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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^^''^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai^,  August  4,  1983 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  1,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the  son 
of  our  Senate  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Richard  Christian  Halverson,  Jr., 
pastor,  Chesterbrook  Presbyterian 
Church,  Falls  Church.  Va. 

PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Richard  Christian 
Halverson,  Jr..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  ,     ,,      w       ^f 

God  our  Creator,  as  the  Members  of 
this  powerful  political  body  endeavor 
to  enact  bills  and  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  a  sense  of 
helplessness  often  accompanies  their 
long  hobrs  of  hard  work. 

Conflicting  interests,  philosophies, 
and  ways  of  working  frequently  clash 
on  the  floor  or  bog  down  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy. Undoubtedly,  ^uman  ele- 
ments of  pride,  ambition,  divisiveness, 
and  ignorance  enter  in  to  further  ag- 
gravate the  deliberative  process. 

In  the  midst  of  the  futility  to  which 
the  created  order  has  been  subjected, 
we  are  mindful.  Lord,  that  You  desire 
to  increase  Your  influence  throughout 
the  nations.  We  are  aware  that  Your 
creative  initiative  does  not  depend 
upon  our  worthiness  but,  rather,  on 
Your  merciful  good  will  to  men. 

Believing  this,  we  boldly  ask  that 
You  reach  down  into  the  raw  material 
of  this  assembly  to  form  structures  for 
peace  and  justice.  Breathe  life  into  the 
divergent  gifts  and  opinions  of  the 
Members  of  this  organism  in  a  united 
spirit  of  compassion  for  the  poor,  the 
widow,  the  outcast,  and  the  foreigner. 
Apply  Your  shoulder  to  the  vast,  im- 
movable machinery  of  government  to 
mobilize  this  land  for  the  rights  of  all 
humans  and  the  stewardship  of  life. 

Do  this,  we  pray,  that  the  world  may 
know  that  the  Nation  which  honors 
the    living    God.    regardless    of    her 


faults,  shall  be  mightily  blessed  and  a 
blessing  to  others.  We  make  this  hu- 
manly impossible  request  in  the  name 
of  the  man,  Jesus  Christ,  who.  by 
God's  power,  is  reported  to  have 
worked  miracles.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


GET-WELL  WISHES  TO 
■    REVEREND  HALVERSON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  when  I  welcome  our  distin- 
guished Chaplain  this  morning,  the 
son  of  the  Senate  Chaplain.  All  of  us 
wish  him  well  in  his  concern  for  his 
father's  health. 

Perhaps  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
do  not  know  that  Dr.  Halverson.  the 
Senate  Chaplain,  was  hospitalized  for 
diagnostic  work  and  other  complica- 
tions. We  will  be  mindful  of  the  state 
of  his  health  and  join  our  guest  Chap- 
lain this  morning,  as  well  as  the  family 
of  Reverend.  Halverson,  in  wishing 
him  well  in  this  physical  ordeal. 


PREADJOURNMENT  MEDITATION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  dare  to 
look  ahead  to  the  time  when  I  can  an- 
nounce—which I  cannot  now  an- 
nounce—that we  are  about  to  have  the 
last  vote  before  the  August  recess. 
Before  great  cheering  breaks  out.  as 
offices  on  Capitol  Hill  hear  those  re- 
marks, let  me  reiterate  that  that  is  a 
hypothesis.  That  is  our  desire,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
can  announce  that  there  will  be  no 
more  rollcall  votes  before  the  August 

recess.  ^  ^  ,. 

I  see  a  scene  then  unfolding.  I  see 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle    my  good  friends,  as  they  leave 


this  place  and  strain  the  portals  of 
this  building  and  they  dive  into  their 

automobiles  and  drive  toward 

Mr.  BYRD.  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Toward  places  in  this 
province,  and  I  speak  now  of  National 
Airport,  the  gateway  to  our  Nation, 
and  the  mitigation  of  our  cares  and 
concerns. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  that.  I  can  now  envision,  in  my 
mind's  eye.  remarks  such  as.  'Thank 
God  that's  over,"  and  other  public 
policy-minded  statements. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  also  urge 
them  to  do  something  that  I  did  last 
evening  as  I  was  driving  home— that  is, 
to  look  out  the  window  and  see  a  most 
remarkable  sight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  You  were  not  driving 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  I  was  not  driving 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  That  is 
also  a  remarkable  sight. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Members  will 
take  one  moment  to  take  a  peek  at 
this  magnificent  city— not  only  the 
monumental  grounds  and  structures 
and  buildings,  but  most  especially  at 
the  lawns,  the  gardens,  the  parks,  the 
trees,  and  the  flowers  that  are  kept  up 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Park  Service  has  always  done 
an  absolutely  remarkable  job  of  main- 
taining the  monument  areas,  the  Cap- 
itol, the  Mall,  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial,  and  the  other  hal- 
lowed places  from  the  ^cular  stand- 
point. But  I  think  this  yeW  they  must 
have  outdone  themselves.  \ 

As  I  looked  out  the  car  window.  I 
saw  the  marigolds  suddenly  appear  in 
full  flower.  They  were  the  same 
height  and  shape  to  within  a  centime- 
ter and  were  lined  up  like  they  were 
marching  to  their  first  day  of  school, 
all  polished  and  dressed  and  ready  for 
the  season. 

Mr.  President,  the  geraniums  are 
there.  I  do  not  understand  how  you 
can  have  virtually  acres  of  geraniums. 


•  This  " 


.■■.,■■■  .,:„.^,  ;..n..f...  ».ren,ents  or  insertions  wh.ch  are  no.  spoken  by  the  Member  on.  the  floor. 
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all  bearing  what  appear  to  be  the  same 
number  of  blossoms,  of  precisely  the 
same  shade  of  red,  spaced  so  precisely 
and  accurately  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  must  have  used  a  transit 
and  a  level  to  put  them  in  those  loca- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  was  done,  it 
adds  a  sense  of  grandeur,  a  sense  of 
order,  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  a  sense  of  pride,  not 
only  in  this  city  but  also  in  the  distin- 
guished bureaucracy  that  makes  this 
city  run,  and  most  especially  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues, as  you  flee  from  these  pre- 
cincts, as  you  climb  out  the  windows 
and  throw  your  burdens  to  the  winds 
and  drive  toward  the  expressway  lead- 
ing to  West  Virginia  or  the  airport 
leading  to  Tennessee,  take  a  look  at 
those  magnificent  grounds  and  gar- 
dens and  think  that  nobody  has  ever 
done  it  so  well  as  the  National  Park 
Service. 
(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield?  ' 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leaders 
eloquence  on  this  day  reminds  me  of 
the  eloquence  of  his  late  father-in-law. 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  It  sounds 
like  one  of  Ev  Dirksens  speeches,  with 
the  mention  of  the  marigolds  and  the 
word  pictures  that  Senator  Dirksen 
used  to  paint. 

I  compliment  the  majority  leader  on 
his  statement.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  say  about  the  Capital  City. 

I  apologize  for  interrupting  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
no  interruption  at  all.  I  am  grateful  to 
my  friend  the  majority  leader. 

I  wiU  say  something  absolutely  face- 
tious, but  some  may  think  I  have 
taken  up  pagan  beliefs. 

Maybe  these  remarks  and  that  state 
of  mind,  and  particularly  the  refer- 
ence to  the  marigold— which  was  so 
near  and  dear  to  Senator  Dirksens 
heart,  and  for  which  he  campaigned  so 
long  to  make  the  national  flower- 
stem  from  the  fact  that  I  am  wearing 
his  watch. 

Senator  Goldwater  looked  at  my 
wrist  the  other  day  and  saw  the  gold 
bracelet  and  said,  "Not  you,  too." 
I  said,  "No,  it's  a  gold  Rolex  watch." 
I  did  not  pay  a  bit  of  attention  to  it 
until  my  esteemed  father-in-law  and 
great  friend.  Senator  Dirksen,  passed 
away  and  the  estate  tax  was  paid  on  it. 
Then  I  realized  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  worth,  and  I  have  worn  it  ever 
since.  But  it  is  a  source  of  great  inspi- 
ration for  me,  Mr.  President,  and  one 
of  these  days  before  I  leave  the 
Senate,  who  knows,  I  may  take  up 
that  battle  in  a  serious  and  sustained 
way  to  designate  the  marigold  as  the 
national  flower. 


I  am  sure  there  will  be  rustlings  in 
heaven  if  I  were  to  do' that,  and  I  may 
indeed. 


THE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  I  had  the  unfortu- 
nate duty  of  informing  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Conference  of  the  impending 
resignation  of  Howard  Liebengood,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Frankly,  I  found 
that  making  that  announcement  was 
most  difficult  for  me.  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Howard  Lie- 
bengood. I  have  known  him  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  valued  member  of 
my  staff  before  he  became  an  officer 
of  the  Senate. 

Howard  Liebengood  and  I  have 
worked  together  for  over  a  decade.  He 
has  been  a  wise  and  responsible  coun- 
selor, an  insightful  and  diligent  legisla- 
tive analyst,  and  a  sincere  and  trusted 
friend. 

As  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Howard  distin- 
giushed  himself  immediately.  Oversee- 
ing more  than  1.300  employees  and  a 
$65  million  budget,  he  emerged  as  one 
of  the  Senate's  most  capable  and 
adept  managers. 

Howard  Liebengood  was  born  in 
Plymouth.  Ind.,  in  1942.  He  received  a 
political  science  degree  from  Kansas 
State  University  in  1964  and  a  law 
degree  from  Vanderbilt  University  in 
1967.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Army 
Military  Police  Corps  from  1968  to 
1970,  receiving  the  Bronze  Star  for 
services  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in 
1969.  Upon  returning  to  the  States, 
Howard  entered  private  law  practice  in 
Nashville  and  remained  there  until  he 
came  to  Washington  to  work  on  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  as  assist- 
ant minority  counsel.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  I  came  to  appreciate  the 
talents  of  Howard  Liebengood. 

In  1975.  Howard  became  a  consult- 
ant to  me  on  the  Church  committee 
which  investigated  intelligence  oper- 
ations, and  I  still  remember  his  intel- 
lectual astuteness  during  briefings.  A 
year  later,  Howard  became  the  first 
minority  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee.  until  I 
became  minority  leader  and  persuaded 
him  to  join  my  staff  as  legislative 
counsel. 

It  is  with  deep  personal  regret  that  I 
speak  of  Howards  departure  from  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  also  with  great  appre- 
ciation and  fondness  that  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  in  his  new  venture  in 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  Republican  Caucus  has  in- 
structed me  to  nominate  Howard  Lie- 
bengocd's  assistant,  Larry  Smith,  who 
is  presently  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  to  succeed  Howard  Liebengood. 
This  is  a  matter  I  will  address  to  the 
Senate  in  due  course  in  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader. 


Larry  Smith  has  served  as  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms  since  March  of  1981. 
He  has  worked  on  the  staff  of  Senator 
Haitield  and  has  served  as  minority 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  during 
the  time  that  Senator  Hatfield  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Larry  Smith  on 
this  nomination  to  be  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  He  has  my  support  and  bless- 
ings, and  I  hope  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  to  take  up  those  important 
duties  and  follow  in  the  good  example 
of  Howard  Lienbengood. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  majority  leader  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  great 
work  that  has  been  done  here  in  the 
position  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  by 
Howard  Liebengood. 

In  my  29  years  in  the  Senate,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  known  a  Sergeant  at 
Arms  who  has  performed  his  duties  in 
a  more  capable  manner  or  in  a  more 
dedicated  manner. 

I  personally  feel  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  to  have  had  this  fine  gentle- 
man in  this  position.  I  regret  to  see 
him  leave,  but  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
important  new  work  he  undertakes. 

I  also  say  that  I  feel  that  the  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Mr.  Smith,  who  will 
take  over,  is  a  very  competent  gentle- 
man and  he  will  fulfill  his  duties  in  a 
highly  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, as  I  am  sure  Mr.  Liebengood 
does. 

I  apologize  to  the  minority  leader 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
overrunning  my  time. 

I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


CHAPLAIN  HALVERSON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  already 
referred  to  our  Senate  Chaplin,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  learned  with  some 
distress  recently  that  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Halverson  had  suffered  a  mild  heart 
attack  on  Monday  night. 

Fortunately,  he  is  doing  fine,  resting 
comfortably  and  expects  to  be  released 
from  the  hospital  in  a  few  days. 

Our  Senate  Chaplin  is  the  kindest  of 
men,  always  cheerful  and  always  con- 
cerned over  the  spiritual  well-being  of 


the  employees  of  the  Senate,  and 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  this  great 
body.  He  from  time  to  time  stops  by 
my  Capitol  office  to  wish  me  and  my 
staff  a  good,  and  blessed  day. 

He  never  sees  me  that  he  does  not 
tell  me  that  he  loves  me,  and  I  think 
he  is  a  good  man.  He  lives  his  life  in 
accordance  with  a  verse  from  1  John, 
Chapter  4,  verse  16: 

God  is  love;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God.  and  God  in  him. 

Our  Chaplain,  as  I  say  often  speaks 

of  love.  ,  .  , 

He  tries  to  make  the  teachings  of 
God  relevant  to  our  everyday  lives, 
and  that  attempt  is  reflected  in  the 
simple  elegence  of  his  day-to-day  pray- 
ers here  as  we  open  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Halverson  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  me  during  a  time  of  crisis 
last  year  when  I  lost  my  young  grand- 
son in  a  senseless  tragedy. 

Dr.  Halverson  performed  the  memo- 
rial service  at  that  time,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  his  words  of  comfort,  so 
applicable  and  soothing  at  a  time 
when  I  would  have  believed  that  noth- 
ing could  be  soothing. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
our  friend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson  at 
this  time,  and  we  look  forward  to  his 
speedy  return  to  us. 

I  am  pleased,  as  the  majority  leader 
was  pleased,  to  note  that  in  Dr.  Hal- 
verson's  absence.  Dr.  Halverson's  son, 
Richard  C.  Halverson,  Jr.,  has  given 
the  morning  prayer  today  and  has 
been  giving  the  morning  prayer  daily. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  an  article  entitled 
"Keepers  of  the  Congressional  Faith" 
from  the  August  3  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3.  1983] 
Keepers  of  the  Congressional  Faith:  The 
Works  of  Revs.  Halverson  &  Ford 
(By  Paul  M.  Barrett) 
Senate    Chaplain    Richard    C.    Halverson 
frets  about  partisan  strife  on  Capitol  Hill- 
so  much  so  that  during  the  1982  lame  duck 
session  he  took  his  concern  to  the  Senate 

"Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  the  wall."  the 
Rev  Halverson  reminded  some  of  the  na- 
\  lion's  most  powerful  men  and  women  in  his 
iinvocation  one  morning.  "Humpty  Dumpty 
had  a  great  fall.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men  couldn't  put  Humpty 
Dumpty  together  again.  Dear  God,  don  t  let 
the  Senate  come  apart ..." 

A  vaudeville  performer  before  he  entered 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Halverson.  67.  rel- 
ishes the  opportunity  to  zing  his  politic  pa- 
rishioners with  "relevant  prayers.  But  he 
gets  serious  very  quickly  when  asked  what 
the  $57  494-ayear  Senate  chaplain  does  in 
addition  to  giving  his  daily  one-minute  invo- 
cation. J  J  t    •■ 

"That's  the  only  official  required  duty, 
he  concedes,  "but  there's  much  more  to  the 
job  of  watching  over  this  group. " 

Congress  has  hired  preachers  since  its  in- 
ception, but  only  in  recent  years  have  the 


two  houses  retained  full-lime  chaplains. 
Last  month,  ruling  on  a  Nebraska  suit,  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  constitutional- 
ity of  legislatures  hiring  chaplains.  The  de- 
cision focused  attention  on  Halverson  and 
his  $67.200-a-year  House  counterpart,  the 
Rev.  James  D.  Ford,  though  neither  man 
will  comment  directly  on  the  case. 

•I  do  my  work  best  by  not  being  a  defend- 
ant,"  says  Ford.  52.  a  five-year  veteran  of 
the  Hill.  .       ,„„, 

Says  Halverson,  who  arrived  in  1981: 
"We're  needed  here." 

The  chaplains  explain  that  their  days  are 
filled  with  building  dedications  and  congres- 
sional prayer  breakfasts,  meetings  with  vis- 
iting foreign  delegations  and  an  occasional 
wedding  or  funeral. 

Ford,  who  unlike  Halverson  wears  a  cleri- 
cal collar,  emphasizes  that  "a  chaplain  is  on 
call  at  all  times"— and  for  all  sorts  of  crises. 
For  example,  says  Ford,  when  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wright  recently  had  some 
friends  up  from  Texas,  they  found  them- 
selves short  on  entertainment. 

•They  needed  an  extra  harmonica  player 
for  a  duet  [with  Wright]  to  play  The  Saints 
Go  Marching  In.'  Well.  I  happen  to  play 
harmonica,  and  I  was  happy  to  join." 

Most  important  of  all,  the  chaplains 
agree,  is  their  responsibility  to  minister  to 
the  steady  stream  of  troubled  souls  who 
seek  their  advice  on  personal  and  political 
matters.  .       ^     , 

•I  could  write  the  most  interesting  book 
that  will  never  be  written,"  says  Ford.  52. 
smiling.  He  says  he  has  counseled  represent- 
atives considering  a  run  at  the  Senate  and 
those  running  from  trouble  in  the  House. 

His  congregants'  insecurities  and  impro- 
prieties, will,  however,  remain  confidential. 

Journalists  "ask  about  specifics.  Abscam 
and  so  on-what  I  said  to  people  then,"  says 
Ford.  "Those  things  are  sacred,  a  trust. 
They  can't  be  told  by  me  or  by  any  minis- 
ter." 

Halverson  is  equally  tight-lipped  about 
naming  those  who  visit  his  cramped  office 
in  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  saying 
only  that  his  parishioners  fear  terribly  for 
their  privacy. 

•You  remember  what  happened  to  Sen. 
[Thomas]  Eagleton  [D.-Mo.]  when  he  was 
running  for  vice  president  and  word  got  out 
that  he  had  had  therapy."  Halverson  says. 
•I  don't  know  that  opponents  would  take 
advantage  of  it.  but  they're  all  sensitive  to 
that  type  of  thing."  . 

In  the  1950s.  Halverson  had  a  church  in 
Hollywood  that  many  movie  stars  attended, 
so  he  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  pressures 
on  'all  people  who  live  their  lives  in  glass 
houses  .  .  .  They  have  a  tendency  to  believe 
their    dwn    publicity— senators    just     like 

actors." 

Sen  Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  often  con- 
sults with  Halverson  when  they  attend  the 
weekly  Senate  prayer  breakfast.  'There  are 
many  times  when  a  concerned,  compassion- 
ate ear  is  important,"  says  Hatfield.  "I  know 
there  are  many,  especially  staffers,  who 
seek  out  his  counsel." 

Rep.  Ted  Weiss  (D-N.Y.)  praises  Ford  for 
being  "quite  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  he 
represents  all  religions  and  denominations 

here."  ,  .  . 

Weiss,  a  Jew,  says  Ford  recently  sought 
him  out,  ••somewhat  chagrined."  after  a  fun- 
damentalist Christian  guest  preacher  deliv- 
ered 'a  particulary  strident  prayer. " 

•'He  wanted ito  reassure  me  that  the  guy 
might  be  popular  at  home,  in  a  parochial 
setting,  but  that  he  could  not  adjust  well  to 
another  setting." 


The  chaplains  received  strong  support 
from  many  members  during  the  recent  con- 
stitutional challenge  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  the  Rev.  Robert  Drinan.  a 
former  representative  who  is  a  Jesuit  priest 
and  now  teaches  law  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, says  "the  presence  of  chaplains  is  not 
one  of  those  pressing  issues  "  in  Congress. 

•I  myself  don't  feel  strongly  either  way." 
adds  Drinan.  •'I'm  not  sure  it's  all  that  im- 
portant whether  they're  there  or  not. " 

Like  many  of  their  predecessors.  Ford  and 
Halverson  had  high  political  connections 
before  they  were  asked  to  serve  Congress. 
Halverson  preached  to  many  legislators  at 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bethes- 
da  for  23  years.  Ford,  a  Lutheran,  served  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  president  for  18  years  as 
chaplain  at  West  Point. 

They  say  they  have  no  desire  to  influence 
legislation,  commenting  only  when  asked 
and  even  then  with  considerable  caution. 

•I  would  say  right  away  that  I  oppose 
abortion."  says  Halverson.  "But  I  also  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  God  endowed  us 
with  free  will  and  the  responsibility  for  free 
choice.  I  am  not  here  to  make  up  [the  sena- 
tors'] minds  for  them. " 

A  chaplain's  prayers,  says  Halverson.  are 
"directed  to  God.  not  to  the  senators."  Yet  a 
careful  listener  can  not  help  noticing  Hal- 
verson's efforts  to  frame  worldly  matters, 
such  as  security  leaks,  in  a  broader  perspec- 
tive. 

•Lord  God."  he  began  one  recent  offering. 
•Thou  art  acquainted  with  all  our  w^aj^j 
Thee  no  plans  are  classified."     ^^'^ 

Halverson  says  he  keeps  in  rnirid  one  polit- 
ical prayer  that  failed  to  enlig  iten  a  crucial 
listener.  Preaching  in  the  W  lile  House  in 
1969.  while  still  a  minister  in  Bethesda.  he 
warned  Richard  Nixon  of  poiitlcians  "who 
take  responsibility  so  seriouky  that  they 
think  they  can  do  it  all  themseK^  without 
God."  ^ 

•That's  where  I  felt,  frankly.  Richard 
Nixon  was  then."  says  Halverson.  "I  felt  he 
didn't  like  it.  didn't  listen." 

Could  the  whole  Watergate  coverup  have 
been  prevented  if  Halverson  had  broken 
through  to  Nixon? 

The  pastor  shrugs,  then  frowns.  He  says. 
■I  often  wish  that  somehow  he  had  had 
more  humility.  It  remains  a  good  lesson." 


REAGAN  BEATS  THE  PRESS 
Mr."  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  dated  August  2  by 
Joseph  Kraft  entitled  "Reagan  Beats 
the  Press." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reagan  Beats  the  Press 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
■Zero  for  Reagan  and  minus  six  for  the 
press"  is  the  way  one  fonfntr  Cabinet  officer 
summed  up  the  televised  news  conference 
on  Central  America  last  week.  That  is 
roughly  my  own  appraisal,  but  whatever  the 
score,  the  session  provided  an  illuminating 
guide  to  weaknesses  in  both  quarters. 

Journalists,  being  equipped  to  deal  mainly 
with  coherence,  cannot  cojne  to  grips  with  a 
leader  addicted  to  romantic  fantasy.  The 
result  is  not  good  for  anybody— even  the 
president. 
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The  occupational  weakness  of  those  of  us 
in  the  news  media  should  l)e  obvious.  De- 
spite the  recent  canonization  of  anchorper- 
sons,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not  scholars  or 
even  experts.  We  cannot,  accordingly  be 
original  sources  of  light.  We  depend,  heavily 
if  not  entirely,  or  what  other  people  tell  us. 
Our  professional  skill  lies  in  judging 
sources,  and  in  fitting  bits  and  pieces  of  evi- 
dence into  coherent  patterns.  We  know  how 
to  listen,  and  to  hear  what  is  not  said.  Our 
bent  is  for  sensing  and  showing  contradic- 
tions. We  are  experts  in  the  credibility  gap. 
The  thrust  of  journalistic  probing,  limited 
as  it  is.  engages  most  presidents  where  they 
live.  When  Richard  Nixon  told  us  all  the  lies 
during  the  Watergate  days,  he  showed  it  by 
physical  signs  almost  as  gross  as  the  length- 
ening of  Pinocchio's  nose.  Jerry  Ford%  re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  he  had  misunder- 
stood a  question  about  Poland  in  one  of  the 
presidential  debates  may  have  cost  him  the 
1976  election.  Jimmy  Carter  diminishes  his 
presidency  to  this  day  by  preferring  consist- 
ency to  an  acknowledgment  that  at  the  end 
,  of  1979  his  administration  turned  sharply 
toward  toughness  in  both  economic  and  for- 
eign policy. 

But  Ronald  Reagan  is  something  else.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  world  of  make- 
believe.  He  is  accustomed  to  playing  parts  as 
though  they  were  the  real  thing.  He  works 
from  scripts,  and  the  Gen.  Custer  script 
comes  as  easily  to  him  as  the  Sitting  Bull 
script.  ' 

So  he  lacks  the  normal  concern  of  politi- 
cal leaders  for  consistency,  coherence  and 
accuracy.  He  depends  on  memory  for  statis- 
tics, and  regularly  gets  them  wrong.  He  cites 
the  record  in  support  of  things  that  never 
happened. 

Last  September,  for  example,  he  said  of 
abortion:  "I  think  the  fact  that  children 
have  been  bom  even  down  to  the  three- 
month  stage  and  have  lived,  the  record 
shows,  to  become  normal  human  beings." 

Judy  Mann  of  The  Washington  Post 
checked  up.  As  it  developed,  there  was  no 
record  of  any  baby's  surviving  a  birth  only 
12  or  13  weeks  after  conception.  The  mini- 
mum period  was  twice  that— 26  weeks. 

But  usually  the  presidential  nonsense  is 
drowned  out  amid  the  whir  of  helicopter 
blades.  Or  else  explained  away  by  the  White 
House.  It  is  very  hard  to  challenge  pleasant 
fictions  without  seeming  harsh  to  a-  public 
that  likes  Reagan.  So  there  is  a  tendency  to 
smile  indulgently.  Witness  the  press  confer- 
ence of  July  26. 

It  came  after  a  s^ady  drumbeat  of  reports 
of  a  U.S.  military  buildup  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. So  almost  all  the  questions  centered 
around  the  dangers  of  war. 

Reagan  ducked  aside  by  asserting  over 
and  over  again  in  various  ways  that  "the 
United  States  stands  firmly  on  the  side  of 
peace."  He  kissed  off  the  military  presence 
as  "maneuvers  of  the  kind  we've  been  hold- 
ing regularly  and  for  years."  At  first  glance, 
that  looked  awfully  clever.  The  president 
had  sensed  in  advance  the  thrust  of  ques- 
tioning and  shifted  his  ground.  The  artillery 
of  the  press  never  touched  him. 

But  a  second  glance  registers  a  different 
impression.  For  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  the 
military  presence  being  mounted  around 
Central  America  by  this  country  as  routine 
exercises.  Three  battle  groups  built  around 
two  aircraft  carriers  and  the  battleship  New 
Jersey  are  involved.  That  constitutes  some- 
thing like  a  quarter  of  the  fleet  on  active 
station.  It  probably  brings  to  t)ear  more  fire- 
power than  was  used  for  such  major  engage- 
ments in  the  Pacific  war  as  the  batte  of  low 
Jima. 


In  response  to  a  question.  Reagan  .said:  "I 
don't  know  the  number  of  ships  involved." 
One  has  to  wonder  whether  he  was  told, 
and,  if  not.  why  he  didn't  ask. 

Either  way.  there  is  misrepresentation 
and  self-bamboozlement.  Reagan  thinks— if 
that  is  the  word— wishfully.  He  counts 
hopes  as  facts.  Since  he  doesn't  harbor  ill 
feeling  toward  minorities,  he  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  impersonal  consequences  of 
his  policy  do  them  damage.  Since  he  sympa- 
thizes with  people  who  have  experienced 
poverty,  he  finds  it  hard  to  imagine  that  his 
economic  policies  hurt  the  poor.  Since  he 
wants  peace,  he  suppo.ses— like  those  who 
blundered  in  August  1914— there  c^not  be 
war. 

Nothing  catastrophic,  to  be  sure,  seems 
likely  to  happen  in  Central  America.  The 
administration,  under  pressure  from  Con^:- 
gress  and  the  press,  is  retreating  from  its 
harsh  stand.  But  do  any  of  us  benefit  if  the 
leader  of  the  most  important  country  in  the 
world  gives  serious  people  the  impression  he 
is  out  of  touch  with  reality?  A  mere  wind- 
bag? 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND 
HUNGER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday, 
the  President  expressed  his  bewilder- 
ment at  press  reports  that  increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  are  going 
hungry.  In  an  August  2  memorandum 
to  White  House  Counselor  Edwin 
Meese.  the  President  said: 

•  •  •  I  have  seen  reports  in  the  press  in 
past  weeks  of  Americans  going  hungry.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  these  stories,  because  I 
know  the  suffering  that  each  of  these  inci- 
dents represents.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit 
to  being  perplexed  by  these  accounts  *  •  *. 

The  President  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  organize  a  task  force  to  "exam- 
ine the  extent  of  Americas  hunger 
problem,  to  determine  its  causes,  and 
to  recommend  specific  solutions."  It  is 
the  President's  hope  that  this  task 
force  'will  help  solve  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  America  once  and  for  all,  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
and  perplexed,  I  am  concerned  about 
why  President  Reagan  has  been  so 
slow  to  recognize  that  hunger  is  a 
problem  in  America  today,  and  per- 
plexed by  the  fact  that  the  President 
needs  a  special  task  force  to  explain  to 
him  the  causes  of  this  devastating  and 
shameful  problem. 

The  reasons  why  hunger  is  once 
again  a  growing  problem  in  America 
are  painfully  evident.  The  dominant 
economic  event  of  the  past  2'/2  years 
was  a  long  and  deep  recession  which 
left  many  Americans  unemployed  and 
in  dire  financial  straits.  Though  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  now  begun  to  take 
hold,  many  Americans  still  find  them- 
selves being  left  behind. 

In  December  of  1982,  the  civilian  un- 
employment rate  reached  a  post- 
World  War  II  high  of  10.8  percent. 
Though  unemployment  has  declined 
in  recent  months,  more  than  11  mil- 
lion Americans  remained  unemployed 
in  June  of  this  year.  The  unemploy- 


ment rate  in  my  own  State  of  West 
Virginia  now  stands  at  18.2  percent. 

In  June,  the  average  duration  of  un- 
employment climbed  to  an  alltime 
record  22  weeks,  and  the  number  of 
persons  unemployed  for  27  weeks  or 
more  rose  to  2.95  million. 

The  number  of  Americans  employed 
only  part  time,  due  to  economic  rea- 
sons, stood  at  5.7  million  in  June. 

The  number  of  discouraged  workers, 
those  unemployed  persons  who  have 
discontinued  looking  for  work  because 
they  no  longer  believe  they  can  find 
employment,  stood  at  1.7  million  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1983. 

Thus  far,  the  economic  recovery  has 
failed  to  improve,  to  even  the  slightest 
degree,  the  fortunes  of  millions  of 
Americans,  Furthermore,  deep  cuts  by 
the  administration  in  a  variety  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  have  serious- 
ly diminished  the  ability  of  many 
lower  income  Americans  to  secure 
many  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life, 
including  food. 

In  1983,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  tax  and  ben- 
efit changes  achieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration during  its  first  2  years  in  office 
will  result  in  a  net  loss  of  $310  for  the 
average  family  earning  less  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

In  1982,  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  domestic  food  assistance  de- 
clined by  $590  million,  or  3,7  percent— 
the  first  such  drop  since  1969— meas- 
ured in  constant  dollars,  to  offset  the 
effects  of  inflation,  food  assistance 
outlays  declined  by  $1.23  billion,  or  7.4 
percent. 

In  1981  and  1982.  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  ad- 
ministration successfully  cut  food 
stamp  and  child  nutrition  outlays  for 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1985  by  $12.3 
billion,  or  16.7  percent. 

In  1981,  according  to  the  U.S,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  adminis- 
tration successfully  enacted  changes 
in  the  food  stamp  and  child  nutrition 
programs  which  have  since  resulted  in 
the  termination  of  800.000  people 
from  the  food  stamp  program.  3  mil- 
lion students  from  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  500.000  students  from 
the  school  breakfast  programs. 

The  reasons  why  hunger  is  a  grow- 
ing problem  within  the  United  States 
are  not  hard  to  see.  At  the  same  time 
the  President  was  announcing  the  for- 
mation of  his  task  force  on  hunger, 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  was  announc- 
ing that  the  number  of  persons  living 
below  the  poverty  line  rose  to  15  per- 
cent in  1982,  the  highest  level  since 
1965.  Clearly,  cutting  back  on  Federal 
food  and  nutrition  assistance  while 
poverty  is  climbing  higher  and  higher 
can  only  add  to  the  problem  of 
hunger. 

Yet.  in  its  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
plan,  the  administration  continued  to 


attack  Federal  programs  targeting  nu- 
trition assistance  on  low-income  Amer- 
icans, According  to  the  Congressiona 
Budget  Office,  the  Presidents  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  proposals  would: 

Require  the  termination  of  over 
600  000  low-income  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  children  from  the  WIC 

Curmore  than  $300  million  from 
Federal  child  nutrition  programs  cur- 
rently  targeted   on   low-income   chil- 

Reduce  the  food  stamp  benefits  of 
4  9  million  households,  or  63  percent 
of  all  households  receiving  food  stamp 
assistance.  ,        ...     „, 

Reduce  the  food  stamp  benefits  of 
80  percent  of  the  poorest  households 
receiving  food  stamp  assistance— those 
with  incomes  below  half  of  the  pover- 

' Veduce  the  food  stamp  benefits  of  1 
million  elderly  and  handicapped 
households  receiving  food  stamp  as- 
sistance by  an  average  of  $250 

Since  entering  office  in  1981.  the  ad 
ministration  has  continually  worked  to 
reduce  Federal  food  and  nutrition  as- 
sistance. The  first  thing  the  President 
should    do    if    he    wants    to    reduce 
hunger  in  America  is  to  rethink  his 
own  administration's  harsh  and  short- 
sighted budget  cuts.  It  should  not  take 
a    national    commission    to    tell    the 
President  what  is  abundantly  clear  to 
nearly    everyone    else-that    his    own 
economic  and  budgetary  policies  are  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  hunger 
and  misery  that  today  is  the  lot  of  too 
many  Americans. 

After  2%  years  at  the  helm,  it  is 
going  to  take  more  from  the  President 
than  the  formation  of  a  task  force  to 
solve  the  problem  of  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  going  to  take  action.  The 
Nation,  and  particularly  the  hungry, 
are  waiting. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  aii 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
today.  August  4,  1983,  titled  "The 
President's  Perplexity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  4,  1983] 

The  Presidents  Perplexity 
That   Ronald   Reagan   is   "disturbed"   or 
-saddened"   by   reports   of   hunger   m  the 
United  States  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
But  why  is  he,  as  he  puts  it,  "perplexed  ? 

It  could  hardly  have  come  as  a  shock  to 
him  when  the  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced recently  that  two  or  three  m.llu^n 
children  from  eligible  poor  fami  les  are 
missing  out  on  school  lunch  benefits.  Last 
^e^  2  700  schools  had  to  drop  out  of  the 
Lhool  lunch  program,  most  of  them  ^rced 
off  by  new  rules  promoted  by  the  Wmie 

Was  Mr.  Reagan  unaware  that  just  as  1.2 
million  more  people  were  becoming  eligible 
?^r7ood  stamps  last  fall  and  winter  his 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  was  fig- 
uring out  ways  to  cut  the  program  s  funds? 


Doesn't  he  realize  that  holding  the  WIC 
(Women-Infants-Children)  program  at  its 
present  level,  with  no  correction  for  infla- 
tion, deprives  millions  of  needy  people  of  its 

benefits?  ,'        „ 

Did  he  miss  the  observation  of  the  con- 
gressional Budget  Office  that  recent  Admin- 
istration attempts  to  reduce  erroneous  food 
stamp  payments  had  little  to  do  with  accu- 
racy  but  created  much  inequity?  Didn  I  he 
hear  mayors  from  all  over  the  country  last 
spring  talking  about  hunger  in  their  cities- 
and  about  how  the  poorly  operated  give- 
aways of  cheese,  butter  and  grain  were  only 
a  small  bandage  on  a  big  wound? 

It  shouldn't  lake  a  90-day  study  to  resolve 
the  President's  perplexity.  The  hungry  in 
America  have  not  been  hard  to  find  or  hear 
about.  


RETIREMENT  OF  JIELEN  HOLT 
Mr  BYRD.  Mr  President,  I  have 
learned  that  Helen  Holt,  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  a  distinguished  West 
Virginian,  and  my  friend,  has  retired 
from  service  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
recognize  her  and  her  accomplish- 
ments and  to  offer  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  and  of 
the  Nation,  whom  she  has  served  so 
well  during  the  past  3,0  years. 

When  Helen  Holt  retired  this  year 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  she  was  special 
adviser  for  the  elderly,  serving  as  prin- 
cipal  adviser   in   the  Department  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  elderly.  She 
had  been  at  HUD  and  FHA  since  1960, 
when  she  established  and  directed  the 
FHA  section   232  nursing   home   pro- 
gram. Under  her  program  more  than 
1 000    modern    nursing    homes    with 
more   than    100,000   beds  were   estab- 
lished, although  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance program  did  not  cost  American 
taxpayers  anything.  Her  program  was 
to  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the 
marked  improvement  in  standards  of 
our  Nation's  nursing  homes  during  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  Our  Nation  moved 
away    from    the    unsafe,    inefficient 
nursing    homes    where    older    people 
were  shut  away  to  modern  facilities 
better  suited  to  humane  care  of  the  el- 

derly. 

At  HUD  Helen  Holt  has  helped  our 
Nation  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly,  and  she  has  served  as  an  effec- 
tive advocate  for  women  in  Govern- 
ment. Her  work  at  HUD  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  her  presidential  appoint- 
ment was  extended  under  the  last  7 
administrations-Eisenhower  through 
Reagan-possibly  a  record  I  thmk. 

Before  working  at  HUD  Mrs.  Holt 
had  a  very  distinguished  public  service 
career  in  West  Virginia,  She  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  West  Virginia. 
She  also  served  as  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Public  Institutions,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  representing  Lewis  County 
and  serving  on  committees  on  budget, 
education,  and  municipalities. 

Helen  Holt  has  a  masters  of  science 
degree  in  biology  from  Northwestern 


University  and  has  also  studied  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Woods  Hole 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  She  has 
taught  college  chemistry  and  biolpgy. 
She  was  married  to  the  late  Senator 
Rush  D.  Holt,  an  outstanding  Member 
of  this  body  who,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  was  the  youngest 
person  ever  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
since  1913. 

Mrs.  Holt  continues  to  be  active  in 
civic    affairs.    She    has    served    as    a 
member  of  the  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  in  the  Service  and 
as  a  delegate  to  a  number  of  boards 
and  advisory  councils  on  housing  and 
aging.  She  has  been  district.  State,  or 
national  president  of  a  variety  of  orga- 
nizations,  including   the   AAUW.   the 
Federation  of  Business  and  Profession- 
al Women's  Clubs,  the  West  Virginia 
State  Society,  and  Executive  Women 
in  Government.  Helen  Holt  was  select- 
ed  as  Executive  Women  in  Govern- 
ment.   Helen    Holt    was    selected    as 
daughter  of  the  year  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Society.  (That  is  a  honor 
similar  to  one  I  am  proud  to  have  re- 
ceived. Son  of  the  Year  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Society  in  1963.)  Helen 
Holt  was  also  selected  Potomac  B.P.W. 
Professional  Woman  of  the  Year,  and 
the      International     Women's     Year 
Achievement    Award     "West    Virginia 
Woman    of    the    Decade."    She    has 
raised  three  children  and  is  a  very  de- 
voted member  of  .the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees    of     the     National     Presbyterian 
Church.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  you 
can  understand  why  we  West  Virgin- 
ians are  proud  to  claim  Helen  Holt  and 
why  we  are  very  appreciative  that  she 
has  devoted  her  talents  to  public  serv- 
ice. She  is  a  very  charming  and  gra- 
cious woman  who  wins  friends  and  ad- 
mirers wherever  she  goes.  I  hope  you 
will  join  me  in  wishing  her  well  m  her 
retirement.  She  will.  I  am  sure,  contin- 
ue to  make  real  contributions  to  our 
Nation. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  asked  me  to  put  in  a 
quorum  upon  completion  of  my  re- 
marks, so  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  _„„     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  special  orders  this  morning  in 
favor  of  Senators  Thurmond.  Prox- 
MiRE.  Bumpers,  and  Weicker.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  have  not  been  on  the 
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floor  at  all  times.  Have  any  of  the  spe- 
cial orders  been  executed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  None 
have  been  executed. 

VITIATION  or  SPECIAL  ORDER  FOR  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised now  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  Senator  Thurmond. 
has  no  further  need  for  his  special 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
speaker.  Senator  Proxmire,  is  not  yet 
here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  it  charging  against  Senator 
Proxmire's  time  or  any  of  the  special 
orders. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  withhold  that  and 
allow  me  2  or  3  minutes  for  morning 
business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  do  it  this  way  instead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each  and  will 
extend  no  longer  than  11:30  a.m.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  as 
and  when  Senators  arrive  on  the  floor 
to  cUim  their  special  orders  they  may 
do^o  without  further  action  by  the 
Senate  and  that  they  may  do  so  in  the 
order  previously  entered  and  without 
the  time  restriction  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  minority  leader  wishes  to 
transact  morning  business.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


A  VISION  DEFERRED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  article  entitled  "A  Vision 
Deferred"  in  the  July  1983  issue  of  Co- 
lumbia magazine  written  by  Ceil 
Cleveland,  the  magazine's  editor  in 
chief.  The  article  is  dedicated  to  high- 
lighting the  exemplary  life  and  career 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island.  This 
year.  Senator  Pell  was  the  recipient 
of  the  honorary  LL.D.  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University  at  commencement 
and  was  the  alumni  federation's  com- 
mencement day  luncheon  speaker.  I 
know  all  Senators  will  join  me  in  ex- 
tending the  heartiest  of  well  deserved 
congratulations  to  our  friend  Senator 
Pell  on  this  notable  occasion. 


IMI 


I,  myself,  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  and  work  with  Claiborne 
Pell  here  in  the  Senate  over  the  years 
and  have  always  held  his  friendship 
and  learned  counsel  in  the  highest 
regard.  Therefore,  I  can  i)ersonally 
attest  to  the  article's  veracity  when  it 
states  that  "Claiborne  Pell  com- 
mands a  position  of  power  and  influ- 
ence enjoyed  by  few  of  his  Senate  col- 
leagues." 

As  the  article  indicates.  Senator 
Pells  history  in  the  Senate  has  been 
characterized  by  forward  thinking. 
When  Claiborne  Pell  first  won  his 
Senate  seat  22  years  ago,  by  garnering 
the  largest  plurality  in  his  State's  his- 
tory, he  won  on  the  slogan  that  he  was 
"a  forward  thinking  Democrat."  The 
accuracy  of  this  description  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  the  record  of  his  leg- 
islative accomplishments.  He  has  au- 
thored such  diverse  and  progressive 
legislation  as  the  1963  Arts  and  Hu- 
mjinities  Foundation  Act  (which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  for  the  Hu- 
manities), the  Grand  Transportation 
Act  of  1965  (which  led  to  the  sreation 
of  the  metroliner).  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of 
1966,  and  the  legislation  creating  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants 
(the  famous  Pell  grants). 

Senator  Pell,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  has  said: 

I  have  a  seven-word  definition  of  my  job 
and  my  life:  Translate  ideas  into  events, 
and  help  people." 

This  tall,  slim,  self-abasing,  humble, 
and  quiet  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  has  certainly  done  more  to 
assist  humanity  in  the  64  years  of  his 
life  than  rpany  would  deem  possible. 
From  the  Lime  when  he  was  age  22 
and  went  abroad  to  help  Europeans  in 
concentration  camps  and  was  twice  ar- 
rested by  the  Nazis  to  the  grand  ac- 
complishments of  his  22  years  in  the 
Senate,  Claiborne  Pell  has  effectively 
served  mankind.  Obvioulsy  he  is 
highly  deserving  of  this  award  from 
Columbia  University  and  this  article  in 
his  honor.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
and  his  family  on  this  occasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Columbia  magazine  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Columbia.  July  1983) 
A  Vision  Deferred 
(By  Ceil  Cleveland) 

On  a  wall  of  his  outer  office  in  the  Russell 
Senate  Building  is  a  poster  depicting  histor- 
ic New  England  structures  that  reads:  ■Turn 
a  comer  in  Rhode  Island  and  you  turn  back 
the  pages  of  history."  This  quaint  boast 
might  lead  one  to  think  that  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  of  Rhode  Island  lives  more  in 
the  past  than  in  the  present  or  future.  Yet 
Senator  Pell,  whose  work  is  rooted  in  "the 
lesson*  of  history,"  calls  himself  "a  forward 
thu4(ing  Democrat."  He  ran  on  that  slogan 
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twenty  two  .vears  ago.  when  he  captured  the 
seat  of  retiring  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green  by  the  largest  plurality  in  the  state's 
history. 

Since  that  time.  Pells  own  history  in  the 
Senate  has  been  characterized  by  forward 
thinking.  As  an  early  spokesman  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  he  was  called  New  Eng- 
lands  leading  dove.  "  and  his  position  today 
as  a  quietly  persistent  antiwar  leader  was 
most  recently  evidenced  in  his  strong  sup- 
port of  a  mutual  nuclear  arms  freeze  and 
weapons  reduction  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  late  March,  the  sixty-four- 
year  old  Senator  faced  an  audience  in  his 
home  .state  with  these  words:  The  Reagan 
zero  option"  is  like  a  heads-we-win.  tails- 
voulose  proposal  to  the  Soviets.  Our  first 
priority  must  be  to  stop  weapons  produc- 
tions." If  we  do  not.  he  said,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  we  will  have  a  nuclear  exchange 
in  my  lifetime."' 

In  the  years  between  his  warnings  to 
those  who  would  exceed  an  advisory  capac- 
ity in  Vietnam  "  and^his  recent  statements 
about  the  current  administrations  danger- 
ous" propo.sals  to  the  Soviets.  Senator  Pell 
has  perhaps  originated  more  forward-think- 
ing legislation  than  has  anyone  else  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  diverse  areas— the  use  of  sea- 
-W^ds.  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
and  to  Vietnamese  refugees,  rail  trans 
portation.  and  aid  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

Perhaps  those  in  academic  circles  know 
Senator  Pell  best  as  the  author  of  the  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (B.E.O.G.) 
that  now  bear  his  name.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  the  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  the  grants,  which  were  signed 
into  law  in  1972.  In  the  early  80s.  the  Pell 
grants  ran  up  against  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
trations  campaign  to  cap  federal  funds  for 
college  students.  After  a  battle  that 
matched  university  administrators,  parents, 
and  students  against  the  Administration,  a 
new  compromise  has  apparently  been 
reached  in  the  so-called  self-help"  propos- 
al. The  net  result,  says  Pells  assistant, 
David  Evans,  will  be  to  benefit  a  few  stu- 
dents in  low-cost  institutions,  but  those  in 
mstitutions  such  as  Columbia  will  suffer.  In 
Senator  Pells  view,  "the  very  poor  young- 
sters will  have  a  little  more  money,  but 
those  in  the  lower  and  middle-income 
groups  will  have  less."" 

In  an  address  to  the  Alumni  Federation. 
Commencement  Day.  1983.  Pell  noted  that 
at  the  end  of  the  last  decade  he  had  stressed 
that  "we  would  soon  be  able  to  turn  from  a 
fulfilled  promise  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  to  attaining  an  education 
of  excellence,  for  all.  That  was  more  than 
three  years  before  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  even  existed,  let 
alone  issued  its  very  somber  report  on  the 
present  state  of  American  education.  Iron- 
ically, the  fact  that  my  vision  of  excellence 
now  has  been  deferred  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  shift  in  our  national  priorities 
away  from  education  toward  defense." 

In  his  office  in  the  Capitol,  which,  like  his 
office  in  the  Senate  building,  is  decorated 
with  hundreds  of  photographs  and 
sketches- .many  of  which  feature  his  four 
children  and  four  grandchildren-Senator 
Pell  says  he  became  interested  in  the  fund- 
ing of  education  while  studying  at  Columbia 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  he  received  in 
1945.  "finishing  it  with  the  G.I.  Bill."  He 
qualified  for  the  bill  because  he  had  joined 
the  Coast  Guard  four  months  before  the 


attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  beginning  his  mili- 
tary service  as  a  ship's  cook. 

The  Pell  family's  connection  with  Colum- 
bia goes  back  to  the  days  of  Kings  College: 
A  stained  glass  window  in  the  cupola  of  St. 
Pauls  Chapel  bearing  the  family  coat  of 
arms  (.Deus  Amici  Et  Nos)  is  a  gift  to  the 
memorv  of  Philip  Pell,  Class  of  1770.  "Our 
Tory  origins  have  eroded  a  bit  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,"  Pell  told  the  Columbia 
alumni  group. 

Senator  Pell  was  born  in  New  York  City 
into  a  socially  prominent  Newport  family 
with  a  distinguished  record  of  public  service. 
His  father.  Herbert  C.  Pell,  who  also  attend- 
ed Columbia  and  lectured  here,  was  a  con- 
gressman. Democratic  state  chairman,  and 
minister  to  Hungary  and  Portugal.  Fore- 
bears include  five  members  of  the  Senate  or 
House  and  James  Knox  Polks  vice  presi- 
dent, George  Mifflin  Dallas.  A  Thomas 
Sully  portrait  of  Dallas  hangs  over  a  leather 
couch  in  the  senators  Capitol  office. 

The  Pell  family  "has  been  here  forever." 
says  the  senator,  and  "at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  Pells  on  both  sides. " 
It  was  Thomas  Pell's  marriage  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Indian  chief  that  led  to  the  fami- 
lys  holding  title  to  Pelham  and  New  Ro- 
chelle,  their  estate,  "from  both  the  British 
and  Indian  sides,""  says  Pell.  The  family  sold 
New  Rochelle  to  the  Huguenots,  but  kept 
Pelham  Manor.  Fort  Ticonderoga,  in  up- 
state New  York,  was  purchased  from  Colum- 
bia College  and  Union  Colleg'.-  and  Universi- 
ty in  Schenectedy  in  1820  by  V/illiam  Ferris 

Pel'-  ,-.        u 

Senator  Pell  says  he  came  to  politics  be- 
cause "I  always  wanted  to  work  in  a  service 
occupation— maybe  as  a  professor,  a  pub- 
lisher, an  editor,  a  clergyman.  I  was  a  diplo- 
mat   [he   was   with   the   U.S.   embassy    in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1946-47.  establishing  the 
U.S.  Consulate  General  in  Bratislava  and 
was  later  vice  consul  in  Genoa  in  1949],  and 
it  seemed  a  natural  progression  to  politics." 
At  age  twenty-two.  Pell  went  abroad  to 
help  Europeans  who  had  been  in  concentra- 
tion camps  (he  was  twice  arrested  by  the 
Nazis)  and  was  sent  by  the  Portuguese  Red 
Cross  across  France  and  Spain  in  an  ambu- 
lance loaded  with  packages  for  prisoners  of 
war.  An  article  he  wrote  about  that  experi- 
ence in  1941  shows  his  attention  to  detail 
and  his  concrete  narrative  style.  He  noted 
that    French    townspeople    were    "frankly 
anti-German  "  but  that  those  in  rural  areas 
■conceived  by  accident,  raised  in  ignorance, 
and   dying    in   poverty  .  .  .  were   self-suffi- 
cient and  did  not  care  who  ruled  France  »s 
long   as   they   ruled   their   barnyards."    In 
Spain,  "every  man  in  the  north  .  .  .  hungry 
and  discontented,  carries  a  gun  across  his 
shoulders  as  casually  as  a  New  York  worker 
wears  a  wrist  watch."  (The  Pell  family,  it 
appears,    has   contributed    to   the   develop- 
ment of  our  language  as  well  as  our  culture. 
Senator  Pell's  great-grand-uncle  Pierre  Lor- 
illard  who  lived  in  Tuxedo  Park,  in  Orange 
County.  New  York,  in  the  late  1880s,  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  custom  of  changing 
from  a  tailcoat  to  a  smoking  jacket  after 
dinner;  thus  the  term   "tuxedo"  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  jacket  less  formal  than  a  tail- 
coat. Another  forebear.  John  Pell,  a  seven- 
teenth-century mathematician,  brought  the 
division  sign  [-1  into  our  mathematics  vo- 
cabulary.) 

Since  December  1944.  Pell  Ihas  been  mar- 
ried to  Nuala  O'Donnell,  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  the  founder  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company.  Both  Pells  speak 
French  and  perfected  their  Italian  during  a 
Foreign  Service  tour  of  Italy;  he  knows  Por- 
tuguese as  well. 


The  day  after  winning  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary in  Rhode  Island.  Pell,  then  forty-one. 
was  described  by  The  New  York  Times  as 
"slightly  over  six  feet  tall,  slim,  with  wavy 
dark  brown  hair,  and  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  screen  actor  after  the  pattern  of  Henry 
Fonda."  Twenty-two  years  later,  the  senator 
stands  just  as  tall,  is  slim,  has  wavy  hair 
now  entirely  white  (photographs  show  that 
he  once  has  a  white  mustache),  and  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  screen  actor  of  the  patri- 
cian type.  His  trimness  at  age  sixty-four 
may  be  partially  attributed  to  his  daily  jog- 
ging. On  his  wall  is  a  clipping  attesting  that 
he  ran  second  in  the  senior  division  of  the 
6.2-mile  race  in  Providence  in  1980,  in  which 
seven  hundred  runners  competed. 

The  Pells,  who  live  in  a  Colonial  mansion 
in  Georgetown  and  at  "Pelican  Ledge""  in 
Newport,  play  tennis  and  sail  (his  campaign- 
ing is  done  both  door-to-door  and  boat-to- 
boat),  and  Pell  claims  that  he  is  "probably 
the  only  senator  licensed  to  operate  a  mo- 
torcycle."" 

The  senator  is  the  author  of  three  books 
and  is  honorary  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  and  he  routinely  presents 
a  Bible  to  each  new  president.  When  he 
proffered  it  to  Jimmy  Carter,  the  President 
thanked  him  politely  but  added,  "I've  al- 
ready read  it."  Senator  Pell,  also  a  reader, 
has  a  preference  for  history  and  govern- 
ment, and  his  offices  are  crammed  with 
books.  He  is  also  a  talented  writer  (he  was 
once  vice  president  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.),  and  his  "Power 
and  Policy:  America's  Role  in  World  Af- 
fairs" (W.  W.  Norton.  1972),  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  and  balanced  book.  "To  the  stu- 
dent of  diploiyiacy,"  he  writes,  "nothing 
seems  clearer  than  this:  Every  nation  s  for- 
eign policy  should  be  based  on  that  nation"s 
true  interests,  to  the  inclusion  of  sentiment, 
nostalgia,  or  evangelical  fervor." 

Pell  goes  on  to  say  that  "if  the  first 
lesson  of  history  is  that  foreign  policy 
should  be— but  often  Is  not— based  on  true 
and  ever-changing  national  interests,  the 
second  important  lesson  is  this:  Wars,  big  or 
little,  are  at  least  as  natural  to  man  as 
peace,  but  they  are  not  inevitable."  Con- 
flicts between  nations  can  be  cooled  down, 
he  says,  but  historical  examples  are  difficult 
to  trace  because  these  are  the  "wars  that 
never  were.""  One  instance  in  our  own  histo- 
ry is  the  "series  of  peaceful  settlements 
with  England  of  disputes  over  the  American 
northeastern  frontier  following  the  War  of 
1812.  Ill  feeling  and  a  long  series  of  crises 
continued  between  the  two  countries  for 
decades  after  the  war.  but  renewed  warfare 
wai  successfully  avoided  until  ulimately  ar- 
bitration became  a  habit." 

A  third  major  lesson  of  diplomatic  history 
"is  that  international  agreements  are  hon- 
ored only  so  long  as  each  participant  consid- 
ers it  in  his  national  interests  to  do  so:  in 
other  words,  so  long  as  the  costs  of  violating 
the  agreement  exceed  whatever  benefits 
might  be  expected  from  the  violation.""  In 
accord  w'th  his  own  know'ledge  of  diplomat- 
ic history  is  Pells  position  on  a  mutual  nu- 
clear freeze  and  weapons  reduction  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union:  "People  dont 
like  to  talk  about  a  nuclear  exchange,  but 
it's  clear  that  the  Soviets  aren't  interested 
in  being  incinerated  either."" 

The  breadth  of  Senator  Pell"s  interest 
and  skills  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  diversity  of  the  legislation  he  has  intro- 
duced. Some  examples:  He  was  the  author 
of  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966  "to  enable  us  to  develop 
the  oceans  in  the  same  way  the  Land  Grant 


College  Act  of  1865  developed  American  ag- 
riculture." He  was  the  original  force  behind 
federal  legislation  to  crack  down  on  the 
combination  of  moving  vehicle  and  alcohol, 
and  his  set  of  tough  drunk -driving  measures 
was  signed  into  law  last  year.  He  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  Grand  Transportation 
Act  of  1965,  which  brought  about  a  dramat- 
ic improvement  in  passenger  rail  transporta- 
tion in  the  Northeast  Corridor  from  Boston 
to  Washington;  upgrading  of  the  roadbed 
and  tracks  made  possible  smoother,  faster 
rides,  and  the  act  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Metroliner.  Pell  says  he  would  still  like  "to 
vacuum  people  out  of  the  sky  and  off  the 
highways'  and  make  the  subway  system  a 
model  of  high-speed  transportation.  His 
book  "Megalopolis  Unbound'"  (1966).  an  ac- 
count of  his  one-man  crusade,  was  descril)ed 
by  New  York  Times  book  reviewer  Clive 
Entwistle  as  "a  demonstration  of  what  one 
determined  and  far-sighted  senator  can  do 
for  his  contemporaries,  for  future  genera- 
tions, and  for  himself."" 

Another  proof  of  Senator  Pells  farsight- 
edness is  his   having   introduced  the   1963 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  Act.  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  (NEA)  and  for  the 
Humanities  (NEH).  Reflecting  on  that  act 
in  1979.  Pell  told  a  Washington  Star  report- 
er that  he  had  lost  voter  support  by  becom- 
ing identified  with  the  arts  and  by  partici- 
pating in  a  much-publicized  conflict  with 
Ronald  Berman,  chairman  of  NEH,  in  1976. 
The  way  to  the  voters'  hearts  in  the  sixties, 
he  had  found,  was  not  through  the  arts: 
"Arts  were  not  respectable.  People  didn't 
want  their  children  to  be  artists.  If  Id  been 
interested    in    my    political    betterment,    I 
would  never  have  gone  into  the  arts,  be- 
cause I  got  more  political  hassle  and  draw- 
backs  .  .  .   than   benefit   from   it."  Today, 
however.  Pell  says  he  is  still  committed  to 
the  arts,  no  matter  how  politically  unpopu- 
lar they  are,  and  still  believes  in  "grassroots 
participation"  in  the  "enriching  process  aiid 
products  of  humanistic  studies."  He  says  he 
is  "•  the  only  member  of  Congress  still  sur- 
viving who  put  through  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities act  and  the  bill  to  create  an  Insti- 
tute for  Museum  Services."  He  has  also  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  proposingea  National  Art 
Bank  through  which  the  government  would 
purchase  works  of  living  American  artists 
and  lend  them  to  federal  buildings  all  over 
the  country. 

Had  Senator  Pell  been  interested  only  in 
his  own  political  betterment,  he  would  not 
have  spoken  out  for  racial  integration  in  the 
schools  in  an  election  year  when  racial  vio- 
lence was  erupting  in  three  integrated 
Rhode  Island  high  schools.  But  although 
his  position  on  equality  in  education  hurt 
him  in  an  industrial,  heavily  democratic 
state  rapidly  swinging  toward  the  right,  he 
was  reelected  to  a  third  term  in  the 
Senate— and  then  to  a  fourth  in  1978. 

The  Senator  has  said.  "I  have  a  seven- 
word  definition  of  my  job  and  of  my  life: 
Translate  ideas  into  events,  and  help 
peopler  ■"  In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  in  1971. 
Pell  condemned  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  "Our  common  conscience  still  bears 
the  scars  of  our  silence  in  the  nineteen-lhir- 
ties:  history  must  not  record  that  in  the 
nineteen-seventies  we  again  closed  our  eyes 
and  our  hearts  to  the  'persecution  of  the 
Jewish  people."  Three  years  later  he  spoke 
out  for  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union:  "I 
am  under  no  illusions  as  to  any  sun  and 
light  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  at  least 
people  there  are  alive  and  leading  reason- 
ably normal  lives.  It  is  not  the  scorched  area 
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it  could  be  in  a  World  War  Three.  '  Pells 
regard  for  the  world's  people  is  epitomized 
in  the  motto  on  his  office  wall,  attributed  to 
George  Washington:  To  bigotry  no  sanc- 
tion! To  persecution  no  assistance!" 

An  extension  of  this  regard  is  his  concern 
for  the  environment.  As  earl.\  as  1967.  he 
called  for  international  control  of  the 
oceans  and  the  prohibiting  of  weapons 
placement  in  the  ocean  floor,  a  resolution 
incorporated  into  the  1972  Seabeds  Arms 
Control  Treaty,  which  was  signed  by  eighty- 
seven  nations.  In  1973  he  introduced  a  bill 
opposing  the  potential  military  use  of  envi- 
ronmental modification  'from  simple  rain- 
making  to  possible  earthquake  stimulating, 
steering  of  ocean  currents,  or  tidal  wave 
stimulating. "  He  deplores  tampering  with 
natural  forces.  "  including  the  cloud-seeding 
used  to  aller  rainfall  in  Southeast  Asia:  he 
calls  this    weather  warfare.  ' 

Senator  Pell  does  not  want  to  see  weap- 
ons systen>s  in  outer  space.  Four  years  ago 
he  proposed  that  no  country-,  or  body  within 
a  country,  undertake  any  major  project  that 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment of  another  nation  or  global  common 
area  without  having  first  filed  an  interna- 
tional environment  assessment  with  the 
United  Nations.  The  need  for  an  interna- 
tional environment  treaty  is  based  says 
Pell,  'on  my  expectation  that  science  and 
technology  are  going  to  be  increasingly 
looked  to  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
meeting  the  food,  energy,  resource,  and 
transportation  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing 
world  population.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  any  misconceived  or  badly  controlled 
application  of  technology  could  have  far- 
reaching  and  often  uncertain  effects  on 
many  parts  of  the  world." 

Pell  considers  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (1976).  involving 
some  one  hundred  and  forty  nations  and 
dealing  with  issues  affecting  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  "most  im- 
portant multilateral  negotiation  since  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  in  1945.  which 
drew  up  the  United  Nations  Charter." 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Pell  says 
that  today  "arms  negotiations  dwarf  every 
other  problem.  If  we  are  not  successful 
there,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  we  have  or 
do  not  have  a  depression.  "  Of  President 
Reagan,  he  says:  "He  is  an  honest  man:  he 
believes  what  he  says.  But  he  is  a  realist  and 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  compromise— the 
mark  of  a  sensible  course.  I  hope  he  will 
change  course  on  this  issue,  or  it  will  lead  to 
disaster." 

\  He  told  the  Senate  in  January  1982.  "All 
of  us  passengers  on  Planet  Earth  have  an 
ecHial  interest  in  seeking  to  prevent  a  nucle- 
ar exchange." 

Claiborne  Pell  commands  a  position  of 
power  and  influence  enjoyed  by  few  of  his 
Senate  colleagues.  Much  of  his  legislation 
has  benefitted  higher  education,  transporta- 
tion, the  arts  and  humanities,  and  the  uses 
of  our  environment.  It  is  an  interesting 
measure  of  the  man's  far-sightedness  that 
although  many  of  his  proposals  are  consid- 
ered controversial  when  he  presents  them. 
5 hey  are  often— sometimes  years  later— 
.dopted  as  policy:  his  "forward  thinking" 
frequently  enables  him  to  anticipate  the 
moods  of  various  segments  of  society. 
.After  his  first  election.  Pell  was  quoted  in 
tfie  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac 
(I960)  as  saying,  "This  is  the  type  of  life. 
tihe  type  of  work,  I've  always  had  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  since  I  was  twenty." 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  he  main- 


tains that,  although  his  vi.sion  of  education 
al  excellence  has  been  deferred,  he  will  con 
tinue  working  to  preserve  the  History  and  to 
ensure  the  survival  of  all  of  us  pa.s.sengers 
on  Planet  Earth. 

(Senator  Pell  was  awarded  the  honorary 
LL.D.  degree  from  Columbia  University  at 
commencement.  May  17.  1983.  and  was  the 
Alumni  Federation's  Commencement  Day 
Luncheon  speaker.  A  graduate  of  Princeton 
(B.A..  cum  laude.  1940).  he  received  the 
M.A.  degree  in  international  administration 
from  Columbia  in  1946.) 

(Mrs.  HAWKINS  assumed  the 
chair.) 


THE  CONTADORA  PROCESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  at  this  Tuesday's  confer- 
ence luncheon  the  Senate  Demycratic 
Conference,  which  is  the  conference  of 
ail  Democratic  Senators,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  without  dissent: 

The  Senate  Democratic  Conference 
hereby  endorses  the  Contadora  process,  for 
which  President  Reagan  expressed  "strong 
support  in  his  letter  of  July  26.  1983.  to  the 
President  of  Panama. 

Members  of  this  side  of  the  aisle 
support  and  encouraged  the  peace  ini- 
tiative which  have  been  undertaken  b.v 
Panama,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Ven- 
ezuela. The  resolution  we  passed  is  a 
formal  expression  of  that  support. 

Last  week,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  authored  a  thoughful 
opinion  piece  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
which  also  commended  the  attempt  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Cen- 
tral America  undertaken  by  the  Con- 
tadora Group. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  Senator  Pell's  oped 
piece  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  Is  a  Way  Off  "The  Slippery 
Slope  "—Latin  America  Crisis  Needs  Con- 
ciliatory Gestures  on  Both  Sides 

( By  Claiborne  Pell ) 

President  Reagan's  press  conference  Tues- 
day exposed  a  basis  contradiction  in  his  Ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica that,  if  not  corrected,  will  lead  to  the 
Americanization  of  the  conflict  in  that  area. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  President  supported 
the  mediation  efforts  of  the  .so-called  Conta- 
dora group  (the  governments  of  Mexico,  Co- 
lombia, Venezuela  and  Panama),  and  said 
that  he  was  "encouraged  by  some  recent 
statements  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  that 
seem  to  indicate  that  they.  too.  now  recog- 
nize the  merit  to  regional  negotiations." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  defended  the  dan- 
gerous course  of  gunboat  diplomacy  on 
which  he  has  embarked,  and  he  refused  to 
rule  out  the  use  of  U.S.  troops  against  Nica- 
ragua. 

Despite  his  rhetoric  in  support  of  a  negoti- 
ated solution  to  the  turmoil  in  Central 
America,  the  President's  actions  in  dispatch- 
ing ships  and  troops  to  the  area  suggest 
that  in  fact  he  has  opted  for  a  policy  of  mill- 
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tary  intimidation  instead  of  diplomatic  con- 
ciliation. 

His  show  of  military  force  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  repudiation  of  the  Contadora 
group's  most  rcc-ent  proposal  for  negotia- 
tions and  a  dismissal  of  Nicaragua's  willing- 
ness, for  the  first  lime,  to  engage  i:i  multi- 
lateral negotiations  that  would  include  dis- 
cussion of  arms  flows  to  Salvadoran  rebels. 
Two  con.sequences  harmful  to  U.S.  interests 
are  possible. 

First  of  all.  I  fear  that  the  Contadora 
group  may  quietly  withdraw  from  the  scene. 
And  Nicaraguan  hard-liners,  sensitive  to  the 
thought  of  negotiating  under  the  shadow  of 
U.S.  guns,  may  force  a  retraction  of  the 
Sandinista  government's  offer.  Reviving  the 
po.ssibility  of  negotiations  under  those  cir- 
cumstances would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

Second.  I  fear  that  the  presence  of  U.S. 
ships  and  4.000  U.S.  troops  in  Honduras 
could  serve  as  a  protective  cover  for  a  seri- 
ous attempt,  by  forces  sympathetic  to  the 
former  Somoza  regime,  to  overt hr(iw  the 
Sandinista  government.  And  one  misstep  at 
sea  or  on  land  could  lead  to  direct  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  in  a  conflict  in  which 
tlv  American  people  clearly  want  no  part. 

Even  if  these  dire  consequences  do  not 
occur,  the  Administration's  show  of  force  is 
unlikely  to  achieve  anything  except  to  rai.se 
questions  about  what  the  next  U.S.  military 
move  will  be  and  how  long  our  friends  in  the 
region  will  tolerate  such  action. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  criticize  what 
the  Administration  is  doing.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  present  credible  alternatives.  So 
what  is  to  be  done? 

Most  immediately,  the  Administration 
should  scale  down  the  size  of  the  planned 
exerci.ses  to  conform  more  nearly  to  those 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  area  since  1965. 
This  should  be  the  prelude  for  a  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba;  an  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  a  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Contadora  group. 

If  this  effort  fails,  the  question  ol  Nicara- 
guan transgressions  and  the  appropriate  re- 
gional response  should  be  placed  before  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  That  is 
what  was  done  quite  successfully  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  We  only  court 
the  enmity  of  our  neighbors  in  the  hemi- 
sphere by  going  it  alone. 

Similarly,  in  El  Salvador,  we  should  be 
fostering  a  totally  unconditional  dialogue 
between  the  government  and  the  guerril- 
las—a dialogue  not  restricted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  participation  in  elections.  In  view  of 
past  U.S.  actions  to  overthrow  democratical- 
ly elected  Marxist  governments  in  Chile  and 
Guatemala,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
for  the  guerrillas  to  want  to  talk  about  more 
than  the  details  of  elections. 

In  the  longer  term,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  basic  security  problems  in  Cen- 
tral America— and  in  all  Latin  America  for 
that  matter— are  primarily  economic,  social 
and  political,  not  military.  Furthermore, 
these  problems  are  indigenous  to  each  coun- 
try in  the  area,  and  are  not  impo.sed  from 
outside.  Even  the  most  diehard  opponents 
of  the  Castro  and  Sandinista  regimes  cannot 
deny  that  they  were  internally  nurtured  re- 
spon.ses  to  domestic  problems. 

The  solutions  to  the  region's  problems 
are,  logically,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, serious  attention  to  human  rights  and 
political  dialogue— including  the  resumption 
of  formal  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  Even  where  there 
is  external  support  for  insurgency,  as  in  El 
Salvador,  the  underlying  problems  are  do- 


mestic, and  no  amount  of  military  aid  or  ad- 
visers can  remove  the  problems  on  which 
the  insurgents  feed.  . 

The  Administrations  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative and  the  Kissinger  commission  are 
welcome,  although  belated,  responses  to 
these  problems.  But  the  depth  of  commit- 
ment to  the  approaches  implied  in  these  ini- 
tiatives is  called  into  question  by  the  Ad- 
ministrations  preference  for  saber-rattling. 
The  need  to  shift  the  focus  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Central  America  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  be  blind  to  the  external  forces  that 
are  exploiting  the  misery  and  repression  in 
the  area  for  their  own  ends.  There  is  a  need, 
as  the  President  has  said,  to  provide  a 
"shield  of  democracy." 

But  as  with  Vietnam,  the  American 
people  will  not  bear  the  burden  for  such  a 
shield  if  the  threat  to  democracy  is  exagger- 
ated and  it  alternatives  to  military  action 
have  not  been  seriously  pursued. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 

Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  is  recognized 

for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S  1766-AMENDING  THE  JUDI- 
CIAL REVIEW  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCE- 
DURE  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  I  hope 
this  measure,  which  has  come  to  be 
generally    known     as    the     Bumpers 
amendment  will  have  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.   I  can 
make    that    broad    assertion.    Madam 
President,     because     essentially     this 
same  bill,  which  embodies  ideas  I  have 
worked    for    since    1975,    was    passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  just  last 
year  And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am 
joined    by    Senators    Quayle,    Nunn, 
Heflin,     DeConcini,     Simpson,     and 
Grassley   in   offering   this   bill.   Last 
year  this  body  approved  my  judicial 
review  amendments  as  section  5  of  S. 
1080.  That  bill,  which  was  our  major 
effort  at  regulatory  reform  last  Con- 
gress  unfortunately  never  saw  action 
in  the  House.  The  need  for  regulatory 
reform,  however,  has  not  diminished. 
It  has,  in  fact,  increased  greatly. 

Now  is  an  especially  appropriate 
time  to  consider  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment. I  say  this  because  of  the  great 
concern  which  has  been  expressed  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  over 
the   impact  of   the   Supreme  Court's 


recent  decision  in  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  against 
Chadha,  holding  unconstitutional  the 
so-called  legislative  veto.  Whatever 
one  thinks  about  the  merits  of  that  de- 
cision and  the  legislative  veto— and  I 
admit  to  always  having  been  a  critic  of 
the  legislative  veto— the  fact  is  that  it 
had  become  an  established  part  of  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  over 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Unless  we  substitute 
other  contr<Dls  the  removal  of  congres- 
sional review  over  rulemaking  by  the 
unelected  agency  chiefs  will  only  in- 
crease the  potential  for  the  abuse  of 
executive  power  by  countless,  name- 
less, faceless  administrators  whose  de- 
cisions have  such  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

A  great  variety  of  legislative  re- 
sponses to  the  Chadha  decision  has 
been  suggested,  and  more  will  un- 
doubtedly be  forthcoming.  In  my  judg- 
ment, however,  no  one  thus  far  has  of- 
fered a  comprehensive  answer,  one 
which  will  adequately  guarantee  that 
the  vast  Federal  bureaucracy  is  held 
accountable  for  its  decisions,  I  have 
concluded,  therefore,  that  this  is  an» 
especially  appropriate  and  important 
time  to  enact  an  amendment  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  that 
basic  law  which  governs  procedures  in 
all  Federal  agencies,  which  will  in- 
crease the  degree  of  scrutiny  which  is 
applied  to  agency  decisions  when  they 
are  reviewed  in  the  Federal  courts. 

POLICY 

The  rationale  for  this  bill  is  readily 
understandable  and  basic.  It  is  a  basic 
constitutional  rule  that  in  our  repre- 
sentKtive  democracy,  the  legislative 
power  shall  be  exercised  by  elected 
repBesentatives  and  not  by  unelected 
bureaucrats  who  are  not  responsible  to 
the:  electorate.  The  delegation  doc- 
trine—that constitutional  doctrine 
which  permits  us  in  Congress  to  dele- 
gate to  agencies  the  power  to  make 
rules  necessary  to  carry  out  the  legis- 
lative mandate— presumes  that  there 
will  be  methods  for  controlling  this 
delegated  power.  Indeed,  without  such 
control  the  agencies  would  be  the 
judges  of  their  own  actions.  The  fox  in 
the  henhouse.  Such  a  result  is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  set  out  by  Mr. 
Justice  Reed  in  Social  Security  Board 
against  Nierotko:  "An  agency  may  not 
finally  determine  the  limits  of  its  stat- 
utory power.  That  is  a  judicial  func- 
tion." 327  U.S.  358.  369  (1946). 

This  bill  will  strengthen  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Acfs  intended  pro- 
tection against  regulatory  actions 
which  are  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
and  it  will  do  this  in  four  important 
ways.  First,  in  agency  actions  known 
as  informal  rulemaking,  this  law  will 
require  that  the  facts  which  all  the 
reason  for  the  rule  be  shown  to  have 
substantial  support  in  the  agency's 
rulemaking  file.  Second,  the  opening 
words  of  section  706  state:    "The  re- 


viewing,   court     shall     independently 
decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law." 
The  addition  of  this  one  word,  "inde- 
pendently," will  significantly  change 
existing  law  to  insure  that  individuals 
stand  on  equal  footing  with  the  regu- 
lators when  challenging  them  in  court. 
Third,  the  burden  will  be  placed  on 
the  agency  in  litigation  to  show  that 
the  actions  it  has  taken  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 
specifically  delegated  to  the  agency  by 
the  statutes  which  created  the  agency. 
That   is   to  say,   the   courts   will   no 
longer  be  able  to  indulge  in  the  pre- 
sumption that,  'if  the  agency  did  it.  it 
must  be  within  itff  power."  Instead,  the 
agency  will  have  to  affirmatively  show 
that  it  was  authorized  by  Congress  to 
act  in  a  particular  case  and, to  take  the 
actions  which  it  took. 

TJie  court  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  particular  area  is  one  where 
the  language  of  the  act  shows  clearly 
that  Congress  intended  action  by  the 
agency,  or,  if  the  language  is  ambigu- 
ous, then  the  agency  action  must  be 
based  on  other  verifiable  legislative 
'  intent. 

Fourth  and  finally,  and  vitally,  the 
courts  are  to  acdord  no  presumption  in 
favor  of  or  agajnst  an  agency's  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Again,  the  court, 
not  the  agency,  should  be  the  ultimate 
interpreter  of  the  law,  and  the  Bump- 
ers amendment  makes  this  clear. 

This  last  provision  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect what  I  have  long  seen  as  an  anom- 
aly in  the  law.  I  have  always  thought 
it  peculiar   that   the   courts   have  so 
often  stated  that  they  will,  on  a  close 
question,  defer  to  an  agency's  exper- 
tise on  questions  of  law.  I  say  this  is 
an  anomaly  because  I  take  seriously 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  famous  state- 
ment   in    Marbury    against    Madison 
that.  "It  is  emphatically  the  province 
and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  • 
say  what  the  law  is."  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  abdicated 
this  duty  when  they  defer  to  an  agen- 
cy's interpretation  of  the  law  which 
the  agency  is  charged  with  enforcing. 
It    is    the    courts,    not   the    agencies, 
which  are  charged  under  the  Constitu- 
tion with   the   duty   to   resolve   legal 
questions  necessary  to  the  decision  of 
cases  before  them.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  entitled  to 
some  degree  of  "respect  on  questions  of 
fact    and    policy    in    their    respective 
areas     of     responsibility.     But     the 
present  judicial  doctrine  of  deference 
to  administrative  bureaucrats  on  ques- 
tions of  law  goes  a  long  way  toward 
the    evil    of    which    Bishop    Hoadly 
warned  in  his  sermon  before  the  King 
on  March  13.  1717: 

Whoever  hath  an  absolute  to  interpret 
any  written  or  spoken  laws,  it  is  he  who  is 
truly  the  Jawgiver,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, ancjnot  the  person  who  first  spoke  or 
wTOte  them. 
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I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  expeditious- 
ly to  enact  this  important  reform  into 
law. 

LEGAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BUMPERS  AMENDMENT 

One  primary  mechanism  for  control 
of  agency  discretion  is  the  require- 
ment that  when  the  legislature  dele- 
gates power,  it  must  establish  an  "in- 
telligible principle"  to  govern  the  dele- 
gation, and  that  the  judiciary  will  hold 
invalid  actions  which  are  not  author- 
ized by  the  statutory  delegation. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  recent  opinions 
by  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  underscored  that  need  by  empha- 
sizing that  absent  clear  Congressional 
guidelines  as  to  the  limits  of  delegated 
power  and  clear  Congressional  guide- 
lines as  to  how.  once  delegated,  the 
power  is  to  be  used,  the  purported 
grant  may  be  unconstitutional.  For  ex- 
ample. Industrial  Union  Dep'L.  AFL- 
CIO  V.  American  Petroleum  Inst..  448 
U.S.  607,  ,  (1980)  (Rehnquist.  J. 
concurring)  (concluding  that  §  6(b)(5) 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  violates  "the  doctrine  against  un- 
canalized  delegations  of  legislative 
power");  American  Textile  Manujac- 
turers  Institute,  Inc.  v.  Donovan.  49 
U.S.L.W.  4729,  ,  (U.S,  June  16, 

1981)  (Rehnquist,  J.,  dissenting). 
Moreover,  once  Congress  has  done  its 
duty  by  establishing  such  principles, 
the  courts  must  do  their  duty  by  hold- 
ing invalid  actions  which  are  not  au- 
thorized by  that  statutory  delegation. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Reed,  "An 
agency  may  not  finally  determine  the 
limits  of  its  statutory  power.  That  is  a 
judicial  function"  Social  Security 
Board  v.  Nierotko,  327  U.S.  358.  369 
(1946). 

It  is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  un- 
derscore this  principle  that  the  courts, 
and  not  agencies,  make  the  final  deci- 
sions as  to  the  extent  of  agency  juris- 
diction or  authority.  Moreover,  other 
experiences  with  judicial  review 
during  the  past  decade  demonstrate 
the  need  for  additional  Congressional 
guidance  to  the  courts  on  other  as- 
pects of  the  review  of  agency  rules.  In 
certain  cases,  the  courts  have  given 
undue  deference  to  agency  interpreta- 
tions of  Congressional  intent  in  con- 
struing statutory  provisions  or  terms. 
This  judicially  created  doctrine  of  def- 
erence, which  in  certain  instances  is 
applied  as  virtual  presumption  of  cor- 
rectness of  all  interpretations  of  law 
by  an  agency,  imposes  unfair  burdens 
on  citizens  in  appeals  of  agency  rules 
and  undermines  the  proper  role  of  the 
courts.  This  amendment  disapproves 
of  this  doctrine.  The  courts  should  not 
presume  that  the  agencies  are  correct 
in  their  interpretations  of  the  law, 
whether  derived  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  organic  statutes  and  imple- 
menting regulations,  procedural  stat- 
utes, such  as  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  or  Federal  common  law 
where  it  exists. 


The  first  change  made  by  subsection 
5(b)  is  the  insertion  of  the  word  "inde- 
pendently" in  the  introductory  sen- 
tence of  section  706  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  ("the  reviewing  court 
shall  independently  decide  all  relevant 
questions  of  law.  interpret  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  provisions,  and 
determine  the  meaning  or  applicabil- 
ity of  the  terms  of  an  agency  action"). 
This  modification  applies  to  all  the 
duties  of  a  reviewing  court  set  out  in 
that  sentence  and  is  intended  to  reem- 
phasize  the  primary  role  of  the  courts 
in  interpreting  all  sources  of  law  in- 
volved in  the  review  of  agency  rules. 

The  addition  of  a  new  clause  (F)  to 
section  706(a)(2)  provides  a  separate, 
clarified  standard  for  review  of  certain 
factual  determinations  in  informal 
rulemakings.  Relying  on  the  analysis 
in  Recommendation  74-4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference,  1  C.P.R. 
§305.74-4  (1980),  clasue  2(F)  requires 
substantial  support  for  factual  deter- 
minations in  informal  rulemaking 
when  (1)  the  determination  of  fact  is 
necessary  to  the  rule,  (that  is,  where 
the  rule  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  "arbi- 
trary, capricious,  [or]  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion" criterion  or  where  the  rule 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  agency's  au- 
thority, absent  such  a  finding  of  fact), 
or  (2)  the  finding  of  fact  is  an  "assert- 
ed" basis  for  the  rule,  (that  is,  where 
the  agency  relies  on  the  finding  as 
part  of  its  rationale  for  the  policy 
choice  reflected  in  the  rule). 

Under  clause  2(F)  the  "substantial 
support"  must  be  found  in  "the  rule 
making  file,  viewed  as  a  whole."  Sec- 
tion 706  in  its  present  form  does  not 
specifically  prescribe  the  standard  of 
review  for  factual  issues  raised  in 
review  of  rules  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 553  procedures.  Courts  have  thus 
had  to  apply  the  "arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, [or]  an  abuse  of  discretion"  test 
to  these  factual  issues.  Many  have 
looked  for  analogy  to  the  "substantial 
evidence"  stanciard  now  applicable  to 
review  of  rulemakings  "on  the  record" 
and  have  formulated  an  equivalent 
standard  requiring  a  court  to  take  a 
"hard  look"  at  agency  factual  determi- 
nation. Other  courts  have  reviewed 
factual  issues  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
none  easily  defined. 

The  "substantial  support"  criterion 
is  based  on  the  precedents  of  judicial 
review  provisions  in  recent  enabling 
statutes  that  follow  the  logic  of  the 
"hard  look"  line  of  cases.  For  example. 
Toxic  Sul)stances  Control  Act,  15 
U.S.C.  §  2618(c)(B)(i);  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  15 
U.S.C.  §57a(e)(3)(A).  The  courts,  in 
applying  this  standard  should  essen- 
tially follow  the  criteria  discussed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Universal 
Camera  Corp.  v.  NLRB.  340  U.S.  471, 
487-88  (1951)  and  Consolvo  v.  FMC. 
383  U.S.  607,  619-20  (1966).  Later  cir- 
cuit cases  such  as  Greater  Boston  Tele- 
vision Corp.  V.  FCC,  444  F.2d  841.  851 


(D.C.  Cir.  1970)  characterize  the 
Courts  role  as  making  certain  that 
the  agency  took  a  "hard  look"  at  the 
salient  problems  and  "genuinely  en- 
gaged in  reasoned  decisions-making." 
Others,  citing  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park.  Inc.  v.  Volpe.  401  U.S.  402  (1971), 
have  held  that  "the  grounds  upon 
which  the  agency  acted  must  be  clear- 
ly disclosed  in.  and  substantiated  by 
the  record.  "  Appalachian  Power  Co.  v. 
Train.  545  F.2d  1351.  1356  (4th  Cir. 
1976).  See  Sierra  Club  v.  Costle.  No. 
79-1565  (D.C.  Cir.  April  29.  1981)  ("If 
the  agency's  decision  is  not  based  on 
substantial  evidence  it  will  be  held  to 
be  arbitrary  and  capricious.  "  Id.  slip 
op.  at  32  n.  67.).  The  words  "substan- 
tial support "  are  also  intended  to  re- 
quire that  the  data  or  materials  in  the 
record  on  which  the  agency  based  its 
factual  determinations  must  be  reli- 
able and  credible  even  though  they  do 
not  necessarily  satisfy  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence applied  in  judicial  proceedings. 

Earlier  versions  of  this  amendment 
used  the  words  "substantial  evidence" 
rather  than  "substantial  support"  in 
clause  (2)(F).  The  change  in  language 
here  is  meant  to  negate  any  implica- 
tion that  the  intent  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  require  indirectly  the  use 
of  trial-type  procedures  in  informal 
rulemaking.  Procedural  requirements 
for  informal  rulemaking  will  be  found 
in  other  provisions  of  the  A.P.A.,  such 
as  in  our  amendments  to  section  553. 
and  in  constitutional  and  common  law- 
considerations  of  fairness.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  words  "substantial 
support"  imply  that  agencies  must  use 
procedures  beyond  those  required  by 
law  elsewhere. 

Finally,  "substantial  support  "  stand- 
ard in  new  clause  (2)(F)  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  an 
exercise  of  discretion  (policy  choice) 
by  the  agency,  which  remains  subject 
to  the  "arbitrary,  capricious,  [or]  an 
abuse  of  discretion  "  standard  of  clause 
2(A),  and  the  factual  foundation  for 
such  a  choice. 

The  final  change  of  subsection  5(b) 
adds  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section 
706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
first  sentence  of  new  subsection  (c)  of 
section  706  directs  the  courts  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  policing  regulatory 
power  by  closely  construing  statutes 
which  transfer  regulatory  authority  to 
administrators.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  followed  this  approach  in  recent 
decisions.  FCC  v.  Midwest  Video  Corp., 
440  U.S.  689  (1979):  NLRB  v.  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Chicago.  440  U.S.  490 
(1979).  See  also  Kent  v.  Dulles,  357 
U.S.  116  (1958):  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Assn.  Inc.  v.  United  States,  415 
U.S.  336  (1974):  Schwartz.  Administra- 
tive Law  cases  during  1979,  32  Ad.  L. 
Rev.  441,  413-415(1980). 

Thus,  subsection  (c)  emphasizes  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  courts  to 


make  sure  that  agencies  do  not  exceed 
the  jurisdiction  or  authority  conferred 
on  them  by  statute.  Many  people,  in 
the   Congress   and   in   the   public   at 
large,  believe  that  when  Federal  regu- 
lators seek  to  intrude  into  areas  not 
contemplated  by  the  authorizing  stat- 
ute, reviewing  courts  are  too  lenient  in 
judging  whether  an  agency  has  im- 
posed    an     unauthorized     regulatory 
burden  on  the  citizen.  Courts  already 
vigorously   and   carefully   discharging 
their  responsibility  may  not  have  to 
alter  their  practice.   In  this  respect, 
subsection  (c)  embodies  a  legislative 
solution  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Ad- 
ministrative  Procedure   Act   and   the 
Taft-Hartley   Act   in    1946   and    1947. 
That    story    is    recounted    in    Justice 
Frankfurter's  opinion  for  the  Court  in 
Universal   Camera   Corp.   v.   National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  340  U.S.  474 
(1951).      The      following     conclusion 
reached  by  the  Court  in  that  case  is 
equally  applicable  to  this  subsection: 

[Elnactment  of  these  statutes  does  not  re- 
quire every  Court  of  Appeals  to  alter  its 
practice.  Some— perhaps  a  majority— have 
always  applied  the  attitude  reflected  In  this 
legislation.  To  explore  whether  a  particular 
court  should  or  should  not  alter  its  practice 
would  only  divert  attention  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  standard  now  prescribed  to  a 
futile  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  test  for- 
merly used  by  a  particular  court. 

Under  subsection  (c),  a  court  must 
determine  that  the  agency's  authority 
to  act  has  been  granted  expressly  in 
the  organic  statute  or,  in  the  event  of 
ambiguity,  by  reference  to  the  stat- 
ute's legislative  history  or  other  con- 
temporary materials  relevant  to  ascer- 
taining legislative  intent.  This  provi- 
sion   is    intended    to    underscore    the 
duty  of  the  courts  to  insure  that  agen- 
cies do  not  trariscend  the  boundaries 
of   the   authority   delegated   by   Con- 
gress. Indeed,  for.  a  court  to  allow  an 
agency  to  go  beyond  these  boundaries 
would  be  "an  unwarranted  judicial  in- 
trusion   upon    the    legislative   sphere 
wholly  at  odds  with  the  democratic 
processes  of  lawmaking  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution."  Lubrizol  Corp.  v. 
EPA,  562  F.2d  607,  620  (D.C.  Cir.  1977). 
See  City  of  Palestine  v.  United  States, 
559  F.2d  408.  414  (5th  Cir.  1977):  Na- 
tional Nutritional  Foods  Ass'n  v.  Mat- 
thews, 557  F.2d  325.  326.  (2d  Cir.  1976). 
Since  by  its  terms,  new  subsection 
(c)  of  section  706  is  applicable  only  to 
"determinations  concerning  statutory 
jurisdiction  or  authority  under  clause 
(2)(C)"  of  section  706(a).  it  does  not 
govern  review  of  agency  action  that  al- 
legedly violates  other  clauses  of  sec- 
tion 706(a)(2).  Thus,  for  example,  an 
agency's   failure   to   comply   with   its 
own  regulations  might  not  be  "in  ac- 
cordance with  law",  but  would  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  agency's  statutory  ju- 
risdiction   or    authority    within    the 
meaning  of  subsection  (c).   Likewise, 
review  of  agency  action  which  alleged- 
ly  violates   the   clause   (B)   language 


"contrary  to  constitutional  right,"  the 
clause  (C)  language  "short  of  statuto- 
ry right,"  or  the  clause  (D)  language 
"without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law"  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c). 

In  the  broadest  sense,  of  course,  an 
agency  many  be  said  to  exceed  its  "ju- 
risdiction or  authority"  whenever  it 
acts  improperly.  As  already  noted, 
those  words  are  not  used  in  the  expan- 
sive sense  in  this  legislation.  "Jurisdic- 
tion" is  to  be  given  its  conventional 
meaning  of  the  capacity  or  power  to 
act  concerning  a  subject  matter,  area 
of  activity  or  class  of  persons  or  firms. 
E.g.,  N.L.R.B.  v.  TTie  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Chicago,  440  U.S.  490  (1979). 

The  word  "authority  "  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  synonym  for  "jurisdic- 
tion". As  used  in  subsection  (c).  howev- 
er, it  has  a  broader  significance.  When 
an  agency's  action  is  alleged  to  be  in 
excess  of  its  statutory  authority,  the 
issue  will  be  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute, which  is  a  judicial  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  court.  Subsection  (c)  di- 
rects the  court  to  make  sure  that  the 
agency's  assertion  of  authority  is  sup- 
ported by  the  language  of  the  statute 
or  other  evidence  of  ascertainable  leg- 
islative intent.  E.g.  F.C.C.  v.  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcasting,^ 


The  phrase,  "in  the  event  of  ambigu- 
ity,"    reflects    recognition    that    if    a 
court  looks  only  at  the  words  of  a  stat- 
ute, there  may  be  ambiguity  concern- 
ing   the   agency's   jurisdiciton   or   au- 
thority not  only  because  the  statute 
may  be  couched  in  broad  terms,  but 
also  because  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  relevant  statutory  provision  would 
produce     an     anomalous     result.     In 
United    Housing    Federation.    Inc.    v. 
Forman,  421  U.S.  837  (1975),  for  exam- 
ple, the  lower  court  held  that  shares 
of    stock    in    a    cooperative    housing 
project  were  securities.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed,  rejecting  the    "literal 
approach"   that   "the   sale   of   shares 
called  stiSck'  must  be  considered  a  se- 
curity transaction  simply  because  the 
statutory  definition  of  a  security  iri- 
cludes  the  words  "and  .  .  .  stock."  [Id. 
at  848.  The  Court  said  that   it   was 
"guided  by  a  traditional  canon  of  stat- 
utory construction:  '[A]  thing  may  be 
within  the  letter  of  the  statute  and  yet 
not  within  the  statute,   because   not 
within  its  spirit,  nor  within  the  inten- 
tion of  its  makers."  Id,  at  849.  Thus 
while  courts  may  resort  to  the  statute 
as  a  whole  and  its  legislative  history  to 
ascertain  the  legislative  will,  the  bill 
would  prohibit  abuses  of  post-hoc  leg- 
islative   history.     Consumer    Product 


436  U.S.  775  (1978).  In  that  case,  the?  Safety  Comm'n  v.  GTE  Sylvania,  Inc., 
FCC    issued    regulations    prohibiting    447  U.S.  102  (1980). 


common  ownership  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions   and    daily    newspapers    in    the 
same  market.  In  the  terminology  of 
subsection  (c),  issuance  of  the  regula- 
tion would  be  within  the  FCC's  "juris- 
diction"—over  broadcast  licensees,  and 
the  question  for  decision  on  review,  as 
the    Supreme    Court    stated    at    the 
outset  of  its  opinion,  would  be  "wheth- 
er  these   regulations  .  .  .   exceed   the 
Commission's    authority     under    the 
Communications  Act,"  id.  at  779,  thus 
triggering  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Commis- 
sion has  concluded  that  the  Communi- 
cations Act  did  not  authorize  it  to  take 
into  account  a  licensee's  ownership  of 
other  media  facilities,  subsection  (c) 
would  not  be  applicable,  because  in 
such  a  case  the  consequence  of  the 
Commission's  conclusion  would  be  a 
lessening  rather  than  an  increase  of 
regulation.  In  such  a  situation,  those 
contending  that  the  Commission  was 
required    to    take    into    account    the 
factor   of   ownership   of   other  media 
would  in  effect  be  arguing  that  the 
Commission's  failure  to  do  so  was.  in 
the  words  of  clause  (C).  "short  of  stat- 
utory right."  But  agency  action  short 
of  statutory  rights  is  not  subject  to 
the  requirements  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c).  because  by  its  specific 
terms  the  sentence  applies  only  to  a 
determination  concerning  jurisdiction 
or  authority.  Action  allegedly  short  of 
'*statutory  right,  of  course,  would  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  pursuant  to 
section  706(a)(2)(C). 


The  requirement  that  the  courts  de- 
cision concerning  an  agency's  jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  be  based  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  or  other  evidence 
of     "ascertainable    legislative    intent," 
reflects  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  an  extension  of  an  agency's 
jurisdiction  or  authority  beyond  that 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute must  be  based  on  facts  or  materi- 
als in  the  statute's  legislative  history 
that  can  be  discerned,  identified,  and 
discussed  by  the  reviewing  court.  Sub- 
section (c)  requires  more  than  surmise, 
more  than  a  lack  of  evidence  which 
would    negate    the    extension.    It   re- 
quires, instead,  identifiable  materials 
which  provide  support  for  the  exten- 
sion. 

Under  subsection  (c)  an  asserted  ex- 
tension of  jurisdiction  or  authority 
that  is  unsupported  by  the  language 
of  the*  statute  may  not  be  upheld 
merely  on  the  ground  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  is  not  illuminating  and  the 
agency  has  made  a  determination  that 
the  court  finds  reasonable.  According- 
ly, under  this  amendment,  a  reviewing 
court  could  not  properly  uphold  an  ex- 
tension of  agency  authority  beyond 
that  expressed  in  the  statutory  lan- 
guage on  the  ground  that  the  exten- 
sion "is  reasonable  and  is  not  prohibit- 
ed by  the  statute"  or  that  the  exten- 
sion "is  reasonable  and  is  consistent 
with  the  statute,"  Subsection  (c)'s  re- 
quirement of  affirmative  evidence  is 
not  met  by  an  absence  of  contradicto- 
ry evidence.  Reasonableness  and  con- 
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sistency  with  ^he  statutory  purpose 
are  not  the  equivalent  of  evidence  of 
ascertainable  legislative  intent. 

Sut>section  (c)  directs  reviewing 
courts  to  play  a  more  active  role  than 
some  courts  have  in  the  past  by  care- 
fully construing  statutes  which  trans- 
fer regulatory  power  to  administrative 
agencies.  In  complying  with  the  sub- 
section, reviewing  courts  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  assertions  of  regulatory 
jurisdiction  or  authority  which  an 
agency  seeks  to  justify  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  asserted  power  is  grant- 
ed by  implication.  In  the  exercise  of  its 
reviewing  responsibility,  the  court  will 
make  use  of  all  appropriate  materials 
for  ascertaining  the  legislative  will  and 
will  be  influenced  as  well  by  the 
nature  of  the  asserted  power.  If.  for 
example,  the  agency  is  seeking  to 
assert  a  basic  or  significant  extension 
of  authority,  the  reviewing  court 
should  not  uphold  the  extension 
unless  it  is  conscientiously  convinced 
that  the  statute  and  relevant  legal  ma- 
terials demonstrate  that  Congress  ad- 
dressed the  issue,  and  that  the  statute 
does  contain  the  authority  asserted  by 
the  agency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
asserted  authority  at  issue  relates  to 
an  interstitial  or  rriinor  matter,  the  re- 
viewing court  might  well  conclude  that 
although  Congress  had  not  addressed 
the  specific  issue,  the  matter  is  of  such 
a  character  that  sensible  administra- 
tion necessarily  requires  exercise  of 
such  an  implementing  authority  and 
therefore  that  a  fair  construction  of 
the  statute  and  relevant  legislative 
materials  lead  the  reviewing  court  to 
conclude  that  Congress  has  conferred 
the  necessary  authority. 

In  imposing  a  duty  on  the  court  to 
ascertain  the  statutory  basis  for 
agency  jurisdiction  or  authority  it  is 
not  intended  to  impose  a  burden  on 
them  to  HCt  sua  sponte.  Those  seeking 
review  of  a  rule  must  still  raise  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  or  authority, 
but  once  raised,  the  burden  of  persua- 
sion passes  to  the  person  asserting 
that  agency  jurisdiction  exists.  This  is 
not  a  revolutionary  change.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  constitutional  premise 
that  delegations  of  legislative  power  to 
unelected  officials  are  to  be  narrowly 
construed.  It  is  also  far  easier  to  prove 
the  affirmative,  that  an  agency  has  ju- 
risdiction, than  to  prove  the  negative, 
that  it  does  not.  This  is  consistent 
with  other  sections  of  this  legislation 
which  require  an  agency  to  include  a 
statement  of  specific  statutory  author- 
ity under  which  the  rule  is  proposed 
and  of  the  congressional  intent  specifi- 
cally sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  rule 
in  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
and  which  require  an  agency  to  in- 
clude in  the  statement  of  basis  and 
purpose  a  memorandum  of  law  sup- 
porting the  determinations  of  the 
agency  that  the  final  rule  is  within  the 
authority  delegated  by  Congress  and  is 
consistent  with  congressional  intent. 


The  second  sentence  of  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  706  is  intended  to 
make  clear  the  Congress"  intent  that 
the  courts  perform,  and  perform  dili- 
gently, their  traditional  role  as  the  ul- 
timate and  impartial  interpreters  of 
the  law.  It  is  designed  to  insure  that, 
as  to  questions  of  law,  the  agency  and 
those  seeking  review  stand  on  equal 
footing  before  the  court  without  bias, 
preference,  or  deference  to  either  and 
without  any  presumption  in  support  of 
or  against  agency  action.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  for  questions  of  jurisdiction 
or  authority.  Where  such  an  issue  is 
raised  on  review,  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  imposes  the  burden  on 
the  proponent  of  agency  jurisdiction 
to  demonstrate  that  Congress  has  del- 
egated to  the  agency  the  authority  to 
act.  The  word  "other"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  new  subsection  (c)  makes 
clear  that  the  general  rule  of  the 
second  sentence  is  not  to  be  read  to 
lessen  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  on  the  proponent 
of  agency  jurisdiction  and  authority. 

When  a  citizen  challenges  an  agen- 
cy's rule  or  order  in  the  courts,  the 
odds  should  not  be  stacked  against 
him  by  judicial  presumptions  in  favor 
of  the  agency.  The  judicially  created 
doctrine  of  deference  to  agency  inter- 
pretations of  law.  which  some  courts 
have  elevated  to  a  virtual  presumption 
of  correctness,  places  the  bureaucratic 
thumb  on  the  scales  of  justice,  weight- 
ing them  against  the  citizen.  This 
amendment  intends  to  reestablish  an 
equal  balance. 

These  amendments  do.  however, 
leave  room  for  proper  reliance  on 
agency  expertise  where  it  actually 
exists.  It  is  not  intended  to  preclude 
judicial  consideration  of  an  agency's 
legal  interpretation.  This  interpreta- 
tion will  be  one  element  of  the  process 
of  independent  judicial  examination. 
Nonetheless,  the  effect  of  any  agency 
interpretation  of  law  on  the  courts 
own  interpretation  should  not  depend 
on  some  general  rule  of  deference  of 
presumption  of  validity.  Rather,  in  ex- 
amining an  agency  interpretation  of 
law,  the  court  should  evaluate  "the 
thoroughness  exhibited  in  [the  agen- 
cy's] consideration,  the  validity  of  its 
reasoning,  its  consistency  with  earlier 
and  later  pronouncements,  and  all 
those  factors  which  give  its  power  to 
persuade,  of  lacking  power  to  control." 
Skidmore  v.  Swift  &  Co.,  323  U.S.  134, 
140  (1944).  The  court  should  also 
weigh  any  countervailing  factors  bear- 
ing on  the  validity  of  the  agency's 
legal  position. 

Accordingly,  under  this  amendment, 
a  reviewing  court  may  not  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  it  should  uphold 
an  agency's  statutory  construction 
merely  because  that  construction  is 
not  unreasonable  or  not  irrational. 
The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (c), 
rejects  the  view  expressed  in  Udall  v. 
Tallman.    308   U.S.    1,    16   (1965),   and 


other  cases  that  a  court  should  defer 
to  an  agency's  interpretation  of  a  stat- 
utory or  regulatory  term  even  though 
it  is  not  the  only  reasonable  interpre- 
tation or  even  one  that  a  court  would 
have  reached.  Instead,  the  courts  are 
to  regard  the  interpretation  of  law  as 
a  question  which  they  must  decide. 
See  e.g.,  Coca-Cola  Co.  v.  Atchison 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  608  F.2d  113 
(5th  Cir.  1979);  Bituminous  Coal  Oper- 
ators Ass'n.  v.  Secretary  of  Interior, 
547  P.2d  240  (4th  Cir.  1977);  and  Beryl- 
lium Corp.  V.  United  States.  449  F.2d 
362(Ct.  CI.  1971). 

In  providing  that  the  "no  presump- 
tion" criterion  will  apply  only  to  ques- 
tions of  law,  the  intent  is  to  preserve 
the  existing  "arbitrary,  capricious, 
[or]  an  abuse  of  discretion  "  standard 
of  section  706  with  respect  to  policy 
determinations  made  within  the  per- 
missible limits  of  agency  discretion.  In 
addition,  the  "no  presumption  crite- 
rion" does  not  apply  to  questions  of 
fact,  which  are  covered  by  the  "sub- 
stantial support"  criterion. 

Some  issues  will  involve  mixed  ques- 
tions of  law  and  policy,  or  law  and 
fact.  But  the  difficulties  in  parsing 
and  reviewing  such  issues  under  differ- 
ing criteria  now  exist  under  section 
706  in  its  present  form.  Thus  this  revi- 
sion of  section  706  does  not  create  an 
obligation  for  the  courts  to  wrestle 
with  a  new  categorization.  Despite  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  this  task, 
courts  can  and  do  distinguish  factual 
and  policy  from  legal  questions  when 
reviewing  agency  action.  E.g.,  Swerin- 
gen  Aviation  Corp.  v.  NLRB.  568  P.2d 
458.  463  (5th  Cir.  1978);  Getty  Oil  Co. 
V.  DOE,  478  F.  Supp.  523,  527  (CD. 
Cal.  1978).  Moreover,  courts  generally 
have  to  distinguish  legal  from  factual 
issues  when  hearing  appeals  from 
lower  court  rulings,  since  different 
standards  of  appellate  review  govern 
resolution  of  each  category  of  issues 
on  appeal.  E.g..  Buchanan  v.  United 
States  Postal  Service.  508  F.2d  259,  267 
n.  24  (5th  Cir.  1975);  Crosby  v.  United 
States,  496  F.2d  1384,  1389  (5th  Cir. 
1974);  Rockwood  &  Co.  v.  Adams,  486 
F.2d  110.  112  (10th  Cir.  1973).  By  es- 
tablishing clear  standards  for  review 
of  the  various  components  of  agency 
decision,  these  amendments  will  sim- 
plify the  task  of  the  courts. 

These  changes  to  section  706  will  not 
cause  any  dramatic  upheaval  in  the 
process  of  judicial  review  of  agency  ac- 
tions. These  amendments  to  section 
706  are  not  intended  to  affect  any  ap- 
plicable rule  of  law  which  provides 
that  in  a  civil  or  criminal  action  reli- 
ance on  an  agency  rule  or  order  is  a 
defense.  Thus,  a  defendant  who  has 
acted  in  compliance  with  an  agency 
rule  or  order  would  continue  to  have 
any  protection  the  law  now  provides 
even  if  the  rule  or  order  is  subsequent- 
ly found  to  be  invalid. 
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It  is  expected  that  whenever  an 
agency  rule  or  order  is  challenged  in  a 
civil  action  where  a  private  party  is 
suing  under  an  express  or  implied 
right  of  action  for  violation  of  an 
agency  rule— arguably  not  a  "proceed- 
ing for  judicial  enforcement  "  within 
the  meaning  of  section  706— the  court 
will  apply  the  same  standards  of 
review  as  those  set  forth  in  section 
706.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  any 
new  standing  or  right  of  a  defendant 
to  challenge  the  validity  of  an  agency 
rule  or  order.  Thus,  only  if  and  to  the 
extent  that  a  rule  can  be  reviewed  by 
the  court  in  the  action  would  the  re- 
viewing court  be  expected  to  apply  the 
same  section  706  tests  of  lawfulness  of 
agency  action. 

The  "no  presumption"  criterion  does 
not  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  rules 
during  the  pendency  of  an  appeal. 
This  criterion  affects  only  the  judicial 
review  of  legal  issues  raised  in  appeals 
of  agency  action.  Pending  the  outcome 
of  that  judicial  review,  the  rule  or 
agencv  action  at  issue  would  remain  in 
effect  unless,  as  under  current  law,  a 
court  issues  a  stay  of  the  effectiveness 
of  a  particular  agency  action  pending 
appeal.  5  U.S.C.  section  705.  This  re- 
quirement would  not  be  changed  by 
the  amendment. 

While  this  amendment  applies  to 
the  judicial  review  of  questions  arising 
under  the  existing  and  future  organic 
acts  of  Congress  where  the  general 
standards  for  judicial  review  as  previ- 
ously articulated  in  section  706  have 
been  applicable,  it  is  not  intended 
either  to' change  any  settled  judicial 
interpretation  existing  at  the  date  of 
enactment  as  to  the  boundaries  of  a 
particular  agency's  jurisdiction  or  au- 
thority determined  by  a  Federal  appel- 
late court,  or  to  unsettle  any  res  judi- 
cata or  collateral  estoppel  effects  of 
final  prior  court  decisions  on  substan- 
tive legal  questions. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  these 
amendments  to  section  706  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  pace,  scope,  and  sub- 
stance of  regulation  conform  to  the 
timetable  and  map  established  by 
elected  representatives,  rather  than  by 
an  unelected  bureaucracy.  Since 
courts  do  not  act  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, citizens  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  assuring  the  attainment  of 
that  objective.  In  protecting  their  indi- 
vidual interests  they  can  also  help  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

In  addition,  closer  judicial  reading  of 
the  statutory  authority  of  agencies, 
perhaps  producing  decisions  that 
agencies  have  no  authority  to  act  m 
some  situations,  will  be  an  incentive 
for  the  Congress  to  "canalize"  more 
specifically  its  delegations  of  law 
making  power  to  agencies.  "Congress 
defaulted  when  it  left  it  up  to  an 
agency  to  do  what  the  "public  interest" 
indicated  should  be  done."  W.  Doug- 
las ""Go  East  Young  Man"  217  (1974). 
See  J.  Skelly  Wright,  Book  Review,  81 


Yale  L.  J.  575  (1972)  ( -There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  with  a  slight 
nudge  from  the  courts.  Congress 
would  eagerly  reassume  its  rightful 
role  a.s  the  author  of  meaningful  or- 
ganic charters  for  administrative  agen- 
cies."  Id.  at  584.). 

Indeed,  as  one  critic  of  agency  be- 
havior put  it.  likening  agencies  uncon- 
strained by  statutes  to  Plato's  philoso- 
pher-king: 

[Olur  whole  constitutional  -structure  has 
been  erected  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
king  not  only  is  capable  of  doing  wrong,  but 
also  is  more  likely  to  do  wrong  than  other 
men  if  he  is  left  unrestrained.  We  must  not 
today  judge  those  in  possession  of  govern- 
mental power  more  favorably  than  did  our 
ancestors,  with  the  presumption  that  they 
can  do  no  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  if  there 
is  any  presumption,  it  should  be  agaihst  the 
holders  of  power,  and  increasing  as  the 
power  increases.  In  the  field  of  administra- 
tive law,  historic  responsibility  can  never 
make  up  for  the  want  of  legal  responsibility. 
Schwartz.  -Of  Administrators  and  Philoso- 
pher-Kings; The  Republic.  The  Laws.  And 
Delegations  of  Power."  72  Nw.  U.L.  Rev.  443. 
450(1977). 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1766 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Section  706  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"S  706.  Scope  of  Review. 

■•(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law.  interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  an 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall- 

•■(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed:  and 

••(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 

be- 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 

(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity: 

(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right: 

(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law: 

(E)  uasupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute:  or 

(F)  without  substantial  support  in  the 
rule  making  file,  viewed  as  a  whole,  for  the 
asserted  or  necessary  factual  basis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  policy  or  legal  basis,  of  a 
rule  adopted  in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  this  title;  or 

(G)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

■•(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party. 


and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

"(c)  In  making  determinations  concern- 
ing statutory  jurisdiction  or  authority  under 
clause  (2)(C)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  require  that  the  action 
by  the  agency  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
agency  jurisdiction  or  authority  on  the  basis 
the  language  of  the  statute  or.  in  the  event 
of  ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  ascertain- 
able legislative  intent.  In  making  determina- 
tions on  other  questions  of  law.  the  court 
shall  not  accord  any  presumption  in  favor  of 
or  against  agency  action. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  rise  in  support  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Bumpers  amendment,  named 
after  its  originator,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

This  section  amends  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  in  these  respects; 

Reviewing  courts  are  instructed  to 
make  independent  determinations  on 
all  questions  of  law  whether  they  be 
jurisdictional,  constitutional  or  proce- 
dural. No  presumption  of  validity  will 
attach  to  agency  regulations.  The 
court  will  be  the  final  arbiter  as  to 
whether  an  agency  has  gone  beyond 
congressional  intent  in  taking  certain 
actions. 

hi  addition,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  set  aside  agency  regulations 
where  substantial  support  is  lacking 
for  the  necessary  factual  determina- 
tions which  provide  the  basis  for  the 
rule.  This  will  assure  the  promulgation 
of  necessary  regulations  while  pre- 
venting those  which  are  overburden- 
some  and  unjustified. 

Senator  Bumpers  first  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  1975.  It  was  re- 
introduced in  the  95th  and  96th  Con- 
gresses. At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  long-term  support  for 
this  section  demonstrated  by  my  intro- 
duction of  the  amendment  in  the 
House  in  1979  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  chair  the  hear- 
ings on  the  amendment  held  last  Con- 
gress before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agency  Administration  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

On  September  7.  1979,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  similar  propo.sal  as  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Courts  Improvement  Act. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved the  Bumpers  amendment  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote  on  September 
17.  1980,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
regulatory  reform  package.  However, 
neither  of  these  bills  incorporating  the 
amendment  was  ever  finally  enacted 
into  law. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  through 
the  extensive  hearing  process,  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  now  more 
than  ever.  Testimony  elicited  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agency  Adminis- 
tration indicated  that  great  deference 
has  been  given  to  various  agencies  in 
delineating  their  own  authority.  This 
function  is  clearly  one  for  the  courts, 
not  for  the  agency.  Examples  have 
been  given  time  and  time  again  of 
agencies  taking  broad  statutory  Ian- 
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suage  and  construing  it  to  justify  cer- 
tain agency  action  clearly  going 
beyond  congressional  intent.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  not  to  allow 
courts  to  constantly  second  guess 
policy  decisions  properly  made  by 
agencies  but  instead  to  return  to  the 
courts  the  role  of  final  arbiter  of  ques- 
tions of  law.  It  has  always  been  the 
courts  job  to  construe  statutes  and  to 
determine  whether  an  agency  is  oper- 
ating within  its  statutory  authority. 
'  The  other  major  criticism  raised 
against  this  concept  is  that  it  may 
result  in  increased  litigation.  This  fear 
is  unfounded.  What  it  will  result  in  is 
promulgation  of  more  responsible 
rules.  As  Mr.  Neil  Kennedy,  former 
Senate  Legal  Counsel,  indicated  in  his 
testimony,  agency  lawyers  'are  going 
to  have  to  live  with  this  provision  and 
advise  their  agencies"  accordingly. 
"This  should  result  in  no  more  litiga- 
tion than  at  present  and  you  may  have 
fewer  rules  •  •  •  and  better  •  '  •  more 
modest  and  realistic  rules."  Mr.  Ke- 
nedy continued, after  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  years.  I  would  ask,  is 
that  bad?" 

I  ask  the  same  question  and  believe 
the  answer  is  obvious.  The  most  recent 
figure  on  the  cost  of  regulations  to 
Americas  economy  is  $126  billion  an- 
nually. If  we  translate  that  figure  into 
personal  terms.  Federal  regulations 
cost  about  $575  per  capita  each  year  or 
$2,290  per  four-member  family.  This  is 
without  question  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  serious  inflation  problems  we 
are  facing  today.  Excessive  regulation 
is  eating  away  at  the  capital  invest- 
ment which  instead  should  be  flowing 
into  new  production. 

If  we  expect  American  industry  to 
increase  production  or  even  remain 
operational  it  is  time  for  serious  re- 
evaluation  of  our  regulatory  system. 
Adoption  of  the  Bumpers  amendment 
is  just  one  aspect  of  this  process.  This, 
along  with  the  passage  of  a  compre- 
hensive regulatory  reform  bill,  will  re- 
store the  balance  of  power  to  the 
three  branches  of  Government  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution  and 
return  the  bureaucracy  to  its  proper 
function  of  administering  the  law. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DEFICITS  AND  MIRACLES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  recently  ran  across  a  study  entitled 
"Government  Deficit  Spending  and  its 
Effects  on  Prices  of  Financial  Assets." 
That  has  never  been  publicly  released. 
The  Treasury  Department  prepared 
this  study  in  May,  when  the  deficit 
reached    the    unprecedented    sum    of 
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$161.8  billion,  and  that  for  only  8 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  is  an 
annual  rate  of  well  over  $200  billion. 

The  Treasury  is  traditionally  one  of 
the  most  conservative  Federal  depart- 
ments, a  home  away  from  home  for 
Wall  Street  bankers.  Given  this  tradi- 
tion and  the  administration's  rhetoric, 
I  expected  the  study  to  be  a  Phillippic 
against  deficits,  concluding  that  those 
odious  red  numbers  boosted  interest 
rates,  slowed  economic  growth,  and 
possibly  even  signified  a  certain  loose- 
ness of  moral  purpose. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  discov- 
ered that  the  study  came  to  exactly 
the  opposite  conclusions.  Here  are 
some  of  the  eye-opening  results 
quoted  directly  from  the  study— and  I 
quote  verbatim: 

One  can  only  speculate  on  what  might  be 
the  effect  of  continuing  deficits  on  prices  of 
financial  assets  and,  more  fundamentally, 
on  economic  growth. 

What  can  be  deduced,  therefore,  is  that 
the  secular  trend  of  deficits,  if  kept  at  a  sus- 
tainable level  (that  is.  not  resulting  in  an 
explosive  growth  of  debt-to-GNP  ratio)  may 
be  more  conducive  to  economic  growth  than 
if  the  corresponding  amount  of  funds  were 
raised  by  taxing  the  productive  factors  in 
the  economy. 

Finally,  even  if  one  were  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  continuing  high  deficit-to- 
GNP  ratios  cause  high  interest  rates,  one 
could  not  conclude  that  these  high  interest 
rates  will  unavoidably  result  in  slow  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Put  in  plain  English,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Treasury  is  now  saying  that 
large,  continuing  deficits  may  be  just 
what  the  economic  doctor  ordered. 
They  may  increase  economic  growth. 
They  do  not  cause  high  interest  rates. 
Even  if  they  did,  these  high  interest 
rates  may  not  hurt  the  economy. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  marvel 
at  this  conversion.  Remember  the 
story  of  Sauls  conversion  on  the  road 
to  Damascus.  Saul  may  have  been  a 
tough  nut  to  crack.  He  may  even  have 
been  one  of  the  most  hard-hearted  sin- 
ners of  his  day.  He  was  one  man,  alone 
with  his  wickedness,  but  the  story  of 
his  conversion  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  for 
nearly  2,000  years. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  the  conver- 
sion of  an  institution.  Here  we  see  the 
r«doubtable  Treasury  Department, 
reeking  with  rectitude,  suddenly  wrig- 
gling into  a  peek-a-boo  blouse,  dabbing 
on  a  seductive  scent,  and  chasing  after 
a  debonair  deficit.  It  is  as  though 
Whistler's  mother  stood  up,  threw 
open  that  prim,  black  dress  and  re- 
vealed a  shocking-pink  string  bikini. 

This  study  so  astonished  me.  Madam 
President,  that  it  sent  me  into  a  rever- 
ie, where  I  beheld  other  miraculous 
conversions:  Mr.  Casper  Weinberger, 
"Cap  the  Knife,"  arising  from  his 
grindstone  with  a  gleaming  knife  in 
hand,  which  he  uses  to  slash  the  fat  in 
the  military  budpet.  Mr.  David  Stock- 
man coming  out  of  the  woodshed  and 
sitting  gingerly  at  a  spinning  wheel. 


where  he  begins  to  reweave  the  safety 
net.  Mr.  James  Watt  joining  Green- 
peace and  being  last  seen  in  the  bow  of 
a  small  rubber  raft,  shaking  his  fist  at 
a  whaler.  But  enough;  that  last  one 
snapped  me  out  of  it.  Some  visions  are 
beyond  that  pale,  even  in  a  reverie. 

Still,  when  the  Treasury  embraces 
large  deficits,  anything  and  everything 
becomes  possible.  Perhaps,  just  per- 
haps, the  Age  of  Miracles  is  still  with 
us. 


TO  STOP  NUCLEAR  WAR  WE 
NEED  COOPERATION,  AND  NE- 
GOTIATION NOT  STAR  WARS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
President  Reagan  last  March  proposed 
that  this  country  consider  pressing 
ahead  with  our  advanced  technology 
to  build  an  impenetrable  net  in  space 
that  would  permit  us  to  intercept  and 
shoot  down  any  missile  that  might  be 
fired  against  this  country  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  anyone  else.  Since 
then  Representative  Kramer,  a  Re- 
publican representative  from  Colora- 
do, has  introduced  the  Peoples'  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1983.  The  Kramer  bill 
would  establish  a  new  Federal  agency 
to  develop  directed-energy  systems  to 
set  up  a  United  Space  Command  to 
deploy  and  operate  all  strategic  defen- 
sive systems,  and  transfer  military 
space  shuttles  from  NASA  to  the  Pen- 
tagon. Mr.  Kramer  says  he  wants  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete. 

That  is  a  great  purpose.  Madam 
President.  Almost  every  human  being 
on  Earth  would  favor  such  a  purpose. 
But  sadly,  such  an  agency,  like  the 
Reagan  Star  Wars  scenario,  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  bring  a  war  closer 
rather  than  make  it  less  likely.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  the  Air  Force  is  said  to 
have  successfully  tested  a  laser  to 
shoot  down  missiles.  A  successful  laser 
against  missiles  or  satellites  would  be 
quite  a  technological  breakthrough  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race  now. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  activity 
the  Kramer  bill  would  foster  and  fund. 
It  would  accelerate  the  development 
of  laser,  particle  beam  and  microwave 
weapons  that  would  destroy  enemy 
missiles.  I  suppose  we  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  in  the  last  50  years  had  any  new 
weapons  developed  that  were  not,  on 
their  development,  touted,  pushed,  ad- 
vertised as  necessary  to  bring  peace, 
weapons  to  bring  peace. 

Our  lasers  presumably  would  shoot 
down  incoming  missiles  that  otherwise 
might  blow  up  our  cities  and  kill  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  What  is  wrong,  of  course,  is 
what  the  Congress  discovered  more 
than  10  years  ago  when  we  ratified  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Congress  ratified  that 
treaty  to  stop,  the  development  of 
weapons  by  the  United  States  and 
Russia  that  were  designed  for  the  ex- 


press purpose  of  sparing  each  country 
the  terrible  consequences  of  an  enemy 
attack  with  nuclear  missiles. 

We  recognized  that,  like  any  other 
defensive    weapons    including    lasers, 
the  offensive  provoked  by  the  weapon 
would  easily,  quickly,  and  much  more 
cheaply  overpower  the  defensive  weap- 
ons Further,  lasers  could  be  used  and 
would  be  used  when  fully  developed  to 
knock  out  satellites,  the  arms  control 
eyes   and   ears   of   both   countries.   A 
laser  defense,  like  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  might  give  a  temporary 
but  false  sense  of  security.  If  any  prin- 
ciple surely  prevails,  especially  in  nu- 
clear war,  it  is  that  the  country  that 
chooses    to    go    on    the    offense    can 
choose  the  time,  the  place,  the  mode, 
and  the  means  of  attack  and.  other 
things  being  roughly  equal,  will  always 
have  the  overwhelming  advantage.  We 
no  more  need  lasers  or  particle  beams 
or  any  other  new  weapon  any  more 
than  we  need  the  MX.  We  need  to  ne- 
gotiate a  freeze  on  all,  and  I  mean 
ail-that  is  all— I  will  spell  it,  a-1-l-all 
nuclear  weapons  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  David  Pryor  of  Arkansas 
put  it  best  the  other  day  when  he 
made  his  fight  against  our  fundmg  a 
new  nerve  gas  program.  He  said,  "on 
weapon  after  weapon,  cause  after 
cause,  this  seems  to  be  the  mentality 
of  this  city,  of  this  town,  of  this  ad- 
ministration, of  this  Congress,  all  of 
us— let  us  build  more,  so  that  ultimate- 
ly we  can  have  less."  . 
I  think  Senator  Pryor  had  it  just 

right.  „_    , 

The  WorldWatch  Institute— a  Wash- 
ington think  tank-has  it  right  when 
they  argue:  'Nonweapons  such  as  sen- 
sors, communications  systems,  and 
computers  have  become  as  important 
to  the  strategic  balance  as  weapons 
improvements  •  '  '.  New  information 
technologies  are  driving  the  strategic 
arms  race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  higher  level 
of  danger  and  instability." 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Institute 
comes  out  at  exactly  the  place  I  do, 
and   the   American   people,   based   on 
every  inquiry  do  too— that  is,  we  need 
a  comprehensive  freeze  on  new  strate- 
gic weapons  testing:  We  need  a  ban  on 
weapons  in  space.  We  need  an  interna- 
tional satellite  monitoring  agency,  and 
we  need  more  cooperative  research  by 
the  superpowers.  Cooperative  research 
by    the    superpowers?    What    am    I 
saying?  I  am  saying  that  we  should  co- 
operate with  the  Soviet  Union  on  tech- 
nological measures  to  strengthen  arms 
control-exactly.      And      why      not? 
Heaven  knows  we  have  a  common  in- 
terest. We  both  want  to  survive.  We 
both  want  to  stop  a  nuclear  war.  We 
are  indeed  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in   nuclear   weapons   technology.   But 
we  have  and  they  have  the  capacity  to 
destroy  the  adversary  totally.  Only  ne- 
gotiations and  verified  agreements  will 
stop  that  destruction.  All  the  scientific 
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ment,  all  the  deployment  in  the  world 
will  not  stop  that  destruction. 

The  arms  race  will  hasten  it.  Mutual 
scientific  cooperative  research  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  research  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  improved  means  of  verification 
and  inspection  with  the  end  of  stop- 
ping nuclear  weapons  technology  from 
overwhelming  and  destroying  us.  That 
is  what  we  need. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Brad  Knick- 
erbocker of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  that  appeared  on  August  1 
and  from  which  I  have  quoted  exten- 
sively in  this  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

1,  1983.1 
Star  Wars'  and  Ocean  Wars  Tactics:  Good 
Defense  or  Not? 
Within  the  planetary  war  machine  at  its 
most  advanced,  unstable  state  may  lie  the 
embryo  of  a  new  secunty  order.- Daniel 
Deudney,  WorldWatch  Institute 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 
The  film  "WarGames"  may  be  one  of  the 
summer's  hotest  diversions.  But  nuclear  war 
by  accident  or  design-especially  fought  in 
or  from  space— is  an  incresingly  serious  and 
controversial  subject  in  Washington. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Air  Force  successfully 
tested  a  laser  to  shoot  down  missiles.  A 
dozen  members  of  Congress  are  pushing  a 
•People  Protection  Act"  to  reorganize  and 
accelerate  the  development  of  laser,  parti- 
cle-beam, and  microwave  weapons  (called 
"directed  energy  "  devices)  that  would  de- 
stroy enemy  ballistic  missiles,  &  la  President 
Reagan's  "Star  Wars"  speech  of  last  March. 
The  Pentagon  is  scheduled  to  test  its  first 
antisatellite  weapon  this  fall.  But  congres- 
sional skeptics,  fearful  of  a  new  round  in 
the  arms  race,  are  urging  that  antisatellite 
weapons  testing  be  delayed.  More  than  100 
house  members  recently  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject,  and  a  group  of  promi- 
nent scientists  also  has  asked  Reagan  to 
seek  a  moratorium  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  antisatellite  testing. 

Behind  all  of  this  is  the  concern  that  ef- 
forts to  control  nuclear  araments  are  being 
overtaken  by  advancing  technology. 

In  a  thoughtful  and  detailed  just-released 
study,  the  WorldWatch  Institute,  a  Wash- 
ington-based think  tank,  reports  that  the 
"transparency  revolution"  is  overtaking  the 
ability  to  conceal  strategic  systems.  By  this 
the  report  means  that  the  growing  network 
of  satellites,  seismic  detectors,  underwater 
acoustic  arrays,  and  long-range  radars  can 
find  almost  any  potential  military  target. 

The  inability  to  hide  land-based  missiles, 
strategic  bombers,  and  their  controlling  fa- 
cilities is  driving  the  nuclear  superpowers  in 
two  dangerous  directions:  toward  computer- 
controlled  "launch  on  warning"  (firing  your 
missiles  as  soon  as  incoming  enemy  ICBMs 
have  been  detected);  and  into  the  "global 
commons  "  of  sea  and  space. 

"Nonweapons  such  as  sensors,  communica- 
tions systems,  and  computers  have  become 
as  important  to  the  strategic  balance  as 
weapons  improvements,"  this  report  warns. 
"As    a    result,    the    measure    of    military 


and  speed  of  weapons  to  the  ability  to 
detect  and  target  the  enemy's  forces  and  to 
hide  and  communicate  with  one's  own  .  .  . 
New  information  technologies  are  driving 
the  strategic  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  higher 
level  of  danger  and  instability. " 

Some  see  such  technologies  as  the  way  for 
a  nation  to  defend  itself  against  nuclear 
attack.  The  "High  Frontier  "  group,  headed 
by  retired  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  Graham 
( former  director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency),  supports  this  idea.  President 
Reagan  urged  more  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  in  his  controversial 
March  speech. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  a  group  of  lawmakers  is 
promoting  space  as  the  new  area  for  nation- 
al defense  and  urging  the  Pentagon  to  speed 
up  its  development  and  deployment  plans 
for  space-based  weapons  and  other  systems. 
Rep.  Ken  Kramer  (R)  of  Colorado  has  in- 
troduced the  "People  Protection  Act  of 
1983. "  This  would  establish  a  new  federal 
agency  to  develop  directed-energy  systems, 
set  up  a  Unified  Space  Command  to  deploy 
and  operate  all  strategic  defensive  systems, 
and  transfer  military  space  shuttles  from 
NASA  to  the  Pentagon. 

In  a  talk  supportive  of  President  Reagan's 
spring  speech.  Mr.  Kramer  told  a  Capitol 
Hill  group  last  week,  "my  ultimate  hope 
with  this  legislation  ...  is  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete." 

Others  say  it  is  impossible  to  totally 
defend  against  nuclear  attack.  There  is 
always  the  chance  that  a  few  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads  could  penetrate  any  defense 
systems,  some  experts  say.  or  that  foreign 
agents  could  hide  nuclear  devices  around 
the  country. 

In  his  book  "Fate  of  the  Earth. "  Jonathan 
Schell  concludes  that  we  must  disband 
nation-states  and  form  a  world  government. 
But  in  the  new  WorldWatch  report,  senior 
researcher  Daniel  Deudney  says  this  is  not 
necessary. 

"The  same  transparency  technologies  now 
pushing  the  superpower  military  competi- 
tion to  its  most  dangerous  level  can  be  used 
to  construct  an  alternative  security  system," 
he  says. 

Mr.  Deudney  proposes  a  comprehensive 
freeze  on  new  strategic  weapons  testing,  a 
ban  on  weapons  in  space,  an  international 
satellite  monitoring  agency  (as  proposed  by 
France  but  rejected  by  the  US  and  the 
Soviet  Union),  and  more  cooperative  scien- 
tific research  between  the  superpowers. 

He  urges  a  "pacification  of  the  commons," 
including  the  oceans,  where  submarine-free 
zones  and  submarine  sanctuaries  could  be 
established.  He  says,  high-energy  physics, 
oceanography,  space  sciences,  and  aeronau- 
tics are  logical  starting  points  for  scientific 
cooperation. 

At  present,  the  US  is  clearly  ahead  in  sub- 
marine and  antisubmarine  technology,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  military-related  tech- 
notogies.  according  to  the  Pentagon.  But  in 
most  areas  the  Soviet  Union  is  striving  to 
catch  up,  particularly  in  the  "transparency 
revolution"  that  is  adding  to  nuclear  insta- 
bility. 

•To  begin  fashioning  a  real  security 
system,  the  superpowers  must  abandon 
their  outdated  and  illusory  ideas  about  mili- 
tary security. "  writes  Deudney.  'Controls 
established  now  can  prevent  deployment  of 
weapons  in  space  and  avoid  the  vastly  more 
difficult  task  of  regulating  them  once  they 
are  there." 
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THE  NAZI  HOLOCAUST 
NOT  FORGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  recently  noted  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  indicating  that  in 
the  final  hectic  days  of  World  War  II. 
the  Nazis  began  a  systematic  rewrit- 
ing of  history"  in  order  to  escape 
blame  for  the  war.  According  to  the 
Post.  It .  .  .  appears  evident  that  the 
Germans  were  engaged  in  a  meticu- 
lous preparation  of  a  case  to  justify 
their  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  the  coun- 
tries concerned.  Tt  seems  that  the 
Nazis  were  attempting  to  create  evi- 
dence" to  protect  high  officials  from 
war  crimes  ch^arges. " 

I  am  very  disturbed  by  this.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  trend  to  ob- 
scure, ignore,  or  forget  what  happened 
in  Europe  from  1933  to  1945.  I  do  not 
think  a  maiter  as  grave  as  genocide 
should  be  forgotten.  In  fact,  this  issue 
^ught  to  be  kept  in  the  fore.  People 
should  be  reminded  and  taught  the 
lesson  of  World  War  II  and  Hitlers 
Europe  so  that  it  may  never  be  repeat- 
ed. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  lesson  is  beginning  to  be  forgotten 
by  some.  Just  this  year,  the  forged 
Hitler  Diaries  appeared.  Many,  includ- 
ing John  Chancellor  of  NBC  news,  felt 
that  it  might  be  an  effort  by  Nazi  sym- 
pathizers to  create  a  new,  different 
more  innocent  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germa- 
ny than  was  actually  the  case.  Many 
others  feel  that  the  Nazi  lesson  is 
being  lost  on  the  new  generation  who 
did  not  live  through  the  Hitler  years 
and  do  not  truly  know  of  the  horrors. 
There  is  fear  that  severe  economic 
problems  could  drive  some  nations  to 
Nazi-likt  dictatorships. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen.  In 
1948,  we  made  the  initial  effort  in  the 
process  to  outlaw  genocide.  The 
United  States  was  among  the  foremost 
creators  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
We  signed  the  treaty,  as  well.  Yet,  we 
have  not  come  near  to  finishing  the 
process.  Our  great  body  has  failed  to 
ratify.  If  the  lesson  of  genocide  is  not 
to  be  lost,  we  must  ratify  now. 
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1779-HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
REDUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
each  year  we  generate  between  41  and 
54  million  tons  of  hazardous  waste  in 
this  country. 

As  much  as  75  percent  of  that  waste 
could  be  safely  treated,  recycled,  or  in- 
cinerated, with  technologies  that  are 
known  today,  or  could  be  brought  into 
production  within  5  years. 

Yet  4  out  of  every  5  tons  of  hazard- 
ous waste  that  we  produce— despite  all 
the  publicity  about  Love  Canal  and 
the  Stringfellow  acid  pits— is  probably 
headed  for  a  landfill. 

Why?  Because  landfills  are  still  the 
cheapest  disposal   option,   despite -aB, 


the  regulations  designed  to  make  them 
safer. 

Federal  policy  up  to  now  has  focused 
on  the  short-term  problem— regulating 
the  storage,  transportation,  and  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste.  It  is  time  to 
take  the  next  step  forward  by  trying 
to  cut  down  on  the  sheer  volume  of 
waste  that  we  dispose  of  every  year. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  fee 
system  that  is  used  to  raise  the  chemi- 
cal industry's  contribution  to  the  Fed- 
eral Supcrfund  program  to  pay  for  the 
cleanup  of  abandoned  hazardous  waste 
sites.  Under  the  current  arrangement, 
the  industry  is  assessed  a  fee  on  chem- 
ical feedstocks  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing process.  Since  there  is  no  direct 
relationship  between  feedstocks  and 
the  volume  of  hazardous  waste  that  is 
produced,  the  current  law  does  not 
provide  any  incentive  to  reduce  waste 
generation. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Reduction  Act,  which  pro- 
poses to  finance  the  Supcrfund 
through  fees  that  would  be  levied  on 
the  land  disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 
This  bill  distinguishes  between  toxic 
and  nontoxic  hazardous  wastes,  which 
are  already  separated  into  categories 
under  regulations  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act.  Toxic  hazardous  waste 
would  be  taxed  at  $75  per  ton,  while 
nontoxic  hazardous  wastes,  generally 
exhibiting  ignitable,  corrosive,  or  reac- 
tive characteristics,  would  be  taxed  at 
$25  per  ton.  No  fees  would  be  charged 
for  the  treatment,  incineration,  or  re- 
cycling of  hazardous  waste.  The  fee 
system  would  supplement— not  re- 
place—existing Federal  regulations 
governing  the  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act 
provides  what  is  now  lacking  from 
Federal  hazardous  waste  policy:  An 
economic  disincentive  to  hazardous 
waste  generation.  Conversely,  it 
should  provide  a  needed  stimulus  to 
those  industries  that  offer  an  alterna- 
tive to  land  disposal. 

Such  a  fee  or  tax  on  waste  has  real 
advantages  over  more  cumbersome 
direct  regulation,  which  must  balance 
controls  on  the  output  of  the  waste 
source,  the  level  of  hazard  the  waste 
poses,  the  avoidance  measures  already 
adopted,  and  the  protective  measures 
taken  by  the  potential  victims.  Under 
such  a  direct  system  of  regulation,  the 
danger  of  bureaucratic  inefficiency 
and  error  is  large.  A  fee  or  tax  system 
on  the  waste  itself  is  much  more  auto- 
matic. 

Most  importantly,  a  tax  on  hazard- 
ous waste  makes  the  waste  generator 
realize  what  the  real  price  of  hazard- 
ous waste  is,  and  weigh  it  against  the 
costs  of  additional  or  new  treatment 
methods  that  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  waste  generated.  The  waste 
generator  will  begin  to  find  a  real  fi- 
nancial need  to  cut  back  on  waste  and/ 
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or  adopt   new  treatment 
order  to  reduce  his  fee. 

This  act  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  as  H.R.  3129  by  Congre.sswoman 
Claudine  Schneider  and  Congressman 
Ron  Wyden.  It  was  drafted  after  meet- 
ings with  Chemical  Manufacturer's 
Association  and  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Treatment  Council,  whose  suggestions 

were  incorporated  into  the  act.  This 

concept  of  a  waste  disposal  fee  system 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Chemical 
Manufacturer's  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  Environ- 
mental Action,  and  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  appropriate  referral. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  and  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  Thursday.  June 
30,  1983,  entitled  'Fearing  New  Love 
Canal,  Chemical  Firms  Stress  Safer 
Disposal  of  Hazardous  Waste."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act 
bill  summary 
The  Hazardous  Waste  Reduction  Act 
begins  with  the  premise  that  federal  polic.v 
should  discourage  the  land  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous waste.  Every  year,  the  U.S.  generates 
between  41  and  54  million  tons  of  hazardous 
waste,  of  which  80  percent  ends  up  in  land- 
fills. Even  under  current  federal  regulations, 
landfills  remain  the  cheapest  disposal 
option.  As  a  result,  environmentally  prefera- 
ble alternatives  like  recycling  and  the  treat- 
ment of  waste  materials  are  unable  to 
secure  a  footl^ld  in  the  market. 

CURMNT  FEDERAL  POLICY 

This  bill  profjoses  to  change  the  basis 
under  which  fee^  are  collected  from  the 
chemical  industry  for  the  Supcrfund.  which 
finances  the  cleanup  of  abandoned  hazard- 
ous waste  sites.  Under  current  law,  the  fees 
are  collected  on  chemical  feedstocks  that 
provide  the  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
turing process.  Because  the  raw  material 
u.sed  often  bears  no  relationship  to  the  haz- 
ardous waste  created  as  a  byproduct,  the  Su- 
pcrfund fee  structure  does  not  act  to  dis- 
courage waste  generation. 

The  current  Federal  program  provides 
more  disincentives  than  incentives  for  waste 
reduction.  Many  critics  of  this  approach  feel 
that  the  fund  should  have  been  financed 
through  a  ■tail-end  "  fee  on  hazardous  waste 
generation,  rather  than  on  front-end" 
feedstock  materials  that  only  indirectly  lead 
lo  hazardous  waste. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  FEES 

This  bill  would  extend  the  Supcrfund  for 
a  ten-year  period,  beginning  in  1985  when 
the  current  law  expires.  The  fee  structure 
used  to  finance  the  Superfund  would  be 
levied  on  hazardous  waste  generation,  re- 
placing the  current  fees  on  chemical  feed- 
stocks. The  bill  distinguishes  between  toxic 
and  non-toxic  hazardous  waste,  two  broad 
categories,  using  the  definitions  developed 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act.  The  land  disposal  of  toxic  waste 
would  be  taxed  at  $75  per  ton,  while  the 
land  disposal  of  non-toxic  hazardous  waste 


would  be  taxed  at  $25  per  ton.  The  rates 
would  double  after  the  first  five  years  of  en- 
actment. On-site  and  off-site  land  disposal 
would  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  but  no  fees 
would  be  charged  for  recycling,  incineration, 
or  the  treatment  of  hazardous  waste. 

STATE  GRANTS 

The  bill  would  earmark  $200  million  from 
the  revenues  raised  by  the  waste  fees  to  pay 
for  EPA's  program  of  grants  to  states  for 
enforcement  of  hazardous  waste  laws,  and 
to  help  locate  and  classify  the  thousands  of 
abandoned  waste  sites  not  covered  by  the 
Superfund.  The  grants  could  also  b^  used  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  small  manu- 
facturers interested  in  developing  a  recy- 
cling or  treatment  capacity. 

AUDITS  BY  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

The  bill  provides  for  an  annual  audit  of 
the  Superfund  program  by  the  Inspector 
General  to  ensure  that  Superfund  monies 
are  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Provision  is  made  for  automat- 
ic reimbursement  of  the  Superfund  if  any 
funds  have  been  diverted  to  other  programs. 

WASTE  QUANTITY  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 

The  bill  directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  to  develop  and  implement  methods  to 
estimate  the  quantities  of  hazardous  waste 
that  are  generated  in  each  calendar  year. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  30, 
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Fearing  New  Love  Canal,' Chemical  Firms 

STRESS  Safer  Disposal  of  Hazardous  Waste 

(By  Ann  Hughey) 

It  was  over  a  decade  ago,  but  Charles 
Brookes  still  can  recall  the  horror  he  felt 
the  day  he  was  shown  aerial  photographs  oi 
W  R  Grace  &  Co.'s  Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  plant. 
Mr  Brookes,  Grace's  senior  vice  president 
for  environmental  policy,  says  the  photo- 
graphs-intended for  office  decoration-re- 
vealed a  -two-square-mile  red  blotch  staring 

*  The  blotch  was  produced  by  a  chemical 
that  Grace  had  been  dumping  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  When  Mr.  Brookes  or- 
dered a  subordinate  to  -do  something  about 
the  pollution,"  he  says,  the  man  returned 
with  a  new  set  of  photographs,  the  red  areas 
neatly  airbrushed  out.  "That  was  his  solu- 
tion,"  Mr.  Brookes  says,  adding  that  the  em- 
ployee later  left  the  company. 

When  the  dumping  had  begun  several 
years  earlier.  Mr.  Brookes  explains,  the 
chemical  was  thought  to  be  innocuous.  In 
fact  he  says,  "it  turned  out  to  be  causing  a 
lot  'of  damage "  to  marine  life.  He  adds: 
"That   was    1970.    We    didn't   think    about 

These  days,  it  seems,  chemical  companies 
can  think  of  little  else.  The  nightniares  of 
Love  Canal  in  upstate  New  York  and  Times 
Beach  Mo.,  have  made  the  safe  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  one  of  the  industry's  top 
priorities-'a  motherhood  issue. "  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Although  other  indus- 
tries-mining and  metals,  for  example- 
produce  their  share  of  hazardous  waste,  it  is 
the  chemical  industry  that  is  most  closely 
linked  in  the  public  mind  with  such  pollu- 
tion And  with  hazardous  waste  as  explosive 
a  political  issue  today  as  nuclear  power,  the 
chemical  industry  has  become  a  leader  in 
the  search  for  safer,  more  efficient  ways  to 
dispose  of  modern  technology's  poisonous 
byproducts. 

problems  ahead 
Chemical  concerns  that  once  casually  dis- 
charged poisons  into  the  environment  now 


spend  billions  of  dollars  each  year  comply- 
ing with  environmental  laws.  Some  have 
found  unexpected  rewards  in  doing  so: 
Grace,  for  example,  spent  $1  million  for  a 
facility  at  Curtis  Bay  to  capture  the  offend- 
ing chemical  and  discovered  that  by  recy- 
cling, rather  than  dumping,  the  waste,  it 
could  save  $150,000  a  month. 

Despite  major  strides  in  hazardous-waste 
management  in  the  past  decade,  chemical- 
industry  executives  concede  that  some  of 
the  stickiest  problems  lie  ahead.  In  particii- 
lar  concern  is  rising  about  the  long-term  ef- 
fectiveness and  availability  of  landfills, 
where  some  80%  of  the  nation's  hazardous 
waste  is  currently  stored. 

Public  opposition  lo  landfills  is  stiffening. 
Recent  discoveries  of  scores  of  dump  sites 
where  poisons  have  lingered  undetected  for 
a  generation,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  scandals  and  what  the  chemical  in- 
dustry delicately  calls  its  ■■public-relations 
problem"  have  made  hazardous-waste 
dumps  unwelcome  in  most  communities. 
One  1980  poll  showed  that  most  people 
don't  want  such  landfills  within  100  miles  of 
their  homes.  Currently,  4B2  hazardous- 
waste  land-fills  are  scattered  about  the 
country,  according  to  the  EPA.  Last  year,  50 
were  closed,  while  the  EPA  approved  only 
one  new  one.  ,  .     . 

Most  of  the  nation's  output  of  toxic  waste 
finds  its  way  into  this  shrinking  land  area. 
According  to  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, the  annual  volume  of  waste  in- 
cludes the  estimated  255  million  to  275  mil- 
lion  tons   regulated   by   federal   and   state 
agencies,  as  well  as  unknown  millions  of 
tons  generated  by  small  operators  exempt 
from  regulations.  The  office,  an  arm  of  Con 
gress,  estimates  that  it  costs  U.S.-mansUj. 
and  government  together  between  $4  billion 
and  $5  billion  each  year  to  manage  and  reg- 
ulate that  waste,  a  sum  that  is  expected  lo 
soar  to  $12  billion  annually  by  1990. 
•perpetual  care" 
Not  only  are  landfills  in  short  supply,  but 
their  continued  use  poses  worrisome  poten- 
tial liabilities  for  waste  producers.  By  law,  a 
company  can  be  held  responsible  for  its  haz- 
ardous wastes  indefinitely,  whether  it  dis- 
poses of  them  itself  or  subcontracts  the  job 
out  to  a  third  party.  In  a  recent  report,  the 
National    Research    Council    suggests   that 
companies  may  be  held  accountable  for  the 
■perpetual  care  and  monitoring   (of  land- 
fills)  for  a  period  that,   realistically,   may 
exceed  500  years."  ^      ^    ,      , 

Experts  doubt  that  even  the  best  of 
today's  landfills  will  be  up  lo  the  job.  Plastic 
sheeting  and  clay  are  the  most  common  bar- 
riers used  to  keep  dangerous  chemicals  from 
seeping  into  the  water  table.  Grace's  Mr. 
Brookes  says  that  an  impermeable,  thick 
clay  barrier  is  -probably  OK."  but  he 
admits  to  'squeamish  feelings  about  de- 
pending on  plastic  membranes  for  eternity. 
Landfills  can  also  settle,  cracking  or  break- 
ing the  clay  seal.  Seepage  collection  systems 
designed  to  catch  spillage  aren't  likely  lo 
stand  up  for  500  years. 

Noting  growing  evidence  that  land  dispos- 
al of  hazardous  waste  isn't  providing  protec- 
tion against  ground-water  contamination,  a 
recent  report  issued  by  the  House  Commitee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  warned  thai  in 
many  cases,  landfiUing  -poses  grave  threats 
to  public  health  and  the  environment. 

Such  concerns  led  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  s 
chairman,  Vincent  L.  Gregory,  to  tell  share- 
holders at  the  Philadelphia-based  chemical 
maker's  recent  annual  meeting,  "I  believe 
that  the  days  of  waste  disposal  in  landfills 
are  numbered."  Explaining  that  Rohm  & 


Hass  is  searching  for  alternative  disposal 
methods,  he  warned,  "Its  complicated,  and 
it's  going  to  be  expensive." 

Mof*  of  his  counterparts  in  the  industry, 
however,  can't  conceive  of  a  world  without 
landfills.  Some  hazardous  wastes— notably 
heavy  metals— can't  be  destroyed;  the  best 
that  can  be  done  is  lo  neutralize  them  by, 
for  example,  mixing  them  with  concrete. 
Storage  space  must  be  found  for  the  result- 
ing concrete  blocks,  as  well  as  for  the  stub- 
born sludges  and  residues  from  incineration 
or  biological  and  chemical  neutralization 
processes. 

detoxifying  wastes 
Talk  of  doing  away  with  landfills  altogeth- 
er 'is  sticking  your  head  in  the  sand,"  de- 
clares Geraldine  Cox.  an  official  of  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association.  Clos- 
ing all  landfills  would  mean  forgoing  "the 
technology  that  leads  to  that  waste,"  says 
Sam  Gusman,  a  former  senior  executive  at 
Rohm  &  Haas  who  now  works  for  the  Con- 
servation Foundation,  an  environmental 
group. 

Increasingly,  however,  big  companies  are 
attempting  to  detoxify  waste  before  dump- 
ing it,  willy-nilly,  into  a  landfill.  •■You"re 
much  better  off  destroying  it  now  than  wor- 
rying about  the  problem  it  might  cause  20 
or  50  years  from  now,"  says  Robert  C. 
Forney,  executive  vice  president  of  Du  Pont 

Co. 

The  cost  of  such  detoxification,  while 
high,  is  modest  compared  with  the  potential 
bill  for  cleaning  up  a  contaminated  waste 
site.  In  a  recent  report,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  estimates  that  it  would 
have  "cost  $2  million  to  properly  dispose  of 
the  waste  diimped  at  Love  Canal  years  ago. 
«^/t»»ntrast,  the  report  says,  the  ulUmate 
cost  of  cleaning  up  the  contamination  is  ex- 
pected lo  exceed  $100  million,  no  counting 
some  $2  billion  in  lawsuits  that  have  result- 
ed from  the  incident. 

Du  Pont.  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  other 
large-volume  chemical  producers  have  in- 
vested in  elaborate,  high-iemperature  incin- 
erators that  can  destroy  much  of  their 
liquid  and  solid  waste,  thereby  preventing 
poisons  from  escaping  into  the  environment. 
One  such  device  cost  Du  Pont  $16  million  to 
build  in  the  midl970s  and  $3  million  a  year 

lo  run. 

While  the  cost  of  incineration  varies 
widely,  depending  on  the  amount  of  fuel 
needed  and  whether  it  is  done  in-ho-use  or 
subcontracted,  it  lends  to  be  more  expensive 
than  land  filling.  By  one  rough  estimate,  in- 
cineration costs  between  $50  and  $500  a  ton. 
compared  with  $20  to  $200  a  ton  for  landfiU- 
ing. 

biological  treatment 
Another  alternative  is  biological  treat- 
ment of  waste.  At  Du  Fonts  Chambers 
Works  facility  near  its  Wilmington.  Del., 
headquarters,  toxic  waste  is  pumped  into 
three  huge  vats  of  bacteria  and  carbon  par- 
ticles. Oxygen  bubbles  up  through  the  black 
liquid  as  the  bacteria  consume  the  waste. 
Thus  neutralized,  the  wastes  are  then  com- 
pacted and  incinerated  and  the  residue  is 
put  in  a  landfill.  The  treatment  plant  and 
landfill  are  located  on  a  700-acre  tract  of 
company  "and  where,  Du  Pont  officials  are 
fond  of  pointing  out.  ducks,  geese  and  deer 
apparently  flourish. 

Sometimes,  waste  can  be  reused.  A  decade 
ago.  Monsanto  Co.  disposed  of  a  caustic  so- 
lution produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals  for  the  paper  industry  by  chan- 
neling it  into  a  solar  evaporation  pond  at  its 
Baxley.  Ga..  plant.  Periodically,  the  solids 
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were  dredged  from  the  pond  and  either 
dumped  in  a  landfill  or  simply  'covered  up 
with  some  dirt."  according  to  Alan  W. 
Thompson,  the  manager  of  environmental 
affairs  for  Monsanto's  Pol.vmer  Products 
unit.  When  it  became  apparent  that  such 
methods  weren't  "a  very  good  idea."  Mr. 
Thompson  says,  the  company  began  ship- 
ping the  sludge  to  a  hazardous-waste  land- 
fill operated  by  a  third  party.  Now  Monsan- 
to sells  some  of  the  caustic  solution  to  a 
New  Jersey  waste-disposal  company  that 
uses  it  to  neutralize  acid  waste.  Even  though 
Monsanto  pays  to  transport  the  waste  to 
New  Jersey,  its  net  saving  over  disposal 
costs  is  S40.000  a  year. 

Other  companies  are  saving  money  by  re- 
cycling chemicals.  Rohm  &  Haas's  research 
latioratop)'  in  Spring  House.  Pa.,  formerly 
discarded  leftover  chemicals  when  projects 
were  completed.  Now  a  computer  maintains 
an  inventory  of  every  chemical  in  the  lab 
and  leftovers  are  saved.  The  lab's  waste 
output  has  been  reduced  by  one-third  as  a 
result.  Similarly,  one  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  plant  saved  $30,000  a 
year  by  collecting  and  recycling  an  acid. 

REFORMULATING  PRODUCTS 

Another  goal  is  to  reduce  waste  by  refor- 
mulating products  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. At  Union  Carbide,  development  of  a 
more  energy-efficient  way  to  make  polyeth- 
ylene yielded  the  side  benefit  of  eliminating 
the  five  pounds  per  ton  of  waste  previously 
produced  during.manufacture. 

3M  says  it  saved  $150,000  a  year  by  rede- 
signing one  division's  manufacturing  equip- 
ment to  eliminate  use  of  a  lead  and  graphite 
mixture  that  produced  4.200  pounds  of 
waste  sludge  a  year.  Monsanto  made  a  slight 
change  in  its  method  of  making  an  adhesive 
and  turned  .what  had  been  waste  into  part 
of  the  product— without  altering  its  proper- 
ties. Monsanto  officials  estimate  that  the 
company  saves  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  'waste-disposal  costs  as  a 
result. 

Philip  Palmer,  a  senior  environmental  en- 
gineer at  Du  Pont,  describes  the  reduction 
and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  as  "a  lot  of 
different  little  problems."  Many  people,  he 
says,  hartjor  the  misconception  that  it  is 
possible  to  "do  something  magic"  to  hazard- 
ous wastes,  when  in  fact  there  "isn't  going 
to  be  any  single  technical  panacea." 

Chemical-company  officials  are  stung  by 
the  publics  failure  to  credit  them  for  recent 
advances  in  hazardous-waste  management. 
"You  don't  read  much  about  the  guys  who 
did  it  right.  "  one  says.  The  bad  publicity  is 
especially  hard  to  swallow,  they  say.  given 
the  fact  that  the  chemical  industry  pro- 
duces only  a  portion  of  the  nation's  hazard- 
ous waste.  "Steel  and  aluminum  and  metals 
have  far  more  environmental  problems  than 
the  chemical  industry."  grumbles  Rohm  & 
Haas's  Mr.  Gregory. 

Big  chemical  companies  worry  that  the  in- 
dustry's image  will  continue  to  be  tarnished 
by  small  waste  producers  who,  lacking  their 
resources  and  unscrutinized  by  government 
agencies,  fail  to  safely  dispose  of  toxic 
waste.  Du  Font's  Mr.  Forney  asks:  "Who 
sprayed  dioxin  on  the  roads  at  Times 
Beach?  Not  a  Dow  or  a  Du  Font." 

But  attitudes  are  slow  to  change  even  at 
some  large  companies  with  sufficient  re- 
sources. W.  R.  Grace,  for  example,  still 
turns  over  most  of  its  toxic  waste  to  a  sub- 
contractor for.  disposal— a  policy  generally 
considered  to  be  less  prudent  than  disposing 
of  A  in-house.  Mr.  Brookes  says  he  has  slud- 
ied^the  feasibility  of  a  companywide  inciner- 
ation program.  But  because  Grace  produces 


only  a  fraction  of  the  waste  of.  say.  a  Du 
Font—and  at  far-flung  locations-he  says  "I 
couldn't  put  together  a  package  that  made 
any  sense  at  all.  "  Moreover,  he  says  the  at- 
tention of  top  management  often  isn't 
caught  by  waste-disposal  problems.  Mean- 
while. Mr.  Brookes  says  he  has  nightmares 
about  waste  drums  stamped  W.  R.  Grace  " 
turning  up  in  some  scandal-plagued  dump- 
site. 


THE  FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE. 
FUNGICIDE,  AND  RODENTI- 
CIDE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  along  with  Senators  Leahy, 
Metzenbaum,  and  Cranston  I  am  in- 
troducing the  "Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Reform 
Act."  An  identical  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced simultaneously  in  the  House  by 
Congressmen  Harkin,  Brown,  Jef- 
fords, Heftel.  and  many  others. 

Over  the  last  year.  Congressman 
George  Brown  has  held  a  series  of 
hearings  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  major  flaws  and 
loopholes  in  our  current  system  of  pes- 
ticide regulation,  yet  in  testimony 
before  both  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees, EPA  indicated  it  was  still 
business-as-usual  with  their  adminis- 
tration of  pesticide  programs.  Recent- 
ly, large  numbers  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  and  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs  have  been  devoted  to 
pesticide  testing  scandals,  accidental 
contaminations  and  other  catastro- 
phes caused  by  a  pesticide  program 
that  gives  the  illusion  of  safety  with 
very  little  protection. 

My  bill  tightens  up  existing  pesticide 
laws  without  imposing  any  new  pro- 
grams or  costs  on  either  farmers  or 
pesticide  producers,  in  fact  it  may 
even  reduce  some  costs  of  widely  used 
products.  Instead,  the  bill  simplifies 
the  pesticide  program  so  it  can  be 
more  effective  in  protecting  the  public 
health.  The  current  law  squanders 
EPAs  time  and  resources,  causing 
Agency  indecision  and  inefficiency,  in- 
cluding inadequate  review  of  industry 
supplied  health  and  safety  data. 

While  the  pesticide  regulatory  pro- 
gram must  be  reasonable,  cost  effec- 
tive, and  equitable,  this  is  no  reason  to 
compromise  its  basic  goals— protecting 
the  public  health. 

Only  with  passage  of  this  pesticide 
reform  measure  will  the  public  contin- 
ue to  accept  the  risks  of  pesticide  use. 
Having  no  reform  bill  would  be  as 
harmful  to  agricultural  interests  as  it 
would  be  to  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

Several  sections  of  the  bill  are  espe- 
cially important.  Chief  among  them  is 
a  provision  which  deals  with  the  most 
serious  loophole  in  existing  pesticide 
practices— a  lack  of  reliable,  current 
health  and  safety  information.  This  is 
especially  true  with  respect  to  the 
older  pesticides,  some  dating  back  to 
the     1940's.    which    were    registered 


before  the  development  of  the  safe- 
guards contained   in    the    1972   Pesti- 
cides   Act.    Manufacturers    of    these 
products   must    be   required   to   bring 
these    products    into    line    with    the 
modern  data  requirements  applicable 
to  newer  pesticides.  This  was  clearly 
the   intent  of   the    1972  act,   yet   the 
policy  was  never  implemented.  In  fact, 
the  large  majority  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  pesticides  do  not  comply 
with  the  most  vital  data  requirements. 
For  example,  according  to  an  investi- 
gation by  the  House  Department  Op- 
erations. Research,  and  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee,  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  major  pesticides  have  not  been 
tested    for    their    potential    to   cause 
cancer.  Over  90  percent  of  pesticides 
now  in  use  have  not  been  tested  for 
their  potential  to  cause  genetic  muta- 
tions and  at  least  70  percent  of  major 
pesticides    in    use    have    never    been 
tested    for    their    potential    to    cause 
birth  defects.  Yet  the  Agency  contin- 
ues to  foster  the  impression  that  it  is 
protecting     public     health.     Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
'"  The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act  contains 
provisions  addressing  the  problem  of 
faked  test  data.  As  the  recent  case  of 
industrial  biotest  so  horrifying  demon- 
strates, the  pesticide  program  is  total- 
ly dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  tests 
performed  by  private  testing  laborato- 
ries.  Several   hundred   industrial   bio- 
tests  were  fabricated,  distorted  or  oth- 
erwise compromised.  Yet  most  of  the 
pesticides  whose  registrations  depend- 
ed on  this  data  are  still  on  the  market. 
My  bill  would  make  it  easier  to  remove 
such  pesticides  from  sale. 

The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act  will  also 
close  a  number  of  loopholes  in  the 
statute,  including  the  abuse  of  emer- 
gency provisions  contained  in  sections 
18  and  24  of  FIFRA  which  are  often 
used  to  circumvent  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  Not  every  situation  can  be 
an  emergency,  and  this  bill  provides  a 
means  to  limit  these  provisions. 

One  final  section  of  this  bill  merits 
special  comment,  and  that  is  access  by 
the  public  to  agency  decisionmaking. 
In  the  last  few  years,  EPA  has  con- 
ducted closed  meetings  and  made 
back-door  deals  with  individual  chemi- 
cal companies  and  pesticide  industry 
trade  associations. 

In  addition,  the  agency  has  acqui- 
esced to  industry  demands  to  create 
new  areas  of  secret,  confidential  data. 
My  bill  exposes  agency  policies  and 
procedures  to  the  light  of  public  scru- 
tiny and  brings  more  fairness  into  the 
process. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  supported 
by  a  coalition  of  over  20  major  farm, 
environmental,  labor,  and  church 
groups.  I  urge  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  a  basic  explanation  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Reform  Act.  and  an  arti- 
cle on  the  IBT  testing  scandal  from 
the  Amicus  Journal  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1774 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act". 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE. 
FUNGICIDE.  AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT 

Sec  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.). 


DEFINITIONS 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (7  U.S.C.  136(a))  is 
amended—  .  .     , 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  ot 

paragraph  ( 3  >:  ,u«  <.r,H 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '";  and'':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  pesticide,  an  ingre- 
dient which  will  endanger  human  beings.". 

(b)  Section  2(e)  (7  U.S.C.  136(e))  is  amend- 

ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (D— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  supervise  the  use 
of"  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "use"  In  the  second 
sentence    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"uses"' 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  supervises  the  use 
of "  each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3):  and 

( 3 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 4 ). 

(c)  Section  2(n)  (7  U.S.C.  1367(n))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof—  j      .    ^^ 

"(l)  the  name  of  any  inert  ingredient  and 
the  name  and  percentage  of  each  active  in- 
gredient, and  the  total  percentage  of  all 
inert  ingredients,  in  the  pesticide;  and' . 

(d)  Section  2(bb)  (7  U.S.C.  136(bb))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "man  or'  . 

(e)  Section  2  (7  U.S.C.  136)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(ff)  Data  GAP.-The  term  data  gap 
means  any  study  information,  or  data  re- 
quired by  the  guidelines  issued  pursuant  to 
section  3(c)(2),  or  other  action  determmed 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  to 
make  the  determinations  required  under 
section  3(g),  which  (1)  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Agency,  or  (2)  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Agency  but  which  the  Administrator 
determines  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  an  adequate  scientific  study  or  is 
inconsistent  with  sound  scientific  principles, 
m  making  the  determination  required 
under  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Administrator  shall  examine,  at  a  mini- 
mum the  protocols,  documentation  of  the 
conduct  and  analysis  of  the  study,  and  the 
resulte  of  the  study  to  determine  whether 
the  study  fulfills  the  data  requirement  for 


which  the  study  was  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministration.". 

REGISTRATION  OF  PESTICIDES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  3(c)  (7  U.S.C.  136a(c))  is 
amended— 
(1)  In  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall  revise"  m  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may  revise": 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new^  sentence:  "The  Adminis- 
trator shall  (i)  require  sufficient  informa- 
tion under  the  guidelines  to  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  assess  pursuant  to  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  this  Act  the  risks  and 
benefits  of  pesticides  (including  relevant 
data  on  toxicity,  exposure  of  workers  and 
nonworkers.  product  and  residue  chemistry, 
environmental  fate,  product  efficacy,  and 
hazards  to  wildlife),  (ii)  impose,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  uniform  and  consistent 
data  requirements  under  the  guidelines,  and 
(iii)  grant  an  individual  waiver  from,  or  vari- 
ance in  data  requirements  or  protocols 
under,  the  guidelines  only  after  public 
notice  and  comment  and  only  if  the  advis- 
ability of  the  waiver  or  variance  is  clearly 
established.": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "he  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  third  sentence  (after  the 
amendment  made  by  subclause  (B))  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator "; 
and  . 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Except  as  provided  in  section  10. 
during  and  after  the  comment  period  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(c)(4).  data  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  in  support  of  a  peti- 
tion to  establish  a  tolerance  or  in  support  of 
an  application  for  registration,  and  any 
other  scientific  information  which  is  rele- 
vant to  registration  actions  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  in  an  expeditious  manner.": 

(2)  amending  subsection  6(c)(2)(B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  Additional  data  to  support  existing 
registration.— 

"(1)  If  the  Administrator  determines,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(g)  or  otherwise)  that  ad- 
ditional data  are  required  to  maintain  in 
effect  an  existing  registration  of  a  pesticide 
product  (or  a  category  of  products)  contain- 
ing a  particular  active  ingredient,  the  Ad- 
ministrator ^hall  notify  all  existing  regis- 
trants of  the  pesticide  to  which  the  determi- 
nation relates  and  publish  a  list  of  such  reg- 
istrants and  of  such  data  requirements  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  notice  shall  speci- 
fy the  data  required,  the  date  by  which  the 
data  shall  be  submitted,  and  the  procedure 
for  obtaining  rulings  by  the  Administrator 
on  questions  concerning  the  applicability  of 
the  notice  to  various  registrants  or  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  data  required  to  be 
submitted.  . 

"(ii)  Each  registrant  of  such  a  pesticide 
product  to  whom  the  notice  is  applicable 
shall  provide  evidence  within  120  days  after 
receipt  of  the  notification  specified  in  clause 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph  that  it  is  taking  the 
appropriate  steps  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  secure  the  required  data.  If  more 
than  one  registrant  is  subject  to  the  notice, 
such  steps  shall  include  entering  into  a  joint 
data  development  arrangement,  unless  the 
registrants  subject  to  the  notice  unanimous- 
ly agree  otherwise.  The  joint  data  develop- 
ers shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  the 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  the 
person  to  whom  inquiries  concerning  the  ar- 
rangement should  be  addressed.  As  an  ini- 
tial cost  of  participaUon  the  joint  data  de- 


velopers shall  divide  equally  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  producing  the  re- 
quired  data   or   each   shall    pay    $100,000. 
whichever  is  less.  The  balance  of  the  cost  of 
producing  the  data  shall  be  paid   by   the 
joint  data  developers  as  needed,  and  shall  be 
shared  by  each  joint  data  developer  on  the 
basis  of  its  United  States  market  participa- 
tion for  the  pesticide  being  tested,  based  on 
total  pounds  of  active  ingredient  equivalent 
sold  or  used  annually.  Each  joint  data  devel- 
oper's market  participation  shall  be  adjust- 
ed during  the  period  of  the  data  develop- 
ment so  that  the  most  recent  sales  figures 
are  used  to  compute  each  member's  market 
share   for  the  purpose  of  determining  its 
share  of  the  remaining  cost  of  producing 
the  required  data.  Each  of  the  joint  data  de- 
velopers shall  submit  adequate  evidence  of 
its  annual  market  participation  to  an  inde- 
pendent   auditor    for    each    of    the    years 
during  the  period  of  the  joint  data  develop- 
ment. Such   independent   auditor  shall   be 
chosen  by  the  joint  data  developers.  The 
auditor's  cVecisions  and  determinations  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  each  of  the  joint 
data  developers.  If  further  data  are  required 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  paragraph, 
either  before  or  after  the  additional  data 
that  were  originally   requested  have  been 
submitted,  the  same  formula  and  procedure 
specified  in  this  paragraph  shall  apply  as  if 
the  subsequent  request  were  the  initial  re- 
quest for  data.  Any  registrant  who  shares  in 
the  cost  of  producing  the  data  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  copy  of  the  data,  and  to  ex- 
amine and  rely  upon  such  data  in  support  of 
maintenance  of  such  registration. 

"(iii)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  if  a  registrant  who  is  subject  to 
the  notice  from  the  Administrator,  within 
the  120-day  period  prescribed  in  clause  (ii) 
of  this  subparagraph,  fails  to  enter  into  a 
joint  data  development  arrangement  under 
that   clause,   or   fails  to   take   appropriate 
steps   to   secure   and   submit   the   required 
data,  or  fails  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a 
joint   data   development   arrangement,   the 
Administrator  shall  issue  a  notice  of  intent 
to  suspend  such  registrant's  registration  of 
the  pesticide  for  which  additional  data  are 
required.  The  Administrator  may  include  in 
the  notice  of  intent  to  suspend  such  provi- 
sions as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri- 
ate concerning  the  continued  sale  and  use  of 
existing  stocks  of  such  pesticide.  Any  sus- 
pension proposed  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  become  final  and  effective  at  the  end 
of  30  days  from  receipt  by  the  registrant  of 
the    notice    of    intent    to    suspend,    unless 
during  that  time  a  request  for  hearing  is 
made  by  a  person  adversely  affected  by  the 
notice,  or  the  registrant  has  satisifed.the 
Administrator  that  the  registrant  has  com- 
plied   fully    with    the    requirements    that 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  notice  of  intent  to 
suspend.  If  a  hearing  is  requested,  a  hearing 
shall  be  conducted  under  section  6(d)  of  this 
Act.  The  only  matters  for  resolution  at  that 
hearing  shall  be  whether  the  Administrator 
had  a  valid  and  reasonable  basis  for  requir- 
ing the  additional  data,  whether  the  regis- 
trant  has   failed   to   take   the   action   that 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  notice  of  intent 
to  suspend  the  registration  of  the  pesticide 
product   for   which   additional   data   is   re- 
quired, and  whether  the  Administrator's  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  existing  stocks  is  consistent  with  this  Act. 
If  a  hearing  is  held,  a  determination  shall 
be  made  within  75  days  after  receipt  of  a  re- 
quest  for  such   hearing,  and   the  decision 
made  after  completion  of  such  herring  shall 
be  final.  Any  registration  suspended  under 
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this  subparagraph  shall  be  reinstated  by  the 
Administrator  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  registrant  has  complied  fully 
with  the  requirements  that  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  suspension  of  the  registration. 

"(iv)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
(vi)  of  this  subparagraph,  data  submitted 
under  this  subparagraph  (before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  PMeral  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act) 
shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  support  any  application  for  registra- 
tion, amended  registration,  reregistration  or 
experimental  use  permit  on  behalf  of  any 
person  other  than  the  joint  data  develoifers 
for  a  period  of  15  years  after  the  data  are 
submitted,  unless  any  such  person  has  reim- 
bursed the  joint  data  developers  by  paying  a 
share  of  the  real  cost  of  producing  the  data 
in  proportion  to  the  numk)er  of  persons 
sharing  in  such  costs.  Upon  payment,  such 
person  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  original 
participant  and  shall  share  in  all  rights  and 
be  tMund  by  all  obligations  entered  into  by 
the  original  data  developers.  Such  reim- 
bursement shall  be  made  to  the  original  par- 
ticipants based  on  the  percentage  of  the 
overall  monetary  participation  in  the  joint 
data  development  arrangement. 

"(v)  The  provisions  of  this  clause  shall 
apply  to  health  and  safety  data  submitted 
voluntarily  by  a  registrant  or  applicant  at 
any  time  after  September  30.  1978,  to  re- 
place data  which  such  person  deems  scien- 
tifically insufficient  under  generally  accept- 
ed good  laboratory  practices  or  test  stand- 
ards. In  order  to  obtain  the  rights  provided 
by  this  clause  and  clause  (iv)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph with  respect  to  such  data,  a  regis- 
trant or  applicant  undertaking  such  a  re- 
placement study  shall  notify  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  replacement  study  is  being 
performed  or  has  been  performed.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  any  such  notifica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  promptly  after 
its  receipt,  and  shall  state  therein  whether 
the  validity  of  the  study  is  under  review  and 
any  determinations  as  to  its  validity  which 
have  l)een  made.  Each  person  who.  as  of  the 
date  of  publication,  is  a  registrant  or  an  ap- 
plicant for  registration  of  any  product  con- 
taining the  active  ingredient  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  study  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  a  joint  data  develop- 
ment arrangement  as  provided  in  clause  (ii) 
of  this  subparagraph.  If  a  registrant  or  ap- 
plicant of  record  as  of  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  informs  the  person  under- 
taking the  sPudy.  within  90  days  of  the  date 
of  publication,  of  the  registrant  or  appli- 
cant's decision  to  voluntarily  participate, 
the  registrant  or  applicant  shall  have  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  joint  data  developer 
as  described  in  clauses  (ii).  (iii).  and  (iv)  of 
this  subparagraph. 

"(vi)  With  respect  to  any  study  which  has 
been  or  is  being  performed  in  response  to  a 
request  for  additional  data  issued  under  this 
subparagraph  between  September  30.  1978. 
and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Reform  Act.  any  person  who  on  such  date 
of  enactment  is  the  registrant  of  a  product 
of  the  type  to  which  that  request  applies 
but  who  is  not  already  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment to  share  in  the  cost  of  performing  that 
study  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  into  a  joint 
data  development  arrangement  with  any 
person  or  group  which  is  performing  or  has 
performed  that  study,  under  which  arrange- 
ment such  person  shall  have  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  joint  data  developer'  as  follows: 
In  the  case  where  a  study  is  being  per- 
formed by  two  or  more  persons  under  a 


joint  data  development  agreement,  a  regis- 
trant who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
rights  provided  by  the  clause  shall  l>e  bound 
by  the  terms  of  such  agreement:  and  in  all 
other  cases,  a  registrant  who  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  the  rights  provided  by  this  clause 
shall  share  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  data 
as  provided  in  clause  (iv)  of  this  subpara- 
graph and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  (iii)  of  this  subparagraph:  Provid- 
ed. That  any  registrant  who  wishes  to  be 
availed  of  the  rights  provided  by  this  clause 
shall,  not  later  than  120  days  after  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Pesticide  Hazard 
Prevention  Act,  submit  an  irrevocable  offer 
to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  to  the 
person  or  group  which  is  performing  or  has 
[jerformed  the  study.". 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■30"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ninety": 
"(4)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "with  respect  to  both 
active  and  inert  ingredients,  and  makes  writ- 
ten findings"  after  "determines"  in  the  first 
sentence: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  the  first  sentence: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "generally"  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  the  first  sentence: 

<D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and": 

(E)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (D)  in 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

(E)  when  used  in  accordance  with  wide- 
spread and  commonly  recognized  practice  it 
will  not  endanger  human  beings  (including 
children  who  are  permitted  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (20  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.) 
to  work  in  areas  treated  with  pesticides).": 

(F)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence  flush  to  the 
margin:  "In  determining  whether  a  pesticide 
will  endanger  human  beings  under  subpara- 
graph (E)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Ad- 
mmistrator  shall  consider  the  potential 
chronic  effects  of  the  pesticide  on  human 
beings  (including  oncogenicity,  mutagenic- 
ity, fetotocicity.  reproductive  effects,  and 
behaviorial  effects).":  and 

(G)  by  striking  out  the  second  to  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  the  following,  new  sentences:  "If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  are  satisfied, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  notice  of  the  determination 
and  a  summary  of  the  factual  basis  and  rea- 
sons therefor.  Upon  publication  of  the 
notice,  a  person  adversely  affected  by  the 
notice  (including  a  person  opposed  to  the 
registration  and  use  of  the  pesticide)  shall 
have  the  same  remedies  as  are  provided  to  a 
person  adversely  affected  by  a  notice  under 
section  6(b).": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall": 

(6)  in  Paragraph  (7)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (A): 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A)  the  following:  ",  and  (iii)  a  use  of  the 
pesticide  has  not  been  canceled  or  suspend- 
ed under  section  6.  or  voluntarily  withdrawn 
If  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  pesticide  was 
associated  with  concern  over  potential  ad- 
verse human  health  or  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  pesticide":  and 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Subject  to 
section  10,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
available  to  the  public  data  submitted  in 
support  of  a  conditional  registration  under 
this  subparagraph  (including  a  list  of  the 
outstanding  tests  to  be  performed  on  the 
pesticides  and  the  timetables  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  tests).":  and  (7)  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Section  3(d)  (7  U.S.C.  136a(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "generally"  in  subpara- 
graph (B): 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  contamination  of 
ground  water."  after  "applicator,"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  ( I )  of  subparagraph 
(C); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of"  subparagraph  (C)(i); 

(D)  by  inserting  "(including  contamina- 
tion of  ground  water)"  after  "environment" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (CXii): 
and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (C)(il)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: In  establishing  such  other  restric- 
tions, the  Administrator  shall  specifically 
consider  the  seasonal,  soil-specific,  and  hy- 
drogeologic  characteristics  of  the  location  in 
which  the  pesticide  will  be  applied.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  contamination 
of  ground  water)"  after  "environment"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ^). 

(c)  Section  3(f)  (7  U.S.C.  •136a(f))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "registration  of  an  active 
ingredient  that  has  been  registered  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  Act,  or  reregistered 
under  subsection  (g)  since  October  21,  1972" 
after  "a  pesticide"  in  the  proviso  of  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  States"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  caption;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  with  any  State" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  3  (7  U.S.C. 
135a(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(g)  Reregistration  of  Pesticides.— 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall  accomplish 
the  reregistration  of  all  pesticides  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Reform  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  pes- 
ticide active  ingredients  not  reregistered 
since  September  31.  1978.  in  the  order  of 
their  priority  for  reregistration  under  this 
Act. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  list,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall— 

(i)  give  the  highest  priority  on  the  list  to 
pesticides  used  in  substantial  volumes  that 
result  in  a  postharvest  residue  in  or  on  food 
or  feed  crops  or  in  post  application  residues 
in  potable  ground  water;  and 

"(ii)  include  among  the  pesticides  accord- 
ed the  highest  priority  on  the  list  the  pesti- 
cides shown  to  cause  mutagenic  effecU  in  an 
appropriately  designed  and  conducted  ex- 
periment using  a  bacterial  test  system. 

"(C)  The  establishment  of  the  list  by  the 
Administrator  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  the  schedule  pre- 
scribed in  subparagraph  2(A)  above,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  examine  the  information 
in  the  files  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  which  relates  to  pesticide  active  in- 
gredients included  In  the  list  described  in 
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oaragraph  (2).  identify  any  data  gaps  in  the 
rnformaUon,    and    publish    in    the   Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  the  data  gaps  at  the 
same  time  the  list  required  under  subpara- 
graph 2?!)  above  is  published.  Within  one 
year  of  publishing  the  list  and  data  gaps, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  letters  pursu- 
ant   to   section    3(c)(2)(B)   requiring    regis- 
Tants  to  fulfill  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
any  data  gaps  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  above.  .  ,„  „ 
(4)  If  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  a 
pesticide  active  ingredient  does  not  take  the 
actions     required     under     paragraphs     (3) 
above,  and  if  there  are  outsland.ng  data 
gaps  on  a  pesticide  active  ingredient,  the 
Administrator  shall  issue  PU«-«."^"^„/°  «"^- 
section  (c)(2)(B)(iv)  a  notice  of  intent  to  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  pesticides  contain- 

'"V5'J(ATufSordance  with  the  schedule 
specified  by  the  Administrator  "nde'-  sec- 
tion 3(c)(2)(B),  but  in  no  event  later  than 
hree  yea^  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
under  subparagraph  (3)  of  the  notice  of 
data  gaps  with  respect  to  a  pesticide  active 
fngredient.  a  registrant   of  the  mgredient 

"^■^(""conduct  such  studies  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  arc  necessary  to  fill  the 
data  gaps  identified  in  the  notice:  and 

(ii)  report  the  results  of  the  studies  to 
the  Administrator,  unless  additional  time, 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  is  require(^  to  carry 
out  range  finding  or  other  preparatory  stud- 
ies needed  to  conduct  a  scientifically  accept- 
able lofig-term  experiment. 

Tb)  If  a  registrant  does  not  comply  w  th 
subparagraph  (A)  above,  the  Adm.nistrat^ 
shall  issue  pursuant  to  section  (c)(2)  B)(iv) 
fnotiW  of  intent  to  suspend  the  registrant  s 
registrations  of  the  active  ingredient.   _ 

(e)  Section  3  (7  U.S.C.  136a)  is  amended  by 
a(Jding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

'""(hf \Tert   Incredients.-No   later   than 
June  30   1984,  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
regulations  which   require   a   registrant     o 
conduct  tests  on  the  inert  ingredients  in 
pesticide  product  formulations  to  determine 
ff  the  ingredients  may  cause  an  unreason- 
able adverse  effect  on  man  or  the  environ^ 
ment    either  alone,  or  synergistical  y  with 
me  active  ingredient  or  other  inert  ingredi- 
ents contained  in  the  formulation.  Informa- 
tion  on   the   toxicity   of   inert   ingredients 
shall  be  subject  to  disclosure  under  the  pro- 
tons of  section  10  of  this  Act-  ^-^^^^^J 
That  the  Administrator  sha  1  n°t  disc  ose 
the  percentage  of  each  inert  ingredient  in  a 
gVven  pesticide  formulation  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  determined  that  such  disclo- 
sure in  necessary  in  the  pub'.c  'nterest^    . 
Sec.  5.  Section  4(a)(l»  (7  U.S.C.  136b(a)(l) 

"(TbTsfrTking  out  "and  shall  not  require 
private  applicators  to  take  any  examination 
to  establish  competency  in  the  use  of  pest.- 
c°des "  in  the  proviso  of  the  first  sentence. 

*12)  bv  striking  out  ":  Provided,  however" 
in  ?he  seventl^Tlentence  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  eighth  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

experimental  use  permits 
SEC  6  (a)  Section  5(a)  (7  U.S.C.  136c(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  finh  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence.  The  ao 
mCiTstrator  may  not  issue  an  exPerimenta, 
use  permit  for  a  use  of  a  Pesticide  if  the  use 
has  been  voluntarily  withdrawn  for  health 
or  environmental  reasons,  cancelled,  or  sus- 
pended pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  regis- 
tered  pesticides  or  pest  control  practices  are 


available  to  control  the  pest  damage  which 
the  pesticide  is  designed  to  control.'  . 
(b)    Section    5(e)    (7    U.S.C.     136c(e))    is 

(1)  by  striking  out  'may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall ":  . 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  second  place  it 

appears;  and  j  „,  ,v,o 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  -.  or  that  the  use 
of  the  pesticide  in  accordance  with  the 
permit  will  not  yield  data  or  information 
which  is  useful  in  satisfying  registration  re- 
quirements imposed  by  section  3". 

administrative  review 
Sec   7.   (a)   Section   6(a)   is   amended   by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (3)  as  follows: 

•(3)  If  at  any  time  after  the  registration 
of  a  pesticide  or  the  establishment  of  a  tol- 
erance it  appears  to  the  Administrator  that 
false,  misleading,  or  inaccurate  information 
has  been  submitted  by  the  registrant  to  the 
Agencv  in  support  of  such  registration  or 
tolerance,  the  Administrator  may  immedi- 
ately issue  a  notice  of  intent  to  cancel  such 
registration  or  revoke  such  tolerances.  In 
the  event  that  a  hearing  is  held  pursuant  to 
such  notice,  the  issues  shall  be  limited  to  a 
determination  of  whether  false,  misleading, 
or  inaccurate  information  was  submitted  to 
the  Agency:  Provided,  That  the  registration 
or  tolerance  shall  not  be  cancelled  or  re- 
voked if  the  registrant  establishes  that  such 
information  is  not  presently  materia  to  the 
findings  required  under  section  3(c)5.  ine 
hearing  shall  be  concluded  within  90  days 
after  issuance  of  the  notice  and  the  Admin_ 
istrator's    final    decision    shall    be    issued 
within  30  da-.s  of  completion  of  the  hear- 

'Tb)    Section    6(b)    (7    U.S.C.    136d(b))    is 

amended— 
(1)  in  the  first  ser.t-^nce—  ' 

(A)  bv  striking  oat  "generally  ; 

(B)  by  inserting  '  ir  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  endanger  human  beings  (mcludiiig 
children  who  are  pr-rmitted  under  the  Fair 
ilbor  Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.) 
to  work  in  areas  treated  with  pesticides) 
after  'environment":  and  ,•   „  =„ 

(C)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  sentence  the  following: 
"(including  a  registrant,  a  user  of  the  pesti- 
cide or  a  member  of  the  public  with  or 
without  an  economic  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  registration  of  the  pesti- 

'"Jc)  Section  6(d)  (7  U.S.C.  136d(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  It  a 
hearing  is  held  to  consider  the  registration 
of  a  previously  cancelled  pesticide  use  the 
scope  of  the  hearing  shall  be  limited  to  an 
examination  of  the  data  and  evidence  not 
available  to  the  Administrator  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  hearing  held  under  section 
6(a)  or  6(b),  or  upon  issuance  of  a  cancella- 

''°S)''lecUon"6  (7  U.S.C.  136d)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(g)  EFFECT  OF  Cancellation,  Suspension. 
OR  WiTHDRAWAL.-If  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  has  been  cancelled,  suspended  or 
voluntarily  withdrawn,  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  volunUry  ;«"thdrawal 
of  the  registration  was  associated  with  con- 
cern over  potential  adverse  human  health 
or  environmental  consequences  of  the  pesti- 
cide the  pestjfcide  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
registration  or  conditional  registration 
under  section  3.  an  experimental  use  permit 


under  section  5,  or  a  special  local  needs  reg- 
istration under  section  24(c)  for  the  use  or 
uses  for  which  the  registration  has  been 
cancelled,  suspended  or  voluntarily  with- 
drawn,    unless     the     Administrator     fmds 

that—  .  .  .  ..  „, 

•■(1)  another  registered  pesticide  or  other 
feasible  alternative  to  the  pesticide  is  not 
available  to  control  the  pest  damage  the 
pesticide  is  designed  to  control: 

•■(2)  the  pest  damage  has  increased  sub- 
stantially, or  is  a  new  pest  infestation  since 
the  cancellation,  suspension,  or  withdrawal 
of  the  pesticide  causing,  or  threatening  to 
cause  significant  damage:  and 

•■(3)  data  is  available  to  the  Administratoi- 
which  demonstrates  that  the  pesticide  will 
effectively  control  the  damage  or  infesta- 
tion.". 


STANDARDS  APPLICABLE  TO  PESTICIDE 
APPLICATORS 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  (7 
U.S.C.  136i(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: .    „ 

"(a)  IN  GENERAL.-The  Administrator  shall 
issue  regulations  which  require  a  commer- 
cial applicator  to  maintain  records,  and  file 
annual  reports  or  other  records,  concerning 
pesticide  use  by  the  applicator,  including 
the  time,  location,  quantities,  mixtures,  ap- 
pUcation  rates  and  equipment,  and  any  such 
other  information  as  Xhe  Administrator  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  . 

INDEMNITIES 

Sec  9.  Section  15  '7  U.S.C.  136n.,  is  re- 
pealed except  for  any  indemnification  ac- 
tions underway  before  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Pesticide  Hazard  Reduction  Act. 

CITIZEN  SUITS 

SEC.  10.  The  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section   16  (3 
U.S.C.  136n)  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec  16A.  Citizen  Suits.— 
■(a)  In  General.-  • 

•■(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (D), 
a  person  may  commence  a  civil  action  for 
damages  or  equitable  relief,  or  both- 

■•(A)  against  a  person  (including  (i)  the 
United  Stales,  and  (ii)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of 
this  Act:  or  . 

•■(B)    against    the    Administrator    where 
there  is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this 
Act  which  is  not  discretion?.ry  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. Tl^H^A 
"(2)   The   district   courts   of   the    unitea 
States    shall     have     jurisdiction,     without 
regard  to  the  amount  \r\  controversy  or  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties- 
••(A)  to  enforce  this  Act; 
••(B)  to  order  the  Administrator  to  per- 
form an  act  or  duty  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(B):and  •    ,   „, 
••(C)   to   apply   any   appropriate   civil   or 
criminal  penalty  provided  under  this  Act. 
••(b)  Notice.—  • 
•■(1)(A)  An  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  against  a  person,  other 
than  the  Administrator- 

"(i)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  date  the 
pla^intiff  has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation to  the  Administrator,  the  State  m 
which  the  alleged  violation  occurs,  and  the 
defendant;  or  „  v. 

"(ii)  if  the  Administrator  or  a  State  has 
commenced  and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a 
civil  or  criminal  action  in  a  Federal  or  State 
court  to  require  compliance  with  this  Act. 
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"(B)  A  person  may  intervene  in  an  action 
described  in  subparagraph  (AXii)  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

•■<2)  Except  as  provided  in  sul)section  (f) 
and  unless  the  violation  poses  an  imminent 
hazard  to  human  beings  or  the  environ- 
ment, an  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  against  the  Administrator 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  date  the  plain- 
tiff has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation 
to  the  Administrator. 

"(3)  A  person  shall  provide  notice  under 
this  subsection  in  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
"(c)  Certain  Uniawful  Acts.— 
"(1)  An  action  alleging  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 12(a)(1)  may  be  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion only  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
violation  has  occurred. 

■■(2)  If  the  Administrator  is  not  a  party  to 
an  action  described  in  paragraph  (1).  the 
Administration  may  intervene  in  the  action 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(d)  Costs  of  Litigation.— A  court  may 
award  the  costs  of  litigation  (including  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  export  witness  fees)  to 
a  prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  in  an  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

■■(e)  Legal  and  Equitable  Relief  Not  Re- 
stricted.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  re- 
strict a  right  which  a  person  may  have  to 
any  legal  or  equitable  relief  for  a  violation 
of  this  Act  by  another  person. 

■■(f)  Civil  Action  by  State  Governors.— 
If  the  Administrator  has  failed  to  enforce 
this  Act  in  a  State  and  the  failure  causes  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare of  another  State  the  Governor  of  the 
other  State  may  at  any  time  commence  a 
civil  action  against  the  Administration 
under  this  section. '. 

imports  and  exports 

Sec.  U.  The  first  sentence  of  section  17(b) 
(7  U.S.C.  135o(b))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"whether  voluntary,  involuntary,  or  pursu- 
ant to  settlement,'"  after  'lie  effective". 

exemption  of  federal  or  state  agencies 

Sec  12.  Section  18  (7  U.S.C.  136p)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec.  18.  Exemption  of  Federal  or  State  * 
Agencies. 

••(a)  Requests.— A  Federal  or  State  agency 
may  request  the  Administrator  to  exempt 
the  agency  from  any  provision  of  this  Act  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

■•(b)  Exemptions.— 

■•(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  Administrator  may  grant  a  requested 
exemption  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  exemption  is  necessary  to  prevent 
or  substantially  mitigate  an  imminent  and 
substantial  danger  to  public  health  or  wel- 
fare. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  not  grant  an 
exemption  which  would  permit  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  a  p>esticide  for  a  use  for 
which  it  is  not  registered  under  this  Act  if— 

"(A)  another  pesticide  is  registered  under 
this  Act  for  that  use,  unless  the  applicant 
for  the  emergency  exemption  demonstrates 
that  the  registered  pesticide  is  ineffective  or 
cannot  be  made  available  for  that  use: 

•■(B)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  is  another  pest  control  practice  which 
could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
would  produce  a  less  detrimental  effect  on 
the  puMi(^  health,  welfare,  or  environment. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  sul)section.  the 
term  'pest  control  practice"  including  both 
a  means  of  controlling  a  pest  without  using 
a  pesticide,  and  the  use  of  a  pesticide  which 
is  registered  for  another  use  or  uses. 


■'<c)  Length  and  Renewal.— An  exemption 
under  this  section  may  not  l)e  issued  for 
more  than  one  year  or  renewed  more  than 
twice. 

••(d)  Consultation.— In  determining 
whether  to  grant  an  exemption  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  consult  with 
appropriate  State  or  Federal  officials,  in- 
cluding those  with  responsibilities  in  areas 
such  as  agriculture,  public  health,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  protection. 

(e)  Public  Comment.— Unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  it  is  necessary  to  grant 
an  exemption  within  48  hours  as  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (g)  below,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  application  for 
an  emergency  exemption  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  10  days  of  receipt  of  the  ap 
plication.  Information  contained  in  the  ap- 
plication for  an  emergency  exemption  that 
is  requested  by  a  member  of  the  public 
within  10  days  of  the  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  must  be  provid- 
ed at  least  10  days  prior  to  the  Administra- 
tors  decision  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion. In  making  a  determination  on  the  ap- 
pligation.  the  Administrator  shall  consider 
any  information  provided  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  a  member  of  the  public.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  a  timely  manner  his  decision  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

•(f)  Disclosure  of  Information  Con- 
tained IN  Emergency  Exemption  Applica- 
tions.—All  information  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  in  support  of  an  application 
for  an  emergency  exemption  shall  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Administrator  to  any  member 
of  the  public  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  a 
request  for  such  information. 

••(g)  Prior  Approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor.—In  no  case  may  this  section  permit  an 
unregistered  use  of  a  pesticide  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Administrator:  Provid- 
ed. That  the  Administrator  must  act  upon 
an  application  for  an  emergency  exemption 
within  48  hours  if  he  concurs  with  the  appli- 
cant that  extraordinary  emergency  circum- 
stances exist  where  immediate  pest  control 
measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  imminent 
and  substantial  harm  to  man.  the  environ- 
ment, or  the  public  welfare.'^. 

RESEARCH  AND  MONITORING 

Sec  13.  Section  20  is  amended  by— 
(1)  amending  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(b)  National  Monitoring  Plan.— In  con- 
sultation with  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
established  by  section  25(d)  of  this  Act.  and 
the  Science  Advisory  Board  established 
under  the  Environmental  Research  and  De- 
velopment and  Demonstration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1978.  the  Administrator  shall 
formulate  and  periodically  revise,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agencies,  a  comprehensive  national  plan  for 
monitoring  pesticides.  This  plan  shall  in- 
clude provision  for  the  collection,  storage, 
interpretation,  and  dissemination  of  data  on 
quantities  of  pesticides  used,  by  active  ingre- 
dient, by  crop,  and  by  geographical  area;  on 
human  exposure  to  pesticides,  including 
direct  and  indirect  exposure  to  applicators, 
farmworkers,  homeowners,  and  flthers  asso- 
ciated with  or  residing  near  application 
.sites,  and  indirect  exposure  via  food,  drink- 
ing water,  and  other  sources:  on  existing  en- 
vironmental loadings  of  pesticide  residues, 
including  specifically  air,  soils,  surface 
water,  ground  water,  sediments,  man, 
plants,  and  animals;  on  trends  in  residues; 
and  on  identifying  and  preventing  potential 
problems.  The  plan  shall  be  reviewed  at 
least  every  five  years  and  updated  as  appro- 


priate. To  the  extent  feasible,  the  monirtr- 
ing  plan  shall  incorporate  and  make  use  of 
existing  data  collection  efforts  by  EPA  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies. 

■■(c)  Monitoring. -The  Administrator 
shall  undertake  such  monitoring  in  air.  soil, 
surface  water,  ground  water,  sediments! 
man.  plants,  and  animals,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  implementation  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  national  pesticide  monitoring  plan. 
The  Administrator  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  monitoring  of  man  and  ani- 
mals and  their  environment  for  incidental 
pesticide  exposure,  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  quantification  of  incidental 
human  and  environmental  pesticide  pollu- 
tion and  the  secular  trends  thereof,  and 
identification  of  the  sources  of  contamina- 
tion and  their  relationship  to  human  and 
environmental  effects.  Such  activities  shall 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  assure  the  quality  of  all 
data. ". 

(2)  adding  new  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and 
(g>  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  the  monitoring  data  in  a 
timely  and  useful  way. 

••(e)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  request  other  agencies  to  expand  or 
extend  existing  data  collection  activities  as 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  national  pesticides  monitor- 
ing plan.  The  Administrator  is  further  au- 
thorized to  pay  reasonable  funds  for  such 
data. 

•(f)  The  plan  required  by  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  proposed  by  rule  not  later  than 
June  1.  1984,  and  shall  go  into  effect  not 
later  than  October  1.  1984.  upon  which  date 
the  Administrator  shall  be  undertaking  the 
monitoring  activities  required  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

••(g)  Provided  that  the  purposes  of  the  Na 
tional  Monitoring  Plan  for  pesticides  and 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  are  carried  out.  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  Administrator  from 
making  pesticides  monitoring  a  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  agency  monitoring  pro- 
gram."". 

solicitation  of  comments 
Sec  14.  Section  21(b)  (7  U.S.C.  136s(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may.  at  his  discre- 
tion," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shair". 

.  delegation  AND  COOPERATION 

Sec  15.  Section  22  (7  U.S.C.  136t)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Occupational  Safety  or  Health 
Standards.— In  exercising  any  authority 
under  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  not, 
for  purposes  of  section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
U.S.C.  653(b)(1)).  be  considered  to  be  exer- 
cising statutory  authority  to  prescribe  or  en- 
force standards  or  regulations  affecting  oc- 
cupational safety  or  health.". 

AUTHORITY  OF  STATES 

Sec  16.  (a)  Section  24(b)  (7  U.S.C.  136v(b» 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Such"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(2)  A  State  may  impose  or  continue  in 
effect  requirements  for  labeling  or  packag- 
ing in  order  to  enforce  a  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  a  federally  registered  pesticide  or 
device  in  the  SUte.  If  a  State  imposes  or 
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continues  in  effect  the  requirements,  the 
State  shall  require  that  the  prohibited  use 
be  stated  on  the  labeling  or  packaging  and 
shall  notify  the  Administrator  of  the  action 
and  the  reasons  for  the  action.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  keep  a  record  of  the  require- 
ments and  make  the  record  available  to  the 
public."'. 

(b)  Section  24(c)  (7  U.S.C.  136v(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "federally  registered 
pesticides"  in  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pes- 
ticides which  are  registered  under  para- 
graph (5)  or  (7)(A)  of  section  3(c)  and""; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  more  than  ninety 
days  if  disapproved  by  the  Administrator 
within  that  period"'  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "until  ninety  days 
have  elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  is  notified  by  a  State  of  the 
intent  of  the  State  to  issue  the  registra- 
tion"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "If  the  Admin- 
istrator disapproves  the  registration  during 
the  ninety  day  period,  the  registration  shall 
not  become  effective."":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "I'V)  on  the  basis  of 
lack  of  essentially  of  a  pesticide  or  (B)""  in 
the  last  sentence; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that": 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "hazard, "  in  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "or  that  the 
registration  is  unnecessary  to  meet  special 
local  needs  and  therefore  the  registrant 
should  apply  for  registration  under  section 
3(c)(5)."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  the  second 
sentence    and    inserting    in    lieu    there    of 

"shall";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "If  more  than  five 
States  provide  under  this  subsection  for  the 
registration  of  a  new  or  additional  use  of  a 
pesticide  to  meet  the  same  special  local 
need,  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  a  special  local  need  does  not  exist 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection. "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ii»lieu 
thereof  "shall";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  A  registration  issued  by  a  State  under 
this  subsection  shall  expire  after  a  five-year 
period.  At  the  end  of  each  five-year  period, 
the  State  may  issue  a  new  registration  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection. 

"(6)  If  a  special  local  need  registration  has 
not  been  used,  or  has  lapsed,  the  State  au- 
thority initially  granting  the  registration 
must  so  inform  the  Administrator. ". 

AUTHORITY  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  25(d)  (7  U.S.C. 
136w(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
eighth  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "In  appointing  members  to  the 
panel,  the  Administrator  shall  attempt  to 
appoint  members  from  the  fields  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  entomology,  plant  patholo- 
gy, animal  pathology,  epidemiology,  and 
ecology  and  to  avoid  the  appointment  of 
members  from  similar  disciplines.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  appoint  each  member  of 
the  panel  for  a  three-year  term  and  stagger 
the  appointments  such  that  the  terms  of  no 
more  than  three  members  expire  during  the 
same  year.". 


(b)  Section  25  (7  U.S.C.  136w)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Regulations  Concerning  Pesticide 
UsE.- 

■■(1)   As   soon   as   practicable,   but   in   no 
event  later  than  one  year,  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act.  the 
Administrator  shall  issue  regulations  which 
require  the  safe  use  of  pesticides  and  the 
protection  of  individuals  present  in  the  vi- 
cinity off  areas  treated  with  pesticides. 
"•(2)  The  regulation  shall  require— 
"(A)  the  protection  of  individuals  present 
in  the  Kicinity  of  areas  treated  with  pesti- 
cides taking  into  account- 
ed) the  expected  levels  and  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  pesticides; 

■•(ii)  the  need  to  establish  buffer  zones  to 
protect  the  individuals  from  the  overspray 
and  drift  of  pesticide  applications; 

••(iii)  the  need  to  provide  adequate  ad- 
vance warning  to  individuals  present  in  the 
areas;  and 

(iv)  the  need  for  adequate  field  posting 
of  pesticide  applications; 

■•(B)  the  documentation  of  pesticide  appli- 
cations by  applicators  and  access  to  the  doc- 
uments by  interested  parties: 

■•(C)  the  safe  storage,  warehousing,  and 
disposal  of  pesticides  and  pesticide  contain- 
ers; and 

•■(D)  the  reporting  of  harm  caused  by  pes- 
ticides to  man  and  the  environment.". 
state  primary  enforcement 
responsibililty 
Sec    18.    (a)    Section    26(a)(1)    (7    U.S.C. 
136w-l(a)(l))     is     amended     by     inserting 
•which  are  at  least  as  stringent  as  sections 
12  and  25"  after  "regulations". 

(b)  Section  26  (7  U.S.C.  136w-l)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•■(d)  In  order  to  maintain  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility  for  pesticide  use  viola- 
tions, a  State  which  has  the  responsibility 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Reform  Act  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  within  two  years  after 
such  date.". 

fees 
Sec  19.  The  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec  32.  Fees.— 

"No  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Reform  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire persons— 

"(1)  in  order  to  register  or  reregister  a  pes- 
ticide or  receive  other  services  under  sec- 
tions 3,  5,  18,  and  24(c).  to  pay  such  fees  to 
the  Administrator  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines will  be  sufficient  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
fully  self-supportive  registration  process 
under  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  in  order  to  receive  services  under  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  8,  9,  and  13,  to  pay  such  fees  to 
the  Administrator  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  services.". 


employee  protection 
Sec  20.  The  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  20  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec  33.  Employee  Protection.— 
"(a)  In  General.— An  employer  may  not  J 
discharge   an   employee,   or  otherwise  dls- ; 


criminate  against  an  employee  with  respect 
to  the  compensation",  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employinent  of  the  employee, 
on  the  ground  that  the  employee  has— 

••(1)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  Act; 

■•(2)  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding;  or 

•■(3)  assisted,  participated,  or  is  about  to 
assist  or  participate  in  any  manner  in  such  a 
proceeding  or  in  any  other  action  undertak- 
en to  carry  out  this  Act. 
••(b)  Remedy.— 

■•(1)(A)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  an  alleged  violation  of  this  Act.  an 
employee  who  believes  that  the  employee 
has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nated against  by  a  person  in  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Secretary")  alleging 
the  discharge  or  discrimination. 

"(B)  Upon  receipt  of  the  complaint,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  person  alleged  to 
have  committed  the  violation  of  the  filing  of 
the  complaint. 

•"(2)(A)(i)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  viola- 
tion alleged  in  the  complaint. 

••(ii)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete the  investigation  and  notify  in  writing 
the  complainant  and  the  person  alleged  to 
have  committed  the  violation  of  the  results 
of  the  investigation  conducted  pursuant  to 
clause  ( 1 ). 

••(iii)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  complaint,  unless  the  proceeding  on 
the  complaint  is  terminated  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  settlement  entered  into 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  person  al- 
leged to  have  committed  the  violation,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  providing  the 
relief  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (B)  or  de- 
nying the  complaint. 

••(iv)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  made  on  the  record 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing. 

"(v)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  a 
settlement  terminating  a  proceeding  on  a 
complaint  without  the  participation  and 
consent  of  the  complainant. 

■•(B)(i)  If  the  Secretary  receives  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (Da  complaint  of  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  and  determines 
that  the  violation  has  occurred,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  order  the  person  who  committed 
the  violation  to— 

"(I)  take  affirmative  action  to  abate  the 
violation; 

•■(II)  reinstate  the  complainant  to  the 
former  position  of  the  complainant,  togeth- 
er with  the  compensation  (including  back 
pay),  terms,  conditions,  arid  privileges  of  the 
employment  of  the  complainant; 

••(III)  pay  the  complainant  compensatory 
damages;  and 

•(IV)  where  appropriate,  pay  the  com- 
plainant exemplary  damages. 

••(ii)  If  the  Secretary  issues  an  order  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i),  the  Secretary  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  complainant,  assess 
against  the  person  against  whom  the  order 
is  issued  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  (including  attorney's 
fees)  reasonably  incurred  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  by  the  complainant  for,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  bringing  of  the  com- 
plaint upon  which  the  order  was  based  and 
remit  the  sum  to  the  complainant, 
"(c)  Review.— 
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••(1)(A)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  an  order  described  in  subsection  (b). 
an  employee  or  employer  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  the  order  may  obtain  review 
of  the  order  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  viola- 
tion, with  respect  to  which  the  order  was 
issued,  allegedly  occurred. 

■(B)  The  review  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  If  an  order  of  the  Secretary  is  eligible 
for  review  under  paragraph  (1).  the  order 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  a 
criminal  or  other  civil  proceeding. 

••(d)  Enforcement.— 

•(1)  If  a  person  fails  to  comply  with  an 
order  issued  under  subsection  <b)(2).  the 
Secretary  shall  file  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  violation  as  found  to  occur  to 
enforce  the  order. 

•(2)  A  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  grant  all  appropriate  relief  (including  in- 
junctive relief  and  compensatory  and  exem- 
plary damages)  in  an  action  brought  under 
this  subsection. 

■•(3)  A  civil  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  heard  and  decided  expedi- 
tiously. 

■■(e)  Exclusion.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  an  employee  who. 
acting  without  direction  from  the  employer 
of  the  employee,  deliberately  causes  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act." 

INDOOR  EXPOSURE 

Sec  21.  Section  25(c)  (7  U.S.C.  136w(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  ■and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■;"  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (7)  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(7)  to  estabish  and  enforce  standards  for 
indoor  human  exposure  to  pesticides. '. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  22.  The  table  of  contents  contained  in 
section  Kb)  (7  U.S.C.  116  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  2(e): 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  2  the  following:  j 

(ff)  Data  gap.  ■; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
paragraph  (8)  of  section  3(c): 

(4)  by  inserting  ■and  States'  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3(f)(3): 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  3  the  following:  j 

••(h)  Insert  ingredients.  ":  | 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  6(a)  the  following: 

••(3)  Actions  in  response  to  false,  incom- 
plete, or  inaccurate  data.": 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  6  the  following: 

•■(g)  Effect  of  cancellation,  suspension,  or 
withdrawal.'": 

(8)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
section  15: 

(9)  by  inserting  after  the  items  relating  to 
section  16  the  following: 

•Sec.  16A.  Citizen  suits, 
"(a)  In  general. 
■(b)  Notice. 

■•(c)  Certain  unlawful  acts. 
'•(d)  Cost  of  litigation. 
•■(e)  Legal  and  equitable  relief  not  restrict- 
ed. 
■'<f )  Civil  action  by  State  governors.": 


(10)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
section  18  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•Sec.  18.  Exemption  of  Federal  or  State 
agencies, 
■•(a)  Requests. 
•■(b)  Exemptions. 
•■(c)  Length  and  renewal. 
■■(d)  Consultation. 
■■(e)  Public  comment.": 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  re- 
lating to  section  22  the  following: 

•■(c)  Occupational  safety  or  health  stand- 
ards.": 

(12)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  re- 
lating to  section  25  the  following: 

■•(f)  Regulations  concerning  pesticide 
use.":  and 

(13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  32.  Pees. 

Sec.  33.  Employee  protection. 

"(a)  In  general. 

•■(b)  Remedy. 

'■(c)  Review. 

"(d)  Enforcement. 

••(e)  Exclusion."". 
Brief  Explanation  of  the   •  Federal  Insec- 
ticide.     Fungicide,      and      Rodenticide 

Reform  Act"' 

Section  1  contains  the  title  of  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 2  states  that  all  amendments  altering 
an  existing  statute  refer  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
(PIFRA),  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Section  3  contains  several  changes  in  defi- 
nition of  basic  terms  in  FIFRA.  An  addition- 
al clause  is  added  to  the  definition  of  "active 
ingredient."  stating  that  the  definition  shall 
include  an  ingredient  of  a  pesticide  which 
will  endanger  human  beings.  The  primary 
intent  of  this  change  is  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator to  require  data  on  inert  ingredients, 
to  consider  potential  adverse  impacts  from 
inert  ingredients  in  reading  regulatory  deci- 
sions under  FIFRA.  to  list  inert  ingredients 
on  the  label,  and  to  state  and  enforce  pesti- 
cide use  restrictions  specified  because  of  the 
potential  toxicity  of  inert  ingredients.  (Sev- 
eral other  sections  of  the  "Pesticide  Hazard 
Prevention  Act"'  contain  other  amendments 
to  FIFRA  clarifying  how  specific  provisions 
of  FIFRA  shall  apply  to  inert  ingredients.) 

Section  3  also  changes  the  definitions  of 
"certified.""  "private,'"  and  ■commercial""  ap- 
plicators. In  all  three  cases,  a  clause  is  elimi- 
nated that  allows  a  certified  applicator  to 
•"supervise  the  use  of""  a  restricteel  use  pesti- 
cide applied  by  another  person.  The  defini- 
tion spetMfying  what  it  means  to  apply  a  re- 
stricted uSe  pesticide  "under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  a  certified  applicator'"  is  delet- 
ed. Accordingly,  all  applicators  of  restricted 
use  pesticides  must  be  certified  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  FIFRA. 

The  definition  of  "ingredient  statement."" 
which  must  appear  on  pesticide  labels,  is  ex- 
tended to  include  the  name  of  toxic  inert  in- 
gredient, in  addition  to  the  name  and  per- 
centage of  active  ingredients.  The  definition 
does  not  require  the  percentage  of  each 
inert  ingredient  to  be  specified  in  order  to 
help  protect  from  potential  competitors  the 
exact  formula  of  pesticide  products. 

The  definition  of  "unreasonable  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment,""  the  basic 
standard  governing  nearly  all  regulatory  de- 
cisions under  FIFRA,  is  changed  by  deleting 
references  to  adverse  effects  on  mr.r..  The 
"adverse  impacts '  standard  would  still 
apply  to  environmental  impacts.  Elsewhere 
in  this  Act.  a  "will  endanger  human  health"" 
standard  is  specified  for  adverse  effects  on 
man. 


A  definition  of  the  term  'data  gap'"  is 
added  to  the  statute.  A  ""data  gap""  exists 
when  a  data  requirement  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  applicable  to  a  given  active 
ingredient  or  pesticide  product  has  not  been 
satisfied  by  pesticide  registrants  through 
submission  of  a  valid  study  which  has  been 
conducted  according  to  an  experimental 
design  judged  to  be  acceptable  in  response 
to  the  (lata  requirement.  The  definition  also 
specified  the  criteria  the  Administrator 
shall  apply  in  judging  whether  a  given  study 
satisfies  a  data  requirement.  These  include 
the  study  protocols,  documentation  of  the 
conduct  and  analysis  of  the  study,  and  the 
results  of  the  study. 

Section  4  contains  a  numt»er  of  extensive 
amendments  to  section  3  of  FIFRA.  Section 
4(a)(1)  of  this  Act  alters  the  provision  stat- 
ing the  Administrator  "'shall  revise""  the 
guidelines  specifying  what  data  shall  be  re- 
quired in  support  of  a  registration  to  may 
revise.""  This  change  is  intended  to  grant  the 
Administrator  greater  discretion.  A  provi- 
sion is  added  which  clarifies  what  informa- 
tion the  Administrator  shall  require  in  sup- 
port of  pesticide  registrations.  "Pursuant  to 
the  standards  in  this  Act,""  the  Administra- 
tor shall  require  sufficient  information  to 
assess  the  risks  and  benefits  of  pesticides. 
Such  data  requirements  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  and  consistently  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Waivers  or  variation  in  data  re- 
quirements may  be  granted  only  if  the 
advisability  of  the  waiver  or  variation  is 
clearly  established,  taking  into  account 
public  comments  received  pursuant  to  a 
notice  proposing  such  an  action.  The  term 
■'he'"  is  replaced  throughout  this  paragraph 
by  ""the  Administrator."" 

Subsection  4(a)(1)(D)  of  this  Act  changes 
the  provisions  of  FIFRA  pertaining  to  the 
disclosure  of  information  submitted  to  th^ 
Administrator  in  support  of  a  pesticide  reg- 
istration. Under  current  law.  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  within  30  days  of  granting 
a  registration  to  make  available  to  the 
public,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  FIFRA.  the  data  submitted  by  regis- 
trants relevant  to  the  registration  actions. 
This  Act  establishes  elsewhere  a  90  day 
comment  period  after  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  of  a  pesticide  contain- 
ing a  new  active  ingredient  or  a  changed  use 
pattern  of  previously  registered  active  ingre- 
dient. Section  4(a)(1)(D)  of  this  Act  speci- 
fies that  the  Administrator  shall  make 
available  to  the  public  in  an  expeditious 
manner  the  data  submitted  in  support  of 
such  registration  applications,  or  petitions 
to  establish  tolerances.  Hence,  data  v^oi'ld 
be  disclosable  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  10  prior  to  granting  registrations  or 
establishing  tolerances  during  the  period 
the  Administrator  is  evaluatmg  the  perti- 
nent applications. 

Subsection  4(a)(2)  of  this  Act  contains  a 
substantial  rewrite  of  section  3(c)(2)(B)  of 
FIFRA.  The  amendment  is  substantially 
identical  to  the  language  contained  in  H.R, 
5203.  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
August  11.  1982.  This  section  of  FIFRA 
specifies  the  procedures  and  provisions  gov- 
erning the  joint  development  and  sharing  of 
""defen-sive  data""  as  required  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  fill  a  data  gap.  The  new  provi- 
sions would: 

(1)  Allow  registrants  120  days  to  respond 
to  an  EPA  data  request,  rather  than  the 
present  90  days: 

(2)  Require,  rather  than  permit,  regis- 
trants to  enter  into  joint  data  development 
arrangements,  unless  all  registrants  agree 
otherwise: 


(3)  Establish  a  cost -sharing  arrangement 
under  which  each  of  the  joint  data  develop- 
ers would  pay  an  initial  cost  of  $100,000  or 
divide  equally  25  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  cost,  whichever  is  less,  and  pay  the  bal- 
ance of  the  costs  as  needed  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  according  to  individual  United  States 
market  share  of  the  pesticide  in  question. 
Each  participants  share  would  be  deter- 
mined by  an  independent  auditor,  based  on 
the  most  recent  available  sales  figures: 

(4)  Provide  for  suspension  of  the  registra- 
tion of  any  registrant  that  fails  to  enter  into 
a  joint  data  development  arrangement  for 
the  products  for  which  the  additional  data 
are  requested,  and  make  such  arrangement 
enforceable  in  a  Federal  district  court 
action  instituted  by  any  of  the  participants; 

(5)  Expand  the  scope  of  hearings  provided 
for  registrants  who  appeal  such  suspensions 
to  allow  consideration  of  whether  the  Ad- 
ministrator had  a  valid  and  reasonable  basis 
for  requiring  the  additional  data.  Now  such 
hearings  are  restricted  to  considering 
whether  the  registrant  has  failed  to  take 
the  action  required  to  provide  the  requested 
data  and  whether  the  suspension  order  pro- 
vides for  disposition  of  existing  stocks  con- 
sistent with  the  Act.  Other  hearing  provi- 
sions would  be  unchanged: 

(6)  Provide  a  15-year  period  of  protection 
for  defensive  data,  following  the  date  the 
data  were  submitted,  during  which  time  any 
party  could  obtain  the  right  to  use  defensive 
data  by  joining  the  joint  data  development 
group  and  reimbursing  the  previous  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  The  new  member  would 
pay  a  share  of  the  total  data  cost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  sharing  in 
such  cost.  The  payment  then  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  previous  group  members 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  contribu- 
tion; ^  ^  . 

(7)  Provide  for  data  submitted  by  a  regis- 
trant after  September  30,  1978,  to  replace 
previous  data  that  are  deemed  scientifically 
insufficient  by  generally  accepted  standards 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  defensive 
data  requested  by  EPA,  except  that  other 
registranU  would  be  entitled,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  participate  in  joint  data  develop- 
ment arrangements;  and 

(8)  Provide  a  transition  between  current 
procedures  and  the  new  procedures  of  this 
amendment  by  giving  persons,  who  had  re- 
ceived notices  from  EPA  asking  for  addition- 
al data  to  support  existing  registrations,  the 
right  to  compel  joint  data  development  with 
other  registrants  currently  performing  test- 
ing. This  option  must  be  exercised  within 
120  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  4(a)(3)  of  this  Act  extends  the 
comment  period  from  30  to  90  days  for  per- 
sons wanting  to  comment  on  applications 
for  registration.  Subsection  4(a)(4)  adds  a 
requirement  that  the  Administrator  shall, 
when  registering  a  pesticide,  make  a  written 
determination  with  respect  to  the  active  and 
inert   ingredients   of   a   pesticide.   Another 
change    specifies    that    the    determination 
shall  be  that  the  pesticide,  when  used  in  ac- 
cordance  with   widespread   and  commonly 
recognized  practices,   "will  not  cause  unrea- 
sonable   adverse    effects    on    the    environ- 
ment "  instead  of  "will  not  generally  cause 
."  as  under  existing  law.  A  new  subpara- 
graph  (E)   is   added   establishing   the   new 
"will   endanger"   standard   applicable   to   a 
pesticide's  potential  hazards  to  man.  The 
Administrator  Is  further  directed  to  consid- 
er a  full  range  of  potential  chronic  health 
effects  in  determining  whether  a  pesticide 
"will  endanger  "  human  beings. 

Subsection  4(a)(b)  of  this  Act  eliminates 
the   Administrator's   existing   authority   to 


waive  efficacy  data  requirements.  A  ijew 
provision  is  added  requiring  the  Administra- 
tor to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
summary  of  the  factual  basis  supporting 
registration  actions.  Persons  adversely  af- 
fected or  opposed  to  registration  actions  are 
granted  the  same  remedies  to  initiate  judi- 
cial review  of  the  action  as  specified  in  sec- 
tion (6)  of  FIFRA. 

Subsection  4(a)(5)  of  this  Act  removes  the 
Administrators  discretionary  authority  to 
deny  registrations  when  the  basic  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (5)  are  not  met.  The 
clause  "the  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
register  a  pesticide""  is  changed  to  "the  Ad- 
ministrator shall .  .  ."". 

Subsection  4(a)(6)  of  this  Act  alters  when 
the  Administrator  may  grant  a  conditional 
registration  for;  a  pesticide  under  section 
3(c)(7)  of  FIFRA.  The  new  provision  prohib- 
its the  Administrator  from  granting  a  condi- 
tional registration  for  a  use  of  a  pesticide 
which  has  previously  been  cancelled  or  sus- 
pended. The  same  prohibition  applies  if  a 
registration  was  voluntarily  withdrawn,  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  vol- 
untary withdrawal  was  associated  with  con- 
cern over  potential  adverse  effects  of  the 
pesticide.  Another  provision  is  added  requir- 
ing the  Administrator  to  make  available  to 
the  public,  subject  to  section  10  of  FIFRA, 
the  data  submitted  in  support  of  a  condi- 
tional registration,  along  with  a  list  of  out- 
standing tests  to  be  performed  on  the  pesti- 
cide and  the  timetable  governing  completion 
and  submission  of  the  tests. 

Subsection  4(a)(7)  of  this  Act  strikes  the 
so-called  "Grassley-Allen"  amendment  per- 
taining to  the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
before  initiating  an  interim  administrative 
review  (formerly  known  as  an  RPAR  review, 
now  called  a  Special  Review).  The  Grassley- 
Allen  amendment  prohibits  the  Administra- 
tor from  initiating  a  Special  Review,  unless 
the  Administrator  has  'a  validated  test  or 
other  significant  evidence  raising  prudent 
concerns  of  unreasonable  adverse  risk  to 
man  or  the  environment.'" 

Subsection  4(b)  amends  the  provisions 
pertaining  to  classification  of  pesticides 
under  section  3(d)  of  PIFRA.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  classify  a  pesticide  for  general 
use  when  it  "will  not  cause  unreasonable  ad- 
verse effects  .  .  .""  rather  than  when  it  "will 
generally  not  cause  .  .  ."".  The  Administra- 
tor is  further  directed  in  all  decisions  per- 
taining to  classification  to  consider  the  po- 
tential contamination  of  groundwater  in  de- 
termining whether  a  pesticide  should  be 
classified  for  restricted  use.  The  allowance 
in  section  3(d)(l)(c)(ii)  that  a  restricted  use 
pesticide  may  be  applied  "under  the  direct 
supervision"  of  a  certified  applicator  is 
eliminated. 

Subsection  4(c)  amends  the  "mis(rellane- 
ous'"  provisions  in  section  3(f)  of  PIFRA. 
Under  current  law,  a  pesticide  registration  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  a  pesticide  is  in 
compliance  with  the  Act,  unless  a  cancella- 
tion proceeding  is  in  effect.  This  provision  is 
amended  to  provide  that  registration  of  a 
pesticide  constitutes  such  evidence  only  if 
the  active  ingredient  has  been  registered 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  or  re-registered 
since  October  21.  1972,  and  provided  that  a 
cancellation  proceeding  is  not  in  process  and 
that  no  required  studies  are  outstanding. 
The  Administrator  is  granted  authority  to 
consult  any  state,  in  addition  to  other  feder- 
al agencies,  in  connection  with  regulatory 
action  under  FIFRA. 

Subsection  4(g)  extensively  amends  the 
provision  of  FIFRA  requiring  that  pesti- 
cides be  re-registered    "in  the  most  expedi- 


tious manner  practicable.'".  The  new  provi- 
sion requires  the  Administrator  to  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  pesticide 
active  ingredients  not  re-registered  since 
September  31,  1978,  in  order  of  their  priori- 
ty for  re-registration.  The  list  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  120  days  after  the  date  enactment 
of  this  Act.  In  establishing  the  order  of  the 
list,  the  Administrator  is  directed  to  give 
highest  priority  to  pesticides  used  in  high 
volumes  on  food  or  feed  crops,  and  to  pesti- 
cides shown  to  cause  mutagenic  effects  in  an 
appropriately  designed  study  using  a  bacte- 
rial test  system.  The  establishment  of  the 
list  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Following  the  same  schedule,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  required  to  also  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  all  data  gaps  by 
active  ingredient.  Within  one  year  of  publi- 
cation of  the  list  of  active  ingredients  and 
data  gaps,  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
initiate  steps  under  section  3(c)(2)(B)  to  fill 
the  data  gaps  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Subsection  4(g)(4)  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  issue  a  notice  of  intent  to  suspend 
a  pesticide"s  registration  if  there  are  out- 
standing data  gaps  on  the  pesticide  and  the 
Administrator  has  failed  to  include  the  in- 
gredient on  the  re-registration  priority  list. 
Subsection  4(g)(5)  stipulates  that  a  regis- 
trant must  conduct  studies  to  fill  data  gaps 
and  report  the  results  of  the  studies  to  the 
Administrator  within  three  years  after  the 
publicati(}n  of  the  list  and  data  gaps  under 
paragraph  (3)  above.  Data  gaps  shall  be 
filled  according  to  the  schedule  specified  in 
the  3(c)(2)(B)  letters  sent  to  registrants. 
When  a  short-term  study  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  dosage  levels  in  a  chronic 
feeding  study,  up  to  an  additional  year  is 
provided  for  reporting  the  results  of  the 
chronic  study  to  the  Administrator,  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  directed  to  issue  a  notice  of 
intent  to  suspend  a  pesticide"s  registrations 
if  the  prescribed  schedule  for  filling  data 
gaps  Is  not  followed. 

Subsection  4(e)  adds  a  new  subsection  3(h) 
dealing  with  inert  ingredients.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  issue  regulations  speci- 
fying what  tests  shall  be  undertaken  on 
inert  Ingredients.  Information  on  inert  in- 
gredients may  be  disclosed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10,  provided  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  disclose  the  percentage 
of  each  toxic  inert  ingredient  unless  such 
disclosure  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 
Section  5  changes  the  requiremenU  that 
must  be  met  by  persons  seeking  certification 
to  apply  restricted  use  pesticides.  The 
amendment  eliminates  the  existing  clauses 
that  prohibit  a  state  from  requiring  a  wTit- 
ten  examination  as  part  of  the  certification 
process. 

Section  6  of  this  Act  restricts  the  Adminis- 
trator from  granting  an  experimental  use 
permit  for  a  use  of  a  pesticide  under  section  . 
5(a)  of  FIFRA  if  the  use  has  previously 
been  canceled,  suspended,  or  voluntarily 
withdrawn  for  health  or  environmental  rea- 
sons (unless  there  are  no  available  alterna- 
tives). The  discretion  of  the  Adminltetrator 
to  suspend  an  experimental  use  permit  if 
the  terms  of  the  permit  are  violated  or  inad- 
equate to  avoid  unreasonable  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment,  is  eliminated  by 
changing  "may  revoke"  to  "shall  revoke. '"  In 
addition,  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
revoke  a  permit  if  he  finds  that  the  permit 
will  not  yield  data  useful  in  satisfying  sec- 
tion 3  registration  requirements. 

Section  7  of  this  Act  amends  the  adminis- 
trative review  and  suspension  provisions 
contained  in  Section  6  of  FIFRA.  A  new- 
subsection  (3)  is  added  to  the  section  6(a)  of 
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PIFRA.  This  provision  'authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  immediately  issue  a  notice  of 
intent  to  cancel  a  pesticide's  registrations, 
or  revoke  tolerances,  if  it  appears  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  false,  misleading,  or  inaccu- 
rate information  has  been  submitted  in  sup- 
port of  the  registrations  or  tolerances.  If  a 
hearing  is  held  pursuant  to  the  notice,  the 
issues  for  resolution  shall  be  limited  to 
whether  false,  misleading,  or  inaccurate  in- 
formation was  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor. The  Administrator  is  prohibited  from 
canceling  a  registration  or  revoking  a  toler- 
ance if  other  valid  data  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Agency  to  replace  the  questionable 
data.  The  hearing  shall  be  concluded  within 
90  days  of  issuance  of  the  notice,  and  the 
Administrator's  final  decision  is  required  30 
days  after  completion  of  the  hearing. 

Subsection  7(b)  of  this  Act  amends  section 
6(b>  of  FIFRA.  The  term  generally"  is 
struck  in  the  provision  stating  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  a  notice  of  intent  to 
hold  a  hearing  or  cancel  a  pesticide's  regula- 
tion because  it  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  a  pesticide  'generally  causes  unreason- 
able adverse  effects'"  when  used  in  accord- 
ance with  widespread  and  commonly  recog- 
nized practices.  The  •will  endanger"  stand- 
ard applicable  to  human  health  effects  is 
added  in  the  provision  discussed  previously 
in  this  paragraph,  with  specific  mention  of 
potential  harm  to  children  permitted  to 
work  in  areas  treated  with  pesticides.  The 
"may  issue  a  notice  of  intent.  .  ."'  is  amended 
to  read  "shall  issue.  .  .".  The  standing  of  a 
citizen,  company,  or  public  interest  group  to 
initiate  and  participate  in  a  hearing  under 
FIFRA  section  6(a)  or  6(b)  is  restored  by 
adding  a  clause  clarifying  that  a  "person  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  notice"  may  include 
pesticide  users,  pesticide  registrants,  or  a 
member  of  the  public  with  or  without  an 
economic  interest  in  the  terms  of  the  can- 
cellation notice.  Subsection  7(c)  of  this  Act 
restricts  the  scope  of  a  hearing  held  to  con- 
sider data  not  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor either  when  the  registration  of  a  previ- 
ously cancelled  use  of  a  pesticide  to  cancel- 
lation hearing  was  terminated  or  when  the 
cancellation  decision  was  issued. 

Subsection  7(d)  ad(is  a  new  section  enti- 
tled "Effect  of  Cancellation.  Suspension,  or 
Withdrawal"  of  a  pesticide  registration. 
When  a  use  or  uses  of  a  pesticide  have  t)een 
cancelled,  suspended,  or  voluntarily  with- 
drawn because  of  health  or  environmental 
concerns,  such  use  or  uses  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  registration  under  sections  3.  5.  or 
24(c)  of  FIFRA,  unless  there  are  no  alterna- 
tives to  control  new  or  expanding  pest  infes- 
tation. The  Administrator  must  also  have 
data  demonstrating  that  the  pesticide  will 
effectively  control  the  pest  infestation. 

Sut>section  8  of  this  Act  amends  the  re- 
porting requirements  applicable  to  pesticide 
applicators  as  specified  in  section  U  of 
FIFRA.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
Issue  regulations  requiring  commercial  ap- 
plicators to  maintain  records  and  file  annual 
reports  with  the  Agency  regarding  the  time, 
■place,  quantities,  and  mixtures  of  pesticides 
applied,  and  any  other  information  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  is  necessary. 

Section  9  repeals  the  indemnification  pro- 
visions of  PIFRA  which  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  compensate  persons  who  suffer 
loses  as  a  result  of  a  suspension  or  cancella- 
tion of  a  pesticide  (except  for  any  current 
cases  in  which  the  indemnification  proce- 
dures have  already  been  initialed). 

Section  10  of  this  Act  establishes  a  private 
right  to  sue  for  damages  or  equitable  relief, 
or  both  in  the  district  courts  of  the  U.S.  A 


suit  may  be  brought  against  a  person,  com- 
pany, government  agency,  or  the  Adminis- 
trator. An  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  against  a  person  or  com- 
pany, other  than  the  Administrator,  prior  to 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Administrator, 
the  state,  and  the  defendant.  An  action  may 
also  not  proceed  if  the  Administrator  or 
state  has  commenced  and  is  diligently  pros- 
ecuting a  civil  or  criminal  action  on  the  al- 
leged violation.  Legal  provisions  pertaining 
to  the  location,  timing,  and  nature  of  unlaw- 
ful acts  subject  to  private  suits  under  this 
section  are  specified.  A  court  may  award  the 
costs  of  litigation  to  a  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  U.S.  A  governor  of  a  state  is 
granted  authority  to  sue  the  Administrator 
under  this  section. 

Section  11  of  this  Act  amends  the  "Im- 
ports and  Exports  "  section  of  FIFRA.  The 
section  17(b)  foreign  government  notifica- 
tion requirement  is  extended  to  include 
cases  where  a  pesticide's  registration  has 
been  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

Section  12  of  this  Act  extensively  amends 
the  "Emergency  Exemption"  provision  con- 
tained in  section  18  of  FIFRA.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  grant  an  exemption 
to  a  state  or  federal  agency  from  the  provi- 
sions of  FIFRA  when  such  an  exemption  is 
necessary  to  prevent  or  substantially  miti- 
gate an  imminent  and  substantial  danger  to 
public  health  or  welfare.  An  exemption  for 
use  of  a  pesticide  may  not  be  granted  if 
there  is  an  efficacious  registered  pesticide 
available  to  fill  the  pest  control  need  for 
which  the  exemption  is  sought,  or  if  an  al- 
ternative pest  control  technology  is  avail- 
able. 

Subsection  12(c)  of  this  Act  limits  the 
time  period  for  an  emergency  exemption  to 
one  year,  and  allows  for  no  more  than  two 
renewals.  The  Administrator  is  required  to 
publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
within  10  days  of  applications  for  emergen- 
cy exemptions,  and  to  consider  public  com- 
ments received  on  the  applications,  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  grant  an  exemption  within  48 
hours  of  receipt  of  the  application  because 
of  extraordinary  emergency  circumstances. 
The  Administrator  is  further  directed  to  dis- 
close to  the  public  all  information  contained 
in  an  application  for  an  emergency  exemp- 
tion within  30  days  of  receipt  of  a  request 
for  such  information.  The  Administrator  is 
also  required  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister in  a  timely  manner  his  decision  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Subsection  12(g)  of  this  Act  states  that  in 
no  case  may  section  18  of  FIFRA  authorize 
an  unregistered  use  of  a  pesticide  without 
the  pribr  approval  of  .the  Administrator.  In 
extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Administra- 
tor must  act  on  an  application  for  an  emer- 
gency exemption  within  48  hours  of  receipt. 

Section  13  of  this  Act  amends  the  re- 
search and  monitoring  provisions  contained 
in  section  20  of  PIFRA.  The  amendment 
contains  additional  specificity  regarding  the 
content  of  the  national  monitoring  plan 
called  for  in  section  20(b)  of  FIFRA.  The 
plan  shall  be  proposed  by  rule  not  later 
than  June  1.  1984.  and  effective  not  later 
than  October  1,  1984.  The  Administrator  is 
further  required  to  assure  the  quality  of 
data  contacted  pursuant  to  the  plan,  and  is 
authorized  to  make  available  the  monitor- 
ing data  to  the  public  in  a  timely  and  useful 
way. 

Section  14  of  this  Act  amends  Subsection 
21(b)  of  FIFRA  requiring  that  the  Adminis- 
trator •shaH"".  rather  than  "may,  at  his  dis- 


cretion ",  solicit  the  views  of  all  interested 
parties  on  actions  taken  under  this  Act. 

Section  15  of  this  Act  transfers  responsi- 
bility for  regulating  occupational  exposure 
to  pesticides  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 

Section  16  of  this  Act  amends  Section 
24(b)  and  (c)  of  FIFRA  pertaining  to  the  au- 
thority of  states  to  regulate  the  sale  and  use 
of  pesticides.  A  state  is  authorized  to  impose 
or  continue  in  effect  requirements  for  pesti- 
cide labelling  or  packaging  in  order  to  en- 
force a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  a  federally 
registered  pesticide  or  device  in  the  state. 
The  Administrator  must  be  notified  of  such 
requirements,  and  keep  a  record  of  them 
available  for  public  inspection. 

Section  24(c)  of  FIFRA  is  amended  to 
refer  to  "pesticides  which  are  registered 
under  paragraph  (5)  or  7(A)  of  section  3(c) 
.  .  ."".  rather  than  to  "federally  registered 
pesticides  .  .  . ".  The  effective  date  for  a  reg- 
istration under  section  24(c)  is  changed  to 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  notified  by  a  state  of  the 
state's  intention  to  issue  the  registration,  as- 
suming the  Administrator  does  not  disap- 
prove the  use  during  the  ninety  day  period. 
The  clause,  prohibiting  the  Administrator 
from  disapproving  a  section  24(c)  registra- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  a  lack  of  essentiality 
is  eliminated.  The  Administrator  is  also  au- 
thorized to  deny  a  section  24(c)  registration 
if  the  pesticide  use  is  unnecessary  to  meet 
special  local  needs.  The  Administrators  dis- 
cretion to  disapprove  a  special  local  need 
registration  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is 
eliminated  by  changing  "may  immediately 
disapprove  the  registration"  to  "shall  imme- 
diately disapprove  .  .  .". 

Subsection  16(b)(3)(D)  specifies  that  a  re- 
buttable presumption  shall  arise  that  a  spe- 
cial local  need  for  a  pesticide  does  not  exist 
if  five  or  more  states  seek  the  same  pesticide 
for  the  same  special  local  need.  The  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  suspend  the  au- 
thority of  a  state  to  issue  registrations 
under  section  24(c)  is  eliminated  when  the 
Administrator  determines  a  state  is  not  ca- 
pable of  exercising  adequate  controls  to 
assure  that  state  registrations  are  granted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  FIFRA. 
This  change  is  brought  about  by  changing 
"may  suspend  the  authority"  to  "shall  sus- 
pend ..."  A  new  subsection  is  added  stipu- 
lating that  special  local  need  registrations 
shall  expire  after  five  years,  and  may  be  re- 
issued in  accord  with  this  subsection. 

Section  17  of  this  Act  amends  the  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  the  appointment  of 
members  to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel. 
The  amendment  directs  the  Administrator 
to  appoint  the  .seven  panel  members  from 
several  different  disciplines,  and  to  stagger 
the  three  year  terms  so  that  the  terms  of  no 
more  than  three  panel  members  expire  in 
any  year. 

Subsection  17(b)  of  this  Act  establishes  a 
new  requirement  that  the  Administrator 
promulgate  within  one  year  regulations  con- 
cerning the  safe  use  of  pesticides.  The  regu- 
lations shall  require  measures  that  protect 
individuals  in  the  vicinity  of  pesticide  appli- 
cations, including  steps  to  guard  against  ex- 
posure to  pesticide  drift  from  aerial  applica- 
tions. Posting  areas  where  pesticides  are  to 
be  applied,  and  other  warnings  are  among 
the  protective  measures  the  Administrator 
should  consider. 

Section  18  of  this  Act  amends  the  provi- 
sions delegating  to  states  primary  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  programs  to  enforce 
FIFRA.  States  are  required  to  administer  an 


enforcement  program  "at  least  as  stringent 
as  sections  12  and  25"  of  FIFRA.  This 
change  would  allow  states  to  impose  en- 
forcement provisions  and  regulations  more 
stringent  than  reguired  by  federal  law.  A 
new  subsection  (d)  is  added  which  grants 
states  two  years  to  adopt  an  enforcement 
program  responsive  to  the  new  require- 
ments and  regulations  established  pursuant 
to  the  National  Pesticide  Hazard  Prevention 
Act. 

Section  19  of  this  Act  adds  a  new  section 
32  to  PIFRA.  This  section  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  collect  fees  for  registration 
actions  under  FIFRA.  The  fees  shall  be  set 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  make  the  pesticide 
program  self-supporting. 

Section  20  of  this  Act  introduces  another 
new  section  to  PIFRA  addressing  the  pro- 
tections governing  employees  who  have 
commenced  actions,  testified,  or  otherwise 
participated  in  an  enforcement  action  or 
complaint  under  PIFRA.  Remedies  pat- 
terned after  employees  protection  provi- 
sions in  other  statutes  are  specified,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  file  and  pursue  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  21  of  this  Act  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator "to  establish  and  enforce  stand- 
ards for  indoor  human  exposure  to  pesti- 
cides."' 

Section  22  of  this  Act  contains  several 
changes  in  the  FIFRA  statutes  table  of  con- 
tents necessitated  by  the  "Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Reform 
Act." 


Faking  It— The  Case  Against  Industrial 
BioTest  Laboratories 

(By  Keith  Schneider) 
Within  the  fervid,  unseemly  world  that 
was  Industrial  Bio-Test  Laboratories,  the 
place  where  things  turned  gruesome  was  a 
room  they  called  the  "Swamp."  In  1970, 
IBTs  directors  installed  a  Hoeltge  automat- 
ic watering  system  for  one  large  animal 
feeding  room  midway  through  Number 
Three  building.  Although  it  was  designed  to 
fill  drinking  bottles  and  flush  wastes  from 
hundreds  of  rodent  cages,  the  equipment 
rarely  worked  properly.  Faulty  nozzles 
sprayed  the  room  with  a  continuing  chilly 
mist,  showering  the  caged  animals.  Water 
streamed  off  cages  and  racks,  submerging 
the  floor  under  a  four-inch  deep  pool.  Mice 
regularly  drowned  in  their  feeding  troughs. 
Rats  died  of  exposure.  No  technician  en- 
tered the  Swamp  without  rubber  boots,  and 
many  wore  masks  to  protect  themselves 
from   the   hideous   stench    of   disease   and 

death.  ,     ,. 

During  the  course  of  a  two-year  feeding 
study,  involving  more  than  200  animals,  the 
mortality  rate  in  the  Swamp  reached  80  per- 
cent. Worst  of  all  was  cleaning  the  cages. 
Dead  rats  and  mice,  technicians  later  told 
federal  investigators,  decomposed  so  rapidly 
in  the  Swamp  that  their  bodies  oozed 
through  wire  cage  bottoms  and  lay  in  purple 
puddles  on  the  dropping  trays. 

It  was  in  conditions  like  these  in  the 
Swamp  and  four  other  major  animal  feeding 
areas  that  IBT  conducted  thousands  of  criti- 
cal research  projects  for  nearly  every  major 
American  chemical  and  drug  manufacturer, 
dozens  of  foreign  concerns,  and  several  fed- 
eral agencies  as  well.  Nearly  half  of  IBTs 
studies  were  used  to  support  federal  regis- 
trations of  a  mammoth  array  of  products: 
Insecticides,  herbicides,  food  additives, 
chemicals  for  water  treatment,  cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals  soaps  and  bleaches,  even 
coloring  for  ice  cream. 


One  of  the  nation's  oldest  independent 
laboratories,  during  its  last  decade  IBT  was 
also  the  largest,  performing  more  than  1,500 
studies  in  its  main  facility  in  Northbrook.  Il- 
linois, twenty-five  miles  north  of  Chicago, 
and  in  two  satellite  laboratories  in  Neills- 
ville.  Wisconsin,  and  Decatur,  Illinois.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  between  35  and  40  per- 
cent of  all  toxicology  tests  in  the  country 
were  conducted  by  IBT. 

Still,  for  all  its  prosperity  and  spurious 
prestige.  IBTs  business  crumbled  rapidly 
starling  in  1976.  when  at  the  zenith  of  the 
labs  corporate  strength,  investigators  from 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(PDA)  uncovered  what  they  allege  is  the 
most  massive  scientific  fraud  ever  commit- 
ted in  the  United  Stales,  and  perhaps  the 
world. 

In  May  1981,  after  a  five-year  joint  PDA- 
Justice  Department  probe,  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Calandra,  IBTs  president,  and  three  of  his 
top  associates— Dr.  Paul  Wright,  section 
head  for  rat  toxicology;  Dr.  Moreno  Kep- 
linger,  manager  of  toxicology;  and  James  B. 
Plank,  senior  group  leader  for  rat  toxicol- 
ogy—were indicted  in  Chicago  by  a  special 
federal  grand  jury.  Each  defendant  is  ac- 
cused of  eight  counts  of  conducting  and  dis- 
tributing fake  scientific  research  and  then 
of  attempting  to  cover  up  the  scheme.  After 
several  postponements,  the  IBT  trial  is 
scheduled  to  begin  April  4.  If  convicted  on 
all  counts,  each  defendant  faces  up  to  forty 
years  in  prison  and  fines  totaling  over 
$40,000. 

U.S.  attorneys  in  Chicago  say  the  IBT 
prosecution  will  be  torturous.  Calandra  and 
the  other  defendants  claim  they  are  inno- 
cent, and  they  have  hired  the  Midwest's 
finest  trial  attorneys  to  make  their  case.  In 
the  months  since  the  indictment,  the  de- 
fendants have  filed  stacks  of  legal  motions 
seeking  dismissal  of  the  charges.  They  insist 
that  FDA  and  Justice  Department  agents 
"harassed,  abused,  misled,  bullied,  intimi- 
dated and  coerced"'  key  witnesses,  in  order 
to  prove  their  case.  Chief  FDA  investigator 
Carlton  Sharp  is  accused  of  "abuse  of  the 
grand  jury."'  because  he  knowlingly  present- 
ed "false,  misleading  and  inflammatory" 
statements  during  his  two  grand  jury  ap- 
pearances. 

Similar  tactics  were  employed  by  defense 
attorneys  in  two  cases  prosecuted  several 
years  ago  by  U.S.  attorneys  in  Chicago  with 
distressing  results.  In  the  first  case,  the  gov- 
ernment gained  an  eleven-count  indictment 
in  1977  against  Velsicol  Chemical  for  con- 
cealing key  scientific  results  on  the  carcino- 
genicity of  the  restricted  insecticides  chlor- 
dane  and  heptachlor.  The  case  was  dis- 
missed in  1979  on  procedural  grounds.  U.S. 
attorneys  were  turned  away  one  more  time 
in  1980  in  a  case  against  G.  D.  Searle.  a 
major  pharmaceutical  manufacturer,  ac- 
cused of  falsifying  scientific  research.  In 
that  case,  Chicago  prosecutors  could  not 
gain  an  indictment. 

In  the  IBT  case,  however,  the  prosecutors 
successfully  have  answered  each  motion. 
Now .  that  it  is  ready  for  trial,  Frederick 
Branding,  a  former  federal  prosecutor  who 
recently  left  the  Chicago  office,  calls  it  "one 
of  the  most  important  cases  ever  investigat- 
ed out  of  this  office."" 

During  the  trial,  which  is  expected  to  last 
at  least  six  weeks,  prosecutors  hope  not  only 
to  prove  the  defendants"  guilt,  but  will  also 
outline  a  pattern  of  chemical  company 
knowledge  of  fraudulent  research  taking 
place  at  IBT.  They  will  also  attempt  to 
prove  that  those  practices  were  promoted  by 
chemical  company  executives  in  order  to 


secure  results  that  would  pass  registration 
standards  at  the  FDA  and  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Said  one 
Justice  Department  investigator:  'IBT 
became  the  largest  testing  lab  in  the  coun- 
try, because  companies  knew  this  was  the 
place  to  get  the  results  they  wanted." 

A  primary  example,  prosecutors  allege,  is 
the  case  of  defendant  Dr.  Paul  Wright. 
Before  he  started  work  at  IBT  in  March 
19,71.  Wright  was  employed  as  a  toxicologist 
by  Monsanto  in  St.  Louis.  Prosecutors  say 
Wright  went  to  IBT  to  manage  Monsanto's 
contract  to  test  the  safety  of  TCC.  the  com- 
pany"s  anti-bacterial  agent  widely  used  in 
popular  deodorant  sprays.  TCC  was  under 
suspicion  by  the  PDA  for  causing  testicular 
atrophy  in  laboratory  rats  fed  the  com- 
pound. At  the  same  time,  Monsanto  was 
counting  on  TCC  as  a  major  product  to  re- 
place hexachlorophene,  another  anti-bacte- 
rial chemical  just  withdrawn  from  the 
American  market.  Monsanto  needed  a 
"Clean"  IBT  study  to  convince  PDA  that 
TCC  was  safe  so  the  agency  would  grant 
them  a  registration  to  increase  the  levels  of 
TCC  in  deodorant  soaps. 

Wright  stayed  at  IBT  for  eighteen 
months,  to  supervise  most  of  the  TCC  re- 
search then  returned  to  Monsanto  where  he 
was  named  its  manager  of  toxicology  for  its 
department  of  medicine  and  environmental 
health.  While  at  Monsanto,  according  to 
prosecutors  and  witnesses,  Wright  wrote 
several  critical  sections  of  the  final  TCC 
summary  report  and  pressured  a  key  IBT 
scientist  into  changing  his  finding  that  TCC 
did.  in  fact,  cause  testicular  atrophy  io  labo- 
ratory rats.  The  sections  Wright  authored 
were  included  in  IBT's  summary  report 
which  was  sent  to  the  FDA.  The  agency 
eventually  approved  the  new  higher  levels  is 
some  deodorant  soaps.  Millions  of  pounds 
more  of  TCC  are  now  manufactured  each 
year  by  Monsanto  as  a  result. 

IBTs  test  on  TCC  was  just  one  of  22,000 
toxicology  studies  the  lab  performed  in  the 
quarter  century  it  operated."  Since  late  1979. 
pathologists  at  FDA.  EPA.  and  in  Canada 
and  Sweden,  have  undertaken  an  immense 
and  complex  program  of  auditing  IBT  stud- 
ies. They  have  determined  that  more  than 
10.000  were  used  to  register  products  for  the 
American  market,  and  they  consider  nearly 
2.000  as  primary  research.  Most  of  these 
were  for  325  insecticides  and  herbicides.  The 
vast  majority  have  been  declared  by  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  scientists  to  be  ■invalid." 


captan 

Until  recently,  the  details  of  the  joint  in,^ 
vestigation  were  untouchable  as  prosecuting 
attorneys,  defendants,  and  witnesses  de- 
clined to  comment  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  case.  Last  December,  however,  as  part  of 
a  motion  to  dismiss  made  by  Calandra's  at- 
torneys, almost  1,000  pages  of  secret  grand 
jury  testimony  and  related  documents  were 
entered  as  testimony  in  U.S.  District  Court, 
publicly  revealing  for  the  first  time  the  nau- 
seating saga  of  IBTs  demise.     . 

Most  infuriating  is  the  legacy  left  by 
IBTs  scandal.  There  are  few  Americans 
who  do  not  make  daily  contact  with  chemi- 
cals IBT  tested  and  declared  "safe"  chiefly 
from  pesticide  residues  contained  in  their 
food  and  water.  Since  theicheme  was  first 
pinpointed,  some  of  those  chemicals  have 
been  declared  by  federal  agencies  to  be  haz- 
ardous to  human  health  and  environment. 
Many  others  are  accused  by  researchers 
across  the  country  of  causing  illnesses  and 
environmental  contamination. 
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On  this  continent  and  in  Europe,  health 
authorities  have  begun  to  take  regulatory 
action  against  chemicals  registered  with 
IBT  data.  Sweden  recently  outlawed  eight 
IBT  pesticides.  Last  year,  after  studying 
IBT  data  on  113  pesticides,  Canada  out 
lawed  six  and  severely  restricted  application 
of  the  fungicide  captan.  In  the  United 
States,  the  EPA's  final  summary  report  on 
212  pesticides  registered  with  IBT  data  is 
due  to  be  released  in  May.  according  to 
Kevin  Keany.  an  official  in  the  Office  of 
Pesticide  Programs  (OPP).  In  other  actions, 
the  EPA  has  suspended  the  use  of  the  her- 
bicide Silvex.  and  canceled  most  uses  of  the 
insecticides  toxaphene  and  DBCP.  all  of 
which  were  registered  with  extensive  IBT 
data.  Still,  one  thing  is  all  too  clear:  the 
magnitude  of  the  IBT  scandal  may  never  be 
known,  and  its  effect  is  likely  to  carry  on  for 
generations. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way 
Frontage  Road  runs  alongside  Interstate  94 
in  Northbrook.  Like  a  hundred  other  two- 
lane  industrialized  corridors  across  America. 
Frontage  Road  is  home  to  a  dull  array  of 
squat  motels,  three-story  corporate  head- 
quarters, and  small  manufacturing  plants. 

It  was  here  in  1953  that  Joe  Calandra  es- 
tablished IBT.  Then  a  35-year-old  graduate 
of  the  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Medicine,  the  young  Calandra.  according  to 
colleagues,  was  a  man  of  high  scientific 
standards  who  also  knew  how  to  make  a 
dollar.  Calandra  could  foresee  that  a  toxi- 
cology lab  which  contacted  its  services  was 
very  much  a  growth  business  of  the  future. 

All  signals  pointed  that  way.  The  federal 
government  was  increasiog  the  standards  re- 
quired for  registration.  Manufacturers, 
pressed  to  account  for  the  safety  of  their 
products,  needed  firms  to  prepare  the  scien- 
tific research.  And  Calandra.  from  the  start. 
ha(V4  real  prize  for  a  client;  the  Pentagon. 

SILVEX< 

Bet*'een  1953  and  1977,  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover better  ways  to  preserve  food  for 
troops  during  war.  the  Pentagon  paid  IBT 
more  than  $8  million  to  carry  out  a  long- 
term  study  in  which  irradiated  beef  was  fed 
to  mice  and  rats.  The  Pentagon  was  not  the 
only  U.S.  agency  to  contract'  IBT's  services. 
In  the  early  1970s,  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse  spent  $972,000  on  four  long- 
term  feeding  studies,  one  of  which  was  to 
lest  the"  toxicity  of  methadone.  The  FDA 
too  was  a  client.  In  1974.  the  agency  spent 
slightly  more  than  $400,000  on  four  tests  of 
their  own. 

IBT  grew  quickly.  Behind  the  first  two  ad- 
ministration buildings  stood  four  nearly 
identical  animal  buildings,  long  and  !ou. 
used  to  house  IBT's  horde  of  rats.  mice, 
guinea  pigs.  dogs,  and  chickens. 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
IBT's  growth  lagged  far  l>ehind  the  demand 
for  its  services.  The  lab's  reputation  circu- 
lated quickly  through  the  science  and  devel- 
opment areas  of  corporate  America.  IBT's 
work  was  good,  they  said.  It  was  moderately 
priced.  Most  importantly,  it  passed  exami- 
nation in  Washington.  While  its  finances 
were  closelv  guarded,  several  estimates  pur 
IBT's  revenues  in  the  mid-1960.":  at  clo.se  to 
$2  million  annua'ly.  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  officers  of  Nalco  Chemical 
(1981  revenues:  $665  5  million),  a  specialty 
chemicals  manufacturer  based  in  Oak 
Brnok.  Illinois.  In  1966,  Nalco  bought  IBT 
from  Calandra  for  a  reported  $4.5  million. 

Backed  by  Nalco's  millions.  Calandra 
began  a  program  of  expar\sion  to  turn  his 
pioneering  lab  into  America's  I'argest  chemi- 
cal testing  firm.  Two  smaller  satellite  labs. 


were  built.  In  1970.  construction  began  on  a 
$2  million,  four-story  research  building  on 
the  Frontage  Road  site.  Calandra  was  al.so 
making  several  important  staff  appoint- 
ments. Dr.  Moreno  Keplinger  was  named 
manager  of  toxicology  in  1970.  followed  by 
James  Plank's  being  named  as  group  leader 
of  rat  toxicology.  In  March  1971.  Paul 
Wright  joined  the  staff  from  Monsanto,  and 
in  August.  Dr.  Donovan  E.  Gordon  became 
IBT's  pathologist. 

During  the  same  period,  events  were  oc- 
curring in  Washington  which  turned  a  river 
of  business  IBT's  way.  The  environmental 
movement,  an  infant  in  the  early  1960s,  had 
matured  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  compel- 
ling President  Nixon  to  establish  the  EPA  in 
1970.  With  the  agency  came  publication  of 
dramatically  more  stringent  regulations  for 
pesticide  registration  and  use,  requiring  a 
broad  range  of  .scientific  studies.  Thought 
even  the  largest  companies  like  Dow  prided 
themselves  in  maintaining  laboratories  of 
their  own.  they  too  contracted  with  IBT. 

IBT  thought  it  was  ready  for  the  new 
business  and  welcomed  all  its  new  clients. 
But  it  was  soon  in  the  position  of  having 
much  more  than  it  could  handle. 

If  they  were  not  so  serious,  the  continuing 
slapstick  events  at  IBT  might  seem  humor- 
ous. The  first  time  Manny  Reyna.  an  animal 
technican  at  IBT.  was  ordered  out  on  a 
mouse  hunt,  he  thought  it  was  a  joke. 
Armed  with  a  plastic  squeeze  bottle  filled 
with  chloroform  and  outfitted  in  thick 
gloves  and  a  white  lab  coat.  Reyna  joined  a 
squad  of  technicians  iM  a,^earch  and-destroy 
mission  for  rats  andn>^  running  wild  at 
IBT. 


Soon  after  he  was  hired  at  IBT  in  May 
1971.  Reyna  realized  that  not  all  the  ro- 
dents he  tended  finished  their  lives  in  cages. 
Every  week,  dozens  of  research  mice  and 
rats  squeezed  through  the  bent  wires  of 
IBT's  mangled  cages,  raced  across  the  long 
wooden  racks  and  dropped  to  the  grimmy 
floor  to  breed  with  wild  rodents  living 
t>ehind  tall  stacks  of  animal  bedding  piled  in 
the  corners  of  the  lab's  feeding  rooms. 
During  the  night  mice  climbed  back  up  on 
the  racks  to  feed  on  spilled  food  and  feces, 
and  they  persisted  in  poking  their  snouts 
through  the  bottom  of  cages.  'For  some 
reason,  they  would  cannibalize  the  toes  of 
the  animals  that  were  standing  on  the 
wire,  "  Reyan  testified  in  his  grand  jury  ap- 
pearance. "In  the  morning  we  would  see 
where  the  toes  had  been  chewed  off.  So.  you 
know,  we  were  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  .  .  . 
It  wasAi  never-ending  battle." 

The  only  temporary  solution  was  a  mouse 
hunt.  For  hours  the  armed  squad  would 
flush  rodents  from  cover  and  dou.se  them  as 
they  skittered  past.  'The  animals  were  very 
wild."  Reyna  t.'stified.  "They  would  run 
from  humans.  So  our  only  chance  was  to 
slow  them  down  «  ith  the  chloroform."  Once 
snared',  technicians  sacrificed  their  bounty, 
throwing  the  carcasses  into  plastic  bags, 
then  tossing  the  mess  onto  trash  heaps 
behind  the  animal  buildings. 

Reyna  had  other  c  hoice  stories  for  federal 
investigators.  More  than  once,  he  said,  rats 
on  two-year  feedins-  studies  were  fed  the 
wrong  compound,  something  IBT  never  re- 
ported to  its  sponsors.  Then  there  was  the 
lime  the  air  conditioner  in  the  brand  new 
research  building  quit,  sind  technican.s 
hauled  half  a  ton  of  ire  to  the  third  floor, 
sotting  up  fans  behind  the  blocks  to  cool 
hundreds  of  animals  hou.sed  there.  "It  made 
a    mess,    and    of    course    the    temperature 


didn't  change  but  a  degree  or  two."  Reyna 
said. 

Occasionally,  mouse  hunts  would  get  out 
of  hand.  During  the  course  of  the  Penta- 
gon's irradiated  beef  study  Reyna  claimed 
the  hunt  became  so  enthusiastic  that  cholo- 
form  fumes  killed  dozens  of  caged  reseach 
mice.  "I  don't  know  how  many  mice  died 
that  were  on  tests."  he  said.  "It  was  just 
amazing:  it  was  a  sut>stantial  number  like 
50."  Was  the  test  halted  or  was  its  sponsor 
notified?  "No,  the  test  continued."  accord- 
ing to  Reyna.  "I  think  they  just  filled  in  the 
gaps. " 


Wherever  Reyna  looked  there  were  follies 
to  be  witnessed.  One  of  his  responsibilities 
was  keeping  track  of  frozen  tissues  which 
needed  to  be  stored  in  the  main  freezer 
upon  arrival  from  IBT's  satellite  labs.  One 
day  a  panel  truck  barked  up  to  IBT's  receiv- 
ing dock  loaded  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
boxes  of  froaen  tissues.  Later  Reyna  found 
out  that  Gerald  Kennedy,  a  high  IBT  offi- 
cial, had  arranged  with  a  meat  processor  in 
Wisconsin  to  butcher  hogs  involved  in  a  skin 
burn  test  at  the  Neillsville  lab.  So  he  had 
all  of  this  meat  processed  and  sent  to  us  evi- 
dently under  the  guise  of  being  sample 
tissue  for  a  sponsor.'  Reyna  told  federal 
agents.  Meanwhile.  I  had  to  just  about  nail 
that  freezer  door  shut  to  keep  it  from  pop- 
ping ojjen.  I  mean  that  freezer  was  just 
packed." 

The  Justice  Department's  prosecution, 
headed  by  Deputy  Chief  of  Special  Prosecu 
lions  Scott  Lassar,  involves  fraudulent  re- 
search alleged  to  have  been  conducted  on 
four  compounds:  the  insecticide  Nemacur 
and  the  herbicide  Sencor  produced  by  Che- 
magro,  now  owned  by  Mobay  Chemical:  the 
druR  Naprosyn  manufactured  by  Syntex  to 
treat  arthritis  swelling:  and  Monsanto's 
antibacterial  agent  TCC. 

On  April  14.  1971.  IBT  began  two  long- 
term  feeding  studies  for  Chemagro's  newest 
agriculture  chemicals.  The  company  hoped 
that  Nemacur  would  compete  with  Dow  and 
Shells  popular  soil  fumigant  DBCP.  Sencor 
was  a  multi-purpose  herbicide. 

Chemagro's  protocols  for  the  two  studies 
called  for  feeding  two  groups  of  mice  for 
eighteen  months.  In  addition,  a  control 
group  would  be  established  and  fed  a  known 
animal  carcinogen,  in  order  to  make  com- 
parisons with  the  results  found  in  animals 
fed  the  test  compounds. 

On  June  19,  1972,  IBT  sacrificed  Chema- 
gro's mice  studies,  fourteen  months  after 
they  beRan.  This  was  not  reported  to  the 
company  until  the  summer  of  1977,  when 
IBT's  testing  activities  had  nearly  come  to  a 
halt. 

In  late  July  or  early  August,  Philip  Smith, 
then  a  25-year-old  technician  at  IBT,  was  as- 
signed by  Dr.  Wright  to  prepare  the  final 
summary  report  for  the  two  studies  At  the 
same  time.  Wright  handed  Smith  a  complet- 
ed mortality  table  decbiling  the  number  of 
mice  that  had  died, and  the  dates  of  their 
deaths.  It  showed-piat  almost  no  mice  died 
prematurely.  Smit>\  told  the  grand  jury  that 
he  knew  immediately  that  the  table  had 
been  faked.  How?  Michael  Black,  the  techni- 
cian who  tended  to  the  feeding  study,  had 
told  Smith  that  the  mortality  of  the  mice 
on  Chemagro's  tests  had  t)een  enormous.  In 
fact.  Wright  ordered  1.000  new  mice  to  take 
the  place  of  mice  that  died  during  the  test 
and  spetifically  ordered  Black  not  to  report 
the  addition  in  his  records.  Attorneys  for 
Monsanto  said  Wright  would  not  comment 


on  these  or  any  other  allegations  until  the 
triiil. 

During  the  first  week  of  August,  after 
Smith  completed  the  reports,  he  was  called 
into  the  office  of  Moreno  Keplinger  where 
he  learned  of  another  problem.  Dr.  Wright 
was  waiting  there  too.  Keplinger  told  Smith 
he  was  worried  about  the  results  from  the 
control  group  for  the  Chemagro  studies.  So 
few  mice  had  survived  that  the  results  from 
the  control  group  did  not  really  demon- 
strate the  animals'  susceptibility  to  develop- 
ing cancer. 

Keplinger  said  he  was  not  going  to  report 
the  study.  Instead,  he  had  a  .solution.  IBT 
had  just  completed  a  long-term  mouse  study 
for  another  company,  and  the  control  group 
for  that  studv  had  been  painted  with  benzi- 
dine It  did  not  matter  that  Chemagro's  pro- 
tocol called  for  feeding  benzidine  to  mice. 
Smith  said,  Keplinger  simply  calculated 
that  the  amount  of  benzidine  painted  on 
the  skins  of  the  mice  was  comparable  to  a 
dietarv  level  of  1.000  parts  per  million. 
Smith"  testified  he  was  instructed  to  recalcu- 
late the  control  group  figures  and  inset 
them  into  the  chemagro  reports. 

On  August  15.  1972,  IBT  mailed  the  re^ 
ports  to  the  company.  A  year  later.  Smith 
was  summoned  to  the  office  of  Gerald  Ken- 
nedy who  had  worked  at  IBT  since  1964  and 
was  Smith's  immediate  supervisor.  Kennedy 
told  Smith  that  Chemagro  was  having  trou- 
ble with  their  reports.  A  Canadian  regula- 
tory agencv.  suspicious  of  the  results, 
wanted  to  see  complete  lists  of  raw  data  for 
animal  mortality.  Smith  testified  that  Ken- 
nedy instructed  him  to  use  the  mortality 
table  which  Wright  had  given  him  as 
"gospel"  in  determining  the  numbers  for 
the  Canadians.  Kennedy,  in  an  interview 
with  FDA  agents  in  September  1980,  said 
•he  did  not  really  tell  Smith  to  go  back  and 
fabricate  the  morality  table,  but  rather,  it 
would  have  to  remain  internally  consistent 
...  and  that  it  was  up  to  Smith  to  figure  it 

^  That  is  precisely  what  Smith  did.  spend- 
ing at  least  60  percent  of  his  time  during 
the  next  four  or  five  months  formulating  a 
cogent  numbering  system  that  would  pass 
Canadian  inspection.  In  December  1973. 
Smith  finished  and  IBT  mailed  its  response 
to  Chemagro.  IBT's  report  was  accepted  by 
both  Canadian  officials  and  the  EPA.  Nema- 
cur and  Sencor  were  registered  for  use  in 
the  United  States  in  1976.  Later  the  EPA 
ruled  the  tests  invalid  and  a.sked  Mobay  to 
repeat  them.  In  April  1982.  duplicate  mouse 
studies  were  mailed  to  the  EPA.  reviewed, 
and  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  EPA  tox.^ 
cologists.  Both  chemicals  are  widely  applied 
across  the  country.  .  ^  .„  tdt 

One  of  the  companies  attracted  to  IBT 
during  its  expansion  period  was  Syntex.  a 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer  based  in  Palo 
Alto  California.  In  the  late  1960s.  Syntex 
scientists  developed  a  drug  called  Naprosyn 
which  they  hoped  would  revolutionize  ar- 
thritis treatment.  In  March  1969.  a  small 
group  of  Svntex  leaders  visited  Calandra  in 
Northbrook  and  loured  IBT's  facilities.  Sev- 
eral months  later  they  signed  a  contract 
with  IBT  for  a  twenty-four  month  rat  feed- 
ing studv.  which  included  detailed  protocols 
for  blood  chemistry  and  urinalysis  data  to 
be  recorded  throughout  the  course  of  the 
study  and  at  the  lime  of  final  .sacrifice.  In 
November  1969.  IBT  began  the  study.  In 
September  1971.  just  twenty-two  months 
later  IBT  sacrificed  the  Naprosyn  rats.  This 
was  not  reported  to  Syntex  until  1976,  when 
the  FDA  alerted  corporate  officers. 


NEMACUR 

Once  again,  Phil  Smith  was  assigned  to 
write  the  final  report.  But  in  October,  when 
he  began  working  on  the  blood  and  urine 
sections,  he  could  not  find  the  data.  He 
searched  in  the  animal  department  files  and 
found  nothing.  Then  he  went  to  the  clinical 
pathologv  lab  and  found  a  file  containing 
blood  and  urine  data  through  the  fifteenth 
month  of  study,  and  a  note  which  said  the 
final  blood  and  urine  work  had  been  post- 
poned. Smith  tracked  down  Ron  Greco,  the 
manager  of  the  lab.  to  find  out  what  it  all 
meant.  Greco  was  not  sure.  So  the  two  men 
pored  through  the  lab  looking  for  the  data, 
searching  the  freezer  for  serum  samples, 
scrutinizing  scheduling  records,  looking  in 
slide  files  and  time  charge  records.  Nothing. 
When  they  were  finished,  the  men  "con- 
cluded that  the  final  blood  and  urine  work 
had  not  been  conducted. " 

During  the  next  week.  Smith  completed  a 
hand-written  rough  draft  of  the  report  and 
left  the  data  tables  for  the  blood  and  urine 
tests  blank.  Smith  testified  that  he  took  the 
uncompleted  report  to  Wright's  office,  told 
him  the  tests  had  not  been  done,  and  said 
he  would  not  sign  the  report. 

It  was  standard  procedure  at  IBT  for 
those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  signa- 
ture pages  of  final  reports  to  receive  copies 
in  the  company  mail.  So  it  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  Smith's  surprise  when  he  received 
the  Naprosyn  report,  opened  it  to  the  sum- 
mary tables  for  blood  and  urine  data  and 
•saw  that  the  values  were  reported  for  these 
tests."  Then  he  turned  to  the  signature 
page  and  was  shocked  to  see  his  name  writ- 
ten in.  Things  got  even  stranger  a  few  days 
later  when  Smith's  rough  draft  was  re- 
lumed from  IBT's  typing  pool.  He  turned  to 
the  blood  and  urine  summary  tables  and  dis 
covered  thev  were  filled  in  by  what  Smith 
■recognized  as  Mr.  Plank's  handwriting  and 
.some  [data]  in  what  I  recognized  as  Dr. 
Wright's  handwriting." 

NAPROSYN 

In  an  interview  with  FDA  agents  in  May 
1980.  James  Plank  "denied  thai  he  knowing- 
ly inserted  false  information  in  this  report 
when  he  prepared  it."  Plank  did  identify  his 
handwriting  from  the  rough  draft  and  said 
he  prepared  .some  of  the  tables.  But  Plank 
advised  the  FDA  that  he  was  sharing  an 
office  with  Wright  at  the  time  and  "he  was 
often  given  reports  to  plug  in  the  data  by 
Dr.  Wright  " 

The  numbers  juggling,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  Syntex.  In  mid-November  1971.  two 
weeks  after  IBT  mailed  the  Naprosyn  report 
to  Palo  Alto.  Dr.  Robert  Hill,  a  Syntex  loxi- 
cologist  fired  off  a  letter  of  reprimand  to 
Calandra.  "From  past  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  report  would  be  rejected  by 
regulatory  agencies  in  the  United  Stales. 
United  Kingdom.  Canada,  and  Germany, 
Hill  wrote.  ""'Would  you  please  see  the  report 
is  corrected  aiid  returned  at  the  earliest." 

To  revise  the  report,  Keplinger  a-sked 
IBT's  pathologist.  Donovan  Gordon,  to 
evaluate  stomach  tissues  taken  from  the  Na- 
prosyn group.  Through  his  microscope. 
Gordon  saw  lesions  on  the  tissues  caused  by 
anemia  and  which  he  concluded  were  "in- 
duced by  the  drug."  To  support  his  findings, 
he  wanted  to  look  at  the  raw  blood  and 
urine  data.  He  called  Dr.  James  Von  Druska. 
supervisor  for  the  Clinical  Pathology  Lab. 
and  asked  him  to  send  the  data  over. 

After  another  thorough  search  of  the  pa- 
thology lab.  Von  Druska  called  Gordon  and 
told  him  the  data  could  not  be  located.  As  a 
result.  Gordon  referred  to  ^he  numbers  pub- 
lished in  IBT's  final  Naprosyn  report,  and 


when  he  saw  that  all  the  values  appeared 
normal,  he  revised  his  conclusion,  stating 
that  the  animals  died  of  lesions  common  to 
the  stomachs  of  lab  rals. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  clinical  pathology 
lab,  enough  questions  had  been  asked  about 
the  missing  data  that  Von  Druska  consulted 
with  Gordon,  telling  him  it  appeared  the 
work  had  not  been  done,  yet  the  numbers 
appeared4n  the  report.  The  two  men  decid- 
ed to  bring  the  problem  to  Moreno  Ke- 
plinger. 

Dr.  Keplinger  did  not  seerfT  overly  con- 
cerned. Gordon  told  the  grand  jury.  He  lis- 
tened briefly  to  the  men  who  had  come  to 
his  office,  and  then  waved  them  out.  "I'U 
lake  care  of  it."  Keplinger  said. 

In  early  1972,  IBT  revised  the  Naprosyn 
report  for  Syntex  and  included  an  appendix 
detailing  Gordon's  tissue  findings.  They 
mailed  the  package  on  March  3,  1972.  Three 
weeks  later  Syntex  mailed  the  reports  to 
the  FDA.  and  were  granted  a  registration 
soon  after.  Syntex  has  repealed  the  rat 
feeding  study,  and  Naprosyn  is  currently 
one  of  the  company's  major  sellers. 


TCC 

In  early  June  1971.  two  months  after  he 
arrived  at  IBT.  Paul  Wright  called  Phil 
Smith  into  his  office.  He  told  Smith  IBT 
was  starting  four  new  long-term  rai  feeding 
studies,  one  of  which  Smith  later  learned 
was  for  Monsanto's  TCC.  The  study  proto- 
col called  for  feeding  low.  medium,  and  high 
doses  of  the  compounds  to  210  individually 
caged  rats  housed  in  the  Swamp.  In  addi- 
tion, a  large  control  gioup  would  be  "gang- 
caged"  in  the  room  across  the  hall  from  the 
Swamp.  ,  ^ 

Almost  from  the  start,  the  TCC  study  was  ' 
a  disaster.  IBT  technicians  used  a  curious 
acronym  on  internal  mortality  .sheets  "Ahen 
they  found  dead  rals  in  iheir  cages.  In  the 
column  next  to  the  rats'  cage  number,  they 
would  mark  TBD/TDA.  "  It  meant  "too 
badly  decompo.sed/technician  destroyed 
animal."  .  . 

Under  ideal  lab  conditions,  the  most  criti- 
cal factor  in  chronic  feeding  studies  is  to 
find  out  why  animals  died.  Was  the  test 
compound  responsible?  Or  was  there  some 
other  reason?  Only  careful  -ctutopsies  and 
microscopic  pathological  evaluaiio:i  could 
determine  the  true  cau.se  of  death.  But  dead 
animals  were  so  commonplace  at  IBT.  thai 
most  were  simply  taken. from  their  cages 
and  thrown  away  without  exr^mination. 
Within  weeks  of  the  start  of  the  TCC  re- 
.search  in  the  Swamp,  'he  familiar  acronym, 
TBD/TDA.  began  appearing  all  over  the  in- 
ternal summar>  sheets. 

Mannv  Revna  was  concerned  enough 
about  the  conditions  of  the  TCC  animals  m 
the  Swamp  that  he  aiorted  Paul  Wright  to 
the  malodorous  catastrophe.  "He  acknowl- 
edged the  problem.'  Reyna  testified,  "and 
.said  there  was  little  that  could  'oe  done." 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  grand  jury  testi- 
mony that  Calandra.  Keplinger.  and  James 
Plank  were  also  aware  ol  the  conditions  in 
the  Swamp.  In  fact.  Calandra  •*a.s  known  to 
call  the  room  "Plank's  Folly,"  b^.-ause  it 
had  been  Plank's  idea  to  install  the  water 
ing  system.  Still,  for  at  least  three  years 
after  the  system  was  buili.  according  to 
grand  jury  documents,  dozens  of  tests  were 
conducted  in  the  Swamp  while  it  remained  a 
turgid  den  of  death. 

Eight  months  into  the  TCC  study,  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  1972.  Wright  assigned 
Smith  to  prepare  a  six-month  status  report. 
Wright  also  handed  Smith  .summary  mortal- 
ity tables  which  incredulously  reported  no 
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animal  deaths  during  the  study's  first  six 
months. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  technician  by 
the  name  of  David  Penner  who  worked  in 
the  Swamp  was  told  by  Wright  to  replace 
dead  individually-caged  rats  in  the  Swamp 
with  animals  gang-caged  across  the  hall. 
Penner  was  expressly  forbidden  to  make  re- 
ports of  the  switch.  Penner  was  also  told  to 
order  new  rats  from  a  supply  house  and  to 
start  an  extra  group  of  animals,  later  named 
the  "research  study"  group,  which  would  l)e 
used  to  replace  dead  animals. 

One  of  the  organs  for  TCC  that  FDA  had 
identified  were  the  testicles  of  male  rats.  In 
June  1972.  a  year  after  the  TCC  study  had 
begun,  pathologist  Gordon  began  the  first 
in  a  series  of  microscopic  examinations  of 
testicular  tissues  taken  from  some  sacrificed 
rats.  Gordon's  first  evaluation  from  the 
highest  dose  males  revealed  that  TCC  did 
cause  testicular  lesions.  When  he  reported 
the  finding  to  Wright.  Gordon  was  told  to 
take  tissues  from  medium-and  low-dose 
group  males  as  well.  During  the  next  few 
months,  Gordon  found  degenerative 
changes  in  these  groups,  but  concluded  that 
lesions  in  the  low-dose  group  were  not  relat- 
ed to  TCC. 

If  Monsanto  and  Wright  drew  a  breath  of 
relief,  Gordon  was  never  aware  of  it.  The 
following  November.  Monsanto  would  be 
meeting  with  a  FDA  panel  studying  TCC  to 
talk  about  TCC's  safety.  Company  officials 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  Gordon,  who 
would  also  be  at  the  meeting,  would  back 
them  up.  So  on  October  11.  1972.  a  few  days 
after  Wright  left  IBT,  Gordon  was  sum- 
moned to  a  meeting  in  Des  Plaines,  Illinois, 
to  discuss  TCC  with  Dan  Roman  and  Ira 
Hill,  two  Monsanto  scientists.  They  grilled 
Gordon  about  his  TCC  findings,  and  in- 
structed him  on  how  important  it  was  to 
emphasize  "a  good  presentation"  to  the 
FDA  panel  on  TCC. 

On  Novemt)er  18,  Gordon  was  accompa- 
nied by  Hill  and  Roman  to  FDA  headquar- 
ters in  Rockville,  Maryland.  On  the  plane, 
they  again  discussed  Gordon's  presentation. 
Once  there,  Gordon  performed  to  their  ex- 
pectation. Minutes  of  the  meeting  record 
that  the  pathologist  never  mentioned  the 
treatment-related  effects  he  had  found. 

AT  IBT,  during  the  same  period,  Gerald 
Kennedy  replaced  Wright  as  section  head 
for  rat  toxicology.  Within  days  of  his  ap- 
pointment. Manny  Reyna  briefed  Kennedy 
on  all  the  problems  technicians  were  having 
with  the  TCC  study.  Rats  in  the  Swamp 
were  dying  in  droves.  Kennedy  was  not  sur- 
prised, but  he  was  concerned  enough  to 
bring  the  matter  to  Moreno  Keplinger's  at- 
tention. The  men  toured  the  Swamp,  and 
Kennedy  testified  that  'on  at  least  one  oc- 
casion" Calandra  joined  Kennedy  in  a  tour 
of  the  Swamp. 

When  the  TCC  animals  were  sacrificed  in 
July  1973.  Kennedy  was  assigned  to  write 
the  final  report.  Kennedy  looked  at  the  raw 
data  tables  and  decided  they  were  a  hope- 
less mess.  He  told  Keplinger  "the  study 
would  be  impossible  to  report  without  dis- 
closing all  of  its  inadequacies."  Keplinger 
"clearly  understood  and  acknowledged" 
Kennedy's  dilemma,  but  told  him  to  empha- 
size Gordon's  pathology  findings  and  to 
"downplay  the  study  organization,  animal 
disposition,  and  mortality." 

On  October  6,  1973,  Calandra,  Keplinger. 
auid  Kennedy  met  with  Paul  Wright,  now- 
back  with  Monsanto.  Wright  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  TCC  study  for  its  first 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  Kennedy  testi- 
fied, and  was  well  aware  of  the  problems  of 


the  Swamp.  Kennedy  also  told  the  grand 
jury  that  after  Wright  left  IBT.  he  and  Dr. 
Keplinger  had  kept  in  constant  contact 
while  the  studyWas  being  run." 

^ —        HABVADE 

The  meeting  lasted  for  hours.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  was  Gordons  findings,  reported 
in  a  preliminary  report,  that  testicular  le- 
sions caused  by  TCC  were  found  in  rats  fed 
large  and  small  doses  of  the  compound. 
Wright  was  extremely  upset  with  the  find- 
ings. He  told  the  group  that  age.  nutrition, 
the  conditions  of  the  rats,  and  stress  could 
account  for  the  effect,  and  he  urged  Calan- 
dra and  Keplinger  to  convince  Gordon  to 
change  his  conclusions. 

Between  October  and  February,  Kennedy, 
assisted  by  Keplinger  and  Gordon,  worried 
on  the  final  report  which  was  mailed  to 
Monsanto  on  March  21,  1974.  There  was  no 
further  word  about  it  until  October  10.  1974. 
when  Wright  wrote  to  Keplinger  requesting 
the  pathology  data  and  tissues  for  rats  fed 
the  lowest  doses. 

In  late  December  or  early  January  1975, 
Calandra  called  a  staff  meeting  to  discuss 
the  TCC  study.  It  was  attended  by  Ke- 
plinger. Gordon.  Jim  Plank,  Kennedy,  and 
Dr.  Florence  Kinoshita.  a  lexicologist  who 
Joined  IBT's  staff  in  September  1973.  Just 
the  year  before  Dr.  Kinoshita  had  been  a 
member  of  the  FDA  panel  investigating  the 
compound's  effect  on  laboratory  animals. 

When  all  the  participants  entered  the 
room.  Calandra  raised  the  TCC  final  report 
over  his  head,  slammed  it  down  on  the  table 
and  said,  "This  thing  isn't  worth  the  paper 
it  was  printed  on. "  Calandra  then  launched 
a  long  discussion  of  the  report.  "Dr.  Calan- 
dra was  extremely  concerned,"  Kennedy 
said. "He  did  not  want  to  admit  to  the  FDA 
that  the  study  report  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  raw  data.  i.e.  the  study  organi- 
zation was  false,  the  mortality  table  was 
false,  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  so-called 
research  animals  was  false,  etc."  It  was  de- 
cided that  Dr.  Kinoshita  was  to  prepare  a 
revision  of  the  TCC  records. 

Still,  the  most  important  conflict  in  the 
study  continued  to  be  Gordon's  findings.  On 
January  22,  1975,  Paul  Wright  and  Dan 
Roman  returned  to  IBT  for  another  meet- 
ing with  Calandra,  Keplinger,  Plank, 
Gordon,  and  Kennedy.  Again,  Gordon's  con- 
clusions were  criticized  as  unfounded.  A 
month  later,  on  February  21,  1975,  virtually 
the  same  group  convened  again  at  IBT  and 
again  the  same  problems  were  discussed.  By 
this  time  Kinoshita  had  completed  her  revi- 
sion, and  it  was  handed  to  the  Monsanto 
staff  members  before  they  left  IBT. 

Monsanto  continued  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  pathology  sections.  On  August  25. 
1975,  Calandra  directed  Dr.  Gordon  to  meet 
with  Dr.  William  Ribelin,  an  independent 
pathologist  hired  by  Monsanto  to  review  the 
tissue  slides,  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Gordon 
knew  Ribelin  and  the  two  scientist  agreed  to 
meet  alone  for  lunch  before  convening  with 
Wright  and  another  Monsanto  official  in  an 
afternoon  meeting. 

Over  lunch,  Ribelin  and  Gordon  compared 
notes  on  the  TCC  issues  and  agreed  that 
"there  was  a  treatment  related  effect  involv- 
ing all  three  treatment  groups,"  Gordon 
said.  Ribelin  also  gave  Gordon  a  handwrit- 
ten copy  of  his  report  for  Monsanto  in 
which  he  stated  his  conclusions,  and  cau- 
tioned Gordon  to  keep  the  report  secret. 
Later  in  the  day,  the  scientists  met  with 
Wright  and  told  him  that  testicular  lesions 
in  all  three  dose  groups  were  caused  by 
TCC. 


Finally,  in  late  January  1976.  Calandra 
called  Gordon  into  his  office  to  discu.ss  the 
lesions.  Like  Wright.  Calandra  tried  to  con- 
vince Gordon  that  the  lesions  could  be  ex- 
plained instead  as  manifestations  of  age  or 
stress  or  the  condition  of  the  rats  during 
the  study.  Gordon  did  not  agree.  Then  Ca- 
landra hit  him  with  a  last  solution.  He 
asked  Gordon  if  there  had  been  significant 
decomposition  in  the  rats  he  studied? 
Gordon  answered  that  in  some  animals 
there  had  been  decomposition  but  in  others 
there  was  very  little.  Calandra  paused  a 
moment  and  then  told  Gordon  that  he  was 
going  to  remove  the  pathologist's  findings 
from  the  report  and  say  instead  that  decom- 
position 'precluded  meaningful  evaluation 
of  the  testicular  tissues. "  In  short.  IBT 
would  report  that  the  tissues  could  not  be 
examined,  because  the  tissues  had  rotted. 

"It  was  my  opinion  at  that  time,  and  is 
today,  that  postmortem  data  were  removed 
from  the  report,  because  they  incriminated 
the  TCC  compound."  Gordon  told  the  grand 
jury. 

CARBARYL 

On  February  3.  1976.  Gordon  was  called  to 
Calandra's  office  for  a  showdown.  Waiting 
for  him  there  were  Keplinger  and  Kino- 
shita. They  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  TCC 
final  report,  now  in  its  second  revision.  Ca- 
landra told  him  to  sign  it  and  Gordon  com- 
plied. I  did  not  want  to  leave  IBT  at  that 
time,  so  I  succumbed  to  my  boss's  interpre- 
tation .  .  .  even  though  I  knew  he  had  not 
examined  the  slides,"  Gordon  said. 

The  next  day,  according  to  Kinoshitas 
grand  jury  testimony,  Dan  Roman  hand-de- 
livered a  revision  to  the  pathology  section 
"written  by  Dr.  Wright.  "  In  substance,  the 
revision  stated  that  there  were  no  lesions 
found  on  male  rats  fed  the  lowest  doses  of 
TCC  and  that  some  pathology  review  was 
prevented  by  decomposition.  Kinoshita  and 
Keplinger  stayed  with  Roman  in  the  admin- 
istration building  conference  room  while 
they  waited  for  Wright's  revision  to  be 
typed  into  the  final  report. 

On  May  10.  1976,  IBT  mailed  the  TCC 
report  to  Monsanto.  It  had  been  backdated 
to  March  21.  1974.  to  appear  as  though 
there  had  been  no  changes.  On  May  11, 
Monsanto  mailed  the  report  to  the  FDA. 
The  agency  eventually  approved  higher 
levels  of  TCC  in  deodorant  soap.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  the  chemical  are  manufactured 
annually,  though  Monsanto  insists  a  person 
would  have  to  eat  two  dozen  bars  of  Dial 
soap  every  day  for  years  to  be  in  danger  of  a 
toxic  reaction  to  TCC. 

Dr.  Adrian  Gross,  then  a  pathologist  with 
the  FDA,  was  the  first  to  put  his  finger  on 
IBT  in  April,  1976.  Several  writers  have  de- 
scribed the  event  as  a  matter  of  chance,  but 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Nine  months 
earlier.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  began 
the  first  of  a  series  of  historic  and  sensa- 
tional hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  in  which  it 
was  publicly  disclosed  that  scientific  re- 
search being  conducted  by  the  nation's  drug 
industry  was  being  deliberately  falsified. 
The  following  January,  officials  of  the  EPA 
admitted  that  they  were  finding  evidence  of 
the  same  kind  of  shoddy  scientific  research 
in  their  files.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that 
Gross  initiated  a  program  of  random  spot 
checks  of  recent  testing  reports  submitted 
by  manufacturers  to  the  FDA.  One  of  the 
reports  pulled  from  the  files  was  IBT's  Na- 
prosyn study. 

As  soon  as  Gross  looked  at  the  mortality 
tables,  he  suspected  something  was  wrong. 
■"None  of  the  rats  had  developed  cancer," 


Gross  said  in  a  recent  interview.  "Now,  any 
pathologist  knows  that  rats  and  mice  on 
these  long-term  studies  develop  cancer  natu- 
rally and  will  Rave  a  certain  level  of  mortali- 
ty. IBT's  study  said  the  rats  were  all  clean.' 

CAPTAN 

With  one  of  the  government's  best  and 
most  tenacious  pathologists  on  the  case. 
IBT's  scheme  unraveled  quickly.  On  April 
11  1976  Gross  made  his  first  visit  to  IBT  to 
look  at  the  raw  data  for  the  Naprosyn 
report.  He  returned  on  July  12.  During 
these  visits  Gross  saw  for  the  first  time 
IBT's  use  of  the  TBD/TDA  acronym.  He 
also  saw  that  rats  listed  as  dead  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  study,  suddenly  reappeared  alive 
in  another  section.  "Now  IBT  did  some 
strange  and  unusual  things."  Gross  says 
■but  bringing  back  the  dead  wasnt  one  of 
them."  „  .    „, 

Gross's  first  visit  set  off  a  near  panic  at 
IBT  A  week  after  he  left,  Calandra  called  a 
staff  meeting  in  which  fourteen  employees 
were  present.  He  notified  them  of  the  visit, 
and  announced  formation  of  an  IBT  audit 
group  to  research  raw  data  on  several  stud- 
ies His  plan  was  to  minimize  the  damage, 
confine  the  FDA's  investigation  to  a  few 
specific  studies,  and  emerge  at  the  end  with 
his  lab's  reputation  and  its  lucrative  busi- 
ness intact.  By  1976,  according  to  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  reports  filed  by  Nalco,  IBT 
had  revenues  exceeding  $9.5  million  annual- 
ly. 

But  Calandra's  plan  did  not  work.  Not 
only  was  the  FDA  interested  in  Naprosyn,  it 
also  began  probing  the  TCC  study  and  sev- 
eral others  prepared  for  an  array  of  manu- 
facturers. The  EPA  was  notified,  and  it 
began  pulling  IBT  studies  and  noticing 
faults  By  the  end  of  the  summer  Calandra 
and  his  staff  were  shuttling  between  Chica- 
go and  Washington  for  intensive  meetings 
with  the  PDA. 

BIANAPACRVL 

Convinced  that  Calandra  was  not  going  to 
cooperate,  the  FDA  began  making  plans  for 
a  criminal  prosecution.  To  insure  that  the 
prosecution  would  be  successful,  the  agency 
needed  to  secure  IBT's  internal  documente_ 
The  FDA  has  no  subpeona  power,  so  in  1977 
it  turned  the  case  over  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. In  a  January  5,  1977.  memo  to  his 
superiors,  Adrian  Gross  warned  them  to  act 
fast.  He  was  worried  that  IBT  would  destroy 
incriminating  evidence.  "I  believe  immediate 
action    on    our    part    is    indicated, "    Gross 

wrote.  , 

But  IBT  already  had  begun  a  program  of 
shredding  data,  according  to  Gross  and 
other  investigators.  Much  of  the  raw  data 
for  IBT's  studies  on  the  herbicide  2,4-D  was 
destroyed,  federal  agents  say.  And  data  for 
at  least  six  other  pesticides  is  missing.  More- 
over agenU  are  convinced  that  hundreds  of 
letters  between  Calandra  and  company  offi- 
cials showing  chemical  company  knowledge 
of  IBT's  fraud  were  also  destroyed.  Never- 
theless, many  suggestive  leads  remained 
when  the  Justice  Department  finally  seized 
30  000  IBT  documents. 

Through  the  years,  six  corporations  have 
sued  IBT  and  Nalco  for  breach  of  contract 
All  have  settled  out  of  court,  and  as  part  of 
the  settlement  the  amount  of  dollar  dam- 
ages has  remained  secret.  A  seventh  suit, 
brought  by  shareholders  of  Syntex.  claim- 
ing significant  losses  when  the  FDA's  inves- 
tigation was  announced  and  Syntex  stock 
plummeted,  was  won  by  the  plaintiff  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  New  York.  Paid  damages 
against  IBT,  Nalco  and  Syntex  amounted  to 
$2.8  million. 


Joseph  Calandra  stepped  down  as  IBT's 
president  in  March  1977.  He  still  lives  in  the 
Chicago  area  and  teaches  pathology  as  a 
full  professor  at  the  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty School  of  Medicine.  Paul  Wright  contin- 
ues to  work  for  Monsanto.  James  Plank  left 
IBT  a  month  after  Calandra  and  is  living  in 
the  Buffalo  area.  Moreno  Keplinger  left 
IBT  and,  according  to  his  attorney,  is  work- 
ing as  a  consultant  in  the  Chicago  area. 

DIALLIPHOS 

As  for  IBT.  there  are  nine  people  still 
working  at  the  Frontage  Road  site,  validat- 
ing research  for  former  clients  who  may  still 
have  questions.  One  of  them  is  Donovan 
Gordon.  The  satellite  labs  have  been  sold, 
and  the  main  lab  is  on  the  market.  Asking 
price;  $2.7  million.  The  rats  have  been 
shipped  out  and  the  Swamp  is  just  a  room 
with  a  concrete  floor.  Looking  at  IBT  now. 
it  appears  as  torpid  as  any  other  building  on 
the  street.  Then  the  images  come  rushing 
back— rats  in  puddles,  mice  drowning,  filthy 
animal  rooms— and  with  them  a  realization 
that  what  occurred  here  was  worse  than  we 
may  ever  know. 


IBT  Approved  Pesticides 
(By  Keith  Schnieder) 
The  aftermath  of  the  Industrial  Bio-Test 
Laboratories'  ordeal  reaches  deep  into  the 
lives  of  most  Americans.  Residues  from  hun- 
dreds of  pesticides  tested  for  safety  by  IBT 
appear  in  measurable  quantities  in  virtually 
everything  Americans  eat  and  much  of  what 
they  drink.  These  pesticidcii  have  contami- 
nated groundwater  supplies  and  reservoirs, 
polluted  streams  and  rivers,  and  have  been 
implicated  in  a  host  of  serious  health  prob- 
lems. What  follows  is  a  partial  list  of  widely 
applied  pesticides,  declared  by  IBT  re- 
searchers to  be  nonhazardous,  though  sub- 
sequent studies  by  the  EPA,  Canadian 
health  authorities,  state  health  agencies, 
and    independent    researchers   have    raised 

doubts.  J   J.  , 

Toxaphene— Like  DDT.  aldrin,  and  diel- 
drin  (which  have  been  banned  by  the  EPA), 
toxaphene  is  a  member  of  the  deadly  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon  family  of  insecticides. 
First  produced  in  1947,  during  much  of  its 
production  life  toxaphene  was  among  the 
nation's  most  popular  pest  killers.  In  the 
mid-1970s,  more  than  100  million  pounds  of 
the  compound  were  produced  annually,  pri- 
marily for  use  on  the  South's  cotton  crops. 
The  EPA's  files  contain  several  studies  by 
IBT  declaring  toxaphene  harmless.  But  in 
1979,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI) 
finished  a  two-year  rodent  feeding  study 
which  found  toxaphene  caused  liver  cancer 
in  male  and  female  rats.  In  more  recent 
studies  by  the  EPA,  dangerous  levels  of  tox- 
aphene were  discoverd  in  the  tissue  of  fresh- 
water fish  living  in  lakes  and  streams  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  closest  point  of  ap- 
plication. In  October  1982.  the  EPA  can- 
celed most  uses  of  toxaphene.  The  chemi- 
cal's major  manufacturers,  though,  will  be 
allowed  to  sell  their  remaining  stocks  for 
several  legal  uses,  including  dipping  cattle 
and  sheep  into  vats  of  toxaphene  for  para- 
site control.  , 

Silvex— A  member  of  the  controversial 
phenoxy  herbicide  family  developed  in  1943 
at  Port  Detrick  Maryland,  for  possible  use 
in  chemcial  and  biological  warfare,  Silvex 
has  been  a  target  of  environmentalists  for 
decades.  In  the  West,  indiscriminant  use  of 
Silvex  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  wide- 
spread stream  contamination  and  the  loss  of 
livestock.  In  Florida,  a  recent  Florida  State 
University    study    found    Silvex    in    trace 


amounts  in  the  tissue  of  a  third  of  all  dormi- 
tory students  and  one  quarter  of  the  foot- 
ball team.  In  1979.  the  EPA  abrubtly  sus- 
pended all  uses  of  Silvex  in  the  Northwest. 
But  Silvex  continues  to  be  used  in  preparing 
rice  fields,  weed  control  in  sugar  cane  plant- 
ing, and  for  range  and  pasture  use. 

2,4-D— Contained  in  the  Vietnam-era  de- 
foliants  Agent   White   and  Agent   Orange, 
«ome  70  to  80  million  pounds  of  this  phen- 
oxy herbicide  are  sprayed  each  year  on  vast 
stretches  of  forest  and  for  roadside  weed 
control.  IBT  Performed  at  least  six  studies 
on  2.4-D  which  have  proved  to  be  invalid 
after  IBT  officials,  in   1977.  shredded  the 
raw  data  the  lab  had  stored  for  the  chem- 
cial's    manufacturers.    Though    the    herbi- 
cide's   primary     manufacturers,     including 
Dow  Chemical,   insist  2.4-D  is  one  of  the 
"safest  chemicals  ever  made."  it  has  been 
charged  by  environmentalists  and  scientists 
with  causing  fetal  deformities  and  miscar- 
riages where  its  use  is  heaviest.  Independent 
research  has  determined  that  2.4-D  is  capa- 
ble of  inducing  mutations  in  laboratory  mice 
even  at  the  lowest  dose  levels.  Moreover,  a 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare study  in  the  early  1970s  found  evidence 
that  2.4-D  "produced  teratogenic  effects  on 
one  or  more  mammalian  species  and  its  use 
should  be  restricted."  In  1980.  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Health  Services,  in  an 
evaluation  of   2.4-D.  concluded   in   a   pub- 
lished report  that  exposure  to  the  herbicide 
through  skin  absorption  could  cause  nerv- 
ous system  disorders,  the  EPA  has  taken  no 
action  to  limit  the  use  of  2.4-D,  and  Dow, 
along  with  several  other  manufacturers,  is 
promoting  more  extensive  uses,  particularly 
in  aquatic  weed  control. 

Captan— First  produced  in  1951.  captan  is 
an  effective  fungicide  used  in  treating  seeds, 
on  greenhouse  plants,  and  contained  in 
chemicals  for  household  use.  The  chemical's 
two  major  manufacturers.  Chevron  and 
Stauffer  Chemical,  produce  an  estimated  10 
million  pounds  each  year.  IBT  prepared 
twelve  studies  on  captan  for  Chevron,  all  of 
which  have  been  ruled  invalid.  In  addition, 
Canadian  health  authorities  secured  five  in- 
ternal memos  which  indicated  several  sum- 
mary pages  of  IBT  captan  reporu  were  re- 
written after  Chevron  company  officials 
complained  about  the  number  of  mutations 
IBT  pathologists  found  in  the  tests.  Recent 
Canadian  studies  show  captan  causes 
cancer,  birth  defects,  and  genetic  damage  in 
laboratory  animals,  and  Canada's  health 
and  welfare  department  severely  restricted 
captan's  use  there  last  year.  In  this  country, 
captan  has  been  on  a  list  with  roughly  forty 
other  pesticides  which  the  EPA  toxicolo- 
gists  suspect  of  causing  cancer  and  niuta- 
tions.  Currently  a  benefit-and-risk  analysis 
is  underway  at  EPA.  Until  it  is  completed, 
agency  officials  say  no  regulatory  action 
will  be  taken  against  captan. 

DBCP— In  the  summer  of  1962.  IBT  pro- 
duced several  studies  for  Shell  Chemical  to 
test  whether  research  animals  could  survive 
large  doses  of  DBCP.  a  popular  fumigant 
first  introduced  in  1955.  According  to  EPA 
researchers,  the  IBT  studies  showed  DBCP 
to  be  far  less  poisonous  than  the  chemical 
later  turned  out  to  be.  In  1977,  DBCP  was 
shown  to  be  the  cause  of  sterility  in  male 
workers  at  a  Occidental  Chemical  plant  in 
Lathrop,  California.  California  health  offi- 
cials, who  found  ^dangerously  high  levels  of 
the  chemical  in  groundwater  miles  from  the 
plant,  suspended  the  use  of  DBCP  in  the 
state  the  same  year.  Though  Shell  and  the 
DOW  Chemical  manufactured  roughly  20 
million  pounds  of  DBCP  annually,  chiefly 
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for  use  in  orchards  as  a  soil  fumigant  to  kill 
tiny  worms  that  fed  on  root  systems,  both 
companies  voluntarily  suspended  produc- 
tion of  DBCP.  In  1978.  a  two-year  carcino- 
genicity study  undertaken  by  the  NCI  con- 
cluded that  DBCP  was  a  powerful  stomach 
carcinogen  in  mice  and  rats  fed  DBCP.  and 
also  produced  breast  cancer  in  rats  fed  the 
compound.  A  year  later,  the  EPA  canceled 
all  uses  of  DBCP.  save  for  Hawaii's  pineap- 
ple crop. 

Carbaryl— A  memt)er  of  the  carbamate 
faunily  of  insecticides,  carbaryl  was  one  of 
nineteen  chemicals  cited  in  a  landmark 
HEW  report  in  1969  and  accused  of  causing 
carcinogenic  tumors,  birth  defects,  and 
other  serious  health  problems.  The  HEW 
commission  wrote  that  carbaryl  "should  be 
immediately  restricted  to  prevent  risk  of 
human  exposure."  Manufactured  by  Union 
Carbide  since  1958.  nearly  a  billion  pounds 
of  carbaryl  have  been  sold,  about  half  over- 
seas. In  the  United  States,  use  now  averages 
an  estimated  60  million  pounds  annually  for 
a  wide  range  of  activities,  including  some 
brands  of  flea  collars,  sprays  and  powders 
for  pets,  and  in  spraying  for  gypsy  moth  in- 
festations from  Maine  to  Maryland.  Car- 
baryl has  l>een  targeted  by  researchers  as  a 
danger  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment chiefly  because  of  its  proven  ability  to 
cause  mutations  in  the  fetuses  of  dogs, 
guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits.  Several  years  ago. 
the  International  Agency  for  Research  on 
Cancer  (lARC)  studied  carbaryl  and  found 
it  to  be  a  carcinogen.  In  1980.  EPAs  Edwin 
L.  Johnson,  director  of  the  Office  of  Pesti- 
cide Programs,  surprised  agency  scientists 
and  ignited  an  internal  furor,  when  he 
halted  EPAs  plan  to  remove  carbaryl  from 
the  market.  Johnson  .  .  .  concluded  that  the 
"overall  weight  of  evidence  does  not  indi- 
cate that  risk  criteria  have  been  met  or  ex- 
ceeded. '  Around  the  nation,  where  carbaryl 
use  is  heavy,  critics  are  not  so  sure.  Says  Dr. 
Ruth  Shearer,  a  widely  respected  geneticist 
from  Issaquah.  Washington:  In  my  opin- 
ion, carbaryl  presents  a  definite  risk  to 
human  health  if  applied  in  residential  areas 
or  other  areas  where  human  exposure  is  in- 
evitable." 

Other  popular  pesticides  which  have  been 
registered  with  IBT  data  include: 

Paraquat— A  noxious  herbicide  which  has 
been  accused  of  causing  hundreds  of  severe 
respiratory  disorders  around  the  nation  as 
its  use  in  U.S.  nurseries  and  in  marijuana 
eradication  increases. 

Cacodylic  Acid— The  primary  ingredient 
in  the  Vietnam-era  defoliant  Agent  Blue, 
cacodylic  acid  production  is  increasing  as 
timber  companies  move  to  replace  Silvex 
and  the  outlawed  herbicide  2.4  5-T,  a  com- 
ponent of  Agent  Orange. 

Permethrin— Though  it  has  yet  to  receive 
full  registration  from  the  EPA.  this  insecti- 
cide, manufactured  by  PMC  and  ICI  Ameri- 
cas, is  suspected  by  EPA  pathologists,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Adrian  Gross,  of  being  a  carcino- 
gen. Currently,  permethrin  has  a  condition- 
al registration  and  millions  of  pounds  are 
supplied  to  applicators  under  the  EPAs  con- 
troversial "emergency  exemption"  clause. 

Harvade— Uniroyal's  disputed  cotton  defo- 
liant was  recently  discovered  by  California 
officials  to  l)e  a  potential  carcinogen.  Lori 
Johnson,  chief  of  the  California  Agriculture 
Department's  pesticide  division,  is  currently 
studying  new  data  on  Harvade  and  is  consid- 
ering a  full  reevaluation  of  the  herbicide's 
registration  there. 

In  Canada,  manufacturers  of  113  IBT  pes- 
ticides were  asked  to  duplicate  the  research 
or    face    cancellation    of    their    products. 


Makers  of  three  herbicides  and  three  insec- 
ticides chose  not  to.  and  Canada  removed 
those  products  from  the  marketplace  last 
year.  Those  chemicals  arc: 

AUidochlor— A  Monsanto  herbicide  used 
in  clearing  weeds  from  onion  fields. 

Chlorbromuron— Another  herbicide  man- 
ufactured by  the  Swiss  firm  Ciba-Geigy.  and 
used  in  carrot  fields. 

Cynazine— A  herbicide  contained  in 
Shell's  Bladex  line  of  weed  killers  and  out- 
lawed for  use  in  Canadian  corn  fields. 

Phosphamidon  -A  Ciba-Geigy  insecticide 
sold  by  Chevron  in  Canada  and  California. 

Bianapacryl— Manufactured  by  the 
German  firm  Hoechst  as  a  mitacide. 

Dialliphos— Another  mitacide  manufac- 
tured by  a  subsidiary  of  Hercules  Chemical. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WEICKER 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Under  the  previpus  ordef, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  JAY  McCLOY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
of  unparelleled  ability  and  accomplish- 
ment, John  Jay  McCloy. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  dinner  held  by 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  prior  to 
World  War  II,  attended  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  McCloy.  Remaining  silent 
through  the  entire  evenings  discus- 
sion about  what  the  U.S.  role  should 
be  in  the  European  war,  McCloy  was 
asked  by  Frankfurter  to  state  his  opin- 
ion. He  said,  "Well,  I  think  we  should 
be  the  arsenal  for  democracy.  '  With 
that  sentence,  he  gave  birth  to  a 
phrase  that  became  a  theme  used  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  strengthen  the 
resolve  of  the  American  people  for  the 
challenges  of  the  years  ahead.  Jack 
McCloy  has  dedicated  his  life  to  build- 
ing up,  and  being  an  invaluable  part  of 
that  arsenal. 

Mr.  President,  we  own  an  unpayable 
debt  to  that  generation  of  Americans 
who  planned,  fought,  sacrificed,  and 
achieved  in  the  perilous  years  before, 
during,  and  after  World  War  II.  The 
courage  and  idealism  of  that  group  of 
Americans  to  see  and  to  do  right  has 
improved  the  lives  of  literally  billions 
of  residents  of  this  planet.  Jack 
McCloy,  his  own  statements  to  the 
contrary  notStithstanding,  is  one  of 
the  monumental  fig^es  of  that  gen- 
eration. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  span 
and  scope  of  his  career  almost  certain- 
ly risks  significant  omi.ssions  and  bog- 
gling the  mind  of  any  listener.  I  cite 
only  a  few  highlights  here.  As  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  under  Henry 
Stimson,  he  was  instrumental  in 
Americas  preparation  of  her  industri- 
al based  for  the  war  years.  He  faithful- 
ly executed  countless  climactic  in- 
structions given  to  him  by  Secretary 


Stimson  and  President  Roosevelt 
during  the  war.  In  a  miraculous  feat  of 
political  and  economic  skill  Jack 
McCloy  masterminded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  World  Bank  as  one  of  its 
first  presidents.  He  succeeded  in  what 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  diplo- 
matic challenges  of  the  postwar  era, 
the  reconstruction  of  Germany,  as  its 
High  Commissioner  and  U.S.  Military 
Governor.  Returning  to  private  life,  he 
presided  over  the  formation  of  one  of 
the  world's  largest  financial  institu- 
tions. Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  He 
served  on  the  Warren  Commission 
which  investigated  the  assassination 
of  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  all,  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  or  Government  official,  he 
has  served  nine  U.S.  Presidents.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  Amherst  College  he  has 
made  a  broad  contribution  to  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life. 

Perhaps  Jack  McCloys  greatest 
asset  was  his  deep  understanding  of 
source  and  use  of  American  power.  He 
knew  that  the  "arsenal  of  democracy  " 
included  far  more  than  military  hard- 
ware. His  commitment  to  "what  is 
right,  what  makes  sense,  what  is  fair," 
his  understanding  how  business 
should  relate  to  society's  other  institu- 
tions and  his  plain  and  simple  ability 
to  get  things  done  are  assets  which 
served  him  well  and  which  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  betterment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  40  years  Jack 
McCloy  has  been  an  indispensable 
weapon  in  that  "arsenal  of  democra- 
cy" he  spoke  about  in  the  1940's.  With 
men  and  women  of  his  caliber  and  in- 
tegrity in  positions  of  leadership,  we 
are  strong  beyond  the  greatest  aspira- 
tions of  any  opponent  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  how 
proud  our  State  and  Nation  are  of  the 
career  and  contribution  of  Jack 
McCloy.  At  a  time  when  men  and 
women  of  wealth  and  ability  run  from 
government,  leaving  the  Nation 
poorer.  Jack  McCloy  can  take  tremen- 
dous pride  in  the  thousands  of  hours 
he  has  contributed  to  enriching  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 
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DRUG  ADDICTION:  THE  COST  TO 
SPORTS  KEEPS  GROWING 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  25.  1983.  National  Football 
League  Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle 
suspended  four  players,  Pete  Johnson 
and  Ross  Browner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals,  E.  J.  Junior  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  and  Greg  Stemrick  of  the 
New  Orleans  Saints,  for  the  first  four 


games  of  the  season  for  their  involve- 
ment with  cocaine, 
Rozelle  said: 

NFL's  priorities  often  are  and  must  be  dif- 
ferent in  degree  from  those  of  the  authori- 
ties who  enforce  federal  and  state  narcotic 
laws.  The  game  itself  can  be  honored  or  dis- 
honored by  its  own  participants.  The  obliga- 
tions of  personal  conduct  are  not  just  owed 
to  the  league.  They  are  owed  as  well  to  the 
players,  the  team,  to  every  other  NFL 
player  and  to  the  public  on  whose  approval 
and  support  the  game  and  the  livelihood  of 
all  those  associated  with  it  ultimately 
depend. 

In  announcing  the  suspensions,  Ro- 
zelle acknowledged  the  special  status 
enjoyed  by  NFL  players: 

NFL  players  occupy  a  unique  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  They  are  object  of 
admiration  and  emulation  by  countless  fans, 
particularly  young  people. 

According  to  research  by  the  New 
York  Times,  at  least  42  professional 
athletes  have  sought  treatment  for  al- 
coholism or  drug  dependency  since 
1977,  and  at  least  23  have  been  con- 
victed of  drug  or  alcohol-related 
crimes. 

The  figures  were  compiled  from  pub- 
lished accounts  of  such  incidents  in 
the  past  6  years  involving  current  and 
former  players  in  professional  base- 
ball, basketball,  football  and  hockey. 
Five  of  tho.se  who  spent  time  in  resi- 
dential rehabilitation  facilities  were 
also  convicted  of  crimes. 

Of  the  athletes  who  sought  medical 
help  for  their  problems,  15  were  base- 
ball players,  7  basketball  players,  18 
football  players  and  2  hockey  players. 
Of  those  convicted,  5  played  baseball, 
2  basketball.  14  football  and  2  hockey. 
There  are  also  five  football  players 
who  have  been  indicted. 

Of  the  42  athletes  who  have  spent 
time  in  rehabilitation  centers,  24  have 
received  treatment  in  the  past  year.  Of 
those  found  guilty  of  crimes,  six  have 
been  convicted  since  July  1982. 

I  applaud  Commissioner  Rozelle's 
tougher  stand  on  drug  abuse  and  be- 
lieve that  it  would  greatly  benefit  foot- 
ball and  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  July 
25.  1983,  New  York  Times  article  by 
Jane  Gross  entitled  "Drug  Addiction: 
The  Cost  to  Sports  Keeps  Growing" 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  25,  1983] 
Drug  Addiction:  The  Cost  to  Sports  Keeps 
Growing 
(By  Jane  Gross) 
Whitey   Herzog.   the    field   manager   and 
fprmer  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals,  is  one  of  baseballs  premier  trad- 
ers  and  in  recent  years  a  new  set  of  issues 
has  cropped  up  in  the  course  of  his  wheelmg 
and  dealing.    "Is  he  clean?  "  is  a  question 
Herzog  said  he  has  been  hearing  more  often 
these  days.  "What's  the  way  they  say  it 
now?"    Herzog   said.    "Oh.    yeah-Does   he 
have  a  chemical  imbalance?'  " 


The  questions  arise  because  more  and 
more  athletes  are  surfacing  as  drug  and  al- 
cohol abusers,  either  because  they  admit 
their  addiction  and  enter  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, or  because  they  are  implicated  by 
people  accused  of  dealing  drugs  or  are  them- 
selves arrested.  And  the  questions  have  ur- 
gency because  the  athletes'  addiction  affects 
sports  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  alters  their 
on-field  performance  because  of  physical  de- 
terioration and  emotional  stress.  It  alters 
the  way  fans  perceive  their  heroes  and  thus 
threatens  the  image  of  leagues  and  teams 
that  promote  themselves  as  wholesome  en- 
tertainment. And  it  raises  the  specter  that 
gamblers  might  alter  the  outcome  of  games 
with  the  cooperation  of  athletes  who  are 
desperate  for  money  and  vulnerable  to  ex- 
tortion. 

Despite  the  rash  of  publicly  reported 
cases,  most  sports  executives  and  athletes 
insist  their  problem  is  no  more  serious  than 
the  one  facing  society  at  large.  But  Dr. 
Joseph  Pursch.  who  has  treated  many  ad- 
dicted athletes  at  the  Care  Unit  Hospital  in 
Orange,  Calif.,  differs  with  that  belief  and 
offers  an  explanantion.  "If  you  ask  me  if 
there's  a  higher  incidence  than  in  the 
normal  population,  the  answer  is  probably 
yes. "  Dr.  Pursch  said,  "but  there's  a  reason 
for  that.  The  average  alcohol  or  drug  abuser 
in  this  country  is  male,  upwardly  mobile 
and  between  18  and  45  years  of  age.  That's 
an  athlete.  Athletes  fit  the  profile  100  per- 
cent." 

All  the  athletes  and  doctors  interviewed 
who  are  familiar  with  addiction  agree  that 
the  performance  of  a  drug  or  alcohol  abuser 
is  adversely  and  progressively  influenced. 
And  they  say  that  even  if  an  athlete's  use  is 
limited  to  social  situations,  as  most  of  them 
claim,  they  are  hampered  by  residual  effects 
of  the  toxins  in  their  body,  by  the  morning- 
after  effects  of  a  night  spent  partying  and 
by  increasing  preoccupation  with  satisfying 
and  disguising  their  habit. 

"If  you  use  coke,  say."  said  Dr.  Torrey 
Brown,  a  Baltimore  physician  who  is  a  medi- 
cal consultant  to  the  National  Basketball 
Association,  "you  stay  up  all  night  and  then 
spend  the  morning  finding  some  for  the 
next  night,  so  you're  useless  from  7  to  9. 
You're  worrying  about  money,  worrying 
about  people  following  you.  worrying  about 
finding  your  drug.  You're  wiped  out  for 
other  reasons  than  the  drug's  direct  ef- 
fects." 

•Emotionally,  they're  a  mess.  "  Dr.  Pursch 
said.  "They  are  preoccupied  with  guilt. 
Their  home  life  is  a  mess,  and  maybe  they 
have  legal  problems.  They  have  temper  out- 
bursts and  are  very  irritable.  They're  very 
likely  angry  with  themselves  because  their 
arms  and  legs  are  not  doing  what  they  want 
them  to  do  and  they  know  why." 

"It's  a  job  messing  around  with  drugs," 
said  John  Drew,  a  rehabilitated  cocaine  user 
who  plays  basketball  for  the  Utah  Jazz. 
"When  you're  trying  to  play  oasketball  and 
get  drugs,  too.  something's  slipping.  I  was 
drained  emotionally.  It  took  a  lot  of 
energy."  ,  , 

"You're  just  not  there  100  percent,  said 
Tim  Rajnes,  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Expos  baseball  team  who  has  been  treated 
for  cocaine  addiction.  "When  you  become 
addicted  you  tend  not  to  care  about  any- 
thing but  making  sure  you  take  care  of  your 
habit.  It  doesn't  matter  who  you  hurt  or 
what  you  do  to  get  it. " 

The  doctors  and  athletes  interviewed  also 
agreed  that  a  professional  athlete,  because 
of  his  extraordinary  condition,  may  remain 
fit  for  longer  than  an  average  addict.  None- 


theless, the  doctors  and  athletes  said,  physi- 
cal deterioration  will  eventually  occur, 
manifesting  itself  in  different  ways  depend- 
ing on  the  substance  being  abused,  the  dura- 
tion and  the  quantity. 

"When  I  first  started  doing  it.  I  always 
thought  I  was  the  same  performer."  said 
Raines.  "But  the  longer  and  longer  you  get 
into  it  the  worse  it  makes  you.  You  get 
weaker  and  lose  all  control  of  yourself. 
Eventually,  I  felt  like  a  totally  different  per- 
former out  there." 

"You're  dealing  with  a  disease  that  tells 
you  you  don't  have  a  disease."  said  Drew, 
"so  at  first  you  still  feel  you're  doing  what 
you  always  did.  Everybody  else  can  see  it 
but  you  can't.  Over  a  long  period  of  time, 
though,  the  drugs  will  destory  you  physical- 
ly. It  takes  awhile,  but  it  will  get  you." 

The  effects  of  alcohol— according  to  infor- 
mation provided  by  Dr.  Pursch.  Dr.  Brown 
and  Dr.  Walter  Riker.  a  consultant  to  the 
National  Football  League— are  the  easiest  to 
recognize,  either  in  an  inebriated  or,  more 
often,  a  hungover  athlete.  He  may  be  late  or 
absent  for  a  practice  or  game,  tired,  or  half- 
hearted in  his  effort.  As  a  result  of  minerals 
lost  in  dehydration,  his  coordination,  vision, 
hearing  and  balance  may  be  impaired. 

The  effect  of  marijuana,  thf  doctors  said, 
include  additional  perceptual  changes  and 
are  longer  lasting  because  the  toxins  are 
stored  in  the  body's  fat  cells  for  as  much  as 
10  hours  in  an  occasional  user  and  far 
longer  in  a  chronic  user.  Distortions  in  the 
sense  of  distance  and  time,  in  baseball  for 
example,  can  make  it  difficult  to  turn  a 
double  play,  steal  a  base,  judge  a  ball  in  the 
outfield,  hit  or  pitch.  The  sense  of  dreamy 
well-being,  even  indolence,  can  reduce  moti- 
vation and  concentration. 

Cocaine  is  the  most  addictive  and  least  de- 
tectable of  the  three,  the  doctors  explained, 
and  will  similarly  affect  perception,  accura- 
cy and  coordination.  The  drug's  stimulation 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  feel- 
ing of  enhanced  strength  and  mental  capa- 
bility lasts  only  for  25  or  30  minutes.  "Half- 
way through  a  game  you're  minus  the  co- 
caine and  in  withdrawal. "  Dr.  Pursch  said. 
""Your  muscles  cramp,  you're  depressed  and 
you're  preoccupied.  There's  only  room  for 
one  thought:  "How  soon  can  I  get  to  some 
coke?"  You  become  a  marginal  performer." 

Raines,  a  speedy  outfielder,  said  that  the 
cocaine  had  demonstrable  effects  on  his  per- 
ception. "A  ball  coming  straight  at  me,  I 
couldn't  judge  how  close  it  was, "  he  said. 
"With  base  stealing,  it  messes  up  your  con- 
centration as  far  as  wat«hing  the  pitcher  is 
concerned.  Your  reactions  are  slower.  Some- 
times I  thought  I  had  started  to  run  before 
I  actually  started  to  run. " 

Carl  Eller.  the  former  Minnesota  Viking 
defensive  end  whose  addiction  drove  him 
into  bankruptcy  in  1980  and  who  now  oper- 
ates his  own  business  and  is  a  consultant  to 
the  N.F.L..  has  reported  that  cocaine  robbed 
him  of  upper  body  strength,  stamina  and 
sense  of  intimidation.  Don  Reese,  the 
former  Dolphin.  Saint  and  Charger  defen- 
sive lineman  who  has  twice  served  time  for 
cocaine-related  offenses,  acknowledged  in  a 
first-person  story  in  Sports  Illustrated  mag- 
azine in  1982  that  in  the  late  stages  of  his 
career  he  was  playing  "in  a  stupor  much  of 
the  time. "  with  "the  whole  stadium  blacked 
out." 

Of  all  the  athletes  who  have  told  their  ad- 
diction stories  publicly,  only  Reese  has  de- 
scribed drug  use— by  himself  and  his  team- 
mates—at the  stadium  before  and  during 
games,  a  charge  subsequently  disputed  by 
his  Teammates.  Dr.  Pursch  said  the  denial  of 
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use  directly  before  or  during  games  is  natu- 
ral but  often  inaccurate,  especially  in  the 
case  of  cocaine.  "It's  the  most  insidious." 
the  doctor  said,  "because  you  can't  detect 
someone  using  it.  You  can  go  to  the  water 
fountain  in  the  dugout  or  stand  in  the  out- 
field and  snort  a  line  and  nobody  knows  if 
you're  careful  enough  to  brush  it  off  your 
mustache. " 

Dr.  Pursch  said  that  talented  profession- 
als, regardless  of  their  field,  separate  their 
jobs  and  their  habit  as  long  as  they  can  but 
that  eventually  their  addiction  encroaches 
on  their  work  time.  'Everv  doctor  I've  ever 
treated  says  he  never  harmed  a  patient," 
Dr.  Pursch  said.  "E\'ery  priest  says  he  never 
fell  asleep  in  the  confessional.  All  of  us  who 
are  conscientious  take  pride  in  our  jobs. 
Even  to  ourselves  we  want  to  say  it  never  af- 
fected our  work.  It  takes  two  or  three  years 
before  a  person  can  get  honest  about  that." 

Dr.  Pursch  said  he  faulted  coaches  and 
sports  administrators  for  ignoring  addicted 
athletes  for  loo  long,  letting  them  go  until 
they  failed  to  appear  at  the  ball  park,  which 
is  a  late  sign  of  trouble.  Inter\iews  with 
coaches  and  general  managers,  even  the 
most  well-meaning  and  experienced,  largely 
supported  his  contention.  Prank  Layden. 
the  general  manager  in  Utah  who  eventual- 
ly confronted  Drew  with  his  addiction,  said 
he  recognizes  drug-using  athletes  by  their 
tardiness,  atjsence  or  financial  difficulties, 
not  be  their  play.  Bob  Ferry,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Washington  Bullets  who 
waived  John  Lucas,  a  confessed  cocaine 
user,  also  cited  lateness  and  requests  for 
loans  rather  than  performance  as  the  tell- 
tale signs.  Tommy  Lasorda.  manager  of  the 
Dodgers  who  has  twice  lost  Steve  Howe  to 
drug  rehabilitation,  said  he  detected  noth- 
ing and  then  Jaunched  into  a  tirade  on  the 
PK)intlessness  of  hiding  from  life's  responsi- 
bilities. 

"You  have  a  tendency  not  to  see  it  when 
it  s  your  own  team. "  Layden  said.  '  Its  like 
the  fixes.  Some  of  the  greatest  coaches  in 
the  game  didn't  know  their  teams  were 
dumping  games.  When  a  player  plays  a  poor 
game,  what's  wrong?  Maybe  they  have  a 
little  flu.  You  keep  putting  it  aside.  Maybe 
our  eyes  are  not  focused  on  what  they 
shoud  be."  r 

Herzog,  who  recently  welcomed  Lonnie 
Smith  back  from  a  stay  in  a  drug  rehabilita- 
tion center,  showed  a  sophisticated  eye. 
"There  are  personality  changes."  Herzog 
said.  "The  guy  is  all  of  a  suddep  a  different 
person.  Then  there  are  |)erformance 
changes.  He's  lazy.  He's  drowsy,  tired  all  the 
time." 

The  addicted  athlete  affects  the  course  of 
the  game  in  other  ways  than  his  own  re- 
duced performance.  Often,  as  in  the  case  of 
Smith  and  Howe,  he  removes  himself  from 
the  lineup  to  seek  treatment.  "The  team 
may  play  a  little  harder. "  Herzog  said.  "But 
you  can't  tell  how  many  games  it  costs  you. 
You  have  to  look  at  it  as  any  other  injury.  " 

Before  the  point  of  acknowledging  a  prob- 
lem, an  athlete  involved  with  drugs  can 
subtly  influence  the  team's  cohesiveness. 
"He  starts  getting  away  from  the  guys  be- 
cause he  doen't  feel  comfortable  around 
them, "  .said  Larry  Brown,  the  former  Nets 
Coach  now  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Brown's  former  pro  players  included  David 
Thompson  and  Michael  Ray  Richardson, 
both  of  whom  have  undergone  treatment 
for  cocame  use. 

"He  doesn't  deal  with  people  who  are 
straight  in  the  same  way.  He  feels  they're 
scrutinizing  him.  judging  him. "  Brown  said. 

"One  bad  apple  can  spoil  the  whole 
bunch.'     said    Drew.    "You    can    influence 


other  people  to  use  drugs  because  misery 
loves  company.  I  didnt  try  to  force  it  on 
anyone  but  I  used  to  hold  resentment 
toward  the  guys  who  didn't  do  it.  " 

Usually  on  a  team  there  are  a  few  lead- 
ers, people  who  form  opinions,  set  morale." 
said  Dr.  Barry  Brody.  a  psychologist  who 
runs  a  California  clinic  for  athletes.  When 
one  of  them  is  involved,  the  whole  thrust  of 
the  team  is  reduced  by  their  inability  to 
play  as  they  once  played." 

The  head-in-the-sand  attitude  of  so  many 
coaches  and  general  managers  seems  to 
result  from  a  combination  of  ignorance  and 
fear  of  tarnishing  the  image  of  professional 
sports,  which  markets  its  heroes  as  the  idols 
of  American  youth.  Being  secretive,  arc 
you  protecting  the  image  or  are  you  protect- 
ing the  player?  "  asked  Larry  Brown.  "It's  so 
difficult  when  you're  concerned  with  the 
image  of  the  league  and  also  trying  to  help 
these  guys.  It  seems  that  one  thing  is  fight- 
ing the  other." 

■•There"s  a  self-interest  in  hoping  you  can 
keep  it  under  the  rug.  "  said  Larry  Fleisher. 
the  head  of  the  N.B.A.  Players  Association. 
"It's  natural  to  feel  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
this  didn't  exist." 

Many  people  involved  in  sports  believe  it 
is  an  unfair  burden  to  expect  athletes  to 
behave  better  than  people  in  other  profes- 
sions, an  unfair  raction  to  be  outraged  by  an 
addicted  quarterback  but  tolerant  of  an  ad- 
dicted movie  star  or  law"yer.  "In  this  indus- 
try players  tend  to  be  viewed  not  as  human 
beings  but  as  symbols."  .said  one  players'  as- 
sociation official  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied. "That's  not  fair  and  that  pressure 
causes  further  problems.  " 

Tony  Attanasio.  an  agent  who  represents 
Howe,  blamed  childhood  fantasies  of  fans 
for  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  ath- 
letes. "The  vicarious  relationship  is  very 
strong,"  Attanasio  said.  "It  makes  the  public 
say  he's  playing  a  game,  making  a  million 
dollars  and  he  gets  in  trouble  and  that's  dis- 
gusting. " 

■'When  you  combine  the  salaries  and 
racism  with  the  use  of  drugs  there's  a  very 
negative  image, "  said  Fleisher.  citing  1980 
article  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times  that  said 
that  40  to  75  percent  of  N.B.A.  players  were 
using  cocaine.  "The  reaction  was  "What  the 
hell  do  you  expect  from  a  bunch  of  overpaid 
black  guys?  Theyre  using  the  money  we 
spend  on  tickets  to  snort  cocaine.'  " 

The  sports  executives  interviewed  said 
that  their  fans  had  been  very  supportive  of 
confessed  drug  and  alcohol  users  who 
.sought  treatment  and  returned  to  the 
lineup.  None  acknowledged  a  loss  of  attend- 
ance or  a  public  relations  effort  to  mute 
criticism.  B.ut  Fleisher  predicted  that  the 
public  disapproval  will  eventually  have  fi- 
nancial ramifications  apart  from  the  box 
office:  in  canceled  endorsement  contracts 
for  offending  athletes  or  in  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  television  networks  to  spend 
millions  on  games  that  their  advertisers 
don't  want  to  be  associated  with. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  that  is  not 
the  focus  of  concern  in  league  offices  or 
among  the  people  who  run  the  players 
unions.  The  labor  leaders  are  seeking  ways 
to  help  their  afflicted  members,  setting  up 
confidential  telephone  hotlines  and  assem- 
bling lists  of  reputable  doctors  and  rehabili- 
tation centers.  They  are  al-so  preparing  for 
what  could  be  a  new  .set  of  collective  bar- 
gaining issues:  Whether  teams  are  required 
to  pay  salaries  to  addicts  like  Howe  who  re- 
quire repeal  rehabilitation,  whether  public- 
ly disciplining  drug  users  violates  their  right 
to  confidentiality  and  how  to  insure  that 


marginal  players  receive  the  same  quality  of 
care  as  stars. 

The  league  officials,  (or  their  part,  are 
concerned  that  addicted  athletes  are  dealing 
with  organized  crime  figures  and  vulnerable 
to  gamblers  who  might  seek  their  coopera- 
tion in  fixing  games.  None  of  those  inter- 
viewed acknowledged  encountering  such  a 
situation,  but  all— including  doctors  and  law 
enforcement  officials— hypothesized  that 
such  athletes  could  be  compromised  because 
of  their  acute  financial  distress  caused  by  an 
expensive  cocaine  habit  and  their  fear  of 
being  exposed.  Each  league  and  several  Indi- 
vidual teams  now  have  security  directors, 
usually  former  F.B.I,  agents.-who  work  with 
a  nationwide  network  of  freelance  law  en- 
forcement officers.  The  leagues  also  arrange 
or  encourage  seminars  to  educate  players, 
coaches  and  team  officials. 

"We  can  t  say  Xhat  a  particular  player 
went  that  route."  said  Tony  Vaccarino.  the 
F.B.I,  s  coordinator  for  gambling  and  sports 
bribery  Investigation  and  a  frequent  locker- 
room  lecturer.  "But  we  know  the  way  illegal 
gamblers  conduct  their  business.  A  player 
has  a  definite  edge  in  knowing  what  s  going 
on  with  his  team  and  that's  valuable  infor- 
mation if  he  needs  money  to  support  his 
habit.  Also,  we  emphasize  extortion  a  great 
deal,  people  threatening  to  expo.se  them. 
They  are  very  much  a  target  for  that  kind 
of  activity." 

Dr.  Brown  said  this  problem  has  not  sur- 
faced in  conversations  with  his  patients. 
"My  guess  is  it  would  have  because  In  treat- 
ment they  talk  about  anything  and  every- 
thing," he  said.  But  I  know  that  they  do 
deal  with  the  worst  of  the  underworld  In 
getting  the  drugs,  and  If  you're  hard  up  for 
money  you'd  be  more  su.sceptlble." 

We  have  not  seen  any  linkage  between 
drug  matters  and  gambling  in  the  N.P.L.," 
said  Pete  Rozelle.  the  league's  commission- 
er, "but  I  agree  that  it  could  happen  In  the 
future." 

Dr.  Pursch  said  that  such  wariness  is  rea- 
sonable, but  he  found  a  side  benefit  to  the 
addicted  athlete's  acute  financial  distress. 
"Often  what  drives  them  into  treatment  is 
the  financial  ruin  of  cocain."  he  .said. 

And.  once  they  seek  help.  Dr.  Pursch  said, 
their  cure  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
general  public.  "They  do  better. "  the  doctor 
said,  "provided  you  can  tie  their  motivation 
to  recover  to  their  job.  They  can  be  tremen- 
dously successful  if  you  utilize  and  garner 
their  Innate  sense  of  discipline." 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  foi 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  DR.  ALICE  MITCH- 
ELL RIVLIN  FOR  SERVICE  AS 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
61t  today  on  behalf  of  m.vself.  Senator 
Byrd.  Senator  Domenici.  and  Senators 
Baucus,  Biden,  Bingaman,  Bradley. 
Bumpers,  Burdick.  Cranston.  DeCon- 


ciNi    Dixon,  Dodd,   Eagleton,  Exon 
A)rd,  Hart,  Heflin.  Hollings,  Hud 
DLESTON.  Jackson,  Johnston.  Kenne- 
dy   Lautenberg.  Leahy.  Long.  Matsu- 

NAGA.    MELCHER.    METZENBAUM.    MOYNI- 

han.  Nunn.  Pell.  Proxmirb!,  Pryor, 
Randolph,  Riegle.  Sarbanes.  Sasser, 
Stennis,  Zorinsky,  Dole,  and  Abnor, 

Mr,  President,  I  am  honored  to  spon- 
sor this  resolution,  together  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Domenici,  com- 
mending Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  for  her  land- 
marli  service  as  the  first  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 

I  am  pleased  that  Chairman  Domen- 
ici is  standing  with  me  today  on  this 
resolution.  I  think  it  underscores  the 
hipartisaii  nature  of  this  tribute  to  Dr. 
Rivlin  Tor  a  job  extremely  well  done. 

Dr  Rivlin  was  'present  at  the  cre- 
ation" of  the  Budget  Office,  and  she 
has  been  there  ever  since.  As  she 
leaves  to  continue  her  service  to  the 
Nation  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
she  takes  with  her  the  esteem  of  the 
Congress,  the  respect  of  economic  ex- 
perts, and  the  thanks  of  people 
throughout  the  country  for  her  objec- 
tivity and  skill. 

When  Dr.  Rivlin  was  chosen  to  head 
the  now  Budget  Office  back  in  the 
mid-1970"s,  many  were  skeptical  that 
Congre.ss  could  live  with  a  budget. 
Many  others  were  dubious-  that  Con- 
gress would  respond  to  the  vision  of  a 
private  citizen,  unelected.  and  more  in 
tune  with  the  mandates  of  her  profes- 
sion than  electoral  mandates. 

As  it  turned  out,  Dr,  Rivlin  was  ex- 
actly the  person,  with  exactly  the  ap 


better  than  anything  else— describes 
the  approach  Alice  Rivlin  took  to 
budget  analysis.  She  sought  the  best 
advice  available,  then  let  the  facts  find 
the  answer.  She  did  not  believe  it  was 
her  job  to  invent,  but  rather  to  find 
out.  And  that  style  of  management 
carried  the  budget  process  through  its 
hard,  young  years. 

Dr.  Rivlin  leaves  behind  a  strong  in- 
stitution, a  Congressional  Budget 
Office  that  works.  The  path  her  suc- 
cessors must  follow  will  still  be  diffi- 
cult, but  at  least  there  is  a  path  to 
follow.  Dr.  Rivlin  was  the  pathfinder. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res  61 
To  commend  Dr.  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  for 
her  service  a!s  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Whereas  Dr.  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  has 
served  with  dedication  and  distinction  as 
the  first  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  since  1975; 

Wherea-s  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Rivlin.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
become  an  indispensable,  professional,  non- 
partisan organization  that  has  consistently 
supplied  Congress  with  timely  and  objective 
forecasts  of  economic  conditions,  projec- 
tions of  Federal  spending  and  revenues,  op- 
tions for  reducing  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
objective  analyses  of  important  public 
policy  issues: 

Whereas  the  direction  by  Dr.  Rivlin  of  the 
Congressional   Budget   Office   has   fulfilled 


nroach  necessary  O  make  the  budget  ^^^^oi  the  framers  of  the  Congres 
proach  "«^^f  ^^^^''..'^  a  trailblazer.  sional  Budget  Act  to  create  a  capabi  ity 
process  work.  She  ^^_f  ,^.  ^^^''^'^IpJ  within  Congress  to  analyze  budgetary  mfor- 
the  one  who  explored  thle  uncharted  v^'^n^^  independently  from  the  executive 
grounds  of  untested  procedure,  ana  ^^^^^^  thereby  making  the  Office  a  vital 
helped  turn  the  Budget  Act  into  a  ^^^^^^^^  agency  oj  the  Congress: 
living  process.  .  •„„ 

At  the  outset,  she  was  hemmed  m  on 
all  sides  by  politics,  editorial  writers, 
and  economists  all  with  different 
views,  and  each  with  a  separate  ax  to 
grind.  To  succeed,  she  used  the  only 
tool  possible  to  convince  the  skeptics- 
strict  objectivity.  Her  estimates  and 
projections  were  sometimes  challenged 
by  opponents,  but  her  integrity  was 
never  in  doubt.  She  infused  a  fine 
sense  of  credibility  in  the  work  of  the 
Office  by  being  her  own  person,  and 
reaching    conclusions    established    by 

the  facts.  ^     „ 

This  kind  of  practice  can  create  a 
long  list  of  adversaries.  But  her  critics 
made  their  cases  on  philosophy,  never 
on  questions  of  professional  ability. 
On  the  countless  occasions  she  ap- 
peared before  congressional  commit- 
tees Dr.  Rivlin  spoke  with  the  kind  of 
authority  derived  from  scrupulous  re- 
search by  the  top-flight  staff  she  as- 
sembled. 

Mr  President,  years  ago.  tne 
Frenchman.  Andre  Malraux  said,  "In 
art,  you  don't  invent,  you  find  out. "  In 


Whereas  Dr.  Rivlin  is  nationally  recog- 
nized as  an  eminent  authority  on  economic 
and  budgetary  issues,  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  her  colleagues  m 
business  and  Government,  and  has  brought 
credit  to  herself,  the  Congressional  Budget 
OffiCQ  and  the  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates  expresses  gratitude  to 
Dr  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  for  her  dedicated 
service  as  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  wishes  her  continued  sue- 

CGSS 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Dr. 
Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  friend  from 
Florida  and  other  Senators  in  com- 
mending Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  for  her  out- 
standing performance  as  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Under  her  leadership,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  achieved 
a  national  reputation  for  the  highest 
quality  objective  analysis  and  we  in 
the  Congress  have  been  the  benefici- 


professional    sense.    that^perha*)s    aries. 


I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
Dr,  Rivlin  for  her  extraordinary  lead- 
ership in  assembling  one  of  the  finest 
research  organizations  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  her  loyalty  to  both  this 
organization  and  the  Congress.  Dr. 
Rivlin  has  served  as  CBO  Director  well 
beyond  the  end  of  her  term  at  the  re- 
quest of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
now  she  is  free  to  pursue  the  interests 
she  has  set  aside  for  so  long. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  Mr. 
President,  that  not  only  do  we  recog- 
nize Dr.  Rivlin's  unusual  ability  here 
in  Congress,  but  many  others  in  the 
research  community  at  large  have 
honored  her.  I  think  that  we  all 
should  be  proud  that  the  MacArthur 
Foundation  has  recognized  her  accom- 
plishments in  economics  and  public  af- 
fairs and  has  awarded  her  a  large  en- 
dowment that  she  may  use  to  further 
her  own  creative  endeavors. 

Clearly.  Dr.  Rivlin  is  an  unusual  and 
highly  qualified  economist  and  admin- 
istrator.'We  shall  all  miss  her. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Florida  if  it  would  be  possible  to  leave 
the  resolution  open  for  additional  co- 
sponsors  until  such  time  as  it  leaves 
the  desk  or  is  called  up. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  held  at  the  desk  until  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon  so  that  additional  cospon- 
sors  may  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  add  Senator  Dole  as  an 
original  cosponsor? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Dole 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. . 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  Senator  Chiles  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  of  commendation 
for  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  who  will  leave  her 
post  as  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Dr.  Rivlin  has  served  as  the  first, 
and  so  far  only.  Director  of  the  CBO 
since  its  creation  in  1975.  In  the  8 
years  under  her  leadership,  the  CBO 
has  become  an  indispensable  tool  of 
the  Congress  in  budgetary  matters.  Its 
professional  staff  and  expertise  in  a 
range  of  fiscal  and  economic  issues  is 
widely  respected  and  it  has  given  Con- 
gress the  ability  to  analyze  budgetary 
information  independently  from  the 
executive  branch.  This  last  fact  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  credibility 
of  the  entire  congressional  budget 
process. 

When  Dr.  Rivlin  was  first  appointed 
as  Director,  the  CBO  was  a  vision  in 
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the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
Budget  Act.  She  was  able  to  blend  the 
often  conflicting  views  of  what  the 
CBO  should  be  into  a  professisonal  or- 
ganization that  has  served  the  budget 
process  and  the  Congress  well.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  without  the  objective, 
nonpartisan  information  supplied  by 
CBO.  the  budget  process  would  be 
mired  in  conflicting  numbers,  confus- 
ing alternatives,  and  splintered  fac- 
tions. It  is  a  tribute  to  her  leadership 
jmd  the  staff  she  assembled  that  even 
when  there  is  disagreement  over  the 
numbers,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  a  non-CBO  number  carries  little 
weight. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  several  years 
have  been  especially  difficult  for  the 
budget  process.  No  one  knows  this 
more  than  the  Director  of  CBO.  Yet 
throughout  the  period,  CBO  contin- 
ued to  supply  Congress  with  profes- 
sional information  and  advice  on 
budget  issues.  As  difficult  as  the 
budget  process  has  been,  it  would  have 
been  chaotic  without  the  help  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

We  are  in  the  debt  of  Dr.  Rivlin  for 
establishing  CBOs  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  integrity  in  dealing  with 
budget  issues.  She  has  performed  her 
duties  with  dedication  and  distinction 
for  the  past  8  years  and  I  think  she  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  a  job  well  done 
and  our  wishes  for  her  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  since 
1977.  I  have  served  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  In  those  6  years.  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  working  with 
Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  in  her  capacity  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Over  the  years.  Dr.  Rivlin  has  been  a 
strong  beacon  of  light  in  the  some- 
times murky  undercurrent  of  budget 
authorities,  outlays,  technical  adjust- 
ments, functional  categories,  and 
other  concepts  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  world  of  the  budgeteer. 

As  the  first  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  someone  in- 
timately involved  with  the  evolution 
of  the  congressional  budget  process. 
Dr.  Rivlin  has  been  an  invaluable  re- 
source to  Congress  and  she  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Dr.  Rivlin  has  earned  the  respect  of 
her  colleagues  in  business  and  Govern- 
ment and  has  transformed  that  re- 
spect into  admiration  for  the  office 
and  the  process  she  has  so  ably  served. 
Dr.  Rivliri  is  now  returning  to  the 
Bookings  Institution  where  I  am  confi- 
dent she  will  continue  to  shine  as  one 
of  the  top  experts  in  the  budgetary 
field.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Rivlin  on  being  awarded  a  grant  from 
the  prestigious  MacArthur  Founda- 
tion and  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
personal  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the 
work  she  has  done.  Good  luck  in  your 
new  endeavors. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  Dr.  Alice  M.  Rivlin  upon 
her  retirement  as  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  She  has 
been  a  dedicated  and  determined  di- 
rector who  took  a  fledgling  organiza- 
tion and  turned  it  into  a  professional 
and  modern  budget  office. 

Like  myself.  Dr.  Rivlin  has  been  a 
•charter"  member  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. Since  1975.  we  have  seen  that 
process  grow  and  mature.  And  while 
there  may  be  problems  with  the 
budget  process  today,  one  of  them  is 
not  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  success  of  congressional  budgeting 
has  been  the  CBO.  Under  Dr.  Rivlin, 
Congress  has  had  access  to  impartial 
and  bipartisan  budget  and  policy  anal- 
yses. Under  Dr.  Rivlin.  the  legislative 
branch  has  become  independent  of  the 
executive  branch  in  matters  of  fiscal 
and  budgetary  policy.  That  is  no  small 
feat. 

I  might  also  add  a  personal  note. 
When  I  became  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  1980,  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  deliberations  on  the 
first  budget  resolution.  It  was  a  hectic, 
busy,  and  confusing  time  as  we.  in  the 
Senate,  put  together  a  prudent  budget 
that  included  the  first  serious  reconcil- 
iation bill  in  our  history.  I  came  to  un- 
derstand firsthand  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Rivlin  and  the  CBO.  With  their 
undivided  attention  and  assistance.  I 
survived  my  first  resolution  as  chair- 
man and  the  Congress  survived  its 
first  reconciliation  bill.  Again,  no 
small  feat. 

Dr.  Rivlin  deserves  more  than  just  a 
thank  you  from  all  of  us.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
will  express  its  gratitude  by  continuing 
its  pursuit  of  excellence  and  impartial- 
ity. Here  in  Congress.  I  hope  that  we 
show  Dr.  Rivlin  that  we  have  learned 
from  her— that  there  are  no  easy 
choices  in  budgeting  but  there  are  no 
ways  to  avoid  making  choices  if  we  are 
to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  this 
Nation. 

I  wish  Dr.  Rivlin  success  and  happi- 
ness in  all  of  her  future  pursuits.  We 
will  all  miss  her. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Alice 
M.  Rivlin,  director  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office. "has  announced  her 
desire  to  retire  from  Capitol  Hill  and 
pursue  her  formidable  skills  as  an 
economist  in  the  private  sector.  The 
Members  of  Congress  owe  Dr.  Rivlin 
an  enormous  debt. 

As  the  first  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  Dr.  Rivlin  was 
assigned  the  difficult  task  of  building 
the  initial  staff  and  setting  profession- 
al standards  for  this  new  office.  In 
performing  the  duties  placed  on  the 
office  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  Dr.  Rivlin  has  consistent- 
ly displayed  high  intelligence,  sensitiv- 
ity, and  all-around  excellent  judgment. 


We.  who  have  relied  on  her  reports 
and  advice,  shall  sorely  miss  her.  The 
extent  to  which  Congress  has  come  to 
rely  on  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  I  believe  is  a  great  tribute  to 
Dr.  Rivlin. 

I  wish  Dr.  Rivlin  continued  success 
and  happiness  ats  she  undertakes  her 
new  responsibilities  with  the  Brook- 
ings Institute. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution to  commend  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

By  1975.  when  Dr.  Rivlin  was  called 
to  become  the  first  Director  of  the 
Congresssional  Budget  Office,  she  had 
already  established  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  leading  economist.  After 
earning  a  doctorate  in  economics  from 
Harvard  University,  she  came  to 
Washington  as  a  research  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution.  She  was 
subsequently  recruited  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  help  establish  the 
first  Planning  and  Evaluation  Office 
in  the  then  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Three  years  later,  she  returned  to 
the  Brookings  Institution  where  she 
came  to  be  known  widely  as  one  of  the 
country's  most  lucid  and  insightful 
economists.  She  was  particularly  re- 
spected for  her  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  Federal  budget. 
For  3  years  she  was  one  of  the  princi- 
ple authors  of  the  annual  Brookings 
analysis  of  the  Federal  budget.  Setting 
National  Priorities, 

Through  her  work  prior  to  1975. 
Alice  Rivlin  achieved  a  stature  that 
made  her  the  ideal  candidate  to 
become  the  first  Director  of  the  new 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  She  will 
be  known  as  the  founder  of  that  im- 
portant agency  and  one  of  the  leading 
builders  of  the  congressional  budget 
process. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  remember  the 
early  days  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  so  influential  has  that 
ag^acy    become    in    the    intervening 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  pro- 
posed a  sweeping  change  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  Congress  and  in  the  proce- 
dures with  which  Congress  affects  the 
Government's  impact  on  the  economy. 
Congress  had  decided  for  the  first 
time  to  establish  the  capacity  to  ana- 
lyze the  budgetary  impact  of  all  legis- 
lation reported  from  committee,  to 
project  the  5-year  implications  of 
spending  and  revenue  decisions,  to 
carry  out  more  comprehensive  analy- 
ses of  Federal  program  choices  and  to 
bring  more  discipline  and  coherence  to 
fiscal  policy's  impact  on  the  economy. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  was 
to  serve  as  the  principal  analytic  arm 
of  Congress  in  that  reform. 


Now  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  is  a  firmly  established  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  it  is  easy  to 
underestimate  the  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  the  task  that  Alice  Rivlin 
was  given.  Prior  to  1975.  proponents  of 
legislation-in     each     administration 
within   the   Congress   and   outside   of 
Government-could  ignore  the  costs  of 
their  proposals  or  tailor  their  budget- 
ary estimates  to  serve  partisan  objec- 
tives. In  less  able  hands  than  those  of 
Alice  Rivlin  the  establishment  of  the 
Congressional    Budget    Office    could 
easily  have  foundered.  Some  doubted 
that  the  job  could  be  accomplished  at 

^  Alice  Rivlin  moved  quickly  and 
surely  to  assemble  a  superior  staff. 
Within  a  few  short  months,  under  her 
leadership,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  had  become  the  most  compe- 
tent and  affective  source  of  analysis 
on  the  Federal  budget.  Today  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  stands  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished 
centers  of  public  Pol'cy  analysis 

The  full  measure  of  Alice  Rivlin  s 
abilities  becomes  apparent  when  we 
realize  that  her  achievement  was  ac- 
complished during  8  years  m  which 
the  Nation  was  subjected  to  wrenching 
economic  and  political  stress.  During 
that  entire  period,  virtually  every  re- 
sponsible observer  held  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  high  respect 
for  its  forthrightness.  its  professional- 
ism, and  its  nonpartisanship. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  know  that  Dr.  Rivhn  has 
had  to  work  in  the  face  of  substantial 
partisan    pressures    throughout    her 

^AUce  Rivlin  has  set  a  standard  of 
performance  that  will  challenge  other 
leaders   in  Government   for   years  to 

Alice  Rivlin  has  truly  performed  a 
great  service  for  her  country.  She  has 
done  so  with  rare  professionalism  and 
grace.  She  has  our  profound  respect 
and  deep  gratitude.  „,„^„ 

I  want  to  express  to  her  my  warm 
personal    congratulations    on    a    task 
well  done  and  my  sincere  best  wishes 
for  the  great  work  that.  I  am  sure,  lies 

before  her.«  „      ^     ,    t  .=,iit 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

"^^Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL 

MATERIALS  ACT 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  1  am  just 

sort  of  passing  through  the  Chamber 

I  thought  maybe  the  farm  bill  might 


be   up.   Apparently   the   same   people 
who  were  blocking  it  are  still  blocking 
it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  will  cost 
the  wheat  producers  probably  $1  bil- 
lion. I  would  still  hope  that  those  who 
are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
wheat  section  would  take  a  look  at  the 
proposal  discussed  laot  night  at  length 
with  a  number  of  Senators,  staff  mem- 
bers  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. We  have  tried  to  obtain  some 
figures  to  see  just  how  it  breaks  down. 
Without   congressional   action,    and 
just  talking  now  about  wheat,  there 
will  be  a  30-percent  acreage  reduction 
and  20  percent  PIK  with  a  75  percent 
PIK  payment  and  a  $4.45  target  price. 
The  proposed  compromise  would  be  a 
25-percent  acreage  reduction,  a  25-per- 
cent PIK,  and  an  82.5  PIK  payment 
and  a  $4.38  target  price. 

I  would  say  in  that  proposed  com- 
promise the  administration  did  not 
sign  off  on  the  82.5.  They  are  still 
holding  firm  on  the  80  percent  pay- 

The  compromise  would  yield  $823 
million  morfe  in  net  farm  returns  for 
the  1984  crop  year,  and  there  would  be 
$181  million  more  in  Government  out- 
lays in  fiscal  years  1984-86  with  the 
higher  target  price  in  the  compromise 
and  with  the  82.5  percent  payment 
rate  rather  than  80  percent.  So  we  are 
looking  at  about  $1  billion,  and  in  fact 
a  little  over.  ^       .     .     • 

Several  members  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  are  objecting  to 
bringing  up  the  bill. 

I  really  believe  if  all  those  who  were 
concerned  about  the  producers  would 
take  a  pencil  and  figure  out  the  alter- 
natives for  the  wheat  producers,  the 
feedgrain  producers,  the  rice  produc- 
ers and  the  cotton  producers,  and  de- 
termine how  they  are  "better  off."  in  a 
sense,  so  far  as  income  is  concerned, 
they   would   certainly,   and   I   believe 
very  quickly,  agree  with  the  so-called 
compromise  that  was  proposed  and  is 
now  not  opposed,  I  must  say.  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers  In  fact,  the  wheat  growers  in  my 
State    the  State  association,  supports 
the   compromise,    positively    supports 
the  compromise,  and  I  think  there  are 
other  wheat  grower  associations  which 

will 

There  are  obviously  other  farmers 
who  are  not  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion, the  Grange,  whatever,  who  may 
have  a  different  view. 

But  the  wheat  growers  do  reflect  tne 
views  of  thousands  of  wheat  producers 
in  the  wheat  belt.  They  have  with- 
drawn their  opposition.  They  have  in- 
dicated. I  believe,  that  this  conripro- 
mise  has  the  best  hope  of  satisfying 
the  largest  number  of  producers,  still 
indicating  some  responsibility  as  far  as 
reducing  the  cost  of  agricultural  pro- 

^'^Again  I  assume  if  we  want  to  reduce 
the  cost  more,  if  we  do  not  have  any 
compromise,  that  may  be  another  $i 


billion  in  savings,  depending  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  furnished  by 
the  USDA. 

It  seems  rather  obvious  to  me  that 
any  chance  to  work  this  out  today  will 
probably  be  between  0  and  1  percent 
on  a  scale  of  100.  It  does  not  look  very 
encouraging.  Apparently  those  who 
had  reservations  still  have  reserva- 
tions. I  think  those  who  are  going  to 
be  the  victims  of  this  indecision  and 
unwillingness  to  cooperate  will  not  be 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  but  it  will  be 
the  producers  in  our  States. 

There  is  still  time  but  unless  we  are 
in  session  most  of  the  night  and  all 
day  tomorrow  there  will  not  be  time. 

There  is  one  other  option  that  has 
not  been  tried.  That  would  be  to  sepa- 
rate the  dairy  legislation  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  package.  Again,  I  un- 
derstand that   would  be   objected  to 
and  opposed  by  the  administration.  It 
is  something  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  support 
and  I   think  others  working   on   the 
dairy  bill,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky   has   been   working   for   a   long 
time',  might  want  to  pass  the  dairy  sec- 
tion. When  it  comes  to  separating  the 
provisions,  I  think  we  have  an  admin- 
istration  objection.   They    feel,    with 
some  justification,  I  feel,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  package  and  the  package 
ought    to   include   at   least   a   partial 
freeze  of  target  prices  on  wheat,  feed 
grains,  rice,  and  cotton. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  efforts 
over  a  period  of  weeks  to  try  to  resolve 
what  appears  to  be  an  impasse  so  far 
as  moving  the  farm  legislation.  It  has 
been  before  the  Senate  now  for  quite 
some  time,  having  been  reported  out 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 

ScriEitc 

The  strategy  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  mentioned,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  administration,  is  insist- 
ing  that   this   legislation   move   as   a 
package,  that  is.  that  the  provision  re- 
lating   to   the   freezing   of    the    grain 
target  prices  as  well  as  the  other  two 
elements  of  the  bill,  one  affecting  the 
djairy  program  and  one  affecting  the 
tobacco  program,  must  go  as  one  piece. 
There  are  those  in  the  Senate  repre- 
senting   the    major    wheat-producing 
States    who    have    expressed    serious 
concern  about  the  target  price  freeze 
on  wheat  and  grains,  given  the  fact 
that  income  on  America's  farms  is  now 
at   approximately   $18  billion   a   year 
and  that  compares  with  a  farm  net 
income  of  just  3  years  ago  of  some  $32 
billion  per  year,  creating  a  tremendous 
cash  now  problem  for  our  American 
farmers  as  they  try  to  service  the  debt 
that  they  have. 

I  can  understand  the  reluctance  of 
those  representing  large  grain  produc- 
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ing  States  to  in  any  way  further 
reduce  that  cash  flow,  although  I  per- 
sonally have  been  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tremendous  cost  of  our 
farm  programs  put  all  of  them  in  jeop- 
ardy. Perhaps  the  time  has  come, 
given  the  fact  that  the  inflation  rate 
has  reduced  substantially,  for  a  freeze 
in  the  target  price  level.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  represent  a  State  that  has  the 
massive  production  of  these  grains  as 
those  who  have  expressed  that  con- 
cern here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  point  out 
that  while  the  net  income  of  American 
farmers  is  some  $18  billion,  the  cost  of 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exceed  that  amount  and  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $21  billion  per 
year. 

This  is  something  that  I  think  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  agricultural 
production  in  this  country,  which  is.  in 
my  judgment,  the  greatest  asset  that 
the  United  States  has,  must  give  some 
thought  to.  and  must  try  to  find  some 
way  to  work  ourselves  out  of  this  kind 
of  costly  situation. 

As  I  indicated.  I  think  any  program, 
whether  it  is  tobacco,  grain,  dairy, 
sugar,  or  any  other  program  that  be- 
comes excessively  costly  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  given  the  fiscal  re- 
straints that  we  are  trying  to  operate 
under  in  the  Congress  and  the  looming 
deficits  that  we  are  faced  with,  comes 
into  jeopardy. 

I  know  we  all  want  to  protect  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  income  of 
the  American  farmer. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  those 
who  have  opposed  the  grain  target 
price  freeze  have  not  been  obstruction- 
ists as  far  as  moving  ahead  with  the 
one  element  of  this  compromise,  one 
element  of  the  farm  bill  that  is  before 
us  that  is  in  general  agreement;  that  is 
the  dairy  provision.  Anyone  who  looks 
at  the  dairy  situation,  the  tremendous 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  one 
program  that  is  now  approaching  $3 
billion  in  costs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
creating  unheard  of  surpluses— anyone 
who  looks  at  those  facts  knows  that 
that  program  needs  some  adjustment. 
No  element  of  the  agriculture  com- 
munity is  a  monolithic  element.  There 
is  no  one  solution  that  is  satisfactory 
to  all  producers  of  dairy  products,  for 
instance.  To  reach  a  compromise  re- 
quired, as  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows,  a  great  many  meetings  held 
many  weeks  ago— meetings  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  Members  of  the  House  from 
both  parties,  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  various  segments  of  the 
dairy  industry.  This  compromise  was 
hammered  out. 

It  is  one  that  I  think  can  rightly  be 
characterized  as  a  program  that  will 
do  the  two  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  One  is  reduce  the  surplus  pro- 
duction: the  other  is  to  maintain  suffi- 


cient income  for  the  dairy  producer 
that  we  do  not  drive  thousands,  maybe 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  out  of 
business.  So  those  who  have  objected 
to  the  target  price  freeze  have  not  in 
any  way  objected  to  breaking  out  from 
that  package  of  farm  legislation  the 
dairy  provisions,  presenting  them  on 
the  floor,  and  sending  them  over  to 
the  House. 

I  know  there  will  be  several  amend- 
ments. There  are  several  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  several  ap- 
proaches to  the  dairy  products  and 
their  amendments  to  be  dealt  with. 
That  legislation  could  be  handled.  I 
think,  fairly  expeditiously.  They 
would  be  attached  to  a  House  bill  and 
conceivably,  a  conference  could  be 
held  and  that  legislation  finally  en- 
acted and  sent  to  the  President.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward 
if  we  could  do  that,  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  current  situation,  one 
that  would  give  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence to  the  dairy  industry  and  allow 
them  to  proceed  with  this  process  and 
do  something  about  the  overproduc- 
tion that  exists  now  in  that  field. 

The  alternative  to  that,  the  one 
which  Mr.  Stockman  at  OMB  and  the 
Secretary  have  embraced,  is  to  proceed 
with  the  authority  they  have  to  add 
the  two  50-cent  assessements  on  dairy 
products.  This  is  not  satisfactory  from 
a  couple  of  very  important  stand- 
points. First,  it  is  resented  by  the  dairy 
industry.  It  does.  In  fact,  comprise  a 
tax  on  milk,  singling  out  that  product 
among  other  farm  products.  It  has  not 
in  any  way  demonstrated  that  it  would 
do  anything  to  reduce  production,  be- 
cause what  usually  happens  when  the 
farmer  finds  his  check  is  reduced  by  50 
cents  is  then  he  just  produces  a  little 
bit  more  to  make  up  for  that  cash  defi- 
cit and  we  have  more  production  and 
the  Government  is  buying  more  dairy 
products  that  it  cannot  use  itself, 
cannot  even  give  away. 

Perhaps  even  worse,  it  provides  abso- 
lutely no  benefit,  none  whatsoever,  to 
the  consumer.  It  does  not  reduce  the 
price  of  the  product  on  the  grocery 
shelf  by  a  cent,  and  consequently,  it 
does  not  help  promote  the  sale  of  that 
product  and  help  eliminate  some  of 
the  surplus  that  we  have  and  the  con- 
sumer continues  to  pay  the  same  price. 
So  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
logical  nor  a  satisfactory  alternative  to 
passing  the  comprehensive  bill  that 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  and 
crafted,  taking  into  account  the  inter- 
ests of  producers  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  consumer,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  tremendous  financial 
burden  the  program  is  placing  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  say.  those  who  have  been 
against  and  reluctant  to  accept  any 
kind  of  reduction  in  the  increases  built 
into  the  present  farm  bill  for  the 
target  prices  of  grain  are  not  at  all  op- 
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posed  to  moving  forward  with  a  milk 
program  if  that  can  be  accomplished. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  correct- 
ly stated  that  the  administration  is 
not  willing  for  that  to  occur  without 
the  grain  target  price  freeze  counted 
with  it.  That  has  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  move  this  important  piece 
of  legislation  at  this  late  hour. 

I  think  that  is  unfortunate.  I  sup- 
pose that  negotiations  will  continue. 
Efforts  will  go  forward  for  a  few  more 
hours,  at  least,  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  way  to  get  around  this  im- 
passe. I  hope  we  can.  I  hope  we  can 
move  with  that.  I  believe  the  Senate  is 
ready.  I  know  those  who  have  worked 
so  hard  on  this  dairy  program  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  ready  to  go  for- 
ward with  it.  I  believe  we  could  dispose 
of  it  today. 

But  we  cannot  get  to  it  unless  we  can 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  grain  target  price 
freeze  is  not  included  with  it.  Whether 
that  can  be  accomplished,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  said,  is  still  a 
question  in  major  doubt. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    have 
here    a    65-page    compromise    that    I 
would   be   happy   to   have   passed   by 
unanimous  consent,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  ask  that  at  this  point.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  to  American  ag- 
riculture, but  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going   to   accomplish   much   today.   I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  record  at 
least  an  indication  that  we  have  satis- 
fied—I  mentioned   last   night   in   our 
meeting    with    other    Senators    that 
there  were  seven  requests  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  wheat  growers. 
Their  first  request  is  with  reference  to 
the    target    pricing   compromise;    the 
second   request   is   relating   to  a   PIK 
payments  compromise;  third,  that  the 
advance      deficiency      payments      be 
agreed    upon;    storage    payment    was 
agreed  upon;  the  July  1.  1985.  wheat 
program  announcement— that  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  or  the  day  before; 
the  request  for  haying  and  grazing  has 
been  modified.  That  would  be  limited 
to  grazing.  And  some  assurance  that 
increased  payments  resulting  from  a 
loan  decrease  will  not  be  subject  to  a 
payment  limitation.  That  would  have 
been  offered  as  part  of  the  package. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  still  time. 
There  is  very  little  time,  but  I  think  if 
all  those  of  us  who  represent  wheat 
producers  would  take  5  minutes  to  sit 
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down  and  take  a  look  at  option  A  and 
option  B  or  the  compromise,  they 
would  find  out  that  their  constituents 
in  any  wheat  producing  State  are 
going  to  be  much  better  off  under  the 
compromise. 

The  very  wheat  producers  who  are 
going  to  be  better  off  are  going  to  be 
denied  the  opportunity  because  some 
who  represent  wheat-producing  States 
will  not  let  us  proceed  with  the  bill.  As 
we  add  it  up,  it  is  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars that  we  are  going  to  subtract  from 
wheat  growers'  income.  Those  figures 
may  not  be  accurate,  but  at  least  they 
are  the  best  figures  we  have.  They  are 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
missed  an  opportunity  or  are  about  to 
miss  an  opportunity.  I  share  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  isofar  as  the  dairy  legisla- 
tion is  concerned.  There  is  general 
agreement  on  dairy  legislation,  but 
there  is  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  bring  that  up  and 
not  get  anything  in  return.  So  we  have 
cost  the  wheat  producers  a  billion  dol- 
lars by  inaction  and  who  knows  what 
other  costs  will  be  inflicted  upon  the 
producers  because  we  have  some  who 
will  not  let  us  proceed  on  farm  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  about  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
admit  that  there  are  few  times  in  the  9 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  that  I 
felt  as  discouraged  as  I  do  this  morn- 
ing  in   hearing   the   comments  being 
made.  Last  night  I  thought  there  was 
a  slight  hope,  a  slight  window  of  hope, 
that  we  might  get  somewhere  at  least 
on  the  dairy  compromise.  We  worked 
out  a  program  of  legislation.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  was 
involved  in  that  compromise,  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer,  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Kentucky 
(Mr.     HuDDLESTON),     who     has     just 
spoken.  We  ended  up  with  legislation 
that  would  cut  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
program— we   are   talking   now   about 
cutting  money,  not  adding  it— $1.4  bil- 
lion next  year  and  would  reduce  milk 
surplus  purchases  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  an  estimated 
16.3  billion  pounds  to  .5  billion  pounds 
over  the  same  time  period.  It  is  a  fair, 
workable,    effective    bill.    Last    night 
those  Senators  most  interested  in  this 
program  met.  I  felt  the  room  included 
all  Senators  before  we  finished.  But 
we  met  in  the  Vice  Presidents  office, 
again  with  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,     the    distinguished     Senator 
from  Kansas,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.    Notwithstanding    a    few 
amendments  that  some  might  offer  to 

the  dairy  bill,  we  realized  that  we  had 

enough  votes  to  pass  the  compromise. 


I  have  discussed  it  this  morning  with 
my  distinguished  House  colleague 
from  Vermont.  I  thought  there  was  a 
possibility,  had  we  been  able  to  get  the 
dairy  compromise  out  of  the  Senate, 
perhaps  attached  to  an  already-passed 
bill— and  we  have  at  least  one  agricul- 
ture bill  from  the  House  that  we  all 
agree  on;  in  fact,  we  passed  it  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill— the 
House  would  have  accepted  it  and  the 
matter  could  have  gone  down  to  the 
President  this  afternoon  or  this 
evening  and  $1.4  billion  would  have 
been  saved. 

Even  more  importantly,  a  lot  of  indi- 
vidual family  farms  would  have  been 
saved.  We  are  not  talking  about  some 
kind  of  abstract,  giant,  conglomerate 
corporation.  We  are  talking  about  in- 
dividual men  and  women  running 
family  farms,  whether  in  Vermont. 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  California.  Mis- 
sissippi. Florida,  or  any  other  State. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  put  to- 
gether a  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  guarantee  not  only  their  viabili- 
ty but  the  economic  viability  of  these 
family  dairy  farms  that  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  social  and  economic  fabric 
of  our  country. 

In  last  nights  meeting.  I  also  said  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  I 
find  it.  indeed,  unfortunate  that  the 
administration,  which  has  so  much  to 
gain  by  this  bill,  with  the  support  that 
it  would  have  in  the  Senate,  felt  it  had 
to  hold  up  any  such  dairy  compromise 
from  coming  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor  until  they  are  able  to  work  out 
something  on  the  wheat  program. 

We  could  not  seem  to  get  across  to 
them  that  when  we  made  this  biparti- 
san agreement  on  dairy— and  it  was 
truly  bipartisan  from  the  first  meeting 
in  my  office  months  ago  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  several  Republi- 
can Senators,  several  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, straight  through  all  the  other 
meetings  we  had.  meetings  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officers  office, 
meetings  in  the  majority  leader's 
office  and  meetings  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's office  on  at  least  two  occasions 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
meetings  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate's office— we  had  a  bipartisan  pro- 
gram designed  to  save  money,  decrease 
production,  increase  consumption,  and 
save  family  farms. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
gave  more  of  his  time  than  anybody 
could  have  asked  in  trying  to  help  us 
get  that  through.  And  what  hap- 
pened? The  administration  keeps  in- 
sisting now  even  when  we  finally  have 
such  a  compromise,  when  we  built  the 
compromise,  when  we  are  ready  to  go 
on  the  floor,  we  are  ready  to  pass  it, 
"We  want  to  tie  that  to  target  prices 
on  wheat. " 

That  was  never  in  the  agreement. 
Nobody,  Republican  or  Democratic, 
ever  made  that  as  part  of  the  agree- 
ment.   What   the    administration   did 


not  seem  to  understand,  and  I  stressed 
again  to  them  last  night,  is  that  that 
does  not  get  one  more  vote  one  way  or 
the   other   on   their   wheat   program. 
What  they  ought  to  do  is  let  the  dairy 
matter  no  longer  be  hostage,  let  it  go 
forward,  "let  dairy  be  dairy."  To  para- 
phrase a  favorite  phrase  of  the  admin- 
istration.  We   could   pass   that,   save 
money,  and  continue  to  work  on  the 
wheat   matter.   Somwhow   they   have 
this  kamikaze  idea  that  they  must  tie 
the  two  together  so  that  both  will  go 
down  in  flames  instead  of  only  one. 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.    BAKER.    If    the   Senator   will 
yi^l^  to  me.  I  will  refrain  from  saying 
thing  like  "the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness" and    "grain  is  the  staff  of  life." 
Instead,  what  I  will  do  is  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  since  we  have  already 
gone  beyond  it.  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  1  p.m.  and  Sen- 
ators may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  15 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.    LEAHY.    I    say    to    the   distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  that  it  has  been 
a  great  temptation  on  the  part  of  this 
Senator  to  use  some  of  those  same 
metaphors.   I   am  not  sure-  that   the 
temptation  can  be  resisted  throughout 
the  day.  As  the  day  wears  on.  such 
metaphors  will  work  their  way  onto 
the  Senate  floor.  Perhaps  though,  be- 
cause of  the  kindness  of  our  distin- 
guished staff  members,  they  will  never 
work  their  way  into  the  Congression- 
al Record,  but  they  may  well  work 
their  way  onto  the  floor.  They  certain- 
ly will  not  work  their  way  into  the 
press  because  they  have  more  impor- 
tant things  to  write.  Most  of  them  are 
now  busily  writing  their  articles  about 
how  the  Congress  is  about  to  go  off  on 
a  vacation,  which  will   be  filed  with 
their  editors  as  they  themselves  leave 
for  Marthas  Vineyard  or  Atlantic  City 
or  wherever  else  they  may  go  on  vaca- 
tion   uttering    a    fervent    prayer    of 
thanksgiving  that  the  Congress  does 
do  this  every  2  years.  It  not  only  gives 
them  something  to  write  on  each  year 
but  also  gives  them  a  chance  to  be  off 
with  their  families,  too.  except  for  one 
member  of  the  press  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  agree  to  come  along  and 
follow  one  of  us  on  scheduled  meet- 
ings and  speeches  back  in  our  home 
State. 

Back  to  more  serious  things,  howev- 
er, Mr.  President— and  I  am  most  seri- 
ous—I think  it  is  an  absolute  shame 
that  this  intractable  position  is  appar- 
ently going  to  win  out  on  the  Senate 
floor  today.  It  is  not  only  bad  policy.  It 
is  pigheadedness  that  will  end  up  cost- 
ing the  American  taxpayers  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  dollars  more  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  pay.  It 
accomplishes  absolutely  nothing  legis- 
latively. It  shows  a  total  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  some  of  how  the  legislative 
process  works,  certainly  a  total  non- 
realization  of  how  the  Senate  works.  It 
is  something  they  should  realize  be- 
cause, after  all,  their  own  party  is  in 
the  majority.  They  have  been  told  by 
both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Members  that  it  is  not  going  to  work. 
The  pigheadedness  has  won  out,  ap- 
parently. The  efforts  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  Senators  and  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  House  Members  is 
going  to  be  for  naught. 

Each  of  us  can  live  with  that.  Our 
time  has  been  spent  here  and  appar- 
ently now  has  been  wasted.  But  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  family  farms 
that  will  go  out  of  business  as  a  result 
of  this  can  live  with  it. 

A  lot  of  people  are  going  to  feel  far 
more  than  frustration.  They  are  going 
to  feel  the  real  threat  of  bankruptcy, 
the  real  threat  of  losing  the  lands  for 
which  they  have  worked  hard. 

I  sun  sorry  this  h£is  happened.  I  am 
sorry  such  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached.  I  again  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  tried  to  put  the  agreement  to- 
gether. 

I  wish  that  someday  OMB  could  see 
the  human  element  and  not  just  the 
numbers,  especially  when  the  numbers 
go  against  them.  For  a  quixotic  point 
they  have  maintained  there,  somehow 
thinking  that  they  will  direct  the  leg- 
islative flow  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  a 
way  they  have  been  advised  will  not 
work,  and  in  doing  so  a  good  farm  pro- 
gram is  destroyed.  The  ability  not  only 
to  help  individual  dairy  farmers  but 
also  to  bring  some  rationality  to  a' 
dairy  program  which  we  all  agree  has 
grown  out  of  bounds  is  also  lost.  All 
that  has  gone  down  the  tubes. 

I  think  the  American  farmer  should 
cry.  "Shame  on  that."  and  should 
point  the  finger  of  blame  where  it  be- 
longs. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  recommendation  to 
revise  the  farm  programs  with  imme- , 
diate  action  now  to  cut  target  prices 
for  wheat,  com,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  rice  is  an  admission  that  the  cost 
tabulated  so  far  for  the  payment-in- 
kind  (PIK)  program  of  at  least  $12  bil- 
lion has  not  accomplished  its  goal  of 
reducing  grain  supplies  anywhere  near 
the  level  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  desired. 

PIK  has  idled  millions  of  acres  of 
productive  land,  most  of  which  lacks  a 
conservation  program,  but  has  trans- 
ferred billions  of  dollars  to  farmers  for 
agreeing  not  to  produce  crops  on  the 
idled  acres. 


Now  the  administration  has  come 
forward  with  their  proposal  to  adjust 
part  of  the  agricultural  program 
target  prices  that  affects  four  basic 
commodities. 

Last  December,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block  advocated  hasty  action  by  Con- 
gress to  legislate  the  PIK  program  to 
add  it  to  agricultural  policy,  he  was 
unable  to  present  details  on  how  it 
would  fit  in  with  other  other  facets  of 
American  agricultural  policy. 

Item.  Would  the  payment  limitation 
of  $50,000  per  any  one  farm  apply? 

Item.  Would  conservation  practices 
be  a  part  of  the  PIK  payment  agree- 
ment for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program? 

Item.  Would  the  PIK  payment  be  at 
70.  75.  or  80  percent  of  the  normal 
crop  yield? 

Item.  Would  the  PIK  contracts 
interfere  with  the  farmer-held  reserve 
or  the  emergency  grain  reserve? 

Item.  Would  PIK  payment  be  used 
to  subsidize  foreign  sales  or  U.S.  sur- 
plus commodities? 

Item.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
PIK  program  and  would  it  be  so  large 
as  to  jeopardize  the  public  support  for 
farm  programs  in  general? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were 
either  not  available  or  were  indefinite 
and  fuzzy. 

I  resisted  the  quick  passage  of  a  bill 
for  PIK  before  Christmas. 

I  did  ask  the  Secretary  to  review  the 
PIK  program  proposals  in  depth  with 
Members  of  Congress,  both  House  and 
Senate,  and  with  agricultural  produc- 
tion leaders  throughout  the  country 
and  make  a  proposal  for  a  PIK  bill  to 
be  considered  by  Congress  in  January 
and  if  it  had  the  proper  guidelines  and 
dovetailed  with  existing  farm  pro- 
grams to  be  enacted  into  law. 

To  be  fair  to  Secretary  Block,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  essential  to  act  quickly  in 
order  to  set  the  PIK  plan  in  motion 
and  available  for  farmer  operators  to 
sign  PIK  contracts  in  February  and" 
March.  That  judgement  by  Secretary 
Block  and  the  administration  was  re- 
ceived gratefully  by  the  farmers  that 
sign  contracts  in  order  to  receive  the 
payments  who  are  then  able  to  pay 
tht^ir  bills. 

A  review  of  agricultural  policy  at 
this  point  is  timely.  I  do  advocate 
prompt  action  but  not  shots  in  the 
dark.  Farm  income  is  down  and  wheat 
farmers  in  particular  are  producing 
wheat  below  the  cost  of  their  produc- 
tion. Foreign  sales  may  increase  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  be- 
cause of  the  recently  agreed  to  Soviet 
long-term  agreement  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  textile  quotas  upon  which 
China  insisted  before  resumption  of 
purchases  of  American  grains.  But  the 
strong  U.S.  dollar  in  relationship  to 
other  foreign  currencies  still  hampers 
the  viability  of  the  sales  to  other  coun- 
tries of  American  grain.  This  problem 


must  be  addressed  immediately  but  its 
resolution  is  still  in  the  future  which 
will  dramatically  affect  market  prices 
and  foreign  sales  for  American  grain 
next  year.  To  the  extent  that  foreign 
grain  sales  increase,  the  cost  of  the 
farm  program  will  decline.  But  it  is  too 
early  to  estimate  that  effect  at  this 
time. 

Second,  the  administration  has  been 
reluctant  to  plan  and  program  food 
for  peace,  concessionary  sales  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  foreign  countries, 
and  has  just  now  become  more  active 
in  distribution  of  American  surplus 
foods  to  the  inadequately  nourished, 
financially  hard-pressed  households 
here  in  this  country. 

The  use  of  American  food  products 
for  Mexico  or  other  Central  American 
countries  has  been  used  gingerly.  Food 
will  buy  us  more  friends,  solve  more 
unrest  than  grants  or  concessionary 
sales  of  armaments  '  aibroad.  Food 
policy  both  domestic  and  foreign  has 
been  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

We  have  had  enough  experience 
with  PIK  and  other  farm  programs  to 
use  American  agricultural  productivity 
in  a  wiser  way  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  Secretary  Block  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
pound policy  corrections. 

Congress  has  an  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  produce  positive  long- 
range  production  for  domestic  use  and 
foreign  sales.  So  far,  our  policy  has 
been  shortsighted,  emphasizing  too 
much  production  curtailment  and  ne- 
glecting opportunities  for  turning 
America's  agricultural  abundance  into 
a  positive  asset. 

As  to  the  quick  fix  to  freeze  target 
prices  now  as  the  Secretary  advocates, 
I  doubt  its  effectiveness.  I  resist  it 
until  a  comprehensive  and  more  con- 
structive farm  program  is  before  us  to 
put  guidelines  on  PIK,  and  additional- 
ly changes  to  enhance  the  utilization 
of  food  here  at  home,  and  increased 
the  export  of  American  grains  and  ce- 
reals. 

That  is  the  recipe  for  a  sound  agri- 
cultural policy  and  it  will  help  the 
American  economy  and  lower  farm 
program  costs. 


SALUTE  TO  SPAFPORD 
CHILDREN'S  CENTER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
continuing  difficulties,  differences, 
and  violence  that  make  it  so  hard  to 
achieve  lasting  peace  throughout  the 
Middle  East  cause  all  of  us  concern.  It 
is  uppermost  in  our  minds  and  all  too 
often  the  news  is  discouraging.  One 
problem  is  solved,  another  surfaces. 
Sometimes  the  problems  seem  insur- 
mountable. 

Yet  amid  all  of  this,  but  far  from  the 
headlines  or  controversy,  is  a  beacon 
of  hope  that  has  endured  in  the  Amer- 


ican   colony    in   Jerusalem    for   more 
than  100  years. 

I  speak  of  the  Spafford  Children's 
Center  and  want  to  take  this  moment 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington.  Mr.  Gorton,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  tangible  work  of  the 
center,  as  well  as  its  symbolic  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peac^nd  under- 
standing in  the  Middle  Eail/ 

The  center  provides  health  care, 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  immuniza- 
tions, and  nutrition  counseling  to 
28,000  of  the  poorest  children  and 
families  of  Jerusalem.  Its  modest 
$150,000  annual  budget  comes  entirely 
from  private  contributions— much  of  it 
through  the  work  of  the  Spafford 
Children's  Center  Association  head- 
quartered in  Bellevue,  Wash.,  and  di- 
rected by  Georgette  Lind.  Her  hus- 
band, Peter  Lind,  is  a  fourth-genera- 
tion member  of  the  Spafford  family 
which  started  the  center  in  1881. 

The  really  marvelous  thing  about 
the  center  is  the  fact  that  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Moslems  work  side  by  side, 
Jewish  doctors  treat  Christians  and 
Moslems.  Arab  doctors  treat  Jewish 
children. 

■Reconciliation  and  unity"  between 
peoples  regardless  of  race  or  religion  is 
the  center's  credo.  The  atmosphere  at 
the  center  has  been  described  as  an 
"oasis  of  peace," 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  salute  the  center,  its  staff,  and  sup- 
porters for  their  years  and  years  of 
tireless  service  and  for  giving  all  of  us 
continued  hope  that  peace  can  be 
achieved  throughout  the  region. 

The  story  of  the  Spafford  Children's 
Center  is  best  told  in  a  number  of  arti- 
cles that  have  been  written  about  it. 
So  that  my  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  may 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
center  and  its  work,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  of  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Times,  Mar.  9,  1983] 

Children  Aided  in  Jerusalem  With  a  Boost 

Pbom  Bellevue 

(By  Marshall  Wilson) 
In     an     early     morning     telephone    call 
Monday  from  Jerusalem,  Anna  Grace  Lind 
reported— "its  cold,  we  have  a  lot  of  pa- 
tients and  we're  running  out  of  money. " 

Anna  Grace  Lind  was  talking  with  her 
daughter-in-law.  Georgette  Lind  of  Belle- 
vue and  her  distress  call  concerned  the 
Spafford  Children's  Center  where  20,000 
children  and  5.000  families  in  Jerusalem 
depend  on  getting  medical  attention  each 

In  turn,  the  center  counts  on  the  Spafford 
Children's  Center  Association,  the  Bellevue- 
based  national  organization,  for  money  to 
stay  open. 

The  budget  is  modest-$150.000  a  year  to 
care  for  all  those  children  and  families.  But 
the  nonprofit  groups  total  budget  is  raised 
exclusively  through  private  contributions. 


Peter  Lind.  a  Bellevue  attorney  and  Geor- 
gette's hu-sband.  is  a  fourth-generation 
member  of  the  Spafford  family  which  start- 
ed the  center  for  child  care  in  the  American 
Colony  in  Jerusalem  in  1881.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  association;  Georgette  is 
the  secretary. 

Religion  is  not  part  of  the  centers  treat- 
ment. Jewish  doctors  care  for  Christians 
and  Moslems.  Arab  doctors  treat  Jewish 
children.  No  one  is  turned  away. 

The  center's  focus  on  children  started 
under  the  saddest  of  conditions. 

In  1873.  Anna  Spafford  and  four  small 
daughters  were  en  route  to  America  aboard 
the  Ville  du  Havre,  the  largest  trans-Atlan- 
tic liner  of  the  day. 

In  midocean,  on  a  beautiful  calm  night,  a 
sailing  ship  rammed  the  Havre  and  split  the 
vessel  in  two.  It  sank  in  15  minutes.  Anna 
Spafford  was  one  of  57  people  rescued  but 
her  little  girls  drowned. 

Her  husband,  Horatio,  traveled  from  Chi- 
cago to  meet  his  grieving  wife  in  New  York. 
They  were  to  have  two  more  children,  Hora- 
tio Jr..  who  soon  died  of  scarlet  fever,  and  a 
daughter.  Bertha. 

In  1881,  after  the  death  of  their  son,  the 
Spaffords  went  to  Jerusalem  as  "a  pilgrim- 
age." 

They  settled  in  the  old  part  of  the  city 
and,  with  a  few  other  American  friends, 
founded  the  American  Colony  in  Jerusalem. 
During  World  War  I  they  opened  a  soup 
kitchen  and  fed  2,400  starving  people  each 
day. 

Always  neutral  in  political  upheavals  in 
that  troublesome  part  of  the  world,  they 
were  able  to  live  peacefully  during  the  days 
of  the  Turks,  the  British  Mandate,  when 
Arabs  were  in  control  and  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  Israel. 

Their  daughter,  Bertha,  nursed  both 
Turkish  and  British  wounded  during  the 
war.  It  was  Bertha,  with  her  compassion  for 
an  orphaned  child  during  the  Christmas  of 
1925,  who  initiated  the  Spafford  Children's 
HospiUl  or    Baby  Home. " 

Until  1967,  the  Spafford  Children's  Hospi- 
tal was  the  only  such  hospital  in  the  Old 
City  of  Jerusalem.  Today,  with  new  Israeli 
hospitals,  it  focuses  on  preventative  medi- 
cine. ,.   .     ^ 

Spafford  Center  has  a  pediatric  cUmc.  day 
caie  center,  an  infant  welfare  station,  labo- 
ratory services,  prenatal  clinic  and  special- 
ized clinics  such  as  endocrinology,  dermatol- 
ogy, neurology  and  physiotherapy. 

■For  more  than  58  years,  the  Spafford 
Children's  Center  has  provided  medical 
services,  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  counsel- 
ing to  the  neediest  children  and  families  of 
the  Holy  Land,  regardless  of  race  or  reli- 
gion."  said  Anna  Grace  Lind,  daughter  of 
Bertha  Spafford. 

Lowell  Thomas,  traveler  and  commenta- 
tor led  the  fund  raising  for  the  association 
for  12  years  before  his  death.  Thomas  once 
described  Bertha  Spafford  Vester  as  "My 
Most  Unforgettable  Character"  in  a  Read- 
er's Digest  article. 

Thomas,  wearied  by  illness,  turned  over 
fund-raising  activities  to  the  Rev.  Oral  Rob- 
erts. It  was  an  unsuccessful  transition. 

After  a  couple  of  years,  in  which  few 
funds  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  Roberts 
handed  the  job  back.  Peter  Lind  took  over 
and.  since  headquarters  follows  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Spaf- 
ford Children's  Center  now  looks  to  Belle- 
vue for  support. 

Georgette  Lind  said  this  week  that  Spat- 
ford  has  been  unable  to  get  back  the  list  of 
contributors  they  had  when  Roberts  was 
heading  up  financial  drives. 
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For  two  years,  under  Roberts'  fund  rais- 
ing. Spafford  continued  operations  primari- 
ly from  reserve  funds.  Those  reserves  are 
gone  now. 

■Well  do  it, "  Peter  Lind  said.  ■We'll  keep 
knocking  on  doors,  keep  our  hands  out." 

Georgette  and  Peter  Lind  will  be  going  on 
a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land  in  October.  A  per- 
centage of  their  fee  will  go  to  Spafford. 

For  volunteering,  to  make  a  donation,  to 
join  the  Holy  Land  tour  or  for  any  addition- 
al information,  call  Help  for  the  Children  in 
the  Holy  Land,  455-4240. 

•Were  looking  for  volunteers  for  a  variety 
of  positions."  Georgette  Lind  said.  ■Tasks, 
include  office  help,  media  research,  speak- 
er's bureau  and  fund-raising  newsletter  as- 
sistance." 

Georgette  Lind  is  now  busy  on  her  second 
year  of  fund-raising.  At  a  fall  fund-raiser  in 
Seattle  works  of  original  art  were  auctioned 
off.  including  strips  by  syndicated  cartoonist 
George  Smith  who  does  the  "The  Smith 
Family." 

One  of  the  strips  by  Smith  was  held  out 
from  the  auction  because  it  represents  what 
Spafford  is  all  about,  according  to  Barbara 
Lindsey  of  Bellevue  who  is  heading  up  the 
latest  fund  raiser. 

The  strip's  star  child  asks  why  people  of 
different  races,  religions  and  backgrounds 
cannot  get  along. 
The  answer:  Something's  missing— love. 


[From  the  Jerusalem  Post  Weekly] 
A  Tradition  of  Service 
(By  Helga  Dudman) 
Her   mother  received   the   Order   of   the 
Jordan  Star  from  King  Hussein,  the  only 
woman  chosen  for  this  honour.  Last  week 
Anna    Grace    Vester    Lind    accepted    the 
honour  of  ■Distinguished  Citizen  of  Jerusa- 
lem "  from  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  President  Katzir.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction betwen  the  two  awards,  as  both 
were  made  for  service  to  the  Arab  children 
of  East  Jerusalem. 

The  remarkable  point  is  that  three  gen- 
erations of  women  are  involved  in  this  Jeru- 
salem pattern.  Here  is  Mrs.  Land's  grand- 
mother, speaking  81  years  ago,  almost  to 
the  day: 

■■The  changes  in  Jerusalem  are  wonderful! 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  4,000  Jews  in 
Jerusalem.  Now  there  are  40,000  and  they 
are  building  outside  the  city  walls  .  .  ." 
Anna  Spafford  was  testifying  in  court,  and 
her  words  were  reported  by  the  'Chicago 
Daily  News'  of  May  14,  1895.  Explaining 
why  her  American  Protestant  family  had 
moved  to  Jerusalem  14  years  earlier,  she 
said:  ■We  wished  to  be  there  when  God 
brought  the  Jews  back." 

In  todays  troubled  atmosphere,  the  Mu- 
nicipality's decision  to  honour  Mrs.  Lind  re- 
flects the  unity  of  Jerusalem  as  the  undivid- 
ed capital  of  Israel,  and  also  as  a  city  central 
to  three  faiths.  The  institution  she  directs— 
the  Spafford  Children's  Centre  in  the  Old 
City— is  dedicated  solely  to  the  welfare  of 
Arab  children,  and  has  cared  for  thousands 
each  year  for  over  half  a  century. 

Its  staff  is  directed  by  an  Arab  doctor,  and 
the  nurses  and  technicians  are  Arab  and  Ar- 
menian. But  five  Jewish  doctors  from  West 
Jerusalem  hospitals  hold  specialized  clinics 
on  a  regular  schedule,  and  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Hanna  Leszynsky  of 
Bikur  Holim.  saw  her  first  patient  at  the 
Spafford  Centre  on  July  6.  1967. 

Long  before  then— in  1925,  when  the 
project  started— Dr.  Helena  Kagan.  Israel's 
first   pediatrician,    began   caring    for   Arab 
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babies  at  the  Sparford  establishment.  She 
continued  to  do  so  for  over  23  years,  until 
the  British  insisted  she  was  no  longer  safe 
from  Arab  violence  in  the  Old  City.  As 
would  l>e  obvious  to  anyone  who  knows  her. 
Dr.  Kagan  was  the  first  civilian  to  visit  the 
Spafford  Centre  after  the  Six  Day  War. 

Foreign  journalists  and  medical  investiga- 
tors—not to  mention  Israelis— may  wish  to 
note  the  close  working  relationship  between 
the  Centre  and  Shaare  Zedek  Hospital, 
which  takes  patients  at  special  rates.  Dr.  S. 
Preier.  head  of  Shaare  Zedek's  Pediatrics 
Department.  Is  one  of  the  specialists  who 
holds  a  weekly  clinic  at  the  Spafford 
Centre.  The  others  are  Drs.  Dorman.  Robin- 
son. Amir,  and  Leszynsky. 

On  behalf  of  the  Arab  population,  the 
Centre  also  cooperates  fully  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  and  is  always  available  for 
special  emergencies.  For  instance,  when  a 
minor  polio  epidemic  broke  out  in  Gaza  and 
the  Israeli  authorities  encouraged  general 
immunization,  the  Centre's  nurses  were 
asked  to  help,  and  extra  volunteers  coped 
with  the  extra  pressure. 

I  never  intended  to  do  anything  like  this 
work.  I  inherited  it.  '  Mrs.  Lind  told  The 
Post  recently.  In  a  report  on  the  institu- 
tion's work,  she  has  written.  'We  continue 
to  serve  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  probably 
in  a  different  way  from  our  grandparents, 
but  with,  we  hope,  the  same  concern,  com- 
passion, and  love  " 

This  leads  back  to  the  links  in  the  strange 
saga  of  an  American  family  which  a  chain 
of  events  brought  to  Jerusalem  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  illuminates  the  differences 
in  which  three  generations  react  to  chang- 
ing historical  and  personal  circumstances. 
The  Spafford  Children's  Centre,  founded  as 
an  emergency  Baby  Home  in  1925  by  Mrs. 
Land's  mother.  Bertha  Vester.  was  named  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Und's  grandmother.  Anna 
Spafford.  who  had  died  in  Jerusalem  two 
years  earlier.  Mrs.  Spafford.  with  her  hus- 
band Horatio  and  two  baby  girls,  came  here 
to  await  the  return  of  the  Jews  and  the  End 
of  Days— and  because  the  couple  had  lost 
five  of  their  own  children.  The  Centre  is  one 
of  two  existing  offshoots  of  the  Spafford 
family's  "American  presence  in  the  Holy 
Land."  the  other  is  the  American  Colony 
Hotel  in  East  Jerusalem,  managed  by  Mrs. 
Lind's  brother  Horatio  Vester. 

Mrs.  Lind  was  bom  in  the  same  house  in 
the  Old  City,  built  right  on  the  wall  be- 
tween Damascus  Gate  and  Herod's  Gate,  in 
which  she  lives  and  works  today.  It  is  the 
.same  house  to  which  her  mother  was 
brought  from  Chicago  as  a  two-year-old 
baby  in  1881;  the  same  house  in  which  Anna 
Spafford  set  up  housekeeping  with  a  curious 
little  group  that  developed  into  a  commune 
or,  as  Horatio  Vester  is  fond  of  putting  it, 
"the  first  kibbutz  in  Israel"— the  American 
Colony. 

Anna  Grace,  sunny,  gay,  brimming  with 
life,  attended  the  English  Girls'  College  in 
Jerusalem.  "Mother  felt  we  should  speak 
English  properly,  so  as  a  result  we're  rather 
poor  at  languages."  But  she  has  of  course 
spoken  Arabic  since  childhood— and  studied 
Hebrew  at  the  Ecce  Homo  ulpan.  She  spent 
IS  years  in  America,  following  marriage  to  a 
Swedish  member  of  the  Colony;  they  were 
later  divorced.  During  "World  War  II.  in 
America.  Mrs.  Lind  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Navy.  She  has  two  sons  and  five  grandchil- 
dren, abroad. 

In  1952  her  mother  asked  her  to  return  to 
Jerusalem.  The  American  Colony  Hotel  has 
been  badly  damaged  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence; Mrs.  Lind  took  over,  supervised 


repairs,  installed  central  healing  and  ade- 
quate plumbing.  Eleven  years  later  her 
brother  Horatio,  a  successful  barrister  in 
London,  also  answered  his  mothers  call  and 
returned  to  take  over  the  hotel  from  his 
brother  John.  Anna  Grace  moved  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  into  which  the  Baby 
Home  had  by  then  developed— the  only  chil- 
dren's hospital  in  East  Jerusalem,  and  serv- 
ing the  West  Bank  as  well. 

The  evolution  of  the  Spafford  children's 
project.  t)egun  in  legendary  fashion  one 
Christmas  Eve  for  one  sick  Arab  baby,  has 
been  determined  by  changing  conditions. 
When  Jerusalem  was  unified  in  1967,  it 
tjecame  clear  that  unaccustomedly  high 
medical  standards  were  suddenly  available 
to  the  Arab  papulation  in  Jewish  Haspitals. 
After  much  thought  and  in  consultation 
with  Professor  Alexander  Russell  of  Hadas- 
sah  and  the  Jerusalem  Child  Development 
Centre,  the  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Ward  and  Mrs. 
Lind,  decided  to  shift  emphasis  from  cura- 
tive to  preventive  medicine.  The  Hospital 
became  the  Centre. 

Today  it  includes  a  Pediatric  Clinic,  a  Day 
Care  Centre,  an  Infant  Welfare  station,  lab- 
oratory -services,  an  Ante-Natal  Clinic,  and 
specialized  clinics  such  as  Endocrinology. 
Dermatology,  Neurology,  and  Physiother- 
apy. 

"Health  standards--have  improved  very 
markedly  since  the  Six  Day  War. "  Mrs.  Lind 
observes.  Arab  children,  and  their  mothers, 
are  better  fed,  better  dressed,  cleaner.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  improved  economic  condi- 
tions, and  also  to  the  impact  of  examples  set 
by  Jewish  mothers:  "Arab  mothers  now"  see 
l>etter  ways  of  doing  things. 

"For  instance,  we  used  to  try— without 
much  success— to  arrange  little  carrying- 
cases  for  mothers  to  transport  their  infants. 
Now.  because  they  see  them,  Arab  mothers 
have  taken  to  convenient,  modern,  "baby 
carriers". 

But  of  course,  improvement  has  t)een 
gradual  all  along.  "In  the  very  early  days. 
Dr.  Kagan  had  experiences  such  as  that  of 
the  mother  who  took  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion, boiled  it,  and  gave  the  baby  the  wat«" 
to  drink.  We  haven't  had  that  sort  of  thing 
for  years." 

A  stubborn  streak  of  nearly  obsolete 
Protestant  thrift  runs  through  Mrs.  Lind's 
administration.  The  cost  of  a  recent  renova- 
tion was  partially  covered  by  the  sale  of  "an 
old  refrigerator  and_two  broken  sewing  ma- 
chines. "  Support  fronTa  variety  of  sources  is 
channeled  through  the  "American  Colony 
Aid  Association,"  on  which  Horatio  Vester 
and  his  wife  serve.  And  of  course,  the  Hotel 
helps.  Empty  beer  bottles,  for  instance, 
after  their  gay  fling  among  the  tourists, 
come  to  the  Old  City  for  a  more  noble  func- 
tion 'after  sterilization)  as  medicine  bottles. 

The  Jewish  doctors  who  volunteer  their 
services  are  motivated  partly  by  profession- 
al challenges;  "interesting"  cases  are  found 
here  which  have  long  since  vanished  from 
the  Jewish  population.  But  these  Jewish 
doctors  are  also  attracted  by  the  atmos- 
phere which,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  soft- 
minded,  can  be  described  as  "an  oasis  of 
peace."  Not  that  fear  and  suspicion  is  not 
present.  But  at  the  same  time,  this  is.  as  one 
of  them  has  put  it.  "a  place  where  Arab  and 
Jewish  colleagues  can  work  and  laugh  to- 
gether—and argue,  too.  It  is  as  things 
should  t>e.  a  model  proving  there  is  still 
hope  for  the  future." 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  stand  today  in  rcognition 
of  the  Spafford  Children's  Center  in 
Jerusalem. 


Pounded  by  Bertha  Spafford.  the 
center  has  been  operating  in  Jerusa- 
lem for  58  years  Bertha  was  the 
daughter  of  Anna  and  Horatio  Spaf- 
ford. who  more  than  100  years  ago 
founded  the  American  colony  in  Jeru- 
salem and  began  giving  food  to  the 
needy  and  medical  care  to  wounded 
soldiers.  The  Spaffords'  guiding  princi- 
ple was  to  offer  assistance  solely  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

That  principle  is  in  evidence  today 
at  the  Spafford  Children's  Center, 
The  center  is  located  in  one  of  Jerusa- 
lem's poorest  quarters.  It  provides 
medical  care  to  children  and  health 
education  to  their  families.  The  only 
qualification  for  treatment  at  the 
Spafford  Center  is  need. 

The  Spafford  Children  Center  is  a 
tribute  to  effective  cooperation.  It  is 
staffed  by  Christians.  Jews.  Arabs, 
Americans,  and  others,  all  working  to- 
gether to  aid  the  poor  and  needy.  Per- 
haps most  impressive  is  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  Children's  Center,  and 
of  the  Spafford  family  itself,  has  gone 
on  with  equal  vigor  and  effectiveness 
under  Turkish,  British.  Jordanian,  and 
Israeli  rule,  through  two  world  wars, 
and  through  the  conflicts  which,  even 
today,  imperil  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  world  which  is 
too  full  of  strife  and  suffering,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Spafford  Children's 
Center  deserve  our  acknowledgment, 
our  encouragement,  and  our  respect. 


DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT  COSTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  we  passed 
last  year  contained  a  requirement  that 
any  new  or  alternate  fighter  engine 
bought  by  the  Air  Force  or  Navy  will 
have  to  have  an  engine  warranty.  That 
small  provision  was  largely  the  result 
of  efforts  by  Senator  Mark  Andrews. 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee that  I  chair. 

That  small  provision  did  not  gain  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  but  it  was  the 
opening  shot  on  a  campaign  by- Sena- 
tor Andrews  to  help  bring  down  de- 
fense procurement  costs  through  the 
simple  application  of  warranty  proce- 
dures that  have  worked  so  well  in  the 
commercial  market.  A  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  paid  lately  to  rising 
procurement  costs,  and  we  have  heard 
the  horror  stories  about  $400  claw- 
hammers  or  4  cent  diodes  costing  $400 
as  part  of  management  problems  on 
spare  paifts  procurement.  This  is  just 
one  small  part  of  a  very  big  problem, 
and  we  have  a  variety  of  solutions 
being  proposed  here  in  the  Congress 
to  get  control  of  costs  through  in- 
creased competition,  better  testing 
procedures,  and  the  like. 

I  think  Senator  Andrews'  initiative 
has  great  promise  for  tackling  these 


procurement  problems  from  a  differ- 
ent angle. 

A  short  time  ago,  on  July  20,  Sena- 
tor Andrews  called  a  press  conference 
to  signal  that  his  effort  in  the  area  of 
requiring  warranties  on  military  equip- 
ment and  systems  is  just  getting  un- 
derway. Just  what  form  these  warran- 
ty proposals  take  and  how  we  can  best 
integrate  this  procurement  approach 
into  the  military  system  remains  to  be 
worked  out.  Meanwhile,  however,  I 
think  his  remarks  at  that  press  confer- 
ence are  significant  and  deserving  of 
the  Senate's  attention. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  An- 
drews' remarks  prepared  for  that 
press  conference  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Opening  Remarks  of  Senator  Mark 
Andrews 
We  in  the  Senate  have  just  spent  the  last 
several  days  considering  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  bill. 
As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  again  will  soon  be  required 
to  make  difficult'  decisions  on  funding  the 
purchase  of  weapons  systems  and  military 
equipment.  At  the  same  time.  I  am  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  out  what 
system  will  really  work  in  the  hands  of  our 
front  line  troops.  We  have  all  read  and 
heard  the  horror  stories:  Buy  Arms  Now. 
Test  Them  Later".  '  GAO  says  Pentagon 
Buying  Untried  Arms".  GAO  Finds  Arms 
Tests  Slipshod "  .  .  .  reports  are  numerous 
and  lengthy. 

I  believe  the  patterns  of  shrinking  forces, 
escalating  military  cosU.  and  deteriorating 
effectiveness  so  pervasive  today  cannot  be 
an  accident.  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  has  to  resign  iUelf  to  ever-decreas.p:; 
defense  capabilities  at  higher  costs.  Certain- 
ly there  are  thoughtful  and  practical  legisla- 
tive actions  that  can  make  a  difference. 
even  a  signifcant  difference. 

It  is  estimated  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  Department  of  Defense's  purchases  are 
truly  competitive  ...  or  in  other  words,  the 
result  of  normal  competitive  bids  through- 
out the  purchase  time  of  the  service  or 
equipment.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  "nego- 
tiate" with  the  only  plumber  or  tow-truck 
available  within  50  miles  understands  why  I 
am  concerned  about  the  failure  to  buy 
weapons  from  competing  producers.  My  col- 
league Senator  Grassley  from  Iowa,  plans 
to  introduce  legislation  in  the  near  future  to 
turn  this  situation  around  and  require  com- 
petitive bids.  This  is  certainly  and  excellent 
idea  and  one  that  I  intend  to  support. 

Another  good  idea  is  the  Pryor-Roth  pro- 
posal, adopted  overwhelmingly  in  the 
Senate  during  debate  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  civilian  director  of  operational  testing 
and  evaluation  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  over- 
see independent  tests  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. ^,.  . 

A  better  idea  might  be  the  establishment 
oi  an  independent  commission  to  analyze 
the  entire  miliUry  procurement  process. 

However,  I  believe  the  best  approach 
would  be  warranties,  mandated  by  law  on 
the  future  procurement  of  all  military 
equipment.  Specifically,  language  is  needed 


in  the  appropriations  acts  that  states  that 
funds  cannot  be  spent  for  the  procurement 
of  military  equipment  unless  the  contractor 
provides  the  United  Stales  with  a  written 
guarantee  that  will  work.  Therefore,  I  am 
currently  working  on  language  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  that 
will  require  warranties  on  the  future  pur- 
chases of  military  equipment;  language  that 
will  also  contain  sanctions  to  enforce  the 
warranty  provisions. 

Warranties  are  nothing  new  ...  in  fact, 
we  see  them  everywhere.  Over  the  period 
1980  to  1986,  defense  non-personnel  spend- 
ing as  a  proportion  of  GNP  (less  services)  is 
expected  to  increase  from  5.4  percent  to  10 
percent.  This  means  that  in  1986.  90  percent 
of  the  goods  produced  in  the  United  Slates 
will  be  non-military  goods  .  .  and  the  vast 
majority  of  these  goods  are  warranted! 

Commercial  airlines  have  had  warranties, 
including  liquidating  damages,  written  into 
their  contracts  for  years.  There  were  stand- 
ard guarantees  as  such  in  the  original  C-5 
contract.  However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wasn't  willing  to  enforce  many  of  the 
provisions  in  the  contract  that  existed  at 
that  time  because  there  was  no  incentive  to 
do  so. 

If  the  Lockheed  Electra  of  the  60's  was 
warranted  to  a  no-loss  base  for  the  airlines, 
why  not  the  Lockheed  C-5  to  us  as  taxpay- 
ers? 

Detroit  Diesel  Allison  manufacturers  the 
transmission  for  the  tractor  I  use  on  my 
farm  in  North  Dakota.  I  get  a  three-year 
warranty  on  iV.,In  fact,  my  banker  would 
not  lend  me  lite  money  to  buy  that  tractor 
unless  it  was  covered  by  a  warranty.  Allison 
also  manufactares  the  transmission  for  the 
M-1  lank,  and  there  is  no  warranty  offered 
on  it.  We  ought  to  have  the  same  type  of 
coverage  under  warranty  for  military  pur- 
chases, or  we  shouldn't  be  buying  them. 
Those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  are  in  essence  the  bankers  in 
this  case.  If  we  don't  require  the  same  war- 
ranties my  banker  asks  for  on  my  tractor, 
then  as  I  see  it.  we  are  just  not  doing  our 
job! 

Warranties  on  military  hardware  will 
work,  and  in  fact  are  working  now  in  some 
cases.  Last  year  I  offered  language  that 
became  Sec.  797  of  Public  Law  97-377,  Con- 
tinuingJVppropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  language  requires  that  funds  not  be 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  an  alternate  or 
new  model  fighter  aircraft  engine  that  does 
not  have  a  written  warranty  or  guarantee 
certifying  that  it  will  perform  not  less  than 
3.000  tactical  cycles.  The  warranty  provides 
that  the  manufacturer  must  perform  the 
necessary  improvements  or  replace  any 
parts  to  achieve  the  required  performance 
at  no  cost  to  the  government. 

In  the  fighter  engine  competition,  the  re- 
quest for  proposal  (RFP)  which  has  now 
been  sent  out  by  the  Air  Force,  asks  the 
contractors  (in  this  case.  GE  and  Pratt  & 
Whitney)  to  specify  what  kind  of  warranty 
will  be  offered  on  the  engine.  A  decision  on 
the  RFP  is  expected  by  the  Air  Force  by 
January  1,  1984.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force 
also  has  the  option  of  exercising  through 
September  the  warranty  offer  by  GE  for 
the  next  35  F-101  engines  for  the  BIB.  The 
engine  is  warranted  for  450  hours  and  GE  is 
liable  for  up  to  $15.5  million  if  there  are 
overruns.  GE  has  also  offered  a  1.000  hour 
or  three-year  whole  engine  warranty  on  its 
TP-39-1C  engine  for  the  C-5B.  And  finally, 
the  Air  Force  has  a  warranty  on  the  KC-10 
Unker  aircraft  that  is  superior  to  any  pro- 
vided to  any  DC-10  commercial  customer. 


Clearly  then,  defense  warranties  will  work 
.  ,  .  in  fact,  industry  is  willing  and  able  to 
provide  such  warranties.  In  light  of  this,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  where  the  Pentagon 
stands  on  this  issue.  Recently  I  asked  ihe 
Department  of  Defense  for  an  opinion  on 
the  application  of  warranties  to  future  pur- 
chases of  military  equipment.  In  their  re- 
sponse they  argued  that  warranties  would, 
"increase  the  cost  of  our  programs  to  an  un- 
acceptable level  .  .  .  rather  than  blanket  the 
application  of  w'arranties.  we  suggest  consid- 
ering language  that  would  require  DOD  to 
report  how  we  are   incenlivizing'  our  major 
contractors  lo  enhance  the  reliability  and 
supportability  of  our  major  systems."  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  rationale!  It's   "looking 
glass    logic"— the    Department    of    Defense 
should  not  turn  over  the  design  of  reliabil- 
ity and  supportability  to  the  contractor  .  .  , 
and  then  try  to  uncover  the  defects.  Equip- 
ment should  be  designed  right  in  the  first 
place  ...  for  its  mission,  task,  and  ihresft 
.  .  .  and  then  a  strict  warranty  should  be  ap- 
plied and  enforced. 

If  we  can  gel  and  expect  warranties  on  our 
civilian  purchases,  from  T.V.  sets  to  washing 
machines  and  air  conditioners,  so  why  not 
when  we  buy  the  machinery  to  protect  our 
freedom? 

Contract  performance  is  nothing  new  to 
the  government  either.  In  the  area  of  trans- 
portation construction  we  spend  billions  of 
dollars  every  year.  We  demand.  .  .  and  we 
get.  .  .  competitive  bids  and  up  front  per- 
formance bonds  from  the  contractors  in- 
volved. If  the  project  is  not  up  to  specs.  .  . 
we  go  against  the  performance  bond.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this.  .  .  warran- 
ties are  not  new  and  novel.  They  have  been 
around  for  years  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  plenty  of  experience  with 
them. 

In  the  future,  warranties  coupled  with  in- 
dependent testing  and  competitive  bids  will 
improve  cost-effectiveness,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, our  service  men  and  women  will  not 
be  forced  lo  depend  on  often  defective  sys- 
tems for  their  very  lives. 

I  certainly  believe  in  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, but  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  get 
it  by  throwing  away  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  on  weapons  and  equipment  that  do  not 
work  or  are  vastly  over-priced.  Defense  pro- 
curement is  perhaps  the  most  complex 
policy-making  process  in  our  society  today. 
None  of  us  can  claim  lo  have  all  the  answers 
.  .  however,  we  have  every  right,  and  as 
elected  representatives,  every  responsibility, 
to  examine  critically  all  available  options. 

The  option  of  effective  warranties  seems 
like  the  best  to  me,  and  I  intend  lo  solicit  all 
the  support  I  can  get  on  this  for  the  next 
several  weeks.  As  President  Eisenhower  so 
prophetically  observed  in  his  1961  farewell 
address,  "Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  guarantee  and  "compel"  the 
proper  meshing  of  the  military  and  industri- 
al machinery  to  the  end  that  security  and 
liberty  may  prosper  together.  " 


THE  IRISH  ISSUE— JOHN  HUMES 
MAIDEN  SPEECH  TO  THE  BRIT- 
ISH PARLIAMENT 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June    28,   John   Hume   delivered    his 
maiden  speech  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. His  subject  was,  of  course,  the 
Irish  issue,  for  Mr.  Hume  is  the  leader 
of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Labour 
Party  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  he  is 
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the  newly  elected  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  constituency  that  in- 
cludes his  home  in  the  troubled  city  of 
Derry. 

Mr.  Hume  deserves  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  great  political  leaders  in 
Irish  history.  His  maiden  speech  exem- 
plifies the  power  of  his  leadership,  the 
eloquence  of  his  rhetoric,  and  the 
sweep  of  his  vision  of  a  New  Ireland 
that  respects  the  rights  of  both  tradi- 
tions on  the  island.  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

I  hope  that  President  Reagan  and 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  take  the 
time  to  read  Mr.  Hume's  address,  and 
to  ponder  what  I  think  is  his  irresisti- 
ble challenge  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  change  its  policy  on  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Humes  maiden  speech  to  the  British 
Parliaunent  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    l)e    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
TxxT  OF  Speech  by  Mr.  John  Hume  in  the 
British  Parliament.  June  28.  1983 

I  have  come  here  to  represent  a  new  con- 
stituency in  the  North-West  of  Ireland.  It 
contains  the  ancient  and  historic  City  of 
Derry  and  the  town  of  Strabane.  It  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  politics  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land—or the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem 
there— that  never  before  has  someone  with 
either  my  religious  or  my  political  persua- 
sion stood  in  this  House  to  represent  the 
City  of  Derry. 

I  represent  an  area  which  has  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  having  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  of  any  constituency  repre- 
sented in  this  House,  with  38  percent  in 
Strabane  and  28  percent  in  Derry.  Those 
are  statistics  which  interact  seriously  and 
severely  with  the  political  crisis  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  because  that  same  area 
has  borne  more  than  its  share  of  the  brunt 
of  the  atrocities  that  ha.e  taken  place  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  over  the  past  decade. 
It  is  the  interaction  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion with  the  political  situation  that  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  attention  if  the  prob- 
lems of  that  part  of  the  world  are  to  be  re- 
solved. 

People  have  wondered  about  the  rise  in 
the  political  strength  of  extremism  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  There  is  no  greater  exam- 
ple of  the  reasons  for  extremism  in  that 
area  than  that  we  now  have  a  generation  of 
young  people  who  were  only  four  years  old 
in  1969  and  1970  and  have  grown  up  in  a  so- 
ciety in  which  they  have  always  seen  securi- 
ty forces  and  violence  on  the  streets,  in 
which  they  have  been  continually  searched 
simply  because  they  are  young  people  and 
in  which,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 
they  have  no  hope  of  any  employment  be- 
cause they  happen  to  have  come  of  age 
during  the  deepest  economic  crisis  for  a  long 
time.  Therefore,  there  are  resentments,  and 
there  are  sadistic  people  who  play  upon 
those  resentments,  point  to  a  British  soldier 
and  say  "get  rid  of  him  and  all  your  prob- 
lems will  be  solved".  That  simplistic  mes- 
sage has  an  appeal  to  young  people;  and 
people  such  as  myself  and  members  of  my 
Party,  who  reek  to  show  that  the  problems 
are  rather  more  complex,  have  a  difficult 
task. 


If  the  Government  were  to  take  seriously 
the  economic  crisis  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  make  a  sensible  and  determined  attack 
on  the  problems  of  youth  employment,  they 
would  also  be  making  a  determined  attack 
on  the  problems  of  extremism. 

The  debate  is  about  defence  and  foreign 
affairs.  In  the  gracious  speech  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  major  issue  between  Britain  and 
Ireland— the  problems  of  Northern  Ireland. 
It  also  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous human  issues  facing  the  House.  Having 
come  here  after  surviving  over  a  decade  on 
the  streets  of  Northern  Ireland.  I  have  to 
say  with  some  bitterness  that  I  do  not  see 
much  evidence  that  there  are  many  Hon 
Members  who  think  that  it  is  an  issue  of 
great  human  concern. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  Minis- 
ters. Secretaries  of  State  and  Prime  Minis- 
ters, of  whatever  Party,  that  Northern  Ire- 
land is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. We  are  told  by  the  Prime  Minister 
that  we  are  as  British  as  Pinchley. 

I  should  like  Hon  Members  to  take  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  past 
decade  and  to  imagine  the  following  things 
happening.  Imagine  2.000  people  being 
killed  on  the  streets  in  Yorkshire.  20.000 
people  maimed  and  injured,  and  430  million 
pounds  spent  on  compensation  for  bomb 
damage:  two  new  prisons  built  and  a  third 
under  construction;  the  rule  of  law  drasti- 
cally distorted,  with  the  introduction  of  im- 
prisonment without  trial;  senior  politicians 
and  policemen  murdered,  and  innocent  civil- 
ians murdered  by  the  security  forces  and  by 
paramilitary  forces.  Imagine  a  shoot-to-kill 
policy  for  people  suspected  of  crime  being 
introduced  from  time  to  time  instead  of 
their  being  arrested.  Imagine  jury  courts 
being  disbanded,  plastic  bullets  used  on  the 
streets  and  innocent  children  being  killed. 
Imagine  paramilitary  organisations  engag- 
ing in  violence  and  the  type  of  interrogation 
methods  that  led  to  the  British  Government 
being  found  guilty  in  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  being  introduced.  Imagine 
hunger  strikers  dying  in  Prison  in  Yorkshire 
and  representatives  of  the  paramilitary 
being  elected  to  this  House  to  represent 
Yorkshire. 

If  those  things  had  happened  on  what  is 
commonly  called  the  mainland,  can  anyone 
tell  me  that  those  events  would  not  have 
been  the  major  issue  in  the  general  election 
campaign?  Can  anyone  persuade  me  that 
any  speech  made  since  that  election  would 
not  have  referred  to  that  issue?  However, 
the  only  Hon  Members  who  have  referred  to 
it  were  leaders  of  two  parties  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  that  we 
are  as  British  as  Pinchley. 

Does  any  Hon  Member  believe  that  North- 
ern Ireland  is  as  British  as  Pinchley  or  any 
other  part  of  what  is  called  the  mainland? 
Do  any  Hon  Members  honestly  believe  that 
in  their  hearts?  If  so.  where  is  the  evidence 
of  their  concern?  The  truth  is  that  if  every 
Hon  Memlier  spoke  his  heart,  he  would  say 
that  he  has  psychologically  withdrawn  from 
Northern  Ireland.  The  truth  is  that  Britain 
has  psychologically  withdrawn  from  North- 
em  Ireland.  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
would  be  healthier  places  if  that  psychologi- 
cal reality  were  translated  into  political  re- 
ality. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  in  Northern 
Ireia.nd  today  can  be  summed  up  by  the  des- 
perate indictment  of  a  brick  wall  that  has 
been  built  between  two  sections  of  the  com- 
munity in  Belfast  to  keep  them  apart  and  to 
protect  them  from  each  other.  This  is  hap- 
pening in  what  is  described  as  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


That  wall  is  an  indictment  of  anyone  who 
has  governed  Northern  Ireland  in  the  past 
14  years.  It  is  also  an  indictment  of  every- 
political  party  in  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  an 
indictment  of  everyone  who  has  any  part  to 
play  in  the  problem.  It  is  an  indictment  of 
the  Unionist  tradition,  the  Nationalist  tradi- 
tion and  the  British  who  govern  from  this 
House.  It  is  an  indictment,  but  it  is  also  a 
challenge  because  the  only  truth  that  has 
emerged  out  of  all  the  suffering  of  the  past 
decade  is  that  all  our  policies  have  led  us  to 
that  wall  in  Belfast.  The  real  challenge  is  to 
re-examine  urgently  our  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  a  solution. 

Hon  Members  who  represent  the  Loyalist 
tradition  have  a  lot  of  thinking  to  do.  Their 
consistent  stance  on  Northern  Ireland  has 
been  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  tradi- 
tion in  an  islan()  in  which  they  form  a  mi- 
nority. I  hflw^Mio  quarrel  with  that  objec- 
tive. Any  country  is  richer  for  diversity.  I 
quarrel  with  the  methods  of  protecting  the 
integrity.  Put  crudely,  that  method  dictates, 
"we  must  hold  all  power  in  our  own  hands". 
That  is  precisely  what  has  been  said.  It  is  a 
violent  attitude.  It.  is  an  attitude  which  de- 
mands the  exclusive  exercise  of  power.  The 
leaders  of  that  tradition  have  consistently 
maintained  that  view,  but  it  invites  violence. 
It  is  not  possible  permanently  to  exclude  an 
entire  section  of  the  population  from  any 
say  in  the  decision-making  process. 

The  Nationalist  tradition  has  also  taken  a 
rather  simplistic  approach.  Its  argument 
has  often  been  presented  in  emotional  and 
romantic  terms.  Its  simplistic  definition  of 
Irishness  is  extremely  sectional.  It  is  based 
substantially  on  two  powerful  strands  of  the 
Irish  tradition— the  Gaelic  and  Catholic— to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Protestants.  That 
narrow  definition  makes  the  Protestant  tra- 
dition feel  excluded  from  that  notion  of 
Irishness.  In  its  more  extreme  form,  it  is 
thought  right  not  only  to  die.  but  to  kill,  for 
that  version  of  Ireland.  In  those  circum- 
stances, we  can  understand  what  contribu- 
tion my  tradition  has  made  to  the  deepen- 
ing of  Irish  divisions. 

When  one  considers  the  streets  of  Belfast 
and  examines  the  performance  of  the  or- 
ganisation that  represents  itself  as  the  ulti- 
mate in  Irish  patriotism— the  Provisional 
IRA— and  one  considers  the  bitterness  that 
it  has  created  by  its  campaign  of  destruction 
and  killing,  one  can  see  how  much  rethink- 
ing and  examination  we  must  do  if  we  are  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  prob- 
lem and  bring  forward  a  definition  of  Irish- 
ness which  is  inclusive,  not  exclusive. 

The  third  element  is  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  House.  As  matters  stand,  it 
now  has  all  the  power  over  Northern  Ire- 
land. Examination  of  history  reveals  one 
consistent  policy.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only 
policy  that  I  have  heard  enunciated  here— 
that  Northern  Ireland  shall  remain  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  long  as  a  majority 
so  wish.  On  the  face  of  it,  that  seems  to  be  a 
democratic  statement  and  guarantee.  How- 
ever, if  one  looks  behind  that,  one  sees  that 
the  majority  that  is  being  guaranteed  was 
created  artificially  by  a  sectarian  head- 
count.  When  one  tells  the  majority  that  it 
can  protect  itself  only  by  remaining  in  ma- 
jority, one  invites  it  to  maintain  sectarian 
solidarity  as  the  only  means  of  protection. 
Therefore,  one  makes  sectarianism  the 
motive  force  of  politics.  Northern  Ireland 
has  60  years  of  elections  to  demonstrate 
that  that  is  precisely  what  has  happened. 

If  we  are  to  break  that  sectarian  mould 
and  the  divisions,  we  must  recognise  that 
they  cannot  continue  for  ever.  We  cannot 
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deny   that   5   million   people   in   a  Europe 
which  twice  this  century  has  slaughtered  its 
people    by    the    millions    could    find    the 
wisdom  and  foresight  to  say.  "let  us  build 
structures  whereby  we  can  grow  together  at 
our  own  speed."  What  is  wrong  with  asking 
for  that  for  our  small  island  of  5  million 
people?  What  is  wrong  with  asking  to  be 
able  to  build  structures  whereby  the  differ- 
ent traditions  can  live  in  peace,  harmony 
and  unity  in  a  new  relationship  with  Brit- 
ain? What  is  wrong  with  the  Government 
adopting  that  as  a  policy  objective?  That 
policy  was  stated  by  no  less  a  person  that 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  who.  on  7  July  1922. 
in  a  private  letter  to  Michael  Collins,  wrote. 
•Meanwhile,  in  the  intervals  of  grappling 
with  revolts  and  revolution,  I  think  that  you 
should  think  over  in  your  mind  what  would 
be  the  greatest  offer  the  South  could  make 
for  Northern  co-operation.  Of  course,  from 
the  Imperial  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing 
we  should  like  better  than  to  see  the  North 
and  South  join  hands  in  an  all-Ireland  as- 
sembly without   prejudice   to  the  existing 
righU  of  Irishmen.  Such  ideas  could  be  ve- 
hemently denied  in  many  quarters  at  the 
moment,  but  events  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions sometimes  move  very  quickly." 

They  often  move  quickly  when  there  is  a 
strong  Government  in  power  who  have  the 
courage  to  grasp  the  nettle  and  face  up  to 
reality.  Ending  divisions  in  Ireland  has 
evaded  Statesmen  for  centuries.  Ending  the 
divisions  requires  strength  and  leadership. 
It  is  not  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  as  policy  the  statement  that 
Sir  Winston  made  on  7  July  1922. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  31,  1983] 
Armenian  Terror  Tactics 
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ARMENIAN  TERROR  TACTICS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  Mr.  Colman  McCarthy  of 
the  Washington  Post  for  his  thought- 
ful, incisive  article  entitled  "Armenian 
Terror  Tactics"  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday.  July  31,  1983.  issue  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  article  should  be 
particularly  instructive  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
the  individuals  who  perpetrate  vicious 
crimes  against  innocent  people  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  dubious  cause  or  to  avenge 
some  alleged  past  wrong. 

Some  may  believe  that  a  show  of 
sympathy  grants  some  sort  of  immuni- 
ty from  the  terrorist  violence.  I  hope 
that  the  French  Government  has  now 
learned,  from  the  terrible  tragedy  on 
July  15  at  Orly  Airport,  that  the  West- 
em  nations  are,  like  it  or  not.  in  the 
business  of  dealing  with  terrorism  that 
kills  and  maims  without  discrimina- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
indulging  ourselves  in  the  romantic 
and  sentimental  feelings  that  are 
often  used  to  mask  or  excuse  the  bru- 
tality of  the  event. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
How  many  more  Turkish  diplomats  will  be 
killed  by  fanatical  murderers  from  Armeni- 
an terrorist  groups?  The  question  has  a  raw- 
answer,  as  many  as  the  terrorists  think  they 
can  put  away  without  getting  caught. 

Since  1973.  twenty-seven  Turkish  diplo- 
mats and  members  of  their  families  have 
been  killed.  Armenian  underground  killers 
take  responsibility,  saying  they  are  avenging 
the  deaths  of  1.5  million  Armenians  said  to 
have  occurred  between  1915  and  1923  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  government. 
The  most  recent  slaying  of  a  diplomat  was 
in  Brussels  in  mid-July,  followed  the  next 
day  by  a  bomb  explosion  in  Paris  in  which 
seven  people  were  killed  and  56  wounded 
while  waiting  to  board  a  Turkish  Airlines 
flight  to  Istanbul.  Last  Wednesday  in 
Lisbom  the  wife  of  a  Turkish  official  was 
slain  in  a  suicide  attack  in  which  five  Arme- 
nian terrorists  died  by  their  own  violence. 
Four  Turkish  diplomats  have  been  killed  in 
the  United  States.  In  May  1982.  Orhan 
Gunduz.  an  honorary  consul  general  who 
had  run  a  small  business  in  a  Boston  suburb 
for  20  years,  was  gunned  to  death  while 
driving  home  from  his  store. 

Despite  the  large  death  toll  and  despite 
the  pledges  of  Armenian  terrorists  to  send  it 
higher,  few  displays  of  concern,  much  less 
supportive  indignation,  have  been  offered  to 
the  Turks.  By  contrast,  would  public  opin- 
ion be  as  unstirred  if  27  British  diplomats 
had  been  killed  by  IRA  gunmen,  or  if  27 
were  Jewish  diplomats  slain  by  Palestinian 
hit  squads? 

Turkish  victimization  can  remain  a  minor 
issue  because,  first,  Americans  look  at  the 
headlines  about  the  latest  killings  and  con- 
clude that  an  ancient,  inscrutable  and  un- 
stoppable feud  goes  on.  The  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians are  blood  enemies,  w'e  think— if  we 
think  about  the  issue  at  all.  In  choosing 
sides,  we  go  against  the  Turks.  Images  of 
murderous  sultans  wielding  thick-ended 
sabers  remain.  The  stereotype  of  the  savage 
Turk,  backed  up  by  menacing  Young  Turks, 
persists.  Then.  too.  they  are  Moslem,  dismis- 
sable  as  the  infidels  of  Western  history. 

To  move  beyond  this  intellectual  laziness 
is  to  discover  that  the  Turks  deserve  not 
only  more  sympathy  for  what  they  are  suf- 
fering at  the  hands  of  Armenian  killers,  but 
also  more  support  in  their  efforts  to  explain 
their  position. 

The  talk  of  "genocide"  that  the  Armenian 
terrorists  throw  around  after  they  kill  an- 
other Turkish  diplomat  was  echoed  in  Con- 
gress in  late  April  in  observance  of  Armeni- 
an Martyrs  Day.  Nearly  40  members  of  the 
House  made  statements  about  the  era  of 
"modern  genocide"  that  the  Turks  sup- 
posedly brought  on  in  the  alleged  killing  of 
1.5  million  Armenians.  Liberals  and  conserv- 
atives were  united  in  their  certitude  about 
the  number  and  that  the  Turks  had  actually 
committed  the  systematic  extermination 
that  is  genocide.  Several  members  attacked 
the  current  Turkish  government,  demand- 
ing that  it  confess  its  guilt. 

This  onrush  of  congressional  concern  for 
Armenians  went  too  far.  Among  independ- 
ent historians  and  scholars,  the  events  of  70 
years  ago.  as  World  War  I  began,  are  not  as 
black  and  white  as  the  congressional  friends 
of  Armenians  made  them  out  to  be.  One  of 
these  historians  is  Justin  McCarthy,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Middle  Eastern  history  and  demog- 
rapher at  the  University  of  Louisville.  He  is 
on  neither  the  Turkish  nor  the  Armenian 
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side.  He  sides  with  whatever  truth  emerges 
from  reliable  research. 

McCarthy  states  that  the  1.5  million 
figure  is  inaccurate;  "After  the  war.  Armeni- 
ans sources  said  that  approximately  600.000 
Armenians  had  died,  and  this  figure  ie  closer 
to  the  truth.  Turks  were  indeed  killing  Ar- 
menians in  1915.  But  Armenians  were  also 
killing  Turks,  and  indeed  (in  the  war)  many 
more  Turks  died  than  Armenians.  Most  who 
died  on  both  sides  died  more  of  starvation 
and  disease  than  from  bullets." 

McCarthy,  a  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer in  Turkey  and  the  author  of  "Muslims 
and  Minorities,"  says  that  no  documenta- 
tion has  ever  been  found  to  prove  that  a 
policy  to  exterminate  Armenians  existed. 
"Everyone  in  this  period  around  World  War 
I  was  to  some  extent  guilty  and  some  extent 
persecuted;  Turks.  Armenians.  Kurds.  Rus- 
sians." Last  month  on  public  television, 
McCarthy  stated  that,  from  his  research,  he 
found  that  about  "600.000  Armenians  died. 
2.2  million  Muslims  died  .  .  .  This  was  a  hor- 
rible time  for  everyone." 

None  of  this  diminishes  either  the  culture 
of  Armenia  nor  the  large  contributions  of 
Armenians  to  American  life.  It  suggests  only 
that  perspective  is  needed  in  this  complicat- 
ed and.  at  times,  dimly  lit  issue. 

The  current  Turkish  government  is 
trapped  in  a  double  bind.  Its  diplomats  live 
in  fear  of  gunmen  and  its  officials  are.  frus- 
trated in  explaining  a  period  of  history  that 
few  in  the  West  care  to  study.  A  false  im- 
pression has  been  created  that  Turkey  Is 
stonewalling  the  facts  of  the  past  by  not  ad- 
mitting that  genocide  occurred.  In  fact,  it 
didn't.  Even  if  historians  agreed  about  the 
genocide,  today's  Turkish  government  has 
no  political  or  philosophical  ties  to  the  old 
Ottoman  Empire. 

For  a  start,  fair-minded  historical  analysis 
is  needed.  That  wont  stop  the  terrorists, 
but  it  will  help  to  expose  the  full  irrational- 
ity of  their  cause. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMPETITION 
IN  CONTRACTING  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  'Small 
Business  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  of  1983."  and  I  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator  Alan 
Dixon  and  his  fine  staff  for  creating 
such  a  timely  piece  of  legislation. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  all  become 
aware  of  the  abuses  in  the  procure- 
ment system  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Secretaries  Weinberger  and 
Lehman  have  taken  steps  to  correct 
some  of  the  more  glaring  cases  that 
have  come  to  light,  but  clearly  more 
stringent  oversight  of  contracts  is 
needed.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  insist  upon 
this. 

Something  we,  in  the  Congress,  can 
do  to  affect  the  problem  of  costly  pro- 
curement policies— and  something 
that  will  revitalize  our  defense  indus- 
trial base  in  tl?e  process— is  to  insure 
that  bidding  practices  are  more  com- 
■  petitive. 

The  Small  Business  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  of  1983  does  just  that. 
Conceived  out  of  the  very  real  concern 
that  Federal  Government  agencies  are 
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not  following  procurement  practices 
which  assure  maximum  service  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  purchasing  goods 
and  services,  this  bill  would  provide 
for  full  private  sector  competition  for 
Federal  contracts.  At  this  moment. 
DOD  procures  less  than  10  percent  of 
its  goods  and  services  through  open 
competition.  Much  oif  the  balance  is 
procured  from  large  prime  contractors 
on  a  sole  source  basis.  Every  study  per- 
formed by  the  service  branches,  as 
well  as  those  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  shows  that  savings  av- 
erage 40  to  50  percent  when  procure- 
ment are  switched  from  sole  source  to 
open  competition.  This  legislation  will 
eliminate  the  discrimination  against 
small  business  in  the  procurement 
process  by  increasing  the  participation 
of  the  14  million  small  businesses  in 
this  country,  will  reduce  costly  non- 
competitive procurement,  and  will 
save  literally  billion  of  dollars  every 
year. 

I  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held 
soon  after  our  return  from  the  August 
recess  and  that  this  very  important 
legislation  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  well  before  the  end  of  the  98th 
Congress. 


VETERANS;  KEEPING  FAITH 
WITH  THOSE  WHO  SERVED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  privilege  of  giving 
the  keynote  address  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  held  in  Los  Angeles.  In  pre- 
paring for  that  speech.  I  began  reflect- 
ing on  the  inestimable  contribution 
our  Nation's  veterans  have  made  to 
this  country  and  on  the  many  benefits 
and  services  the  Congress  has,  over 
the  years,  established  for  these  deserv- 
ing individuals.  I  mulled  over  various 
issues  relating  to  veterans  which  con- 
tinue to  require  attention  or  which  to 
my  mind  need  a  fresh  approach.  Obvi- 
ously. I  could  not  touch  on  all  these 
areas  in  my  20  minutes  at  the  podium, 
but  because  Congress  has  a  large  re- 
sponsibility in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Na- 
tions  commitments  to  its  veteraris  are 
kept,  and  there  is  indeed  much  work 
remaining  to  be  done  in  this  area.  I 
should  like  to  share  these  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 

Introduction 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1969.  I  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over  veter- 
ans' affairs.  That  was  my  first  assignment 
as  a  United  States  Senator  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  an  area  of  major  (ocus  for  me 
ever  since.  In  1971.  I  was  appointed  to  the 
newly-formed  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  designated  the  Chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals.  In 
1977.  I  became  the  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee and  since  1981  have  served  as  its 
ranking  Democratic  memlier. 

Throughout  my  long  involvement  with 
veterans'  issues,  my  overriding  goals  have 


been  to  ensure  that  service  to  the  nation  is 
approprately  recognized  and  rewarded  and 
that  programs  of  benefits  and  services  for 
veterans  are  carried  out  in  a  compassionate 
and  effective  fashion.  In  the  early  seventies, 
my  strongest  efforts  were  aimed  at  gaining 
support  for  badly  needed  improvements  in 
various  benefits  and  programs  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  Today,  while  my  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Vietnam  veterans  continue,  we  are  also 
focusing  on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
plans  and  preparations  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  over  twelve  million  World  War 
II  veterans  who  are  fast  approaching  an  av- 
erage age  of  65. 

The  fulfillment  of  our  collective  national 
obligation  to  those  who  served— and  most 
especially  to  those  who  were  disabled  during 
service  and  to  the  survivors  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives— is  an  ongoing  cost  of  war 
and  national  defense.  It  must  be  recognized 
as  such.  The  relationship  between  the  way 
in  which  veterans  of  prior  wars  are  treated 
and  our  ongoing  ability  to  attract  and  retain 
personnel  in  the  military  must  be  under- 
stood. 

The  agency  with  principal  responsibility 
for  administering  veterans'  benefits  and 
programs  is  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I 
believe  that  most  VA  employees  are  moti- 
vated to  do  their  best  to  serve  veterans.  By 
and  large,  the  agency  performs  its  mission 
well.  However,  because  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  agency  is  not  always  given  the 
attention  it  deserves  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  Tending  to  insulate  the  VA  even 
further  from  public  view  and  scrutiny  is  the 
statutory  prohibition  against  court  review 
of  VA  decisions  on  individual  benefit  claims. 
Elevating  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  membership  in  the  Cabinet  and 
providing  for  judicial  review  would  improve 
the  visibility  and  accountability  of  the 
agency.  This  in  turn  should  bring  about  im- 
proved performance. 

Our  nation  cannot  renege  on  commit- 
ments made  to  those  who  serve  the  country 
in  its  hours  of  need.  We  must  continue  to 
provide  benefits  and  services  to  our  veterans 
in  a  sympathetic,  cost-effective  and  efficient 
manner. 

Although  there  are  different  views  about 
how  to  provide  for  the  nation's  defense, 
there  is  no  debating  the  fact  that  meeting 
our  defense  needs  is  a  fundamental  respon- 
sibility of  the  federal  government.  One  ele- 
ment of  that  responsibility  too  often  over- 
looked is  the  continuing  commitment  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  costs  of  a  war  do  not 
end  when  the  guns  fall  silent:  rather,  the 
ongoing  responsibility  to  the  veterans  of  a 
conflict  is  a  very  real  cost  of  that  conflict 
and  must  be  understood  as  such.  Since  mili- 
tary servi««  is  rendered  to  the  nation— not 
to  any  individual  state— this  responsibility  is 
a  uniquely  federal  one. 

In  recognition  of  this  special  responsibil- 
ity, the  United  States  has  historically  pro- 
vided health  care  and  compensation  to  vet- 
erans disabled  during  their  -service,  assist- 
ance to  the  survivors  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives,  and  readjustment  help  to  all  who 
served  this  nation  honorably  during  war- 
time. This  tradition  must  be  maintained. 

THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Relationship  to  national  defense 

Because  of  its  special  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  veterans'  needs,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  serves  a  very  important  na- 
tional defense  function  that  is  both  tangible 
and  intangible.  The  tangible  element  is 
found  in  the  role  of  the  VA's  health-care 


system  as  the  primary  back-up  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  involving  armed  conflict. 
In  the  event  of  such  a  conflict,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  be  unable  to  care  for 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  antici- 
pated casualties.  The  VA  system  is  a  com- 
prehensive, nationwide  system,  and  there  is 
a  natural  linkage  between  it  and  the  DoD 
system  since  patients  in  DoD  facilities  often 
become  VA  patients  at  some  point.  This  fre- 
quently occurs  after  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  disabled  in  service  and  is 
then  medically  discharged.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  VA  health-care  system  is  and 
should  be  the  first-line  back-up  to  DoD  in 
time  of  armed  conflict. 

This  special  VA/DoD  relationship  was 
gi'ven  specific  legislative  recognition  in 
Public  Law  97  174.  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  Department  of  Defense  Health 
Resources  Sharmg  and  Emergency  Oper- 
ations Act.  which  was  enacted  in  May  1982. 
This  same  legislation  al.so  addressed  the 
issue  of  VA/DoD  sharing  of  resources 
during  peacetime  which  has  the  potential  of 
reducing  overall  expenditures  for  the  two 
health-care  systems  while  improving  access 
to  care  for  VA  and  DoD  beneficiaries.  So  as 
to  foster  the  VA/DoD  health-care  relation- 
ship while  recognizing  the  important  sepa- 
rate missions  of  the  two  systems,  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  this  new  law  must  be  given 
full  attention  and  support  by  the  President. 

The  intangible  element  of  the  VA's  na- 
tional defense  contribution  lies  in  the 
impact  of  the  federal  government  s  honor- 
ing or  failing  to  honor  commitments  made 
to  prior  service  members.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  seen  as  being  unwilling  or  unable 
to  honor  commitments  made  to  those  who 
have  served  the  nation  in  the  past,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  able  to 
attract  or  retain  personnel  needed  to  main- 
tain the  All  Volunteer  Force.  Honoring  such 
commitments  therefore  is  not  only  a  moral 
obligation  but  an  important  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 

Another  way  in  which  the  VA  can  provide 
support  for  the  AVF  would  be  through  the 
administration  by  the  agency  of  a  new  AVF 
GI  Bill,  which  is  discussed  later  in  this 
paper. 

VA's  STATUS  AND  ROLE 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  the  principal  fed- 
eral agency  with  responsibility  for  providing 
benefits  and  services  to  veterans.  Today 
there  are  nearly  30  million  veterans  and 
about  66  million  dependents  or  sur\'ivors  of 
veterans.  Only  DoD  has  more  employees 
than  the  VA,  and  the  agency's  budget 
(around  $25  billion)  ranks  sixth  among  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  The  VA  op- 
erates the  largest  centrally  managed  health- 
care system  in  the  United  States,  operates 
one  of  the  federal  government's  two  major 
home  loan  guaranty  programs,  and  adminis- 
ters the  largest  direct  insurance  program  in 
the  country.  The  agency  has  health-care, 
benefits,  and  counseling  facilities  in  hun- 
dreds of  communities  across  the  nation.  In 
light  of  the  VA's  size  and  importance,  the 
agency  and  its  programs  should  be  accorded 
appropriate  recognition,  status,  and  treat- 
ment within  the  Executive  Branch.  Too 
often,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

In  the  past,  the  VA  has  frequently  been 
relegated  to  a  relatively  insignificant  role 
within  the  Executive  Branch,  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator having  little  or  no  access  to  the 
President  or  other  top  officials  in  the  White 
House.  To  ensure  that  this  result  does  not 


recur,  the  VA  should  be  elevated  to  cabinet- 
level  status. 

Thus,  on  January  26,  1983,  I  introduced 
legislation— section  501  of  S.  11  and  S.  Con. 
Res.  2— which  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Presidents  principal  advis- 
er on  all  matters  relating  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  This  provision  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  as  part  of  S.  578,  reported  on 
May  23,  1983,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
part  of  H.R.  2920  on  June  28,  1983. 

Elevating  the  VA  Administrator  to  Cabi- 
net level  status  would  ensure  that  the  head 
of  the  VA  would  participate  in  top  Adminis- 
tration discussions  and  decisions  which  in 
turn  should  result  in  greater  coordination 
and  sharing  of  expertise  between  the  VA 
and  other  government  departments.  It 
would  mean  greater  recognition  of  the 
impact  of  general  governmental  decisions  on 
the  VA's  ability  to  fulfill  its  mission  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  VA  can  contribute 
to  fulfillment  of  larger  Administration  poli- 
cies. 

There    are   many    government    programs 
and  initiatives  relating  to  veterans'  benefits 
and  services  carried  out  by  other  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  It  is  important  that 
these  various  efforts  be  given  full  support 
and  be  facilitated  by  the  head  of  the  VA. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
a  specific  statutory  obligation  to  promote 
the  coordination  of  all  other  federal  pro- 
grams affecting  veterans  with  VA  efforts 
and  with  each  other  so  as  to  ensure  a  com- 
prehensive government  response  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  nations  veterans.  This  re- 
sponsibility needs  to  be  carried  out  far  more 
aggressively  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Cabinet-status  for  the  head  of  the  VA  would 
promote  needed  interaction  with  the  heads 
of  the  Executive  Branch  departments. 
77ie  Administrator 
Many    difficult    challenges   ?>onfront    the 
head  of  the  VA— including  how  to  redirect 
the  resources  of  the  agency  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  veter- 
ans as  those  groups  age  while  continuing  to 
address  the  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
determining  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of 
women   veterans   who   are   coming   to   the 
agency  in  increasing  numbers:  how  to  mod- 
ernize the  facilities  that  make  up  the  VA 
health-care   system,   many   of   which   were 
constructed  more  than  30  years  ago;  how  to 
redirect  and  expand  the  agency's  biomedi- 
cal, prosthetic,  and  other  research  efforts; 
how  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  quality  of 
the  agency's  processes  for  ji/oviding  bene- 
fits; and  how  to  promote  inter-agency  coop 
erative  efforts  on  behalf  of  veterans.  All  of 
these  matters  must  be  considered  in  a  time 
of  increasing  pressure  to  reduce  federal  out- 
lays. To  ensure  that  the  VA  is  operating  in 
an    efficient    manner,    the    Administrator 
must  also  be  able  to  evaluate  existing  pro- 
grams and  benefits.  If  a  VA  program  or  ben- 
efit  is   not   carrying   out   the   purpose   for 
which  it  was  created  or  that  purpose  is  no 
longer  valid,  the  program  or  benefit  should 
be    altered    or   eliminated.    That   standard 
should  be  applied  to  programs  or  benefits 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents  just  as  to 
all  government  programs,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator must  make  efforts,  in  coordination 
with  the  VA's  Inspector  General  and  other- 
wise, to  apply  this  standard  while  remaining 
mindful  of  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
VA  to  meet  the  needs  of  veterans  and  their 
survivors. 


Because  of  these  pressing  issues  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  managing  such  a 
large  agency,  it  is  vital  that  the  person  se- 
lected to  head  the  VA  have  both  the  ability 
to  understand  and  deal  with  the  complex- 
ities associated  with  the  position,  as  well  as 
a  demonstrated  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  veterans  and  compas- 
sion for  their  problems.  The  Administrator 
must  be  fully  committed  to  be  the  advocate 
for  veterans  within  the  Administration. 

BENEFITS  FOR  SERVICE'CONNECTED  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

The  VA'S  principal  mission,  described  con- 
cisely and  eloquently  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  his  second  inaugural  address— "to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan"— is  met 
through  a  variety  of  programs  and  benefits 
for  service-connected  disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors.  Key  among  these  programs 
and  benefits  are  VA  health-care  benefits, 
the  agency's  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
the  VA's  compensation  program.  Collective- 
ly, these  benefits  and  programs  carry  out 
the  nation's  commitment  to  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  defense  of 
the  country,  to  those  disabled  from  such 
service,  and  to  the  survivors  and  dependents 
of  these  veterans. 

Health  Care:  The  VA  runs  a  nationwide, 
comprehensive  health-care  system  through 
which  veterans  with  disabilities  incurred 
during  their  service  are  given  needed  treat- 
ment. Providing  such  care  is  a  moral  com- 
mitment of  the  highest  order  and.  to  this 
end.  an  independent  VA  health-care  system 
must  be  maintained. 

Maintaining  an  independent  VA  health-care 
system 
There  have  been  suggestions  in  recent 
years  that  our  obligation  to  service-connect- 
ed veterans  can  be  met  by  government  pay- 
ment for  their  health  care  in  community  fa- 
cilities. Such  suggestions  overlook  the  enor- 
mous benefits  of  the  VA  system.  By  virtue 
of  its  obligation  to  care  for  service-connect- 
ed veterans,  the  VA  system  has  developed 
great  skill  and  expertise  in  treating  the  im- 
mediate and  residual  effects  of  injuries  re- 
lated to  combat  service,  such  as  bullet 
wounds,  amputations,  spinal  cord  injuries, 
the  psychological  after-effects  of  combat, 
and  many  others.  Although  there  may  be 
facilities  in  some  communities  that  could 
provide  comparable  treatment  for  some  of 
these  disabilities,  without  the  VA  system 
there  would  be  no  way  to  ensure  that  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  would  re- 
ceive either  the  comprehensiveness  or  the 
priority  availability  of  care  that  they  now 
are  entitled  to  receive  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  VA  system. 

Sub.stituting  access  in  community  facili- 
ties for  the  VA  system  would  have  a  number 
of  other  significant  drawbacks.  Elimination 
or  significant  reduction  of  VA  health-care 
resources  would  deprive  our  national  de- 
fense of  the  VA's  contribution  as  the  pri- 
mary back-up  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  treat  casualties  of  armed  conflict. 

In  addition,  by  virtue  of  its  treatment  of 
large  numbers  of  veterans— both  those  with 
.service-connected  disabilities  as  well  as 
those  with  no  such  disabilities  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  VA  care  by  virtue  of  their  age  or 
their  inability  to  defray  the  cost  of  their 
care— the  VA  is  a  major  national  health- 
care resource.  As  such,  it  is  becoming  even 
more  important  as  the  population  generally 
grows  older  and  creates  a  growing  need  for 
acute  and  extended-care  facilities  to  deal 
with  the  illnesses  associated  with  aging. 


As  to  the  present  veteran  portion  of  the 
aging  population,  the  VA  already  is  making 
a  major  health-care  contribution.  In  antici- 
pation  of   the  significant   incresise   in   the 
number  of  aging  veterans  that  will  be  turn- 
ing to  the  system  in  this  decade  as  over  12 
million  World  War  II  veterans  reach  an  av- 
erage age  of  65  and  t)eyond,  the  VA  will 
need  to  step  up  its  efforts  both  in  research 
on   the   aging   process  and   the   effects  of 
aging— including  the  effects  on  pre-existing 
disabilities— as  well  as  on  treating  the  dis- 
eases and  disabilities  that  come  with  aging. 
Because   of   its   relationship   with   medical 
schools  throughout  the  country,  the  VA's 
actions  in  this  regard  will  have  far-reaching 
impact.  To  this  end.  the  VA's  eight  Geriat- 
ric Research  Education  and  Clinical  Centers 
(GRECO— centers  of  excellence  in  geriat- 
rics and  gerontology— must  be  fully  funded 
and  additional  centers  must  be  established. 
The    very    size    of    the    VA    health-care 
system   is  often   overlooked   in  discussions 
about  reducing  or  eliminating  it.  The  VA  at 
present  operates  over  80.000  hospital  t>eds 
and  over  9.500  nursing-home-care  beds.  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  it  will  provide  over  16  mil- 
lion outpatient  treatments.  Recent  cutbacks 
in   federal,  state,   and  local   assistance   for 
health  care  have  made  the  VA's  health-care 
capacity  even  more  critical.  Many  veterans 
without   service-connected   disabilities   who 
are  financially  needy  or  elderly  receive  care 
today  in  the  VA.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
they  would  continue  to  receive  needed  care 
if  the  VA  system  were  reduced  or  eliminat- 
ed. 

Also,  the  impact  of  any  reduction  of  VA 
care  on  other  providers  or  on  other  taxpay- 
er resources  now  financing  health  care  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  highly  likely  that 
many  non-service-connected  veterans  now 
treated  by  the  VA  would  have  to  rely  on 
other  government-supported  programs  for 
their  care.  Many  of  these  veterans  who  are 
over  age  65.  for  example, , would  rely  on 
Medicare,  and  this  action  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds.  Similarly,  many  veterans  who  cur- 
rently receive  care  from  the  VA  on  the  basis 
of  their  inability  to  afford  the  needed  care 
would  seek  it  under  Medicaid  programs, 
thereby  adding  a  substantial  burden  to  that 
system,  which  is  already  under  serious 
strain. 

Although  the  primary  importance  of  the 
VA's  research  and  education  efforts  in  coop- 
eration with  affiliated  medical  schools  and 
other  health-care  professional  training  in- 
stitutions is  to  improve  the  quality  of  care 
provided  to  eligible  veterans,  the.se  efforts 
have  larger  benefits  for  all  society.  Annual- 
ly, over  one-third  of  all  medical  students  re- 
ceive some  of  their  training  in  VA  facilities. 
The  VA  also  provides  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  national  training  capacity  for 
nurses,  psychologists,  and  other  profession- 
al and  para-professional  health-care  work- 
ers. 

The  challenges  ahead 
In  order  to  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
changing  demands  for  care  frotn  eligible  vet- 
erans, the  VA  health-care  system  must 
remain  up  to  date  in  terms  of  its  ability  to 
provide  quality  health  care.  Among  the  cru- 
cial areas  that  must  be  addressed  to  ensure 
this  result  are  the  need  for  physical  plant 
modernization  and  the  development  of  a 
medical  automated  data  processing  (ADP) 
capacity  throughout  the  system.  In  recent 
years,  neither  construction  nor  ADP  mat- 
ters have  consistently  received  adequate 
funding    or   the    long-term    planning    they 
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need;  instead  they  have  been  subjected  to 
almost  whimsical,  ad  hoc  start-and-stop  de- 
cisions. Firm  leadership  is  needed  to  develop 
and  follow  through  on  long-range  plans  to 
prepare  the  VA  health-care  system  to  meet 
future  demands. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  VA  health- 
care system  receive  adequate  appropriations 
so  that  it  can  meet  the  health-care  needs  of 
those  to  whom  a  national  commitment  of 
care  has  been  made.  Because  the  VA  system 
is  so  large  and  so  labor  interwive  there  have 
been  attempts  in  recent  years  to  achieve 
budgetary  savings  by  placing  artificial  limits 
on  available  staff  or  on  funds  for  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  capital  improvements. 
Such  efforts,  which  have  the  general  effect 
of  compromising  the  level  of  care  that  the 
VA  can  provide,  must  be  resisted  and  the 
system  must  receive  all  funding  necessary  to 
fulfill  its  mission. 

For  the  VA  health-care  system  to  remain 
a  strong  and  credible  entity  in  the  future, 
there  must  be  an  ongoing  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  improvement  of  methods 
for  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
health-care  personnel.  Key  concerns  are  the 
adequacy  of  the'  VA's  authority  to  provide 
special  pay  to  doctors  and  the  success  of  the 
agency's  Health  Personnel  Scholarship  pro- 
gram and  extraordinary  authorities  to  in- 
crease base  and  extra-duty  pay.  especially  in 
order  to  recruit  and  retain  nursing  person- 
nel. These  and  other  efforts  relating  to  the 
VA  health-care  systems  attractiveness  as  an 
employer  of  health  personnel  must  be  given 
close  attention  and  strong  support. 

As  part  of  ongoing  efforts  to  enhance  the 
VA's  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  quality 
health-care  personnel,  provisions  in  title  IV 
of  S.  11.' which  I  introduced  on  January  26. 
1983.  would  provide  special  hiring  and  pay 
authorities  for  three  health-care  occupa- 
tions—licensed practical  or  vocational 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  and  registered 
or  certified  respiratory  therapists— working 
in  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  These  provisions  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  part  of  H.R.  2920 
on  June  28.  1983. 

Another  important  area  for  attention  in 
order  to  address  VA  health-care  system 
future  demands  is  the  interaction  of  VA  per- 
sonnel and  non-VA  health-care  providers. 
To  this  end,  while  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  VA  system.  VA  relation- 
ships with  affiliated  health-care  training  in- 
stitutions must  l)e  fostered.  VA  involvement 
and  cooperation  with  community  providers 
must  be  increased,  and  the  recently  author- 
ized sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
t*een  the  VA  and  DoD  must  be  promoted. 
Through  these  actions.  VA  health-care  per- 
sonnel will  remain  current  in  their  profes- 
Honal  fields  and  the  VA  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  assistance  to  non-VA  enti- 
ties. 

The  achievements  of  VA  research— recent- 
ly honored  by  two  Nobel  prizes— extend  far 
beyond  the  VA.  The  various  VA  biomedical, 
health  services,  and  rehabilitation  research 
efforts  must  receive  appropriate  funding.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  research  vital 
to  veteran's  health  care— such  as  in  areas  re- 
lating to  aging,  the  effects  of  Agent  Orange 
and  radiation  exposure,  delayed  stress  disor- 
ders, spinal  cord  injury,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  prosthetics  and  rehabilitation,  and 
rehabilitative  engineering— be  emphasized. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  agency  main- 
tain and  expand  its  commitment  to  setting 
aside  research  funds  to  support  innovative 
proposals,  not  selected  for  funding  through 
the    traditional    peer-review    process,    that 


may  lead  to  research  breakthroughs  for  all 
Americans. 

By  virtue  of  the  size  of  its  constitutency— 
particularly  those  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities— the  VA  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  important  and  much 
needed  contribution  to  the  way  in  which 
health  care  is  provided  in  the  United  States. 
The  agency  should  welcome  this  opportuni- 
ty and  take  full  advantage  of  it.  To  date,  the 
agency's  response  to  authority  provided  in 
1979  to  conduct  a  pilot  preventive  health- 
care program  has  been  most  disappointing. 
This  lack  of  activitiy  must  cease,  and.  in- 
stead, the  VA  should  become  the  leader  for 
all  U.S.  medicine  in  health  promotion  and 
health  prevention  by  placing  a  new  empha- 
sis on  maintaining  wellness  rather  than 
curing  illness  in  those  the  system  serves. 
The  VA  should  redirect  some  of  its  health- 
care resources,  to  help  veterans  maintain 
their  health  and  stay  well.  If  the  agency 
would  take  steps  as  simple  as  conducting 
comprehensive  screenings  of  certain  identi- 
fied high-risk  populations  for  health  prob- 
lems such  as  heart  disease,  hypertension, 
glaucoma,  and  diabetes,  together  with  carry- 
ing out  a  campaign  of  consumer  education 
on  issues  such  as  nutrition,  exercise,  smok- 
ing, and  alcohol,  it  is  likely  that  substantial 
gains  would  be  seen  in  the  overall  health  of 
those  veterans  who  receive  care  from  the 
VA.  This  in  turn  would  translate  into  cost 
savings  both  for  the  VA.  through  reduced 
utilization  of  health-care  resources  and  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  as  the  individuals  af- 
fected by  such  efforts  would  lose  fewer  days 
from  work  and  would  be  generally  more  pro- 
ductive. 

Provisions  in  section  302  of  my  bill.  S.  11. 
would  give  the  VA  authority  to  provide  pre- 
ventive health-care  services  to  veterans  oth- 
erwise receiving  VA  care  and  would  mandate 
the  VA  to  make  available  at  least  one  such 
service  to  veterans  with  disabilities  rated  at 
50  percent  disabling  or  greater  receiving  VA 
care  and  to  veterans  receiving  care  for  the 
treatment  of  a  service-connected  disability. 
These  provisions  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  part  of  H.R.  2920. 
Rehabilitation 

Along  with  the  commitment  to  furnish 
health-care  services  to  veterans  for  the 
treatment  of  disabilities  incurred  during 
their  service,  the  VA's  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide these  veterans  with  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  assistance  is  a  moral 
commitment  of  the  highest  order. 

Historically— particularly  following  World 
War  II— the  VA  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
rehabilitation  efforts  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  agency  rehabilitation  efforts, 
many  veterans  who  suffered  disabilities 
during  their  military  service  that  could  have 
precluded  any  further  meaningful  employ- 
ment or  other  life  activities  have  been  re- 
stored to  a  level  that  has  allowed  them  to 
function  to  a  significant  degree  independ- 
ently in  both  work  and  home  settings. 

More  recently,  however,  some  criticism 
has  l)een  expressed  that  the  VA  is  no  longer 
fulfilling  its  leadership  role  in  this  area  and 
that  many  disabled  veterans  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  full  measure  of  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance they  deserve.  Among  the  points  made 
in  this  regard  are  concerns  that  the  agency's 
research  efforts— both  in  development  of 
prosthetic  devices  to  assist  disabled  veterans 
as  well  as  the  quest  for  new  biomedical  un- 
derstanding of  disabilities— have  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  emphasis  in  recent  years. 

The  VA  should  reassert  its  leadership  role 
in  the  area  of  rehabilitation.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  because  of  the  status  of  two 


groups  of  veterans:  older  veterans,  particu- 
larly those  who  were  disabled  during  World 
War  II.  who  need  new  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance because  of  changes  in  their  physical 
situation  related  to  the  aging  process,  and 
the  many  Vietnam  veterans  who.  in  earlier 
conflicts,  might  not  have  survived  the  type 
of  disabling  injuries  they  suffered  in  that 
conflict.  As  to  this  latter  group  of  disabled 
veterans,  the  VA  needs  to  stress  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  consistent  effort  to  understand 
the  impact  of  their  disabilities  and  to  under- 
take research  programs  aimed  at  developing 
new  approaches  to  rehabilitation  and  new 
prosthetic  and  other  devices  that  can  help 
these  veterans  overcome  their  disabilities. 

Other  VA  rehabilitation  activities  that 
must  be  given  full  support  include  ongoing 
efforts  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  veterans 
with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  dependencies 
and  disabilities  so  as  to  promote  their  entry 
or  reentry  into  gainful  employment.  Also, 
because  the  agency  will,  by  virtue  of  the 
impact  of  the  World  War  II  veteran  popula- 
tion, confront  major  problems  related  to  the 
aging  process,  the  VA  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  understand  the  impact  of 
aging  on  both  disabled  and  nondisabled  el- 
derly persons  and  to  develop  rehabilitation 
programs  that  will  ameliorate  the  disabling 
effects  of  aging  to  the  extent  possible.  As 
part  of  a  national  policy  of  promoting  a 
more  productive,  active  older  population 
that  can  continue  to  participate  in  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream— both  so  as  not  to  deny 
older  citizens  opportunities  to  achieve  their 
potential  as  well  as  to  allow  society  to  bene- 
fit from  their  productivity- the  VA  should 
be  making  greater  use  of.  and  developing 
new  models  for.  outpatient,  adult  day-care, 
and  home-care  programs  that  would  allow 
older  veterans  to  remain  productively  em- 
ployed and  living  with  their  families  when- 
ever possible. 

Compensation 

The  VA's  disability  compensation  program 
provides  monthly  cash  payments  to  veter- 
ans who.  because  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability, have  suffered  impairments  of  earn- 
ing capacity.  The  amount  paid  in  individual 
instances  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  vet- 
eran's disability,  or  combination  of  disabil- 
ities, and  the  extent  to  which  earning  capac- 
ity is  deemed  to  have  been  impaired.  In 
recent  years,  unfair,  budgetary  proposals 
have  been  made— by  or  with  the  support  of 
the  Reagan  Administration— to  reduce  cer- 
tain veterans'  compensation  payments  and 
to  provide  compensation  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments lower  than  the  adjustment  made 
to  other  government  income  transfer  pro- 
grams, such  as  Social  Security  or  welfare. 

To  service-disabled  veterans,  the  VA's 
compensation  program  and  the  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  program  for 
the  survivors  of  these  veterans  represent 
the  fulfillment  of  a  fundamental  national 
obligation.  The  compensation  program  must 
continue  to  receive  top  priority  and  must  be 
protected  from  arbitrary  actions  by  cyclical 
budget  pressures.  At  a  minimum,  cost-of- 
living  increases  equivalent  to  those  provided 
in  other  governmental  programs  must  be 
provided  to  VA  compensation/DIC  recipi- 
ents. Any  proposals  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation and  Die  programs  must  be  subjected 
to  careful  scrutiny,  keeping  in  mind  the 
debt  owed  by  the  nation  to  its  war  veterans 
and  their  survivors  and  the  relationship  and 
impact  of  any  changes  on  other  govern- 
ment-supported income  maintenance  pro- 
grams. 


OTHER  SERVICE-RELATED  ISSUES  r^ 

Agent  orange 

The  effects  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
and  other  possible  health  hazards  during 
service  in  Vietnam  is  a  major  concern  to 
many  Vietnam  veterans.  One  major  effort 
to  address  this  issue— the  VA's  epidemiologi- 
cal study  of  Vietnam  veterans,  mandated  by 
law  in  December  1979— has  suffered  a  great 
many  delays.  Some— though  not  all— of 
these  days  are  attributable  to  VA  mistakes 
and  miscalculations.  This  study  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  main  source  of  information 
on  the  health  status  of  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  it  must  be  pursued  vigorously. 

Because  it  is  highly  likely  that  the  results 
of  the  study  would  not  be  viewed  as  credible 
if  it  were  done  by  the  VA  itself,  it  has  been 
apparent  for  years  that  the  study  should  be 
contracted  out  to  an  outside  entity.  How- 
ever, not  until  January  1983  did  the  VA  fi- 
nally recognize  this  and  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  the  conduct  of  the  Agent 
Orange  Study.  In  connection  with  its  efforts 
to  study  the  effects  of  Agent  Orange,  the 
CDC  has— very  appropriately— announced 
that  it  will  also  be  studying  the  general 
health  status  of  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
offspring  to  determine  if  there  are  health 
effects  that  could  be  traced  to  the  overall 
Vietnam  experience.  It  is  vital  that  ade- 
quate funding  be  provided  to  support  the 
conduct  of  both  these  studies  and  other  ac- 
tivity related  to  resolving  the  Agent  Orange 

issue.  ,       . 

Although  direct  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  these  studies  has  been  shifted  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the  VA  must  be 
in  a  firm  leadership  position  on  the  overall 
Agent  Orange  and  Vietnam  veterans  health 
issue.  Recent  reports  from  two  Congression- 
al watchdog  agencies  have  been  sharply  crit- 
ical of  certain  VA  activities  related  to  Agent 
Orange.  The  agency  must  do  more  to  ensure 
that  all  veterans  seeking  care  receive 
prompt  attention  either  for  screening  physi- 
cals or  treatment  for  specific  disabilities 
that  could  be  related  to  exposure  to  the 
dioxin  in  Agent  Orange.  Likewise,  veterans 
and  others  seeking  information  about  Agent 
Orange  must  receive  courteous,  timely,  in- 
formed responses  from  the  VA  as  well  as 
complete  and  well-documented  followup  ex- 
aminations and  care  when  indicated. 

The  agency  must  pursue  all  available  ave- 
nues in  order  to  gain  information  on  the 
possible  ill  effects  of  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  in  order  to  develop  answers  to  the 
many  questions  being  raised  by  Vietnam 
veterans,  their  families,  and  others  and  to 
ensure  that  claims  by  veterans  seeking  to  es- 
tablish service  connection  are  given  full  and 
fair  consideration. 

The  VA's  response  to  issues  relating  to 
Agent  Orange,  particularly  to  claims  for 
benefits  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  dioxin. 
must  be  made  more  open  to  public  scrutiny 
and  participation.  This  should  be  done  to 
ensure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  that  those 
concerned  about  this  issue  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  agency's  efforts  and  a 
chance  to  make  certain  that  all  relevant 
data  and  viewpoints  are  fully  considered. 
This  is  especially  needed  with  reference  to 
the  issue  of  determining  which  disabilities 
should  be  presumed  by  the  VA  to  result 
from  Agent  Orange  exposure. 

In  this  Congress.  I  have  been  working  on 
legislation  to  bring  about  a  better  adjudica- 
tion process  for  Agent  Orange-related 
claims.  On  April  6.  1983.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation. S.  991.  and  on  July  20.  1983.  I  intro- 


duced a  modified  version  of  this  bill  as  S. 
1651.  S.  1651  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  develop  regula- 
tions through  a  process  allowing  for  public 
participation.  It  would  also  require  the  VA 
regulations  specifically  to  determine  wheth- 
er presumptions  of  service  connection 
should  be  extended  in  the  cases  of  Vietnam 
veterans  exposed  to  Agent  Orange  who  de- 
velop chloracne,  porphyria  cutanea  Urda, 
or  soft  tissue  sarcomas  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  Administrator's  compliance  with 
the  rulemaking  procedural  requirements 
and  the  substance  of  the  regulations  would 
be  subject  to  review  in  federal  court. 

On  the  day  following  introduction  pf  S. 
1651,  I  offered  the  substance  of  that  bill  as 
an  amendment  during  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  markup  of  this  year's  compensa- 
tion bill.  S.  1388.  Unfortunately,  the  amend- 
ment failed  on  a  6-to-6  tie  vote.  When  the 
bill  comes  to  the  Senate  floor  in  September, 
I  will  press  this  issue  again  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
who  joined  with  me  as  original  cosponsors 
of  S.  1651  and  the  amendment  offered  in 
committee  on  July  21. 

One  non-VA  effort  that  has  been  quite  im- 
portant to  Vietnam  veterans  and  the  VA  on 
the  Agent  Orange  issue  is  the  Interagency 
Agent  Orange  Work  Group.  Originally 
started  in  1979,  this  body  has  served  as  a 
forum  in  which  representatives  of  various 
agencies  can  work  together  to  oversee  re- 
search and  other  activity  and  develop  over- 
all government  strategy  relating  to  dioxin 
exposure.  As  a  governmental  entity  that  has 
enjoyed  credibility  among  those  concerned 
about  the  very  difficult  issue  of  Agent 
Orange,  it  is  vital  that  this  group  be  main- 
tained and  supported.  It  should  also  be  up- 
graded by  assigning  it  the  responsibility  spe- 
cifically given  the  President  by  Congress  to 
coordinate  and  promote  dioxin-related  re- 
search within  the  federal  government.  In 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  greater 
outside  awareness  of  the  activities  of  this 
group,  periodic  open  meetings  should  be 
held  to  promote  a  dialogue  between  its 
members  and  the  public. 

Post-traumatic  stress 
Another  major  concern  for  many  Vietnam 
veterans  is  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  mental  impairment,  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  (PTSD).  The  most  compel- 
ling need  related  to  this  concern  at  this  time 
is  to  ensure  that  there  is  sufficient  expertise 
throughout  the  VA  so  that  Vietnam  veter- 
ans suffering  from  the  disorder  can  receive 
appropriate  diagnosis  and  treatment  at  VA 
health-care  facilities  reasonably  accessible 
to  them.  Also,  it  is  vital  that  personnel  in 
the  VAs  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits 
have  a  full  understanding  of  this  disorder  so 
that  claims  from  veterans  seeking  to  estab- 
lish service  connection  are  given  full  and 
fair  consideration. 

To  date,  the  agency's  response  to  individ- 
uals suffering  from  PTSD  has  varied  signifi- 
cantly from  VA  facility  to  VA  facility  and 
by  whether  the  individual  was  seeking  care 
from  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  or  disability  compensation  from  its 
Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits.  Decisive 
action  is  needed  at  the  VA  to  bring  about 
greater  consistency  and  coordination  of 
medical  care  and  compensation  policies  and 
procedures. 
Exposure  to  nuclear  detonation  radiation 
Another  service-related  issue  that  involves 
access  to  VA  health-care  and  also  cuts 
across  other  VA  benefits  and  programs  is 


the  agency's  response  to  veterans  exposed 
to  'onizing  radiation  from  the  detonation  of 
nuclear  devices.  Although  there  has  been 
some  progress  on  this  issue  in  recent  years, 
the  agency's  efforts  have  not  been  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  light  of  the  important  role  that  the 
Interagency  Agent  Orange  Work  Group- 
the  single  governmental  entity  with  the 
greatest  credibility  on  the  Agent  Orange 
i.ssue— has  played  in  response  to  veterans 
concerned  about  exposure  to  dioxin.  a  simi- 
lar entity  should  be  established  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  the  long-term  health  effects  of 
exposure  to  radiation  from  nuclear  detona- 
tion. Although  there  have  been  and  contin- 
ue to  be  efforts  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  this  emotionally  charged  issue, 
there  is  no  single  body  with  authority  to  co- 
ordinate and  oversee  interagency  activity. 

Further,  the  VA  has  devoted  far  too  few 
resources  to  the  radiation  issue  compared  to 
the  Agent  Orange  issue.  As  a  remedy,  the 
agency  should  unSertake  various  steps,  in- 
cluding: establishing  entities  analogous  to 
the  VA  Agent  Orange  Policy  Coordinating 
Committee  (so  that  internal  agency  efforts 
on  radiation  may  be  examined,  compared, 
and  coordinated)  and  analogous  to  the  VA^ 
Advisory  Committee  on  Health  Effects  of"^' 
Herbicides  (so  that  outside  expertise,  veter- 
an organizations,  and  public  interest  groups 
can  be  brought  together  in  a  public  forum); 
preparing  an  indexed  reference  guide  of  the 
scientific  literature  on  the  health  effects  of 
exposure    to    ionizing    radiation    and    then 
making  this  guide  widely  available;  and  con- 
ducting an  epidemiological  study  on  morbid- 
ity and  genetic  damage  of  veterans  exposed 
to  nuclear  detonation  radiation  unless  such 
study  cannot  be  done  in  a  scientifically  valid 
manner.  These  actions  should  enable  the 
agency    to    respond    far    more    accurately, 
fairly,  and  sensitively  to  this  issue— and  to 
the    veterans    exposed    to    radiation,    their 
families,  and  survivors. 

Section  601  of  S.  11.  which  I  introduced, 
would  require  that  an  epidemiological  study 
be  conducted  of  veterans  exposed  to  radi- 
ation during  the  nuclear  weapons  test  pro- 
gram. The  same  provision  would  also  re- 
quire the  VA  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  and  analysis  of  the  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  long-term  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  ionizing  radiation.  These  provisions 
of  S.  11.  with  ^inor  modifications,  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  as  part  of  H.R. 
2920. 

Also,  as  I  noted  with  relation  to  Agent 
Orange  issues,  there  is  a  need  for  greater 
public  scrutiny  of  and  participation  in  3tA 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  issues  that  are 
raised  by  claims  for  benefits  based  on  expo- 
sure to  radiation.  Therefore,  legislation  I 
have  authored— including  S.  991  and  S. 
1651.  which  I  mentioned  earlier— to  improve 
this  claims  adjudication  process,  has  specifi- 
cally addressed  both  radiation  and  Agent 
Orange  compensation  issues.  S.  1651  Kould 
require  VA  regulations  specifically^o  aeter- 
mine  whether  presumptions  of  service  con- 
nection should  be  extended  in  the  cases  of 
veterans  exposed  to  radiation  who  develop  a 
malignancy  (including  leukemia),  certain 
thyroid  disorders  (including  hypothyroidism 
or  a  thryoid  nodule),  or  polycythemia  vera 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  VA's  efforts  in  the  radiation  area 
have  been  extemely  slow  and  grudging.  It 
took  17  months  to  get  the  regulations  issued 
that  Congress  had  mandated  to  make  VA 
health  care  available  for  most  medical  prob- 
lems of  radiation-exposed  veterans.  I  believe 
continued    initiative   and   pressure   will    be 
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necessary  to  obtain  the  kind  of  response 
that  these  veterans  sometimes  need. 

OTHEH  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

In  addition  lo  the  programs  and  benefits 
directed  exclusively  to  those  veterans  with 
service-connectejl  disabihties;  there  are  nu- 
merous other  veterans'  benefits  and  services 
provided  to  both  service-connected  veterans 
and  veterans  who  were  not  disabled  during 
service.  These  benefits  and  services  are.  for 
the  most  part,  carried  out  by  the  VA.  Some 
employment-related  and  other  programs  are 
provided  by  other  agencies— often  in  coop- 
eration with  the  VA. 

Readjustment  assistance 

Of  those  citizens  deserving  assistance 
from  the  federal  government,  those  who 
serve  the  country  during  periods  of  armed 
conflict  are  particularly  deserving.  As  al- 
ready stressed,  for  those  injured  during 
service,  the  first  obligation  includes  health 
care,  rehabilitation  services,  and  compensa- 
tion for  lost  earnings  capacity.  Beyond  that, 
all  who  serve  during  a  period  of  conflict  de- 
serve—and the  VA  is  mandated  to  provide  — 
assistance  in  making  the  readjustment  to  'ci- 
vilian life,  including  benefits  designed  to  at 
tempt  to  help  them  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  from  other  pursuits  while  in  service. 

As  to  those  veterans  who  served  during 
our  nation's  most  recent  armed  conflict,  the 
Vietnam  war,  a  high  proportion  have  suc- 
cessfully readjusted  to  civihan  life  following 
their  ser\ice.  The  majority  of  these  veterans 
have  used  various  VA  and  other  governmen- 
tal benefits,  such  as  educational  assistance 
through  the  GI  Bill.  VA  home  loan  guaran- 
ties, amd  employment  assistance  through 
various  Department  of  Labor  programs,  to 
help  with  their  readjustment.  However,  lin- 
gering problems  remain  for  some  veterans 
of  that  era,  and  these  problems  must  receive 
sUl  the  attention  and  effort  by  the  federal 
government  needed  lo  resolve  them.  Among 
the  most  pressing  issues  confronting  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  that  still  require  much 
governmental  attention,  two  of  the  most 
troubling  are  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  and  -other  possible  health 
hazards  during  service  and  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  mental  impairment, 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  These  areas 
were  discussed  earlier. 

Readjustment  Counseling:  The  VA's  read- 
justment counseling  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1979  after  a  persistent  8-year 
effort  in  the  Congress  to  get  it  enacted.  The 
program  is  currently  slated  to  phase  out  be- 
ginning in  1984.  This  program  offers  a 
broad  mix  of  counseling,  vocational  guid- 
ance, peer-group  meetings,  and  to  psycho- 
logical support,  through  over  130  VA  vet 
centers  largely  in  store-front  settings  and 
through  arrangments  with  private  pro- 
grams, to  Vietnam-era  veterans  requesting 
help  with  readjustment  problems.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  continued  until  it  has  clear- 
ly achieved  its  purpose. 

Section  301  of  my  bill,  S.  11,  would  extend 
eligibility  under  this  program  through  fiscal 
year  1985.  This  provision  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  as  part  of  H.R.  2920. 

Education  and  employment  feeds 

A  further  readjustment  assistance  that 
must  continue  to  be  pursued  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  is  in  the  area  of  employment 
and  preparation  for  employment.  Although 
the  great  fmajority  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  made  very  successful  readjustments 
after  their  military  service,  there  remains  a 
portion  of  this  population  that  has  not  com- 
pleted the  readjustment  process.  Because 
many  of  these  veterans  are  only  now  receiv- 


ing assistance  through  the  VA  s  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  -assl-stanoi-  de- 
signed lo  encourage  them  to  utili/,e  i>diita- 
tion  and  employment  benefits  effectively  — 
.serious  consideration  must  be  devoted  lo  de- 
termining how  l)est  to  provide  these  vt  ter- 
ans  with  assistance  that  could  lead  to  gain- 
ful employment  and  how  to  target  such  an 
effort  80  as  to  reach  thase  veterans  with 
genuine  needs  related  to  their  service.  Given 
technological  and  industrial  changes  and 
the  very  high  rate  of  unemployment  among 
certain  categories  of  Vietnam-era  and  other 
veterans,  a  new  program  of  retraining  and 
on- job  training  is  needed  to  assist  veterans 
whose  skills  are  being  outmoded  by  these 
rapid-fire  changes  and  who  are  exp>eriencing 
difficulties  in  ubtaining  or  retaining  jobs. 

On  March  1.  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  adopted  my  motion  to  add  $150 
million  to  the  Committees  recommenda 
lions  for  the  VA  budget  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  Congress  to  consider  GI  Bill 
rate  increases  and  new  job  training  and  re- 
training legislation  being  developed.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  approved  that 
recommendation  and  it  was  included  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  91.  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  introduced  on  April  6  a  new  wartime  vet- 
erans job  retraining  bill.  S.  992:  the  basic 
provisions  of  that  bill  were  approved  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  part  of  S. 
1033  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on  May  16. 
1983.  Final  passage  of  the  bill  occurred  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  August  2  and 
3.  respectively. 

Education  programs 

The  VA  currently  adYninisters  various  edu- 
cation and  training  programs,  including  the 
Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  and  a  voluntary  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  post- Vietnam- 
era  veterans. 

Traditionally,  education  benefits  through 
the  VA  have  been  regarded  as  a  vitally  im- 
portant readjustment  benefit  and  as  a  fun- 
damental part  of  the  nation's  commitment 
to  promoting  education  and  training  of  its 
citizens.  These  t>enefits  have  assisted  more 
than  20  million  veterans  readjust  to  civilian 
life  in  a  productive  capacity  and  have 
helped  lo  make  up  for  the  loss  of  education- 
al or  vocational  opportunities  veterans  expe- 
rienced during  periods  of  service  lo  the 
nation.  The  GI  Bill  has  also  benefited  socie- 
ty in  general  since  veterans,  by  virtue  of 
having  received  further  education,  have 
l>een  able  to  secure  better  employment 
which,  in  turn,  has  meant  greater  income  to 
the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Also, 
better  educated  individuals  are  less  likely  to 
need  assistance  from  governmental  income- 
maintenance  programs.  In  addition,  the 
availability  of  these  benefits  has  served  as  a 
very  significant  recruitment  device  for  the 
Armed  Services. 

The  value  of  these  benefits— particularly 
in  terms  of  their  purchasing  power— needs 
to  be  continually  reviewed  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  veterans  are  not  prevented  from 
using  their  earned  entitlements.  The  effects 
of  inflation  and  increased  educational  costs 
on  the  GI  Bill  dollar,  even  as  the  current  GI 
Bill  is  phasing  down,  must  be  evaluated  and 
appropriate  adjustment  made.  S.  9.  which  I 
introduced  on  January  26,  1983,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  15-percent  increase  in  rates  of  GI 
Bill  allowances. 

Similarly,  efforts  to  ensure  that  GI  Bill 
funds  that  are  expended  are  used  to  obtain 
quality  education  must  continue.  The  emer- 
gence of  alternative  and  innovative  modes 
of  education  must  be  recognized  in  the  VA's 
administration  of  benefits.  However,  at  the 


same  time,  elimination  of  abuses  must 
remain  a  critical  element  in  the  VA's  imple- 
mentation efforts. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  the  VA.  by  virtue  of 
its  experience  in  the  area  of  administering 
educational  benefit  programs,  could  provide 
assistant  to  the  All  Volunteer  Force  by  ad- 
ministering an  AVF  GI  Bill.  Such  a  pro- 
gram-wilh  funding  provided  by  the  De- 
fense Department —could  be  an  important 
recruitment  and  retention  tool  for  the  AVF. 
Because  current  economic  conditions  have 
created  a  ready  recruiting  .source  for  the 
AVF.  it  IS  not  necessary  to  have  such  a  GI 
Bill  program  operating  at  present.  However, 
because  economic  conditions  can  change 
fairly  quickly  and  the  armed  services  might 
be  in  a  position  where  they  would  want  to 
be  able  lo  offer  a  GI  Bill  to  prospective  AVF 
recruitji  and  reenlistees.  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  establish  the  authSrity  to  ini- 
tiate such  a  program  and  to  make  the  acti- 
vation of  the  program  contingent  on  a  Presi- 
dential determination— not  objected  to  by 
the  Congress— that  the  armed  services  are 
unable  to  attract  or  retain  sufficient  num- 
bers of  personnel,  either  generally  or  in 
select  skill  areas. 

S.  8.  which  I  introduced  on  January  26. 
1983.  would  provide  for  such  an  AVF  GI  Bill 
which  could  be  triggered  by  the  President. 
Provisions  of  my  measure  were  merged  with 
provisions  of  another  proposal  developed  by 
Senators  Armstrong.  Cohen.  Hollings.  and 
Matsunaga  and  presented  lo  the  Senate  as  a 
floor  amendment  to  S.  675.  the  Omnibus 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1984.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  attempts  to  obtain  approval  of 
the  amendment  were  defeated  on  a  proce- 
dural vote,  46  to  52  on  July  13.  1983.  I  am, 
however,  continuing  lo  work  actively  in  this 
area  to  secure  enactment  of  an  appropriate 
peace-time  GI  Bill  measure. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  that  all  on- 
going or  proposed  education  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA  be  studied  closely  to 
ensure  that  they  have  no  inadvertent 
impact  on  a  current  service-member's  deci- 
sion to  remain  in  the  armed  services.  An  in- 
dividual should  not  be  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween staying  in  the  military  and  leaving 
the  service  in  order  to  avoid  losing  educa- 
tional benefits.  When  such  problems  are 
identified— and  the  1989  termination  date  of 
the  current  GI  Bill  already  is  presenting 
such  problems -they  must  he  ameliorated 
or  completely  eliminated. 

S.  8  would  also  repeal  the  1989  termina- 
tion date.  That  repealer  has  been  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  part 
of  S.  1388  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
July  21,  1983 

Employment-related  programs 
Various  employment-related  activities  car- 
ried out  under  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  are  often 
most  important  lo  veterans  in  need  of  read- 
justment assistance  following  their  service. 

Within  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  po- 
sition of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans' 
Employment  must  be  filled  by  a  veteran 
who  has  demonstrated  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  veterans,  particularly  Vietnam- 
era  and  service-connected  disabled  veterans, 
and  an  ability  to  represent  their  needs 
within  the  Department.  This  Assi-slant  Sec- 
retary should  bring  leadership  lo  the  Veter- 
ans' Employment  Service  within  the  De- 
partment in  order  to  stress  its  particular  re- 
sponsibilities in  assisting  Vietnam-era  and 
service-connected  disabled  veterans.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  the  VA  Administrator 


should  each  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  working  closely  together  in  order  to 
enhance  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
their  efforts  lo  meet  the  employment-relat- 
ed needs  of  veterans. 

Specifically,  the  Disabled  Veterans  Out- 
reach Program  (DVOP)  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment must  be  strengthened  to  ensure 
that  its  personnel  are  placed  in  locations 
and  sellings  in  which  they  can  have  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  interaction  with  dis- 
abled veterans  seeking  employment  assist- 
ance. Also  deserving  greater  attention  is  the 
Department's  receipt  and  management  of 
set-aside  funding  lo  support  special  veterans 
training  programs  and  veterans  self-help 
groups  around  the  country.  Throughout  the 
1970s,  a  network  of  community-based  veter- 
ans self-help  groups  emerged.  These  groups 
often  played  a  significant  role  in  working 
with  and  on  behalf  of  individual  veterans, 
especially  Vietnam-era  veterans,  and  in  serv- 
ing as  a  bridge  between  individual  veterans 
and  various  governmental  programs.  Such 
groups  have  an  important  role  to  play  and 
should  receive  continuing  support  from  the 
Department.  Congress  has  recently  provided 
increased  funding  for  these  activities,  and 
this  program  should  be  vigorously  imple- 
mented and-monitored  for  quality. 

The  federal  employee  veterans  preference 
provisions  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  represent  another 
important  element  of  the  overall  federal  re- 
sponse to  veterans.  As  part  of  the  1978  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act,  numerous  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  preference  provi- 
sions for  severely  disabled  service-connected 
veterans,  particularly  the  protections  for 
those  veterans  throughout  the  competitive 
selection  process  and  during  a  reduclion-in- 
force  action.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
changes  should  be  evaluated  so  as  to  ensure 
that  the  desired  goal— providing  maximum 
assistance  to  service-connected  veterans  in 
obtaining  and  remaining  in  federal  employ- 
ment—is met. 

A  further  OPM-managed  effort  that  re- 
quires a  renewed  commitment  is  the  overall 
federal  effort  to  hire  and  advance  Vietnam- 
era  and  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
through  the  veterans'  readjustment  ap- 
pointment (VRA)  authority.  Through  this 
authority,  agencies  are  able  to  make  direct 
appointments  to  certain  federal  civil  service 
positions.  Likewise,  a  special  excepted  ap- 
pointment authority  was  enacted  in  the 
1978  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  to  give  feder- 
al agencies  the  authority  to  hire  directly— 
without  the  necessity  to  conform  with  selec- 
tion procedures— severely  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans.  Only  a  few  federal 
agencies  have  used  these  authorities  effec- 
tively, government-wide  performance  has 
been  disappointing.  Efforts  must  be  made  lo 
reemphasize  the  importance  of  using  both 
the  VRA  and  the  special  excepted-appoint- 
ment  authorities  and  to  monitor  agency  ef- 
forts in  doing  so. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  been  mandated  by  law 
to  provide  special  consideration  to  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  in  the  granting  of  small  busi- 
ness loans  and  loan  guaranties.  The  SBA's 
record  in  this  regard  has  been  very  unsatis- 
factory and,  in  response,  the  Congress,  in 
1981.  enacted  a  new  small  business  loan  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam-era  and  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
VA.  In  response  lo  indications  that  the  SBA 
was  finally  planning  to  utilize  its  authority 
as  mandated,  Congress  has  held  back  on  ap- 
propriations for  a  new  VA  program  but 
made  available  $25  million  through  the  SBA 


in  fiscal  year  1983  for  direct  loans  lo  veter- 
ans. Congress  has  rejected  Administration 
efforts  lo  avoid  spending  these  funds.  SBA 
efforts  must  be  monitored  closely,  and  if  the 
SBA  continues  its  failure  to  fulfill  its  statu- 
tory mandate— despite  the  availability  of 
this  funding— then  the  VA  program  should 
be  funded  and  activated  so  that  necessary 
assistance  can  be  received  by  those  veterans. 

OTHER  VA  PROGRAMS 

The  VA  administers  a  number  of  other 
benefit  programs  and  services  for  veterans, 
including  pension  programs,  burial  benefits 
and  the  national  cemetery  system,  home 
loan  guaranties,  and  GI  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

VA  pension  programs  '  * 
The  VAs  pension  programs  provide  need- 
based  income  security  benefits  both  to  war- 
time veterans  who  are  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  from  non-service-connected 
causes  or  are  age  65  or  over  and  to  the 
needy  surviving  spouses  and  children  of 
wartime  veterans.  As  with  the  VA's  compen- 
sation program,  unfair  proposals  have  been 
put  forward  in  the  recent  past— made  or 
supported  by  the  Reagan  Administration— 
to  make  significant  changes  in  the  pension 
programs  in  the  name  of  short-term  budget 
savings.  Any  proposals  relating  to  the  pen- 
sion programs  must  be  subjected  to  careful 
scrutiny,  keeping  in  mind  the  debt  owed  by 
the  nation  to  its  war  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors and  the  impact  of  any  changes  on 
other  government-supported  income  main- 
tenance programs. 

VA  burial  benefits 
Although  there  have  been  some  changes 
in  VA  burial  benefits  in  recent  years  as  part 
of  overall  efforts  to  reduce  government 
spending,  these  benefits  remain  available  in 
cases  of  death  from  service-connected 
causes  and  to  assist  with  the  burial  of  needy 
war  veterans.  As  with  the  pension  programs, 
any  further  proposals  relating  to  burial  ben- 
efits—or to  any  other'  VA  benefit  pro- 
grams—must be  subjected  lo  close  scrutiny 
so  as  to  ensure  that  the  nation's  debt  to 
those  who  served  their  country  continues  to 
be  honored. 

Judicial  review  of  VA  decisions 
In  order  to  ensure  that  the  efforts  of  the 
VA  receive  appropriate  governmental  and 
public  attention  and  scrutiny,  the  decisions 
of  the  Administrator  on  matters  involving 
claims  for  benefits  should  no  longer  be 
immune  from  review  in  court.  The  current 
statutory  bar  to  judicial  review  of  VA  deci- 
sions and  the  $10  limitation  on  attorneys 
fees  for  representation  of  veteran  claimants 
insulate  the  agency  from  the  checks  and 
balances  inherent  in  the  federal  system  and 
should  be  removed.  As  long  as  these  restric- 
tions—which are  virtually  unique  in  the  fed- 
eral government— apply  lo  VA  benefits 
claims,  veterans  and  survivors  with  claims 
before  the  VA  will  be  denied  important 
rights  that  citizens  have  in  dealing  with  vir- 
tually all  other  federal  agencies. 

On  March  1,  1983,  I  joined  in  introducing 
S.  636,  legislation  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  VA  decisions  on  claims  for  benefits 
and  to  permit  reasonable  attorneys  fees. 
This  bill  has  since  been  reported  from  Com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  H.R. 
2936.  On  July  21,  1983,  I  appeared  before  a 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  Sub- 
committee to  urge  favorable  action  by  that 
Committee  on  S.  636. 

CONCLUSION 

Providing  for  those  who  serve  the  nation 
in  the  Armed  Forces  after  they  leave  the 


service— particularly  for  those  who  become 
disabled  during  their  service— is  a  moral  ob- 
ligation of  the  highest  order  and  must  be 
understood  as  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense  effort.  Keeping  faith  with 
those  who  served  in  the  past  is  one  way  to 
demonstrate  to  the  men  and  women  now  in 
the  service  and  to  would-be  recruits  the 
high  value  that  the  nation  attaches  to  their 
service. 

As  the  principal  federal  entity  charged 
with  responsibility  for  veterans'  affairs  and 
as  one  of  the  largest  federal  agencies,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  be  given 
higher  recognition  within  the  Executive 
Branch  and  must  have  dedicated,  experi- 
enced leadership.  The  VA  is  charged  with 
furnishing  a  wide  array  of  important, 
needed  benefits  and  services  to  all  genera- 
tions of  veterans.  The  agency  must  be  pro- 
vided the  resources  to  continue  to  provide 
such  assistance. 

As  I  have  outlined  earlier.  I  l>elieve  that 
the  following  actions  should  be  taken: 

Elevate  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af-  - 
fairs  to  cabinet-level  status  so  as  lo  facili- 
tate access  to  the  President  and  top  White 
House  aides  and  the  Administrator's  attend- 
ance at  cabinet  meetings; 

Secure  the  funding  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  is  fully  staffed  and  is  capable  of 
providing  quality  !    ,ilth  care: 

Enact  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  VA  is 
capable  of  attracting,  hiring,  and  retaining 
needed  health-care  personnel: 

Enhance  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search efforts  and  emphasize  the  agency's 
actions  to  support  innovative  research  ef- 
forts: 

Direct  that  the  VA  place  a  major  new  em- 
phasis on  preventive  health-care  activities; 

Provide  all  resources  necessary  to  reach  a 
timely  resolution  of  issues  related  to  the 
health  effects  of  veterans'  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  and  radiation; 

Provide  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
compensation  and  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  programs  at  the  same  level 
as  guaranteed  for  social  security  and  VA 
pension  programs  by  law; 

Require  that  VA  and  Labor  Department 
on-job  and  other  veteran  employment  relat- 
ed programs  be  more  closely  and  effectively 
coordmated  and  enact  legislation  for  re- 
training of  Vietnam-era  and  other  veterans; 
Enact  legislation  to  provide  an  increase  in 
benefits  under  the  current  GI  Bill: 

Enact  legislation  to  establish  a  new,  stand- 
by GI  Bill  for  the  All  Volunteer  Force: 

Enact  legislation  to  extend  the  eligibility 
for  readjustment  counseling  assistance  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  for  as  long  as  such  as- 
sistance is  needed; 

Place  renewed  emphasis  oh  the  VA's  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance to  veterans  with  disabilities  related  to 
their  service  and  ensure  that  the  agency  is 
able  to  fulfill  that  responsibility; 

Enact  legislation  to  remove  the  bar  to  ju- 
dicial review  of  VA  decisions  on  claims  for 
benefits  and  the  $10  limitation  on  the 
amount  a  veteran  can  pay  an  attorney  for 
representation  on  a  VA  claim:  and 

Ensure  that  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans, Affairs  carries  out  vigorously  the  statu- 
tory responsibility  to  seek  to  achieve  the 
maximimi  feasible  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  disparate  governmental  efforts  re- 
lated to  veterans. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  J.  AFFLECK;  A  CARING 
MAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
brings  to  9  close  a  distinguished  and 
remarkable  career  of  service  to  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  dedicated  public  ad- 
ministrators ever  to  serve  Rhode 
Island  or,  for  that  matter,  any  State. 

I  speak  of  John  J.  Affleck  who  re- 
tires this  week  after  24  years  as  the 
top  administrator  of  Rhode  Island's 
public  welfare  system. 

I  have  known,  admired,  and  worked 
closely  with  Jack  Affleck  throughout 
those  years,  during  which  he  served 
under  six  Governors,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

One  need  only  consider,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  tumultuous  nature  of  those 
years  in  our  Nation  and  in  my  State  to 
recognize  that  mere  survival  in  such  a 
pressured  position  was  an  achieve- 
ment. 

But  Jack  Affleck  did  far  more  than 
survive.  He  conducted  himself  and  di- 
rected his  agency  with  professional- 
ism, with  skill,  and  with  admirable 
sensitivity  and  compassion  for  the  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  the  citizens  who 
came  to  his  department  for  assistance. 

Jack  Affleck  has  a  cool  and  unflap- 
pable manner,  which  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  during  these  difficult  years, 
but  those  of  us  who  know  him  well 
know  that  behind  that  exterior  is  a 
committed  and  caring  man  who  never 
wavered  from  the  quest  for  fairness 
and  compassion. 

In  announcing  his  retirement  Jack 
said:  "It  is  time  to  pause  and  deter- 
mine what  I  want  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  my  life  while  still  young,  healthy 
and  vigorous  enough  to  think  about 
that."  I  admire  that  sentiment  tre- 
mendously and  wish  him  and  his 
family  all  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  admiring  editorial  from 
the  Providence,  R.I..  Journal,  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Affleck's  career,  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal,  July  9, 

1983] 

John  Affleck  a  Hard  Act  To  Follow 

The  retirement  early  next  month  of  John 
J.  Affleck,  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  De- 


partment of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices (SRS),  will  remove  from  the  governor's 
cabinet  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced officials  in  state  government. 

Mr.  Affleck  has  steered  the  state's  welfare 
system  through  many  troubled  waters  over 
the  last  24  years.  Diplomatic  in  bearing, 
ever  coolheaded  in  times  of  stress,  yet 
deeply  compassionate,  he  has  handled  one 
of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  the  state  with 
strength,  dignity  and  intelligence. 

Seldom  is  the  welfare  system  free  from 
political  and  constituent  pressures.  Seldom 
can  its  director  avoid  "being  the  target  of  ad- 
vocacy groups  seeking  improvement  in  the 
benefits  available  to  the  lowest  income  fami- 
lies and  others  intent  on  holding  the  line  on 
"the  public  dole."  For  many  years  Mr.  Af- 
fleck has  stood  at  the  center  of  this  emo- 
tional struggle  and  kept  control  in  a  way 
that  stirs  the  profoundest  admiration. 

As  an  administrator  he  has  few  peers. 
Twice  he  directed  major  transitions  in  the 
welfare  system— when  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  was  transformed  into  SRS 
and  again  several  years  ago.  when  Child 
Welfare  Services  became  a  separate  Depart- 
ment for  Children  and  Their  Families 
(DCP).  He  felt  much  heat  from  the  prob- 
lems and  eventual  closing  of  the  Children's 
Center  in  Providence,  but  from  all  these 
changes  have  come  improvements,  for 
which  he  must  be  given  a  generous  share  of 
credit. 

That  anyone  can  survive  more  than  a  few- 
years  in  a  job  that  faces  potential  tragedy 
on  a  continuing  basis  is  a  marvel.  That  Jack 
Affleck  did  it  for  two  dozen  years,  pressing 
the  legislature  for  more  generous  funding 
and  pleasing  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can governors  in  six  administrations  should 
be  an  inspiration  for  whoever  follows  in  his 
footsteps. 

The  director  has  served  Rhode  Island 
well.  He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  and  best  wishes  for  success  in  what- 
ever area  he  chooses  in  the  years  ahead.  He 
has  much  reason  to  take  pride  in  his  many 
accomplishments. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  POWELL  A. 
MOORE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Powell  A.  Moore,  a 
hardworking  and  dedicated  public 
servant  who  is  leaving  Government  to 
return  to  the  private  sector. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs for  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
Powell  has  done  a  tremendous  job  in 
articulating  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  goals  to  the  Congress,  even 
when  many  of  us  disagree  with  some 
of  those  goals.  In  the  difficult  position 
of  having  to  reconcile  the  will  of  Con- 
gress acting  in  its  constitutional  capac- 
ity in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  with 
the  executive's  responsibilities  in  the 
same  area,  Powell  has  shown  a  keen 
political  sense  and  has  been  a  credit  to 
the  Reagan  administration  and  a  valu- 
able aid  to  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Powell  Moore  has  been  active  in 
Washington  since  1966,  first  serving  as 
an  aide  to  the  late  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia.  When  the  distin- 
guished Senator  died  in  1971,  Powell 
became  Deputy  Director  of  Public  In- 


formation for  the  Justice  Department 
and  then  moved  to  the  White  House 
where  he  served  in  the  Legislative  Af- 
fairs Office  as  a  Deputy  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  under  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford.  While  Powell  re- 
turned to  private  employment  during 
the  Carter  administration,  he  re- 
mained active  in  politics  with  the  Re- 
publican Party,  working  on  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  staffs  of  Nixon  in 
1972,  Ford  in  1976,  and  Reagan  in 
1980.  Powell  was  named  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Congressional  Relations  of 
the  Reagan  Transition  Team  and  then 
was  appointed  by  the  President  to  be 
his  Deputy  for  Legislative  Affairs.  In 
1981  Powell  was  nominated  by  the 
President  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  of  Congressional  Relations,  his 
post  later  being  expanded  into  the 
Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

At  his  confirmation  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Powell  read  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  by  Chairman  Percy  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  with  which 
I  fully  concur: 

The  office  of  Congre.ssional  Relations  in 
the  Department  of  State  should  take  the 
lead  in  monitoring  the  frequency  and  qual- 
ity of  consultation  between  the  Department 
and  Congress.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  must  seek  to  build 
a  two-way  bridge.  He  must  identify  and  un- 
derstand the  priorities  and  concerns  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  report  them  early 
to  the  appropriate  officials  at  the  State  De- 
partment just  as  he  serves  his  role  as  a 
policy  spokesman  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  Hill. 

In  his  year  and  a  half  at  the  State 
Department,  Powell  Moore  has  met 
the  challenge  of  reconciling  the  for- 
eign policy  prerogatives  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  and  has 
done  so  in  a  true  bipartisan  fashion. 
He  has  been  a  valued  colleague  and  a 
good  friend  to  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate.  He  will  be  missed.  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  endeavors  while  wel- 
coming his  eminently  qualified  succes- 
sor. Ambassador  William  Tapley  Ben- 
nett. Jr. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
waiting  game,  but  this  is  perhaps  the 
last  day  of  the  session  before  the 
August  recess.  It  may  not  be.  But  we 
are  waiting  for  the  Department  of  De- 


fense authorization  conference  report. 
We  are  waiting  for  negotiating  efforts 
on  the  agriculture  bill.  We  are  waitmg 
for  perhaps  a  resolution  that  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  finish  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  We  are 
waiting  to  try  to  clear  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Now,  it  may  appear  to  some  Mem- 
bers and  maybe  even  others  that  noth- 
ing is  going  on,  but,  believe  me,  the 
most  intensive  sort  of  negotiations  are 
going  on.  I  am  just  about  fed  up  with 
it,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  last  days, 
if  this  is  the  last  day.  are  this  way 
always.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
alternative  except  to  continue  the 
effort.  ^  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  now  that 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  until  2 
p.m.  under  the  most  recent  terms  and 
conditions.  ,„..^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


BEEF  EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
weeks  ago  I  handed  Japan's  agricultur- 
al attache  a  letter  for  Prime  Minister 
Yasuhiru  Nakasone.  Signed  by  me  and 
51  other  Senators,  the  letter  urged 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  to  "give 
high  priority  to  the  issue  of  restriction 
on  Japanese  imports  of  U.S.  beef." 

Today.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  why  this  letter  was  neces- 
sary and  why  further  efforts  to  reduce 
Japanese  barriers  to  U.S.  beef  imports 
also  may  be  necessary. 

GENERALLY 

Last  year.  America's  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  was  $16  billion.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  this  deficit;  clearly, 
one  of  the  main  ones  was  protectionist 
Japanese  barriers  against  imports  of 
American  products.  As  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  Office  recently  re- 
ported: 

A  widespread  perception  persists  among 
Japans  trading  partners  •  •  •  and  not  in- 
correctly, that  the  Japanese  market  remains 
relatively  less  open  to  foreign  suppliers 
when  compared  to  access  for  Japanese 
goods  and  services  in  their  markets. 

BARRIERS  AGAINST  BEEF  IMPORTS 

Some  of  the  most  harmful  Japanese 
barriers  limit  imports  of  American 
beef.  There  are  two  main  barriers. 

The  first  is  the  beef  quota  system. 
As  a  recent  Japanese  Government 
report   says,    "All   beef   imports   into 


Japan  are  subject  to  a  quota  system." 
This  system,  designed  to  protect  ineffi- 
cient Japanese  ranchers  against  com- 
petition from  their  more  efficient  non- 
Japanese  counterparts,  now  permits 
American  ranchers  to  import  30,800 
tons  of  high-quality  beef  a  year— only 
about  10  ounces  per  Japanese  con- 
sumer. 

The  second  is  the  system  of  formal 
and  informal  nontariff  barriers,  in- 
cluding things  like  the  Livestock  In- 
dustry Promotion  Corp.'s  complicated 
regulatory  system  and  artificial  pric- 
ing system,  that  doubles  the  price  at 
which  American  beef  is  sold  in  Tokyo's 
markets. 

As  a  result  of  these  barriers.  Ameri- 
can ranchers  are  locked  out  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Japanese  market.  While  it 
is  true  that  Japan  has  gradually  in- 
creased the  beef  quota  and  now  buys 
60  percent  of  all  U.S.  beef  exports,  it  is 
also  true  that,  if  the  quota  system  and 
other  barriers  were  eliminated,  U.S. 
beef  sales  would  increase  dramatical- 
ly—perhaps as  much  as  fivefold.  That 
would  increase  overall  U.S.  sales  by 
$600  million. 

THE  JAPANESE  PERSPECTIVE 

The  Japanese  perspective  is  primari- 
ly political.  Over  420,000  Japanese 
families  raise  cattle.  These  families 
are  concentrated  in  the  extreme 
southern  and  northern  regions,  which 
have  significant  representation  in  the 
Japanese  Legislature.  Agricultural  At- 
tache Michiru  Okuma  recently  told 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune  just  what  this 
means.  "Many  politicians  are  from 
rural  areas  in  Japan,"  he  said.  "Farm- 
ers are  right  now  supporting  these 
politicians,  and  if  those  politicians 
•  •  •  go  along  with  the  idea  of  elimi- 
nating import  quotas,  the  farmers  will 
not  support  those  politicians." 

Mr.  President,  we  all  understand  this 
political  perspective.  But  let  us  get  one 
thing  straight.  We  are  not  out  to  de- 
stroy Japanese  agriculture.  Indeed, 
even  if  Japan's  import  barriers  were 
completely  eliminated,  a  substantial 
Japanese  beef  industry  would  continue 
to  exist,  because  we  do  not  produce 
significant  amounts  of  the  famous 
•Kobe  beef"  which  is  in  high  demand 
in  Japan,  and  because  Japan's  beef  in- 
dustry would  continue  to  receive  con- 
siderable supplies  of  surplus  cattle 
from  the  dairy  industry.  Rather,  we 
simply  are  out  to  develop  new  markets 
centered  on  high  quality  beef— such  as 
steaks— which  have  not  been  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  the  Japanese  diet. 

CURRENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

During  1979's  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations, the  United  States  and 
Japan  reached  a  5-year  agreement 
under  which  Japan  would  gradually 
increase  the  beef  quota,  the  United 
States  would  refrain  from  attacking 
the  quota  system  as  a  violation  of 
international  trade  law,  and  the  two 
countries  would  try  to  negotiate  more 


substantial   liberalization.   On   March 
31.  1984,  the  agreement  expires. 

In  the  meantime,  several  negotiating 
sessions  have  been  held,  most  recently 
a  few  weeks  ago  near  Washington.  So 
far,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  our  ne- 
gotiators, no  progress  has  been  made. 
We  insist  on  substantial  liberalization; 
Japan  refuses  to  consider  anything 
more  than  a  slight  quota  increase.  The 
next  negotiating  sessions  will  occur  in 
September  in  Tokyo,  shortly  before 
President  Reagan's  visit  there. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached  by  the 
time  the  current  agreement  expires  in 
March  1984,  we  then  must  consider 
formally  charging  Japan  with  violat- 
ing international  trade  law. 

But  there  are  some  positive  signs.  In- 
fluential Japanese  are  beginning  to 
recognize  how  much  Japanese  agricul- 
tural protectionism  harms  United 
States-Japan  relations.  For  example, 
the  Japan  Economic  Institute— an 
agent  of  the  Japanese  Government— 
recently  reported  that  the  Japanese 
business  community  has  grown  "in- 
creasingly critical  of  the  protection  of 
the  agricultural  sector,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  not  lead  to  more  effi- 
cient and  productive  farming  in  the 
long  run,  and  that  it  jeopardizes 
Japan's    access    to    foreign    markets 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  a  double  standard 
exists.  The  Japanese  sell  Americans 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  cars,  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  other  products.  But 
they  refuse  to  give  us  a  fair  chance  to 
sell  them  American  beef. 

This  double  standard  is  intolerable. 
It  violates  the  spirit  of  free  trade  and 
hurts  American  cattlemen.  If  it  contin- 
ues very  long,  it  may  poison  overall 
United  States-Japanese  trade  rela- 
tions. 

Given  this  situation,  we  in  the 
Senate  must  do  all  we  can  to  convince 
the  Japanese  that  we  mean  business. 
That  is  why  I  and  51  colleagues  re- 
cently sent  our  letter  to  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  This  letter 
reemphasizes  that,  for  Senators  repre- 
senting agricultural  States,  Japan's 
barriers  to  imports  of  U.S.  beef  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  important 
issues  between  our  two  countries. 

These  barriers  must  be  reduced.  I 
will  continue  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
they  are,  and  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  do  the  same. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  14.  1983. 
Hon.  Yasuhiro  Nakasone, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  We  are  writing 
to  urge  you  to  give  high  priority  to  the  issue 
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of  restrictions  on  Japanese  imports  of  U.S. 
beef. 

The  current  quota  for  high  quality  beef 
allows  us  to  export  to  Japan  only  10  ounces 
of  l>eef  per-consumer  per-year.  Also.  U.S. 
l)eef  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
Japan  as  it  does  in  the  U.S. 

This  quota  may  seem  like  a  relatively 
minor  issue.  But  it  is  not;  together  with 
other  restrictions,  it  has  come  to  symbolize 
the  impact  of  foreign  agricultural  protec- 
tionism on  Americas  economy. 

For  many  years.  Senators  from  states  with 
significant  agricultrual  constituencies  have 
l)een  among  the  strongest  advocates  of  free 
trade.  We  have  argued  that  a  system  of 
open  markets  based  on  comparative  advan- 
tage serves  both  the  U.S.  and  its  trading 
partners  well.  It  is  very  important  to  us  that 
Japan  help  maintain  that  system  by  remov- 
ing barriers  to  U.S.  beef. 

We  do  not  want  to  destroy  Japanese  agri- 
culture. All  we  want  is  a  chance  to  develop  a 
new  market  for  the  high-quality  beef  that 
has  never  t>een  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Japanese  diet. 

This  also  is  a  question  of  fairness.  The 
U.S.  provides  open  access  to  almost  all  Japa- 
nese products.  Although  we  recognize  there 
may  be  occasional  adjustment  problems  so 
severe  as  to  require  temporary  restraints,  we 
have  attempted  to  resolve  these  problems  in 
the  spirit  of  free  trade. 

We  call  upon  the  Government  of  Japan  to 
join  us.  in  that  same  spirit,  in  reaching  a 
new  agreement  lit)eralizing  the  treatment  of 
American  l)eef. 
Sincerely. 

Max  Baucus.  U.S.  Senator. 

(With  51  cosponsors). 


EARLY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
WHEAT  AND  PEED  GRAINS 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  took  a  very  important  action 
this  week  in  passing  legislation  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  announce  the  1984  wheat 
grain  program  and  the  1985  wheat 
program  earlier  in  the  year  than  is 
now  required. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  particu- 
larly timely  and  relevant,  given  the 
past  several  weeks  of  debate  over  a 
target  price  freeze.  Farmers  need  to 
plan  their  operations  well  in  advance 
of  the  day  they  physically  go  out  to 
plant  their  crops.  The  farmer  must 
look  at  market  prices,  carryover 
stocks,  and  marketing  considerations 
before  deciding  how  many  acres  to 
plant  and  which  crops  they  should  be 
seeding. 

An  earlier  announcement  of  our 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  should 
help  avoid  the  11th  hour  debates  that 
seem  to  take  place  in  Congress  over 
changes  in  the  basic  farm  program. 
We  simply  need  to  have  more  time  to 
make  the  best  decisions  in  shaping 
farm  policy.  If  we  look  back  to  last 
years  "lameduck "  session  of  Congress, 
the  payment-in-kind  (PIK)  program 
was  presented  by  the  USDA  with  the 
urging  that  Congress  act  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  There  is  no  way. 
with  this  short  of  notice,  that  all  of 


the  bugs  can  be  worked  out  of  our 
farm  programs. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
moving  up  the  dates  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  wheat  and  feed  grains 
programs  is  the  need  for  farm  supply 
businesses  to  plan  their  inventories 
and  operations  based  on  these  pro- 
gram announcements.  Again,  look  at 
the  effect  that  the  PIK  program  had 
on  farm  supply  businesses  this-  past 
year.  USDA  estimates  that  the  PIK 
program  will  result  in  a  $4.9  billion  de- 
cline in  production  expenditures  by 
farmers  this  year.  USDA  also  esti- 
mates a  12-  to  15-percent  drop  in  the 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  pesticide  indus- 
tries, an  8-  to  10-percent  drop  in  fuel 
sales  to  farmers,  and  a  2-  to  3-percent 
decrease  in  farm  machinery  purchases. 

One  Montana  farm  implement 
dealer  tells  me  that  they  have  wit- 
nessed a  14-percent  decline  in  farm 
machinery  purchases  and  an  8-  to  10- 
percent  decline  in  parts  sales  from  last 
year.  I  am  not  claiming  that  an  early 
announcement  of  our  farm  programs 
would,  by  itself,  improve  these  figures. 
However,  an  early  announcement  of 
our  farm  programs  would  enable  farm 
supply  businesses  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  these  major  program  adjust- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  National' Fertilizer  Solutions 
Association  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Fertilizer 
Solutions  Association. 
Peona.  III..  June  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus. 

U.S.     Senator,     Dirksen     Office     Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  The  decision  by 
USDA  to  delay  announcement  of  the  1984 
feed  grain  program  by  imposing  a  two 
month  comment  period  is  a  major  setback 
for  fertilizer/agricultural  chemical  retailers 
represented  by  the  National  Fertilizer  Solu- 
tions Association  (NFSA).  These  small  busi- 
nessmen supported  the  1983  PIK  program 
despite  a  25  percent  decrease  in  dollar 
volume  of  sales.  The  PIK  program  brought 
needed  economic  relief  to  our  hard  pressed 
farmer  customers.  However,  an  early  an- 
nouncement of  the  1984  feed  grain  program 
is  a  key  component  in  the  formula  necessary 
to  restore  economic  vitality  to  these  retail- 
ers. USDA  has  now  taken  action  designed  to 
forestall  the  announcement  date. 

The  1983  PIK  program  was  instituted 
after  a  30  day  comment  period.  The  same  30 
day  period  was  utilized  for  the  1984  wheat 
program.  Our  membership  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  motives  behind  the  dou- 
bling of  this  comment  span  for  feed  grains. 
If  our  farmer  customers  do  not  get  an  early 
indication  of  USDA  crop  program  intentions 
their  production  decisions  may  not  be  made 
during  the  Fall  season.  Sales  income  during 
the  Fall  season  is  of  importance  to  retailers 
feeling  the  impact  of  lost  sales. 

The  NFSA  has  asked  Secretary  Block  for 
an  August  15  announcement  of  the  1984 
feed  grain  program.  On  June  10  the  U.S. 


Senate  passed  a  resolution  urging  USDA  to 
announce  the  1984  feed  grain  program  no 
later  than  Septeml)er  1.  An  early  announce- 
ment date  now  seems  highly  unlikely  as 
USDA  has  moved  to  declare  a  comment 
period  double  the  span  used  for  previous 
programs  this  year.  This  makes  a  preview  of 
the  probable  ingredients  of  the  program  all 
the  more  important.  Such  a  review  was  re- 
cently given  as  regards  the  1984  wheat  pro- 
gram during  testimony  by  Secretary  Block 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  A 
similar  preview  of  the  feed  grain  program 
should  be  made  public  by  August  15. 

Your  assistance  and  support  in  the  call  for 
an  early  announcement  of  the  1984  feed 
grain  program  is  requested.  Small  agri-busi- 
nessmen selling  production  inputs  such  as 
fertilizer  and  chemicals  to  farmers  need 
your  help. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  Wallner. 
1983  NFSA  President. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  action  will  be  a  great  benefit 
to  both  farmers  and  farm  supply  busi- 
nessmen in  planning  their  operations. 


IMI 


HONORING  DR.  LENDAL  H. 
KOTSCHEVAR 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Dr.  Lendal  H.  Kotsche- 
var,  who  has  been  named  Educator  of 
the  Year  in  the  food  and  beverage  in- 
dustry. 

Dr.  Kotschevar  is  a  native  of  Mon- 
tana, and  has  made  many  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  food  service  science. 

Trained  as  a  chef  early  in  his  career. 
Dr.  Kotschevar  earned  his  B.S.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Washington.  He  later  earned  his  Ph. 
D.  at  Columbia  University  in  the 
School  of  Home  Economics.  His  thesis 
was  on  the  differences  between  frozen 
and  fresh  fish. 

Among  the  many  university  posi- 
tions he  held  during  the  course  of  his 
career.  Dr.  Kotschevar  was  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  He  served  concurrently  as 
director  of  food  services  for  the  dor- 
matory  system. 

Dr.  Kotschevar  has  lectured  all  over 
the  world,  served  as  a  United  Nations 
food  consultant,  and  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  food  service  systems  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  Dr.  Kotschevar,  and  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  the  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Council  on  Hotel.  Restaurant,  and  Insti- 
tutional Education,  State  College.  Pa. 

resolution  to  lendal  kotschevar 
Whereas   he   has  authored  eleven  major 
textbooks  for  the  food  and  beverage  indus- 
try: and 

Whereas  he  has  served  as  faculty  on  seven 
major  Hotel  and  Restaurant  campuses  in 


the  United  Stales  during  his  teaching 
tenure:  and 

Whereas  he  has  guest  lectured  on  every 
continent  for  the  United  Nations.  Host  Gov- 
ernments. Private  Schools,  and  Internation- 
al Industry;  and 

Whereas  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  church;  and 

Whereas  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country  as  a  retired  Com- 
mander in  the  United  States  Navy;  and 

Whereas  he  has  given  inspiration  to  all 
students  he  has  come  in  contact  with. 

Therefore,  let  it  be  known  to  all  men 
throughout  the  nation  that  Lendal  H.  Kots- 
chevar as  an  author,  educator,  humanitari- 
an, and  patriotic  citizen  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  good  of  his  fellow  man  and  is 
hereby  recognized  as  Educator  of  the  Year 
in  the  Food  and  Beverage  Industry. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  RICKS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  fine 
citizen  of  my  home  State  of  Alabama 
was  recently  honored  by  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  by  being  featured 
in  the  50th  anniversary  edition  of 
TVA's  annual  Power  Program  Summa- 
ry. This  outstanding  Alabamian  to 
whom  I  refer  is  Charles  Ricks. 

Mr.  Ricks,  a  resident  of  my  own 
hometown  of  Tuscumbia,  began  his  as- 
sociation with  TVA  in  1948  when  he 
became  an  engineer  for  the  Tuscumbia 
Department  of  Utilities.  After  illus- 
trating outstanding  ability  in  his 
chosen  field,  he  was  named  manager 
of  that  same  Tuscumbia  utility  system 
in  1960,  and  he  has  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity ever  since. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  manager 
of  the  Tuscumbia  Department  of  Utili- 
ties, Charles  Ricks  has  been  an  ally  of 
the  consumer.  He  has  constantly 
strived  to  keep  energy  prices  as  low  as 
possible  for  the  customers  in  the  Tus- 
cumbia area.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
a  promoter  of  energy  conservation,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  home  insula- 
tion, in  order  to  benefit  the  consumer. 

In  the  article  which  TVA  included  in 
their  Power  Program  Summary.  Mr. 
Ricks  reflects  upon  the  time  he  has 
spent  working  for  TVA.  He  also  re- 
counts his  attempts  to  keep  energy 
prices  low.  "It's  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  someone  who  has  a  very  low 
income  that  he  can  make  a  loan,  insu- 
late his  house,  and  make  payments  on 
that  loan  for  less  money  than  they 
would  pay  for  the  fuel  it  takes  to  heat 
it  uninsulated."  Kir.  Ricks  says. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Ricks  for  being 
honored  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. I  am  sure  that  he  will  contin- 
ue to  do  a  fine  job  as  manager  of  the 
Tuscumbia  Department  of  Utilites, 
and  I  know  as  well  that  he  will  contin- 
ue to  be  an  ally  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  in  the  TVA 
Power  Program  Summary  featuring 
Mr.  Ricks  be  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  TVA  1982  Power  Program 
Summary.  Volume  11] 

(Tuscumbia.  Alabama,  began  receiving 
TVA  power  April  1.  1937.  after  the  city's 
purchase  of  the  Alabama  Power  Company 
properties.  Charles  Ricks  graduated  in  elec- 
trical engineering  in  1948  and  a  week  after 
his  graduation  went  to  work  as  an  engineer 
for  the  Tuscumbia  system.  He  became  man- 
ager in  1960  and  witnessed  Tuscumbia  move 
from  promoting  sales  to  encouraging  conser- 
vation. Mr.  Ricks  remains  manager  of  the 
system.) 

We  pu-chased  the  power  system  here  in 
Tuscumbia  from  the  Alabama  Power  Com- 
pany in  1937.  I  started  to  work  for  the  Tus- 
cumbia system  in  1948  as  an  engineer.  In 
June  1948,  we  had  847  residential  customers, 
and  the  average  total  bill  for  that  month 
was  $2.95. 

TVA's  theory  was  to  spread  the  cost  of 
production  over  as  many  kilowatthours  as 
you  could.  And  we  offered  everything  from 
green  stamps  to  cash  to  small  appliances  if 
people  would  install  an  air-conditioner  or  a 
major  applicance.  Then  it  was  almost  like 
going  over  a  hill— you  go  downhill  immedi- 
ately after.  We  went  from  promoting  sales 
to  promoting  conservation. 

I  don't  see  that  you  can  encourage 
kilowatthour  usage  any  more  at  the  prices 
we're  seeing  today.  That's  when  TVA  began 
many  of  its  conservation  programs.  But  the 
consumers  who  need  these  programs  the 
most  aren't  taking  advantage  of  them.  It's 
very  difficult  to  explain  to  someone  who  has 
a  very  low  income  that  he  can  make  a  loan, 
insulate  his  house,  and  make  payments  on 
that  loan  for  less  money  than  they  would 
pay  for  the  fuel  it  takes  to  heat  it  uninsulat- 
ed. We've  promoted  the  Home  Insulation 
Program  about  every  way  that  we  can. 

As  far  as  rates  go,  I  think  TVA  does  a 
good  job.  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  say  that 
this  is  an  unfair  rate  or  this  rate  is  punitive. 

I  hear  some  people  who  come  in  here  say, 
"Oh.  I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to  come 
in  this  place  or  not  the  rates  like  they  are." 
I  say,  "Where  are  you  coming  from?"  And 
they  reply.  "Mobile.  Alabama."  I  tell  them. 
"Well,  my  goodness  alive,  your  rates  in 
Mobile  are  a  lot  higher  than  they  are  here. 
You  get  one  of  your  bills  and  see  how  much 
electricity  you  were  buying  in  Mobile  and 
how  much  it  cost  per  unit."  TVA's  going  to 
wind  up.  when  all  this  is  done,  with  the 
lowest  rates  in  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  the  industrial  customers  don't 
like  the  rates.  All  you  have  to  do  is  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  see  that.  Our  industrial  cus- 
tomers don't  like  our  gas  rates  either,  and 
here  in  the  last  six  months,  we've  had  a  22- 
percent  and  a  17-percent  increase  in  gas 
rales  and  are  looking  for  another  one  in  the 
next  six  months  that  size.  The  price  of  gas 
is  on  a  lot  faster  roller  coaster  than  electric 
rates  have  ever  been  on. 

Looking  back  at  the  major  changes,  one  of 
the  biggest  was  TVA's  divesting  themselves 
of  distribution  facilities.  I  think  it's  been 
good  for  them  and  for  us.  too.  TVA  gave  us 
an  option  to  lease  purchase  the  substations. 
In  some  instances,  it  was  not  an  economical 
thing  because  some  systems  had  substations 
that  were  old  and  loaded.  But  in  our  in- 
stance it  was.  We're  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance, and  they  charge  us  for  delivery  at 
46  kV  rather  than  12  kV.  It's  cheaper.  So 
we'll  have  the  option  to  purchase  it  at  a 
specified  time  in  our  contract. 


As  far  as  the  future  goes,  it  would  be  nice 
if  I  had  a  crystal  ball  to  look  into— but  I 
don't  know  what  the  outlook  is.  I  think  it 
has  to  be  better  than  it  is  now.  Rates  might 
level  off.  but  they're  not  going  to  go  down. 
If  the  price  of  coal  goes  back  to  half  of  what 
it  is  now  and  the  price  of  money  goes  way 
back  to  where  TVA  could  borrow  at  two  per- 
cent, then  we  could  see  changes.  Bui  I  think 
the  relationship  between  TVA  and  the 
power  distributors  is  still  a  viable  one.  It  has 
to  be.  We  can't  divorce  ourselves  from  TVA. 
go  our  merry  little  way.  and  have  our  own 
set  of  rules  and  regulations.  Some  people 
would  like  to  do  that.  But  it  can't  happen. 

I've  seen  the  times  when  some  TVA 
people  said.  "This  is  the  way  it's  going  to  be. 
and  there  is  no  alternative. "  But  I  think 
there  have  l)een  a  lot  of  good  changes 
through  our  associations  and  committees. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  and  the 
North  Alabama  J'ublic  Power  Distributors 
Associations  ha\ie  been  able  to  work  with 
TVA.  to  give  th^m  a  different  approach  to 
some  of  their  ideas,  even  on  rates.  They've 
made  some  concessions,  which  have  been 
good. 

I  still  think  that  if  people  really  look  at 
TVA.  they're  still  the  guys  with  the  white 
hats.  But  they  don't  look  around  much. 
They  look  at  their  own  set  of  circumstances 
and  say,  'Well,  my  power  bill  is  as  big  as  it 
is  because  TVA  is  not  doing  what  they 
should."  Nobody  could  foresee  what  is  going 
on  right  now.  If  we  all  had  as  good  foresight 
as  most  of  these  people  have  hindsight,  not 
many  of  these  complaints  would  come 
about. 


"ALABAMA  THE  BEAUTIFUL.  "  BY 
EVERETTE  E.  JONES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
fine  poem  written  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Everette  E.  Jones.  The 
poem,  entitled  "Alabama  the  Beauti- 
ful," is  an  excellent  description  of  my 
home  State.  I  commend  Mr.  Jones  for 
writing  this  fine  poem,  and  I  know  I 
join  all  Alabamians  in  thanking  him 
for  expressing  in  words,  the  pleasant 
thoughts  that  we  have  of  our  home 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  poem  "Alabama  the 
Beautiful"  be  printed  in  the  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
Our  State  the  beautiful  is  our  motto. 
The  marvelous  Ava  Marie  Grotto 
Is  a  lovely  place,  but  one  of  many. 
For  our  great  State  is  endowed  with  plenty. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
Prom  the  fabulous  snowhite  sand  beaches. 
To  the  wide  Tennessee's  upper  reaches. 
Prom  the  swift  Coosa  and  Chattahoochee. 
To  the  high  banks  of  the  great  Tombigbee. 
Alabama  the  Beautiful 

Prom  the  lofty  heights  of  Cheaha  moun- 
tains. 
Down  to  Mobile's  lower  delta  fountains. 
Prom  over  the  Eastern  hills  and  hollows. 
Toward  the  sunset  and  all  that  follows. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
From  Little  River's  deep  canyon  towers. 
To  Sipsey's  hidden  wilderness  bowers. 
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From  Russell  Cave  and  all  its  mystery. 
To  Morgan's  Fort  and  all  its  history. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
From  the  spacious  home  of  the  Redstone 

rocket. 
To  narrow  confines  of  Buck  Creeks  pocket. 
Prom  strange  formations  in  limestone  cav- 
erns. 
To  the  uniqueness  of  old  time  taverns. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
Prom   Azeala   trails  and   Bellingrath   Gar- 
dens. 
To  the  mountain  where  the  sandstone  hard- 
ens. 
Prom  the  country  side  where  sage   fields 

rustle. 
To  quaint  little  towns  and  big  cities  bustle. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
Prom  Helen  Keller's  dear  Tuscumbia. 
To  lake  Seminole  and  blue  Kowliga. 
From  Birmingham's  cast  iron  Vulcan  statue. 
To  Montgomery's  confederate  review. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
Prom  the  charming  homes  of  old  Eufaula. 
To  the  ancient  mounds  of  Tuscaloosa. 
Thousands  of  churches  and  many  a  steeple. 
Alabama's  great  pride  is  in  it's  people. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
The  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  tall  pine  for- 
ests. 
Lake  sweet  music  of  a  million  guitarists. 
The    birds    are    singing    from    hardwood 

branches. 
And   calves   are   lowing   from   large  cattle 
ranches. 
Alabama  the  Beautiful 
At  day  break  hear  the  turtle  doves  cooing. 
Across  the  meadow  the  milk  cows  mooing. 
The  day  is  dawning,  darkness  retreating. 
The  sun  comes  up  with  it's  eternal  greeting. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
At  evening  hear  the  w  hipporwills  calling. 
The  setting  sun  says  that  darkness  is  fall- 
ing. 
There  in  the  West  the  colors  are  blazing. 
A  panorama  truly  amazing. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
In  early  spring  when  the  wild  trees  blossom. 
The  red  fox  hunts  a  small  baby  possum. 
You  hear  the  love  call  of  the  Bob  White's 

whistle. 
Among   blue   flowers  of   the   bright   green 
thistle. 
Alabama  the  Beautiful 
In  summer  when  the  mountain  lakes  glitter. 
And  turnip  greens  get  a  little  bit  bitter. 
We  fish  with  worms  from  the  green  Catalba. 
In  the  Tallapoosa  and  Cahaba. 
Alabama  the  Beautiful 
In  fall  of  the  year  the  leaves  are  turning. 
And  smoke  curls  skyward  from  fire  places 

burning. 
Jack  Frost  arrives  and  the  air  is  refreshing. 
In  ripened  fields  the  faimers  are  threshing. 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 
In  winter  when  the  chill  winds  are  blowing. 
Sometimes  it's  raining,  sometimes  it's  snow- 
ing. 
Most  of  the  time  the  weather  is  dreary. 
But  despite  the  weather,  we're  not  weary 
for     .  . 
Alabama  the  Beautiful 
Our  State  is  beautiful  no  doubt  about  it. 
If  you  ask  us.  we're  likely  to  shout  it. 
It's  beautiful  in  all  of  it's  seasons. 
And  I  have  noted  just  a  few  reasons  why 

Alabama  the  Beautiful 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  C.  HEWLETT 
JACKSON 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alabama  recently  lost  one  of 
its  most  outstanding  citizens  when  C. 
Hewlett  Jackson  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  84.  I  know  that  I  join  his  many 
friends  in  expressing  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  very  active  in  busi- 
ness and  community  activities  in  the 
city  of  Florence  for  many  years.  He 
served  three  terms  on  the  Florence 
City  Commission  after  first  being 
elected  in  1943.  For  some  23  years,  he 
served  as  manager  of  the  Florence 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives. 

In  other  civic  activities.  Mr.  Jackson 
established  the  North  Alabama  State 
Fair,  and  served  as  its  manager  for  35 
years.  The  First  Methodist  Church, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  stewards  for  28  years  granted  him 
life  membership  for  his  many  contri- 
butions. Hewlett  Jackson  also  served 
as  director  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Board  for  12  years.  He  was  also  a  past 
president  and  charter  member  of  the 
Alabama  State  Board  of  the  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Masons  for  53  years. 

Mr.  Jackson  served  not  only  his  local 
community,  but  also  served  his  Nation 
as  well.  For  his  efforts  during  wartime, 
he  was  recognized  with  three  awards, 
the  Congressional  Selective  Service 
Medal,  a  War  Production  Citation  for 
Meritorious  Services,  and  the  Alabama 
Civilian  Defense  Activities  Award. 

Since  Mr.  Jackson's  hometown  of 
Florence  is  located  only  a  few  miles 
from  my  hometown  of  Tuscumbia,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  firsthand 
the  many  contributions  he  made  to 
the  welfare  of  northwest  Alabama.  His 
town,  his  friends,  and  all  those  whom 
he  helped  will  certainly  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Florence 
Times— Tri-Cities  Daily  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Florence  Times- Tri-Cities  Daily. 

June  25.  19831 

Rites  Set  fob  Hewlett  Jackson, 

excommissioner 

C.  Hewlett  Jackson.  84.  529  N.  Seminary 

St..  Florence,  died  at  his  residence  Sunday 

afternoon. 

Born  in  Webster  County,  Kentucky,  he 
worked  with  Armour  Fertilizer  Co.  for  17 
years  before  becoming  personnel  and  public 
relations  director  for  Gardiner-Warring  Co. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Florence  City  Com- 
mission in  1S43.  and  served  three  terms.  He 
was  manager  of  the  Florence  Chaml)er  of 
Commerce  for  23  years.  During  World  War 
I.  he  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Selec- 
tive Service  Medal,  received  a  War  Produc- 
tion award  Citation  for  Meritorious  Services 
and  the  Alabama  Civilian  Defense  Activities 
Award  from  Gov.  Sparks. 


He  established  the  North  Alabama  Slate 
Fair,  which  he  managed  for  35  years,  and 
was  given  life  membership  in  First  Method- 
ist Church  where  he  served  on  the  Board  of 
Stewards  for  28  years.  He  was  the  director 
of  the  Salvation  Army  Board  for  12  years, 
past  pesident  to  the  Rotary  Club  and  South- 
ern Association  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Executives,  president  and  charter  member 
of  the  Alabama  State  Board  af  the  Wildlife 
Federation  and  Conservation  and  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  Masons  for  53  years. 

The  funeral  will  be  Tuesday,  at  2  p.m.  at 
First  United  Methodist  Church  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Allen  Montgomery  and  Leonard 
McDowell  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
Greenview  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation  will  be  6-9  tonight  at  the  funer- 
al home. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Mrs.  Olan 
Ashley  Jackson.  Florence:  daughter.  Mrs. 
Uvonna  Jackson  Curott,  Florence:  sister, 
Mrs.  Milton  Ashby,  Sebree,  Ky.:  two  grand- 
daughters. 

Bearers  will  be  Bert  Haltom.  Bill  Batson. 
Bill  Mitchell.  Robert  Shirley.  Donald  Pat- 
terson. Jesse  Keller  and  Paul  Evans.  Hon- 
orar  bearers  will  be  Floyd  Hill.  B.  P. 
O'Steen  Jack  Dobson.  Rivers  Wiggins, 
Luther  Baker.  Grady  Richards.  Joe  Broyles. 
C.  L.  Lyies.  W.  O.  Graham.  Porcnce  Rotary 
Club  and  the  men  s  Bible  Class  and  Board 
of  Stewards  at  First  United  Methodist 
Church. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MARY 
HELEN  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  HEFLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Mary 
Helen  Johnston,  a  resident  of  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  who  has  been.chosen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  spacelab  3  mission  now 
scheduled  for  flight  aboard  the  space 
shuttle  in  September  1984.  Dr.  John- 
ston is  only  the  latest  illustration  of 
the  continuing  contributions  my  State 
of  Alabama  has  made  to  our  Nation's 
program  of  space  exploration. 

Dr.  Johnston  is  one  of  four  payload 
specialists  chosen  for  this  mission.  A 
payload  specialist  is  relatively  new  in 
the  space  program.  They  are  not  as- 
tronauts, but  instead,  they  are  career 
scientsts  and  engineers  who  are  select- 
ed to  fly  into  space  on  a  particular 
mission  and  conduct  experiments. 

Dr.  Johnston  is  a  materials  scientists 
in  the  Marshall  Center's  Materials  and 
Processes  Laboratory.  At  the  Marshall 
Center,  she  has  had  a  variety  of  engi- 
neering assignments  and  has  special- 
ized in  the  fields  of  solidification  of 
materials,  crystal  growth,  and  X-ray 
diffraction. 

In  1974,  she  participated  as  one  of 
an  all-women  crew  of  scientific  experi- 
menters in  a  5-day  simulated  space 
mission.  The  exercise  was  conducted 
to  test  support  h^dware  for  materials 
science  payloads  'which  will  be  flown 
on  future  space  shuttle/spacelab 
Earth-orbital  missions. 

In  1982  she  received  a  NASA  Excep- 
tional Scientific  Achievement  Award 
for  zerogravity  research. 

Currently,  Dr.  Johnston  is  working 
on  experiment  equipment  and  experi- 


ments to  be  flown  on  the  space  proc- 
essing applications  rocket  (SPAR) 
flights,  proposals  for  materials  proc- 
essing experiments  for  spacelab  3  and 
failure  analysis  in  space  shuttle  mate- 
rials testing. 

The  emphasis  of  spacelab  3  will  be 
on  materials  processing,  but  experi- 
ments will  also  be  performed  in  the 
areas  of  life,  sciences,  environmental 
observations,  technology  research,  and 
astrophysics.  Of  the  scheduled  experi- 
ments, 11  are  from  the  United  States 
while  India  and  France  will  have  one 
each. 

During  mission  3,  the  scientists  will 
work  in  a  laboratory  consisting  of  a 
pressurized  module  with  a  special  sup- 
port structure  that  will  carry  equip- 
ment requiring  direct  exposure  to 
space.  Unlike  the  free-flying  skylab 
laboratory  of  the  mid-1970's  the  space- 
lab will  remain  in  the  cargo  bay  of  the 
shuttle  throughout  the  mission,  trans- 
forming the  shuttle  into  an  orbital  re- 
search facility.  Spacelab  was  devel- 
oped for  NASA  by  the  European  Space 
Agency,  a  consortium  of  11  European 
nations. 

The  Marshall  Flight  Center,  located 
in  Huntsville,  has  responsibility  for 
spacelab  development  and  managing 
the  first  three  spacelab  flights  and 
other  related  missions. 

Currently,  the  Marshall  Center  is 
carrying  out  a  large  variety  of  projects 
ranging  from  the  development  of  pro- 
pulsion elements  of  the  space  shuttle, 
the  first  reusable  spaceship  to  man- 
agement of  spacelab  Earth-orbital  mis- 
sions, and  development  of  the  space 
telescope,  and  other  payloads  for  the 
space  shuttle.  The  Center's  staff  is  re- 
searching topics  like  space  and  envi- 
ronmental sciences,  chemical  propul- 
sion, structure,  materials,  and  elec- 
tronics. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  Dr. 
Johnston  and  the  Marshall  Flight 
Center  and  the  contribution  they  are 
making  to  our  Nation's  space  flight 
program. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


DIABETES  RESEARCH  ON 

AUGUST     30     SPACE     SHUTTLE 

FLIGHT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Bir- 
mingham News  recently  carried  a  news 
item  concerning  an  important  experi- 
ment that  will  be  conducted  on  the 
August  30  space  shuttle  flight.  This 
experiment  could  lead  to  a  new  diabe- 
tes treatment  that  would  keep  sugar 
levels  in  diabetics  normal  and  halt  the 
development  of  the  associated  compli- 
cations of  blindness,  kidney  failure, 
and  shortened  life  spans. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  and  the 
Washington  University  School  of  Med- 
icine have  developed  this  experiment 
which  will  attempt  to  isolate  insulin- 
producing  beta  cells  from  pancreatic 
tissue  while  in  the  weightless  environ- 


ment of  the  space  shuttle.  From  this 
work,  researchers  expect  that  one  day 
a  glob  of  beta  cells  about  the  size  of 
the  tip  of  a  person's  little  finger  can 
be  transplanted  in  a  fatty  area  of  the 
abdomen  to  normalize  blood  sugar 
levels. 

Working  with  Johnson  and  Johnson 
Pharmaceuticals,  McDonnell  Douglas 
hopes  to  gain  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approval  by  early  1987  to  begin 
full-scale  manufacture  of  drugs  in 
space.  They  estimate  that  from  space 
manufacturing  of  beta  cells  they  can 
treat  600,000  patients  each  year.  This 
is  only  1  of  12  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts that  have  been  targeted  for  space 
manufacturing. 

I  am  very  impressed  by  the  potential 
of  space  manufacturing  and  materials 
processing  in  space.  Market  projec- 
tions for  pharmaceutical  products 
from  space  show  that  they  can  gener- 
ate annual  sales  of  $20  billion  in  the 
developed  nations.  In  fact,  because 
they  can  be  worth  20,000  times  their 
weight  in  gold,  drugs  will  be  the  first 
products  manufactured  in  space. 

NASA  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  fine  work  in  making  the  commer- 
cialization of  space  realizable.  I  am 
sure  that  our  space  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  mankind  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  contents  of  this 
news  article  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Diabetes  Research  Will  Be  a  Part  or  Next 
Space  Shuttle  Plight 

(By  Ray  Pormanek) 

St.  Louis  (APi.— The  weightless  enivron- 
ment  of  the  next  space  shuttle  flight  is  the 
perfect  setting  for  an  experiment  that  could 
lead  to  a  new  diabetes  treatment,  officials 
say. 

The  flight,  scheduled  for  Aug.  21.  will  be 
the  first  attempt  to  isolate  insulin-produc- 
ing beta  cells  from  pancreatic  tissue  while  in 
space,  the  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
announced  this  week. 

The  isolated  beta  cells  may  someday  nor- 
malize blood  sugar  levels  for  diabetics  and 
halt  complications  from  the  disease,  scien- 
tists said. 

A  McDonnell  Douglas  spokesman  said  the 
device  that  will  be  used  to  isolate  the  beta 
cells  has  been  tested  on  other  materials  on 
three  other  shuttle  flights  and  "has  shown 
in  the  zero  gravity  of  space  the  ability  to 
separate  over  700  times  more  materials  and 
to  achieve  purity  levels  more  than  four 
times  greater  than  is  posible  in  similar  oper- 
ations on  Earth." 

Dr.  David  Scharp,  associate  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  university's  medical  school, 
said  research  on  transplanting  insulin-pro- 
ducing cells  into  humans  has  been  ham- 
pered by  a  shortage  of  the  cells.  The  space 
technique  could  resolve  that  problem,  he 
said. 

Diabetes  occurs  when  the  million  or  so 
beta  cells  in  the  pancreas  are  damaged  or 
destroyed.  Diabetics  must  either  inject  insu- 


lin or  take  other  drugs  to  keep  their  blood 
sugar  levels  at  a  normal  range. 

Even  with  the  control  measures,  diabetics 
can  suffer  blindness,  kidney  failure  and 
shortened  life  spans. 

In  next  month's  experiment,  the  device 
will  isolate  the  beta  cells  in  a  solution  by 
subjecting  them  to  an  electrical  field,  ac- 
cording to  James  Rose,  director  of  the 
project  for  McDonnell  Douglas. 

"A  pair  of  electrodes  on  either  side  of  a 
tube  causes  different  biological  elements  to 
take  on  a  different  electrical  charge,"  Rose 
said,  adding  that  the  process  is  called  elec- 
trophoresis. 

"Because  of  the  charge,  they  separate  and 
take  a  different  exit  out  of  the  main  tube 
where  they're  collected." 

Without  the  pull  of  gravity,  the  material 
flows  more  freely  into  the  tubes,  the  scien- 
tists said. 

The  McDonnell  Douglas  electrophoresis 
experiment  was  carried  on  three  earlier 
shuttle  flights,  in  tests  to  determine  how  ef- 
fectively it  separated  various  materials.  The 
upcoming  mission  is  the  first  in  which  living 
cells  are  being  used.  In  addition  to  the  pan- 
creatic tissue,  tests  also  will  be  done  on 
human  kidney  cells  and  rat  pituitary  cells. 

McDonnell  Douglas,  working  with  John- 
son and  Johnson  Pharmaceuticals,  says  its 
hopes  to  gain  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion approval  by  early  1987  to  begin  full- 
scale  manufacture  of  drugs  in  space.  The 
companies  do  not  say  what  products  they 
have  in  mind. 

A  similar  process,  called  static  electro- 
phoresis, has  been  used  for  years  in  biology 
and  medical  laboratories  for  separating  and 
analyzing,  the  components  of  blood  and 
other  protein  mixtures.  However,  only  a 
tiny  amount  of  material  is  produced  in  the 
process. 

Dr.  Paul  Lacy,  head  of  the  medical 
school's  pathology  department."  said  Tues- 
day that  transplant  experiments  are  "very 
encouraging." 

"We've  already  done  transplants  of  rats  to 
rats  and  rats  to  mice  .so  we  know  the  surgery 
should  work."  Lacy  said.  "It's  just  matter  of 
having  enough  separated  cells  to  work 
with." 

According  to  Lacy,  researchers  expect 
that  one  day  a  glob  of  beta  cells  about  the 
size  of  the  tip  of  a  man's  little  finger  will  be 
transplanted  in  a  fatty  area  of  the  abdomen 
to  keep  sugar  levels  normal  and  halt  the  de- 
velopment of  complications. 

"It's  going  to  take  at  least  a  couple  of 
years  to  just  separate  the  beta  cells."  Lacy 
said.  "But  this  is  a  verv  ew;ouraging  devel- 
opment and  should  speed  our  research." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REBECCA  GRUBB 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
28,  1983.  the  State  of  Alabama  suf- 
fered a  tragic  loss  when  a  fine  citizen 
and  an  outstanding  Christian  lady, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Grubb,  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  42.  Mrs.  Grubb,  who  had 
been  fighting  a  battle  with  leukemia 
for  almost  a  year,  lost  that  gallant 
battle  early  that  morning.  I  know  I 
join  her  many  friends  in  expressing 
sympathy  over  her  death  to  her  hus- 
band, Wayne,  and  her  two  children. 

Mrs.  Grubb,  a  resident  of  Florence, 
was  the  wife  of  Wayne  Grubb,  the 
head  football  coach  at  the  University 
of  North  Alabama.  She  was  born  in 
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Knoxville.  Tenn..  on  March  19.  1941. 
and  she  graduated  from  Claiborne 
County  High  School.  After  gradua 
tion.  she  attended  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha  sorority  there. 

Becky,  as  the  residents  of  Florence 
knew  her,  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
people  of  Alabama  and.  in  particular, 
by  the  communities  of  Florence  and 
the  University  of  North  Alabama.  She 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  both  com- 
munities. As  a  member  of  the  High- 
land Baptist  Church  in  Florence,  she 
aided  many  young  people  with  their 
personal  problems.  Puthermore,  she 
served  as  a  mother  to  many  of  the 
football  players  at  the  University  of 
North  Alabama  by  counseling  them  on 
their  personal  problems. 

Truly,  there  have  been  few  ladies  as 
caring  as  Mrs.  Rebecca  Grubb. 
Throughout  her  life,  she  devoted  her 
time  to  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  others.  Too.  she  served  as  an 
example  of  a  fine  Christian  lady,  espe- 
cially during  her  brave  fight  with  the 
leukemia  that  eventually  took  her  life. 
I  know  that  Mrs.  Grubb  will  remain 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
her. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Flor- 
ence Times-Daily  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  (Florence)  Times-Daily.  July  28. 
1983] 

Wife  of  UNA  Football  Coach.  Rebecca 
Grubb.  Dies  at  42 

Rebecca  Lou  Cunningham  Grubb.  42.  wife 
of  University  of  North  Alabaona  head  foot- 
ball coach  Wayne  Grubb.  died  early  today 
at  a  Birmingham  hospitaJ. 

Her  11 -month  battle  with  leukemia  ended 
around  2  a.m.  this  morning  at  University 
Hospital. 

UNA  Executive  Vice  President  Roy  Ste- 
vens said  this  morning.  "Its  a  tragic  loss  for 
that  family  and  the  university,  and  I'm  sure 
for  the  community  and  everybody  that 
luiew  Becky.  We  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  family. " 

He  said  Mrs.  Grubb  was  a  strong  support- 
er of  the  university  and  its  football  program 
and  spent  a  lot  of  time  mothering"  players 
who  had  personal  problems. 

Mrs.  Grubb  was  a  member  of  Highland 
Baptist  Church  in  Florence.  Dr.  Donovan 
Davidson,  minister,  said  this  morning.  "Be- 
cause of  what  Becky  has  gone  through  this 
past  year,  she  has  probably  been  as  much 
an  encouragement  in  our  membership  as 
anyone  t)ecause  of  the  way  she  has  fought 
this  thing.  She  gave  a  lot  of  people  hope. 

"The  thing  that  enabled  her  to  live  as 
long  as  she  did  was  an  intense  desire  to  live 
and  be  with  her  family  and  friends. ' 

Davidson  said  Mrs.  Grubb  had  been  a 
strong  influence  on  young  people  at  his 
church.  "In  a  way.  she  was  like  a  counselor 
to  them."  he  said.  "She  was  a  real  fine 
Christian  lady  with  a  strong  desire  to  live." 

Bill  Jones.  UNA  head  basketball  coach 
and  associate  athletic  director,  said.  "Cer- 
tainly in  any  coach's  life  you  need  an  under- 


slandin''  wife  becausi  v"  iic  on  the  road  so 
much,  and  Becky  exti  iplified  that  kind  of 
person.  She  was  a  gr?;ii  asset  to  Wayne  and 
lus  career  and  a  gicat  mother.  She  will  cer 
tamly  be  mi.ssed." 

Mrs.  Grubb  was  born  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
March  19.  1941.  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Cunningham  and  the  late  Mary  Lou  Cres 
well  Cunningham.  She  graduated  from  Clai- 
Iwme  County  High  School  and  attended  the 
University  of  Tennessee  where  she  was  a 
member  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  sorority. 

In  addition  to  her  husband.  sur\ivors  in- 
clude one  daughter.  Christina  Grubb;  one 
son.  Robert  Grubb:  her  father  (who  now  re- 
sides in  New  Tazewell.  Tenn.)  and  one  sister. 
Mrs.  Charles  Sanders  of  Cordova. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced 
by  Elkins  and  Son  Funeral  Home  of  Flor- 
ence. Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Leuke- 
mia Society  or  the  UNA  Rebecca  Grubb 
Scholarship  Fund. 


As  I  was  privileged  enough  to  be  a 
member  of  our  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  II.  I  feel  especially  proud 
of  Lieutenant  Gibbons  and  his  accom- 
plishments. Through  the  Army  ROTC 
program,  he  has  developed  the  aca- 
demic, military,  and  leadership  skills 
that  our  great  Nation  needs  in  order 
to  defend  itself  during  the  remainder 
of  this  century  and  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. I  know  that  I  join  many  Alabam- 
ians  in  congratulating  Lieutenant  Gib- 
bons for  his  many  achievements  and 
in  hoping  that  he  further  contributes 
to  his  State  and  to  the  military  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO 
LT.  EDWARD  G.  GIBBONS,  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
young  Alabamian  who  has  brought 
honor  to  his  State  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. The  young  man  to  whom  I  pay 
tribute  today  is  Lt.  Edward  G.  Gib- 
bons, Jr. 

Lieutenant  Gibbons,  a  1982  graduate 
of  Auburn  University,  has  become  the 
first  Alabamian  to  be  selected  as  the 
top  Army  ROTC  graduate  in  the 
United  States.  This  prestigious  award 
is  the  highest  award  in  the  Army's  of- 
ficer development  program,  and  the 
recipient  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  high 
academic  achievement,  campus  in- 
volvement, leadership,  and  military  ex- 
cellence. 

Indeed,  Lieutenant  Gibbons,  the  son 
of  Mr.  Edward  Gibbons  of  Montgom- 
ery and  Birmingham  and  Mrs.  Beverly 
Gibbons  of  Boston.  Mass.,  is  a  deserv 
ing  recipient.  Academically,  as  a  histo- 
ry and  political  science  major,  he  grad- 
uated with  honors,  and  he  was  named 
to  the  dean's  list  his  last  eight  quar- 
ters at  Auburn.  Furthermore,  he  was  a 
member  of  numerous  honor  societies 
including  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  the 
Mortar  Board,  a  national  senior  schol- 
arship, leadership,  and  service  society. 
He  also  received  an  Army  fellowship 
for  graduate  study. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  academ- 
ic achievements.  Lieutenant  Gibbons 
has  excelled  in  the  area  of  military 
leadership.  At  the  1981  U.S.  Army 
Ranger  School,  he  was  the  top  ROTC 
graduate  of  all  cadets  from  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  he  was  the 
honor  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  As- 
sault School.  Furthermore,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Award  as  the  top  cadet  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  1982  Governor's 
Award  as  the  top  cadet  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  In  addition.  Lieutenant  Gib- 
bons was  the  cadet  battalion  com- 
mander, the  highest  ROTC  leadership 
position  at  Auburn  University,  and  he 
was  the  president  of  all  three  military 
honor  societies  at  the  university. 


CITY  OF  HOPES  GOALS  FOR 
THE  EIGHTIES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
California  is  privileged  to  be  the  home 
of  the  world-renowned  City  of  Hope 
National  Medical  Center  and  Research 
Institute,  which  is  now  celebrating  its 
70th  anniversary.  It  is  dedicated  to  pa- 
tient care,  research,  and  education  in 
catastrophic  diseases.  Treatment  with- 
out charge  is  provided  to  individuals 
who  cannot  afford  the  expensive  care 
required  for  their  cancer  or  leukemia, 
heart,  blood,  and  lung  maladies,  diabe- 
tes, and  other  hereditary  and  metabol- 
ic disorders.  This  is  a  truly  remarkable 
institution  whose  tradition  of  excel- 
lence and  commitment  to  human  dig- 
nity have  earned  it  a  reputation  as  a 
model  hospital. 

The  fact  that  patients  are  relerred 
to  the  City  of  Hope,  and  requests  for 
the  consultation  of  its  staff  come  from 
every  part  of  our  land  and  from 
around  the  world,  is  testimony  to  the 
recognition  which  this  institution  and 
its  medical  staff  have  achieved 
throughout  the  international  medical 
community.  The  City  of  Hope's  pur- 
suit of  its  goals  of  improving  health 
and  furthering  humanitarianism  ev- 
erywhere have  done  much  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleague**,  very  fine  speech  given 
at  the  1983  biennial  convention  of  the 
City  of  Hope,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  keynote  address  of  Ben  Horo- 
witz, executive  director  of  the  City  of 
Hope,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Keynote  Address  by  Ben  Horowitz. 
Executive  Director.  City  of  Hope 

You  delegates  and  visitors  have  assembled 
here  as  a  family  to  attend  the  70th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  City  of  Hope. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  haven  of 
healing,  from  humble  beginnings  in  1913  as 
a  Los  Angeles  tuberculosis  sanatorium  to  a 
national  medical— scientific  complex,  has 
been  awesome  indeed.  The  pioneers  who 
pitched  two  tents  in  the  desert  could  never 


in  their  wildest  imaginations  have  foreseen 
the  world-renowned  pilot  center  now  func- 
tioning at  Duarte. 

What  deeply  concerned  them  was  that  the 
spirit,  which  guided  their  undertaking, 
should  be  zealously  perpetuated.  Successive 
generations  of  auxiliary  members  and  sup- 
porters have  kept  faith  with  the  heritage 
they  handed  down.  It  encompassed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  men  and  women  of  good  will 
to  lift  disease-stricken  victims  from  the 
depths  of  despair  to  the  heights  of  hope. 

The  theme  of  this  Convention  stresses  the 
role  of  the  City  of  Hope  in  furthering  love 
and  life.  An  ancient  Greek  physician,. Hip- 
pocrates, expressed  it  well— "There  can  be 
no  love  of  humanity  without  a  love  of  heal- 
ing; there  can  be  no  love  of  healing  without 
a  love  of  humanity." 

We,  the  people  of  the  City  of  Hope,  are 
passionately  committed  to  two  basic  pur- 
suits: 

First,  to  an  ideology  which  upholds  the 
preciousness  of  each  person,  a  compassion 
for  the  less  fortunate,  and  the  oneness  of 
the  family  of  mankind. 

Second,  to  the  belief  that  health  is  a 
human  right  for  patients  coming  to  our 
doors,  ...  for  patients  everywhere  who 
would  benefit  by  piloting  research. 

Seven  decades  of  history  document  the 
enormous  contributions  to  these  objectives 
by  those  associated  with  the  City  of  Hope. 
The  task  was  never  easy.  Year  after  year  it 
has  been  a  valiant  struggle  to  spread  our 
ideas  and  ideals  to  every  community  in  the 
nation.  Against  overu'helming  odds,  we  have 
established  a  powerful  arsenal  in  our  war  on 
two  fronts  .  .  .  against  the  spiritual  catas- 
trophe of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  .  .  . 
against  the  physical  catastrophe  of  crip- 
pling and  killer  diseases.  We  can  say  with 
pride  that  we  are  an  ever-growing  army, 
moving  onward  to  victory.  What  has  en- 
abled us  to  forge  ahead  is  a  dedication  to  a 
vision  of  things  as  they  could  be.  rather 
than  as  they  are. 

In  my  Keynote  Address  and  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  next  several  days  you  will  hear 
a  great  deal  about  our  march  forward  in  the 
past  two  years.  These  accomplishments  ful- 
filled the  mandate  of  the  delegates  to  the 
1981  Convention.  They  were  brought  into 
being  by  the  human  and  material  resources 
mobilized  by  our  auxiliary  membership. 

At  this  biennial  gathering,  you  too  will 
have  the  distinctive  opportunity  to  make 
history,  to  accept  the  challenge  of  new  pro- 
grams, to  enhance  the  strength  and  inspira- 
tion of  a  greater  City  of  Hope. 

OUR  patient  services 

For  more  than  a  decade,  medical  costs 
have  been  skyrocketmg.  Not  even  declining 
inflation  has  affected  this  trend.  The  City 
of  Hope,  throughout  this  period,  has  strug- 
gled valiantly  to  keep  up  with  its  pace.  Si- 
multaneously, as  a  pilot  medical  center,  it 
has  expanded  its  programs,  professional 
staff,  physical  facilities  and  equipment.  It 
was  a  heavy  burden  and  our  auxiliaries  re- 
sponded nobly  to  the  call  for  millions  of 
more  dollars. 

The  recession  aggravated  the  health  crisis 
in  the  nation  generally  and  for  the  City  of 
Hope  in  particular.  Large  sectors  of  the  pop- 
ulation cannot  afford  the  expensive  care  re- 
quired for  illnesses.  They  include  the  desti- 
tute, the  elderly,  the  children,  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  dependents  who  have  lost 
liealth  insurance  coverage,  even  some  earn- 
ing more  than  an  average  salary.  The  free, 
personalized,  quality  treatment  at  our  Medi 
cal  Center  became  a  magnet  of  hope  for 
such  patients.  Consequently,  our  outpatient 


and  inpatient  census  rose  by  40  percent  in 
these  troubled  times. 

The  drain  on  our  finances  was  compound- 
ed by  cutbacks  in  government  reimburse- 
ments to  hospitals  for  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. Our  Board  of  Directors  has  been  calling 
upon  auxiliaries  in  this  emergency,  and  the 
response  has  been  impressive  and  heart- 
warming. Adversity  has  been  a  spur  to  in- 
tensified achievement  throughout  the  exist- 
ence of  the  City  of  Hope. 

It  should  be  of  deep  interest  to  you  that 
the  state  of  affairs  I  described  has  in  no  way 
interrupted  creativity  and  innovation  in  our 
medical  services.  Great  strides  were  made  at 
the  hospital  in  developing  new  and  signifi- 
cant approaches  to  surgery,  radiation, 
chemotherapy,  technology,  nutrition,  reha- 
bilitation, emotional  support  teams,  and  the 
broadened  use  of  outpatient  facilities. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  .such  piloting 
approaches  have  reinforced  our  identity  as  a 
"hospital  with  a  soul"  and  as  a  "think  tank 
for  other  hospitals."  We  have  earned  a  pof;i 
tion  in  the  forefront  of  medical  advance. 
OUR  consultation  services 

The  specialized  skills  of  our  Medical 
Center  are  not  confined  to  our  own  patients. 
Thousnds  of  patients,  under  care  of  private 
physicians  and  medical  institutions,  have 
benefited  by  the  second  opinions  of  our 
staff.  These  requests  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  America  and  from  foreign  countries 
as  well.  Such  consultations  have  given  reas- 
surance regarding  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  illnesses.  They  have  provided  peace 
of  mind  to  patients  and  their  families. 
our  research  endeavors 

The  scientific  papers  emerging  from  our 
laboratories  and  staff  during  recent  years 
can  be  characterized  as  a  "knowledge  explo- 
sion."  Some  800  papers,  reflecting  original 
findings  an4  discoveries,  were  published  in 
international  professional  journals  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  work  of  these  basic 
and  clinical  researchers  is  uncovering  the 
mysteries  of  the  biological  processes, 
making  possible  improved  prevention,  detec- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment:  bringing 
closer  the  day  when  many  diseases  will 
become  faint  memories  rather  than  haunt- 
ing specters.  This  has  not  occurred  by  hap- 
penstance. Outstanding  talent  has  been  re- 
cruited and  substantial  resources  organized 
to  fulfill  our  role  as  a  pilot  center,  seeking 
to  influence  medicine  and  science  every- 
where. It  is  an  uncontestable  fact  that  yes- 
terday's research  is  today's  bedside  treat- 
ment and  tomorrow's  cure. 

In  recent  months  all  of  us  have  taken  sat- 
isfaction in  the  public  attention  given  to 
breakthroughs  by  City  of  Hope  scientists.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  only  the 
"tip  of  the  iceberg."  Radio,  television  and 
the  press  have  their  own  limited  view  as  to 
what  is  interesting  to  the  average  person. 
The  hundreds  of  other  findings  from  our 
laboratories,  which  are  not  deemed  "scn.sa- 
tional"  by  the  mass  media,  have  been  enthu- 
siastically welcomed  by  scientists  here  and 
abroad.  They  give  impetus  to  further  explo- 
ration of  the  unknown. 

Research  institutions  throughout  the 
nation  report  a  bleak  picture  as  to  their 
funding.  Reduction  of  grants  to  existing 
programs  by  government  agencies  has  been 
continuous.  I  am  delighted  to  inform  you 
that  support  of  our  Research  Institute,  in 
the  face  of  these  conditions  increased  by 
millions  of  dollars. 

This  tribute  to  the  caliber  of  our  scientific 
efforts  has  come  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
As  usual,  our  auxiliaries  were  on  the  front 


line.  Government  agencies  subsidized  a 
number  of  our  new  programs.  Private  foun- 
dations and  affluent  individuals  caine  to  our 
aid.  Giant  steps  towards  the  security  of  our 
endeavors  in  the  life  sciences  are  being  as- 
sured by  endowment  funds  from  generous 
benefactors  such  as  Arnold  and  Mabel  Beck- 
man,  and  Sadie  and  Norman  Lee.  Future  ex- 
pansion is  guaranteed  by  construction  gifts 
from  Arthur  and  Bernice  Shapiro.  Lee 
Graff  and  the  Conrad  Hilton  Foundation. 
As  Mae  West  once  said.  "Too  much  of  a 
good  thing  is  wonderful." 

OUR  auxiliaries 

The  lifeline  of  the  City  of  Hope  is  our 
auxiliary  movement.  It  now  embraces  a  far- 
flung  family  of  489  affiliates  in  213  cities 
and  in  31  states.  The  income  from  these 
groups  in  1981-1983  is  larger  than  ever 
before.  It  is  true  that  auxiliary  funds  do  not 
constitute  the  largest  portion  of  our  budget- 
ary dollars.  Of  greater  import  are  the  rami- 
fications of  the  support  of  auxiliary  mem- 
bers: 

They  have  been  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  City  of  Hope  in  their 
communities  ' 

They  have  conveyed  a  fervent  belief  in 
the  City  of  Hope  which  has  inspired  an 
ever-growing  response  to  our  appeals. 

They  have  beon  the  decisive  element  in 
gearing  the  direction  of  our  lifesaving  en- 
deavors. 

They  have  been  the  fountainhead  for  the 
vision  and  democratic  framework  of  the 
City  of  Hope. 

What  auxiliaries  do  on  a  day  to  day  basis 
is  .sometimes  viewed  as  routine.  Let  us  never 
forget  its  grandeur  and  scope.  This  is  point- 
ed up  by  its  portrayal  from  as  oojective  a 
source  a.s  the  United  States  government. 
Auxiliary  member.";  received  due  praise 
when  the  Bicentennial  Celebration,  several 
years  ago.  selected  the  City  of  Hope  as  the 
only  Medical  Center  in  a  roster  of  200  di- 
verse institutions  representing  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  nation.  The  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica" broadcast  to  foreign  lands  lauded  the 
underlying  'people  helping  people  "  concept 
of  our  auxiliaries  as  American  democracy  in 
action. 

our  income 
We  anticipate  that  our  operating  income 
for  the  past  two  years  will  be  $150,000,000. 
This  sum  equals  the  total  budget  of  the  City 
of  Hope  in  the  first  57  years  of  its  existence. 
But  do  not  linger  too  long  on  these  figures. 
You  shortly  will  be  asked  to  give  your  ap-  , 
proval  to  a  budget  which  dwarfs  this 
amount. 

OUR  leadership 

Leadership  in  any  organization  is  most 
vital  to  its  functioning  and  growth. 

The  mission  of  the  City  of  Hope  demands 
many  attributes,  including  charisma,  ability, 
talent,  singlemindedness  of  purpose,  and 
dedication. 

The  uninterrupted  continuity  of  distin- 
guished volunteer  and  staff  leadership  in 
our  organization  lias  been  little  short  of  mi- 
raculous. Would  that  I  could  express  appre- 
ciation with  a  blare  of  trumpets  to  our  cur- 
rent leaders: 

To  Mike  Hersch.  an  outstanding  Presi- 
dent: 

To  the  devoted  and  capable  members  of 
our  National  Board  of  Directors: 

To  Past  Presidents  Louis  Tabak.  Mannie 
Fineman  and  Percy  Solotoy: 

To  Associate  Executive  Director  Sanford 
Shapero.    ExiTutive   Medical    Director   Dr. 
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Charles  Mittman.  and  Medical  Center  Ad- 
ministrator Tom  Galinski: 

To  you  delegates  and  the  hundreds  of 
presidenU  and  officers  who  have  given  so 
fully  of  yourselves;  and 

To  all  our  auxiliary  members,  each  and  ev- 
eryone a  key  leader  in  our  humanitarian 
crusade. 

THE  ROAD  AHEAD 

We  have  designated  the  eighties  as  a 
•decade  of  decision."  This  refers  to  our  ac- 
tivities in  two  fields  of  endeavor: 

In  advancing  health.  This  is  a  time  when 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  by  our  physicians 
and  the  findings  of  City  of  Hope  scientists 
and  others  give  promise  of  a  major  victory 
over  one  or  more  of  the  diseases  which 
plague  the  human  race. 

In  advancing  humanism.  This  is  a  time 
when  the  withdrawal  of  government  sup- 
port for  the  vulnerables"  spreads  misery 
and  anxiety  throughout  the  land.  We  vigor- 
ously champion  the  Biblical  concept  that  we 
are  our  "brothers'  keeper."  We  refuse  to 
accept  the  mark  of  Cain,  who  denied  this. 
Our  ideology  is  firmly  rooted  in  a  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Our  success  will  depend  in  great  measure 
on  the  rallying  of  many  allies  to  our  cause. 
That  is  why  the  workshops  at  this  Conven- 
tion will  not  deal  with  fundraising  but  with 
membership  and  organizational  techniques. 

You  delegates  must  go  back  to  your  com- 
munities with  our  message.  When  we  pro 
claim  love  and  life  on  our  banners,  we  are 
calling  for  a  renunciation  of  indifference 
and  non-involvement,  for  ever-greater  com- 
mitment to  our  ideals  .  .  .  yes.  for  beating 
back  the  forces  of  hate  and  death. 

Let  your  neighbors,  friends  and  business 
colleagues  know  that  association  with  the 
City  of  Hope  brings  out  the  best  in  human 
beings— makes  us  extraordinary  people,  en- 
gaged in  extraordinary  endeavors,  to  attain 
extraordinary  goals.  This  70th  Anniversary 
Convention  will  give  courage  and  strength 
to  all  who  labor  for  the  well-being  of  men. 
women  and  children— wherever  they  live. 

By  our  words  and  deeds  we  can  win  the 
hearts,  the  minds,  and  the  souls  of  the 
people  of  America.  Let  us  proclaim  far  and 
wide  that  life  on  this  earth  is  a  valuable  in- 
heritance. It  is  our  obligation  to  make  it 
meaningful,  healthy,  happy  and  hopeful— 
for  our  sake  and  that  of  generations  to 
come. 


OLDER  AMERICANS:  A 
NATIONAL  RESOURCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
America  is  aging.  An  increasingly  large 
percentage  of  Americans  are  living 
longer  and  our  national  fertility  rate  is 
declining.  In  a  few  short  decades,  the 
number  of  Americans  over  65  will  con- 
stitute fully  one-fifth  of  the  Nations 
population. 

We  need  to  focus  on  the  implications 
of  these  demographic  changes.  We 
must  alter  some  of  our  basic— but  un- 
sound—attitudes toward  older  persons. 
Negative  stereotypes  must  be  replaced 
with  positive  perceptions  and  we  must 
provide  every  American  maximum  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  and  con- 
tribute to  our  national  growth  and 
prosperity  regardless  of  chronological 
age. 

Our  task  is  to  build  a  society  in 
which  the  abilities,  aspirations,  and 


needs  of  persons  of  all  ages  are  appro- 
priately met:  where  older  Americans 
are  afforded  a  wide  choice  of  how  to 
live  their  lives:  and  where  the  contri- 
butions—both economic  and  social- 
made  by  older  Americans  are  recog- 
nized and  valued.  To  achieve  this  task, 
we  must  understand  the  changing 
nature  of  our  population  and  the  re- 
sponses that  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  review  some  of  the  relevant  de- 
mographic data  and  outline  my 
thoughts  on  the  implications  of  these 
changes. 

CHANGING  POPULATION 

Nearly  25  million  Americans  alive 
today  are  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
They  represent  more  than  11  percent 
of  our  population.  One  in  every  nine 
Americans  is  65  or  older,  compared  to 
only  1  in  every  12  in  1950. 

This  65  and  over  group  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  twice  that  of  the  general  pop- 
ulace. By  the  year  2000,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  have 
more  than  tripled  in  just  100  years. 
But  by  then  the  number  of  people  65 
and  older  will  have  increased  10 
times— to  around  32  million  people. 

Staggering  though  these  figures  are, 
they  pale  in  comparison  to  the  demo- 
graphic changes  that  lie  further 
ahead.  By  the  year  2030,  nearly  1  in  5 
will  be  65  or  over— almost  56  million 
Americans. 

These  changes  result  principally 
from  the  tremendous  success  of  medi- 
cal science  in  extending  life  expectan- 
cy. The  average  child  born  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  could  expect  to  live  to  age  47. 
By  1978,  the  average  life  expectancy 
at  birth  had  risen  to  almost  74.  Life 
expectancy  at  upper  age  ranges  has 
also  increased  significantly.  In  1900,  a 
65-year-old  could  look  forward  to 
roughly  another  12  years  of  life; 
today,  life  expectancy  at  age  65  is  over 
16  years  and  the  average  person  turn- 
ing 65  in  1983  can  expect  to  live  into 
his  or  her  eighties. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  growth  in  the 
65-and-over  population  has  been  at  the 
upper  age  range.  While  the  older  pop- 
ulation generally  increased  23  percent 
from  1970  to  1980,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals 85  and  over  increased  60  per- 
cent. During  the  next  20  years,  the 
number  of  those  65  or  over,  is  expected 
to  go  up  another  28  percent,  while  the 
number  of  those  75  or  over  is  likely  to 
increase  53  percent.  The  number  of 
those  extremely  old— 85  and  older- 
will  rise  an  astonishing  64  percent.  Of 
the  estimated  7-million  increase  in 
older  population  likely  to  occur  be- 
tween 1980  and  2000.  5  million— almost 
three-fourths  the  total— will  be  age  75 
and  over. 

The  result  will  be  a  tidal  wave  of 
change  in  the  nature  of  our  popula- 
tion. And  we  have  done  little  of  the 
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long-range     planning     and 
needed  to  prepare  for  it. 

Yet.  how  we  prepare  for  and  deal 
with  our  aging  population  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  confronting 
the  Nation  as  we  move  toward  the  21st 
century.  Will  we  continue  to  exclude 
millions  of  older  Americans  from  the 
mainstream  of  economic  and  social  ac- 
tivities and  drive  them  into  forced  idle- 
ness? Or  will  we  utilize  their  capabili- 
ties, talents  and  experience  to  help  re- 
vitalize and  rebuild  the  American 
economy? 

Despite  the  growing  numbers  of 
older  Americans  and  lengthening  life 
spans,  statistics  show  a  marked  decline 
in  the  labor  force  participation  of 
older  workers.  In  1950,  46  percent  of 
the  men  65  and  older  were  still  in  the 
workforce.  By  1980,  the  percentage 
had  dropped  to  19  percent.  Studies 
have  indicated  that  mandatory  retire- 
ment rules  and  fiscal  incentives  for 
early  retirement  in  many  pension 
plans  have  been  significant  factors  in 
determining  whether  or  not  an  older 
worker  remains  in  the  labor  force.  Al- 
though numerous  polls  have  shown 
that  an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
older  Americans  would  like  to  contin- 
ue to  work  after  age  65,  public  and  pri- 
vate policies  have  combined  to  squeeze 
them  out  of  the  labor  force. 

The  waste  of  our  human  resources 
resulting  from  mistaken  attitudes  and 
policies  toward  older  Americans  has 
been  costly  both  to  the  individuals  and 
to  the  Nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  rel- 
egate 20  percent  of  our  Nation  to  a  de- 
pendent, nonparticipating  status.  De- 
mographic forces,  if  not  moral  impera- 
tives, will  demand  that  we  rea.ssess  and 
revise  the  policies  that  exclude,  de- 
value, confine,  patronize,  and  waste 
the  energies  of  older  Americans.  At  a 
time  when  we  must  rebuild  and  revi- 
talize our  economy,  older  Americans 
are  a  resource  we  cannot  afford  to 
squander.  We  must  make  more  pro- 
ductive use  of  the  talent,  experience, 
and  expertise  of  the  older  segment  of 
our  population,  especially  when  declin- 
ing fertility  rates  foreshadow  signifi- 
cant labor  shortages  ahead. 

And  we  must  begin  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  contributions  older 
Americans  can  and  do  make  to  the 
fabric  of  our  society,  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  values  from  one  generation  to 
the  next,  and  to  the  collective  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  unwisely  accepted  chrono- 
logical age  as  the  criterion  for  assess- 
ing both  the  capabilities  and  the  needs 
of  older  Americans.  Public  and  private 
policies  seem  to  assume  that  on  an  in- 
dividual's 65th  birthday  an  instant 
metamorphosis  takes  place  and  a  func- 
tioning social  participant  is  trans- 
formed into  an  enfeebled  dependent. 

But  it  has  beocme  increasingly  clear 
that  that  chronological  age  has  only 
limited  utility  for  determining  individ- 


ual capabilities  and  needs.  New  evi- 
dence reveals  the  continued  competen- 
cy and  strengths  of  older  Americans. 
Negative  stereotypes  of  aging  are  be- 
ginning to  be  replaced  by  new  and 
more  positive  attitudes. 

The  boundaries  of  old  age  itself  are 
changing  dramatically.  Biomedical  re- 
searchers are  probing  deep  into  the 
mysterious  biological  activity— the 
breakdown  and  mutation  in  cells  and 
molecules— that  we  call  the  aging 
process.  They  are  on  the  brink  of 
major  advances— the  fruits  of  which 
may  well  be  realized  before  the  end  of 
this  century— that  will  retard  the  de- 
generative ailments  of  old  age,  expand 
the  productive  middle  years,  and  sub- 
stantially extend  the  normal  lifespan. 
The  social  and  economic  dependency 
now  associated  with  aging  may  become 
a  diminishing  problem  in  the  future. 

Older  Americans  do  not  constitute  a 
homogeneous  group;  individuals  of  the 
same  chronological  age  have  widely 
varying  capacities.  Moreover,  there  are 
important  distinctions  between  the 
"young-old"— whose  continued  inte- 
gration into  the  mainstream  of  the 
Nation's  economic,  social,  and  political 
life  should  be  a  primary  focus  in  the 
years  ahead— and  the  "old-old."  This 
latter  group  runs  a  far  greater  risk  of 
functional  impairments,  and  what 
they  need  most  are  services  to  coun- 
teract their  increased  dependence  and 
reduced  capability. 

A  significant  number  of  older  Ameri- 
cans today— especially  women  and  mi- 
norities—lack essential  work  skills  as  a 
result  of  decades  of  discrimination, 
poverty,  unemployment,  and  under- 
employment, and  limited  education 
and  training.  Yet  without  a  job  or 
some  other  form  of  support  they  are 
not  able  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  yving.  Poor  health  is  also  a  prob- 
lem; some  individuals  deteriorate  more 
rapidly  in  the  aging  process  than 
others.  We  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate  protection 
and  services.  Indeed,  lack  of  adequate 
income  and  supportive  services  can 
contribute  to  a  decline  in  health  and 
self-sufficiency,  thereby  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  services  needed. 

Available  public  resources  can  be 
concentrated  on  those  who  are  not 
self-sufficient  and  need  assistance  if 
older  Americans  who  want  to  work  are 
allowed  to  work.  And  the  added  reve- 
nues produced  by  working  older  Amer- 
icans will  help  meet  many  of  society's 
needs,  including  those  of  dependent 
older  Americans. 

Are  we  ready  to  change  the  funda- 
mental way  in  which  society  views  and 
deals  with  older  Americans?  Polls 
show  that  older  Americans  reject  the 
role  that  society  has  created  for  them. 
Overwhelmingly,  older  Americans  say 
they  want  to  continue  to  be  a  part  of 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  to 
continue  to  participate  in  and  contrib- 
ute to  our  Nation's  growth  and  pro- 


ductivity. We  need  to  make  these  op- 
portunities available  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

ECONOMIC  NEEDS  OF  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Fear  of  destitution  in  old  age  has 
been  a  major  concern  throughout  his- 
tory. It  is  a  fear  that  is  well-founded; 
for  centuries,  old  age  has  been  linked 
with  poverty.  In  this  country,  well  into 
the  20th  century,  elderly  persons  were 
largely  dependent  upon  their  own  or 
their  families'  resouces  or  the  charity 
of  their  neighbors  or  local  communi- 
ties. 

In  America,  it  was  not  until  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's,  with 
its  massive  unemployment  and  perva- 
sive poverty,  that  there  was  an  orga- 
nized effort  to  provide  income  security 
for  aged  individuals. 

The  establishment  of  social  security 
marked  a  new  era  for  Americans. 
Workers— and  their  employers— pur- 
chased "social  insurance"  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
Upon  loss  of  earnings  at  retirement  or 
due  to  a  disability  that  prevented 
working,  they  were  entitled  to  bene- 
fits; upon  the  worker's  death,  their  de- 
pendents become  entitled. 

Social  security  was  not  expected  to 
provide  all  the  income  retired  people 
needed  to  live  on  but  only  a  floor  of 
minimum  protection.  But  today  it  is 
the  largest  source  of  income  for  older 
Americans.  Even  with  social  security, 
millions  live  in  poverty.  Without  social 
security,  millions  more  would  be  desti- 
tute. 

Despite  substantial  progress  since 
social  security  was  established,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
poverty  and  old  age  continue  to  be 
closely  associated.  The  incidence  of 
poverty  among  persons  aged  65  and 
over  declined  from  35.2  percent  in  1959 
to  14.6  percent  in  1974,  primarily  be- 
cause of  improvements  in  social  securi- 
ty benefits,  the  overall  gains  in  the 
standard  of  living,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  development  of  employer-spon- 
sored private  pension  programs. 

But  in  the  late  seventies,  the  per- 
centage of  impoverished  elderly  Amer- 
icans began  to  increase.  By  1981,  ap- 
proximately 4  million  elderly  Ameri- 
cans—slightly more  than  15  percent- 
lived  below  the  poverty  line— then 
$4,359  for  a  single  individual  over  65— 
compared  to  11  percent  of  the  adults 
under  65.  The  1982  poverty  figures  re- 
leased this  week  by  the  Census  Bureau 
indicate  a  slight  decline  in  the  poverty 
rate  for  individuals  over  65  to  14.6,  but 
that  rate  continues  to  exceed  the  pov- 
erty rate  for  adults  under  65—12.3  per- 
cent for  1982. 

In  1981,  approximately  6  million 
people  over  65— roughly  26  percent  of 
all  older  Americans— live  just  above 
the  poverty  line  as  "near  poor."  They 
subsisted  within  $90  a  month  of  pover- 
ty. Only  13  percent  of  Americans  65 
and   over   had   total   annual   incomes 
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above  $15,000  compared  to  almost 
percent  of  those  age  15  to  64. 

The  overall  statistics  on  the  econom- 
ic status  of  older  Americans  also  hide 
wide  discrepancies  among  different 
segments  of  the  older  population.  Sev- 
enty-two percent  of  older  Americans 
living  in  poverty  are  women.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  all  older  women  live 
alone,  and  60  percent  of  them  rely 
upon  social  security  as  their  sole 
source  of  income.  Old  age  hits  minori- 
ties hard  as  well  as  women.  The  pover- 
ty rate  among  Hispanics— 25.7  percent 
in  1981— is  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
white  aged— 13.1  percent  in  1981— 
among  elderly  blacks— 39  percent  in 
1981— it  is  triple  the  rate. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

For  most  old-age  beneficiaries,  social 
security  is  the  single  most  important 
source  of  income,  and  for  many  it  is 
the  only  way  to  avoid  absolute  pover- 
ty. But  social  security  is  important  to 
every  American,  regardless  of  age. 

Social  security  protects  current 
workers  against  the  economic  losses  of 
disability.  It  helps  their  survivors  in 
the  event  of  the  worker's  death.  And  it 
defends  against  economic  hardship  in 
old  age.  Social  security  also  immedi- 
ately benefits  many  current  workers 
by  helping  support  elderly  members  of 
their  families— a  benefit  not  often  rec- 
ognized, but  a  substantial  one  for 
young  families  with  limited  resources. 

Every  American  has  a  stake  in  the 
existence  of  a  strong  and  dependable 
social  security  system.  Social  security 
covers  virtually  every  member  of  our 
society— 95  percent  of  American  work- 
ers. Its  universality  is  one  of  its  great- 
est strengths  and  is  the  primary 
source  of  its  widespread  popular  sup- 
port. 

The  stability  of  the  system  rests 
upon  intergenerational  trust:  Workers 
of  one  generation  pay  into  the  system 
to  support  current  retirees  witJi  the 
expectation  that  when  it  is  their  turn 
to  retire,  future  workers  will  do  the 
same  for  them. 

Unfortunately,  many  young  workers 
today  are  fearful  that  social  security 
may  not  be  there  for  them  when  they 
need  it. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  restore 
and  to  maintain  public  confidence  in 
the  social  security  system.  To  achieve 
this,  it  has  been  critical  first  of  all  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram and  to  confirm  its  basic  sound- 
ness. True,  the  social  security  system 
has  been  facing  some  very  serious  fi- 
nancial problems.  But  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  these  problems  have 
been  created  almost  entirely  by  out- 
side forces  and  not  by  any  basic  struc- 
tural weakness  in  social  security  itself. 

The  so-called  short-term  problem 
which  social  security  faced  over  the 
past  several  years  was  basically  a  cash- 
flow problem  generated  by  the  dismal 
conditions     generally     afflicting     our 
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economy.  The  social  security  trust 
fund  is  very  sensitive  to  fluxuations  in 
the  economy.  Every  1-percent  increase 
in  the  unemployment  rate  reduces  rev- 
enues to  the  trust  fund  by  about  $2 
billion.  Every  1-percent  increase  in  the 
rate  of  inflation  has  meant  additional 
benefit  expenditures  in  the  range  of 
$1.5  billion.  The  combination  of  high 
unemployment  and  high  inflation  over 
the  past  several  years  has  been  devas- 
tating to  the  trust  fund  as  income  has 
dropped  and  outgo  increased. 

Similarly,  the  so-called  long-term 
problems  which  faced  the  social  secu- 
rity system  arose  from  factors  outside 
the  system.  Demographics  are  the  cul- 
prit here.  Increased  life  expectancy 
and  the  declining  fertility  rate  had 
been  projected  to  lead  to  a  serious  im- 
balance in  the  ratio  of  workers  to  re- 
tirees after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Although  both  the  short-term  and 
the  long-term  problems  required  modi- 
fications in  the  social  security  system, 
they  in  no  way  warranted  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  program.  Indeed, 
earlier  this  year  the  Congress  and  the 
President  agreed  to  a  social  security 
reform  package  designed  to  resolve 
the  short-  and  long-term  financing 
problems  of  the  system  without  under- 
mining the  philosophical  underpin- 
nings of  social  security  or  cutting  away 
at  its  basic  benefit  structure. 

The  legislation  enacted— Public  Law 
98-21— was  a  compromise,  and.  like 
most  compromises,  contained  some 
provisions  that  are  not  as  desirable  as 
others.  But  on  balance,  it  represented 
a  combination  of  moderate  changes 
which  spread  the  burden  of  shoring  up 
social  security  among  all  those  who 
hftve  an  interest  in  maintaining  a 
strong,  stable  system— both  retirees 
and  workers  alike.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  represents  the  contin- 
ued commitment  of  our  Nation  to 
maintaining  social  security  for  those 
now  dependent  upon  the  program, 
their  children,  and  their  children's 
children. 

There  are,  however,  further  steps 
that  must  be  taken  if  the  new  law  is  to 
be  implemented  in  an  equitable  fash- 
ion. 

The  social  security  reform  legisla- 
tion deals  with  the  long-term  imbal- 
ance of  the  social  security  system  prin- 
cipally through  the  provisions  which 
raise  the  age  of  retirement  at  the  full 
benefit  level  from  age  65  to  age  67. 
These  changes  will  begin  to  take  place 
gradually  after  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry. Retirement  at  age  62  or  65  will  still 
be  possible,  but.  by  the  year  2027.  ben- 
efit levels  will  be  reduced  for  retire- 
ment before  age  67.  This  change  is 
consistent  with  the  greater  life  expec- 
tancies enjoyed  by  Americans  since 
the  social  security  system  was  first  es- 
tablished. However,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  aging  process  af- 
fects individuals  differently  and  that 
many   individuals,    particularly    those 


who  have  been  engaged  in  heavy 
manual  labor,  may  not  have  sufficient 
good  health  to  continue  working.  Ade- 
quate protections  must  be  established 
between  now  and  the  year  2000,  when 
the  increases  in  the  retirement  age 
begin  to  take  effect,  for  those  individ- 
uals whose  poor  health  will  not  permit 
longer  working  careers. 

Additionally,  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  help  assure  that  employment 
opportunities  are  actually  available  to 
the  older  workers  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  retirement  age. 

PROVIDING  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  POB 
OLOER  WORKERS 

Making  it  possible  for  older  workers 
to  stay  in  the  labor  force  will  require 
substantial  changes  in  a  number  of 
current  polices  and  practices  that  en- 
courage early  retirement,  discourage 
delayed  retirement,  and  deter  employ- 
ers from  instituting  the  flexible  work 
arrangements  that  many  older  work- 
ers need. 

In  the  past,  the  social  security 
system  itself  discouraged  continued 
work  activities  by  tilting  benefit  levels 
in  favor  of  early  retirement  and 
against  delayed  retirement.  The  earn- 
ings limitation  in  social  security  has 
also  discouraged  continued  work  ac- 
tivities by  reducing  benefits  for  those 
with  earned  income  above  certain 
limits. 

The  new  social  security  law  deals 
with  both  of  these  problems:  the  bene- 
fit computation  formula  has  been  ad- 
justed to  provide  higher  benefits  for 
delayed  retirement,  and  provisions 
were  included  to  ease  the  impact  of 
the  earnings  limitation.  These  are 
changes  I  advocated  in  legislation  I 
first  introduced  in  the  97th  Congress 
as  S.  3010,  and  reintroduced  in  this 
Congress  as  S.  2.  Earlier  this  week  I  re- 
introduced the  remaining  provisions  of 
S.  2  in  three  separate  bills,  S.  1751,  S. 
1752,  and  S.  1753. 

Other  steps  must  be  taken  as  well  to 
eliminate  work  barriers  confronting 
older  Americans. 

Federal  law  permits  employers  to 
compel  workers  to  retire  at  age  70. 
Various  provisions  of  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act  deny  full 
protection  to  certain  employees.  Pri- 
vate pension  programs  are  permitted 
to  discriminate  in  certain  ways  against 
older  workers.  Some  programs  do  not 
credit  worker  years  to  an  employee's 
pension  beyond  a  set  retirement  age. 
Others  provide  that  an  employee  who 
continues  working  in  a  particular  in- 
dustry or  for  a  former  employer 
beyond  a  certain  age  will  forfeit  all 
pension  benefits. 

These  practices  should  be  changed. 
Federal  laws  relating  to  private  pen- 
sion programs  should  be  modified  so 
that  older  workers  will  find  it  more 
economically  rewarding  to  stay  on  the 
job.  Mandatory  retirement  ought  to  be 
eliminated  altogether.  Tax  Code 
changes    should    be    implemented    to 


make  it  more  attractive  for  employers 
to  provide  part-time  employment  op- 
portunities to  older  workers.  My  legis- 
lation, S.  2,  contains  proposals  to 
achieve  each  of  these  goals. 

Basically,  we  ought  to  be  doing  ev- 
erything possible  to  encourage  those 
who  can  and  want  to  work  to  continue 
to  do  so.  Ultimately,  our  goal  should 
be  to  eliminate  the  presumption  that 
there  is  a  ■normal"  or  'fixed  "  age  for 
retirement.  Rather,  we  should  be  pro- 
moting a  range  of  options  which,  while 
encouraging  workers  to  stay  in  the 
work  force,  allow  each  American  to 
select  the  time  and  manner  for  retir- 
ing that  will  work  best  for  his  or  her 
individual  needs. 

We  need  to  foster  a  new  perspective 
on  the  notion  of  retirement  itself— a 
perspective  based  upon  a  shift  from 
the  current  concept  of  abrupt,  total 
withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  to 
one  of  gradual  withdrawal  where  older 
workers  are  afforded  the  opportunity, 
if  they  choose,  to  reduce  their  work 
pace,  shift  to  less  demanding  work 
roles,  or  participate  in  more  flexible 
work  schedules. 

This  type  of  fundamental  change  in 
our  basic  perspectives  toward  retire- 
ment will  not  only  help  resolve  the 
long-term  problems  facing  the  social 
security  system,  but  it  can  contribute 
as  well  to  the  personal  well-being  of 
millions  of  older  Americans  and  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation,  We 
need  to  begin  now— well  before  the 
changes  in  the  age  of  eligibility  for 
social  security  retirement  benefits 
take  effect— to  revise  and  update  our 
approach  to  older  workers  and  retire- 
ment. 

OTHER  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  ISSUES 

Although  a  major  focus  needs  to  be 
placed  upon  providing  opportunities 
for  able-bodied  older  Americans  to 
continue  their  work  activities,  we  must 
not  ignore  the  economic  needs  of  older 
Americans  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other are  unable  to  continue  working. 

The  benefits  under  programs  for 
needy  and  disabled  older  Americans, 
such  as  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  (SSI)  and  VA  pension 
programs,  as  well  as  the  social  security 
disability  program,  must  be  main- 
tained at  adequate  levels. 

Basic  social  security  benefit  levels 
must  also  be  protected,  particularly 
for  those  individuals  who  when  they 
do  retire  are  likely  to  be  totally  de- 
pendent upon  social  security  for  their 
subsistence.  Equity  for  women— who 
are  the  most  likely  to  have  no  alterna- 
tive resources  in  their  old  age— must 
be  achieved  in  the  social  security 
system.  I  believe  that  the  way  to  deal 
with  these  inequities  is  through  adop- 
tion of  the  earnings  sharing  concept, 
and  I  introduced  in  th€f  last  Congress 
as  S.  3034,  and  in  the  98th  Congress  as 
S.  3,  legislation  to  reform  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  provide  greater  equity 


for  women  through  the  use  of  earn- 
ings sharing.  I  was  pleased  therefore 
when  6  of  the  15  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  also  endorsed  the  earnings- 
sharing  concept  as  the  most  promising 
and  direct  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  special  problems  faced  by  women 
under  the  current  social  security 
system.  I  also  authored  an  amendment 
enacted  in  the  recent  social  security 
reform  legislation— Public  Law  98-21— 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  an  imple- 
mentation report  on  the  earnings- 
sharing  proposal.  This  report  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  July  1. 
1984,  and  should  provide  valuable  in- 
formation to  assist  in  further  legisla- 
tive action. 

Other  steps  can  and  should  be  taken 
to  help  individuals  prepare  for  their 
retirement  or  phased-retirement  years. 
Workers  should  be  encouraged  to  es- 
tablish individual  retirement  accounts 
(IRA's)  with  more  generous  annual 
limits  or  to  contribute  to  private  pen- 
sion programs  to  which  employers  also 
make  substantial  contributions. 
Through  a  combination  of  activities, 
such  as  increased  labor  force  participa- 
tion and  maintaining  adequate  benefit 
levels  for  income  support  programs 
and  incentives  for  increased  savings, 
the  historical  link  between  poverty 
and  old  age  can  be  substantially 
broken. 

HEALTH  ISSUES  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  an 
expanding  aged  population  will  be  a 
major  challenge  in  the  years  ahead. 
Nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  dollars 
spent  on  health  care  today  goes  for 
the  care  of  only  11  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation—those age  65  and  older.  Public 
funds  cover  roughly  two-thirds  of 
their  health-care  costs. 

Gooa  health  obviously  is  essential 
for  a  full,  vigorous,  productive  life. 
But  though  aging  brings  with  it  in- 
creased likelihood  of  chronic  illnesses, 
it  does  not  mean  that  old  age  need  be 
incapacitating.  When  asked  69  percent 
of  noninstitutionalized  persons  65  or 
older  described  their  health  as  either 
•good"  or  "excellent."  That  does  not 
mean  that  these  people  are  free  of 
health  impairments;  in  fact,  almost 
half  of  the  elderly  population  indi- 
cates having  some  chronic,  limiting 
health  problem.  But  it  does  suggest 
that  health  problems  do  not  signifi- 
cantly interfere  with  their  ability  to 
function. 

There  are  health  differences  among 
individuals  of  different  income  levels, 
marital  status,  race,  and  age.  For  ex- 
ample, nearly  80  percent  of  those  with 
incomes  of  $15,000  or  more  reported 
being  in  excellent  health  compared  to 
62  percent  of  those  with  incomes 
under  $5,000. 

One  of  the  most  important  differen- 
tiating factors  among  older  Americans 
is  age  itself.  As  a  group,  the  "young- 


old"— 65  to  75— are  relatively  healthy 
and  are  primarily  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting their  health. 

We  should  have  a  threefold  objec- 
tive in  meeting  the  health-care  needs 
of  older  Americans:  Preventing  debili- 
tating health  problems  that  can  be 
avoided;  increasing  the  functional  ca- 
pacities of  individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  illness;  and  providing  adequate 
services  for  those  with  severe  health 
impairments.  And,  we  must  be  willing 
to  nrovide  the  resources  needed  to  pay 
for  the  care  necessary  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  CARE 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  great- 
est gains  in  health  care  for  older  per- 
sons will  be  made  by  improving  the 
health  habits  of  Americans  of  all  ages. 
Proper  nutrition,  healthy  lifestyle, 
identification  of  high  risk  individuals, 
and  general  public  education  on  ways 
to  reduce  health  risks  are  key  ele- 
ments of  a  preventive  health  care 
strategy.  Far  greater  resources  need  to 
be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  and  healthy  life- 
styles. This  campaign  should  be  fo- 
cused on  all  age  groups. 

Proper  nutrition  is  a  cornerstone  of 
preventive  medicine.  Overconsumption 
of  fats,  salt,  and  sugar  contribute  to 
obesity,  diabetes,  and  heart  disease 
among  elderly  persons.  Improved  die- 
tary habits  established  early  in  life 
would  mean  immensely  improved 
health  status  for  millions  of  people 
later  in  life. 

Adequate  diet  is  also  extremely  im- 
portant during  old  age.  The  mental 
and  physical  well-being  of  older  per- 
sons is  particularly  susceptible  to  nu- 
tritional factors.  Malnutrition  is  a 
cause  of  reversible  dementia  and  is  be- 
lieved to  contribute  to  the  changes  in 
bone  structure  that  many  elderly  indi- 
viduals experience. 

Smoking,  overindulgence  in  alcohol, 
and  lack  of  physical  exercise  also  have 
all  been  linked  to  major  health  prob- 
lems and  causes  of  mortality— heart 
disease,  stroke,  and  cancer. 

Ideally,  education  about  preventive 
health  care  should  be  directed  at  the 
young.  However,  it  is  almost  never  too 
late  to  benefit  from  changing  an  un- 
healthful  lifestyle.  For  example.  15 
years  after  they  quit  smoking,  ex- 
smokers'  mortality  rates  in  all  age 
groups  are  similar  to  those  of  people 
who  never  smoked. 

Screening  and  detecting  health  risks 
and  treating  problems  before  they  get 
worse  are  cost-effective  means  of  im- 
proving health  status.  For  example, 
identification  and  treatment  of  hyper- 
tension is  highly  important  in  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  stroke  and  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Finally,  various  studies  have  found 
that  staying  active  and  involved  in 
work  or  volunteer  activities  can  be  di- 
rectly related  to  physical  and  mental 
well-being. 


Nevertheless,  aging  normally  in- 
volves an  increased  need  for  health 
services,  and  the  cost  of  the  services 
will  be  high  if  we  do  not  use  more  cost- 
effective  techniques  for  meeting  these 
needs. 


iNSTmrrioNAL  care 
An  estimated  10  to  50  percent  of 
nursing  home  patients  today  could 
have  been  better  cared  for  through  al- 
ternative types  of  noninstitutional  ar- 
rangements. Sadly,  it  may  be  difficult 
now  to  deinstitutionalize  many  nurs- 
ing home  residents  who,  after  years  of 
dependency,  have  no  home  to  return 
to  and  are  unable  to  live  on  their  own. 
We  should  stop  unnecessary— and  un- 
necessarily lengthy— institutionaliza- 
tion of  persons  whose  health-care 
needs  could  be  better  met  by  commu- 
nity-based services. 

Instead,  we  should  devote  our  re- 
sources to  making  available  various  al- 
ternative forms  of  care,  including 
home  health  care— skilled  professional 
care,  such  as  nursing  or  physical  ther- 
apy in  one's  home— and  adult  day  care. 
Those  kinds  of  alternatives,  together 
with  support  services,  such  as  trans- 
portation, nutrition  services  either  in 
or  outside  the  home,  and  homemaker 
services,  make  it  possible  to  avoid  or 
shorten  institutionalization.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  are  homemaker 
services— someone  to  prepare  meals, 
change  bed  linens,  and  otherwise 
assist  with  the  chores  of  daily  living. 
They  help  those  living  alone  or  with 
limited  mobility  to  remain  in  their 
communities. 

Able-bodied  older  Americans  can 
play  a  key  role  in  these  efforts,  as  mil- 
lions now  do  in  programs  like  the 
Older  Americans  'Volunteer  pro- 
grams—RSVP  and  Senior  Compan- 
ions—and the  Older  American  Act  title 
V  senior  employment  program.  These 
programs  need  to  be  expanded  and 
replicated  throughout  the  country. 

Home-based  hospital  care,  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  home  health  care, 
has  been  offered  by  some  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  centers  over 
the  past  14  years.  The  current  average 
daily  cost  of  this  care  is  only  $15.73 
per  patient— a  small  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  institutional  care. 

Although  the  number  of  individuals 
served  by  these  various  programs  has 
been  growing,  the  resources  devoted  to 
them  are  still  miniscule  compared  to 
expenditures  for  institutional  care. 
Nursing  home  care  expenditures  con- 
stitute roughly  41  percent  of  the 
entire  medicaid  budget  whereas  only 
1.4  percent  of  medicaid  expenditures 
are  devoted  to  home-health  care. 

Promoting  less  costly  alternatives  to 
institutional  care  not  only  will  reduce 
health  care  costs  for  elderly  individ- 
uals in  the  long  run,  but  will  offer 
them  the  dignity  of  living  in  their  own 
homes  with  the  independence,  self- 
esteem,    and    daily    interaction    with 
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family  and  friends  that  usually  are 
lost  with  institutionalization. 

If  we  are  to  promote  the  use  of  these 
alternatives,  we  must  improve  and 
reorganize  the  mechanisms  for  provid- 
ing home  care  services.  At  present, 
services  are  highly  fragmented  among 
at  least  80  different  Federal  programs. 
Available  services  and  eligibilities 
vary.  Many  are  targeted  on  particular 
people  or  problems;  many  overlap. 
The  results  are  gaps  in  services,  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  and  public  bewilder- 
ment. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  de- 
spite all  alternatives  there  will  always 
be  individuals  requiring  institutional 
care.  And  the  cost  of  that  care  is  stag- 
gering. Medicaid  now  pays  about  50 
percent  of  all  nursing  home  bills  and 
these  expenditures  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  pf  16  percent  annually— the  fast- 
est growing  cost  in  all  State  medicaid 
budgets.  Seventy-four  percent  of  the 
States  spent  more  than  40  percent  of 
their  total  medicaid  budgets  on  nurs- 
ing home  care  in  fiscal  1978. 

This  enormous  cost  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  we  utilize  less- 
costly,  noninstitutional  care  whenever 
possible. 

For  those  who  cannot  do  without 
nursing  home  care,  we  must  do  more 
to  help  protect  their  dignity  and  well- 
being  and  insure  they  receive  decent 
care.  Deplorable  conditions  in  too 
many  nursing  homes  degrade  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  these  vulnerable  citizens. 
Regulatory  activities  initiated  during 
the  past  decade,  such  as  unannounced 
inspections,  setting  standards,  addition 
of  ombudsmen,  and  patients'  rights 
guarantees,  have  improved  nursing 
home  care.  We  must  strengthen  these 
efforts. 

MEDICARE  COSTS 

The  basic  source  of  funding  for 
acute  hospital  care  for  older  Ameri- 
cans—the part  A  medicare  program 
funded  by  the  social  security  payroll 
tax— is  moving  rapidly  toward  serious 
problems.  It  is  expected  to  be  depleted 
by  the  end  of  this  decade,  sooner  if  the 
economy  continues  downward  and  in- 
flation in  health-care  costs  continues 
unchecked. 

Skyrocketing  health-care  costs, 
which  have  heen  rising  at  a  rate  con- 
sistently higher  than  the  rate  of  gen- 
eral inflation,  are  the  problem.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1982,  while  the  CPI 
rose  5.8  percent;  the  medical  care  com- 
ponent rose  11.4  percent;  the  hospital 
room  component  rose  15.8  percent; 
and  physicians  services  rose  9.1  per- 
cent. 

These  runaway  costs  are  a  drain  on 
our  entire  economy.  Unless  we  contain 
them,  our  tremendous  advance  in  the 
quality  of  health  care  will  erode. 
There  are  few  incentives  for  the  hospi- 
tal, the  physician,  or  the  consumer  to 
conserve  health  care  resources  and 
hold  down  costs.  On  the  contrary,  the 
system   encourages    use   of   high-cost 


medical  interventions  and  excessive 
use  of  hospital  resources  instead  of 
more  economical,  noninstitutional 
forms  of  health  care.  It  is  a  problem 
affecting  our  entire  health  care 
system;  the  solution  must  be  part  of 
our  overall  health  care  strategy.  I 
intend  to  outline  at  a  future  time  some 
of  my  thoughts  on  this  problem  which 
threatens  not  only  medicare  but  also 
our  Nations  ability  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  all  Americans. 

GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 

Relatively  few  physicians  or  other 
health  care  practitioners  are  trained 
in  geriatric  care.  Few  medical  schools 
offer  courses  in  the  health  care  needs 
of  elderly  individuals,  and  few  medical 
texts  contain  information  on  their 
health  care  problems.  As  a  result, 
these  individuals  have  difficulty  find- 
ing physicians  trained  and  willing  to 
meet  their  needs.  Clearly  we  will  need 
better  prepared  general  practitioners, 
as  well  as  more  geriatric  specialists,  to 
treat  the  growing  numbers  of  older 
Americans.  We  will  also  need  more 
geriatric  nurse  practitioners  and  other 
health  professionals. 

BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  we  can  take  to  promote  the 
health  of  older  Americans  is  to  provide 
adequate  resources  for  basic  biomedi- 
cal research.  Basic  research  into  the 
aging  process  offers  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life  and  retarding  the  aging  process 
itself.  Promising  research  is  going  on 
right  now  into  cellular  replication,  the 
aging  process  of  organs,  and  the 
causes  of  dementia— the  dread  disease 
which  afflicts  as  many  as  half  of  those 
in  nursing  homes.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  major  breakthroughs.  Ev- 
erything that  we  know— or  think  we 
know— about  aging  may  become  obso- 
lete. 

Unfortunately,  funds  to  support  this 
research  have  been  wholly  inadequate. 
Today,  of  the  $3.9  billion  budgeted  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  only 
$82  million,  or  approximately  2  per- 
cent, is  budgeted  for  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging.  We  simply  must  allo- 
cate more  research  dollars  to  this  area. 

COMMnNITY.  SOCIAI,  SERVICES.  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  PROCRAMS 

There  are  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant programs  that  can  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  older  Americans  and 
help  increase  the  number  able  to 
remain  independent  and  self-suffi- 
cient. 

In  mauiy  cases,  older  Americans— 
particularly  those  with  limited  eco- 
nomic resources— are  not  fully  in- 
formed about  the  various  programs  in 
their  communities  to  help  them  meet 
their  most  basic  needs. 

Community  outreach  programs- 
many  of  them  funded  through  the 
Federal  Older  Americans  Act— play  a 
critical  role  in  reaching  isolated  older 


citizens  and  helping  them  gain  access 
to  essential  services  such  as  decent 
housing,  nutrition,  and  health  care. 
These  programs  provide  information 
on  the  services,  eligibility,  and  help  in 
applying  to  the  appropriate  agencies 
for  assistance.  The  federally  funded 
legal  services  program  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  helping  many  indi- 
gent older  Americans  receive  the  as- 
sistance they  need  to  survive  and  pro- 
tect their  basic  legal  rights. 

The  educational  system  needs  to 
become  more  responsive  to  the  chang- 
ing composition  of  our  society  and  the 
special  needs  of  older  Americans.  The 
concept  of  lifelong  leaniing  should  be 
revitalized.  Education  is  not  a  process 
that  stops  in  early  life;  we  must  refo- 
cus  on  education  as  an  ongoing  part  of 
life  at  all  ages.  Many  older  Americans 
may  want— and  need— to  explore  new 
and  different  employment  options. 
Education  and  employment  training 
and  retraining  programs  will  be  par- 
ticularly important  to  these  individ- 
uals. 

Continued  support  for  all  of  these 
programs— along  with  adequate  sup- 
port for  nutrition,  shelter,  health  care, 
and  income  maintenauice  programs  for 
older  Americans— is  essential. 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  role  that  volunteer  service  pro- 
grams can  play  in  the  lives  of  older 
Americans.  The  existing  volunteer 
programs  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government— RSVP,  Foster  Grand- 
parents, SCORE,  and  Senior  Compan- 
ions—provide unique  opportunities  for 
older  Americans  to  stay  active  and  in- 
volved in  their  conmiunities  helping 
those  less  fortunate.  In  many  cases, 
the  senior  volunteers  provide  services 
to  other  older  Americans.  In  other  in- 
stances, volunteer  programs  are  fo- 
cused upon  needy  children  and  hence 
serve  an  important  function  as  an  in- 
tergenerational  bridge,  helping  chil- 
dren and  older  citizens  to  become  ac- 
quainted and  appreciative  of  each 
other. 

I  strongly  believe  that  these  volun- 
teer programs  should  be  fully  support- 
ed and  expanded.  I  have  also  long  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  large- 
scale  voluntary  national  service  pro- 
gram that  would  provide  opportunities 
for  Americans  of  all  ages  to  serve  and 
contribute.  Establishment  of  such  a 
national  voluntary  service  program  is 
often  discussed  in  terms  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  would  be  made  available 
to  young  Americans.  Equally  impor- 
tant, however,  is  the  impact  that  such 
a  program  might  have  on  older  Ameri- 
cans—both those  who  might  partici- 
pate in  a  national  service  program  as 
volunteers  and  those  who  might  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  volunteers. 

The  potential  for  older  Americans 
themselves  to  provide  services  to  their 
communities  and  to  society  in  general 


must  not  be  overlooked.  Indeed,  we 
should  be  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  older  Americans  to  stay 
active  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives— eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political. 

FULL  AND  CONTINUING  PARTICIPATION 

The  experience,  wisdom,  and  in- 
sights of  our  older  citizens  are  valua- 
ble resources  that  should  not  be 
wasted. 

Each  generation  of  Americans  has  a 
unique  perspective  to  share.  Those 
who  lived  through  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, fought  against  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny in  World  War  II.  or  felt  the  trag- 
edy of  Vietnam  have  special  insights 
growing  out  of  that  history.  These  dif- 
fering viewpoints  can  help  enrich  and 
diversify  the  decisions  which  our 
Nation,  as  a  democratic  society,  must 

make. 

Older  Americans— and  those  who 
will  one  day  become  older  Americans- 
need  to  know  and  feel  they  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  Nation.  They  have 
an  important  contribution  to  make  to 
our  national  dialog— not  just  on  issues 
of  their  special  interest  such  as  social 
security,  but  on  matters  like  world 
peace,  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment, and  the  education  of  our  young. 
We  ought  to  make  a  special  effort  to 
make  sure  that  the  channels  of  com- 
munication remain  open  to  receive  the 
contributions  that  older  Americans 
can  make  in  all  spheres  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

CONCLUSION 

We  must  begin  now  to  build  a  socie- 
ty in  which  every  American  has  the 
opportunity  and  is  given  the  encour- 
agement, to  remain  active  and  produc- 
tive regardless  of  age.  But  first  we 
must  put  aside  the  old  stereotypes  and 
artificial  attitudes  that  have  limited 
older  Americans,  driven  them  into 
forced  idleness,  and  robbed  them  of 
the  chance  to  realize  their  full  poten- 
tial. We  must  change  the  way  we 
think  about  and  act  toward  older 
people  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  productiv- 
ity and  maintain  our  world  leadership. 


APSA  CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  briefly  to  speak  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association's  congres- 
sional fellowship  program. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  had  APSA  congressional 
fellows  on  their  staffs.  I  have  had 
three  fellows  since  I  began  to  serve  m 
the  Senate.  Based  on  my  experience.  I 
can  understand  why  some  would  ques- 
tion the  value  of  such  a  program. 

After  all,  look  at  what  a  fellow  does 
to  your  office.  About  December  1.  my 
receptionist  is  inundated  with  hopeful 
feUows  who  drop  off  rfesumfes  and  ask 
to  see  my  legislative  director  and  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Of  all  times  to 


come   December   has   got   to   be   the 
worst.  This  past  year,  my  staff  was 
swamped  with  work  during  the  lame- 
duck  session.   Yet  they  had  to  take 
time  out  to  interview  dozens  of  these 
applicants  before  they  could  make  a 
selection.  Then  they  had  no  time  at  all 
to  train  the  person  selected  until  after 
the  lameduck  was  over.  1  month  later. 
And  then  there  is  the  fellow's  knowl- 
edge—or should  I  say  lack  of  knowl- 
edge—about    how     a    Senate     office 
works.  You  and  your  staff  spend  time 
teaching  them  the  issues,  your  point 
of  view,  and  so  forth.  You  finally  get 
used  to  their  point  of  view,  their  brief- 
ing style,  their  idiosyncracies.  They  fi- 
nally learn  to  write  concise  memos  and 
then  what  do   they   do?  They  leave 
after  ^'h  months— 9  if  you  are  lucky. 
Given  all  of  these  hassles,  why  would 
anyone  want  to  subject  his  or  her  staff 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  having  a  fellow  in 
the  office? 

As  I  stated  earlier,  however.  I  have 
subjected  my  staff  three  times  to 
these  vicissitudes.  I  have  done  so  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  program  both  for  Congress  and  for 
the  country. 

First,  there  is  the  benefit  to  the 
Congress.  While  these  fellows  may  not 
know  much  about  how  Congress 
works,  they  are  all  extremely  well 
qualified.  knowledgeable  citizens. 
Many  work  for  the  executive  branch 
and  know  the  ways  of  the  bureaucra- 
cy. Others  are  social  scientists,  medical 
scientists,  foreign  service  experts,  and 
even  fellows  from  Europe  and  Asia. 
Their  special  perspective  is  one  which 
is  of  great  value  in  a  congressional 
office.  Their  training  and  experience 
and  essentially  nonpartisan  and  objec- 
tive viewpoints  offer  a  convenient 
sounding  board  for  new  ideas.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  learn 
far  outweigh  their  initial  ignorance  of 
congressional  procedures.  Ultimately 
their  contributions  far  outweigh  the 
initial  burdens  which  they  place  on 

the  staff. 

The  advantage  of  this  program  ex- 
tends beyond  Congress,  however.  For 
these  fellows  will  go  back  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  their  universities,  or  to 
their  native  lands.  They  will  go  back 
with  a  far  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  ways  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government.  They 
become  ambassadors,  in  effect,  who 
can  help  to  explain  to  the  skeptical 
public  the  ways  bills  are  passed,  the 
pressures  Members  of  Congress  face 
and  the  dedication  of  Members  and 
their  staffs.  Given  the  reputation  of 
Congress,  we  can  use  all  the  ambassa- 
dors we  can  get. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  congratulate  APSA  on  the 
30th  armiversary  of  this  program.  I 
also  thank  them  for  the  assistance  the 
program  has  provided  to  my  office  and 
to  commend  the  program  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


FEDERAL  AGENCY  PURCHASES 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion that  will  at  long  last  require  Fed- 
eral   agencies    to    purchase    products 
from  local  businesses.  When  that  legis- 
Tatipn  becomes  law,  it  will  be  a  boon  to 
small  business  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  addition,  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  significant  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 
At  present.  Federal  agencies  are  not 
required  to  comply  with  existing  Gen- 
eral  Services   Administration   regula- 
tions that  provide  for  local  purchases, 
even  when  a  better  price  is  offered. 
The  GSA's  multiple  award  schedule 
program  has  not  worked  as  well  as  was 
hoped.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  prod- 
ucts were  purchased  at  a  higher  price 
and  lower  quality  than  those  available 
in  the  open  market. 

I  know  of  a  specific  case  in  Alaska.  A 
local  businessman  offered  to  sell  sup- 
plies to  a  Federal  agency  at  a  lower 
price  than  what  they  were  paying  to 
buy  the  product  in  the  lower  48.  But, 
because  of  a  national  policy  to  pur- 
chase from  one  supplier,  that  agency 
turned  down  the  offer.  It  would  be  un- 
derstandable if  the  needed  goods  could 
be  purchased  for  less  by  dealing  with 
one  supplier,  but  that  is  not  always 

This  bill  initiates  several  proposals 
designed  to  strengthen  the  small  busi- 
ness community  by  requiring  Federal 
agencies  to  procure  supplies  and  serv- 
ices from  these  markets.  When  the 
price  and  quality  of  goods  and  services 
is  the  same  or  better  than  that  of  com- 
parable products  offered  under  the 
multiple  award  schedule  program. 
Federal  agencies  will  be  required  to 
purchase  from  the  local  markets. 

This  legislation  has  two  positive  as- 
pects: 

One,  the  Federal  Government  and 
taxpayers  will  benefit  from  the  change 
in  purchasing  policy.  A  provision  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  remove  firms  from 
the  multiple  award  schedule  program 
if  they  have  not  made  any  sales  under 
the  program  over  the  past  3  years. 
The  Government  will  save  money 
from  not  having  to  negotiate  useless 
contracts.  This  savings,  plus  that  ob- 
tained from  buying  on  the  open 
market,  will  then  be  passed  on  to  tax- 
payers. 

Two,  new  revenues  will  be  sent  into 
the  small  businesses  of  the  country, 
Small  business  has  long  been  the  back- 
bone of  America's  economy.  This  stim- 
ulus provided  by  purchasing  contracts 
with  Federal  agencies  can  only  serve 
to  strengthen  local  economies,  which 
will  benefit  us  all  as  a  nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment,  we  may  begin  to  transact 
some  routine  business  that  I  believe 
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has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  In 
order  to  provide  time  for  that  and  also 
for  other  Senators  who  may  have  busi- 
ness they  wish  to  transact,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  to  3  p.m.  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OP         ADDITIONAL 
A    JOINT    COMMIT 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
number  of  items  in  my  folder  that  are 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time,  legislative  matters 
and,  perhaps,  matters  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  as  well.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
to  examine  these  items  at  this  time  or 
would  he  prefer  to  do  it  later  on? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
be  happy  to  proceed  at  this  time. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  103 
INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
item  is  to  indefinitely  postpone  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  if  the  minority 
leader  has  no  objection.  That  is  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  320. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
cleared  on  this  side  to  take  up  and 
consider  Senate  Resolution  150  if 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  minority 
side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader,  since  there  is  quite  a 
list  of  items  here,  if  I  list  the  items 
that  are  cleared  for  routine  action  on 
this  side,  if  he  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  the  several  items  en  bloc? 

The  first  would  be  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 150;  next  would  be  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  59:  then  House 
Joint  Resolution  297;  then  S.  1015; 
then  S.  1186;  S.  1689;  S.  1465;  S.  1724; 
H.R.  2895;  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 136. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  my 
response  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  that  I  am  prepared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  proceed  with  all  of 
the  items  that  the  majority  leader  has 
enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  one 
for  the  moment.  That  is  order  No.  324, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


PRINTING 
COPIES    OF 
TEE  PRINT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  joint  committee  print  entitled 
"Changing  Economics  of  Agriculture: 
Challenge  and  Preparation  for  the 
1980's,"  was  considered,  and  agreed  to: 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  150 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  two 
thousand  additional  copies  of  its  joint  com- 
mittee print  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "The  Chang- 
ing Economics  of  Agriculture:  Challenge 
and  Preparation  for  the  1980's". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JEANNINE 
SMITH  CLARK  AS  A  CITIZEN 
REGENT  OF  THE  SMITHSONI- 
AN INSTITUTION 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  297) 
providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Jeannine  Smith  Clark  as  a  citizen 
regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LICENSING  OF  VESSEL  "LA 
JOLIE  •  FOR  COASTWISE  TRADE 

The  bill  (S.  1015)  to  clear  certain  im- 
pediments to  the  licensing  of  the 
vessel  La  Jolie  for  employment  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1015 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  (46  U.S.C. 
883),  or  any  other  provisions  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  cause  the  vessel  La  Jolie 
(Michigan  registration  number  MC  2780 
LB)  owned  by  Hugh  Lewis,  of  Union  Lake. 
Michigan,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  upon  compliance  with 
the  usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as 
such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LICENSING  OF  YACHT  "DADS 
PAD"  FOR  COASTWISE  TRADE 
The  bill  (S.  1186)  to  clear  certain  im- 
pediments to  the  licensing  of  the 
yacht  Dad's  Pad  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1186 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  (46  U.S.C. 
883),  or  any  other  provisions  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  cause  the  vessel  Dad's  Pad 
(official  numbered  549526)  owned  by  John 
C.  Sciacca,  of  Plaistow.  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  upon  compliance  with  the  usual  re- 
quirements, with  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as  such  vessel 
is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LICENSING  OF  VESSEL  "END- 
LESS SUMMER"  FOR  COAST- 
WISE TRADE 

The  bill  (S.  1689)  to  clear  certain  im- 
pediments to  the  licensing  of  the 
vessel  Endless  Summer  for  employ- 
ment in  the  coastwise  trade,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1689 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  non- 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  (46  U.S.C. 
883).  or  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  cause  the  vessel  Endless 
Summer,  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  upon  compliance  with  the 
usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege  of  en- 
gaging in  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as  such 
vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CHARLES  A.  HALLECK  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 
The  bill  (S.  1465)  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  at  Fourth  and  Ferry 
Streets,      Lafayette,      Ind.,      as      the 
"Charles  A.  Halleck  Federal  Building," 
was    considered,    ordered    to    be    en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1465 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal    Building    at    Fourth    and    Ferry 
Streets.  Lafayette.  Indiana,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Charles  A. 
Halleck  Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in 
any  law,  map.  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  any  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to 
such  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the   "Charles  A.   Halleck  Federal 
Building". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


It  is  a  fitting  tribute  that  the  Feder- 
al Building  in  Las  Cruces  be  named  for 
one  of  New  Mexico's  most  dedicated 
Representatives.  I  know  that  his  wife 
Dorothy,  his  family,  and  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  will  greatly  ap- 
preciate this  recognition  of  Harold 
Runnels  in  the  State  he  served  so  well. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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HAROLD  L.  RUNNELS  FEDERAL 

BUILDING 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1724)  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex. 
as  the  "Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal 
Building";  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  with  an  amendment: 
On  page  1.  line  2.  strike  "200  Grig",  and 
insert  "200  East  Griggs", 
S.  1724 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  200  East  Griggs  Street, 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex..  known  as  the  Federal 
Building,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  the  "Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal 
Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  that  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Harold  L. 
Runnels  Federal  Building". 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1724,  the  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  Building  in  Las 
Cruces.  N.  Mex..  as  the  Harold  L.  Run- 
nels Federal  Building.  I  welcome 
Senate  aption  today. 

Harold  Runnels  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  Congressman  from  New 
Mexico's  Second  District  for  many 
years,  and  his  service  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  as  a  Congressman  and  a 
State  legislator  reflect  his  commit- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  country. 

Congressman  Runnels  was  a  man 
who  cared  about  the  people  he  served 
and  effectively  represented  their  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  the  country. 
His  untimely  death  cut  short  a  splen- 
did record  of  public  service. 


PHILLIP  BURTON  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AND  U.S.  COURT- 
HOUSE 

The  bill  (H.R.  2895)  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse 
at  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  as  the  Phillip  Burton  Fed- 
eral Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VOLUNTEER  FIREFIGHTERS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  a  joint  rgs'- 
olution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136)  to  recog- 
nize "Volunteer  Firefighter  Recognition 
Day",  as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  volunteer  firefighters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  at  length,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 136,  I  am  also  pleased  that  32  of 
my  Senator  colleagues  have  joined  me 
as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  handling  the  res- 
olution in  a  very  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious manner. 

This  measure  would  designate 
August  20,  1983.  as  National  Volunteer 
Firefighters  Recognition  Day.  It  would 
also  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 


calling  for  the  observance  of  such  day 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies aind  activities. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  our  volun- 
teer firefighters.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  of  doing  so  than  setting 
aside  a  day  in  their  honor.  In  this  way 
we  can  show  our  appreciation  for  their 
courage  and  the  excellent  job  that 
they  have  done  to  save  lives  and  prop- 
erty from  the  devastation  of  fire. 

Volunteer  firefighters  comprise  the 
bulk  of  our  firefighting  force  in  this 
country.  The  National  Volunteer  Fire- 
fighters Council  place  their  number  in 
excess  of  l'/2  million;  4  out  of  5  fire- 
fighters are  volunteers.  Without  their 
service,  much  of  America  would  be 
without  adequate  fire  protection. 

I  also  commend  volunteer  firefight- 
ers for  the  important  role  they  play  in 
the  fight  against  arson.  Arson  is  a 
deadly,  billion-dollar  crime  that  each 
year  takes  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
people  and  injures  thousands  more.  It 
also  annually  causes  $1.9  billion  in 
direct  property  losses  and  about  8 
times  that  amount  in  indirect  losses. 

The  volunteer  firefighters  battle 
against  fire  and  arson  has  not  been 
waged  without  great  cost.  In  1982,  68 
volunteers  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  and  over  the  past  5  years  337 
have  lost  their  lives  fighting  fires. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
today  to  quickly  consider  and  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136. 

A  SALtTFE  TO  NEW  JERSEY  VOLUNTEER 
FIREFIGHTERS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Glenn  in  this 
tribute  to  the  volunteer  firefighters  by 
declaring  August  20  as  National  Vol- 
unteer Firefighters  Recognition  Day. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  honor 
the  volunteers  in  New  Jersey  who  reg- 
ularly give  their  time  and  risk  their 
lives  to  protect  more  than  900  commu- 
nities in  our  State.  They  are  our  first 
line  of  defense  against  fires  both  in 
communities  and  in  the  millions  of 
acres  of  forests  and  farmland.  More- 
over, they  have  also  become  a  vital  re- 
source in  times  of  disasters  like  toxic 
waste  spills  and  other  disasters. 

Their  help  has  been  given  freely  but 
not  without  great  personal  cost— in 
time  away  from  their  families  and,  un- 
fortunately, even  in  injury  and  loss  of 
life.  Nationally,  in  1982,  68  volunteers 
died  in  the  line  of  duty— over  the  last 
5  years  337  volunteers  have  lost  their 
lives. 

The  volunteer  firefighter  exempli- 
fies the  strength  of  American  commu- 
nities and  the  willingness  to  help  one's 
neighbor.  This  has  been  a  powerful 
strain  in  our  history  from  the  time  of 
our  earliest  settlers.  In  fact,  the  first 
volunteer  fire  department  was  orga- 
nized by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1736. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  country  recog- 
nize our  debt  to  those  who  have  dedi- 
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cated    themselves    to    protecting    our 
safety  and  welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  136 

Whereas  over  80  per  centum  of  the  fire- 
fighters in  the  United  States  are  volunteers 
who  selflessly  protect  our  lives  and  proper- 
ty: 

Whereas  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
volunteer  firefighters  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty  during  the  past  five  years, 
with  sixty-eight  such  deaths  occurring  in 
1982  alone: 

Whereas  volunteer  firefighters  expose 
themselves  to  physical  risks,  including  long- 
term  health  risks  such  as  coronary  disease, 
with  no  financial  remuneration: 

Whereas  fire  departments  comprised  only 
of  volunteers  protect  a  large  percentage  of 
the  rural  townships,  hamlets,  and  farms 
within  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  firefighters  attached  to  such  de- 
partments spend  time  and  energy,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  spent  fighting  fires,  to  provide 
fire  prevention  instruction  and  other  serv- 
ices to  their  communities:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  20. 
1983.  is  designated  as  "National  Volunteer 
Firefighters  Recognition  Day"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
HYDROELECTRIC  PLANTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  268.  which  is  Calendar  Order 
No.  210,  if  the  minority  leader  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  268)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at  vari- 
ous existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  line  7.  strike  "(b).  (d).  (c),  or 
<f)".  and  insert  "(c)  or  (g)": 

On  page  2.  line  20.  after  "in",  insert  "sec- 
tion 4  of": 

On  page  2,  line  23,  after  "to",  insert  "sec- 
tion 4  of": 

On  page  2.  line  24.  after  "maintain",  insert 
"contractural"; 

On  page  3.  line  1.  after  "construction", 
insert  "or  uprating": 

On  page  3.  line  8,  after  "maintain",  insert 
"contractural": 

On  page  3.  line  11  through  and  including 
line  6  on  page  5.  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit. 
Central  Valley  project.  California,  consist- 
ing of  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  three 
thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet  works  of 
Whiskeytown  Dam. 

(b)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit. 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ten  thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtail  Afterbay  Dam. 

(c)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  consisting  of  four 
turbine  generator  units  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dam. 

(d)  Palisades  Powerplant  enlargement. 
Palisades  project.  Idaho-Wyoming,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units 
so  as  to  increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by 
ninety  thousand  kilowatts. 

(e)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit. 
Boise  project.  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  unit  to  increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  kilowatts. 

(f)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement,  Minidoka  project,  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  two  turbine  genera- 
tor units  of  fifteen  thousand  kilowatts  each 
in  replacement  of  existing  units  one 
through  six. 

(g)  Guernsey  powerplant  enlargement. 
North  Platte  project.  Wyoming,  consisting 
of  one  turbine  generator  unit  to  increase 
the  powerplant  capacity  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand kilowatts. 

On  page  6.  line  10.  after  "to"  insert  "sec- 
tion 4  of": 

On  page  6.  strike  line  15.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  8  on  page  7.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  The  Federal  powerplants  constructed 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  fi- 
nancially integrated  with  and  the  power 
marketed  under  rate  schedules  in  effect  for 
the  several  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  Whiskeytown  and  Red  Bluff  power- 
plant  units  shall  be  marketed  through  the 
Central  Valley  project  power  marketing  pro- 
gram: 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit 
shall  be  marketed  through  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basis  program  power  marketing 
program: 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement,  An- 
derson Ranch  powerplant  unit,  and  Mini- 
doka powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Feder- 
al Columbia  River  Power  System:  and 

(4)  Guernsey  powerplant  unit  shall  be 
marketed  through  the  Western  Division. 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  power 
marketing  program. 

On  page  8.  line  1.  after  "in",  insert  "sec- 
tion 4  of": 


On  page  8,  line  8.  after  "in".  Insert  "sec- 
tion 4  of": 

On  page  8,  strike  line  15,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  18  on  page  9.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  beginning  October  1.  1983. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
construction  of  the  powerplants  authorized 
in  section  4  of  this  Act  the  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b),  on  the  basis  of  Octo- 
ber 1983  price  levels,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  of  construction  cost  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  type  of  construction 
involved  herein.  There  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  section  2  and  3  of  this  Act, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
powerplants  authorized  in  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit, 
$3,780,000. 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant, 
$25,600,000. 

(3)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit, 
$42,100,000. 

(4)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement, 
$76,000,000. 

(5)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit, 
$14,317,000. 

(6)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement,  $73,437,000. 

(7)  Guernsey  powerplant  enlargement, 
$22,337,060. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Acts  of  June 
17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388  and  Acte  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto),  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
hydroelectric  powerplants  at  existing  recla- 
mation project  facilities  at  locations  and  in 
the  approximate  capacities  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a 
powerplant  designated  in  subsection  (a),  (c), 
or  (g)  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  not  pro- 
ceed prior  to  October  1.  1985.  or  if  a  license 
has  been  issued  prior  to  such  date  to  a  non- 
Federal  entity  pursuant  to  section  4(e)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  797)  to 
construct  such  powerplant.  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  modify  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  powerplant  designated  in  section 
4  as  determined  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
during  postauthorization  study  and  design, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
transmission  facilities  as  required  physically 
to  connect  the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
authorized  In  section  4  of  this  Act  to  exist- 
ing power  systems  and  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  distribution  and  mar- 
keting of  power  generated  by  powerplants 
constructed  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this 
Act.  and  to  purchase  replacement  capacity, 
energy,  or  both  to  maintain  contractual  de- 
liveries to  customers  during  unit  outages 
which  result  from  Federal  construction  or 
uprating  of  the  powerplants  authorized  In 
this  Act. 
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Sec  3.  During  Federal  construction  of 
powerplants  authorized  in  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
etary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  seek  to  minimize  the  loss  of  ca- 
pacity, energy,  or  both  to  power  customers 
due  to  unit  outages  which  result  from  such 
construction.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
seek  to  maintain  contractual  deliveries  of 
capacity,  energy,  or  both  at  contract  prices 
to  customers  affected  by  unit  outages  re- 
sulting from  such  Federal  construction. 

Sec  4  (a)  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit. 
Central  Valley  project.  California,  consist- 
ing of  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  three 
thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet  works  of 
Whiskeytown  Dam. 

(b)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ten  thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtail  Afterbay  Dam. 

(c)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  consisting  of  four 
turbine  generator  units  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dam.  ,  _, 

(d)  Palisades  Powerplant  enlargement. 
Palisades  project.  Idaho-Wyoming,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units 
so  as  to  increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by 
ninety  thousand  kilowatts. 

(e)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit. 
Boise  project.  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  unit  to  increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  kilowatts. 

(f)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement.  Minidoka  project,  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  two  turbine  genera- 
tor units  of  fifteen  thousand  kilowatts  each 
in  replacement  of  existing  units  one 
through  six. 

(g)  Guernsey  powerplant  enlargement. 
North  Platte  project,  Wyoming,  consisting 
of  one  turbine  generator  unit  to  increase 
the  powerplant  capacity  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand kilowatts. 

Sec  5  (a)  Hydroelectric  power  generated 
by  Federal  facilities  constructed  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  distribution  and 
marketing  through  existing  Federal  hydro- 
electric power  marketing  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law  and  policy  con- 
sUtent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  Federal  powerplants  constructed 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  fi- 
nancially Integrated  with  and  the  power 
marketed  under  rate  schedules  in  effect  for 
the  several  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  Whiskeytown  and  Red  Bluff  power- 
plant  units  shall  be  marketed  through  the 
Central  Valley  project  power  marketing  pro- 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit 
shall  be  marketed  through  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program  power  marketing 
program:  , 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement  An- 
derson Ranch  powerplant  unit,  a.nd  Mini- 
doka powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Feder- 
al Columbia  River  Power  System:  and 

(4)  Guernsey  powerplant  unit  shall  oe 
marketed  through  the  Western  Division, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  power 
marketing  program.  „,,„„  d 

Sec  6  Powerplants  authorized  in  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  be  designed,  constructed, 
and  operated  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  com- 
patible with  valid  existing  water  nghts  or 
water  delivery  to  the  holder  of  any  valid 
water  service  contract.  „«„.,. 

SEC  7  The  Interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing interest  during  construction  and  interest 


on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable 
cost  of  a  powerplant  authorized  in  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  construction  of 
such  powerplant  commenced,  on  the  basis 
of  the  computed  average  interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding 
marketable  public  obligations  which  are  nei- 
ther due  nor  callable  for  fifteen  years  from 
the  date  of  issue.  ,_     .    ^  . 

Sec  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  beginning  October  1.  1983. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  con- 
struction of  the  powerplants  authorized  in 
section  4  of  this  Act  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b),  on  the  basis  of  October 
1983  price  levels,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  of  construction  cost  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  type  of  construction 
involved  herein.  There  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act. 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
additional'sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
powerplants  authorized  in  section  4  of  this 

Act. 
(b)(1)     Whiskeytown     powerplant     unit. 

$3,780,000.  ,     . 

(2)  Yellowtail      Afterbay      powerplant. 
$25,600,000.  ,     ^ 

(3)  Red       Bluff       powerplant       unit, 

$42,100,000. 

powerplant    enlargement. 


Ranch    powerplant    unit, 
rehabilitation 


powerplant 

,  $73,437,000. 

powerplant 


enlargement 


(4)  Palisades 
$76,000,000. 

(5)  Anderson 
$14,317,000. 

(6)  Minidoka 
and  enlargement 

(7)  Guernsey 
$22,337,000. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  several 
committee  amendments  be  considered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

amemdment  NO.  2120 
(Purpose:  to  authorize  additional  hydroelec- 
tric development  at  Hoover  Dam.  and  for 

other  purposes) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht)  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  „„„     _,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  \ 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.^AKER). 
for   Mr.    Hecht,    proposes    an    amendment 

numbered  2120.  ^        ,•       ,    i„c»rt 

1.  Sec  1.  On  page  1.  above  line  3.  insert 

the  heading  "Title  I".  , 

On  page  1.  line  3.  delete  the  words    That 

the"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.   101. 

The" 

On  "page  2.  line  5,  delete  the  numeral  "4 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  2.  line  7.  delete  the  numeral  4 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  2.  line  11.  after  the  word  of 
insert  the  words  "Title  I  of". 


On  page  2.  line  13,  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

2.  Sec  2.  On  page  2.  line  17.  delete  the  nu- 
meral "2"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "102". 

On  page  2.  line  20.  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  delete  the  words  "or 
uprating". 

On  page  3,  line  2,  after  the  words  "author- 
ized in"  insert  "section  104  of". 

3.  Sec  3.  On  page  3.  line  3.  delete  the  nu- 
meral "3"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "103". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  words  "author- 
ized in"  insert  "section  104  of". 

4.  Sec  4.  On  page  5.  line  7.  delete  the  nu- 
meral "4"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

5.  Sec  5.  On  page  6.  line  9,  delete  the  nu- 
meral "5"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "105". 

On  page  6.  line  10,  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  6.  line  14.  after  the  words  "provi- 
sions of"  insert  "Title  I  of". 

On  page  7.  line  10,  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

6.  Sec  6.  On  page  8.  line  1.  delete  the  nu- 
merals "6"  and  "4"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"106"  and  "104"  respectively. 

7.  Sec  7.  On  page  8.  line  6.  delete  the  nu- 
meral "7"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "107". 

On  page  8.  line  8,  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

8.  Sec  8.  On  page  9.  line  19,  delete  the  nu- 
meral "8"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "108". 

On  page  9,  line  22.  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  10.  line  3.  delete  the  numerals 
"2"  and  "3"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "102" 
and  "103"  respectively. 

On  page  10,  line  6,  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

9.  On  page  10,  after  line  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  109.  The  provisions  of  this  Title  1 
shall  not  apply  to  any  project  authorized  or 
affected  by  Title  II  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  II 
Sec  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  increase  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting generating  equipment  and  appurte- 
nances at  Hoover  Powerplant  (hereinafter 
"Uprating  Program"):  and  to  improve  park- 
ing. vUitor  facilities,  and  roadways  and  to 
provide  additional  elevators,  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  will  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
sufficiency  of  visitor  access  to  Hoover  Dam 
and  Powerplant  (hereinafter  "Visitor  Facili- 
ties Program"). 

(b)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  Colorado  River 
bridge  crossing,  including  suiUble  approach 
spans,  immediately  downstream  from 
Hoover  Dam  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
traffic  congestion  and  reducing  safety  haz- 
ards. This  bridge  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  and  shall  neither 
be  funded  nor  repaid  from  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Fund  or  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund. 

Sec  202.  (a)  Clause  (I)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  403  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968  (43  U.S.C.  1543(c):  82 
Stat.  894)  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  all  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  authorized  in 
Title  III  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  recreation  concession- 
aires), until  completion  of  repayment  re- 
quirements of  the  Central  Arizona  Project:" 
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(b)  Clause  (2)  of  said  subsection  (c)  is  re- 
vised by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  existing  proviso: 

'Provided,  hoicever.  That  for  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  commencing  June  1,  1987. 
and  for  the  Parker-Davis  Project  commenc- 
ing June  1.  2005.  and  until  the  end  of  the  re- 
payment period  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  described  in  section  301(a)  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  provide 
for  such  surplus  revenues  by  including  the 
equivalent  of  4>-2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
the  rates  charged  to  purchasers  in  Arizona 
for  application  to  the  purposes  specified  in 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  by  includ- 
ing the  equivalent  of  2'^  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  in  the  rates  charged  to  purchasers  in 
California  and  Nevada  for  application  to  the 
purposes  of  sutisection  (g>  of  this  section  as 
amended  and  supplemented:  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  after  the  repayment  period  for 
said  Central  Arizona  Project,  the  equivalent 
of  2^j  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  shall  be  in- 
cluded by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in  the 
rates  charged  to  purchasers  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  to  provide  revenues  for 
applicati«n  to  the  purposes  of  said  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section:" 

Sec.  203.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
of  1928  (43  U.S.C.  617  et  seq.;  45  Stat.  1057). 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  further 
amended; 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(b),  by 
striking  out  "except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  advances  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $165,000,000".  and  by  replacing 
the  comma  after  the  word  "Act"  with  a 
period. 

(b)  In  section  3,  by  deleting  "$165,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$242,000,000. 
of  which  $77,000,000  (October  1983  price 
levels)  shall  be  adjusted  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  of  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  appli- 
cable to  the  type  of  construction  involved 
herein.  Said  $77,000,000  represents  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  for  the  Uprating 
Program  and  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram." 

Sec.  204.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1940  (43  U.S.C.  618  et  seq.. 
54  Stat.  774).  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed, is  further  amended: 

(a)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"during  the  period  beginning  June  1.  1937. 
and  ending  May  31.  1987"  appearing  in  the 
introductory  paragraph  of  section  1  and  in 
section  1(a),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"beginning  June  1,  1937". 

(b)  In  section  Kb)  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"and  such  portion  of  such  advances  made  on 
and  after  June  1.  1937.  as  (on  the  basis  of 
repayment  thereof  within  such  fifty-year 
period  or  periods  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine) will  be  repayable  prior  to  June  1, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
such  advances  made  on  and  after  June  1. 
1937.  over  fifty-year  periods". 

(c)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c):  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  subsection  (e)  to  read: 

"(e)  To  provide  revenues  from  and  after 
June  1.  1987,  for  application  to  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  403(c)(2)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 
and  supplemented." 

(d)  In  section  2: 

(1)  By  deleting  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"All  receipts  from  the  project  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  and 
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shall   be  available, 
priation,  for: 

(a)  Defraying  the  costs  of  operation  (in- 
cluding purchase  of  supplemental  energy  to 
meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  firm  energy 
which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  obligated 
by  contract  to  supply),  maintenance  and  re- 
placements of,  and  emergency  expenditures 
for,  all  facilities  of  the  project,  within  such 
separate  limitations  as  may  be  included  in 
annual  appropriations  acts;"  and 

(2)  By  deleting  existing  section  2(e)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  2(e) 
reading: 

"(e)  Transfer  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Development  Fund  established  by 
Title  IV  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
of  the  revenues  referred  to  in  section  1(e)  of 
this  Act." 

(e)  By  deleting  the  final  period  and  plac- 
ing a  colon  at  the  end  of  section  6  and 
adding: 

•provided.  That  on  appropriated  funds 
advanced,  respectively,  for  the  Uprating 
Program  and  for  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram as  defined  in  section  201(a)  of 
IS.  2681.  the  rate  of  interest  for  advances 
for  each  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  initial  advance 
for  the  particular  program  involved  is  made, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  inter- 
est rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its 
outstanding  marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  fif- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  issue." 

(f)  In  section  12.  in  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning with  "Replacements",  by  deleting 
"during  the  period  from  June  1.  1937.  to 
May  31.  1987.  inclusive"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "beginning  June  I.  1937". 

Sec  205.  (a)  Capacity  resulting  from  the 
Uprating  Program  and  associated  energy 
shall  be  allocated  for  use  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  in  the  respective 
amounts  specified  in  the  applicable  power 
marketing  criteria  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Such  allocated  capacity 
and  associated  energy  shall  l)e  disposed  of 
only  pursuant  to  contracts  effective  June  1, 
1987  and  expiring  on  September  30.  2017. 
between  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  pur- 
chasers in  Arizona.  California  and  Nevada 
eligible  to  enter  into  such  contracts  under 
section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  in  the  case  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  such  contracts  shall  be 
made  with  the  agency  designated  by  state 
law  as  the  agent  of  such  state  for  purchas- 
ing power  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project. 

(b)  The  Uprating  Program  authorized 
under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act  may  be  un- 
dertaken with  appropriated  funds  or  with 
funds  advanced  under  contracts  made  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  non-federal 
purchasers  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Any 
funding  provided  by  non-federal  purchasers 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  contracts. 


throughout  the  contract  period  through 
credits  which  include  interest  costs  incurred 
by  such  purchasers  for  funds  contributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Uprat- 
ing Program. 

Sec.  206.  Reimbursement  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  facilities  author- 
ized under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act.  inclu- 
sive of  any  funds  advanced  by  non-federal 
purchasers,  shall  be  a  repayment  require- 
ment of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  installation,  except 
that  the  costs  of  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram as  defined  in  section  210(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  become  a  repayment  requirement  t)e- 
ginning  June  1,  1987.  or  when  substantially 
completed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  if  later. 

Sec.  207.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  either  support  or  prejudice: 

(a)  claims  concerning  the  existence  or 
scope  of  any  right  to  renew  a  contract  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  this  Act  for  purchase 
of  electrical  energy  generated  at  Hoover 
Dam.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  any 
right  to  increased  capacity  resulting  from 
the  Uprating  Program,  or 

(b)  claims  concerning  the  existence  or 
scope  of  preference  in  the  purchase  of  elec- 
trical energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  any  right  to  in- 
creased capacity  resulting  from  the  Uprat- 
ing Program. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
268.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  hy- 
dropower  authorization  bill.  This 
amendment  is  virtually  identical  to 
the  printed  amendment  No.  1424,  in- 
troduced on  June  21,  except  that  the 
page  and  line  references  to  S.  268  have 
been  changed  to  conform  with  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  May 
20  of  this  year.  This  is  a  purely  techni- 
cal change. 

Cosponsored  by  my  colleagues  from 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
States,  Senators  Laxalt,  Goldwater, 
DeConcini,  Cranston,  and  Wilson. 
this  amendment  provides  for  addition- 
al hydroelectric  development  at 
Hoover  Dam  and  serves  as  the  legisla- 
tive capstone  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  longstanding  power  allo- 
cation disputed  between  the  States  of 
Nevada.  Arizona,  and  California,  It  is 
critical  that  Congress  move  quickly, 
while  the  poweiv allocation  agreement 
is  intact,  to  approve  this  amendment 
as  part  of  S.  268. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  a 
second  degree  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Garn  from  Utah. 
While  this  has  been  cleared  by  all  of 
the  original  cosponsors,  I  would  like  to 
review  its  substantive  background  and 


(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions    articulate  my  understanding  of  its  leg- 
of  the  law.  funds  advanced  by  non-federal     islative  intent. 


purchasers  for  use  in  the  Uprating  Program 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  Fund  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
Uprating  Program. 

(d)  Those  amounts  advanced  by  non-feder- 
al purchasers  shall  be  financially  integrated 
as  capital  costs  with  other  project  costs  for 
rate  setting  purposes,  and  shall  be  returned 
to     tho$e     purchasers     advancing     funds 


The  amendment  proposed  by  my  col- 
league from  Utah  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion 207(c),  which  provides  that  enact- 
ment of  S.  268  will  neither  support  nor 
prejudice  any  right  that  may  now 
exist  to  determine  either  by  litigation 
or  arbitration  any  question  as  to  the 
interpretation   or   performance   of   S. 


268  or  any  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  now  in  effect.  Under  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal,  the  same  would  be  true 
as  to  disputes  arising  out  of  any  crite- 
ria issued  in  the  future  dealing  with 
the  allocation  of  energy  from  Hoover 
Dam, 

Presumably,    my    Utah    colleagues 
proposal  is  prompted  by  his  interest  in 
preserving  whatever  rights  Utah  or  en- 
tities   within    Utah    might    have    to 
output  from  Hoover  Dam,  No  entity  in 
Utah  has  ever  held  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  from  the  United  States  of 
Hoover  Dam  output,  and  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  of  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
California  do  not  recognize  any  exist- 
ing right  of  parties  within  Utah,  in- 
cluding the  State  itself,  to  arbitration 
or  judicial  review  of  questions  relating 
to  the  Hoover  contracts  now  in  effect. 
As   to   future   output   from   Hoover 
Dam,  or  regulations  associated  there- 
with, the  new  subsection  would  appear 
to  state  a  truism;  that  is,  whatever 
rights  Utah  or  any  entity  therein  may 
have  are  neither  affirmed  nor  preju- 
diced by  the  enactment  of  S,  268.  Any 
such    rights    that    may .  be    claimed, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  estab- 
lished elsewhere:   namely,   under  the 
terms  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act   or  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act.  This  is  also  true  with 
respect  to  any  claim  of  rights  founded 
on  regulations  which  are  not  yet  in  ex- 
istence, for  it  goes  without  saying  that 
before  a  regulation  can  confer  a  valid 
right,  the  regulation  itself  must  have  a 
statutory  base. 

I  am  sure  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
my  friend  from  Utah  that  in  the  view 
of  this  Senator,  neither  Utah  nor  any 
entity  within  Utah  can  assert  claims  to 
Hoover  power  that  would  be  even  on  a 
par  with  the  rights  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  let  alone  superior  thereto.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  from  Arizona 
and  California  support  me  in  this  in- 
terpretation with  respect  to  their 
States  rights  to  Hoover  power  output 

3JS  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  all  a  long  way 
of  saying  that  because  I  believe  the 
new  subsection  207(c)  adds  nothing  to 
the  legal  protections  already  accorded 
by  subsections  207  (a)  and  (b).  I  do  not 
object  to  its  inclusion  in  this  amend- 
ment package. 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  S.  268,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Senator  McClure. 
which  will  provide  for  the  installation 
of  new  or  enhanced  hydroelectric 
power  generating  facilities  at  a 
number  of  existing  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation dams. 

I  am,  of  course,  particularly  pleased 
with  the  amendments  with  respect  to 
Hoover  Dam,  which  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  Mr.  Hecht.  offered  to  the 
Senate  in  his  maiden  speech  on  June 


21  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr.  Laxalt,  as 
well  as  for  Senators  Cranston, 
Wilson,  DeConcini,  and  myself.  We 
thus  have  Nevada,  California,  and  Ari- 
zona in  full  agreement  on  the  propos- 
als with  respect  to  Hoover.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  with  the  approval  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Senate  we  will  have 
taken  a  giant  step— not  only  in  en- 
hancing Hoover  for  visitors  and  as  a 
producer  of  power— but  also  toward 
settlement  of  current  disputes  and 
misunderstandings  among  the  Hoover 
power  allottees  in  California,  and  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

I  mentioned  enhancing  Hoover  for 
visitors,  which  is  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  amendments.  As  the 
Senate  knows.  Hoover  Dam— as  a  key 
feature  of  the  great  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area— is  a  magnet 
for  visitors.  The  present  parking,  road- 
way, elevator,  and  other  facilities  to 
handle  the  growing  numbers  wishing 
to  see  this  splendid  hydroelectric  facil- 
ity are  sorely  pressed  and  must  be  up- 
dated. The  Hoover  amendments  will 
accomplish  that,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  authorize  the  uprating  of  the  pow- 
erplant  itself,  substantially  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  generate 
power.  Authorizing  the  upratings  now 
will  permit  full  modernization  of  the 
Hoover  plan  in  a  rational,  programed 
way,  and  avoid  unnecessary  shutdowns 
which  would  otherwise  happen. 

The  Hoover  amendments  also  pro- 
vide that  a  portion  of  the  power  reve- 
nues be  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of 
assisting  repayment  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  as  well  as  salinity  control 
projects  authorized  by  the  Congress  to 
help  maintain  the  quality  of  Colorado 
River  waters  so  essential   to   homes, 
farms,  and  industry,  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  Congress,  in  authorizing 
the  CAP  in  1968,  provided  that  after 
Hoover  payout  in  1987,  surplus  reve- 
nues from  sales  in  Arizona  from  the 
Hoover  plant  would  be  used  to  provide 
funds  for  the  completion  of  the  CAP. 
The  Hoover  amendments  now  define 
those  revenues  to  come  from  the  Ari- 
zona power  users.  This  will  be  a  power- 
ful assist  to  the  CAP,  and  I  want  to 
recognize   the   cooperative   efforts   to 
representatives     of     the     California 
Hoover  allottees,  and  of  Nevada  and 
Arizona    which    made    this    possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  settling  on  the 
charge    that    California    users,    and 
Nevada,  would  bear  to  assist  salinity 
control.  After  repayment  of  the  CAP, 
all  of  those  charges  will  merge  to  con- 
tinue  to   further  assist  payment  for 
necessary  salinity  control. 

Mr.  President,  S.  268  as  amended  is  a 
truly  significant  step  in  the  further 
development  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources, through  utilizing  existing 
dams  and  reservoirs  to  create  more 
clean  and  renewable  energy.  The  en- 
hancement of  the  Hoover  resources 
under  this  bill,  not  only  as  a  place  to 


visit  and  enjoy,  but  from  which  signifi- 
cantly more  hydroelectric  power  will 
be  produced,  will  be  a  signal  accom- 
plishment. The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Energy 
have  made  marked  contributions  in 
these  developments.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  California  and 
Nevada  in  cosponsoring  the  Hecht 
amendments,  and  trust  that  with  their 
continued  assistance,  and  with  the 
continuing  interest  of  the  Bureau  and 
DOE  we  will  gain  final  and  full  agree- 
ment on  the  disposition  of  the  Hoover 
power  resource  and  related  matters. • 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Hecht,  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
S.  268,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  hy- 
dropower  authorization  bill.  This 
amendment  authorizes  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  hydropower  capac- 
ity at  Hoover  Dam  and  facilitates 
agreement  on  the  future  allocation  of 
Hoover  power  beyond  1987  when  the 
current  allocation  contracts  expire. 

After  protracted  negotiation  among 
the  three  States  of  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  California  and  under  the  threat  of 
long  and  difficult  litigation,  tentative 
agreement  was  reached  by  most  allot- 
tees on  10  principles  of  settlement  for 
future  power  allocations.  That  settle- 
ment is  tied  to  the  uprating  of  the 
Hoover  powerplant  authorized  in  this 
amendment.  Some  500  megawatts  of 
capacity  will  be  made  available 
through  this  authorization.  Addition- 
ally, the  amendment  authorizes 
needed  visitor  facility  repairs  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  power  revenues  and  a 
new  highway  bridge  below  the  dam  to 
be  financed  through  appropriate  cost- 
sharing  agreements.  Finally,  the 
amendment  allocates  specific  funding 
for  completion  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  to  be  raised  through  a  4y2-mil- 
per-kilowatt-hour  surcharge. 

This  amendment  and  the  bill,  S.  268. 
are  significant  steps  in  the  direction  of 
providing  additional  sources  of  renew- 
able, cheap  hydroelectric  power.  The 
importance  of  the  developments  incor- 
porated in  this  Hoover  amendment 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  offers  a 
resolution  of  the  allocation  struggle  in 
good-faith  negotiations,  one  which  will 
provide  for  the  next  50  years  of  peace- 
ful sharing  of  the  fruits  of  this  marvel 
of  engineering  and  design.  Hoover 
Dam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2120)  was 
agreed  to. 


amendment  no.  2121 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Bakch  ). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Garn.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2121. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  Title  II.  Sec.  207.  add  a  new  subsection 
(c)  as  follows: 

(c)  Any  right  to  determine  by  arbitration 
or  court  proceedings  any  dispute  or  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  interpretation  or  per- 
formance of  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  laws  of  the  United  States  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  this  Act.  or  the  Criteria  or 
Regulations,  either  to  be  published  or  subse- 
quently amended  relating  in  any  way  to  al- 
location of  energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam 
from  capacity  existing  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  or  increased  capacity  resulting  from  the 
Uprating  Program. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  for  his  cooperation  in 
accepting  the  modification  I  have  pro- 
posed be  added  to  his  amendment  on 
behalf  of  interests  in  the  State  of 
Utah. 

My  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
207  (c)  to  the  Hecht  amendment.  This 
section  will  preserve  the  right  to  deter- 
mine by  arbitration  or  court  proceed- 
ings the  question  of  whether  Utahans 
are  entitled  to  receive  an  allocation  of 
either  existing  electricity  generated  at 
Hoover  Dam  or  to  the  increased  capac- 
ity which  will  result  from  this  amend- 
ment. This  modification  insures  that 
nothing  in  this  act  will  alter  or  disrupt 
the  legal  rights  of  parties  within  the 
various  Colorado  River  Basin  States  as 
they  presently  exist  under  the  several 
Federal  statutes  governing  the  alloca- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam  power. 

I  recognize  the  longstanding  differ- 
ences between  the  upper  and  lower 
basin  States  over  the  use  of  water  and 
power  on  the  Colorado  River  and  wish 
to  make  clear  that  my  intent  through 
this  amendment  is  to  protect  the  right 
of  Utahans  to  make  a  claim  to  this 
power. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  that 
my  friend  from  Nevada  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  such  claim  exists  under 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of 
1928,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Adjustment 
Act  of  1949,  or  any  other  Federal  stat- 
utes. Nevertheless,  such  a  claim  has 
been  made  and  an  application  for 
Hoover  Dam  power  has  l)een  filed  on 
behalf  of  Utah  electrical  consumers. 
My  amendment  guarantees  that  noth- 
ing in  this  act  will  adversely  affect  a 
fair  resolution  of  that  or  any  other 
claim  by  arbitration  or  court  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  we  westerners  have 
been  arguing  over  water  related  issues 
continually  now  for  years,  yet  we 
remain  the  l>est  of  friends  and  good 


neighbors.  I  again  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  fairness  in  dealing 
with  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2121)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  privileged,  together  with 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  package  of  amendments  to  S.  268 
relating  to  Hoover  which  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  Mr.  Hecht.  has  been  ad- 
dressing. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  of  Arizo- 
na's agreement  with  the  views  just 
stated  on  behalf  of  Nevada  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  In  short,  the  proposed 
amendment  neither  adds  any  rights  or 
entitlements,  nor  of  course  does  it  de- 
tract in  any  way  from  any  such  rights 
or  entitlements,  whatever  they  may 
be.  if  indeed  any.» 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  able  to  con- 
sider S.  268  at  this  time.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  similar  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  in  both  the  96th 
and  97th  Congresses.  I  only  hope  that 
the  third  time  is  the  winner. 

This  legislation  is  very  important  to 
the  Western  States  and  in  particular, 
to  my  own  home  State  of  Idaho,  but  I 
also  emphasize  the  development  of  our 
hydroelectric  resources  is  indeed  in 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Purpose.  Background, 
auid  Further  Discussion"  sections  of 
the  committee  report  (98-137)  which 
accompanied  S.  268  when  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  May  20  of  this 
year,  he  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

As  ordered  reported.  S.  268  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  hydroelectric 
generating  facilities  at  seven  existing 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  located  in 
California,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1977.  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  published  a  report 
entitled  "Western  Energy  Expansion 
Study."  The  report,  as  part  of  the  Bureau's 
general  investigations  program,  examined 
the  potential  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  Including  pumped  storage,  at 
both  new  sites  and  existing  Bureau  facilities 
in  the  17  Western  States.  A  total  of  127  pro- 
posals for  hydroelectric  development  were 
examined,  of  which  61  proposals  were  rec- 
ommended for  further  study. 

Based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
report,  legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
95th  Congress  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  proposed  generating  facilities  at  eight  of 
the  sites  evaluated;  however,  Congress  ad- 


journed prior  to  action  on  the  measures.  In 
the  96th  Congress,  similar  legislation  was 
introduced  but  with  the  benefit  of  addition- 
al studies  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  measure  authorized  con- 
struction of  13  powerplants  at  existing 
projects.  The  bill  (S.  1420)  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  but  was  not  considered  by  the 
House  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  96th 
Congress.  In  the  97th  Congress,  a  similar 
bill  (S.  306)  passed  the  Senate  but.  once 
again.  Congress  adjourned  prior  to  final 
consideration. 

Except  for  the  deletion  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Powerplant  expan- 
sion in  Wyoming  (which  was  authorized  in 
separate  legislation).  S.  268  as  introduced  is 
Identical  to  S.  306  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  97th  Congress.  As  ordered  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  S.  268  authorizes  the  ad- 
dition of  hydroelectric  generating  capacity 
at  seven  sites  with  an  installed  capacity  of 
approximately  188  megawatts  and  an 
annual  generation  of  approximately  385 
million  kilowatt  hours,  or  the  equivalent  in 
energy  of  over  690.000  barrels  of  oil. 

For  comparative  purposes,  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  project  statistics  of  S.  268  as  intro- 
duced and  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee follows: 
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rURTHER  DISCUSSION 

As  in  S.  1420  of  the  96th  Congress  and  S. 
360  of  the  97th  Congress,  the  Committee 
has  retained  the  concept  of  a  "conditional 
authorization"  for  certain  projects  author- 
ized in  the  bill.  This  provides  an  opportuni- 
ty for  non-Federal  entities  to  secure  a  li- 
cense from  the  Federal  Energy  Commission 
prior  to  October  1.  1985.  after  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
construct  those  projects  for  which  licenses 
have  not  been  granted. 

The  Committee  also  notes  the  opportuni- 
ty provided  pursuant  to  the  popularly  re- 
ferred to  Contributed  Funds  Act "  (41  Stat. 
1404.  43  U.S.C.  i  395)  for  non-Federal  contri- 
butions to  be  made  towards  the  construction 
of  the  Federal  facilities  authorized  in  S.  268. 
Many  reclamation  projects  have  received 
funding  assistance  from  non-Federal  sources 
and  this  practice  may  serve  to  provide  not 
only  for  construction  on  a  more  timely  basis 
but  also  to  alleviate  the  impact  of  water  re- 


IMI 


source   development   expenditures   on   the 
Federal  budget. 

During  consideration  of  S.  268*efore  the 
Committee  on  May  13.  1983.  Senator  Wallop 
expressed  concern   regarding  the   relation- 
ship   of    increased    power    generation    at 
Guernsey  Dam  in  Wyoming  to  the  current 
practice  of  providing  a  'sUt  run"  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  seepage  in  canals  of 
the  North  Platte  Project.  The  silt  run  oper- 
ation involves  lowering  the  level  of  Guern- 
sey   Reservoir    so    that    silt    deposits    are 
flushed  from  the  reservoir.  The  sediment 
laden  water  is  then  diverted  into  the  North 
Platte  projects  canal  system  where  the  silt 
blanket  the  canal  bottoms  and  sides  thereby 
reducing    seepage.    Lowering   the    level    of 
Guernsey  Reservoir  affects  power  genera- 
tion Senator  Wallop  is  working  closely  with 
water  users  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  an  attempt  to  rectify  the  apparent  con- 
flict and  may  offer  amendatory  language  to 
S.  268  when  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    As   my   colleagues 
will  note,  in  that  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee reported  entitled  "Further  Dis- 
cussion," mention  was  made  of  the  op- 
portunity   for    non-Federal    contribu- 
tions toward  construction  of  the  pow- 
erplants authorized  in  the  bill.  This  is 
not  a  new  concept  in  the  reclamation 
program  and  indeed  dates  from  the 
early  1920's  and  the  passage  of  the  so- 
called  Contributed  Funds  Act  in  1921. 
I  recall  that  a  substantial  contribution 
was  made  by  the  State  of  Washington 
toward    construction    of    the    Second 
Bacon  Siphon  and  Tunnel,  a  feature 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  in  the 
mid-1970's.   and   only   last   year,   the 
State  of  Wyoming  pledged  to  contrib- 
ute  toward   the  modification  of   the 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Powerplant.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  States  or  other 
non-Federal  entities  will  continue  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  authority  of 
the   Contributed  Funds   Act   thereby 
helping  to  pave  the  way  for  continued 
water  resources  development  and  de- 
creasing the  pressure  on  the  Federal 
budget.  ^  ._. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  the  unanimi- 
ty with  which  the  so-called  Hoover 
amendment  was  offered  to  S.  268  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  Southwest.  As 
they  will  recall,  an  attempt  to  author- 
ize the  Hoover  uprating  program  was 
made  in  the  last  Congress,  but  ques- 
tions regarding  the  proposal  were  not 
resolved  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
measure  by  the  Senate.  During  this 
Congress,  with  the  leadership  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr 
Hecht  the  problems  were  resolved 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him 
for  his  successful  efforts. 

I  would  also  extend  my  appreciation 
for  the  fine  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  the  staffs  of  the  re- 
spective Senators  who  have  participat- 
ed in  the  preparation  of  this  legisla- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 


proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  268 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 
Sec    101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Acts  of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388  and 
Acte  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto),  is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  hydroelectric  powerplante  at 
existing  reclamation  project  facilities  at  lo- 
cations and  in  the  approximate  capacities 
set  forth  in  section  104  of  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  construction  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  a  powerplant  designated  in 
subsection  (a),  (c),  or  (g)  of  section  104  of 
this  Act  may  not  proceed  prior  to  October  1, 
1985  or  if  a  license  has  been  issued  prior  to 
such  date  to  a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant 
to  section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  797)  to  construct  such  powerplant.  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  modify  the  capacity  of  a  powerplant 
designated  in  section  104  as  determined  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  during  postauthor- 
ization  study  and  design,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
transmission  facilities  as  required  physically 
to  connect  the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
authorized  in  section  104  of  this  Act  to  ex- 
isting power  systems  and  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  accomplish  distribution  and 
marketing  of  power  generated  by  Power- 
plants  constructed  pursuant  to  section  104 
of  this  Act.  and  to  purchase  replacement  ca- 
pacity energy,  or  both  in  order  to  maintain 
contractual  deliveries  to  customers  during 
unit  outages  which  result  from  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  powerplants  authorized  in 
section  104  of  this  Act. 

Sec  103.  During  Federal  construction  of 
powerplants  authorized  in  section  104  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  seek  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  of  capacity,  energy,  or  both  to 
power  customers  due  to  unit  outages  which 
result  from  such  construction.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  seek  to  maintain  con- 
tractual deliveries  of  capacity,  energy,  or 
both  at  contract  prices  to  customers  affect- 
ed by  unit  outages  resulting  from  such  Fed- 
eral construction. 

Sec  104  (a)  Whiskeytown  powerplant 
unit.  Central  Valley  project.  California,  con- 
sisting of  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  three 
thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet  works  of 
Whiskeytown  Dam. 

(b)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program,  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ten  thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtail  Afterbay  Dam. 

(c)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  consisting  of  four 
turbine  generator  units  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dam. 

(d)  Palisades  Powerplant  enlargement. 
Palisades  project,  Idaho-Wyoming,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units 
so  as  to  Increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by 
ninety  thousand  kilowatts. 


(e)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit, 
Boise  project,  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  unit  to  increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  kilowatts. 

(f)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement.  Minidoka  project.  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  two  turbine  genera- 
tor units  of  fifteen  thousand  kUowatU  each 
in  replacement  of  existing  units  one 
through  six. 

(g)  Guernsey  jjowerplant  enlargement. 
North  Platte  project,  Wyoming,  consisting 
of  one  turbine  generator  unit  to  increase 
the  powerplant  capacity  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand kilowatts. 

Sec  105.  (a)  Hydroelectric  power  generat- 
ed by  Federal  faculties  constructed  pursu- 
ant to  section  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  through  existing  Feder- 
al hydroelectric  power  marketing  programs 
in  accordance  with  existing  law  and  policy 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  powerplants  constructed 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  Act  shall  be 
financially  Integrated  with  and  the  power 
marketed  under  rate  schedules  in  effect  for 
the  several  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  Whiskeytown  and  Red  Bluff  power- 
plant  units  shall  be  marketed  through  the 
Central  Valley  project  power  marketing  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit 
shall  be  marketed  through  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program  power  marketing 
program: 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement,  An- 
derson Ranch  powerplant  unit,  and  Mini- 
doka powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Feder- 
al Columbia  River  Power  System;  and 

(4)  Guernsey  powerplant  unit  shall  be 
marketed  through  the  Western  Division, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  power 
marketing  program. 

Sec  106.  Powerplants  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act  shall  be  designed,  con- 
structed, and  operated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  compatible  with  valid  existing  water 
rights  or  water  delivery  to  the  holder  of  any 
valid  water  service  contract. 

Sec  107.  The  interest  rate  used  for  com- 
puting interest  during  construction  and  In- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursable cost  of  a  powerplant  authorized  in 
section  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
begiiuiing  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction of  such  powerplant  commenced, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Inter- 
est rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its 
outstanding  marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  fif- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  Issue. 

Sec  108.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  beginning  October  1. 
1983.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
construction  of  the  powerplants  authorized 
in  section  104  of  this  Act  the  amounts  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b).  on  the  basis  of  Octo- 
ber 1983  price  levels,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  of  construction  cost  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  type  of  construction 
involved  herein.  There  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  102  and  103  of  this 
Act.  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Federal  powerplants  authorized  in  section 
104  of  this  Act. 
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(bxi)  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit. 
$3,780,000. 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant. 
$25,600,000. 

(3>  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit. 
$42,100,000. 

(4)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement. 
$76,000,000. 

(5)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit. 
$14,317,000. 

(6)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement.  $73,437,000. 

(7)  Guernsey  powerplant  enlargement. 
$22,337,000. 

Sec.  109.  The  provisions  of  this  title  I 
shall  not  apply  to  any  project  authorized  or 
affected  by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  increase  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting generating  equipment  and  appurte- 
nances at  Hoover  Powerplant  (hereinafter 
"Uprating  Program");  and  to  improve  park- 
ing, visitor  facilities,  and  roadways  and  to 
provide  additional  elevators,  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  will  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
sufficiency  of  visitor  access  to  Hoover  Dam 
and  Powerplant  (hereinafter  "Visitor  Facili- 
ties Program"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  Colorado  River 
bridge  crossing,  including  suitable  approach 
spans.  immediately  downstream  from 
Hoover  Dam  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
traffic  congestion  and  reducing  safety  haz- 
ards. This  bridge  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  and  shall  neither 
be  funded  nor  repaid  from  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Fund  or  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  403  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968  (43  U.S.C.  1543(c):  82 
Slat.  894)  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  all  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  authorized  in 
Title  III  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  recreation  concession- 
aires), until  completion  of  repayment  re- 
quirements of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project:". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  said  subsection  (c)  is  re- 
vised by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  existing  proviso:  "Provided,  however. 
That  for  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  com- 
mencing June  1.  1987.  and  for  the  Parker- 
Davis  Project  commencing  June  1.  2005.  and 
until  the  end  of  the  repayment  period  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  described  in 
section  301(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  provide  for  such  surplus  reve- 
nues by  including  the  equivalent  of  4't  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  in  the  rates  charged  to 
purchasers  in  Arizona  for  application  to  the 
purposes  specified  in  subsection  (f>  of  this 
section  and  by  including  the  equivalent  of 
2^  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in  the  rates 
charged  to  purchasers  in  California  and 
Nevada  for  application  to  the  purposes  of 
sut>section  (g)  of  this  section  as  amended 
and  supplemented:  Provided  further.  That 
after  the  repayment  period  for  said  Central 
Arizona  Project,  the  equivalent  of  2'-^  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  shall  be  included  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  in  the  rates  charged  to 
purchasers  in  Arizona.  California  and 
Nevada  to  provide  revenues  for  application 
to  the  purposes  of  said  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section:" 

Sec.  203.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
of  1928  (43  US.C.  617  et  seq..  45  Stat.  1057), 


as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  further 
amended: 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(b).  by 
striking  out  "except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  advances  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $165,000,000".  and  by  replacing 
the  comma  after  the  word  "Act"  with  a 
period. 

(b)  In  section  3.  by  deleting  "$165,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$242,000,000. 
of  which  $77,000,000  (October  1983  price 
levels)  shall  be  adjusted  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  of  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  appli- 
cable to  the  type  of  construction  involved 
herein.  Said  $77,000,000  represents  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  for  the  Uprating 
Program  and  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram.". 

Sec.  204.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1940  (43  U.S.C.  618  et  seq.. 
54  Stat.  774).  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed, is  further  amended: 

(a)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"during  the  period  beginning  June  1.  1937. 
and  ending  May  31.  1987"  appearing  in  the 
introductory  paragraph  of  section  1  and  in 
section  1(a),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"beginning  June  1.  1937". 

(b)  In  section  Kb)  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"and  such  portion  of  such  advances  made  on 
and  after  June  1,  1937.  as  (on  the  basis  of 
repayment  thereof  within  such  fifty-year 
period  or  periods  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine) will  be  repayable  prior  to  June  1. 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
such  advances  made  on  and  after  June  1. 
1937.  over  fifty-year  periods". 

(c)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c):  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  of  sul)section  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by 
adding  subsection  (e)  to  read: 

"(e)  To  provide  revenues  from  and  after 
June  1.  1987.  for  application  to  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  403(c)(2)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968.  as  amended 
and  supplemented.". 

(d)  In  section  2: 

( 1 )  By  deleting  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "All 
receipts  from  the  project  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  and  shall  be 
available,  without  further  appropriation, 
for: 

(a)  Defraying  the  costs  of  operation  (in- 
cluding purchase  of  supplemental  energy  to 
meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  firm  energy 
which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  obligated 
by  contract  to  supply),  maintenance  and  re- 
placements of.  and  emergency  expenditures 
for.  all  facilities  of  the  project,  within  such 
separate  limitations  as  may  be  included  in 
annual  appropriations  Acts:"  and 

(2)  By  deleting  existing  section  2(e)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  2(e) 
reading: 

"(e)  Transfer  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Development  Fund  established  by 
Title  IV  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
of  the  revenues  referred  to  in  section  1(e)  of 
this  Act.". 

(e>  By  deleting  the  final  period  and  plac- 
ing a  colon  at  the  end  of  section  6  and 
adding:  ■Provided,  That  on  appropriated 
funds  advanced,  respectively,  for  the  Uprat- 
ing Program  and  for  the  Visitor  Facilities 
Program  as  defined  in  section  201(a)  of  [S. 
268].  the  rate  of  interest  for  advances  for 
each  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  initial  advance  for 


the  particular  program  involved  is  made,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  fif- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  issue.". 

(f)  In  section  12.  in  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning with  "Replacements",  by  deleting 
"during  the  period  from  June  1,  1937.  to 
May  31,  1987.  inclusive"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "beginning  June  1.  1937". 

Sec  205.  (a)  Capacity  resulting  from  the 
Uprating  Program  and  associated  energy 
shall  be  allocated  for  use  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  in  the  respective 
amounts  specified  in  the  applicable  power 
marketing  criteria  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Such  allocated  capacity 
and  associated  energy  shall  be  disposed  of 
only  pursuant  to  contracts  effective  June  1, 
1987  and  expiring  on  September  30.  2017. 
between  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  pur- 
chasers in  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada 
eligible  to  enter  into  such  contracts  under 
section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  such  contracts  shall  be 
made  with  the  agency  designated  by  state 
law  as  the  agent  of  such  state  for  purchas- 
ing power  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project. 

(b)  The  Uprating  Program  authorized 
under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act  may  be  un- 
dertaken with  appropriated  funds  or  with 
funds  advanced  under  contracts  made  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  non-Federal 
purchasers  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Any 
funding  provided  by  non-Federal  purchasers 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  contracts. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  law.  funds  advanced  by  non-Federal 
purchasers  for  use  in  the  Uprating  Program 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  Fund  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
Uprating  Program. 

(d)  Those  amounts  advanced  by  non-Fed- 
eral purchasers  shall  be  financially  integrat- 
ed as  capital  costs  with  other  project  costs 
for  rate  setting  purposes,  and  shall  be  re- 
turned to  those  purchasers  advancing  funds 
throughout  the  contract  period  through 
credits  which  include  interest  costs  incurred 
by  such  purchasers  for  funds  contributed  to 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  for  the  Uprat- 
ing Program. 

Sec  206.  Reimbursement  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  facilities  author- 
ized under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act.  inclu- 
sive of  any  funds  advanced  by  non-Federal 
purchasers,  shall  be  a  repayment  require- 
ment of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  installation,  except 
that  the  costs  of  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram as  defined  in  section  201(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  l)ecome  a  repayment  requirement  be- 
ginning June  1.  1987.  or  when  substantially 
completed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  if  later. 

Sec.  207.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  either  support  or  prejudice: 

(a)  claims  concerning  the  existence  or 
scope  of  any  right  to  renew  a  contract  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  this  Act  for  purchase 
of  electrical  energy  generated  at  Hoover 
Dam.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  any 
right  to  increased  capacity  resulting  from 
the  Uprating  Program,  or 

(b)  claims  concerning  the  existence  or 
scope  of  preference  in  the  purchase  of  elec- 
trical energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam.  in- 


cluding, but  not  limited  to.  any  right  to  in- 
creased capacity  resulting  from  the  Uprat- 
ing Program,  w.     . 

(c)  any  right  to  determine  by  arbitration 
or  court  proceedings  any  dispute  or  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  interpretation  or  per- 
formance of  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  laws  of  the  United  States  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  this  Act,  or  the  Criteria  or 
Regulations,  either  to  be  published  or  subse- 
quently amended  relating  in  any  way  to  al- 
location of  energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam 
from  capacity  existing  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  or  increased  capacity  resulting  from  the 
Uprating  Program. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsi(ier  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DISCHARGE  AND  REFERRAL  OF 
S.  278 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
would  propose  to  discharge  the  Energy 
Committee  from  further  consideration 
of  S.  278,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Lowndesville  Recreation  Area  as  the 
"Jim  Rampey  Recreation  Area,"  and 
then  to  refer  that  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  if  the  minority  leader  will 
concur  in  that  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  TESTIMONY 
AND  PRODUCTION  OF  DOCU- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  deal- 
ing with  the  authorization  for  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  in  litigation,  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  200)  to  authorize  tes- 
timony and  production  of  documents  in  the 
case  of  State  of  Florida  v.  Charles  H. 
Rogers,  Jr..  Cr.  No.  83-14931. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  testimony  by 
Barbara  Schwartz  and  Rusty  Roberts, 
employees  in  Senator  Hawkins'  office, 
and  Patti  Allen,  a  former  employee,  in 
the  case  of  State  of  Florida  against 
Charles  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  which  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  11th 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida,  Dade 
County.  Counsel  for  the  State  has  re- 


quested this  testimony  at  the  trial, 
which  is  set  for  October  3,  1983.  This 
criminal  prosecution  charges  a  scheme 
of  fraud,  including  mail  fraud,  under 
the  Florida  statutes.  This  resolution 
would  authorize  Ms.  Schwartz,  Ms. 
Allen,  and  Mr.  Roberts  to  testify  and 
produce  documents  regarding  the 
charges  underlying  the  prosecution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution   (S.    Res.    200)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  200 
Whereas,  the  case  of  State  of  Florida  v. 
Charles  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Criminal  Action  No. 
83-14931,  is  set  for  trial  on  October  3.  1983. 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Eleventh  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  Florida.  In  and  For  Dade 
County: 

Whereas,  counsel  for  the  state  has  re- 
quested the  production  of  documents  and 
the  testimony  of  Barbara  Schwartz  and 
Rusty  Roberts.  Senate  employees  in  Sena- 
tor Hawkins'  Winter  Park,  and  Miami.  Flori- 
da offices,  respectively,  and  Patti  Allen,  a 
former  employee  in  Senator  Hawkins' 
Winter  Park  office; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  production 
of  documents  and  the  testimony  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  is  needful  for  use  in 
any  court  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the 
Senate  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Barbara  Schwartz.  Rusty 
Roberts,  and  Patti  Allen  are  authorized  to 
produce  documents  and  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  State  of  Florida  v.  Charles  H.  Rogers. 
Jr..  Criminal  Action  No.  83-14931.  except 
concerning  documents  and/or  matters  that 
are  privileged  from  disclosure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT  AND 
PROCEDURE  UPON  RECONVEN- 
ING 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous  consent  request  in  respect 
to  the  status  of  the  adjournment  and 
our  return  after  the  statutory  August 
recess,  and  if  the  minority  leader  is 
prepared  to  consider  that  request  at 
this  time,  I  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  on  this  side  on  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  over  until  Monday,  Sep- 


tember 12,  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  re- 
ceivlfel  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  appropriately  referred,  and  that 
the  Vice  President,  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  Acting  President  pro  tempo- 
re may  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  until  September  12,  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  file  re- 
ports on  Thursday,  September  1,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
Monday,  September  12,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with,  no  res- 
olutions come  over  under  the  rule,  the 
call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with, 
and  following  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  in  length,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each;  provided 
further  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  will  not 
object— I  have  two  questions  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

One,  what  time  will  the  Senate  con- 
vene on  Monday,  September  12? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
two  inquiries:  One,  the  number  of  the 
adjournment  resolution  sent  to  us  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
which    has    been    adopted    by    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ac- 
cording to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 153,  the  Senate  will  reconvene  at 
12  noon. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
It  is  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
153.  Is  that  correct? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  other  reservation  I  would  make 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  who  is 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put 
the  question  to  the  Chair,  in  turn,  in 
the  nature  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry: 
How  would  that  request  be  interpreted 
by  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  of 
this  moment,  there  is  no  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  none  having  been 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  the  answer  implic- 
it in  that  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
would  be  any  Senator  so  designated  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
the  right  to  make  that  designation. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  President,  does  the  minority 
leader  have  any  further  inquiry  on 
that  subject?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  have  no  problem  with  that  provision. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  problem  with 
it,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  remains  to  be  done, 
and  I  wonder  if  we  are  ready  now  to 
undertake  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  will  be  a  Senator  designated 
for  such  purpose  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing as  well,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  there  is  no  necessi- 
ty that  one  be  designated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  one  may  be  desig- 
nated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct— one  may  be  desig- 
nated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  there  is  need  for  it. 


CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  discussing  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee whether  or  not  there  is  any  hope 
that  we  might  get  up  the  compromise 
farm  bill  or  any  portion  thereof  before 
we  adjourn. 

The  chairman  has  been  very  good 
about  getting  everything  out  of  the 
committee  but  once  it  gets  to  the 
Chamber  we  seem  to  get  hung  up  not 
through  any  fault  of  the  chairman.  He 
has  been  ready  to  go  for  2  weeks.  We 
were  ready  to  go  last  December  on  the 
PIK  bill.  But  we  seem  to  have  some 
who  just  obstruct  legislation  at  the 
last  moment,  and  I  think  it  is  short- 
sighted. 

I  agree  with  the  view  shared  by  the 
chairman  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  that  we  should  move  this 
legislation.  We  did  it  in  the  committee. 
It  was  done  on  a  consensus  basis.  It 
was  not  partisan  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  that.  If 
he  has  any  more  rabbits  he  can  pull 
out  of  his  hat  at  this  late  hour  it 
would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  the  hutch  is 
empty.  We  met,  as  he  knows,  late  last 
evening,  trying  to  work  out  some  ac- 
commodation among  Senators.  Appar- 
ently that  is  not  possible. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  it  looks  a  little  bit  futile 
as  of  now.  But  I  think  we  should 
confer  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  see  if  he  perceives  that  there 
might  be  a  window  that  we  could  take 
at  least  some  part  of  this  legislation 
and  consider  it. 


When  I  talked  to  the  majority  leader 
an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  he  did  not  see 
that  possibility.  But  maybe,  the  situa- 
tion being  fluid  as  it  is,  there  is  now 
some  opportunity.  However,  I  must 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  doubt  it. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  and  while  the 
Senator  is  yielding  to  me,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  express  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  the  leadership 
that  he  has  constantly  shown  in  help- 
ing move  legislation  to  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. As  he  says,  we  reported  it  out 
of  the  committee  and  it  is  on  the  cal- 
endar but  there  it  stops. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would 
reconsider  their  positions  because 
about  $1  billion  worth  of  income,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  involved  for  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country.  As  long  as  this 
Senate  is  gripped  by  the  inertia  of  this 
filibuster  the  farmers  are  going  to  be 
deprived  of  that  money  and  that 
income. 

I  share  that  hope  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  maybe  we  might 
find  some  sort  of  a  window  today  to 
move  it  along. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

I  talked  to  a  number  of  people  rep- 
resenting various  farm  groups  who  are 
anxiously  awaiting  a  final  decision. 

I  have  indicated  to  them,  as  the 
chairman  has,  and  we  have  had  discus- 
sions, as  the  chairman  knows,  as  re- 
cently as  last  night,  off  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  Vice  President's  room, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
presiding,  trying  to  hammer  out  the 
difference. 

Frankly,  it  seemed  to  many  of  us  the 
big  hangup  was  in  the  wheat  and  feed- 
grain  section. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday  in  the 
Chamber,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee had  authorized  those  of  us  in 
heavy  production  areas  to  try  to  work 
out  something  as  he  has  always  done 
in  the  past,  and  we  are  very  grateful 
for  that. 

We  believe  we  had  a  consensus.  The 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, for  example,  said  they  would  not 
oppose  the  compromise.  The  Kansas 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  said 
they  would  actively  support  the  com- 
promise. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  for  giving  us  all  of  that 
time  to  try  to  work  it  out. 

We  have  had  great  success  in  getting 
major  legislation  out  of  the  committee 
but  I  guess  we  cannot  fault  any  Sena- 
tor who  wants  to  hold  it  up  on  the 
Senate  floor.  So  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  for  all  the  committee  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  cour- 
tesies extended  us  by  the  chairman 
not  only  this  year  but  over  the  years, 
and  for  his  willingness  to  get  it  out  on 
the  floor  and  give  the  Senate  a  chance 
to  work  its  will.  It  is  only  2:15  and 


there  is  still  a  chance  for  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
and  others  who  seem  to  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  change  their  minds. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  reluctant  to  interrupt  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  but  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  him  if  he  sees 
any  possibility  of  moving  this  target 
price  legislation.  E>oes  he  know  of  any 
development  that  Senator  Dole  and  I 
have  not  heard  about? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
I  must  say  I  do  not.  I  depended  on  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  has  worked  very,  very  hard  to 
try  to  reconcile  the  conflicts,  and  Sen- 
ator Dole  who  has  done  so  as  well  and 
Senator  Jepsen  and  others.  I  met  with 
them.  I  queried  them  periodically,  and 
others,  about  the  prospect,  and  hopes 
have  been  up  and  down  but  right  now 
I  have  to  tell  you  I  do  not  see  any 
prospect  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
work  out  an  agreement. 

In  these,  the  waning  hours  of  the 
Senate  before  the  August  recess, 
unless  we  have  an  agreement,  there  is 
simply  no  time  to  take  up  the  bill. 
That  does  not  mean  we  are  not  going 
to  have  an  agriculture  target  price  bill. 
I  hope  we  will  and  after  we  come  back 
maybe  things  will  look  different.  But  I 
do  not  see  any  realistic  prospect  of 
doing  it  today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  participated  in  the  meet- 
ing last  evening.  He  knows  we  moved 
that  close— and.  of  course,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  cannot  show  that  I 
have  my  fingers  about  an  inch  apart— 
in  reachmg  an  accommodation,  and  I 
just  regret,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Tennessee,  that  we  were  not  able  to 
get  an  agreement  that  he  so  ably  as- 
sisted in  trying  to  achieve. 

But  may  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
not  to  be  final  in  his  judgment  that  no 
action,  no  compromise  or  no  accommo- 
dation can  be  reached,  and  let  us  con- 
tinue to  work. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
encourage  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  all  other  Senators  to  con- 
tinue to  work  on  it,  and  I  pledge  to 
them  my  aid  and  assistance,  for  what- 
ever that  is  worth. 

Mr.  HELMS.  One  final  question  and 
I  will  not  bother  you  further.  Have 
you  announced  the  plans  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  an  adjourn- 
ment or  recess? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not.  I  advised  the  minority  leader  a 
few  moments  ago  that  I  had  a  meeting 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  at  3 
o'clock  and  at  3  o'clock  I  will  have  an- 
other reading  on  the  progress  of  the 
conferees  on  the  DOD  bill  and  we  will 
make  a  final  judgment  about  the  time 
for  adjournment  then. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago 
I  hoped  we  get  out  tonight  and  I  still 
hope  so  but  I  would  like  to  reserve 
judgment  on  it  until  I  have  the  report 
from  Senator  Tower. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hope  you  do,  and  1 
thank  you  for  giving  us  that  last  op- 
portunity to  try  to  work  something 
out  because,  as  I  said  earlier  m  my  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  we  are  talking  about  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  income  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  I  would 
like  to  work  it  out  if  we  can.  and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  am  so  deeply  grateful  for  his  pa- 
tience and  his  cooperation  throughout 
this  ordeal.  _^    .,     ^    .^ 

Mr  BAKER.  Well.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  an  ordeal  and  I  am  grateful 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  his  work.  He  has  been 
most  diligent  and  effective  in  bringing 
the  parties  very  close  together,  and  I 
thought  for  a  while  last  night  that  we 
had  it  made.  But  once  more  it  slipped 
away  from  us.  But  we  will  keep  trying. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Thank  you. 
Mr  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  „     „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


WE  MUST  REPAIR  OUR  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
economic  indicators  signal  that  we 
have  begun  to  climb  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  recession  in  which  we  have  been 
mired  since  July  1981.  However  we 
must  not  forget  that  recovery  still  will 
be  a  very  long  time  coming  for  many 
millions  of  Americans  who  lost  their 
jobs  and.  in  many  cases,  their  posses- 
sions and  homes  as  well. 

Unemployment  while  it  has  been 
falling  for  the  past  several  months,  is 
still  at  a  terribly  high  level  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  The  national  total  un- 
employment rate  in  June,  the  latest 
month  for  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  announced  figures,  was  10 
rK^rccrit 

No  Member  of  this  body  should  rest 
while  we  have  over  11  million  persons 
in  the  American  work  force  who  are 
idle-  while  5.7  million  are  working  part 
time  because  they  cannot  find  full 
time  work;  and  while  1.7  million  are 
still  so  discouraged  as  a  result  of  their 
unsuccessful  search  for  work  that  they 
have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  al- 
together, and  are  not  counted  among 
the  officially  unemployed. 


And  the  picture  is  even  bleaker  in 
some  of  the  States  that  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  recession.  In  May, 
the  last  month  for  which  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  has  compiled  com- 
prehensive figures,  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  had  an  18.2  percent  unem- 
ployment rate.  Michigan  had  a  14.7- 
percent  unemployment  rate.  Ohio  had 
a  12.9-percent  rate.  All  told.  19  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  rates 
over  10  percent. 

It   is   also   important   to   note   that 
those  who  have  been  laid  off  in  this 
recession   are   remaining   unemployed 
longer  than  in  previous  recessions.  In 
May  of  this  year,  1.55  million  workers 
had  been  unemployed  for  a  full  12 
months,  and  this  does  not  count  the 
structurally  unemployed  who  have  not 
worked  in  recent  years.  One  revealing 
statistic  is  the  "cumulative  weeks  of 
current  national  unemployment"— the 
product  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
unemployed   persons  by   the   average 
time   that   they    have   been   without 
work.  While  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  finally  is  falling,  the  "cumu- 
lative weeks  of  current  national  unem- 
ployment" still  is  increasing.  It  rose 
from  215.2  million  in  April  to  228,3 
million  in  May. 

The  "cumulative  weeks  of  current 
national  unemployment "  in  1980  was 
approximately  90  million.  Today  it  is 
nearly  230  million,  over  250  percent  of 
what  it  was  only  3  years  ago. 

Just  yesterday  morning,  we  were 
greeted  by  headlines  in  the  major 
newspapers  announcing  that  "U.S. 
Poverty  Rate  Rises  to  15  Percent" 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  accom- 
panying article  states  that  we  now 
have  the  highest  national  poverty  rate 
since  1965— the  highest  rate  in  nearly 
20  years. 

I  as  have  many  of  my  colleagues,  re- 
peatedly described  in  this  Chamber 
over  the  past  2  years  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed.  I  need  not  do  that  again 
today  We  all  know  what  happens 
when  a  worker  loses  his  or  her  job  and 
exhausts  the  family's  savings. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided unemployment  insurance  as  a 
partial  cushion.  However,  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  currently 
is  not  functioning  to  provide  the 
degree  of  cushioning  that  the  Con- 
gress intended.  This  is  true  primarily 
with  respect  to  programs  of  additional 
benefits  beyond  those  available 
through  the  regular  or  basic  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs  operat- 
ed wholly  by  the  States.  The  system 
simply  has  been  overcome  by  the  se- 
verity of  this  recession  and  the  magni- 
tude of  unemployment  we  have  experi- 
enced and  continue  to  experience. 

Presently,  although  20  of  the  53 
States  and  other  jurisdictions  have  un- 
employment rates  above  10  percent, 
and  the  national  unemployment  rate 
is  10  percent— very  severe  unemploy- 
ment by  historical  standards— only  5 


States  plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  eligible  for  extended  bene- 
fits—the second  of  three  tiers  or  bene- 
fits available  through  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  This  unaccept- 
able situation  is  primarily  the  result  of 
two  factors.  First,  the  Congress  made 
t*o  changes  in  1981  in  the  use  of  the 
insured  unemployment  rate  (the  lUR) 
which  is  used  to  determine  the  eligibil- 
ity of  States  for  the  program.  One  in- 
creased the  level  of  the  lUR  a  State 
must  have  to  qualify.  The  other  omits 
from  the  computation  of  the  lUR  all 
persons  who   are   receiving   extended 
and  supplemental  benefits.  The  lUR 
continues  to  omit  in  its  computation 
all  persons  who  have  exhausted  all  un- 
employment insurance  benefits,  as  it 
did  before  1981. 

Even  had  these  changes  not  been 
made,  however,  use  of  the  lUR  as  the 
sole  eligibility  determinant  for  the  ex- 
tended   benfits    program    was    badly 
flawed.  States  that  are  hardest  hit  by 
unemployment— particularly        where 
the   average   duration   of   unemploy- 
ment is  highest— are  substantially  dis- 
advantaged, because  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  unemployed  populations 
are  not  counted  in  the  lUR.  This  dis- 
torting effect  generally  is  greatest  as  a 
State's  unemployment  rate  peaks  and 
begins  to  fall  but  still  remains  very 
high— as  currently  is  the  case  in  many 
States.  My  own  State  of  West  Virginia 
provides   a  vivid  example:   While  its 
total  unemployment  rate  currently  is 
18.2  percent,  its  lUR  is  only  7.84  per- 
cent. 

In  addition  to  this  unacceptable  situ- 
ation with  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram, we  are  facing  another  crisis  in 
the  supplemental  benefits  program— 
the  third  or  last  tier  of  benefits.  This 
tier  expires  again  on  September  30, 
when  unemployment  is  likely  to  be 
only  slightly,  if  at  all.  improved  from 
the  current  10  percent.  It  is  absolutely 
unthinkable   that   Congress   will   not 
continue  to  provide  weeks  of  benefits 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  number 
now  available  when  the  weeks  of  sup- 
plemental benefits  are  counted,  and 
yet  we  must  go  through  the  motions 
to  be  sure  that  the  program  is  reau- 
thorized again,  and  avoid  an  interrup- 
tion that  could  be  devastating  for  the 
unemployed   and   their   families   who 
are  dependent  on  these  benefits  while 
they  cannot  find  work. 

There  is  yet  a  third  major  problem 
with  the  portions  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  that  are  super- 
imposed on  top  of  the  basic  State  un- 
employment insurance  programs.  This 
problem  is  not  one  of  absence  or  inad- 
equacy of  benefits,  although  those 
problems  also  are  present.  Rather,  it  is 
the  confusion,  distress,  and  cynicism 
that  result  from  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated programs  operated  at  any 
level  of  Government  in  this  Nation— 
that  result  from  a  program  that  is  sup- 
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posed  to  help  those  who  have  fallen 
upon  hard  times  but  instead  often  sty- 
mies and  boggles  the  mind.  It  defies 
understanding  by  the  workers  it  is  de- 
signed to  protect,  by  the  employers 
who  pay  into  its  trust  funds,  by  the 
taxpayers  who  finance  some  of  its  ben- 
efits through  general  revenues,  and. 
indeed,  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  its  creators,  and  the  Federal 
and  State  administrators  who  are 
charged  with  operating  it. 

How  do  we  explain  that  only  five 
States  are  eligible  for  extended  bene- 
fits   when    unemployment    is    higher 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  40  years 
except  during  other  months  of  this 
same   recession?   How   do  we  explain 
that  only  5  States  are  eligible  for  the 
middle  tier  of  benefits  while  all   50 
States  are  eligible  for  the  third  and 
top  tier  of  benefits?  How  do  we  ex- 
plain that  the  long-term  unemployed 
in   a   State   are    promised   a   certain 
number  of  weeks  of  supplemental  ben- 
efits when  they  become  eligible,  but 
that   number  of  weeks   may  change 
three  or  four  times  during  the  course 
of  their  respective  eligibilities?  How  do 
we  explain  that  the  measurement  of  a 
States     unemployment     that     deter- 
mines whether   it   is  eligible   for  ex- 
tended benefits  at  all,  and  how  many 
weeks  of  supplemental  benefits  its  un- 
employed   can     receive,     deliberately ; 
does  not  count  those  among  its  unem- 
ployed who  have  been  out  of  work  the 
longest,  including  those  who  currently 
are  receiving  benefits  under  those  very 
two  programs?  How  do  we  respond  to 
the  jobless  workers  and  their  families 
who  must  depend  on  unemployment 
insurance   because   they   cannot    find 
work,  and  to  the  harried  program  ad- 
ministrator who  must   operate   these 
programs,  when  they  each  agonize  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  whether  there 
will  be  a  third  tier  of  benefits  in  just 
over  8  weeks  when  the  current  pro- 
gram expires— and,   if  so,   how  many 
weeks  of  benefits  it  will  provide? 

Madam  President,  the  extended  ben- 
efits and  supplemental  benefits  pro- 
grams are  crying  out  for  repair.  The 
basic  idea  of  such  additional  benefits 
is  sound:  it  is.  in  fact,  essential.  But 
these  programs  must  be  repaired  so 
that  they  actually  will  provide  the 
protection  they  were  intended  to  pro- 
vide. They  must  be  repaired  so  they 
will  he  dependable.  And  they  must  be 
repaired  so  that  those  who  need  bene- 
fits beyond  those  provided  in  basic 
State  programs,  those  who  pay  the 
costs,  and  those  who  operate  the  pro- 
grams can  understand  what  help  is 
available,  how  to  obtain  it,  how  much 
it  costs,  and  how  to  operate  the  pro- 
grams providing  it  efficiently. 

These  are  not  minor  reforms.  They 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  tinkering 
with  the  programs.  ICis  time  for  a  real 
overhaul  of  the  system  beyond  the 
basic  benefit  programs  at  the  State 
level. 


Earlier  this  week,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  the  inadequa- 
cy of  the  extended  benefits  program.  I 
believe  it  is  completely  clear  that 
major  revisions  in  the  prograim  are  re- 
quired immediately.  As  I  mentioned  a 
few  moments  ago.  the  supplemental 
benefits  program  expires  in  September 
and  Congress  must  act  to  make  certain 
that  these  benefits  are  not  lost  while 
unemployment  remains  at  crisis  levels 
in  many  States,  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  sense  out  of  these  two  programs, 
and  to  combine  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  complement  each  other 
rather  than  exacerbate  the  flaws  in 
the  other. 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  that 
need  to  be  made.  I  wish  to  highlight 
the  most  important. 

First,  rather  than  having  two  pro- 
grams that  operate  according  to  inex- 
plicably conflicting  State  eligibility 
standards  and  result  in  incomprehensi- 
ble durations  of  benefits,  there  should 
be  only  one  program  providing  bene- 
fits beyond  those  available  through 
the  basic  programs  operated  by  the 
States, 

Second,  rather  than  having,  as  in 
the  current  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. State  eligibility  requirements 
that  dictate  a  State  is  eligible  for  all  or 
nothing  of  the  current  13-week  benefit 
period,  the  program  should  be  struc- 
tured as  the  supplemental  benefits 
program  now  is  structured— where 
States  with  the  highest  levels  of  un- 
employment are  eligible  for  the  great- 
est number  of  weeks  of  benefits,  and 
those  benefits  stage  down  as  unem- 
ployment rates  are  lower. 

Third.  States  should  be  eligible  for 
at  least  the  lowest  tier  of  benefits 
when  their  insured  unemployment 
rates  are  4  percent  or  greater:  The  5- 
percent  threshold  established  in  the 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  simply  is 
too  high. 

Fourth,  the  use  of  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  as  the  sole  determinant 
of  eligibility  no  longer  is  acceptable 
when  the  difference  between  the  in- 
sured and  the  total  unemployment 
rates  often  is  100  percent  or  greater.  It 
is  well  established  that  the  total  un- 
employment rate  compiled  each 
month  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics is  based  on  a  national  sample,  and 
that  the  probability  of  significant 
error  is  very  high  with  respect  to 
States  with  smaller  populations  be- 
cause the  sample  size  is  so  small  there. 
Admittedly  its  use  is  not  ideal.  But 
surely  it  is  apparent  that  use  of  the 
lUR  is  far  from  ideal.  As  a  practical 
matter,  we  cannot  tolerate  a  method- 
ology that  causes  a  State  with  15-per- 
cent unemployment  to  receive  only  a 
very  few  weeks  of  benefits  beyond 
those  in  the  basic  program.  So.  al- 
though efforts  should  be  redoubled  to 
find  a  "better  mousetrap."  in  the 
meantime  we  must  employ  the  total 
unemployment    rate    to    assure    that 


States    and    their    long-term    unem- 
ployed workers  are  treated  fairly. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  financing  of 
the  program  must  be  arranged  so  that, 
as  a  State's  unemployment  rate  in- 
creases, the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  an  increasing  share  of  the  benefits 
in  that  State.  This  can  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  heavy  unemployment  in  any 
State  will  be  largely  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic circumstances  beyond  its  bor- 
ders and  control.  It  also  is  necessary  in 
order  to  minimize  future  incurrence  of 
the  heavy  debts  that  have  been  in- 
curred by  the  trust  funds  of  those 
States  that  have  been  hit  hardest  by 
unemployment  in  the  current  reces- 
sion. To  ignore  this  situation  will 
result  in  ever-increasing  employer  tax- 
ation—which may  well  serve  as  a  dis- 
incentive to  private  sector  hiring— 
with  the  greatest  increases  in  taxes 
falling  in  the  SUtes  that  have  had  the 
worst  unemployment  and  are  in  great- 
est need  of  new  hiring. 

Madam  President,  today  I  have  the 
privilege  of  joining  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  introducing  legislation  that 
will  do  precisely  these  things  which 
must  be  done,  and  which  will  make 
other  changes  of  a  more  technical 
nature  that  nonetheless  also  are  very 
important. 

At  a  time  when  we  all  are  hopeful 
that  the  comer  has  been  turned 
toward  national  economic  recovery,  we 
must  not  forget  those  who  are  the  vic- 
tims and  remain  the  victims  of  this  sad 
episode  In  our  Nation's  economic  his- 
tory. We  must  take  steps  to  assure 
that  the  cushion  of  unemployment  as- 
sistance actually  is  available  to  those 
who  need  it. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  will 
make  the  essential  improvements  in 
the  unemployment  insurance  system 
that  need  to  be  made  now. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Heinz  In  proposing  this  legislation  and 
to  welcome  as  cosponsors  Senators 
Levin.  Specter.  Moynihan,  and  Mat- 
suNAGA  who  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  cosponsor  this  bill  which  is 
being  introduced  by  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  a  true  spirit 
of  bipartisanship.  I  hope  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  which  has  purview 
over  these  programs  will  study  It  care- 
fully over  the  coming  recess  period, 
and  will  move  speedily  to  consider  it  as 
soon  as  the  Congress  reconvenes  In 
September. 

I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  perfect  this  legis- 
lation, so  that  we  can  take  the  steps 
that  we  need  to  take  before  we  face  a 
crisis  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the 
supplemental  benefits  program  on 
September  30. 


Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill,  a  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  benefits  and  financing 
mechanisms  it  provides,  a  brief  listing 
of  all  its  provisions,  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  itself  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

replacinuent  of  the  current  extended 
Benefit  and  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Programs  With  a  Consolidat- 
ed Program 

objectives 
A  consolidated  program  providing  benefits 
beyond  those  available  under  the  states" 
basic  unemployment  insurance  programs 
(generally  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  of  bene- 
fits) is  proposed  for  several  reasons: 

(1)  in  order  to  remedy  the  current  prob- 
lems with  the  Extended  Benefits  program, 
wherein  many  states  with  high  unemploy- 
ment have  been  ineligible  to  participate  in  it 
because  of  various  "quirks'  in  its  eligibility 
criteria; 

(2)  in  order  to  simplify  the  unemployment 
insurance  system,  so  that  it  can  be  better 
understood  by  the  public,  by  public  policy- 
makers, by  businesses  required  to  support 
part  of  its  costs  through  employment  taxes. 
and  by  those  needing  its  benefits: 

(3)  in  order  to  offer  relief  from  terrible 
pressures  on  unemployment  trust  funds 
caused  by  heavy  eligibility  for  extended 
benefits  in  those  states  beset  by  high  unem- 
ployment currently  or  in  the  future:  and 

(4)  in  order  to  set  in  place  a  permanent 
program  providing  a  maximum  duration  of 
benefits  beyond  that  available  currently 
from  the  combination  of  basic  and  extended 
benefits,  with  the  duration  of  benefits  avail- 
able to  any  state  varied  on  the  basis  of  the 
state's  level  of  unemployment,  removing  the 
necessity  for  special  Congressional  action 
during  periods  of  extreme  economic  distress 
and  preventing  harmful  delays  in  additional 
assistance  reaching  the  unemployed  in  dis- 
tressed states. 

The  proposed  program  replaces  both  the 
Extended  Benefits  and  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  programs. 

benefit  and  financing  structure  of  the 

PROGRAM 

The  following  benefits  will  be  available  to 
each  state's  long-term  unemployed  persons, 
based  on  the  state's  Insured  Unemployment 
Rate  (lUR)  or  on  its  Total  Unemployment 
Rate  (TUR)  (whichever  results  in  a  greater 
numl)er  of  weeks  of  benefits  for  the  state), 
with  costs  being  covered  by  the  state  and 
federal  governments  as  indicated: 
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OTHER  alterations  IN  CURRENT  LAW  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  EXTENDED  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
BENEFITS  PROGRAMS 

If  a  State  qualifies  on  the  basis  of  lUR  for 
a  particular  tier,  but  fails  to  qualify  on  the 
basis  of  the  "percentage  of  prior  years" 
factor,  it  automatically  qualifies  for  the 
next  lower  tier. 

If  a  state  has  high  total  unemployment, 
but  a  low  lUR,  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits for  which  it  will  be  eligible  will  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  its  TUR  (as  noted 
in  the  chart  above)  if  that  will  result  in  a 
greater  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  in  the 
state. 

The  "percentage  of  prior  years"  factor 
will  be  qualified  on  the  basis  of  a  six-year 
average  rather  than  a  two-year  average. 

The  lUR  will  be  seasonally  adjusted. 

Each  state  will  have  four  identical  "Bene- 
fit Duration  Periods"  during  each  federal 
fiscal  year  of  three-month  duration.  The 
number  of  weeks,  if  any,  of  "Additional 
Benefits"  to  be  paid  will  be  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  that  period,  and  the  state 
will  pay  that  number  of  weeks  of  benefits 
until  the  next  "Benefit  Duration  Period" 
begins  three  months  later.  Each  "Benefit 
Duration  Period"  will  begin  on  the  first 
Sunday  following  the  first  day  of  the  month 
beginning  each  quarter,  with  the  first  quar- 
ter beginning  with  October  of  each  year. 

When  a  person  becomes  eligible  for  "Addi- 
tional Benefits",  he  will  be  eligible  for  the 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits  in  effect  in  the 
state  at  the  time  he  gained  eligibility  for 
"Additional  Benefits",  and  will  remain  eligi- 
ble for  that  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  state  falls  to  a  lower 
tier  of  benefits.  If  the  state  rises  to  a  higher 
tier  of  benefits  during  his  term  of  "Addi- 
tional Benefits"  eligibility,  his  duration  of 
benefit  eligibility  is  extended  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  Provided,  that  if  a 
state  falls  from  one  tier  of  benefit  duration 
to  a  tier  two  or  more  below  it  during  the 
course  of  the  individuals  eligibility  for  "Ad- 
ditional Benefits",  the  duration  of  benefits 
for  that  individual  will  be  adjusted  to  the 
proper  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  at  that 
lower  tier  (by  subtracting  from  the  number 
of  weeks  of  benefits  payable  at  that  lower 
tier  the  number  of  weeks  of  "Additional 
Benefits"  previously  paid  to  that  individ- 
ual—but in  no  case  will  that  number  be 
fewer  than  2  weeks). 

When  a  person  eligible  for  "Additional 
Benefits"'  moves  to  another  state,  he  re- 
mains eligible  under  the  provisions  govern- 
ing his  eligibility  in  the  state  from  which  he 
moved,  and  that  state  will  continue  to  pay 
benefits  to  him  as  though  he  were  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  from  which  he  moved  (in- 
cluding duration  of  benefits). 

With  respect  to  any  individual,  a  state  is 
granted  flexibility  to  modify  the  require- 
ment for  active  work  search,  and  provision 
to  the  Employment  Service  of  tangible  evi- 
dence of  same,  currently  applicable  to  the 
Extended  and  Supplement  Benefits  pro- 
gram if  the  state  determines  that  labor 
market  conditions  in  both  the  labor  market 
areas  in  which  the  individual  works  and  re- 
sides are  so  depressed  that  such  efforts  as 
normally  are  required  likely  will  not  result 
in  employment,  in  accord  with  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  "Additional  Ben- 
efits"',  an  unemployed  person  must  partici- 
pate in  one  week  of  an  intensive  job  search 
program  administered  by  the  Employment 
Service  if  the  Employment  Service  requests 
such  participation  and  provides  such  a  pro- 
gram that  is  accessible  to  the  unemployed 
person. 


TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 


The  effective  date  of  all  changes  noted 
above  will  vary  in  each  state.  Each  state 
must  modify  its  program  to  align  with  the 
new  federal  requirements  no  later  than  two 
months  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  that  state's  legislature  that 
adjourns  no  earlier  than  four  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Extended  Benefits  program  and  the  Supple- 
mental Benefits  program  (if  any  is  still  In 
effect  at  that  time)  will  cease  to  be  available 
to  unemployed  persons  in  that  state  on  that 
date.  Until  that  date,  the  state  may  pr<x;eed 
under  current  law  (as  that  law  may  other- 
wise be  modified  in  the  meantime). 

The  PSC  program  is  extended  in  its  cur- 
rent form  (Social  Security  Amendments),  in- 
cluding the  phase-out  provision,  but  omit- 
ting the  look-back  provision,  through  March 
31,  1984. 

The  120  percent  factor  in  the  Extended 
Benefits  Program  is  repealed. 

The  state  option  for  use  of  the  TUR  as  an 
eligibility  factor  for  Extended  Benefits,  as 
contained  in  S.  1589  (98th),  is  effective 
through  March  31,  1984. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  required  to 
make  a  study  of  new  and  more  accurate 
measurements  of  unemployment  for  use  in 
unemployment  insurance  programs,  and  to 
submit  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  June  1,  1984. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  instruct- 
ed to  expand  by  a  factor  of  3  its  sample  size 
for  determining  the  Total  Unemployment 
Rate,  giving  special  consideration  to  increas- 
ing the  statistical  reliability  of  each  individ- 
ual state's  TUR  calculation,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  fund 
this  expanded  sample. 


S. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Extended    Unemployment    Compensation. 
Act  of  1983". 

NUBIBER  OF  WEEKS  OF  EXTENDED 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al-State Extended  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  amount  of 
extended  compensation  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  eligibility  period  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  established  in  such  indi- 
viduars  account  for  the  benefit  year  In 
which  such  eligibility  period  begins.'": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"50  per  centum"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "116  percent": 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
•"thirteen""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
applicable  limit  determined  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"thirtynine "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  number  equal  to  26  plus  the  applicable 
limit  determined  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3).'". 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (5)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(1)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
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•■(2)  The  applicable  limit  for  punxjses  of  unemployment  periods  "national  hich-unemployment  period 

paragraph  (1  >  is—  -BENEriT  duration  period  "'K'  A  benefit  duration  period  shall  be  a 

•(A>  30  weeks  in  the  case  of  weeks  begin-  duration  period  national   high-unemployment   period'   with 

Ding  in  a  7-percent  period;  established   under   this  section   shall   be   a  respect  to  all  States  if  the  national  seasonal- 

■•(B)  25  weeks  in  the  case  of  weeks  begin-  ^^'^^^-month  period    begf^^^  ly  adjusted  total  rate  of  unemployment  (a. 

ning  in  a  6-percent  period:  cWndnv  of  January  of  each  vear    and  the  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stalis- 

•(C,  20  weeks  in  the  case  of  weeks  begin-  fj^flU^fJeveV  third  mS  thJreaf  tics,  for  the  period  consisting  of  the  first 

ning  in  a  5-percent  period:  "                  '               '  week  of  such  benefit  duration  period  and 

"(D)  10  weeks  in  the  case  of  weeks  begin-  the  immediately  preceding  12  weeks  equaled 

ning  in  a  4-percent  period:  "seven  percent  period  or  exceeded  10  percent. 

•(E)  0  weeks  in  the  c«e,°L*^'"  ''«8'»-  "(b)  A  benefit  duration  period  shall  be  a  -^^^^^^^  determination  of  benefit  dura- 

ning  in  a  low-unemplo>-ment  period.  ^-percent  period"  w-ith  respect  to  a  State  i  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^„  ^^  ^. 

as  such  periods  are  defined  in  section  203.  the  adjusted  rate  of  insured  unemployment  employment 

"(3)  Each  of  the  applicable  limits  under  under  the  State  law  for  the  period  consist-  „^„,,  „  ..           ....        ...             ,  . 

paragraph  (2)  (including  limits  determined  ing  of  the  first  week  of  such  benefit  dura-  ,  <h)(l)  If  the  application  of  the  provisions 
under  the  alternate  method  provided  in  sec-  tion  period  and  the  immediately  preceding  of  this  subsection  results  in  a  higher  appli- 
tion  203(h))  shall  be  increased  by  5  weeks  in  12  weeks-  ^^oL^iwL  f"""  ,.»  ^tate  under  section 
the  case  of  weeks  beginning  in  a  national  "( 1)  equaled  or  exceeded  7  percent,  and  202(b)(2).  the  applicable  limit  for  such  State 
high-unemployment  period'  as  defined  in  (2)  equaled  or  exceeded  105  percent  of  for  purposes  of  section  202(b)(2)  shall  be  de- 
section  203(g)  the  average  of  such   rates  for  the  corre-  termmed  under  this  subsection,  rather  than 

•,^w4,   K-v^»r,t    «  nrnviriPrt   in   Miboara-  sponding  13-week  period  ending  in  each  of  under  subsections  (b)  through  (f). 

(4)(A)   Except   as   provided   in   subpara  .CI  _'ri:_„  g  „.,e„dar  years  "(2)  A  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  7- 

graphs  (B)  and  (C).  the  applicable  limit  for  the  preceding  6  calendar  years.  ^^^^^^^   ^^^.^^,    .^^^^^^^  ^^.^.    .^^^^ 

an  Individuals  compensation  account  shall  "six-percent  period  ^^^^  period'  or  ^-percent  period'  if— 

be  based  upon  the  applicable  limit  in  effect  ..^^^  f^  benefit  duration  period  shall  be  a  "(A)  in  the  case  of  a  State  for  which  the 

for  the  benefit  duration  period  in  which  ^.p^rcent  period'  with  respect  to  a  State  if  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  compiles  data  on 

such   individual's  eligibility   period  begins.  ^^^  adjusted  rate  of  insured  unemployment  a  month-to-month  basU  with  respect  to  the 

and  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  ^^^^^  ^^^  gi^te  law  for  the  period  consist-  seasonally    adjusted    total    unemployment 

such  individual  for  the  duration  of  such  eli-  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  fj^st  week  of  such  benefit  dura-  rate,  such  adjusted  rate  for  such  State  f(w 

gibility   period,    without    reRard   to   subse-  ^^^n  period  and  the  immediately  preceding  the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which 

quent  changes  in   the  applicable   limit   m  12  weeks-  such  week  begins  falls  within  the  applicable 

effect  for  such  State.  •(  1 )  ( A)  equaled  or  exceeded  6  percent  but  range  described  in  paragraph  (3):  or 

"(B)  If.  during  an  individuals  eligibility  was  less  than  7  percent,  and  "(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  not  described  in 

period,  the  applicable  limit  for  the  State  "(B)  equaled  or  exceeded  105  percent  of  suparagraph  (A)— 

falls  more  than  one  level  (determined  on  the  average  of  such   rates   for  the  corre-  -(i)  the  average  monthly  total  rate  of  un- 

the  basis  of  the  5  levels  described  in  para-  sponding  13-week  period  ending  in  each  of  employment    for   such   State    for    the    12- 

graph  (2))  below  the  limit  in  effect  for  the  the  preceding  6  calendar  years;  or  month   period   immediately   preceding   the 

benefit  duration  period  in  which  such  indi-  "(2)  equaled  or  exceeded  7  percent,  but  month    in    which   such   week   begins   falls 

viduals  eligibility  period  began,  the  applica-  did  not  meet  the  requirement  of  subsection  within   the   applicable   range   described   in 

ble  limit  for  such  individuals  account  shall  (b)  (2).  paragraph  (3).  and 

be  reduced  to  the  applicable  limit  in  effect  "five-percent  period  "<»'  the  total  rate  of  unemployment  for 

at  such  lower  level;  except  that—  K«„„fi,  H„,„,i„r.  r,ori«H  chQii  h»  a  such  State  for  the  month  preceding  the 

"(i,  such  new  applicable  limit  shau  not  be  ...^l^^.'T^^L^'^T^.sl^ZTs.i'.  ii  -^^    '\*»^'^,^   1^   *^^'   "^'"^   '"^^ 

less  than  2  weeks,  and  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^^^  „f  i^^red  unemployment  ^'.^hin  ^^^^  applicable  range^^^^ 

••(ii)  compensation  paid  to  such  individual  ^^der  the  State  law  for  the  period  consist-  <3>  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 

by  reason  of  the  higher  applicable  limit  pre-  j^g  of  the  first  week  of  such  benefit  dura-  aPPhcaoie  range  is  as  louows. 

viously  in  effect  shall  not  be  considered  an  tioai  period  and  the  immediately  preceding  in  the  case  of  a:                The  applicable  range  is: 

overpayment.  liweeks—                                                                         7-pcrcent  period A  rate  e<)ual   10  or  ex- 

"(C)  If.  during  an  individual's  eligibility  "(1)  (A)  equaled  or  exceeded  5  percent  but  ceeding  12  percent. 

period,  the  applicable  limit  for  the  State  in-  was  less  than  6  percent,  and                                  6-percent  period A  rate  equal  to  or  ex 

creases,  the  applicable  limit  for  such  indi-  (B)  equaled  or  exceeded  105  percent  of  ceeding  u  percent  but 

viduals  account  shall  be  increased  to  such  the   average   of   such   rates   for   the  corre-  '*^  '"*"  '^  percent, 

higher  limit. ".  sponding  13-week  period  ending  in  each  of     5-percent A^^^equai  to^^or  ex^ 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  the  preceding  6  calendar  years:  or  J^  J{J|^  u'^^ent  " 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  '(2)  equaled  or  exceeded  6  percent  and  .            ,     ^od                 A  rate  equal  10  or  ex- 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  was  less  than  7  percent,  but  did  not  meet     *  Percent  period *c^^nr9  percent  but 

the  requirement  of  subsection  (c)(1)(B).  igsj  ^^an  10  percent 

"ELIGIBILITY  PERIOD 

"(c)  An  individual's  eligibility  period  for  "four-percent  period  "adjusted  rate  of  insured  unemployment 

any  benefit  year  shall  consist  of  the  first  "<e)  A  benefit  duration  period  shall  be  a  -(ixi)  por  purposes  of  thU  section,  the 

week   in   such   benefit   year   for   which    he  ^-percent  period'  with  respect  to  a  State  if  ^^^^    adjusted  rate  of  insured   unemploy- 

meets  the  requiremenU  of  subsection  (a)(1).  the  adjusted  rate  of  insured  unemployment  ^g^j^.  means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 

and  those  subsequent  weeks  of  unemploy-  under  the  State  law  for  the  period  consist-  dividing- 

ment  In  such  benefit  year  (or  in  the  follow-  ing  of  the  first  week  of  such  benefit  dura-  ..^j^^  ^^^  average  weekly  number  of  indi- 

ing  benefit  year  if  consecutive  from  the  last  tion  period  and  the  immediately  precedmg  viduals  filing  claims  for  regular  compensa- 

week  of  the  prior  benefit  year),  but  shall  12  weeks—  tion  for  weeks  of  unemployment  with  re- 

not  exceed  the  number  of  weeks  equal  to  "(1)  (A)  equaled  or  exceeded  4  percent  but  gp^^.^  ^^  ^^e  specified  period,  as  determined 

the  applicable  limit  for  such  individual  as  less  than  5  percent,  and  (,„  the  basis  of  the  reports  made  by  the 

determined  under  subsection  (b).  "(B)  equaled  or  exceeded  130  percent  of  state  agency  to  the  Secretary,  by 

«„,™,.™  ^^^  average  of  such  rates  for  the  corre-  -(B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 

■PAYMKNT  OF  EXTENDED  COMPENSATION  UNDER  gpondlng  13-week  period  ending  in  each  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  specified  period, 

interstate  CLAIM  the  Preceding  6  Calendar  years;  or  ,               ,,      j,     .  j  .    .J 

"(d)   The   amount   and   duration   of   ex-  •(?)  equaled  or  exceeded  5^ercent^d  '^\^^;!^Z^r^ZZ.':^T^l 

rSldrt^e-tr^^rb^Vefit^pLrent  rh^rlTuireTemoTsT^:ct?on(df(r)%r^  TllTsS.^.^^'^'^''''  ''  ^'^  ^"^^^" 
plan  shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  ^dividual  "low-unemployment  period  "(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ad- 
^blUr'such  'SiSiSs  !^t^ndJi  Som:  '(^  A  benefit  duration  period  shall  be  a  justed  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for  pe- 
Ublishes  such  individual  s  exienaea  com  .j^^.^nemployment  period'  with  respect  to  a  riods  prior  to  the  time  such  rate  was  estab- 
pensation  account.  .  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  adjusted  rate  of  insured  unem-  lished.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estimate 
unemployment  periods  ployment  under  the  State  law  for  the  period  such  rate  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  insured 
Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  Federal-State  consisting  of  the  first  week  of  such  benefit  unemployment  for  such  periods  and  the  ad- 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  duration  period  and  the  immediately  pre-  justed  total  rate  of  unemployment  for  such 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ceding  12  weeks  was  less  than  4  percent.  periods. 
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"(3)  The  adjusted  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment for  any  13-week  period  shall  be 
determined  by  references  to  the  average 
monthly  covered  employment  under  the 
State  law  for  the  first  four  of  the  most 
recent  six  calendar  quarters  ending  before 
the  close  of  such  period. ". 

payments  to  states 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4).  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (2))  of  the 
sum  of  the  sharable  extended  compensation 
and  the  sharable  regular  compensation  paid 
to  individuals  under  the  State  law. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).  the  applicable  percentage  is— 

"(A)  80  percent  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  '7-percent  period'; 

"(B)  70  percent  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  'e-percent  period': 

■■(C)  60  percent  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  S-percent  period':  and 

•(D)  50  percent  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  ^-percent  period'. 

■■(3)  In  the  case  of  sharable  extended  com- 
pensation and  sharable  regular  compensa- 
tion paid  to  individuals  for  additional  weeks 
by  reason  of  section  202(b)(3)  (relating  to  a 
national  high-unemployment  period),  the 
applicable  percentage  is  100  percent.". 

(b)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  in  the  heading  thereon,  by  striking  out 
■Shareable"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■Sharable";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'subsection  (aXlKA) " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)(1)". 

(c)  Section  204(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■sharable  regular  compensation 
"(c)  Por  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1), 
■sharable  regular  compensation'  means  reg- 
ular compensation  paid  to  an  individual  for 
a  week  of  unemployment  in  such  individ- 
ual's eligibility  period— 

■(1)  to  the  extent  that  such  amount  ex- 
ceeds an  amount  equal  to  26  times  the  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  amount  (including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  for  weeks  of  total  un- 
employment payable  to  such  individual 
under  the  State  law  in  the  benefit  year  in 
which  such  eligibility  period  begins;  and 

"(2)  which  would  qualify  as  sharable  ex- 
tended compensation'  under  subsection  (b) 
if  it  were  extended  compensation".'". 

(d)  Section  205(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "beginning  in  an  extended 
benefit  period". 

transfers  to  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account 

Sec  5.  Section  905(b)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  trans- 
ferred into  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  to 
such  account,  an  amount  equal  to— 

'•(i)  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral payments  required  to  be  made  to  States 
under  section  204(a)(1)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  with  respect  to  compensation 
paid  during  a  •7-percent  period'  (as  required 
under  section  204(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act);  plus 


■(ii)  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  payments  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  '6-percent  period'  (as  re- 
quired under  section  204(a)(1)  (B)  of  such 
Act);  plus 

••(iii)  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  payments  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  ' 5-percent  period'  (as  re- 
quired under  section  204(a)(1)(C)  of  such 
Act);  plus 

•■(iv)  100  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  payments  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  for  additional  weeks  by  reason  of 
section  202(b)(3)  (relating  to  a  national 
high-unemployment  period). 

■■(B)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  repaid.". 

JOB  search  provisions 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  (a)(3)(A)(ii)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "seeking  work"  the  following:  '■; 
except  that,  the  State,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  may  modify 
the  requirement  of  this  clause  to  take  into 
account  any  determination  by  the  State 
that  labor  market  conditions  in  the  labor 
market  area  in  which  such  individual  last 
worked,  and  in  the  labor  market  area  in 
which  such  individual  resides,  are  so  de- 
pressed that  actively  seeking  work  likely 
will  not  result  in  employment". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  unless  he  participates  in  an  intensive 
one-week  job  search  program  administered 
by  the  Employment  Service,  if  requested  to 
so  participate.". 

repeal  of  federal  supplemental 
compensation  program 

Sec  7.  Subject  to  section  8.  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
repealed. 

effective  date 

Sec  8.  The  amendments  and  repeal  made 
by  sections  2  through  7  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  but  any  State  may  choose 
to  delay  the  applicability  of  such  amend- 
ments and  repeal  to  that  State  until  a  date 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  follows  the  first  adjournment 
of  a  session  of  such  State's  legislature, 
which  adjournment  occurs  no  earlier  than 
four  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

transition  provisions 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  only  to  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970.  and  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  as  those  Acts 
apply  (without  regard  to  any  amendments 
or  repeal  made  by  sections  2  through  7  of 
this  Act)  to  those  States  which  choose  to 
delay  the  applicability  of  the  amendments 
and  repeal  made  by  sections  2  through  7  as 
provided  in  section  8. 

(b)(1)  Section  602(f)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'September  30, 
1983  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31,  1984  ". 

(2)  Section  605(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'April  1, 1984  ". 


(cXl)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATE   ON'  and    OFF'  INDICATORS 

"(d)(1)  There  is  a  State  'on'  indicator  for  a 
week  if— 

""(A)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
under  the  State  law  for  the  period  consist- 
ing of  such  week  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 12  weeks  equaled  or  exceeded  5  per- 
cent; or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  compiles  data  on 
a  month-to-month  basis  with  respect  to  the 
seasonally  adjusted  total  unemployment 
rate,  such  adjusted  rate  for  such  State  for 
the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which 
such  week  begins  equaled  or  exceeded  11 
percent;  or 

"•(C)  in  the  case  of  a  State  not  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  the  average  monthly  total  rate  of  un- 
employment for  such  State  for  the  12- 
month  period  for  which  data  is  available 
preceding  the  month  in  which  such  week 
begins  equaled  or  exceeded  11  percent,  and 

"(ii)  the  total  rate  of  unemployment  for 
such  State  for  the  final  month  of  the  12- 
month  period  for  which  data  is  available 
preceding  the  month  in  which  such  week 
begins  equaled  or  exceeded  11  percent. 

■•(2)  There  is  a  State  off  indicator  for  any 
week  for  which  there  is  not  an  on'  indica- 
tor. 

•■(3)  A  State  may  provide  by  law  that  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  such  State. 

■■(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  for  any  13- 
week  period  shall  be  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  the  average  monthly  covered  em- 
ployment under  the  State  law  for  the  first 
four  of  the  most  recent  six  calendar  quar- 
ters ending  before  the  close  of  such 
period.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  weeks  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  before  April  1,  1984. 

study  of  measurements  of  unemployment 
Sec  10.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con- 
duct a  study,  and  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  study  to  Congress  not  later  than  June 
1,  1984,  with  respect  to  alternatives  to  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment,  which  would 
be  available  with  respect  to  all  States,  which 
might  provide  a  more  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  employment  and  labor  market 
situation  in  each  State. 

increased  sample  sizes  for  bureau  of  labor 
statistics 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shall  increase  by  threefold  the  sample  sizes 
used  in  determining  the  total  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, over  such  sample  sizes  used  in 
July.  1983.  and  shall  give  special  consider- 
ation to  increasing  the  statistical  reliability 
of  each  State's  calculation  of  its  total  rate 
of  unemployment.  Such  increase  shall  apply 
to  sampling  done  for  months  Ijeginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  (established  under  section  901 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  today 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  overhaul  our  current  unem- 
ployment compensation  system.  Our 
legislation  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
bring  order  and  reason  to  a  system 
whose  recent  history  has  revealed  seri- 
ous structural  flaws. 

In  my  view,  this  legislation  is  a 
major  step  to  addressing  those  flaws, 
but  I  would  caution  all  observers  that 
we  recognize  that  it  is  a  draft,  that  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  subject  to  some 
further  revision.  I  think  I  speak  for 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Byrd,  as  well  as  myself, 
when  I  say  we  would  welcome  com- 
ments from  the  Government,  business, 
and  labor  to  help  in  refining  our  ap- 
proach. 

However,  the  time  to  begin  action  on 
unemployment  compensation  reform 
is  now.  even  as  the  recession  appears 
to  be  winding  down,  lest  we  find  our- 
selves groping  to  assist  unemployed 
Americans  through  the  convoluted 
process  we  have  followed  during  the  2 
years  in  some  future  economic  crisis. 

Madam  President,  let  me  take  only  a 
moment  to  recall  how  convoluted  the 
process  of  seeking  relief  hais  been  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in 
devising  the  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  the  FSB  program,  last 
year.  The  experience  was,  at  a  mini- 
mum, frustrating.  In  my  judgment, 
the  Congress  was  unable  to  respond 
quickly  or  rationally  to  a  clear  emer- 
gency involving  millions  of  our  con- 
stituents. Indeed,  that  inability  has 
driven  the  Congress  to  search,  to  date 
so  far  in  vain,  for  still  other  means  of 
alleviating  the  pain. 

Let  me  provide  this  specific  example. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  it 
was  in  mid-May  of  last  year  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  in- 
troduced separate  bills  to  create  a  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram. At  that  time,  national  unem- 
ployment was  9.4  percent. 

The  Finance  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing in  Washington  in  mid-July.  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  and  I  held  field  hear- 
ings in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in 
late  July— unemployment  9.7  percent. 
In  late  August— unemployment  9.8 
percent,  the  Senate  voted  to  compel 
our  conferees  on  the  tax  bill  to  include 
an  FSC  program.  We  then  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  tax  bill  in  September— un- 
employment 9.9  percent,  and  benefits 
began  going  out  a  few  weeks  later— un- 
employment 10  percent.  But  that  was 
only  the  beginning.  In  late  December, 
we  attached  am  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  extend  FSC— un- 
employment 10.7  percent.  The  benefits 
began  going  out  a  few  weeks  later.  In 
March— unemployment  10.4  percent 
we  attached  an  junendment  in  Finance 
Committee  to  the  social  security  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  program  for  a 


third  time.  Again,  the  benefits  began 
going  out  a  few  weeks  later. 

During  this  process,  the  hopes  of  our 
unemployed  constituents-  unem 

ployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
proud  people  up  until  the  time  they 
were  unemployed,  taxpaying  constitu- 
ents—were continually  raised  and 
dashed:  The  desks  of  the  Federal  and 
State  workers  entrusted  with  adminis- 
tering the  program  were  constantly 
covered  with  new  procedures  and  regu- 
lations: Congress  tied  itself  into  proce- 
dural knots;  and,  the  product  itself— 
the  FSC  system— was  nothing  more 
than  an  ad  hoc  house  of  cards. 

Clearly,  Congress  can  and  should  ex- 
amine and  amend  the  UC  system  now 
while  the  memory  of  this  recession  is 
vivid  in  our  minds. 

Madam  President,  in  July  1980,  the 
National  Commission  on  Employment 
Compensation  recommended  a  perma- 
nent program  of  supplemental  bene- 
fits. The  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies  has  also 
endorsed  a  program,  with  the  addi- 
tional caveat  that  Federal  general  rev- 
enues should  be  used  to  finance  part 
of  the  costs  of  additional  weeks  of  ben- 
efits during  periods  of  especially  ele- 
vated unemployment.  Our  legislation 
includes  both  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

Our  proposed  legislation  retains  an 
important  improvement  in  the  unem- 
ploment  compensation  system:  the 
State  trigger.  Prior  to  1981,  benefit  du- 
ration increased  based  on  a  national 
trigger  mechanism.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  national  trigger  had 
two  drawbacks.  First,  benefit  duration 
was  increased  in  States  even  when 
those  States  were  not  suffering  from 
high  unemployment,  thus  diverting 
Federal  resources  to  States  without 
regard  to  actual  need  for  extraordi- 
nary Federal  assistance.  Second,  the 
national  trigger  relied  on  general  eco- 
nomic distress  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  was  not  flexible  enough  to 
provide  extraordinary  relief  to  States 
or  regions  which  were  in  economic 
trouble  when  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
was  prosperous.  The  State  trigger  was 
an  important  reform  and  should  be 
preserved. 

Our  legislation  also  reforms  a  major 
inequity  in  current  law  relating  to  the 
interplay  between  unemployment 
compensation  and  trade  adjustment 
assistance  for  workers.  Now.  adjust- 
ment assistance  certification  is  such 
an  extended  process  that  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  foreign 
competition  have  often  exhausted  all 
of  their  unemployment  benefits  before 
being  certified.  Since  the  weeks  of 
State/Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  a  worker  has  received 
are  deducted  from  the  number  of 
weeks  a  TAA  certified  worker  is  eligi- 
ble for.  States  are,  in  effect,  paying  for 
our  national  policy  of  free  trade.  In 
many  cases,  the  States  most  affected 


by  job  loss  from  foreign  trade  are 
those  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  least 
able  to  assume  those  costs  of  unem- 
ployment. Our  legislation  provides 
that  States  be  reimbursed  for  their 
costs  in  providing  benefits  to  workers 
who  are  later  certified  as  having  lost 
their  jobs  to  imports. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  Mr.  President,  our 
legislation  does  not  purport  to  be  ex- 
haustive of  the  options  we  must  exam- 
ine to  reform  the  UC  system.  For  in- 
stance, we  should  consider  including 
railroad  workers  under  the  system. 
The  railroad  retirement  legislation 
which  will  be  considered  shortly  has  a 
provision  directing  that  a  study  be  un- 
dertaken to  examine  this  possibility. 
We  should  also  consider  linking  re- 
training to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  those  long-term  unemployed 
whose  industrial  skills  are  no  longer  in 
demand.  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment will  begin  a  study  of  dis- 
placed workers  in  the  near  future. 

Adjusting  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  the  economic  realities  of  our 
times  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  but  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  it  is  a  press- 
ing and  immediate  task  and  it  is  a 
challenge  we  must  assume.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  on 
this  important  initiative. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  his  initiative  in  proposing 
and  developing  this  legislation.  I  an- 
ticipate we  will  have  a  very  successful 
working  partnership  in  trying  to  bring 
about  the  changes  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  thank  him  for  his 
cosponsorship.  I  thank  him  for  his 
kind  words.  I  am  much  more  comforta- 
ble with  his  having  joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor  than  I  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  I  thank  him 
also  for  the  opportunity  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  a  little  more  routine  business  to 
attend  to,  and  there  are  other  matters 
that  may  be  done  by  unanimous  con- 
sent today,  I  am  told,  and  other  speak- 
ers who  may  be  on  their  way  to  the 
floor. 

I  would  remind  Senators  again  that 
we  are  waiting  on  reports  from  the 
conferees  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  and  a  few 
other  matters  before  we  decide  what 
else  it  is  practical  for  the  Senate  to  do 
before  we  go  out. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  order^  to  make  room 
for  that.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  to  4:30  p.m. 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
ready  now  to  take  up  executive  nomi- 
nations. I  would  say  to  the  minority 
leader  that  I  am  cleared  on  this  side 
for  the  following  items  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent: 

Under  African  Development  Bank, 
Calendar  No.  43,  Donald  T.  Regan,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Bank. 

All  of  the  nominations  on  page  2 
under  New  Reports: 

Under  Department  of  Energy,  Wil- 
liam Patrick  Collins,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy,  Calendar 
No.  253. 

Under  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Howard  M.  Messner,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator, 
Calendar  No,  254;  Alvin  L.  Aim,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Calendar  No.  255. 

Under  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. Frederick  M.  Bernthal,  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  a  member  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  Calendar  No. 
256. 

Under  Department  of  Education,  A, 
Wayne  Roberts;  Judiciary,  James  F. 
Merow,  Robert  J.  Yock,  Marvin  Katz, 
James  McGirr  Kelly,  and  Thomas  N. 
O'Neill;  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Thomas  J.  Healey;  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  Seeley  Lodwick; 
the  Army,  beginning  with  Calender 
No.  266  and  including  a  list  of  military 
promotions;  Calender  No.  267,  which  is 
a  list  of  military  promotions;  and  Cal- 
ender No.  268,  which  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Warren  T.  Lindquist;  as  well  as 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and 
Navy,  on  page  6;  plus  two  nominations 
that  have  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  today: 
Thomas  R.  Pickering  of  New  Jersey 
and  Thomas  Ostrom  Enders  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  to  the  majority  leader 
that  the  aforementioned  nominations 
have  been  cleared  for  action  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  nominations  just  iden- 
tified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out   objection,    the    nominations    are 


considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
African  Development  Bank 
Donald  T.  Regan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Governor  of  the  African  Development  Bank 
for  the  term  of  5  years.  (New  position.) 
(New  Reports] 
department  of  energy 
William  Patrick  Collins,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Howard  M.  Messner,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Alvin  L.  Aim,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Frederick  M.  Bernthal.  of  Tennessee,  to 
be   a  member  of  the   Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30.  1988. 

Department  of  Education 
A.  Wayne  Roberts,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Intergovern- 
mental   and    Interagency    Affairs,    Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  Judiciary 
James  F.  Merow,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  term  of  15 
years.  (Reappointment.) 

Robert  J.  Yock,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  term  of  15 
years.  (Reappointment.) 

Marvin  Katz.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

James  McGirr  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  N.  O'Neill,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Thomas  J.  Healey.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
Seeley  Lodwick.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  December  16,  1991. 
In  the  Army 
The  U.S.   Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371  and  3384. 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  O.  Bugg,  416-48-8725. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Harrell,  430-54-4077. 
Brig.    Gen.    Walter   K.    Tagawa,    576-24- 
3133. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  James  D.  Ball,  407-36-6101. 
Col.  Edwiri  Cox,  225-52-0394. 
Col.  Jackson  L.  Flake,  Jr.,  248-46-9926. 
Col.  Daniel  W.  Pouts,  242-44-2934. 
Col.  Rudolph  E.  Hammond.  309-32-1882. 
Col.  Jefferson  S.  Henderson,  II,  480-38- 
4553. 
Col.  Alvin  W.  Jones,  460-38-2391. 
Col.  John  W.  Knapp,  229-40-2521. 
Col.  Michael  A.  Schulz.  Jr.,  436-52-3237. 
Col.  Robert  P.  Sy,  126-26-6779. 
Col.  Robert  L.  Wick,  Jr.,  223-38-6312. 
The  Array  National  guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 


ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a),  3385. 
and  3392. 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Willian  J.  Jefferds,  572-36- 
6187. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Keller.  206-24- 
6134. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  W.  Waldon,  469-20- 
4153. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Dayle  E.  Williamson.  507-34- 
2741 
Col.  Robert  L.  Bievins,  472-24-2493. 
Col.  Robert  C.  Dechert.  229-30-6134. 
Col.  James  D.  Delk.  554-40-3938. 
Col.  Larry  H.  Delia  Bitta,  567-34-3204. 
Col.  Averill  E.  Hawkins.  571-42-6467. 
Col.  Robert  L.  Helmer,  504-34-3162. 
Col.  John  V.  Hoyt,  725-07-8884. 
Col.  Dan  E.  Karr,  512-32-8201. 
Col.  Joseph  G.  Martin.  Jr.,  438-44-0858. 
Col.  Patrick  J.  McCarthy,  264-40-0584. 
Col.  James  M.  Miller.  529-42-2639. 
Col.  Curtis  W.  Milligan,  441-24-0639. 
Col.  Robert  B.  Pettycrew,  526-34-4373. 
Col.  James  A.  Ryan,  432-44-0599. 
Col.  Harry  R.  Taylor,  525-48-2239. 
Col.  Teddy  E.  Williams.  421-40-7175. 
Col.  Bobby  G.  Wood,  431-50-4645. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Warren  T.  Lindquist,  of  Maine,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Howard 
L  Alford.  and  ending  Philip  M.  Young, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  25.  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  O. 
Abney,  and  ending  Carl  Sundstrom,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  28,  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Steven  C. 
Cox,  and  ending  Peter  L.  Washburn,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  25,  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Johnny  F. 
Barfield,  and  ending  William  A.  Wood, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  25.  1983. 

department  OF  state 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  El 
Salvador. 

Thomas  Ostrom  Enders,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Spain. 

nomination  of  WILLIAM  PATRICK  COLLINS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
on  August  3  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  favorably  re- 
ported the  nomination  of  William  Pat- 
rick Collins  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy.  The  vote  was  20  to  0.  Mr.  Col- 
lins appeared  before  the  committee  at 
the  nomination  hearing  held  on  July 
29. 
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The  Under  Secretary  of  Energy  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's policies  relating  to  energy  conser- 
vation and  renewable  energy  technolo- 
gy. His  responsibility  for  energy  con- 
servation has  been  established  by  law 
and  is  set  forth  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act.  Additional- 
ly, the  Secretary  of  Energy  has  dele- 
gated to  the  Under  Secretary  primary 
responsibility  for  encouraging  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  initiate  effective  energy 
conservation  programs  and  to  utilize 
renewable  forms  of  energy.  The  Under 
Secretary  also  provides  independent 
review  and  advice  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  means  by  which  the  private  and 
Government  sectors  can  cooperate  in 
transferring  the  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  technology  that 
results  from  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

For  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Collins 
has  been  employed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  first  as 
political  director  and  then  as  vice 
president.  From  1973  to  1979.  Mr.  Col- 
lins served  on  the  staffs  of  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
During  that  time.  Mr.  Collins  gained 
substantial  experience  in  dealing  with 
a  number  of  energy  issues,  including 
those  relating  to  several  forms  of  re- 
newable energy  technology. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Collins  described  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  commitment  to 
imaginative  and  aggressive  programs 
that  will  encourage  increased  reliance 
on  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  resources.  He  stated: 

I  appear  before  you  today  as  an  individual 
who  has  received  from  Secretary  Model  a 
clear  mandate  to  look  forward,  not  back- 
wards, to  provide  him  with  independent 
review  and  advice  on  departmental  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  policies, 
and  to  see  to  it  that,  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Congress,  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  technologies  are  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  play  their  rightful 
roles  as  an  important  means  by  which  the 
American  people  can  enjoy  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  reasonable  prices. 

My  discussions  with  Secretary  Hodel  have 
convinced  me  of  the  sincerity  of  his  commit- 
ment to  a  permanent,  national  conservation 
ethic.  That  is  a  commitment  which  I  share 
fully.  I  concur  without  reservation  with  the 
Secretary's  views  that  conservation  is  a  na- 
tional Imperative  and  that  both  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies are  vital  to  the  Nation's  strategic  secu- 
rity, to  its  balance  of  payments  position, 
and  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Collins  also  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  two  goals:  Facilitating  the 
transfer  of  energy  conservation  and 
revnewable  energy  technologies  from 
Federal  research  projects  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  providing  additional 
information  on  the  benefits  of  utiliz- 
ing those  technologies.  He  stated: 

No  matter  how  much  we  spend  on  Federal 
research  and  development  projects,  many  of 


them  may  not  be  utilized  unless  we  can  be 
confident  that  there  are  in  place  effective 
systems  for  the  transfer  of  the  technology 
made  available  by  the  federal  efforts.  I  am 
quite  alarmed  when  I  hear,  as  I  have,  that 
at  least  portions  of  the  private  sector,  par- 
ticularly small  enterprises,  simply  do  not 
know  about  the  results  of  the  Federal  effort 
or  even  how  to  go  about  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation. One  of  my  most  important  missions, 
therefore,  will  be  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
the  ways  we  can  improve  the  transfer  of 
energy  technology.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
today  the  answer  as  to  how  the  government 
and  both  large  and  small  businesses  best  can 
cooperate  to  improve  such  technology  trans- 
fers, but  I  am  determined  to  make  a  major 
effort  in  this  regard. 

As  much  as  anything,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  work  hard  on  attitudes  towards 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
technologies.  If  confirmed.  I  intend  to  use 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  make 
as  clear  to  the  American  people  as  I  know 
how  that,  among  other  things,  energy  con- 
servation is  a  virtue  even  when  we  do  not 
have  long  lines  at  gasoline  stations,  that 
solar  energy  confers  benefits  even  when  the 
prices  of  conventional  energy  resources  are 
not  rising,  and  that  aggressive  use  of  imagi- 
native conservation  measures  and  of  alter- 
nate energies  are  good  for  business,  good  for 
the  environment,  and  good  for  our  attempt 
to  achieve  on  a  long-term  basis  an  adequate 
supply  of  energy  for  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation  at  reasonable  prices. 

Madam  President,  Mr.  Collins  has 
fully  complied  with  the  committee's 
rules  requiring  submittal  of  a  financial 
disclosure  report  and  a  detailed  infor- 
mation statement.  On  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
Senate  approval  of  the  Presidential 
nomination  of  William  Patrick  Collins 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Energy. 

NOMINATION  OF  THOMAS  J.  HEALEY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Thomas  J.  Healey 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Domestic  Finance. 

Mr.  Healey  is  well  qualified  for  this 
position.  He  is  at  present  managing  di- 
rector of  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  cap- 
ital markets  and  manager  of  that 
firm's  corporate  finance  department. 
He  has  been  with  Dean  Witter  since 
1975.  during  which  time  he  served  in 
the  project  finance  group,  eventually 
becoming  group  director.  Elarlier  in  his 
career,  Mr.  Healey  served  with  several 
firms  in  various  management  posi- 
tions, concentrating  on  financial  mat- 
ters. He  holds  a  masters  in  business 
administration  from  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business,  and  an  undergrad- 
uate degree  from  Georgetown. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Domestic  Finance.  Mr.  Healey 
will  face  some  of  the  most  important 
issues  facing  our  country  today. 
Among  his  responsibilities  will  he  all 
of  the  Goverrunent's  financing  and 
debt  management  efforts;  the  estab- 
lishment of  interest  rates  for  Federal 
financing  programs;  the  establishment 


of  policies  governing  Federal  credit 
programs;  oversight  of  revenue  shar- 
ing programs;  and  coordination  of  de- 
regulatory  policies  affecting  financial 
institutions.  The  position  to  which  Mr. 
Healey  has  been  nominated  clearly  de- 
mands a  person  of  high  character  and 
competence. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  im- 
pressed with  Mr.  Healey's  record  of  ac- 
complishment and  understanding  of 
the  grave  responsibilities  he  will  face. 
We  were  already  fsuniliar  with  his 
abilities  through  his  close  and  effec- 
tive cooperation  with  our  staff  over 
the  past  2  years  on  leasing  and  other 
corporate  financing  matters.  We  ap- 
preciate that  cooperation,  and  look 
forward  to  its  continuation  in  his  new 
position. 

At  his  nomination  hearing,  Mr. 
Healey  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  controlling  and  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  sustaining  the  economic 
recovery.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  having  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  who  understands 
that  budget  deficits  do  matter;  that  we 
must  undertake  positive  policies  to 
bring  them  under  control,  rather  than 
merely  waiting  for  the  recovery  to  ac- 
complish the  job  alone.  A  passive  ap- 
proach will  threaten  the  very  recovery 
that  is  supposed  to  cure  the  deficit 
problem. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  a  person  of  Mr. 
Healey's  caliber  who  understands  the 
relationship  between  deficits  and  re- 
covery, and  who  will  not  simply  let 
events  take  their  course.  He  is  well 
qualified  to  take  an  active  and  effec- 
tive approach  to  his  job  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  approve  Mr.  Healey's 
nomination. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Madam  President,  as 
we  prepare  to  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  Seeley  Lodwick  to  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  I  would  like  to 
offer  my  unqualified  support  for  this 
distinguished  lowan. 

The  experience  and  perspective 
Seeley  will  bring  to  the  ITC,  are  the 
proper  tools  for  tackling  the  serious 
trade  problems  this  Nation  faces 
today.  Seeley's  background  in  agricul- 
ture and  business  is  outstanding. 

Seeley  Lodwicks  long  record  of 
public  service  to  Iowa  and  the  Nation 
is  well  known  and  respected  among 
our  farmers  and  in  agriculture 
throughout  the  world. 

As  the  No.  3  man  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Seeley  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  most  commit- 
ted and  articulate  defender  of  the 
American  farmer  and  his  position  in 
foreign  markets. 

Given  the  various  unfair  and  preda- 
tory export  subsidies  being  used  by 
certain  nations,  Seeley's  nomination 
comes  at  a  most  opportune  time. 
American  farmers  and  businessmen 
are  tired  of  trying  to  compete  against 


subsidies,  embargoes,  and  sanctions. 
Seeley  Lodwick  will  help  steer  a  steady 
course  through  the  rough  waters  of 
international  trade. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  this  most  distinguished 
and  able  public  servant  from  Iowa. 

NOMINATION  OF  SEELEY  G.  LODWICK 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
President  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Seeley  G.  Lodwick  to  be  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  International  Trade 
Commission.  Mr.  Lodwick  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated. 

Seeley  until  recently  served  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs.  He  also  has  held  the  posi- 
tions of  secretary  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  associate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service.  A  former  Iowa  State 
senator.  Mr.  Lodwick  also  has  farmed 
and  managed  livestock  and  grain 
farms,  and  farm  supply  and  grain  ele- 
vator businesses.  Mr.  Lodwick  holds  a 
degree  in  political  science  from  Iowa 
State  University.  I  am  delighted  that 
farmers  will  have  Seeley  to  contribute 
his  agricultural  expertise  to  the  Com- 
mission's work. 

The  Commission  serves  important 
interests  of  the  Congress.  It  investi- 
gates unfair  trade  practice  complaints; 
makes  determinations  of  whether 
dumped  or  subsidized  imports  are  in- 
juring U.S.  firms;  conducts  investiga- 
tions into  whether  imports  are  surging 
so  as  to  injure  seriously  domestic  in- 
dustries; and  performs  other  trade 
studies  as  requested  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  The  workload  of 
the  ITC  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  as 
trade  becomes  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  of  the  U.S.  economy,  the 
Commission's  reports  are  more  essen- 
tial than  ever  to  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  the  trade 
area.  The  Senate  must  approve  Com- 
missioners who  will  undertake  their 
responsibilities  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness and  dedication. 

To  insure  that  such  persons  are  ap- 
pointed, the  Congress  wrote  into  law 
that  the  President  shall  nominate  as 
Commissioners  only  persons  who— 

In  his  judgment  ...  are  possessed  of 
qualifications  requisite  for  developing 
expert  knowledge  of  international  trade 
problems  and  efficiency  in  administering 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Commission. 
Seeley  Lodwick,  of  course,  already 
has  extensive  experience  in  the  trade 
area.  He  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
Commission's  work  on  agricultural  and 
other  trade  matters. 

The  Commission  has  been  without 
its  full  complement  of  six  Commission- 
ers since  last  fall.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  restore  the  Commission 


to  full  strength  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  ITC  can  perform  as  efficient- 
ly and  effectively  as  possible.  I  thus 
ilrge  my  colleagues  to  support  and  to 
approve  Mr.  Lodwick's  nomination 
without  delay. 

NOMINATION  OF  FRED  BERNTHAL  TO  BE  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Fred  Bernthal  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
swiftly  and  unanimously  confirm  him 
for  this  position. 

I  have  known  Fred  in  his  capacity  as 
an  assistant  to  the  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Howard  Baker.  He 
has  fielded  some  tough  issues  over  the 
past  few  years  and  I  have  always  been 
impressed  with  his  ability  to  make  the 
best  of  precarious  situations. 

Fred's  legislative  experience  will 
serve  him  well  in  his  new  role  as  a 
Commissioner  on  the  NRC.  He  has  r, 
reputation  for  his  understanding  of 
the  process  on  Capitol  Hill.  Hopefully, 
his  knowledge  will  be  shared  by  his 
colleagues  at  the  NRC. 

Academically,  Fred  is  eminently 
qualified.  He  is  one  of  the  few  true 
physicists  I  have  ever  known  who  have 
served  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  fact,  he  may 
be  the  only  one  I  have  known  in  the 
legislative  arena.  Dr.  Bernthal  is  well 
respected  in  the  field  of  nuclear  issues. 
I  believe  we  need  well-qualified  people 
serving  at  the  NRC.  Due  to  events 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  years,  I 
feel  strong  eloquent  people  must  be  at 
the  helm  of  the  NRC. 

The  Bernthal  nomination  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  so  that  we 
may  benefit  from  Dr.  Bemthal's  ex- 
pertise at  the  NRC  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

NOMINATION  OF  THOMAS  PICKERING.  TO  BE 
AMBASSADCm  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port confirming  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  Pickering  as  Ambassador  to 
El  Salvador.  In  recent  week  I  have 
given  much  thought  to  this  appoint- 
ment. Since  President  Reagan's  ad- 
dress to  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
on  April  27.  the  crisis  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  dominated  the  news  media. 
President  Reagan  has  enunciated  a 
firm  policy  of  support  for  freedom  and 
stability  in  Centk-al  America,  a  policy 
which  I  want  to  support  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  candor,  I  was 
concerned  when  the  news  of  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's appointment  first  came  to  me. 
Some  initial  inquiries  revealed  that,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Oceans,  Environment,  and  Science,  he 
had  been  responsible  for  no  fewer 
than  four  treaties,  none  of  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  some  of  which 
were  veritable  disasters.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  the  so-caUed  report  on 


global  2000,  which  was  a  pessimistic 
hodge-podge  of  bad  analysis,  most  re- 
cently featured  as  the  basis  of  a  scath- 
ing attack  on  President  Reagan  by 
former  President  Carter. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  days  I 
have  had  several  opportunities  to  talk 
at  length  with  Ambassador  Flickering. 
He  has  assured  me  of  his  wholeheart- 
ed support  for  President  Reagan's 
Central  American  policy.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  would  refuse  to  be  a 
party  to  any  settlement  which,  in  the 
name  of  peace  with  honor,  would 
confer  the  seal  of  approval  of  the 
United  States  on  a  Communist  Nicara- 
gua. President  Reagan  has  called  on 
Nicaragua  to  honor  its  promises  of 
democratic  institutions  and  elections, 
promises  made  to  the  OAS  in  June  of 
1979.  I  believe  Ambassador  Pickering 
and  I  agree  that  a  fulfillment  of  those 
promises  is  a  necessary  preamble  to 
any  regional  solution  which  would 
bring  a  true  peace  to  El  Salvador. 

On  the  matter  of  the  assumptions  of 
the  global  2000  report.  Ambassador 
Pickering  made  it  clear  that  by  the 
time  he  became  involved  with  it,  at 
best  he  could  prevent  the  worst  drafts 
from  being  included  in  the  final  ver- 
sion. He  made  sure  that  no  recommen- 
dations were  included,  and  simply  for- 
warded it  to  the  President.  But  he  im- 
derstands  the  importance  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  El  Salvador's  develop- 
ment, sees  the  need  for  assertion  of 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  other  countries, 
and  in  other  ways  has  demonstrated 
that  his  own  thinking  is  not  clouded 
by  the  faulty  assumptions  embodied  in 
global  2000. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  support 
President  Reagan's  initiatives  in  Cen- 
tral America  in  every  reasonable  way. 
Mr.  Pickering  assures  me  that  he 
shares  that  earnest  desire,  and  I  sup- 
port his  confirmation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  RULE  XXXI 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
since  the  Senate  will  be  in  adjourn- 
ment for  more  than  30  days,  and  since 
rule  XXXI  of  the  Senate  requires  that 
when  the  Senate  goes  out  for  more 
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than  30  days,  nominations  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
will  state  now  for  the  consideration  of 
the  minority  leader  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rule 
XXXI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  proceedings  on 
nominations,  be  suspended  with  re- 
spect to  nominations  dealing  with  the 
military  lists,  the  Foreign  Service  lists, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  lists.  t 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  this 
matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Democrat- 
ic Caucus,  and  I  was  instructed  to  ap- 
prove this  particular  request  in  this 
form  by  the  majority  leader,  so  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  202-TO 
ESTABLISH  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
wjis  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  202 

Whereas  more  than  three  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  live  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico: 

Whereas  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  are  af- 
fected by  virtually  all  legislation  considered 
by  the  Congress: 

Whereas,  while  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  represented  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  Resident  Commission- 
er, there  is  no  comparable  arrangement  in 
the  Senate; 

Whereas  the  Senate  should,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  responsible  and  informed  govern- 
ment, establish  a  means  by  which  issues  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  may  properly  be  examined: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  (1)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Select  Committee  on  F^ierto  Rico 
(referred  to  hereafter  as  the  select  commit- 
tee") which  shall  consist  of  seven  members, 
four  to  be  selected  by  the  majority  leader 
from  among  members  of  the  majority  party, 
and  three  to  be  selected  by  the  minority 
leader  from  among  members  of  the  minority 
party.  The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
shall  designate  a  chairman  and  co-chair- 
man, respectively,  from  among  those  mem- 
bers so  chosen  to  serve  on  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny. The  select  committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 


tion and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  governing 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  select  committee. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

(5)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  three  two-year 
terms  or  for  more  than  a  total  of  six  years 
of  continuous  service. 

(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to  be  responsible  for  monitoring  all 
those  matters  dealing  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  a  resolution  for 
myself,  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  and  for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  in 
respect  to  the  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Puerto  Rico, 

I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  appropriate  referral. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
may  I  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  the  majori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Baker,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  leadership. 
Senator  Byrd,  for  their  graciousness 
in  this  matter. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  hearings 
held  in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  in 
the  fall  at  which  time  we  shall  all  dis- 
cuss this  at  greater  length.  Meanwhile, 
I  know  this  news  will  be  greeted  with 
great  interest  and  I  am  sure  commen- 
dation by  the  3  million  American  citi- 
zens in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  express  my  personal  thanks. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


A  PASSING  GRADE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
find  ourselves  ready  to  leave  this,  our 
Capital  City,  I  find  myself  reflecting 
on  two  of  the  most  current  of  events- 
Central  America  and  Chad.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  beginning  to  implement 
a  new  type  of  foreign  policy,  referred 
to  by  some  as  "gunboat  diplomacy."  It 
is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  bold  and 
dangerous  move,  by  others  as  a  frame 
of  mind  that  we  have  not  presented 
since  prior  to  our  encounter  in  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  the  thousands  of  sol- 
diers who  are  on  those  ships  right  now 


off  the  coast  of  Central  America  are 
probably  our  best,  our  brightest,  and 
bravest.  If  something  should  happen 
down  there  and.  of  course,  we  all  pray 
that  it  does  not  end  up  being  a  mili- 
tary encounter,  but  if;  something 
should  happen,  I  find  myself  asking 
one  simple  question;  "Will  the  weap- 
ons work?"  This  tour  de  force  that  we 
are  mounting  in  Central  America  has 
its  foundation  on  one  basic  premise: 
Advanced  American  weaponry. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands and  of  all  those  reports  that 
came  out  after  that  incident,  released 
by  every  imaginable  source  using  titles 
such  as,  "Lessons  of  the  Falklands." 
My  contention  is  simply  that  many  of 
the  lessons  of  the  Falklands  could 
have  been  learned  through  more  ade- 
quate weapons  testing  procedures. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Senator  Roth,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas.  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum.  and  I  have  worked 
hard  on  our  concept  of  an  Independ- 
ent Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation 
for  some  time  now.  That  issue  is  at 
this  moment,  I  understand,  or  will  be, 
before  the  conferees  as  they  labor  on 
into  the  afternoon  and  perhaps  into 
the  evening  on  this  and  other  issues 
relating  to  our  national  defense  pos- 
ture and  national  security.  We  also 
have  been  assisted  by  many  of  our-col- 
leagues  on  this  floor  with  very  good 
constructive  suggestions  concerning 
this  very  basic  idea  of  the  most  funda- 
mental testing  procedures  for  our 
weapons. 

I  have  been  saddened  and  amazed 
with  some  of  the  reactions  that  we 
have  gotten  to  this  idea  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  example,  Dr. 
Richard  DeLauer,  who  is  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Research.  Development, 
and  Engineering,  thinks  that  I  am  just 
"looking  for  an  issue."  And  that  is  a 
quote  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  DeLauer.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  good  doctor  that  all 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  really  have 
more  issues  than  we  can  deal  with.  I 
do  not  need  to  create  new  issues  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  do,  either.  One  of  my  most  funda- 
mental differences  with  Dr.  DeLauer 
rests  with  his  premise  that  weapons 
testing  is  a  "test  and  fix,  test  and  fix" 
process.  Without  proper  developmen- 
tal and  operational  testing  we,  first, 
run  the  risk  of  putting  sloppy  weapons 
in  the  field,  second,  add  to  the  cost  of 
weapons  systems  that  have  to  be  fixed 
once  they  get  out  in  the  field  and, 
most  importantly,  third,  we  endanger 
the  lives  of  our  servicemen  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  sloppy  weapons  in  the 
first  place.  This  saddens  me,  because 
Dr.  DeLauer  seemingly  would  like  to 
treat  soldiers  and  service  people  as  ex- 
pendable items,  items  that  can  be 
"tested  and  fixed,  tested  and  fixed." 
The  question   that   I   have   today   is: 


Does  Dr.  DeLauer  have  the  real  inter- 
est of  the  American  serviceman  at 
heart? 

Independent  operational  testing  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  concepts 
in  the  development  of  effective  weap- 
ons systems.  Yet,  we,  this  great  ad- 
vanced technological  society  that  we 
are,  cannot  even  take  the  time  to 
insure  that  the  weapons  we  place  in 
the  hands  of  our  soldiers  are  going  to 
work.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  greater  in- 
justice that  is  committed  daily  to  our 
American  servicemen  than  this  lacka- 
daisical attitude  toward  answering  the 
question  of  whether  our  weapons  work 
or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed in  the  attitude  that  has  been 
exhibited  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  regard  to  the  testing  of  our 
weapons.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
good  men  and  women  who  have  devot- 
ed their  lives  to  our  national  security, 
men  and  women  who  want  nothing 
but  the  best,  men  and  women  who  de- 
serve nothing  but  the  best. 

But  where  we  are  failing  is  that  we 
are  not  giving  them  the  best  weapons 
that  we  can.  It  is  a  crime  that  knows 
all  my  passion;  it  is  the  most  unthink- 
able and  irrational  approach  that 
anyone  could  make;  it  is  an  approach 
toward  creating  an  illusion  of 
strength.  That  illusion,  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  will  be  quickly  erased,  and  we, 
the  American  people,  will  be  left  to 
pick  up  the  pieces;  to  issue  another 
series  of  mindless  reports;  to  pay  re- 
spect to  our  honored  dead,  and  then  to 
try  to  go  about  fixing  the  weapons 
that  were  never  tested  under  realistic 
conditions  in  the  first  place. 

This  is  not  a  crime  of  passion,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  a  crime  of  an  insen- 
sitive Pentagon  bureaucracy  more  in- 
terested in  turf  leadership  than  in  the 
development  of  new  weapons  systems 
that  actually  work,  and  somehow  it  re- 
fuses to  show  the  concern  and  the  con- 
sideration for  the  lives  of  our  fighting 
men  and  women  around  the  face  of 
this  globe. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  will 
continue,  as  I  hope  all  of  us  will,  to 
fight  for  what  we  believe  in,  for  the 
kind  of  independent  office  of  weapons 
testing  that  should  come  forward,  and 
I  will  continue  to  believe  that  this 
country  deserves  and  needs  the  kind  of 
office  that  will  protect  and  preserve 
the  lives  of  our  American  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unauiimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDICARE  HOSPICE 
REIMBURSEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  passed  by  voice 
vote.  H.R.  3677,  the  Medicare  Hospice 
Reimbursement  Act,  the  companion 
measure  to  S.  1592.  offered  by  Senator 
Dole  on  June  29.  1983,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  I  was  unavoidably  delayed 
and  was  not  here  to  lend  my  voice  in 
support  of  H.R.  3677. 

I  would  like  now,  for  the  Record,  to 
express  my  support  for  that  bill  which 
amends  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  correct  provisions  relating 
to  the  cap  for  hospice  care.  The  maxi- 
mum Federal  payment  to  hospice  care 
programs  for  terminally  ill  medicare 
recipients  would  be  raised  from  $4,200 
per  patient  to  $6,500.  This  cap  would 
be  adjusted  in  the  future  according  to 
annual  changes  in  the  medical  care 
component  of  the  Consumer  F>rice 
Index. 

This  legislation  is  expected  to  save 
the  medicare  program  $100  million 
over  the  next  5  years  by  partly  replac- 
ing more  expensive  hospital  care. 

The  benefits  of  this  legislation  go 
beyond  cost  containment  in  the  health 
field.  It  should  encourage  a  more 
humane  alternative  to  medicare  for 
families  across  the  country  with  mem- 
bers facing  a  terminal  illness;  namely, 
hospice  services.  The  hospice  ap- 
proach operates  on  the  principle  that 
the  dying  have  special  needs  and 
wants  that  busy  hospital  staffs,  preoc- 
cupied with  tending  the  curable, 
cannot  provide.  It  offers  the  means  for 
family  members  to  care  for  such  loved 
ones  either  at  home  or  at  hospice  cen- 
ters. Recently  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  A.  A.  "Bud"  Smyser,  former  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  shared 
with  me  his  funeral  remarks  upon  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Betty.  He  did  so, 
knowing  of  this  pending  legislation, 
with  the  thought  that  his  experience 
with  the  hospice  program  "may  offer 
one  case  study  of  how  we  can  perhaps 
make  terminal  death  less  fearsome." 

So  that  the  views,  beautifully  and 
poetically  expressed  by  one  who  wit- 
nessed and  experienced  firsthand  the 
hospice  care  of  a  dearly  beloved  life 
companion,  may  be  shared  by  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  "Bud" 
Smyser's  remarks  at  the  funeral  of  his 
wife  Betty  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Funeral  Remarks  on  Behalf  of  Betty 

Smyser  by  Her  Husband 
Thirteen  months  ago,  when  Betty  was  di- 
agnosed  as    having   an   incurable   type   of 
cancer,  we  knew  we  were  in  for  difficult 
times. 

The  times  were  difficult.  In  this  there  was 
no  surprise. 


But  we  were  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  worst  of  times  for  us 
would  also  be  some  of  the  best  of  times. 

They  were  made  so  by  the  fact  that  we  did 
things  together  that  we  had  been  postp>on- 
ing,  and  by  the  outpouring  of  support  from 
people  like  you  here  today— close  family, 
more  remote Jamily,  friends  Betty  had  made 
as  she  did  her  "Conversation"  show  on 
KITV  for  22  years,  friends  from  my  37  years 
with  the  Star-Bulletin,  and  from  still  others 
all  over  the  community  and  the  mainland 
and  abroad  with  whom  Betty  had  crossed 
trails. 

Betty  had  the  option  initially  to  decline 
treatment  and  probably  die  in  a  month  or 
two,  or  undergo  chemotherapy  and  radi- 
ation and  hope  to  live  substantially  longer. 

Her  initial  inclination  was  toward  the  first 
option  but  counsel  from  knowledgeable  phy- 
sician friends  was  unanimous  that  worth- 
while life  was  still  possible  .  .  .  even  though 
treatments  would  mean  the  loss  of  her  hair 
(which  wigs  neatly  covered),  days  of  nausea 
every  four  to  six  weeks  as  her  body  became 
the  battleground  for  chemical  warfare 
against  cancer,  and  steady  debilitation. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  prescription— yet 
last  month  on  the  anniversary  of  her  diag- 
nosis we  agreed  the  year  had  been  one  of 
the  best  of  our  nearly  40  years  of  marriage. 
Possibly  the  very  best,  I  said.  She  said  she 
wouldn't  go  that  far. 

But  the  fact  that  it  was  at  least  among 
the  very  best  is  bf<;ause  of  the  rallying 
around  by  family  and  friends  like  you  here 
today.  , 

For  that  we  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts.  Aloha. 

Betty  complained  one  day  that  We  were 
giving  her  almost  too  much  love  and  atten- 
tion, and  asked  why  it  should  be.  "Because 
you  would  do  the  same  for  us,"  I  said.  She 
knew  it  was  true  and  never  argued  any 
more. 

Like  Betty,  it  may  be  that  we  in  the 
family  can  never  return  In  kind  all  the  love 
smd  thoughtfulness  you  have  bestowed  on 
us.  But  we  hope  we  can  repay  you  by  join- 
ing you  in  helping  others  as  we  were  helped 
when  their  time  of  need  arrives— so  that 
their  worst  of  times  may  also  be  best  of 
times. 


On  March  22,  X-rays  showed  that  Betty's 
cancer  was  on  the  loose  again  despite  the 
chemical  treatments.  Except  for  the  option 
of  some  very  brutal  experimental  treat- 
ments which  she  declined,  she  was  back  to 
where  she  had  been  a  year  earlier  with  only 
a  month  or  two  to  live. 

She  chose  to  shift  her  care  at  that  point 
away  from  all  efforts  at  curing,  and  to 
siccept  death  as  comfortably  and  gracefully 
as  possible— and  preferably  at  home.  This  is 
a  mode  becoming  more  generally  known  as 
hospice  care. 

In  this  approach,  a  different  set  of  medi- 
cations and  treatments  ended  her  physical 
pain  literally  overnight. 

The  price  was  less  alertness,  and  more 
driftiness  and  dreaminess.  But  they  were 
pleasant  dreams,  and  she  had  numerous 
alert  periods  where  she  was  able  to  enjoy 
family  and  friends  .  .  .  and  be  alternately 
happy,  sad  and  contrary. 

I  resented  the  contrary  periods  until  the 
wise  administrator  of  our  hospice  care.  Dr. 
Robert  Nathanson,  showed  me  these  were 
some  of  the  last  declarations  of  independ- 
ence by  a  gallant  lady  becoming  increasing- 
ly dependent. 
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With  the  support  of  Hawaii  Home  Care 
nurses  who  visited  daily  we  were  able  to 
keep  Betty  at  home  throughout.  I  doubt 
that  it  was  any  harder  on  us  than  it  would 
have  been  if  she  had  been  hospitalized,  and 
I  am  sure  the  home  environment  was  much 
more  supportive  and  rewarding  for  both 
Betty  and  those  of  us  in  her  family. 

I  might  note  that  she  had  within  her 
reach  daily,  until  her  reach  failed  in  the  last 
few  days,  enough  medication  to  have  termi- 
nated her  life  before  its  natural  end.  But 
she  never  reached  for  it— and  I  found  that 
satisfying. 

Finally  last  Friday  death  came.  And  it 
seemed— as  Dr.  Nathanson  said  it  might 
be— to  be  under  Betty's  control,  even 
though  she  showed  few  visible  responses. 
That  morning  her  son  had  spent  time  at  her 
bedside.  That  afternoon,  her  daughter,  who 
had  been  visiting  from  Kauai,  sat  by  her  to 
say  goodbye  because  she  had  to  return  to 
her  home.  This  seemed  to  be  the  release 
Betty  needed.  While  Heidi  was  still  there, 
she  simply  and  peacefully  stopped  breath- 
ing and  a  great  quiet  came  over  the  room. 

Heidi  later  told  a  mainland  relative  that  a 
year  ago  she  had  experienced  the  miracle  of 
life  creation  when  that  little  boy  that  you 
heard  over  there  was  bom.  and  now  she  had 
experienced  the  miracle  of  the  transition 
into  death. 

To  me  those  words  all  by  themselves  seem 

enough  to  justify  the  ordeal  that  Betty  and 

we  all  faced  together.  Those  of  us  involved 

will  never  again  fear  death  as  we  once  did. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  now  I  would  like  to  introduce  a 
family  friend  of  some  20  years,  a  wise  coun- 
selor to  us  on  Bettys  illness,  the  health  di- 
rector in  Mayor  Eileen  Andersons  cabinet, 
and  the  volunteer  president  of  Hospice 
Hawaii— Dr.  Anna  Maria  Brault. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  15  minutes 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  take  only  a  moment  of 
the  Senates  time  to  review  that  I  an- 
ticipate relative  to  the  reauthorization 
of  revenue  sharing. 

I  had  hoped.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  would  be  able  to  act  prior  to 
the  August  recess.  All  of  the  interest- 
ed parties,  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  have  been  seek- 
ing an  agreement  that  would  allow  an 
orderly  and  expeditious  agreement  of 
this  legislation.  As  an  original  sponsor 
of  this  important  program,  I  wanted  to 
complete  this  matter  this  week  so  that 
local  governments  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  uncertainly  of  funding  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  now 
seem  possible.  However,  I  believe  it 
will  be  possible  on  September  12.  The 
House  has  already  passed  their  version 
which  would  extend  the  program  for  3 
years.  If  my  assessment  is  correct,  the 
Senate  should  be  able  to  do  the  same 
some  time  in  September. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  valuable  program 
of  general-purpose  assistance  will  be 
reauthorized  this  year. 

SCHEDULING  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  just  indi- 
cated, a  concerted  effort  was  made 
over  the  past  few  days  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  time  for  taking  up  the  legisla- 
tion to  extend  general  revenue  sharing 
before  the  August  recess.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  were  unable  to  obtain  consent 
from  all  the  interested  parties  to  do 
that— but  I  would  just  like  to  sissure 
Members  that  we  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  expedite  the  bill  after  the 
recess,  and  to  thank  those  who  made 
every  effort  to  clear  this  legislation  for 
floor  action. 

The  action  of  the  House  on  Tuesday 
approving  H.R.  2780,  a  bill  to  extend 
revenue  sharing  for  3  years,  gave  the 
Senate  a  good  opportunity  to  give  our 
local  officials  the  reassurance  they 
have  been  seeking  that  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  will  continue  to  flow  without 
interruption.  We  should  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  hope  we  will  not  delay 
much  further  in  acting  on  revenue 
sharing.  The  program  does  expire  on 
September  30.  and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  leave  everyone  in  suspense  when 
the  basic  outlines  of  an  extension  bill 
are  fairly  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  feels 
strongly  alwut  this  program,  and  he 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  get  the 
Finance  Committee  bill.  S.  1426. 
scheduled  this  week.  We  all  appreciate 
his  efforts,  and  I  would  also  note  that 


the  National  League  of  Cities  lent  us 
very  considerable  support  in  urging 
Members  to  agree  to  expedite  this  leg- 
islation. The  league  has  my  sincere 
thanks,  and  I  trust  we  will  not  keep 
their  member  cities  waiting  much 
longer  to  see  whether  we  will  renew 
revenue  sharing. 

FUNDING 

When  we  do  take  up  S.  1426,  the 
major  issue  we  will  have  to  decide  is 
whether  to  increase  the  funding  level 
over  present  law,  as  the  House  has 
done,  or  keep  it  steady  at  $4.6  billion, 
as  the  Finance  Committee  recom- 
mends. I  know  many  Members  feel 
that  revenue  sharing  warrants  an  in- 
crease, but  I  would  ask  them  also  to 
consider  the  need  to  expedite  the 
bill— not  to  mention  the  credibility  of 
our  commitment  to  cut  the  deficit. 
The  President  feels  strongly  that  we 
should  simply  extend  the  program  for 
3  years  at  current  funding.  On  July  25 
Treasury  Secretary  Don  Regan  and 
OMB  Director  Dave  Stockman  wrote 
to  me  urging  we  approve  a  3-year  ex- 
tension with  no  increase  in  funds. 
Both  Secretary  Regan  and  Director 
Stockman  indicated  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  recommend  approval  of  a 
bill  that  increases  funding  for  revenue 
sharing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  letter  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Members,  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  funding  levels  for  general  rev- 
enue sharing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

ExEctrrxvE  Office 
or  THE  President. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  ap- 
prise you  of  the  Administration's  continued 
serious  objection  to  certain  features  of  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  reauthorization  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2780. 

Our  objections  are  the  provisions  in  H.R. 
2780  which  would  extend  General  Revenue 
Sharing  for  five  years  and  set  the  entitle- 
ment portion  of  the  program  at  $5.3  billion 
annually.  The  Administration's  proposal,  in 
contrast,  would  extend  the  program  for 
three  years  at  its  current  funding  level  of 
$4.6  billion.  We  believe  that  this  level  of 
funding,  along  with  a  three-year  extension, 
is  fair,  prudent,  and  fiscally  responsible. 

H.R.  2780  in  its  current  form  would  in  a 
single  year  increase  spending  for  General 
Revenue  Sharing  by  16  percent.  If  enacted, 
it  would  result  in  fiscal  year  1984-86  outlays 
that  would  exceed  the  Administration's  re- 
quest by  over  $2.1  billion.  Increases  of  this 
magnitude  are  totally  inappropriate,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  serious  financial  prob- 
lems facing  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Administration  wants  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  increase  in 
funding  over  the  current  level.  The  provi- 
sion in  S.  1426  which  would  institute  formu- 
la changes  at  levels  over  $4.6  billion  in  no 
way  lessens  the  Administration's  opposition. 


The  Administration  also  cannot  support 
the  five-year  reauthorization  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  would  financially  commit  the 
Federal  Government  for  much  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  A  three-year  extension 
would  permit  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  review  the  funding  level,  alloca- 
tion formula,  and  the  program  operation  on 
a  much  more  timely  basis. 

To  be  sure  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing, one  point  should  be  clarified.  The 
Administration  does  not  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  revenue  sharing.  On  the  contrary, 
the  President  is  personally  on  the  record  as 
favoring  the  program's  reauthorization. 
What  the  Administration  does  oppose  is  the 
unnecessarily  long  extension  and  the  fiscal- 
ly irresponsible  funding  increase.  Unless 
H.R.  2780  is  amended  to  conform  to  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $4.6  billion  per  year  for  3  years, 
the  President's  other  senior  advisers  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  recommend  approval  of 
the  bill,  should  it  be  presented  for  the  Presi- 
dent's action. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  an 
Identical  letter  to  Senator  Long. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman. 

Director. 

Donald  T.  Regan, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
folder  of  further  items  that  are 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time.  But  I  would  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  has  any 
matter  he  wishes  to  present  for  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  at  this  moment. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


COMMENDATION     OF    THE    ALA- 
BAMA  DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  INDUSTRIES 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Heflin  and  Mr.  Denton.  I  offer 
a  resolution  commending  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Indus- 
tries, and  I  ask  for  its  inwnediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislation  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  203)  commending  the 
past  and  present  Commissioners  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coi\sider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries  will  observe 
its  100th  year  of  service  to  the  citizens 
of  Alabama. 

The  Department  was  established 
pursuant  to  legislation  introduced  by 
Hiram  Hawkins,  a  State  senator  from 
Barbour  County.  His  measure,  which 
created  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  given  legislative  sanc- 
tion on  February  23.  1883,  and  stipu- 
lated   that    the    department    would 


become  operational  on  September  1  of 
that  year. 

The  department  began  as  a  two- 
person  operation,  corisisting  of  the 
commissioner  and  his  clerk  for  regu- 
lating the  sale  and  distribution  of  fer- 
tilizer. Today  the  department,  which 
became  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Industries  with  the  adoption  of 
the  1901  constitution  in  Alabama,  per- 
forms more  than  100  services  ranging 
from  food  and  drug  inspection  activi- 
ties to  international  market  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  first 
Alabama  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
was  Edward  C.  Betts.  Commissioner 
Betts  was  from  Madison  County,  as  is 
the  current  commissioner,  Albert 
McDonald.  Their  backgrounds  are 
very  similar.  Both  were  successful 
farmers  and  both  served  in  the  Ala- 
bama State  Legislature. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  high  degree  of  coop- 
eration between  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Industries 
and  its  agricultural  and  business  con- 
stituency. Throughout  its  history  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment have  carried  out  principles  of 
public  policy  to  foster  and  bring  about 
steady  economic  growth  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  economic  sectors.  Their  dedi- 
cation has  helped  provide  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing for  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Denton,  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  and  commending  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Industries  on  its  100th  year  of 
service  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama.  I 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 

proposal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution   (S.    Res.    203)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  203 
To  commend  the  past  and  present  com- 
missioners and  employees  of  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries. 

Whereas  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  is  an  executive 
agency  of  the  State  of  Alabama; 

Whereas  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  State  government; 

Whereas  the  year  1983  marks  the  centen- 
nial of  the  establishment  of  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries; 

Whereas  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  the  lives  and  incomes  of  the 
people  of  Alabama; 

Whereas  the  gross  farm  income  of  Ala- 
bama is  well  over  two  billion  dollars,  making 
agriculture  the  number  one  industry  of  the 
State: 

Whereas  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  is  primarily  respon- 


sible for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
also  acts  as  a  regulatory  agency  that  en- 
forces hundreds  of  laws  and  regulations  af- 
fecting all  aspects  of  the  agribusiness  chain 
from  producer  to  consumer; 

Whereas  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer protection  agency  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  take  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  extends  com- 
mendations and  best  wishes  to  employees 
and  Commissioners,  past  and  present,  of  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries for  their  contributions  to  the 
achievements  of  Alabama  agriculture  and 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Industries  over  the  past  one  hundred 
years. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Industries  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  meml)ers  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Industries  and  to  past  and  present 
Commissioners  and  Assistant  Commission- 
ers of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HARRY  PORTER  CONTROL 
TOWER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
for  us  to  consider  at  this  time  S.  1365. 
which  is  a  bill  entitled  the  'Harry 
Porter  Control  Tower  Bill." 

I  say.  before  the  minority  leader  re- 
plies, that  Harry  Porter  is  a  fixture  in 
the  State  of  Termessee  and  Chatta- 
nooga. He  has  been  a  longtime  resi- 
dent and  friend  of  mine,  and  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
I  would  very  much  like  to  call  up  that 
measure  and  pass  it  at  this  point  if  the 
minority  leader  agrees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  knows  of  my  fondness  for 
him.  He  knows  I  would  jump  into  the 
Potomac  for  him.  Therefore,  with 
pleasure,  I  state  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  who  is  the  propo- 
nent of  the  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speechless.  I  am  not  often  speechless. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
we  can  keep  him  that  way.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  I*resident,  of  this  entire  collo- 
quy, that  is  probably  the  most  accu- 
rate representation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  1365. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1365)  entitled  the  "Harry  Porter 
Control  Tower." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  will  be  in  Chatta- 
nooga on  Saturday  of  this  week.  It  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  Senate  indeed  has  adopted 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1365 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
air  traffic  control  tower  at  the  Chattanooga 
Municipal  Airport  (Lovell  Field)  is  designat- 
ed and  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Harry  Porter  Control  Tower.  Any  reference 
in  a  law.  map.  regulation,  document,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
control  tower  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  the  Harry  Porter  Control 
Tower". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  EDU- 
CATION CONSOLIDATION  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
150.  S.  1008,  if  the  minority  leader  is 
prepared  to  consider  the  matter  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  then  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  S.  1008. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1008)  to  make  cetain  technical 
amendments  to  improve  implementation  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

STATE  PROGRAM  DESIGN 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  555(b)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 


1981  (Public  Law  97-35:  20  U.S.C.  3801  et 
seq.)  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Program  Design.— State  agency  pro- 
grams shall  be  designed  to  serve  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  of  migratory  fishermen,  handicapped 
children,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren (as  described  in  subparts  1.  2.  and  3,  re- 
spectively, of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965) 
in  accordance  with  section  554(a)(2)  and  the 
other  applicable  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  use  the 
definitions  of  agricultural  activity',  cur- 
rently migratory  child',  and  fishing  activi- 
ty', which  were  in  effect  on  June  30,  1982.  in 
regulations  prescribed  under  subpart  1  of 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  No  additional 
definition  of  migratory  agricultural  worker' 
or  'migratory  fisherman'  may  be  appplied 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  such  subpart  1.  ". 

(b)  Section  555  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Evaluation.— Each  State  educational 
agency  shall— 

•'(1)  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  chapter  at  least 
every  two  years  and  shall  make  public  the 
results  of  that  evaluation;  and 

"(2)  collect  data  on  the  race,  age.  and 
gender  of  children  served  by  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  chapter  and  on  the 
number  of  children  served  by  grade-level 
under  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
chapter.". 

applications 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  556(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  by  striking  out  "or  "  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)(C). 

(b>  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■(c)  Exemption  Prom  Targeting.- The  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than 
one  thousand  children,  but  this  subsection 
does  not  relieve  such  an  agency  from  the  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  children  under  the  as- 
surances set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(2).". 

(c)  Clause  (2)  of  section  556(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  all  that  follows 
"areas,"  in  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "requires,  among  the  educationally 
deprived  children  selected,  the  inclusion  of 
those  children  who  have  the  greatest  need 
for  special  assistance,  and  determines  the 
needs  of  participating  children  with  suffi- 
cient specificity  to  ensure  concentration  on 
those  needs;". 

(d)  Clause  (4)  of  section  556(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  that 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  will  be  consid- 
ered by  such  agency  in  the  improvement  of 
the  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  chapter;  and." 

flexibility  to  continue  title  I  TYPE 

expenditures 

Sec.  3.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Local  Educational  Agency  Discre- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  a  local  educational  agency  shall 
have  discretion  to  make  educational  deci- 
sions which  are  consistent  with  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
this  subsection,  as  follows: 


"(1)  A  local  educational  agency  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  designate  as  eligible  (and  serve) 
school  attendance  areas  with  substantially 
higher  numbers  or  percentages  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  before  school  at- 
tendance areas  with  higher  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  permit  the  provision 
of  services  to  more  school  attendance  areas 
than  could  otherwise  be  served.  A  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  approve  such  a  propos- 
al only  if  the  State  educational  agency  finds 
that  the  proposal  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  delivery  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion services  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  in  project 
areas  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(2)  Funds  received  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren who  are  in  a  school  which  is  not  locat- 
ed in  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
when  the  proportion  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  such  school  is  substantially  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  such  children  in  an  eligible 
school  attendance  area  of  such  agency. 

"(3)  If  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
or  eligible  school  was  so  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  556(b)(1)(A)  in  either 
of  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  it  may  contin- 
ue to  be  so  designated  for  a  single  additional 
fiscal  year  even  though  it  does  not  qualify 
in  accordance  with  section  556(b)(1)(A). 

"(4)  With  approval  of  the  State  education- 
al agency,  eligible  school  attendance  areas 
or  eligible  schools  which  have  higher  pro- 
portions of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies may  be  skipped  if  they  are  receiving, 
from  non-Federal  funds,  services  of  the 
same  nature  and  scope  as  would  otherwise 
be  provided  under  this  chapter,  but  (A)  the 
number  of  children  attending  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  who  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  non-Federal  com- 
pensatory education  funds  which  serve  eligi- 
ble children  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  (B)  children  attending 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
who  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  identified  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  without  regard  to  skipping 
public  school  attendance  areas  or  schools 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(5)  Educationally  deprived  children  who 
begin  participation  in  a  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  chapter  who.  in  the  same 
school  year,  are  transferred  to  a  school  at- 
tendance area  or  a  school  not  receiving 
funds  under  this  chapter,  may  continue  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  project  funded 
under  this  chapter  for  the  remainder  of 
such  year. 

"(6)  The  local  educational  agency  is  not 
required  to  use  funds  under  this  chapter  to 
serve  educationally  deprived  children  in 
greatest  need  of  assistance  if  such  children 
are  receiving,  from  non-Federal  sources, 
services  of  the  same  nature  and  scope  as 
would  otherwise  be  provided  under  this 
chapter. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  school  serving  an 
attendance  area  that  is  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  and  in  which  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  children  are 
from  low-income  families,  funds  received 
under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for  a 
project  designed  to  upgrade  the  entire  edu- 
cational program  in  that  school  in  the  same 
manner  and  only  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
mitted under  section  133(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 


(but   without   regard   to   paragraph   (4)   of 
such  section). 

"(8)  Public  school  personnel  paid  entirely 
by  funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  assigned  limited,  rotating,  superviso- 
ry duties  which  are  assigned  to  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  who  are  not  paid  with  such 
funds,  and  such  duties  need  not  be  limited 
to  classroom  instruction  or  to  the  benefit  of 
children  participating  in  programs  or 
projects  funded  under  this  chapter.  Such 
duties  may  not  exceed  the  same  proportion 
of  total  time  as  is  the  case  with  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  at  the  same  school  site,  or 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  time,  is  less. ". 

parental  involvement 
Sec  4.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Parental  Involvement.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  complying  with  the  assurances 
given  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3)  with  re- 
spect to  consultation  with  parents  of  partici- 
pating children,  (1)  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  convene  annually  a  public 
meeting,  to  which  all  parents  of  eligible  stu- 
dents shall  be  invited,  to  explain  to  parents 
the  programs  and  activities  provided  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  chapter, 
and  (2)  if  parents  desire  further  activities, 
the  local  educational  agency  may,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  reasonable  support  for  such 
activities.". 

areas  for  services  to  private 
schoolchildren 
Sec.  5.  Section  557(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed   by    inserting     "(1)."    immediately    after 
"556(b)". 

APPLICATION  OF  NONSUPPLANTING  RULE  TO 
STATES 

Sec.  6.  Section  558(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "State  educational  agency 
or  other  State  agency  in  operating  its  State 
level  programs  or  a"  before  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  required"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no 
State  educational  agency,  other  State 
agency,  or  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
required". 

EXCLUSIONS  OP  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec  7.  Section  558(d)  of  the  Act  is  aniend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "if  such  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'including 
compensatory  education  for  educationally 
deprived  children  (which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  131(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965) ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c),  a 
local  educational  agency  may  exclude  State 
and  local  funds  expended  for— 

"(1)  bilingual  education  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency, 

•"(2)  special  education  for  handicappied 
children  or  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  and 

■•(3)  certain  State  phase-in  programs  as 
described  in  section  131(d)  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  ". 

OVERLAP  IN  COUNTY  BOUNDARIES 

Sec  8.  Section  558(e)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  any  State  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
111(a)(3)(C)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  in  any  State  ". 


PHASEOUT  AND  TRANSITION  EXPENSES 

Sec.  9.  Section  562(c)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Until  September  30.  1983.  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  to  assist  in  phasing  out 
programs  described  in  section  561(a)  and  in 
promoting  an  orderly  transition  to  oper- 
ations under  this  chapter.". 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
563(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  to 
exceed". 

AUDIT  REQUIREMENT  OF  SMALL  LEA'S 

Sec  11.  Section  564(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  new  sentence:  ""Notwithstand- 
ing section  1745  of  this  Act,  local  education- 
al agencies  receiving  less  than  an  average 
$5,000  each  year  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  each  five  years.". 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATION  OF  LEA 
APPLICATIONS 

Sec  12.  Section  566(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec  566.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  its  allocation  of  funds  under 
this  chapter  for  any  year  for  which  its  ap- 
plication to  the  State  educational  agency 
has  been  certified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection.  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  certify  any  such  application  if 
such  application—". 

SCHOOL-LEVEL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  13.  Section  573(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter". 

STATE  RULEMAKING 

Sec  14.  Section  591  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  inter- 
preted (1)  to  authorize  State  regulations, 
issued  pursuant  to  procedures  as  established 
by  State  law,  apolicable  to  local  educational 
agency  programs  or  projects  funded  under 
this  subtitle,  except  as  related  to  State  audit 
and  financial  responsibilities,  or  (2)  to  en- 
courage, preempt,  Or  prohibit  regulations 
issueo  pursuant  to  State  law  which  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. The  imposition  of  any  State  rule  or 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  programs  funded  by  this  subtitle 
(including  those  based  on  State  interpreta- 
tion of  any  Federal  law,  regulation,  or 
guideline)  shall  be  identified  as  a  State-im- 
posed requirement.". 

WITHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  15.  Section  592(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  record '  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  transcript  or  re- 
cording shall  be  made  of  any  hearing  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  any  person.". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  16.  Section  593(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  "  after  "A  State  educational 
agency". 

APPLICATION  OF  GEPA 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  596  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  LAWS 


"Sec  596.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  this  section,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

•"(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shall  be  su- 
perseded by  the  specified  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle: 

"(1)  Section  408(a)(1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 591(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Section  426(a)  of  such  Act  is  super- 
seded by  section  591(b)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  Section  427  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  556(b)(3)  of  this  subtitle. 

"■(4)  Section  430  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sections  556(a)  and  564(b)  of  this  sub- 
title. 

"(5)  Section  431A  of  such  Act  Is  supersed- 
ed by  section  558(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(6)  Section  453  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  592  of  this  subtitle. 

■"(7)  Section  455  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  593  of  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  judicial  review  of  withholding  of  pay- 
ments. 

"(c)  Sections  434,  435,  and  436  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  sections  relate  to  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  and  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  any  re- 
ports or  take  any  actions  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle.". 

(b)  Section  406A(a)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  as  added  by  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974  (relating  to  re- 
sponsibility of  States  to  furnish  informa- 
tion), is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

Sec  18.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  142(a)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
part 3  of  part  A.  other  than  sections  122. 
123,  and  126(d)  thereof"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  556 
(other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  section 
558  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981";  and 

(2)  in  sections  147  and  152(a).  by  striking 
out  "subpart  3  of  part  A,  other  than  sec- 
tions 122,  123,  125,  126(d).  and  126(e)  there- 
of" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
556  (other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  sec- 
tion 558  (other  than  subsection  (O)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  funds 
for  use  under  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  ol  1981. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  TITLE  I  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  19.  (a)  Section  553  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  553.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  From  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  not  more  than  14.6 
pe'  centum  of  such  amount  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  programs  described  in  sections 
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141.  146.  and  151  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  After  the 
allocations  for  programs  operated  by  State 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amount  available  for  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 117  of  such  Act  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  appropriated  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  for  this  chapter  as  the  amount  avail- 
able for  such  section  in  fiscal  year  1980  bore 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  title  I 
of  such  Act  in  fiscal  year  1980.". 

(bMl)  Section  514(a)<2)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  514(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)". 

EXTKNSIOK  or  AUTHORIZATIOH  FOR  TITLE  VII 
or  ESEA 

Sec.  20.  Section  528  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(15)  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  ■. 

COnrORMINC  AHENDMElfTS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  565(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •nonpublic"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •private,  nonprof- 
it'. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1003(a)(1) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
••Act"  a  comma  and  the  following:  or  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981'. 

assessmknt  or  compensatory  education 

Sec.  22.  Chapter  1  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

•NATIONAL  ASSESSBfENT  Or  C0»a»EWSAT0RY 
education  ASSISTED  UNDER  THIS  CHATTER 

Sec.  559.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
national  assessment  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion assisted  under  this  chapter,  through  in- 
dependent studies  and  analysis  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  The  assess- 
ment shall  include  descriptions  and  assess- 
ments of  the  impact  of  (1)  services  deliv- 
ered. (2)  recipients  of  services.  (3)  back- 
ground and  training  of  teachers  and  staff. 
(4)  allocation  of  funds  (to  school  sites).  (5) 
coordination  with  other  programs.  (6)  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  on  student's  basic  and 
higher  order  academic  skills,  school  attend- 
ance, and  future  education,  and  (7)  a  nation- 
al profile  of  the  way  in  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  implement  actlvites  de- 
scribed under  section  556(b).  The  National 
Institute  of  Education  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  smd  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  assessment  required  by  this  section. 
The  National  Institute  of  Education  shall 
report  to  Congress  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  assessment  required  by  this  section  in 
January  and  July  of  1986.  and  a  final  report 
shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  1.  1987. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  such  reports  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  review  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  before  their  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress,  but  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  may  make  such  addition- 
al recommendations  to  the  Congress  with 


respect  to  the  assessment  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

••(c)  From  amounts  otherwise  available  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$4,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1987.  shall 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section."". 

IMPACT  AID 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  505(a)(1)  of  the  Onuii- 
bus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'section  7'". 

(b)  Section  3(d)(2)(E)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Con- 
gress) is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  or  1984^  after  "fiscal 
year  1983"  is  clause  (ii):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •1984'"  in  clause  (iii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    1985". 

(c>  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ••In 
the  determination  of  amounts  of  payments 
made  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  estab- 
lished under  sections  2.  3.  and  4  after  March 
31.  1983.  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  this  Act  which  places  any  addi- 
tional restriction  on  payments  based  on  the 
concentration  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  3  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agency, 
such  restriction  shall  be  applied,  in  the  case 
of  any  State  (other  than  a  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States)  within  which 
there  is  only  one  local  educational  agency, 
by  treating  each  administrative  school  dis- 
trict within  such  State  as  a  local  educational 
agency  (solely  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  of  such  payments).  Treating 
such  an  administrative  school  district  as  a 
local  educational  agency  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  result,  during  fiscal 
year  1984.  1985.  or  1986.  in  an  increase  of 
more  than  10  per  centum  in  the  amount  of 
funds  paid  to  such  State  above  the  amount 
paid  to  such  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year."". 

ETTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
to  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  and  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  shall  be  effective  July  1.  1983. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1982.  and  ending  June  30.  1983.  no 
recipient  of  funds  under  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
shall  be  held  to  have  expended  such  funds 
in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  such  Act 
if  such  funds  are  expended  either  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2123 

(Purpose:  To  Make  Technical 
Modifications) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  make 
technical  modifications  to  the  bill  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2122. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  follows: 

On  page  32.  line  18.  beginning  with  "(a)" 
the  first  time  it  appears,  strike  out  through 
"(c)'"  the  first  time  it  appears  on  line  3.  page 
33. 

On  page  33.  line  3.  strike  out  "such  Act" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (P.L.  874.  81st  Congress)"". 

On  page  33.  line  16,  beginning  with 
"Treating"  strike  out  through  the  period 
the  first  time  It  appears  on  line  21. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  now  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  2122)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  assistance 
in  bringing  S.  1008  to  the  floor  before 
the  August  recess.  It  is  a  measure 
which  contains  several  vital  and  time- 
sensitive  amendments  to  the  education 
block  grants— the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981— 
and  is  earnestly  awaited  by  parents  of 
disadvantaged  children  an(i  migrant 
children,  school  boards  and  adminis- 
trators, and  others. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  major- 
ity and  minority  members  on  our  com- 
mittee for  their  assistance  in  arrang- 
ing matters  so  that  the  bill  could  be 
placed  on  the  Unanimous-Consent  Cal- 
endar. In  particular  I  appreciate  the 
good  services  of  Senators  Staftord 
and  Pell  in  resolving  last  minute  com- 
plications which  threatened  to  delay 
the  bill. 

I  have  also  submitted  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  reported, 
representing  the  consensus  of  both 
sides  of  the  committee  to  adjust  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  bill,  covering  the  impact 
aid  program,  to  reflect  action  taken 
yesterday  in  the  conference  delibera- 
tions on  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill.  The  conferees  on 
that  matter  substantially  increased 
the  total  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram and  also  duplicated  sections 
23(a)  and  23(b)  of  S.  1008  by  extending 
the  "B""  student  funding  authorization 
for  an  additional  year,  and  by  correct- 
ing an  erroneous  reference  to  section  2 
of  the  Impact  Aid  Act  made  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 

Thus  the  committee  amendment  de- 
letes sections  23(a)  and  23(b)  of  the 
bill,  which  are  now  superfluous,  and 
also  deletes  language  which  would 
have  limited  the  increase  of  fimds 
going  to  Hawaii  under  section  23(c)  by 
a  10-percent  factor.  We  feel  that  this 


limitation  is  no  longer  needed  in  light 
of  the  increased  total  authorization 
for  the  program  and  our  figures  indi- 
cate that  Hawaii's  increase  without 
the  limitation  will  not  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  that  of  other  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote  by  my  colleagues  on  both  the 
committee  amendment  and  on  the  bill 
as  amended. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  attention  to  the  possible 
conflicts  between  the  action  taken  yes- 
terday by  the  conferees  on  section 
1030(C)  of  S.  675,  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  the  measure  presently 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  although  the  conferees  had 
hoped  to  address  the  situation 
brought  to  their  attention  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii,  it  was  not  a  matter 
within  the  realm  of  the  conference. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Sena- 
tor, to  insure  that  identical  language 
in  both  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  technical  amendments  do  not  pre- 
clude a  fair  and  equitable  resolution  of 
the  Hawaii  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  an  amendment 
to  delete  the  10-percent,  per  annum 
cap  contained  in  the  bill  reported  by 
his  committee.  I  appreciate  his  coop- 
eration, and  that  of  his  able  staff,  in 
agreeing  to  this  change.  I  trust  that  an 
appropriate  provision  will  be  reached 
subsequently  by  the  conferees  on  S. 
1008. 

Both  of  the  Hawaii  Senators,  togeth- 
er with  25  other  Members  of  this  body, 
sponsored  my  impact  aid  amendment 
to  the  DOD  authorization  bill.  No 
similar  provision  was  included  in  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  bill.  Yes- 
terday, conferees  agreed  to  increase 
from  $455  to  $565  million  the  overall 
authorization  ceiling  for  impact  aid 
(Public  Law  81-874);  increase  author- 
ity for  section  2  from  $10  to  $20  mil- 
lion; and  continue  authority  for  "B" 
category  children  through  fiscal  year 
1984  at  one-third  of  entitlement. 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  efforts  of 
the  conferees,  particularly  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  Sena- 
tor Pell,  who  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment and  upheld  the  Senate's  position 
in  the  conference.  I  hope  that  the  fed- 
erally impacted  schools  in  this  Nation 
will  recognize  the  crucial  role  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  played  in  ob- 
taining this  essential  increase  in 
spending  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  ask 
also  to  delete  the  remaining  impact 
aid  language  from  S.  1008,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  superfluous  in  light 
of  the  action  taken  yesterday  by  the 
conferees.  Again,  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah's  statement  explaining 


this  deletion  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1008  has  the  primary  purpose  of 
making  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act,  which 
Congress  passed  as  part  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  in  1981. 
ECIA  was  passed  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  the  administration  and 
delivery  of  compensatory  education 
services  to  disadvantaged  children.  Ad- 
ditionally, ECIA  created  a  new  educa- 
tion block  grant. 

During  the  legislative  deliberations 
over  ECIA,  certain  technical  errors 
were  made,  some  sections  which  pro- 
vided flexibility  in  the  old  title  1  law 
were  dropped,  and  various  ambiguities 
were  created  because  some  sections  of 
ECIA  were  less  than  clear. 

As  a  result  of  close  collaboration 
with  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  a  technical  amendments 
bill  was  passed  late  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  the  President 
vetoed  that  legislation,  and  Congress 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
to  override  that  veto.  Thus,  we  are 
presented  again  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to  make  these  corrections  in  ECIA 
in  response  to  the  comments  and  sug- 
gestions offered  by  concerned  educa- 
tors. 

Additionally,  S.  1008  makes  changes 
in  other  laws,  changes  which  this  Sen- 
ator believes  are  necessary.  These  revi- 
sions include  freezing  certain  defini- 
tions of  migrant  children,  and  correct- 
ing a  specific  inequity  affecting  impact 
aid  payments  to  Hawaii. 

This  Senator  wants  to  express  his 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Mr.  Pell. 
for  their  cooperation  in  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  S.  1008  will  soon 
become  law.  Another  school  year  will 
begin  shortly,  and  it  is  time  that  these 
corrections  in  ECIA  were  put  in  place. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  support  for  S. 
1008,  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  amendments.  This 


bill  includes  a  set  of  technical  amend- 
ments which  will  clarify  many  ques- 
tions regarding  congressional  intent 
with  respect  to  chapter  1  and  chapter 
2  education  programs. 

I  have  a  special  interest,  however,  in 
section  23,  which  will  allow  Hawaii  to 
be  treated  on  equal  terms  as  all  other 
States  with  respect  to  impact  aid  fund- 
ing. Hawaii  is  the  only  State  in  the 
nation  with  a  single  statewide  school 
system.  We  in  Hawaii  feel  that  this 
system  provides  many  benefits  to  the 
students  in  our  State. 

However,  because  of  this  centralized 
State  system,  Hawaii  is  often  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  with  respect  to 
impact  aid  allocations.  In  particular, 
the  State  is  hurt  when  super  "A"  dis- 
tricts receive  favorable  funding  treat- 
ment. Super  "A"  districts  are  those 
districts  with  20  percent  or  more  cate- 
gory "A"  students  in  daily  attendance. 
While  the  Central  Oahu  District  has 
36.4  percent  category  "A"  students  in 
daily  attendance— well  above  the 
figure  necessary  to  qualify  as  a  super 
"A"  district— this  high  concentration 
of  "A"  students  is  completely  disre- 
garded when  the  allocation  formula  is 
based  on  statewide  statistics.  Since  the 
State  as  a  whole  has  only  10.26  per- 
cent category  "A"  students  in  daily  at- 
tendance. Hawaii  does  not  receive  any 
impact  aid  funds  at  the  super  "A"  re- 
imbursement rate,  and  thus,  is  severe- 
ly penalized  for  having  a  centralized 
statewide  school  system. 

The  bill  S.  1008  will  allow  States 
with  a  single  statewide  school  system 
to  treat  the  several  administrative 
units  within  that  system  as  school  dis- 
tricts, only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
impact  aid  formula.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Hawaii  will  be  granted  any 
special  treatment.  It  will  will  merely 
allow  Hawaii  to  receive  exactly  the 
same  consideration  as  all  other  school 
districts  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  and  other 
reasons  already  stated  by  others,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
the  pending  measure. 
S.  1008 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

STATE  PROGRAM  DESIGN 

SECTION  1.  (a)  Section  555(b)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35;  20  U.S.C.  3801  et 
seq.)  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
•"the  Act'")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Program  Design.— State  agency  pro- 
grams shall  be  designed  to  serve  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  of  migratory  fishermen,  handicapped 
children,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren (as  described  in  subparts  1.  2.  and  3.  re- 
spectively, of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965) 
in  accordance  with  section  554(a)(2)  and  the 
other  applicable  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  use  the 
definitions  of  agricultural  activity",  "cur- 
rently migratory  child",  and  fishing  activity' 
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which  were  in  effect  on  June  30.  1982.  in 
regulations  prescribed  under  subpart  I  of 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  No  additional 
definition  of  migratory  agricultural  worker' 
or  migratory  fisherman'  may  l)e  applied 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec 
tion  to  such  subpart  1. ". 

(b)  Section  555  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Evaluation.— Each  State  educational 
agency  shall— 

"(1)  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  chapter  at  least 
every  two  years  and  shall  make  public  the 
results  of  that  evaluation;  and 

"(2)  collect  data  on  the  race.  age.  and 
gender  of  children  ser\ed  by  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  chapter  and  on  the 
number  of  children  ser\ed  by  grade-level 
under  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
chapter.". 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  556(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  or  "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (IXA)  and  by  striking  out  or  "  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)(C). 

(b)  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■(c)  Exemption  From  Targeting.— The  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than 
one  thousand  children,  but  this  sutjsection 
does  not  relieve  such  an  agency  from  the  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  children  under  the  as- 
surances set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(2).". 

(c)  Clause  (2)  of  section  556(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  all  that  follows 
"areas. "  in  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "requires,  among  the  educationally 
deprived  children  selected,  the  inclusion  of 
those  children  who  have  the  greatest  need 
for  special  assistance,  and  determines  the 
needs  of  participating  children  with  suffi- 
cient specificity  to  ensure  concentration  on 
those  needs; ". 

(d)  Clause  (4)  of  section  556(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  that 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  will  be  consid- 
ered by  such  agency  in  the  improvement  of 
the  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  chapter;  and". 

nXXIBIUTY  TO  continue  title  I  TYPE 

expenditures 

Sec.  3.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Local  Educational  Agency  Discre- 
tion—Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  a  local  educational  agency  shall 
have  discretion  to  make  educational  deci- 
sions which  are  consistent  with  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
this  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(DA  local  educational  agency  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  designate  as  eligible  (and  serve) 
school  attendance  areas  with  substantially 
higher  numbers  or  percentages  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  before  school  at- 
tendance areas  with  higher  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  permit  the  provision 
of  services  to  more  school  attendance  areas 
than  could  otherwise  be  served.  A  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  approve  such  a  propos- 
al only  if  the  State  educational  agency  finds 
that  the  proposal  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  delivery  of  compensatory  educa- 


tion services  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  in  project 
areas  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

•■(2)  Funds  received  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren who  are  in  a  school  which  is  not  locat- 
ed in  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
when  the  proportion  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  such  school  is  substantially  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  such  children  in  an  eligible 
school  attendance  area  of  such  agency. 

"(3)  If  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
or  eligible  school  was  so  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  556(b)(1)(A)  in  either 
of  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  it  may  contin- 
ue to  be  so  designated  for  a  single  additional 
fiscal  year  even  though  it  does  not  qualify 
In  accordance  with  section  556(b)(1)(A). 

■■(4)  With  approval  of  the  State  education- 
al agency,  eligible  school  attendance  areas 
or  eligible  schools  which  have  higher  pro- 
portions of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies may  be  skipped  if  they  are  receiving, 
from  non-Federal  funds,  services  of  the 
same  nature  and  scope  as  would  otherwise 
be  provided  under  this  chapter,  but  (A)  the 
numl)er  of  children  attending  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  who  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  ncn-Federal  com- 
pensatory education  funds  which  serve  eligi- 
ble children  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  (B)  children  attending 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
who  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  identified  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  without  regard  to  skipping 
public  school  attendance  areas  or  schools 
under  this  paragraph. 

■•(5)  Educationally  deprived  children  who 
begin  participation  in  a  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  chapter  who.  in  the  same 
school  year,  are  transferred  to  a  school  at- 
tendance area  or  a  school  not  receiving 
funds  under  this  chapter,  may  continue  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  project  funded 
under  this  chapter  for  the  remainder  of 
such  year. 

"(6)  The  local  educational  agency  is  not 
required  to  use  funds  under  this  chapter  to 
serve  educationally  deprived  children  in 
greatest  need  of  assistance  if  such  children 
are  receiving,  from  non-Federal  sources, 
services  of  the  same  nature  and  scope  as 
would  otherwise  be  provided  under  this 
chapter. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  school  serving  an 
attendance  area  that  is  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  and  in  which  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  children  are 
from  low-income  families,  funds  received 
under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for  a 
project  designed  to  upgrade  the  entire  edu- 
cational program  in  that  schcwl  in  the  same 
manner  and  only  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
mitted under  section  133(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(but  without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
such  section). 

""(8)  Public  school  personnel  paid  entirely 
by  funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  \x  assigned  limited,  rotating,  superviso- 
ry duties  which  are  assigned  to  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  who  are  not  paid  with  such 
funds,  and  such  duties  need  not  be  limited 
to  classroom  instruction  or  to  the  benefit  of 
children  participating  in  programs  or 
projects  funded  under  this  chapter.  Such 
duties  may  not  exceed  the  same  proportion 
of  total  time  as  is  the  case  with  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  at  the  same  school  site,  or 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  time,  whichever 
is  less.". 


PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Parental  Involvement.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  complying  with  the  assurances 
given  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3)  with  re- 
spect to  consultation  with  parents  of  partici- 
pating children.  (1)  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  convene  annually  a  public 
meeting,  to  which  all  parents  of  eligible  stu- 
dents shall  l>e  invited,  to  explain  to  parents 
the  programs  and  activities  provided  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  chapter, 
and  (2)  if  parents  desire  further  activities, 
the  local  educational  agency  may.  upon  re- 
quest, provide  reasonable  support  for  such 
activities."". 

areas  POR  SERVICES  TO  PRIVATE 

schoolchildren 
Sec.  5.  Section  557(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed   by   inserting   "(1)."    immediately   after 
■"556(b)"". 

APPLICATION  or  NONSUPPLANTINC  ftULE  TO 
STATES 

Sec  6.  Section  S58(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "State  educational  agency 
or  other  State  agency  in  operating  its  State 
level  programs  or  a"  before  ■'local  educa- 
tional agency"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  required"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no 
State  educational  agency,  other  State 
agency,  or  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
required". 

EXCLUSIONS  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec.  7.  Section  558(d)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "if  such  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "including 
compensatory  education  for  educationally 
deprived  children  (which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  131(c>  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  the  pur|K>se  of  determining  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c).  a 
local  educational  agency  may  exclude  State 
and  local  funds  expended  for— 

""(1)  bilingual  education  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency, 

"•(2)  special  education  for  handicapped 
children  or  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  and 

""(3)  certain  State  phase-in  programs  as 
described  in  section  131(d)  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. ". 

OVERLAP  IN  COUNTY  BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  8.  Section  558(e)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  any  State"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
111(A)(3)(C)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  in  any  State  ". 

PHASEOCfT  AND  TRANSITION  EXPENSES 

Sec  9.  Section  562(c)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Until  Septeml)er  30.  1983.  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  to  assist  in  phasing  out 
programs  described  in  section  561(a)  and  in 
promoting  an  orderly  transition  to  oper- 
ations under  this  chapter.". 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
563(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  to 
exceed'". 


AUDIT  REQUIREMENT  OF  SMALL  LEAS 

Sec  11.  Section  564(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing section  1745  of  this  Act.  local  education- 
al agencies  receiving  less  than  an  average 
$5,000  each  year  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  each  five  years.". 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATION  OF  LEA 
APPLICATIONS 

Sec  12.  Section  566(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  566.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  its  allocation  of  funds  under 
this  chapter  for  any  year  for  which  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Stale  educational  agency 
has  been  certified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection.  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  certify  any  such  application  if 
such  application— ". 

SCHOOL-LEVEL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  13.  Section  573(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter "  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter". 

STATE  RULEMAKING 

Sec  14.  Section  591  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection:  ,,,_.. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  inter- 
preted (1)  to  authorize  State  regulations, 
issued  pursuant  to  procedures  as  established 
by  State  law,  applicable  to  local  educational 
agency  programs  or  projects  funded  under 
this  subtitle,  except  as  related  to  State  audit 
and  financial  responsibilities,  or  (2)  to  en- 
courage, preempt,  or  prohibit  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  State  law  which  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. The  imposition  of  any  State  rule  or 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  programs  funded  by  this  subtitle 
(including  those  based  on  State  interpreta- 
tion of  any  Federal  law,  regulation,  or 
guideline)  shall  be  identified  as  a  State-im- 
posed requirement.". 

WITHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec  15.  Section  592(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended—  . 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  record  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  transcript  or  re- 
cording shall  be  made  of  any  hearing  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  any  person.". 

JUDICIAL  review 

Sec  16.  Section  593(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  a  local  educa- 
tional agency"  after  "A  State  educational 
agency". 

APPLICATION  OF  GEPA 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  596  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec  596.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  this  section,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shall  be  su- 
perseded by  the  specified  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle: 

"(l)  Section  408(a)(1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 591(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Section  426(a)  of  such  Act  is  super- 
seded by  section  591(b)  of  this  subtitle. 


""(3)  Section  427  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  556(b)(3)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(4)  Section  430  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sections  556(a)  and  564(b)  of  this  sub- 
title. 

"(5)  Section  431A  of  such  Act  is  supersed- 
ed by  section  558(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

•"(6)  Section  453  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  592  of  this  subtitle. 

"(7)  Section  455  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  593  of  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  judical  review  of  withholding  of  pay- 
ments. 

"(c)  Sections  434,  435,  and  436  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  sections  relate  to  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  and  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  any  re- 
ports or  take  any  actions  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle.". 

(b)  Section  406A(a)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  as  added  by  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974  (relating  to  re- 
sponsibility of  States  to  furnish  informa- 
tion), is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (3). 


CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

Sec  18.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 

ed- 

(1)  in  section  142(a)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
part 3  of  part  A,  other  than  sections  122. 
123,  and  126(d)  thereof"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  556 
(other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  section 
558  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981";  and 

(2)  in  sections  147  and  152(a),  by  striking 
out  "subpart  3  of  part  A.  other  than  sec- 
tions 122.  123.  125.  126(d).  and  126(e)  there- 
of" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
556  (other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  sec- 
tion 558  (other  than  subsection  (c)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  funds 
for  use  under  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  TITLE  I  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec    19.    (a)   Section   553   of   the   Act   is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  'Sec.  553  ;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  From  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  not  more  than  14.6 
per  centum  of  such  amount  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  programs  described  in  sections 
141  146.  and  151  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  After  the 
allocations  for  programs  operated  by  State 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amount  available  for  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 117  of  such  Act  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  appropriated  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  for  this  chapter  as  the  amount  avail- 
able for  such  section  in  fiscal  year  1980- twre 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  title  I 
of  such  Act  in  fiscal  year  1980.". 

(b)(1)  Section  514(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  514(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■(1)". 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TITLE  VII 
OF  ESEA 

Sec  20.  Section  528  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(15)  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. ". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  21.  (a)  Section  565(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nonpublic "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "private,  nonprof- 
it". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1003(a)(1) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Act"'  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981". 

ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 

Sec  22.  Chapter  1  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION  ASSISTED  UNDER  THIS  CHAPTER 

"Sec  559.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  national  assessment  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation assisted  under  this  chapter,  through 
independent  studies  and  analysis  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  The  assess- 
ment shall  include  descriptions  and  assess- 
ments of  the  impact  of  (1)  services  deliv- 
ered. (2)  recipients  of  services.  (3)  back- 
ground and  training  of  teachers  and  staff. 

(4)  allocation  of  funds  (to  school  sites),  (5) 
coordination  with  other  programs,  (6)  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  on  student's  basic  and 
higher  order  academic  skills,  school  attend- 
ance, and  future  educaiton.  and  i7)  a  nation- 
al profile  of  the  way  in  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  implement  activities  de- 
scribed under  section  556(b).  The  National 
Institute  of  Education  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  assessment  required  by  this  section. 
The  National  Institute  of  Education  shall 
report  to  Congress  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  assessment  required  by  this  section  in 
January  and  July  of  1986.  and  a  final  report 
shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  17.  1987. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  such  reports  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  review  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  before  their  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress,  but  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  may  make  such  addition- 
al recommendations  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  From  amounU  otherwise  available  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$4,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1987.  shall 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.". 


IMPACT  AID 

Sec  23.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress), 
is  amended  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  determination  of  amounts 
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of  payments  made  on  the  basis  of  entitle- 
ments establish  under  section  2.  3.  and  4 
after  March  31.  1983.  by  reason  of  an.v  pro- 
vision of  law  other  than  this  Act  which 
places  any  additional  restriction  on  pay- 
ments based  on  the  concentration  of  chil- 
dren counted  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  3  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency,  such  restriction  shall  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  case  of  any  State  (other  than  a 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States) 
within  which  there  is  only  one  local  educa- 
tional agency,  by  treating  each  administra- 
tive school  district  within  such  State  as  a 
local  educational  agency  (solely  for  the  pur 
pose  of  computing  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments).". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
to  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  and  title  I  of  the  Ele 
mentarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  shall  be  effective  July  1,  1983. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1982.  and  ending  June  30.  1983.  no 
recipient  of  funds  under  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
shall  be  held  to  have  expended  such  funds 
in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  such  Act 
if  such  funds  are  expended  either  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  SEQUENTIAL 
REFERRAL  OF  S.  1090 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
now  state  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  believe  has  been  submit- 
ted for  the  consideration  of  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
1090.  as  ordered  reported  on  August  1. 
1983.  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  sequentially  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  for  60  calendar 
days  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
August  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     PAYMENT 
FOR    TRAVEL    AND   TRANSPOR 
TATION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3232.  if  the  minority  leader  can  clear 
that  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  clear  that  measure.  There  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  3232.  and  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
payment  of  travel  and  transportation 


expenses  of  newly  appointed  special 
agents  of  the  Justice  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3232)  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  newly 
appointed  special  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  3232  is  a  noncontroversial  meas- 
ure which  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  pay  certain  moving  and 
travel  expenses  incurred  by  new 
agents  upon  assignment  to  their  first 
post  of  duty  following  a  training 
course.  This  bill  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Justice  Department  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  FBI  and  the  DEA. 

Current  law  prohibits  reimburse- 
ment of  a  new  Federal  employee  for 
expenses  incurred  in  reporting  to  his 
job.  unless  the  employee  falls  into  a 
shortage  category.  FBI  and  DEA  spe- 
cial agents  are  in  a  rather  unique  posi- 
tion since,  prior  to  assuming  their 
duties  in  the  field,  they  are  sent  for 
training  in  places  like  the  academy  at 
Quantico.  Va.  For  25  years,  the  FBI 
considered  the  training  location  the 
first  duty  assignment  and  paid  for  the 
agent's  moving  costs  to  his  subsequent 
assignment  location.  However,  in  1979. 
the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  a 
training  site  could  not  be  considered 
the  agents  first  duty  post. 

In  response  to  the  1979  ruling,  the 
Department  initiated  a  new  policy 
whereby  agents,  upon  completion  of 
training,  would  be  initially  assigned  to 
the  field  office  that  recruited  them. 
After  6  months,  the  agent  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  field  office,  based  on 
staffing  requirements.  The  Depart- 
ment has  encountered  several  prob- 
lems with  this  approach.  Recruiting 
offices  may  become  staffed  with  too 
many  inexperienced  agents  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  Department's  experi- 
ence, the  cost  of  moving  an  estab- 
lished agent  is  greater  than  that  for  a 
new  employee.  The  Department  antici- 
pates that  these  problems  will  be  exac- 
erbated by  the  substantial  rtirings  in 
connection  with  the  administration's 
new  organized  crime  drug  enforcement 
initative. 

H.R.  3232  would  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a 
new  section  530.  which  would  auhtor- 
ize  the  Attorney  General  to  pay  the 
travel  expenses  of  a  newly  appointed 
special  agent  and  the  transportation 
expenses  of  his  family  and  personal  ef- 
fects from  the  place  of  residence  at 
the  time  of  selection  to  his  first  duty 
station.  Thus,  it  will  permit  the  De- 
partment to  continue  the  practice 
which  was  in  effect  prior  to  1979.  with- 
out the  complications  of  recent  years. 
I  am  advised  by  the  Department  that 


this  bill  will  save  the  taxpayers  ap- 
proximately one-half  million  dollars 
each  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
this  measure,  which  was  included,  in 
slightly  modified  form,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Justice  Department  authori- 
zation bill  recently  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  commend  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  for  promptly  proc- 
essing H.R.  3232  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  pass  it  with  the  same 
speed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3232)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Ofrder  No.  162,  S. 
1192. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I.have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1192)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Year  1984 "J 

Sec  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984.  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (including  any 
bureau,  office,  board,  division,  commission, 
or  subdivision  thereof)  the  following  sums: 

(1)  For  General  Administration,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration: 


(B)  financial  assistance  to  joint  State  and 
joint  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies engaged  in  cooperative  enforcement  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  drug  related  offenses, 
organized  criminal  activity  and  all  related 
support  activities,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000. 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
$66,364,000.  of  which  $797,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  the  Federal 
Justice  Research  program. 

(2)  For  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion: $7,836,000.  , 

(3)  For  General  Legal  Activities,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  Genera!  for  Admin- 
istration: , 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Attorney  General: 

(C)  advance  of  public  moneys  under  sec- 
tion 3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code: 

(D)  for  necessary  dues  and  expenses  for 
the  membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organization 
(INTERPOL),  as  authorized  by  section 
263(a)  of  title  22.  United  States  Code; 

(E)  expenses  necessary  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-422): 

(F)  not  exceed  $50,000  which  may  be 
transferred  from  the  "Alien  Property 
Funds,  World  War  II",  for  the  general  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  alien  property  ac- 
tivities, including  rent  of  private  or  Govern- 
ment-owned space  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and 

(G)  for  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  denaturalization  and  deportation  cases 
involving  alleged  Nazi  war  criminals: 
$160,440,000. 

(4)  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  for  its  activities:  $954,000. 

(5)  For  the  Antitrust  Division  for  its  ac- 
tivities: $45,791,000. 

(6)  For  United  States  Attorneys,  Mar- 
shals, and  Trustees,  including  the  payment 
of  rewards  and  the  purchase  of  evidence  and 
payments  of  information:  $369,513,000. 

(7)  For  Support  of  United  States  Prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions,  including  neces- 
sary clothing  and  medical  aid,  payment  of 
rewards,  and  reimbursements  to  Saint  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  for  the  care  and  trealment 
of  United  States  prisoners,  at  per  diem  rates 
as  authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  authorize  certain  expendi- 
tures from  the  appropriations  of  Saint  Eliz- 
abeths Hospital,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  4.  1947  (24  U.S.C.  168a): 
$44,768,000:  Provided,  That  amounts  made 
available  for  constructing  any  local  jail  fa- 
cility shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing space  for  the  average  Federal  prisoner 
population  for  that  facility  as  projected  by 
the  Attorney  General:  Provided  further. 
That  following  agreement  on  or  completion 
of  any  federally  assisted  jail  construction, 
the  availability  of  such  space  shall  be  as- 
sured and  the  per  diem  rate  charged  for 
housing  Federal  prisoners  at  that  facility 
shall  not  exceed  direct  operating  costs  for 
the  period  of  time  specified  in  the  coopera- 
tive agreement. 

(8)  For  Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses, 
including  contracting  for  expert  witnesses 
according  to  the  procedure  similar  to  that 
authorized  by  section  904  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  544):  $38,266,000. 


(9)  For  the  Community  Relations  Service: 
$32,969,000  of  which  $26,655,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  to  make 
payments  in  advance  for  grants,  contracts, 
and  reimbursable  agreements  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  under  section  501(c).  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980. 
Public  Law  96-422.  for  the  processing,  care, 
maintenance,  security,  transportation  and 
reception  and  replacement  in  the  United 
States  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants. 

(10)  For  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforce- 
ment for  the  detection,  investigation,  pros- 
ecution, and  incarceration  of  individuals  in- 
volved in  organized  criminal  drug  traffick- 
ing not  otherwise  provided  for:  $121,949,000 
of  which  $2,500,000  is  for  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime  are  to 
remain  available  until  expended  and  of 
which  $14,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mated data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  and  $9,619,000  for  under- 
cover operations  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1985.  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  in  law,  there  is  author- 
ized payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  organized  criminal 
drug  enforcement  and  regulatory  activities. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  deliver  an 
annual  report  to  the  President,  the  Judici- 
ary Committees  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year,  evaluating  the  results  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

(11)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  acquisition,  collection,  classification, 
and  preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of,  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  of  States, 
cities,  and  other  institutions,  such  exchange 
to  be  subject  to  cancellation  if  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
ments or  related  agencies: 

(B)  the  payment  of  rewards: 

(C)  payment  of  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses for  immediate  family  members  of 
employees,  including  costs  of  expenses  in- 
curred for  specialized  training  and  orienta- 
tion in  connection  with  a  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  and  assignment  in  a  legal 
attache  post  outside  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(D)  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  be  accounted 
for  solely  (xn  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General:  $^1,055,690,000  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $52,000,000  for  automated  data  proc- 
essing and  telecommunications  and 
$1,000,000  for  undercover  operations  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  relocation  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Washington 
field  office  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  sections  3302  and 
9701  of  title  il.  United  States  Code,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion may  establish  and  collect  fees  to  proc- 
ess fingerprint  identification  records  for 
noncriminal  employment  and  licensing  pur- 
poses, which  represent  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing the  service.  Not  more  than  $13,500,000 
of  such  fees  shall  be  credited  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigations  appropriation  to 
be  used  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  these  services.  No  fee 


shall  be  assessed  in  connection  with  the 
processing  of  requests  for  criminal  history 
records  by  criminal  justice  agencies  for 
criminal  justice  purposes  or  for  employment 
in  criminal  justice  agencies,  as  defined  in 
title  28.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  sec- 
tions 20.3  (c)  and  (d). 

(12)  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  immigration,  naturalization,  and 
alien  registration,  including— 

(A)  payment  of  rewards  and  purchases  of 
evidence  and  payment  for  information: 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General: 

(C)  planning,  acquisition  of  sites,  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  remodeling,  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  incident  thereto  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended: 

(D)  payment  of  expenses  related  to  the 
purchase  and/or  lease  of  privately  owned 
horses: 

(E)  payment  of  expenses  necessary  under 
section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-422)  for 
the  processing,  care,  maintenance,  security, 
transportation,  and  reception  and  place- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  Cuban  and 
Haitian  entrants  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  and 

(F)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement: $537,606,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  may  be  used  for  the  emer- 
gency replacement  of  aircraft  upon  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General,  of  which 
$400,000  shall  remain  available  for  research 
until  expended  and  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$10,090,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  establish  a  National  Records  Center  and 
$11,134,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  implement  a  long-range  automated  data 
processing  plan,  each  amount  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1985. 

(13)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  payment  of  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$70,000  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  character  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Attorney  General: 

(B)  payment  of  rewards: 

(C)  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  purchase 
of  evidence  and  payments  for  information 
(PE/PI)  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985: 

(D)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control:  and 

(E)  not  less  than  $12,952,000  for  State  and 
Local  Task  Forces  which  coordinate  the  en- 
forcement of  drug  investigations,  primarily 
heroin  trafficking,  with  selected  Slate  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies:  $275,623,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  re- 
search shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. For  the  purpose  of  section  709(b)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
904(b)).  such  sums  shall  be  deemed  to  be  au- 
thorized by  section  709(a)  of  such  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 

(14)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System  for  its 
activities,  including— 

(A)  for  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  institutions,  and  not  to  exceed 
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$100,000  for  inmate  legal  services  within  tlie 
system; 

(B)  payment  of  rewards; 

(C)  entering  into  contracts  with  govern- 
mental or  private  organizations  or  entities 
for  the  safekeeping,  care,  and  subsistence  of 
persons  held  under  any  congressional  au- 
thority; and 

(D)  transfer  to  the  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  for  the  direct  expenditures  by  that 
Administration  for  medical  relief  for  in- 
mates of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions: $481,070,000. 

Sec.  3.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  for— 

<a)  benefits  authorized  under  section 
901(3).  (5).  (6)(A),  (8).  (9).  and  section  904  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4081(3).  (5).  (6>(A).  (8).  (9).  and  22  U.S.C. 
4084).  and  under  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

(b)  ser\'ices  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(c)  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses  in  accordance  with  distributions, 
procedures,  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $65,000; 

(d)  per  diem  allowances  for  an  employee 
who  serves  in  a  law  enforcement  capacity 
and/or  transportation  expenses  for  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
5707  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  his  designee,  when  necessar- 
ily occupying  temporary  living  accommoda- 
tions at  or  away  from  the  employee's  desig- 
nated post  of  duty  because  of  a  threat  to 
life  or  property  or  because  law  enforcement 
or  investigative  interests  may  be  compro- 
mised; 

(e)  attendance  at  meetings  to  be  expended 
for  such  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General; 

(f)  antiterrorism  training  for  dependents 
of  Department  of  Justice  personnel  who  will 
be  stationed  abroad  on  the  same  basis  as  De- 
partment of  State  personnel; 

(g)  the  travel  expenses  of  newly  appointed 
special  agents  within  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  transpor- 
tation expense  of  their  families  and  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  from  place 
of  residence  at  time  of  selection  to  first  duty 
station  to  the  extent  authorized  by  section 
5723  of  title  5;  and 

(h)  assistance  to  individuals  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  96-422)  who  meet  the  defi- 
nition of  "Cuban  and  Haitian  entrant" 
under  section  501(e)  of  said  Act  but  for  the 
application  of  paragraph  (2)(B)  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Travel  advances  issued  to  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  en- 
gaged in  undercover  activities  from  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  l>e  Government  funds  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3527  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 
and  for  other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
perform  periodic  evaluations  of  the  overall 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  programs  and  any  support- 
ing activities  funded  by  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  annual  specific  pro- 


gram evaluations  of  selected  subordinate  or- 
ganizations' programs,  as  determined  by  the 
priorities  set  either  by  the  Congress  or  the 
Attorney  General. 

(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice  or- 
ganizations and  their  officials  shall  provide 
all  the  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
in  the  conduct  of  evaluations,  including  full 
access  to  all  information,  documentation, 
and  cognizant  personnel,  as  required. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General's  annual  report 
on  Department  of  Justice  activities  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  other  appropriate 
committees,  within  five  months  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  it  pertains. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  is  au- 
thorized during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  to  accept  unconditional 
gifts,  donations,  or  bequests  of  real,  person- 
al, or  other  property  for  use  in  the  oper- 
ations and  functions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  is  authorized  to 
retain  horses  received  as  donations.  For  the 
purpose  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes,  property  that  is  accepted  under  this 
section  is  considered  as  a  gift  or  bequest  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  is  authorized  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices to  assist  the  Service  in  information 
services  to  the  public.  Persons  providing  vol- 
untary services  shall  not  be  used  to  displace 
any  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered Federal  employees  for  any  purpose 
except  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  com- 
pensation for  injury),  and  sections  2671 
through  2680  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  tort  claims). 

Sec  7.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  undercover 
investigative  operation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States  or  for  the  collec- 
tion of  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence and  with  respect  to  any  undercover 
investigative  operation  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration— 

(1)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  leasing  space  within 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories  and  po.ssessions  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  section 
1341  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  section 
3732(a)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
11(a)).  section  305  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1949  (63  Stat.  396;  41  U.S.C.  255).  the  third 
undesignated  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Miscellaneous"  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877 
(19  Stat.  370;  40  U.S.C.  34),  section  3324  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  section  3741  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22).  and  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  395;  41  U.S.C.  254 
|a)  and  (o); 

■*  (2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  establish  or  to  acquire 
proprietary  corporations  or  business  entities 
as  part  of  an  undercover  operation,  and  to 
operate  such  corporations  or  business  enti- 
ties on  a  commercial  basis,  without  regard 


to  the  provisions  of  section  9102  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  by  this 
Act.  and  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation,  may  be  deposited  in  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  648  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  section  3302  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
eration may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3302  of  title  31,  United  States  Code; 
only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (or.  if  designated  by  the  Director,  an 
Executive  Assistant  Director),  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (or,  if  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, a  Deputy  Administrator)  in  the 
case  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Attorney  General  (or,  if  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  Gerneral)  that  any  action  author- 
ized by  paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
such  undercover  operation. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
maining at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $50,000 
is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Director  or 
his  designee  determines  is  practicable,  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administrator,  as 
much  in  advance  as  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  determines  is  practicable,  shall 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  after  obligations  are  met.  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(did)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion shall  conduct  detailed  financial  audits 
of  undercover  operations  closed  on  or  after 
October  1.  1983.  and— 

(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(B)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, other  than  a  foreign  counterin- 
telligence undercover  operation  and  any  un- 
dercover operation  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration— 

(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$50,000.  and 

(B)  which  is  exempted  from  section  3302 
or  9102  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  8.  (a)  Without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3302  of  tftle  31.  United 
States  Code,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  set  aside  25  per 
centum  of  the  net  amount  of  money  real- 
ized from  the  forfeiture  of  assets  seized  bv  it 


under  any  provision  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  to  be  available 
in  amounts  as  specified  in  appropriations 
Acts  for  obligations  and  expenditure  only 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  awards  of  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  such  forfeiture; 
and  to  pay.  totally  within  its  discretion, 
such  awards  to  any  entity  not  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
any  person  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  local 
government,  that  provides  information  or 
assistance  which  leads  to  a  forfeiture  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a).  Such  awards  can 
be  made  in  any  amount  up  to  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture, 
or  $150,000  whichever  is  lesser,  in  any  case, 
except  that  no  awards  shall  be  made  based 
on  the  value  of  the  contraband.  The  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  to  pay  an  award 
of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not  be  delegated. 

(b)  The  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  obligations 
until  September  30,  1985. 

(c)  The  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the 
net  amount  of  money  realized  from  the  for- 
feitures referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
paid  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury;  Provided.  That  the  authority  fur- 
nished by  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1985.  at  which  time  any 
amount  of  the  unobligated  balances  remam- 
ing  in  this  account,  accumulated  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury;  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  shall  conduct  detailed  finan- 
cial audits,  semiannually,  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  from  this  account  and— 

(1)  report  the  results  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 

(2)  report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing these  audits. 

Sec  9  Section  709(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  904)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out   "and  "  after  "1982"  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1983".  the  follow- 
ing; "and  $275,623,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984  ".  „     .     „    . 

Sec  10.  Section  511(d)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(d))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  the  award  of  compen- 
sation to  informers  in  respect  to  such  for- 
feitures" immediately  after  "compromise  of 
claims".  ,        ... 

Sec.  11.  During  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  by  this  Act, 
each  organization  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice through  the  appropriate  office  within 
the  Department  of  Justice,  shall  notify  in 
writing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  other  ap- 
propriate committees,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  thereof,  not  less  than  fif- 
teen days  before— 

(1)  reprograming  of  funds  in  excess  of 
$250,000  or  10  per  centum,  whichever  is  less, 
between  the  programs  within  the  offices,  di- 
visions, and  boards  as  defined  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justices  program  structure  submit- 
ted to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ,  , 

(2)  reprograming  of  funds  m  excess  ol 
$500  000  or  10  per  centum,  whichever  is  less, 
between  programs  within  the  Bureaus  as  de- 
fined in  the  Department  of  Justices  pro- 
gram structure  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  any  reprograming  action  which  in- 
volves less  than  the  amounts  specified  in 


paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  if  such  action  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  significant  pro- 
gram changes  and  committing  substantive 
program  funding  requirements  in  future 
years. 

(4)  increasing  personnel  or  funds  by  any 
means  tor  any  project  or  program  for  which 
funds  or  other  resources  have  been  restrict- 
ed. 

(5)  creation  of  new  programs  or  signifi- 
cant augmentation  of  existing  programs. 

(6)  reorganization  of  offices  or  programs, 
and 

(7)  significant  relocation  of  offices  or  em- 
ployees, including  the  closing  of  ports  of 
entry  and  order  stations. 

Sec.  12.  Section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5671(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and  September  30,  1984  •; 
and 

(2)  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.'. 

Sec.  13.  Part  II  otAitle  28  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by^  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter; 


"CHAPTER  38-GENERAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS-DEPARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 

"Sec. 

"576.  General  authorizations. 
■"§  576.  General  authorizations 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for— 

"(1)  the  purchase  of  insurance  for  motor 
vehicles  and  aircraft  operated  in  official 
Government  business  in  foreign  countries; 

and 

"(2)  attendance  at  meetings  to  be  expend- 
ed for  such  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  The  offices,  divisions,  and  subdivi- 
sions included  in  the  general  administration 
area  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  authorized  to  make 
payment  from  their  appropriations  for  the 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

"(c)  The  offices,  divisions  and  subdivisions 
included  in  the  general  legal  activities  area 
of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments from  their  appropriations  for: 

"(1)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

and 

•"(2)  necessary  accommodations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  conferences  and  train- 
ing activities. 

"(d)  The  fees  and  witness  activity  of  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  authorized  to  make  payment  from 
its  appropriation  for— 

"(1)  expenses,  mileage,  compensation,  and 
per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  law;  and 

"(2)  advance  of  public  moneys. 

No  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  witness  more  than 
one  attendance  fee  for  any  one  calendar 

day-  „  , 

"(e)  The  Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  to 
pay  for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles.". 


V 


Sec  14.  Section  106  of  the  Act  of  March  14, 
1980  (94  Stat.  97;  22  U.S.C.  1622(f)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■■§  106.  Administrative  support  and  services 
to  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
necessary  administrative  support  and  ser\'- 
f^s  to  the  Commission.  The  Chairman  shall 
prepare  the  budget  requests,  authorization 
documents,  and  legislative  proposals  for  the 
Commission  within  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  these 
items  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  as  proposed  by  the 
Chairman. 

"(b)    The    Commission    is    authorized    to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  for— 
"(1)  services  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code: 

•"(2)  expenses  of  packing,  shipping,  and 
storing  personal  effects  of  personnel  as- 
signed abroad; 

"(3)  rental  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  necessary,  of  office  space  and  living 
quarters  for  personnel  assigned  abroad; 

"(4)  maintenance,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  properties  rented  or  leased  abroad, 
and  furnishing  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties; 

"(5)  advances  of  funds  abroad; 
""(6)  advances  or  reimbursements  to  other 
Government  agencies  for  use  of  their  facili- 
ties and  ser\'ices  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission; 

"(7)  the  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for  field 
use  only;  and 

"(8)  the  employment  of  aliens.". 
Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  568  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
""§  568.  General  authorizations 

"Appropriations  for  the  United  States  at- 
torneys and  marshals  are  available  for— 

"(a)  the  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition and  the  attendance  at  firearms 
matches: 

"(b)  the  lease  and  acquisition  of  law  en- 
forcement and  passenger  motor  vehicles 
without  regard  to  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
including  acquisition  of  vehicles  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  official  use; 

"(c)  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
prisoners  in  non-Federal  institutions; 

"(d)  the  bringing  to  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  persons  charged  with 
crime;  and 

"(e)  the  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  aircraft.". 

(b)  During  the  period  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  following  shall  apply; 

(1)(A)  The  United  States  marshals  or  dep- 
uties shall  routinely  collect,  and  a  court 
may  tax  as  costs,  fees  for  the  following— 

(i)  serving  a  writ  of  possession,  partition, 
execution,  attachment  in  rem.  or  libel  in  ad- 
miralty, warrant,  attachment,  summons, 
capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order,  or  process 
in  any  case  or  proceeding; 

(ii)  serving  a  subpoena  or  summons  for  a 
witness  or  appraiser; 

(iii)  forwarding  any  writ,  order,  or  process 
to  another  judicial  district  for  service: 

(iv)  the  preparation  of  any  notice  of  sale, 
proclamation  in  admiralty,  or  other  public 
notice  or  bill  of  sale; 

(v)  the  keeping  of  attached  property  (in- 
cluding boats,  vessels,  or  other  property  at- 
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tached  or  libeled),  actual  expenses  incurred, 
such  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire,  or  other 
special  transportation,  watchmen's  or  keep- 
ers' fees,  insurance,  and  an  hourl.v  rate  in- 
cluding overtime  for  each  deputy  marshal 
required  for  special  services,  such  as  guard- 
ing, inventorying,  and  moving; 

(vi)  copies  of  writs  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party: 

(vii)  necessary  travel  in  serving  or  endeav- 
oring to  serve  any  process,  writ,  or  order, 
except  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
mileage  to  l)e  computed  from  the  place 
where  service  is  returnable  to  the  place  of 
service  or  endeavor;  and 

(viii)  overtime  expenses  incurred  by 
deputy  marshals  in  the  course  of  serving  or 
executing  civil  process. 

(B)  The  marshals  shall  collect,  in  advance, 
a  deposit  to  cover  the  initial  expenses  for 
special  services  required  under  clause  (v). 
and  periodically  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  such  expenses  until 
the  litigation  is  concluded.  This  subpara- 
graph applies  to  all  private  litigants,  includ- 
ing seamen  proceeding  pursuant  to  section 
1916  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(C>  For  purposes  of  clause  (vii).  if  two  or 
more  services  or  endeavors,  or  If  an  endeav- 
or and  a  service,  are  made  in  behalf  of  the 
same  party  in  the  same  case  on  the  same 
trip,  mileage  shall  be  computed  to  the  place 
of  service  or  endeavor  which  is  most  remote 
from  the  place  where  service  is  returnable, 
adding  any  additional  mileage  traveled  in 
serving  or  endeavoring  to  serve  in  behalf  of 
that  party.  If  two  or  more  writs  of  any  kind, 
required  to  l>e  served  in  behalf  of  the  same 
party  on  the  same  person  in  the  same  case 
or  proceeding,  may  be  served  at  the  same 
time,  mileage  on  only  one  such  writ  shall  l)e 
collected. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  fees  to 
be  collected  and  taxed  under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)<A)  For  seizing  or  levying  on  property 
(including  seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing 
of  such  property  by  sale,  setoff,  or  other- 
wise and  receiving  and  paying  over  money, 
the  United  States  marshals  or  deputies  shall 
collect  commissions  of  3  per  centum  of  the 
first  Sl.OOO  collected  and  V-.  per  centum  on 
the  excess  of  any  sum  over  $1,000.  except 
that  the  amount  of  the  commission  shall  be 
within  the  range  set  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. If  the  property  is  not  disposed  of  by  mar- 
shal's sale,  the  commission  shall  be  in  sUch 
amount,  within  the  range  set  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
court.  In  any  case  in  which  the  vessel  or 
other  property  is  sold  by  a  public  auction- 
eer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the  mar- 
shal or  his  deputy,  the  commission  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  paid  to  such  auctioneer  or 
other  party.  This  sutisection  applies  to  judi- 
cially ordered  sales  and  execution  sales, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  judicial 
order  of  sale  cdnstitutes  a  seizure  or  levy 
within  the  meaning  of  State  law. 

(B)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  which  estab- 
lish a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  for 
the  commissions  collected  under  subpara- 
graph t  A). 

'4)  The  United  States  marshals  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  to  cover  any  of  the  fees  and 
expenses  prescribed  under  this  section. 

'5)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3302  and  9701  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized  to  credit 
amounts  from  fees  and  expenses  collected 
(including  amounts  for  overtime  expenses) 


for  the  .service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process  performed  by  the  marshals 
to  its  current  appropriation  account  for  the 
purpose,  only,  of  carrying  out  those  activi- 
ties. 

(c)  Section  569(b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  United  States  marshals  shall  exe- 
cute all  lawful  writs  process  and  orders 
issued  under  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  command  all  necessary  assistance  to 
execute  their  duties. 

■■(2)  Service  of  complaints,  summonses, 
and  subpoenas  by  a  United  States  marshal 
may  not  be  required  by  any  party,  other 
than  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  unless  per- 
formed pursuant  to— 

(A)  section  1915  or  1916  of  this  title,  or 

■(B)  an  order  issued  by  the  court  stating 
that  service  of  a  complaint,  summons  or  a 
subpoena  should  be  made  by  a  United 
States  marshal  in  order  to  properly  effect 
service.  ". 

(d)  Rule  45  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  and  before  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  the  following  sen- 
tence: A  party,  other  than  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  may  not  require  service  of  a  subpoe- 
na by  a  marshal,  or  his  deputy,  unless  the 
service  is  ( 1 )  on  behalf  of  a  party  authorized 
to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis  pursuant  to 
section  1915  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
or  of  a  seaman  authorized  to  proceed  under 
section  1916  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
or  (2)  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  by  the 
court  stating  that  a  marshal,  or  his  deputy, 
is  required  to  serve  the  subpoena  in  order 
that  service  is  properly  effected.  ". 

(e)  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  the  last  sentence  in  subsection 
(c)t2)(C)(ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "Service  of  a  summons 
and  complaint  pursuant  to  this  subdivision 
of  this  rule  is  deemed  complete  on  the  date 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of 
summons  is  executed,  if  such  acknowledg- 
ment is  thereafter  returned  to  the  sender.". 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)(2)(D)  the 
following:  "mailed  to  such  person  pursuant 
to  subdivision  (c)(2)(C)(ii)  of  this  rule.  ". 

Sec.  16.  Chapter  301  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4011  the  following  new  section: 

■■§  4012.  Support  for  United  States  prisoners 

in  non-Federal  institutions 

"The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  the  sup- 
port for  United  States  prisoners  in  non-Fed- 
eral institutions  appropriation  for  entering 
into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  for 
only  the  reasonable  and  actual  cost  to  assist 
the  government  of  any  State,  territory,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  for  the  neces- 
sary construction,  physical  renovation,  and 
the  acquisition  of  equipment,  supplies,  or 
materials  required  to  improve  conditions  of 
confinement  and  services  of  any  facility 
which  confines  Federal  detainees,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  which  are  comparable 
to  the  regulations  issued  under  section  4006 
of  this  chapter.". 

Sec.  17.  Chapter  33  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  537  the  following  new  section; 


■■§  538.  General  authorizations 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  its  ap- 
propriation for— 

■■(a)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States: 

■■(b)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General: 

■■(c)  such  other  investigations  regarding 
official  matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  l>e  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

■(d)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  a  current  fiscal  year  and  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(e)  acquisition,  lease  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft:  and 

■■(f)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches. 
None  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of 
any  employee  in  the  competitive  service.". 

Sec.  18.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  28. 
1950  (64  Stat.  380:  8  U.S.C.  1555).  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

'5  6.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice general  authorities 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  authorized  to  make  payments 
from  its  appropriation  for— 

(a)  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  en  route: 

"(b)  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens, 
while  held  in  custody  under  the  Immigra- 
tion laws,  for  work  performed; 

"(CI  payment  of  expenses  and  allowances 
incurred  in  tracking  lost  persons  as  required 
by  public  exigencies  in  aid  of  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agencies: 

"(d)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(e)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft: 

"(f)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

"(g)  refunds  of  maintenance  bills,  immi- 
gration fines,  and  other  items  properly  re- 
turnable except  deposits  of  aliens  who 
become  public  charges  and  deposits  to 
secure  payment  of  fines  and  passage  money; 

■(h)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  distribution  of  citizenship  text- 
books to  aliens  without  cost  to  such  aliens; 
and 

"(i)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  enforce- 
ment fences,  and  construction  incident  to 
such  fences.". 

Sec.  19.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  make  payments 
from  its  appropriation  for— 

(a)  the  hire  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

(b)  payment  in  advance  for  special  tests 
and  studies  by  contract; 

(c)  payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreemenUs  with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory activities  in  accordance  with  section 
503a(2)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  873(a)(2)); 


(d)  publication  of  technical  and  informa- 
tional material  in  professional  and  trade 
journals  and  purchase  of  chemicals,  appara- 
tus, and  scientific  equipment: 

(e)  necessary  accommodations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  conferences  and  train- 
ing activities; 

(f )  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft: 

(g)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  and  such  individuals 
shall  be  not  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management; 

(h)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

(i)  pavment  for  tort  claims  when  such 
claims  aVise  in  foreign  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
operations  abroad.  „  ..  ^ 

Sec    20.  Chapter  303  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4042  the  following  new  section: 
"I  4043.  General  authorizations 

"The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  for— 

"(a)  purchase  and  hire  of  law  enforcement 
and  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(b)  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to 
prisoners  In  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions; 

"(c)  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  their  correctional  systems: 

"(d)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards; 

"(e)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  livestock; 

"(f)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  section  4010  of  title   18.  United  States 

Code; 

"(g)  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorporat- 
ed to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  in  accord  with  the  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  In  car- 
rying out  the  program  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation,  including  purchase  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(h)  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities,  and  constructing, 
remodeling  and  equipping  necessary  build- 
ings and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  including  all  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  the  labor  of  United  States 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  subsection;  and 

"(i)  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
4351  through  4353  of  this  title  relating  to  a 
National  Institute  of  Corrections,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.".  „  „   ..  ^ 

Sec.  21.  Section  4204(b)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  make  payment  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Commission  to  hire  passenger 
motor  vehicles." 

Sec  22  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  II 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 37  the  following  new  item: 

"38.  General  authorizations 576". 

Sec  23.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
37  of  title  28.  United  Slates  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  amending  the  item  relating  to  section 
568  to  read  as  follows: 


"568.  General  authorizations."'. 

Sec.  24.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
301    of    title    18.    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  4011  the  following  new  item; 
"4012.  Support  for  United  States  prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions. ". 
Sec.  25.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
33  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  537  the  following  new  item: 
■538.  General  authorizations. ". 

Sec  26.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
303  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  4042  the  following  new  item: 
"4043.  General  authorizations.". 

Sec.  27.  Subject  to  sections  5315-5317  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  548  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  during  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  September  30.  1984.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  fix  the  annual  sala- 
ries of  United  States  attorneys,  assistant 
United  States  attorneys,  and  attorneys  ap- 
pointed under  section  543  of  this  title  at 
rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  provided  for  Ex- 
ecutive Level  I'V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
set  forth  in  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Until  such  lime  as  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  acts,  none  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  act 
may  be  used  to  transfer  any  position  from 
any  legal  division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  any  office  of  any  United  States  At- 
torney to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employee  oc- 
cupying any  such  position  so  transferred 
after  April  1.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
So  the  bill  (S.  1192)  was  passed. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


haps  we  can  proceed  with  that  meas- 
ure. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  antici- 
pate that  the  Senate  will  adjourn 
shortly.  In  view  of  that,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Record  remain 
open  until  6  p.m.  today  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  or  resolutions  or  the 
filing  of  statements  and  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose now.  if  the  minority  leader  has 
no  objection,  to  go  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  149. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  go  to  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  prime  sponsor  has  a  modifi- 
cation. With  the  modification.  I  shall 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
pass  over  that  for  the  moment  and 
complete  the  call  of  the  items  in  the 
unanimous-consent  folder.  Then  per- 


JACK  D.  WATSON  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  matter  that  the  assistant  majority 
leader  is  prepared  to  proceed  with.  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  receive  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  a  bill  in 
which  Mr.  Stevens  is  very  interested.  I 
believe  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  is  also  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  With  pleasure.  Mr. 
President.  I  remove  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1797)  to  name  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in 
Port  Worth.  Texas,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson 
Post  Office  Building  ". 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

amendment  no  2123 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr,  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposed  an  amendment  numbered  2123. 

At  the  end  add: 

SERVICE  OF  GOVERNOR  UNTIL  SUCCESSOR 
QUALIFIES 

Sec  .  Section  202(b)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "A  Gov- 
ernor may  continue  to  serve  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
qualified,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  t)ie  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2123)  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1797 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Building  to  be 
constructed  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  at  the 
Intersection  of  Meacham  Boulevard  and  the 
Mark  IV  Parkway,  shall  hereafter  be  named 
and  designated  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law. 
map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  building 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Jack 
D.  Watson  Post  Office  Building". 

SEBVICE  or  GOVERNOR  UNTIL  SUCCESSOR 
QUALIFIES 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(b)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "A  Gov- 
ernor may  continue  to  serve  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
qualified,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Resolution  199.  a 
Budget  Act  waiver  to  accompany  H.R. 
2840. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  state  it. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  <S.  Res.  199)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  2840. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  this 
budget  act  waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  199)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2840.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  be- 
cause H.R.  2840  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  a  fiscal  year  and  was 
not  reported  on  or  before  May  15.  of  that 
year  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  H.R.  2840 
are  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  State  of  Alaska 


to  proceed  with  the  transfer  of  management 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  It  was  not  possible 
for  such  authorizations  to  have  been  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  prior  to  the  statutory 
deadline  for  such  authorizations  because  ne- 
gotiations regarding  the  transfer  had  not 
been  completed  at  the  time  of  the  deadline. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FUR  SEAL  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar  No. 
342.  H.R.  2840. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2840)  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly termination  of  Federal  management  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands.  Alaska. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fur 
Seal  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  November  2,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-702:  16  U.S.C.  1151-1187). 
known  as  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— FUR  SEAL  MANAGEMENT 

"Sec  101.  (a)  Commission'  means  the 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

"(b)  'Convention'  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacif- 
ic Fur  Seals  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1957.  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
signed  in  Washington  on  October  8.  1963:  by 
the  exchange  of  notes  among  the  party  gov- 
ernments which  became  effective  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  1969:  by  the  protocol  signed  in 
Washington  on  May  7.  1976:  and  by  the  pro- 
tocol signed  in  Washington  on  October  14. 
1980.  by  the  parties. 

"(c)  Fur  Sear  means  the  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seal.  Callorhinus  Ursinus. 

■■(d)  'Import'  means  to  land  on.  bring  into, 
or  introduce  into,  or  attempt  to  land  on. 
bring  into,  or  introduce  into,  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or  in- 
troduction constitutes  an  importation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

■■(e)  'Natives  of  the  Pribilof  I.slands'  means 
any  Aleuts  who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  any  organization  or 
entity  representing  such  natives. 

"(f)  'North  Pacific  Ocean"  means  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  includ- 
ing the  Bering.  Okhotsk,  and  Japan  Seas. 

"(g)  Party'  or  parties'  means  the  United 
States  of  America.  Canada.  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"(h)  'Person'  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,   trust,   association  or 


any  other  private  entity,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent,  department,  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any 
foreign  government. 

"(i)  Pribilof  Islands"  means  the  islands  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George.  Walrus  and 
Otter  Islands,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock. 

"(j)  Sealing'  means  the  taking  of  fur 
seals. 

"(k)  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"(1)  'Take'  or  'taking'  means  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill. 

"Sec  102.  It  is  unlawful,  except  as  provid- 
ed in  this  Act  or  by  regulation  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  any  person  or  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  the  taking  of  fur  seals  in  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  or  on  lands  or  waters  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  or  to  use  any 
port  or  harbor  or  other  place  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose connected  in  any  way  with  such  taking, 
or  for  any  person  to  transport,  import,  offer 
for  sale,  or  possess  at  any  port  or  place  or 
on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  fur  seals  or  the  parts 
thereof,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  raw. 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  seal  skins,  taken  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Convention,  or  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to 
permit,  except  within  the  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  of  the  United  States,  a  duly  au- 
thorized official  of  Canada.  Japan,  or  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  board 
and  search  any  vessel  which  is  outfitted  for 
the  harvesting  of  living  marine  resources 
and  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  whether 
such  vessel  is  engaged  in  sealing  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  said  Convention. 

■Sec  103.  (a)  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  are  permitted  to  take  fur  seals  and 
dispose  of  their  skins  after  the  skins  have 
been  officially  marked  and  certified  by  a 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary:  Provid- 
ed. That  the  seals  are  taken  for  subsistence 
uses  as  defined  in  section  109(f)(2)  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act"  of  1972.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1379).  and  only  in 
canoes  not  transported  by  or  used  in  con- 
nection with  other  vessels,  and  propelled  en- 
tirely by  oars,  paddles,  or  sails,  and  manned 
by  not  more  than  five  persons  each,  in  the 
way  hitherto  practiced  and  without  the  use 
of  firearms.  This  authority  shall  not  apply 
to  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  while  they 
are  employed  by  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  fur  seals  or  are  under  contract  to 
deliver  the  skins  to  any  person. 

"(b)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  who  live 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  authorized  to 
take  fur  seals  for  subsistence  purposes  as  de- 
fined in  section  109(f)(2)  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  as  amend- 
ed (16  U.S.C.  1379).  under  such  conditions  as 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Sec  104.  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  conduct 
such  scientific  research  and  investigations 
on  the  fur  seal  resources  of  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Convention,  and  (2)  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  de- 
sirable, the  taking,  transportation,  importa- 
tion, exportation,  or  possession  of  fur  seals 
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or  their  parU  for  educational,  scientific,  or 
exhibition  purposes. 

•Sec  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Island 
and  on  lands  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  conservation,  man- 
agement, and  protection  of  the  fur  seal  pop- 
ulation, and  to  dispose  of  any  fur  seals 
seized  or  forfeited  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  shall  deliver  to  authorized  agents 
of  the  parties  such  fur  seal  skins  as  the  the 
parties  are  entitled  to  under  the  Conven- 
tion. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  person  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
and  of  this  title,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, and  the  curing  and  marketing  of  the 
sealskins  and  other  seal  parts,  and  may 
retain  the  proceeds  therefrom. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
the  village  corporations  of  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  George  Islands  established  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act   (Public  Law   92-203)   for  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  on  the  village  corpora- 
tions" respective  islands,  and  the  curing  a.n6 
marketing  of  the  sealskins  and  other  seal 
parts,  and  may  retain  the  proceeds  there- 
from Any  proceeds  therefrom  will  be  depos- 
ited in  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  and 
will  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
appropriations,  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion   All  seal  harvests  will  be  financed,  to 
the  extent  possible,  from  proceeds  collected 
in  preceding  years  or  unsold  assets  retained 
from  harvests  conducted  in  preceding  years. 
In  the  event  that  such  assets  and  proceeds 
are  insufficient,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary  to  finance  the  seal  harvest  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Conven- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  beyond  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  harvest  and  curing  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.  Such  amounts  as  are  de- 
termined   by    the    Secretary     to    exceed 
amounts  required  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

••(d)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Convention  and  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  him  may 
agree  to  purchase,  to  make  restitution  for 
losses  or  to  otherwise  permit  the  recoup- 
ment 'of  the  costs  incurred  in  the  taking  of 
fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the 
curing  of  the  sealskins  and  other  seal  parts. 
for  the  annual  harvests  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  Convention  in  calendar  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984. 

••(2)  Payments  authorized  to  be  made  oy 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  sums 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  ^     .     ^  . 

•Sec  106.  (a)  Any  person  authorized  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel 
outfitted  for  the  harvesting  of  living  marine 
resources  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  is  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  article  III  ol  tne 
Convention  may,  except  within  the  areas  in 
which  another  State  exercises  fisheries  ju- 
rUdiction,  board  and  search  such  vessel. 
Such  person  shall  carry  a  special  certificate 
of  identification  issued  by  the  Secretary  or 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 


Coast  Guard  is  operating  which  shall  be  in 
English,  Japanese,  and  Russian  and  which 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel  upon  request. 

••(b)  If,  after  boarding  and  searching  such 
vessel,  such  person  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel,  or 
any  person  onboard,  is  violating  said  article, 
he  may  seize  such  vessel  or  arrest  such 
person,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  notify  the 
party  having  jurisdiction  over  the  vessel  or 
person  of  such  seizure  or  arrest. 

■The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating, upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  deliver  the  seized  vessel  or  ar- 
rested person,  or  both,  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  authorized  officials  of  said 
party:  Provided,  That  whenever  said  party 
cannot  immediately  accept  such  delivery, 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating may,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  keep  the  vessel  or  person  in 
custody  within  the  United  States. 

■■(c)  At  the  request  of  said  party,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  shall 
direct  the  person  authorized  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  attend  the  trial  as  a 
witness  in  any  case  arising  under  said  article 
or  give  testimony  by  deposition,  and  shall 
produce  such  records  and  files  or  copies 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
offense. 

•Sec  107.  The  President  shall  appoint  to 
the  Commission  a  United  States  Commis- 
sioner who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  President  may  appoint  one 
Native  from  each  of  the  two  inhabited  Pribi- 
lof Islands  to  serve  as  Advisors  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  as  liaisons  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands. The  President  may  also  appoint  other 
interested  parties  as  Advisors  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Such  Advisors  shall  sene  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  The  President 
may  also  appoint  a  Deputy  United  States 
Commissioner  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
Commissioner,  and  shall  perform  the  duties 
of   the   Commissioner   in   the   case   of   his 
death,  resignation,  absence,  or  illness.  The 
Commissioner,   the   Deputy   Commissioner, 
and  the  Advisors  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services.  The  Commissioners 
may  be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rates  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expense 
Act  of  1946  when-  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  . 

•Sec  108.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  is  author- 
ized to  accept  or  reject,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Convention. 

•Sec  109.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commission  whenever  such  assistance  is 
needed  and  reasonably  can  be  furnished  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
Federal  agency  furnishing  assistance  here- 
under may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement. 

•TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PRIBILOF 
ISLANDS 

••Sec  201.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  fur  seal  rookeries  and  other  Federal  real 
and  personal  property  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands,   with    the   exception    of   lands   pur- 


chased by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser\'ice 
under  section  1417  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (Public 
lAw  96-487)  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  ensure  that 
activities  on  such  Islands  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  conserving,  managing, 
and  protecting  the  North  Pacific  fur  seals 
and  other  wildlife  and  for  other  purposes 
consistent  with  that  primary  purpose. 

•Sec  202.  In  carrying  out.  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized— 

■■(1)  to  operate,  maintain,  and  repair  such 
Government-owned  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  other  facilities  held  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  as  may  be 
necessary:  and 

■■(2)  to  provide  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  their  dependents,  at  reasona- 
ble rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  such  facilities,  services,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

•Sec  203.  The  State  of  Alaska  will  be  re-    ■ 
sponsible  for  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

•Sec  204.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  medical  and 
dental  care  to  the  Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands with   or  without  reimbursement,   as 
provided  by  other  law.  He  is  authorized  to 
provide  such  care  to  Federal  employees  and 
their  dependents  and  tourists  and  other  per- 
sons in  the  Pribilof  Islands  at  reasonable 
rates  to  be  determined  by  him.  He  may  pur- 
chase, lease,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain such  facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section:  and  the  costs  of  such 
items,   including  medical  and  dental  care, 
shall  be  charged  to  the  budget  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  super- 
seding or  limiting  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility   of    the    Secretary    of    Health    and 
Human  Services  under  the  Act  of  August  5, 
1954,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law  with  re- 
spect to  medical  and  dental  care  of  natives 
or  other  persons  in  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

•Sec  205.  (a)  Any  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  transfer  and  disposal  of  Federal  prop- 
erty to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  is  authorized  to  bargain, 
grant,  sell  or  otherwise  convey,  on  such 
terms  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any  and  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
held  by  the  Secretary  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands: Provided,  That  such  property  is  speci- 
fied in  a  document  entitled  Transfer  of 
Property  on  the  Pribilof  Islands:  Descrip- 
tions, Terms  and  Conditions."  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983. 

"(b)  The  property  transfer  document  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to— 
••(Da  description  of  each  conveyance: 
•■(2)  the  terms  to  be  imposed  on  each  con- 
veyance: 

••(3)  designation  of  the  recipient  of  each 
conveyance; 

■■(4)  a  statement  noting  acceptance  of 
each  conveyance,  including  the  terms,  if 
any,  under  which  it  is  accepted:  and 

"(5)  an  identification  of  all  Federal  prop- 
erty to  be  retained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  meet  its  re- 
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sponsibilities  as  described  in  this  Act  and 
under  the  Convention. 

•(c)  Within  60  days  of  the  transfer  of  real 
or  personal  property  specified  in  the  docu- 
ment described  in  subsection  <a).  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate  shall  bo  given  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Secretary  stating 
the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  all  real  and  personal  properly 
conveyed. 

"(d)  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
shall  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary,  a 
representative  of  the  local  governmental  au- 
thority on  each  Island,  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees, and  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  setting  forth  the  respective  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Trust,  and  the  State  regarding— 

(1)  application  of  Federal  retirement 
benefits,  severance  pay.  and  insurance  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  Natives  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands: 

1 2)  funding  to  be  allocated  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  the  construction  of  boat  har- 
bors on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands: 

■<3)  assumption  by  the  Slate  of  Alaska  of 
traditional  State  responsibilities  for  fncili- 
ties  and  services  on  such  islands  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regula'ions: 
■■(4)  preservation  of  wildlife  re.source.s: 
(5)  continued  activities  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Convention: 

•■i6>  oversight  of  the  operation  ol  the 
Trust  established  by  section  206iai  to  fur- 
ther progress  toward  creation  of  a  stable,  di- 
versified, and  enduring  economy  not  de- 
pendent on  commercial  fur  sealing; 

•■(7)  the  cooperation  of  Government  agen- 
cies, rendered  through  existing  programs,  in 
assisting  vith  an  orderly  tran;sition  from 
Federal  management  and  the  creation  of  a 
private  enterprise  economy  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  as  described  in  this  Act:  and 

■■(8)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  neces- 
■sary  and  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  including  the  a-ssunip- 
tion  of  responsibilities  to  ensure  an  orderly 
transition  from  Federal  management  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

•The  Memorandum  shall  be  .submitted  to 
Congress  on  or  before  September  30.  1983. 

"(e)  The  grant,  sale,  transfer  or  convey- 
ance of  any  real  or  personal  proper'v  pursu- 
ant to  this  .section  shall  not  be  subjtct  to 
any  form  of  Federal,  Slate  or  local  taxation. 
The  basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss  on  sub- 
sequent sale  or  disposition  of  such  real  or 
personal  property  for  purposes  of  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  tax  imposed  on.  or  meas- 
ured by  revenue  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  real  or  personal  property  at 
the  time  of  receipt. 

■•(f*  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  lo  enter 
into  agreements,  including  but  nol  limited 
to  land  exchange  agreements  with  other  De- 
partments and  agencies  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  and  with  third 
parties,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  transfer  and  disposal  of 
Federal  properly  to  the  contrary:  except 
that  exchanges  involving  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983  are  not  authorized  by  this 
section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report,  no  later  than  September  1. 
1983.  providing  information  on  the  status  of 
the  negotiations  for  concluding  the  docu- 
ments described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of 
this  section. 


■'Sec  206.  (aid)  In  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  a  stable,  self-sufficient  en- 
during and  diversified  economy  not  depend- 
ent on  sealing,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  established  a  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  lo  be  known 
as  the  Pribilof  Islands  Trust'  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Trust  >. 

••(2)  All  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  cei  of  this  section 
shall  be  transfered  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Trust  within  15  days  after  submission  of  the 
trust  instrument  to  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  <c). 

•(3 1  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(eK2).  none  of  the  amounts  transferred  to 
the  Trust  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Natives  of  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands until  30  da.vs  after  submission  to  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  documents  described  in  section 
205  (a)  and  id).  Such  distributions  shall  be 
made  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  only  after 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  such 
trust  has  been  established  and  will  be  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  a  trust  instrument. 
or  instruments,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  Act. 

■■'4)  Until  the  termination  of  the  period 
described  in  paragraph  i3).  the  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  invest  the  amounts  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  paragraph  i3i  in  securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
the  Trust,  bearing  interest  rates  at  rates  de- 
termined by  the  trustee  or  trustees,  taking 
into  consideration  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 
The  income  from  such  investments  shall  be 
credited  to.  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust, 

••(b>  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  as 
set  forth  in  the  Trust  instrument.  In  i-stab- 
lishing  such  terms  and  conditions,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Natives  of  the 
Pribilol  Islands,  and  other  interested  parties 
concerning  ihe  conservation,  management 
and  protection  of  the  fur  seal  population. 

■(e)  There  may  be  one  Trust  instrument 
establishing  the  Trust  described  in  section 
206(a).  or  two  such  instruments,  each  relat- 
ing to  one  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Trust 
as  provided  in  subsection  (di.  which  shall 
uddress.  but  need  not  be  limited  to.  such 
mailers  as  - 

■■(  1  >  establishing  stanrlprds  and  procedures 
for  the  disbursement  by  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees of  trust  a.ssets  for  purposes  of  fostering 
in  the  Pribilof  Islands  a  stable,  diversified, 
and  enduring  economy  nol  dependent  upon 
sealing  after  Federal  management  ol  the  is- 
lands is  terminated,  which  procedures  may 
include  formal  participation  of  Pribilof 
Island  Nalne  councils,  corporations,  or 
other  such  entities: 
•■(2)  establishing  the  Secretary  as  trustor: 

(3)  establishing  the  procedure  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  trustee  or  trustees  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tives of  ihe  Pribilof  Islands: 

■•(4)  setting  forth  the  rights,  duties, 
powers  and  obligations  of  a  trustee  who 
shall  act  as  an  independent  fiduciary  and 
who  shall  be  a  United  Stales  citizen  having 
recognized  competence  in  business: 

"(5)  providing  for  the  management  and  in- 
vestment of  Trust  a.ssets.  pending  distribu- 
tion, by  an  investment  manager  or  advisor, 
who  may  be  the  trustee,  having  recognized 
competence  in  such  fields: 

16)  establishing  methods  and  procedures 
for  providing  Congress  and  the  Secretary 


with  the  annual  reports  described  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section: 

(7)  establishing  Trust  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  described  in  section 
201  of  this  Act  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section: 

■(8)  the  duties  of  the  trustee  or  trustees 
and  the  standards  of  care  and  diligence  that 
shall  govern  the  exerci.se  of  trust  powers 
thereunder: 

•(9)  compensation  of  the  trustee  or  trust- 
ees: I 

■'IJ^MMe  term,  termination  and  final  dis- 
tribilQ^n/of  the  Trust  estate: 

(llVniandating  the  applicability  of  the 
laws  of  Ihe  State  of  Alaska  lo  the  creation 
and  governance  of  the  Trust: 

•■(12)  defraying  of  community  expenses; 
and 

(13)  pa.vment  of  necessary  administrative 
and  legal  expenses. 

The  Trust  instrument  or  instruments  de- 
.scribed  in  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted 
to  CDngress  on  or  before  September  30. 
1983. 

■•(d)  The  Trust  shall  be  divided  into  two 
portions  pursuant  to  a  formula  established 
by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
natives  of  both  Islands,  to  be  accounted  for 
.separately  for  the  independent  benefit  of 
the  community  of  St.  Paul  and  the  commu- 
nity of  St.  George. 

"•(e)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  $20,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  Trust  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  ia)(2) 
of  this  section. 

••(2)  Prior  lo  the  submission  to  Congress 
of  the  documents  described  in  .section  205 
(a)  and  id),  the  trustee  or  trustees  may 
make  interim  distributions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Natives  of  the  Pribilof  I.slanci.s.  upon 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  of  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  amounts  transferred  lo  the  Trust 
pursuant  to  sub.section  (a)(2)  of  this  section 
if.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  such  in- 
terim distributions  arc  required  to  carry  out 
Ihe  purposes  of  this  Act, 

■If)  The  interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  .sale  or  redemption  of.  any  asset  or 
obligation  held  in  the  Trust  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust. 

••(g)  The  trustee  or  trustees  shall  submit 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report,  the  first  of  which  is  due  on  March 
31,  1984,  and  subsequent  reports  on  the 
same  dale  each  year  thereafter  during  the 
life  of  the  Trust,  providing  information  on 
expenditures  made  from  the  Trust  and 
progress  toward  achieving  the  purpo.ses  set 
out  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section.  On 
March  31.  1980.  the  Secretary  shall  al.so 
.submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  detailing  all 
progress  toward  achieving  these  purposes 
since  enactment  of  this  Act.  For  purpo.si-s  of 
preparing  such  report,  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
ulation may  require  that  the  trustee  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  submit  such  relevant  in- 
formation lo  the  Secretary  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

■•(h)  The  funds  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
and  the  earnings  and  distribution  therefrom 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal, 
Stale,  or  local  taxation:  Proridcd.  That  this 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any  income 
from  the  investment  or  other  use  of  such 
distributions. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  contracts  or  leases 
with,  or  to  issue  permits  to.  any  public  or 
private  agency  or  person  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  or  this 
Act. 


"Sec  208,  (a)  Service  by  natives  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  engaged  in  the  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  seal  skins  and  other  activities 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
such  islands  prior  to  January  1,  1950,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  based  on  records 
available  to  him,  shall  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  credit  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  as  civilian 
service  performed  by  an  employee,  as  de- 
fined in  said  Act, 

"(b)  The  annuity  of  any  person  or  the  an- 
nuity of  the  survivor  of  any  person  who 
shall  have  performed  service  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  who.  prior 
to  November  2,  1966,  died  or  shall  have  been 
retired  on  annuity  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  shall, 
upon  application  filed  by  the  annuitarit 
within  1  vear  after  November  2,  1966.  be  ad- 
justed, effective  as  of  the  first  day  oi  the 
month  immediately  following  November  2, 
1966,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  anniiity 
shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  subsection  had 
been  in  effect  at  the  lime  of  such  person  s 
retirement  or  death. 

(c)  m  no  case  shall  credit  for  the  service 
described  in  subsection  (a>  of  this  section 
entitle  a  person  to  the  benefits  of  section 
11(h)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law.  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  made  avail- 
able by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  subject  to  reim- 
bursement to  such  fund  from  the  Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Facilities  Account  ol 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atomospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  compensating  said 
retirement  fund  for  the  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  during 
each  fiscal  year,  of  benefits  provided  by  this 
section 

•Sec'  209.  Chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows:  ' 

■•(a)  by  deleting  Credit"  in  section  8332(b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  w-ords 
•Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (13)  oi 
this  subsection,  credit'; 

■•(b)  by  adding  in  section  8332(b)  after 
paragraph    (12)    the    following    new    para- 

^"l3)  one  year  of  service  lo  be  credited  for 
each  vear  in  which  a  Native  of  the  Pribilof 
Islaneis  performs  service  in  the  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  seal  skitjs  and  other  activities 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  notwithstanding  any 
period  of  separation  from  the  service,"; 

•■(c)  by  adding  in  section  8332(b)  after 
■paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection."  the  fol- 
lowing sentence;  "The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  accept  the  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  desig- 
nee concerning  service  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subchapter  of  the  type  performed  by  an 
employee  named  by  paragraph  (13)  of  this 

*"  "(d)  by  adding  in  section  8332(f)  after 
•postal  field  service"  the  words  and  service 
described  in  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.': 

••(e)  by  adding  in  section  8332(l)(l)  the 
word  or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (v)  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

••  "(C)  is  of  Aleut  ancestry  and  while  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  was  interned  or 
otherwise  detained  in,  or  relocated  lo  any 
camp,  installation,  or  other  facility  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  which  was  established 
during  World  War  II  for  the  purpose  of  the 


internment,  detention,  or  relocation  of 
Aleuts  pursuant  to  any  statute,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order;"; 

and 

■(f)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
8334(g)  by  striking  ■January  1.  1950"  and 
substituting  the  words  October  1,  1983,"  and 
adding  after  "the  Pribilof  Islands"  the  words 
except  where  deductions,  contributions, 
and  deposits  were  made  before  October  1, 
1983". 

■Sec  210.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  January 
4  1975,  Public  Law  93-638  (25  U,S,C.  §§  450- 
450m).  known  as  the  Indian  Self -Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  in  section  105(0  after 
to  be  employed  by  a  tribal  organization  the 
words  ",  the  city  of  St,  Paul,  Alaska,  the  city 
of  St.  George.  Alaska,  upon  incorporation, 
or  the  Village  Corporations  of  St.  Paul  and 
St  George  Islands  established  pursuant  lo 
section  8  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  92-203)'. 

■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  anv  Native  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
employed  "by  the  Federal  Government  on 
September  30.  1983,  shall  be  deemed  lo  have 
been  covered  under  chapters  81,  83,  85,  and 
87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  on  such 
date  for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  continuity  of  benefits  under  sec- 
lion  105(e)  of  the  Act  of  January  4.  1975 
(Public  Law  93-638),  known  as  the  Indian 
Self-Determinalion  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act.  ,      .     J  , 

■Sec  211.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

■title  III— enforcement 
■Sec.  301.  (a)  Every  vessel  subject  lo  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  in  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provision  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurte- 
nances, cargo,  and  stores  shall  be  sub.iecl  to 
forfeiture:  and  all  fur  seals,  or  parts  thereoi, 
taken  or  retained  in  violation  of  this  Act,  or 
the  monetary  value  thereof,  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed 

•(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessel,  including  its 
tackle  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo  and  stores  for  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel,  in- 
cluding its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged 
lo  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
are  applicable  and  nol  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

•Sec  302.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating.  In  ad- 
dition the  Secretary  may  designate  officers 
and  employees  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  relate  to  persons  or  vessels  subject  lo 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  When 
so  designated,  such  officers  and  employees 
are  authorized  lo  function  as  Federal  law 
enforcement  agents  for  these  purposes;  but 
they  shall  not  be  held  and  considered  as  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Stales  for  the  purpose 
of  any  laws  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

"(b)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  United  States  magistrates 


may.  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process,  including  warrants  or  other  process 
issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  in  Federal 
district  courts,  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder, 

•■(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder  shall  have 
the  power  lo  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
••(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power— 

■■(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  in 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder; 

•■(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant,  if  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates  or  any 
person  onboard  is  in  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  to  search  such  vessel  and  to 
arrest  such  person. 

(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  lo  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Stales,  together  with  its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulation 
issued  hereunder  or  which  it  reasonably  ap- 
pears has  been  used  or  employed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tion issued  hereunder, 

•■(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fur  seals  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der. Any  fur  seals  so  seized  or  forfeited  to 
the  United  Slates  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  105  of  this  Act, 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  lo  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

•Sec  304.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
permit    or    regulation    i.ssued    thereunder 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  S20.000  for  such  violation,  or  impris- 
oned for  for  nol  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
••(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  permit 
issued   hereunder  may   be  a-sscssod  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
shall  be  a.sse.ssed  unless  such  person  is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect    to    such    violation.    Hearings    held 
during   proceedings   for  the  assessment   of 
civil  penalties  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
lion  554  of  title  5.  The  Secretary  may  issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  adminis- 
ter   oaths.    Witnesses   summoned    shall    be 
paid   the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  lo  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
Stales,  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpcna  served  upon  any  person  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  Stales  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,   upon  application  by   the  United 
States  and  after  notice  to  such  person,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
before    the    Secretary    or    to    appear    and 
produce  documents  before  the  Secretary,  or 
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both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  Any  civil  penalty  as- 
sessed may  t)e  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary  for  good  cause  shown.  Upon  any 
failure  to  pay  a  penalty  assessed  under  this 
sutisection.  the  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  civil  action  in 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business  to  collect  the 
penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action. 

Sec.  305.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  operations,  research,  and 
facilities  account  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  up  to  $2  million,  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  federal 
property  to  be  transferred  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act.  $736,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  purposes  of  sections  104  and 
208  of  this  Act  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  104  and  208  of  this 
Act.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  committee  substitute.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  adopt  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

PRIBILOr  ISLANDS  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vides for  the  orderly  termination  of 
Federal  management  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  Alaska.  These  islands  have 
been  administered  until  now  as  a  Fed- 
eral preserve,  and  their  inhabitants 
have  been  denied  the  full  measure  of 
self-determination  accorded  other  citi- 
zens. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
administration  in  early  April  of  this 
year.  It  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Don  Young  as  H.R.  2840  on  April 
28.  The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  held  a  full 
hearing  on  May  19.  At  that  hearing, 
testimony  was  received  from  NOAA. 
representing  the  administration,  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  affect- 
ed Pribilof  Aleut  communities,  and  en- 
vironmental organizations.  The  bill 
was  reported  on  May  19,  and  passed  by 
the  House  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  May  23. 

After  extensive  consultation  with  in- 
terested environmental  organizations, 
the  affected  Aleut  communities,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  administration, 
and  others,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  on 
Tuesday  reported  H.R.  2840  with  an 
amendment  that  facilitates  the  order- 
ly transfer  of  Federal  properties  on 
the  islands,  the  establishment  of  a 
trust  to  assist  the  islanders  in  convert- 


ing to  a  private-sector  economy  not  de- 
pendent upon  sealing  operations,  and 
the  assumption  by  the  State  of  full 
State  responsibilities  for  the  villages 
on  the  Pribilofs.  no  less  than  other 
Alaska  communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  have  important 
wildlife  preservation  responsibilities 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  bird  cliffs 
will  continue  to  be  managed  as  part  of 
the  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  The  fur 
seal  rookeries  will  continue  to  be  fed- 
erally owned  and  managed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

This  legislation  maintains  and  en- 
hances environmental  values  on  the 
Pribilofs— and  it  also  gives  the  Aleut 
people  who  live  there  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  develop  a  self-sufficient  econo- 
my independent  of  Federal  subsidy. 
There  are  vast  resources  in  the  Bering 
Sea  fisheries.  This  legislation  will 
permit  the  Aleut  villages  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  to  enter  commercial 
fishing  in  the  waters  contigous  to 
their  islands. 

As  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. H.R.  2840  continues  in  full 
force  and  effect  all  Federal  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Interim  North  Pacif- 
ic Fur  Seal  Convention,  as  implement- 
ed by  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966.  The 
changes  in  existing  law  affect  only  the 
people  of  the  islands,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  them  and  their  Govern- 
ment. Instead  of  providing  an  annual 
appropriation  of  some  $6.3  million 
largely  to  maintain  the  Aleut  commu- 
nities, this  legislation  authorizes  a 
one-time  appropriation  of  $20  million, 
to  be  administered  as  a  trust  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pribilof  Aleuts  in  maintaining  essen- 
tial services  and  converting  to  an  econ- 
omy not  primarily  reliant  on  sealing. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  appropria- 
tions specifically  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ments  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
vention, such  as  conducting  scientific 
research  and  managing  the  fur  seal 
rookeries. 

The  legislation  must  be  approved  by 
Congress  before  the  August  recess  for 
several  reasons.  Federal  management 
of  the  Pribilofs  will  terminate  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year— September  30, 
1983.  RIF  notices  have  already  been 
delivered  to  about  80  Federal  employ- 
ees among  the  Aleuts  on  the  islands. 
The  appropriations  to  implement  this 
legislation  are  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  supplemental,  subject,  of 
course,  to  authorization.  If  the  proce- 
dures for  transfer  of  Federal  buildings, 
the  establishment  of  the  trust  under 
Commerce  Department  supervision, 
the  assumption  of  State  responsibil- 
ities, and  other  requirements  of  this 
bill  are  to  be  accomplished  by  October 
1,  1983,  the  bill  must  clear  Congress 
this  week. 

H.R.  2840  will  accomplish  a  number 
of    worthwhile    objectives.    Over    the 


coming  years,  the  Government  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  because  the 
economy  of  the  islands  no  longer  will 
be  a  Federal  responsibility.  The  people 
will  become  self-sufficient  in  the  fish- 
eries, tourism,  and  other  industries. 
The  protection  of  wildlife,  as  required 
by  Convention  and  Federal  law.  will  be 
accomplished  at  substantially  less  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  ihe  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  House  leadership, 
the  House  committee,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  Aleut  people  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  the  interested  environ- 
mental organizations,  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  development  of  this  re- 
sponsible and  compassionate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Aleut  people  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  were  transported  to  the  Pribi- 
lofs in  1786,  as  slaves,  by  their  Russian 
overseers.  They  were  brought  to  sup- 
port the  fur  trade.  After  197  years. 
Congress  today  will  liberate  these 
Aleuts  from  their  near-total  depend- 
ence upon  Government  and  sealing  for 
survival.  The  promise  made  to  the 
Aleuts,  under  the  terms  of  article  3  of 
the  Treaty  of  Cession,  ratified  May  30, 
1867— that  they  shall  enjoy  within 
their  communities  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  with  opportunities  equal  to 
other  American  citizens— today  will  be 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  H.R.  2840. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  2840. 
which  will  assist  the  Aleut  peoples  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  develop  a  more 
stable  and  diversified  economy.  I  have 
long  supported  such  an  effort  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  pressure  to  kill 
seals  by  providing  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  island  economy  and 
improving  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  Aleuts.  It  was  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons behind  the  understanding  I  of- 
fered to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  Interim  Convention  on  Conser- 
vation of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  June 
1981. 

While  H.R.  2840  will  not  directly 
stop  the  continued  land-based  slaugh- 
ter of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
it  will  reduce  the  pressure  to  do  so.  I 
object  to  the  continuation  of  this  tax- 
payer subsidized  activity,  and  to  the 
U.S.  agreement  to  a  treaty  that  is 
being  interpreted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  requiring  that  the  taxpayers 
subsidize  the  slaughter  of  seals  in  sat- 
isfaction of  the  treaty  terms.  While  I 
am  aware  that  the  slaughter  of  seals 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  provides  em- 
ployment, this  no  longer  needs  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  here  today  can  reduce  the 
dependence  of  the  Aleuts  on  the  seal 
kill. 


Of  special  importance  to  assist  the 
Aleuts  with  their  economic  develop- 
ment efforts,  this  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  $20  million  trust  fund  to  be 
used  by  the  Pribilof  Island  native  cor- 
porations to  foster  the  development  of 
a  self-sufficient  economy  less  depend- 
ent on  fur  sealing. 

Important  efforts  have  already  been 
taken  in  this  regard.  The  Pribilof  Is- 

ids  are  located  in  the  eastern  Bering 
one  of  the  world's  richest  fishing 
grdunds.  During  the  past  2  years,  the 
Allut  peoples  have  begun  a  small  com- 
mercial fishing  operation  that  they 
hope  to  expand.  With  the  availability 
of  moneys  from  the  fund,  and  the 
State  of  Alaska's  commitment  to  con- 
struct a  harbor  facility,  the  Aleuts 
should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
their  location  to  develop  this  valuable 
fishery  resource. 

In  addition,  the  Government  is  com- 
pleting purchase  of  the  island's  bird 
rookeries  that  were  established  as  part 
of  our  national  park  system  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  The  at- 
traction of  this  natural  wonder  should 
provide  employment  in  the  island's 
economy's  service  industries. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  an  important  step  for  the 
Aleut  peoples  that  will  aid  them  in  de- 
veloping an  independent  and  diversi- 
fied economy.  It  will  bring  real  pros- 
perity to  the  Islands  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  need  to  kill  seals  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  Aleuts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 

the  bill.  ^  ^     ^ 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  ,    ^ 

The  bill  (H.R.  2840)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^     .  ^     ^     r 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thanic  my  good  friends,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  for 
their  courtesy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the      distinguished      Senator      from 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  the  same. 


Resolution  149  and  then  to  go  forward 
with  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3190, 
which  is  the  Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton 
Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield,  I  think 
we  are  ready  now  to  go  forward  with 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  149  and 
follow  that  with  H.R.  3190. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Are  the  Senators  prepared  to  do  it  at 
this  moment? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  We  are  prepared  to 
do  that  now. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Boschwitz 
wanted  to  be  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Boschwitz)  would  like  to  be 
here  when  this  matter  is  disposed  of. 
Otherwise,  I  believe  it  is  cleared  for 
action. 

In  the  meantime,  I  see  a  messenger 
from  the  House,  and  I  yield  so  that  he 
may  be  admitted. 

(At  this  point,  certain  messages  were 
received  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a  detailed  description  of  which 
are  printed  under  Routine  Morning 
Business.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  earlier 
today,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
handle  this  resolution  at  this  time. 

This  resolution,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House,  recognizes  Mrs.  Rivlin's 
work  in  budgetary  matters  and  fiscal 
matters  in  the  independent  agency 
called  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  154)  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  if  they 
are  prepared  now  to  go  forward  with 
XT  Tj   3190. 

What  I  had  planned  to  do  earlier 
was  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 


COMMENDATION  OF  DR.  ALICE 

M.  RIVLIN 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
heard  the  Clerk  from  the  House 
report  correctly.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  154  is  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  to  commend  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin  for  her  service  as  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Is 
thi3.t  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  should  like  to  do  that 
now,  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  if 
the  minority  leader  is  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Chiles,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member,  submitted  a  resolution  earlier 
to  this  effect  and  spoke  in  support  of 
it.  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

In  answer  to  the  majority  leader,  we 
have  no  objection  and  would  be  glad  to 
go  forward  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate to  do  that.  She  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  and  is  leaving 
under  her  own  power,  which  is  a  tech- 
nique I  greatly  admire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  154. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 

title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  154) 
to  commend  Dr.  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  for 
her  service  as  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  5:30  p.m. 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:45  p.m.,"  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing bill: 

H.R.  3394.  An  act  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority for  the  consolidation  of  student 
loans  and  to  make  certain  other  changes  in 
Federal  student  financial  assistance. 
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The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  70  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
32290  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  695.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretlon 
Woods  Agreetnents  Act  to  authorize  consent 
to  and  authorize  appropriations  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  United  Slates  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  increased  United 
States  participation  in  the  IMF's  General 
Agreements  to  Borrow. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2230.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  2780.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  relatmg  to  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program: 

H.R.  3021.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  to  provide  health  care  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  3549.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  5:21  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  2355.  An  act  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy program  of  job  training  assistance  for  un- 
employed Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  3394.  An  act  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority for  the  consolidation  of  student 
loans  and  to  make  certain  other  changes  in 
Federal  student  financial  assistance. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


fits  for  the  unemployed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 


HOUSE  MEASURES  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  measures  were  read 
the  first  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: 

H.R.  2230.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  2780.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  31.  United  State.s 
Code,  relating  to  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program: 

H.R.  3021.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  to  provide  health  care  bene- 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1560.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Slates 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
one  new  rescission  and  four  new  deferrals: 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975.  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Budget,  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1561.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  secret 
report  on  selected  weapons  systems'  costs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1562.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  contracts  negotiat- 
ed under  10  U.S.C.  2304<a)(ll)  during  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982,  through  March  31.  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1563.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Alaska  Railroad 
transfer:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1564.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
Shell  Oil,  ARCO  Oil  and  Gas,  and  Mobil 
Oil:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC- 1565.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
Mobil  Oil.  Shell  Oil.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  ARCO 
Oil  and  Gas,  and  Pelto  Oil:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1566.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
Chevron  U.S.A..  Mobil  Oil.  and  Shell  Oil:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1567.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
Mobil  Oil  and  ICI  Delaware:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1568.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  excess  royally  payments  to 
CNG  Producing  Co.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources. 

EC-1569.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  maintain  and  periodically  update 
the    National    Inventory    of    Dams:    to    the 


Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works.  ;      , 

EC- 1570.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmilling.  pursuant  to  law.  a  new 
series  of  Federal  personnel  regulations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-157I.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  to  amend  various  Federal 
employees'  compensation  acts  and  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1572.  A  communication  from  the  Ex 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
employee  benefits  system  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  sys- 
tems  employee  retirement  plan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1573.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his 
report  relative  to  gross  revenue  taxes  re- 
specting cable  television:  to  the  Committee 
pn  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1574.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Revenues  for  June  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1575.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  the  promulgation  of  certain  Rules; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1576.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
Kenailze  Indian  Tribe  judgment  funds:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC- 1577.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978— A 
Before  and  After  Look":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1578.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC- 1579.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Installations.  Logistics,  and  Finan- 
cial Management  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the 
laundry  services  at  Fort  Polk.  La.,  to  per- 
formance under  contract:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1580.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the  mail 
room  operation  at  the  DMA  Hydrographic/ 
topographic  Center,  Brookmont,  Md.,  to 
performance  under  contract:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC  1581.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
most  recent  edition  of  the  ■Military  Com- 
pensation Background  Papers  ":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1582.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Budget  Task 
Force,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  task  force  on 
the  federal  budget:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC  1583.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled    The  Domestic  Impact 
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of  Reliance  on  Market  Forces  During  a  Sub- 
stantial Petroleum  Supply  Disruption' ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1584.  A  communication  from  me 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
an  errata  sheet  to  accompany  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1585  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Adminis- 
tration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law- 
notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 

Affairs. 

EC  1586.  A  communication  from  me 
Acting  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Indian  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  judgment  funds:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC- 1587.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  the  final  annual  funding 
prioritv  and  geographical  regions  for  cen- 
ters and  services  for  deaf-blind  children:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment:  ,,  ,      . 

S  864:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Volunteers  in 
the  Parks  Act  of  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Repl.  No.  98-208). 

By  Mr  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments; 

S  626-  A  bill  to  designate  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon  Wilderness  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
(Repl.  No.  98-209) 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S  Res  199;  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2840  (Rept,  No.  98-211). 

By  Mr  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (H.R.  2840) 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
Federal  management  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
Alaska(Rept.  No.  98-212). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment. 

S  Res  194:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1729:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  . 

By  Mr  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: .  . 

S  Res.  195;  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1009:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  .  . 

S  Res  196;  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1513;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 


By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment:  .  . 

S.  Res.  197;  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  242:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee "on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S  Res.  199;  An  original  resolution  waiving 
.section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2840:  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  668;  A  bill  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
sentencing  procedures. 

S.  948;  A  bill  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
and  civil  forfeiture. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

S.  1009;  A  bill  to  authorize  federal  physi- 
cians comparability  allowances. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  1365:  A  bill  entitled  the  "Harry  Porter 
Control  Tower". 

By  Mr  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment; ,,  .. 

S.  1513:  A  bill  to  extend  for  five  years  Ibe 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S.  1762:  A  bill  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
.sive  Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 

S.  1763:  A  bill  to  reform  procedures  for 
collateral  review  of  criminal  judgments,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

S.  1764;  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule. 

S.  1765;  A  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  1787;  A  bill  to  establish  an  office  of  the 
Director  of  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  Policy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  privileged  to 
report  to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  series  of 
bills  that,  if  enacted,  would  constitute 
the  most  comprehensive  set  of  im- 
provements in  the  Federal  criminal 
laws— particularly  as  to  the  Federal  re- 
sponse to  organized  crime,  violent 
crime,  and  drug  trafficking— I  have 
witnessed  in  all  of  my  years  in  the 
Congress.  They  build  upon  the  monu- 
mental achievements  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McClellan  and  Senator 
Roman  Hruska,  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  upon  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Control  Act  of 

1970, 

These  measures  come  from  many 
sources.  Several  of  them  are  contro- 
versial. As  a  consequence,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  elected  to  intro- 
duce and  immediately  report  a  series 
of  five  new  bills,  the  first  is  made  up 
of  12  titles  covering  the  vast  common 
ground  for  a  consensus  on  major  im- 


provements  in   the   Federal   criminal 
laws.  This  bill   has  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  is  entitled  the  "Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983."  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  els  cosponsors 
by    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Delaware.  Mr.  Biden.  our  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Nevada,    Mr.    Laxalt. 
Chairman    of    our    Subcommittee    on 
Criminal    Law,    and    by    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  committee.  This  bill  includes  such 
matters  as  bail,  ,sentencing,  forfeiture, 
the  insanity  defense,  and  related  com- 
mitment   procedures,    drug    penalties, 
justice     assistance,     surplus     Federal 
property  for  corrections,  labor  racket- 
eering foreign  currency   transactions, 
and  miscellaneous  offense  and  proce- 
dural improvements. 

The  remaining  four  measures  to  be 
introduced  and  reported  as  separate 
bills  relate  to  capital  punishment,  the 
exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Na- 
tional and  International  Drug  Oper- 
ations and  Policy,  respectively.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  report  the  first  three 
bills  mentioned,  with  the  last  bill  to  be 
reported  by  Senator  Biden.  who  au- 
thorized it. 

In  addition.  I  would  note  that  the 
provisions  in  the  comprehensive  bill 
dealing  with  sentencing  (title  II)  and 
forfeiture  (title  III)  are  also  being  re- 
ported as  amendments  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  668.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's bill  on  sentencing,  and  S.  948. 
Senator  Bidens  bill  on  forfeiture,  re- 
sDcctivcly . 

As  I  have  noted,  these  various  pro- 
posals come  from  many  sources.  A 
major  contribution  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  when  he  submitted  a 
comprehen-sive  16-title  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress which  I  introduced,  along  with 
Senator  Laxalt,  on  March  16,  1983. 
Mr,  President,  the  dedicated  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law,  Senator  Laxalt,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  must  be  noted,  for  we  would 
not  be  at  this  point  today  without 
their  dedicated  help. 

In  addition,  the  contributions  of 
Senators  Biden  and  Kennedy  have 
been  indispensable  to  the  processing 
and  development  of  many  of  the  pro- 
posals in  the  comprehensive  bill.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  bail 
reform,  sentencing  reform,  and  forfeit- 
ure. The  expertise  of  Senator  Hatch, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution,  and  his  unwavering 
support  for  major  crime  legislation 
have  also  been  most  helpful.  Senators 
Specter  and  Heflin  have  played  a 
major  part  in  the  development  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  insanity  de- 
fense and  justice  assistance.  Senator 
East  was  most  helpful  in  the  habeas 
corpus  provisions.  To  these  and  other 
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Senators  on  the  committee,  and  their 
staffs,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  what 
I  have  said  many  times  before.  The 
first  duty  of  government  is  the  protec- 
tion of  its  citizens  so  that  they  may  go 
about  their  lawful  pursuits  in  peace 
and  safety.  The  Federal  Government 
plays  a  major  role  in  fighting  crime.  It 
is  important  that  it  have  the  tools 
with  which  to  be  effective.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  the  Federal  Government 
assist  and  cooperate  with  the  States  in 
combating  crime. 

We  simply  must  do  a  better  job.  This 
country  is  racked  with  rampant  vio- 
lent crime  and  illegal  drugs.  Organized 
crime  flourishes.  In  many  neighbor- 
hoods, our  citizens  stay  behind  locked 
doors  out  of  fear  of  robbery,  theft,  and 
violence.  Our  homes  and  businesses 
are  not  safe.  A  burglary  occurs  in  this 
country  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  1 
every  8  seconds.  The  legislation  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  reporting  to 
the  Senate  today  is  a  sincere  effort  to 
make  Federal  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment more  effective  in  protecting  each 
citizen  of  this  great  Nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  and  support  these 
measures.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  when  we  return  in  Septem- 
ber so  as  to  send  these  bills  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  hope 
that  they,  too,  wii:  act  quickly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  bills 
being  reported  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Summary  of  the  Provisions  of  S.  1762  the 

"Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 

1983- 

general  statement 

S.  1762.  the  ■Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983".  consists  of  twelve  separate 
titles.  The  majority  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  were  also  in  S.  2572  that  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  97th  Congress  on  September 
30.  1982,  by  a  vote  of  95  to  1.  The  general 
subject  matter  of  each  title  is  indicated  in 
the  table  below,  with  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation thereafter. 

CONTENT  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
control  ACT 

Title  I— Bail  reform. 

Title  II— Sentencing. 

Title  III— Porefeiture. 

Title  IV— Insanity  defense. 

Title  V— Drug  enforcement  amendments. 

Title  VI— Justice  assistance. 

Title  VII— Surplus  property  amendments. 

Title  VIII— Lal)or  racketeering  amend- 
ments. 

Title  IX— Foreign  currency  transactions. 

Title  X— Violent  crime  amendments: 

Part  A— Murder  for  hire. 

Part  B— Solicitation. 

Part  C— Felony  murder. 

Part  D— Use  of  firearm  penalty. 

Part  B— Armor-piercing  bullets. 

Pan  F— Kidnaping  of  Federal  officials. 

Part  G— Crime  against  the  family  of  Fed- 
eral officials. 

Part  H— Major  crimes  act  amendments. 


Part  I— Destruction  of  motor  vehicles. 
Part  J— Destruction  of  energy  facilities. 
Part  K— Assault  on  Federal  officials. 
Part  L— Escape  from  civil  commitment. 
Part  M— Extradition. 
Part  N— Arson  amendments. 
Part  O— Pharmacy  robbery  and  burglary. 
Title  XI— Serious  nonviolent  offenses: 
Part  A— Child  pornography. 
Part  B— Warning  the  subject  of  a  search. 
Part  C— Program  fraud  and  bribery. 
Part  D— Counterfeiting  and  forging  of  cer- 
tain securities. 
Part  E— Receipt  of  stolen  bank  property. 
Part  F— Bank  bribery. 
Part  G— Bank  fraud. 
Part  H— Contraband  in  prisons. 
Part  I— Livestock  fraud. 
Title  XII— Procedural  Amendments: 
Part  A— Juvenile  justice  amendments. 
Part  B— Wiretap  amendments. 
Part  C— Venue  for  threat  offenses. 
Part  D— Injunctions  against  fraud. 
Part  E— Appeal  of  new  trail  orders. 
Part  F— Witness  security  amendments. 
Part  G— Change  of  venue  for  tax  offenses. 
Part  H— 18  U.S.C.  951  amendments. 

TITLE  I— BAIL  REFORM 

/.    Introduction 

Title  I  of  the  bill  substantially  revises  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  (18  U.S.C.  3146  et 
seq.)  and  is  based,  with  only  minor  modifica- 
tions, on  S.  215  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  (S.  Rept.  No.  98-147, 
98th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1983))  and  on  the  bail 
reform  provisions  set  out  in  Title  I  of  S. 
2572.  the  Violent  Crime  and  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Improvements  Act  of  1982".  compre- 
hensive criminal  justice  legislation  that  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  three  separate 
occasions  in  the  last  Congress.  These  bail 
reform  provisions  are  also  substantially 
similar  to  those  in  H.R.  4362  which  was  ap- 
proved with  certain  amendments  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  97th  Congress,  but 
which  was  never  brought  before  the  full 
Committee  for  action. 

The  purpoiie  of  this  title  is  to  address  such 
problems  as  the  need  to  consider  communi- 
ty safety  in  setting  nonfinancial  conditions 
of  release,  the  need  to  expand  the  Hist  of 
statutory  release  conditions,  the  need  to 
permit  the  pretrial  detention  of  defendants 
as  to  whom  no  conditions  of  release  will 
assure  their  appearance  at  trial  or  assure 
the  safety  of  the  community  or  of  other 
persons,  the  need  for  a  more  appropriate 
basis  for  deciding  on  post-conviction  release, 
the  need  to  permit  temporary  detention  of 
persons  who  are  arrested  while  on  a  form  of 
conditional  release,  and  the  need  to  provide 
procedures  for  revocation  of  release  for  vio- 
lation of  a  condition  of  release. 

Most  significant  of  the  bail  reforms  that 
would  be  achieved  by  this  title  is  its  provi- 
sion for  pretrial  detention  based  on  the  de- 
fendant's dangerousness.  The  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Report  on  S.  215  (S.  Rept. 
No.  98-147,  supra)  contains  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  pretrial  detention  issue  and 
should  be  referred  to  for  a  fuller  discussion 
of  this  matter.  Briefly,  in  determining  that 
federal  bail  laws  must  be  amended  to  give 
the  courts  the  authority  to  deny  release  to 
the  minority  of  defendants  who  are  so  dan- 
gerous that  no  form  of  conditional  release 
would  be  sufficient  to  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community  or  other  persons, 
the  Committee  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions. First,  as  a  general  matter,  consider- 
ations of  defendant  dangerousness  should 
be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  currently 


permitted  considerations  of  risk  of  flight. 
Second,  the  commission  of  crimes  by  those 
released  on  bail  is  a  serious  problem  that 
can  and  should  be  addressed  in  federal  law. 
Third,  judges  can,  with  an  acceptable  degree 
of  accuracy,  identify  that  minority  of  de- 
fendants who  pose  such  a  danger  to  others 
that  no  form  of  conditional  release  is  appro- 
priate. Fourth,  pretrial  detention  based  on 
dangerousness  is  not  unconstitutional  if  ap- 
propriately limited  in  application  and  if 
available  only  in  the  framework  of  reason- 
ably procedural  safeguards.  Fifth,  there  is  a 
perception  that  a  substantial  number  of 
dangerous  federal  defendants  are  now  de- 
tained pending  trial— ostensibly  because  of 
risk  of  flight— through  the  use  of  high 
money  bond,  and  this  practice,  to  the  extent 
that  it  exists,  may  be  effectively  replaced  by 
a  carefully  drawn  pretrial  detention  statute 
that  would  not  only  permit  the  courts  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  defendant  dangerousness 
squarely  and  honestly,  but  would  also  be 
fairer  to  defendants  than  the  use  of  money 
bond  to  achieve  detention  of  particularly 
dangerous  defendants. 

While  the  pretrial  detention  provision  and 
certain  other  aspects  of  this  title  represent 
a  departure  from  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966,  many  of  the  improvements  worked  by 
that  Act  have  been  retained. 

//.  Section-by-section  analysis 
Set  out  below  is  a  brief  section-by-section 
analysis  of  title  I.  The  section-by-section 
analysis  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's report  on  S.  215  should  be  consulted 
for  a  more  in-depth  description  of  these  pro- 
visions. 

Section  101 
Section  101  provides  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983.  " 

Section  102 

Sub.'section  (a)  of  section  102  repeals  cur- 
rent sections  3141  through  3151  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  inserts  in  their 
place  new  sections  3141  through  3150.  Each 
of  these  new  sections  is  analyzed  below: 

Section  3141.  Release  and  Detention  Au- 
thority Generally: 

This  section,  like  current  18  U.S.C.  3141. 
specifies  which  judicial  officers  have  the  au- 
thority to  order  the  release  or  detention  of 
person  pending  trial  (subsection  (a))  or 
pending  sentence  or  appeal  (subsection  (b)). 
The  authority  set  out  in  current  law  has. 
w^ith  only  two  minor  modifications,  been 
carried  forward. 

Section  3142.  Release  or  Detention  of  a 
Defendant  Pending  Trial: 

This  section  makes  several  substantive 
changes  in  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966.  That  Act  adopted  the 
concept  that  in  non-capital  cases  a  person  is 
to  be  ordered  released  under  the  minimum 
conditions  reasonably  required  to  assure  his 
presence  at  trial.  Danger  to  the  community 
and  the  protection  of  society  are  not  to  be 
considered  in  making  release  decisions 
under  current  law. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  for  its  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  problem  of  crimes  committed  by 
those  on  pretrial  release.  (S.  Rept.  No.  98- 
147.  supra,  at  31-32)  The  constraints  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  prevent  the  courts  from 
imposing  conditions  of  release  geared 
toward  assuring  community  safety,  or  from 
denying  release  to  those  defendants  who 
pose  an  especially  severe  risk  to  others.  It  is 
intolerable  that  the  law  denies  judges  the 
tools  to  make  honest  and  appropriate  deci- 
sions regarding  th?  release  of  such  defend- 


ants. To  address  this  problem.  Section  3142 
departs  from  current  law  in  two  significant 
ways.  First,  it  permits  an  assessment  of  a  de- 
fendant's dangerousness  in  setting  any  con- 
ditions of  release,  a  concept  that  has  been 
widely  supported.  (See  S.  Rept.  No.  98-147, 
supra,  at  32).  Second,  as  noted  above,  the 
courts  are  given  the  authority,  in  limited 
circumstances,  to  deny  release  to  defendants 
as  to  whom  even  the  most  stringent  form  of 
conditional  release  would  be  insufficient  to 
reasonably  assure  community  safety.  (The 
need  for  pretrial  detention  authority  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  report  on  S.  215.  S. 
Rept.  No.  98-147  supra;  see  especially  pp. 
32-33).  The  core  pretrial  detention  provi- 
sions of  section  3142  are  set  out  in  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f). 

These  and  the  other  subsections  of  section 
3142  are  discussed  in  detail  below: 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  when  a 
person  charged  with  an  offense  is  brought 
before  a  judicial  officer,  the  judicial  officer 
is  to  pursue  one  of  four  alternative  courses 
of  action  set  out  in  subsections  (b)  through 
(e). 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  judicial  officer 
to  release  the  person  on  his  personal  recog- 
nizance or  upon  execution  of  an  unsecured 
appearance  bond  unless  he  determines  that 
such  release  (1)  will  not  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  or  (2)  will  en- 
danger the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community.  As  in  current  law,  this  is  the  fa- 
vored form  of  release.  However,  unlike  cur- 
rent law',  this  provision  permits  a  consider- 
ation of  defendant  dangerousness.  If  re- 
leased pursuant  to  this  provision,  the  de- 
fendant is  subject  to  the  mandatory  condi- 
tion that  he  not  commit  another  offense 
while  on  release.  Those  released  pursuant  to 
the  conditions  enumerated  in  subsection  (c) 
are  subject  to  the  same  mandatory  condi- 
tion. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  if  the  judicial 
officer  determines  that  release  on  personal 
recognizance  or  on  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  will  not  give  the  necessary  assurances, 
he  is  to  release  the  person  pursuant  to  the 
least  restrictive  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  that  will  give  the  required  assur- 
ances concerning  appearance  and  communi- 
ty safety.  Except  for  financial  conditions  of 
release,  which  may  be  imposed  only  to 
assure  the  defendant's  appearance,  any  of 
the  discretionary  conditions  of  release  set 
out  in  subsection  (c)(2)  may  be  imposed  to 
assure  either  appearance  or  community 
safety.  These  discretionary  conditions  carry 
forward  those  now  listed  in  18  U.S.C.  3146, 
and  incorporate  nine  more. 

The  final  sentence  of  section  3142(c)  re- 
tains the  current  authority  set  forth  in  18 
U.S.C.  3146(e)  for  the  court  to  amend  the 
release  order  at  any  lime. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  judge  to  detain 
a  defendant  for  a  period  of  up  to  ten  days  if 
the  person  was  arrested  while  already  on  a 
form  of  conditional  release,  such  as  bail, 
probation,  or  parole.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  allow  the  goverrunent  time  to 
notify  the  original  releasing  authorities  so 
that  they  may  take  whatever  action  may  be 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  defendant's 
arrest.  This  provision  is  based  largely  on  a 
similar  provision  in  the  D.C.  Code.  (See  S. 
Rept.  No.  98-147,  supra,  at  43-44,  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  provision.)  An  addi- 
tional basis  for  temporary  detention  under 
subsection  (d)  which  was  incorporated  in  S. 
2572  last  Congress  has  been  carried  forward. 
It  permits  temporary  detention  of  a  person 
who  is  an  alien  not  lawfully  admitted  into 
the  country  in  order  that  the  officials  of  the 


Naturalization    Service 
and    take    appropriate 


Immigration  and 
may  be  notified 
action. 

Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  set  forth  the  find- 
ings and  procedures  that  are  required  for  an 
order  of  detention.  The  standard  for  an 
order  of  detention  is  contained  in  subsection 
(e),  which  provides  that  the  judicial  officer 
is  to  order  the  person  detained  if,  after  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  he  deter- 
mines that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
community.  The  facts  on  which  the  finding 
of  dangerousness  is  based  must,  under  sub- 
section (f),  be  supported  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence.  Thus,  this  subsection  not 
only  codifies  existing  authority  to  detain 
persons  who  are  serious  flight  risks  or  who 
threaten  witnesses  or  jurors,  but  also  cre- 
ates new  authority  to  detain  persons  who 
pose  especially  serious  dangers  to  communi- 
ty safety. 

Generally,  subsection  (e)  does  not  specify 
the  kinds  of  information  that  will  support 
the  findings  necessary  to  deny  release.  How- 
ever, it  does  specify  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances which,  if  established,  creates  a  re- 
buttable presumption  that  no  form  of  condi- 
tional release  will  be  adequate:  where  the 
defendant  has  a  history  of  having  commit- 
ted a  serious  offense  while  on  release  and 
where  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  person  committed  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  ten  years  or  more  under  the  Fed- 
eral drug  laws  or  an  offense  under  the  fire- 
arms provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  924(c). 

Subsection  (f)  describes,  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
detention  hearing  may  be  held.  Under  para- 
graphs (Da  detention  hearing  may  be  held 
upon  a  motion  by  the  government  if  the  de- 
fendant is  charged  with  (Da  crime  of  vio- 
lence: (2)  an  offense  punishable  by  death  or 
life  imprisonment;  or  (3)  a  major  drug  traf- 
ficking offense.  These  offenses  are  essential- 
ly the  same  categories  of  offense  for  which 
a  pretrial  detention  hearing  may  be  held 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  In  ad- 
dition, the  government  may  have  a  hearing 
if  a  defendant  charged  with  a  serious  of- 
fense has  a  substantial  history  of  commit- 
ting dangerous  offenses. 

Under  paragraph  (2),  a  pretrial  detention 
hearing  may  be  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
government  or  by  the  court  on  its  own 
motion  in  two  situations.  These  involve 
either  a  serious  risk  that  the  defendant  will 
flee  or  that  he  will  obstruct  justice  or  in- 
timidate jurors  and  reflect  the  scope  of  cur- 
rent case  law  permitting  denial  of  release. 

The  procedural  requirements  for  the  pre- 
trial detention  hearing  are  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3142(f)  and  track  those  of  the  analo- 
gous provision  of  the  D.C.  Code.  For  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  and  other  aspects  of 
subsection  (f),  see  S.  Rept.  No.  98-147, 
supra,  at  47-49. 

Subsection  (g)  enumerates  the  factors 
that  are  to  be  considered  by  the  court  in  de- 
termining whether  there  are  conditions  of 
release  that  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  other  persons  and  the  community. 
Most  of  these  factors  are  drawn  from  cur- 
rent law.  Subsection  (g)  also  contains  a  new 
provision  making  clear  the  authority  of  the 
courts  to  conduct  a  hearing  into  the  source 
of  property  used  to  post  bond.  Experience 
has  shown  that  where  money  bond  is  fi- 
nanced through  the  proceeds  of  crime  it  is 
generally  ineffective  in  assuring  the  defend- 
ant's   appearance.    This    provision    makes 


clear  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  Inquire 
into  the  source  of  property  used  to  post 
bond  (now  called  Nebbia  hearings)  and  to 
decline  to  accept  the  bond  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  as  to  its  source. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  subsection  (g) 
see  S.  Rept.  No.  98-147,  supra,  pp.  49-51. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  in  issuing  an 
order  of  release  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c), 
the  judicial  officer  is  to  include  a  written 
statement  setting  forth  all  the  conditions  of 
release.  He  is  also  required  to  advise  the 
person  of  the  penalties  for  a  violation  of  a  ' 
condition  of  release.  A  similar  provision 
exists  in  current  law.  See  18  U.S.C.  3146(c). 
Subsection  (i)  requires  that  an  order  of  de- 
tention include  written  findings  of  fact  and 
a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
detention.  The  court's  order  must  also 
direct  that  the  person  be  confined  in  a  facil- 
ity separate  from  convicted  offenders,  if 
practicable,  and  permit  the  person  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  private  consultation 
with  counsel  while  confined.  As  approved  by 
the  Senate,  the  bail  provisions  of  S.  2572 
would  have  required  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral promulgate  regulations  to  govern  the 
custody  of  persons  detained  prior  to  trial.  In 
our  view,  this  provision  should  be  given  fur- 
ther consideration,  and  it  thus  has  not  been 
incorporated. 

Subsection  (j)  carries  forward  a  provision 
included  in  S.  2572  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  Congress  that  simply  emphasizes  that 
the  provisions  of  proposed  section  3142  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  modifying  or  limiting 
the  presumption  of  innocence. 

Section  3143.  Release  or  Detention  of  a 
Defendant  Pending  Sentence  or  Appeal: 

This  section  makes  several  revisions  in 
that  portion  of  current  18  U.S.C.  3148  which 
concerns  post-conviction  release.  The  basic 
distinction  between  the  existing  provision 
and  section  3143  is  one  of  presumption. 
Under  current  18  U.S.C.  3148.  the  judicial 
officer  is  instructed  to  treat  a  person  who 
has  already  been  convicted  according  to  the 
release  standards  of  18  U.S.C.  3146  that  are 
applicable  to  pre-conviction  release  unless 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  no  conditions 
of  release  will  reasonably  assure  that  the 
person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  any 
other  person  or  to  the  community. 

The  current  presumption  favoring  post- 
conviction release  should  be  eliminated. 
Once  guilt  of  a  crime  has  been  established, 
there  is  no  reason  to  favor  release  pending 
imposition  of  sentence  or  appeal.  The  con- 
viction, by  which  the  defendant's  guilt  of  a 
crime  has  been  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  is  presumably  correct  in  law. 
Also,  release  of  a  criminal  defendant  into 
the  community  after  conviction  may  under- 
mine the  deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal 
law,  especially  in  those  situations  where  an 
appeal  of  the  conviction  may  drag  on  for 
many  months  or  even  years. 

Section  3143  separately  treats  release 
pending  sentence,  release  pending  appeal  by 
the  defendant,  and  release  pending  appeal 
by  the  government.  As  to  release  pending 
sentence,  subsection  (a)  provides  that  a 
person  convicted  shall  be  held  in  official  de- 
tention unless  the  judicial  officer  finds  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
person  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  to  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community.  Subsection  (a)  covers  those 
awaiting  the  execution  of  sentence  as  well 
as  its  imposition. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  release  after 
sentence  of  imprisonment  of  a  defendant 
who  has  filed  an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari.  Such  person  is  also  to  be 
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detained  unless  the  judicial  officer  finds  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendant is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger 
to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community.  In  addition,  the  court  must  af 
firmatively  find  that  the  appeal  is  not  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  delay  and  that  it  raises  a 
substantial  question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to 
result  in  reversal  or  an  order  for  a  new  trial. 
Under  the  current  18  U.S.C.  3148.  release 
can  be  denied  only  if  it  appears  that  the 
appeal  is  frivolous  or  taken  for  delay.  Sub- 
section (b)  is  based  on  the  release  pending 
appeal  provision  of  the  D.C.  Code  (Section 
23-1325). 

Subsection  ic)  concerns  release  pending 
appeal  by  the  government  from  an  order  of 
dismissal  of  an  indictment  or  information  or 
suppression  of  evidence  pursuant  lo  18 
U.S.C.  3731.  As  both  of  these  kinds  of  ap 
peals  contemplate  a  situation  in  which  the 
defendant  has  not  been  convicted,  the  de- 
fendant is  to  be  treated  under  section  3142. 
the  general  provision  governing  release  or 
detention  pending  trial.  Subsection  <c)  is  a 
new  provision  derived  from  18  U.S.C.  3731. 

For  further  discussion  of  this  provision 
see  S.  Rept.  No.  98-147.  supra,  at  54. 

Section  3144.  Release  or  Detention  of  a 
Material  Witness: 

This  section  carries  forward,  with  two 
changes,  current  18  U.S.C.  4149.  which  con 
cems  the  release  of  a  material  witness. 

The  first  change  in  current  law  is  that  sec- 
tion 3144  would  permit  the  judicial  officer 
to  order  the  detention  of  the  witness  if 
there  were  no  conditions  of  release  thai 
would  assure  his  appearance.  A  witness 
could  not  be  detained  for  inability  to 
comply  with  a  condition  of  release  if  his  tes- 
timony could  be  adequately  secured  by  dep- 
osition and  if  detention  is  not  required  to 
prevent  a  failure  of  justice.  Currently.  18 
U.S.C.  3149  ambiguously  requires  the  condi- 
tional release  of  the  witness  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  defendant  awaiting  trial, 
yet  the  language  of  the  statute  recognizes 
that  certain  witnesses  will  be  detained  be- 
cause of  inability  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
release  imposed  by  the  judicial  officer. 

The  other  change  is  to  grant  the  judicial 
officer  not  only  the  authority  to  set  release 
conditions  for  a  detained  material  witness. 
or.  in  an  appropriate  case,  to  order  his  de- 
tention pending  his  appearance  at  the  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  but  also  to  authorize  the 
arrest  of  the  witness  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  anomalous  that  current  law  authorizes  re- 
lease conditions  but  at  the  same  time  does 
not  authorize  the  initial  arrest. 

For  further  discussion  of  this  provision 
see  S.  Rept.  No,  98-147.  supra,  at  54-55. 

Section  3145.  Review  and  Appeal  of  ,a  Re- 
lease or  Detention  Order: 

Section  3145  sets  fo. ih  itie  provisions  for 
the  review  and  appeal  of  .•  ;ease  and  deten- 
tion orders.  Subsections  U'  and  (b)  provide 
for  the  review  of  release  and  detention 
orders  by  the  court  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offense  in  situations  in  which 
the  order  is  initially  entered  by  a  magis- 
trate, or  other  court  not  having  original  ju- 
risdiction over  the  offense  i  other  than  a 
federal  appellate  court).  Subsection  (c) 
grants  both  the  defendant  and  the  govern- 
ment a  right  to  appeal  release  or  detention 
orders,  or  decisions  denying  the  revocation 
or  amendment  of  such  orders. 

Although  based  in  part  on  current  18 
U.S.C.  3147.  section  3145  makes  two  sub- 
stantive changes  in  present  law.  First,  sec- 
tion 3145  permits  review  of  all  release  and 
detention  orders.  Second,  it  permits  the  gov- 
ernment to  appeal  release  decisions.  For  fur- 


ther discussion  of  this  provision  see  S.  Rept. 
No.  98-147.  supra,  at  56-57. 

Section  3146.  Penalty  for  Failure  to 
Appear; 

Section  3146  basically  continues  the  cur 
rent  law  offense  of  bail  jumping  ( 18  U.S.C. 
3150).  although  the  maximum  penalty  has 
tjeen  increased  to  more  nearly  parallel  that 
of  the  underlying  offense  with  which  the 
defendant  was  charged.  This  increa.sed  pen- 
alty provision  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
temptation  to  a  defendant  to  go  into  hiding 
until  the  governments  case  for  a  serious 
felony  grows  stale  or  until  a  witness  be- 
comes unavailable  and  then  to  surface  at  a 
later  date  with  criminal  liability  limited  lo 
the  less  serious  bail  jumping  offense.  Sub- 
section 'ai  provides  that  a  person  commits 
an  offense  if,  after  having  been  released 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  207  of 
title  18  as  amended  by  the  bill:  (I)  he  know- 
ingly fails  to  appear  before  a  court  as  re- 
quired by  the  conditions  of  his  release:  or 
(2)  he  knowingly  fails  to  surrender  for  serv- 
ice of  sentence  pursuant  to  a  court  order. 

Subsection  cc)  provides  that  it  is  an  af- 
firmative defense  that  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances prevented  the  defendant  from 
appearing  or  surrendering,  that  the  defend- 
ant did  not  contribute  the  creation  of  such 
circumstances  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
requirement  that  he  appear  or  surrender, 
and  that  the  defendant  appeared  or  surren- 
dered as  soon  as  such  circumstances  ceased 
to  exist." 

Subsection  id)  of  section  3146  simply  em- 
phasizes that,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  provided  for  bail 
jumping,  the  court  may  also  order  the 
person  to  forfeit  any  bond  or  other  property 
he  has  pledged  to  -secure  his  release  if  he 
has  failed  to  appear. 

Section  3147,  Penalty  for  an  Offense  Com- 
mitted While  on  Release: 

Section  3147  is  designed  to  deter  those 
who  would  pose  a  risk  lo  community  safety 
by  committing  another  offense  when  re- 
leased under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
to  punish  those  who  indeed  are  convicted  of 
another  offense.  Accordingly,  this  section 
prescribes  a  penalty  in  addition  lo  any  sen- 
tence ordered  for  an  offense  committed 
while  on  release.  This  additional  penalty  is  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  at  least  two  years 
and  not  more  than  ten  years  if  the  offense 
committed  while  on  release  is  a  felony.  If 
the  offense  committed  while  on  release  is  a 
misdemeanor,  this  additional  penalty  is  at 
least  90  days  and  not  more  than  one  year. 

Section  3148,  Sanctions  for  Violations  of  a 
Release  Condition: 

Section  3148  provides  in  subsection  (a)  for 
two  distinct  sanctions  that  are  applicable 
for  persons  released  pursuant  to  section 
3142  who  violate  a  condition  of  their  re- 
lease—revocation of  release  and  an  order  of 
detention,  and  a  prosecution  for  contempt 
of  court. 

Subsection  <b)  sets  out  the  procedure  for 
revocation  of  release.  Specific  provisions  for 
revocation  of  release  are  new  to  federal  bail 
law.  although  a  similar  provision  exists  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Generally, 
an  order  of  revocation  and  detention  will 
issue  at  this  hearing  if  the  court  finds,  first, 
that  there  is  either  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  has  committed  a  feder- 
al. State,  or  local  crime  while  on  release, 
which  is  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  condi- 
tion imposed  on  all  released  persons,  or 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
person  has  violated  any  other  condition  of 
his  release,  and.  second,  either  that  no  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions  can  be 


set  that  will  assure  that  the  person  will  not 
flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  or  that  the 
person  is  unlikely  to  abide  by  reasonable 
conditions. 

Since  the  establishment  of  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  defendant  has  committed 
a  .serious  crime  while  on  release  constitutes 
compelling  evidence  that  the  defendant 
poses  a  danger  to  the  community,  once  such 
probable  cause  is  established  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  burden  rest  on  the  defendant 
to  come  forward  with  evidence  indicating 
that  this  conclusion  is  not  warranted  in  his 
ca.se.  Therefore,  section  3148(b)  provides 
that  if  there  is  probable  casuc  to  believe 
that  the  person  has  committed  a  federal. 
State,  or  local  felony  while  on  release,  a  re- 
buttable presumption  arises  that  no  condi- 
tion or  combination  of  conditions  will  assure 
that  the  person  will  not  pose  a  danger  lo 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity. 

Subsection  (c)  emphasizes  that  the  court 
may  impose  contempt  sanctions  if  the 
person  has  violated  a  condition  of  his  re- 
lease. This  carries  forward  the  provisions  of 
exi.siting  18  U.S.C,  3151. 

Section  3149.  Surrender  of  an  Offender  by 
a  Surely: 

Except  for  minor  word  changes,  this  pro- 
vision is  identical  to  current  18  U.S.C.  3142. 
The  .section  provides  that,  if  a  persoin  is  re- 
leased on  an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety, 
such  person  may  be  arrested  by  his  surety 
and  delivered  to  a  United  States  Marshal 
and  brought  before  the  court.  The  person  so 
returned  will  be  retained  in  custody  until  re- 
leased. 

Section  3150,  Applicability' to  a  Case  Re- 
moved from  a  Slate  Court: 

This  section  specifies  that  the  release  pro- 
visions of  chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  title,  arc  to 
apply  to  a  case  removed  to  a  federal  court 
from  a  State  court. 

The  remaining  subsections  (b)  through  (e) 
of  section  102  set  out  certain  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  and  provide  defini- 
tions for  certain  terms  used  in  the  new  re- 
lease provisions  of  chapter  207. 

Section  103  contains  two  technical  amend- 
ments to  18  U.S.C.  3041  and  3042;  deletes 
section  3043  (security  for  peace  and  good  be- 
havior), a  provision  little  used  and  unneces- 
sary in  light  of  this  title's  grant  of  authority 
to  consider  dangerousness  in  release  deci- 
sions: and  creates  new  section  3062, 

New  section  3062  grants  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  who  is  authorized  to  make  ar- 
rests for  offenses  committed  in  his  presence 
the  authority  to  arrest  a  person  released 
under  this  Act  if  the  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  the  person  is  violating 
certain  release  conditions  in  his  presence. 
Since  a  violation  of  a  release  condition  con- 
stitutes contempt,  it  is  likely  that  officers 
have  such  authority  currently.  However, 
this  provision  will  assure  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  arrest  authority  for  of- 
fenses committed  in  their  presence  are 
made  especially  aware  of  the  importance  of 
arresting  a  person  on  release  who  is  subject 
to  one  of  the  conditions  that  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  preventing  further  crimes  by  the 
defendant  and  assuring  against  harm  to  vic- 
tims and  witnesses. 

Section  104  amends  18  U.S.C.  3731  to 
permit,  in  accordance  with  new  18  U.S.C. 
3146(c>.  the  government  to  appeal  release 
decisions. 

Section  105  .sets  out  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  18  U,S,C.  3772. 


Section  106  sets  out  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  28  U,S,C,  4282, 

Section  107  sets  out  a  conforming  amend- 
ment lo  28  U.S,C,  636. 

Section  108  sets  out  what  are.  for  the 
most  part,  technical  or  conforming  amend- 
ments lo  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. The  amendment  lo  Rule  46(e)(2) 
adds  language  emphasizing  that  a  surety's 
surrender  of  a  bail  jumper  into  custody  may 
be  an  appropriate  basis  for  setting  aside  for- 
feiture of  all  or  part  of  the  bond.  New  Rule 
46(h)  makes  it  clear  that,  when  authorized 
by  statute  or  regulation,  minor  charges  may 
be  disposed  of  by  ordering  the  forfeiture  of 
collateral.  This  procedure  is  currently  used 
to  dispose  of  minor  offenses,  such  as  traffic 
violations,  and  permits  those  charged  with 
such  offenses  lo  forgo  appearing  at  an  offi- 
cial proceeding  if  they  so  wish.  See  Rule 
4(a)  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  trial 
of  misdemeanors  before  United  Stales  Mag- 
istrates. 

Section  109  amends  Rule  9(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  lo  pro- 
vide that  a  convicted  person  seeking  release 
pending  appeal  is  to  bear  the  burden  of 
proof  both  with  respect  to  the  issues  of  his 
appearance  and  considerations  of  communi- 
ty safety  and  with  respect  to  the  merit  of 
his  appeal, 

TITLE  II— SENTENCING  REFORM 

/.  Introduction 
Sentencing,  the  culmination  of  the  crimi- 
nal trial  process,  is  the  act  by  which  the  jus- 
tice system  gives  formal  expression  to  the 
seriousness,  or  lack  of  seriousness,  with 
which  the  defendant's  criminal  conduct  is 
viewed.  Ideally  it  should  express  society's 
mora!  standards  as  applicable  to  the  behav- 
ior of  the  defendant  in  an  individual  case, 
and  as  necessary  to  deter  future  criminal 
conduct  by  others. 

Over  the  past  decade,  a  consensus  has  de- 
veloped among  persons  of  different  political 
views  that  the  current  federal  sentencing 
system  is  riddled  with  serious  shortcomings. 
More  recently,  there  has  also  developed  a 
substantial  agreement,  although  not  a 
unanimous  one.  as  to  a  practical  approach 
by  which  the  shortcomings  might  i>e  reme- 
died. The  following  discussion  oulUnes  the 
perceived  shortcomings  and  the  new  ap- 
proach taken  in  title  II  of  the  bill,  which  is 
derived,  with  minor  modifications,  from  the 
sentencing  provisions  of  S,  2572  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  30.  1982.  Those 
provisions  were,  in  turn,  based  on  the  sen- 
tencing provisions  in  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  S.  1630.  97lh 
Cong,  See  generally  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307. 
97th  Cong,,  2d  Sess, 

//,  Sentencing  under  current  law  and 
practice 

A,  The  Sentencing  Process: 

Sentencing  today  is  left  lo  the  discretion 
of  federal  judges  who  are  trained  in  the  law 
but  who  have  no  special  competence  in  as- 
certaining the  values  of  society  and  apply- 
ing them  to  sentencing  in  individual  crimi- 
nal cases.  In  employing  their  discretion,  the 
judges  are  left  to  their  own  devices  and  phi- 
losophies. Congress  has  provided  no  general 
statutory  guidance  as  lo  the  purposes  to  be 
achieved  by  the  sentencing  process,  has  set 
forth  no  sentencing  philosophy  (other  than 
occasional  hints  at  rehabilitation),  and  has 
given  no  direction  concerning  factors  to  be 
considered  in  determining  an  appropriate 
sentence.  The  only  real  legislative  guidance 
is  that  provided  by  the  maximum  sentences 
specified  in  the  penal  statutes— and  these 
only  indicate  the  Congressional  view  of  the 


appropriate  sentence  for  the  most  serious 
offense  under  the  provision.  In  imposing 
sentences,  judges  are  not  required  lo  state 
any  rationale,  and  few  do. 

B.  Sentencing  Options: 

While  the  current  statutes  provide  sen- 
tencing alternatives  of  probation,  fines,  and 
imprisonment,  each  is  encumbered. 

1.  Probation.- Probation  is  treated  as  a 
suspension  of  the  imposition  or  execution  of 
a  sentence  rather  than  as  a  sentence  itself, 
and  partly  for  that  reason  there  is  little  in- 
centive lo  impose  conditions  on  probation 
that  might  make  it  a  more  effective  punitive 
or  remedial  sanction.  It  tends  to  be  viewed 
as  a  vehicle  for  rehabilitation  only. 

2.  Fines.— The  maximum  fine  levels  car- 
ried by  penal  offenses  vary  inexplicably. 
They  usually  also  reflect  penalty  levels  of 
previous  centuries,  and  today  are  much  too 
low  to  be  considered  a  realistic  measure  of 
the  gravity  of  most  offenses.  Even  when 
fines  are  imposed,  statutory  processes  for 
collection  rely  too  heavily  on  cumbersome 
state  procedures  to  assure  collection. 

3.  Imprisonment.— Imprisonment  under 
current  laws  is  a  two-step  process.  First,  the 
sentencing  judge  sets  the  outside  limit  of 
the  period  of  lime  that  he  believes  appropri- 
ate for  the  defendant  lo  spend  in  prison. 
Second,  the  parole  authorities  decide  what 
portion  of  the  imposed  term  the  defendant 
actually  should  serve.  The  practice  is  based 
upon  a  19th  Century  rehabilitative  theory 
that  has  proved  to  be  faulty. 

a.  The  Theory,— The  theory  underlying 
current  imprisonment  practices  is  that  crim- 
inality is  a  disease  to  be  cured  through  reha- 
bilitative programs  in  a  prison  setting.  The 
purpose  of  a  .sentence  to  imprisonment  is  lo 
rehabilitate.  At  the  time  of  sentencing,  how- 
ever, no  one  knows  how  long  a  defendant's 
rehabilitation  will  take.  Therefore,  a  de- 
fendant should  be  sentenced  to  a  consider- 
ably more  lengthy  term  than  is  probably 
necessary  in  order  lo  ensure  that  he  will 
remain  imprisoned  long  enough  to  be  reha- 
bilitated. Later,  the  parole  authorities  will 
examine  the  defendant's  behavior  in  prison, 
and.  when  they  find  that  he  has  become  re- 
habilitated, will  then  release  him  before  the 
expiration  of  his  imposed  term, 

b.  Problems  with  the  Theory,— There  are 
two  principal  problems  with  the  theory. 

First,  many  sentences  lo  imprisonment 
are  not  designed  to  rehabilitate,  but  to 
deter,  incapacitate,  or  punish.  Sentences  im- 
posed for  these  purposes  do  not  require  any 
review  of  the  defendant's  prison  behavior  by 
parole  authorities  in  order  to  .set  the  proper 
length  of  the  term.  Such  sentences  logically 
should  be  set  by  the  court  for  a  definite 
term,  and  should  not  be  subject  lo  later  var- 
iation. 

Second,  the  theory  is  unsoundly  predicat- 
ed even  for  sentences  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate. 

Behavioral  scientists  have  recently  con- 
cluded that  there  exisUs  no  satisfactory 
means  of  inducing  rehabilitation  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  More  importantly,  they  have  also 
concluded  that  no  one  can  tell  from  a  pris- 
oners behavior  whether  he  has  become  re- 
habilitated. Consequently,  the  basic  reason 
for  an  indeterminate  sentence  that  may  be 
adjusted  by  parole  authorities- for  the  ex- 
istence of  parole  boards— has  disappeared, 

c.  Adaptation  of  the  System  to  the  Demise 
of  the  Theory.— The  Federal  Parole  Com- 
mission today  acknowledges  that  it  cannot 
tell  from  a  pri.soner's  behavior  when  he  has 
become  rehabilitated.  It  therefore  no  longer 
even  attempts  to  accord  its  practice  with  the 
original   theory.   Instead,   with   few   excep- 


tions, it  releases  prisoners  at  the  lime  speci- 
fied by  the  Commissioner's  self-developed 
guidelines— guidelines  that  are  based  upon 
factors  known  at  the  time  of  sentencing. 
Since  the  Commission's  release  determina- 
tions need  no  longer  await  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  prisoner's  conduct  in  confine- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  inform  a  prisoner  of  his  pro- 
posed release  date  at  about  the  time  of  his 
incarceration- and  this  in  fact  is  just  what 
the  Commission  now  does. 

The  imprisonment  process  today,  there- 
fore, involves  two  branches  of  government- 
acting  at  approximately  the  same  time  and 
basing  their  determinations  on  essentially 
the  same  information— solemnly  announc- 
ing quite  different  sentences  to  be  served  by 
the  same  defendant.  The  result  is  not  just 
an  awkward  adaptation  of  practice  to  an 
anachronistic  theory:  it  leaves  the  judges  at- 
tempting to  adjust  their  sentences  so  as  to 
overcome  what  they  perceive  as  inappropri- 
ately harsh  or  lenient  consequences  of  the 
parole  process,  and  leaves  the  parole  au- 
thorities regularly  ignoring  the  actual  sen- 
tences meted  out  by  judges, 

C,  Review  of  Sentence: 

There  is  no  mechanism  today  for  securing 
review  of  sentences  that  appear  either  un- 
usually harsh  or  unusually  lenient. 

D.  Consequences  of  the  Current  System: 
As  might  be  expected,  numerous  studies 

have  documented  considerable  disparity  in 
sentences  meted  out  by  federal  judges  lo 
similarly  situated  defendants  who  have  com- 
mitted like  offenses.  Various  attempts  to 
reduce  such  disparity  have  been  ineffective. 
The  perception  of  this  disparity  tends  to  en- 
courage defendants  to  engage  in  continual 
relitigation  of  the  issue  of  their  guilt.  It 
also,  in  combination  with  the  artificial  proc- 
ess by  which  judges  impose  lengthy  sen- 
tences and  parole  authorities  grant  early  re- 
lease a  short  time  thereafter,  served  to  leave 
the  public  jaded  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
whole  criminal  justice  system,  and  to  rob 
the  system  of  whatever  potential  deterrent 
effect  it  might  otherwise  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

///,  Sentencing  under  title  II  of  the  bill 
Title  II  of  the  bill  completely  revises  cur- 
rent law  as  lo  the  purposes  of  sentencing, 
the  process  by  which  the  judge  determines 
the  appropriate  sentence  in  a  particular 
case,  and  review  of  sentence  to  assure  its  le- 
gality and  reasonableness, 

A.  Legislatively  Pre.scribed  Purposes: 
Title   II   gives   legislative   recognition   for 

the  first  lime  to  the  appropriate  purposes  of 
sentencing.  The  stated  purposes  specifically 
include  assurance  of  just  punishment,  deter- 
rence of  criminal  conduct  by  others,  and 
protection  of  the  public,  and  lessen  the  pre- 
viously implied  emphasis  on  rehabilitation, 
(Proposed  18  U,S.C.  3553(a)(2),) 

B.  The  Sentencing  Process: 

Judges  are  directed  to  sentence  with  the 
above  purposes  in  mind,  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines established  by  a  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion, 

1,  The  Sentencing  Commission.— The  Sen- 
tencing Commission  is  to  be  an  independent 
agency  in  the  judicial  branch  consisting  of 
seven  voting  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  one  ex-officio,  non-voting 
member,  the  Attorney  General,  The  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  draft  guidelines  for 
use  by  federal  judges,  taking  into  consider- 
ation all  offender  and  offense  characteris- 
tics that  appear  relevant  lo  the  specified 
purpo.ses  of  sentencing.  For  each  federal  of- 
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fense.  the  guidelines  will  be  expected  to 
specify  a  variety  of  appropriate  sentencing 
ranges,  depending  upon  different  combina- 
tions of  offender  and  offense  characteris- 
tics. Development  of  the  guidelines  is  sub- 
ject to  the  public  review  process  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  The  initial 
guidelines,  and  all  subsequent  modifications, 
are  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Congress  for  review  and  possible  modifi- 
cation. Absent  congressional  rejection  of  the 
guidelines,  they  will  be  officially  promulgat- 
ed. (Proposed  chapter  58  of  title  28,  United 
Sutes  Code.  > 

In  a  few  areas  (involving,  e.g..  recidivists, 
organized  crime  offenders,  first  offenders), 
title  II  provides  general  legislative  guidance 
to  the  Commission  as  to  the  kind  of  sen- 
tence and  degree  of  severity  that  would 
seem  to  be  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the 
guidelines.  These  provisions  are  intended  to 
accord  some  direction  to  the  Commission 
without  so  circumscribing  its  consideration 
of  occasional  countervailing  factors  as  to 
prove  unduly  rigid.  The  provisions  are  limit- 
ed to  subject  areas  that  otherwise  would  be 
considered  likely  candidates  for  legislatively 
directed  mandatory  sentences  to  imprison- 
ment, or  legislatively  directed  presumptions 
in  favor  of  probation. 

2.  The  Guidelines.— For  each  federal  of- 
fense, the  guidelines  will  specify  a  variety  of 
appropriate  sentencing  ranges— encompass- 
ing Imprisonment,  fines,  and  probation— de- 
pending upon  the  particular  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  defendant  in  the  case 
and  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  the  offense  is  committed.  Each  of- 
fense, therefore,  may  have  a  dozen  or  so 
sentencing  ranges  specified,  only  one  of 
which  will  fit  a  given  case.  (Proposed  28 
U.S.C  994(a).) 

3.  Judicial  Application  of  the  Guide- 
lines.—After  a  sentencing  hearing,  a  judge 
will  determine  the  particular  guideline 
range  that  is  applicable  to  the  offender  and 
the  offense.  He  will  then  be  expected  to  sen 
tence  within  the  narrow  range  specified. 
The  judge  may,  however,  sentence  above  or 
tielow  the  specified  guideline  range  in  un- 
usual circumstances,  but  must  give  specific 
reasons  for  such  a  sentence.  (Proposed  18 
U.S.C.  3553(b)  and  (O.) 

C.  Sentencing  Options: 

1.  Probation.— Probation  is  cast  by  title  II 
as  a  penalty  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a  de- 
ferred penalty,  A  judge  is  required  to 
impose  as  a  condition  of  probation  in  a 
felony  case  a  condition  that  the  defendant 
pay  a  fine  or  make  restitution  to  the  victim 
or  that  he  engage  in  community  service. 
The  judge  is  required  for  every  crime  to 
impose  a  prohibition  against  the  defend- 
ant's committing  another  crime  during  the 
probationary  period.  A  variety  of  potential- 
ly useful  discretionary  conditions  of  proba- 
tion (including  undertaking  vocational 
training  or  undergoing  medical  or  psychiat- 
ric treatment)  are  set  forth  by  title  II  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission and  the  judges.  (Proposed  subchap- 
ter B  of  chapter  227  of  t  tie  18.) 

2.  Pines.— The  maximum  fine  levels  under 
title  II  are  dramatically  increased.  The 
maximums  specified  for  felonies  are  up  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  an  individual 
defendant,  and  up  to  half  a  million  dollars 
for  an  organizational  defendant,  although 
the  actual  amount  imposed  is  to  be  predicat- 
ed upon  the  defendant's  ability  to  pay  as 
well  as  upon  the  gravity  of  the  offense  and 
related  considerations.  (Proposed  subchap- 
ter C  of  chapter  227  of  title  18.)  Lien  proce- 
dures, like  those  in  the  tax  laws,  are  provid- 


ed to  assure  an  effective  means  of  collecting 
Imposed  fines.  (Proposed  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  229  of  title  18.) 

3.  Imprisonment.— Title  II  of  the  bill 
makes  a  major  change  in  sentences  to  im- 
prisonment. It  moves  to  a  determinate 
system,  abolishing  early  release  on  parole 
and  providing  for  the  first  time  that  the 
sentence  announced  by  the  sentencing 
judge  will  Xie  for  almost  all  cases  the  sen- 
tence actually  served  by  the  defendant 
(except  for  a  potential  10  percent  credit  for 

"good  time").  Such  sentences  will  not  need 
to  involve  the  artificially  lengthy  term.s  that 
are  imposed  today  in  the  expectation  that 
they  will  be  shortened  later  by  parole  au- 
thorities. Although  early  release  on  parole 
is  abolished,  in  a  case  in  which  a  judge  t>e- 
lieves  that  a  defendant  should  be  supervised 
for  a  period  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  imprisonment,  he  may  order  a  term  of 
post-release  supervision.  (Proposed  subchap- 
ter D  of  chapter  227  of  title  18.) 

Terms  of  imprisonment  ordinarily  will  not 
l>e  subject  to  later  adjustment.  However,  an 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  an  unusual- 
ly long  term  of  imprisonment.  A  defendant 
serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  longer  than 
six  years  will  l)e  entitled  after  six  years  to 
petition  the  sentencing  judge  for  reexam- 
ination of  the  sentence,  and  the  judge  will 
lie  empowered  to  reduce  the  sentence  upon 
a  finding  of  the  existence  of  extraordinary 
and  compelling  reasons  and  a  finding  of 
compatibility  of  such  a  reduction  with  Sen- 
tencing Commission  standards.  A  defendant 
sentenced  to  an  unusually  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment that  is  above  the  applicable 
guideline  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  second 
review,  for  which  the  same  standards  will 
apply,  after  he  has  served  the  maximum 
time  specified  in  the  applicable  guideline. 
(Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3582(c)(2).) 

4.  Collateral  Sentencing  Orders.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  penalties  traditionally  applica- 
ble, a  court  is  empowered  by  title  II  to  order 
a  defendant  convicted  of  fraud  (a  situation 
in  which  an  appropriate  amount  of  restitu- 
tion might  be  difficult  to  ascertain  in  an  or- 
dinary sentencing  hearing)  to  give  notice  of 
the  conviction  to  the  victims  of  the  offense 
(who  may  not  be  known  to  anyone  other 
than  the  defendant)  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  bringing  of  whatever  private  recovery 
actions  might  prove  to  be  appropriate.  (Pro- 
posed 18  use.  3555.)  The  bill  also  carries 
forward  provisions  similar  to  those  enacted 
by  Public  Law  97-291  empowering  a  court  to 
order  a  defendant  to  pay  restitution  if  he  is 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  causing  bodily 
injury  or  property  damage  or  loss. 

D.  Review  Process. 

Title  II  contains  an  appellate  process  to 
review  sentence  propriety  in  questionable 
cases.  By  incorporating  the  appeal  proce- 
dures into  the  general  structure  of  the 
guideline  sentencing  system,  title  II  assures 
that  the  extremes  of  sentencing  that  most 
deserve  review  may  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  an  appellate  court,  without  overbur- 
dening the  court  with  a  flood  of  challenges 
to  sentences  well  within  the  bounds  of  what 
would  generally  be  considered  reasonable 
under  all  of  the  circumstances.  The  defend- 
ant is  permitted  to  appeal  a  term  of  impris- 
onment, a  restrictive  condition  of  probation, 
or  a  fine,  that  falls  above  the  range  speci- 
fied in  the  applicable  guideline,  and  to 
appeal  a  restitution  order  or  a  notice  order. 
Recognizing  that  sentence  disparity  reaches 
in  two  directions,  title  II  also  permits  the 
government,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  to  seek 
review  of  a  sentence  that  falls  below  the  ap- 
plicable guideline  range  in  a  case  in  which 


the  Attorney  General  approves  the  filing  of 
such  an  appeal.  In  both  situations,  the  ques- 
tion on  appeal  is  whether  the  sentence  im- 
posed is.  under  the  circumstances,  "clearly 
unreasonable."  (Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3742.) 

IV.  Sectlon-by-Section  Analysis  of  Title  II. 

Section  201  of  the  bill  specifies  that  the 
Act  may  l)e  cited  as  the  "Sentencing  Reform 
Act  of  1983". 

Section  202(a)(1)  redesignates  a  number  of 
sentencing  provisions  in  current  law  with 
new  section  numl)ers  in  order  to  preserve 
them. 

Section  202(a)(2)  repeals  current  chapters 
227.  229.  and  231  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  and  replaces  them  with  totally  new 
sentencing  provisions.  New  chapter  227  of 
title  18  descrit>es  in  some  detail  the  kinds  of 
sentences  available,  and  new  chapter  229  of 
title  18  describes  the  means  of  implement- 
ing those  sentences. 

CHAPTER  a27— SENTENCES 

Subchapter  A  (General  Provisions)  of  Pro- 
posed Chapter  227  of  Title  18 —Subchapter 
A  contains  general  provisions  relating  to  the 
types  of  sentences  that  can  be  imposed  on 
individuals  and  on  organizations,  and  to  the 
considerations  that  should  go  into  the  de- 
termination of  an  appropriate  sentence.  Sec- 
tion 3551  lists  the  types  of  sentences  that 
may  be  imposed  upon  a  defendant  who  has 
been   found  guilty  of  an  offense.  Section 

3552  contains  the  requirements  for  pre-sen- 
tence   investigations   and    reports.    Section 

3553  lists  the  factors  to  be  considered  by  a 
sentencing  judge  in  imposing  sentence,  and 
sets  forth  the  requirement  that  the  judge 
state  reasons  for  a  particular  sentence.  Sec- 
tions 3554  through  3556  describe  the  collat- 
eral sentences  of  an  order  of  criminal  for- 
feiture, an  order  of  notice  to  victims  of  a 
fraudulent  offense,  and  an  order  of  restitu- 
tion. Sections  3557  and  3558  refer  to  other 
provisions  of  title  18  relating  to  appellate 
review  and  implementation  of  sentences. 
Section  3559  classifies  all  federal  offenses 
according  to  the  grading  system  set  forth  in 
section  3581. 

Section  3551  (Authorized  Sentences).— 
Section  3551  outlines  the  authorized  sen- 
tences for  defendants  found  guilty  of  a  fed- 
eral offense,  other  than  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  an  Act  of  Congress  applicable  ex- 
clusively in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  It  re- 
quires that  each  federal  offender  be  sen- 
tenced in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  227  of  title  18  in  order  to  achieve 
the  general  purposes  of  sentencing  set  out 
in  section  3553(a)(2).  Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3551  specifies  that  an  individual  offend- 
er must  either  Yx  placed  on  probation,  fined, 
or  imprisoned  as  provided  in  the  subchap- 
ters governing  the  imposition  of  such  sen- 
tence. It  requires  the  imposition  of  at  least 
one  of  these  sentences.  It  further  states 
that  a  fine  may  be  imposed  in  addition  to 
any  other  sentence,  as  may  any  of  the  other 
sanctions  authorized  by  section  3554,  3555, 
and  3556.  Subsection  (c)  requires  that  an  or- 
ganization that  is  convicted  of  a  federal  of- 
fense be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  probation  or 
to  pay  a  fine,  or  both.  At  least  one  of  these 
sentences  must  be  imposed.  In  addition,  an 
organization  may,  In  an  appropriate  case,  be 
made  subject  to  an  order  of  criminal  forfeit- 
ure, an  order  of  notice  to  victims,  or  an 
order  of  restitution. 

Section  3552  (Presentence  Reports).— Sec- 
tion 3552  requires  the  preparation  of  a  pre- 
sentence report  by  a  probation  officer  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  rule  32(c)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 


Subsection  (b)  of  section  3552  carries  for- 
ward the  provisions  18  U.S.C.  4205(c).  which 
provides  that,  if  the  court  desires  more  in- 
formation concerning  a  convicted  defend- 
ant, either  before  or  after  receiving  the  pre- 
sentence report  and  any  report  concerning 
the  defendant's  mental  condition,  it  may 
order  a  study  of  the  defendant.  The  study 
must  be  done  in  the  local  community  by 
qualified  consultants  unless  the  court  finds 
a  compelling  reason  for  committing  the  de- 
fendant to  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  for  the  study  or  local  resources  are 
inadequate.  The  bill  amends  current  law  by 
reducing  the  maximum  period  for  the  study 
from  six  months  to  120  days  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  time  for  final  sentencing  while 
still  allowing  an  adequate  period  for  study. 
The  bill  also  amends  current  law  to  specifi- 
cally require  that  the  court  order  for  a 
study  specify  the  information  sought  by  the 
court.  Subsection  (c>  adds  a  new  provision  to 
the  law  that  specifically  permits  the  court 
to  order  a  presentence  examination  by  a 
psychiatric  or  psychological  examiner  con- 
cerning the  current  mental  condition  of  the 
defendant.  The  examination  would  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  4247,  and  the 
court  would  be  provided  with  a  written 
report  by  the  examiner.  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307. 
pages  982-987.  Subsection  (d)  requires  that 
the  court  assure  that  a  presentence  report 
and  a  report  prepared  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  be  made  available  to  the  defendant, 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  date  for  sentencing,  unless  the 
defendant  waives  the  minimum  period. 

Section  3553  (Imposition  of  a  Sentence).— 
Subsection  (a)  sets  out  the  factors  that  the 
judge  is  required  to  consider  in  selecting  the 
type  of  sentence  to  be  imposed  in  a  particu- 
lar case,  and  the  length  or  amount  of  such 
sentence.  Subsection  (a)(1)  directs  the  judge 
to  consider  "the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  offense  and  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  defendant ".  Subsection  (a)(2) 
requires  that  the  judge  consider  the  need 
for  the  sentence  imposed  to  carry  out  the 
four  purposes  of  sentencing:  the  need  for 
the  sentence  imposed  to  reflect  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense,  to  promote  respect  for 
law.  and  to  provide  just  punishment  for  the 
offense;  to  afford  adequate  deterrence  to 
criminal  conduct;  to  protect  the  public  from 
further  crimes  of  the  offender;  and  to  pro- 
vide the  defendant  with  needed  educational 
or  vocational  training,  medical  care,  or 
other  correctional  treatment  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner.  (See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307. 
pages  987-989).  Subsection  (a)(3)  requires 
the  judge  to  consider  the  kinds  of  sentences 
available.  Subsections  (a)(4)  and  (a)(5)  re- 
quire that  the  sentencing  judge  consider  the 
kinds  of  sentence  and  the  sentencing  range 
applicable  to  the  category  of  offense  com- 
mitted by  the  category  of  offender  under 
sentencing  guidelines  issued  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a).  as  that  provision  is  enacted  by 
section  207  of  this  title.  Subsection  (a)(6)  re- 
quires the  judge  to  consider  "the  need  to 
avoid  unwarranted  disparities  among  de- 
fendants with  similar  records  who  have 
been  found  guilty  of  similar  conduct ". 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  sentencing 
judge  to  impose  a  sentence  consistent  with 
the  sentencing  guidelines  unless  he  finds 
that  there  is  an  aggravating  or  mitigating 
circumstance  present  in  the  case  that  was 
not  adequately  considered  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  sentencing  guidelines  and  that 
the  circumstances  should  result  in  a  differ- 
ent sentence.  The  provision  is  designed  to 
sc'iieve  the  goal  of  avoiding  disparities  in 


sentences  that  are  not  justified  by  differ- 
ences among  offenses  or  offenders,  at  the 
same  time,  the  provision  provides  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  assure  adequate  consider- 
ation of  circumstances  that  might  justify  a 
sentence  outside  the  guidelines. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  a  new  requirement 
that  the  court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing, 
state  the  reasons  for  the  imposition  of  the 
sentence  in  each  case.  It  also  requires  that, 
if  the  sentence  is  within  the  guidelines,  the 
court  state  the  reason  for  imposing  sentence 
at  a  particular  point  within  the  range,  and 
that,  if  the  sentence  is  of  a  different  kind  or 
outside  the  range  set  out  in  the  sentencing 
guidelines,  the  court  state  the  specific 
reason  that  the  sentence  imposed  differs 
from  the  guidelines.  This  statement  would 
essentially  indicate  why  the  court  felt  that 
the  guidelines  did  not  adequately  take  into 
account  all  the  pertinent  circumstances  of 
the  case  at  hand.  If  the  sentencing  court 
felt  the  case  was  an  entirely  typical  one  for 
the  applicable  guideline  category,  it  would 
have  no  adequate  justification  for  deviating 
from  the  recommended  range.  See  S.  Rept. 
No.  97-307,  page  991.  The  statement  of  rea- 
sons for  a  sentence  outside  the  guidelines 
would  assist  the  appellate  court,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  defendant  or  the  government  ap- 
pealed the  sentence  pursuant  to  section 
3742.  to  evaluate  whether  the  sentence  was 
"clearly  unreasonable"  or  not.  The  state- 
ment of  reasons  would  also  inform  the  de- 
fendant and  the  public  of  the  reasons  for 
the  sentence,  and  aid  the  probation  and 
prison  officials  in  fashioning  an  appropriate 
program  for  a  defendant. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  court  give 
prior  notice  to  the  defendant  and  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  is  considering  imposing  an 
order  of  notice  under  section  3555  or  an 
order  of  restitution  under  section  3556  as 
part  of  the  sentence.  The  purpose  of  the 
notice  is  to  enable  the  parties  to  prepare 
adeqeuately  for  the  sentencing  hearing.  The 
subsection  also  requires  that  the  court, 
upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  gov- 
ernment or  on  its  own  motion,  permit  the 
parties  to  submit  affidavits  and  written 
memoranda  concerning  matters  relevant  to 
the  imposition  of  an  order  of  notice  or  resti- 
tution (e.g..  identification  of  individual,  or 
classes  of.  victims,  evaluation  issues,  and  de- 
fenses that  a  defendant  could  assert  in  a 
civil  action  with  respect  to  any  victim); 
afford  counsel  an  opportunity  to  address  in 
open  court  the  issue  of  the  appropriateness 
of  such  an  order;  and  include  in  its  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  the  sentence  specific 
reasons  for  imposing  the  order.  See  S.  Rept. 
No.  97-307,  pages  992  and  993. 

Section  3554  (Order  of  Criminal  Forfeit- 
ure).—Section  3554  specifies  that  the  court, 
in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  section  1962  of  title  18.  relating  to 
racketeering  activity,  or  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  title  II  or  III  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970,  relating  to  drug  trafficking,  shall 
order,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  that  is  im- 
posed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3551.  that  the  defendant  forfeit  property  to 
the'  United  States  in  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1963  of  title  18  or  section 
413  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and 
Control  Act  of  1970.  Section  1963  of  title  18 
is  amended  by  title  IV  of  this  bill  and  the 
criminal  forfeiture  provisions  for  drug  of- 
fenses are  added  by  title  IV. 

Section  3555  (Order  of  Notice  to  Vic- 
tims).—Section  3555  is  a  new  provision  that 
allows  a  court  to  require  a  defendant  who 


has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  involv- 
ing fraud  or  other  intentionally  deceptive 
practices  to  give  notice  and  explanation  of 
the  conviction  to  the  victims  of  the  offense. 
The  provision  should  facilitate  any  private 
actions  that  may  be  warranted  for  recovery 
of  losses  from  the  offense.  Without  such  a 
provision,  many  victims  of  major  fraud 
schemes  may  not  become  aware  of  the  fraud 
(for  example,  that  the  mining  stock  they 
purchased  is  counterfeit)  until  it  is  too  late 
to  seek  legal  redress,  or  may  not  b^able  to 
ascertain  the  perpetrator's  current  where- 
abouts (for  example,  a  "fly-by-night"  roof- 
ing operation).  The  provision  should  also 
serve  to  alert  fraud  victims  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  other  action  on  their  part  (for  exam- 
ple, news  of  the  worthlessness  of  a  phony 
""cancer  cure"  may  prompt  a  victim  to  visit  a 
doctor  in  time  for  proper  medical  attention). 
In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  of- 
fender's making  only  token  efforts  of  giving 
notice,  the  court  is  empowered  to  designate 
the  advertising  areas  and  media  in  which 
notice  is  to  be  given.  The  judge  is  required, 
in  determining  whether  to  require  notice,  to 
consider  not  only  the  factors  set  forth  in 
section  3553(a).  but  also  the  cost  of  giving 
notice  as  it  relates  to  the  loss  caused  by  the 
offense.  In  addition,  the  bill  limits  to 
$20,000  the  amount  that  the  court  may  re- 
quire the  defendant  to  pay  for  such  notice. 
These  provisions  are  intended  to  assure  that 
the  order  of  notice  requires  only  such  publi- 
cation as  is  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307. 
pages  996-999. 

Section  3556  (Order  of  Restitution)— Sec- 
tion 3556  permits  the  court  to  order  pay- 
ment of  restitution  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  section  3551 
for  an  offense  under  title  18.  or  an  offense 
under  section  902  (h).  (i).  (j).  or  (n)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1472).  This  provision  carries  forward  the 
restitution  sanctions  as  enacted  by  section  5 
of  the  Victim  and  Witness  Protection  Act  of 
1982.  Public  Law  97-291. 

Section  3557  (Review  of  a  Sentence).— Sec- 
tion 3557  provides  that  the  review  of  a  sen- 
tence imposed  pursuant  to  section  3551  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  3742. 
which  are  enacted  by  section  203(a)  of  the 
bill. 

Section  3558  (Implementation  of  a  Sen- 
tence).—Section  3558  provides  that  the  im- 
plementation of  a  sentence  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3551  is  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  229  of  title  18.  which  are 
enacted  by  section  202(a)  of  this  bill. 

Section  3559  (Sentencing  Classification  of 
Offenses).— Subsection  (a)  of  section  3559 
creates  a  grading  scheme  for  offenses  de- 
scribed in  sections  that  specify  a  maximum 
sentence  rather  than  a  letter  grade  for  the 
offense.  The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
indicate  more  clearly  how  the  sentencing 
provisions  of  subchapters  B.  C,  and  D  of 
this  chapter  apply  to  offenses  with  particu- 
lar maximum  sentences  today. 

Under  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  if  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  imprisonment  authorized  for 
the  offense  is  life  imprisonment,  or  if  the 
maximum  penalty  is  death,  the  offense  be- 
comes a  Class  A  felony.  Under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B),  if  a  term  of  years  of  more  than  20 
years  is  specified  as  the  maximum  sentence, 
the  offense  becomes  a  Class  B  felony.  Under 
subsection  (a)(1)(C).  if  the  maximum  speci- 
fied in  current  law  is  less  than  20  years  but 
more  than  ten  years,  the  offense  become  a 
Class  C  felony.  Under  subsection  (a)(1)(D). 
if  the  maximum  specified  in  current  law  is 
less  than  ten  years  but  more  than  five,  the 
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offense  becomes  a  Class  D  felony.  For  lower 
level  offenses.  If  current  law  provides  a  sen- 
tence that  is  equal  to  the  sentence  specified 
in  section  3581  for  a  grade  of  offense,  or  is 
less  than  that  amount  but  more  than  the 
maximum  specified  for  the  next  lower 
grade,  the  offense  is  designated  as  an  of 
fense  of  the  grade  equal  to  or  just  above 
that  specified  in  current  law.  Subsection  (b) 
provides  that  current  law  offenses  classified 
by  operation  of  subsection  (a)  carry  all  the 
incidents  assigned  to  the  applicable  letter 
designation,  except  that,  if  the  maximum 
fine  in  current  law  is  higher,  the  higher  fine 
level  applies,  and  that  the  current  maxi- 
mum term  of  imprisonment  remains  un- 
changed. Despite  the  provisions  of  section 
3581(b).  the  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  an  offense  would  be  that  specified 
in  the  statute  creating  the  offense  until 
Congress  amends  the  substantive  provision 
to  designate  the  offense  as  one  of  a  particu 
lar  grade  set  forth  in  section  3581(b).  This 
circuitry  results  from  the  fact  that  title  II 
does  not  amend  sul)stantive  criminal  law  to 
rationalize  maximum  sentences.  It  does, 
however,  create  the  structure  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  readily  at  a  future 
date. 

Subchapter  B  (Probation)  of  Chapter  227 
of  Title  18.— This  sutKhapter  governs  the 
imposition,  conditions,  and  possible  revoca- 
tion of  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  probation.  In 
keeping  with  modern  criminal  justice  phi- 
losophy, probation  is  described  as  a  form  of 
sentence  rather  than,  as  in  current  law.  a 
suspension  of  the  imposition  or  execution  of 
sentence. 

Section  3561  (Sentence  of  Probation).- 
Seclion  3561  authorizes  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence  to  a  term  of  probation  in  all  cases, 
unless  the  case  involves  a  Class  A  or  Class  B 
felony  or  an  offense  for  which  probation 
has  been  expressly  precluded,  or  the  defend- 
ant is  sentenced  at  the  same  time  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  for  the  same  or  a  different 
offense.  The  section  also  specifies  that  the 
maximum  term  of  probation  for  a  felony  is 
five  years,  and  the  minimum  is  one  year. 
The  maximum  term  of  probation  for  a  mis- 
demeanor is  five  years  for  an  infraction  one 
year,  with  no  minimum  term  specified  for 
these  offenses. 

Section  3562  (Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of 
Probation).— Section  3562  sets  forth  the  cri- 
teria to  be  considered  by  the  court  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  impose  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation and  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
term  and  the  conditions  of  probation.  It  also 
makes  clear  that,  despite  the  susceptibility 
of  a  term  of  probation  to  modification,  revo- 
cation, or  appeal,  a  judgment  of  criminal 
conviction  that  includes  such  a  sentence 
constitutes  a  final  judgment  for  all  other 
purposes.  Sub.section  (a)  requires  that  the 
judge,  in  determining  whether  to  impose  a 
sentence  to  a  term  of  probation  upon  an  or- 
ganization or  an. individual,  and  in  .setting 
the  terms  and  conditior«  of  any  sentence  to 
probation  that  is  imposed,  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable.  These  in- 
clude the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
offender  and  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the 
four  purposes  of  sentencing  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3553(a)(2).  and  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements  of  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  created  under  proposed  28 
U.S.C.  994.  Subsection  (b)  codifies  current 
judicial  decisions  that  hold  that  judgments 
imposing  probation  are  final  judgments  for 
all  purposes,  particularly  for  purposes  of 
appeal  even  though  the  sentence  is  subject 
to  compliance  with  specified  conditions,  is 


revocable  for  noncompliance  with  those 
conditions,  and  is  subject  to  modification, 
extension,  or  early  termination  in  certain 
situations.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages 
1007  1010. 

Section  3563  (Conditions  of  Probation).— 
Section  3563(a)  specifies  that  the  court  is 
required  to  provide,  as  a  condition  of  proba- 
tion for  any  federal  offense,  that  the  de- 
fendant not  commit  another  federal.  State, 
or  local  crime  during  the  term  of  probation, 
and  to  provide  as  a  condition  of  probation 
for  a  defendant  convicted  of  a  felony  that 
the  defendant  pay  a  fine  or  restitution  or 
engage  in  community  service. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  out  optional  conditions 
which  may  be  imposed,  the  last  of  which 
makes  clear  that  the  enumeration  is  sug- 
gested only,  and  not  intended  as  a  limitation 
on  the  courts  authority  to  consider  and 
impose  other  appropriate  conditions.  The 
subsection  indicates  that  the  discretionary 
conditions  on  probationary  freedom  must  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offen.se.  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  offender,  and  the  four 
purposes  of  sentences.  If  a  condition  in- 
volves a  deprivation  of  property  or  liberty, 
the  condition  must  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  .sentencing  set 
forth  in  section  3553(a)(2).  In  addition, 
under  sulwection  (a),  the  policy  statements 
and  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  conditions  of 
probation.  Most  of  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  3563(b)  have  been  used  and  sanc- 
tioned in  appropriate  cases  under  the  cur- 
rent statue.  Among  the  discretionary  condi- 
tions are  conditions  that  the  defendant  pay 
a  fine  in  accord  with  subchapter  C.  make 
restitution  to  a  victim  of  the  offense  pursu- 
ant to  section  3556.  give  notice  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  offense  pursuant  to  section  3555, 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons during  nights,  weekends,  or  other  inter- 
vals of  time,  or  participate  in  community 
service  as  directed  by  the  court.  For  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  these  and  the  other  dis- 
cretionary conditions  of  probation,  see  the 
S.  Rept.  No.  97  307.  pages  1011-1015. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  court  to 
modify,  reduce,  or  enlarge  the  conditions  of 
a  sentence  of  probation  at  any  time  before 
its  expiration,  and  requires  that  the  court 
hold  a  hearing  before  making  such  a  modifi- 
cation. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  probation 
officer  provide  the  defendant  with  a  written 
statement  of  the  conditions  to  which  he  is 
subject,  and  requires  that  statement  to  be 
sufficiently  clear  and  specific  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  defendant's  conduct  and  for 
such  supervision  as  is  required. 

Section  3564  (Running  of  a  Term  of  Pro- 
bation).—This  section  governs  the  com- 
mencement of  a  term  of  probation:  the 
effect  of  other  sentences  upon  the  running 
of  the  term;  and  the  court's  power  to  termi 
nate  or  extend  a  term  of  probation. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  term  of 
probation  commences  on  the  day  the  sen- 
tence of  probation  is  imposed,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  court. 

Sub.section  (b)  provides  that  multiple 
terms  of  probation  are  to  run  concurrently, 
regardless  of  when  or  for  what  offenses  or 
by  what  jurisdiction  they  are  impo.sed.  and 
that  a  term  of  probation  is  to  run  concur- 
rently with  a  term  of  supervised  release; 
con.sequently.  unlike  the  situation  under 
current  law.  con.seculive  terms  of  probation 
may  not  be  imposed.  Of  course,  if  a  defend- 
ant is  sentenced  to  terms  of  probation  for 


offenses  of  varying  seriousness,  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  probation  would  be  measured 
according  to  the  term  for  the  most  serious 
offense.  This  subsection  also  makes  it  clear 
that  probation  does  not  run  during  any 
period  in  which  the  defendant  is  imprisoned 
at  least  30  consecutive  days  in  connection 
with  a  conviction  for  any  other  offense. 

Subsection  (c>  authorizes  the  court,  after 
considering  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3553(a).  to  terminate  a  term  of  probation 
and  to  discharge  the  defendant  prior  to  its 
expiration  at  any  time  in  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  an  infraction  or  at  any  time 
after  one  year  in  the  case  of  a  felony,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  and  the  interest  of 
justice  warrant  such  action.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  page  1018. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  court,  after 
a  hearing  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  initial  setting  of  the  term  of 
probation,  to  extend  the  term  of  probation, 
unless  the  maximum  term  was  previously 
imposed,  at  any  time  prior  to  its  expiration 
or  termination. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  term  of  pro- 
bation remains  subject  to  revocation  during 
its  continuance. 

Section  3565  (Revocation  of  Probation).— 
This  section  provides  that  probation  may  be 
revoked  if  the  defendant  violates  a  condi- 
tion of  probation,  and  specifies  the  period 
during  which  such  revocation  may  take 
place. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  if  the  defend- 
ant violates  a  condition  of  probation,  the 
court  either  may,  after  a  hearing  pursuant 
to  Rule  32.1  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi 
nal  Procedure,  continue  the  defendant  on 
the  sentence  of  probation,  subject  to  such 
modification  to  the  term  or  conditions  of 
probation  as  it  deems  appropriate,  or  may 
revoke  probation  and  impose  any  other  sen- 
tence that  could  have  been  imposed  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  sentencing. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  revocation  of 
probation  and  imposition  of  another  sen- 
tence may  occur  after  the  term  of  probation 
has  expired  if  a  violation  of  the  condition 
occurred  prior  to  the  expiration,  if  the  adju- 
dication occurs  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  and  if  a  warrant  or  summons  on  the 
basis  of  an  allegation  of  such  a  violation  was 
issued  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
probation. 

Section  3566  (Implementation  of  a  Sen- 
tence of  Probation  p.— This  section,  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  current  law ,  merely 
directs  attention  lo  the  fact  that  provisions 
governing  the  implementation  of  probation 
are  contained  in  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
229. 

Subchapter  C  (Fines)  of  Chapter  227  of 
Title  18.— This  subchapter  sets  the  maxi- 
mum monetary  fines  that  may  be  imposed 
for  the  various  levels  of  criminal  offenses, 
specifies  the  criteria  to  be  considered  before 
imposition  of  fines,  and  provides  for  the 
subsequent  modification  or  remission  of 
fines  previously  impo.sed. 

Fines  generally  have  been  an  inappropri- 
ately underused  penalty  in  American  crimi- 
nal law.  even  though  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  a  fine  in  a  measured 
amount  could  constitute  a  highly  effective 
means  of  achieving  one  or  more  of  the  goals 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  under-utilizaiion  of  fines  as  a 
criminal  .sanction  is  the  fact  that  the  levels 
of  fines  under  current  law.  with  rare  excep- 
tions, are  .so  low  that  the  courts  are  not  able 
to  use  them  effectively  as  a  .sentencing 
option.  The.se  statutory  limits  are  largely 
the  product  of  an  earlier  era  when  the  aver- 
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age  wage-earner  achieved  a  yearly  income 
considerably  tower  than  that  of  today,  and 
when  inflation  had  not  yet  reduced  the 
value  of  currency  to  its  present  level.  See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1021-1029. 

Section  3571  (Sentence  of  Fine).— Section 
3571  establishes  the  general  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  imposition  of  a  fine  as  a 
penal  sanction.  The  maximum  amount  of 
the  fine  that  may  be  imposed  in  a  particular 
case  depends  on  whether  the  offense  is  clas- 
sified as  a  felony,  mi.sdemeanor.  or  infrac- 
tion; whether  the  offender  is  an  indi\idual 
or  an  organization:  and.  in  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, whether  the  offense  resulted  in 
loss  of  human  life. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  u.se  of  fines 
in  criminal  .sentencing.  There  arc  no  of- 
fenses for  which  a  fine  may  not  be  imposed. 
Payment  of  a  fine  may  also  be  made  a  dis- 
cretionary condition  of  probation  for  any  of- 
fense, or  a  mandatory  condition  of  proba- 
tion for  a  convicted  felon.  See  proposed  sec- 
tion 3562. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  maximum 
limits  of  fines  for  felonies,  misdemeanors, 
and  infractions.  Under  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed 18  U.S.C.  3559.  the  fine  levels  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  apply  to  existing  of- 
fenses unless  current  law  specifies  a  higher 
maximum  fine.  The  fines  specified  in  sub- 
.section (b)  for  an  individual  defendant  are 
S25Q.000  lor  a  felony  or  for  a  misdemeanor 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  human  life.  S25.000 
for  any  other  misdemeanor,  and  $1,000  for 
an  infraction.  The  fine  levels  .set  forth  in 
the  sub.section  for  organizations  are  higher 
than  those  for  individuals,  following  the 
New  York  model,  in  order  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  money  that 
is  sufficient  to  penalize  or  deter  an  individ- 
ual may  not  necessarily  be  sufficient  to  pe- 
nalize or  deter  organization,  both  because 
the  organization  is  likely  to  have  more 
money  available  to  it  and  because  the  sen- 
tence for  an  organization  obviously  cannot 
include  a  term  of  imprisonment.  For  an  or- 
ganization, subsection  (b)  provides  a  maxi- 
mum fine  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor 
that  results  in  loss  of  human  life,  of 
8500,000:  for  any  other  msidemeanor  a  max- 
imum fine  of  $100,000:  and  for  an  infraction, 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  See  S.  Rept. 
No.  97-307.  pages  1022-1025. 

Section  3572  (Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of 
Fine).— Section  3572  sets  out  factors  that 
the  court  must  consider  in  imposing  a  fine, 
specifies  the  degree  to  which  the  sentence 
to  pay  a  fine  is  final,  places  a  limit  on  the 
aggregation  of  multiple  fines,  provides  that 
the  court  may  specify  the  time  and  method 
of  payment  of  the  fine,  precludes  the  impo- 
sition at  the  time  a  sentence  is  imposed  of 
an  alternative  sentence  to  be  served  if  an 
imposed  fine  is  not  paid,  provides  notice 
that  agents  of  an  organization  who  are  au- 
thorized 10  disperse  its  assets  arc  indiviudal- 
ly  responsible  for  payment  of  a  fine  against 
the  organization  from  the  funds  of  the  orga- 
nization, and  provides  that  a  fine  imposed 
on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  organiza- 
tion may  not  be  paid  from  the  assets  of  the 
organization  unless  expressly  permitted 
under  applicable  State  law. 

Sub.section  (a)  specifies  the  factors  to  be 
considered  by  the  court  in  determining 
whether  to  impo.se  a  fine,  and  in  determin- 
ing its  amount  and  the  means  of  payment. 
In  addition  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3553(a),  the  court  is  required  to  consid- 
er the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the 
fine:  the  nature  of  the  burden  the  payment 
of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defendant  and 
\i  any  person  dependent  on  him:  restitu- 


tion or  reparation  made  by  the  defendant  to 
the  victim  of  the  offense:  if  the  defendant  is 
an  organization,  any  measure  taken  by  the 
organization  to  discipline  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  offense  or  ensure  against 
the  recurrence  of  the  offen.se;  and  any  other 
pertinent  equitable  consideration. 

Sub.section  (bi  provides  that  the  aggregate 
of  fines  that  may  be  imposed  on  a  defend- 
ant at  the  same  time  for  offenses  that  arise 
from  a  common  scheme  or  plan  and  that  do 
not  cause  .separable  or  distinguishable  kinds 
of  harm  or  damage,  is  twice  the  amount  im- 
posable  for  the  most  ,serious  offense.  The 
provision  was  included  to  avoid  the  possibili- 
ty that  for  some  offenses,  particularly  regu- 
latory offenses,  an  ongoing  pattern  of  con- 
duct might  constitute  numberous  minor  of- 
fenses that  did  not  warrant  a  maximum  fine 
equal  to  the  aggregate  fine  for  all  of  the 
minor  offenses. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that,  even 
though  a  fine  imposed  by  the  sentencing 
judge  may  be  modified  or  remitted,  or  cor- 
rected or  appealed  pursuant  lo  section  3742. 
a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  a 
fine  is  final  for  all  other  purposes. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  court  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  a  fine  within  a  specified 
period  of  time  or  in  installments.  This  provi- 
sion gives  necessary  flexibility  to  the  fine 
provisions  in  order  to  permit  the  imposition 
of  a  relatively  high  fine  on  a  defendant  who 
can  pay  it  over  a  period  of  time.  This  will 
permit  the  imposition  of  a  sentence  to  pay  a 
high  fine  when  such  a  sentence  will  best 
serve  the  purposes  of  sentencing.  It  may 
permit,  for  example,  the  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence to  pay  a  high  fine  in  a  case  in  which 
the  defendant  might  otherwise  be  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

Subsection  (e)  prohibits  the  imposition  at 
the  time  of  sentencing  of  a  term  of  impris- 
onment to  be  served  if  a  fine  is  not  paid.  If 
the  defendant  does  fail  to  pay  his  fine,  the 
court  may  determine  the  appropriate 
remedy  after  the  non-payment  occurs.  See 
S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  page  1027. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  clear  that,  if  an  or- 
ganization is  fined,  it  is  the  duly  of  each  of 
the  organization's  employees  or  agents  who 
is  authorized  to  make  disbursements  of  the 
assets  of  the  organization  lo  pay  the  fine 
from  tho.se  assets.  The  subsection  also  bars 
payment  of  a  fine  imposed  on  an  agent  or 
shareholder  of  an  organization  from  assets 
of  the  organization,  unless  State  law  ex- 
pressly permits  such  payments. 

Section  3573  (Modification  or  Remission 
of  Fine).— Section  3573  permits  modification 
or  remission  of  a  fine  if  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  circumstances  that  warrant- 
ed imposition  of  a  fine  in  the  amount  im- 
posed or  payment  by  the  time  or  method 
specified  by  the  court.  Since  section  3572 
specifies  that  the  ability  to  pay  is  relevant 
lo  the  amount  of  the  fine,  a  modification  or 
remission  of  the  fine  should  be  availkble 
when  that  ability  lessens.  The  section  also 
permits  remission  of  the  fine  in  an  amount 
that  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  restitu- 
tion or  reparation  voluntarily  paid  to  the 
victim  by  the  defendant  after  the  fine  was 
imposed.  The  section  permits  the  court  to 
adjust  the  fine  of  a  well-intentioned  defend- 
ant in  order  to  avoid  creating  unjustifiable 
impoverishment.  However,  an  unexcused 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  may  still  be  prosecuted 
as  any  other  criminal  contempt. 

Section  3574  (Implementation  of  a  Sen- 
tence of  Fine).— Section  3574  states  that  the 
provisions  concerning  implementation  of  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  are  contained  in  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  229. 


Subchapter  D.  (Imprisonment)  of  Chapter 
227  of  Title  18.— Subchapter  D  sets  forth 
the  basic  considerations  governing  the  im- 
position of  sentences  of  imprisonment.  It 
creates  the  frame  of  reference  used  to  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  sentence  provi- 
sions to  offenses  throughout  the  United 
States  Code.  It  deals  specifically  with  the 
terms  of  imprisonment  and  supenised  re- 
lease authorized  for  the  various  grades  of 
offenses,  criteria  for  imposing  such  sen- 
tences, collateral  aspects  of  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment, operations  of  multiple  sen- 
tences, and  calculation  of  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Section  3581  (Sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment).— Section  3581  provides  in  subsection 
(a)  that  a  defendant  convicted  of  an  offense 
may  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Subsection  (b)  creates  nine  classes  of  of- 
fenses: Five  felony  classes  with  authorized 
terms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  life  im- 
prisonment to  three  years,  three  misde- 
meanor classes  with  maximum  terms  rang- 
ing from  one  year  to  30  da.vs.  and  an  infrac- 
tion category  that  carries  a  maximum  of 
five  days  imprisonment.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97- 
307.  pages  1034-1036. 

Section  3582  (Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of 
Imprisonment).— Section  3582(a)  specifies 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Federal  criminal 
law  the  factors  that  a  court  must  consider 
in  imposing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
These  include  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  offense  and  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  defendant,  the  need  for  the 
sentence  imposed  to  provide  just  punish- 
ment, a  deterrent  effect,  incapacitation,  and 
an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation,  and  the 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  that  apply  to  the  case. 
Sub.section  (a)  also  specifies  that,  in  light  of 
current  knowledge,  the  judge  should  recog- 
nize, in  determining  whether  to  impose  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  "that  imprisonment 
is  not  an  appropriate  means  of  promoting 
correction  and  rehabilitation  ".  This  state- 
ment is  designed  to  discourage  the  employ- 
ment of  a  term  of  imprisonment  on  the 
grounds  that  the  prison  has  a  program  that 
might  be  of  benefit  to  the  prisoner.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that,  if  a  defend- 
ant is  to  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
other  purposes,  the  availability  of  rehabili- 
tative programs  should  not  be  an  appropri- 
ate consideration,  for  example,  in  recom- 
mending a  particular  facility. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  clear  that  a  judg- 
ment of  conviction  is  final  even  though  it 
includes  a  sentence  that  may  be  modified 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c). 
corrected  pursuant  to  Rule  35  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  or  appealed 
pursuant  lo  section  3742. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  court  may 
not  modify  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
unless  one  of  three  conditions  warrant  the 
use  of  a  safety  valve  for  modification  of  the 
sentence.  The  first  safety  valve  permits  the 
modification  of  the  sentence  in  the  unusual 
case  in  which  the  defendant's  circumstances 
are  so  changed,  such  as  by  terminal  illness, 
that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  continue  the 
confinement  of  the  prisoner.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  could 
petition  the  court  for  a  reduction  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  court  could  grant  a  reduction 
if  it  found  that  the  reduction  was  justified 
by  "extraordinary  and  compelling  reasons" 
and  was  consistent  with  applicable  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. 
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The  second  safety  valve  permits  a  defend- 
ant with  an  unusually  long  sentence,  one 
that  is  over  six  years  in  length,  to  file  a 
motion  with  the  court  after  he  has  served 
six  years  of  that  term,  for  reduction  of  the 
term  of  Imprisonment.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  may  also  file  such  a 
motion  for  the  prisoner.  The  court  may 
grant  the  motion  if.  after  considering  the 
factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a).  it  finds 
that  extraordinary  and  compelling  reasons 
require  such  a  reduction  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion is  consistent  with  applicable  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. An  additional  review  of  the  sen- 
tence may  be  sought  by  a  defendant  with  an 
unusually  long  prison  term  who  is  sentenced 
above  the  maximum  applicable  sentencing 
guideline.  Such  a  defendant  may  seek  a 
second  review  of  his  sentence  after  he  has 
ser\ed  the  maximum  applicable  guideline 
sentence,  and  the  same  review  standards 
apply  as  for  the  first  review. 

The  third  safety  valve  permits  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  a  defendant  who  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  under 
sentencing  guidelines  that  was  later  reduced 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission,  if  such  a  re- 
duction is  appropriate  considering  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  and  if  it  is 
consistent  with  applicable  policy  statements 
issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Sentencing  Commission 
would,  whenever  it  revised  its  sentencing 
guidelines  as  to  a  particular  offense,  indi- 
cate its  views  as  to  the  appropriate  situa- 
tions, if  any,  which  a  sentence  already  being 
served  should  be  reduced. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  court  to  in- 
clude in  the  sentence  of  a  drug  trafficlier  or 
raclieteer  an  order  that  the  defendant  not 
associate  or  communicate  with  a  specified 
person,  other  than  his  attorney,  if  there  has 
l)een  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  association  or  communication 
would  l)e  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  de- 
fendant to  control,  manage,  direct,  finance, 
or  otherwise  participate  in  an  illegal  enter- 
prise. The  provision  is  designed  to  prohibit  a 
manager  of  a  criminal  enterprise  from  con- 
tinuing to  manage  that  enterprise  while  he 
serves  his  term  of  imprisonment. 

Section  3583  (Inclusion  of  a  Term  of  Su- 
pervised Release  After  Imprisonment).— 
Section  3583  is  a  new  section  that  permits 
the  court,  in  imposing  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  to 
impose  as  part  of  the  sentence  a  require- 
ment that  the  defendant  be  placed  on  a 
term  of  supervised  release  after  imprison- 
ment. Unlike  current  parole  law.  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  defendant  will  he  super- 
vised following  his  term  of  imprisonment  is 
dependent  on  whether  the  judge  concludes 
that  the  defendant  needs  supervision, 
rather  than  on  the  question  whether  part  of 
the  term  of  imprisonment  remains  at  the 
time  of  the  prisoner's  release.  The  term  of 
supervised  release  would  t)e  a  separate  part 
of  a  defendant's  sentence,  rather  than  being 
the  end  of  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

Sut>section  (b)  specifies  the  authorized 
terms  of  supervised  release,  with  the  terms 
ranging  from  a  term  of  not  more  than  one 
year  for  a  defendant  sentenced  for  a  Class  E 
felony  or  for  a  misdemeanor,  to  a  term  of 
not  more  than  three  years  for  a  defendant 
sentenced  for  a  Class  A  or  B  felony.  The 
length  of  the  term  of  supervised  release  will 
be  dependent  on  the  needs  of  the  defendant 
for  supervision  rather  than,  as  in  current 
law.  on  the  almost  sheer  accident  of  the 
amount  of  time  that  happens  to  remain  of 
the  term  of  imprisonment  when  the  defend- 
ant is  released. 


Subsection  (O  describes  the  factors  that 
the  judge  is  required  to  consider  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  include  a  term  of  super- 
vised release  as  a  part  of  a  sentence,  and  if  a 
term  of  supervised  release  is  included,  the 
length  of  that  term.  The  judge  is  required 
to  consider  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant,  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  his  offense,  the  need  for  the  sen- 
tence to  protect  the  public  from  further 
crimes  of  the  defendant  and  to  provide  the 
defendant  with  needed  educational  or  voca- 
tional training,  medical  care,  or  other  cor- 
rectional treatment  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  the  applicable  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements,  and  the  need  to 
avoid  unwarranted  sentencing  disparity. 

Subsection  (d)  describes  the  conditions 
that  the  judge  may  impose  on  the  term  of 
supervised  release.  The  court  is  required  to 
order,  as  a  condition  of  supervised  release, 
that  the  defendant  not  commit  another 
crime  during  the  period  of  supervision.  It 
may  also  order  any  of  the  conditions  set 
forth  as  conditions  of  probation  in  section 
3563(b)(l>  through  (bXlO)  and  (b)(12) 
through  (b)(I9),  and  any  other  condition  it 
considers  appropriate,  if  the  condition  is 
reasonably  related  to  the  history  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  offender  and  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  offense,  the  need 
for  the  sentence  to  protect  the  public  from 
further  crimes  of  the  defendant,  and  the 
need  to  provide  the  defendant  with  needed 
educational  or  vocational  training,  medical 
care,  or  other  correctional  treatment.  The 
condition  also  may  not  involve  a  greater 
deprivation  of  liberty  than  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  and  to  provide  needed  re- 
habilitation or  corrections  programs,  and 
must  be  consistent  with  any  pertinent 
policy  statement  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
available  conditions  of  supervised  release, 
see  S.  Kept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1010-1016. 

Subsection  (e)  permits  the  court,  after 
considering  the  same  factors  considered  in 
the  original  imposition  of  a  term  of  super- 
vised release,  to  terminate  the  term  of  su- 
pervised release  previously  ordered  at  any 
time  after  one  year  or.  after  a  hearing,  to 
extend  the  term  of  supervised  release  (if 
less  than  the  maximum  term  authorized 
was  originally  imposed)  or  to  modify, 
reduce,  or  enlarge  the  conditions  of  release. 
The  court  may  also  treat  a  violation  of  a 
condition  of  supervised  release  as  a  con- 
tempt of  court  under  18  U.S.C.  401(3). 

Subsection  (f )  requires  the  court  to  direct 
the  probation  officer  to  provide  the  defend- 
ant with  a  clear  and  specific  statement  of 
the  conditiosn  of  supervised  release. 

Section  3584  (Multiple  Sentences  of  Im- 
prisonment).—This  section  provides  the 
rules  for  determining  the  length  of  the  term 
of  imprisonment  for  a  person  convicted  of 
more  than  one  offense.  It  specifies  the  fac- 
tors to  be  corvsidered  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  impose  concurrent  or  consecutive  sen- 
tences, and  provides  that  consecutive  and 
concurrent  sentences  shall  be  treated  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  as  a  single  aggregate 
term  of  imprisonment. 

Section  3585  (Calculation  of  a  Term  of 
Imprisorunent )  — This  section  provides  the 
method  of  calculating  the  beginning  of  a 
term  of  imprisonment  and  contains  provi- 
sions for  crediting  an  offender  for  prior  cus- 
tody. Under  subsection  (a),  the  sentence 
commences  on  the  date  that  the  defendant 
is  received  into  custody  awaiting  transporta- 
tion to.  or  arrives  voluntarily  to  commence 
service  of  sentence  at,  the  official  detention 
facility    at    which    the   sentence    is   to   be 


served.  Subsection  (b)  provides  credit  to- 
wards the  service  of  an  imprisonment  term 
for  any  time  the  defendant  has  been  in  offi- 
cial custody  prior  to  the  date  the  sentence 
was  imposed  if  the  custody  was  a  result  of 
the  same  offense  for  which  the  sentence 
was  imposed  or  was  a  result  of  a  separate 
charge  for  which  the  defendant  was  arrest- 
ed after  commission  of  the  current  offense. 
No  credit  would  be  given  if  such  time  had 
already  been  credited  toward  the  service  of 
another  sentence. 

Section  3586  (Implementation  of  a  Sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment).— Section  3586  pro- 
vides a  cross-reference  to  the  provisions  con- 
cerning implementation  of  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment contained  in  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  229,  and.  if  the  sentence  includes  a 
term  of  supervised  release,  in  the  provisions 
of  sut>chapter  A  of  chapter  229. 

CHAPTER  229— POST-SENTENCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Chapter  229  consists  of  three  subchapters 
which  cover  the  administration  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  sentences  imposed  under  sub- 
chapters B.  C.  and  D  of  chapter  227.  Sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  229  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  probation  officers  and  sets 
forth  their  duties.  In  addition,  it  provides 
for  special  probation  and  record  expunge- 
ment procedures  for  drug  possession  of- 
fenses. Subchapter  B  covers  the  payment 
and  collection  of  fines  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  chapter  227.  Subchapter  C  sets 
forth  the  procedures  governing  prison 
terms. 

Subchapter  A  (Probation)  of  Chapter  229 
of  Title  18.— This  subchapter  contains  the 
provisions  for  implementation  of  a  sentence 
to  probation  pursuant  to  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  227.  the  placement  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents on  probation,  and  the  placement 
of  an  individual  on  supervised  release  pursu- 
ant to  section  3583.  The  subchapter,  for  the 
most  part,  carries  forward  current  law  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  probation  offi- 
cers by  the  court  and  the  powers  and  duties 
of  probation  officers. 

Section  3601  (Supervision  of  Probation).— 
Section  3601  requires  that  a  person  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  probation  under  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  227.  or  placed  on  pro- 
bation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
403.  or  placed  on  supervised  release  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3583.  be  su- 
pervised by  a  probation  officer  to  the  degree 
warranted  by  the  conditions  specified  by  the  . 
sentencing  court. 

Section  3602  'Appointment  of  Probation 
Officers/.— Seclion  3602  is  largely  derived 
from  current  18  U.S.C.  3654.  Subsection  (a) 
requires  each  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  suitable  and  qualified  per- 
sons to  serve  with  or  without  compensation 
as  probation  officers  under  the  direction  of 
the  court.  Those  appointed  with  compensa- 
tion are  removable  by  the  court  for  cause, 
rather  than  removable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court  as  in  current  law.  The  change  was 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Pro- 
bation Committee  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. Voluntary  probation  officers  serving 
without  compensation  remain  subject  to  re- 
moval at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  re- 
quirement that  probation  officers  be  "quali- 
fied" as  well  as  "suitable"  is  added  to  the 
law  in  order  to  emphasize  that  probation  of- 
ficers who  will  be  supervising  innovative 
conditions  of  probation  permitted  under  the 
probation  subchapter  should  be  qualified  by 
their  training  or  background  to  be  proba- 
tion officers.  There  may  even  be  circum- 
stances in  which  a  probation  officer  should 
be  a  specialist  who  might  be  made  available. 


as  the  need  arose,  to  any  one  of  several 
courts.  For  example,  such  a  probation  offi- 
cer might  be  needed  if  a  union  or  brokerage 
house,  rather  than  a  street  criminal,  were 
under  supervision. 

Section  3603  (Duties  of  Probation  Offi- 
cers).—Section  3603  carries  forward  the  pro- 
visions of  current  18  U.S.C.  3655  relating  to 
the  duties  of  probation  officers  with  respect 
to  supervision  of  probationers  and  the  keep- 
ing of  records  and  making  of  reports,  and 
modifies  the  provisions  to  cover  persons  re- 
leased from  prison  on  supervised  release 
pursuant  to  section  3583.  The  section  in- 
cludes a  number  of  specific  requirements 
not  in  current  law,  including  the  require- 
ments that  the  probation  officer  be  respon- 
sible for  supervision  of  any  probationer  or 
person  under  supervised  release  known  to  be 
within  the  judicial  district  (in  order  to  clari- 
fy supervisory  authority  over  probationers 
and  persons  on  supervised  release  trans- 
ferred Into  his  district  or  temporarily 
present  In  the  district),  and  that,  when  re- 
quested, the  probation  officer  supervise  and 
furnish  information  about  persons  on  work 
release,  furlough,  or  other  authorized  re- 
lease or  in  pre-release  custody  pursuant  to 
section  3624(c). 

Section  3604  (Transportation  of  a  Proba- 
tioner).—This  section  carries  forward  the 
provisions  of  current  18  U.S.C.  4283  permit- 
ting a  court  to  order  a  United  States  mar- 
shal to  furnish  to  a  person  placed  on  proba- 
tion transportation  to  the  place  where  he  is 
required  to  go  as  a  condition  of  probation. 
The  provision  also  removes  the  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  sut)sistence  ex- 
penses that  may  be  paid  for  a  probationer 
while  traveling  to  his  destination,  substitut- 
ing a  provision  that  permits  the  Attorney 
General  to  prescribe  reasonable  subsistence 
payments. 

Section  3605  (Transfer  of  Jurisdiction 
Over  a  Probationer).— Section  3605,  relating 
to  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  a  probationer 
or  person  on  supervised  release  from  one 
court  to  another,  is  derived  from  current  18 
U.S.C.  3653.  Both  current  law  and  section 
3605  require  the  concurrence  of  the  court 
receiving  jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  to 
the  transfer  of  jurisdiction.  Section  3605  ex- 
pands current  law  to  cover  persons  on  su- 
pervised release  and  provides  that  the  trans- 
fer of  a  probationer  or  a  person  on  super- 
vised release  to  another  district  may  be 
made  either  as  a  condition  of  probation  or 
supervised  release  or  with  the  permission  of 
the  court,  unlike  current  law  which  provides 
for  transfer  of  a  probationer  only  from  the 
district  in  which  he  is  being  supervised". 
The  section  would  also  permit  a  court  to 
which  jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  or  a 
person  on  supervised  release  was  trans- 
ferred to  exercise  all  the  powers  over  the 
probationer  or  release  that  are  permitted  by 
this  subchapter  and  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 227.  This  differs  from  current  law.  which 
requires  the  consent  of  the  sentencing  court 
to  a  change  in  the  period  of  probation.  See 
S  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1233  and  1234. 

Section  3606  (Arrest  and  Return  of  a  Pro- 
bationer).—Section  3606  continues  the  pro- 
visions of  current  18  U.S.C.  3653  which  au- 
thorize the  arrest  and  return  of  a  probation- 
er to  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  him 
if  he  violates  a  condition  of  probation,  and 
expands  the  provisions  to  refer  to  persons 
on  supervised  release  pursuant  to  section 
3583.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307,  page  1234. 

Section  3607  (Special  Probation  and  Ex- 
pungement Procedures  for  Drug  Pos- 
sessers).— Section  3607  carries  forward  the 
provisions  of  21   U.S.C.  844(b)  relating  to 


special  probation  without  entry  of  judgment 
for  a  first  offender  found  quilty  of  violating 
the  drug  possession  statute  if  the  offender 
has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense under  a  federal  or  State  law  relating 
to  controlled  substances.  The  section  also 
permits,  as  does  current  law,  expungement 
of  records  for  persons  placed  on  probation 
under  the  section  if  they  were  under  the  age 
of  21  at  the  time  of  the  offense  and  did  not 
violate  a  condition  of  probation. 

Subchapter  B  (Fines)  of  Chapter  229  of 
Title  18.— This  subchapter  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  with  which  the  govern- 
ment collects  fines  assessed  against  criminal 
defendants.  Present  law.  18  U.S.C.  3565,  pro- 
vides that  a  criminal  fine  judgment  "may  be 
enforced  by  execution  against  the  property 
of  the  defendant  in  like  manner  as  judg- 
ments in  civil  cases".  Thus,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  greatly  confined  by  State  law 
and  must  litigate  in  order  to  collect  a  fine 
from  an  uncooperative  defendant.  These 
relatively  cumbersome  procedures  have  re- 
sulted in  collection  by  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  of  only  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
amount  of  fines  imposed.  This  subchapter 
attempts  to  remedy  this  situation  by  treat- 
ing criminal  fine  judgments  like  tax  liens 
for  collection  purposes,  thereby  making 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  summary 
collection  procedures  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  power  to  administrative- 
ly levy  against  the  property  of  the  defend- 
ant, which  precludes  dispostion  of  the  prop- 
erty to  avoid  payment  and  permits  realiza- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  fine  without  liti- 
gation. 

Section  3611  (Payment  of  a  Fine).— Sec- 
tion 3611  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  fine 
imposed  under  subchapter  C  of  chapter  227 
to  the  clerk  for  the  sentencing  court  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
The  seciton  requires  either  immediate  pay- 
ment or  payment  by  the  time  and  method 
specified  by  the  sentencing  court. 

Section  3612  (Collection  of  an  Unpaid 
Fine).— Section  3612  requires  the  sentencing 
court,  whenever  a  fine  is  imposed,  to  provide 
the  Attorney  General  with  certain  certified 
information.  The  Attorney  General  is  then 
responsible  for  collecting  the  fine  if  it  is  not 
paid  at  the  time  required.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307,  page  1236. 

Section  3613  (Lien  Provisions  for  Satisfac- 
tion of  an  Unpaid  Fine).— Section  3613  es- 
tablishes the  procedure  by  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  to  make  collection  of  unpaid 
fines.  This  section  significantly  improves 
current  practices  by  providing  a  federal  col- 
lection procedure  independent  of  State  laws 
that  is  patterned  on  the  collection  proce- 
dures utilized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Subsection  (a)  eliminates  the  clerical  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  create  judgment  liens, 
by  providing  that  the  fine  is  a  lien  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  upon  all  property  be- 
longing to  the  person  fined.  The  lien  arises 
at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  judgment  and 
continues  until  the  liability  has  been  satis- 
fied or  set  aside,  or  until  it  becomes  unen- 
forceable pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-307,  page  1238.  Subsection  (a) 
permits  the  defendant  to  apply  for  release 
of  a  lien  upon  payment  of  a  bond  by  the  de- 
fendant or  for  a  discharge  of  part  of  a  lien  if 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  a  lien 
remains  on  property  worth  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

Subsection  (b)  changes  current  law  by  im- 
posing a  20-year  statute  of  limitations  on 
collection  of  a  criminal  fine.  Under  existing 


law.  the  government's  right  to  seek  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  sentence,  including  a  fine, 
is  not  subject  to  any  time  limit.  Thus  a 
criminal  fine  may  be  satisfied  only  through 
payment  in  full,  death  of  the  debtor,  or 
presidential  pardon.  The  limitation  pericxl 
established  by  subsection  (b)  will  permit  the 
closing  of  a  file  by  United  States  attorneys 
for  a  case  that  is  so  old  that  the  collection 
of  a  fine  is  unlikely.  The  period  for  collec- 
tion may  be  extended  by  a  written  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  defendant  and  the 
Attorney  General  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
period,  as  is  permitted  in  similar  provisions 
in  the  tax  area.  Subsection  (b)  also  provides 
that  the  running  of  the  20-year  statute  of 
limitations  is  to  be  suspended  "during  any 
interval  for  which  the  running  of  the  period 
of  the  limitation  for  collection  of  a  tax 
would  be  suspended"  pursuant  to  several 
provisions  of  the  tax  laws. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  apply  to  a  fine  and  to  the  lien 
imposed  under  subsection  (a)  as  if  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  person  fined  were  for  an  internal 
revenue  tax  assessment,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  application  of  such  statutes 
is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  accord  with  differences  in 
the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  pages  1239-1242  for  a  description  of 
those  provisions. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  notice  of  a 
lien  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  is  to  be 
considered  a  notice  of  a  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  the  notice  of  a  tax  lien. 

Subsection  (e)  permits  the  use  of  the  cur- 
rent law  mechanism  for  enforcing  fines  as 
though  they  were  civil  judgments  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  lien-type  enforcement 
mechanism. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  clear  that  a  dis- 
charge of  debts  in  bankruptcy  does  not 
render  a  fine  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 

Subchapter  C  (Imprisonment)  of  Chapter 
229  of  Title  18.— Subchapter  C  contains  the 
provisions  for  implementation  of  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  imposed  under  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  227.  The  subchapter  generally 
follows  existing  law,  except  that  custody  of 
federal  prisoners  is  placed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  directly  rather  than  in  the  Attorney 
General,  thus  giving  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
direct  authority  to  determine  matters,  such 
as  the  place  of  confinement  of  a  prisoner, 
which  are  presently  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General.  The  subchapter  also  sub- 
stantially revises  the  method  by  which  the 
release  date  of  an  imprisoned  person  is  de- 
termined. 

Section  3621  (Imprisonment  of  a  Convict- 
ed Person).— This  section  is  derived  from  ex- 
isting law. 

Subsection  (a)  is  derived  from  18  U.S.C. 
4082(a)  except  that  the  new  provisions 
places  custody  of  federal  prisoners  directly 
in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  rather  than  in  the 
Attorney  General.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307, 
page  1243. 

Subsection  (b)  changes  existing  law  to 
provide  that  the  authority  to  designate  the 
place  of  confinement  for  federal  prisoners 
rests  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  rather  than 
in  the  Attorney  General.  The  designated 
penal  or  correctional  facility  need  not  be  in 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  and  need  not  be  maintained 
by  the  federal  government.  Subsection  (b) 
adds  a  new  requirement  that  a  facility  meet 
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minimum  standards  of  health  and  habita 
bility  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  delivery  of  an 
order  of  commitment  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  facility  to  which  a  prisoner 
has  been  sent  by  court  order,  and  for  the 
original  order  to  be  returned  to  the  court 
with  the  return  endorsed. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  United  States 
marshal  to  bring  a  prisoner  to  court  or 
return  him  to  prison  upon  order  of  the 
court  or  written  request  of  an  attorney  for 
the  Government. 

Section  3622  (Temporary  Release  of  a 
Prisoner).— Section  3622  is  derived  from  cur- 
rent 18  U.S.C.  4032(c).  and  permits  tempo- 
rary release  of  a  prisoner  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  for  specified  reasons.  The  only  crite 
rion  for  such  release  in  current  law  is  that 
there  be  'reasgnable  cause  to  l)elieve  .  .  . 
[the  prisoner]  will  honor  his  trust."  Under 
section  3622.  the  release  would  also  have  to 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  sentence  was  imposed,  with 
any  pertinent  policy  statements  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission,  and  with  the  public  in- 
terest. This  places  emphasis  on  factors  im- 
portant to  the  overall  correctional  program 
for  the  defendant,  rather  than  limiting  the 
factors  to  be  considered  to  the  probability 
of  the  prisoner's  return  to  the  facility  at  the 
appropriate  time.  In  addition  to  the  current 
law  list  of  purposes  for  which  a  prisoner 
may  be  released,  such  as  attending  a  funeral 
or  working  at  paid  employment  or  partici- 
pating in  a  training  program  in  the  commu- 
nity on  a  voluntary  basis,  subsection  (b)  in- 
cludes a  new  provision  permitting  tempo- 
rary release  to  participate  in  an  educational 
program,  to  make  it  clear  that  release  may 
be  for  such  things  as  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  college  as  well  as  for  vocational 
training.  Subsection  (c).  relating  to  employ- 
ment, modifies  current  law  (18  U.S.C. 
4082(c)(2))  by  dropping  the  requirement 
that  local  unions  be  consulted  and  a  provi- 
sion barring  work  release  where  other  work- 
ers might  be  displaced.  This  will  give  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  more  flexibility  than  pro- 
vided in  current  law  in  developing  work  pro- 
grams in  appropriate  cases.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  page  1245. 

Subsection  (c)  carries  forward  the  provi- 
sions of  current  law  that  require  that  work 
in  the  community  must  be  at  the  same  rate 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  for  similar 
employment  in  the  community  involved. 
Subsection  (c)(2)  amends  current  law  to  re- 
quire that  a  prisoner  pay  costs  incident  to 
his  detention  as  condition  of  work  release. 

Section  3623  (Transfer  of  a  Prisoner  to 
State  Authority).— Section  3623  delineates 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  must  order  the 
transfer  of  a  federal  prisoner  to  a  Stale  fa- 
cility prior  to  his  release  from  the  federal 
facility.  Like  current  18  U.S.C.  4085.  section 
3623  provides  that  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  must  order  that  a  prison 
er  l)e  transferred  to  an  official  detention  fa- 
cility within  a  State  prior  to  the  prisoners 
release  from  the  federal  prison  if  certain  re- 
quirements are  satisfied.  First,  the  prisoner 
must  have  been  charged  In  an  indictment  or 
in  an  information  with  a  felony  or  have 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  in  that  State. 
Second,  the  transfer  must  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  governor  or  other  executive 
authority  of  the  State.  Next,  the  State  must 
send  to  the  Director,  usually  along  with  the 
request,  a  certified  copy  of  the  indictment, 
information,  of  judgment  of  conviction.  Fi- 
nally, the  Director  must  find  that  the  trans- 
fer would  be  in  the  public  interest.  See  S. 


Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1245  1246.  Finally, 
the  section  provides  that  the  costs  of  trans- 
ferring a  prisoner  to  a  State  authority  will 
be  borne  by  the  State  requesting  the  trans- 
fer. 

Section  3624  (Release  of  a  Prisoner).— Sec- 
lion  3624(a)  describes  the  method  by  which 
the  release  dale  of  a  prisoner  is  determined. 
It  replaces  a  confusing  array  of  statutes  and 
administrative  procedures  concerning  the 
determination  of  the  dale  of  release  of  a 
prisoner.  Perhaps  the  most  confusing  aspect 
of  the  current  law  provisions  is  that,  for  a 
regular  adult  prisoner  whose  term  of  impris- 
onment exceeds  one  year,  there  are  two 
mechanisms  for  determining  the  release 
date,  each  of  which  requires  recordkeeping 
and  constant  evaluation  of  prisoner  eligibil- 
ity for  release.  The  pri.soner  is  ultimately  re- 
leased on  the  earlier  of  the  two  release 
dates  that  results  from  the  parallel  determi- 
nations. First,  current  18  U.S.C.  4163  re- 
quires that  a  prisoner  who  has  not  been  re- 
leased earlier,  for  example,  on  parole,  must 
be  released  at  the  expiration  of  this  sen- 
tence less  credit  for  good  conduct.  For  a 
prisoner  whose  term  of  imprisonment  ex- 
ceeds one  year  in  length,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  keeping  rec- 
ords on  good  time  allowances,  the  United 
States  Parole  Cominission  is  periodically 
evaluating  whether  the  prisoner  should  be 
released  on  parole.  (Other  release  date  stat- 
utes apply  to  prisoners  who  are  serving  less 
than  one  year  in  prison.  >  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  page  1247.  Subsection  (a)  replaces 
the  multiplicity  of  release  date  statutes  with 
a  single  provision  that  describes  the  mecha- 
nism for  setting  release  dates.  It  provides 
that  a  prisoner  is  to  be  released  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  imprisonment  less  any 
credit  toward  the  service  of  his  sentence  for 
satisfactory  prison  behavior  accumulated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Thus,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  introduction,  every  sentence 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  will  represent 
the  actual  time  to  be  served  less  good  time. 
There  will  be  no  artificially  high  sentences 
to  allow  for  the  operation  of  the  parole 
system,  which  has  no  role  as  to  prisoners 
sentenced  under  the  revised  statute.  A  pris- 
oner may  be  subject  on  release  to  a  term  of 
supervised  release  pursuant  to  section  3583 
if  his  term  of  imprisonment  exceeds  one 
year  in  length  and  his  .sentence  includes  a 
term  of  supervised  release. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  the  provisions 
concerning  the  earning  of  credit  toward 
early  release  for  satisfactory  prison  behav- 
ior. It  applies  only  to  persons  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  imprisonment  longer 
than  one  year,  except  those  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment.  The  provision  also  sub- 
stantially simplifies  the  computation  of 
credit  toward  early  release  over  the  compu- 
tation required  under  current  law.  See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-307,  page  1249. 

Subsection  (c)  is  new.  It  provides  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  last  ten  percent 
of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  not  in  excess 
of  six  months,  should  be  spent  in  circum- 
stances that  afford  the  prisoner  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  adjust  to  and  prepare  for 
reentry  into  the  community.  The  Bureau  of 
Prisons  would  have  discretion  to  determine 
what  opportunity  for  reentry  needs  to  be 
made  available  in  each  case.  The  probation 
system  is  required,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  offer  assistance  to  prisoners  at  this  pre- 
release stage. 

Subsection  (d),  relating  to  the  allotment 
of  clothing,  transportation,  and  funds  to  a 
prisoner  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment, amends  current  law  to  increase 


to  $500  the  amount  of  money  furnished  to  a 
prisoner,  and  to  omit  prisoners  for  loans  to 
prisoners.  The  loan  provisions  in  existing 
law  have  not  proved  successful,  having 
caused  greater  administrative  costs  and  dif- 
ficulties than  the  amount  of  money  involved 
justifies.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  to  determine  the  amount  of 
money  to  l>e  given  to  each  prisoner,  and  a 
new  provision  is  added  to  require  that  the 
determination  be  made  in  accord  with  the 
public  interest  and  the  needs  or  the  prison- 
er. 

As  in  current  law.  the  prisoner  must  be 
furnished  transportation  to  one  of  three 
places;  (1)  the  place  of  conviction:  (2)  his 
bona  fide  residence  within  the  United 
States;  or  (3)  any  other  place  designated  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  prisoner 
whose  sentence  includes  a  term  of  super- 
vised release  shall  be  released  to  the  super- 
vision of  a  probation  officer.  It  also  specifies 
that  the  term  of  supervised  release  begins 
on  the  date  of  release  and  runs  concurrently 
with  any  other  term  of  supervi-sed  release, 
probation,  or  parole  unless  the  person  is  in 
prison  other  than  for  a  brieT  period  as  a 
condition  of  probation  or  supervised  release. 

Section  3625  (Inapplicability  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.)— This  section 
makes  clear  that  certain  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  do  not 
apply  to  any  determination,  decision,  or 
order  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  This  result 
is  in  accord  with  recent  case  law.  and  will 
assure  that  the  Bureau  of  Pri-sons  is  able  to 
make  decisions  concerning  the  appropriate 
facility,  corrections  program,  and  discipli- 
nary measures  for  a  particular  prisoner 
without  constant  secondguessing.  The  provi- 
sion, of  course,  would  not  eliminate  consti- 
tutional challenges  by  prisoners  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  law.  The  phrase 
•determination,  decision,  or  order"  in  the 
provision  is  Intended  to  mean  adjudication 
of  specific  cases  as  opposed  to  general  rule- 
making. 

Section  202(a>(3).-Section  203(a><3)  re- 
places references  to  parole  in  current  resti- 
tution provision  with  references  to  super- 
vised release  and  authorizes  enforcement  of 
restitution  orders  In  the  same  manner  as 
fines  are  enforced. 

Section  202(a)(4) —Section  202(a)(3)  adds 
a  new  section  3671  at  the  end  of  chapter  232 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  The  section 
contains  definitions  of  the  terms  "found 
guilty",  "commission  of  an  offense",  and 
"law  enforcement  officer",  for  use  In  the 
sentencing  provisions  contained  in  chapters 
227  and  229  of  title  18,  United  Stales  Code. 

Section  202(a)(5)  of  the  bill  enacts  the 
caption  and  section  analysis  for  new  chapter 
232  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the 
chapter  that  is  created  by  section  202(a)(1) 
of  the  bill. 

Section  202(b)  amends  the  chapter  analy- 
sis of  Part  II  of  title  18. 

Section  203. 

Section  203(a)  adds  to  chapter  235  of  title 
18  a  new  section  3742.  which  relates  to  ap- 
pellate review  of  sentencing.  The  section  de- 
scribes the  circumstances  in  which  a  defend- 
ant or  the  government  can  appeal  a  sen- 
tence in  the  federal  criminal  justice  system. 
Under  subsection  (a)  the  defendant  can  file 
a  notice  of  appeal  in  the  district  court  for 
review  of  an  otherwise  final  sentence  if  the 
sentence  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law, 
was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  ap- 
plication of  the  guidelines,  or  is  greater 
than  the  sentence  specified  in  the  guidelines 
and  not  consistent  with  a  plea  agreement 
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and  was  unreasonable.  Similarly,  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  government  may  appeal  a 
sentence  that  was  imposed  in  violation  of 
law,  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  ap- 
plication of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  or  is 
less  than  the  applicable  guidelines  and  not 
consistent  with  a  plea  agreement.  Before 
the  government  may  appeal  a  sentence,  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor  General 
must  personally  approve  the  filing  of  a 
notice  of  appeal.  For  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  government  appeal  of  sen- 
tences, see  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1226- 
27.  Provision  is  also  made  for  appeal  of  a 
sentence  if  there  is  no  guideline  for  the  pro- 
vision of  law  that  the  defendant  is  found 
quilty  of  violating. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  under  current 
law,  there  is  specific  authority  in  Rule  35  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  for 
the  trial  judge  to  correct  an  illegal  sentence. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  all  sentencing  issues 
can  be  raised  in  a  single  proceeding,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  goes  beyond  the  appellate 
review  of  sentencing  provided  in  current 
law,  the  bill  combines  review  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  illegality  of  sentences  with  all  other 
issues  relating  to  sentencing.  If  the  trial 
judge  were  to  discover  that  he  had  made  an 
error  in  a  sentence  that  made  it  illegal,  he 
could  notify  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
and  the  counsel  for  the  government  In  order 
to  permit  them  to  raise  that  issue  as  part  of 
any  sentencing  appeal  they  may  file. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3742  describes 
the  record  on  which  the  appeal  is  based. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  court  of  ap- 
peals to  determine  upon  review  of  the 
record  whether  the  sentence  was  imposed  in 
violation  of  law,  imposed  as  a  result  of  in- 
correct application  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines, or,  if  it  is  outside  the  range  of  the  ap- 
plicable sentencing  guideline,  is  unreason- 
able. Under  subsection  (e>.  if  the  court  of 
appeals  determines  that  the  sentence  was 
imposed  in  violation  of  law  or  imposed  as  a 
result  of  an  incorrect  application  of  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines,  It  is  required  to  remand 
the  case  for  further  sentencing  proceedings 
or  to  correct  the  sentence.  If  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  sentence  is  outside  the 
range  of  the  applicable  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  is  unreasonable,  it  is  required  to 
state  specific  reasons  for  its  conclusions  and 
to  remand  the  case  or  correct  the  sentence. 
If  the  sentence  was  appealed  by  the  defend- 
ant and  is  too  high,  the  court  may  remand 
the  case  for  further  sentencing  proceedings 
or  for  imposition  of  a  lower  sentence,  or 
impose  a  lesser  sentence  itself.  If  the  sen- 
tence was  appealed  by  the  government  and 
is  too  low,  the  court  may  remand  the  case 
for  further  sentencing  proceedings  or  for 
imposition  of  a  higher  sentence,  or  impose  a 
higher  sentence  itself.  If  none  of  these  is 
found  by  the  court  of  appeals,  the  court,  of 
course,  would  affirm  the  sentence. 

Section  203(b)  makes  a  technical  correc- 
tion in  the  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  235. 
Section  204. 

Section  204  amends  chapter  403  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Section  204(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
5037  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  by  re- 
placing current  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  re- 
lating to  disposition  after  a  finding  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  with  the  disposition  provi- 
sions from  S.  1630,  97th  Cong.  See  S.  Rept. 
No.  97-307,  pages  1184-1189. 

Under  subsection  (a),  if  the  court  finds 
that  a  juvenile  Is  a  juvenile  delinquent,  the 
court  is  required  to  hold  a  disposition  hear- 
ing within  20  court  days  after  the  juvenile 


delinquency  hearing.  After  the  disposition 
hearing,  the  court  may  suspend  the  finding 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  enter  an  order  of 
restitution  pursuant  to  section  3556.  place 
the  juvenile  on  probation,  or  commit  him  to 
official  detention.  The  provisions  of  chapter 
207  of  title  18  are  specifically  made  applica- 
ble to  the  decision  whether  to  release  or 
detain  the  juvenile  pending  an  appeal  or  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  after  the  dis- 
position. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  probation 
terms  for  juveniles.  If  the  juvenile  is  less 
than  18  years  old.  the  probation  term  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  date  when  the  juve- 
nile becomes  twenty-one  or  the  maximum 
term  that  would  be  authorized  under  the 
adult  probation  statute  if  the  juvenile  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult.  If  the 
juvenile  is  between  18  and  21,  the  probation 
may  not  extend  beyond  three  years  or  the 
maximum  that  would  be  authorized  for  an 
adult,  whichever  is  less. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  the  maximum  pe- 
riods for  official  detention  of  a  juvenile 
found  to  be  a  juvenile  delinquent.  For  juve- 
niles between  the  age  of  17  and  21  at  the 
time  of  the  proceeding,  the  bill  specifies 
that  the  term  of  official  detention  for  a 
Class  A,  B.  or  C  felony  is  a  maximum  of  five 
years  and  for  any  other  offense  the  maxi- 
mum term  is  the  lesser  of  three  years  or  the 
maximum  sentence  applicable  to  an  adult 
offender. 

Section  204(b)  repeals  section  5041  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  in  light  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  parole  system  in  federal  law. 

Section  204(c)  amends  section  5042  of  title 
18  by  striking  our  references  to  parole  and 
parolees. 

Section  204(d)  amends  the  sectional  analy- 
sis of  chapter  403  of  title  18  to  accord  with 
the  other  amendments  made  by  section  204. 
Section  205. 

Section  205  of  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  that  are  necessitated  by 
the  amendments  to  the  sentencing  provi- 
sions. 

Section  205(a)  amends  Rule  32  in  several 
respects.  First,  it  amends  subdivision  (a)(1) 
of  the  Rule  to  require  that,  before  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  the  court  make  available  to 
counsel  for  the  defendant  and  the  attorney 
for  the  government  notice  of  the  probation 
officers  determination,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
vised provisions  of  subdivision  (c)(2)(B),  as 
to  the  sentencing  classification  and  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  range  believed  to  be  applica- 
ble to  the  case.  The  sentencing  hearing  will 
then  focus  on  any  questions  that  arise  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  probation  officer's  de- 
termination. In  addition,  the  subdivision  is 
amended  to  permit  the  postponement  of  im- 
position of  sentence  for  a  reasonable  time, 
upon  a  motion  jointly  filed  by  the  defend- 
ant and  by  the  attorney  for  the  government 
that  asserts  that  a  factor  important  to  the 
determination  is  not  capable  of  being  re- 
solved at  that  time.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  permit  the  sentencing  de- 
termination to  be  delayed  somewhat  if.  for 
example,  the  cooperation  of  the  defendant 
with  the  government  in  prosecution  of  an- 
other person  is  a  factor  in  the  sentencing 
guidelines  and  delay  of  sentencing  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  cooperation  actual- 
ly occurs. 

Subdivision  (c)(1)  is  amended  to  require 
that  a  probation  officer  make  a  presentence 
investigation  and  report  before  imposition 
of  sentence  unless  the  court  finds  that  there 
is  in  the  record  information  sufficient  to 
enable  the  meaningful  exercise  of  sentenc- 


ing authority  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  3553. 
This  change  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  judge  have  all  the  in- 
formation he  needs  in  order  to  accurately 
apply  the  sentencing  guidelines. 

Subdivision  (cK2)  of  Rule  32  is  amended 
to  spell  out  in  some  detail  the  information 
that  should  be  included  in  the  presentence 
report  in  order  to  assure  the  accurate  appli- 
cation of  the  guidelines.  This  amendment 
assures  that  the  information  relating  to  the 
requirements  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 
system  is  contained  in  the  presentence 
report.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1303- 
1304. 

Section  205(b)  amends  Rule  35  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  order  to 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  proposed  sec- 
tion 3742  of  title  18  concerning  appellate 
review  of  sentence.  New  subdivision  (a)  re- 
quires the  court  to  correct  a  sentence  that  is 
determined  on  appeal  under  18  U.S.C.  3742 
to  have  been  imposed  in  violation  of  law.  to 
have  been  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  guidelines,  or  to  be 
unreasonable.  New  subdivision  (b)  permits 
the  court,  on  motion  of  the  government,  to 
lower  a  sentence  within  one  year  after  its 
imposition  to  reflect  a  defendant's  subse- 
quent, substantial  assistance  in  the  investi- 
gation or  prosecution  of  another  person 
who  has  committed  an  offense,  to  the 
extent  that  such  assistance  is  a  factor  in  ap- 
plicable guidelines  or  policy  statements 
issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission. 

Section  205(c)  amends  Rule  38  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  order  to 
make  technical  changes  necessitated  by  the 
enactment  of  provisions  for  appellate  review 
of  sentence.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307,  page 
1306.  Section  205(c)  also  adds  two  new  sub- 
divisions to  Rule  38.  New  subdivision  (e)  re- 
lates to  the  stay  of  an  order  of  criminal  for- 
feiture, notice  to  victims,  or  restitution,  if 
an  appeal  of  the  conviction  or  sentence  is 
taken.  New  subdivision  (f)  of  Rule  38  pro- 
vides for  the  stay  of  a  civil  or  employment 
disability  that  arises  under  a  federal  statute 
by  reason  of  the  defendant's  conviction  or 
sentence  if  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  con- 
viction or  sentence. 

Section  205(d)  makes  a  correction  in  a 
cross-reference  in  Rule  40  ot  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Section  205(e)  amends  Rule  54  to  redefine 
the  term  "petty  offense"  in  subdivision  (c) 
to  refer  to  the  grading  of  offenses  pre- 
scribed by  proposed  section  3583  of  title  18. 
Section  205(f)  amends  the  table  of  rules  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to 
accord  with  the  other  amendments  to  the 
rules. 
Section  206. 

Section  206  adds  a  definition  of  "petty  of- 
fense" to  the  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the 
Trial  of  Misdemeanors  Before  United  States 
Magistrates  to  take  into  account  the  new- 
grading  structure  for  federal  offenses. 
Section  207. 

Section  207(a)  adds  a  new  chapter  58  to 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  That 
chapter  creates  the  United  States  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  and  outlines  its  functions. 

CHAPTER  58  OF  TITLE  28— UNITED  STATES 
SENTENCING  COMMISSION 

Section  991  (United  States  Sentencing 
Commission;  Establishment  and  Purpose)— 
Proposed  section  991  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  creates  the  United  States  Sen- 
tencing Commission  and  spells  out  its  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  is  established  as  an 
independent  commission  in  the  judicial 
branch  consisting  of  seven  voting  members 
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appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  At- 
torney General,  or  his  designee,  is  an  ex  of- 
ficio non-voting  member  of  the  Commission. 

Under  subsection  (b).  the  purposes  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission  are  to  establish  sen- 
tencing policies  and  practices  for  the  federal 
criminal  Justice  system  that  assure  the 
meeting  of  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  pro- 
vide certainty  and  fairness  in  meeting  those 
purposes,  avoid  unwarranted  sentencing  dis- 
parities among  defendants  with  similar 
records  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  simi- 
lar criminal  conduct,  and  reflect,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  advancement  in 
knowledge  of  human  behavior  as  it  relates 
to  the  criminal  justice  process.  In  addition, 
subsection  (b)  requires  justice  process.  In 
addition,  subsection  (b)  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  develop  means  of  measuring  the 
degree  to  which  sentencing,  penal,  and  cor- 
rectional practices  are  effective  in  meeting 
the  purposes  of  sentencing.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  pages  1327-1330. 

Section  992.— Terms  of  Office;  Compensa- 
tion. 

Proposed  section  992  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  sets  out.  in  subsection  (a>.  a 
system  of  staggered  appointments  for  the 
Chairman  and  voting  members  of  the  Com- 
mission such  that,  once  in  operation,  the 
Commission  membership  will  be  replaced  or 
reappointed  over  a  period  of  six  years— at 
least  two  members,  or  one  member  and  the 
Chairman,  every  two  years.  Subsection  (b) 
of  proposed  section  992  provides  that  a 
voting  member  may  serve  no  more  than  two 
full  terms  and  that  a  member  appointed  to 
serve  an  unexpired  term  shall  serve  only  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  Subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides for  a  full  time  commission  until  six 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
comprehensive  set  of  guidelines.  Thereafter 
only  the  chairman  would  be  a  full  time  com- 
missioner. This  subsection  also  sets  the  com 
pensation  for  the  commission  members  and 
expressly  provides  that  a  Federal  judge  may 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  with- 
out resigning  his  appointment  as  a  Federal 
judge.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  p.  1331. 

Section  993.— Powers  and  Duties  of  Chair- 
man. 

Proposed  section  993  of  title  28  provides 
that  the  Chairman,  who  is  appointed  as 
such  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  is  to  call  and  preside 
at  meetings,  and  to  direct  the  preparation  of 
appropriations  requests  and  the  use  of 
funds  made  availab!**  to  the  Commission. 

Section  994— Duties  of  the  Commission. 

Proposed  section  994  of  title  28  spells  out 
the  duties  of  the  Sentencing  Commission. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  promulgate  sentencing 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  to  be  used 
by  the  sentencing  judge  in  determining  the 
appropriate  sentence  in  a  particular  case. 
The  sentencing  guidelines  and  policy  state- 
ments are  to  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sentencing 
Conunission  and  to  be  consistent  with  all 
pertinent  provisions  of  titles  18  and  28. 
Guidelines  and  policy  statements  must  be 
adopted  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
four  memt)ers  of  the  Commission. 

Under  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  the  guidelines 
are  required  to  provide  guidance  for  the 
judge  in  determining  whether  to  sentence  a 
convicted  defendant  to  probation,  to  pay  a 
fine,  or  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1331-1333. 

Subsection  (a)(1)(B)  requires  that  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  recommend  an  appropri- 
ate amount  of  fine  or  appropriate  length  of 


a  term  of  probation  or  imprisonment.  In 
recommending  an  appropriate  fine,  the 
Commission  could,  of  course,  provide  a  for- 
mula or  a  set  of  principles  for  determining 
an  appropriate  fine  relative  to  the  damage 
caused,  the  gain  to  the  defendant,  or  the 
ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay.  consistent 
with  these  flexibility  possible  because  of  the 
high  maximum  fines  set  forth  in  chapter 
227  of  title  18.  rather  than  specifying  a  spe- 
cific dollar  amount. 

Subsection  (aXlKO  requires  that  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  recommend  whether  a 
category  of  defendant  convicted  of  a  par- 
ticular offense  who  is  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  should  be  required  to  serve  a 
term  of  supervised  release,  and  if  so,  what 
length  of  term  is  appropriate. 

Finally,  subsection  (a)(1)(D)  requires  that 
the  sentencing  guidelines  include  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether  sentences  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  should  be  ordered  to 
run  concurrently  or  consecutively. 

Under  sulwection  (a)(2),  the  Commission 
is  required  to  issue  general  policy  state- 
ments concerning  application  of  the  guide- 
lines and  other  aspects  of  sentencing  and 
sentence  implementation  that  would  fur- 
ther the  ability  of  the  federal  criminal  jus- 
tice system  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  sen- 
tencing. Policy  statements  are  required  to 
address  the  questions  of  the  appropriate  use 
of  the  sanctions  of  order  of  criminal  forfeit- 
ure, order  of  restitution,  and  order  of  notice 
to  victims;  conditions  of  probation  and  su- 
pervised release;  sentence  modification  pro- 
visions for  fines,  probation,  and  imprison 
ment:  authority  under  Rule  11(e)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to 
accept  or  reject  a  plea  agreement;  and  tem- 
porary release  under  section  3622  of  title  18 
and  pre-release  custody  under  section 
3624(c)  of  title  18.  These  policy  statements 
could  also  address,  for  example,  such  ques- 
tions as  the  appropriateness  of  sentences 
outside  the  guidelines  where  there  exists  a 
particular  aggravating  or  mitigating  factor 
which  does  not  occur  sufficiently  frequently 
to  l)e  incorporated  in  the  guidelines  them- 
selves. 

The  policy  statements  might  also  address 
such  issues  as  the  kind  of  recommendations 
a  judge  might  make  pursuant  to  section 
3582(a)  of  title  18  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
as  to  an  appropriate  prison  facility  for  a  de- 
fendant committed  to  its  custody.  One  im- 
portant function  of  the  policy  statements 
might  be  to  alert  federal  district  judges  to 
existing  disparities  which  have  not  ade- 
quately been  cured  by  the  guidelines,  while 
offering  recommendations  as  to  how  the.se 
situations  should  be  treated  in  the  future. 
Another  area  in  which  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission might  wish  to  issue  general  policy 
statements  concerns  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence upon  organizations  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  page 
1334. 

Under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  994.  the 
Sentencing  Commission  is  required  to  issue 
either  guidelines  or  policy  statements  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  use  of  probation 
revocation  under  section  3565  of  title  18. 
and  of  the  provisions  for  modification  of  the 
term  or  conditions  of  probation  or  super- 
vised release  set  forth  in  sections  3S63(c). 
3564(d).  and  3583(e)  of  title  18. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  proposed  section 
994.  the  Commission  is  to  devise  categories 
based  on  characteristics  of  the  offense  and 
categories  based  on  characteristics  of  the  of- 
fender. For  each  combination  of  a  category 
of  offense  and  a  category  of  offender,  a  sen- 
tence or  sentencing  range  is  to  be  recom- 


mended that  is  consistent  with  all  pertinent 
provisions  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  subsection  contemplates  a  de- 
tailed set  of  sentencing  guidelines,  to  be 
used  as  indicated  in  subsection  (a)  and  in 
chapter  227  of  title  18.  as  amended  by  this 
bill,  that  are  designed  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  sentencing  set  forth  in  title  18.  The 
subsection  further  requires  that,  if  the 
guidelines  recommend  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  particular  combination  of  of- 
fense and  offender  characteristics,  the  max- 
imum of  the  sentencing  range  recommended 
may  not  exceed  the  minimum  of  that  range 
by  more  than  25  percent.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307,  page  1336. 

Subsection  (c)  of  proposed  section  994  lists 
a  number  of  offense  characteristics  which 
the  Sentencing  Commission  is  required  to 
examine  for  the  purpiose  of  determining 
whether  and  to  what  extent  they  are  F>erti- 
nent  to  the  establishment  of  categories  of 
offenses  for  use  in  the  sentencing  guidelines 
and  policy  statements  dealing  with  the 
nature,  extent,  location,  or  other  incidents 
of  an  appropriate  sentence.  The  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  determine  whether  and 
to  what  extent  each  factor  might  be  perti- 
nent to  the  kind  of  sentence  that  should  be 
imposed:  the  size  of  the  fine  or  the  length  of 
a  term  of  probation,  imprisonment,  or  su- 
pervised release;  and  the  conditions  of  pro- 
bation, supervised  release,  or  imprisonment. 
The  Sentencing  Commission  may  conclude, 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  listed  factors, 
that,  for  example,  the  factor  should  not 
play  a  role  at  all  in  sentencing  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose.  The  Sentencing  Commission  is 
also  required  under  subsection  (c)  to  deter- 
mine whether  other  factors  not  specifically 
listed  arc  relevant  to  the  sentencing  deci- 
sion. For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  various 
factors  the  Commission  is  required  to  con- 
sider, see  S.  Rept.  No.  97  307.  pp.  1337-1339. 

Subsection  (d)  of  propose(i  section  994 
contains  a  list  of  a  number  of  offender  char- 
acteristics that  the  Sentencing  Commission 
is  required  to  examine  in  order  to  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  they  are  perti- 
nent to  the  establishment  of  categories  of 
offenders  for  use  in  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements  concerning  the 
nature,  extent,  location,  or  other  incidents 
of  an  appropriate  sentence.  The  subsection 
parallels  subsection  (c)  in  its  description  of 
the  issues  that  the  Commission  is  required 
to  examine.  It  also  contains  a  specific  provi- 
sion that  "The  Commission  shall  assure 
that  the  guidelines  and  policy  statements 
are  entirely  neutral  as  to  race.  sex.  national 
origin,  creed,  and  socioeconomic  status  of 
offenders." 

Subsection  (d)(1)  specifies  that  the  Com- 
misson  should  consider  what  effect  the  age 
of  the  defendant  should  have  on  the  sen- 
tencing decision.  The  factor  derives  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  under  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  and  the  young  adult  offender  pro- 
visions in  current  law.  the  youth  of  an  of- 
fender frequently  plays  a  role  in  the  sen- 
tencing decision.  This  role  may.  depending 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  current  law  pro- 
visions are  applied,  result  in  a  more  harsh 
or  less  harsh  sentence  than  a  regular  adult 
offender  would  receive  for  the  same  offense 
committed  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
provision  of  subsection  (d)(1)  is  intended  to 
require  that  consideration  of  youth  in  deter- 
mining the  appropriate  sentence  be  em- 
ployed in  a  more  rational  and  consistent 
way  than  it  is  today.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
repeals  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  and  the 
young  adult  offender  sentencing  provisions 
and  requires  the  Sentencing  Commission  to 


consider.  In  promulgating  the  sentencing 
guidelines  and  policy  sUtements.  what 
effect  age— including  youth,  adulthood,  and 
old  age— should  have  on  the  nature,  extent, 
location,  and  other  incidents  of  an  appropri- 
ate sentence.  For  a  discussion  of  the  other 
factors  listed  in  subsection  (d).  see  S.  Rept. 
No.  97-307,  pages  1340-1342. 

Subsection  (e)  specifically  requires  that 
the  Sentencing  Commission  ensure  that  the 
sentencing  guidelines  and  policy  statements 
reflect  the  "general  inappropriateness"  of 
considering  education,  vocational  skills,  em- 
ployment record,  family  ties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  community  ties  of  the  defend- 
ant in  recommending  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment or  the  length  of  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  page  1342. 

Subsections   (f)   through    (m)   contain   a 
number  of  provisions  giving  general  guid- 
ance to  the  Sentencing  Commission  on  the 
considerations  that  the  Congress  believes  to 
be  appropriate  In  establishing  the  sentenc- 
ing  guidelines.   Subsection   (f)   emphasizes 
the  importance  of  providing  certainty  and 
fairness  in  sentencing  and  reducing  unwar- 
ranted sentencing  disparities.  Subsection  (g) 
requires  the  Commission  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  penal, 
correctional,  and  other  facilities  and  serv- 
ices available  to  the  federal  criminal  justice 
system  and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing any  change  of  expansion  that  might 
become  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  sentenc- 
ing guidelines.  Subsection  (h)  requires  the 
Commission  to  assure  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment at  or  near  the  maximum  authorized 
term  for  adult  habitual  violent  and  drug  of- 
fenders.  Subsection   (i)   requires   that   the 
Commission  guidelines  specify  a  sentence  to 
a  substantial  term  of  imprisonment  for  seri- 
ous repeat  offenders,  career  criminals,  and 
drug    traffickers.    Subseciton    (j)    indicates 
that    it    is   generally    appropriate    for   the 
guidelines  to  reflect  no  sentence  of  impris- 
onment in  cases  in  which  a  defendant  is  a 
first  offender  who  has  not  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  or  an  otherwise  serious 
offense,  and,  conversely,  that  the  guidelines 
reflect  the  general  appropriateness  of  im- 
posing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  a  case 
involving  a  crime  of  violence  that  results  in 
serious  bodily  injury.  The  words  "general 
appropriateness"  are  intended  to  make  clear 
that  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general 
statement,  and  that  it  is  intended  only  to 
provide  general  guidance  to  the  Sentencing 
Commission.   Subsection   (k)   requires   that 
the  guidelines  reflect  the  inappropriateness 
of  imposing  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  impris- 
onment  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
the  defendant  or  providing  the  defendant 
with    needed    educational    and    vocational 
training,  medical  care,  or  other  correctional 
treatment.    Subsection    (1)    is    designed    to 
ensure  that  the  guidelines  reflect  the  appro- 
priateness or  imposing  incremental  penal- 
ties for  multiple  offenses,  and  the  general 
inappropriateness  of   imposiri  consecutive 
terms  for  a  conspiracy  or  solicitation  and 
for  the  offense  that  was  the  sole  object  of 
the   conspiracy   or  solicitation.   Subsection 
(m)  requires  the  Commission  to  insure  that 
the  guidelines  reflect  the  fact  that,  in  many 
cases,  current  sentences  do  not  accurately 
reflect  the  seriousness  of  offenses  and,  as  a 
starting  point,  to  review  the  average  sen- 
tences imposed  in  categories  of  case  under 
current    practices,    including    the    average 
term  of  imprisonment.  The  subsection  also 
makes   clear   that   the   Commission   is  not 
bound  by  these  averages. 

Subsection  (n)  requires  the  Commission 
periodically  to  update  its  guidelines  and  to 


consult  with  a  variety  of  interested  institu- 
tions and  groups.  This  revision  and  refine- 
ment of  the  guidelines  will  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  Commission's  work  once  the  ini- 
tial guidelines  and  policy  statements  are 
promulgated.  The  provision  mandates  that 
the  Commission  constantly  monitor  the  im- 
plementation of  the  guidelines  in  order  to 
determine  whether  unwarranted  sentencing 
disparity  is  effectively  being  avoided.  The 
subsection  complements  appellate  review  of 
sentence  by  providing  effective  oversight  as 
to  how  well  the  guidelines  are  working.  The 
oversight  would  not  involve  any  role  for  the 
Commission  in  second-guessing  individual 
judicial  sentencing  actions  either  at  the 
trial  or  appellate  level.  Rather,  it  would  in- 
volve an  examination  of  the  overall  oper- 
ation of  the  guideline  system  to  determine 
whether  the  guidelines  are  being  effectively 
implemented  and  to  revise  them  if  for  some 
reason  they  fail  to  achieve  their  purposes. 

Subsection  (o)  requires  that  proposed 
amendments  to  the  guidelines,  and  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  the  amendments,  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  at  or  after  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session  of  Congress  but  no  later 
than  the  first  of  May.  It  provides  that  the 
amendments  will  take  effect  180  days  after 
the  Commission  reports  them,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  effective  date  is  enlarged  or 
the  guidelines  are  disapproved  or  modified 
by  Act  of  Congress.  The  provision  is  mod- 
eled after  section  3771  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Subsection  (p)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
conduct  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  opti- 
mum utilization  of  resources  to  deal  with 
the  federal  prison  population,  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  that  study. 
Subsection  (q)  requires  the  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
concerning  raising  or  lowering  of  grades  for 
offenses,  or  otherwise  modifying  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  offenses.  This  provision 
is  especially  important  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  sentencing  provisions  are  now  con- 
tained in  an  amendment  to  title  18  that  does 
not  revise  the  definitions  of  offenses  and  re- 
grade  them  according  to  their  relative  seri- 
ousness. Thus,  it  is  probable  that  the  Com- 
mission will  find  in  promulgating  its  guide- 
lines that  the  maximum  sentences  for  some 
offenses  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  rela- 
tive seriousness  of  those  offenses,  with  some 
maximum  sentences  being  too  high  relative 
to  those  for  similar  offenses  while  others 
are  too  low.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  promulgate  its  guidelines  according 
to  what  it  believes  the  sentences  should  be 
for  a  given  combination  of  offense  and  of- 
fender characteristics,  and  if  such  recom- 
mendation necessitates  an  amendment  of 
the  statutory  maximum  sentence  for  a  par- 
ticular offense,  it  will  recommend  such  a 
change. 

Subsection  (r)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  give  "due  consideration"  to  a 
request  by  a  defendant  for  modification  of 
the  sentencing  guidelines  applied  to  his 
case.  The  Commission  is  required  to  re- 
spond, to  state  reasons  for  any  declination 
to  make  modifications,  and  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress informed  of  such  actions  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Subsection  (s)  requires  the  Commission  to 
describe  the  "extraordinary  and  compelling 
reasons"  that  would  justify  a  reduction  of  a 
particularly  long  sentence  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 3582(c)(2)  of  title  18.  The  subsection 
specifically  states,  consistent  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  theory  as  the  basis 


for  determining  the  length  of  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment, that  "rehabilitation  of  the  de- 
fendant alone  shall  not  be  considered  an  ex- 
traordinary and  compelling  reason"  for  re- 
ducing the  sentence. 

Subsection  (t)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commission,  in  reducing  sentence  for  a  par- 
ticular category  of  offense,  to  specify  by 
what  amount  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  sen- 
tenced outside  the  guidelines  might  be  re- 
duced if  the  person  was  sentenced  before 
the  reduction.  This  specification  would  then 
be  used  by  the  court  in  assessing  a  prison- 
er's petition  pursuant  to  section  3582(c)(3). 

Subsection  (u)  provides  that  the  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission shall  include  a  policy  limiting  con- 
secutive terms  for  an  offense  involving  vio- 
lation of  a  general  prohibition  and  an  of- 
fense involving  a  specific  prohibition  con- 
tained within  the  general  prohibition.  The 
policy  is  intended  to  apply  to  those  offenses 
which  are.  in  effect,  "lesser-included  of- 
fenses" in  relation  to  other,  more  serious 
ones,  but  which  for  merely  technical  rea- 
sons do  not  quite  come  within  the  definition 
of  a  lesser-included  offense. 

Subsection  (v)  provides  that  the  appropri- 
ate judge  or  officer  will  supply  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  in  each  case  with  a  written 
report  of  each  sentence  containing  detailed 
information  as  to  the  various  factors  rele- 
vant to  the  sentence  and  other  information 
found  appropriate  by  the  Commission.  This 
provision  is  necessary  for  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  be  able  to  monitor  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  sentencing  policies  and 
practices.  The  Commission  is  required  to 
submit  at  least  annually  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  reports  submitted  to  it  under 
these  provisions  and  any  recommendations 
for  legislation  that  the  analysis  indicates  is 
warranted. 

Subsection  (w)  makes  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  553.  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  that  relate  to  rulemak- 
ing, applicable  to  the  promulgation  of 
guidelines  pursuant  to  section  994.  This  is 
an  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  is  not  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  judicial  branch  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Register  is  not  gener- 
ally used  by  that  branch  for  publication  re- 
quired under  the  Act. 
Section  995.— Powers  of  the  Commission. 
Proposed  section  995  of  title  28  describes 
the  powers  of  the  Sentencing  Commission. 
Subsection  (a)  enumerates  21  specific 
po'.vprs  of  the  Commission  that  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  and  voting,  and  provides,  in  para- 
graph (22).  that  the  Commission  may  per- 
form such  other  functions  as  are  required  to 
permit  federal  courts  to  meet  their  sentenc- 
ing responsibilities  under  section  3553(a)  of 
title  18.  and  to  permit  others  involved  in  the 
federal  criminal  justice  system  to  meet  their 
related  responsibilities. 

The  first  eight  paragraphs  of  subsection 
(a)  contain  general  administrative  powers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages 
1348  through  1349. 

In  addition,  section  995  gives  the  Commis- 
sion a  number  of  powers  relating  specifical- 
ly to  its  role  in  monitoring  the  effectiveness 
of  the  sentencing  practices  and  policies  in 
the  federal  criminal  justice  system. 

Under  subsection  (a)(9).  the  Sentencing 
Commission  has  authority  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  probation  officers  with  re- 
spect to  sentencing  recommendations,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  application  of 
guidelines    and    policy    statements.    Under 
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subsection  (aXlO).  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  instructions  to  probation 
officers  concerning  the  application  of  guide 
lines  and  policy  statements  of  the  Commis- 
sion. See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  page  1349. 

A  number  of  additional  provisions  provide 
for  extensive  research  and  data  collection 
and  dissemination  authority  in  the  sentenc- 
ing area.  These  functions  are  essential  to 
the  ability  of  the  Sentencing  Commission  to 
carry  out  two  of  its  purposes:  the  develop- 
ment of  a  means  of  measuring  the  degree  to 
which  various  sentencing,  penal,  and  correc- 
tional practices  are  effective  in  meeting  the 
purposes  of  sentencing,  and  the  establish- 
ment (and  refinement)  of  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements  that  reflect,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  advancement  in 
knowledge  of  human  behavior  as  it  relates 
to  the  criminal  justice  process. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  broad  statement  of 
powers  and  duties  similar  to  section 
995(a)(22).  and  includes  specific  authority  to 
delegate  powers  other  than  the  powers  to 
promulgate  general  policy  statements  and 
sentencing  guidelines,  to  issue  general  poli- 
cies and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  section  995(a)<l),  and  to  decide 
which  factors  should  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishment of  categories  of  offenders  and  of- 
fenses pursuant  to  section  994(b).  It  also 
contains  language  that  requires  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  certain  of  its  activi- 
ties, to  the  extent  practicable,  to  utilize  re- 
sources of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  CourU  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  federal  agencies  to 
make  seri'ices,  equipment,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  information  available  on  request  of 
the  Commission  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  then  serving  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. Except  for  the  promulgation  of  sen- 
tencing guidelines  or  policy  statements,  the 
Commission  may  exercise  its  powers  and 
fulfill  its  duties  by  the  vote  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Commission, 
except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to 
make  available  for  public  inspection  a 
record  of  the  final  vote  of  each  member  on 
any  action  taken. 

Section  996— Director  and  Staff. 

Proposed  section  996  of  title  28  describes 
the  authority  of  the  staff  director  to  super- 
vise the  activities  of  the  Commission  em- 
ployees and  perform  other  duties  assigned 
by  the  Commission,  and  to  appoint  such  of- 
ficers or  employees  as  are  necessary  in  the 
execution  of  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  intended  that  the  Commission 
staff  consist  of  persons  with  a  wide  variety 
of  backgrounds  pertinent  to  conducting 
criminal  justice  research  and  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  sentencing  policy. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission are.  under  subsection  (b),  exempted 
from  most  civil  service  provisions  in  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  except  for  the  benefits 
provided  in  chapters  81  through  89. 

Section  997— Annual  Report. 

Proposed  section  997  of  title  28  requires 
the  Commission  to  report  smnually  to  the 
Judicial  Conference,  the  Congress,  and  the 
President  on  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Section  998— Definitions. 

Proposed  section  998  of  title  28  contains 
definitions  needed  for  the  understanding  of 
chapter  58  of  title  28. 


REPEALERS 

Section  208. 

Section  208(a>  of  the  bill  repeals  a  number 
of  provisions  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Section  1  of  title  18,  which  defines  felo- 
nies, misdemeanors,  and  petty  offenses,  is 
deleted  as  covered  in  the  sentencing  provi 
sions  of  chapter  227. 

Section  3012  of  title  18  is  repealed  as  cov- 
ered by  the  new  sentencing  provision  in  this 
title. 

Sections  4082(a).  4082(b).  4082(c).  4082(e). 
4084,  and  4085  are  repealed  as  covered  by 
the  new  sentencing  provisions  of  this  title. 

Chapter  309,  relating  to  good  time  allow 
ances  and  release  dates,  is  repealed  as  cov- 
ered by  the  release  provisions  of  section 
3624  of  title  18.  as  enacted  by  this  bill. 

Chapter  311.  relating  to  parole,  is  repealed 
as  replaced  by  the  new  sentencing  provi- 
sions. 

Chapter  314.  relating  to  sentencing  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  is  repealed  consistent  with  the 
decision  to  repeal  specialized  sentencing 
provisions  and  replace  them  with  provisions 
for  sentencing  guidelines  that  permit  con- 
sideration of  all  combinations  of  offense  and 
offender  characteristics  in  a  systematic 
manner. 

Sections  4281,  4283,  and  4284,  relating  to 
discharge  and  release  payments,  are  deleted 
as  covered  by  provisions  of  chapter  229. 

Chapter  402,  the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act,  is  rep)ealed  as  covered  by  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  provisions,  particularly 
28  U.S.C.  994(d)(1).  See  the  discussion  of 
that  provision. 

Sections  208  (b)  through  (e)  contain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  various  analyses  con- 
tained in  title  18  to  reflect  the  repeal  of 
these  sections  and  chapters. 

Section  209. 

Section  209(a)  repeals  sections  404(b)  and 
409  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  844(b)  and  849).  the  specialized  sen- 
tencing provisions  for  special  dangerous 
drug  offenders.  These  special  dangerous  of- 
fender provisions  are  more  adequately  cov- 
ered in  the  sentencing  guidelines  provisions 
that  require  the  guidelines  to  reflect  a  sub- 
stantial term  of  imprisonment  for  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  210. 

Section  210(a)  amends  section  212(a)(9)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  1182(a)(9))  to  reflect  the  deletion  of 
the  concept  of  petty  offense. 

Section  210(b)  amends  section  242(h)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1252(h))  to  add  a  reference  to  a  term 
of  supervised  release  after  a  reference  to  a 
parole  term. 

Section  211.  Section  211  amends  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
460k-3)  to  replace  a  reference  to  petty  of- 
fenses with  a  reference  to  misdemeanors. 

Section  212.  Section  212  amends  section  9 
of  the  Act  of  October  8,  1944,  to  reflect  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Magistrate 
to  try  and  sentence  persons  charged  with 
the  commission  of  misdemeanors  and  infrac- 
tions, as  defined  in  section  3581  of  title  18. 

Section  213.  Section  924(a)  of  title  18  is 
amended  by  section  213(a)  to  delete  a  refer- 
ence to  parole,  since  parole  Is  abolished. 

Section  1161  of  title  18  is  amended  by  sec- 
tion 213(b)  to  update  a  cross-reference. 

Section  1761(a)  of  title  18  is  amended  by 
section  213(c)  to  make  an  exception  to  the 
restriction  on  transportation  or  importation 
of  prison-made  goods  applicable  to  a  person 


on  supervised  release  as  well  as  to  one  on 
parole. 

Section  1963  of  title  18  is  amenced  by  sec- 
tion 213(d)  to  conform  to  changes  in  the  for- 
feiture statutes  made  by  title  IV  of  this  bill. 

Section  2114  of  title  18  is  amended  by  sec- 
tion 213(e)  to  make  it  clear  that  the  sen- 
tence is  not  intended  to  be  mandatory. 

Section  3006A  of  title  18  is  amended  by 
.section  213(f)  to  reflect  the  new  grading 
scheme  in  the  sentencing  provisions  and  to 
delete  references  to  revocation  of  parole, 
since  parole  is  abolished  by  this  bill. 

Section  3143,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  section  213(g)  to  provide  that  a 
person  awaiting  sentencing  is  not  presumed 
to  be  detainable  if  the  applicable  sentencing 
guideline  does  not  provide  a  term  of  impris- 
onment. Section  213(g)  of  the  bill  also  adds 
a  new  provision  to  section  3143(c)  of  title  18 
specifying  the  provisions  of  the  bail  statutes 
that  apply  to  a  defendant  whose  sentence  is 
being  appealed  by  him.self  or  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Section  3147  of  title  18.  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  section  213(h)  to 
eliminate  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  certain  offenses. 

Subsections  (i).  (j).  and  (k)  of  section  213 
amend  sections  3156(b)(2),  3172(2),  and 
3401(h)  of  title  18  to  reflect  the  new  grading 
scheme  set  forth  in  section  3581  of  title  18. 
Section  3401  is  also  amended  by  repealing 
subsection  (k).  which  relates  to  magistrate 
sentencing  in  youth  offender  cases,  since 
the  youth  offender  provisions  in  current  law 
have  been  repealed. 

Section  213(1)  of  the  bill  amends  cross-ref- 
erences in  section  3670  (formerly  3619)  of 
title  18. 

Section  213(m)  of  the  bill  deletes  a  refer- 
ence to  parole  officers  in  section  4004. 

Section  213(n)  of  the  bill  amends  chapter 
306  of  title  18,  relating  to  transfer  of  offend- 
ers to  and  from  foreign  countries,  in  several 
respects.  First,  it  amends  subsection  (f)  of 
section  4101  to  include  a  term  of  supervised 
release  in  the  definition  of  parole.  Second,  it 
amends  subsection  (g)  of  sectoin  4101  to 
conform  the  description  of  probation  to  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  227. 
Third,  it  amends  section  4105(e)  to  bring  a 
reference  in  paragraph  (1)  into  conformity 
with  the  revised  provisions  relating  to  credit 
towards  service  of  sentence  for  satisfactory 
behavior  contained  in  section  3624,  to  con- 
form cross-reference  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2),  to  delete  paragraph  (3)  because  of  the 
new  provisions  relating  to  good  time  set 
forth  in  section  3624,  and  to  amend  para- 
graph (4)  to  delete  references  to  forfeiture 
of  good  time  is  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3624.  Section  4106  is  amend- 
ed to  place  offenders  on  parole  in  a  foreign 
country  who  are  transferred  to  the  United 
States  under  supervision  by  the  prohibition 
system  rather  than  the  Parole  Commission, 
which  would  be  abolished  by  this  bill,  and  to 
provide  that  an  offender  transferred  to 
serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  re- 
leased in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3624(a)  of  title  18  after  serving  the 
period  of  time  specified  in  the  applicable 
sentencing  guidelines  (rather  than  the 
Parole  Commission's  setting  the  release 
date).  If  the  guidelines  recommend  a  term 
of  supervised  release  for  such  an  offender, 
the  offender  will  be  placed  on  such  a  term. 
Sentence  review  procedures  of  section  3742 
are  made  applicable  to  a  sentence  under  the 
subsection,  and  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  district  in  which  the  offend- 
er is  imprisoned  or  under  supervision  after 
transfer  to  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 


tion to  review  the  sentence  as  though  it  had 
been  imposed  by  the  district  court.  Section 
4106(c)  Is  repealed,  since  it  relates  to  parole 
release  and  parole  has  been  abolished.  Sec- 
tion 4108(c)  is  amended  to  required  that, 
when  an  offender's  consent  to  transfer  to 
the  United  States  is  verified,  the  offender 
be  informed  of  the  applicable  guideline  sen- 
tence for  his  offense. 

Section  213(o)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
4321  of  title  18  to  delete  a  reference  to 
parole. 

Section  213(p)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
4351(b)  to  make  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections  Advisory 
Board  in  place  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Parole  Commission. 

Section  213(q)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
5002  of  title  18  to  make  the  Chairman  of 
the  Sentencing  Commission  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Corrections  Council,  and  to 
delete  references  to  the  Parole  Commission. 
Sections  214-224.  Section  214  amends  sec- 
tion 401(b)(1)(A).  (b)(1)(B),  (b)(2),  (b)(5), 
and  (c)  and  section  405  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  delete  references  to  a  spe- 
cial parole  term  for  various  drug  trafficking 
offenses.  Section  401(b)(4)  is  amended  to 
conform  to  the  fact  that  the  special  sen- 
tencing provisions  for  drug  possession  have 
been  moved  to  section  3607  of  title  18.  Sec- 
tion 408(c)  is  amended  to  delete  a  reference 
to  the  current  parole  statutes. 

Section  215  deletes  references  in  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act 
to  special  parole  terms. 

Section  216  amends  section  114(b)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  add  a  reference  to 
a  term  of  supervised  release. 

Section  217  amends  section  5871  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  delete  a  ref- 
erence to  eligibility  for  parole. 

Section  218(a)  amends  section  509  of  title 
28  to  delete  a  reference  to  the  Parole  Com- 
mission. Section  218(b)  amends  section  591 
of  title  28  to  conform  to  the  grading  of  mis- 
demeanors and  infractions. 

Section  218(c)  amends  section  2901  of  title 
28  to  add  a  reference  to  a  term  of  supervised 
release  and  to  conform  a  cross-reference  to 
chapter  227. 

Section  219  of  the  bill  amends  section 
504(a)  of  the  Labor  Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  which  forbids, 
with  certain  exceptions,  a  current  or  former 
member  of  the  Communist  party  or  a 
person  convicted  of  one  of  a  list  of  specific 
offenses  from  holding  office  In  a  labor  orga- 
nization, to  specify  that  the  sentencing 
judge,  rather  than  the  Parole  Commission, 
should  decide  whether  a  person  convicted  of 
a  federal  offense  can  hold  union  office.  If 
the  offense  is  a  State  or  local  offense,  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  in 
which  the  offense  was  committed  may, 
under  the  amendment,  make  the  decision 
upon  motion  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Section  504(a)  is  also  amended  to  specify 
that  decisions  under  the  section  are  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  sentencing  guidelines  and 
policy  statements  promulgated  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  994(a),  as  enacted  by  this  bill.  Sec- 
tion 504(a)  is  further  conformed  to  the  bill 
by  deleting  a  reference  to  administrative 
proceedings  before  the  Board  of  Parole  so  as 
to  conform  with  changes  made  in  a  refer- 
ence to  the  sentencing  court.  Similar 
amendments  are  made  by  section  219  of  the 
bill  to  section  411(a)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  In  ad- 
dition, section  411(c)(3)  is  amended  to  add  a 
reference  to  a  term  of  supervised  release 
after  i  reference  to  parole. 


Section  221  amends  section  454(b)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  to  add  a  reference  to  a  term  of 
supervised  release  after  a  reference  to 
parole. 

Section  222(a)  amends  section  341(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  delete  ref- 
erences to  hospitalization  of  drug  addicts 
convicted  of  an  offense  and  sentenced  under 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  or  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
Both  those  provisions  are  repealed  by  this 
bill  in  favor  of  permitting  sentencing  guide- 
lines to  recommend  appropriate  sentences 
for  all  combinations  of  offense  and  offender 
characteristics. 

Section  343(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  section  222  to  add  a 
reference  to  a  term  of  supervised  release 
after  the  reference  to  parole. 

SectiMi  223  of  the  bill  amends  section 
11507  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  add 
a  reference  to  a  term  of  supervised  release 
after  the  reference  to  parole. 

Section  224  amends  section  10(b)(7)  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  560(b)(7))  to  substitute  a  reference  to 
"release"  for  a  reference  to  "parole." 

Section  225.— Effective  Date.  Section  225 
of  title  II  is  the  effective  date  provision  for 
the  title.  Subsection  (a)(1)(A)  makes  the 
repeal  pi  chapter  402  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Subsection  (a)(1)(B)  makes  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  58  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  creation  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission,  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. It  also  specifies  that  the  Sentencing 
Commission  shall  submit  the  initial  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  to  the  Congress  within  18 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment.  The  sen- 
tencing guidelines,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3581.  3583.  and  3624  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  do  not  go  into  effect  until  after 
the  Sentencing  Commission  has  submitted 
the  initial  set  of  guidelines,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  had  150  days  to  study 
them  and  report  to  Congress,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  had  six  months  from  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  guidelines  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  to  examine  them  and  con- 
sider comments.  All  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  beginning  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  225(a)(2)  provides  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  when  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  first  members  of  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  expire,  their  terms  are 
deemed  to  begin  to  run  when  the  sentencing 
guidelines  first  go  into  effect. 

Section  225(b)  specifies  that  certain  provi- 
sions of  current  law  relating  to  sentencing 
will  continue  to  apply  to  individuals  convict- 
ed to  offenses  or  adjudicated  to  be  juvenile 
delinquents  before  the  effective  date  and  as 
to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  during 
the  period  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
(relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  initial 
set  of  sentencing  guidelines).  This  will 
assure  that  the  length  of  a  term  of  impris- 
onment, and  the  parole  and  good  time  stat- 
utes, will  remain  in  effect  as  to  any  prisoner 
sentenced  before  the  sentencing  guidelines 
and  the  provisions  of  proposed  18  U.S.C. 
3553  and  3624  go  into  effect.  All  other  as- 
pects of  the  sentencing  provisions  will  go 
into  effect  24  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Most  of  those  individuals  incarcerated 
under  the  old  system  will  be  released  during 
the  five-year  period.  As  to  those  individuals 
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who  have  not  been  released  at  that  time, 
the  Parole  Commission  must  set  a  release 
date  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  five  years 
that  is  within  the  range  that  applies  to  the 
prisoner  under  the  applicable  parole  guide- 
lines. (It  Is  Intended  that,  in  setting  release 
dates  under  this  provision,  the  Parole  Com- 
mission give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the 
applicable  new  sentencing  guideline  if  it  is 
lower  than  the  minimum  parole  guideline.) 

Subsection  (b)  also  assures  that,  while  the 
Parole  Commission  remains  in  existence, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Commission  or 
his  designee  will  remain  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections,  and  the 
Chairman  will  remain  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Corrections  Council  ex  officio  and  be 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission. 

Section  226.  Section  226  requires  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a  six- 
month  study,  four  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  of  the  op- 
eration of  those  guidelines  compared  with 
the  current  parole  release  system.  The 
United  States  Sentencing  Commission 
would  be  required  to  provide  GAO.  all  ap- 
propriate courts,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Congress  with  a  report  detailing  the 
operation  of  the  sentencing  guidelines  and 
making  recommendations.  Congress  would 
be  required  to  review  the  GAO  study  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  the  sentencing 
guidelines  system,  whether  any  changes  are 
needed  in  the  system,  and  whether  the 
parole  system  should  be  reinstated  in  some 
form. 

TITLE  III— FORFEITURE 

/.  Introduction 

Title  III  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  use  of  forfeiture,  and  in  particular  the 
sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture,  as  a  law  en- 
forcement tool  in  combatting  two  of  the 
most  serious  crime  problems  facing  the 
country:  racketeering  and  drug  trafficking. 

There  are  presently  two  types  of  forfeit- 
ure statutes  in  federal  law.  The  first  pro- 
vides for  civil  forfeiture,  a  civil  in  rem 
action,  brought  directly  against  property 
which  is  unlawful  or  contraband,  or  which 
has  been  used  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  The 
majority  of  drug-related  property,  include 
drug  profits,  must  be  forefeited  civilly  under 
21  U.S.C.  881.  While  this  civil  forfeiture 
statue  has  been  an  extremely  useful  tool  In 
the  effort  to  combat  drug  trafficking,  a  sig- 
nificant drawback  is  the  requirement  that  a 
separate  civil  suit  be  filed  in  each  district  in 
which  forfeitable  property  is  located.  Also, 
the  overcrowding  of  civil  dockets  may  re- 
quire a  substantial  delay  before  these  civil 
forfeiture  cases  may  be  heard.  Where  the 
property  to  be  forfeited  is  the  property  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  drug  violation,  and 
that  violation  constitutes  the  basis  for  for- 
feiture, a  more  efficient  way  of  achieving 
forfeiture  would  be  to  employ  the  second 
type  of  forfeiture  statue,  a  criminal  forfeit- 
ure statue,  and  thereby  consolidate  consid- 
eration of  forfeiture  issues  with  the  trial  of 
the  criminal  offense. 

Criminal  forfeiture  is  relatively  new  to 
federal  law.  although  it  has  its  origins  in  an- 
cient English  common  law.  It  is  an  in  perso- 
nam proceeding  against  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case,  and  is  imposed  as  a  sanction 
against  the  defendant  upon  his  conviction. 
Criminal  forfeiture  is  now  available  under 
two  statues:  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organization  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
1960  et  seq.,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
RICO)  and  the  Continuing  Criminal  Enter- 
prise statute  (21  U.S.C.  848,  hereinafter  re- 
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f erred  to  u  CCE).  which  punishes  those 
who  conduct  drug  trafficking  orgtmlzations. 

In  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  extremely  lucra- 
tive nature  of  drug  trafficking  and  of  the  il- 
licit economy  which  it  generates  and 
through  which  it  is  sustained,  and  thus,  of 
the  Importance  of  effective  tools  for  attack- 
ing the  economic  aspects  of  such  crime.  A 
similar  awareness  with  respect  to  racketeer- 
ing led  to  the  enactment  of  the  RICO  and 
CCE  statutes  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

Both  civil  and  criminal  forfeiture  hold  sig- 
nificant promise  as  important  law  enforce- 
ment tools  in  separating  racketeers  and 
drug  traffickers  from  their  ill-gotten  profits 
and  the  economic  power  bases  through 
which  they  operate.  However,  because  of 
limitations  of  and  ambiguities  in  present 
forfeiture  statutes,  the  law  enforcement  po- 
tential of  forfeiture  in  these  area  has  not 
been  fully  realized.  Title  III  is  designed  to 
address  these  problems,  and  is  based  with 
minor  modifications  on  the  forfeiture  provl- 
slorvs  of  title  VI  of  the  Senate-passed  com- 
prehensive drug  enforcement  and  violent 
crime  bill  of  the  last  Congress,  S.  2572.  This 
title  of  S.  2572  was.  with  certain  amend- 
ments, based  on  S.  2320.  the  forfeiture  bill 
prepared  by  the  Administration  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. (S.  Rept.  No.  97-520,  97th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  (1982).) 

This  title  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first,  designated  as  Part  A.  sets  forth  an 
amendM  version  of  18  U.S.C.  1963.  the  pro- 
vision of  current  law  governing  the  penal- 
ties. Including  criminal  forfeiture,  for  viola- 
tions of  the  RICO  offenses  described  In  18 
U.S.C.  1962.  One  of  the  significant  proposed 
changes  in  the  current  RICO  forfeiture  pro- 
visions would  make  it  clear  that  property 
which  constitutes,  or  is  derived  from,  the 
proceeds  of  racketeering  activity  punishable 
under  18  U.S.C.  1962  is  subject  to  an  order 
of  criminal  forfeiture.  There  is  now  a  split 
In  Circuits  on  whether  such  racketeering 
profits  are  subject  to  forfeiture,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  granted  certiorari  in  Rus- 
sello  V.  United  States  (No.  82-472.  cert. 
granted  January  10.  1982)  to  review  this 
issue.  Other  of  the  more  significant  amend- 
ments to  section  1963  are  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  defendants  defeating 
forfeiture  actions  by  removing,  concealing, 
or  transferring  forfeitable  assets  prior  to 
conviction.  These  amendments  include  a 
provision  expanding  to  the  pre-lndlctment 
stage  the  courts"  authority  to  enter  restrain- 
ing orders,  a  provision  setting  out  clear  au- 
thority voiding  such  transfers  in  the  con- 
text of  criminal  forfeiture  actions,  and  a 
provision  permitting  the  court  to  order  the 
defendant  to  forfeit  substitute  assets  when 
the  property  originally  subject  to  forfeiture 
has  been  made  unavailable  at  the  time  of 
conviction. 

Part  B  of  this  title  makes  several  amend- 
ments to  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  The  most  significant  of 
the  amendmenu  in  Part  B  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  criminal  forfeiture  statute  that  would 
be  applicable  in  all  cases  involving  major 
criminal  violations  of  the  Act.  This  new 
statute  would  provide  for  the  criminal  for- 
feiture of  the  proceeds  of  drug  offenses  as 
well  as  other  property  used  In  the  commis- 
sion of  such  offenses,  and  would  reduce  the 
need  to  pursue  parallel  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  civil  forfeiture  actions.  This  for- 
feiture statute  would  also  include  several  of 
the  improvements  proposed  with  respect  to 
the  RICO  criminal  forfeiture  statute  in  part 


A  of  this  title.  Part  B  would  also  amend  the 
civil  forfeiture  provisions  of  the  narcotics 
laws  (21  U.S.C.  881)  to  allow.  In  certain  new 
circumstances,  the  forfeiture  of  real  proper- 
ty, and  to  require  the  stay  of  civil  forfeiture 
proceedings  pending  disposition  of  a  related 
criminal  case  In  those  Instances  where  the 
criminal  prosecution  and  forfeiture  action 
cannot,  or  should  not.  be  consolidated. 

Part  C  establishes  a  four-year  trial  pro- 
gram under  which  amounts  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  forfeiture  of  drug 
profits  and  other  drug-related  assets  are  to 
be  placed  In  a  special  fund  which  is  to  be 
made  available  for  appropriations  to  defray 
certain  expenses  that  are  Incurred  by  the 
Government  In  civil  and  criminal  forfeiture 
actions  under  title  21,  United  States  Code. 

Part  D  sets  forth  amendments  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  achieve  two  purposes:  first,  to  Im- 
prove civil  forfeiture  provisions  which  are 
applicable  noi.  only  to  forfeitures  under  the 
customs  laws,  but  also,  by  virtue  of  21 
U.S.C.  881,  to  forfeitures  under  the  drug 
laws;  second,  to  create  a  Customs  Forfeiture 
Fund  that  will  be  available  to  defray  forfeit- 
ure expenses  arising  out  of  seizures  and  for- 
feitures under  the  Customs  laws. 

//.  Section-by-section  analysis 

Section  301  provides  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Forfeiture  fVct 
of  1983."  j 

Part  A  j 

Section  302  amends  18  U.S.C.  1963,  the 
provision  which  sets  out  the  penalties  fdr  a 
violation  of  the  RICO  statute  (18  U.$.C. 
1962).  The  current  penalties  of  fine  andjim 
prisonment  are  retained,  but  the  provisions 
relating  to  criminal  forfeiture  have  been 
amended  and  expanded.  Each  of  the  subsec- 
tions of  18  U.S.C.  1963.  as  It  would!  be 
amended  by  section  302.  is  discussed  below: 
18  U.S.C.  1963(a)  j 

Section  1963(a)  sets  out  the  penalties  for  a 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1962.  It  carries  for- 
ward the  current  fine  and  imprisonment 
levels  and  describes  the  property  of  the  de- 
fendant that  is  subject  to  an  order  of  crimi- 
nal forfeiture.  The  substantive  change  is 
that  It  will  specifically  provide  for  the  for- 
feiture of  the  profits  generated  by  racket- 
eering activity  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  a 
RICO  prosecution.  Several  courts  have  held 
that  such  profits  are  not  currently  forfeit- 
able under  RICO,  and  tiiis  limiting  Interpre- 
tation has  significantly  diminished  the  utili- 
ty of  the  statute's  criminal  forfeiture  sanc- 
tion. The  criminal  forfeiture  provisions  of 
past  criminal  code  reform  legislation  have 
also  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of  proceeds. 
See  S.  Rept.  97-307.  p.  948.  As  noted  above, 
the  issue  of  the  forfeitabllity  of  RICO  prof- 
Its  is  now  pending  Supreme  Court  review. 
18  U.S.C.  1963(b) 

The  titles  amended  18  U.S.C.  1963(b)  em- 
phasizes that  property  subject  to  civil  for- 
feiture may  be  either  real  property  or  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible  personal  property,  and  un- 
derscores an  intent,  consistent  with  current 
law  (see.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Rubin,  559 
F.2d  975  (5th  Cir.  1977)).  that  the  concept  of 

■property"  as  used  in  section  1963  is  to  be 
broadly  construed. 
18  use.  1963(c). 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1963.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  a  codification  of  the  "taint"  theory 
long  recognized  in  forfeiture  cases.  Under 
this  theory,  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  illegal  acts  which  give  rise  to  the 
forfeiture.  From  that  time  forward,  the 
properly  is  tainted  and  remains  subject  to 


forfeiture  regardless  of  any  subsequent  dis- 
poslton.  Absent  such  a  principle,  a  defend- 
ant could  avoid  forfeiture  simply  by  trans- 
ferring his  property  prior  to  conviction. 
This  subsection  makes  It  clear,  however, 
(that  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  to  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  for  value,  the  person  may  assert 
his  Interest  In  the  property  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  subsection  (m). 

18  U.S.C.  1963(d). 

This  provision  is  new  to  the  law.  It  pro- 
vides that  where  property  found  to  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  has  been  removed,  con- 
cealed, transferred,  or  substantially  deplet- 
ed, the  court  may  order  that  the  defendant 
forfeit  substitute  assets.  This  subsection  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  most  serious  impediments 
to  significant  forfeitures.  Presently,  a  de- 
fendant may  avoid  the  impact  of  forfeiture 
simply  by  transferring  his  assets  to  another, 
placing  them  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  taking  other  actions  to  render  such 
property  unavailable  at  the  time  of  convic- 
tion. Section  1963(d)  addresses  this  problem. 
The  criminal  forfeiture  provision  of  past 
criminal  code  reform  legislation  has  also  in- 
cluded a  substitute  assets  provision.  See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-307.  page  948-949. 

18  U.S.C.  1963(e). 

This  provision  expands  the  current  au- 
thority of  the  courts  to  enter  restraining  or 
protective  orders  with  respect  to  property 
that  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  cur- 
rent restraining  order  authority,  set  out  at 
18  U.S.C.  1963.  is  limited  to  the  post-indict- 
ment period.  However,  defendants  often 
become  aware,  prior  to  Indictment,  of  a 
criminal  Investigation  and  will  move  to  con- 
ceal or  alienate  their  forfeitable  assets  at 
that  time.  To  address  this  problem,  section 
1963(e)(1)(B)  describes  certain  circum- 
stances under  which  the  government  may 
obain  a  pre-lndictment  restraining  order. 
Subsection  (e)(2)  articulates  the  circum- 
stances In  which  an  ex  parte  pre-lndlctment 
restraining  order  may  be  issued.  Such  an  ex 
parte  order  is  limited  to  a  term  of  ten  days, 
and  may  be  issued  only  when  It  appears  that 
the  giving  of  notice  will  result  in  the  trans- 
fer or  removal  of  the  property  before  an 
order  could  be  entered.  Subsection  (e)(3) 
permits  the  court  to  base  a  protective  order 
on  Information  not  admissible  under  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

18  U.S.C.  1963(f). 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  1963(f)  governs  mat- 
ters arising  during  the  period  from  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  forfeiture  until  the 
time  that  the  Attorney  General  directs  dis- 
position of  the  property.  For  the  most  part, 
these  provisions  are  drawn  from  current  law 
and  practice,  and  have  been  formulated  to 
provide  necessary  flexibility. 

18  U.S.C.  1963(g). 

Subsection  (g)  concerns  matters  regarding 
the  disposition  of  property,  and  is  drawn 
largely  from  current  law.  A  new  aspect  of 
this  provision  Is  that  It  specifically  author- 
izes the  court  to  stay  disposition  of  the  for- 
feited property  pending  an  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case  if  a  third  party  claiming  an  In- 
terest In  the  property  demonstrates  that 
such  disposition  will  result  in  irreparable 
injury,  harm,  or  loss  to  him.  Once  the  prop- 
erty has  been  disposed  of,  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  for- 
feiture and  sale,  including  costs  arising  from 
the  seizure,  maintenance,  and  custody  of 
the  property.  The  remaining  amounts  are  to 
be  deposited  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

18  use.  1963(h). 

Subsection  (h)  sets  forth  several  aspects 
of  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 


with  respect  to  property  that  has  been  or- 
dered forfeited.  This  authority  Is  In  essence 
carried  forward  from  existing  law.  although 
in  a  more  straightforward  manner. 
18  U.S.C.  1963(1). 

Under  current  18  U.S.C.  1963(c).  the  pro- 
cedures for  most  post-seizure  matters  are 
governed  by  the  customs  laws.  In  some  re- 
spects, however,  these  customs  law  provi- 
sions have  been  inadequate  In  addressing 
some  of  the  complex  issues  that  arise  in 
RICO  cases,  where  forfeited  property  may 
Include  interests  In  ongoing  businesses.  Sub- 
section (1)  therefore  permits  the  issuance  of 
regulations  to  govern  certain  post-seizure 
matters  which  may  be  drafted  to  address 
some  of  the  unique  problems  arising  In 
RICO  forfeiture  cases. 
18  U.S.C.  1963(j). 

This  provision  codifies  the  currently  rec- 
ognized limitations  on  the  commencement 
of  legal  actiorjs  by  third  parties  claiming  an 
interest  in  property  subject  to  forfeiture. 
See  United  States  v.  Mandel.  505  F.  Supp. 
189  (D.  Md.  1981). 
18  U.S.C.  1963(k). 

This  provision  emphasizes  the  current  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  to  enter  orders  of 
criminal  forfeiture  without  regard  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  property-a  principle  which 
distinguishes  criminal  forfeiture  actions 
from  in  rem  civil  forfeiture  actions. 
18  U.S.C.  1963(1). 

Subsection  (1)  of  section  1963.  as  amended 
by  this  title,  authorizes  the  court  to  order 
the  taking  of  depositions  to  facilitate  the 
identification  and  location  of  property  that 
has  been  ordered  forfeited  and  to  facilitate 
the  disposition  of  petitions  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture.  The  taking  of  such 
depositions  will  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
and  fair  consideration  of  these  matters  and 
will  permit  the  development  of  a  more  com- 
plete record. 

Subsection  (m)  of  section  1963  establishes 
a  judicial  procedure  for  third  parties  to 
assert  their  Interest  in  forfeitable  property. 

PaHB 

This  part  sets  out  various  amendments  to 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq.). 

Section  303  creates  a  new  generally  appU- 
cable  criminal  forfeiture  statute  for  all 
felony  violations  of  Titles  II  and  III  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  This  statute  is,  in  virtually  all 
respects,  identical  to  the  RICO  criminal  for- 
feiture statute  as  amended  by  section  302  of 
this  title,  and  will  appear  as  a  new  section  at 
the  end  of  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act.  The  new  drug  criminal  forfeiture  sec- 
tion is  divided  into  the  following  subsec- 
tions. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  sanction  of 
criminal  forfeiture  upon  a  defendants  con- 
viction for  a  felony  drug  offense.  Property 
which  is  subject  to  criminal  forfeiture  under 
this  provision  includes  the  proceeds  of  the 
drug  violation  (now  subject  to  civil  forfeit- 
ure under  21  U.S.C.  881(a)(6)).  property 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  to  commit  the 
violation  (such  property  is  largely  subject  to 
civil  forfeiture  under  current  21  U.S.C.  881). 
and  the  property  already  subject  to  criminal 
forfeiture  under  the  Continuing  Criminal 
Enterprise  statute  21  U.S.C.  848). 

Subsection  (b).  like  the  analogous  provi- 
sion of  18  U.S.C.  1963,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 302,  emphasize?  that  the  term  "proper- 
ty", as  used  in  subsection  (a),  is  to  be  broad- 
ly construed. 


Subsection  (O— see  analysis  of  section  302 
above  that  refers  to  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(c). 

Subsection  (d)— see  analysis  of  section  302 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  substi- 
tute assets  provision  of  new  18  U.S.C. 
1963(d). 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  a  permissive 
presumption  that  property  of  a  defendant  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  if  the  government  es- 
tablishes that  the  defendant  acquired  the 
property  at  or  within  a  reasonably  related 
time  after  the  commission  of  the  offense 
and  that  he  had  no  apparent  legal  sources 
of  income  to  explain  his  acquisition  of  the 
property.  This  provision  is  much  like  the 
"net  worth"  method  of  proof  commonly 
used  in  tax  cases.  Framed  as  a  permissive 
and  rebuttable  inference  rather  than  a  man- 
datory presumption,  this  provision  appears 
to  meet  constitutional  requirements  fully. 
See  Ulster  County  Court  v.  Allen,  442  U.S. 
140(1979). 

Subsection  (f)— see  analysis  of  section  302 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  protec- 
tive order  provision  of  new  18  U.S.C  1963(e). 
Subsection  (g)  recognizes  that  in  drug 
cases  forfeitable  assets  frequently  take  the 
form  of  cash,  precious  metals  and  gems,  and 
other  property  that  is  easily  moved  or  con- 
cealed. With  respect  to  such  property,  a  re- 
straining or  protective  order  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  assure  the  availability  of  the  prop- 
erty for  forfeiture.  Therefore,  this  section 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  of  sei- 
zure If  the  government  demonstrates  that  a 
protective  or  restraining  order  will  not  be 
sufficient. 

Subsection  (h)— see  analysis  of  section  302 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  provision 
of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(f),  governing  certain 
matters  arising  in  the  period  between  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  forfeiture  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  property. 

Subsection  (i)— see  analysis  of  section  302 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  provision 
of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(g),  which  governs 
matters  concerning  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty ordered  forfeited. 

Subsection  (j)— see  analysis  of  section  302 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  provision 
of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(h),  enumerating  the 
authorities  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Subsection  (k)  retains  the  current  applica- 
tion of  the  customs  laws  to  certain  matters 
arising  under  forfeitures  effected  under  title 
21.  United  States  Code.  See  21  U.S.C.  881(d). 
Subsection  (D— see  analysis  of  section  302 
above  that  refers  to  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(j). 
Subsection   (m)— see   analysis   of   section 

302  above   that   refers   to   new    18   U.S.C. 
1963(k). 

Subsection  (n)— see  analysis  of  section  302 
above  that  refers  to  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(1). 

Subsection  (o)  establishes  a  judicial  proce- 
dure for  third  parties  to  assert  claims  to  for- 
feitable property  that  is  similar  to  the  new 
procedure  in  18  U.S.C.  1963(m)  as  added  by 
this  title. 

Section  304  incorporates  in  21  U.S.C. 
824(f)  (relating  to  the  forfeiture  of  con- 
trolled substances  held  by  a  dispenser  or 
manufacturer  whose  registration  has  been 
revoked)  the  "taint"  theory  discussed  above 
under  sections  302  and  303. 

Section  305  deletes  the  separate  criminal 
forfeiture  provisions  of  the  Continuing 
Criminal  Enterprise  statute  (21  U.S.C.  848). 
Criminal  forfeiture  arising  out  of  a  violation 
of  this  statute  will  be  governed  by  the  new 
criminal  forfeiture  statute  set  out  in  section 

303  of  this  title. 

Section  306  amends  certain  provisions  of 
21  U.S.C.  881,  which  provides  for  the  civil 
forfeiture  of  a  variety  of  drug-related  prop- 


erty, and  which  also  governs  certain  proce- 
dural matters  both  in  civil  forfeitures  and  in 
criminal  forfeitures  under  the  CCE  statute. 

The  first  amendment  would  add  to  the  list 
of  property  subject  to  civil  forfeiture  real 
property  which  is  used  in  a  felony  violation 
of  title  21.  An  "innocent  owner"  exception 
like  that  now  included  in  other  provisions  of 
section  881(a)  is  included. 

The*  amendments  to  subsections  (b).  (c), 
(d).  and  (e)  of  section  881  are  essentially 
technical  and  conforming  amendments.  In 
addition,  two  new  subsections  are  added  to 
21  U.S.C.  881.  The  first  codifies  that  "taint" 
theory  now  clearly  applicable  in  civil  forfeit- 
ure actions.  The  second  provides  for  a  stay 
of  civil  forfeiture  proceedings  where  a  crimi- 
nal action  involving  the  offense  that  is  also 
the  basis  for  the  civil  forfeiture  suit  is  com- 
menced. Without  such  a  stay,  the  civil  pro- 
ceeding may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  prema- 
ture or  impermissibly  broad  discovery  of 
matters  that  will  arise  in  the  criminal  case. 

Section  307  adds  a  new  section  at  the  end 
of  Title  III  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  new  criminal  forfeiture 
statute  applies  in  cases  of  felony  violations 
involving  the  import  or  export  of  controlled 
substances. 

Section  308  is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

Part  C 
Section  309  amends  21  U.S.C.  881(e)  to 
achieve  two  purposes.  First,  it  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General  may  transfer  drug-re- 
lated property  forfeited  under  title  21. 
United  States  Code,  to  another  Federal 
agency,  or  to  an  assisting  State  or  local 
agency,  pursuant  to  section  616  of  the 
Tariff  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1616).  as  amended  in 
section  318  of  the  bill.  Often.  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  give  signifi- 
cant assistance  in  drug  investigations  that 
result  in  forfeitures  to  the  United  States. 
However,  there  is  presently  no  mechanism 
whereby  the  forfeited  property  may  be 
transferred  to  these  agencies  for  their  offi- 
cial use.  This  amendment,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tariff  Act  amendment  cited  above, 
will  permit  such  a  transfer  and  thereby 
should  enhance  important  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  drug  investigations.  The 
second  amendment  to  21  U.S.C.  881(e)  pro- 
vides for  the  deposit  of  moneys  realized  by 
the  United  States  in  drug  forfeitures  into 
the  Drug  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  created  by 
section  310. 

Section  310  amends  21  U.S.C.  881  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (j)  that  would 
create,  for  a  trial  four-year  period,  a  Drug 
Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  from  which  moneys 
could  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  mount- 
ing costs  associated  with  forfeiture  actions. 
(A  similar  fund  for  customs  forfeitures  is 
created  In  section  317  of  the  bill.)  Presently, 
when  any  amounts  are  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  forfeiture  of  drug- 
related  assets,  these  amounts  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  available  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  forfeiture  in  those  cases 
where  the  expenses  associated  with  the  for- 
feiture of  a  particular  piece  of  property 
exceed  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale  of 
the  property.  Under  new  subsection  (j).  the 
amounts  realized  in  profitable  forfeitures 
would  be  deposited  in  a  Drug  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  which  would  be  available,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  for  payments,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  for 
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four  specified  purposes.  These  purposes  are; 
(1)  the  payment  of  expenses  necessary  to  in- 
ventory, safeguard,  maintain,  advertise  or 
sell  the  property,  including  payments  for 
contract  services  or  payments  to  State  and 
local  agencies  which  may  provide  these  serv- 
ices; (2)  payments  for  information  or  assist- 
ance relating  to  a  drug  offense  or  leading  to 
a  forfeiture  of  drug  assets;  (3)  the  compro- 
mise and  payment  of  valid  liens  against  for- 
feited property;  and  (4)  disbursements  to  in- 
nocent persons  in  connection  with  the  re- 
mission and  mitigation  of  forfeiture. 
Reward  payments  from  the  Fund  in  excess 
of  $10,000  must  be  authorized  by  either  the 
Attorney  General.  Deputy  Attorney  Gener- 
al, Associate  Attorney  General,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. These  rewards  also  may  not 
exceed  a  maximum  of  $150,000,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  reward  in  a  forfeiture  case,  the 
lesser  of  $150,000  or  one-quarter  the 
amount  realized  by  the  United  States  in  the 
forfeiture  action. 

The  authorized  level  of  appropriations 
from  the  Fund  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1988  is  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  or  the  total 
amount  deposited  in  the  Fund  in  the  prior 
fiscal  year.  This  appropriation  ceiling  ap- 
plies to  money  for  the  first  three  purposes 
of  the  Fund  specified  in  subsection  (jxl). 
For  the  fourth  purpose— disbursements  to 
innocent  persons  granted  remission  or  miti- 
gation of  forfeiture— moneys  may  be  appro- 
priated from  the  fund  as  may  be  necessary. 
Not  less  than  four  months  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  General  is  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report  on 
the  amounts  deposited  in  the  Fund  and  ex- 
penditures made  out  of  moneys  appropri- 
ated from  the  Fund. 

PaHD 

Part  D  of  title  III  sets  forth  several 
amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
These  provisions  govern  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  property  under  the  customs  laws, 
and  are  also  applicable,  by  virtue  of  21 
U.S.C.  881.  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  drug- 
related  property.  Briefly,  these  amendments 
provide  for;  (1)  the  expanded  use  of  effi- 
cient administrative  forfeiture  proceedings 
in  cases  in  which  no  party  comes  forward  to 
contest  a  forfeiture  action;  (2)  enhanced  co- 
operation between  Federal  and  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  by  permit- 
ting the  transfer  of  federally  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  assisting  State  and  local  agencies 
and  by  providing  clear  authority  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  Federal  forfeiture  actions  in 
favor  of  forfeitures  under  State  law;  and  <3) 
the  creation  of  a  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund 
to  be  available  to  defray  expenses  associated 
with  forfeiture  actions  under  the  customs 
laws. 

Section  311  amends  19  U.S.C.  1607.  which 
in  conjuction  with  sections  1608  and  1609  of 
title  19.  United  States  Code,  currently  gov- 
erns the  procedures  for  the  forfeiture  of 
property  valued  at  $10,000  or  less.  Under 
these  provisions,  notice  of  the  seizure  of  the 
property  is  to  be  published  and  written 
notice  is  to  be  given  to  each  party  who  ap- 
pears to  have  an  interest  in  the  property.  If 
no  party  comes  forward  to  contest  the  for- 
feiture, the  property  may  be  forfeited  in  an 
administrative  proceeding  pursuant  to  19 
use.  1609.  If  a  party  does  contest  the  for 
feiture  and  posts  the  bond  required  under 
19  U.S.C.  1608,  a  judicial  proceeding  must  be 
held  regarding  the  forfeiture.  Significant 
numbers  of  forfeitures  under  the  drug  and 
customs  laws  are  uncontested.  However,  the 
more  efficient  administrative  forfeiture  pro- 


ceeding is  available  only  with  respect  to  a 
limited  number  of  these  cases  t>ecause  the 
property  involved  frequently  exceeds  the 
current  $10,000  valuation  ceiling.  Thus,  in  a 
significant  number  of  cases,  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  required  even  though  the  for- 
feiture action  goes  uncontested.  In  these 
cases,  the  overcrowding  of  court  dockets 
often  means  a  delay  of  more  than  one  year 
before  the  case  may  t>e  heard,  and  during 
this  period  of  delay  the  property  is  subject 
to  deterioration  and  the  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment in  maintaining  and  safeguarding  the 
property  escalate.  To  address  this  problem, 
section  311  and  other  of  the  amendments 
set  out  in  Part  D  amend  current  law  to 
make  administrative  forfeiture  proceedings 
available  in  uncontested  cases  involving;  (1) 
property  of  a  value  of  up  to  $100,000;  (2) 
any  property  the  importation  of  which  is 
prohibited  (as  under  current  law);  and  (3) 
any  conveyances  used  to  transport  illicit 
drugs. 

Section  312  amends  19  U.S.C.  1608  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  bond  which  is  to  be 
filed  by  a  party  wishing  to  contest  the  for- 
feiture of  property  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  19  U.S.C.  607  (i.e.,  property  valued  at 
$100,000  or  less  or  conveyances  of  illicit 
drugs)  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  this  bond  is  set  at  $250,  an  amount 
so  low  that  it  neither  acts  to  discourage  the 
filing  of  clearly  frivolous  suits  nor  reflects 
the  substantial  costs  to  the  government  in 
pursuing  a  judicial  forfeiture.  As  amended 
by  section  312,  the  bond  would  be  set  at  the 
lesser  of  $5,000  of  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  property,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $250. 
This  increased  bond  is  also  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  in  light  of  amendment  to  19 
U.S.C.  1607  by  section  311  the  bond  provi- 
sion will  apply  to  cases  involving  property  of 
significantly  greater  value  than  under 
present  law.  Of  course,  the  t>ond  require- 
ment is  subject  to  the  established  authority 
of  the  courts,  because  of  due  process  re- 
quirements, to  reduce  or  dispense  with  a  re- 
quired bond  where  a  claimant  is  unable  to 
post  it. 

Section  313  amends  19  U.S.C.  1609  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deposit  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  property  forfeited  under  the  customs 
law  into  the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  es- 
tablished in  section  317. 

Section  314  amends  19  U.S.C.  1610  to  con- 
form to  the  amendments  discussed  above  re- 
garding 19  U.S.C.  607.  As  under  current  law. 
section  1610  requires  a  judicial  forfeiture 
for  all  property  not  governed  by  the  proce- 
dures set  out  in  sections  1607  through  1609 
of  title  19.  United  States  Code.  Thus,  if  the 
value  of  the  property  seized  exceeds  the 
limits  described  in  19  U.S.C.  1607.  as  amend- 
ed in  section  311  of  this  title,  a  judicial  for- 
feiture is  required  regardless  of  whether  the 
forfeiture  is  contested. 

Section  315  sets  forth  an  amendment  to  19 
U.S.C.  1612.  which  permits,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  summary  sale  of  a  wasting 
asset,  to  conform  with  the  amendment  to  19 
U.S.C.  607.  discussed  above  in  relation  to 
section  311  of  the  bill. 

Section  416  sets  forth  conforming  amend- 
ments to  19  use.  1613  to  provide  for  the 
deposit  of  customs  forfeiture  proceeds  into 
the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  established  in 
section  317  of  the  bill. 

Section  317  amends  the  Tariff  Act  by  cre- 
ating a  new  section  that  will  provide  for  the 
deposit  of  the  proceeds  of  forfeitures  under 
the  customs  laws  into  a  Customs  Forfeiture 
Fund  which  is  to  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  associated  with  forfeiture 
actions.  It  parallels  the  Drug  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  established  in  section  310. 


Section  318  creates  a  new  section  616  of 
the  Tariff  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1616)  to  govern 
certain  dispositions  of  forfeited  property. 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  new  section  permits 
the  transfer  of  forfeited  property  to  an- 
other Federal  agency,  or  to  a  State  or  local 
agency  which  participated  in  the  case  which 
led  to  the  forfeiture.  Subsection  (b)  provides 
for  the  discontinuance  of  a  Federal  forfeit- 
ure action  in  favor  of  State  or  local  forfeit- 
ure proceedings.  Subsection  (c)  makes  clear 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  trans- 
fer the  seized  property  directly  to  State  or 
local  authorities  where  a  forfeiture  action  is 
discontinued  under  subsection  (b),  and  sub- 
section (d)  provides  for  notice  to  be  given  to 
all  interested' parties  to  advise  them  of  such 
a  discontinuance  of  Federal  proceedings. 

Section  319  amends  19  U.S.C.  1619  to  in- 
crease from  $50,000  to  $150,000  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  reward  that  may  be  paid 
for  information  leading  to  a  forfeiture.  As 
under  current  law.  however,  the  amount  of 
such  an  award  may  not  exceed  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  realized  by  the  United  States 
from  the  forfeiture. 

Section  320  adds  a  new  section  589  to  the 
Tariff  Act  to  describe  the  arrest  authority 
of  customs  officers. 

Section  321  amends  several  sections  of  the 
Tariff  Act  to  provide  that  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  aircraft  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
other  conveyances.  Other  amendments  to 
the  Tariff  Act  in  preceding  sections  of  Part 
D  of  this  title  provided  for  the  same  change. 

Section  322  amends  19  U.S.C.  1644  to  cor- 
rect an  outdated  reference  to  49  U.S.C.  177 
by  substituting  a  reference  to  the  current 
applicable  provision  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

Section  323  adds  a  new  section  600  to  the 
Tariff  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  all  seizure 
effected  by  customs  officers  are  to  be  gov- 
erned by  sections  602  through  609  of  the 
Tariff  Act  unless  other  procedures  for  sei- 
zure are  provided. 

TITLE  IV— INSANITY  DEFENSE  REFORM 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  amends  various  provi- 
sions of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
relating  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
Federal  courts  with  respect  to  offenders 
who  are  or  have  been  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect.  Among  the  mat- 
ters provided  for  by  these  amendments  are 
the  determination  of  mental  competency  to 
stand  trial,  the  determination  of  the  exist- 
ence of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  a 
limitation  of  the  scope  of  a  separate  insan- 
ity defense,  and  the  post-trial  hospitaliza- 
tion of  defendants  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect. 

Section  402  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
20  to  title  18  to  limit  the  insanity  defense. 
The  section  provides  that  insanity  is  a  de- 
fense only  if.  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  the 
defendant,  "as  a  result  of  a  severe  mental 
disease  or  defect  was  unable  to  appreciate 
the  nature  and  quality  or  the  wrongfulness 
of  his  act."  Mental  disease  or  defect  would 
not  otherwise  constitute  a  defense.  The  new 
section  also  shifts  to  the  defendant  the 
burden  of  proving  his  insanity  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence.  This  limitation  of  the 
insanity  defense  in  effect  eliminates  the  vo- 
litional portion  of  the  two-pronged  ALI- 
Model  Penal  Code  test  for  insanity  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  federal  courts. 
That  test  for  insanity  states  that  "[a] 
person  is  not  responsible  for  criminal  con- 
duct if  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 


substantial  capacity  to  appreciate  the  crimi- 
nality of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  law." 

The  volitional  portion  of  the  test  is  elimi- 
nated because  there  is  much  stronger  agree- 
ment among  psychiatrists  about  the  defend- 
ant's understanding  of  his  acts  than  about 
the  concept  of  volition.  A  December  1982, 
statement  by  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation on  the  Insanity  Defense  noted 
that  "[tlhe  line  between  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse and  an  impulse  not  resulted  is  prob- 
ably no  sharper  than  that  between  twilight 
and  dusk."  While,  the  cognitive  portion  is 
retained,  section  406  of  the  bill  amends  Rule 
704  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure to  forbid  an  expert  psychiatric  witness 
from  stating  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
defendants  mental  state  or  condition  con- 
stituted a  defense.  Frequently,  in  insanity 
defense  trials  prosecution  and  defense  psy- 
chiatrists agree  about  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  defendant's  mental  disorder.  They 
disagree  over  the  probable  relationship  be- 
tween this  disorder  and  the  defendant's 
ability  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct.  This  relationship  is  treated  as  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine. 

Section  403  of  the  bill  provides  a  compre- 
hensive amendment  of  current  chapter  313 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Proposed 
section  4241  deals  with  the  determination  of 
mental  competency  to  stand  trial.  Section 
4242  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  ex- 
istence of  insanity  at  the  time  of  an  offense. 
Section  4243  provides  for  the  hospitalization 
of  a  person  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity. 
Section  4244  deals  with  the  hospitalization 
of  a  convicted  person  who  is  suffering  from 
a  mental  disease  or  defect.  Section  4245 
covers  the  hospitalization  of  an  imprisoned 
person  who  suffers  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect.  Section  4246  deals  with  the  situation 
of  such  a  person  who  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased. Section  4247  contains  general  provi- 
sion for  chapter  313. 

TITLE  V.  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  AMENDMENTS 

Part  A— Drug  penalties 
The  purpose  of  Title  V  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  a  more  rational  penalty  structure 
for  the  major  drug  trafficking  offenses  pun- 
ishable under  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
(21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  Trafficking  in  illicit 
drugs  is  one  of  the  most  serious  crime  prob- 
lems facing  the  country,  yet  the  present 
penalties  for  major  drug  offenses  are  often 
inconsistent  or  inadequate.  This  title  pri- 
marily focuses  on  three  major  problems 
with  current  drug  penalties. 

First,  with  the  exception  of  offenses  in- 
volving marihuana  (see  21  U.S.C.  841(b)(6)). 
the  severity  of  current  drug  penalties  is  de- 
termined exclusively  by  the  nature  of  the 
controlled  substance  involved.  While  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  relative  dangerousness 
of  a  particular  drug  should  have  a  bearing 
on  the  penalty  for  its  importation  or  distri- 
bution, another  important  factor  is  the 
amount  of  the  drug  involved.  Without  the 
inclusion  of  this  factor,  penalties  for  traf- 
ficking in  especially  large  quantities  of  ex- 
tremely dangerous  drugs  are  often  inad- 
equate. Thus,  under  current  law  the  penalty 
for  trafficking  in  500  grams  of  heroin  is  the 
same  as  that  provided  for  an  offense  involv- 
ing 10  grams.  The  drug  penalties  schedule 
of  the  criminal  code  reform  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  in  the  prior  Congress  (S.  Rep. 
No.  97-307.  97th  Cong..  1st  Sess.)  addressed 
this  problem  by  punishing  as  a  Class  B 
felony  (up  to  25  years'  imprisonment)  of- 
fenses involving  trafficking  in  large 
amounts  of  opiates   and   other   extremely 


dangerous  drugs.  Based  on  this  approach, 
this  title  amends  21  U.S.C  841  and  960  to 
provide  for  more  severe  penalties  than  are 
currently  available  for  such  major  traffick- 
ing offenses. 

The  second  problem  addressed  by  this 
title  is  the  current  fine  levels  for  major  drug 
offenses.  Drug  trafficking  is  enormously 
profitable.  Yet  current  fine  levels  are.  in  re- 
lation to  the  illicit  profits  generated,  woe- 
fully inadequate.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
major  drug  transaction  to  produce  profiU  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  the  most  recent- 
ly enacted  penalty  for  distribution  of  large 
amounU  of  marihuana  (21  U.S.C.  841(b)(6)). 
the  maximum  fine  that  may  be  imposed  is 
$25,000.  This  title  provides  more  realistic 
fine  levels  that  can  serve  as  appropirate 
punishments  for,  and  deterrents  to,  these 
tremendously  lucrative  crimes. 

A  third  problem  addressed  by  this  title  is 
the  disparate  sentencing  for  offenses  involv- 
ing Schedule  I  and  II  substances,  which  de- 
pends on  whether  the  controlled  substance 
involved  in  the  offense  is  a  narcotic  or  non- 
narcotic drug.  Offenses  involving  Schedule  I 
and  II  narcotic  drugs  (opiates  and  cocaine) 
are  punishable  by  a  maximum  of  15  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  $25,000  fine,  but  in  the 
case  of  all  other  Schedule  I  and  II  sub- 
stances, the  maximum  penalty  is  only  five 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  $15,000  fine.  The 
same  penalty  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  a 
violation  involving  a  Schedule  III  substance. 
This  penalty  structure  is  at  odds  with  the 
fact  that  non-narcotic  Schedule  I  and  II 
controlled  substances  include  such  extreme- 
ly dangerous  drugs  as  PCP.  LSD.  metham- 
phetamines.  and  methaqualone,  and  federal 
prosecutions  involving  these  drugs  typically 
involve  huge  amounts  of  illicit  income  and 
sophisticated  organizations.  Removing  the 
distinction,  for  the  purposes  of  sentencing, 
between  narcotic,  as  opposed  to  non-narcot- 
ic, controlled  substances  in  Schedules  I  and 
II  was  proposed  in  S.  1951  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  this  concept  is  included  in  this 
title. 

The  bin  amends  21  U.S.C.  841(b).  the  pro- 
vision which  sets  out  the  penalties  for  the 
most  serious  domestic  drug  trafficking  of- 
fenses. Section  841(b)(1)  is  the  current  law 
that  describes  the  penalties  for  offenses  in- 
volving controlled  substances  in  Schedules  1, 
II,  and  III.  Although  marihuana  Is  a  Sched- 
ule I  controlled  substance,  trafficking  In 
amounts  over  1,000  pounds  Is  currently  gov- 
erned by  21  U.S.C.  841(b)(6).  and  distribu- 
tion of  small  amounts  for  no  remuneration 
is  treated  as  mere  possession  under  21 
U.S.C.  841(b)(4).  Currently,  offenses  involv- 
ing narcotic  Schedule  I  and  II  substances 
(narcotic  Schedule  I  and  II  controlled  sub- 
stances are  opiates  and  cocaine;  see  21 
U.S.C.  802(16))  are  governed  by  section 
841(b)(1)(A).  while  offenses  involving  non- 
narcotic Schedule  I  and  II  substances  and 
all  Schedule  III  substances  are  governed  by 
section  841(b)(1)(B).  This  part  of  the  bill 
would  redesignate  these  subparagraphs  as 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  and  create  a  new 
subparagraph  (A)  under  section  841(b)(1) 
that  would  provide,  for  offenses  Involving 
large  amounts  of  particularly  dangerous 
drugs,  higher  penalties  than  those  now  pro- 
vided under  section  841. 

Under  this  new  section  841(b)(1)(A),  an  of- 
fense involving  (i)  100  grams  or  more  of  an 
opiate:  (ID  a  kilogram  or  more  of  cocaine  (a 
more  complex  manner  of  defining  opiates 
and  cocaine  is  necessary  In  the  amendment 
because  of  the  way  In  which  such  sub- 
stances are  defined  elsewhere  in  title  21); 


(Hi)  500  grams  or  more  of  PCP:  or  (iv)  five 
grams  or  more  of  LSD.  would  be  punishable 
by  a  ma:<imum  of  20  years'  Imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $250,000.  Consistent  with  the 
current  structure  of  section  841,  these  maxi- 
mum penalities  would  l>e  doubled  where  the 
defendant  has  a  prior  felony  drug  convic- 
tion. The  bill's  decription  of  the  prior  of- 
fense which  may  trigger  the  more  severe 
penalty  does,  however,  differ  from  the  de- 
scription used  in  current  law.  In  current 
law,  this  enhanced  sentencing  is  available 
only  in  the  case  of  a  prior  federal  felony 
drug  conviction.  The  bill  would  permit  prior 
State  and  foreign  felony  drug  convictions  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  as  well.  The  prior 
conviction-language  of  current  provisions  of 
section  841  and  of  section  962  (relating  to 
importation  and  exportation  offenses)  has 
been  amended  in  a  similar  manner  to  in- 
clude State  and  foreign,  as  well  as  federal, 
felony  drug  convictions. 

All  other  offenses  involving  a  Schedule  I 
or  II  substance,  except  those  involving  less 
than  50  kilograms  of  marihuana.  10  kilo- 
grams of  hashish,  or  one  kilogram  of  hash- 
ish oil,  are  to  be  punished  under  section 
841(b)(1)(B).  Thus,  the  current  distinction, 
for  purposes  of  punishment.  Isetween  Sched- 
ule I  and  II  substances  which  are  narcotic 
drugs  and  those  which  are  not  has  been 
abandoned.  The  maximum  15-year  term  of 
Imprisonment  currently  applicable  to  of- 
fense involving  narcotic  Schedule  I  and  II 
substances  is  retained.  However,  the  current 
maximum  fine  level  of  $25,000  has  been 
raised  to  $125,000.  By  virtue  of  current  sec- 
tion 841(b)(6),  offenses  involving  large 
amounts  of  marihuana  are  already  punish- 
able at  this  15  years/$125,000  fine  level. 
Similarly,  offenses  Involving  Schedule  III 
substances  and  lesser  amounts  of  marihua- 
na, hashish,  and  hashish  oil,  governed  In 


the  amendment  by  section  702(1  )(C),  are 
punishable  at  the  current  level  of  five  years' 
imprisonment,  but  the  maximum  fine  has 
been  raised  from  $15,000  to  $50,000.  Mari- 
huana is  currently  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  Schedule  III  controlled  sub- 
stance when  the  amount  involved  is  less 
than  1.000  pounds.  Thus,  this  formula  is 
generally  consistent  with  current  law. 

Section  841(b)(2)  is  amended  to  raise  the 
fine  level  for  a  violation  involving  a  Sched- 
ule IV  substance  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 
Also  included  is  the  amendment  noted 
above  in  relation  to  new  section 
841(b)(1)(A),  which  would  treat  State  and 
foreign,  as  well  as  federal,  felony  drug  con- 
victions as  prior  convictions  for  the  purpose 
of  existing  enhanced  sentencing  provisions. 

Section  841(b)(3)  is  amended  to  raise  the 
fine  level  for  a  violation  involving  a  Sched- 
ule V  substance  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  section  841(b) 
are  deleted.  Current  paragraph  (5)  provides 
special  penalties  for  violations  Involving 
PCP.  Since  PCP  has  not  been  designated  as 
a  Schedule  II  substance,  this  special  provi- 
sion is  no  longer  necessary.  Current  para- 
graph (6)  provides  for  heightened  penalties 
for  trafficking  in  large  amounts  of  marihua- 
na. Since  this  title  provides  that  such  of- 
fenses would  be  punishable  under  section 
841(b)(1)(B)  by  a  maximum  penalty  of  15 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  $125,000  fine, 
this  special  provision  Is  no  longer  necessary. 

21  U.S.C.  960(b).  which  sets  out  the  penal- 
ties for  the  major  drug  Importation  and  ex- 
portation offenses,  is  amended  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  amendments  to  21 
U.S.C.  841(b)  discussed  above.  Each  of  the 
paragraphs  of  this  section  is  discussed 
below. 
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A  new  section  960(b)(1)  is  created  which 
provides  for  heightened  penalties  for  impor- 
tation offenses  involving  large  amounts  of 
extremely  dangerous  drugs.  This  section  is 
analogous  to  the  new  section  841(b)(1)(A). 

Section  960.  as  w^  done  with  respect  to 
section  841(b)(l)/1s  amended  to  consolidate 
the  treatment  of  offenses  involving  all 
Schedules  1  and  II  substances  except  lesser 
amounts  of  marihuana  and  hashish.  The 
current  15-year  level  of  imprisonment  is  re- 
tained, but  the  fine  is  elevated  from  $25,000 
to  $125,000.  as  was  done  with  respect  to  the 
analogous  offense  under  section  841(b)(  1 ). 

Current  section  960(b)(2)  (redesignated  as 
section  960(b)(3)  in  the  amendment),  which 
now  governs  offenses  involving  all  con- 
trolled sut>stances  other  than  Schedule  I 
and  II  narcotic  drugs,  as  amended,  would 
continue  to  govern  violations  involving 
lesser  amounts  of  marihuana  and  hashish 
and  all  Schedule  III.  IV.  and  V  substances, 
would  retain  the  current  five-year  maxi- 
mum term  of  imprisonment,  and  would  raise 
the  current  fine  of  $15,000  to  $50,000. 
UrUike  21  U.S.C.  841(b).  21  U.S.C.  960  does 
not  provide  separate  penalties  for  offenses 
involving  Schedule  IV  and  V  substances. 

21  U.S.C.  962  is  amended  to  permit  prior 
State  and  foreign,  as  well  as  Federal,  felony 
drug  convictions  to  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section's  enhanced  sentenc- 
ing for  repeat  drug  offenders.  As  noted 
above,  various  provisions  of  21  U.S.C.  841(b) 
were  amended  in  a  similar  manner. 

Part  B— Diversion  control  amendments 

Following  a  statement  of  findings  and  dec- 
larations, this  part  of  Title  V  amends  Sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(CSA)  to  define  the  term  'isomer"  and  rede- 
fine the  term  "narcotic  drug."  Confusion 
has  arisen  in  some  courts  concerning  the 
control  of  isomers  of  certain  drugs,  particu- 
larly cocaine.  Similarly,  certain  ambiguities 
in  the  definition  of  narcotic  drug  are  cor- 
rected relating  to  cocaine  and  concentrated 
poppy  straw. 

This  part  goes  on  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  establish  a 
new  emergency  authority  to  place  an  uncon- 
trolled substance  under  temporary  controls 
which  provide  for  registration,  recordkeep- 
ing, and  criminal  penalties  of  up  to  five  (5) 
years.  This  would  permit  DEA  to  deal  with 
rapidly  developing  situations  in  which  a  new 
or  uncontrolled  drug  suddenly  becomes  a 
public  danger. 

This  part  then  draws  together  and  ex- 
pands existing  authorities  which  permit  cer- 
tain drug  compounds  to  be  exempted  from 
the  CSA.  This  will  clarify  present  ambigu- 
ities in  the  law  and  also  permit  exemption 
of  certain  compounds  not  intended  for 
human  or  animal  administration. 

The  amendment  to  section  302  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  would  enable  the  At- 
torney General  to  determine  by  regulation 
the  frequency  with  which  practitioners 
must  register,  though  In  no  case,  more  than 
once  annually  or  less  than  once  in  three 
years.  This  will  permit  DEA  to  allow  98  per- 
cent of  its  approximately  600.000  registrants 
to  register  once  every  three  years  instead  of 
annually  as  the  law  now  requires.  If  this 
were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  then  DEA 
could  by  regulation,  revert  to  a  two-year,  or 
one-year  requirement. 

The  new  section  303  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  would  greatly  alter  the 
standards  required  for  the  registration  of 
practitioners.  Currently,  the  requirement  Is 
only  that  they  be  licensed  by  state  law.  The 
new  standard  will  enable  DEA  to  consider 
recommendations    of    the    state    licensing 


board,  special  limitations,  and  applicants' 
prior  conviction  record  and  other  related 
matters.  This  will  give  t>oth  DEA  and  state 
licensing  boards  improved  ability  to  deny 
practitioners  the  right  to  utilize  controlled 
drugs  in  appropriate  cases:  however,  the 
burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the  Government 
in  an  administrative  hearing. 

The  amended  section  304  of  the  Con- 
trolled Sut>stances  Act.  which  currently  pro- 
vides for  revocation  and  suspension  of  regis- 
tration, will  correct  the  present  situation  in 
which  the  law  does  not  specifically  provide 
that  failure  to  maintain  the  standards  re- 
quired for  registration  will  be  a  cause  for 
suspension  of  registration. 

The  amendments  to  section  304  would 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  place  under 
seal  any  controlled  substances  possessed  by 
registrants  who  have  ceased  to  do  business 
or  whose  registration  has  expired.  DEA  has 
such  authority  in  many  cases.  This  simply 
corrects  an  oversight  In  the  1970  law. 

The  modifications  to  section  307  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  would  exempt 
practitioners  from  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  drugs  which  are  prescribed.  The 
amendment  will  broaden  the  current  ex- 
emption for  prescribing  which  now  relates 
only  to  narcotic  drugs.  It  also  eliminates  the 
blanket  exemption  for  administration  which 
is  now  addressed  in  307(c)(1)(B). 

In  addition,  the  new  section  307  would 
exempt  practitioners  from  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  the  administration  of  drugs, 
but  only  when  this  represents  an  (x;casional 
activity.  It  also  eliminates  exemption  for  oc- 
casional dispensing.  This  provision  narrows 
the  current  exemption  for  administering, 
eliminates  the  exemption  for  dispensing, 
and  increases  DEA's  ability  to  detect  diver- 
sion at  the  practitioner  level. 

In  addition,  distributors  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  provide  peri- 
odic reports  on  sales  and  distribution  of 
Schedule  I.  II  and  III  Substances.  These  will 
be  limited  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to 
major  drugs  of  concern.  At  present,  distribu- 
tors are  only  required  to  file  such  reports 
for  narcotic  drugs. 

Registrants  would  also  be  required  to 
report  changes  of  address.  This  Is  necessary 
In  view  of  the  plan  to  increase  the  length  of 
registration  to  three  years. 

The  amendment  to  section  402  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  establishes  penalties 
for  violations  of  registrant  requirements  by 
adding  an  additional  violation  for  produc- 
tion or  procurement  of  drugs  in  excess  of 
quota  llmitationsyrhis  change  is  in  part 
necessary  becaus^of  the  extension  of  quota 
requirements  to  Schedule  III  drugs  and  be- 
cause of  an  oversight  in  drafting  the  origi- 
nal Act  of  1970.  This  adds  an  additional  vio- 
lation for  it  would  also  be  an  offense  to 
make  use  of  an  expired  registration  number; 
this  is  to  correct  an  oversight  in  the  original 
act. 

The  amendment  to  section  503  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  provides  special 
grant  authority  and  authorizes  resources  for 
expansion  of  DEA's  State  Assistance  Pro- 
gram to  help  state  and  local  governments 
suppress  the  diversion  of  controlled  sub- 
stances. DEA's  program  to  sissist  states  in 
establishing  diversion  Investigation  units 
has  proven  successful;  however,  because  of 
lack  of  explicit  authority  and  necessary  re- 
sources, states  have  been  hindered  in  estab- 
lishing such  programs.  The  new  authority 
will  respond  to  this  problem. 

The  amendment  to  section  511  provides 
for  the  forfeiture  of  controlled  substances 
possessed  In  violation  of  the  law.  This  will 


correct  an  oversight  in  the  original  Act 
which  included  "manufacture."  "distribu- 
tion," etc.,  but  not  "possession." 

The  first  of  several  amendments  to  the 
Import/Export  Act  amends  Section  1002  to 
authorize  the  Importation  of  limited  quanti- 
ties of  certain  drugs  for  scientific  and  re- 
search purposes.  The  need  for  such  a  provi- 
sion to  assist  research  has  continually  arisen 
since  the  original  law  was  enacted  in  1970. 

The  new  section  1002  also  authorizes  the 
importation  of  poppy  straw  and  its  concen- 
trate in  addition  to  crude  opium.  There  is  a 
demonstrated  need  for  such  authority. 

Section  1002  is  also  amended  to  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  require,  by  regula- 
tion, import  permits  for  controlled  sub- 
stances in  Schedule  III.  This  expands  the 
current  authority  to  require  import  permits, 
which  now  extends  only  to  Schedules  I  and 
II  and  all  narcotic  drugs  in  any  Schedule.  It 
allows  the  use  of  discretion  as  to  whether  to 
require  a  declaration  or  permit. 

The  amendment  to  section  1003  permits 
the  Attorney  General  to  ensure  that  the 
foreign  government  of  destination  has  ap- 
proved import  for  consumption  and  not 
merely  for  transhipment.  This  will  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  present  law  and  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  require  the  document- 
ing proof  necessary  to  help  assure  that  the 
United  States  does  not  become  a  source 
country  for  International  diversion. 

The  amendment  to  section  1007  requires 
registration  of  persons  who  export  Schedule 
V  drugs.  At  present,  the  registration  re- 
quirement applies  to  all  of  the  Schedules 
except  V.  This  has  created  some  confusion 
within  the  Industry,  and  Is  an  anomaly  In 
the  "closed  system"  of  drug  regulation. 

The  amendment  to  section  1008  lists  the 
standards  which  must  be  met  to  register  for 
Import  and  export  activity.  At  present  the 
standards  are  incorporated  by  reference  to 
another  part  of  the  law.  thus  making  the 
Act  difficult  and  confusing  to  use.  This  in- 
volves no  change  in  substantive  require- 
ments. 

Section  1008  is  also  amended  to  extend 
the  drug  specific  nature  of  Schedule  I  and 
II  import/export  registrations  to  those  for 
Schedule  III,  IV.  and  V.  In  addition,  the  re- 
vised section  1008  would  list  the  specific 
standards  required  for  registration  of  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  drugs  In  Schedules 
III.  IV.  and  V.  Again  the  purpose  is  to  elimi- 
nate confusing  cross-references  which  now 
exist  in  the  law.  There  is  no  change  In  sub- 
stantive requirements. 

The  final  change  in  section  1008  Is  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  deny,  revoke,  or  sus- 
pend a  registration.  The  purpose  here  is  to 
eliminate  confusing  cross-references  which 
exist  in  the  present  drug  law. 

TITLE  VI— JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

Title  VI  of  this  bill  sulwtantlally  amends 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  streamline  the 
current  research,  statistics,  and  assistance 
program,  to  reauthorize  these  programs, 
and  to  create  a  criminal  justice  facilities 
program.  In  addition,  the  current  prison  in- 
dustries provisions  are  expanded  to  permit 
broader  participation.  A  substantially  iden- 
tical set  of  provisions  has  been  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  separately  as  S. 
53.  For  a  further  discussion,  see  the  report 
on  S.  53  and  the  discussion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  March  16,  1983  relating  to 
title  VIII  of  S.  829. 


TITLE  VII— SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AMENDMENTS 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  make  It 
easier  for  the  federal  government  to  trans- 
fer to  the  State  and  local  governments  sur- 
plus federal  property  for  use  by  the  trans- 
feree for  the  care  or  rehabilitation  of  crimi- 
nal offenders.  The  provisions  are  also  in 
accord  with  Recommendation  56  of  the  At- 
torney General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime,  which  cited  the  transfer  of  surplus 
property  for  this  purpose  as  a  "significant 
opportunity  for  Federal  Involvement  In 
easing  State  and  local  correctional  facility 
overcrowding."  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime.  Final  Report,  p.  79 

(1981).  „  _,       , 

The  bill  amends  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  484)  to  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  transfer  or  convey  to  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  any  political  subdivision 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  surplus  property 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
required  for  a  correctional  facility  by  the 
transferee  or  grantee.  Because  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  as  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  particular  facilities  for  par- 
ticular corrections  programs,  the  Attorney 
General  rather  than  the  Administrator  of 
GSA  would  approve  the  transfer.  The  trans- 
fers under  the  provision  would  be  made 
without  charge  to  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment receiving  the  property.  If  the  property 
ceases  to  be  used  for  the  authorized  pur- 
pose, it  will  revert,  at  the  option  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  require  that  the  head  of 
the  transferring  agency  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  showing  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  personal  property  donated  and 
of  real  property  disposed  of  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

TITLE  VIII— LABOR  RACKETEERING  AMENDMENTS 

Currently,  section  302  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947  (also  known  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act)  prohibits,  among 
other  things,  the  buying  and  selling  of  labor 
peace.  Violation  of  this  provision,  however. 
Is  only  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both.  This  title  raises  this 
prohibition  to  a  felony  where  the  money  or 
item  involved  exceeds  $1,000,  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $15,000  and  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

In  making  this  change,  the  drafters  were 
aware  of  the  technical  nature  of  some  of  the 
prohibitions  found  in  section  302.  Section 
302  also  regulates  employer  payments  to 
labor  unions,  employee  pension  and  welfare 
plans,  and  labor-management  cooperation 
committees,  as  opposed  to  corrupt  payments 
to  Individuals.  Therefore,  violations  of  the 
statute  based  on  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  restrictions  governirt^such  payments  in 
section  302(c)  (4)  through  (9),  29  U.S.C. 
186(c)(4)-(9),  will  require  proof  that  a  de- 
fendant had  knowledge  of  the  factual  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  offense  and 
acted  with  Intent  to  benefit  himself  or  any 
other  person  not  permitted  to  receive  such 
benefit.  However,  all  violations  not  involv- 
ing subsection  (c)  (4)  through  (9)  will  re- 
quire proof  of  only  general  Intent,  as  In  ex- 
isting law.  ,  ^.  .. 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  in 


light  of  the  substantive  changes  made  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  amend  both 
sections  1111  and  504  and  (1)  elevate  each 
statute  to  a  felony  with  the  uniform  result 
that  violation  of  either  statute  will  carry  a 
maximum  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  five 
years.  $10,000  fine,  or  both  (2)  extend  the 
period  of  maximum  prohibited  service 
under  each  statute  from  five  to  ten  years 
after  conviction,  or  after  the  end  of  Impris- 
onment, whichever  is  later  and  (3)  impose 
the  disability  of  each  statute  in  all  cases  im- 
mediately upon  conviction  In  the  trial  court 
from  date  of  judgment,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  judgment  remains  under  appeal. 

V^^lth  respect  to  the  Issue  of  whether  com- 
pensation, which  might  be  otherwise  due  a 
convicted  person,  should  be  placed  In  escrow 
pending  the  outcome  of  any  such  appeal, 
the  bUl  adopts  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee's view  of  the  escrow  provision  (as  devel- 
oped during  the  97th  Congress),  which  re- 
flects an  equitable  balance  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  convicted  Individual  during 
appeal  and  Interests  of  the  union  members 
and  benefit  plan  participants.  Moreover,  ad- 
ditional avenues  of  relief  are  open  to  the 
convicted  individual  under  29  U.S.C.  504  and 
1111  In  the  form  of  existing  statutory  ex- 
emptions from  disqualification  which  can 
result  from  a  full  restoration  of  citizenship 
rights  lost  after  conviction  or  action  of  the 
U.S.  Parole  Commission. 

The  bill  also  enlarges  the  list  of  disabling 
crimes  in  each  statute  to  also  Include  cer- 
tain offenses  Involving  abuse  or  misuse  of 
the  convicted  person's  labor  organization  or 
employee  benefit  plan  position  or  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  enlarge  the  class  of  persons 
prohibited  from  service  with  labor  unions 
and  employee  benefit  plans  by  reason  of 
their  convictions.  Especially  significant  Is 
the  elimination  of  the  exception  for  exclu- 
sively clerical  and  custodial  employees  cur- 
rently found  in  section  504.  The  clerical  ex- 
ception is  sometimes  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  rehiring,  with  substantial  salaries,  of 
convicted  individuals  who  have  vacated 
union  office,  but  who  continue  to  exercise 
the  influence  and  control  formerly  enjoyed 
by  virtue  of  the  vacated  office.  Because  a 
union  official  who  uses  his  position  corrupt- 
ly may  often  wield  great  economic  power 
over  his  fellow  members  and  the  employers 
with  whom  his  union  deals,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  prove  that  a  convicted  Individual 
is  in  fact  exercising  more  than  exclusively 
clerical  duties. 

In  general,  the  amendments  made  by  the 
bill  would  apply  prospectively  only  to  those 
persons  whose  judgments  of  conviction  (in- 
cluding imposition  of  sentence)  were  en- 
tered after  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  those  persons  whose 
judgments  of  conviction  were  entered  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments  will 
be  subject  only  to  the  existing  disabilities  of 
29  U.S.C.  504  and  1111  with  one  exception. 
The  exception  relates  to  those  convicted 
persons  who.  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments,  would  be  disqualified  from 
service  by  crimes  currently  enumerated  and 
in  positions  currently  listed  in  the  existing 
provisions  of  29  U.S.C.  504  and  1111,  but  for 
the  fact  that  appeals  from  such  convictions 
are  either  being  pursued  or  could  be  proper- 
ly pursued.  The  bill  requires  that  those  per- 
sons within  the  exception  be  removed  from 
their  respective  positions  upon  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments. 


TITLE  IX— CURRENCY  TRANSACTION 
AMENDMENTS 


This  title  would  amend  various  sections  In 
Subchapter  II  of  Chapter  53  of  title  31  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
stem  the  illicit  flow  of  currency  Involved  in 
narcotics  trafficking  and  money  laundering 
schemes  often  associated  with  organized 
crime.  The  subchapter  presently  provides 
for  the  filing  of  reports  relating  to  certain 
large-scale  domestic  currency  transactions, 
and  to  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
monetary  instruments— generally  cash  or 
the  equivalent— in  large  amounts. 

This  title  Increases  the  civil  penalties  to 
$10,000  and  raises  the  criminal  penalty  for  a 
willful  violation  of  the  chapter  from  Its 
present  misdemeanor  level  to  a  felony  with 
an  authorized  punishment  of  five  years'  Im- 
prisonment and  a  $250,000  fine,  or  both. 
This  significantly  enhances  the  presently 
authorized  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
persons  who  fall  to  repwrt  currency  Importa- 
tion and  exportation.  The  civil  penalty  may 
extend  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  mone- 
tary instrument  for  which  the  report  was 
required.  See  31  U.S.C.  5321. 

This  title  would  also  amend  section  5316 
which  presently  requires  a  report  to  be  filed 
by  a  person  who  transports  monetary  In- 
struments of  $5,000  or  more  Into  or  out  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  raise  the  report- 
ing requirement  to  apply  only  to  those 
transporting  $10,000  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  legitimate  tourists  today  occasion- 
ally carry  more  than  $5,000.  Additionally,  it 
would  add  a  reporting  requirement  for  those 
who  attempt  to  transport  the  larger 
amount.  Presently  there  is  no  attempt  pro- 
vision. As  a  result,  court  decisions  have  held 
that  as  to  transporting  currency  out  of  the 
country  the  statute  Is  not  violated  until  the 
person  has  actually  departed  the  United 
States.  At  that  point  federal  arrest  author- 
ity is  generally  lacking. 

In  addition,  amendments  would  authorize 
a  search  without  a  warrant  by  a  customs  of- 
ficer of  a  vehicle,  container,  or  person  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  United  States  If  the  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  vehi- 
cle, container  or  person  is  transporting  mon- 
etary instruments  without  having  made  the 
required  report,  as  well  as  authorize  rewards 
for  persons  who  provide  information  which 
leads  to  a  fine,  civil  penalty,  or  a  substantial 
forfeiture  for  a  violation  of  the  currency  re- 
porting laws. 

Finally,  this  title  would  add  currency  re- 
porting violations  to  the  definitions  of 
"racketeering  activity  "  listed  at  18  U.S.C. 
1961(1).  thereby  making  this  offense  a  pred- 
icate offense  for  a  RICO  prosecution. 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS  VIOLENT  CRIME 
AMENDMENTS 

Title  X  strengthens  a  number  of  provi- 
sions dealing  with  violent  crime  and  creates 
a  limited  number  of  new  offenses  In  this 
area. 

Part  A.—Murder-for-hire  and  violent  crimes 
in  aid  of  racketeering 

Section  1001  adds  a  new  section  16  to  title 
18  to  define  the  term  "crime  of  violence." 
The  term  is  used  In  several  other  sections  of 
the  bill  such  as  section  1002  proscribing  vio- 
lent crimes  committed  for  money  or  other 
consideration,  and  section  1003.  prohibiting 
solicitation  to  commit  a  crime  of  violence. 
The  definition  of  the  term  'crime  of  vio- 
lence" Is  taken  from  the  Senate  version  of 
the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Bill  (S.  1630. 
97th  Cong.)  and  predecessor  bills.  The  term 
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means  an  offense  that  has  as  an  element 
the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened  use  of 
force,  or  any  other  offense  that  is  a  felony 
and  that  involves  a  substantial  risl(  that 
physical  force  may  be  used  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another. 

Section  1002  proscribes  murder  and  other 
violent  crimes  for  hire,  it  is  similar  to  a  pro- 
vision contained  in  S.  2572  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  97th  Congress  and  would  add 
two  new  sections.  1952A  and  1952B,  to  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code.  Although  de- 
signed primarily  for  use  in  cases  of  murder- 
for-hire  carried  out  at  the  orders  of  orga- 
nized crime  figures,  section  1952A  would 
also  reach  other  such  calculated  murders. 
Section  1952A  follows  the  format  of  18 
U.S.C.  1952.  interstate  travel  in  aid  of  rack- 
eteering. Section  1952  presently  covers 
murder  if  the  perpetrator  traveled  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  commit  the  murder,  or 
used  a  facility  of  interstate  commerce  to 
commit  it.  and  the  crime  was  in  furtherance 
of  an  unlawful  activity  involving  offenses 
relating  to  gambling,  untaxed  liquor,  nar- 
cotics, prostitution,  extortion,  bribery,  or 
arson. 

Section  1952A  would  reach  the  travel  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  the  use  of 
the  mails  or  a  facility  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  (such  as  a  telephone  if  used 
for  an  interstate  call)  with  the  intent  that  a 
murder  be  committed  in  violation  of  state  or 
Federal  law.  The  murder  must  be  planned 
or  carried  out  as  consideration  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  something  of  pecuniary  value  or  a 
promise  or  agreement  to  pay  something  of 
pecuniary  value.  Both  the  person  who  or- 
dered the  murder  and  the  "hit-man"  would 
be  covered.  If  the  victim  is  Icilled  the  pun- 
ishment can  extend  to  life  Imprisonment 
and  a  $50,000  fine  but  lesser  punishments 
are  provided  if  the  planned  murder  did  not 
take  place  or  the  attempt  resulted  only  in 
an  injury  to  the  victim. 

Section  1952B  is  designed  to  deal  with 
contract  murders  and  other  violent  crimes 
by  organized  crime  figures  which  do  not  in- 
volve interstate  travel  or  other  interstate  fa- 
cilities or  are  committed  not  for  money  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  membership  in  a  criminal 
organization.  This  section  proscril)es  mur- 
ders, kidnaping,  maiming,  serious  assaults 
and  threats  of  violence  committed  as  consid- 
eration for  payment  or  a  promise  to  pay 
anything  of  pecuniary  value  from  an  "enter- 
prise" engaged  in  "racketeering  activities." 
"Racketeering  activity."  is  defined  as  set 
forth  in  the  RICO  statute,  section  1961.  and 
"enterprise"  is  defined  as  an  organization, 
group  or  entity  whose  activities  affect  inter- 
state commerce.  The  proposed  section  also 
covers  murders,  kidnapings.  maimings.  seri- 
ous assaults  and  threats  of  violence  commit- 
ted as  a  means  of  gaining  entrance  into  or 
improving  one's  status  in  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  racketeering  activity.  Attempts  and 
conspiracy  to  commit  these  offenses  are  also 
covered.  The  person  who  ordered  the  of- 
fenses set  forth  in  the  section  could  also  be 
punished  as  an  aider  and  abettor  under  18 
D.S.C.  2. 

While  section  1952B  proscribes  murder, 
kidnaping,  maiming,  assault  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  and  assault  resulting  in  serious 
txKlily  injury  in  violation  of  federal  or  State 
law.  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  these  crimes 
in  a  generic  sense,  whether  or  not  a  particu- 
lar State  has  chosen  those  precise  terms  for 
such  crimes.  For  example,  section  120.10  of 
the  Penal  code  of  New  York  provides  that  a 
person  is  guilty  of  assault  in  the  first  degree 
when  "(1)  with  intent  to  cause  serious  phys- 
ical injury   to  another  person,   he  causes 


such  injury  of  such  person  or  to  a  third 
person  by  means  of  a  deadly  weapon  or  a 
dangerous  instrument:  or  (2)  with  intent  to 
disfigure  another  person  seriously  and  per- 
manently, or  destroy,  amputate,  or  disable 
permanently  a  member  or  organ  of  his 
body,  he  causes  such  injury  to  such  or  to  a 
third  person  ..."  A  person  who  committed 
such  an  offense  in  New  York  would  violate 
the  proposed  new  section  if  his  actions  were 
for  payment  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value 
from  an  organization  engaged  in  racketeer- 
ing activity  or  for  advancement  in  such  an 
organization. 

Part  B.— Solicitation  to  commit  a  crime  of 
violence 

Section  1003  adds  a  new  section  373  to 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
scribe the  offense  of  solicitation  to  commit 
a  crime  of  violence.  This  section  is  of  princi- 
pal utility  in  a  situation  where  a  person 
makes  a  serious  effort  to  induce  another  to 
engage  in  activity  constituting  a  crime  of  vi- 
olence but  is  unsuccessful  in  doing  so.  The 
solicitor  is  clearly  a  dangerous  person  and 
his  act  merits  criminal  sanctions.  Yet  at 
present  there  is  not  federal  law  that  prohib- 
its solicitation  generally,  although  a  solicita- 
tion offense  was  included  in  S.  2572  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  97th  Congress 
and  in  S.  1630  (97th  Cong.),  the  proposed 
federal  criminal  code  reform  bill.  See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  179-186. 

Only  solicitation  to  commit  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence is  here  covered.  "Crime  of  violence"  is 
defined,  in  a  new  section  16  to  be  added  to 
title  18.  as  a  crime  that  has  as  an  element 
the  use  or  attempted  use  of  physical  force 
against  another's  person  or  property,  or  any 
felony  that  involves  a  substantial  risk  that 
physical  force  will  be  so  used.  Thus,  al- 
though the  new  offense  rests  primarily  on 
words  of  instigation  to  crime,  what  is  in- 
volved is  legitimately  proscribable  criminal 
activity,  not  advocacy  of  ideas  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment  right  of  free 
speech. 

Part  C.  Felony  murder 

Section  1004  expands  the  definition  of 
felony  murder  in  18  U.S.C.  1111  and  is  iden- 
tical to  a  provision  in  S.  2572  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress.  Presently 
premeditated  murder  is  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  Under  common  law.  a  murder  com- 
mitted during  a  common  law  felony  was 
held  to  be  committed  with  sufficient  degree 
of  malice  to  warrant  punishment  as  first 
degree  murder,  but  section  1111  only  applies 
the  felony  murder  doctrine  to  killings  com- 
mitted during  an  actual  or  attempted  arson, 
rape,  burglary,  or  robbery.  The  amendment 
would  expand  the  list  of  underlying  offenses 
by  adding  escape,  murder— for  example  if 
the  defendant  acts  in  the  heat  of  passion  in 
an  attempt  to  kill  A  but  instead  kills  B— kid- 
naping, treason,  espionage,  and  sabotage 
since  these  crimes  also  pose  as  great,  if  not 
more,  danger  to  human  life,  as  the  four 
presently  listed. 

Part  D.— Mandatory  penalty  for  firearm  use 
during  violent  crimes 

Section  1005  provides  for  a  mandatory 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  determinate 
period  of  time  for  using  or  carrying  a  fire- 
arm in  a  federal  crime  of  violence.  This  sec- 
tion is  similar  to  one  included  in  S.  2572  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  97th  Congress 
and  carries  out  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime.  'This  section  amends  present 
section  924(c)  of  title  18  which  attempts  to 
provide  for  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence, 
but  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  that  a  person 


convicted  of  a  violation  may  still  be  given  a 
suspended  sentence  or  placed  on  probation 
for  his  first  violation.  Moreover,  present  sec- 
tion 924(c)  is  ambiguous  as  to  whether  the 
sentence  for  a  first  violation  may  be  made 
to  run  concurrently  with  that  for  the  under- 
lying offense.  In  addition,  even  if  a  person  is 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  under  section 
924(c).  the  normal  parole  eligibility  rules 
apply.  Section  1405  eliminates  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  suspended  or  concurrent  sentence, 
probation,  and  parole.  A  person  convicted  of 
using  or  carrying  a  firearm  in  relation  to  a 
crime  of  violence  would  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  five  years  for  his  first  con- 
viction and  ten  years  for  a  subsequent  con- 
viction. 

Part  E.— Armor-piercing  bullets 
Section  1006  adds  a  new  section  929  to 
title  18  to  provide  for  a  mandatory  term  of 
imprisonment  for  using  armor-piercing 
handgun  ammunition  during  and  in  relation 
to  a  federal  crime  of  violence.  It  is  identical 
to  a  provision  in  S.  2572  as  passed  in  the  last 
Congress.  A  mandatory  sentence  of  impris- 
onment for  five  years  is  provided  for  using 
or  carrying  a  handgun  loaded  with  ammuni- 
tion which  would,  if  fired  from  the  hand- 
gun, pierce  the  type  of  body  armor  common- 
ly worn  by  police  offi^rs.  A  person  convict- 
ed of  a  violation  of  this  section  could  not  be 
given  a  suspended  or  concurrent  sentence  or 
placed  on  probation  and  he  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  parole. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  mandatory 
punishment  for  the  use  of  the  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  under  section  929  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mandatory  punishment  for  the 
use  or  carrying  of  the  firearm  under  the 
amended  section  924.  Thus  a  person  who 
robbed  a  bank  with  a  handgun  loaded  with 
armor-piercing  bullets  would,  if  charged 
with  and  convicted  of  a  violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  924  and  929.  be  sentenced  to  a  man- 
datory term  of  imprisonment  for  ten  years- 
five  years  for  carrying  the  gun  and  five  for 
the  bullets— in  addition  to  any  punishment 
for  the  underlying  bank  robbery  offense. 
This  cumulative  mandatory  punishment  for 
firearms  and  bullets  is  intended  to  serve  a 
clear  notice  on  criminals  that  they  face  sub- 
stantial jail  time  for  their  use  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  leave  firearms  and  particular- 
ly dangerous  bullets  at  home  when  they  are 
choosing  weapons. 

Part  F.— Kidnaping  of  Federal  officials 
Section  1007  proscribes  the  kidnaping  of  a 
federal  officer  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  It  is  identical  to  a  provision  in  S. 
2572  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  .the  97th 
Congress  and  amends  the  present  kidnaping 
sUtute,  18  U.S.C.  1201.  to  cover  the  abduc- 
tion of  a  federal  officer  listed  in  18  U.S.C. 
1114  if  the  crime  is  committed  while  the 
victim  is  engaged  in  his  official  duties  or  on 
account  of  his  official  duties.  Presently  only 
murder  and  assault  on  these  persons  are 
federal  offenses  and  kidnaping  would  not  be 
covered  unless  the  victim  happened  to  be 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  or  the 
offense  was  committed  in  an  area  of  special 
federal  jurisdiction.  The  amendment  also 
complements  the  amendments  contained  in 
the  next  section  of  the  bill  which  proscribes 
the  murder,  assault,  or  kidnaping  of  family 
members  of  federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  high  level  federal  officials  if  the  of- 
fense is  committed  to  impede  or  retaliate 
against  the  federal  officer  or  employee  be- 
cause of  his  official  duties. 


Part  G.  Crimes  against  family  members  of 

Federal  officials 
•Section  1008  adds  a  new  section  115  to 
title  18  to  make  it  a  federal  offense  to 
commit  or  threaten  to  commit  a  murder, 
kidnaping  or  assault  upon  a  close  relative  of 
a  federal  judge,  federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, or  certain  federal  officials  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  attack  is  to  impede,  interfere 
with,  intimidate,  or  retaliate  against  the 
federal  employee  on  account  of  his  official 
duties.  Since  it  would  be  an  element  of  the 
new  offense  that  the  act  was  done  because 
of  the  official  duties  of  the  employee,  the 
section  represents  no  real  expansion  of  fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  The  scope  of  the  offense  is 
linked  to  acts  done  with  a  purpose  to  ob- 
struct or  retaliate  against  federal  officials 
because  of  their  job-related  responsibil- 
ities-acts for  which  a  State  or  local  juris- 
diction might  lack  the  necessary  degree  of 
interest  to  vindicate  the  crime  and  for 
which  federal  jurisdiction  is  thus  appropri- 

The  subjects  of  the  new  offense  are  family 
members— spouse,    parent,    brother,    sister, 
and  other  relatives  of  the  official  who  actu- 
ally live  in  his  household— of  those  govern- 
ment employees  and  officers  most  likely  to 
be   subjected   to   attacks   by   terrorists   or 
other  criminals  in  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  vital  functions  of  the  government  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  namely  law- 
enforcement   officers,    the    President.   Vice 
President.  Members  of  Congress,  Cabinet  of- 
ficers,   federal    judges    including    Supreme 
Court  Justices,  and  persons  protected  by  18 
use    1114.  In  part,  this  section  comple- 
ments the  provisions  of  P.L.  97-285,  enacted 
in  1982  to  protect  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  Cabinet  officers  themselves  by  making 
attack  on  their  persons  federal  crimes. 
Part  H.  Amendment  of  the  Major  Crimes  Act 
Section   1009  amends  the  Major  Crimes 
Act.  18  U.S.C.  1153,  which  provides  for  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  the  serious  interper- 
sonal crimes  listed  therein  if  committed  by 
an  Indian  in  the  Indian  country.  Presently 
14  felony  offenses  are  covered.  The  section 
would  be  amended  to  add  the  offenses  of  in- 
voluntary sodomy  and  maiming  and  to  cover 
larceny    only    if    the    property    involves    is 
worth  in  excess  of  $100.00.  A  crime  commit- 
ted by  an  Indian  against  the  person  or  prop- 
erty of  another  Indian  may  only  be  pros- 
ecuted in  federal  court  if  it  is  listed  in  sec- 
tion 1153.  Other  such  interpersonal  crimes 
must  be  prosecuted  in  tribal  court  where 
the  maximum  punishment  extends  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  $500.00  fine. 
Such  punishment  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
offenses  of  maiming,  traditionally  regarded 
as  among  the  most  serious  of  all  crimes,  or 
for  involuntary  sodomy,  which  frequently 
involves  a  minor  child  as  the  victim.  Con- 
versely, tribal  courts  are  fully  capable  of 
handling  petty  larceny  of  amounts  less  than 
$100.00  and  there  is  no  need  to  continue  fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction  over  such  an  offense. 
Part  I— Destruction  of  motor  vehicles 
Section  1010  deals  with  the  destruction  of 
motor  vehicles  and  is  also  identical  to  a  pro- 
vision contained  in  S.  2572.  It  amends  the 
definition  of    "motor  vehicle  "  in  18  U.S.C. 
31   the  section  that  defines  the  term  as  it  is 
applied  in  18  U.S.C.  33  which  proscribes  the 
destruction    of    motor    vehicles.    Presently 
"motor  vehicle "  means  any  device  used  for 
commerical  purposes  on  the  highways  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  or  passen- 
gers and  property.  It  does  not  include  vehi- 
cles used  to  transport  only  cargo.  Another 
statute  which  does  cover  the  actual  or  at- 


tempted destruction  of  cargo  moving  in 
interstate  commerce,  15  U.S.C.  1281.  is  re- 
stricted to  the  destruction  of  the  cargo 
itself.  Thus,  there  is  no  federal  coverage  of 
a  sniper  who  shoots  at  a  cargo  truck  since 
the  truck  carries  only  cargo  which  usually  is 
not  destroyed.  The  amendment  would  close 
this  gap  by  expanding  the  definition  of 
"motor  vehicle  "  to  include  a  device  used  for 
carrying  "passengers  and  property,  or  prop- 
erty or  cargo." 

Part  J— Destruction  of  energy  facilities 
Section  1011  is  also  similar  to  a  provision 
in  S.  2572.  It  adds  a  new  section  1365  to  title 
18  to  make  it  a  federal  crime  to  knowingly 
and  willfully  damage  the  property  of  an 
energy  producing  facility  in  an  amount  that 
exceeds  $100,000  or  to  cause  any  amount  of 
damage  which  results  in  a  significant  inter- 
ruption or  impairment  of  the  functions  of 
the  facility.  The  penalty  for  this  offense 
may  extend  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  and 
a  $50,000  fine.  A  punishment  of  up  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  $25,000  fine  is 
provided  for  the  lesser  included  offense  of 
knowingly  and  willfully  damaging  the  prop- 
erty of  an  energy  facility  in  an  amount  that 
exceeds  $5,000.  The  term  "energy  facility  "  is 
defined  to  include  all  types  of  electrical  gen- 
erating plants,  and  other  facilities  involved 
in  the  distribution,  storage  or  transmission 
of  electricity  or  other  types  of  energy.  It 
does  not.  however,  include  a  facility  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  since  the  damaging  of 
such  facilities  is  already  proscribed  by  42 
U.S.C.  2284. 

Part  K.  Assaults  on  Federal  officers 
Section  1012  makes  three  amendments  to 
section  1114  of  title  18  which  proscribes  the 
killing  of  designated  federal  officers  and 
employees  while  engaged  in,  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 
It  is  similar  to  section  322  of  H.R.  3963  as 
passed,  a  portion  of  the  bill  which  the  Ad- 
ministration favored.  First,  section  1114  is 
amended  to  cover  attempted  murders. 
Second,  its  coverage  is  expanded  to  include 
certain  officers  in  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity. Third,  authority  is  given  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  designate  by  regulation 
other  classes  of  federal  officers  and  employ- 
ees for  coverage  under  section  1114.  an  ap- 
proach similar  to  that  in  several  of  the 
criminal  code  revision  bills.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  workable  mechanism  for  extending 
federal  protection  to  miscellaneous  classes 
of  persons  as  changing  needs  dictate.  18 
U.S.C.  1114  is  also  used  to  define  the  scope 
of  coverge  of  18  U.S.C.  Ill  which  sets  out 
the  offense  of  assault  against  persons  "des- 
ignated in  section  1114."  Thus,  by  virtue  of 
section  Ill's  cross  reference  to  section  1114 
the  second  and  third  of  the  above  amend- 
ments also  operate  to  modify  the  scope  of 
the  assault  statute. 

Part  L.  Escape  from  custody  resulting  from 
civil  commitment 
Section  1013  is  designed  to  make  it  an  of- 
fense to  escape  from  confinement  ordered 
pursuant  to  a  court  under  the  provisions  of 
28  U.S.C.  1826.  That  statute  empowers  a 
judge  to  order  confined  any  person  who, 
without  cause,  refuses  to  testify  before  a 
federal  court  or  grand  jury.  Such  confine- 
ment may  extend  for  the  life  of  the  court 
proceeding  or  the  term  of  the  grand  jury. 
Under  present  law  persons  who  escape  or  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  confinement  as  a 
result  of  such  an  order  cannot  be  prosecut- 
ed. Moreover,  such  persons  are  on  occasions 
already  serving  federal  prison  terms  when 
they  refuse  to  testify.  If  a  federal  prisoner  if 
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ordered  civilly  committed  the  criminal  sen- 
tence is  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the 
civil  contempt  sentence  to  ensure  that  the 
confinement  is  in  addition  to  and  extends 
the  time  of  the  confinement  for  the  crimi- 
nal sentence.  See  28  CFR  522.11(d).  This  in 
effect  gives  the  prisoner  a    "free  shot"  at 
making  an  escape  while  confined  pursuant 
to  28  U.S.C.  1826.  Since  such  confinement  is 
often  in  a  local  jail  which  may  not  be  as 
secure  as  a  federal  prison,  the  incentive  to 
attempt  to  escape  can  be  great.  Recently  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  prosecute 
under  18  U.S.C.  751  two  persons  in  Arizona 
confined  in  a  local  correctional  center  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  1826,  but  the  court  ruled 
that  the  section  was  inapplicable.  Section 
1315  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  this  loop- 
hole by  making  18  U.S.C.  751.  which  prohib- 
its escapes  and  attempted  escapes,  and  18 
U.S.C.  752,  which  prohibits  rescuing  a  pris- 
oner or  aiding  his  escape,  specifically  appli- 
cable to  persons  confined  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  1826.  It  is  patterned  after  a  provision 
in  28  U.S.C.   2902  which  incorporates  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  751  and  752  for  es- 
capes by  persons  who  have  been  civilly  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  determine  if  they  are  drug  addicts. 


Part  M— Extradition  reform 
Chapter  209  of  current  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  (18  U.S.C.  3181-3195) 
entitled  "Extradition"  covers  both  inter- 
state rendition  and  international  extradi- 
tion. This  title  would  retain  chapter  209  for 
interstate  rendition  provisions  and  create  a 
new  chapter  210  for  international  extradi- 
tion laws. 

International  extradition  is  the  process  by 
which  a  person  located  in  one  nation  is  ar- 
rested and  turned  over  to  another  nation  for 
criminal  trial  or  punishment.  The  new  chap- 
ter 210  consists  of  eight  sections.  Section 
3191  through  3196  deal  primarily  with  re- 
quests made  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
governments  and  set  forth  the  procedure 
for  determining  whether  a  person  located  in 
this  country  should  be  delivered  up  to  a  for- 
eign power.  Section  3197  deals  with  the 
return  of  a  fugitive  extradited  to  the  United 
States  from  a  foreign  nation.  Section  3198 
contains  definitions  and  a  provision  on  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  incident  to  extradi- 
tion. The  proposed  chapter  replaces  18 
U.S.C.  3181  and  3184-3195.  Other  Federal 
statutes  on  extradition,  which  include  18 
U.S.C.  751.  752.  and  1502.  are  not  affected 
by  this  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  chapter 
substantially  alter  the  present  statutory  law 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  many  of  the  statutes  on  extradition 
have  been  in  force  without  major  alteration 
since  1882.  Several  have  not  been  signifi- 
cantly changed  since  1848.  These  antiquated 
provisions  have  proven  increasingly  inad- 
equate in  dealing  with  the  modern  problems 
in  the  international  control  of  crime. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  extradition  requests  re- 
ceived and  made  by  the  United  States  in 
recent  years.  Those  requests  -have  revealed 
problems  in  the  extradition  process.  More- 
over, the  requests  have  generated  a  number 
of  published  court  decisions  on  constitution- 
al and  legal  issues  involved  in  international 
extradition.  The  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  law  contained  in  these  court  decisions 
fills  important  gaps  in  the  present  statutory 
law,  and  should  be  reflected  in  any  new  ex- 
tradition legislation. 

Third,  the  United  States  has  concluded 
new  extradition  treaties  with  many  foreign 
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countries  in  the  past  few  years.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  present  law  is  not  adequate  to 
fully  implement  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  treaties,  and  therefore  imf>edes  ful- 
fillment by  the  United  States  of  its  interna- 
tional obligations. 

In  summary,  the  following  significant  im- 
provements in  international  extradition  are 
accomplished  by  this  title: 

(1)  Permits  the  United  States  to  secure  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  foreign  fugitive 
even  though  the  fugitive's  whereabouts  in 
the  United  States  is  unknown  or  even  if  he 
is  not  in  the  United  States.  This  warrant 
can  then  be  entered  into  the  FBIs  NCIC 
system  so  that  if  the  fugitive  attempts  to 
enter  the  United  States  or  is  apprehended 
in  the  United  States  for  other  reasons,  he 
can  be  identified  and  arrested  immediately 
for  extradition  to  the  requesting  country. 

(2)  Provides  a  statutory  procedure  for 
waiver  of  extradition.  This  feature  protects 
a  fugitive's  rights  while  facilitating  his  re- 
moval to  the  requesting  country  in  in- 
stances in  which  he  is  willing  to  voluntarily 
go  to  the  requesting  country  without  a 
formal  extradition  hearing. 

(3)  Permits  both  a  fugitive  and  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  requesting  country 
to  directly  appeal  adverse  decisions  by  an 
extradition  court.  Under  present  law  a  fugi- 
tive can  only  attack  an  adverse  decision 
through  habeas  corpus.  The  only  option 
available  to  the  United  States  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  requesting  country  is  to  refile 
the  extradition  complaint  with  another 
magistrate. 

(4)  Clarifies  the  applicable  standards  for 
bail  at  all  stages  of  an  extradition  ca^c  by 
adopting  standards  largely  derived  from 
Federal  court  cases. 

(5)  Establishes  clear  statutory  procedures 
and  standards  applicable  to  all  critical 
phases  of  the  handling  and  litigation  of  a 
foreign  extradition  request. 

(6)  Sets  forth  specific  procedures  for  de- 
termination of  applicability  of  political  of- 
fense exception  to  extradition  and  removes 
from  that  exception  violent  acts  committed 
by  terrorists  and  others  and  offenses  involv- 
ing international  drug  trafficking. 

(7)  Limits  access  to  United  States  courts  in 
connection  with  foreign  extradition  requests 
to  cases  initiated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(8)  Permits  use  of  a  summons  instead  of  a 
warrant  to  arrest  in  appropriate  cases. 

(9)  Codifies  the  rights  of  a  fugitive  to  legal 
representation  and  to  a  speedy  determina- 
tion of  an  extradition  request. 

(10)  Simplifies  and  rationalizes  the  proce- 
dures for  authenticating  documents  for  use 
in  extradition  proceedings. 

(U)  Facilitates  temporary  extradition  of 
fugitives  to  the  United  States. 

Part  N— Arson  amendments 

Section  1017  amends  18  U.S.C.  844(d),  (f). 
and  (i)  dealing  with  arson  and  explosives  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  enhanced  penalties 
provided  for  these  offenses  when  a  person  is 
injured  or  killed  apply  where  the  injury  or 
death  involves  a  public  safety  officer  per- 
forming his  duties  as  a  direct  or  proximate 
result  of  the  offense. 

Port  O— Pharmacy  robbery  and  burglary 

Section  1019  amended  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  so  as  to  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  rob  a  pharmacy  or  a  person  li- 
censed under  section  202  of  the  Controlled 
Sutistances  Act  of  a  controlled  substance.  It 
also  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
commit  burglary  against  the  premise  of  a 
pharmacy  or  a  person  licensed  under  section 
202  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  Pen- 


alties for  committing  these  offenses  vary  de- 
pending upon  harm  caused  and  the  habitual 
offender  status  of  the  defendant. 

TITLE  XI— SERIOUS  NONVIOLENT  OFFENSES 

Title  XI  deals  with  serious,  but  not  neces- 
sarily violent  crimes. 

Part  A  — Child  pornography 

Section  1101  amends  title  18  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  sexual  exploitation  of  children 
so  as  to  make  them  more  effective  and  to  in- 
corporate the  scope  of  this  type  of  offense 
held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York  v.  Ferber.  The  provisions 
here  are  identical  to  those  contained  in  S. 
1469.  as  reported.  For  further  discussion,  see 
S.  Rept.  No.  98-169. 

Part  B— Warning  the  subject  of  a  search 

Section  1103  provides  for  a  new  type  of 
obstruction  of  justice  offense.  Under  section 
2232  of  title  18  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  impair 
an  authorized  search  by  a  law  enforcement 
officer,  such  as  a  search  in  the  execution  of 
a  warrant,  by  destroying  or  removing  the 
property  that  is  the  object  of  the  search.  It 
is  not.  however,  an  offense  to  warn  a  person 
that  his  property  is  about  to  be  the  target 
of  a  search  so  that  he  can  himself  remove  or 
destroy  it.  Recently  a  local  policeman  at- 
tempted to  warn  a  narcotics  dealer  that  a 
federal  warrant  for  his  house  had  been 
issued.  This  reprehensible  conduct  could  not 
be  successfuly  prosecuted.  Section  1103  fills 
this  gap  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  to  sec- 
tion 2322  to  prohibit  giving  notice,  or  at- 
tempting to  give  notice  of  a  search  in  order 
to  prevent  the  authorized  seizing  of  any 
property. 

Part  C— Program  fraud  and  bribery 
Section  1104  covers  fraud  or  bribery  con- 
cerning a  program  of  a  private  organization 
or  of  a  state  or  local  government  that  re- 
ceives federal  financial  assistance.  It  is 
based  on  a  similar  provision  in  S.  1630.  Pres- 
ently 18  U.S.C.  665  makes  theft  or  embezzle- 
ment by  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  agency 
receiving  assistance  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
a  federal  offense.  There  is  no  statute  of  gen- 
eral applicability  in  this  area  and  thefts 
from  other  organizations  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance  can  only  be  prosecuted 
under  18  U.S.C.  641.  theft  of  federal  funds 
or  other  federal  property.  Prosecutions 
under  this  statute  are  severely  limited  inas- 
much as  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
money  stolen  is  property  of  the  United 
States.  Frequently  title  has  passed  to  the 
state  or  local  government  before  it  is  stolen, 
or  the  funds  are  so  commingled  by  the  state 
or  municipality  that  the  federal  character 
of  the  funds  cannot  be  shown.  Section  1104 
is  designed  to  remedy  this  situation  and  pro- 
tect federal  assistance  programs  from  theft 
and  fraud. 

The  section  adds  a  new  section  666  to  title 
18.  Section  666(a)  makes  it  a  federal  crime 
for  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  a  pri- 
vate organization  or  of  a  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  receives  over  $10,000  in  feder- 
al benefits  in  one  year  pursuant  to  a  grant. 
sul>sidy  or  guarantee  program  to  steal,  em- 
t>ezzle,  obtain  by  fraud  or  otherwise  improp- 
erly divert  property  valued  at  S5,000  or 
more. 

Section  666(b)  covers  agents,  officers,  and 
employees  of  such  organizations  or  govern- 
ments who  seek  or  accept  a  bribe  or  commis- 
sion in  connection  with  their  conduct  in  a 
matter  involving  $5,000  or  more,  and  section 
666(c)  covers  the  offeror  of  the  bribe  or 
commission.  The  punishment  for  a  violation 
of   the   section   is   appropriately   severe   in 


light  of  the  high  minimum  amount  of  prop- 
erty—$5,000— that  must  be  involved  for  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  to  attach.  It  extends  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  up  to 
$100,000.  or  an  amount  equal  to  twice  that 
which  was  the  target  of  the  offense,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

Part  D— Counterfeiting  of  State  and  corpo- 
rate securities  and  forging  of  endorse- 
ments or  signatures  on  U.S.  securities 
Section  1105  makes  it  a  federal  crime  to 
counterfeit  or  forge  state  or  corporate  secu- 
rities. It  is  similar  to  a  provision  in  S.  1630. 
While  this  is  an  extension  of  federal  juris- 
diction, the  need  for  such  an  extension  was 
amply  demonstrated  several  years  ago  in 
hearings  held  before  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  concerning 
organized  crime  and  the  theft  and  counter- 
feiting of  corporate  securities.  (See  Hearings 
on  Organized  Crime;  Securities  Thefts  and 
Frauds,  before  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  United  States  Senate. 
93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess..  Part  1.  pp.  123-126). 
Present  law  is  inadequate  to  combat  wide- 
spread fraud  schemes  involving  the  use  of 
counterfeit  corporate  and  state  securities. 
The  use  of  these  securities  as  collateral  for 
loans  and  for  other  illegal  purposes  has  a  se- 
rious detrimental  effect  on  interstate  com- 
merce. Moreover,  these  crimes  invariably 
reach  beyond  State  borders  and  thus  local 
officials  are  generally  unable  to  cope  with 
them. 

Section  1105  adds  a  new  section  510  to 
title  18.  Section  510(a)  makes  it  a  federal 
crime  to  make,  utter,  or  possess  a  counter- 
feited or  forged  State,  municipal,  or  corpo- 
rate security.  Section  510(b)  proscribes 
making,  receiving,  possessing,  selling  or  oth- 
erwise transferring  an  implement  designed 
or  particularly  suited  for  making  or  counter- 
feiting such  a  security.  Section  510(c)  con- 
tains definitions  for  the  section.  The  term 
"security"  is  broadly  defined  to  include, 
inter  alia,  stocks,  t)onds,  notes,  checks,  ware- 
house receipts,  bills  of  lading  and  letters  of 
credit. 

Section  1105  would  add  to  new  section  511 
to  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a 
felony:  (1)  with  intent  to  defraud,  to  forge 
an  endorsement  or  signature  on  a  Treasury 
check,  bond,  or  other  security  of  the  United 
States:  or  (2)  to  pass  or  attempt  to  pass  such 
an  obligation  with  intent  to  defraud.  The 
bill  would  also  make  it  a  felony  to  exchange 
or  receive,  with  knowledge  of  its  false  char- 
acter, an  obligation  of  the  United  States 
that  has  been  stolen  or  bears  a  forged  en- 
dorsement. The  penalty  would  be  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $250,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both.  However,  if 
the  amount  of  the  obligation  involved  did 
not  exceed  $500,  the  penalty  would  be  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

At  present,  violations  for  forgery  of  en- 
dorsement or  fraudulent  negotiation  of  a 
Treasury  check  or  bond  or  other  security  of 
the  United  States  are  prosecuted  under  title 
18,  section  495.  That  section  was  not.  howev- 
er, drafted  to  deal  specifically  with  govern- 
ment obligations,  but  instead  expressly 
covers  deeds,  powers  of  attorney,  and  con- 
tracts. The  basis  for  using  section  495  to 
prosecute  violations  involving  government 
obligations  is  the  provision  therein  which 
penalizes  the  forgery  or  altering  of  "other 
writings.  "  Sections  471  and  472  of  title  18 
are  concerned  with  forgery  and  uttering 
forged  obligations  or  securities  of  the 
United    States.    However,    these    sections 
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apply  to  forgery  of  the  security,  not  forgery 
of  endorsements. 

Because  section  495  was  not  drafted  to 
deal  with  Treasury  checks  or  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
the  variations  of  offenses  involved  with  the 
forgery  of  obligations  are  not  included 
under  section  495.  For  example,  it  is  cur- 
rently possible  for  a  thief  to  steal  a  Treas- 
ury check  endorsed  by  a  payee,  endorse  his 
own  name  and  obtain  the  proceeds  and  not 
violate  section  495.  In  addition,  it  is  possible 
for  a  thief  to  steal  one  or  more  government 
checks  or  bonds  from  a  rightful  owner  and 
sell  or  exchange  them  to  a  middle  man  and 
not  violate  section  495.  In  some  cases  no 
other  federal  statute  would  cover  acts  of 
this  kind. 

The  proposal  would  make  it  impossible  to 
prosecute  both  forgeries  of  endorsement 
and  related  crimes  involving  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  one  section.  It 
would  greatly  assist  the  Secret  Service, 
which  has  the  primary  jurisdiction  to  inves- 
tigate crimes  involving  obligations  and  secu- 
rities of  the  United  States  and  which  would 
have  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  new  section 
511  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  of  18  U.S.C. 
3056(a).  New  section  511  is  not  intended  to 
redistribute  investigative  responsibilities  in 
any  way.  Specifically,  in  this  regard,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  would  retain 
primary  jurisdiction  to  Investigate  thefts 
from  the  mails. 

Part  E— Receipt  of  stolen  bank  property 
Section  1106  deals  with  the  receipt  of 
stolen  bank  property.  18  U.S.C.  2113,  pro- 
scribing bank  robbery  and  bank  burglary, 
prohibits  in  subsection  (c)  the  receipt  of 
property  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
stolen  from  a  bank.  Cases  involving  prosecu- 
tors under  this  subsection  have  held  that 
the  government  must  show  that  the  defend- 
ant had  knowledge  that  the  property  he  re- 
ceived was  stolen  from  a  bank,  not  merely 
that  he  knew  that  it  was  stolen.  See  United 
States  v.  Tavoularis.  515  F.2d  1070  (2nd  Cir. 
1975).  where  a  conviction  was  lost  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  defendant 
knew  he  was  receiving  stolen  property.  Sec- 
tion 1106  revises  18  U.S.C.  2113(c)  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  defendant 
knew  the  property  was  stolen  from  a  bank. 
The  government  must  still  prove,  however, 
that  the  defendant  knew  the  property  he 
was  receiving  was  stolen. 

Part  F—Bank  bribery 
Section  1107  revises  and  brings  up  to  date 
the  statute  dealing  with  bribery  of  bank  of- 
ficers. Sections  215  and  216  of  title  18  pres- 
ently covers  the  receipt  of  commissions  or 
gifts  by  bank  employees  for  procuring  loans, 
but  they'  are  inadequate,  unduly  complex, 
and  obsolete  in  many  respects.  For  example, 
these  sections  do  not  cover  bribery  of  em- 
ployees of  federally  insured  credit  unions,  of 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Svstem,  such  as  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, or  of  bank  holding  companies.  Sec- 
tion 1107  is  based  on  a  provision  in  S.  1630. 
and  on  S.  1428.  introduced  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. It  combines  existing  sections  215  and 
216  to  bring  up  to  date  the  list  of  covered  in- 
stitutions and  to  make  other  needed  im- 
provements. 

The  new  Section  215(a)  makes  it  an  of- 
fense for  any  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent,  or  attorney  of  any  covered  institution 
to  seek,  accept,  exact,  receive,  or  agree  to  re- 
ceive anything  of  value  from  any  person 
other  than  his  financial  institution  in  con- 
nection with  any  business  or  transaction  of 
his  institution.  The  language  is  taken  from 


the  federal  bribery  statute,  18  U.S.C.  201.  As 
is  the  case  with  that  statute,  it  covers  both 
the  direct  and  indirect  seeking  and  receiving 
of  payments  and  covers  payments  to  third 
parties.  This  represents  an  expansion  of  cur- 
rent law  which  is  limited  to  certain  specific 
transactions.  The  penalty  is  increased  from 
one  year's  imprisonment,  as  is  provided 
under  current  law,  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment. Moreover,  the  maximum  authorized 
fine  is  increased  from  $5,000  to  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
bribe.  A  misdemeanor  penalty  of  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  $1000  fine  is  provided  if 
the  bribe  does  not  exceed  $100.00. 

Section  215(b)  covers  persons  who  offer  or 
promise  the  bribe  or  commission  to  bank 
employees  as  proscribed  in  subsection  (a). 
The  penalties  are  the  same  as  for  the  recipi- 
ent. 

Section  215(c)  lists  the  covered  types  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  defines  the  term 
"bank  holding  company. " 

Part  G— Bank  fraud 
Section  1108  adds  a  new  section  1344  to 
title  18  to  provide  for  an  offense  of  defraud- 
ing financial  institutions  which  are  federal- 
ly chartered  or  insured.  Present  law  covers 
the  offenses  of  embezzlement,  robbery,  lar- 
ceny, burglary,  and  false  statements  direct- 
ed at  these  institutions.  There  is  no  similar 
statute   generally   proscribing  bank   fraud, 
and  federal  prosecution  of  a  fraud  directed 
at  a  bank  may  only  be  undertaken  if  the 
government  can  prove  the  elements  of  some 
other  offense,  such  as  mail  or  wire  fraud,  or 
making  a  false  statement  to  a  bank  in  viola- 
tion of  18  U.S.C.  1014.  The  utility  of  this 
latter  statute  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  recent  decision  in  Williams  v.  United 
States.  102  S.  Ct.  3088  (1982).  that  it  may  no. 
longer  be  applied  to  address  check  kiting, 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  forms  of  bank 
fraud.  ■While  the  use  of  the  mail  fraud  stat- 
ute, 18  U.S.C.  1341.  allowed  the  successful 
prosecution  of  many  bank   frauds  in   the 
past,  the  1974  case  of  United  States  v.  Maze, 
414  U.S.  395,  has  reduced  this  section's  use- 
fulness. In  Maze,  the  Court  held  that  proof 
that  use  of  the  mails  occurred  in  or  was 
caused  by  a  fraudulent  scheme  was  insuffi- 
cient for  conviction  under  the  mail  fraud 
statute.  Instead,  proof  that  use  of  the  mails 
played  a  significant  part   in  bringing  the 
scheme  to  fruition  would  be  required.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  problems  of  proof  posed  by  the 
Maze  decision,  banks'  increasing  use  of  pri- 
vate courier  services  for  collection  purposes 
in  lieu  of  the  mails  has  further  limited  the 
instances  in  which  the  mail  fraud  statute 
may  be  used  to  prosecute  bank  fraud. 

The  new  section  1344  is  designed  to  fill 
the  gaps  in  present  law  and  provide  a 
straightforward  way  of  preventing  bank 
frauds.  It  is  modeled  on  the  present  wire 
and  mail  fraud  statutes,  and  proscribes  exe- 
cuting or  attempting  to  execute  a  "scheme 
or  artifice  to  defraud"  a  federally  chartered 
or  insured  financial  institution,  or  to  obtain 
property  owned  by  or  under  the  custody  or 
control  of  such  an  institution  "by  means  of 
false  or  fraudulent  pretences,  representa- 
tions, or  promises. "  The  term  "federally 
chartered  or  insured  financial  institution"  is 
defined  to  include  generally  banks  operating 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
whose  accounts  are  federally  insured. 

Since  the  use  of  bogus  or  "sheH"  offshore 
banks  has  increasingly  become  a  means  of 
perpetrating  major  frauds  on  domestic 
banks  and  the  considerable  delay  in  collec- 
tions between  domestic  and  foreign  banks 
makes  manipulation  of  foreign  financial 
transactions  an  attractive  mode  of  defraud- 


ing banks  within  the  United  States,  it  is  also 
intended  that  the  section  have  extraterri- 
torial application  in  certain  cases. 
Part  H— Possession  of  contraband  in  prison 

Section  1109  adds  a  new  section  1793  to 
title  18  to  prohibit  the  possession  of  contra- 
band articles  by  federal  prison  inmates.  It  is 
similar  to  a  provision  in  S.  1630.  Present 
law,  section  1791  of  title  18.  proscribes  only 
the  introduction  of  contraband  into  or  the 
taking  of  it  from  a  federal  penal  institution. 
The  new  section  1793(a)  covers  the  making, 
possessing  or  receiving  of  an  object  by  a  fed- 
eral prisoner  if  the  object  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  an  escape  and  is  pos- 
sessed contrary  to  a  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  prison  officials.  The  penalty  is 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  $1,000  fine. 
A  greatly  increased  penalty  of  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  $10,000  fine  is  provided  in 
section  1793(b)  for  possession  contrary  to 
prison  regulations  of  a  firearm,  a  weapon  or 
object  intended  for  use  as  a  weapon— e.g.  a 
knife  made  from  a  bed  post— and  certain 
narcotics. 

Part  I— Livestock  fraud 

Section  1110,  chapter  31  of  title  18,  to 
broaden  the  current  Federal  offense  dealing 
with  interstate  transportation  of  stolen 
cattle  to  include  all  types  of  livestock  and  to 
reach  theft  and  fraud  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  livestock  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

TITLE  XII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROCEDURAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Title  XII  of  the  bill  contains  several  pro- 
cedural changes  designed  to  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  persons  who  commit  violent 
or  other  serious  crimes. 

Part  A— Juvenile  prosecutions 

Sections  1201-1202  make  several  amend- 
ments to  chapter  403  of  title  18  concerning 
juvenile  delinquency.  Similar  provisions 
were  contained  in  S.  2572. 

Section  1201  amends  section  5032  of  title 
18  to  provide  that  the  provision  relating  to 
deferral  of  juvenile  prosecutions  to  State 
authority  does  not  apply  to  an  offense  that 
is  a  crime  of  violence  that  is  a  felony  or  a  se- 
rious drug  offense  if  there  is  such  substan- 
tial federal  interest  in  the  case  or  in  the  of- 
fense that  the  exercise  of  federal  jurisdic- 
tion is  warranted.  This  amendment  to  cur- 
rent law  was  recommended  by  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime. 
That  Task  Force  Report  indicates,  at  page 
83,  that  it  believes  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment "should  have  the  opportunity  to  pros- 
ecute those  individuals  be  they  adults  or  ju- 
veniles, who  violate  federal  law"". 

Section  1201  also  amends  section  5032  to 
permit  adult  prosecution  of  certain  juve- 
niles charged  with  serious  crimes  against 
the  person  and  arson. 

Section  1202  amends  section  5038  of  title 
18  to  permit  the  fingerprinting  and  photo- 
graphing of  a  juvenile  found  guilty  of  an  act 
of  juvenile  delinquency  that,  if  committed 
by  an  adult,  would  be  a  felony  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  an  offense  relating  to  drug  traffick- 
ing under  section  841.  952(a).  955.  or  959  of 
title  21.  Under  current  law,  the  name  and 
picture  of  a  juvenile  cannot  be  released  in 
connection  with  any  juvenile  delinquency 
proceeding.  The  result  is  that  frequently  an 
adult  with  an  extensive  record  will  be  sen- 
tenced as  a  first  offender  because  the  court 
is  not  familiar  with  his  juvenile  criminal 
history.  This  amendment  of  section  5038  is 
consistent  with  recommendation  58  of  the 

Attorney  Generals  Task  Force  on  Violent 
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Part  B—  Wiretap  Amendments 
Section  1203  amends  section  2518(7)  of 
title  18  (part  of  title  III  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act  of  1968) 
to  provide  for  emergency  interceptions  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  in  life  endan- 
gering situations.  A  similar  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  S.  2572  and  in  S.  1640.  97th  Cong., 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  25.  1982. 
Generally,  ttle  III  requires  prior  court  au- 
thorization of  an  interception  of  communi- 
cations. However.  18  U.S.C.  2518(7)  permits 
an  emergency  interception  without  such 
prior  authorization  under  two  types  of 
emergency  situations  when  there  is  not  time 
to  obtain  a  court  order:  those  involving 
either  "conspiratorial  activities  threatening 
the  national  security"  or  "conspiratorial  ac- 
tivities characteristic  of  organized  crime." 
The  absence  of  similar  specific  authority  to 
Intercept  communications  in  emergency  sit- 
uations in  which  there  is  an  iminent  threat 
to  human  life  has  been  of  grave  concern  of 
law  enforcement  authorities.  Section  1203 
would  amend  18  U.S.C.  2518(7)  to  provide 
such  authority. 

As  noted  in  the  Senate  Report  on  S.  1640 
(S.  Rept.  97-139.  97th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  1982) 
there  have  been  situations  where  the  need 
for  such  emergency  authority  was  necessary 
and  these  situations  may.  unfortunately, 
arise  again.  For  example,  terrorists  or  other 
felons,  while  holding  hostages,  may  use  an 
available  telephone  to  arrange  with  associ- 
ates a  strategy  to  force  action  on  their  de- 
mands or  a  plan  of  escape.  Similarly,  there 
may  be  situations  in  which  plans  for  an  im- 
minent murder  are  learned,  but  the  location 
or  identity  of  the  victim  is  unlcnown  or  law 
enforcement  authorities  are  otherwise 
unable  to  take  measures  to  assure  his 
safety.  In  such  situations,  the  interception 
of  communications  may  tie  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  hostages  or  victims,  yet 
time  for  obtaining  a  court  order  may  not  be 
available. 

Section  1203  also  amends  section  2516  of 
title  18  to  add  the  offenses  of  wire  fraud, 
child  pornography,  and  violations  of  the 
currency  transaction  reporting  statute  (31 
U.S.C.  5322)  to  the  list  of  offenses  for  which 
a  court  ordered  interception  of  a  wire  or 
oral  communications  is  authorized,  and  to 
ensure  that  such  an  interception  may  be 
used  in  the  Investigation  of  the  new  witness 
tampering  statutes.  18  U.S.C.  1512  and  1513. 
as  added  by  P.L.  97-291. 

Part  C— Venue  for  Threat  Offenses 

Section  1204  is  based  on  a  provision  in  S. 
1630;  it  slightly  modifies  the  present  venue 
sUtute,  18  U.S.C.  3237  and  deletes  section 
3239.  Section  3237  provides  that  an  offense 
involving  the  use  of  the  mails  or  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  a 
continuing  offense  and,  except  as  provided 
in  another  statute,  may  be  prosecuted  in 
any  district  from,  through,  or  into  which 
the  commerce  or  mail  matter  moves.  One 
such  other  sUtute  is  18  U.S.C.  3239  which 
provides  that  with  respect  to  the  offense  of 
telephoning  or  mailing  threats,  venue  is 
only  in  the  district  where  the  threat  was 
first  placed  in  motion,  such  as  the  district  in 
which  the  threatening  letter  was  posted  or 
in  which  the  call  was  made.  It  is  difficult  to 
discern  any  reason  to  treat  venue  in  threat 
cases  differently  from  other  continuing  of- 
fenses, as  a  matter  of  right.  For  example, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  mandate 
that  a  defendant  who  mailed  a  threat  be 
tried  where  he  mailed  it  but  allow  the  gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  a  defendant  who 
mailed  an  explosive  in  the  district  of  mail- 
ing, the  district  of  receipt,  or  any  district 


through    which    it    passed.    Hence,   section 
3239  is  repealed. 

In  addition,  section  3237  is  reworded  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  importation  of  an 
object  or  person  into  the  United  States  is  a 
contmuing  offense  and  may  be  prosecuted 
in  any  district  from,  through,  or  into  which 
jjerson  or  object  moves.  Cases  such  as 
United  States  v.  Leml)er.  319  F.  Supp.  249 
(E.D.  Va..  1970)  have  limited  venue  in  im- 
portation cases  to  the  district  of  entry 
rather  than  of  final  destination.  This  has 
created  difficulties  as  the  witnesses  are  usu- 
ally located  in  the  place  of  destination. 
Part  D— Injunctions  Against  Fraud 

Section  1205  adds  a  new  section  1345  to 
title  18  to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate a  civil  proceeding  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  enjoin  a  violation  of 
chapter  63.  dealing  with  mail  and  wire  fraud 
aind,  as  amended  by  section  207  of  this  bill, 
with  bank  fraud.  A  similar  provision  was 
contained  in  S.  1630.  The  Attorney  General 
has  discretion  to  determine  whether  he  has 
received  sufficient  evidence  to  initiate  the 
action.  The  section  is  designed  to  enable  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  the  junction  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  a  criminal  action— 
thereby  bringing  a  speedy  halt  to  the  fraud 
scheme— but  he  can  initiate  the  action  at 
any  time.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure would  apply  except  that  if  an  indict- 
ment is  returned  the  more  restrictive  discov- 
ery of  rules  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  would  apply. 

Part  E— Government  Appeal  of  New  Trial 
Orders 

Section  1206  deals  with  the  rights  of  the 
government  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  to  grant  a  new  trial  to  a  convict- 
ed defendant.  It  is  similar  to  a  provision  in 
S.  1630.  Presently  18  U.S.C.  3731  allows  an 
appeal  by  the  government  from  a  decision, 
judgment,  or  order  of  a  district  court  dis- 
missing an  indictment  or  information 
except  where  prohibited  by  the  Double 
Jeopardy  clause.  There  is  no  provision  for  a 
government  appeal  of  an  or(ier  granting  a 
new  trial  after  a  verdict  or  judgment,  al- 
though such  an  appeal  would  not  violate 
the  Double  Jeopardy  clause.  If  the  govern- 
ment prevails  on  appeal  the  original  verdict 
or  judgment  can  simply  be  reinstated.  This 
is  a  far  better  way  to  correct  an  erroneous 
decision  than  a  costly,  time-consuming  new 
trial,  the  only  alternative  under  present  law. 
Accordingly,  section  3731  is  amended  to 
allow  a  government  appeal  after  any  deci- 
sion, judgment  or  order  in  a  district  court 
granting  a  new  trial. 

Part  F— Witness  Security  Program 
Improvements 

Section  1207  of  the  bill  makes  several  im- 
provements in  the  Witness  Protection  Pro- 
gram by  adding  a  new  chapter  224  (sections 
3521-3523)  to  title  18.  Section  3521  expands 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
provide  witness  protection  in  cases  other 
than  those  involving  organized  crime  and 
broadens  the  definition  of  witness  to  include 
potential  witnesses,  victims,  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Section  3521  also  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wider  discretion  to  order  the  kinds  of 
protective  measures  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary than  are  authorized  under  present  law. 
The  Attorney  General  may  provide  official 
documents  to  enable  a  protected  person  to 
establish  a  new  identity.  He  may  provide 
housing  and  transportation  of  household 
goods  to  a  new  location  if  a  protected  person 
must  be  rel(x;ated.  The  Attorney  General 
may  also  provide  tax-free  subsistence  pay- 


ments in  a  sum  established  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations for  such  time  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Attorney  General  is  also  author- 
ized to  assist  the  relocated  person  in  obtain- 
ing employment.  Finally,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  refuse 
to  disclose  to  anyone  the  identify,  location, 
or  other  matter  concerning  a  protected 
person.  In  ruling  on  a  possible  disclosure,  he 
is  authorized  to  consider  the  danger  that 
would  result  to  a  relocated  or  protected 
person,  the  detriment  a  disclosure  would 
cause  to  the  general  effectivenss  of  the  pro- 
gram, and.  conversely,  the  possible  benefit 
to  the  public  that  might  result  from  a  dis- 
closure. 

Subsection  3521(c)  deals  with  the  occa- 
sional problem  of  a  citizen  who  has  a  civil 
cause  of  action  against  a  protected  person 
but  who  cannot  litigate  because  he  is  unable 
to  learn  of  the  person's  new  identity  or  loca- 
tion. The  subsection  seeks  a  balance  be- 
tween the  usual  policy  of  nondisclosure  and 
the  right  of  an  innocent  person  to  litigate 
for  civil  damages.  The  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  accept  service  or  process  on  a 
person  and  is  required  to  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  serve  the  process  on  hin. '  t  his  last 
known  address.  If  a  judgment  is  enit.  <!.  the 
Attorney  General  must  determine  if  the  re- 
located person  has  made  reasonable  efforts 
to  comply  with  its  provisions.  If  the  Attor 
ney  General  concludes  that  such  reasonable 
efforts  at  compliance  have  not  been  made, 
he  is  granted  discretion  to  reveal  to  the 
plaintiff  the  defendant's  location,  after 
giving  appropriate  weight  to  the  danger  to 
the  protected  person  that  will  be  caused. 

Section  3522  provides  that  the  provision 
of  transportation,  housing,  subsistence,  or 
other  aid  to  a  person  under  section  3521 
may  tie  conditioned  on  reimbursement  of 
expenses  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  United 
States  by  a  state  or  local  government. 

Section  3523  provides  general  definitions 
for  the  chapter. 

Part  G— Clarification  of  Change  of  Venue 
for  Certain  Taj:  Offenses 

Part  G  amends  18  U.S.C  3237(b).  a  provi- 
sion relating  to  the  right  of  a  defendant  to 
obtain  a  change  of  venue  in  a  prosecution 
for  a  tax  offense  described  in  26  U.S.C.  7201 
and  7206  (1).  (2).  and  (5)  and  which  involves 
use  of  the  mails,  where  the  defendant  does 
not  reside  in  the  district  of  prosecution.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  language  that  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  divergent  interpretations  by  the 
courts. 

Criminal  prosecutions  of  persons  who  pro- 
mote abusive  tax  shelters  and  other  types  of 
illegal  tax  schemes  are  typically  brought  in 
the  jurisdiction  where  the  scheme  was  pack- 
aged. Particularly  in  the  larger  cases,  some 
of  the  defendants  may  reside  in  other  juris- 
dictions. The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  recently  held  in  United  States 
v.  United  States  District  Court  (SolomonJ. 
693  F.  2d  68  (1982)  that  where  the  mails  are 
used  as  part  of  the  offense— such  as  to  file 
tax  returns— defendants  who  did  not  reside 
in  the  district  of  prosecution  were  entitled 
to  have  the  sutjstantive  tax  courts  trans- 
ferred to  their  district  of  residence  under  18 
U.S.C.  3237(b).  The  court  rejected  the  con- 
trary holding  of  the  Second  Circuit  Un  re 
United  States  (Clemente).  608  P.  2d  76 
(1979).  cert,  denied.  466  U.S.  908  (1980)), 
which  found  that  a  defendant  was  entitled 
to  have  the  case  transferred  only  when  the 
prosecution  relief  upon  use  of  the  mails  to 
lay  venue  in  a  district  other  than  where  the 
defendant  resided. 


The  decision  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  carries 
the  prospect  of  two  potentially  lengthy 
trials  instead  of  one.  While  the  opinion  rec- 
ognizes the  implications  of  the  holding  in 
terms  of  wasted  judicial  and  prosecutive  re- 
sources, the  court  felt  that  its  decision  was 
compelled  by  the  language  of  the  statute 
and  suggested  that  if  the  results  was  dis- 
turbing, redress  should  be  sought  from  the 
Congress. 

Aside  from  the  waste  of  resources,  the 
current  situation  has  also  created  consider- 
able confusion.  Recently,  in  a  prosecution  of 
a  coal  shelter  tax  scheme  involving  four  de- 
fendants, the  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  West  Virginia  transferred  the 
portion  of  the  case  involving  two  defendants 
to  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  under 
Section  3237(b)  on  the  basis  of  reasoning 
similar  to  that  of  the  Solomon  decision.  The 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  however,  relying  on  Clemente  re- 
fused to  docket  the  case  and  returned  it  to 
the  Southern  District  of  West  Virginia 
which  refused  to  redocket  the  case.  The 
result  of  the  conflicting  positions  taken  by 
the  West  Virginia  and  New  York  courts  is 
that  the  defendants  in  question  cannot  be 
tried  in  either  district  until  this  impasse  in 
resolved. 

Enactment  of  the  amendments  to  Section 
3237(b)  would  expressly  preclude  the  unnec- 
essary splintering  of  prosecutions  in  which 
multiple  defendants  are  appropriately 
joined,  would  conserve  judicial  and  prosecu- 
tive resources  and  would  eliminate  unseem- 
ly situations  in  which  two  courts  by  reason 
of  differing  interpretations  of  Section 
3237(b)  refuse  to  permit  prosecution  of  a  de- 
fendant in  their  respective  districts. 

Part  H—18  U.S.C.  Amemdments 
Section  1209  amends  18  U.S.C.  951  so  as  to 
clarify  the  notification  procedures  for  non- 
diplomatic  foreign  agents  and  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  for  receiving  such  notifi- 
cation from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

S.  1763.  Reform  of  Federal  Intervention  in 

State  Proceedings 

summary  of  the  bill 

The  bill  would  amend  various  provisions 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  a  related 
Rule  of  Appellate  Procedure,  concerning 
the  availability  of  collateral  relief  in  the 
federal  courts  of  State  and  federal  prison- 
ers. Among  the  matters  addressed  by  these 
amendments  are  the  standard  of  review  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings,  the  effect  of 
procedural  defaults  on  the  subsequent  avail- 
ability of  collateral  relief,  the  time  within 
which  collateral  relief  may  be  sought,  the 
requirement  of  exhaustion  of  state  reme- 
dies, and  the  procedure  on  appeal  in  collat- 
eral proceedings. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  add  two  new 
subsections  to  section  2244  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Proposed  section 
2244(d)  relates  to  the  effect  of  a  State  pris- 
oner's failure  to  raise  a  claim  properly  in 
State  proceedings  on  the  subsequent  avail- 
ability of  federal  habeas  corpus.  Proposed 
subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  2244  sets  out  a 
general  standard  under  which  such  a  proce- 
dural default  would  bar  access  to  federal 
habeas  corpus  unless  it  was  the  result  of 
State  action  in  violation  of  federal  law.  The 
main  practical  significance  of  this  standard 
is  that  attorney  error  or  misjudgment  in 
failing  to  raise  a  claim  properly  would 
excuse  a  procedural  default  if  it  amounted 
to  constitutionally  ineffective  assistance  of 
counsel,  since  in  such  a  case  the  default 


would  be  the  result  of  the  State's  failure,  in 
violation  of  the  Sixth  Amendment,  to  afford 
the  defendant  effective  assistance  of  coun- 
sel. See  Cuyler  v.  SuUivan.  446  U.S.  335,  342- 
45  (1980),  But  lesser  degrees  of  attorney 
error  or  misjudgement  would  not  excuse  a 
default.  This  would  adopt  as  the  uniform 
rule  the  approach  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Indiviglio  v. 
United  States.  612  F.  2d  624,  631  (1979), 
eliminating  the  great  uncertainties  that  cur- 
rently exist  in  this  area.  Proposed  section 
2244(d)-(2)-(3)  further  provides  for  excuse 
of  a  procedural  default  where  a  claim  raised 
in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  asserts  a  new, 
retroactive  right  subsequently  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  where  the  factual 
predicate  of  the  claim  could  not  have  been 
discovered  prior  to  the  default  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence. 

Proposed  new  section  2244(e)  would  estab- 
lish a  one  year  time  limit  on  application  for 
federal  habeas  corpus,  normally  commenc- 
ing at  the  time  State  remedies  are  exhaust- 
ed. This  would  provide  State  defendants 
with  ample  time  to  seek  federal  review  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  State  proceedings, 
but  would  avoid  the  acute  difficulties  of 
proof  that  currently  arise  when  Federal 
habeas  corpus  is  sought  by  a  prisoner  years 
or  decades  after  the  State  trial.  The  pro- 
posed limitation  rule  may  be  compared  to 
various  existing  time  limits  on  seeking 
review  or  re-opening  of  criminal  judgements 
in  the  federal  courts,  such  as  the  normal  ten 
day  limit  on  appeal  by  federal  defendants 
under  Fed.  R.  App.  P.  (4)  (b);  the  normal 
ninety  day  limit  on  a  State  defendant's  ap- 
plication for  direct  review  in  the  Supreme 
Court  under  Sup.  Ct.  R.  11,  22;  and  the  two 
year  limit  on  motions  for  new  trials  based 
on  newly  discovered  evidence  under  Fed.  R. 
Crim.  P.  33.  Proposed  section  2244(e)  fur- 
ther provides  for  deferral  of  the  start  of  the 
limitation  period  in  appropriate  cases,  such 
as  assertion  of  newly  recognized  rights  or 
newly  discovered  claims. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
2253  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
vest  in  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals 
exclusive  authority  to  issue  certificates  of 
probable  cause  for  appeal  in  habeas  corpus 
proceedings.  It  would  also  create  an  identi- 
cal certificate  requirement  for  appeals  by 
federal  prisoners  in  collateral  relief  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  section  2255  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  This  would  implement 
recommendations  of  Judge  Henry  Friendly 
of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  See 
Friendly.  Is  Innocence  Irrelevant?  Collateral 
Attack  on  Criminal  Judgments.  38  U.  Chi.  L. 
Rev.  142.  144  n.  9  (1970).  The  reform  would 
correct  inefficiencies  of  the  current  system 
under  which  an  appellate  court  is  obliged  to 
hear  an  appeal  on  a  district  court's  certifica- 
tion, though  it  may  believe  that  the  certifi- 
cate was  improvidently  granted,  and  under 
which  a  prisoner  is  afforded  duplicative  op- 
portunities to  persuade  first  a  district  judge 
and  then  an  appellate  judge  that  an  appeal 
is  warranted.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would 
amend  Fed.  R.  App.  P.  22  to  conform  it  to 
the  amendments  of  section  603. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  make  various 
changes  in  Section  2254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Section  5(a)  would  amend  cur- 
rent section  2254(b)  to  clarify  that  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  can  be  denied  on  the  merits 
notwithstanding  the  petitioner's  failure  to 
exhaust  State  remedies.  This  would  imple- 
ment a  recommendation  of  Professor  David 
Shapiro.  See  Shapiro,  Federal  Habeas 
Corpus:  A  Study  in  Massachusetts.  87  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  321,  358-59  (1973).  It  would  avoid 


the  waste  of  State  and  federal  resources 
that  presently  results  when  a  prisoner  pre- 
senting a  hopeless  petition  is  sent  back  to 
the  State  courts  to  exhaust  State  remedies. 
Section  5(b)  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
subsection  (d)  to  section  2254,  United  States 
Code.  Proposed  subjection  (d)  would  accord 
deference  to  the  result  of  full  and  fair  State 
adjudications.  This  would  establish  a  stand- 
ard similar  to  that  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Ex  Parte  Hawk,  321 
U.S.    114,    118   (1944),   prior   to   the   unex- 
plained substitution  of  the  current  rules  of 
mandatory  re-adjudication  by  the  decision 
in  Brown  v.  AUen,  344  U.S.  443  (1953).  To  be 
full  and  fair  in  the  intended  sense  the  State 
court   determination    must    be    reasonable, 
and  must  be  arrived  at  by  procedures  con- 
sistent with  applicable  federal  law,  includ- 
ing the  constitutional  requirement  of  due 
process.  In  addition,  re-adjudication  by  the 
federal  habeas  court  would  be  allowed  in 
cases  in  which  new  evidence  of  substantial 
importance  came  to  light  or  a  retroactive 
change  of  law  of  substantial  importance  (jc- 
curred  after  the  State  proceedings.  The  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  proposed  reform  is  that  re- 
versal of  a  State  conviction  after  a  lapse  of 
years    and    affirmaince    by    the    appellate 
courts  of  the  State  should  rest  on  a  finding 
by  the  habeas  court  of  a  signficant  error  or 
deficiency  in  the  State  proceedings.  A  mere 
reasonable  difference  of  opinion  in  a  case  in 
which    the    proper    dispostion    is    unclear 
should  not  be  grounds  for  disturbing  a  State 
judgment  in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  bill  would  simplify  cur- 
rent section  2254(d),  which  is  verbose,  con- 
fusing, and  obscure;  redesignate  it  as  section 
2254(e);  and  bring  its  formulation  into  con- 
formity with  that  of  proposed  new^  section 
2254(d).  This  provision  would  be  of  minor 
practical  significance,  coming  into  play  only 
when  the  general  standard  governing  defer- 
ence to  State  determinations  in  proposed 
new  section  2254(d)  was  found  by  the 
habeas  court  to  be  unsatisfied. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
2255,  28  United  States  Code.  It  would  carry 
out  reforms  in  the  collateral  remedy  for  fed- 
eral prisoners  comparable  to  the  rule  pro- 
posed in  section  2  of  the  bill  governing 
excuse  of  procedural  defaults  and  time  limi- 
tation in  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

S.  1764,  Exclusionary  Rule  Reform, 
Summary  of  the  Bill 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  3505  to 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
the  Fourth  Amendment  exclusionary  rule. 
It  would  provide  that  except  as  specifically 
provided  by  statute,  evidence  obtained  as  a 
result  of  a  search  or  seizure  and  which  is 
otherwise  admissible  shall  not  be  excluded 
in  a  proceeding  in  a  federal  court  if  the 
search  of  seizure  was  undertaken  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  good  faith  belief  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  Fourth  Amendment.  It 
would  also  provide  that  a  showing  that  the 
evidence  was  obtained  pursuant,  to  and 
within  the  scope  of  a  warrant  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a  reasonable 
good  faith  belief  unless  the  warrant  was  ob- 
tained through  intentional  and  material 
misrepresentation. 

Initially,  although  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment secures  the  right  of  persons  to  be  free 
of  "unreasoanble"  searches  or  seizures  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  provisions  which  specifi- 
cally set  limits  on  what  is  meant  by  an  "un- 
reasonable" search  or  seizure.  Instead,  the 
law  in  this  area  is  an  amalgam  of  cases  deal- 
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ing  with  a  vast  range  of  issues  relating  to 
the  undertaking  of  searches  and  seizures. 
The  crux  of  the  present  problem  which 
would  be  overcome  by  the  new  section  3505 
is  that  as  courts  have  continued  to  develop 
the  law  of  search  and  seizure  they  have  con- 
tinued to  apply  the  exclusionary  rule  in  sit- 
uations where  it  could  not  possibly  deter  un- 
lawful police  conduct,  the  foremost  ration- 
ale for  the  rule. 

The  new  section  3505  deals  with  this  situa- 
tion by  providing  that  evidence  obtained  as 
a  result  of  a  search  undertaken  in  reasona- 
ble good  faith  as  to  its  lawfulness  shall  not 
be  excluded  since  actions  undertaken  in  rea- 
sonable good  faith  are  not  susceptible  of 
being  deterred.  The  often  highly  probative 
evidence  found  during  a  search  undertaken 
by  the  officers  in  reasonable  good  faith 
would  be  admitted  and  the  attention  of  the 
court  in  a  criminal  case  would  remain  fo- 
cused on  the  question  of  the  defendant's 
guilt  or  innocence,  not  diverted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  possible  police  error  in  applying 
the  ever  evolving  law  of  search  and  seizure. 
Section  3505  would  still  allow  consideration 
of  police  conduct  but  the  issue  would  be 
whether  the  actions  of  the  law  enforcement 
officers  were  undertaken  in  a  reasonable 
and  good  faith  belief  that  they  were  lawful. 

Such  good  faith  is  clearly  shown  when  an 
officer  makes  an  arrest  in  reliance  on  a  stat- 
ute that  is  later  found  to  be  unconstitution- 
al or  relies  on  a  duly  authorized  search  war- 
rant, a  judicial  mandate  to  search  while  he 
has  a  sworn  duty  to  carry  out.  Hence,  the 
section  specifically  provides  that  a  showing 
that  evidence  was  obtained  pursuant  to  and 
in  that  scope  of  a  warrant  constitutes  prima 
facie  evidence  of  such  a  reasonable  good 
faith  belief.  However,  a  search  pursuant  to  a 
warrant  would  not  constitute  such  evidence 
if  the  warrant  were  obtained  through  inten- 
tional and  material  misrepresentation.  This 
standard  is  derived  from  Franks  v.  Dela- 
ware. 438  U.S.  154  (1978)  where  the  Court 
emphasized  the  presumption  of  validity 
with  respect  to  an  affidavit  offered  in  sup- 
port of  a  warrant  but  held  that  'where  the 
defendant  makes  a  sutistantial  preliminary 
showing  that  a  false  statement  knowingly 
and  intentionally,  or  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  truth,  was  included  by  the  affiant  in 
the  warrant  affidavit,  and  if  the  allegedly 
false  statement  is  necessary  to  the  finding 
of  probable  cause,  the  Fourth  Amendment 
requires  that  a  hearing  be  held  at  the  de- 
fendants  request. "  438  U.S.  at  155-156.  If  at 
the  hearing  the  defendant  establishes  that 
perjury  or  reckless  disregard  for  the  truth 
was  present,  and  with  the  affidavit's  false 
material  set  aside,  the  remaining  material  is 
insufficient  to  establish  probable  cause  for 
the  warrant's  issuance,  it  must  be  voided 
and  the  fruits  of  the  search  excluded. 

The  section  is  not.  however,  limited  to 
searches  executed  pursuant  to  a  warrant. 
An  officer  may  in  good  faith  make  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  a  statute  which  a 
court  determines  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
legislative  intent,  or  may  reasonably  and  in 
good  faith  conclude  that  a  particular  set  of 
facts  and  circumstances  gives  rise  to  proba- 
ble cause  to  conduct  one  of  the  types  of  ju- 
dicially sanctioned  warrantless  searches,  or 
that  a  warrant  is  not  required.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  cover  such  situa- 
tions as  well. 

Although  intended  primarily  to  apply  in 
criminal  proceedings  brought  in  federal 
court,  the  proposal  is  drafted  so  that  the 
same  reasonable  good  faith  test  would  apply 
to  the  obtaining  of  evidence  offered  in  all 
tyt>es  of  proceedings  in  federal  courts  such 


SLS  applications  for  federal  hatx-as  corpus  pe- 
titions filed  by  State  prisoners  and  federal 
civil  cases.  Indeed  these  are  the  types  of 
cases  where  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  rule 
has  already  been  found  to  be  minimal  at 
best  and  greatly  outweighted  by  the  societal 
cost  of  excluding  the  evidence.  In  Stone  v. 
Powell,  428  U.S.  465  (1976).  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  were  a  State  has  provided  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  for  litigation  of 
Fourth  Amendment  claims,  a  State  prisoner 
may  not  be  granted  federal  habeas  corpus 
relief  on  the  grounds  that  evidence  obtained 
by  an  unlawful  search  and  seizure  was  intro- 
duced at  trial. 

In  United  States  v.  Janis.  428  U.S.  433 
(1976).  the  Court  held  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  should  not  be  applied  to  forbid  the  use 
in  federal  civil  proceedings  of  evidence 
seized  by  State  officers  in  good  faith  reli- 
ance on  a  search  warrant  that  proved  to  be 
defective.  While  the  Janis  holding  (the 
scope  of  which  would  not  be  affected  by  sec- 
tion 3505)  related  specifically  to  the  use  in 
the  courts  of  one  sovereign  of  evidence  ob- 
tained by  law  enforcement  agents  of  an- 
other sovereign,  the  lack  of  any  deterrent 
effect  of  applying  the  rule  would  be  analo- 
gous in  the  case  of  a  search  by  federal  offi- 
cers who  were  acting  in  good  faith. 

Under  section  3505  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers would  still  be  required  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  complex  law  of  search  and  seizure  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  an  officer  will  have  to 
be  informed  to  be  reasonable.  The  section 
would  not  reward  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  police.  It  simply  restrains  the  rule  to  its 
proper  boundaries  where  it  will  remain  as  a 
"judicially  created  remedy  designed  to  safe- 
guard Fourth  Amendment  rights  generally 
through  its  deterrent  effect  .  .  ."  United 
States  V.  Calandra.  414  U.S.  338,  348  (1974). 
Thus  the  proposal  would  not  eliminate  the 
exclusionary  rule  but  rather  will  eliminate 
the  disrespect  for  the  law  that  its  applica- 
tion often  engenders  in  the  minds  of  the 
police  and  the  public  alike.  Moreover,  when 
the  rule  is  applied  in  the  case  of  a  trivial 
violation  or  mistake  by  the  police  as  to 
whether  the  requirements  of  the  law  have 
been  complied  with,  and  results  in  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  criminal  guilty  of  a  serious 
crime  or  alters  the  result  in  a  significant 
civil  proceeding,  the  lack  of  proportionality 
of  the  sanction  applied  to  the  officer's  mis- 
take is  so  great  that  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  our  system  of  justice  cannot  help 
but  be  eroded.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  where 
the  police  have  reasonably  tried  to  apply 
the  complex  law  of  search  and  seizure,  the 
rule  has  a  grossly  distorting  effect  on  our 
system  of  justice  where  the  central  purpose 
is  to  search  for  the  truth  and,  in  criminal 
cases,  ensure  that  the  guilty  are  convicted 
and  the  innocent  are  acquitted. 

A  suggestion  that  Congress  should  act  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
was  made  over  ten  years  ago  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  his  dissent  in  Bivens  v.  Sir  Un- 
known Named  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics.  403  U.S.  388,  422-424  (1971). 
Since  section  3505  is  grounded  primarily  on 
the  cases  decided  since  that  time  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  emphasized  the  de- 
terrence of  unlawful  conduct  as  the  sole  or 
primary  purp>ose  of  the  rule,  the  section's 
modification  of  the  rule  is  constitutionally 
permissible.  Moreover,  the  substaince  of  sec- 
tion 3505  is  very  similar  to  that  already 
adopted  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  en  banc  in 
United  Slates  v.  Williams.  622  F.2d  830 
(1980),  cerL  denied.  449  U.S.  1127  (1981)  in  a 
decision  based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  rel- 
evant Supreme  Court  cases,  and  it  basically 


follows  the  recommendation  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime 
which  conducted  hearings  on  the  issue 
around  the  country  and  received  the  opin- 
ions of  distinguished  citizens  and  jurists  of 
all  points  of  view. 

S.  1765— Capital  Punishment 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a 
constitutional  procedure  for  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  in  Federal  cases  involv- 
ing murder,  the  attempt  to  kill  the  Presi- 
dent, treason,  and  espionage.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  the  criteria  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Furman  v.  Georgia  (1972) 
and  subsequent  cases  that,  in  essence,  re- 
quire legislative  guidance  to  be  applied  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the  penalty  will 
not  be  imposed  arbitrarily  and  capriciously. 

The  bill  would  provide  that,  after  a  con- 
viction for  an  offense  for  which  a  penalty  of 
death  is  authorized,  the  court  must  hold  a 
separate  hearing  on  whether  to  impose  the 
death  penalty.  The  bill  would  largely  leave 
unchanged  the  current  law  offenses  that  au- 
thorize the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty, 
except  to  provide  the  death  penalty  for  the 
first  time  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
President  that  results  in  bodily  injury  to  the 
President  or  comes  dangerously  close  to  suc- 
cess. The  hearing  would  normally  be  before 
the  same  jury  which  sat  for  trial,  or,  if  both 
parties  agree,  before  the  judge.  After  both 
sides  have  an  opportunity  to  present  all  rel- 
evant information,  the  jury  would  be  asked 
to  make  special  findings  as  to  whether  any 
of  a  list  of  mitigating  or  aggravating  factors 
exist.  The  statutory  mitigating  factors  in- 
clude such  things  as  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant was  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
the  extent  of  his  involvement  in  the  offense, 
mental  problems  or  pressures,  substantial 
duress,  and  the  unforeseen  nature  of  a  re- 
sulting death.  The  aggravating  factors 
would  vary  depending  on  whether  the  of- 
fense is  one  relating  to  espionage  or  treason, 
or  to  murder.  Aggravating  factors  relating 
to  espionage  and  treason  include  a  past  con- 
viction for  an  offense  involving  espionage  or 
treason,  whether  the  offense  created  a 
grave  risk  of  substantial  danger  to  the  na- 
tional security,  and  whether  the  offense  cre- 
ated a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another  person. 

With  respect  to  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  a  homicide,  i.e.,  murder,  felony- 
murder, accomplice  liability,  or  an  attempt 
to  kill  the  President,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  jury  must  find  that  the  defendant  (1) 
intentionally  killed  the  victim;  (2)  intention- 
ally inflicted  serious  bodily  injury  that  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the  victim:  (3)  inten- 
tionally participated  in  an  act  that  he  knew, 
or  reasonably  should  have  known,  would 
create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  a  person, 
other  than  one  of  the  participants  in  the  of- 
fense, and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  act:  or  (4)  if  the  offense  is  an  attempt 
to  kill  the  President,  engaged  in  conduct 
that  resulted  in  bodily  injury  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  otherwise  came  dangerously  close  to 
causing  the  death  of  the  President  (see  new 
18  U.S.C.  3591(c)  and  amendments  to  18 
U.S.C.  1751). 

Once  this  initial  determination  is  made, 
the  statutory  aggravating  factors  for  homi- 
cide are  relevant  as  to  whether  the  death 
penalty  may  be  imposed.  These  factors  in- 
clude existence  of  repeated  serious  violent 
crimes  by  the  defendant,  commission  of  the 
offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner,  or  for  hire,  or  against 
United  States  or  foreign  officials  most  likely 


to  be  the  targets  of  assassination,  kidnap- 
ping, and  terrorism. 

For  the  offense  of  treason  or  espionage, 
the  jury  would  be  required  to  determine 
whether  any  aggravating  factors  exist.  If  no 
aggravating  factors  are  found  to  exist,  the 
court  would  impose  a  sentence,  other  than 
death,  authorized  by  law.  If  the  jury  agrees 
that  at  least  one  aggravating  factor  exists, 
the  jury  by  unanimous  verdict  would  then 
determine,  in  light  of  all  the  evidence, 
whether  the  aggravating  factors  found  to 
exist  sufficiently  outweigh  any  mitigatmg 
factors  found  to  exist,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
mitigating  factors,  whether  the  aggravating 
factors  are  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  a 
sentence  of  death.  If  the  jury  finds  that  the 
death  penalty  is  justified,  the  court  is  di- 
rected to  impose  a  sentence  of  death. 

For  homicide  offenses,  the  jury  musi,  find 
that  one  of  the  four  threshold  circum- 
stances existed. 

If  this  requirement  is  not  satisfied,  the 
court  would  impose  a  sentence,  other  than 
death,  authorized  by  law.  However,  if  this 
requirement  is  satisfied,  the  jury  must  then 
determine  whether  any  of  the  aggravating 
factors  exist.  Upon  the  failure  to  find  at 
least  one  of  the  other  aggravating  factors, 
the  court  would  impose  a  sentence,  other 
than  death,  authorized  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  jury  finds  that  at  least  one  of 
the  other  aggravating  factors  exUU,  it  must 
by  unanimous  verdict  determine,  in  light  of 
all  the  evidence,  whether  the  aggravating 
factors  found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh 
any  mitigating  factors  found  to  exist,  or  in 
the  absence  of  mitigating  factors,  whether 
the  aggravating  factors  are  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  sentence  of  death.  If  the 
jury  finds  that  the  death  penalty  is  justi- 
fied, the  court  Is  directed  to  Impose  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  ^  ,     j 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  defend- 
ant shall  have  a  right  to  appeal  the  sen- 
tence and  that  such  review  shall  have  priori- 
ty over  all  other  cases.  In  order  to  affirm 
the  sentence,  the  appellate  court  must  de- 
termine that  the  sentence  of  death  was  not 
imposed  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
prejudice,  or  other  arbitrary  factor  and  that 
the  evidence  supports  the  special  findings. 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  in  this  room  and  in  this  Nation 
know  that  crime— and  in  particular, 
organized  crime  and  drug-related 
crime— constitutes  one  of  the  major 
threats  to  our  well-being  and  our  way 

of  life. 

The  figures  are  staggering:  25,000 
lose  their  lives  to  crime  each  year;  25 
million  households  were  victimized  by 
crime  in  1981;  over  12  million  criminal 
cases  were  filed  in  1981— an  increase  of 
more  than  30  percent  over  the  1977 
figure. 

The  connection  between  crime  and 
illicit  drugs  is  clear.  Based  upon  De- 
partment of  Justice  studies,  we  can  es- 
timate more  than  one-third  of  the 
criminals  in  our  jails  and  at  least  one- 
half  of  those  in  prison  for  drug  crimes 
were  under  the  influence  of  drugs  at 
the  time  they  committed  their  crimes. 
The  illicit  drug  business  is  an  $80  bil- 
lion a  year  industry,  and  the  profits 
from  illegal  drug  transactions  exceed 
the  total  profits  of  the  largest  100  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  this  onslaught  of 
crime,  the  Judiciary  Committee  joined 


forces  with  the  Reagan  administration 
and  approved  the  largest  array  of  anti- 
crime  legislation  in  recent  memory. 
The  bills  we  are  reporting  to  the 
Senate  today  have  two  simple  pur- 
poses: We  want  to  return  common- 
sense  t(i>  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system,  and  we  want  to  give  our  Feder- 
al law  enforcement  officers  the  legal 
weapons  they  need  to  defeat  ''the 
forces  of  crime  in  our  country. 

We  are  reporting  a  comprehensive 
crime  package  that  enables  our  judges 
to  keep  dangerous  criminals  off  the 
streets  until  trial  and  that  establishes 
'truth-in-sentencing"  in  the  Federal 
system.  We  are  reporting  a  capital 
punishment  bill  that  will  enable  the 
Federal  courts  to  sentence  those  guilty 
of  the  most  evil  crimes  to  death.  We 
are  also  reporting  a  bill  that  will  re- 
store reason  to  the  Federal  habeas 
corpus  jurisdiction  and  another  bill 
which  modifies  the  exclusionary  rule 
that  too  often  permits  the  guilty  to  go 
free  because  the  officer  made  an 
honest  mistake. 

In  addition  to  these  commonsense 
provisions,  the  bills  we  are  reporting 
also  provide  significant  new  weapons 
to  Federal  officers.  The  crime  package 
contains  a  forfeiture  bill  that  will 
enable  us  to  cripple,  rather  than 
wound,  the  multibillion-dollar  drug  in- 
dustry operating  in  this  country.  The 
package  also  contains  much  needed  re- 
visions of  the  laws  relating  to  con- 
trolled substances. 

Finally,  the  committee  and  the  ad- 
ministration recognized  that  in  the 
war  on  crime,  the  Federal  Government 
plays  only  a  minor  role— and  that  is  as 
it  should  be.  Accordingly,  the  crime 
package  we  are  reporting  today  con- 
tains a  Justice  Assistance  Act  that  will 
streamline  the  Federal  agencies  and 
provide  money  to  the  State  and  local 
forces  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  law 
enforcement  duties.  The  package  also 
provides  resources  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  construct  more  prisons 
and  criminal  justice  facilities. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee is  reporting  to  the  Senate  an  arse- 
nal of  well-reasoned  crime  legislation 
that  will  aid  both  Federal  and  State 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The  legisla- 
tion is  desperately  needed,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  on  these  proposals  as 
soon  as  possible.* 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
goverrmient  is  the  protection  of  those 
governed.  Governments  establish  and 
enforce  laws  specifically  designed  to 
protect  the  safety  of  individuals.  This 
protection  encompasses  the  inter- 
twined and  thorny  problems  of  how  to 
prevent  people  from  turning  to  crime 
and  how  to  pimish  those  who  do. 
Sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  this  essen- 
tial purpose  of  government.  We 
become  involved  in  other  issues  and 
other  interests;  important  yes.  but  not 
as  important  as  the  very  reason  why 


humans  band  together,  cede  certain 
individual  liberties,  and  form  govern- 
ments •  •  *  the  need  to  be  secure,  to 
be  safe.  The  establishment  of  laws 
controlling  criminal  behavior  is  one  of 
our  main  duties.  From  time  to  time  we 
fall  short  of  meeting  that  duty  or  only 
address  it  in  bits  and  pieces.  Today,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  face  the  task 
squarely  and  comprehensively.  Today, 
the  Senate  is  again  presented  with  a 
comprehensive  package  to  deal  with 
those  elements  of  crime  which  sub- 
stantially affect  and  weaken  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation. 

While  increasing  criminal  activity 
has  ravaged  the  people  of  this  country 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  effort  in  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  our  Federal  courts 
to  find  the  guilty  and  insure  they  are 
dealt  with  firmly  and  effectively. 

Last  year.  Congress  did  approve  a 
package  of  bills  which  in  my  opinion 
would  have  been  very  helpful.  Howev- 
er, that  effort  fell  victim  to  President 
Reagan's  veto  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  requirement  for  setting  up 
a  Cabinet-level  officer  to  coordinate 
Federal  drug-fighting  efforts.  So  it 
became  necessary  to  try  again,  to 
renew  legislative  efforts  with  the  new 
Congress. 

Now.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  produced  an  omnibus  crime 
control  act  composed  of  most  of  the 
proposals  that  I  and  others  have 
pushed  and  supported  for  years.  Miss- 
ing from  last  year's  package,  not  sur- 
prisingly, is  the  Federal  drug  coordina- 
tor plan  that  incurred  the  Presidential 
veto.  I  believe  this  is  essential  to  drug 
law  enforcement  efforts  and  plan  to 
continue  my  support  in  a  separate  pro- 
posal to  accomplish  this.  Also  missing 
is  another  essential  aspect,  the  reform 
of  the  habeas  corpus  law  in  order  to 
limit  frivolous  appeals  which  bog 
down  courts  and  unnecessarily  delay 
justice.  This  I  also  plan  to  press  for 
through  separate  legislation. 

Still,  the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee brings  together  a  number  of 
significant  elements.  Some  of  the  key 
parts: 

For  the  first  time  ever.  Federal 
courts  could  deny  bail  to  a  defendant 
on  the  basis  that  release  would  pose  a 
threat  to  the  community. 

Parole  and  good-behavior  credits 
would  be  limited.  A  new  sentencing 
commission  would  be  created  to  pro- 
mote more  imiform  sentencing  proce- 
dures. 

The  insanity  defense  would  be  limit- 
ed to  those  "unable  to  appreciate  the 
nature  or  wrongfulness  of  their  acts." 
The  burden  of  proof  of  insanity  would 
be  on  the  defendant. 

Federal  penalties  for  narcotics  of- 
fenses would  be  strengthened. 

Seizure  of  the  profits  and  proceeds 
of  organized  crime  and  drug  traffick- 
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ing  operations— or  "substitute  assets" 
where  crime-related  assets  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  government— would  be  al- 
lowed.' 

To  limit  crime  money  laundering, 
existing  laws  prohibiting  transporta- 
tion of  currency  out  of  the  country 
would  be  expanded  and  strengthened. 

Murder-for-hire  and  crimes  aiding 
racketeering  would  be  made  Federal 
offenses,  thus  involving  the  investiga- 
tive capabilities  of  the  FBI. 

Federal  laws  regarding  child  pornog- 
raphy and  fraud  and  bribery  related  to 
Federal  programs  would  be  beefed  up. 

Donation  of  surplus  Federal  proper- 
ty to  State  and  local  governments  for 
urgently  needed  confinement  facilities 
would  be  facilitated. 

Some  of  these  proposals  will  un- 
doubtedly generate  disagreement  and 
there  will  certainly  be  strong  lobbying 
in  opposition,  but  I  hope  to  see  the 
Senate  adopt  this  package  as  soon  as 
possible,  paving  the  way  for  House 
action. 

We  in  Congress  have  the  obligation 
to  pass  legislation  that  will  help  make 
our  communities  safe.  If  we  do  not 
meet  the  challenge,  our  law  enforce- 
ment people  and  courts  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  contain  organized  crime, 
drug  smuggling,  and  other  illegal  ac- 
tivities, let  alone  turn  the  tide  against 
it. 

We  should  meet  the  task  of  protect- 
ing our  communities  head  on  with 
strength  and  sureness.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  and  urge 
its  prompt  adoption.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  2 
days  ago,  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  support  of  the  "Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983."  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  first  Senator,  not  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  cosponsor  this  historic  "core  pack- 
age" of  anticrime  measures.  I  com- 
mend the  Judiciary  Committee  for  re- 
porting this  legislation  prior  to  the 
summer  adjournment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  use  the  lull  in  legislative 
activity  over  the  next  several  weeks  to 
examine  this  package  carefully.  I  hope 
that  this  prompt  and  intelligent  action 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  encourage  the  House  to  act  with 
comparable  decisiveness  against  crime. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  time  to 
pay  increased  attention  to  the  rights 
of  society  and  of  the  victims  of  crime. 
I  believe  we  are  at  an  historic  cross- 
roads, where  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  make  our  communities  safe  again,  if 
we  will  only  make  the  commitment  of 
will  and  resources  necessary  to  do  the 
job.  I  believe  that  striving  for  that 
goal  is  one  of  the  noblest  tasks  an 
elected  official  can  undertake.  That  is 
why  I  have  used  the  term  "statesman- 
like" to  describe  the  work  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  developing  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 
Without  violating  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  committee  has  reported  leg- 


islation to  the  full  Senate  that  serves 
the  highest  constitutional  principle  of 
insuring  domestic  tranquillity.  For 
that  reason,  the  act  deserves  to 
become  law  during  the  present  Con- 
gress.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  introducing 
the  bipartisan  crime  package  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  as  a  new  committee  bill  on 
July  21.  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Thurmond,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Biden.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Criminal  Law  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Laxalt,  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  developing  this  un- 
precedented and  far-reaching  biparti' 
san  package.  ; 

We  face  a  serious  problem  of  crime 
in  America,  and  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  effective  leadership  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  bill  which 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  today  is  a  major 
anticrime  package  containing  essental 
reforms  with  widespread  bipartisan 
support  in  the  committee  and  the  full 
Senate. 

In  my  view,  the  most  important  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation  relate  to  sen- 
tencing and  bail— the  two  areas  where 
reform  is  most  overdue.  The  bill  re- 
places our  haphazard  approach  to  sen- 
tencing with  a  new  system  which  es- 
tablishes a  commission  to  develop  sen- 
tencing guidelines  for  judges,  abol- 
ishes parole,  and  provides  for  appel- 
late review  of  sentences.  The  sentenc- 
ing provisions  of  this  bill  are  identical 
to  those  in  S.  668,  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year  and  which  is  also 
being  reported  to  the  Senate  today. 

With  respect  to  bail,  the  committee 
bill  for  the  first  time  allows  judges  to 
consider  the  dangerousness  of  a  de- 
fendant in  determining  whether  and 
under  what  conditions  to  permit  re- 
lease on  bail. 

The  bill  also  provides  important 
weapons  against  drug  trafficking  and 
organized  crime  through  stiffer  penal- 
ties and  stronger  forfeiture  statutes. 
The  bill  also  provides  procedures  to 
deal  with  violent  juvenile  offenders. 
Finally,  it  gives  desperately  needed 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
prosecutors. 

This  new  bill  embodies  a  unique  con- 
sensus that  has  been  developing  in  the 
judiciary  Committee  over  several  years 
to  achieve  reforms  needed  to  wage  a 
successful  war  against  crime.  But  the 
bill  is  equally  notable  for  three  provi- 
sions that  it  does  not  contain— it  ex- 
cludes the  highly  controversial  propos- 
als to  limit  the  exclusionary  rule  and 
heabeas  corpus,  and  to  reinstate  the 
death  penalty.  Judiciary  Committee 
Senators  in  both  parties  know  that  we 
cannot  enact  effective  anticrime  legis- 
lation unless  we  separate  these  contro- 
versial issues  from  the  major  effort. 


We  have  considered  these  issues  sepa- 
rately in  committee  and  Senators 
Thurmond,  Laxalt,  Biden  and  I  have 
agreed  to  work  together  to  keep  them 
out  of  this  crime  package  when  it  is 
debated  by  the  full  Senate. 

The  continued  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion that  has  brought  us  to  this  point 
is  an  unusual  achievement  for  which 
many  Senators  deserve  great  credit. 
The  measure  before  us  is  proof  that 
Congress  can  adopt  significant  anti- 
crime  legislation,  without  jeopardizing 
the  constitutional  rights  or  the  civil 
liberties  of  any  citizen. 

I  look  forward  to  early  action  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  this  commit- 
tee bill  and  on  S.  668,  the  separate  sen- 
tencing bill.* 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  Senator  Thur- 
mond in  sponsoring  reform  of  Federal 
Intervention  in  State  Proceedings  Act 
which  today  was  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses the  need  for  reform  of  the 
Federal  habeas  corpus  law. 

A  recent  poll  disclosed  that  over  70 
percent  of  the  American  people  have 
little  or  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  courts  to  convict  and  sentence 
criminals.  I  believe  that  this  lack  of 
public  confidence  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  well  founded,  and  that 
reform  of  our  courts  is  essential  to  the 
fight  against  crime.  One  important 
aspect  of  this  court  reform  must  be 
the  establishment  of  more  finality  in 
our  criminal  justice  system.  That 
means  doing  something  about  the  end- 
less number  of  appeals  a  prisoner  is 
able  to  file  under  today's  Federal 
habeas  corpus  statutes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  latest  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  better  guidelines  by  appellate 
courts  in  this  matter.  That  decision 
can  be  interpreted  to  only  extend  to 
death  penalty  cases  so  the  need  is  still 
there  with  regard  to  all  other  cases. 

Mr.  President,  a  movement  to 
reform  our  inadequate  habeas  laws 
has  been  growing  nationwide.  Attor- 
neys general  across  the  country  have 
written  and  implored  the  Congress  to 
act  promptly  to  rectify  this  problem. 
Many  other  involved  in  our  criminal 
justice  system  have  for  some  time  now 
called  on  us  to  act  to  restore  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  its  original  pur- 
pose. 

The  bill  that  I  cosponsor  with  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  and  the  committee  was 
designed  to  address  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  current  system.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  give  greater  re- 
spect to  orderly  State  court  proce- 
dures; to  assure  that  habeas  corpus 
cases  are  considered  in  a  timely 
manner;  and  to  instill  the  notion  of  fi- 
nality of  judgment  into  our  State 
criminal  justice  systems. 

I  believe  that  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs is  harmful  to  the  effective  func- 


tioning of  our  courts.  First  of  all,  the 
easy  availability  of  review  after  review 
is  at  odds  with  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  judicial 
system:  the  notion  of  finality.  Habeas 
cases  relitigate  the  facts  and  issues 
that  were  decided  in  the  State  courts. 
The  current  system  operates  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  that  a  prisoner,  duly 
convicted  in  a  full  and  fair  State  pro- 
ceeding, can  challenge  that  conviction 
time  and  time  again,  for  years  or  even 
decades  after  his  State  court  convic- 
tion became  final.  Factual  issues  can 
end  up  being  redetermined  long  after 
the  crime  was  committed  and  the  ini- 
tial trial  was  held.  In  the  meantime, 
evidence  may  have  disappeared  or  key 
witnesses  may  no  longer  remember 
crucial  details.  The  State  is  prejudiced 
by  these  long  delays,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, the  delays  hurt  the  reliability 
of  the  factfinding  process.  Needless  to 
say.  extensive  Federal  court  review  of 
State  court  convictions  can  create  un- 
necessary friction  between  the  State 
court  system  and  the  Federal  courts. 

This  lack  of  finality  hampers  the 
justice  system  in  other  ways  as  well.  It 
erodes  the  deterrence  factor  in  swift 
and  sure  punishment  of  the  guilty.  It 
erodes  public  confidence  in  the  courts 
and  in  the  criminal  justice  system  to 
deal  with  crime  and,  in  turn,  fosters 
fear.  Furthermore,  the  sheer  volume 
of  petitions  filed  is  a  strain  on  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  our  courts.  When  our 
prosecutors,  defense  attorneys,  and 
judges  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to 
reviewing  and  processing  these  peti- 
tions, we  end  up  diluting  the  resources 
of  the  courts.  We  then  add  to  the 
delay  in  bringing  original  criminal  and 
civil  cases  to  trial.  Ironically,  the  flood 
of  petitions  may  actually  hurt  those 
who  have  valid  habeas  claims. 

I  believe  that  if  a  person  does  not 
get  a  fair  trial  In  the  State  courts,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  one  In  the  Feder- 
al courts.  But  I  also  believe  that  our 
criminal  justice  system  cannot  serve 
society  If  we  allow  any  case  to  be  re- 
opened at  any  time,  and  on  practically 
any  grounds.  These  beliefs  can  be  bal- 
anced. In  today's  system,  however, 
they  are  not  balanced.  The  bill  that 
has  just  been  reported  and  S.  117 
which  Senator  NtmN  and  I  introduced 
in  January  are  attempts  to  strike  a 
more  equitable  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  legislation 
which  represents  a  step  toward  expe- 
diting the  dispensation  of  justice  In 
our  Nation.* 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Special  Report  on  Allocation  of  Budget 
Totals  (Rept.  No.  98-210). 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1787:  A  bill  to  esUblis'h  an  office  of  the 
Director  of  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  Policy. 


DRUG  COORDINATOR 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  acted  on  and  re- 
ported to  the  floor  a  bill  which  we  be- 
lieve will  be  a  major  step  forward  in 
improving  the  antidrug  effort  in  this 
country. 

This  bin  was  passed  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
with  overwhelming  bipartisan  support 
last  year,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
President  at  the  close  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  again 
have  bipartisan  support  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  move  forward  in  es- 
tablishing a  cabinet-level  office  for  co- 
ordination of  our  antidrug  effort.  The 
vote  on  this  bill  was  12  to  5  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  2  weeks  ago  and 
the  vote  by  the  full  Senate  last  Con- 
gress was  63  to  33. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  charged 
with  oversight  of  the  Federal  narcotics 
control  effort  over  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses have  come  to  the  firm  conclu- 
sion that  lack  of  coordination  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  Impediments  to  a 
more  effective  narcotics  control  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  the  most  tragic  fact 
is  that  it  is  a  self-inflicted  wound  that 
we  had  imposed  upon  ourselves  and 
one  that  was  repeated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York 
Times  I  prepared  a  list  of  the  exam- 
ples of  interagency  turf  wars  that 
have  foiled  drug  control,  examples 
that  had  come  to  my  attention  while  I 
was  charged  with  oversight  of  the  nar- 
cotics program  in  the  96th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  In  sum- 
mary, this  article  pointed  to  failures 
by  DEA  to  follow  up  on  cases  provided 
it  by  Customs,  duplication  and  infla- 
tion of  seizure  statistics  by  IRS,  Cus- 
toms, and  DEA,  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  narcotics  intelligence  collection 
by  CIA  and  the  failure  to  coordinate 
recent  Reagan  administration  law  en- 
forcement programs  with  State  De- 
partment. 

We  now  have  available  a  detailed 
report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concerning  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation of  our  drug  enforcement  effort. 
I  shall  just  summarize  a  couple  of  gen- 
eral points  that  GAO  and  others 
charged  with  oversight  of  Federal  nar- 
cotics policy  have  all  been  making  for 
most  of  the  last  20  years: 

Fragmentation  of  the  narcotics  pro- 
gram has  been  a  problem  for  most  of 
the  past  two  decades; 

There  have  been  as  many  so-called 
grand  strategies  for  narcotics  control 
during  that  period  as  there  have  been 
administrations,  the  most  recent  being 


issued  last  October— none  has  ade- 
quately defined  the  exact  roles  of  each 
of  the  agencies  or  delegated  specific 
tasks  for  the  agencies.  Indeed  to  call 
them  strategies  is  gross  exaggeration. 

The  so-called  drug  coordinator  in 
the  White  House  has  no  real  authority 
to  manage  all  Federal  drug  efforts  so 
Its  not  surprising  that  no  real  strategy 
has  emerged. 

This  administration  has  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  coordination  issue  by 
creating  new  interagency  coordinating 
entitles.  It  has  created  12  new  task 
forces  that  we  have  learned  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  create  about  five  new  levels  of  bu- 
reaucracy through  which  decisions 
must  pass  before  a  task  force  investi- 
gator can  get  the  go  ahead  to  open  an 
investigation.  We  are  soon  going  to 
need  coordinators  to  coordinate  the 
coordinators. 

It  seems  as  though  we  are  Incapable 
of  learning  from  our  mistakes.  But  at 
least  since  1972  various  high-level 
policy  reviews  in  past  administrations, 
as  well  as  the  GAO,  have  pleaded  for 
better  coordination. 

The  opposition  to  the  drug  coordina- 
tor bin  last  Congress  was  based  on  bu- 
reaucrats concerned  with  protecting 
their  turf.  I  still  believe  that  to  be 
largely  the  case.  Although  I  have  been 
gratified  to  hear  that  there  were 
middle  level  career  law  enforcement 
officials  who  strongly  support  the  cre- 
ation of  a  cabinet  level  office.  Several 
came  forward  to  confidentially  tell  my 
staff  and  the  GAO  of  their  support. 

This  administration,  like  past  admin- 
istration's, has  buckled  to  the  pres- 
sures of  the  bureaucracy  and  have 
continued  the  process  of  decision  by 
committee  which  leaves  no  one  In 
charge,  no  one  responsible  and  no  con- 
sistency for  planning,  establishing  or 
carrying  out  a  coordinated  drug  en- 
forcement effort. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  believe 
it  helpful  if  I  place  in  the  Record  a  re- 
sponse to  some  of  the  criticisms  raised 
by  the  administration  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  last  Congress. 

1.  Argument  against:  The  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  undermined. 

Response:  I  made  it  clear  throughout  the 
discussions  with  the  administration,  includ- 
ing our  meeting  with  the  President  last 
year,  that  I  had  no  objection  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  serving  the  role  as  the  chief  co- 
ordinator. 

2.  Argument  Against:  This  bill  would  bring 
the  White  House  into  day  to  day  law  en- 
forcement decisions. 

Response:  I  have  made  clear  in  the  past.  It 
was  never  our  intent  that  this  office  be  lo- 
cated in  the  White  House.  Indeed  I  am  not 
certain  where  that  idea  came  from  in  the 
first  place.  This  bill  would  create  an  office 
in  the  executive  branch  of  government  not 
in  the  executive  office  of  the  President.  Be- 
sides unlike  White  House  staff  this  individ- 
ual would  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  therefore  would 
be  appearing  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  a  regular  basis. 
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3.  Argument  against;  The  bill  would  take 
away  the  individual  authority  of  other  cabi- 
net members  and  agency  heads. 

Response:  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
was  clear  that  such  direction  would  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  President.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  that's  how  the  DCI  enforces 
tasking  requirements  upon  the  components 
of  the  intelligence  community.  For  example, 
if  the  DCI  orders  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
to  place  its  highest  priority  on  collecting  in- 
telligence on  the  international  banking  ac- 
tivities of  the  Amtorg  bank  (an  arm  of  the 
Soviet  Government)  and  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  feels  its  more  important  to  use  the 
Department's  resources  to  find  out  what 
Chase  Manhattan  has  done  in  over-extend- 
ing itself  to  the  Mexicans  the  Secretary  can 
appeal  to  the  President. 

4.  Argument  against;  The  Administration 
hasn't  had  a  chance  to  explain  their  objec- 
tions. 

Response:  The  fact  I  am  now  listing  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Administration  indicates 
their  position  is  widely  known.  Let  me  list 
the  times  and  places  just  in  the  last  year  in 
which  the  President  or  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  has  commented  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

Department  of  Justice  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man dated  September  30.  1982. 

The  President's  Memorandum  of  Disap- 
proval in  vetoing  the  Crime  Bill  dated  Janu- 
ary 14.  1983. 

Countless  news  articles  about  the  veto  of 
the  crime  bill  during  the  week  of  January 
15th. 

Testimony  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
FBI  Director  Webster  at  an  Organized 
Crime  and  Drug  Trafficking  Hearing  on 
January  27.  1983. 

Testimony  by  Carlton  Turner,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1983  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Hearing  entitled  ■Coodination 
of  Drug  Enforcement  Efforts". 

Senate  Judiciary  Hearing  on  S.  829  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of  '.983 
on  May  4.  1983  when  the  Attorney  General 
and  Rudolph  Guiliani.  former  Associate  At- 
torney General  testified. 

5.  Argument  against  The  bill  would  create 
an  unnecessary  and  costly  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy. 

Response:  This  is  the  argument  that  most 
troubles  me.  The  whole  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  one  person  authority  to  cut 
through  existing  bureaucratic  barriers  to  co- 
ordination. Indeed  this  Administration's 
answer,  like  those  in  the  past,  has  been  to 
create  coordinating  groups  smd  councils. 
Indeed,  we  now  have  at  least  eight  groups  or 
councils  or  committees  that  purport  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  9  cabinet  and 
33  agencies  involved  in  drug  control  and  pre- 
vention. This  is  "decision  by  consensus" 
that  leaves  no  one  responsible  and  is  not  ef- 
ficient. The  public  would  like  to  know  and 
Congress  would  like  to  know,  who  Is  in 
charge? 

Congress  concluded  last  session  that 
Federal  coordination  of  drug  control  is 
so  complex  a  job  that  it  requires  the 
attention  and  responsibility  of  one 
person.  Cabinet-level  status  is  neces- 
sary for  the  job  to  have  the  clout 
needed  to  impose  a  truce  on  interagen- 
cy feuding,  to  insure  maximum  partici- 
pation, and  to  allocate  budgetary  re- 
sources for  efficiency  and  economy. 
Since  the  new  officer  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate,  the  public  would 


have  one  person  to  hold  accountable 
for  developing  and  implementing  a 
specific  effective  Federal  strategy. 

Let  us  be  serious.  We  are  not  talking 
here  about  more  government— the 
office  in  question  need  not  be  large. 
Indeed,  its  responsibilities  could  be 
performed  by  personnel  borrowed 
from  existing  agencies.  Also,  we  could 
do  away  with  some  of  these  layers  of 
coordinating  groups  and  councils  that 
only  further  confuse  the  policy- 
making process.  We  are  talking  about 
making  the  Government  we  have  work 
right,  and  do  the  job  it  is  supposed  to 
do,  not  increasing  its  size. 

I  am  afraid  that  laudable  efforts  by 
the  administration  to  curb  the  drug 
problem  will  fail.  They  will  fail  like 
the  long  list  of  casualties  under  previ- 
ous administrations  because  of  the 
lack  of  central  control  and  manage- 
ment. Look  at  the  current  status  of 
the  new  drug  task  forces  that  were 
supposed  to  be  the  answer  to  better 
coordination.  They  are  behind  sched- 
ule, the  case  selection  process  is  a  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare,  and  the  tightly 
controlled  and  highly  targeted  12  re- 
gional strike  forces  announced  by  the 
President  have  turned  into  70  uncoor- 
dinated entities. 

Until  somebody  can  say,  this  is  the 
plan  and  these  are  the  agencies 
needed  to  work  these  aspects  of  the 
problem,  it  will  be  business  as  usual: 
competition,  duplication,  and  ineffi- 
ciency. 

By  way  of  analogy,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  were  going  to  legally  distribute  the 
amount  of  illegal  drugs  that  are 
networked  through  this  country  by  or- 
ganized crime  families  and  entrepre- 
neurs in  the  drug  trafficking  business, 
there  is  not  a  single  food  chain  in 
America  from  Grand  Union  to  A&P  to 
any  of  the  ones  we  could  name  that  if 
they  were  open  around  the  clock,  with 
their  present  number  of  outlets  and 
their  present  staffing,  that  they  would 
be  able  to  legally  distribute  what  is 
now  illegally  distributed. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  problem  is  awesome.  Unless 
we  are  able  to  understand  the  need  to 
coordinate  all  aspects  of  the  Federal 
capability  at  one  time,  we  are  not 
going  to  make  any  significant  impact 
upon  what  is,  in  my  view,  the  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem  facing  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  are  four  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. One  is  the  place  in  which  the  raw 
material  is  produced,  the  coca  or  the 
poppy.  They  are  usually  what  we  refer 
to  as  the  source  countries,  like  Paki- 
stan. Afghanistan.  Colombia,  or  Boliv- 
ia. 

The  second  part  relates  to  when  that 
raw  material  is,  in  fact,  made  into  the 
salable  substance,  whether  it  is  a  labo- 
ratory to  purify  heroin,  to  move  poppy 
to  morphine  to  heroin.  These  labora- 
tories are  located  in  places  like  Paki- 


stan or  in  Sicily,  or  for  cocaine,  in  Co- 
lombia or  Bolivia. 

The  third  part  of  the  problem  re- 
lates to  the  interdiction— that  is,  keep- 
ing it  from  getting  from  its  destination 
into  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  fourth  part  is  what  we  do  in  the 
enforcement  and  investigation  area 
when  it  gets  here. 

We  need  all  elements  of  the  Federal 
Government  involved  in  the  problem. 
The  FBI,  for  instance,  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  the  State 
Department  has  jurisdiction  on  for- 
eign policy;  the  CIA  has  access  to  in- 
formation in  other  countries.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on.  The  IRS,  for  example, 
is  where  the  experts  reside  on  how  we 
could  best  trace  the  money. 

Up  to  now,  there  has  been  an  incred- 
ible lack  of  coordination  because  the 
fact  remains  that  none  of  the  bureauc- 
racies is  willing  to  allow  their  turf  to 
be  tread  upon.  The  examples  are 
many. 

For  example,  there  are  examples 
where  the  CIA  does  not  want  to  tell 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  about  a 
drug  operation  they  stumble  upon  be- 
cause, in  fact,  they  are  worried  about 
compromising  their  sources  and  meth- 
ods, as  they  call  them.  The  DEA,  up 
until  very  recently,  and  I  suspect  it  is 
still  continuing,  has  been  reluctant  to 
tell  the  FBI  about  their  sources  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  the  FBI  to  get 
all  the  credit  for  the  arrests.  The  FBI 
does  not  want  to  talk  to  the  State  De- 
partment. The  State  Department  does 
not  want  to  talk  about  drugs.  It  goes 
on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  have  one 
person  with  the  authority  in  the  drug 
area  similar  to  that  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  in  the  intelligence 
area,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
make  much  progress.  That  is  what  this 
so-called  drug  coordinator  bill  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
Senator  Hawkins  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  4,  1983] 

To  End  TuRr  Wars  That  Foil  Drug 
Control 

(By  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.) 
Washington.— Turf  wars  among  Govern- 
ment agencies  responsible  for  Federal  con- 
trol of  narcotics,  long  a  major  obstacle  to 
such  control,  would  finally  be  eliminated  by 
a  bill  that  is  awaiting  President  Reagan's 
signature.  If  he  succumbs  to  bureaucratic 
arguments  to  veto  it.  he  will  invite  a  severe 
setback  to  his  own  commendable  efforts  to 
control  drug  trafficking  and  the  crime  it 
spawns  in  every  corner  of  this  country. 

Both  houses  of  Congress,  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities,  on  Dec.  20  passed  legislation 
that  could  end  the  infighting.  The  measure 
would  lodge  in  one  individual,  at  the  Cabi- 


net level,  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  narcotics-control  ef- 
forts of  the  10  Federal  agencies  that  share 
that  responsibility. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  vetoes  the  measure,  as 
some  newspapers  have  reported  he  may. 
many  agencies  almost  certainly  will  contin- 
ue to  subordinate  their  responsibility  for 
stopping  illegal  drugs  to  what  they  perceive 
as  their  primary  duties.  Recent  history  is 
studded  with  examples  of  how  bureaucratic 
inertia  and  conflict  can  divert  attention 
from  the  critical  job  of  controlling  the  drug 
trade. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
has  failed  at  times  to  follow  up  on  drug 
smuggling  information  provided  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Customs 
Service  have  inflated  their  statistics  on  Gov- 
ernment seizures  of  profits  from  the  narcot- 
ics trade.  All  have,  on  occasion,  taken  credit 
for  seizing  the  same  illicit  proceeds. 

Intelligence  agencies  have  exhibited 
chronic,  but  not  ill-founded,  reluctance  to 
collect  information  on  drug  trafficking  for 
fear  of  getting  enmeshed  in  court  proceed- 
ings that  might  compromise  their  oper- 
ations. (The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  in 
1979,  unilaterally  decided  to  reduce  its  com- 
mitment to  the  covert  collection  of  narcotics 
intelligence  abroad.  There  was  virtually  no 
one  outside  it  with  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsbility  to  protest.) 

The  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  was  not  even 
consulted  before  the  President,  in  October, 
unveiled  his  major,  new  drug-enforcement 
program,  which  establishes  12  regional  task 
forces  to  crack  down  on  drug  trafficking  na- 
tionwise.  Funds  for  the  department's  pro- 
grams aimed  at  cutting  drug  programs 
abroad  have  been  frozen  despite  the  Attor- 
ney General's  contention  that  a  dollar  spent 
abroad  on  such  programs  is  worth  $10  spent 
on  domestic  law  enforcement. 

Agency  infighting  already  has  taken  its 
toll  of  the  Reagan  program  while  it  is  still 
in  the  planning  stage.  For  example,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  other  agencies  have 
squabbled  over  control  of  the  programs 
budget,  and  there  have  been  arguments  in 
the  department  over  who  will  conduct  pros- 
ecutions. I  am  not  convinced  that  adequate 
consideration  has  been  given  to  how  the 
new  task  forces  would  mesh  with  existing 
organized-crime  task  forces  or  with  a  dozen 
United  States  attorneys,  each  responsible 
for  an  existing  task  force  region  and  pursu- 
ing investigations  that  may  overlap  into 
other  regions. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  ad  hoc  inter- 
agency committees  the  Administration  cre- 
ated to  coordinate  Federal  narcotics  policy 
will  do  more  than  add  another  arena  for  bu- 
reaucratic combat.  The  bill  going  to  the 
President  presents  a  better  alternative. 

Congress  has  concluded  that  Federal  co- 
ordination of  drug  control  is  so  complex  a 
job  that  it  requires  the  attention  and  re- 
sponsibility of  one  person.  Cabinet-level 
status  is  necessary  for  the  job  to  have  the 
clout  needed  to  impose  a  truce  on  interagen- 
cy feuding,  to  insure  maximum  participa- 
tion and  to  allocate  budgetary  resources  for 
top  efficiency  and  economy.  Since  the  new 
officer  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  public 
would  have  one  person  to  hold  accountable 
for  developing  and  implementing  a  specific, 
effective  Federal  strategy. 

The  agencies  seem  to  be  making  two  argu- 
ments for  a  veto.  First,  we  are  told,  the  new- 


office  would  intimately  involve  the  White 
House  in  day-to-day  law-enforcement  deci- 
sons.  Actually,  the  office  would  have  no 
police  powers  and  could  not  be  involved  in 
individual  law-enforcement  decisions. 
Second,  the  public  is  told,  still  another  bu- 
reaucracy would  be  created.  But  Congress 
was  not  envisioning  more  government; 
rather  the  new  office  would  meet  its  re- 
sponsbilities  with  personnel  and  resources 
borrowed  from  existing  agencies. 

The  Government  will  not  be  able  to  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  drug  enforcement 
until  it  puts  someone  in  overall  charge— 
until  business-as-usual  in  Federal  narcotics 
control  ends.  To  counter  the  drug  traffick- 
ers who  have  put  this  nation  under  siege. 
America  needs  a  well-planned,  well-coordi- 
nated, centrally  directed  and  single-minded 
attack. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  cosponsoring  a 
bill  that  would  create  a  Cabinet-level 
office  for  the  coordination  of  Federal 
drug-enforcement  efforts. 

The  flow  of  illegal  drugs  is  a  major 
and  growing  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
estimates  drug  trafficking  to  be  an 
$80-billion-a-year  industry  in  the 
United  States.  This  figure  would  make 
it  the  second  highest  corporation  in 
the  country  behind  Exxon.  The 
annual  consumption  of  drugs  in  the 
United  States  is  also  staggering.  For 
example,  the  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption of  heroin  is  about  4  metric 
tons  and  cocaine  consumption  is  esti- 
mated to  be  40  to  48  metric  tons. 

Despite  recordbreaking  arrests  and 
confiscation  of  illegal  drugs  in  recent 
years,  law  enforcement  agencies  still 
estimate  that  they  are  able  to  stop 
only  5  to  15  percent  of  all  the  hard 
drugs  flowing  into  this  country.  This 
statistic  indicates  to  me  that  drug  traf- 
ficking has  been  virtually  untouched 
and  is  definitely  on  the  rise.  With  the 
increase  of  drugs  flowing  into  the 
country,  there  will  also  be  an  increase 
in  another  menace  that  all  of  us  will 
have  to  face— crime.  Law  enforcement 
personnel  are  convinced  that  the 
recent  surge  of  crimes  committed 
across  this  country  is  mostly  drug-re- 
lated. These  types  of  crimes— mug- 
gings, theft,  robbery,  murder— touch 
many  peoples'  lives.  Many  of  the 
people  who  commit  drug-related 
crimes  are  addicts  and  must  support 
their  habit  through  criminal  activity. 

Mr.  President,  with  information  as 
shocking  as  this,  I  feel  that  a  coordi- 
nating office  of  this  kind  is  essential  to 
give  order  and  direction  to  the  Na- 
tion's drug  enforcement  efforts.  These 
efforts  are  scattered  throughout  many 
different  agencies  and  I  see  no  signs 
that  the  administration  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  straightening  out  the  confu- 
sion and  bureaucratic  snafu  which  has 
persistently  hampered  our  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  drug  trafficking  is  a 
relentless  and  despicable  evil  in  our  so- 
ciety today.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done  in  order  to  upgrade  our  law  en- 


forcement agencies.  I  feel  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  will  definitely  have 
a  positive  impact  on  the  reducing  of 
drug  traffic  in  this  country. 


REFERRAL  TO   COMMITTEE-S. 
1762 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  submitted  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  consideration 
also,  I  believe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
1762,  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  until 
the  close  of  business  September  20, 
1983,  for  the  purpose  only  of  consider- 
ing part  M  of  title  10  of  the  "political 
offense"  and  related  provisions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Millicent  Penwick.  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of 
her  service  as  United  States  Representative 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organizations 
in  Rome. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Millicent  Fenwick. 

Post:  Rank  of  Ambassador.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self,  $250,  1980  or  1982,  Representative 
James  Jeffords  (R-Vt.). 

2.  Spouse.  $1,000,  198?,  Dinner  for  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  Names:  Mary  and 
Kenneth  Reckford,  $900.  joint  contribution. 
1982,  Fenwick  for  Senate. 

4.  Parents  Names:  Leigh  and  Hugh  Fen- 
wick, $400,  joint  contribution,  1982,  Fenwick 
for  Senate. 

5.  Grandparents  Names; 

Leigh  Fenwick,  $200,  1982,  Fenwick  for 
Senate. 

Hugh  Fenwick,  $250,  1982.  Fenwick  for 
Senate. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names;  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names;  None. 
Peter  Jon  de  Vos.  of  Florida,  a  Career 

Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Ser^1ce. 
Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
Mozambique; 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee;  Peter  Jon  de  Vos. 

Post;  Mozambique. 

Contributions,  amount. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 
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3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spMjuses  names,  none. 
Thomas  Ostrom  Enders.  of  Connecticut,  a 

Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv 
ice.  Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  Spain: 

Contributions  are  to  l)e  reported  for  the 
period  l)eginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Thomas  O.  Enders. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names.  Ostrom  Enders  (father), 
last  3  years,  less  than  $1,000  a  year  to  vari- 
ous Republican  candidates. 

1982 

Conn.  Republican  Party.  Jan.  14.  1982. 
$250. 

Russell  Post  for  Governor,  Feb.  25.  1982, 
$250. 

Russell  Post  for  Governor.  April  9.  1982. 
$250. 

Scheller  Committee  Campaign.  Sept.  8. 
1982.  $100. 

Janet  Polinsky.  Sept.  8,  1982.  $100. 

1981 

Waterford  Democratic  Town  Cotnm..  Mar. 
3,  1981.  $36. 

Avon  Republican  Comm..  Apr.  25.  1981. 
$50. 

Nicholas  Schaus,  Nov.  16.  1981,  $250. 

R.  L.  Post,  Nov.  16.  1981.  $250. 

1980 

Beatrice  K.  Murdoch.  St.  Rep..  Jan.  28. 
1980.  $100. 

Republican  Nat.  Comm.,  Feb.  13.  1980. 
$100. 

R.  L.  Post  for  Senate  Committee,  Sept.  11. 
1980.  $50. 

Janet  Polinsky  Committee.  Sept.  15.  1980. 
$50. 

Conn.  Republicans— Ford  Luncheon,  Oct. 
20.  1980.  $500. 

Schaus  for  House.  Oct.  29.  1980.  $100. 

Barnes  for  House,  Nov.  3,  1980.  $100. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 
Thomas  J.   Pickering,   of   New  Jersey,   a 

Career  Member  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  El  Salvador: 

Contributions  are  to  tie  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Thomas  R.  Pickering,  Nominat- 
ed June  2.  1983. 

Post:  Ambassador.  Republic  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Pickering,  none. 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Pickering,  none. 

4.  Parents  names.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
R.  Pickering,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 


7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  Hunt.  $25.  Sept  1982.  Representative 
Rol)ert  Mrazek  (D)  3rd  District  New  York. 

To  l>e  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  African  Development  Foundation: 

William  F.  Pickard.  of  Michigan,  for  a 
term  of  six  years: 

Patsy  Baker  Blackshear.  of  Maryland,  for 
a  term  of  four  years: 

Chester  A.  Crocker,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  a  term  of  two  years: 

Francis  Stephen  Ruddy,  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  for  a  term  of  two  years: 

Charles  G.  Wells,  of  Illinois,  for  a  term  of 
four  years; 

To  be  Members  of  the  Board  For  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting: 

Joseph  Lane  Kirkland.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  a  term  expiring  April  28. 
1984: 

Arch  L.  Madsen.  of  Utah,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28.  1984; 

James  Albert  Michener.  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  term  expiring  April  28.  1984; 

Clair  W.  Burgener.  of  California,  for  a 
term  expiring  April  28.  1985; 

Malcolm  Forbes.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  Member  for  a  term  expiring  April  28.  1986. 

Henry  F.  Schickling.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  Memljer  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  Deceml>er  17.  1985. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
report  favorably  a  nomination  list  in 
the  Foreign  Service  which  appeared  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  25.  1983,  and,  to  save 
the  expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
request  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN.    Mr.    Laxalt.    Mr.    Kennedy. 
Mr.    Hatch.    Mr.     DeConcini.    Mr. 
East.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
E>oMENici.    Mr.    ZoRiNSKY    and    Mr. 
Cochran): 
S.  1762.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control   Act  of   1983.';   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Laxalt.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 

ZoRiNSKY.    Mr.    Simpson.    Mr.    Do- 

MENici.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Cochran  and 

Mr.  MuRKOWSKi): 

S.   1763.  A  bill  to  reform  procedures  for 

collateral  review  of  criminal  judgments,  and 

for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Domenici 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 


S.  1764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Laxalt    Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.     Trible.     Mr.     Zorinsky.     Mr. 
Grassley.    Mr.    East.    Mr.    Specter 
and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  1765.  A  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  QuAYLE  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.   Heflin.   Mr.   Simpson   and   Mr. 
Grassley): 
S.   1766.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  706  to 
Title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  judicial  review  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative   Procedure    Act    by    giving    courts 
more  authority  to  overturn  unfair  agency 
action;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  reform  and  simplify  the 
individual  income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  energy  tax  cred- 
its for  equipment  used  aboard  or  installed 
on  fishing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.    1769.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Brutus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  1770.  A  bill  to  extend  the  leaseterms  of 
Federal  oil  and  gas  lease  numbered  U-397I1; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.   1771.  A  bill  to  extend  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  clock  radios 
until  September  30.  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA   (for   himself, 
Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr.    Sasser    and    Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  1772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   provide   for   direct 
medicare    reimbursement    for  services   per- 
formed by  registered  nurse  anesthetists;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Sar- 

BANES): 

S.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  rollover  of 
gain  from  the  sale  of  farmland  development 
rights  to  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  under  a  farmland  preservation  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy.    Mr.    Metzenbaum    and    Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide.   Fungicide   and    Rodenticide   Act    to 
better  protect  the  environment  and  man 
from    the    hazards    of    pesticides,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1775.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  designation  of 
the   Georgia   O'Keeffe   National   Historical 
Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  1776.  A  bill  to  document  the  vessel  Od- 
yssey as  a  vessel  within  a  certain  classifica- 


tion; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  1777.  a  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  each 
State  to  develop,  implement,  and  enforce  a 
system  of  mandatory  and  immediate  deduc- 
tions from  wages  for  the  collection  of  child- 
support  payments:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  block  grant 
to  States  for  health  planning  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  generate 
additional  revenues  for  the  Superfund  to 
provide  incentives  for  hazardous  waste  recy- 
cling and  to  provide  for  certain  additional 
forms  of  assistance  respecting  releases  of 
hazardous  substances,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  (in  lieu 
of  the  Superfund  taxes  on  petroleum  and 
chemical  feedstocks)  an  additional  tax  on 
hazardous  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Domenici): 

S.  1780.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Solar  Energy 

National  Security  and  Employment  Act  of 

1983";   to  the  Committee  on  Energy   and 

Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  amortization 
deduction  for  bus  operating  righte  based  on 
a  60-month  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1782.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  in  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  as  the  "William  A.  Steiger  Post 
Office  Building ":  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Goldwater): 
S.  1878.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  congres- 
sional budget  process,  abolish  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977, 
with  instruction  that  if  one  committee  re- 
ports, the  others  have  thirty  days  of  contin- 
uous session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN.  and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  1784.  A  bill  to  provide  a  consolidated 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation which  shall  replace  the  current 
extended  compensation  and  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
TsoNGAS,      Mrs.      Kassebaum,      Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr. 
Boren,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.    Burdick,    Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr.  Zor- 
insky): 
S.  1785.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  waiting 
period  for  disability  benefits  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  terminally  ill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment credit  for  certain  employees  and 
former  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BIDEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr.    Leahy,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Zorinsky.    Mr.    Sasser,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton): 
S.  1787.  A  bill  to  establish  an  office  of  the 
Director  of  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1788.  A  bill  to  change  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  An- 
drews, and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  1789.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
water  and  waste   disposal   loan   and   grant 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1790.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  contract  or 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Art  Barn 
Association  to  assist  in  the  preservation  and 
interpretation  of  the  Art  Barn  and  Pierce 
Mill  located  in  Rock  Creek  Park  within  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1791.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  103(b)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Melcher.  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  medicaid  cov- 
erage of  home  care  to  certain  disabled  indi- 
viduals over  18  years  of  age;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  prevent  taxpayers  from 
using  certain  straddles,  foreign  corpora- 
tions, and  other  devices  to  avoid  or  defer 
payment  of  Federal  income  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
n3.ric€. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  1794.  A  bill  to  require  certain  agencies 
to  procure  supplies  or  services  from  local 
commercial  sources  instead  of  from  a  multi- 
ple-award schedule  of  the  Federal  Supply 
Schedule  under  certain  circumstances;  to*  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  remove  contractors  from  multiple-award 
schedules  under  certain  circumstances;  and 
to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  small 
purchases  which  may  be  made  by  such  exec- 
tive  agencies  from  sums  in  an  imprest  fund 
for  one  transaction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  1795.  A  bill  to  further  the  national  se- 
curity  and    improve    the   economy   of   the 
United  States  by  providing  grants  for  the 
improvement  of  proficiency  in  critical  lan- 


guages, for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
and  secondary  foreign  language  instruction, 
and  for  per  capita  grants  to  reimburse  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  promote  the 
growth  and  improve  the  quality  of  postsec- 
ondary  foreign  language  instruction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By   Mr.   GORTON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Andrews  and  Mr.  Ritdman): 
S.  1796.  A  bill  relating  to  equality  of  rights 
under  law  regardless  of  sex;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1797.  A  bill  to  name  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in 
Fort  Worth.  Texas,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson 
Post  Office  Building";  considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1798.  A  bill  to  require  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
identify  all  appropriate  costs  of  operating, 
maintaining,  leasing,  and  acquiring  motor 
vehicles;  to  require  all  executive  agencies  to 
study  the  cost  benefits  of  the  use  of  outside 
private  sector  fleet  management  contractors 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Interagency  Motor 
Pool  System  and  other  existing  systems,  to 
require  certain  cost  saving  measures  in  cur- 
rent motor  vehicle  operations,  to  reduce  the 
total  amount  spent  for  non-tactical,  non-law 
enforcement  motor  vehicle  operation,  main- 
tenance, leasing,  acquisition,  and  disposal  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Huddleston): 
S.  1799.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  for  training  for  unemployed 
individuals,  especially  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals  and  dislocated  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Huddleston): 
S.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt  ac- 
counts for  job  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Huddleston): 
S.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for  em- 
ployee training  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  FHnance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  1802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
allow  newly  designated  metropolitan  cities 
to  retain  their  former  status,  permitting  a 
county  which  was  an  urban  county  to  retain 
its  status  as  an  urban  county;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  1803.  A  bill  to  reduce  paperwork  in  the 
administration  of  certain  construction  con- 
tract provisions  of  law  relating  to  wage 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boren 
and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  1804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  foreign  sales  corporations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.   1805.  A  bill  to  permit  the  surviving 
spouse  and  unmarried  children  of  a  person 
interred  in  a  cemetery  located  on  a  military 
installation  to  be  interred  in  such  cemetery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1806.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  Incorporated; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  1807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  taxation  of 
certain  income  derived  from  agricultural 
commodities  not  grown  in  the  United  States 
in  commercially  marketable  quantities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoREN): 
S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  regarding  the  country  of  origin  mark- 
ing requirements  for  certain  imported  pipe, 
pipe  fittings,  and  compressed  gas  cylinders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1809.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  disregard  the  attribu- 
tion between  limited  partners  of  stock  of  a 
publicly-owned     investment     company     for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  such  com- 
pany is  a  personal  holding  company  or  regu- 
lated investment  company;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lfvin): 
S.  1810.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  exploration,  prospecting,  conservation, 
development,  use.  and  operation  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves,  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

By   Mr.   NICKLES   (for   himself.   Mr. 
ExoN  and  Mr.  Zornisky): 

S.  1811.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  special  study 
of  the  potential  for  groundwater  recharge 
in  the  High  Plains  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  1812.  A  bill  to  provide  work  for  long- 
term  unemployed  jobseekers.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Humsin  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 

S.  1813.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
and  insure  loans  to  certain  farm  supply 
businesses  which  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  payment-in-kind  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1814:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  amortization 
deduction  for  bus  operating  rights  based  on 
a  60-month  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxation 
corporations  which  acquire  smd  manage  real 
property  for  certain  other  exempt  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
products  Identification  Act,  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  and  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act  of  1939  to  improve  the  labeling  of  tex- 
tile fiber  and  wool  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MoYNiHAN  and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 

S.  1817.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  rules 
for  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1818.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Hudson  River  shall  l)e  de- 
clared non-navigable;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1819.  A  bill  to  specify  the  manner  in 
which  uncompensated  services  provided  by 
a  skilled  nursing  facility  or  an  intermediate 
care  facility  shall  be  calculated  for  purposes 
of  titles  VI  and  XVI  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act.  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  section  1621(b)(l)(K)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  an  individual 
may  meet  the  20  weeks  work  requirement 
during  either  of  their  most  recent  base  peri- 
ods; and  to  provide  that  the  entitlement  for 
extended  compensation  shall  continue  for 
six  months  beyond  the  end  of  their  benefit 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower): 
S.  1821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  mort- 
gage backed  securities,  to  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  1822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  investments 
in  mortgage- backed  securities  through 
trusts  for  investments  in  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  alternative 
to  the  present  adversarial  rule  making  pro- 
cedure by  establishing  a  process  to  facilitate 
the  formation  of  regulatory  negotiation 
commissions;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms): 
S.  1824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  estate  tax  exclusions  under  section  2039; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  addition  to 
tax  for  failure  to  pay  estimated  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1826.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Hunger  Relief 
Incentives  Tax  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  1827.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  accept  certain  lands  in  St. 
Louis.  Missouri  to  provide  remedial  action 
with  respect  to  radioactive  materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Mattingly.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 
Weickek,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 


S.J.  Res.  150.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate August  4.  1984  as  "Coast  Guard  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  151.  A  joint  resolution  to  enact  a 
moratorium  on  federally  authorized  access 
charges   imposed   on   residential   customers 
without   regard  to  such  customer's  use  of 
long-distance  .services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  152.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  6.  1984.  through  May 
12.    1984.   as   "Batten's   Disease   Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.J.  Res.   153.  A  joint  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  the  county  of  New 
York  on  the  occasion  of  the  tricentennial  of 
the  founding  of  the  county  of  New  York;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.J.  Res.  154.  A  joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  the  Illinois  water- 
way to  the  development  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois after  50  years  of  operation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON; 
S.J.  Res.  155.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  November  6,  1983.  as 
"National  Disabled  Veteran's  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  156.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1983  as  "Inter- 
national Youth  Exchange  Month  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself.  Mr 
Abonor.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr, 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.     Cochran.     Mr.     Dixon.     Mr, 

DURENBERGER.       Mr.       HOLLINGS.       Mr, 

Huddleston.     Mr.     Jackson.     Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mat 
TINGLY.   Mr.   McClure.   Mr.   Moyni 
HAN.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Ran 
DOLPH.    Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mr.    Sasser 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr 
Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  157.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing November  13,  1983.  as  'National  Retired 
Teachers  Day ":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
an<i  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  Res.  195.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1009:  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  Res.  196.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1513;  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  Res.  197.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.   242;   from  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Human  Resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Riecle, 
Mr.   Ford,   Mr.   Pressler,   and  Mr. 
Danforth): 
S.  Res.   198.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense   of  the  Senate  that  nuclear  reactor 
components  should  not  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  for  India's  Tarapur  nucle- 
ar power  station  unless  the  Government  of 
India    provides    stronger    nonproliferation 
guarantees;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  Res.  199.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2840;  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  200.  A  resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  documents  in 
the  case  of  State  of  Florida  v.  Charles  H. 
Rogers.  Jr.,  Cr.  No.  83-14931;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Glenn.   Mr.   Pell.   Mr.   Leahy.   Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Domenici.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Murkowski, 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  Res.  201.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  use  and/ 
or  provision  of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Byrd,     Mr.     Moynihan,     and     Mr. 

Dole): 

S.  Res.  202.  A  resolution  to  establish  a 

Select  Committee  on  Puerto  Rico;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Heflin  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Denton)): 
S.  Res.  203.  A  resolution  to  commend  the 
past  and  present  commissioners  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Industries;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  Res.  204.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg; to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By    Mr.    HELMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Nickles,    Mr.    D'Amato.    and    Mr. 
Murkowski): 
S.  Res.  205.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  princi- 
ples of  a  flat  rate  individual  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tsongas): 
S.  Res.  206.  A  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  conclude  a  treaty  providing 
for  mutual  cooperation  to  deal  with  the 
threat  of  accidental  nuclear  war  caused  by 
an  act  of  terrorism;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  Res.  207.  A  resolution  condemning  the 
Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Afghani- 
stan, Vietnam,  and  Laos  for  using,  or  con- 
doning the  use  of,  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons and  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  pursuance  of  a  policy  for 


a  comprehensive  and  effectively  verifiable 
ban  on  chemical  weapons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Byrd.   Mr.    Domenici,    Mr.    Baucus. 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Cranston.      Mr.      DeConcini.      Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
ExoN.    Mr.    Ford.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston.  Mr.   Jackson.   Mr.   Johnston. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Leahy.   Mr.   Long,   Mr.   Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Proxmire,    Mr.    Pryor.    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr.    Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky. Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  Con.  Res.  61.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  Dr.  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  for  her 
services  as  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By    Mr.    MATTINGLY    (for    himself. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 

Mr.  Chafee): 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 

direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 

and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

Services  to  develop  a  plan  outlining  the 

steps  which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 

social  security  benefit  disparity  known  as 

the  notch  problem;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 

n  Since  • 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Helms): 
S.  Con.  Res.  63.  a  concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  3190;  considered  and 
agreed  to.  i 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.     Andrews,     Mr.     Boren.     Mr. 
Riegle,    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr.    Rol- 
lings,  Mr.   Zorinsky.   Mr.   DeCon- 
cini. Mr.  Nunn.  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  Con.  Res.  64.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to    agricultural    marketing    orders;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By    Mr.    GLENN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Boschwitz.     Mr.     Cranston.     Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  Con.  Res.  65.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  should  cease 
its    "blackspot"  policy  of  forcibly  removing 
black  South  Africans  from  their  legally  ac- 
quired residences  and  relocating  them,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Nunn,    Mr.    Quayle,    Mr. 
DeConcini,    Mr.    Heflin,    Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  1766.  A  bill  to  amend  section  706 
of    title    5,    United    States    Code,    to 
strengthen  the  judicial  review  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  by  giving  courts  more  authority  to 
overturn  unfair  agency  action;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reform  and 
simplify  the  individual  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

personal  income  tax  reform  act  of  1983 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  Personal  Income  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1983,  is  a  major  step  in 
reforming  and  simplifying  the  Tax 
Code.  Most  importantly,  the  bill  re- 
verses the  trend  set  by  recent  Congres- 
sional actions  and  restores  a  more  pro- 
gressive distribution  of  the  income  tax 
burden. 

We  face  a  major  challenge  in  re- 
forming Federal  tax  laws.  Recent 
public  opinion  polls  reveal  a  disturbing 
trend:  More  and  more  people  now  feel 
that  the  income  tax  is  the  'most 
unfair"  tax  that  they  must  pay.  Such 
a  finding  is  of  great  concern  because 
the  Federal  Government  relies  on  the 
personal  income  tax  for  almost  half  of 
the  revenues  it  collects.  This  attitude 
no  doubt  contributes  to  the  high  level 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government,  since 
the  tax  system  is  the  means  through 
which  citizens  most  frequently  come 
into  contact  with  the  Government. 

Reforming  the  income  tax  can  also 
play  a  major  role  in  addressing  the  se- 
rious problems  now  besetting  our 
economy.  Economists  have  long  recog- 
nized that  excessively  high  tax  rates 
can  discourage  work  effort  and  distort 
saving  and  investment  decisions. 

Senator  Bradley  has  offered  the 
most  comprehensive  tax  reform  pro- 
posal to  date.  I  commend  him  for  the 
hard  work  he  has  performed  in  draft- 
ing his  innovative  proposal.  My  legisla- 
tion is  very  similar  to  his  in  the 
changes  in  deductions,  exclusions,  and 
credits,  but  it  differs  in  the  schedule 
of  tax  rates  proposed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  a 
basic  tax  rate  of  12  percent  would 
apply  to  all  taxpayers.  Above  $40,000 
in  annual  income  for  married  couples 
($25,000  for  single  taxpayers),  a  pro- 
gressive surtax  would  apply.  The  net 
result  would  be  a  20-percent  rate  ap- 
plied to  income  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  ($25,000  to  $30,000  on  single 
returns),  30  percent  on  income  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $60,000  ($30,000  to 
$37,000  on  single  returns),  and  36  per- 
cent on  income  above  $60,000  (above 
$37,000  on  single  returns).  In  effect, 
the  number  of  tax  brackets  would  be 
reduced  from  13  to  4. 

The  proposed  range  of  the  tax  rates 
of  12  to  36  percent  compares  to  12  to 
50  percent  under  current  law. 

Furthermore,  the  zero  bracket 
amount— below  which  no  tax  is  paid— 
for  joint  returns  would  be  increased  to 
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$4,600  from  $3,400.  The  personal  ex- 
emption would  be  raised  to  $1,500 
from  $1,000. 

Complementing  these  tax  reductions 
would  be  the  elimination  or  modifica- 
tion of  most  exclusions,  deductions, 
and  credits.  This  assures  that  the  sim- 
plified tax  system  would  produce  the 
same  amount  of  revenues  that  the  cur- 
rent system  is  expected  to  produce. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  deductions 
and  exclusions  should  be  eliminated. 
Because  one  of  the  central  purposes  of 
this  proposal  is  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  tax  system,  it  would  be  counter- 
productive to  repeal  these  tax  provi- 
sions that  enjoy  wide  public  support 
and  serve  valid  purposes.  Thus,  my  bill 
would  retain  the  deduction  for  chari- 
table contributions,  which  pays  an  im- 
portant role  in  enhancing  the  volun- 
tary spirit  in  our  society.  The  bill 
would  also  continue  the  home  mort- 
gage interest  deduction,  which  has 
helped  produce  one  of  the  highest 
rates  of  private  homeownership  in  the 
world. 

Other  provisions  that  my  bill  would 
continue  include  the  deduction  for 
State  smd  local  taxes,  the  exclusion  for 
veterans'  benefits,  the  exemption  of 
interest  on  general  obligation  bonds, 
and  the  partial  exclusion  from  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  any  new 
system  should  continue  to  be  based  on 
the  ability  to  pay.  That  is.  differences 
in  tax  liabilities  should  reflect  differ- 
ences in  taxpayers'  ability  to  pay  their 
taxes.  The  share  of  a  family's  income 
that  must  be  devoted  to  necessities  de- 
clines as  income  rises.  On  that  basis, 
our  tax  system  has  historically  levied 
higher  taxes  on  those  most  able  to  pay 
them,  and  lower  taxes  on  those  with 
lower  income. 

My  belief  in  this  approach  explains 
why  my  bill  is  not  a  pure  "flat  tax" 
proposal.  If  adopted,  a  pure  flat  rate 
has  the  potential  of  even  further  un- 
dermining confidence  in  Government 
by  eliminating  all  progressivity  from 
the  tax  system.  The  very  wealthy 
would  have  their  taxes  slashed,  while 
the  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers 
would  end  up  paying  more.  That  result 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  enacting 
comprehensive  income  tax  reform. 

Once  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay 
is  accepted,  the  task  is  to  determine 
what  the  tax  rate  schedule  will  be.  In 
constructing  this  schedule,  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  overlook  the  effect 
of  the  1981  tax  cut  on  the  distribution 
of  the  income  tax. 

In  1981.  administration  officials 
argued  that  their  proposed  across-the- 
board  rate  reductions  were  fair  be- 
cause all  tax  rates  were  reduced  by  the 
same  percentage.  In  the  absence  of  in- 
flation and  higher  Social  Security 
taxes,  that  argument  might  have  been 
true.  But  both  inflation  and  the  sched- 
uled Social  Security  tax  increases  raise 
the  tax  liabilities  of  low-  and  moder- 


ate-income individuals  disproportion- 
ately. Thus,  the  net  effect  of  the  tax 
cut  once  those  factors  are  considered, 
is  to  provide  greater  tax  relief  for  the 
wealthy.  By  1984.  taxpayers  earning 
more  than  $50,000.  who  in  the  aggre- 
gate contribute  about  one-third  of  all 
income  taxes,  will  receive  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  net  tax  cut. 

To  make  up  for  the  revenue  lost  by 
the  1981  tax  cut,  Congress,  over  the 
last  2  years,  has  resorted  to  raising 
excise  taxes,  which  are  not  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  In  last  year's  bill,  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act,  most  of  the  taxes  raised  from  in- 
dividuals came  from  increases  in  sever- 
al excise  taxes.  Since  then,  we  have 
more  than  doubled  the  gasoline  excise 
tax  and  have  accelerated  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  increases.  All  of  these  actions 
have  contributed  to  the  shift  in  the 
tax  burden  away  from  those  most  able 
to  pay  and  onto  middle-  and  lower- 
income  households. 

I  believe  that  this  result  is  unfair. 
Any  tax  reform  that  Congress  enacts 
should  achieve  a  more  progressive  dis- 
tribution of  taxes  than  current  law 
will  provide.  My  bill  attempts  to  do 
that. 

The  benefits  of  my  bill  are  obvious 
once  the  defects  of  the  current  system 
are  exsimined.  These  defects  are  large- 
ly attributable  to  the  pattern  of  tax 
legislation  over  the  last  few  decades. 
Special  preferences  were  carved  out  of 
the  tax  base  one  at  a  time,  either  as  a 
result  of  sincere  efforts  to  accomplish 
some  specific  policy  objective,  or  as  a 
result  of  lobbying  by  special  interests 
to  secure  privileged  treatment.  Conse- 
quently, the  tax  base  has  shrunk  rela- 
tive to  personal  income.  In  1982.  for 
exaunple,  taxable  income  is  expected 
to  be  only  60  percent  of  personal 
income. 

To  meet  the  Government's  revenue 
needs,  tax  rates  have  had  to  remain 
high. 

One  result  of  this  system  is  that 
middle-income  workers  are  now  sub- 
ject to  high  marginal  tax  rates,  as  in- 
flation has  pushed  these  taxpayers 
into  higher  and  higher  brackets.  In 
contrast,  many  upper  income-tax 
payers  have  been  able  to  shield  them- 
selves from  the  high  statutory  rates  by 
taking  advantage  of  tax  shelters.  Also, 
since  most  special  tax  breaks  relate  to 
investment  income,  wage  earners  have 
not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increasing  number  of  tax  preferences. 
Thus,  working  Americans,  by  and 
large,  pay  rates  very  close  to  the  maxi- 
mum rates  set  forth  for  them  in  the 
Tax  Code,  while  wealthy  Americans  do 
not.  Furthermore,  these  high  rates 
discourage  work  effort  and  savings  by 
middle-income  workers. 

A  second  problem  with  the  current 
system  is  the  complexity  of  determin- 
ing one's  tax  liability.  It  is  estimated 
that  40  percent  of  all  taxpayers  rely 
on  professional  help  to  fill  out  their 


tax  returns.  The  confusion  and  costly 
compliance  resulting  from  the  existing 
individual  income  tax  are  far  too 
great. 

The  current  system  erodes  public 
confidence  in  basic  Government  func- 
tions and  directs  too  many  resources 
to  complying  with  the  tax  system  that 
could  be  devoted  to  productive  uses. 

Third,  the  tax  system  is  widely  per- 
ceived to  be  unfair.  Most  preferences 
are  in  the  form  of  deductions  or  exclu- 
sions from  income.  Thus,  the  value  of 
these  preferences  to  each  individual 
depends  on  his  or  her  tax  bracket.  The 
higher  one's  income,  the  more  valua- 
ble the  tax  preference.  As  tax  breaks 
proliferate,  progressivity  declines  and 
the  perceived  inequity  of  the  Tax 
Code  increases.  Also,  two  taxpayers 
with  identical  incomes  may  pay  very 
different  amounts  in  taxes,  depending 
on  their  sources  of  income  or  how 
they  spend  it.  A  fairer  tax  would  strive 
to  have  all  taxpayers  with  the  same 
income  paying  the  same  amount  in 
taxes. 

Finally,  tax  evasion  is  encouraged  by 
all  these  factors--a  desire  to  avoid 
high  tax  rates,  an  increasingly  com- 
plex Tax  Code,  and  a  perception  by 
many  taxpayers  that  they  are  paying 
more  than  their  fair  share.  The  IRS 
estimates  that  as  much  as  $90  billion 
in  revenues  may  be  lost  to  tax  cheat- 
ing. 

The  appropriate  response  to  these 
problems  is  a  broader  tax  base  accom- 
panied by  substantially  lower  tax 
rates.  This  simplified  tax  system 
would  lower  tax  rates  for  the  majority 
of  middle-income  Americans,  encour- 
age economic  growth,  reduce  the  cost 
of  complying  with  the  Tax  Code,  make 
the  tax  system  more  equitable,  and 
reduce  the  incentives  to  evade  taxes. 

In  summary,  legislation  that  would 
broaden  the  tax  base  and  reduce  tax 
rates  offers  the  most  satisfactory  ap- 
proach to  achieving  the  goal  of  tax 
reform.  My  bill  will  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  and  restore  respect  for 
the  Tax  Code  while  still  recognizing 
the  need  to  distribute  the  tax  burden 
fairly. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
energy  tax  credits  for  equipment  used 
aboard  or  installed  on  fishing  vessels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  CREDITS  FOR  EQUIPMENT  INSTALLED  ON 
FISHING  VESSELS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ' 
today  introducing  legislation  establish- 
ing an  energy  tax  credit  program  to 
provide  incentives  to  American  fisher- 
men when  they  reduce  the  amount  of 
energy  which  their  vessels  consume. 

When  the  energy  tax  credit  program 
was  established  in  1978.  and  later 
modified  in  1980.  its  provisions  were  so 
specific  that  fishing  vessel  operators 


were  not  eligible  for  tax  credits  when 
they  invest  in  equipment  to  reduce 
fuel  consumption. 

When  a  fisherman  installs  expensive 
special  equipment— for  instance  a 
"Kort"  nozzle,  a  variable  pitch  or  two- 
speed  propeller,  or  a  fuel  flow  meter— 
under  my  bill  he  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit.  When  added  to  the  standard  10- 
percent  investment  tax  credit,  this 
means  that  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  may  be  written  off  by  the 
purchaser. 

Our  national  energy  policies  place 
commercial  fisherman  in  a  difficult 
competitive  situation  with  fishermen 
in  nations  which  have  controlled  fuel 
prices,  such  as  Canada  and  Mexico. 

My  legislation  will  help  them  cope  in 
the  marketplace  and  will  provide  them 
with  the  same  kinds  of  tax  treatment 
enjoyed  by  land-based  businesses 
which  took  direct  action  to  conserve 
fuel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  my  bill  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1768 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 48(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  property  for  which  busi- 
nesses may  take  an  energy  investment 
credit)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)(ix) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(X)  qualified  harvesting  vessel  equip- 
ment.". 

(b)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (17)  as 
paragraph  (18);  and 

(c)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(17)  Qualified  Harvesting  Vessel  Equip- 
MENT.— The  term  qualified  harvesting 
equipment'  means  equipment  used  aboard 
or  installed  on  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  har- 
vesting of  marine  resources  which  reduces 
fuel  (which  can  be  oil.  diesel  fuel  or  gaso- 
line) consumption,  and  is— 

•'(A)  a  fuel  flow  meter  or  fuel  manage- 
ment digital  microprocessor. 

"(B)  a  hull  speed  meter. 

•"(C)  a  propeller  thrust  nozzle. 

"(D)  a  variable  pitch  or  two-speed  propel- 
ler. 

"(E)  a  large-bladed  propeller, 

"(P)  a  bow  or  side  thruster, 

•■(G)  a  hull  treatment, 

"(H)  a  bulbous  bow. 

"(I)  an  onboard  heat  exchanger, 

"(J)  auxiliary  sail  equipment,  or 

"(K)  automatic  Loran  C  Navigational  ap- 
paratus.". 

(d)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  con- 
tained in  clause  (i)  of  section  46(a)(2)(C)  (re- 
lating to  the  amount  of  credit)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■VIII.  Qualified  harvesting  vessel  equip- 
ment—property described  in  section 
48(e)(17) ...  10  percent .  .  .  Jan.  1.  1983  .  .  . 
Dec.  31.  1985" 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 


S.  1769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dennis  Brutus:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  DENNIS  BRUTUS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  together  with 
Senators  Percy  and  Cranston,  a  pri- 
vate relief  bill  on  behalf  of  Prof. 
Dennis  Brutus  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. The  legislation  is  designed  to 
grant  him  resident  alien  status  in  the 
United  States. 

Professor  Brutus  is  a  59-year-old 
black  South  African  exile,  an  intellec- 
tual, and  a  poet  who  teaches  African 
literature  in  the  English  department 
of  Northwestern  University  in  Illinois. 
He  has  an  international  reputation  as 
a  poet  and  as  an  opponent  of  apart- 
heid, the  system  of  racial  separation. 

At  the  present  time,  Professsor 
Brutus  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  a  de- 
portation hearing  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  last  month.  If  the  court 
orders  him  deported  the  consequences 
could  be  disastrous.  Leaving  the 
United  States  could  actually  jeopard- 
ize his  life. 

Professor  Brutus  last  entered  the 
United  States  on  February  25,  1980,  in 
order  to  continue  his  teaching  assign- 
ment at  Northwestern  University.  His 
visa  status  at  that  time  was  classified 
and  approved  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  as  H-1;  that  is, 
"a  person  of  distinguished  merit  or 
ability."  Such  visas  are  granted  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  1  year,  and  are  re- 
newable for  increments  of  1  year 
thereafter  at  the  discretion  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

At  the  time  of  his  entry.  Dennis 
Brutus,  a  native  of  Rhodesia,  carried  a 
British  passport.  In  the  spring  of  1980 
Rhodesia  was  granted  independence 
and  became  Zimbabwe.  At  that  time 
Britain  canceled  all  passports  that  had 
been  issued  to  natives  of  Rhodesia. 
Professor  Brutus  was  unaware  of  this 
passport  change  until  he  applied  for 
an  extension  of  his  visa  at  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  in 
Chicago  during  January  1981.  By  the 
time  the  new  Government  of  Zim- 
babwe had  issued  a  passport  to  Brutus, 
he  was  late  in  applying  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  H-1  visa. 

During  this  period.  Professor  Brutus 
honored  his  commitment  to  North- 
western University,  and  he  continued 
to  teach  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  his  contract.  This  decision  placed 
him  in  violation  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  which  prohib- 
its a  nonresident  alien  from  working 
without  a  valid  visa.  This  violation  can 
only  be  remedied  by  returning  to  Zim- 
babwe and  reapplying  for  a  visa. 

Dennis  Brutus  and  his  supporters 
fear  that  should  he  be  forced  to  return 
to  Zimbabwe,  he  will  become  a  target 
for  assassination  because  of  the  life- 
long battle  that  he  has  waged  against 
racism  and  apartheid. 


While  this  danger  may  be  impossible 
to  assess,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
another  black  critic  of  apartheid,  Joe 
Gqabi,  was  assassinated  in  Zimbabwe 
in  1981,  and  Ruth  First,  an  exiled 
white  South  African  editor  of  a  news- 
paper that  Brutus  once  wrote  for,  was 
recently  killed  by  a  letter  bomb  at  the 
University  of  Mozambique. 

Senators  Percy.  Cranston,  and  I  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  seek  to  protect 
the  right  of  Professor  Brutus  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  and  who 
believe  his  case  h£is  merit.  His  case  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
press  in  my  State.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the 
largest  daily  newspapers  in  Illinois, 
have  editorialized  on  his  behalf. 
Vernon  Jarrett,  a  very  distinguished 
columnist  with  the  Tribune,  has  also 
strongly  urged  that  Professor  Brutus 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States,  the 
home  of  refuge  for  millions  of  aliens, 
carmot  play  roulette  with  the  life  of 
Professor  Brutus.  As  long  as  there  is 
an  outside  chance  that  he  will  come  to 
harm  because  of  his  fight  against 
racism,  we  should  not  allow  his  depor- 
tation. Professor  Brutus  needs  our 
help;  he  deserves  our  help.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  see  that  he  gets  it  by 
quickly  enacting  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  the  edito- 
rials from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Sun-Times,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1769 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dennis  Brutus  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
Dennis  Brutus  in  Kafkaland 
The  trials  and  tribulations  of  Dennis 
Brutus,  a  college  professor  facing  possible 
deportation  by  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalis^ation  Service,  could  have  been 
dreamed  up  by  Pranz  Kafka.  It  is  a  tale  of 
bureaucratic  mindlessness.  of  a  machine-like 
government  agency  cranking  a  case  through 
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its  cogs  and  wheels  without  regard  to  justice 
or  even  to  good  sense. 

Mr.  Brutus  is  a  p)oet  and  tenured  professor 
of  English  at  Northwestern  University  who 
is  also  an  outspoken  opponent  of  South  Af- 
rica's apartheid  policies.  He  was  born  in 
what  was  then  Rhodesia  and  later  went  to 
South  Africa  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  political  activism.  In  1966  he  escaped  to 
Britain  where  he  obtained  a  British  com- 
monwealth passport  based  on  his  Rhodesian 
birth.  He  came  to  America  in  1970  and  took 
up  his  teaching  position  at  Northwestern. 

Then  began  a  Kafkaesque  snarl,  a  tedious 
and  avoidable  series  of  mistakes  sind  misun- 
derstandings some  of  which  were  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Brutus,  some  the  fault  of  the  INS. 

The  first  mistake  was  for  him  to  remain  in 
the  U.S.  on  a  temporary  visa,  renewing  it 
each  year  instead  of  applying  for  permanent 
resident  status.  Had  he  obtained  a  more  reg- 
ular status  there  would  now  be  no  problem. 

The  situation  was  next  complicated  by 
cremation  of  the  Republic  of  Zimbabwe, 
which  rendered  his  Rhodesian  passport  in- 
valid. Without  a  passport  he  could  not 
renew  his  temporary  visa  so  he  had  to 
obtain  a  Zimbabwean  passport,  which  he 
did.  Then  he  applied  for  a  visa  renewal,  but 
by  then  his  old  visa  had  expired.  The  INS. 
its  ponderous  machinery  grinding  along, 
said  he  "would  have  to  leave  the  country, 
apply  for  a  new  visa  and  wait  for  a  decision 
to  be  made  on  whether,  and  under  what 
terms,  it  would  be  issued.  In  effect,  he  was 
to  be  deported. 

Mr.  Brutus  argues  that  the  only  country 
he  can  go  to  is  Zimbabwe,  and  that  he  faces 
the  possibility  of  reprisal— and  even  death— 
at  the  hands  of  South  African  agents  there. 
The  INS  maintains  that  he  can  go  to  some 
country  other  than  Zimbabwe.  The  whole 
dreary  business  is  being  argued  out  before  a 
judge  in  Chicago. 

But  it  need  never  have  gone  that  far,  and 
it  should  be  stopped  now.  There  are  perhaps 
eight  million  illegal  aliens  living  happily 
and  relatively  securely  in  this  country  (as 
many  as  500,000  of  them  right  here  in  Chi- 
cago). With  so  many  people  here  in  clearly 
illegal  status  it  is  illogical  to  hound  out  of 
the  country  a  person  whose  legal  status  is 
merely  in  doubt— especially  a  scholar  of  the 
stature  of  Mr.  Brutus. 

There  are  several  ways  to  short-circuit  the 
process.  The  U.S.  attorney  general  could  do 
it.  If  the  attorney  general  won't  be  both- 
ered, a  member  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
could  introduce  in  Congress  a  private  bill  to 
resolve  the  matter. 

However  it  is  done,  somebody  somewhere 
should  push  the  "stop"  button  on  the  wit- 
less bureaucratic  machine  and  let  Mr. 
Brutus  go  about  his  business. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  21. 

1983] 

Don't  Expix  Brutus 

Dennis  Brutus,  the  exiled  poet  now  teach- 
ing at  Northwestern  University,  is  fighting 
in  federal  immigration  court  for  the  right  to 
stay  in  the  United  States. 

It's  also  a  fight  for  his  work— and  his  life. 

Witness  after  witness  has  told  Judge 
Irving  Schwartz  that  Brutus  faces  the 
threat  of  assassination  by  South  African 
terror  squads  if  he's  forced  to  return  to  his 
birthplace,  Zimbabwe.  He's  threatened  in 
any  country  but  the  United  States,  they  say. 
They're  quite  probably  right. 

As  an  outspoken  foe  of  apartheid,  Brutus 
has  become  an  international  symbol  of  the 
struggle  against  South  Africa's  white 
racism.  A  colleague  in  the  fight  was  recently 


machinegunned  to  death  there.  Even  the 
State  Department  says  Brutus'  fears  are 
"well-founded." 

He  has  been  jailed  once  by  South  Africa. 
He  should  be  freed  to  live  and  flourish  in 
the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN 
S.  1771.  A  bill  to  extend  temporary 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  clock 
radios  until  September  30,  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION  or  DUTY  ON  CLOCK  RADIOS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  ex- 
tending the  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  clock  radios  from  the  current 
expiration  date  of  September  30,  1984, 
until  September  30,  1987, 

The  clock  radios  to  which  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duties  applies  are 
not  currently  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  As  such,  I  expect  this 
bill  to  be  noncontroversial.  Indeed, 
substantial  benefits  will  accrue  to 
American  consumers  as  importers  of 
the  affected  articles  pass  along  their 
savings.  

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S. 1771 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  item 
911.95  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules Of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "9/30/84"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "9/ 30/87". 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Inouye.   Mr.  Sasser. 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  1772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  direct  medicare  reimbursement  for 
services  performed  by  registered  nurse 
anethetists:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  ANESTHESIA 
SERVICES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  together  with 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Sasser 
legislation  to  modify  the  medicare  re- 
imbursement system  with  regard  to 
anesthesia  services  in  order  to  provide 
for  more  affordable  care,  cost  efficien- 
cies for  the  medicare  system,  and  im- 
proved access  to  care  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  bill  would  provide 
for  direct  medicare  part  B  reimburse- 
ment to  certified  registered  nurse  an- 
esthetists (CRN  As). 

There  are  presently  18.000  practic- 
ing CRNA's.  in  a  profession  which  has 
been  recognized  for  almost  100  years. 
The  CRNA  is  a  licensed  professional 
nurse  who  has  subsequently  graduated 
from  a  nurse  anesthesia  educational 
program  accredited  by  the  Council  on 
Accreditation  of  Nurse  Anesthesia 
Educational  Programs  or  Schools,  and 


who  has  passed  a  national  examina- 
tion for  certification  in  the  specialty 
administered  by  the  Council  on  Certi- 
fication of  Nurse  Anesthetists.  The 
CRNA  must  also  maintain  certifica- 
tion through  a  recertification  process 
administered  by  the  Council  on  Recer- 
tification or  Nurse  Anesthetists.  The 
recertification  process  requires  that 
every  2  years,  each  CRNA  demon- 
strate evi(ience  of:  First,  current  licen- 
sure as  a  registered  nurse;  second, 
active  practice  as  a  nurse  anesthetist; 
and  third,  appropriate  continuing  edu- 
cation within  the  specialty. 

The  payment  method  for  this  service 
is  such  that  reimbursement  can  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  prospective 
rates  set  by  the  type  of  case  and  diag- 
nosis. Such  a  reimbursement  method 
could  provide  a  model  for  relating  a 
specific  service,  anesthesia,  to  the 
newly  established  Diagnosis  Related 
Group  (DRG)  hospital  payment 
system. 

Certified  registered  nurse  anesthe- 
tists are  highly  educated,  qualified  li- 
censed health  professionals  who  have 
been  providing  a  major  portion  of  the 
anesthesia  services  within  this  country 
for  nearly  100  years.  Today,  appropri- 
ately 18,000  active  practicing  CRNA's 
provide  70  percent  of  the  anesthesia 
care  in  rural  areas  and  50  percent  of 
such  services  across  the  Nation.  Their 
practice  is  legally  sanctioned  through 
State  laws  and  regulations  in  all  50  of 
the  States  and  the  territories.  CRNA's 
are  furthered  identified  in  34  of  the 
States  as  expanded  role  professional 
nurses  for  practice  in  collaboration 
with  physicians,  dentists,  and  other 
health  professionals  legally  authorized 
to  render  anesthesia  services. 

The  median  annual  earnings  of 
CRNA's  is  approximately  $27,750  com- 
pared with  anesthesiologists  whose  net 
median  is  $110,000  as  reported  by  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. CRNA's  practice  in  three  ways: 
First,  as  hospital  employees,  second,  as 
physician  employees,  or  third,  as  self- 
employed  professionals,  billing  direct- 
ly under  programs  where  it  is  permissi- 
ble (private  insurance  and  medicaid) 
and  contracting  with  hospitals  where 
it  is  not  permissible.  Currently,  57  per- 
cent of  CRNA's  are  hospital  employ- 
ees, 28  percent  are  employed  by  physi- 
cians, 7  percent  are  self-employed,  and 
4  percent  serve  in  or  are  employed  by 
the  military,  with  the  remaining  in  an 
"other"  category. 

By  recognizing  CRNA's  as  directly 
reimbursable  health  professionals  we 
would  be  taking  advantage  of  a  tested, 
cost-effective  option  in  providing  high 
quality  anesthesia  services  at  reduced 
costs.  In  fact,  such  recognition  would 
inject  the  crucial  element  of  economic 
competition  into  the  delivery  of  anes- 
thesia services,  with  resulting  lower 
costs. 
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Over  30  percent  of  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  plans  reimburse  CRNA's  direct- 
ly. There  are  eight  (8)  States  that  re- 
imburse CRNA's  directly  through 
medicaid  programs.  Fifty-seven  per- 
cent (57  percent)  of  private  insurance 
plans  surveyed  indicate  they  can  pro- 
vide direct  reimbursement  to  CRNA's 
for  anesthesia  services.  Such  reim- 
bursement is  also  available  under  the 
CHAMPUS  program  covering  active 
and  retired  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents. 

Medicare  reimbursement  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  conform  with  exist- 
ing private,  non-governmental  insur- 
ance plans.  Since  the  enactment  of 
medicare,  those  plans  have  changed 
dramatically  so  that  many  private  in- 
surers make  direct  payments  to  a 
number  of  licensed  health  profession- 
als on  a  charge  basis  for  the  services 
they  deliver.  Medicare  has  recently 
been  amended  with  respect  to  hospital 
cost  reimbursement  to  reflect  current 
needs,  and  should  be  further  modified 
to  insure  that  medicare  reimburse- 
ment to  health  professionals  conform 
with  current  trends  in  nonmedicare 
programs  such  as  Blue  Shield  and 
CHAMPUS. 

A  1981  research  report  entitled, 
"Competition  Among  Health  Practi- 
tioners," recently  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmiission  by  Lewin 
&  Associates,  shows  that  current  reim- 
bursement practices  regarding  health 
professionals  tend  to  limit  innovation 
and  promote  inefficiency.  Reimburse- 
ment policies  that  place  CRNA's  or 
other  nonphysician  health  profession- 
als at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
interfere  with  the  use  of  more  innova- 
tive models  of  health  care  delivery  and 
severely  limit  consumer  choice.  Where 
CRNA's  are  used  only  as  physician 
complements  rather  than,  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  substitutes,  costs  are  likely 
to  go  up  and  productivity  decline. 
Medicare  part  B  reimbursement  policy 
clearly  creates  these  problems  of  inef- 
ficiency and  costliness  and  is  probably 
the  greatest  offender  of  all  health 
care  payors  in  this  particular  area. 
Trends  in  other  insurance  programs 
such  as  Blue  Shield  reflect  the  recog- 
nition by  other  insurors  that  it  is  effi- 
cient and  sensible  to  provide  for  direct 
reimbursement  to  CRNA's. 

The  major  arguments  made  against 
nonphysician  direct  reimbursement, 
such  as  the  contention  that  direct  re- 
imbursement is  hard  to  administer, 
that  it  results  in  poor  quality  care,  and 
that  it  is  costly,  cannot  be  raised 
against  CRNA's  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  CRNA's  provide  a  discrete, 
easily  identifiable  item  of  service 
which  is  presently  listed  separately  as 
an  item  of  charge  under  private  plans 
and  appears  separately  as  a  part  of  a 
physician's  service  under  part  B  of 
medicare.  To  administer  a  direct  reim- 


bursement   program    for    CRNA's    is 
therefore  quite  simple. 

Second.  CRNA's  must  also  always 
practice  in  a  setting  where  a  physician 
is  present  and  supervising.  In  addition, 
hospitals  also  exercise  quality  control 
by  virtue  of  their  ability  to  grant  or 
withhold  hospital  privileges  to 
CRNA's. 

Third.  The  services  of  CRNAs  are 
not  subject  to  limitless  demand  which 
the  CRNA  can  stimulate  since  physi- 
cians control  whether  there  will  be  a 
medical  intervention  requiring  anes- 
thesia services. 

Anesthesia  services  may  become  less 
accessible  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
of  the  country  with  the  advent  of  hos- 
pital reimbursement  limits.  Serious 
problems  exist  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  where  anesthesiologists  do 
not  practice  and  where  hospitals  are 
too  small  to  efficiently  employ  CRNA's 
full  time.  Contracting  with  CRNA's  for 
this  service  places  a  cost  on  the  hospi- 
tal budget  which  may  not  be  afford- 
able under  hospital  payment  limits. 
Contracting  entails  another  adminis- 
trative cost  which  some  hospitals  indi- 
cate are  much  less  acceptable.  Direct 
reimbursement  is,  in  these  situations, 
the  only  method  by  which  anesthesia 
services  may  be  furnished  by  a  CRNA 
and  paid  for  by  medicare. 

Direct  reimbursement  to  CRNA's 
would  enable  medicare  to  generate' 
complete,  accurate,  and  current  data 
related  to  anesthesia  care  providers, 
the  consumers  they  serve,  and  the 
costs  associated  with  that  care.  In  ad- 
dition it  would  eliminate  confusion  on 
the  part  of  consumers  with  regard  to 
who  provides  their  anesthesia  care. 

CRNA  direct  reimbursement  pre- 
sents a  special  case  because  the  vast 
majority  of  their  services  are  provided 
in  hospital  inpatient  settings.  Such  a 
professional  service  therefore  presents 
an  opportunity  to  link  professional 
service  reimbursement  to  DRG-related 
prospective  payment  systems.  Such  re- 
imbursement could  be  a  model  for  re- 
lating part  B  professional  service  reim- 
bursement to  part  A  prospective  pay- 
ment. Reimbursement  rates  to  CRNA's 
could  be  developed  by  utilizing  such 
related  factors  as  patient  risk,  com- 
plexity of  medical  intervention,  essen- 
tial anesthesia  resource  requirements, 
and  so  forth,  in  a  manner  allowing 
easier  verification  of  appropriateness 
of  charge  or  cost-based  billings. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  with  my  three  distin- 
guished colleagues  deserves  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1772 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
section  1861(s)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11) 
through  14  as  paragraphs  (12)  through  (15), 
respectively; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9): 

(C)  by  striking  out  i^.e  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof "":  and  ":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  anesthesia  services  and  related  care 
provided  by  a  registerd  nurse  anesthetist.". 

(2)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(12)  and  (13)". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by,  adding  after  sutjsection  (aa)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"ANESTHESIA  SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  A 
REGISTERED  NURSE  ANESTHETIST 

■"(bb)(l)  The  term  anesthesia  services  and 
related  care  provided  by  a  registered  nurse 
anesthetist'  means  those  services  provided 
by  a  registered  nurse  anesthetist  (as  defined 
in  pararaph  (2))  which  such  nurse  anesthe- 
tist is  legally  authorized  to  perform  as  such 
by  the  State  in  which  such  services  are  per- 
formed. 

"(2)  The  term  "registered  nurse  anesthe- 
tist' means  a  registered  nurse  licensed  by 
the  State  who  meets  such  education,  train- 
ing, and  other  requirements  relating  to  an- 
esthesia services  and  related  case  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  In  prescribing  such  re- 
quirements the  secretary  may  use  the  same 
requirements  as  those  established  by  a  na- 
tional organization  for  the  certification  of 
nurse  anesthetists.". 

(c)  Section  1832(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i).  by  striking  out  ";  and  "  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thererof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(iii)  anesthesia  services  and  related  care 
provided  by  a  registered  nurse -anesthetist: 
and". 

(d)  Section  1833  (a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(H)  in  the  case  of 
anesthesia  services  and  related  care  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  section  1861(s)(ll),  the 
amounts  paid  shall  be  80  percent  of  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  such  services  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  consistent  with 
efficient  and  high  quality  anestheia  serv- 
ices, taking  in  account  the  prevailing  rates 
for  such  services:". 

(e)  Section  1861(b)(4)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  ",  and  anesthesia  and  related 
care  provided  by  the  registered  nurse  anes- 
thetist". 

(f)  The  amendements  made  by  subsections 
(a)  through  (d)  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  services  performed  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hatfield,    Mr.    Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the 
rollover  of  gain  from  the  sale  of  farm- 
land development  rights  to  a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  under  a 
farmland   preservation   program,   and 
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for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

FARMLAND  PRESERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  reintroduce  the  Farmland 
Preser\ation  bill  which  would  help 
protect  our  farmlands  from  the  threat 
of  macadamization.  Increasingly,  the 
growl  of  bulldozers  is  replacing  the 
grind  of  tractors  in  our  most  fertile 
plains  and  valleys.  The  bill  would  not 
discourage  growth  and  construction. 
But  it  would  help  cash-strapped  farm- 
ers resist  the  tremendous  pressures  to 
sell  their  prime  farmland  for  home 
construction  or  industrial  parks. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  last 
year  in  the  Finance  Committee.  Since 
then,  3  million  more  acres  of  cropland 
have  been  lost.  As  all  of  my  colleagues 
know,  argiculture  is  the  foundation  of 
this  country's  prosperity.  It  employs 
over  17  million  people,  and  it  accounts 
for  1  of  every  5  private  sector  jobs. 
The  industry's  assets  are  in  excess  of 
$900  billion— equal  to  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  capital  assets  for  all  manu- 
facturing firms.  Farming  employs 
more  workers  than  the  auto,  steel,  and 
transportation  industries  combined. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  to 
both  our  domestic  economy  and  inter- 
national balance  of  trade  cannot  be 
overstated.  In  1982,  agricultural  ex- 
ports totaled  $34.5  billion.  Despite  this 
performance,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  lose  an  alarming  amount  of 
prime  farmland  to  urban  sprawl.  The 
incentives  for  farmers  to  sell  their 
land  to  developers  are  currently  much 
greater  than  the  incentives  for  them 
to  keep  land  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. This  trend  must  be  reversed  if  we 
are  to  remain  the  breadbasket  of  the 
world. 

Several  State  and  local  governments 
have  attempted  to  slow  the  rapid  loss 
of  American's  farmland.  Farmers  and 
State  legislators  have  worked  together 
to  establish  farmland  preservation 
programs  to  help  farmers  resist  the 
pressure  to  sell  prime  agricultural  land 
to  developers.  Under  these  programs, 
the  State  or  local  government  pays  the 
farmer  cash  for  an  easement  on  the 
land  that  limits  his  or  her  rights  to 
sell  the  land  for  development  pur- 
poses. Although  these  programs  have 
been  very  effective  in  helping  to  keep 
prime  farmland  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. State  and  local  governments  can 
benefit  from  Federal  assistance  in 
making  these  programs  more  accessi- 
ble and  attractive. 

The  bill  would  provide  Federal  tax 
benefits  to  farmers  who  sell  the  devel- 
opment rights  to  their  farms.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  would  exempt  from  cap- 
ital gains  taxation  the  income  the 
farmer  gets  from  the  sale  of  easement 
rights,  provided  it  is  rolled  over  into 
the  purchase  of  new  farmland  or  used 
for  capital  improvements  in  the  exist- 
ing farm.  It  would  also  grant  a  one- 
time capital  gains  exemption  on  the 


income  if  the  farmer  is  over  55.  Fur- 
thermore, since  limited  funds  often  re- 
quire that  the  easement  rights  be  sold 
at  less  than  fair  market  value,  the  bill 
would  allow  the  difference  between 
the  fair  market  value  and  the  amount 
actually  received  to  be  deducted  as  a 
gift  for  tax  purposes. 

The  bill  would  encourage  farmers  to 
participate  in  these  programs  and 
would  foster  the  creation  of  similar 
plans  in  other  regions  across  the 
Nation.  By  doing  so,  we  will  help  pre- 
serve our  Nations  most  fertile  land. 
The  preservation  of  farmland  near  our 
cities,  which  is  under  the  greatest 
pressure  from  developers,  will  reduce 
marketing  and  transportation  costs 
and  will  prevent  the  destruction  of 
many  family  farms. 

But  we  must  act  quickly.  In  the  4 
years  since  I  first  introduced  this  bill, 
we  have  lost  roughly  12  million  acres 
of  fertile  land  to  developers. 

In  the  5  minutes  it  has  taken  me  to 
explain  this  bill.  30  acres  of  prime 
farmland  have  been  plowed  up  and  re- 
placed by  hot  blacktop.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  study  the  bill  careful- 
ly and  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
measure  to  protect  our  Nation's  great- 
est natural  resource. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1773 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  ROLLOVKR  OF  (;AIN  PER.MITTEI). 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  common  nontaxable  ex- 
changes) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•SEC.  ion.  ROLLOVER  oE  <;ain  for  sale  of 
farmland  development  richts. 

■■(a)  NoNREcoGNiTioN  OF  Gain.— If  a  tax- 
payer sells  farmland  development  rights  to 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
under  a  qualified  farmland  preservation 
program,  and  within  the  period  beginning 
18  months  before  the  date  of  such  sale  and 
ending  18  months  after  such  date,  qualified 
farming  property  is  purchased  by  the  tax- 
payer, then  gain  on  the  development  rights 
sale  shall  be  recognized  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  realized  by  the  taxpayer 
on  such  sale  exceeds  the  taxpayer's  cost  of 
purchasing  such  qualified  farming  property. 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

•'(1)  Farmland  development  rights.— The 
term  'farmland  development  rights'  means 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  real  property  to 
use  that  property  for  purposes  other  than 
farming  purposes. 

■■(2)  Qualified  farmland  preservation 
program.— The  term  qualified  farmland 
preservation  program'  means  a  program 
which— 

"(A)  is  established  under  the  law  of  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  that  property  cur- 
rently devoted  to  farming  purposes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  such  purposes,  and 


"(B)  provides  for  the  purchase  of  farm- 
land development  rights  by  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  in  order  to 
carry  out  that  purpose. 

"(3)  Farming  purposes.— The  term  'farm- 
ing purposes'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  2032A(e)(5). 

"(4)  Qualified  farming  property.— The 
term  'qualified  farming  properly'  means— 

"(A)  any  real  property. 

"(B)  any  improvement  on  real  property,  or 

"(C)  any  item  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 
count, 

which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  for  farming 
purposes. 

"(c)  Recapture.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  who  has 
ctaimvd  the  benefit  of  subsection  (a)  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  farmland  develop- 
ment rights— 

"(A)  devotes  the  property  from  which  the 
farmland  development  rights  were  sold  to  a 
use  other  than  farming, 

"(B)  sells  or  exchanges  such  property  for 
a  use  other  than  farming,  or 

"(C)  uses  the  qualified  farming  property 
purchased  during  the  period  described  in 
subsection  (a)  for  purposes  other  than  farm- 
ing purposes  within  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  sale  of  such  farmland 
development  rights, 

then  there  shall  be  included  in  the  taxable 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  not  recog- 
nized under  subsection  (a). 

"'(2)  Sale  or  exchange  for  use  other  than 
farming.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
a  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  having  sold  or 
exchanged  property  for  a  use  other  than 
farming  if  the  taxpayer  knew  that  the  prop- 
erty was  going  to  be  devoted  by  the  person 
acquiring  such  property,  directly  or  through 
another  party  or  transaction,  to  purposes 
other  than  farming  purposes.". 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item; 

Sec.   1041.  Rollover  of  gain  from  sale  of 
farmland  development  rights.". 

SEC.  2.  one-time  EXCLISKIN  OF  (JAIN  FROM  SALE 
OF  FARMLAND  DEVELOPMENT 

ru;hts  by  iNDiviDi al  who  has  at- 
tained AC.K  55. 

"(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  items  specifically 
excluded  from  gross  income)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  128  as  129  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  127  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  12H.  one-time  EXCLISION  OF  GAIN  FROM 
SALE  OF  FARMLAND  DEVELOPMENT 
RKiHTS  BV  INDIVIDI  AL  WHO  HAS  AT- 
TAINED a<;e  .m. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— At  the  election,  of 
the  taxpayer,  gross  income  does  not  include 
gain  from  the  sale  of  farmland  development 
rights  (as  defined  in  section  1041(b)(1))  to  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
under  a  qualified  farmland  preservation 
program  (as  defined  in  section  1041(B)(2)) 
if- 

••(1)  the  taxpayer  has  attained  the  age  of 
55  before  the  date  of  such  sale,  and 

"(2)  during  the  5-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  sale,  the  property  from 
which  the  farmland  development  rights 
were  sold  has  been  owned  and  used  by  the 
taxpayer  for  farming  purposes  (as  defined 
in  section  2032A(e)(5))  for  periods  aggregat- 
ing 3  years  or  more. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 


"(1)  Dollar  limitation.— The  amount  of 
the  gain  excluded  from  gross  income  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  $100,000 
($50,000  in  the  case  of  a  separate  return  by 
a  married  individual). 

"(2)  Application  to  only  i  sale.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  by  the 
taxpayer  if  an  election  by  the  taxpayer  or 
his  spouse  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  any  other  sale  is  in  effect. 

"(c)  Election —An  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  made  or  revoked  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
making  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  sale  or  exchange  oc- 
curred, and  shall  be  made  or  revoked  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  is  married,  an  election  under  subsection 
(a)  or  a  revocation  thereof  may  be  made 
only  if  the  spouse  joins  in  such  election  or 
revocation. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Property  held  jointly;  property  of 
deceased  spouse.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  rules  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  (4),  (6),  and  (8)  of  section  121(d)  shall 
apply  to  sales  to  which  this  section  applies. 

"(2)  Property  used  in  part  for  farming.— 
In  the  case  of  property  only  a  portion  of 
which,  during  the  5-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  sale,  has  been  owned  and 
used  by  the  taxpayer  for  farming  purposes 
for  periods  aggregating  3  years  or  more,  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  so  much 
of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  such  property 
as  is  determined,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  be  attributable 
to  the  portion  of  the  property  so  owned  and 
used  by  the  taxpayer. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  128.  One-time  exclusion  of  gain  from 
sale  of  farmland  development 
rights  by  individual  who  has 
attained  age  55. 

"Sec.  129.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

SEC  3.  charitable  CONTRIBITION  DEDUCTION 
ALLOWED  FOR  GAIN  FOREGONE  BY 
REASON  OF  SALE  OF  FARMLAND  DE- 
VELOPMENT RIGHTS. 

Section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  charitable,  etc.,  contri- 
butions and  gifts)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (i)  and  (j)  as  subsections  (j) 
and  (k),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (h)  the  following  new  subsection; 

(i)  Sale  of  Farmland  Development 
Rights.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  sells 
farmland  development  rights  (as  defined  in 
section  1041(b)(1))  to  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  under  a  qualified  farm- 
land preservation  program  (as  defined  in 
section  1041(b)(2)).  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  as 
having  made  a  charitable  contribution  to 
the  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which— 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
with  respect  to  which  the  farmland  develop- 
ment rights  were  sold  (determined,  as  of  the 
day  before  the  date  on  which  such  rights 
were  sold,  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  and 
best  permissible  use  of  such  property) 
minus  the  value  of  such  property  as  farm- 
land (determined  as  of  such  date),  exceeds 

"(2)  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  the  farm- 
land development  rights  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  section  1041).". 


SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  sales  occurring  after 
December  31,  1983.« 


By   Mr.   PROXMIRE   (for   him- 
self,   Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Metz- 
ENBAUM.  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.    Fungicide,    and    Rodenti- 
cide  Act  to  better  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  man  from  the  hazards  of 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  on 
this  legislation  appear  elsewhere  in 
today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1775.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Georgia  O'Keeffe  National 
Historic   Site:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Her  letter,  for 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
included  in  the  Record,  is  self  explan- 
atory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Abiquiu,  New  Mexico, 

July  29,  1983. 
Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  DoMENici:  As  you  may  have 
heard  by  now.  I  have  had  some  serious 
doubts  about  having  my  home  become  a  na- 
tional monument.  I  am  afraid  that  after  the 
Park  Service  has  run  it  for  a  few  months  it 
will  become  a  different  place.  Many  people 
from  the  village  of  Abiquiu  are  also  very 
worried  about  the  tourist  traffic  that  would 
be  passing  through.  I  think  that  what  I 
have  been  able  to  give  that  is  important  has 
been  my  painting.  This  will  be  available  for 
people  to  see  on  museum  walls  for  many 
years.  The  landscapes  that  have  meant  most 
to  me  are  also  there  for  those  who  want  to 
see  them.  Therefore.  I  have  decided  to  ask 
you  to  rescind  the  bill  that  would  have  re- 
quired the  Government  to  maintain  my  Abi- 
quiu home  indefinitely. 

I  appreciate  all  that  you  have  done  and 
hope  that  this  has  not  been  too  much  of  an 
inconvenience. 

Wishing  you  the  best. 

Sincerely,  

Georgia  O'Keeffe. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  1776.  A  bill  to  document  the  vessel 
Odyssey  as  a  vessel  within  a  certain 
classification:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

legislation  to  reclassify  THE  ODYSSEY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
classify an  Illinois  pleasure  craft  so  it 
can  receive  a  Great  Lakes  license  and 
engage  in  coast  wide  trade. 

The  Odyssey,  a  95-foot  white  yacht 
launched  in  1975.  is  home  ported  in 
Chicago,    111.,    and   is   owned   by   the 


DuPage  Marine  Corp.  She  recently  im- 
derwent  an  extensive  refurbishment 
program  with  virtually  every  system- 
mechanical,  electrical,  plumbing,  air- 
conditioning,  pumps  and  motors- 
being  overhauled  or  replaced.  The  Od- 
yssey is  of  U.S.  registry  and  carries  a 
crew  of  five.  The  yacht  is  documented 
by  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  U.S.  vessel  for 
use  as  a  pleasure  craft.  However,  in 
order  for  her  owners  to  charter  her 
out  with  a  crew,  a  Great  Lakes  license 
is  required. 

The  recently  refurbished  Odyssey 
does  not  qualify  for  this  license,  not. 
because  of  any  inability  to  pass  a 
Coast  Guard  irispection  or  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard's  stringent 
standards.  It  fails  to  qualify  for  this 
type  of  license  because  its  hull  and  su- 
perstructure were  not  constructed  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  New  Zealand. 
However,  all  refurbishing  of  this  vessel 
has  been  done  in  the  United  States. 

The  Odyssey  is  a  fine  vessel,  capable 
of  transoceanic  voyages.  She  is  com- 
pletely seaworthy. 

In  the  event  of  any  emergency  situa- 
tion which  might  be  encountered 
during  any  voyage,  she  is  equipped 
with  two  eight-man  inflatable  life 
rafts,  ample  life  preservers,  and  auto- 
matic and  manual  firefighting  sys- 
tems. These  safety  devices  most  cer- 
tainly would  safeguard  the  passengers 
of  the  Odyssey  during  a  charter 
voyage  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Representative  William  Lipinski,  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Congressional 
delegation  and  a  member  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, has  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion to  upgrade  this  vessel's  classifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1776 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding sections  110(d).  111(a)(2), 
112(a)(2),  and  113(a)(2)  of  the  Vessel  Docu- 
mentation Act  (46  U.S.C.  65  h.  i,  j.  k).  and 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920 
(46  U.S.C.  883)  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  shall  document  the  vessel  Od- 
yssey, official  number  602326.  owned  by  the 
DuPage  Marine  Corporation,  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  the  privilege  of  en- 
gaging in  the  coastwise  trade  and  the  fisher- 
ies, upon  compliance  with  all  other  require- 
ments of  law. 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  1777,  a  bill  to  amend  part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  each  State  to  develop,  imple- 
ment, and  enforce  a  system  of  manda- 
tory wage  deduction  for  the  collection 
of  child-support  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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THE  IMMEDIATE  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
ACT— EFFECTIVE  AND  UNIVERSAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
OUR  NATION'S  SINGLE-PARENT  FAMILIES 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  deal  with  a 
pressing  national  problem— the  en- 
forcement of  child  support  payments. 
Our  Government  has  no  more  impor- 
tant duty  than  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family  bond.  Our  law  must 
assert  every  parent's  responsibility  to 
support  his  children. 

Right  now,  our  Nation  is  failing  in 
this  area.  A  Census  Bureau  report 
published  this  spring  showed  that  28 
percent  of  the  mothers  owed  child 
support  during  1981  received  nothing 
during  that  entire  year.  More  than 
half  of  the  women  owed  support  did 
not  receive  the  full  amount  they  were 
owed.  The  children  in  over  2.15  million 
homes  across  the  United  States  are 
being  shortchanged  and  cheated. 

For  the  mothers  involved,  it  is  an 
economic  catastrophe.  It  is  theft  from 
defenseless  children.  It  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  feminization  of  poverty.  We 
now  find  that  while  some  14  percent 
of  the  population-at-large  falls  below 
the  poverty  line,  among  single  moth- 
ers caring  for  children,  the  figure 
more  than  doubles  to  35  percent. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  mother  lacks 
either  the  time  or  money  to  go  back  to 
court  and  enforce  what  is  already  le- 
gally due.  When  she  does  go  back  to 
court  she  faces  delays  and  roadblocks. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  new  system 
of  enforcing  what  is  already  a  legal 
and  moral  obligation. 

In  America  the  economic  status  of 
families  maintained  by  a  mother  rais- 
ing children  by  herself  have  been  in 
steady  decline.  In  1969,  17  percent  of 
such  families  lived  below  the  poverty 
level.  In  1981,  this  figure  had  climbed 
to  a  shocking  35  percent.  The  percent- 
age had  more  than  doubled  in  just  12 
years,  and  was  a  full  21  points  higher 
than  the  14-percent  rate  of  poverty  in 
the  population  at  large.  As  Greg  J. 
Duncan  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Survey  Research  Center  con- 
cluded in  a  study  issued  in  June  1982: 
"Divorce  is  economically  disastrous  for 
many  of  the  women  and  children  in- 
volved in  it,  accounting  for  much  of 
the  flows  into  and  out  of  poverty." 

The  reason  it  is  economically  disas- 
trous is  detailed  in  a  Census  Bureau 
report  published  this  year.  In  the 
spring  of  1982,  there  were  6,186.000 
women  living  with  children  under  age 
21  who  had  no  husband  present  in 
their  homes.  There  were  an  additional 
2,201,000  women  who  had  remarried, 
but  were  caring  for  the  children  of  a 
previous  marriage:  59.2  percent  of  all 
these  women  were  supposed  to  receive 
child  support  in  1981.  Less  than  three- 
quarters  (71.8  percent)  received  any  of 
the  support  due  them;  and  less  than 
half  (46.7  percent)  received  the  entire 
amount  due. 


In  other  words,  28  percent  of  those 
mothers  with  court  orders  requiring 
child  support  actually  received  noth- 
ing during  the  entire  year.  More  than 
half  did  not  receive  the  full  amount 
owed.  This  is  an  economic  catastrophe 
for  the  mothers  involved,  and  amounts 
to  theft  from  defenseless  children. 

In  far  too  many  of  these  cases,  the 
present  enforcement  system  has  failed 
to  provide  for  these  children.  Unlike 
most  bad  debt  cases,  a  court  has  al- 
ready entered  a  legal  order  concerning 
the  obligation.  Yet  many  times  the 
order  is  ignored  by  the  absent  parent. 
To  obtain  payment,  the  custodial 
parent  then  has  to  go  back  to  court, 
and  here  the  process  becomes  an 
ordeal  for  the  children  and  mothers 
involved.  In  most  cases,  the  mother 
lacks  the  time  and  money  to  seek  in 
court  what  is  already  legally  and  mor- 
ally their  due.  Many  times  what  little 
time  and  money  they  do  have  is 
wasted  as  the  courts  permit  uncon- 
scionable delays.  Frequently,  the 
courts  further  compound  the  problem 
by  reducing  obligations  already  due 
the  children,  and  reducing  future  obli- 
gations as  well. 

Two  studies  cited  by  Judy  Mann  in 
the  Washington  Post,  July  15,  1983, 
emphasize  the  need  for  action: 

A  California  study  found  the  income  level 
of  women  dropped  73  percent  after  divorce 
while  the  man's  income  rose  42  percent.  A 
Denver  study  found  that  two-thirds  of  the 
fathers  paid  less  in  court-ordered  child  sup- 
port than  they  spent  on  monthly  car  pay- 
ments. 

The  studies  and  statistics  show  there 
is  a  widespread  pattern  of  irresponsi- 
bility and  callousness  on  the  part  of 
absent  parents.  The  legal  system  has 
yet  to  meet  the  challenge  of  dealing 
with  them.  The  Federal  Government 
needs  to  establish  an  enforcement  pro- 
gram which  helps  children  and  custo- 
dial parents  before  they  are  forced  to 
depend  upon  the  aid  for  families  with 
dependent  children  program. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  meets  that 
need. 

First,  the  bill  is  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation. All  children  with  legally  or- 
dered support  obligations  would  be 
covered,  not  simply  children  who  are 
receiving  support  from  the  aid  for 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  the  bill  creates  an  effective 
enforcement  mechanism.  Employers 
would  be  required  to  deduct  the  neces- 
sary child  support  payments,  plus  an 
administrative  fee  to  cover  the  costs  of 
collection,  from  the  absent  parent's 
pay.  This  money  would  be  forwarded 
to  the  custodial  parent  by  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  program. 
This  would  insure  the  legal  obligation 
to  support  one's  children  is  met. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  an  alterna- 
tive enforcement  system  for  those 
absent  parents  who  receive  their 
income  from  self-employment  or  other 


sources  that  would  not  be  reached  by 
payroll  deduction. 

Fourth,  the  bill  puts  this  enforce- 
ment mechanism  into  effect  immedi- 
ately. Children  would  have  the  full 
support  and  protection  of  this  Federal 
system  from  the  beginning,  from  the 
moment  obligations  are  legally  due. 

Fifth,  the  bill  includes  strong  protec- 
tions for  the  absent  parent  to  insure 
they  do  not  suffer  any  unfair  hardship 
because  of  this  enforcement  system. 

Finally,  the  bill  introduces  the  idea 
of  each  State  setting  a  minimum  sup- 
port payment.  State  courts  should 
have  a  standard  to  base  their  determi- 
nations on,  and  this  standard  should 
be  spelled  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  de- 
scriptions of  the  problems  we  face  in 
child  support  enforcement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  preceding  the  text  of 
the  bill.  These  items  include  two  case 
histories  of  mothers  in  Virginia  who 
have  suffered  through  the  system. 
Their  cases  were  included  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  northern  Virginia  chapter 
of  the  Organization  for  the  Enforce- 
ment of  Child  Support  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  June 
21,  1983.  A  second  item  is  an  excerpt 
from  "The  Politics  of  Welfare,"  by 
Blanche  Bernstein  which  describes  the 
authors  experience  with  a  family 
court  judge  when  she  was  serving  as 
administrator  of  New  York  City's 
Human  Resources  Administration.  A 
third  item  is  a  chart  from  the  Census 
Bureau  report  on  this  problem.  The 
fourth  item  is  the  testimony  of  the 
"For  Our  Children's  Unpaid  Support" 
group  of  northern  Virginia  which  was 
presented  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  July 
14.  1983.  The  presence  of  Jerry  Can- 
nizzaro  as  a  leader  of  that  group  is  a 
reminder  that  while  we  usually  talk  in 
terms  of  absent  fathers,  there  are 
cases  of  absent  mothers  neglecting 
their  responsibility  of  child  support  as 
well.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  complete  column  by  Judy 
Mann  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1777 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Immediate  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 


(1)  the  "feminization  of  poverty"  is  an 
urgent  and  increasing  problem  as  the  ranks 
of  our  Nations  poor  are  increasingly  filled 
by  women  and  children; 

(2)  divorce  and  single-parent  families  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  flow  into  and  out  of 
poverty  in  our  Nation;  and 

(3)  our  present  child  support  enforcement 
is  inadequate,  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  accept  the  basic  duty  of  enforcing 
family  support  obligations. 

STRENGTHENING  STATE  CHILD  SUPPORT 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  3.  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COLLECTION  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  THROUGH  MAN- 
DATORY DEDUCTIONS  FROM  WAGES  UNDER 
STATE  LAW 

"Sec  466.  (a)  In  order  for  any  State  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  pursuant  to  this  title 
or  title  XIX  for  any  calendar  quarter,  such 
State  must  have  enacted  and  implemented  a 
State  law  providing  for  the  collection  of 
child  support  through  a  system  of  mandato- 
ry deductions  from  wages  which  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  must 
be  effectively  enforcing  such  law  through- 
out the  State  during  that  quarter  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  A  State  system  of  mandatory  deduc- 
tions from  wages  shall  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  only  if— 

"(1)  the  system  applies  in  every  case 
where  an  individual  residing  in  the  State 
owes  child  support  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(€))  under  an  order  of  a  court  of  such  State. 
or  under  an  order  of  an  administrative  proc- 
ess established  by  a  law  of  such  State, 
whether  or  not  the  obligation  involved  is 
one  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  State 
under  section  402(a)(26)  or  which  has  been 
(or  could  upon  application  have  been)  un- 
dertaken to  be  collected  by  the  State  under 
section  454(6); 

"(2)  the  system  provides  for  the  deduction 
from  the  wages  of  the  individual  involved  in 
any  pay  period  (without  regard  to  the 
nature  of  his  or  her  employment  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  wages  are  paid)  of  an 
amount  equal  to  any  child-support  payment 
or  payments  due  from  the  individual  during 
such  pay  period,  plus  an  additional  amount, 
if  the  individual  owes  any  past-due  child 
support,  equal  to  100  percent  of  such  past- 
due  child  support  or  25  percent  of  the  indi- 
vidual's gross  wages  for  such  pay  period 
(whichever  is  less);  plus  a  reasonable 
amount  to  cover  the  costs  of  collection  in- 
curred by  the  employer  and  the  State; 

■■(3)  the  system  provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  amounts  deducted  from  wages  or 
otherwise  collected  pursuant  to  this  section, 
under  regulations  which  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  in  the 
same  manner  as  would  have  been  required 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  part 
if  the  support  involved  had  been  collected 
under  those  provisions  and  without  regard 
to  wage  deductions;  except  that  any  fees  or 
charges  imposed  to  cover  the  costs  of  collec- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  individual  from 
whom  the  amounts  involved  were  deducted 
or  otherwise  collected; 

"(4)  the  system  provides  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  services  and  facilities  which  are 
otherwise  available  under  this  part  in  locat- 
ing such  individual,  in  administering  the  de- 
duction process,  and  in  distributing  the 
amounts  deducted,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  additional  administrative  re- 


quirements and  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  section; 
"(5)  the  system  provides  for  advance 
notice  to  each  individual  from  whose  wages 
deductions  are  to  be  made  regarding  the  de- 
duction that  will  occur  and  the  procedures 
such  parent  must  follow  if  he  or  she  be- 
lieves that  the  deduction  (including  the 
amount  to  be  deducted)  is  not  pror>er  be- 
cause of  mistakes  of  fact  or,  if  applicable, 
payment  by  such  parent  of  the  arrearage; 

"(6)  the  system  provides  for  adequate 
notice  to  the  employer  of  the  specific 
amount  to  be  deducted  and  the  additional 
amount  which  may  be  retained  by  the  em- 
ployer as  a  fee  for  administrative  costs  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(7)  the  system  provides  for  as  simple  a 
deduction  and  payment  process  as  possible, 
including  permitting  an  employer  to  com- 
bine all  deducted  amounts  into  a  single  pay- 
ment to  the  State  or  designated  agency; 

"(8)  the  system  provides  for  procedures  to 
notify  employers  that  deductions  are  to  be 
terminated  when  child  support  is  no  longer 
payable,  consistent  with  such  circumstances 
as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  may  pre- 
scribe; 

"(9)  the  system  provides  for  protection  of 
the  employee's  privacy  against  disclosure  of 
the  deduction,  and  provides  for  a  fine 
against  any  employer  who  discharges  from 
employment  or  refuses  to  employ  an  indi- 
vidual because  of  the  existence  of  the  wage 
deduction  requirement  and  the  obligation  it 
imposes  upon  the  employer; 

"(10)  the  system  provides  that  the  em- 
ployer must  be  held  liable  to  the  State  for 
any  amount  which  such  employer  failed  to 
deduct  (up  to  the  amount  of  the  arrearage) 
from  wages  following  the  employer's  receipt 
of  proper  notice; 

"(11)  the  system  provides  for  giving  notice 
to,  and  requesting  the  enforcement  of  a 
State  support  order  entered  against  an  indi- 
vidual by.  the  child  support  enforcement 
agency  of  any  other  State  in  which  such  in- 
dividual is  employed; 

"(12)  the  system  provides  that  under  State 
law  the  support  collection  under  this  section 
has  priority  over  any  other  legal  process  ap- 
plied against  the  same  wages; 

"(13)  the  system  provides  for  a  minimum 
subsistence  amount  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  each  State,  based  upon  such 
State's  determination,  which  shall  be  the 
minimum  amount  ordered  as  child  support; 
"(14)  the  system  provides  for  administra- 
tive procedures  for— 

"(A)  entering  child  support  orders  which 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  under 
the  State's  law  as  ordered  by  a  court, 

"(B)  enforcing  support  orders  entered 
through  the  use  of  judicial,  quasi-judicial  or 
administration  procedures  whether  under 
the  procedures  of  that  or  any  other  State, 
and 

"(C)  utilizing  the  State's  generally  appli- 
cable judicial  procedures  only  for  review  of 
the  orders  entered  or  enforcement  action 
taken,  upon  request  for  such  review  by  a 
party  or  by  the  parent  or  guardian  with 
whom  the  child  is  living;  and 

"(15)  the  State  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  it  has  taken  all 
of  the  actions,  made  all  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  entered  into  all  of  the  agree- 
ments, which  are  necessary  to  extend  its 
wage  deduction  system  as  described  in  sub- 
section (d). 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 


"(1)  the  term  'child  support'  with  respect 
to  any  individual  means  payments  which 
are  due  from  such  individual  under  a  court 
order  (or  an  order  of  an  administrative  proc- 
ess established  under  State  law)  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  a  child  or  of  a 
child  and  the  parent  with  whom  the  child  is 
living; 

"(2)  the  term  'past-due  child  support'  with 
respect  to  any  period  means  any  amount  of 
child  support  which  was  due  for  a  prior 
period  but  which  remains  unpaid;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'wages'  means  any  and  all 
remuneration  for  employment,  determined 
without  regard  to  any  exclusions  from  or 
limitations  on  such  term  (or  the  term  'em- 
ployment') which  may  be  applicable  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  under  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws. 

"(d)  Consistent  with  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  each  State  shall— 

"(1)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  extend  its  wage  deduction  system  so  that 
such  system  will  include  deductions  of  child 
support  from  forms  of  income  other  than 
wages,  or  will  include  the  imposition  of 
bonding,  the  use  of  State  tax  collection  or 
refund  procedures,  or  other  requirement  in 
cases  involving  individuals  whose  income  is 
from  sources  other  than  wages,  in  order  to 
assure  that  child  support  owed  by  individ- 
uals in  the  State  will  be  collected  without 
regard  to  the  types  of  such  individuals' 
income  or  the  nature  of  their  income-pro- 
ducing activities;  and 

"(2)  make  such  arrangements  and  enter 
into  such  agreements  with  other  States  as 
may  be  necessary  to  extend  its  wage  deduc- 
tion system  so  that  such  system  will  include 
deductions  of  child  support  owed  by  an  indi- 
vidual residing  in  such  State  where  the  ap- 
plicable court  order  or  administrative  order 
was  issued  in  another  State,  in  order  to 
assure  that  child  support  owed  by  individ- 
uals in  the  State  will  be  collected  without 
regard  to  the  residence  of  the  child  or 
spouse  to  whom  the  support  is  payable.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  4.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  eighteenth  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  but 
any  State  may  at  its  option  place  such 
amendment  in  effect  at  any  time  prior  to 
such  first  day. 

Case  History  of  Alexis  Kursteiner  of 
Reston,  Va. 

In  September  1981,  I  left  Michigan  and 
moved  to  Virginia  with  my  two  girls,  aged  11 
&  13.  because  of  my  husband's  continued 
abuse  and  threats.  I  retained  a  lawyer  in 
Michigan  who  advised  me  to  try  to  establish 
my  six  month  residency  in  Virginia  before 
filing  for  divorce.  However,  in  late  Decem- 
ber my  husband  filed  a  divorce  action 
against  me  in  Michigan  and  in  February 
1982  the  Friend  of  the  Court  (FoC)  awarded 
me  temporary  custody  and  a  weekly  child 
support  payment  of  $35 /child.  No  child  sup- 
port was  paid  after  this  order,  and  after  sev- 
eral contacts  with  the  FoC  a  show  cause 
hearing  was  scheduled  in  late  May.  At  that 
hearing,  the  judge  ruled  that  all  arrearages 
would  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  final 
hearing  in  July,  at  which  time  the  arrear- 
ages (approximately  $1000)  were  forgiven 
and  my  ex-husband  was  ordered  to  t>egin 
paying  child  support  from  that  time  for- 
ward. Despite  semi-weekly  phone  or  letter 
correspondence  with  the  FoC,  1  received 
only  one  child  support  payment  until  an- 
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other  show  cause  hearing  was  scheduled  in 
January  1983. 

The  January  hearing  was  canceled,  which 
I  learned  of  after  the  fact,  and  my  exhus- 
band  was  issued  a  one  month  continuamce 
contingent  on  his  meeting  his  support  obli- 
gation during  that  time.  We  were  both  also 
required  to  submit  proofs  of  our  income  and 
expenses— a  questionaire.  pay  check  stubs, 
and  previously  filed  income  tax  forms— by  a 
specified  date.  Although  my  ex-husband  did 
not  pay  the  support  or  meet  the  timeline, 
he  was  granted  two  extensions.  At  one 
point,  when  I  contacted  the  FoC  to  voice  my 
dissatisfaction  a(  the  delay,  he  explained 
that  he  was  allowing  my  ex-husband  ample 
time  so  that  he  could  make  an  equitable  de- 
cision and  asked  if  I  had  considered  recon- 
ciliation since  I  was  having  so  much  finan- 
cial difficulty.  Another  show  cause  hearing 
was  finally  scheduled  in  April.  At  that  time 
my  ex-husband  purposely  did  not  appear  in 
court  even  though  his  lawyer  and  mine  were 
both  present,  and  a  writ  of  body  attachment 
was  issued  for  his  arrest.  Nevertheless,  the 
writ  was  never  served  and  my  ex-husband 
appeared  in  court  unbeknownst  to  my 
lawyer  or  myself  the  following  week.  He 
claimed  he  had  never  received  notification 
of  the  hearing  and  was  not  found  in  con- 
tempt of  court  by  the  judge.  Also  at  that 
time  the  judge,  upon  the  PoC's  recommen- 
dation, lowered  the  support  payments  to 
$25/week  per  child  with  an  additional  $20 
per  week  to  be  paid  toward  arrearages 
which  amounted  to  approximately  $2,000. 
This  readjustment  was  made  despite  the 
fact  that  my  ex- husband  had  reported  a 
gross  salary  over  double  my  gross  salary  and 
$9,000  more  per  year  after  deducting  his 
business  expenses.  Still  no  support  pay- 
ments were  made  except  for  one  payment 
just  before  the  girls  left  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Michigan.  My  ex-husband  is  cur- 
rently $2,300  in  arrears. 

Case  History  or  Melissa  Owems.  Ai.so  of 

Northern  Virginia 
I  was  separated  from  my  ex-husband 
(Robert  D.  Owens)  in  July  of  1978  at  which 
time  I  was  five  months  pregnant.  My  son. 
Ryan  Steven  Owens,  was  bom  on  12  Novem- 
t>er  1978.  In  November  of  1979,  my  divorce 
became  final.  My  ex-husl)and  was  directed. 


by  my  attorney,  to  pay  $150/month  in  child 
support.  These  payments  came  directly  to 
me.  For  the  most  part,  these  payments  were 
late  in  arriving.  Back  in  March  of  1982.  he 
started  falling  behind  in  his  payments— one 
to  two  months.  As  of  the  present  time,  he  is 
seven  months  behind  ($1,050).  I  have  at- 
tempted to  reach  him  (by  telephone— he 
had  his  numt)er  changed  to  an  unpublished 
number;  by  mail— certified  mail  was  re- 
turned), but  with  no  success.  He  recently 
sent  me  a  brief  note  expressing  his  dilemma 
over  finances  and  how  in  debt  he  was  and 
that  he  would  try  to  send  me  some  money  at 
the  end  of  June.  There  was  no  return  ad- 
dress on  the  envelope,  but  it  was  mailed 
from  Lesage.  West  Virginia  (his  mailing  ad- 
dress is  Annandale.  Virginia).  I  have  re- 
ceived nothing  from  him.  He  has  never 
asked  nor  shown  any  concern  for  his  son, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  since  Ryan  was  five 
months  old.  I  am  a  single  working  mother 
who  has  to  watch  every  penny.  I  live  from 
pay  day  to  pay  day.  and  Ryan's  care  while 
I'm  at  work  runs  me  $200  +  a  month.  Need- 
less to  say,  his  clothing  and  food  costs  set 
me  back.  He  will  be  attending  kindergarten 
in  September  of  this  year,  and  I  desperately 
need  financial  assistance.  I  cannot  afford  an 
attorney,  even  though  my  divorce  papers 
state  that  my  ex-husband  would  be  respon- 
sible for  any  legal  fees  required  should  he 
l)e  delinquent  in  his  payments.  This  oc- 
curred when  I  retained  an  attorney  for  my 
divorce.  My  ex-husband  was  supposedly  re- 
sponsible for  one-half  of  the  legal  fees— he 
did  not  pay  promptly,  so  I  was  asked  to  pay 
his  part  until  such  time  as  he  could  pay  my 
attorney,  whereupon  I  would  be  reimbursed 
this  amount. 

Where  do  I  go  from  here? 
Excerpt 

Excerpt  from  The  Politics  of  Welfare  by 
Blanche  Bernstein,  quoting  from  a  memo 
she  wrote  to  New  York  City  Mayor  Ed  Koch 
following  her  visit  to  a  family  court  judge. 
Judge  Philip  Roache.  (The  Politics  of  Wel- 
fare. Abt  Books.  Cambridge.  MA,  1982.  p. 
79-80.) 

Judge  Roache  indicated  a  lack  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  IV-D  program  and  I  shall  try 
to  give  the  flavor  of  a  series  of  complaints 
he  made  as  follows  [Judge  Roache's  com- 
ments are  in  italics:  mine  are  not]: 


1.  What  »  the  point  of  bringing  in  all 
these  18  or  19  year  olds  who  have  not  seen 
their  fathers  for  IS  years  to  try  to  establish 
paternity?  It's  an  utter  waste  of  tiine.  I  then 
responded  with  the  fact  that  there  are  very, 
very  few  such  cases.  The  great  bulk  of  cases 
dealt  with  are  young  children. 

2.  What  was  the  use  of  bringing  the  fathers 
into  court  since  they  are  all  on  public  assist- 
ance? I  said,  on  the  basis  of  available  fig- 
ures, this  clearly  was  not  true.  Most  of  the 
fathers  were  not  on  public  assistance.  Fur- 
ther, even  when  they  were,  we  might  want 
to  establish  paternity  in  case  they  later 
become  self-supporting.  But  we  did  not  try 
to  obtain  support  while  they  were  on  public 
assistance. 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  bringing  these  men  in 
for  support  since  none  of  them  are  earning 
very  much?  I  said  some  were  not  earning 
much  and  others  were  earning  enough  to 
provide  some  support  according  to  the  state 
standard  which  allowed  the  "absent  father'" 
to  retain  enough  income  to  maintain  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  level  stand- 
ard of  independent  living.  Judge  Roache  re- 
jected the  state  standard  and  said,  he  'knew 
better  what  a  man  could  afford  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  his  child".  .  .  . 

I  then  moved  into  Court  with  Judge 
Roache  and  observed  the  procedure  in  three 
child  support/paternity  cases.  Among  the 
six  people  involved,  all  were  young— some- 
where in  their  twenties.  None  were  married. 
The  three  children  Involved  were  all  very 
young.  The  three  men  were  working  and  all 
three  readily  admitted  paternity.  With  re- 
spect to  this  latter  point,  I  fell  that  Judge 
Roache  in  his  efforts  to  inform  the  men  of 
their  right  to  deny  paternity  overstressed 
the  burdens  this  could  impose  on  them 
without  any  counterbalancing  statement  in- 
dicating that  if  they  were  the  fathers  of  the 
children,  they  had  a  responsibility  toward 
them. 

More  disturbing,  was  what  could  almost 
be  called  a  farce  in  terms  of  determining 
what  the  father  could  afford  to  pay  toward 
support.  Judge  Roache  asked  what  they 
paid  for  rent,  a  question  each  was  generally 
able  to  answer:  whether  accurately  or  not. 
one  could  not  say.  He  then  asked  how  much 
they  spent  on  food  and  what  other  bills 
they    had— questions    which    each    of    the 
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three  men  found  utterly  confusing:  clearly 
they  had  no  idea.  The  three  men  respective- 
ly earned  $91.  $120  and  $140  per  week,  net 
of  taxes.  In  one  case,  the  man  offered  to  pay 
$15  per  week,  but  Judge  Roache  decided 
that  he  should  pay  only  $10;  this  was  the 
man  earning  $120  a  week  who  was  living 
with  his  aunt  and  paying  $25  a  week  for 
rent  and  board.  The  man  earning  $140  was 
already  making  a  support  contribution  and 
the  amount  was  not  divulged  or  reviewed  by 
the  court. 

I  was  later  advised  by  staff  who  are  fre- 
quently in  Judge  Roache's  court  that  even 
the  above  sums,  which  are  substantially 
below  the  state  standard,  were  higher  than 
he  ordinarily  allows  and  may  have  been  due 
to  my  presence  in  court. 
Testimony  on  the  Economic  Equity  Act, 
H.R.  2090.  Title  V.  Child  Support  En- 
forcement AND  H.R.  2374,  926  and  3354 
Chairman  Ford  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Bettianne  Welch,  President 
and  Co-Founder  of  F,0,C.U.S..  For  Our 
Children's  Unpaid  Support.  My  colleague  is 
Gerald  Cannizzaro.  Vice  President  and  Co- 
Founder,  He  is  here  to  assist  in  responding 
to  your  questions.  We  are  a  citizen  advocacy 
group,  founded  in  July  1981,  in  Virginia.  I 
am  currently  an  Advisory  Member  of  the 
Interstate  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Study,  being  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Human  Studies,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  F.O.C.U.S. 
appreciates  this  opportunity  to  appear 
today  in  regard  to  the  Child  Support  Im- 
provement Act  of  1983. 

F.O.C.U.S.  is  founded  on  the  premise  that 
all  children  are  entitled  to  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 
This  support  is  the  moral  and  legal  respon- 
sibility of  both  parents. 

As  you  are  aware,  an  alarming  number  of 
parents  choose  not  to  honor  this  responsi- 
bility. Instead  of  two  parents  providing  sup- 
port, the  custodial  parent  is  carrying  the 
entire  burden.  Most  often,  the  custodial 
parent  is  making  the  lesser  salary,  and  the 
burden  becomes  unmanageable.  At  this 
point  outside  assistance  must  be  sought,  in 
the  form  of  food  stamps,  subsidized  housing, 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  student  aid 
for  education.  The  taxpayer,  in  fact,  picks 
up  the  burden  of  the  parent  who  is  delin- 
quent in  the  support  of  its  child.  The  most 
recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
(June  1983)  estimated  $4  billion  per  year  in 
delinquent  support  has  not  been  collected. 

We  endorse  any  measures  that  will  estab- 
lish an  improved  national  system  of  moni- 
toring and  collecting  child  support  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

We  in  F.O.C.U.S.  are  personally  aware  of 
the  weaknesses  in  the  present  system  of  en- 
forcement and  collection  of  child  support. 
The  statistics  that  are  being  presented  to 
your  Committee  overwhelmingly  illustrate 
that  unpaid  child  support  is  a  problem  of  a 
national  magnitude.  Statistics  often  do  not 
show  us  where  the  problems  lie:  only  that 
they  exist.  Our  personal  experiences  with 
child  support  collection  may  be  helpful  to 
you.  For  illustration.  I  will  present,  in  brief 
sketches,  three  real  cases. 

(DA  custodial  parent  has  experienced  the 
phenomenon  known  to  those  of  us  "in  the 
trenches "  as  "state-hopping."  She  has  at- 
tempted collection  of  child  support  in  five 
states  in  six  years,  with  very  little  success. 
The  procedure  for  obtaining  a  judgment  in 
each  new  state  is  so  lengthy  that  relocation 
occurs  before  collection.  The  new  state  will, 
of  course,  need  to  establish  its  own  order  for 
collection,  and  often  waives  prior  arrear- 
ages. This  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 


method  for  the  delinquent  parent  to  avoid 
paying  support. 

(2)  In  another  case  familiar  to  our  group, 
the  custodial  parent  has  attempted  collec- 
tion from  a  self-employed  former  spouse. 
Wages  cannot  be  attached  and  true  income 
cannot  be  proven.  She  has  withdrawn  from 
the  child  support  system  because  it  does  not 
adequately  address  these  problems.  She  is 
now  grateful  for  the  small  amounts  of  sup- 
port which  are  sporadically  sent  directly  to 
her.  She.  as  most  custodial  parents,  makes 
no  attempt  to  'budget  in"  her  child  support 
payments  as  a  regular  source  of  income.  She 
receives  each  payment  as  a  "bonus." 

(3)  Since  1979.  the  custodial  parent  of 
three  children  has  been  actively  pursuing 
her  case  within  the  URESA  system.  She  has 
received  three  payments  to  date.  She  holds 
five  support  orders,  has  had  thousands  of 
dollars  in  arrearages  "held  in  abeyance." 
and  has  had  the  original  support  award  re- 
duced from  $650  per  month  for  three  chil- 
dren to  $400  per  month  to  $300  per  month 
and  most  recently  to  $100  per  month.  To 
date  she  has  employed  the  intervention  of 
two  members  of  Congress,  and  the  gratis 
intervention  of  two  private  attorneys.  As 
stated,  her  three  children  have  received 
three  payments  in  four  years.  The  docu- 
ments in  this  latter  case  are  available  to  the 
Committee  at  its  request. 

These  cases  vividly  illustrate  the  inability 
of  the  current  system  to  deal  effectively 
with  specific  problems:  self-employed  non- 
custodial parents:  the  actual  collection  of 
Support  Orders:  and  the  'state-hopping" 
delinquent  parent.  Most  custodial  parents 
cannot  afford  private  attorneys;  they  must 
depend  on  the  Child  Support  System  to 
obtain  their  payments.  The  pursuit  of  their 
cases  within  the  system  becomes  frustrating 
and  time  consuming.  With  support  officers 
handling  600-800  cases,  and  with  the  over- 
crowded court  dockets,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  cases  become  a  lengthy  and  often 
fruitless  pursuit.  It  is  also  no  wonder  that 
many  parents  are  forced  to  drop  out  of  the 
system  in  despair.  These  families  are  no 
longer  even  a  part  of  the  national  statistics 
on  delinquent  child-support.  There  are  large 
"cracks"  in  the  present  system.  Unfortu- 
nately, children  are  the  ones  falling  down 
the  "cracks." 

As  previously  stated  we  believe  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Act  is  a  very  positive 
step  in  strengthening  the  effectiveness  of 
our  national  child  support  collection  efforts. 
However,  the  experience  of  our  members 
has  shown  us  that  state  jurisdictions  do  not 
always  cooperate  in  collecting  or  enforcing 
child  support  awards.  We  have  found  that  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  state  laws  and  judicial 
rulings  lends  itself  to  various  interpreta- 
tions of  a  child's  basic  rights  and  needs. 
Therefore,  in  many  instances  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  a  spouse  to  collect 
child  support  payments  when  the  non- 
paying  spouse  moves  from  state  to  state. 
The  Act.  as  now  written,  will  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  those  child  support  collection  efforts 
based  within  an  individual  state.  However,  it 
will  not  solve  the  collection  problems  of 
thousands  of  spouses  whose  partners  will- 
ingly move  from  state  to  state  avoiding 
their  child  support  obligations.  In  addition, 
if  spouses  who  are  collecting  child  support 
with  the  assistance  of  a  state  agency  move 
to  another  state  they  create  a  nightmare  of 
problems.  Their  new  state  of  residency  may 
delay  or  reduce  their  child  support  pay- 
ments due  to  differences  in  its  child  support 
laws  or  in  their  collection  agency's  effective- 
ness and  procedures. 


F.O.C.U.S.  believes  that  the  only  way  to 
resolve  the  frustrating  problems  caused  by 
interstate  non-cooperation  and  legal  differ- 
ences is  to  make  it  a  federal  offense  to  will- 
ingly not  pay  or  avoid  basic  chUd  support 
payments.  Making  the  failure  to  pay  child 
support  a  federal  offense  would  greatly  help 
to  eliminate  the  millions  of  dollars  of  lost 
support  payments  and.  sul>sequent  federal 
assistance  money,  that  now  escajjes  Inter- 
state collection  loopholes. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  following  recom- 
mendations be  adopted  as  part  of  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Act  you  are  consider- 
ing here  today: 

1.  Establish  a  minimum  Child  Subsistence 
Payment  level  which  must  be  paid  to  every 
custodial  spouse  for  each  dependent  child 
regardless  of  parental,  welfare  or  residency 
status.  This  payment  should  be  an  amount 
adequate  to  supply  the  dependent  child 
with  its  basic  needs  (i.e.,  adequate  food, 
clothing,  education  and  medical  aid,  etc.) 
The  creation  of  such  a  payment  level  would 
act  as  a  standard  for  state  courts  to  award 
and  defend  minimum  child  support  pay- 
ments. The  creation  of  this  minimum  pay- 
ment would  not  deny  the  requesting  spouse 
from  seeking  a  higher  support  award.  It 
would  however,  disallow  any  reductions 
below  this  minimum  at  a  later  date.  It 
would  also  provide  the  respective  attorneys 
with  a  financial  obligation  that  must  be  re- 
solved prior  to  the  final  settlement  of  a 
child-related  divorce  or  martial  separation. 
We  further  recommend  that  this  Child  Sub- 
sistence Payment  should  be  indexed  on  an 
annual  basis  according  to  the  changes  in  the 
National  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  federal 
government  already  has  the  adequate  statis- 
tical resources  and  personnel  to  establish 
this  minimum  subsistance  payment. 

2.  As  previously  stated,  we  believe  that  the 
federal  government  should  make  it  a  Feder- 
al offense  to  deliberately  avoid  paying  child 
support.  This  offense  should  be  punishable 
by  a  substantial  fine,  levied  and  enforced  by 
the  federal  courts  and  revenue  collection 
agencies.  It  is  F.O.C.U.S.  belief  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  federal  fine  will  be  greatly  instru- 
mental in  motivating  those  chronic  non- 
payers  to  recognize  their  parental  responsi- 
bility. 

3.  We  believe  the  federal  government 
should  offer  its  assistance  and  resources  in 
helping  State  jurisdictions  to  attach  both 
wages  and  property  by  honoring  their  valid 
support  orders.  This  federal  assistance 
would  greatly  help  the  state  agencies  in  col- 
lecting child  support  payments  due  from 
non-paying  spouses  who  hop  from  state  to 
state  to  avoid  their  parental  obligations.  In 
addition,  the  use  of  federal  resources  cou- 
pled with  a  federal  fine  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  those  non-paying  "self-em- 
ployed" spouses  to  avoid  their  support  re- 
sponsibilities. 

We  understand  that  there  will  be  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  federal  government 
in  providing  our  recommended  assistance. 
However,  they  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  federal  assist- 
ance payments  now  being  paid  to  non-sup- 
port receiving  spouses.  If  the  fedeal  govern- 
ment does  seek  direct  reimbursement  for  its 
services  we  urge  that  the  non-paying  spouse 
be  charged  and  not  the  child  supporting 
one.  The  burdens  and  frustration  responsi- 
ble spouses  now  endure  in  trying  to  raise 
their  children  with  their  own  resources  is 
ample  reimbursement  for  any  federal  assist- 
ance. 
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In  conclusion,  we  ask  the  federal  goven- 
ment  to  enforce  the  payment  of  child  sup- 
port awards  as  aggressively  as  private  indus- 
try pursues  delinquent  financial  obligations 
for  automobiles,  homes  and  credit  cards. 
The  child  support  collection  industry 
cannot  remain  a  vehicle  for  employing 
people  who  only  comfort  those  in  misery.  It 
must  be  an  industry  which  becomes  effec- 
tive in  ending  the  poverty  and  uncertainty 
now  facing  responsible  spouses  and  their  de- 
pendent children.  In  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  children  who  are  not  receiving  support 
payments,  we  ask  you  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations we  have  made  today. 

Addendum:  Since  July  14.  FOCUS  has  in- 
vestigated the  precise  figures  they  would 
suggest  be  used  in  determining  a  minimum 
level  for  child  support.  Based  on  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  figures  and  using 
1982  dollars,  the  group  suggest  a  national 
figure  of  $420  per  month  per  couple  for  the 
first  child,  with  a  five  percent  reduction  in 
the  amount  necessary  for  second  and  subse- 
quent children.  It  is  important  to  note  their 
suggested  figure  encompasses  the  couple— it 
is  not  seen  as  just  the  responsibility  of  the 
absent  parent. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  15.  19831 

Newly  Poor 

(By  Judy  Mann) 

Gail  Porsythe  of  Selmer.  Tenn..  is  a  single 
mother  of  two.  and  a  teacher.  She  went  to 
Capitol  Hill  yesterday  to  tell  members  of 
Congress  just  how  tough  it  is  for  single 
mothers  to  collect  child  support  from  dead- 
beat  fathers  and  just  how  rough  it  is  on  the 
children.  She's  seen  it  in  her  classroom  and 
she's  l)een  through  it  at  home. 

"For  "years  I  have  dealt  with  the  children 
of  mothers  working  in  low-paying  joljs  who 
can't  afford  to  leave  work  to  care  for  sick 
children."  she  told  the  House  subcommittee 
on  public  assistance  and  unemployment 
compensation.  She  told  of  single  parents 
who  couldn't  afford  optical  and  dental  work 
for  their  children  and  of  latchkey  children 
who  cared  for  younger  siblings  while  their 
mothers  worked. 

She  said  she  has  seen  cases  in  which 
mothers  who  have  remarried  have  tolerated 
child  abuse  l)ecause  they  were  afraid  that 
leaving  would  plunge  them  Into  economic 
disaster. 

And  she  testified  about  her  own  effort  to 
support  her  family  and  to  collect  child  sup- 
port from  her  former  husband,  "a  noted 
professor  of  nuclear  physics  at  an  Ivy 
League  university."  who  "swore  he  would 
never  pay  a  dime  in  child  support."  She  tes- 
tified that  she  went  to  court  five  times  l)e- 
tween  1972  and  1979.  was  forced  to  travel 
out  of  state  and  pay  attorneys  fees  in  an 
effort  to  collect.  One  trip,  to  Media.  Pa., 
cost  her  $1,300  and  while  the  court  ruled  in 
her  favor  including  a  $2,000  lump  sum  in  ar- 
rears, her  former  husband  did  not  obey  the 
order. 

Finally  with  the  help  of  a  district  attorney 
in  Tennessee,  she  tried  to  obtain  support 
through  the  Federal  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Support  Act.  She  testified  that  a  court  in 
Philadelphia,  without  notifying  her  of  the 
hearing,  reduced  the  support  awarded 
months  earlier  by  the  Media.  Pa.,  court,  and 
allowed  here  former  husband  to  pay  off  his 
arrears  at  $2  a  week,  "giving  him  18  years  to 
pay  off."  She  testified  she  now  receives  $60 
a  week,  "less  than  he  was  paying  for  psycho- 
logical counseling  and  marriage  counseling 
when  we  were  living  together." 

Forsythe  said  she  worked  up  to  85  hours  a 
week  until  school  was  out,  supplementing 


her  full-time  teaching  income  by  teaching  a 
night  class  and  working  nights  and  week- 
ends at  a  department  store.  "I  was  off 
Christmas  Day  and  Easter  to  be  with  my 
children,"  she  said. 

Forsythe  is  one  of  the  8.4  million  Ameri 
can  women  raising  children  alone.  The 
Census  Bureau  has  estimated  that  30  per- 
cent of  those  women  and  their  children  are 
living  in  poverty,  and.  while  most  should  re- 
ceive child  support,  more  than  half  receive 
only  partial  payment  or  no  payment  at  all. 
The  Census  Bureau  has  estimated  that  the 
children  are  cheated  out  of  nearly  $4  billion 
a  year. 

Margaret  Heckler.  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  called  it  "a  national 
disgrace"  at  the  hearing  yesterday,  and  she 
outlined  an  ambitious  administration  pro- 
posal to  use  Federal  financial  muscle  to  en- 
courage States  to  collect  child  support  from 
all  delinquent  parents. 

Current  state  efforts  to  collect  child  sup- 
port are  erratic,  she  said,  with  only  six  of 
them  doing  a  cost-effective  job.  The  admin- 
istration proposes  to  set  penalties  for  the 
states  that  don't  collect  and  a  $200  million 
incentive  pool  to  reward  those  that  do.  A 
significant  breakthrough  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  came  during  a  meeting 
Wednesday  afternoon  between  the  Republi- 
can women  in  Congress.  President  Reagan 
and  top  administration  officials.  Rep.  Marge 
Roukema  (R-N.J.)  argued  persuasively  that 
the  incentive  pool  as  well  as  other  compli- 
ance efforts  such  as  mandatory  deductions 
from  wages,  should  apply  equally  to  the 
state's  efforts  to  collect  support  from  all  de- 
linquent parents  not  just  those  whose  chil- 
dren end  up  on  welfare. 

Millions  of  mothers  like  Gail  Porsythe. 
are  struggling  to  raise  children  alone.  The 
old  image  of  the  merry  divorcee  who  keeps 
the  house  while  her  husband  lives  in  a 
garret  no  longer  applies.  A  California  study 
found  the  income  level  of  women  dropped 
73  percent  after  divorce  while  the  man's 
income  rose  42  per  cent.  A  Denver  study 
found  that  two-thirds  of  the  fathers  paid 
less  in  court-ordered  child  support  than 
they  spent  on  monthly  car  payments. 

It  is  clear  from  both  the  administration 
proposals  and  the  tenor  of  the  hearing  that 
the  nation,  faced  with  alarming  data  at>out 
the  feminization  of  poverty,  is  about  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  tolerance  it  has 
shown  to  deadbeat  parents.  "We  have  made 
a  sea  change  of  difference  here."  Said  Rou- 
kema. 

It's  about  time.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  block 
grant  to  States  for  health  planning  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HEALTH  PLANNING  BLOCK  GRANT  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce S.  1778,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
block  grant  to  the  States  to  support 
health  planning. 

The  latest  authorization  for  the  Fed- 
eral health  planning  program  expired 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  program  has  been  funded 
under  a  continuing  resolution  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  reauthor- 
ized. Health  planning  has  been  useful 
in  many  States  in  containing  health 
care  costs  and  assuring  equitable 
access  to  health  services.  It  is  impor- 


tant that  the  Federal  Government 
continue  to  encourage  health  planning 
on  the  State  and  local  levels  but  the 
current  health  planning  law  should  be 
replaced. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
I  submitted  a  bill  with  Senators  Hatch 
and  Hawkins  to  authorize  a  new 
health  planning  program.  Our  bill  was 
less  prescriptive  than  the  existing  Fed- 
eral health  planning  law.  It  would 
have  reversed  the  regulatory  and  bu- 
reaucratic burdens  the  existing  health 
planning  law  imposed  on  the  States 
and  provided  States  with  the  flexibil- 
ity to  carry  out  the  health  planning 
function  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
intervention. 

I  joined  attempts  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  to  reach  a  bipartisan 
compromise  on  reform  of  the  Federal 
health  planning  law.  Unfortunately, 
these  efforts  did  not  lead  to  enactment 
of  new  health  planning  legislation. 
The  failure  of  these  efforts  left  us 
with  the  existing  health  planning  law 
without  authorized  funding  levels. 
The  program  under  this  law  has  con- 
tinued under  a  continuing  resolution 
as  I  pointed  out.  I  believe  that  outlays 
for  a  program  like  this  without  appro- 
priate authorizing  legislation  is  bad 
public  policy.  When  an  authorization 
expires.  Congress  should  evaluate  the 
respective  program  and  either  give  it 
renewed  direction  and  funding  or  drop 
it  from  the  books.  This  was  not  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  health  plan- 
ning program. 

Furthermore,  operating  a  program, 
such  as  health  planning  without  re- 
newed congressional  direction  or  ap- 
propriate authorizing  language,  leaves 
those  responsible  for  implementing 
that  program  without  a  clear  sense  for 
its  future.  Officials  in  charge  in  State 
and  local  health  planning  agencies  do 
not  know  how  long  Federal  support 
for  health  planning  is  likely  to  contin- 
ue or  even  from  year  to  year  whether 
it  will  be  funded.  This  situation  makes 
it  difficult  for  them  to  plan  and 
budget  their  activities  and  has  the  fre- 
quent side  effect  of  causing  many  of 
their  best  and  most  sophisticated  per- 
sonnel to  leave  the  programs  because 
of  this  uncertainty. 

These  concerns  should  be  resolved 
by  the  Congress.  Efforts  are  now 
under  way  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  reach  a  compromise  on 
reform  of  the  Federal  health  planning 
program.  I  commend  these  efforts  and 
submit  my  bill  to  reflect  interest  in 
this  body  relative  to  a  reauthorization 
of  health  planning.  My  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  direction  needed  for  the  ap- 
plication of  health  planning  on  the 
State  and  local  levels  and  provide  the 
States  the  resources  and  flexibility  to 
develop  the  program  most  appropriate 
for  specific  health  care  marketplaces. 

My  bill  repeals  the  current  health 
plarming  law,  title  XV  of  the  Public 


Health  Service  Act,  and  replaces  its 
function  with  a  new  block  grant.  The 
block  grant  will  be  included  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  the  other  health  block  grants. 

The  bill  authorizes  funding  through 
September  30,  1986.  This  date  also 
marks  the  point  at  which  capital  costs 
for  part  A  reimbursement  under  medi- 
care will  be  integrated  in  medicares 
new  prospective  payment  methodolo- 
gy. The  new  payment  mechanism  will 
be  different  than  the  current  pass 
through  for  capital  costs  now  paid  by 
medicare  and  should  provide  a  suffi- 
cient disincentive  for  provider  institu- 
tions to  make  unnecessary  or  uneco- 
nomic capital  expenditures.  Because  of 
this  change  and  its  resulting  effects  on 
capital  expenditures  in  the  health  care 
system,  the  start  of  this  program  pro- 
vides a  useful"  time  at  which  to  reas- 
sess health  planning,  at  least  as  health 
planning  pertains  to  the  control  of 
capital  expenditures. 

Under  the  block  grant  approach 
taken  by  my  bill  all  funds  for  health 
planning  would  flow  to  the  States  with 
each  given  the  discretion  to  design  its 
own  health  planning  programs,  estab- 
lish the  role  of  its  statewide  health 
planning  agency,  and  choose  whether 
ir  not  to  continue  or  designate  agen- 
cies at  the  regional  or  local  levels.  This 
approach  allows  States  to  limit  health 
planning  at  the  statewide  and  local 
levels  to  data  collection,  research,  and 
the  development  of  health  plans  or  to- 
gether with  such  activities  to  regulate 
capital  expenditures  of  institutional 
health  care  providers  through  certifi- 
cate-of-need  type  reviews.  States  also 
have  the  prerogative  to  experiment 
with  alternative  types  of  regulation  to 
constrain  unnecessary  or  uneconomic 
capital  expenditures  by  institutional 
health  care  providers. 

The  usefulness  of  regulation  to  con- 
strain such  capital  costs  has  varied 
from  locale  to  locale.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes this  factor  and  gives  States  the 
option  to  develop  nonregulatory  ex- 
periments to  reduce  health  care  costs 
through  the  promotion  of  competition 
in  the  health  care  marketplace. 

The  existing  health  planning  law 
was  designed  to  contain  health  care 
costs  by  limiting  excess  bed  capacity 
and  duplication  of  services  and  to 
assure  the  availability  of  quality  serv- 
ices to  all  Americans.  My  bill  also 
would  meet  these  objectives.  It,  how- 
ever, avoids  the  needless  imposition  of 
Federal  rules  and  regulations  on  those 
States  which  choose  to  have  a  health 
planning  program. 

■We  have  created  in  this  country  the 
most  advanced  and  sophisticated 
health  care  system  in  the  world.  This 
system  has  proven  to  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive. Unless  through  better  health 
plarming  and  other  means  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
cost  of  this  system,  our  preeminence 
in  medical  care  will  be  threatened.  To 


avoid  this,  I  urge  you  to  give  strong 
consideration  to  this  bill  and  other 
measures  to  help  contain  health  care 
costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Plan- 
ning Block  Grant  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Title  XV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  repealed. 

(c)  Title  XIX  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  D— Health  Planning  Block  Grant 
■authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  1941.  For  the  purpose  of  allotments 
to  States  to  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $40,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and 
1986. 

•"allotments 

■Sec.  1942.  (a)(1)  From  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  section  1941  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  such  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  population  of 
the  Slate  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
States,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
allotment  of  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than 
$100,000.  If,  under  paragraph  (1).  the  allot- 
ment of  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
less  than  $100,000.  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
crease the  allotment  of  such  State  to 
$100,000  and  shall  proportionately  reduce 
the  allotments  of  all  other  States  whose  al- 
lotment exceeds  $100,000  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  that  the  allotment  of  each  State 
in  such  fiscal  year  is  at  least  $100,000. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  popula- 
tion of  a  Stale  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  1980  decennial  census. 

•(b)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  1941  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to 
Slates  because— 

(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  1945  for  such 
fiscal  year; 

(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  thai  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment:  or 

"(3)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1906(b)(3)  (as  such  sec- 
tion applies  to  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
1945(e)); 

such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  Stales 
for  such  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

■  PAYMENTS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

•Sec  1943.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503(a)  of  title  31.  United  Stales 
Code,  to  each  State -from  its  allotments 
under  section  1942  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year. 
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■•(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 

•USE  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

•Sec.  1944.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  amounts  paid  to  a  State  under 
section  1943  from  its  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 1942  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Stale  for  anyone  or 
more  of  the  following: 

•  (1)  the  compilation  or  conduct  of  studies 
and  analyses,  and  the  collection  of  data, 
by- 
••(A)  a  Stale  agency;  or 
••(B)  local  and  regional  public  and  private 
entities  designated  by  the  Stale, 
with  respect  to  the  financing  and  delivery  of 
health  care  in  the  Slate: 

■■(2)  the  development  by  a  State  agency  of 
a  plan  for  the  allocation  of  health  services 
and  resources  in  the  Stale: 

••(3)  the  development  by  public  or  private 
entities  designated  by  the  Slate  of  local  and 
regional  plans  for  the  allocation  of  health 
services  and  resources  in  the  applicable  lo- 
cality or  region; 

■(4)  activities  carried  out  by  a  Slate 
agency  to  review  and  determine,  to  the 
extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the  State,  the 
need  for— 

•■(A)  capital  expenditures  by  health  care 
providers  in  the  Stale; 

•■(B)  the  acquisition  by  health  care  provid- 
ers of  major  medical  equipment  for  use  in 
the  Stale;  and 

•■(C)  ma.ior  expansions  in  the  provision  of 
institutional  health  care  services  in  the 
Slate; 

■•(5)  the  participation  of  local  and  regional 
and  public  and  private  entities  designated 
by  the  State  in  the  reviews  conducted,  and 
the  determinations  made,  by  the  Slate 
under  paragraph  (4); 

••(6)  experiments  designed  to  demonstrate 
alternative  regulatory  strategies  to  limit  the 
expenditures  and  services  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
(4):  and 

••(7)  experiments  designed  to  demonstrate 
nonregulatory  strategies  to  promote  compe- 
tition in  the  financing  and  delivery  of 
health  care. 

••(b)  The  secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  planning  and  operat- 
ing activities  to  be  carried  out  under  this 
part. 

■•application  and  description  of  activities; 
requirements 
•Sec  1945.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1942. 
each  Stale  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  application  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require.  Each  such 
application  shall  contain  assurances  that 
the  legislature  of  the  Slate  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  and 
that  the  Stale  will  meet  the  requiremenU  of 
subsection  (c). 

"(b>  After  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  State  receives  an  allotment 
under  section  1942.  no  funds  shall  be  allot- 
ted to  such  Stale  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
such  section  unless  the  legislature  of  the 
State  conducts  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed use  and  distribution  of  funds  to  be 
provided  under  section  1943  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

••(c)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  State  shall— 
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•■(1)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  to  use 
the  funds  allotted  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 1942  in  accordance  with  the  require 
menls  of  this  part: 

■■(2)  provide  assurances  that  such  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  will  designate  or  establish  a 
State  agency  to  administer  funds  provided 
under  this  part; 

•(3)  agrees  to  cooperate  with  Federal  in- 
vestigations undertaken  in  accordance  with 
section  1907  (as  such  section  applies  to  this 
part  pursuant  to  subsection  (e>  of  this  sec- 
tion): and 

(4)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  section 
1943  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds. 

The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  for  a  State 
the  manner  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

•(d)  The  chief  e.xecutive  officer  of  a  State 
shall,  as  part  of  the  application  required  by 
subsection  (a),  also  prepare  and  furnish  the 
Secretary  (in  accordance  with  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  shall  provide)  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  intended  use  of  the  payments 
the  State  will  receive  under  section  1943  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application  is 
submitted,  including  information  on  the 
programs  and  activities  to  be  supported. 
The  description  shall  be  made  public  within 
the  State  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate 
comment  from  any  person  (including  any 
Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during  de- 
velopment of  the  description  and  after  its 
transmittal.  The  description  shall  be  revised 
(consistent  with  this  section)  throughout 
the  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties assisted  by  the  State  under  this  part, 
and  any  revision  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence. 

••(e)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1903(b).  section  1906(a).  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  1906(b).  and  sections 
1907.  1908,  and  1909  shall  apply  to  this  part 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  part  A  of  this  title. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  1946.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  State'  means  each  of  the  .several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1983. 

(e)  Effective  October  1.  1986.  part  D  of 
title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  is 
repealed.* 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  generate  additional  revenues 
for  the  Superfund  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  hazardous  waste  recycling 
and  to  provide  for  certain  additional 
forms  of  assistance  respecting  releases 
of  hazardous  substances  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
impose  (in  lieu  of  the  Superfund  taxes 
on  petroleum  chemical  feedstocks)  an 
additional   tax   on   hazardous   wastes. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  on 
this  legislation  and  the  text  of  the  leg- 
islation appear  elsewhere  in  todays 
Record.  ) 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.    1780.  A  bill  entitled  the   "Solar 
Energy  National  Security  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1983":  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

SOLAR  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25.  1983,  Senator  Domenici 
and  I  introduced  the  SENSE  Act. 
which  is  intended  to  encourage  the  use 
of  solar  energy  without  requiring  large 
Federal  expenditures.  That  act  was  ac- 
tually divided  into  several  bills,  accord- 
ing to  their  general  thrust.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  treatment  does  not  corre- 
spon(l  with  Senate  committee  jurisdic- 
tions, so  it  has  been  impossible  to  ar- 
range for  hearings.  Consequently,  I 
am  introducing,  for  myself  and  for 
Senator  Domenici,  a  redraft  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  SENSE  Act 
which  collects  into  a  single  legislative 
vehicle  all  of  the  provisions  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  new  bill  does  not  change 
the  intent  of  the  SENSE  Act:  it  merely 
allows  for  appropriate  hearings  to  be 
held. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

2.  It  extends  the  authorization  of  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  until  1990  and  directs  the  Bank  to 
fund  active  solar  applications,  to  treat  single 
and  multifamily  housing  equally,  and  to 
allow  entities  other  than  the  states  le.g., 
cities,  credit  unions,  banks)  to  participate  in 
the  Bank  program. 

4.  This  provision  provides  clearer  authori- 
zation for  three  complementary  renewable 
energy  information  programs  now  conduct- 
ed by  the  federal  government.  The  Techni- 
cal Information  Program  of  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  iSERI)  produces 
technical  documents  for  the  commercial  re- 
newable energy  sector  that  draws  on  highly 
technical  information  from  specific  research 
activities.  The  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy  Inquiry  and  Referral  Service  (CAR- 
EIRS)  provides  general  information  and 
business  referrals  to  consumers,  through  a 
toll-free  phone  number  as  well  as  by  mail. 
The  National  Appropriate  Technology  As- 
sistance Service  (NATAS)  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  individuals  designing  and 
building  their  own  renewable  energy  sys- 
tems or  devices. 

3.  It  allows  a  small  portion  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  energy  aid  to  be  used  to  create 
formal  information  exchanges  among  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  energy  programs.  Through  meet- 
ings, publications  exchanges,  or  other 
means,  the  states  will  be  able  to  learn  from 


one  another's  experiences  and  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  their  energy  programs. 

5.  It  expands  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Act.  which  mandated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  several  other  agencies 
set  aside  at  least  1  percent  of  their  research 
and  development  funds  for  small  businesses, 
to  guarantee  that  renewable  energy  busi- 
nesses are  included. 

7.  It  requires  all  federal  agencies  to  submit 
yearly  reports  of  not  more  than  15  pages  to 
Congress  on  their  energy  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  program's  impact  on  the 
production  or  use  of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  conservation.  In  addition,  it  requires 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  its  Monthly 
Energy  Review  to  include  national  statistics 
on  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  use  as  it  does  with  other  energy 
sources.  Finally,  the  provisions  requires  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  the  impact  of  renewable  energy 
exports  on  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  U.S.:  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  employment  generation  of  the 
renewable  energy  and  energy  conservation 
industries  in  the  U.S.  and  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  the  imported  petroleum  dis- 
placement. 

5.  It  reaffirms  Congress"  intentions  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  energy-efficiency  labels 
on  automobiles  and  appliances  so  they  can 
make  informed  purchasing  decisions.  This 
provision  also  directs  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Energy  Loan  Program  to 
fund  small  renewable  energy  businesses  for 
the  testing  of  their  new  products. 


my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution  today. 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1782.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
as  the  "William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office 
Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

tribute  to  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
designate  the  post  office  building  in 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as  the  "William  A. 
Steiger  Post  Office  Building." 

In  1979,  the  Congress  lost  one  of  its 
finest  Members  with  the  death  of  Bill 
Steiger.  I  knew  Bill  Steiger  for  many 
years  and  was  privileged  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  4 
years.  Bill  Steiger's  integrity  and  com- 
mitment to  good  government  was  a 
tremendous  inspiration  to  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

When  Bill  Steiger  was  elected  to  the 
House  in  1966,  he  became  the  young- 
est Member  of  Congress  at  age  28.  He 
quickly  became  a  respected  member  of 
the  House  and  soon  took  a  seat  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  this  committee,  Steiger  was 
at  the  forefront  of  many  efforts  in  the 
area  of  tax  reform.  His  work  on  capital 
gains  tax  reform  was  his  highest 
achievement,  and  many  of  us  in  recent 
years  have  continued  to  make  progress 
in  this  area  because  of  the  sound  foun- 
dation Bill  Steigers  work  provided. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted into  law,  the  people  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  will  gain  a  lasting  memorial  to  a 
truly  great  man.  Bill  Steiger,  I  urge 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Gold- 
water): 
S.  1783.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  con- 
gressional budget  process,  abolish  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  for  other  purposes;  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, 

ABOLISH  the  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 

•  Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  presenting  legislation  today  to 
eliminate  the  congressional  budget 
process  and  to  abolish  the  Senate  and 
House  Budget  Committees, 

Budget  making  by  concurrent  reso- 
lutions has  been  a  failure.  It  has  never 
worked  and  it  will  not  work  because  of 
built-in  defects. 

Instead  of  Government  by  an  order- 
ly budget  process,  we  have  had  Gov- 
ernment by  budget  waivers  and  con- 
tinuing appropriations  resolutions.  We 
Have  had  nothing  but  higher  spending 
and  outrageous  deficits.  The  budget  is 
worse  off  today  than  it  was  in  1974, 
when  the  Budget  Act  was  enacted,  and 
the  act  effectively  controls  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  budget. 

WAIVERS 

Time  after  time,  we  have  ignored  the 
procedures  required  by  the  Budget 
Act.  This  year  alone  we  have  agreed  to 
five  budget  waivers  in  the  Senate.  Six 
others  are  waiting  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar and  at  least  three  more  waiver 
requests  are  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  be  impractical  or 
impossible  to  run  the  Government  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  schedule  laid  out 
in  the  1974  law,  and  we  evade  that  law 
by  the  waiver  process  repeatedly. 

There  are  three  forms  of  budget 
waivers  set  out  in  the  1974  law.  First, 
there  is  a  waiver  to  section  402(a), 
which  states  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  either  House  of  Congress  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  a  fiscal  year,  unless  that  proposal 
is  reported  on  or  before  May  15  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Since  1976,  the  Senate  has  approved 
218  waivers  under  section  402. 

Second,  there  is  authority  for  a 
waiver  of  the  budget  law  in  section  303 
of  the  1974  Act.  This  section  provides 
that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  legislation,  including  amendments, 
which  provides:  First,  new  budget  au- 
thority for  a  fiscal  year,  second,  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year, 
third,  an  increase  or  decrease  m  the 
public  debt  Wmit  to  become  effective 
during  a  fiscal  year,  or  fourth,  new  en- 
titlement authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
which  is  not  provided  for  in  advance 


by  Appropriations  Acts,  until  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  that 
fiscal  year  has  been  agreed  to.  Since 
1976,  the  Senate  has  approved  31  waiv- 
ers of  section  303, 

Third,  from  time  to  time  the  Senate 
has  also  waived  various  requirements 
of  the  Budget  Act  by  means  of  a 
motion  provided  by  section  904(b). 

The  proliferation  of  budget  waivers 
indicates  that  there  is  a  basic  flaw  in 
the  Budget  Act.  The  schedule  required 
by  the  act  is  unrealistic.  More  often 
than  not.  Congress  simply  cannot  or 
will  not  meet  the  timetable. 

Stretching  out  the  timetable  is  not 
the  answer.  The  further  apart  in  time 
we  make  the  schedules,  the  less  oppor- 
tunity there  will  be  of  controlling  the 
immediately  succeeding  fiscal  year  or 
having  an  orderly  budget  program.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  predict  economic 
conditions  and  governmental  needs  2 
or  more  years  in  advance  with  any 
more  assurance  than  we  can  project 
budget  deficits  now.  We  will  probably 
wind  up  with  larger  supplemental  ap- 
propriations if  we  act  for  multiyear  pe- 
riods. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS 

Then  we  come  to  the  matter  of  con- 
tinuing appropriations  resolutions. 
When  Congress  fails  to  complete 
action  on  regular  appropriations  bills 
before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  it 
adopts  a  continuing  resolution  to  con- 
tinue the  funding  of  necessary  govern- 
mental operations. 

If  the  Budget  Act  worked  properly, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  continuing 
resolutions.  We  might  occasionally 
need  to  enact  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation, but  only  for  emergency  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  example,  last  October  we  en- 
acted a  continuing  appropriations  res- 
olution for  fiscal  1983  which  applied  to 
12  out  of  the  13  regular  appropriations 
measures  Congress  traditionally 
passes.  This  law.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 599,  covered  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober 2,  1982,  through  December  17, 
1982.  In  December  of  last  year.  Con- 
gress passed  another  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution  for  fiscal  1983. 
House  Joint  Resolution  631.  which  ap- 
plied to  seven  major  appropriations 
categories:  Treasury;  Foreign  Assist- 
ance; Defense;  Commerce;  Justice; 
State;  Labor-HHS;  Interior;  and 
Energy  and  Water  Development. 

Our  action  for  fiscal  year  1982  was 
no  better.  In  October,  we  enacted 
House  Joint  Resolution  325,  covering 
the  period  October  1,  1981,  through 
November  20,  1981.  and  applying  to  all 
13  major  Appropriations  Acts.  House 
Joint  Resolution  362  was  enacted  on 
November  23.  1981.  and  it  continued 
appropriations  through  December  15. 
1981.  for  12  out  of  the  13  regular  Ap- 
propriations Acts.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 370.  enacted  on  December  15. 
1981,  extended  the  continuing  appro- 


priations for  10  major  appropriations 
categories  through  March  31  of  1982. 

This  record  is  hardly  an  improve- 
ment over  the  experience  of  Congress 
before  the  Budget  Act  of  1974.  In 
some  ways— in  fact,  in  some  significant 
ways— the  situation  has  gotten  much 
worse  with  the  creation  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process. 

The  pattern  of  usage  of  corttinuing 
resolutions  has  increased.  The  scope  of 
these  resolutions  has  increased.  The 
Government  operates  for  longer  peri- 
ods of  time  on  continuing  resolutions. 
And.  the  volume  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions has  increased,  from  a  mere 
couple  of  pages  in  past  years  to  95  or 
more  pages.  Continuing  appropria- 
tions resolutions  have  now  become  the 
equivalent  of  full  blown  separate  ap- 
propriations acts. 

ENTITLEMENTS 

Not  only  do  we  fail  to  keep  to  the 
timetable  established  by  the  Budget 
Act.  the  budget  process  lacks  effective 
controls  on  60  percent  of  the  budget, 
which  is  represented  by  entitlement 
programs,  interest,  and  other  manda- 
tory spending. 

For  example,  look  at  what  happened 
earlier  this  year  when  Congress  en- 
acted sweeping  amendments  to  the 
social  security  system.  The  social  secu- 
rity measure  makes  enormous  changes 
in  taxing  and  spending  programs  for 
future  years.  We  did  approve  a  budget 
waiver  for  the  part  of  that  measure 
which  affects  fiscal  1984.  but  the 
waiver  does  not  apply  to  fiscal  1994  or 
fiscal  2004,  or  beyond.  Yet.  the  social 
security  amendments  do  cover  these 
future  years  and  more.  Thus,  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  taxes  and 
payments  are  untouched  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  Budget  Act. 

These  are  expected  to  be  permanent 
appropriations  and  taxes,  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  should  reopen  our 
decisions  on  the  social  security  pack- 
age. My  point  is  that  for  most  practi- 
cal purposes,  the  budget  process  is  ir- 
relevant to  a  major  part  of  the  nation- 
al budget  and  economy.  We  can  repeal 
the  Budget  Act  and  not  miss  it. 

While  it  may  be  impossible  for  any 
two  Members  of  Congress  to  agree  ex- 
actly on  what  all  the  purposes  to  be 
served  by  the  Budget  Act  were,  I  think 
a  majority  of  us  will  concur  that  one 
significant  goal  was  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  get  a  handle  on  the  Federal 
budget.  For  those  of  us  who  viewed 
the  budget  process  as  a  means  for  con- 
trolling runaway  Government  spend- 
ing and  for  those  of  us  who  believed 
the  budget  process  would  offer  a  struc- 
ture for  having  a  national  budget 
whose  broad  outline  and  designs  would 
be  known  in  advance,  the  process  has 
been  a  colossal  failure. 

HIGHER  SPENDING  AND  DEFICITS 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  Budget  Act 
results  directly  in  higher  spending,  not 
controlled  spending. 
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Budget  Committees  are  just  one 
more  forum  for  advocates  of  higher 
spending  to  appeal  before.  If  you  can 
not  get  your  pet  program  approved  in 
the  authorization  committee,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  getting  a  line 
item  addition  to  the  budget  resolution 
or  to  Budget  Committee  markup  mate- 
rials. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In  fiscal 
year  1977,  the  first  year  of  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Budget  Act.  the  final 
budget  resolution  set  a  spending  ceil- 
ing of  $409.2  billion.  Compare  this 
with  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  adopted  on  June  23. 
which  raises  the  spending  ceiling  to 
$850  billion,  or  $859  billion  if  a  special 
reserve  fund  is  added. 

The  fiscal  1977  budget  allowed  a  def- 
icit of  $52.6  billion,  which  was  bad 
enough.  The  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  1984  projects  a  gigantic  defi- 
cit of  $179.3  billion  with  the  reserve 
fund  and  $169.9  billion  without  the  re- 
serve fund.  And  we  call  this  progress. 

It  is  true  that  in  1981,  the  reconcilia- 
tion procedure  established  by  the 
Budget  Act  was  used  to  limit  total 
Government  spending  below  previous- 
ly approved  levels.  But  the  reconcilia- 
tion approach  is  not  well  liked  in  Con- 
gress and  I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  utilize 
it  again  in  such  a  sweeping  manner  as 
was  done  in  1981. 

BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Instead,  we  should  act  promptly  on  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Rather  than  use  a  budget  proc- 
ess which  Congress  constantly  must 
avoid  and  evade  with  waivers,  continu- 
ing appropriations  resolutions  and 
emergency  legislation,  such  as  the 
1983  Social  Security  Amendments,  we 
should  operate  under  a  compulsory 
system  of  budget  and  fiscal  discipline 
mandated  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

Such  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  comprehensive  and  include 
not  only  regular  Appropriations  Acts, 
but  the  funding  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams as  well.  Of  course,  it  would 
allow  sufficient  flexibility  for  the 
Nation  to  cope  with  national  emergen- 
cies. 

SUMMARY  OF  BILL 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  just  a 
moment  to  explain  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing.  As  the  title 
indicates,  the  bill  has  two  major  pur- 
poses. First,  it  eliminates  the  congres- 
sional budget  process,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  Congress  adopt  one  or 
more  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget  to  fix  spending,  revenue,  defi- 
cit, and  debt  levels  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Second,  it  eliminates  the  jurisdiction 
and  duties  of  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  bill  does  not.  however,  affect 
the  requirement  that  the  President 
submit  a  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Nor  does  the  bill  abolish  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  I  would  preserve 


the  CBO  and  require  that  it  provide 
the  Congress  with  an  analysis  of  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  and 
provide  committees  of  Congress  in 
both  Houses  with  budgetary  informa- 
tion to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities.  As  under  current 
law,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
would  also  be  required  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  any  bill  reported  by  a 
committee. 

The  bill  preserves  provisions  of  the 
1974  Budget  Act.  which  subjects  new 
contract  and  borrowing  authority  to 
the  appropriations  process.  The  bill 
aslo  retains  the  current  restriction  set 
forth  in  section  401(b)(1)  on  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  providing  new 
entitlement  spending  authority,  which 
would  become  effective  before  the 
first  day  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  it  leaves  in  place  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  that  govern  the  disposition  of 
proposed  deferrals  and  rescissions  of 
budget  authority.  Whatever  the  status 
of  the  legislative  veto  may  be  under 
that  act  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Chadha  case,  my  bill 
will  not  address  or  alter  it  at  all,  and  is 
solely  limited  to  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  may  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1783 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
RepreseTitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional 
Budget  Process  Repeal  Act  of  1983". 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  631  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)(A)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subdivision  (C)  of  clause  2U)(1). 

(B)(i)  Subdivision  (A)  of  clause  2(1)(1)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(except  as  provided  in  subdivision  'C))". 

(ii)  Subdivision  (B)  of  Clause  2(1)(1)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  amended  by  striking  out  "docs 
not  apply  to  the  reporting  of  a  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations prior  to  compliance  with  subdivi- 
sion (C)  and". 

(2)(Ai(i)  Clause  2(1)(3)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subdivision  (B)  and 
redesignating  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  as 
subdivisions  (B)  and  'O.  respectively. 

(ii)  Clau.se  (7)(d)  of  Rule  XIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "2(1)(3)(C)"  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2(1  M3XB)". 

(B)  Clause  (2)(1)(5)(B>  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(C)  and  (D)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  and  (C)". 

(3)  Rule  XXIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clau.se  8  and  redesignating  clause  9  as 
clause  8. 


(4)(A)  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  amended  by  striking  out  Rule 
XLIX  and  redesignating  Rule  L  as  Rule 
XLIX. 

(B)  Section  3101(b)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"through  the  congressional  budget  process 
described  in  Rule  XLIX  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  otherwise". 

(c)  Subparagraphs  (i)  1,  (i)  8,  and  (k)(l)  2 
of  paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  .  except  as  provided  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act". 

(d)(1)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3): 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(1)". 

(2)  Clause  4(a)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating subparagraph  (3)  as  subparagraph 
(2). 

(3)  Subparagraph  (b)  of  paragraph  1  of 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  striking  out  subdivi- 
sion 4. 

(e)  (1)  Section  402  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clau.se  1  (g)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating subparagraphs  i3)  and  (4)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3),  respectively. 

If)  Section  1105  (a)  (15)  of  title  31.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amened  to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  a  separate  statement  on  each  of  the 
following  items: 

(A)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  of  total  new  budget  authority: 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  budget  outlays  and  an 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
for  each  major  functional  category,  for  con- 
tingencies, and  for  undistributed  intragov 
ernmenial  transactions,  based  on  allocations 
of  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  out- 
lays and  of  total  new  budget  authority: 

"(C)  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the  surplus  or 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  which  is  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  economic  conditions  and  all 
other  relevant  factors: 

"(D)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  and  the  amount,  if  any.  by  which 
the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  increased  or  decreased  by  bills 
and  resolutions  to  be  reported  by  the  appro- 
priate committees:  and 

"(E)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  amount,  if  any.  by  which  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  should  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  hills  and  resolu- 
tions to  be  reported  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees.". 

ABOLITION  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)(A)  Clause  1  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (e)  and  by  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (f)  through  (v)  as  para- 
graphs (e)  through  (u).  respectively. 

(B)  Subparagraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  clause 
l(j)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "l(p)(4)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "l(o)(4) '. 

(2)(A)  Clause  2(b)(1)  of  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 


and  the  Commit- 


amended  by  striking  out 
tee  on  the  Budget". 

(B)(i)  Clause  3  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (b)  and  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (c)  through  (h)  as  para- 
graphs (b)  through  (g).  respectively. 

(ii)(I)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(14)  of  clause  Kf)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •3(c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "3(b)". 

(II)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(18)  of  clause  Kg)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  hf  Representatives,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  •3(h)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••3(g)  •. 

(III)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(17)  of  clause  1(h)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  as  redesignat- 
ed bv  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••3(d)-  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ••3(c)". 

(IV)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(17)  of  clause  l(k)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  paragraph  ( 1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ^3  (e)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •3  (d)". 

tV)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(12)  of  clause  1  (q)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "S  (f)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •S  (e)'. 

(VI)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(2)  of  clause  1  (r)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  (g)'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ^3  (f ) ". 

(C)  (i)  Clause  4  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (b),  (g),  (h).  and 
(i)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  to 
through  (f)  as  paragraphs  (b)  through  (e), 
respectively. 

(ii)  (I)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(5)  of  clause  1  (i)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'4  (c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •^  (b)'. 

(II)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(15)  of  clause  1  (j)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  -4  (d) "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'i  (c)". 

(III)  The  matter  following  subparagraph 
(1)  of  clause  1  (s)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •<  (e)-  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ^4  (d)'. 

(IV)  Clause  2(1)(3)(D)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
redesignated  by  section  2(b)(2)(A)(i)  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out    •4(0(2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••4(b)(2)  . 

(D)  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •.  except  the  Committee  on  the 

"e)  Clause  2(b)(2)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out   ".  the  Committee  on  the 

(F)  Clause  2(i)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,". 


(G)  Clause  4(a)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
on  the  matters  required  to  be  reported  by 
such  committee  under  Titles  III  and  IV  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974:'. 

(H)  Clause  5(a)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budgef. 

(I)  Clause  6(a)(5)  and  clause  6(bK4)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budgef. 

(J)  Clause  6(d)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  ".  ,    .     „   , 

(K)  Clause  3  of  Rule  XLVIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (c). 

(c)(1)(A)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  amended 
by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act,  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subparagraph  (e)  and  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (f)  through  (p) 
as  subparagraphs  (e)  through  (o),  respec- 
tively. ,    , 

(B)  Paragraph  l(b)l  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  (jut  the  comma  and  'except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (e)"". 

(2)  (A)  The  table  set  forth  in  paragraph  3 
(a)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  on 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

(B)  Paragraph  4  (h)  of  the  Rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3): 

and 

(ii)  bv  striking  out  ■•(4)". 

(C)  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (j> 
and  redesignating  subparagraph  (k)  as  sub- 
paragraph (j). 

(D)  Paragraph  4  (a)  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budgef. 

(E)  Paragraph  5  (a)  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking    out     'or    the    Committee    on    the 

Budgef.  ^  B  ,   •. 

(F)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  a  (a) 
of  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended—  . 

(i)  by  striking  out  •Committees"  and  in- 
serting in  heu  thereof  'Committee":  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Budgef. 

(G)  Paragraph  11  (a)  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budgef.  ,    ,      ^ 

(d)  (1)  Section  201  (a)(2)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  601)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'after  considering  recommenda- 
tions received  from  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  and  the  Senate". 

(2)  (A)  (i)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  602)  are  re- 
pealed. ,         J  ,   ^    f 

(ii)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  202  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as 
subsections  (a)  through  (e),  respectively. 

(B)  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Assistance  to  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. Ways  and  Means,  and  Finance.- 


At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  either  House,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  the  Office  shall  provide  to  such 
Committee  any  information  which  will 
assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction,  including  (1)  information 
with  respect  to  the  budget,  appropriation 
bills,  and  other  bills  authorizing  or  provid- 
ing budget  authority  or  tax  expenditures, 
(2)  information  with  respect  to  revenues,  re- 
ceipts, estimated  future  revenues  and  re- 
ceipts, and  changing  revenue  conditions, 
and  (3)  such  related  information  as  such 
Committee  may  request.'. 

(C)  Section  202(c)  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A),  is 
amended— 
(i)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence: 
(ii)  by  striking  out  'other  ":  and 
(iii)  by  striking  out  "(b)  or  (o"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  or  (b)". 

(D)(i)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act.  as  redes- 
ignated by  clause  (ii)  of  .subparagraph  (A),  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  'Commitlees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate '•  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •the  Congress',  and 

(ID  by  striking  out  •such  Committees'  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Congress". 

(ii)  The  subsection  heading  of  section 
202(d)  of  such  Act,  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(ii)  of  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Budget  Committees  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Congress'  . 

(e)  Section  136(c)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190d(c))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Committees"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Committee"; 
(2>  by  striking  out   "and  the  BuSgef ;  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  •the  Budget.". 
(f)(1)  Section  1104(c)  of  title  31.  United 

States  Code,   is   amended  by   striking  out 

'and  on  the  Budget  ". 

(2)  Section  1109(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houses"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Congress". 

(3)  Section  1112(c)(3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  on  the 
Budgef. 

(4)  Section  3524(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  •the  Budget  and". 


TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  62?)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (3)  through  (5)  as  para- 
graphs ( 1 )  through  (3).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  3.  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  622)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (4)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (5) 
as  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  Section  606  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  661)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Committees  on  the 
Budget   of"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

"Standing  committees  of: 

(2)  by  inserting  "those"  before  "agencies"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  "within  the  legislative  ju- 
risdiction of  such  committees  "  after  "Feder- 
al Government". 
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(d)  Section  703(a>  of  the  Congressional  In   1980.  Congress  passed  disability  necessarily   restrictive   in    its   aoDlica- 

Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  623)  is  amend-  amendments  which   essentially   tight-  tion. 

^1T)  by  striking  out     Committees  on  the  ^"t'*  control  over  the  administration  As  it  currently  stands,  disabled  indi- 

Budm  of  the  House  of  Re"rese^tati^^s  and  ^"^,,T^'^*;  °}  ^'^^^'f^  beneficiaries  in  v iduals  must  undergo  a  S-month  wait- 

the  Senate    in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  f"  a^^mPt  to  curb  the  rismg  costs  of  ing  period  before  the  receipt  of  their 

in  lieu  thereof    Committee  on  Government  ^"^  system,  bince  that  time,  however,  disability  benefits.  In  actuality,  howev- 

Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  er.  the  beneficiary  does  not  receive  his 

and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af  in  which  those  changes  have  been  ad-  or  her  first  check  until  the  seventh 

fairs  of  the  Senate  •;  and  ministered  and  the  attendant  degree  month,  since  benefits  are  paid  for  only 

(21  by  sinking  out    The  Committees  on  of  individual  despair  and   fru.stration  the  first  full  month  after  the  waiting 

the  Budget  of  each  House    and  inserting  m  which  has  resulted  from  such  changes  neriod     The    wak  ne    nerinH    rT.nV^n? 

lieu  thereof    Each  such  committee  •.  h««  i^H  t«  c«rv,«  <=«ri^„e  .»«.^o^i.,„,r„„  Penoo.     1  ne_  waiting    period    concept 


has  led  to  some  serious  reexamination 


was  ostensibly  designed  to  reduce  the 


leHDauDseciion  la)  or  me  iirst  section  ol     of     the     disabilirv     insurance     tivstem      »,">.-.. -.^-.j   v.<.o.6..cu  lu  icuu<.c  ijjt- 

the   Congressional   Budget   and    Impound     ft'elf        ^'^^^''''^    insurance    system  posts  of  the  system.  Now  cost-saving 

ment  Control  Act  of  1974  12  U.S.C.  621  note)        i^^^^a   i  >,„,.„  i„o.>.,«,  ^  .u                .  measures,  particularly  in  these  times 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows;                               ^"^^^^d.  I  have  instructed  the  general  of  exploding   Federal   budget   deficits 

(a)  Short  TiTLxs.-This  Act  may  be  cited    accounting  office  to  undertake  an  ex-  ^re  certainly  laudable   but  there  must 

as  the    Budget  Information.  Fiscal  Proce-     haustive  Study  of  the  need  for  major  be  a  line  drawn  between  th^h!nTnf= 

dures.    and    Impoundment    Control    Act       reform    in    the   disability   system    and  „f  id  ^Hn.  Pvn.nflrf.H  r^    ^^^f'^^ 

Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as    report    its    recommendations   back    to  ,,1!'^",'^^  expenses  and  the  costs  in 

the   Budget  Information  and  Fiscal  Proce     me  by  January  1.  1984.  The  need  for  ,^       human  compassion  and  basic 

dures  Act  of  1983'.  and  title  III  may  be  cited     reform  was  exemplified  in  last  year's  ^*\V/H," 

as  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  .•.     lameduck   session   by   the   passage   of  While  no  amount  of  money  can  ever 

(2)(A)  Clause  1(b)(4)  of  Rule  X  of  the     hr  7093  which  contained  important  ''^P'ace  the  pain  of  a  terminal  illness 

Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is    although   temporary,   changes   in   the  '^l.}'^^  ^^^^  °^  imminent  death,  the 

Budget  Act'ofm"\ndinsS"^^^^^^           disability  review  process.  At  this  very  ability  to  collect  rightfully  owed  com- 

tZlol  ^Bu°dU  informauor^d '"^^^^  moment,  the  House  Social  Security  e^o^"f,^Son%o'\"h%°l^iJi'''''"' ^.^^ 
Procedures  Act  of  1983-  Subcommittee  is  considering  more  per-  contribution  to  the  social  security 
(B)  Paragraph  <pH 2)  of  clause  1  of  Rule  X  manent  reforms,  and  this  legislation  system  can  certainly  work  to  ease  the 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa  should  be  before  the  Senate  when  we  "nancial  hardships  and  burdens  facing 
tives.  as  redesignated  by  section  3(b)(l)(Ai  return  from  the  August  recess.  those  in  the  last  months  of  their  lives, 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  striking  out  During  deliberation  on  the  1980  ^^^  those  citizens  who  have  paid 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  and  in  amendments,  there  was  extensive  '"'^o  ^^e  social  security  system  all  of 
^^I'mZx^^J^Zr^y^.TTxlRT^^"^'"''''''  d^^a^^  o^-^"-  0"e  provision  which  is  their  working  lives,  who  have  contrib- 
^crpLag^phld)  of  Clause  7  of  Rule  XIII  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^  rising  here  today.  The  "ted  to  our  Nation  through  their  labor 
of  the  Rules  of  House  of  Representatives  is  Provision  involved  the  elimination  of  and  who  expected  to  collect  retire- 
amended  by  striking  out  Congressional  the  5-month  waiting  period  for  dis-  n^ent  benefits,  it  comes  as  a  rude 
Budget  Act  of  1974 '  and  inserting  in  lieu  abled  individuals  diagnosed  as  termi-  shock  at  the  most  trying  time  to  dis- 
thereof  Budget  Information  and  Fi.scal  nally  ill.  This  provision  was  adopted  cover  that  their  Government  has 
Procedures  Act  of  1983  ■.  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  70  to  23.  found  a  way  to  save  money  by  with- 
„*?'  ^li^"'?'°I?  '^J'^  paragraph  Kb)  of  however,  it  was  consequently  dropped  holding  benefits  for  the  first  5 
S'tllte^f  Lende'd^fsSrg  o^uf  Con^e's^     '"  -"^"-^  -j^*^  '^^  House  and  thus  months. 

sional  Budget  Act  of  1974    and  inserting  in    *'^  '^^^'^  ^eard  from  again.  Sadder  yet  are  statistics  compiled  by 
lieu  thereof    Budget  Information  and  Fiscal        Today.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  dis-  the    Social    Security    Administration 
Procedures  Act  of  1983  '.                                    tinguished  colleague  and  friend  from  which  show  that  over  the  past  3  years, 
<E)  Section  I105(a)(l6)  of  title  31.  United     Minnesota.  Mr.  DuRENBERGER.  in  intro-  the   average   person   who   is   terminal 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out    ducing  legislation  which  would  serve  and    disabled    will    live    for    only    2'/2 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974    and  in      the  same  purpose  as  the  amendment  months  after  that  diagnosis, 
sertinginlieuthereof -Budget  Information    offered  by  Senator  Bayh  and  passed  For    terminal    patients    with    little 
and  Fiscal  Procedures  Act  of  1983  ..                ^y  the  Senate  in  1980.  means,  the  loss  of  income  caused  by 
Rv    Mr     «?A«WFR    rfnr    himself         ^'  ^*^'^  '^''"^  '  would  also  like  to  add  the  disabling  condition  coupled  with 
Mr    niiRFNB^trrR    Mr    HFm7'     ^^^  following  cosponsors  to  our  bill:  escalating    medical    expenses    can    be 
Mr     Jackson     m;     FAcfi^ov      Senators     JACKSON.     Heinz.     Riegle.  particularly  onerous.  It  is  little  corn- 
Mr      WapnV-p      Mr      Tsn^r^s*     TsoNGAS.    Eagleton.    BUMPERS.     Mel-  fort     to     know     that     the     American 
Mrs   Kassfbahm    Mr   Rhmpfrs'     '^"™-  HoixiNGS.  BoREN.  Pryor.  Matsu-  Cancer  Society  estimates  that  30  per- 
Mr    C^HRAN    Mr    RiET^F    Mr'     '***'*•  ^urdick.  Moynihan.  Randolph,  cent  of  us  will   have  cancer.  855.000 
Melchm     Mr     Hoi  I  iNcs     Mr     ^^^^^-    KENNEDY.    Kassebaum.    Dodd.  this  year  alone.  Two  out  of  every  three 
S^RETMrliYOR   Mr  Matsu      g°f"'!f-     Zo"'^^^^-     Warner,     and  American  families  will  have  cancer  af- 

NACA.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Moyni-     ^^r    pr.siH.nt    t>,„  H  ..  »»,  »  i  °"f  °^^^^"'  ^^^'l^  members. 

HAN       Mr       Randolph       Mr                President,  the  bill  that  we  are  For   families   with   little  savings   in 

Glenn      Mr      Kennedy      Mr     Pi^oposing  is  a  simple  one  and  it  ad-  this  country,  the  financial  hardships 

DoDD    Mr    Zorinsky    and  Mr'     ^^resses  what  we  feel  is  a  fundamental  caused  by  this  disease  and  others  can 

Baucus)    '                    "                     inequity  in  the  social  security  disabil-  be  absolutely  devastating.  On  average 

S.  1785.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of     ni'.f '?.?'?  n!L^tH*'^»?,i^^*'  *""  h'?'"  *^  ''"f '  ^^^'^^^  '°  '^'^  °^  ''*"'^"  '"  ^^^ 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate     "*^*^^  ^^^  5-month  waiting  period  for  country. 

^  Sg  pS^Sl'fof  disibili  yTne'    '^'^^1"^^^^^^.  'Z?""^]^  '"•  ,  Wh-/*--<l  ^  ''"''''   '"""^^"^^ 

fits  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is    L^^^n' '  H^^i^i"^" '^^                   '""^"^  l^'"^-  ^^^  ^°f  °^  °'"'  b"'  '«  'arge.  The 

terminally  iir  to  the  Committee  on  Fi-    .f  «^*^['"^'*  fs  a    medically  determina-  Congressional    Budget   Office    unoffi- 

nance                           t-ommitiee  on  f  i      ^^j^  physical  impairment  which  is  ex-  cially  estimates  that  the  bill  could  cost 

pected  to  result  in  the  death  of  such  from  $200  million  to  $300  million  per 

BENEFITS  TO  TERMINALLY  III  PATIENTS           indivldual  wlthln  thc  ncxt  12  months  year.  When  viewed  in  terms  of  fairness 

•  Mr.    SASSER.    Mr.    President,    for    and  which  has  been  confirmed  by  two  and  equity,  however,  the  costs  pale  in 

over  3  years  now,  there  has  been  a  tre-    physicians  in  accordance  with  regula-  comparison  to  the  benefits  gained 

mendous  amount  of  concern  expressed    tions  of  the  Secretary.  '  By  requiring  In    1979,    the   distinguished    former 

in  Congress  over  the  Social  Security    that     two     physicians     confirm     the  Senator  from  Indiana    and  my  good 

Disability  Program.                                     extent  of  the  illness,  the  definition  is  friend  Mr.  Bayh  first  introduced  this 
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^.,,  .     ,          ic^jfi^ont  lection  of  disability  benefits  for  the  termi-  favorable  consideration  to  this  matter 
legislation.  The  bill  took  on  significant  J^^™,"'  '''^*°"  ^^  ^^^^  terminally  ill  persons  will  re- 
importance   because   at   the   time   nis  ^  ^^^  j^^^^.  jj^rvella  and  I  worked  for  ^gj^g  ^^^  benefits  they  deserve.* 
wife.   Marvella,   was   dying   of  cancer,  general  years  to  try  to  pass  this  legislation  .,,.,i;5T»o. 
The  Senator  never  has  given  up  on  his  ^^^^^j  ^.j^^  your  help,  came  close  in  1980.  I  By  Mr.  MATHlAb. 
Dledge  to  remedy  this  inequity  in  the  ^.^s   deeply   gratified   then   that   our  col  g.    1786.    A    bill    to    amend   title   5, 
social  security  system  and  I  am  hon-  leagues    in    the    Senate    overwhelmingly  united  States  Code,  to  provide  Civil 
ored  to  carry  on  that  pledge  before  agreed  with  us.  I  know  the  same  will  be  true  service  retirement  credit   for  certain 
this  body.       ■                  .         .         ■    ,.H  ^^jta' as  someone  who  has  lived  with  cancer  employees   and   former   employees  of 
In    1980.    the    amendment    enjoyed  ./""•  ^^j^J^re  than  once,  I  understand  nonappropriated    fund    instrumental- 
widespread  and  bipartisan  support.  It  »^^  outrage   the   terminal  cancer  patient  ities   of   the   Armed   Forces,    and   for 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  bill  will  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^e  or  she  realizes  that  the  gov-  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
enjoy  the  same  if  not  greater  support  grnment  is  not  going  to  come  through  at  Governmental  Affairs. 

at  this  time.  I  "■"^^'^y  ^7iS^"^,\J,°     l*^^^  ^"i.*""' 'Zitrefto'^'AS^Mr^^^^^^^^  retirement  benepits  tor  certain  employees 

join  me  in  cosponsonng  this  importaiit     knows  he  is  ^Pjitled  to.  After  al_this  m^^^  nonappropriated  fund  instrumental- 

and  needed  correction  in  the  social  se-     a  form  of  welfare.  This  is  a  'ee'timate  bociai 

ana  necucu  ^ui  Securitv  claim  by  someone  who  has  helped        ities  .^^     .^      , 

curitylaw.  president    I  ask    support"  the  system  through  all  the  years  of    .Mr.      MATHIAS.     Mr.      President, 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President    I  asK    ^^pp  ^^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^y  j  introduce  legislation  to  provide 

unanimous  consent  that  ine  loiiowing  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  jg  ^  very  ^  simple  solution  to  a  very  pressmg 
correspondence  from  Mr.  Bircn  uayn,  ^.^^  priority  item  for  the  American  Cancer  roblem.  It  is  designed  to  help  a  group 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Byrd,  Jr.,  who  is  society.  Please  be  assured  that  anything  I  ^  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
clinical  professor  of  surgery  at  Van-  „,  t^e  ACS  can  do  to  be  of  assistance  will  be  °t,,,^in  effect  been  deceived  by  the 
rierbilt  University,  be  inserted  in  the  done.  I  wish  you  luck  and  thank  you  for  have,  m  elleci,  oeen  aeceivea  oy  tuc 
^  V^rH  ^"'''^'^^"-^'  taking  up  the  gauntlet  on  this  terribly  im-     Federal  Government. 

The?e  being  no  objection,  the  mate-    portant  human  issue.  These  people.  '"^-^5,^^  of  rewarding 

1  nere  oeing  iiu  uuj  Best  regards,  careers  following  World  War  II.  were 

rial     was     ordered     printed     in     tne  g^^^^^^       encouraged  to  become  members  of  the 

Record,  as  follows.  jaCKSON  Mr.  President,  I  am    Special  Services,  a  category  of  workers 

AMERICAN  Ganceb  SOCIETY  Jiilgd    to    cosponsor    legislation    to     employed  by  the  Federal  Government 

Hon  JIM  Sasseh  ""'  K  ?ermina?ly  ill  persons  to  receive    to   assist   with   activities   designed   to 

nTsenafe  social  security  disability  benefits  im-    "enhance    the    morale,    we  fare    and 

WasMngon.D.C.  mediately   upon   verification   of  their    recreation  of  active  and  retired  mili_ 

Dear  Senator  Sasser.  The  elimination  of  ^^^^^  y^der  current  law,  disability  tary  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  and 
the  five  month  waiting  period  for  collection  jj^^gfj^s  do  not  begin  to  accrue  until  5  their  dependents."  Many  of  these  posi- 
of  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  bene-  ^^^   ^^^^^   jhe   onset   of   the   dis-     tions  were  of  a  long-term  nature,  such 

fits  for  the  terminally  ill  IS  a  goal  that  tne       j^.-         ^^dit ion.  Consequently,  termi-     as    librarians,    recreation    center    em- 
American  Cancer  Society  has^ongso^^^^^^  individuals  are  unable  to  meet    pioyees,  and  sports  activity  employees. 
,  r;?.lnStTawareof  both  the  financial     the  high  costs  of  medical  care  during     Pamphlets  urging  young  people,  pri- 
LTDsvchological  hardships  these  patients     the  last  months  of  their  lives.  Simply     warily  young  women,  to  submit^Feder- 
encounter  When,  in  addition  to  the  devas-     p^^  ^t  a  time  when  these  persons  are     al  employee  forms  to  the  U.S.  Civil 
tating  effects  of  their  disease,  these  people     rapidly  exhausting  their  financial  re-     service    Commission    suggested    that 
also  discover  that  they  will  be  unable  to  col-     ^^^,.(.^3  because  of  the  specialized  care    ^^gge  positions  would  be  paid  on  the 
lect  Social  Security  disability  benefits  from     ^^^.^^    ^^^^    ^^^^     no    assistance    is     Qg  scale,  just  like  any  other  civil  serv- 
a  system   they   have   supported   ail   ine^r     j  ^^^^.^j^^jj^g  j^om  the  Social  Security     j^e  position.  In  addition,  the  literature 
"nned"\ng7v^nd  UtL    dis"Sd  at  the    Administration.  bore  messages  which  led  most  appli- 
fn^nciar^robSs  they   are  creating   for        Additionally,  I  would  point  out  that    ^^^^  ^^  believe  that  they  were  apply- 
heir    families     additional    distress    they     there  is  a  difference  between  individ-     j^g  ^^  the  civil  service,   and   indeed, 
should  not  have  to  deal  with  during  these     ^^Is  who  are  dying  and  those  who  are     joining    the    civil    service.    Certainly 
often  difficult  last  days.                                       suffering  from  a  long-term  disability,     there  was  no  thought  that,  as  mem- 
Asa  past  National  President  of  the  Amen-    The  terminally  ill  are  often  at  the  end     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.j^.ij  service,  they  would 
can  Cancer  Society  ^  "^^^^"^  fj^^^clm-    of  a  long  and  costly  illness  rather  than  ^^  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as 
of  Directors  and  of  lUsPublc  Issues  com           ^^^  beginning  of  a  disability.  More-  members  of  the  civihservice. 
wher/SreLtryo'^a   an"  to  senator    over,    unlike    other   disabled   persons         y^^^^,^,_  in  1952,  the  Congress  en- 
Surenbergerai?d  your  other  colleagues  who     the   terminally   ill   may   be   unable   to     ^cted  a  law  which  exempted  these  em- 
have  joined  you  in  this  effort,  my  great  ap-     collect  any  disability  benetits  at  aii,     pjoyggg  from  the  laws  pertaining  to 
preciation  for  your  leadership  on  this  issue.     ^^^^  though  they  have  contributed  to     ^^^  ^.^. ^  gg^vice,  including  retirement. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  can  do  so  much  good     ^^^  ^^^^^^  security  system  with  the  ex-     ^igj^^ility  and  death  compensation  pro- 
for  the  terminal  cancer  patient  and  for  his     pg(,tation  that  benefits  would  be  pro-     ^,.^^^^^^    ^j^g  employees  exempted   by 
or  her  family.                                                  ^ided  if  they  became  incapacitated.  ■      ^^  te  included  those  whose 

delay  ye'ars  of  injustice  to  the  terminally  ill,  be  remedied^  Every  V^ar  thousands  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  improvement  of 

must  end.  We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  Americans  discover  that  they  are  at  gj  ^^  the   Armed  Forces,"   as 

help  you  achieve  final  passage  of  this  legis-  {lifted  with  a  terminal  illness^  They  v                       ■compensated  from  non- 

lation'  Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  lead-  ^^^^^^  ^ot  have  to  face  tlie  additiona  well  as  those    co    P                             ^^^^ 

ership  in  this  important  cause.  burden    of    dealing    with    a    Federal  ^PP^°P"e  exchange  service  Army  and 

"'"^Samin  P  Byhd  Jr..  M.D..  agency  which  to  tjiern  seems  uncaring  A     Force  --^^^%^^^l'^^^,,,,%,,, 

^^"aimca/ P^J/es.or  of  Surgery.  and  unmin^fti  of  the^r  plight.  ^^.^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  exchanges 

o  T    H  Hv  thP  Sen^tl  as  part  of  the  Marine    Corps    exchanges    and    Coast 

Birch  Bayh.  sidered  by  the  Senate  as  Part  oi  tne                   exchanges."   The   statute   was 

August  3. 19&3.  Disability    Amendments    of    1980     70  ^"^"^^  .^.^j""!-"^^^^^        to  a  Defense  re- 

DEAR  JIM- 1  was  very  pleased  both  as  a  pri-  senators  voted  to  provide  immediate  enac  ed  ^  ^^  ."^f  P^J^^^J^  ^Jl^  j ^d  in- 

valecitizL"  and  as  the  representative  of  the  ^fsability  benefits  for  the  terminally  ^u^st  so  that  nonappropriated  fund  in 

^eHcwT  Cancer  Society,  to  hear  that  you  ^     n 'Vltunately    this  provision  was  strumentalities  could  establish  person- 

iJ^d    Dave    Durenberger    are    going    to    be  ^^^jgYe^d  °n  Serence  wi^  "^^  '"^"^^r^'  K^'t'^'^tHThn  e  of 

taking  the  leadership  role  in  the  elimination  f  ^f  f  ^^"g  ^^g^^ate  to  give  prompt  and  in  cost  and  flexibility  with  those  of 

of  the  five  month  waiting  period  for  the  col-  1  urge 
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private,  commercial  retail 
and  recreation  activities." 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  1952  statute  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  cover  the  short-term  employ- 
ee who  was  involved  in  commercial 
work.  Presumably,  these  commercial 
operations  would  have  been  hindered 
by  the  employees'  inclusion  in  civil 
service  laws,  counteracting  the  inher- 
ently short-term  and  uncomplicated 
nature  of  these  positions. 

One  of  the  side  effects  of  this  stat- 
ute, however,  was  the  inclusion  of  the 
long-term  career  employees  of  the 
Special  Services  within  its  provisions. 
This  was  done,  in  a  sense,  inadvertent- 
ly: and  as  a  result,  the  Special  Services 
employees  who  are  now  retired  or 
close  to  retirement  are  unable  to 
credit  those  years  with  the  Special 
Services  toward  a  civil  service  retire- 
ment. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today 
would  remedy  this  injustice  by  nar- 
rowing the  description  of  employees 
covered  under  the  1952  statute  to  in- 
clude only  those  "conducting  commer- 
cial activities  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Forces."  This  would  not 
alter  the  current  system  for  short- 
term,  commercial  employees.  It  would, 
however,  allow  the  long-term  employ- 
ees who  would  otherwise  qualify  as 
civil  service  employees,  to  come  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
These  employees  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  apply  their  years  with  the 
Special  Services  toward  a  civil  service 
retirement. 

As  I  said  before,  this  proposal  em- 
bodies a  simple  solution  to  a  passing 
problem.  I  would  urge  my  colleague's 
support  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1786 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2105(c)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strilcing 
out  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  armed 
forces  conducted  for  the  comfort,  pleasure, 
contentment,  and  mental  and  physical  im- 
provement of  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "con- 
ducting commercial  activities  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  armed  forces". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  an  employee  or  former  employee  of 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funds,  other  than 
employees  to  whom  section  2105<c)  of  such 
title  (as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act)  applies,  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  only 
for  service  performed  as  an  employee  of  any 
such  instrumentality  during  periods  for 
which  such  instrumentality  did  not  provide 
a  retirement  system  for  such  employees  and 
only  if  such  employee  or  former  employee 
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qualified  as  an  employee  during  such  .service 
for  the  purposes  of  such  subchapter  and 
laws  providing  for  Civil  Service  retirement 
as  in  effect  during  the  time  of  such  .service. 

Sec.  3.  The  appropriate  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentality  shall  pay  into  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fund  the  increase  in  the  unfunded  liability 
of  such  Fund  resulting  from  the  credit  given 
for  service  of  an  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee of  such  instrumentality  by  reason  of 
this  Act  and  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  and  the  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
service  perform^ed  on  or  after  June  19, 
1952.* 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.   Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Leahy.       Mr.       Baucus.       Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY.     Mr.    Sasser.     Mr.     Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Hol- 
lings.   Mr.   Heinz.   Mrs.   Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Cranston. 
S.  1787.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  the  Director  of  National  and  Inter- 
national Drug  Operations  and  Policy: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NARCOTirS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bi- 
partisan crime  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  together  with  Senators  Kenne- 
dy. Thurmond,  and  Laxalt.  is  the 
product  of  many  years  work  in  previ- 
ous Congresses  and  hundreds  of  hours 
of  work  in  this  Congress  by  many  of 
my  colleagues.  Nearly  the  entire  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  Congress  and 
the  major  provisions  passed  the 
House.  This  bill  will  make  substantial 
changes  in  many  areas  of  Federal 
criminal  law.  most  importantly  in  the 
areas  of  sentencing,  bail,  and  forfeit- 
ure. 

The  proposed  new  sentencing  proce- 
dures will,  for  the  first  time,  establish 
a  structure  for  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tences—a structure  which  will  include 
harsh  sentences  for  repeat  and  violent 
offenders  who  cause  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  crimes  and  prison  sen- 
tences which  will  be  served  without 
early  release  on  parole. 

The  bail  reform  proposals  will  give 
courts  the  power  to  protect  the  com- 
munity from  dangerous  persons  who 
have  been  arrested  and  are  awaiting 
trial. 

The  forfeiture  title  of  this  bill  is 
almost  identical  to  the  forfeiture  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Violent  Crime 
and  Drug  Enforcement  Improvements 
Act  of  1982  which  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  95  to  1  on  September  30, 
1982. 

It  is  also  identical  to  the  separate 
forfeiture  bill.  S.  948  (as  amended  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee)  which  I  in- 
troduced along  with  Senators  Thur- 
mond. Baker,  Nunn,  Laxalt,  and 
Leahy. 


I  have  spent  the  last  3  years  deeply 
involved  in  the  forfeiture  issue. 

In  July  1980.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice.  I  chaired  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  assets  of  major 
drug  traffickers.  In  April  1981.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  a 
report  that  was  done  at  my  request  en- 
titled "Asset  Forfeiture— A  Seldom 
Used  Tool  in  Combating  Drug  Traf- 
ficking." The  central  conclusion  of 
both  of  these  endeavors  was  that  since 
enactment  in  1970  of  the  racketeer  in- 
fluenced and  corrupt  organizations 
statute,  commonly  known  as  RICO, 
and  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act.  which  contained 
the  first  Federal  criminal  forfeiture 
statutes,  the  Federal  Government's 
record  in  taking  the  profit  out  of  orga- 
nized crime,  especially  drug  traffick- 
ing, has  been  far  below  Congress"  ex- 
pectations. 

The  forfeiture  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  intended  to  serve  two  m.ijor  pur- 
poses. First,  they  will  serve  as  a  signal 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  forfeiture.  In 
the  last  2  years,  due  largely  to  pres- 
sure from  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  begun  to  take  forfeiture 
more  seriously.  For  example,  between 
1970  and  1980  only  $2  million  in  for- 
feited assets  were  turned  over  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  But  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  in  1982  alone  $250 
million  in  drug-related  assets  were  for- 
feited or  seized.  Of  course,  compared 
to  estimates  that  drug  trafficking  is  an 
$80  u»\^90  billion  a  year  business,  we 
still  nave  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  forfeiture 
title  is  to  remove  the  legal  snags  that 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  forfeiture. 
The  forfeiture  provision  will  make  it 
much  easier  to  obtain  forfeiture  by 
clarifying  and  streamlining  the  laws 
and  procedures,  setting  up  a  fund  to  fi- 
nance forfeiture,  and  allowing  the 
Government  to  get  substitute  assets 
when  illegally  obtained  assets  cant  be 
found.  At  the  same  time,  the  require- 
ments of  due  process  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, including  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  pro- 
vide third  parties  with  an  opportunity 
to  assert  an  interest  in  forfeitable 
property. 

I  still  believe  that  a  strong  forfeiture 
statute  that  is  actively  implemented  is 
the  most  effective  weapon  we  have  for 
breaking  the  backs  of  sophisticated 
drug  traffickers.  I  believe  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  will  serve  that 
purpose. 

This  bipartisan  package  is  also  sig- 
nificant for  what  it  does  not  contain. 
Many  of  us  have  bills  we  would  like  to 
have  seen  included  in  this  package.  My 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  clearly  demonstrated  their  com- 
mitment to  moving  a  bipartisan  pack- 
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age  through  the  Senate  by  agreeing  to 
move  controversial  bills  separate  from 
this  package.  A  number  of  those  bills 
have  already  been  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  are  being  re- 
introduced today  as  amended  by  the 
committee. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  one  bill, 
recently  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  I  believe  is  essential 
to  the  Federal  narcotics  law  enforce- 
ment effort.  The  bill  establishes  a 
Cabinet  level  position  to  coordinate 
and  direct  policy  for  the  9  Cabinet  de- 
partments and  33  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  Federal  narcotics  effort. 
That  bill  is  not  part  of  this  package 
because  it  could  slow  or  prevent  enact- 
ment of  the  entire  package.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  as  they 
did  when  it  passed  the  Senate  last 
Congress. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported other  crime  bills  which  Senator 
Thurmond  is  reintroducing  today. 
Those  bills  are  not  part  of  the  biparti- 
san crime  bill  because  there  is  not  at 
this  time  a  consensus  that  they  should 
be  enacted  in  their  present  form.  Since 
these  bills  are  before  the  full  Senate 
for  the  first  time  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  them  in  detail. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Laxalt  for  their  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  bringing  this 
truly  bipartisan  bill  before  the  Senate. 
Improving  Federal  criminal  law  en- 
forcement is  not  a  partisan  issue— it  is 
a  necessity.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
we  will  pass  the  bipartisan  bill  in  the 
very  near  future  and  that  working  to- 
gether with  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  we  will  see  it  enacted  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative:,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Narcotics 
Act  of  1983".  ,       ^, 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the 
following  finding: 

(1)  The  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  into  the 
United  States  is  a  major  and  growing  prob- 
lem. .  . 

(2)  The  problem  of  illegal  drug  activity 
falls  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
activities  both  nationally  and  international- 
ly. 

(3;  Illet;al  drug  trafficking  is  -.stimaied  by 
the  General  Accounting  Off'.ce  to  be  a 
$80,000,000,000  a  year  industry  in  the 
United  States.  .     . 

(4)  The  annua!  consumption  of  hermn  in 
the  United  Slates  is  in  tne  range  of  four 
metric  tons,  a.nd  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cocaine  is  estimated  to  be  forty  to 
forty-eigiit  metric  tons. 

(5)  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  ana  other  nations,  the 
mechaniGiiis  for  smuggling  opium  and  other 
hard  drugs  into  the  United  States  remain 
virtually  intact  and  United  Slates  agencies 


estimate  that  they  are  able  to  interdict  no 
more  than  5  to  15  per  centum  of  all  hard 
drugs  flowing  into  the  country. 

(6)  Such  significant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  drug-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  hospital  admissions  due-to  drug- 
related  incidents,  and  addiction  rates  are 
soaring. 

(7)  Increased  drug  trafficking  is  strongly 
linked  to  violent,  addiction-related  crime 
and  recent  studies  have  shown  that  over  90 
per  centum  of  heroin  users  rely  upon  crimi- 
nal activity  as  a  means  of  income. 

(8)  Much  of  thi^  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  syndicates  which  results  in  in- 
creased violence  and  criminal  activity  be- 
cause of  the  competitive  struggle  for  control 
of  the  domestic  drug  market. 

(9)  Controlling  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
is  a  key  to  reducing  the  crime  epidemic  con- 
fronting every  region  of  the  country. 

(10)  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  a  director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
and  direction  of  all  Federal  efforts  by  the 
numerous  agencies. 

(11)  Such  a  director  must  have  broad  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  making  man- 
agement, policy,  and  budgetary  (Jecisions 
with  respect  to  all  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  attacking  this  problem  so  that  a  unified 
and  efficient  effort  can  be  made  ^o  elimi- 
nate the  illegal  drug  problem. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to'insure— 

(1)  the  development  of  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  illegal  drugs;  < 

(2)  the  direction  and  coordination  of  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  effort  to 
implement  such  a  policy;  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  competent,  and  responsi- 
ble high  level  official  of  the  United  States 
Government,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  is  accountable  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating the  overall  direction  of  United  Slates 
policy,  resources,  and  operations  with  re- 
spect to  the  illegal  drug  problem. 

Sec  3.  There  is  established  'n  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  "Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policv  ■  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  t.he  "Office  of  the  Director").  There 
shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  Q|f  i  he  Di- 
rector a  Director  of  National  and  Interna- 
tional Drug  Operations  and  Policy  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referi-ed  to  as  the  "Direc- 
tor"). There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Deputy  Director")  to  a.ssisl 
the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  Directors 
functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  'a)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  each  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  No  person  may  serve  as  Di- 
rector or  Deputy  Director  for  a  period  of 
more  than  four  years  unless  such  person  is 
reappointed  to  that  same  office  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  compen-sation  provided  for  in 
section  5313.  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
compensation  provided  for  in  section  5314. 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  princi- 
pal   director    and    coordinator    of    United 


States    operations    and    policy    on    illegal 
drugs. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility, and  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  develop,  review,  implement,  and  en- 
force United  States  Government  policy  with 
respect  to  illegal  drugs; 

(2)  direct  and  coordinate  all  United  States 
Government  efforte  to  halt  the  flow  into, 
and  .sale  and  use  of  illegal  drugs  within  the 
United  States; 

(3)  develop  in  concert  with  governmental 
entities  budgetary  priorities  and  budgetary 
allocations  of  entities  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs; 
and 

(4)  coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  necessary  to  imple- 
ment United  States  policy  with  respect  to  il- 
legal drugs. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (c)  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to— 

(1)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  employing  such  person- 
nel, the  temporary  reassigning  of  Govern- 
ment personnel  within  the  United  States 
Government  m  order  to  implement  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(bi  of  title  5  of 
the  Unitefl  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rates  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule; 

(3)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  Government  agencies;  and 

(4)  use  the  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary, 
the  Director  shall  have  the  authority  to 
direct  each  department  or  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  drug  control  to  carry  out  the 
policies  established  by  the  Director  consist- 
ent with  the  general  authority  of  each 
agency  or  department. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Director  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  as  the  Director 
may  request. 

Sec  5.  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  nine  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  a 
full  and  complete  report  reflecting  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs, 
plans  proposed  for  the  implementation  of 
such  policy,  and.  commencing  with  the  sub- 
misssion  of  the  second  report,  a  full  and 
complete  report  reflecting  accomplishments 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  policy  and 
plans  theretofore  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  January 
1.  1984. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1788.  A  bill  to  change  the  berm  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 
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TERM  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Presideni,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
change  the  term  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  order  to  make  it  ap- 
proximately coterminous  with  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  term  would  end  1  year  and  11 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  President  making  the  designa- 
tion. To  do  so  would  not  compromise 
the  independence  of  the  Fed.  relative 
to  present  law.  but  would  help  insure 
that  the  policies  of  the  Fed  comple- 
ment those  of  the  President. 

When  the  citizens  of  this  country 
vote  for  an  administration,  they  have 
a  right  to  a  consistent  expression  of 
economic  policy  that  is  compatible 
with  the  philosophy  and  outlook  of 
that  administration.  A  mandate  on 
economic  policy  should  not  be  frus- 
trated by  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  are  contradictory. 

While  it  is  important  for  the  Fed  to 
maintain  its  independence,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  continue  a  situation  in 
which  a  new  President  could  be  forced 
to  spend  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  his 
term  with  a  Fed  Chairman  whose  po- 
litical and  economic  philosophies  may 
be  totally  at  odds  with  those  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
this  recession  that  we  are  now  recover- 
ing from,  it  is  the  power  of  monetary 
policy  to  influence  the  economy.  I  be- 
lieve each  new  President  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  appoint  a 
Fed  chairman  who  can  be  expected  to 
keep  the  Fed's  policies  in  tune  with 
the  Presidents  economic  program. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Le.ahy. 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Zorin- 

SKY); 

S.  1789.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
structuring of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration water  and  waste  disposal 
loan  and  grant  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

THE   RURAL   WATER   AND   WASTE  DISPOSAL 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  :983 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  strengthen 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  loan 
and  grant  programs. 

A  nationwide  study,  required  under 
a  provision  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  found  that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  rural  households  consum.e 
water  that  fails  to  meet  one  or  more  of 
the  health  standards  set  under  that 
act. 

This  health  hazard  can  be  corrected 
only  through  upgraded  or  expanded 
community  water  and  waste  disposal 


systems.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration provides  financing  to  rural 
communities  otherwise  unable  to 
afford  the  water  and  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities they  need  to  provide  safe  and 
sanitary  water  and  waste  disposal  serv- 
ice. 

Despite  the  pressing  need  for  the 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams, over  the  last  several  years,  pro- 
gram changes  have  been  implemented 
that  restrict  the  availability  of  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  a.ssistance 
for  rural  communities.  Funding  for 
the  water  and  waste  disposal  programs 
has  been  reduced— intensifying  the 
need  for  establishing  funding  prior- 
ities based  on  community  need.  Other 
changes  included  raising  the  interest 
rates  and  restricting  access  to  the 
grant  program. 

Some  changes  in  the  programs  were 
needed  to  more  accurately  reflect  con- 
ditions in  financial  markets  and  to 
achieve  budget  savings.  However,  some 
of  the  administrative  changes  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
grams have  effectively  eliminated  the 
only  source  of  financing  for  many  low- 
income  rural  communities. 

In  addition,  for  fhost  rural  communi- 
ties, the  only  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration assistance  available  is  a  market 
rate  loan,  which  will  increase  u.ser 
costs  to  a  level  higher  than  many  com- 
munities can  afford. 

To  help  address  this  problem,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  using 
grant  funds  in  a  manner  not  intended 
by  Congress.  In  effect,  the  agency  is 
subsidizing  interest  rates  by  using 
grant  funds  to  reduce  payments  for 
nominally  market  rate  loans.  About  77 
percent  of  the  loan  funds  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1982  carried  the  market 
rate  of. interest  and  66  percent  of  the 
grant  funds  were  absorbed  by  projects 
carrying  market  rate  loans. 

Congress  intended  for  grant  funds  to 
be  used  to  aid  the  lowest  income  com- 
munities—not reduce  interest  rates  for 
loans  made  at  market  rates.  Communi- 
ties not  able  to  pay  market  rates  of  in- 
terest should  be  provided  a  lower  in- 
terest loan  rather  than  a  grant. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  changes  necessary 
to  restore  the  programs  to  their  origi- 
nal purpose  of  helping  rural  communi- 
ties obtain  the  drinking  water  and 
waste  disposal  services  they  need,  but 
cannot  otherwise  afford.  The  changes 
include: 

First,  a  graduated  interest  rate  for 
the  loan  program,  with  more  commu- 
nities made  eligible  for  lower  interest 
rate  loans. 

Second,  a  grant  distribution  formula 
based  on  a  community's  size  and 
median  household  income. 

Third,  a  project  selection  system 
that  uses  three  basic  need  factors  in 
determining  which  communities  get 
preference  for  the  available  assistance. 
These      factors      include:      potential 


threats  to  community  health,  commu- 
nity size,  and  median  household 
income. 

Fourth,  authorization  for  a  technical 
assistance  program  to  aid  communities 
in  obtaining  impartial  advice  on  the 
type  and  size  of  facilities  needed. 
Small  communities  need  impartial 
advice  that  is  not  available  from  engi- 
neering and  consulting  firms  that  will 
participate  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  project. 

Fifth,  establishment  of  a  predevelop- 
ment  fund  to  help  communities  with 
special  needs,  such  as  locating  a  new, 
more  pure  water  source. 

This  legislation  will  insure  that  lim- 
ited grant  and  loan  funds  will  be  used 
to  assist  communities  with  the  great- 
est needs.  This  legislation  will  alleviate 
the  problems  caused  by  the  contradic- 
tory and  complex  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration regulations  that  have 
made  the  water  and  waste  disposal 
programs  unworkable  for  many  com- 
munities. 

The  only  change  we  are  proposing 
that  has  a  budgetary  effect  is  the 
change  in  the  interest  rate  rules. 
Under  current  conditions,  making 
more  communities  eligible  for  the 
lower  interest  rate  loans  will  cost  an 
estimated  additional  $3.3  million  per 
year. 

The  interest  rate  provisions  in  this 
bill  were  approved  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  last  year,  but  the 
legislation  was  not  considered  by  the 
Senate.  All  of  the  amendments  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  have  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  short  explana- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.•^c-t  may  be  cited  as  the  Rural  Water  and 
Waste  Disposal  Program  Improvement  Act 
of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Ru-al  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  fix  the 
grant  rate  for  each  project  in  conformity 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  shall  provide  for  a  graduated  scale 
of  grant  rates  establishing  higher  rates  for 
projects  in  communities  that  have  lower 
community  population  and  income  levels 
and  that  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking 
into  corusideration  prevailing  rates  and 
terms  in  the  area  in  which  the  applicant  is 
located  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time:  Provided.  That  the  grant 
rate  shall  be  the  maximum  rate  permitted 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  project  in  a 
community  that  has  a  population  of  fifteen 


hundred  or  less  inhabitants  and  a  median 
household  income  level  below  80  per  centum 
of  the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median 
household  income  and  that  is  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
its  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevailing 
rates  and  terms  in  the  area  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant is  located  for  loans  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  periods  of  time. ":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  para- 
graphs (16).  (17).  (18).  (19).  and  (20)  as  fol- 
lows: , 

"(16)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a 
project  selection  system  to  determine  which 
of  the  applicants  for  assistance  meeting  the 
basic  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
selected  to  receive  assistance.  Such  project 
selection  system  shall  provide  for  the  objec- 
tive and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for 
assistance  (in  the  form  of  preapplications) 
on  the  basis  of  relative  need  as  reflected  by 
(A)  low  community  median  income:  (B)  low 
population;  and  (C)  severity  of  health  haz- 
ards resulting  from  inadequate  provision  for 
the  reliable  supply  of  potable  water  or  from 
inadequate  means  of  disposing  of  waste.  For 
purposes  of  the  project  selection  system, 
each  of  these  three  factors  shall  be  weight- 
ed equally. 

"(17)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments to  associations  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  that  are  reason- 
ably likely  to  receive  financial  assistance 
uncier  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  community  water  and  waste 
disposal  facilities,  for  predevelopment  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  planning 
and  design  of  such  facilities.  Such  costs  may 
include  the  costs  of  drilling  test  wells  and  of 
preparing  alternative  engineering  designs  to 
determine  the  most  feasible  and  economical 
method  to  improve  the  water  supply  or 
waste  disposal  system  of  the  community  in- 
volved. 

■(B)(i)  The  amount  of  any  payment  re- 
ceived under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  project  by  an  association  that  receives, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  such  payment  is 
received,  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1)  or  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
to  finance  such  project  shall  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  amount  of  such  loan  or  the 
amount  of  such  grant,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(ii)  The  amount  of  any  payment  received 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a 
project  by  an  association  that  does  not  re- 
ceive, before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  such  pay- 
ment is  received,  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  a  grant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section to  finance  such  project  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Secretary  as  if  such  payment 
were  a  loan  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless  the  Secretary  waives  the  repayment 
requirement  with  respect  to  all  or  part  of 

such  amount.  .,.,,, 

•■(C)  The  total  of  payments  made  by  ..he 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  lor  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  any  funds  provided  in  appropria- 
tion acts  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  unless  the  ap- 
plications for  payments  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  eligible  associations  for  the 
fiscal  year  total  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
such  amount. 

■•(D)  For  purposes  of  section  346  ol  inis 
Act  each  payment  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan 
unless   and   until   such   payment   is   offset 


against  a  grant  or  the  Secretary  waives  the 
repayment  of  such  payment. 

••(18)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  provide  to  asso- 
ciations described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  technical  assistance  and  training 
to— 

"(i)  identify,  and  evaluate  alternative  solu- 
tions to,  problems  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
distribution  of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas: 

■•(ii)  prepare  applications  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  purpose  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  from  any 
public  or  private  source;  and 

■•(iii)  improve  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance practices  at  any  existing  works  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas. 

■(B)  In  selecting  recipients  of  grants  to  be 
made  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  experience  in  pro- 
viding the  technical  assistance  and  training 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  associa- 
tions serving  rural  areas  in  which  residents 
have  low  incomes  and  in  which  water  supply 
systems  or  waste  facilities  are  unhealthful. 

•■(C)  The  total  of  grants  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
fi.scal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  2  per 
centum  of  any  funds  provided  in  appropria- 
tion acts  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  unless  the  ap- 
plications for  grants  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  eligible  associations  for  the  fiscal 
year  total  less  than  2  per  centum  of  such 
amount. 

•■(19)  In  the  case  of  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal projects  serving  more  than  one  sepa- 
rate rural  community,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  median  population  level  and  the 
median  community  income  level  of  all  the 
separate  communities  to  be  served  in  apply- 
ing the  formulas  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (16)  of  this  subsection  and  section 
307(a)(3)(A)  of  this  title. 

■•(20)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
essential    community    facilities    under    this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a  project  se- 
lection system  to  determine  which  of  the 
applicants  for  assistance  meeting  the  basic 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  select- 
ed to  receive  assistance.  Such  project  selec- 
tion system  shall  provide  for  the  objective 
and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for  as- 
sistance (in  the  form  of  preapplications)  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  of  (A)  a  community 
median  household  income  level  below  80  per 
centum  of  the  statewide  median  household 
income,  (B)  a  community  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  that  takes  ac- 
count of  individuals  employed  on  a  part- 
time  or  seasonal  basis,  or  both,  and  individ- 
uals not  participating  in  the  work  force  be- 
'cause  of  continued  inability  to  find  employ- 
ment (commonly  referred  to  as  discouraged 
workers)    and    that    exceeds    the    national 
nonmetropolitan  average  rate  thereof  by  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  such  rate,  and  (C)  a 
sudden  economic  dislocation  the  community 
has  experienced  or  is  about  to  experience 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  jobs  that  is  significant, 
both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  elimi- 
nated and  the  effect  on  the  unemployment 
rate  of  the  community.  For  purposes  of  the 
project  selection  system,  each  of  the  factors 
described  in  clauses  (A).  (B)  and  (C)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  weighted  equal- 
ly.". 
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Sec.  3.  Section  307(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1927(a)(3)(A))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  'the  poverty  line  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  adjusted  under  section  624  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2971(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"80  per  centum  of  the  statewide  nonmetro- 
politan median  household  income"; 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  •':  and  not  in  excess  of 
7  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans  for  such 
facilities  that  do  not  qualify  for  the  5  per 
centum  per  annum  interest  rate  but  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  where  the  median  household 
income  of  the  persons  to  be  served  by  the 
facilities  does  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median 
household  income  ";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: •The  interest  rate  on  loans  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  and  loans  for 
essential  community  facilities  shall  be  the 
lower  of  (i)  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  loan  approval,  or  (ii)  the  rate  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  closing". 

Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1983, 
and  shall  apply  to  any  association  described 
in  section  306(a)(1)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  without 
regard  to  whether  the  application  for  the 
loan  or  grant  involved  was  made  by  such  as- 
sociation before  such  effective  date. 


Brief  Explanation  of  the  Major  Provi- 
sions OF  THE  Rural  Water  and  Waste 
Disposal  Program  Improvement  Act  of 
1983 

development  grants 
Under  existing  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  award  grants  to 
rural  communities  to  finance  a  portion  of 
the  cost  involved  in  constructing  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities.  No  grant  can 
cover  more  than  75%  of  the  development 
costs  of  a  project.  The  bill  will  add  new  pro- 
visions to  the  law  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  provide  for  a  graduated  scale  of  grant 
rates  under  which  communities  with  lower 
populations  and  income  levels  and  that  can 
demonstrate  a  financial  need  will  be  eligible 
for  grants  that  cover  a  higher  percentage  of 
development  costs.  The  maximum  grant 
rate  (75%  of  costs)  will  be  restricted  to 
projects  in  communities  with  populations  of 
1,500  or  less  and  a  median  household 
income  level  below  80<7,  of  the  statewide 
nonmetropolitan  median  household  income 
and  that  can  meet  a  test  for  credit. 

PROJECT  selection  SYSTEM 

The  bill  will  require  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish a  project  selection  system  for  choos- 
ing among  applicants  for  rural  water  and 
waste  dispo.sal  facility  loans  and  grants.  The 
system  will  give  equal  weight  to  the  factors 
of  (i)  low  community  income,  (ii)  low  popu- 
lation, and  (iii)  health  hazards  resulting 
from  lack  of  potable  water  or  inadequate 
waste  disposal  systems. 

PREDEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  making  of  ad- ' 
vance  payments  to  communities  likely  to  re- 
ceive rural  water  or  waste  disposal  facility 
grams  or  loans  to  assist  in  meeting  predevel- 
opment costs.  The  bill  will  also  authorize 
the  making  of  grants  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them   to  provide   technical   assistance  and 
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training    to   communities   likely   to   receive 
loans  or  grants. 

LOAN  INTEREST  RATES 

The  bill  will  change  the  standard  under 
which  communities  become  eligible  for  five- 
percent  water  and  waste  disposal  facility 
loans,  from  that  limiting  five-percent  loans 
to  rural  communities  having  a  median 
family  income  level  below  the  Federal  pov- 
erty line  to  a  standard  limiting  five-percent 
loans  to  rural  communities  having  a  median 
household  income  level  below  80''c  of  the 
statewide  nonmetropolitan  median  house- 
hold income. 

The  bill  will  also  establish  a  seven-percent 
maximum  loan  interest  rate  for  rural  water 
or  waste  dispo.sal  facility  borrowers  that  do 
not  qualify  for  five-percent  loans  but  that 
have  a  median  household  income  level  not 
exceedinK  lOO*^  of  the  statewide  nonmetro- 
politan median  household  income. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1790.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Art  Barn  Association  to  assist 
in  the  preservation  and  interpretation 
of  the  Art  Barn  and  Pierce  Mill  locat- 
ed in  Rock  Creek  Park  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

THE  ART  B.\RN  AND  PIERCE  MILL. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
similar  to  a  measure  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  97th  Congress,  which  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Art  Barn  Associa- 
tion to  assist  in  the  preservation  and 
interpretation  of  the  Art  Barn  and 
Pierce  Mill  located  in  Rock  Creek  Park 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rock  Creek  Park  is  an  area  of  natu- 
ral beauty  and  tranquillity  within  the 
confines  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
managed  and  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  For  over  a  decade, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  pntered 
into  annual  agreements  with  the  Art 
Barn  Association,  a  group  of  individ- 
uals from  in  and  around  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  use  the  carriage  house 
of  the  old  Pierce  Plantation  in  Rock 
Creek  Park  as  an  admission-free  gal- 
lery for  local  artists  to  display  their 
work. 

Through  the  dedicated,  volunteer  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  Art  Barn 
Association,  this  carnage  house, 
known  as  the  Art  Barn,  has  presented 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  local 
artists  to  display  the  product  of  their 
artistic  craft.  Similarly,  the  Art  Barn 
provides  an  ideal  setting  in  which  resi- 
dents of  our  Nation's  Capital,  as  well 
as  visitors,  may  view  these  fine,  con- 
temporary works  of  art.  This  concept 
has  proven  to  be  a  resounding  success. 
The  association  would  now  like  to 
extend  its  efforts  to  the  Pierce  Mill  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  carriage  house. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  association  in  furtherance  of 


this  endeavor.  Additionally,  this  meas- 
ure would  allow  that  agreement  to  run 
for  more  than  1  year,  thus  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  renewing  the  contract 
annually. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  under  such 
an  agreement,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice would  continue  to  maintain  these 
properties,  with  the  Art  Barn  Associa- 
tion providing  the  management  and 
supervision  for  the  art  exhibitions  and 
other  community  outreach  cultural 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  by  extending  the  au- 
thority of  the  Park  Service  in  these 
two  ways,  to  include  the  Pierce  Mill,  as 
well  as  to  contract  for  more  than  1 
year,  the  Art  Barn  As.sociation  will  be 
able  to  provide  services  to  meet  an  in- 
creasing demand  and  plan  exhibitions 
and  programs  with  greater  certainty.  I 
commend  this  measure  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  is  a 
highly  desirable  objective  to  which  the 
members  of  the  association  aspire. 
This  will  benefit  the  whole  cultural 
community,  including  area  residents 
and  visitors  to  our  Nations  Capital.  I 
would  therefore  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure will  receive  prompt,  favorable  con- 
sideration. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  appear  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1790 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amencu  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ta)  in 
furtherance  of  section  2(e)  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes.",  approved  August  21. 
1935  <49  Slat.  656;  16  U.S.C.  462(e)).  and  in 
order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  Art  Bam  and  the  Pierc^  Mill  located  in 
Rock  Creek  Park  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  Art  Barn  A.ssocia- 
tion  to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  barn  and  mill. 

ib>  Pursuant  to  subsection  'a)  and  jjubjeci 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  pre.scribe,  funil>:  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Art 
Barn  and  Pierce  Mill  may  be  made  available 
to  the  Art  Barn  Association. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.    179 i.    A    bill    to    amend    section 
L03(bM  i>    of    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
amend  section  103(b)'3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  We  have  in  New 
York  a  most  unique  situation  that  in- 
volves the  New  York  Power  Authority. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  its  power  market- 
ing arrangements,  the  authority  is 
denied  a  Federal  tax  exemption  on 
any  new  bond  it  may  issue.  This  comes 


about  because,  unlike  other  public 
power  agencies,  the  power  authority 
does  not  own  and  is  not  authorized  to 
own  any  distribution  facilitie.s.  What  I 
am  proposing  is  a  very  narrow  and  spe- 
cific change  to  section  103(b)(3)  that 
will  simply  attain  for  the  power  au- 
thority equitable  treatment  under  the 
law. 

The  power  authority  was  created  by 
State  law  in  1931  with  the  mandate  to 
develop  the  hydroelectric  resources  of 
the  Si.  Lawrence  River.  It  was  then 
New  York  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's notion  to  harness  the  hydropow- 
er.  as  he  said.  •  •  *  for  the  great  pur- 
poses of  bringing  more  and  cheaper 
electricity  into  the  homes  of  the  State, 
into  small  shops  and  small  industries 
and  into  farms.  "  Over  the  years  the 
power  authority's  activities  have  ex- 
panded. Today  the  authority  operates 
two  hydroelectric  generating  facilities, 
two  nuclear  powerplants,  one  fossil 
fuel  plant  and  a  pumped  storage  facili- 
ty. 

While  the  authority  operates  a 
transmission  network  that  connects 
with  the  statewide  power  grid,  the  au- 
thority does  not  own  any  distribution 
facilities.  As  such  the  authority  mar- 
kets much  of  the  output  from  its  gen- 
eration facilities  through  private  utili- 
ty companies.  Such  power,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  note,  is  delivered  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  at  no  markup  in  pur- 
chase price.  IRS  regulations,  however, 
treat  sales  to  utility  companies  for  de- 
livery to  ultimate  consumers  as  sales 
to  "nonexempt  persons."  This  is  the 
case  even  if  the  power  sold  to  such 
utilities  is  delivered  to  the  end-use 
consumers  at  no  markup  in  price.  It  is 
this  definition  of  nonexempt  person" 
that  disqualified  the  authority  from 
i.ssuing  tax  exempt  bonds. 

The  power  authority  has  no  way  to 
sell  power  to  residential  and  commer- 
cial customers  except  through  utility 
companies.  Thus  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  change  the  law  to 
permit  the  power  authority  to  make 
sales  through  private  utilities  without 
being  denied  a  Federal  tax  exemption 
on  its  bonds.  The  bill  does  not  involve 
any  Federal  guarantee  of  any  author- 
ity bonds.  The  bill  has  no  application 
outside  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
fair  request.  The  bill  provides  only  for 
a  most  narrow  and  equitable  change  in 
the  law.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  oill  so  that  it 
may  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  l(?gislation  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  or(iered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1791 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hous"  of 
Represenlativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Section  1,  Application  of  section  103(b)(3) 
to  certain  entities.  For  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of     1954    (relating    to    the    definition    of 
"exempt     person"),     the     term     "exempt 
person"  shall  include  a  regulated  public  util- 
ity having  anv  customer  service  area  within 
a  "state  served  by  a  public  power  authority 
which  was  required  as  a  condition  of  a  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  license  specified  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  enacted  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  section  107  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure   Control   Act   of    1968   (Public 
Law  90-364)  to  contract  to  sell  power  to  one 
such   utilitv   and   which   is   authorized   by 
State  law  to  sell  power  to  other  such  utili- 
ties  but  only  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
by  any  such  utility  and  resale  to  its  custom- 
ers of  any  output  of  any  electrical  genera- 
tion facility  or  any  portion  thereof  or  any 
use  of  any  electrical  transmission  facility  or 
any  portion  thereof  financed  by  such  power 
authoritv  and  owned  by  it  or  by  such  State, 
and  provided  that   by  agreement  between 
such  power  authority  and  any  such  utility 
there  shall  be  no  markup  in  the  resale  price 
charged  by  such  utility  of  that  component 
of   the   resale  price  which  represents  the 
price  paid  by  such  utility  for  such  output  or 

use.  .       ,  ^        t 

Sec  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1  hereot 
shall  apply  to  obligations  issued  on  or  after 
January  1.  1974  to  finance  any  facility  or 
portion  thereof  referred  to  in  said  section.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for 
himself.    Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Johnston  Mr. 
Melcher,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  med- 
icaid coverage  of  home  care  to  certain 
disabled  individuals  over  18  years  of 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OF  HOME  CARE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  expand  the  community  care 
program  under  medicaid  so  that  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  18  could  be  cared 
for  in  their  homes  without  losing  med- 
icaid eligibility,  at  no  added  cost  to  the 
State  or  Federal  Government. 

You  may  recall  the  news  accounts 
last  summer  about  a  little  3-year-old 
girl  named  Katie  Beckett.  Katie,  who 
is  suffering  from  the  side  effects  of 
viral  encephalitis,  had  been  hospital- 
ized since  she  was  4  months  old  be- 
cause her  family  could  not  afford  to 
care  for  her  in  their  home.  If  they  had 
cared  for  her  there,  they  would  have 
lost  their  eligibility  for  medicaid  bene- 
fits. The  rationale  for  this  loss  of  ben- 
efits is  the  deeming  requirement  under 
medicaid.  This  requirement  deems  the 
total  household  income  to  be  eligible 
for  care  if  the  individual  is  cared  for  at 
home.  In  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of   1982  (TEFRA) 
Congress  eliminated  this  deeming  re- 
quirement for  persons  under  the  age 
of    18,   thereby   allowing   people   like 
Katie  to  return  to  their  homes.  Katie 
Beckett's  hospital  treatment  was  cost- 
ing $12,000  to  $14,000  a  month.  It  now 
costs  $2,500  to  $3,000  a  month  to  take 
care  of  her  at  home.  There  has  been 
remarkable    improvement    in    Katie's 


condition  and  doctors  have  advised  her 
parents  to  enroll  her  in  regular  public 
school  in  the  fall. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  remove  this  deeming  re- 
quirement for  all  age  groups.  This 
would  be  logical  expansion  of  the  leg- 
islation which  we  passed  during  the 
last  Congress.  Congressman  Ralph 
Regula  has  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House. 

One  of  the  major  requirements  of 
this  legislation,  as  with  the  legislation 
included  in  TEFRA  and  in  the  Com- 
munity Care  Waivers  of  1981  (section 
2127)  is  that  care  in  the  home  must  be 
less  expensive  than  care  in  the  institu- 
tion. Additionally,  the  total  cost  of 
community  based  care  cannot  exceed 
the  cost  of  institutional  care.  The 
elimination  of  the  age  requirement 
combined  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
cost  limits  would  encourage  States  to 
expand  their  community  care  and  not 
their  nursing  home.  This  would  permit 
more  people  to  receive  care  at  no 
added  cost  to  the  State  or  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  proud  of  Senators  Hawkins. 
Randolph.  Johnston.  Melcher,  and 
Zorinsky  as  cosponsors  of  this  much 
needed  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN; 
S.  1793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  tax- 
payers from  using  certain  straddles, 
foreign  corporations,  and  other  devices 
to  avoid  or  defer  payment  of  Federal 
income  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  STRADDLE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President:  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
close  a  tax  loophole,  one  by  which  in- 
vestors use  corporations  based  in  for- 
eign tax  haven  countries  to  channel 
investment  income  earned  in  the 
United  States  around  the  Tax  Code, 
specifically  around  provisions  of  the 
1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  de- 
signed to  regulate  commodity  transac- 
tions. And  I  am  pleased  to  add,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  stands  in 
full  and  public  concurrence  that  this 
loophole  must  be  closed,  and  prompt- 
ly- 
In  1981,  we  passed  legislation  ending 

a  pernicious  abuse,  by  which  investors 
were  sheltering  income  from  commodi- 
ty and  commodity  future  contract 
transactions,  often  indefinitely.  The 
crucial  aspect  of  this  abuse  centered 
on  rolling-over  short-term  capital 
gains,  so  as  to  defer  the  tax  liability  at 
least  past  the  1-year  threshold  for 
long-term  capital  gains,  while  the  de- 
duction for  the  loss  end  of  the  straddle 
was  promptly  claimed.  Under  the 
major  provision  of  this  1981  legisla- 
tion, taxpayers  who  roll-over  their 
future  positions  in  the  commodity 
markets  became  liable  for  tax  on  these 
positions,  as  well  as  realized  gains  and 
losses,  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  at  a 


32  percent  rate  (a  rate  between  the 
maximum  for  long-term  capital  gains 
and  that  for  ordinary  income  or  short- 
term  capital  gains). 

According  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation,  certain  investment  firms 
have  devised  elaborate  schemes  built 
on  loopholes  in  the  Tax  Code,  to  cir- 
cumvent   this    provision.    Essentially, 
the  mechanism  for  tax  deferral— and 
therefore,  in  an  important  sense,  tax 
avoidance— has  been  moved  off-shore. 
Under   current   law.   a   U.S.   taxpayer 
can  defer,  and  thereby  reduce,  his  U.S. 
tax    liability    for    earnings    received 
through   a   foreign-based   corporation 
until  these  earnings  are  distributed  as 
dividends,  or  until  the  taxpa.ver  liqui- 
dates his  holdings  in  the  corporation. 
When  the  foreign  corporation  is  based 
in  a  tax  haven  country,  which  exacts 
little  or  no  tax  from  the  corporation 
on  its  earnings,  this  advantage  is  fur- 
ther enhanced. 

Now    we    discover    U.S.    investment 
firms  using  these  provisions  to  circum- 
vent   the   commodity   straddle   provi- 
sions of  the  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act.  One  firm  has  organized  two 
foreign-based     corporations,     one     a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  other 
parent,  and  offers  U.S.  investors  stock 
in  the  parent  corporation.  The  subsidi- 
ary trades  in  commodity  futures  on 
the  American  commodity   exchanges. 
The  earnings  from  this  trading,  even 
though  the  subsidiary  is  incorporated 
offshore,  should  still  be  subject  to  the 
tax  on  U.S.-source  accumulated  earn- 
ings. Under  this  scheme,  however,  the 
subsidiary  distributes  all  its  earnings 
as  dividends  to  its  parent:  in  this  way. 
the  earnings  become  nontaxable  for- 
eign-source   dividends.    The    investors 
escape  tax  on  profits  from  commodity 
market    trading,    trading    conducted 
wholly  or  largely  on  American  com- 
modity market  exchanges,  until  they 
sell  their  investment,  their  stock,  in 
the  parent  company.  At  that  time,  the 
long-term  capital  gains  holding  period 
requirement   has   been  satisfied,   and 
the  investor  reduces  his  liability  on 
short-term  income  to  a  maximum  tax 
rate  of  just  20  percent  rather  than  the 
32-percent  rate  prescribed  in  1981  for 
taxpayers  engaging  in  direct  futures 
trading. 

This  arrangement  also  circumvents 
current  law  regarding  a  U.S.  persons 
tax  liability  for  earnings  from  the  sale 
of  stock  in  foreign  investment  compa- 
nies. Under  the  foreign  investment 
company  rules  in  the  Tax  Code  since 
1962.  gains  attributable  to  untaxed 
corporate  income  are  to  be  taxed  as  or- 
dinary income.  The  problem;  corpora- 
tions trading  in  commodities  and  com- 
modity instruments  have  not,  thus  far, 
been  covered  under  these  rules— be- 
cause prior  to  the  1981  commodity 
straddle  provisions,  no  foreign  invest- 
ment companies  were  trading  in  com- 
modity instruments. 
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Under  a  related  scheme  promoted  by 
another  investment  firm.  American  in- 
vestors buy  shares  of  a  company,  also 
incorporated  in  a  tax  haven  country, 
which  purchases  U.S.  Government- 
guaranteed  debt  instruments,  such  as 
Ginnie  Mae  certificates,  on  the  Ameri- 
can securities  markets.  At  the  same 
time,  the  investors,  acting  as  individ- 
uals, enter  into  positions  on  the  securi- 
ties markets  that  offset  the  positions 
taken  by  the  corporation.  Under  these 
arrangements,  the  foreign-based  cor- 
poration escapes  U.S.  tax  on  its  gains, 
so  the  investors'  gain  from  the  trans- 
actions go  unrealized  for  tax  purposes, 
while  the  investors  claim  tax  deduc- 
tions for  the  losses  on  their  individual- 
ly held  offsetting  positions.  The  inves- 
tor gets  the  deduction  for  the  loss 
from  the  offsetting  position— while  de- 
ferring tax  on  the  correlative  gains 
from  the  straddle  until  he  sells  his 
stock  in  the  company,  at  which  time 
the  gain  is  liable  only  at  long-term 
capital  gains  rates. 

The  legislation  I  offer  today  will  pre- 
vent such  flagrant  abuses  of  the  tax 
system.  It  removes  the  anomoly  in  the 
Tax  Code  that  enables  a  U.S.  person 
to  avoid  U.S.  tax  on  gains  from  U.S. 
businesses,  simply  by  conducting  that 
business  through  a  tax-haven  corpora- 
tion. It  also  removes  the  anomoly  in 
current  law  that  enables  a  U.S.  person 
to  circumvent  the  1981  antiabuse  rules 
on  commodity  straddle  transactions  by 
the  simple  device  of  transacting  one 
leg  of  the  straddle  through  a  foreign- 
based  corporation. 

First,  this  legislation  provides  that  a 
foreign  corporation  which  engages  pri- 
marily in  trading  in  commodities  or  in- 
terests in  commodities,  and  which  is 
directly  or  indirectly  at  least  50  per- 
cent owned  by  U.S.  persons,  will  be 
treated  as  a  foreign  investment  compa- 
ny. Thus,  when  an  investor  sells  his 
shares  in  such  a  corporation,  the  gains 
attributable  to  previously  untaxed 
earnings  will  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income  rather  than  long-term  capital 
gains. 

This  legislation  also  includes  a  new 
source-of-income  rule  to  be  applied 
with  regard  to  the  accumulated  earn- 
ings tax.  Under  this  provision,  if  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  foreign-based  cor- 
poration's earnings  and  profits  are  de- 
rived from  U.S.  sources,  or  effectively 
are  connected  to  a  U.S.  trade  or  busi- 
ness, any  dividends  distributed  directly 
from  such  a  corporation,  or  through 
one  of  its  entities,  to  a  U.S.-owned  for- 
eign corporation  will  be  treated  as 
coming  from  U.S.  sources.  Under  this 
provision,  the  term.  "U-S.  owned  for- 
eign corporation"  refers  to  any  foreign 
corporation  of  which  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  stock  is  owned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  U.S.  persons.  This  provi- 
sion will  prevent  U.S.  persons  from  cir- 
cumventing the  accumulated  earnings 
tax  simply  by  interposing  a  holding 
company    between    the    shareholders 


and  a  foreign  corporation  earning  sig- 
nificant U.S.-source  income. 

The  last  provision  of  the  legislation 
provides  that,  regarding  loss-deferral 
rules  under  current  law.  that  a  limited 
category  of  stock  will  be  treated  as  an 
offsetting  position.  The  term,  'offset- 
ting position  stock  "  is  defined  as  any 
stock  of  a  corporation  formed  or 
availed  of  to  take  positions  in  personal 
property  that  offset  positions  taken  by 
such  corporation's  shareholders.  This 
provision  includes,  then,  offsetting 
position  stock "  in  the  definition  of 
property  subject  to  the  straddle  rules. 

How  long  can  we  expect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  pay  his  taxes  when 
certain  select  investors  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  ingenious  and  elaborate  ar- 
rangements to  circumvent  the  Tax 
Code  and  avoid  paying  a  fair  share? 
Not  much  longer.  I  expect.  This  legis- 
lation will  eliminate  one  of  the  more 
transparent  attempts  to  so  evade  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  the  Tax  Code. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1793 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  A.MEMIMKNT  UK  ISM 
(<>I»E. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the    Tax  Straddle  Reform  Act  of  1983  '. 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expres,sly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  t)e  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SE(.  ■>.  KKHMTION  (IK  H>Rn<;N  INVKSTMK.NT 
<<»>irAN> 

(a)  General  Rule. -Paragraph  '2i  of  sec- 
tion 1246(b)  (defining  foreign  investment 
company)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(2)  engaged  (or  holding  itself  out  as 
being  engaged)  primarily  in  the  business  of 
investing,  reinvesting,  or  trading  in— 

■■(A)  securities  (as  defined  in  section 
2(a)(36)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended). 

■IB)  commodities,  or 

■(C)  any  interest  (including  a  futures  or 
forward  contract  or  option)  in  property  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 
at  a  time  when  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  entitled  to  vole,  or  the  total  value  of 
all  classes  of  stock,  was  held  directly  (or  in- 
directly through  applying  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  .section  958(a)  and  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  318(a)i  by  United  States  persons 
(as  defined  in  section  7701(a)(30)),". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and 
exchanges  (and  distributions)  on  or  after 
May  23.  1983.  in  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  such  date. 

.sE(  1.  TKKATMKNT  (IK  (  KifrAIN  ItlSTKIKI  TKIVS 
KK(KIVKi>  B^  IS  OWNED  FOKEICN 
(■•(KIIIKATKINS. 

(3)  General  RuLE.-Section  535  (defining 
accumulated  taxable  income)  is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•(d)  U.S.  Income  Retains  Source  Even 
Though  Distributed  to  U.S.  Owned  Foreign 
Corporation.- 

■•(1)  In  general— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  if  more  than  10  percent  of  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year— 

(A)  is  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  States,  or 

"(B)  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States. 

any  distribution  received  (directly  or 
through  1  or  more  other  entities)  by  a  U.S. 
owned  foreign  corporation  out  of  such  earn- 
ings and  profits  shall  be  treated  as  derived 
by  such  corporation  from  sources  within  the 
United  States. 

(2)  U.S.  owned  foreign  corporation.— The 
term  U.S.  owned  foreign  corporation' 
means  any  corporation  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote,  or  the  total 
value  of  all  classes  of  stock,  was  held  direct- 
ly (or  indirectly  through  applying  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  958(a)  and 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  318(a))  by  United 
States  persons  (as  defined  in  section 
7701(a)(30)).". 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  distri- 
butions received  by  a  United  States  owned 
foreign  corporation  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  535(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  on  or  after  May  23.  1983.  in  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

SK«.     I.    TREATMENT    OK    (»KKSETTIN(;    POSITION 
STOIK 

(a)  General  Rule— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
lion  1092(d)  (defining  personal  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes any  off.setting  position  stock.  ". 

(b)  Definition  of  Offsetting  Position 
Stock. -Subsection  (d)  of  section  1092  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(6)  Offsetting  Position  Stock— The 
term  offsetting  position  stock'  means  any 
stock  of  a  corporation  formed  or  availed  of 
to  take  positions  in  personal  property  which 
offset  positions  taken  by  shareholder.'. 

(c)  Effective    DATE.-The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  positions 
establi-shed  on  or  after  May  23.  1983,  in  tax 
able  years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens): 
S.  1794.  A  bill  to  require  certain  ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  procure  supplies  or 
.services  from  local  commercial  sources 
instead  of  from  a  multiple-award 
schedule  of  the  Federal  supply  sched- 
ule under  certain  circumstances:  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  remove  contractors  from 
multiple-award  schedules  under  cer- 
tain circumstances;  and  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  small  purchases 
which  may  be  made  by  such  executive 
agencies  from  sums  in  an  imprest  fund 
for  one  transaction:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


GSA  BILL 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  will 


both  save  taxpayer  dollars  and  assist 
the  backbone  of  Americas  economy, 
small  business.  This  legislation  will 
alter  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's (GSA)  multiple  award  schedule 
program  by  requiring  a  more  efficient 
enforcement  of  existing  procurement 
procedures.  My  bill  is  a  painless  way  of 
reducing  Federal  procurement  costs, 
while  simultaneously  assisting  the 
small  business  sector. 

The  multiple-award  schedule  pro- 
gram establishes  a  mechanism 
through  which  Federal  agencies  make 
their  non-defense-related  purchases. 
Agencies  use  the  multiple-award 
schedule  to  purchase  thousands  of 
items  ranging  from  copying  machines 
and  pencil  sharpeners  to  furniture  and 
appliances.  Each  year,  firms  through- 
out the  country  submit  bids  in  an 
effort  to  be  placed  on  the  multiple- 
award  schedule. 

Dozens  of  firms,  for  example,  bid  for 
the  right  to  be  included  on  the  fiscal 
year  1983  copy  machine  multiple- 
award  schedule.  The  GSA  then  select- 
ed 23  of  these  firms  and  negotiated  ap- 
propriate price  discounts  to  be  avail- 
able for  all  Federal  agency  purchases. 
The  hundreds  of  different  copying  ma- 
chine products  offered  by  those  firms 
selected  comprise  the  multiple-award 
schedule  for  copy  machines.  Agencies 
are  free  to  select  any  copying  machine 
off  this  schedule. 

The  GSA's  role  is  to  determine  what 
firms  deserve  to  be  placed  on  the 
schedule  and  what  prices  will  be  of- 
fered. The  type  of  items  offered  and 
the  prices  quoted,  though,  vary  from 
product  to  product  within  each  catego- 
ry. In  fiscal  year  1982  along,  the  GSA 
negotiated  3.500  contracts  for  the  mul- 
tiple award  schedule  program,  which 
accounted  for  over  $2.6  billion  of  sales 
to  Federal  agencies. 

The  effect  of  multiple  contracting  is 
to  offer  Federal  agencies  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  items  from  which  to  choose. 
Agencies  are  better  able,  through  the 
multiple  award  schedule  program,  to 
find  the  products  most  suited  to  their 
needs.  The  multiple  award  schedule 
program  provides  sufficient  diversity 
of  services  to  meet  the  wide  range  of 
demands  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  GSA  is  supposed  to  receive  the 
lowest  possible  price  from  the  firms 
with  which  it  negotiates  contracts. 
The  GSA  requires  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  considered  the 
firm's  "most  favored"  customer.  In 
other  words,  the  price  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  purchasing  at  must  be 
either  equivalent  to  or  better  than  the 
price  of  the  dealer's  best  customer.  No- 
where should  a  product  be  offered  by 
retail  stores  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
price  listed  on  the  multiple  award 
schedule  program. 

In  addition,  because  the  GSA  negoti- 
ates contracts  annually  and  offers  a 
range  of  items  in  a  given  product  cate- 
gory, the  program  is  able  to  maintain 


the  highest  level  of  technology  avail- 
able from  the  private  sector.  The  GSA 
is  not  locked  into  contracts  with  single 
firms  that  provide  services  which  may 
become  obsolete.  Single-sourced  con- 
tracting through  a  centralized  supplier 
of  a  given  product  would  eliminate  the 
flexibility  currently  available  in  the 
multiple  award  schedule  program. 
Agencies  would  be  restricted  from  pur- 
chasing products  that  best  match 
their  needs.  Moreover,  small  firms 
would  be  excluded  in  a  single-source 
procurement  process. 

The  success  of  the  multiple  award 
schedule  program  depends  on  the  ne- 
gotiation of  low  priced  contracts.  But, 
in  a  1979  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAG) 
found  that  "there  is  little  or  no  price 
competition  in  the  negotiation  or  mon- 
itoring of  the  items  ordered  by  the 
agencies  and  little  or  no  assurance 
that  suppliers  offer  items  at  prices 
that  reflect  the  Government's  volume 
purchase. "  In  short.  Federal  agencies 
were  purchasing  overpriced  products 
from  the  schedule  and  thus,  were 
wasting  taxpayer  dollars. 

The  GSA's  philosophy  has  been  to 
provide  the  widest  possible  selection  of 
products  to  Federal  agencies.  The 
GSA  has  supplied  agencies  with  all 
necessary  information  and  materials 
with  which  to  conduct  purchasing. 
The  problem  with  the  multiple  award 
schedule  program,  however,  rests  not 
with  the  GSA's  services,  but  with  its 
negotiated  priced.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  GAG,  the  GSA  has  not  empha- 
sized and,  therefore,  has  not  received 
price  discounts. 

I  recently  reviewed  the  prices  of  sev- 
eral products  listed  on  the  multiple 
award  schedule  and   found  that  the 
over-the-counter  retail  prices  for  these 
products  were  lower  than  the  prices 
offered  through  the  schedule.  For  in- 
stance. I  priced  a  name-brand  calcula- 
tor listed  on  the  schedule  in  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  retail  store.  The  retail 
price    for   one   calculator   was   $19.90: 
The     GSA     procurement     price     was 
$25.56,  or  33  percent  higher.  This  is 
not  an  anomaly.  I  also  called  a  small 
business  in  New  York  City  and  again 
found  that  the  nondiscounted  retail 
price  for  a  calculator  was  significantly 
lower  than  the  price  for  that  same  cal- 
culator listed  on  the  schedule.  I  was 
quoted  a  price  of  $66.50  for  a  calcula- 
tor that  was  listed  on  the  GSA  sched- 
ule for  $79.96,  a  20-percent  penalty  for 
Federal  agency  purchases. 

What  this  means  is  that  any  individ- 
ual can  receive  cheaper  prices  at  the 
retail  level  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  obtain  through  the  sup- 
posedly discounted  multiple  award 
schedule  program.  This  significant 
price  discrepancy,  moreover,  exists  in 
varying  degrees  throughout  the  entire 
program.  It  is  a  disgraceful  example  of 
Government  waste.  The  GSA  has  used 
taxpayer  money  to  arduously  conduct 


extended  and  expensive  negotiations 
with  suppliers  for  the  right  to  receive 
higher  prices.  This  is  ludicrous. 

Put  very  simply,  the  GSA  has  not 
kept  procurement  costs  down.  The 
GSA  has  not  received  discounted 
prices  for  bulk  purchases.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  be  the  firm's 
■most  favored"  customer  if  retail 
stores  are  able  to  undercut  the  GSA's 
procurement  price.  Overtaxed  citizens 
can  no  longer  afford  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  prices  well  above  the  gen- 
erally available  market  price.  In  this 
$2.6  billion  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  annually  wasting  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  abudantly  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  being  taken  for  a  ride. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  annually  make 
purchases  through  the  multiple  award 
schedule  program  of  over  $2.6  billion 
and  not  receive  a  volume  discount.  1 
can  buy  products  cheaper  at  the  local 
five  and  dime  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  after  expensive,  protract- 
ed negotiations  with  suppliers. 

In  response  to  the  1979  GAO  study, 
the  GSA  issued  regulations  that  were 
intended  to  remedy  this  wasteful  prob- 
lem. One  such  regulation  encouraged 
Federal  agencies  to  purchase  off- 
schedule  from  local  firms  when  lower 
price  could  be  obtained.  However,  the 
GSA  has  failed  to  enforce  this  regula- 
tion. Products  thus  continue  to  be  pur- 
chased off  the  schedule  at  exorbitant 
prices.  The  open  market  is  not  ac- 
cessed as  a  prime  source  for  Federal 
agency  procurement.  The  GSA  has 
turned  its  back  on  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. 

My  bill  will  simply  force  GSA  to  im- 
plement its  own  local  purchasing  regu- 
lation. Federal  agencies  will  be  forced 
to  purchase  products  from  local  firms 
whenever  both  the  price  and  the  qual- 
ity of  a  product  are  the  same  or  better 
than  comparable  products  listed  on 
the  schedule.  Officials  of  Federal 
agencies  will  not  be  able  to  purchase 
items  from  the  schedule  unless  they 
have  determined  that  similarly  or 
lower  priced  products  of  the  same  or 
better  quality  are  not  available  from 
local  distributors.  If  an  agency  deter- 
mined that  a  product  offered  locally 
was  of  the  same  or  better  quality  and 
price,  then  it  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase that  product  locally. 

A  better  price,  without  comparable 
or  better  quality,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  require  local  purchasing.  Simi- 
larly, better  quality  merchandise, 
without  a  comparable  or  lower  price 
would  also  be  insufficient  grounds  to 
make  a  purchase  locally.  Local  mer- 
chants, therefore,  will  be  required  to 
equal  or  beat  the  multiple  award 
schedule  on  both  price  and  quality  if 
they  are  to  sell  their  products  and 
services  to  Federal  agencies. 
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Local  purchasing  will  rectify  a  prob- 
lem that  has  existed  in  the  multiple 
award  schedule  for  years.  Although 
the  problem  has  l>een  pointed  out  to 
the  GSA  by  the  GAO  and  others,  no 
concrete  action  has  been  taken.  Conse- 
quently, congressional  oversight  of  the 
GSA  multiple  award  schedule  program 
is  clearly  required. 

Expressing  congressional  intent  by 
mandating  implementation  of  this  pro- 
vision, however,  is  not  enough.  There- 
fore, I  am  putting  additional  teeth 
into  this  legislation  and  the  GSA  local 
purchasing  provision.  Within  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
Administrator  of  the  GSA  must  issue 
regulations  implementing  this  local 
purchasing  provision.  And  for  each  of 
the  next  3  years,  the  Administrator 
must  report  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  local  purchasing  by  Feder- 
al agencies.  The  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  add  force  to  existing  GSA 
regulations. 

Rather  than  simply  paying  lipserv- 
ice  to  encouraging  local  purchasing, 
this  legislation  will  require  agencies  to 
canvas  the  local  market  before  pur- 
chases can  be  made  from  the  schedule. 
This  legislation  does  not  outline  spe- 
cific regulations  on  how  Federal  agen- 
cies should  survey  and  conduct  local 
purchases,  but  it  does  instruct  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  GSA  to  issue  the 
necessary  and  specific  local  purchasing 
guidelines. 

The  effects  of  the  local  purchasing 
provision  will  be  twofold.  First,  Feder- 
al agencies  will  be  able  to  painlessly 
reduce  their  procurement  costs.  In- 
stead of  complacently  relying  upon 
the  multiple  award  schedule,  agency 
officials  will  have  to  survey  local  firms 
when  purchasing  products.  The  open 
market  will,  thereby,  be  used  as  a  cost 
saving  alternative.  Not  only  will  the 
implementation  of  this  provision  have 
a  specific,  cost-cutting  effect  on  each 
individual  purchase,  but  local  purchas- 
ing will  have  a  general  effect  on  the 
entire  multiple  award  schedule  pro- 
gram. Firms  contracting  with  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  to  make  their 
prices  competitive,  not  only  with  other 
firms  on  the  schedule,  but  also  with 
noncontracting  businesses  throughout 
the  country.  The  entire  multiple 
award  schedule  program  will  inevita- 
bly become  more  competitive. 

The  second,  and  equally  important, 
result  of  local  purchasing  will  be  its 
impact  on  small  business.  Small  busi- 
nesses comprise  over  99.6  percent  of 
the  more  than  4.9  million  business  es- 
tablishments in  the  United  States 
today.  Moreover,  more  than  three  out 
of  every  four  workers  are  involved  in 
small  enterprises.  However,  it  is  this 
segment  of  our  economy  that  has  had 
the  most  difficulty  acquiring  the  nec- 
essary financial  and  physical  resources 
to  remain  economically  viable.  Local 
purchasing  by  Federal  agencies  will 
provide  a  much  needed  infusion  of  rev- 


enues into  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

Small  business,  though,  has  tradi- 
tionally had  difficulty  entering  the 
Federal  procurement  process.  The 
multiple  award  schedule  program  in- 
herently favors  large  firms  with  strong 
marketing  forces.  Although  small  busi- 
nesses hold  over  70  percent  of  all  mul- 
tiple award  schedule  contracts,  these 
firms  account  for  only  29  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  volume.  Through  en- 
forcement of  existing  GSA  regula- 
tions, local  purchasing  will  provide  an 
important  opportunity  for  small  firms 
to  participate  in  the  Federal  procure- 
ment process.  Small  businesses  will  be 
brought  into  the  Federal  procurement 
process  in  a  way  in  which  the  GSA  has 
already  approved,  but  failed  to  imple- 
ment. This  local,  off-schedule  purchas- 
ing, therefore,  will  both  save  tax  dol- 
lars and  aid  small  business. 

Another  section  of  my  bill  will 
remove  firms  from  the  multiple-award 
schedule  program  for  2  years  if  they 
had  not  made  any  sales  under  the  pro- 
gram in  the  past  3  years.  Because  con- 
tracts are  negotiated  annually  in  the 
multiple-award  schedule  program,  this 
provision  will  save  the  Government 
the  cost  of  negotiating  contracts  with 
firms  that  provide  no  goods  or  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  the  removal  of  these 
firms  will  open  the  schedule  for  other 
firms  who  may  be  better  able  to  suc- 
cessfully sell  to  Federal  agencies. 
Within  60  days  before  a  contractor  be- 
comes ineligible  for  the  multiple- 
award  schedule  program,  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator must  notify  the  contrac- 
tor. If  the  company  proves  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Administrator  that 
there  were  extraordinary  and  extenu- 
ating reasons  why  no  purchases  were 
made,  then  the  contractor  will  not 
become  ineligible. 

Since  1970,  the  multiple  award 
schedule  program  has  more  than 
quadrupled  in  size.  The  GSA  has  made 
some  progress  in  reducing  the  number 
of  participants  in  the  schedule.  By  re- 
moving those  firms  from  the  program 
that  provide  no  services,  the  GSA 
would  be  further  streamlining  the 
entire  multiple-award  schedule  pro- 
gram.. I  have  specifically  suggested  a  3- 
year  period  uf  nonsales  so  as  to  allow 
.small  firms  a  sufficient  opportunity  to 
make  a  sale.  The  marketing  capabili- 
ties of  small  firms  is  much  less  than 
that  of  big  business.  However,  a  3-year 
period  of  time  should  be  adequate  for 
small  businesses. 

The  final  provision  of  my  legislation 
will  increase  the  maximum  amount 
that  an  agency  can  spend  out  of  its  im- 
prest funds:  petty  cash  used  by  agen- 
cies for  small  purchases.  The  current 
permissible  level  is  $150  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1975.  This  provision  will 
raise  the  imprest  funds  level  to  $500, 
and  $650  under  emergency  circum- 
stances. This  level  will  be  adjusted  an- 
nually with  changes  in  the  Producer 


Price  Index  as  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  raising  of  the  imprest  funds 
level  to  $500  will  have  two  important 
effects.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain an  inflation  adjusted  imprest 
funds  level  in  current  dollars  and, 
second,  the  higher  level  will  facilitate 
local  purchases  without  the  usually  re- 
quired redtape.  Agencies  will  be  able 
to  better  access  the  open  market  to 
the  benefit  of  small  business. 

My  legislation  does  not  drastically 
alter  the  multiple-award  schedule  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
refine  the  program,  without  tamper- 
ing with  the  favorable  aspects  of  the 
schedule.  I  reject  as  unworkable  the 
centralized  procurement  method  fa- 
vored by  some.  This  would  destroy  the 
innovation  inherent  in  the  program, 
and  hurt  small  business.  Moreover, 
centralized  procurement  only  will 
allow  purchasing  from  a  few  large 
firms  and  will  not  save  tax  dollars. 
The  multiple-award  schedule  program 
allows  for  a  decentralized  procurement 
method  that  provides  for  enough  flexi- 
bility to  adapt  to  both  changes  in 
technology  and  to  the  diverse  needs  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  an  important  measure  that 
will  promote  both  efficiency  and  fair- 
ness in  Federal  purchasing.  The  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  examine  the  pro- 
curement methods  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  legislation  will  bring 
the  enormous  multiple  aware  schedule 
program  under  control.  The  bill  will 
make  certain  that  Federal  purchasing 
is  conducted  at  the  lowest  po.ssible  cost 
and  accomplished  in  the  most  equita- 
ble and  competitive  fashion,  while  also 
serving  to  help  the  small  business 
community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

<!)  ihe  term  Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services: 

(2)  the  term  •executive  agency"  means 
any  e.xecutive  agency  to  which  title  III  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.) 
applies: 

(3)  the  term  "imprest  fund"  means  a  fixed 
cash  or  petty  cash  fund  which  (A)  is  in  the 
form  of  currency,  coin,  or  Government 
check  which  has  been  advanced  by  an  offi- 
cial Government  disbursing  office,  without 
charge  to  a  Government  appropriation  or 
fund  account,  to  a  duly  authorized  cashier 
for  cash  payment  or  other  cash  requirement 
purposes  as  specified  in  the  designation  or 
authorization  of  such  cashier  and  (B)  may 
be  of  a  revolving  type,  replenished  to  a  fixed 


amount  as  spent  or  used,  or  of  a  stationary 
nature  such  as  a  fund  from  which  change  is 
made: 

(4)  the  term  "multiple-award  schedule" 
means  a  multiple-award  schedule  of  the 
Federal  Supply  Schedule; 

(5)  the  term  "product  package",  when 
used  with  respect  to  the  procurement  of 
supplies  or  services,  includes  price,  installa- 
tion, training,  warranties,  guarantees,  main- 
tenance provisions,  and  any  other  compara- 
ble terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  such 
procurement:  and 

(6)  the  term  "small  purchases"  means  pur- 
chases in  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe,  before  any  ex- 
ecutive agency  procures  supplies  or  services 
from  a  multiple-award  schedule,  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  executive  agency  procur- 
ing the  supplies  or  services  shall  determine 
whether  the  supplies  or  services  are  avail- 
able from  a  private  commercial  source  in 
the  local  area  (as  defined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator) where  the  supplies  or  services  are  to 
be  used.  If  the  officer  or  employee  deter- 
mines that  the  supplies  or  services  are  avail- 
able from  such  a  source  in  a  product  pack- 
age which  is  of  the  same  or  a  similar  quality 
as  the  product  package  available  under  a 
multiple-award  schedule  and  which  has  the 
same  or  a  lower  price  as  such  product  pack- 
age, the  officer  or  employee  shall  procure 
the  supplies  or  services  from  the  private 
commercial  source  in  the  local  area. 

(b)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  actions  taken,  including  the  promulga- 
tion of  any  regulations,  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection  (a).  At 
the  end  of  each  of  the  first  three  years  after 
the  date  on  which  the  report  required  by 
the  first  sentence  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  actions  taken, 
including  the  promulgation  of  any  regula- 
tions, to  carry  out  the  requirement  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  after  the  latest  previous 
report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
this  subsection. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  if  there  are  no  purchases  of  sup- 
plies or  services  from  a  contractor  under  a 
multiple-award  schedule  contract  during 
any  three  year  period,  the  contractor  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  be  awarded  a  contract 
under  any  multiple-award  schedule  during 
the  period  of  two  years  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  latest  multiple-award 
schedule  contract  with  such  contractor  ter- 
minates. 

(b)  A  contractor  shall  not  be  ineligible  to 
be  awarded  a  multiple-award  schedule  con- 
tract under  subsection  (a)  if  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  there  were  extraordinary  and 
extenuating  reasons  that  no  supplies  or 
services  of  the  contractor  were  purchased 
during  the  applicable  three-year  period. 

(c)  Not  later  than  60  days  before  the  date 
on  which  a  contractor  becomes  ineligible  to 
be  awarded  a  multiple-award  schedule  con- 
tract pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  transmit  to  the  contractor  a 
notice  of  the  ineligibility.  The  notice  shall 
include  a  statement  that,  within  such  period 
of  60  days,  the  contractor  may  submit  infor- 
mation to  the  Administrator  to  support  a 
finding  described  in  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  may  not  use  sums  in  any  im- 
prest fund  to  make  small  purchases  in  an 
amount  exceeding— 


(1)  $500.  or 

(2)  under  emergency  conditions.  $650, 

for  one  transation. 

(b)  On  the  date  on  which  the  Producer 
Price  Index  is  published  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  a  month  beginning  after  the 
date  which  is  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  on  each  date  on 
which  the  Producer  Price  Index  is  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  same 
month  of  the  year  in  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  the  per- 
cent increase  or  decrease,  if  any,  in  the  Pro- 
ducer Price  Index  for  such  month  over  the 
Producer  Price  Index  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  same  month  of 
the  preceding  year.  Effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Administrator  makes  a 
determination  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  maximum  amounts  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  are  increase  or  decrease,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  the  percent  incresise  or 
decrease,  as  the  case  may  be.  if  any.  in  the 
Producer  Price  Index  determined  under 
such  sentence. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  D'Amato 
and  Senator  Stevens  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  implement 
basic  reforms  in  the  way  Federal  agen- 
cies procure  goods  through  GSA's 
multiple-award  schedule. 

GSA  annually  procures  products 
worth  millions  of  dollars  from  its  mul- 
tiple-award schedule,  which  is  simply  a 
list  of  discount  suppliers  who  have 
been  placed  on  a  schedule  because 
they  offer  the  Government  a  discount. 
Agencies  select  their  particular  prod- 
uct from  the  schedule  which  was  in- 
tended to  offer  goods  at  prices  lower 
than  available  through  the  open 
market. 

In  reality,  according  to  a  recent 
GAO  report,  this  system  does  not 
result  in  the  lowest  price  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. GAO  reports  that  although 
competition  is  recognized  as  the  best 
means  to  achieve  the  lowest  possible 
price,  "such  competition  under  the 
multiple-award  program  is  virtually 
nonexistent." 

GAO  has  concluded  that  most  of  the 
4  million  items  on  this  schedule  do  not 
belong  there  and  instead  should  be. 
placed  through  competitive  procure- 
ment. According  to  GAO,  these  prob- 
lems are  longstanding.  GSA's  manage- 
ment of  the  program  has  not  made 
any  substantive  improvements,  and 
legislation  mandating  action  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  insure  competition 
by  small  businesses  with  firms  on  this 
multiple-award  schedule  and  save  the 
Government  money  by  requiring  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  purchase  products  lo- 
cally whenever  both  the  price  and 
quality  of  goods  and  services  offered 
are  the  same  or  better  than  those 
listed  in  the  multiple-award  schedule. 
It  would  also  remove  from  the  sched- 
ule dormant  firms  that  have  not  made 
any  sales  under  this  program  in  the 
last  3  years. 

This  legislation  would  help  small 
businesses,   the   most   innovative   and 


productive  segment  of  our  economy, 
compete  for  Government  procurement 
and  bring  competition  into  a  system 
where  currently  there  is  none.  The 
result  should  be  that  the  Government 
should  save  substantial  amounts  of 
money  and  a  procurement  system 
fraught  with  abuse  will  finally  be 
brought  under  control. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1795.  A  bill  to  further  the  nation- 
al security  and  improve^the  economy 
of  the  United  States  dk  providing 
grants  for  the  improvement\pf  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  foreign)  language 
instruction,  and  for  per  capita  grants 
to  reimburse  institutions/of  higher 
education  to  promote  the/growth  and 
improve  the  quality  of  ^ostsecondary 
foreign  language  instmction:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor^nd  Human  Re- 
sources. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  today  legislation  to  improve  the 
foreign  language  proficiency  of  our 
Nation's  students.  The  steady  decline 
of  foreign  language  skills  in  the 
United  States  has  been  well  document- 
ed, most  notably  in  three  General  Ac- 
counting Office  studies  over  the  last 
10  years  and  in  the  1979  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies. 
All  of  these  investigations  conclude 
that  the  decline  of  foreign  language 
competency  in  the  United  States  poses 
significant  problems  for  the  health  of 
our  economy,  educational  system,  and 
foreign  relations. 

Lack  of  linguistic  skills  amongst 
Americans  is  indeed  cause  for  concern. 
The  Presidents  Commission  reported 
in  1979  that  the  number  of  high 
school  students  studying  a  foreign  lan- 
guage had  fallen  to  15  percent  from  24 
percent  in  1966.  The  Commission  also 
noted  that  only  "8  percent  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  now  re- 
quire a  foreign  language  for  admission, 
compared  with  34  percent  in  1966. " 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  bears 
directly  on  the  quality  of  education 
that  a  student  obtains.  Educators  have 
increasingly  come  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  language  study  to 
the  cognitive  development  of  students. 
Writing  in  the  February-March  1982 
edition  of  Today's  Education.  Florence 
Barkin  and  Gail  Gunterman  stated: 

Numerous  studies  have  acknowledged  the 
important  impact  of  acquiring  a  second  lan- 
guage on  the  learning  of  English  vocabu- 
lary, reading  skills,  self-concept,  cultural  en- 
richment, creativity,  and  communications- 
Further  adding  that— 
students  must  display  problem-solving  skills 
and  adaptability  to  "function"  in  new  lan- 
guage, since  the  sociocultural  situation  as 
well  as  the  linguistic  forms  are  unfamiliar, 
complex,  and  often  ambiguous  to  the  learn- 
er. Nothing  is  so  totally  new  to  an  American 
as  is  a  foreign  language. 
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In  -A  Nation  At  Risk."  published 
last  April,  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  recommended 
that  foreign  language  instruction 
begin  at  the  elementary  grade  levels 
because  foreign  language  "introduces 
students  to  non-English-speaking  cul- 
tures, heightens  awareness  and  com- 
prehension of  ones  native  tongue,  and 
serves  the  Nation's  needs  in  commerce, 
diplomacy,  defense,  and  education. 

Just  last  March,  in  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  week  of  March  5.  For- 
eign Language  Week."  President 
Reagan  indicted  his  awareness  of  the 
need  for  greater  emphasis  on  foreign 
language  instruction  when  he  asserted 
that: 

The  study  of  foreign  language  is  vitally 
important  to  the  basic  education  of  Ameri 
can  youth  and  adults.  I  urge  parents  and 
community  and  business  leaders  alike  to 
join  educators  in  encouraging  our  youth  to 
begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  at  an 
early  age  and  to  continue  the  study  of  this 
language  until  a  significant  level  of  profi- 
ciency has  been  achieved. 

My  legislation,  a  companion  measure 
to  Representative  Paul  Simons  bill. 
H.R.  2708.  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  cat- 
alyst for  a  national  effort  to  address 
our  language  shortcomings.  Summer 
institutes  would  provide  training  for 
exceptional  language  instructors  and 
hone  the  skills  of  outstanding  high 
school  students.  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  well  as  junior  and 
community  colleges,  would  receive  as- 
sistance to  develop  foreign  language 
curricula.  Colleges  and  universities 
with  language  requirements  would  re- 
ceive supplemental  Federal  aid,  which 
aid  would  be  expanded  for  programs 
offering  less  commonly  taught  lan- 
guages, such  as  Russian.  Chinese,  or 
Japanese.  Finally,  overseas  study  com- 
bining language  programs  with 
courses  in  international  business,  di- 
plomacy, or  journalism  would  be 
funded.  Total  allocations  would  be  $50 
million  annually. 

This  legislation  takes  into  account 
the  complexity  of  our  foreign  lan- 
guage needs.  Programs  for  elementary 
students  will  help  youngsters  grow  up 
with  a  language  and  tans  promote  life- 
long fluency  in  a  foreign  language. 
Programs  for  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  students  will  help  provide  for 
the  short-  and  medium  term  needs  of 
our  Nations  diplomacy  and  interna- 
tional trade.  Through  funding  curricu- 
lums  for  both  exceptional  and  typical 
children,  the  benefits  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  are  spread  equally.  In 
siun,  the  measure  provides  multiple  so- 
lutions to  a  chronic  and  complex  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  note,  finally,  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  this  issue  has  come 
Ijefore  the  Senate.  On  November  5, 
1981,  I  introduced  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Assistance  Act  (S.  1817).  At  that 
time,  I  said  that: 

The  state  of  foreign  language  skills  in  the 
United  States  is  damaging  to  our  national 


welfare.  Moreover,  to  paraphrase  the  report 
of  the  Presidents  Commission,  this  welfare 
depends  on  the  intellectual  and  psychologi- 
cal strengths  derived  from  perceptive  vi- 
sions of  the  world  beyond  our  borders.  We 
now  contemplate  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing, yet  we  fail  to  invest  in  a  more  elemental 
form  of  security:  The  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  and  understand  not  only  our  ad- 
versaries, but  also  our  allies  throughout  the 
world.  Our  foreign  language  capability 
makes  us  an  anomaly  among  nations,  and  is 
sadly  paradoxical  in  this  ethnically  rich  and 
culturally  diverse  land. 

I  made  these  observations  21  months 
ago.  Since  then,  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation has  only  increased. 

The  need.  I  think,  is  obvious.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  ta  join  me  in  support  of 
this  measure  to  improve  our  Nations 
foreign  language  skills. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  remarks 
and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1795 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Act 
may  be  cited  as  'Poreign  Language  Assist- 
ance for  National  Security  Act  of  1983 '. 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  economic  and  security  interests  of 
this  Nation  require  significant  improvement 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  offered  in  the  Nation's 
educational  institutions,  and  Federal  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  assist  this  pur- 
pose: 

(2)  many  endeavors  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  involving  such  matters  as 
international  relations  or  multinational 
business  transactions  require  the  skills  of  in- 
dividuals with  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guage: and 

(3)  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Nation  should  provide  students  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  and  culture 
which  influence  the  perspectives,  values, 
and  attitudes  of  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  foreign  language  instruction  is 
one  means  of  achieving  this  goal. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  whose 
applications  are  approved  under  suljsection 
(b)  in  order  that  such  agencies  may  fund 
model  programs,  designed  and  operated  by 
local  educational  agencies,  providing  for 
commencement  or  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  foreign  language  study  for  students 
residing  within  their  school  districts.  Any 
State  whose  application  is  approved  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  1 1 ) 
$50,000.  plus  (2)  the  product  of  $0.04  multi- 
plied by  the  population  of  the  State  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  decennial  census).  The  amount  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  State  for  two  addi- 
tional years  after  the  first  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  State  received  a  grant  under  this 
section  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  State  during 
the  first  year  of  funding  were  used  in  the 
manner  required  under  the  Slate's  approved 
application. 

(b)  Any  State  educational  agency  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  therefor  to  the  Secre- 


tary at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information  and  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  may  require.  No  application 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless 
the  application— 

(1)  contains  a  description  of  model  pro- 
grams designed  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  represenlinfe  a  variety  of  alterna- 
tive and  innovative  approaches  to  foreign 
language  instruction,  which  were  selected 
by  the  State  educational  agency  for  funding 
under  this  section: 

(2)  provides  as.surances  that  all  children 
aged  five  through  seventeen  who  reside 
within  the  school  di-strict  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  any  model  program  funded  under  this 
section  (without  regard  to  whether  such 
children  attend  schools  operated  by  such 
agency). 

(3)  provides  assurances  that,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  educational  agency  is  ap- 
proved, each  model  program  described  in 
the  application  shall  have  available  to  it  suf- 
ficient funds  from  State  and  local  sources, 
in  addition  to  any  funds  under  this  section, 
to  ensure  that  the  program  is  carried  out  as 
described  in  the  application:  and 

«4)  provides  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will  provide  reliable  and  valid  eval- 
uations of  pupils'  proficiency  at  appropriate 
intervals  in  the  program,  and  provide  such 
evaluations  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

(c)(1)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  in  the  State  or  in  the 
school  district  of  each  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  such  State  or 
agency  shall,  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate private  school  representatives,  make 
provision  for  including  special  educational 
services  and  arrangements  (such  as  dual  en- 
rollment, educational  radio  and  television, 
and  mobile  educational  services  and  equip- 
ment) in  which  such  children  can  partic- 
ipate and  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  Expenditures  for  educational 
services  and  arrangements  pursuant  to  this 
suljsection  for  children  in  private  schools 
shall  be  equal  (taking  into  account  the 
number  of  children  to  be  served  and  the 
needs  of  such  children)  to  expenditures  for 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  or  local  educational  agency. 

(2)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  is  prohib- 
ited from  providing  for  the  participation  of 
children  from  private  schools  as  required  by 
paragraph  (I),  or  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  has  substantially  failed  or  is  unwill- 
ing to  provide  for  such  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis,  the  Secretary  shall  waive 
such  requirements  and  shall  arrange  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  children  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection.  Such  waivers  shall  be  subject  to 
consultation,  withholding,  notice,  and  judi- 
cial review  requirements  in  accordance  with 
section  557(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981. 

(d)  If  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  in  full  the  grants  which  State 
educational  agencies  may  receive  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount  of  such  grants  shall 
be  ratably  reduced. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  State  agencies  whose  applications 
are  approved  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  model 
programs  designed  and  operated  by  commu- 
nity and  junior  colleges  providing  for  the 


commencement  or  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  foreign  language  studies  at  those  in- 
stitutions. Any  State  whose  application  is  so 
approved  shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (1)  $30,000.  plus  (2)  the  product 
of  $0.01  multiplied  by  the  population  of  the 
State  (as  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  decennial  census). 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall,  through  a  State 
agency  designated  (in  accordance  with  State 
law)  for  this  purpose,  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. No  application  may  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  unless  the  application— 

(1)  contains  a  description  of  model  pro- 
grams designed  by  community  and  junior 
colleges,  and  representing  a  variety  of  alter- 
native and  innovative  approaches  to  foreign 
language  instruction,  which  were  selected 
by  the  State  agency  for  funding  under  this 
section: 

(2)  provides  assurances  that,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  agency  is  approved,  each 
model  program  described  in  the  application 
shall  have  available  to  it  sufficient  funds 
from  State  and  local  sources,  in  addition  to 
any  funds  under  this  section,  to  ensure  that 
the  problem  is  carried  out  as  described  in 
the  application:  and 

(3)  provides  that  the  community  and 
junior  colleges  will  provide  reliable  and 
valid  evaluations  of  pupils'  proficiency  at 
appropriate  intervals  in  the  program,  and 
provide  such  evaluations  to  the  State 
agency. 

(c)  If  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  in  full  the  grants  which  State 
agencies  may  receive  under  subsection  (a), 
the  amount  of  such  grants  shall  be  ratably 
reduced. 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
reimburse  such  institutions  for  part  of  the 
costs  of  providing  undergraduate  foreign 
language  instruction  to  students  at  such  in- 
stitutions. Any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
containing  such  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(2)(A)  An  institution  of  higher  education 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year  unless— 

(i)  the  sum  of  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled at  such  institution  in  qualified  post- 
secondary  language  courses  on  October  1  of 
that  fiscal  year  exceeds  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  at  such 
institution:  and 

(ii)  such  institution  requires  that  such  en- 
tering student  have  successfully  completed 
at  least  two  years  of  secondary  school  for- 
eign language  instruction  or  requires  that 
each  graduating  student  have  earned  two 
years  of  postsecondary  credit  in  a  foreign 
language  (or  have  demonstrated  equivalent 
competence  in  a  foreign  language). 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A Hi), 
the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  an 
institution  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (i)  the  number  of  full-time 
degree  candidate  students  enrolled  at  the 
institution,  and  (ii)  the  number  of  part-time 
degree  candidate  students  who  are  enrolled 
at  the  institution  for  an  academic  workload 
which  is  at  least  half  the  full-time  academic 
workload,  as  determined  by  the  institution 
in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 


(3)  As  a  condition  for  the  award  of  any 
grant  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  criteria  for  evaluating  programs 
assisted  with  funds  under  this  section  and 
require  an  annual  report  which  evaluates 
the  progress  and  proficiency  of  students  in 
such  programs. 

(b)(1)  Any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  submits  an  application  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year,  and 
which  has  sufficient  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment in  postsecondary  language  courses  and 
foreign  language  requirements  as  required 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
following: 

(A)  To  provide  assistance  for  the  costs  of 
postsecondary  foreign  language  instruction 
at  the  level  of  the  first  or  second  year  of 
postsecondary  study  of  a  language,  an 
amount  equal  to— 

(i)  $30.  multiplied  by 

(ii)  the  remainder,  if  any.  of— 

(1)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
qualified  postsecondary  foreign  language 
course  at  such  level  on  October  1  of  such 
fiscal  year,  minus 

(II)  the  number  of  students  equal  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled at  such  institution. 

(B)  To  provide  assistance  for  the  costs  of 
foreign  language  instruction  above  the  level 
of  the  second  year  of  postsecondary  study 
of  a  language,  an  amount  equal  to— 

(i)  $40.  multiplied  by 

(ii)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
qualified  postsecondary  foreign  language 
course  at  such  level  on  October  1  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  Any  institution  which  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  amount  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  an  additional  amount 
equal  to  $40  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  (at  any  level  of  instruc- 
tion) in  any  foreign  language  instruction  in 
languages  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  less  commonly  taught. 

(c)  If  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  in  full  the  grants  which  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  may  receive 
under  subsection  (b).  the  amount  of  such 
grants  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
(or  a  consortium  of  such  institutions)  in 
each  Federal  region  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  assistance  to  summer  in- 
tensive language  training  institutes  for  ex- 
ceptional secondary  school  students.  Any  in- 
stitution or  consortium  whose  application  is 
so  approved  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  $3,000  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  students,  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  enrolled  in  such  institute. 

(b)  Any  institution  of  higher  education  or 
consortium  of  such  institutions  desiring  to 
receive  the  grant  for  its  region  shall  submit 
an  application  therefor  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require.  No  such  application 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless 
the  application— 

( 1 )  contains  a  description  of  the  proposed 
program  of  intensive  instruction,  which  may 
include,  but  is  not  limited  to.  the  languages 
described  in  section  8(b)(1): 

(2)  provides  adequate  assurance  that  stu- 
dents from  any  Federal  region  who  wish  to 
participate  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
aptitude  in  that  language,  as  determined  by 
appropriate  testing  and  verified  by  their 
teachers,  and  of  motivation; 


(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  will  seek  to  enroll 
at  least  eighty  qualified  students  in  the  in- 
stitute: and 

(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  program 
of  intensive  instruction  will  be  developed 
and  operated  in  close  cooperation  with  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  administrators. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage,  to  the 
extent  possible,  diversity  in  the  languages 
taught  in  institutes  during  any  summer 
with  the  United  States. 

(d)  Awards  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  institutes  (or  consortia)  on  the 
basis  of  excellence  of  the  program  proposed 
in  the  application,  taking  into  consideration 
such  elements  as  library  resources,  faculty 
achievement,  and  language  learning  facili- 
ties. 

(e)  Funds  available  to  institutes  under  this 
section  may  be  used  to  cover  costs  associat- 
ed with  enrollment  in  an  institute,  including 
tuition,  fees,  administration,  and  living  ex- 
penses. 

(f)  If  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  in  full  the  grants  which  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  may  receive 
under  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of  such 
grants  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(or  a  consortium  of  such  institutions)  in 
each  Federal  region  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  assistance  to  summer  lan- 
guage training  institutes  for  the  profession- 
al development  of  the  proficiency  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  language 
teachers.  Any  institution  or  consortium 
whose  application  is  so  approved  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than 
$3,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, not  to  exceed  three  hundred,  enrolled  in 
such  institute. 

(b)  Any  institution  of  higher  education  or 
consortium  of  such  institutions  desiring  to 
receive  the  grant  for  its  region  shall  submit 
an  application  therefor  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  lime,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require.  No  such  application 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless 
the  application— 

(1)  contains  a  description  of  the  proposed 
program  of  instruction: 

(2)  provides  adequate  assurance  that 
teachers  from  any  Federal  region  who  wish 
to  participate  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  from  a  principal  or  other 
supervisory  official  and  a  demonstrated 
commitment  to  the  teaching  of  the  lan- 
guage studied  in  the  institute:  and 

(3)  provides  assurances  thai  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  will  seek  to  enroll 
at  least  eighty  qualified  teachers  in  the  in- 
stitute. 

(c)  Awards  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  institutes  (or  consortia)  on  the 
basis  of  excellence  of  the  program  proposed 
in  the  application,  taking  into  consideration 
such  elements  as  library  resources,  faculty 
achievement,  and  language  learning  facili- 
ties. 

(d)  Funds  available  to  institutes  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  cover  costs  asso- 
ciated with  enrollment  in  an  institute,  in- 
cluding tuition,  fees,  administration,  and 
living  expenses. 

(e)  If  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  in  full  the  grants  which  insti- 
tutions   of    higher    education    may    receive 
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under  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of  such 
grants  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

Sec.  8.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  consortia  of  such  institutions,  whose 
application  is  approved  under  subsection  (bi 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  assistance  to 
enable  advanced  foreign  language  students 
to  develop  their  language  skills  and  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  cultures  and  societies 
through  study  abroad.  Such  study  abroad 
may  be  combined  with  an  internship  in  an 
international  business  enterprise.  Any  insti- 
tution or  consortium  whose  application  is  so 
approved  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one- half  the 
cost  of  providing  such  assistance. 

(b)  Any  institution  of  higher  education  or 
consortium  of  such  institutions  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  therefor  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information  amd  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  may  require.  No  such  applica 
tion  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unless  the  application— 

(1)  contains  a  description  of  the  proposed 
program  of  study  aboad  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas; 

(A)  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  study  of  Spanish.  Por- 
tuguese, and  other  major  languages  of  that 
region; 

(Bi  the  Middle  East  for  the  study  of 
Arabic  and  other  major  languages  of  that 
region; 

iC)  Japan  for  the  study  of  Japanese; 

(D)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  the 
Republic  of  China  for  the  study  of  Chinese; 

(E)  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the  study  of 
Korean; 

(F)  the  union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for  the  study  of  Russian  and  other  major 
languages  of  that  region; 

(G)  Africa  for  the  study  of  major  lan- 
guages of  that  region; 

(H)  South  Asia  for  the  study  of  Hindi  and 
other  major  languages  of  that  region; 

(1)  Eastern  Europe  for  the  study  of  major 
langxiages  of  that  region;  and 

(J)  Southeast  Asia  for  the  study  of  major 
languages  of  that  region; 

(2)  provides  adequate  assurance  that 
those  who  wish  to  participate  will  be  select- 
ed on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  proficiency 
in  the  language,  as  shown  by  testing  compa- 
rable to  that  conducted  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of 
State;  and 

(3)  demonstrates  that  the  program  will 
provide  the  opportunity  to  combine  lan- 
guage study  with  the  study  of  journalism, 
international  business,  finance,  economic 
development,  science,  enqineering.  political 
science,  international  sti  jirs,  or  other  relat- 
ed areas  and  is  open  to  sl'j'ien's  majoring  in 
those  areas  if  they  cai.  qualify  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(c)  Funds  available  to  irstitutions  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  cover  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  study  abroad  program,  in- 
cluding tuition,  fees,  administration,  and 
living  expenses. 

(d)  If  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  in  full  the  grants  which  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  may  receive 
under  sulisection  (a),  the  amount  of  such 
grants  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

Sec.  9.  No  grants  shall  be  made  or  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  Act  except  to 
such  extent,  or  in  such  amounts,  as  may  be 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 


(1)  The  term  ■institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  defined  under  section  1201ia)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  is  lo- 
cated within  a  State,  but  does  not  include  a 
community  or  junior  college. 

(2)  The  terms  ■community  college"  and 
■junior  college"  mean  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  as  defined  under  section 
1201(a)  of  such  Act.  which  is  located  within 
a  State  and  which  provides  a  two-year  pro- 
gram for  which  awards  an  associate  degree 
or  which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

(3)  The  terms  'local  educational  agency" 
and  ■State  educational  agency"  have  the 
same  meaning  given  such  terms  under  sec- 
tion 198  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(6)  The  term  'qualified  postsecondary  for- 
eign language  course"  means  a  course  of  for- 
eign language  instruction  which  (A)  is 
scheduled  to  meet  at  least  five  days  each 
week  for  at  least  fifty  minutes  each  day.  or 
(B>  provides  instruction  each  week  for  a 
period  of  time  equivalent  to  the  period  de- 
scribed under  clause  (A). 

Sec  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986- 

(1)  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  section  3  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  $4,000,000  to  carry  out  section  4  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  $11,000,000  to  carry  out  section  5  of 
this  Act; 

<4)  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  section  6  of  this 
Act; 

(5)  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  section  7  of 
this  Act;  and 

(6)  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  section  8  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.       Andrews,       and       Mr. 

RUDMAN): 

S.  1796.  A  bill  relating  to  equality  of 
rights  under  law  regardless  of  sex:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EQUALITY  OF  RIGHTS  UNDER  LAW 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
reintroduce  today,  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Andrews  and  Rudman,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  guarantee  equality  of  rights 
under  law  to  all  persons,  regardless  of 
sex.  This  bill  is  a  slightly  modified  ver- 
sion of  what  was  Senate  bill  2851  in 
the  97th  Congress. 

Madam  President,  a£  the  Senate  and 
the  House  move  toward  consideration 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  prospect 
of  affording  the  protection  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  during  the 
ratification  process  through  the  vehi- 
cle of  a  bill  such  as  this  bill.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Rather,  it  is 
my  intent  that  is  serve  as  a  bridge  in 
the  process;  not  only  a  bridge  to  pro- 
vide the  much  needed  substantive 
rights  contained  within  it  but  an  edu- 
cational bridge  as  well. 


Madam  President,  there  are  some 
people,  who  share  in  my  hope  for  and 
support  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, who  fear  that  a  statute  such  as 
this  will  undermine  its  passage  and 
ratification  effort.  I  do  not  share  that 
fear.  In  fact,  I  believe  a  passage  of  this 
bill  would  enhance  the  ratification 
effort.  To  date,  the  biggest  obstacle  to 
ratification  has  been  the  fear  that 
grows  from  ignorance  about  what  the 
amendment  will  do.  A  statutory  enact- 
ment of  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment will  educate  all  our  citizens,  and 
that  fear  will  fade. 

The  embodiment  in  an  amendment 
of  the  substance  of  an  existing  statute 
is  not  without  precedent.  Madam 
President.  Section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment  was  taken  directly  from 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866.  That  act 
became  effective  on  April  9,  1866, 
During  the  debate  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  took  place  between  May  10  to 
May  12,  1866,  one  of  the  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  proposed  14th  amend- 
ment. Representative  James  Garfield 
of  Ohio,  reponded  to  the  query  of 
Representative  William  Finck  of  Ohio 
regarding  the  need  for  an  amendment 
on  the  same  subject  as  the  recently 
passed  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

.  .  [wle  propose  to  lift  that  great  and 
good  law  above  the  reach  of  political  strife, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  plots  and  machina- 
tions of  any  party,  and  fix  it  in  the  serene 
sky.  in  the  eternal  firmament  of  the  Consti- 
tution, where  no  storm  of  passion  can  shake 
it  and  no  cloud  can  obscure  it.  .  .  ."" 

And  so  it  must  be  with  the  concept 
of  equality  of  rights  under  law  without 
regard  to  sex.  We  must  lift  that  princi- 
ple above  the  reach  of  political  strife 
in  the  eternal  firmament  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  in  our  quest  to  do  so.  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  our  underlying 
purpose.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  aid 
those  who  now  suffer  the  burdens  of 
discriminatory  treatment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1796 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

PURPOSE  AND  FINDINGS 

Section  1.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  classifications  based  on  sex  have  often 
resulted  in  individuals  tieing  relegated  to  an 
inferior  legal  status  without  regard  to  indi- 
vidual capability,  worth  or  need;  and 

(2)  classifications  based  on  sex  which  are 
not  necessary  to  achieve  a  compelling  gov- 
ernmental interest  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
effects  of  past  sex  discrimination;  and 

(3)  classifications  based  on  sex  are  inher- 
ently invidious  and  suspect. 

(b)  In  light  of  the  findings  contained  in 
this  section  and  in  order  to  secure  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  for  all  persons  re- 
gardless of  sex.  Congress,  pursuant  to  the 
necessary  and  proper  clause  of  article  I  of 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  enacts  this  Act. 

CLASSIFICATION  BASKD  ON  SEX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  person  has  the  right  to  be 
free  from  any  classification  based  on  sex 
and  made  by  the  United  States  unless  such 
classification  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  com- 
pelling interest  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  No  Stale  shall  make  a  classification 
based  on  sex  unless  such  classification  is 
necessary  to  achieve  a  compelling  interest 
of  the  State. 

<c)  Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
Federal  or  Slate  law.  subjects,  or  causes  to 
be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  person  within  the  juris- 
diction thereof  to  a  classification  based  on 
sex  which  is  not  necessary  to  achieve  a  com- 
pelling governmental  interest  shall  be  liable 
to  the  person  injured  in  an  action  at  law, 
suit  in  eciuity,  or  other  proper  proceedings 
for  redress. 

BELIEF 

Set.  3.  ta»  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  such  legal  and'equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate:  Provided.  That,  no 
cause  of  action  for  damages  may  arise  under 
this  Act  until  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  an 
action  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief  in 
any  ca.se  in  which  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  the  rights  of  persons  ag- 
grieved under  this  Act  will  be  served  by 
bringing  such  action. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  term  "State""  as  used  in 
this  Act  includes  each  of  the  several  States, 
any  Commonwealth  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "law"  as  used  in  this  Act  in- 
cludes any  statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regula- 
tion or  the  administration  thereof,  or  any 
custom  or  usage. 

(c)  The  term  "classification  based  on  sex" 
as  used  in  this  Act  includes  any  de  jure, 
gender-based  classification  including  any 
classification  based  on  pregnancy,  child- 
birth, or  related  medical  conditions  and  any 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
which  has  a  disparate  impact  on  individuals 
of  different  gender  who  are  otherwise  simi- 
larly situated. 

APPLICATION 

Sec  5.  (a)  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  this  Act  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  judicially  determined  to  be 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  by 
such  determination. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  supersede  any  inconsist- 
ent provision  of  Federal  law. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1798.  A  bill  to  require  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  identify  all  appropriate  costs 
of  operating,  maintaining,  leasing,  and 
acquiring  motor  vehicles;  to  require  all 
executive  agencies  to  study  the  cost 
benefits  of  the  use  of  outside  private 
secto;  fleet  management  contractors 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Interagency 
Motor  Pool  System  and  other  existing 
systems,  to  require  certain  cost  saving 


rneasures  in  current  motor  vehicle  op- 
erations, to  reduce  the  total  amount 
spent  for  non-tactical,  non-law-en- 
forcement-motor vehicle  operation, 
maintenance,  leasing,  acquisition,  and 
disposal  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  EXPENDITURE 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1983.  legislation  that  hopefully 
will  lock  into  place  some  significant 
cost  savings  in  fiscal  year  1985  and 
subsequent  years  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle fleet. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  similar  to  tlie  one  I  intro- 
duced on  July  27.  1982,  almost  1  year 
ago  to  the  day.  Let  me  briefly  tell  my 
colleagues  why  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  get  serious  about  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining our  Federal  motor  vehicle 
fleet. 

Back  on  April  7,  1981,  I  requested 
the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
collaborate  on  a  study  of  the  Federal 
motor  vehicle  fleet  and  its  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  According  to  the  March 
1982  final  report  of  the  study  team, 
the  cost  to  own,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Federal  motor  vehicle  fleet  is  in 
excess  of  $1.1  billion  a  year— an  in- 
crease of  $959  million  or  680  percent 
since  1954  and  a  jump  of  $724  million 
or  192  percent  in  just  the  last  10  years. 
To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  GSA  study 
team  found  that  the  actual  cost  of 
Federal  motor  vehicle  operations 
could  be  even  higher  than  the  $1.1  bil- 
lion since  some  agencies  apparently  do 
not  even  identify  all  fleet  operations 
costs.  In  fact.  GSAs  latest  "Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Fleet  Report "  indicates 
that  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the  total  cost 
of  operating  the  Federal  fleet  had 
reached  nearly  $1,270,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  study  also  con- 
firmed my  suspicions  that  the  number 
of  nontactical  motor  vehicles  used  by 
Uncle  Sam  is  excessive  and  must  be 
pared  back  sharply.  In  1980,  for  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  federally  owned  ve- 
hicles had  reached  a  staggering 
445,000— almost  double  the  number  of 
federally  owned  vehicles  in  1954.  What 
makes  this  increase  all  the  more  as- 
tounding is  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, our  largest  owner  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, has  actually  reduced  its  fleet  by 
48,000  over  the  past  decade.  GSA's 
latest  "Federal  Fleet  Report"  shows, 
fortunately,  that  the  total  number  of 
Federal  motor  vehicles  has  actually 
dropped  slightly  since  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1980,  with  most  of  the  drop 
coming  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  But 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 


Mr.  President,  my  legislation  takes  a 
number  of  essential  "first  steps"  in 
bringing  the  size,  cost,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  motor  vehicle 
fleet  under  control.  I  would  hope  that 
as  the  President  embarks  on  his  new 
attack  on  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  enti- 
tled "Reform.  1988'",  he  will  lend  his 
support  to  this  bill— a  bill  that  calls 
for,  among  other  things,  $100,000,000 
in  actual  cost  savings  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  Specifically,  here  is  what  my  leg- 
islation would  do; 

First.  Instructs  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
direct  each  agency  head  to  establish  a 
central  monitoring  system  for  the 
oversight  of  agency  motor  vehicle  op- 
erations and  related  activities. 

Second.  Instructs  the  Director  of 
OMB  to  require  each  agency  head  to 
develop  a  system  to  identify,  collect, 
and  analyze  data  with  respect  to  all 
costs  incurred  by  the  agency  in  operat- 
ing motor  vehicles,  including  Govern- 
ment-owned vehicles,  leased  vehicles, 
and  privately  owned  vehicles  used  for 
official  purposes,  and  to  promulgate 
standards  for  the  agencies  to  follow  in 
establishing  and  identifying  the  costs 
associated  with  the  Federal  fleet. 

Third.  Directs  the  heads  of  all  exec- 
utive branch  agencies  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress in  their  annual  budget  justifica- 
tions the  amounts  spent  or  requested 
for  motor  vehicle  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance, leasing  and  operations  and  to 
justify  why  the  existing  and  new- 
motor  vehicle  operations  requirements 
of  the  agency  cannot  be  met  by  using 
the  GSA  motor  pool  system,  or  by 
using  an  outside  private  sector  fleet 
management  firm. 

Fourth.  Directs  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  a  compilation 
of  the  agency  reports  on  their  motor 
vehicle  operating  costs. 

Fifth.  Directs  each  executive  agency 
with  motor  vehicle  fleets  of  at  least 
450  vehicles  to  conduct  a  detailed  cost- 
benefit  study  of  the  feasibility  of  and 
possible  cost  savings  to  be  realized  by 
using  a  qualified  private  sector  fleet 
management  firm  to  handle  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  their  respec- 
tive motor  vehicle  fleets,  as  a  possible 
alternative  to  the  current  use  of  the 
interagency  motor  pool  at  GSA. 

Sixth.  Directs  the  Director  of  OMB 
to  require  the  head  of  each  agency  to 
identify  opportunities  for  consolidat- 
ing intra-agency  motor  vehicle  facili- 
ties where  shown  to  be  cost  effective, 
and  to  report  to  OMB  on  any  possible 
impediments  to  such  consolidations. 

Seventh.  Instructs  the  OMB  Direc- 
tor, in  cooperation  with  GSA,  to  re- 
quire each  agency  to  identify  opportu- 
nities for  consolidation  of  motor  vehi- 
cle administration  and  maintenance 
between  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  where  shown  to  be  cost 
effective. 
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Eighth.  Directs  the  head  of  GSA  to 
take  steps  necessary  to  reduce  motor 
vehicle  storage  and  disposal  costs  and 
to  improve  the  rate  of  return  on  motor 
vehicle  sales  through  better  recondi- 
tioning of  vehicles  on  sale. 

Ninth.  Reduces  the  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle fleet  governmentwide  by  $100 
million  in  fiscal  1985. 

Tenth.  Directs  OMB.  GSA.  and 
GAO  to  make  various  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of 
the  provisions  and  directives  made  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  take  a  top-to-bottom 
look  at  its  billion-dollar  motor  vehicle 
program.  But  improving  the  manage- 
ment and  reducing  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  fleet  is  not  going  to 
happen  overnight.  It  is  not  going  to 
grab  any  headlines  nor  will  it  ever 
compete  with  taxes,  the  defense 
budget.  El  Salvador,  or  social  security 
in  dominating  the  time,  attention,  and 
energy  of  the  Congress  over  the  next 
few  years.  Improving  this  important 
general  Government  activity  is  mun- 
dane and  will  take  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
But  a  systematic  effort  by  OMB,  GSA, 
the  private  sector,  and  the  Congress  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  fleet  has 
the  potential  to  save  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  through  better 
management  and  closer  scrutiny  by 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Hopefully,  this  legislation 
will  force  OMB,  the  executive  agen- 
cies, and— yes,  the  Congress,  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  get  this  important 
job  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  presents  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  golden  opportuni- 
ty to  kick  off  Reform,  1988"  and  save 
the  taxpayers  a  bundle  of  money.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  initiatives  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  making  Govern- 
ment more  efficient  and  less  costly  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  to  enact 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1798 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  direct  the  head  of  each  ex- 
ecutive agency  to  designate  one  office,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  agency  to  establish 
and  operate  a  central  monitoring  system  for 
the  oversight  of  agency  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ations and  related  activities. 

(b)(1)  The  Director  shall  require  the  head 
of  each  executive  agency  to  develop  a 
system  to  identify,  collect,  and  analyze  data 
with  respect   to  all  costs  incurred  by  the 


agency  in  operating,  maintaining,  acquiring, 
and  disposing  of  motor  vehicles,  including 
government-owned  vehicles,  leased  vehicles, 
and  privately  owned  vehicles  used  for  offi- 
cial purposes.  The  Director  shall  promul- 
gate standards  governing  the  establishment 
and  operation  by  executive  agencies  of  the 
system  required  by  the  preceding  sentence, 
including  standards  with  respect  to  the  uni- 
form collection  and  submission  of  data. 

(2)  The  head  of  each  executive  agency 
shall  include  with  the  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1985  and  all  subsequent  fiscal  years 
submitted  under  section  215  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  23)  a 
statement— 

(A)  specifying  the  total  motor  vehicle  ac- 
quisition, maintenance,  leasing,  operating, 
and  disposal  costs  incurred  by  such  agency 
in  such  fiscal  years  and  the  previous  two 
fiscal  years,  using  the  data  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  (b)(1)  above;  and 

(B)  describing  why  the  existing  and  any 
new  motor  vehicle  acquisition,  maintenance, 
leasing,  operating  or  disposal  requirements 
of  the  agency  cannot  be  met  through  the 
Interagency  Motor  Pool  System  operated  by 
the  Adminstrator  of  General  Services;  or 

(C)  describing  how  the  existing  and  any 
new  motor  vehicle  acquisition,  maintenance, 
leasing,  operating,  or  disposal  requirements 
of  the  agency  could  be  met  through  a  quali- 
fied fleet  management  firm  or  other  con- 
tractor in  the  private  sector. 

1 3)  The  President  shall  include  with  the 
Budget  transmitted  for  fiscal  year  1985  pur- 
suant to  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11).  or  in  a 
separate  written  report  to  the  Congress,  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  the  statements 
submitted  by  the  heads  of  executive  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  above.  Such 
summary  and  analysis  should  include,  but 
not  be  restricted  to.  a  review  of  the  poten- 
tial cost  savings  that  could  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  an  outside  fleet  manage- 
ment firm  or  other  private  sector  contractor 
as  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  Interagency 
Motor  Pool  System  operated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  or  other  exist- 
ing motor  vehicle  management  systems. 

(4)  The  head  of  each  executive  agency 
shall  conduct  a  comprehensive,  detailed  cost 
benefit  study  of  the  feasibility  of  contract- 
ing with  a  qualified  fleet  management  firm 
or  other  private  sector  contractor  to  meet 
its  motor  vehicle  operation,  maintenance, 
leasing,  acquisition,  and  disposal  require- 
ments, as  a  possible  alternative  to  their  cur- 
rent motor  vehicle  operations  and/or  the 
use  of  the  Interagency  Motor  Pool  System 
operated  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  Such  studies  shall  be  submitted 
concurrently  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  by  no 
later  than  six  (6)  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  submit 
an  analysis  of  these  studies  to  the  Congress 
by  no  later  than  one  ( 1 )  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  Director  shall  require  the  head 
of  each  executive  agency  to  review  motor 
pool,  storage,  maintenance,  and  other  intra- 
agency  motor  vehicle  facilities  of  the 
agency,  to  consolidate  such  facilities  where 
feasible  and  cost-effective,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Director  a  report  identifying  possible 
impediments  to  such  consolidation,  such  as 
current  accounting  methods,  budget  proc- 
esses, or  organizational  structures. 

(2)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,   shall    require   the    head   of 


each  executive  agency  to  identify  opportuni- 
ties for  consolidation  among  executive  agen- 
cies of  motor  vehicle  administration  and 
maintenance  facilities  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  Government  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ations. The  Director  shall  direct  the  heads 
of  executive  agencies  to  consolidate  such  fa- 
cilities for  interagency  use  whenever  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Administrator  determine 
that  such  consolidation  will  be  cost-effec- 
tive. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  motor 
vehicle  storage  and  disposal  costs,  including 
actions  to  increase  the  frequency  of  motor 
vehicle  sales  by  public  auction,  to  reduce 
presale  storage  costs,  and  to  improve  the 
rate  of  return  on  motor  vehicle  sales 
through  a  program  of  vehicle  reconditioning 
prior  to  sale  and  other  activities. 

(e)  Of  the  total  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity provided  for  fiscal  year  1985  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  leasing,  and  acquisition  of 
non-tactical,  non-law  enforcement  motor  ve- 
hicles. $100,000,000  of  the  amount  intended 
for  such  purposes  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  as  amended,  for  any  ex- 
ecutive agency,  department,  or  entity  sub- 
ject to  apportionment  by  the  Executive 
shall  be  placed  in  reserve  and  not  made 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  not  later 
than  three  (3)  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  Director  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  closely  cooperate  in 
the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  six  (6)  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  progress  made 
in  carrying  out  subsections  (a)  through  (d) 
of  this  section. 

(g)  Not  later  than  eighteen  (18)  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Director, 
the  Administrator,  and  executive  agencies 
in  carrying  out  this  Act.  After  transmitting 
the  report  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Comptroller  General  shall  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities referred  to  In  such  sentence. 

(h)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  — 

(1)  the  term  'executive  agency"  means  an 
executive  agency  (as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code), 
which  operates  at  least  four  hundred  and 
fifty  <450)  motor  vehicles,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  include  the  Postal  Service, 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office; 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget; 

(3)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services;  and 

(41  the  term  "Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(i)  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Pedera! 
Motor  Vehicle  Expenditure  Control  Art  of 
1983" 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON): 

S.  1799.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  for  training  for  un- 
employed individuals,  especially  long- 
term  unemployed  individuals  and  dis- 
located workers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax- 
exempt  accounts  for  job  training,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
for  employee  training  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

JOB  TRAINING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  series  of  bills  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  long-term  structural  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  even  if  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  experience  a  sustained  re- 
covery over  a  period  of  years,  there 
are  factors  at  work  that  will,  unless 
dealt  with,  maintain  unemployment  at 
painfully  high  levels.  These  factors 
are  principally  the  acute  and  growing 
shortages  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  per- 
manent displacement  of  labor  in  in- 
dustries that  are  increasingly  resorting 
to  automation  in  their  production 
processes. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  throughout  this  decade  we  can 
expect  an  annual  shortage  of  57,000 
positions  in  industrial  machinery 
repair;  28,000  computer  operators; 
21,300  machinists;  30,000  computer 
systems  analysts  and  technicians: 
5.000  tool  and  diemakers;  and  19,000  li- 
censed nurses.  By  1990,  the  Labor  De- 
partment projects  a  cumulative  skilled 
labor  shortage  of  2.5  million  workers 
in  just  13  occupations.  Further,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  skilled 
labor  shortage  may  also  impair  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  or  improve  our  na- 
tional defense  capabilities.  The  Penta- 
gon has  expressed  concerns  about 
whether  the  labor  market  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  skilled  labor  needed  for 
our  ongoing  defense  efforts.  In  the 
preliminary  findings  of  a  congression- 
ally  mandated  defense  manpower 
study  undertaken  at  my  request  last 
year,  it  appears  that  potential  short- 
ages may  occur  in  32  skilled  occupa- 
tions, including  drafters,  electrical  and 
electronic  technicians,  mechanical  en- 
gineermg  technicians,  computer  pro- 
gramers.  and  systems  analysts. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  changing 
structure  of  American  industry  is  re- 
sulting in  the  permanent  loss  of  jobs 
in  many  mature  industries.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
roughly  25  percent  of  those  currently 
unemployed  will  not  be  able  to  contin- 

!'  working  in  the  same  job  because 

hose  jobs  are  disappearing.  According 
to  researchers  at  the  Robotics  Insti- 


tute at  Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
the  present  generation  of  robots  now 
in  use  could,  by  1990.  replace  about  1 
million  of  the  9  million  manufacturing 
workers  currently  employed  in  weld- 
ing, painting,  and  operating  machine 
tools.  In  addition,  they  found  that  an- 
other 3  million  inspectors,  packagers, 
a.ssemblers,  grinders,  and  electro- 
platers  may  be  displaced  by  a  new  gen- 
eration of  robots  that  will  be  able  to 
"see"  and  "feel." 

In  1981  alone,  the  number  of  indus- 
trial robots  Increased  by  30  percent, 
and  the  researchers  at  Carnegie- 
Mellon  predict  at  least  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  robot  purchases  by  1990. 
General  Motors  expects  to  increase  its 
robot  force  from  1,400  to  14,000  over 
that  same  timeframe.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  up  to  three-fourths  of  the 
workers  most  vulnerable  to  displace- 
ment were  less  than  45  years  old  in 
1980.  In  short,  we  face  a  present  and 
future  labor  displacement  problem  of 
massive  proportions  which  will  affect 
thousands  of  individuals  during  their 
piime  working  years, 

Mr,  President,  in  my  opinion,  to  ade- 
quately address  both  the  skilled  labor 
shortage  and  labor  displacement  prob- 
lems will  require  a  long-term  and  sig- 
nificant Federal  commitment,  begin- 
ning now,  to  target  our  policies  and  to 
invest  more  heavily  in  programs  that 
will  improve  the  quality  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  precious  resource— its 
people.  This  Federal  commitment 
should  be  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
that  Congress  provided  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  en- 
acted in  the  aftermath  of  Sputnik. 
This  commitment  must  translate  into 
policies  that  place  a  high  premium  on 
promoting  marketable  labor  skills  de- 
velopment through  programs  that  can 
be  implemented  quickly,  that  are 
simple  to  administer,  and  that  do  not 
require  the  creation  of  resource-drain- 
ing bureaucracies. 

More  specifically,  this  amendment 
must  produce  mechanisms  that  pro- 
vide incentives  for  State  governments 
to  more  actively  seek-out  those  long- 
term  unemployed  in  need  of  training 
or  retraining,  and  to  then  enroll  those 
individuals  in  job  training  programs  at 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  unemploy- 
ment. At  the  same  time  we  are  making 
this  commitment  of  Federal  resources, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  scope 
of  the  labor  market  problems  we  face 
can  only  be  handled  by  the  massive 
job-creating  capacities  of  the  private 
sector.  As  such,  any  policy  measures 
intended  to  address  the  problems  of 
inadequate  and  obsolete  labor  skills 
must  keep  the  private  sector's  needs  in 
the  forefront. 

Mr.  President,  the  package  of  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  will,  when 
enacted,  provide  the  incentives  needed 
to  carry  out  the  Federal  leadership 
commitment  I  believe  is  necessary  to 
get   at  the  roots  of  the  problem  of 


growing  structural  unemployment. 
The  package  consists  of  three  major 
proposals:  first,  establish  a  job  train- 
ing grants  system  designed  to  provide 
states  with  incentives  and  funds  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  getting  the  long- 
term  unemployed  that  are  collecting 
unemployment  insurance  to  enroll  in 
job  training  programs  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  of  their  unemployment: 
second,  provide  employers  and  em- 
ployees with  the  option  of  establishing 
"individual  training  accounts  "  which 
would  be  available  to  workers  to 
obtain  any  necessary  training  or  re- 
training: and  third,  provide  businesses 
a  25-percent  tax  credit  to  be  applied 
against  training  expenditures  above  a 
firm's  3-year  average  training  costs. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  train- 
ing grants  legislation  is  to  establish  in- 
centives to  encourage  the  States  to  de- 
velop programs  specifically  designed 
to  place  identified  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals  that  are  collecting 
unemployment  insurance,  in  State-ap- 
proved job  training  programs  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  of  their  unem- 
ployment. To  my  knowledge,  there  are 
no  incentives  currently  in  place  that 
encourage  hard-to-employ  individuals 
that  are  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  simultaneously  enroll  in 
training  programs  that  will  enhance 
their  marketability  in  the  labor  force. 
The  majority  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed indivi(iuals  are  lacking  in  mar- 
ketable jobs  skills,  and  as  a  practical 
matter,  unless  these  people  receive 
training  to  develop  needed  skills,  there 
is  little  chance  they  will  ever  obtain 
permanent  and  productive  private 
sector  work. 

Under  Federal  law,  no  State  may 
deny  unemployment  benefits  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  enrolled  in  job  train- 
ing programs  with  State  approval. 
However,  unless  the  unemployed  are 
actually  enrolled  in  training  programs 
with  State  approval,  State  law  require- 
ments relating  to  "availability  for 
work",  "active  search  for  work",  or 
"refusal  to  accept  work"  create  a 
direct  and  powerful  disincentive  for 
the  majority  of  unemployed  people  to 
enroll  in  job  training  programs,  since 
they  would  forfeit  their  eligibility  for 
unemployment  compensation  by  doing 
so. 

In  fact,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  collecting  unemployment  bene- 
fits are  actually  enrolled  in  training 
programs.  For  example,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  of  the  7 
million  unemployment  insurance 
claimants  nationwide  registered  with 
the  Employment  Service  at  any  given 
time  during  fiscal  year  1982.  only 
17.680.  or  one-quarter  of  1  percent, 
were  enrolled  in  training  programs 
while  collecting  benefits.  In  Georgia, 
of  the  190.000  unemployment  insur- 
ance claimants  registered  with  the 
Employment    Service    in    fiscal    year 
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1982.  only  870.  or  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent,  were  simultaneously  en- 
rolled in  training.  In  Massachusetts, 
only  38  of  the  148.022  insured  unem- 
ployed registered  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service  participated  in  job  train- 
ing, and  in  California  only  1.140  of  the 
average  546.140  insured  unemployed 
were  enrolled  in  training  programs. 
So.  it  is  clear  that  we  as  a  Nation  are 
failing  miserably  in  doing  anything 
significant  to  help  the  long-term  un- 
employed develop  new  skills  to  im- 
prove their  own  chances  of  rejoining 
the  active  labor  force. 

While  the  States  have  been  at  the 
vanguard  in  promoting  innovative  job 
training  programs,  the  scarcity  of  job 
training  funds  has  limited  the  States' 
abilities  to  promote  participation 
among  the  long-term  unemployed  in 
existing  job  training  programs  on  a 
wide  scale.  At  the  same  time.  State 
employment  agency  personnel  have 
little  incentive  to  place  unemployed 
individuals  in  job  training  programs, 
since  their  principal  responsibility  is 
successful  job  placemento.  Similarly, 
the  main  responsibility  of  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  agencies  is 
to  disburse  unemployment  checks  to 
qualified  individuals,  not  to  advise 
claimants  on  job  training  opportuni- 
ties. As  a  direct  consequence,  and  not 
surprisingly,  no  one  is  charged  with 
the  mandate,  let  alone  the  responsibil- 
ity, to  promote  job  training,  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  people  en- 
rolled in  training  with  State  approval 
is  tragically  small. 

The  job  training  grants  program 
proposed  in  the  first  bill  will  help  re- 
verse this  state  of  affairs.  Under  my 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
coordination  with  the  SecrtHary  of 
Education,  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish a  grant  program  to  help  State  gov- 
ernments finance  the  enrollment  of 
the  long-term  unemployed  in  State-ap- 
proved job  training  programs  Pro- 
gram participants  would  remain  eligi- 
ble to  collect  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  while  in  training,  since  indi- 
viduals enrolled  in  these  training  pro- 
grams would  be  in  training  with  the 
approval  of  the  State.  Further,  pro- 
gram participants  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits,  or  who 
would  exhaust  them  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  training,  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  training  payments  for  the  du- 
ration of  their  training,  subject  to  an 
overall  time  limit  of  collecting  both 
unemployment  compensation  and 
training  payments.  The  training  pay- 
ments would  equal  the  dollar  amount 
that  would  have  been  provided  to  that 
individual  if  they  were  to  continue 
their  eligibility  under  the  States  un- 
employment insurance  system,  would 
be  administered  directly  by  the  State 
UI  agencies,  and  would  be  funded 
from  Federal  general  revenues. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
bill,  a  State  must  adopt  a  plan  accepta- 


ble to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  demon- 
strating that  the  State: 

Has  established  or  will  establish  col- 
laborative mechanisms  to  develop, 
monitor  and,  where  appropriate,  con- 
duct the  programs  described  in  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  below.  These  col- 
laborative mechanisms  should  at  least 
involve  private  sector  representatives, 
including  business  and  labor,  and  the 
following  State  and  local  authorities: 
First,  unemployment  insurance 
agency;  second,  employment  service; 
third,  vocational/technical  education 
systems;  and  fourth,  economic  devel- 
opment authorities. 

Is  designing  or  has  designed  training 
programs  so  that  hard-to-employ  and 
dislocated  workers  are  enrolled  in  job 
training  programs  in  the  earliest  possi- 
ble stages  of  their  initial  eligibility  to 
collect  unemployment  compensation 
under  the  State's  existing  UI  program; 

Is  directly  supporting  or  will  directly 
support  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  special  programs  for  the  re- 
training of  hard-to-employ  and  dislo- 
cated workers  in  identified  skills-short- 
age areas; 

Will  not  require  the  creation  of  new 
State  agencies  or  bureaucracies. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  fundamental  premise  of  this  train- 
ing grants  proposal  is  that  it  makes  no 
sense  to  permit  people  who  we  know 
are  unlikely  to  find  jobs  unless 
trained,  to  collect  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  up  to  65  weeks,  and  in  the  in- 
terim, do  nothing  to  improve  their 
chances  of  finding  work  by  the  time 
their  unemployment  benefits  are  ex- 
hausted. Yet  this  is  exactly  what  we 
have  permitted  to  happen.  My  propos- 
als, particularly  this  grant  program,  is 
an  effort  to  reverse  the  poor  record  of 
simultaneously  training  those  who  are 
collecting  unemployment.  In  light  of 
the  limited  existing  participation  in 
training  by  the  long-term  unemployed, 
I  believe  this  propo.sal  also  introduced 
a  degree  of  coordination  to  the  current 
disjointed  Federal  and  State  efforts  in 
dealing  with  structural  unemploy- 
ment. 

By  allowing  a  greater  number  of  un- 
employed people  to  collect  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and/or  federally  sup- 
ported training  payments  while  in 
training,  my  proposal  encourages 
hard-to-employ  people  to  develop 
skills  that  will  permit  them  to  obtain 
productive  private  sector  jobs.  More- 
over, since  the  proposal  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  a  greater  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  use  their  out-of-work  time 
productively,  and  decreases  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  return  to  the  un- 
employment lines,  it  represents  a 
much  wiser  use  of  taxpayers  money. 
In  addition,  since  the  training  grants 
proposal  would  use  existing  State 
agencies  and  delivery  systems,  the  cre- 
ation of  costly  bureaucracies  is  avoid- 
ed, and  the  program  can  be  imple- 
mented very  quickly. 


As  important  for  what  this  bill  does, 
the  program  does  not  tamper  with  the 
Federal  unemployment  insurance 
system  in  any  way.  Training  payments 
for  job  trainees  who  have  exhausted 
all  unemployment  benefits  would  be 
funded  out  of  Federal  general  reve- 
nues. As  a  result,  providing  subsistence 
funds  for  trainees  would  not  drain  the 
UI  trust  funds.  At  the  same  time,  the 
program  encourages  a  greater  degree 
of  cooperation  among  the  State  and 
local  authorities  and  the  private 
sector.  In  short,  the  training  grants 
proposal  represents  a  needed  reorien- 
tation in  our  national  priorities  con- 
cerning investment  in  human  capital, 
and  by  focusing  on  skills  development, 
helps  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
growing  structural  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  in  this 
legislative  package  builds  on  a  concept 
developed  by  Mr.  Pat  Choate.  senior 
policy  analyst  at  TRW.  It  encourages 
the  establishment  of  savings  accounts 
to  help  workers  finance  the  cost  of 
needed  retraining.  As  the  structure  of 
American  industry  continues  to 
change,  and  the  permanent  displace- 
ment of  labor  grows  in  magnitude,  the 
need  for  self-financing  sources  of 
training  funds  will  also  grow  in  impor- 
tance. For  example,  heavy  manufac- 
turing industries,  faced  with  rising 
labor  costs,  declining  productivity,  and 
stiff  import  competition,  are  perma- 
nently reducing  the  size  of  their  labor 
forces  and  increasing  the  pace  of  in- 
vestments in  automation  and  technol- 
ogy. This  process  is  just  beginning  and 
will  likely  continue  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  face  a  tremendous  labor 
displacement  problem,  with  the  major 
ity  of  the  displaced  workers  still  in 
their  prime  working  years.  These  dis- 
placed workers  will  have  to  receive 
training  in  skills  that  are,  and  will  be, 
in  demand  by  business  in  the  future. 
The  costs  associated  with  these  in- 
creased training  needs  will  be  enor- 
mous, and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  finance  all 
or  even  a  significant  portion  of  those 
training  costs  in  light  of  the  Federal 
budgetary  situation. 

To  help  finance  these  training  and 
retraining  costs,  I  propose  allowing 
employers  and  employees  to  establish 
'ax-deductible  training  account.s.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  would  be  al- 
lowed to  jointly  contribute  up  to 
$6,000  into  these  individual  training 
accounts  (ITA's).  with  the  amounts 
contributed  by  each  to  be  m.utually 
agreed  upon  between  the  employer 
and  employee.  Under  the  proposal, 
contributions  made  by  both  parties 
into  ITA's  would  be  tax  deductible,  up 
to  $1,000  per  year,  per  party.  Employ- 
ees could  use  the  accumulated  ITA 
contributions  to  obtain  retraining,  and 
if  necessary,  to  cover  relocation  and 
job-search  expenses.  The  choice  of  the 


training,  and  the  provider,  would  be 
left  up  to  the  worker,  and,  as  with  the 
GI  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
would  certify  training  establishments. 

If  the  training  account  is  not  used 
by  the  time  an  employee  retires,  the 
money  would  revert,  with  the  accumu- 
lated interest,  to  the  employer  and 
employee  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective contribution.  If  the  employee 
voluntarily  leaves,  the  respective  con- 
tributions into  the  ITA  would  be  re- 
funded to  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. The  employee  could  roll,  over 
his/her  portion  of  the  ITA  contribu- 
tions into  a  new  ITA;  if  the  employee 
does  not  roll  over  his/her  portion  into 
a  new  ITA,  the  funds  would  be  treated 
as  income  to  the  employee,  however. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  con- 
cept of  allowing  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  establish  training  accounts 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  particular- 
ly in  this  era  of  changing  industrial 
structure  and  scarce  Federal  funds.  It 
is  to  our  advantage  individually,  and 
as  a  society,  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
this  change  and  dislocation,  just  as  we 
should  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  pre- 
pare for  our  retirement  years.  By  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  indi- 
vidual training  accounts,  we  could  sig- 
nificantly ease  this  very  difficult  tran- 
sition for  millions  of  American  work- 
ers involuntarily  dislocated  from  their 
present  jobs. 

In  addition  to  being  self-financing, 
simple  to  understand  and  easy  to  ad- 
minister, the  financial  burden  of  the 
ITA's  on  the  employer  and  employee 
is  limited,  and  if  not  used  for  training 
purposes,  the  funds  could  supplement 
the  worker's  retirement  savings  or 
estate.  Further,  the  proposal  has  the 
added  advantage  of  providing  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility.  The  certification 
process  provides  greater  assurances  of 
quality  training,  and  since  the  worker 
would  have  an  equity  interest  in  the 
ITA,  the  funds  would  probably  be 
spent  more  wisely.  Moreover,  wide- 
spread use  of  ITA's  would  further  en- 
courage savings  that  will  aid  the  cap- 
ital markets.  Similarly,  the  strains  on 
State  unemployment  insurance  trust 
funds  could  be  minimized  because  dis- 
placed workers  with  ITA's  will  be  more 
financially  able  to  enroll  themselves  in 
training  programs  of  their  own  choos- 
ing to  assist  them  in  more  quickly  re- 
entering the  labor  force.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  changes  that  will  be  taking 
place  in  the  U.S.  labor  market,  encour- 
aging the  establishment  of  individual 
training  accounts  would  be  a  prudent 
policy  step. 

The  third  bill  in  this  series  would 
provide  businesses  with  an  additional 
incentive  to  continually  upgrade  the 
skills  level  of  their  employees.  Over 
the  last  15  years,  the  U.S.  economy 
has  experienced  a  steady  deterioration 
in  its  productivity  growth.  While  disin- 
centives to  capital  formation  and  in- 
vestment have  contributed  to  this  de- 


cline in  productivity,  insufficient  in- 
vestment in  our  human  capital  is 
equally  at  the  root  of  our  poor  produc- 
tivity performance.  Although  the  pri- 
vate sector  spends  over  S30  billion  a 
year  on  training,  the  speed  with  which 
the  structure  of  the  economy  is  chang- 
ing will  create  training  demands  that 
will  far  exceed  the  private  sector's  cur- 
rent training  activities.  Consequently, 
many  feel  that  incentives  must  be  es- 
tablished that  are  specifically  designed 
to  encourage  employers  to  provide 
training  for  upgrading  labor's  skills 
and/or  obtaining  new  skills.  To  pro- 
vide such  an  incentive,  I  am  proposing 
that  businesses  be  allowed  to  take  a 
25-percent  tax  credit,  to  be  applied 
against  training  expenditures  incurred 
above  the  previous  3-year  average. 
This  training  tax  credit  would  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  existing  25-percent 
tax  credit  for  research  and  develop- 
ment spending  that  was  enacted  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
The  25-percent  training  tax  credit 
would  be  in  addition  to  any  other  de- 
duction allowed  the  taxpayer. 

In  my  view,  labor  training  expenses 
incurred  by  businesses  should  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Tax  Code 
affords  capital  outlays  on  plant  and 
equipment,  research  and  development 
spending  or  accelerated  depreciation. 
By  allowing  a  training  tax  credit,  busi- 
ness spending  on  labor  training  will  be 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  outlays  on 
plant  and  equipment,  and  on  R&D 
spending.  Further,  by  providing  for  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  of  training  ex- 
penditures, the  training  credit  institu- 
tionalizes the  need  to  continually  up- 
grade the  quality  of  the  American 
labor  force.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  since  the  training  would  be  pro- 
vided by  and  within  the  private  sector, 
there  would  be  greater  assurance  that 
the  training  received  is  immediately 
and  productively  used.  In  sum,  with 
the  strong  likehood  that  structural  un- 
employment will  remain  high 
throughout  the  decade,  it  makes  sense 
to  establish  a  tax  incentive  designed  to 
encourage  investments  in  the  quality 
of  our  human  capital,  and  help  insure 
that  the  American  work  force  can 
meet  the  Nation's  changing  industrial 
and  national  security  needs. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
the  bulk  of  the  hiring  necessary  to  sig- 
nificantly and  permanently  address 
this  Nation's  unemployment  problem 
must  be  done  in  the  private  sector. 
Further,  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
significant  private  sector  employment 
growth  is  in  the  small  business  com- 
munity. I  have  already  introduced  bills 
that  would  increase  the  program  levels 
for  three  highly  successful  programs 
at  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
including  the  "503"  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company  program  (S.  742);  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company 
(SBIC)  program  (S.  743);  and  the  Mi- 
nority   Enterprise    SBIC    (MESBIC) 


program  (S.  744).  These  programs, 
through  a  partnership  with  the  pri- 
vate venture  capital  sector,  provide  an 
additional  source  of  needed  capital  for 
small  business  to  assist  them  in  their 
growth  and  development.  Hearings 
have  already  been  held  in  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunittee  on  these 
bills,  and  they  have  been  combined 
into  an  authorization  bill  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee (S.  1323).  This  bill  is  awaiting 
action  by  the  Senate.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House, 
as  well.  These  three  proposals  relating 
to  increasing  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
panding the  job  creation  potential  in 
the  small  business  sector,  form  an  ad- 
ditional and  important  element  of  my 
total  job  training  package. 

While  I  have  been  working  with  the 
education,  tax,  labor,  and  small  busi- 
ness communities  in  the  development 
of  these  proposals,  some  of  the  ideas 
may  need  to  be  further  refined.  I 
would  welcome  constructive  comments 
on  the  principles  of  this  approach,  and 
on  the  specifics  of  the  three  bills,  from 
those  wno  have  an  interest  in,  or  a  re- 
sponsibility for,  hiring  and  training. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  already 
addressed  a  portion  of  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  in  job  training 
through  the  enactment  last  year  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA),  and  I  supported  that  bill.  But 
as  we  pursue  efforts  to  improve  the  vi- 
ability of  the  American  work  force.  I 
feel  it  is  critically  important  to  recog- 
nize the  dilemma  we  face  as  a  Nation. 
The  task  of  successfully  upgrading 
labor's  skills  will  require  an  enormous 
Federal  financial  commitment  at  a 
time  when  we  are  incurring  huge  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits.  Until  those  defi- 
cits are  eliminated,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  commit  the  resources  which  I  be- 
lieve are  necessary  to  adequately  ad- 
dress the  structural  problems  that 
exist  today  in  the  labor  market.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  we  cannot 
afford  to  postpone  any  longer  the  be- 
ginning steps  of  coordinating  the  re- 
sources we  are  already  commiting  to 
job  training. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  with  Senator  Huddleston  will 
build  on  the  work  we  have  begun  in 
this  critical  area  by  presenting  a  co- 
ordinated package  of  job  training  pro- 
posals that  will  maximize  the  efficient 
use  of  limited  Federal  resources,  and 
increase  the  likelihood  that  those  who 
receive  training  will  be  better  able  to 
perform  the  jobs  of  today,  and  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  for  the  jobs  of  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  fact  sheets  on  these  bills,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet  on  Job  Training  Grant 

Proposal 

the  problem 

Currently,  there  are  no  incentives  in  place 
that  encourage  hard-to-employ  individuals 
that  are  drawing  unemployment  compensa 
tion.  to  simultaneously  enroll  in  training 
programs  that  enhance  their  marketability 
in  the  labor  market.  In  1982.  34^^  of  the  un 
employed  were  out  of  work  for  over  15 
weeks,  and  the  majority  of  these  long-term 
unemployed  individuals  are  lacking  in  mar 
ketable  jobs  skills.  As  a  practical  matter, 
unless  these  people  receive  training  to  help 
them  develop  needed  jobs  skills,  there  is 
little  chance  that  they  will  ever  obtain  per 
manent  and  productive  private  sector  work. 

Under  Federal  law.  no  state  may  deny  un- 
employment benefits  to  individuals  enrolled 
in  job  training  programs  with  state  approv- 
al. However,  unless  the  unemployed  are  en- 
rolled in  training  programs  with  state  ap- 
proval, state  law  requirements  relating  to 
availability  for  work",  ■active  search  for 
work",  or  refusal  to  accept  work",  create  a 
direct  and  powerful  disincentive  for  the  ma 
jority  of  unemployed  people  to  enroll  in  job 
training  programs,  since  they  would  forfeit 
their  eligibility  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation by  doing  so. 

In  fact,  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
collecting  unemployment  benefits  are  en- 
rolled in  training  programs.  For  example, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
of  the  7  million  unemployment  insurance 
claimants  across  the  country  registered  with 
the  Employment  Service  at  any  given  time 
during  FY  1982.  only  17.680.  or  one  quarter 
of  one  percent,  were  enrolled  in  training 
programs  while  collecting  benefits.  In  Geor- 
gia, of  the  190,000  unemployment  insurance 
claimants  registered  with  the  Employment 
Service  in  FY  1982.  only  870.  or  less  than 
one  half  of  one  percent,  were  simultaneous- 
ly enrolled  in  training.  In  Massachusetts, 
only  38  of  the  148.022  insured  unemployed 
registered  with  the  Employment  Service 
participated  in  job  training,  and  in  Califor- 
nia only  1.140  of  the  546.140  insured  unem 
ployed  were  enrolled  in  training  programs. 
So.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  failing  to  offer  any 
significant  help  to  the  unemployed  to  im- 
prove their  chances  of  rejoining  the  active 
labor  force  through  retraining. 

While  the  states  have  been  at  the  van- 
guard in  promoting  innovative  job  training 
programs,  the  scarcity  of  job  training  funds 
has  limited  the  states  abilities  to  promote 
participation  among  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  existing  job  training  programs  on 
wide  scale.  At  the  same  time,  state  employ- 
ment agency  personnel  have  little  incentive 
to  place  unemployed  individuals  in  job 
training  programs,  since  their  principal  re- 
sponsibility is  successful  job  placements. 
Similarly,  the  main  responsibility  of  the 
state  unemployment  insurance  agencies  is 
to  disburse  unemployment  checks  to  quali- 
fied individuals,  not  to  advise  claimants  on 
job  training  opportunities.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  number  of  unemployed  people 
enrolled  in  training  with  state  approval  is 
minuscule. 

SUMMARY  or  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  will  provide  an  incentive  to 
establish  mechanisms  to  develop  programs 
specifically  designed  to  plac"  identified 
long-term  unemployed  individuals  in  aiale- 
approved  job  training  programs  at  the  earli- 
est possible  stage  of  their  unemployment. 


Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  co 
ordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
would  be  required  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  help  state  governments  finance  the 
enrollment  of  the  long-term  unemployed  in 
state-approved  job  training  programs.  Pro 
gram  participants  would  remain  eligible  to 
collect  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
while  in  training,  since  individuals  enrolled 
in  these  training  programs  would  be  "in 
training  with  state  approval."  In  addition, 
program  participants  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits,  or  who  would 
exhaust  them  prior  to  completion  of  train 
ing.  would  be  eligible  to  receive  training 
payments  for  the  duration  of  their  training, 
subject  to  an  overall  time  limit  of  collecting 
both  unemployment  compensation  and 
training  payments.  The  training  payments 
would  equal  the  dollar  amount  that  would 
have  been  provided  under  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  (UI>  system,  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  state  unemployment  in 
surance  agencies,  and  funded  out  of  Federal 
general  revenues. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  the  bill,  a 
state  must  adopt  a  plan  demonstrating  that: 

A.  It  has  established  or  will  establish  col- 
laborative mechanisms  to  develop,  monitor 
and.  where  appropri.iie,  conduct  the  pro- 
grams described  in  paragraphs  (B)  and  <C) 
below.  This  collaboration  should  involve  at 
least  the  following  state  and  local  authori 
ties: 

(1)  Unemployment  insura:ice  agency; 

(2)  Employment  service; 

(3)  Vocational/technical  education 
system: 

(4)  Economic  development  authorities: 
and 

(5)  Private  sector  representatives,  includ- 
ing business  and  labor, 

B.  It  is  designing  or  has  designed  training 
programs,  so  that  hard-to-employ  dislocated 
workers  are  enrolled  in  job  training  pro- 
grams at  the  earliest  possible  point  in  their 
initial  eligibility  to  collect  unemployment 
compensation  under  that  states  regular 
program, 

C.  It  is  directly  supporting  or  will  directly 
support  the  design  and  implementation  of 
special  programs  for  the  retraining  of  hard- 
to-employ  and  dislocated  workers  in  identi- 
fied skills-shortage  areas. 

D.  It  will  not  require  the  creation  of  new 
state  agencies  or  bureaucracies. 

RATIONALE  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  fundamental  premi.se  of  this  training 
grants  proposal  is  that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
permit  people  we  know  are  unlikely  to  find 
jobs  unless  trained  to  collect  unemployment 
benefits  for  up  to  65  weeks,  and  in  the  inter- 
im do  nothing  to  improve  their  chances  of 
finding  work  by  the  time  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  exhausted.  Unfortunate- 
ly, under  existing  conditions,  this  is  exactly 
what  happens. 

By  encouraging  the  stales  to  develop  and/ 
or  expand  existing  programs  that  are  de- 
signed to  quickly  identify  hard-to-employ 
and  permanently  displaced  workers,  and  to 
then  get  those  individuals  enrolled  in  train- 
ing programs  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  proposal  introduces  a  degree  of  coordi- 
nation to  the  present  disjointed  manner  in 
dealing  with  structural  unemployment, 

BENEFITS  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

By  allowing  the  unemployed  to  collect  un- 
employment benefits  and/or  federally-sup- 
ported training  payments  while  in  training, 
the  hardto-employ  will  be  encouraged  to 
develop  skills  that  will  permit  them  to 
obtain  productive  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 


It  represents  a  much  wi.ser  use  of  taxpay- 
ers" money  since  it  makes  it  possible  for  the 
unemployed  to  use  their  time  out  of  work 
productively,  and  decreases  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  return  to  the  unemployment 
lines. 

It  uses  existing  state  agencies  and  delivery 
systems,  thus  avoiding  the  creation  of  new 
costly  bureaucracies. 

The  program  can  be  implemented  quickly 
because  it  uses  existing  state  agencies  and 
delivery  systems. 

The  program  does  not  tamper  with  or 
change  the  unemployment  insurance  system 
in  any  way:  also,  since  training  payments 
for  job  trainees  who  have  exhausted  all  un- 
employment benefits  would  be  funded  out 
of  Federal  general  revenues,  providing  train- 
ing payments  does  not  drain  the  UI  trust 
funds. 

It  represents  a  needed  reorientation  in  our 
national  priorities  concerning  investment  In 
human  capital:  it  places  a  premium  on  skills 
development,  which  helps  gets  to  the  root 
of  the  growing  structural  unemployment 
problem. 

The  program  encourages  the  use  of  well- 
tested  training  programs  that  have  been 
successfully  piloted  in  many  states. 

It  encourages  a  greater  degree  of  coopera- 
tion among  state  and  local  authorities  and 
the  private  sector,  a  necessary  requirement 
to  reduce  structural  unemployment. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Tax  Credit  for  Business 
Training  Expenses 

the  problem 
Over  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  U,S,  econo- 
my has  experienced  a  steady  deterioration 
in  its  productivity  growth.  If  this  reduced 
productivity  is  not  reversed,  inflationary 
pressures  will  mount,  the  competitiveness  of 
American  business  will  continue  to  suffer, 
and  the  American  standard  of  living  will  de- 
teriorate. While  disincentives  to  capital  for- 
mation and  investment  have  contributed  to 
declining  productivity,  insufficient  invest- 
ment in  our  human  capital  stock  is  equally 
at  the  root  of  our  poor  productivity  per- 
formance. Technological  innovation,  chang- 
ing industrial  structure  and  the  maturation 
of  many  industries  are  placing  a  premium 
on  greater  productivity.  Although  the  pri- 
vate sector  spends  over  $30  billion  a  year  on 
training,  the  speed  with  which  the  structure 
of  the  economy  is  changing  will  create  train- 
ing demands  which  will  exceed  the  private 
sectors  current  training  activities.  Conse- 
quently, many  feel  that  incentives  must  be 
established  that  are  designed  to  encourage 
employers  to  provide  training  for  upgrading 
and/or  obtaining  new  skills. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  bill  proposes  that  businesses  be  pro- 
vided with  a  25'^r  tax  credit  to  be  applied 
against  training  expenditures  above  the 
firm's  average  training  expenditures  during 
the  three  previous  years.  This  training  tax 
credit  would  be  the  counterpart  of  the  exist- 
ing 25'^f  tax  credit  for  research  and  develop- 
ment that  was  enacted  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981.  The  proposed  25% 
training  tax  credit  would  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  deduction  allowed  the  taxpayer. 

RATIONALE  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

Labor  training  expenses  incurred  by  busi- 
nesses should  receive  the  same  treatment  in 
the  tax  code  afforded  to  spending  on  plant 
and  equipment,  and  on  R&D  spending. 
From  a  public  policy  standpoint,  it  makes 
just  as  much  sense  to  encourage  quality  im- 
provements in  the  human  capital  as  it  does 


to  promote  quality  improvements  in  plant 
and  equipment.  Given  the  strong  likelihood 
that  structural  unemployment  will  rise 
throughout  the  decade,  it  makes  even  more 
sense  to  establish  an  incentive  specifically 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  capabil- 
ity of  the  American  labor  force. 

BENEFITS  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

It  places  business  spending  on  labor  train- 
ing on  the  same  basis  as  spending  on  plant 
and  equipment. 

By  providing  more  favorable  treatment  of 
training  expenditures  in  the  tax  code,  the 
proposal  institutionalizes  the  need  to  con- 
tinually upgrade  the  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force. 

The  training  provided  would  be  done  by. 
and  within  the  business  sector,  insuring 
that  the  training  received  could  be  immedi- 
ately and  productively  used. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Individual  Training 
Accounts  Proposal 
the  problem 
The  structure  of  American  industry  is 
changing  rapidly,  causing  severe  disloca- 
tions in  the  labor  market.  Heavy  manufac- 
turing industries,  faced  with  rising  labor 
costs,  declining  productivity,  and  stiff 
import  competition,  are  permanently  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  their  labor  forces  and  increas- 
ing the  pace  of  investments  in  automation 
and  technology.  This  process  is  just  begin- 
ning and  will  likely  continue  through  the 
remainder  of  the  century.  As  a  consequence, 
we  face  a  labor  displacement  problem  of 
massive  proportions,  with  the  majority  of 
the  displaced  workers  still  in  their  prime 
working  years.  These  displaced  workers  will 
have  to  receive  training  in  skills  that,  are 
and  will  be.  in  demand  for  the  forseeable 
future.  The  costs  associated  with  these  in- 
creased training  needs  will  be  enormous, 
and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Federal 
government  to  finance  even  a  significant 
portion  of  those  training  costs  in  light  of  its 
own  budgetary  situation, 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

To  help  finance  these  training  and  re- 
training costs,  the  bill  proposes  allowing  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  establish  tax-de- 
ductible accounts,  earmarked  for  training 
and/or  retraining.  Employers  and  employ- 
ees would  be  allowed  to  jointly  contribute 
up  to  $6,000  into  these  Individual  Training 
Accounts  (ITAs),  with  the  amounts  contrib- 
uted by  each  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employee.  Under 
the  proposal,  contributions  made  by  each 
party  into  ITAs  would  be  tax-deductible,  up 
to  $1,000  per  year  each.  Employees  could 
use  the  accumulated  ITA  contributions  to 
obtain  training  and  to  cover  relocation  and 
job-search  expenses.  The  choice  of  the 
training  and  the  provider  would  be  left  up 
to  the  worker,  and,  as  with  the  G.I.  bill,  the 
Federal  government  would  certify  training 
establishments.  If  the  training  account  is 
not  used,  the  money  would  revert  with  in- 
terest to  the  employer  and  employee  upon 
the  employee's  death  or  retirement.  If  the 
employee  voluntarily  leaves  the  job.  the  em- 
ployer's contributions  into  the  ITA  would 
be  refunded  to  the  employer,  with  interest, 
and  the  employee  could  'roll  over"  his/her 
portion  of  the  ITA  contributions  into  a  new 
ITA, 

RATIONALE  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  structure  of  the  U,S.  economy  will 
always  be  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  demand  for  differing  types  of 
labor   skills   will   also   change.   No   one   is 


immune  from  the  impact  of  the  changing 
structure  of  American  industry.  As  a  re.sull. 
it  is  to  our  advantage  as  a  society  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  these  changes  and  worker  dis- 
locations by  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  self-financing  mechanisms  to  help  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  dislocation  when  it  does 
occur. 

benefits  of  THE  PROPOSAL 

It  is  self-financing,  and  simple  to  under- 
stand and  administer. 

Since  the  worker  has  an  equity  interest  in 
the  training  account,  the  funds  will  prob- 
ably be  used  more  wisely. 

The  financial  burden  to  the  employer  and 
employee  is  limited,  and  the  funds  can  sup- 
plement the  worker's  retirement  savings  or 
estate  if  unused. 

Savings  will  be  encouraged,  which  will  aid 
the  capital  markets,  especially  during  times 
of  high  federal  borrowing. 

The  proposal  provides  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility,  and  the  certification  process  pro- 
vides greater  assurance  of  quality  training. 

Strains  on  the  state  unemployment  insur- 
ance funds  will  be  minimized  since  displaced 
workers  with  ITA's  will  more  likely  enroll  in 
training  course  that  will  assist  them  to  more 
quickly  reenter  the  labor  force. 

S.  1799 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Training  for  the 
Unemployed  Assistance  Act"'. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  to  support  job  training  programs  under 
which  job  training  is  furnished  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  unemployed  individuals,  particu- 
larly long-term  unemployed  individuals  and 
dislocated  workers,  and 

(2)  to  strengthen  the  coordination  be- 
tween business  concerns  and  State  agencies 
and  local  offices  responsible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits,  for  employ- 
ment services,  for  vocational  education, 
technical  education,  and  other  job  training 
activities  within  the  State. 

definitions 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "dislocated  workers"  means 
individuals  determined  to  be  dislocated 
workers  under  section  302  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  and  additional  individ- 
uals determined  to  be  dislocated  workers  in 
accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State. 

(Z)  The  term  "local  education  agency"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by  sec- 
tion 195(10)  of  the  Vocation  Education  Act 
of  1963, 

(4)  The  term  'long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals" means  individuals  who  are  unem- 
ployed for  at  least  fifteen  weeks, 

(5)  The  term  'postsecondary  education  in- 
stitution" has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  by  section  195(12)  of  the  Vocation 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor, 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(8)  The  term  "State  board  "  has  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section  195(9) 
of  the  Vocation  Education  Act  of  1963, 

(9)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  195(11)  of  the  Vocation  Education 
Act  of  1963, 


(10)  The  term  "unemployed  individuals" 
means  individuals  who  are  without  jobs  and 
who  want  and  are  available  for  work.  The 
determination  of  whether  individuals  are 
without  jobs  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  defining  individuals  as  unemployed. 

job  training  assistance  program 
authorized 

Sec  4,  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  job 
training  programs  for  unemployed  individ- 
uals, particularly  for  long-term  unemployed 
individuals  and  dislocated  workers. 

(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

USES  op  funds 
Sec    5.   Grants   under   this   Act   may   be 
used— 

(1)  for  job  training  programs  for  unem- 
ployed individuals,  particularly  long-term 
unemployed  individuals  and  dislocated 
workers,  and  support  services: 

(2)  for  training  payments  for  unemployed 
individuals,  including  long-term  unemployed 
individuals,  paid  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
proved State  plan  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  for  improving  the  mechanisms  under 
which— 

(A)  the  State  agency  established  pursuant 
to  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
local  offices  of  that  agency  having  responsi- 
bility for  unemployment  compensation  serv- 
ices; 

(B)  the  State  agency  and  local  offices  of 
such  agency  furnishing  employment  serv- 
ices within  the  State; 

(C)  the  State  board  with  respect  to  voca- 
tional education  component  of  job  training 
program  for  which  assistance  is  sought: 

(D)  the  State  educational  agency  and 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  with 
respect  to  technical  education  and  other 
educational  components  of  the  job  training 
program  for  which  assistance  is  sought:  and 

(E)  business  concerns; 

will  cooperate  to  carry  out  the  job  training 
program  within  the  State;  and 

(4)  such  additional  State  services  as  may 
improve  the  provisions  of  job  training  pro- 
grams within  the  State  as  is  consistent  with 
the  approved  State  plan  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act, 

state  plan  applications 
Sec  6,  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall— 

( 1 )  designate  an  agency  of  the  State  to  be 
determined  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
the  job  training  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act; 

(2)  describe  the  purposes  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought  in  accordance  with  section  5. 
with  special  emphasis  on  job  training  pro- 
grams for  retraining  dislocated  workers  in 
skilled  shortage  job  classifications; 
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(3)  describe  the  arrangements  for  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  in  the  job  training 
program  between— 

(A)  the  State  agency  established  pursuant 
to  title  ni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
local  offices  of  that  agency  having  responsi- 
bility for  unemployment  compensation  serv 
ices; 

(B)  the  State  agency  and  local  offices  of 
such  agency  furnishing  emplojment  serv 
ices  within  the  State; 

(C>  the  State  board  with  respect  to  voca- 
tiunal  education  component  of  job  training 
program  for  which  assistance  is  sought; 

(D)  the  State  educational  agency  and 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  with 
respect  to  technical  education  and  other 
educational  components  of  the  job  training 
program  for  which  assistance  is  sought  and 

(E)  business  concerns  within  the  State: 
<4)  provide  for  the  payment  of  training 

payments  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  7: 

<5>  describe  the  training  activities  to  be 
furnished  by  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  agencies  and  organizations  providing 
job  training,  including  arrangements  for  the 
supervision  of  such  training  by  the  State 
board  and  the  State  educational  agency; 

<6i  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  funds 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  proper  disbursal  of  and  .ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  "he  State 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  ill  The  Secretary  shall  expeditiously 
grant  approval  of  any  State  plan  application 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Such  approval  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Secretary  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  for  those  elements 
of  the  application  required  by  paragraphs  3 
(C).  3  (D>,  and  5  of  subsection  <a). 

TRAINING  PAYMKNT:  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  7.  la)  That  portion  of  the  grant  to 
each  State  for  training  payments  made 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec 
tion  6  shall  l)e- 

(1)  deposited  into  a  separate  account 
within  the  unemployment  trust  funds  of  the 
State; 

(2)  made  to  individuals  who  are  enrolled 
in  training  with  State  approval  and  only 
while  actually  enrolled  in  such  training; 

(3)  made  to  individuals  through  the  exist- 
ing State  agency  responsible  for  distributing 
unemployment  benefits;  and 

(4)  made  on  a  periodic  basis  equal  to  the 
period  under  which  any  individual  who 
qualifies  for  unemployment  benefits  under 
applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
la»  would  receive  such  benefit. 

(b)  Training  payments  made  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  6  may 
not  exceed— 

(1)  for  any  unemployed  individual  who 
qualifies  for  unemployment  l)enefils  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  weekly  unemployment 
benefit  available  under  the  applicable  provi 
sions  of  Federal  and  State  law  to  such  indi 
vidual  for  the  length  of  the  period  of  the 
job  training  minus  the  period  during  which 
such  benefits  are  actually  paid  to  such  indi- 
vidual; 

'2)  for  unemployed  individuals  who  are  re- 
ceiving unemployment  benefits  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  an  amount  equal 
to  weekly  unemployment  lienefits  available 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 
and  State  law  to  such  individuals  for  the 
length  of  the  period  of  job  training  minus 
the  period  during  which  such  benefits  are 


paid  to  such  individual  aft«r  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  for  unemployed  individuals  who  have 
exhausted  unemployment  benefits  available 
under  all  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  weekly  unemploy- 
ment benelit  previously  paid  to  such  indi- 
vidual for  the  period  of  the  job  training  pro- 
gram. 

<c)  In  no  case  may  an  individual  receive  a 
training  payment  under  subsections  <a)  and 
<b>  plus  unemployment  benefits  paid  pursu- 
ant to  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  78  weeks. 

(d)  Any  training  payment  is  to  be  treated 
bv  an  individual  a.'^  unemployment  compen- 
.<;ation  for  purc>oses  of  section  85  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  8.  I  a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion  6   an   amount   equal    to   the   amount 
needed  for  the  purposes  set   forth   in   t'.- 
State  plan. 

ib»  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  installments  in  adv^^nce  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, with  n  >'es&ary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpa.vn:er.l.i  and  underpay- 
ments. 

WITHHOLDINU 

Sec  9.  Whenever  the  St  ri  -ary.  after  rea- 
sonable notice  to  any  Sta.f  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  >viMiin  the  State,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  any 
provision  set  fortti  in  the-  Slate  plan  of  that 
State  approved  under  seciion  6,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  State  that  further  pay 
menls  will  not  be  made  undi  r  this  Act  until 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  'hat  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  the 
Secretary  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  under  this  Act. 
Ai;i>iT 

Sec  10.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  of  his  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  any  applicant  and  any  contraclee  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  surrs  received  and  disbursed 
under  this  Act 

NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec  U.  (a)  No  person  shall  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  ex 
eluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina 
tion  under,  any  program  or  activity  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act.  Any  prohibition  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  and  under  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  or  with  re 
spect  to  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  in- 
dividuals as  provided  in  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  shall  also  apply 
to  any  such  program  or  activity. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  that  has  received  a  payment 
under  this  Act  has  failed  to  comply  with 
subsection  <a)  or  an  applicable  regulation, 
he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State 
amd  shall  request  him  to  secure  compliance. 
If  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  60  days,  the  Governor  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  secure  compliance,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  <1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General  with  a  recommendation  that 
an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted;  (2) 
exercise  the  power  and  functions  provided 
by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  or  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 


as  may  be  applicable;  or  (3)  lake  such  other 
action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  or 
whenever,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
State  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, including  injunctive  relief. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.   12.  (a)  tl)  (At  Subject  to  subpara 
graph  (B).  the  Secretary  may  delegate  any 
function  under  this  Act  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(i)  the  making  of  regulations,  and 

(ii)  the  process  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Education  approves  Slate  plan  applications 
under  section  6. 

(2)  The  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  issue  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

i3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  issue 
such  repulalions  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  agency  or  institution,  to  the  extent 
such  services  and  facilities  are  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  such  pur 
pose,  in  accordance  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in 
ailvance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

<c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  Federal  monitoring  of  Stale  ad- 
ministration of  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act. 

S.  1800 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    oj 
America  m  Congresi  assemttied. 

SKITION  I   SHOKT  TlTI.K 

This  .^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Training 
Act  of  1983". 

SK(.  ■:.  K.-^T.AHI.ISHMKNTOFTKMMNC;  \»  (  DIMS 

(a)  In  General.  — Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  I  relating  to  additional  itemized  de- 
ductions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  219  the  following  new- 
section; 

•SM    iiu.  TRMMM;  A« col  NTS. 

■■(a)  Allowance  for  Deductions.— 

•(1)  Individual  training  accounts. -In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contributions  of  such 
individual  for  the  taxable  year  to  an  individ- 
ual tramtpg  account  established  for  the  ben- 
efit of  such  individual. 

•(2)  Employee  training  accounts.-  In  the 
case  of  an  employer,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equ&l  to  the  aggregate  contribu- 
tions of  such  employer  to  employee  training 
accounts  established  for  the  l>enefit  of  em- 
ployees of  such  employer. 

■•(b)  Limitations  — 

"(I)  Individual  training  accounts.— The 
amount  allowable  to  any  individual  as  a  de- 
duction under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  of— 

•(A)  $1,000,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  made 
for  the  taxable  year  to  any  employee  train- 


ing account  established  for  the  benefit  of 
such  individual. 

■(2)  Employee  training  accounts.— The 
amount  of  contributions  of  any  employer  to 
an  employee  training  account  established 
for  the  benefit  of  any  employee  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  excess  of — 
"(A)  $1,000  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  made 
for  such  taxable  year  to  any  individual 
training  account  established  for  the  benefit 
of  such  employee. 

"(3)  Recontributed  amounts.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  a  qualified  rollover  contribu- 
tion. 

"(c)  Individual  Training  Accodnts.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  individual 
training  account'  means  a  trust  created  or 
organized  in  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  an  individual  or  his  benefi- 
ciaries, but  only  if  the  written  governing  in- 
strument creating  the  trust  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements. 

"(A)  Only  cash  contributions  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

•(B)  Contributions  will  not  be  accepted 
for  the  taxable  year  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  such  contributions  for  which  a  deduction 
is  allowable  under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  such 
taxable  year. 

••(C)  No  contribution  (other  than  a  quali- 
fied rollover  contribution)  will  be  accepted 
if.  at  the  time  such  contribution  is  offered, 
the  balance  of  funds  in  the  trust  equals  or 
exceeds  the  excess  of — 

■•(i)  $6,000,  over 

•■(ii)  the  balance  of  funds  in  any  employee 
training  account  established  for  the  benefit 
of  such  employee. 

■(D)  No  distribution,  other  than  a  quali- 
fied individual  development  distribution  or 
a  qualified  rollover  contribution,  shall  be 
made  from  the  trust  to  such  individual  until 
such  individual— 

■•(i)  attains  59'2  years  of  age,  or 

(ii)  becomes  disabled  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  72(m)(7)). 

■(E)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
section  401(d)(1))  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  manner  in  which  that 
person  will  administer  the  trust  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(P)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  in- 
vested in  life  insurance  contracts. 

•(G)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

••(H)  The  interest  of  such  individual  in  the 
balance  of  funds  in  the  trust  is  nonforfeit- 
able. 

••(I)  The  entire  interest  of  an  individual 
for  who,se  benefit  the  trust  is  maintained 
will  be  distributed  to  him  not  later  than  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  he  attains 
age  70  Vi.  or  will  be  distributed,  commencing 
before  the  close  of  such  taxable  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  over— 

•■(i)  the  life  of  such  individual  or  the  lives 
of  such  individual  and  his  spouse,  or 

"(ii)  a  period  not  extending  beyond  the 
life  expectancy  of  such  individual  or  the  life 
expectancy  of  such  individual  and  his 
spouse. 

••(J)  If  an  Individual  for  whose  benefit  the 
trust  is  maintained  dies  before  his  entire  in- 
terest has  been  distributed  to  him.  or  if  dis- 


tribution has  been  commenced  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (1)  to  his  surviving  spou.se 
and  such  surviving  spouse  dies  before  the 
entire  interest  has  been  distributed  to  such 
spouse,  the  entire  interest  (or  the  remaining 
part  of  such  interest  if  distribution  thereof 
has  commenced)  will,  within  5  years  after 
his  death  (or  the  death  of  the  surviving 
spouse),  be  distributed,  of  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  an  immediate  annuity  for  his 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  (or  the  benefici- 
ary or  beneficiaries  (or  for  a  term  certain 
not  extending  beyond  the  life  expectancy  of 
such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  does  not  apply  if  distribu- 
tions over  a  term  certain  commenced  before 
the  death  of  the  individual  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  trust  was  maintained  and  the  term 
certain  is  for  a  period  permitted  under  sub- 
paragraph (I). 

••(2)  Qualified  individual  development 
distribution.— The  term  qualified  individ- 
ual development  distribution'  means  a  dis- 
tribution made  to  an  individual  from  an  in- 
dividual training  account  established  for  the 
benefit  of  such  individual— 

••(A)  upon  furnishing  to  the  trustee  of 
such  account  a  qualified  training  certificate 
which  indicates  the  certified  distribution 
amount  for  such  individual,  and 

••(B)  in  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  of — 

•(i>  50  percent  of  such  certified  distribu- 
tion amount,  plus 

•■(ii)  the  excess,  if  any.  of— 

■•(I)  50  percent  of  such  certified  distribu- 
tion amount,  over 

••(II)  the  balance  of  funds  in  any  employee 
training  account  established  for  the  benefit 
of  such  individual  (determined  prior  to  any 
qualified  employee  development  distribu- 
tion made  with  respect  to  such  certificate). 

••(3)  Limitation.— Only  one  individual 
training  account  may  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  any  individual  at  any  time.  If 
more  than  one  trust  described  in  paragraph 
(J.)  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  any  indi- 
vidual at  any  time,  such  individual  shall  des- 
ignate (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe) 
which  trust  will  be  treated  as  the  individual 
training  account  of  such  individual  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

••(d)  Employee  Training  Accounts.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

■•(1)  In  general.— The  term  •employee 
training  account'  means  a  trust  created  or 
organized  in  the  United  States  by  an  em- 
ployer for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  an  em- 
ployee, but  only  if  the  written  governing  in- 
strument creating  the  trust  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

••(A)  Only  cash  contributions  from  the  em- 
ployer who  establishes  the  trust  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

"(B)  Contributions  will  not  be  accepted 
for  the  taxable  year  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  such  contributions  for  which  a  deduction 
is  allowable  to  such  employer  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  for  such  taxable  year. 

•■(C)  No  contribution  (other  than  a  quali- 
fied rollover  contribution)  will  be  accepted 
if.  at  the  time  such  contribution  is  offered, 
the  balance  of  funds  in  the  trust  equals  or 
exceeds  the  excess  of— 

••(i)  $6,000  over 

•■(ii)  the  balance  of  funds  in  any  individual 
training  account  established  for  the  benefit 
of  such  employee. 

••(D)  The  only  distributions  which  may  be 
made  to.  or  for  the  benefit  of,  such  employ- 
ee are  qualified  employee  development  dis- 
tributions and  qualified  rollover  contribu- 
tions. 


■■(E>  The  balance  of  funds  In  the  trust  will 
be  distributed  to  the  employer  who  estab- 
lished the  trust  when  such  employee— 
•'(i)  dies,  retires,  or 

"(ii)  voluntarily  terminates  employment 
with  such  employer. 
■■(F)  The  trustee  of  the  trust- 
ed) in  the  case  of  an  employee  for  whom 
an  individual  training  account  is  main- 
tained, is  also  the  trustee  of  such  individual 
training  account,  or 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  for  whom 
no  individual  training  account  is  main- 
tained, is  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section 
401(d)(l)>  or  another  person  who  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  manner  in  which  that  person  will 
administer  the  trust  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

••(G)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  in- 
vested in  life  insurance  contracts. 

••(H)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

•'(2)  Qualified  employee  development  dis- 
tribution.—The  term  qualified  employee 
development  distribution^  means  a  distribu- 
tion made  to  an  employee  from  an  employee 
training  account  established  for  the  benefit 
of  such  employee— 

'•(A)  upon  furnishing  to  the  trustee  of 
such  account  a  qualified  training  certificate 
which  indicates  the  certified  distribution 
amount  for  such  employee,  and 

•■(B)  in  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  of— 

••(i)  50  percent  of  such  certified  distribu- 
tion amount,  plus 

••(ii)  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

•■(I)  50  percent  of  such  certified  distribu- 
tion amount,  over 

••(II)  the  balance  of  funds  in  any  individ- 
ual training  account  established  for  the  ben- 
efit of  such  employee  (determined  prior  to 
any  qualified  individual  development  distri- 
bution made  with  respect  to  such  certifi- 
cate). 

■•(3)  Qualified  rollover  contribution.— 
The  term  •qualified  rollover  contribution" 
means— 

••(A)  a  distribution  of  the  entire  balance  of 
funds  in  an  employee  training  account  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  an  employee 
which— 

■•(i)  is  paid  to  the  trustee  of  an  individual 
training  account  established  for  the  benefit 
of  such  employee,  but  only  if— 

■■(I)  such  distribution  is  made  after  such 
employee  has  ceased  to  be  employed  by  the 
employer  who  established  such  employee 
training  account,  and 

••(II)  such  employment  was  not  voluntari- 
ly terminated  by  such  employee  or  termi- 
nated by  reason  of  the  death  or  retirement 
of  such  employee,  or 

••(II)  is  paid  to  the  person  designated  in  a 
trust  agreement  as  the  trustee  of  a  trust 
which— 

••(I)  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  such 
employee  (or  will  be  so  established  upon 
such  payment),  and 

••(II)  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
( 1  >,  or 

"(B)  a  distribution  of  the  entire  balance  of 
funds  in  an  individual  training  account  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  an  individual 
which  is  paid  to  the  person  designated  in  a 
trust  agreement  as  the  trustee  of  a  trust 
which— 

••(i)  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  such 
employee  (or  will  be  so  established  upon 
such  payment),  and 
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•■(ii)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(cKl). 

"(4)  Limitation.— Only  one  employee 
training  account  may  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  an  employee  at  any  time. 

■■(e)  Tax  Treatment  or  Distributions.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or 
distributed  out  of  an  individual  training  ac- 
count or  an  employee  training  account  shall 
l>e  included  in  the  gross  income  of  the  payee 
or  distributee  for  the  ta.xable  year  in  which 
the  payment  or  distribution  is  received.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  the  basis  of  any  person  in  such  an  ac- 
count is  zero. 

(2)  Certain  authorized  distributions.— 
Paragraph  (1>  shall  not  apply  to  any— 

(A)  qualified  individual  development  dis- 
tribution. 

■•(B)  qualified  employee  development  dis- 
tribution, or 

■■(C)  qualified  rollover  contribution. 

■•(3)  Excess  contributions  returned 
before  due  date  of  return.— Paragraph  (I) 
does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to 
an  individual  training  account  or  an  employ- 
ee training  account  to  the  extent  that  such 
contribution  exceeds  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  if— 

•■(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year. 

•■(B)  no  deduction  is  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  contri- 
bution, and 

■(C)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 
Any  net  income  described  in  subparagraph 
(c)  shall  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  is  received. 

■■(f)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts.— 
•<  1)  Exemption  from  tax.— Any  individual 
training  account  or  employee  training  ac- 
count is  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
subtitle  unless  such  account  has  ceased  to 
l)e  an  individual  training  account  or  employ- 
ee training  account  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(2)  or  <3).  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  any  such  account  is  subject  to  the 
taxes  imposed  by  section  511  (relating  to  im- 
position of  tax  on  unrelated  business  income 
of  charitable,  etc..  organizations). 

•■(2)  Loss  OF  exemption  of  account  where 
individual  encages  in  prohibited  transac- 
tion.— 

(A)  In  general.— If.  during  any  taxable 
year  of  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  an 
individual  training  account  or  employee 
training  account  is  established,  that  individ- 
ual engages  in  any  transaction  prohibited 
by  section  4975  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
count, such  account  shall  cease  to  be  an  in- 
dividual training  account  or  employee  train- 
ing account  as  of  the  first  day  of  that  tax- 
able year.  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  individual  for  whose  benefit  any 
account  was  established  is  treated  as  the 
creator  of  the  account. 

■■(B)  Account  treated  as  distributing  all 
ITS  ASSETS.— In  any  case  in  which  an  account 
ceases  to  l>e  an  individual  training  account 
or  employee  training  account  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A)  on  the  first  day  of  any 
taxable  year,  subsection  (e)(1)  applies  as  if 
there  were  a  distribution  on  such  first  day 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
(on  such  first  day)  of  all  assets  in  the  ac- 
count (on  such  first  day). 


■■(3)  Effect  of  pledging  account  as  secu- 
rity—If.  during  any  taxable  year,  the  indi 
vidual  for  whose  benefit  an  individual  train- 
ing account  or  employee  training  account  is 
established  uses  such  account  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  as  security  for  a  loan,  the  por- 
tion so  used  shall  be  treated  as  distributed 
to  that  individual. 

■■(g>  Additional  Tax  on  Certain  Amounts 
Included  in  Gross  Income.— 

■■(1)  Unauthorized  distributions.— If  a 
distribution  from  an  individual  training  ac- 
count or  employee  training  account  is  made 
to  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  such  ac- 
count was  established  before  such  individual 
attains  59 'a  years  of  age.  the  tax  liability  of 
such  individual  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  distribution  is 
received  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
distribution  which  is  includible  in  the  gross 
income  of  such  payee  or  distributee  for  such 
taxable  year. 

(2)  Disqualification  cases.— If  an 
amount  is  includible  in  the  gross  income  of 
an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (f).  his  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  t>e  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such  amount 
required  to  be  included  in  his  gross  income. 

■■(h)  Other  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  section- 
ed) Qualified  training  certificate.— The 
term  qualified  training  certificate'  means  a 
certificate  issued  to  an  individual  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  3(f)  of  the 
Training  Act  of  1983. 

■•(2)  Certified  distribution  amount.— The 
term  certified  distribution  amount'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3(g)  of 
the  Training  Act  of  1983. 

(i)  Community  Property  Laws— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

■■(j)  Custodial  Accounts.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in  .sec- 
tion 401(d)(1))  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, that  the  manner  in  which  he  will  ad- 
minister the  account  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  if  the 
custodial  account  would,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  trust,  constitute  an  individ- 
ual training  account  or  employee  training 
account.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the 
case  of  a  custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust 
by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
custodian  of  such  account  shall  be  treated 
as  the  trustee  thereof. 

■■(k)  Reports.— The  trustee  of  an  individ- 
ual training  account  or  employee  training 
account  shall  make  such  reports  regarding 
such  account  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  indi- 
vidual for  whom  the  account  is  maintained, 
and  to  the  employer  of  such  individual  with 
respect  to  contributions,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Secretary  may  require  under 
regulations.  The  reports  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  and  furnished  to  such  individ- 
uals at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  required  by  those  regulations. '■. 

(b)  Denial  of  Business  Expense  Deduc- 
tion FOR  Contributions.— Section  162  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses) is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sulisection  (j)  (relat- 
ing to  cross  references)  as  subsection  (k). 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Contributions  to  Employee  Training 
Accounts.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 


under  this  section  or  section  212  for  any 
contribution  to  an  employee  training  ac- 
count or  to  an  individual  training  account.". 

(c)  Deduction  Allowed  in  Arriving  at 
Adjusted  Gross  Income.— Section  62  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  adjusted  gross 
income)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (16)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(17)  Training  accounts.— The  deductions 
allowed  by  section  220  (relating  to  training 
accounts).". 

(d)  Exclusion  From  Income  and  Wages  of 
Employer  Contributions  to  Employee 
Training  Accounts.— 

(1)  Exclusion  from  income.— Part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  items  excluded  from  gross  income) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section  132  as 
section  133  and  by  inserting  after  section 
131  the  following  new  .section: 

"SKf.  IM.  K.MHI.O^  KK  (  UNTKIBITIONS  TO  KMPi.OY 
KKTRAIMX;  ACCOINTS. 

••(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  of  an  em- 
ployee does  not  include  amounts  contribut- 
ed by  the  employer  pursuant  to  a  qualified 
employee  training  program  to  an  employee 
training  account  established  for  the  benefit 
of  such  employee. 

■(b)  Qualified  Employee  Training  Pro- 
gram.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  employee  training 
program^  means  a  separate  written  plan  of 
an  employer  to  make  contributions  to  em- 
ployee training  accounts  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  his  employees  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (2)  through  (7). 

■■(2)  Discrimination.— The  contributions 
made  under  the  program  shall  not  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  employees  who  are  officers, 
owners,  or  highly  comp>ensated  (or  their  de- 
pendents). 

■•(3)  Eligibility.- The  program  shall  ben- 
efit employees  who  qualify  under  a  classifi- 
cation set  up  by  the  employer  and  found  by 
the  Secretary  not  to  t>e  discriminatory  in 
favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  owners, 
or  highly  compensated,  or  their  dependents. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  consideration  employees 
not  included  in  the  program  who  are  includ- 
ed in  a  unit  of  employees  covered  by  an 
agreement  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment t>etween  employee  representatives  and 
one  or  more  employers,  if  there  is  evidence 
that  training  benefits  were  the  subject  of 
good  faith  bargaining  between  such  employ- 
ee representatives  and  such  employer  or  em- 
ployers. 

■■(4)  Principal  shareholders  or  owners.— 
Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  employer  to  employee 
training  accounts  during  the  year  may  be 
provided  for  the  class  of  individuals  who  are 
shareholders  or  owners  (or  their  spouses  or 
dependents),  each  of  whom  (on  any  day  of 
the  year)  owns  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
stock  or  of  the  capital  or  profits  interest  in 
the  employer. 

•■(5)  No  FUNDING  required.— A  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  not  required  to 
be  funded. 

■■(6)  Notification  of  eligible  employ- 
ees.—Reasonable  notification  of  the  avail- 
ability and  terms  of  the  program  must  be 
provided  to  eligible  employees. 

■■(7)  Statement  of  expenses.— The  plan 
shall  furnish  to  an  employee,  on  or  before 
January  31  of  each  year,  a  written  state- 
ment showing  the  amounts  contributed 
during  the  previous  calendar  year  by  the 
employer  to  an  employee  training  account 


established  for  the  benefit  of  such  employ- 
ee. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.—  For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

•■(1)  Employee  training  account.— The 
term  employee  training  account'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
220(d). 

■■(2)  Employee— The  term  employee'  in- 
cludes, for  any  year,  an  individual  who  is  an 
emplo.vee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1)  (relating  to  self-employed  individ- 
uals). 

■■(3)  Employer.— An  individual  who  owns 
the  entire  interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3). 

•■(4)  Attribution  rules.— 

■■(A)  Ownership  of  stock.— Ownership  of 
stock  in  a  corporation  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  provided  under 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  1563  (with- 
out regard  to  section  1563(e)(3)  (O). 

■■(B)  Interest  in  unincorporated  trade  or 
BUSINESS.— The  interest  of  an  employee  in  a 
trade  or  business  which  is  not  incorporated 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which 
shall  be  based  on  principles  similar  to  the 
principles  which  apply  in  the  case  of  sub- 
paragraph (A).". 

(2)  Exclusion  from  wages.— 

(A)  Employment  taxes  and  collection  of 
income  TAX.-Section  3121(a)(18)  (relating 
to  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act),  section  3306(b)(13)  (relating  to  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act),  and  sec- 
tion 3401(a)(19)  (relating  to  collection  of 
Income  at  source  on  wages)  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'or  129  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  129.  or  132  ". 

(B)  Social  security  act.— Subsection  (q) 
of  section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Art  (42 
U.S.C.  409)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'or 
129  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '.  129,  or 
132". 

(e)  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions.— Sec- 
tion 4973  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
excess  contributions  to  individual  retire- 
ment accounts,  certain  section  403(b)  con- 
tracts, certain  individual  retirement  annu- 
ities, and  certain  retirement  bonds)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "TRAINING  AC- 
COUNTS." after  "INDIVIDUAL  RETIRE- 
MENT ACCOUNTS. "  in  the  heading  of 
such  section, 

(2)  by  striking  out  'or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)(2), 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following: 

■■(4)  an  individual  training  account  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  220(c)),  or 

■•(5)  an  employee  training  account  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  220(d)),",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•■(d)  Excess  Contributions  to  Training 
Accounts.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  training  account  or 
employee  training  account,  the  term  excess 
contributions'  means  the  amount  by  which 
the  amount  contributed  for  the  taxable  year 
to  such  account  exceeds  the  amount  by 
which  the  amount  contributed  for  the  tax- 
able year  to  such  account  exceeds  the 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 220  for  such  taxable  year.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  any  contribution  which  is 
distributed  out  of  such  account  and  a  distri- 
bution to  which  section  220(e)(3)  applies 
shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  not  contribut- 
ed.". 


(f)  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transactions.— 
Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)  Special  rule  for  training  ac- 
counts.—An  individual  for  whose  benefit  an 
individual  training  account  or  employee 
training  account  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 220)  is  established  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  this  .section  with 
respect  to  any  transaction  concerning  such 
account  (which  would  otherwise  be  taxable 
under  this  section)  if,  with  respect  to  such 
transaction,  the  account  ceases  to  be  such 
an  account  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
section  220(f)(2)(A)  or  if  section  220(f)(3) 
applies  to  such  account.",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  an  individual  training 
account  described  in  section  220(c)  or  an 
employee  training  account  described  in  sec- 
tion 220(d)"  in  subsection  (e)(1)  after  "de- 
scribed in  section  408(a)". 

(g)  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on 
Training  Accounts.— Section  6693  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  to  provide  reporto 
on  individual  retirement  accounts  or  annu- 
ities) is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'OR  TRAINING  AC- 
COUNTS" after  'ANNUITIES"  in  the 
heading  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  ■The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 220(k)  to  file  a  report  regarding  an  indi- 
vidual training  account  or  employee  train- 
ing account  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  such  section  shall  pay  a  penalty 
of  $10  for  each  failure  unless  it  is  shown 
that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause.". 

(h)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  219  the  following: 

■Sec.  220.  Training  accounts.  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4973  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts, 
training  accounts,  certain 
403(b)  contracts,  certain  indi- 
vidual retirement  annuities, 
and  certain  retirement  bonds.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  6693 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  6693.  Failure  to  provide  reports  on  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or 
annuities  or  training  ac- 
counts.". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  following 
the  item  relating  to  section  128  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  129.  Dependent  care  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

■Sec.  130.  Certain  personal  injury  liability 
assignments. 

•Sec.  131.  Certain  foster  care  payments. 

"Sec.  132.  Employer  contributions  to  em- 
ployee training  accounts. 

••Sec.  133.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts. ". 

(i)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1982. 
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(2)  Exclusion  from  wages!- The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (dlK2)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  remuneration!  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1982. 

SEC.  3.  CERTIKKATION  FOR  gi'AIJFIEl)  INDIVID- 
l  AL  AND  EMPLOYEE  DEVELOPMENT 
DISTRIBITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Upon  application  of  an 
individual  under  subsection  <d),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  certify  for  such  individ- 
ual, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  training  activities,  including 
basic  and  remedial  education,  institutional 
and  on-the-job  training,  retraining,  counsel- 
ling, occupational  training,  preparation  for 
work,  and  any  other  activities  designed  to 
provide  employment  for  the  individual. 

(b)  Certification  Procedures.— In  order' 
to  provide  the  certification  required  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
use  existing  accrediting  institutions,  includ- 
ing State  approving  agencies  established 
under  chapter  36  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  accrediting  agencies  swsisting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  and  any  other  institu- 
tion or  agency  engaged  in  approving  train- 
ing and  courses  of  study  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployment training. 

(c)  Private  Industry  Councils.— The  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  agreements  with  pri- 
vate industry  councils  and  other  administer- 
ing agencies  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  or  successor  legisla- 
tion for  job  training,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  Applications  for  Certification.— 
Each  individual  who  has  an  individual  train- 
ing account  or  an  employee  training  account 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  220  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  and  who  de- 
sires a  distribution  from  that  account  shall 
make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonably 
necessary. 

(e)  Approval  Criteria.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  establish  uniform  criteria  for 
the  approval  of  applications  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  Qualified  Training  Certificate.— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  furnish  to  each  in- 
dividual having  an  application  approved 
under  this  section  a  qualified  training  certif- 
icate. The  certificate  shall— 

(1)  state  that  the  individual  is,  or  will  be.  a 
participant  in  any  activity  certified  under 
subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  state  the  certified  distribution  amount 
for  such  individual. 

(g)  Certified  Distribution  Amount.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term,  'certified 
distribution  amount"  means  the  amount  of 
expenses  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines the  individual  has  incurred,  or  will 
incur,  with  respect  to  any  activity  certified 
under  subsection  (a)  in  which  such  individ- 
ual is.  or  will  be.  a  participant. 

S.  1801 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EMPLOYEE  TRAININf;  CREDIT 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable against  tax )  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  44H  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  441.  EMPLOYEE  TRAININt;  CREDIT. 

•'(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
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chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  excess,  if  any. 
ot- 

"(l)  the  qualified  training  expenses  of  the 
taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year,  over 

■■<2)  the  base  period  training  expenses  of 
such  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Qualified  Training  Expenses.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

•■(1)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
training  expenses"  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  training  of  employees  under 
approved  training  programs. 

(2)    Approved    training    programs.— The 
term  approved  training  program'  means— 

••(A)  any  State  or  federally  registered  ap- 
prenticeship program. 

•■(B)  any  employer-designed  program 
which  meets  such  minimum  requirements 
with  respect  to  supervised  on-the-job  exjjeri- 
ence  and  classroom  instruction  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(C)  any  cooperative  education  programs 
of  work  and  study  (within  the  meaning  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (20 
U.S.C.  2301  et  seq.).  as  amended). 

"(D)  any  training  program  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  is  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141  (a))),  or 

•■(E)  such  other  programs  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  designate. 

■■(c)  Base  Period  Training  Expenses.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) In  general.— The  term  base  period 
training  expenses'  means  the  average  of  the 
qualified  training'  expenses  for  each  year  in 
the  base  period. 

•■(A)  In  general.— The  term  ■base  period" 
means  the  3  taxable  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  taxable  year  for  which  the  deter- 
mination is  being  made  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  determination 
year" ). 

"(B)  Transitional  rules.— Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  applied— 

"(i)  by  substituting  first  taxable  year'  for 
•3  taxable  years'  in  the  case  of  the  first  de- 
termination year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1982.  and 

••(li)  by  substituting  '2'  for  3"  in  the  case 
of  the  second  determination  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982. 

'■(3)  Minimum  base  period  training  ex- 
penses.—In  no  event  shall  the  base  period 
training  expenses  l)e  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  qualified  training  expenses  for  the  de- 
termination year. 

"(d)  Liability  for  Tax.— The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  a  section  of  this  part  having  a  lower 
number  or  letter  designation  than  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  the  credits  allowable  by 
sections  31.  39.  and  43).  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  'tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter'  shall  not  include  any  tax 
treated  as  not  imposed  by  this  chapter 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  53  (a). 

■■(e)  Special  Rtn-KS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Aggregation  of  qualified  wages.— 

"(A)  Controlled  croup  of  corpora- 
tions.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

■■(i)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 


■(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  increase  in  quali- 
fied training  expenses  giving  rise  to  the 
credit. 

••(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  credit  under  this  section- 
ed) all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

■■(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  trade  or  business  shall 
be  its  proportionate  share  of  the  increase  in 
qualified  training  expenses  giving  rise  to  the 
credit. 

The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 

'■(2)  Allocations— 

"(A)  Passthrough  in  the  case  of  subchap- 
ter S  corporations,  etc— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 52  shall  apply. 

"(B)  Allocation  in  the  case  of  partner- 
ships.—In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  Adjustments  for  certain  acquisi- 
tions. ETC— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary— 

•■(A)  Acquisitions.— If,  after  December 
31,  1982,  a  taxpayer  acquires  the  major  por- 
tion of  a  trade  or  business  of  another  person 
(hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  •predecessor')  or  the  major  portion  of  a 
separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  business  of  a 
predecessor,  then,  for  purposes  of  applying 
this  section  for  any  taxable  year  ending 
after  such  acquisition,  the  amount  of  quali- 
fied training  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  periods  before  such  ac- 
quisition shall  be  increased  by  so  much  of 
such  expenses  paid  or  incurreci  by  the  pred- 
ecessor with  respect  to  the  acquired  trade  or 
business  as  is  attributable  to  the  portion  of 
such  trade  or  business  or  separate  unit  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer. 

••(B)  DrsposiTORs.— If,  after  December  31, 
1982- 

■■(i)  a  taxpayer  disposes  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  any  trade  or  business  or  the  major 
portion  of  f.  separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  a  transaction  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  applies,  and 

■■(ii)  the  taxpayer  furnished  the  acquiring 
person  such  information  as  is  necessary  for 
the  application  of  subparagraph  (A), 
then,  for  purposes  of  applying  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  such  dis- 
position, the  amount  of  qualified  training 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  periods  before  such  dispositor  shall 
be  decreased  by  so  much  of  such  expenses 
as  is  attributable  to  the  portion  of  such 
trade  or  business  or  separate  unit  disposed 
of  by  the  taxpayer. 

••(4)  Short  taxable  years.— In  the  case  of 
any  short  taxable  year,  qualified  training 
expenses  shall  be  annualized  in  such  cir- 
cumstances and  under  such  methods  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulations. 

•■(5)  Controlled  group  of  corporations.— 
The  term  ■controlled  group  of  corporations' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a).  except  that— 

■■(A)  ■more  than  50  percent"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  "at  least  80  percent"  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  lS63(a)(l),  and 


■■(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)(4)  and 
(e)(3)(C)  of  section  1563. 

■■(f)  Additional  Benefit.— The  credit  al- 
lowable under  this  section  with  respect  to 
qualified  training  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  deduction  or 
credit  allowed  the  taxpayer  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to 
such  expenses. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

"(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44H  the  following  new 
item: 

■■S«c.  441.  Employee  (raining  credit.'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  (relat- 
ing to  designation  of  income  tax  payment  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  44H"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "44H.  and  441". 

SE<  .  2.  KKKKCTIVK  ».ATK. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  1802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  to  allow  newly  designated  metro- 
politan cities  to  retain  their  former 
status,  permitting  a  county  which  was 
an  urban  county  to  retain  its  status  as 
an  urban  county;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

ST.  CLAIR  AND  MADISON  COUNTIES.  ILL. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Senator  Dixon,  which  allow  St.  Clair 
and  Madison  Counties  in  Illinois  to 
continue  receiving  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  (CDBG)  funds 
beyond  fiscal  year  1984.  The  CDBG 
program  has  been  a  vital  source  of 
funds  for  these  two  counties  in  the 
southern  part  of  my  State. 

As  a  result  of  new  regulations  devel- 
oped by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
combined  with  the  use  of  new  census 
data,  a  very  unfortunate  and  unantici- 
pated situation  has  developed.  These 
counties  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
the  CDBG  program  because  the  cities 
of  Belleville  in  St.  Clair  County,  and 
Granite  City  and  Alton  in  Madison 
County  have  been  designated  as  "met- 
ropolitan cities."  Under  HUD's  rules, 
the  counties  are  no  longer  able  to 
count  the  population  of  these  cities  as 
part  of  the  county. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  establishing  this 
program,  or  of  the  administration  in 
drafting  these  regulations  to  knock 
these  counties  out  of  the  program.  I 
should  add  that  there  are  only  three 
counties  in  the  country— of  the  more 
than  90  urban  counties  in  the  pro- 
gram—that are  affected  this  way.  St. 
Clair  and  Madison  Counties  stand  to 
lose  over  $3  million  each  as  a  result  of 
these  changes.  Belleville,  Alton,  and 


Granite  City,  along  with  these  two 
counties  in  Illinois,  want  the  counties 
to  continue  to  be  eligible  for  CDBG 
funds  as  urban  counties. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  cities  and  counties,  together, 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  the  best  way  to  administer 
these  funds.  I  know  that  my  colleague. 
Senator  Dixon,  also  feels  strongly 
about  this  matter.  Senator  Dixon's 
hometown  is  Belleville  in  St.  Clair 
County— he  knows  the  importance  of 
the  program  to  this  part  of  Illinois. 
For  the  past  3  years,  St.  Clair  County 
has  used  its  $11  miUion  CDBG  funds 
for  senior  citizen  home  construction, 
housing  rehabilitation,  sewer  and 
water  installation  and  repair,  and 
other  important  projects.  Madison 
County  has  made  tremendous  use  of 
its  funds  for  economic  development, 
public  works  projects  and  housing  re- 
habilitation, and  loans. 

Mr.  President,  while  unemployment 
is  dropping  in  Illinois,  it  is  still  higher 
than  the  national  average.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  in  St.  Clair  County  is  13 
percent,  and  15  percent  in  Madison 
County.  Now  would  be  the  worst  possi- 
ble time  to  pull  out  the  rug  from 
under  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties. 

1  have  been  doing  everything  I  can  do 
to  speed  this  recovery  in  Illinois.  Just 

2  months  ago.  I  announced  that  Madi- 
son County  was  awarded  a  $2.5  million 
Federal  urban  development  action 
grant  which  will  create  300  new  per- 
manent jobs.  40  construction  jobs,  and 
a  $24  million  investment  for  Granite 

City. 

The  bill  Senator  Dixon  and  I  am 
sponsoring  will  simply  provide  that 
when  a  county  was  previously  eligible 
for  the  program,  but  has  lost  its  eligi- 
bility because  of  the  designation  of  a 
new  metropolitan  city,  it  may  remain 
an  urban  county.  Under  the  bill,  the 
county  can  only  retain  its  eligibility  if 
the  newly  designated  metropolitan 
city  in  the  county  decides  not  to  be  a 
metropolitan  city,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  program.  This  legislation  will  not 
cost  the  Treasury  any  additional  funds 
over  appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Senator  Dixon  and  I  will  fight  for 
the  continuation  of  this  program  in 
Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties.  We 
intend  to  offer  this  bill  language  as  an 
amendment  to  the  housing  authoriza- 
tion bill,  or  other  appropriate  vehicles, 
when  the  Senate  returns  this  fall. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Percy,  in  offering  legisla- 
tion which  is  aimed  at  rectifying  a  sit- 
uation that  has  placed  in  jeopardy  the 
participation  in  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  (CDGB)  program 
of  two  counties  in  my  State. 

Under  changes  drafted  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
and  implemented  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


(HUD),  the  cities  of  Belleville  in  St. 
Clair  County,  and  Alton  and  Granite 
City  in  Madison  County,  would  be 
classified  as  "central  cities"  in  their 
metropolitan  areas.  Because  of  the 
classification,  the  population  of  these 
cities  will  no  longer  be  included  in  the 
total  population  of  their  counties. 

That,  in  turn,  would  cause  the  popu- 
lation of  the  counties  to  fall  below  the 
level  required  for  urban  county  par- 
ticipation in  the  CDBG  program. 

I  have  received  notice  from  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  affected  by  the 
changes,  informing  me  that  they 
prefer  to  continue  to  have  their  coun- 
ties undertake  the  essential  communi- 
ty development  and  housing  assistance 
activities.  The  county  officials  desire 
to  continue  to  undertake  these  activi- 
ties. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
permit  just  that.  It  would  permit  a 
city  that  becomes  classified  as  a  met- 
ropolitan city  and  whose  population  is 
already  included  in  the  population  of 
the  county,  to  defer  the  classification 
and  to  continue  to  have  its  population 
included  in  the  population  of  the 
county. 

According  to  HUD.  it  appears  that 
the  only  counties  affected  by  the 
change  are  the  two  in  Illinois,  one  in 
New  Jersey,  and  possibly  one  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  us  in  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  this  problem. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  1803.  A  bill  to  reduce  paperwork 
in  the  administration  of  certain  con- 
struction provisions  of  law  relating  to 
wage  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

REDUCING  the  PAPERWORK  BURDEN  ON  FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  reduce 
the  paperwork  burden  on  Federal  con- 
struction contractors.  The  bill  has  a 
simple  purpose.  It  would  change  the 
requirement  that  construction  con- 
tractors on  Federal  building  projects 
report  weekly  concerning  wages  paid. 
The  weekly  report  has  become  an  un- 
necessary paperwork  burden,  so  I  pro- 
pose to  require  instead  that  reports  be 
filed  with  the  contracting  agencies 
only  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  contract  period. 

This  measure  is  intended  to  do  some- 
thing concrete  and  meaningful  about 
burdensome  Government  regula- 
tions—something that  will  actually 
provide  relief  to  the  individuals  affect- 
ed. 

The  Copeland  Antikickback  Act, 
originally  passed  in  1934,  makes  it  ille- 
gal to  ask  workers  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects  to  kick  back  or 
return  a  portion  of  their  wages  to  the 
contractor  as  a  means  of  circumvent- 
ing the  prevailing  wage  standards  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.   The   Copeland 


Act  and  Department  of  Labor  regula- 
tions implementing  it  require  contrac- 
tors to  furnish  weekly  statements  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  each  employee 
during  the  preceding  week. 

In  1958  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  approved  legisla- 
tion amending  the  original  act  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  the 
weekly  statements  be  "sworn 
affidavit(s),"  and  substituted  instead 
the  word  "statement, "  making  it  sub- 
ject to  the  False  Information  Act  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  criminal  sanction. 
The  purpose  of  that  action  is  the  same 
as  the  purpose  of  this  proposal— that 
is,  to  simplify  the  filing  of  payroll  in- 
formation without  reducing  its  useful- 
ness as  an  enforcement  tool. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  submis- 
sion of  the  weekly  statement  of  wages 
and  the  requirement  for  submission  of 
weekly  payroll  records.  This  proposal 
is  intended  to  mean  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  weekly  filing  requirements  on 
federally  involved  construction  con- 
tracts. 

The  language  of  the  Copeland  Act 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
reasonable  regulations  in  furtherance 
of  its  purpose.  Under  current  regula- 
tions, contractors  must  send  weekly 
payroll  reports  to  the  contracting 
agency  or  to  a  Department  of  Labor 
area  representative.  The  prime  con- 
tractor is  made  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  all  subcontractors  used  on  the 
project  adhere  to  the  requirements, 
and  for  certifying  and  transmitting 
the  subcontractors  weekly  payrolls  to 
the  contracting  agency.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  a  requirement  that  payroll  and 
other  basic  records  be  preserved  by 
contractors  for  a  period  of  3  years 
after  the  work  is  completed. 

The  information  which  is  required 
to  be  reported  weekly  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Name  and  address  of  the  con- 
tractor, project  and  its  location,  or 
contract  number,  payroll  number, 
week  of  filing;  and  for  each  employee: 
Name,  address,  social  security  number, 
number  of  withholding  exemptions, 
number  of  hours  worked  each  day  of 
the  week,  rate  of  pay,  gross  earnings. 
FICA.  withholding  tax  and  other  de- 
ductions, and  net  wages  paid  for  the 
week. 

Additional  requirements  include 
more  certifications  that  no  rebates 
have  been  made,  and  certifications 
about  fringe  benefits  paid. 

Theoretically,  the  weekly  reports  are 
examined  by  Department  of  Labor  in- 
spectors or  other  contract  specialists, 
and  the  payroll  information  is  com- 
pared to  the  prevailing  wages  pre- 
scribed by  the  Labor  Department. 
However.  Labor  authorities  have  re- 
ported that  real  enforcement  comes 
not  from  examination  of  these  weekly 
payroll  records  submitted  but  rather 
from  spot  checking  carried  out  by  the 
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contracting  agencies  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  When  a  worker  re- 
ports an  apparent  violation,  an  onsite 
check  is  made. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint 
precisely  the  exact  costs  of  complying 
weekly  with  the  payroll  reporting  re- 
quirements, it  is  obvious  that  the  pa- 
perwork involved  is  immense  and  the 
costs  high. 

Furthermore,  the  costs  are  not  to 
the  contractors  alone.  The  monitoring 
requirement  placed  on  contracting 
agencies  is  made  burdensome  and  un- 
wieldy when  payrolls  must  be  submit- 
ted weekly. 

In  a  report  released  in  1979.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  to  contractors 
throughout  the  country  is  about  $190 
million.  Although  only  a  portion  of 
this  amount  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  weekly  reports  required  by  the  Co- 
peland  Act.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  substan- 
tial portion. 

My  hope  and  aim  is  that  Federal  re- 
porting requirements  in  this  area  will 
be  amended  to  resemble  the  1969  Ar- 
kansas law  for  public  works  construc- 
tion. Section  14-635  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Code  requires  simply  that  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  keep 
records  of  the  names,  occupations, 
hours  worked,  and  actual  wages  paid 
each  workman,  and  that  such  records 
be  available  for  inspection  by  the  de- 
partment which  awarded  the  contract. 

We,  at  the  Federal  level,  can  learn 
from  this  simple  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN.    Mr.    Symms    and    Mr. 
Danforth): 
S.  1804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  sales  cor- 
porations:  to   the   Committee  on   Fi- 
nance. 

FOREIGN  SALES  CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  administra- 
tion's Foreign  Sales  Corporation  Act 
proposal  to  replace  the  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation  (DISC). 
The  introduction  of  this  proposal  is,  I 
hope,  the  final  chapter  in  a  dispute 
with  other  signatories  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  who  have  contended  that 
DISC  amounts  to  an  illegal  export  sub- 
sidy. The  DISC  was  enacted  in  1971  in 
an  effort  to  enable  U.S.  exporters  to 
receive  tax  treatment  of  their  export 
income  comparable  to  that  which  many 
foreign  countries  have  afforded  to 
their  exporters.  The  disadvantage 
faced  by  our  exporters  was  largely  of 
our  own  making,  and  reflected  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  system  of  taxing 
worldwide  income  and  territorial  sys- 
tems of  taxation  which  are  common  in 
Europe.  Without  mirroring  these  terri- 
torial systems,  the  DISC  attempted  to 


remove  this  export  disincentive  by  con- 
ferring tax  benefits  which  would  be 
comparable  to  those  afforded  by  terri- 
torial systems. 

But  several  of  our  European  trading 
partners  filed  complaints  with  the 
GATT  arguing  that  DISC  is  an  export 
subsidy  which  contravenes  our  commit- 
ment under  the  GATT.  The  United 
States  also  filed  GATT  complaints 
against  certain  export  tax  practices  of 
Belgium,  Prance,  and  the  Netherlands. 
A  GATT  panel  concluded  that  both  the 
DISC  and  certain  tax  practices  of  the 
three  European  countries  had  some 
characteristics  of  an  illegal  export  sub- 
sidy. In  1982.  after  years  of  negotiation 
and  debate  in  the  GATT,  the  GATT 
Council  urged  the  United  States  to 
bring  DISC  clearly  into  conformity 
with  the  GATT.  The  European  Com- 
munity requested  authorization  from 
the  GATT  Council  to  take  retaliatory 
action  against  the  United  States.  In  the 
interest  of  removing  this  continuing  ir- 
ritant to  our  trading  relationship,  the 
President  made  a  commitment  to  the 
GATT  Council  in  October  1,  1982,  to 
propose  legislation  which  would  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  the  GATT  mem- 
bers. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  result  of  the  adminstration's  sub- 
stantial effort  to  replace  DISC  with  a 
simpler,  GATT-legal  system  which  will 
not  place  American  exporters  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  I  am  determined 
to  defend  the  competitive  posture  of 
our  exporters;  our  exporters  must  be 
permitted  to  meet  their  foreign  compe- 
tition on  a  level  playing  field.  Neither 
DISC  nor  the  administration's  pro- 
posed substitute  seeks  to  give  American 
exporters  any  unfair  advantage  over 
their  foreign  competitors:  rather  these 
measures  seek  to  compensate  for  the 
disadvantage  which  our  exporters 
would  face  in  the  absence  of  such  meas- 
ures. 

We  shall  examine  this  proposal  care- 
fully and  work  with  the  administration 
in  making  appropriate  changes,  if  nec- 
essary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  summary  of  the  proposal  and  its 
legislative  language  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Foreign  Sales 
Corporation  Act 

Generally,  the  Foreign  Sales  Corporation 
Act  provides  tax  rules  for  exports  of  goods 
and  services.  It  repeals  the  present  Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corporation  (DISC) 
rules,  with  an  exception  for  small  exporters, 
and  forgives  tax  on  DISC  income  that  has 
already  benefited  from  tax  deferral.  The 
DISC  provisions  would  be  replaced  by  rules 
which  would  exempt  from  tax  17  percent  of 
the  taxable  income  that  a  foreign  sales  cor- 
poration and  a  related  party  derive  from  an 
export  transaction.  Alternatively,  up  to  1.35 


percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  trans- 
action would  be  tax  exempt. 

A  foreign  sales  corporation  is  a  new  kind 
of  entity.  It  must  be  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  jurisdiction  outside  the  U.S.  cus- 
toms area  and  must  have  at  least  one  direc- 
tor who  is  not  a  U.S.  resident.  It  must  main- 
tain an  office  outside  U.S.  customs  territory, 
and  it  must  keep  tax  records  both  at  that 
office  and  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
it  must  elect  foreign  sales  corporation  treat- 
ment. 

The  legislation  applies  to  the  export 
income  of  a  foreign  sales  corporation  if  the 
corporation  is  managed  outside  the  United 
States  and  if  economic  processes  of  the 
transaction  take  place  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
special  rules  in  income  of  small  foreign  sales 
corporations  with  up  to  $2,500,000  of  export 
receipts. 

To  be  managed  outside  the  United  States,  a 
foreign  sales  corporation  must  have  its 
shareholders'  meetings,  txiard  meetings,  and 
principal  bank  account  outside  the  United 
States.  To  meet  the  economic  process  test, 
the  foreign  sales  corporation  or  its  agent 
must  solicit,  negotiate,  or  make  the  contract 
relating  to  the  transaction  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  addition,  half  of  the  costs  the 
foreign  sales  corporation  incurs  for  advertis- 
ing, handling  orders,  transportation,  collec- 
tion, and  assumption  of  credit  risk  must  be 
for  performance  outside  the  United  States. 
Alternatively  it  may  incur  85  percent  of  its 
costs  for  any  two  of  these  five  activities  for 
their  performance  outside  the  United  States. 

Some  export  transactions  between  foreign 
sales  corporations  and  related  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers qualify  for  administrative  transfer  pric- 
ing rules.  These  administrative  rules  are 
available  only  if  the  foreign  sales  corpora- 
tion or  its  agent  performs  all  the  activities 
of  the  economic  process  test.  Under  these 
rules,  the  foreign  sales  corporation  general- 
ly earns  the  greater  of  23  percent  of  the  tax- 
able income  that  it  and  its  related  party 
derive  from  the  transaction  or  1.83  percent 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  transaction. 

The  legislation  exempts  a  portion  of  the 
export  income  of  a  foreign  sales  corporation 
from  U.S.  tax.  If  the  transaw^tion  is  subject 
to  one  of  the  administrative  transfer  pricing 
rules,  this  exempt  portion  is  17^3  of  the  for- 
eign sales  corporation's  income  from  the 
transaction.  Otherwise,  this  exempt  portion 
is  34  percent  of  its  export  income.  The  rest 
of  export  income  is  subject  to  U.S.  tax.  All 
investment  income  of  a  foreign  sales  corpo- 
ration is  also  subject  to  U.S.  tax.  Dividends 
from  export  income  of  a  foreign  sales  corpo- 
ration to  a  U.S.  corporate  shareholder  are 
tax  exempt. 

The  legislation  also  provides  tax  deferral 
under  the  DISC  rules  for  companies  with  up 
to  $10  million  of  export  receipts,  but  re- 
quires those  companies  to  pay  interest  on 
the  deferred  tax. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires  that 
foreign  sales  corporations  and  DISC'S  have 
the  same  taxable  year  as  their  parent  corpo- 
rations. It  provides  that  income  from  trade 
receivables  of  a  related  party  is  passive 
income  subject  to  antiincorporated  pocket- 
book  and  antitax  haven  rules.  Finally,  it 
treats  accumulated  DISC  income  as  having 
been  previously  taxed. 

S.  1804 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION    1.    SHORT   TITLE:    AMENDMENT   Of    19.i4 
rODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the      Foreign    Sales    Corporation    Act    of 

1983" 

<b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.-Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  2.  FOREIGN  SALES  CORPORATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.-Part  III  of  subchapter  N 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  income  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subpart  B  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

Subpart  C— Taxation  of  Foreign  Sales 
Corporations 
■Sec.  921.  Exempt  foreign  trade  income  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income. 
•Sec.  922.  FSC  defined. 
•Sec.  923.  Exempt  foreign  trade  mcome. 
■Sec.  924.  Foreign  trading  gross  receipts. 
•Sec.  925.  Transfer  pricing  rules. 
■Sec.  926.  Distributions  to  shareholders. 
"Sec.    927.    Other    definitions    and   special 
rules. 

"SEC    921.  EXEMPT  FOREIGN  TRADE  INCOME  EX 
CLl  DED  FROM  GROSS  INCOME. 

"(a)  Exclusion.— Exempt  foreign  trade 
income  of  a  FSC  shall  be  treated  as  foreign 
source  income  which  is  not  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States. 

■•(b)  Proportionate  Allocation  Of  Deduc- 
Mons  To  Exempt  Foreign  Trade  Income.- 
Any  deductions  of  the  FSC  properly  appor- 
tioned and  allocated  to  the  foreign  trade 
income  derived  by  a  FSC  from  any  transac- 
tion shall  be  allocated  between— 

••(1)  the  exempt  foreign  trade  income  de- 
rived from  such  transaction,  and 

■•(2)  the  foreign  trade  income  (other  than 
exempt  foreign  trade  income)  derived  from 
such  transaction, 
on  a  proportionate  basis. 

■•(c)  Denial  of  Credits.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  chapter,  no 
credit  (other  than  a  credit  allowable  under 
section  32.  33(a).  39.  or  901)  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  chapter  to  any  FSC. 

•(d)  Foreign  Trade  Income.  Investment 
Income,  and  Carrying  Charges  Treated  as 
Effectively  Connected  With  United 
States  Business.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter- 

■•(1)  all  foreign  trade  income  of  a  FSC 
(other  than  exempt  foreign  trade  income). 

••(2)  all  interest,  dividends,  royalties,  and 
other  investment  income  received  by  a  FSC, 

and  .      .   . 

■■(3)   all   carrying   charges   received   by   a 

FSC. 

shall  be  treated  as  income  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness conducted  through  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  such  corporation  within  the 
United  States.  Income  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  treated  as  derived  from 
sources  within  the  United  States. 

"SEC  922.  FSC  DEFINED. 

"(a)  FSC  Defined.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  FSC  means  any  corpora- 
tion— 

"(1)  which— 

"(A)  was  created  or  organized— 

•'(i)  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

or 

"(ii)  under  the  laws  applicable  to  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States, 


■•(B)  has  no  more  than  25  shareholders  at 
any  time  during  the  taxable  year. 

••<C)  does  not  have  any  preferred  stock 
outstanding  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year, 
•■(D)  during  the  taxable  year— 
■•(i)  maintains  an  office  located  outside 
the  United  States. 

■•(ii)  maintains  a  set  of  the  permanent 
books  of  account  of  such  corporation  at 
such  office,  and 

■■(iii)  maintains  at  a  location  within  the 
United  States  the  records  which  such  corpo- 
ration is  required  to  keep  under  section 
6001, 

■•(E)  at  all  times  during  the  taxable  year, 
has  a  board  of  directors  which  includes  at 
least  one  individual  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
the  United  States,  and 

■■(F)  is  not  a  member,  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year,  of  any  controlled  group  of 
corporations  of  which  a  DISC  is  a  member, 
and 

■•(2)  which  has  made  an  election  (at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
927(f)(1))  which  is  in  effect  for  the  taxable 
year  to  be  treated  as  a  FSC. 

■■(b)  Small  FSC  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  title,  a  FSC  is  a  small  FSC  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  if— 

■■(1)  such  corporation  has  made  an  elec- 
tion (at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  provid- 
ed in  section  927(f)(1)  which  is  in  effect  for 
the  taxable  year  to  be  treated  as  a  small 
FSC,  and 

■■(2)  such  corporation  is  not  a  member,  at 
any  time  during  the  taxable  year,  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  which  includes 
a  FSC  unless  such  other  FSC  has  also  made 
an  election  under  paragraph  (1)  which  is  in 
effect  for  such  year. 

■SEC.  S2.1.  EXEMPT  FOREIGN  TRADE  INCOME. 

■•(a)  Exempt  Foreign  Trade  Income.— For 
purposes  of  this  subpart— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  term  exempt  for- 
eign trade  income'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  foreign  trade  income  of  a  FSC 
for  the  taxable  year  which  is  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3). 

••(2)  Income  determined  without  regard 
TO  administrative  pricing  rules.— In  the 
case  of  any  transaction  to  which  paragraph 
(3)  does  not  apply,  34  percent  of  the  foreign 
trade  income  derived  from  such  transaction 
shall  be  treated  as  described  in  this  para- 
graph. 

■•(3)  Income  determined  with  regard  to 
administrative  pricing  rules.— In  the  case 
of  any  transaction  with  respect  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  925(a)  (or  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  925(b))  applies,  17/ 
23  of  the  foreign  trade  income  derived  from 
such  transaction  shall  be  treated  as  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph. 

■■(b)  Foreign  Trade  Income  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  foreign 
trade  income'  means  the  gross  income  of  a 
FSC  attributable  to  foreign  trading  gross  re- 
ceipts. 

"SEC.  924.  FOREIGN  TRADING  GROSS  RECEIPTS. 

•■(A)  In  GENERAL.-Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  for  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  foreign  trading  gross  re- 
ceipts' means  the  gross  receipts  of  any  FSC 
which  are— 

■(1)  from  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
position of  export  property, 

■•(2)  from  the  lease  or  rental  of  export 
property  for  use  by  the  lessee  outside  the 
United  States, 

■(3)  for  services  which  are  related  and 
subsidiary  to— 


■(A)  any  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  export  property  by  such  corporation, 
or 

•(B)  any  lease  or  rental  of  export  proper- 
ty described  in  paragraph  ( 2 )  by  such  corpo- 
ration, 

••(4)  for  engineering  or  architectural  serv- 
ices for  construction  projects  located  (or 
proposed  for  location)  outside  the  United 
States,  or 

■•(5)  for  the  performance  of  managerial 
services  in  furtherance  of  the  production  of 
gross  receipts  described  in  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  (3),  or  (4). 

■■(b)  Foreign  Management  and  Foreign 
Economic  Process  Requirements.- 

■■(1)  In  GENERAL.-Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  ( 2  )— 

••(A)  a  FSC  shall  be  treated  as  having  for- 
eign trading  gross  receipts  for  the  taxable 
year  only  if  the  management  of  such  corpo- 
ration during  such  taxable  year  takes  place 
outside  the  United  States  as  required  by 
subsection  (c),  and 

■•(B)  a  FSC  has  foreign  trading  gross  re- 
ceipts from  any  transaction  only  if  economic 
processes  with  respect  to  such  transaction 
take  place  outside  the  United  States  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d). 
■•(2)  Exception  for  small  fsc— 
■■(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  small  FSC. 
■■(B)  Limitation  on  amount  of  foreign 

TRADING  CROSS  RECEIPTS  OF  SMALL  FSC  TAKEN 
INTO  ACCOUNT.— 

■•(i)  In  general.— Any  foreign  trading  gross 
receipts  of  a  small  FSC  for  the  taxable  year 
which  exceed  $2,500,000  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  exempt  for- 
eign trade  income  of  such  corporation  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  under  any 
other  ■provision  of  this  subpart. 

■■(ii)  Allocation  of  limitation.— If  the 
foreign  trading  gross  receipts  of  a  small  FSC 
exceed  the  limitation  of  clause  <i),  the  cor- 
poration may  allocate  such  limitation 
among  such  gross  receipts  in  such  manner 
as  it  may  select  (at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions). 

■•(iii)  Receipts  of  controlled  group  acgre- 
GATED.— For  purposes  of  applying  clauses  (i) 
and  (ii).  all  small  FSCs  which  are  members 
of  the  same  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions shall  be  treated  as  a  single  corpora- 
tion. 

•■(iv)  Allocation  of  limitation  among 
MEMBERS  of  CONTROLLED  GROUP.— The  limita- 
tion under  clause  (i)  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  foreign  trading  gross  receipts  of 
small  FSCs  which  are  members  of  the  same 
controlled  group  of  corporations  in  a 
manner  provided  in  regulations  prescril)ed 
by  the  Secretary. 

■•(c)  Requirement  That  FSC  Be  Managed 
OtrrsiDE  THE  United  States —The  manage- 
ment of  a  FSC  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  for  the  taxable  year  if— 

••(1)  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation,  and  all  meetings  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  corporation,  are  outside 
the  United  States. 

•■(2)  the  principal  bank  account  of  the  cor- 
poration is  maintained  outside  the  United 
States  at  all  times  during  the  taxable  year, 
and 

••(3)  all  dividends,  legal  and  accounting 
fees,  and  salaries  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation 
disbursed  during  the  taxable  year  are  dis- 
bursed out  of  bank  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion maintained  outside  the  United  States. 
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•(d)  Requirememt  That  Ecomomic  Proc- 
esses Take  Place  Octside  the  United 
States.— 

"(1)  iK'cENEiiAL.— The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  are  met  with  respect  to  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  PSC  derived  from  any  transac- 
tion if— 

"(A)  such  corporation  (or  any  person 
acting  under  a  contract  with  such  corpora- 
tion) has  participated  outside  the  United 
States  in  the  solicitation  (other  than  adver- 
tising), the  negotiation,  or  the  making  of 
the  contract  relating  to  such  transaction, 
and 

"(B)  the  foreign  direct  costs  incurred  by 
the  FSC  attributable  to  the  transaction 
equal  or  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total 
direct  costs  incurred  by  the  FSC  attributa- 
ble to  the  transaction. 

"(2)  Alternative  ss-pebcent  test— A  cor- 
poration shall  t>e  treated  as  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (IXB)  with  re- 
spect to.  any  transaction  if.  with  respect  to 
each  of  at  least  2  paragraphs  of  subsection 
(e).  the  foreign  direct  costs  incurred  by  such 
corporation  attributable  to  activities  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  equal  or  exceed 
85  percent  of  the  total  direct  costs  attributa- 
ble to  activities  described  in  such  paragraph. 

■•(3)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Total  direct  costs— The  term  total 
direct  costs'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
transaction,  the  total  direct  costs  incurred 
by  the  FSC  attributable  to  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)  performed  at  any 
location  by  the  FSC  or  any  person  acting 
under  a  contract  with  such  PSC. 

•■(B)  Foreign  direct  costs— The  term  'for- 
eign direct  costs'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
transaction,  the  pwrtion  of  the  total  direct 
costs  which  are  attributable  to  activities 
performed  outside  the  United  States. 

••(4)  Rules  for  commissions,  etc— The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  and  sutisection  (e)  in  the 
case  of  commissions,  rentals,  and  furnishing 
of  services. 

••(e)  Activities  Relating  to  Disposition 
OF  Export  Property.— The  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (d)  are— 

•'(  1 )  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 

••(2)  the  processing  of  customer  orders  and 
the  arranging  for  delivery  (outside  the 
United  States)  of  the  export  property. 

•■(3)  transportation  from  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition by  the  FSC  (or.  in  the  case  of  a 
commission  relationship,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  such  relationship  for  such  transac- 
tion) to  the  delivery  to  the  customer. 

••(4)  the  determination  and  transmittal  of 
a  final  invoice  or  statement  of  account  and 
the  receipt  of  payment,  and 

'•(5)  the  assumption  of  credit  risk. 

••(f)  Burden  of  Proof  Regarding  Foreign 
Management  and  Economic  Process  Re- 
quirements.- 

••(1)  In  general.— In  any  judicial  or  admin- 
istrative proceeding  involving  the  issue  of 
whether— 

■•(A)  a  FSC  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  for  a  taxable  year,  or 

■•(B)  a  transaction  meets  the  requirements 
of  sul)section  (d). 

the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  such 
issue  shall  t)e  upon  the  Secretary  if  a  writ- 
ten statement  addressing  such  issue  has 
been  filed  by  an  officer  of  such  corporation 
under  paragraph  (2). 

••(2)  Affidavit.— An  authorized  officer  of  a 
FSC  who  is  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the 
United  States  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
(at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 


Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  a 
verified  written  statement  made  by  such  of- 
ficer under  penalties  of  perjury  which— 

••(A)  declares  that  such  corporation  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  for  the 
taxable  year  and  specifies  how  such  require- 
ments have  been  met.  or 

■'(B)  declares  that  specified  transactions 
of  such  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  and 
specifies  how  such  requirements  have  been 
met. 

■•(g)  Certain  Receipts  Not  Included  in 
Foreign  Trading  Gross  Receipts.— 

"(1)  Certain  receipts  excluded  on  basis 
of  use:  subsidized  receipts  and  receipts 
from  related  parties  excluded.— The  term 
■foreign  trading  gross  receipts^  shall  not  in- 
clude receipts  of  a  FSC  from  a  transaction 
if- 

•■(A)  the  export  property  or  ser\'ices— 

••(i)  are  for  ultimate  use  in  the  United 
States,  or 

■•(ii)  are  for  use  by  the  United  States  or 
any  instrumentality  thereof  and  such  use  of 
export  property  or  services  is  required  by 
law  or  regulation. 

■■(B)  such  transaction  is  accomplished  by  a 
sutisidy  granted  by  the  United  States  or  any 
instrumentality  thereof,  or 

■■(C)  such  receipts  are  from  another  FSC 
which  is  a  member  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  of  which  such  corpo- 
ration is  a  member. 

■•(2)  One-half  of  receipts  from  military 
PROPERTY  excluded.— The  term  •foreign 
trading  gross  receipts'  shall  not  include  50 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  the  disposition  of,  or 
services  relating  to.  military  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
995(b)(3)(B)). 

"(3)  Investment  income:  carrying 
CHARGES.- The  term  'foreign  trading  gross 
receipts'  shall  not  include  any  investment 
income  or  carrying  charges. 

■SEC.  9ih.  TRANSKKR  PRiCIN(;  RILES. 

■■(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  sale  of 
export  property  to  a  FSC  by  a  person  de- 
scribed in  section  482.  the  taxable  income  of 
such  FSC  and  such  person  shall  be  based 
upon  a  transfer  price  which  would  allow 
such  FSC  to  derive  taxable  income  attribut- 
able to  such  sale  (regardless  of  the  sale 
price  actually  charged)  in  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  the  greatest  of— 

■■(1)  1.83  percent  of  the  foreign  trading 
gross  receipts  derived  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  by  such  FSC. 

■■(2)  23  jjercent  of  the  combined  taxable 
income  of  such  FSC  and  such  person  which 
is  attributable  to  the  foreign  trading  gross 
receipts  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  prop- 
erty by  such  FSC.  or 

'■(3)  taxable  income  based  upon  the  sale 
price  actually  charged  (but  subject  to  the 
rules  provided  in  section  482). 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2>  shall  apply  only  if 
the  FSC  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  with  respect  to  the  sale. 

■•(b)  Rules  for  Commissions.  Rentals, 
AND  Marginal  Costing.— The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  regulations  setting  forth— 

••(1)  rules  which  are  consistent  with  the 
rules  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  section  in  the  case  of  com- 
missions, rentals,  and  other  income,  and 

••(2)  rules  for  the  allocation  fo  expendi- 
tures in  computing  combined  taxable 
income  under  subsection  (a)(2)  in  those 
cases  where  a  FSC  is  seeking  to  establish  or 
maintain  a  market  for  export  property. 

••(c)  Requirements  for  Use  of  Adminis- 
trative Pricing  Rules.— A  sale  by  a  PSC 


meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
if- 

••(1)  all  of  the  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 924(e)  attributable  to  such  sale,  and 

■•(2)  all  of  the  activities  relating  to  the  so- 
licitation (other  than  advertising),  negotia- 
tion, and  making  of  the  contract  for  such 
sale. 

have  been  performed  by  such  PSC  (or  by 
another  person  acting  under  t  contract  with 
such  FSC). 

■■(d)  Limitation  on  Gross  Receipts  Pric- 
ing Rule.— The  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to  any  trans- 
action shall  not  exceed  2  times  the  amount 
which  would  be  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  with  respect  to  such  transaction. 

"(e)  Taxable  Income.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  taxable  income  of  a  FSC 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 921. 

•SEt .  »2(i.  niSTRIBfTIOSS  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

"(a)  Distributions  Made  First  Out  of 
Foreign  Trade  Income.— For  purposes  of 
this  title,  any  distribution  to  a  shareholder 
of  a  FSC  by  such  FSC  which  is  made  out  of 
earnings  and  profits  shall  be  treated  as 
made— 

"(1)  first,  out  of  earnings,  and  profits  at- 
tributable to  foreign  trade  income,  to  the 
extent  thereof,  and 

"(2)  then,  out  of  any  other  earnings  and 
profits. 

"(b)  Distributions  by  FSC  to  Nonresi- 
dent Aliens  and  Foreign  Corporations 
Treated  as  U.S.  Connected.— For  purposes 
of  this  title,  any  distribution  by  a  FSC 
which  is  made  out  of  earnings  and  profits 
attributable  to  foreign  trade  income  to  any 
shareholder  of  such  corporation  which  is  a 
foreign  corporation  or  a  nonresident  alien 
individual  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution 
which  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  conducted 
through  a  permanent  establishment  of  such 
shareholder  within  the  United  States. 

"(c)  FSC  Includes  Former  FSC— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'FSC  in- 
cludes a  former  FSC. 

■SEC       »2T.     OTHER     nEFINITIONS     AMI     SPECIAL 
Rl  I.ES. 

"(a)  Export  Property.— For  purposes  of 
this  subpart— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  term  ■export  prop- 
erty' means  property— 

■■(A)  manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or 
extracted  in  the  United  States  by  a  person 
other  than  a  FSC, 

■■(B>  held  primarily  for  sale,  lease,  or 
rental,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  or 
business,  by.  or  to,  a  FSC,  for  direct  use. 
consumption,  or  disposition  outside  the 
United  States,  and 

■■(C)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  which  is  attributable  to  ar- 
ticles imported  into  the  United  States. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C),  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  article  imported  into 
the  United  States  shall  be  its  appraised 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1401a)  in  connection  with  its  impor- 
tation. 

"(2)  Excluded  property— The  term 
'export  property'  shall  not  include— 

"(A)  property  leased  or  rented  by  a  FSC 
for  use  by  any  member  of  a  controlled  group 
of  corporations  of  which  such  PSC  is  a 
member. 

"(B)  patents,  inventions,  models,  designs, 
formulas,  or  processes  whether  or  not  pat- 
ented, copyrights  (other  than  films,  tapes, 
records,  or  similar  reproductions,  for  com- 
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mercial  or  home  use),  good  will,  trademarks, 
trade  brands,  franchises,  or  other  like  prop- 
erty. .     . 
••(C)  oil  or  gas  (or  any  primary  product 

thereof),  or  ^,  ^  . 

"(D)  products  the  export  of  which  is  pro- 
hibited or  curtailed  under  section  7(a)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policy  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)(C)  of  section  3  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  domestic  economy). 

"(3)  Property  in  short  supply.— If  the 
President  determines  that  the  supply  of  any 
property  described  In  paragraph  (1)  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  he  may  by  Executive  order 
designate  the  property  as  in  short  supply. 
Any  property  so  designated  shall  not  be 
treated  as  export  property  during  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  specified  in 
the  Executive  order  and  ending  with  the 
date  specified  in  an  Executive  order  setting 
forth  the  President's  determination  that 
the  property  Is  no  longer  In  short  supply. 

"(4)  Fungible  agricultural  products  mar- 
keted THROUGH  cooperatives.— 

•(A)  In  CENEPJiL.— Fungible  agricultural 
products  which  are  marketed  through  pool- 
ing arrangements  of  a  cooperative  described 
In  section  521(b)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  to 
the  extent  that  such  products  are  sold  for 
direct  use.  consumption,  or  disposition  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  each  member  of 
such  pool  shall  be  considered  as  a  producer 
of  such  property  to  the  extent  of  his  ratable 
share  of  such  products  based  upon  his  con- 
tribution of  products  to  the  pool. 

•■(B)  Subparagraph   'Ai   shall  not  apply 

WHERE   cooperative   SELLS   THROUGH   FSC   OR 

DISC— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  products  which  are  sold  by  the  coopera- 
tive through  a  FSC  or  DISC. 

"(C)  Cooperative  as  agent.—  A  coopera- 
tive marketing  the  producU  of  Its  patrons 
shall  be  treated  as  acting  as  the  agent  of 
such  patrons,  regardless  of  any  formal 
transfer  of  title  to  the  cooperative. 
"(b)  Gross  Receipts.— 
■•(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part the  term  gross  receipts'  means— 

"(A)  the  total  receipt  from  the  sale,  lease, 
or  rental  of  property  held  primarily  for  sale, 
lease,  or  rental  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  or  business,  and 
"(B)  gross  income  from  all  other  sources. 
"(2)  Gross  receipts  taken  into  account 
IN  CASE  OF  commissions.— In  the  case  of 
commissions  on  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of 
property,  the  amount  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart  as  gross  receipts 
shall  be  the  gross  receipts  on  the  sale,  lease^ 
or  rental  of  the  property  on  which  such 
commissions  arose. 

■•(c)  Investment  INCOME.-For  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term    Investment  Income' 
means— 
"(1)  dividends, 
"(2)  Interest. 
"(3)  royalties. 
"(4)  annuities, 

"(5)  rents  (other  than  rents  from  the  lease 
or  rental  of  export  property  for  use  by  the 
lessee  ouUlde  of  the  United  States), 

"(6)  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
stock  or  securities, 

••(7)  gains  from  futures  transactions  in 
any  commodity  on,  or  subject  to  the  rules 
of  a  board  of  trade  or  commodity  exchange 
(other  than  gains  which  arise  out  of  a  bona 
fide  hedging  transaction  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  business  of  the  FSC  m 
the  manner  in  which  such  business  is  cus- 
tomarily conducted  by  others). 


■■(8)  amounts  includible  in  computing  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  corporation  under 
part  I  of  subchapter  J,  and 

"(9)  gains  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  any  Interest  In  an  estate  or  trust.  ^ 

••(d)  Other  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subpart— 

"(1)  Carrying  charges.— The  term  carry- 
ing charges'  means— 
••(A)  carrying  charges,  and 
"(B)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  any  amount  In  excess  of  the  price 
for  an  Immediate  cash  sale  and  any  other 
unstated  Interest. 
"(2)  Transaction.— 

•(A)  In  general.— The  term    transaction' 
means— 

"(l)  any  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposi- 
tion, 
"(ii)  any  lease  or  rental,  and 
"(111)  any  furnishing  of  services. 
•'(B)  Grouping  of  transactions.— To  the 
extent  provided  In  regulations,  any  provi- 
sion of  this  subpart  which,  but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph, would  be  applied  on  a  transac- 
tlon-by-transactlon  basis  may  be  applied  by 
the  taxpayer  on  the  basis  of  groups  of  trans- 
actions based  on  product  lines  or  recognized 
Industry  or  trade  usage.  Such  regulations 
may  permit  different  groupings  for  differ- 
ent purposes. 

•"(3)  United  States  defined.— The  term 
•United  States'  Includes  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(4)  Controlled  croup  of  corporations.— 
The  term  controlled  group  of  corporations' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1563(a).  except  that— 

"(A)  more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  at  least  80  percent'  each  place 
It  appears  therein,  and 

"(B)  section  1563(b)  shall  not  apply. 
"(5)  Possessions.— The  term  "possession 
of  the  United  States'  means  Guam  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States. 
"(e)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Source  rules  for  related  persons.— 
Under  regulations,  the  Income  of  a  person 
described  In  section  482  from  a  transaction 
giving  rise  to  foreign  trading  gross  receipts 
of  a  FSC  which  Is  treated  as  from  sources 
outside  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  would  be  treated  as  for- 
eign source  Income  earned  by  such  person  if 
the  pricing  rule  under  section  994  which 
corresponds  to  the  rule  used  under  section 
925  with  respect  to  such  transaction  applied 
to  such  transaction. 

••(2)  Participation  in  international  boy- 
cotts, etc.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  exempt  foreign  trade 
income  of  a  FSC  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  limited  under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
clauses  (I)  and  (ID  of  section  995(b)(1)(F). 

■•(f)  Election  of  Status  as  FSC   <and  as 
Small  PSC >.— 
"(1)  Election.— 

"(A)  Time  for  making.— An  election  by  a 
corporation  under  section  992(a)(2)  to  be 
treated  as  a  FSC.  and  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 992(b)(1)  to  be  a  small  PSC.  shall  be 
made  by  such  corporation  for  a  taxable  year 
at  any  time  during  the  90-day  period  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  beginning  of  the  tax- 
able year,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
give  his  consent  to  the  making  of  an  elec- 
tion at  such  other  times  as  he  may  desig- 
nate. ,     .. 

"(B)  Manner  of  election.— An  election 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  shall  be  valid  only  if  all  persons 


who  are  shareholders  In  such  corporation 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  for 
which  such  election  Is  effective  consent  to 
such  election. 

••(2)  Effect  of  election.— If  a  corporation 
makes  an  election  under  paragraph  (1).  then 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart  shall  apply  to 
such  corporation  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation  for  which  made  and  for  all  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years. 
••(3)  Termination  of  election.— 
••(A)  Revocation.— An  election  under  this 
subsection  made  by  any  corporation  may  be 
terminated  by  revocation  of  such  election 
for  any  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 
after  the  first  taxable  year  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  which  the  election  Is  effective.  A 
termination  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  election— 

"(l)  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  made.  If 
made  at  any  time  during  the  first  90  days  of  . 
such  taxable  year,  or 

••(ID  for  the  taxable  year  following  the 
taxable  year  in  which  made,  if  made  after 
the  close  of  such  90  days,  and 
for  all  suceedlng  taxable  years  of  the  corpo- 
ration. Such  termination  shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

"(B)  Continued  failure  to  be  FSC— If  a 
corporation  is  not  a  FSC  for  each  of  any  5 
consecutive  taxable  years  of  the  corporation 
for  which  an  election  under  this  subsection 
is  effective,  the  election  to  be  a  FSC  shall  be 
terminated  and  not  be  In  effect  for  any  tax- 
able year  of  the  corporation  after  such  5th 
year." 

(b)  Dividend  Received  Deduction  for  Do- 
mestic Corporations.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  245  (relating  to 
dividends  received  from  certain  foreign  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Certain  Dividends  Received  Prom 
PSC.— In  the  case  of  a  domestic  corporation, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  an 
amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  any  dividend 
received  by  such  corporation  from  another 
corporation  which  is  distributed  out  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  attributable  to  foreign 
trade  Income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
923(b))  for  a  period  during  which  such  other 
corporation  was  a  FSC.  The  deduction  al- 
lowable under  the  preceding  sentence  with 
respect  to  any  dividend  shall  be  In  lieu  of 
any  deduction  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  with  respect  to  such  dividend." 
(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  246(b)  (relat- 
ing to  limitation  on  aggregate  amount  of  de- 
duction) is  amended  by  striking  out  '245" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    "subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 

245". 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  245  (relating 
to  property  distributions),  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'this  section". 

(c)  Treatment  of  Certain  Trade  Receiv- 
ables.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  553  (defining 
foreign  personal  holding  company  Income) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Income  from  trade  receivables  of  re- 
lated persons —Income  from  an  account  re- 
ceivable or  evidence  of  indebtedness  arising 
out  of  the  disposition  of  property  described 
in  section  1221(1).  or  the  performance  of 
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services,  by  a  related  person  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  954(d><3))". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  956  (defining 
United  States  person )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Trade  receivables  or  related  United 
States  person.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2).  the  term  United  States  property' 
includes  an  account  receivable  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness  arising  out  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  property  described  in  section  1221(1). 
or  the  performance  of  services,  by  a  United 
States  person  who  is  a  related  person 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  954(d)(3))." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  901  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (h)  as  subsection  (i)  and  inserting  after 
subsection  (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Taxes  Paid  With  Respect  to  For- 
eign Trade  Income.— No  credit  shall  l)e  al- 
lowed under  this  section  for  any  income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  with  respect  to  the  foreign  trade 
income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
923(b))  of  a  FSC." 

(2)  Section  902  (relating  to  credit  for  cor- 
porate stockholders  in  foreign  corporation) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  sulwection  (d) 
as  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(d)  Taxes  Paid  With  Respect  to  Foreign 
Trade  Income.— No  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  paid  any  income,  war  prof- 
its, or  excess  profits  taxes  with  respect  to 
foreign  trade  income  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  923(b))  of  a  FSC  by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  this  section." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  904(d)  (relat- 
ing to  application  of  section  in  case  of  cer- 
tain interest  income  and  dividends  from  a 
DISC)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  taxable  income  attributable  to  for- 
eign trade  income  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  923(b)). 

■(D)  distributions  from  a  FSC  (or  former 
FSC)  out  of  earnings  and  profits  attributa- 
ble to  foreign  trade  income  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  923(b)),  and 

■•(E)  income  other  than  income  described 
in  subparagraph  (A).  (C).  or  (D)",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  Separate  Application  of  Section 
With  RESPEtrr  to  Certain  Interest  Income 
and  Income  From  DISC,  Former  DISC, 
FSC,  OR  Former  FSC— •'. 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  906  (relating 
to  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  for  any  income,  war  profits,  and 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  trade  income  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  923(b))  of  a  FSC." 

(5)  Section  951  (relating  to  amounts  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  of  shareholders)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(e)  Foreign  Trade  Income  Not  Taken 
Into  Account.— The  foreign  trade  income 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  923(b))  of  a 
FSC  and  any  deductions  which  are  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  such  income  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  under  this  subpart. ■' 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  275(a)  (relat- 
ing to  disallowance  of  deduction  for  certain 
taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(4)  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess  prof- 
its taxes  imposed  by  the  authority  of  any 


foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  if— 

■■(A)  the  taxpayer  chooses  to  take  to  any 
extent  the  benefits  of  section  901,  or 

•■(B)  such  taxes  are  paid  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  foreign  trade  income  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  923(b))  of  a  FSC." 

(7)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1248  (relating 
to  exclusions  from  earnings  and  profits)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(6)  Foreign  trade  income.— Earnings  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  corporation  attributa- 
ble to  foreign  trade  income  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  923(b))  of  a  FSC." 

(8)  Section  934  (relating  to  limitation  on 
reduction  in  income  tax  liability  incurred  to 
the  Virgin  Islands)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  there  of  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■■(f)  FSC— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  a  Virgin  Islands  corporation 
which  is  a  FSC.  " 

SE(  .  2.  INTKRKST  t  HAKCK  DISf. 

(a)  Interest  Charge  on  Deferred  Tax.— 
Section  995  (relating  to  taxation  of  DISC 
income  to  shareholders)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  our  subsections  (e)  and  (f), 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (e),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•(f)  Interest  on  DISC-Related  Deferred 
Tax  Liability.— 

••(1)  In  general.- a  shareholder  of  a  DISC 
shall  pay  for  each  taxable  year  interest  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(A)  the  shareholder's  DISC-related  de- 
ferred tax  liability  for  such  year,  and 

•(B)  the  base  period  Tbill  rate. 

•■(2)  Shareholder's  disc-related  deferred 

TAX  liability.— 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

••(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  •shareholder's 
DISC-related  deferred  tax  liability'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  of  a  share- 
holder of  a  DISC,  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  which  would  be  the  tax  li- 
ability of  the  shareholder  for  the  taxable 
year  if  the  deferred  DISC  income  of  such 
shareholder  for  such  taxable  year  were  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  as  ordinary  income, 
over 

••(ii)  the  actual  amount  of  the  tax  liability 
of  such  shareholder  for  such  taxable  year. 
Determinations    under    the    preceding   sen- 
tence shall  be  made  without  regard  to  carry- 
backs to  such  taxable  year. 

••(B)  Adjustments  for  losses,  credits,  and 
OTHER  ITEMS.— The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  provide  such  adjust- 
ments— 

••(i)  to  the  accounts  of  the  DISC,  and 

••(ii)  to  the  amount  of  any  carryover  or 
carryback  of  the  shareholder, 
as  many  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
case  of  net  operating  losses,  credits,  and  car- 
ryovers and  carrybacks  of  losses  and  credits. 

•'(C)  Tax  LIABILITY.— The  term  tax  liabil- 
ity' means  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  credits  allowable  against  such  tax  (other 
than  credits  allowable  under  sections  31,  39, 
and  43). 

(3)  Deferred  DISC  Income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

••(A)  In  general.— The  term  deferred 
DISC  income'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  of  a  shareholder,  the  excess 
of- 

••(i)  the  shareholder's  pro  rata  share  of  ac- 
cumlated  DISC  income  (for  periods  after 
1983)  of  the  DISC  as  of  the  close  of  the 
computation  year,  over 


(ii)  the  amount  of  the  distributions-in- 
excess-of-income  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
DISC  following  the  computation  year. 

•(B)  Computation  year.— For  purposes  of 
applying  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year  of  a  shareholder,  the  com- 
putation year  is  the  taxable  year  of  the 
DISC  which  ends  with  (or  within)  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  shareholder  which  precedes 
the  taxable  year  of  the  shareholder  for 
which  the  amount  of  deferred  DISC  income 
is  being  determined. 

■•(C)  DlSTRIBUTIONS-IN-EXCESS-OF-IN- 

COME.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  distributions-in-excess-of-income^ 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  of  a 
DISC,  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

(i)  the  amount  of  actual  distributions  to 
the  shareholder  out  of  accumulated  DISC 
income,  over 

( ii )  the  shareholders  pro  rata  share  of  the 
DISC  income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Base  period  t-bill  rate.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  base 
period  T-bill  rate'  means  the  annual  rate  of 
interest  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  average  investment  yield 
of  United  States  Treasury  bills  with  maturi- 
ties of  52  weeks  which  were  auctioned 
during  the  1  year  period  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30  of  the  calendar  year  ending  with  <or 
of  the  most  recent  calendar  year  ending 
before)  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
shareholder. 

(4)  Short  years.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  application  of  this  subsection  to 
short  years  of  the  DISC,  the  shareholder,  or 
both. 

"(5)  Payment  and  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  interest.— 

The  interest  accrued  during  any  taxable 
year  which  a  shareholder  is  required  to  pay 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated,  for 
purpo.ses  of  this  title,  as  interest  payable 
under  section  6601  and  shall  be  paid  by  the 
shareholder  at  the  time  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid.  " 

(b)  Taxable  Income  in  Excess  of 
$10,000,000  Deemed  Distributed.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 995(b)(1)  (relating  to  base  period 
export  gross  receipts)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(E)  the  taxable  income  of  the  DISC  at- 
tributable to  qualified  export  receipts  of  the 
DISC  for  the  taxable  year  which  exceed 
$10,000,000,". 

(2)  Aggregation  of  receipts.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  995  (relating  to  deemed  distri- 
butions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)  Aggregation  of  qualified  export  re- 
ceipts.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing paragraph  (1)(E),  all  DISCs  which  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  shall 
be  treated  as  a  single  corporation. 

■•(B)  Allocation.— The  dollar  amount 
under  paragraph  (1)(E)  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  DISCs  which  are  members  of  the 
same  controlled  group  in  a  manner  provided 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. " 

(c)  Elimination  of  Certain  Deemed  Dis- 
tributions Relating  to  Taxable  Income  of 
DISC— Subparagraph  (F)  of  section 
995(b)(1)  (relating  to  distributions  in  quali- 
fied years)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(F)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 
"(I)  the  international  boycott  factor  deter- 
mined under  section  999,  multiplied  by 


■■(II)  one-half  of  the  excess  of  the  taxable 
income  of  the  DISC  for  the  taxable  year 
(before  reduction  for  any  distributions 
during  the  year)  over  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  deemed  distributed  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  (D), 
and  (E),  plus 

■■(ii)  any  illegal  bribe,  kickback,  or  other 
payment  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
162(c))  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  DISC  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  an  official,  employee, 
or  agent  in  fact  of  a  government,  and  ". 

(d)  Treatment  of  Sales  Through  Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  993  (defining  export  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(4)  Fungible  agricultural  products  mar- 
keted through  cooperatives.— 

■■(A)  In  GENERAL.-Fungible  agricultural 
products  which  are  marketed  through  pool- 
ing arrangements  of  a  cooperative  described 
in  section  521(b)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  to 
the  extent  that  such  products  are  sold  for 
direct  use,  consumption,  or  disposition  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  each  member  of 
such  pool  shall  be  considered  as  a  producer 
of  such  property  to  the  extent  of  his  ratable 
share  of  such  products  based  upon  his  con- 
tribution of  products  to  the  pool. 
•■(B)  Subparagraph   'A'   shall  not  apply 

where   cooperative   SELLS   THROUGH   DISC   OR 

Fsc  — Subparagrpah  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  products  which  are  sold  by  the  coopera- 
tive through  a  DISC  or  FSC. 

"(C)  Cooperative  as  agent.— A  cooperative 
marketing  the  products  of  its  patrons  shall 
be  treated  as  acting  as  the  agent  of  such  pa- 
trons, regardless  of  any  formal  transfer  of 
title  to  the  cooperative. 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  291  (relating 
to  corporate  preference  items)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  291(c)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  for  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities) is  amended  by  striking  out  ■subsec- 
tion  (a)(5)"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

"subsection  (a)(4)". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  992  (relating 
to  definition  of  DISC)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C).  .   ^     .  .v,         a 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  ",  and  ",  and  .c  .v.    »  i 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  loi- 
lowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  such  corporation  is  not  a  member  of 
any  controlled  group  of  which  a  FSC  is  a 

(4)  Paragraph'o)  of  section  993(a)  (relat- 
ing to  controlled  groups)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "such  term  by"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  term  controlled  group  of 
corporations'  by". 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  999  (relating 
to  international  boycott  factor)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •■995(b)(l)(F)(ii)"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••995(b)(l)(F>(i)". 

(6)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  III  oi 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  subpart  B 
the  following  new  item: 

■Subpart  C.  Taxation  of  foreign  sales  corpo- 
rations." 

SEC.  3.  taxable  year  OF  DISC  AND  FSC  RE 
Ql'IRED  TO  CONFORM  "n)  TAXABLK 
YEAR  OF  MAJORITY  SHAREHOLDER. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Subsection  (b)  of  section 
441  (relating  to  period  for  computation  of 
Uxable  income)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  or  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph "(2). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••:  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■(4)  in  the  case  of  a  FSC  or  DISC  filing  a 
return  for  a  period  of  at  least  12  months, 
the    period    determined    under    subsection 

(h)." 

(b)  Determination  of  Taxable  Year.— 
Section  441  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Taxable  Year  of  FSC's  and  DISCs.- 

'■(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  taxable  year  of  any  FSC  or  DISC 
shall  be  the  taxable  year  of  that  sharehold- 
er (or  group  of  shareholders  with  the  same 
12-month  taxable  year)  who  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  voting  power. 

■■(2)  Special  rule  where  more  than  one 

SHAREHOLDER  'OR  GROUPi  HAS  HIGHEST  PER- 
CENTAGE.—If  2  or  more  shareholders  (or 
groups)  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
voting  power  under  paragraph  (1).  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  FSC  or  DISC  shall  be  the 
same  12-month  period  as  that  of  any  such 
shareholder  (or  group). 

■(3)  Subsequent  changes  of  ownership.— 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall 
apply  to  a  change  of  ownership  of  a  corpo- 
ration after  the  taxable  year  of  the  corpora- 
tion has  been  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  only  if  such  change  is  a  substantial 
change  of  ownership. 

"(4)  Voting  power  determined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  voting  power  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of 
the  corporation  entitled  to  vote." 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE;  TRANSITION  Rl  LES. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  transactions  after 
December  31.  1983,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(2)  Treatment  of  certain  trade  receiv- 
ables.—The  amendments  made  by  section 
2(c)  shall  apply  to  accounts  receivable  and 
evidences  of  indebtedness  acquired  by  the 
foreign  corporation  after  August  4,  1983,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(b)  Transition  Rules  for  DISCs  — 
(1)    Close    of    i983    taxable    years    of 

Disc's—  ,         ,   . 

(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  applying 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  tax- 
able year  of  each  DISC  which  begins  before 
January  1,  1984,  and  which  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  would  include  January  1,  1984, 
shall  close  on  December  31,  1983. 

(B)  Underpayments  of  estimated  tax.— To 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  no  addition  to  tax  shall  be 
made  under  section  6654  or  6655  of  such 
Code  with  respect  to  any  underpayment  of 
any  installment  required  to  be  paid  before 
April  13.  1984,  to  the  extent  the  underpay- 
ment was  created  or  increased  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Exemption  of  accumulated  disc 
income  from  tax.— For  purposes  of  applying 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  actual  distributions  made  by  a 
DISC  or  former  DISC  after  December  31. 
1983  any  accumulated  DISC  income  of  a 
DISC  or  former  DISC  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  996(f)(1)  of  such  Code)  which  is 
derived  before  January  1.  1984,  shall  be 
treated  as  previously  taxed  income  (within 


the  meaning  of  section  996(f)(2)  of  such 
Code). 

(3)     Time     certain     distributions     are 
deemed    received    by    shareholders.— not- 
withstanding section  995(b)  of  such  Code,  if 
a  shareholder  of  a  DISC  elects  the  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph  (at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions) any  distribution  which  such  share- 
holder is  deemed  to  have  received  by  reason 
of  section  995(b)  of  such  Code  with  respect 
to  income  derived  by  the  DISC  in  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  DISC  which  begins  in  1983 
after  the  date  in  1983  on  which  the  taxable 
year  of  such   shareholder  begins  shall   be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  such  Code,  as  re- 
ceived by  such  shareholder  in  4  equal  in- 
stallments on  the  last  day  of  each  of  the  4 
taxable   years   of   such   shareholder   which 
begins  after  the  Uxable  year  of  such  share- 
holder which  begins  in  1983.  The  preceding 
sentence    shall    apply    without    regard    to 
whether  the  DISC  exists  after  December  31, 
1983. 

(4)  Treatment  of  transfers  from  disc  to 
FSC— Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  regu- 
lations, section  367  of  such  Code  shall  not 
apply  to  transfers  made  before  January  1, 
1985  (or,  if  later,  the  date  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  corporation  ceases  to  be  a 
DISC)  to  a  FSC  of  qualified  export  assets 
(as  defined  in  section  993(b)  of  such  Code) 
held  on  August  4,  1983,  by  a  DISC  In  a 
transaction  described  in  section  351  or 
368(  a )( 1 )  of  such  Code. 

(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'DISC"  and  "former 
DISC"  have  the  respective  meanings  given 
to  such  terms  by  section  992  of  such  Code. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  has  just  introduced.  This 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  was  worked  out 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  and  have  been  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  provisions  of 
current  law  relating  to  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporations,  so-called 
DISC'S.  However,  many  of  our  trading 
partners  who  are  signatories  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  have  complained  that 
the  DISC  provisions,  which  provide 
income  tax  incentives  to  companies 
which  increase  their  exports,  provide 
export  subsidies  which  are  outlawed 
by  the  GATT.  The  administration, 
through  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  has  committed  itself 
to  address  these  complaints. 

This  proposal,  which,  in  effect,  re- 
places the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporations  with  new  Foreign 
Sales  Corporations,  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide essentially  the  same  tax  incen- 
tives to  companies  who  increase  their 
export  activities  as  do  the  DISC  provi- 
sions, while  at  the  same  time  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  GATT.  It 
is  also  intended  to  be  revenue-neutral. 
Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  and  the  various 
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congressional  staff  who  have  put  this 
proposal  together.  However,  while  I 
am  cosponsoring  the  bill.  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily embrace  it  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  coming  months,  as  we  study 
this  proposal  Eind  the  implications  it 
has  for  our  country's  trade  policy,  I 
intend  to  look  very  critically  at  each 
provision  of  this  bill.  For  example, 
there  is  some  concern  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  may  be  overly  burden- 
some on  small  businesses.  Agricultural 
groups  have  indicated  concerns  about 
parts  of  the  bill.  In  short,  while  I  view 
this  proposal  as  a  good  starting  point, 
I  do  not  necessarily  see  it  as  represent- 
ing the  best  solution  to  the  problem. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1805.  A  bill  to  permit  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  and  unmarried  children  of 
a  person  interred  in  a  cemetery  locat- 
ed on  a  military  installation  to  be  in- 
terred in  such  cemetery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

BURIAL  ON  A  MILITARY  BASE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  years  ago.  one  of  my  constituents 
contacted  me  concerning  his  mother's 
request  to  be  buried  next  to  his  father 
in  a  military  cemetery.  This  was  an 
unusual  situation. 

His  father  had  died  in  1940  and  was 
buried  in  a  church  cemetery.  Since 
that  time.  Fort  Jackson  annexed  this 
property  and  made  it  a  post  cemetery. 
Since  this  cemetery  is  now  a  military 
cemetery,  this  lady  could  not  be  buried 
next  to  her  husband  because  she  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  spelled  out 
in  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled: 
"An  Act  to  establish  eligibility  for 
burial  in  national  cemeteries,  and  for 
other  purposes."  (62  Stat.  234;  24 
U.S.C.  281).  A  private  relief  bill  had  to 
be  passed  to  allow  this  lady  to  be 
buried  next  to  her  husband. 

This  situation  has  occurred  twice  in 
recent  years  for  constituents  of  mine 
in  South  Carolina.  Each  time  a  private 
relief  bill  has  to  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  allow  a  widow  to  be  buried 
next  to  her  husband  at  a  military  cem- 
etery on  the  Fort  Jackson  Reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  indi- 
viduals in  this  same  situation  at  Fort 
Jackson  and  other  areas  across  the 
country.  I  do  not  believe  a  private 
relief  bill  should  have  to  be  passed  in 
each  such  instance. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  which  would  allow  any  surviv- 
ing spouse  and  unmarried  children  of 
a  person  buried  in  a  post  cemetery  or 
the  post  section  of  a  national  cemetery 
located  in  the  United  States  or  any 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  be 
buried  in  the  gravesite  or  the  adjoin- 
ing gravesite  of  such  person. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  this  bill  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1805 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
any  case  in  which  a  military  department  has 
acquired  lands  in  the  United  States  on 
which  there  is  a  cemetery  at  the  time  such 
lands  were  acquired  by  such  military  depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  such  military  depart- 
ment may  authorize  the  interment  in  such 
cemetery  of  the  surviving  spouse  and  un- 
married children  of  any  person  who  was  in- 
terred in  such  cemetery  at  the  time  such 
lands  were  acquired  by  such  military  depart- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  also  authorize  the  interment  of 
the  surviving  spouse  and  unmarried  chil- 
dren of  any  person  interred  in  a  post  ceme- 
tery located  on  any  lands  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "cemetery"  includes  any 
lands  on  which  there  is  one  or  more  burial 
plots. 

(2)  The  term  "United  States  "  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  1807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
taxation  of  certain  income  derived 
from  agricultural  commodities  not 
grown  in  the  United  States  in  commer- 
cially marketable  quantities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXATION  or  CERTAIN  INCOME  DERIVED  FROM 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Dixon  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  clarify  the  taxation  of 
certain  income  derived  from  agricul- 
tural commodities  not  grown  in  the 
United  States  in  commercially  market- 
able quantities. 

This  bill  is  comparable  to  legislation 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  my  Illinois  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman ROSTENKOWSKI  (H.R.  8110) 
in  1980  and  Congressman  Russo  (H.R. 
3581)  in  1981.  and  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Senator  Dixon 
and  myself  in  1982.  There  has  been  a 
hearing  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  this  matter.  As  I  will 
explain  briefly  below,  our  bill  amends 
the  law  dealing  with  the  operation  of 
the  Subpart  F  foreign  tax  rules  and 
recognizes  that  certain  business  situa- 
tions in  foreign  countries  did  not  arise 
for  the  purpose  of  substantially  reduc- 
ing U.S.  taxes.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
promptly  schedule  a  hearing  on  this 
legislation. 

The  U.S.  tax  laws  that  have  brought 
about  this  problem  are  complex,  even 
for  tax  lawyers.  However,  the  concepts 
involved  are  less  complex.  Generally, 
amounts  earned  by  a  foreign  subsidi- 
ary of  a  U.S.  company  are  not  subject 


to  tax  in  the  United  States  until  remit- 
ted to  this  country.  However,  certain 
classes  of  income  derived  by  such  a 
subsidiary  are  taxable  currently  in  the 
year  when  realized  even  though  not 
repatriated  in  that  year.  One  type  of 
income  subject  to  current  taxation  is 
gain  from  the  sale  of  personal  proper- 
ty between  related  persons  for  use  out- 
side of  the  subsidiary's  country  of  in- 
corporation. These  rules  were  designed 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries organized  in  tax  haven  countries 
to  defer  the  U.S.  tax  on  overseas 
income  while  it  is  retained  abroad. 

This  treatment  clearly  is  reflected  in 
the  taxation  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities which  are  not  grown  in  commer- 
cially marketable  quantities  in  the 
United  States.  The  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975  amended  the  rules  dealing 
with  the  taxation  of  tax  haven 
income,  or  subpart  F  income,  to  ex- 
clude income  from  the  sale  between 
related  persons  of  agricultural  com- 
modities which  are  not  grown  in  the 
United  States  in  commercially  market- 
able quantities.  It  was  thought  by 
Congress  that  taxpayers  deriving 
income  from  the  growing  or  sale  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  such  as  coffee 
and  bananas  were  operating  abroad 
not  to  avoid  U.S.  taxes  but  instead  be- 
cause these  commodities  would  not 
otherwise  be  grown  or  marketed  here. 
In  other  words  we  could  not  grow 
them  here  even  if  we  wanted  to.  These 
situations  are  unlike  other  tax  haven 
operations  which  could  otherwise  be 
operated  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  felt  that  an  exception 
to  the  tax  haven  rules  was  appropriate 
since  these  type  of  commodities  could 
not  be  marketed  worldwide  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  typically  are 
grown.  Consequently,  a  subsidiary  of  a 
U.S.  company  operating  overseas  can 
trade  in  such  non-U.S.  type  commod- 
ities, buying  them  from  or  selling 
them  to  related  parties,  without  the 
trading  income  being  currently  sub- 
jected to  U.S.  tax  under  the  subpart  F 
(tax  haven)  rules. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  al- 
though a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  U.S. 
corporation  operating  abroad  may 
itself  earn  this  non-U.S.  type  commod- 
ity income  without  current  U.S.  tax- 
ation, if  the  foreign  subsidiary  estab- 
lishes another  subsidiary  which  earns 
that  income,  and  the  latter  pays  all  of 
the  commodity  income  back  to  the 
former  in  the  form  of  a  dividend, 
there  is  triggered  an  immediate  U.S. 
tax.  This  adverse  result  occurs  merely 
because  the  form  of  the  income  has 
been  changed  from  agricultural  com- 
modity income  to  dividend  income, 
and  even  though  the  income  would 
not  have  been  taxed  currently  if  the 
commodity  income  had  been  derived 
directly  by  the  first-tier  subsidiary 
rather  than  through  the  second-tier 
one.   In  other  words  if  the  first-tier 
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subsidiary  had  operated  through  a 
branch  it  would  have  been  exempt 
from  current  tax  but  since  it  operated 
through  a  second-tier  subsidiary,  it  is 
subject  to  immediate  U.S.  taxation  on 
all  income  it  receives  by  way  of  a  divi- 
dend even  though  that  dividend  comes 
from  otherwise  tax  deferred  income.  It 
is  clear  to  us  that  the  form  of  the 
transaction  is  dictating  the  way  this 
income  is  to  be  taxed,  instead  of  the 
substance  dictating  its  taxation.  It  is  a 
well-established  U.S.  tax  principle  that 
substance  should  be  the  key  factor  in 
determining  taxation,  and  that  form 
should  be  disregarded.  This  legislation 
goes  back  to  these  well-established  tax 
principles. 

Under  this  proposal,  if  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary of  a  U.S.  company  receives  a 
dividend  from  a  foreign  subsidiary  of 
its  own,  that  dividend  will  continue  to 
be  generally  subject  to  immediate  tax- 
ation back  in  the  United  States  unless 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  income 
giving  rise  to  that  dividend  is  derived 
from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  not  grown  in  the 
United  States  in  commercially  market- 
able quantities;  that  is,  this  income 
would  normally  be  exempted  had  it 
been  earned  directly  by  the  receivmg 
company.  ,^    ^. 

This  legislation  would  be  effective 
for  taxable  years  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1984. 


IMI 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Boreni: 
S  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  regarding  the  country  of 
origin  marking  requirements  for  cer- 
tain imported  pipe,  pipe  fittings,  and 
compressed-gas  cylinders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance. 

IMPORTED  PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS.  AND  CYLINDERS 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  with  Senator  Boren  which 
would  require  imported  pipe,  pipe  fit- 
tings, and  cylinders  be  permanently 
marked  with  the  country  in  which  the 
pipe  pipe  fittings,  and  cylinders  were 
manufactured.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
give  American  buyers  better  consumer 
information  about  the  origin  of  the 
product  they  are  purchasing. 

To  provide  some  brief  background, 
in  1937  a  list  known  as  the  J  list  cited 
certain  products,  mostly  those  with 
low  import  volumes,  that  would  not 
need  to  be  indelibly  marked  with  coun- 
try of  original  manufacture.  Imported 
pipe  and  pipe  fittings  were  included  on 
that  list.  ^        ^    , 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  28  percent  of  ferrous  cast- 
ings used  in  the  United  States  were 
imported  in  1982.  As  far  as  I  know,  of 
all  those  imported  castings,  only  those 
iron  and  iron  pipe  fittings  on  the  J  list 


are  excluded  from  the  requirement 
that  the  casting  be  identified  with 
country-of -origin  markings. 

As  for  imported  compressed-gas  cyl- 
inders, country  of  origin  markings  are 
required  under  current  law  with  only 
two  exceptions.  This  legislation  elimi- 
nates those  exceptions  in  a  simple  anu 
clear  manner  which  results  in  a  con- 
cise smd  less  complicated  statute. 

This  legislation  therefore  gives  the 
American  consumer  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  he  is  purchasing  and  the 
chance  to  buy  American-made  prod- 
ucts if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  I  believe  the 
consumer  deserves  and  has  the  right 
to  know. 

However,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  I  support  this  bill.  First,  the  pipe 
fittings  are  used  to  construct  systems 
which  require  a  great  degree  of  prod- 
uct reliability,  such  as  natural  gas  dis- 
tribution and  fire  protection  systems. 
In  these  applications,  quality  assur- 
ance and  traceability  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential  loss  of  life  and 
property  should  a  failure  occur.  But 
because  of  country-of-origin  marking 
exemptions  allowed  by  schedule  J,  nei- 
ther the  country-of-origin  nor  the 
manufacturer  can  be  traced. 

Additionally,  many  customers  of 
pipe,  pipe  fittings,  and  compressed  gas 
cylinders  would  prefer,  all  things 
being  equal,  to  buy  American-made 
products  for  patriotic  reasons.  Others 
simply  believe  that  American-made 
products  have  value  added  because 
they  provide  jobs  and  income  for  U.S. 
citizens  and  tax  revenue  for  the  U.S. 
Government. 

By  offering  such  legislation,  I  am 
not  advocating  protectionist  trade  bar- 
riers. The  requirement  to  identify  iron 
castings  and  compressed  gas  cylinders 
with  country-of-origin  works  no  hard- 
ship on  anyone.  The  exclusion  of  iron 
or  steel  pipe  and  fittings  of  cast  or 
malleable  iron  from  the  J  list  would 
not  result  in  a  nontariff  barrier.  It  is, 
in  fact,  no  barrier  at  all.  The  same  is 
true  for  compressed  gas  cylinders. 
Cost  is  not  a  factor. 

I  am  also  not  introducing  legislation 
which  suggests  buy  American  provi- 
sions. My  bill  merely  allows  American 
consumers  to  be  given  the  chance  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  buy  Ameri- 
can products.  If  they  care  to  do  so  is 
another  matter  and  one  they  choose 
themselves. 

In  summary,  I  am  not  here  to  ask 
for  trade  restrictions  or  nontariff  bar- 
riers. I  am  not  against  fair  trade  with 
other  countries  of  the  world.  I  want  to 
support  programs  which  will  ultimate- 
ly result  in  jobs  for  Americans,  tax 
revenue  for  Americans,  and  a  health- 
ier American  economy.  Those  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  buy  American-made 
products  should  be  given  that  opportu- 
nity. They  have  that  right.  This  bill 
will  help  secure  these  goals.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  therefore,  to  favorably  con- 


sider this  bill.  Thank  you  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1808 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1304)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d). 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (e).  (f).  and  (g),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(C)  Marking  of  Certain  Pipe  and  Pit- 
tings.— No  exception  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  with  respect  to  pipes  of 
iron,  steel  or  stainless  steel,  or  to  pipe  fit- 
tings of  steel,  stainless  steel,  chrome-moly 
steel,  or  cast  and  malleable  iron,  each  of 
which  shall  be  marked  with  the  English 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  by  means  of 
die  stamping,  cast-in-mold  lettering,  etching 
or  engraving. 

"(d)  Marking  or  Metal  Pressure  Con- 
tainers.—No  exception  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  with  respect  to  metal  pres- 
sure containers  designed  and  used  for  the 
transport  and  storage  of  compressed  gases 
whether  or  not  certified  prior  to  exporta- 
tion to  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  safety  requirements  of  sections  178.36 
through  178.68  of  title  49  C.F.R..  each  of 
which  shall  be  marked  with  the  English 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  by  means  of 
die  stamping,  molding,  etching,  raised  let- 
tering, or  an  equally  permanent  method  of 
marking.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  in  sub- 
section (f)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (e)". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered  on  or  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  except  for  such  of  those 
articles  that,  on  or  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment, had  been  taken  on  board  for  tran- 
sit to  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  which  requires  country 
of  origin  markings  on  imported  com- 
pressed gas  cylinders,  pipes,  and  pipe 
fittings. 

Under  current  law,  compressed  gas 
cylinders,  imported  individually  or 
sold  by  a  distributor  for  resale  to  ulti- 
mate purchasers  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  permanently  and  legibly 
marked  with  the  country  of  origin. 
There  are  two  exceptions  from  the 
general  country  of  origin  marking  re- 
quirements for  imported  compressed 
gas  cylinders.  If  a  compressed  gas  cyl- 
inder is  imported  directly  from  a  for- 
eign supplier  for  use  by  the  importer 
and  not  intended  for  sale  in  its  import- 
ed or  any  other  form,  the  cylinder 
may  be  excepted  from  the  country  of 
origin  marking,  or  if  a  compressed  gas 
cylinder  is  imported  directly  from  the 
foreign  supplier  by  a  contractor  or 
other  ultimate  purchaser  in  the 
United  States  who  will  use  it  and  not 
offer  it  for  resale.  The  exceptions  may 
be  used  if  the  importer  can  conclusive- 
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ly  prove  that  the  imported  cylinders 
will  not  be  sold  during  the  life  of  the 
cylinder. 

However,  because  the  useful  life  of  a 
cylinder  is  30  years,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  the  ini- 
tial purchaser  of  compressed  gas  cylin- 
ders will  resell  any  of  the  cylinders  im- 
ported in  bulk  within  the  useful  life  of 
the  cylinders.  Given  the  industry's 
widespread  practices  of  reselling  as 
well  as  leasing  cylinders,  a  unique  situ- 
ation is  presented  to  customs  with 
regard  to  cylinders. 

Even  the  U.S.  Government  practices 
a  "turn  over"  policy.  For  example, 
there  are  currently  many  thousands  of 
cylinders  which  have  Army  or  Navy 
markings  which  were  produced  in  the 
1940s  and  sold  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment: however  these  same  cylinders— 
as  a  result  of  resale -are  now  in  com- 
mercial service.  Many  foreign  made 
cylinders  are  brought  to  this  country 
and  put  into  stock  by  the  importer 
prior  to  being  resold.  Often,  cylinders 
are  leased— not  resold— to  end  users. 
Thus,  the  end  users  of  these  articles 
will  be  unaware  of  the  county  of 
origin  unless  such  labeling  is  perma- 
nently and  indelibly  imprinted  on  the 
compressed  gas  cylinder. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  many 
Americans  want  to  purchase  or  use 
American-made  products.  They  have  a 
right  to  know  where  any  goods  is  man- 
ufactured. I  see  no  reason  to  continue 
exceptions  to  the  country  of  origin 
marking  requirements  for  compressed 
gas  cylinders. 

Country  of  origin  markings  do  not 
interfere  with  the  operation  or  safety 
of  compressed  gas  cylinders.  Many 
compressed  gas  cylinders  which  are 
brought  into  this  country  are  already 
required  to  have  country  of  origin 
markings. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  their  support. 


IMI 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disregard  the 
attribution  between  limited  partners 
of  stock  of  publicly  owned  investment 
company  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  such  company  is  a  personal 
holding  company  or  regulated  invest- 
ment company:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  IN  THE  TAX  RULES 
GOVERNING  REGULATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  makes 
a  technical  correction  in  the  tax  rules 
governing  regulated  investment  com- 
panies. This  correction  reverses  an 
IRS  ruling  that  prevents  companies 
from  qualifying  as  regulated  invest- 
ment companies  solely  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  considered  personal 
holding  companies  because  of  stock  at- 
tribution among  limited  partners. 


BACKGROUND 

Before  1935.  Federal  tax  laws  dis- 
couraged middle-income  investors 
from  joining  together,  to  diversify 
risks  and  obtain  expert  advice,  the  way 
wealthy  investors  did  with  their  indi- 
vidual portfolios.  This  discouragement 
occurred  because  a  group  of  middle- 
income  investors  who  formed  an  in- 
vestment company  to  jointly  manage 
their  investments  would  end  up  being 
taxed  twice— once  at  the  corporate 
level  and  once  at  the  individual  level. 

To  eliminate  this  double  taxation. 
Congress  enacted  provisions  that  es- 
sentially exempted  regulated  invest- 
ment companies  cRlC's')  from  tax. 
(Revenue  Act  of  1936.  .sec.  13(a)(2), 
48(e).  49  Stat.  1648.  1665.  1669:  I.R.C. 
sec.  851-53  (current  version).)  The 
basic  concept  underlying  these  provi- 
sions is  that  investment  companies 
that  'submit  to  public  regulation  and 
perform  the  function  of  permitting 
small  investors  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
diversification  of  risks "  should  be 
exempt  from  tax  at  the  corporate 
level.  (H.  Rep.  1681.  74th  Cong..  1st 
sess.  (1935).  reprinted  in  1939-1  C.B. 
(part  2)  642.  644  (letter  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  Congress:  H.  Rep.  2020. 
86th  Cong..  2d  .sess.  3  4  ( I960).) 

To  qualify  as  a  RIC,  a  company 
must  meet  several  requirements.  For 
example,  it  generally  must  be  regis- 
tered under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  I.R.C.  section  851(a)(1): 
must  derive  at  least  90  percent  of  its 
income  from  investments.  I.R.C.  sec- 
tion 851(b)(2):  and  must  distribute  at 
least  90  percent  of  its  annual  invest- 
ment income  as  shareholder  dividends. 
I.R.C.  section  852(1). 

THE  PERSONAL  HOLDING  COMPANY  EXCLUSION 

Another  requirement  is  the  one  rele- 
vant here.  Congress  intended  to  deny 
tax-exempt  RIC  status  to  closely  held 
corporations  that  were  not  diversify- 
ing risks  for  many  investors  but  in- 
stead effectively  serving  as  holding 
companies  for  one  or  a  few  investors. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  provided  that  a 
RIC  must  not  be  a  "personal  holding 
company"  ("PHC")  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  542.  (I.R.C.  sec.  851(a).) 
Generally,  section  542  provides  that  a 
company  is  a  PHC  if  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  its  adjusted  ordinary  gross 
income  is  personal  holding  company 
income  and  more  than  50  percent  of 
its  stock  is  actually  or  constructively 
owned  by  five  or  fewer  people.  (I.R.C. 
sees.  542(a).  544(a).)  Since  most  invest- 
ment companies  automatically  will 
meet  the  income  test,  the  effect  of  the 
exclusion  is  to  deny  RIC  status  to  in- 
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the    same 
544(a)(2).) 

Turning  to  the  specific  problem,  sec- 
tion 544(a)(2)  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween active  and  limited  partners. 
Consequently,  if  any  number  of  people 
owning  51  percent  of  the  investment 
company's  stock  have  limited  partner- 
ship interests  of  any  size  in  any  of  five 
totally  unrelated  limited  partnerships, 
a  literal  application  of  section 
544(a)(2)  would  prevent  the  invest- 
ment company  from  qualifying  as  a 
RIC.  Many  other  combinations  could 
produce  the  same  result. 

To  determine  whether  so  literal  a 
reading  of  section  544(a)(2)  was  cor- 
rect, in  1979.  an  investment  company 
asked  the  IRS  whether  the  IRS  could 
deny  RIC  status  to  investment  compa- 
nies which  met  the  stock-ownership 
test  only  because  of  constructive  own- 
ership attribution  among  limited, 
rather  than  active,  partners.  In  a  pri- 
vate letter  ruling,  the  IRS  replied  that 
it  would  not.  In  1982.  however,  the 
IRS  reversed  its  position,  holding  that, 
for  RIC  purposes,  section  544(a)(2)  re- 
quires stock  ownership  to  be  aggregat- 
ed between  limited  partners  in  syndi- 
cated limited  partnerships,  without 
discussing  the  closeness  of  the  limited 
partners'  business  relationship.  (Rev. 
Rul.  82  107  82-1  C.B.  103.) 

As  a  result  of  this  ruling,  the  stock 
ownership  partner-attribution  test  of 
present  law  can  prevent  a  publicly 
owned  investment  company  from 
qualifying  as  a  RIC.  if.  unknown  to 
each  other,  .some  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  company  happen  to  invest  in 
one  or  more  unrelated  limited  partner- 
ships. 

This  result  is  unintended  and  anom- 
alous. Indeed.  Assistant  Secretary 
Chapoton  recently  wrote  that: 

Trea.sury  believes  that  the  historical  pur- 
pose of  the  RIC  provisions— to  permit  small 
investors  to  obtain  the  benefius  of  invest- 
ment diversification  and  professional  man- 
agement through  a  widely  held  investment 
vehicle  taxed  in  a  manner  comparable  to 
direct  ownership  of  securities— is  not  served 
by  denying  RIC  status  to  an  investment 
company  with  a  large  number  of  unrelated 
individual  shareholders  merely  because 
some  of  them  have  passive  limited  partner- 
ship investments  in  common. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  amend  sec- 
tion 542(c)  of  the  Code  to  reverse  the 
1982  revenue  ruling.  That  way.  it 
would  reflect  Congress'  original— and 
continuing -^intent  that  the  RIC  provi- 
sions .should  not  be  available  to  certain 


vestment  companies  which  meet  the  closely  held  corporations.  But.  in  con- 
stock-ownership  test.  A  company  trast  to  current  interpretation  of  the 
meets  the  stock  ownership  test,  again,  law,  it  would  permit  a  company  to 
if  over  50  percent  of  its  stock  is  actual-  qualify  as  a  RIC  if  it  ha.s  many  share- 
ly  or  constructively  owned  by  five  or  holders  and  meets  the  current  PHC 
fewer  people.  For  this  purpose,  a  part-  test  only  because  of  constructive  own- 
ner  is  deemed  to  constructively  own  ership  attribution  among  limited,  not 
any  stock  owned  by  other  members  of  active,  partners. 


Specifically,  the  bill  provides  that  an 
otherwise  qualifying  RIC  will  not  be  a 
PHC  (and  will  therefore  continue  to 
qualify  as  a  RIC)  if  at  all  times  during 
the  last  half  of  such  corporation's  tax- 
able year  it  has  at  least  100  actual 
shareholders  who  are  individuals  (or 
organizations  treated  as  individuals  by 
IRS  sec.  542(a)(2))  and  does  not  satisfy 
the  PHC  stock  ownership  test  applied 
without  attribution  of  stock  ownership 
to  or  from  a  limited  partner. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which  has 
the  support  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, makes  a  technical  correction  in 
the  RIC  rules,  without  undermining 
any  of  the  policies  underlying  those 
rules  or  creating  any  significant  reve- 
nue loss.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  the  bill  and  help  me  enact 
it  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  full,  immediately  after  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1809 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  542  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excep- 
tions from  the  definition  of  personal  hold- 
ing company)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8).  ,         ^    , 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••;  and  ",  and  ,    ^     ,  , 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraph; 

•■(10)  with  respect  to  any  taxable  .vear,  a 
regulated  investment  company  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  851  (a)  but  without 
regard  to  whether  such  company  is  a  per- 
sonal holding  company)  if.  at  all  times 
during  the  second  half  of  such  taxable 
year— 

"(A)  such  company  has  at  least  100  share- 
holders (determined  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 544)  who  are— 

"(i)  individuals,  or 

••(ii)  organizations  or  portions  of  trusts 
treated  as  individuals  under  section  542  (a) 
(2).  and 

■(B)  not  more  than  50  percent  m  value  of 
such  company's  outstanding  stock  is  owned 
(determined  after  application  of  section 
544).  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  for  5  or  less 
individuals,  except  that  in  applying  section 
544  (a)  <2),  the  term  partner"  shall  not  in- 
clude any  limited  partner.  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  1810.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  exploration,  prospecting, 
conservation,  development,  use,  and 
operation  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves, for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  on  behalf 


of  myself  and  Mr.  Levin  to  authorize 
expenditures  for  the  operation  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves. 

The  administration  has  requested 
$266.1  million  for  exploration,  pros- 
pecting, conservation,  development, 
use,  and  operation  of  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  under  chapter  641  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  during 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

In  1976,  Congress  passed  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act. 
The  act  authorized  production  from 
naval  petroleum  reserves  one,  two  and 
three. 

The  need  for  a  petroleum  reserve 
became  obvious  during  the  time  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  10  years  ago. 

Proceeds  from  the  sales  of  oil  pro- 
duced from  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves were  to  be  deposited  into  a  spe- 
cial account  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  funds  were  to  be  made  available 
for  administrative  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  stockpile  of  re- 
serves. Additionally,  these  funds  were 
to  be  utilized  to  build  and  fill  a  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  production 
from  our  naval  petroleum  reserves,  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  about  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  sustain  our  forces  in 
time  of  conflict.  After  the  upcoming 
August  recess,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Preparedness  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  conduct  a 
series  of  hearings  around  the  national 
strategic  stockpile.  The  hearings  will 
examine  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  sustain  operations  in  time  of 
national  emergency.  The  focus  of  the 
hearings  will  not  be  solely  on  fuel  con- 
sumption and  production  from  naval 
petroleum  reserves.  Other  issues  such 
as  our  dependence  on  limited  stocks  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  tech- 
niques such  as  barter  to  acquire  addi- 
tional materials  for  the  national  stra- 
tegic stockpile,  and  management  prob- 
lems will  also  be  reviewed.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  improve  our  cur- 
rent system  of  stockpiling. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  ExoN.  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  1811.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  a  special  study  of  the  potential  for 
ground  water  recharge  in  the  High 
Plains  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

HIGH  PLAINS  STATES  GROUND  WATER 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  identical  to  H.R.  71  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  20,  1983.  Both  this  bill 
and  H.R.  71,  the  High  Plains  States 
Ground  'Water  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1983.  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  hearing  before  my  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  on  September  29. 
1983.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 


SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  beginning  at  10  a.m.  For  fur- 
ther information  you  may  contact 
Russell  Brown,  professional  staff  on 
the  subconimittee.  at  224-2366. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  em- 
bodies an  exciting  concept.  As  passed  " 
by  the  House  on  June  20.  1983,  H.R.  71 
authorizes  a  program  of  study  and 
demonstration  projects  to  investigate 
the  potential  of  artificial  aquifer  re- 
charge as  a  method  of  alleviating 
ground  water  shortages  in  the  West- 
ern States.  Although  the  physical  as- 
pects of  the  program  to  be  authorized 
would  be  confined  to  the  Western 
States,  I  am  confident  that  what  is 
learned  will  have  application  nation- 
wide. The  problems  and  solutions  asso- 
ciated with  ground  water  depletion  in 
the  arid  West  have  equal  application 
to  those  areas  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  which  face  now,  or  in  the 
future,  ground  water  shortages. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  in  two  parts:  First, 
$500,000  is  authorized  initially  for  the 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  measure,  and  second,  $20,000,000  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  based  upon  those  studies.  I 
would  point  out  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill.  non-Federal  entities  would 
be  required  to  assume  a  20-percent 
matching  share  for  the  demonstration 
projects.  This  share  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  cash  contribution  or  inkind 
services. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  recent 
problems  associated  with  efforts  to  au- 
thorize and  construct  water  shortage 
projects.  In  many  areas,  the  most  eco- 
nomic sites  for  dams  and  reservoirs 
have  already  been  developed.  Other 
potential  sites,  which  may  be  economi- 
cally attractive,  turn  out  to  be  unfeasi- 
ble because  of  environmental  or  other 
reasons.  Ground  water  recharge  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects 
may  point  the  way  to  future  water 
storage  without  the  need  for  massive 
dams  and  the  ensuing  costs— both  eco- 
nomic and  environmental— that  such 
projects  entail.  It  may  be  that  our 
future  reservoirs  will  be  underground: 
with  all  the  obvious  advantages  that 
such  a  method  of  storage  would  pro- 
vide. This  is  an  exciting  concept  and 
worthy  of  investigation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  strongest  support  for  this 
legislation  and  my  hope  is  that  this 
measure  will  receive  the  attention  of 
the  full  Senate  in  the  near  future. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1812.  A  bill  to  provide  work  for 
long-term  unemployed  jobseekers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LONG-TERM  UNEMPLOYED  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  months  the  rate  of  unem- 
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ployment  has  declined  from  a  peak  of 
10.8  percent  in  December  1982— the 
highest  rate  since  World  War  II— to  a 
level  of  10.0  percent  in  June. 

But  despite  this  favorable  economic 
trend.  11  million  people  remain  out  of 
work. 

And  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  even 
if  this  economic  recovery  continues  at 
a  robust  pace,  it  is  not  going  to  reem- 
ploy millions  of  those  workers  in  the 
long-term  future. 

Today  we  are  seeing  a  new  problem, 
one  not  experienced  in  past  recessions. 
It  is  the  problem  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment. 

While  the  economic  recovery  is  put- 
ting many  people  back  to  work,  mil- 
lions more  are  being  left  behind. 

And  the  problem  is  especially  acute 
for  those  people  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  the  longest  periods,  some  for 
2  years  or  more.  Those  people  are  still 
not  finding  jobs,  even  with  the  recov- 
ery underway. 

In  June,  testifying  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Dr.  Janet  Nor- 
wood, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  pointed  out  that  the  median 
duration  of  unemployment  has  contin- 
ued to  increase,  even  as  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  has  started  to 
decline. 

According  to  Dr.  Norwood,  fully  25 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed people  have  been  out  of  work 
for  6  months  or  longer. 

That  25  percent  equals  2.8  million 
people  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
26  weeks  or  longer. 

Since  May  1982,  the  percentage  of 
the  unemployed  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  over  26  weeks  has  actually  in- 
creased from  15.7  percent  to  25.3  per- 
cent today. 

As  Dr.  Norwood  stated: 

As  the  economy  begins  to  improve,  the 
number  of  persons  who  become  unemployed 
through  layoff  or  job  termination  usually 
declines.  Since  December,  the  number  of  job 
losers  has  dropped  by  more  than  500.000. 
and  the  short-term  jobless,  those  employed 
from  1  to  4  weeks,  has  become  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  unemployed.  In  May.  32  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  were  jobless  for  less 
than  5  weeks,  down  substantially  from  the 
proportions  just  prior  to  and  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  recession. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  long  periods  of  time  gener- 
ally have  more  difficulty  in  finding  jobs 
than  the  short-term  jobless  do.  The  first  out 
are  often  the  last  to  be  recalled  •  •  •  with 
the  short-term  count  declining  and  the  long- 
term  rising,  the  measures  of  average  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  have  risen  markedly. 

This  problem  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment, defined  as  people  who  are 
out  of  work  for  26  weeks  or  longer,  is  a 
new  phenomenon. 

As  the  following  chart  shows,  we 
had  only  535,000  people  in  this  catego- 
ry in  1979.  but  in  March.  1983.  we  have 
2.7  million  people.  By  June,  that 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  had 
increased  to  2.8  million  people. 


TOTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  LONG-TERM  UNEMPLOYMENT 
OVER  LAST  10  YEARS 
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Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  address  the  problem  of  long-term 
unemployment.  This  bill  authorizes 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  high-unem- 
ployment areas  so  those  people  out  of 
work  for  26  weeks  or  longer  can  be  put 
back  to  work  in  their  home  communi- 
ty. Under  this  bill.  400.000  to  500.000 
individuals  who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  26  weeks  or  more  can  be  employed 
by  local  municipalities,  counties,  and 
school  boards  to  work  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

There  have  been  many  critics  of 
public  service  employment  programs 
in  the  past,  and  I  have  criticized 
former  programs  myself.  This  legisla- 
tion incorporates  reforms  of  past 
public  service  programs  to  insure  that 
funds  are  spent  as  intended  to  help 
the  long-term  unemployed  while 
aiding  the  community. 

This  bill  has  several  provisions  that 
are  especially  noteworthy. 

First,  this  bill  is  targeted  specifically 
to  those  who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  26  weeks  or  longer.  It  is  not  a  full- 
scale  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram, but  one  that  is  premised  on  the 
fact  that  those  long-term  unemployed 
are  not  finding  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  have  suffered  al- 
ready for  a  long  period  of  time.  All  of 
these  people  have  either  exhausted 
unemployment  benefits  or  were  never 
eligible  for  them  in  the  first  place. 
These  people  want  work,  and  this  bill 
provides  them  work  in  their  communi- 
ty. 

Second,  this  bill  is  within  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  recently  passed  by 
Congress.  That  budget  resolution  al- 
lowed room  for  authorization  of  a  jobs 
program  of  $3.5  billion  in  the  reserve 
account.  This  bill  does  not  establish  an 
entitlement  program.  Instead,  it  re- 
mains subject  to  funding  under  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Third,  this  legislation  helps  those 
people  most  in  need.  It  directs  more 
funds  to  those  areas  with  the  highest 
levels  of  unemployment.  Priority  for 
hiring  under  this  program  goes  to 
people  who  are  heads  of  households, 
men  and  women,  where  there  is  no 
other  income.  It  mandates  that  people 
will  be  hired  to  fill  entry  level  posi- 


tions,  a   provision   that   insures   that 
wages  will  be  lower  on  the  average. 

Fourth,  this  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
address  all  unemployment  concerns.  I 
have  been  an  outspoken  proponent  of 
legislation  to  address  unemployment 
in  all  sectors— youth,  aged,  displaced 
workers,  and  other  categories.  But  this 
bill  is  limited  in  scope  to  addressing 
the  specific  problem  of  employing 
adults  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
26  weeks  or  longer.  I  will  soon  intro- 
duce other  legislation  dealing  with  the 
specific  issue  of  youth  unemployment. 

Fifth,  this  bill  incorporates  language 
that  has  previously  been  worked  out 
in  the  House  between  cities  and  local 
unions  to  avoid  the  problem  of  substi- 
tution that  has  plagued  past  public 
service  employment  programs.  This 
bill  has  been  reviewed  by  Washington 
representatives  of  AFSCME  (The 
American  Federation  of  County,  State, 
and  Municipal  Employees)  and  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  meets  with  their  ap- 
proval. 

Sixth,  funds  allocated  under  this  bill 
may  be  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Any  project  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  community  development 
block  grant  and  revenue  sharing  pro- 
grams is  eligible  for  funding  under 
this  bill.  This  provision  insures  that 
funds  will  not  be  used  only  for  brick- 
and-mortar  construction  programs, 
which  tend  to  employ  fewer  people  for 
the  Federal  dollar,  and  it  encourages 
communities  to  hire  women  and  mi- 
norities who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
26  weeks  or  longer. 

Seventh,  25  percent  of  the  funds  al- 
located will  go  to  school  boards  around 
this  country,  so  they  may  hire  the 
long-term  unemployed  to  assist  in  a 
variety  of  services,  ranging  from  up- 
grading school  facilities  to  employ- 
ment in  service  positions  throughout 
the  school  system. 

Finally,  this  bill  allocates  about  30 
percent  of  the  total  funds  to  State 
governments.  It  specifically  earmarks 
10  percent  of  funds  to  the  States,  but 
also  includes  a  balance  of  State  alloca- 
tion that  will  put  the  States  in  charge 
of  about  20-25  percent  of  the  local 
programs  in  communities  of  less  than 
50,000  population.  This  insures  the 
States  will  play  an  active  role  in  devel- 
oping service  jobs  to  put  long-term  un- 
employed people  back  to  work  in  rural 
areas  and  in  State  job  positions. 

Mr.  President,  in  January,  the  Re- 
publican mayor  of  Cleveland.  George 
Voinovich,  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  on  Human  Resources.  I  am 
ranking  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. 

In  that  testimony.  Mayor  Voinovich, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  called  for  a  public 
service    employment    program    along 


these  lines  to  help  people  in  Cleveland 
and  other  hardhit  communities 
around  the  country. 

"If  putting  additional  employees  to 
work  in  the  public  sector  is  philosophi- 
cally upsetting  to  some,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  standing  in  a  free  cheese  line 
or  losing  your  house  because  you 
cannot  afford  the  mortgage  payments 
is  a  lot  more  upsetting  to  many  more 
people,"  Mayor  Voinovich  testified. 

•Let's  put  a  limited  PSE  program 
back  on  the  front  burner." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mayor  Voinovich  pertaining 
to  the  need  for  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  be  printed  in  the 

Mr.  President,  the  economy  has  bot- 
tomed out.  but  the  recession  is  not 
over  for  millions  of  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  is  targeted  to  help 
the  right  people  at  the  right  time  in 
the  right  place.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks of  Mayor  Voinovich  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  George  Voinovich, 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  George  Voinovich.  Mayor 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio  and  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  League  of  Cities.  I  am 
here  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  League  and 
the  15.000  cities  it  represents. 

We  appreoiate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  potential  options  for  dealing  with 
our  nations  unprecedented  unemployment 
problems  early  in  this  congressional  session. 
The  need  for  governmental  action  is  clear. 
What  is  less  clear  U  the  appropriate  course 

of  action.  .  .  j 

As  a  Harvard  law  professor  recently  stated 
in  another  context.  "Its  a  peculiar  Ameri- 
can habit  that  we  oscillate  between  pana- 
ceas." In  the  1960's.  public  works  construc- 
tion was  the  apparent  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment: in  the  1970s  public  service  jobs:  in 
the  1980's  at  least  so  far.  many  are  looking 
to  the  private  sector  for  answers.  Each  ap- 
proach is  legitimate,  but  none  is  perfect. 

The  League  of  Cities  has  no  special 
wisdom  and  can  offer  no  instant  cure-all. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  examine  what  we  see 
to  be  the  context  of  the  problem  and  sug- 
gest responses  that,  separately  or  in  combi- 
nation, are  appropriate  for  this  time. 

As  of  last  Friday,  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  10.8  percent.  In  Cleveland, 
the  most  recent  figure  is  16  percent;  in 
neighboring  Lorain  County  it  is  26  percent; 
in  Rockford,  Illinois,  Gadsden,  Alabama, 
and  Duluth,  Minnesota,  it  is  nearly  20  per- 
cent Furthermore,  predictions  are  that 
these  extraordinary  rates  are  unlikely  to  de- 
cline substantially  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
certainly  not  before  1984  and  perhaps  even 
later  And  we  must  never  forget  that  these 
numbers  really  represent  people,  not  statis- 
tics or  charts. 

We  are  also  confronted  with  a  stale  econo- 
my that  features  interest  rates  that  are  still 
too  high  and  a  federal  deficit  that  threatens 
our  nations  economic  recovery.  The  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  what  appears  to  be  a 
significant  structural  change  in  American 
industries  as  weU  as  changes  in  our  work- 


force. What  do  we  do  with  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  not  going  back  to  work? 
What  do  we  do  with  the  one  out  of  five 
workers  in  the  current  workforce  who  are 
functionally  illiterate.  the  increasing 
number  of  women  entering  the  labor  force, 
and  an  aging  workforce. 

While  the  recently  passed  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  a  good  and  innovative 
piece  of  legislation,  it  addresses  only  a  small 
part  of  the  problems  facing  the  American 
workforce.  To  those  who  say  things  are  get- 
ting better,  I  say  what  is  happening  to  our 
unemployed  Americans  who  are  suffering 
perhaps  irreparable  psychological  and  fi- 
nancial damage? 

Since  the  federal  deficit  is  of  major  con- 
cern to  everyone,  let  me  first  touch  upon 
the  costs  of  any  federal  job  creation  initia- 
tives. It  is  accepted  theory,  if  not  fact,  that' 
every  one  percent  of  unemployment  costs 
the  federal  government  $28  billion  in  lost 
revenues  and  increased  expenditures. 
(There  are  no  reliable  estimates  of  the  ac- 
companying costs  to  states  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  have  no  doubt,  though,  they  are 
equally  significant.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  provided 
$28  billion  for  a  public  service  jobs  program, 
employing  2.8  billion  people  who  are  now 
unemployed,  the  net  reduction  in  federal 
revenue  losses  and  outlays  would  be  double 
that  amount— $56  billion— and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  would  decline  by  2.8  percent. 
Let  me  add  quickly  that  I  am  not  propos- 
ing a  $28  billion  PSE  program.  It  must  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  not  every  ex- 
penditure results  in  a  net  loss  to  the  federal 
treasury  or  a  net  increase  in  the  deficit. 

The  two  most  obvious  approaches  to  alle- 
viate unemployment  are  to  create  a  new  but 
traditional  public  works  program  and  to  re- 
establish a  public  sen'ice  jobs  program. 

The  arguments  against  a  public  works  pro- 
gram, which  have  some  legitimacy,  are  that 
the  lag  time  between  development  of  a  legis- 
lative proposal  and  implementation  is  too 
long:  there  is  too  little  net  new  job  creation; 
and  the  jobs  are  too  expensive.  While  the 
lag  time  argument  is  less  relevant  given  cur- 
rent   long    term    economic    forecasts,    the 
other  arguments  are  generally  valid.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  PSE  program  is  the  quickest 
and  least  expensive  method  of  job  creation. 
The  question  we've  heard  most  often  from 
Congress  is,  "can  local  governments  gear  up 
quickly?"    The    answer    is    an    unqualified 
"yes",   especially   if  we  are  talking  about 
maintaining,    repairing,    and   rehabilitating 
public  buildings,   installing  ramps   for  the 
handicapped,  repairing,  and  rehabilitating 
water  systems,   filling  potholes,  upgrading 
home  security  for  the  elderly,  carrying  out 
public  health  programs  for  the  immuniza- 
tion of  children,  and  the  like.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  your  first  priority  in  this 
new  session. 

In  Cleveland,  a  city  that  has  been  hit  as 
hard  as  any  by  this  recession,  we  developed 
such  a  model  last  year.  By  combining  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  funds, 
CETA  Youth  Employment  funds,  with  in- 
kind  services  supplied  by  several  city  depart- 
ments, we  were  able  to  employ  1,217  Cleve- 
landers,  chosen  by  lottery,  for  several 
months  starting  in  April  and  ending  in  Oc- 
tober. 

This  program  led  to  the  beautification 
and  increased  cleanliness  of  my  city.  Over 
4  300  vacant  lots  were  cleared  of  debris,  cut 
and  cleaned.  160  of  them  were  barricaded  to 
prevent  further  illegal  dumping.  That  may 
not  sound  like  much,  but  many  of  those  em- 
ployed were  grateful  for  a  chance  to  work 


and  they  worked  very  hard  during  the  pro- 
gram. In  an  area  that  traditionally  is  viewed 
as  "make-work"  by  most  taxpayers,  we  re- 
ceived nothing  but  compliments  by  our  citi- 
zens who  were  appreciative  of  the  clean  up 
effort  by  the  city.  Many  of  those  employed 
expressed  a  desire  to  continue  on'in  the  pro- 
gram, which  could  not  be  accommodated 
due  to  limitations  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  available. 

In  addition  to  simply  cleaning  up  health 
hazards  and  unsightly  lots,  many  of  the 
workers  were  also  assigned  to  our  "Summer 
Sprout"  program.  The  idea  oif  urban  gar- 
dens has  been  around  for  awhile,  but  we 
took  the  opportunity  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram far  beyond  its  original  scope.  We 
turned  187  plots  of  land  into  production,  ul- 
timately han-esting  8.5  tons  of  produce. 
About  one-half  of  the  produce  was  turned 
over  to  Cleveland's  Hunger  Task  Force  for 
distribution  to  the  various  food  kitchens 
that  have  sprung  up  this  past  year. 

Other  employees  were  assigned  related 
tasks  in  other  divisions,  most  important  of 
which  was  a  large  contingent  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation.  There,  they 
performed  such  tasks  as  cutting  grass,  prun- 
ing trees  and  hedges,  landscaping,  tree 
planting  and  rubbish  removal.  Our  parks 
have  never  look  so  good. 

This  was  a  small  seasonal  program,  one 
that  was  made  possible  by  a  combination  of 
federal  and  local  dollars.  But  for  1,217 
people  it  was  one  small  measure  of  hope  and 
self-esteem.  It  was  put  together  relatively 
quickly,  administered  fairly,  and  resulted  in 
a  city  that  was  able  to  lake  a  small  step 
back  in  the  right  direction.  This  is  one  type 
of  light,  short  term  public  employment  pro- 
gram I  would  recommend  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Another  seasonal  program,  funded  by  a 
combination  of  federal  and  private  dollars  is 
the  City  of  Cleveland  home  weatherization 
program.  Over  the  space  of  one  year  1.000 
homes  will  be  weatherized  by  16  individuals 
who.  previous  to  the  program,  were  unem- 
ployed. Not  only  does  the  program  employ 
people,  but  it  also  saves  the  elderly  money 
on  their  fuel  bills.  Interestingly,  it  also 
formed  a  meaningful  bridge  between  the 
young  people  who  were  doing  the  work  and 
the  elderly  who  benefited  from  their  labor. 
This  is  a  good  program  that  can  be  emulat- 
ed across  the  country. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  only  been  talking 
about  short  term,  seasonal  type  public  em- 
ployment programs. 

Notwithstanding  its  unpopularity,  howev- 
er, I  think  Congress  has  got  to  reconsider  its 
view  on  a  longer  term  PSE-type  program  for 
areas  of  chronic  high  unemployment.  In- 
stead of  a  countrywide  CETA  PSE.  I  am 
suggesting  it  be  limited  to  areas  where  un- 
employment exceeds  eight  percent.  The  leg- 
islation can  have  a  fixed  life  of  two  or  three 
years.  I  would  also  suggest  that  participants 
be  paid  wages  consistent  with  those  paid  in 
the  geographic  area  where  the  employment 
occurs.  It  should  be  administered  locally  by 
units  of  general  purpose  local  governments. 
In  my  city  people  need  jobs— and  my  city 
administration  needs  their  services.  We  ap- 
preciated PSE  when  it  existed  and  were 
sorry  when  it  ended.  If  putting  additional 
employees  to  work  in  the  public  sector  is 
philosophically  upsetting  to  some.  I  would 
suggest  that  standing  in  a  free  cheese  line 
or  losing  your  house  because  you  can't 
afford  the  mortgage  payments  is  a  lot  more 
upsetting  to  many  people. 

Let's  put  a  limited  PSE  program  back  on 
the  front  burner. 
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By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  1813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  and  insure  loans  to 
certain  farm  supply  businesses  which 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
payment-in-kind  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

AGRIBUSINESS  LOAN  ACT  Of  1983 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  entitled  the  "Agribusiness  Loan 
Act  of  1983. "  will  enable  those  agri- 
businesses that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  payment-in-kind  (PIK) 
program  to  receive  insured  loans  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  at 
a  lowered  rate  of  interest. 

Large  surpluses  of  grain,  reduced 
farm  commodity  prices,  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  are  just  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  plaguing  farmers 
in  recent  years.  In  response  to  these 
problems,  our  Government  offered  to 
help  the  American  farmer  by  initiat- 
ing the  PIK  program.  Farmers  over- 
whelmingly responded  to  this  program 
by  voluntarily  setting  aside  30  to  40 
percent  of  their  valuable  land  in  hopes 
of  improving  the  farm  economy. 

Many  farmers  have  been  able  to 
hang  on  one  more  year  because  of  the 
PIK  program.  However,  the  farmers' 
gain  has  been  agribusiness'  loss.  Agri- 
business has  supported  PIK  even 
though  a  significant  amount  of  their 
business  has  been  lost.  Nearly  83  mil- 
lion acres  of  productive  farmland— na- 
tionwide—has  been  set  aside  under  the 
1983  PIK  program.  Estimates  of  the 
loss  to  American  agribusiness  attribut- 
able to  this  unique  program  range 
from  $4.9  to  $5.4  billion  in  sales. 

Seed,  fertilizer,  pesticide,  and  farm 
machinery,  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, wholesalers  and  retailers,  have  all 
suffered  financially. 

For  example,  according  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  produc- 
tion expenses  for  seed  are  expected  to 
decline  by  $0.6  billion.  Expenses  for 
fertilizer  are  expected  to  decline  by 
$1.3  billion.  Expenses  for  pesticides 
are  expected  to  decline  by  $0.5  billion, 
for  fuel  by  $1  billion,  and  for  machin- 
ery purchases  and  repairs  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion, all  since  1982. 

This  is  even  more  devastating  when 
you  total  these  reductions  in  demand 
on  a  percentage  basis.  Pesticide 
demand  for  1983  is  down  between  12 
and  15  percent  from  the  1982  level. 
Fuel  demand  is  down  from  between  3 
and  10  percent;  fertilizer  demand  is 
down  from  between  12  and  14  percent; 
machinery  is  down  about  3  percent; 
and  machinery  repairs  are  down  12  to 
15  percent. 

According  to  the  Fertilizer  Institute, 
the  reduction  in  fertilizer  is  even 
higher  than  USDA  estimates.  The  in- 
stitute expects  1983  demand  at  a  full 
15-  to  16-percent  below  the  1982  levels. 


In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  the  retail 
sales  for  fertilizer  are  22  percent  below 
last  years  sales. 

The  Iowa  Grain  and  Feed  Associa- 
tion reports  a  more  substantial  de- 
cline—sales for  fertilizer  are  down  30 
to  33  percent  and  chemical  sales  are 
down  40  percent  with  the  State.  The 
Farm  and  Industrial  Equipment  Insti- 
tute notes  that  two-wheel  drive  tractor 
sales  are  down  1.5  percent,  four-wheel 
drive  tractors  are  down  40  percent, 
and  self-propelled  combine  sales  are 
down  3  percent,  all  lower  than  the 
1982  levels. 

Additionally,  according  to  Richard  J. 
Mahoney,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Monsanto,  overall  agricultural  input 
markets  are  expected  to  decline  by  be- 
tween 4  and  5  percent  this  year,  for  a 
$5.4  billion  reduction  in  sales. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  this  past  April.  L. 
W.  Lowry,  president  of  Nutra-Flo 
Chemical  Co.,  a  Iowa  family-owned 
fertilizer  business,  noted  the  following: 
PIK  was  thrust  on  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry at  the  beginning  of  the  farming 
season.  This  disrupted  pricing  at  all 
levels— manufacturing,  wholesale,  and 
retail. 

Lowry  went  on  to  note  that  al- 
though the  USDA  estimates  for  fertil- 
izer demand  were  at  roughly  only  12 
to  14  percent  below  last  year's  level, 
demand  in  some  States— for  example, 
Nebraska— is  expected  to  be  down  25 
to  50  percent.  This  reduction  was  at- 
tributed to  a  decline  in  irrigated  farm- 
ing. Lowry  feels  that  the  PIK  program 
has  placed  agribusiness  in  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  situations  ever,  and 
poses  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to 
the  agribusiness  community  in  years. 

Most  businesses  have  been  able  to 
survive  so  far.  but  they  cannot  with- 
stand another  year  of  reduced  sales.  If 
the  1984  farm  program  contains  a 
PIK,  or  closely  related  set-aside  pro- 
gram, agribusinesses  will  definitely 
need  funds  available  at  a  reduced  in- 
terest rate. 

A  community  in  Iowa  has  witnessed 
the  closing  of  an  implement  dealer 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  a  grain  storage 
construction  company.  A  farm  supply 
elevator  in  this  town  gave  out  $600,000 
in  patronage  refunds  in  their  1981-82 
fiscal  year.  This  fiscal  year  they  are 
projecting  they  will  finish  in  the  red. 
There  will  not  be  any  patronage  re- 
funds for  1983. 

The  problem  will  continue  through 
next  year.  There  is  an  extremely  high 
inventory  of  grain.  Fifty  to  sixty  per- 
cent of  this  grain  inventory  is  pledged 
to  the  1983  PIK  program.  There  will 
be  a  significant  drop  in  the  new  grain 
crop  coming  in.  This  means  that  eleva- 
tors may  lose  a  large  percentage  of 
their  income  normally  generated  by 
drying  and  handling  charges.  The 
problems  are  continually  building.  If 
financial  help  is  not  provided,  eleva- 
tors  in   Iowa   and   everywhere  across 


this  Nation  will  all  be  in  dire  straits. 
Help  can  be  provided  through  this  ini- 
tiative. 

The  Agribusiness  Loan  Act  of  1983 
will  supply  some  immediate  relief  for 
affected  agribusiness. 

If  a  business  shows  sufficient  need 
for  loan  money,  it  will  be  eligible  for  a 
maximum  of  $75,000.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  principal  amount  will  be 
3  percent  less  than  the  operating  loan 
rate  under  the  USDA's  limited  re- 
source program.  The  repayment 
period  will  be  18  months,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  developing  the  guidelines  for 
the  program.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
permanent  program.  It  will  be  in 
effect  beginning  with  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  end  September  30,  1984. 
When  money  is  needed,  there  must 
be  a  source  to  turn  to.  Banks  may  be 
able  to  help  at  their  normal  lending 
rate.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  funds  available  but  not  all  ag- 
ribusinesses will  qualify.  This  bill  that 
I  am  proposing  offers  a  reduced  inter- 
est rate  to  farm  industries.  It  does  not 
require  new  funds  to  be  appropriated. 
Money  is  available  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  business  and  in- 
dustry loan  program.  The  difference 
between  a  normal  lending  rate  and  the 
rate  which  I  am  proposing  is  3  percent. 
This  is  a  significant  difference,  and 
may  contribute  substantially  to  indus- 
tries remaining  in  operation  through 
the  1984  crop  year. 

The  farm  program  in  1984  will  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  many  busi- 
nesses will  need  a  loan  program,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  am  submitting  today. 
The  Iowa  Grain  and  Feed  Associa- 
tion has  reported  that  many  of  the 
farm  supply  businesses  have  been  able 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  so 
far. 

However,  if  demand  for  farm  inputs 
and  machinery  continues  to  decline,  fi- 
nancial assistance  will  make  the  criti- 
cal difference  in  a  business's  survival. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Senators  have 
heard  similar  concerns  from  those  af- 
fected by  the  PIK  program.  PIK  was 
designed  to  reduce  the  financial  strain 
on  the  American  farmer.  It  has  accom- 
plished this.  However,  the  strain  is 
equally  great  on  other  sectors  of  the 
farm  economy.  Without  help,  a  total 
farm  economic  recovery  can  never 
occur. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  timely.  Sup- 
port and  action  on  the  measure  is  criti- 
cal. I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
for  their  consideration  and  enthusias- 
tic support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  1813 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agribusiness  Loan 
Act  of  1983".  .      . 

Sec.  2.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  September  30.  1984,  section 
310B<a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1932(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law—  ^  . 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  insure 
loans  under  this  subsection  to  small  busi- 
ness which— 

(A)  are  located  in  rural  areas: 
••(B)  are  engaged  in  furnishing  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  machinery,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices directly  related  to  the  production  of 
commodities  diverted  from  production 
under  payment-in-kind  land  diversion  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Secretary;  and 

■•(C)  establish  by  substantial  evidence  that 
they  are  experiencing  severe  economic  hard- 
ship directly  attributable  to  the  operation 
of  such  programs. 

•(2)  A  loan  shall  be  made  or  insured  under 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
an  eligible  borrower  to  continue  to  operate 
the  business  of  the  borrower  during  the 
period  of  economic  hardship  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(C). 

•■(3)  The  principal  amount  of  a  loan  made 
or  insured  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  $75,000. 

••(4)  The  period  of  repayment  of  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  eighteen  months. 

••(5)  The  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  made  or 
insured  under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  an  operating 
loan  under  section  316(a)(1).  reduced  by  3 
per  centum. 

•■(6)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  eligible  borrowers  who  have 
applied  for  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
no  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  -Rural  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund"  in  title  II  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development, 
and  Related  Agencies  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and 
for  other  purposes  ",  approved  December  18. 
1982  (96  Stat.  1799).  for  the  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing industrial  development  loans,  shall 
be  made  available  to  make  or  insure  loans 
under  this  subsection. 

■•(7)  No  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  the  Agribusiness 
Loan  Act  of  1983.  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  am- 
ortization deduction  for  bus  operating 
rights  based  on  a  60-month  period;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  BUS  OPERATING 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  tax  treatment  for  bus  route 
operating  rights  comparable  to  rules 
enacted  in  1981  for  truck  route  operat- 
ing rights.  This  change  is  needed  be- 
cause of  deregulation  of  intercity 
buses,  enacted  in  1982. 


The  issue  for  buses  is  identical  to 
that  facing  the  trucking  industry  fol- 
lowing trucking  deregulation  in  1980. 
From  1935  to  1980  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  granted  a  limited 
number  of  certificates  of  operating  au- 
thority to  motor  carriers.  Persons 
wishing  to  enter  the  motor  carrier 
business  or  expand  an  existing  busi- 
ness often  would  purchase  operating 
authorities  from  an  existing  trucking 
company.  Substantial  amounts  were 
paid.  The  operating  rights  provided  a 
substantial  part  of  a  carricr"s  asset 
structure,  and  a  source  of  loan  collat- 
eral. 

Because  of  trucking  deregulation, 
provided  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980.  truck  route  operating  rights 
issued  by  the  ICC  became  virtually 
worthless.  The  tax  rules  applicable  to 
loss  of  value  of  a  Government  license 
because  of  deregulation  were  not  en- 
tirely clear  in  1981.  As  a  result,  in  1981 
Congress  approved  legislation  allowing 
trucking  companies  to  deduct  over  a  5- 
year  period  their  basis  in  the  operat- 
ing rights. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides the  same  treatment  for  bus  oper- 
ating rights.  In  1982.  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1982,  which  deregulat- 
ed intercity  buses.  This  important  de- 
regulation bill  allows  intercity  bus 
companies  to  enter  routes,  expand 
routes,  drop  routes,  and  change  routes 
without  Federal  barriers.  Prior  to  bus 
deregulation,  bus  operators  were  re- 
quired to  acquire  route  operating 
rights  prior  to  providing  service  on  a 
particular  route.  Issuance  of  bus  oper- 
ating authorities  was  highly  restricted. 
As  with  motor  carrier  operating  rights, 
bus  operating  rights  were  bought  and 
sold  for  significant  sums,  used  as  col- 
lateral for  loans,  and  constituted  an 
important  part  of  the  capital  costs  of 
the  company. 

The  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
changed  that.  By  allowing  virtually 
free  entry  of  bus  companies  into 
routes  of  their  choice,  the  existing 
route  operating  rights  became  virtual- 
ly worthless. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ap- 
plies to  owners  of  bus  operating  rights 
as  of  November  19,  1982— or  persons 
who  acquired  the  rights  after  that 
date  as  a  result  of  a  binding  contract 
in  effect  on  November  19— the  date 
bus  deregulation  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President.  It  allows  the  owner 
of  the  operating  right  to  deduct  rat- 
ably over  60  months  its  adjusted  basis 
in  the  bus  operating  authority.  The 
bill  requires  proper  adjustment  to  the 
carrier's  basis  in  the  operating  author- 
ity. The  bill  also  contains  provisions 
assuring  comparable  treatment  for 
noncorporate  carriers,  comparable  to 
provisions  applicable  to  motor  carriers 
contained  in  the  Technical  Correc- 
tions Act  of  1982. 


Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s. 1814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKITION   I 


l)K.I>r»TU>N   KOK  HIS  OPKK.ATINC.  W- 
THOKLTV. 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
in  computing  the  taxable  income  of  a  tax- 
payer who.  on  November  19.  1982.  held  one 
or  more  bus  operating  authorities,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  adjusted 
basis  of  all.bus  operating  authorities  held  by 
the  taxpayer  on  November  19.  1982.  or  ac- 
quired subsequent  thereto  pursuant  to  a 
binding  contract  in  effect  on  November  19. 
1982.  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably 
over  a  period  of  60  months.  Such  60-month 
period  shall  begin  with  the  later  of  the 
month  of  November  1982  or  the  month  in 
which  acquired,  or.  if  later,  at  the  election 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  first  month  of  the  tax- 
payers first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
November  19.  1982. 

(b)  Definition  of  Bus  Operating  Author- 
ity.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•bus  operating  authority"'  means— 

(1)  a  certificate  or  permit  held  by  a  motor 
common  or  contract  carrier  of  passengers 
and  issued  pursuant  to  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  109  of  title  49  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or 

(2)  a  certificate  or  permit  held  by  a  motor 
carrier  authorizing  the  transportation  of 
passengers  over  regular  routes  in  intrastate 
commerce,  and  issued  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency. 

(c)  Special  Rules.— 

(1)  Adjusted  basis.— For  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  the  adjusted 
basis  of  any  bus  operating  authority  for  the 
amounts  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
section. 

(2)  Certain  stock  acquisitions.— 

(A)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  and  at  the  election  of  the 
holder  of  the  authority,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  corporation— 

(1)  on  or  before  November  19.  1982  (or 
after  such  date  pursuant  to  a  binding  con- 
tract in  effect  on  such  date),  acquired  slock 
in  a  corporation  which  held,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  bus  operating  authority  at  the 
time  of  such  acquisition,  and 

(ii)  would  have  been  able  to  allocate  to  the 
basis  of  such  authority  that  portion  of  the 
acquiring  corporation's  cost  basis  in  such 
stock  attributable  to  such  authority  if  the 
acquiring  corporation  had  received  such  au- 
thority in  the  liquidation  of  the  acquired 
corporation  immediately  following  such  ac- 
quisition and  such  allocation  would  have 
been  proper  under  section  334(b)(2)  of  such 
code. 

the  holder  of  the  authority  may.  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  allocate  a  portion  of 
the  basis  of  the  acquiring  corporation  in  the 
slock  of  the  acquired  corporation  to  the 
basis  of  such  authority  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  such  regula- 
tions. The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  if  an  election  under  section  338  of 
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such  Code  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  the 
corporation  described  in  clause  (i). 

(B)  Treatment  or  certain  noncorporate 
TAXPAYERS.— Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  del- 
egate, and  at  the  election  of  the  holder  of 
the  authority,  in  any  case  in  which— 

(i)  a  noncorporate  taxpayer  or  group  of 
noncorporate  taxpayers  on  or  before  No- 
vember 19.  1982.  {u;quired  in  one  purchase 
stock  in  a  corporation  which  held,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  bus  operating  authority  at 
the  time  of  such  acquisition,  and 

(ii)  the  acquisition  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
would  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  <A)  if  the  stock  had  been  ac- 
quired by  a  corporation, 
then,  for  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(C).  the  noncorporate  taxpayer  or  group  of 
noncorporate  taxpayers  referred  to  in 
clause  (i)  shall  t>e  treated  as  a  corporation. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  if 
such  noncorporate  taxpayer  (or  group  of 
noncorporate  taxpayers)  on  November  19. 
1982.  held  stock  constituting  control  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  368  (c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  the  corpora- 
tion holding  (directly  or  indirectly)  the  bus 
operating  authority. 

(C)  Adjustment  to  basis.— Under  regula- 
tions prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  to  the  basis  of  the  stock  or 
other  assets  in  the  manner  provided  by  such 
regulations  to  take  into  account  any  alloca- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  Section  38i  of  the  internal  revenue 
CODE  OF  1954  TO  APPLY.— Por  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 381  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  any  item  described  in  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  an  item  described  in  suljsection 
(c)  of  such  section  381. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  November  18.  1982. 
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By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
taxation  corporations  which  acquire 
and  manage  real  property  for  certain 
other  exempt  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS  BY  CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help 
organizations  tax  exempt  under  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  and  pension  funds  diver- 
sify their  real  estate  investments.  This 
bill  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  col- 
leges and  universities,  pension  funds, 
and  foundations  with  smaller  endow- 
ments. 

Foundations,  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  institutions 
face  severe  financial  pressure.  Federal 
budget  cuts  and  diminished  tax  incen- 
tives for  certain  contributions  have  re- 
duced funds  available  to  charities.  We 
need  to  act  to  help  these  groups  sur- 
vive, especially  the  smaller  ones.  Fa- 
cilitating diversification  in  real  estate 
holdings  is  one  way  to  help. 

Increased  real  estate  investments  by 
these  organizations  can  also  help 
expand  funds  available  for  real  estate 
construction  and  renovation. 


This  bill  creates  a  new  section 
501(0(24).  based  largely  on  existing 
section  501(c)(2).  a  relatively  little 
known  part  of  the  tax  rules  for  non- 
profit organizations.  Section  501(c)(2) 
makes  tax  free  the  income  of  certain 
corporatioris  established  to  hold  real 
estate  for  an  exempt  organization.  To 
be  tax  free,  all  of  the  income  of  the 
section  501(c)(2)  corporation  must  be 
derived  from  passive  real  estate  invest- 
ments, and  must  be  turned  over  to  an 
exempt  organization  after  being  col- 
lected. The  purpose  of  new  section 
501(c)(24)  is,  in  effect,  to  revise  section 
501(c)(2)  to  make  it  more  workable  for 
smaller  tax-exempt  entities. 

Section  501(c)(2)  states  that  the 
income  must  be  turned  over  to  "an  or- 
ganization." IRS  interprets  this  today 
to  mean  that  the  income  may  not  be 
given  to  two  or  more  unrelated  organi- 
zations. The  effect  of  this  interpreta- 
tion is  to  block  section  501(c)(2)  orga- 
nizations from  serving  more  than  one 
unrelated  tax-exempt  organization. 

This  has  the  harshest  effect  on 
exempt  organizations  with  smaller  en- 
dowments. Those  groups  may  not  have 
sufficient  endowments  to  diversify  real 
estate  holdings.  Diversification  is 
made  easier  if  several  charities  and 
pension  funds  are  permitted  to  share 
in  ownership  of  a  section  501(c)(2)  cor- 
poration. Diversification  allows  a 
sounder  investment  mix.  For  example, 
a  university  or  a  foundation  may 
prefer  to  own  10  percent  of  10  build- 
ings than  to  own  100  percent  of  1 
building. 

Under  this  bill,  more  than  one 
501(c)(3)  organization  or  pension  fund 
would  be  permitted  to  own  stock  in  a 
new  section  501(c)(24)  real  estate  hold- 
ing corporation. 

The  IRS.  on  occasion,  has  suggested 
that  a  section  501(c)(2)  corporation 
must  be  created  by  an  exempt  organi- 
zation. That  interpretation  thwarts 
use  of  section  501(c)(2)  because  it  bars 
those  tax  exempt  organizations  not 
equipped  to  organize  a  section 
501(c)(2)  holding  company  from  bene- 
fiting. Therefore,  this  bill  provides 
that  the  501(c)(3)  organization  or  pen- 
sion fund  which  is  a  stockholder  in  a 
501(c)(24)  need  not  organize  it. 

Also,  this  bill  provides  that  section 
501(c)(24)  organizations  will  be  eligible 
for  the  acquisition  indebtedness  rules 
enacted  in  1980  for  pension  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1815 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  list  of  exempt  orga- 
nizations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(24)  (A)  Any  corporation  organized  for 
the  exclusive  purposes  of— 

"(i)  acquiring  property  and  holding  title 
to.  and  collecting  income  from,  such  proper- 
ty, and 

"(ii)  turning  over  the  entire  amount  of 
income  from  such  property  (less  expenses) 
to  1  or  more  organizations  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

•<B)  A  corporation  shall  be  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er the  corporation  is  organized  by  1  or  more 
organizations  descr;l)ed  in  subparagraph 
(C>. 

"(C)  An  organization  is  described  in  this 
subparagraph  if  such  organization  is— 

"(i)  any  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing. 
or  stock  bonus  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401  (a). 

"(ii)  a  governmental  plan  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  414  (d)). 

"(iii)  the  United  States,  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivison  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  any  such  governmental 
unit,  or 

"(iv)  any  organization  described  in  para- 
graph (3).". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  514(c)(9) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  real  property  acquired  by  qualified 
trust)  are  amended  by  inserting  "or  an  orga- 
nization described  in  section  501(0(24)" 
after  "qualified  trust". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1983. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act.  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  improve 
the  labeling  of  textile  fiber  and  wool 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Com 
merce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

TEXTILE  FIBER  AND  WOOL  PRODUCTS 
IDENTIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
is  directed  at  strengthening  domestic 
law  as  it  relates  to  country  of  origin  la- 
beling requirements  for  textile  prod- 
ucts. 

There  are  presently  .several  laws 
that  require  clear  marking  of  textile 
products  entering  the  United  States  as 
to  their  country  of  origin.  The  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  and 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  provide  that  the 
country  of  origin  be  affixed  to  the  tex- 
tile product  in  a  clear  and  conspicuous 
manner.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been 
increasing  instances  where  textiles 
and  apparel  products  are  entering  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  domestic 
labeling  laws. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  en- 
forcement of  existing  law  is  the  fact 
that  labels  are  often  placed  in 
inconspicuous  places.  This  bill  would 
designate  that  the  label  be  attached  to 
the  most  conspicuous  place  as  the 
inner  side  of  the  product.  This  will 
allow  easy  identification  of  the  label 
by  consumers  and  will  help  with  en- 
forcement of  present  textile  agree- 
ments. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  no  require- 
ment in  present  law  for  a  label  denot- 
ing domestic  manufacture  of  a  textile/ 
apparel  product.  The  consuming 
public  must  infer  that  a  textile/appar- 
el product  is  made  in  the  United 
States  if  it  does  not  specifically  say  it 
is  manufactured  in  a  foreign  country 
on  the  garment  label.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  require  that 
the  product  be  labeled  as  having  been 
made  in  the  United  States  if  it  were 
produced  in  this  country.  Studies  have 
shown  that  U.S.  consumers  prefer  to 
buy  American-made  textile  products. 
By  mandating  that  textile  products 
made  in  this  country  be  labeled  to 
that  effect,  we  will  be  helping  consum- 
ers to  identify  textile  goods  made  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  of 
the  bill  would  require  that  both  the 
textile  product,  as  well  as  the  package 
in  which  it  is  contained,  be  labeled  as 
to  country  of  origin.  There  have  been 
numerous  instances  where  bulk  ship- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  United 
States  and  the  packages  have  been 
properly  marked.  However,  once  the 
packages  are  opened,  the  individual 
products  have  not  been  labeled  and 
therefore  have  appeared  on  retail 
counters  without  required  labeling.  In 
the  case  of  packaging  that  is  transpar- 
ent in  nature  where  the  label  could  be 
read  through  the  package,  it  would 
not  be  required  that  the  bulk  contain- 
er be  marked  as  to  the  country  of 
origin. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  major  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  would  mandate  that 
catalog  sale  descriptions  and  other  ad- 
vertisements for  textile  products  con- 
tain country  of  origin  information. 
While  there  has  been  FTC  rulings  to 
the  effect  that  catalog  sale  offerings 
include  country  of  origin  material,  it  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  statute  itself, 
and  the  regulation  in  many  cases  has 
gone  unenforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
complex  subject  and  that  my  bill 
touches  on  only  a  few  of  the  major 
problems  that  exist  in  the  area  of  tex- 
tile labeling.  However,  I  feel  that  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  ground- 
work be  laid  toward  resolving  some  of 
these  problems.  We  must  clarify  our 
labeling  laws  in  order  to  give  consum- 
ers every  opportunity  to  buy  Ameri- 
can-made products.  I  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  have  a  full  and  expedi- 
tious review  at  the  committee  stage,  so 
that  it  can  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  in  the  near  future. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,    and    Mr.    Matsu- 

NAGA): 

S.  1817.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
rules  for  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 


FRINGE  BENEFITS  TAX  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN  and  Mr.  Matsunaga  and  I 
are  introducing  the  Fringe  Benefits 
Tax  Act  of  1983,  a  bill  intended  to  end 
the  controversy  over  the  proper  tax 
treatment  of  fringe  benefits. 

This  controversy  has  existed  since 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  pub- 
lished a  discussion  draft  of  regulations 
in  this  area  in  1975.  It  has  continued 
since  that  time  because  Congress  has 
failed  to  take  decisive  and  permanent 
action  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of 
fringe  benefits.  Instead,  the  Congress 
continually  extended  a  moratorium  on 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury's  abil- 
ity to  propose  regulations.  Extending 
that  moratorium  again,  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  is  not  a  solution  to  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  lack  of  a  national  uniform 
policy  on  the  treatment  of  fringe  bene- 
fits imposes  costs,  burdens,  uncertain- 
ty, and  inequity  among  taxpayers. 
These  adverse  consequences  are  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  and  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  find  a  permanent  solution 
to  this  problem. 

While  attempting  to  establish  a  uni- 
form policy,  the  bill  accommodates 
many  existing  practices  of  employers 
so  that  the  current  business  and  work- 
ing environment  will  not  be  disrupted. 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  longstanding  practices  that  are  ac- 
cepted business  procedures  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  I  also  believe  that  we 
should  establish  certain  guidelines  and 
rules  so  that  this  issue  will  not  be  set- 
tled by  the  courts  or  the  regulators. 

One  area  of  concern  that  is  not  ad- 
dressed by  this  legislation  is  the  so- 
called  cafeteria  plans.  There  are  two 
reasons  that  this  legislation  does  not 
address  this  issue.  First,  cafeteria 
plans  are  provided  for  by  statute  in 
the  code  and  would,  therefore  not  be 
affected  by  the  expiration  of  the  mor- 
atorium at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Second,  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
information  gathered  to  determine  if 
this  is  an  area  about  which  the  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned.  Conse- 
quently, I  believe  that  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  address  this  issue 
at  a  separate  time  after  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  matter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
review  the  effects  of  my  legislation, 
and  then  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1817 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fringe  Ben- 
efiU  Tax  Act  of  1983." 

SECTION  2.  EXCLl  SION  OK  CERTAIN  FRINGE  BENE- 
FITS FROM  (JROSS  INCOME. 

(a)  Exclusion  of  Certain  Fringe  Bene- 
fits.— 

(1)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  132  as  section  133  and 
by  inserting  after  section  131  the  following 
new  section; 

SECTION  132.  CERTAIN  FRINGE  BENEFITS. 

"(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— 
Gross  income  shall  not  include  any  fringe 
benefit  which  qualifies  as  a— 

"(1)  no-additional-cost -service  or  discount 
property. 
'•(2)  working  condition  fringe,  or 
"(3)  de  minimis  fringe. 
"(b)  No-Additional-Cost-Service  or  Dis- 
count Property  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,   the   term    no-additional-cost- 
service   or   discount   property'    means   any 
service  or  property  provided  or  sold  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee  if— 

"(1)  such  service  is  provided  to  customers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  employer,  and 

"(2)  the  employer  incurs  no  substantial 
additional  cost  in  providing  such  senice  to 
the  employee:  or 

"(3)  such  service  or  property  is  offered  for 
sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  trade  or  business  of  the  employer  and 
sold  or  provided  to  the  employee  at  an 
amount  by  which— 

"(A)  the  price  at  which  such  service  or 
property  is  provided  to  the  employee  by  the 
employer,  is  less  than 

•(B)  the  price  at  which  such  service  or 
property  being  offered  by  the  employer  to 
customers  who  are  not  employees. 

"(c)  Working  Condition  Fringe  De- 
fined.—Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'working  condition  fringe"  means  any 
services  or  property  if— 

"(1)  such  services  or  property  are  provided 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
employee's  performance  of  service  for  the 
employer,  and 

"(2)  substantially  all  of  the  use  of  the 
services  or  property  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ployee's performance  of  services. 

"(d)  De  Minimis  Fringe  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'de  mini- 
mis fringe'  means  any  service  or  property 
the  value  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  make  ac- 
counting for  it  unreasonable  or  administra- 
tively impracticable. 

"(e)  Certain  Individuals  Treated  as  Em- 
ployees FOR  Purposes  of  Subsection 
(a)(1).— 

"(1)  Spouses,  parents.  stmvrviNG  spouse, 
and  dependent  children.— 

"(A)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  the  spouses,  par- 
ents, surviving  spouse  or  dependent  child  of 
the  employee  shall  be  treated  as  an  employ- 
ee. 

"(B)  Dependent  child.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  dependent 
child'  means  any  child  (as  defined  by  section 
151(e)(3)  of  the  employee  who  is  a  depend- 
ent of  the  employee.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  any  child  to  whom  sec- 
tion 152(e)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  the 
dependent  of  both  parents. 

"(2)  Retired,  disabled  and  deceased  em- 
ployees.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
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subsection  (a),  the  term  employee  iticludcs. 
with  respect  to  a  trade  or  business  of  any 
employer,  any  individual  (including  spouse 
or  surviving  spouse*  who  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  such  employer  in  such  trade  or 
business  and  who  separated  from  service 
with  such  employer  in  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness by  reason  of  retirement,  death  or  dis- 
ability. 

(3)  AmuATED  EMPLOYEES.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  Hi  of  subsection  (a),  the  term 
employee'  includes  all  employees  of  all  cor- 
porations which  are  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1563  (at.  except  that— 

(A)  more  than  50  percent  shall  t)e  sub 
sliluted  for  at  least  80  percent"  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  1563(a)(  1  >.  and 

••(B)  the  determination  shall  l)e  made 
without  regard  to  subsection  (a)(4>  and 
<eK3KC)  of  section  1563.  • 

"(4)  Members  or  the  board  or  direc- 
tors.—For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  lai.  the  term  employee'  includes, 
with  respect  to  a  trade  or  business  of  an  em- 
ployer, any  individual  who  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  a  meml>er  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  employer. 

■■(f)  Special  Rules.— 
(1)  Interchange  arrangements. -Exclu 
sions  under  subsection  laxl)  shall  apply  to 
such  fringe  l)enefils  extended  by  employers 
to  employees  of  other  employers  in  the 
same  trade  or  business  where  such  inter 
change  arrangements  have  been  authorized 
by  federal  law  or  regulations  issued  there- 
under: or  by  tradition  and  custom  within 
the  same  trade  or  business. 

••(2 1  Special  rule  for  leased  sections  of 
DEPARTMENT  STORES.— For  purposes  of  sub 
section  'ai  and  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
If),  in  the  case  of  a  leased  section  of  a  de- 
partment store- 

••(A)  such  section  shall  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  trade  or  business  of  the  person  oper 
ating  the  department  store,  and 

■•(B)  employees  in  the  leased  section  shall 
be  treated  as  employees  of  the  person  oper- 
ating the  department  store. 

■•(3 1  Auto  salesmen.— 

••(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (C)(2).  qualified  automobile  demonstra- 
tion use  shall  k>e  treated  as  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  employee's  performance  of 
service. 

■•(B)  Qualified  automobile  demonstra- 
tion USE.— For  purpK)ses  of  subparagraph 
(A),  the  term  qualified  automobile  demon- 
stration use'  means  any  u.se  of  an  automo- 
bile by  an  automobile  salesman  in  the  sales 
area  in  which  the  automobile  dealer's  sales 
office  is  located  if  there  are  substantial  re- 
strictions on  the  personal  use  of  such  auto- 
mobile by  such  salesman. 

••(4)  ON-PREMISES  gyms  and  OTHER  RECRE- 
ATIONAL facilities. - 

••(A)  In  GiNERAL.— Gross  .ncome  shall  not 
include  the  value  of  a  ly  on-premises  recre- 
ational facility  provided  by  an  employer  to 
this  employees. 

••<B)  On-PREMISES  RECFtlATIONAL  FACILI- 
TY.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  on-premises  recreational  facility' 
means  any  gym  or  other  recreational  facili- 
ty- 

••(i)  which  is  located  on  the  premises  of 
the  employer. 

•■(ii)  which  is  operated  by  the  emt>loyer. 
and 

••(iii)  substantially  all  the  use  of  which  is 
by  employees  of  the  employer,  their 
spouses,  and  their  dependent  children 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (eXlXB). 


(5)  Parking.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  working  condition  fringe^  in- 
cludes providing  parking  to  an  employee. 

(6)  F(X)D  services.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  working  condition  fringe^ 
includes  providing  food  services  ( including  a 
cafeteria)  to  an  employee. 

■(g)  Section  Not  to  Apply  to  Fringe  Ben 
EFiTs  Expressly  Provided  Elsewhere.- 
This  section  (other  than  sulwection  (d)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fringe  benefit  of  a  type  the 
tax  treatment  of  which  is  expressly  provid- 
ed for  in  any  other  section  of  this  chapter. 
(h)  Regulations —The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.'■ 

(2)    Clerical    amendment.-  The    table    of 
.sections   for  such   part    III   is  amended   by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  132 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••Sec.  132.  Certain  fringe  benefits. 
"Sec.  133.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment  to  Employ- 
ment Taxes.— 

( 1 )  Social  security  taxes.  — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3121  of  such 
Code  (defining  wages)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18). 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (19) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(20)  any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  132." 

■(B)  Section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'or"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (q).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (r)  the  following  new  suljsection: 

"(s)  Any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  132  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(2)  Railroad  retirement  tax. -Subsection 
(e)  of  section  3231  of  such  Code  (defining 
compensation)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph. 

■•(5)  The  term  compensation'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  .section  132." 

(3)  Unemployment  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  3306  of  such  Code  (defining  wages) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 13).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (14)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(15)  any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  Ijelieve  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  132. '• 

(4)  Withholding.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3401  of  such  Code  (defining  wages)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'or  "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 18).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(20)  any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  tjelieve  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  132." 


(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1984. 

smtiun  i  kmi.csion  kkom  (iross  incomk  ok 
«-kktain  rkdhtions  in  ti  ition. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  117  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  schol- 
arships and  fellowship  grants)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Qualified  Tuition  Reductions.— 

■•(1)  In  general.— Gross  income  shall  not 
include  any  qualified  tuition  reduction. 

"(2)  Qualified  tuition  reduction.  — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  quali- 
fied tuition  reduction"  means  the  amount  of 
any  reduction  in  tuition  provided  by  an  or- 
ganization described  in  section  170 
(b)(  l)(A)(ii)  to  an  employee  of  such  organi- 
zation or  to  an  employee  of  a  similar  organi- 
zation under  a  reciprocal  agreement  or  a 
portable  tuition  plan,  for  the  education 
(below  graduate  level)  at  such  organization 
of  such  employee. 

"(3)  Certain  individuals  treated  as  em- 
ployees FOR  PURPOSES  OF  SUBSECTION 
>D"2i.— 

■•(1)  Spouse,  surviving  spouse,  and  de- 
pendent CHILDREN.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( I )  of  subsection  (a),  the  spouse,  sur- 
viving spouse  or  dependent  child  of  the  em- 
ployee shall  be  treated  as  an  employee, 

"(B)  Dependent  child.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  dependent 
child'  means  any  child  (as  defined  by  section 
151(e)(3)  of  the  employee  who  is  dependent 
of  the  employee.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  any  child  to  whom  section 
152(c)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  the  de- 
pendent of  both  parents. 

"(2)  Retired,  disabled,  and  deceased  em- 
ployees.—F'or  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  <d).  the  term  employee'  includes 
any  individual  (including  the  spouse  or  sur- 
viving spouse  and  dependent  children)  who 
was  formerly  employed  by  such  employer  in 
such  trade  or  business  and  who  separated 
from  service  with  such  employer  by  reason 
of  retirement,  death  or  disability.  " 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  qualified 
tuition  reductions  (as  defined  in  .section 
117(d)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  for  education  furnished  after  June  30. 
1954.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

SKCTION  I.  KXCI.ISION  FROM  (;R(»SS  INfOMK  KOK 
THK  VAI.I  K  UK  »  KKTAIN  I.OIMJM; 

(a)  In  General.— Section  119  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  meals 
or  lodging  furnished  for  the  convenience  of 
the  employer)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Lodging  Furnished  by  Certain  Edu- 
cational Institutions  to  Employees.— 

"(1)  In  general —There  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  gross  income  of  an  employee  of  an 
educational  institution  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)<A)(ii)  the  value  of  lodging— 

"(A)  located  on  campus  of.  or  in  the  prox- 
imity of.  such  institution,  and 

"(B)  furnished  to  the  employee,  his 
spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  institution. 

"(2)  Rent  must  not  be  less  than  direct 
cost  of  lodging.  — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  value  of  any  lodging  to  the 
extent  that  the  direct  cost  of  such  lodging 
to  the  educational  institution  exceeds 
amounts  paid  by  the  employee  for  the  use 
of  such  lodging. 


"<3)  Employees  residing  in  university 
housing  must  not  receive  reduced  compen- 
SATION.—Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
employees  of  an  educational  institution 
whose  compensation  is  reduced  because  of 
their  residence  in  lodging  furnished  by  such 
institution." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1981. 

(c)  Transitional  Rule.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployment taxes,  subsection  (d)  of  section 
119  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(other  than  paragraph  (2)  thereof),  as 
added  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  all  open 
taxable  years  beginning  before  January  1, 
1982.  if  the  education  institution  had  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  not  treating  the  value  of 
lodging  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
subsection  as  being  subject  to  such  taxes. 

(2)  Reasonable  basis.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  an  educational  institution 
shall  in  any  case  be  treated  as  having  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  not  treating  the  value  of 
lodging  as  subject  to  the  employment  taxes 
if  the  educational  institution  charged  a  rea- 
sonable rental  amount  for  such  lodging, 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as— 

(A)  the  necessary  direct  costs  of  such  in- 
stitution in  furnishing  the  lodging, 

(B)  the  value  of  the  lodging  to  the  em- 
ployees to  whom  the  lodging  is  furnished, 
and 

(C)  the  institution's  educational  purposes 
in  furnishing  such  lodging. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  rental  amount 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
fair  rental  value  of  the  lodging  may  have 
exceeded  the  rental  amount. 

"(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  The  term  "open  taxable  year"  means 
any  taxable  year  for  which  the  assessment 
of  a  deficiency,  or  the  allowance  of  any 
credit  or  refund,  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment tax  involved  is  not  barred  by  any  law 
or  rule  of  law,  and 

(B)  the  term  "employment  taxes"  means 
the  taxes  imposed  by  subtitle  C  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1818.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  cer- 


office  space.  Until  Congress  designates 
this  parcel  of  land  nonnavigable,  these 
plans  cannot  be  executed. 

Since  we  rarely  rely  on  19th  century 
geographic  surveys,  this  process  is  in- 
frequently required;  however,  this 
kind  of  legislative  action  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  For  example,  in  1980 
the  Congress  declared  a  parcel  of  land 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  nonnavigable  that 
used  to  be  a  part  of  Buffalo  Harbor  on 
Lake  Erie.  This  is  now  Public  Law  96- 
520  (H.R.  8228),  signed  on  December 
12,  1980. 

Although  this  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  have  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  use  of  the  Hudson,  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  por- 
tion of  the  Hudson  River  in  the  New  York 
Bay  lying  within  the  following  described 
area  is  hereby  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States: 

All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate, 
lying  and  being  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City, 
Hudson  County.  State  of  New  Jersey,  upon 
or  around  that  certain  lot  or  piece  of  land 
known  as  the  Caven  Point  Area,  being  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  southeasterly 
end  of  Caven  Point  Road,  said  point  being 
located  the  following  two  courses  from  the 
intersection  of  the  southeasterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  Caven  Point  Road  with  the 
northeasterly  boundary  line  of  the  whole 
tract  of  land  (course  number  9  in  Deed  Book 
3145,  Page  439):  <a)  Along  said  line  of  Caven 
Point  Road  south  31  degrees  21  minifies  52 
seconds  west  359.61  feet  to  an  angle  point  in 
the    northeasterly    right-of-way    of    Caven 


tain  portion  of  the  Hudson  River  shall     Point   Road:   <b)   thence   along   same   line 
be  declared  nonnavigable;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

CAVEN  POINT  land 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  declare  a 
portion  of  the  Hudson  River  nonnav- 
igable. Actually,  this  is  only  a  formali- 


south  52  degrees  42  minutes  47  seconds  east 
47.22  feet  to  the  proper  point  of  beginning; 

Thence  south  58  degrees  49  minutes  22 
seconds  east  along  a  line  287^1  feet  to  a 
point: 

Thence  south  50  degrees  13  minutes  51 
seconds  east  along  a  Une  460.77  feet  to  a 
point: 

Thence  south   13  degrees  06  minutes  47 


ty  due  to  the  fact  that  this  portion  of     seconds  east  along  a  line  312.39  feet  to  a 
the  Hudson  has  been  dry  land  since    point; 


the  turn  of  the  century.  Nevertheless, 
congressional  action  is  necessary  since 
navigable  waterways  are  the  constitu- 
tional domain  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  measure  has  been  requested  by 
both  Governor  Kean  and  by  the  city 
of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  so  that  plans  may 
proceed  with  the  development  of 
Caven  Point.  This  development  will  in- 
clude construction  of  Route  185,  an 
important  thoroughfare  for  the  area, 
and  a  private  investment  project  in- 
cluding 700  housing  units,  a  300  to  500 
room  hotel,  and  400,000  square  feet  of 


Thence  south  11  degrees  10  minutes  08 
seconds  east  along  a  line  368.44  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  north  69  degrees  48  minutes  51 
seconds  east  along  a  line  328.80  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  south  04  degrees  53  minutes  00 
seconds  west  along  a  line  516.88  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  south  02  degrees  42  minutes  32 
seconds  east  along  a  line  931.04  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  south  04  degrees  42  minutes  41 
seconds  west  along  a  line  644.45  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  south  24  degrees  29  minutes  01 
seconds  west  along  a  line  231.78  feet  to  a 


point  in  the  southerly  edge  of  an  existing 
concrete  pier  (41.30  feet  wide); 

Thence  south  44  degrees  26  minutes  38 
seconds  west  along  a  line  (being  course 
number  28  in  the  above  mentioned  deed) 
6.87  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  north  47  degrees  47  minutes  04 
seconds  west  along  a  line  (being  course 
number  29  in  the  above  mentioned  deed) 
231.00  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  44  degrees  16  minutes  49 
seconds  west  along  a  line  (being  course 
number  30  in  the  above  mentioned  deed) 
26.34  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  north  45  degrees  30  minutes  22 
seconds  west  along  the  northeasterly  line  of 
lands  now  or  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Government  (Caven  Point  Marine  Base) 
and  the  projection  of  same  1.905.57  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  north  88  degrees  14  minutes  02 
seconds  west  along  a  line  1,184.70  feet  to  a 
point  in  the  southwesterly;  boundary  line  of 
the  whole  tract  (course  number  33  of  the 
above  mentioned  deed ): 

Thence  north  49  degrees  07  minutes  25 
seconds  west  along  said  boundary  line  340.61 
feet  to  a  point  in  the  southeasterly  right-of- 
way  line  of  New  Jersey  State  Highway 
Route  185: 

Thence  along  the  same  several  courses 
and  distances  as  recorded  on  the  right-of- 
way  plans  for  said  Route  185  to  the  point  or 
place  of  beginning,  containing  108  acres, 
more  or  less: 

Also  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate  on 
the  northwesterly  side  of  New  Jersey  State 
Highway  Route  185,  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  southeasterly 
right-of-way  line  of  lands  now  or  formerly 
of  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  (Na- 
tional Docks  Branch),  said  point  being  the 
intersection  of  said  line  with  the  southwest- 
erly lines  (if  projected)  of  lands  now  or  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  Government 
(Caven  Point  Army  Terminal); 

Thence  south  45  degrees  37  minutes  46 
seconds  east  along  said  southwesterly  line  of 
U.S.  Government  property  774.30  feet  to  a 
point  in  the  northwesterly  right-of-way  line 
of  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Route  185; 

Thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  along 
the  several  courses  and  distances  along  the 
right-of-way  line  of  said  Route  185  to  the 
intersection  with  the  northeasterly  line  of 
lands  now  or  formerly  of  the  Trustee  of  the 
Lehigh  "Valley  Railroad; 

Thence  north  49  degrees  07  minutes  25 
seconds  west  along  said  line  and  also  along 
lands  now  or  formerly  of  the  Linden  Urban 
Renewal  Association  724.27  feet  to  a  point 
in  the  aforesaid  southeasterly  right-of-way 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company; 

Thence  north  37  degrees  13  minutes  52 
seconds  east  along  the  same  line  953.84  feet 
to  the  point  or  place  of  beginning,  contain- 
ing 18  acres,  more  or  less; 

Subject,  however,  to  a  right-of-way  and 
access  easement  for  ingress  and  egress 
granted  to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  slope 
and  drainage  easements  granted  to  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1819.  A  bill  to  specify  the  manner 
in  which  uncompensated  services  pro- 
vided by  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or  an 
intermediate  care  facility  shall  be  cal- 
culated for  purposes  of  titles  VI  and 
SVI  of  the  P»ublic  Health  Service  Act, 
and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and   Human   Services   to   promulgate 
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regulations  under  section 

1621(b)(l)(K)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

THE  MADONNA  BILL 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
change  the  way  Hill-Burton  regula- 
tions apply  to  nursing  homes.  The 
Hill-Burton  program  began  in  1946  as 
a  way  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  was  made  available  to 
non-profit  nursing  homes  in  1954. 
More  than  500  nursing  homes  in  virtu- 
ally every  State  in  the  Nation  have 
benefited  from  aid  delivered  through 
the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

As  a  condition  for  receiving  Hill- 
Burton  aid,  a  facility  must  assure  the 
government  of  two  things:  first,  that  it 
will  provide  a  reasonable  amount  of 
free  care  for  the  poor  and,  second, 
that  it  will  open  its  doors  to  persons 
living  in  the  conununity  served  by  the 
facility. 

In  1979,  the  program  regulations 
were  significantly  changed  after  very 
limited  consultation  with  affected  par- 
ties. The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  told  us  that  the 
primary  target  of  these  new  regula- 
tions were  hospitals  that  were  failing 
to  live  up  to  their  Hill-Burton  prom- 
ises. HHS  has  repeatedly  admitted 
that  these  new  rules  were  designed 
and  imposed  without  taking  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  long-term  care  facilities- 
nursing  homes— into  account.  And.  in 
numerous  letters  to  my  office,  HHS 
has  conceded  that  the  regulations, 
which  replaced  a  reasonable  set  of  re- 
quirements issued  in  1972.  have  had  an 
unintended  damaging  effect  on  nurs 
ing  homes.  Yet,  the  same  regulations 
imposed  on  hospitals  continue  to  be 
Imposed  also  on  nursing  homes. 

But  a  nursing  home  is  not  a  hospital. 
It  is  not  a  place  where  a  patient 
spends  a  few  days  but  a  residence 
where  an  elderly  person  may  spend 
the  rest  of  his  or  her  life.  A  properly- 
run  nursing  home,  such  as  most  of 
those  nonprofit  homes  that  took  ad- 
vantage of  Hill-Burton  aid,  provides  a 
community  setting  which  fills  a  pa- 
tient's social  needs  while  it  ministers 
to  his  medical  ailments. 

Because  a  nursing  home  provides 
services  unlike  those  of  a  hospital  and 
to  a  different  type  of  patient,  it  faces  a 
different  set  of  economic  problems. 
The  1979  regulations,  however,  have 
forced  nursing  home  to  try  to  comply 
with  financial  requirements  funda- 
mentally unsuited  to  their  mission.  As 
a  result,  many  have  suffered,  or  will 
soon  suffer,  severe  financial  problems. 

America's  nursing  homes  are  well 
aware  of  their  obligations  to  care  for 
the  poor  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
However,  in  1979  the  rules  were 
changed  in  midstream.  Because  of  the 
1979  rules  some  homes  have  been 
forced  to  change  their  patient  admis- 


sions rules  and  the  way  they  calculate 
services  provided  to  the  poor.  This  has 
seriously  daunaged  the  finai  cial  under- 
pinnings of  the  affected  homes.  They 
have  also  been  forced  to  respond  to 
the  ill  advised  1979  change  by  pa.«sing 
higher  costs  along  to  private  patients. 
These  private  patients  are  not  rich. 
They  are  retirees  who  have  worked 
hard  to  accumulate  social  security 
benefits  and  modest  pensions. 

If  we  do  nothing,  these  private  pa- 
tients will  bear  an  even  greater 
burden.  But  passing  my  bill  will  not 
cost  the  Federal  or  State  governments 
an  extra  penny.  In  fact,  by  helping 
nursing  homes  maintain  their  finan- 
cial stability,  some  elderly  people  may 
be  able  to  afford  nursing  home  care 
for  a  longer  period  without  resorting 
to  costly  medicaid. 

My  bill  would  alleviate  the  current 
costly  situation  for  the  548  nonprofit 
homes  facing  a  further  squeeze  by  per- 
mitting some  technical  changes  which 
better  reflect  the  ways  in  which  nurs- 
ing homes  differ  from  hospitals. 

First,  my  bill  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  develop  admissions  standards 
for  Hill-Burton  nursing  homes  which 
mirror  those  already  found  adequate 
by  HHS  for  all  other  medicaid  and 
medicare-certified  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities under  its  jurisdiction.  There  is 
no  legitimate  reason  why  Hill-Burton 
homes  should  be  treated  more  harshly 
than  their  sister  institutions  that  par- 
ticipate solely  in  other  Federal  medi- 
cal aid  programs. 

Second,  this  bill  would  allow  Hill- 
Burton  nursing  homes  to  count,  as  un- 
compensated care  for  the  poor,  the 
different  between  their  true  costs  and 
their  Medicaid  reimbursement  for  pa- 
tients who  have  resided  at  the  home 
for  longer  than  an  average  hospital 
stay— 12  days.  The  12-day  provision,  I 
feel,  is  a  suitable  dividing  line  between 
short-term  care  and  the  long-term 
residency  provided  by  nursing  homes. 

I  believe  that  nursing  homes  that 
have  benefited  from  the  Hill-Burton 
program  cannot  and  must  not  shirk 
their  responsibilities  to  provide  care 
for  the  indigent.  However,  I  also  be- 
lieve Federal  regulations  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  way  that  these 
non-profit  homes  can  reasonably 
comply  without  putting  their  entire 
existence  in  financial  peril.  Inappro- 
priate regulations,  no  matter  how  well- 
meaning,  fail  in  their  purpose  if  nei- 
ther compliance  nor  enforcement  are 
possible.  That,  I  fear,  has  been  the 
case  with  these  Hill-Burton  regula- 
tions, insofar  as  nursing  homes  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  with 
these  final  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
legislation: 

First.  Non-profit  nursing  homes 
should  be  able  to  meet  their  Hill- 
Burton  obligations  as  they  existed  at 
the  time  they  accepted  the  financial 


assistance.  The  rules  should  not  be 
changed  after  the  fact. 

Second.  HHS  has  acknowledged  that 
the  1979  regulations  were  not  aimed  at 
nursing  homes,  and  that  nursing 
homes  will  suffer  because  of  the  1979 
regulations.  "We  are  aware  that  this 
issue  is  not  adequately  addressed  in 
the  regulations.  "  HHS  has  written. 

Third.  Failure  to  take  corrective 
action  will  result  in  shifting  costs  onto 
private  paying  patients,  who  cannot 
afford  them,  or  in  nonprofit  nursing 
home  bankruptcies,  or  both. 

Fourth.  Keeping  non-profit  nursing 
homes  financially  healthy  will  provide 
better  access  for  paying  and  nonpay- 
ing  patients  alike.  This  legislation  en- 
tails no  cost  to  the  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  promptly 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1819 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
with  respect  to  whether  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility or  an  intermediate  care  facility  which 
received  assistance  under  title  VI  or  title 
XVI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
such  title  XVI  was  in  effect  on  September 
30.  1979)  has  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  section  603(e)(2)  or  section 
1604(b)(l)(J)(ii)  of  such  Act  (as  such  section 
1604(b)(l)(J)(ii)  was  in  effect  on  September 
30.  1979)- 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  services  provided  by  the 
facility  without  compensation  to  an  individ- 
ual unable  to  pay  therefor  shall  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  reasonable  cost 
of  such  services  and  the  amount  charged, 
and  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  individual, 
for  such  services;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  services  provided  by  the 
facility  without  compensation  to  an  individ- 
ual unable  to  pay  therefor  shall  include  any 
portion  of  such  reasonable  cost  in  excess  of 
the  amount  that  the  facility  has  received,  or 
is  entitled  to  receive,  under  Medicare  or 
Medicaid. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)(2)  shall  not  apply  to 
services  provided  by  a  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty or  an  intermediate  care  facility  to  an  in- 
dividual during  any  12-day  period  which 
begins  with  the  dale  on  which  such  individ- 
ual— 

( 1 )  initially  receives  such  services:  or 

(2)  first  receives  such  services  after  a 
period  of  at  least  30  consecutive  days  during 
which  such  individual  did  not  receive  such 
services. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  section  1621(b)(l)(K)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
requirements  for  admission  by  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  or  intermediate  care  facilities 
of  individuals  eligible  for  insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  of  individuals  eligible  for  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  which  are  identical  to 
the  requirements  for  such  admissions  speci- 
fied in  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  1861(j)  and  section  1905(c)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  ■skilled  nursing  facility"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  186I(j)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "intermediate  care  facility" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  1905(c) 
of  such  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "reasonable  cost "  means  the 
cost  of  providing  services  to  an  individual  in 
accordance  with  the  cost  determination 
principles  and  requirements  under  title 
XVIII  of  such  Act: 

(4)  the  term  "Medicare"  means  the  pro- 
gram of  health  insurance  established  under 
title  XVIII  of  such  Act;  and 

(5)  the  term  "Medicaid '"  means  the  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  provided  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such 
Act. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  to  provide  that 
an  individual  may  meet  the  20  weeks 
of  work  requirement  during  either  of 
their  two  most  recent  base  periods; 
and  to  provide  that  the  entitlement 
for  extended  compensation  shall  con- 
tinue for  6  months  beyond  the  end  of 
their  benefit  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EXTENDED  BENEFITS  AND  FEDERAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
deal  with  a  problem  which  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  receipt  of  Ex- 
tended Benefits  and  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation. 

Under  current  law,  workers  who 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  been 
called  bax;k  to  work  can  be  penalized  if 
their  callback  turns  out  to  be  for  only 
a  short  period  of  time,  but,  neverthe- 
less, long  enough  to  carry  them  out- 
side of  their  benefit  year.  The  benefit 
year  refers  to  the  year  from  the  date 
on  which  an  individual  filed  for  State 
unemployment  benefits. 

The  consequence  of  this  situation  is 
that  these  individuals  may  not  resume 
receipt  of  extended  benefits  or  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  even 
though  they  had  not  yet  exhausted 
their  entitlement  to  these  benefits 
prior  to  their  temporary  callback.  Fur- 
thermore, their  temporary  employ- 
ment may  not  have  lasted  for  at  least 
20  weeks,  so  they  would  not  be  eligible 
for  a  new  entitlement  to  State  bene- 
fits. These  workers  will  thus  have  been 
penalized  for  having  had  the  initiative 
to  go  back  to  work  at  the  first  chance 
open  to  them. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  provide  assistance  to  these 
individuals  by  providing  that  the  enti- 
tlement for  extended  benefits  and 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
shall  continue  for  6  months  beyond 
the  end  of  their  benefit  year.  There- 
fore, for  example,  an  individual  who  at 
the  end  of  their  benefit  term  still  had 
6  weeks  remaining  on  their  extended 
benefit  entitlement  and  10  weeks  on 
their  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 


tion entitlement  could  receive  their  re- 
maining entitlement  after  their  call- 
back had  ended,  instead,  as  under  cur- 
rent law,  of  being  laid  off  a  second 
time  with  the  prospect  of  neither 
qualifying  for  a  new  entitlement  of 
State  benefits  nor  resuming  receipt  of 
extended  benefits  or  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation. 

In  addition,  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
tended benefits  and  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation,  this  legislation 
would  allow  either  of  an  individual's 
two  most  recent  work  periods  to  be 
considered  in  determining  whether 
they  meet  the  20  week  work  require- 
ment. This  would  provide  an  individ- 
ual who  has  a  steady  work  history 
with  a  greater  opportunity  to  meet  the 
20  week  work  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently 
brought  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
testimony  before  it  on  the  extended 
benefit  program.  I  offer  this  legisla- 
tion to  further  assist  the  committee  in 
its  consideration  of  what  might  be 
done  to  rectify  a  situation  which  has 
left  people  embittered  and  disillu- 
sioned because  it  can  act  as  a  penalty 
to  those  who  have  eagerly  sought  to 
leave  the  unemployment  rolls  and  to 
go  on  a  payroll. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bill  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1820 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(a)(5)  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  in  the  base 
period  immediately  preceding  such  base 
period.""  and  after  ""the  base  period  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  individual  exhausted  all 
rights  to  regular  compensation  under  State 
law,". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(5)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
conclusion  of  such  subsection  ""An  individ- 
uars  entitlement  to  extended  compensation 
which  has  not  been  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
such  individual's  benefit  year  shall  continue 
for  six  months  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the 
benefit  year." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  compensation  pay- 
able for  weeks  which  begin  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower): 

S.  1821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties, to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  in- 


vestments in  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties through  trusts  for  investments  in 
mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MARKET  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  AND  THE  TRUST  FOR  INVESTMENT  IN 
MORTGAGES  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Garn  and  I  are  pleased  to  in- 
troduce S.  1821,  the  Secondary  Mort- 
gage Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1983 
and  S.  1822,  the  Trust  for  Investment 
in  Mortgages  Act  of  1983.  The  time 
has  come  for  legislation  in  this  area. 
We  discussed  in  our  May  20,  1983, 
joint  statement  to  the  press  that  we 
intended  to  'write  a  comprehensive 
secondary  mortgage  market  bill  de- 
signed to  encourage  a  broadening  of 
the  market  through  more  extensive  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector." 
Hearings  held  this  spring  convinced  us 
of  the  importance  of  drafting  this  act.' 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  give  a 
brief  historical  perspective  on  these 
measures  and  submit  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  for  my  colleagues  to 
study  during  the  course  of  the  recess. 
Further,  we  might  add  that  we  will  be 
scheduling  hearings  in  early  Septem- 
ber to  discuss  all  of  the  policy  consid- 
erations of  these  proposals.  We  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  bipartisan 
support  of  our  colleagues.  The  positive 
support  and  assistance  that  has  been 
received  to  date  from  members  of  the 
administration  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECrriVE 

Assistance  to  housing  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  American  public  policy 
since  our  Founding  Fathers  pledged 
themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  freedom 
and  private  property.  Administrations 
since  have  supported  the  continuing 
dream  of  American  generations— home 
ownership. 

The  disaster  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion saw  the  first  major  commitment 
of  Federal  capital  dollars  and  guaran- 
ty ability.  Subsidized  interest  rates, 
FHA  insurance,  and  incentives  for  our 
depositary  institutions  provided  a  con- 
tinual stimulus  toward  this  goal.  The 
great  question  during  the  Depression 
was  to  what  extent  can  private  capital 
play  an  important  role  in  providing  li- 
quidity in  the  housing  market.  In 
1938,  President  Roosevelt  requested 
the  FHA  Administrator  to  establish 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  It  is 
possible  that  had  the  banks,  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  and  insurance 
companies  formed  their  own  national 
mortgage  associations,  as  had  been 
suggested  during  debate  on  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1934,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  the  formation  of  Fannie 
Mae.  However,  before  such  private 
companies  could  start  up,  the  econom- 
ic recovery  stumbled  in  1937,  building 
additional  pressure  to  stimulate   the 
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construction  industry.  The  urgency  of 
the  time  say  the  Federal  Government 
enter  the  secondary  market  business. 

It  was  33  years  later  and  the  Con- 
gress was  again  faced  with  a  crunch  in 
the  housing  industry.  In  the  spring  of 
1970.  Senator  John  Sparkman  was 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee chairman  and  our  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Proxmire.  was  then  ranking  majority 
member. 

The  Senate  committee  was  deep  in 
hearings  regarding  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  Cost  of 
housing  to  the  American  public  was 
the  key  question— just  as  it  is  today. 
Freddie  Mac  was  born  out  of  this 
major  housing  legislation.  In  the 
words  of  Preston  Martin,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  this  new  corporation  would 
deal  in  "conventional  mortgages" 
originated  by  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  system.  Fur- 
ther. Chairman  Martin  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  allow  the  bank 
board  to  deal  in  the  mortgages  of  all 
FSLIC-  and  FDIC-insured  institutions. 
as  throughout  the  years  Fannie  Mae 
primarily  dealt  with  the  mortgage 
banking  industry.  In  a  discussion  of 
this  agency's  creation.  Arthur  Burns, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  a  March  16.  1970.  letter  to 
Chairman  Sparkman.  expressed  his 
concern  over  creating  yet  another  Fed- 
eral agency  exempt  from  taxation  and 
with  Federal  borrowing  lies.  He  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  the  "public  ben- 
efits" would  "outweigh  the  costs." 
Thus,  even  as  a  new  agency  was  cre- 
ated, the  impact  of  further  intrusion 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
credit  markets  was  critically  ques- 
tioned. This  concern  remains  of  ever 
more  importance  as  we  face  severe 
strain  on  our  Federal  budget. 

In  his  May  5.  1983  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Mr.  Lawrence  A. 
Kudlow,  then  Associate  Director  for 
Economics  and  Planning  at  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  stated: 

The  avalanche  of  new  Federal  and  feder- 
ally-sponsored debt  issues  continuously  of- 
fered 10  the  market  will  keep  interest  rates 
higher  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
forcing  all  private  firms  to  shoulder  more 
expensive  financing  costs  and  in  many  cases 
crowding  out  unsubsidized  private  borrow- 
ers who  cannot  absorb  the  higher  interest 
expense. 

By  example,  in  the  January  24,  1983 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  Fannie 
Mae  refinancing  accounted  for  15  of 
50  largest  "deals  of  the  year."  In 
dollar  terms  Fannie  Mae  debentures 
amounted  to  $12.2  billion  of  the  $48.2 
billion  in  total  deals,  which  included 
such  corporate  landmarks  as  United 
States  Steels  acquisition  of  Marathon. 
Occidental's  purchase  of  Cities  Serv- 
ice, and  Allied's  picking  up  of  Bendix. 


Mr.  Kudlow  elaborated  the  growth 
of  Federal  and  federally  sponsored 
agency  borrowings  since  1974: 

In  the  recession  of  1974.  Federal  and  fed- 
erally sponsored  agencies  borrowed  a  total 
of  $24.4  billion,  or  12.9%  of  the  non-finan- 
cial capital  raised  in  U.S.  credit  markets. 
During  the  recession  year  of  1982.  however, 
total  funds  raised  by  Federal  entities 
jumped  to  $199.7  billion,  or  48.9  percent  of 
the  non-financial  domestic  credit  market. 
Hence,  the  Federal  absorption  rate  has 
jumped  by  36  percent,  while  the  actual  level 
of  funds  raised  has  increased  by  a  stagger 
ing  725  percent.  In  the  administration's 
view,  unless  these  credit  trends  are  reversed, 
the  exj>ectations  of  strong  economic  growth 
and  low  inflation  in  the  1980's  will  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  achieve. 

CURRENT  ENVIRONMENT 

Since  the  dark  days  of  the  thirties 
Federal  involvement  in  Housing  has 
grown  to  huge  proportions.  Over  90 
percent  of  all  mortgages  under  the 
current  Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac 
mortgage  ceiling  of  $108,300  placed  in 
the  public  secondary  market  are  sold 
through  the  Federal  agencies.  At  the 
end  of  1982.  Fannie  held  $70  billion  in 
portfolio  mortgages;  and  it  had  pur- 
chased $13  billion  in  mortgages  and 
issued  $11.5  billion  in  pool  securities. 
Brother  Freddie  Mac  during  the  same 
period  held  $5  billion  in  mortgages.  80 
percent  of  which  were  conventionals. 
Additionally,  the  mortgage  corpora- 
tion bought  $20  billion  of  conventional 
loans  and  sold  some  $22  billion  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  (PC's).  Approxi- 
mately $43  billion  in  PC's  were  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  1982. 

The  purely  Government  agency 
sister,  Ginnie  Mae.  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association,  at 
fiscal  1982  yearend  had  approximately 
$114  billion  of  guaranteed  mortgage 
backed  securities  (MBS)  outstanding 
of  the  $135  billion  issued  from  pro- 
gram inception  in  1970. 

As  pointed  out  these  Federal  and 
quasi-Federal  entities  dominate  the 
secondary  market  under  the  mortgage 
limit  ceiling.  Primarily,  this  is  due  to 
their  ability  to  raise  capital  at  agency 
costs  or  a  relatively  few  basis  points 
above  comparable  Treasury  borrowing 
rates,  and  to  use  streamlined  regula- 
tory exemptions  and  their  wide,  na- 
tional level  marketing  capabilities.  A 
description  of  this  preferential  financ- 
ing was  outlined  in  testimony  on  May 
5.  1983  before  the  Senate  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  by  Law- 
rence A.  Kudlow,  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  special  benefit  afforded  these  agen- 
cies by  the  Federal  Government  provide 
them  with  highly  significant  advantages  rel- 
ative to  their  private  .sector  competitors:  the 
agencies  can  finance  their  operations  at  in- 
terest rates  that  are  lower  than  comparably 
dated  private  issues— over  the  1975-82 
period  "Z-year  FNMA  bond  yields  averaged 
16  basis  points  above  7-year  treasury  bonds 
but  63  basis  points  below  AA-rated  corpo- 
rate bonds  with  7-10  year  maturities. 


These  agencies  have  been  very  inno- 
vative in  providing  liquidity  to  the 
housing  markets.  They  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  public  policy  goals  of 
housing  support  (luring  periods  of  eco- 
nomic distress.  However,  in  recent 
months  a  growing  number  of  private 
sector  firms  have  begun  to  make  in- 
roads in  providing  mortgages  a  route 
to  the  public  secondary  market,  pri- 
marily in  the  high  cost  mortgages  over 
$108,300.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
many  private  placements  of  mortgage 
pools  between  savings  and  loans  and 
mortgage  bankers— both  over  and 
under  the  limit.  However,  in  the  total 
scheme  of  the  market  this  activity  is 
limited  and  regional  in  scope.  As  more 
and  more  demands  are  placed  on  the 
credit  markets  and  mortgage  lenders 
we  must  provide  new  outlets  for  origi- 
nations of  all  sizes.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies by  their  own  admission  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  all  the  mortgage  liquid- 
ity that  will  be  needed  over  the  next 
10  years.  These  bills  make  a  small  con- 
tribution toward  this  effort— the 
effort  of  encouraging  private  sector 
firms  to  invest  capital,  create  mort- 
gage-backed securities,  and  serve  these 
markets. 

The  two  private  players  that  one 
reads  the  most  about  are  General 
Electric  Credit  Corp.  and  Residential 
Funding  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Nor- 
west  Bancorporation.  At  year  end 
1982.  nearly  one-third  of  GECC's  net 
receivables  were  related  to  housing  ac- 
tivities. Its  direct  current  investment 
of  $3.5  billion  is  composed  of  manufac- 
tured housing  loans— $1.7  billion- 
commercial  real  estate  loans— $790 
million— residential  first  mortgages- 
$100  million— and  second  mortgages— 
$760  million.  Further,  GECC  services 
an  additional  $2.4  billion  in  loans 
owned  by  investors.  GE  and  GECC 
have  a  firm  commitment  to  housing 
and  housing  finance. 

Residential  Funding  Corp.  (RFC) 
continues  to  innovate  in  the  markets 
with  extremely  flexibile  products  with 
both  fixed  and  variable  rates.  Current- 
ly. Norwest  Mortgage.  Inc..  services 
over  $8  billion  in  loans  and  is  the  third 
largest  mortgage  banker  in  the  Nation. 
Combining  RFC's  efforts  with  private 
mortgage  insurers  and  a  top  Wall 
Street  investment  banking  house,  over 
1,400  lender  applicants  have  been  at- 
tracted to  their  products.  Those 
homebuyers  served  are  those  needing 
mortgage  money  substantially  above 
the  reach  of  citizens  of  moderate 
means.  They  are  homebuyers  whose 
mortgages  exceed  loan  limits  currently 
placed  on  our  agencies.  These  are  indi- 
viduals far  from  needing  Government 
assistance.  But  the  interesting  aspect 
of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  gap  be- 
tween yield  on  Freddie  and  Fannie 
PC's  and  yield  on  pass  through  securi- 
ties issued  by  GECC,  RFC,  Prudential 
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Bache  and  others  has  closed  to  as 
little  as  one-eighth  of  a  percent.  The 
intent  of  our  bills  is  to  close  the  gap 
entirely  and  make  the  private  sector 
not  only  fully  competitive  but  increas- 
ingly able  to  pick  up  the  almost  insa- 
tiable demand  for  mortgage  credit  in 
the  secondary  market.  The  following 
tables  illustrate  the  size  and  cost  relat- 
ed to  mortgages  issued  in  the  upper 
tiers  of  the  market: 


TABLE  1 

-MORTGAGE  LOANS  ORIGINATED 

IPstcffilagt  of  aolljr  volume] 

Loans  less 

Van 
$110,000 

Loans  over 

$110,000 

\m 

June 

9<.l 

59 

July 

92,8 

?.2 

Atigusl 

93  4 

66 

Seplembei 

92.6 

7.4 

Octobei 

92.1 

79 

NovemOec 

922 

78 

Oecemtw 

93.6 

64 

1933 

lanuaiy 

93.5 

65 

FsBiusfy 

- .-...  .              92.2 

78 

Soutct  Fetoal  Ho™  loan  Banli  Boatd  Sinwy,  Mai*  (leating  before  ihe 
Bankrng  Committee 

TABLE  ll.-QUALIFYING  INCOME  REQUIRED 


Loan 
amounl 


Interest 

■ale 

ipercenl) 


Monihiv 
iBymenI 


Qualilying 
income 


IMI 


Home  t'Z< 

$70,000                    .  $66,500  13  5  $762  $36,576 

$80,000 76.000  135  !7i  41.80S 

$100,(KI()... 95.000  135  1.088  52.224 

$114.000 -^ -  108.300  135  1204  59.520 

$120.000- 114.000  135  1.306  62.688 

$140.000 133,000  135  1523  77,104 

Note  95  pefceni  te-lo  value  ratio:  30  year  fi>ed  rate— fully  amortizei).  25 
percent— principal  and  interest 
Source  The  feilerai  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corporation 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  private 
sector  growth  should  be  nurtured  and 
fostered.  One  should  note  that  a  great 
deal  of  research  has  been  done  on  this 
i.ssue  of  Federal  agency  dominance  of 
the  secondary  markets.  Now.  we  do 
not  mean  the  countercyclical  presence 
that  has  been  dictated  by  the  Govern- 
ment policies  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
important.  Now  we  have  opportunity 
before  us  to  encourage  growth  of  the 
private  sector. 

The  President's  housing  commission 
report  released  April  29,  1982.  studied 
this  issue  at  length.  It  recommends 
that  ultimately,  over  some  well  deter- 
mined time  frame,  Fannie  and  Freddie 
should  be  weened  of  their  agency  ben- 
efits. However,  the  report  points  out 
that  care  should  especially  be  taken 
with  regard  to  any  change  to  Fannie 
Mae.  Due  to  this  quasi-private  entity's 
role  as  the  historic  purchaser  of  long- 
term,  fixed  rate  mortgages,  high  inter- 
est rates  have  caused  severe  earnings 
troubles  for  the  company.  We  are  sen- 
sitive to  this  problem.  Fannie  Mae's 
countercyclical  support  of  housing  led 
its  longtime  Chairman  Oakley  Hunter 
to  often  claim  that  funding  such  a 
business  was  the  world's  largest  float- 
ing crap  game.  In  addition  to  the  Com- 
mission's   thoughts    on    the    Federal 


agencies,  this  legislative  proposal  at- 
tempts to  crystalize  their  recommen- 
dations for  encouragement  of  private 
mortgage  backed  securities  and  the  ad- 
ministrations  TIM's  proposal. 

Further,  the  President's  private 
sector  survey  on  cost  control  led  by 
Chairman  Peter  Grace,  has  recom- 
mended the  same  course  of  action, 
that-  is  encouragement  of  the  private 
companies  with  less  dependence  over 
the  long  term  on  the  quasi-govern- 
ment  agencies. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  encouragement  of  these 
private  conduits  has  had  the  support 
in  the  past  of  both  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac.  Acknowledging  the  size 
of  the  job  to  be  done,  David  Maxwell, 
Chairman  of  Fannie  Mae,  in  March  10. 
1983.  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee: 

Congress  acted  very  prudently  by  creating 
Fannie  Mae,  FHLMC,  and  GNMA,  but  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  whole  job.  The 
private  .sector  must  be  given  greater  incen- 
tives to  develop  its  own  secondary  market 
institutions.  Providing  for  the  entry  of  these 
more  private  competitors  is  not  easy,  but  it 
must  be  done. 

Freddie  Mac's  testimony  echoed  this 
view: 

The  housing  finance  system  will  increas- 
ingly rely  on  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  for  the  delivery  of  home  mortgage 
credit.  To  understand  fully  how  and  why 
this  will  happen,  il  is  useful  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  role  of  secondary  markets  in 
the  delivery  of  mortgage  credit.  In  so  doing, 
an  important  point  will  become  clear.  The 
key  to  the  ability  of  secondary  market  insti- 
tutions to  provide  tremendous  benefit  to 
homebuyers.  without  congressional  appro- 
priation, is  their  interaction  with,  and  reli- 
ance on,  private  financial  market  partici- 
pants. (Statement  of  Kenneth  J.  Thygerson. 
March  10.  1983.) 

As  one  can  see  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, the  bills  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  which  are  explained  in  more 
detail  in  an  accompanying  section-by- 
section  analysis,  come  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  the  emergence  of  a  private 
secondary  market.  Deregulation  of  the 
financial  community,  which  began  in 
earnest  a  little  over  2  years  ago.  pro- 
duced material  changes  in  require- 
ments imposed  on  corporate  borrowers 
and  market  makers.  Shelf  registration 
for  securities  issues,  reduction  in  regu- 
lation T  margin  requirements  and 
other  important  changes  by  both  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other 
regulators  have  stripped  away  some  of 
the  unnecessarily  tough  hurdles  cor- 
porate securities  must  clear  on  their 
way  to  the  market;  moving  them 
closer  to  the  very  smooth  trip  made  by 
Federal  agency  securities.  Deregula- 
tion coupled  with  resourcefulness,  effi- 
ciency and  commitment  have  seen 
passthrough  mortgage  securities 
issued  by  the  likes  of  RFC.  GE  credit. 
Prudential-Bache  and  others  begin  to 
trade  at  interest  rates  closely  ap- 
proaching those  on  Fannie  and  Fred- 


die passthroughs.  One  must  compare 
this  gain  to  the  fact  that  such  private 
securities  were  once  trading  as  much 
as  2  percentage  points  (200  basis 
points)  above  Fannie  and  Freddie. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  bills 
will  begin  to  close  the  gap  further  and. 
with  the  powerful  economic  tool  of- 
fered by  the  TIM's  proposal,  enable 
the  private  sector  to  compete  directly 
with  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 

This  legislative  effort  can  best  be 
characterized  as  an  effort  to  achieve 
two  goals:  First,  we  want  to  remove 
any  remaining  regulatory  impedi- 
ments which  prevent  mortgage  pass- 
through  securities  from  trading  at 
least  as  well  as  other  corporate  securi- 
ties. 

Second,  we  want  to  broaden  investor 
interest  in  these  securities,  a  goal 
toward  which  the  TIM's  proposal  will 
have  a  particularly  strong  effect. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  title  missing 
from  this  bill  which  is  still  under 
study  and  which  raises  a  number  of 
broad  policy  issues  deserving  further 
thoughtful  debate.  We  have  reached  a 
point  where  Congress  should  legiti- 
mately rationalize  the  modern  day 
role  of  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  both 
corporations  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  goals  Congress 
originally  set  for  them.  We  now  have  a 
fully  functioning,  impersonal,  .second- 
ary market  for  conventional  mort- 
gages and  have  provided  liquidity  for 
investors  in  mortgage  backed  securi- 
ties. Moreover,  both  corporations  have 
contributed  significantly  to  standardi- 
zation of  mortgage  instruments  and 
the  procedures  requisite  to  conducting 
an  orderly  securities  market. 

But,  we  are  introducing  these  meas- 
ures today  precisely  because  of  these 
successes  and  because  the  private 
sector  now  finds  the  incentives  present 
to  commit  capital  and  other  resources 
to  a  fully  private  marketplace  for 
mortgage  backed  securities. 

Thus,  we  can  legitimately  ask 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  need  for  two 
governmental  agencies  performing  es- 
sentially the  same  functions  and  if 
not,  how  best  do  we  make  the  transi- 
tion to  less  reliance  on  the  specific 
agency  benefits  necessary  to  meet 
their  original  purposes. 

If  we  were  going  to  argue  in  behalf 
of  a  set  of  contemporary  goals  for  one 
of  these  corporations,  we  believe  they 
would  be  as  follows:  to  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
mortgage  market,  Fannie's  and  Fred- 
die's traditional  business,  until  the  pri- 
vate market  can  assume  that 
demand— to  continue  a  countercyclical 
presence  in  the  mortgage  market  to 
assist  the  housing  industry  and  home- 
buyers  in  recession  periods— to  inno- 
vate new  mortgage  instruments  and 
markets  for  such  instruments— to  sta- 
bilize Fannie  Mae's  financial  condition 
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which  is  highly  Interest  sensitive  due 
to  its  past  practice  of  purchasing  high 
volumes  of  mortgages  for  its  own  port- 
folio. 

But  none  of  these  goals,  collectively 
or  individually,  necessarily  requires 
two  or  any  government  related  corpo- 
rations. And  this  is  the  substance  of 
the  debate.  At  what  rate,  under  what 
scheme,  and  to  what  end  may  we  wind 
down  the  reliance  on  these  agencies  in 
favor  of  a  healthy,  viable  private 
sector.  In  the  course  of  examining 
viable  options  for  determining  the 
future  of  the  two  corporations,  we  are 
guided  by  the  Intent  of  our  bill,  to 
foster  a  strong,  totally  private  second- 
ary market,  fully  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  demand  for  mortgage  relat- 
ed investor  capital.  While  that  capac- 
ity will  require  time  to  mature,  we 
intend  that  our  ultimate  goal  be  that 
both  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac 
join  the  cadre  of  private  sector  play- 
ers. Three  options  are  currently  under 
discussion,  option  No.  1  would  entail 
the  merger  of  Freddie  Mac  and  Fannie 
Mae.  Assuming  that  one  govemmen- 
tally  chartered  corporation  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  goals  discussed 
before,  this  option  would  have  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  providing  a  power- 
ful solution  to  Fannie  Mae's  financial 
problems.  The  combination  of  Freddie 
M{ic's  very  strong  financial  condition 
and  its  large  earnings  stream  would 
provide  an  important  infusion  of  re- 
sources to  help  offset  the  negative 
spread  inherent  in  carrying  Fannies 
portfolio  in  high  interest  rate  periods. 

If  this  option  is  selected,  the  pre- 
ferred course  of  action  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  representing  the 
boards  of  the  two  corporations  and  the 
public  which  would  be  charged  to 
present  to  Congress,  within  a  specified 
time,  a  plan  to  effect  a  merger  which 
would  be  implemented  by  statute. 
While  the  actual  structuring  of  the 
surviving  corporation  would  be  left  to 
the  commission  to  propose,  certain 
conditions  would  seem  appropriate. 

nrst.  such  a  merger  would  have  to 
occur  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
Second,  given  Freddie  Mac's  tradition- 
al relationship  to  the  thrift  industry, 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  in 
the  surviving  corporation  to  service 
the  special  needs  of  thrifts  in  the  post 
Gam-St  Germain  Act  period.  Third,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  that  the  sur- 
viving corporation  be  endowed  with 
fewer  indices  of  agency  status  than  its 
predecessors  and  that  the  Commission 
would  propose  a  plan  which  would 
convert  the  new  corporation,  over 
time,  to  a  completely  private  status 
governed  by  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
private  financial  industry. 

The  second  option  currently  under 
discussion  would  leave  Fannie  Mae 
intact  but  would  transfer  ownership  of 
Freddie  Mac  to  private  status. 

On  the  same  theory  that  the  need 
for  two  agencies  is  no  longer  as  strong 


in  the  current  environment,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  Freddie  Mac  be 
moved  to  the  status  of  a  private  corpo- 
ration separated  from  all  agency  bene- 
fits. One  version  of  this  plan  would  ini- 
tially see  the  stock  currently  owned  by 
the  bank  board  system  sold  to  the 
thrift  industry  whereupon  it  would  be 
eligile  to  be  traded  on  the  stock  mar- 
kets. As  transition  is  made,  a  new 
board  would  be  formed  reflecting  new 
ownership,  but  initially  retaining  bank 
board  involvement,  including  current 
chairmanship  for  a  specified  period.  A 
scheduled  phaseout  of  agency  benefits 
would  occur  including  phaseout  of  tax 
exemption.  Upon  initial  evolution  of 
ownership  to  the  thrift  industry,  any 
future  sale  of  equity  would  be  made  to 
the  general  public  with  concomitant 
broadening  of  board  representation. 
Limitations  on  control  of  ownership 
would  be  imposed. 

The  attractiveness  of  this  proposal 
lies  in  the  great  financial  strength  of 
Freddie  Mac.  Because  of  its  highly  ef- 
ficient, low  risk  role  as  a  conduit  for 
mortgages  to  the  investor  community 
and  its  strong  capital  base,  it  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  making  the 
transition  to  a  private  status.  More- 
over, by  initial  sales  of  Freddie  Mac  to 
the  thrift  industry,  thrifts  would 
retain  access  to  the  benefits  afforded 
them  by  Freddie  and  have  more  direct 
policy  control  over  its  operations. 
Moreover,  while  not  all  thrifts  would 
purchase  shares  in  a  private  Freddie 
Mac,  they  would  be  indirect  financial 
beneficiaries  of  the  sale  by  virtue  of 
the  return  on  investment  realized  by 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks  which 
are  in  turn  owned  by  member  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

The  third  option  under  consider- 
ation would  leave  both  corporations 
essentially  intact.  However,  it  would 
be  expressly  understood  that  the  prin- 
cipal objective  with  respect  to  Fannie 
Mae  would  be  to  stabilize  its  financial 
condition.  We.  in  fact,  believe  that 
changes  effected  by  current  manage- 
ment in  the  way  Fannie  does  business 
coupled  with  the  development  of  new 
products  and  a  less  volatile  interest 
rate  environment,  will,  over  time,  cor- 
rect Fannie  Mae's  asset/liability  mis- 
match. 

Freddie  Mac's  role  under  this  scenar- 
io would  see  the  corporation  acting  as 
an  innovator  for  the  creation  of  new 
mortgage  instruments  and  acting  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board's  efforts  to  help  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  improve  its 
asset-liability  management. 

It  would  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  option  represents  a  new 
status  for  both  corporations  in  that  no 
additional  powers  would  be  obtained 
by  either.  Moreover,  as  the  private 
market  continues  to  expand  its  capac- 
ity to  provide  mortgage  capital,  the 
continuing  role  and  status  of  each  cor- 
poration  as  agencies  of  the   govern- 


ment would  be  carefully  reappraised 
as  conditions  warrant. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  each  of 
these  options  raises  important  public 
policy  issues  which  we  believe  should 
continue  to  be  discussed  over  the  next 
month  and  one  half,  then  addressed 
formally  when  we  hold  hearings  on 
the  bills  in  September. 

We  have  asked  the  housing  and  fin- 
anical  industry  to  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  this  bill  which  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  its  quality.  We 
will  continue  to  ask  the  industry  to 
participate  in  the  policy  discussions  re- 
lated to  these  options  and  will  depend 
on  our  colleagues  to  contribute  as  well. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  request  unani- 
mous concent  that  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  and  the  text  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1983  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by -Section  Analysis 
The  title  of  the  bill  is:  "The  Secondary 
Mortgage    Market    Enhancement    Act    of 
1983.' 


Title  I  contains  a  number  of  securities 
amendments  that  will  remove  technical  im- 
pediments to  trading  and  investing  in  mort- 
gage-related securities.  Many  of  these  im- 
pediments exist  merely  because  mortgage- 
related  securities  were  not  even  conceived  of 
when  the  securities  laws  and  financial  insti- 
tutions investment  statutes  were  enacted. 
Similarly.  State  restrictions  concerning 
legal  investments  for  various  State-char- 
tered or  regulated  institutions,  pension 
funds,  and  trust  managers  have  generally 
not  specifically  considered  mortgage-related 
securities  when  they  were  enacted.  The 
amendments  in  this  title  will  allow  flexibil- 
ity in  mortgage  security  transactions  and 
expand  the  potential  base  of  investors  and 
thus  substantially  enhance  the  ability  of 
private  issuers  of  mortgage  securities  to  pro- 
vide liquidity  to  mortgage  lenders  and 
reduce  the  roots  of  mortgage  credit  for 
homebuyers. 

Section  101  rewrites  Section  4(5)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  to  increase  the  appli- 
cability of  the  current  exemption  from  secu- 
rity registration  requirements  for  large 
transactions  in  mortgage  securities  issued 
by  financial  institutions.  First,  the  current 
exemption  only  applies  for  traditional  first 
mortgages  on  real  estate.  The  rewrite  would 
also  apply  for  securities  backed  by  second 
mortgages,  cooperative  housing  loans,  and 
manufactured  home  loans.  Second,  the  type 
of  allowable  security  is  expanded  to  cover 
mortgage-related  payment  bonds  in  addition 
to  notes  directly  secured  by  mortgages. 
Third,  the  exemption  is  made  available  to 
securities  originated  by  any  HUD-approved 
mortgagee  (principally  mortgage  bankers) 
in  addition  to  financial  institutions.  Fourth, 
the  current  minimum  transaction  amount 
of  $250,000  is  clarified  to  apply  only  to  the 
initial  purchase  amount  rather  than  the 
current  interpretation  which  requires  con- 
siderably larger  initial  amount  to  allow  for 
future 'mortgage  prepayments.  Fifth,  the  60- 
day  limit  for  cash  payment  on  the  security 
is  extented  to  120  days.  Finally,  purchasers 


are  allowed  to  buy  for  another  person's  ac- 
count. 

Section  102  amends  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  so  that  broker-dealers 
may  extend  credit  to  buyers  of  mortgage-re- 
lated securities  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
may  for  government  agency  securities. 

Section  103  amends  the  net  capital  re- 
quirements applied  to  broker-dealers  so  that 
"Investment  grade"  mortgage-related  securi- 
ties may  be  carried  in  the  inventory  of 
broker-dealers  without  adverse  effect  on  the 
net  capital  they  are  required  to  have  by  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission.  Invest- 
ment grade  mortgage  securities  held  in  a 
dealer's  inventory  would  only  require  the 
same  amount  of  capital  as  government  secu- 
rities of  comparable  maturity. 

Sections  104  and  105  will  allow  Federally- 
chartered  financial  Institutions  to  invest  in 
mortgage-related  securities  subject  only  to 
limitations  that  the  appropriate  regulator 
might  impose.  Currently,  Investment  by  na- 
tional banks  is  statutorily  limited  as  if  the 
securities  were  only  backed  by  the  single 
issuer  rather  than  a  diverse  pool  of  mort- 
gages. Thus  no  more  than  15  percent  of  un- 
impaired capiUl  and  surplus  may  be  Invest- 
ed in  an  Issuer's  mortgage-related  securities. 
Federally-chartered  credit  unions  are  not 
permitted  currently  to  invest  in  mortgage 
securities  at  all.  With  the  amendment,  the 
regulators  retain  authority  to  specify  appro- 
priate characteristics  of  the  securities  such 
as  geographic  diversity  in  the  underlying 
pool  of  mortgages. 

Section  105  will  allow  national  banks  to 
underwrite  and  deal  in  investment  grade 
mortgage-related  securities.  National  banks 
already  conduct  these  activities  for  housing 
revenue  bonds  and  for  GNMA  guaranteed 
mortgage-backed  securities.  This  section  ex- 
tends the  same  authority  for  privately 
issued  mortgage  securities. 

Section  106  preempts  SUte  blue  sky  and 
legal  investment  laws  and  regulations  so 
that  investment  grade  mortgage-related  se- 
curities may  be  purchased  by  State-char- 
tered and  regulated  financial  institutions, 
insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  trust- 
ees or  other  regulated  entities  as  if  they 
were  Federal  agency  securities.  Many  cur- 
rent State  provisions  were  written  when 
mortgage-related  securities  did  not  general- 
ly exist.  In  consequence,  these  securities  are 
adversely  affected  by  investor  limitations. 
States  may  reassert  limitations  on  invest- 
ment in  mortgage  securities  if  they  find 
them  necessary  within  2  years  from  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  This  preemption  section 
would  apply  equally  to  mortgage-related  se- 
curities issued  by  private  entities  or  by 
FNMA  and  FHLMC. 

Section  107  directs  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  permanently  extend 
its  experimental  self  registration  rule,  at 
least  for  securities  which  fall  within  the  def- 
inition of  Section  4(5)  of  the  Act.  beyond 
the  current  September  1983  expiration  date. 

TITLE  II 

Title  II  contains  several  purely  technical 
amendments  to  the  FHLMC  and  FNMA 
charter  acts. 

Sections  201  and  202  correct  a  technical 
oversight  in  the  authority  recently  granted 
for  FNMA  and  FHLMC  to  issue  preferred 
stock.  The  correction  requires  any  issuance 
to  comply  with  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change rules  and  procedures  regarding  the 
rights  of  preferred  stockholders. 

Section  203  will  allow  FHLMC  to  purchase 
or  deal  in  junior  lien  mortgages  on  the  same 
basis  as  FNMA.  Thus  they  need  not  be  lim- 


ited to  loans  which  are  used  exclusively  for 
home  purchase  or  improvement. 

Section  204  clarifies  FHLMC's  manufac- 
tured home  loan  authority  to  cover  such 
loans  even  where  the  manufactured  home 
may  be  considered  personal  or  mixed  prop- 
erty rather  than  strictly  real  property. 

Section  205  clarifies  the  definition  of  con- 
ventional mortgage  so  it  will  include  mort- 
gages that  are  insured  by  a  State  agency. 
Thus  these  mortgages  would  be  eligible  for 
inclusion  in  FHLMC  conventional  mortgage 
programs. 

Section  206  makes  it  clear  that  FHLMC 
may  not  guarantee  securities  issued  by  an- 
other entity.  This  preserves  the  status  quo 
so  that  FHLMC  may  only  guarantee  (and 
implicitly  extend  the  financial  backing  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System)  its 
own  securities. 

S.  1821 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Secondary  Mort- 
gage Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1983". 
TITLE  I— SECURITIES  LAWS 
AMENDMENTS 
REGISTRATION  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  101.  Section  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  transactions  involving  offers  and  sales 
of  one  or  more  promissory  notes— 

"(A)  which  are  directly  secured  by  a  first 
lien  (or  a  second  lien  where  the  proceeds  of 
the  note  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
security  property  or  to  improvements  there- 
on) on— 

"(i)  a  single  parcel  of  real  estate  (includ- 
ing stock  allocated  to  a  dwelling  unit  in  a 
residential  cooperative  housing  corporation) 
upon  which  is  located  a  dwelling  or  other 
residential  or  commercial  structure,  or 

"(ii)  a  residential  manufactured  home,  as 
defined  in  section  501(e)  of  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980, 

and  participation  interests  in  such  notes  or 
mortgage  related  payment  bonds  secured  by 
such  notes  or  participation  interests;  and 

"(B)  where  (i)  the  sales  price  for  such 
note,  participation  interest,  or  mortgage  re- 
lated payment  bond  is  not  less  than 
$250,000  or  such  note,  participation  interest, 
or  mortgage  related  payment  bond  repre- 
sents a  participation  interest  or  denomina- 
tion which,  if  sold  on  the  initial  sale  date, 
would  have  been  sold  for  at  least  $250,000 
based  upon  the  percentage  of  principal  rep- 
resented by  the  initial  sales  price,  (ii)  the 
purchaser  pays  cash  upon  the  earlier  of  (I) 
the  date  of  delivery  of  such  note,  participa- 
tion interest,  or  mortgage  related  payment 
bond,  or  (II)  120  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  the  purchaser  committed  to  make 
such  purchase,  and  (iii)  such  note  or  notes 
were  originated  by  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, savings  bank,  commercial  bank, 
credit  union,  insurance  company,  or  similar 
institution  which  is  supervised  and  exam- 
ined by  a  Federal  or  State  authority  or  were 
originated  by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  sections  203  and  211  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 
For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
mortgage  related  payment  bond  means  an 
obligation  (which  may  be  with  or  without 
recourse  to  the  Issuer  thereof)  which,  by  its 
terms,  provides  for  payments  of  principal  in 
relation  to  payments,  or  reasonable  projec- 
tions of  payments,  on  notes  meeting  the 
above  requirements  or  participation  inter- 


ests therein  which  are  pledged  as  security 
for  such  obligation  and  which  are  rated  in 
one  of  the  four  highest  rating  categories  by 
at  least  one  nationally  recognized  statistical 
rating  organization.". 

EXTENSION  OF  CREDIT 

Sec.  102.  Section  11(d)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  securities  described  in  section  4  (5) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933"  after  "ex- 
empted security"  each  place  it  appears. 

NET  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENT 

Sec  103.  Section  15(c)(3)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  estab- 
lishing such  requirements,  the  Commission 
shall  accord  the  same  treatment  to  securi- 
ties described  in  section  4(5)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  which  are  rated  in  one  of 
the  four  highest  rating  categories  by  at 
least  one  nationally  recognized  statistical 
rating  organization  as  the  treatment  accord- 
ed in  the  case  of  securities  described  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)(2)  of  such  Act.". 

INVESTMENT  BY  DEPOSITORY  INSTITtmONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  5(c)(1)  of  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464 
(c)(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(S)  Mortgage  backed  securities.— 

Investments  in  securities  described  in  sec- 
tion 4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (15)  as 
paragraph  (16):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following: 

"(15)  to  invest  in  securities  described  in 
section  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe.". 

SECURITIES  ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 

Sec.  105.  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  24)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  Seven  the  following: 
"The  limitations  and  restrictions  contained 
in  this  paragraph  as  to  an  association  deal- 
ing in.  underwriting,  and  purchasing  for  its 
own  account  investment  securities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  described  in  section  4  (5) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  prescribe.". 

PREEMPTION  OF  STATE  LAW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  person,  trust,  or  organi- 
zation created  pursuant  to  or  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
shall  be  authorized  to  purchase,  hold,  and 
invest  in  securities  which  are  described  in 
section  4  (5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
without  regard  to  th?  requirement  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)(1)  thereof,  but  which  are  reg- 
istered under  section  6  of  such  Act,  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  person,  trust,  or  or- 
ganization is  authorized  under  any  applica- 
ble law  to  purchase,  hold,  or  invest  in  obli- 
gations issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to  princi- 
pal and  interest  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.  Where 
State  law  limits  the  purchase,  holding,  or  in- 
vestment in  obligations  issued  by  the  United 
States  by  such  a  person,  trust,  or  organiza- 
tion, such  securities  described  in  section  4 
(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  shall  be 
considered  to  be  obligations  issued  by  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  the  limitation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not    apply    with    respect    to    a    particular 
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person,  trust,  or  organization  or  class  there- 
of in  any  State  which,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  enacts  a  statute  which  specifi 
cally  refers  to  this  section  and  either  pro- 
hibits or  provides  for  a  more  limited  author- 
ity to  purchase,  hold,  or  invest  in  such  secu- 
rities by  such  person,  trust,  or  organization 
or  class  thereof  than  is  provided  in  subsec 
tion  (a).  The  enactment  by  any  State  of  any 
statute  of  the  type  descril)ed  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 
any  contractual  commitment  to  purchase, 
hold,  or  invest  which  was  made  prior  there- 
to. 

SHEir  REGISTRATION 

Sec.  107.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall,  by  rule  or  regulation, 
provide  for  the  registration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  of  securi- 
ties which  are  to  be  offered  on  a  delayed  or 
continuing  basis  in  the  future,  and  which 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  section  4  (5)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  except  for  the  re- 
quirement of  subparagraph  (B)  (i). 

TITLE  II-FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION  AND 
FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION AMENDMENTS      ». 

FHLMC  PRErERRED  STOCK 

Sec.  201.  Section  306  (f)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  Such  preferred  stocli  may  have 
such  rights  as  are  permitted  by  the  rules  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  case 
of  securities  listed  on  such  Exchange". 

FNMA  preferred  STOCK 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  corpora- 
tion shall  have  common  stock,  without  par 
value,  which  shall  be  vested  with  voting 
rights,  each  share  being  entitled  to  one  vote 
with  rights  of  cumulative  voting  at  all  elec- 
tions of  directors.". 

(b)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(h)  Any  preferred  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  have  such  rights  as  are  permitted 
by  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex 
change  in  the  case  of  securities  listed  on 
such  Exchange". 

(c)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "common"  in  the 
first  sentence. 

PHLMC  PURCHASE  OF  JUNIOR  LIENS 

Sec.  203.  The  first  sentence  of  section  302 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"status  as  a  first  lien"  smd  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■priority  of  lien  status". 

FHtMC  ItANUFACTURED  HOUSING  LOANS 

Sec  204.  Section  302(h)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  term  residential  mortgage' 
also  includes  loans  or  advances  or  credit  se- 
cured by  mortgages  or  other  liens  against 
manufactured  homes  whether  the  security 
properly  is  real,  personal,  or  mixed.". 

FHUfC  AUTHORITY  TO  PURCHASE  STATE  AGENCY 
INSURED  MORTGAGES 

Sec.  205.  Section  302(i)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  a  State  or  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  either"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'any  of  its  agencies 
or  instrumentalities". 


FHLMC  GUARANTEE  OF  MORTGAGE-BACKED 
SECURITIES  ISSUED  BY  OTHERS 

Sec  206.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■•(h)  The  Corporation  may  not  guarantee 
mortgage-backed  securities  other  than 
mortgage-backed  securities  issued  by  the 
Corporation.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  now.  I 
would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  a  discus- 
sion of  our  TIMS  bill,  specifically. 

Mortgage-backed  securities  which 
are  issued  for  sale  by  nonfederally 
sponsored  entities  are  currently  disad- 
vantaged by  the  tax  laws  in  their  com- 
petition for  funds  with  corporate  obli- 
gations and  federally  related  agency 
debt.  This  TIMS  initiative  is  designed 
to  remove  the  constraints  in  existing 
tax  laws  which  control  pooled  asset  in- 
vestments which  do  not  account  for 
the  characteristics  of  mortgages. 

The  problem  with  current  tax  law 
has  been  described  as  follows: 

To  avoid  tax  at  the  pool  level,  virtu- 
ally all  existing  mortgage  pools,  in;, 
eluding  the  mortgage-backed  securities 
of  FNMA,  FHLMC  and  GNMA.  are  or- 
ganized as  "grantor  trusts'  issuing 
passthrough  securities.  However,  the 
grantor  trust  has  proven  an  inflexible 
and  limited  tool,  severely  constraining 
the  ability  of  mortgage  securities  to 
compete  in  the  capital  markets.  A 
grantor  trust  is,  by  definition,  a  pas- 
sive vehicle  with  no  ability  for  the 
trustee  to  manage  assets— the  cash 
flow  on  the  mortgages  is  simply  passed 
through  to  investors.  The  trustee  has 
no  investment  discretion  and  little 
ability  to  manage  cash  flows.  The 
grantor  trust  certificate  holder  merely 
has  an  undivided  proportionate  inter- 
est in  the  mortgage  pool.  This  inflexi- 
ble mechanism  for  pooling  assets  is 
particularly  ill  suited  to  mortgages  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  trustee  to 
reinvest  or  manage  cash  flows.  This 
makes  it  impossible  to  provide  inves- 
tors with  protection  against  prepay- 
ment of  "call"  of  the  mortgages.  Be- 
cause investors  cannot  know  the  dura- 
tion of  their  investment,  they  have  no 
certainty  as  to  maturity  or  yield.  For 
most  investors,  this  yield  uncertainty 
and  related  reinvestment  risks  are  un- 
acceptable. In  addition,  since  each  cer- 
tificate represents  an  undivided  inter- 
est in  all  mortgages  in  the  pool,  each 
security  must  have  a  nominal  maturity 
coincident  with  the  payoff  of  the  last 
pool  mortgage.  This  limits  mortgage 
securities  to  the  long-term  debt 
market. 

To  be  competitive  with  other  capital 
market  participants,  mortgage  securi- 
ties issuers  must  be  able  to  pay  their 
investors  the  net  pretax  yield  on  the 
mortgage  pool.  Yet,  a  general  rule  of 
tax  law  is  that  earnings  of  any  actively 
managed  business  must  be  taxed  at 
the  business  (or  pool)  level,  and  its 
after-tax  cardinal  rule  of  the  mortgage 
securities  market  has  been  to  avoid 


this  double  tax  by  not  having  a  pool 
entity  whose  earnings  are  taxable. 

The  TIMS  legislative  proposal  is  in- 
tended to  resolve  the  problems  of  the 
grantor  trust  by  creating  a  new  form 
of  flowthrough  entity  for  mortgage  se- 
curities allowing  for  call  protection 
and  for  multiple  classes  of  securities. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  that  this 
important  tax  legislation  affecting 
housing  will  be  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  we  want  to  point 
out  that  the  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  will  un- 
doubtedly have  formal  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  importance  of 
these  matters  for  improving  housing 
finance  and  the  appropriate  role  for 
Government  chartered  entities  in 
TIMS  securities. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  and  the  next  of  the  Trust 
for  Investment  In  Mortgages  Act  of 
1983  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  I  amends  Subchapter  M  of  chap- 
ter I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  adding  the  following  new  part: 

"PART  IV— TRUSTS  FOR  INVESTMENTS  IN 
MORTGAGES 

Section  860A(a)  defines  the  term  TIM  as  a 
corporation,  trust  or  association  which  is 
managed  by  one  or  more  trustees  or  direc- 
tors, where  the  beneficial  ownership  is  evi- 
denced by  registered  transferrable  shares  or 
certificates  of  beneficial  interest,  which 
would  otherwise  t)e  taxable  as  a  domestic 
corporation  which  is  not  a  financial  institu- 
tion or  an  insurance  company,  and  which 
meets  the  tests  set  forth  in  Section  860A 
(b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e). 

Section  860A(b)  describes  the  investment 
requirements  for  TIMs  by  setting  forth  a 
gross  income  test,  a  gross  income  test  from 
qualified  obligations,  an  asset  test,  and  re- 
strictions on  gross  income  from  certain 
types  of  assets. 

Section  860A(c)  requires  that  a  TIM  shall 
have  no  income  from  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business,  and  clarifies  that  income 
from  commitment  fees  and  points  received 
in  connection  with  any  qualified  obligation 
shall  not  be  treated  as  income  from  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 

Section  860A(d)  sets  forth  the  election 
and  termination  of  election  requirements 
for  a  TIM. 

Section  860A(e)  states  that  a  TIM  shall 
have  only  one  class  of  stock  or  equity  inter- 
est unless  the  TIM  debt  is  10  percent  or  less 
of  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  the  assets 
of  the  TIM.  and  the  par  value  of  the  other 
equity  interest  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
qualified  obligations  held  by  the  TIM. 

Section  860A(f)  sets  forth  special  rules  for 
the  application  of  this  section. 

Section  860A(g)  provides  that  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  are 
not  eligible  trustees,  directors,  or  sharehold- 
ers of  a  TIM. 

Section  860B(a)  states  that  a  TIM  is 
exempt  from  taxation. 

Section  860B(b)  requires  that  a  TIM  shall 
use  the  cash  method  of  accounting,  and  use 
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the  calendar  year  as  its  accounting  period, 
for  purposes  of  determining  its  taxable 
income  for  any  taxable  year. 

Section  860C(a)  requires  that  a  TIM 
shareholder  shall  be  treated  as  if  the  TIM 
were  a  partnership,  and  the  shareholder 
were  a  partner. 

Section  860C(b)  describes  the  treatment 
of  dispositions  of  Qualified  Obligations.  If 
the  proceeds  from  the  disposition  by  a  TIM 
are  distributed  to  any  shareholder,  that  por- 
tion of  the  distribution  which  is  allocable  to 
the  principle  amount  of  the  obligation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  redemption  of  the  sharehold- 
er's shares,  except  that  the  character  of  the 
gain  from  this  redemption  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  character  of  the  gain  would  have 
been  if  the  gain  had  been  taxable  to  the 
TIM.  If  the  proceeds  from  the  disposition 
by  a  TIM  are  used  to  acquire  any  other 
qualified  obligation,  then  each  shareholder 
shall  be  treated  as  having  received  a  distri- 
bution of  his  pro  rata  share  of  such  pro- 
ceeds, and  each  shareholder  shall  be  treated 
as  having  recontributed  such  amount  to  the 
TIM  in  exchange  for  shares  having  a  par 
value  equal  to  the  face  amount  of  the  other 
qualified  obligations. 

Section  860C(c)  sets  forth  special  rules  for 
shareholders  owning  20  percent  or  more  of  a 
TIM  and  requires  that  any  gain  from  the 
disposition  of  any  qualified  obligation  which 
is  allocated  to  such  a  shareholder  be  treated 
as  ordinary  income. 

Section  860D(a)  states  that  the  basis  in 
any  qualified  first  or  second  mortgage  re- 
ceived by  a  TIM  in  exchange  for  an  equita- 
ble interest  in  such  TIM  shall  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  mortgage  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer. 

Section  860D(b)  sets  forth  the  gain  or  loss 
rules  for  recognition  by  shareholders.  In 
general,  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recognized  by 
anyone  transferring  any  qualified  mortgage 
to  a  TIM  to  the  extent  such  persons  basis 
in  such  mortgage  is  greater  (or  less)  then 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  mortgage.  The 
gain  or  loss  shall  be  recognized  ratably  over 
the  remaining  term  of  the  qualified  first  or 
second  mortgage.  If  any  loss  is  treated  as  an 
ordinary  loss,  any  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  an  equity  interest  in  the  TIM 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss. 

Section  860E(a)  defines  a  qualified  obliga- 
tion as  a  qualified  first  or  second  mortgage, 
qualified  participation,  cash-flow  mortgage- 
backed  bond  secured  by  a  qualified  first  or 
second  mortgage,  equity  interest  in  a  TIM, 
qualified  repurchase  obligation,  or  qualified 
income  investment. 

Section  860E(b)  defines  a  qualified  first  or 
second  mortgage  as  a  first  or  second  mort- 
gage secured  by  a  single  family  residence 
which  is  the  principle  residence  of  the  mort- 
gagee and  which  is  used  to  acquire  or  to  im- 
prove such  residence.  This  definition  in- 
cludes cooperatives;  it  does  not  include  con- 
struction loans  or  mortgages  originated  with 
an  original  issue  discount.  The  mortgage 
amount  may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
residence. 

Section  860E(c)  defines  the  term  qualified 
participation  as  any  participation  in  a  mort- 
gage or  pool  of  mortgages  if  the  mortgages 
would  be  qualified  first  or  second  mortgages 
held  by  a  TIM.  and  the  mortgagees  of  the 
mortgages  remain  the  primary  obligors. 

Section  860E(d)  defines  the  term  qualified 
repurchase  obligations  as  a  qualified  first  or 
second  mortgage  subject  to  a  repurchase 
agreement  where  the  amount  payable  to  the 
TIM  does  not  exceed  the  payments  due  on 
the  mortgage  subject  to  the  agreement,  and 


the  TIM  purchases  such  mortgages  for  not 
more  than  their  fair  market  value,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  the  repurchase  is  fixed  at 
the  time  the  agreement  is  entered  into. 

Section  860E(e)  defines  the  terms  quali- 
fied income  investments  as  any  security, 
letter  of  credit,  certificate  of  deposit,  surety, 
or  other  similar  instrument  which  is  ac- 
quired during  an  18-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  TIM  is  incorporated;  and  is 
acquired  to  provide  cash  to  meet  fixed  obli- 
gations or  to  provide  income  to  the  TIM  to 
offset  income  lost  because  of  prepayment  or 
liquidation.  The  qualified  obligation  shall  be 
terminated  after  the  earlier  of  7  years  fol- 
lowing the  incorporation  of  a  TIM  or  the 
date  on  which  the  first  one-third  of  the 
term  of  the  TIM  with  a  fixed  term  has  ex- 
pired. 

Section  2  amends  Chapter  44  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  by  adding  the  following 
new  part: 

•SEC.  49K2.  EXCISE  TAX  ON  PROHIBITED  TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF  TIM'S. 

Section  4982(a)  states  that  on  each  pro- 
hibited transaction  of  a  TIM  a  tax  is  im- 
posed which  is  equal  to  the  gain  or  loss  allo- 
cable to  such  transaction. 

Section  4982(b)  defines  the  term  prohibit- 
ed transaction  as  a  disposition  of  a  qualified 
obligation  held  by  the  TIM  for  less  than  3 
years,  or  any  qualified  obligation  held  by  a 
TIM  for  3  years  or  more  and  described  in 
Section  122(1). 

Section  4982(c)  states  an  exception  from 
the  prohibited  transaction  rules.  A  dispos- 
tion  from  a  TIM  will  not  be  treated  as  a  pro- 
hibited transaction  if  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  prepayment,  retirement,  or  renego- 
tiation of  a  qualified  obligation;  the  disposi- 
tion is  of  any  defective  qualified  obligation, 
foreclosure  property,  or  qualified  short- 
term  investment;  or  the  disposition  is  in 
connection  with  the  involuntary  liquidation 
or  dissolution  of  a  TIM.  Certain  transac- 
tions described  in  this  subsection  j*rill  not  be 
treated  as  prohibited  transactions. 

Section  4982(d)  defines  the  term  qualified 
short-term  investments  as  a  qualified  obliga- 
tion designated  by  a  TIM  as  a  qualified 
short-term  investment  on  the  date  the  obli- 
gation is  acquired,  is  held  by  the  TIM  for 
less  than  180  days  or  maturity  and  whose 
proceeds  are  used  to  acquire  other  qualified 
obligations  or  are  distributed  to  the  TIM's 
shareholders.  Notwithstanding  this  rule, 
during  the  18-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  a  TIM  is  incorporated,  proceeds 
from  the  disposition  of  a  qualified  short- 
term  investment  may  be  invested  in  other 
qualified  short-term  investments. 

Section  4982(e)  defines  the  term  "TIM" 
and  "qualified  obligation"  as  set  forth  in 
part  IV  of  subchapter  M  of  chapter  1;  the 
term  "foreclosure  property"  is  the  same  as 
set  forth  in  section  856(e)  without  regard  to 
whether  such  property  is  held  by  a  real 
estate  investment  trust. 

S.  1822 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTION  1.  SPECIAL  RLLES  FOR  TAXATION  OF 
TRUSTS  FOR  INVESTMENTS  IN  MORT- 
GAGES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  M  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  taxation  of  regulated  investment 
companies  and  real  estate  investment 
trusts)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 


■Part  IV- 


•Trusts  for  Investments  in 
Mortgages 


■Sec.  860A.  TIMS  defined. 
"Sec.  860B.  Taxation  of  TIMS. 
■Sec.  860C.  Taxation  of  shareholders. 
■'Sec.  860D.  Special  rules  for  contributions 

of  property  to  TIMS. 
■Sec.  860E.  Qualified  obligations. 

•SEC.  K««A.  TIMS  DEFINED. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  ■TIM'  means  a  corporation, 
trust,  or  association— 

■■(1)  which  is  managed  by  one  or  more 
trustees  or  directors. 

"(2)  the  beneficial  ownership  of  which  is 
evidenced  by  registered  transferrable 
shares,  or  by  transferrable  certificates  of 
beneficial  interest. 

■■(3)  which  (but  for  the  provisions  of  this 
part)  would  be  taxable  as  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration, 

■■(4)  which  is  not— 

■■(A)  a  financial  institution  to  which  sec- 
tion 585.  586.  or  593  applies,  or 

■■(B)  an  insurance  company  to  which  sub- 
chapter L  applies,  and 

"(5)  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e). 

"(b)  Investment  Requirements.- A  TIM 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
if- 

"(1)  Gross  income  test.— At  least  95  per- 
cent of  the  TIM'S  gross  income  (excluding 
gross  income  from  prohibited  transactions) 
is  derived  from— 

■■(A)  qualified  obligations,  and 

■'(B)  cash,  cash  items  (including  receiv- 
ables), and  Government  securities. 

■■(2)  Gross  income  test  from  qualified 
OBLIGATIONS.— At    least   75    percent   of   the 
TIM'S  gross  income  (excluding  gross  income 
from    prohibited    transactions)    is    derived  _ 
from  qualified  obligations. 

■■(3)  Asset  test.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— At  the  close  of  each 
quarter  of  the  taxable  year,  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  the  TIM'S  total  assets  consists  of 
qualified  obligations  (other  than  a  commit- 
ment to  purchase  any  such  obligation),  cash 
and  cash  items  (including  receivables),  and 
Government  securities. 

■■(B)  Certain  failures  to  meet  asset  test 
MAY  BE  CORRECTED.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  the  two  sentences  following  section 
856(c)(5)  shall  apply. 

■'(4)  Restriction  on  gross  income  from 
CERTAIN  TYPES  OF  ASSETS.— Not  moTC  than  20 
percent  of  the  TIM's  gross  income  may  be 
derived  from  the  disposition  of— 

'■(A)  stocks  or  securities  held  for  less  than 
1  year  (other  than  a  qualified  short-term  in- 
vestment within  the  meaning  of  section 
4982(d)).  and 

"(B)  property  in  a  transaction  which  is  a 
prohibited  transaction. 

■■(c)  Active  Business  Income  Not  Permit- 
ted.— 

••(I)  In  GENERAL.— a  TIM  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if  such  trust 
has  no  income  from  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  fees  and  points  which 
ARE  not  fees  for  SERVICES.— Por  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  income  received  from  com- 
mitment fees  and  points  in  connection  with 
any  qualified  obligation  shall  not  be  treated 
as  income  from  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  unless  such  income  is  for  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  TIM. 

"(d)  Election;  Terminaion  of  Election.— 
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"(1)  In  GMfERAL.— a  TIM  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  If— 

"(A)  within  75  days  of  the  date  on  which 
the  TIM  is  incorporated  or  formed,  the  TIM 
elected  to  have  this  part  apply,  and 

"(B)  such  election  <or  a  subsequent  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (4))  remains  in  effect 
through  the  close  of  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Failure  to  QUAurv.— An  election 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  made  by  a  corporation, 
trust,  or  association  shall  terminate  if  the 
corporation,  trust,  or  association  is  not  a 
TIM  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  part 
apply  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  election  is  made,  or  for  any  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year.  Such  termination 
shall  be  effective  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  corporation,  trust,  or  association 
is  not  a  TIM  to  which  the  provisions  of  this 
part  apply,  and  for  all  succeeding  taxable 
years. 

■■(3)  Revocation.— An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  made  by  a  corporation,  trust,  or 
association  may  be  revoked  by  it  for  any 
taxable  year  after  the  first  taxable  year  for 
which  the  election  is  effective.  A  revocation 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  made  and  for  all 
succeeding  taxable  years.  Such  revocation 
must  be  made  on  or  before  the  90th  day 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year 
for  which  the  revocation  is  to  be  effective. 
Such  revocation  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

•■(4)  Election  aiter  termination  or  revo- 
cation.—Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(5).  if  a  corporation,  trust,  or  association  has 
made  an  election  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
such  election  has  been  terminated  or  re- 
voked under  paragraph  (2)  or  paragraph  (3). 
such  corporation,  trust,  or  association)  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  make  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  prior  to 
the  fifth  uxable  year  which  begins  after 
the  first  taxable  year  for  which  such  termi- 
nation or  revocation  is  effective. 

••(5)  Exception.— If  the  election  of  a  cor- 
poration, trust,  or  association  has  been  ter- 
minated under  paragraph  (2).  paragraph  (4) 
shall  not  apply  if— 

"(A)  the  corporation,  trust,  or  association 
does  not  willfuUy  fail  to  file  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  an  income  tax  return  for 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  which  the 
termination  of  the  election  under  paragraph 
(1)  occurs; 

"(B)  the  inclusion  of  any  incorrect  infor- 
mation in  the  return  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  not  due  to  fraud  with  intent  to 
evade  tax:  and 

••(C)  the  corporation,  trust,  or  association 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  ite  failure  to  qualify  as  a  TIM  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  part  apply  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  will- 
ful neglect. 

■•(e)  Classes  of  Stock.— 
(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  a  TIM  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  only  if  such  trust 
has  only  1  class  of  stock  or  other  equity  in- 
terest. 

•(2)  Authority  for  more  than  i  class  of 
EQUITY  interest.— A  TIM  may  have  more 
than  1  class  of  stock  or  other  equity  interest 
if  at  all  times— 

"(A)  the  debt  of  such  TIM  is  10  percent  or 
less  of  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  the 
assets  of  such  trxist.  and 

"(B)  the  par  value  of  such  stock  or  other 
equity  interest  equals  the  aggregate  of 
qualified  obligations  held  by  such  TIM. 


••(f;   Special   Rules   vor   .Application   of 
This  Section.— 
"(1)  Certain  tests  not  to  apply  during 

PHASE-IN    period    OR    FOR    COMPLETE    LIIJUIDA- 

TioN.— Paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply— 

•■(A)  to  any  taxable  year  which  Includes 
any  portion  of  the  18-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  a  TIM  is  incorpo- 
rated or  formed,  or 

••(B)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  during  the  6-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
of  complete  liquidation  of  such  TIM.  but 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  liquidation. 

"(2)  Qualified  obligations  held  as  inven- 
tory OR  FOR  SALE.— Gross  income  from  the 
sale  of  any  qualified  obligation  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  trust,  is  property  described 
in  section  1221(1)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (b)(2). 

■•(g)  Ineligible  Trustees.  Directors,  and 
Shareholders.— The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  are  ineligible  to 
be  trustees,  directors,  or  shareholders  of  a 
TIM. 

•SEC.  KSOB.  TAXATION  OF  TIMS. 

••(a)  Trusts  Not  Taxable.— A  TIM  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtitle. 

■•(b)  Accounting  Method.— For  purposes 
of  determining  taxable  income  for  any  tax- 
able year,  a  TIM  shall— 

••(1)  use  the  cash  method  of  accounting, 
and 

(2)  have  as  its  accounting  period  the  cal- 
endar year. 

•SEC.  (MHK'.  taxation  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. 

••(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  part,  any  shareholder  of  a  TIM  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  title,  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  if— 

••(1)  the  TIM  was  a  partnership,  and 

••(2)  the  shareholder  was  a  partner. 

••(b)  Treatment  of  Dispositions  of 
Qualified  Obligations.— 

•■(1)  Actual  distributions.— If  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  disposition  by  a  TIM  of  any 
qualified  obligation  are  distributed  to  any 
shareholder,  that  portion  of  such  distribu- 
tion which  is  properly  allocable  to  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  such  obligation  shall  be 
treated— 

••(A)  as  if  in  redemption  of  the  sharehold- 
er's shares  or  certificate,  except  that— 

••(B)  the  character  of  the  gain  from  such 
redemption  shall  be  the  same  as  the  charac- 
ter of  such  gain  would  have  been  if  such 
gain  had  been  taxable  to  the  TIM. 

••(2)  Reinvestment  of  proceeds.— if  the 
proceeds  from  the  disposition  of  any  quali- 
fied obligation  by  a  TIM  are  used  to  acquire 
any  other  qualified  obligation— 

••(A)  each  shareholder  shall  be  treated  as 
having  received  a  distribution  of  the  share- 
holder's pro  rata  share  of  such  proceeds 
(and  such  distribution  shall  be  treated  as  an 
actual  distribution),  and 

"(B)  each  shareholder  shall  be  treated  as 
having  recontributed  such  amount  to  the 
TIM  in  exchange  for  shares  or  certificates 
having  a  par  value  equal  to  the  face  amount 
of  the  other  qualified  obligations  so  ac- 
quired. 

••(c)  Special  Rules  For  20-Percent  or 
More  Shareholders.— 

•(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any— 

••(A)  20-percent  sharehoder  of  a  TIM  who 
is  a  dealer  in  qualified  obligations,  or 

••(B)  financial  institution  to  which  section 
585.  586.  or  593  applies, 
any  gain  from  the  disposition  of  any  quali- 
fied obligation  which  is  allocated  to  such 


shareholder  shall   be   treated   as   ordinary 
income. 

••(2)  20-PERCENT  shareholder  DEFINED.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  •20-percent  sharehold- 
er' means  any  shareholder  of  a  TIM  whose 
equity  and  debt  interest  in  a  TIM  at  any 
time  equals  20-percent  or  more  of  the  total 
equity  and  debt  interests  in  such  TIM  at 
such  time. 

'•(B)  Related  persons'  interests  taken 
INTO  ACCOUNT.— In  determining  the  equity 
and  debt  interest  of  any  shareholder  under 
subparagraph  (A),  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  the  equity  and  debt  interests  of  any 
person  related  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6)(C))  to  such  person. 

"(d)  Shareholder  Defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  •shareholder' 
means  any  beneficial  owner  of  a  TIM. 

•SEC.  HtHtD.  SPECIAL  Rl  LES  FOR  CONTRIBITIONS 
OF    QIALIFIEI)     FIRST    OR    SECOND 

mort(;a(;es  TO  TIMS. 

••(a)  Basis  of  TIM  In  Qualified  First  or 
Second  Mortgages.— A  TIM's  basis  in  any 
qualified  first  or  second  mortgage  received 
by  the  TIM  in  exchange  for  an  equitable  in- 
terest in  such  TIM  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  mortgage  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer. 

"(b)  Gain  or  Loss  Recognized  by  Share- 
holders.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  ex- 
change described  in  subsection  (a),  gain  or 
loss  shall  be  recognized  by  the  person  trans- 
ferring any  qualified  mortgage  to  the  TIM 
to  the  extent  such  person's  basis  in  such 
mortgage  is  greater  (or  less)  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  mortgage. 

"(2)  Time  for  recognition.— Any  gain  or 
loss  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  rec- 
ognized ratably  over  the  remaining  term  of 
the  qualified  first  or  second  mortgage. 

••(3)  Ordinary  losses.— If  any  loss  recog- 
nized by  any  person  under  this  subsection  is 
treated  as  an  ordinary  loss,  any  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  person's  equity 
interest  in  such  TIM  shall  be  treated  as  or- 
dinary income  to  the  extent  of  such  loss. 

•■SE(  .  !l«OE.  m  ai.ified  obi.ic.ations. 

■■For  purposes  of  this  part— 

■■(a)  In  General.— The  term  ■qualified  ob- 
ligation^  means  any— 

■■(1)  qualified  first  or  second  mortgage. 

■■(2)  qualified  participation. 

"(3)  cash-flow,  mortgage  backed  bond 
which  is  secured  by  any  qualified  first  and 
second  mortgage. 

'■(4)  equity  interest  in  a  TIM. 

••(5)  qualified  repurchase  obligation,  or 

••(6)  qualified  income  investment. 

••(b)  Qualified  First  or  Second  Mort- 
gages.- 

••(1)  In  General.— The  term  qualified  first 
or  second  mortgage'  means  a  first  or  second 
mortgage  (whether  or  not  insured)  which— 

••(A)  is  secured  by  a  single-family  resi- 
dence which  is  (or  can  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  become)  the  principal  residence  of  the 
mortgagor,  and 

••(B)  is  used  (or  can  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  be  used)  to  acquire,  or  to  make  a  home 
and  improvement  In  connection  with,  such 
residence. 

•■(2)  Single-family  residence;  coopera- 
tives.—Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  para- 
graphs (9)  and  (10)  of  section  103A  (1)  shall 
apply. 

■■(3)  Mortgage  may  not  exceed  value  of 
residence.— The  principal  amount  of  any 
qualified  first  or  second  mortgage  on  any 
residence,  when  added  to  the  aggregate  out- 


standing principal  amount  of  all  previous 
such  mortgages  on  such  residence,  shall  not. 
on  the  date  such  mortgage  is  issued,  exceed 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  residence  on 
such  date. 

"(4)  Construction  loans  not  permitted.— 
The  term  qualified  first  or  second  mort- 
gage' shall  not  include  any  construction 
losui. 

'•(5)  Original  issue  discount.— Except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  term  qualified 
first  or  second  mortgage'  does  not  include 
any  mortgage  originated  with  an  original 
issue  discount. 

"(c)  Qualified  Participation.— The  term 
■qualified  participation'  means  any  partici- 
pation in  any  mortgage  or  pool  of  mortgages 
but  only  if — 

••(1)  such  mortgages  would  be  qualified 
first  or  second  mortgages  if  held  directly  by 
the  TIM.  and 

"(2)  the  mortgages  of  such  mortgages 
remain  the  primary  obligors. 

"(d)  Qualified  Repurchase  Obliga- 
tions.—The  term  qualified  repurchase  obli- 
gation' means  any  qualified  first  or  second 
mortgage  which  is  subject  to  a  repurchase 
agreement  under  which— 

•■(1)  any  amount  payable  to  the  TIM  does 
not  exceed  the  payments  due  on  the  mort- 
gage subject  to  the  agreement. 

"(2)  such  "TIM  purchases  such  mortgage 
for  not  morel  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  mortgage,  and 

■•(3)  the  amount  paid  for  repurchase  is 
fixed  at  the  time  the  agreement  is  entered 
into. 
•■(e)  Qualified  Income  Investments.— 
■•(1)  In  general.- The  term  qualified 
income  investment'  means  any  security, 
letter  of  credit,  certificate  of  deposit,  surety 
bond,  or  other  similar  instrument  or  device 
which— 

■•(A)    is    acquired    during    the    18-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  TIM  is  in- 
corporated or  formed,  and 
"(B)  is  acquired— 

•■(I)  to  provide  cash  to  meet  fixed  obliga- 
tions of  such  TIM  which  cannot  be  met 
from  investments  in  other  qualified  obliga- 
tions, or 

"(ii)  to  provide  income  to  the  TIM  to 
offset  income  which  is  lost  by  reason  of  the 
prepayment  or  liquidation  (other  than  by 
sale  by  such  TIM)  of  any  qualified  obliga- 
tion before  maturity. 

•■(2)  Termination  as  qualified  obliga- 
tion.—Any  qualified  income  investment 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  obligation 
after  the  earlier  of— 

•■(A)  the  date  which  is  7  years  after  a  TIM 
is  incorporated  or  formed,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  such  a  TIM  with  a 
fixed  term,  the  date  on  which  the  first  one- 
third  of  such  term  has  expired.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  parts  for  subchapter  M  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
therof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  IV— Trusts  For  Investments  in 
Mortgages.". 

SEC    2.   TAX    ON    PROHIBITED    TRANSACTIONS   OF 
TIMS. 

(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— Chapter  44  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
excise  tax  on  real  estate  investment  trusts) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.  49»2.  EXCISE  TAX  ON  PROHIBITED  TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF  TIMS. 

••(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  each  prohibited  transaction  of  a 


TIM  a  tax  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  gain  or 
loss  allocable  to  such  transaction. 

••(b)  Prohibited  Transaction  Defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  •pro- 
hibited transaction'  means  the  disposition 
by  a  TIM  of— 

••(1)  any  qualified  obligation  held  by  such 
TIM  for  less  than  3  years,  or 

•(2)  any  qualified  obligation  which  is— 
"(A)  held  by  the  TIM  for  3  years  or  more, 
and 
"(B)  described  in  section  1221(1). 
•■(c)  Exception  From  Prohibited  Transac- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  disposition  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  prohibited  transaction  if— 
••(A)  such  disposition  is  in  connection  with 
the  prepayment,   retirement,   or  renegota- 
tion  of  a  qualified  obligation, 
"(B)  such  disposition  is  of— 
"(i)  any  defective  qualified  obligation, 
'•(ii)  foreclosure  property,  or 
"(iii)  qualified  short-term  investment,  or 
"(C)  such  disposition  is  in  connection  with 
the  involuntary  liquidation  or  dissolution  of 
a  TIM. 

"(2)  Certain  transactions  not  treated  as 
prohibited  transactions.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any  quali- 
fied obligation  described  in  such  paragraph 
for  any  taxable  year  if— 

••(A)  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate face  amount  of  all  such  qualified  ob- 
ligations are  disposed  of  during  such  taxable 
year, 

'•(B)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate face  amount  of  all  such  qualified  ob- 
ligations are  disposed  of  during  taxable 
year,  but  not  more  than  5  obligations  are 
disposed  of  during  such  taxable  year,  or 
"(C)  the  disposition  is— 
••(i)  pursuant  to  a  bulk  sale  as  part  of  a 
plan  of  complete  liquidation,  and 

••(ii)  by  a  TIM  which  has  been  a  TIM  for  a 
least  3  taxable  years  before  such  disposition. 
■•(d)      Qualified      Short-Term      Invest- 
ments.— 

■'(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  short-term  invest- 
ment' means  any  qualified  obligation 
which— 

••(A)  is  designated  by  a  TIM  as  a  qualified 
short-term  investment  on  the  date  such  ob- 
ligation is  acquired, 

•■(B)  is  held  by  a  TIM  for  less  than  180 
days  (or  if  longer  than  180  days,  is  held  to 
maturity),  and 
••(C)  the  proceeds  of  which  are— 
•'(i)  used  to  acquire  other  qualified  obliga- 
tions, or 

••(ii)  distributed  by  the  TIM  to  its  share- 
holders. 

••(2)  Special  rule  for  reinvestment 
during  phase-in  period.— Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1).  during  the  18-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  a  TIM  is  incorporated 
or  formed,  proceeds  from  the  disposition  of 
a  qualified  short-term  investment  may  be 
invested  in  other  qualified  short-term  in- 
vestments. 

'•(e)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 
ed) TIM:  (jualified  obligations.— The 
term  TIM'  and  qualified  obligation"  have 
the  same  meanings  as  when  used  in  part  IV 
of  subchapter  M  of  chapter  1. 

'•(2)  Foreclosure  property.— The  term 
•foreclosure  property'  has  the  same  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  856  (e)  without 
regard  to  whether  such  property  is  held  by 
a  real  estate  investment  trust.". 

••(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  44  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended— 


(1)  by    inserting     'AND    TIMS'      after 
■TRUSTS"  in  the  heading  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

■Sec  4982.  Excise  tax  on  prohibited  tiansac- 
tions  of  TIMS.". 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  alter- 
native to  the  present  adversaria!  rule- 
making procedure  by  establishing  a 
process  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
regulatory  negotiation  commissions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

regulatory  negotiation  act  of  1983 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  that 
provides  for  an  alternative  to  the 
present  adversarial  rulemaking  proce- 
dure by  facilitating  the  use  of  a  proc- 
ess called  regulatory  negotiation. 

The  current  approach  to  regulatory 
policymaking  has  evolved  into  a  very 
adversarial  and  litigious  process.  Af- 
fected busine.s.ses,  interest  groups,  and 
regulatory  agencies  all  tend  to  adopt 
antagonistic  postures  during  the  pro- 
mulgation and  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral regulations.  Thus,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  policies  and  regula- 
tions that  result  are  often  considered 
inappropriate  and  ineffective  by  both 
business  and  interest  groups  and  that 
litigation  and  conflict  have  become  an 
integral  and  inevitable  part  of  the 
process.  The  resulting  regulatory 
policy  crisis  has  become  so  severe  that 
innovative  alternatives  are  needed  to 
encourage  a  more  cooperative  and  pro- 
ductive process,  where  as  many 
common  positions  as  possible  can  be 
reached  and  incorporated  into  regula- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  prom- 
ising new  approaches  to  the  regulatory 
policy  procedure  is  a  process  called 
regulatory  negotiation.  Regulatory  ne- 
gotiation operates  on  the  premise  that 
industry,  government,  and  interested 
groups  can  sit  down  together  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  mediator,  attempt  to  fash- 
ion a  consensus  in  areas  of  mutual 
concern.  The  basic  notion  is  that  if  re- 
sponsible people  commit  themselves  to 
find  points  of  agreement  in  a  coopera- 
tive atmosphere,  regulations  can  be 
designed  which  better  meet  true  policy 
needs,  and  needless  conflict  and  delay 
can  be  avoided. 

The  need  for  such  an  approach  is  ap- 
parent. Regulations  often  create  anxi- 
ety among  the  parties  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  their  promulgation  and  im- 
plementation. Business  often  sees  reg- 
ulations as  limiting  its  freedom  to 
function  as  it  desires.  Other  interested 
groups  believe  that  the  public  welfare 
is  sacrificed  in  the  regulatory  process 
and  that  interest  groups  are  not  repre- 
sented and  not  heard.  LegLslators.  who 
thought  the  problem  was  solved  when 
they  adopted  legislation  are  faced  with 
a  continuing  battle  throughout  the 
rulemaking  and  enforcement  process. 
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If  a  party  has  little  or  no  role  in  the 
formulation  of  a  rule,  it  has  little  or 
no  vested  interest  in  following  that 
rule. 

Attempts  to  use  regulatory  negotia- 
tion as  an  alternative  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  several  areas,  most  recently 
in  the  area  of  environmental  issues. 

The  most  recent  environmental  ne- 
gotiation involved  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council  (NRDC). 

In  May  1982.  the  EPA  proposed  in 
■final"  form  a  rather  controversial 
regulation  on  the  control  of  water  pol- 
lution in  the  steel  industry.  The  law 
set  July  1984.  as  the  deadline  for  com- 
panies to  limit  their  water  pollution  to 
levels  at  or  below  those  attainable 
with  the  "best  available  technology, 
economically  achieveable."  Of  ap- 
proximately 700  specifications  out- 
lined in  the  regulation,  the  industry 
challenged  about  30  of  them  as  being 
based  on  faulty  information.  In  addii- 
ton.  the  NRDC  challenged  the  EPAs 
use  of  a  "bubble"  concept  that  would 
have  allowed  companies  to  make  cost- 
saving  tradeoffs  among  effluent 
sources  so  long  as  the  aggregate  pollu- 
tion result  was  no  worse.  Inevitably 
the  matter  landed  in  the  courts. 

However,  in  October  1982,  the  par- 
ties began  a  negotiation  process  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  delays  and  conflicts 
of  litigation.  On  the  one  hand,  indus- 
try was  concerned  about  ending  the 
uncertainty  attendant  to  the  incom- 
plete regulatory  process  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  NRDC  and  the  envi- 
ronmentalists were  concerned  with  ex- 
pediting matters  because  the  steel  in- 
dustry regulations  were  to  be  the  fore- 
runners to  many  industrywide  regula- 
tions. 

In  a  settlement  reached  in  late  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  the  steel  industry 
won  concessions  on  the  technical  num- 
bers, the  NRDC  and  the  environmen- 
talists won  a  modification  of  the 
"bubble"  provision,  and  costly  and 
time-consuming  litigation  was  avoided. 

The  most  well-known  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation success  story  is  probably 
that  of  the  national  coal  policy  project 
(NCPP).  The  NCPP  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  recognition  that  it  was  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  shift 
from  oil  and  natural  gas  to  coal.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  there  had  to 
be  a  reconciliation  of  environmental 
and  industrial  interests. 

In  July  1976,  business  representa- 
tives and  environmentalists  endorsed 
the  regulatory  negotiation  concept 
and  agreed  to  pursue  important  coal 
related  environmental  and  energy 
policy  issues  using  this  approach. 

The  participants  in  the  negotiations 
used  the  following  principles  known  as 
the  "rules  of  reason"  to  resolve  differ- 
ences and  develop  workable  solutions: 

First.  Data  should  not  be  withheld 
from  the  other  side. 


Second.  Delaying  tactics  should  not 
be  used. 

Third.  Tactics  should  not  be  used  to 
mislead. 

Fourth.  Motives  should  not  be  im- 
pugned lightly. 

Fifth.  Dogmatism  should  be  avoided. 

Sixth.  Extremism  should  be  coun- 
tered forcefully  but  not  in  kind. 

Seventh.  Integrity  should  be  given 
first  priority. 

The  Georgetown  University  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies (CSIS)  served  as  the  neutral  meet- 
ing place  for  the  project  participants. 
It  also  raised  funds  and  provided  ad- 
ministrative support  for  the  project. 
The  project  itself  was  financed  by 
grants  and  contributions  from  founda- 
tions. Government  agencies,  and  in- 
dustry. 

Five  task  forces  were  established  to 
cover  the  following  coal  policy  issues: 
mining,  transportation,  air  pollution, 
fuel  utilization  and  conservation,  and 
energy  pricing.  The  governing  body 
for  the  project  was  called  the  plenary 
group  and  was  made  up  of  task  force 
cochairmen  and  vice  cochairmen.  The 
duties  of  the  plenary  group  were  to 
define  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
project,  provide  guidance,  review  and 
finally  approve  task  force  recommen- 
dations, and  resolve  task  force  dis- 
putes. Of  the  200  task  force  recom- 
mendations 90  percent  we  unanimous- 
ly achieved. 

The  NCPP  report  found  that  the 
project  was  very  successful  in  dispel- 
ling stereotypes: 

Quite  apart  from  the  substance  of  the  rec- 
ommendations, the  project  has  been  valua- 
ble in  disspelling  stereotypes.  Those  envi- 
ronmentalists who  had  previously  regarded 
the  position  of  industry  on  environment  and 
energy  issues  as  being  monolithic  and 
intransigent  were  rather  quickly  disabused 
of  that  notion.  This  was  largely  because  of 
the  differing  perspectives  of  the  industry 
members.  For  example,  producers  of  fuel, 
regulated  utilities  and  industrial  users  of 
large  quantities  of  energy  each  tended  to 
have  different  interests  and  views  on  ques- 
tions of  energy  pricing. 

In  similar  fashion,  those  industrialists 
who  expected  the  environmentalists  to  be 
opposed  to  economic  growth  and  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  technology,  and  in  favor 
of  governmental  rather  than  marketplace 
decisions  on  the  allocation  of  resources, 
were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  their 
suppositions  were  incorrect.  The  environ- 
mentalists opposed  a  pattern  of  growth  that 
produced  wasteful  use  of  natural  resources 
and  an  environmental  impact  which  they 
felt  was  unacceptable:  they  did  not  oppose 
economic  growth  in  itself.  They  welcomed 
new  technology  that  would  serve  to  increase 
efficiency  and  reduce  adverse  environmental 
impacts  and  demands  on  natural  resources. 
They  preferred  marketplace  decisions  to 
economic  regulation  by  government  when 
markets  are  workably  competitive:  when 
this  was  not  the  case,  or  when  important 
(external)  environmental  and  social  impacts 
were  not  properly  valued  in  the  market,  the 
environmentalists  were  eager  to  explore 
methods  of  influencing  the  market  (as  with 
emission  charges)  so  that  the  desired  goals 


would  be  achieved  while  retaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  keeping  detailed  decisions  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  report  stated  further  that: 
We  are  not  proposing  that  the  process  of 
discussion  and  negotiation  in  which  we  have 
participated  should  replace  the  adversary 
process.  Indeed  many  of  the  policy  recom- 
mendations on  which  we  have  agreed  would 
have  to  be  implemented  through  the  tradi- 
tional adversary  system:  that  is.  they  re- 
quire action  by  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies  .  .  .  there  are  others  that  simply  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  negotiated  agree- 
ments. 

We  believe,  however,  that  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  adversial  processes  is  likely  to 
produce  decisions  that  are  less  desirable 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties) than  those  in  which  a  common  position 
serving  troth  interests  could  have  been 
agreed  to  in  a  non-adversial  context. 

The  NCPP  recommendations  have 
received  agency  support  from  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  (OSM)  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (FERC).  OSM  adopted  word- 
for-word  project  recommendations  re- 
garding bonding  concerns  and  oper- 
ations. FERC  adopted  the  coal  genera- 
tion and  small  power  recommenda- 
tions. 

Two  bill  were  also  introduced  in  May 
1980:  H.R.  7464  and  H.R.  7465.  which 
adopted  the  recommendations  that 
called  for  the  use  of  incentives  to  de- 
velop pollution  control  technology  and 
the  development  of  plant  siting  proce- 
dures. 

In  addition  to  the  two  projects  that  I 
have  just  mentioned,  regulatory  nego- 
tiation has  been  tried  in  the  environ- 
mental area  of  toxic  substances.  The 
Conservation  Foundation  was  involved 
in  this  approach  during  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (TOSCA). 

Specifically,  approximately  13  busi- 
ness persons  and  environmentalists 
met  to  discuss  the  training  of  toxicolo- 
gists,  the  testing  of  new  chemicals  and 
the  prioritizing  of  what  chemicals 
should  be  tested  and  the  nature  and 
scope  of  agency  followup  on  the  chem- 
ical after  it  reaches  the  market. 

With  respect  to  the  testing  of  new 
chemicals,  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tions  committee  made  four  recom- 
mendations: 

First,  l^hat  a  conceptual  framework 
for  a  testing  program  be  developed  to 
test  chemicals  using  a  tier  system. 

Second.  That  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  potential  impact  on  human  and 
animal  health  be  tested,  starting  with 
inexpensive  tests  and  ending  with 
more  complex  tests. 

Third.  That  the  tests  within  the  tier 
be  required  on  a  selective  and  neces- 
sary basis. 

Fourth.  That  tier  0.  the  first  tier, 
should  be  viewed  as  a  minimal  test- 
therefore,  all  substances  should  be 
tested  under  the  first  two  tiers  at  a 
minimum. 


The  EPA  is  now  developing  guide- 
lines—regulations—to effectuate  the 
first  recommendations. 

In  the  area  of  labor  relations,  regula- 
tory negotiations  have  also  emerged. 
For  example,  the  joint  labor  manage- 
ment-committee for  the  retail  food  in- 
dustry utilized  the  process  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  an  OSHA  regulation  for 
protective  equipment  for  employees  in 
the  meat  department  of  supermarkets. 
This  concensus  took  several  months  of 
hard  work  but  once  labor  and  manage- 
ment agreed,  the  two  groups  were  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  OSHA. 

On  July  29  and  30,  1980,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management,  of  which  I  was  the 
chairman,  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  held  a  hearing  on  the  regula- 
tory negotiation  approach.  We  re- 
ceived testimony  from  representatives 
of  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
who  have  had  specific  experiences  in 
regulatory  negotiations,  including  the 
NCPP,  the  Conservation  Foundation, 
and  the  EPA.  These  witnesses  support- 
ed regulatory  negotiation  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  achieving  more  flexible  and 
workable  regulatory  policy  and  sug- 
gested ways  to  strengthen  the  process. 

The  bill  reflects  many  of  these  sug- 
gestions, as  well  as  the  suggestions  of 
other  experts  in  the  private  sector 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  regula- 
tory negotiation  process  in  several  dif- 
ferent areas.  The  bill  also  reflects 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  is 
currently  involved  in  regulatory  nego- 
tiations between  the  FAA,  the  airlines, 
and  pilot  association  on  the  subject  of 
pilot  flight  time  and  scheduling. 

Essentially  the  bill  creates  a  process 
for  establishing  regulatory  negotiation 
commissions.  These  commissions  are 
composed  of  balanced  interests  in  the 
area  being  reviewed.  These  commis- 
sions are  to  develop  a  proposed  rule 
representing  a  consensus  of  the  com- 
missions' participants. 

The  bill  gives  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States 
(ACUS)  and  its  Chairperson  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. A  $1  million  fund  is  authorized 
to  fund  the  program  for  each  of  the  3 
years  beginning  in  1985. 

Specifically,  an  agency  or  interested 
party  may  request  that  the  Chairman 
of  ACUS  conduct  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
using  a  regulatory  negotiation  com- 
mission to  formulate  a  proposed  rule. 
If  the  Chairman  determines  that  a 
commission  would  be  a  viable  means  of 
developing  a  proposed  rule,  the  Chair- 
man will  announce  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, along  with  the  agency  involved, 
the  intention  to  establish  a  regulatory 
negotiation  commission.  The  Chair- 
man will  then  accept  applications  for 
participation  on  the  commission  from 
interested  parties.  The  Chairman  may 


also  suggest  that  an  interested  party 
seek  a  grant  from  the  Conference  if  it 
is  determined  that  the  party  is  eligible 
for  participation  but  unable  to  afford 
the  expense  of  such  participation. 
Grants  would  be  available  to  not  only 
assist  participants,  but  also  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the 
commission.  A  commission  could  be  es- 
tablished to  develop  a  proposed  rule  in 
any  area  that  is  subject  to  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  conducive  to  reso- 
lution in  the  negotiation  process;  how- 
ever, the  decision  to  select  a  particular 
area  for  negotiation  would  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Chairman  with  the 
advice  of  the  agency  involved. 

The  bill  outlines  the  status  and 
function  of  the  parties  during  the 
process,  and  makes  the  agency  an 
equal  voting  member.  The  commission 
would  also  have  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  to  the  agency,  ONB,  and  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  negotia- 
tion. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  commission's 
report,  the  agency  must  comment  on 
the  report  and  is  permitted  to  amend 
and  modify  the  proposed  rule,  if  it 
feels  that  amendments  or  modifica- 
tions are  necessary.  However,  it  must 
give  the  commission  and  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  proposed  rule  and  any  amend- 
ments or  modifications. 

The  NCPP  and  the  environmental 
negotiations  demonstrate  the  vital 
progress  that  can  result  from  regula- 
tory negotiation.  Yet,  despite  the 
promise  that  this  approach  holds,  its 
use  has  been  limited.  The  failure  to 
use  regulatory  negotiation  more  fre- 
quently stems  in  part  from  our  tradi- 
tional reliance  on  the  adversarial  pro- 
ceedings and  in  part  from  the  possible 
costs  involved  in  the  process. 

Expanding  the  use  of  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation will  require  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  regulators.  Private  par- 
ties need  to  know  that  there  is  a  proc- 
ess and  funcJs  available  to  meet  the 
cost  of  negotiation  and  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  a  workable  negotia- 
tion mechanism.  This  will  enable 
many  parties  in  the  private  sector  to 
participate  in  the  process  who  would 
otherwise  be  left  out  and  demon- 
strates that  the  Government  will  take 
the  results  seriously  and  insures  that 
the  negotiation  will  be  fairly  and  im- 
partially structured  so  that  all  points 
of  view  can  be  effectively  represented. 
The  program  envisioned  in  this  bill 
will  give  the  concept  of  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation impetus  and  the  initial  fund- 
ing it  needs  and  deserves.  Moreover,  in 
the  next  few  years,  several  major  regu- 
latory policy  decisions  will  be  made  in 
several  areas.  Certainly  the  time  for  a 
less  adversarial  and  more  productive 
approach  to  regulatory  policymaking 
can  be  no  more  urgent  than  it  is  now. 
I  view  this  bill  as  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  foster  more  effective  and  ap- 
propriate  regulations   and   to   reduce 


conflict  and  delay  in  the  regulatory 
process.  I  hope  that  you  share  this 
view  and  that  you  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1823 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Negoti- 
ation Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  Government  regulation  of  the  econo- 
my has  increased  rapidly  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

<2)  Although  this  increase  in  regulation 
has  had  commendable  purposes,  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  formalization  of  the  rule- 
making process  which  has  frequently  result- 
ed in  unjustifiably  expensive,  contradictory, 
and  often  counterproductive  rules. 

(3)  The  adversarial  nature  of  the  rule- 
making process  has  often  resulted  in  unnec- 
essary regulations  which  have  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy. 

(4)  In  the  current  rulemaking  process,  the 
parties  often  assume  antagonistic  positions 
and  the  best  solutions  to  the  problems 
under  consideration  are  often  ignored  by 
the  parties  since  the  parties  act  in  a  manner 
which  maintains  their  bargaining  positions. 

(5)  In  the  current  rulemaking  process,  the 
parties  rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
as  a  group  and  communicate  directly  with 
each  other,  and  the  lack  of  this  opportunity 
effectively  limits  the  ability  of  the  parties  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  rule  that  fulfills  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  is  acceptable  to  all 
parties. 

(6)  The  adversarial  nature  of  the  rule- 
making process  frequently  limits  the  extent 
to  which  the  expertise,  technical  ability, 
and  great  resources  of  jjersons  working  in  a 
regulatory  area  are  used  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration. 

PURPOSE 

Sec  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  estab- 
lish an  alternative  rulemaking  procedure 
which  permits  the  establishment  of  regula- 
tory negotiation  commissions  that  can  be 
used  in  appropriate  circumstances  to  permit 
direct  participation  of  interested  parties  in  a 
rulemaking,  the  negotiation  of  regulatory 
policy  by  such  parties,  and  the  development 
of  rules  that  represent  a  corisensus  of  the 
members  of  the  conmiission. 

definitions 
Sec  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  551  (1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "person"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  551  (2)  of  such  title; 

(3)  the  term  "party"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  551  (3)  of  such  title: 

(4)  the  term  "rule"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  551  (4)  of  such  title: 

(5)  the  term  "rule  making"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  551  (5)  of  such  title; 

(6)  the  term  "Conference"  means  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States: 
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(7)  the  term  'Chairman'  means  the 
Chairman  of  ti^ie  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  SUtes; 

(8)  the  term  "consensus"  means  a  unani- 
mous agreement  among  all  interests  repre- 
sented in  the  negotiation  of  a  proposed  rule 
under  this  Act,  and  does  not  mean  a  unani- 
mous agreement  among  all  individual  mem- 
\xn  involved  in  the  negotiation; 

(9)  the  term  interest "  means  a  position 
with  respect  to  an  issue  that  may  be  consid- 
ered by  a  regulatory  negotiation  commission 
and  that  may  be  represented  by  one  or  more 
persons; 

(10)  the  term  "mediator"  means  the  indi- 
vidual selected  to  mediate  discussions  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  regulatory  negotia 
tion  commission  and  to  facilitate  communi- 
cations between  such  meml)ers  in  the  devel 
opment  of  a  proposed  rule; 

(11)  the  term  "meml)er"  means  a  person 
who  is  a  meml)er  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission;  and 

(12)  the  term  "regulatory  negotiaton  com 
mission '  means  a  voluntary  group  estab- 
lished by  the  Conference  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  to  consider  issues  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  a  consensus  in  the  development 
of  a  proposed  rule. 

REQUEST  FOR  REGCI^TORY  NEGOTIATION 
COMMISSION 

Sec  5.  (a)  An  agency  or  a  person  who  is 
qualified  to  represent  an  Interest  with  re- 
spect to  an  issue  may  request  the  Chairman 
to  determine  whether  to  recommend  to  the 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proposed  rule  with  respect  to 
such  issue  that  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  be  established  to  develop  such  a 
proposed  rule.  The  request  shall  explain  the 
reasons  why  the  agency  or  person  t)elieves 
that  the  use  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  would  l)e  an  appropriate 
method  of  developing  a  proposed  rule. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  consider  each  re- 
quest made  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
conunission  to  develop  a  proposed  rule  with 
respect  to  a  particular  issue.  If  the  Chair- 
man determines  that  there  is  a  substantial 
likelihood  that  the  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  development  of  such  a  rule 
will  seriously  consider  issuing  a  proposed 
rule  relating  to  such  issue,  the  Chairman 
may  conduct  an  Informal  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  to  devel- 
op such  a  proposed  rule.  In  conducting  such 
an  investigation,  the  Chairman  may  consid- 
er and  make  determinations  concerning— 

(1)  whether  there  are  a  limited  numl>er  of 
interests  which  would  be  substantially  af- 
fected by  a  proposed  rule  relating  to  the 
issue; 

(2)  whether  persons  can  be  selected  as 
members  of  a  regulatory  commission  who 
would  represent  the  interests  identified  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1).  including  recom- 
mendations for  persons  to  be  selected; 

(3)  whether  the  persons  recommended  for 
selection  as  members  of  a  regulatory  negoti- 
ation commission  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
commitment  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  a  proposed  rule  con- 
cerning such  issue; 

(4)  whether  the  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  development  of  such  a  proposed 
rule  would  use  the  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  to  develop  such  rule; 

(5)  the  scope  of  the  issues  to  be  considered 
by  the  regulatory  negotiation  commission  in 
developing  such  rule;  and 


(6)  a  preliminary  schedule  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commission. 

(c>  Within  sixty  days  after  receiving  a  re- 
quest under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  a  proposed  rule  concern- 
ing an  issue,  the  Chairman  shall  report  to 
the  Conference  and  the  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  development  of  such  a  pro- 
posed rule  the  determinations  of  the  Chair- 
man under  subsection  (b)  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chairman  as  to  whether 
a  regulatory  negotiation  commission  should 
be  established  to  develop  such  a  proposed 
rule. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proposed  rule  with  respect  to  an 
issue  for  which  a  request  is  submitted  under 
sul)section  (a),  shall  have  complete  discre- 
tion in  determining  the  subjects  to  tw  con- 
sidered by  any  regulatory  negotiation  com- 
mission established  to  develop  such  a  rule. 
Any  determination  by  the  Chairman  with 
respect  to  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  a 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  shall  not 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  any  court. 

USE  OF  REGULATORY  NEGOTIATION  COMMISSIOW 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If.  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chairman,  an  agency  decides  to  use  a 
regulatory  negotiation  commission,  the 
agency  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  concerning  the  proposed  use  of 
such  commission  in  the  development  of  a 
proposed  rule.  Such  notice  shall  include— 

(1)  an  announcement  that  the  agency  in- 
tends to  use  a  regulatory  negotiation  com- 
mission in  the  development  of  the  proposed 
rule; 

(2)  a  general  description  of  the  subject 
matter  to  be  considered  by  the  regulatory 
negotiation  commission;  and 

(3)  a  list  of  mediators  compiled  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference,  from  which  per- 
sons applying  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mission may  select  a  proposed  mediator. 

(bxi)  For  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  agency  pub- 
lishes a  notice  with  rest>ect  to  a  regulatory 
negotiation  commission  under  subsection 
I  a),  the  Chairman  shall  accept  applications 
from  persons  who  are  qualified  to  represent 
an  interest  on  the  commission.  Each  such 
application  shall  specify— 

(A)  the  name  of  the  person  submitting  the 
application  and  a  description  of  the  interest 
such  person  will  represent; 

(B)  the  persons  recommended  for  mem- 
bership on  the  commission  and  the  reasons 
of  the  applicant  for  such  recommendations; 

(C)  whether  a  mediator  will  be  needed  by 
the  commission,  and,  if  necessary,  the  name 
of  a  proF>osed  mediator; 

(Di  recommendations  for  the  issues  to  be 
considered  by  the  commission; 

(E)  recommendations  for  rules  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  commission; 

(F)  a  proposed  organizational  plan  and  a 
proposed  agenda  for  the  commission; 

(G)  a  proposed  schedule  for  completing 
the  work  of  the  commission;  and 

(H)  a  written  commitment  that  the  appli- 
cant will— 

(i)  negotiate  the  issues  under  consider- 
ation by  the  commission  in  good  faith;  and 

(ii)  produce  a  report  on  the  negotiation 
within  a  time  period  appropriate  to  the 
issues  under  consideration. 

(2)  In  order  to  ensure  that  all  interests,  in- 
cluding interests  represented  by  public  in- 
terest groups,  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission,  the  Chairman  may  suggest  that 
a  person  submitting  an  application  under 


paragraph  ( 1 )  request  a  grant  under  section 
9  of  this  Act  to  pay  the  expenses  that  will 
be  incurred  by  such  person  as  a  result  of 
participation  on  the  regulatory  negotiation 
commission. 

(c)  during  the  period  in  which  the  Chair- 
man is  accepting  applications  under  subsec- 
tion (bKl).  an  agency  which  published  a 
notice  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Chairman  a  written  statement 
specifying— 

(1)  the  name  and  position  of  a  senior  offi- 
cial of  the  agency  who  will  represent  the 
agency  or  the  commission; 

(2)  whether  a  mediator  will  be  necessary 
for  the  commission,  and.  if  necessary,  the 
name  of  a  proposed  mediator: 

(3)  the  persons  recommended  for  member- 
ship on  the  commission  and  the  reasons  of 
the  agency  for  such  recommendations; 

(4)  recommendations  for  the  issues  to  be 
considered  by  the  commission; 

(5)  recommendations  for  rules  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  commission; 

(6)  a  proposed  organizational  plan  and  a 
proposed  agenda  for  the  commission; 

(7)  a  proposed  schedule  for  completing  the 
work  of  the  commission:  and 

(8)  a  written  commitment  that  the  agency 
will- 

(A)  negotiate  the  issue  under  consider- 
ation by  the  commission  in  good  faith;  and 

<B)  produce  a  report  on  the  negotiation 
within  a  time  period  appropriate  to  the 
issues  under  consideration. 

(d)  After  the  period  for  applications  for 
membership  on  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  under  subsection  (b)  has  ex- 
pired, the  Chairman  shall  consider  all  of  the 
applications  submitted  under  such  subsec- 
tion and  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
agency  under  subsection  (c).  If,  after  consid- 
ering such  applications  and  statement,  the 
Chairman  determines  that  all  necessary  in- 
terests will  be  represented  on  the  regulatory 
negotiation  commission  for  which  the  appli- 
cations are  made  and  that  person  represent- 
ing such  interests  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  negotiation  of  a  pro- 
posed rule,  the  Chairman  shall  announce 
the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  in 
accordance  with  subsection  <e). 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  announce  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
posed rule  through  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  through  notices  in  appro- 
priate journals,  newsletters,  and  other 
media.  Such  announcement  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  the  issue  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  commission: 

(2)  a  tentative  list  of  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  by  the  commission  in  negotiating 
with  respect  to  the  issue  described  pursuant 
to  in  paragraph  ( I ); 

(3)  the  name  arid  position  of  the  senior  of- 
ficial of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  development  of  such  a  rule  who  is  pro- 
posed to  represent  the  agency  on  the  com- 
mission; 

(4)  the  name  of  each  person  proposed  for 
selection  as  a  member  of  the  commission, 
and  a  specification  of  the  interest  to  be  rep- 
resented by  each  such  memt)er; 

(5)  the  name  of  a  proposed  mediator  for 
the  commission,  if  any; 

(6)  a  proposed  schedule  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  commission;  and 

(7)  a  request  that  memt)ers  of  the  public 
comment  on  the  proposed  commission,  in- 
cluding comments  on— 

(A)  whether  each  appropriate  interest  will 
be  represented  on  the  commission; 


(B)  the  persons  selected  to  represent  each 
such  interest; 

(C)  the  official  proposed  to  represent  the 
agency;  and 

(D)  the  issues  to  be  considered  by  the 
commission. 

(f)  For  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  notice  required 
under  subsection  (e)  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  Chairman  shall  accept 
comments  from  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  matters  specified  in  such  notice.  The 
Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the  agency 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  proposed  rule 
to  be  developed  by  the  commission,  shall 
consider  all  relevant  matter  and  comments 
submitted,  and  may  notify  the  proposal  for 
the  use  of  a  regulatory  negotiation  commis- 
sion specified  in  such  notice  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  agency  and  the  members  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman  in  such  notice  to 
represent  the  major  interests  on  the  com- 
mission. ^    „  J 

(g)  The  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  final  notice  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  to  develop  a  proposed  rule.  The 
notice  shall  specify  the  matters  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection  (e) 
with  respect  to  the  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  that  will  be  established. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  REGULATORY  NEGOTIATION 
COMMISSIONS 

SEC.  7.  (a)  Each  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  consider  the  subjects  specified  by  the 
Chairman  for  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sion and  shall  attempt  to  reach  a  consensus 
concerning  a  proposed  rule  with  respect  to 
such  issues. 

(b)  The  official  representing  the  agency 
on  a  regulatory  negotiation  commission 
shall  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  commission  as  a  voting 
memt>er  who  is  equal  to  all  other  members 
of  the  commission. 

(c)(1)  Any  mediator  selected  by  the  Chair- 
man for  a  regulatory  negotiation  commis- 
sion shall—  . 

(A)  chair  the  meetings  of  the  commission; 

(B)  assist  the  members  of  the  commission 
in  conducting  discussions; 

(C)  keep  the  Congress  informed  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  commission;  and 

(D)  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mission. 

a  mediator  shall  not  vote  on  any  matter 
before  the  conmiission  or  participate  in  any 
agreement  made  by  the  commission. 

(2)  If  the  Chairman  has  not  selected  a  me- 
diator for  a  regulatory  negotiation  conmiis- 
sion  the  commission  shall  elect  a  chairper- 
son from  among  its  members  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  a  mediator  described  in 
paragraph  (DA  chairperson  elected  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on 
any  matter  before  the  commission  and  par- 
ticipate in  any  agreement  made  by  the  com- 
mission. 

(d)  Whenever  possible,  not  more  than  ni- 
teen  members  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  shall  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  commission  at  any  one  time. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  a  regula- 
tory negotiation  commission  may  exceed  fif- 
teen. .    . 

(e)  A  regulatory  negotiation  commission 
may  change  its  membership,  rules,  or 
agenda  if  a  majority  of  the  interests  repre- 
sented on  the  commission  agree  to  such 
change  and  if  the  commission  submits  such 
change  to  the  Chairman  for  review.  If  the 
Chairman  determines  that  any  such  change 
will  substantially  impair  the  ability  of  the 


commission  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Chairman  may— 

(1)  suggest  additional  changes  in  the 
membership,  rules,  or  agenda  of  the  com- 
mission in  order  to  assure  consistency  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  require  that  the  commission,  and  any 
members  thereof,  repay  the  Government 
the  amount  of  any  grant  provided  under 
this  Act  which  has  not  been  obligated  or  ex- 
pended. 

The  Chairman  may  not  require  a  commis- 
sion to  make  repayment  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  unless  the  Chairman 
determines  that  efforts  by  the  commission 
to  assure  consistency  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  have  failed. 

(f)  At  the  conclusion  of  negotiations,  each 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  the  agency  participating  in  the  com- 
mission, each  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  having  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  subjecU  considered  by 
the  commission,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a  report 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  conducted 
by  the  commission.  If  the  commission 
reached  a  consensus  and  developed  a  pro- 
posed rule,  the  report  shall  contain  the  pro- 
posed rule  developed  by  the  commission  and 
a  concise  general  statement  of  the  basis  and 
purpose  of  that  rule.  If  the  commission  did 
not  develop  a  consensus  and  a  proposed 
rule,  the  report  shall  specify  the  areas  in 
which  the  conunission  reached  a  consensus, 
the  areas  of  disagreement  among  the  com- 
mission, and  such  recommendations  and 
background  material  the  conunission  may 
consider  appropriate. 

(g)  Any  meeting  of  a  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commission  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  determine  by  vote  that  a  closed 
meeting  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  commission.  Each  open  meeting  shall 
be  aimounced  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  meeting  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister if  possible,  and  a  record  shall  be  pre- 
pared of  each  such  meeting. 

(hid)  A  regulatory  negotiation  commis- 
sion which  developed  a  proposed  rule  shall 
be  terminated— 

(A)  on  the  date  on  which  the  agency  that 
participated  in  the  commission  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  under  section 
8(a)  for  such  proposed  rule;  or 

(B)  in  any  case  in  which  the  agency  choos- 
es not  to  publish  a  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  for  such  proposed  rule,  on  a  date  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  which  occurs— 

(i)  after  the  commission  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  agency  action 
with  respect  to  such  proposed  rule;  and 

(ii)  after  the  commission  has  transmitted 
the  report  required  under  subsection  (f)  to 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  referred  to  in 
such  subsection. 

(2)  A  regulatory  negotiation  commission 
which  did  not  develop  a  proposed  rule  shall 
terminate  fifteen  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  commission  transmiU  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (f )  to  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives referred  to  in  such  subsection. 


AGENCY  ACrriON 

Sec  8.  (a)  An  agency  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  in  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  any  proposed 
rule  developed  by  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  unless  the  agency  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  for  not  publishing 


such  notice.  The  agency  may  propose 
amen'^ments  to  or  modifications  to  the  pro- 
posed rule  developed  by  the  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation commission  and  shall  publish  such 
amendments  or  modifications  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  the  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making.  The  agency  may  publish  with  such 
notice  such  additional  explanatory  material 
as  the  agency  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  The  agency  shall  make  available  the 
report  transmitted  under  section  7(f)  by  the 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  concern- 
ing the  proposed  rule  developed  by  such 
commission. 

(c)  The  agency  shall  allow  a  period  of  at 
least  thirty  days  for  the  public  to  review 
and  comment  on— 

(1)  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
published  under  sul)section  (a); 

(2)  any  amendments  or  modifications  pro- 
posed by  the  agency  under  such  subsection 
to  the  proposed  rule  developed  by  a  regula- 
tory negotiation  commission;  and 

(3)  any  other  material  published  under 
such  subsection. 

(d)  The  agency  shall  provide  a  regulatory 
negotiation  commission  which  developed  a 
proposed  rule  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  upon  any  material  received  by  the 
agency  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  for  such  rule  published  under 
subsection  (a)  and  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  any  additional  proceedings  the 
agency  conducts  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
posed rule. 

GRANTS  FOR  REGULATORY  NEGOTIATION 
COMMISSIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  Act.  the  Conference,  through 
the  Chairman,  shall  make  grants  to— 

( 1 )  regulatory  negotiation  commissions  for 
the  payment  of  administrative  expenses  of 
such  commissions;  and 

(2)  members  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  who  are  unable  to  afford  to  pay 
the  costs  of  participation  in  the  commission. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  announce 
through  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  through  notice  in  appropriate  journals, 
newsletters,  and  other  media,  the  availabil- 
ity of  grants  imder  this  Act.  and  shall  take 
such  other  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  notice  to  the  public  concerning  the 
availability  of  such  grants. 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF 
LAW 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation commission  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  written  or  oral  communication— 

( 1 )  between  the  members  or  staff  of  a  reg- 
ulatory negotiation  commission  and  the 
staff  of  an  agency; 

(2)  the  members  of  a  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commission  or  their  staff;  or 

(3)  between  any  person  and  a  regulatory 
negotiation  conunission  and  its  staff; 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  improper  ex  parte 
communication  subject  to  any  sanction  im- 
posed by  statute,  regulation,  or  judicial 
precedent. 

(c)  Information  or  records  submitted  to  a 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  agency  records  for  purposes 
of  section  552(a)(3)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  members  of  a  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commission  and  any  mediator  of  such 
commission  shall  not  be  regarded  as  employ- 
ees or  agents  of  the  United  States  solely  be- 
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cause  of  their  participation  in  the  commis- 
sion. 

STAFF  FACILITIES  AND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to— 

(A)  employ  an  individual  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Chairman  under  section  5(b): 
and 

(B)  subject  to  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4). 
enter  into  contracts  with  individuals  to 
serve  as  mediators  for  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commissions. 

(2)  The  Chairman  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  with  an  in- 
dividual if  such  individual— 

(A)  may  represent  any  interest  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  to  be  considered  by  a  regu- 
latory negotiation  commission  in  developing 
a  proposed  rule:  and 

(B)  is  a  member  of.  or  is  associated  with, 
any  organization  which  may  represent  such 
an  interest. 

(3)  The  Chairman  may  compensate  any 
individual  employed  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
at  a  daily  rate  equal  to  the  maximum  daily 
rate  of  pay  for  level  15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  authority  of  the  Chairman  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  subsection 
shall  t)e  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  A  regulatory  negotiation  commission  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  Federal  agencies  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  instrumentalities  with  the 
consent  of  such  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities and  with  or  without  reimbursement  to 
such  agencies,  and  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1342  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Members  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  may  agree  to  share  the  research 
and  scientific  and  technical  data  available  to 
such  members. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  12.  To  carry  out  this  Act.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Con- 
ference not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  1824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  estate  tax  exclusions 
under  section  2039;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  ESTATE  TAX 
EXCLUSIONS  UNDER  SECTION  2039 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  designed  to 
remedy  a  problem  caused  by  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982. 

Under  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981,  taxpayers  were  permitted 
to  roll  over  pension  accumulations 
into  individual  retirement  accounts  or 
annuities  without  estate  tax  liability 
upon  their  death.  In  TEFRA.  we  limit- 
ed the  estate  tax  exclusion  on  these 
accumulations  to  $100,000.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  taxpayers  made  this  ir- 
revocable election  before  TEFRA  was 
passed.  If  the  $100,000  estate  tax  ex- 
clusion had  existed  when  they  made 
the  election,  they  would  have  made  a 


different  decision  about  the  best  use 
for  these  funds.  While  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  conferees'  decision  to  re- 
quire pension  beneficiaries  to  use 
these  earnings  for  retirement  savings. 
I  feel  retroactive  application  of  this 
rule  will  cause  undue  hardship. 

Consequently.  I  am  proposing  that 
Congress  retain  the  full  estate  tax  ex- 
clusion for  those  taxpayers  who  rolled 
over  pension  contributions  into  tax 
sheltered  annuities  or  individual  re- 
tirement accounts  in  reliance  upon 
ERTA.  Taxpayers  acting  after  the 
conferees  decision  to  limit  the  contri- 
butions to  $100,000  of  estate  tax  exclu- 
sion will  be  bound  by  current  law.  My 
intent  is  only  to  remedy  the  hardship 
caused  by  taxpayers  making  an  irrevo- 
cable rollover  decision  before  TEFRA 
was  enacted. 
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By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  1825.  A  bill  to  amend  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the 
addition  tax  for  failure  to  pay  estimat- 
ed income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ESTIMATED  TAX  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  this  measure  with 
Senator  Symms  to  address  many  of  the 
problems  surrounding  the  estimated 
tax  penalty. 

The  estimated  tax  provision  has  long 
been  a  source  of  concern  to  taxpayers. 
As  currently  written,  the  estimated 
tax  penalty  automatically  applies  if  a 
taxpayers  fails  to  make  a  quarterly 
filing.  The  Commissioner  has  no  au- 
thority to  waive  this  penalty,  hence 
many  innocent  taxpayers  are  snared 
by  this  penalty  each  year  even  if  they 
had  no  prior  knowledge  that  the  pen- 
alty or  the  obligation  of  file  existed. 
Taxpayers  commonly  subjected  to  the 
penalty  are  workers  who  have  had 
wage  withholding  their  entire  employ- 
ment careers.  Upon  retirement,  they 
often  have  a  legal  obligation  to  file 
quarterly  statements  but  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  requirement.  Many 
of  these  taxpayers  consider  their  legal 
tax  obligation  to  be  an  annual  filing  of 
a  tax  return.  Suddenly,  they  find  they 
have  triggered  a  tax  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  file  a  return  they  never  knew 
existed.  Lifelong  taxpayers  who  pride 
themselves  on  good  compliance  rec- 
ords are  penalized  for  their  lack  of 
knowledge.  Since  the  estimated  tax 
penalty  is  a  no  fault  penalty,  even  in 
the  most  sympathetic  cases  the  Com- 
missioner lacks  the  authority  to  waive 
the  penalty. 

Other  taxpayers  subject  to  this  pen- 
alty are  individuals  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  disabled  and  are  unaware  of 
their  obligation  to  file  quarterly.  The 
penalty  rate  is  equal  to  the  statutory 
interest  rate.  The  Treasury  argues 
that  taxpayers  had  the  use  of  dollars 
rightfully  owed  the  United  States  and 
should  be  responsible  to  pay  interest 


on  this  loan.  Unlike  other  creditors, 
taxpayers  who  have  triggered  the  esti- 
mated tax  penalty  often  have  no 
knowledge  that  their  bill  is  overdue. 
To  penalize  these  taxpayers  is  not 
just. 

My  bill  gives  the  Commissioner  the 
discretion  to  waive  the  penalty  for  rea- 
sonable cause.  The  sponsors  of  this  bill 
intend  to  define  reasonable  cause  in 
the  legislative  history  as  those  situa- 
tions which  I  have  chronicled  above. 

Also,  my  bill  changes  the  penalty  to 
an  interest  charge  which  is  deductible 
by  the  taxpayer  in  the  year  paid  or  ac- 
crued. It  retains  the  same  safe  harbors 
that  exist  in  current  law  and  redrafts 
the  section  to  read  more  clearly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  type  of 
needed  tax  reform  can  be  enacted 
swiftly.  Arbitrary  laws  breed  disre- 
spect for  our  revenue  collection  system 
and  enourage  noncompliance.  These 
modifications  should  improve  taxpay- 
er attitudes  about  their  financial  obli- 
gations to  their  Government. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  1826.  A  bill  entitled  the    Hunger 
Relief  Incentives  Tax  Act  of  1983":  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HUNGER  RELIEF  INCENTIVES  TAX  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  explanation 
of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1826 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a.  Sec- 
tion 170(e)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  SPECIAL  RULE  FOR  CERTAIN  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF  INVENTORY  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY.— 

■■(A)  Qualified  contributions,  in  gener- 
al.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  quali- 
fied contribution  shall  mean  a  charitable 
contribution  of  property  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  (2)  of  section  1221.  by  a  corpo- 
ration (other  than  a  corporation  which  is  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1371(b))  to  an  organ- 
iazation  which  is  described  in  section 
170(c)(1)  or  to  an  organization  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  170(c)(2)  and  is  exempt 
under  section  501(a)  (other  than  a  private 
foundation,  as  defined  in  section  509(a). 
which  is  not  an  operating  foundation,  as  de- 
fined in  section  492(j)(3)),  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  use  of  the  property  by  the  donee 
is  related  to  its  governmental  purpose  or 
function  or  to  the  purpose  or  function  con- 
stituting the  basis  for  its  exemption  under 
section  501  and  the  property  is  to  be  used  by 
the  donee  solely  for  the  care  of  the  111.  the 
needy,  or  infants; 

■•(ii)  the  property  is  not  transferred  by  the 
donee  in  exchange  for  money,  other  proper- 
ty, or  service: 

•  (iii)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  donee 
a  written  statement  representing  that  its 
use  and  disposition  of  the  property  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(i)  and  (ii):  and 


•■(iv)  in  the  case  where  the  property  is  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  such 
property  must  fully  satisfy  the  applicable 
requirements  of  such  Act  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder  on  the  dale  of 
transfer  and  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
davs  prior  thereto. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  contributions  of 

FOOD.—  ^         ^      ■. 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  charita- 
ble contribution  of  food,  a  contribution 
which  otherwise  meets  the  definition  of  a 
qualified  contribution  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  be  disqualified  solely  because 
the  taxpaver  is  not  a  corporation  described 
in  subparagraph  (A),  if  such  taxpayer  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
production  or  wholesale  or  retail  marketing 

of  food. 

"(ii)  Definition  of  food.— For  purposes  oi 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  "food"  shall 
mean  anv  agricultural  product  which  is  in- 
tended for,  and  at  the  date  of  contribution 
is  suitable  for.  human  consumption,  and 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  federal  excise 
tax  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  under  Chapters 
51  and  52  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

"(iii)  GLEANiNG.-For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  charitable  contribution  of  food 
shall  include  contributions  of  food  which  a 
donee  organization  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  removed  from  the  taxpayers 
fields  if  the  contribution  otherwise  meets 
the  definition  of  a  qualified  contribution 
j.'der  subparagraph  (A). 

"(iv)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision, 
a  contribution  of  food  may  qualify  under 
this  paragraph  in  spite  of  the  donee-organi- 
zation charging  a  fee  to  the  ill  or  needy  indi- 
viduals or  infants  who  receive  the  property 
from  such  organization  if  the  fee  is  small  or 
nominal  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
transferred  property  and  is  not  determined 
by  its  value,  and  the  fee  is  designed  to  reim- 
~  burse  the  donee-organization  for  its  admin- 
istrative, warehousing,  or  similar  costs. 

■(C)  Special  rule  for  contributions  of 
CERTAIN  transportation  SERVICES.-For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  qualified  contri- 
bution shall  include  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion by  a  taxpayer  of  transportation  services 
for  the  movement  of  food  which  is  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  but  only  if- 

"(i)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  donee 
a  written  statement  representing  that  the 
property  being  moved  is  a  qualified  contri- 
bution as  defined  in  this  paragraph,  and 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer  is  actively  engaged  m 
the  trade  or  business  of  providing  such  serv- 
ices or  is  the  donor  of  such  property. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Deduction.- The  deduc- 
tion under  the  subsection  (a)  for  any  quali- 
fied contribution  (as  defined  in  this  para- 
graph) shall  be— 

"(i)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (li).  in  the 
case  of  a  qualified  contribution  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  determined  by  lim- 
iting the  reduction  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
to  the  sum  of— 

(a)  one-half  of  the  amount  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph),  and 

(b)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  char- 
itable contribution  deduction  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  qualified  contribution  (comput- 
ed by  taking  into  account  the  amount  deter- 
mined In  subclause  (a),  but  without  regard 
to  this  subclause)  exceeds  twice  the  basis  of 
such  property.  ,  .^   .- 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  contribution 
of  food,  by  a  taxpayer  which  is  not  required 
to  and  does  not  use  inventories  to  compute 
taxable  income,  50  percent  of  the  gross  re- 


ceipU  the  taxpayer  would  have  realized  if 
such  food  had  been  sold  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  taxpayer's  business. 

"(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  contribu- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (C),  the 
least  of— 

(a)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  services 
contributed, 

(b)  twice  the  incremental  direct  costs  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  in  providing  the 
services,  or 

(c)  such  direct  costs,  added  to  one-half  the 
amount  of  gain  the  taxpayer  would  have  re- 
alized if  the  services  contributed  had  been 
provided  by  the  taxpayer  at  their  fair 
market  value. 

•(E)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  so 
much  of  the  gain  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  which  would  be  long-term  capital 
gain  but  for  the  application  of  sections  617. 
1245.  1250.  1251.  or  1252.  " 

b.  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  legislation  shall  be  effective 
for  qualified  contributions  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 


Explanation  of  S.  1826 
summary 
This  bill  amends  section  170(e)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  provides  a 
special  rule  for  certain  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  inventory  and  other  property. 

The  general  rule  of  present  law,  expressed 
in  section  170(e)(1).  provides  that  when  a 
taxpaver  contributes  inventory  (or  other 
noncapital  gain  property),  the  deduction  for 
the  contribution  is  limited  to  the  taxpayer's 
basis  in  the  property,  even  thoagh  the  value 
of  the  property  may  far  exceed  that  basis. 
This  rule  was  adopted  in  1969;  prior  to  that 
time,  a  deduction  was  allowed  for  the  full 
value  of  the  property. 

In  1976.  §  170(e)(3)  was  adopted.  This  sec- 
tion provides  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  described  above  in  the  case  of  certain 
contributions  of  inventory  to  be  used  for 
the  "care  of  the  ill.  needy,  or  infants." 
Under  this  exception,  the  taxpayer  making 
such  a  contribution  may  deduct  the  lesser  of 
twice  its  basis  in  the  property,  or  basis  plus 
one-half  the  profit  which  would  have  been 
realized  from  selling  the  property.  This  ex- 
ception applies  only  to  contributions  made 
by  corporations,  to  organizations  described 
in  section  501(0(3). 

This  bill  makes  three  basic  changes  to  this 
section  which  are  intended  to  encourage  in- 
creased contributions  of  food  by  taxpayers 
to  organizations,  such  as  food  banks,  which 
are  involved  in  feeding  the  needy. 

First,  the  bill  would  clarify  that  govern- 
mental organizations,  such  as  welfare  de- 
partments, are  eligible  recipients  of  contri- 
butions under  this  section.  Under  current 
law.  only  organizations  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  are  included,  and  that  section  ex- 
cludes some  governmental  organizations. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  contributions  of 
food  to  qualifying  organizations,  the  bill 
would  allow  individuals,  cooperatives,  and 
other  non-corporate  taxpayers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  enhanced  deduction  now 
available  only  to  corporations.  However, 
where  the  donor  is  on  the  cash  basis  of  ac- 
counting for  tax  purposes  (as  many  non-cor- 
porate farmers  are),  there  will  be  no  basis  in 
the  property.  In  such  cases,  the  deduction  is 
50  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  the  taxpay- 
ers would  have  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
property. 

Third,  the  bill  addresses  what  has  been  a 
serious  roadblock  to  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  incentive  of  current  law. 
This  problem  is  the  lack  of  transportation 


services  to  move  contributed  property  from 
the  point  at  which  it  is  made  available  to 
the  point  at  which  it  is  needed.  This  bill 
would  help  alleviate  this  problem  by  giving 
taxpayers  which  contribute  such  services 
the  same  treatment  as  taxpayers  contribut- 
ing property.  This  special  deduction  would 
be  limited  to  the  incremental  costs  incurred 
by  the  taxpayers  in  transporting  the  quali- 
fying property. 

TECHNICAL  DESCRIPTION 

Expansion  of  eligible  recipients  of  property 
under  section  170(et(3l 
Under  section  170(e)(3)  of  current  law. 
qualifying  contributions  of  property  must 
be  made  to  organizations  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3).  As  a  consequence,  contribu- 
tions to  some  governmental  units  do  not 
qualify.  Thus,  for  example,  public  housing 
authorities  or  welfare  departments  operat- 
ing emergency  food  programs  are  not  eligi- 
ble to  receive  contributions  of  food  deducti- 
ble under  this  section.  The  bill  would  rectify 
this  by  amending  section  170(e)(3)  to  allow 
contributions  to  any  organization  described 
in  section  170(c)(1)  (which  covers  federal, 
state  and  local  governmental  units)  or  sec- 
tion 170(c)(2)  (which  covers  organizations 
described  in  section  501(c)(3)). 

Special  rule  for  contributions  of  food 
Individual    donors— Under    current     law. 
contributions  of  property  may  qualify  for 
the  special  treatment  of  section  170(e)(3) 
only  if  the  donor  is  a  corporation.  Thus,  in- 
dividual farmers  and  agricultural  coopera- 
tives are  not  eligible  to  make  contributions 
under  this  section.  The  bill  amends  section 
170(e)(3)  to  allow,  in  the  case  of  contribu- 
tions of  food,  any  taxpayer  which  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  trade  or  business  of  the  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  food  to  qualify.  For 
purposes  of  the  new  provision,  food  is  de- 
fined   to    mean    any    agricultural    product 
which  is  intended  for.  and  at  the  date  of 
contribution    is   suitable    for.    human   con- 
sumption and  which  is  not  subject  to  federal 
alcohol  or  tobacco  excise  tax  under  Chap- 
ters 51  or  52  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Gleaning— the    bill    specifically    provides 
that  a  charitable  contribution  of  food  under 
this  section  shall  include  contributions  of 
food  which  qualifying  organizations  remove 
from  the  fields  of  the  taxpayer  (such  as 
crops  which  are  left  behind  by  traditional 
harvesting  techniques.) 

Fees— Under  current  law.  a  contribution 
will  not  qualify  under  section  170(e)(3)  if 
the  donee  transfers  the  property  it  receives 
from  the  donor  in  exchange  for  money, 
other  property  or  services.  However,  under 
Treasury  Regulation  Section  1.170A- 
4A(b)(3)(ii),  a  donee  may  charge  a  fee  to  an- 
other organization  in  connection  with  its 
transfer  of  the  donated  property,  if  the  fee 
is  small  or  nominal  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  transferred  property,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  the  property,  and  is 
designed  to  reimburse  the  donee-organiza- 
tion for  its  administrative,  warehousing,  or 
other  similar  costs.  The  bill  would  allow 
donee-organizations  to  charge  similar  fees 
to  the  ultimate  recipients  of  food  under  the 
same  restrictions,  i.e.,  that  the  fee  be  small 
or  nominal  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  not  be  based  on  that  value,  and  be 
designed  to  reimburse  the  donee-organiza- 
tion for  its  administrative,  etc.  costs. 

Contributions  of  transportation  sen;ices 

Under    current    law.    contributions    may 

qualify  for  the  special  treatment  of  section 

170(e)(3)  only  if  they  are  contributions  of 

property.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
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faced  by  food  banks  and  other  organizations 
involved  in  feeding  the  needy  is  that  of 
transporting  donated  food.  To  help  resolve 
this  problem,  the  bill  allows  contributions  of 
transportation  services  to  move  food,  the 
donation  of  which  is  a  qualifying  contribu- 
tion, to  qualify  under  section  170(e)(3).  In 
order  to  qualify,  the  services  must  be  con- 
tributed by  a  taxpayer  which  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  or  business  of  providing 
such  services,  or  by  the  donor  of  the  food 
being  transported.  In  addition,  the  taxpayer 
must  receive  from  the  donee  a  written  state- 
ment representing  that  the  property  is  a 
qualifed  contribution. 

Amount  of  deduction 

Under  current  law.  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction for  contributions  qualifying  under 
section  170(e)(3)  is  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property,  limited  to  the  lesser  of  twice 
the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  property  or  that 
basis  plus  one-half  the  amount  of  gain  the 
taxpayer  would  have  recognized  if  the  prop- 
erty had  been  sold.  This  rule  will  continue 
generally  to  apply  to  contributions  made 
under  the  amendments  to  section  170(e)(3). 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which 
makes  a  qualifying  contribution  of  food,  and 
which,  under  its  method  of  accounting,  does 
not  use  inventories  in  computing  taxable 
income,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  is  50 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts  the  taxpayer 
would  have  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
food  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business. 
(This  rule  would  apply  to  most  individuals 
engaged  In  farming  because  they  are  gener- 
ally not  required  to  use  inventories).  Fur- 
ther, in  the  case  of  contributions  of  qualify- 
ing transportation  services,  the  de(Juction 
will  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  services, 
limited  to  the  lesser  of  twice  the  taxpayer's 
incremental  direct  costs  incurred  in  provid- 
ing the  services  or  such  direct  costs  plus 
one-half  the  amount  of  gain  the  taxpayer 
would  have  realized  if  the  services  had  been 
provided  by  the  taxpayer  at  their  fair 
market  value. 

Effective  date 

The  amendments  made  by  the  bill  would 
be  effective  for  qualifying  contributions 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.    HoLLiNGS.    Mr.   Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.    Chiles,    Mr.    Garn,    Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Gi-enn,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,    Mr.    Trible.    Mr.    Nunn, 
Mr.   Kasten.  Mr.   Heflin,   Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Levin, 
and  Mr.  Tsongasi; 
S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate August  4,  1984.  as  "Coast  Guard 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

COAST  GUARD  DAY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  30 
of  my  colleagues,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  August  4.  1984,  as  "Coast 
Guard  Day." 

Since  its  founding  in  1790,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  provided  dedicated  and 
often  courageous  service  to  the  people 


of  this  Nation.  We  all  are  familiar 
with  the  Coast  Guard's  search  and 
rescue  function.  Countless  lives  have 
been  saved  through  these  efforts.  In 
addition,  many  lives  have  undoubtedly 
been  saved  by  the  Coast  Guard's  boat- 
ing safety  program. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  has  important 
responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  mer- 
chant marine  safety,  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, environmental  protection,  mari- 
time law  enforcement,  and  port  safety. 
All  Americans  benefit  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  these  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  have  a  long 
and  proud  history  of  service  to  this 
Nation.  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  we  set  aside  one  day  in  their 
honor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  150 

Whereas  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
the  oldest  continuous  seagoing  service,  its 
history  tracing  back  to  1790: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
has  made  valuable  contributions  to  our 
Nation  in  the  areas  of  boating  safety,  search 
and  rescue,  aids  to  navigation,  merchant 
marine  safety,  environmental  protection, 
maritime  law  enforcement  and  port  safety; 

Whereas  military  and  civilian  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  its  pred- 
ecessors have  displayed  enthusiasm,  excel- 
lence and  courage  since  1790  in  serving  the 
people  of  this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Nation  relies  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  nearly  100.000  active  duty  and 
reserve  military  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, cadets,  civilian  employees,  and  auxil- 
iary volunteers  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  to  rescue  victims,  protect  our  envi- 
ronment, and  defend  our  Nation  if  the  need 
arises:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  August  4.  1984  as 
"Coast  Guard  Day",  and  calling  upon  all 
Federal,  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities.* 

COAST  GUARD  DAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Packwood  and  29  other  Senators  in  in- 
troducing this  joint  resolution  to 
honor  our  oldest  seagoing  service  by 
designating  August  4,  1984.  as  "Coast 
Guard  Day.  "  I  heartily  concur  with 
Senator  Packwood's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  remarkable  record  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  performing  its  many  duties. 

Nowhere  is  the  courage  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard  better  demon- 
strated than  in  my  home  State, 
Alaska,  where  search  and  rescue  and 
other  Coast  Guard  functions  are  often 
performed  in  the  most  hazardous  of 
conditions.  Alaskans  take  comfort  in 
knowing    that    the    Coast    Guard    is 


always  ready  to  aid  in  marine  emer- 
gencies. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  this 
joint  resolution  will  serve  as  a  small 
token  of  our  appreciation  for  a  job 
well  done. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to 
enact  a  moratorium  on  federally  au- 
thorized access  charges  imposed  on 
residential  customers  without  regard 
to  such  customers  use  of  long-distance 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

ACCESS  CHARGE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  moratorium  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion imposing  a  flat  monthly  access 
charge  on  residential  telephone  cus- 
tomers. 

For  months,  the  divestiture  of 
AT&T  has  caused  speculation  that  the 
divestiture  will  spark  a  dramatic  rise 
in  telephone  rates.  In  March  1982.  I 
chaired  a  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ing to  examine  that  question  and  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  FCC.  that 
the  divestiture  would  not  create  rate 
increases.  Following  that  hearing,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  insure  that 
the  Congress  have  available  to  it  the 
information  with  which  to  assess  those 
conclusions. 

Today,  15  months  later,  without  con- 
gressional input,  the  FCC  has  an- 
nounced that  as  of  January  1,  1984,  an 
access  fee  of  $2  per  month  will  be  im- 
posed on  all  residential  telephone  cus- 
tomers. The  FCC  expects  that  this 
access  fee  would  then  be  increased 
over  the  next  6  years  to  $6  to  $8  per 
month.  With  an  average  residential 
bill  for  local  service  today  just  under 
$10,  this  would  create  an  alarming  20 
to  80  percent  rise  in  residential  rates. 
Equally  alarming  is  the  fact  that,  as  of 
last  week,  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC. 
Mark  S.  Fowler,  testified  that  the 
Commission  did  not  know  what  the 
impact  of  this  rate  surcharge  would  be 
on  the  elderly  and  poor.  Instead.  Com- 
missioner Fowler  recommended  "that 
Congress  stay  its  hand  on  access 
charges  until  it  can  review  the  results 
of— an  FCC— yearend  investigation  of 
the  State  rate  situation"  and  stated 
that  "If  corrective  legislation  appears 
warranted  then  it  can  be  enacted 
during  1984." 

I  suggest  instead  that  it  is  the  FCC, 
not  the  Congress,  which  should  stay 
its  action  until  the  impact  of  this  sur- 
charge and  state  authorized  rate  hikes 
on  consumers,  particularly  those  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  are  assessed. 

The  antitrust  action  against  AT&T 
was  brought  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  increase  competition  and  thereby, 
lower  costs.  It  would  be  a  cruel  irony  if 
this  action  instead,  resulted  in  sharply 


increased  costs  for  local  users  and  a 
decline  in  universal  service. 

The  recent  access  charges  ordered 
by  the  FCC.  however,  appear  to  signal 
this  very  result.  Judge  Harold  Greene, 
overseeing  the  AT&T  divestiture, 
sharply  disagreed  with  the  FCC's 
action  and  observed: 

Over  50  percent  of  the  residential  sub- 
scribers make  only  nominal  use  of  long  dis- 
tance and  15  percent  make  no  use  of  that 
service  at  all.  Yet  under  the  FCC  policy  all 
of  them  must  pay  for  that  access  (to  the 
long-distance  network).  It  should  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  91  percent  of  all 
households  now  have  telephones.  As  the 
FCC's  access  fee  reaches  $7,  as  it  will  in  a 
few  vears.  this  is  estimated  to  drop  to  60 
percent  'or  very  poor  blacks,  65  percent  for 
very  poor  living  in  rural  areas,  and  58  per- 
cent for  very  poor  young  people.  That 
hardly  sounds  like  universal  service. 
Greene  concluded  that  imposing  these 
access  charges  "'undermines  one  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  court's  ap- 
proval of  the  decree  that  there  would 
be  no  impairment  of  the  principle  of 
univerfaal  service." 

The  joint  resblution  I  am  today  in- 
troducing would  afford  the  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  neces- 
sity for  the  imposition  of  access  sur- 
charges and,  to  the  extent  some  new 
surcharge  is  mandated,  the  best  avail- 
able structure  for  such  surcharge.  In 
addition  to  staying  the  FCC's  action 
until  January  1,  1985.  the  resolution 
would  require  that  the  FCC  report  to 
Congress  on  the  impact  of  its  access 
charge  proposals  and  those  of  rate  in- 
crease proposals  pending  before  State 
authorities  including  an  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  customers  who  would 
be  likely  to  discontinue  service  if  such 
access  charges  and  rate  increases  were 
imposed. 

If  the  FCC  surcharges  are  imposed 
on  January  1.  1984,  any  adverse 
impact  may  be  irretrievable  if  Con- 
gress later  determines  that  such 
across-the-board  access  charges  are  in- 
compatible with  guaranteeing  the 
availability  of  universal  telephone 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  address  the  issue.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  can  pro- 
vide a  rate  solution  for  our  restruc- 
tured telephone  network  that  will 
both  fairly  distribute  costs  and  insure 
the  continuation  of  universal  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  .  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jomt 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  151 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Nation  that  the  public  have 
access  to  reasonably  priced,  high  quality 
telephone  service; 

Whereas  91  per  centum  of  all  American 
households  now  have  telephones; 


Whereas  significant  rate  increases  threat- 
en a  fifty-year  effort  to  provide  affordable, 
universally  available  telephone  service  to 
the  American  public; 

Whereas  significant  rate  increases  could 
force  many  Americans,  particularly  the  el- 
derly, subsiding  on  low  fixed  incomes,  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  those 
living  in  high  cost  urban  areas  to  discontin- 
ue telephone  service; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  a  plan  that  would 
require  the  payment  of  across-the-board 
access  fees  by  all  residential  telephone  cus- 
tomers as  a  substitute  for  long-distance  sub- 
sidies generally  reported  to  have  been  pro- 
vided to  defray  the  cost  of  local  telephone 
service' 

Whereas  over  50  per  centum  of  the  resi- 
dential subscribers  make  only  nominal  use 
of  long-distance  service  and  15  per  centum 
made  no  use  of  that  service  at  all,  rendering 
the  general  application  of  such  fee  discrimi- 
natory: 

Whereas  the  impending  divestiture  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  should  not  provide 
an  occasion  for  unfairly  increasing  rates  for 
local  telephone  service:  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  fair 
system  of  charges  to  telephone  users  re- 
quires attention  to  the  public  policy  implica- 
tions of  any  charge  which  creates  a  dispar- 
ate impact  upon  users,  particularly  those 
who  are  elderly  or  poor:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  That  no  Federal  authority, 
including  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  shall  authorize  or  impose 
access  charges  (or  other  fees  related  to  long- 
distance service)  on  residential  telephone 
customers  without  regard  to  such  custom- 
ers' use  of  long-distance  service:  that  within 
six  months  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  impact  of  its  access  charge  proposals 
and  those  of  rate  increase  proposals  pending 
before  State  authorities,  including  its  esti- 
mate of  the  numbers  of  customers  who 
would  be  likely  to  discontinue  local  service 
if  such  access  charges  and  rate  increases 
were  imposed. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  6,  1984, 
through  May  12,  1984,  as  "Batten's 
Disease  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BATTEN'S  DISEASE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  joint  resolution  today  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  May  6  through 
May  12  as  ""Batten's  Disease  Aware- 
ness Week." 

Batten's  disease  is  a  neurological  dis- 
order which  manifests  itself  in  previ- 
ously normal  children  between  the 
ages  of  3  to  8  and  is  characterized  by  a 
slow  progression  of  clumsiness,  stum- 
bling, failure  of  vision,  seizures, 
changes  in  personality,  and  dropping 
of  scholastic  grades.  The  disease  even- 
tually leaves  its  victims  totally  dis- 
abled and  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  usally  ends  in  death  within 
1  to  10  years  after  the  intial  diagnosis. 
The  disease  may  have  an  incidence  as 
high  as  1  in  12.500  births,  similar  to 
other  common  genetic  disorders.  One 
out  of  four  offspring  is  at  risk  of  in- 


heriting Batten's  disease  if  the  mother 
and  father  are  both  carriers  of,  but 
not  affected  by.  Batten's  disease.  The 
changes  which  occur  in  the  brain,  of 
these  children  are  quite  similar  to  the 
changes  in  the  aging  person.  Thus,  ef- 
fective treatment  for  Batten's  disease 
may  also  allow  us  to  alter  the  process 
of  senility  in  all  people. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  few  years 
that  significant  research  on  Batten's 
disease  has  been  undertaken,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  J. 
Alfred  Rider,  president  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Brain  Disease  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  charitable  orga- 
nization which  was  started  in  1968  pri- 
marily to  determine  the  cause  and 
cure  of  various  progressively  deterio- 
rating brain  diseases  occurring  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  Since  Batten's 
disease  is  a  typical  example  of  these 
conditions,  the  foundation  decided  to 
focus  primarily  on  Batten's  disease  as 
its  first  objective. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  in 
the  last  4  years,  has  realized  the  im- 
portance of  research  in  this  area  and 
has  singled  out  Batten's  disease  for  ex- 
panded research  funding  in  the  near 
future. 

In  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  for 
NIH.  $700,000  was  made  available  to 
carry  out  research  on  Batten's  disease. 
In  testimony  presented  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services 
April  29  of  this  year.  Dr.  Rider  empha- 
sized: 

Research  is  the  only  way  to  solve  this  dis- 
ease and  prevent  the  devastating  tragedy  in 
families  who  have  children  so  afflicted  and 
effect  tremendous  savings  to  society  as  a 
whole.  The  cost  of  care  for  each  child  is 
enormous  and  may  be  as  high  as  $50,000  to 
$100,000  a  year.  Thus.  10  children  such  as 
these  would  cost  more  per  year  than  the 
funds.  $700,000,  we  are  requesting. 

Dr.  Rider  went  on  to  say: 

In  the  last  year,  research  has  expanded 
and  is  progressing  rapidly.  This  momentum 
must  be  maintained.  •  •  •  we  are  in  the 
process  of  assisting  with  the  development  of 
two  Batten  disease  centers,  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  and  one  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  *  *  *  there  are  over  thirty-four 
principal  investigators  from  major  universi- 
ties, medical  centers  and  institutes  through- 
out the  world  involved  in  various  phases  of 
research  pertaining  to  Battens  disease.  If 
funding  is  provided,  the  chances  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  specific  treatment  program 
in  the  foreseeable  future  appear  to  be  very 
good. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  improve 
public  understanding  and  awareness  of 
the  implications  of  Batten's  disease, 
and  encourage  early  diagnosis  and 
care  of  children  who  inherit  this  fatal 
disorder.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  set- 
ting aside  a  special  week  will  attract 
attention  to  the  need  for  further  re- 
search into  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
Batten's  disease. 
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Lastly,  Mr.  President,  but  most  im- 
portantly. I  would  like  to  say  thank 
you  to  Jo  Ann  and  Lawrence  Gajor  of 
Livonia,  Mich.,  for  making  me  aware 
of  the  devastation  of  Battens  disease. 
The  Gajors  have  devoted  much  of 
their  lives  over  the  past  3  years  to  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  human  and  economic  costs 
of  Batten's  disease.  The  untiring  ef- 
forts of  the  Gajors  have  promoted  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  challenge  we 
face  in  seeking  treatment  and  cure  of 
this  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  excerpts  from  the 
letter  received  from  Jo  Ann  and  Law- 
rence Gajor  a  few  months  ago: 

Our  son.  Mark,  is  6  years  old  and  dying 
from  Battens  disease.  He  has  been  sick  for 
3  years.  T*o  of  the  five  children  who  we 
know  of  in  this  area  who  had  Batten's  dis- 
ease have  already  died,  one  is  in  a  vegetable 
state,  one  is  almost  blind,  and  Mark  is  very 
severely  affected. 

We  were  hoping  that  you  might  help  us  in 
some  way.  *  *  *  It  is  difficult  to  be  brief  in 
describing  what  has  transpired  during  the 
last  3''i  years,  but  we  will  try  to  do  so.  Our 
perfect,  beautiful,  little  son  started  having 
small  problems  when  he  was  2'-j  years  of 
age  and  suffered  a  seizure  at  3  years  of  age. 
In  the  next  3  years  he  had  speech  tests,  skin 
and  muscle  biopsies,  spinal  taps,  blood  tests. 
brain  scans.  EEG  tests  and  many  others. 
Truthfully,  we  can't  even  recall  all  the  diffi 
culties  we  have  had  in  attempting  to  diag- 
nose and  help  our  little  boy.  Our  worst  fears 
were  finally  realized  when  our  little  boy 
reached  the  age  of  4  years  and  we  were  told 
he  would  become  blind,  deaf,  mentally  im- 
paired and  die  within  a  few  years.  It  is  very 
painful  to  watch  him  deteriorate  when  we 
want  desperately  to  help  liim.  He  does  not 
walk  or  talk,  has  a  seizure  disorder,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  blind.  He  is  severely  men- 
tally impaired  and  has  been  in  a  wheelchair 
for  approximately  2  years. 

We  have  contacted  doctors  and  research- 
ers in  this  country  and  other  countries,  but 
we  have  t)een  told  that  there  is  no  treat- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  and  I  hope  it  will  win 
speedy  passage. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DAmato): 
S.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  the  county  of 
New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  tri- 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
county  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  POUNDING  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
DAmato,  a  joint  resolution  celebrat- 
ing the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  county  of  New  York. 

Known  to  most  as  Manhattan,  the 
county  of  New  York  has  a  long  and 
most  celebrated  history.  Since  its  in- 
ception on  November  1.  1683,  New- 
York  County  has  been  at  the  center  of 
the  life  of  both  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  Three  hundred  years  after  its 


birth,  the  county  of  New  York  remains 
the  financial,  artistic,  and  cultural 
capital  of  the  Nation,  1  o  small  accom- 
plishment, 

Manhattan  has  also  served  as  the 
port  of  entry  to  countless  immigrants. 
Coming  to  the  United  States  from  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  many  Manhattan  was  the 
first  portion  of  this  Nation  that  they 
saw.  Its  architecture  and  grandeur  was 
a  symbol  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  a 
growing  nation. 

These  immigrants,  in  turn,  contrib- 
uted to  both  the  material  and  cultural 
wealth  of  Manhattan.  On  a  few  scarce 
miles  would  grow  neighborhoods 
which  reflected  the  variant  cultures 
and  peoples  which  combined  to  form 
the  pastiche  of  this  Nation.  And  New- 
York  served  as  a  microcosm  of  the  va- 
riety of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  Senator  DAmato  and  myself  in 
supporting  this  legislation.  The  300th 
anniversary  of  the  county  of  New 
York  is  most  worthy  of  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  153 
Whereas  November  1.  1983.  is  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  County 
of  New  York; 

Whereas  the  founding  of  the  County  of 
New  York  was  an  important  step  forward  in 
the  development  of  a  system  of  representa- 
tive government  and  common  law  jurispru- 
dence in  what  was  to  become  the  State  of 
New  York: 

Whereas  the  County  of  New  York  and  the 
City  of  New  York  were  coterminous  during 
the  period  beginning  on  November  1.  1683. 
and  ending  on  December  31.  1897.  and 
during  such  period  the  City  of  New  York 
ser\ed  as  the  marketplace  of.  and  the  gate- 
way to.  the  Nation  and  grew  to  become  the 
most  populous  and  cosmopolitan  city  in  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  County  of  New  York  was  as- 
sociated with  many  important  events  which 
occurred  during  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Republic: 

Whereas  the  County  of  New  York,  more 
widely  known  as  Manhattan,  grew  to 
become,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  com- 
mercial, financial,  and  communications 
center  of  a  great  City  and  a  great  Nation: 
and 

Whereas  many  individuals  who  immigrat- 
ed to  the  United  States  entered  the  United 
States  through  the  county  of  New  York  and 
many  such  immigrants  established  residence 
in  the  county  of  New  York:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  congratulates 
the  people  of  the  County  of  New  York  on 
the  occasion  of  the  tricentennial  of  the 
founding  of  such  County. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  friend  and 
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colleague.  Senator  Moynihan,  in  spon- 
soring this  resolution  celebrating  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  county  of  New  York,  more  widely 
known  as  Manhattan.  As  Americans, 
we  are  extremely  proud  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  citizens  of  this  magnifi- 
cent island,  both  to  the  Nation  and 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Manhattan  has  served  as  the  gate- 
way for  the  vast  majority  of  our  Na- 
tions  immigrants.  As  their  first  im- 
pression of  America  it  touched  all  of 
their  lives.  The  neighborhoods  of  New 
York  reflect  the  various  waves  of  im- 
migrants to  our  Nation— Chinatown, 
Little  Italy,  Yorkville,  and  Spanish 
Harlem.  One  sees,  feels,  and  senses  the 
immigrant  spirit  throughout  Manhat- 
tan. 

Manhattan  is  the  financial  services, 
commercial,  communications,  and  arts 
center  of  our  Nation.  The  county  con- 
tains 6  of  the  Nation's  10  largest  bank 
ing  institutions,  the  New  York  and 
American  Stock  Exchanges,  and  the 
largest  stock  brokerage  houses  in  the 
world.  These  institutions  all  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  creating  the  capital  es- 
sential for  our  Nation's  economy. 

Of  the  top  industrial  companies  in 
the  Nation,  Manhattan  has  more  than 
any  State,  let  alone  county.  It  contains 
66  of  the  Fortune  500  industrial  com- 
panies. Of  the  Fortune  500  service 
companies,  Manhattan  has  63,  more 
than  any  city  in  the  Nation. 

The  major  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  companies  can  also  be 
found  in  Manhattan.  New  York 
County  also  has  the  first  museum  de- 
voted to  radio  and  television,  the 
Museum  of  Broadcasting,  which  has 
radio  and  television  tapes  of  the  last 
half  century. 

The  richest  art  treasures  of  the 
world  can  be  seen  in  this  county.  Mu- 
seums such  as  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Frick.  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  the 
Whitney,  the  Cloisters,  and  the  Gug- 
genheim are  known  by  all  visitors  to 
New  York  City.  In  addition,  there  are 
such  cultural  treasures  as  Broadway. 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  and  the  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
which  houses  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
the  New  York  City  Opera,  the  New- 
York  City  Ballet,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  and  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music. 

The  county,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, provides  a  place  where  repre- 
sentatives from  nations  around  the 
world  gather  and  discuss  their  con- 
cerns. The  county  provides  protection 
for  these  diplomats  and  creates  an  at- 
mosphere which  permits  the  free 
interchange  of  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
paying  tribute  to  Manhattan,  and  to 
its  citizens,  by  recognizing  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
New  York  County. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  of  the  Illinois 
Waterway  to  the  development  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  after  50  years  of  oper- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ILLINOIS  WATERWAY  CORRIDOR 

Mr  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  today  that  I  introduce  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  which  will  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  of  the  Illinois 
Waterway  to  the  development  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  after  50  years  of  oper- 
ation. .  ^      ,  ,„ 

This  resolution  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  an  appropriate  comple- 
ment to  one  introduced  yesterday  by 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Russell  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  would  designate  the 
week  of  October  2-8,  1983,  as  'Nation- 
al Port  Week,"  . 

Since  its  opening  to  commercial 
navigation  in  1933,  the  Illinois  Water- 
way has  provided  a  low  cost,  safe,  and 
efficient  form  of  transportation  and 
accommodated  the  movement  of  virtu- 
ally billions  of  tons  of  cargo  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 

Illinois  has  long  been  regarded  as 
the  hub  of  our  Nation's  transportation 
system  and  the  350-mile  Illinois  Wa- 
terway provides  an  integral  part  ol 
this     country's     waterborne     traffic 

system.  .         . 

The  Illinois  Waterway  corridor  has 
not  only  accommodated  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois but  has  also  enhanced  the  devel- 
opment of  every  community  with 
goods  to  ship  from  the  Great  Lakes 
through  the  Mississippi  River,  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  we  set  aside  a  week  to  recognize 
the  important  contributions  of  our  Na- 
tion's ports,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  acknowledging  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Illinois  Waterway 
corridor  to  our  Nation's  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  154 


and  one  and  one-half  million  tons  of  iron 

and  steel: 

Whereas  the  availability  of  low-cost,  safe 
and  efficient  barge  transportation  on  the  Il- 
linois Waterway  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
the   development   of   the   economy   of   the 

State;  and  ,  ^    . 

Whereas  the  Illinois  Association  of  Port 
Districts,  a  nonprofit  corporation  incorpo- 
rated in  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  sponsoring  a 
commemorative  function  to  honor  fifty 
years  of  continuous  transportation  service 
afforded  by  the  Illinois  Waterway:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Illinois 
Waterway  is  recognized  for  its  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  during  fifty  years  of  operation 
and  all  Federal  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  the  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  Districts  in  the  planning  of 
appropriate  activities  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Illinois  Water- 


warmth  and  vitality  of  the  American 
people. 

This  joint  resolution  recognizes  the 
generosity  of  these  citizens  who  wel- 
come foreign  students  into  their  com- 
munity. It  is  also  intended  to  promote 
and  encourage  expanded  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  an  objective  which  I  have 
sought  to  achieve  through  my  amend- 
ment to  the  USIA  authorization  bill, 
doubling  that  Agency's  funds  for  ex- 
change programs,  and  through  the  in- 
troduction of  a  resolution  specifically 
designed  to  expand  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  proclaim- 
ing October,  1983,  as  "International 
Youth  Exchange  Month,"  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 


way. 


Whereas  the  Illinois  Waterway  was 
opened  for  commercial  navigation  in  1933, 

Whereas  the  year  1983  marks  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  that  historic  event: 

Whereas  the  Illinois  Waterway  corridor, 
which  bisects  the  Slate  of  Illinois  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi  River,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  heavily  industrialized  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  and  the  leading  agricul- 
tural producing  region  of  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Illinois  Waterway  annually 
handles  the  shipment  of  about  forty-five 
million  tons  of  cargo  in  barges,  including  lil- 
teen  mUlion  tons  of  grain,  six  million  tons  ol 
coal  four  million  tons  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts" four  million  tons  of  sand  and  gravel 


By  Mr,  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell): 
S  J  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  October  1983  as 
•International  Youth  Exchange 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

international  youth  exchange  month 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  which  proclaims  that  the 
month  of  October,  1983,  be  named 
•International  Youth  Exchange 
Month."  ,    ^  ^ 

Exchanges  of  young  people  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  make  a  lasting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  search  for 
world  peace. 

The      international      exchange      ot 
young  people  is  especially  valuable  be- 
cause it  offers  our  young  people  an  ex- 
perience that  will  change  their  lives- 
to  learn  another  language  and  about 
another  society.  And  the  same  holds 
true    for    foreign    students    who    can 
share    their    culture    with    American 
families  and  learn  about  the  American 
way  of  life.  These  peole-to  people  pro- 
grams enable  us  to  see  our  fellow  man 
more  clearly  and  to  listen  more  care- 
fully to  the  concerns  of  other  peoples. 
I   hope   my   colleagues   will   whole- 
heartedly support  this  joint  resolution 
to  name  October,   1983,  as    'Interna- 
tional Youth  Exchange  Month. "  This 
resolution  will  assist  in  giving  national 
recognition  to  these  valuable  citizen- 
based  programs  which  serve  our  na- 
tion's long-term  national  interests. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  statement  of  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  The  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  especially  youth  exchange 
programs,  are  made  possible  by  the 
tireless  and  dedicated  support  of  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  in  communities  all 
across  this  country.  These  people  open 
their  hearts  and  homes  to  countless 
foreign  students  and  visitors,  giving 
them    a    chance    to    experience    the 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr, 
Baucus,  Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr, 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr, 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr, 
Cochran,     Mr.     Dixon,     Mr. 

DURENBERGER,      Mr.      HOLLINGS, 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,   Mr.   Sasser,   Mr.   Staf- 
ford,   Mr.    Warner,    and    Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  13.  1983,  as  "Nation- 
al Retired  Teachers  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

national  retired  teachers  day 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Baucus  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr, 
Stafford,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  I  am  today  introducing  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  13,  1984,  as  "National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Day. " 

With  all  of  the  attention  being  given 
currently  to  excellence  in  education,  it 
seems  altogether  fitting  that  we  recog- 
nize the  contribution  our  retired 
teachers  made  to  each  of  us  and  to  all 
American  citizens,  regardless  of  age. 

I  believe  each  of  us  remembers  espe- 
cially one  or  two  teachers  who  influ- 
ence on  our  lives  cannot  be  understi- 
mated.  Whether  as  a  strict  but  fair  dis- 
ciplinarian, a  humorous  master  of  sub- 
ject matter,  a  vigorous  proponent  of 
true  dedication  to  our  American  ideals, 
a  coach  who  taught  us  fair  play,  or  a 
person  with  all  these  gifts  and  more— 
we  remember.  Far  too  often  we  neglect 
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to  tell  them  what  they  have  meant  to 
us. 

This  resolution  in  a  small  way.  does 
exactly  that. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Ms. 
Gladys  Johnson  of  Great  Falls.  Mont.. 
who  first  suggested  this  resolution  to 
me.  She  never  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  me  as  a  pupil.  But  I  know 
about  her  great  contribution  to  learn- 
ing, and  to  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
teaching  profession.  She  was  a  great 
teacher;  she  still  is  a  great  person. 

My  thanks  go  to  all  of  my  teachers— 
those  that  are  still  alive  and.  to  all  of 
my  teachers  who  have  passed  on.  my 
thanks  goes  to  them  in  Heaven.  All  of 
my  former  teachers  who  are  deceased 
earned  Heaven.  I  and  a  few  of  my 
classmates  from  time  to  time  gave 
them  enough  trouble  so  their  patience 
and  kindness  earned  them  their  eter- 
nal heavenly  reward.  What  they  have 
contributed  to  me.  I  can  never  repay. 
My  thanks  and  eternal  respect  is  all  I 
have. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cosponsored  this  amendment  because 
it  is  important  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  Our  Nation's  retired 
teachers  are  deserving  of  recognition 
amd  thanks  for  their  years  of  dedica- 
tion to  educating  America's  youth. 
Designating  November  13.  1983  as 
■National  Retired  Teachers  Day."  is 
our  way  of  expressing  appreciation, 
and  it  is  only  fitting  for  us  to  do  so. 

With  all  the  attention  to  teachers 
and  education  today,  perhaps  a 
momenl  of  reflection  upon  past 
achievements  of  our  Nations  educa- 
tors is  in  order.  When  I  think  about 
the  long-lasting  effects  that  teachers 
have  on  their  students,  a  specific  quo- 
tation comes  to  mind:  'A  teacher  af- 
fects eternity;  he  can  never  tell  where 
his  influence  stops. "  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  all  those  retired  teachers 
who  have  indeed  affected  eternity,  and 
I  have  therefore  cosponsored  and  sup- 
ported the  proposal  for  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Day. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  INTEGRITY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  Coach 
Sam  Coleman  was  head  football  coach 
in  Camden,  Ark.,  for  many  years 
throughout  the  1940's  and  1950s,  and 
even  after  that.  He  was  an  example  of 
integrity  to  many  young  men  and  boys 
who  played  football  during  those 
years,  not  only  on  the  field  but  in 
classes  as  well.  He  was  a  taskmaster,  a 
firm  believer  in  hard  work  and  the  ap- 
plication of  every  young  student  to 
the  assigned  job  at  hand.  I  think  of 
Coach  Coleman  many  times  when  the 
subject  of  good  teachers  comes  up.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  what  he 
said  was  important  to  students  in  his 
class.  We  know  that  he  spoke  from 
wide  experience  and  with  the  good  of 
his  students  always  in  mind. 

To  honor  Sam  Coleman  and  all 
other  retired  teachers,  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  times  in  this  venerable  institution 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  a  Member 
conceives  an  excellent  idea  at  just  the 
right  time.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Montana,  Mr.  Melcher. 
has  done  just  that  in  introducing  this 
resolution  designating  November  13, 
1983  as  "National  Retired  Teachers 
Day.'"  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have 
been  asked  by  him  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
I  am  positive  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate,  in  fact  every  American,  re- 
members with  special  fondness  at  least 
one  teacher  whose  wise  counsel 
changed  the  course  of  his  or  her  life. 

Mr.  career  was.  indeed,  directed  by 
courageous  decisions,  unlimited  pa- 
tience, and  the  sacrific  of  many  who 
followed  the  teaching  profession. 
During  my  high  school  days,  two  be- 
loved teachers  joined  to  chart  my  pro- 
fessional life.  One.  Mr.  Cubbage.  a 
high  school  physics  teacher,  recogniz- 
ing a  latent  ability  in  mathematics  and 
science,  encouraged  me— instilled  in 
me— the  confidence  to  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  class  in  these  areas.  The  second 
was  an  admirable  woman  in  every  re- 
spect, Mrs.  Smith,  whose  patience  was 
unlimited.  She  finally  recognized  that 
foreign  language  was  not  my  forte. 
Their  wise  counsel  redirected  my  ef- 
forts from  liberal  arts  to  engineering.  I 
shall  be  everlastingly  grateful. 

An  equally  farsighted  individual  en- 
tered my  life.  His  name  is  Captain 
Eddy.  USN.  who  created  the  program 
whereby  thousands  of  young  men 
learned  the  electronics  skills  to  oper- 
ate the  sophisticated  equipment 
aboard  America's  ships  in  World  War 
II.  He  was  unyielding  in  his  discipline 
of  teaching  and  accepted  only  excel- 
lence. His  opening  remarks  to  the  class 
were,  "either  you  or  the  man  on  your 
right  or  on  your  left  will  be  flunked 
out."  Indeed,  50  percent— or  over 
half— failed  to  meet  his  standards  and 
dropped  out.  These  three  teachers 
changed  the  direction  of  my  life  as  a 
teenager. 

This  resolution  honors  the  over  I'/z 
million  retired  teachers  in  America. 
These  individuals  dedicated  most  of 
their  working  lives  to  the  development 
of  our  Nations  youth  and  we  all  owe 
them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  It  is 
fitting  that  a  special  day  honors  their 
contribution  to  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  day  will  bring 
special  memories  of  all  my  teachers 
but,  especially,  Mr.  Cubbage,  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Captain  Eddy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
honoring  these  most  deserving  women 
and  men. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  I  have 
learned  something  about  teaching  by 
having  lived  next  to  it  for  so  many 
years.  My  mother,  my  father,  and  my 
sister  are  teachers,  and  if  this  were  a 
family  gathering.  I  might  bespeak 
their  virtues  for  an  hour,  but  it  is  not. 


join  me  in 


and   I  think  they  would 
what  I  am  about  to  say. 

In  our  society,  good  teachers  are  pre- 
cious resources  who  deserve  our  sincer- 
est  thanks:  great  teachers  are  national 
treasures  who  deserve  to  be  emulated, 
and  honored  and  remembered.  Today, 
permit  me  to  honor  and  remember 
Mrs.  Gladys  Gruschus— for  years  the 
patient,  enthusiastic  mathematics  in- 
structor at  Western  High  School  in 
Silver  City,  N.  Mex.  Her  success,  I 
think,  rested  partly  in  her  resilience 
and  partly  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  pursued  her  subject.  Her  re- 
siliency manifested  itself  in  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  humor— a  sense  of  humor 
which  understood  our  adolescent  per- 
sonalities so  thoroughly  that  she  was 
able  to  guide,  and  shape,  and  teach 
without  carping  and  without  having  to 
suffer  an  undue  measure  of  teenage 
foolishness.  At  the  same  time,  she 
took  such  intense  interest  in  her  sub- 
ject that  she  ignited  our  curiosity  and 
fueled  our  growing  enthusiasm  for  the 
rudiments  of  trigonometry,  algebra, 
and  geometry.  Some  I  am  sure,  merely 
learned  her  lessons  and  went  home 
with  her  blessing  but  with  those  who 
showed  even  the  faintest  hint  of  addi- 
tional interest,  she  was  tireless  in  her 
efforts  to  stimulate,  to  inform,  and  to 
go  beyond  the  normal  curriculum  and 
communicate  all  that  their  minds 
could  accept. 

Mrs.  Gruschus  is,  in  every  way,  a 
completely  admirable  human  being.  A 
widow  with  a  family  to  support,  she 
lived  in  a  small,  spare  house,  and 
worked  hard  to  balance  her  life's  re- 
quirements with  her  circumstances.  I 
remember  her  with  respect  as  a  great 
teacher  and  with  appreciation  as  a 
fine  person. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  400,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  474,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  Government  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  proceedings. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  a 
finding  of  medical  improvement  when 
disability  benefits  are  terminated,  to 
provide  for  a  review  and  right  to  per- 
sonal appearance  prior  to  termination 
of  disability  benefits,  to  provide  for 


uniform  standards  in  determining  dis- 
ability, to  provide  continued  payment 
of  disability  benefits  during  the  ap- 
peals process,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  assure  the 


to   establish   the   National   Fish   and 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

S.  128S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1285,  an 
original  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 


S.   1701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1701,  a  bill  to  impose  specific 
directions  on  the  Bormeville  Power 
Administration. 

S.  1720 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 


cosponsor  of  S.  764,  a  Diu  lo  assure  luc     original  bill  to  improve  me  quality  ui        «v  ...... -m----  ^^ \Zr  \    ij'ZTZl 

continued  protection  of  the  traveling    mathematics  and  science  teaching  and    of   the   Senator   from   West   Virginia 
...     .     A.. i.„t: —  «f  oir  frons.     .    ^ .: ;„  n TT^it^^  cfotoc    or.H     (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


public  in  the  marketing  of  air  trans 
portation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr  Cohen),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  816,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Superfund  legislation  for  5 
additional  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  836 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  836,  a 


instruction  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  130S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1305,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
energy  tax  credit  for  investments  in 
certain  classes  of  energy  property,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1419.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
retain  the  option  of  direct  reimburse- 
ment for  all  providers  under  the  medi- 
care program. 

S.   1434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
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the  National  Diffusion  Network 

S.  918 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  918.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  greater 
protection  to  women  under  private 
pension  plansi. 

S.   1  1  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1113.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  to 
be  taxed. 

S.   1  145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1145  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Inc. 

S.  1371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Trible),  and  the  Senator 
from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Durenberger) 


tion  shall  not  be  disqualified  from 
having  a  spousal  individual  retirement 
account. 

S.  1581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1581,  a  bill  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Central  Interstate 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Com- 
pact. 

S.   1623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 


(Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1720,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  provide  for  increased 
representation  of  small  business  inter- 
ests on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

S.  1724 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1724,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  as  the 
"Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal  Building." 

S.  1730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1730,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase 
small  business  participation  in  the 
procurement  process,  thereby  reduc- 
ing costly  noncompetitive  procure- 
ments and  increasing  defense  pre- 
paredness, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  50.  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  begin- 
ning September  25,  1983,  as  "National 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  1  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from   Minnesota   (Mr.   Durenberger), 


sponsor  of  S.  1623.  a  bill  to  establish  a    the  Senator  from  OhJO  (Mr.  Glenn), 


National  Commission  on  Neurofibro- 
matosis. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  and  the  Senator  from  North 


the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston), the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112,  a  joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  March  1984  as 
National  Social  Work  Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 


Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  were  added  as  

cosDonsors  of  S.  1680.  a  bill  to  clarify  Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsoer  of 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   1  2  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  were  adcied 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 121.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate November  1983  as  "National  Dia- 
betes Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
132,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  August  7,  1983.  as  Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  cMr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 136.  a  joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize "Volunteer  Firefighters  Recogni- 
tion Day."  as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery 
and  self-sacrifice  of  our  volunteer  fire- 
fighters. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Ladtenberg)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  145.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  2.  1983 
through  October  8,  1983,  as  National 
Port  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucos),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  149,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  temporarily  suspend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  milk  price  support  pro- 
gram, to  impose  a  second  50-cents-per- 
hundredweight  deduction  from  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk  marketed 
commercially  in  the  United  States. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
149,  supra. 

senate  RESOLUTION  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 139,  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendation  of  the  Study  Group 
on  Senate  Practices  and  Procedures  to 
abolish  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

senate  resolution  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  182.  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  travel  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

amendment  no.   1457 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  co.spon- 
sor  of  Amendment  No.  1457  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  476.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  a  finding  of  medical  im- 
provement when  disability  benefits  are 
terminated,  to  provide  for  a  review 
and  right  to  personal  appearance  prior 
to  termination  of  disability  benefits,  to 
provide  for  uniform  standards  in  de- 
termining disability,  to  provide  contin- 
ued payment  of  disability  benefits 
during  the  appeals  process,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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SENATE    CONCURRENT 
TION     62-RELATING 
SOCIAL       SECURITY 
DISPARITY      KNOWN 
NOTCH  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con  Res.  62 

Whereas  unforeseeable  economic  condi- 
tions have  adversely  affected  the  changes 
made  by  the  Congress  in  1977  in  the  social 
security  retirement  benefit  formula; 

Whereas  those  tx)rn  in  1917  (and  thereaf- 
ter) whose  work  records  are  otherwise  iden- 
tical to  work  records  of  those  l)orn  in  1916 
will  receive  lower  social  security  benefits 
under  the  present  formula; 


Whereas  a  simple  repeal  of  the  1977  bene- 
fit formula  would  cost  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors'  Insurance  Trust  Fund  ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,000  and  would  ad- 
versely affect  those  who  chose  to  retire  in 
the  1979  through  1981  period  at  age  sixty- 
two  through  sixty-four: 

Whereas  some  compensatory  alteration  in 
benefit  formulas  is  desirable  to  mitigate  the 
benefit  differential  experienced  by  those 
who  retired  at  age  sixty  five  in  1982;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security,  after  extensive  investiga- 
tion, found  that  this  disparity  in  benefit 
amounts  was  unjust  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  resolve  it;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  should  im- 
mediately develop  a  plan  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  steps  which  Congress  might 
consider  for  purpo.ses  of  correcting  the  .secu- 
rity benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  called  upon  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  steps  which  might  be 
taken  by  Congress  to  correct  the  social 
security  disparity  which  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  notch  problem.  Al- 
though the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  found  that  the  dispari- 
ty in  benefit  amounts  was  unjust  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  resolve 
the  notch  problem,  no  action  has  been 
pursued  which  would  accomplish  that. 
Again  today  I  bring  the  notch  problem 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as  I 
introduce  a  resolution  similar  to  the 
one  I  offered  last  year. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
March  and  were  signed  into  law  in 
April  did  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
notch  problem.  Although  we  in  Con- 
gress have  in  effect  ignored  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  not  easily  ignored  by  those 
individuals  who  are  victims  of  the 
notch.  My  office  continues  to  receive 
requests  from  those  social  security 
beneficiaries  who.  despite  the  fact 
that  their  work  records  are  identical 
to  those  of  individuals  who  were  born 
1  year  or  even  1  month  earlier  than 
they,  are  receiving  substantially  lower 
b'*nefit  payments.  The  disparity  in 
these  benefits  makes  a  real  difference 
in  the  qualify  of  life  for  these  retirees. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  the  benefit  computation 
rules  for  these  individuals,  established 
by  the  1977  social  security  amend- 
ments, actually  penalize  workers  who 
continue  in  their  employment  past  the 
age  of  62,  since  the  difference  in  bene- 
fits is  greater  for  those  who  delay  re- 
tirement beyond  that  ape.  I  believe  we 
should  encourage  or  even  reward 
those  who  are  and  have  been  willing  to 
work  after  they  reach  62  or  even  65. 
After  retirement  they  should  not  be 
penalized  for  having  chosen  to  contin- 
ue working  and  contributing   to  the 


economic   well-being   of   this   Nation. 
Such  a  system  is  not  just. 

It  is  only  right  that  Congress  take 
immediate  steps  to  rectify  this  indis- 
putable inequity.  I  hope  the  finance 
committee  will  give  this  resolution  its 
attention  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  passage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Mattingly, 
Chafee,  and  Humphrey  as  sponsors  of 
this  concurrent  resolution,  which  calls 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
into  the  so-called  notch  problem  in  the 
social  security  system. 

In  the  effect  to  salvage  the  near- 
bankrupt  social  security  system  in 
1977.  Congress  passed  a  series  of  cost- 
cutting  reforms.  Because  the  old 
system  of  determining  benefits  over- 
compensated  for  inflation.  Congress 
enacted  a  new  formula  to  calculate 
benefits  for  future  recipients.  The  re- 
forms permitted  retirees  born  before 
1917  to  continue  receiving  benefits 
under  the  old  formula.  Persons  born 
after  1921  were  to  be  covered  by  the 
new  formula.  A  transitional  period  was 
created  for  persons  born  between  1917 
and  1921,  who  were  permitted  to  calcu- 
late their  benefits  under  a  separate 
formula  if  the  benefits  were  higher 
than  under  the  new  system. 

In  1977,  however,  no  one  anticipated 
the  high  interest  rates  we  have  suf- 
fered in  the  past  few  years.  As  a  result, 
the  new  program  has  created  an  un- 
foreseen and  unacceptable  disparity 
under  the  transition  formula  for  the 
treatment  of  retirees.  Workers  who 
were  born  ,only  days  apart,  one  on  De- 
cember 31,,  1916,  and  another  a  day 
later,  who  hold  the  same  jobs  and  who 
pay  the  same  social  security  tax  could 
receive  benefits  that  vary  by  as  much 
as  $2,000  a  year. 

Congress  clearly   intended  no  such 
notch  effect  in  1977.  Five  years  later, 
when   the   first  retirees  born   in  the 
transitional  period  turned  65  in  1982, 
thousands  of  them  across  the  country 
began  to  write  to  Congress  in  protest. 
It  is  our  responsibility  now  to  investi- 
gate this  disparity  and  to  end  this  in- 
justice. Those  who  have  been  unjustly 
penalized  by  the  1977  legislation  de- 
serve reconsideration  and  revision  of 
the  current  formula.  With  1.6  million 
new  beneficiaries  filing  for  social  secu- 
rity   each    year,    large    numbers    of 
people   are   already   affected,   or   will 
soon  be  affected  by  this  problem.  In 
addition,  there  may  also  be  a  second 
unfortunate   notch   effect   waiting   in 
the  future  for  retirees  born  after  the 
transition,  and  I  hope  that  the  report 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
will  also  consider  this  question. 

Social  security  is  the  cornerstone  of 
economic  justice  in  this  Nation.  It  is 
the  solemn  commitment  by  this  coun- 
try and  its  Government  to  provide  a 
secure    retirement    for    workers    and 


their  families.  As  we  have  learned  in 
recent  years,  there  is  no  easy  solution 
to  the  problems  that  face  social  securi- 
ty. However,  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  remedy  the  un- 
intended consequences  of  our  actions 
in  the  1970's,  and  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  critical  problem  that  has  suddenly 
confronted  many  senior  citizens, 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  us 
in  supporting  this  resolution.  I  look 
forward  to  the  report  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  I  hope  that 
together  we  can  act  promptly  to  re- 
store equality  and  fairness  for  all  our 
senior  citizens. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 64-RELATING  TO  AG- 
RICULTURAL MARKETING 
ORDERS 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Zor- 
insky, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Nunn.  and 
Mr.  Wilson)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 
S.  Con.  Res.  64 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/. 

Whereas  agricultural  marketing  orders 
have  been  used  successfully  in  the  United 
States  for  almost  half  a  century  to  promote 
the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

Whereas  agricultural  marketing  orders 
help  prevent  unreasonable  fluctuations  in 
the  supplies  and  prices  of  commodities  such 
as  vegetables,  fruits,  and  milk; 

Whereas  quality  control,  research,  and 
promotion  programs  operated  under  agricul- 
tural marketing  orders  have  improved  the 
quality  of  such  commodities,  thus  benefit- 
ing both  producers  and  consumers;  and 

Whereas  agricultural  marketing  orders 
are  especially  needed  today  because  of  the 
financial  hardships  faced  by  farmers:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  existing  system  of  agricultural 
marketing  orders  contributes  substantially 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  should  be  preserved;  and 

(2)  decisions  relating  to  the  timing  or 
manner  of  implementing  agricultural  mar- 
keting orders  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  should 
consult  with  the  producers  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodity  subject  to  an  order  prior  to 
issuing  or  revising  an  order. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
that  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
marketing  order  system.  Marketing 
orders  were  created  by  the  Congress  in 
1937  to  provide  a  system  to  help  grow- 
ers and  handlers  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  assure  quality  products,  to 
advertise  fresh  produce,  and,  in  cases 


of  unusually  large  crops, 
access  to  markets. 

Under   the   Agricultural   Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  mandated  to  decide 
when   a   marketing   order   should   or 
should  not  be  issued— after  two-thirds 
of  those  producing  the  product  ask  for 
such  an  order  to  be  approved.  Unfor- 
tunately, politics  have  recently  gotten 
involved  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. Last  year,  for  example,  the  pro- 
ducers of  tart  cherries,  experiencing  a 
bumper  year,  asked  that  a  marketing 
order  be  established  that  would  allow 
for  a  reserve  pool  of  20  percent  of  the 
cherry  crop.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment agreed  that  the  creation  of  such 
a  reserve  pool  was  warranted  under 
the  guidelines  governing  the  issuance 
of  marketing  orders— but  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  forced  Agri- 
culture to  abandon  the  plan.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Michigan  farmers 
lost  $25  million  because  of  that  deci- 
sion. That  may  not  be  considered  a  lot 
of  money  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  but  I  can  assure  all 
my    colleagues    that    it    would    have 
meant  a  lot  to  the  cherry  producers  of 
Michigan  and  to  the  economy  of  my 
State. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  submitting 
today,  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
Cochran,  Huddleston,  Boren.  Mel- 
cher, Zornisky,  Hollings.  Andrews, 
Cranston,  Riegle.  Nunn,  DeConcini, 
and  Wilson,  would  assure  that  deci- 
sions on  the  worthiness  of  proposed 
marketing  orders  are  made  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  on  the  merits  of 
each  individual  case. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Levin, 
Senator  Cochran,  and  others  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  existing 
system  of  agricultural  marketing 
orders.  This  resolution  will  make  clear 
to  the  administration  that  Congress 
believes  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  continue  to  operate  the 
agricultural  marketing  order  program 
in  accordance  with  historical  policy. 

This  concurrent  resolution  addresses 
the  concerns  of  farmers  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  being  ham- 
pered in  its  efforts  to  effectively  oper- 
ate the  agricultural  marketing  order 
program. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  administer  the 
agricultural  marketing  order  program 
for  the  benefit  of  both  farmers  and 
consumers.  Historically,  the  marketing 
order  program  has  been  used  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  as  a  self- 
help  program  for  farmers. 

The  program  has  enabled  producers 
of  a  particular  surplus  commodity  to 
work  together  to  bring  supply  in  line 
with  demand,  tiiereby  preventing 
sharp  fluctuations  in  prices.  In  that 
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way.  the  program  has  protected  the 
interests  of  both  farmers  and  consum- 
ers. 

Marketing  orders  differ  from  other 
agricultural  adjustment  measures  in 
several  significant  respects.  Orders  are 
generally  initiated  by  a  particular  agri- 
cultural industry.  Handlers  in  each  in- 
dustry bear  the  local  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  program. 

The  existing  agricultural  marketing 
order  program  contributes  substantial- 
ly to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
people,  and  its  operation  should  not  be 
changed  without  congressional  review 
and  authorization.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  best  qualified  to  oversee 
the  agricultural  marketing  order  pro- 
gram, and  other  Federal  agencies 
should  not  interfere  with  his  manage- 
ment of  the  program. 

Our  concurrent  resolution  will  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
existing  system  of  agricultural  market- 
ing orders  should  be  preserved  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  timing  or  manner  of  im- 
plementing agricultural  marketing 
orders  should  remain  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 65-RELATING  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICA'S  "BLACKSPOT- 

POLICY 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
and  Mr.  Tsongas)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  65 

Whereas  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  recognized  inher- 
ently and  innately,  as  a  natural  extension  of 
this  Nation's  founding  principles  and  objec- 
tives, the  rights  of  property  owners  and  of 
their  descendants  to  possess  and  occupy 
land  which  they  have  lawfully  acquired  and 
maintained: 

Whereas  violations  of  these  rights  within 
or  outside  the  tJnited  States  are  considered 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  basic  assumptions  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  civilized  societies  and 
cannot  be  condoned  by  the  people  or  the 
Government  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is 
systematically  and  forcibly  removing  mil- 
lions of  black  South  Africans  from  land 
they  owned  and  farmed  for  generations, 
stripping  them  of  their  citizenship,  and  relo- 
cating them  in  racially  segregated  commui- 
ties.  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Hiunan  Rights: 

Whereas  living  conditions  in  the  new 
black  "homelands"  are  grossly  inferior  to 
those  enjoyed  by  white  South  Africans,  for 
example  (1)  there  is  only  one  doctor  for 
every  four  hundred  thousand  people  in  the 
black  "homelands",  while  white  South  Afri- 
cans have  a  doctor  for  every  three  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  and  (2)  the  infant  mortali- 
ty rate  in  the  black  "homelands"  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  per  one  thousand 
births,   while   in   white   South    Africa   the 


infant  mortality  rate  is  twelve  per  one  thou- 
sand births: 

Whereas  the  "blackspot"  policy  toward 
blacks  prompted  Saul  Mkhize  to  oppose  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa's  attempts  to  force 
him  to  surrender  land  his  family  had  owned 
for  three  generations: 

Whereas  this  policy  moved  Saul  Mkhize  to 
write  South  African  Prime  Minister  Botha 
stating,  "We  do  not  wish  to  be  rebellious  in 
any  way,  but  only  to  continue  to  live  our 
lives  in  our  own  environment.  ":  and 

Whereas  this  policy  led  to  the  shooting 
death  of  Saul  Mkhize  by  the  security  police 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  should  comply  with  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  ending  the 
"blackspot"  policy  and  allowing  relocated 
South  Africans  to  remain  in  or  return  to 
their  legally  acquired  land  and  residences: 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  continue  its  policy  of  not  recognizing 
the  sovereignty  or  independence  of  the  so- 
called  "homelands": 

(3)  at  such  times  that  any  "homeland"  of- 
ficial applies  for  a  visa  for  travel  to  the 
United  Stales,  no  such  visa  should  be  grant- 
ed to  such  official  unless  such  official  holds 
a  passport  which  is  recognized  as  valid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States:  and 

(4)  the  President  and  his  representatives 
should  convey  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  new  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  should 
cease  its  "blackspot "  policy  of  forcibly 
removing  black  South  Africans  from 
their  legally  acquired  residences  and 
relocating  them.  This  new  resolution 
is  essentially  the  same  as  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  45  which  I  intro- 
duced on  June  15.  The  new  resolution 
contains  technical  changes  and  the 
third  resolved  clause  has  been  modi- 
fied to  clarify  its  meaning.  The  intent 
of  the  third  resolved  clause  is  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  does  not  give 
any  measure  of  recognition  to  the  so- 
called  independence  of  these  South 
African-created  homelands  by  grant- 
ing visas  to  'homeland"  officials  on  a 
"homelands "  passport.  We  do  not 
intend  to  prohibit  all  travel  to  the 
United  States  by  officials  of  the  home- 
lands, either  those  which  have  been 
declared  independent  by  South  Africa 
or  those  which  have  not.  However,  we 
do  want  to  insist  that  no  U.S.  visa  be 
granted  to  any  such  official  luiless 
such  official  holds  a  passport  which  is 
recognized  as  valid  by  the  Goverrmient 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  the  new 
language  of  the  third  resolved  removes 


any  ambiguities  which  may  have  been 
present  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 45. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  195— 

BUDGET  WAIVER  RELATING 
TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
1009 

Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  195 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a>  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1009.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  1009  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new- 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  the  appropri- 
ate date  required  under  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  congressional  consideration  of 
statutory  authority  for  the  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

S.  1009  provides  an  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1984  of  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  reauthorization  of  the  Federal 
Physicians  Comparability  Allowances  Pro- 
gram, first  authorized  in  1978. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  196— 

BUDGET  WAIVER  RELATING 
TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
1513 

Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  196 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c> 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1513.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  1513  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  the  appropri- 
ate date  required  under  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  congressional  consideration  of 
statutory  authority  for  the  National  Histor- 
ical Publications  and  Records  Commission. 

S.  1513  provides  an  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1984  of  $4,000,000,  as  part  of  a 
five-year  reauthorization  totaling 

$23,000,000. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  197- 

BUDGET  WAIVER  RELATING 
TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
242 

Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 


tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  197 
Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  S.  242,  to  provide 
additional  authorizations  for  labor  intensive 
programs,  to  provide  additional  provisions 
for  the  dislocated  workers  program  under 
Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  to  promote  employment  and  training 
for  "recipients  of  federally  financed  unem- 
ployment benefits,  to  provie  procurement 
targeting  in  labor  surplus  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  be- 
cause S.  242  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
which  would  first  become  available  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  such  bill  was  not  reported 
prior  to  the  date  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  for  such  authorizations. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  such  date,  and  the  enactment  of 
S.  242  is  necessary  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  unemployed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  198-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  EXPORT  OF 
NUCLEAR  REACTOR  COMPO- 
NENTS 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr,  Riegle, 
Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  submit- 
ted a  resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  198 


Whereas  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
United  States  foreign  policy: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  along  with 
117  nations,  is  a  party  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty: 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1978  passed  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  which  is  de- 
signed to  esUblish  guidelines  for  the  export 
of  nuclear  materials  and  technology: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  India  has 
made  an  urgent  request  to  the  United 
States  for  nuclear  reactor  components  for 
its  nuclear  power  station  at  Tarapur: 

Whereas  India  is  not  a  party  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  has  not 
agreed  to  place  iU  nuclear  facilities  under 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards; ,    T    J- 

Whereas  the  Government  of  India  con- 
ducted a  nuclear  explosion  in  1974  and  has 
refused  to  rule  out  future  nuclear  tests: 

Whereas  there  have  been  reports  indicat- 
ing that  the  Government  of  India  is  prepar- 
ing for  another  nuclear  test,  which  would 
require  a  cutoff  of  United  States  nuclear  ex- 
ports under  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 

Act' 

Whereas  in  order  to  provide  the  requested 
nuclear  reactor  components  to  India  the 
President  may  have  to  waive  the  require- 
ment for  such  a  cutoff  of  United  States  nu- 
clear exports: 

Whereas  the  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  and  India 
provides  that  nuclear  facilities  supplied  by 
the  United  States  to  India  shall  be  subject 
to  international  safeguards:  and 

Whereas  this  agreement  expires  m  1993 
and  India  has  not  agreed  to  extend  its  safe- 


guard provisions  in  perpetuity;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  not  export  or  help  arrange  for  other 
countries  to  export  nuclear  reactor  compo- 
nents for  the  nuclear  power  station  at  Tara- 
pur India,  unless  the  Government  of  India 
provides  to  the  United  States  Government 
stronger  nuclear  nonproliferation  guaran- 
tees. These  guarantees  should  include,  at  a 
minimum— 

( 1 )  reliable  assurances  by  the  Government 
of  India  that  it  is  not  engaged  in  a  program 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  and  will  not  ex- 
plode additional  nuclear  devices;  and 

(2)  agreement  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  extend  the  safeguards  provisions  in  the 
United  States-Indian  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  in  perpetuity. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  along  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  John  Glenn,  to  submit  a  reso- 
lution which  reaffirms  the  commit- 
ment to  the  United  States  to  halting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
resolution,  which,  in  addition  to  Sena- 
tor Glenn,  has  been  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Proxmire,  Hart,  Humphrey, 
Helms,  Pressler,  Riegle,  and  Ford, 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
we  should  not  export  or  help  arrange 
for  other  countries  to  export  nuclear 
reactor  components  to  India  for  its  nu- 
clear power  station  at  Tarapur  unless 
India  provides  us  with  stronger  non- 
proliferation  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution.  From 
among  the  most  conservative  Members 
of  our  body  to  the  most  liberal,  this 
resolution,  which  has  only  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Members  a 
day  or  two  ago,  has  already  attracted  a 
number  of  most  meaningful  cospon- 

sors. 

This  response  springs,  of  course, 
from  the  recognition  that  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  stop.  Otherwise,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  our  lifetime  we 
will  indeed  see  the  detonation  of  one 
of  those  weapons. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  a  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween the  superpowers  is  very  remote, 
in  my  judgment.  Both  sides  are  simply 
too  powerful.  But  if  nuclear  weapons 
proliferate  among  many  nations,  as 
they  have  begun  to,  and  if  we  are  not 
able  to  control  and  contain  the  spread 
of  nuclear  technology,  we  indeed  are 
going  to  be  heading  down  the  road  to 
trouble. 

India  has  made  an  urgent  request  to 
the  United  States  for  spare  parts  for 
its  nuclear  plant  at  Tarapur.  The 
problem  at  Tarapur  is  that  its  nuclear 
fuel  has  deteriorated  and  has  contami- 
nated the  plant's  coolant.  There  have 
been  reports  that  workers  in  some 
areas  of  the  plant  are  being  exposed  to 
high  levels  of  radiation.  It  is  not  cer- 


tain whether  the  spare  parts  India  has 
requested  from  the  United  States,  plus 
decontamination  procedures,  will  be 
adequate  to  solve  Tarapur's  problem. 

In  any  event,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  informed  the  Indians  that 
it  will  make  sure  they  receive  the  nec- 
essary parts  for  the  plant,  either  from 
the  United  States  or  from  alternative 
suppliers  in  Europe  and  Japan.  While 
I  can  understand  the  administration's 
desire  to  be  responsive  to  India's  re- 
quest, I  also  think  we  should  gain 
meaningful  concessions  from  India  on 
the  issue  of  nuclear  nonproliferation 
before  we  rush  to  help  them  get  the 
nuclear  components  they  want. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  are 
introducing  states  that  two  of  those 
concessions  should  be  the  following: 

First,  the  Government  of  India 
should  be  required  to  assure  us  that  it 
is  not  engaged  in  a  program  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  and  will  not  explode 
another  nuclear  device.  India  detonat- 
ed a  nuclear  explosion  in  1974  and  has 
refused  to  rule  out  further  nuclear 
tests.  In  fact,  it  has  recently  been  re- 
ported that  India  could  be  making 
preparation  for  a  second  nuclear  test 
at  the  Rajasthan  Desert  test  site. 
Given  the  threat  that  Pakistan  may  be 
attempting  to  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  have  reason  to  worry  that  fur- 
ther nuclear  testing  by  India  may  not 
be  consistent  with  its  pledge  to  use  nu- 
clear power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Further,  under  the  terms  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-I»roliferation  Act  of  1978, 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  policy,  the  United  States 
may  not  export  nuclear  parts  or  tech- 
nology to  any  nonnuclear  weapons 
state  engaged  in  nuclear  explosive  ac- 
tivities. The  President  may  waive  this 
prohibition,  subject  to  congressional 
veto. 

To  date,  the  administration  has  not 
indicated  whether  President  Reagan 
will  use  his  waiver  authority  in  this 
case.  If  he  does.  Congress  veto  power 
is,  of  course,  in  serious  doubt  due  to 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling 
against  the  legislative  veto.  It  is  there- 
fore important  for  the  Senate  to  speak 
out  on  this  issue  in  advance.  Our  reso- 
lution does  just  that. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion states  that  as  another  condition 
for  receiving  the  spare  parts,  India 
should  agree  to  extend  the  safeguards 
provision  in  the  United  States-Indian 
nuclear  cooperation  agreement  in  per- 
petuity. Although  the  United  States- 
Indian  agreement  first  initiated  in 
1963  provides  for  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  U.S.- 
supplied  nuclear  facilities  in  India, 
this  agreement  lapses  in  1993. 

The  United  States  interprets  the 
agreement  to  mean  that  the  safe- 
guards provision  extends  in  perpetui- 
ty, but  the  Indians  contend  that  all 
provisions  of  the  agreement  lapse  in 
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1993.  If  we  want  to  make  sure  the  nu- 
clear installation  at  Tarapur,  one  we 
supplied,  remains  safeguarded  indefi- 
nitely we  must  apply  whatever  lever- 
age we  have  on  India  now.  This  is  the 
message  of  our  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  items  men- 
tioned in  this  resolution,  India's  plan 
for  another  nuclear  test  and  its  dis- 
agreement with  us  over  the  nuclear  co- 
operation agreement,  are  hardly  the 
only  disputes  we  have  with  India  on 
the  nonproliferation  issue.  We  have 
chosen  these  two  because  sooner  or 
later  India  must  piake  these  conces- 
sions if  the  United  States  is  to  legally 
cooperate  with  India  in  the  nuclear 
field. 

As  I  have  already  noted.  U.S.  nuclear 
exports  are  forbidden  under  the 
NNPA  to  any  nonnuclear  state  in- 
volved in  nuclear  explosive  activities. 
In  addition,  the  NNPA  requires  that 
U.S.  nuclear  spare  parts  be  exported 
only  to  safeguarded  facilities.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  all  we  are  really 
asking  India  to  do  is  allow  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  its  own  nonpro- 
liferation law. 

However,  the  resolution  does  not  say 
at  all  that  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
these  two  conditions.  We  should  as  a 
matter  of  policy  require  that  India 
accept  IAEA  safeguards  on  all  nuclear 
installations,  not  just  the  one  at  Tara- 
pur. In  addition,  we  could  require  that 
India  not  reprocess  spent  fuel  from  a 
U.S.-supplied  facility  without  our  con- 
sent, a  position  India  does  not  now 
accept. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  that  pro- 
duces Plutonium,  a  material  that  can 
be  used  to  make  a  nuclear  weapon. 
But  again.  Mr.  President,  our  resolu- 
tion does  not  require  these  last  steps  I 
have  mentioned,  although  neither 
does  it  preclude  them.  So  we  are  ap- 
proaching it  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  lately  been 
considerable  public  attention  focused 
on  the  issue  of  strategic  nuclear  arms 
control.  I  certainly  share  the  concern 
felt  by  the  countless  Americans  about 
the  nuclear  arms  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  need  for 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
reduce  their  nuclear  arsenals,  but  I 
think  there  is  another  important 
aspect  of  the  nuclear  arms  question 
which  often  gets  lost  in  all  the  discus- 
sion about  the  nuclear  freeze,  the 
build  down,  and  other  proposals  for 
strategic  arms  control.  That  is  the 
issue  of  nuclear  proliferation.  That  is 
an  issue  that  should  not  get  lost. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
resumes  it  consideration  of  the  various 
arms  control  proposals  now  pending 
before  it,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
urging  the  United  States  to  continue 


to  press  forward  on  the  nonprolifera- 
tion front. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Glenn  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  speaking  out  on  the  export 
of  nuclear  spare  parts  to  Tarapur.  In 
this  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  global  nonproliferation 
system  at  one  of  its  weakest  points. 
We  must  not  allow  this  opportunity  to 
slip  away. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  thank  Senator  Glenn  and  his  staff 
for  their  cooperation  on  this  issue. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  nonproliferation  field  for 
many  years.  I  was  pleased  to  vote  with 
him  in  1980  when  he  tried  to  stop  for 
the  Carter  administration  from  ship- 
ping nuclear  fuel  to  India  despite  the 
latter's  failure  to  place  all  its  nuclear 
facilities  under  safeguards.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  in  the 
future  on  the  vital  and  underpubli- 
cized  question  of  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Stop 
This  Nuclear  Sale.  "  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  22,  1983, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  22,  1983) 

Stop  This  Nuclear  Sale 

(By  Rudy  Boschwitz) 

Although  the  debate  about  strategic  nu- 
clear arms  control  has  dominated  the  news 
lately,  the  Reagan  administration  now  has 
Ijefore  it  a  true  'test  case"  in  a  less  publi- 
cized area  of  the  nuclear  arms  question— nu- 
clear proliferation.  This  case.  India's  re- 
quest for  reactor  components  for  nuclear 
plan:  at  Tarapur  (a  city  just  north  of 
Bombay)  is  important  for  two  reasons. 

First  and  foremost  the  manner  in  which 
the  U.S.  government  responds  to  the  Indian 
request  will  reveal  the  strength  of  our  com- 
mitment to  halting  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Second,  this  case  demon- 
strates the  potential  impact  on  U.S.  nonpro- 
liferation policy  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  legislative  veto. 

India  has  made  an  urgent  request  to  the 
administration  for  component  parts  for  two 
reactors  at  Tarapur  that  have  developed  se- 
rious radiation  leaks.  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  administration  to  honor 
this  request  without  violating  U.S.  nonpro- 
liferation laws.  This  law,  the  so-called  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1976  contains  a  provision  banning 
exports  of  nuclear  material  to  countries  "en- 
gaged in  activities  .  .  .  having  direct  signifi- 
cance for  the  manufacture  or  acquisition  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices  .  .  ."  The  problem 
is  that  there  have  been  strong  hints  that 
India  could  be  preparing  for  a  second  nucle- 
ar test,  and  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
has  in  fact  refused  to  rule  out  further  nucle- 
ar testing. 

India  first  exploded  a  nuclear  device  in 
1974.  calling  it  a  "peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sion." However.  Pakistan,  with  which  India 
has  l)een  in  deep  dispute  for  over  three  dec- 
ades, does  not  see  it  quite  that  way.  Many 
proliferation   experts   fear   that   the   Paki- 


stanis are-clandestinely  acquiring  their  own 
bomb-making  capability. 

Under  NNPA.  the  president  may  waive  the 
prohibition  against  unclear  exports  to  India, 
but  Congress  may  overturn  this  decision  by 
passing  a  concurrent  resolution  within  60 
days  of  his  action.  However,  the  congres- 
sional veto  power  granted  to  Congress  in  the 
NNPA,  and  many  other  laws,  could  now  be 
invalidated  by  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  against  the  legislative  veto.  The  un- 
certainty here  is  the  breadth  of  the  courts 
decision:  the  case  involved  a  one-house  veto, 
while  the  NNPA  provides  that  both  houses 
of  Congress  must  vote  to  block  a  presiden- 
tial action. 

The  NNPA's  two-house  veto  was  a  useful 
nonproliferation  tool  three  years  ago  when 
Congress  nearly  succeeded  in  blocking  an- 
other ill-advised  nuclear  export  deal  to 
India  by  another  administration.  The  facts 
of  the  case  were  these:  under  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  of  1970. 
signed  by  115  nations  including  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  nuclear 
"have"  nations  agreed  to  supply  the  nuclear 
"have-not"  nations  with  nuclear  technology 
for  p)eaceful  purposes  in  return  for  a  pledge 
from  the  non-nuclear  states  to  forgo  the  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons  and  submit  all 
their  nuclear  facilities  to  periodic  inspec- 
tions by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  an  arm  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  inspections  are  called  full-scope  safe- 
guards. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  countries  that 
are  major  proliferation  risk— India,  Paki- 
stan, South  Africa.  Brazil  and  Argentina  to 
name  several— have  not  signed  the  treaty. 

In  order  to  exert  pressure  on  these  coun- 
tries to  allow  inspection  of  all  their  facili- 
ties. Congress  passed  the  NNPA,  which  in 
addition  to  the  provision  previously  men- 
tioned, contains  another  provision  banning 
nuclear  exports  to  countries  that  do  not 
accept  IAEA  safeguards  on  all  their  facili- 
ties. 

In  1980.  President  Carter  wanted  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  nuclear  fuel  to  India  even 
though  the  Indians  do  not  accept  full-scope 
IAEA  safeguards.  Carter  exercised  his  au- 
thority to  waive  this  ban  granted  to  him  by 
the  NNPA.  Although  the  House  voted  re- 
soundingly. 298-98.  to  overturn  the  waiver, 
the  Senate  upheld  Carter's  action  in  a  close 
vote,  48-46.  On  this  vote  I  was  pleased  to 
join  forces  with  my  colleague.  Sen.  John 
Glenn,  who  led  the  fight  against  the  fuel 
exports.  Too  bad  we  lost. 

With  our  veto  power  now  in  doubt,  it  is  all 
the  more  important  for  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress to  speak  out  loudly  and  try  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  on  the  proliferation 
issue.  Regarding  India's  current  request  for 
reactor  parts,  the  administration  should  not 
provide  India  with  the  parts  it  needs,  nor 
should  it  arrange  for  other  countries  to  do 
.so.  Instead,  it  should  try  to  persuade  all  the 
major  nuclear  suppliers— mainly  ourselves 
and  our  European  allies— to  withhold  parts 
from  the  Indians  until  they:  <1)  make  it 
clear  that  they  are  not  planning  another 
nuclear  test  and  (2)  accept  full-scope  IAEA 
safeguards.  If  we  who  are  already  in  the  nu- 
clear business,  either  for  civilian  or  military 
purpo.ses,  are  really  serious  about  wanting 
to  stop  proliferation,  this  is  the  kind  of 
bold,  forceful  step  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  take. 

We  must  recognize  that  what  drives  coun- 
tries like  India  and  Pakistan  to  join  the  nu- 
clear club  is  not  some  perverse  affection  for 
nuclear  weapons  but  a  much  more  human 
emotion-fear.  They  are  afraid  for  their  se- 
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curity  in  a  hostile  world.  Just  as  our  concern 
about  Soviet  military  power  and  our  desire 
to  deter  its  use  against  us  forces  us  to 
deploy  nuclear  weapons.  Therefore,  it  is 
vital  that  we  strengthen  the  international 
nonproliferation  system,  or  regime,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  so  that  frightened  coun- 
tries will  come  to  trust  it  as  a  way  of  remov- 
ing the  nuclear  terror. 

On  June  7.  1981.  Israeli  fighter-bombers 
executed  the  first  overt  military  attack  in 
history  on  a  nuclear  facility,  destroying 
Iraq's  Osirak  research  reactor.  The  Israelis 
acted  because  they  did  not  trust  the  peace- 
ful intentions  of  a  nuclear  program  being 
developed  by  an  uncompromising  enemy 
and  because  they  had  an  equal  distrust  for 
the  international  nonproliferation  regime. 
While  many  expressed  alarm  and  outrage 
that  military  force  was  used  to  resolve  this 
question.  I  think  the  Israelis  did  us  all  a 
favor  by  reminding  us  of  our  responsibility 
to  countries  afraid  of  a  nuclear  threat  from 
hostile  neighbors. 

We  can  exercise  that  responsibility  by 
taking  a  tough  stand  on  the  export  of  com- 
ponent parts  to  India.  If  we  are  not  willing 
to  take  this  type  of  action  both  now  and  in 
the  future,  we  should  not  be  surprised  when 
another  Osirak-style  raid  occurs  by  some 
other  threatened  nation,  or.  worse  still, 
when  one  of  these  countries  actually  uses  a 
nuclear  weapon  against  an  adversary.  We 
have  the  power  to  prevent  these  horrible 
outcomes;  the  question  is.  do  we  have  the 
will? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  file  statements 
on  this  resolution  during  the  course  of 
the  day  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  that 
their  statements  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   GLENN.    Mr.    President,   I   am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Boschwitz  in 
submitting  this  resolution  concerning 
our    nuclear    nonproliferation    policy 
toward  India  and  its  relation  to  the 
shipment  of  spare  parts  for  the  nucle- 
ar reactors  at  Tarapur.  Once  again,  we 
are  faced  with  an  important  decision 
that     will     determine     whether     the 
United  States  intends  to  live  up  to  its 
nonproliferation     commitments     and 
the   spirit    of    its   laws    in    this    area. 
Three  years  ago.  the  previous  adminis- 
tration failed  the  first  real  test  of  its 
nonproliferation    policy    when    Presi- 
dent Carter  made  the  decision  to  send 
fuel  to  Tarapur  despite  the  refusal  of 
the  Indians  to  accept  full-scope  safe- 
guards on  their  nuclear  facilities  as  re- 
quired under  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration Act  of  1978.  The  House  by  a  2- 
to-1    margin,   voted   to   overturn   the 
President's  decision,   and  the  Senate 
came  within  two  votes  of  doing  the 
same.  Only  one  of  two  pending  ship- 
ments was  then  sent,  with  the  second 
one   scheduled   to   be   delivered   at   a 
later     time.     The     main     arguments 
against  the  shipment  were  that  the  In- 
dians had  in  the  past  refused  to  abide 
by  clear  U.S.  understandings  about  the 
1963  United  States/India  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
a  heavy-water  sale  agreement  between 


the  United  States  and  India  in  1956. 
Despite    being    told    by    the    United 
States  that  the  use  of  our  heavy  water 
in  a  nuclear  explosives  program  would 
be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
sale    agreement,    the    Indians    went 
ahead  and  used  our  material  in  the  re- 
actor that  produced  the  plutonium  for 
their   1974  nuclear  explosion.   Subse- 
quently,   after    the    passage    of    the 
NNPA.  the  Indians  refused  to  abide  by 
the  full-scope  safeguards  criterion  for 
U.S.  exports  to  nonweapon  States.  The 
previous  administration  argued  that  if 
we  did  not  send  fuel  for  Tarapur  we 
risked  having  the  Indians  claim  that 
we   had   abrogated  the   agreement— a 
claim,  incidentally,  that  would  be  false 
since   the   Indians   agreed   in   a    1971 
amendment  to  the  1963  agreement  to 
abide    by    all    our    export    laws— and 
might   then  remove  safeguards  from 
previous  U.S.  exports  including  the  ac- 
cumulated spent  fuel. 

To  the  amazement  of  some,  after  the 
fight  over  the  fuel  shipment  was  re- 
solved, the  Indians  began  claiming 
publicly  that  they  would  have  the 
right  to  remove  safeguards  from  Tara- 
pur after  the  United  States-India 
agreement  expired  in  1993.  They  also 
began  claiming  publicly  that  they 
have  the  right  to  reprocess  U.S.-origin 
spent  fuel  without  our  permission, 
even  though  the  United  States-India 
agreement  clearly  calls  for  "a  joint  de- 
termination on  safeguardability"  of 
the  proposed  reprocessing  facility 
before  any  extraction  of  plutonium 
from  U.S.-origin  spent  fuel  can  be 
processed.  Such  a  joint  determination 
has  never  been  made. 

In  response  to  news  reports  suggest- 
ing that  the  Indians  were  seeking  to 
terminate  the  agreement,  I  wrote  to 
the  President  on  February  5.  1981. 
suggesting  that  if  the  Indians  wish  to 
terminate  their  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  we  should  accommo- 
date them  with  the  understanding 
that  such  termination  does  not  relieve 
them  of  any  obligation  with  respect  to 
either  continued  safeguarding  of  the 
reactors  and  the  spent  fuel  or  U.S. 
prior  consent  on  the  reprocessing  of 
U.S.-origin  spent  fuel.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  and  the  reply 
from  the  White  House  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes. 
Washington,  DC,  February  5,  1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Recent  press  reports 
indicate  that  the  Indian  government  is  pro- 
posing an  amicable  end  to  its  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  in  nuclear  matters  with  the 
United  States.  This  issue  has  been  an  irri- 
tant   in    U.S.-Indian    relations    since    1974 


when  the  Indians  exploded  a  nuclear  device 
using  plutonium  obtained  from  an  unsafe- 
guarded  Canadian  research  reactor  in  which 
U.S.  heavy-water  was  emplaced. 

In  an  aide-memoire  delivered  by  the  U.S. 
Stale  Department  to  India  four  years  earli- 
er, the  U.S.  position  was  made  clear  that  we 
would  consider  use  of  our  materials  for  nu- 
clear explosive  purposes  as  a  contravention 
of  the  terms  under  which  the  material  was 
supplied.  Nonetheless,  India  proceeded  with 
the  explosion.  That  action  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  influenced  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
pass  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of 
1978  which  provides  that  except  for  Presi- 
dential intervention,  no  U.S.  nuclear  materi- 
als would  be  exported  to  any  non-weapon 
state  which  refuses  to  accept  full-scope  safe- 
guards on  its  nuclear  facilities. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  111 
non- weapons  states,  in  return  for  receiving 
cooperation  from  nuclear  suppliers,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.,  have  accepted  full-scope  safe- 
guards by  virtue  of  their  adherence  to  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  To  send  materials 
to  nonsigners  such  as  India,  who  refuse  to 
honor  this  export  criterion,  is  to  undermine 
the  Treaty. 

The  Indian  issue  is  a  complex  one  involv- 
ing subtle  legal  arguments  regarding  the  ob- 
ligations  of   both    the   United   Slates   and 
India  under  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
and  the  Fuel  Contract  pursuant  thereto.  It 
is  not  my  intent  lo  reiterate  all  those  argu- 
ments. They  were  exhaustively  examined 
during  the  Senate  debate  last  fall  on  Presi- 
dent Carter's  decision  to  send  the  fuel,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  you  at 
length    at    your   convenience.    Rather,   the 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you  that 
if  the  official  Indian  attitude  on  the  reproc- 
essing of  U.S.-origin  spent  fuel  at  Tarapur  is 
as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1981  (and  my  staff  has  been  told  by 
a  State   Department  spokesman   that  the 
quotes    do    represent    official    Indian    atti- 
tudes), then  a  significant  part  of  the  ration- 
ale used  to  justify  sending  the  fuel  has  been 
undercut.   During   the  Senate   debate,   the 
proponents  of  the  shipment  argued  that  the 
shipment  was  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  Indians  could  not  claim  breach-of- 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales.  In 
that  way,  it  was  argued,  the  safeguards  on 
the  spent  fuel  at  Tarapur  and  on  the  reac- 
tor itself  would  be  maintained,  and  we  could 
prevent  the  Indians  from  reprocessing  the 
spent  fuel  since  U.S.  permission  is  required 
under    the    Agreement.    Those    arguments 
played  a  large  part  in  convincing  the  Senate 
by  a  vole  of  48-46.  to  uphold  the  President's 
decision.  I  argued  against  the  decision  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Indians  had  not  shown 
good  faith  with  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  the  discharge  of  Indian  obligations  under 
the  previous  heavy-water  sales  agreement: 
that  India  had  refused  to  accept  full-scope 
safeguards  as  required  under  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  (NNPA)  of  1978:  that 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  had  reiterated  that 
the  Indians  would  mount  nuclear  explosions 
whenever  they  fell  it  was  in  their  national 
interest:  and  that  it  would  be  damaging  to 
the  U.S.  lo  fail  the  first  substantive  test  of 
the  NNPA. 

The  Post  article  quotes  Dr.  V.  N.  Meckoni. 
Director  of  the  Tarapur  Nuclear  Safety 
Group,  as  saying  "There  is  no  question  of 
permission  from  the  U.S.  for  the  reprocess- 
ing of  Tarapur  fuel.  The  fuels  belongs  to 
us. "  This  suggests  that,  despite  our  bending 
over  backwards  in  order  lo  show  good  will 
toward  India  in  the  nuclear  area,  the  Indi- 
ans may  be  prepared  to  violate  the  Agree- 
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ment  for  Cooperation  and  separate  out  Plu- 
tonium from  the  spent  fuel  at  Tarapur 
without  our  permission. 

If  the  Indians  take  such  action,  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  publicly  took  a  large  step  backwards 
in  Its  nonproliferation  stance  to  placate  the 
Indians  only  to  t>e  sut>sequently  and  rudely 
thrust  aside.  This  is  hardly  likely  to  en- 
hance American  prestige  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  most  desirable  and 
appropriate  for  the  President  to  issue  a 
strong  statement  regarding  the  United 
States'  attitude  on  the  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  on  the  United  States' 
determination  not  to  knuckle  under  to  the 
threats  of  other  countries  that  demand  the 
export  of  our  nuclear  materials  without  sat- 
isfying the  export  criteria  in  our  laws. 

If  the  Indians  wish  an  amicable  end  to  our 
nuclear  fuel  contract  rather  than  satisfying 
the  legal  export  conditions  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  misuse  of  nuclear  materials.  I  feel 
we  should  accommodate  them  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  termination  of  the  con- 
tract does  not  relieve  them  of  any  obligation 
with  respect  to  either  the  continued  safe- 
guarding of  the  reactors  and  the  spent  fuel 
or  U.S.  prior  consent  on  the  reprocessing  of 
U.S.-origin  spent  fuel. 

The  Tarapur  shipment  approved  last  year 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  only  one  of 
which  has  been  sent.  In  light  of  the  Indian 
statements  I  urge  that  you  withhold  send- 
ing the  second  part  of  the  shipment  until 
appropriate  assurances  are  received  from 
the  Indians  regarding  the  future  disposition 
of  our  spent  fuel  and  the  maintenance  of 
safeguards. 

Finally.  I  continue  to  hold  to  the  position 
that  the  issue  in  the  Tarapur  case  is  not 
what  we  can  or  cannot  prevent  the  Indians 
from  doing.  Their  large,  unsafeguarded.  in- 
digenous program  will  eventually  dwarf  the 
Tarapur  program  in  terms  of  production  of 
weapons-usable  materials.  The  issue,  rather, 
concerns  the  impact  that  our  decisions  in 
this  area  will  have  on  other  nations.  If  the 
most  flagrant  nuclear  violator  can  obtain 
nuclear  materials  with  no  concessions,  the 
message  to  the  signatories  of  the  NPT  is 
that  the  political  commitment  they  made  in 
order  to  receive  nuclear  assistance  has  been 
devalued.  An  equally  unfortunate  message 
is  also  sent  to  those  countries  that  may  be 
going  down  the  path  of  developing  a  weap- 
ons option  themselves  and  to  suppliers  who 
may  be  aiding  them  to  do  so.  We  should  be 
resolute  in  our  determination  not  to  engage 
in  nuclear  trade  with  countries  that  are  un- 
willing to  allow  effective  full-scope  safe- 
guards on  their  nuclear  fsu^ilities.  To  do  oth- 
erwise is  to  guarantee  failure  in  obtaining 
international  consensus  on  strengthening 
and  tightening  the  international  safeguards 
system. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  Glenn. 

Department  or  State. 
Washington.  DC.  Apnl  17.  1981. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Glenn:  The  White  House 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter 
about  the  future  of  US  nuclear  cooperation 
with  India.  We  recognize  your  longstanding 
commitment  to  non-proliferation  and  appre- 
ciate having  your  views  on  the  India  issue  at 
this  stage. 

As  you  know  the  Administration  has  been 
actively  reviewing  the  situation  with  a  view 


to  deciding  on  a  course  of  action  that  best 
serves  our  non-proliferation  and  foreign 
policy  interests.  I  understand  that  you  have 
been  briefed  by  State  Department  officials 
to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  developments  in 
a  number  of  areas  of  non-proliferation  con- 
cern, including  India.  As  you  can  appreciate, 
therefore,  our  discussions  atwut  the  US- 
India  nuclear  relationship  are  at  a  very  deli- 
cate stage. 

-While  I  cannot  at  this  point  predict  the 
outcome  of  this  review  or  of  related  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Government,  this  is  a  matter  of  high  priori- 
ty to  which  we  will  be  devoting  considerable 
attention  on  the  weeks  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Alvin  Paul  Drischler, 
Action  Assistant  Secretary 
/or  Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, these  conditions  were  ignored 
when  the  United  States  subsequently 
allowed  the  Indians  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment for  a  new  fuel  contract  with  the 
French  for  Tarapur.  Despite  the  histo- 
ry of  contentiousness  on  key  points 
concerning  safeguards,  the  United 
States  did  not  insist  upon  clarification 
of  these  points  prior  to  giving  its  ap- 
proval of  the  French/Indian  agree- 
ment. In  particular,  the  United  States 
did  not  insist  that  the  French/Indian 
agreement  assure  that  perpetual  safe- 
guards shall  apply  to  the  fuel  provided 
by  France;  did  not  assure  that  safe- 
guards shall  apply  to  any  material  de- 
rived from  French-supplied  fuel  and  to 
any  facility  through  which  such  fuel 
passes;  and  did  not  assure  that 
French-supplied  fuel  cannot  be  reproc- 
essed without  a  joint  determination  on 
safeguardability  of  the  reprocessing 
facility  by  the  United  States,  the 
French,  and  the  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  the  French/Indian 
agreement,  the  Indians  will  receive 
fuel  for  Tarapur  without  having  to 
put  all  their  nuclear  facilities  under 
safeguards,  thus  escaping  a  major  aim 
of  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy  insti- 
tuted under  the  NNPA. 

Now.  after  all  this  history,  the  Indi- 
ans have  come  back  with  a  request  for 
the  United  States  to  ship  spare  parts 
for  the  Tarapur  reactors.  And  once 
again,  an  administration  has  seen  fit 
to  cave  in  t)efore  India's  demands 
without  requiring  the  least  quid  pro 
quo  in  return.  This  time,  the  argument 
for  shipment  of  nuclear  parts  is  based 
not  just  on  the  United  States/Indian 
Agreement  for  Cooperation,  but  also 
on  an  ostensible  desire  to  protect  both 
nuclear  plantworkers  at  Tarapur  who 
are  being  excessively  exposed  to  radi- 
ation, as  well  as  Indian  citizens  living 
near  the  Tarapur  reactors  who  could 
be  exposed  to  radiation  in  the  event  of 
an  accident. 

That  there  is  a  safety  problem  at  the 
Tarapur  reactors  is  beyond  question, 
but  whether  the  spare  parts  will  solve 
the  problem  us  another  matter  entire- 
ly. In  the  meantime,  sending  the  parts 
without  any  quid  pro  quo  will  put  the 
United  States  once  again  in  the  posi- 


tion of  having  its  nonproliferation 
policy  undermined  by  countries  with 
the  worst  records  since  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  went  into 
force  nearly  15  years  ago. 

Reports  that  activities,  including  the 
sinking  of  shafts,  are  proceeding  at 
the  Rajasthan  Desert  test  site  plus  the 
Indians'  steadfast  refusal  to  join  the 
NPT  or  to  put  their  entire  nuclear  pro- 
gram under  safeguards  renders  hollow 
the  claim  that  the  United  States 
would  be  forsaking  a  moral  obligation 
if  the  spare  parts  were  not  delivered. 

My  view  of  this  situation  was  con- 
veyed to  the  White  House  in  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  President  on  July  7.  1983. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  and  the  reply  by  the  White 
House  to  it  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Aftairs,  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolif- 
eration AND  Government  Proc- 
esses. 

Washington,  D.C.  July  7.  1983. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President;  I  was  recently  in- 
formed, first  via  a  wire  story  and  subse- 
quently through  official  channels,  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  has  made,  on  behalf 
of  your  administration,  a  commitment  to 
the  Indians  that  the  U.S.  will  aid  them  in 
obtaining  certain  spare  parts  for  the  Tara 
pur  reactors.  This  aid  will  take  the  form  of 
both  approving  the  transfer  of  such  parts 
from  third  parties,  and  exporting  directly  to 
India  those  parts  which  third  parties  cannot 
provide.  I  understand  that  extensive  discus- 
sions have  already  taken  place  with  Germa 
ny  and  Italy  on  the  possibility  of  those 
countries  supplying  at  least  some  of  the  de- 
sired equipment. 

My  views  on  this  were  recently  .solicited 
by  Secretary  Shultz  through  Senator  Percy. 
I  have  been  informed  that  a  cable  was  sent 
to  the  Secretary  informing  him  of  my  view, 
which  is  that  I  am  opposed  to  providing  the 
Indians  with  any  help  in  obtaining  these  re- 
actor items  as  long  as  the  Indians  maintain 
the  position  that  the  safeguards  principles 
of  "perpetuity"  and  "pursuit"  do  not  apply 
to  U.S.  exports  under  the  U.S./India  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  of  1963.  as  amended 
in  1971. 

I  believe  that,  in  aiding  the  Indian  nuclear 
program  under  present  circumstances,  the 
administration  is  making  a  grave  error  that 
will  undermine  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
regime  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Carter 
Administration  undid  its  own  policy  by 
sending  fuel  to  Tarapur  in  1980. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  written  to  you  about  this  issue 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  reiterate  their 
argumenU.  Rather,  because  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  transfer  of  spare  parts  is  a 
"safety"  and  humanitarian  issue  that 
should  override  nonproliferation  concerns,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  infor- 
mation suggesting  that  such  claims  are  mis- 
leading and  obscure  the  true  pricture  of  nu- 
clear safety  at  Tarapur. 

Nuclear  experts  in  your  administration 
have  told  my  staff  that  the  Tarapur  reac- 


tors are,  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  and 
independently  of  the  spare  parts,  much 
worse  than  the  worst  operating  plants  in 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  serious 
fuel  failures  in  the  past  few  years  in  which 
significant  amounts  of  radioactive  materials 
have  entered  the  primary  coolant  and  been 
deposited  in  pipes,  pumps,  valves,  and  other 
equipment,  thus  resulting  in  high  exposure 
levels  to  workers  (30-50  rems/hour  in  some 
areas  of  the  plant).  These  reactors  are  old 
and  do  not  represent  up-to-date  design. 
They  have  not  been  retrofitted  to  bring 
them  up  to  acceptable  safety  standards. 
Their  emergency  core  cooling  system 
(ECCS)  equipment  is  out-of-date  and  mar- 
ginal. Even  under  conditions  of  half  ix>wer 
operation,  these  reactors  release  amounts  of 
radioactive  materials  to  the  atmosphere 
that  are  100  times  greater  than  that  allowed 
under  U.S.  regulations. 

I  have  been  told  that  if  these  reactors  had 
been  operating  in  the  United  States,  the  Nu 
clear  Regulatory  Commission  would  have 
shut  them  down  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  only 
two  U.S.  reactors  of  this  design.  Dresden  I 
and  Humboldt  Bay,  were  permanently  shut 
down  a  few  years  ago  because  of  problems 
with  ECCS  equipment  and  fuel  element 
leakage  in  one  case  and  the  inability  to  meet 
new  seismic  requirements  in  the  other.  Nei- 
ther plant  had  to  face  the  new  safety  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  NRC  after  the 
Browns  Perry  fire  or  the  TMI  accident. 

The  twttom  line  of  this  litany,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  basic  safety  problems  of 
these  plants  appear  to  be  so  profound  that 
the  transfer  of  the  spare  parts  would  not 
adequately  address  them.  It  is  hard  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  Indian  workers 
at  Tarapur  would  continue  to  be  irradiated 
at  high  levels  even  if  the  parts  were  deliv- 
ered and  installed. 

It  thus  appears.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
relationship  of  the  spare  parts  to  the  status 
of  safety  at  Tarapur  is  analogous  to  the  re- 
lationship of  a  precancerous  wart  to  the 
health  of  a  terminally  ill  patient. 

Nonetheless,  some  would  argue  that  the 
U.S.  has  a  moral  obligation  to  do  all  it  rea- 
sonably can  to  ensure  that  its  exports,  in- 
cluding nuclear  reactors,  are  used  safely.  I 
don't  disagree  with  this  notion,  but  I  also 
believe  that  the  U.S.  has  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  legal  obligation  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
the  international  nonproliferation  regime, 
whose  failure  would  risk  many  more  lives  on 
this  earth  than  would  the  failure  of  the  re- 
actors at  Tarapur.  When  one  adds  to  this 
the  realization  that  the  Tarapur  reactors 
are  so  far  off  U.S.  safety  standards  that  it 
cannot  be  reliably  estimated  what  accidents 
might  happen  if  the  reactors  were  to  contin- 
ue to  operate  with  or  without  the  additional 
spare  parts,  the  case  for  the  shipment  of 
these  parts  in  the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
concession  by  the  Indians  on  safeguards 
evaporates. 

I  urge  you  to  reverse  the  administration's 
unilateral  concession  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
link  any  assistance  at  Tarapur  to  concrete 
Indian  actions  aimed  at  ensuring  the  reten- 
tion and  expansion  of  safeguards  within 
their  nuclear  program. 
Sincerely. 

John  Glenn. 
U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  28,  1983. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Glenn:  The  White  House 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July 
7,  1983  in  which  you  urged  the  President  to 
oppose  the  export  of  certain  spare  parts  to 
India  for  use  in  the  Tarapur  reactors. 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Shultz  during  his 
recent  visit  to  India  told  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment that  if  the  necessary  parts  were  not 
available  from  third  country  suppliers. 
President  Reagan  would  be  prepared  to  take 
the  appropriate  steps  to  see  that  they  could 
be  obtained  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
very  difficult  decision,  and  the  President's 
basic  concern  throughout  was  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people  working  at  the  re- 
actors and  living  nearby.  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  decision  was  reached  only  after 
very  long  and.  we  think,  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  aspects  of  the  case,  including 
many  of  the  same  facts  and  problems  you 
raised  in  your  letter.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  we  have  not  sacrificed  our  non-prolif- 
eration principles  in  making  this  accommo- 
dation. 

The  President  has  not  yet  decided  what 
specific  measures  will  be  taken  to  permit 
the  export  of  the  parts  to  India,  because  we 
are  waiting  to  find  out  exactly  how  many  of 
the  parts  will  be  available  from  third  coun- 
try suppliers.  We  will,  of  course,  keep  you 
fully  informed  of  developments  as  they 
occur. 

Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moore, 
Assistant  Secretary  .for  Legislative 

and  Inter-Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr,  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  Mr.  Powell  Moore's 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  President,  the 
White  House  does  not  dispute  the 
claims  made  in  my  letter  regarding  the 
safety  situation  at  Tarapur  and  the 
role  that  the  spare  parts  can  and 
cannot  play  in  alleviating  safety  con- 
cerns. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ  and  myself  is  a  very  simple 
expression  of  a  position  whose  reason- 
ableness I  challenge  anyone  to  deny.  It 
says  that  as  a  minimum  condition  for 
consideration  of  the  delivery  of  spare 
parts  to  Tarapur,  the  Indians  should 
give  reliable  assurances  that  they  are 
not  engaged  in  a  program  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons— and  that  includes 
"peaceful  nuclear  explosions"— and 
that  they  will  not  explode  additional 
nuclear  devices.  It  also  requires  that 
the  Government  of  India  extend  the 
safeguards  provisions  in  the  United 
States/Indian  Agreement  for  Nuclear 
Cooperation  in  perpetuity  so  that  safe- 
guards on  all  previous  U.S.  exports 
and  on  materials  derived  from  those 
exports  will  not  expire  with  the  expi- 
ration of  the  United  States/ Indian 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  the  United  States  stop  being 
spineless  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  around  the 
globe,  and  I  also  believe  it  is  time  that 
the  administration  began  paying 
closer  attention  to  the  spirit  of  our 


nonproliferation  laws  in  the  United 
States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution,  which  sends  a  clear 
message  to  the  President  that  he 
would  be  ill-advised  to  proceed  with 
the  proposal  to  aid  the  Indians  in  ob- 
taining the  spare  parts  for  Tarapur 
without  obtaining  substantial  conces- 
sions from  the  Indians  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  nonproliferation. 


RESOLUTION  199- 

WAIVER      RELATING 
CONSIDERATION    OF" 


SENATE 
BUDGET 
TO    THE 
H.R,  2840 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Res.  199 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2840.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  be- 
cause H.R.  2840  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  a  fiscal  year  and  was 
not  reported  on  or  before  May  15  of  that 
year,  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  H.R.  2840 
are  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  proceed  with  the  transfer  of  management 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  It  was  not  possible 
for  such  authorizations  to  have  been  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  prior  to  the  statutory 
deadline  for  such  authorizations  because  ne- 
gotiations regarding  the  transfer  had  not 
been  completed  at  the  time  of  the  deadline. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  201-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  USE  OF  CHEM- 
ICAL WARFARE  AGENTS  BY 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr 
Percy,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr 
Glenn.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr 
DoMENici.  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY.  Mrs.  Haw 
KINS.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr 
Cohen.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  MtniKowsKi)  sub 
mitted  the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Res.  201 

Whereas  the  accumulated  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in 
the  use  and/or  provision  of  chemical  war- 
fare agents  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan: 

Whereas  this  finding  is  based  upon  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  by  "other  governments  and 
international  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  governments  of 
Canada  and  France:  and. 

Whereas  such  activities  are  in  contraven- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements  signed  and 
ratified  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: Therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should  imme- 
diately seek  to: 

(a)  urge  that  other  governments  carefully 
assess  the  evidence  and.  where  possible,  con- 
duct their  own  independent  investigations 
of  suspected  chemical  warfare; 

(b)  assist  the  United  Nations  to  gain  un 
hindered  access  for  United  Nations  investi- 
gators to  areas  where  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  use  is  suspected;  and. 

(c)  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  the  strengthening  of  existing 
agreements  on  chemical,  biological  and 
toxin  weapons  so  as  to  provide  effective 
mechanisms  for  assuring  compliance,  to  in- 
clude provision  for  on-demand,  on-site  in- 
spection when  necessary. 

VELLOW  rain:  resolution  on  chemical  and 

TOXIN  warfare 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  offer  a  resolution  on  the  use 
and/or  provision  of  chemical  and 
toxin  warfare  agents  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Joining  me  as  principal  cospon- 
sor  is  Senator  Percy.  A  large  number 
of  other  Senators  have  joined  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  the  resolution,  in- 
cluding Senators  Dole.  Sarbanes. 
Glenn.  Pell,  Leahy,  DAmato.  Garn. 
Helms.  Domenici.  Zorinsky.  Haw- 
kins. Wilson,  Boschwitz,  Cohen, 
DoDD.  Bumpers,  Humphrey,  and  Mur- 

KOWSKI. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  which  I  chair  has 
held  a  series  of  hearings,  beginning  in 
1981,  on  the  suspected  use  and/or  pro- 
vision of  chemical  warfare  agents.  The 
tone  of  testimony  received  at  the  first 
hearing  in  November  1981,  and  at  the 
last  hearing  in  late  February  1983,  is 
dramatically  different.  Over  that  time 
period,  the  United  States  and  other 
governments— including  the  United 
Nations— have  intensified  their  efforts 
to  gather  evidence  on  reports  of  chem- 
ical warfare  in  Afghanistan  and  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  evidence  and  reports  have 
grown,  the  case  pointing  to  Soviet  cul- 
pability has  become  compelling.  We  in 
the  Senate  must  make  our  views 
known  on  this  unaccepts,ble  situation. 
The  victims  of  this  form  of  combat  are 
most  often  simply  peasants.  As  Dr. 
Amos  Townsend  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  pointed  out  in  tes- 
timony to  the  subcommittee  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1983.  the  vi  ry  yojng  and  the 
old  have  suffered  the  mo.st  from  chem- 
ical warfare. 

Let  me  note  that  while  opinion  on 
U.S.  Government  charges  of  chemical 
warfare  was  highly  divided  at  the  No- 
vember 1981  hearing,  the  new  body  of 
carefully  analyzed  evidence  has  con- 
vinced many  former  skeptics. 

Doubters  now  can  review  alternative 
sources  of  analysis  in  addition  to  that 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
two  extensive  reports  issued  in  March 
1982  amd  in  November  1983.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  has  issued  a  total  of 
four  reports  to  date.  Its  detailed  con- 
clusions have  swayed  the  thinking  of 
several  witnesses  who  testified  at  our 


hearing  in  February.  France  has  con- 
ducted its  own  investigation.  While 
the  French  Government  has  chosen 
not  to  release  a  report  at  this  time. 
Foreign  Minister  Claude  Cheysson  has 
stated  that  French  investigators  have 
confirmed  the  findings  made  by  the 
United  States.  Cheysson  delivered  this 
statement  in  Bangkok  on  March  26, 
1983.  The  Thai  Government  has 
adopted  a  parallel  view. 

The  United  Nations  has  investigated 
charges  brought  by  the  United  States 
on  the  uses  of  chemical  warfare  for 
several  years.  Unfortunately,  the  U.N. 
team's  efforts  have  been  hampered  by 
the  interference  of  a  senior  Soviet 
United  Nations  official  and  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos  to  cooperate.  Despite  these  obsta- 
cles, the  U.N.  investigatory  team  has 
produced  an  interim  report,  published 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  That  report 
provides  support  for  charges  that 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  are. 
indeed,  being  used  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  wake  of  growing  evidence 
that  chemical  warfare  agents  are 
being  employed,  the  U.N.s  member- 
ship voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  investigation  of  these 
illegal  and  inhumane  incidents.  We 
should  applaud  the  world  community 
for  acting  as  it  has,  despite  Soviet  and 
East  bloc  efforts  to  kill  the  investiga- 
tion. Moreover,  the  United  Nations, 
operating  through  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, has  moved  to  transfer  control 
away  from  the  Soviet  Undersecretary 
General  who  sought  to  block  the  proc- 
ess. Henceforth,  the  investigatory 
effort  will  come  under  the  direct  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  General.  This 
will  make  it  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to 
manipulate  the  process,  and  it  will 
assure  the  quick  and  impartial  consid- 
eration of  charges  of  chemcial  war- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
must  now  work  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  other  nations  to  assure 
that  U.N.  investigators  gain  unimped- 
ed access  to  the  areas  where  chemical 
warfare  is  reported. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
form  of  warfare  is  not  only  inhumane, 
but  it  is  also  outlawed  by  agreements 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  By  using 
and/or  providing  chemical  warfare 
agents,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  flagrant 
violation  of  arms  control  agreements: 
the  1925  Geneva  protocol  and  the  1972 
Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Con- 
vention. Such  action  threatens  the 
prospects  for  significant  arms  control. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  nuclear  destruction, 
we  must  have  such  accords,  and  all 
parties  to  international  agreements 
must  abide  by  their  terms. 

It  is  deplorable  to  find  that  many  of 
those  who  advocate  rapid  progress  at 
the  negotiating  table  are  silent  on 
these  treaty  violations.  Such  silence  in 
no  way  serves  the  interests  of  interna- 


tional security  and  of  progress 
through  negotiations.  If  arms  control 
agreements  are  to  have  value,  those 
who  break  treaties  must,  at  a  mini- 
mum, suffer  the  outrage  of  both  do- 
mestic and  international  opinion. 
Internationally,  this  situation  has  im- 
proved as  is  evident  by  the  Canadian 
and  French  findings  and  by  the  votes 
and  report  issued  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Other  governments  must  declare  their 
outrage.  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
our  assessments,  let  them  conduct 
their  own  independent  inquiries.  Do- 
mestically, those  who  wish  to  advance 
the  cause  of  arms  control  must  be  out- 
spoken on  these  incidents.  Silence 
does  not  serve  our  interests. 

At  the  last  hearing  on  this  issue,  en- 
titled 'Yellow  Rain:  The  Arms  Control 
Implications."  the  testimony  suggest- 
ed to  me  that  while  the  growing  evi- 
dence on  yellow  rain  should  make  us 
cautious  in  proceeding  with  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  proceed  toward  arms  control. 
What  is  needed  in  making  arms  con- 
trol effective  are  stringent  means  for 
verifying  compliance  with  treaties.  In 
the  case  of  the  1925  and  1972  agree- 
ments, there  are  no  such  verification 
provisions.  It  is  this  lack  of  verifica- 
tion requirements— including  onchal- 
lenge  rights  of  inspection— that  allows 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  to  con- 
tinue this  form  of  behavior  with  little 
check.  We  must  urge  that  verification 
requirements  for  these  accords  be 
strengthened. 

The  best  place  to  negotiate  such  ar- 
rangements is  within  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  That 
body  includes  representatives  from  the 
world's  developing  nations.  These  na- 
tions have  every  right  to  be  involved 
in  these  negotiations,  since  these  na- 
tions have  been  the  battleground  for 
the  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons. 

The  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons continues  to  this  day.  There  is 
little  to  indicate  a  reverse  in  this 
trend.  Today,  the  Acting  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions will  submit  recently  analyzed  evi- 
dence on  this  deadly  form  of  warfare 
to  the  Secretary  General.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  read  this  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  raised  by 
this  resolution  must  be  the  concern  of 
every  American  and  every  Senator. 
The  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons must  stop.  Protest  against  this  un- 
acceptable form  of  behavior  is  not  an 
issue  for  partisan  politics.  It  must  be 
everyone's  position  that  the  use  of 
yellow  rain  cease  immediately.  I  urge 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  to  make 
their  concerns  known  by  joining  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  be 
printed   in   the   Record:    The   report 
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being  submitted  to  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  together  with  the  letter  of 
transmission;  a  U.S.  Government 
paper  submitted  on  July  5,  1983.  to  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  on  proce- 
dures for  onsite  verification  of  a  chem- 
ical weapons  ban;  and  an  article  from 
Science  magazine  summarizing  the 
conclusions  of  the  United  States.  Ca- 
nadian, and  United  Nations  yellow 
rain  investigations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Government  Cover  Letter  to  U.S. 
Secretary  General— August  4.  1983 

The  Acting  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  the  honor 
to  submit  a  further  report  on  the  use  of 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  which  contains 
new  evidence  available  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  based  on  the  scientific  analysis  of  a 
series  of  blood  samples  drawn  from  victims 
of  earlier  toxic  attacks  in  Laos  that  were 
frozen  for  future  analysis,  as  well  as  blood 
samples  drawn  from  victims  of  a  toxic 
attack  in  Kampuchea  in  March  of  this  year. 

The  United  States,  over  the  past  three 
years,  has  submitted  a  series  of  reports  pre- 
senting the  evidence  in  detail  and  continues 
to  be  deeply  concerned  over  the  use  of 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  international  conventions  and 
international  law.  In  view  of  the  concerns  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations  as  expressed 
in  General  Assembly  resolutions  35/144C, 
36/96C.  37/98D,  and  37/98E.  and  in  view  of 
the  study  presently  being  conducted  under 
your  direction  on  means  of  dealing  with  al- 
legations of  use  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
toxin  weapons,  it  is  requested  that  the  en- 
closed report  be  circulated  at  an  early  date 
as  an  official  document  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Further  Report  on  Use  of  Chemical  and 
Toxin    Weapons— New    Evidence    Avail- 
able TO  THE  United  States 
The  United  States  continues   to  receive 
and  analyze  disturbing  evidence  and  reports 
of  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  warfare  agents 
in  Laos.  Kampuchea  and  Afhganistan.  The 
use  of  these  weapons  is  a  flagrant  contra- 
vention of  two  major  international  agree- 
ments and  customary  international  law. 

In  an  ongoing  effort  to  call  world  atten- 
tion to  the  problem,  and  to  secure  a  halt  to 
the  use  of  those  weapons,  the  United  States 
has  periodically  released  its  evidence.  Over 
the  past  two  years,  biomedical  samples 
(blood,  urine,  or  tissue)  from  victims  have 
been  analyzed  in  American  laboratories  for 
the  presence  of  T2  and  HT2  trichothecene 
toxins.  To  date,  biomedical  samples  from  20 
victims  of  eight  separate  toxin  weapon  at- 
tacks in  Laos  and  three  separate  attacks  in 
Kampuchea  have  been  shown  to  contain  tri- 
chothecene toxins.  Control  samples,  taken 
from-  similar  individuals  who  had  not  been 
subjected  to  toxin  agent  attack,  were  nega- 
tive. Additional  samples  from  victims  and 
controls  have  been  collected  over  the  past 
year  and  are  currently  under  analysis  em- 
ploying newly  developed,  more  sophisticat- 
ed, increasingly  sensitive,  state-of-the-art 
techniques.  The  complexity  of  trichothe- 
cene analysis  in  biomedical  samples  has  ne- 
cessitated development  of  new  techniques 
and  analytical  procedures,  a  lengthy  and  te- 
dious process.  The  levels  of  trichothecenes 
detected  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  known 
natural    phenomena.    Previously    reported 


analysis  results  of  biomedical  and  other 
data  may  be  found  in  earlier  United  States 
submissions. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  four  additional  sets  of 
blood  samples. 

»  »  •  •  • 

On  November  6.  1981.  a  Lao  resistance 
fighter  was  injured  by  a  toxic  agent  grenade 
in  northern  Vietiane  Province  of  Laos.  Pol- 
lowing  the  blast  he  experienced  severe  eye 
irritation  and  tearing  and  was  blinded  for 
approximately  30  minutes.  Within  a  few 
hours,  and  continuing  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral days,  he  experienced  the  development 
of  hundreds  of  small  (2  to  5  mm)  fluid  filled 
blisters  on  the  exposed  areas  of  his  upper 
torso  and  edema  of  the  head  and  neck. 

He  was  assisted  to  the  Nong  Khai  Hospi- 
tal in  Thailand  where  the  camp  physician 
and  a  U.S.  physician  examined  him  on  No- 
vember 11  (5  days  after  the  attack)  and 
noted  the  blisters  and  mild  conjunctivitis  in 
both  eyes.  Blood  samples  were  drawn  at 
that  time,  chilled  and  maintained  on  ice 
during  transit  to  the  U.S..  and  frozen  for 
future  analysis.*  Two  blood  samples,  ana- 
lyzed at  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical  Systems 
Laboratory  for  the  presence  of  traditional 
chemical  agents,  were  negative  for  such 
agents.  Three  blood  samples  were  submitted 
to  a  private  U.S.  laboratory  for  analysis  by 
gas  chromatograph-mass  spectrometer  (GC- 
MS)  technique  for  the  presence  of  trichoth- 
ecenes. Detectable  levels  of  T2  and  HT2.  a 
metabolite  of  T2,  were  found  in  all  three 
samples  of  the  victims'  blood  as  follows: 


(In  parts  p«  MionJ 

T-2        HT-2 

Sample  No.; 
1 

9           6 

I 

10           6 

3 

9           5 

On  24-26  March  1982.  at  the  Nong  Khai 
refugee  camp  in  Thailand  blood  samples 
were  drawn  by  U.S.  and  camp  medical  per- 
sonnel from  H'Mong  refugees  who  reported 
symptoms  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  air- 
craft-delivered toxic  agent  warfare  attacks 
in  Laos  on  the  3rd.  11th  and  16th  of  Janu- 
ary 1982. 

Symptoms  reported  by  the  victims  includ- 
ed: headache,  nausea,  vomiting  with  blood, 
diarrhea  with  blood,  weakness,  vertigo, 
drunklike  sensations,  and  visual  disturb- 
ances. As  a  result  of  the  attacks,  of  154 
people  involved.  44  died  within  2  to  5  days 
of  exposure.  Analysis  of  a  blood  sample 
from  one  of  the  surviving  victims,  a  10-year 
old  boy,  for  T2  and  HT2  trichothecene 
toxins  revealed  the  presence  of  32  ppb  HT2. 
This  victim  also  was  suffering  from  malaria 
and  showed  a  depressed  white  cell  count  of 
4.200.  The  blood  samples  were  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  above,  and  analysis  was 
performed  at  the  same  private  U.S.  labora- 
tory using  identical  GC-MS  techniques. 

Also  on  24-26  March  1982  at  the  Nong 
Khai  camp,  blood  samples  were  drawn  from 
four  H'Mong  who  had  been  exposed  to  at- 
tacks on  15  February  1982  in  Laos.  The  sur- 


•Due  to  the  volume  of  samples  received  and  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  laboratories  conducting  the 
analyses,  it  has  been  necessary  to  freeze  some  bio- 
medical samples  while  higher  priority  samples  were 
analyzed.  Since  only  one  victim  was  sampled  in  this 
attack,  it  initially  received  a  low  priority. 


vivors  reported  that  two  attacks  were  direct- 
ed against  several  villages  with  a  collective 
death  count  estimated  to  be  between  85-100 
people.  Most  of  the  villager's  chickens  and 
half  of  their  pigs  also  died.  Rice,  tapioca, 
and  other  crops  were  affected  as  well. 
Symptoms  reported  by  the  victims  included: 
fever,  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
double  vision,  coughing,  chest  pain,  eye  irri- 
tation and  tearing,  hearing  difficulty,  fa- 
tigue, and  jaundice. 

Blood  samples  from  these  victims  were 
handled  and  analyzed  as  with  the  others, 
for  the  presence  of  T2  and  HT2  trichothe- 
cene toxins.  The  blood  of  one  of  the  victims 
showed  the  presence  of  28  ppb  T2  and  16 
ppb  HT2  toxin.  This  individual,  a  35-year 
old  male,  had  also  been  exposed  to  a  previ- 
ous toxic  agent  attack  in  mid-Deceml)er 
1981. 

Blood  was  drawn  at  the  same  time  from 
three  control  individuals  in  the  camp  who 
had  not  been  subjected  to  a  toxic  agent 
attack.  These  control  samples  were  analyzed 
for  T2  and  HT2  trichothecene  toxins  with 
negative  results. 

•  •  •  *  • 

On  March  20,  1983,  at  Khao  Din  refugee 
camp  in  Thailand,  near  the  Kampuchean 
border,  three  young  Kampuchean  women 
aged  18.  19  and  25.  complaining  of  effects  of 
a  toxic  agent,  were  examined  by  physicians. 
The  three  victims  complained  of  symptoms 
typical  of  past  trichothecene  toxin  exposure 
victims.  They  had  become  ill  on  March  9 
after  passing  through  an  area  in  Kampu- 
chea reported  to  have  been  subjected  to  a 
toxic  agent  attack  on  March  4  and  5.  Blood 
samples  were  drawn  from  each  victim  and 
from  two  control  individuals  who  were 
living  in  the  same  area  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  victims,  but  who  had  not  been 
exposed  to  any  toxic  agent. 

The  blood  samples  were  analyzed  by  a  pri- 
vate United  States  laboratory  for  the  pres- 
ence of  T2  and  HT2  toxins.  One  of  the  vic- 
tims still  had  detectable  levels  of  both  T2 
and  HT2  ( 19  ppb  T2  and  32  ppb  HT2  respec- 
tively) in  her  blood.  Blood  samples  from 
both  control  individuals  were  negative  for 
both  toxins. 

•  •  •  •  * 

All  samples  were  submitted  on  a  blind, 
coded  basis  to  a  private  United  States  labo- 
ratory. Blood  samples  were  precipitated 
with  acetone  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  was 
evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  metha- 
nol: water  (1:19,  v/v)  and  passed  through  a 
XAD-2  column.  The  90  percent  methanol 
eluate  was  collected  and  dried  on  a  steam 
bath.  The  samples  were  analyzed  on  a  HP- 
5985B  gas  chromatograph-mass  spectrome- 
ter data  system. 

Illustrative  Onsite  Inspection  Proce- 
dures FOR  Verification  of  Chemical 
Weapons  Stockpile  Destruction 

(Figures  and  charts  do  not  appear  in  the 
Record) 

I.  introduction 

Procedures  for  destruction  of  chemical 
weapons,  and  for  verification  of  the  destruc- 
tion, have  been  discussed  in  general  terms  in 
a  number  of  working  papers.  A  recent  U.S. 
paper  (CD/CW/CTC  28:  11  January  1983) 
contains  U.S.  views  on  general  verification 
procedures. 

However,  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
has  shown  that  a  common  approach  to  veri- 
fication of  stockpile  destruction  cannot  be 
achieved  through  a  discussion  of  concepts 
and  general  principles  alone.  It  is  necessary 
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to  understand  how  the  approaches  proposed 
would  actually  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  facilitate 
further  negotiations  by  illustrating  in  con 
Crete  terms  how  the  U.S.  approach  to  verifi- 
cation of  stockpile  destruction  would  work. 
For  the  purposes  of  illustration,  we  have 
chosen  a  specific  destruction  facility  already 
operating  in  the  U.S..  the  Chemical  Agent 
Munitions  Disposal  System  (CAMDS).  The 
liaper  outlines  possible  verification  meas- 
ures for  this  facility. 

The  specific  procedures  outlined  here  are 
preliminary,  illustrative,  and  tailored  to  a 
specific  facility.  While  the  concepts  and 
general  principles  would  be  applicable  to 
any  facility,  the  actual  procedures  must 
take  into  account  both  the  characteristics  of 
a  facility  and  of  the  items  being  destroyed. 
Thus,  the  procedures  employed  at  another 
facility  could  be  somewhat  different. 

II.  OVERALL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
AGENT  MUNITIONS  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM   'CAMDS' 

The  Chemical  Agent  Munitions  Disposal 
System  (CAMDS)  is  an  industrial-size  proto- 
type facility  for  destruction  of  chemical 
weapons  and  storage  containers  filled  with 
mustard  agent  or  the  nerve  agents  GB  or 
VX.  The  facility  is  located  on  the  grounds 
of  Tooele  Army  Depot:  the  site  is  approxi 
mately  45  road  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

CAMDS.  which  began  toxic  operations  in 
September  1979.  is  being  used  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  technology  for  demilitari- 
zation of  toxic  chemical  munitions  and  to 
obtain  technical  data  from  which  other 
similar  plants  can  be  designed  and  built. 

Current  activities  are  devoted  to  comple- 
tion of  a  Technical  Data  Package  for  use  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  first  full- 
scale  U.S.  disposal  facility,  to  be  located  at 
Johnston  Atoll  in  the  Pacific.  This  planned 
facility,  which  might  begin  operations  in 
the  late  1980s,  would  have  a  destruction  ca- 
pacity two-to-five  times  greater  than 
CAMDS. 

CAMDS  was  designed  to  destroy  mustard 
agent  by  incineration.  GB  by  reaction  with 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  and  VX  by 
treatment  with  chlorine  However,  the  expe- 
rience obtained  to  date  at  CAMDS  suggests 
that  incineration  is  the  method  of  choice 
for  all  three  agents.  Explosives  and  propel- 
lants  are  thermally  destroyed.  Inert  compo- 
nents and  metal  parts  are  mechanically  de- 
militarized and  decontaminated  by  heat 
treatment.  In  view  of  the  dangerous  materi- 
als involved,  the  entire  facility  is  highly 
automated  and  designed  for  remote  han- 
dling of  items  being  destroyed. 

Figure  1  provides  a  diagram  of  the 
CAMDS  facility. 

ni.  INCINERATION  OP  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Incineration  has  several  advantages  over 
other  methods  for  destruction  of  mustard 
agent.  GB.  and  VX.  Use  of  a  common  de- 
struction method  can  reduce  costs  consider- 
ably by  eliminating  the  need  for  different 
sets  of  process  equipment.  Furthermore,  in- 
cineration produces  less  salt  waste  products 
to  be  disposed  of  than  the  chemical  treat- 
ment processes  do.  From  an  arms  control 
standpoint,  incineration  is  preferable  since 
it  destroys  the  characteristic  carbon-phos- 
phortis  bond  of  the  nerve  agents,  thereby 
ensuring  that  the  salt  product  cannot  be  re- 
cycled. 

Chemical  agent  can  be  incinerated  with- 
out first  draining  it  from  a  munition  or  bulk 
container.  This  approach,  called  in  situ  in- 
cineration, is  used  at  CAMDS  for  destruc- 
tion of  mustard  agent.  In  principle,  GB  and 
VX  could  also  be  destroyed  by  this  method. 


Alternatively,  the  chemical  agent  may  be 
drained  from  a  munition  or  cor  Miner  and 
then  injected  into  an  incinerator.  The  metal 
component  would  \x  passed  through  the  in 
cinerator  or  separate  metal  parts  furnace. 
This  approach  allows  greater  control  of  the 
incineration  process  and  is  being  Investigat- 
ed at  CAMDS  for  destruction  of  GB  an  VX. 
A  similar  process  was  used  for  destruction  of 
mustard  agent  at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
(see  document  CCD/436). 

Since  the  two  incineration  processes 
present  somewhat  different  verification 
tasks,  they  are  de.scribed  in  detail  .separately 
below.  Illustrative  verification  procedures, 
based  on  U.S.  experience  at  CAMDS.  are 
outlined  in  Section  IV. 

A.  In  situ  incineration 

Figure  2  provides  a  schematic  diagram  for 
destruction  of  cliemical  weapons  by  means 
of  in  situ  incineration.  As  indicated,  the  se- 
quence of  steps  varies  somewhat  depending 
on  whether  the  items  being  processed  are  in 
bulk  storage  (such  as  "ton"  containers- 
commercial  chemical  shipping  containers 
which  hold  approximately  one  ton  of  mate- 
rial), in  munitions  containing  explosives,  or 
in  munitions  without  explosive  components. 

Munitions  of  all  types  and  bulk  containers 
are  moved  in  a  special  van  from  a  nearby 
storage  area  to  a  revetted  munitions  holding 
area  on  the  CAMDS  site.  This  holding  area 
is  designed  to  store  approximately  a  one-day 
supply  for  destruction  operations. 

As  needed,  munitions  are  transferred  with 
a  special  transporter  vehicle  from  the  muni- 
tions holding  area  to  the  unpack  building 
area  of  CAMDS.  Here  munitions  are  re- 
moved from  their  shipping  and  storage  con- 
tainers and  prepared  for  the  demilitariza- 
tion process.  The  unpack  area  at  CAMDS 
has  a  number  of  different  configurations  for 
handling  bulk  containers  and  different  mu- 
nition types  (i.e.,  115mm  rockets,  mines. 
105mm  burstered  projectiles— i.e..  105mm 
burstered  projectiles  containing  an  explo- 
sive charge  to  burst  open  the  munition— 
105mm  non-burstered  project! ves,  155mm 
burstered  projectiles,  155mm  and  8-inch 
non-burstered  projectiles.  4.2-inch  mortar 
cartridges). 

Prom  the  unpack  area,  all  munitions  con- 
taining explosives  travel  to  the  explosive 
containment  cubicle,  where  explosive  com- 
ponents (e.g..  propellant;  fuse:  burster)  are 
removed.  These  components  are  destroyed 
by  incineration  in  a  deactivation  furnace. 
Next,  the  munitions  are  transferred  by  con- 
veyor to  the  projectile  disassembly  facility. 
Munitions  without  explosives  are  sent  di- 
rectly to  this  facility  from  the  unpack  area, 
bypassing  the  explosive  containment  cubi- 
cle. 

In  the  projectile  disassembly  facility  mu- 
nitions are  processed  through  a  device 
which  removes  the  nose  closure  from  non- 
burstered  projectiles  and  pulls  the  burster 
well  from  all  items  ("burster  well  removal 
machine").  It  can  also  be  used  to  drain  GB 
and  VX  from  the  projectiles. 

For  in  situ  incineration,  the  projectiles 
coming  from  the  projectile  disassembly  fa- 
cility are  loaded  into  an  "egg-carton"  tray. 
(This  tray  holds  48-75  items,  depending  on 
the  type  of  item.)  The  projectile-filled  tray 
is  transferred  into  the  metal  parts  furnace 
on  a  small  charge  car.  Bulk  items,  which 
arrive  directly  from  the  munition  holding 
area,  are  also  placed  on  a  wheeled  platform 
("charge  car")  for  transfer  into  the  furnace. 

The  metal  parts  furnace  processing 
system  includes  a  rotary  hearth  furnace,  a 
primary  fume  burner,  an  auxiliary  fume 
burner,   and   equipment    for    removing   de- 


struction products  from  the  exhaust  gases. 
The  furnace  is  made  up  of  three  chambers: 
a  punching  chamber,  a  chamber  for  con- 
trolled volatilization  of  agent,  and  a  final 
burnout  chamber  for  incineration  of  any 
agent  remaining  on  metal  parts. 

In  the  punching  chamber,  holes  are  made 
ill  a  ton  container  to  permit  release  of  agent 
vapor  during  the  volatilization  process. 
Other  bulk  items  and  projectiles  are  han- 
dled without  punching.  The  punching 
chamber  serves  only  a  vestibule  in  this  case. 

In  the  volatilization  chamber  the  item  is 
heated  to  600-900  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  va- 
porize the  agent.  An  oxygen-deficient  at- 
mosphere is  maintained  to  avoid  combustion 
at  this  stage.  After  the  temperature/air 
flow  profile  indicates  that  vaporization  is 
complete,  the  charge  car  is  moved  to  the 
burnout  chamber.  In  this  chamber  metal 
parts  are  maintained  at  1000  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit or  higher  for  1-4  hours  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  any  small  remaining 
quantities  of  agent  or  degradation  products. 

Detoxified  scrap  metal  parts  are  removed 
from  the  furnace  by  the  discharge  car  and 
transferred  to  the  cooling  chamber.  After 
the  scrap  is  cooled  and  certified  free  from 
agent  it  is  loaded  into  trucks  using  a  remote- 
ly operated  crane  and  hoist.  (Although 
115mm  rocket  casings  are  destroyed  by 
sawing  or  shearing  while  being  processed, 
most  metal  items  emerge  basically  intact. ) 

Agent  fumes  from  the  punching  chamber 
and  the  volatilization  chamber  are  inciner- 
ated in  the  primary  fume  burner.  This 
chamt)er  is  operated  with  a  flue  gas  temper- 
ature of  1450-1600  degrees  Fahrenheit  aind 
provides  a  minimum  residence  time  of  0.5 
second. 

Fumes  from  the  burnout  chamber,  as  well 
as  the  flue  gases  from  the  primary  fume 
burner,  pass  through  the  auxiliary  fume 
burner.  This  burner  operates  with  a  flue  gas 
temperature  of  1600  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
the  minimum  residence  time  is  0.5  second. 

Flue  gases  from  the  auxiliary  fume  burner 
are  processed  through  a  scrubber  system, 
which  removes  agent  destruction  products, 
and  are  eventually  exhausted  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  scrubber  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  leaving  a  salt  residue  which  is 
stored  in  drums  for  future  disposal. 

B.  Injectton-method  incineration 

Tests  of  this  method  are  currently  t)eing 
conducted  at  CAMDS  for  destruction  of  GB 
and  VX.  It  differs  from  the  in  situ  method 
in  that  metal  parts  and  agent  are  incinerat- 
ed separately.  Figure  3  provides  a  schematic 
diagram. 

Projectile  processing  is  the  same  as  for 
the  in  situ  method  until  the  point  at  which 
the  burster  well  has  been  removed  in  the 
projectile  disassembly  facility.  At  this  stage 
agent  is  removed  through  a  suction  probe 
lowered  into  the  projectile.  This  agent  is 
drained  into  an  agent  holding  tank,  while 
the  metal  parts  are  processed  through  the 
metal  parts  furnace  system. 

Bulk  items  arriving  from  the  munition 
holding  area  are  drained  in  the  bulk  item  fa- 
cility area  of  the  projectile  disassembly  fa- 
cility. The  metal  parts  are  sut>sequently 
processed  through  the  metal  parts  furnace 
system,  while  the  agent  is  piped  into  an 
agent  holding  tank. 

Agent  from  the  holding  tank  is  injected 
into  a  furnace,  through  a  prot>e,  onto  a  hot 
metal  surface.  The  agent  flash  vaporizes 
and  is  processed  through  a  fume  burner  and 
scrubbing  system  very  similar  in  situ  incin- 
eration. (For  the  CAMDS  tests  the  metal 
parts  furnace  is  being  used.  However,  the 


Johnston  Atoll  destruction  facility  now- 
being  designed  includes  a  separate  liquid  in- 
cinerator.) 

IV.  ILLUSTRATIVE  ONSITE  INSPECTION 
PROCEDURES 

Previous  discussions  have  led  to  agree- 
ment that  verification  procedures  for  de- 
struction of  declared  stocks  should  be  de- 
signed: 

To  confirm  the  identity  and  quantity  of 
the  materials  destroyed;  and. 

To  confirm  that  the  materials  have  actu- 
ally been  destroyed.  In  this  respect,  it  would 
be  important  to  confirm  that  the  process  de- 
stroyed the  materials  completely  and  that 
nothing  was  diverted  in  lieu  of  being  proc- 
essed. 

Specific  onsite  monitoring  and  inspection 
procedures  which  might  be  used  at  the 
CAMDS  facility  to  carry  out  these  verifica- 
tion tasks  are  discussed  below.  While  these 
procedures  are  designed  for  a  specific  facili- 
ty, they  incorporate  several  general  princi- 
ples which  are  applicable  to  any  process  for 
chemical  agent  destruction: 

A  combination  of  human  inspection  and 
monitoring  with  sensors  is  necessary  for  ef- 
fective verification: 

A  detailed  engineering  review  of  the  facili- 
ty by  international  verification  personnel, 
including  onsite  inspection,  is  necessary 
before  destruction  operations  begin: 

Inspection  must  be  continuous  during  pe- 
riods in  which  destruction  operations  are 
underway; 

Inspectors  must  be  qualified  personnel 
and  have  a  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  destruction  facility; 

Inspectors  must  be  permitted  to  confirm 
the  validity  of  all  data  used  for  verification 
purposes; 

To  ensure  confidence,  data  used  for  verifi- 
cation should  be  as  closely  linked  as  possible 
to  the  actual  destruction  step; 

Monitoring  and  inspection  procedures 
should  be  designed  to  minimize  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  destruction  facili- 
ty, while  providing  effective  verification; 

To  the  extent  consistent  with  verification 
needs,  monitoring  and  inspection  proce- 
dures should  make  use  of  data  generated 
during  routine  facility  operations; 

To  the  extent  consistent  with  verification 
needs,  common  procedures  should  be  used 
for  different  destruction  processes  within 
the  same  facility; 

Close  cooperation  between  international 
verification  personnel  and  host  state  operat- 
ing personnel  is  important  for  effective 
international  verification. 

In  situ  incineration  at  CAMDS 
Figure  4  outlines  the  verification  proce- 
dures discussed  below. 

For  all  liquid  agents,  including  GB  and 
VX  the  identity  and  purity  of  the  material 
being  destroyed  could  be  confirmed  by  sam- 
pling it  immediately  before  the  item  enters 
the  metal  parts  furnace  system  and  analyz- 
ing the  sample  automatically  with  an  on- 
line, dual-column  gas  chromatograph.  At 
CAMDS  samples  could  be  taken  from  muni- 
tions with  the  automatic  drain  probe  al- 
ready built  into  the  machine  used  to  remove 
buster  wells  and  drain  projectiles.  For  bulk 
items,  a  slight  modification  of  the  operating 
sequence  would  be  needed.  Rather  than 
transporting  the  item  directly  from  the  mu- 
nition holding  area  to  the  metal  parts  fur- 
nace, the  item  would  go  first  to  the  area 
equipped  for  draining  bulk  items.  A  sample 
could  be  obtained  using  the  draining  lines. 
The  sample  would  be  analyzed  automatical- 


ly with  an  on-line,  dual-columngas  chro- 
matograph. A  different  sampling  procedure 
would  be  needed  for  mustard  agent,  since 
the  pure  agent  is  a  solid  up  to  about  15  de- 
grees Celsius.  One  possibility  would  be  to 
sample  and  analyze  volatilized  agent  where 
it  enters  the  primary  fume  burner.  (This 
procedure  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  nerve 
agents  since  they  already  decompose  at  this 
stage.) 

Since  only  one  agent  and  one  type  of  item 
would  be  processed  during  a  given  period, 
the  same  gas  chromatograph  could  probably 
be  used  for  all  analyses,  although  it  might 
have  to  be  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  fa- 
cility to  another,  depending  on  what  was 
being  destroyed,  (Such  an  analytical  system 
is  not  currently  installed.) 

The  quantity  of  material  destroyed  could 
best  be  determined  by  weighing  items  (pro- 
jectile-filled trays  or  bulk  containers)  imme- 
diately before  and  after  passage  through 
the  metal  parts  furnace.  The  item  to  be 
weighed  should  be  placed  on  a  support  con- 
taining an  accurate  load  cell.  The  measured 
weight  difference  should  be  cross-checked 
against  the  value  expected  from  the  calcu- 
lated content  of  the  item.  The  number  of 
items  should  be  measured  by  mechanical  or 
electronic  item  counters  and  visual  observa- 
tion at  the  same  points  as  the  weight  is  de- 
termined. (While  current  capability  exists 
for  counting  the  number  of  items,  current 
weighing  capability  is  only  partial  and  ap- 
proximate.) 

Confirmation  of  actual  agent  destruction 
should  rest  on  confirmation:  (a)  that  the 
conditions  in  the  destruction  step  are  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  material  completely  and 
(b)  there  are  no  pathways  for  diversion.  In 
addition,  the  waste  materials  should  be  sub- 
ject to  sampling  and  analysis  on  a  random 
basis  to  ensure  complete  destruction. 

For  CAMDS  the  key  parameters  of  the 
agent  destruction  step  which  should  be 
measured  are  the  temperature-time  profile 
of  the  volatilization  chamber,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  primary  fume  burner,  and  the 
rate  of  the  air  flow  through  the  primary 
fume  burner  (i,e.,  the  residence  time  of 
agent).  Temperatures  would  be  measured  by 
thermocouples;  flow  rates  by  orifice  plates. 
These  instruments  are  already  used  for 
process  monitoring.  The  absence  of  diver- 
sion pathways  could  be  confirmed  by  con- 
ducting an  egineering  inspection  of  the  fa- 
cility before  destruction  operations  begin, 
television  and  direct  surveillance  of  key 
process  areas,  particularly  during  shut-down 
and  maintenance  periods,  and  periodic  rein- 
spection. 

Data  from  each  sensor,  including  televi- 
sion cameras,  would  be  transmitted  to  a  cen- 
tral monitoring  station  in  the  control  room 
and  recorded  to  provide  a  permanent  record. 
To  ensure  that  metal  parts,  such  as  shell 
casings,  could  not  be  reused,  they  should  be 
destroyed  by  punching,  sawing,  or  crushing. 
Confirmation  would  easily  be  obtained  by 
visual  observation  of  the  scrap  metal  parts 
emerging  from  the  destruction  step. 
Injection-method  incineration 
Figure  5  provides  an  outline  of  the  verifi- 
cation procedures  discussed  below. 

For  this  process  the  identity  and  purity  of 
the  material  being  destroyed  should  be  con- 
firmed by  taking  a  sample  close  to  the  inlet 
of  the  liquid  incinerator  and  analyzing  the 
sample  with  an  on-line,  dual-column  gas 
chromatograph.  (Such  a  system  is  not  cur- 
rently installed.) 

The  quantity  of  agent  being  destroyed 
would  be  determined  by  using  an  accurate 
flowmeter  near  the  inlet  of  the  liquid  incin- 


erator. However,  uncertainty  exists  about 
whether  sufficient  accuracy  is  possible.  If 
not,  it  would  be  necessary  to  weigh  items, 
using  load  cells,  before  and  after  they  were 
drained  and  to  establish,  through  inspec- 
tion, that  no  diversion  pathways  existed.  A 
system  would  be  incorporated  to  detect  ef- 
forts to  cut  into  the  agent  drain  line  ("conti- 
nuity check"). 

Methods  for  confirming  actual  destruction 
would  be  similar  to  those  for  the  in  situ 
process;  thermocouples  would  be  used  to 
measure  the  time-temperature  profile  of  in- 
cinerator, and  the  flow  rate  through  it 
would  be  determined  with  an  orifice  plate. 
The  destruction  of  metal  parts  would  be 
monitored  visually. 

The  measures  necessary  to  ensure  security 
of  data,  including  the  use  of  television  sur- 
veillance systems  at  key  points,  are  dis- 
cussed in  Section  V  below. 

Inspectors 

The  verification  procedures  described 
above  are  intended  to  provide  an  optimum 
balance  between  monitoring  with  sensors 
and  inspection  by  verification  personnel.  To 
some  extent,  use  of  sensors  can  reduce  the 
inspection  burden.  However,  continuous 
presence  of  inspectors  during  periods  of  de- 
struction operations  is  essential  for  accom- 
plishing certain  technical  tasks,  particularly 
visual  surveillance  and  ensuring  that  auto- 
matic sampling  and  analysis  equipment  is 
operating  properly. 

The  functions  described  above  would  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  two  inspectors  to  be 
present  during  each  operating  shift  to  moni- 
tor data  from  sensors  and  to  conduct  visual 
surveillance  and  at  least  one  during  each 
maintenance  shift.  During  non-working 
shifts,  sensors  such  as  film  cameras  trig- 
gered by  motion  in  the  field  of  view  or  tele- 
vision cameras  would  suffice. 

CAMDS  has  a  10-hour  operating  shift  and 
a  10-hour  maintenance  shift,  followed  by  a 
4-hour  non-working  shift.  Thus,  for 
CAMDS,  a  minimum  of  three  inspectors 
present  for  duty  would  be  adequate.  To  ac- 
commodate illnesses  and  other  absences 
from  duty,  a  slightly  larger  number  would 
have  to  be  sissigned  to  the  facility. 

The  inspectors  should  all  have  technical 
backgrounds,  be  familiar  with  CW  destruc- 
tion operations,  and  receive  special  training 
as  inspectors. 

V.  ENSURING  THE  VALIDITY  OF  DATA  USED  FOR 
VERIFICATION 

If  states  are  to  have  confidence  that  de- 
clared stockpiles  have  been  destroyed,  they 
must  have  confidence  that  the  data  used  for 
verification  are  valid.  To  ensure  validity  of 
the  data,  inspectors  at  CAMDS  would  have 
to  be  able  to  inspect  the  facility  before  it 
began  destruction  operations  and  to  partici- 
pate in  all  calibration  of  thermocouples, 
load  cells,  flowmeters,  gas  chromatographs, 
and  any  other  sensors,  as  well  as  observe 
closely  their  installation  and  daily  oper- 
ation. (Recalibration  of  instruments  and  re- 
inspection  of  the  process  equipment  would 
be  required  whenever  the  process  is  shut- 
dowrn  for  an  appreciable  time.)  Further- 
more, safeguards  must  be  incorporated  in 
the  sensor  systems  to  protect  against  efforts 
to  tamper  either  with  the  sensors  them- 
selves or  the  data  transmitted  from  them. 

Equipment  security 
The  security  of  the  monitoring  equipment 
itself  would  be  ensured  by  a  tamper-detect- 
ing design  of  each  item.  In  effect,  certain 
key  components,  such  as  signal-generating 
circuitry,  would  be  enclosed  in  a  box  which 
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protects  the  sensor  against  mechanical  or 
electronic  Interference.  Attempts  to  remove 
the  box  would  disturb  microswitches  which 
would  set  off  alarms  to  alert  inspectors:  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  cut  off  a  segment 
of  the  protective  containers  without  inter- 
fering with  the  microswitches,  the  tamper- 
ing would  be  detected  during  the  visual  in- 
spection of  the  equipment.  Tampering  with 
the  microswitches  would  also  cause  the  era- 
sure of  information  used  to  "authenticate" 
the  data.  (Authentication"  is  discussed 
below.) 

Tampering  with  the  sensors  might  also  be 
attempted  through  electromagnetic  radi- 
ation. Protection  against  this  would  be  ac- 
complished by  placing  proper  shielding 
inside  the  tamper  detecting  enclosure. 

For  each  sensor,  the  status  of  the  protec- 
tive container,  as  well  as  the  operating 
status  of  the  equipment,  would  be  moni- 
tored electronically  by  inspectors  from  the 
CAMDS  control  room. 

Data  security 

The  volume  of  data  generated  from  the 
various  sensors  and  transmitted  to  the  in- 
spectors' monitoring  station  in  the  CAMDS 
control  room  would  be  small.  Measurements 
would  be  made  infrequently  (for  example, 
only  once  every  few  minutes).  Therefore,  a 
relatively  simple  data  transmission  system 
would  be  adequate.  Either  radio  frequency 
or  cable  transmission  links  could  be  used. 

To  assure  the  integrity  of  the  data  during 
transmission,  the  data  would  be  converted 
from  analog  to  digital  form  whenever  neces- 
sary and  an  "authentication"  scheme  would 
be  adopted.  Data  would  not  be  encrypted, 
but  a  unique  identifier  would  be  added  to 
each  group  of  data  points  transmitted.  This 
identifying  "tag"  would  be  generated  by  the 
monitoring  system.  Any  attempt  to  alter  the 
data  during  transmission  would  be  detected 
at  the  central  monitoring  station  since  it 
would  cause  a  mismatch  between  the  ex- 
pected and  received  "tag".  (Although  en- 
cryption is  not  necessary  in  this  case,  it  is  a 
valuable  method  of  ensuring  integrity  of 
data  which  may  be  useful  under  circum- 
stances other  than  those  described  here. ) 

The  availability  of  low-cost  microproces- 
sors means  that  such  data  authentication 
procedures  can  generally  be  carried  out 
without  substantially  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  monitoring  system.  Inside  the  tamper- 
indicating  enclosure  of  each  sensor,  a  micro- 
processor would  control  the  data  collection 
function  of  the  sensor,  the  authentication 
pr(x;edure.  and  the  communications  be- 
tween each  sensor  and  the  central  monitor- 
ing station. 

However,  in  the  case  of  television  cameras, 
the  amount  of  data  generated  is  very  large 
compared  to  that  produced  by  other  sen- 
sors. The  cost  of  authenticating  television 
images  would  be  substantial.  A  less  expen- 
sive solution  to  ensuring  data  integrity 
would  be  to  enclose  the  television  camera  in 
a  tamper-detecting  box.  This  would  ensure 
that  the  camera  itself  and  its  field  of  view 
are  not  tampered  with.  Proper  shielding  of 
the  coaxial  cable  between  the  caimera  enclo- 
sure and  the  video  recorder  in  the  central 
monitoring  station,  along  with  a  simple 
sensing  circuit  to  detect  attempts  to  cut  into 
the  cable,  would  be  sufficient  to  detect  any 
effort  to  interfere  with  data  transmission. 

Security  of  the  central  monitoring  station 
would  be  achieved  by  enclosing  data  read- 
out and  recording  devices  in  tamper-indicat- 
ing containers  when  inspectors  are  not 
physically  present. 


Other  data  security  considerations 

The  integrity  of  data  from  senors  cannot 
always  be  ensured  simply  by  ensuring  the 
integrity  of  each  sensor  and  of  the  transmit- 
ted data.  For  example,  load  cells  and  item 
counters  could  be  manipulated  mechanically 
to  produce  false  data.  A  weight  determina- 
tion could  be  made  either  too  high  or  too 
low  by  exerting  force  mechanically  on  a 
load  cell  when  an  item  was  being  weighed. 
For  this  reason,  visual  surveillance  of  the 
weighing  and  counting  equipment,  using 
closed  circuit  television,  is  necessary. 

Protection  against  deceiving  a  single 
sensor  at  a  given  time  would  be  achieved  by 
coordinating  the  operation  of  more  than 
one  sensor.  For  example,  a  projectile  on  a 
conveyor  belt  would  trigger  sm  item  counter; 
In  turn,  signals  from  the  counter  would 
cause  the  activation  of  the  television  survel- 
lance  system  at  key  points  while  also  alert- 
ing other  process  monitors  along  the  path 
of  the  projectile.  Since  it  would  be  known 
what  activities  and  data  values  are  to  be  ex- 
pected during  the  destruction  process  of  the 
projectile,  the  appropriate  sensors  for  these 
activities  should  give  readings  within  a 
known  range  and  time  period. 

Any  sensor  not  recording  the  appropriate 
information  within  the  normal  time  period 
would  cause  an  alert  in  the  monitoring 
system.  Reactions  to  such  alerts  are  part  of 
the  operating  procedures  of  the  inspectors. 
Such  reactions  would  be  determined  by  cat- 
egorizing the  various  possible  alerts  into 
levels  of  significance.  In  turn,  the  signifi- 
cance of  each  alert  would  be  related  to  the 
impact  it  has  on  the  verification  system. 

Effective  monitoring  might  also  be  pre- 
vented if  a  key  sensor  fails  to  work  properly. 
Therefore,  the  overall  data  collection 
system  for  monitoring  the  destruction  of 
chemical  stockpiles  must  be  designed  either 
with  redundancy  of  sensors  or  redundancy 
of  coverage  or  both.  Redundancy  of  cover- 
age means  that  information  about  any  proc- 
ess step  can  either  be  collected  with  the  cor- 
responding sensor  or  it  can  be  deduced  from 
information  collected  by  sensors  at  other 
steps  of  the  process;  redundancy  of  sensors 
means  that  every  sensor  is  duplicated. 
Sensor  duplication  is  feasible  for  inexpen- 
sive items  such  as  temperature  sensors  or 
flow  meters;  however,  it  becomes  impracti- 
cal for  such  large  items  as  television  systems 
and  gas  chromatographs.  The  preferable  ap- 
proach, which  is  the  basis  for  the  proce- 
dures described  in  this  paper,  is  to  have  re- 
dundancy of  coverage  whenever  feasible  so 
that  no  single  monitoring  step  becomes  a 
critical  one.  The  development,  therefore,  of 
the  monitoring  system  involves  two  major 
components:  secure  and  reliable  sensors  and 
an  effective  system  design. 

[From  Science,  Dec.  17.  1982] 
A  Cloudburst  of  Yellow  Rain  Reports 

(By  Eliot  Marshall) 
(U.N.    and   Canadian    investigators   agree 
that  chemical  weapons  are  being  used,  but 
fail  to  endorse  the  U.S.  discovery  of  myco- 
toxins.) 

Two  State  Department  officials  lifted  a 
large  box  onto  the  dais  during  a  news  con- 
ference on  29  November,  pulled  off  a  card- 
board sheath,  and  revealed  the  most  photo- 
genic evidence  produced  so  far  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  chemical  warfare  in  Asia.  It  was 
a  Soviet  gas  mask,  allegedly  retrieved  by  a 
covert  agent  in  Afghanistan  in  September 
1981.  The  headpiece  is  apparently  still  con- 
taminated with  the  fungal  toxin  T2,  the  sus- 
pected active  ingredient  in  yellow  rain. 


The  cameras  clicked.  The  reporters  mur- 
mured. And  an  official  said  no  one  need  be 
afraid  because  the  mask  was  sealed  in  an 
airtight  container.  One  reporter  gibed  at 
the  speaker,  Robert  Dean,  deputy  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs: 
"Why  don't  you  slip  it  on  for  us.  Bob?" 

So  went  the  latest  and  most  disturbing 
briefing  in  America's  effort  to  persuade  the 
world  that  the  Soviets  are  using  outlawed 
chemical  weapons  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan. It  preceded  by  one  week  the  re- 
lease of  a  less  dramatic  United  Nations 
(U.N.)  report,  the  product  of  2  years  of  re- 
search, titled,  "Chemical  and  Bacteriologi- 
cal (Biological)  Weapons  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary General."  The  U.N.  investigators 
found  two  charges  to  be  "well  supported." 
These  were  claims  by  refugees  that  "harass- 
ing agents"  were  used  against  resistance 
fighters  in  Afghanistan  and  that  "some 
toxic  material"  was  used  against  the  Hmong 
people  of  Laos.  The  U.N.  team  found  no 
proof  that  fungal  poisons  (mycotoxins)  were 
involved.  But  it  also  rejected  a  Soviet  thesis 
(Science.  2  July,  p.  32)  that  mycotoxins 
spread  through  Southeast  Asia  after  the 
United  States  seeded  the  area  with  elephant 
grass. 

American  officials  expected  the  U.N. 
report  to  be  equivocal,  and  they  took  pains 
to  lay  out  their  own  strongest  evidence  a 
week  in  advance.  Dean  told  the  reporters 
that  ""all  the  relevant  government  agencies " 
are  now  convinced  that  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies  are  engaged  in  chemical  warfare. 
The  government  claims  to  have  "conclusive 
evidence"  that  compounds  forbidden  by  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  by  the  1972  Bio- 
logical and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention— in- 
cluding the  tricothecene  toxin  T2— are 
being  used  in  Laos.  Kampuchea,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. The  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
1972  treaty,  which  forbids  not  just  the  use, 
but  the  possession  of  biological  weapons. 
The  latest  attacks  occurred  as  recently  as 
October  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea,  Dean  said. 
The  State  Department  called  the  press  con- 
ference to  display  the  gas  mask,  one  of  two 
recovered  from  Afghanistan,  and  to  release 
a  new  report  to  Congress  and  the  U.N. 

The  bulk  of  the  12-page  report  lays  out 
new  and  old  evidence  collected  by  U.S.  intel- 
ligence agencies,  including  some  findings 
produced  by  the  analysis  of  blood,  urine, 
and  tissue  samples  taken  from  victims  of  gas 
attacks  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea.  (The  gas 
masks  are  the  only  physical  evidence  of 
chemical  warfare  in  Afghanistan:  given 
their  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  check  on 
their  bona  fides.)  Biological  samples  from  33 
alleged  victims  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
screened,  according  to  the  report.  ""Speci- 
mens from  16  of  these  individuals  show  the 
presence  of  tricothecene  mycotoxins."  T2 
and  other  tricothecene  toxins  have  been 
found  together  in  environmental  samples 
collected  at  battle  sites,  apparently  in  com- 
binations never  seen  in  nature.  Canadian 
and  U.S>  ext>erts  have  concluded  independ- 
ently that  these  deposits  could  not  have  oc- 
curred naturally.  The  report  says.  "The 
finding  of  T2  toxin  and  HT2  toxin  ...  in 
the  blood,  urine,  and  issue  of  victims  of 
these  attacks  provides  unequivocal  evidence 
of  their  us^  as  weapons." 

The  Soviet  response,  issued  by  Tass  the 
next  day,  was  that  all  of  this  is  a  "brazen 
lie"  and  ""a  propaganda  screen  behind  which 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  pressing  for- 
ward its  large-scale  program  of  preparations 
for  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare." 

With  the  superpowers  engaged  in  a  verbal 
brawl  such  as  this,  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
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tant  that  disinterested  experts  intervene. 
The  credibility  of  the  U.N.  and  of  the  gener- 
al effort  to  control  weaponry  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

There  are  signs  that  the  U.N.  may  be 
ready  to  become  more  actively  involved 
than  it  has  been.  The  recent  investigation 
was  hampered  by  inadequate  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, staff  turnover,  and  poor  data  collec- 
tion. On  26  November,  the  General  Assem- 
bly voted  106  to  14  to  call  a  special  confer- 
ence "as  soon  as  possible'"  to  review  the  1972 
toxin  treaty  and  to  design  a  new  system  for 
investigating  complaints  and  checking  on 
compliance.  On  29  November,  the  General 
Assembly  voted  71  to  18  to  ask  the  director 
general  of  the  U.N.  to  give  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  questions  more  visibility  in 
the  bureaucracy.  In  the  past,  such  matters 
have  been  passed  down  to  the  disarmament 
staff.  Now  the  director  general  has  been 
asked  to  draw  up  a  standing  list  of  laborato- 
ries and  experts  competent  to  study  these 
charges  and  to  appoint  a  new  investigative 
group  responsible  directly  to  him.  Among 
the  nations  opposing  both  resolutions  were 
Afghanistan.  Laos,  "Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  only  other  relevant  investigation  was 
conducted  last  spring  by  several  Canadian 
officials  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  R. 
Humphreys  of  the  military  surgeon  gener- 
al's office  in  Ottawa.  With  another  officer 
and  some  diplomatic  officials,  he  spent  a 
month  interviewing  victims  of  gas  attacks  in 
refugee  camps  and  hospitals  along  Thai- 
lands  border  with  Laos  and  Kampuchea. 
The  Canadians  also  collected  samples,  but 
the  analysis  may  not  be  available  for  some 
time,  because,  a  laboratory  official  says: 
"We  don't  want  any  mistakes. " 

Based  on  interviews  and  a  reading  of  med- 
ical records,  the  Canadians  concluded  that 
chemical  or  biological  agents  are  being  used 
against  unprotected  troops  and  civilians  in 
Southeast  Asia.  At  least  two  different  mate- 
rials are  involved,  Humphreys  says.  One  of 
them  may  contain  mycotoxins.  The  other  is 
a  "knockout"  agent.  The  Canadians  saw  and 
collected  samples  of  yellow  rain  themselves, 
and  Humphreys  can  testify  to  its  devastat- 
ing effects  on  Hmong  villagers. 

The  Canadian  report  differs  from  the 
Stale  Department's  in  two  important  re 
spects.  First,  the  Canadians  found  the 
American  description  of  yellow  rain  poison- 
ing to  be  exaggerated.  Rather  than  produc- 
ing immediate  vomiting,  hemorrhaging,  and 
death,  as  claimed  by  the  Americans,  yellow- 
rain  was  slow  to  produce  effects  and  they 
seemed  reversible,  according  to  Humphreys. 
Those  who  died  were  chiefly  the  very  young 
and  very  old  who,  in  the  absence  of  good 
medical  care,  became  dehydrated  by  10  or 
more  days  of!  vomiting  and  diarrhea.  The 
Canadian  description  is  compatible  with  the 
observed  effects  of  tricothecene  poisoning  in 
laboratory  animals. 

Second,  the  Canadians  concluded  that  a 
closely  analyzed  battle  near  Tuol  Chrey. 
Kampuchea,  exposed  Khmer  Rouge  soldiers 
to  a  "highly  potent"  incapacitating  agent, 
not  yellow  rain.  The  Canadians  did  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  some  mycotoxins 
were  mixed  with  the  knockout  agent.  This 
chemical  did  not  appear  lethal,  Humphreys 
says,  but  did  put  soldiers  out  of  action  for 
several  days.  Humphreys  is  unequivocal:  the 
substance  used  against  the  Khmer  Rouge 
soldiers  was  not  yellow  rain  but  a  volatile 
material  suitable  for  use  where  friendly  and 
hostile  forces  must  operate  in  the  same  en- 
vironment. This  contrasts  with  the  U.S. 
•(•port,  which  stressed  that  the  blood  and 


urine  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  victims  at  Tuol 
Chrey  contained  the  mycotoxin  T2,  an  al- 
leged ingredient  of  yellow  rain. 

The  State  Department's  November  paper 
also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  high  levels  of 
T2  were  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestine 
of  a  soldier  who  died  a  month  after  being 
expo.sed  to  the  gas  attack  at  Tuol  Chrey. 
Humphreys  found  it  "impossible  to  exclude 
blackwater  fever  Ca  variety  of  malaria]  as  a 
possible  cause  of  death.  "  Malaria  is  rampant 
among  these  soldiers.  Another  factor  con- 
fuses the  case.  Humphreys  believes  the 
Khmer  Rouge  may  suffer  from  the  misuse 
of  atropine,  a  drug  commonly  given  by 
Khmer  Rouge  medics  to  soldiers  who  have 
been  in  chemical  attacks.  Atropine  is  an 
antidote  only  for  classic  nerve  agents.  If 
used  wrongly,  as  Humphreys  suspects  may 
be  the  case  here,  it  can  produce  a  variety  of 
bad  side  effects.  One  is  the  retention  of 
urine.  Blackwater  fever  also  produces 
kidney  failure.  The  soldier  from  Tuol 
Chrey.  according  to  the  Canadian  report, 
died  "in  acute  renal  failure." 

Thus,  while  the  Canadian  and  U.N.  inquir- 
ies give  strong  support  to  the  charge  that 
toxic  sprays  are  being  used  in  Southeast 
Asia,  they  leave  unconfirmed  the  charge 
that  the  poison  is  specifically  a  mycotoxin. 
That  uncertainty  may  end  when  the  Cana- 
dian laboratory  finishes  its  analysis  of  the 
200  or  so  samples  collected  during  Hum- 
phreys' visit  to  Thailand.  Perhaps  not.  It  is 
a  good  sign,  in  any  case,  that  other  coun- 
tries have  begun  to  examine  the  evidence. 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
today  with  Senator  Pressler  and  with 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  in  of- 
fering a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  use  and/or 
provision  of  chemical  warfare  agents 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Chemical  warfare,  called  yellow  rain 
by  its  unfortunate  victims,  is  outlawed 
by  international  agreements  that  were 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Such  activities  are  not  only 
inhuman  and  demand  the  condemna- 
tion of  every  American  and  every 
nation  on  Earth,  but  they  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
negotiating  partner.  Moreover,  we  are 
dealing  here  not  only  with  an  issue  of 
arms  control,  but  of  the  most  basic 
human  rights. 

The  victims  of  this  heinous  behavior 
are  more  often  the  innocent  rather 
than  combatants.  These  weapons  have 
killed  and  injured  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  Hmong  tribes  people  who 
have  suffered  so  ofien  from  other  peo- 
ple's wars  are  today  suffering  again 
from  these  weapons.  These  unfortu- 
nate people  wish  nothing  more  than  to 
be  left  alone  to  tend  their  simple 
farms.  Instead,  they  have  been  vicous- 
ly  attacked  for  being  in  the  way  on  a 
shifting  battlefield.  The  tragedy  is 
today  being  repeated  throughout 
Southeast  Asia  and,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  in  Afghanistan. 

Despite  new  theories  that  claim  that 
the  presence  of  toxins  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  activities  of  bees  or  by 
environmental  processes,  it  seems 
strange  that  deaths  are  reported  only 
in  two  areas  of  the  world.  Southeast 
Asia     and     Afghanistan.     The     only 


common  thread  linking  these  two 
widely  separated  areas  is  that  of  a 
Soviet  presence  or  of  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  conflicts  in  these  regions. 
Moreover,  the  deaths  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  specific  incidents  involving 
witnessed  attacks. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  hearings  on  this  important  iSsue 
in  November  1981  and  most  recently  in 
February  1983.  In  the  period  spanning 
these  hearings,  the  evidence  indicating 
Soviet  involvement  in  this  form  of 
warfare  has  continued  to  grow.  I  must 
say  that  the  evidence  is  of  such  a  scale 
that  the  case  against  the  Kremlin  is 
compelling.  I  also  ask  that  Senators 
recall  the  incident  in  1979  in  the 
Soviet  city  of  Sverdlovsk,  suggesting 
Soviet  manufacture  of  anthrax.  Manu- 
facturing biological  agents,  just  as 
using  chemical  and  toxin  weapons,  is 
outlawed  by  solemn  international 
agreements  ratified  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  neither  case,  yellow  rain  nor  an- 
thrax, has  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
allies  provided  the  United  States,  U.N.. 
or  other  investigators  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  sites  where  incidents  have 
occurred.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
1925  Geneva  protocol  nor  the  1972  Bi- 
ological and  Toxin  Weapons  Conven- 
tion requires  onsite  inspection.  There 
is  an  important  lesson  to  be  gained 
here  for  effective  arms  control.  Agree- 
ments that  are  reached  for  agree- 
ment's sake,  lacking  solid  systems  of 
accountability,  do  not  serve  any  na- 
tion's interests. 

These  incidents  have  placed  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  ac- 
complices in  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan. They  make  it  clear  that 
arms  control  must  have  strong  and  ef- 
fective provisions  of  verification.  Arms 
control  is  an  act  of  security.  It  cannot 
be  a  matter  based  on  trust. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  every  Senator 
to  carefully  review  the  story  of 
"Yellow  Rain  '  and  to  read  the  recent- 
ly published  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  entitled.  "Yellow 
Rain:  The  Arms  Control  Implica- 
tions." As  I  have  stated,  the  evidence 
is  compelling.  It  comes  not  only  from 
the  U.S.  Government  but  also  from 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada.  France,  and  Thai- 
land. There  are  also  reliable  and  de- 
tailed independent  accounts.  An  im- 
portant role  has  been  played  by  Dr. 
Amos  Townsend,  who  has  been  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  several  years  for 
the  International  Rescue  Committee. 
In  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Dr.  Townsend  summarized  the  situa- 
tion succinctly: 

Although  individual  cases  may  be  in  ques- 
tion from  time  to  time,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  chemicals,  of  more  than 
one  type,  have  been,  and  are  still  being  used 
against  Lao-H'mong  and  Khmer  in  South- 
east Asia. 
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Other  assessments  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  with  regard  to  Af- 
ghanistan. 

I  beleive  that  this  is  a  significant  res- 
olution, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  important  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning 
Soviet  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons and  Soviet  supply  of  these  weap- 
ons to  its  allies  for  their  use.  The  grav- 
ity of  Soviet  violations  of  both  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  banning  the  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
and  the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  which  prohibits 
the  mere  possession  of  toxin  weapons, 
as  well  as  their  production  and  use. 
cannot  be  overstated.  It  bears  directly 
upon  our  current  efforts  to  negotiate 
fair  and  verifiable  strategic  and  thea- 
ter nuclear  arms  accords  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  it  has  the  most 
serious  implications  for  the  entire 
spectrum  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  strongly  support  our  efforts  to 
secure  Soviet  adherence  to  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  banning  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons Convention  which  prohibits  the 
mere  possession  of  toxin  weapons. 

The  United  States  has  adhered  to  a 
unilateral  moratorium  on  chemical 
weapons  production  for  14  years.  We 
have  destroyed  all  biological  and  toxin 
material  we  possessed  as  required  by 
the  1972  Convention.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  secure  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  all 
chemical  weapon  production  and  stor- 
age. We  have  held  12  formal  bilateral 
negotiating  rounds  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  issue  since  the  mid- 
seventies.  The  result  of  these  talks  was 
a  joint  progress  report  to  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  Disarmament 
in  July  1980. 

This  report  addressed  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  chemical  weapons  ban. 
the  timing  for  its  implementation,  and 
some  compliance  issues,  but  avoided 
the  tough  questions  of  verification.  In 
January  1981,  the  United  States  decid- 
ed to  take  the  issue  before  the  Chemi- 
cal Weapons  Working  Group  of  the 
U.N.  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
Those  discussions  have  gone  nowhere. 
Despite  Soviet  hints  at  a  more  relaxed 
and  forthcoming  position  on  verifica- 
tion, no  substantive  proposals  have 
been  produced. 

This  issue  is  now  critical,  because 
there  is  very  strong  physical  and  anec- 
dotal evidence  of  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
surrogate  use  of  Soviet  manufactured 
and  supplied  lethal  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan. The  United  States  has  for- 
mally charged  the  Soviet  Union  with 
violations  of  both  the   1925  protocol 


and  the  1972  convention.  Details  of 
the  charges  may  be  found  in  State  De- 
partment special  reports  No.  8  and  No. 
104.  Independent  scientific  authorities 
in  Prance.  Canada,  Thailand,  and 
other  countries  have  endorsed  our 
findings. 

Chemical  weapons  and  biological 
and  toxin  weapons  are  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  just  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons are.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  sur- 
rogates are  using  these  weapons 
against  hostile  groups  in  both  Afghan- 
istan and  Southeast  Asia,  indiscrimi- 
nately killing  noncombatants,  includ- 
ing defenseless  women  and  children. 
These  attacks  are  reported  to  be  con- 
tinuing unabated,  without  regard  to 
international  protests. 

This  resolution  provides  a  vital  op- 
portunity for  the  Senate  to  restate  its 
urgent  concern  over  this  issue.  First,  it 
states  that  the  United  States  should 
urge  other  governments  to  assess  the 
evidence  of  Soviet  and  Soviet-surro- 
gate violations  and,  where  possible,  to 
conduct  independent  investigations  on 
their  own  of  suspected  chemical  war- 
fare. Second,  it  states  that  the  United 
States  should  assist  the  U.N.  in  gain- 
ing unhindered  access  to  areas  where 
chemical  and  toxin  weapon  use  is  sus- 
pected. Finally,  it  calls  upon  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  the 
strengthening  of  existing  agreements 
on  chemical,  biological,  and  toxin 
weapons  so  as  to  provide  effective 
mechanisms  for  assuring  compliance 
and  to  include  provision  for  on 
demand  onsite  inspection  when  neces- 
sary. 

These  are  all  vital  points.  The  evi- 
dence of  systematic,  repeated,  massive, 
the  continuing  Soviet  violations  of 
both  the  1925  protocol  and  the  1972 
convention  continues  to  grow. 

Lethal  chemical  and  toxin  weapons 
are  now  being  used  to  kill  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  Innocent  civilians 
in  Afghanistan.  Laos,  and  Kampuchea 
are  being  murdered  by  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  which  they  do  not  even 
understand.  The  evidence  clearly 
shows  these  weapons  are  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Soviet  Union  and  are 
being  employed  by  Soviet  troops  and 
by  Soviet  surrogates.  The  world  must 
awaken  to  this  horror  and  act  to  halt 
it  now. 

Only  by  focusing  world  opinion  on 
this  matter  can  we  ever  hope  to  affect 
Soviet  behavior.  Independent  assess- 
ments and  investigations  by  other  na- 
tions and  by  the  United  Nations  are 
the  best  way  to  do  this.  The  provisions 
of  this  resolution  are  timely  and 
worthy  of  immediate  endorsement. 

Strengthening  existing  agreements 
to  provide  mechanisms  for  assuring 
compliance  is,  however,  the  central 
issue  here.  Providing  for  on  demand 
onsite  inspection  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  substantial  violations  of 
existing  international  agreements  do 


not  recur.  The  underlying  problem  is 
that  chemical,  biological,  and  toxin 
weapons  are  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. They  are  of  great  military  signifi- 
cance and  their  development  and  pro- 
duction can  be  disguised  as  legitimate 
civilian  chemical  production  or  biologi- 
cal research.  These  characteristics 
stress  the  verification  provisions  of 
any  treaty  concerning  chemical,  bio- 
logical, and  toxin  weapons  very  severe- 
ly. 

In  this  regard,  our  confidence  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  negotiating  partner 
in  arms  control  efforts  must  be  guard- 
ed until  the  issue  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  existing  treaties  is  resolved.  If 
they  will  not  only  violate  with  impuni- 
ty an  international  arms  control  agree- 
ment, but  will  also  make  massive  and 
repeated  use  of  the  lethal  toxin  weap- 
ons developed  and  produced  in  viola- 
tion of  this  agreement  to  indiscrimi- 
nately kill  noncombatant  men,  women, 
and  children  as  well  as  the  resistance 
fighters  who  are  their  presumed  tar- 
gets, how  much  of  a  basis  of  mutual 
trust  is  there  upon  which  to  build  new 
arnis  control  agreements? 

This  resolution,  when  energetically 
implemented  by  the  executive  branch, 
will  provide  the  Soviet  Union  an  op- 
portunity to  show  that  it  will  accept 
the  verification  measures  its  present 
behavior  makes  necessary.  The  United 
States  and  the  other  members  of  the 
international  community  can  only  be 
confident  that  Soviet  protestations  of 
good  will  and  peaceful  intent  are 
worthy  of  trust  and  are  not  merely  the 
deceptive  cloak  of  lies  hiding  Soviet 
development  of  prohibited  weapons  in 
search  of  significant  military  advan- 
tage if  adequate  verification  measures 
are  included  in  all  proposed  agree- 
ments. Verification  provisions  must  be 
certain  in  their  operation.  They  must 
be  open  and  they  must  produce  con- 
vincing evidence  which  may  be  freely 
and  fully  shared  with  the  public. 

While  I  am  not  committed  to  any 
single  method  of  verification,  the  ex- 
perience with  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements  they 
solemnly  entered  into  with  other  na- 
tions forces  me  to  require  comprehen- 
sive, strict,  explicit,  and  demonstrably 
effective  verification  measures  as  a 
basis  for  my  support  for  any  future 
arms  control  agreements  involving  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  closing,  I  most  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  this  issue  with  care 
and  reflect  upon  it  deeply.  Defense 
and  foreign  policy  issues  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  our  future  security  and 
upon  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
are  raised  by  Soviet  violations  of 
chemical  and  toxin  arms  control 
agreements.  Resolving  these  issues 
must  become  a  high  administration 
priority. 
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SENATE      RESOLUTION      204-RE- 

LATING     TO     RAOUL     WALLEN- 
BERG 

Mr.  LEVIN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  204 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  accepted  the 
request  of  the  United  States  War  Refugee 
Board  and  went  to  Hungary  in  the  summer 
of  1944  as  a  Secretary  of  the  Swedish  lega- 
tion; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  unparal- 
leled courage  and  selflessness,  took  creative 
and  daring  actions  in  rescuing  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  Hungarian  Jews  from  ex- 
termination at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  after  occupy- 
ing Hungary,  arrested  Wallenberg  on  Janu- 
ary 17.  1945.  in  violation  of  international 
law  and  the  diplomatic  immunity  of  Wallen- 
berg, and  without  an  explanation  of  the  sei- 
zure and  subsequent  incarceration; 

Whereas  there  is  substantial  evidence  con- 
tradicting Soviet  claims  that  Wallenberg 
died  in  1947; 

Whereas  reports  from  former  prisoners  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  suggest  that  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg is  still  alive;  and 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  on  October  5, 
1981.  was  only  the  second  person  ever  grant- 
ed honorary  United  States  citizenship:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President,  acting  directly  or 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  should  take 
all  possible  steps  at  all  appropriate  times  to 
ascertain  trie  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Raoul  Wallenberg's  71st  birthday. 
Today  we  should  be  helping  one  of 
this  century's  greatest  and  most  coura- 
geous humanitarians  celebrate  his  71st 
year.  Larger  than  life,  Mr.  Wallenberg 
deserves  a  place  of  paramount  respect 
in  the  annals  of  human  history.  But 
today,  we  do  not  even  know  where  he 
is—we  have  not  known  what  has 
become  of  him  since  his  bogus  arrest 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The  lin- 
gering and  haunting  questions  sur- 
rounding his  life  prompt  me  to  intro- 
duce this  resolution  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  provide  accurate  infor- 
mation about  Mr.  Wallenberg  and  to 
grant  him  his  freedom. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  bom  in  1912 
into  a  prominent  Swedish  banking 
family.  As  a  young  boy,  he  was  afford- 
ed the  luxuries  of  wealth,  traveling  ex- 
tensively and  receiving  an  excellent 
education.  In  1935  he  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  in  architecture  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Upon  his 
return  to  Sweden,  Mr.  Wallenberg 
began  to  pursue  the  family  banking 
and  commerce  interests. 

Working  at  a  bank  in  Haifa,  Israel, 
Raoul  Wallenberg  met  Jews  who  had 
fled  the  terror  and  inhumanity  of  Nazi 
Germany.  His  perception  of  the  Nazi 


horror  was  strengthened  in  1944  when 
he  was  sent  to  Budapest  to  promote 
his  family's  business  in  exports.  He 
soon  learned  that  death  was  big  busi- 
ness and  that  people,  not  goods,  were 
being  exported. 

That  same  year,  Mr.  Wallenberg 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  War 
Refugee  Board.  Recognizing  in  him  a 
rare  combination  of  pragmatic  busi- 
nessman and  moral  idealist,  the  Board 
approached  Mr.  Wallenberg  with  a  re- 
quest. At  their  behest,  he  went  to 
Hungary  that  summer  ostensibly  as  a 
Secretary  to  the  Swedish  legation  in 
Budapest.  His  real  task  was  to  oversee 
an  operation  whose  purpose  was  to 
save  as  many  Jewish  lives  as  possible 
by  any  means  possible. 

Mr.  Wallenberg  entered  into  a  world 
devoid  of  morality— a  world  where 
human  life  was  an  expendible  com- 
modity and  extermination  an  accepted 
practice.  He  performed  his  task  bril- 
liantly in  that  depraved  environment 
for  less  than  a  year,  but  he  touched 
the  lives  of  over  100,000  human  beings. 
He  created  passports— paper  pledges 
of  protection  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Swedish  Government.  He  took  those 
passports  and  distributed  them  to 
those  who  were  about  to  be  taken 
away,  threatening  the  guards  if  they 
attempted  to  violate  the  protection 
that  the  passports  promised.  His 
schemes  worked.  People  were  pulled 
from  cattlecars  and  death  marches 
bound  for  concentration  camps.  They 
were  escorted  to  a  citywide  network  of 
houses  and  hospitals  operating  under 
the  flag  of  the  Swedish  Government. 
Mr.  Wallenberg  made  daily  visits,  and 
insured  that  ample  supplies  were  pro- 
vided. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Wallenberg 
did  the  impossible.  He  was  possessed 
and  inspired  by  vivid  scenes  of  civiliza- 
tion turned  inside  out.  As  the  Nazis 
stepped  up  their  efforts  to  implement 
the  "final  solution,"  his  resolve  grew 
commensurately  stronger. 

His  efforts  did  not  end  with  the 
long-awaited  defeat  of  the  Nazis. 
Shortly  after  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Hungary  in  January  1944,  he  met 
with  high-level  Russian  officials. 
Hoping  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  this 
plan  for  rebuilding  Budapest,  both 
physically  and  psychologically,  he  ar- 
ranged to  talk  with  them.  But  there 
was  no  talk.  But  he  was  never  allowed 
to  lay  his  plan  out.  Instead  he  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  No  accusation, 
no  trial,  just  a  Moscow  jail  cell. 

Prom  scanty  details,  we  have  learned 
that  the  Soviets  probably  thought  Mr. 
Wallenberg  a  spy,  an  agent  of  the 
American  Government.  They  sought 
information  from  him— information 
he  did  not  have.  They  sought  confes- 
sions from  him— confessions  he  could 
not  make.  And  when  they  failed  to  get 
what  they  wanted,  they  decided  to 
take  what  they  could  get.  They  decid- 


ed to  break  him  as  they  had  broken  so 
many  others. 

Consequently,  he  began  a  long  jour- 
ney which  even  now  we  do  not  totally 
understand.  From  scattered  reports,  it 
appears  that  he  was  transferred  from 
one  prison  to  another.  But  nobody 
could  be  sure  because  the  Soviets  re- 
fused to  even  acknowledge  that  they 
were  holding  him  prisoner.  As  interest 
in  his  plight  grew,  however,  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  to  account  for  him 
mounted. 

Finally  in  1957,  they  produced  a  doc- 
ument, signed  by  the  current  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Andrei 
Gromyko.  That  document  was  intend- 
ed to  demonstrate  that  newly  discov- 
ered records  indicated  that  Wallen- 
berg had  been  imprisoned  but  had 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  July  1947.  No 
death  certificate  could  be  produced 
and  there  was  no  explanation  for  his 
arrest.  The  document  simply  reported 
the  death  and  blamed  past  misimder- 
standings  and  confusion  on  already 
discredited  figures  of  the  Stalinist 
regime. 

Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  held  to 
their  story  and  insist  that  they  have 
no  additional  information. 

But  a  substantial  body  of  evidence 
h£is  emerged  that  contradicts  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  line.  For  years  there  have 
been  reports  of  sightings,  stories  of 
meeting,  and  tales  of  conversations.  In 
the  late  1970's,  a  man  named  Jan 
Kapl2Ln  was  released  from  a  Soviet 
prison.  In  a  phone  conversation  with 
his  wife  in  Israel,  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  seen  a  Swedish  prisoner  who 
had  been  held  for  over  30  years.  Soviet 
authorities  caught  wind  of  Kaplan's 
conversation  and  he  was  arrested 
again.  Repeated  attempts  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  locate  Mr.  Kaplan  have 
been  obstructed.  His  crime  appears  to 
be  that  in  maiking  a  casual  conrunent 
about  a  Swedish  prisoner,  he  had  agi- 
tated the  Soviets.  The  Kaplan  com- 
ment raises  the  possibility  that  Wal- 
lenberg may  have  survived  decades  of 
Soviet  abuse,  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  nuturing  a  25-year-old  lie. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  are  alive  today,  here  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  because 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Michigan  has  an 
active  and  vibrant  Hungarian  commu- 
nity and  many  of  its  members  were 
touched  by  Mr.  Wallenberg's  work. 
Evidence  of  his  selflessness  and  devo- 
tion is  around  us  everywhere.  But  the 
man  is  nowhere  to  be  foimd. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  irony  is 
glaring.  A  man  who  fought  so  fearless- 
ly for  the  freedom  of  others  was 
denied  his  own  freedom.  I  introduce 
this  resolution  today  to  continue  the 
fight  to  win  Raoul  Wallenberg's  free- 
dom and  hope  that  his  next  birthday 
will  not  be  shrouded  in  darkness  and 
lies. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  205-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  FLAT  RATE 
INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  NicK- 
LES.  Mr.  DAmato,  and  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  205 

Whereas,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  a  complex  and  cumbersome  set  of 
ta.x  laws: 

Whereas,  the  current  system  of  high  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  imposed  on  a  taxable  income 
base  that  has  been  heavily  eroded  by  special 
tax  breaks  and  loopholes  has  given  the  tax 
system  enormous  complexity,  gross  inequi- 
ties, and  economic  distortions: 

Whereas,  higher  marginal  tax  rates  dis- 
tort optimal  functioning  of  the  economic 
system  by  introducing  considerations  other 
than  efficiency  and  profitability,  and  stifle 
individual  productivity  and  economic 
growth: 

Whereas,  lower  marginal  tax  rates  would 
draw  economic  activity  out  of  the  so-called 
"underground  economy"  and  into  taxable 
activity,  and  thereby  foster  economic 
growth  and  productivity:  and 

Whereas,  a  flat  rate  income  tax  would 
promote  equity,  remove  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  bracket  creep,  and  reduce  the  com 
plexity  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  should  be  amended  to  establish  a  flat 
Individual  income  tax  based  on  these  princi- 
ples; 

(1)  The  tax  system  should  be  simple,  un- 
derstandable, and  evenhanded. 

(2)  No  income  should  be  taxed  more  than 
once. 

(3)  All  individual  income  subject  to  tax 
should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  and  that 
rate  should  be  as  low  as  possible. 

(4)  The  individual  income  tax  base  should 
be  as  broad  as  possible,  with  few.  if  any,  spe- 
cial tax  breaks  in  the  form  of  credits,  deduc- 
tions, and  exclusions. 

(5)  Personal  exemptions  should  be  provid- 
ed so  that  the  poorest  households  would 
pay  no  income  taxes. 

(6)  The  amount  of  overall  tax  revenues 
should  be  no  greater  than  under  the  current 
tax  system. 

FLAT  TAX  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  made 
no  secret  of  my  desire  to  overhaul  our 
Federal  income  tax  system.  Let  us  face 
it— the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  a  disaster.  It  is  a  complex  and  bur- 
densome set  of  laws  widely  regarded  as 
unfair,  and  correctly  so. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  put  the  Senate  on  record 
in  favor  of  changing  the  tax  system.  It 
is  a  nonbinding  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  that  makes  certain  findings 
of  fact  about  our  current  system  of 
taxation  and  endorses  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  so-called  flat  rate  income 
tax. 

During  the  97th  Congress.  I  offered 
the  "Flat  Rate  Tax  Act  of  1982." 
which  would  have  replaced  part  of  our 
present  income  tax  schedule  with  a  10 
percent  across-the-board  flat  rate  tax 


on  all  personal  income.  By  eliminating 
preferential  tax  treatment,  my  propos- 
al would  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
average  American  taxpayer  to  file  an 
income  tax  return  the  size  of  a  regular 
postcard. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  the 
key  to  sustained  and  vigorous  econom- 
ic growth  lies  in  the  adoption  of  poli- 
cies aimed  at  reducing  marginal  tax 
rates  and  stimulating  investment  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  I 
simply  do  not  believe  the  current  tax 
system  offers  much  hope  of  attaining 
these  ends.  On  the  contrary,  the 
system  we  have  now  tends  to  penalize 
productivity  and  encourage  tax  eva- 
sion. 

The  beauty  of  a  flat  rate  personal 
income  tax  lies  in  its  simplicity.  If  we 
simplify  our  tax  system  so  that  every 
American  can  fill  out  his  or  her 
income  lax  on  the  back  of  a  postcard, 
we  would  put  an  end  to  the  huge  and 
burdensome  tax  avoidance  industry. 

The  IRS  estimates  that  as  much  as 
$100  billion  disappears  into  the  so- 
called  underground  economy  each 
year  because  of  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  system.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  people  who  utilize  the  un- 
derground economy  do  so  because  the 
system  encourages  them.  These  are 
citizens  who  have  been  forced  under- 
ground by  oppressive  taxation  and  an 
overly  complex  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  beauty  of  a  flat 
tax  is  more  than  skin  deep,  as  the 
adage  goes.  A  flat  rate  tax  would  lower 
marignal  tax  rates  for  all  /Americans 
and  put  an  end  to  inflation-induced 
bracket  creep. 

Economist  Michael  Evans  recently 
performed  an  econometric  computer 
analysis  of  the  effects  on  work  saving 
if  we  adopted  a  17-percent  flat  rate 
income  tax.  He  estimated  that  work 
effort  would  increase  by  3.3  percent 
and  saving  and  investment  would  in- 
crease by  $64  billion  per  year.  This 
would  raise  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  economy  by  about  5  percent, 
which  would  generate  approximately 
$150  billion  additional  GNP  at  1981 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  a  flat  rate  income  tax 
system  would  also  promote  equity. 
The  current  tax  schedule  attempts  to 
accomplish  socially  oriented  policy  ob- 
jectives by  channeling  income  and  in- 
vestment into  supposedly  desirable  ac- 
tivities. Unfortunately,  built-in  struc- 
tural impediments  make  the  system 
much  less  progressive  than  many 
people  think.  The  result  is  nonsensi- 
cal. Too  many  people  spend  their  time 
and  money  seeking  ways  to  avoid  tax- 
ation. I  firmly  believe  that  wealthier 
taxpayers  would  pay  more  income 
taxes  under  a  flat  rate  system,  even  at 
a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  notion  of  a  tax 
system  that  is  simple,  understandable, 
and  evenhanded  is  catching  on.  Opin- 
ion polls  indicate  growing  discontent 


with  the  current  system.  As  more  at- 
tention focuses  on  the  flat  rate  tax.  its 
popularity  builds.  Congress  has  re- 
sponded with  a  dazzling  array  or 
reform  proposals.  At  last  count.  11 
bills  aimed  at  simplifying  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  were  pending,  eight  in 
the  House  and  three  in  the  Senate.  I 
am  revising  the  proposal  I  introduced 
last  year,  and  hope  to  have  it  ready 
early  this  fall. 

Despite  the  mounting  interest  in  flat 
rate  reform.  I  am  afraid  too  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  differences 
in  the  various  ideas,  and  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  their  similar- 
ities. Disagreement  of  the  fine  print 
has  paralyzed  debate  and  obscured  the 
genuine  merit  of  the  flat  rate  income 
tax. 

I  am  offering  this  resolution  to  draw- 
attention  once  again  to  the  need  for 
flat  rate  reform.  It  sets  out  certain 
findings  about  our  current  system, 
findings  I  believe  most,  if  not  all. 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  agree 
with.  Furthermore,  it  lays  down  cer- 
tain principles  that  are  common  to 
many  of  the  flat  tax  proposals  that 
have  been  offered  in  Congress.  The 
resolution  makes  no  attempt  to  estab- 
lish which,  if  any,  deductions,  credits 
or  exclusion  should  be  retained.  Nor 
does  it  attempt  to  establish  any  par- 
ticular flat  rate.  Once  we  get  general 
agreement  on  the  basics.  I  hope  we 
can  then  fully  discuss  the  specifics. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
proposal  and  join  me  in  working  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 
This  resolution  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  a  flat  rate  individual 
income  tax. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  contains 
a  myriad  of  loopholes  through  which 
individuals  can  escape  paying  income 
taxes.  The  code  is  a  complex  and  con- 
fusing set  of  regulations  that  provides 
no  sense  of  equity.  As  it  stands  now. 
only  the  wealthy  can  afford  to  hire 
the  necessary  accountants  and  lawyers 
to  discover  ways  of  avoiding  income 
taxes.  The  working  class  does  not 
enjoy  this  luxury  and.  thus,  pay  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  income  taxes. 
A  flat  rate  income  tax  would  alleviate 
the  problem  of  the  less  affluent  carry- 
ing more  of  a  burden  than  the 
wealthy. 

In  addition,  a  flat  rate  tax  system 
would  eliminate  bracket  creep.  Brack- 
et creep  is  a  cruel  tax  borne  primarily 
by  the  middle  class.  Inflation  pushes 
the  typical  American  worker  into  a 
higher  marginal  tax  bracket  because 
of  the  impact  of  inflation  on  wages.  In 
the  end,  take  home  pay  is  diminished. 
The  wealthy  are  unaffected  but  the 
little  person  is  unduly  burdened. 
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What  has  been  the  effect  of  an  indi- 
vidual income  tax  system  that  pro- 
vides no  equity?  A  subterranean  econ- 
omy of  immense  proportions  has  de- 
veloped. It  is  estimated  that  $100  bil- 
lion of  income  annually  goes  unreport- 
ed to  the  IRS.  This  is  clearly  a  result 
of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  tax  structure. 

Since  the  Tax  Code  now  encourages 
individuals  to  avoid  taxes,  policymak- 
ers have  begun  to  look  for  ways  to 
squeeze  revenues  from,  heretofore, 
protected  sources.  Paramount  in  my 
mind  are  recent  efforts  to  directly  tax 
previously  sacrosanct  municipal  bonds. 
This  effort  was  initiated  in  the  social 
security  bailout  package.  In  the  bail- 
out package,  a  ridiculous  provision  re- 
quires the  inclusion  of  tax-exempt  in- 
terest for  determining  taxation  of 
social  security  benefits.  This  is  just 
the  first  step  leading  to  direct  taxation 
of  all  State  and  local  bonds.  Taxation 
of  municipal  bonds  will  not  occur  if 
the  Tax  Code  is  changed  to  effectively 
and  equitably  raise  the  intended 
amount  of  revenues  while  providing 
equity. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  put  the  Senate  on  record  in 
support  of  a  flat  rate  individual 
income  tax  structure.  The  prime  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  a  reform  would  be 
both  the  middle  class  and  the  Federal 
Treasury. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  206-RE- 
LATING  TO  ACCIDENTAL  NU- 
CLEAR WAR  CAUSED  BY  ACTS 
OF  TERRORISM 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  206 
Whereas  acts  of  international  terrorism 
have  taken  place  with  increasing  frequency 
in  recent  years;  and 

Whereas  such  acts  have  been  committed 
at  times  by  groups  with  no  visible  or  trace- 
able support  to  the  government  of  any 
country:  and 

Whereas  there  is  increasing  concern  that 
a  terrorist  group  could  obtain  or  fabricate  a 
nuclear  weapon:  and 

Whereas  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device  by  a  terrorist  group  within 
territories  deemed  essential  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  their  national 
integrity  or  national  security  would  danger- 
ously heighten  tensions  and  possibly  trigger 
nuclear  war;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  pre- 
vent the  triggering  of  nuclear  war:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  either  in  conjunction  with 
current  arms  control  negotiations  or 
through  separate  negotiations,  providing  for 
mutual  cooperation  to  deal  with  the  threat 
of  accidental  nuclear  war  caused  by  acts  of 
terrorism. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Paul 
TsoNGAS  I  rise  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war  stemming  from  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  President,  over  a  period  of 
many  years  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  have  searched  for  ways 
to  reduce  international  tension  and 
make  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
less  likely.  The  Partial  Test-Ban 
Treaty,  the  treaty  banning  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  from  outer  space,  the 
Tlatelolco  Treaty,  the  Seabed  Treaty, 
the  NPT,  and  Salt  I,  were  all  designed 
to  move  us  back  from  the  brink  and  to 
get  some  control  over  the  ever  widen- 
ing arms  race.  More  recently,  the  Salt 
II  negotiations  and  the  present 
START  talks  represent  continuations 
of  past  activity  to  make  war  more  dis- 
tant. There  is  now  widespread  recogni- 
tion of  both  sides  that  there  will  be  no 
winners  in  a  full  scale  nuclear  ex- 
change, and  it  is  therefore  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  superpowers  to  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  assure  that  such 
an  exchange  will  never  happen. 

We  have,  in  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viets, established  a  communication 
link  between  us,  the  so-called  hotline, 
so  that  we  can  exchange  information 
quickly  and  efficiently  concerning 
events  that  may  be  subject  to  misin- 
terpretation. But  as  the  numbers  of 
warheads  has  risen  and  their  accuracy 
has  improved,  concerns  have  been 
raised  on  both  sides  about  counter- 
force  capabilities,  leading  to  the  possi- 
ble placing  of  nuclear  forces  on  more 
of  a  hair-trigger  than  was  the  case  pre- 
viously. Under  such  conditions  it  is 
particularly  important  that  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  examine  all 
contingencies  that  could  conceivably 
lead  to  the  launching  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  one  side  or  the  other.  One  such 
contingency  that  ought  to  be  given 
more  attention  than  it  has  in  the  past 
is  that  of  nuclear  terrorism. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  there  is 
a  growing  interest  in  the  malevolent 
use  of  nuclear  materials  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  incidents  involving  nu- 
clear threats  of  one  kind  or  another 
has  grown  steadily.  Within  our  bor- 
ders, the  United  States  has  established 
the  so-called  nuclear  emergency 
search  teams  (NEST),  which  are  dis- 
patched to  look  for  nuclear  weapons 
or  nuclear  materials  in  connection 
with  a  received  threat.  These  teams 
have  been  called  out  at  least  14  times 
since  being  established  in  1974. 

As  we  look  at  political  conditions 
abroad,  especially  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  we  are  most  worried  about 
in  terms  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  pre- 
dict exactly  in  whose  hands  nuclear 
weapons  may  fall.  One  need  only  con- 
sider what  might  possibly  have  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  the  rushed 
evacuation  of  the  Shah  and  his  sup- 
porters from  Iran  if  nuclear  weapons 


had  been  stockpiled  there.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  not  in  the  realm  of  impos- 
sibility to  suppose  that  subnational 
groups  could  be  in  possession  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  at  sometime  in  the  future. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  potential 
for  such  groups  to  trigger  nuclear  war 
is  considerably  high. 

We  have  had  many  periods  of  par- 
ticularly high  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Imag- 
ine what  could  happen  in  the  future  if 
we  were  once  again  in  such  a  period 
and  during  this  time  a  subnational 
group,  having  come  into  possession  of 
nuclear  weaporis.  were  to  detonate  a 
device  in  the  United  States  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  in  an  area  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  of  either 
side.  Could  we  be  sure  that  the  result 
of  such  an  act  would  not  be  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  the  superpowers? 

Some  would  argue  that  this  is  a  hy- 
pothetical situation  that  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  realistic  threat  for  many 
years  into  the  future.  That  may  well 
be  true,  although  there  are  disagree- 
ments among  experts  as  to  how  long  it 
will  take  before  we  see  the  first  real 
nuclear  threat  by  a  subnational  group. 
But  in  any  case,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  the  luxury  of  ignoring  this 
possibility.  Accordingly,  my  resolution 
calls  on  the  President  to  initiate  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  either  in  conjunction  with  cur- 
rent arms  control  negotiations,  or 
through  separate  negotiations,  to  pro- 
vide for  mutual  cooperation  in  dealing 
with  the  threat  of  accidental  nuclear 
war  caused  by  acts  of  terrorism. 

We  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
have  problems  with  the  Soviets  in 
many  areas  which,  in  some  cases, 
could  result  in  the  heightening  of  ten- 
sion between  us,  but  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  insure  that  the  ulti- 
mate step  \z  not  taken  by  either  side. 
Both  countries  have  had  rational  lead- 
ership which  has  enabled  us  to  keep 
the  peace  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  We  must  insure  that  the  activities 
of  irrational  elements  are  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  our  nuclear  fears 
and  our  lack  of  contingency  planning 
to  trigger  World  War  III. 

In  a  recent  book  entitled  "Nuclear 
Hostages,"  the  author,  Mr.  Bernard  J. 
O'Keefe,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  EG&G 
Inc..  present  a  personal  history  of  the 
development  of  the  nuclear  age  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  some  impor- 
tant observations  to  make  about  arms 
control  and  the  reduction  of  interna- 
tional tensions.  In  one  passage,  Mr. 
O'Keefe  states  that,  "We,  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  must  realize  that 
we  and  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union   are   held   together   in   mutual 
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bondage,  as  hostages  to  the  nuclear 
threat. 

Mr.  OKeefe  is  right  on  the  mark.  It 
is  important  that  the  threat  be  re 
duced  and  eventually  eliminated.  As. 
part  of  that  effort,  we  and  the  Soviets 
must  have  a  common  understanding  of 
how  we  will  avoid  nuclear  war  as  a 
result  of  terrorist  activities  exploiting 
our  mutual  hostage  status.  The  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing,  if  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  President,  would 
begin  the  process  of  achieving  that  un- 
derstanding. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      207 -RE- 
LATING TO  THE  USE  OF  CHEM- 
ICAL AND  TOXIN  WEAPONS 
Mr.  QUAYLE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  207 
Whereas,  there  is  the  strongest  evidence 
that  lethal  and  incapacitating  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  have  l>een  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  against  innocent  civil 
ians  in  Afghanistan.  Laos,  and  Kampuchea 
in  violation  of  basic  human  rights: 

Whereas,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and 
customary  international  law  prohibits  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons,  and  the  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of  1972 
bans  the  existence  of  toxin  weapons; 

Whereas,  the  use  of  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  is  a  clear  violation  of  human 
rights,  international  law  and  arms  control 
treaties,  with  the  widest  ranging  implica- 
tions: Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  that  the  Senate— 

(1)  condemns  the  Governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  for  using,  or  con- 
doning the  use  of,  inhumane  and  illegal 
chemical  amd  toxin  weapons:  and 

(2)  declares  its  support  (or- 

(A)  the  United  Nations  efforts  to  continue 
to  investigate  information  concerning  activi- 
ties that  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925: 

(B)  the  recommendation  of  the  37th 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  that  the 
parties  to  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  of  1972  hold  a  special  confer 
ence  to  strengthen  that  treaty's  compliance 
procedures:  and 

(C)  the  Presidents  efforts  to  negotiate,  at 
the  40  nation  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
a  comprehensive  and  effectively  verifiable 
multilateral  treaty  which  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling,  or  transfer  of 
chemical  weapons,  and  which  includes  a 
comprehensive  mechanism  for  ensuring 
compliance. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the  use 
of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Laos,  and  Cambodia  is  a 
heinous  crime  against  humanity. 
Though  there  are  still  some  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
these  weapons  are  being  used,  the  evi- 
dence is  irrefutable. 

Today  at  noon  the  State  Depart- 
ment released  a  new  report  that  they 


are  sending  to  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  outlining  further  scien- 
tific evidence  tha'  cnemical  and  toxin 
weapons  have  been  used  in  Laos  and 
Kampuchea.  This  report  is  based  on 
the  scientific  analysis  of  a  series  of 
blood  samples  drawn  from  victims  of 
several  different  toxic  attacks. 

Attacks  are  described  in  the  report 
where  the  death  toll  mounted  to  44 
within  2  to  5  days  of  exposure  to  the 
chemical  agents.  These  particular  at- 
tacks took  place  in  January  1982  and 
were  carried  out  by  aircraft. 

On  February  15,  1982,  another  series 
of  chemical  attacks  took  place  against 
several  Hmong  villages.  An  estimated 
85  to  100  people  died.  Most  of  the  vil- 
lagers' chickens  and  half  of  their  pigs 
also  died. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  Cover  Letter  to  U.N,  Secretary 
General 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  enclosed,  a 
further  report  on  the  use  of  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  which  contains  new  evidence 
available  to  the  United  States.  It  is  based  on 
the  scientific  analysis  of  a  series  of  blood 
samples  drawn  from  victims  of  earlier  toxic 
attacks  in  Laos  that  were  frozen  for  future 
analysis,  as  well  as  blood  samples  drawn 
from  victims  of  a  toxic  attack  in  Kampu- 
chea in  March  of  this  year. 

We  have,  over  the  past  three  years,  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  reports  presenting  the  evi- 
dence in  detail.  The  United  States  continues 
to  be  deeply  concerned  over  the  use  of 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  international  conventions  and 
international  law.  In  view  of  the  concerns  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations  as  expressed 
in  General  Assembly  resolutions  35/144  C. 
36/96  C,  37/98  D.  and  37/98  E,  and  in  view 
of  the  study  presently  being  conducted 
under  your  direction  on  means  of  dealing 
with  allegations  of  use  of  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  toxin  weapons,  I  request  that  the 
enclosed  report  be  circulated  at  an  early 
date  as  an  official  document  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

FURTHER  REPORT  OH  USE  OE  CHEMICAL  AND 
TOXIN  WEAPONS— NEW  EVIDENCE  AVAILABLE 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  continues  to  receive 
and  analyze  disturbing  evidence  and  reports 
of  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  warfare  agents 
in  Laos,  Kampuchea  and  Afghanistan.  The 
use  of  these  weapons  is  a  flagrant  contra- 
vention of  two  major  international  agree- 
ments and  customary  international  law. 

In  an  ongoing  effort  to  call  world  atten- 
aion  to  the  problem,  and  to  secure  a  halt  to 
the  use  of  these  weapons,  the  United  States 
has  periodically  released  its  evidence.  Over 
the  past  two  years,  biomedical  samples 
(blood,  urine,  or  tissue)  from  victims  have 
'jeen  analyzed  in  Americjin  laboratories  for 
the  presence  of  T2  and  HT2  Irichothecene 
toxins.  To  date,  biomedical  samples  from  20 
victims  of  eight  separate  toxin  weapon  at- 
tacks in  Laos  and  three  separate  attacks  in 
Kampuchea  have  been  shown  to  contain  tri- 
chothecene  toxins.  Control  samples,  taken 
from  similar  individuals  who  had  not  been 
subjected  to  toxin  agent  attack,  were  nega- 


tive. Additional  samples  from  victims  and 
controls  have  been  collected  over  the  past 
year  and  are  currently  under  analysis  em- 
ploying newly  developed,  more  sophisticat- 
ed, increasingly  sensitive,  state-of-the-art 
techniques.  The  complexity  of  trichothe- 
cene  analysis  in  biomedical  samples  has  ne- 
cessitated development  of  new  techniques 
and  analytical  procedures,  a  lengthy  and  te- 
dious process.  The  levels  of  trichothecenes 
detected  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  known 
natural  phenomena.  Previously  reported 
analysis  results  of  biomedical  and  other 
data  may  be  found  in  earlier  United  States 
submissions. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  four  additional  sets  of 
blood  samples. 

On  November  6.  1981.  a  Lao  resistance 
fighter  was  injured  by  a  toxic  agent  grenade 
in  northern  Vietiane  Province  of  Laos.  Pol- 
lowing  the  blast  he  experienced  severe  eye 
irritation  and  tearing  and  was  blinded  for 
approximately  30  minutes.  Within  a  few 
hours,  and  continuing  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral days,  he  experienced  the  development 
of  hundreds  of  small  (2  to  5  mm)  fluid  filled 
blisters  on  the  exposed  areas  of  his  upper 
torso  and  edema  of  the  head  and  neck. 

He  was  assisted  to  the  Nong  Khai  Hospi- 
tal in  Thailand  where  the  camp  physician 
and  a  U.S.  physician  examined  him  on  No- 
vember 11  (5  days  after  the  attack)  and 
noted  the  blisters  and  mild  conjunctivitis  in 
both  eyes.  Blood  samples  were  drawn  at 
that  time,  chilled  and  maintained  on  ice 
during  transit  to  the  U.S.,  and  frozen  for 
future  analysis.*  Two  blood  samples,  ana- 
lyzed at  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical  Systems 
Lal>oratory  for  the  presence  of  traditional 
chemical  agents,  were  negative  for  such 
agents.  Three  blood  samples  were  submitted 
to  a  private  U.S.  laboratory  for  analysis  by 
gas  chromatograph-mass  spectrometer  (GC- 
MS)  technique  for  the  presence  of  trichoth- 
ecenes. Detectable  levels  of  T2  and  HT2,  a 
metabolite  of  T2,  were  found  in  all  three 
samples  of  the  victims'  blood  as  follows: 
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On  24-26  March  1982.  at  the  Nong  Khai 
refugee  camp  in  Thailand  blood  samples 
were  drawn  by  U.S.  and  camp  medical  per- 
sonnel from  H'Mong  refugees  who  reported 
symptoms  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  air- 
craft-delivered toxic  agent  warfare  attacks 
in  Laos  on  the  3rd.  11th  and  16th  of  Janu- 
ary 1982. 

Symptoms  reported  by  the  victims  includ- 
ed: headache,  nausea,  vomiting  with  blood, 
diarrhea  with  blood.  weakne.ss.  vertigo, 
drunklike  sensations,  and  visual  disturb- 
ances. As  a  result  of  the  attacks,  of  154 
people  involved,  44  died  within  2  to  5  days 
of  exposure.  Analysis  of  a  blood  sample 
from  one  of  the  surviving  victims,  a  10-year 
old   boy.    for   T2    and    HT2   Irichothecene 


•  Due  to  the  volume  of  samples  received  and  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  laboratories  conducting  the 
analyses,  it  has  been  necessary  lo  freeze  -some  bio- 
medical samples  while  higher  priority  samples  were 
analyzed.  Since  only  one  victim  was  sampled  in  this 
attack,  it  initially  received  a  low  priority. 
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toxins  revealed  the  presence  of  32  ppb  HT2. 
This  victim  also  was  suffering  form  malaria 
and  showed  a  depressed  white  cell  count  of 
4.200.  The  blood  samples  were  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  above,  and  analysis  was 
performed  at  the  same  private  U.S.  labora- 
tory using  identical  GC-MS  techniques. 

Also  on  24-26  March  1982  at  the  Nong 
Khai  camp,  blood  samples  were  drawn  from 
four  H'Mong  who  had  been  exposed  to  at- 
tacks on  15  February  1982  in  Laos.  The  sur- 
vivors reported  that  two  attacks  were  direct- 
ed against  several  villages  with  a  collective 
death  count  estimated  to  be  between  85-100 
people.  Most  of  the  villagers  chickens  and 
half  of  their  pigs  also  died.  Rice,  tapioca, 
and  other  crops  were  affected  as  well. 
Symptoms  reported  by  the  victims  included: 
fever,  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
double  vision,  coughing,  chest  pain,  eye  irri- 
tation and  tearing,  hearing  difficulty,  fa- 
tigue, and  jaundice. 

Blood  samples  from  these  victims  were 
handled  and  analyzed  as  with  the  others, 
for  the  presence  of  T2  and  HT2  trichothe- 
cene  toxins.  The  blood  of  one  of  the  victims 
showed  the  presence,  of  28  ppb  T2  and  16 
ppb  HT2  toxin.  This  individual,  a  35-year- 
old  male,  had  also  been  exposed  to  a  previ- 
ous toxic  agent  attack  in  mid-December 
1981. 

Blood  was  drawn  at  the  same  time  from 
three  control  individuals  in  the  camp  who 
had  not  been  subjected  to  a  toxic  agent 
attack.  These  control  samples  were  analyzed 
for  T2  and  HT2  trichothecene  toxins  with 
negative  results. 

On  March  20,  1983,  at  Khao  Din  refugee 
camp  in  Thailand,  near  the  Kampuchean 
border,  three  young  Kampuchean  women 
aged  18,  19  and  25,  complaining  of  effects  of 
a  toxic  agent,  were  examined  by  physicians. 
The  three  victims  complained  of  symptoms 
typical  of  past  trichothecene  toxin  exposure 
victims.  They  had  l)ecome  ill  on  March  9 
after  passing  through  an  area  in  Kampu- 
chea reported  to  have  been  subjected  to  a 
toxic  agent  attack  on  March  4  and  5.  Blood 
samples  were  drawn  from  each  victim  and 
from  two  control  individuals  who  were 
living  in  the  same  area  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  victims,  but  who  had  not  been 
exposed  to  any  toxic  agent. 

The  blood  samples  were  analyzed  by  a  pri- 
vate United  States  laboratory  for  the  pres- 
ence of  T2  and  HT2  toxins.  One  of  the  vic- 
tims still  had  detectable  leveU  of  both  T2 
and  HT2  (19  ppb  T2  and  32  ppb  HT2  respec- 
tively) in  her  blood.  Blood  samples  from 
both  control  individuals  were  negative  for 
both  toxins. 

All  samples  were  submitted  on  a  blind, 
coded  basis  to  a  private  United  States  labo- 
ratory. Blood  samples  were  precipitated 
with  acetone  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  was 
evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in 
methanol:water  (1:19.  v/v)  and  passed 
through  a  XAD-2  column.  The  90  percent 
methanol  eluate  was  collected  and  dried  on 
a  steam  bath.  The  samples  were  analyzed  on 
a  HP-5985B  gas  chromatograph-mass  spec- 
trometer data  system. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  documented  cases  with  scientific 
evidence.  What  more  is  needed  to  con- 
vince the  naysayers  that  these  heinous 
crimes  are  taking  place.  I  am  not  a  sci- 
entist, but  these  findings  combined 
with  past  scientific  results  as  well  as 
all  the  other  information  that  is  avail- 
able leaves  no  doubt  that  these  illegal 
weapons  have  been  used.  They  were 
used  against  men.  women,  and  chil- 


dren whose  only  crime  is  wanting  to  be 
left  alone  and  not  wanting  to  be  domi- 
nated by  repressive  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. 

The  United  States  has  been  outspo- 
ken in  its  call  to  bring  these  inconceiv- 
able horrors  to  the  forefront  of  world 
opinion.  Some  countries  and  many 
people  have  said  we  should  not  be  so 
bellicose  in  our  outrage.  Others  have 
said  it  is  an  intelligence  problem  that 
should  not  be  openly  discussed,  and 
still  others  wish  that  we  would  ignore 
these  violations  of  human  rights, 
international  law,  and  arms  control 
treaties.  These  people  and  countries 
are  wrong. 

The  H'mong  in  the  highlands  of 
Laos  have  no  constituency  to  cry  out 
for  them.  The  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  jungles  and  plains  of  Cam- 
bodia have  no  constituency  to  plead  to 
world  opinion  to  call  a  stop  to  these 
unwarranted  attacks.  And,  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan  have  no 
constituency  to  stand  up  and  say  the 
Soviets  have  broken  treaties  and  inter- 
national law  which  they  agreed  to, 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  Congress  and  this  Government 
should  be  the  constituency  which 
speaks  for  these  defenseless  people. 
For  too  long  there  has  been  a  deafen- 
ing silence  coming  from  these  Cham- 
bers. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  which  condemns  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Soviet  Union,  Afghan- 
istan, Vietnam,  and  Laos  for  using  or 
condoning  the  use  of  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons.  The  resolution  also  de- 
clares support  for  three  initiatives 
that  are  presently  underway. 

The  first  is  the  United  Nations  ef- 
forts to  continue  investigating  report- 
ed violations  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925. 

The  second  is  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly recommendation  to  convene  a 
special  conference  for  the  signatories 
of  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  of  1972  to  strengthen  that 
treaty's  compliance  procedures. 

And  finally,  it  declares  the  Senate's 
support  for  the  President's  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tively verifiable  multilateral  treaty 
banning  the  development,  production, 
stockpiling,  or  transfer  of  chemical 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  reports  fil- 
tering out  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Af- 
ghanistan that  these  weapons  are  still 
being  used.  On  June  27  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  FBIS, 
reported  that  there  was  an  article  in 
the  Bangkok  Post  on  June  25  stating 
that  nearly  300  H'mong  hill  tribe 
people  crossed  the  Mekong  River, 
which  separates  Thailand  from  Laos, 
seeking  shelter  from  "chemical  bomb 
attacks," 

The  report  says  that  a  village  on 
Phou  Bai  Mountain  was  attacked  for  4 
consecutive    days    by    a    Vietnamese 


plane  which  dropped  poisonous  chemi- 
cal bombs. 

In  the  July  13  FBIS  there  is  another 
report  describing  a  Laotian  helicopter 
dropping  yellow  powder  on  to  two  Lsu) 
villages. 

These  are  just  two  recently  reported 
attacks.  It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly 
how  accurate  this  information  is.  but 
when  it  is  combined  with  our  intelli- 
gence, it  is  enough  to  convince  me  that 
these  attacks  have  not  stopped. 

At  present  there  are  two  interna- 
tional treaties,  the  1925  Geneva  Proto- 
col and  the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  world  from  chem- 
ical, biological,  and  toxin  weapons. 
From  the  amassed  evidence,  it  is  clear 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states: 
Afghanistan,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  are 
not  abiding  by  these  treaties.  In  fact, 
they  are  blatantly  ignoring  them. 

Yet  these  treaties  were  reached  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  nations  of 
this  world  realized  the  danger  of  such 
potentially  devastating  and  inhumane 
weapons  of  war.  They  were  agreed  to 
so  the  very  atrocities  that  are  happen- 
ing in  the  mountains  of  Laos,  the  jun- 
gles of  Kampuchea,  and  the  rocky  ter- 
rain of  Afghanistan  would  never  take 
place. 

The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  use  of  poisonous 
gases  in  World  War  I.  To  delve  into 
history  briefly,  dusk  was  approaching 
on  April  22,  1915,  when  the  Germans 
let  loose  the  first  greenish  cloud  of 
chlorine  gas.  They  had  released  168 
tons  of  it.  The  gas  slowly  drifted 
across  the  French  lines  at  Ypres 
catching  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
unaware.  Panic  ensued  as  the  burning 
g£s  caused  unspeakable  pain  and  for 
many  a  slow  and  tortuous  death.  The 
number  of  dead  and  injured  in  that 
first  attack  range  up  to  15,000  injured, 
5,000  of  them  fatally.  During  the 
course  of  the  war,  it  is  estimated  about 
1  million  people  suffered  or  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons. 

The  cries  of  agony  from  that  war  led 
to  the  Geneva  Protocol  which  outlaws 
the  use  in  war  of  "asphyxiating,  poi- 
sonous, or  other  gases,  and  all  analo- 
gous liquids,  materials,  and  devices."  It 
also  bans  bacteriological  warfare.  But, 
it  does  not  prohibit  the  possession  of 
any  of  these  lethal  agents.  The  Soviet 
Union.  Vietnam,  the  United  States  and 
some  115  other  nations  have  signed 
the  protocol. 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  unilaterally 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  U.S.  stock- 
piles of  biological  weapons.  Then  on 
April  10.  1972,  the  'Convention  on  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Pro- 
duction, and  Stockpiling  of  Bacterio- 
logical (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons and  on  Their  Destruction. "  other- 
wise known  as  the  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin     Weapons     Convention,      was 
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signed  in  Washington.  London,  and 
Moscow.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  March  26.  1975.  The  convention 
was  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Af- 
ghanistan. Laos.  Vietnam,  and  over 
100  other  countries.  As  the  conven- 
tion's title  suggests,  it  bans  the  devel- 
opment, production,  stockpiling,  trans- 
fer or  possession  of  biological  and 
toxin  weapons. 

These  two  treaties  are  supposedly 
binding,  yet  even  more  important  are 
the  moral  prohibitions  against  using 
these  weapons.  Perhaps  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  expressed  it 
best  when  he  said  that  their  use  "has 
been  outlawed  by  the  general  opinion 
of  civilized  mankind." 

The  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  Bio- 
logical and  Toxin  Convention  exist  to 
protect  all  nations  from  these  heinous 
weapons.  The  ban  on  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  has.  by  reason  of  the 
practice  and  affirmations  of  states, 
become  a  part  of  the  rules  of  custom- 
ary international  law  which  are  bind- 
ing on  all  states.  Yet  today,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  few  of  its  client  states  are 
showing  contempt  for  these  interna- 
tional treaties  and  for  human  life  and 
decency. 

The  reappearance  of  these  weapons 
of  terror  came  in  1975  when  HMong 
tribesmen  from  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Laos  started  fleeing  to  Thai- 
land and  describing  a  strange  new  phe- 
nomenon, yellow  rain.'  They  de- 
scribed planes  flying  overhead  and  re- 
leasing yellow  clouds  that  would  fall 
upon  them,  landing  like  rain  drops  on 
their  villages  and  fields,  bringing 
death,  illness,  pain,  and  panic. 

In  1978  similar  reports  began  coming 
from  Kampuchea  and  then  in  1979 
they  started  emerging  from  Afghani- 
stan. 

At  first  these  reports  were  not  taken 
seriously,  but  they  should  have  been. 
What  some  tried  to  shrug  off  as  a  nat- 
ural phenomenon,  was  in  reality  the 
result  of  a  cold  and  calculated  decision 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  to 
use  deadly  and  incapacitating  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  weapons  against  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have 
been  all  too  quiet  on  these  clear  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  international 
law.  and  arms  control  treaties.  This  is 
why  today  I  am  introducing  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  time  we  as  a  body  reaf- 
firmed our  abhorrence  to  these  weap- 
ons, condemned  the  instigators  and 
showed  our  support  for  what  is  being 
done  to  ban  them  from  existence. 

The  first  reports  from  HMong  refu- 
gees describing  yellow  rain  were  scat- 
tered and  generally  ignored  or  not  be- 
lieved. But.  as  time  passed  the  reports 
continued  and  evidence  began  to 
mount;  this  was  true  in  Laos,  then 
Kampuchea  and  finally  in  Afghani- 
stan. Today,  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  that  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  have  been  used  as  weapons  of 


terror  to  drive  HMong.  Khmer,  and 
Afghans  from  their  homeland. 

This  convincing  evidence  comes  from 
numerous  sources  that  have  been  doc- 
umented and  verified.  There  are  too 
many  similarities  in  reports  from  refu- 
gees in  Indochina  and  Afghanistan  to 
ignore.  They  come  from  victims  of  the 
attacks  as  well  as  eyewitnesses. 

Doctors  treating  survivors  of  attacks 
thousands  of  miles  apart  also  report 
similar  after-effects:  hoarse  voices, 
vision  impairment,  weakness,  lung  dis- 
orders, and  skin  lesions.  The  symp- 
toms that  are  documented  in  these 
two  different  areas  of  the  world  are 
too  alike  to  be  coincidences. 

Refugee  workers  and  journalists,  in- 
cluding Sterling  Seagrave  who  wrote 
the  book  titled  "Yellow  Rain  "  have 
openly  commented  or  written  about 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

Since  1979.  hundreds  of  physical  and 
biological  samples  have  been  collected 
from  Southeast  Asia,  and  since  May 
1980  from  Afghanistan.  The  physical 
samples  include  vegetation,  viles  of 
liquid  and  shell  fragments,  while  the 
biological  samples  include  skin  tissue 
and  body  fluids.  Many  of  these  sam- 
ples have  been  analyzed  and  tested  by 
U.S.  Government  laboratories  and  by 
those  of  independent  American  uni- 
versities. 

The  analysis  of  many  of  the  samples 
reveal  evidence  of  mycotoxins  of  the 
trichothecenem  group.  A  toxin  is  a 
chemical  poison  which  is  usually  pro- 
duced in  nature  by  living  organisms, 
but  also  can  t)e  produced  synthetically. 
The  symptons  generally  associated 
with  these  toxins  are  severe  itching, 
blistering,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhag- 
ing. These  are  the  same  symptons  re- 
ported by  the  victims  of  attacks  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan. 

The  evidence  released  today  by  the 
State  Department  is  just  further  proof 
that  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  are 
being  used. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its 
investigation  of  these  violations  of 
human  rights  and  international  trea- 
ties, as  the  Canadian  Government  has 
been  active.  Several  studies  have  been 
done  on  this  issue.  One  was  an  inde- 
pendent Canadian  investigation  done 
by  Dr.  Harold  Schiefer.  chairman  of 
the  Toxicology  Group  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Saskatchewan  was  asked  to  do 
the  study.  He  went  to  Thailand  in  Feb- 
ruary 1982.  His  report  states: 

It  appears  ihat  a  number  of  agents  or  a 
combination  thereof  have  been  employed, 
one  being  generally  known  as  "Yellow 
Rain.  Most  of  the  features  described  with 
■Yellow  Rain  "  are  consistent  with  trichoth- 
ecene  mycotoxicosis. 

Mr.  President,  suffice  it  to  say  the 
technical  evidence  is  there  for  those 
who  still  have  doubts.  I  know  there 
are  many  naysayers.  But,  if  they  look 
at  all  the  evidence,  which  includes  the 
scientific  analysis,  sanitized  intelli- 
gence,   refugee    reports,    the    reports 


from  doctors,  refugee  workers,  and 
journalists:  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
they  can  still  be  doubters. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  where 
these  chemical  and  toxin  weapons 
come  from  as  neither  Vietnam.  Af- 
ghanistan, or  Laos  has  the  capability 
to  develop  or  produce  the  majority  of 
these  sophisticated  chemical  agents 
and  toxins.  The  obvious  answer  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  supplies  the  coun- 
tries with  the  weapons.  In  fact  it  is  the 
only  Communist  country  which  has 
the  industrial  facilities  and  chemical 
warfare  research  capable  of  producing 
such  weapons  in  such  quantities. 

Our  intelligence  links  the  Soviets  to 
supplying  and/or  directly  or  indirectly 
using  these  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast 
Asia.  There  are  also  numerous  Soviet 
military  advisers  in  the  countries 
where  these  weapons  are  being  used. 
Some  of  the  advisers  are  from  the 
Soviet  Chemical  Corps. 

These  weapons  are  being  used  by  the 
Soviets  and  their  clients  to  end  resist- 
ance movements  which  are  operating 
from  relatively  inaccessible  jungle  or 
mountainous  terrain.  They  provide  a 
cheap  and  easy  way  to  attack  forces 
that  have  no  protection  from  them 
and  cannot  retaliate  in  kind.  These 
chemical  agents  can  do  more  harm 
than  conventional  weapons  and  their 
use  saves  lives  and  material. 

Soviet  military  doctrine  even  teaches 
that  chemical  weapons  are  an  effective 
and  acceptable  means  of  warfare.  Al 
Santoli's  article  in  the  July  26  edition 
of  Parade  magazine  accurately  de- 
scribes this. 

These  weapons  of  terror  can  subdue 
entire  villages  by  making  the  people 
sick  immediately  or  over  a  period  of 
time.  They  contaminate  food  supplies 
and  water  sources  and  cause  both 
near-  and  long-term  health  problems. 
These  weapons  are  indiscriminate  in 
that  they  kill  or  injure  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  reports  are 
that  old  people  and  children  suffer  the 
most  and  are  most  easily  affected. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  these  weap- 
ons not  only  violate  the  basic  human 
rights  of  these  poor  people  who  are 
being  gassed  and  attacked,  but  they 
also  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
arms  control  with  implications  that 
affect  all  arms  treaties. 

If  the  Soviets  so  callously  violate 
these  two  treaties,  how  are  they  to  be 
trusted  with  others?  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  other  countries  are  extremely 
hesitant  to  come  out  and  openly  sup- 
port the  U.S.  contentions  that  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  weapons  are  being  used. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  implications. 
Yet  the  Soviets  must  be  made  to  abide 
by  the  agreements  they  sign. 

One  of  the  ways  to  do  that  is  by  con- 
tinuing to  focus  world  attention  on 
what  is  happening  and  thus  cause 
world  opinion  to  weigh  against  the  So- 


viets. I  do  not  believe  this  resolution 
will  begin  to  do  that,  but  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  puts  the  Senate 
on  record  as  condemning  these  ac- 
tions, but  as  stated  earlier,  it  also  de- 
clares the  Senate's  support  for  three 
initiatives  that  the  administration  has 
undertaken  in  trying  to  stop  the  use 
and  proliferation  of  these  weapons. 

First  it  declares  the  Senate's  support 
for  the  U.N.  efforts  to  investigate  the 
allegations  that  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  are  being  used  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan.  A  report  by  the 
U.N.  Experts  Group  concluded  "It 
could  not  disregard  the  circumstantial 
evidence  suggestive  of  the  possible  use 
of  some  sort  of  toxic  chemical  sub- 
stance in  some  instances." 

The  United  Nations  has  established 
a  group  of  experts  to  investigate  po-  ■ 
tential  violations  of  these  internation- 
al treaties.  They  have  had  several 
meetings  to  coordinate  future  efforts 
and  to  p.rovide  acceptable  guidelines. 
The  members  of  this  group  are  serious 
and  I  believe  can  provide  a  useful 
mechanism  for  carrying  on  an  interna- 
tional investigation,  provided  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so  by  the  countries  that 
are  accused  of  the  violations. 

This  resolution  also  declares  its  sup- 
port for  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's 
resolution  which  called  for  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972  to  recon- 
vene to  strengthen  the  treaty's  compli- 
ance procedures. 

Most  importantly,  this  resolution 
supports  the  President's  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate a  comprehensive  and  effective- 
ly verifiable  multilateral  treaty  which 
bans  the  development,  production, 
stockpiling,  or  transfer  of  chemical 
weapons.  This  is  being  debated  in 
Geneva  at  the  40  nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  This  treaty  would  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  mechanism  for 
insuring  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  when  such  a 
treaty  is  accepted  and  ratified  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  will  know 
we  are  safe  from  these  weapons  of 
pain  and  death.  The  men,  women,  and 
children  of  Afghanistan,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  have  suffered  and  died  from 
these  weapons.  The  world  will  be  for- 
ever haunted  by  the  cries  of  these 
people  unless  an  agreement  is  reached. 
Their  anguished  pleas  to  stop  the 
yellow  rain  from  falling  must  not  be 
met  with  deaf  ears. 

Until  such  a  treaty  is  reached,  we  in 
the  United  States  must  continue  to 
speak  out  and  provide  the  world  with 
evidence  of  these  crimes.  I  commend 
the  State  Department  for  releasing 
this  new  information,  and  I  encourage 
them  to  continue  with  their  efforts. 
There  are  many  dedicated  and  unher- 
alded genuine  heros  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  getting  out  the  informa- 
tion while  others  have  preferred  to 
stand  mute.  They  have  my  utmost  re- 
spect and  admiration. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators will  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution.  If  they  are  not  convinced 
that  these  weapons  are  being  used, 
then  they  should  ask  for  briefings 
from  the  appropriate  agencies.  After 
these.  I  feel  certain  they  will  come  to 
understand  the  true  horrors  that  have 
been  inflicted  on  innocent  people. 

These  violations  of  human  rights, 
international  law,  and  arms  control 
treaties  must  stop.  We  in  the  Senate 
must  do  our  part.  If  we  do  not,  we  are 
not  living  up  to  our  responsibilities  as 
Senators,  or  as  human  beings. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DAIRY  PRODUCT 
STABILIZATION  ACT  OF 


1983 


CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MATERIALS  ACT 


(2)  (A)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "family  farm"  means  a  farm  which  is 
operated  only  by  a  producer  and  the  imme- 
diate family  of  the  producer. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  exercises  the  author- 
ity provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to 
the  1984  or  1985  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  upland 
cotton,  or  rice,  in  the  case  of  a  producer  who 
operates  a  fam-iily  farm  or  produces  less  than 
the  maximum  amount  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  commodity  in  the  crop 
year  concerned,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
that  the  established  price  for  the  1984  or 
1985  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  upland  cotton,  or 
rice,  as  the  case  may  be.  used  to  make  pay- 
ments to  such  producer  shall  be  no  less  than 
the  minimum  established  price  prescribed  in 
the  sections  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENTS  NO. 
2117  AND  2118 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1529)  to 
stabilize  a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products, 
to  enable  milk  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  dairy  product  promotion, 
to  adjust  the  support  levels  for  the 
1983  and  subsequent  crops  of  tobacco, 
to  make  modifications  in  the  tobacco 
production  adjustment  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  2117 

On  page  19,  line  14.  insert  "(1)"  after 
■■(on)"'. 

On  page  19.  line  18.  insert  after  'produc- 
tivity" trie  following:  "and  (2)  the  feasibility 
of  imposing  a  limitation  of  the  total  amount 
of  payments  and  other  assistance  a  produc- 
er of  milk  may  receive  during  a  year  under 
section  201(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446  (d))"". 

Amendment  No.  2118 

On  page  20.  line  21.  insert  •.  and  imported 
into."'  after  "in"'. 

On  page  27,  line  5,  insert  "and  each  person 
importing  milk  or  milk  products  into  the 
United  States"  after  "the  producer". 

On  page  27.  line  8,  insert  "or  by  the  im- 
porter"' after  "producer". 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2119 
Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2733)  to 
extend  and  improve  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  quayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include  other 
critical  materials,  as  follows: 

On   page    11.   line   23.   insert    "(1)"   after 
"(b)". 

On  page  12.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 


HYDROELECTRIC  POWERPLANT 
AUTHORIZATION 


HECHT  AMENDMENT  NO.  2120 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mi.  Hecht)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
268)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at 
various  existing  water  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

1.  Section  1:  On  page  1.  above  line  3.  insert 
the  heading  'Title  I". 

On  page  1.  line  3.  delete  the  words  ■That 
the"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'Sec.  101. 
The"'. 

On  page  2.  line  5.  delete  the  numeral  ""4"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""104"". 

On  page  2.  line  7.  delete  the  numeral  "'4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  2.  line  11.  after  the  word  "of" 
insert  the  words  "Title  I  of". 

On  page  2.  line  13.  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104"". 

2.  Section  2.  On  page  2.  line  17,  delete  the 
numeral  "2"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••102"'. 

On  page  2,  line  20.  delete  the  numeral  ""4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  3.  line  1.  delete  the  words  "or 
uprating"". 

On  page  3.  line  2.  after  the  words  "author- 
ize in""  insert  "section  104  of". 

3.  Section  3:  on  page  3.  line  3.  delete  the 
numeral  "■3"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"103". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  words  "author- 
ize in'^  insert  ■■section  104  of". 

4.  Section  4:  On  page  5.  line  7,  delete  the 
numeral     ■4"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

■104". 

5.  Section  5:  On  page  6.  line  9.  delete  the 
numeral  'S"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■105". 

On  page  6.  line  10.  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104  ". 

On  page  6,  line  14.  after  the  words  "provi- 
sions of"  insert  "Title  I  of". 

On  page  7.  line  10.  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'104"". 

6.  Section  6  :  On  page  8.  line  1.  delete  the 
numerals  "'6"  and  "4"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "106"  and  "104  "  respectively. 

7.  Section  7:  On  page  8.  line  6.  delete  the 
numeral  "7"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"107". 

On  page  8.  line  8.  delete  the  niuneral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104  ". 
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8.  Section  8:  On  page  9.  line  19.  delete  the 
numeral  'S"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■108'. 

On  page  9.  line  22,  delete  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••104". 

On  page  10.  line  3.  delete  the  numerals 
■2"  and  'S"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  102" 
and  •  103"  respectively. 

On  page  10.  line  6.  delete  the  numeral  4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

9.  On  page  10.  after  line  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.   109.  The  provisions  of  this  Title  I 
shall  not  apply  to  any  project  authorized  or 
affected  by  Title  11  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  (aJ  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  increase  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting generating  equipment  and  appurte- 
nances at  Hoover  Powerplant  (hereinafter 
•Uprating  Program"):  and  to  improve  park- 
ing, visitor  facilities,  and  roadways  and  to 
provide  additional  elevators,  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  will  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
sufficiency  of  visitor  access  to  Hoover  Dam 
and  Powerplant  (hereinafter  "Visitor  Facili- 
ties Program"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au 
thorized  to  construct  a  Colorado  River 
bridge  crossing,  including  suitable  approach 
spans,  immediately  downstream  from 
Hoover  Dam  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
traffic  congestion  and  reducing  safety  haz- 
ards. This  bridge  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  and  shall  neither 
be  funded  nor  repaid  from  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Fund  or  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Clause  ( 1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  403  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968  (43  U.S.C.  1543(c):  82 
Stat.  894)  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  all  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  authorized  in 
Title  III  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  recreation  concession- 
aires), until  completion  of  repayment  re- 
quirements of  the  Central  Arizona  Project: 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  said  subsection  (c)  is  re- 
vised by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  existing  proviso: 

"Provided,  however.  That  for  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  commencing  June  1.  1987. 
and  for  the  Parker-Davis  Project  commenc- 
ing June  1.  2005,  and  until  the  end  of  the  re- 
payment period  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  described  in  section  301(a)  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  provide 
for  such  surplus  revenues  by  including  the 
equivalent  of  4"^  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
the  rates  charged  to  purchasers  in  Arizona 
for  application  to  the  purposes  specified  in 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  by  includ- 
ing the  equivalent  of  2'^  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour  in  the  rates  charged  to  purchasers  in 
CsUifornia  and  Nevada  for  application  to  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  as 
amended  and  supplemented:  Provided,  Jur 
ther.  That  after  the  repayment  period  for 
said  Central  Arizona  Project,  the  equivalent 
of  2Mimills  per  kilowatt-hour  shall  be  includ- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in  the  rates 
charged  to  purchasers  in  Arizona,  California 
8Uid  Nevada  to  provide  revenues  for  applica- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  said  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section:" 

Sec.  203.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
of  1928  (43  use.  617  et  seq.;  45  Stat.  1057). 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  further 
amended: 

'a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(b).  by 
striking    out    "except    that    the    aggregate 


amount  of  such  advances  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $165,000,000".  and  by  replacing 
the  comma  after  the  word  Act"  with  a 
period. 

(b)  In  section  3.  by  deleting  "$165,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $242,000,000. 
of  which  $77,000,000  (October  1983  price 
levels)  shall  be  adjusted  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  of  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  appli- 
cable to  the  type  of  construction  involved 
herein.  Said  $77,000,000  represents  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  for  the  Uprating 
Program  and  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram." 

Sec.  204.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1940  (43  U.S.C.  618  et  seq.. 
54  Stat.  774).  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed, is  further  amended: 

(a)  In  section   1  by  deleting  the  phrase 
during  the  period  beginning  June  1.  1937. 

and  ending  May  31.  1987"  appearing  in  the 
introductory  paragraph  of  section  1  and  in 
section  1(a).  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "be- 
ginning June  1.  1937". 

(b)  In  section  Kb)  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"and  such  portion  of  such  advances  made  on 
and  after  June  1.  1937.  as  (on  the  basis  of 
repayment  thereof  within  such  fifty-year 
period  or  periods  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine) will  be  repayable  prior  to  June  1, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
such  advances  made  on  and  after  June  1, 
1937,  over  fifty-year  periods". 

(c)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  sut)section  (c);  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by 
adding  subsection  (e)  to  read: 

"(e)  To  provide  revenues  from  and  after 
June  1.  1987.  for  application  to  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  403(c)(2)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 
and  supplemented." 

(d)  In  section  2: 

(1)  By  deleting  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

All  receipts  from  the  project  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  and 
shall  be  available,  without  further  appro- 
priation, for: 

(a)  Defraying  the  costs  of  operation  (in- 
cluding purchase  of  supplemental  energy  to 
meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  firm  energy 
which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  obligated 
by  contract  to  supply),  maintenance  and  re- 
placements of,  and  emergency  expenditures 
for.  all  facilities  of  the  project,  within  such 
separate  limitations  as  may  be  included  in 
annual  appropriations  acts;"  and 

(2)  By  deleting  existing  section  2(e)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  2(e) 
reading: 

•(e)  Transfer  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Development  Fund  established  by 
Title  IV  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
of  the  revenues  referred  to  in  section  1(e)  of 
this  Act." 

(e)  By  deleting  the  final  period  and  plac- 
ing a  colon  at  the  end  of  section  6  and 
adding: 

•Provided.  That  on  appropriated  funds 
advanced,  respectively,  for  the  Uprating 
Program  and  for  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram as  defined  in  section  201(a)  of  [S.  2681. 
the  rate  of  interest  for  advances  for  each 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  initial  advance  for  the 
particular  program  involved  is  made,  on  the 
basis  of  the  computed  average  interest  rate 
payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its  outstand- 


ing marketable  public  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  of  issue." 

(f)  In  section  12.  in  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning with  "Replacements",  by  deleting 
"during  the  period  from  June  1,  1937,  to 
May  31.  1987.  inclusive"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "beginning  June  1.  1937". 

Sec  205.  (a)  Capacity  resulting  from  the 
Uprating  Program  and  associated  energy 
shall  be  allocated  for  use  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  in  the  respective 
amounts  sfiecified  in  the  applicable  power 
marketing  criteria  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Such  allocated  capacity 
and  associated  energy  shall  be  disposed  of 
only  pursuant  to  contracts  effective  June  1. 
1987  and  expiring  on  September  30,  2017, 
between  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  pur- 
chasers in  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada 
eligible  to  enter  into  such  contracts  under 
section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  such  contracts  shall  be 
made  with  the  agency  designated  by  state 
law  as  the  agent  of  such  state  for  purchas- 
ing power  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project. 

(b)  The  Uprating  Program  authorized 
under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act  may  be  un- 
dertaken with  appropriated  funds  or  with 
funds  advanced  under  contracts  made  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  non-federal 
purchasers  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Any 
funding  provided  by  non-federal  purchasers 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  contracts. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  law.  funds  advanced  by  non-federal 
purchasers  for  use  in  the  Uprating  Program 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  Fund  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
Uprating  Program. 

(d)  Those  amounts  advanced  by  non-feder- 
al purchasers  shall  be  financially  integrated 
as  capital  costs  with  other  project  costs  for 
rate  setting  purposes,  and  shall  be  returned 
to  those  purchasers  advancing  funds 
throughout  the  contract  period  through 
credits  which  include  interest  costs  incurred 
by  such  purchasers  for  funds  contributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Uprat- 
ing Program. 

Sec  206.  Reimbursement  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  facilities  author- 
ized under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act,  inclu- 
sive of  any  funds  advanced  by  non-federal 
purchasers,  shall  be  a  repayment  require- 
ment of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  installation,  except 
that  the  costs  of  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram as  defined  in  section  201(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  become  a  repayment  requirement  be- 
ginning June  1,  1987,  or  when  substantially 
completed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  if  later. 

Sec.  207.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  either  support  or  prejudice: 

(a)  claims  concerning  the  existence  or 
scope  of  any  right  to  renew  a  contract  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  this  Act  for  purchase 
of  electrical  energy  generated  at  Hoover 
Dam.  including,  but  not  limited  to,  any 
right  to  increased  capacity  resulting  from 
the  Uprating  Program,  or 

(b)  claims  concerning  the  existence  or 
scope  of  preference  in  the  purchase  of  elec- 
tric^ energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  any  right  to  in- 
creased capacity  resulting  from  the  Uprat- 
ing Program. 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2121 
Mr.    BAKER   (for    Mr.    Garn)   pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S. 
268,  supra,  as  follows: 

In  Title  II.  Sec.  207,  add  a  new  subsection 
(c)  as  follows: 

(c)  Any  right  to  determine  by  arbitration 
or  court  proceedings  any  dispute  or  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  interpretation  or  per- 
formance of  any  provisions  of  tjiis  Act  or 
any  other  laws  of  the  United  States  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  this  Act.  or  the  Criteria  or 
Regulations,  either  to  be  published  or  subse- 
quently amended  relating  in  any  way  to  al- 
location of  energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam 
from  capacity  existing  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  or  increased  capacity  resulting  from  the 
Uprating  Program. 


proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk  marketed 
commercially  in  the  United  States;  as 
follows: 

On  page  1.  line  2,  strike  out  "November  1, 
1983"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1983". 


EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION 

AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2122 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1008)  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  improve  implementa- 
tion of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  line  18.  beginning  with  "(a)" 
the  first  time  it  appears,  strike  out  through 
■(c)  •  the  first  time  it  appears  on  line  3,  page 
33. 

On  page  33,  line  3.  strike  out  "such  Act" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (P.L.  874,  81st  Congress)". 

On  page  33.  line  16.  beginning  with 
"Treating"  strike  out  through  the  period 
the  first  time  it  appears  on  line  21. 


JACK  D. 


WATSON  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2123 
Mr  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1797)  to  name  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  as  the 
"Jack  D.  Watson  Post  Office  Build- 
ing"; as  follows: 
At  the  end  add: 

SERVICE  or  GOVERNOR  ITNTIL  SUCCESSOR 
QUALIFIES 

Sec  Section  202(b)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "A  Gov- 
ernor may  continue  to  serve  after  the  expi- 
ration of  hU  term  until  his  successor  has 
qualified,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year." 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  GORGE  ACT 
OF  1983 


COCHRAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2124 
Mr.  COCHRAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
149)  to  temporarily  suspend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  milk  price  support  pro- 
gram, to  impose  a  second  50  cents  per 
hundredweight    deduction    from    the 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2125 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.) 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  submitted 
an  amendment  intend  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  627)  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  a  National 
Scenic  Area  to  assure  the  protection, 
conservation,  enhancement,  and  man- 
agement of  scenic,  natural  ciiltural 
and  other  resource  values  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  to  establish 
national  policies  to  assist  in  achieving 
this  objective,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

S.  627  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Title  and  renum- 
bering the  preceding  sections  accordingly: 
"TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  Table  of  Contents.— 
Sec.  201.  Table  of  Contents. 
Sec.  202.  Findings,  purposes  and  policies. 
Sec.  203.  Definitions. 
Sec.  204.  Description  of  area. 
Sec.  205.  Establishment  of  the  Commission. 
Sec.  206.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 
Sec.  207.  Timetable. 
Sec.  208.  Interim  procedures. 
Sec.  209.  Management  Plan  for  the  area. 
Sec.    210.    Certification    of    Implemetation 

Plans. 
Sec.  211.  Acquisition. 
Sec.  212.  Federal  lands  within  the  area. 
Sec.  213.  Intergovernmental  cooperation. 
Sec.  214.  Indian  rights  not  impaired. 
Sec.  215.  Exemptions  from  the  Act. 
Sec.  216.  Enforcement. 
Sec.     217.    Jurisdication    of    the    Federal 

Courts. 
Sec.  218.  Appeals. 

Sec.  219.  Mitigation  of  local  revenue  losses. 
Sec.  220.  Authorization  of  applications. 
Sec.  221.  Acquisition  fund. 
Sec.  222.  Compliance  with  Budget  Act. 
Sec.  223.  Literal  construction. 
Sec.  224.  Severability. 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  202.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

(1)  the  Gorge  is  a  unique  national  and  re- 
gional asset  containing  historic,  cultural, 
community,  biological,  scientific,  economic, 
geologic  and  transportation  resources  which 
must  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all 
citizens; 

(2)  the  Gorge  is  an  indivisible  natural 
entity  which  should  be  viewed  as  one  unit 
since  management  or  development  actions 
of  one  agency  may  have  serious  impacts  on 
resources  such  as  air  and  water  quality, 
water  flow,  soil  stability,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  and  scenic  beauty  of  areas  of  the 
Gorge  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  agen- 
cies; 


(3)  there  are  more  than  fifty  l(jcal,  state 
and  federal  agencies  presently  exercising 
governmental  authority  in  the  Gorge  which 
have  widely  divergent  regulations  and  poli- 
cies governing  development,  management 
and  protection  of  the  Gorge,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  so  many  different  and  divergent  gov- 
ernmental agencies  functioning  in  two 
states  within  the  Gorge  has  made  unified 
management  of  the  Gorge  difficult; 

(4)  in  order  to  protect  natural,  scientific, 
economic,  cultural  and  other  values  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government  lands  and 
facilities  located  within  the  Gorge,  there 
must  be  a  real  partnership  between  all  juris- 
dictions within  the  Gorge  through  a  man- 
agement entity  having  the  authority  and  fi- 
nancial resources  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  Gorge's  resources; 

(5)  the  Gorge  Area  contains  over  40.000 
residents  in  cities,  towns  and  rural  commu- 
nities. Their  right  to  continue  enjoyment  of 
their  homes  and  their  economic  well-being 
must  be  assured. 

(6)  the  scenic,  historic,  recreational,  ar- 
chaeological, and  scientific  qualities  of  the 
Gorge,  particularly  those  located  In  the 
most  sensitive  and  critical  lands  within  the 
Gorge,  deserve  identification  and  protec- 
tion; 

(7)  the  Gorge  is  an  historic  gateway  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  interior  of 
North  America  traveled  by  Native  Ameri- 
cans, explorers,  traders,  and  pioneers;  evi- 
dencing human  habitation  for  over  11.000 
years,  the  Gorge  Area  contains  a  major  nav- 
igable waterway  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  is  today  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Nation  in  terms  of  transportation, 
energy  production,  fishing,  agriculture,  and 
recreation; 

(8)  the  Gorge  is  a  spectacular  canyon  of 
compelling  and  majestic  beauty  formed  by 
the  Columbia  River,  cutting  through  the 
Cascade  Range  which  contains  magnificent 
scenic,  natural,  and  recreational  resources 
of  regional,  national  and  international  sig- 
nificance; 

(9)  the  botanical  diversity  of  the  Gorge, 
ranging  from  sagebrush  and  grasslands  in 
the  eastern  portion  to  lush  rain  forests  in 
the  west,  includes  many  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species  and  is  unique  in  the 
Nation  and  the  world; 

(10)  because  of  its  unique  resources,  the 
Gorge  is  a  natural  area  for  tourism  and 
recreation,  and  the  highways,  trails  and 
scenic  viewpoints  in  the  Gorge  Area  are 
heavily  used  by  residents  of  the  nearby 
Portland-Vancouver  metropolitan  area  and 
by  visitors  from  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Nation,  and  the  world; 

(11)  competing  uses  of  and  human  impacts 
on  the  Gorge  include  federal  hydroelectric 
power  development,  state  and  interstate 
highway  construction  and  intense  develop- 
ment of  port  and  navigation  facilities, 
farms,  orchards,  forest  production,  cities, 
and  towns; 

(12)  the  possibility  of  urban  and  suburban 
development  and  the  lack  of  coordinated 
planning  and  authority  within  the  ,Gorge 
have  given  rise  to  the  fear  of  a  threat  to  the 
preservation  of  this  unique  natural  re- 
source; 

(13)  state  and  federal  agencies  and  private 
parties  undertake  land  management  and  de- 
velopment activities  such  as  timber  harvest- 
ing, development  of  energy  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  and  highway  construction 
which  impact  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  Gorge  Area  and  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  interstate  commerce; 
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(14)  federal  and  state  government  agen- 
cies and  local  governments  currently  lack 
the  financial  and  technical  resources  and 
areawide  planning  authority  necessary  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  unique  resources  of 
the  Gorge  and  to  resolve  existing  and  poten- 
tial differences  between  and  inconsistent  ac- 
tions taken  by  those  government  agencies 
and  citizens  involved  in  developing,  plan- 
ning for.  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
Gorge: 

(15)  numerous  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  Gorge  have  been  done  by  federal  and 
state  agencies  srnd  commissions  detailing 
the  resources  of  and  threats  to  the  Gorge 
Area  which  have  concluded  that  unified 
management  of  the  Area  is  essential  to  its 
continued  viability; 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
are— 

(1)  to  protect  and  enhance  the  scenic,  cul- 
tural, and  natural  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge,  including  sensitive  habitats 
of  threatened  and  endangered  species  of 
flora  and  fauna  and  critical  and  sensitive 
lands,  while  providing  for  public  enjoyment, 
enhancement  of  local  communities,  and  con- 
tinued commerce; 

(2)  to  protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  cultural  and  other  values  of 
existing  federal,  state  and  local  government 
property  located  in  the  Gorge,  including 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  numerous 
Departrmenls  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington; 

(3)  to  enhance  the  well-being  of  residents 
and  encourage  continued  growth  and  vitali- 
ty of  existing  municipalities,  homes  and 
businesses  in  the  Gorge  Area; 

(4)  to  establish  a  single  management 
entity  dharged  with  providing  for  and  man- 
aging the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  natural  resource  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  existing  landscape,  in- 
cluding establishment,  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  public  recreation, 
natural  areas,  and  tourist  and  interpretive 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
population  and  increased  travel  in  the 
region; 

(5)  to  establish  a  mechanism  for  effective 
cooperation  in  the  Gorge  by  local,  state  and 
national  interests  through  creation  of  a 
commission  with  authority  and  resources  to 
develop,  monitor  and  enforce  a  unified  man- 
agement plan  for  the  Gorge  which  is  bind- 
ing on  all  governmental  entities  having  au- 
thority over  land  and  resources  in  the 
Gorge  that  will  protect,  preserve  and  en- 
hance its  unique  resources; 

(6)  to  establish  a  process  by  which  critical 
and  sensitive  lands  within  the  Gorge  will  be 
identified  and  a  program  to  assure  their 
protection  and  preservation  will  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained; 

(7)  to  protect  and  preserve  the  historic 
and  archaeological  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  and.  where  appropriate  to 
make  these  resources  more  available  to  the 
public  for  educational  and  scientific  pur- 
poses; 

(8)  to  encourage  and  strengthen  tourism 
and  economic  development  efforts  in  the 
Gorge  which  rely  on  the  natural  resources 
and  are  compatible  with  the  unique  natural 
setting  of  the  area; 

(9)  to  foster  and  enhance  the  historical 
uses  of  the  Gorge  as  a  vital  transportation 
corridor  in  interstate  commerce  and  as  an 
important  source  of  regional  power  genera- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest; 

(10)  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  land  use  planning  and  other  resources 


and  powers  of  local  and  state  governments 
and  existing  federal  agencies  to  develop  and 
implement  the  management  plan  for  the 
Gorge; 

(11)  to  provide  resources  and  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments  to  foster  the 
policies  and  realize  the  purposes  of  this 
Title; 

(12)  to  provide  for  extensive  public  review 
and  comment  on  Gorge  management  plans; 
and 

(13)  to  provide  funds  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Title  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  critical  and  sensitive  lands  in  the 
Gorge: 

definitions 

Sec  203.  Definitions.— 

(a)  "Agency"  or  "Agencies"  refers  to  all 
state  and  federal  agencies,  departments, 
commissions,  boards,  instrumentalities  and 
quasi-governmental  entities  which  have  any 
authority  to  undertake,  assist,  regulate  or 
grant  any  permit,  license  or  other  form  of 
approval  for  any  land  management  or  devel- 
opment within  the  Gorge  Area:  Provided, 
"assist"  as  used  herein  refers  to  any  grant, 
loan,  loan  guarantee,  sale  of  flood  insurance 
or  any  other  form  of  direct  or  indirect  fi- 
nancial or  technical  assistance  to  any  other 
agency,  person,  corporation  or  private 
entity: 

<b)  "Columbia  River  Gorge."  "Gorge." 
"Area"  as  used  herein  refers  to  the  com- 
bined geographical  area  respectively  defined 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Title  as  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  by  the  Washington 
State  Legislature  in  chapter  48.  Laws  of 
1975,  1st  Extraordinary  Session,  now  codi- 
fied as  RCW  43.97.090  and  by  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature  in  chapter  482.  Laws  of 
1977.  now  codified  as  ORS  390.460  and  as  le- 
gally described  in  Appendix  A  to  this  Title 
and  depicted  generally  on  the  map  entitled 
"Columbia  River  Gorge  Vicinity.  October. 
1979."  attached  to  this  Title  as  Appendix  B. 
both  of  which  are  incorporated  herein  by 
this  reference; 

(c)  "Commission"  refers  to  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  Commission  established  by  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  this  Title: 

<d)  "Critical  and  sensitive  lands"  refers  to 
lands  or  shorelines  having  any  of  the  char- 
acteristics described  in  section  209(b)(2)  of 
this  Title; 

(e)  "Implementation  Plans"  refer  to  the 
plans  developed  by  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies and  local  governments  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210  of  this  Title  which  shall  govern  and 
regulate  land  management  and  development 
within  the  Gorge  Area: 

(f)  "Land  Management  or  Development" 
or  "Development"  refers  to  projects  and  ac- 
tivities, or  permits  and  approvals  which 
allow  projects  and  activities,  which  may 
impact,  alter  or  modify  the  physical  appear- 
ance, form  or  character  of  land  or  shore- 
lines and  the  structures  thereon  within  the 
Gorge  Area,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Construction,  expansion,  modification 
or  location  of  buildings,  mobile  homes, 
energy  facilities,  transmission  and  receiving 
facilities  or  other  structures; 

(2)  Agency  or  local  government  approval 
of  plans,  zoning  and  other  land  use  ordi- 
nances, subdivisions  or  other  land  use  or 
building  approvals  or  permits: 

(3)  Sales  or  conveyances  by  agencies  of 
timber  or  timber  lands,  timber  harvesting 
and  application  of  forest  practices  regula- 
tions; 

(4)  Land  clearing,  grading  and  filling, 
except  land  cultivation  for  agricultural  ac- 
tivities: 


(5)  Road  or  highway  construction  or  ex- 
pansion; and 

(6)  Sand,  gravel  or  mineral  extraction; 
The  term  "Land"  as  used  herein  shall  In- 
clude "Shorelines."  which  shall  refer  to  (i) 
all  lands  extending  landward  of  the  low 
water  mark  of.  (ii)  all  wetlands,  bogs, 
marshes  and  deltas  associated  with,  and  (iii) 
all  lands  which  are  subject  to  intermittent 
or  periodic  inundation  with  water  from  any 
river,  stream  or  lake  situated  with  the 
Gorge  Area.  If  any  part  of  a  development  is 
located  within  a  shoreline,  the  entire  devel- 
opment shall  be  subject  to  this  Title. 

(g)  "Local  Government,"  where  uses  in 
this  Title,  refers  to  any  county,  city,  town, 
port  or  other  municipal  corporation  or 
other  governmental  entity  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  state  law  and  located,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  within  the  geographical  area  de- 
fined in  section  203(b)  of  this  Title. 

(h)  "Management  Plan"  refers  to  the 
management  plan  developed  pursuant  to 
section  209(a)  and  209(b)  of  this  Title. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AREA 

Sec.  204.  Establishment  of  Area.— The 
Columbia  River  Gorge  Area  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  all  lands  located  within 
the  geographical  area  described  in  section 
203(b)  of  this  Title. 

establishment  of  the  commission 
Sec.  205.  (a)  Establishment.— There  is 
hereby  established  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  Commission  which  shall  administer 
this  Title,  and  which  shall  consist  of  14 
members,  to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  one  elected  official  each  from  Clark. 
Skamania,  and  Klickitat  Counties  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  or  a  local  government 
within  said  Counties: 

(2)  one  elected  official  each  from  Wasco. 
Hood  River,  and  Multnomah  Counties  in 
the  state  of  Oregon,  or  a  local  government 
within  said  Counties; 

(3)  four  members-at-large  who  shall  be 
residents  of  the  state  of  Washington,  at 
least  2  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
Gorge  Area:  and 

(4)  four  members-at-large  who  shall  be 
residents  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  at  least  two 
of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  Gorge 
Area: 

(b)  Nomination  and  Appointment.— Not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  and  thereafter  within 
forty-five  days  if  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  each  may  provide  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  list  of  nominations 
from  such  state  for  each  of  the  stale's  posi- 
tions and  shall  include  such  information 
about  the  nominees  as  the  President  may 
request.  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  the 
nominations,  the  President  shall  appoint 
the  Commission  members  from  each  Gover- 
nor's list  of  nominations  for  each  state's  po- 
sitions, except  that  the  President  may  de- 
cline to  apiJoint  for  any  reason  any  of  a 
Governor's  nominees  for  a  position  and 
shall  so  notify  the  Governor.  The  Governor 
may  thereafter  make  successive  nomina- 
tions within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  the 
notice  until  nominees  acceptable  to  the 
President  are  appointed  for  each  position. 
In  the  event  the  required  nominations  for 
any  state  position  on  the  Commission  are 
not  received  from  the  Governor  of  either 
state  within  the  time  specified  for  such 
nominations,  the  President  shall  appoint 
the  Commission  member  or  members  for 
the  positions  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 


(c)  Chair  and  Vice-Chair.— Each  Gover- 
nor may  include  in  the  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  to  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  one  nominee  each 
for  the  chair  and  vice-chair  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  nominees  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  the  nominees  for  the  member-at- 
large  positions  on  the  Commission.  The 
President  shall  appoint  the  chair  and  vice- 
chair  from  among  the  nominees  designated 
by  the  Governors,  except  that  the  President 
may  decline  to  appoint  for  any  reason  any 
of  a  Governor's  nominees  for  chair  or  vice- 
chair  of  the  Commission  and  shall  so  notify 
the  Governors.  The  Governors  may  thereaf- 
ter make  successive  nominations  for  chair 
and  vice-chair  of  the  Commission  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  such  notice  until 
nominees  acceptable  to  the  President  are 
appointed  for  each  position.  The  President 
shall  decide  whether  the  first  chair  will  be 
from  Oregon  or  Washington  and  the  posi- 
tions of  chair  and  vice-chair  shall  alternate 
therafter  between  the  staff  every  two  years. 
The  chair  and  vice-chair  may  not  be  resi- 
dents of  the  same  state.  The  vice-chair  shall 
serve  as  the  chair-elect. 

(d)  TERMS.-Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  the  initial  appointment  of  the 
eight  members-at-large  shall  be  as  follows: 
one  from  each  state  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  one  from  each  state 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  one  from  each  state  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one  from  each 
state  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  Thereafter,  all  citizen  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
four  years.  No  member  shall  serve  more 
than  two  full  four-year  terms,  which  shall 
not  include  partial  terms  served  as  a  result 
of  initial  appointments  or  appointments  to 
fill  vacancies. 

(e)  NoN-VoTiNC  Ex  Officio  Members.— 
The  President  shall  appoint  as  non-voting 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Commission  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  such  other  federal  or  state  agen- 
cies as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

(f)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(g)  Holdover  Terms —Any  member  may 
serve  after  the  formal  expiration  of  his  or 
her  term  until  a  successor  is  appointed. 

(h)  Quorum  and  Voting.- A  quorum  shall 
consist  of  eleven  members.  The  Commission 
shall  act  only  on  an  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  those  members  present,  except 
that  a  lesser  number  may,  pursuant  to  rules 
established  by  the  Commission,  be  author- 
ized to  hold  hearings. 

(i)  Compensation.— Commission  members 
shall  be  allowed  per  diem  compensation  and 
travel  expenses  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  sections  5702-5707  of  Title  5. 
United  Stated  Code,  as  now  or  hereafter 
amended. 

(j)  Meetings.— 

(1)  the  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  every  three  months  and  meetings  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  held  within  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  Area.  The  Commission 
shall  give  notice  of  all  regular  meetings  and 
hearings  by  publishing  notice  fourteen  days 
in  advance  thereof  in  two  or  more  newspa- 
pers of  general  circulation  in  the  Gorge 
Area,  one  of  which  shall  be  publUhed  in 
Washington  and  one  in  Oregon.  The  notice 
shall  state  the  date,  time,  place  and  agenda 


of  the  meeting.  The  Commission  shall  not 
be  limited  to  considering  items  of  business 
included  on  the  published  agenda.  The 
Commission  may  call  such  emergency  or 
special  meetings  as  the  chair  or  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  deem 
necessary  without  having  first  complied 
with  the  notice  provisions  of  this  section, 
provided  that  the  Commission  shall  make  a 
reasonable  attempt  to  notify  the  news 
media  in  the  Gorge  Area  of  such  special  or 
emergency  meetings. 

(2)  all  actions  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
taken  at  open  public  meetings:  Provided, 
That  the  Commission  may  hold  executive 
sessions  during  a  regular  or  special  meeting: 
to  consider  matters  affecting  national  secu- 
rity; to  consider  the  selection  of  a  site  or  the 
acquisition  of  real  estate  by  lease  or  pur- 
chase, when  publicity  regarding  such  con- 
sideration would  cause  a  likelihood  of  in- 
creased price:  to  consider  the  disposition  of 
real  estate  by  lease  or  sale,  when  publicity 
regarding  such  consideration  would  cause  a 
likelihood  of  decreased  price;  to  discuss 
pending  or  ongoing  litigation;  to  consider 
the  appointment,  employment,  or  dismissal 
of  a  public  officer  or  employee;  or  to  hear 
complaints  or  charges  brought  against  such 
officer  or  employee  by  another  public  offi- 
cer, person,  or  employee  unless  such  officer 
or  employee  requests  a  public  hearing.  The 
Commission  also  may  exclude  from  any 
public  meeting,  hearing  or  executive  session, 
during  the  examination  of  a  witness  on  any 
matter,  any  or  all  other  witnesses  in  the 
matter  being  reviewed  or  investigated  by 
the  Commission. 

(k)  Commission  Office.— the  Commission 
shall  designate  a  principal  office  to  be  locat- 
ed within  the  Gorge  Area  and  may  desig- 
nate other  offices  within  or  outside  of  the 
Gorge  Area. 

powers  of  the  commission 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Authority  and  Responsibil- 
ity.—The  Commission  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers  and  duties— 

(1)  it  shall  prepare,  adopt,  implement  and 
enforce  a  unified  Management  plan  for  the 
Gorge; 

(2)  it  shall  identify  critical  and  sensitive 
lands  in  the  Gorge  and  develop,  implement, 
and  enforce  a  program  to  protect  those 
lands: 

(3)  it  shall  review  federal,  state  and  local 
Implementation  plans  for  compliance  with 
the  Management  plan  and  certify  such 
plans  as  are  found  to  be  in  compliance; 

(4)  it  shall  prepare  a  biennial  report  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Governors 
and  state  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  advising  them  of  the 
status  of  the  Management  Plan  and  its  im- 
plementation; 

(5)  it  is  authorized  to  acquire  any  fee  or 
less-than-fee  interest  in  property  pursuant 
to  section  211  of  this  Title: 

(6)  it  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  but  only  to  acquire  criti- 
cal and  sensitive  lands  and  further  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  211(b)  of  this 
title: 

(7)  it  is  authorized  to  make  gifts  or  ex- 
changes of  land  or  interests  therein  or  enter 
into  contracts  with  other  agencies,  local  gov- 
ernments or  not-for-profit  organizations  for 
purposes  of  conveying  or  accepting  fee  or 
less-than-fee  interests  in  land  or  providing 
for  management  of  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  held  by  the  Commission  when  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  gifts,  ex- 
changes or  contracts  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title; 


(8)  it  is  authorized  to  acquire  real  and  per- 
sonal property  or  services  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(9)  it  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  agen- 
cies, local  governments  and  not-for-profit 
organizations  for  purposes  of  purchasing  fee 
or  less-than-fee  interests  In  land  as  set  forth 
in  section  211; 

(10)  it  is  authorized  to  review  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress  any  alterations  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Gorge  Area  as  may 
become  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  title; 

(11)  it  is  authorized  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  federal  agencies 
as  well  as  to  state  agencies  and  local  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(12)  it  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  established  in 
section  553  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code; 
provided,  adoption  of  the  Management  Plan 
and  certification  of  Implementation  Plans 
shall  not  constitute  adoption  of  rules  or  reg- 
ulations within  the  meaning  of  section  553; 

(13)  it  is  authorized  to  establish  an  execu- 
tive committee  and  appoint  subcommittees 
and  advisory  committees  as  needed; 

(14)  it  is  authorized  to  hear  appeals  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  established  in  sections 
554-557  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
this  title; 

(15)  it  is  authorized  to  employ  such  staff 
as  may  be  needed  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  Employees  of  the  Commission  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  sut)chapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no 
individual  so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
grade  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  as  it  is 
established  from  time-to-time: 

(16)  it  is  authorized  to  procure  profession- 
al, technical  and  other  services,  including 
legal  counsel,  to  the  extent  deemed  neces- 
sary and  at  rates  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  reasonable  compensation  for 
such  services; 

(17)  it  is  authorized  to  nominate  sites  and 
objects  of  historic  or  archaeological  signifi- 
cance for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places: 

( 18)  it  is  authorized  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(19)  it  is  authorized  to  initiate  and  ap- 
prove such  amendments  to  the  Management 
Plan  or  Implementation  Plans  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  implement  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  Title;  and 

(20)  it  is  authorized  to  lake  such  olher  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  Title. 

timetable  for  adoption  of  plans 
Sec  207.  (a)  Appointment  of  Commis- 
sion.—Within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Title,  the  Governors  of  the 
states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  may 
submit  nominations  to  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Commission  and  within 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Title  the  President  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  205  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
Title. 

(b)  Management  Plan.— Within  eighteen 
months  after  appointment  of  its  members, 
the  Commission  shall  adopt  the  Manage- 
ment Plan  pursuant  to  section  209  of  this 
Title. 

(c)  Implementation  Plans.— Within  twelve 
months  after  the  Commission's  adoption  of 
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the  Management  Plan,  all  agencies  and  local 
governments  covered  by  this  Act  shall 
submit  implementation  plans  to  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  210  of  this  Title. 

INTERIM  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  208.  Interim  Review  or  Land  Man- 
agement OR  Development  Activities.— 

(a)  Activities  Requiring  Commission 
Review.— Those  land  management  or  devel- 
opment activities  which  consist  of  sand, 
gravel  or  mineral  extraction,  subdivisions 
and  short  platting,  and  construction  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  facilities  shall  not  be 
undertaken,  assisted,  regulated  or  approved 
by  any  federal  or  state  agency  or  local  gov- 
ernment, or  any  official  or  employee  there- 
of, between  the  date  the  Commission  mem- 
bers are  appointed  (but  in  any  event  no 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Title  and  the  date  the  Commission 
certifies  an  Implementation  Plan  for  the 
agency  or  local  government  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(b)  of  this  Title,  until  sixty  days 
have  expired  after  the  Commission  receives 
notice  of  any  proposal  or  application  for 
such  land  management  or  development  pur- 
suant to  section  208(b)  below. 

(b)  Procedure  for  Commission  Review.— 

(1)  Prior  to  certification  of  its  Implemen- 
tation Plan,  every  agency  or  local  govern- 
ment which  proposes  to  undertake,  assist, 
regulate,  or  which  receives  an  application 
for  those  land  management  or  development 
activities  defined  in  section  208(a)  above  in 
the  gorge  shall  give  notice  of  the  proposal 
or  application  to  the  Commission  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time.  The  notice  shall  include 
a  copy  of  the  application  and  all  plans,  pro- 
files, studies  and  other  documents  related  to 
the  proposal  or  application  available  to  the 
agency  or  local  government.  In  the  case  of 
an  application  received  by  an  agency  or 
local  government,  notice  of  the  application 
shall  be  given  to  the  Commission  no  later 
than  seven  days  after  the  agency  or  govern- 
ment receives  such  application. 

(2)  Within  sixty  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Commission  of  the  notice  required  in  (b)(1) 
above,  the  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  review  such  proposal  or  applica- 
tion to  determine  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  the  Commis- 
sion's interim  guidelines  when  adopted,  and 
the  Management  Plan  when  adopted.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  proposal  or 
application  is  inconsistent  with  such  pur- 
poses, guidelines  or  Management  Plan,  it 
shall  so  notify  the  agency  or  local  govern- 
ment submitting  the  proposal  or  applica- 
tion, setting  forth  the  reasons  for  its  deci- 
sion in  writing. 

(3)  In  the  event  tlje  Commission  has  made 
a  written  determination  of  inconsistency, 
said  land  management  or  development  ac- 
tivity shall  not  proceed  unless,  upon  resub- 
mission of  the  proposal  or  application  to  the 
Commission,  a  determination  of  consistency 
is  made.  No  proposal  or  application  shall  be 
resubmitted  to  the  Commission  unless  it  has 
been  m(3dified  to  eliminate  the  inconsis- 
tences found  by  the  Commission.  In  the 
event  the  Commission  makes  no  written 
finding  of  inconsistency  as  provided  herein 
within  sixty  days  of  receipt  by  it  of  the 
notice  required  in  (b)(1)  above,  the  proposal 
or  application  shall  be  deemed  approved.  In 
the  event  the  documents  constituting  notice 
described  in  (b)(1)  above  are  not  all  received 
by  the  Commission  on  the  same  date,  the 
sixty-day  review  period  will  commence  on 
the  latest  of  the  submission  dates. 

(4)  Upon  certification  by  the  Commission 
of  an  Implementation  Plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210  of  this  title,  the  requirements  of 


this  section  shall  cease  to  apply  to  the 
agency  or  local  government  for  which  an 
Implementation  Plan  has  been  certified; 
Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Commission 
from  receiving  and  investigating  complaints 
of  noncompliance  with  such  certified  Imple- 
mentation Plans  or  taking  such  actions  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Management  Plan  or  any  cer- 
tified Implementation  Plan.  > 

(c)  Commission  Review  or  Additional  Ac- 
tivites.— In  addition  to  reviewing  the  activi- 
ties specified  in  section  208(a)  al>ove.  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  initiate  review 
of  any  other  land  management  or  develop- 
ment activity,  as  defined  in  section  3  above. 
11)  on  lands  which  meet  the  criteria  for  criti- 
cal and  sensitive  lands  or  (ii)  which  the 
Commission  determines  may  cause  an  irrep- 
arable change  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  title  or  which  may  have  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  upon  effectiveness 
of  the  Management  Plan  to  be  adopted.  The 
Commission  may  initiate  such  review  by 
written  notice  from  the  chair  to  the  federal 
or  state  agency  or  local  government  propos- 
ing or  which  has  received  an  application  for 
such  land  management  or  development  ac- 
tivity. After  receipt  of  said  notice  from  the 
Commission,  the  agency  or  local  govern- 
ment shall  provide  the  Commission  with  the 
applications,  plans,  profiles,  studies  and 
other  documents  relating  to  such  activity 
and  no  such  land  management  or  develop- 
ment shall  be  undertaken,  assisted  or  ap- 
proved by  any  federal  or  stale  agency  or 
local  government  until  the  Commission 
makes  a  written  determination  of  consisten- 
cy or  inconsistency.  The  Commission  shall 
make  a  determination  within  sixty  (60)  days 
after  it  receives  the  application  and  related 
documents  and  the  Commission  shall  follow 
the  procedures  of  section  208(b)(2)  and  (3) 
to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(d>  Information  to  Agencies  and  Local 
Governments.— Prom  time-to-time  the  Com- 
mission in  its  discretion  may  provide  infor- 
mation or  notice  to  agencies  and  local  gov- 
ernments regarding  the  application  of  this 
title  to  land  management  or  development 
undertaken,  regulated  or  approved  by  said 
agencies  or  local  governments,  the  require- 
ments and  procedures  for  interim  review  or 
any  other  matters  relating  to  compliance 
with  the  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations  or 
guidelines  of  the  Commission;  provide,  no 
information  or  notice  given  shall  affect  the 
required  submission  of  pro(>osals  or  applica- 
tions to  the  Commission  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  or  under  section 
210. 

management  plan  for  the  area 

Sec  209.  (a)  Preparation.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  a  Management  Plan  for 
conservation,  use  and  development  of  the 
Area.  In  preparing  the  Management  Plan, 
the  Commission  shall  use.  among  other  data 
and  documents,  the  information  and  data 
developed  in  previous  studies  of  the  Gorge 
conducted  by  federal  and  state  agencies  and 
local  governments.  During  the  preparation 
of  the  Management  Plan,  the  Commission 
shall  hold  public  meetings  and  hearings  to 
receive  testimony  from  residents  of  the 
Area,  representatives  of  governments  and 
agencies  potentially  affected  by  the  Man- 
agement Plan,  and  citizens  and  representa- 
tives of  groups  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  Gorge.  The 
Commission  shall  give  notice  of  the  dates, 
times  and  locations  of  such  public  meetings 
and  hearings  as  provided  in  section  205(h) 


of  this  title.  Participation  in  meetings  and 
hearings  concerning  the  Management  Plan 
shall  be  provided  for  and  the  Commission 
shall  insure  that  the  objectives  of  the  Man- 
agement Plan,  the  actions  to  be  underttiken 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Management  Plan 
and  the  times  when  such  actions  are  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  are  well  publicized  and 
openly  discussed. 

(b)  Content.— The  Management  Plan 
shall- 

( 1 )  be  based  upon  such  inventories,  studies 
and  analyses  of  the  Gorge's  resources,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  archaeologi- 
cal, social,  economic,  forest,  historical,  natu- 
ral, geological,  botanical,  recreational  and 
scenic  characteristics  of  the  Area  as  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate; 

(2)  designate  critical  and  sensitive  lands 
within  the  Gorge  Area  which  are  essential 
to  its  protection,  development  and  interpre- 
tive value  including: 

(A)  lands  which  have  unique  or  distinctive 
scenic  features  in  the  Gorge; 

(B)  lands  containing  rare  or  endangered 
wildlife  or  plants  eligible  for  designation 
under  federal  or  state  authorities; 

(C)  lands  which  are  or  may  qualify  for 
designation  as  landmarks  or  natural  herit- 
age, historic  places  or  archaeologic  sites  of 
State  or  national  significance; 

(D>  lands  needed  to  provide  critical  recrea- 
tion and  interpretative  facilities  and  access 
to  public  lands  for  visitors  to  the  Gorge  in- 
cluding lands  identified  for  park,  recreation, 
open  space,  trails  or  natural  areas  pursuant 
to  federal,  state  or  local  plans; 

(3)  contain  a  program  for  protection  of 
the  critical  and  sensitive  lands  identified  by 
the  Commission.  This  can  be  through  land 
use  controls,  incentives  and  subsidies,  land 
trades,  less-than-fee  acquisition,  including 
scenic  easements  and  development  rights, 
fee  title  acquisition  or  other  means  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  211  of  this 
Title. 

(4)  contain  goals  and  guidelines  which  es- 
tablish objectives  for  the  treatment  of  re- 
sources in  the  Gorge,  including  urban,  rural, 
and  natural  resource  lands,  that  set  forth 
appropriate  residential,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, timber,  agricultural,  mining  and  recre- 
ational uses,  practices  and  design  standards; 

(5)  establish  procedures  for  review  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  Implementation  Plans, 
and  amendments  thereto,  for  conformance 
with  the  goals,  guidelines  and  standards  of 
the  Management  Plan; 

(6)  contain  goals  and  guidelines  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  viability  of  the  commu- 
nities within  the  Gorge  Area  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Title; 

(7)  establish  procedures  for  periodic 
amendments  to  the  Management  Plan  and 
Implementation  Plans. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  PLANS 

Sec  210.  (a)  Notice  and  Letters  of 
Intent.— 

(1)  Upon  adopted  of  the  Management 
Plan,  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  Management  Plan  to  and  notify  each 
federal  and  state  agency  and  local  govern- 
ment which  engages  in.  assists,  regulates  or 
issues  permits  or  approvals  for  land  manage- 
ment or  development  in  the  Gorge  that  an 
Implementation  Plan  shall  be  submitted 
wittiin  twelve  months  of  the  notice.  Within 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  each 
agency  and  local  government  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  a  letter  stating  that  it' 
proposes  to  develop  an  Implementation 
Plan  for  land  management  and  development 
with  the  Area  in  which  it  operates  or  has 


authority  and  any  apeny  or  local  govern- 
ment may  request  assistance  from  the  Com- 
mission in  developing  an  Implementation 
Plan.  .  ,  ., 

(2)  If  any  agency  or  local  government  laus 
to  submit  a  letter  as  provided  in  this  section, 
or  fails  to  submit  an  Implementation  Plan 
in  accordance  with  the  time  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  issue  to  such 
agency  or  local  government  a  notice  and 
order  "pursuant  to  section  217  of  this  title 
and  may  adopt  an  Implementation  Plan  for 
that  agency  or  local  government. 

(b)  Submission  of  Implementation 
PijkU.- Within  twelve  months  after  adop- 
tion of  the  Management  Plan,  all  federal 
and  sUte  agencies  and  local  governments  re- 
quired to  submit  letters  of  intent  shall 
submit  Implementation  Plans  to  the  Com- 
mission for  review  and  certification.  All 
such  Plans  shall  provide  for  regulation  of 
all  land  management  and  development 
within  the  Gorge  Area  which  the  agency  or 
local  government  may  engage  in.  assist,  reg- 
ulate, or  for  which  it  issues  permits  or  ap- 
provals. The  Implementation  Plans  shall 
recognize  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  agen- 
cies and  local  governments  to  enforce  the 
Implementation  Plan  and  utilize  the  full  au- 
thority of  the  agencies  and  local  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
The  Implementation  Plan  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Management  Plan.  The  Com- 
mission may  specify  the  format  and  types  of 
provisions  to  be  included  within  the  Imple- 
mentation Plans. 

(c)  Commission  Review  of  Implementa- 
tion PLANS.-Implemenlation  Plans  shall 
become  effective  upon  review  and  approval 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
make  a  good  faith  effort  to  complete  its 
review  within  six  months  of  submission  to  it 
of  an  Implementation  Plan.  If  the  Plan  is 
consistent  with  the  Management  Plan  and 
the  purposes  to  this  title,  the  Commission 
shall  so  certify  to  the  agency  or  local  gov- 
ernment submitting  the  Plan. 

(d)  Effect  of  Submission  of  Inconsistent 
Implementation  Plan. -If  the  Commission 
finds  that  an  Implementation  Plan  is  not 
consistent   with   the  Management   Plan  or 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  so  notify 
the  agency  or  local  government  submitting 
the  Plan  within  six  months  of  submission. 
The  Commission  shall  state  in  detail  the 
basis  for  that  decision  and  shall  submit  to 
the  agency  or  local  government  suggested 
modifications  to  the  Plan  to  make  it  consist- 
ent with  the  Management  Plan  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  agency  or  local  gov- 
ernment shall  have  ninety  days  after  it  re- 
ceives recommendations  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  modifications  eliminating  the 
inconsistencies  and  to  resubmit  the  Plan  to 
the  Commission  for  approval.  Any  resubmit- 
ted Implementation  Plan  shall  take  effect 
when  and  in  such  form  and  content  as  is  ap- 
proved and  certified  to  the  local  government 
or  agency  by  the  Commission.  In  the  event 
that  the  Commission  determines  that  a  re- 
submitted Plan  is  not  consistent  with  the 
management  Plan  or  the  purposes  of  this 
title,    the    provisions    of    section    210(a)(2) 
shall  apply  and  the  Commission  may  adopt 
an  Implementation  Plan  for  the  agency  or 
local  government. 

(e)  Later  Submission  by  Federal,  State 
OR  Local  Agency  or  Government.— 

(1)  In  the  event  that  an  agency  or  local 
government  has  not  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  it  may  thereafter 
on  written  notice  to  the  Commission  elect  to 
develop  an  Implementation  Plan,  in  which 


event  it  shall  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.  Upon  certification  of  such 
Implementation  Plan  by  the  Commission,  it 
shall  supersede  any  plan  that  may  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission  for  that 
local  government  or  agency. 

(2)  Federal  and  state  agencies  and  local 
governments  not  initially  required  to  submit 
letters  of  intent  and  Implementation  Plans 
to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  submit  let- 
ters of  intent  within  sixty  days,  and  Imple- 
mentation Plans  within  twelve  months,  of 
the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing events: 

(A)  creation  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  of  an  agency  or  local  government 
which  is  authorized  to  undertake,  assist, 
regulate  or  approve  activities  which  consti- 
tute land  management  or  development  as 
defined  in  this  title; 

(B)  additions  to  or  changes  in  the  func- 
tions or  authority  of  an  existing  agency  or 
local  government  which  authorizes  it  to  un- 
dertake, assist,  regulate  or  approve  activities 
which  constitute  land  management  or  devel- 
opment as  defined  in  this  title;  or 

(C)  a  determination  by  an  agency  or  local 
government  which  does  not  normally  under- 
take, assist,  regulate  or  approve  activities 
which  constitute  land  management  or  devel- 
opment as  defined  in  this  Act  to  do  so. 

(f)  Effect  of  Certified  Implementation 
Plan.— Upon  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  an  Implementation  Plan,  that  Plan 
shall  become  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  de- 
cisions by  the  agency  or  local  government 
concerning  all  land  management  and  devel- 
opment and  shall  overlay  and  supersede  all 
conflicting  or  inconsistent  statutes,  laws,  or- 
dinances, plans,  rules  and  regulations. 

(g)  Amendments  of  Implementation 
Plans.— Either  the  Commission  or  an 
agency  or  local  government  having  a  certi- 
fied Implementation  Plan  may  propose  such 
amendments  as  it  deems  necessary  from 
time-to-time.  Proposed  amendments  shall  be 
reviewed  and  approved  or  disapproved  in 
conformance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

acquisition 
Section  211.  (a)  Authorization.— The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  identify  fee 
and  less-than-fee  interests  in  lands  within 
the  Gorge  which  shall  be  acquired  and  held 
in  public  ownership.  In  the  event  such  lands 
are  not  acquired  or  held  by  existing  federal 
or  state  agencies  or  local  governments,  then 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  bequest,  lease,  gift 
or  to  otherwise  acquire  fee  or  less-than-fee 
interests  in  any  lands,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  air  rights,  water  rights,  mineral 
rights,  development  rights,  and  scenic  and 
conservation  easements,  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  are  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
Commission  may  hold  and  manage  such 
property  or  may  convey  or  lease  such  prop- 
erty under  such  convenants  or  other  con- 
tractual arrangements  as  provided  in  section 
6  above  as  will  limit  the  future  use  of  the 
property  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(b)  Eminent  Domain.— The  Commission 
may  exercise  the  power  eminent  domain  but 
such  power  is  (i)  limited  to  acquisition  of 
critical  and  sensitive  land  (ii)  shall  be  exer- 
cised to  acquire  full  fee  title  not  a  less-than- 
fee  interest  and  (iii)  shall  be  exercised  only 
upon  a  determination  that  all  other  reason- 
able methods  for  protecting  such  lands,  m- 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  land  use  controls. 


incentives  and  sut)sidies,  willing  seller,  less- 
than-fee  or  fee  title  acquisition,  are  unsuc- 
cessful, (iv)  shall  not  be  exercized  to  acquire 
owner-occupied,  single  family  residences. 
The  Commission  shall  separately  approve 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  each  exercise  of 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  by  official 
action  at  a  public  meeting.  Eminent  domain 
proceedings  initiated  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 257  and  258  of  Title  40,  United  SUtes 
Code,  except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  Consideration  of  Area  Landowner 
Offers.— The  Commission  shall  give  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  to  all  offers  of 
sale  or  transfer  made  by  persons  owning 
real  property  or  any  interest  therein  within 
the  Area,  weighing  any  hardship  to  the 
owner  which  may  result  from  delay  in  ac- 
quisition. 

(d)  Acquisition  by  Agencies  and  Local 
Governments —The   Commission   may   rec- 
ommend to  any  agency  or  local  government 
the  acquisition  of  particular  lands  and  the 
fee  or  less-than-fee  Interest  therein  as  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  any  agency  or  local 
government  is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  exchange,  bequest  or  oth- 
erwise any  fee  or  less-than-fee  Interests  In 
any  lands  In  the  Gorge  Indentifled  by  the 
Commission.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
may  acquire  through  purchase,  exchange  or 
otherwise  any  land  within  the  Gorge  not- 
withstanding the  proximity  of  such  lands  to 
be  acquired  to  lands  then  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Forest  Service.  The  Commis- 
sion may  direct  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  to  make  such  exchanges  of  land  as 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  acquire 
critical    and    sensitive    lands    within    the 
Gorge. 


federal  lands  within  area 
Sec  212.  Conflicts  With  Federal  Agen- 
cies Managing  Lands  Within  Area —Lands 
owned  or  managed  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  remain  subject  to  man- 
agement and  control  by  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral agency  and  otherwise  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  managment 
of  such  lands.  In  the  case  of  conflict  be- 
tween any  provision  of  this  title  and  any 
other  provision  of  law  applicable  to  federal 
management  of  lands  within  the  Gorge 
Area,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
govern. 

intergovernmental  cooperation 

Sec  213.  (a)  Retention  of  State  and 
Local  Jurisdiction.— Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  diminish,  enlarge,  or  modify  any  right 
of  the  state  of  Oregon,  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington or  any  local  goverrmient  of  either 
state  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  Area  or  to  tax  persons,  cor- 
porations, franchises,  or  property.  Including 
mineral  or  other  Interests,  in  or  on  lands  or 
waters  therein. 

(b)  State  and  Local  Land  Use  Powers 
Fully  Exercisable.— Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment, adoption  or  implementation  by  any 
state  or  local  goverrjtient  of  any  law.  ordi- 
nance, rule  or  regulation,  plan,  land  use  con- 
trol or  other  provision  of  law  which  is  con- 
sistent with  applicable  stale  law  and  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of 
conflict  between  any  provision  of  this  title 
and  any  other  provision  of  state  or  local  law 
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applicable  to  lands  within  the  Area,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  govern. 

indian  tribal  rights  not  impaired 
Sec.  214.  Indian  Tribal  Rights  Not  Im- 
paired.—Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  impair, 
modify  or  otherwise  affect  any  treaty  or 
other  right  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

exemptions  from  the  title 
Sec.    215.    Exemptions    From    Act.— The 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to— 

(a)  The  ongoing  development  of  new  locks 
at  the  Bonneville  Dam: 

(b)  any  emergency  land  management  or 
development  by  an  agency  or  local  govern- 
ment which  is  essential  to  the  protection  of 
public  health  or  safety  or  necessary  for  na- 
tional security  or  defense; 

(c)  any  land  management  or  development 
which  has  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title;  provided,  (i)  for  land 
management  or  development  undertaken  by 
or  receiving  assistance  from  agencies  or 
local  governments,  "commencement"  shall 
occur  at  such  time  as  binding  agreements  or 
contractual  obligations  for  the  land  man- 
agement or  development  activity  have  been 
entered  into  and  such  agreements  or  obliga- 
tions cannot  be  cancelled  or  modified  with- 
out sut)stantial  monetary  loss  or  penalty,  or 
if  no  contract  or  binding  agreement  is  used 
or  required,  at  such  time  as  actual  physical 
modification  of  the  land  or  shoreline  has  oc- 
curred; or  (ii)  for  land  management  or  de- 
velopment consisting  of  agency  or  local  gov- 
ernment approvals  or  permits  for  land  man- 
agement or  development,  "commencement" 
shall  occur  at  such  time  as  the  agency  or 
local  government  has  issued  all  required 
permits  and  approvals  for  the  land  manage- 
ment or  development  activity. 

(d)  agricultural  activity  on  lands  used 
principally  for  agriculture  purposes,  and 
commercial  forest  activities  conducted  on 
forest  lands  as  those  lands  are  now  or  here- 
after defined  in  the  respective  Forest  Prac- 
tice Acts  of  Oregon  and  Washington;  ex- 
cepting only  where,  upon  completion  of  the 
agricultural  or  commercial  forest  activity, 
the  lands  will  be  converted  to  a  different 
use. 


enforcement 
Initiation  of 


Enforcement 


Sec.  216.  (: 
Proceedings.- 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  enforce  this  title  through  an  administra- 
tive notice  and  order  proceeding  to  be  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  standards  set  forth  in 
subsection  (2)  below.  Whenever  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  reason  to  believe  a  use 
or  condition  exists  in  violation  of  the  title, 
the  Management  Plan,  an  Implementation 
Plan,  interim  guidelines  of  a  determination 
of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sections  208 
smd  210  of  this  title,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee may  direct  the  issuance  of  a  notice  and 
order  to  stop  work,  to  assess  a  civil  penalty 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500  per  day.  or 
to  abate  the  violation  and  restore  the  land 
or  shoreline,  or  any  combination  thereof. 
The  effect  of  a  notice  and  order  to  stop 
work  shall  be  to  require  the  immediate  ces- 
sation of  such  work  or  activity  until  author- 
ized by  the  Commission  to  proceed. 

(2)  Prior  to  issuing  a  notice  and  order,  the 
Commission  shall  have  adopted  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  this  section  which 
shall: 

(A)  establish  standards  and  procedures  for 
the  issuance,  contents  and  service  of  a 
notice  and  order  to  stop  work  and  for  civil 
penalties  and  abatement  and  restoration; 


(B)  provide  that  a  notice  and  order  to  stop 
work  shall  be  issued  only  when  agencies  or 
local  governments  have  not  commenced  an 
enforcement  action  and  where  the  Commis- 
sion's Executive  Committee  determines  (i) 
that  a  violation  exists  and  the  violation  is 
causing  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  significant,  imminent  environmental 
harm  or  an  imminent  danger  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public,  or  (ii)  that  more 
than  thirty  days  have  expired  since  the  issu- 
ance of  a  notice  and  order  to  abate  and  re- 
store and  the  abatement  and  restoration  or- 
dered therein  have  not  been  undertaken  or 
completed; 

(C)  provide  that  where  a  notice  and  order 
has  been  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (B) 
of  this  section,  the  owner,  operator,  person 
or  agency  upon  whom  the  notice  and  order 
is  served  may.  within  thirty  days  of  service 
thereof,  apply  to  the  chair  or  vice-chair  for 
temporary  relief  from  the  notice  and  order 
to  stop  work.  Within  five  days  of  receipt  of 
such  request  for  temporary  relief,  the  chair 
or  vice-chair  shall  issue  a  written  decision 
granting  or  denying  the  requested  relief  or 
modifying  the  notice  and  order  to  stop  work 
and  stating  the  reasons  for  decision: 

(D)  provide  for  an  administrative  appeal 
of  a  notice  and  order  pursuant  to  section 
219  of  this  title. 

(3)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  rendered  after  an 
administrative  appeal  of  an  enforcement 
order  may,  within  thirty  days  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission,  bring  an  action  for 
review  of  such  order  as  provided  in  section 
219(e)of  this  title. 

(b)  Judicial  Relief.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  procedure  of  remedy  provided  for 
in  this  section,  the  Commission  may  bring 
an  action  for  damages,  punitive  damages,  in- 
junctive, declaratory  or  other  relief,  includ- 
ing suspension  or  revocation  of  a  permit  or 
approval,  in  the  United  States  District 
Courts  of  Oregon  or  Washington  to  prevent 
or  correct  any  violation  of  this  title,  the  in 
terim  guidelines,  the  Management  Plan,  an 
Implementation  Plan,  or  a  decision  or  an 
order  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Criminal  Penalties.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willful  violates  any  order  of 
the  Commission  which  is  lawfully  issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  above  shall  be 
fined  no  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
no  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both. 

(d)  Withholding  of  Federal  Funds.— In 
addition  to  the  remedies  provided  for  in  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (c)  of  this  section,  no 
federal  funds  shall  be  granted,  loaned,  con- 
tracted for  or  in  any  manner  committed  or 
disbursed  for  or  with  regard  to  any  land 
management  or  development  as  defined  in 
this  title  which  does  not  comply  with  the 
title,  interim  guidelines,  the  Management 
Plan,  an  Implementation  Plan,  or  a  decision 
or  an  order  of  the  Commission. 

jurisdiction  of  federal  courts 
Sec.  217.  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
Courts.— The  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  actions 
arising  under  this  title,  and  venue  shall  be 
in  the  United  States  District  Courts  for 
Washington  or  Oregon. 

appeals 
Sec.  218.  <a)  Decisions  Appealable.— Any 
agency,  local  government  or  person  ag- 
grieved by  a  decision  or  order  of  the  Com- 
mission made  pursuant  to  sections  208  (in- 
cluding failure  of  the  Commission  to  find  in- 
consistency thereunder).  210,  211  and  217  of 
this  Title  shall  be  deemed  final  unless  a 
written  appeal  stating  the  basis  and  argu- 
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ments  therefor  is  filed  in  the  principal 
office  of  the  Commission  no  later  than 
thirty  days  after  entry  by  the  Commission 
of  the  decision  or  order  being  appealed. 
Rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  construed  as  decisions 
or  orders  under  this  section. 

(b)  Administrative  Law  Judges.— Appeal 
hearings  for  the  Commission  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  independent  administrative 
law  judge  who  shall  make  findings  and  rec- 
ommend actions  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  Hearing  Procedure.— All  appeal  hear- 
ings shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  sections 
554-557  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Decisions  Pinal.— All  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  final  unless  within 
thirty  days  of  the  decision  an  action  is 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Courts 
for  Washington  or  Oregon  challenging  the 
decision. 

mitigation  of  local  revenue  losses 
Sec.  219.  Mitigation  of  Local  Revenue 
Losses.— Any  private  lands  acquired  by  the 
Commission  under  this  Title,  whether  re- 
tained by  the  Commission  or  transferred  to 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  treated  as  enti 
tiement  land  within  the  meaning  of  sections 
1601  et  seq.  of  Title  31.  United  States  Code. 
authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  220.  (a)  In  GENERAL.-Effective  for 
fiscal  years  commencing  after  September 
30.  1983.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

(b)  Land  and  Water  Fund.— Effective  for 
fiscal  years  commencing  after  September 
30,  1983,  amounts  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition,  in  accordance 
with  this  Title  and  other  applicable  law  of 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  within 
the  Area. 

(c)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  that  ends  on 
September  30.  1984.  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  operation  of  the 
Commission  and  the  initial  implementation 
of  this  Title. 

acquisition  fund 
Sec.  221.  (a)  Establishment —There  is  es- 
tablished an  acquisition  fund  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  interests  therein  within 
the  Area.  This  fund  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  for  expenses  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  land  and  interests  therein 
under  section  211  hereof. 

(b)  Initial  Capital— The  initial  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  make  such  subsequent  trans- 
fers to  the  fund  as  it  deems  appropriate  in 
connection  with  activities  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  fund. 

(c)  Appropriation —There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  as  initial  capital  of  the  acquisi- 
tion fund. 

(d)  Donations.— The  Commission  may 
accept  contributions  or  donations  of  money, 
services,  and  property,  real,  personal  or 
mixed,  for  the  management,  protection,  de- 
velopment, acquisition  and  conveying  of  the 
lands  within  the  Area.  Moneys  received 
hereunder  shall  be  credited  to  the  acquisi- 
tion fund. 

compliance  with  budget  act 
Sec.  222.  Compliance  With  Budget  Act.— 
No  authority  under  this  Title  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  to  make  payments  shall  be  ef- 
fective except  to  the  extent  and  in  such 


amounts  as  provided  in  advance  In  appro- 
priations acts.  Any  provision  of  this  Title 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorized  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  shall  be 
effective  only  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1983. 

liberal  construction 
Sec.    223.    Liberal    Construction.— This 
Title  is  remedial  in  nature  and  shall  be  lib- 
erally construed  to  achieve  the  purposes  set 
forth  herein. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  224.  Severability.— Should  any  sec- 
tion, subsection,  paragraph,  sentence,  clause 
or  phrase  of  this  Title  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional or  invalid  for  any  reason,  such  deci- 
sion shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  re- 
maining portions  of  this  Title". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Jackson  and  Hat- 
field, in  introducing,  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Spellman  of  Washington 
and  Governor  Atiyeh  of  Oregon,  legis- 
lation regarding  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 
This  legislation  is  being  introduced  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  627,  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  Act  of  1983.  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  in  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee. 

The  Governors  have  been  working 
diligently  over  the  last  several  months 
to  develop  legislation  that  sets  forth  a 
broadly  based  plan  for  the  area  which, 
when  implemented,  will  protect  the 
natural,  scenic,  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  Gorge,  as  well  as  protect  and 
recognize  the  importance  of  economic 
development  for  the  region. 

This  legislative  proposal  provides  a 
solid  framework  from  which  to  resolve 
longstanding  concerns  about  the 
Gorge.  It  forges  a  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral partnership  by  establishing  a  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  Commission  to 
provide   unified   management   of   the 

area. 

I  have  always  believed  that  land 
management  plans  for  the  area  should 
be  developed  primarily  by  those 
people  at  the  State  and  local  level  who 
are  most  directly  impacted  by  and  con- 
cerned about  the  planning  process. 
For  this  reason,  I  commend  this  legis- 
lative initiative  by  the  Governors  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  I  appreciate 
their  recognition  of  the  important  in- 
terests of  those  people  who  reside  in 
the  Gorge  and  their  encouragement  of 
the  continued  growth  and  vitality  of 
existing  municipalities,  homes,  and 
businesses  in  the  area. 

The  unique  features  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  are  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated by  everyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  area.  Although  people  may 
differ  on  the  solution,  I  believe  that 
we  all  have  the  same  goal  in  mind  and 
that  is  to  preserve  and  protect  the  spe- 
cial features  of  the  Gorge  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy  and  to  appreciate 
as  we  have  done.  With  all  interested 
parties  working  together,  I  believe 
that  a  balance  can  be  achieved  to  pro- 
tect   these    unique    features    and    to 


retain  the  area  as  a  viable  economic 
base  for  the  region. 

In  March,  I  held  a  town  meeting  in 
Vancouver  to  discuss  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  Gorge  with  concerned 
citizens.  The  meeting  was  helpful  to 
me  to  learn  about  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  those  citizens  living  in  the 
Gorge  area.  In  the  future,  I  look  for- 
ward to  further  meetings  and  hearings 
in  the  Gorge  to  discuss  with  all  inter- 
ested parties  their  reconunendations 
or  suggestions  for  changes  or  modifica- 
tions to  this  important  legislation.  I 
also  intend  to  work  closely  with  the 
congressional  delegations  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Governors  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  I  am  joining  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Gorton  and  Senator 
Hatfield  in  the  introduction  of  an 
amendment  regarding  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of 
this  amendment  today  fulfills  a  com- 
mitment that  I  made  last  year  to  Gov- 
ernor Spellman  of  Washington  and 
Governor  Atiyeh  of  Oregon  to  place 
before  the  Congress  their  recommen- 
dation for  insuring  the  protection, 
conservation,  enhancement,  and  man- 
agement of  scenic,  natural,  cultural 
and  other  resource  values  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge.  This  legislation 
was  transmitted  to  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Washington  and 
Oregon  congressional  delegation  on 
July  22,  1983.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and  the 
text  of  this  proposed  legislation 
appear  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Governor  of  my  State  and  Gover- 
nor Atiyeh  for  coming  together  in  this 
fashion.  The  Governors  and  their 
staffs  have  spent  countless  hours  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  many  issues 
that  must  be  addressed  in  legislation 
such  as  this  which  directly  impacts 
upon  two  States.  These  individuals 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  reach 
the  agreement  which  is  embodied  in 
the  amendment  we  are  introducing 
today.  I  think  they  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  well  as 
others  interested  in  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  that  I  have  taken  no  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  merits  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's proposal.  I  am  joining  in  the 
introduction  of  this  amendment  as  a 
courtesy  to  the  chief  executives  of  the 
two  States  involved  so  that  their  pro- 
posal may,  in  due  course,  be  consid- 
ered along  with  other  measures  that 
have  or  may  be  introduced  regarding 
the  Gorge.  I  would  not  want  my  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  today  to  be 
construed  by  anyone  as  an  endorse- 


ment of  the  provisions  or  the  concepts 
embodied  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  Gover- 
nor's Gorge  proposal  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  as  well  as  all 
other  interested  parties  in  the  months 
ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Salem  Oreg..  July  22.  1983. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Scoop:  In  March,  we  announced  a 
series  of  principles  which  we  believed  must 
be  the  basis  of  any  proposal  to  manage  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge.  This  was  a  signifi- 
cant moment  in  the  history  of  our  two 
states. 

In  the  intervening  months,  our  offices 
have  prepared  and  circulated  drafts  of  pro- 
posed legislation  that  reflected  those  princi- 
ples. Comments  were  sought  out  from  every 
quarter  of  opinion  in  as  many  as  30  meet- 
ings and  review  of  dozens  of  letters. 

The  proposal  we  are  transmitting  is  our 
collective  effort  to  meld  these  varied  opin- 
ions, while  preserving  our  original  princi- 
ples. You  will  note  several  major  changes 
and.  we  hope,  improvements.  For  example, 
the  size,  composition  and  appointment  of 
the  Commission  is  dramatically  changed. 
Other  segments  have  been  refined  as  well. 

In  the  near  future.  Pat  Amedeo  and  Ed 
Devine  will  be  contacting  your  office  to  ex- 
plain the  background  of  the  legislation  and 
to  answer  questions  we  are  sure  will  arise. 
We  hope  that  you  will  join  with  your  col- 
leagues from  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
jointly  introduce  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Victor  Atiyeh. 

Governor  of  Oregon. 
John  Spellman. 
Governor    of    Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Gorton,  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  protect  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge.  The  Governors 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  devel- 
oped this  bill  and  asked  that  it  be  in- 
troduced. 

On  March  1,  1983.  I  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Packwood  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  is  similar  to  the  bill  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today.  I  would  note  that  I 
also  cosponsored  this  legislation 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Both  Senator  Packwood  and  I  have 
held  hearings  in  Oregon  this  year  on 
this  matter  and,  I  can  say  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  topic. 

The  approach  espoused  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's bill  is  somewhat  different  than 
has  been  promoted  in  earlier  Columbia 
gorge  protection  measures.  This  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  provides  for  more  local 
control  in  the  establishment  of  a  Co- 
lumbia Gorge  protection  plan,  but  is 
weak  in  protecting  critical  areas 
during  the  interim  period  before  the 
final  plan  is  adopted.  The  other  bill  I 
have  sponsored  gives  the  Commission 
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greater  control  over  activities  in  the 
gorge  management  area,  but  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  resistence  from 
local  residents.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Governors  bill  will  lead  the  way  to 
the  direction  of  molding  a  final  protec- 
tion measure  for  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge.  I  might  also  note  that  this  is 
the  first  bill  that  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  Members  from  both  Oregon 
and  Washington,  a  positive  step  for- 
ward in  molding  a  final  gorge  protec- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  some  type  of  protection  mecha- 
nism is  necessary  to  insure  future  gen- 
erations the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  splendor  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  affords.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  will  lead  the  way  to  a 
final  product  and,  more  importantly, 
one  that  all  citizens  and  interest 
groups  can  support. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENTREPRENEURSHIP  AND 
SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  FACING  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business"  Subcommittee 
on  Entrepreneurship  and  Special 
Problems  Facing  Small  Business,  will 
hold  a  field  hearing  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
on  "Special  Problems  Facing  Small 
Business  in  the  Midwest.  "  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  August  22,  1983,  start- 
ing at  10  a.m.  at  the  county  board 
room  of  the  Eau  Claire  County  Court- 
house. For  further  information  please 
contact  Michael  Morris  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  at  224-5175.  Senator  Kasten 
will  chair. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EXPORT  PROMOTION  AND 
MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees  Subcommittee  on 
Export  Promotion  and  Market  Devel- 
opment will  hold  a  field  hearing  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn,  on  "Small  Business  Ex- 
ports and  Export  Financing."  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  September  9, 
1983,  in  the  hearing  chambers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Council,  300  Metro 
Square  Building,  7th  and  Robert  St., 
starting  at  2  p.m.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Anne  Sullivan  of 
the  committee  staff  at  224-5175.  Sena- 
tor BoscHwiTZ  will  chair. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness's  Subcommittee  on  the  Family 
Farm,  will  hold  a  field  hearing  in 
Goshen,  N.Y.,  on  "The  Effect  of  Cana- 
dian Imports  on  New  York  State  Agri- 
culture". The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
August  19,  1983.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  John  McNamara 
of  the  committee  staff  at  224-2809. 
Senator  D'Amato  will  chair. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 


mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
and  H.R.  71,  bills  entitled  the  High 
Plains  States  Groundwater  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1983.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  September  29, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  you  may 
wish  to  contact  Mr.  Russ  Brown  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  224-2366. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water,  on  Friday, 
September  23,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  on  S.  1090,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  to 
study  and  recommend  appropriate 
policies  and  activities  for  Government 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  and  for  the  private  sector, 
to  assure  the  continued  availability  of 
quality  outdoor  recreation  experiences 
in  America  to  the  year  2000,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  Friday,  September  30,  beginning 
at  9  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  the  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  on  S. 
837,  to  designate  certain  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Washington  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C.  20510.  Oral 
testimony  will  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  5  minutes.  Witnesses  may  be 
placed  in  panels. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-5161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized 
to   meet   during    the   session   of   the 


Senate  on  Thursday,  August  4,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  979.  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  deemed  to 
have  been  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
August  4.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Central 
America  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


H.R.  1646,  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT SOLVENCY  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2,  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  approve  H.R.  1646,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act  of 
1983.  Since  I  was  necessarily  absent,  I 
was  unable  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  this  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  passage  of  this  measure  was 
critical  in  averting  a  drastic  reduction 
in  benefits  to  the  1  million  railroad  re- 
tirees in  this  Nation;  6,000  of  whom 
reside  in  Connecticut.  This  emergency 
legislation  was  necessitated  by  a  seri- 
ous shortfall  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  and  the  insolvency  of 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account.  Had  the  Congress  failed  to 
enact  legislation  to  shore  up  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  these  two  accounts, 
current  railroad  retirement  benefici- 
aries would  have  experienced  a  40-per- 
cent reduction  in  tier  2  benefits  on  Oc- 
tober I. 

The  bill  which  was  approved  by  both 
Houses  in  less  than  24  hours  is  the 
result  of  negotiations  between  rail 
labor,  management,  and  the  adminis- 
tration over  the  last  6  months.  Not 
unlike  the  social  security  legislation 
which  the  Congress  approved  earlier 
this  year,  H.R.  1646  produces  solvency 
in  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
avoids  drastic  benefit  reductions 
through  a  series  of  tax  increases  on 
labor  and  management,  slower  benefit 
growth,  and  general  funds  transfers. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  repayment 
of  nearly  $1.8  billion  to  the  windfall 
benefit  account. 

Under  the  circumstances,  H.R.  1646 
represents  the  only  game  in  town  to 
assure  that  rail  retirees  do  not  suffer  a 
loss  of  benefits  this  year.  However,  I 
do  have  some  deep  reservations  about 
the  impact  of  this  package  on  current 
retirees,  small  and  regional  carriers, 
and  the  commuter  rail  authorities  in 
the  Northeast.  With  respect  to  current 
beneficiaries,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  offset,  under 
which  tier  2  benefits  will  be  offset  by 


tier  1  COLA'S  dollar  for  dollar  by  up 
to  5  percent.  On  January  1,  1984,  the 
social  security  cost-of-living  mcrease 
of  3.5  percent  for  tier  1  will  be  deduct- 
ed from  tier  2  benefits.  The  other  1.5 


1981,  rail  labor  and  management 
agreed  to  certain  modifications  which 
were  intended  to  redress  the  financial 
problems  of  the  system.  There  is  no 
question  that  H.R.   1646  as  approved 


was  an  assistant  Federal  prosecutor  in 
New  York  from  1935  to  1940.  Judge 
Kaufman  was  named  to  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  in  1949.  In  1960,  as  a  Fed- 


'^  ''Z  could  STalSi  ou?  of  t?er  2    brboth  Houses  represents  the  most    eral  district  court  judge,  he  presided 
P^'"^.^"^.  ?°"^„^o^w^nt"t,°r».t  on  was    drastic  overhaul  of  the  railroad  retire-    over  the  trial  of  organized  crime  fig- 


benefits  in  1985.  While  this  action  was 
part  of  the  package,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  this 
change.  Retirees  rely  on  a  fixed 
income  and  have  little  financial  re- 
course available  to  them  to  protect 
against  inflation.  Therefore,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Heinz,  for  his  request  for  a  study 
which  would  evaluate  the  effect  of 
this  COLA  offset  on  beneficiaries  and 
the  possibility  of  modifying  the  provi- 
sion if  the  economy  and  rail  employ- 
ment levels  improve. 

I  am  further  troubled  by  the  impact 
of  the  tax  increases  on  the  commuter 
rail  authorities  which  took  over  con- 
rail's  commuter  service  obligations 
under  the  Northeast  Rail  Services  Act 
of  1981  and  on  the  short  line  and  re- 
gional rail  freight  carriers.  While  all 
carriers  must  share  in  the  financial 
burden  of  shoring-up  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system,  I  am  concerned  that 
these  taxes  will  impose  costs  on 
freight  carriers  in  my  region  which 
could  in  turn  inhibit  service  on  mar- 
ginal branch  lines  down  the  road.  I  do 
not  believe  that  adequate  consider- 
ation was  given  to  smaller  railroads  in 
the  development  of  the  tax  structure 
in  this  bill,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 


drastic  overhaul  of  the  railroad  retire 
ment  system. 

That  the  parties  have  been  forced  to 
revisit  this  issue  and  to  accept  major 
tax  increases  and  benefit  reductions  is 
necessitated  by  the  severe  and  unex- 
pected decline  in  rail  unemployment. 
In  2  years,  the  level  has  dropped  25 
percent  from  514,000  workers  in  1981 
to  388,000  in  1983.  Few  people  here  in 
Washington  or  in  the  industry  could 
have  predicted  this  devastating  reduc- 
tion in  the  rail  sector.  However,  it  is 
essential    that    Railroad    Retirement 
Board  which  historically  has  been  the 
watchdog  of  employment  levels  in  the 
industry  give  the  utmost  scrutiny  to 
future  fluctuations  in  rail  employment 
levels  in  order  that  legislation  of  this 
kind   again   not   be   forced   upon   rail 
labor,  management  and  the  Congress. 
I  commend  all  the  parties  for  working 
together  to  enact  emergency  legisla- 
tion which  will  insure  financial  solven- 
cy of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
and  to  perserve  the  benefits  of  our 
many  railroad  retirees.* 


THE  PRESIDENTS  COMMISSION 
ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

•  Mr  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
'i:,nacro1'th2se\Ixes"is'carefuTir^''-  proid  Today  to  endorse  with  full  en 
SSoJer  thenexryear,so  thatcon-    -"«i»-  the  Presidents  Commissior 


gress  is  not  faced  with  unnecessary  re- 
ductions in  service  or  the  bankruptcy 
of  certain  lines. 

Last,  with  respect  to  the  commuter 
rail  authorities.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr  Bradley,  for  his  efforts  on  their 
behalf,  including  the  Connecticut  De 


thusiasm  the  President's  Commission 
on  Organized  Crime,  announced  last 
Thursday.  President  Reagan  has  given 
the  Commission  one  of  the  great  op- 
portunities in  our  Nation's  history:  to 
lead  a  decisive  and  successful  war 
against  organized  crime  in  this  genera- 
tion. 
The    Commission    will    conduct    a 
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conjunction  with  Metro-North,  pro 
vides  commuter  rail  service  to  my  con- 
stituents between  New  Haven  and  New 
York  City.  Per  his  request,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  in  coopera- 
tion with  rail  labor  and  the  commuter 
agencies,  will  undertake  a  study  to 
evaluate  the  commuter  agencies  par- 
ticipation in  the  railroad  retirement 
system  and  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance system.  The  Department  of 
Treasury  will  be  asked  to  report  to  the 
Congress  in  early  1984.  Our  commuter 
rail  authorities  provide  an  essential 
transportation  service  in  major  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  Northeast  and  al- 
ready have  before  them  the  difficult 
task  of  providing  service  at  affordable 
costs.  Given  the  significant  increase  in 
taxes  anticipated  by  this  bill,  I  look 
forward  to  the  findings  of  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  mentioned 
here,  all  parties  have  made  significant 
financial  sacrifices  in  order  to  arrest 
the  hemorrhaging  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system.  In  1974.  and  again,  in 


and  March  1,  1986,  when  it  submits  its 
final  report.  The  model  for  this  Com- 
mission is  the  highly  successful  series 
of  hearings  Senators  Kefauver  and 
McClellan  conducted  in  the  1950"s. 
More  recently,  the  organized  crime 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Thurmond  and  Biden 
have  produced  a  wealth  of  new  and 
significant  information  about  orga- 
nized crime. 

The  Commission  will  render  its 
greatest  contribution  in  two  areas  of 
vital  importance:  educating  the  public 
about  the  effects  of  organized  crime 
on  all  our  lives  and  developing  the 
comprehensive  strategy  necessary  to 
wage  a  successful  war  on  crime. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  two  New  Yorkers  to 
serve  on  this  20-member  Commission. 

The  appointment  of  Judge  Irving  R. 
Kaufman  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  to  head  the 
Commission  is  an  excellent  one.  He 


over  the  trial  of  organized  crime  fig- 
ures who  attended  the  famous  Apa- 
lachin.  N.Y.,  conference  in  1957.  In 
1961.  Judge  Kaufman  was  named  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  He  became  chief  judge  in  1973. 
a  post  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  his 
70th  birthday. 

Another  New  Yorker  appointed  to 
this  blue  ribbon  Commission  is 
Frances  A.  Sclafani  of  the  Suffolk 
County  District  Attorney's  Office. 
She.  too,  is  an  excellent  and  knowledg- 
able  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  earlier  of  the 
possibility  of  breaking  up  organized 
crime  in  this  generation.  That  is  not 
an  empty  rhetorical  statement.  There 
have  been  approximately  1,400  Feder- 
al organized  crime  convictions  in  the 
last  2  years  alone.  We  have  scored 
major  victories  in  this  decade  against 
the  crime  families  of  New  York,  Chica- 
go, Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and 
Cleveland. 

Law  enforcement  agents  are  making 
the  greatest  breakthroughs  in  their 
history  in  infiltrating  and  in  exposing 
organized  crime's  extensive  involve- 
ment in  international  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. Since  1982,  when  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  gave 
the  FBI  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
to  handle  narcotics  investigations, 
over  800  convictions  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

As  I  am  confident  the  Commission 
will  discover,  organized  crime  is  not 
limited  to  La  Cosa  Nostra.  I  heard 
ample  and  convincing  testimony  re- 
garding the  existence  of  newly  emerg- 
ing, nontraditional,  organized  crime 
groups  when  I  joined  Senators  Thur- 
mond and  Biden  at  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's first  field  hearing  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  New  York  City  on  July 

11. 

It  was  at  that  hearing  that  I  also 
heard  testimony  from  the  brilliant 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  Rudolph  Guiliani.  Mr. 
Guiliani  testified  as  follows: 

We  are  at  a  turning  point.  If  we  could  now 
redouble  our  efforts  we  could  end  La  Cosa 
Nostra  within  this  generation.  In  my  view  it 
can  be  done.  The  12  new  Task  Forces  estab- 
lished by  President  Reagan  finally  give  us 
both  the  resources  and  the  cooperation 
needed  to  infiltrate  organized  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  I  have  wholeheart- 
edly endorsed,  contains  numerous  pro- 
visions that  will  aid  us  in  our  efforts 
against  organized  crime. 

In  the  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime,  we  have  the  historic  opportuni- 
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ty  to  add  the  major  ingredients  that 
have  been  lacking  in  all  our  efforts  to 
combat  organized  crime  to  date:  The 
development  of  a  comprehensive  strat- 
egy for  an  all-out  war  on  organized 
crime  and  the  mobilization  of  public 
opinion  in  support  of  that  war. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  report 
on  the  Commission  and  the  biography 
of  Judge  Kaufman,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  29.  1983,  New  York  Times. 

The  report  follows: 
President  Chooses  20  as  Members  of 
Organized  Crime  Commission 
(By  Leslie  Maitland  Werner) 

Washington.  July  28.— President  Reagan 
today  named  a  20-member  commission  that 
he  said  would  spend  nearly  three  years  ana- 
lyzing organized  crime  and  recommend  judi- 
cial and  legislative  changes  to  help  fight  it. 

The  commission,  to  be  headed  by  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
will  hold  public  hearings  across  the  country 
and  submit  a  report  on  March  1.  1986.  It  is 
part  of  an  eight-point  program  for  combat- 
ing narcotics  trafficking  and  organized 
crime  that  the  President  outlined  last  Octo- 
ber. 

In  a  ceremony  in  the  steamy-hot  White 
House  Rose  Garden  today.  President 
Reagstn  signed  an  executive  order  establish- 
ing the  panel,  to  be  formally  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime. 

investigations  or  isso's  cited 

The  President  compared  the  work  of  the 
commission  to  that  of  the  racketeering  in- 
vestigations conducted  in  the  1950's  by  Sen- 
ator Estes  Kefauver  and  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan. 

"Few  weapons  against  organized  crime 
have  proven  more  effective  or  more  impor- 
tant." Mr.  Reagan  said. 

"I  agree  government  cannot  stop  or  abol- 
ish the  human  impulses  that  make  racket- 
eering profitable,"  he  said.  "But  I  also  be- 
lieve we  have  the  capacity  to  break  apart 
and  ulimately  destroy  the  tightly  knit,  re- 
gional and  national  networks  of  career 
criminals  who  live  off  of  these  activities." 

According  to  Judge  Kaufman,  who  partici- 
pated in  a  press  briefing  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  French  Smith  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Wil- 
liam H.  Webster,  the  commission  will  seek 
subpoena  power  from  Congress. 

"We've  been  given  a  broad  mandate  by 
the  President,  and  we  intend  to  exercise  it." 
Judge  Kaufman  said.  He  said  illegal  narcot- 
ics trade  alone  accounted  for  $79  billion  a 
year  in  untaxed  money.  ^ 

AIDES  TO  COMMISSION  NAMED  /^ 

Judge  Kaufman,  who  said  he  did  not,  yet 
know  when  or  where  the  commission  would 
hold  its  first  hearing,  noted  after  the  tjrief 
ing  that  he  had  asked  Peter  F.  Vaira.l  the 
former  United  States  Attorney  in  Philji! 
phia.  to  act  as  executive  director  of  the 
mission.  He  said  Alan  J.  Hruska.  a  partner 
in  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Cravath. 
Swaine  St  Moore,  had  been  asked  to  serve  as 
general  counsel. 

The  judge,  who  was  praised  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  "one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished jurists."  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
step  down  from  the  bench. 

"If  it  gets  too  demanding.  I'll  have  to  do 
something  to  lessen  my  load."  said  the 
judge,  who  is  73  years  old  and  stepped  down 
as  chief  judge  for  the  appeals  court  three 


years  ago.  He  added  that  he  would  have  to 
disqualify  himself  from  any  cases  involving 
organized  crime. 

Among  the  other  19  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  Re- 
publican of  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  his 
counterpart  in  the  House.  Peter  W.  Rodino 
Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  Potter  Stew- 
art, a  former  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  who  was  named  last 
week  to  serve  on  the  President's  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America, 
will  serve  on  this  one  as  well.  The  panel  also 
includes  several  present  and  former  local 
law  enforcement  officials,  lawyers  and  law 
professors. 

Thomas  DeCair.  press  secretary  to  the  At- 
torney General,  said  the  Commission's 
budget  of  $500,000  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year  will  come  from  the  funds  already 
granted  to  set  up  12  new  teams  of  Federal 
agents  whose  mandate  is  to  focus  on  drug 
trafficking  by  organized  crime. 

After  Mr.  Reagan's  speech  last  October 
announcing  his  program  for  fighting  narcot- 
ics trafficking  by  organized  crime,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  sought  $2.5  million  from 
Congress  to  finance  the  commission.  But 
Congress  turned  down  that  request,  approv- 
ing $127.5  million  of  the  $130  million  the 
Department  had  sought  for  the  task  forces 
and  the  commission. 

COMPARISON  TO  CANCER  RESEARCH 

At  the  briefing  before  the  ceremony. 
Judge  Kaufman  said  he  thought  the  com- 
mission's mission  should  be  likened  to 
"cancer  research."  in  that  new  answers  were 
needed  to  fight  the  pervasive  growth  of  or- 
ganized crime  throughout  the  country. 

"We  lack  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
confronting  this  menance."  the  judge  said, 
adding  that  even  when  crime  leaders  are 
tried  and  convicted,  new  ones  simply  replace 
them.  He  said  the  commission  would  strive 
for  a  "detailed  understanding  of  how  mob- 
sters operate."  and  later  vowed;  "We  shall 
not  witchhunt,  neither  shall  we  whitewash." 

In  response  to  reporters'  questions,  the  of- 
ficials said  they  would  not  judge  the  propri- 
ety of  the  President's  welcoming  political 
support  from  the  President  has  received 
from  the  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation and  the  Teamsters,  whose  former 
president.  Roy  L.  Williams,  was  convicted 
last  year  of  plotting  to  bribe  United  States 
Senator  Howard  Cannon.  Democrat  of 
Nevada,  and  of  defrauding  the  union's  pen- 
sion fund. 

The  Attorney  General  replied  that  there 
were  "remarkable  ramifications"  to  the 
"suggestion"  that  "we  should  boycott  an  or- 
ganization" because  individuals  connected 
with  it  have  been  convicted  of  crimes. 

"Based  on  what  has  recently  happened, 
there  might  be  circumstances  under  which 
we  would  then  have  to  terminate  all  of  our 
relationships  with  Congress,"  Mr.  Smith 
added,  drawing  laughs. 

RESPONSE  rROM  CONGRESS 

Later  in  the  day  three  Democrats  in  the 
nate.  angered  by  Mr.  Smith's  quip,  said 
hould  apologize.  In  a  joint  statement. 
Sen^r  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.  of  Delaware 
and  S^ator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virgin- 
ia said  that  "the  criminal  activities  of  cer- 
tain TeaiWister  and  I.L.A.  leaders  are  well 
documentWl,"  and  that  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al "should  elisclose  what  information,  if  any. 
he  has  indicating  criminal  activities  by  the 
leaders'  of  Cimgress"  Senator  Sam  Nunn  of 
Georgia  said  nc  was  "shocked"  and  that  Mr. 
Smith  "should  t>ut  up  or  shut  up." 


Those  appointed  to  the  commission  were 
identified  as  follows: 

Phyllis  T.  Aranza.  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Houston  Police  Department's  Homicide  Di- 
vision. 

Jesse  A.  Brewer  Jr.,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

Carol  Corrigan,  a  Deputy  District  Attor- 
ney in  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  and  an  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
California's  Hastings  College  of  Law. 

Justin  J.  Dintino.  executive  officer  of  the 
New  Jersey  Stale  Police  Department  and  a 
member  of  the  Organized  Crime  Committee 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

John  F.  Duffy,  sheriff  of  San  Diego 
County.  Calif.,  and  president  of  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum. 

Willaim  J.  Guste  Jr.,  Attorney  General  of 
Louisiana. 

Judith  Richards  Hope,  a  partner  in  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Paul,  Hastings.  Jan- 
ofsky  &  Walker  and  a  former  associate  di- 
rector of  the  White  House  Domestic  Coun 
cil. 

Phillip  Manuel  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Phillip  Manuel  Resource  Group, 
a  consulting  firm  that  assists  in  investiga- 
tions of  economic  crimes,  and  a  former  chief 
investigator  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
investigations. 

Thomas  McBride,  associate  dean  of  the 
Stanford  University  Law  School  and  former 
associate  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  and 
former  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Agriculture. 

Eugene  Methvin  of  McLean,  Va..  a  senior 
editor  of  Readers  Digest  who  writes  on 
crime. 

Edwin  L.  Miller  Jr.,  District  Attorney  San 
Diego  County.  Calif.,  and  former  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California. 

Manuel  J.  Reyes,  a  lawyer  who  served  on 
the  Miami  Organized  Crime  Commission. 

Charles  H.  Rogovin,  professor  of  law  at 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  and 
former  president  of  the  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sociates, the  Police  Foundation  and  the 
Massachusetts  Organized  Crime  Council. 

Barbara  Ann  Rowan  of  Manassas,  Va.,  a 
lawyer  with  Rowan  Associates  and  a  former 
staff  attorney  for  the  House  ethics  commit- 
tees  investigation  of  Korean  influence- 
buying. 

Frances  A.  Sciafani  of  the  Suffolk  County 
District  Attorney's  office. 

Samuel  K.  Skinner,  a  partner  in  the  Chi- 
cago law  firm  of  Sidley  &  Austin  and  a 
former  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

Head  op  U.S.  Crime  Commission— Irving 
Robert  Kaufman 

Washington.  July  28.— In  nearly  34  years 
on  the  Federal  bench.  Irving  R.  Kaufman 
has  rarely  been  content  to  be  just  a  judge. 
The  Commission  on  Organized  Crime  an- 
nounced here  today  is  the  latest  of  a  long 
list  of  panels  and  commissions  Judge  Kauf- 
man has  headed  or  served  on. 

At  the  age  of  73.  he  has  unflagging 
energy.  There  had  been  speculation  that  be- 
cause of  the  post  on  the  commission  he 
would  give  up  his  active  seat  on  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit and  assume  the  reduced  workload  of  a 
senior  Federal  judge.  Some  of  his  judicial 
colleagues  even  had  private  bets  with  one 
another  on  whether  Judge  Kaufman  would 
"go  senior."  thus  opening  up  a  Second  Cir- 


cuit seat  to  be  filled  by  the  Reagan  AdminU- 
tration. 

Those  who  guessed  correctly  that  Judge 
Kaufman  would  remain  on  active  status 
counted  on  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
known  to  walk  away  from  the  action.  Some 
recalled  the  reluctance  with  which  he  gave 
up  the  chief  judgeship  of  the  Second  Circuit 
three  years  ago  on  his  70th  birthday. 

Under  Federal  law,  chief  judges  must 
yield  their  titles  and  administrative  respon- 
sibilities at  70.  Judge  Kaufman  lobbied  for  a 
change  in  the  law.  At  his  prompting,  Sena- 
tor Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  introduced 
such  an  amendment,  but  it  failed  and  Judge 
Wilfred  Feinberg  became  chief  judge. 

Judge  Kaufman  has  often  handled  cases 
involving  organized  crime.  As  a  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  in  1960.  he  presided  over  the  trial 
of  20  men  who  had  attended  the  underworld 
conference  in  1957  in  Apalachin.  N.Y.  Froni 
1935  to  1940  he  was  an  assistant  Federal 
prosecutor  in  New  York. 

Irving  Robert  Kaufman  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  on  June  24.  1910.  the  son  of 
Herman  and  Rose  Spielberg  Kaufman.  In 
1931  he  received  his  law  degree  from  Ford- 
ham  University  Law  School. 

He  spent  several  years  in  private  practice 
but  was  drawn  to  public  service.  In  1947-48 
he  worked  in  Washington  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General  and  set  up  a 
Justice  Department  unit  to  control  lobby- 
ing 

He  was  the  youngest  Federal  judge  in  the 
country  when  President  Truman  named 
him  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  on  Oct. 

15.  1949. 

In  1951  he  presided  over  the  espionage 
trial  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  who 
were  charged  with  conspiring  to  steal  and 
deliver  atomic  secrets  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
jury  convicted  the  couple,  and  on  April  5, 
1951  Judge  Kaufman  pronounced  the  only 
peacetime  death  sentence  for  espionage  in 
United  States  history.  The  Rosenbergs  were 
executed  on  June  19,  1953. 

Critics  of  the  sentence  accused  the  judge 
of  maintaining  post-trial  contacts  with  pros- 
ecutors and  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  concerning  sentencing. 

CITES  "continuing  HARASSMENT" 

Controversy  over  the  case  has  never 
ended.  Judge  Kaufman  wrote  in  an  article 
In  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  in  1975 
that  he  had  been  subjected  to  "a  continuing 
pattern  of  harassment  because  of  a  trial  I 
presided  over  more  than  20  years  ago."  In 
1976  his  friend  Simon  H.  Rifkind,  a  New 
York  lawyer  and  former  Federal  judge,  set 
up  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  counteract  unwarranted 
criticism  "  of  Judge  Kaufman. 

In  the  years  after  the  Rosenberg  case. 
Judge  Kaufman  gained  a  reputation  for  lib- 
eral rulings  involving  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties.  In  1961  he  ruled  that  the  city  of 
New  Rochelle  in  Westchester  County  had 
deliberately  created  and  maintained  a  ra- 
cially segregated  school;  it  was  one  of  the 
first  decisions  to  apply  the  Supreme  Court  s 
1954  decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  nominally  integrated  school  dis- 
trict of  a  northern  suburb. 

Judge  Kaufman  was  named  to  a  new  seat 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  September  1961. 
He  became  chief  judge  through  seniority  in 

1973. 

He  grew  increasingly  interested  in  judicial 
administration  and  introduced  several  pro- 
cedural changes  to  expedite  appeals.  The 
Second  Circuit,  which  includes  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Vermont  and  Is  one  of  the 


busiest  Federal  circuits,  won  praise  for  keep- 
ing its  calendar  current  year  after  year. 

Judge  Kaufman  served  as  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  from 
1969  to  1971  and  has  been  the  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee  since  1971.  He 
headed  a  joint  commission  of  the  institute 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  that  pro- 
duced 20  volumes  of  standards  for  juvenile 
justice. 

MANY  IMPORTANT  CASES 

He  has  continued  to  write  opinions  in  im- 
portant cases  ranging  from  free  speech  to 
antitrust.  He  wrote  the  opinion  in  1979  that 
overturned  most  of  the  $87  million  antitrust 
judgment  that  Berkey  Photo  Inc.  had  won 
from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Last 
year  he  wrote  the  majority  opinion  affirm- 
ing the  fraud  and  extortion  conviction  of 
Joseph  M.  Margiotta,  then  the  Republican 
chairman  in  Nassau  County. 

Judge  Kaufman  and  his  wife,  Helen,  live 
in  Manhattan.  They  have  twin  41-year-old 
sons.  James,  an  investment  banker,  and 
Richard,  an  accountant.  Another  son. 
Robert,  died  last  year.  They  have  four 
grandchildren. 

Although  many  of  Judge  Kaufman's  law 
clerks  are  intensely  loyal  to  him,  his  ability 
to  be  a  stern  taskmaster  is  almost  legendary 
in  the  Federal  courthouse.  Several  young 
lawyers  who  have  begun  clerkships  in  his 
chambers  have  not  completed  the  year, 
which  is  unusual  for  a  highly  prized  Court 
of  Appeals  clerkship. 

Lawyers  who  have  argued  cases  before 
him  praise  his  careful  preparation  and  fair- 
ness.* 


exemption  for  job  creation  and  reten- 
tion that  would  not  otherwise  occur. 

The  success  of  the  503  program  in 
New  York  was  possible  only  because 
the  job  development  authority  was 
able  to  coordinate  existing  New  York 
JDA  programs  and  the  503  program 
with  the  use  of  small  issue  IDE's.  My 
bill.  S.  499,  currently  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  will  insure 
that  IDBs  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
503  program  beyond  the  current  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  sunset  date. 

At  a  time  of  high  unemployment,  it 
is  imperative  that  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  stimulate  job  creation  be 
utilized.  The  continued  use  of  IDE's  in 
conjunction  with  the  503  program  is  a 
most  effective  means  of  achieving  the 
administration's  stated  goal,  the  im- 
provement of  private  sector  opportuni- 
ties through  capital  formation. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act— and  act 
quickly— to  pass  S.  499.» 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
EONDS 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  Dormer,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Job  Development  Author- 
ity (JDA).  Mr.  Dormer  wrote  to  illus- 
trate a  point  I  have  emphasized  previ- 
ously on  the  Senate  floor;  the  absolute 
importance  of  industrial  development 
bonds  (IDE)  financing  to  the  contin- 
ued success  of  the  Small  Eusiness  Ad- 
ministration's section  503  certified  de- 
velopment company  program. 

Mr.  Dormer  described  11  section  503 
projects  initialed  in  New  York  State 
since  January  1  of  this  year.  These 
projects,  all  of  which  utilized  IDE  fi- 
nancing, have  created  nearly  500  new 
jobs.  For  example,  an  SEA  loan  of 
$500,000,  combined  with  a  $440,000 
IDE  issue  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
121  private  sector  jobs  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  specialty  optical  products  in 
Melville,  N.Y.  In  another  instance,  an 
SEA  loan  of  only  $76,000,  combined 
with  an  IDE  of  the  same  amount,  per- 
mitted SAS  Industries  of  Riverhead  to 
acquire  land  and  construct  a  building 
to  manufacture  rubber  gaskets  and 
seals,  resulting  in  25  new  jobs. 

Without  the  availability  of  IDE  fi- 
nancing, these  projects  would  not  have 
been  financed  and  500  jobs  would  have 
been  lost.  These  projects  are  typical  of 
the  impact  of  the  503  program,  cou- 
pled with  IDE  financing,  on  local  de- 
velopment. IDE's  represent  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  use  of  a  Federal  tax 


CLINCH  RIVER  EREEDER 
REACTOR 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
ceived an  executive  communication 
from  Secretary  of  Energy  Hodel  an- 
nouncing the  administration's  en- 
dorsement of  the  alternative  financing 
plan  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor as  well  as  strong  support  for  the 
completion  of  the  project.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  senior  officials  have 
pledged  their  support  for  the  plan  and 
will  work  to  insure  its  acceptance. 

As  Secretary  Hodel  discusses  in  his 
letter,  the  financing  plan  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  the  investment  com- 
munity and  will  raise  $1  billion  of  pri- 
vate financing  for  Clinch  River,  thus 
significantly  reducing  the  burden  on 
the  Federal  budget.  This  figure  repre- 
sents 40  percent  of  the  funds  needed 
to  complete  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations 
Act,  signed  into  law  on  July  14,  does 
not  include  funds  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  As  Secretary  Hodel 
states  in  his  letter  transmitting  the  al- 
ternative financing  plan,  the  adminis- 
tration strongly  urges  the  Congress  to 
approve  the  proposal  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  insure  predictable 
and  continued  funding  with  no  inter- 
ruption in  current  construction  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Secre- 
tary's transmittal  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  1,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Enclosed  is  the  alter- 
native funding  plan  for  completing  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Plant  Project 
recommended    by    the    Administration    for 
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consideration  and  action  by  the  Congress. 
In  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97- 
980)  accompanying  the  Further  Continuing 
Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1983 
(Public  Law  97-377).  Congress  directed  the 
Department  of  Energy  to:  ■.  .  .  vigorously 
explore  proposals  including  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  original  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment, that  would  reduce  Federal  budget  re- 
quirements for  the  Clinch  River  project  or 
project  alternative,  and  .secure  greater  par 
ticipation  from  the  private  sector.  The  De- 
partment is  to  submit  its  findings  to  the 
cognizant  congressional  committees  for  con- 
sideration by  not  later  than  March  IS. 
1983. 

In  response  to  this  direction,  a  task  force 
of  utility  and  investment  banking  represent- 
atives was  formed  by  the  Breeder  Reactor 
Corjjoration.  The  mission  of  this  task  force 
was  to  explore  prospects  for  increased  pri- 
vate sector  financing  of  the  Clinch  River 
Project,  thereby  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  requirements  to  complete  the 
Project.  A  preliminary  task  force  plan  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  March  15.  1983.  It  was  recog- 
nized at  the  time  that  further  refinement 
would  \x  necessary  Ijefore  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Administration  could  determine 
its  acceptability. 

Because  the  final  plan  was  not  ready 
when  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Bill.  1984.  was  considered  by 
Congress,  lx)th  Houses  passed  the  bill 
(which  became  Public  Law  98-50)  without 
funds  for  Clinch  River.  As  noted  in  the  ac- 
companying Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ports, this  action  was  taken  in  the  absence 
of  a  "viable  aind  substantive  alternative"  fi- 
nancing plan  and  the  Senate  committee 
report  clearly  stated  that  "the  Committee  is 
deferring  this  matter  without  prejudice." 
Both  committee  reports  took  the  position 
that  (House  wording)  "If  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing arrangement  can  be  worked  out. 
the  Committee  would  consider  appropriat- 
ing funds  to  continue  the  project." 

Since  then,  the  task  force  has  developed  a 
detailed  plan  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  on  June  29.  1983.  I  have  care- 
fully evaluated  this  plan  and  strongly  en- 
dorse it  as  a  positive  means  of  achieving  the 
objectives  of  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. 

On  July  21.  1983.  representatives  of  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corporation,  a  consortium 
of  753  electric  utility  systems,  and  the  nu- 
clear industry,  labor,  and  investment  bank- 
ing firms  presented  the  plan  with  their  full 
backing  to  President  Reagan  and  high-level 
Administration  officials  and  the  President 
emphasized  his  strong  support  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Clinch  River  F^oject.  He  and  his 
senior  officials  are  committed  to  support 
this  plan  and  will  work  to  ensure  its  accept- 
ance. 

The  Clinch  River  Project  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  this  vital  program  to  develop  the 
breeder  reactor,  a  technology  that  can  help 
meet  our  electricity  needs  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  potential  benefits  to  our  econom- 
ic future  and  national  security  that  the 
breeder  offers  are  enormous,  and  the  pru- 
dent course  of  action  would  t)e  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  very  attractive  alternative  fi- 
nancing plan. 

The  development  of  breeder  technology  is 
important  within  the  framework  of  our  na- 
tional energy  policy  of  developing  a  diverse 
mix  of  energy  resources  because  of  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  electricity  and  the  need 
to  ensure  future  Americans  will  have  ade- 
quate supplies  of  economic  electricity.  In- 


dustrialized economies  aot  steadily  becom- 
ing more  electrified  and  ihis  is  particularly 
true  in  the  United  States.  Over  the  past 
decade,  while  our  user  of  all  nonelectric 
forms  of  energy  dropopd  by  15  percent,  we 
increased  our  (jemanc*  for  electricity  by  20 
percent.  Uranium  is  an  important  fuel  for 
future  growth  in  baseload  electrical  capac- 
ity, and  a  long  ternyrole  for  uranium  in  the 
Nation's  energy  nvix  requires  availability  of 
the  breeder. 

In  addition  to  Clinch  River's  primary  im- 
fwrtance  to  the  development  of  breeder 
technology,  thousands  of  productive  jobs 
are  supported  by  the  Project  across  the 
United  States  and  it  will  enhance  U.S.  tech- 
nological strength  and  nonproliferation  in- 
fluence worldwide.  In  order  to  supr>ort  our 
nonproliferation  objectives  through  influ- 
ence on  international  development  of  nucle- 
ar technology,  the  United  States  must  be  a 
recognized  leader  and  active  participant  in 
the  nuclear  technologies  that  other  nations 
are  pursuing.  Completion  of  Clinch  River 
will  demonstrate  to  a  skeptical  world  that 
the  United  States  has  the  political  will  to 
complete  its  nuclear  development  commit- 
ments, contributing  significantly  to  our  ne- 
gotiating strength. 

The  design,  licensing,  hardware  fabrica- 
tion, and  site  preparation  activities  required 
for  the  Project  are  all  well  advanced.  All 
findings  resulting  from  the  licensing  process 
regarding  plant  safety,  site  suitability,  and 
environmental  acceptability  have  been  fa- 
vorable, and  we  expect  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  will  issue  a  con- 
struction permit  and  make  it  effective  by 
Decemtjer  1983.  Construction  of  the  plant  is 
planned  to  begin  immediately  thereafter. 
The  advanced  stage  of  design  and  hardware 
fabrication  combined  with  the  stable  fund- 
ing provided  by  the  alternative  financing 
plan  will  permit  the  construction  phase  to 
proceed  expeditiously  towards  plant  comple- 
tion in  1989.  During  the  construction  phase, 
peak  construction  manpwjwer  working  on 
the  project  will  be  approximately  5.000 
people.  An  additional  17,000  people  will  be 
productively  employed  on  supporting 
Project  activities  across  the  United  States. 

Accordingly.  I  am  submitting  formally, 
with  full  Administration  endorsement,  the 
final  task  force  plan  for  consideration  and 
action  by  the  Congress.  This  plan,  endorsed 
by  four  leading  investment  banking  firms, 
will  raise  $1  billion  of  private  capital  for  the 
Project,  which  represents  40  percent  of  the 
funding  needed  to  complete  Clinch  River, 
and  will  significantly  reduce  Federal  budget 
requirements. 

Since  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act,  1984.  did  not  include 
funds  for  the  Project  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
the  Administration  strongly  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  legislation  necessary  to 
implement  the  Alternative  Financing  Plan 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  conclude  action  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  ensure  that  funds 
for  the  Project  are  available  to  avoid  fur- 
ther costly  disruptions  and  delays. 

The  Department  of  Energy   is  eager  to 
work  closely  with  Congress  to  develop  the 
necessary  appropriations  language  that  will 
permit  us  to  achieve  that  goal. 
Sincerely. 

DoNALO  Paul  Hodel.* 


S.  1005-THE  CORRECTIONAL 
FACIUTY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.   DAMATO.   Mr.   President,   on 
July  27.  the  Judiciary  Committee  Sub- 


committee on  Juvenile  Justice  held  a 
most  important  hearing  on  S.  1005. 
the  Correctional  Facility  Development 
Act.  and  other  proposals  for  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Specter  for  calling  the  hearing  and 
for  inviting  me  to  testify  and  then  join 
him  on  the  panel. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  all  of 
the  witnesses  endorsed  S.  1005.  The 
witnesses  included  Thomas  A.  Cough- 
lin.  Ill,  commissioner.  New  York  State 
Department  of  Corrections:  Robert 
Landon.  director  of  corrections.  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia;  James  F. 
Palmer,  director.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. Washington,  D.C.:  and 
Joseph  Williams,  administrative  judge. 
Criminal  Court,  New  York,  N.Y. 

S.  1005.  which  I  introduced  on  April 
7.  1983,  authorizes  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  to  make  grants  of 
$1  billion  per  year  for  3  years  to  help 
our  States  with  their  prison  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  projects.  These 
grants  will  finance  up  to  one-third  of 
the  total  construction  costs— excluding 
land  acquisition— of  State  correctional 
facilities  and  facility  improvements. 
This  $3  billion  in  Federal  spending, 
combined  with  $6  billion  in  State 
spending,  could  produce  as  many  as 
180.000  desperately  needed  new  prison 
cells. 

The  record  of  the  July  27  hearing, 
when  released  will  answer  in  great 
detail  any  objections  which  may  exist 
to  the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment of  resources  on  a  large  scale  to 
assist  State  prison  construction  ef- 
forts. I  would  like  to  address  the  three 
most  important  of  those  objections  in 
this  statement,  namely,  that: 

First,  we  do  not  need  more  prisons; 

Second,  we  cannot  afford  to  build 
them; 

Third,  prison  construction  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objection, 
the  national  prison  overcrowding  crisis 
has  been  called  our  Nation's  No.  1 
criminal  justice  priority  by  both  the 
National  Governors'  Association  and 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime.  State  prison  popula- 
tions have  increased  by  43.000  in  the 
last  2  years  alone.  Despite  all  their  ef- 
forts, however,  the  States  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  this  increase.  As  a 
result,  they  are  being  forced  to  parole 
prisoners  who  are  not  rehabilitated. 
Last  week,  the  Illinois  system  an- 
nounced that  in  about  2  weeks  it 
would  have  to  stop  admitting  prisoners 
altogether.  For  a  very  limited  amount 
of  time  the  local  jails  will  attempt  to 
hold  these  prisoners.  Then,  as  the 
DuPage  County  Sheriff  says.  'Who's 
going  to  blink  first.  I  don't  know."  I 
ask  that  a  New  York  Times  article  en- 
titled. Illinois  Prisions  Threatening 
to  Turn  Away  Inmates,"  be  printed  in 


the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
statement. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  crisis  and  we  are 
running  out  of  time  to  address  it.  We 
must  now  face  the  fact  that  its  solu- 
tion requires  an  expenditure  of  money. 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  objection. 
My  answer  is  that  I  can  think  of  no 
better  investment  of  public  funds  than 
prison  construction  and  rehabilitation. 
Our  mass  transportation  systems,  for 
example,  which  I  have  worked  so  hard 
for.    are    unsafe.    So    are    our   parks, 
streets,    and    housing    developments, 
into  which  we  pour  so  many  billions  of 
public  dollars.  So  I  ask  my  colleagues: 
What   good   do   we   do   with   all   our 
spending    on    these    projects    if    the 
public   is  afraid  to  use  them?  What 
good  are  the  hundreds  of  billions  we 
spend  on  defense  and  foreign  aid  to 
secure   a  more  peaceful  world  if  we 
cannot  secure  peace  at  home?  On  July 
26,  Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate 
voted  a  defense  authorization  level  of 
close  to  $200  billion.  The  next  day  I  at- 
tended the  markup  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. We  agreed  to  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately $3.3  billion. 

I  do  not  claim  that  prison  construc- 
tion will  solve  the  crime  problem.  I  do 
claim  that  securing  the  domestic  tran- 
quility our  Constitution  promises  is  an 
impossible  task  without  it.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  an  additional  $3  billion 
over  3  years  for  the  safety  of  our 
people,  especially  when  considered  in 
light  of  our  deferise  and  foreign  aid 
spending  levels,  is  not  excessive. 

If  we  compare,  for  example,  the 
number  of  heroin  addicts-500,000-to 
the  estimated  number  of  addicts  in 
prison— between  100,000  and  200,000- 
we  see  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  addicts  walking  our 
streets  today.  Because  there  is  only 
one  way  to  support  a  heroin  habit, 
these  addicts  have  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "walking  crime  machines." 
Collectively,  heroin  addicts  are  steal- 
ing tens  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
and  committing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  violent  crimes  to  support 
their  habits.  It  is  time  to  take  our 
streets  back  from  these  criminals. 

The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  we 
have  a  very  large  criminal  population 
in  this  country.  While  we  search  for 
effective  crime  prevention  and  crimi- 
nal rehabilitation  solutions,  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  separate  these 
"bad  actors"  from  the  rest  of  society. 

Unless  we  act  soon,  more  States  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  follow  Illinois' 
example  and  stop  admitting  prisoners 
altogether.  Testimony  from  all  of  the 
witnesses  at  the  July  27  hearing  uidi- 
cates  that  the  New  York,  Virginia,  and 
District  of  Columbia  systems  are  in  a 
desperate  race  to  avoid  such  a  situa- 
tion My  statement  accompanying  the 
introduction  of  S.  1005  on  April  7  de- 
tails  the    prison   overcrowding   crisis 
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that    is    pandemic 
Nation  today. 

The  third  major  objection  that  has 
been  raised  to  previous  proposals  for 
Federal  assistance  to  State  prison  con- 
struction efforts  is  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  primarily  a  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility. Although  there  were  once 
good  reasons  to  support  this  argu- 
ment, the  reality  of  life  in  1983  now 
undercuts  it  decisively. 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  prevent 
the  smuggling  of  narcotics  and  other 
illegal  drugs  into  this  country.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  failing  to  meet  this 
responsibility.  Illegal  drugs  are  an  $80 
billion  a  year  business  in  the  United 
States.  Ninety  percent  of  these  drugs 
come  from  foreign  countries.  Because 
so  much  crime  today  is  attributable  to 
the  flood  of  illegal  drugs,  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to 
assist  local  governments  bear  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  resulting  from  its 
interdiction  failures. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  national 
prison  overcrowding  crisis.  If  we  order 
our  priorities  correctly,  we  can  afford 
to  meet  this  challenge  successfully. 
Success  in  this  effort  demands  the  full 
partnership  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  S.  1005  their  full 
support. 
The  article  follows: 
Illinois  Prisons  Threatening  To  Turn 

Away  Inmates 
Chicago,  July  25.-Por  about  two  more 
weeks.  Illinois  state  prisons  will  accept  pris- 
oners form  county  sheriffs  if  they  phone 
ahead  for  reservations.  After  that,  the  state 
says,  it  will  run  out  of  beds. 

Then,  says  the  DuPage  County  Sheriff, 
Richard  Doria.  ■Who's  going  to  blink  first,  I 
don't  know.  But  I  can  tell  you  this;  I'm  not 
at  all  happy  that  the  state  wants  to  give  me 
its  problems." 

The  crisis  has  developed  since  an  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  ruling  July  12  that  halted 
the  practice  of  alleviating  overcrowding  by 
giving  prisoners  extra  time  off  for  good  be- 
havior. 

The  law  permits  the  sUte  to  free  inmates 
three  months  early,  but  since  the  prisons 
reached  their  capacity  in  June  1980.  said  Nic 
Howell,  a  corrections  department  spokes- 
man, release  up  to  11  months  early  has 
become  routine.  Over  the  last  three  years 
more  than  10.000  felons  have  been  released 
before  their  sentences  expired,  he  said, 
adding  that  none  of  these  had  committed 
murder,  rape  or  armed  rubbery. 

ALMOST  .00  PERCENT  TURNOVER 

With  the  early  release  program  no  longer 
available  as  a  mechanism  for  controlling  the 
size  of  the  prison  population,  Mr.  Howell 
said,  "We're  almost  at  the  point  of  100  per- 
cent turnover.  "  The  prisons  were  built  to 
hold  13,900  inmates,  he  said,  and  "Our  pro- 
jections are  this  year  to  get  13,000  new  pris- 
oners." 

All  parties— the  Governor,  states  attor- 
neys, county  sheriffs  and  state  prison  offi- 
cials—have appealed  to  the  public  for 
money  for  new  prisons.  The  sparring  for  an 
immediate  solution  found  a  temporary  truce 
last  week  in  the  "space  available  "  system. 


which,  corrections  officials  said,  has  allowed 
for  transfer  of  most  prisoners. 

After  negotiating  with  the  state.  Cook 
County,  which  includes  Chicago  and  many 
of  its  suburbs,  sent  100  prisoners  to  state  fa- 
cilities last  week,  with  an  estimated  few 
dozen  remaining.  The  previous  week  the 
state  accepted  90  of  the  130  scheduled  for 
transfer. 

Philip  Hardeman,  director  of  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Corrections,  said 
that  if  the  state  did  refuse  to  accept  any 
more  inmates  after  Aug.  5.  the  date  the 
state  expects  to  run  out  of  space,  "we  could 
have  600  on  the  floor  in  four  weeks'  from 
lack  of  beds. 


FOUR  IN  A  CELL 

Macon  County  Sheriff  Stephen  D.  Fisher 
in  Decatur  said  overcrowding  was  intense  al- 
ready in  his  40-year-old  jail.  He  said  any 
proposal  that  kept  more  state  prisoners  in 
his  system  was  out  of  the  question.  Current- 
ly, he  said,  build  for  25. 

Law  enforcement  officials  trace  the  over- 
crowding to  a  decision  in  the  1970's  not  to 
build  more  prisons,  to  the  reclassification  of 
residential  burglary  as  a  more  serious  crime 
with  stiffer  penalties,  and  to  stepped-up 
prosecutions  and  convictions  throughout 
the  state. 

•More  Federal  dollars  went  into  law  en- 
forcement, because  thats  what  the  public 
wanted. "  Mr.  Howell  said.  "In  1977.  500.000 
criminal  cases  were  filed  in  Illinois  courts. 
In  1981  that  climbed  to  700.000.  Thats  one 
reason  we're  in  a  crisis." 

Gov.  James  R.  Thompson  has  thrown  his 
energies  into  the  problem,  meeting  with 
groups  throughout  the  state.  He  has  also 
been  canvassing  state  legislators  to  see  if  he 
can  gather  enough  votes  to  pass  emergency 
relief  measures. 

EMERGENCY  SESSIONS  URGED 

The  Governor  hopes  to  persuade  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  convene  in  an  emergency 
session  to  make  the  flexible  early  release 
system  legal,  until  a  long-term  solution  can 
be  found.  Officials  are  also  debating  the  fea- 
sibility of  "modular  housing '"  and  of  permit- 
ting more  doubling  up  of  prisoners  in  one- 
man  cells. 

Peter  B.  Bensinger.  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Task  Force  on  Prison  Crowding,  ad- 
vocates as  a  temporary  solution  expanded 
work  release,  county  supervision  in  some 
cases  of  releasees,  and  a  broader  parole 
system  for  lesser  offenses. 

For  the  long  term,  sheriffs  and  state's  at- 
torneys have  called  for  building  more  prison 
space  beyond  the  4,000  new  beds  that  are 
under  construction  or  planned.  Mr.  Ben- 
singer  proposed  a  revenue  sharing  program 
under  which  county  jails  and  corrections  of- 
ficials would  handle  the  cases  of  lesser  of- 
fenders. Some  sheriffs  are  amendable  to 
that,  including  Mr.  Doria.  who  said  he  could 
find  room,  temporarily,  for  prisoners  of  the 
state  if  the  price  was  right. 

UNDER  COURT  ORDER 

That  would  be  impossible  for  Cook 
County.  Mr.  Hardeman  said,  because  its  al- 
ready crowded  facility  is  under  a  Federal 
court  order  limiting  population. 

"We  don't  want  the  money,  we  don't  want 
the  dollars. "  he  said.  "Were  always  hover- 
ing around  the  4.500  limit.  No  amount  of 
money  is  going  to  make  up  for  our  being  in 
contempt  of  court." 

Other  county  officials  fear  that  they,  too, 
could  be  breaking  the  law  if  the  state  does 
not  accept  their  prisoners.  "I  cant  hold 
anyone  for  more  than  a  week,  then  I'll  hear 
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from  the  Judge."  said  Mr.  Fisher.  "If  the 
Governor  tells  me  he's  not  t&liing  the  pris- 
oners, and  my  judge  says  deliver  them  to 
the  IDepartment  of  Corrections  or  Til  hold 
you  in  contempt,  they're  going  to  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  I'm  going  to  listen 
to  the  judge— he  can  put  me  in  jail."* 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  sign  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84,  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  June  24,  1984, 
as  "Federal  Credit  Union  Week";  1984 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dustry as  it  was  instituted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  in  1934.  Today's 
credit  union  is  a  good  friend  to  the  av- 
erage American— a  familiar,  secure 
place  for  one's  savings  or  convenient 
place  to  borrrow  funds  for  that  new 
"dream  car. '  There  are  Americans 
from  every  walk  of  life  who  are  mem- 
bers. 

Since  1934,  credit  unions  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  number  and  size. 
Credit  unions  now  outnumber  all 
other  financial  institutions  added  to- 
gether. At  the  end  of  1979  there  were 
15,201  commercial  banks,  4,709  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  463  mutual 
savings  banks.  Today,  nationwide, 
there  are  some  22,000  State  and  Feder- 
al credit  unions  in  operation  serving  47 
million  members  and  controlling  $76.6 
billion  in  assets.  In  New  Mexico,  there 
are  95  credit  unions  as  of  the  end  of 
1982.  They  represent  nearly  270,000 
members  and  control  over  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  assets.  That  the  credit 
union  has  kept  pace  and  collars  such  a 
sizable  share  of  the  financial  commu- 
nity is  no  small  feat  in  today's  turbu- 
lent financial  world. 

The  underlying  motivation  of  the 
credit  union  movement  was  to  estab- 
lish mutual  or  cooperative  associations 
of  workers  to  provide  an  outlet  for  or- 
derly savings  and  sources  of  small 
loans.  As  the  industry  has  entered  the 
1980's,  and  while  this  remains  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  movement,  the 
focus  has  broadened  in  the  effort  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  finan- 
cial institutions  and  to  best  serve  their 
members.  Although  services  offered 
vary,  all  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  may  write  mortgages  as  well  as 
consumer  loans,  and  can  offer  Master- 
Card and  Visa  credit  cards.  They  pay 
12  percent  or  more  on  passbook  sav- 
ings accounts  and  are  offering  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts.  Some  even 
offer  the  equivalent  of  money  market 
fimds  and  pool  member's  money  to 
make  stock  market  purchases  at  re- 
duced brokerage  commission  rates. 

Today's  membership  represents  a 
fair  cross  section  of  the  American 
working  household,  and  continues  to 
represent  diverse  groups  of  common 
interests.  Most  are  occupationally  ori- 
ented, but  I  know  of  a  unique  credit 
union  serving  a  group  of  Arabian 
horse  owners.   Within   New   Mexico's 


borders,  there  is  a  credit  union  serving 
residents  on  several  of  the  Indian  res- 
ervations in  the  northwestern  San 
Juan  County.  Also,  a  small  group  of 
business  associates  in  Albuquerque 
have  formed  the  "American  Free  En- 
terprise Federal  Credit  Union."  Its 
membership— 74— is  the  smallest  in 
the  State.  However,  its  growth  is  indic- 
ative of  the  overall  credit  union  expan- 
sion in  New  Mexico— aissets  have  accu- 
mulated to  SlVa  million  during  the 
past  7  months.  The  Los  Alamos  Credit 
Union  is  the  State's  largest  with  24,760 
members,  many  of  whom  are  associat- 
ed with  the  National  Labs.  The  State 
industry  grew  at  a  rate  of  14  percent 
last  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  will  continue  as  a  vital  fi- 
nancial force.  The  credit  unions  are  a 
respectable  competitor  for  our  depos- 
its and  are  a  viable  source  of  credit. 
Indeed,  I  salute  50  noble  years  of  serv- 
ice and  have  the  utmost  confidence 
that  the  next  50  years  will  be  as  bright 
for  credit  unions.* 


THE  MADRID  CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears likely  that,  after  nearly  3  years 
of  discussion,  the  Madrid  Conference 
will  soon  conclude.  As  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  I  have  followed  closely 
developments  at  the  Conference, 
called  to  review  the  implementatton  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Despite  its  repeated  profession  of 
support  for.  and  dedication  to,  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  Soviets  have  repeatedly 
and  blatantly  violated  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  agreement.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  with  regard  to 
Soviet  treatment  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  community. 

The  Greater  New  York  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  recently  compiled  a 
report  highlighting  the  Soviet  human 
rights  violations  which  have  occurred 
during  the  Madrid  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  important  report 
and  I  request  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  report  follows: 

Three  Years  of  Oppression 

(The  Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry.  New  York.  Aug.  1.  1983) 

For  the  past  three  years,  representatives 
of  the  nations  which  signed  the  1975  Helsin- 
ki Accords  have  been  meeting  in  Madrid  to 
review  each  other's  compliance  with  them. 
During  the  same  three  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  intensified  its  oppression  of 
Soviet  Jews.  In  direct  violation  of  commit- 
ments made  in  Helsinki.  The  Soviet  viola- 
tions are  too  numerous  to  catalogue  here, 
but  the  sampling  which  follows  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  document  the  pattern. 

The  events  highlighted  here,  in  a  chrono- 
logical fashion,  represent  merely  the  tip  of  a 
frightening  iceberg.  They  are  singled  out 
not  because  they  were  unique,  but  rather 
because  they  are  typical  of  the  life  of  a  com- 
mitted Jew  m  the  USSR  today.  When  re- 


viewed against  the  background  of  the 
Madrid  Conference  and  the  relevant  lan- 
guage of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  these 
Soviet  violations  raise  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  the  future  of  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "Helsinki  process." 

NOVEMBER  1980 

Viktor  Brailovsky.  a  distinguished  Jewish 
scientist  and  co-founder  of  a  samiadat  publi- 
cation called  "Jews  in  the  USSR."  is  arrest- 
ed in  Moscow  on  the  eve  of  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference. He  is  charged  with  Article  190-1. 
which  prohibits  "the  circulation  of  fabrica- 
tions known  to  be  false  which  defame  the 
Soviet  State  and  social  system. "  The  infor- 
mal scientific  seminars  for  refuseniks 
hosted  by  Brasilovsky  and  others  are  dis- 
rupted. 

Emigration  total:  789. 

DECEMBER  1980 

Hebrew  teachers  Bliyahu  Kssar.  Yull  Ko- 
sharovsky,  Ze'ev  Shakhnovsky  and  Crigory 
Kozenahtein  are  all  threatened.  A  class  of 
Kssar  Is  broken  up  by  KGB  agents,  who 
confiscate  Hebrew  books  and  issue  warnings 
to  his  students.  Telephones  of  several  lead- 
ing refuseniks  are  also  disconnected. 

Emigration  total:  889. 

JANUARY  1981 

Roris  and  Medi  Kun  of  Moscow  are  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate  for  the  10th 
time.  Aleksandr  Magidovich,  a  young  Jewish 
activist  from  Tula,  is  sentenced  to  2'/j  years 
for  violating  Article  190-1. 

Emigration  total:  850 

FEBRUARY  1981 

The  apartment  of  Moscow  Jewish  activist 
Aron  Gurevich  is  searched.  Six  leading  ac- 
tivists, including  Kssar.  Kosharovsky.  and 
Vladimir  Prestin,  are  called  in  by  the  KGB 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  Brai- 
lovsky. In  Kiev,  activist  Vladimir  Kialik  is 
placed  under  close  surveillance,  and  all  mail 
to  him  is  stopped. 

Emigration  total:  1,407. 

MARCH  1B81 

More  KGB  pressure  Is  directed  against 
Kosharovsky  and  Hebrew  teacher  Favel 
Abramovich.  Kosharovsky  completes  10 
years  of  living  as  a  refusenik— his  most 
recent  refusal  was  based  on  work  he  was  en- 
gaged in  13  years  earlier. 

Emigration  total:  1,249. 


SEPTEMBER   1981 

The  KGB  conducts  a  series  of  raids  in 
Kharkov,  arresting  Aleksandr  Peritsky,  a 
distinguished  scientist  and  co-founder  of  an 
informal  "university  "  for  children  of  refuse- 
niks. Lokshin  and  Taukerman  are  brought 
to  trial  and  receive  3-year  sentence. 

Emigration  total:  405. 

OCTOBER   1981 

Five  Jews  hoping  to  lay  wreaths  to  mark 
the  anniversary  of  a  massacre  of  Jews  at 
Babi  Yar  are  detained.  In  Moscow,  the  KGB 
raids  the  homes  of  Kosharovsky.  Abramo- 
vich. Natasha  Khassins.  and  Leonid  Tes- 
menltaky.  In  Leningrad.  Zelichonoks  phone 
is  disconnected. 

Emigration  total:  368. 

NOVEMBER  1981 

80  Moscow  Jews  Involved  In  teaching  in- 
formal classes  are  threatened  by  the  KGB 
in  an  attempt  to  discourage  potential  stu- 
dente.  The  KGB  also  conducts  a  series  of 
raids  of  Jewish  homes  in  Odesas.  and  an 
essay  by  Paritskys  young  daughter  is  used 
to  convict  him.  He  received  3-year  sentence. 

Emigration  total:  363. 


DECEMBER  1981 


OVIR  imposes  a  new  restriction  on  some 
applicants  for  visas,  demanding  that  they 
produce  a  certificate  proving  they  are  not 
liable  for  military  conscription.  In  Toilisi, 
new  threau  are  directed  against  brothers 
Ysai  and  Grigory  Goldshtoin.  In  Leningrad, 
the  KGB  scared  some  children  and  parents 
away  from  a  Chanukah  party  hosted  by  re- 
fusenik Evgeny  Matakin. 

Emigration  total  434. 

Annual  emigration  total  for  1981:  9,447 
(compared  to  21,471  in  1980  and  51,320  in 
1979). 

JANUARY  1982 

Grigory  Vasserman  of  Leningrad  is  beaten 
up  and  left  semi-conscious  in  the  street  on 
his  way  home  from  a  Hebrew  tutorial,  but 
no  one  is  apprehended.  Refuseniks  claim 
that  postal  authorities  are  not  delivering 
new  invitations.  Prisoner  of  Conscience  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  spends  another  birthday 
apart  from  his  wife.  Avital. 

Emigration  total:  290. 

FEBRUARY  1982 

A  number  of  Soviet  Jewish  scientists,  in- 
cluding Mikhail  Fuks  Rabinovich,  Semion 
Katz  Yuri  Medvedkov,  Olga  Medvedkova, 
Viktor  Kipnis,  Valery  Soyfer  and  Aleksandr 
Paritsky,  are  arbitrarily  stripped  of  their 
scientific  degrees.  Activists  including  Ko- 
sharovsky and  Yehudit  Ratner  Dialy  are 
warned  to  stop  their  activities.  In  Novosi- 
birsk KGB  threats  are  directed  against 
Felika  Kochublovsky,  who  has  expressed  in- 
terest in  founding  a  USSR-Israel  Friendship 
Society. 

Emigration  total:  283. 

MARCH  1982 

The  KGB  attempts  to  block  plans  for 
Purim  celebrations.  One  celebration  is  dis- 
rupted when  Aron  Gurevich's  apartment  in 
Moscow  is  raided. 

Emigration  total:  289. 

APRIL  1982 

Young  refusenik  Mikhail  Tsyvin  is  de- 
tained for  holding  up  a  banner  in  Red 
Square  asking  authorities  to  let  him  go  to 
Israel.  The  KGB  launches  a  new  drive 
against  Moscow's  religious  Jews,  raiding 
homes  and  calling  Grigory  Kantorovich  and 
others  in  for  questioning.  The  mother  of  re- 
fusenik Alia  Smeliansky  issues  an  appeal 
from  Israel,  asking  the  Soviets  to  permit  her 
daughter  and  daughter's  family  to  join  her 
there. 

Emigration  total:  288. 


MAY   1982 

In  Moscow,  Favel  Abramovich  is  forcibly 
taken  from  a  friends  home,  interrogated  for 
several  hours,  and  told  that  if  he  continues 
to  teach,  he  "could  have  an  accident  and 
break  his  legs. "  He  decides  to  curtail  his 
summer  teaching.  He  also  joins  with  Kor- 
harovsky  and  Khasslna  in  an  appeal  to  the 
KGB  to  return  to  Jewish  materials  previ- 
ously confiscated.  Former  POC  Ida  Nudel, 
still  denied  permission  to  join  her  sister  in 
Israel,  is  denied  a  residency  permit  for 
Moscow.  ActivUts  Lev  Shefer  and  Vladimir 
Yelchin  receive  prison  sentences.  Also,  inva- 
lids Vladimir  and  Izolda  Tufeld  are  again  re- 
fused visas  to  join  their  son  in  Israel.  Both 
Tufelds  are  serously  ill  and  bedridden. 

Emigration  total:  205. 

JUNE  1982 

Lov  Ejbert  is  told  he  may  have  to  wait  10 
more  years  for  a  visa. 
Emigration  total:  182. 


JULY  1982 

Refusenik  scientists  continue  to  be  dis- 
missed from  their  professional  posts;  the 
latest  is  Venyamin  Caniclin.  a  researcher  at 
the  Moscow  Research  Institute  of  Antihio- 
tica.  Polina  Paritsky.  wife  of  POC  Aleksandr 
Paritsky,  reports  that  Aleksandr  has  been 
asked  to  publicly  retract  his  views  or  face 
additional  punishment. 

Emigration  total:  186. 

AUGUST  1982 

Evgeny  Lein.  released  from  prison,  is 
warned  against  renewing  Jewish  activities. 
Dr.  Edward  Nadgorny,  a  distinguished  and 
brilliant  physicist  with  25 -i-  years  of  service 
at  the  Academy  of  Science's  Solid  State 
Physics  Institute  (which  he  co-founded),  is 
demoted  after  applying  to  emigrate.  His 
salary  is  slashed,  he  is  denied  access  to  re- 
search facilities  and  forbidden  to  publish. 
When  he  suffers  a  heart  attack  shortly 
thereafter,  he  is  refused  care  in  the  Insti- 
tutes  medical  facility.  His  wife  is  also  fired 
from  her  job. 

Emigration  total:  238. 

SEPTEMBER  1982 

Felike  Roehubievsky  is  arrested  in  Novosi- 
birsk. Activists  Boris  Kanyevsky,  Ilys 
Coltser.  and  Valery  Senderov.  who  conduct- 
ed a  study  of  discrimination  against  Jews  at 
Moscow  University,  are  arrested.  POC  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  completely  isolated  from 
his  family,  begins  a  hunger  strike  in  prison 
on  Yom  Kippur.  69-year-old  distinguished 
scientist  and  long-term  refusenik  Aleksandr 
Lerner,  alone  since  his  wife's  death  in  July 
1981,  agrees  to  cut  off  all  contact  with  the 
West  under  threat  of  arrest  by  the  KGB. 

Emigration  total:  246. 

OCrrOBER  1982 

The  Leningrad  OVIR  advises  emigration 
applicants  to  resign  from  their  jobs  before 
applying  (perhaps  to  avoid  criticism  of  Hel- 
sinki violations  based  on  earlier  firings). 
POC  Aleksandr  Paritsky,  refusing  to  recant, 
is  placed  in  soliUry  confinement  and  denied 
winter  clothes.  Jewish  activist  Yuri  Tamo- 
polsky.  frustrated  by  repeated  refusals, 
begins  a  hunger  strike.  In  Moscow.  Inna 
Speranskaya's  apartment  is  raided  and  she 
and  her  friend  losif  Begun  are  threatened. 

Emigration  total:  168. 

NOVEMBER  1982 

Hebrew  teacher  Tosif  Begun  is  arrested 
for  the  third  time.  In  Odesor,  the  KGB 
raids  Ida  Nepomnisrhchys  flat,  and  at- 
tempts to  provoke  a  fight.  Long-term  refuse- 
nik Marat  Osnia  is  refused  again,  this  time 
because  of  "the  general  international  situa- 
tion" since  his  secrecy  classification  a 
decade  earlier  is  no  longer  a  valid  excuse. 
Mikhail  Kremens  flat  is  also  raided,  and 
postcards  of  Israel  are  among  the  materials 
confiscated. 

Emigration  total:  137. 


JANUARY  1983 

POC  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  seriously  ill, 
ends  his  hunger  strike.  Simon  Shnlrman  is 
arrested  again.  More  final  refusals"  are 
issued:  recipients  include  Leningrad  activists 
loslf  Radomyslasky  and  Grigory  Vasserman. 
87-year-old  Ovssy  Broitman,  all  alone  in  the 
USSR  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Is  still  re- 
fused permission  to  join  his  son  in  Israel. 

Emigration  total:  81. 

FEBRUARY  1983 

The  KGB  calls  in  a  number  of  scientists 
who  signed  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
Israel.  Natasha  Khasslna  is  threatened 
again,  and  Shnlrman  receives  a  3-year  sen- 
tence. 

Emigration  total:  125. 

MARCH  1983 

Yuri  Tarnopelsky  is  arrested  in  Kharkov. 
Soviet  interference  with  mall  and  telephone 
communications  between  Soviet  Jews  and 
their  friends  in  the  West  continues. 

Emigration  total:  101. 

APRIL  1983 

Lev  Elbert  is  called  up  by  the  military  re- 
serve. The  Soviets  begin  to  publicize  a  new 
"Anti-Zlonlst  Committee."  and  a  major  new 
anti-Semitic  media  campaign  links  Zionism 
with  Nazism,  and  attacks  several  Jewish  ac- 
tivists by  name. 

Emigration  total:  114. 

MAY  1983 

Lev  Elbert  is  charged  and  sentenced  to 
one  year.  In  Moscow,  refuseniks  learn  that 
invitations  now  must  be  renewed  every  six 
months,  a  virtually  impossible  task  because 
of  Soviet  Interference  with  mail  from  Israel. 

Emigration  total:  116. 

JUNE  1983 

The  Anti-Zionist  Committee  declares  that 
almost  all  Soviet  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave 
have  left,  a  statement  denounced  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department  as  "patently  false." 
Activist  Leonid  Volvovskys  apartment  in 
Gorky  is  searched,  and  Odessa  activists 
Yakov  Mesh  and  Valery  Povzner  are  ques- 
tioned. Gennady  Khassins  mother  dies  in 
Israel,  but  his  request  for  a  visitors  visa  to 
go  to  her  funeral  is  denied.  Yuri  Tsrno- 
polsky  receives  a  3-year  sentence. 

Emigration  total:  102. 

JULY  1983 

Lev  Elbert  is  accused  of  smuggling  hash- 
ish Into  the  labor  camp  and  Is  briefly  placed 
In  isolation.  losif  Begun,  still  awaiting  trial, 
Is  also  accused  of  breach  of  discipline  In 
prison. 

Emigration  total:  167.« 


DECEMBER  1982 

Five  refuseniks  are  questioned  In  Odessa. 
Several  leading  refuseniks.  Including  Kha- 
saine.  Viktor  Fulmakht,  and  Yakov  Alpert, 
receive  "final  refusals."  Former  POC  Simon 
Shnlrman  is  drafted  again,  and  Rvgeny  Lein 
is  threatened  with  "parasitism,"  Kochu- 
bievsky  receives  a.  2^h  year  sentence.  After 
wandering  from  town  to  town,  Ida  Nudel  fi- 
nally receives  permission  to  settle  In  the  ob- 
scure Moldavian  city  of  Bendery,  far  from 
any  friends.  Another  former  POC,  Vladimir 
Slepak,  returns  to  Moscow  to  resume  the 
quest  to  emigrate  he  began  In  1970. 

Emigration  total:  176. 

Armual  total  for  1982:  2,688.  | 


DOT  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Mathias  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3329  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill.  It 
dealt  with  a  matter  which  clearly  ex- 
ceeded the  jurisdiction  of  that  report. 
Reference  to  the  Office  of  Persormel 
Management's  proposed  Federal  regu- 
lations, published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  July  14,  1983.  was  not  made  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  transportation  appro- 
priations bill.  I  objected  to  the  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  issue  of  a  temporary 
prohibition   against   the   implementa- 
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tion  of  these  regulations  until  October 
15,  1983,  on  that  conference  report. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  debate,  one 
might  even  say  controversy,  over  the 
package  of  proposed  regulations  which 
OPM  published  in  March.  It  is  also 
true,  and  significantly  important,  that 
substantial  changes  have  been  made  in 
response  to  comments  received  from 
agencies.  Members  of  this  body.  Feder- 
al employees  themselves,  and  their 
unions.  The  changes  embodied  in  the 
July  14  proposed  regulations  are  in 
direct  response  to  those  comments  and 
objections.  The  Office  of  Persormel 
Management  has  operated  in  responsi- 
ble good  faith.  In  addition.  I  believe 
OPM  is  pursuing  the  correct  course  in 
seeking  changes  in  the  Federal  pay 
and  promotion  system.  The  present 
system  needs  revision.  In  September 
1981.  GAO  published  a  study  which 
criticized  OPM  for  its  lack  of  aggres- 
sive leadership  in  promoting  a  merit 
pay  program.  It  has  taken  that  leader- 
ship in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system,  and  a  system  by  which 
an  outstanding  employee  can  be  recog- 
nized for  his  performance. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  May  30.  1983. 
stated  the  issue  well.  "When  good, 
bad.  and  indifferent  workers  are  paid 
the  same,  and  when  job  security  rests 
on  seniority  alone,  everyone's  moral  is 
deadened."  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  in  the  private  sector,  out- 
standing employees  deserve  to  be  re- 
warded for  outstanding  performance. 
The  proposed  regulations  provide  the 
mechanism  by  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. Under  the  regulations,  all 
employees  with  a  rating  of  "fully  suc- 
cessful" or  above  are  eligible  for  career 
ladder  promotions,  with  no  minimum 
time  within  the  grade  required.  Those 
with  the  highest  summary  ratings  will 
be  given  first  consideration.  It  should 
be  noted  as  well.  Mr.  President,  that 
approximately  98  percent  of  the  1.4 
million  members  of  the  white-collar 
Federal  work  force,  who  are  currently 
eligible  to  receive  within  grade  in- 
creases on  the  basis  of  attaining  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  competence  in  their 
jobs,  achieve  the  equivalent  of  a  "fully 
successful"  rating  or  better.  Under  the 
new  OPM  plan,  an  appraisal  system  is 
not  permitted  to  pre-establish  distribu- 
tion of  expected  levels  of  performance. 
In  addition,  employees  are  given  the 
right  to  request  reconsideration  of 
their  performance  ratings. 

Since  the  effort  to  delay  implemen- 
tation was  successful,  it  is  my  hope 
that  all  parties  will  work  together  to 
achieve  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  timely 
compromise.  A  system  which  feeds  low 
morale  and  which  prevents  the  recog- 
nition of  excellence  is  not  fair  either 
for  hardworking  Federal  employees  or 
for  the  American  public.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  constant  delay.  In  addi- 
tion,  Mr.   President,   I   am  convinced 


that  the  best  way  to  perfect  a  program 
is  first  to  allow  it  to  operate.  Where 
problems  exist,  they  can  be  easily  rec- 
ognized and  improvements  made.* 


up  this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.. 
HOLIDAY  BILL 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  commend  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  its  action  Tuesday  in 
passing  H.R.  3706,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  national  holi- 
day. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate 
Martin  Luther  King  Holiday  bill,  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  this  substantial 
progress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  likewise  to  move  forward. 

I  cosponsored  similar  legislation  in 
the  97th  Congress  and  in  previous 
Congresses,  and  am  proud  to  note  that 
my  own  State  of  Maryland  has  cele- 
brated Martin  Luther  Kings  birthday. 
January  15,  as  a  legal  holiday  since 
1974.  Nineteen  States  now  recognize  a 
day  as  a  legal  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr. 
King.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the 
Nation  now  unite  in  setting  aside  a  day 
for  this  purpose— a  day  for  all  Ameri- 
cans just  as  his  dream  is  the  American 
dream.  It  is  long  overdue. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  one 
of  our  Nations  greatest  leaders  in  the 
ongoing  struggle  to  achieve  full  equali- 
ty and  justice  for  all  Americans.  He 
haus  been  an  inspiration  around  the 
world  for  those  who  cherish  freedom, 
peace,  and  the  dignity  of  mankind.  His 
vision  of  America's  promise,  his  ability 
to  impart  that  vision  to  others,  and  his 
power  to  inspire  so  many  to  follow  him 
have  truly  wrought  a  change  in  Amer- 
ica benefiting  us  all. 

It  is  especially  important  that  na- 
tional recognition  of  Dr.  King  not  be 
further  delayed.  Fundamental  rights 
for  which  he  strived  and  which  we 
now  recognize  as  guaranteed  to  all  our 
people  by  the  Constitution— including 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  the  right  to  open  and 
decent  housing,  and  the  right  to  equal- 
ity in  education— are  today  threatened 
by  insensitivity  of  government,  intoler- 
ance among  individuals,  and  by  in- 
creasing poverty.  In  fact,  one  out  of 
seven  Americans  and  more  than  one 
out  of  three  blacks  now  live  below  the 
poverty  level— the  highest  rate  of  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  since  1965. 
according  to  the  most  recent  Census 
Bureau  statistics  reported  in  yester- 
day's newspapers.  Such  poverty 
threatens  to  erode  the  gains  we  have 
made  and  endanger  our  goals  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all— goals  sought  by 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

We  need  Martin  Luther  King's 
dream  of  America.  By  establishing  a 
national  holiday  to  commemorate  his 
birthday,  we  create  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  his  life  and  his  contributions  to 
our  national  character.  This  inspira- 
tion will  help  us  to  continue  to  move 
forward.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 


TRANS  ALASKA  PIPELINE 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
to  many  in  the  lower  48.  Alaska  is  only 
known  for  its  oil  pipeline.  The  800- 
mile  TransAlaska  Pipeline  from 
Barrow  to  Valdez  was  built  with  great 
fanfare  and  toil.  The  first  oil  reached 
Valdez  and  was  loaded  onto  a  tanker  6 
years  ago  last  Thursday,  July  28,  1977. 
That  pipeline  was  responsible  for 
many  changes  in  Alaska— an  influx  of 
people,  of  dollars,  and  of  goods  have 
fundamentally  changed  the  lifestyle  of 
many  Alaskans.  And  it  has  changed 
the  image  of  Alaska  in  the  minds  of 
many  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Anchorage  Times  on  July  29,  1983, 
which  describes  the  importance  of  the 
pipeline  to  Alaska  on  this,  its  sixth  an- 
niversary of  operation. 

The  article  follows: 

Valdez  Anniversary 

Thursday  shouldn't  get  too  far  beneath 
the  horizon  without  some  mention  that  It 
was  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  day  the 
first  oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay  reached  the  end 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  at  Valdez.  That 
same  day  the  first  tanker  headed  south 
from  Valdez  to  distribute  the  Alaska  crude 
to  markets  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  six  years  since.  3.787  tankers  have 
carried  3.018.697,623  barrels  of  oil  that  came 
through  that  pipeline  from  the  rich  pools 
on  the  state's  north  coast. 

There  is  no  question  that  more  than  3  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  made  a  major  impact  on 
the  nations  energy  supply.  Right  now  the 
North  Slope  provides  20  percent  of  domestic 
oil.  The  revenue  to  the  state  has  contribut- 
ed positively  to  the  lifestyles  and  incomes  of 
Alaskans. 

That  the  long  stretch  of  pipe  has  func- 
tioned well  for  six  years  with  only  minor 
problems  is  a  tribute  to  its  designers,  its 
builders,  its  investors  and  the  operators  who 
have  overseen  the  line  since  it  came  alive. 

There  were  those  who  were  nervous  as 
July  28.  1977.  approached.  Relay  teams  had 
walked  the  800-plus  miles  alongside  the  line 
as  the  oil  made  its  first  trip  .south. 

The  pipeline  is  a  marvelous  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  years  to  come.  July  28  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  special  date  in  the  state's 
history.* 


RADIO  MARTI 


•  Mr.  LE"VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
to  oppose  cutting  off  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  proposal  to 
establish  Radio  Marti.  My  opposition 
to  Radio  Marti  is  based  on  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  practices  of  the 
Castro  goverment  and  on  the  need  to 
effectively  bring  to  the  Cuban  people 
the  truth  about  current  events  and 
the  policies  of  their  government. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion's goals  for  Radio  Marti  can  best 
be  achieved  through  an  expansion  of 
the  programing  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
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ica  directed  at  Cuba.  An  alternate  pro- 
posal has  been  made  by  Senator  Zor- 
INSKY  which  would  increase  Voice  of 
America  programing  directed  at  Cuba 
from  5V2  to  14  hours,  which  is  the 
same  number  of  hours  as  have  been 
proposed  for  Radio  Marti.  But  because    chance    for    a    new 


ly  ended  in  an  automobile  accident. 
But  Mary  Ann  Gschwind  has  given  all 
of  us,  in  her  death,  a  courageous  and 
heroic  example  of  caring  concern  for 
her  fellow  man  that  few,  if  any,  can 
match.  She  has  selflessly  given  the 
life    to    others 


it  would  establish  a  "Cuban  Service 
within  the  current  Voice  of  America 
and  not  a  wholely  separate  entity  such 
as  Radio  Marti,  the  Zorinsky  proposal 
would  not  result  in  retaliation  through 
Cuban  jamming  of  U.S.  broadcasts 
into  Cuba  or  Cuban  interference  with 
radio  broadcasts  within  the  United 
States— including  possibly  some  sta- 
tions in  my  home  State  of  Michigan. 
Furthermore,  using  the  Voice  of 
America  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment less  than  half  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  establish  Radio  Marti  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Expanding    the    Voice    of    America 
service  to  Cuba  would,  thus,  give  us  an 


through  her  kind  donation.* 


ty.  Dr.  Just  died  in  1941.  Perhaps  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  did  not  allow 
the  fullest  recognition  of  Dr.  Just's  sci- 
entific accomplishments,  but  I  am 
proud  that  our  society  has  advanced  to 
the  degree  that  we  now  rightly  recog- 
nize Dr.  Ernest  E.  Just,  the  great  sci- 
entist and  the  great  man.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  DR.  ERNEST 
E.  JUST 

*  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Senate  recognition  of  one  of  South 
Carolina's  greatest  scientists.  Dr. 
Ernest  E.  Just,  whose  centennial  of 
birth  will  be  recognized  at  a  symposi- 
um at  South  Carolina  State  College  in 
the  fall.  Dr.  Just  was  born  on  August 
14,  1883  in  Charleston,  S.C.  His  father 
and  paternal  grandfather  were  wharf 
builders  and  erected  some  of  the  larg- 
est docks  in   the  Charleston  Harbor 


which  still  stand  today.  His  father 
option  ^or^bro\5c^Ting'which;^^uTd  i-^ll^- ^he^  wa.^  4^years  ^old^  ms 
be  effective  instead  of  self-defeating 


firm  instead  of  provocative;  and  fiscal- 
ly sound  instead  of  wasteful. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  ANN 
GSCHWIND 

*  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  known  of  many  persons  in  my 
life  who  have  saved  lives  and  become 
heroes  in  bringing  back  to  life  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  died,  but 
this  story  of  a  Alamogordo  nurse's 
heroism  may  have  surpassed  them  all 
Mary  Ann  Gschwind.  who  died  trag- 
ically in  an  automobile  accident  July 
21.  completed  the  one  last  act  of  kind- 
ness she  could  still  perform  in  this 
world  following  her  death.  Though 
she  had  seen  little  of  her  life  at  the 
tender  age  of  20.  she  had  wisdom  and 
sensitivity  far  beyond  her  years  as  her 
final  request  to  her  parents  was  that 
they  donate  any  organs  of  her  body 
for  purposes  of  transplant. 

Within  moments  after  her  death 
from  a  brain  injury  as  a  result  of  the 
accident  at  Beaumont  Army  Medical 
Center,  her  heart  was  flown  to 
Tucson,  where  it  was  transplanted  into 
David  Butrum  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
izona Hospital.  Butrum,  a  42-year-old 
janitorial  executive,  had  only  6  weeks 
to  live  before  the  transplant  and  now 
has  a  new  chance  at  life. 

Mary  Ann  Gschwind's  corneas  are 
helping  a  14-year-old  girl  and  a  19- 
year-old  girl  see  better.  Both  received 
the  transplants  at  a  San  Antonio  hos- 
pital. 

And  one  of  her  kidneys  was  also 
transplanted  successfully  in  San  Anto- 
nio into  a  35-year-old  woman,  so  she 
too  can  have  a  chance  at  a  normal  life. 
The  other  kidney  was  flown  to  Japan 
for  use  in  a  kidney  transplant  oper- 
ation there. 

As  a  parent  with  children  of  my 
own.  I  too  feel  the  anguish  of  her  par- 
ents who  saw  their  child's  life  tragical- 


mother  supported  the  family  by  teach 
ing  school  and  by  establishing  a  coop- 
erative farm  and  industrial  settlement 
named  Maryville  in  her  honor.  After 
receiving  his  early  education  in  his 
mother's  school.  Dr.  Just  then  attend- 
ed  the   Academy   of   South   Carolina 
State    College    and    Kimball    Union 
Academy  in  Meriden,  N.H.  where  he 
was  editor  of  the  school   newspaper 
and  the  highest  ranking  student  in  his 
class.    Dr.    Just    then    entered    Dart- 
mouth University  as  a  Rufus  Choate 
Scholar  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  his  junior  year.  He  earned 
the   highest   departmental   honors   in 
both    history    and    biology    and    was 
awarded   a   B.A.   degree   magna   cum 
laude.   In  the  fall  of   1907,  Dr.  Just 
joined  the  faculty  of  Howard  Universi- 
ty as  an  instructor  in  English.  In  1908, 
he  organized  the  first  drama  group  at 
Howard  University  which  led  to  the 
development   of   professional    instruc- 
tion in  drama  at  Howard.  In  1909.  Dr. 
Just  began  graduate  training  at  the 
Marine      Biological      Laboratory      at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.   and  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  zoology  in  1915  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  fields  of  cellular  physiology 
and     experimental     embryology.     Al- 
though today  Dr.  Just  is  noted  for  his 
contributions  of  life  sciences,  he  was 
rightfully  disturbed,  that  as  a  black 
man,  his  value  to  the  human  race  was 
viewed    as   limited.   During   the   later 
years  of  his  career,  he  spent  several 
years  doing  his  research  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  In  1915  Dr.  Just  re- 
ceived the  first  Spingarn  Medal  award- 
ed by  the  NAACP  given  "to  the  man 
or    woman    of    African    descent    and 
American  citizenship  who  shall  have 
made  the  highest  achievement  during 
the   preceding   year   or   years   in   any 
honorable  field  of  endeavor."  Dr.  Just 
later  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  served  as  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  at  Howard  Universi- 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL 
AND  RECLAMATION  ACT 

*  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  S.  1755,  ?  bill  to 
amend  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act.  A  copy  of  that 
bill  was  not  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
request  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
today's  Record. 

The  bill  follows: 

S.  1755 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Pro- 
gram.—Amend  section  401  (30  U.S.C.  1201) 
to  read: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
two  trust  funds  to  be  known  respectively  as 
the  Abandoned  Surface  Mine  Reclamation 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "sur- 
face fund")  and  the  Abandoned  Under- 
ground Mine  Reclamation  Fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "underground 
fund")  which  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  State  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  funds  (State  funds)  gener- 
ated pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  each  State  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program. 

"(b)  The  funds  shall  consist  of  amounts 
deposited  in  the  fund,  from  time  to  time  de- 
rived from— 

•■(1)  the  reclamation  fees  levied  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such 
reclamation  fees  collected  for  any  calendar 
quarter  shall  be  reserved  beginning  in  the 
first  calendar  year  in  which  the  fee  is  im- 
posed and  continuing  for  the  remainder  of 
that  fiscal  year  and  for  the  period  in  which 
such  fee  is  imposed  by  law.  for  the  purpose 
of  section  507(c),  subject  to  appropriation 
pursuant  to  authorization  under  section  712: 
Provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  such  pur- 
poses; 

"(2)  any  user  charge  imposed  on  or  for 
land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title,  after 
expenditures  for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted; 

""(3)  donations  by  persons,  corporations, 
associations,  and  foundations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title;  and 

"(4)  recovered  moneys  as  provided  for  this 
title. 

••(c)  Moneys  in  the  surface  fimd  may  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes: 

••(1)  reclamation  and  restoration  of  land 
and  water  resources  adversely  affected  by 
past  coal  mining,  including  but  not  limited 
to  reclamation  and  restoration  of  aban- 
doned surface  mining  areas,  abandoned  coal 
processing  areas,  and  abandoned  coal  refuse 
disposal  areas;  planting  of  land  adversely  af- 
fected by  past  coal  mining  to  prevent  ero- 
sion and  sedimentation;  prevention,  abate- 
ment, treatment  and  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion created  by  coal  mine  drainage  including 
restoration  of  streambeds,  and  construction 
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and  operation  of  water  treatment  plants; 
prevention,  abatement,  and  control  of  burn- 
ing coal  refuse  disposal  areas  and  burning 
coaJ  in  situ: 

"(2)  for  use  under  section  406.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  of  up  to  one-fifth  of 
the  money  deposited  in  the  funds  annually 
and  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
such  purposes: 

"(3)  acquisition  of  land  as  provided  for  in 
this  title; 

"(4)  enforcement  and  collection  of  the  rec- 
lamation fee  provided  for  in  section  402  of 
this  title; 

"(5)  studies  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior by  contritct  to  such  extent  or  in 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts  with  public  and  private  organizations 
to  provide  information,  advice,  and  techni- 
cal assistance.  Including  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  conducted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title: 

"(6)  restoration  reclamation,  abatement, 
control,  or  prevention  of  adverse  effects  of 
coal  mining  which  constitutes  sui  emergency 
as  provided  for  in  this  title: 

"(7)  grants  to  the  States  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title: 

"(8)  administrative  expenses  of  the  United 
States  and  each  Stale  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title:  and 

••(9)  all  other  necessary  expenses  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■■(d)  Moneys  in  the  underground  fund  may 
be  used  for  the  following  purp>oses: 

■■(1)  reclamation  and  restoration  of  land 
and  water  resources  adversely  affected  by 
past  underground  coal  mining,  abandoned 
coal  processing  areas,  and  abandoned  coal 
refuse  disposal  areas;  sealing  and  filling 
abandoned  deep  mine  entries  and  voids: 
planting  of  land  adversely  affected  by  past 
underground  coal  mining  to  prevent  erosion 
and  sedimentation:  prevention,  abatement, 
treatment,  and  control  of  water  pollution 
created  by  coal  mine  drainage  including  res- 
toration of  streambeds.  and  construction 
and  operation  of  water  treatment  plants; 
prevention,  abatement,  and  control  of  burn- 
ing coal  refuse  disposal  areas  and  burning 
coal  in  situ:  amd  prevention,  abatement,  and 
control  of  coal  mine  subsidence: 

••(2)  for  use  under  section  406.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  of  up  to  one-fifth  of 
the  money  deposited  in  the  funds  annually 
and  trarvsferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
such  purposes: 

•■(3)  acquisition  and  filling  of  voids  and 
sealing  of  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entryways 
under  section  409; 

■'(4)  acquisition  of  land  as  provided  for  in 
this  title: 

"(5)  enforcement  and  collection  of  the  rec- 
lamation fee  provided  for  in  section  402  of 
this  title; 

"(6)  studies  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior by  contract  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts  with  public  and  private  organizations 
to  provide  information,  advice,  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  including  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  conducted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title: 

"(7)  restoration,  reclamation,  abatement, 
control  or  prevention  of  adverse  effects  of 
coal  mining  which  constitutes  an  emergency 
as  provided  for  in  this  title: 

■(8)  grants  to  the  States  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

'■(9)  administrative  expenses  of  the  United 
States  and  each  State  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title:  and 


■(10)  all  other  necessary  experises  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  2.  Direct  AML  Funding  to  States.— 
Amend  section  401(d).  (30  U.S.C.  1231(d)).  to 
read: 

■■(d)  Moneys  from  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  only 
when  appropriated  therefor,  and  such  ap- 
propriations shall  be  made  without  fiscal 
year  limitations. 

■■(1)  Moneys  from  the  fund  allocated  to 
the  States  and  Indian  tribes  pursuant  to 
section  402(g)  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the 
States  and  Indian  tribes  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  not  later  than  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter, 
without  prior  appropriation  by  Congress, 
for  use  by  the  States  and  Indian  tril>es  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  405. 

■■(2)  Moneys  from  the  fund  not  allocated 
to  the  States  and  Indian  tribes  pursuant  to 
section  402(g)  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  only  when  appropriated 
therefor,  and  such  appropriations  shall  be 
made  without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  interest  to  this  fund  quarterly  at  the 
prevailing  rates  of  Treasury  bills  on  the  bal 
an<^  of  moneys  in  the  fund.". 

Sec.  3.  Reclamation  Through  Remininc.— 
Amend  section  711.  (30  U.S.C.  1301).  to  read: 

■"Sec.  711.  In  order  to  encourage  advances 
In  mining  and  reclamation  practices,  to 
allow  postmining  land  use  for  industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  or  public  use  (in- 
cluding recreational  facilities),  or  to  encour- 
age reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  lands 
and  areas  not  reclaimed  to  meet  the  per- 
formance standards  of  this  chapter,  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  with  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  authorize  departures  in  individ- 
ual cases  on  an  experimental  basis  or  by  reg- 
ulation for  remaining  of  abandoned  mine 
lands  from  the  environmental  protection 
performance  standards  promulgated  under 
sections  515  and  516  of  this  Act.  Such  depar- 
tures may  be  authorized  if  (i)  the  experi- 
mental or  alternative  remining  practices  are 
potentially  more  or  at  least  as  environmen- 
tally protective,  during  and  after  mining  op- 
erations, as  those  required  by  promulgated 
standards:  (ii)  the  mining  operations  ap- 
proved for  particular  land-use  or  other  pur- 
poses are  not  larger  or  more  numerous  than 
necessary  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
auid  economic  feasibility  of  the  experimen- 
tal practices;  and  (iii)  the  experimental 
practices  do  not  reduce  the  protection  af- 
forded public  health  and  safety  below  that 
provided  by  promulgated  standards.".* 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  UNFAIR 
DEFENSE  OF  ITS     FAIRNESS" 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Robert 
Greenstein  which  appeared  in  the 
June  19  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Stockman  Is  Still  Cooking 
the  Numbers." 

This  article  is  both  distressing  and 
essential.  It  demonstrates  that  Mr. 
Stockman  i>ersists  in  using  budgetary 
and  economic  data  in  a  way  that  can 
generously  be  referred  to  as  highly 
misleading.  It  is  important  that  Ameri- 
cans know  that  the  pattern  of  distor- 
tion continues  and  that  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Reagan  adminis- 


tration must  be  viewed  through  a  fine 
sieve  of  skepticism. 

A  couple  of  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Greenstein  should  suffice  to  commend 
that  it  be  read  to  its  conclusion. 

First.  Mr.  Stockman  claims  that 
spending  for  low-income  benefit  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
were  only  5  percent  below  the  levels 
sought  for  those  years  in  the  last 
Carter  budget.  However,  Mr.  Stock- 
man arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  com- 
paring the  spending  levels  which 
Carter  projected,  assuming  7-percent 
unemployment,  with  the  levels  which 
Reagan  pursued  assuming  10-percent 
unemployment.  Since  the  costs  of  a 
number  of  these  programs  increase  as 
unemployment  rises,  the  Stockman 
numbers  utilize  the  recession  to  mask 
the  depth  of  the  Reagan  cuts.  I  find  it 
virtually  impossible  to  believe  that 
anyone  crafty  enough  to  manipulate 
data  in  this  way  could  be  unaware  of 
how  misleading  is  its  presentation. 

Second,  the  article  focuses  on  the 
Stockman  contention  that  the  Reagan 
tax  cut  did  not  really  do  all  that  much 
for  wealthy  individuals.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Stock- 
man only  had  to  make  two  "minor"  in- 
terpretations. First,  he  limits  the  defi- 
nition of  "wealthy"  to  people  making 
$200,000  and  above  and  he  ignores  any 
benefit  which  they  received  from  the 
25-percent  income  tax  cut  over  3  years. 
By  only  focusing  on  the  portion  of  the 
Reagan  tax  bill  which  dropped  the 
maximum  tax  rate  on  unearned 
income  from  70  to  50  percent,  Mr. 
Stockman  chose  to  disregard  the  on- 
the-average  of  $22,000  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  3-year  across-the- 
board  tax  cut. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  marshaled 
these  and  other  arguments  to  refute 
any  claim  that  this  administration  has 
been  unfair.  However,  his  need  to 
resort  to  half-truths  and  ludicrous  as- 
sumptions to  make  his  case  shows  how 
far  this  administration  has  strayed 
from  the  path  of  simple  equity. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article, 
"Stockman  Is  Still  Cooking  the  Num- 
bers," appear  in  full  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  19.  1983] 

Stockman  Is  Still  Cooking  the  Numbers— 
Now  He  Wants  Us  To  Believe  Reagan  Is 
Fair 

(By  Robert  Greenstein) 

David  Stockman  is  at  it  again. 

After  he  confessed  to  rigging  the  comput- 
ers in  1981  to  make  the  prospective  Reagan 
deficits  shrink,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  budget  director  had  had  his  fill  of 
numbers  juggling.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  This 
time,  of  all  things.  Stockman  has  been  fid- 
dling with  figures  in  the  hope  of  demon- 
strating how  fair  the  Reagan  administration 
really  is  in  its  treatment  of  rich  and  poor. 

Stockman  unveiled  his  latest  statistical 
wizardry    before    the    Congressional    Joint 


Ek;onomic  Committee  last  month.  He  came 
fully  equipped  with  charts,  each  to  illus- 
trate a  remarkable  assertion. 

Claim  1:  The  poor  have  been  affected  only 
marginally  by  Reagan  administration 
budget  cuts.  Indeed,  if  all  of  its  proposed 
cuts  for  fiscal  1984  were  enacted.  St(x:kman 
contended,  low-income  benefit  programs 
(food  stamps,  Medicaid,  low  income  housing, 
child  nutrition.  Supplemental  Security 
Income  and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children)  would  still  be  reduced  only  5  per- 
cent below  the  levels  sought  by  Jimmy 
Carter. 

Claim  2:  Large  parU  of  programs  for  the 
needy  weren't  serving  the  poor  anyway. 
Before  the  Reagan  cuts.  Stockman  main- 
tained, more  than  two-fifths  of  the  benefits 
of  low-income  programs  went  to  families 
with  incomes  exceeding  150  percent  of  the 
poverty  line. 

Claim  3:  The  wealthy  really  were  not  the 
big  winners  in  the  1981  tax-cut  act.  In  fact, 
he  asserted,  they  had  received  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  benefits. 

It  was  an  impressive  performance,  even  if 
it  was  based  on  some  peculiar  evidence. 

Start  with  Stockman's  contention  that 
actual  spending  for  low-income  benefit  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1982  and  1983— plus  Rea- 
gan's proposed  spending  for  fiscal  1984— is 
only  5  percent  below  the  levels  sought  for 
these  years  in  the  last  Carter  budget. 

Here  Stockman  has  deftly  made  use  of  the 
high  unemployment  experienced  under  the 
Reagan  administration  in  an  effort  to  bol- 
ster his  case.  The  costs  of  a  number  of  these 
basis  benefits  programs  vary  with  unem- 
ployment levels— when  more  people  are  out 
of  work,  the  number  of  households  qualify- 
ing for  the  programs  multiplies  and  pro- 
gram costs  rise.  By  one  estimate,  for  exam- 
ple, food  stamp  costs  rise  about  $600  million 
for  every  percentage-point  increase  in  the 
jobless  rate. 

The  Reagan  budget  numbers  Stockman 
cited  reflect  the  impact  of  10  percent  unem- 
ployment on  the  costs  of  these  programs. 
By  contrast,  the  Carter  budget  numbers 
used  by  Stockman  were  calculated  back  in 
1981,  based  on  projections  that  unemploy- 
ment would  average  only  about  7  percent  in 
the  budget  stemming  from  higher  unem- 
ployment to  make  Reagan's  spending  levels 
look  closer  to  Carter's— thereby  making  the 
Reagan  cuts  appear  smaller  than  they  actu- 
ally are. 

Stockman  was  not  content  to  stop  his 
strange  comparison  there.  Further  manipu- 
lations occurred  when  he  adjusted  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  budgeu  for  inflation, 
converting  both  to  "constant  1981  dollars." 

To  do  this.  Stockman  adjusted  downward 
both  the  actual  Carter  and  the  actual 
Reagan  budget  numbers  for  1982.  1983  and 
1984.  He  reduced  the  projected  Carter 
spending  levels  for  1983  by  16  percent— 
since  the  Carter  budget  had  projected  that 
prices  in  1983  would  be  16  percent  higher 
than  in  1981.  And  he  adjusted  the  Reagan 
numbers  for  1983  downward  by  Just  10  per- 
cent-the  inflation  level  for  1981-1983  re- 
flected in  the  Reagan  budget.  Since  the 
Carter  numbers  were  reduced  by  larger  per- 
centages that  the  Reagan  numbers,  this 
made  Carter  spending  levels  appear  smaller 
in  relation  to  Reagan's. 

To  be  sure,  such  adjustments  are  valid  in 

most  cases— but  not  for  two  of  the  major 

programs.  Medicaid  and  subsidized  housing. 

Medicaid  budgets  are  based  on  projections 

of  inflation  in  health  care  costs  rather  than 

on  projections  of  the  overall  inflation  rate. 
When  you  do  the  proper  inflation  adjust- 


ment—using health  care  costs  rather  than 
overall  inflation— you  discover  that  the 
Reagan  Medicaid  cuts  are  about  $2  billion 
deeper  for  the  1982-1984  period— or  more 
then  double  what  Stockman  indicated. 

Equally  egregious  was  Stockman's  manip- 
ulation of  the  housing  numbers.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  federal  outlays  for  subsidized 
housing  consists  of  fixed  costs  under  long- 
term  contracts  for  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation. These  costs  do  not  vary  with  infla- 
tion any  more  than  a  homeowner's  fixed 
monthly  mortgage  payments  do.  Stockman 
had  no  business  adjusting  these  fixed  costs 
for  inflation.  However.  Stockman  adjusted 
these  costs  anyway,  and  reduced  the  fixed 
payments  in  the  Carter  housing  budget  by  a 
greater  percentage  than  he  reduced  the 
identical  fixed  payments  in  the  Reagan 
budget. 

This  bit  of  legerdemain  made  it  appear 
that  Ronald  Reagan— whose  administration 
has  cut  billions  from  new  appropriations  for 
subsidized  housing,  raised  rents  for  all  3.5 
million  families  and  elderly  persons  living  in 
subsidized  units,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
new  low-income  housing  units  being  con- 
structed or  rehabilitated  by  more  than 
half— actually  spent  more  on  these  pro- 
grams over  the  past  two  years  than  Carter 
would  have. 

How  significant  are  Stockman's  manipula- 
tions? A  new  Congressional  Budget  Office 
analysis  shows  that  as  a  result  of  the  last 
two  years  of  budget  reductions,  fiscal  1983 
expenditures  for  the  low  income  benefits 
programs  were  cut  $5.2  billion  below  what 
they  would  have  been  had  no  changes  been 
made  by  Congress.  Stockman's  chart,  how- 
ever, showed  a  reduction  of  only  $1.7  billion. 
In  other  words.  Stockman  made  two-thirds 
of  the  Reagan  cuts  disappear. 

The  administration's  reductions,  of 
course,  would  have  been  far  deeper  had  all 
of  its  proposed  cuts  in  aid  to  the  poor  been 
enacted.  Of  $20  billion  requested  last  year  in 
further  cuts  in  these  programs  for  the  1983- 
1985  period.  Congress  agreed  to  less  than  $4 
billion. 

Among  the  reductions  rejected  outright 
were  administration  proposals  that  would 
have  doubled  rents  over  several  years  for 
some  of  the  poorest  families  living  in  subsi- 
dized housing,  ended  or  reduced  food 
stamps  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  el- 
derly who  receive  them,  and  sliced  700,000 
low-income  pregnant  women  and  children 
from  a  food  supplement  program  that  has 
been  proved  to  reduce  infant  mortality. 

So  much  for  Stockman  Claim  1 . 

Next,  Claim  2:  That  large  chunks  of  bene- 
fits have  been  going  to  persons  far  above 
the  poverty  line.  Indeed,  Stockman  main- 
tains that  before  Ronald  Reagan  came  to 
the  rescue,  average  workers  were  being 
taxed  to  bring  welfare  families  up  to  virtual- 
ly the  same  standard  of  living  as  them- 
selves. 

Specifically,  he  contends  that  in  1981.  42 
percent  of  all  benefits  in  these  programs 
went  to  families  over  150  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty line,  and  that  150  percent  of  the  pover- 
ty line  for  a  family  of  four  that  year  was 
$13,390— or  92  percent  of  the  medium 
annual  income  for  employed  workers. 

The  misuse  of  statistics  is  particularly 
striking  here.  First,  Stockman  has  compared 
150  percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  family 
of  four  ($13,390)  to  the  medium  income  for 
an  individual  worker.  Sorry,  but  you  can't 
do  that.  The  real  numbers  go  like  so:  The 
median  income  for  a  family  of  four  in  1981 
exceeded  $26,000— not  $13,390— and  150  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  is  about  half— not 


92   percent— of   the   median   Income   for   a 
comparably  sized  family. 

Then  Stockman  counted  as  part  of  the 
income  of  program  beneficiaries  the  value 
of  health  insurance  coverage  provided  by 
Medicaid  and  the  l)€nefits  from  living  in 
subsidized  housing— but  he  did  not  include 
in  his  median  income  figures  for  workers 
either  the  comparable  fringe  benefits  for 
employer-paid  health  insurance  or  the  tax 
subsidies  for  mortgage  and  medical  pay- 
ments that  many  middle-income  families  re- 
ceive. This  makes  for  a  neat  comparison  of 
apples  and  oranges. 

When  you  do  these  comparisons  properly, 
you  find  that  the  income  and  benefits  of 
those  participating  in  the  federal  programs 
were  far  below  the  living  standards  of  aver- 
age American  families— even  before  the 
Reagaji  budget  cuts  took  effect. 

Nor  is  Stockman's  claim  valid  that  42  per- 
cent of  low-income  benefits  went  to  families 
over  150  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  While 
these  figures  are  derived  from  Census  data. 
Stockman  misuses  the  evidence  in  ways  that 
the  Census  Bureau  itself  warns  Eigainst. 

Drawing  on  the  Census  Bureau's  work. 
Thomas  C.  Joe.  a  former  Nixon  administra- 
tion welfare  expert  who  now  directs  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy,  has 
prepared  a  devastating  critique  that  shreds 
Stockman's  claims  on  this  issue. 

A  number  of  Stockman's  ■■high-income" 
families  were  actually  unemployed  and  re- 
ceiving federal  benefits  for  just  a  few 
months  in  1981.  Once  back  to  work,  they 
stopped  receiving  aid.  But  Stockman's  fig- 
ures reflect  families'  incomes  for  all  of  1981 
(rather  than  just  for  the  months  they  actu- 
ally received  benefits),  which  enables  Stock- 
man to  count  many  of  these  families  as 
"high  income"  beneficiaries.  The  Census 
Bureau  explicitly  warns  about  this  problem 
in  the  data,  but  Stockman  ignored  the  ad- 
monition. 

Similarly,  the  Stockman  data  distort 
income  patterns  when  the  composition  of  a 
household  changes.  The  data  attribute  to 
households  the  income  earned  during  the 
entire  year  by  persons  who  were  household 
members  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  year. 
Yet  the  absence  of  households  members  for 
part  of  the  year  (especially  deserting  fa- 
thers) may  be  the  very  reason  that  the  re- 
maining family  members  needed  aid.  The 
Census  Bureau  warns  about  this.  too.  stat- 
ing that  the  data  'may  not  always  reflect 
the  true  economic  status  of  the  household 
during  the  year." 

In  short,  the  numbers  Stockman  uses 
have  a  major  impact  in  exaggerating  the 
number  of  high-income  households  receiv- 
ing aid.  When  those  distortions  are  re- 
moved, the  picture  is  quite  different.  For  ex- 
ample. Agriculture  Department  evidence 
that  is  free  from  these  distortions  shows 
that  no  more  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  food  stamp  benefits  in  1981  went  to  fami- 
lies whose  cash  incomes  exceeded  150  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  during  the  month 
they  receive<l  food  stamps. 

While  these  manipulations  are  disturbing 
Stockman's  numbers-juggling  reaches  its 
zenith  in  his  description  of  administration 
tax  policies. 

The  wealthy,  according  to  Stockman,  re- 
ceived all  of  their  tax  cut  when  the  top  tax 
rate  was  lowered  from  70  percent  to  50  per- 
cent. Since  this  change  constituted  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  tax  benefits  from  the  1981 
tax  act.  Stockman  tells  us,  the  wealthy 
ended  up  with  less  than  1  percent  of  the  lar- 
gesse and  can  hardly  be  described  as  the 
prime  beneficiaries. 
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These  startling  conclusions  contrast 
sharply  with  the  findings  of  virtually  every 
independent  study  of  the  1981  tax  act.  The 
Joint  Contfressional  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation, for  exrjiiple.  found  that  the  wealthi- 
est 5  percent  of  taxpayers  would  gain  35 
percent  of  the  benefits  from  the  tax  act. 
Congressional  Budget  Office  studies  have 
shown  that  in  fiscal  1982  through  1985.  the 
tax  and  budget  changes  enacted  under  the 
Reagan  administration  will  take  more  than 
$20  billion  in  benefits  away  from  house- 
holds with  incomes  below  $10,000  a  year- 
while  increasing  the  after-tax  incomes  of 
those  making  more  than  $80,000  a  year  by 
$64  billion. 

How  did  Stockman  get  such  different  re- 
sults? 

First,  his  claim  that  lowering  the  top  rate 
represented  all  of  the  tax  cuts  for  the 
wealthy  is  nonsense  He  simply  ignores  the 
plethora  of  new  loopholes  and  expanded  tax 
breaks  incorporated  into  the  1981  act.  such 
as  the  changes  in  estate  taxes.  IRA's  and 
Keogh  s.  the  All  Savers  Certificate  and  divi 
dend  reinvestment. 

Second.  Stockman  carefully  limited  his 
definition  of  the  wealthy  (without  inform 
ing  his  audience)  to  the  top  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  all  taxpayers,  those  with  incomes 
of  more  than  $200,000  a  year.  This  suited 
his  purposes  admirably:  With  so  few  taxpay 
ers  defined  as  wealthy,  their  aggregate  tax 
l)enefits  would  not  look  so  large.  The  sizable 
tax  benefits  going  to  the  much  larger 
number  of  taxpayers  in  the  $50.000-$200.000 
range  were  simply  excluded  from  his  calcu- 
lations. 

Moreover.  Stockman  omitted  the  fact  that 
the  elite  group  he  did  define  as  wealthy  re- 
ceived, on  average,  a  whopping  $22,000 
apiece  just  from  the  changes  in  tax  rates— 
before  even  counting  the  new  tax  shelter 
opportunities.  Ronald  Reagan  himself  saved 
$90,000  on  his  taxes  last  year  because  of  the 
1981  act.  His  after-lax  income  went  up 
almost  as  much  as  if  his  salary  had  doubled. 

The  final  part  of  Stockman's  tax  presenta- 
tion was  an  attempt  to  discredit  independ- 
ent studies  showing  that  those  with  high  in- 
comes received  very  large  tax  breaks.  The 
problem  with  the  studies.  Stockman  de- 
clared, was  that  for  the  wealthy,  tax  gains 
or  losses  stem  less  from  rate  changes  <  which 
the  studies  focused  on)  than  from  changes 
in  the  extent  to  which  income  is  diverted 
into  tax-free  investments  (which  most  of 
•  •  •.) 

Stockman's  implication  was  that  by  reduc- 
ing the  top  rates,  tax  shelters  were  being 
made  less  attractive— and  that  declining  use 
of  shelters  would  reduce  the  gains  for  the 
wealthy  below  the  levels  cited  in  the  studies. 

While  lowering  the  top  rate  may.  by  itself. 
reduce  the  use  of  shelters.  Stockman  again 
failed  to  disclose  all  of  the  facts;  The  1981 
act  created  so  many  new  shelter  opportuni- 
ties that  use  of  shelters  has  exploded  de- 
spite the  reduction  in  the  top  rate. 

Use  of  syndicated  shelters  grew  12.5  per- 
cent in  1982.  far  more  than  the  rate  of  infla 
tion.  Moreover,  preliminary  data  indicate 
that  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  syndi 
cated  tax  shelter  use  is  up  50  percent  from 
the  comparable  period  last  year.  The  bur- 
geoning use  of  shelters,  which  confer  the 
preponderance  of  their  benefits  on  the  af- 
fluent, suggests  that  tax  benefits  for  the 
wealthy  from  the  1981  act  are  likely  to  be 
larger— not  smaller— than  previous  studies 
and  analyses  have  indicated. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  purchas- 
ing power.  A  favorite  Stockman  (and  White 
House)  theme  is  that  the  average  Ameri- 


can's purchasing  power  has  increased  sharp- 
ly during  the  Reagan  presidency  becpuse  in- 
flation has  come  down  so  much.  Purchasing 
power,  however,  is  not  determined  solely  by 
prices-  but  by  the  interaction  of  prices  and 
wages. 

What  the  administration  has  failed  to  .say 
is  that  wages  have  come  down  about  as 
much  as  prices,  leaving  the  average  Ameri- 
can with  virtually  no  gain  in  real  purchasing 
power. 

What  is  widely  regarded  as  the  l)est  meas- 
ure of  purchasing  power— the  Commerce 
Department's  index  of  real  per  capita  per- 
sonal disposable  income— shows  that  pur- 
chasing power  under  Reagan  has  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  only  four-tenths  of  1 
percent.  This  is  well  below  the  average  rate 
of  increase  under  every  other  president  for 
the  past  30  yeara. 

The  growth  m  purchasing  power  that  did 
take  place  in  the  Reagan  years  occurred  pri 
marily  from  January  1981  until  August 
1981— before  the  Reagan  economic  program 
took  effect.  Since  August  1981.  when  the 
Reagan  tax  and  budget  program  was  en- 
acted, real  per  capita  personal  disposal 
income  has  declined.  The  average  Ameri- 
can's standard  of  living  has  fallen  since  the 
Reagan  administration's  program  was  en- 
acted. 

Stockman's  manipulation  of  the  numbers 
makes  rational  debate  on  these  spending 
issues  more  difficult.  But  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  new  dimension  that  Stock- 
man has  added  to  the  much-discussed  "fair- 
ness" issue. 

For  what  can  raise  more  basic  questions 
about  whether  this  administration  is  fair 
than  when  one  of  its  principal  officials— 
with  access  to  data,  staff  and  resources  that 
few  others  in  this  town  possess— utilizes  this 
power  to  rig  the  terms  of  the  debate  and 
misrepresent  the  nature  of  his  administra-, 
tion's  policies. 

[Robert  Greenstein  is  director  of  •  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  a 
non-profit  research  and  analysis  organiza- 
tion in  Washington. !• 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  404 
TO  PROTECT  STATE  WATER 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr,  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  31  the  Federal  district  court  in 
Colorado  decided  the  case  of  Riverside 
Irrigation  District  against  Andrews.  It 
held  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers was  properly,  acting  within  its 
Federal  police  power  authority  when 
it  denied  a  nationwide  section  404 
permit  to  plaintiff  because  of  the  pro- 
posed deleterious  downstream  effects 
the  exercise  of  plaintiff's  water  rights 
would  have  on  the  habitat  of  the 
whooping  crane.  The  authority  under 
which  the  corps  was  properly  operat- 
ing was  the  Endangered  Species  Act  as 
made  operative  by  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

In  broad  terms  this  means  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  authorized  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
from  private  reservoirs.  For  reasons 
that  will  be  explained,  this  precedent 
cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.  I  hereby 
announce  my  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  to  correct  this  holding,  and 
I  invite  participation  in  development 


of  that  legislation  by  my  colleagues 
and  interested  groups. 

For  some  time  now  two  great  legal 
schemes  which  govern  water  resources 
in  the  West  have  been  precariously 
balanced  in  relation  to  one  another. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  State  water 
allocation  systems  upon  which  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  municipalities  have 
long  relied  in  determining  the  quanti- 
ty of  water  which  they  may  use  now 
and  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  a  number  of  interrelated  Fed- 
eral laws  which  serve  the  equally  ben- 
eficial goals  of  protecting  water  qual- 
ity, wetlands,  and  fish  and  wildlife.  We 
have  long  known  that  careless  expan- 
sion of  one  legal  scheme  could  do  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  other. 

Within  the  context  of  individual 
projects  and  problems  these  two  legal 
schemes  have  often  conflicted.  Solu- 
tions have  been  worked  out  through 
negotiation  and  compromise  without 
doing  violence  to  either  system  of  law. 
However,  if  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  the  Riverside  case  is  allowed  to 
stand  it  will  do  far  more  than  affect 
the  parties  involved.  It  will  do  serious 
violence  to  the  entire  system  of  State 
laws  which  has  been  established  to  al- 
locate quantities  of  water. 

For  you  to  understand  the  far-reach- 
ing implications  of  the  holding.  I  must 
first  tell  you  the  facts  of  this  particu- 
lar case.  The  Riverside  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict and  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Col- 
orado propose  to  build  a  reservoir  on 
Wildcat  Creek  which  is  an  intermit- 
tent tributary  of  the  South  Platte 
River.  The  water  will  be  used  for  a 
powerplant  and  irrigation. 

The  dam  and  reservoir  are  upland, 
away  from  the  river.  There  are  no  alle- 
gations, by  any  party,  that  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  or  reservoir  will  have 
any  significant  adverse  effect  on  water 
quality,  wetlands,  fish  and  wildlife,  or 
endangered  species. 

However,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
assert  that  exercise  of  Riverside's 
State  water  right,  its  withdrawal  of 
water  from  the  river  through  a  pipe- 
line, would  reduce  the  flow  of  water  in 
the  river  and  thereby  cause  an  adverse 
effect  downstream.  The  adverse  effect 
is  to  the  habitat  of  the  whooping 
crane,  an  endangered  species.  The 
habitat  is  located  250  to  300  miles 
downstream.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  only  grant  the  section  404  permit 
necessary  to  construct  the  dam  and 
reservoir  if  Riverside  agrees  to  condi- 
tions. The  conditions  would  require 
Riverside  to  put  back  in  the  river  all 
or  a  part  of  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  plans  to  withdraw  from  the 
river  to  fill  its  reservoir. 

Riverside  brought  suit  against  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  contending  that 
though  the  corps  must  consider  the 
environmental  effects  of  dam  and  res- 
ervoir construction,  it  could  not  con- 


sider the  effects  of  its  consumptive  use 
of  water  which  was  authorized  under  a 
State  water  permit.  Riverside  argued 
that  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Federal  agencies  were  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  clearly  set  forth 
in  section  101(g)  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  clearly  set  forth  in  section 
101(g)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  That 
section  states  that  nothing  in  the  act, 
"shall  be  construed  to  supercede  or  ab- 
rogate rights  to  quantities  of  water 
which  have  been  established  by  any 
State." 

The  district  court  held  that  the 
Clean  Water  Act  permits  the  corps  to 
take  into  consideration  adverse  effects 
on  the  aquatic  ecosystem,  including 
fish  and  wildlife,  even  when  those  ef- 
fects are  far  removed  from  the  con- 
struction site.  Because  the  corps  may 
consider  such  effects  before  granting  a 
section  404  permit,  the  court  held  that 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  requires 
that  the  effects  be  considered  by  the 
corps. 

As  for  section  101(g)  the  court  held 
that  it  was  only  an  expression  of  con- 
gressional policy.  Besides,  the  court 
reasoned,  the  corps  is  not  taking  away 
a  State  water  right,  it  is  only  telling 
Riverside  how  it  may  exercise  that 
right. 

This  is  the  fatal  flaw  in  what  is  oth- 
erwise a  well-reasoned  decision.  In 
fact,  the  only  option  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict and  PSC  now  have  is  to  put  back 
into  the  river  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  all  or  a  portion  of  the  quanti- 
ty which  they  are  entitled  to  use 
under  their  State  permit.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  requirement  attempts  to 
supersede  a  right  to  a  quantity  of 
water  which  has  been  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  To 
characterize  the  action  as  regulation 
rather  than  prohibition  is  to  seriously 
contort  both  the  clear  meaning  of 
words  and  the  express  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  from  Eastern  States,  may  ask 
what  is  the  danger  of  giving  the  corps 
control  over  water  rights?  You  may 
say  that  efforts  to  use  and  develop  pri- 
vately held  land  are  often  halted  by  a 
determination  that  the  land  is  a  valua- 
ble resource.  Federal  permits  or  assist- 
ance are  often  withheld  if  an  endan- 
gered species  or  other  protected  re- 
source would  be  adversely  affected. 

However,  these  restrictions  are  usu- 
ally based  on  concerns  over  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  on  the  land  in 
question.  These  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions concerning  land  are  some- 
what predictable.  But  a  similar  restric- 
tion on  the  use  or  water,  particularly 
in  the  West  where  water  is  scarce  and 
land  almost  valueless  without  it, 
places  more  than  a  cloud  over  the 
water  users  at  the  source  of  the  envi- 
ronmental concern.  It  clouds  every 
water  right  from  the  area  of  concern 
all   the  way   up   to  the  headwaters. 


which  may  be  over  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

In  the  West,  we  now  allocate  our 
scarce  water  resources  through  State 
agencies,  under  principles  and  laws  es- 
tablished over  the  past  100  years,  and 
under  painstakingly  negotiated  inter- 
state compacts.  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  repeatedly  recognized  the 
unique  and  important  role  of  western 
water  law  in  all  aspects  of  our  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political  lives.  Our  stat- 
utes have  consistently  sought  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  that  system  from 
Federal  interference. 

If  this  district  court  decision  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  or  is  expanded,  we  may 
now  see  a  dual  system  of  water  alloca- 
tion with  decisions  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  superimposed  upon  those  of 
the  States.  Moreover,  we  may  see  a  sit- 
uation in  which  additional  consump- 
tive use  of  Platte  River  water  for  any 
purpose  will  be  prohibited.  No  western 
river  would  be  exempt  from  such  a 
possible  consequence. 

This  decision  will  most  probably  be 
appealed.  The  Tenth  Circuit  and  per- 
haps the  Supreme  Court  may  be  called 
upon  to  determine  the  issue.  Perhaps 
they  will  disagree  with  the  district 
court  and  moot  the  issue.  Perhaps 
they  will  not.  We  should  not  take  that 
chance  and  impose  upon  the  people  of 
the  West  the  uncertainty  that  would 
prevail  in  the  interim. 

When  Senator  Hart  and  I  intro- 
duced the  amendment  that  became 
section  101(g)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
it  was  drafted  in  broad  terms  to  ad- 
dress a  general  concern  which  we 
could  not  more  clearly  articulate  at 
the  time.  Six  years  have  now  passed. 
The  regulatory  program  and  inter- 
agency procedures  which  implement 
the  act  have  now  been  fully  developed. 
We  can  now  more  clearly  articulate 
the  concerns  which  we  have  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  corps'  jurisdiction.  I 
intend  to  articulate  those  concerns  in 
an  amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act 
which  the  Senate  will  consider  this 
fall. 

It  is  my  intent  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  section  404  of  the  act.  The 
amendment  will  provide  that  in  acting 
on  permits,  the  corps  and  EPA  shall 
not  take  into  consideration  effects  of 
the  diversion  of  quantities  of  water  for 
beneficial  use.  Diversions  covered  by 
the  provision  would  be  those  which 
are  or  are  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  a  right  to  appropriate  and  use  water 
granted  by  any  State.  The  exception 
would  not  apply  to  projects  which  are 
designed  to  isolate  water  and  wetlands 
and  to  convert  them  to  dryland. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  do  violence  to 
the  wetlands  protection  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  or  to  compromise 
the  goals  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  My  intent  is  to  protect  State 
water  allocation  systems  which  I  be- 
lieve are  now  in  jeopardy  under  this 
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most  recent  interpretation  of  the  act.  I 
announce  my  intentions  now,  before 
the  August  recess,  as  an  invitation  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  interested  par- 
ties. It  is  an  invitation  to  enter  into  a 
dialog  concerning  the  most  appropri- 
ate way  to  protect  these  two  impor- 
tant systems  of  law  while  placing 
them  back  in  the  proper  balance. 

My  colleagues  who  know  me  well 
know  the  depth  of  my  concern  over 
this  issue.  My  intentions  to  sWdress 
the  problem  are  serious. 

Therefore,  I  urge  interested  parties 
to  contact  me  directly  or  to  contact 
Ms.  Terri  Sneider  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  By 
working  together  we  might  develop  a 
genuine  solution  rather  than  inviting 
a  confrontation,  and  thereby  better 
protect  the  goals  of  both  these  benefi- 
cial systems  of  law.» 


REINSTITUTING  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond,  has 
reported  a  number  of  crime  bills  in- 
cluding a  bill  to  reinstitute  the  death 
penalty  for  certain  Federal  offenses. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  already  know 
of  my  views  in  opposition  to  capital 
punishment  and  know  that  should  the 
bill  be  brought  up,  I  intend  to  engage 
in  lengthy  debate  on  this  issue.  I  am 
confident  that  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators share  my  concerns  about  capital 
punishment  and  will  join  me  in  my 
effort  to  defeat  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  once  the  pros  and  cons 
of  reinstituting  the  death  penalty  are 
considered,  the  Senate  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  resoundingly  defeated  an 
effort  to  restore  capital  punishment  in 
Great  Britain  on  July  13.  1983.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post,  during 
the  debate  former  conservative  Prime 
Minister  Edward  Heath  told  members 
of  the  House  that  restoration  of  cap- 
ital punishment  would  do  nothing  to 
enhance  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
the  realm  and  that  the  annual  debate 
on  capital  punishment  in  the  House 
had  prevented  the  legislators  from 
giving  real  attention  and  resources  to 
the  problems  of  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  no  procedure  for  sentencing  indi- 
viduals to  death  would  conform  to  the 
standards  we  hold  sacred  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  system  is  not  foolproof  and 
human  error  can  lead  to  irreparable 
mistakes.  Based  on  my  experiences  as 
a  lawyer,  I  know  that  errors  are  made 
often  and  that  innocent  people  are 
convicted  of  crimes.  In  order  to  main- 
tain order  in  our  society  I  suppose  we 
all  must  accept  these  errors— at  least 
where  there  is  an  opportimity  to  cor- 
rect them.  But  when  a  person  is  exe- 
cuted the  error  can  never  be  corrected. 
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Because  of  the  risk  that  an  innocent 
person  will  be  executed,  capital  pun- 
ishment should  be  rejected  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  its  benefits  to  socie- 
ty outweigh  the  risk  of  such  errors. 

The  primary  argument  made  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  death  penalty  is  that 
the  punishment  deters  those  who 
would  commit  capital  crimes,  thereby 
protecting  innocent  people.  I  know  of 
no  persuasive  studies  which  convince 
me  that  capital  punishment  has  a 
greater  deterrent  effect  than  does  a 
sentence  of  life  in  prison.  In  fact,  a 
comparison  of  the  FBI's  statistics  on 
homicide  rates  in  America  between 
1962  and  1980  show  that  States  with 
capital  punishment  have  a  higher  av- 
erage murder  rate  than  States  without 
it.  During  those  years.  States  with  the 
death  penalty  averaged  7  murders  per 
100,000  population,  while  States  with- 
out the  death  penalty  had  a  much 
lower  average  murder  rate— 4.5  mur- 
ders per  100,000. 

Mr.  President,  proponents  of  capital 
punishment  argue  that  the  new  post- 
Furman  procedures  for  determining 
whether  a  death  sentence  should  be 
imposed  limit  the  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory nature  of  the  death  penal- 
ty which  the  Supreme  Court  found 
constitutionally  objectionable  when  it 
struck  down  virtually  every  existing 
State  statute  in  its  Purman  decision. 
But  the  death  penalty  continues  to  be 
imposed  in  an  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory manner  today— disproportion- 
ately against  the  poor  and  the  poorly 
represented.  Studies  conducted  on  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  under 
the  post-Purman  statutes  show  that 
the  race  of  the  victim  now  figures  pre- 
dominantly in  the  jurys  decision 
about  whether  to  impose  the  death 
penalty. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  compel- 
ling reasons  why  the  Senate  should 
firmly  reject  legislation  to  reinstitute 
the  death  penalty.  All  in  all,  after 
having  done  considerable  research  on 
the  issue.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
problems  associated  with  capital  pun- 
ishment outweigh  any  possible  benefit 
which  society  might  derive  from  it  and 
that  is  why  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  see  this  bill  defeated. 

I  also  wanted  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  was  delivered  to  every  Senator 
from  the  leadership  of  the  religious 
community  in  strong  opposition  to  S. 
114,  the  death  penalty  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  97th  Congress  which  was 
nearly  identical  to  the  bill  placed  on 
the  calendar  today.. 

The  letter  follows: 

September  18,  1981. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  writing  to  urge  you 
to  oppose  S.  114.  a  bill  to  reinstitute  the 
death  penalty,  which  may  come  before  the 
Senate  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  We 
have  serious  concerns  about  any  bill  which 
sanctions  the  use  of  capital  pumishment. 


The  religious  traditions  which  we  repre- 
sent share  a  common  belief  that  all  human 
life  is  sacred.  We  believe  that  every  individ- 
ual has  a  unique  worth  and  dignity  which  is 
given  by  God. 

Government  has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  its  citizens.  We  acknowl- 
edge this  obligation  and  we  reaffirm  our  in- 
terest in  continued  commitment  to  a  society 
which  is  both  safe  and  just.  Our  work  brings 
us  into  touch  with  the  deepest  dimensions 
of  the  lives  of  both  the  victims  and  the  per- 
petrators of  crimes  in  our  communities.  We 
have  witnessed  the  tragedy  brought  into  the 
lives  of  victims  of  violent  crime  and  also  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  commit  such  crimes. 
We  believe  that  the  death  penalty  fails  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  protecting  society  and  in 
fact  perpetuates  this  tragic  cycle  of  venge- 
ance and  violence. 

While  we  support  effective  law  enforce- 
ment measures  within  our  criminal  justice 
system,  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  death 
isenalty  undermines  our  inherent  respect 
for  human  life  and  eliminates  any  possibili- 
ty of  reform  or  of  real  restitution  to  society. 
Both  our  experience  and  statistics  bear 
witness  to  the  disturbing  reality  that  the 
death  penalty  is  applied  disproportionately 
to  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  and  minorities. 
This  injustice  frustrates  society's  goal  of 
achieving  an  equitable  judicial  system. 

Passage   of   this   bill   would   represent   a 
hollow  victory  for  society  in  leading  us  to 
believe    that    we    have    "done    something" 
about  the  real  problems  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence  which   plague   our   lives   today.   The 
taking  of  a  human  life  should  be  reserved 
only  to  God— not  to  fallible  human  beings. 
We  urge  you  to  carefully  consider  our  views 
and  seek  alternatives  to  the  death  penalty 
which  respect  the  sacredness  of  human  life. 
Sincerely. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Allin.  Presiding 
Bishop.       The       Episcopal       Church 
(U.S.A.):  Ross  T.  Bender.  Moderator. 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly: 
Bishop  James  R.  Crumley,  Jr..  Luther- 
an    Church     in     America;     Arie     R. 
Brouwer.      General     Secretary.      Re- 
formed Church  in  America;  Rabbi  Al- 
exander M.  Schindler.  President  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions; Bishop  H.  Ellis  Finger.  Jr..  Presi- 
dent. Council  of  Bishops.  The  United 
Methodist    Church;    Avery    D.    Post. 
President.   United   Church  of  Christ; 
William  P.  Thompson.  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  General  Assembly.  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A.;  Kenneth 
L.   Teegarden.   General   Minister   and 
President.  Christian  Church  (Disciples 
of  Christ);   Stanley   Bohn.   Executive 
Secretary  for  Home  Ministries.  Gener- 
al    Conference     Mennonite     Church; 
James  E.  Andrews,  Stated  Clerk,  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States;  Robert 
W.    Neff,    General    Secretary    of    the 
General  Board.  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren; (Rev.  Msgr. )  Francis  J.  Lally.  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Social  Develop- 
ment and  World  Peace.  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference;  and  Rev.  Dr.  O.  Eugene 
Pickett.   President.   Unitarian  Univer- 
salist     Association     of    Churches     in 
North  America.* 


SOVIET  DAY  OF  SHAME 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  21,  1983.  we  will  join  Ameri- 
cans of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent  in 
sadly  commemorating  the  15th  anni- 


versay  of  the  Soviet  Day  of  Shame.  On 
that  day,  600,000  Soviet-led  Warsaw 
Pact  troops  marched  into  Czechoslova- 
kia and  crushed  the  last  hopes  of  fur- 
thering the  progressive  reforms  initi- 
ated in  the  short-lived  movement  to 
institute  Socialism  With  a  Human 
Face;  15  years  later,  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence continues  to  manifest  itself  in  all 
aspects  of  Czechoslovak  life.  Even 
now,  upwards  of  80,000  troops  police 
the  Czechoslovak  countryside. 

The  infamous  Soviet  invasion  was 
provoked  by  the  experimental  reforms 
of  Alexander  Dubcek.  then  head  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Czechoslova- 
kia. Dubcek's  movements  toward 
greater  autonomy  allowed  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  a  taste  of  freedom. 
These  reforms  were  quickly  snuffed 
out  by  harsh  orders  from  the  ruling 
elite  in  Moscow,  who  could  not  accept 
any  reversal  of  the  so-called  gains  of 
socialism.  Czechoslovakia  was  the  first 
casualty  of  the  infamous  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  which  seeks  to  justify  Soviet 
military  intervention  whenever  and 
wherever  the  interests  of  socialism,  as 
defined  by  the  Kremlin,  are  threat- 
ened. 

Specifically,  the  invasion  was  in  vio- 
lation of  many  key  principles  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  violated  the  princi- 
ples of  self-determination  of  peoples 
and  the  sovereignty  of  a  member  state 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  blatantly 
violated  the  article  prohibiting  the  use 
of  military  force  in  the  relations  be- 
tween individual  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

REPRESSIONS  CONTINUE 

Despite  ongoing  repressions,  the 
peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  continue  to 
yearn  for  freedom.  In  recent  years, 
two  groups  have  voiced  dissent,  the 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the  Un- 
justly Prosecuted  (VONS)  and  Charter 
1977,  petitioning  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  honor  its  commit- 
ments guaranteeing  basic  human 
rights  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
both  of  these  groups  have  been  repeat- 
edly harassed. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Soviets,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  persecutes 
and  imprisons  intellectuals  and  dissi- 
dents. Within  this  past  month,  Mr.  La- 
dislav  Lis,  VONS  member  and  Charter 
1977  signatory  and  spokesman,  was 
sentenced  to  14  months  imprisonment 
and  3  more  years  internal  exile  on 
charges  of  incitement,  this  is  but  one 
of  many  unjust  cases.  The  Czechoslo- 
vak regime  has  also  pressured  Catholic 
activists  and  arrested  and  imprisoned 
several  members  of  the  clergy. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  I  regret  that  these  manifesta- 
tions of  noncompliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  continue.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  assume  that  the  peace 
and   freedom   of   any   nation   can   be 


maintained  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  retrains  its  present  doctrines. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  recognize  and 
encourage  the  quest  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  for  true  sovereignty,  our  reso- 
lute support  for  human  rights  must 
not  fade.  We  shall  never  forget  those 
who  give  of  themselves  in  order  to 
make  the  dreams  of  freedom  a  reality. 

As  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
Four  Freedoms  speech,  stated: 

Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  human 
rights  everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to 
those  who  struggle  to  gain  those  rights  or 
keep  them.  Our  strength  is  in  our  unity  of 
purpose.* 


TERRORIST  GROUPS  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  about,  copper. 


recognized  by  the  United  Nations  as 
the  "sole  and  authentic"  representa- 
tive of  the  Namibian  people,  even 
though  there  are  many  other  political 
parties  in  Namibia.  As  the  following 
item  points  out: 

SWAPO.  of  course,  is  financed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Cuban  and  eastern  Eu- 
ropean surrogates.  The  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  have  allocated  $40 
million  to  SWAPO  for  U.N.  programs  be- 
tween 1977  and  1981  and  new  programs 
slated  for  the  1982-86  period. 

My  concern  arises  from  the  fact  that 
U.S.  national  security  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  Namibia,  which  has  become 
the  focus  of  the  global  East-West 
struggle.  South  West  Africa,  which  is 
generally  referred  to  as  Namibia,  has 
the  largest  uranium  mine  in  the  world, 
and  vast  mineral  resources  such  as 
tin,    lead,    zinc,    and    many 


the  drain  on  U.S.  resources  being 
made  by  the  United  Nations  each  year. 
American  taxpayers  have  provided 
more  than  $10  billion  for  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated 
agencies  since  1964.  Each  year,  the 
United  Nations  asks  for  more  money, 
and  hard-earned  U.S.  tax  dollars  are 
being  pumped  into  the  United  Nations 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  $1  billion  each 
year  at  present. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Allan  Brownfeld,  the  United  Na- 
tions uses  substantial  amounts  of  this 
money  to  help  finance  such  terrorist 
groups  as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization (PLO)  and  the  South  West 
Africa  Peoples  Organization 

(SWAPO),  as  well  as  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  (ANC).  Each  of  these 
groups  has  been  repeatedly  identified 
by  intelligence  agencies  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world  as  a  pro- 
Soviet,  anti-American  terrorist  organi- 
zation exercising  a  kind  of  internation- 
al 'lynch  law"  to  destabilize  and  de- 
stroy the  pro-Western  governments  of 
friendly  neighbors.  In  each  instance, 
the  ill-concealed  hand  of  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  seen  providing  military 
advisers,  arms,  training,  and  equip- 
ment for  these  terrorist  groups. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly,  once 
described  by  a  leading  Washington 
Post  columnist  as  an  "institutional 
outrage,"  a  "moral  swamp,"  "that  op- 
erates much  of  the  time  by  the  mob 
rule  of  the  Third  World  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviet-bloc,"  has  grant- 
ed permanent  observer  status  to 
SWAPO,  PLO.  and  several  other  pro- 
Soviet  terrorist  organizations.  These 
organizations  receive  financial  support 
from  the  United  Nations,  and  main- 
tain independent  offices  in  New  York 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  to  carry 
on  their  terrorist  propaganda  and  plan 
their  terrorist  activities.  And  U.S.  tax- 
payers are  providing  25  percent  of  the 
money  to  subsidize  these  Soviet-spon- 
sored terrorist  campaigns. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  calls  to  our  attention 
that  in  Southern  Africa.  SWAPO  is 


others.  It  is  a  major  source  of  industri- 
al and  gem  diamonds,  and  some  geolo- 
gist think  it  may  have  as  much  oil  and 
gas  as  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  addi- 
tion, Namibia  has  deepwater  ports  ca- 
pable of  harboring  the  Soviet  nuclear 
submarine  fleet  in  a  much  improve  po- 
sition to  bisect  the  oil  and  mineral  life- 
line from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Apparently  the  military  strategies  in 
the  Kremlin  have  selected  Namibia  as 
the  Southern  Africa  gateway  for  fur- 
ther Soviet  empire  expansionism  in 
the  Soviet  mineral  "resource  war"  to 
control  the  sources  of  such  stragetic 
minerals  as  chrome,  the  platinum 
group,  iridium,  vanadium,  and  others 
which  are  critical  to  the  U.S.  national 
defense  industrial  base.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  Soviets  have  proclaimed  for 
years  that  if  they  can  control  the  min- 
erals from  the  Southern  Africa  area, 
they  can  bring  the  NATO  countries 
and  the  United  States  to  their  knees  in 
a  matter  of  weeks,  because  of  their  de- 
pendence on  these  vital  minerals  to 
fuel  the  industrial  activities  which 
provide  not  only  our  national  defense, 
but  most  of  the  defense  materials  for 
the  Free  world.  In  short.  SWAPO  con- 
trol of  Namibia  will  subject  the  United 
States  to  the  risk  of  Soviet  blackmail. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviets 
expect  to  sell  us  the  rope  with  which 
we  will  hang  ourselves.  By  allowing 
the  United  Nations  to  use  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars to  finance  pro-Soviet  terrorist 
groups  bent  on  denying  the  U.S.  access 
to  vital  strategic  minerals,  we  are  com- 
mitting slow-motion  suicide.  We  are 
contributing  to  our  own  destruction.  I 
recommend ,  the  following  article  to 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  to  all  Americans  whose 
personal  safety  is  being  put  at  risk  by 
our  continued  and  foolish  support  of  a 
United  Nations  which  has  become  an 
enemy  of  the  people  of  our  coimtry. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Inquirer,  June  24, 
1983] 

U.N.;  A  Dream  That  Failed 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

It  Is  becoming  clear  to  more  and  more 
Americans,  and  others  in  the  Western 
world,  that  the  United  Nations  is  clearly  a 
dream  that  failed. 

Why  otherwise  intelligent  and  worldly 
men  believed  that  a  lasting  peace  could 
truly  be  achieved  by  establishing  a  world  or- 
ganization—including in  membership  the 
very  states  which  were  most  threatening  to 
the  peace— is  difficult  to  understand.  Other 
men  with  that  same  dream  created  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  ended  in  the  devasta- 
tion of  World  War  II. 

The  record  of  the  U.N.  ever  since  its  cre- 
ation should  convince  anyone  not  blind  to 
reality  that  the  primary  hope  for  the  orga- 
nization—that it  would  preserve  the  peace- 
was  simply  a  twentieth  century  form  of  al- 
chemy. 

According  to  Article  Four  of  the  Charter 
of  the  U.N.,  "Membership  in  the  U.N.  is 
open  to  all  peace-loving  states  which  accept 
the  obligations  contained  in  the  present 
Charter  .  .  ." 

Communist  China  was  condemned  by  the 
U.N.  for  its  aggressive  role  in  Korea.  The 
U.N.  even  went  to  war  to  protect  South 
Korea  against  Communist  aggression.  Yet, 
by  changing  the  definition  found  in  Article 
Four  to  include  Communist  China  in  the 
U.N.,  that  body  has  shown  that  its  own 
charter  is  irrelevant  to  its  real  operating 
procedures.  It  has  now  embraced  the  con- 
cept of  "universality,"  a  phrase  not  found  in 
the  Charter,  rather  than  the  concept  of 
"peace-loving."  which  is  specifically  set 
forth. 

The  U.N.  version  of  "university."  however, 
is  quite  selective.  Israel  has  been  expelled 
from  a  number  of  U.N.  bodies.  Taiwan  was 
expelled  from  the  U.N.  itself.  South  Africa 
is  not  permitted  to  take  its  seat  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly— although  South  Africa  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  U.N.  Where  was 
"universality"  when  the  U.N.  placed  an  em- 
bargo against  Rhodesia— although  it  was 
not  guilty  of  invading  the  territory  of  any 
other  sovereign  state? 

Beyond  this,  the  U.N.  was  silent  as  free- 
dom was  destroyed  in  country  after  country. 
When  the  people  of  Hungary  rose  up  in 
1956  against  Soviet  oppression,  the  U.N.  did 
nothing.  When  the  Communists  built  the 
Berlin  Wall  in  violation  of  international  law 
and  of  the  U.N.  Charter  iUelf.  the  U.N.  did 
nothing.  Czechoslovakia  rose  up  against  its 
Communist  government  and  the  U.N.  re- 
mained silent. 

In  June.  1963,  the  U.N.  accepted  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  government  the  Soviet 
Union  had  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  Hungary.  Discussing  this  action,  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations  de- 
clared: '"The  approval  of  the  credentials  of 
the  Kadar  regime  by  the  U.N.  Credentials 
Committee  will  come  as  a  great  shock  to  the 
people  of  Hungary  and  other  captive  na- 
tions. The  absence  of  any  attempt  to  chal- 
lenge the  legitimacy  of  the  representatives 
appointed  by  a  regime  the  U.N.  has  branded 
as  one  established  by  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention will,  we  feel,  be  viewed  as  proof  that 
to  all  practical  purposes  the  question  of 
Hungary  has  been  dropped,  as  proof  that 
sheer  expediency  and  not  principle  deter- 
mines the  policies."  At  the  present  time  the 
U.N.  remains  silent  about  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  and  its  use  of  chemical 
warfare  against  the  innocent  people  of  that 
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country.  The  U.N.  has.  for  almost  a  decade, 
been  deeply  Involved  in  supporting  and  pro- 
moting international  terrorism.  This  atti- 
tude became  clear  in  January.  1975  when 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  permit- 
ted the  Vietcong  to  open  an  office  in 
Geneva.  The  Vietcong's  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  was  authorized  by  the 
Swiss  Government  at  Mr.  Waldheim's  re- 
quest to  establish  an  office  at  the  U.N.'s 
Geneva  headquarters  for  contacts  with 
world  organizations  and  agencies  there. 
Later.  Yasir  Arafat,  carrying  a  gun.  was  wel- 
comed to  speak  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Today  U.N.  refugee  camps  are  being  used 
by  terrorist  groups  such  as  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO>.  the  South 
West  Africa  Organization  (SWAPO)  and  the 
African  National  Congress  (ANC). 

In  southern  Africa,  SWAPO  is  recognized 
by  the  U.N.  as  the  sole  and  authentic"  rep- 
resentative of  the  Namibian  people,  even 
though  there  are  some  45  political  parties  in 
Namibia.  SWAPO.  of  course,  if  financed  and 
trained  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Cuban 
and  Eastern  European  surrogates.  The  U.N. 
and  its  specialized  agencies  have  allocated 
$40  million  to  SWAPO  for  U.N.  programs 
begun  between  1977  and  1981  and  new  pro- 
grams slated  for  the  1982-86  period.  Among 
these  is  the  SWAPO-controlled  Institute  for 
Namibia,  located  in  Zambia.  Between  1977 
and  1981.  about  $1  million  a  year  in  U.N. 
funds  went  to  finance  the  Institute.  In  1982 
several  U.N.  member  nations  pledged  an  ad- 
ditional $2  million.  The  U.S.  pledge  of 
$500,000  for  1982  was  by  far  the  largest. 

Why  has  the  U.S.  continued  to  pay  one 
fourth  of  the  bills  of  an  organization  which 
works  against  our  interests  and  those  of 
peace— and  which  gives  Moscow  three  votes 
to  our  one?  Professor  John  Roche  recently 
declared:  'To  put  it  bluntly,  the  U.N.  has 
been  taken  over  by  a  coalition  of  anti-demo- 
cratic nations  .  .  .  The  last  time  I  looked  the 
U.S.  was  putting  in  about  a  quarter  of  the 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  choice  of  loca- 
tion and  other  perks.  Now  I  don  t  like  anti- 
democratic organizations,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  their  existence— so  long  as  I  don't 
pay  for  their  fun  and  games."» 


LABELING  OF  FROZEN  CHEESE 
PIZZAS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  applaud  the  actions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
the  labeling  of  frozen  cheese  pizzas. 
The  American  consumer  is  entitled  to 
know  precisely  what  contents  are  in- 
cluded in  the  food  he  or  she  pur- 
chases. Prior  to  the  issuance  of  these 
regulations,  the  use  of  imitation 
cheese  and  cheese  substitutes  in 
frozen  pizzas  did  not  conform  to  those 
standards.  I  have  pressed  the  Depart- 
ment to  implement  regulations  similar 
to  those  proposed  in  New  York  and  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  they  have  now 
done  so. 

These  new  regulations  will  require 
the  manufacturer  of  frozen  pizzas  to 
indicate  when  a  cheese  substitute  of 
equal  nutritional  value  is  used  in  the 
pizza  by  labeling  it  as  "substitute" 
cheese,  and  when  a  less  nutritious  sub- 
stitute is  used  by  labeling  it  as  "imita- 
tion." It  is  my  hope  that  this  action 
will  enable  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  to  make  a  better  informed 
choice  when  purchasing  food  for  their 
families.  This  is  truly  a  change  whose 
time  has  come.« 


IMI 


THE  COAST  GUARDS  193D 
BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  4.  1983.  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  will  celebrate  its  193d  birthday. 
Charged  with  maritime  law  enforce- 
ment and  protection  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty at  sea.  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
a  vital  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  times  of  peace  and 
has  served  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
times  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  coast- 
guardsman.  I  know  full  well  how  seri- 
ous and  difficult  is  the  task  the  Coast 
Guard  faces.  As  an  Alaskan  growing 
up  in  Ketchikan.  I  know  firsthand 
how  all-important  the  Coast  Guard  is 
to  people  whose  lives  are  oriented  to 
the  sea.  Their  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions have  meant  survival  to  thou- 
sands of  Alaskans  and  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  congratulate  the  Coast  Guard  on  a 
job  well  done  and  wish  it  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day.* 


dream"  speech,  I  again  reflect  upon 
the  great  contribution  he  made  to  all 
our  lives.  He  helped  bring  us  together; 
by  his  good  and  highly  moral  example, 
he  showed  us  the  way  to  brotherhood. 
Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  whom  all 
Americans  can  be  proud.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  S. 
400  to  honor  this  great  American  and 
to  help  keep  his  dream  alive.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.. 
DAY.  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  today  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  400.  which  designates  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  as  a  national  holiday.  The  passage 
of  a  similar  bill  by  the  House  on 
August  2  was  a  welcome  development. 
I  support  S.  400  because  of  my  pro- 
found desire  to  see  Dr.  King's  dream 
become  a  reality.  I  have  reviewed  all 
the  arguments  for  and  against  this  leg- 
islation, and  concluded  that  support 
for  S.  400  is  the  logical  and  moral 
choice. 

Since  Dr.  Kings  assassination,  we 
Americans  have  endured  15  years  of 
painful  and  harmful  divisions  among 
ourselves.  A  national  holiday  in  honor 
of  a  great  leader  who  dedicated  him- 
self to  joining  people  together  could 
help  us  heal  many  of  those  divisions. 
It  would  encourage  us  to  reflect  and 
act  with  renewed  dedication  to  further 
the  fundamental  American  ideals  of 
equality,  justice,  and  brotherhood. 

We  should  not  ignore  the  special 
meaning  such  a  day  would  have  for 
black  people,  either.  There  is  a  very 
emotional  and  very  human  side  to  our 
decision  to  designate  a  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Day.  This  day  would  mark 
our  national  commitment  to  racial 
equality  in  a  way  that  would  touch  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  in  a  very  specific 
way,  in  a  way,  I  daresay,  that  all  our 
legislation  and  court  decisions  do  not 
and  cannot. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  King  was  not  just 
a  great  man.  but  also  a  good  man. 
Every    time    I    hear    his    "I    have    a 


A  PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  ON 
NUCLEAR  POWER 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  constitutent  of  mine  from 
Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  recently  won  the 
Civitan's  Great  Southwest  District 
1982-83  Citizenship  EJssay  Contest 
with  an  essay  entitled  "On  Nuclear 
Power  in  America's  Future."  Mr. 
Andrew  Norrls  Carpenter  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  scholarship  and  very 
fine  review  of  a  highly  complex  issue. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

On  Nuclear  Powek  in  America's  Future 

Nuclear  power  has  been  heralded  as  the 
shining  hope  for  America's  energy  future. 
In  1973.  the  now  defunct  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  stated  that  by  the  year  2000 
the  United  States  could  produce  over  fifty 
percent  of  its  electricity  and  one-quarter  of 
all  its  energy  by  nuclear  energy.  However, 
recent  studies  have  concluded  that  nuclear 
power  is  uneconomical  and  unnecessary  for 
the  United  States.  This  essay  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  the  important  question  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy's role  in  our  nation's  future. 

People  like  to  believe  that  problems  are 
simple  and  easily  solved.  Unfortunately,  this 
rationale  is  not  valid.  Problems  often  have 
multiple  causes,  multiple  results,  and  multi- 
ple solutions.  Solving  a  problem  involves 
taking  the  course  of  action  that  will  be  the 
most  l)eneficial  for  all  interests  involved- 
social,  political,  economic,  and  ecological. 
The  problem  of  our  nation's  energy  future 
is  no  different.  The  general  welfare  of  our 
nation— indeed,  the  stability  of  the  world- 
depends  on  the  availaibility  of  economical 
and  reliable  sources  of  energy.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  United  States  is  running  out  of  the 
high-quality  energy  it  has  been  using:  there 
is  a  genuine  energy  problem  that  our  coun- 
try will  have  to  face  in  order  to  survive.  The 
most  optimistic  projections  give  us  only  a 
few  hundred  years  of  recoverable  fossil  fuels 
to  use.  Yet.  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal  ac- 
count for  ninety  percent  of  our  nation's 
energy  use.  Clearly,  something  must  be 
done.  Nuclear  power  certainly  looks  like  a 
solution  to  our  energy  problem.  Nuclear  fis- 
sion produces  electricity— at  the  rate  of 
139.000.000  kilocalories  per  kilogram  of 
fuel— that  can  be  used  for  much  of  what 
fossil  fuels  do  today.  Electricity  cannot  only 
heat  our  homes  and  run  our  electrical  appli- 
ances, but  can  also  form  hydrogen  gas  out 
of  water  that  would  drive  our  cars.  Nuclear 
fission's  technology  is  well-developed,  and 
breeder  reactors  can  extend  the  useful  sup- 
plies of  uranium-235  almost  indefinitely. 
There  have  been  no  major  nuclear  t)ower  ac- 
cidents, and  we  are  finding  methods  of  con- 
tainment and  detoxification  of  nuclear 
wastes.  We  have  invested  150  billion  dollars 
in  nuclear  energy,  and  it  seems  that  even 


safer  nuclear  fusion  can  be  commercially  de- 
veloped within  the  next  fifty  years.  Al- 
though nuclear  power  presently  produces 
only  three  percent  of  our  nation's  energy, 
we  can  clearly  rely  on  nuclear  power  to  take 
a  leading  role  in  America's  energy  future. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  nu- 
clear power  can  take  a  dominant  role  in  our 
energy  future,  but  whether  nuclear  energy 
should  take  a  leading  role  in  it.  It  is  clear 
that  a  major  energy  transition  of  some  kind 
is  inevitable.  There  is  simply  no  way  that  we 
can  maintain  our  present  life  style  without 
developing  new  sources  of  energy.  We  have 
already  seen  that  nuclear  energy  can 
become  this  new  source  of  energy.  However, 
we  have  not  acknowledged  the  Paustian  bar- 
gain that  we  strike  by  doing  this. 

The  issue  is  not  merely  technical,  but 
technical,  social,  and  moral.  Our  nuclear 
fires  have  the  potential  to  be  extremely  de- 
structive as  well  as  beneficial.  Although  a 
fission  reactor  cannot  explode  like  an 
atomic  bomb,  it  can  blow  up  like  a  steam 
boiler  because  of  the  high  pressures  in- 
volved in  the  cooling  and  containment  sys- 
tems. A  large-scale  nuclear  accident  would 
be  devastating:  radioactive  materials  would 
be  released  into  the  environment  that  could 
kill  or  injure  thousands  of  people  and  con- 
taminate large  amounts  of  land  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Furthermore,  spent  nuclear 
fuel  can  be  used  to  produce  nuclear  explo- 
sives or  used  as  a  toxin  by  terrorists.  The 
technology  for  protecting  ourselves  from 
the  radioactive  waste  is  not  developed 
enough  to  say  that  we  will  find  a  safe  solu- 
tion; our  descendants  may  have  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  a  way  that  we  do  not  like  to 
think  about.  Spreading  nuclear  technology 
around  the  world  runs  the  risk  of  allowing 
unstable  governments  to  gain  the  technolo- 
gy to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  However,  it 
is  believed  that  we  can  make  nuclear  power 
safe  and  reliable— at  a  great  cost.  We  can 
defend  our  present  lifestyle,  but  we  must 
decide  if  our  present  lifestyle  is  worth  pro- 
tecting. 

America  is  not  only  the  world's  largest 
energy  user;  it  is  the  largest  energy  waster. 
Eighty-five  to  ninety  percent  of  the  energy 
used  in  America  could  easily  be  saved  if  a 
more  energy-efficient  lifestyle  were  institut- 
ed. When  one  hears  about  the  environmen- 
tal movement,  one  thinks  of  having  to  make 
unbearable  sacrifices.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  The  overall  quality  of  life  is  the  same 
or  higher  in  Japan  and  most  of  the  Western 
European  nations  than  it  Is  in  America,  yet 
those  people  use  only  one-half  to  one-third 
the  energy  per  person  as  we  do.  Americans 
waste  more  fossil  fuel  than  is  used  by  two- 
third  of  the  world's  population:  more  energy 
is  spent  on  American  air-conditioning  than 
is  used  in  all  of  China.  Conserving  energy 
may  simply  mean  not  using  a  5,000  pound 
automobile  to  drive  one-half  mile  for  a  six- 
pack  of  beer,  beer  that  will  be  drunk  in 
energy-inefficient  homes,  and  out  of  cans 
that  will  be  thrown  away.  Conserving 
energy  means  understanding  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics  and  their  implications.  We 
must  Uke  into  account  the  entire  cost  of  an 
energy  source,  not  simply  the  initial  cost.  It 
does  not  take  unjust  sacrifices.  It  only  takes 
thought.  Why  use  fossil  fuels  that  must  be 
extracted,  processed,  transported,  converted 
to  electricity  at  a  power  plant,  and  transmit- 
ted simply  to  heat  a  home.  We  can  wear 
warmer  clothing  and  build  houses  that  take 
advantage  of  the  great  influx  of  solar  radi- 
ation that  reaches  all  of  us  every  day.  Why 
build  monumenU  to  energy  waste  such  as 
the  110-story  World  Trade  Center  in  Man- 


hattan, which  uses  as  much  electricity  each 
year  as  a  city  of  100,000  persons?  Why  build 
glass  buildings  where  not  a  single  window- 
can  open  and  whose  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems must  operate  24  hours  a  day.  seven 
days  a  week?  The  basic  principle  of  ecology 
is  that  everything  and  everybody  are  all 
interconnected. 

I  feel  that  America's  future  does  not  lie  in 
ignoring  this  fact,  but  by  accepting  it.  If  we 
do  not,  the  quality  and  stability  of  life  on 
our  planet  will  surely  be  degraded.  I  am  an 
optimistic  person:  I  believe  that  Americans 
will  operate  with  the  same  principles  that 
our  nation  was  founded  on— reason  and 
forebearance,  and  that  we  will  be  willing  to 
give  up  a  few  things  and  change  patterns  of 
our  lives  in  order  to  prevent  a  continuing 
decrease  in  freedom  and  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  all. 

Therefore,  1  say  that  America's  future 
does  not  depend  on  nuclear  power  to  main- 
tain our  present  lifestyle  at  great  political, 
moral,  and  ecologic  costs,  but  lies  in  living 
with  nature  and  ourselves.  Nuclear  power 
may  play  a  role  in  our  transition  to  such  a 
sustainable  earth  society,  but  nuclear 
power— and  the  values  it  represents— alone 
is  not  the  answer.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  FRED  B.  BURKE 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  life 
and  work  of  Fred  B.  Burke,  who  for 
the  last  20  years  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  this  Nation's  public 
transportation  policy.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  many  other  Senators  who 
came  to  know  and  respect  his  labor  on 
behalf  of  public  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rare  indeed  that 
one  individual  can  have  the  influence 
on  a  major  area  of  public  policy  that 
Fred  Burke  has  had  on  Federal  mass 
transit  policy.  That  is  a  measure  of  his 
unusual  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion. 

Fred  Burke  was  born  on  February  4, 
1930  in  Ionia,  Mich.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
and  served  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  commissioner  in  the  Michi- 
gan State  Highway  Department.  Fred 
was  a  son  of  whom  his  home  State 
could  be  proud. 

After  serving  his  country  for  2  years 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  Fred  Burke  came  to 
Washington  in  1958.  My  predecessor. 
Senator  Phillip  Hart,  recognized  Fred 
Burke's  ability  and  asked  Fred  to  serve 
as  his  campaign  director  in  elections  of 
1958  and  1964.  As  a  key  member  of 
Phil  Hart's  staff  for  7  years,  Fred 
Burke  came  to  understand  and  love 
the  workings  of  the  Senate. 

In  1965,  Fred  moved  on  to  a  high 
management  position  during  the  excit- 
ing early  years  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  and  rose  eventual- 
ly to  become  the  Commission's  Alter- 
nate Federal  Cochairman.  He  later 
served  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

In  1969,  he  founded  Fred  B.  Burke, 
Inc.,  as  a  transportation  consulting 
firm,  and  over  the  next  14  years  he 


became  the  driving  force  that  turned 
fragmented  support  for  public  trans- 
portation into  an  effective  nationwide 
coalition.  Fred  Burke  possessed  a 
unique  ability  to  form  trauisportation 
legislation  that  would  fairly  and  equi- 
tably distribute  Federal  assistance.  Be- 
cause of  his  work.  Congress  was  able 
to  strike  a  delicate  balance  between 
the  demands  of  urban  areas  and  rural 
areas,  between  the  needs  of  bus  and 
rail  systems,  and  between  the  interests 
of  established  transit  systems  and  new 
agencies.  Because  Fred  was  able  to 
create  such  a  balance.  Congress  was 
able  to  provide  significantly  increased 
Federal  assistance  to  mass  transit 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  chapel  of  one 
American  college  has  a  bronze  plaque 
that  reads:  'Never  take  your  college  zs 
a  matter  of  course,  because  many 
people  whom  you  may  never  know 
anything  about  have  broken  hearts  to 
get  it  for  you."  Perhaps  a  similar 
thought  could  be  addressed  to  those 
who  depend  upon  public  transporta- 
tion—the elderly  who  rely  on  it  for 
mobility,  the  poor  who  need  it  for 
access  to  jobs,  the  residents  of  large 
cities  that  would  be  unlivable  without 
it,  as  well  as  the  residents  of  many 
smaller  communities  that  are  also 
served  by  public  transportation.  Liter- 
ally millions  of  people  who  may  never 
hear  the  name  of  Fred  B.  Burke  will 
benefit  for  decades  to  come  from  his 
efforts. 

The  many  who  do  know  his  name, 
know  that  Fred  Burke  gave  much  of 
himself  so  that  the  Nation  could  have 
stronger  public  transit.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  major  public  transit 
legislation  was  moving  through  Con- 
gress. His  skill  and  determination  did 
much  to  make  that  legislation  success- 
ful. His  efforts  were  also  taking  a  far 
larger  toll  on  his  body  than  most  of  us 
realized. 

Fred  B.  Burke,  who  has  been  called 
the  ultimate  civil  servant,  made  a 
major  contribution  to  his  country.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  speak 
not  only  for  myself  but  for  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  when  I  express  pro- 
found gratitude  for  his  life  and  sympa- 
thy to  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
a  Washington  Post  article  of  June  14. 
1983  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Transit's  Pred  Bitrke.  Ultimate  Civil 
Servant 

It  became  obvious  at  Fred  B.  Burke's  fu- 
neral Friday  night  why  he  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful at  what  he  did.  which  was  to  put  to- 
gether the  government  programs  that  saved 
mass  transit. 

Everyone  who  counts  was  there:  the  key 
staff  members  from  the  key  committees  on 
Capitol  Hill,  some  big  wheels  from  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  close  friends  from 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion and  the  American  Public  Transit  Asso- 
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ciation.  and  representatives  from  big  sys- 
tems like  New  York  s  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  and  Washington  s  Metro. 

Even  Walter  Bierwagen.  a  gentle  intellec- 
tual who  rose  from  representing  bus  drivers 
In  the  old  DC.  Transit  System  Inc.  to 
become  an  international  vice  president  in 
the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  showed  up 
in  a  wheelchair  while  still  recovering  from  a 
severe  stroke. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Burke  was 
that  he  understood  all  of  those  competing 
interests— authorizing  committees  and  ap- 
propriating committees,  labor  and  manage- 
ment, big  city  pols  and  their  sometimes  po- 
litically difficult  transit  authorities— and 
could  talk  to  them  all  without  losing  the 
trust  of  any. 

Burke  invented  legislative  formulas  that 
would  work  politically.  Federal  transit 
money  over  the  years  has  been  limited,  with 
many  cities  competing  for  grants  from  the 
same  pot.  All  of  them  were  clients  of  FYed 
B.  Burke  Inc. 

The  transit  community  is  no  different 
from  many  other  interesU  in  Washington: 
its  members  share  the  love  of  federal 
money.  They  have  conflicting  goals,  ranging 
from  labor  protections  (which  unions  want 
and  managements  don't)  to  allocation  for- 
mulas that  favor  little  cities  over  big.  or  vice 
versa.  Somebody  has  to  bring  it  together, 
and  that  somebody  isn't  always  officially  in 
the  government.  Fred  Burke  was  one  of 
those  somebodies,  a  former  federal  official 
turned  consultant,  but  the  ultimate  civil 
servant. 

The  heart  ailment  that  claimed  Burke  at 
53  had  been  a  major  problem  in  recent 
months.  When  he  should  have  been  taking 
it  easy,  he  worked  furiously  on  Capitol  Hill 
during  last  December's  lame-duck  session  to 
protect  transit  interests  in  the  legislation 
that  increased  the  federal  gasoline  tax. 

He  helped  write  the  deal  that  created,  for 
the  first  time,  a  federal  trust  fund  for  tran- 
sit programs  similar  to  the  one  "the  high- 
way guys."  as  he  called  them,  have  had 
since  1956. 

Then,  when  part  of  that  deal  began  to 
come  unglued  after  former  transportation 
secretary  Drew  Lewis  left  town  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  began  to 
rewrite  history  in  the  new  Reagan  budget. 
Burke  went  back  to  the  hill  to  sort  it  out. 

He  was  at  least  moderately  successful.  A 
newcomer  to  trar\sit  matters  at  OMB  was 
asked  recently  how  the  program  was  going 
and  he  replied.  Well,  there's  this  Fred 
Burke  problem. "  He  meant  that,  for  the 
OMB's  point  of  view,  it  wasn't  going  very 
well  at  all. 

As  Friday  evening  wore  on.  as  condolences 
were  expressed  to  family  meml>ers.  as  the 
mood  lightened  a  bit.  labor  began  to  talk  to 
management;  appropriations  had  a  few 
words  with  authorization,  reporters  trolled. 
Government  works  that  way  in  Washington, 
and  Fred  Burke  understood  that  better  than 
anyone.* 


POOR  SHOPPERS  AT  THE 
PENTAGON 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Arkansas  Gazette  commented 
on  the  enormous  prices  being  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  for  Defense  Department 
tools  and  spare  parts. 

The  Gazette  suggested  that  the  Sec- 
retary's nickname  be  changed  from 
•Cap  the  Knife"  to  "Caspar  the  Claw 
Hammer"  because  his  buyers  at  the 


Pentagon  have  been  buying  claw  ham- 
mers for  $435  each. 

I  commend  the  Gazette's  editorial  to 
my  coUegues  and  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Poor  Shoppers  at  the  Pentagon 

The  fate  of  John  Henry,  the  legendary 
gandy-dancer  in  the  powerful  folk  ballad, 
should  be  administered  to  the  Pentagon's 
purchasing  procedures.  "He  died  with  the 
hammer  in  his  hand.  Lord.  He  died  with  the 
hammer  in  his  hand." 

Recent  audits  of  the  Pentagon's  purchas- 
ing procedures  turned  up  some  interesting 
transactions.  The  horror  stories  were  uncov- 
ered by  various  government  agencies  that 
decided  there  must  t)e  something  wrong 
with  the  way  the  Defense  Department  was 
running  its  procurement  system. 

One  group  discovered  the  Department  was 
paying  $185  each  for  post  tips— apparently 
the  kind  that  might  be  on  the  legs  of  a 
kitchen  chair— that  contained  14  cents 
worth  of  plastic.  Half-inch  screws  were 
billed  at  $9.47  each  and  a  12-foot  measuring 
tape  of  the  kind  that  might  be  found  in  any 
carpenter's  tool  chest  cost  the  government 
$437.  Gould  Simulation  Systems.  Inc..  of 
Melville.  N.Y..  charged  the  Navy  $436  for  a 
sledge  hammer  and  $435  for  a  claw  hammer. 

In  slightly  larger  deals,  the  Navy  Iwught 
$80,284  worth  of  spare  parts  for  flight  simu- 
lators but.  with  no  more  attention  than  a 
grocery  shopper  would  give  to  selecting  a 
head  of  lettuce,  it  could  have  bought  the 
same  parts  for  $3,638.  The  Air  Force  spent 
$3.2  million  for  parts  worth  $883,000 

Auditors  have  turned  up  hundreds  of  pur- 
chases that  could  have  been  made  (with 
considerable  savings)  at  the  Wal-Mart  or 
Target  stores.  In  cases  of  specialized  parts 
not  normally  available  to  off-the-shelf  shop- 
pers, there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  the 
purchasing  officials  haggled  over  prices. 

When  the  story  began  to  emerge,  the 
Navy  fired  an  officer  at  the  Orlando.  Pla.. 
naval  center  and  reprimanded  the  com- 
manding officer  and  a  civilian  purchasing 
agent. 

Corrective  action  at  one  little  naval  center 
is  meaningless.  Defense  Department  suppli- 
ers from  Florida  to  California  know  the 
price  of  hammers. 

Measuring  tapes  and  spare  parts  are  like 
'crumbs  from  the  table"  in  the  Defense  De- 
partments purchases.  The  real  horror  sto- 
ries are  to  be  found  in  the  planes,  tanks, 
trucks,  ships,  and  missiles  that  come  in  at 
twice  the  price  originally  estimated.  In  a 
military  budget  that  exceeds  $200  billion, 
the  opportunities  are  abundant. 

One  little  problem  is  that  public  percep- 
tion is  blunted  by  numbers  that  are  beyond 
comprehension.  When  a  plane  that  was  sup- 
posed to  cost  $18  million  comes  in  with  a  de- 
livered price  of  $30  million,  the  garden-vari- 
ety citizen  may  not  give  the  deal  a  second 
thought.  He  hasn't  bought  an  airplane  re- 
cently and  has  no  idea  what  one  is  supposed 
to  cost;  he  does  know  the  price  of  a  claw 
hammer  or  a  half-inch  screw. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger was  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  he  was  known,  de- 
servedly, as  "Cap  the  Knife."  His  proclivity 
for  slashing  recommendations  for  food 
stamps  or  other  "social"  programs  obviously 
did  not  carry  over  to  his  current  job  as  sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Now  he  can  assure  us. 
with  a  straight  and  innocent  face,  there  is 
no  waste  in  the  Defense  Department.. We 


are  down  to  the  "muscle"  and  any  cut  in  ap- 
propriations or  even  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  increase  the  budget  by  the  full 
10  per  cent  (after  inflation)  recommended 
by  President  Reagan  would  be  a  disaster. 

The  solemn  assurance  that  there  is  "no 
waste"  in  defense  spending— and,  therefore, 
no  opportunity  to  tighten  up  the  budget- 
has  been  at)surd  to  the  macroanalyst  all 
along.  Now  the  price  of  hammers  has  re- 
vealed the  flaw  in  the  ridiculous  claim  in 
terms  anyone  can  understand. 

Some  months  ago.  President  Reagan  re- 
vealed his  grasp  of  problems  related  to  gov- 
ernment spending  and  redoubling  deficits 
when  he  cited  an  example  (perhaps  apocry- 
phal) of  a  food  stamp  recipient  who  collect- 
ed "Change"  from  a  grocery  purchase  and 
bought  a  t)ottle  of  gin. 

"That's  the  problem  right  there."  he  said. 

The  implication  was  that  if  we  could 
eliminate  the  gin  purchases  from  the  food 
stamp  program  we  would  solve  the  country's 
fiscal  problems. 

The  Defense  Department  budget  is  some 
$200  billion  larger  than  the  food  stamp 
budget.  Admittedly,  there  is  a  potential  for 
waste  in  all  government— or,  for  that 
matter,  private- spending.  The  opportunity 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  budget.  The 
recent  audits  have  shown  that  the  Defense 
Department  could  l)e  improved  with  more 
careful  spending.  We  could  not  balance  the 
budget  by  eliminating  waste  from  the  De- 
partment but  we  could  make  a  dent  in  the 
shortfall. 

Mr.  Weinl)erger  no  longer  deserves  the 
name  "Cap  the  Knife."  Those  who  deal  in 
such  matters  may  elect  to  call  him  "Caspar 
the  Claw  Hammer." 

When  the  Defense  Department  pays  $435 
for  a  hammer,  there  is  no  validity  to  the 
claim  that  waste  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  armed  forces. 

The  situation  would  be  improved  if  the 
present  no-bid  procedure  were  permitted  to 
"Die  with  a  hammer  in  its  hand."* 


WORKING  IN  SAN  QUENTIN  IS 
SAFER  THAN  PHARMACY 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know.  I  have  been  working 
for  quite  some  time  to  get  legislation 
making  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy  a  Federal 
offense.  In  an  effort  to  build  a  case  for 
this  legislation.  I  have  from  time  to 
time  placed  articles  in  the  Record 
pointing  out  why  this  legislation  is  so 
necessary. 

Recently,  an  article  came  across  my 
desk  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
compelling  stories  about  how  serious 
this  problem  has  become.  The  article, 
written  by  a  61-year-old  pharmacist 
from  San  Rafael.  Calif.,  tells  how  this 
man  feels  safer  dispensing  prescrip- 
tions at  the  San  Quentin  prison  than 
he  did  serving  the  general  public  from 
his  community  pharmacy.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  can  grasp  the  seriousness  of 
this  commentary.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves what  kind  of  society  have  we 
when  law  abiding  citizens  feel  safer  in 
prison  doing  their  life's  work  than  out 
in  the  community. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues take  a  moment  to  read  this 
amazing  story.  I  think  it  will  convince 
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many  that  the  problem  is  so  serious 
that  it  deserves  Federal  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  "Working  In  San  Quentin  Is 
Safer  Than  It  Used  To  Be  in  My  Own 
Store"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  placing  in 
the  Record,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  American 
Druggist  magazine  which  asks  the 
question  "Could  U.S.  Law  Make  Crime 
Worse?"  I  think  many  of  us  may  al- 
ready know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion but  I  believe  the  editor,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Siegelman.  makes  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  rational  argument  as  to  why 
the  pharmacy  robbery  legislation  is 
necessary  and  will  not  make  the  crime 
worse.  I  recommend  this  article  to  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  have  some 
questions  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  July 
1983    editorial    entitled,    "Could    U.S. 
Law  Make  Crime  Worse?"  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 
The  material  follows: 
[From  American  Druggist.  July  1983] 
•Working  in  San  Quentin  Is  Safer  Than  It 
Used  To  Be  in  My  Own  Store  " 
(By  Marianne  Wilson) 
Pharmacist  Elvus  Regalia.  61,  operated  a 
pharmacy  in  San  Rafael,  a  suburb  of  San 
Francisco,  for  25  years. 

Today,  he  is  one  of  two  full-time  pharma- 
cists working  at  Newmiller  Hospital,  located 
inside  San  Quentin.  maximum  security 
prison.  What's  more,  he  actually  feels  safer 
inside  the  prision  than  he  did  in  his  own 
store! 

Owning  the  San  Rafael  pharmacy  wasn't 
always  dangerous.  Mr.  Regalia,  a  soft- 
spoken  man,  looks  back  upon  those  days 
with  pleasure: 

"I  really  got  to  know  my  customers.  I 
would  recommend  things  to  them  and  they 
were  grateful  for  my  interest  and  advice. 
That  meant  a  lot  to  me.  It  was  more  than 
just  a  business." 

The  pharmacy  was  also  the  center  of  his 
family  life:  "My  wife  and  all  my  children 
helped  out.  We  enjoyed  working  together. 
We  all  put  in  long  hours,  but  the  business 
served  us  well.  I  got  a  lot  of  enjoyment  from 
that  store. 

"It  must  have  agreed  with  the  children  be- 
cause my  daughter,  who  is  a  nun,  is  director 
of  pharmacy  at  a  hospital  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. And  my  youngest  son  is  thinking  of 
entering  pharmacy  school  in  the  fall." 
prime  target 
Mr.  Regalia  doesn't  remember  exactly 
when  his  enjoyment  was  replaced  by  fear. 
But  his  pharmacy,  located  in  a  downtown 
medical  building,  suddenly  became  a  prime 
target  for  drug-hungry  criminals.  The 
owner  installed  ever  more  elaborate  burgla- 
ry systems,  but  they  didn't  help.  The  store 
was  broken  into  six  times,  and  Mr.  Regalia 
was  held-up  at  gun  point  three  other  times. 
All  were  drug-related  crimes. 

Though  his  family  became  increasinlgy 
concerned  for  his  safety.  Mr.  Regalia  was 
stubborn  and  refused  to  sell  the  business 
that  had  been  his  life's  work.  His  store  was 
robbed  yet  again,  but  this  time  the  scenario 
was  far  more  terrifying.  He  was  held  hos- 


tage at  gunpoint  for  over  three  hours. 
Today,  five  years  later.  Mr.  Regalia  remem- 
bers every  detail  of  his  harrowing  ordeal 
that  spring  day  in  1978: 

hostage 
"I  came  up  from  the  stockroom."  Mr.  Re- 
galia recalls,  "and  all  of  a  sudden  this  guy. 
who  had  been  in  the  store  for  awhile  but 
didn't  look  particularly  suspicious,  pulled 
out  a  gun.  He  forced  me  to  tie  up  my  sales- 
person and  the  one  customer  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  store.  Then  I  had  to  show  him 
where  all  the  drugs  were.  He  kept  warning 
me  that  he  had  a  full-clip'  in  his  gun  and 
that  he  would  blow  all  our  heads  off  if  he 
had  to.  He  consumed  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  hard  drugs.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand how  he  was  still  standing,  much  less 
talking,  after  all  that  he  took. " 

After  much  cajoling,  the  pharmacist  was 
able  to  convince  his  assailant  to  set  the 
other  two  hostages  free. 

"I  knew  that  the  customer  I  had  tied  up 
had  a  serious  heart  problem.  One  of  my 
greatest  fears  was  that  she  would  suffer  a 
heart  attack.  I  kept  telling  the  guy  that  if 
she  did  have  a  heart  attack  and  die.  he'd  be 
held  responsible  for  murder.  He  finally  let 
them  both  go. " 

By  this  time,  the  outside  of  Mr.  Regalia's 
pharmacy  was  awash  with  police,  concerned 
friends,  reporters  and  television  cameras. 
The  assailant  spoke  with  the  police  on  spe- 
cial phone  lines  they  had  set  up.  Inside.  Mr. 
Regalia  kept  his  cool. 

Preoccupied  with  the  police  outside  and 
the  pharmacist's  continuing  conversation, 
the  intruder  put  the  gun  down  on  a  counter. 
Mr.  Regalia  grabbed  it  and  ran  out  of  the 
store.  The  police  went  in  and  got  him. 

Mr.  Regalia  has  harsh  words  for  the  way 
in  which  the  legal  system  dealt  with  the 
criminal: 

"He  spent  seven  months  in  a  county  jail 
waiting  for  his  trial  to  come  up.  And  then, 
because  of  plea  bargaining,  he  got  out  with 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  he  report 
daily  to  a  drug  rehabilitation  unit  for  five 
months.  Five  months!  I  saw  how  many,  and 
what  type,  drugs  that  man  consumed  in  just 
three  hours.  There  was  no  way  he  could  be 
completely  rehabilitated  in  just  five 
months.  On  top  of  it  all.  he  had  a  previous 
conviction."" 

ONCE  more 
A  while  after  that  ordeal.  Mr.  Regalia"s 
store   was   again   burglarized.   It   was   New 
Year"s  Eve,  1980,  and  the  family  was  getting 
ready  to  have  a  party  when  the  call  came. 

"It  was  one  of  those  quick  in-and-out  type 
of  break-ins, "  Mr.  Regalia  says.  "They  got 
the  drugs  they  wanted  and  left.  The  robbers 
were  gone  by  the  time  police  arrived.  No  one 
was  ever  apprehended." 

That  break-in  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back.  For  his  own  safety  and 
sanity,  not  to  mention  his  family's,  Mr.  Re- 
galia sold  the  store. 

"It  was  a  hard  decision,  but  I  felt  I  was 
just  pushing  my  luck  the  longer  I  stayed. 
The  fund  and  enjoyment  had  long  gone  out 
of  the  business.  Every  time  someone  I  didn't 
know  walked  into  the  store,  I  would  think, 
this  is  it,  he's  going  to  be  the  one'.  And  at 
home,  whenever  the  phone  rang  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning,  I  would  say, 
'oh  no.  not  again'.  That's  no  way  to  live." 
financial  pressure 
"Even  with  insurance,  a  pharmacy  owner 
always  loses  out  when  there's  a  robbery  or 
break-in."  Mr.  Regalia  notes.  "Insurance 
doesn't  pay  for  everything.  Broken  window 
and    locks,    cleaning   and   sorting    out   the 


store— it  all  adds  up.  And  who  can  ever  re- 
member everything  that's  been  taken? 
There's  also  the  added  cost  of  all  that  lost 
time.  If  you  want  to  testify  at  the  trial,  you 
have  to  have  someone  take  your  place.  I  was 
being  nickeled  and  dimed  to  death  each 
time  there  was  a  break-in.  It  was  time  to  get 
out." 

Even  though  Mr.  Regalia  sold  his  business 
two  years  ago.  the  feisty  pharmacist  was  de- 
termined to  protest  against  a  legal  system 
that,  he  says,  "often  seems  to  have  more  re- 
spect of  the  rights  of  the  accused  than  the 
victim."  He  appeared  as  a  witness  last  year 
before  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Vic- 
tims of  Crime.  Mr.  Regalia  detailed  to  the 
committee  the  terror  that  had  changed  his 
life.  He  was  the  only  pharmacist  to  appear. 

As  an  aftermath,  he  was  chosen,  along 
with  five  other  committee  witnesses,  to 
attend  a  private  reception  in  the  White 
House  Rose  Garden.  Lois  Herrington.  chair- 
person of  the  Task  Force  and  currently  the 
U.S.  Assistant  Attorney  General  designee, 
recounted  the  personal  story  of  each  attend- 
ing witness  to  a  host  of  government  digni- 
taries including  President  Reagan  and  Vice 
President  Bush.  After  the  reception.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  chatted  individually  with  all 
the  witnesses. 

"It  was  pretty  thrilling,  going  to  Washing- 
ton and  meeting  the  president."  recalls  Mr. 
Regalia.  "But  the  important  thing  is  I'm 
now  more  hopeful  something  good  will  come 
out  of  all  that's  happened  not  only  to  me. 
but  to  the  countless  other  victims  of  crime." 

deterrents 

Mr.  Regalia  feels  legal  deterrents  are  the 
most  effective  crime  fighting  weapons.  He 
urges  all  pharmacy  owners  to  prosecute  rob- 
bers and  follow  through  on  all  pretrial  and 
trial  activity.  He  does  not  advocate,  howev- 
er, pharmacists  using  guns  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

The  former  pharmacy  owner  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  currently  proposed  pharmacy 
crime  legislation. 

"I  really  do  believe  that  if  the  robbery  or 
the  attempted  robbery  of  drugs  from  a 
pharmacy  was  a  Federal  crime,  many  would- 
be  criminals  would  stop  and  consider  what 
they  were  getting  themselves  into.  If  the 
crime  carried  with  it  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment, it  would  act  as  a  deterrent.  If  crimi- 
nals were  made  to  pay  a  bit  more  for  their 
crimes.  I  think  the  number  of  crimes  would 
decrease." 

In  the  two  years  since  Mr.  Regalia  sold  his 
pharmacy,  the  number  of  drug-related  phar- 
macy crimes  in  Marin  County  has  increased. 

SAN  quentin 

Describing  his  job  in  the  prison,  he  says: 
"The  lines  are  drawn  inside.  You  know  what 
to  expect,  and  that's  a  lot  easier  to  take 
than  the  surprise  element  I  had  to  face 
every  day  on  the  outside.  It  is  pretty  ironic 
that  I  ended  up  working  with  hardened 
criminals.  But  I'm  a  lot  less  vulnerable  to 
attack  behind  bars  than  I  was  behind  the 
counter." 

Helen  Regalia,  the  pharmacist's  wife, 
agrees  that  he  is  safer  behind  prison  walls. 
She  is  glad  that  her  son  seems  more  inter- 
ested in  hospital  pharmacy  than  he  does  in 
owning  a  drug  store. 

•"It's  sad  to  say.  but  pharmacists  are  just 
very  vulnerable  to  crime  these  days."  Mrs. 
Regalia  says.  ""At  least  hospitals  seems  a  bit 
safer."" 
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[Editorial] 

Could  U.S.  Law  Make  Crime  Worse? 

(By  Stanley  Siegelman) 

The  above  headline,  published  in  another 
pharmacy  magazine,  asks  an  intriguing 
question— one  that  deserves  an  answer.  It 
reflects  a  sentiment  that  emerged  at  a  hear- 
ing held  by  the  House  subcommittee  on 
crime. 

At  that  hearing,  subcommittee  chairman 
William  H.  Hughes  (D..  N.J.)  asserted  that  a 
Federal  law  which  addressed  itself  to  phar 
macy  crime  is  unnecessary,  because  existing 
law  (the  Hobbs  Act)  already  covers  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  same  time.  Rep.  Hughes  con- 
tended a  new  law  might  even  exacerbate 
pharmacists'  problems.  He  conceded  that 
the  U.S.  government  had  not  prosecuted 
many  robl)eries  under  the  Hobbs  Act.  which 
is  a  generically  worded  statute  against  vio- 
lence committed  by  organized  crime. 

Cobweljs  surround  the  40-year-old  Hobbs 
law.  It  has  atrophied  through  virtual  non- 
use.  Recommending  its  application  may  be 
likened  in  another  context  to  a  physician 
saying  vaguely  •Let's  try  an  antibacterial. " 
instead  of  saying  specifically  •Let's  try  cefa- 
clor." By  brandishing  Hobbs.  Mr.  Hughes 
raises  hob. 

Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde  (R.,  Ill),  sponsor  of 
H.R.  1255.  controlled  substances  robbery 
legislation,  calls  the  Hobbs  Act  a  statutory 
monkey  wrench— a  clumsy,  general-purpose 
statute  which  is  ill-suited  to  the  task  at 
hand. "  Asking  the  Justice  Dept.  to  pros- 
ecute under  that  Act.  he  says,  "is  like  asking 
a  skilled  mechanic  to  overhaul  an  entire 
automobile  engine  with  a  monkey  wrench." 

Rep.  Hyde's  automotive  metaphor  is  most 
apt.  "We  must  give  the  Justice  Department 
the  proper  tool  if  we  expect  Federal  pros- 
ecutors to  do  a  proper  job. "  he  explains. 
H.R.  1255  would  be  such  a  tool.  By  contrast, 
the  Hobbs  Act  is  rife  with  quirky  imperfec- 
tions—to the  extent  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  leery  about  invoking  it. 

The  answer  to  the  question-in-the-head- 
line.  then  is.  "no."  A  new  law  that  pointedly 
makes  drug-related  violence  against  phar- 
macies and  other  DEA  registranu  a  Federal 
crime  is  l>oth  desirable  and  necessary.  It 
would  not  make  the  situation  "worse  " 

How  much  worse  could  matters  get, 
anyway?  Reports  pouring  in  to  American 
Druggist  show  no  abatement  in  crimes 
against  pharmacies;  if  anything,  they  are 
more  numerous  and  more  vicious. 

The  cries  of  pharmacists  are  voices  in  the 
wilderness.  Few  outside  the  profession  ap- 
preciate the  trauma  of  l)eing  exposed  to  the 
daily  possibility  of  murder  at  the  hands  of 
drug-hungry  criminals. 

Even  those  officials  who  are  sympathetic 
do  not  seem  to  grasp  the  singularity  of  the 
pharmacists  plight.  James  Knapp.  deputy 
assistant  attorney  general  in  the  Justice  De- 
parlments  criminal  division,  for  example, 
sees  no  difference  between  an  assault  on  a 
drug  store  and  an  assault  on  a  grocery.  Most 
pharmacy  robberies,  he  said,  "are  indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  liquor  stores,  con 
venience   food   outlets,   or  service   stations 

He  misses  the  point.  Only  the  pharmacist 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  burden  of  dis- 
pensing controlled  substances.  Only  the 
pharmacist  has  become  the  target  of  a  sin- 
gularly malevolent  breed  of  specialized 
criminal.  Logic  and  equity  dictate  that  the 
pharmacist  be  protected  by  the  same  gov- 
ernment that  singled  him  (her)  out  for 
unique  responsibilities. 

U.S.  authorities  are  quick  to  prosecute 
community  pharmacists  for  infractions  of 


regulations  invoivirm  roniroUed  sul)stances. 
but  do  not  takt-  similar  punitive  action 
against  any  other  type  of  retailer— or 
against  criminals  who  hold  up  drug  stores. 
The  situation  smacks  strongly  of  nonjustice, 
if  not  injustice. 

Rep.  Hyde  sees  the  situation  with  excep- 
tional clarity.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hughes,  he 
says,  in  part:  'Pharmacists  do  not  desire 
merely  to  display  printed  cardboard  signs  in 
their  stores  (stating  the  pharmacy  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Hobbs  Act).  Cardboard  offers 
little  protection  from  flying  bullets.  Neither 
do  they  want  a  few  show"  Federal  prosecu- 
tions. 

"They  do  not  expect  Federal  authorities 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  every  con- 
trolled substances  robbery.  As  taxpayers, 
pharamacists  recognize  the  need  for  effi- 
cient use  of  Federal  resources. 

"What  pharmacists  do  want  is  some  con- 
sideration by  the  national  government.  .  .  . 
They  recognize  that  Federal  resources  are 
finite  and  that  Federal  jurisdiction  is  not  a 
panacea  to  their  problem.  They  do  believe, 
however,  that  .  .  .  our  FBI  and  DEA  agents 
are,  on  the  whole,  better  trained  and 
equipped  to  deal  with  some  of  these  diffi- 
cult cases. 

"Pharmacists  believe  that  some  criminals 
share  this  view  and  will  be  deterred  by  the 
prospect  of  Federal  prosecution,  even  if  the 
number  of  such  prosecutions  is  limited  .  .  . 

"In  short,  pharmacists  believe  that  Feder- 
al investigation  and  pro.secution  of  con- 
trolled substances  robberies  is  appropriate, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  there  are 
complexities  that  require  the  sophisticated 
resources  available  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  .  . 

•  In  the  last  Congress.  187  of  our  col 
leagues  co-sponsored  my  bill.  After  only 
three  months,  more  than  one  hundred  of 
our  colleagues  in  this  Congress  who  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  1255  believe  that  Federal 
controlled  substances  robbery  legislation 
will  help  protect  those  who  manufacture 
and  dispense  such  sut>stances.  The  Justice 
Department  agrees. 

■'How  can  we  refuse  even  to  consider  this 
legislation  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  in  view  of  a  very  clear  need,  and 
such  strong  support?" 

Well  said,  Mr.  Hyde!« 


RADIO  MARTI 


•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  concerns  of  the 
supporters  of  Radio  Marti  and  share 
their  dismay  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment has  so  successfully  kept  from  its 
people  basic  information  about  what  is 
happening  not  only  around  the  world 
but  in  Cuba  itself. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Radio 
Marti  is  the  answer. 

The  Voice  of  America,  it  seems  to 
me.  can  fill  the  role  meant  for  Radio 
Marti.  The  administration  may  want 
to  increase  broadcast  hours  of  VOA. 
raise  the  strength  of  its  signals  into 
Cuba,  or  adjust  the  content  of  its  pro- 
graming somewhat  to  meet  our  objec- 
tives toward  the  Cubans,  but  I  think 
we  should  take  advantage  of  the  recog- 
nized success  and  credibility  of  VOA 
rather  than  creating  what  could  be  a 
very  troublesome  issue  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 


I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Cuban 
Government  has  the  means  and  the 
will  to  interfere  with  American  broad- 
casts if  we  estabish  Radio  Marti.  We 
have  already  had  a  taste  of  the  power 
of  Cuba's  "megastation, "  which 
reaches  all  the  way  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Many  Arkansas  broadcasters  have 
spoken  to  me  about  this  matter,  and  it 
appears  that  several  stations  in  my 
State  would  be  affected  by  Cuban  jam- 
ming. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  against 
the  bill  to  establish  Radio  Marti  as  re- 
ported by  committee  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.* 


NATIONAL    NURSING    HOME    EM- 
PLOYEES WEEK  AUGUST  21-27 

•  Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  issues  in  this  country  today 
that  are  as  important  to  us  as  provid- 
ing services  and  care  for  our  elderly. 
And  no  aspect  of  this  care  is  more  im- 
portant than  in  nursing  homes. 

If  any  of  you  have  worked  in  a  nurs- 
ing home,  as  I  have,  even  for  1  day. 
you  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
problems  the  staff  faces  and  the  re- 
markable degree  of  dedication  to  the 
job  that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
stay  in  the  work. 

National  Nursing  Home  Employees 
Week  is  August  21-27,  and  I  think  it  is 
fitting  that  we  say  thank  you  to  the 
many  excellent  nursing  home  employ- 
ees nationwide  during  this  week. 
There  are  700.000  employees  who  pro- 
vide long-term  care  for  1.4  million 
Americans.  They  certainly  deserve  our 
recognition. 

By  1990  projections  show  that  we 
will  need  300,000  additional  nursing 
home  beds.  To  provide  the  care  for 
these  beds,  this  means  we  will  need  21 
percent  more  employees:  15,000  addi- 
tional persons  in  administration,  phy- 
sician services,  and  therapy.  14.000 
nurses;  18.000  licensed  practical 
nurses:  and  90.000  nurses  aides. 

We  are  becoming  an  aging  society, 
and  the  quality  of  our  employees 
largely  will  determine  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  elderly  who  need  long-term 
care.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  more 
people  over  65—11.7  percent— than 
teenagers— 11.3  percent.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  elderly  are  growing  twice  as 
fast  as  the  rest  of  the  population— by 
the  year  2020.  those  over  65  will  out- 
number teenagers  2  to  1. 

National  Nursing  Employees  Week  is 
an  appropriate  reminder  of  the  impor- 
tant contributions  employees  provide 
to  society.* 


MARXIST  REVOLUTIONARY  TER- 
RORISM IN  EL  SALVADOR: 
OVER  20,000  VICTIMS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
search done  for  my  remarks  was  made 
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available   to   me  by   the   Council   for 
Inter-American     Security.     I     thank 
them  for  their  help  in  preparing  my 
remarks, 
Marxist  Terrorism  in  El  Salvador:  Over 
20,000  Victims 

SUMMARir 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  press  has 
long  been  an  excellent  source  of  objec- 
tive data  on  terrorism  and  human 
rights  abuses  by  the  Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionary  guerrillas  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Foreign  reports  of  guerrilla  atroc- 
ities have  not  been  systematically  ana- 
lyzed by  the  U.S.  executive  branch, 
however,  and  have  been  largely  ig- 
nored by  the  U.S.  media. 

But  foreign  press  reports  available 
from  the  U.S.  Government's  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service  (FBIS) 
show  that  from  October  1979  to  June 
1983,  over  21,900  citizens  of  El  Salva- 
dor were  killed,  wounded,  kidnaped,  or 
held  hostage  by  Communist  terrorists. 
Moreover,  during  the  same  period 
there  were  over  1,500  acts  of  violence 
against  civilian  property  in  El  Salva- 
dor by  the  revolutionary  terrorists. 

The  methodology  used  to  derive 
these  statistics  is  straightforward.  The 
foreign  press  reports  of  Marxist  terror 
were  merely  tabulated  over  time,  with 
duplicative  reports  excluded.  Many  of 
the  reports  came  from  Marxist  media 
sources  themselves. 

The  following  brief  new  study  raises 
an  important  question:  why  have  the 
executive  branch  and  the  U.S.  media 
ignored  for  so  long  the  obvious  evi- 
dence of  Marxist  terrorism  in  El  Salva- 
dor? 

introduction 
Mr.  President,  it  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted "public  fact"  that  the  demo- 
cratically elected  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
death  and  destruction  that  has  oc- 
curred in  that  country  since  1979. 
During  the  House  of  Representative's 
late  July  1983  debate  on  the  Boland- 
Zablocki  bill,  for  example,  one  Con- 
gressman said: 

In  El  Salvador,  the  abuse  of  human  rights 
is  legend.  Killing  and  torture  are  the  pat- 
tern and  practice  of  the  "security  forces.  " 
The  military  in  El  Salvador  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  human  life  and  consti- 
tutes the  major  impediment  to  much 
needed  economic  and  social  reform. 

But  the  facts  are  quite  different,  and 
it  is  my  intent  to  make  these  facts 
available  to  the  American  public. 

When  the  reform-minded  military 
leaders  of  El  Salvador  staged  a  suc- 
cessful coup  on  October  15,  1979,  they 
made  a  series  of  promises  to  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  not  unlike  the 
promises  the  Sandinistas  in  neighbor- 
ing Nicaragua  made  when  they  had 
come  to  power  4  months  earlier— re- 
spect for  human  rights,  free  elections, 
economic  and  social  pluralism.  Unlike 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  however, 
the  junta  in  El  Salvador  has  kept  their 
stated  public  promises  to  the  citizens 
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of  their  country.  Economic  and  consti- 
tutional reform  have  proceeded  in  El 
Salvador.  Parties  and  politics  flourish, 
there  is  a  free  press,  free  universities, 
and  free  trade  unions  in  El  Salvador. 
Moreover,  free  elections  were  held  in 
March  1982  in  which  over  80  percent 
of  the  Salvadoran  population  partici- 
pated and  were  judged  by  hundreds  of 
international  observers  to  have  been 
fair  elections.  Democracy,  though 
fragile,  has  taken  root  in  El  Salvador. 
This  is  a  stark  contrast  to  the  Marxist- 
totalitarian  regime  taking  root  in  San- 
dinista  Nicaragua,  which  has  denied 
all  elections. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  not  been  easy. 
The  response  of  the  Communist  ter- 
rorists in  El  Salvador  to  these  reforms 
has  been  to  conduct  a  campaign  of 
armed  insurrection  and  terrorism 
against  the  people  and  property  of  El 
Salvador.  As  Lenin  said,  the  purpose 
of  terrorism  is  to  terrorize.  The  delib- 
erate use  of  terrorism  as  a  tactic  of  de- 
stabilization  is  a  consistent  aspect  of 
so-called  wars  of  liberation.  Terrorism 
is  employed  to  produce  repression  by 
the  government  under  attack,  to  in- 
timidate the  population,  and  to 
produce  anger  at  the  inability  of  the 
government  to  provide  order  and  secu- 
rity, thus  weakening  its  authority  and 
legitimacy,  and  creating  a  revolution- 
ary situation. 

The  assumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  is  responsible  for 
the  death  and  destruction  in  that 
country  cannot  continue  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  data  presented  here  repre- 
sents a  description  of  Conununist  ter- 
rorist activities  in  El  Salvador  from 
October  1979  through  June  1983.  It  is 
not  a  complete  record,  because  there 
may  be  some  gaps  in  the  coverage.  The 
daily  reports  contained  in  the  Latin 
American  edition  of  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service  (FBIS) 
do  provide,  however,  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  violence  perpetrated  by 
the  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salva- 
dor. These  FBIS  reports  reveal  the 
shocking  results  of  serious  and  repeat- 
ed terrorist  activities  seldom  given 
adequate,  if  any.  coverage  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  press. 
FBIS  contains  reports  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sources,  including  radio  re- 
ports from  various  stations  ranging 
from  Radio  Cadena  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  to  Radio  Venceremos— the  guer- 
rilla station  started  in  early  1981— 
Radio  Sandino.  Radio  Havana,  various 
Central  American  newspapers,  and 
Central  American  wire  services  such  as 
Latin  Reuters  and  ACCAN-EFE. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  precisely 
quantify  terrorism.  How  can  one  meas- 
ure fear,  how  can  one  measure  disori- 
entation, intimidation,  grief,  and  an- 
guish? Exact  statistics,  even  if  avail- 
able, would  not  measure  these  conse- 
quences. But  if  terrorism  cannot  be 
precisely    quantified,    it    can    be    de- 


scribed using  numbers  as  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  reality  of  teirorisni. 

The  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Sal- 
vador have  killed,  kidnaped,  intimidat- 
ed, bombed,  burned,  sabotaged,  forc- 
ibly occupied  churches,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, radio  stations,  attacked  embas- 
sies, buses,  villages,  homes,  cars, 
streets,  and  citizens  causing  wide- 
spread death,  destruction,  terror,  and 
refugees. 

illustrative  press  reports 

The  following  are  some  illustrative 
narrative  descriptions  of  terror  culled 
from  FBIS.  The  attacks  by  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  on  innocent  citizens, 
trying  to  pursue  their  lives  in  normal 
ways— driving  in  a  car,  broadcasters  in 
radio  stations,  government  workers  at 
their  jobs,  people  praying  in  church, 
people  sitting  in  their  living  rooms 
plunged  into  darkness  without  elec- 
tricity, peasants  har\'esting— the  very 
people  the  guerrillas  claim  they  desire 
to  liberate— give  evidence  of  the  sys- 
tematic, deliberate,  and  uninhibited 
use  of  violence  against  the  innocent. 

On  January  4.  1980,  it  was  reported   ^ 
by  Paris  AFP  radio  service  that: 

Members  of  the  clandestine  Farabundo 
Marti  Popular  Liberation  Forces  (FPL) 
today  seized  five  local  radio  stations.  The 
FTL  occupied  thi-  radio  stations  to  broad- 
cast to  the  nation  what  they  termed  a  revo- 
lutionary New  Year  message,  in  which  they 
made  an  appeal  for  national  insurrection. 
.  .  .  The  radio  staiions  seized  were  Radio 
Senorial.  Radio  Cadena  Central.  Circuito. 
Radio  Sonora  and  Radio  1080. 

El  Diario  de  Hoy  reported  on  March 
20,  1980: 

Several  automobiles  were  burned  yester- 
day when  subversive  groups  armed  with  sub- 
machineguns  and  pistols  stopped  cars  at 
traffic  lights  and  hurled  Molotov  cocktails 
at  them.  Similar  actions  against  innocent 
drivers  were  reported  in  other  sectors  of  the 
capital. 

On  January  13,  1980.  Buenos  Aires 
Latin  reported: 

Some  20  members  of  the  subversive  orga- 
nization, the  People's  Revolutionary  Bloc 
(BPR).  seized  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
this  morning  while  San  Salvador  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Amulfo  Romero  was  about  to 
finish  his  homily,  a  church  spokesman  said. 
The  prelate  had  criticized  kidnapings  and 
the  taking  of  hostages,  specifically  mention- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  Panamanian  Em- 
bassy, the  kidnaping  of  South  African  Am- 
bassador Archibald  Gardner  Dunn  and  the 
capture  of  a  national  guardsman  in  Arcatao, 
130  km  north  of  here.  Archbishop  Romero 
asked  for  mercy  for  the  hostages  during  the 
homily.  He  told  the  BRP  group  that,  if  they 
truly  represent  the  people,  they  should  not 
torment  ijeople  who  have  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  for  the  events  taking  place  in 
this  convulsed  country. 

On  April  16,  1980,  Panama  City 
ACAN  radio  service  reported: 

Six  persons  died  Monday  in  Soyapango,  6 
km  east  of  San  Salvador,  when  the  town  was 
"taken"  by  a  guerrilla  conunando  group. 
That  morning  a  large  number  of  guerrillas 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  National  Resistance 
(PARN)  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  an  armed 
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clash  ensued.  Pour  civilians  were  killed  in  carrying  automatic  weapons  and  dressed  in  striving   for  political  power  out  of  a 

the  90  minute  clash.  None  of  these  four  vie-  olive  drab  seized  a  significant  amount  of  gun  barrel. 

tims  had  any  relationship  with  the  guerrilla  com  yesterday.  They  urged  us  to  help  them 

group,   and   it   is   lielieved   that   they   were  load  the  cereals  and  then   left,  a  peasant  Marxist  revolutionary  terror  in  El 

caught  in  the  crossfire.  said.  A  young  women  who  arrived  with  the  Salvador ' 

According     to     FBIS     reports,     the  guerrillas  emphasized  that  the  people  need  1979: 

mayor  of  San  Salvador  on  April    15.  the  food  to  contmue  the  war.                                wo*ifnded " \x 

1980  stated:  As  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  so  di-  ^^^^^ZZZZZZZZZ;.          5 

The  destruction  of  small  businesses,  facto-  rectly  pointed  out:                                               Hostage 401 

ries.  banking  and  financial  institutions,  am-  Let  us  not  forget  that  violence  does  not        Violence  against  property 51 

balances,  state  agricultural  equipment,  mass  and  cannot  exist  by  itself:  it  is  invariably                                                                       

transit  and  private  automobiles  by  bombs,  intertwined  with  the  lie.  They  are  linked  in               Total 518 

arson,  and  looting  is  reducing  the  capability  the  most  intimate,  most  organic  and  most  ==^ 

for  providing  public  services  and  leads  to  profound  fashion:  violence  cannot  conceal  1980: 

mass  unemployment  which  generates  pover-  itself  behind  anything  except  lies,  and  lies        Dead „ 2,990 

ty.  Julio  Adolfo  Rey  Presndes.  Mayor  of  San  have  nothing  to  maintain  them  except  vio-        Wounded 935 

Salvador,  told  newsmen  yesterday.  lence.  Anyone  who  has  once  proclaimed  vio-        Kidnapped 12 

Radio  Cadena's  report  of  August  7,  'cce  as  his  method,  must  inexorably  choose        Hostage 3.527 

.ggQ.                                                                 '  the  lie  as  has  principle.                                            Violence  against  property 215 

Spokesman  of  Berlin  municipality  in  Usu-  The  violence  and  the  lies  regarding  ^^^^^                                         ~7679 

lutan  Department  told  this  station  today  El   Salvador   must    be   exposed,    chal-  ' 

that  some  1.000  people  who  have  fled  the  vi-  lenged,  and  understood  for  what  they  1981: 

olence  in  nearby  cantons  are  in  Berlin.  The  are.  El  Salvador  is  a  country  that  is        Dead 5.172 

municipal  spokesman  said  that  most  of  the  under  attack  by  externally  supported        Wounded 583 

refugees  are  women  and  children  from  the  terrorists  whose  goal  is  to  gain  power        Kidnapped 8 

cantons  of  Corozal.  Coro^lito    La  Union  •       ^      ^     implement  a  totalitarian       ".°«,^*8e lOO 

and  (Las  Ciehtas).  ...  It  has  also  been  re-  .-  .„,^^v,i„   „„„   n,„   ^^„„i„   „f   »ho»         Violence  aganst  property 716 

ported  that  in  San  Augustin.  Usulutan  De-  dictatorship  over  the  people  of  that                        "          ^    t^    y                

partment.   there   are  some    1.500   refugees  country.  This  report  is  a  description  of              xotal 6,579 

who  have  fled  from  the  political  violence  in  the  means— the  use  of  terror— they  are  = 

the  rural  areas.  employing  to  achieve  that  goal.  1982: 

Over   3.500   people— working  at   the  (See    Annex    B    for    1983    press    re-        ^*'***-;i';;,- f^^^ 

Salvadoran    Education    Ministry,    the  ports.)                                                                   Kidnaped 196 

Spanish  Embassy,  the  National  Com-  the  battle  for  the  media                      Hostage !""!!!!!"!!"!"""!!"!"!!!"!!!!!!!!       952 

mercial  School,  the  General  Francisco  j^  the  fall  of  1981,  Nicaraguan  San-       Violence  against  property 410 

Mendez  National  Institute,  the  Pana-  dinista  and  Salvadoran  Marxist  guer-                                                             

manian  Embassy,  the  Agriculture  and  rju^   leaders   were   quoted   in   a   U.S.             '^°^^ ^,691 

Livestock  Development  Bank,  the  Na-  newspaper  as  saying  that  the  Marxist  1933 

tional  Waterworks  and  Sewers  Admm-  revolutionary  war  for  Central  America       Dead 1  643 

istration.  the  Labor  and  Social  Wei-  ^ould  be  fought  and  won  in  the  U.S.       Wounded 623 

fare  Ministry,  the  Salvadoran  Foreign  pj.ggg                                                                  Kidnapped 83 

Trade    Institute,    the    Office    of    the  ^jjg    ^^^Id    renowned    Soviet    dissi-        Hostage 521 

Teachers    Welfare    Board,    the    Jose  ^^^^    q^.  Andrei  Sakharov.  stated  in        Violence  against  property 197 

Simeon  Canas  Central  American  Uni-  ^^    current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Total                                            3  067 

versify,  the  Central  Market  Adminis-  „                    .  .  ,,       .               ,  .^  .                           ' 

.      ..       r^tf          11      t  .  w„i, f«-^  Here  one  must  take  into  account  that,  in  =^^= 

trative  Office,  all  of  which  were  fore-  ^^^  countries  of  the  West,  pro-Sovrel  propa-  5  Years: 

ibly   occupied-were    held    hostage    in  ^q„^q  ^as  been  conducted  for  quite  a  long        1979 518 

the  month  of  February  1980,  alone.  ume  and  is  very  goal-oriented  and  clever.        1980 7.679 

In  February  1981,  a  report  from  El  a^nd  th&t  pro-Soviet  elements  have  penetral-        1981 6,579 

Mundo  state:  ed  many  key  positions,  particularly  in  the        1982 5,691 

Another  general  power  outage  In  the  east  """«  media.  (lUlic  added.)                                        1983 3.067 

was  caused  by  another  dynamite  attack  at  This  is  a  very  Interesting  statement  Total                                           ^23  534 

0275.  In  this  way.  San  Miguel  returned  to  its  from  a  Soviet  dissident  widely  respect-        ,  over  20  000  victims 

situation     of     the     Previous     days     and  ^^  throughout  the  world.  '21.945  mvoWed  people  and  1.589  involved  vi<^ 

^o^n  that   h*e"rea  afTe'cted  i    iLgt^  fh^  These  two  statements,  together  with  -ce  ..ainst  property 

l^eZvI^."    one    Since  irlncl'disfparl^^f  what  role  we  know  that  the  U.S.  press  Source:  us.  Goverr,t„ent  PB.S  reports. 

Usulutan.  Morazan  and  La  Union  Depart-  played  in  our  loss  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Marxist    orientation    of    Sandinista 

ments.  For  the  time  being,  it  was  said  the  indicate  clearly  the  national  security  revolutionaries.   The   guerrillas   in   El 

San  Miguel,  which  was  just  beginning  to  re-  problem  America  faces  today.  The  So-  Salvador  are  receiving  direct  support 

cover  from  a  recent  outage  has  returned  to  viets  seem  to  be  trying,  through  their  from     the     Sandinista     revolutionary 

?haft^rsUua'uon  mr^hT^  worle'^lf  tfmT  apparent  attempts  at  manipulation  of  regime  in  Nicaragua.  There  is  explicit 

that  the  situation  might  be  worse  this  time,  the  U.S.  press,  to  inhibit  U.S.  political  testimony    that    the    Sandinistas    are 

Over  25  separate  bombings  of  high-  leaders     from     even     describing     the  Marxist-Leninists.  Comandante  Hum- 
way    machinery,    restaurants,    stores,  mature  of  the  revolutionary  problem  in  berto  Ortega,  Minister  of  Defense  in  a 
private    homes,    banks,    high    tension  central  America,  let  alone  outline  an  speech  on  August  25,  1981,  stated  the 
wire,  supermarkets  and  branch  banks  effective  solution.  The  war  in  Central  following  to  the  Sandinista  military- 
were     reported     in     September     1981  America  is  being  fought  here  and  now  ...    Marxism-Leninism   is   the   scientific 

o  ^'  Ko     n     lonn              t      f           o  '"  ^^^  battle  for  American  public  opin-  doctrine  which  guides  our  revolution,  the  in- 

October   8.    1980   reports   irom   oan  jqj^  Unfortunately.  Senators  who  dare  strument  of  analysis  of  our  vanguard  to  un- 

Jose  Radio  Noticias  stated:  to  present  the  objective  facts  on  Marx-  derstand  the  historical  process  and  to  create 

A   new   state   of   the   liberation   struggle  jgt  terrorism  in  El  Salvador  do  so  in  ^^^  revolution:  Sandinismo  is  the  concrete 

waged  by  the  revolutionary  organizations  defiance  of  the  U  S    media's  apparent  expression  of  the  historical  development  of 

against  the  Salvadoran  regime  has  begun.  .  .               .            ...   '          nolifiral    risk  '^^  struggle  in  Nicaragua.  Without  Sandin- 

Some  300  guerrillas  made  the  first  reported  ^'*^'   *"*^.  ^^   ^"*^^'..^.    P"'"-"-*'   ^liK..  ^^^^  ^^  cannot   be   Marxist-Leninists   and 

appropriations  of  sUble  grains  and  export  Suppression   of  objective   free   debate  sandinismo      without      Marxism-Leninism 

products.  In  La  HaciendiU.  in  the  northern  on  Central  America  is  even  more  insid-  cannot   be   revolutionary,   and   because   of 

part  of  the  country,  revolutionary  columns  ious  than  revolutionary  Marxist  terror  that  they  are  indisoluably  united  and  be- 
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cause  of  that  our  moral  strength  is  Sandin- 
ismo. our  political  strength  is  Sandinismo 
and  our  doctrine  is  that  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

Thus  there  is  direct  evidence  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  Marxist,  beyond 
the  clear  material  support  they  receive 
from  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets.  The 
Salvadoran  guerrillas,  who  are  at  the 
end  of  the  Kremlin's  pipeline,  are  also 
Marxists. 

The    Sandinista    National    Anthem 

has  the  following  third  verse: 

"los  yanquis, 

los  enemigos  de  la  humanidad" 

"the  yankees, 

the  enemies  of  mankind  " 

This  evidence  shows  that  the  revolu- 
tionary guerrillas  of  Central  America 
are  also  anti-U.S.A. 

Annex  A  and  Annex  B  follow: 
Annex  A:  Further  Evidence  of  Sandinista 
Espousal  of  Marxism  From  FBIS 

TORRES:  MARXIST-LENINIST  PRINCIPLES  GUIDE 
FSLN 

PA231550  Managua  Domestic  Service  in 
SpanUh  1200  GMT  23  Apr  82. 

[Text]  The  112th  birthday  of  Vladimir 
Ilich  Lenin  was  commemorated  at  the  Jose 
Benito  Escobar  workers  federation  last 
night. 

The  event  was  headed  by  Brigade  Com- 
mander Hugo  Torres,  member  of  the  Gener- 
al Staff  of  the  Sandinist  Peoples  Army; 
Soviet  Ambassador  German  Shlyapnikov; 
Socorro  Galan.  president  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Association  of  Friends  of  the  Socialist  Coun- 
tries: and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Nicaraguan  Labor  Coordi- 
nation Organization,  as  well  as  delegates 
from  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  socialist 
countries  accredited  to  our  country. 

In  greeting  the  birth  of  the  leader  of  the 
working  class.  Galan  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  integrating  the  peoples  to  the  ef- 
forts for  peace,  friendship  and  solidarity  as 
set  by  Lenin's  fruitful  life. 

In  his  speech,  Shlyapnikpv  referred  to  the 
giant  boost  that  the  October  Revolution,  led 
by  Lenin,  gave  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
He  said  that  the  winds  of  the  revolutions 
and  the  Leninist  ideas  continue  to  blow  the 
sails  of  social  progress  and  the  hopes  of  hu- 
mankind are  based  on  them. 

In  the  final  part  of  his  speech,  the  Soviet 
ambassador  emphasized  that  his  govern- 
ment, faithful  to  the  Leninist  postulates  for 
peaceful  coexistence,  recently  proposed  a 
summit  between  Ronald  Reagan  and  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  This  meeting,  he  added,  could  be 
held  in  Switzerland  or  Finland  this  year  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  disarmament  but 
this  proposal  has  not  received  an  answer 
from  the  White  House  yet. 

Meanwhile  Torres  said:  The  principles  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  wisely  applied  to  the  re- 
ality of  our  society,  guided  the  revolution- 
ary actions  of  the  FSLN.  the  Nicaraguan 
people's  vanguard,  to  the  victory  over  the 
dictatorship.  Through  Lenin,  Torre  contin- 
ued, we  learned  of  a  different  world  as  ex- 
plained by  Carlos  Fonseca  and  German  Po- 
mares.  Lenin  said  that  the  people  needed  a 
vanguard  in  order  to  succeed  and  the  Nica- 
raguan people  succeeded  because  they  had 
the  FSLN  which  knew  how  to  interpret  the 
people's  will  and  their  best  aspirations  and 
how  to  study  the  relationship  between  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  he  noted. 

Torres  stressed  that  the  Nicaraguan  van- 
guard, through  Sandino  and  Ponesca,  knew 


how  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  interna- 
tional revolution  by  adjusting  them,  in  a 
creative  manner,  with  the  country's  reality. 
He  also  emphasized  that  the  existence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  socialist  sphere 
have  prevented  imperialism  from  unleash- 
ing all  its  aggressive  potential  in  the  world. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  talk  about  the  defense  of  the  revolu- 
tion if  it  Is  not  carried  out  through  the  joint 
action  of  workers,  students  and  peasants  as 
prescribed  in  the  Leninist  doctrine. 

TIRADO  LOPEZ  ON  ROLE  OF  MARXISM  IN  FSLN 
STRATEGY 

PA270308  Managua  Radio  Sandino  in 
Spanish  1830  GMT  Feb  83. 

[Text]  Commander  of  the  Revolution 
Victor  Tirado  inaugurated  a  Marxist  econo- 
my course  at  the  Nicaraguan  Public  Admin- 
istration Institute,  INAP,  in  homage  to  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Karl 
Marx,  founder  of  scientific  socialism.  At  the 
ceremony,  Tirado  said  that  our  history  and 
the  Somozlst  dictatorship  line  made  us  be- 
lieve that  armed  struggle  was  the  center  of 
an  unquestionable  way  of  struggle  recom- 
mended by  Marxism. 

Commander  Tirado,  who  is  also  coordina- 
tor of  the  committee  for  activities  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  Marx's 
death,  added  that  in  the  process  of  creating 
the  FSLN  our  brilliant  leader  Carlos  Fon- 
seca taught  us  to  examine  the  country's  eco- 
nomic structure  and  to  learn  about  the  peo- 
ples  idiosyncrasies,  psychology  and  feelings 
in  order  to  arrive  at  solutions  based  on  real 
facts,  which  is  applying  Marxism  to  our  re- 
ality. This  is  why  the  FSLN  outlined  a  gov- 
ernment plan  and  prepared  itself  for  a 
predominant  role  in  government,  he  said. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  know  how  to 
achieve  power,  but  also  to  know  what  will  be 
done  afterwards:  this,  too.  is  applying  Marx- 
ism to  Nicaragua's  reality,  he  added. 

Here  is  part  of  Commander  Tirado  Lopez' 
INAP  speech:  [Begin  recording]  <?Inspired) 
by  Marx,  the  FSLN  outlined  its  strategy  and 
program  tactics.  The  first  thing  that  this 
eminent  thinker  took  into  consideration  was 
the  idea  that  in  order  to  work  out  a  revolu- 
tionary plan,  it  is  necessary  to  start  from 
the  roots,  from  our  most  advanced  and 
[word  indistinct]  traditions.  This  is  what 
Lenin.  Fidel  Castro  and  all  the  revolution- 
ary men  of  our  time,  as  Carlos  Fonseca, 
have  done.  One  of  Fonseca's  greatest  merits 
was  that  he  managed  to  consolidate  the 
country's  revolutionary  ideas  [words  indis- 
tinct]. Because,  in  order  to  perfect  a  revolu- 
tionary strategy,  it  was  first  necessary  to  de- 
termine what  had  become  of  our  country, 
its  conditions  at  the  time  and  its  future  pos- 
sibilities. Fonseca  discovered  our  country's 
situation  at  the  time  and  what  could  be 
done  in  the  future.  He  studied  Nicaragua's 
reality  and  first  decided  where  to  center  the 
efforts  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  tyranny, 
getting  rid  of  Yankee  imperialism's  domain 
over  our  country  and  establishing  a  new 
government.  As  we  all  know,  the  efforts  cen- 
tered on  the  armed  struggle,  as  this  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Marxist  analysis:  To 
center  on  the  struggle  of  Sandino's  teach- 
ings, which  Fonseca  picked  up  and  consoli- 
dated with  [words  indistinct],  [end  record- 
ing] 

Annex  B:  PVrther  Press  Reports  or 
Terrorist  Violence  in  1983 

COFFEE  facility  SABOTAGED 

PA111502  (Clandestine)  Radio  Vencere- 
mos  in  Spanish  to  El  Salvador  0230  GMT  11 
May  83. 


[Text]  Our  army  is  mobilizing  throughout 
the  country.  It  continues  to  Increase  the 
number  of  zones  and  towns  under  its  con- 
trol. More  people  are  now  joining  our  ranks 
and  there  is  no  objective  that  we  decide  to 
seize  that  we  cannot  seize. 

On  Monday.  9  May.  our  forces  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Chinameca,  in  San  Miguel  De- 
partment, where  they  gained  control  over 
the  northern  sector  near  the  road  which, 
from  this  position,  leads  into  Nueva  Guada- 
lupe. A  harsh  blow  was  dealt  to  the  obli- 
garchy's  war  economy  with  this  action,  by 
keeping  the  dictatorship  from  turning  a 
good  many  dollars  into  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition to  be  used  against  our  people. 

During  this  action,  we  sabotaged  the  Im- 
portant Montealegre  coffee  processing 
plant,  owned  by  the  oligarchic  (Libes) 
family.  In  this  processing  plant,  we  de- 
stroyed six  vehicles,  the  coffee-processing 
machinery,  the  maintenance  shop,  and  the 
offices.  The  gasoline  station  and  over  20,000 
quintals  of  coffee  were  burned  down.  We 
also  recovered  several  weapons,  including 
several  44-Magnum  rifles. 

In  Chinameca  we  also  sabotaged  three 
electrical  transformers  located  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  town.  We  thus  reaffirm  Vides 
Casanova's  incapacity.  His  troops  never 
showed  up  to  carry  through  the  braggart 
defense  minister's  challenge.  Mainy  may  be 
missing  General  Garcia  who,  compared  with 
useless  Vides  Casanova,  was  not  as  incapa- 
ble as  he  seemed. 

rightist  DEPUTY  ATTACKED 

PA101746  Havana  International  Service  in 
Spanish  0000  GMT  10  Jan  83. 

[Text]  Salvadoran  Col  Jorge  Alberto  Jar- 
quin  is  in  serious  condition  after  several 
armed  men  intercepted  him  last  night  in 
San  Salvador  and  threw  a  grenade  at  the 
car  in  which  he  was  riding.  Jarquin.  a 
deputy  of  the  extreme  rightist  Nationalist 
Republican  Alliance,  was  riding  in  the  car 
with  two  bodyguards,  who  were  also  serious- 
ly wounded. 

Havana  Reports  on  Situation  Within 
Country 

regime  bombings,  fmln  actions 

PA310009  Havana  International  Service  in 
Spanish  1800  GMT  30  Dec  82. 

[Text]  Air  Force  planes  and  artillery  of 
the  Salvadoran  regime  army  indiscriminate- 
ly bombed  Los  Laureles  and  Las  Colinas  in 
San  Vicente  Department,  where,  according 
to  an  official  report,  guerrilla  forces  have 
been  regrouping.  Press  dispatches  state  that 
the  bombing  is  so  intense  that  it  can  be 
heard  in  the  department's  capital  aind  in 
neighboring  municipalities. 

Radio  Venceremos.  the  official  voice  of 
the  FMLN  said  guerrilla  commandos  again 
occupied  Nueva  Esparta.  La  Union,  where 
they  held  a  meeting  with  the  townspeople 
and  distributed  propaganda  before  leaving. 
Nueva  Esparta  is  one  of  the  five  towns  that 
were  under  guerrilla  control  at  the  end  of 
November  during  the  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of 
October  campaign. 

Radio  Venceremos  also  revealed  the 
names  of  nine  prisoners  of  war  that  the 
FMLN  captured  on  22  December  along  the 
northern  main  road  in  Chalatenango  De- 
partment. The  rebel  station  asked  relatives 
of  the  pow's  to  immediately  get  in  touch 
with  the  International  Red  Cross,  as  they 
fear  the  government  could  take  reprisals. 
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BOMB  EXPLOSIONS  IN  CAPITAL 

PA020323  Havana  International  Service  in 
Spanish  0000  GMT  2  Jan  83. 

[Text]  Central  American  radio  stations 
have  reported  that  on  Friday  night  FMLN 
combatants  exploded  three  bombs  in  San 
Salvador,  leaving  one  third  of  the  capital 
without  electricity. 

Two  of  the  bombs  destroyed  several  elec- 
tric posts,  smd  a  third  bomb  damaged  a  tele- 
phone exchange  box.  One  person  was  in 
jured  as  a  result  of  the  explosions. 

The  army  has  established  strict  vigilance 
at  strategic  points  in  the  city.  In  addition,  it 
was  learned  that  troops  from  garrisorw  in 
eastern  El  Salvador  are  gathering  to  begin  a 
counterinsurgency  operation  in  La  Paz.  San 
Vicente  and  Usulutan  Departments  in  the 
next  few  hours. 

In  an  interview  granted  to  Radio  Fara- 
bundo  Marti.  Cayetano  Carpio.  member  of 
the  FMLN  general  command,  said  that  the 
positive  results  of  FMLN  actions  during 
1982  allow  the  beginning  of  the  decisive 
stages  for  the  strategic  annihilation  of  the 
enemy. 

SUPPORT  WEAPONS  BATTALION  DESCRIBED 

FA191906  (Clandestine)  Radio  Vencere- 
mos  in  Spanish  to  El  Salvador  0230  GMT  19 
May  83. 

[Excerpts]  The  support  weapons  battalion 
that  downed  the  US-made  A-37  plane  has 
be«n  organized  step  by  step,  from  victory  to 
victory,  until  it  has  become  a  specialized 
unit  that  effectively  accompanies  the  col- 
umns and  battalions  of  the  Commander 
Rafael  Arce  Zablah  Brigade. 

The  creation  of  the  Amilcar  Hernandez 
Support  Weapons  Battalion  dates  back  to 
1980.  when  the  people's  force  figh;;ng  the 
dictatorship  was  beginning  to  launch  those 
heroic  and  bold  attacks  on  the  enemy's 
headquarters.  It  was  in  January  1980. 
during  a  heroic  attack  on  the  national 
guard's  central  headquarters,  that  the  first 
artillery  piece  appeared,  built  through  the 
revolutionary  forces'  creativity.  It  caused 
the  first  enemy  casualties,  as  well  as  signifi- 
cant damages  to  the  national  headquarters. 
We  have  been  improving  our  weapons  ever 
since. 

In  November  1982.  the  Amilcar  Hernan- 
dez, alias  Commander  Adan.  Support  Weap- 
ons Battalion  reached  its  maximum  power, 
when  our  military  forces  seized  from  the 
troops  in  Gotera  two  .50-cal  machineguns 
and  two  120-mm  mortars.  Now  we  have  sup- 
port weapons  of  all  kinds.  We  can  open  any 
type  of  fire  on  any  target.  Now  we  can  satis- 
fy the  desire  of  the  dictatorship's  troops;  all 
they  have  to  do  is  approach  our  positions  to 
receive  any  fire  they  may  want.  We  have 
stopped  enemy  advances,  disorganizing  their 
ranks,  making  them  disperse,  inflicting  nu- 
merous casualties. 

Now  the  Amilcar  Hernandez,  alias  Com- 
mander Adan.  Support  Weapons  Battalion, 
which  has  become  a  powerful  and  effective 
support  force,  is  getting  ready  to  deal  new 
blows  to  the  enemy  and  to  obtain  new  victo- 
ries for  the  people. 

ARMT.  EXTREMISTS  CLASH:  BLACKOUT  REPORTED 

PA201357  San  Salvador  El  Mundo  in 
Spanish  18  May  83  p  3. 

[Excerpt]  San  Miguel.  18  May— For  1  and 
Vt  hours,  during  a  storm  and  in  the  dark  of 
night,  members  of  the  3d  Brigade  fought  a 
large  number  of  extremists  in  Hacienda 
Monte  Grande.  According  to  the  reports, 
the  fighting  began  at  2200,  2  km  from  this 
place  on  the  Pan-American  Highway.  No  re- 
ports have  been  released  on  the  number  of 


casualties  suffered  during  the   long  clash, 
which  ended  at  2330. 

The  terrorists  also  blew  up  three  high 
voltage  towers  near  the  Cuscatlan  Bridge. 
This  caused  a  blackout  that  will  probably 
continue,  unfortunately,  because  three 
other  big  blasts  were  heard  last  night  in  the 
area  between  Mercedes  Umana  and  Villa  El 
Triunfo. 

COPRETA  REPORTS  REBEL  ATTACK  ON 
TENANCINCO 

PA220344  San  Salvador  El  Diario  De  Hoy 
in  Spanish  21  May  83  pp  4.  15. 

(Text!  A  group  of  terrorists  dressed  in 
uniforms  similar  to  those  used  by  army  sol- 
diers invaded  Tenancingo  2  nights  ago  and 
robbed  the  citizens.  The  Armed  Forces  Press 
Committee  (Coprefa)  reported  that  the 
guerrillas  entered  town  at  2100  and  sacked 
local  stores.  They  took  food,  money  and 
household  items. 

The  terrorists  led  the  people  to  believe 
that  they  were  soldiers,  but  military  sources 
said  that  soldiers  never  carry  out  actions 
against  the  people  and  that  their  discipline 
is  very  strict.  In  addition.  Coprefa  added 
that  a  group  of  guerrillas  machinegunned  a 
Red  Cross  vehicle  when  it  was  traveling 
through  a  place  known  as  a  La  Pedrera  in 
Usulutan. 

The  same  terrorists  harassed  Jiqullisco  for 
several  hours,  but  this  attack  was  repelled 
by  armed  forces  troops  who  forced  them  to 
flee.  No  army  casualties  were  reported.  It 
was  reported  from  San  Francisco  Gotera 
that  two  terrorists  surrendered  to  the  au- 
thorities with  their  rifles,  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  the  amnesty  law  issued  recently. 

Many  terrorists  are  turning  themselves  in 
to  the  authorities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  According  to  Coprefa.  the  guerril- 
las have  said  that  they  are  tired  of  wander- 
ing aimlessly  in  the  mountains,  going 
hungry,  and  endunng  humiliations  from 
their  foreign  commanders. 


EAST-WEST  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  articles  concerning  the  issue  of 
East-West  economic  relations  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

First  Mr.  Elliott  Hurwitz,  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  has  re- 
viewed the  historical  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviets'  use  of  economi^ 
measures  to  bring  pressure  upon  gov- 
enunents  whose  policies  they  find  ob- 
jectionable or  threatening.  As  Mr. 
Hurwitz  notes  in  his  article,  "Soviets 
Use  Sanctions  With  Great  Effect." 

Although  they  have  recently  cultivated  an 
image  among  their  Western  trading  part- 
ners as  a  "reliable  supplier."  the  Soviets 
have  used  economic  measures  in  six  major 
attempts  (as  well  as  several  lesser  efforts) 
since  World  War  II  to  compel  changes  in 
the  policies  or  actions  of  other  nations. 

The  implications  for  increased  West- 
em  European  dependence  on  Soviet 
energy  supplies  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Sitierian  natural  gas  pipeline 
should  be  clear. 

Jack  Anderson,  in  his  article, 
"Moscow:  The  New  Pharaohs,"  points 


out  the  link  between  the  misguided 
technology  transfer  policies  of  the 
West  and  the  Soviet  abuse  of  human 
rights.  Anderson  writes  that: 

Soviet  repression  is  currently  being  per- 
petuated by  the  Wests  enthusiastic  export 
of  high  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  allows  the  Kremlin  planners  to  forge 
ahead  with  their  grandiose  industrial  and 
public  works  projects,  which  increase  the 
need  for  more  slave  workers  in  the  face  of 
the  nation's  chronic  labor  shortage. 

Again,  the  Siberian  pipeline  project 
has  a  bearing  on  this  issue,  and  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Armstrong,  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

Mr.  President,  upon  our  return  from 
the  upcoming  recess,  we  will  be  consid- 
ering the  reauthorization  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  The  issues 
raised  in  the  articles  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  we  endeavor  to  address  this  legisla- 
tion and  move  to  stem  the  flow  of 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  I  ask  that  the  articles  by 
Messrs.  Hurwitz  and  Anderson  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Moscow:  The  New  Pharaohs 
( By  Jack  Anderson ) 

The  world  press  follows  a  double  standard 
in  reporting  on  Soviet  and  U.S.  embarrass- 
ments. Any  misstep  by  the  U.S.  government, 
however  trivial,  attracts  the  withering  glare 
of  the  media's  spotlight.  Yet  the  Soviets  are 
allowed  to  operate  in  the  shadows,  safe 
from  embarrassing  publicity. 

From  time  to  time,  therefore.  I  have  tried 
to  illuminate  events  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
planet.  Today.  I  want  to  focus  on  what 
should  be  the  Kremlin's  greatest  humilia- 
tion: its  hopeless  dependence  on  slave  labor 
to  keep  its  economy  from  collapsing. 

The  whole  Soviet  system  would  be 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  its  ideological 
and  bureaucratic  baggage  if  it  weren't  for 
the  enforced  labor  of  millions  of  criminals 
and  political  prisoners  in  the  work  camps  of 
the  Gulag  Archipelago. 

Unfortunately,  the  West,  through  a  com- 
»^ination  of  greed  and  naivete,  has  been  en- 
couraging the  ghastly  slave-labor  system  for 
decades— by  providing  the  markets  and 
technology  that  keep  the  unworkable  Soviet 
system  afloat. 

Soviet  repression  is  currently  being  per- 
petuated by  the  West's  enthusiastic  export 
of  high  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  allows  the  Kremlin  planners  to  forge 
ahead  with  their  grandiose  industrial  and 
public  works  projects,  which  increase  the 
need  for  more  slave  workers  in  the  face  of 
the  nation's  chronic  labor  shortage. 

The  sale  of  high-tech  items  for  the  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  from  Siberia  to  Western 
Europe  is  compounded  folly.  When  the 
pipeline  is  completed,  it  will  earn  billions  in 
badly  needed  hard  currency,  thus  permit- 
ting the  Soviets  to  pay  for  their  huge  mili- 
tary machine  and  their  foreign  adventures. 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  many  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  4  million  slave  laborers  are  report- 
edly at  work  on  the  very  pipeline  project 
that  will  forge  their  chains  even  tighter. 

My  associates.  Dale  Van  Atta  and  Michael 
Binstein  have  investigated  the  Soviets'  ex- 


ploitation of  slave  labor.  Over  a  period  of 
several  months,  they  have  interviewed  nu- 
merous U.S.  officials  and  other  experts  on 
the  subjecU.  They  were  given  access  to 
secret  U.S.  intelligence  reports. 

Their  conclusion  was  grim:  the  use  of 
forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  accel- 
erate in  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

As  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  chronicled  it 
so  memorably,  the  forced  labor  system 
reached  its  peak  under  Stalin.  Millions  of 
Soviet  citizens  were  shipped  off  to  prison 
camps  in  Siberia  and  arctic  Russia,  where 
they  were  literally  worked  to  death. 

After  a  decline  immediately  following  Sta- 
lin's death,  the  number  of  prisoners  began 
inching  up  again  in  Nikila  Khrushchev's 
waning  days.  The  threat  of  labor  camp  sen- 
tences was  chieny  political,  a  club  to  keep 
dissidents  under  control.  But  in  recent  years 
Soviet  administrators  have  come  to  realize 
that  slave  labor  is  now  a  necessity.  Consider 
these  vignettes  compiled  by  the  Internation- 
al Society  for  Human  Rights  from  inter- 
views with  Russian  exiles: 

Work  quotas  at  a  labor  camp  for  women 
near  the  town  of  Kungur  were  eight  times 
higher  than  in  non-prison  Soviet  factories, 
according  to  Julia  Vosnessenskaya.  a  42- 
year-old  poet  who  drew  a  two-year  sentence 
for  joining  an  independent  writers'  group. 
The  camp,  located  near  the  pipeline  route, 
housed  more  than  2,000  women  in  space 
built  for  800.  ,  ^^ 

She  spent  12  hours  a  day  sewing  clothes 
for  pipeline  workers.  "The  women  consider 
it  a  great  misfortune  to  be  situated  near  a 
Great  Economic  Project,"  she  said,  "for  in 
Russia  things  are  built  the  way  the  pyra- 
mids were-not  so  much  with  knowledge 
and  technology,  but  with  the  use  of  hordes 
of  slaves."'  .   .      , 

On-the-job  safety  at  the  camps  is  minimal 
or  nonexistent,  according  to  several  exiles. 
Machinery  fails,  fingers  are  severed,  work- 
ers are  blinded  by  drilU  and  polishing  ma- 
chines that  lack  protective  screens. 

Peter  Bergman.  62,  was  sentenced  in  the 
late  1970s  for  trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
He  was  taken  in  handcuffs  by  helicopter  to 
a  camp  at  Tymen,  also  on  the  pipeline 
route.  He  learned  that  defying  camp  regula- 
tions or  even  failing  to  meet  the  production 
quota  brought  beatings,  hunger  rations  and 
solitary  confinement. 

Despite  myriad  firsthand  accounts.  West 
European  governments,  eager  to  get  Siberi- 
an natural  gas,  have  demanded  proof  that 
slave  laborers  are  working  on  the  pipeline. 
In  fact  the  CIA  and  State  Department  have 
indisputable  evidence  that  90  to  100  prison 
camps  are  close  to  the  pipeline  route.  Logi- 
cally, they  must  be  supplying  at  least  some 
services  or  direct  labor  for  the  project. 


Soviets  Use  Sanctions  With  Great  Effect 
(By  Elliott  Hurwitz) 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
foreign  ministers  met  recently  in  Paris  to 
discuss  issues  of  common  concern,  and  one 
area  of  discussion  was  the  security  implica- 
tions of  East-West  economic  relations.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  their  interest  was  a  con- 
cern that  a  possible  increase  in  Western  de- 
pendence on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
may  create  vulnerabilities  that  could  permit 
the  SovieU  to  exert  economic  pressure  in 
order  to  achieve  political  goals. 

It  might  be  useful  to  examine  past  in- 
stances in  which  the  Soviets  have  used  eco- 
nomic measures  in  an  attempt  to  gain  politi- 
cal advantages  from  other  nations. 

Although  they  have  recently  cultivated  an 
image  among  their  Western  trading  part- 


ners as  a  -reliable  supplier.  "  the  .Soviets 
have  used  economic  measures  in  siif  "»ajor 
attempts  (as  well  as  several  lesser  efforts) 
since  World  War  II  to  compel  changes  in 
the  policies  or  actions  of  other  nations.  For 
the  most  part  they  have  used  economic 
weapons  in  instances  in  which  the  target  na- 
tions were  highly  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  economic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  four  of  the  six  major 
episodes  were  directed  against  fraternal 
communist  allies: 

In  1948.  in  response  to  Yugoslavia's  estab- 
lishment as  an  independent  communist 
state,  the  Soviets  and  their  Eastern  Europe- 
an allies  recalled  their  technical  experts, 
canceled  a  loan  commitment  and  then  sev- 
ered all  trade  and  economic  assistance.  At 
the  time.  Yugoslavia  was  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  for  more  than 
half  its  trade,  and  was  completely  depend- 
ent for  technical  assistance  and  credits. 

In  1958  Yugoslavia  was  once  again  the 
victim  of  Soviet  economic  sanctions  when 
Yugoslav  insistence  on  taking  an  independ- 
ent view  of  various  international  issues  (in- 
cluding the  1956  Hungarian  uprising) 
caused  Moscow  to  effect  an  across-the-board 
reduction  of  trade. 

In  1958.  when  a  Soviet  diplomat  in  Austra- 
lia defected,  his  wife  attempted  to  do  the 
same  but  became  involved  in  an  airport 
scuffle  with  Soviet  security  men  and  Austra- 
lian police.  When  the  woman  decided  to 
seek  asylum  along  with  her  husband,  the 
Soviets  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Aus- 
tralia and  terminated  all  purchases  of  Aus- 
tralian wool,  reducing  trade  between  the 
two  countries  by  more  than  95  percent. 

In  1958.  when  one  party  in  Finland's  Par- 
liament changed  its  position  to  a  less  pro- 
Soviet  line,  the  Soviets  canceled  existing 
trade  contracts,  withdrew  their  ambassador 
and  held  up  promised  discussions  of  Soviet 
aid. 

In  1960  ideological  differences  with  China 
induced  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their  tech- 
nical experts,  on  whom  the  Chinese  were 
significantly  dependent,  and  reduce  trade 
between  the  two  neighboring  nations  by 
more  than  75  percent. 

The  Soviet  Union's  most  blatant  use  of 
economic  weapons  was  against  Albania  in 
1960.  The  Albanians  had  supported  the  Chi- 
nese at  a  conference  of  communist  states, 
and  in  retaliation  the  Soviets  delayed  trade 
negotiations  and  cut  back  on  loans  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  When  the  Albanians  had 
the  temerity  to  accept  an  industrial-develop- 
ment loan  from  China  in  1961,  the  Soviets 
broke  diplomatic  relations,  canceled  all  aid 
and  severed  all  trade.  These  actions  were  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  Albanians,  since 
about  half  their  total  trade  and  most  of 
their  loans  and  technical  assistance  came 
from  the  Soviets. 

More  recently  the  Soviets  have  used  eco- 
nomic pressures  and  threats  of  a  lesser  mag- 
nitude than  those  just  cited: 

In  1967.  to  deal  with  what  they  viewed  as 
objectionable  Cuban  policies,  the  Soviets  re- 
duced their  supply  of  fuel  to  Cuba  until  the 
following  year,  when  Havana  relented  and 
brought  its  foreign  policy  closer  into  line 
with  Moscow. 

In  1981  the  Soviets  threatened  Poland 
with  a  cutoff  in  supplies  of  oil  and  other 
raw  materials  unless  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment was  halted. 

Late  last  year  an  Italian  business  delega- 
tion to  Moscow  was  warned  that  Italian 
commercial  interests  would  suffer  if  Italy 
did  not  take  politically  significant  steps 
toward  "economic  normalization." 


These  instances  do  not  decisively  demon- 
strate that  the  Soviets  will  invariably  wield 
economic  weapons  against  their  present  or 
future  trading  partners.  They  do  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviet  Union  (as  other  na- 
tions are)  quite  capable  of  using  economic 
measures  in  areas  in  which  it  has  leverage 
and  in  which  it  sees  the  promise  of  political 
gain  outweighing  the  short-term  economic 
costs. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  most  often  used  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  complemented  by  other 
measures,  to  try  to  reverse  or  counter  what 
it  has  seen  as  objectionable  policies  or  polit- 
ical positions.  Soviet  ideology  emphasizes 
the  political  consequences  of  economic  rela- 
tions, and  Moscow  would  view  it  as  naive  to 
try  to  divorce  the  two.  The  structure  of  the 
Soviet  state— with  production  and  foreign 
trade  as  government  monopolies,  and  with  a 
strong  capability  to  impose  economic  costs 
on  an  uncomplaining  population— has  msule 
it  easier  for  the  Soviets  to  use  economic 
weapons  in  instances  in  which  they  have 
chosen  to  do  so. 

External  economic  relations  clearly  bring 
benefits  to  the  SovieU.  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly take  these  benefits  into  account 
before  they  use  economic  weapons  against 
their  trading  partners.  But  past  Soviet  be- 
havior shows  that  where  there  is  a  depend- 
ency they  may  well  judge  the  potential  po- 
litical gains  to  be  worthwhile. 

Nations  that  place  increasing  reliance  on 
Soviet  supplies  of  energy  or  on  Soviet  pur- 
chases of  manufactured  goods  should  take 
into  account  the  demonstrated  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  use  economic  measures  to  extract 
political  gain.« 


RE:  HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORM 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  many 
occasions  I  have  risen  in  this  Chamber 
to  address  my  colleagues  on  the  need 
to  restore  a  sense  of  finality  to  oixr 
criminal  justice  system,  in  part  by 
reform  of  our  Federal  habeas  corpus 
laws.  Under  those  laws  as  they  now 
stand,  our  courts  have  been  burdened, 
time  and  again,  with  needless  and  re- 
petitive habeas  corpus  petitions. 

I  have  consistently  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  reasonable  legislation  de- 
signed to  address  the  need  for  habeas 
corpus  reform.  Specifically,  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  S.  117,  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983,  and  S.  217,  the  Finality  of 
Criminal  Judgments  Act,  both  of 
which  contain  many  of  the  desired  re- 
forms. These  bills  would  serve  to 
streamline  current  habeas  corpus  pro- 
cedure in  several  important  ways. 
They  would  prevent  Federal  habeas 
corpus  relief  where:  One.  the  issue  was 
not  raised  in  State  court,  or  two.  was 
disposed  of  on  the  merits  in  a  collater- 
al proceeding  unless  the  petitioner  es- 
tablish prejudices  and  other  excep- 
tional circumstances.  They  provide  for 
specific  statutes  of  limitations  on  the 
filing  of  habeas  corpus  petitions.  Fi- 
nally, they  assign  binding  authority  to 
State  court  determinations  of  certain 
issues  absent  a  showing  of  special  cir- 
cumstances by  the  petitioner. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee's  recent  action  on  July 
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26,  1983.  in  favorably  reporting  a  sub- 
stitute bill  for  S.  217  which  would 
reform  current  habeas  corpus  laws  to 
limit  Federal  judicial  interference  in 
State  criminal  proceedings.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  legislation  in- 
corporates some  of  the  reforms  which 
I  have  previously  advocated,  including 
a  statute  of  limitations  for  individuals 
in  State  custody  to  seek  Federal 
habeas  corpus  relief.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  court  will  not 
reopen  issues  if  the  defendant  received 
a  full  and  fair  review  of  that  issue  in 
State  court.  Finally,  the  bill  places 
rigid  restrictions  on  the  ability  of  a  de- 
fendant to  raise  an  issue  in  a  Federal 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  which  was 
not  previously  raised  in  State  court. 

While  on  a  recent  trip  to  Georgia,  I 
was  again  reminded  of  a  shocking  and 
tragic  incident  which  occurred  over  10 
years  ago  in  Donalsonville,  Ga.,  which 
resulted  in  the  brutal  and  senseless 
death  of  six  innocent  family  members. 
This  incident,  and  the  subsequent  9'2 
years  of  legal  proceedings  which  have 
followed,  provide  an  excellent  example 
for  the  need  to  reform  Federal  habeas 
corpus  law  and  procedure. 

During  the  afternoon  of  May  14, 
1973.  four  individuals,  three  of  whom 
had  recently  escaped  from  a  Maryland 
prison,  burglarized  the  Donalsonville 
home  of  Jerry  Alday.  While  the  bur- 
glary was  in  process,  Jerry  Alday  and 
his  father,  Ned  Alday,  unsuspectedly 
arrived  at  Jerry's  residence.  Upon 
their  arrival,  Jerry  and  his  father  were 
taken  into  the  house  at  gunpoint. 
They  were  then  shot  in  the  head  at 
close  range;  Ned  Alday  was  shot  seven 
times  while  Jerry  Alday  was  shot  four 
times. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Jerry  Alday  s 
brother,  Jimmy,  also  arrived  at  the 
Alday  residence  and  was  killed  by  a 
handgun  fired  at  close  range.  Jerry 
Alday's  wife,  Mary,  was  the  next 
family  member  to  arrive  at  the  resi- 
dence. After  being  robbed  of  $1,  she 
was  locked  in  the  bathroom  of  the 
house  due  to  the  arrival  of  yet  two 
more  members  of  the  Alday  family, 
Jerry's  uncle  Aubrey  and  brother, 
Chester.  Aubrey  and  Chester  were 
then  taken  into  the  Alday  home  and 
slain  in  similar  fashion. 

Mary  Alday  was  then  led  from  the 
bathroom  into  another  portion  of  the 
house  and  raped  by  at  least  two  of  the 
individuals  while  her  husband,  father- 
in-law  and  other  members  of  the 
Alday  family  lay  dead.  She  was  then 
taken  to  a  wooded  area  where  she  was 
again  raped  by  two  of  the  individuals, 
beaten  when  she  refused  to  commit 
oral  sodomy  and  had  her  breasts  muti- 
lated. She  was  then  killed  with  two 
shots  from  a  handgun. 

Several  days  later,  Carl  Isaacs,  Billy 
Isaacs,  George  Dungee,  and  Wayne 
Carl  Coleman  were  apprehended  and 
arrested  for  the  slayings.  Billy  Isaacs 
confessed  his  role  in  the  slayings  and 


pled  guilty  while  the  remaining  de- 
fendants pled  not  guilty.  In  January 
1974,  a  jury  found  the  trio  guilty  of 
the  Alday  slayings.  Additionally,  the 
jury  found  the  existence  of  statutory 
aggravating  circumstances  and  fixed 
punishment  at  death.  The  defendants 
immediately  appealed  their  convic- 
tions and  death  sentences  on  a  number 
of  grounds,  including  an  allegation 
that  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity 
denied  them  of  their  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  In  July  1976,  the  Georgia  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  the  conviction 
and  sentence  of  the  defendants  and  in 
November  1976,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  defendants  writ  of 
certiorari.  The'  defendants  then  filed 
an  application  for  a  State  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  received  an  eviden- 
tiary hearing.  In  August  1977,  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Georgia  denied  the  de- 
fendants' petition  for  a  writ  and  in 
April  1978  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  superior 
court.  In  October  1978,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  declined  to  review  the 
States  denial  of  the  defendants  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  State  habeas 
corpus. 

In  May  1979,  the  defendants  filed  an 
application  for  a  writ  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus  in  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Georgia.  In  October  1981,  over  2  years 
after  the  petition  was  filed,  the  dis- 
trict court  denied  the  requested  relief. 
In  December  1981.  the  defendants  ap- 
pealed this  decision  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Oral  argu- 
ment was  conducted  approximately  18 
months  later  in  October  1982.  The 
court  of  appeals  recently  remanded 
the  case  back  to  the  district  court  in 
order  to  develop  further  evidence  on 
the  issue  of  pretrial  publicity.  I  point 
out  that  this  issue  of  pretrial  publicity 
is  essentially  the  same  issue  which  was 
raised,  litigated,  and  decided  on  direct 
appeals  in  the  State  courts  approxi- 
mately 7  years  ago. 

It  has  now  been  approximately  9'/2 
years  since  the  defendants  were  con- 
victed of  these  heinous  crimes.  Since 
that  time,  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
has  affirmed  their  conviction,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  review 
their  conviction,  the  Georgia  Superior 
Court  and  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
have  both  refused  to  grant  State 
habeas  corpus  relief,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  to  review  this  denial 
and  the  Federal  District  Court  has  re- 
fused to  grant  a  writ  of  Federal  habeas 
corpus.  Yet  the  case  goes  on  in  degra- 
dation of  the  opinions  of  the  Georgia 
courts. 

The  Alday  case  is  a  classic  example 
of  the  frustrating  and  unnecessary 
delays  which  too  often  characterize 
our  criminal  justice  system.  This  lack 
of  finality  has  been  generated  both  by 
abuse  of  habeas  corpus  procedures  as 
well  as  our  lengthy  appeals  processes. 
It  is  for  this  Congress  to  take  steps  to 


end  this  abuse  and  restore  a  sense  of 
credibility  to  our  criminal  justice 
system.  With  the  Alday  case  vividly  in 
mind.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  quickly 
consider  the  proposals  for  habeas 
corpus  reform  which  are  now  pending 
before  us.* 


THE  ORIGINAL  CLINCH  COST 
SHARING  PLAN:  A  MODEL  IG- 
NORED 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  Congress  agreed  in 
conference  to  ask  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  to  "vigorously  explore 
proposals,  including  a  reconsideration 
of  the  original  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment that  would  reduce  Federal 
budget  requirements  for  the  Clinch 
River  project.  "  DOE  has  settled  on  a 
plan  that  would  simply  have  the  Gov- 
ernment lend  money  to  itself  through 
the  sale  of  Government  guaranteed 
bonds  to  spread  out  the  spending  on 
the  Clinch  River  project. 

What  is  disturbing  about  this  plan 
and  the  study  DOE  has  done  at  a  cost 
of  $1  million  is  that  they  simply  ignore 
Congress  instructions.  We  asked  for  a 
proposal  that  would  increase  indus- 
try's share  of  the  project's  cost  and 
risk,  we  got  a  plan  that  ironically  in- 
creases Government's  risks  and  costs.  I 
have  already  submitted  a  detailed 
analysis  in  the  July  29  Record  as  to 
why  the  plan  DOE  has  been  asked  to 
back  is  unsound. 

At  first  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  DOE  could  get  behind  such  a 
plan.  But,  then,  when  you  look  at  who 
DOE  asked  for  help,  the  Breeder  Re- 
actor Corp.  (BRC),  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  fathom.  This  corporation,  after  all. 
stopped  soliciting  for  utility  contribu- 
tions to  the  Clinch  River  project  back 
in  1977.  nearly  6  years  ago.  and  is  un- 
willing to  solicit  now  for  fear  of  being 
rejected.  Under  these  pressures,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  BRC  came  up  with 
a  plan  that  provides  industry  with 
Government  guarantees  against  any 
risk  and  that  asks  for  no  further  in- 
vestment of  industry  venture  capital. 

For  the  same  reason.  DOE  carefully 
avoids  complete  reference  to  Congress 
instructions  when  claiming  it  an- 
swered Congress  request.  Rather  than 
cite  the  full  instructions  for  DOE  to 
"vigorously  explore  proposals,  includ- 
ing a  reconsideration  of  the  original 
cost-sharing  arrangement,  that  would 
reduce  Federal  budget  requirements 
for  the  Clinch  River  project.  "  DOE 
and  BRC  cite  these  instructions  with  a 
conveniently  placed  ellipsis  that  elimi- 
nates any  reference  to  reconsidering 
the  original  plan. 

This  is  no  accident.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  plan  DOE  is  now  backing  that  is 
any  way  remotely  similar  to  the  origi- 
nal cost-sharing  plan,  which  at  first 
had  industry  paying  for  most  of  the 
project  and  that  was  finalized  in  1973 


with  industry  paying  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  project's  cost  without  it 
getting  any  equity  share  or  ownership 
in  the  plant  itself.  Had  the  BRC  or 
DOE  reconsidered  this  original  plan. 
Congress  would  have  a  plan  before  it 
today  with  some  semblence  of  true 
cost  sharing  in  it. 

DOE  and  the  BRC.  though,  were  un- 
willing even  to  discuss  the  project's 
original  cost  sharing  plan  in  their 
studies.  I.  therefore,  asked  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  (CRS)  to 
detail  this  plan  and  to  describe  the 
history  of  the  project's  private  sector 
participation  in  general.  The  study 
that  CRS  filed.  "Private  Sector  Par- 
ticipation in  the  CRBR  Project."  is 
quite  sound. 

This  history  correctly  notes  that  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project 
originally  was  publicly  understood  to 
be  what  it  in  fact  is.  a  demonstration 
project.  Thus,  it  was  known  not  as  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project, 
but  as  the  breeder  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Also,  when  the  project  was  first 
authorized  in  1970.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment treated  it  as  a  demonstration 
similar  in  character  to  the  light  water 
-eactor  demonstration  effort  of  the 
1950's.  The  Federal  Government  as- 
sumed that  the  private  sector— the  nu- 
clear utilities  and  the  nuclear  ven- 
dors-would pay  for  nearly  all  of  the 
project  out  of  their  pocket  and  Gov- 
ernment would  only  help  by  affording 
its  research  facilities  and  nuclear  fuel 
to  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate 
votes  in  September  on  a  plan  DOE 
claims  answers  Congress  request  for 
true  cost  sharing  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  proposals  agreed  to  in  the 
early  1970's,  it  is  essential  that  it  know 
what  these  earlier  cost-sharing  agree- 
ments were.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
the  CRS  study  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Brief  History  of  Private  Participation  in 
THE     Clinch     River     Breeder     Reactor 
Project 

The  fiscal  year  1984  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriation  Act  (Public 
Law  98-50)  has  been  signed  into  law.  with- 
out any  funding  for  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor  Project  (CRBR).  However,  ap- 
propriations committee  reports  from  both 
houses  of  Congress  (H.  Rept.  98-217  and  S. 
Rept.  98-153)  note  that  FY84  funding  for 
CRBR  might  be  provided  if  an  arrangement 
that  increases  the  amount  of  private  financ- 
ing for  the  project  can  be  approved.  It  is 
likely  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  consid- 
er such  an  arrangement  shortly.  As  an  aid 
in  the  consideration  of  new  proposals  for 
private  financing  of  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor  Project,  this  report  reviews  the 
history  of  private  financial  contributions  to 
the  project  and  what  the  private  sector  was 
to  get  in  return. 


EARLY  history  OF  THE  BREEDER  REACTOR 

demonstration  project  ' 
Public  Law  91-44  (The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1970).  Section  106.  authorized  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Project  Definition  Phase  of  a 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
(LMFBR)  Demonstration  Program  under 
cooperative  arrangements  with  reactor  man- 
ufacturers and  others  in  accordance  with 
criteria  that  had  been  previously  reviewed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
(JCAE).  These  criteria,  titled  "Statutory 
Criteria  for  Fourth  Round  Arrangements 
Under  the  Commissions  Power  Reactor 
Demonstration  Program, "  envisaged  limited 
AEC  assistance  to  the  private  sector  in 
building  a  demonstration  LMFBR.  The  pro- 
gram was  conceived  as  an  extension  of  earli- 
er AEC  assistance  programs  that  led  to  the 
commercialization  of  light  water  reactors. 

The  criteria  established  a  two-phase  pro- 
gram. Under  the  first,  or  Project  Definition 
Phase,  the  AEC  entered  into  a  number  of 
contracts  with  reactor  manufacturers  with 
the  objective  of  determining  whether  suffi- 
cient bases  existed  for  a  definitive  coopera- 
tive arrangement.  Under  the  second  phase 
of  the  program  the  AEC  undertook  negotia- 
tions with  reactor  manufacturers  and  utili- 
ties that  eventually  led  to  contracts  to  con- 
struct and  operate  an  LMFBR  demonstra- 
tion plant. 

The  criteria  listed  several  types  of  assist- 
ance that  the  Government  was  prepared  to 
consider  providing  to  such  demonstration 
projects.  In  general,  the  assistance  corre- 
sponded to  that  furnished  under  earlier  co- 
operative demonstration  projects.  It  was 
contemplated  that  the  demonstration  plant 
would  be  financed  and  owned  by  a  utility,  or 
group  of  utilities,  and  that  governments  as- 
sistance would  be  strictly  limited  as  to  type 
and  amount. 

In  June  1970  Congress  approved  the  fiscal 
year  1971  AEC  Authorization  Act  (P.L.  91- 
273),  which  authorized  the  AEC  to  enter 
into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  a  reac- 
tor manufacturer  and  others  for  participa- 
tion in  the  research  and  development, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  an 
LMFBR  powerplant  in  accordance  with  the 
Statutory  Criteria  previously  submitted  to 
the  JCAE.  The  AEC  was  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  project  total- 
ing $50  million  minus  the  costs  of  the 
Project  Definition  Phase;  supply  up  to  $10 
million  worth  of  fuel  free  of  charge:  and 
provide  the  project  with  up  to  $20  million  in 
the  form  of  services,  facilities,  or  equipment 
otherwise  available  to  the  AEC  under  its  ci- 
vilian base  program. 

At  that  time  the  demonstration  LMFBR 
was  estimated  to  cost  about  $400  to  $500 
million.  As  negotiations  between  the  AEC. 
reactor  manufacturers,  and  utilities  pro- 
ceeded, it  became  apparent  that  additional 
Government  funds  above  the  $80  million  au- 
thorized in  P.L.  91-273  would  be  needed  to 
gain  private  participation  in  the  project. 

In  a  June  4.  1971  message  to  Congress  on 
energy.  President  Nixon  stressed  the  impor- 
tance   of    demonstrating    breeder    reactor 


technology  and  requested  that  an  additional 
$50  million  be  authorized  for  the  demon- 
stration LMFBR.  Congress  went  beyond 
that  request,  in  the  FY  1972  AEC  Authori- 
zation Act  (Public  Law  92-84)  by  raising  the 
authorization  for  direct  assistance  to  the 
project  to  $100  million  and  removing  the 
$20  million  limit  on  indirect  assistance  pro- 
vided from  the  base  program  in  favor  of  a 
limit  of  50  percent  of  the  capital  cost  of  the 
plant. 

By  1971  the  form  that  private  participa- 
tion in  the  project  might  take  had  become 
less  clear.  Utility  ownership  of  the  plant  was 
still  envisaged  as  the  principle  source  of  pri- 
vate funding,  but  other  sources  were  now 
anticipated  as  well.  According  to  AEC  testi- 
mony before  the  JCAE:  ^ 

■'The  financial  participation  of  the  electric 
utilities  is  expected  to  be  of  two  principle 
forms.  An  owner  utility  or  group  of  utilities 
are  expected  to  participate  financially  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  the  value  of  the  plant 
as  an  electric  power  producer  over  the  pro- 
jected useful  lifetime  of  the  plant.  Although 
the  specific  basis  for  determining  this  value 
is  yet  to  be  worked  out.  this  direct  financial 
participation  could  be  in  the  range  of  $75  to 
$150  million  and  even  as  high  as  $200  mil- 
lion. .  .  .  Additionally,  it  is  expected  that 
the  owner  utilities,  other  utilities  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  others  in  the  energy-re- 
lated equipment  industry,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  (a)  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  development,  (b)  first -of -a-kind 
costs,  and  (c)  the  financial  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  the  availability  of  this  plant  as  a 
power  producer." 

During  1971,  the  utility  industry  orga- 
nized a  fund-raising  campaign  for  the  dem- 
onstration LMFBR  with  a  goal  of  raising 
$250  million.  At  the  AEC's  request  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  (EEI).  American 
Public  Power  Association  (APPA).  and  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Associa- 
tion (NRECA),  surveyed  member  utilities  as 
to  their  interest  in  owning  and  managing 
the  demonstration  LMFBR.  In  January 
1972.  the  AEC  accepted  a  proposal  from 
Commonwealth  Edison  (CE)  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  (TVA)  as  the  basis 
for  negotiations  of  a  definitive  arrangement. 
As  these  n°?otiations  continued,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  utility  financial  contribu- 
tion—both of  the  utility  industry  as  a  whole 
and  those  of  TVA  and  CE— were  to  be  limit- 
ed in  amount,  and  the  utility  industry  was 
not  willing  to  underwrite  any  additional  risk 
including  liability.  If  the  project  was  to  pro- 
ceed, the  AEC  would  have  to  assume  the 
open-ended  risk  of  project  cost  overruns  and 
other  financial  risks. 

After  lengthy  negotiations  between  the 
JCAE.  and  AEC,  and  officials  of  CE  and 
TVA,  the  project  participants  signed  con- 
tracts in  1973  under  which  the  Government 
agreed  to  accept  the  open-ended  financial 
risks  from  the  project  (see  below).  However, 
neither  the  program  authorization  nor  the 
Statutory  Criteria  were  changed  until  1975 
to  recognize  this  very  basic  change  from  the 
ground  rules  on  government  assistance. 


'This  section  is  adapted  from  a  letter  from 
Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr..  Administrator.  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  to  Hon. 
John  Pastore.  Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Reprinted  in  U.S.  Congress.  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Modifications  in  the 
Proposed  Arrangements  for  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Demonstration  Project.  Hearings. 
94th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  Apr.  14  and  29.  1976.  Washing- 
ton. U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1976.  p.  58.9 


original  contracts  for  the  lmfbr 
demonstration  plan 
The  basic  contracts  for  the  breeder  dem- 
onstration project  were  signed  by  five  par- 
ties on  July  25.  1973.  The  signatories  repre- 
sented the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the 


■■"U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  AEC  Authorizing  Legislation  Fiscal  Year 
1972.  Hearings.  92nd  Cong..  Isl  Sess..  Mar.  4.  197X. 
Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1971.  p.  702. 
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Tennessee  Valley  Administration:  Common-     Utility  contributions $254  struction  or  operation  of  the  plant,  or  the 

wealth  Edison  Company;  the  Project  Man-     Reactor  manufacturers 20-40  existence  of  insufficient  resources  to  permit 

agement  Corporation  (PMC),  which  was  es      AEC  direct  assistance 92  the  effective  conduct  of  the  project.  In  the 

tablished    to   provide   overall    management     AEC  base  program 320  event  of  termination,  the  contributing  utili- 

and  coordination  for  the  project;  and  the     AEC  furnished  fuel...... 10  ties  are  entitled  to  receive  as  settlement  any 

Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  (BRC).  which     Revenue  from  electricity  sale 31  unpledged  funds  in  a  proportionate  ratio  to 

was  organized  to  represent  the  interests  of  a  Total                                              727-747  '^^'''  contributions.  There  is  no  contractual 

large  number  of  utilities  that  pledged  to        „      .^.     ' '' .       , "  provision  for  refund  of  utility  contributions 

contribute  funds.  Possible    revenue    from    the   sale   of   the  to  BRC. ' 

The  main  contract  was  a  4-party  agree-  f'^"!  ^^^'^^  ^"^  °|  'he  five  year  demonstra-  changes  in  the  stathtorv  tbit™,* 

ment  between  the  AEC.  TVA.  CE.  and  PMC  '«"  P"'°d,  *^  "f  h'^'k"'*^'^,!,"  ^^^  ^H°^^  ^'"  and  Project  conthac^s 

(contract  number  AT(49-18)-12).  which  set  ""*/^-  ''"'^  ""^f^  *^°'^  l^^  ""^'^^  '"[li  n    ..  k           '""o-'^"  '^O''"*"^ 

out  the  responsibilities  and  authority  of  the  ''■»<^'  specified    hat  any  such  revenue  would  By  February  1975.  w.thm  1  ■/.  years  of  the 

parties  to  participate  cooperatively  in  the  be  available  to  the  project.  signing   of   the   contracts   for   the   breeder 

design    construction,    and    operation    of   a  Utility  benefits  of  project  participation  demonstration  program,  the  estimated  net 

demonstration    LMFBR    plant.    PMC    and  The  major  benefit  that  the  utilities  ex-  ""^l  °^  '^^  P^^i^""^  <*"^'"  subtracting  pro- 

BRC    simultaneously    signed    a    contract,  pected  to  receive  from  their  contributions  to  Jected  revenues  from  eectricity  sales  during 

which  established  how  utility  funds  would  the  breeder  reactor  demonstration  program  ^^f^  ^-je"  demonstration   period)   had  in- 

be  made  available,  and  the  AEC  and  BRC  was  realization  of  the  projects  principal  ob-  "^f,^i/j°"l  *f  ^  'T"'""  '°  *i-'36  million.' 

signed  a  contract  (AT(49-18>-14).  which  de-  Jective  of  furthering  the  development  of  the  ^^^  relative  y  fixed  utility  and  manufactur- 

fined  their  relations  LMFBR  as  an  energy  conversion  option.  Ad-  ^""^  contribution  to  the  project  was  then  es- 

ditional  benefits  included  participation  in  ''mated   at   about   $268  million.   Hence,   it 

Project  resources  t^e    definition    and    management    of    the  became  apparent  that  under  the  existing 

Paragraph  7  of  the  4-party  agreement  sets  project  and  free  access  to  all  information  contracts  the  Government  would  be  respon- 
specific  limits  on  the  resources  to  be  sup-  and  patents  produced  as  a  result  of  project  ^''''^  ^°^  '^^  ^reat  majority  of  the  project 
plied  to  the  project  by  the  utilities  (through  activities.  costs.  In  response  to  this  new  funding  situa- 
BRC).  TVA.  and  CE.  The  utilities  agreed  to  The  4party  contract  vested  overall  "o"-  Congress  revised  the  project  authoriza- 
provide  approximately  $250  million  in  ten  project  management  authority  in  the  PMC.  "°"  *"^  approved  new  Statutory  Criteria  to 
equal  yearly  installments.  TVA  agreed  to  through  its  Board  of  Directors  and  a  Project  *Ho*  fo''  broader  Government  financial  par- 
provide  the  site  for  the  plant,  power  trans-  Steering  Committee  (PSC).  The  Board  es-  ticipation  in  the  project.  The  contracts  be- 
mission  facilities.  $2  million  (above  contri-  tablished  the  general  policies  of  the  project  tween  the  project  participants  were  also 
butions  through  BRC).  and  the  availability  and  had  oversight  over  all  activities.  It  con-  modified  to  give  the  Government  increased 
of  top  management  for  project  guidance.  CE  sisted  of  2  members  selected  by  TVA.  2  control  of  the  project  to  go  along  with  its 
also  agreed  to  provide  $2  million  and  the  members  selected  by  CE.  and  one  member  increased  funding. 

availability    of    top    management.    Reactor  selected  by  BRC.  According  to  the  4-party  Revised  authorization  and  statutory 

manufacturers  were  not  party  to  the  agree-  contract  the  AEC  was  to  seek  the  necessary  criteria 

ments.  but  the  AEC  expected  manufactur-  legislative  authority  to  permit  two  of  its  of-  Following  the  increase  in  project  cost  esti- 

ers  to  contribute  about  $20-40  million  to  the  fjcials  to  serve  on  the  PMC  Board.  However,  ^^^^g  ;„  1975   significant  opposition  to  the 

project.'  Congress  never  granted  that  authority.  breeder  demonstration  project  (which  was 

Additional  resources  to  be  made  available  The  responsibility  for  day-to-day  manage-  ^^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
to  the  project  included,  income  from  the  ment  of  the  project  wa^  given  to  the  PSC.  ^^^  Project-CRBR)  began  to  appear  in 
sale  of  electricity  produced  during  the  first  which  was  composed  of  one  representative  congress.  Nevertheless.  Congress  author- 
five  years  of  operation,  plutonium  bred  each  from  TVA.  CE.  and  the  AEC.  However  j^ed  continuation  of  the  project  in  Public 
during  that  period,  and  any  funds  from  the  lead  roles  for  various  aspects  of  the  project  ^a^  94-I87  the  fiscal  year  1976  authoriza 
sale  of  the  plant  or  part  of  its  property,  were  assigned  to  the  participants  The  AEC  tj^^  act  for  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
TVA  agreed  to  purchase  the  electricity  pro-  had  the  lead  role  for  the  nuclear  steam  opment  Administration  (ERDA) 
duced  during  the  first  five  years  at  the  high-  supply  system  (i.e.  the  reactor  and  associat-  ^j,^^  ^^.j  provided  for  substantial  in 
est  incremenui  cost  of  generating  the  elec-  ed  equipment).  TVA  had  the  lead  role  for  cresises  in  the  Federal  share  of  the  CRBR 
tricity  that  it  otherwise  would  have  used.  At  plant  operation,  and  PMC  and  lU  staff  had  project  Specifically  Public  Law  94-187  (1) 
the  end  of  the  5-year  demonstration  period,  the  lead  role  for  the  balance-of-plant  and  eliminated  the  Government  spending  limit 
TVA  would  have  the  option  to  purchase  the  for  integration  of  over-all  plant  activities,  ^f  50  percent  on  the  capital  cost  of  the 
plant  under  a  pricing  formula  specified  in  The  contracts  established  an  appeal  mech-  pj^^t;  (2)  authorized  new  spending  of  $181  5 
the  4-party  agreement.  The  AEC  agreed  to  anism  to  resolve  disagreements  arnong  the  ^^^^^^^  „„  ^^e  CRBR  above  the  $100  million 
accept  custody  and  ownership  of  the  plant  parties.  Appeals  proceeded  from  the  steer-  previously  authorized;  (3)  provided  for 
upon  termination  of  the  contract;  or  upon  mg  committee  to  the  PMC  Board  and  then,  y^^^rly  project  spending  authorization  (4) 
its  expiration,  if  TVA  did  not  exercise  its  upon  the  request  of  any  steering  committee  removed  the  previous  distinction  between 
purchase  option.  or  Board  member  to  the  heads  of  TVA.  CE.  direct    project    funding    and    funding    for 

All  remaining   resources   for  the  project  and  'he  AEC.   Unanimous  agreement   was  ^rbr  from  the  base  breeder  program;  and 

were  to  be  supplied  by  the  AEC.  The  AEC  needed  at  the  last  level  before  a  problem  ,5,  specified  a  procedure  under  which  the 

agreed  to  provide  funding  pursuant  to  its  could  be  resolved  j^jn^  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  (JCAE) 

authority  under  PL.  92-84.  discussed  above.  In  addition  to  their  input  to  project  man-  could  approve  of  new  Statutory  Criteria  for 

Furthermore,  the  AEC  agreed  that  if  at  any  agement.    the    utilities    were    given    broad  revised     contract     negotiations      for     the 

time  the  resources  available  to  the  project  access  to  information.  The  contract  speci-  project 

appeared  to  PMC  to  be  insufficient  to  con-  fied  that  all  patent  rights,  and  ownership  of  jj,  aejdition    Public   Law   94  187   for   the 

duct  project  activities  it  would  make  a  good  all  other  information  produced  as  a  result  of  fjrst  time  authorized  the  provisions  already 

faith  effort  to  obtain  additional  legislative  project  activities  including,  drawings,  speci-  ind^ded    in    the    project    contracts    under 

authorization  and  funds.   In  addition,  the  fications.  technical  data,  and  reports  would  ^j^j^j,    ^^e    Government    indemnified    the 

AEC  agreed  to  indemnify  TVA.  Common  belong  to  the  Government    However   BRC.  ^ther    project    participants    -.gainst    third 

wealth  Edison,  and  PMC  against  claims  and  PMC  and  the  electric  utilities  which  con^  p^rty  claims.  The  act  also  authorized  ERDA 

liabilities   of   third    parties   arising   out   of  tnbuted  to  the  project  would  be  afforded  („  acquire  ownership  of  the  CRBR  plant 

project  activities.  royalty-free  righU  to  use  the  information.  ^^0^     gained     additional     freedom     to 

When    the    contracts    were    executed,    in  inventions,  and  patents  produced  broaden,   its    participation    in    the    CRBR 
1973.  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  first  five  In    addition,    participating    utilities    were  project  on  April  29    1976    when  the  JCAE 
years  of  operation  was  estimated  to  be  $730  given  the  right  to  assign  personnel  to  ob-  approved  the  'Amended  Statutory  Criteria 
million.  Estimated  project  resources  as  of  serve  and  engage  in  project  activities  and  re- 
July  1973  in  millions  were:  *  ceive  training.  BRC  was  to  be  kept  informed     

of     all     significant     matters    affecting     the  '  U.S.    Library   of   CoriKress.    Congressional    Re- 
project   and   was   to   transmit   this   informa-  search  Service.  Overview  of  Legal  I.s.sues  GoverninK 

'U.S.    Congress.    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic  tion  to  the  participating  Utilities  and  to  the  Contract    Liability    in    the    Event    of   Termination 

Energy.    Modifications   in    the    F*roposed   Arrange-  public  under  the  Private  Participation  Contracts  for  the 

ments  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Dem  Several  conditions  for  termination  of  the  ^^'""^  ^""  breeder  Reactor  Project.  Memoran 

onstralion  Project.  Hearings.  94th  Cong..  2d  Ses.s  .  several  conmtions  lor  termination  01  tne  ^^^  ^^  J^^^^.^  jeweler.  Sept.  28.  1982.  Washington. 

Apr  M  and  29.  1976  Washington.  U.S.  Govt  Print.  Project  are  established  m  the  4-party  agree-  ,982  g  p 

Off .  1978.  p.  365.  ment.   including  such   reasons   as   failure   to  «JCAE   Hearings  on   Modifications   in   the   Pro 

•Ibid.  receive  the  necessary  permits  for  the  con-  posed  Arrangemenu.  op.  cii..  p.  71. 
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for  Fourth  Round  Arrangements  Under  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istrations  Power  Reactor  Demonstration 
Program."  which  had  been  proposed  by 
ERDA  in  February  1975. 

The  amendments  to  the  Statutory  Crite- 
ria: (1)  changed  provisions  calling  for  "maxi- 
mum industrial  and  utility  participation"  in 
the  project  to  "meaningful  industrial  and 
utility    participation";    (2)    removed    provi- 
sions limiting  ERDA  equipment  funding  to 
firstof-a-kind  equipment;  (3)  provided  for 
the  first  time  for  ERDA  funding  of  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  related  facilities; 
and  (4)  provided  for  ERDA  to  modify  the 
project  contracts  to  assume  PMC's  responsi- 
bilities for  overall  project  management. 
Modified  project  contracts 
The  JCAE  approval  of  the  amended  Stat- 
utory  Criteria   allowed   ERDA   to   execute 
new  contracts  with  the  CRBR  project  par- 
ticipants  in   accordance   with   negotiations 
that  had  been  proceeding  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  purpose  of  the  new  contracts  was 
to  increase  the  ERDA  role  in  overall  man- 
agement of  the  project  to  be  more  in  line 
with  its  share  of  the  funding,  while  preserv- 
ing the  utilities  rights  to  royalty-free  use  of 
inventions  and  information  and  their  right 
to  assign  personnel  to  the  project.  On  May 
4    1976.  modifications  to  the  4-party  con- 
tract and  the  other  project  agreements  were 
executed. 

The  major  change  in  the  new  contracts 
was  that  responsibility  to  manage  the 
project  was  shifted  from  the  PMC  to  ERDA. 
ERDA  was  to  establish  an  "integrated 
project  management  organization"  com- 
prised of  PMC.  industry,  and  Government 
personnel  under  ERDA  direction.  Signifi- 
cant project  matters  were  still  to  be  referred 
to  the  PSC,  but  for  review  only  rather  than 
decision.  The  appeal  mechanism  for  dis- 
agreements among  the  participants  on  sig- 
nificant matters  was  retained,  but  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ERDA  was  given  the  author- 
ity to  decide  matters  upon  which  the  heads 
of  ERDA,  TVA,  and  CE  could  not  reach 
unanimous  agreement. 

ERDAs  freedom  to  direct  the  project, 
though  substantial,  was  somewhat  con- 
strained by  contract  provisions  requiring 
the  agency  to  design  and  build  the  LMFBR 
demonstration  plant  in  conformance  with  a 
specified  reference  design  and  to  follow  cer- 
tain principal  project  objectives.  ERDAs 
failure  to  do  so  could  be  grounds  for  termi- 
nation of  the  agreements. 

Another  major  change  made  in  the  new 
contracts  was  that  ownership  of  the  demon- 
stration plant  was  shifted  from  PMC  to 
ERDA.  subject  to  TVA's  rights  to  future 
ownership  following  the  5-year  demonstra- 
tion period.  . 

No  significant  changes  were  made  in  the 
agreements  regarding  the  private  sector  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  the  project,  their 
access  to  any  information  or  patents  pro- 
duced, or  their  right  to  place  personnel  in 
key  project  positions. 

THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 

The  1975/76  Statutory  Criteria  and  Con- 
tracts are  still  in  effect  and  govern  the  pri- 
vate sector  contributions  and  benefits  from 
the  project.  The  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  has  taken  over  the  responsibilities 
given  to  ERDA. 

DOE'S  most  recent  estimate  is  that  it  will 
cost  a  total  of  $3.9  billion  to  complete  the 
project.  Of  that  total,  about  $1.5  billion  has 
been  spent.  Thus  far  the  private  sector  has 
contributed  about  $150  million  to  the 
project.  According  to  current  agreements. 


the  total  private  sector  contribution,  includ- 
ing interest,  is  estimated  to  be  about  $325 
million.  However,  a  BRC  Task  Force  has  de- 
veloped a  plan  to  modify  financing  for  the 
CRBRP.'  The  Reagan  Administration  sup- 
ports the  plan  and  is  preparing  a  legislative 
proposal  to  implement  it. 


Addendum— Summary  of  Key  Events  Relat- 
ing TO  Private  Participation  in  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Demon- 
stration Program 

date,  event,  status  of  private 
participation 
July  11,  1969,  P.L.  91-44— AEC  authorized 
to  begin  project  definition  for  a  cooperative 
LMFBR  demonstration  program  under  cri- 
teria which  specify  limited  Government  as- 
sistance to  a  utility  owned  facility. 

June  2,  1970,  P.L.  91-273— AEC  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  to 
build  and  operate  a  demonstration  LMFBR. 
Up  to  $80  million  in  Federal  assistance  au- 
thorized for  a  privately  owned  project  esti- 
mated to  cost  $400-500  million. 

March  4,  1971.  JCAE  hearing— AEC  testi- 
fied that  anticipated  private  funding  for  the 
LMFBR  includes  up  to  $200  million  from  a 
utility  owner  and  additional  contributions 
from  other  utilities  throughout  the  nation. 
Early  1971— The  electric  utility  industry 
organized  a  fund-raising  campaign  with  a 
goal  of  obtaining  $250  million  from  utilities 
with  no  ownership  interest  in  the  LMFBR 
plant. 

August  11.  1971,  P.L.  92-84— Congress  au- 
thorized up  to  $100  million  in  direct  assist- 
ance and  additional  indirect  assistance  (ex- 
clusive of  end  capital  items)  up  to  a  total  of 
50  percent  of  the  capital  cost  of  a  utility- 
owned  LMFBR  demonstration  plant. 

July  25.  1973.  Contracts  for  LMFBR  dem- 
onstration signed— Utilities  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $254  million,  a  site,  and  additional  serv- 
ices to  the  demonstration  project.  AEC 
agreed  to  provide  all  additional  funding  for 
the  estimated  $699  million  project.  PMC  es- 
tablished to  control  the  assets  and  manage 
the  project  under  joint  utility  and  AEC  di- 
rection. 

February  1975— Estimated  project  costs 
escalate  to  $1,736  billion.  Private  sector 
pledges  estimated  at  $268  million. 

Dec.  31.  1975,  PL.  94-187— Government 
funding  for  the  demonstration  project  put 
on  a  yearly  basis  with  no  overall  (e.g.  50%  of 
capital  cost)  spending  limit.  JCAE  empow- 
ered to  approve  new  program  criteria  with 
increased  ERDA  participation.  ERDA  own- 
ership of  the  plant  authorized. 

May  4.  1976,  New  project  contracts 
signed— Ownership  of  the  facility  and  over- 
all project  management  shifted  from  PMC 
to  ERDA. 

Aug.  1.  1983— $1.5  billion  of  total  estimat- 
ed project  cost  of  $3.9  billion  spent.  $150 
million  of  total  estimated  private  contribu- 
tion of  $325  million  received.  Plan  for  addi- 
tional private  sector  participation  under  de- 
velopment by  DOE.» 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JAMES  H. 
BILLINGTON 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  should  like 
to  have  printed  into  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  James  H.  Billington,  the 
director     of     the     Woodrow     Wilson 


•  BRC  Task   Force.   Financing  the  Clinch  River 
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Center  for  Scholars.  Dr.  Billington's 
speech,  which  is  entitled   'The  Adven- 
ture of  Liberal  Education,"  was  pre- 
sented at  the  inauguration  ceremony 
of  Rev.  Prank  R.  Haig  as  president  of 
Le  Moyne  College  on  January  22,  1982. 
Dr.  Billington  states  that  in  his  view, 
the  biggest  failure  of  American  higher 
education  in  the  last  15  years  is  its  re- 
nunciation of   its   traditional   role  of 
transmitting  moral,  spiritual,  and  in- 
tellectual values  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Dr.  Billington's  reflections 
are   concise   and   thought   provoking, 
and  I  commend  his  address  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  address  follows: 
The  Adventure  of  Liberal  Education 
(By  Dr.  James  H.  Billington) 
(An  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inau- 
guration of  the  Reverend  Frank  R.  Haig. 
S.J.,  as  President  of  Le  Moyne  College.) 

Nothing  may  be  more  important— and  less 
understood— in  our  civilization  than  liberal 
education.  No  other  country  in  human  his- 
tory has  given  so  much  of  it  to  so  many  as 
has  America  since  World  War  II.  Yet  liberal 
education  is  largely  seen  by  students  as  a 
kind  of  cerebral  salad  bar  for  random  nib- 
bling at  low  calorie  ideas  between  beer  par- 
ties: by  faculties  as  rhetorical  camouflage 
for  their  preferred  pursuits  of  narrow  spe- 
cialization within  a  tenured  sanctuary  and 
Utopian  kibitzing  at  those  outside;  and  by 
the  public  as  an  increasingly  expensive,  pos- 
sibly subversive  diversion  from  preparing 
for  a  job. 

Webster  defines  liberal  education  as  "in- 
tended to  bring  about  improvement,  disci- 
pline, or  free  development  of  the  mind  or 
spirit."  It  is  thus  a  process,  not  a  product— 
and  it  is  crafted  by  and  for  that  magnifi- 
cent, troublesome  thing  we  call  the  human 
mind.  If  you  are  bothered,  as  a  classmate  of 
mine  once  was.  that  education  encourages 
putting  the  brains  in  charge  consider  my  old 
professor's  reply:  "What  other  part  of  the 
anatomy  would  you  suggest?" 

The  dictionary  sees  liberal  education  com- 
bining freedom  and  discipline.  And  these 
two  qualities  are  inseparable  from  each 
other  and  indispensable  to  liberal  democra- 
cy- 
Liberty  is  the  core  value  of  our  civiliza- 
tion—the  distinctive  battle  cry  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  which  sought  to  promote  In- 
dividual freedom  and  limit  central  author- 
ity—in contrast  to  most  later  revolutions 
that  have  only  intensified  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment over  people  by  creating  the  secular 
idols  of  blood  nationalism  or  repressive  com- 
munism. 

In  out  lime,  the  horizons  of  freedom 
remain  unlimited  only  in  the  life  of  the 
mind  and  spirit.  In  the  material  world  today 
resources  are  limited,  while  appetites,  ex- 
pectations, and  conflicting  claims  are  every- 
where on  the  rise.  Only  in  the  life  of  the 
mind  does  one  man's  pursuit  of  happiness 
not  threaten  another's.  For  the  mind's  high- 
est happiness  is  the  pursuit  of  truth:  truth 
is  bigger  than  all  of  us:  and  one  man's  dis- 
covery can  be  another's  gain. 

But  freedom  did  not  come  into  being  and 
will  not  survive  without  responsibility. 
Inner  discipline  is  the  Siamese  twin  of  ex- 
ternal freedom— the  guardian  of  liberal  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  liberal  education.  Higher 
civilization  in  Europe  and  America  grew 
gradually  from  the  deepening  discipline  of 
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the  classical  call  to  exercise  the  mind  rather 
than  just  indulge  the  body,  and  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  call  to  grope  for  goodness 
rather  than  just  grasp  for  goods. 

The  special  discipline  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion begins  with  learning  to  use  words  and 
numbers— the  languages  of  quality  and 
quantity,  respectively.  Then,  at  a  higher 
level,  comes  the  discipline  of  digesting  expe- 
rience and  experiments  from  the  past.  One 
cannot  innovate  without  learning  first  what 
was  thought  before  in  the  library,  or  tried 
in  the  laboratory. 

A  leaf  may  seem  most  free  when  it  breaks 
loose  from  the  tree;  but  it  is  in  fact  enslaved 
at  that  very  moment— to  every  passing  gust 
of  wind— and  to  the  certainty  of  descent  and 
decomposition.  Societies  that  survive  do  not 
shed  their  leaves  every  year— and  they  keep 
their  roots  alive  not  only  in  historical  tradi- 
tion, but  in  such  unchanging  realities  as 
divine  creation  and  objective  moral  order. 

Democracy  in  America  was  rooted  in  a 
covenant  before  it  flowered  into  a  constitu- 
tion. It  may.  however,  go  to  seed  without 
discipline.  And  if  it  does,  a  large  amount  of 
the  responsibility  will  fall  on  the  education- 
al system— the  largest  and  freest  in  the 
world,  which  has  slipped  into  an  incoher- 
ence that  may  fwse  an  even  graver  threat  to 
liberal  education  from  within  than  do  eco- 
nomic pressures  from  without.  The  coher- 
ence provided  by  maintaining  a  core  of 
common  courses  here  at  Le  Moyne  suggests 
that  shared  values  can  still  be  imparted 
with  a  liberal  education— and  that  mind  and 
spirit  can  coexist  harmoniously  as  they  do 
in  Webster's  definition. 

More  lethal  to  liberal  democracy  than  the 
fanaticism  of  the  few  is  the  indifference  of 
the  many.  Apathy  is  the  hidden  killer  in  our 
midst;  and  apathy  seems  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced these  days.  I  am  told  that  when  stu- 
dents on  an  American  college  campus  were 
polled  recently  on  whether  they  thought 
students  were  too  apathetic.  5  percent  said 
yes.  5  percent  said  no.  and  the  other  90  per- 
cent were  apathetic. 

Rheinhold  Niebuhr  once  said  of  democra- 
cy that  man's  capacity  for  good  makes  it 
possible;  his  capacity  for  evil  makes  it  indis- 
pensible.  Perhaps  our  capacity  for  apathy 
will  make  it  unsustainable. 

For  free  men.  the  antidote  to  apathy  is  ad- 
venture: moving  out.  seeking  clues,  asking 
questions.  Liberal  education  at  its  best  is 
always  an  adventure;  and  if  you  embark  on 
it.  you  will  find  that  familiar  sights  acquire 
new  qualities— as  historic  landmarks  or  sci- 
entific signposts— often  pointing  to  unex- 
pected destinations. 

In  epic  antiquity.  Aeneas  lost  Troy  that 
he  might  found  Rome.  In  the  real-life  epic 
that  opened  the  modem  era.  the  Italian  Co- 
lumbus looking  for  Asia  on  behalf  of  Spain 
discovered  America.  Euler.  a  famous  18th- 
century  German  plotting  troop  movements 
across  seven  bridges  in  a  Baltic  town  opened 
up  the  new  science  of  topology.  An  un- 
known 20th-century  Russian  seeking  fuel 
amidst  a  civil  war  recovered  perhaps  the 
most  haunting  picture  of  Christ  ever  paint- 
ed: a  14th-century  icon  of  Rublev.  We  are 
all  enriched  because  someone  hazarded  a 
new  theory  amidst  a  humdrum  task,  be- 
cause someone  recognized  the  face  on  the 
firewood. 

The  classical  liberal  education  involved— 
as  the  adventure  should  today— both  scien- 
tific and  artistic  truth,  both  Euler's  formu- 
lae and  RubleVs  form,  both  order  and 
beauty.  For  the  mind  seeks  not  just  to  grasp 
general  laws,  but  also  to  reach  out  for  that 
which  is  special  about  each  individual:  to 


find,  as  Yeats  once  put  it.  'In  all  poor  fool- 
ish things  that  live  a  day  Eternal  beauty 
wandering  on  her  way." 

The  liberally  educated  person  in  our  time 
must  be  open  to  that  which  is  unique,  often 
strange,  sometimes  beautiful  about  other 
cultures  and  religions.  Those  who  do  not 
learn  to  listen  to  other  people  when  they 
are  whispering  their  prayers  may  have  to 
contend  with  them  later  when  they  are 
howling  their  battle  cries. 

The  adventure  of  liberal  learning  involves 
not  just  the  world  outside,  but  also  the 
world  within.  Beyond  Socrates'  call  to 
"know  thyself"  lies  Augustine's  invitation  to 
discover  that  self  within  us  that  is  deeper 
than  we  are  ourselves. 

In  my  view,  the  greatest  and  least  ac- 
knowledged failure  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  broader  society  in  the  last  15 
years  is  its  quiet  but  unmistakable  renunci- 
ation of  its  historic  function  of  transmitting 
moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual 
values  and  standards  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

It  has.  of  course,  been  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can genius  to  separate  the  churches  from 
the  state  and  to  keep  the  authorities  of 
either  at  some  distance  from  the  structures 
of  education.  But  one  cannot  separate  the 
mind  from  the  spirit  in  the  process  of  liber- 
al education.  Some  moral  standards  and 
even  ultimate  beliefs  are  necessarily  impart- 
ed along  with  secular  technique.  Freedom  of 
religion  in  the  societ  has  all  too  often  been 
misinterpreted  as  implying  freedom  from  re- 
ligion within  the  academies— leading  to 
what  David  Riesman  has  called  "the  bigotry 
of  the  enlightened"— with  ideology  or  meth- 
odology often  becoming  a  surrogate  for  reli- 
gion itself. 

There  may  be  something  a  little  bit  im- 
plausible about  localizing  and  limiting  the 
exalted  American  ideal  of  liberal  education 
to  the  pedestrian  confines  of  any  college 
campus;  these  green  zones  for  late  adoles- 
cents which  seem  closer  to  animal  house 
than  to  the  angel  hosts;  these  ivied  islands 
so  far  removed  from  the  mainland  of  life. 

But  it  is  not  so  presumptuous,  perhaps,  if 
we  think  of  the  liberal  arts  college  as  the 
starting  place  for  an  adventure— providing 
an  island  of  poverty  as  a  prelude  to  the 
prose  of  life. 

Some  of  those  very  first  settlers  to  bring 
English  language  and  culture  to  our  country 
were  thrown  up  on  the  island  of  Bermuda 
before  they  got  here.  This  image  of  Captain 
John  Smith's  party  landing  briefly  on  an 
enchanted  island  before  proceeding  on  to 
fulfill  his  main  mission  appears  to  have  fas- 
cinated—and may  have  directly  inspired— 
the  greatest  poet  of  our  language  as  he  was 
writing  his  final  play. 

Shakespeare's  Tempest,  you  will  recall, 
tells  how  fantasy  aided  self-discovery  during 
an  interlude  on  an  island  among  people  cast 
up  by  a  storm  who  then  return  more  wisely 
to  the  larger  world.  Shakespeare  through 
the  aged  Prospero  tells  us  near  the  end  that 
the  value  of  the  play  enacted  there  lay  not 
in  any  "insut>stantial  pagent  faded"  but  in 
the  discovery  that  "we  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  on.  " 

Man  has  the  capacity  to  dream  as  well  as 
reason,  to  embark  on  adventure  for  its  own 
sake  even  if  it  may  fail.  When  the  same 
Jesuit  order  that  founded  this  college  left 
China  in  the  early  18th-century,  after  a  re- 
markable century  of  the  most  nearly  suc- 
cessful effort  in  history  to  build  a  bridge  be- 
tween that  ancient  Eastern  culture  and  the 
Christian  West,  they  left  behind  a  haunting 
epitaph; 


Go  away,  voyager. 

Congratulate  the  dead. 

Console  the  living. 

Pray  for  everyone. 

Wonder  and  be  silent. 
You  have  here  at  Le  Moyne  world  enough 
and   time   not   just   to   learn,   but   also   to 
wonder  and  be  silent,  following  perhaps  yet 
another  poet.  Philip  Larkin.  who  in  our  own 
time,  punctuates  his  work  as  a  university  li- 
brarian by  visiting  a  half-deserted  nearby 
church  "to  stand  in  silence." 
A  serious  house  on  serious  earth  it  is. 
In  whose  blent  air  all  our  compulsions  meet. 
Are  recognized,  and  robed  as  destinies. 
And  that  much  never  can  be  obsolete. 
Since  someone  will  forever  be  surprising 
A  hunger  in  himself  to  be  more  serious. 
And  gravitating  with  it  to  this  ground. 
Which,  he  once  heard,  was  proper  to  grow 
wise  in. 
You  have  built  on  solid  ground  here.  You 
have  a  wonderfully  good  captain  for  your 
adventure.  He  has  sung  for  you  today;  he 
has  already  summonded  a  chorus  into  being, 
and  he  may  just  be  able  to  keep  you  whis- 
tling   even    in    troubled    times.    Since    his 
schoolboy  days,  when  I  was  first  privileged 
to  know  him.  Father  Haig  has  always  com- 
bined demanding  intellectual  discourse  with 
spirited    good    humor.    His    distinguished 
scholarly   career  shows   equal  concern   for 
both  physics  and  metaphysics.  He  is  a  pilot 
who  has  been  on  the  bridge  before— and  can 
steer  by  the  stars  as  well  as  by  modern  in- 
struments. 

Perhaps  he  and  you— perhaps  even  a  new 
generation  in  American  liberal  education- 
can  rediscover  those  links  between  the  natu- 
ral and  the  human  sciences  that  were 
present  in  the  original  liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium.  Forging 
such  a  connection  anew  represents  an  ad- 
venture of  the  mind  and  spirit  that  the  con- 
temporary French  philosopher,  a  former 
navigator.  Michel  Serres.  has  brilliantly 
compared  to  the  earlier  effort  of  explorers 
from  the  age  of  Father  Le  Moyne  himself  to 
find  a  northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

But.  whatever  the  course  of  your  individ- 
ual explorations.  I  hope  you  find  here  under 
this  good  leader  some  of  the  sense  of  shared 
purpose  that  is  as  essential  to  liberal  learn- 
ing as  it  is  to  liberal  democracy.  Whatever 
tempests  lie  ahead,  never  be  ashamed  to 
dream— and  even  to  look  back  beyond 
Shakespeare's  final  fantasy  to  Dante's— to 
that  alta  fantasia  in  the  last  canto  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  which  was  both  a  beatific 
and  a  geometric  vision.  And  do  not  be  afraid 
to  look  ahead  beyond  the  incoherence  of 
the  moment  in  the  knowledge  that  the  left 
and  right  halves  of  the  brain  come  together 
in  one  fragile  human  mind,  just  as  the 
hemispheres— East  and  West.  North  and 
South— are  united  in  one  planet.* 


INEQUITABLE  DAIRY 
ASSESSMENTS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  ill- 
fated  dairy  assessments  do  not  address 
the  problems  of  our  growing  dairy  sur- 
pluses and  they  are  inherently  inequi- 
table. The  first  50-cent  assessment  is 
being  collected  from  all  producers,  not 
only  from  those  that  currently  con- 
tribute to  the  CCC-owned  surplus 
stocks. 


The  only  result  of  taxing  all  dairy 
producers  at  the  50-cent-per-hundred- 
weight  rate  is  to  force  even  greater 
production.  I»roducers  must  do  this  to 
offset  the  direct  loss  of  income. 

I  had  intended  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  S.  1529.  My  amendment 
would  have  limited  the  milk  assess- 
ment and  diversion  program  to  areas 
in  which  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders  are  in  effect.  This  would  have 
corrected  what  I  see  as  a  gross  inequi- 
ty in  the  compromise  dairy  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

If  Montana  dairymen  and  dairymen 
from  non-surplus-producing  areas  are 
forced  to  pay  a  50-cent  assessment 
they  give  up  more  than  producers 
under  Federal  marketing  order  areas. 
For  example,  Montana  dairymen  re- 
ceive a  full  $1.65  less  for  their  milk 
than  do  producers  under  Federal  mar- 
keting orders. 

If  Agriculture  Secretary  Block  fol- 
lows through  with  his  plans  to  impose 
the  second  50-cent  assessment  in  Sep- 
tember 1,  Montana  dairymen  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  cover  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. I  am  pleased  to  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  149;  it  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  second  50-cent  assessement  be  de- 
layed until  November  1.  I  hope,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  the  existing  pro- 
gram in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Under  the  current  assessment  and 
the  proposed  second  50-cent  assess- 
ment, Montana  falls  into  a  chaotic 
milk  marketing  system.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  return  to  a  more  orderly 
marketing  system  under  which  dairy 
farmers  can  receive  a  reasonable  price 
for  their  product  and  consumers  are 
assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy 
products  at  reasonable  prices.* 


of  a  Texas  firm's  high-technology  re- 
sponse to  the  marketing  needs  of  the 
agricultural  sector  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  That  firm,  the  Na- 
tional Rancher's  Registry,  has  estab- 
lished a  computer  center  out  of  San 
Antonio  that  provides  a  network  to 
bring  together  agriculture  buyers  and 
sellers  from  across  the  Nation. 
Through  the  use  of  this  technology, 
the  National  Rancher's  Registry  has 
opened  up  new  doors  for  increasing 
the  marketing  efficiency  of  agricultur- 
al goods  from  livestock  to  farm  equip- 
ment, commodities  to  farm  produce. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  maintain 
that  it  is  the  ingenuity  exemplified  by 
private  enterprises  that  provides  the 
greatest  assurance  of  continued  Amer- 
ican preeminence.  Capitalism  affords 
the  incentives  to  provide  a  product  or 
service  cheaper,  faster,  and  better,  and 
this  American  characteristic  has  his- 
torically distinguished  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  on  every  front. 
We  must  maintain  for  future  genera- 
tions these  incentives  and  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  rise  to  the  important 
challenge  of  preserving  the  concepts 
of  enterpreneurship.  Finally,  Mr, 
President,  I  commend  those  individ- 
uals in  all  States  who  have  declared 
their  lives  to  providing  the  ideas  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  authority  and  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.* 


Concern  and  support  for  survivors 
does  not  end  with  the  initial  crisis.  A 
committee  of  Backstoppers  counsels 
families  on  employment  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  in  emergency 
situations.  Where  there  is  inadequate 
health  insurance,  the  Backstoppers 
offer  prepaid  hospitalization  to  the 
families  they  assist.  In  the  event  that 
other  assistance  is  not  available,  they 
provide  educational  aid  and  interest- 
free  loans. 

A  highlight  of  the  year  is  a  Christ- 
mas party  at  which  the  children  are 
entertained  and  presented  with  gifts, 
including  a  $100  U.S.  savings  bond. 

Mr.  President,  police  officers  and 
firefighters  who  lose  their  lives  in  the 
line  of  duty  have  given  the  ultimate 
gift.  Through  their  fine,  generous 
work,  the  Backstoppers  let  surviving 
families  know  day  in  and  day  out  that 
they  are  cherished  members  of  the 
community. 

The  Backstoppers  and  the  families 
they  assist  deserve  our  warmest 
thanks  and  appreciation.* 


INGENUITY  OF  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  one  of  our 
country's  most  treasured  assets— the 
ingenuity  of  private  enterprise.  This 
American  attribute  has  historically  re- 
sponded to  dynamic  economic  situa- 
tions and  contributed  to  our  Nation's 
success.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  reiri- 
force  and  encourage  this  basic  Ameri- 
can advantage  so  that  we  might  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  world  in  every  way. 

We  have  observed  the  responsive- 
ness to  changing  economic  and  social 
trends  of  private  enterprise.  Certainly, 
we  have  witnessed  a  shift  from  a  mate- 
rial producing  society  to  an  informa- 
tion-producing society,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  flexibility  and  ingenu- 
ity of  private  enterprise  has  facilitated 
this  transition.  There  is  no  sector  of 
our  economy  that  does  not  benefit 
from  the  possibilities  brought  on  by 
this  ingenuity.  Recently,  the  example 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  AREA 
BACKSTOPPERS 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  an  outstanding 
organization  in  my  home  State  of  Mis- 
souri which  will  mark  its  24th  anniver- 
sary on  September  11,  1983.  I  refer  to 
the  Backstoppers,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation which  offers  financial  assist- 
ance and  counseling  services  to  widows 
and  children  of  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area  law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
fighters who  were  killed  in  the  line  of 

duty. 

Currently,  the  Backstoppers.  com- 
prised of  approximately  600  concerned 
men  and  women,  are  providing  much- 
needed  assistance  to  52  widows  and  70 
children  in  the  Greater  St.  Louis  area. 

Police  and  fire  department  members 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis 
County.  Jefferson  County,  St.  Charles 
County,  and  Franklin  County  all  are 
covered  by  the  Backstoppers. 

The  Backstoppers  goal  is  a  simple 
yet  generous  one:  to  provide  for  the 
survivors  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their 

duty. 

The  Backstoppers  provide  for  both 
the  immediate  needs  of  survivors  and. 
at  an  appropriately  early  date.  Back- 
stopper  officers  meet  with  the  widow 
and  review  the  family's  financial  con- 
dition. The  Backstoppers  assume  all 
existing  debts,  including  home  mort- 
gage payments  or  rent. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  President  Reagan  discovered 
that  Americans  were  going  hungry. 
According  to  news  accounts.  President 
Reagan  said  he  was  perplexed  about 
hunger,  because  he  thought  govern- 
ment was  taking  care  of  those  in  need. 
Government  is  not— thanks  to  the 
President's  cuts  in  nutrition  programs. 
Almost  6  months  to  the  day  after  pro- 
posing a  fiscal  year  1984  budget  that 
would  cut  $1.5  billion  from  food  pro- 
grams for  families  and  children.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  appointed  a  commission 
to  recommend  a  national  program  to 
the  White  House  within  3  months. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  need  an- 
other commission  to  develop  a  nation- 
al program.  What  we  need  is  an  ad- 
ministration that  will  use  the  pro- 
grams we  have. 

The  Presidents  February  budget 
message  asked  Congress  to  cut  $1.1  bil- 
lion from  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  $400  million  from  school  breakfast 
and  summer  feeding  programs.  More 
than  1  in  3  poor  families  would  lose 
more  than  $280  a  year  in  benefits  as  a 
result  of  such  cuts. 

These  proposals  cam.e  on  the  heels 
of  budgets  which  reduced  the  food 
stamp  program  by  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion—or nearly  20  percent— in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
slashed  the  school  lunch  fund  by  more 
than  $1.5  billion— or  about  38  per- 
cent—over the  same  period.  As  a  direct 
result  of  these  actions,  last  year  the 
food  stamp  program  served  nearly  1 
million  fewer  Americans,  while  2  mil- 
lion children  dropped  out  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  Even  though 
unemployment  rose  to  almost  11  per- 
cent late  in  1982  and  despite  the  fact 
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that  34.4  million  Americans— or  a  stag- 
gering 15  percent  of  our  population- 
lived  in  poverty  last  year,  participation 
in  the  food  stamp  porgram  did  not  in- 
crease beyond  the  level  of  22  million 
people. 

The  report  released  by  the  Census 
Bureau  on  August  2  shows  who  is 
really  paying  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram. In  the  last  5  years,  10  million 
Americans  have  been  forced  below  the 
poverty  line.  But  these  overall  figures 
only  mask  the  devastation  among 
black  and  Hispanic  Americans.  Nearly 
4  in  10  blau;ks  live  in  poverty,  as  do 
nearly  3  in  10  Hlspanics.  Nearly  1  in  5 
children  live  in  poverty,  and  half  the 
families  below  the  poverty  line  are 
headed  by  single  women;  1982  repre- 
sented the  third  year  in  a  row  that 
poverty  in  America  increased.  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  need  a  commis- 
sion to  tell  them  that  this  disturbing 
trend  guarantees  increased  hunger.  In- 
stead of  putting  America's  hungry  on 
hold  for  3  months,  the  President  could 
act  now  to  alleviate  human  suffering. 

The  1984  budget  resolution  con- 
tained authorizations  for  reserve  fund- 
ing of  $450  million  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  $300  million  in  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, and  $150  million  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  When  Congress  re- 
turns from  recess  in  September.  I  will 
submit  legislation  to  appropriate  in- 
creased funding  for  these  programs 
and  the  Older  Americans  Nutrition 
Program.  The  Older  Americans  Nutri- 
tion Program  has  not  received  funding 
increases  to  match  inflation  and  is  not 
expanding  to  serve  new  senior  citizens 
in  need. 

Three  months  from  now,  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  could  well  propose 
some  worthy  initiatives,  and  I  would 
welcome  any  constructive  proposals. 
In  the  meantime.  Presidential  commis- 
sions and  public  relations  offensives 
will  do  little  to  alleviate  hunger  in 
America,  and  I  urge  President  Reagan 
to  give  my  proposals  his  support.* 


THE  TARGET  PRICE  FREEZE 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  a  discussion  about  an 
amendment  I  had  planned  to  offer  to 
the  target  price  freeze.  Because  the 
Senate  failed  to  act  on  the  target  price 
freeze  in  an  expedious  manner,  time 
has  grown  too  short  to  permit  ade- 
quate attention  to  my  amendment. 

Although  I  will  refrain  from  offering 
my  amendment  at  this  time.  I  ask  the 
committee  to  study  it  carefully  so  that 
it  might  be  considered  for  future 
action  on  the  target  price  program. 

Under  my  amendment  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  permitted  to  im- 
plement an  acreage  reduction  program 
using  the  1983  target  prices.  The  Sec- 
retary will  continue  to  have  the  discre- 


tion to  design  a  program  that  he 
deems  appropriate  and  my  amend- 
ment will  not  alter  the  basic  program 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

My  amendment  will,  however,  pro- 
vide producers  a  choice  either:  To 
enter  into  the  program  established  by 
the  Secretary  and  receive  the  1983 
target  price,  or  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Secetary  and 
also  agree  to  limit  their  marketings  as 
well  thereby  receive  the  1984  and  1985 
target  prices.  Producers  who  choose 
the  higher  target  must  agree  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram specified  by  the  Secretary  and. 
further,  to  reduce  their  marketings  ac- 
cordingly. The  required  reduction  in 
marketings  would  be  calculated  by 
using  a  simple  algebraic  formula 
which  eliminates  an  unfair  slippage 
factor. 

Slippage  represents  the  additional 
acreage  each  producer  must  remove 
from  production  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  program.  It  reflects  the  error 
which  occurs  when  USDA  uses  acreage 
reductions  instead  of  marketing  limi- 
tations. The  error  occurs  because  some 
producers  elect  not  to  participate  in 
the  program:  others  comply  with  the 
letter  but  not  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
gram by  taking  poor  and  marginal 
land  out  of  production,  thereby  reduc- 
ing their  acreage  but  not  their  produc- 
tion: and  still  others  simply  farm  more 
intensively  on  the  fewer  acres  they  are 
allowed  to  plant  under  the  program. 
In  any  event,  despite  the  intent  of  the 
program  to  reduce  production,  there 
remains  every  incentive  for  producers 
to  maximize  their  yield. 

The  net  result  for  the  Nation  is  ap- 
parent in  that  yields  have  soared  and 
near-record  production  levels  have 
been  achieved  despite  PIK.  setasides. 
paid  diversions,  and  every  good  inten- 
tion of  USDA  to  try  to  bring  supply 
into  better  alinement  with  demand. 
The  result  for  individual  farmers 
which  is  not  so  apparent  is  that  pro- 
ducers who  comply  in  good  faith  with 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
program,  and  actually  do  reduce  pro- 
duction, are  penalized  because  they 
must  reduce  their  production  by  an 
additional  30  percent  to  offset  produc- 
tion by  those  who  do  not  reduce.  Obvi- 
ously, that  is  not  fair  to  producers  nor 
is  it  good  policy  for  the  Nation. 

My  amendment  will  correct  this 
basic  inequity  and  provide  the  needed 
incentive  for  a  more  effective  supply 
management  program.  Since  produc- 
ers who  elect  to  receive  the  higher 
target  prices  must  certify  that  their 
marketings  have  been  reduced,  and 
not  just  their  acreage,  the  incentive  to 
overproduce  which  is  inherent  in  the 
existing  program  will  be  reduced. 

Hopefully,  with  this  requirement  we 
will  no  longer  see  acreage  reductions 
resulting  in  a  mere  fractional  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  production  or.  as 


was  the  case  in  1982,  even  a  slight  in- 
crease in  production  from  a  15-percent 
set-aside  for  wheat,  for  example.  Fur- 
thermore, producers  will  be  more  apt 
to  participate  in  the  program  due  to 
the  incentive  of  the  higher  target 
prices. 

In  short,  under  my  amendment 
those  who  participate  in  good  faith  in 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
program  will  be  rewarded  and  those 
who  do  not  will  be  penalized,  rather 
than  the  reverse,  which  is  the  case 
under  the  existing  program. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  for  bringing  his  amend- 
ment to  my  attention.  Very  definitely 
we  are  at  a  turning  point  in  farm 
policy.  Many  of  our  present  farm  pro- 
grams have  failed  farmers  as  much  as 
they  have  failed  taxpayers.  Now  is  the 
time  to  look  for  new  directions.  I 
assure  my  colleague  that  I  shall  care- 
fully consider  his  amendment  as  Con- 
gress moves  toward  developing  more 
equitable  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  consideration.* 


ATTITUDINAL  PROBLEMS 

FACING     ORGAN     TRANSPLAN- 
TATION IN  OUR  SOCIETY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  August  2.  Senator  Andrews 
and  I  introduced  S.  1728,  the  National 
Task  Force  on  Organ  Procurement 
and  Transplant  Reimbursement  Act, 
to  help  address  the  problem  that 
America  lacks  a  national  network  for 
coordinating  organ  transplants.  I 
know  my  colleagues  are  well  aware 
that  at  the  present  time  patients  in 
need  of  organs  for  transplantation 
have  often  had  to  resort  to  public  ap- 
peals through  the  mass  media  to  find 
a  compatible  organ.  I  hope  that  the 
proposed  task  force  will  find  viable  al- 
ternatives to  the  difficult  process 
which  patients  and  their  families  now 
undergo. 

I  believe  that  America  is  capable  of 
solving  the  medical  and  technical 
problems  of  organ  transplantation 
given  the  concerted  effort  that  a  body 
such  as  the  task  force  would  make. 
However.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  attitudes  toward  organ 
transplantation  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  the  task  force.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  National  Kidney  Foundation 
(NKF)  received  "Attitudes  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  American  Public  Toward 
Kidney  Donations."  a  study  prepared 
by  the  Gallup  Organization,  which 
characterized  American  attitudes 
toward  kidney  transplantation.  It 
showed  that  while  93  percent  of  the 
Americans  polled  said  that  they  have 
heard  or  read  something  about  organ 
transplants,  most  are  reluctant  to  par- 
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J        .•  fhina  ahnnt  nrean  transolants  with  93%  of  difference    between    those    more    and    less 
ticipate  personally  in  organ  donation^  t^mg  about  o/Z^^n^^^^^-^^fJ^^^^^pi,  „,  ^^^  ukely  to  want  their  own  kidneys  donated  is 
Approximately    72    percent    of    those  *"  ig^^t^Jls  o^  over  saying  that  they  had.  m  their  response  to  the  reason:  "I  don't  like 
who  heard  of  organ  donation  said  that  »f^     ^^^^^  ^^  awareness  is  relatively  con-  the  idea  of  somebody  cutting  me  up  after  I 
they  were  very  likely  to  give  permis-  ^^    ^^^^    ^11    demographic    variables  die".  Only  5%  of  those  who  say  they  are 
sion  to  have  the  kidneys  of  a  loved  one  ^  ^ace,  where  95%  of  white  respond-  very/somewhat  likely  to  want  their  own  kid- 
donated  after  that  person's  death,  and  ents  have  heard  of  organ  transplants  but  neys  donated  characterized  that  reason  as 
5?  percent  sLid  that  they  would  very  only  84%  of  black  respondents.  being  "very  impor^t     compared  w  th  44% 
ou  perLciit  aoiu  V.             „v,nH'c  Virtnpv  Mnst  hpiipve  thai  someone  has  to  give  per-  of  those  who  are  not  very/not  at  all  UKeiy, 
likely  donate  their  own  child  s  kidney  „^^on  for  the\r  own^dnly  to  be  donated  more  than  twice  the  difference  of  each  of 
should  the  chud  die  accidentally^  Yet  mi^^for  th^e^.r  own  ^^^  ,4,,ble-Among  the  eight  other  reasons  presented, 
the  significant  l  act  is  '-"aj^  "J"^  "  ^7  those    aware    of    organ    transplants,    most  p^^    ^ave    taken    actions   to    implement 
cent  of  those  polled  saia  tnai  "»•=>  *'^  (39%)  believe,  correctly,  that  somebody  has  ^;^^^J  interest  in  having  their  own  kidneys 
very  likely  to  want  their  own  Kioneys  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  permission  for  their  kidney  to  donated  after  their  death-Less  than  half 
donated   after   their   death.   Thus.   7o  ^^  donated  after  their  death  in  order  for  a  (41%)   who   say   they   are    very /somewhat 
percent  of  those  polled  said  that  they  Sidney  to  be  transplanted  into  someone  who  ^LVieXy  to  want  their  own  kidneys  donated 
did  not  desire  to  have  their  kidneys  needs  it.  after  their  death  have  told  family  memt>ers 
^iTnatPrf    after    their    death.    If    this  Most  believe  that  a  doctor  cannot  order  ^^^^^  ^^eir  desires.  Even  fewer  (31%)  have 
^f.^h^r   i^  renresentative  of  America  kidney   removal-Equally,   most   (88%)   be-  ^j       d    an    organ    donor    card:    told    close 
number   ^^^  representauve  o                  j  aeve,  correctly,  that  a  doctor  cannot  give  friends  (18%):  told  a  doctor  (5%);  or  put  it  in 
at    large    and    ^o^   orgam     n    general  j^^^^^  ^o  remove  the  kidney  of  someone  their  will  (4%). 

then  this  IS  a  real  obstacle  to  an  eliec  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  Awareness  of  organ  donor  cards  is  very 
tive  national  network  of  organ  trans-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  t^at  a  relative  of  ^^  ^IJ'^enty-six  >rcent  of  those  inter- 
plantation,  someone  who  died  can  give  permission- a  .  ^  ^^  ^  ^eard  of  organ  donor 
If  individuals  do  not  want  their  own  g^^ner  proportion,  but  still  a  substantial  ^^^^dlEv^n  among  those  not  likely  to  want 
organs  donated  after  their  death  this  majority  (64%)  believe  correctly  that  a  rei-  ^^^.^  ^^^  kidneys  donated.  76%  had  heard 
message  may  be  communicated  to  ative  of  someone  who  has  died  can  e've  per-  two-thirds  of  blacks 
Siefr  families;  once  communicated,  it  mission  to  have  that  persons  kidneys  donat-  °;j;;^ewed  (65%)  had  heard  of  them, 
would  be  difficult  for  grieving  relatives  ed.  oermission  A  small  proportion  of  those  aware  of 
to  donate  the  organs  of  the  deceased,  ^^ore  people  are  hkeyogweperrn.^_.oji  ^onor'cards  have  signed  them-Only 
Furthermore,  donor  cards  which  give  for  donation  of  ^™|  01  a  10  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  organ  donor  cards 

S^ciiic  intention  of  donation  will  be  ^^^^'^'' fZ^i^^^o^  ^^r.e.<,^.^n.rs  ^^-^^f^^<'^-^'^:'ZTlolTroS%% 

left  unsigned;  in  fact,  the  NKF  study  f.^dneys     ^^^^^  ^^^^e  of  organ  transplants  want  their  own  kidneys  donated,  only  35% 

found  that  while  awareness  of  organ  '^\^^y  are  very  likely  to  give  permission  have  signed  a  card. 

donor  cards  is  very  high  (76  percent  of  to  have  the  kidneys  of  a  loved  one  donated  ^ost    correctly    assess    consequences    of 

those  interviewed),  only  18  percent  of  after  that  persons  death,  and  half  say  they  ^^^^^^    organ    donor    cards-Virtually    a 

those  'ntervieweu^         ^                                                               ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  virtually  all 

those  aware  of  organ  donor  carcj  nave  are  very  ,       y            ^^  accidental  death  of  ^ho  say  they  have  signed  an  organ  donor 

signed  one    Even  more  distressing  is  ^^d'leys  ^n          ^^^           ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^   correctly,  that  the  following 

the   fact   that   among  those   Ukely   to  ^^^  *=j\'^gjy  ^„  ^^^t  their  own  kidneys  donat-  two  statements  are  false: 

want  their  own  kidneys  donatea.  oniy  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^         ^.^^^^  ^  ^^^^  someone  can  force 

31  percent  have  ^igiied  f  card  luriner^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  t^eir  you  to  give  up  one  of  your  kidneys  when 

more,  less  than  half  (41  percent)  nave  ^^^  Sidneys  donated  after  death  are  more  thev  need  one  for  a  transplant. 

told  their  family  members  that  tney  g^j^^j^^gd.  ^ith  higher  income:  whites  rather  .,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  g^g^ed  a  card,  you  cannot 

want  their  own  kidneys  donated  alter  ^^^^  blacks-Those  who  are  most  like  y  to  ^^^^^^  your  mind." 

their  death,  and  still  less  (18  percent)  ^^^t  their  own  kidneys  donated  after  their  ^  ^^^^^^^  j.,^ 

have  told  close  friends.  Finally,  only  5  death  are  those  *h°/^^ve  completed  mo^e  ^^^^^^^f^^^  exist- Almost  two-thirds  of 

percent  of  those  likely  to  want  their  formal  education  and  are  ^"higher  .ncome  m        ^^^g^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

kidneys     donated     have     told     their  ^^f  ^^^^  *^*°  '"^^^fg^,^'^^^^^^^  have  signed  cards  believe,  erroneously,  that 

doctor,  and  hardly  4  percent  of  those  are  jnuch  '^^^^l'^^'^^^.^^^^  ^^0%  vs.  27%).  the  following  statement  is  true: 

polled  have  indicated  their  intentions  "-'^^  ^^^^  demographic  characteristics  dis-  -There  is  a  central  file  of  people  who  have 

to    donate    their    own    kidneys    after  ,.       ^g^  those  more  likely  to  give  permis-  signed  donor  cards  which  is  made  available 

death  in  wills.  sion  for  the  kidneys  of  a  loved  one  or  their  to  doctors  or  others  who  are  trying  to  locate 

I  hope  that  members  of  this  august  own  child  to  be  donated.  a  kidney  donor, 
body  will  give  full  support  to  S.  1728.  when  added  to  rate  various  reasons  for  About  one-third  believe  there  are  kidney 
Thp  National  Task  Force  on  Organ  ^ot  wanting  their  own  kidneys  donated,  the  banks,  as  there  are  blood  banks- About  one- 
Prornrpmpnt  and  Transplant  Reim-  leading  response  was  that  "I  never  really  third  (31%)  of  those  aware  of  organ  trans- 
Procurement  ano  .  ^;*"''^'*„.„_  An-  ho.mht  about  if-About  one  in  five  (20%)  plants  believe,  erroneously,  that  there  are 
bursement  Act  ^^ich  Senator  ^^^^  sarthat  a  veVy  important  reason  for  not  Sidney  banks,  just  as  there  are  blood  banks. 
DREWS  and  I  have  proposed  will  permit  ^\y\^^\o\ave  their  kidneys  donated  after  This  is  equally  true  of  those  more  or  less 
the  addressing  of  the  problem  01  ^^  »  .^  ^^^^  ..^  ^^^^^  ^^^jjy  thought  ukely  to  want  to  have  their  own  kidneys  do- 
American  attitudes  toward  organ  "^^^^  j^..  nated.  Those  who  have  signed  an  organ 
transplantation  and  its  impact  on  the  dislike  for  idea  of  being  cut  after  death  donor  card  are  less  likely  (23%)  to  believe 
availability  of  donor  organs.  The  task  ^.^^^  ^  ..^^^.y  important'  by  one  in  five-  this  is  true. 

force  will  explore  the  important  medi-  ^bout  the  same  proportion  (20%)  as   'very  virtually  no  one  believes  that  donated  kid- 

cal    and    technical    impediments   to    a  important ",  the  reason  •  I  don't  like  the  idea  ^^y^  are  "always  "  available,    •often"  avail- 

mnrP     comoassionate     and     effective  of  somebody  cutting  me  up  after  I  die".  No  ^ble.  or  "never"  available-Those  respond- 

^r^an      transolantation      process      in  other  reason  was  cited  by  that  large  a  pio-  e^ts  ^ith  an  opinion  split  about  equally  be- 

A^i.o   R,^Parln  American  will  have  portion  of  respondents  as  being  "very  im-     tween  believing  that  donated  kidneys  are 

America.  But.  each  American  wiiumvc  J'  -sometimes  "    available    (44%)    or    "rarely 

to  personally  address  the  question  of     ponant^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.  ^somet^^  ^^^^^^ 

being  a  donor.  nrintprf  cated  permission  procedures  are  very  impor- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  nave  prinieu  j^^^_Qriiy  7%  say  either  that  the  reasons       table  1. -/I bareness  0/ organ  transplants 

in  the  Record  'he  executive  summary  ...^  .^  ^^^.^^^  ^y  religion"  or  that  "it  is  com-  transplanU:    Percentage 

and  several  tables  from  the  Gallup  Or-  ^^^^^^^^  to  give  permission "  are  very  impor-     «ave  nea  e  ^^ 

ganization's    study    prepared    for    the  tant  reasons  for  not  wanting  their  own  kid-        Yes ^ 

National  Kidney  Foundation.  neys  donated  after  their  death.  non'V  know/no  ^wer ;";;'.'.'.'."'.'.  2 

The  material  follows:  Dislike  for  the  idea  of  being  cut  up  after        Don  t  know/no  answer 

Executive  SuMBtARv  death  is  the  reason  which  nrost  sharply  dif^                                                                        ^^ 

Awareness  of  organ  transplants  is  high-  ferentiates  ^^f-^^y-^-J^J^t^e 'latest        Note._Nu.n,.ronntervlews= 1.574. 

Most  Americans  have  heard  or  read  some-  want   own   «.iui 
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Table  2.— Actions  taken  by  those  very  and     PTC    rule    through    enactment    of    a  ■■<2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

somewhat  likely  to  want  own  kidneys  do-     joint    resolution.    The   significance   of  "<A)  the  term   days'  means  only  days  of 

"°^"^  '  the  proposal  is  therefore:  First,  that  it  continuous  session  of  Congress: 

Action  talien:                                       'Percent  calls  for  a  systemmatic  submission  of  *^'  continuity  of  session  is  brolten  only 

Told  family  members.     41  new     FTC     rules     to     Congress;     and  5.^  »"  \^jo"rnment  sine  die  at  the  e^^ 

Signed  organ  donor  card 31  ^„„„„w    tv^^t  :»  „_„..:j       t                j^   ^  Congress,  and 

Told  close  friends 18  ^^*^°"'*-  ^^^\^^  Provides  for  expedited  •  <C)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 

Told  doctor                                                  5  congressional   consideration   of   disap-  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 

Put  it  in  wili!!!!.""!!!"!!."!!!."!!!!""!"!"!l           4  Proval  resolutions.  recess  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in 

None  of  these 50  This   approach    is   considered    to   be  '^e  computation  of  days  of  continuous  ses- 

■  Base  equals  1.488;  those  aware  of  organ  tram  constitutional,     because     it     Utilizes     a  re°ferred  to'?nT^/,?,Ui).H«nTf  ^if^^^^^^^^ 

Dlants  ;_•_.           I    .■             !-■   I-  ■                 ^     ,  .  reierrea  to  m  tnis  subsection  if  the  adjourn- 

?^otai  exceeds  100  percent  due  to  multiple  re-  oint  resolution-which  IS  presented  to  ment  is  for  more  than  three  days,  and  shall 

sponses.  the  President— rather  than  a  concur-  be  excluded  in  such  computation  for  the 

rent  resolution— which  is  not.  Except  sixty-day  period  referred  to  in  this  subsec- 

TABIi  3  —OPINIONS  ABOUT  EXISTENCE  OF  WDNEY  for  certain  minor  changes  necessary  to  I'o"  'f  the  adjournment  is  for  more  than  fif- 

BANKS  JUST  LIKE  BLOOD  BANKS  ■  tailor  the  proposal   to  the  FTC  Act.  'een  days. 

this    joint    resolution    of    disapproval  ,',**^'  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

■»"■"">«<  mechanism  is  identical  to  S.  1650  in-  °Llf^l^^  ^'"^'  """i^  ^"''^^^  ^°  '^'^  «^^*<'" 

-            ^  troduced  on  July  20.  1983.  by  Senators  ^ 'co^mTS^t^ the  ^^^rTranrha^i 

Tnre    Fite    ^    lotn      ^  LEVIN.   BoREN.   Grassley.   DeConcini.  have  no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless 

wtwi  and  Kasten.  such  rule  has  become  effective  in  accord- 

,-.«-^  I  call  attention  to  this  proposal  and  an«*ith  this  section. 

We  o(  3™  tranUM         31      47      21     loo     1  ««8  would  be  interested  in  receivinE  Com-  <a'  whenever  an  appropriate  committee 

Vtry'sann»)tiM.ii  1"",     fL"      iJ,,     „«ii    '^*^'-^'^'"^  ^°V;  reports  a  joint  resolution  pursuant  to  this 

S**"*^""          „       „       „     ,«,      .,n  ^     \         T,    '"y^   colleagues     in     the  section,  the  resolution  shall  be  accompanied 

Jt!7/«(  ai  31  hM,  10  Senate  and  from  the  general  public.  by  a  committee  report  specifying  the  rea- 

pcrmi  itoiatioa  o»  am  The  material  follows:  sons  for  the  committee's  action. 
Skm?^  iknot  un)            23       M       U      100       221  *^'  Congressional  inaction  on.  or  rejec- 
Congressional  Review  or  Rules  ^'''"  °^'  *"y  resolution  of  disapproval  con- 

•  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act   (15  n'Sn  ^f'Tnn^ot'ii  "o/  ."h/T"'^  *1  ^''^' 

IT  o /-    .11   «.  ^ .1      _     J  J  I.  pression  oi  approval  of  the  rule  involved 

^ter  section  26'L  a^ed  b'y  sectioTlTo'  "^^^  compliance  of  the  Commission  with  the 

fhic  A^TrHTf^n  tjy  section  10  of  requirements  of  this  section,  including  any 
LEGISLATIVE  VETO  Lc  27  <a«  ro"^".?'!^";^;  rn^„  determination  by  the  Commission  under 
.  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sion^orwardfto  ?h1  Fe^dera',  '^e^fs^eTfor  '^l^^lZ^iZ'''''  '^  ^"''^^^  ^°  ^"^'^'^' 
developed  a  proposal  to  replace  the  publication  a  recommended  final  rule,  the  (fXD  if  a  recommended  final  rule  of  the 
legislative  veto  over  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  transnut  a  copy  of  such  Commissi  is  disapproved  ^J^^^^ 
Commission  rules  that  was  recently  in-  rule  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  tion.  the  Commission  may  issue  a  recom- 
validated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  ^^^^°^  ^^^.  """^^  °'  Representatives.  The  mended  final  rule  which  relates  to  the  same 
a  firm  believer  in  the  legislative  veto  7^^  u**^^  °  /^  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  acts  or  practices  as  the  disapproved  rule 
as  an  essential  element  in  our  arsenal  '"t  V°"*^  "^  Representatives  are  author-  such  recommended  final  rule- 
of  weapons  for  regulatory  reform  '^^  '«  receive  a  recommended  final  rule  "(A)  shall  be  based  upon- 
AJong  wUh  congreSnal  Lnd  exec^:  ""''tl  '"^'^  subsection  whether  the  appropri-  ••<;,  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  recom- 
/uuiiK  Willi  uunBrc&aiuuai  diiu  execu  ate  House  is  in  session,  stands  in  adjourn-  mended  final  rule  disaooroved  hv  th..  rnn 
tive  branch  oversight,  legislative  veto  ment  or  is  in  recess  gress  or  disapproved  b>  the  Con- 
authority  provides  Congress  an  impor-  '(2)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary  of  -(u')  such  rulemaking  record  and  the 
tant  opportunity  to  insure  that  an  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  record  established  in  supplemental  rulemak- 
agency's  exercise  of  its  delegated  legis-  Representatives  receive  a  recommended  ing  proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
lative  power  is  consistent  with  con-  ^'"al  rule,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shall  sion.  in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
gressional  intent.  I  believe  that  veto  is  transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  to  the  appro-  5.  United  States  Code,  in  any  case  in  which 
necessary  in  order  to  shift  the  real  Pr'^te  committees.  the  Commission  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
power  of  Government  away  from  the  "^.!  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi-  sary  to  supplement  the  existing  rulemaking 
bureaucracy  and  hark   to  the  elertpri  ^'°"  °^  '*^^'  "°  recommended  final  rule  may  record;  and 

ronX«  ^^"""^  effective  until  the  expiration  of  a  (B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the  Com- 

"V                     1           .^              J              •    .  period   of   thirty   days   after   the   date   on  mission  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 

My  proposal  would   provide  a  joint  which  such  rule  is  received  by  the  Secretary  including  such  changes  as  may  be  approprt 

resolution   of   disapproval   mechanism  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  ate  in  light  of  congressional  debate  and  con- 

for   FTC    rules.    Under   the    proposal.  Representatives.  If.  before  the  expiration  of  sideration  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 

newly  issued  FTC  rules  would  have  to  such  thirty-day  period,  either  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  rule. 

be   submitted   to   Congress.    The    rule  committee  orders  reported  or  is  discharged  "(2)  After  issuing  a  recommended  final 

could  become  effective  after  30  days  '''°^   consideration   of   a   joint    resolution  rule  under  this  subsection,  the  Commission 

unless-  First   within  30  days  the  House  *"^  respect  to  such  rule,  such  rule  may  not  shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of 

or      Senate  '    Commerce      Committee  become  effective  until  the  earlier  of-  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

or      oenaie      ».,ommerce      committee  ..,y^,  ^^e  expiration  of  a  period  of  sixty  Representatives,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 

report  a  joint  resolution  of  disapprov-  days  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  tion  (a)(1)  of  this  section    and  such  rule 

al— or   the   committee   is  discharged—  committee  ordered  reported  or  is  discharged  shall  only  become  effective  in  accordance 

and   second,   within   another   60   days  from  consideration  of  such  joint  resolution,  with  this  section. 

the  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  is  except  that  such  rule  may  not  become  effec-  '(g)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  sub- 
enacted  into  law.  tive  under  this  subparagraph  if  within  such  sections  (a)(2),  (d)  and  (g)  through  (it)  of 

Like    the    legislative    veto    provision  sixty-day  period  a  joint  resolution  with  re-  this  section  are  enacted  by  Congress- 

previously  in  effect  for  the  FTC    the  spect  to  such  rule  has  become  law:  '(1)   as   an   exercise   of   the   rulemaking 

oroDOsal  calls   for  exoedited  consres-  "'^'  *"^  '""^  *"^'"  ^''*'^'"  ^°^^  °^  C"""  P^*^""  °^  '*»^  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 

proposai  calls   lor  expeaiiea  congres-  g^ess  has  rejected  a  joint  resolution  with  re-  resentatives.  respectively,  and  as  such  they 

sional  coi^ideration  of  disapproval  res-  spect  to  such  rule:  or  are  deemed  a  part  of  the   rules  of  each 

olutions:  First,  committees  may  be  dis-  "(O  the  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die  House,    respectively,    but    applicable    only 

charged  after  a  20-day  period  through  at  the  end  of  a  Congress,  except  that  such  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 

a    privileged    motion    on    the    Senate  rule  may  not  become  effective  under  this  in  that  House  in  the  case  of  joint  resolu- 

floor;  second,  the  disapproval  resolu-  subparagraph  if—  tions,  and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 

tion    itself    is   also    privileged    on    the  "(i)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  not  expired  to  the  extent   that   they  are  inconsistent 

Senate  floor;  and  debate  on  the  resolu-  since  the  date  on  which  such  rule  was  re-  therewith:  and 

tion  is  limited  to  2  hours   Even  if  thi^  *^^'^^'*  ^^  '^*  appropriate  committees:  and  '(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 

DrooSal   we7e   not   en^ted   fnto   law  ■■<V\"''^'".r''  thirty-day  period,  a  joint  tional  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 

proposal   were   not   enacted   into   law.  resolution   with   respect   to  such   rule   has  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 

Congress    could    still    disapprove    an  become  law.                                .  that    House)    at    any    time,    in    the   same 
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manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

■'(h)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section,  joint  resolutions  shall,  upon 
introduction  or  receipt  from  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  be  Immediately  referred 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(i)(l)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  conwnit- 
tee  to  which  a  joint  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred does  not  report  such  resolution 
within  20  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  of  the  recommended  final  rule  to 
which  such  joint  resolution  relates,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  such 
resolution.  .  .   . 

"(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  joint  res- 
olution transmitted  from  the  other  House 
has  been  referred  does  not  report  such  reso- 
lution within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  such  resolution  from  the 
other  House,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
discharge  such  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution. 

"(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  must  be  sup- 
ported in  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers, duly  chosen  and  sworn,  of  the  House 
of  Congress  involved,  and  is  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the 
Senate  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  a  joint  resolution  has  been  reported 
with  respect  to  the  same  rule):  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  to  be  divided  in  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled  by. 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  in  order. 

••(jXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  consideration 
of  a  joint  resolution  shall  be  in  accord  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  joint  resolution,  or  when  the  com- 
panion joint  resolutipn  from  the  other 
House  has  been  placed  on  the  calendar  of 
the  first  House,  it  shall  be  in  order,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  any  time  thereafter  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  either  such 
joint  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the 
Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  in  order.  ^  „  v, 

■'(3)  Debate  on  a  joint  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  two  hours  (except 
that  when  one  House  has  debated  the  joint 
resolution  of  that  House,  the  companion 
joint  resolution  of  the  other  House  shall  not 
be  debatable),  which  shall  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution and  which  shall  be  divided  m  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled  by. 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  is  not  in  order.  An  amendment  to.  or 
motion  to  recommit,  the  joint  resolution  is 
not  in  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be 


in  order  only  on  the  day  on  which  occurs 
the  vote  on  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution, 
and  shall  not  be  debatable.  Any  other  mo- 
tions shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(k)  If  a  joint  resolution  has  been  ordered 
reported  or  discharged  from  the  committee 
of  the  House  to  which  it  was  referred,  and 
that  House  receives  a  joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  rule  from  the  other 
House,  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
other  House  shall  be  placed  on  the  appro- 
priate calendar  of  the  first  House.  If,  prior 
to  the  disposition  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
one  House,  that  House  receives  a  joint  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  same  rule  from 
the  other  House,  the  vote  in  the  first  House 
shall  occur  on  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
other  House. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  The  term  appropriate  committee' 
means  either  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

■•(2)  The  term  rule'  means  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  other  than  any  rule  promulgated 
under  section  18(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  and 
any  interpretive  or  procedural  rule. 

■■(3)  The  term  'joint  resolution'  means  a 
joint  resolution  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  That  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
disapprove  the  rule  entitled ,  trans- 
mitted   to    the    Congress    by    the    Federal 

Trade    Commission    on .    19—.'.    the 

blank  spaces  being  filled  with  the  appropri- 
ate title  of  the  rule  and  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  rule  to  the  Congress,  respec- 
tively.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that 
any  rule  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  after  June  23.  1983  and  before 
such  date  of  enactment  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  such  rule 
shall  have  no  force  and  effect  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  24.« 


SYNTHETIC  FUELS 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Garn  and  I  are  delighted  to  endorse 
the  measure  introduced  by  Senator 
Domenici.  S.  1396.  particularly  insofar 
as  it  would  promote  development  of 
this  country's  vast  synthetic  fuels  re- 
sources. Because  Utah  holds  vast  re- 
serves of  coal,  oil  shale,  and  tar  sands, 
we  have  long  been  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial these  resources  have  for  alleviat- 
ing our  national  energy  problems.  We 
are  equally  aware  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  associated  with  bringing 
them  into  production. 

Incentives  provided  by  Congress  over 
the  last  decade  have  prompted  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  our  corporations 
and  universities  to  develop  and— in 
some  cases— perfect  recovery  technolo- 
gy. At  the  beginning  of  1980  it  ap- 
peared as  though  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  major  synthetic  fuels  boom.  This 


boom  never  materialized,  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  recently  aban- 
doned projects,  perhaps  it  never  will. 
Why? 

Have  we  solved  the  energy  problem? 
No.  Are  we  still  vulnerable  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  foreign  supplies?  Yes.  Is  our 
technology  base  inadequate?  No. 
Then,  why? 

A  major  share  of  the  answer  lies  in 
the  worldwide  economic  recession, 
with  the  reduced  demand  for  energy 
supplies  among  industrialized  nations. 
But  part  of  the  answer  also  lies  in  the 
inconstancy  of  our  Government's 
energy  policy.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  temporary  glut  in  oil  supplies 
has  become  a  pretext  for  abandoning  a 
prudent  long-term  energy  policy  that 
was  years  in  the  making. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
helps  remedy  this  situation  in  two  im- 
portant ways  of  particular  significance 
to  Utah.  First,  it  extends  the  affirma- 
tive commitment  for  synthetic  fuels 
projects  which  allows  investors  in 
these  risky  but  vital  ventures  to  recov- 
er a  portion  of  their  investment  in  tax 
savings.  Second,  it  extends  the  energy 
investment  tax  credit  to  tar  sands 
property— a  correction  of  an  oversight 
by  Congress  6  years  ago.  Since  it  now 
appears  that  several  tar  sands  projects 
are  close  to  commercial  production, 
this  additional  investment  incentive  is 
critical. 

Data  supplied  to  our  offices  by  one 
of  the  companies  involved  in  these 
projects  indicate  that  revenues  lost  to 
the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  credits 
will  be  made  up  more  than  tenfold  by 
taxes  and  royalties  recovered  during 
the  construction  and  initial  operating 
stages.  More  important,  a  new  sector 
of  basic  industry  with  both  national 
and  global  significance  will  have  been 
born.  Perhaps,  for  once,  we  will  be 
ready  for  the  next  energy  crisis  before 
it  is  upon  us.  We  sincerely  hope  so. 
The  last  decade  has  shown  us  that  a 
synfuels  industry  cannot  be  achieved 
over  night  regardless  of  circumstances 
or  how  badly  it  is  needed. 

Senator  Garn  and  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Domenici  and  Senator  Wallop  for 
their  foresight  and  diligence  in  ad- 
vancing this  legislation.* 


GENERAL  HUGH  ROBINSON 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday.  July  29,  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Rob- 
inson. Southwest  Division  Engineer 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
retired  from  active  service  in  ceremo- 
nies at  Dallas,  Tex.  In  his  last  com- 
mand with  the  Army,  General  Robin- 
son was  in  charge  of  five  engineer  dis- 
tricts, including  the  Little  Rock  dis- 
trict. It  was  in  this  capacity  and  in  re- 
lation to  his  work  in  Arkansas  that  I 
came  to  know  General  Robinson. 

General  Robinson  is  one  of  those 
truly  extraordinary  individuals  whose 
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leadership  abilities  brought  him  to  the 
forefront  of  his  peer  group  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  career  and  sustained  him 
through  the  remarkable  heights  he  at- 
tained. I  am  sure  that  the  training  he 
received  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
nurtured  a  talent  and  drive  that  was 
already  his.  General  Robinson  was 
unique  among  military  men  in  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  sometimes  delicate 
relationships  between  the  military  and 
civilian  communities.  In  my  opinion 
General  Robinson  would  have  been 
successful  in  comparable  degrees  in 
any  career  he  might  have  chosen,  and 
our  Nation  must  be  glad  that  he  chose 
to  serve  his  country. 

The  friendships  that  Hugh  Robin- 
son developed  in  Arkansas  during  his 
last  tour  of  duty  will  remain  lasting 
and  will  serve  him  well  in  the  future.  I 
can  assure  him  of  that.  I  personally 
feel  that  Hugh  Robinson  had  a  lot 
more  to  contribute  to  this  Nation  and 
I  regret  that  he  chose  to  terminate  his 
active  duty  status  at  this  time.  His  new 
duties  with  the  Southland  Corp.  will, 
no  doubt,  enable  him  to  continue  to 
compete  and  contribute  in  new  and  in- 
novative ways.  I  wish  him  well  in  all  of 
his  future  endeavors.* 


THE  MEANING  OF  FREEDOM 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  Senator 
Baker  and  others  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  have  aired  their  views  on 
the  legislative  process  as  it  functions 
now.  All  of  us  who  read  our  constitu- 
tent  mail  and  who  talk  with  the  folks 
back  home,  know  that  there  is  increas- 
ing dissatisfaction  about  the  way  we 
operate.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  we  have  is  that  we  often 
legislate  in  the  duress  of  a  special  in- 
terest group  instead  of  in  the  national 
interest.  This  particular  phenomenon 
has  given  rise  to  what  George  Will 
calls  "iron  triangles."  In  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  the  10th  Annual  Sol  Fein- 
stone  Lecture  at  West  Point,  Will 
characterized  these  iron  triangles  as 
the  "three-sided  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  congressional  com- 
mittee that  authorizes  a  particular 
program,  the  executive  bureaucracy 
that  administers  that  program,  and 
the  client  group  in  the  country  that 
benefits  from  it."  George  Will  goes  on 
to  develop  a  very  strong  case  that  this 
particular  type  of  legislating  is  rob- 
bing us  of  our  most  precious  herit- 
age—freedom. Mr.  President,  because 
this  speech  is  so  appropos  to  what  we 
are  doing  here,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  and 
benefit  from  the  lessons  in  Mr.  Will's 
speech. 

The  speech  follows: 


The  Meaning  of  Freedom 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
I  have  had  essentially  two  careers.  My 
current  profession  is  as  a  journalist,  com- 
menting on  the  day's  news.  My  training  is  as 
a  political  philosopher.  I  want  to  try,  with 
your  indulgence,  to  combine  these  two  pur- 
suits; to  briefiy  survey  the  political  climate 
of  this  country  in  the  1980s:  and  then  to  say 
what  I  think  is  alarming  about  it  and  why  I 
think  it  derives  from  a  difficult,  ambiguous, 
and  perhaps  wrong  idea  of  freedom— a  four- 
century-old  error  now  that  represents  a  kind 
of  wrong-turning  in  the  American,  and 
indeed  the  Western,  tradition  of  political 
philosophy.  Which  is  to  say.  I'm  going  to  be 
mildly  depressing.  That's  all  right:  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  Ohio  in-1895  theory  of  history, 
so  named  by  me  for  the  little  known  fact 
that  in  Ohio  in  1895  there  were  just  two 
automobiles,  and  they  collided. 

I  have  a  strong  sense  that  things  go  wrong 
in  America  because  of  certain  wrong  ideas 
about  freedom  and  the  political  order  and 
what  we  owe  to  our  society.  This  country  is 
increasingly  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  forces 
and  increasingly  finding  it  difficult  to 
defend  itself.  I  believe  that  we  have  for  too 
long  subscribed  to  the  belief  that  freedom  is 
the  absence  of  restraints  imposed  by  others. 
And  I  believe  that  a  natural  corollary  to 
that  erroneous  belief  is  the  erroneous  belief 
that  government  exists  simply  to  facilitate, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  unre- 
strained enjoyment  of  private  appetites. 
This  is  a  political  philosophy  flowing  direct- 
ly from  a  concept  of  freedom  that  I  take  to 
he.  in  the  long  run.  disastrous;  and  to  the 
extent  that  our  country  is  founded  on  it, 
our  country  is  ill-founded.  I  shall  come  to 
that  gloomy  conclusion,  and  perhaps  an  op- 
timistic coda,  a  few  pages  hence. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  where  we  are 
and  then  try  to  relate  where  we  are,  in  our 
political  and  economic  argument,  to  what, 
indeed,  I  take  to  be  our  philosophic  roots. 

The  place  to  begin  to  understand  the  po- 
litical climate  of  the  1980s  is  with  the  only 
recent  political  benchmark,  the  1980  presi- 
dential election.  The  Republicans,  after 
they  won  that  election,  set  about  doing 
what  the  winner  of  every  election  does  sys- 
tematically and  aggressively,  which  is  to 
misconstrue  the  results,  to  wring  from  the 
results  an  alleged  mandate  to  do  precisely 
what  the  person  winning  wanted  to  do 
anyway.  In  this  case,  the  winners  said  that 
the  1980  election  was  that  most  unusual  of 
American  experiences:  a  positive,  forward- 
looking  affirmation  of  the  winner's  political 
philosophy.  I  see  no  evidence  in  any  of  the 
election  analysis  to  confirm  that.  It  seems 
to  me  reasonably  clear  that  it  was  a  classic, 
normal  American  election,  which  is  to  say 
that  someone  lost  it,  not  that  someone  won 
it;  indeed,  the  1980  national  election  was  a 
repudiation  of  its  immediate  predecessor. 
And  if  you  look  at  the  results,  it  wasn't  as 
astonishing  as  most  people  thought.  It  was 
the  case.  I  believe,  that  the  President's 
margin  of  victory,  although  substantial,  was 
only  the  ninth  largest  margin  of  victory  in 
this  century.  Further,  although  the  Repub- 
licans won  substantial  Senate  gains  (12 
seats).  Democratic  candidates  to  the  Senate 
won  more  votes  in  1980  because,  while  Re- 
publicans were  winning  close  victories  in 
small  states,  Glenn  in  Ohio  and  Cranston  in 
California,  for  example  were  winning  tre- 
mendous victories  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

My  point  is  simply  that  the  mood  of  the 
American  people  was  divided  and  remains 
divided  today.  It  is  in  this  division  that  we 
see  the  root  of  the  structural,  systemic,  po- 


litical problems  in  this  country:  a  problem 
in  defining  and,  because  of  the  problem  in 
defining,  a  problem  in  defending  freedom. 

In  the  last  two  years,  we  have  seen  the  di- 
visions in  the  American  mind  writ  large.  We 
have.  I  think,  learned  three  important  les- 
sons. The  first  is  that  the  American  people 
talk  a  very  different  (you  might  say.  a  very 
much  more  conservative)  game  than  they 
are  prepared  to  have  their  government  play. 
The  second  lesson  is  that  the  American 
middle  class,  the  broad  mass  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  articulate,  organized,  intense 
complainer  about  big  government,  is  incom- 
parably the  biggest  beneficiary  of  big  gov- 
ernment and  is  determined  to  use  all  its 
wiles  and  guiles  to  remain  so.  And  the  third 
lesson  of  the  last  two  years— the  most  amus- 
ing to  some  and  the  most  alarming  to 
others— is  that  the  conservative  agenda  for 
the  United  States  costs  more  money  than 
the  liberal  agenda. 

Let  me  go  over  these  briefly  to  set  the 
stage  for  how  we  got  to  this  peculiar  argu- 
ment at>out  our  politics. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  won  the  presidency, 
people  said  that  his  victory  marked  the  end 
of  an  era.  Ronald  Reagan  was  going  to  melt, 
or  so  the  theory  was.  the  iron  triangles  that 
have  dominated  our  politics  in  Washington, 
lo  these  many  years.  By  "iron  triangle  "  I 
mean  the  three-sided  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  congressional  committee 
that  authorizes  a  particular  program,  the 
executive  bureaucracy  that  administers  that 
program,  and  the  client  group  in  the  coun- 
try that  benefits  from  it.  There  are  10,000 
iron  triangles  in  this  interest-group-bro- 
kered liberalism  we  practice  in  Washington. 

It  is.  indeed,  the  nature  of  our  politics,  of 
our  political  philosophy,  to  justify  organiz- 
ing into  private  groups  to  bend  public  power 
to  private  purposes.  I  have  often  said  that  if 
you  want  to  understand  the  American  gov- 
ernment, do  not  read  the  Constitution:  that 
has  precious  little  to  do  with  it.  Read  in- 
stead the  Washington  telephone  directory, 
and  especially  those  pages  that  carry  the 
listings  "National  Association  of  .  .  ."  There 
you  will  find  some  of  the  2200  trade  associa- 
tions and  other  lobbies  that  are,  after  gov- 
ernment and  then  publishing  in  all  its 
forms,  the  third  largest  employer  group  in 
Washington.  You  know  the  big  ones:  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  You 
may  not  have  heard  of  the  National 
Crushed  Stone  Association,  or  the  National 
Ice  Association  or  the  National  Truck  Stop 
Association.  Every  interest  group,  every  eco- 
nomic group  in  the  country,  is  organized  to 
bend  the  public  power  to  its  purposes. 

And,  indeed,  why  not?  Listen  as  we  go 
through  an  election  year:  There  is  one  word 
you  will  hear  over  and  over  again— "respon- 
sive."  Candidate  after  candidate  pledges 
that  he  or  she  will  be  a  "responsive"  office- 
holder. It  is  my  thesis  that  what  ails  our 
government  is  that  it  is  "responsive"  to  a 
fault,  that  it  has  a  hair  trigger  to  every  or- 
ganized and  intense  interest  group,  that  it  is 
big  but  not  strong.  It  does  not  have  the  in- 
ternal strength  to  say  "no." 

A  few  years  ago.  Burger  King  ran  a  televi- 
sion commercial  in  which  Burger  King's 
claim  to  fame  was  that  at  Burger  King, 
unlike  at  McDonald's,  they  would  take  the 
pickle  off  your  hamburger  if  you  didn't 
want  it.  They  had  a  jingle  that  went,  "Hold 
the  pickle,  hold  the  lettuce.  Special  orders 
don't  upset  us.  .  .  .  Get  it  your  way  at 
Burger  King.  "  Government  is  a  giant 
Burger  King.  Everyone  comes  to  place  his 


order  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  bro- 
kered government  simply  delivers  favors. 

This  is  not,  by  the  way.  a  partisan  obser- 
vation The  Republicans  are  just  as  guilty  as 
the  Democrats.  Indeed,  the  clearest  exam- 
ple of  this  degradation  of  the  democratic 
dogma,  this  purely  responsive  government, 
is  the  doctrine  of  democracy  that  leaves  no 
room  for  leadership.  Leadership,  after  all, 
has  been  called  the  ability  to  inflict  pain 
and  get  away  with  it  (short-term  pain  for 
long-term  gain,  it  is  hoped).  Leadership  is 
getting  people  to  do  something  they  d 
rather  not  do  at  the  moment.  It  surely  is 
the  job  of  government  to  have  a  longer  view 
than  the  average  individual  has,  to  get 
people  to  look  to  the  future  and  provide  for 
the  national  strength. 

When  Gerry  Ford  became  President,  he 
conducted  a  press  conference  at  which  he 
was  asked  if  he  favored  a  stiff  tax  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  as  a  form  of  price  ration^ 
ing  to  dampen  demand.  His  answer  was,  and 
it  was  exactly,  this:  "Today  I  saw  a  poll  that 
shows  that  eighty-one  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  to  pay  more  for  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Therefore,"  said  the 
President,  "I  am  on  solid  ground  in  opposing 
it ""  Well  all  ground  seems  solid  when  your 
ear  is  to  it:  and,  as  Churchill  said,  "It  is  very 
difficult  to  look  up  to  someone  in  that  posi- 

'sut  it  is  increasingly  the  philosophic  posi- 
tion of  the  democracies  that  democracy 
exists  to  do  nothing  more  than  read  the 
latest  polls  and  act  accordingly. 

Well  how  do  you  do  that  if  you're  looking 
at  the  divided  opinion  of  the  American  elec- 
torate today,  the  American  people  who  com- 
plain bitterly  about  big  government?  The 
American  electorate  is  comprised  of  people, 
one  in  seven  of  whom  is  a  Social  Security  re- 
cipient. Social  Security  being  incomparably 
the  biggest  component  of  big  government, 
and  incomparably  the  most  sacrosanct.  One 
in  six  Americans  who  work  off  the  farm 
works  for  government.  And  48  or  49  percent 
of  America's  families  this  year  will  receive 
some  form  or  other  of  transfer  payment 
from  the  government  about  which  they 
merrily  complain,  the  day  long. 

The  President  says  we  must  get  govern- 
ment off  the  backs  of  the  American  people. 
Who  does  he  think  put  it  there?  It  was  put 
there  by  legislators,  elected  and  reelected. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
3  500  laws  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
That's  nearly  one  law  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week  for  ten  years.  It  couldn't  happen,  of 
course,  if  Congress  had  a  simple  rule  that 
said  you  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  you  have  not 
read.  But  the  sUte  legislatures,  which  are 
ostensibly  more  responsive  to  the  real  de- 
sires of  the  American  public,  are  worse.  The 
state  legislature  of  New  York  passed  9.500 
laws  in  one  decade.  The  50  state  legislatures 
combined  passed  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

They  are  not  doing  so  because  the  legisla- 
tors who  are  professional  politicians,  get  up 
in  the  morning  and  say,  "How  today  can  I 
be  obnoxious  to  my  voters?"  They  are  doing 
it  because  the  American  people  have  a  vora- 
cious appetite  for  public  services.  They  also 
have  a  negligible  willingness  to  pay  for 
them  which  accounts  for  our  inflationary 
bias  Indeed,  someone  has  said  that  today's 
conservatism  is,  in  many  cases,  the  prayer- 
ful belief  that  it  is  time  to  cut  thy  neigh- 
bor's subsidy. 

Of  course,  the  great  American  middle 
class  is  the  primary  beneficiary  of  this  lar- 
gess not  surprisingly.  Most  Americans  are 
in  the  middle  class:  most  benefits  go  to  the 
middle  class.  This  explains  why,  once  Con- 


gress got  done  cutting  means-tested  welfare 
programs  last  year,  the  will  to  cut  further 
evaporated. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  alarming  note 
of  all  for  conservatives,  namely,  that  their 
agenda  for  the  country  costs  more  than  the 
liberal  agenda,  because  it  begins  by  accept- 
ing 95  percent  of  the  liberal  agenda;  most  of 
Social  Security,  most  of  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
and  Pood  Stamps.  The  arguments  we've 
been  having  with  such  great  fanfare  and 
rolling  of  drums  in  Washington  is  about  the 
very  margins  of  the  modern  welfare  state. 

Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Republican  Party 
were  perceived  as  accepting  the  basic  Ameri- 
can consensus  for  the  welfare  stale,  a  con- 
sensus that  has  been  growing  steadily  since 
1932.  For  50  years  now  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  grown  at  a  constant  pace  in  a 
constant  direction  under  both  parties.  If 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Republicans  had 
not  been  seen  as  accepting  this  growth, 
Reagan  would  have  lost,  not  won,  44  states. 
On  top  of  everything  else,  the  Republicans 
are  adding,  or  trying  to  add  (and  the  ques- 
tion is  very  much  open),  $1.5  trillion  for  na- 
tional defense.  $8  billion  for  new  prisons, 
and  a  $5  billion  revenue  loss  for  tuition  tax 
credits.  As  Everett  Dirksen  once  said,  "A  bil- 
lion here,  a  billion  there,  it  adds  up  to  real 
money."  And  it  is  adding  up  very  fast. 

We  see  in  the  United  States  today  a  kind 
of  despair,  a  kind  of  cultural  and  political 
despair  about  the  inability  of  the  American 
people  to,  on  the  one  hand,  cut  the  demands 
they  make  on  government  or,  on  the  other, 
pay  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the  bills  for 
the  services  they  manifestly  demand  politi- 
cally. „  ,^  , 

Where  then  does  this  leave  us?  It  leaves 
us  in  a  crisis.  We.  like  all  other  Western,  de- 
veloped industrial  democracies,  have  built 
an  enormous  welfare  state.  We  have  come  to 
a  consensus,  which  I  think  is  by  and  large 
correct,   that  it   is  humane  and,   in  many 
cases,   efficient/  to  purchase  a  number  of 
things    collectively:    some    pensions,    some 
medical  care,  some  housing.  In  the  great 
postwar   period   of   economic   growth,   our 
economy   was   strong,   and   the   going   was 
easy,  and  the  growth  came  fast,  and  the 
gusher  of  revenues  to  the  government  at 
constant  tax  rates  made  building  a  welfare 
state  effortless.  In  that  great  25-year  period 
roughly  between  1948,  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  and  1973,  the  Yom  Kippur 
War    and    the    consequent    revolution    in 
energy  prices  and  the  slowdown  of  growth 
throughout  the  industrial  world,  we  made  a 
whole  series  of  promises  to  ourselves— prom- 
ises of  entitlements  that  constitute  claims 
on  the  future  wealth  of  this  country,  prom- 
ises made  on  the  assumption  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  those   25  years  was  the 
norm  for  the  foreseeable  future.  But  that 
was  an  economic  growth  we  have  not  seen 
since  and  do  not  know  today  how  to  restore. 
As  we  enter  the  middle  1980s,  then,  the 
American  political  system  is  being  asked  to 
do  something  it  has  no  experience  in  doing, 
something  no  one  went  into  politics  to  do, 
no  one  knows  how  to  do,  and  no  one  wants 
to  learn.  And  that  is  to  break  promises  or  to 
raise  taxes,  to  break  promises  or  to  impose 
pain    and   get   away   with    it.   We    have   a 
uniquely  difficult  time  now  in  the  1980s.  We 
are  being  asked  not  to  think  as  individuaU 
but  to  think  collectively,  not  to  think  as  iso- 
lated, self-interested  people  but  to  think  as 
citizens,  something  we  have  rarely  been  re- 
quired to  do  in  the  past,  as  a  reading  of 
those  pages  in  the  Washington  telephone 
directory  will  tell  you.  Generally.  Americans 
relate  to  their  government  as  mdividual  or 


organized  claimants.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  to  think  about  giving  back,  or  endur- 
ing pain. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  illustrates 
the  divided  mind  of  the  American  people 
today.    As    we    enter    the    middle    of    this 
decade,  the  peculiarity  of  politics  is  that 
rarely  in  America  has  there  been  such  a 
clear  consensus  for  one  overriding  public 
goal.  That  goal  is  a  balanced  budget.  The 
goal  is  clear,  and  there  is  no  intellectual 
mystery  about  how  to  achieve  it.  If  you 
want  to  balance  the  budget,  do  the  follow- 
ing four  things:  end  the  deductibility  for  tax 
purposes   of   mortgage    interest    paymenU; 
tax  entitlement  programs  as  income:  lower 
the  indexing  of  entitlement  programs;  and 
tax  employer-paid  health  insurance  as  com- 
pensation. With  these  steps  you  would  more 
than  balance  the  budget.  At  any  given  time 
there  are  only  537  people  in  Washington  be- 
cause they  were  elected:  and  if  we  did  these 
four  things,  we  would  end  the  careers  of  537 
politicians— because,     loudly     though     the 
American    people    clamor    for    a    balanced 
budget,  they  will  reject  every  one  of  the 
four  measures  just  suggested  that  together 
would    bring    about    what    they    say    they 
desire.  We  have  for  the  past  50  years  had  a 
government  devoted  to  inflaming  appetite 
and  facilitating  consumption  to  the  point  at 
which  we  now  have  a  deeply  underfunded 
economy:  naturally,  consuming  too  much, 
we  save  too  little.  Having  lost  the  habit  of 
deferring  gratifications,   we  have  lost  the 
habit  of  thrift  and  investment.  The  Ameri- 
can people  today  are  saving  five  percent  of 
their      disposable      income— approximately 
half  of  what  the  Germans  are  saving,  ap- 
proximately a  third  of  what  the  Japanese 
are  saving.  We  have  been  living  for  a  long 
time  off  the  seed  corn  of  our  future,  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  pay  for  it. 

How  did  we  become  an  improvident 
people?  The  answer,  I  think,  like  the  answer 
to  all  great  questions  of  human  life,  is  an 
idea.  History  is  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  And  our  problem  is  deeply  rooted  in  a 
doctrine  of  what  government  U  for,  and 
that  doctrine  derives  from  a  concept  of  free- 
dom that  I  think  is  mistaken. 

We  have  today  a  government  that  is.  as 
few  governments  ever  have  been,  omnipres- 
ent and  omniprovident.  And.  as  the  govern- 
ment has  become  more  and  more  solicitous, 
it  has  become  less  and  less  respected— a 
great  paradox  of  modem  life.  Never  has 
government  tried  harder  to  do  more:  never 
has  it  been  less  respected. 

In  this  regard,  conservatives  have  talked 
themselves  into  a  terrible  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  preach  the  doctrine  that  the 
government  is  too  clumsy  and  too  stupid, 
loo  venal  and  too  poorly  motivated,  to  do 
anything  much  to  help,  say.  Cleveland.  But. 
the  next  moment,  the  conservatives  turn 
around  and  say  to  the  country,  "Give  us 
$1.5  trillion  for  national  defense  and  give  us 
your  young  men  and  women"  Now  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  too  incompetent  to  help 
Cleveland  cannot  make  those  kinds  of 
claims  on  the  American  people. 

How  did  we  get  to  this  incoherence  about 
the  point  of  government?  It  is  in  the  history 
of  our  political  philosophy  that  we  must 
seek  the  answer.  The  history  of  Western  po- 
litical philosophy  divides,  not  altogether 
neatly  but  reasonably  neatly,  into  two  peri- 
ods, the  ancient  and  the  modem— the 
modem  period  beginning  and  tuming, 
really,  with  Machiavelli  and  Hobbes.  And 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  doc- 
trines, one  thing  stands  out;  a  different  defi- 
nition of  natural  right  and  of  freedom. 
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To  the  ancient,  the  idea  of  freedom  was 

this:  A  person  is  free  when  he  lives  as 
human  beings  are  supposed  to  live,  when  he 
lives  as  is  appropriate  for  this  kind  of  crea- 
ture, when  he  lives  in  the  way  that  is  by 
nature  right.  There  were  certain  patterns  of 
noble  behavior.  And  it  was  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment, as  ancients  understood  it.  to  so 
draw  the  laws  to  shape  the  citizens  so  that 
they  could,  in  the  end,  be  worthy  of  the 
good  society.  The  basic  doctrine  of  ancient 
political  philosophy  was  that  men  and 
women  are  biological  facts.  But  ladies  and 
gentlemen  suited  for  free  government  are 
social  artifacts,  creatures  of  the  law— diffi- 
cult to  bring  about. 

This  was  the  controlling  doctrine  of  West- 
em  political  philosophy  from  its  inception 
in  Plato  to  the  Renaissance.  It  obviously  is  a 
doctrine  of  politics  as  a  branch  of  education. 
Indeed,  the  book  that  launched  Western  po- 
litical philosophy,  Plato's  "Republic,"  is  a 
book  about  education. 

Then,  with  Machiavelli  and  Hobbes.  some- 
thing changed.  Machiavelli  lived  in  the 
tumult,  the  constant,  angry  civil  strife  of 
Italy,  populated  by  warring  city-states. 
Hobbes  lived  in  the  decay  of  Tudor  institu- 
tions in  England,  a  civil  war  looming  and 
sometimes  raging.  To  these  two  men.  the 
political  problem  was  different.  It  was  order. 
"Stop  being  so  ambitious."  they  said.  "Don't 
try  to  make  men  more  noble.  Look  at  them 
square  and  look  at  them  whole.  Take  them 
as  they  are  and  make  them  behave.  That  is 
the  only  political  problem.  Do  not— repeat, 
do  not— try  to  improve  them.  Indeed,  if  you 
look  at  man,"  they  said,  "he  is  a  simple,  not 
very  noble  creature."  And  the  very  simplici- 
ty of  man— the  fact  that,  if  left  alone,  man- 
kind is  under  the  sway  of  a  few  simple 
strong  passions— makes  him  very  easy  to 
control.  Hobbes  said  that  man  is  under  the 
sovereign  mastery  of  pain  and  pleasure.  He's 
afraid  of  death,  and  he  desires  fame  and  se- 
curity. Fine.  Give  him  that,  and  he  will 
l)ehave.  Others  said  that  people  are  inher- 
ently self-interested:  "Give  them  a  commer- 
cial country.  Subsume  all  human  passions  in 
getting  and  giving  and  gaining.  We  shall 
have  a  commercial  republic  in  which  all  the 
energies  that  have  hitherto  made  political 
societies  tumultuous  will  be  channeled  into 
commerce.  It's  not  noble.  It's  not  pretty,  but 
it  solves  the  political  problem.  After  all. " 
they  said,  "natural  right  is  not  living  as  it  is 
naturally  appropriate  for  man.  Natural 
right  shall  henceforth  be  defined  as  a  right 
to  those  things  toward  which  our  strongest 
passions  incline  us." 

Generally,  it  was  a  revolution  of  self-inter- 
estedness.  Mankind  was  to  be  viewed  as  a 
self-interested  animal— not  attractive,  not 
noble,  but  manageable.  And  so  we  got 
modern  political  philosophy.  And  we  came 
to  the  founding  of  the  first  modern  nation, 
the  first  militantly,  proudly,  self-consciously 
modern  nation,  the  United  States.  We  came 
to  the  revolution  in  democratic  theory, 
wrought  by  the  most  creative  political  phi- 
losopher we  have  produced.  James  Madison. 

Before  the  United  States  was  founded,  all 
political  philosophers  had  agreed  about  one 
thing:  If  democracy  is  possible,  it  is  only 
possible  in  a  small,  face-to-face  society- 
Pericles'  Athens  or  Rousseau's  Geneva.  For 
when  you  have  a  large  society,  you  have  fac- 
tions, and  factions  are  the  enemy  of  democ- 
racy. Madison  took  that  theory,  turned  it  on 
its  head,  and  turned  it  inside  out.  He  said. 
"Not  true:  the  more  factions  the  better." 
Madison  said  that  we  must  have  an  exten- 
sive republic. 

You  can  state  the  Founding  Fathers'  po- 
litical philosophy  in  a  kind  of  catechism: 


What  is  the  great  problem  in  politics?  The 
answer  is  tyranny.  To  what  tyranny  is  a  de- 
mocracy prey?  The  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
How  do  you  prevent  that?  By  not  having 
any  majorities.  By  having  only  minorities. 
So  that  any  majority  at  any  given  time  will 
be  just  a  shifting,  unstable  coalition  of  mi- 
norities, constantly  changing  kaleidoscopi- 
cally. 

Therefore,  we  must  expand  the  country, 
not  have  a  small  democracy  but  a  huge  one. 
When  the  Founding  Fathers  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, however,  this  was  a  country  of  only 
3  million  free  souls,  and  eighty  {>ercent  of 
them  lived  within  20  miles  of  tidewater, 
strung  out  along  the  fringe  of  an  unex- 
plored continent.  But  what  did  they  call  the 
congress  that  they  convened  in  Philadel- 
phia? They  called  it  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. That  is  chutzpah. 

They  called  it  the  Continental  Congress 
because  they  knew  where  they  were  going. 
Roughly,  they  were  going  to  California,  but. 
basically,  they  were  going  west.  They  were 
going  to  have  a  huge  democracy  filled  with 
factions  because,  that  way.  they  would  avoid 
a  tyrannical  majority. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  James  Madison— in 
what  I  take  to  be  the  two  great  documents 
on  American  political  thought.  Federalist 
Papers  10  and  51— pointed  the  way.  In 
Paper  10.  he  said  that  we  must  have  the 
saving  multiplicity  of  factions.  And  in  Fed- 
eralist Paper  51.  in  a  sentence  crucial  to  the 
thrust  of  his  thought,  he  said,  "We  see 
throughout  our  system  the  process  of  sup- 
plying, by  opposite  and  rival  interests,  the 
defect  of  better  motives." 

This  was  a  country  founded,  to  a  remarka- 
ble and,  I  increasingly  find,  an  alarming 
extent,  on  the  expectation  that  no  one 
would  operate  from  public-spirited  motives. 
Everyone  would  operate  from  factional  mo- 
tives. But.  because  there  would  be  so  many 
factions  pursuing  their  self-interest,  and  the 
government  would  be  restricted  to  simply  an 
umpire's  role  keeping  the  competition  and 
the  factionalism  peaceful,  there  would  be  no 
tyrannical  majority. 

Well.  I  think  it  works.  If  all  the  country 
has  to  worry  about  is  the  absence  of  a  ty- 
rannical domestic  majority,  then  it  works. 
And.  at  that  point,  when  we  were  surround- 
ed by  protective  oceans,  months  away  from 
Europe,  instead  of  30  minutes  away  from 
Moscow  by  missile,  that  might  have  tieen  an 
adequate  philosophy  of  freedom  and  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  government.  It  is.  I  sug- 
gest, no  longer  so.  because  what  we  have  is 
the  need,  increasingly,  to  have  better  mo- 
tives. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  why  the 
18th  century  fell  for  this  particular  doctrine 
of  philosophy.  The  18th  century  discovered 
astronomy.  The  18th  century,  in  a  sense, 
discovered  modern  physics,  too.  and  fell  in 
love  with  both  subjects.  The  heavens  at  that 
time  looked  like  a  marvelous  clockwork  of 
orderly  planets.  We  now  know  from  better 
telescopes  and  other  instruments  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  wobbling  and  banging  about 
among  the  planets,  and  it's  not  so  tidy  as  it 
appears.  But  it  looked  then  as  though  the 
universe  itself  was  run  by  a  benevolent 
clockmakergod.  and  that  the  same  principle 
could  be  applied  to  politics. 

Hence,  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  Hence,  the  checks-and-balances 
system  of  the  American  government.  Rival 
institutions  with  rival  interests  would  be 
held  in  equipoise,  just  like  the  solar 
system— all  parties  acting  self-interestedly 
but  holding  one  another  apart  in  preempt- 
ing tyranny. 


And  so  we  came,  in  this  country,  to  define 
the  public  interest  as  whatever  results  from 
this  maelstrom  of  private  interests.  One 
might  call  it  the  Cuisinart  theory  of  govern- 
ment: You  just  stir  things  up,  and  out  comes 
a  kind  of  puree,  something  to  be  called,  by 
semantic  fiat,  "the  public  interest." 

Well,  its  not  that  simple.  It's  not  that  ef- 
fortless. It  leaves  you.  a£  I've  said,  with  a 
doctrine  of  merely  responsive  government. 
And,  if  I  am  right  in  my  definition  of  leader- 
ship as  the  ability  to  inflict  pain  and  get 
away  with  it.  it  leaves  you,  technically,  dis- 
armed. It  leaves  you  unable  to  have  even  a 
doctrine  of.  let  alone  the  fact  of,  leadership. 
It  leaves  us  with  a  country  with  enormous 
disintegrative  forces.  It  leaves  us  with  those 
pages  in  the  Washington  telephone  directo- 
ry. It  leaves  us  with  brokered  government. 
It  leaves  us  with  brokered  government.  It 
leaves  us  a  society  given  over  to  the  instant 
satisfaction  of  demands.  It  leaves  us  with  a 
society  incapable  of  deferring  gratifications. 
It  give  us,  for  that  reason,  an  economy  pe- 
rennially underinvesting,  an  economy  con- 
suming more  money  than  it  is  generating  in 
revenues,  and  an  economy  about  to  produce, 
in  the  middle  of  this  decade,  a  serious  turn- 
ing. I  believe,  on  the  defense  budget. 

This  last  point  is  so.  I  think,  because  when 
a  country  is  asked  to  pay  for  its  national  se- 
curity, it  is  being  asked  to  look  to  the 
future.  It  is  being  asked  to  think  collective- 
ly. And  we  have  no  habit  of  that,  we  have 
no  history  of  that,  and  we  decreasingly  have 
an  ability  to  do  that,  because  we  have  no 
public  philosophy  that  tells  us  to  do  that. 

After  all.  we  are  a  country  in  which  we 
see.  throughout  our  system,  a  process  of 
supplying,  by  opposite  and  rival  interests,  a 
"defect  of  better  motives."  And  we  are  in  a 
decade  when,  preeminently,  we  need  good 
motives. 

Well.  what.  then,  are  we  to  do  about  it?  To 
me  it  seems  clear  that  in  order  to  defend 
freedom  in  the  late  20th  century,  we  need  to 
define  it  correctly.  We  need  to  go  back  from 
whence  we  came.  We  need  to  go  back  to 
Greece  and  Rome.  We  need  to  go  back  to 
the  understanding  that  freedom  is  not  just 
the  absence  of  restraints  imposed  by  others. 
Someone  operating  in  the  absence  of  re- 
straints can  be  governed  by  passion,  can  be 
enslaved  by  appetite. 

Consider  those  words.  They  are  not  care- 
less metaphor.  They  are  the  language  of 
politics:  "governed"  by  passion,  "enslaved  " 
by  appetite.  We  are  not  free  when  we  are 
unable,  either  individually  or  collectively,  to 
control  our  passional,  appetitive  side. 

To  that  end.  the  redefining  of  freedom.  I 
suggest  there  is  a  place  to  which  we  can 
turn— the  beginning.  If  you've  taken  a 
wrong  turn  early  in  the  road,  you  wind  up 
very  far  from  where  you  want  to  be.  and 
you  have  to  go  back.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  go  back  to  Socrates.  In  The  Crito".  one 
of  "The  Dialogues."  Socrates  is  about  to  die. 
He  has  been  sentenced  to  death  by  Athens 
for  corrupting  the  youth.  Whether  or  not 
he  did  so.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  here.  He 
has  been  duly  tried  and  sentenced,  and  some 
of  his  friends  come  to  him  and  say.  "We  will 
help  you  escape:  it  has  been  an  unjust  trial; 
it  is  an  unjust  law.  You're  innocent.  We  will 
get  you  out.  You  will  not  have  to  drink  the 
hemlock  and  die."  And  Socrates  says.  "No.  I 
shall  not  leave.  Because  I  would  thus  l)e 
untrue  to  my  parenU.  Because. "  he  says, 
"the  laws  of  Athens  are  my  parents.  They 
shaped  my  parents  who  made  me.  They 
brought  my  parents  together  in  mat  rimony. 
they  sustain  the  family,  they  sustain  life. 


The  laws  of  the  community  make  us.  We  do 
not  make  the  community." 

That  is  Socrates'  view  of  the  world.  What 
is  ours?  Ours  is  captured  in  the  idea  of  a 
social  contract.  That  concept  is  the  fiction 
behind  modem  politics:  that  we  came  to- 
gether one  day  as  a  people  and  decided  it 
served  our  individual  interests  to  contract  to 
set  up  a  society.  Historically  the  idea  of  a 
social  contract  is  quite  preposterous,  but  it 
continues  to  be  an  analytic  metaphor  ex- 
pressing the  doctrine  of  modem  politics, 
and  doctrine  of  self-interest. 

Well  now  I  ask  you  to  justify  conscrip- 
tion I  ask  you  to  justify  having  any  army  to 
defend  a  social  contract.  No  one  risks  his  or 
her  life  to  defend  a  contract  that  he  or  she 
entered  into  voluntarily  simply  for  conven- 
ience. If  all  our  institutions  and  all  our  laws 
represent  nothing  more  than  the  momen- 
tary calculation  of  convenience  by  dispar- 
ate self-interested  individuals,  then  they 
are' not  only  undefended,  they  are,  in  a  way, 
indefensible.  . 

We  need  a  longer  view  of  the  social  order. 
We  need  what  the  Greeks  had.  what  Socra- 
tes had.  what  Western  political  philosophy 
had  until  we  made  a  wrong  turn  about  400 
years  ago.  We  need  a  sense  that  we  are 
bound  and  obligated  to  our  society  because 
we  are  not  free  without  laws.  We  are  not 
free  without  the  restraints  imposed  on  us  by 
the  law.  We  are  not  free,  we  are  unformed. 
We  are  governed  by  passion  and  enslaved  by 
appetite  until  we  become  not  just  men  and 
women,  but  gentlemen  and  ladies;  not  just 
biological  facts,  but  social  artifacts. 

Amplification  of  this  idea  was  provided  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln  took  on  the  great 
topic  of  freedom:  To  what  extent  is  the  law 
of  a  community  legitimately  concerned  with 
the  inner  life  of  man? 

The  reason  we  had  a  civil  war  can  be  per- 
haps best  articulated  by  reference  to  a 
single  episode:  Lincoln  was  debating  Ste- 
phen Douglas  for  a  Senate  seat  in  1858  in  Il- 
linois. Lincoln,  of  course,  would  lose.  Doug- 
las at  one  point,  said.  "What  we  should  do 
about  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries [whether  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should 
be  free  states  or  slave  territory]  is  let  them 
vote  Put  it  to  the  test.  Let  them  decide 
what  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do."  And  Lin- 
coln said,  "No,  there  are  limits."  He  said, 
•There  are  limits  to  the  sway  of  self-inter- 
est ••  He  said,  'Stephen  Douglas  is  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  test  of 
right  or  wrong  but  self-interest. " 

And  on  that  issue,  this  republic  neariy 
foundered  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
And  on  the  subject  of  the  primacy  of  the 
doctrine  of  self-interest,  it  can  again  be 
threatened  and,  Indeed,  can  founder. 

In  a  speech  at  the  Wisconsin  state  fair  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  Lincoln  told  a 
story  He  said  there  was  an  oriental  despot 
who  summoned  together  his  wise  men  and 
challenged  them  to  invent  a  sentence  to  be 
carved  in  stone,  to  be  forever  in  view,  and  to 
be  always  true.  The  wise  men  went  away 
and  came  back  after  a  while  and  said, 
•We've  got  the  sentence. "  It  was:  'This,  too 
shall  pass  away. "  And  Lincoln,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  War.  when  it  was  very  possible 
that  the  American  experiment  in  democracy 
would  pass  away,  went  on  to  say,  "If  we 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  not  only  the 
physical  world  around  us,  but  of  the  moral 
world  around  us,  we  can  endure."  To  adopt 
another  phrase  of  his,  it  was  the  duty  of 
government  not  just  to  minister  to  self-in- 
terestedness.  but  to  summon,  as  he  said, 
•the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  government  not  just 
to  tantalize  self-interest,  but  to  caU  people 


above  it.  This  was  an  echo,  in  our  16th 
President,  of  the  ancient  political  philoso- 
phy and  the  ancient  political  vision  to 
which  I  think  we  need  to  recur.  That.  I 
think,  is  the  challenge  for  everyone  in  the 
United  States  who  understands  that  leader- 
ship is  about  sacrifice. 

Obviously,  the  good  society  is  a  society 
that  allows  an  enormous  range  of  private 
freedom.  I'm  not  questioning  that.  Obvious- 
ly, the  good  society  has  an  enormous  sphere 
in  which  we  are  not  told  what  to  do.  But 
that  sphere  is  not  without  limits.  This  is  not 
a  popular  message.  And  I  know  all  the  argu- 
ments. It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  sale 
of  pornography 'should  be  viewed  as  a  pri- 
vate transaction;  the  law  should  treat  it  as  a 
private  transaction  between  an  individual 
buyer  and  an  individual  seller.  Indeed,  the 
law  can  so  treat  it,  but  the  law  cannot  make 
the  results,  which  include  Times  Square  and 
a  billion-dollar  pornography  industry,  a  pri- 
vate phenomenon.  That's  public.  That  has 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

Abortion  is  an  issue  on  which  honorable 
men  and  women  of  good  will  disagree.  The 
law  can  treat  an  abortion  as  a  private  trans- 
action between  an  individual  and  her  doctor. 
The  law  can  treat  it  that  way.  but  nothing 
can  make  1.7  million  abortions  a  year  a  pri- 
vate phenomenon.  That's  a  public  phenome- 
non that  has  to  do  with  the  way  we  live,  the 
way  we  treat  sexuality,  and  life,  and  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes. 

We  are,  like  it  or  not.  involved  in  our  laws, 
in  shaping  our  own  inner  lives.  Statecraft  is, 
inevitably,  soulcraft.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er it  will  be  good  soulcraft  or  bad  soulcraft. 
My  point  is  that  the  doctrine  of  self- 
interestedness  is  self-fulfilling.  Treat  people 
as  being  purely  self-interested  and,  sooner 
or  later,  you  get  people  capable  of  nothing 
higher. 

We  need  to  recur,  as  Lincoln  did,  to  a 
grander  rhetoric,  to  the  politics  of  exhort- 
ing people  and,  indeed,  to  laws— conscrip- 
tion being.  I  believe,  one  of  them-that  stip- 
ulate and  embody  the  principle  that  we.  like 
Socrates,  are  the  creatures  of  our  laws.  and. 
as  they  give  us  life  and  character  and  free- 
dom and  restraints  and  virtues,  so  too  we 
have  a  debt  to  pay  back.* 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  one 
need  not  reach  far  back  into  Jiistory  to 
recall  examples  of  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity. The  past  reminds  us  that  mi- 
norities in  various  countries  may  be 
made  scapegoats  and  targets  for  cruel- 
ty—and this  cruelty  has  made  up  a 
tragic  part  of  the  Jewish  legacy,  often 
taking  the  terrible  shape  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. Today,  it  is  deplorable  that  anti- 
Semitism  and  injustice  still  exist 
around  the  world:  In  parts  of  Central 
America,  in  various  Arab  countries, 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union  Jews  consti- 
tute an  endangered  species. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.,  anti-Semitism  may 
be  traced  from  Alexander  Ill's  policies 
through  Stalin's  campaign  to  destroy 
Jewish  culture  to  present  Soviet  poli- 
cies of  harassment.  And  today,  the 
Soviet  Jew  faces  a  new  crisis:  Emigra- 
tion is  virtually  at  a  standstill.  In  1979, 
Jewish  emigration  reached  a  high- 
point  of  51.320.  In  1982.  the  number 
plummeted  to  2.688.  This  year,  a  mere 
637  Soviet  Jews  have  been  allowed  to 


emigrate.  We  now  look  upon  a  Soviet 
Union  that  allowed  more  Jews  to  leave 
in  the  single  month  of  February  1979. 
than  in  the  past  12  months. 

As  disturbing  as  these  numbers  are. 
it  is  even  more  imsettling  to  learn  of 
the  hardships  facing  those  Soviet  Jews 
who  simply  apply  for  exit  visas.  Their 
first  step  is  to  acquire  an  invitation 
from  first  degree  relatives— immediate 
family    members— living    outside    the 
U.S.S.R.  But  often  contacts  with  hope- 
ful relatives  are  made  impossible.  Mail 
stops  and  phone  lines  are  severed.  Ap- 
plicants are  routinely  threatened  and 
dismissed   from  work.  Their  families 
become  social  outcasts  and  their  chil- 
dren   are    abused    and    assaulted    in 
school.  Many  are  arrested,  imprisoned 
or  exiled.  Soviet  officials,  in  addition, 
frequently    fabricate    catagories    and 
charges— insufficient  kinship  or    "pos- 
session of  state  secrets"  are  reasons 
listed  in  application  denials.  Most  re- 
cently, in  direct  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki   accords,    the    U.S.S.R.    has    in- 
formed   many    Jews    that    they    will 
accept  no  further  applications. 

Many  Jewish  members  of  the  Soviet 
intelligensia  applying  for  exit  visas 
have  not  only  been  denied,  but  have 
been  stripped  of  academic  degrees— as 
if  such  action  might  erase  vast  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.  It  is  even  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  Soviet  Jews 
to  attain  quality  educations.  They  are 
systematically  refused  access  to  top 
universities  despite  equal  or  superior 
qualificatioris. 

And  the  teaching  of  Jewish  culture 
has  been  made  nearly  impossible.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  the  third  largest 
Jewish  population  of  any  nation,  but 
it  is  a  country  imwilling  to  permit 
open  Jewish  worship  or  the  recogni- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  Hebrew  culture. 
Of  the  60  synagogues  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  only  3  are  known  to  have 
rabbis.  Small  group  study  is  prohibit- 
ed. Even  kindergarten  classes  teaching 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  have  been  sub- 
jected to  KGB  threats. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  the 
vicious   turn   that   Soviet   policy   has 
taken.  In  April  of  this  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment organized  an  official  anti-Zi- 
onist committee  to  renounce  Zionism, 
hasten  forced  assimilation  and  foster 
anti-Semitism.  The  committee  claims 
that  all  the  Jews  wishing  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  have  done  so,  and  they 
maintain  that  any  proof  to  illustrate 
otherwise  is  the  juggling  of  figures  by 
Zionist  propaganda.  But  such  repre- 
sentation  is  clearly   contrary   to  the 
facts.   All   Members   of   Congress   are 
aware  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  and 
are   frustrated   in   their   efforts.   The 
more     notable     names— Shcharansky. 
Sakharov.   Begin.   Brailovsky.    Nudel. 
Wallenberg— represent     untold     more 
who  have  suffered  and  yearn  to  be 
free.  As  many  as  380.000  of  the  nearly 
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2  million  Soviet  Jews  reportedly  wish 
to  emigrate.  And  today,  there  are  16 
Jewish  activists  serving  prison  sen- 
tences: 2  currently  await  trial.  Their 
only  crime  is  the  belief  that  Jewish 
dignity  and  identity  must— at  all 
costs— be  maintained. 

Under  the  guise  of  anti-Zionism, 
anti-Semitic  articles  have  increased  in 
the  Soviet  press  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
through  the  very  fiber  of  the  Jewish 
culture.  The  most  outlandish  attempt 
to  break  the  will  and  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  people  purports  that  Soviet 
Jews  collaborated  with  the  Nazis 
during  World  War  II.  And  such  propa- 
ganda invokes  chilling  analogies— 
these  are  indeed  ominous  forces  at 
work  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets,  Mr.  President,  now 
appear  to  believe  they  are  somehow 
punishing  the  United  States  for  its 
hard-line  policies.  Moscow  maintains 
Washington's  tough-talk  rhetoric  has 
seriously  harmed  United  States-Soviet 
relations.  And  in  reaction  to  the  cur- 
rent East-West  chill,  the  Soviets  have 
frozen  shut  the  emigration  door. 
Today.  I  believe  we  must  make  the 
Soviet  Union  understand  we  will  never 
forget  the  Soviet  Jew.  We  must  make 
them  understand  that  a  relaxation  of 
emigration  restrictions  will  immediate- 
ly bolster  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. And  we  must,  in  addition,  never 
unnecessarily  escalate  tensions  with 
our  principal  adversary— for  such  esca- 
lation affects  the  very  lives  of  those 
forcibly  contained  within  Soviet  bor- 
ders. 

It  is  time  for  the  Soviets  to  end  their 
use  of  Jews  as  political  pawns  and  to 
respect  their  rights  as  human  beings. 
It  is  time  for  the  Soviets  to  treat  the 
Helsinki  accords  as  something  more 
than  a  political  thermometer.  And  it  is 
time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  look 
inside  itself  and  recognize  the  injustice 
and  inhumanity  within  its  own  society. 

Mr.  President^  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, this  injustice  and  anti-Semitism 
also  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  Jews  living  as  tiny  minorities  in 
certain  Arab  countries  share  an  under- 
lying fear  of  the  future  and  live  quiet- 
ly among  shadows  of  the  past.  Their 
fears  spring  from  memories  of  reli- 
gious discrimination  in  traditional 
Yemen,  from  the  persecution  of  Jews 
by  revolutionary  regimes  in  Iraq  and 
Syria,  and  from  the  outbreak  of  anti- 
Jewish  violence  in  countries  such  as 
Morocco  and  Tunisia.  Of  the  nearly 
800,000  Jews  living  in  the  Arab  world 
in  1947,  only  35,000  remain  today.  And 
numbers  continue  to  decline  as  Jews 
living  as  minorities  in  certain  coun- 
tries continue  to  suffer. 

In  Syria,  the  entire  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  4,500  is  currently  prohibited 
from  emigrating.  In  the  past,  Jews 
caught  trying  to  flee  the  country  were 
sentenced  to  prison  under  unbearable 
conditions— if  successful,  the  escapee's 
relatives  were  often  tortured.   Every 


aspect  of  Jewish  life  was  controlled  by 
the  Syrian  Government.  In  1976,  as  a 
result  of  international  protests,  many 
of  the  worst  excesses  of  Jewish  mis- 
treatment were  curbed.  Yet  today,  the 
Jew  in  Syria  is  still  harshly  discrimi- 
nated against. 

In  Iraq,  the  2,700-year-old  Jewish 
community  has  endured  perhaps  the 
worst  discrimination  since  the  Nazis 
came  to  power  in  Germany.  Persecu- 
tion was  at  its  worst  in  the  late  1960's. 
when  secret  trials,  torture,  and  hang- 
ings were  commonplace.  Today,  im- 
provement is  negligible— the  only 
bright  spot  for  Iraq's  300  Jews  is  that 
international  pressure  eventually  con- 
vinced the  Government  to  quietly 
allow  some  2,500  fellow  Jews  to  emi- 
grate in  the  early  1970's,  even  while 
other  restrictions  remained  in  place. 

And  we  must  remember  that  this 
discrimination  is  not  only  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  Arab  world.  Current 
PLO  policy  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  for  example,  not  only  seeks  to 
encourage  violence  and  upheaval,  but 
attempts  to  spread  falsehoods  and 
propaganda  concerning  Jews.  In  Nica- 
ragua, there  are  reports  that  almost 
the  entire  small  Jewish  community 
has  been  terrorized  and  frightened 
into  exile.  Nuevo  Diaro,  a  newspaper 
that  often  reflects  the  policies  of  the 
Sandinista  government,  has  been  filled 
with  anti-Semitic  propaganda— an  arti- 
cle published  a  year  ago  referred  to 
"synagogues  of  Satan.  "  The  Nicara- 
guan  Government,  and  others  in  the 
region,  repeatedly  ignore  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  crush  the  concept  of  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that 
the  Jew  today  suffers  many  of  the 
hardships  and  injustices  he  has  en- 
dured for  thousands  of  years.  Around 
the  world,  this  sad  legacy  of  the 
Jewish  past  must  be  interrupted.  Anti- 
Semitism  must  be  extinguished.  And 
we  must  continue  to  stand  up  for  the 
principles  of  human  rights  and  reli- 
gious freedom  by  which  this  Nation 
was  created.* 


PHARMACY  CRIME  PROBLEM 
WORSENS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Science  recently  completed  a  study  on 
the  occurrence  of  pharmacy  crime. 
This  study  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores.  To  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  most  comprehensive  survey 
ever  conducted  and  I  must  say.  the 
findings  are  alarming. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  sending 
a  mail  questionnaire  to  2,000  randomly 
selected  community  pharmacies  locat- 
ed throughout  the  United  States.  Re- 
sponses were  received  from  pharma- 
cies located  in  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  locations.  For  this  reason,  I 
think    the   study    represents    a    good 


cross  section  of  the  pharmacy  commu- 
nity. 

The  researchers  discovered  that 
almost  50  percent  of  all  pharmacies, 
regardless  of  where  they  were  located, 
had  been  the  target  of  either  a  burgla- 
ry or  a  robbery.  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  survey  covered 
only  the  last  5  years.  I  would  fully 
expect  that  if  we  asked  the  same  ques- 
tions but  covered  the  past  10  years,  we 
would  find  that  even  more  pharma- 
cists had  been  either  burglarized  or 
robbed. 

One  other  fact  from  the  survey  I 
should  like  to  bring  out,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  something  that  is  often  over- 
looked, is  the  actions  taken  by  phar- 
macists themselves  to  reduce  the 
number  and  severity  of  these  crimes. 
Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  trend  is 
the  decision  by  pharmacists  to  discon- 
tinue stocking  of  controlled  sub- 
stances. Last  month,  Mr.  President,  I 
placed  an  article  in  the  Record  which 
talked  about  the  plight  of  many 
cancer  patients  who  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  pain-killing  drugs  they 
need  to  live  at  home. 

I  do  not  blame  pharmacists  for 
taking  this  drastic  step.  I  am  sure  they 
believe  it  is  the  only  thing  they  can 
do.  We  in  Congress  must  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  and  act  to 
correct  this  situation. 

For  over  4  years,  I  have  been  work- 
ing to  get  pharmacy  robbery  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress.  Although 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  been 
very  supportive  of  these  efforts,  final 
passage  has  always  run  into  one  road- 
block after  another.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  I  will  not 
back  down  from  my  quest  for  enact- 
ment of  pharmacy  robbery  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
appearing  in  American  Druggist  maga- 
zine entitled  "Pharmacy  Crime  Prob- 
lem Worsens,  New  Study  Finds" 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  This  article  lays 
out  the  actual  statistics  found  by  the 
researchers  and  does  an  excellent  job 
of  explaining  the  relevancy  of  some  of 
these  statistics. 

The  article  follows: 

Pharmacy  Crime  Problem  Worsens.  New 
Study  Finds 

This  article  was  written  by  three  faculty 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  &  Science:  Maven  J.  Myers.  J.D., 
Ph.D..  professor  of  pharmacy  administra- 
tion and  associate  dean  for  pharmacy:  and 
assistant  professors  of  pharmacy  adminis- 
tration Larry  D.  Grieshaber.  Ph.D..  and 
David  B.  Brushwood,  J.D.  Their  work  was 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  NACDS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  crime  is  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  today's  community  phar- 
macy practitioner.  Contemporary  pharmacy 
publications  contain  numerous  reports  of 
crimes  against  pharmacies,  pharmacists,  and 
pharmacy  employees.  Both  the  property 
and  safety  of  pharmacists  are  in  jeopardy  in 
today's  high  crime  environment. 


Within  their  communities,  pharmacists 
have  been  vocal  in  expressing  their  concern, 
and  national  pharmacy  leaders  are  fighting 
for  stiffer  penalties  to  be  imposed  against 
perpetrators.  There  is,  however,  surprisingly 
little  data  available  which  substantiate  the 
magnitude  of  pharmacy  crime  and  which 
describe  the  nature  and  severity  of  these  in- 
cidents. 

The  best  data  available  come  from  state- 
wide studies  of  pharmacy  crime.  State 
boards  of  pharmacy  occasionally  include 
crime-related  questions  on  their  licensure 
renewal  applications.  In  1977,  Joseph  L. 
Pink  III  and  Maven  J.  Myers  published  the 
results  of  a  study  of  pharmacy  crime  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  similar  study  of  Mississippi 
was  conducted  and  reported  by  Helen  Weth- 
erbee  and  Dewey  Garner  in  1979.  In  1977, 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
conducted  an  informal  national  survey.  In 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  having  a 
comprehensive  national  data  base  on  the  oc- 
currence of  pharmacy  crime,  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science  was 
awarded  a  grant  by  the  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores  to  do  a  national  study 
of  this  problem.  The  preliminary  data  from 
this  study  are  presented  here. 

SCOPE 

The  study  was  conducted  by  sending  a 
mail  questionnaire  in  March,  1983  to  a  sys- 
tematic random  sample  of  2.000  community 
pharmacies.  Responses  were  received  from 
641  (32  percent  of  the  sample.  Pharmacies 
in  urban,  suburban  and  rural  locations  re- 
plied. Table  1  shows  a  location  breakdown 
of  respondent  pharmacies. 

Pharmacists  were  asked  to  indicate  wheth- 
er their  pharmacies  had  been  the  target  of  a 
burglary  or  robbery  in  the  five  year  period 
beginning  January  1.  1978.  Table  1  indicates 
that  over  45  percent  of  pharmacies  in  all  lo- 
cational  categories  (47  percent  overall)  had 
been  the  target  of  at  least  one  burglary  or 
robbery.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this 
study,  the  ubiquitous  problem  of  shoplifting 
was  not  classified  as  a  pharmacy  crime. 
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fined  as  breaking  and  entering  while  the 
premises  were  unoccupied  (i.e.  while  the 
store  was  closed). 

Table  2  summarizes  the  data  on  the  inci- 
dence of  robberies  and  burglaries.  It  comes 
as  no  surprise  that  the  total  number  of  rob- 
beries and  burglaries  (both  completed  and 
attempted)  has  steadily  increased  over  the 
years  in  question.  In  only  one  category  (at- 
tempted robbery)  was  the  incidence  relative- 
ly unchanged  over  the  years. 

TABLE  2.-TYPE  OF  CRIME  REPORTED  BY  YEAR  OF 
OCCURRENCE 
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-STEPS  PHARMAQSTS  HAVE  TAKEN  TO  DETER 
DRUG-RELATED  CRIMES 


TABLE  1- 

-LOCATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SURVEY 
RESPONDENTS 

Type  ot  area 
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""5            enls 
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114 

115 
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242            37  7 

475 

Rutal          

Localioi  not  repotted 

150            234 
21              3  3 

453 

428 

Total 

541           1000 

306 

47  7 

There  is  an  interesting  statistic  to  be 
noted  in  the  locational  breakdown:  In  the 
minds  of  many  people,  high  crime  rates  and 
urban  settings  go  hand  in  hand.  However, 
the  percentage  (50.0  percent)  of  urban  phar- 
macies reporting  the  occurence  of  a  crime  is 
only  slightly  higher  than  the  percentage  of 
(45.3  percent)  of  rural  pharmacies  reporting 
such  occurance.  The  problem  of  pharmacy 
crime  is  apparently  universal:  no  pharmacy 
is  risk-free. 

INCIDENCE 

Respondents  reported  the  incidence  of 
robbery  and  burglary  they  experienced 
from  1978  to  1982  inclusive,  for  purposes  of 
this  study,  robbery  was  defined  as  the 
taking  of  property  from  a  person  or  in  his 
presence  by  means  of  force  (i.e.,  while  the 
pharmacy  was  open).  A  burglary  was  de- 
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CRIMINALS 

For  the  victim  of  a  crime,  the  criminal  act 
is  the  beginning  of  an  odyssey  through  the 
criminal  justice  system.  The  victim  works 
with  law  enforcement  personnel  (which  may 
involve  many  hours  over  the  days,  weeks, 
and  even  months  following  the  crime)  to 
help  in  the  apprehension  of  the  criminal.  If 
the  criminal  is  apprehended,  then  the 
victim  is  required  to  spend  additional  time 
with  the  judicial  process  as  prosecutors  seek 
to  secure  a  conviction.  Table  3  indicates  that 
apprehension  and  conviction  rates  are  disap- 
pointingly low.  Only  about  one  in  four  bur- 
glars who  successfully  burglarize  a  pharma- 
cy are  apprehended.  Of  those  who  are  ap- 
prehended, 65  percent  are  convicted.  Only 
16  percent  of  those  who  successfully  bur- 
glarize a  pharmacy  are  eventually  convicted. 
These  odds  are  certainly  in  the  criminal's 
favor. 

Pharmacy  robbers  appear  to  be  slightly 
less  successful.  Forty  percent  of  robbers  are 
apprehended.  Fewer  than  a  quarter  of  those 
who  rob  pharmacies  are  eventually  convict- 
ed. Of  course,  robbery  tends  to  be  a  riskier 
crime  because  there  are  witnesses,  there  is 
frequently  a  shorter  getaway  time,  and 
some  victims  are  uncooperative  with  the 
robber.  In  any  case,  the  would-be  pharmacy 
burglar  or  robber  is  more  likely  successfully 
to  complete  and  get  away  with  his/her 
crime  than  not. 

PREVENTION 

Pharmacists  are  not  passively  sitting  back 
and  accepting  the  rising  crime  rate.  They 
have  taken  many  different  measures  to 
combat  or  prevent  the  problem.  These 
measures  are  summarized  in  Table  4.  As  the 
percentage  tabulation  shows,  many  pharma- 
cists have  increased  their  security  measures 
in  more  than  one  way. 

TABLE  3.-APPREHENSI0N  AND  CONVICTION  RATES  OF 
PHARMACY  CRIMINALS 
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Percentage 

Number  o( 

reporting  respondents 

(n  =  641) 

Instatal  sileni  alarm    295  46.0 

DiscwIinueO  slociiing  some  controlled  drugs 262  40.9 

Installed  audible  alarm     233  36.3 

Installed  stronger  locks                 190  29,6 

bsMed  bars  on  doors  and/0(  wntaK 138  21,5 

Now  keep  a  gun  in  tlie  pbarmacy , 81  12,6 

Stioftened  Iwws            73  11.4 

Now  screen  employees  more  careMf 62  9.7 

Installed  better  safe     42  6,6 

Discontmued  after-lKurs  emergency  service 35  5.5 

Installed  closed  ciituil  TV     29  4.5 

Hired  security  guards    _ 28  4.4 

Hired  more  employees .__ , 15  23 

Otiier 58  9,0 


The  traditional  forms  of  prevention 
(alarms,  locks,  bars  on  entry  points)  are  well 
represented  in  the  responses.  There  are,  of 
course,  limits  to  how  much  these  measures 
may  reasonably  be  improved.  Once  these 
preventives  have  been  installed,  they  may 
be  updated.  However,  there  comes  a  point  at 
which  the  amount  of  protection  provided  by 
these  devices  is  outweighed  by  their  cost.  It 
is  difficult  to  cost-justify  Fort  Knox-like  se- 
curity in  the  community  pharmacy.  When 
these  devices  fail  to  deter  crime,  pharma- 
cists must  institute  less  traditional  meas- 
ures. 

One  of  the  most  striking  findings  of  this 
survey  is  the  extent  to  which  community 
pharmacies  are  no  longer  stocking  some 
controlled  drugs  that  are  the  targets  of 
drug-related  burglaries  or  robberies.  Over  40 
percent  of  respondents  reported  reducing 
their  inventory  of  these  items.  This  finding 
has  serious  implications  for  the  drug  distri- 
bution system.  How  can  patients  who  legiti- 
mately require  these  drug  products  gain 
access  to  them  if  community  pharmacists 
refuse  to  carry  them?  How  can  society 
expect  pharmacists  to  slock  these  products 
when  its  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice systems  have  failed  to  make  it  reason- 
ably safe  to  do  so?  These  questions  raise 
ethical  and  public  policy  issues  that  must  be 
addressed  by  the  profession  and  by  agencies 
of  public  policy  establishment. 

"The  increasing  abandonment  of  after- 
hours  emergency  service  is  a  similar  issue. 

In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  against 
doing  so  by  law  enforcement  professionals,  a 
significant  number  of  pharmacists  are  seek- 
ing protection  by  arming  themselves  with 
guns  in  their  pharmacies. 

It  can  only  be  reiterated  that  doing  so 
puts  the  inexperienced  (and/or  frightened) 
gunman-pharmacist  at  serious  risk  during  a 
robbery. 

It  also  increases  the  chances  of  injury  to 
innocent  bystanders.  Anyone  who  considers 
arming  himself  should  carefully  consider 
these  disadvantages. 

IMPACT 

The  findings  of  the  study  underscore  the 
magnitude  of  the  pharmacy  crime  problem 
and  indicate  it  is  continuing  to  grow  rapidly. 
The  data  also  suggest  that  in  spite  of  at- 
tempts by  pharmacists  to  protect  them- 
selves, the  crime  problem  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly worse. 

This  may  be  because  criminals  are  likely 
to  succeed  in  their  robbery  or  burglary  at- 
tempts and  will  probably  not  be  convicted  of 
their  crimes. 

These  disheartening  statistics  suggest  sev- 
eral systemwide  steps  that  need  to  be  pur- 
sued. 
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First.' pharmacists  must  continue  to  work 
among  themselves  and  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  to  find  more  effective  ways 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  drug-related 
crime. 

Second,  the  problem  needs  to  be  attacked 
at  its  point  of  origin;  i.e..  substance  abuse 
programs  need  to  be  strengthened  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  addicts  and  thus  the 
street  value  of  many  controlled  drugs. 

Finally,  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  systems  need  to  be  more  effective  so 
that  those  penalities  that  do  exist  will  have 
a  chance  to  function  as  deterrents. 

WHAT  SURVEY  POUND  ABOUT  CRIME 

Rural  pharmacies  are  hit  with  surprising 
frequency. 

Apprehension  and  conviction  of  criminals 
continue  low. 

Robberies,  burglaries  rise. 

More  RPh's  eliminate  controlled  drugs 
from  inventory. 

Drug  stores  beef  up  security. 

RPh's  arm  themselves  with  guns.* 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 
VOLUNTEER  MILEAGE  BILL 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Goverrunent  making  volunteer- 
ism  a  luxury  that  few  Americans  can 
afford? 

This  question  was  posed  at  a  con- 
gressional hearing  and  struck  with 
lightning  bolt  force.  Lightning  then 
struck  twice  when  the  answer  came 
back  loud  and  clear:  Yes,  Government 
policy  does  discourage  volunteerism. 

I  have  introduced  Good  Samaritan 
legislation  to  reverse  this  policy. 

The  facts  are  indisputable.  Though 
social  needs  are  greater  than  ever, 
fewer  and  fewer  Americans  are  finan- 
cially able  to  deliver  meals  to  shut-ins, 
visit  the  sick,  take  scouts  on  camping 
trips,  drive  a  cancer-stricken  child  to 
daily  treatments,  or  help  conduct  the 
local  Special  Olympics. 

This  decline  is  at  least  partly  the 
fault  of  Federal  tax  policy  which  pre- 
vents proper  reimbursement  for  volun- 
teer costs.  Although  costs  of  owning 
and  operating  a  car  exceed  24  cents  a 
mile,  volunteers  can  deduct  from  their 
taxes  only  9  cents  for  each  volunteer 
mile  driven,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
actual  costs. 

The  result?  Americans  no  longer  just 
volimteer;  they  have  to  pay  to  volun- 
teer. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Volunteer 
Mileage  bill  I  have  just  introduced  will 
correct  this  problem.  It  is  simple.  Vol- 
unteers would  be  able  to  deduct  the 
same  mileage  costs  as  businessmen  and 
Government  workers,  who  use  cars  in 
their  work:  20  cents  a  mile. 

The  justice  of  this  bill  is  clear.  Con- 
sider the  following  cases:  A  State  vol- 
unteer director  attends  a  weeklong 
volunteer  covention  in  Hawaii.  As  long 
as  most  of  the  day  is  spent  in  volun- 
teer meetings,  the  trip— airfare,  meals, 
lodging,  sightseeing,  and  so  forth— is 
fully  deductible.  When  the  director  re- 
turns, and  resumes  work  driving  about 
the  State  coordinating  volunteer  ac- 


tivities, only  9  cents  a  mile  is  deducti- 
ble. 

A  Salvation  Army  volunteer  who 
comforts  the  sick  can  deduct  only  9 
cents  a  mile  for  driving  to  the  hospi- 
tal. Yet  a  salesman  calling  on  that 
same  hospital  to  sell  medical  supplies 
not  only  earns  a  salary  but  deducts  20 
cents  a  mile  from  his  Federal  tax 
return. 

A  Red  Cross  volunteer  reporting  to  a 
disaster  shelter  during  a  flood  is  al- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Government  to 
deduct  ony  9  cents  a  mile  to  get  there. 
Yet  a  paid  employee  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  is  re- 
imbursed 20  cents  a  mile  to  drive  to 
the  same  shelter. 

Or  consider  neighbors  who  band  to- 
gether to  establish  neighborhood  citi- 
zen watches  to  patrol  their  streets. 
They  can  deduct  only  9  cents  a  mile, 
but  a  security  guard  hired  to  patrol 
the  same  neighborhood  can  deduct  20 
cents  a  mile. 

Or  consider  the  chairman  of  the 
Denver  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  who  each  year  drives  more  than 
2.300  volunteer  miles.  Though  he  is  al- 
lowed a  deduction  of  only  9  cents  a 
mile,  the  actual  cost  for  owning  and 
running  his  car  exceeds  25  cents  per 
mile. 

More  than  92  million  Americans  vol- 
unteer their  time,  services,  skills,  and 
cars  to  help  the  needy,  the  victims  of 
natural  disasters,  the  homeless,  the 
sick,  the  imprisoned,  the  homebound. 
The  total  value  of  these  services 
exceed  $64  billion,  according  to  the 
Gallup  Organization. 

These  volunteers  are  essential  to  our 
national  well-being.  Without  them, 
there  is  a  real  question  about  whether 
our  less  fortunate  could  even  survive. 
Neighbors  helping  neighbors  is  an 
American  tradition;  it  is  something 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
encourage,  not  tax. 

But  voluntarism  is  becoming  a 
luxury  that  too  few  Americans  can  no 
longer  afford  because  Federal  policy  is 
horribly  out  of  date. 

The  volunteer  mileage  deduction 
became  law  in  1958.  Then  the  deduc- 
tion was  7  cents  a  mile,  gasoline  sold 
for  29  cents  a  gallon,  and  oil  was  15 
cents  a  quart.  Today,  gasoline  costs 
upward  of  $1.29,  and  oil  exceeds  a  $1  a 
quart— increase  of  more  than  300  per- 
cent and  500  percent. 

And  what  can  volunteers  deduct  for 
their  mileage? 

Only  9  cents  a  mile,  just  a  28-percent 
increase  in  25  years. 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  volun- 
teer leaders  report  their  frustration  in 
trying  to  recruit  and  retain  volunteers 
and  their  cars: 

The  Junior  League  of  Denver  re- 
ports a  sharp  drop  in  school  volun- 
teers, especially  low-income  urban 
areas  where  mothers  must  drive  cross- 
town  to  reach  their  children's  schools. 


The  director  of  the  Colorado  Office 
of  Volunteerism  reports  that  three 
seniors  programs  are  threatened  be- 
cause the  low  mileage  deduction  al- 
lowed by  the  IRS  makes  it  impossible 
for  seniors  to  fit  volunteer  work  and 
expense  into  their  budgets. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  program  reports  that 
"volunteers  are  unable  to  continue  vol- 
unteering as  a  result  of  high  costs  of 
driving  their  car." 

Contact,  a  youth  community  com- 
munications hotline  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
reports  increasing  resistance  from  vol- 
unteers to  requests  for  participation  in 
workshops  away  from  volunteers' 
homes. 

Montgomery  County.  Md..  reports  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  willingness  of  vol- 
unteers to  provide  cars  to  deliver  serv- 
ices. It  is  so  serious  the  country  is  con- 
sidering loaning  county  cars  to  volun- 
teers, at  considerable  expense  to  the 
county. 

These  and  other  case  histories  un- 
derscore why  this  legislation  is  urgent- 
ly needed.  High  gasoline  costs  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
allow  volunteers  an  adequate  deduc- 
tion for  mileage  costs  in  computing 
their  Federal  income  taxes  jeopardize 
the  quality— and  in  some  cases,  the 
very  existence— of  many  vital  volun- 
teer programs. 

Congress  should  not  want  responsi- 
bility for  the  decline  in  volunteerism. 

To  help  the  spirit  of  volunteerism  to 
prosper,  I  urge  quick  enactment  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Volunteer  Mileage 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently 
chaired  hearings  on  this  Good  Samari- 
tan legislation.  The  testimony  by  the 
Junior  League,  American  Legion,  and 
Volunteer:  The  National  Center  for 
Citizen  Involvement,  was  thoughtful 
and  compelling.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  and  read  their 
remarks,  which  I  ask  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Testimony  in  Support  of  S.   1167  and  S. 

1579— Volunteer  Mileage  Equity  Legis- 
lation 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  the  very  important  topic  of  mile- 
age equity  for  volunteer  drivers.  I  am  John 
Chromy,  a  volunteer  myself,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Volunteer:  The 
National  Center  for  Citizen  Involvement. 

Volunteer  is  the  only  national  voluntary 
organization  that  exists  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  more  effective  involve- 
ment of  all  citizens  in  community  problem- 
solving.  We  serve  as  a  national  advocate  for 
volunteering  and  work  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  volunteer  management  skills  by 
providing  a  variety  of  information-sharing, 
training  and  technical  assistance  services  to 
local,  community-based  volunteer  groups. 

Volunteer  maintains  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  over  300  local  Volunteer 
Centers  and  Volunteer  Clearinghouses  that 
place  more  than  250,000  new  volunteers  in 
community  agencies  each  year.  We  serve  an 
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additional  6,000  local,  state  and  national  or- 
ganizations through  our  Associates  program 
and  our  magazine  and  we  provide  training 
and  information  services  to  over  10,000  vol- 
unteer leaders  annually. 

1  am  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  our  chairman.  Governor  George  Romney. 
who  sends  his  regrets  at  not  being  with  you 
as  you  address  this  important  issue.  Gover- 
nor Romney  feels  very  strongly  about  the 
unique  contributions  of  volunteers  in  our  so- 
ciety and  about  the  need  to  provide  those 
volunteers  with  continuing  incentives,  as 
well  as  with  the  recognition  they  so  rightly 
deserve. 

On  behalf  of  Governor  Romney,  the 
entire  board  of  Volunteer  and  92  million 
American  volunteers,  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  equalize  the  tax  de- 
ductions for  volunteer  drivers.  This  legisla- 
tion would  relieve  a  portion  of  an  increasing 
financial  burden  which  is  being  shouldered 
by  volunteer  drivers  and  would  provide  a 
visible  means  for  our  government,  the  Con- 
gress and  our  society  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mous contributions  of  the  volunteers  who  so 
willingly  serve  this  country. 

The  volunteer  community— those  individ- 
uals who  give  their  time  and  energy  to  help 
meet  our  country's  needs— is  broad  and  far- 
reaching.  A  1981  Gallup  survey  highlighted 
the  amazing  fact  that  over  half  of  the 
adults  and  half  of  the  teenagers  in  this 
country  are  volunteers.  These  volunteers 
are  from  every  social,  economic,  ethnic,  age, 
cultural  and  religious  group  in  our  country. 
There  are  92  million  American  volunteers. 
They  work  in  hospitals,  libraries,  day  care 
centers,  nursing  homes  and  neighborhood 
organizations.  They  serve  on  boards  of  di- 
rectors and  on  community  councils.  They 
staff  our  fire  departments  and  our  ambu- 
lance services.  They  council  troubled  youth, 
work  with  4H-ers  and  train  young  athletes. 
They  raise  the  funds  that  fight  cancer, 
combat  birth  defects  and  battle  heart  dis- 
ease. They  are  always  there  to  stack  the 
sandbags,  staff  the  shelters  and  rescue  the 
stranded  during  floods,  fires  and  other  dis- 
asters. They  work  with  their  local  churches 
and  support  the  arts  in  their  communities. 
They  fight  for  the  rights  of  others.  They 
feed  the  elderly,  help  the  disabled  and 
transport  the  injured.  They  supply  needed 
services  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  others 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
Volunteers  give  in  excess  of  11  billion  hours 
of  service  each  year,  service  which  has  been 
valued  at  a  record-high  of  $64.5  billion  an- 
nually. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  are  driven 
each  year  by  these  volunteers.  Although 
there  are  no  national  surveys  on  the  use  of 
personal  automobiles  for  volunteer  work, 
local  statistics  speak  for  themselves.  A  study 
coordinated  by  the  Volunteer  Bureau  in 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland  estimated 
that  volunteers  had  driven  over  800.000 
miles  in  one  year.  In  Minnesota,  a  Board  on 
Aging  survey  of  transportation  programs  for 
seniors  revealed  that  over  three  million 
miles  were  driven  by  their  volunteers  in 
that  great  state. 

Maryland  Lung  Association  estimates  that 
their  board  of  directors  alone  drive  over 
36.000  miles  each  year  to  support  a  program 
which  does  so  much  to  fight  lung  diseases. 
In  Dallas.  Texas,  volunteer  Big  Brothers 
and  Big  Sisters  drove  in  excess  of  250,000 
miles  in  1982  to  support  troubled  boys  and 
girls  in  that  city.  The  American  Red  Cross 
has  estimated  that  individual  Red  Cross  vol- 
unteers across  the  country  are  driving  from 
between  2.000  and  12,000  miles  each  year 


while  providing  the  assistance  that  our  med- 
ical services,  our  disaster  services  and. 
indeed,  our  military  services  could  not  do 
without. 

The  director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program,  a  part  of 
a  national  network  of  over  200,000  volun- 
teers, recently  told  us  that  many  of  their 
volunteers  are  unable  to  continue  volunteer- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  high  costs  of  driving 
their  cars.  This  problem  is  further  compli- 
cated since  many  senior  volunteers  share 
rides  to  volunteer  tissignments.  Many  other 
volunteers  feel  similar  economic  strains. 
Fortunately,  many  of  them  just  dig  deeper 
into  their  pockets  and  continue  their  serv- 
ice, but  many  volunteers  may  not  be  able  to 
continue. 

The  value  of  volunteer  time  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures  and  statistics  alone.  Why 
do  Americans  volunteer?  They  volunteer 
partly  because  it's  an  American  tradition. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  way  in  which  our  country 
was  founded,  developed  and  built  into  the 
great  nation  it  is  today.  Americans  also  vol- 
unteer because  they  are  a  fundamentally 
generous,  helpful  and  caring  people.  They 
also  volunteer  because  they  have  been 
asked,  because  they  are  needed  and  because 
they  know  that  others  care  about  what  they 
do.  But,  most  of  all,  they  volunteer  because 
they  know  that  it  is  right  to  do  so! 

Stop  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
consider  where  our  nation  would  be  without 
its  volunteers— the  elderly  shut-in  waiting 
for  a  hot  meal  that  would  never  come,  the 
scout  troops  that  would  never  take  another 
camping  trip,  the  child  with  leukemia  who 
would  never  get  to  her  cancer  treatment 
center,  or  the  accident  victim  who  might 
never  receive  his  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment. Our  world  would  be  a  much  different 
place  than  it  is  now.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  fact, 
if  volunteers  ever  stopped  caring  and  giving, 
American  life  as  we  know  it  would  cease  to 
exist. 

Sydney  Harris,  the  syndicated  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  described  the 
contributions  of  the  American  volunteer 
when  he  participated  in  the  1981  National 
Forum  on  Volunteerism.  He  said,  "one  of 
the  sectors  has  money,  one  has  power  and 
we  have  people.  .  .  .  The  money  and  the 
power  can't  do  much  without  the 
people.  .  .  ." 

We  have  recognized  that  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  nation's  volunteers  are 
invaluable,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  gladly 
accepted  the  hours  of  service  they  have 
given  and  acknowledged  the  many  miles 
they  have  driven  in  providing  those  services. 
And,  yet,  the  federal  government  has 
chosen  to  place  a  lower  value  on  those  con- 
tributions than  they  do  on  those  made  by 
the  paid  worker.  While  the  paid  government 
social  worker  is  allowed  to  claim  20c  per 
mile  for  driving  to  a  hospital  to  visit  a  sick 
patient,  a  volunteer  is  only  allowed  to 
deduct  9*  per  mile  for  making  that  same 
visit.  The  medical  supply  salesman  who  uses 
his  car  in  the  course  of  his  work  is  allowed 
to  deduct  20«  per  mile,  but  his  neighbor  will 
only  be  allowed  to  deduct  9c  per  mile  for 
transporting  cancer  patients  to  and  from 
their  treatment  centers. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  estimated 
a  revenue  loss  of  $100  million  if  this  legisla- 
tion were  to  pass.  Compare  this  figure  with 
the  enormous  value  of  the  contributions  of 
our  nation's  volunteers.  Do  these  contribu- 
tions mean  less  to  our  country  than  those  of 
its  paid  workers?  The  symbolic  implication 
of  this  inequity  is  hard  to  explain  to  the  92 
million  Americans  who  give  their  time  and 


energy  for  others  and  for  their  conununi- 
ties.  In  addition,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
current  dollar  value  of  volunteer  activity  in 
this  country  is  $64.5  billion.  I  think  you  will 
agree.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  facts,  when 
combined  with  the  potential  for  increased 
volunteer  activity,  make  the  revenue  loss 
seem  relatively  small  indeed. 

The  United  States  government  has  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  encouraging  charitable 
giving  through  its  tax  laws.  The  enactment 
of  the  recent  charitable  contributions  legis- 
lation has  made  current  deductions  avail- 
able to  all  taxpayers.  As  a  result,  passage  of 
volunteer  mileage  equity  legislation  is  now 
even  more  important  since  it  affects  volun- 
teers at  every  economic  level.  We  would 
stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  government  lead- 
ers have  increasingly  turned  to  the  volun- 
teer community  to  provide  needed  services. 
It  is  a  contradiction  that  this  same  govern- 
ment does  not  encourage  and  support  these 
activities  with  its  tax  laws. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has 
released  recent  figures  that  estimate  the 
cost  of  operating  an  automobile  at  23. 8«  per 
mile.  Although  lower  than  in  previous  years, 
we  would  emphasize  that  this  cost  is  nearly 
4*  per  mile  more  than  the  current  rates  al- 
lowed to  business  and  government  drivers 
and  15c  per  mile  higher  than  the  current 
rates  allowed  volunteer  drivers. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  inequita- 
ble treatment.  Volunteers  play  a  unique  role 
in  our  country.  Their  contributions  can  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  in  the  economic, 
social  and  ideological  well-being  of  our  socie- 
ty. Volunteer  commends  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors Armstrong  and  Durenberger  and  of 
Congresswoman  Mikulski  to  equalize  the 
mileage  tax  deduction  allowed  volunteers. 
This  is  a  necessary  step  to  ensure  equity 
toward  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by 
all  our  citizens.  It  will  encourage  our  volun- 
teers to  continue  the  very  important  service 
they  perform.  And.  in  addition,  it  will  pro- 
vide recognition  for  the  special  contribu- 
tions of  America's  volunteers.  It  will  show 
that  the  President,  the  Congress  and  all  of 
American  society  also  cares  about  the  work 
of  these  special  people.  This  legislation,  like 
the  service  of  our  volunteers,  is  not  only 
needed  and  important,  it  is  right  and  just! 
Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Joseph  E.  Miller.  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Director.  National  Legislative  Com- 
mission, the  American  Legion 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment, The  American  Legion  is  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  present  its  views 
in  support  of  S.  1167  and  S.  1579.  proposed 
legislation  that  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  volun- 
teer mileage  deduction  to  the  same  level  en- 
joyed by  persons  engaged  in  using  privately 
owned  vehicles  (POV)  for  business  and  gov- 
ernment activities.  The  American  Legion, 
perhaps  the  nation's  largest  volunteer  orga- 
nization, strongly  encourages  the  enactment 
of  the  proposals  of  Senator  Durenberger 
and  Senator  Armstrong  to  correct  an  inequi- 
ty in  the  treatment  of  volunteers  who  use 
their  POV's  for  volunteer  related  activities. 
Since  the  birth  of  our  organization  on 
March  17.  1919,  The  American  Legion  has 
been  actively  involved  in  this  country's  vol- 
unteer efforts.  In  fact,  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  our  initial  meeting  was  to  create,  "a 
fraternity  dedicated  to  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  veterans,  particularly  the  dis- 
abled,   their    widows    and    orphans".    Six 
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months  later,  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  The 
American  Legion  finalized  its  preamble 
which  concluded  with  the  mission  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our 
devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness"  (italics 
added). 

Since  those  early  days.  The  American 
Legion  has  expanded  its  volunteer  activities 
to  include  athletic  events  (like  Special 
Olympics),  scholarship  funds,  blood  donor 
programs  and  a  multitude  of  community 
based  volunteer  activities  too  numerous  to 
cite  here.  To  illustrate  our  involvement,  we 
would  like  to  ask  that  several  documents 
which  explain  Legion  programs  and  activi- 
ties be  included  for  the  record.  In  addition, 
we  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  the  1982  Consolidated  Posts  Report 
indicating  the  degree  of  involvement  of 
American  Legion  Posts  in  volunteer  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  the  community  level. 
Today,  there  are  58  Departments  and  more 
than  16.000  American  Legion  Posts  in  this 
country  and  overseas.  In  addition,  there  are 
nearly  12.000  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
Units  worldwide.  Together,  the  Legion  and 
its  Auxiliary  represent  more  than  3.6  mil- 
lion members  who  serve  their  communities 
and  fellow  Americar^s  without  pay.  Our 
membership  looks  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  recognize  their  contributions  and 
services  and  for  equitable  treatment.  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Week  is  but  one  way  the 
government  had  recognized  the  achieve- 
ment of  volunteers.  Many  of  our  members 
also  depend  on  the  volunteer  mileage  tax 
deduction  to  deduction  to  defray  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  providing  their  services  to 
charitable  activities. 

The  deduction  volunteers  take  for  miles 
driven  is  not  compensation.  Rather,  it  is  to 
help  offset  the  expense  of  operating  an  au- 
tomibile  which  is  being  used  to  conduct  vol 
unteer  activities.  More  importantly,  howev- 
er, it  is  the  individuals  who  are  helped  by 
the  Legion's,  as  well  as  other  volunteer  or- 
ganization programs  who  are  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  volunteer  mileage  tax  deduc- 
tions, for  without  an  adequate  reimburse- 
ment, the  programs  aiding  Americans  in 
need  might  be  greatly  curtailed. 

Presently,  an  inequity  exists  that  threat- 
ens to  deny  l)eneficiaries  those  services  that 
they  desperately  need.  To  illustrate  the 
burden  facing  the  volunteer  driver  today  we 
would  like  to  submit  copies  of  two  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  Legions  Legislative  Division. 
The  inequity  that  we  are  referring  to  is  be- 
tween the  allowable  mileage  rate  tax  deduc- 
tion which  can  be  taken  by  persons  driving 
for  business  and  the  deduction  which  caui  be 
taken  by  those  persons  who  use  their  auto- 
mobiles to  conduct  charitable  activities.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  correction  of  this  inequity  is 
long  overdue.  Given  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my and  the  ever  increasing  reliance  on  vol- 
unteers to  conduct  programs  once  supported 
by  federal  revenues,  the  perpetuation  of  a 
dual  reimbursement  rate  can  no  longer  be 
supported  by  arguments  of  cost  to  Federal 
Treasury,  enforceability  or  that  the  current 
mileage  rate  is  adequate  to  cover  the  incre 
mental  costs  directly  attributable  to  the 
rendering  of  charitable  services. 

In  April  of  1982  this  Sut>conunittee  was 
presented  with  a  table  showing  the  antici- 
pated revenue  loss  from  a  bill.  S.  473.  that 
like  S.  1167.  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Durenberger.  The  Treasury  estimated  that 
the  loss  in  federal  revenues  for  FY  82  at  $7 
million;  for  FY  83  at  $55  million:  for  FY  84 
at  $102  million;  for  FY  85  at  $115  million; 
for  FY  86  at  $135  million  and  for  FY  87  at 
$159  million.  A  total  of  $573  million  in  lost 


revenues  from  FY  82  through  FY  87.  Ploase 
notice  that  the  anticipated  loss  for  FY  82  to 
FY  83  increased  by  $48  million  with  a  loss 
increase  from  FY  83  to  FY  84  of  $47  million. 
But.  the  loss  increase  from  FY  84  to  FY  85 
is  only  $13  million  and  for  the  FY  86.  $20 
million  and  FY  87  the  loss  increase  was  pro- 
jected at  $24  million. 

Clearly,  something  dramatic  would  have 
to  be  at  work  in  order  to  account  for  these 
increases  which  gradually  level  out  in  Fiscal 
Years  84  through  87.  There  are  several  pos- 
sibilities for  the  dramatic  increases  during 
the  early  fiscal  years  as  shown  by  the  Treas- 
ury's chart.  First,  there  could  be  a  sutjstan- 
tial  increase  in  the  use  of  POV's  for  charita- 
ble purposes.  Second,  there  could  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  u.se  of  POV's  for 
charitable  purposes  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  individuals  claiming 
the  charitable  mileage  deduction.  And  third, 
the  number  of  charitable  miles  driven  annu- 
ally might  remain  constant  and  thus  the  in- 
creased allowance  will  simply  reflect  the 
added  cost  per  mile  allowed  as  well  as  an  in- 
creased number  of  people  claiming  the  de- 
duction. But.  even  the  maximum  anticipat- 
ed revenue  loss  of  $159  million  during  FY  87 
would  represent  an  investment  of  less  than 
two  one-hundredths  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  federal  expenditures  for  that  year, 
based  on  current  out  year  projections. 

Assuming  that  the  third  possibility  is  rep- 
resentative of  what  will  actually  occur,  then 
we  are  left  with  the  perplexing  problem  of 
explaining  the  mammoth  increases  project- 
ed by  the  Treasury  for  FY  83.  a  rate  which 
is  double  the  projected  increases  for  each  of 
the  remaining  out  years.  Since,  even  non- 
itemizers  are  now  permitted  to  claim  a  de- 
duction for  charitable  mileage,  the  increase 
can  not  be  attributed  solely  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  claiming  exemptions, 
unless  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  miles  driven  on  behalf  of 
charitable  activities.  If  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  miles 
driven  on  behalf  of  charitable  activities 
then  S.  1167  and  S.  1579  will  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  increasing  the  level  of  private 
sector  volunteer  participation  which,  in 
turn,  will  further  decrease  the  demand  for 
federal  revenues.  More  importantly,  howev- 
er, is  the  added  support  to  America's  com- 
munities and  citizens  in  need  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1167  and  S.  1579  will  help  to 
bring  forth. 

Another  argument  that  has  l)een  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  the  increase  in  the 
volunteer  mileage  deduction  is  that  "of  the 
difficulty  in  identifying  and  quantifying  the 
amount  of  indirect  costs  in  operating  POV's 
for  charitable  purposes  that  are  properly  at- 
tributable to  the  charitable  endeavors  ".  The 
problem  with  this  argument,  as  we  see  it.  is 
that  it  assumes  a  difficulty  that  would  not. 
in  fact,  be  present  since  the  volunteer  mile- 
age rate  deduction  would  be  tied  to  the  busi- 
ness/federal employee  mileage  deduction 
rate.  Further,  the  terms  identification  and 
quantification  imply  some  sort  of  rule 
making  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  that  would  be  difficult  to  develop. 
Yet.  no  such  regrulations  would  be  neces- 
sary. Indeed,  S.  1167  and  S.  1579  will  simpli- 
fy the  regulatory  burden  of  the  Treasury 
Department  t>ecause  there  will  be  one  rate 
and  one  formula  to  determine  that  rate. 
Likewise,  arguments  regarding  "enforceabil- 
ity" are  groundless  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  volunteers  are  somewhat  less  honest 
than  persons  taking  business  related  deduc- 
tions for  private  automobile  use.  We  doubt 
that  such  is  the  case  since  a  1981  survey  by 


the  Gallup  Organization  indicates  that  ap- 
proximately 84  million  Americans.  52  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population,  typically 
donate  some  part  of  their  time  as  volun- 
teers. 

Moreover,  arguments  which  argue  current 
law.  as  opfwsed  to  arguments  which  exam- 
ine the  merits  of  the  proposed  change,  are 
not  really  arguments  but  rather  statements 
in  support  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.  But.  the  status  quo  is  currently  sending 
the  wrong  message  to  volunteers.  The  cur- 
rent mileage  deduction  differential  between 
business/government  and  volunteers  is  tell- 
ing the  men  and  women  who  support  com- 
munity based  volunteer  programs  that  their 
services  are  not  as  valuable  as  the  services 
of  business  and  government  employees.  Yet, 
the  Gallup  study  referred  to  earlier  revealed 
that  the  estimated  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices attributable  to  non-profit  organizations 
during  1981  was  nearly  $64  billion.  In  1980 
another  survey,  by  a  different  organization, 
estimated  the  value  of  non-profit  services 
and  products  at  $45  billion.  The  magnitude 
of  this  increase.  $20  billion  in  one  year 
brings  the  contribution  of  the  non-profit 
community  into  pro{>er  focus.  Volunteers 
and  volunteer  organizations  have  not  been 
content  with  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
indeed,  they  are  actively  seeking  to  increase 
their  commitments  to  America's  needy.  But 
they  need  help. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Chairman,  non-profit  organi- 
zations through  the  use  of  volunteers,  in- 
cluding the  Legion,  have  responded  to  the 
President's  call  for  increased  assistance  to 
Americans  in  need  from  the  private  sector. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  let's  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  maintenance  of  the  statiu 
quo.  In  1957.  the  year  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  volunteer  mileage  tax  deduction, 
the  average  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in 
the  United  States  wais  $.309.  and  the  allow- 
able lax  deduction  was  $.07  per  mile.  During 
1983  the  average  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
has  been  $1.27  and  the  allowable  tax  deduc- 
tion is  $.09  per  mile. 

Looking  at  these  figures  in  another  way, 
we  see  that  during  the  last  25  years  the  al- 
lowable deduction  for  charitable  POV  use 
has  increased  by  28.6  percent.  While,  during 
the  same  period  motor  fuel  has  increased 
by  241  p>erceni.  Likewise,  in  1957.  the  allow- 
able deduction  represented  22.7  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  but  by  1983 
the  allowable  deduction  represented  only  7 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 
For  today's  driver  to  maintain  parity  with 
the  volunteer  driver  of  1958.  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  cost,  he  would  need  an  allowable 
deduction  of  $.28  a  mile. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  volunteer  commu- 
nity is  not  asking  that  the  volunteer  mileage 
deduction  be  raised  to  $.28  a  mile.  Instead, 
the  volunteer  community  is  only  asking  for 
parity  with  persons  who.  today,  use  their 
automobiles  for  govenment  and  commercial 
purposes.  We  believe  that  this  is  not  only  a 
fair  request,  but  a  responsible  request  as 
well. 

Testimony  of  the  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues.  Inc.  Before  the  Subcommittee 
ON  Taxation  and  Debt  Management  of 
THE  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  Sup- 
port OF  S.  1579  AND  S.  1167 

summary 
The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  urges 
the  Sulx"ommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  to  support  S.  1579  and  S.  1167.  leg- 
islation which   would   allow   volunteers   to 


take  the  same  mileage  deduction  as  busi- 
nessmen or  set  the  mileage  deduction  for 
volunteers  at  the  rate  allowed  government 
employees  as  reimbursement  when  they  use 
their  vehicles  for  government  business. 

The  Associations  testimony  is  supported 
by  the  Independent  Sector  and  the  United 
Way  of  America. 

/.  The  association 

A.  International  women's  voluntary  orga- 
nization. 

B.  243  Junior  Leagues;  148.000  individual 
members  in  the  United  States. 

C.  Promotes  the  solution  of  community 
problems  through  voluntary  citizen  involve- 
ment, and  trains  Junior  League  members  to 
be  effective  voluntary  participants  in  their 
communities. 

//.  Volunteer  mileage  deduction  should  be 
computed  on  the  same  basis  as  reimburse- 
ment granted  government  employees 

A.  Volunteers  such  as  Junior  League  mem- 
bers contribute  many  hours  to  a  wide  range 
of  valuable  community  projects,  often  trav- 
eling long  distances  to  their  volunteer  as- 
signments. The  low  mileage  deduction  al- 
lowed to  volunteers  is  especially  detrimental 
to  the  elderly— many  of  whom  wish  to  vol- 
unteer but  are  living  on  a  fixed  income 
which  restricts  their  financial  activities. 

B.  The  high  costs  of  operating  a  car  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  refusal  to 
allow  volunteers  an  adequate  deduction  for 
mileage  costs  have  forced  many  volunteers 
to  reduce  their  volunteer  commitment,  thus 
jeopardizing  the  existence  of  vital  communi- 
ty projects. 

C.  Denying  volunteers  the  same  mileage 
deduction  as  that  granted  businessmen  or 
the  mileage  reimbursement  rate  allowed 
government  employees  indicates  that  gov- 
ernment does  not  consider  volunteers'  serv- 
ices to  be  of  equal  value  to  those  provided 
by  paid  employees. 

D.  It  is  especially  important  at  this  time 
of  federal  funding  cutbacks  that  govern- 
ment policies  encourage,  not  discourage  vol- 
unteer work. 

I  am  Sandra  Crawford,  of  Gladwyne. 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Junior  League's  Public  Policy  Committee 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Philadelphia.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  express  the 
Association's  strong  support  for  S.  1579, 
sponsored  by  Senator  William  Armstrong 
(R-CO),  and  S.  1167.  sponsored  by  Senator 
David  Durenberger  (R-MN).  legislation 
which  would  recognize  the  contributions  of 
volunteers  by  allowing  volunteers  to  take 
the  same  mileage  deduction  as  that  allowed 
businessmen  or  setting  the  mileage  deduc- 
tion for  volunteers  at  the  rate  allowed  gov- 
enument  employees  as  reimbursement  when 
they  use  their  vehicles  for  government  busi- 
ness. We  supported  similar  legislation  in  the 
last  two  sessions  of  Congress.  We  are  here 
today  to  reaffirm  our  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  it  reflects  the  Association's 
belief  in  the  importance  of  volunteer  work 
and  acknowledges  the  rising  costs  incurred 
by  volunteers  in  providing  their  services.  I 
also  am  submitting  for  the  record  letters 
from  two  other  major  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. Independent  Sector  and  the  United 
Way  of  America,  in  support  of  the  Associa- 
tion's statement. 

Junior  League  volunteers 

The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  is  an 
international  voluntary  organization  with 
243  member  leagues  in  the  United  States, 
representing  approximately  148,000  individ- 
ual members.  Junior  Leagues  promote  the 


solution  of  community  problems  through 
voluntary  citizen  involvement  and  train 
their  members  to  be  effective  voluntary  par- 
ticipants in  their  communities.  Every  active 
Junior  League  member  must  make  a  com- 
mitment to  a  volunteer  position.  In  addi- 
tion. Junior  Leagues  develop  projects  and 
raise  funds  for  community  programs. 
During  1981-82.  Junior  Leagues  sponsored 
1.740  projects  in  their  communities  and 
netted  more  than  $14  million  from  various 
benefits  and  ongoing  money  raisers  such  as 
thrift  shops,  cookbooks,  auctions,  and  spon- 
sorship of  cultural  and  sporting  events. 

The  money  raised  by  these  Junior  League 
fundraisers  is  used  to  support  projects  in 
the  community  such  as  services  to  children 
and  their  families,  adolescents,  the  aged  and 
populations  experiencing  special  problems, 
e.g..  drug  abusers,  alcoholics  and  battered 
women,  as  well  as  programs  concerned  with 
the  arts,  urban  conservation  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  These  programs 
are  made  possible  by  Junior  League  volun- 
teers who  often  drive  long  distances  to  their 
volunteer  jobs. 

In  larger  metropolitan  areas,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  Junior  League  member  to 
make  a  50-mile  round  trip  to  her  volunteer 
assignment.  However,  Junior  Leagues,  like 
many  other  volunteer  organizations,  are 
finding  that  their  members  are  increasingly 
reluctant  to  make  firm  commitments  to  reg- 
ular volunteer  placements  which  are  many 
miles  from  their  homes.  High  gasoline  costs 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  allow  volunteers  an  adequate  de- 
duction for  mileage  costs  in  computing  their 
federal  income  taxes  jeopardize  the  quality 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  very  existence  of 
many  vital  programs.  Faced  with  the  high 
cost  of  driving,  a  volunteer  may  cut  her  in- 
volvement with  a  program  from  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  once  every  two  weeks  or 
even  once  a  month.  This  could  harm  pro- 
grams such  as  Meals  on  Wheels  or  tutoring 
programs  which  require  brief  but  frequent 
time  commitments. 

In  fact,  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  and 
keeping  volunteers  for  the  Meals  on  Wheels 
programs  served  as  the  catalyst  for  passage 
of  Colorado's  volunteer  mileage  deduction 
legislation.  When  the  Junior  League  of 
Denver  sought  a  sponsor  for  the  legislation 
in  1981,  it  turned  to  State  Representative 
Eunice  Fine,  a  Republican  from  Greeley, 
Colorado,  whose  blind  mother  receives  deliv- 
eries from  Meals  on  Wheels.  At  that  time, 
the  Meals  on  Wheels  program  in  Greeley 
was  having  difficulty  recruiting  volunteers 
because  of  the  cost  of  driving  and  the  low 
mileage  deduction  allowed  volunteers.  Rep- 
resentative Fine  could  not  travel  to  Denver 
to  attend  sessions  of  the  legislature  unless 
her  mother,  who  lives  alone  in  Greeley,  re- 
ceived her  meals.  Knowing  firsthand  the  im- 
portance of  the  volunteer  mileage  deduc- 
tion. Representative  Fine  agreed  to  sponsor 
the  legislation.  The  decline  in  the  number 
of  drivers  for  Meals  on  Wheels  also  was  a 
factor  in  the  decision  of  the  Volunteer 
Bureau  of  Des  Moines,  assisted  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Des  Moines,  to  launch  its 
successful  campaign  for  passage  of  state  vol- 
unteer mileage  deduction  legislation  in  1981. 
Junior  Leagues  in  Arkansas.  North  Carolina 
and  Maryland  also  supported  the  passage  of 
volunteer  mileage  legislation  in  their  states. 
The  Junior  League  of  Portland.  Oregon,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  or- 
ganized support  for  volunteer  mileage  de- 
duction legislation  in  Oregon,  but  the  bill 
was  not  reported  out  of  committee. 


Volunteers  shouid  receive  equal 
consideration 

The  mileage  deduction  allowed  volunteers 
is  based  on  what  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice considers  out-of-pocket  expenses,  i.e.. 
gasoline  and  oil.  The  mileage  deduction  al- 
lowed businessmen  and  the  reimbursement 
rate  granted  government  employees,  howev- 
er, are  based  on  the  computation  of  the  av- 
erage costs  of  depreciation,  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, tires,  gasoline  and  its  related  taxes, 
motor  oil,  insurance  and  registration  fees. 
Currently,  businessmen  are  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion of  20  cents  per  mile,  and  government 
employees  are  allowed  reimbursement  at 
the  rate  of  20.5  cents  per  mile.  Volunteers, 
however,  are  only  allowed  to  deduct  nine 
cents  per  mile. 

We  believe  that  the  volunteer  mileage  de- 
duction should  be  computed  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  used  for  computing  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  businessmen  or  the  reimburse- 
ment rale  granted  government  employees. 
However,  the  Department  of  the  "Treasury 
refuses  to  do  this  l)ecause  it  considers  volun- 
teers' automobiles  primarily  personal  vehi- 
cles and  refuses  to  allow  consideration  of  a 
proportionate  share  of  general  mainte- 
nance, general  repairs,  depreciation  or  fixed 
costs,  such  as  insurance  or  registration  fees, 
in  computing  the  volunteer  mileage  deduc- 
tion. Yet.  we  want  to  emphasize  that  gaso- 
line and  oil  costs  alone  are  not  the  sole  cost 
of  driving  .  .  .  even  for  the  volunteer  who 
already  has  a  car. 

The  federal  government's  refusal  to  allow 
volunteers  the  same  mileage  deduction  as 
that  granted  businessmen  not  only  is  a  fail- 
ure to  focus  on  the  actual  costs  of  operating 
a  car  such  as  wear  and  tear  on  the  tires, 
engine  and  exhaust  system;  it  also  indicates 
that  the  government  does  not  consider  the 
services  of  volunteers  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
society  as  those  provided  by  paid  employees. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  the  government's 
refusal  to  grant  volunteers  the  same  mile- 
age deduction  as  that  allowed  businessmen 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion s  stated  policy  of  encouraging  volunta- 
rism. 

Some  justify  the  IRS  position  by  pointing 
out  that  government  officials  and  business- 
men pay  taxes  on  the  salaries  they  earn 
while  using  their  cars.  However,  volunteers 
make  an  equally  important  contribution  to 
society:  they  provide  their  time  without  pay 
to  those  persons  and  institutions  most  in 
need.  Discouraging  volunteer  work  with 
such  policies  as  refusing  to  increase  the  vol- 
unteer mileage  deduction  will  only  lead  to 
increased  costs  for  the  public  sector  if  it  is 
forced  to  assume  services  now  provided  by 
unpaid  volunteers.  It  is  especially  important 
at  this  time  of  massive  cutbacks  in  federal 
funding  for  social  services,  the  arts  and  edu- 
cation that  volunteers  be  encouraged,  not 
discouraged,  to  provide  their  valuable  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  true  that  increasing  the  volunteer 
mileage  deduction  would  take  away  some 
revenue  from  the  federal  budget.  The  Asso- 
ciation's response  to  this  argument  is  that 
the  cost  of  the  volunteer  mileage  deduction 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  value  of  the  con- 
tributed time.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the 
members  of  the  Junior  League  of  Minneapo- 
lis contributed  203,000  volunteer  hours.  At 
the  minimum  wage,  this  contribution  was 
worth  $682,500— certainly  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  amount  of  tax  revenues  that  would 
be  lost  because  of  the  volunteer  mileage  de- 
duction. 
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High  costs  of  operating  a  car 

Although  the  price  of  gasoline  has 
dropped  in  recent  months,  the  rate  set  for 
the  volunteer  mileage  deduction  by  the  IRS 
is  still  lower  than  the  estimates  of  operating 
costs  provided  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association  (AAA).  The  AAA  estimates  the 
operating  costs  to  be  25.9  cents  per  mile  for 
a  six-cylinder  standard  car  which  is  driven 
15.000  or  more  miles  per  year.  The  cost  per 
mile  rises  if  the  car  is  driven  less— as  many 
cars  are.  For  example,  the  cost  per  mile  for 
the  same  car  would  be  34.5  cenU  per  mile  if 
it  is  driven  10,000  miles  a  year. 
Use  of  automobile 

We  also  question  the  government  assump- 
tion that  all  cars  used  for  business  or  gov 
emment  purposes  are  solely  business  vehi- 
cles. Persons  with  part-time  jobs  may  have 
purchased  their  cars  well  before  becoming 
employed,  yet  all  their  business  driving  is 
calculated  at  the  higher  mileage  deduction 
rate  allowed  businessmen  or  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  allowed  government  employees. 

Furthermore,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ices  policy  regarding  the  volunteer  mileage 
deduction  discriminates  against  the  volun 
teer  who  is  not  employed  outside  the 
home— housewives  or  retired  persons  of 
both  sexes.  Elderly  persons  on  fixed  in- 
comes are  especially  adversely  affected  by 
the  nine  cent  volunteer  mileage  deduction. 
The  director  of  the  Colorado  Office  of  Vol 
untarism.  which  operates  under  the  aegis  of 
the  governor's  office,  reports  that  the  activi- 
ties most  directly  affected  by  the  refusal  of 
the  IRS  to  raise  the  volunteer  mileage  de- 
duction are  the  Senior  Volunteer.  Foster 
Grandparent  and  Senior  Companion  pro- 
grams. Many  of  the  participants  in  these 
programs  are  eager  to  volunteer,  giving  of 
their  time  to  assist  others  provides  them 
with  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  a  mean- 
ingful way  of  using  their  empty  hours.  How 
ever,  the  low  mileage  deduction  often  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  accommodate  vol- 
unteering into  their  limited  budgets.  We 
lujow.  from  the  Associations  experience 
with  Volunteers  Intervening  for  Equity 
(VIE),  a  national  project  that  organized  and 
trained  older  volunteers  for  community 
service,  that  retired  persons  make  effective, 
caring  volunteers.  In  turn,  volunteering 
gives  them  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
being  needed  by  their  communities. 

The  experience  in  Colorado  with  the  vol- 
unteer mileage  deduction  also  highlights 
the  need  for  the  deduction  among  all  volun- 
teer groups.  Colorado's  legislation  is  re- 
stricted to  those  volunteering  in  health,  nu- 
trition or  medical  endeavors.  These  volun- 
teers are  allowed  to  deduct  an  additional  1 1 
cents  per  mile  from  their  Colorado  state 
Income  tax.  The  Office  of  Volunteers  in  Col- 
orado reports  that  the  volunteer  camp- 
ground groups,  which  act  as  hosts  at  the 
state  parks,  are  having  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing volunteers.  Prospective  volunteers  for 
the  campground  programs  hesitate  to 
pledge  their  time  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  traveling  long  distances  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  state  mileage  deduction  is  not 
available  to  them. 

The  Junior  League  of  Denver  also  cites  an 
adverse  effect  on  volunteers  in  education. 
There  has  been  a  drop  in  school  volunteers, 
especially  in  low-income  areas  and  in  urban 
areas  such  as  Denver  where  mothers  must 
drive  across  town  to  reach  their  children's 
schools.  Todays  high  cost  of  living  makes  it 
necessary  for  many  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren to  live  on  very  tight  budgets  which 
allow  little  room  for  the  costs  of  volunteer- 
ing. It  is  important  to  recognize  that  there 


are  additional  expenses  unrelated  to  driving 
connected  with  volunteering,  such  as  child 
care,  meals  and  telephone  calls.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  these  costs  serves  as  a  disin- 
centive to  voluntarism.  This  could  be  par- 
tially modified  by  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered here  today. 

Last  year,  when  we  appeared  before  this 
committee,  we  cited  a  question  posed  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Eugene,  Oregon,  at  a 
meeting  of  Junior  Leagues  in  the  northwest. 
We  think  that  statement  is  still  relevant: 

"Will  •  *  •  voluntarism  become  a  luxury 
that  many  of  our  meml)ers  can  no  longer 
afford?  Even  as  we  sit  here  today  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  our  hours  of 
labor  donated  to  our  communities  are  not 
evaluated  on  the  same  plane  as  the  hours  of 
lal>or  put  in  by  the  businessman  or  business- 
woman. While  we  altruistically  give  of  our 
time  the  businesspersons  time  yields  mone- 
tary gains.  Mileage  incurred  on  our  "job" 
may  be  deducted  at  9  cents  per  mile  while 
the  businessperson  deducts  20  cents  F>er 
mile.  Child  care  comes  straight  from  the 
pocket  of  the  volunteer  with  young  children 
while  the  businesswoman  takes  a  tax  credit 
for  child  care  expenses  incurred  during  her 
work  day  *  *  *." 

The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  is  com- 
mitted to  ensuring  that  voluntarism  does 
not  l>ecome  a  luxury  for  its  memtiers  or  any 
other  member  of  our  society.  We  believe  our 
society  would  be  gravely  impaired  by  a  loss 
of  the  sense  of  caring  and  serving  that  vol- 
untarism encompasses.  We  urge  this  sub- 
committee to  help  the  spirit  of  voluntarism 
flourish  by  recommending  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  make  the  volunteer  mileage  deduc- 
tion equal  to  that  granted  a  businessman  or 
the  reimbursement  rate  set  for  government 
employees  who  use  their  own  cars  on  gov- 
ernment business.  We  strongly  lielieve  that 
it  is  unfair  for  the  federal  government  to 
place  increasing  demands  on  volunteers 
without  providing  recognition  and  support 
for  their  work.  An  adjustment  in  the  volun- 
teer mileage  deduction  is  long  overdue.  We 
urge  this  sul>committee  to  take  the  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  by  reporting  out  the  vol- 
unteer mileage  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
t)efore  you  today. 

Sandra  Crawford, 

Chairman,  Public  Policy  Committee. 
The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  Inc. 

Independent  Sector, 

July  28,  1983. 
Ms.  Deborah  Seidel. 

Executive   Director.   Association   of  Junior 
Leagues.  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Deborah:  Independent  Sector,  on 
behalf  of  its  500  members  which  include  na- 
tional voluntary  associations,  foundations, 
and  business  corporations,  strongly  endorses 
the  testimony  of  the  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues.  Inc.  on  S.  1167  (Durenberger.  R- 
MN)  and  S.  1579  (Armstrong.  R-CO).  The 
legislation  is  important  because  it  permits 
volunteers  who  use  their  private  automo- 
biles for  charitable  activities,  to  receive  the 
same  tax  deduction  that  businesspersons  or 
government  employees  recieve  for  use  of 
their  personal  automobiles  in  business  or 
government  activities. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
Recent  cuts  in  Federal  funding  have  placed 
an  enormous  strain  on  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  increase  their  services.  The  iotal  re- 
duction in  federal  dollars  for  human  service 
programs  over  the  five-year  period  FY82-86, 
will  be  $108  billion  below  1980  levels,  after 
adjusting    for    inflation.    Of    that    amount. 


nonprofits  stand  to  lose  $27.8  billion,  over 
the  same  time  period.  In  the  face  of  these 
massive  cuts,  many  people  are  turning  to 
nonprofit  organizations  for  services  which 
had  formerly  been  funded  by  public  dollars. 
However,  voluntary  groups  are  facing  seri- 
ous problems  in  recruiting  volunteers  to  per- 
form services  which  require  those  volun- 
teers to  use  their  private  automobiles. 

Several  studies,  one  by  Montgomery 
County.  Maryland  and  the  other  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Citizen  Involvement,  have 
documented  the  problem  in  recruiting  vol- 
unteers to  carry  out  activities  where  the  vol- 
unteers are  expected  to  use  his/her  private 
automobile.  They  have  found  that  the  $.09 
per  mile  deduction  permitted  by  current  law 
to  taxpayers  who  use  their  cars  for  volun- 
teer work  is  wholly  indequate.  This  is  best 
illustrated  by  information  from  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  which  estimates 
that  per  mile  driving  costs  are  $.32  per  mile 
for  those  who  drive  under  10,000  miles  per 
year  and  $.24  per  mile  for  motorists  driving 
15,000  miles  per  year. 

Volunteers  contribute  time  which  is 
valued  at  $64.5  billion  each  year.  More  than 
84  million  Americans  volunteer  each  year  in 
this  nation.  In  view  of  the  recent  cuts  in 
Federal  funding  of  human  service  programs. 
it  is  exceedingly  important  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  continue  encouraging 
people  to  volunteer  their  services.  We 
strongly  urge  that  volunteers  be  permitted 
the  same  deduction  for  the  use  of  their  pri- 
vate automobiles  in  carrying  our  volunteer 
activities,  as  is  permitted  government  em- 
ployees and  businesspersons. 

Sincerely, 

Brian  O'Connell, 

President.m 


H.R.  3549,  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  RULES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  PROVIDING  NOTICE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  3549  is  a  simple  measure  designed 
to  correct  an  inconsistency  in  one  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Rules  which  went  into 
effect  on  August  1,  1983. 

Rule  2002(a)  and  rule  2002(b)  in- 
volve the  maihng  of  certain  notices  by 
the  bankruptcy  clerk.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  rules  permit  this  function 
to  be  performed  as  well  by  "some 
other  person  as  the  court  may  direct.' 
However,  in  connection  with  certain 
"other  notices,  ■  rule  2002(f)  mentions 
only  the  bankruptcy  clerk  and  does 
not  authorize  mailing  by  "some  other 
person  as  the  court  may  direct."  H.R. 
3549  could  correct  this  difference, 
which  appears  to  be  merely  an  inad- 
vertent inconsistency,  by  adding  lan- 
guage which  would  conform  with  that 
used  in  rules  2002  (a)  and  (b). 

Mr.  President,  J  have  been  advised 
that  this  change  will  facilitate  cost-ef- 
ficient operations  by  the  bankruptcy 
courts.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objec- 
tions to  H.R.  3549  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  pass  it  promptly,  just  as 
the  other  body  did  this  morning. 


EXECUTION  OF  BAHAIS  IN  IRAN 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President, 
again 


the   Government   of 


once 
Iran   has 
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demonstrated  its  utter  disregard  and 
contempt  for  the  most  basic  human 
rights.  Sixteen  members  of  the  Baha'i 
community  in  Iran  were  executed  by 
the  Iranian  Government  on  June  20. 
The  reason  given  by  the  authorities 
for  this  vile  act  was  that  the  victims 
refused  to  renounce  their  religious  be- 
liefs. 

The  civilized  world  should  not  and 
cannot  remain  silent  as  the  Iranian 
Government  systematically  persecutes 
this  peaceful  religious  minority  that 
flourishes  in  scores  of  other  countries 
including  the  United  States,  without 
harassment  or  fear  of  physical  abuse 
against  its  members.  Certainly,  the 
Baha'is  have  had  difficult  times 
before,  but  the  intolerance  and  cruelty 
of  the  present  Iranian  authorities 
cannot  be  condoned. 

This  disregard  for  international 
standards  of  decency  is  an  unfortunate 
illustration  of  the  way  which  the  cur- 
rent Iranian  Government  conducts 
itself.  It  has  repeatedly  provided  sup- 
port for  acts  of  international  terrorism 
and  appears  to  rule  out  no  action, 
however  ruthless,  so  long  as  it  serves 
the  Government's  goals.  The  Ayatol- 
lah  and  his  followers  have  interfered 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  have  brutally  mistreated  pris- 
oners of  war. 

In  Lebanon,  many  believe  that  the 
Iranian  Government  was  associated 
with  the  bombing  of  our  Embassy  in 
which  Americans  and  Lebanese  died. 
Hundreds  of  Iranian  Revolutionary 
Guards  are  now  in  the  Bekaa  'Valley 
and  on  several  occasions  they  have  at- 
tacked units  of  the  Lebanese  Army, 

Lebanon  is  not  only  country  to 
suffer  from  Iranian  interference.  In 
Bahrain,  more  than  60  dissidents 
trained  in  Iran  were  arrested  before 
they  could  carry  out  an  attack  on  the 
central  government.  Car  bombs,  re- 
portedly placed  by  Iranians  or  their 
agents,  have  killed  or  injured  dozens 
of  innocent  people  in  several  Middle 
Eastern  cities.  Acts  of  intimidation  by 
Iranian  agents  against  outstanding 
Iranian  nationals  opposed  to  Khomen- 
ini's  brutal  regime  have  occurred  in 
the  West. 

In  light  of  these  abhorrent  actions 
and  the  Iranifin  Government's  basic 
disregard  for  principles  of  internation- 
al law  and  comity.  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  reas- 
sess from  the  ground  up  its  attitude 
toward  Iran.  For  example.  I  was  trou- 
bled to  learn  that  Iran  imported  U.S. 
goods  and  services  totalling  more  than 
$100  million  last  year,  including  spare 
parts  for  aircraft.  While  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  our  Government  to  encour- 
age trade  with  Iran,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  makes  sense  not  to 
discourage  trade  that  may  contribute 
to  the  staying  power  of  the  current 
regime. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues 
know.  I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  in- 


creased open  trade  and  the  expansion 
of  American  markets  abroad.  But 
there  are  other  considerations,  one 
being  a  decent  respect  for  the  right  to 
live  one's  life  in  peace  and  to  practice 
the  religion  of  one's  choice  without 
fear  of  death,  injury,  or  harassment. 
Another  consideration  should  be  the 
willingness  of  the  trading  to  develop 
and  maintain  acceptable  relations  with 
that  country.  The  Government  of  Iran 
has  failed  on  both  of  these  counts.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  by  continu- 
ing the  current  level  and  kind  of  trade 
with  Iran,  it  may  perceived  that  we 
are  willing  to  tolerate  the  criminal  be- 
havior of  the  Iranian  Government. 

The  time  also  has  arrived  to  reexam- 
ine the  basis  on  which  the  Iranian 
Government  maintains  its  interests 
section  in  this  country.  By  the  pres- 
ence of  Iranian  Government  officials 
in  Washington,  we  appear  to  give  legit- 
imacy to  their  government's  repug- 
nant actions.  Moreover,  Iran  and 
Libya  are  the  only  two  countries  on 
earth  from  which  the  U.S,  representa- 
tives are  without  reciprocal  privileges 
in  those  countries. 

Given  my  concerns,  I  am  writing  to 
Secretary  of  State  to  ask  him  to  un- 
dertake an  official  review  of  United 
States-Iranian  relations  in  the  context 
of  Iran's  disrespect  for  basic  human 
rights  and  the  rule  of  international 
law,  and  to  call  upon  other  countries 
to  do  likewise.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  this  matter  be  addressed  at  the 
highest  levels  in  our  Government  to 
insure  that  present  policy  reflects  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people  and  our 
strong  interests  in  the  stability  of  that 
troubled  region  of  the  world. 


FORMER  SENATOR  LEN  JORDAN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  just  over  1  month  since  we 
learned  of  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body.  Senator 
Len  Jordan,  but  the  tributes  to  his  ac- 
complishment as  a  public  servant,  to 
his  strength  and  wisdom  have  not 
ebbed.  I  did  not  have  the  honor  of 
working  with  him  during  his  service  as 
a  Member  of  the  Idaho  congressional 
delegation,  but  those  of  us  who  were 
represented  by  him  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
as  a  Governor,  as  a  political  counselor, 
know  the  great  sense  of  loss  we  feel 
for  this  great  man. 

I  have  listened  as  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
eulogize  Len  Jordan,  and  to  share 
their  memories  of  him.  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  remembered  the  inspiration  and 
sustenance  he  received  from  the  Jor- 
dans.  Senator  Mathias  recounted  his 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  exemplified 
by  the  courage  he  displayed  in  fending 
off  a  would-be  attacker.  Senator  Ste- 
vens, like  many  Members  of  this  body, 
counted  on  his  sound  advice,  good 
judgment,  and  admired  his  independ- 


ence, determination,  spirit,  knowledge, 
and  sense  of  public  service.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Jim  McClure) 
who  was  selected  by  the  voters  of 
Idaho  to  fill  the  shoes  of  a  retiring 
Len  Jordan,  characterized  him  as 
being  "what  God  meant  for  a  man  to 
be." 

As  a  public  ser\'ant,  an  able  member 
of  the  armed  service,  or  as  an  Idaho 
legislator.  Governor,  or  U.S,  Senator, 
Len  Jordan  displayed  the  exalted 
character,  unfailing  honesty,  and 
indomitable  courage  for  which  he  is  so 
fondly  remembered.  He  had  a  dili- 
gence and  sense  of  integrity  common 
to  those  who  have  lived  off  the  land. 
No  matter  what  task  he  undertook, 
whether  it  was  digging  post  holes  or 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  water 
issues,  Len  Jordan  would  tackle  the 
task  with  the  same  serise  of  dedication, 
Idaho  was  fortunate  to  have  a  large 
chapter  of  its  history  dedicated  to  the 
talents  and  accomplishments  of  Len 
Jordan. 

To  his  wife  Grace,  who  is  herself  an 
inspiration,  I  offer  my  heartfelt  condo- 
lences and  my  very  best  wishes.  Len 
Jordan  never  accepted  anything— 
whether  it  was  the  news  of  a  victory  at 
the  polls,  an  award  for  outstanding 
service,  or  the  praise  of  an  admirer— 
without  first  sharing  the  credit  with 
Grace.  That  is  itself  both  a  tribute  to 
her  contributions  and  support  and  to 
Len's  humility  and  understanding. 

We  will  all  miss  Len  Jordan's  cour- 
age and  wisdom.  He  was  a  truly  great 
man. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
editorials  and  articles  on  Senator 
Jordan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Mountain  Home  News,  July  7, 
1983] 

Leroy  Pays  Tribitte  to  Late  Senator 
Jordan 

(By  David  H.  Leroy) 

Only  rarely  does  any  state  have  so  fine  a 
private  man  and  so  forceful  a  public  servant 
as  Idaho  found  in  Len  Jordan.  His  words, 
his  deeds,  and  the  lives  he  touched  are  lega- 
cies from  Len  to  the  people  of  Idaho  and 
the  state  he  loved. 

""He  hammered  endlessly  for  l)etter  roads, 
better  government  at  less  cost,  return  to  the 
counties  of  some  functions  that  the  state 
has  usurped,  more  flexibility  in  school  reor- 
ganization, and  more  money  for  schools,"  In 
his  1950  campaign  for  governor,  according 
to  Grace,  his  wife,  in  her  book  The  Uninten- 
tional Senator. 

In  his  first  message  he  told  the  legisla- 
ture. ""I  am  not  a  person  who  speaks  in  gen- 
eralities; I  shall  tell  you  plainly  what  I 
think.  ...  By  their  ballots,  the  people  of 
this  state  have  brought  us  in  session  here 
and  have  assigned  to  us  the  trust  of  con- 
ducting their  government  through  these  im- 
portant aind  troubled  times.  May  we  be 
given  the  fortitude  and  the  integrity  to  do 
what  is  right,  in  the  best  light  that  is  grant- 
ed us." 
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As  he  retired  from  the  United  Slates 
Senate,  in  1972.  he  responded  to  the  trib- 
utes of  his  colleagues  by  saying.  Will 
Rogers  said  he  never  saw  a  man  he  did  not 
like,  and  that  goes  for  me.  too.  In  the  world 
of  politics  a  man  is  not  better  than  his 
friends  give  him  a  chance  to  be." 

In  January  of  1974,  private  citizen  Jordan 
told  the  Idaho  Newspaper  Association  that 
"most  of  the  problems  we  have  encountered 
in  the  past  could  have  been  better  solved  if 
proper  planning  had  discovered  the  middle 
ground,  and  if  we  had  been  wise  enough  to 
follow  it.  Now  I  tmow  that  hindsight  is  the 
clearest  vision  we  poor  humans  have,  but  I 
also  luiow  that  men  of  wisdom  can  often 
have  20-20  foresight.  .  .  .  With  the  efforts 
of  dedicated  men  in  industry  and  govern- 
ment, with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
public,  with  the  understanding  of  the  press 
and  respected  community  leaders.  Idaho 
and  America  will  work  their  way  out  from 
under  the  current  problems.  The  inner  envi- 
ronment, the  places  we  live  and  work,  will 
continue  to  be  comfortable  and  adequate; 
while  the  outside  environment  which  sup- 
plies us  with  all  of  our  needs  will  remain  to 
provide  for  our  children.  Such  a  world  is 
within  our  power  to  achieve.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  and  will  achieve  it!" 

As  a  friend,  as  a  father,  and  as  a  figure  in 
public  affairs,  Len  Jordan's  position  in 
Idaho  history  is  secure.  But  of  even  greater 
importance  to  him  and  to  us.  he  has  influ- 
enced the  future  of  this  state  permanently 
and  positively. 

(Len  Jordan  was  co-chairman  of  both 
Leroys  1978  Campaign  for  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  his  1982  effort  for  U.  Governor. 
Dave  and  Helen  Leroy  named  their  daugh- 
ter, now  3"^  years  old.  Jordan"  in  honor  of 
Len  and  his  wife  Grace.) 

[Prom  the  Independence  Enterprise.  July  6. 
19831 

Len  Jordan  of  Idaho 

Len  Jordan  was  one  of  the  greatest! 

As  other  political  figures  eulogized  the 
former  Idaho  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator  as 
ser\ing  well  his  nation  and  the  world,  the 
west  can  proudly  claim  Len  Jordan  as  their 
own.  A  native  of  Utah,  he  resided  there,  in 
Idaho  and  in  Oregon.  Yes.  he  became 
known  nationally  and  internationally  in  his 
lifetime.  But  we  will  always  remember  the 
quiet  man  who.  regardless  of  the  size  of  a 
crowd,  appeared  to  be  speaking  directly  to 
each  and  every  person. 

His  introduction  to  politics  is  reported  to 
have  been  caused  when  he  found  votes 
could  be  bought  and  sold.  Len  Jordan  didn't 
like  that— so  he  ran  for  the  legislature  and 
won  a  seat.  Never  could  it  be  said  this  man 
could  be  bought! 

Jordan's  life  was  characterized  by  honest- 
ly and  integrity.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength 
and  always  sought  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
Idaho.  He  fought  many  battles  for  his 
adopted  state— perhaps  the  greatest  was  to 
make  Hells  Canyon  dam  claims  on  water  of 
the  Snake,  subordinate  to  upstream  irriga- 
tion and  domestic  needs. 

A  long-time  associate  of  Jordan's  said  the 
man's  primary  concern  in  determination  of 
any  issue  was.  "Is  it  honest?  Is  it  right?  Is  it 
good  for  Idaho?" 

In  this  day  of  modem  politics  where  integ- 
rity and  honesty  are  often  lost  in  the  shuf- 
fle, we  can  only  wish  that  there  were  more 
men  and  women  made  in  the  mold  of  Len 
Jordan.  The  nation  and  the  world  could  use 
a  few. 


[From  the  Parma  (Idaho)  Review.  July  7. 
1983] 

Parewell  With  Respect  and  ArFEcriON 

One  of  Idaho's  truly  outstanding  citizens, 
former  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator.  Len  B. 
Jordan,  was  honored  in  memorial  this  week 
at  funeral  services  held  on  Tuesday.  He  and 
his  wife.  Grace,  are  close  to  the  hearts  of 
people  in  both  political  parties.  He  was 
indeed,  an  example  of  the  sincerety  and 
dedication  we  would  hope  for  in  all  who 
seek  public  office  and  his  ability  to  work 
with  members  of  both  parties  was  a  great 
gift. 

Statements  of  admiration  and  respect 
have  come  from  all  who  knew  him  including 
neighbors  and  friends  along  with  those  who 
have  served  with  him  in  the  highest  politi- 
cal offices. 

We.  too.  would  add  our  sentiments,  re- 
spect, and  affection  for  the  Jordans  who 
were  leaders  in  the  Republican  party  in  our 
younger  years. 

We  need  more  of  his  quality  in  public 
office.  The  standards  he  set  will  be  missed 
but  his  contributions  will  not  be  forgotten, 
as  they  have  become  a  part  of  Idaho's  histo- 
ry. 

M.E.G. 

[Prom  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  July 

2.  19831 

Len  Jordan:  An  Admirable  Politician 

Ask  Cal  Wright  what  he  thinks  of  Len 
Jordan  and  hell  tell  you  that  he  has  never 
met  a  more  admirable  man. 

And  if  you  had  asked  Len  Jordan  atiout 
Cal  Wright,  he  would  have  told  you  the 
same. 

What  makes  that  mutual  admiration  soci- 
ety so  remarkable  is  that  Jordan  and 
Wright  ran  against  each  other  for  governor 
of  Idaho  in  1950.  Jordan  won.  And  not  only 
did  they  emerge  from  the  campaign  without 
the  usual  hard  feelings  and  grudges  but 
with  a  deepened  respect  for  one  another. 
Wright  says  it  was  an  honor  to  be  in  the 
same  campaign  with  Jordan.  Of  course,  the 
comment  says  as  much  about  Wright  as 
about  Jordan,  but  even  between  the  best  of 
candidates,  that  is  most  unusual.  A  cam- 
paign does  not  ordinarily  cement  a  new 
friendship. 

But  others  will  understand  how  Len 
Jordan,  who  died  Thursday,  could  produce 
so  warm  a  response  from  an  adversary.  One 
who  could  is  Frank  Church.  The  two  served 
together  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  10  years. 
Those  were  the  salad  days  of  the  Idaho  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  most  impressive 
and  effective  that  delegation  has  ever  been. 
At  one  time,  three  of  the  four  members  of 
the  delegation— Church.  Jordan  and  Con- 
gressman Orval  Hansen— were  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  More  important,  they  quickly  set 
aside  the  usual  petty  little  wars  within  the 
delegation.  And  though  Church  was  a  liber- 
al Democrat  and  Jordan  a  conservative  Re- 
publican, they  developed  almost  a  father- 
and-son  relationship. 

Jordan  and  Church  had  a  significant  trait 
in  common.  They  were  both  western  individ- 
ualists who  read  their  own  hearts  far  more 
often  than  their  political  labels  in  deciding 
how  to  vote.  Church  differed  bluntly  at 
times  with  the  Democratic  administration 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Jordan  with  the  Re- 
publican Nixon  administration. 

The  product  of  the  affection  and  admira- 
tion between  those  two  competent  legisla- 
tors was  practically  anything  they  jointly 
asked  for  Idaho.  Both  were  respected  in  the 
Senate  but  it  added  clout  to  their  requests 


that  they  were  working  together  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  aisle.  They  put  the  biparti- 
san stamp  on  a  lot  of  legislation,  not  the 
least  of  which,  in  these  parts,  was  the  con- 
servation of  Hells  Canyon. 

And  no  man  had  more  right  to  participate 
in  the  future  of  Hells  Canyon.  Jordan  and 
his  family  gave  nine  years  of  their  lives  to  a 
ranch  in  that  hard  and  remote  gash.  And 
that  canyon,  with  its  Snake  River,  symbol- 
ized a  lot  of  what  Len  Jordan  was  and  would 
be.  For  instance,  he  had  been  denied  an  op- 
portunity after  college  to  go  on  with  gradu- 
ate work,  partly  because  his  professors  dis- 
missed his  proposed  thesis  as  a  crackpot 
scheme.  He  had  proposed  a  thesis  that 
would  outline  a  plan  to  build  a  series  of 
navigation  dams  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake,  making  Lewiston-Clarkston  a  year- 
around  seaport.  What  a  silly  notion  that 
was. 

And  if  nine  years  in  the  Snake's  meanest 
canyon  didn't  tell  the  strength  of  Jordan's 
character  then  one  incident  did.  Miles  from 
relief  for  a  rotten,  throbbing  tooth,  he  took 
a  pair  of  pliers  and  pulled  it  himself.  No 
wonder  years  later  when  attacked  by  a 
mugger  in  Washington,  the  old  senator  was 
able  to  defend  himself,  knocking  the  young 
thug  to  the  ground  with  one  punch. 

Jordan  scuffled  more  often  with  Lewiston. 
The  town  never  forgave  him  his  leadership 
role  in  closing  Lewis-Clark  State  College. 
Moreover,  he  had  an  appallingly  stingy 
record  on  financial  support  for  the  public 
schools.  Indeed,  the  wonder  about  Len 
Jordan  is  that,  by  most  yardsticks,  he  was 
one  of  the  worst  governors  and  one  of  the 
best  senators  in  Idaho  history.  Perhaps  that 
is  because  he  was  elected  governor  with  a 
scant  two  years  of  government  experience. 
He  had  been  a  one-term  legislator.  Not  even 
that  bright  a  man  could  learn  enough  that 
fast  about  an  entire  government. 

But  he  learned  and  grew  as  a  senator.  And 
he  became  not  only  something  of  a  power  in 
the  Senate,  but  a  moral  leader  as  well.  He 
became  the  standard  in  the  Senate  for  ethi- 
cal conduct.  And  no  one  who  ever  served 
Idaho  in  the  Senate  has  given  the  people  of 
the  state  more  reason  to  be  proud. 

Characteristically.  Len  Jordan  ended  his 
career  in  the  Senate  in  an  unconventional 
way— neither  by  defeat  nor  feet  first.  He 
voluntarily  retired  though  there  is  little 
question  that  he  would  have  been  massively 
re-elected  had  he  tried. 

But  he  said  he  had  seen  too  many  of  his 
colleagues  hang  on  too  long,  deteriorating 
from  great  men  to  mumbling  vegetables 
while  still  in  office.  Len  Jordan  said  he 
wanted  to  retire  on  top.  his  reputation 
intact  and  his  name  well  remembered.  How 
well  he  succeeded  in  that  goal.— B.H. 

[Prom  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune.  July 
2.  1983) 

Len  Jordan  in  Retrospect:  Call  It 
Integrity 

One  of  the  state  office  buildings  closest  to 
Idaho's  Statehouse  is  known  to  most  people 
in  the  areas  as  the  LBJ  Building.  In  any 
other  state,  that  would  probably  make  visi- 
tors wonder  why  a  state  building  is  named 
after  a  former  U.S.  President. 

It  isn't,  of  course,  and  Idahoans  don't 
need  to  be  told  that.  It's  a  tribute  to  Len  B. 
Jordan  that  a  building  named  after  him 
could  be  known  by  his  initials  only. 

Now  that  the  former  legislator,  governor 
and  U.S.  senator  is  dead,  tributes  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  because  I  didn't  know 
him,  I  can't  write  one.  And  because  many  of 
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the  others  I  have  seen  don't  tell  us  much 
about  Jordan's  career.  I  talked  Friday  with 
a  few  people  who  are  familiar  with  that 
career,  and  learned  a  few  reasons  behind 
the  words  of  praise  we  now  hear. 

Had  Jordan  died  before  he  went  to  the 
Senate,  the  praise  might  not  be  effusive.  In 
Lewiston,  for  example.  Governor  Jordan 
was  the  man  who  presided  over  the  tempo- 
rary closure  of  what  is  now  Lewis-Clark 
State  College,  which  hardly  earned  him  a 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  north  cen- 
tral Idaho  neighbors. 

Residents  of  other  communities  also 
found  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  relatively 
inexperienced  politician  occupying  the  gov- 
emors  office.  As  a  Pocatellan.  Perry  Swish- 
er once  visited  Jordan  to  seek  some  help 
with  Pocatello's  tax  base,  and  returned  un- 
impressed. 

The  problem,  the  current  public  utilities 
commissioner  recalled,  was  that  state  law 
stripped  the  city's  tax  base  by  distributing 
its  utility  valuation.  But  when  Swisher  as  a 
freshman  legislator  tried  to  seek  Jordans 
help,  the  governor  told  him  he  should  be 
talking  to  local  governmental  officials  in- 

"He  missed  the  whole  point,  I  felt,  and 
that  was  charaterlstic, "  Swisher  said. 

When  Sen.  Henry  Dworshak  died  in  the 
summer  of  1962.  Swisher,  then  a  Republi- 
can, was  among  those  who  opposed  Jordan's 
nomination  to  succeed  Dworshak  at  the 
state  GOP  convention. 

"Anybody  but  Jordan  was  our  approach," 
he  said,  explaining  that  to  his  forces  Jor- 
dan's supporters  were  "fellows  we  thought 
of  as  the  Boise  Cascade  gang." 

That  opinion  changed  after  Jordan 
became  a  senator,  and  by  the  time  he  left 
the  Senate,  Swisher  was  so  impressed  he 
said  Friday  Jordan  "may  have  been  the 
sanest  voice  in  the  entire  Senate  on  land 

use. "  ,.„.,. 

•He  wasn't  just  a  bright  man,  Swisher 
said.  "He  was  way  above  average  in  intelli- 
gence and  over  time  he  just  got  better  and 
better." 

Intelligence  alone  didn't  earn  Jordan  tne 
respect  of  so  many  contemporaries.  When 
Democrat  Calvin  E.  Wright  began  cam- 
paigning against  the  one-term  legislator  for 
governor,  Wright  had  not  met  his  opponent. 
But  the  two  candidates  met  often  on  the 
same  platform,  'and  I  was  always  favorably 
impressed,"  Wright  said. 

•We  had  a  fine,  high-level  campaign, "  said 
Wright,  who  recalled  that  when  it  was  over, 
Idaho  Statesman  Political  Editor  John  Cor- 
lett  wrote  that  the  race  was  remarkable  for 
its  lack  of  acrimony. 

Jordan  won  a  narrow  victory,  with  each 
candidate  carrying  22  of  Idaho's  44  counties. 
Wright  said  he  thinks  Jordan's  concentra- 
tion on  issues  probably  contributed  most  to 
the  outcome. 

'I  guess  my  campaign  was  more-orless 
generalized,  where  he  expressed  himself 
more  adequately  than  I  did  on  the  problems 
of  the  day."  Wright  said. 

Corlett,  now  retired  from  the  SUtesman, 
said  it  wasn't  oratory  that  sold  the  Jordan 
candidacy  to  voters,  though. 

"I  can  still  see  him  on  the  campaign  trail 
with  cards  in  his  hand, "  Corlett  said, 
"He  spoke  very  softly  and  earnestly  about 
the  ideas  he  was  trying  to  put  across." 

Ideas  sometimes  cross  political  lines,  of 
course,  and  when  they  did,  Jordan  was  will- 
ing to  follow,  even  if  it  meant  siding  with 
his  fellow  Idaho  senator.  Democrat  Frank 
Church. 

■Philosophically,  Church  and  Jordan  were 
pretty  far  apart."  Corlett  said,  but  the  two 


senators  frequently  voted  together  on  issues 
ranging  from  diversion  of  Idaho  water  to 
the  Southwest  to  conservation  of  the  state's 
wild  lands  and  rivers. 

Corlett  said  when  he  visited  Washington. 
Jordan  would  often  invite  him  to  a  lunch  or 
dinner  party  'and  more  often  than  not 
Frank  Church  was  at  these  things. " 

•He  had  a  lot  of  friends,  and  I  considered 
him  a  friend, "  Corlett  said. 

Although  Jordan  was  not  one  to  make 
many  enemies,  his  independence  invited  the 
wrath  of  those  who  were  in  power  during 
the  Nixon  administration,  remembered  Jim 
Jones.  Jones,  now  Idaho's  attorney  general, 
was  Jordan's  legislative  assistant  during  his 
last  three  years  in  the  Senate. 

Although  Jordan  usually  voted  as  a  con- 
servative Republican  would  be  expected  to. 
his  personal  study  of  issues  at  times  led  him 
to  oppose  Nixon's  positions,  Jones  said.  One 
of  those  times  was  during  the  confirmation 
battle  over  Clement  Haynesworth's  nomina- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"He  took  a  lot  of  heat  for  that, "  Jones 
said,  although  many  senators  who  criticized 
Jordan  of  opposing  the  nomination  later 
conceded  he  was  right. 

Jordan  also  fought  Nixon's  impoundment 
of  some  monies  already  appropriated  by 
Congress  and  his  attempt  at  welfare  reform 
known  as  the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Jones 
said  he  was  in  Jordan's  office  when  Elliot 
Richardson,  secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  called  the  senator  to  lobby  for 
the  plan. 

•Mr.  Secretary.  I'll  do  anything  I  can  for 
you. "  Jones  recalls  Jordan  saying,  "except 
vote  for  your  plan." 

Bill  Hall,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  Tribune,  said  he  learned  during  a 
visit  to  Washington  of  what  was  jokingly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Jordan  rule." 

The  rule  held  that  Idaho's  junior  senator 
would  vote  the  opposite  of  the  way  he  was 
being  pressured  to.  It  originated  when 
Jordan  objected  to  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew's  practice  of  leaving  his  post  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  lobby  members  just 
before  an  important  vote. 

Jordan  had  told  Agnew.  Hall  said,  that  if 
he  then  voted  the  administration's  position, 
he  would  appear  nothing  more  than  a 
puppet.  That  left  the  strong  temptation  to 
take  the  other  side. 

You  could  call  it  perversity.  I  suppose,  but 
the  people  I  talked  to  called  it  integrity. 

Jordan's  last  act  as  a  public  figure  was  to 
retire  voluntarily  after  one  partial  and  one 
full  term  in  the  Senate,  although  he  almost 
certainly  would  have  been  re-elected.  Jones 
and  Hall  both  think  he  wanted  to  run  again, 
but  decided  against  it  because  his  age  might 
begin  to  slow  him  down. 

To  Jones,  who  is  no  stranger  to  the  lure  of 
election  fever,  that  may  have  been  Jordan's 
toughest  decision.  As  he  said,  "It  takes  a  lot 
of  will  power  to  resist  the  temptation. " 

[From  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman.  JiUy  1, 
19831 
Jordan  Remembered  For  Integrity, 
Courage 
(By  John  Corlett) 
There  wsis  something  about  Len  Jordan 
that  attracted  people  to  him.  Those  who 
became  close  to  him  learned  fast  that  it  was 
his  integrity  and  a  courage  of  his  own  con- 
victions that  made  up  part  of  the  attraction. 
As  I  look  back  to  Len  Jordan's  advent  into 
and  continuation  in  public  life,  it  is  rather 
amazing  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  win  elec- 
tions to  the  two  highest  offices  the  state 
offers. 


I  first  remember  him  as  a  soft-spoken 
freshman  representative  out  of  Idaho 
County  who  learned  fast,  did  his  homework 
and  speedily  drew  respect  from  his  col- 
leagues. That  was  1947.  His  major  interest 
was  to  improve  the  highways  of  the  state. 

Although  he  lost  his  bid  for  reelection  In 
1948  to  a  Democrat  in  a  Democratic  county, 
his  friends  remembered  him  in  1950,  and  at 
their  urging  he  ran  for  governor.  He  won 
the  Republican  nomination  over  a  strong 
field  of  party  pros  and  went  on  to  win  elec- 
tion. 

I  reported  on  his  administration  during 
his  four  years  as  governor.  Of  his  many  ac- 
tivities, three  bear  the  mark  of  historical 
perspective. 

Firstly,  he  successfully  guided  through  a 
stormy  legislative  session  his  recommenda- 
tion to  abolish  the  old  normal  schools  at 
Lewiston  and  Albion. 

As  it  turned  out,  Albion  stayed  closed  and 
the  Lewiston  institution  later  was  reopened 
as  a  satellite  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Despite  bitter  opposition  from  the  envi- 
rons of  the  two  schools,  and  several  newspa- 
pers, including  The  Idaho  Statesman,  he 
never  wavered  from  his  stand  that  the 
schools  were  costly  and  anachronisms. 

Secondly,  he  opposed  the  federally  funded 
high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  on  the  middle 
Snake  River,  a  project  dear  to  the  heart  of 
liberal  Democrats  nationwide.  I  heard  him 
testify  at  congressional  and  other  hearings 
that  if  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  three  dams  were 
to  be  built,  the  water  for  power  there  must 
be  subordinated  to  upstream  domestic  and 
irrigation  purposes.  His  request  prevailed. 

Thirdly,  as  governor,  he  finally  won  from 
the  Legislature  creation  of  an  Idaho  High- 
way Board  to  take  construction  of  roads  out 
of  politics. 

I  remember  the  trials  of  Len  Jordan  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1952.  The  Idaho  delegation  was  committed 
to  Sen.  Robert  Taft.  He  realized  that  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  had  the  inside  track, 
but  I  can  still  see  him  casting  the  delega- 
tion's vote  for  Taft. 

But  Eisenhower  got  to  know  Jordan  when 
he  opened  his  campaign  for  the  presidency 
on  the  Statehouse  steps  in  August  1952.  and 
when  Jordans  term  ended  in  1955,  Eisen- 
hower appointed  him  as  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  then-International  Joint 
Commission. 

Jordan  gave  up  the  IJC  post  after  several 
years,  and  his  public  life  was  in  limbo  for  a 
time. 

But  in  1962.  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  when  Sen.  Henry  Dworshak  died. 
And  his  friends  rallied  to  him  during  the 
primary  election  that  year  to  complete 
Dworshaks  term.  Jordan  won  the  GOP 
nomination  at  a  meeting  of  the  Idaho  Re- 
publican state  central  committee  at 
Pocatello. 

His  opponent  in  the  general  election  was 
the  Immensely  popular  1st  District  U.S. 
Rep.  Gracie  Pfost.  Although  she  won  the 
northern  counties,  Idaho's  southern  coun- 
ties voted  overwhelmingly  for  Jordan,  and 
he  won  handily.  That  was  for  a  four-year 
term,  and  he  won  a  six-year  term  easily  in 
1966. 

Jordan  was  no  orator.  He  spoke  at  rallies 
almost  conversationally.  He  had  a  gift  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  talking  one-on-one  to  the 
crowds  who  came  to  hear  him.  He  was  easy 
to  interview.  More  important,  I  enjoyed 
talking  with  him  person-to-person  instead  of 
reporter-to-govemor  and/or  senator. 
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IMI 


I  wrote  once  that  his  public  life  was  exem 
plary.  The  work  applies.  I  think  to  his  pri- 
vate life  as  well. 

[Prom  the  Post  Register.  July  7.  19841 

Senator  Lew  Jordan,  a  Statesman  Who 
Served  the  People 

Although  he  spent  21  years  as  a  public 
servant.  Len  Jordan  did  not  fill  the  role  of  a 
career  politician.  He  spent  11  of  those  years 
as  a  U.S.  senator,  a  job  he  did  not  at  first 
seek  on  his  own— he  was  appointed  by  the 
Republican  party  and  then  Gov.  Robert 
Smylie. 

He  grew  up  and  ranched  on  the  Snake 
River  near  Hells  Canyon  in  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  And  it  was  both  the  development  and 
protection  of  the  Snake  River  that  com 
bined  to  be  one  of  Jordan's  greatest  contri- 
butions to  Idaho.  That  and  the  development 
of  the  Idaho  Highwey  Board,  the  very 
reason  he  got  into  politics  at  the  late  age  of 
50  in  the  first  place. 

Jordan  died  last  Thursday  at  84.  He  was 
buried  Tuesday  with  all  the  tributes  that  he 
so  deserved,  not  only  from  relatives,  friends, 
and  state  leaders  past  and  present,  but  past 
presidents  as  well. 

Jordan  was  a  lot  of  things— among  them  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar,  college  football 
player,  successful  businessman,  politician, 
sheep  rancher  and  chairman  of  an  interna- 
tional commission  negotiating  agreements 
with  Canada.  But  he  will  be  remembered 
most  as  a  public  servant  and  a  statesman 
from  Idaho. 

Few  others  have  been  able  to  see  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum  in  the  uses  of  the 
Snake  River.  Although  he  worked  toward 
development  of  the  river  and  protection  of 
water  resources,  he  fought  against  flooding 
the  Middle  Snake  and  Hells  Canyon. 

He  and  former  Sen.  Frank  Church.  D- 
Idaho.  authored  the  7-year  moratorium  pre- 
venting licensing  of  dams  on  the  Middle 
Snake  from  Asotin.  Wash.,  to  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  upriver. 

The  moratorium  also  prevented  the  build- 
ing of  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River  and 
other  dams  proposed  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Salmon  River  that  would  have  further 
impeded  and  virtually  stopped  migrating 
fish  runs.  No  dams  have  been  built  on  that 
reach  since. 

On  this,  like  on  many  other  issues,  he 
could  find  a  common  middle  ground  on 
which  to  work  out  solutions.  He  and  Church 
proposed  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  to  "preserve  and  manage  this  out- 
standing area." 

He  wrote  legislation  to  protect  fragile  ter- 
rain by  restricting  the  use  of  bulldozers  and 
other  mechanized  earthmoving  equipment 
in  mineral  prospecting.  He  also  came  up 
with  a  plan  requiring  employers  to  make  an 
approved  basic  health  care  plan  available  to 
their  employees. 

As  governor,  he  fought  for  better  roads 
and.  despite  opposition,  for  consolidation  of 
higher  education  facilities  in  the  state. 
Jordan  ran  for  state  representative  because 
he  did  not  like  politics  in  the  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture being  mixed  with  Idaho  road  construc- 
tion. 

He  said  his  greatest  accomplishments  as 
governor  were  in  government  reform  and 
"moving  away  from  the  spoils  system  where 
the  party  in  power  cleaned  the  payrolls  at 
every  election."  As  a  conservative  and  busi- 
nessman, he  wanted  efficiency.  He  did  that 
through  commissions  and  through  use  of 
the  merit  pay  system  in  state  departments. 


notably  the  highway  and  fish  and  game  de- 
partments. 

Fittingly.  Jordan  was  not  defeated  while 
in  office.  He  retired  and  did  not  run  for  re- 
election. 

He  was  neither  flamboyant  nor  an  orator. 
He  was  soft  spoken  and  modest.  But  he  was 
decisive  and  made  judgments  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  of  Idaho  far  into  history. 

Jordan  played  the  role  of  a  politician  as 
most  people  would  envision  it  should  be 
played.  He  accomplished  many  of  the  things 
most  Idahoarjs  over  the  years  have  ex- 
pressed they  favored  and  left  the  state  as 
they  wanted  it. 

Out  of  politics  for  10  years  now.  Jordan  in 
his  death  could  stand  as  a  symbol  of  states- 
menship  and  for  the  state  as  the  majority  of 
people  would  have  it. 

[From  the  Post  Register,  July  1,  1983] 
Idaho  Statesman  Len  Jordan  Dies  at  Age  84 

BoiSE.— Former  Idaho  governor  and  U.S. 
Senator  Len  B.  Jordan  died  in  a  hospital 
here  Thursday  night  after  suffering  a 
stroke  two  days  before,  hospital  officials 
and  family  members  said. 

Jordan.  84.  was  battling  cancer  and  coro- 
nary disease  when  he  entered  St.  Luke's  Re- 
gional Medical  Center  on  June  17.  He  had 
originally  been  expected  to  leave  the  hospi- 
tal by  the  end  of  this  week.  A  hospital  rep- 
resentative said  he  died  at  7:25  p.m. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  2  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Boise. 

Jordan  spent  25  years  in  public  life:  as  a 
member  of  the  Idaho  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1947  to  1949:  governor  of  Idaho 
from  1951  to  1955;  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Section.  International  Joint  Commission 
from  1955  to  1957;  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board  from 
1958  to  1959:  and  as  a  Republican  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  from  1962  to  1973. 

great  loss 

"Idaho  has  lost  a  great,  great  leader— a 
great  statesman."  Idaho  Gov.  John  Evans 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  Thursday 
night.  "His  service  to  the  people  of  Idaho  in 
protecting  their  water  resources  and  devel- 
oping their  natural  resources  will  be  remem- 
bered for  generations  to  come." 

Jordan  was  born  May  15.  1899.  in  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Utah,  and  grew  up  in  Enterprise. 
Ore.,  near  Hell's  Canyon  on  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  border. 

He  graduated  from  high  school  at  16  and 
went  to  work  as  a  ranch  hand  and  laborer 
until  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  I.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Army  at  the  age  of  18  and 
earned  an  officer's  commission  during  his 
service. 

In  1919  he  entered  the  University  of 
Oregon  en  a  football  scholarship.  He 
worked  his  way  through  his  undergraduate 
years  with  summer  jobs  in  lumber  camps 
and  on  ranches.  He  played  varsity  halfback, 
earned  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  graduated 
in  1923  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  business 
administration. 

He  married  Grace  Edgington  of  Hood 
River.  Ore.,  in  1924.  He  began  graduate 
work  in  economics  but  gave  it  up  for  a  job  as 
an  accountant  in  Portland. 

He  soon  returned  to  ranching  and  was 
foreman  of  a  large  eastern  Oregon  ranching 
operation  when  the  depression  hit  and 
wiped  out  his  savings. 

Boise  insurance  executive  William  S. 
Campbell  was  Jordan's  political  confidant 
and  longtime  personal  friend. 


"Len's  personal  qualities  made  him  an  ex- 
traordinary public  servant  and  treasured 
personal  friend." 

Meanwhile,  Idaho  political  leaders  say 
Len  B.  Jordan  was  a  man  of  integrity  who 
exemplified  what  the  West  stands  for. 

The  man  who  succeeded  Jordan  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  11  years  ago.  Sen.  James 
McClure.  R-Idaho,  said,  "Pew  will  leave 
their  mark  on  Idaho  and  the  nation  as  did 
Len  Jordan." 

He  described  the  former  Senator  as  "a 
great  man  and  a  true  pioneer." 

"His  service  to  all  of  us  is  immeasurable," 
he  said. 

Idaho's  other  U.S.  Senator.  Republican 
Steve  Symms.  said  the  state  was  fortunate 
to  have  Jordan. 

"He  had  a  diligence  and  sense  of  integrity 
common  to  those  who  have  lived  off  the 
land."  said  Symms. 

"He  had  a  natural  sense  of  ease  about 
him.  Len  relished  hard  work,  whether  it  was 
digging  post  holes  or  mastering  the  intrica- 
cies of  water  issues,  "  Symms  said. 


THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  adjourn  for  the  August 
recess,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  very  fragile 
state  of  our  Nation's  economy.  During 
the  past  few  months,  the  economic 
news  has  been  generally  good,  in  fact, 
very  good. 

Perhaps,  I  should  be  more  sanguine 
about  these  happy  events  but  the  fact 
is  that  I  am  deeply  disturbed.  I  am  dis- 
turbed because  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  blessings  of  economic  growth  is 
an  unmistakable,  significant,  and  per- 
sistent trend  toward  higher  interest 
rates. 

We  have  been  down  this  long,  dis- 
couraging road  before.  A  burst  of 
growth,  a  surge  of  optimism,  some  im- 
provement in  unemployment,  all 
brought  to  a  halt  under  the  bridle  of 
high  interest  rates.  In  early  1980  and 
again  in  1981.  economic  expansion  ran 
headlong  into  sharply  rising  interest 
rates. 

Then,  there  was  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around:  a  new  monetary  policy  ex- 
periment, a  new  fiscal  policy  experi- 
ment, an  oil  price  shock,  a  decade  of 
inflation,  and  so  on. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  act  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  fiscal  responsibility  we  set 
out  in  the  current  budget  resolution, 
we  will  have  no  one  to  blame  for  the 
sorry  consequences  but  ourselves. 
There  is  an  old  saying:  once,  shame  on 
you;  twice  shame  on  me. 

It  is  now  apparent  to  all  of  us  that 
the  economy  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  anyone  thought  possible  even  a 
few  months  ago.  Auto  sales  in  July 
were  at  an  annual  rate  of  7.2  million 
units,  almost  40-percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 

Sales  of  other  durable  goods  are  also 
up  sharply.  Retail  sales,  an  important 
measure  of  consumer  spending  have 
risen  rapidly  through  Jime.  And  con- 


sumer confidence,  an  important  indi- 
cator of  consumer's  willingness  to 
spend,  is  near  a  postwar  high. 

In  fact,  the  real  economy,  over  all, 
grew  8.7  percent  last  quarter.  This 
growth  was  2  percentage  points  higher 
than  Commerce  Department  analysts 
predicted  in  June.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  this  growth  was  accounted  for 
by  consumer  spending.  Consumer 
spending  exceeded  the  growth  in  con- 
sumer income,  and  the  personal  sav- 
ings rate  fell  to  3.3  percent  in  the 
second  quarter,  the  lowest  quarterly 
savings  rate  in  the  history  of  the  data 
scries. 

Certainly,  by  all  indications,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  beginning  of  a  boom. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  darker  side. 
Since  the  end  of  May,  the  3-month 
Treasury  bill  rate  has  risen  a  full  per- 
centage point  and  the  10-year  Treas- 
ury note  rate  is  up  almost  2  percent- 
age points. 

More  important,  mortgage  interest 
rates  are  also  up  a  full  percentage 
point  since  May  to  13.6  percent  and 
commercial  paper  rates,  an  important 
measure  of  automobile  financing  costs, 
are  up  by  more  than  a  percentage 
point. 

The  harsh  fact  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  mortgage  interest  rates  rise 
from  12  to  13  percent,  the  proportion 
of  families  who  are  able  to  afford  even 
a  mortgage  of  $40,000  drops  from  48 
percent  or  just  under  one-half,  to  36 
percent  or  slightly  more  than  one- 
third.  At  13-percent  mortgage  rates, 
only  about  one-quarter  of  all  families 
can  afford  a  mortgage  of  $50,000, 
roughly  the  mortgage  necessary  to 
buy  a  $67,000  house.  This  is  about  the 
national  average  selling  price. 

Rising  interest  rates  are  also  devas- 
tating for  car  sales.  Merrill  Lynch  Eco- 
nomics, Inc.,  estimates  that  a  1  per- 
centage point  increase  in  auto  financ- 
ing costs  will  reduce  sales  by  200,000 
units  per  year.  If  interest  rates  go  back 
up  across  the  board,  auto  sales  could 
fall  by  a  million  units  or  more. 

Of  course,  I  should  also  add  that 
rising  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States  are  also  devastating  to  the 
world  economy.  Already  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  several  West- 
ern European  nations,  has  had  to  in- 
tervene in  foreign  exchar>ge  markets 
to  keep  the  U.S.  dollar  from  moving 
still  higher  in  value  on  the  speculation 
that  U.S.  interest  rates  are  going  up.  If 
U.S.  interest  rates  are  not  brought 
back  down,  the  dollar  will  remain  very 
strong  and  other  countries  may,  them- 
selves, have  to  raise  interest  rates.  A 
strong  dollar  and  higher  interest  rates 
abroad  would  reduce  world  demand 
for  U.S.  exports  just  at  the  time  when 
it  appears  that  a  recovery  in  world 
trade  is  at  hand. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  40 
percent  of  the  decline  in  real  GNP 
during  the  recession  just  past  was  due 
to  declining  U.S.  exports.  Moreover. 


the  total  decline  in  GNP  since  1980  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  de- 
cline in  exports  during  that  period. 

The  United  States  cannot  grow 
unless  its  trading  partners  also  grow. 
The  second  quarter  GNP  data  is  a  case 
in  point.  While  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my grew  very  rapidly,  the  foreign 
trade  sector  continued  to  deteriorate. 
Simply  put,  the  weakening  of  exports 
and  the  increase  in  imports  subtracted 
$10.3  billion  from  our  Nation's  output 
last  quarter.  If  the  foreign  trade  sector 
had  held  ground  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, that  is,  if  the  second  quarter  trade 
balance  had  been  the  same  as  the  first 
quarter  level,  the  real  economy  would 
have  grown  by  over  11  percent  instead 
of  the  8.7  percent  as  reported. 

Already,  real  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  are  higher  than  our 
trading  partners'  rates  and  the  recent 
increase  in  U.S.  rates  has  taken  them 
still  higher.  We  cannot  afford  to  inter- 
vene indefinitely.  We  cannot  afford 
the  losses  in  growth  and  jobs  that 
come  from  a  continued  downtrend  in 
our  exports. 

In  short,  we  cannot  afford  higher  in- 
terest rates  at  home.  We  cannot  afford 
higher  interest  rates  abroad. 

Certainly,  one  reason  interest  rates 
are  rising,  is  that  monetary  policy  is 
now  less  accommodative  than  it  was 
earlier  in  the  year.  As  the  recovery 
progresses,  that  is  to  be  expected.  But, 
both  the  statements  and  the  actions  of 
Chairman  Volcker  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  intends  to  move  with 
caution.  All  of  the  indicators  of  mone- 
tary policy  suggest  that  this  is  the 
case. 

But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  prospect 
of  massive  Federal  deficits  are  pushing 
interest  rates  still  higher.  As  Chair- 
man Volcker  indicated  in  his  semian- 
nual testimony  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  "There  exists  the 
urgency  of  further  action  to  reduce 
the  budgetary  deficit  to  make  room 
for  the  credit  needed  to  support 
growth  in  the  private  economy.  Left 
unattended,  the  situation  remains  the 
most  important  single  hazard  to  the 
sustained  and  balanced  recovery  we 
want." 

This  is  not  only  an  economic  reality. 
It  is  a  political  reality.  The  American 
people  understand  that  this  country 
cannot  grow  under  the  burden  of  $200 
billion  budget  deficits. 

What  should  be  done?  The  Congress 
has  already  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  answer  in  passing  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
budget  plan  cuts  the  structural  budget 
deficits  in  half  by  fiscal  year  1986. 

But  at  the  moment  this  budget  reso- 
lution is  only  a  plan.  The  actual  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  is  contained  in 
reconciliation  instructions  to  five  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  eight  com- 
mittees in  the  House  to  reduce  spend- 
ing and  increase  taxes.  Congress  must 
comply  with  these  actual  changes  in 


law  for  future  deficits  to  come  down. 
More  plans  will  not  enhance  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  keep 
interest  rates  as  low  as  prudently  pos- 
sible. We  need  action. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  happy  with  this 
budget  plan.  There  are  some  Members 
who  believe  there  should  be  more 
spending  cuts.  In  fact,  if  I  alone  could 
construct  a  budget  resolution  along 
the  lines  of  budget  plans  that  I  have 
proposed  in  the  past,  there  would  be 
more  spending  cuts  in  the  current 
budget  resolution. 

But  I,  as  one  Senator,  cannot  work 
my  will  on  the  majority.  During  the 
debate  of  the  current  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  rejected  the 
notion  of  significantly  deeper  budget 
cuts  by  a  margin  of  more  than  four  to 
one.  This  is  an  unequivocal  statement. 
While  I  personally  may  regret  that 
result,  I  see  nothing  in  the  economic 
or  political  outlook  to  change  it. 

I  say  to  you  that  savings  prescribed 
by  the  current  budget  resolution  will 
be  hard  enought  to  obtain.  While 
Senate  committees  are  now  working 
on  legislation  to  cut  spending.  House 
committees  are  working  on  legislative 
proposals  to  increase  spending.  I,  for 
one,  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Congress  will  fail  to  meet  the  commit- 
ment that  it  imposed  on  itself  just  5 
weeks  ago  to  take  legislative  action  to 
reduce  future  budget  deficits. 

Can  this  Congress  stand  by  a  com- 
mitment to  fiscally  responsible  budget 
actions  only  in  times  of  crisis? 

Or  is  the  current,  crystal-clear  warn- 
ing from  financial  markets  going  to  be 
enough?  Because  it  is  only  a  warning. 
But  it  is  a  clear  warning  of  tough 
times  to  come. 

It  is  a  warning,  very  much  like  the 
warning  I  received  recently  with 
regard  to  my  own  health;  that  crisis  is 
possible.  In  fact,  without  action,  crisis 
is  inevitable. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  what  I  have 
said  to  myself,  personally,  many  times 
in  the  past  2  weeks.  We  have  been 
given  a  chance.  We  have  an  economic 
recovery  that  holds  more  promise  for 
growth,  for  jobs,  and  for  stable  prices, 
than  many  of  us  dared  hope  possible. 
But  this  chance  is  clearly  threatened 
by  high  interest  rates.  These  interest 
rates  can  be  brought  down  and  will 
stay  down  if  we  act  resporisibly.  If  we 
do  not  heed  the  warning,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame.  Once  shame  on 
you,  twice,  shame  on  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  we  better  reduce  the  deficit  in 
the  outyears.  There  is  only  one  plan 
around,  the  budget  resolution.  We 
better  do  what  it  says,  both  on  the 
spending  and  the  tax  side.  If  we  do  not 
want  to,  we  better  find  another  plan 
because  without  some  significant  com- 
mitment to  deficit  reduction,  it  need 
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not  be  this  year  or  next,  without  some 
reduction,  starting  in  the  1985-86 
cycle,  the  part  of  my  statement  about 
there  being  a  darker  side  might  indeed 
become  a  reality. 

The  first  time  around,  shame  on 
you;  twice  around,  shame  on  me.  I 
apply  that  collectively  to  our  legisla- 
tive body. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 
APPOINTEES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Today,  as  minority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Leadership  Com- 
mission of  the  Congressional  Award,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  appoint  four  people 
to  the  Congressional  Award  Board  of 
Directors.  These  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans have  agreed  to  work  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  continue  to  fulfill 
the  mission  of  Public  Law  114.  to  make 
the  Congressional  Award  available  to 
all  young  Americans. 

My  appointees  are:  Shirley  A.  Chis- 
holm.  professor  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  and  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Cathy  Lee  Crosby,  president, 
CLC  Productions,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif.;  Donald  R.  Keough,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Co..  in  Atlanta.  Ga.;  and  S. 
Lee  Kling.  chairman  of  Landmark 
Bankshares  Corp..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

As  the  Congressional  Award  begins 
its  national  expansion.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Founding  Board  for  their  efforts  in 
guiding  the  program  through  its  pilot 
phase.  John  G.  McMillian,  chairman, 
and  W.  Clement  Stone,  founding 
chairman,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Board  have  contributed  their  time  and 
expertise  to  develop  this  program  and 
I  salute  their  continuing  commitment 
to  the  Congressional  Award. 


MAJ.  GEN.  LEONARD  HOLLAND: 
A  CAREER  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Rhode  Island's  most  outstanding  lead- 
ers. State  Adj.  Gen.  Leonard  Holland, 
will  retire  from  public  service  on 
Aug\iSt  6  after  22  years  as  commander 
of  the  State  National  Guard.  During 
this  period.  Major  General  Holland 
has  been  a  key  adviser  to  five  different 
governors  and  has  successfully  coped 
with  countless  storms,  strikes,  and  gas- 
oline shortages  as  well  as  orchestrat- 
ing State  inaugurations  and  other 
public  observances.  General  Holland  is 
a  consumate  leader,  equally  proficient 
in  his  dual  role  as  the  State's  director 
of  emergency  management  and  as  the 
head  of  the  4.500-memt)er  Rhode 
Island  National  Guard. 

Under  his  stewardship,  former  Navy 
land  at  Quonset  Point  has  been  devel- 
oped into  a  79-acre  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  facility,  replacing  what 
had  been  a  3Vi-acre  facility  at  the 
State's  airport.  General  Holland  has 


greatly  increased  the  professionalism 
of  the  National  Guard  and  will  be  par- 
ticularly remembered  for  the  literally 
thousands  of  young  people  he  helped 
to  nurture  and  train,  and  also  helped 
to  find  jobs  in  industry  as  a  result  of 
the  skills  they  learned  in  the  National 
Guard.  General  Holland  became  the 
senior  adjutant  general  in  the  50 
States,  and  is  a  recognized  leader  in 
Guard  and  Reserve  affairs— one  whose 
voice  is  frequently  heard  and  vastly  re- 
spected at  the  Pentagon. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  will 
never  forget  the  strong  presence  and 
leadership  he  projected  during  a  suc- 
cession of  blizzards,  storms,  power 
blackouts,  and  public  employee 
strikes.  As  the  State's  top  military 
man  and  also  the  director  of  emergen- 
cy programs.  General  Holland, 
through  the  years,  became  a  legend- 
ary, "larger  than  life"  public  figure. 
General  Holland  is  one  of  those  lead- 
ers who  can  never  truly  be  replaced, 
but  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  will  be 
very  well  served  by  his  successor  and 
long-time  assistant.  Brig.  Gen.  John 
W.  Kiely,  a  former  career  Army  offi- 
cer. 

Mr.  President.  General  Holland  best 
captured  his  own  career  when  he  said 
in  announcing  his  retirement;  "I've 
done  everything  I  possibly  can;  I've 
visited  with  heads  of  state.  I've  met 
queens  and  all  the  Presidents  we've 
had.  I've  been  in  the  Oval  Office  dis- 
cussing defense  posture."  As  he  leaves 
the  public  scene  at  the  age  of  67  to 
spend  more  time  with  his  wife  Bernice 
and  his  three  sons.  General  Holland 
departs  with  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  re- 
spect and  trust  of  his  fellow  profes- 
sionals in  the  military. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "The  State's  Top  Military  Man 
Steps  Down. "  which  appeared  in  the 
Providence  Journal  on  June  21.  1983. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  feature  article  entitled 
"General  Holland  Salutes  the  R.I. 
Guard's  Honor."  written  by  Wayne 
Worcester,  which  appeared  in  the 
Providence  Journal  on  August  3.  1983: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  State's  Top  Miutary  Man  Steps 
Down 

Hardly  anyone  who  knows  Maj.  Gen. 
Leonard  Holland  can  picture  him  fading 
away,  as  old  soldiers  supposedly  do.  Never- 
theless, the  state's  irrepressible  adjutant 
general  for  the  past  22  years  has  announced 
he  will  retire  Aug.  6.  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
assistant.  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Kiely,  who 
also  will  take  over  command  of  the  Rhode 
Island  National  Guard.  Capable  though 
General  Kiely.  a  former  Army  career  offi- 
cer, appears  to  be.  he  has  an  exceedingly 
tough  act  to  follow. 

During  his  long  tenure.  General  Holland 
achieved  almost  legendary  stature  as  the 
state's  top  military  man.  His  reappointment 
since  1961  by  a  succession  of  governors  of 


both  parties  was  a  tribute  to  the  profession- 
alism he  brought  to  the  two  posts  that  pre- 
viously had  been  part  of  the  political  pa- 
tronage system.  The  general  enjoyed  re- 
spect at  the  Pentagon,  too.  not  only  as  the 
senior  adjutant  general  in  the  50  states,  but 
for  his  constant  support  of  a  strong  national 
defense— a  goal  he  advanced  here  by  keep- 
ing up  Rhode  Island's  Army  and  Air  Nation- 
al Guard  units. 

The  Guard's  readiness  was  shown  con- 
stantly when  local  emergencies  occurred, 
such  as  blizzards,  storms,  power  blackouts 
and  public-employee  strikes.  Its  vigorous  re- 
sponse on  these  occasions  mirrored  that  of 
its  commanding  officer.  Whatever  the  crisis. 
General  Holland's  own  wisecracking,  cigar- 
smoking  presence  on  the  scene  invariably 
made  everything  seem  more  manageable. 

"He  has  no  equal  in  his  ability  to  handle 
all  situations  with  humanity  and  with 
humor."  Governor  Garrahy  said  of  him. 
"His  has  been  a  career  of  excellence."  Now. 
at  age  67.  General  Holland  says  he  Just 
wants  to  be  with  the  family,  play  golf  and 
tennis  and  dabble  in  real  estate.  If  anyone 
has  earned  a  more  leisurely  life,  he  has. 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Aug.  3,  1983] 

General  Holland  Saltties  the  R.I.  Guard's 
Honor 

(By  Wayne  Worcester) 

Providence.— The  memorabilia  was  gone, 
not  the  memories. 

In  22  years  as  Rhode  Island's  adjutant 
general  and  commanding  general  of  the  na- 
tional Guard.  Leonard  Holland  had  collect- 
ed enough  awards,  citations,  commenda- 
tions, plaques  and  mementoes  to  fill  35  card- 
board boxes.  His  aides  had  packed  and  car- 
ried them  off.  In  the  general's  big  office 
inside  the  redbrick  dinosaur  of  an  armory 
up  on  North  Main  Street,  all  that  remained 
now  were  a  few  charts,  a  couple  of  tables,  a 
desk,  three  flags  and  the  general  himself. 
He  is  retiring  Saturday,  precisely  42  years 
after  entering  the  military,  and  it's  not  par- 
ticularly easy. 

"I'm  not  sad."  he  said,  and  then  he  said  it 
again,  as  if  to  convince  himself.  "I'm  not 
sad.  I'm  happy,  and  I'm  proud  to  have  been 
a  leader  of  men  and  women.  The  National 
Guard  in  Rhode  Island  has  actually  reached 
out  and  helped  people. 

"I've  been  in  the  company  of  governors 
and  presidents  and  kings  and  queens,  but  I 
think  one  of  the  best  moments  of  all  came 
in  1979.  There  was  a  state  employees'  strike 
at  the  Institute  for  Mental  Health,  and  the 
Guard  went  in  there  and  ran  everything  for 
10  days  straight.  We  went  in  and  took  care 
of  everybody.  We  did  the  cooking  and  the 
washing,  you  name  it— everything.  We 
bathed,  fed  and  dressed  the  inmates  and 
when  the  strike  ws  over  it  was  like  the 
Bogey  March'  scene  from  'The  Bridge  on 
the  River  Kwai.' 

"We  gathered  all  the  units  outside  the 
IMH  to  march  off  the  grounds,  and  you 
know,  every  one  of  those  inmates  who  could 
stand,  walk  or  crawl  came  out  to  see  us  off, 
to  say  goodby.  That  was  something. 

"There  was  the  blizzard  of  '78.  We  set  up 
landing  sites  all  over  Rhode  Island  and 
brought  in  supplies  and  then  helped  the 
state  dig  out.  I  don't  know  how  many  dialy- 
sis cases  we  transported.  I  didn't  know  there 
were  so  many  in  Rhode  Island. 

"When  parts  of  the  state  were  without 
electricity,  the  Guard's  been  there  with  gen- 
erators. When  there's  been  a  water  problem, 
we've  been  there  with  the  "water  buffaloes' 
bringing  fresh  water. 
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"I  think  the  Guard  has  touched  everyone 
in  Rhode  Island  at  one  time  or  another.  I'm 
happy  and  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of 
that." 

Holland's  public  accomplishments  as  the 
leader  of  4.400  people— 3.000  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Army  National  Guard,  another  1.400 
in  the  Air  National  Guard— have  been  thor- 
oughly chronicled;  the  biggest  will  be  com- 
memorated Saturday  in  changing-of-the- 
guard  ceremonies  at  the  National  Guard 
Base  in  Quonset.  79  acres  which  Holland, 
almost  single-handedly,  secured  from  the 
federal  government  for  his  people. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  and  Pentagon  con- 
tacts that  he  had  cultivated  and  maintained, 
Holland  wangled  a  Department  of  Defense 
level  meeting  with  military  and  government 
officials  and  lawyers,  walked  into  the  room, 
locked  the  door  behind  him  and  announced. 
"Nobody  gets  out  of  here  until  we  get  an 
agreement  for  79  acres.  "  It  took  Holland  7'/2 
hours,  but  he  got  his  way— plus  about  $22 
million  to  pay  for  the  conversion  of  the 
property  to  an  Air  National  Guard  base. 

No  mean  feat,  to  be  sure.  Yet,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  smaller  unheralded  accomplish- 
ments for  which  he  will  be  best,  if  quietly, 
remembered. 

Some  time  ago.  an  elderly  woman  called  to 
ask  if  Holland  could  do  something  to  help 
her  get  a  military  funeral  for  her  husband. 
He  had  wanted  a  military  funeral,  but  he 
had  never  fought  for  the  United  States.  He 
had  served  England  in  World  War  I,  and 
been  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross.  Holland 
called  In  some  favors.  When  he  was  done, 
the  man  was  buried  with  all  of  the  military 
honors  that  the  emissaries  of  two  countries 
could  muster. 

There  was  the  distraught  woman  who 
called  him  after  her  son  had  been  paralyzed 
in  an  accident  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
needed  to  be  rushed  home  for  surgery. 
Could  the  National  Guard  help?  It  was  "sort 
of  a  gray  area "  for  the  Guard,  but  not  for 
Holland.  He  personally  had  the  young  man 
airlifted  home. 

Six  months  ago,  a  young  woman  who  had 
completed  her  first  year  of  Brown  Universi- 
ty's Program  in  Medicine  walked  into  Hol- 
land's office  and  said  she  wanted  to  be  an 
Army  doctor.  He  checked  her  records,  had 
them  sent  to  Washington,  and  then  called 
the  PenUgon. 

"What  do  you  mean  read  her  jacket?"  the 
brass  said.  "We've  got  2,500  jackets  for 
about  25  scholarships." 

"I  don't  care  how  many  youve  got,"  Hol- 
land said.  "I'm  telling  you  this  woman  wants 
to  be  an  Army  doctor,  and  her  jacket  is 
worth  reading. " 

The  young  woman  got  a  four-year  scholar- 
ship. 

Holland  has  served  five  governors,  been  in 
office  longer  than  any  state  adjutant  gener- 
al in  the  United  States,  "and  when  Rickover 
retired,  I  became  the  oldest  man  in  military 
uniform,"  he  said. 

Im  67  .  .  .  and  a  half,  but  I  feel  young," 
Holland  said. 

■If  I  have  any  regrets,  its  not  having 
spent  enough  time  with  my  wife,  Bernice. 
and  my  children  in  the  early  years.  There 
have  been  long  stretches  when  I've  worked 
day  and  night.  At  one  point.  I'd  worked  198 
straight  days,  and  196  nights.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  make  up  for  that. 

"You  know."  the  general  said,  "it's  a  small 
state  and  you're  supposed  to  be  able  to  show 
up  for  everything.  I  guess  I  have,  on  my  own 
and  representing  the  governor,  too.  I've 
been  to  Newport  three  times  in  one  day. 
sometimes.  And  I've  been  to  thousands  of 


funerals  and  listened  to  the  eulogies,  the 
nice  things  being  said,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  person  in  the  coffin  can't  hear 
them,  and  the  person  can't  smell  the  flow- 
ers that  have  been  sent,  either.  And  I've 
thought.  That's  too  bad.'  I  realized  that  I 
didn't  want  that  for  myself. 

"I'm  going  out  while  I'm  on  top.  when  I 
can  still  hear  the  nice  things  being  said,  if 
they're  appropriate— and  while  I  can  still 
smell  the  flowers." 


R.  buckminster  fuller 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Our 
"Spaceship  Earth"  lost  a  unique  and 
truly  original  talent  last  month  with 
the  death  of  R.  Buckminster  Fuller. 

Bucky  Fuller,  as  he  was  known  to  all 
of  us  who  were  honored  to  be  his 
friends,  was  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  invention  of  the  geodesic  dome  as 
an  architecturally  efficient  system  for 
enclosing  space.  But  he  was  much 
more  than  a  builder  or  an  engineer,  or 
an  inventor.  He  was  also  by  his  own 
reckoning  a  philosopher  and  poet, 
mathematician,  and  cosmogonist— and 
much  more. 

He  was  in  fact  a  renaissance  man 
and  a  universal  man.  After  an  unlikely 
beginning  as  a  Harvard  dropout,  facto- 
ry worker.  Navy  officer,  meat  packer, 
and  sales  manager,  he  paused  to  let 
his  natural  talents  take  over  and  de- 
vised his  own  theory  of  the  universe. 
He  became  convinced  that  technology 
could  solve  all  problems  and  that 
"There  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
cannot  be  done." 

For  all  his  eccentricities,  Bucky 
Fuller's  theories  worked,  and  he 
became  a  prophet  honored  in  his  time. 
It  is  perhaps  symbolic  of  his  genius 
that  he  will  be  remembered  for  the 
technology  of  soaring  geodesic  domes 
to  enclose  ever  increasing  volumes  of 
space:  The  200  foot  high  dome  pavil- 
lion  of  the  U.S.  exhibition  at  Expo  67; 
a  384  foot  maintenance  structure  for 
railroad  cars  in  Louisiana  without  a 
single  interior  support;  a  proposal  for 
an  air-conditioned  dome  covering  646 
acres  at  the  1964  Worlds  Fair  in  New 
York.  And  he  had  a  vision  of  a  dome  3 
miles  high  covering  most  of  Manhat- 
tan. 

Bucky  Fuller  died  suddenly  at  age  87 
last  month  while  visiting  his  wife  of  65 
years  who  was  critically  ill  in  a  Los  An- 
geles hospital.  Within  36  hours,  Anne 
Hewlett  Fuller  died  also,  ending  a  long 
partnership  that  not  only  pushed  for- 
ward the  frontiers  of  architecture  but 
enlivened  and  enriched  the  climate  of 
social  thinking  for  several  generations 
and  more  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  New  York 
times  of  July  3.  entitled  "R.  Buckmin- 
ster Fuller,  Futurist  Inventor,  Dies  at 
87"  and  "An  Apostle  of  Technology," 
and  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
4,  entitled  "Anne  Hewlett  Fuller,  87, 
Dies;  Widow  of  Futurists  Architect, " 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

R.  Buckminster  Puller.  FVturist 
Inventor.  Dies  at  87 

(By  Albin  Krebs) 

R.  Buckminster  Puller,  the  forward-look- 
ing inventor  best  known  as  the  father  of  the 
geodesic  dome,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Friday 
in  Los  Angeles  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital while  visiting  his  wife,  who  is  critically 
ill.  He  wais  87  years  old.  and  lived  in  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif. 

As  he  put  it  himself,  with  his  customary 
cheerful  immodesty,  Mr.  Puller  was  an  "an 
engineer,  inventor,  mathematicisin.  archi- 
tect, cartographer,  philosopher,  poet,  cos- 
mogonist, comprehensive  designer  and  cho- 
reographer."' 

He  was  also  a  thoroughgoing  original,  who 
for  many  years  was  dismissed  by  many  as 
something  of  a  crackpot.  But  by  the  1950"s. 
having  stubbornly  refused  to  abandon  his 
beliefs  that  through  technology  'Man  can 
do  anything  he  needs  to  do"  and  that  "man 
can  create  miracles."  he  had  attracted  a 
culthke  following. 

Well  into  his  70s.  Mr.  Fuller  yearly  flew 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles,  giving  college 
lectures,  some  of  which  extended  to  a  non- 
stop five  or  six  hours.  He  was  enormously 
popular  among  young  people,  whom  he 
counseled  to  reform  the  environment  in- 
stead of  trying  to  reform  man. " 

"The  young  world, '  as  he  called  modem 
youth,  listened  raptly  as  the  somewhat  di- 
sheveled, stockily  built  Mr.  Puller,  his  arms 
waving  excitedly,  his  eyes  flashing  behind 
thick  glasses,  told  of  his  dreams  of  a  better 
tomorrow. 

called  naive  bt  detractors 

And  he  gave  this  advice  to  the  young: 
"Bite  your  tongue.  Get  a  cinder  in  your  eye. 
When  you  feel  good,  you  feel  nothing. " 

He  ignored  detractors  who  called  him  a 
megalomaniac,  'an  inspired  child"  and  a 
naive  romsuiticist.  garrulously  proclaiming 
his  vision  that  man.  through  technology 
and  planning,  could  become  suijerman. 

"The  entire  population  of  the  earth."  he 
would  say.  "could  live  compactly  on  a  prop- 
erly designed  Haiti  and  comfortably  on  the 
British  Isles. " 

Mr.  Puller  envisioned  mile-high  floating 
cities  that  could  house  tens  of  thousands  in 
an  environment  free  of  air  pollution  and 
noise.  Mid-Manhattan,  he  predicted,  would 
one  day  be  covered  by  a  huge  plastic  dome, 
three  miles  in  diameter. 

SOME  ideas  practicable  NOW 

Those,  he  admitted,  were  projects  for  the 
future,  but  independent  architects  said  ti- 
midity and  lack  of  imagination  in  others 
prevented  immediate  adoption  of  some 
Fuller  ideas  that  were  practicable,  such  as 
his  proposal  to  cover  646  acres  of  the  1964- 
65  New  York  World's  Fair  with  an  air-condi- 
tioned dome. 

Although  he  had  neither  an  architect's 
formal  training  nor  an  architect's  license, 
and  his  geodesic  dome  blueprints  had  to  be 
signed  by  a  licensed  associate,  he  was  ac- 
claimed by  architects  and  designers.  Na- 
thaniel Owings.  of  Skidmore.  Owings  & 
Merrill,  called  him  "the  most  creative  man 
in  our  field." 

But  Mr.  Fuller  was  much  more  than  just 
an  architect  and  builder.  His  ideas  took  in 
the  whole  of  man's  environment  and  experi- 
ence and  potentialities,  and  he  believed  with 
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crotchety  single-mindedness  that  "there  is 
absolutely  nothing  that  cannot  be  done.  " 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright  called  him  a  man 
with  more  absolute  integrity  than  any  man 
I  have  ever  known." 

HEXO  MORE  THAN  3,000  PATENTS 

Mr.  Fuller,  who  held  more  than  2.000  pat- 
ents at  his  death,  was  elected  in  1979  as  one 
of  the  50  members  of  the  American  Acade- 
my and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Reagan  pre- 
sented Mr.  Fuller  with  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  saying  he  reminds  us 
that  America  is  a  haven  for  innovators.'He 
had  also  been  awarded  39  honorary  doctor- 
ates in  fields  ranging  from  the  fine  arts  to 
engineering. 

Mr.  FuHer  was  the  author  of  25  books,  in- 
cluding three  acclaimed  volumes  of  free 
verse  and  Operating  Manual  for  Spaceship 
Earth."  in  which  he  compared  the  earth  to 
a  large  mechanical  device  that,  like  an  auto- 
mobile, periodically  must  l)e  tuned.  He  said 
each  inhabitant  must  l>ecome  familiar  with 
its  mechanics  to  keep  it  operating. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Fuller  was  given  a  sur- 
prise birthday  party  at  the  Science  Museum 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
He  had  been  drawn  there  under  the  pretext 
of  taking  Ellen  Burstyn.  the  actress,  on  a 
private  tour  of  a  new  exhibit. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  he  was  greeted 
by  a  crowd  of  journalists  and  friends,  such 
as  Merce  Cunningham,  the  dancer:  John 
Cage,  the  composer;  Harris  Wooford,  the 
former  president  of  Bryn  Mawr.  and  Bar- 
bara Marx  Hubbard,  one  of  the  country's 
leading  futurists. 

FINDING  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS 

During  the  celebration,  which  continued 
at  the  home  of  a  curator  of  the  museum. 
Mr.  Puller  spoke  of  his  discovery  in  his 
early  30's  of  certain  fundamental  truths 
that  later  guided  his  creativity,  and  said  he 
had  made  a  commitment  never  to  use  that 
knowledge  for  personal  gain  or  power. 

"My  life  has  been,  as  a  result,  one  miracle 
after  another."  he  said. 

In  1979.  after  four  Pennsylvania  universi- 
ties had  announced  they  could  no  longer 
afford  the  $80,000  a  year  they  had  been 
chipping  in  to  help  support  Mr.  Fuller's  re- 
search projects  in  Philadelphia,  he  said,  "I 
want  people  to  get  over  the  idea  that  I  need 
some  kind  of  charity." 

He  said  that  while  he  had  to  scramble  for 
support  money,  he  had  grossed  $250,000  in 
the  previous  year  and  expected  to  do  the 
same  in  1979. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished New  England  family.  Bom  July  12, 
1895,  in  Milton,  Mass..  a  Boston  suburb,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Boston  merchant,  Richard 
Buckmlnster  Fuller,  after  whom  he  was 
named,  and  the  former  Caroline  Wolcott 
Andrews.  He  attended  the  Milton  Academy, 
where  he  excelled  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence and  did  poorly  in  English  and  Latin. 

Since  there  had  been  five  generations  of 
Harvard  men  in  the  family.  Bucky  Fuller,  as 
he  called  himself,  was  expected  to  matricu- 
late at  Harvard,  and  he  did.  in  1913.  But  he 
said  years  later,  'I  cut  classes  and  went  out 
quite  deliberately  to  get  into  trouble,  and  so 
naturally  I  got  kicked  out." 

The  Puller  family  packed  off  its  black 
sheep  to  Canada  to  work  in  a  factory  that 
made  machinery.  He  found  the  experience 
exhilarating. 

"It  was  an  all-important  phase  of  my  life." 
he  said.  "I  came  to  know  shop  foremen, 
molders,  machinists  and  their  respective 
tools  and  the  beginnings  of  metallurgical 


procedures  in  general.  Sometimes  I  succeed- 
ed in  designing  better  parts.  So  well  did  I 
enjoy  and  therefore  carry  out  my  new  phase 
of  learning  that  I  was  invited  to  return  to 
Harvard  and  quickly  accepted.  But  I  cut 
classes  and  got  fired  again.  " 

After  a  variety  of  jobs  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Fuller  joined  the  Navy  and  was  sent  to  the 
Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis.  Md.,  for  train- 
ing in  scientific  methodology.  He  was  com- 
missioned an  ensign  and  was  a  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  on  his  discharge  in  1919.  For  the  next 
three  years  he  worked  for  a  meat  packer 
and  as  sales  manager  for  a  trucking  compa- 
ny. 

Mr.  Fuller,  who  had  married  the  former 
Anne  Hewlett  in  1917,  formed  a  company  in 
the  Middle  West  with  his  father  in-law, 
James  Monroe  Hewlett,  an  architect,  to  pro- 
mote a  building-block  method  of  construc- 
tion developed  and  patented  by  the  two 
men.  Soon  after  the  business  started  in 
1922.  the  Fullers'  daughter.  Alexandra,  died 
on  her  fourth  birthday. 

Devasted  emotionally.  Mr.  Puller  began 
drinking  heavily.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
drank  all  night,  he  said  years  later,  and 
worked  12  to  15  hours  a  day  for  the  compa- 
ny. In  1927  his  father-in-law  was  forced  to 
sell  his  stock  in  the  business,  and  the  new 
majority  stockholders  dismissed  Mr.  Fuller. 

This  rock-bottom  point  in  his  career  came 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  second  daugh- 
ter. Allegra.  He  began  to  tielieve  that  his  life 
was  such  a  mess  that  the  only  way  out  was 
suicide. 

"YOU  BELONG  TO  THE  UNIVERSE" 

He  rejected  the  idea,  however,  and  1927 
became  the  critical  year  of  his  life.  He  dis- 
covered, he  said,  that  he  had  "a  blind  date 
with  principle,"  and  one  night  he  found 
himself  standing  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  telling  himself:  "'You  do  not 
have  the  right  to  eliminate  yourself.  You  do 
not  t>elong  to  you.  You  belong  to  the  uni- 
verse." 

"I  made  a  bargain  with  myself  that  I'd  dis- 
cover the  principles  operative  in  the  uni- 
verse and  turn  them  over  to  my  fellow 
men,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Fuller  embarked  on  an  intense  pro- 
gram to  completely  reshape  his  thinking. 
He  stopped  drinking  and  cut  himself  off 
from  his  old  associates. 

For  more  than  a  year  he  did  not  speak 
("even  to  my  wife"),  as  he  wished  to  teach 
himself  to  express  ideas  "without  depending 
on  modes  of  communication  borrowed  or  ab- 
sorbed from  others."  Ideas  raced  through 
his  mind  with  such  rapidity  and  insistence, 
he  said,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  learn  to 
subsist  with  only  two  hours'  sleep  in  24. 
thus  giving  himself  maximum  time  for 
thinking. 

TECHNOLOCY  TO  "SAVE  THE  WORLD" 

Technology,  he  soon  became  convinced, 
"could  save  the  world  from  itself,  provided 
it  is  properly  used."  Man's  inventions  and 
his  industrial  developments  (such  as  strong 
new  alloys)  could  enable  him  to  improve  his 
environment  to  a  point  where,  ultimately, 
machines  could  take  over  all  work  and  man 
could  devote  himself  to  learning  still  more 
ways  of  "doing  more  and  more  with  less  and 
less."  In  short.  Utopia  was  not  unattainable. 

He  concluded  that  the  universe  was  gov- 
erned by  relatively  few  principles  and  that 
its  essence  was  not  matter  but  design.  What 
gave  the  atom  and  therefore  all  matter  its 
individual  character  was  simply  the  pattern- 
ing of  its  component  protons  and  electrons. 
Man  himself  was  "a  complex  of  patterns." 
he  said. 


With  the  acceleration  of  technological  ex- 
pertise, Mr.  Fuller  reasoned,  mankind  was 
on  the  threshold  of  great  achievements  but 
was  stymied  because  men  were  wedded  to 
old  molds  of  thinking.  Change,  he  said, 
would  have  to  become  the  norm. 

DESIGNED  DYMAXION  HOUSE 

He  determined  to  turn  his  own  new  think- 
ing toward  the  industry  he  knew  best,  build- 
ing, and  his  first  design  was  the  Dymaxion 
House.  It  had  rooms  hung  from  a  central 
mast  and  had  outer  walls  of  continuous 
glass.  Independent  of  its  location,  it  could 
be  moved  easily.  The  house  was  equipped 
with  automatic  vacuum  cleaners  and  a 
shower  that  could  use  a  quart  of  refiltering 
water  for  10  minutes.  A  working  model  of 
the  house  was  displayed  in  a  Chicago  de- 
partment store. 

In  May  1928.  Mr.  Puller  offered  to  assign 
full  proprietary  rights  to  his  patents  cover- 
ing the  Dymaxion  house  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  The  institute  reject- 
ed the  offer,  and  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1929  it  passed  a  resolution  damning  all  pre- 
fabricated building  concepts:  "Be  it  resolved 
that  the  A. I. A.  establish  itself  on  record  as 
inherently  opposed  to  any  peas-in-a-pod-like 
reproducible  ciesigns." 

Mr.  Fuller  no  doubt  recalled  that  rebuff 
with  .some  amusement  when,  in  1970.  the  in- 
stitute presented  him  its  gold  medal  for  his 
contributions  to  architecture. 

Three  prototypes  of  the  Puller  Dymaxion 
three-wheeled  automobile  were  produced 
between  1933  and  1935.  The  auto  could  turn 
in  its  own  length  and  reach  a  speed  of  120 
miles  an  hour,  using  a  standard  90-horse- 
power  engine. 

In  1935,  one  of  the  cars  collided  with  a 
sedan  in  Chicago,  and  both  vehicles  over- 
turned. By  the  lime  reporters  arrived,  the 
other  car.  which  belonged  to  a  city  official, 
had  been  towed  away.  The  driver  of  the  Dy- 
maxion car  was  killed,  and  under  headlines 
such  as  "Three-Wheeled  Car  Kills  Driver." 
newspaper  accounts  did  not  mention  that 
another  car  had  been  involved. 

Even  after  the  facts  had  been  established 
several  weeks  later,  interest  in  the  three- 
wheeled  car  remained  cool,  and  it  was  never 
put  into  production. 

In  1943  Mr.  Fuller  designed  the  Dymaxion 
Airocean  World  Map.  the  first  cartographic 
system  to  receive  a  United  States  patent.  It 
was  the  first  of  his  inventions  to  win  the  se- 
rious interest  of  other  scientists.  It  showed 
the  earth's  entire  surface  in  a  single  flat 
view  without  the  visible  distortion  on  other 
maps. 

Mr.  Fuller's  Wichita  House,  a  new  version 
of  the  Dymaxion  circular  unit,  went  into 
prototype  production  in  1944,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreed  to  release  high-pri- 
ority aluminium  alloys  for  its  deployment. 
The  hope  was  that  mass  production  of  the 
houses,  to  sell  at  $6,600  each,  would  provide 
employment  for  workers  no  longer  needed 
to  build  warplanes  and  would  serve  as  a 
stopgap  solution  to  the  postwar  housing 
shortage.  But  the  building  industry  did  not 
show  interest,  and  the  Wichita  House  was 
scrapped. 

PATENTED  GEODESIC  DOME 

The  geodesic  dome,  which  Mr.  Fuller  pat- 
ented in  1947.  was  the  discovery  that 
brought  him  fame  and  wealth.  For  a  time, 
all  geodesic  domes  were  manufactured  by 
his  two  companies.  Geodesies  Inc.  and  Syn- 
ergetics Inc..  but  some  years  ago  he  began  li- 
censing others  to  manufacture  and  assemble 
the  domes  under  his  patent. 
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Mr.  Fuller's  first  commercial  customer  for 
a  dome  was  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
which  installed  a  93-foot  plastic  and  alumi- 
num shell  over  the  Rotunda  Building  in 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  in  1952.  In  1955  he  began 
producing  geodesic  "radomes"  to  house  the 
listening  devices  of  the  Air  Force's  Distant 
Early  Warning  Line,  the  3.000-mile  strip  of 
radio  installations  along  the  northern  edge 
of  Canada  and  Alaska. 

Thousands  of  Fuller  domes  have  been 
erected  throughout  the  world.  They  range 
in  size  from  small  living  units,  such  as  Mr. 
Puller's  plywood  home  in  Carbondale,  111., 
to  a  huge  maintenance  shed  for  tank  cars  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  that  is  384  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  not  a  single  interior  column. 

KHRUSHCHEV  WAS  ENTHUSIASTIC 

When  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  the  Soviet 
leader,  had  his  first  look  at  Mr.  Fullers 
dome  for  the  American  National  Exhibition 
in  Moscow  in  1959,  he  could  not  suppress  his 
enthusiasm.  "This  dome  is  very  interesting, 
very  good,  worth  copying  many  times  over 
in  the  Soviet  Union,"  he  said. 

Referring  to  him  as  "J.  Buckingham 
Puller, "  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he  "should 
come  here  to  lecture  our  engineers  on  his  In- 
vention." 

The  State  Department  responded  quickly. 
Mr.  Puller  was  flown  to  Moscow  for  lectures 
under  the  lozenge-patterned  mesh  of  his 
own  roof. 

Perhaps  best-known  and  most  admired  of 
the  Puller  domes  is  the  one  that  housed  the 
United  States  pavilion  at  Expo  67  in  Mon- 
treal; it  was  given  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment when  the  worlds  fair  closed.  Beautiful 
and  colorful,  it  was  also  the  most  imposing 
structure  on  the  fairgrounds. 

The  structure  of  the  Puller  geodesic  dome 
is  basically  a  sphere  composed  of  pyramid 
shapes  with  four  sides,  including  the  base, 
known  as  tetrahedrons.  Encompassed  in  the 
design  principle  are  two  mathematical 
truths:  (1)  the  sphere,  of  all  geometrical 
forms,  encloses  the  most  space  with  the 
least  surface  and  is  strongest  against  inter- 
nal pressure,  and  (2)  the  tetrahedron  en- 
closes the  least  space  with  the  most  surface 
and  best  withstands  external  pressure.  Thus 
design,  not  weight,  gives  the  domes  their 
great  strength. 

In  the  realm  of  ideas,  the  man  who  called 
himself  a  "comprehensive  thinker"  jousted 
with  long-entrenched  theories. 

He  rejected  the  Malthusian  concept  of 
man's  being  in  danger  of  reproducing  him- 
self so  uncontrollably  that  eventually  he 
would  not  be  able  to  feed  himself.  And  in  an 
interview  in  1970,  he  said  those  who  warned 
of  a  world  population  explosion  were  "igno- 
rant people." 

"The  world  population  will  be  stabilized 
without  radical  birth-control  programs  by 
1985. "  he  predicted  then.  "Besides,  man  has 
the  capability,  through  proper  planning  and 
use  of  natural  resources,  to  forever  feed 
himself  and  house  himself  and  live  in  work- 
less  leisure." 

Mr.  Puller  disapproved  of  modem  educa- 
tional methods  on  the  ground  that  few 
learned  anything  by  them. 

•Every  child  is  born  by  a  genius, "  he  said. 
"It  is  my  conviction,  from  having  watched  a 
great  many  babies  grow  up,  that  all  of  hu- 
manity is  born  a  genius  and  then  becomes 
de-geniused  very  rapidly  by  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances and  by  the  frustration  of  all 
their  extraordinary  built-in  capabilities. " 

In  presenting  his  ideas,  Mr.  Fuller  often 
resorted  to  coining  words  and  phrases  such 
as  'livingry  "  and  "killingry"  and  "toing  and 


froing, "  because,  he  said,  there  were  no  ex- 
isting words  to  convey  his  precise  meaning. 

In  later  life,  the  energetic  Mr.  Puller  did 
not  seek  a  traditional  retirement,  but  rather 
spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  "toing  and 
froing"  about  the  world,  preaching  his  opti- 
mistic gospel  that  man  could  save  mankind. 

Mr.  Puller  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his 
daughter  Allegra  and  a  grandson,  Jamie 
Synder,  according  to  Ruth  Scott,  the  nurs- 
ing supervisor  of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Ron  Landsman,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Friends  of  Buckminister  Fuller  Foundation, 
said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Puller  had  asked  to 
be  buried  in  his  family's  plot  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Mr.  Landsman  said  that  funeral  serv- 
ices would  probably  be  held  there,  but  that 
the  arrangements  were  incomplete. 

An  Apostle  of  Technology 
(By  Paul  Goldberger) 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller  was  a  preacher  as 
much  as  an  architect,  a  town  crier  as  much 
as  a  scientist.  He  was  among  this  century's 
first  minds  to  see  that  every  aspect  of  man's 
physical  environment  was  connected  to 
every  other;  he  believed  that  out  of  simple 
geometric  truths  we  might  build  whole 
worlds,  and  he  saw  his  mission  as  spreading 
the  gospel  of  this  realization. 

To  Mr.  Fuller,  technology  could  solve  all 
problems,  but  he  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
technocrats  of  the  modern  industrial  age. 

Buckminster  F\iller  had  no  part  in  the 
vast  corporate  establishment.  He  was  an 
original,  who  operated  best  on  his  own,  by 
himself,  thinking  through  problems  with  a 
remarkable  mix  of  common  sense  and  what 
can  only  be  called  a  religious  faith. 

The  religion  he  espoused  was  that  of  tech- 
nology and  rational  planning,  and  it  had 
even  come  to  him  in  a  kind  of  epiphany.  He 
recalled  that  when  his  fortunes  were  low,  in 
the  1920's,  he  pulled  himself  back  from  the 
brink  of  suicide  by  deciding  "to  discover  the 
principles  operative  in  the  universe  and 
turn  them  over  to  my  fellow  men." 

FAITH  IN  SIMPLE  PRINCIPLES 

In  numerous  cases.  Mr.  Fuller's  faith  in 
simple  principles  led  to  works  of  genius.  His 
Dymaxion  House,  of  1927,  was  as  important 
a  break  with  conventional  architecture  as 
any  created  by  the  modernist  master  archi- 
tects. Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  Mr. 
Puller  went  further  in  one  way  than  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  or  Le  Corbusier,  for  he  broke 
not  only  with  the  old  styles  of  architecture 
but  also  with  the  very  idea  of  building  as  it 
had  been  done  before. 

For  where  the  houses  of  Le  Corbusier 
were  really  conventionally  made  buildings 
intended  to  express  the  idea  of  modern 
technology,  Mr.  Puller's  creation  actually 
used  that  modem  technology  to  the  fullest. 

The  Dymaxion  House  was  prefabricated,  a 
radical  idea  in  the  1920's,  and  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  able  to  be  erected  anywhere.  With 
rooms  hung  from  a  central  mast  and  outer 
walls  of  continuous  glass,  it  used  a  minimum 
of  materials,  and  it  was  designed  with  an 
eye  to  energy  efficiency. 

Today,  it  still  has  a  certain  freshness— the 
taut,  tensile  form  of  the  Dymaxion  House 
seems  to  reverberate  with  confidence  in  a 
new  world. 

The  problem  with  Mr.  Puller's  architec- 
ture was  that  it  worked  as  well  as  it  did  by 
ignoring  so  much  of  what  architecture 
really  was  about.  There  was  no  room  in  the 
Dymaxion  House,  for  example,  for  individ- 
ual variation;  private  demands  simply  did 
not  fit  into  Mr.  Puller's  system-oriented 
thinking.  One  could  not  make  a  city  of  Dy- 


maxion Houses,  for  these  round,  flying 
saucer-like  objects,  handsome  as  they  were, 
did  not  come  together  to  create  the  greater 
whole  that  all  urban  buildings  must  do. 


SEARCH  FOR  ABSOLUTES 

Architecture  as  art  did  not  particularly  in- 
terest Buckminster  Puller;  there  are  no  ab- 
solute truths  there,  and  it  was  absolutes 
that  Mr.  Fuller  sought.  Still,  his  designs  did 
manage  to  have  a  considerable  beauty  to 
them— there  is  great  presence  and  spatial 
power  to  the  200-foot-high  geodesic  dome 
that  served  as  the  United  States  Pavilion  at 
Expo  67  in  Montreal  for  example,  and  nu- 
merous other  Puller-designed  domes  have 
succeeded  as  housings  for  equally  special- 
ized functions. 

The  geodesic  dome,  the  dome  made  up  of 
tetrahedrons  assembled  into  a  sphere,  the 
design  for  which  Mr.  Fuller  was  to  be  best 
known,  emerged  out  of  crystal-clear  logic  of 
structure.  But  that  logical  structure,  like 
that  of  the  Dymaxion  House,  was  neither 
very  flexible  nor  very  successful  as  a  build- 
ing intended  to  relate  to  other  buildings. 

Many  of  Mr.  Puller's  designs  worked  best 
as  critiques  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
not  as  practical  projects.  For  example,  his 
proposed  dome  over  midtown  Manhattan,  if 
technically  possible,  would  have  been 
absurd,  rendering  the  city  even  more  cut  off 
from  nature  than  it  already  is. 

But  what  better  way  than  this  huge,  all- 
encompassing  dome  to  make  the  point  that 
all  of  midtown,  indoors  and  out,  is  really  a 
kind  of  interior— and  to  criticize  what  Mr. 
Fuller  surely  saw  as  the  helter-skelter  qual- 
ity of  the  city's  overall  design? 

POTENTIAL  OF  "SPACESHIP  EARTH" 

In  his  last  years,  Mr.  Fuller  became  even 
less  the  designer  and  even  more  the  preach- 
er, traveling  about  the  world  and  talking 
ever  more  excitedly  about  the  potential  of 
life  on  "Spaceship  Earth."  as  he  liked  to  call 
the  planet. 

The  phrase  summed  up  his  own  think- 
ing—to Buckminster  Puller,  the  earth  was 
but  a  speck  in  a  larger  universe,  capable  of 
survival  only  if  it  organized  itself  with  the 
rigor  and  discipline  of  a  space  capsule. 

His  belief  in  the  value  of  rational  planning 
made  Buckminster  Puller  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous cult  figure  for  this  moment  in  history, 
when  our  culture  has  lost  much  of  its  faith 
in  the  ability  to  solve  problems  by  any 
means,  rational  or  otherwise.  Mr.  F\iller 
never  gave  up  the  faith— for  more  than  half 
a  century  he  saw  salvation  in  the  patterns 
of  the  universe,  and  he  devoted  his  life  to 
explaining  those  patterns  to  the  world. 

Anne  Hewlett  Puller,  87,  Dies;  Widow  of 
FUTURIST  Architect 

(By  Ari  L.  Goldman) 

Anne  Hewlett  Puller,  the  widow  of  the 
furturist,  inventor  and  architect  R.  Buck- 
minster Puller,  died  early  yesterday  morn- 
ing at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Los  An- 
geles, just  36  hours  after  her  husband's 
death. 

Mr.  Puller,  the  creator  of  the  geodesic 
dome,  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  heart  attack 
late  Friday  while  visiting  the  bedside  of  his 
wife  of  65  years.  They  both  were  87  years 
old. 

Mr.  Fuller  had  been  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital 10  day  ago.  after  complications  arose 
from  a  stomach  operation.  She  was  in  a 
coma  when  her  husband  visited  her  Friday, 
according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Friends  of 
Buckminster  Fuller  Foundation. 
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■She  did  not  know  of  his  death. "  said  the 
spokesman.  Ron  Landsman. 

ANNIVERSARY  JULY   \2 

The  couple,  who  lived  in  Pacific  Palisades. 
Calif.,  would  have  celebrated  their  66th 
wedding  anniversary  July  12. 

Mr.  Puller  once  observed:  When  two 
people  as  diametrically  different  as  Anne 
and  I  get  married,  it  either  cracks  up  right 
away,  or  it  turns  out  to  be  fantastically 
good— the  way  it  has  been  for  us." 

Mrs.  Fuller  dabbled  m  architecture.  In  the 
1930°s.  she  designed  their  home  in  Darien. 
Conn.  In  1967.  the  couple  spent  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  in  Montreal  at  the 
opening  of  one  of  Mr.  Puller's  creations— 
the  geodesic  dome  at  Expo  67. 

Mrs.  Fuller,  the  daughter  of  James 
Monroe  Hewlett,  an  architect,  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn  Heights  Jan.  9.  1896.  She  married 
Mr.  Puller  in  1917  at  the  Hewlett  family  res- 
idence. Rock  Hall,  in  Lawrence.  L.I 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  FORMED 

Soon  after  the  marriage.  Mr.  Puller  and 
his  father-in-law  formed  a  company  to  pro- 
mote a  building-block  method  of  construc- 
tion developed  and  patented  by  the  two 
men. 

Often  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Puller,  the  in- 
ventor traveled  extensively  promoting  his 
creations  and  ideas. 

Mrs.  Fuller  is  survived  by  their  daughter. 
Allegra  Fuller  Snyder,  a  professor  of  dance 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Ange- 
les, and  two  grandchildren.  Alexandra 
Snyder  of  New  York  and  Jaime  Snyder  of 
Pacific  Palisades.  She  also  leaves  three  sis 
ters.  Lawrence  Hewlett  Bowker  of  Lloyd 
Neck.  L.I..  Hope  Hewlett  Watts  of  Del  Rey 
Beach.  Pla..  and  Hester  Hewlett  Stearns  of 
Huntington.  L.I. 

The  family  was  planning  a  joint  funeral 
service  for  the  couple.  No  date  has  been  set. 
according  to  Mr.  Landsman,  but.  at  the  fam- 
ily's request,  the  services  will  be  private. 


AMBASSADOR  ADRIAN  FISHER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  have  worked  on  a 
number  of  arms  control  related  mat- 
ters. Tomorrow  marks  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  signature  in  Moscow  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  was 
the  cornerstone  of  an  arms  control 
regime  which  endures  to  this  day. 

Many  Americans  have  given  much  of 
their  time,  energy  and  talent  in  creat- 
ing that  arms  control  regime.  Their 
experience  should  serve  us  to  show 
that  if  we  have  the  will  and  the  perse- 
verance we  can  move  on  in  arms  con- 
trol until  we  have  succeed  in  halting 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  reducing 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  No  public 
servant  toiled  more  diligently  and  de- 
votedly to  the  cause  of  arms  control 
than  Ambassador  Adrian  Fisher.  The 
AmbSLSsador  died  in  March  after  long 
and  successful  work  inside  and  outside 
the  Goverrunent.  With  regard  to  his 
work  in  arms  control,  he  helped  draft 
the  legislation  that  established  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  1961,  and  he  was  the  Agen- 
cy's first  Deputy  Director.  He  played  a 
leading  role  in  assisting  Ambajssador 
Averell  Harriman  in  negotiating  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963.  He 


was  centrally  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  of  1968. 

In  1977,  President  Carter  nominated, 
and  the  Senate  confirmed.  Butch 
Fisher  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Con- 
ference to  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment in  Geneva  where  he  brought  his 
broad  experience  to  bear  on  a  number 
of  issues  of  arms  control  in  that  major 
forum. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  know,  re- 
spect and  admire  Ambassador  Fisher. 
He  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, and  he  was  known  for  his  abil- 
ity to  give  thoughful  and  useful  testi- 
mony. He  was  a  man  of  wide-ranging 
interests  and  considerable  depth,  who 
was  able  to  inform  without  being  over- 
bearing. He  brought  wit  and  grace  to 
his  quest  for  a  world  which  might  be 
freed  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ambassador's  obituary 
in  the  March  19,  1983,  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record,  together  with  a  remember- 
ance  by  Lucius  Battle,  which  appeared 
last  March  in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19.  19831 

Adrian  S.  Fisher.  69.  Arms  Treaty 
Negotiator 

(By  Philip  Shenon) 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  a  leading  arms  control 
negotiator  and  former  dean  of  the  George- 
town University  Law  Center,  died  of  cancer 
yesterday  at  his  home  in  Washington.  He 
was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  the  first  deputy  director  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and  a  leading  American  ne- 
gotiator of  the  1963  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  barred  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  underwater. 

He  was  appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
arms  control  agency  by  President  Kennedy 
in  1961.  the  year  the  agency  was  formed. 

In  his  eight  years  at  the  agency,  which  is 
an  autonomous  Government  l>ody  that  is  re- 
quired to  coordinate  its  policies  with  the 
State  Department,  Mr.  Fisher  helped  in  nu- 
merous negotiations  but  perhaps  none  more 
important  and  more  successful  than  the 
conferences  that  led  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  1968  Treaty  for  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

set  testing  restrictions 

The  1963  test  ban  treaty  was  eventually 
approved  by  120  nations.  It  limited  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  prohibiting  the  re- 
lease of  detectable  radioactivity  beyond  the 
national  borders  of  the  country  conducting 
the  tests.  That  restriction  effectively  limit- 
ed the  size  of  bombs  that  could  t>e  detonat- 
ed. 

In  appearances  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees in  1963,  Mr.  Fisher  was  called  on  to 
defend  the  test  ban.  In  an  appearance  in 
March  of  that  year.  Mr.  Fisher  said  the 
United  States  had  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  and  cautioned,  "Unlimited 
testing  without  an  agreement  could  facili- 
tate Soviet  'equality'  with  the  United 
States.' 


He  also  participated  in  negotiations  in 
New  York  and  Geneva  that  produced  the 
nonproliferation  treaty. 

Mr.  Fisher  left  the  arms  control  agency  in 
1969  to  t)ecome  dean  at  Georgetown's  law 
school,  known  as  the  Law  Center,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  international  law. 

As  dean,  Mr.  Fisher  was  known  for  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  law  school's  financial 
situation  and  for  recruitment  of  minority 
students  and  prominent  faculty  members. 

In  1977.  Mr.  Fisher  was  given  the  rank  of 
ambassador  by  President  Carter  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations.  In  the  job.  he  di- 
rected the  American  delegation  to  the 
Geneva  conference  on  disarmament,  which 
was  organized  to  control  chemical  weapons 
and  produce  a  comprehensive  lest  ban 
treaty. 

Mr.  Fisher's  commitment  to  arms  control 
lasted  until  his  death.  Just  last  August,  Mr. 
Fisher  was  among  six  former  arms  negotia- 
tors who  joined  together  to  call  on  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  resume  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  comprehensive  nucle- 
ar test  ban. 

From  1979  to  1982,  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  law 
professor  at  George  Mason  University,  in 
Fairfax,  Va. 

He  held  more  than  a  dozen  Government 
jobs  in  a  career  that  began  in  Washington 
in  1938,  when  he  became  a  Supreme  Court 
law  clerk  to  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  The 
following  year  he  was  named  a  clerk  to  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter. 

Among  his  other  Government  posts:  in 
1944.  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War:  in  1945  and  1946.  technical  adviser  to 
the  American  judges  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials:  in  1947  and  1948,  solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce:  in  1949.  general 
counsel  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  from  1949  to  1953.  legal  adviser  to  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  out  of  the  Government 
during  the  Eisenhower  Administrations, 
when  he  served  as  a  meml>er  of  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling.  He 
also  was  a  vice  president  and  counsel  of  The 
Washington  Post  Company  in  that  time. 

Adrian  Sanford  Fisher  was  tx>rn  in  Mem- 
phis on  Jan.  21.  1914.  At  Princeton  Universi- 
ty. Mr.  Fisher.  200  pounds  and  6  feet.  1  inch 
tall,  was  a  guard  on  the  football  team.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1934  and  was  a 
1937  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  served  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  navigator. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Laura 
Graham,  and  their  daughters,  Laura  Donel- 
son  Chandler,  of  Bethesda.  Md..  and  Louise 
Sanford  Fisher,  of  Pinecliffe.  Colo. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  March  1983] 

Adrian  Fisher 

(Adrian  Fisher,  diplomat,  law  school  dean 

and  one-time  counsel  for  The  Washington 

Post,  died  Friday  at  the  age  of  69.  Here  an 

old  friend  and  colleague.  Lucius  Battle,  re- 
members him:) 

In  a  yet  unsung  era,  the  Truman-Acheson 
administration,  it  was  my  great  fortune  to 
share  struggles  and  foxholes  with  Adrian 
Fisher.  Reverence  and  nostalgia  for  that  ad- 
ministration would  come  later.  But  it  had 
not  come  thus  far.  We  received  more  stones 
and  arrows  than  bouquets.  And  the  search 
for  right  answers  on  a  day-to-day  basis  was 
unglamorous  and  sometimes  rugged  stuff. 
Adrian— we  called  him  Butch— was  a  worthy 
associate.  He  searched  doggedly  for  truth 
and  clearly  established  the  enemy,  and  the 
identity  of  l)oth  seemed  apparent  to  him. 
even  when  it  was  we  ourselves  on  whom  he 


turned  the  harsh  lights.  His  was  the  cruel 
pursuit  of  the  best  in  all  of  us.  Some  had 
much  to  give.  Others  not  so  much.  He  was 
one  of  those  with  much  to  give.  ,  .    ^  . 

His  judgment  of  his  fellows  was  fair  but 
firm  and  tough.  He  would  not  tolerate 
deceit  or  sham,  and  I  never  knew  him  to 
engage  in  either.  There  was  simple  honesty 
and  humility  about  him  found  in  few 
people.  ,^.  . 

Ambition,  if  it  conflicted  with  a  higher 
order  of  obligations,  was  not  for  him.  He 
was  always  in  the  mainstream  of  the  big 
events  but  happy  to  stay  out  of  the  lime- 
light and  off  the  top  rung  of  history. 

But  he  had  a  part  in  the  Nuremberg  trials, 
was  a  fighter  of  Joseph  McCarthy,  helped 
defend  the  presidency  in  the  firing  pf  pen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  struggled  to  fulfill  the 
need  for  sensible  disarmament,  taught 
humane  law,  defended  the  oppressed  and 
underpriviledged-not  a  bad  agenda  all  that. 
Butch  was  a  special  mixture  of  the  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  of  the  human  spirit.  He 
had  a  clear  sense  of  direction,  a  set  of  con- 
sistent convictions,  a  remarkable  mind, 
boundless  energy.  And  was,  above  all,  a 
loyal  friend. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  by  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  and  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Senator  Pell.  ^  .    .^v. 

In  an  insightful  essay,  printed  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  July  29,  Senator 
Pell  exposes  some  of  the  contradic- 
tions in  the  Reagan  administration's 
Central  American  policy  and  warns  us 
of  the  dangerous  possible  conse- 
quences, while  himself  suggesting 
credible  alternatives.  Accurately,  Sen- 
ator Pell  points  out  the  incongruity  of 
both  supporting  the  mediation  efforts 
of  the  Contadora  group-a  meritorious 
first  step  toward  a  negotiated,  political 
settlement  in  Central  America,  and  at 
the  same  time  dispatching  troops  to 
the  region— a  decision  which  clearly 
suggests  that  the  President  has,  in 
fact,  opted  for  a  policy  of  military  in- 
timidation. 

I  share  with  my  colleague  the  con- 
cern that  as  a  result,  the  Contadora 
group  may  despair  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess, and  that  anti-Sandinista  guerril- 
las encouraged  by  the  size  of  the  an- 
ticipated U,S.  presence  in  Honduras, 
will  step  up  its  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Sandlnista  Government. 

The  unrest  in  Central  America  is 
fundamentally  a  function  of  the  de- 
plorable, indigenous  economic,  social, 
and  political  conditions  which  have  ex- 
isted far  too  long  throughout  most  of 
the  region.  Military  force  is  not  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  generated  by 
these  conditions.  The  way  to  effective- 
ly protect  our  interests  in  Central 
America  is  through  a  political  and  dip- 
lomatic process,  but  as  Senator  Pell 
notes,  even  the  depth  of  commitment 
implied  in  the  President's  diplomatic 
efforts  is  "called  into  question  by  the 
administration's  preference  for  saber- 


rattling."  Senator  Pell's  approach, 
with  which  I  agree,  is  the  more  realis- 
tic and  practical  one.  calling  for  concil- 
iatory gestures  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Senator 
Pell's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  Is  a  Way  Off  the  Slippery  Slope"- 
Latin  America  Crisis  Needs  Conciliato- 
ry Gestures  on  Both  Sides 

(By  Claiborne  Pell) 
President  Reagan's  press  conference  Tues- 
day exposed  a  basic  contradiction  in  his  Ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica that,  if  not  corrected,  will  lead  to  the 
Americanization  of  the  conflict  in  that  area. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  President  supported 
the  mediation  efforts  of  the  so-called  Conta- 
dora group  (the  governments  of  Mexico,  Co- 
lombia. Venezuela  and  Panama),  and  said 
that  he  was  "encouraged  by  some  recent 
statements  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  that 
seem  to  indicate  that  they,  too,  now  recog- 
nize the  merit  to  regional  negotiations. " 

On  the  other  hand,  he  defended  the  dan- 
gerous course  of  gunboat  diplomacy  on 
which  he  has  embarked,  and  he  refused  to 
rule  out  the  use  of  U.S.  troops  against  Nica- 
ragua. 

Despite  his  rhetoric  in  support  of  a  negoti- 
ated solution  to  the  turmoil  in  Central 
America,  the  President's  actions  in  dispatch- 
ing ships  and  troops  to  the  area  suggest 
that  in  fact  he  has  opted  for  a  policy  of  mili- 
tary intimidation  instead  of  diplomatic  con- 
ciliation. . 

His  show  of  military  force  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  repudiation  of  the  Contadora 
group's  most  recent  proposal  for  negotia- 
tions and  a  dismissal  of  Nicaragua's  willing- 
ness, for  the  first  time,  to  engage  in  multi- 
lateral negotiations  that  would  include  dis- 
cussion of  arms  flows  to  Salvadoran  rebels. 
Two  consequences  harmful  to  U.S.  interests 
are  possible:  „     ,   ^ 

First  of  all,  I  fear  that  the  Contadora 
group  may  quietly  withdraw  from  the  scene. 
And  Nicaraguan  hard-liners,  sensitive  to  the 
thought  of  negotiating  under  the  shadow  of 
U  S.  guns,  may  force  a  retraction  of  the 
Sandlnista  government's  offer.  Reviving  the 
possibility  of  negotiations  under  those  cir- 
cumstances would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. ,  TT  O 
Second.  I  fear  that  the  presence  of  U.b. 
ships  and  4,000  U.S.  troops  in  Honduras 
could  serve  as  a  protective  cover  for  a  seri- 
ous attempt,  by  force  sympathetic  to  the 
former  Somoza  regime,  to  overthrow  the 
Sandlnista  government.  And  one  misstep  at 
sea  or  on  land  could  lead  to  direct  mvolve- 
ment  of  U.S.  forces  in  a  conflict  in  which 
the  American  people  clearly  want  no  part. 

Even  if  these  dire  consequences  do  not 
occur  the  Administration's  show  of  force  is 
unlikely  to  achieve  anything  except  to  raise 
questions  about  what  the  next  U.S.  military 
move  will  be  and  how  long  our  friends  in  the 
region  will  tolerate  such  action. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  criticize  what 
the  Administration  is  doing.  It  U  quite  an- 
other to  present  credible  alternatives.  So 
what  is  to  be  done? 

Most  immediately,  the  Administration 
should  scale  down  the  size  of  the  planned 
exercises  to  conform  more  nearly  to  those 
that  have  Uken  place  in  the  area  since  1965. 
This  should  be  the  prelude  for  a  test  of  the 


sincerity  of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba:  an  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  a  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Contadora  group. 

If  this  effort  fails,  the  question  of  Nicara- 
guan transgressions  and  the  appropriate  re- 
gional response  should  be  placed  before  the 
Organization  of  American  Slates.  That  is 
what  was  done  quite  successfully  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  We  only  court 
the  enmity  of  our  neighbors  in  the  hemi- 
sphere by  going  it  alone. 

Similarly,  in  El  Salvador,  we  should  be 
fostering  a  totally  unconditional  dialogue 
between  the  government  and  the  guerril- 
las—a dialogue  not  restricted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  participation  in  elections.  In  view  of 
past  U.S.  actions  to  overthrow  democratical- 
ly elected  Marxist  governments  in  Chile  and 
Guatemala,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
for  the  guerrillas  to  want  to  talk  about  more 
than  the  details  of  elections. 

In  the  longer  term,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  basic  security  problems  in  Cen- 
tral America— and  in  all  Latin  America,  for 
that  matter— are  primarily  economic,  social 
and  political,  not  military.  Furthermore, 
these  problems  are  indigenous  to  each  coun- 
try in  the  area,  and  are  not  imposed  from 
outside.  Even  the  most  diehard  opponents 
of  the  Castro  and  Sandlnista  regimes  cannot 
deny  that  they  were  internally  nurtured  re- 
sponses to  domestic  problems. 

The  solutions  to  the  region's  problems 
are,  logically,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, serious  attention  to  human  rights  and 
political  dialogue— including  the  resumption 
of  formal  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  Even  where  there 
is  external  support  for  insurgency,  as  in  El 
Salvador,  the  underlying  problems  are  do- 
mestic, and  no  amount  of  military  aid  or 
adivsers  can  remove  the  problems  on  which 
the  insurgents  feed. 

The  Administration's  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative and  the  Kissinger  commission  are 
welcome,  although  belated,  responses  to 
these  problems.  But  the  depth  of  commit- 
ment to  the  approaches  implied  in  these  ini- 
tiatives is  called  into  question  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's preference  for  saber-rattling. 

The  need  to  shift  the  focus  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Central  America  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  be  blind  to  the  external  forces  that 
are  exploiting  the  misery  and  repression  in 
the  area  for  their  own  ends.  There  is  a  need, 
as  the  President  has  said,  to  i^iovide  a 
■shield  of  democracy." 

But.  as  with  Vietnam,  the  American 
people  will  not  bear  the  burden  for  such  a 
shield  if  the  threat  to  democracy  is  exagger- 
ated and  if  alternatives  to  military  action 
have  not  t)een  seriously  pursued. 


FAREWELL  TO  HOWARD 
LIEBENGOOD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  in  September, 
we  will  have  a  new  Sergeant  at  Arms 
at  the  helm  of  the  Senate.  Howard 
Liebengood  will  be  experiencing  his 
last  regular  session  day  as  Senate  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  this  week.  The  Senate 
will  miss  him  greatly  and  we  owe  him 
a  debt  for  his  service  in  his  capacity  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  over  the  past  3Vi 
years. 

Howard  joins  a  select  club  of  former 
Sergeants  at  Arms  for  the  Senate. 
Since  1789,  only  25  men  have  held 
that     position.     Without     a     doubt. 
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Howard  Liebengood  has  held  the  posi- 
tion with  effectiveness  and  dignity.  He 
and  his  staff  have  consistently  per- 
formed in  a  superior  fashion  during 
his  tenure 

Our  system  of  government  holds  in 
high  regard  the  concept  of  open  gov- 
ernment. Only  in  rare  circumstances 
does  the  Senate  floor  or  a  committee 
hearing  become  closed.  In  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  key  reasons  why  this  prac- 
tice has  carried  throughout  our  histo- 
ry is  because  elected  legislators  feel 
safe  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
thanks  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
Howard  Liebengood  has  maintained 
the  tradition  of  proper  and  adequate 
safety  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
while  maximizing  the  operuiess  of  the 
Senate  to  the  public.  His  service  has 
been  exemplary. 

Howard  has  had  jurisdiction  over 
many  facets  of  the  Senate  that  many 
times  go  unnoticed  until  we  are  faced 
with  an  emergency.  The  smooth  oper- 
ation of  this  body  is  a  direct  function 
of  Howard's  effective  management  and 
the  implementation  of  his  innovative 
ideas. 

We  will  miss  Howard  Liebengood. 
But,  I  am  certain  we  will  still  frequent- 
ly see  him  in  his  new  capacity  in  the 
private  sector. 


August  4.  1983 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  LAND  OF 
UNCOLN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Illinois 
Republican  leaders  recently  gathered 
in  Springfield,  111.,  for  the  second 
armual  Land  of  Lincoln  Conference. 
This  conference,  inspired  by  the  Tide- 
water conference  attended  by  many  of 
my  congressional  colleagues,  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  debate  important 
national  issues  in  a  relaxed  setting. 

As  I  did  last  year  following  the  first 
Land  of  Lincoln  Conference,  I  am  com- 
municating the  texts  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  participants  to 
President  Reagan  and  I  am  also  shar- 
ing these  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

In  just  2  years  this  gathering  has 
become  an  important  way  for  our  Illi- 
nois leaders  to  test  consensus  on  issues 
vital  to  all  citizens.  Many  participants 
who  attended  the  first  conference  re- 
turned this  year  and  many  others 
joined  us  for  the  first  time.  Again,  I 
was  pleased  to  have  the  cosponsorship 
of  Illinois  Gov.  Jim  Thompson  and 
State  Party  Chairman  Don  Adams. 

The  conference  considered  five  draft 
resolutions  prepared  after  polling  Re- 
publican leaders  on  their  choices  for 
the  key  issues  facing  Illinois  and  the 
Nation.  Presentations  pro  and  con 
were  delivered  at  the  conference  fol- 
lowed by  informal  discussions  in  small 
groups  gathered  around  tables  named 
for  famous  Illinois  Republican  leaders 
of  the  past.  Amendments  were  ofered 
by  spokespersons  for  the  small  groups 


and  vigorous  floor  debate  followed. 
While  the  final  resolutions  do  not  re- 
flect the  uncritical  approval  of  every 
word  by  each  participant,  they  do  re- 
flect a  general  consensus  that  provides 
us  with  a  useful  yardstick  on  how  a 
cross-section  of  Illinois  Republican 
leaders  measure  these  issues. 

A  struggle  to  determine  the  proper 
role  of  government  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation  lies  at  the  heart  of  resolutions 
on  economic  recovery,  job  opportuni- 
ties, defense  spending  in  Illinois,  and 
social  policies.  There  was  strong  feel- 
ing that  Federal  intervention  is  not 
always  the  best  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems, that  Government  should  encour- 
age wherevery  possible  the  hand  of 
State  and  local  government  and  the 
initiatives  of  private  citizens.  Where 
the  Federal  Government  is  involved, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  assure  that 
Americans  get  full  value  for  their  tax 
dollars  and  effective  controls  over 
costs. 

The  Land  of  Lincoln  conferees  also 
strongly  reflected  this  year,  as  last 
year,  a  belief  that  the  President  has 
implemented  sound  fiscal  policies  that 
have  started  us  well  on  the  way  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Interest  rates  are 
down,  inflation  has  been  drastically 
cut,  more  capital  is  flowing  into  invest- 
ments that  will  spur  growth  and  these 
trends  must  be  sustained.  They  had  a 
clear  message  for  congressional  lead- 
ers: tax  indexing  must  be  retained,  the 
President's  third  year  tax  cut  must 
stand.  Federal  spending  is  too  high, 
and  efforts  must  be  made  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  into  balance  and 
reduce  the  high  deficits. 

I  was  especially  encouraged  by  our 
consideration  of  the  President's  arms 
reduction  proposals.  I  shared  with  the 
conferees  President  Reagan's  letter  to 
me  about  the  nuclear  build-down  pro- 
posal and  they  solidly  supported  this 
concept  in  arms  reduction.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
sharply  reduce  the  level  of  arms,  they 
said,  and  the  renewed  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  finding  ways  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  party 
leaders  attending  the  Land  of  Lincoln 
Conference  made  a  substantial  person- 
al contribution  to  important  national 
issues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  texts  of  the  resolutions  along  with 
the  names  of  the  participants  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Second 

Annual  Land  op  Lincoln  Conference 

resolution  i:  sustaining  economic 

recovery 

Whereas,    inflation   stood    at    18    percent 

only  three  years  ago  but  had  been  reduced 

to  3.9  percent  in  1982  and  to  an  annual  rate 

of  less  than  one  percent  during  the  first 

quarter  of  1983;  and 


Whereas,  the  prime  interest  rate  soared  as 
high  as  21.5  percent  in  1980  but  has  been 
steadily  reduced  to  approximately  10  per- 
cent and  is  forecast  to  continue  this  down- 
ward trend;  and 

Whereas,  the  tax  burden  that  was  reach- 
ing historic  levels  has  been  reduced  from  21 
percent  of  GNP  to  less  than  19  percent  of 
GNP  in  the  last  two  years  thereby  freeing 
capital  for  private  investment  and  job  cre- 
ation; and 

Whereas,  it  is  acknowledged  that  prob- 
lems still  exist  in  the  level  of  interest  rates 
and  with  unemployment 

Whereas,  Federal  spending  is  too  high  de- 
spite two  years  of  spending  cut  legislation: 
and 

Whereas,  Federal  recession-related  spend- 
ing such  as  unemployment  compensation 
will  decline  only  as  the  recovery  proceeds: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  should  take 
steps  to  sustain  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Program  that  is  now  taking  hold 
across  the  nation.  Sustained  recovery  de- 
pends on  retaining  a  moderate  level  of  tax- 
ation, low  inflation,  incentives  for  savings 
and  investment,  and  continued  emphasis  on 
lower  spending  rates  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Tax  indexing,  set  to  start  in  1985. 
should  be  retained  as  an  historic  govern- 
ment commitment  to  honesty  and  tax  fair- 
ness for  all  Americans,  especially  low  and 
middle  income  taxpayers.  The  third  year  of 
the  personal  tax  cut— the  final  10  percent  of 
the  25  percent  reduction— should  be  pre- 
served for  equity  and  to  maintain  the  recov- 
ery's momentum.  Government  spending  and 
deficits  should  be  controlled  by  passage  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment,  proposed 
by  President  Reagan,  to  insure  a  permanent 
rein  on  the  tendency  of  Congress  to  spend 
and  tax  beyond  our  means.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's debt  collection  efforts  should 
be  sustained  and  reinforced.  Any  turn  away 
from  these  principles  and  policies  will  jeop- 
ardize re-establishment  of  a  healthy  econo- 
my for  all  Americans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  American  business,  to  show 
their  faith  in  our  economy  by  moving  for- 
ward with  investment  in  a  growing  America. 

Resolution  2:  Expanding  Defense  Spending 
and  Exports  Illinois  Defense  Spending 
Resolved: 

1.  That  the  State  of  Illinois  and  its  Con- 
gressional Delegation  in  Washington  adopt 
as  an  immediate,  high-priority  objective  the 
achievement  of  a  significant  increase  in  the 
level  of  Federal  defense  dollars  spent  in  the 
State. 

2.  The  Illinois  Congressional  Delegation 
and  State  and  local  officials  should  collec- 
tively pursue  a  five-part  strategy  to  achieve 
this  goal,  including: 

a.  Preserving,  and  wherever  possible  ex- 
panding, the  military  base  structure  in  Illi- 
nois; 

b.  Direct  intervention  with  Defense  De- 
partment officials  whenever  a  defense  con- 
tact of  significant  benefit  to  Illinois  is  pend- 
ing; 

c.  Sponsoring  defense  procurement  con- 
ferences to  educate  Illinois  businesses  on 
how  to  compete  and  win  in  the  defense  mar- 
ketplace; 

d.  Continuing  efforts  to  communicate  to 
high  Administration  officials  the  unaccepta- 
bility  of  the  current  disparity  in  tax  reve- 
nues paid  by  the  State  versus  Federal  de- 
fense dollars  returned;  and 


e.  Developing  a  "defense  business"  strate- 
gy in  cooperation  with  business  and  labor 
leaders  to  address  the  problems  caused  by 
the  migration  of  business  to  the  Sunbelt 
through  a  comprehensive  program  of  tax  in- 
centives, abatements,  worker  retraining, 
economic  assistance,  improvements  in  trans- 
porUtion  infrastructure,  and  increased  com- 
petitiveness in  Illinois  wage  rates. 

f.  Expanding  research  and  development 
programs  undertaken  at  laboratories  and 
universities  throughout  Illinois. 


Resolution  3:  Social  Policy  and 
Entitlement  Programs 

Whereas,  federal  entitlement  programs 
make  up  almost  50  percent  of  the  total  fed- 
eral budget;  and. 

Whereas,  total  entitlement  spending  grew 
at  an  annual  rate  of  13  percent  a  year  be- 
tween 1976  and  1981,  faster  than  the  rate  of 
inflation;  and. 

Whereas,  entitlement  spending  rose  from 
$65  billion  in  1970  to  $389  billion  in  1983; 

and,  .    .        , 

Whereas,  86  federal  programs  are  indexed 
to  rise  with  the  cost  of  living  and  indexing 
accounted  for  about  one-half  the  growth  of 
the  entitlement  costs  between  1970  and 
1980;  and,  ^      . 

Whereas,  in  a  period  of  high  interest  rates 
of  inflation  the  only  group  of  citizens  who 
are  insulated  from  the  ravages  of  inflation 
are  the  recipients  of  entitlement  benefits, 
small  business  persons,  wage  earners  and 
welfare  recipients  historically  do  not  keep 
even  with  inflation,  but  entitlement  recipi- 
ents automatically  are  kept  whole;  and. 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  is  facing 
huge  federal  deficits  in  the  decade  ahead; 

Whereas,  Congress  cannot  limit  the  costs 
of  entitlement  programs  through  the 
annual  appropriations  process:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  .... 

Resolved.  That  to  maintain  the  integrity 
and  insure  equity  within  federal  entitlement 
programs.  Congress  working  with  state  and 
local  officials  should: 

Vigorously  pursue  development  of  reforms 
in  our  health  care  programs— one  of  the 
fastest  growing  spending  areas— that  focus 
on  isolating  waste,  denying  payment  for  un- 
necessary care  and  most  important,  chang- 
ing incentives  to  induce  providers  to  offer 
services  in  an  efficient  way  and  to  encour- 
age beneficiaries  to  seek  cost-effective  care, 
without  arbitrary  service  cutbacks  or  bene- 
fit restrictions,  and  to  examine  other  meth- 
ods by  which  the  government  adjusts  for 
costs  of  health  care; 

Devise  long-range  strategies  for  alterna- 
tive to  costly  institutionalization  for  those 
In  need  of  long-term  care,  such  as  home 
health  services  and  incentives  for  in-home 

care;  .     ,, 

Reexamine  the  policy  of  automatically  in- 
dexing federal  programs  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  consider  among  other 
alternatives  Indexing  to  the  average  wage 
increase  paid; 

Not  consider  at  this  time  any  expansion  oi 
existing  entitlement  programs,  nor  the  cre- 
ation of  any  new  entitlement  programs; 

Gradually  revise  military  retirement  ex- 
tending the  pay  in  period  beyond  the 
present  20  years  and  eliminating  receipt  of 
retirement  benefits  until  at  least  age  55: 

Such  changes  be  made  in  the  law  or  the 
Constitution  as  would  be  necessary  to  sub- 
ject all  entitlement  programs,  except  the 
social  security  system,  to  the  Annual  Appro- 
priation Process; 


Take  steps  to  reduce  federal  entitlement 
program  expenditures  so  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  percentage  of  the  total  federal 
budget  which  is  spent  on  defense; 

Strongly  support  the  workfare  concept 
and  urge  its  increased  use.  Where  communi- 
ty service  jobs  are  not  available  or  when  re- 
training of  displaced  employees  is  desirable, 
education  or  retraining  requirements  should 
be  employed  as  an  extension  of  the  welfare 
concept. 

Require  that  scholastic  qualifications  be 
considered  as  well  as  in  awarding  education- 
al assistance  grants  and  loans  and  that 
beneficiaries  maintain  minimum  grade 
levels  for  graduation; 

Promptly  restructure  the  public  assistance 
program  to  reduce  abuses  and  to  encourage 
recipients  to  return  to  the  mainstream  In- 
cluding the  aggressive  pursuit  of  placement 
In  the  work  force. 

Encourage  personal  savings  and  Invest- 
ment programs  In  addition  to  those  already 
existing  by  removing  taxes  which  discour- 
age those  savings  and  Investment  programs. 
In  order  that  Individual  citizens  will  be  able 
and  preserve  resources  to  care  for  their 
medical  and  social  needs; 

Without  affecting  any  existing  federal 
personnel  but  only  future  employees  ex- 
tending the  pay  in  period  beyond  the 
present  20  years  and  eliminate  receipt  of  re- 
tirement benefits  until  at  least  age  55; 

Expand  personal  retirement  savings  pro- 
grams by  annually  indexing  the  contribu- 
tion levels  of  IRAs. 


Resolution  4:  Nuclear  Arms  Limitations 
To  express  the  sense  of  the  land  of  Lin- 
coln Conference  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  engage  in  subsUn- 
tlal,  equitable,  and  verifiable  reductions  of 
their  nuclear  weapons  in  a  manner  which 
would  contribute  to  peace  and  stability. 

Whereas,  a  nuclear  war  would  kill  or 
Injure  millions  and  millions  of  people  and 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  human  race; 

Whereas,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  a 
nuclear  war,  once  initiated,  would  remain 
limited  in  scope; 

Whereas,  there  exists  the  ever-present 
risk  that  nuclear  weapons  might  be  em- 
ployed through  accident  or  miscalculation; 

Whereas,  the  American  people,  who  are 
people  of  peace,  maintain  nuclear  arma- 
ments only  in  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
yearn  for  world  conditions  in  which  they 
could  do  far  more  to  lift  the  burdens  of 
human  privation  and  despair; 

Whereas,  the  current  nuclear  force  Imbal- 
ance Is  destabilizing  and  could  increase  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war; 

Whereas,  sizeable  and  verifiable  mutual 
reductions  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  nuclear  forces 
to  an  equal  and  far-lower  level  would  en- 
hance stability  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace;  and 

Whereas,  President  Reagan,  on  November 
18,  1981,  stated  that  the  United  States  "will 
seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms  which  would  result  In  levels 
that  are  equal  and  verifiable  ":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  .     ^     , 

Resolved  by  the  Land  of  Lincoln  Confer- 
ence assembled.  That 

1.  We  strongly  support  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  substantial  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  strategic  and 
Intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva; 

2.  The  United  SUtes  should  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  context  of  the  rele- 
vant negotiations  that  both  sides  conclude 


an  agreement  to  a  reciprocal  builddown  of 
nuclear  warheads,  subject  to  agreed  proce- 
dures of  verification  and  compliance; 

3.  The  United  States  should  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
nuclear  force  freeze  at  equal  and  sh&rply  re- 
duced levels  of  forces; 

4.  The  United  States  should  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  practical  measures  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  through 
accident  or  miscalculation  and  prevent  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  third  parties,  in- 
cluding terrorists; 

5.  The  United  SUtes  should  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  join  In  this  historic  effort  to 
channel  the  genlous  of  our  two  peoples 
away  from  the  passing  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments and  to  focus  the  energy  and  resources 
of  both  nations  on  attacking  the  ancient  en- 
emies of  mankind-poverty,  hunger,  and  dis- 
ease; 

6.  The  United  SUtes  should  continue  to 
press  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  to 
achieve  balance,  sUbilizing  the  reductions, 
looking.  In  time,  to  the  elimination  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  from  the  world's  arsenals; 

7.  To  malnUln  sUbllity  and  continuity 
while  these  strategic  arms  reduction  negoti- 
ations are  conducted,  the  United  SUtes 
should  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
both  Parties  avoid  actions  that  would 
under-cut  previously  negotiated  SALT 
agreements; 

8.  The  U.S.  should  propose  that  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  be  heard  on  this 
Issue: 

9.  The  threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  should 
be  passed; 

10.  Means  should  also  be  found  to  control 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weaponry  in  other 
countries  capable  of  producing  nuclear 
weapons;  and 

11.  Research  and  development  of  conven- 
tional weaponry  should  be  encouraged: 

12.  We  strongly  endorse  the  Presidents 
decision  to  pursue  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile System  and  encourage  the  Congress  to 
make  the  research  development  of  such  a 
system  possible. 


RESOLtrrioN  5:  Job  Opportunities  for  the 

19B0's 
Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois has  historically  been  built  on  a  broad- 
based  foundation  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, financial  and  service-related  indus- 
tries, and. 

Whereas,  traditional  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  Illinois  have  grown  slowly  or 
even  declined  in  recent  years  while  the 
energy,  high-tech,  service  areas  have  ex- 
pended elsewhere,  and. 

Whereas,  the  strong  position  of  Illinois 
Agriculture  has  suffered  greatly  as  a  result 
of  past  policies  of  embargo  related  disrup- 
tions of  the  market  and  the  instability  of  In- 
terest cosU  to  agricultural  producers,  and. 

Whereas,  the  unemployment  rates  In  the 
SUte  of  Illinois  have  recently  exceeded  the 
national  rate,  in  part  because  of  the  reces- 
sion's impact  on  traditional  manufacturing, 
and. 

Whereas,  the  slow-down  and  decline  in 
traditional  manufacturing  have  led  to  other 
undesirable  consequences,  including:  Invol- 
untary displacement  of  highly  skilled  work- 
ers, shrinking  local  tax  bases,  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  neighborhoods  and  larger  areas. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that 

The  Historic  diversity  of  the  Illinois  econ- 
omy and  its  job-creating  capacity  be  re- 
stored and  expanded;  and. 
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The  following  be  recommended  and  en- 
dorsed as  being  strategic  for  reducing  unem- 
ployment and  enhsuicing  the  Illinois  eco- 
nomic base: 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  successful  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration; 

2.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  Enterprise 
Zone  legislation: 

3.  Aggressive  and  creative  pursuit  by  local 
officials  of  existing  federal  economic  devel- 
opment programs  such  as  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grants  (UDAGs)  which  pro- 
mote the  successful  partnership  of  locally 
devised  economic  development  or  redevelop- 
ment strategies  with  appropriate  private 
sector  investments: 

3a.  A  massive  publicity  campaign  t>e  un- 
dertaken jointly  by  the  educational  commu- 
nity, private  industry  labor  unions  and  all 
levels  of  government  asserting  the  need  for 
and  means  by  which  employees  in  tradition- 
al manufacturing  industries  can  t>e  and 
should  participate  in  retraining  programs  to 
insure  or  secure  continued  employment  in  a 
changing  work  force: 

4.  Maximum  use  of  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs,  which  emphasize  private 
sector  involvement  authorized  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  year,  so  that  every  effort 
is  made  to  retain  Illinois'  pool  of  highly 
skilled  workers  as  a  resource; 

5.  Coojjeration  among  parent-teacher  or- 
ganizations, local  school  boards,  state  and 
local  governments  and.  where  appropriate, 
the  federal  government,  to  guarantee  that 
our  educational  system  is  adequately  pre- 
paring students  in  the  skills  required  by  the 
job  markets  of  the  1980's  and  1990's  to  en- 
courage minimal  competancy  exams  for 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  so  they 
can  provide  the  quality  education  necessary; 
test  of  achievement  should  \x  widely  uti- 
lized throughout  our  State  educational 
system  to  ensure  levels  of  academic  achieve- 
ment as  a  requirement  for  advancement  in 
the  system; 

6.  Expansion  of  current  efforts  in  the 
State  to:  (a)  develop  a  high-tech  corridor  in 
Illinois;  (b)  expand  foreign  markets  for  Illi- 
nois exports;  (c)  increase  the  marketability 
of  Illinois  coal;  (d)  develop  a  greater 
demand  for  value  added  agriculture  prod- 
ucts abroad;  (e)  promotion  of  research  for 
additional  food  and  energy  uses  of  agricul- 
tural products;  (f)  the  maintaining  of  com- 
paritatively  low  tax  rates  to  insure  the  com- 
petitive advantage  for  Illinois  versus  other 
states  in  attracting  new  business;  increase 
research,  development  and  production  de- 
fense contracts  in  Illinois;  and. 

7.  Enactment  of  marginal  ■two-tier"  mini- 
mum wage  to  encourage  the  employment 
and  training  of  youth  who  are  otherwise 
priced  out  of  the  market;  improve  the  eco- 
nomic climate  in  Illinois  by  continuing  to 
make  workers'  compensation  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  tjenefits  more  competitive 
with  other  states,  insist  that  appropriate 
federal  expenditures  to  states  be  weighed  in 
favor  of  states  with  higher  unemployment 
and  declining  heavy  industry. 

Sow  therefore  be  it  further  resolved  that' 
Providing  and  attractive  employment  cli- 
mate is  the  responsibility  of  all  groups  in- 
volved including  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment business  and  labor  organizations. 

RESOnmoN  6:  Call  for  the  Next  Land  of 
Lincoln  CoNrERENCE 

The  conferees  unanimously  commended 
Senator  Percy  for  calling  the  Second 
Annual  Land  of  Lincoln  Conference  and  rec- 


ommended that  planning  for  next  year's 
Third  Annual  Conference  commence  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Resolution  7:  Appreciation  to  Conferewce 
Entertainers 
The  Conferees  unanimously  expressed 
their  thanks  to  and  praised  the  talent  of 
Mr.  Bob  Berry,  who  played  the  organ 
Friday  evening,  and  Mrs.  Georgia  Luttrell 
and  the  members  of  the  Springfield  South- 
east High  School  Swing  Choir,  who  per- 
formed Saturday  evening. 

Conferees:  Second  Annual  Land  of  Lincoln 
Conference,  May   13-14,1983 
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soecialtv   steel   industry.    I    have    en-    munity,  that  the  Chicago  steel  district 

pSon    Mark    Aide  to  Representative  j^yed    working    on    the    Senate    Steel     which  includes  the  mills  of  northwest 

ChurchiU  Caucus   with   Senator   Heinz,   who   is     Indiana,  is  responsible  for  30  percent 

Peterson.  William  E..  State  Representa-  chairman   of    the    Caucus,    and   with     of  the  Nation  s  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tive Senator  Randolph,  who  is  Vice  Chair-    tion.  In  fact,  the  production  in  the 

Ragsdale.  Dr.  Edward,  Chairman.  Madison  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^yv  to  be  com-     Chicago  district  equals  the  production 

County  Republican  Central  Committee.  mended  for  their  efforts  on  the  spe-     of  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  and  Detroit 

Ragsdale,  Meredith.  .     ,   initiative  which  is  so  im-     combined.  In  the  week  ending  July  9 

^'"e'nfMaHorieSwomr  Marshall  poanfto  the  national  security.                 of  this  year,  the  Chicago  district  pro^ 

CounTy  Rep^K^cStr^c^m.  Illinois  is  a  major  center  of  specialty    duced  474  000  net  tons  o   raw  steel  arid 

Scannell  William.  Republican  Slate  Cen-  gteel  manufacturing,  which  is  in  turn  a    steel  products  out  of  a  toUl  XJ  S   Pro- 

tral  Comm'itteeman-2nd  District.  ^ajor  component  of  the  U.S.  steel  in-     duction  for  the  week  of  1.581,000  net 

Schell,    Lois.    Republican   State    Central  (j^sjry  as  a  whole.  It  is  about  our  steel     tons. 

Committeewoman-2nd  District.  industry    and  especially  its  efforts  in       Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

Schell,  Herman.          , ,.   ^>,  .       „   c^u  the  Midwest,  that  I  wish  to  talk  today,     sent  that  a  copy  of  national  steel  pro- 

Shafer.  Earl  T.  ''^^^'^^-^^^^^f^^^^f^'''^  The  American  steel  industry  is  one     duction     statistics,     provided    to     my 

^SriKrchaTrmln^^omel^s  Divi-  of  our  most  important  basic  industries^     office  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 

,ion     Cook    cSunty    Republican    Central  According  to  1980  figures,  it  employed     Institute,  be  printed  at  this  point  m 

comm  400,000  people.  In  1981,  the  U.S.  steel     the  Record. 

Seidel,  Tom,  Chairman,  Bureau  County  industry  produced  120  million  net  tons        There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
Republican  Central  Committee.  ^^  gj-ggj  or  more  than   15  percent  of     rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Smith,  Harold  B.,  Jr..  Republican  Nation-  ^^^^^  world  production.  The  productive     Record,  as  follows: 

al  Committeeman  ^oj  "I'lo's^            central  capacity  maintained  by  the  industry  is                ^teel  production  by  district  ■ 

Co,S;.\«eeran-Uth'^  tr^t.  also  substantial  and  is  absolutely  es-                  ^^^^^^^  „,  „^^  ,„^  „,  3,,,,, 

'^SraTean.^'oak    Park    Republican     sential  to  our  national  securtd,  by     ^^^^^^^^^^^, 156 

Township  Committeeman.  connection,    to    the    defense    of    tne    ^^^^^^^ 32 

Sodaro,  Jean.                                  _        .,  entire  free  world.  Pittsburgh       l''^ 

Spoor.  Rick.  Candidate  for  City  Council,  However,  as  we  all  know,  the  steel  Youngstown               81 

Normal,  Illinois.                           o,„,„  o^n  industry   is  suffering  from  the  com-  „      ,    ^ 137 

Stewart,  William.  RfP"^!^f"  f '•^^^_^d^^:  bined  effects  of  a  recession,  increased  ^'^    137 

tral  Committeeman- 1st  D'stnct    and  Re  ti^jyeness     from     foreign    steel,  chicaeo                         474 

■'"sSrrse^^rSri.^^tiralfties  and 'a 'shortage  of  capital  for  invest-  ^^^■::::::::::Z 96 

Pouncil  ment  and  modernization.  st.  Louis «? 

Street    Marceine.  Republican  Stale  Cen-  But  I  believe  that  the  steel  industry  southern 135 

tral  Committeewoman- 1st  District.  ig  turning  the  corner  toward  revitaliza-  western ^ 

Tate,  Michael,  State  Representative.  ^^j^j^   y^  i^  other  American  industries.                                                                   ^  gg^ 

Thompson,     George     (Bud),     Chairman  recession  has  led  to  cost  cutting               loi^i    ■•• ■""•"■•""■ 

Whiteside      county      Republican      Central  ^^^^  ^^^^^3^°"^  productivity  which  will         ■  For  week  endmg  July  9.1983. 

comm.              ^        ^    ^^  .  ^^^    j_  .,„  fn  ?he  fonfrun  have  a  beneficial  effect       Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  IIU- 

Thomton.    Edmund.    Chairman.    LaSalle  ^^  \'?f^°"!;"^"*^  nois-Indiana      Bi-State      Commission. 

^ZtrrnlThSeig^Trnshi^  ^CVs^uren^ouraging  develop-  ^^f  ^^^  SJ^f/^.^o^Ss'^a?  ?S 

publ  can  committeeman.                  ^,        .  ment  is  the  increased  cooperation  be-  ^rea  steel   industry    notes   t^at   fuUy 

Vilar-Roth,  Marien,  Republican  Hispanic  management  and  labor  which  one-thir<l  of  a  1  US.  steel  empjoye^^^^ 

Organization.  wp  have  seen  over  the  past  18  months,  are  employed  in  the  Chicago  district, 

^wmEleanor.  Rich  Township  Republican  ^^^^^.^^ifborat  on  between  these  two  making  it  not  only  the  steel  produc- 

Committeewoman    and    Repubuca"    State  Jh^e  ^="1  aborai               ^^^^^^^^    ^a^^^  ^j^n  capital  of  the  United  States    but 

Central  Committeewoman-4thDist_  !I.rtmnnaapment  are  working  together  also    our    country's   center   of   skilled 

'"wire°'^U)'^r^ine.  Republic  State  Central  "^  j^'^ddition,  the  President's  econom-  ployed  in  allied  industries  dependent 

Committeewoman-21st  Dist.                                  oroeram  lias  assisted  the  steel  in-  on  steel. 

Wire,  Richard.  i„ctrv   ThP  arrelerated  cost  recovery  Anyone  who  has  ever  driven  down 

Worthington.    Glenn.   Chairman.    Brown  d^s^ry.  -The  accelerated  ^^^^^^  the  Skyway  from  Chicago  into  Indiana 

County  Republican  central  comm.  "^'^^^^r™!"    Tax  Act   for  example      knows  that  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 

rri^t^lcrSublican  State  Central    ^aT'  rSd  Tn^astSSJiJenSHo      dustrial  complex  ^^^^^l^o^ 

Further    the  current  economic  recov-  of  this  manufacturing.  L  kewise.  the 

STEEL  MOVES  WEST  ^rTwiU  gi\"e\  strong  ^-t  -  t,      \eel  ^^^^^^^S!^-^^  fhTcTy 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad^  industry   -   -P^tal   spendin     injhe  f^eel  indust^ry^^^^  .^                            ^^ 

ministration  recently  acted  to  give  the  ^^°"°Jf  J^ J^J^  3^?^  ^  automobiles.  Lake  Calumet  in  South  Chicago.  Huge 

specialty  steel  industry  some  breath-  "^'^f  ^'f ^  wJe  remarkable  devel-  ships  loaded   with   iron  ore   sail   into 

ing  space  from  imports.  This  was  a  ^0"^„  °J  i"'^^^  American  steel  Indus-  Lake  Calument  to  unload  at  the  steel 

welcome    decision    for    the    specialty  ^f^f^^'^'^^^J^^l^f^yllls   is   its  plants  which  line  its  shore, 

steel  community  and  for  those  of  us  in  ^ry   during   the   postwar   yea  dominance  of  the  Chicago  area 

the  congress  who  had  urged  President  J^^^^-J^^^Ve  „°derVite^^  steel  industry  is  due  to  a  number  of 

Reagan  to  make  this  decision.  irL^  There    is    no    doubt    that    the  factors.                                             .     , 

I  should  like  to  especially  recognize  areas  Jh^^l  ^\  "°^g^°^°'king  is  now  Geographically,    the    district    is    fa- 

my      distinguished      colleagues,      the  heart  of  AjT^ericansteeima^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^    Chicago's  cen- 

senior   Senators   from   West   Virginia  solidly  ensconced  m  the  Chicago  uary.  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

and  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Randolph  Ind    aif^^ci                         ,.,,^     known  steel   to   our   domestic   markets   with 

roirf™r»^"wi?^n'be'So"*e  rafj  oSf  Se  \U  L^'eef  co™-  .re.t.r  ease  than  oth«  parts  of  the 
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Nation.  The  district  is  also  close  to  the 
great  iron  ore  sources  to  the  north  as 
well  as  the  coal  mines  which  ring  it  to 
the  south.  This  coal  supply— some  of 
which  also  comes  from  Illinois— ac- 
counts for  over  60  percent  of  the 
energy  sources  driving  the  steel  mills 
of  Chicago,  steel  executives  tell  me. 

In  addition,  as  everybody  knows. 
Chicago  is  also  the  hub  of  the  Nation's 
railroad  system  which  allows  area 
steelmakers  unequaled  access  both  to 
markets  and  to  resources.  As  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturing  States  in 
the  Union.  Illinois  is  itself  a  primary 
market  for  Chicago  steel,  along  with 
the  other  States  of  the  East  North 
Central  region. 

An  important  and  determining 
factor  in  the  leadership  of  Chicago  dis- 
trict steelmakers  is  due  to  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  steel  producers  them- 
selves. The  companies  which  make 
steel  in  the  Chicago-Gary  area  have 
made  special  efforts  to  invest  in  and 
modernize  their  plants  in  the  area. 
Firms  such  as  United  States  Steel. 
Inland.  Bethlehem,  Republic.  Jones  & 
Laughlin,  and  Interlake.  among 
others,  have  all  made  substantial  im- 
provements In  many  of  the  plants 
which  they  operate  there.  Over  the 
past  4  to  5  years  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  Chicago 
steel  plants  in  a  conscientious  effort  to 
retool  and  increase  productivity. 

For  instance,  Bethlehem  Steel's 
Bums  Harbor  plant  in  Indiana  is  well 
known  for  being  among  the  most 
modem  plants  in  the  world,  employing 
the  latest  technology  of  basic  oxygen 
furnaces.  In  1980,  Inland  Steel  dedi- 
cated its  No.  7  blast  furnace  in  East 
Chicago,  the  largest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  United  States  Steel  also 
announced  several  years  ago  that  it 
will  make  every  effort  to  invest  in  its 
South  Works  plant  in  South  Chicago, 
and  is  planning  to  build  a  $30  million 
rail  mill  at  the  plant. 

One  final  development  which  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  is  the  continu- 
ance of  entrepreneurship  in  the  steel 
industry.  Across  the  country,  groups 
of  investors  have  been  purchasing  old 
plants,  installing  new  equipment, 
hiring  steelworkers,  and  adding  to 
America's  steel  strength. 

One  of  these  new  plants  is  the  E.  C. 
Thomas  Works  in  Lemont,  111.  It  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Robert  Thomas  who 
worked  in  the  steel  mill  which  he  now 
owns  soon  sifter  it  was  built  in  1959. 
His  father,  Edwin  C.  Thomas,  was  vice 
president  of  the  corporation  which 
owned  the  mill  before  his  death  in 
1979. 

When  the  mill's  former  owners  de- 
cided to  sell  or  close  the  Lemont  mill. 
Robert  Thomas  took  action  to  save 
the  jobs  of  his  many  friends  and 
neighbors.  He  sat  down  with  union 
leaders  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to 
make  the  plant  profitable.  Then  he  sat 
down  with   the  bankers  to  persuade 


them  that  he  could  operate  a  steel  mill 
which  would  be  a  good  investment. 
Mr.  Thomas  laid  out  a  modernization 
scheme  to  install  modern  continuous 
casting  equipment,  and  he  outlined  an 
aggressive  marketing  plan. 

The  result  is  that  300  people  in  Will 
County.  111.,  are  now  working  in  the  E. 
C.  Thomas  Works  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Robert  Thomas. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  E.  C.  Thomas  Works 
is  one  which  holds  great  meaning  for 
those  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
steel  industry  in  America.  The  steel  in- 
dustry does  have  many  problems;  and 
it  is  going  to  be  a  long  road  back  to 
profitability  and  sustained  growth. 
But.  through  the  efforts  of  men  like 
Robert  Thomas,  both  in  the  big  com- 
panies and  the  small;  with  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  the  workers' 
unions;  and.  finally,  with  the  help  of 
government,  the  steel  industry  is 
coming  back. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the 
American  steel  industry,  and  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  steel  business- 
men and  steelworkers  of  the  Chicago 
area,  who  have  made  our  region  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  indispensable  man- 
ufacturing sector. 
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THE  ODD  COUPLE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  an  occurrence  that  I  find 
quite  remarkable.  We  are  all  aware 
that  there  has  been  some  rich  degree 
of  controversy  generated  from  Secre- 
tary Watt's  assertion  that  limited  oil 
and  gas  development  on  wildlife  ref- 
uges could  be  allowed  to  take  place— if 
it  has  been  determined  by  the  profes- 
sional land  managers  that  such  acitivi- 
ties  are  compatable  with  other  refuge 
uses.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  some- 
times shrill  and  vociferous  attacks 
made  on  Secretary  Watt  by  various  en- 
virorunental  groups  since  Secretary 
Watt  made  this  assertion. 

As  one  who  enjoys  the  political 
arena,  I  have  come  to  appreciate— and 
enjoy— the  ironies  of  political  jousting. 
Something  will  always  come  back  to 
bite  you  on  the  rump.  I  have  had  it 
happen.  On  this  issue  of  oil  and  gas 
development  in  wildlife  refuges,  I  have 
come  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  a  real 
classic. 

I  have  been  provided  with  a  very  in- 
teresting article  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  News  that  details  how  the  Au- 
dubon Society  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Conoco  to  develop  an 
oil  and  gas  well  inside  of  its  own  pri- 
vate wildlife  refuges  in  Louisiana.  The 
article  describes  how  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety has  leased  6,800  acres  of  prime 
wetlands  for  exploratory  drilling.  The 
Audubon  Society  has  already  received 
over  $2,700,000  in  rental  and  bonus 
payments  from  Conoco.  That  is  good 
business. 
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I  am  certainly  enamored  by  this  sce- 
nario whereby  the  Audubon  Society 
and  the  environmental  defense  fund 
are  presently  petitioning  the  Interior 
Department  to  reconsider  oil  and  gas 
leasing  activities  on  U.S.  wildlife  ref- 
uges while  at  the  same  time  engaging 
in  the  same  activity.  This  incident 
should  demonstrate  to  reasonable 
people  that  oil  and  gas  development 
can  be  compatible  with  other  uses, 
even  in  areas  with  ultrasensitive  wet- 
land ecosystems.  Why  does  a  fine  and 
well  respected  organization  like  the 
Audubon  Society  object  to  oil  and  gas 
rental  fees,  royalties,  bonuses,  and 
other  revenues  coming  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  while  the  Audubon  Society  is 
engaged  in  receiving  millions  of  dollars 
by  participating  in  the  very  activity  it 
publicly  opposes?  I  trust  that  future 
criticism  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior might  be  tempered  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety's very  successful  experience  may 
lend  support  to  what  Secretary  Watt 
is  honestly  trying  to  do. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  and  the  attached  articles 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  News  and  the 
wall  street  journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  Secretary  Watt  to  the  soci- 
ety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Eastern  Shore  News,  July  5. 
1983] 

Conoco,  Addubor  Are  Odd  Couple 

(By  Curtis  Badger) 

The  conservation  movement  of  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s  produced  many  orga- 
nizations whose  goals  were  to  preserve 
Americas  wildlife  and  natural  resources. 
One  of  the  best  known  conservation  groups 
today  is  the  Audution  Society  which  was 
active  long  before  wildlife  conservation 
became  fashionable.  Although  the  scope  of 
the  organization  expanded  in  the  1970s— it 
is  no  longer  just  a  society  of  birdwatchers- 
it  remains  one  of  the  largest  and  most  re- 
spected conservation  organizations  in  the 
country.  Thousands  of  people  have  joined 
its  ranks,  adopted  the  conservation  pledge, 
and  subscribed  to  the  society's  slick  bi- 
monthly magazine. 

So  how  come  the  Audubon  Society  is 
traipsing  hand-in-hand  through  the  Louisi- 
ana bayou  with  one  of  America's  largest 
producers  of  petroleum  products? 

Why  is  there  a  Conoco  drilling  rig  six 
miles  deep  in  the  heart  of  Audubon  terri- 
tory, a  place  of  wild  marshlands  preserved 
as  a  sanctuary  for  the  thousands  of  water- 
fowl that  winter  in  South  Louisiana? 

CONSERVATION  CROUP  LEASES  WETLANDS  rOR 
OIL  DRILLING 

The  answer  in  a  word  is  money.  Conoco 
has  leased  6.800  acres  of  prime  Louisiana 
wetlands  from  the  Audutwn  Society  and  has 
paid  the  organization  $2,762,000  to  date  in 
rental  and  bonus  payments.  Conoco  is  drill- 
ing exploratory  wells  on  the  Audubon 
refuge,  and  if  the  wells  go  into  production, 
the    society    stands    to    make    even    more 


money  through  subsidiary  production  pay- 
ments. ,  1 
Oil  exploration  on  an  Audubon  retuge.' 
Has  one  of  Americas  most  respected  conser- 
vation organizations  sold  out? 

We  get  a  lot  of  criticism  because  of  our  re- 
lationship with  the  oil  company."  admits 
Lonnie  Lege,  superintendent  of  the  Audu- 
bon's Rainey  refuge  since  1963.  "But  the  ar- 
rangement has  benefited  both  the  wildlife 
and  the  oil  industry.  The  refuge  is  better  off 
now  than  it  was  before  the  Conoco  lease. 
There  have  been  no  problems." 

It  is.  perhaps,  naive  to  believe  that  conser- 
vation groups  are  above  dealing  in  mondane 
matters  such  as  business,  but  conservation 
of  wildlife  and  resources  costs  money,  and 
conservation  organizations  are  increasingly 
filling  their  ranks  with  men  and  women 
with  backgrounds  in  law  and  business  ad- 
ministration. 

They  call  the  process  nitigation.  says 
Lege,  "but  I  call  it  good  old  fashioned  horse 
trading.  If  an  oil  company  comes  in  here 
and  wants  to  drill  a  hole,  we  tell  them,  OK, 
if  you  bring  your  barge  in  here  you're  going 
to  destroy  three  acres  of  wetlands.  What  are 
you  going  to  give  us  in  return?'  " 

In  the  case  of  Mardill  No.  6.  Conoco  built 
about  $40,000  worth  of  water  control  struc- 
tures for  the  refuge,  in  addition  to  the  lease 
paymenU  it  makes  to  Audubon,  Conoco's  ng 
took  three  acres, "  says  Lege,  "but  with  the 
water  control  structures  they  built  we  cre- 
ated 100  additional  acres  of  wetlands. " 

Lege  is  a  bear  of  a  man.  a  Cajun  well  over 
six  feet  tall  who  grew  up  in  the  bayou  20 
miles  from  the  Audubon  refuge.  He  has 
thick  black  hair  and  skin  the  color  of  weak 
tea  He  speaks  in  the  slow,  high  pitched,  lilt- 
ing dialect  of  the  bayou,  and  he  probably 
knows  the  marsh  better  than  anyone  in  the 
parish. 

■In  any  dealing  with  the  oil  company,  we 
consider  the  critters  and  the  habitat  first. " 
he  says.  "The  wildlife  won't  lose.  The  criti- 
cal word  is  prime  habitat.  We're  trying  to 
copy  the  system  that  mother  nature  created 
here  100  years  ago. " 

Leges  plan  is  to  make  the  marsh  more 
productive  by  building  water  control  struc- 
tures and  by  digging  ditches  in  critical  areas 
of  the  marsh  to  link  ponds.  Although  pres- 
ervationisU  disagree  with  the  plan  to  alter 
the  natural  process  of  the  wetlands.  Lege 
says  the  system  works.  "The  marsh  is  more 
productive  biologically  because  of  the  ditch 
system  and  the  water  control,  but  dues  from 
society  members  couldn't  have  paid  for 
what  we're  doing  here.  We  have  our  critics, 
but  we've  made  the  marsh  more  productive, 
and  Conoco  has  paid  for  it. ". 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  4, 
19831 


Red-Crested  Derricks? 
Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  has  just 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Audubon  Society,  Thomas  W.  Keesee  Jr., 
congratulating  him  for  realizing  "energy 
production  and  wildlife  can  exist  side  by 
side."  Strangely  enough,  Audubon  officials 

aren't  pleased.  .    ^  ^      c^ 

Mr  Watt  discovered  that  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety is  tapping  the  energy  reserves  of  its 
26  000-acre  Rainey  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Lou- 
isiana. Under  leasing  agreements  with  Au- 
dubon, Consolidated  Natural  Gas  is  produc- 
ing gas  and  petroleum  liquids  on  the  proper- 
ty and  Conoco  recently  conducted  some  ex- 
ploration work  that  turned  up  a  dry  hole. 
Audubon  is  using  the  leasing  revenues  to 
maintain  Rainey  and  other  wildlife  areas. 


Of  course,  it's  only  natural  for  any  land- 
holder in  the  Louisiana  wetlands  to  search 
around  for  possible  oil  or  gas  reserves. 
People  who  own  land  and  have  a  need  for 
income  like  to  get  some  productive  use  out 
of  their  property.  But,  of  course,  the  Audu- 
bon folks  and  others  in  the  environmental 
movement  haven't  always  been  tolerant  of 
others  who  want  to  put  wild  lands  to  more 
productive  use.  Certainly  they  haven't  been 
tolerant  of  Mr.  Watt's  rather  limited  efforts 
to  reduce  restrictions  on  such  use. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Audubon  magazine, 
for  instance,  carries  a  43-page  article,  re- 
plete with  photographs,  about  how  Mr. 
Watt  is  trying  to  despoil  the  nation's  wild- 
life refuges.  "The  refuge  system. "  it  says,  "is 
in  the  hands  of  a  development-oriented  ad- 
ministration that  seems  determined  to 
wring  out  every  last  dollar  it  can. " 

You  would  think  that  Mr.  Watt  would 
have  been  offended  to  hear  such  criticism 
from  an  organization  that  is  itself  wringing 
a  few  petrodollars  out  of  its  own  wildlife 
habitats.  But  in  his  letter  to  the  Audubon 
Society.  Secretary  Watt  says  he  under- 
stands the  belief  that  "there  is  somethmg 
inherently  incompatiable  about  allowing  oil 
and  gas  activities  in  wildlife  areas."  In  good 
spirit  he  adds;  "In  the  real  world,  however, 
it  is  heartening  to  see,  when  self-serving  pol- 
itics are  not  exploited,  that  the  National 
Audubon  Society  shows  leadership  in 
energy  production  when  it  realizes  iU  eco- 
nomic self-interest  and  overall  benefit  to  re- 
sources." 

"As  you  recognize  at  the  Rainey  sanctu- 
ary." he  says,  "some  refuge  lands  can  safely 
and  beneficially  be  opened  to  certain  kinds 
of  mineral  uses  and  ...  be  better  off  be- 
cause of  it." 

Glen  Paulson.  Audubon  Society  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  its  sanctuaries,  didn't 
much  care  for  Mr.  Watt's  "cleverly  written" 
letter,  terming  some  parts  "sophistry."  The 
Audubon  Society,  he  said,  is  looking  only 
for  gas  and  light  petroleum  liquids,  which  is 
not  the  same  as  searching  for  crude  oil.  He 
didn't  say.  and  we  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
ask,  what  the  society  would  do  if,  in  looking 
for  gas,  it  accidentally  discovered  another 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

Mr.  Paulson  also  differentiates  between 
refuge  areas,  such  as  the  ones  in  which  Au- 
dubon conducts  grazing,  trapping  and  com- 
mercial energy  production,  and  "wilder- 
ness," which  environmentalists  have  argued 
should  be  locked  up  untouched  by  human 
hands  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

For  example,  he  contrasts  the  "resiliency' 
of  many  environments  in  the  lower  48 
states,  which  presumably  include  the  wet- 
lands once  described  to  us  by  environmen- 
talists as  fragile,  with  the  tundra  of  "re- 
source-rich" Alaska,  where  "the  greatest 
threat  of  inappropriate  resource  exploita- 
tion looms."  Mr.  Paulson  also  insisted  that 
Audubon  puts  care  of  the  wildlife  and  the 
natural  environment  ahead  of  any  commer- 
cial considerations  and  that  Mr.  Watt's  pri- 
orities are  the  reverse. 

But  in  his  letter.  Secretary  Watt  suggests 
the  Audubon  Society  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  mighty  strict  federal  environmen- 
tal safeguards  about  energy  development. 
"It  would  appear, "  he  says,  "that  the  stand- 
ards for  protecting  the  resources  at  Rainey 
are  less  stringent  than  those  we  employ  on 
Federal  lands. "  That  ain't  so,  says  Mr.  Paul- 
son. 

Despite  this  difference  of  opinion,  howev- 
er Secretary  Watt  pledged  to  Audubon 
Chairman  Keesee  that  "I  will  join  with 
others  to  defend  you  against  executives  of 


your  own  organization  or  any  others  who 
oppose  your  exploitation  of  the  Rainey 
sanctuary  for  oil  and  gas  production." 

And  in  his  best  it-seems-only-fair  manner, 
Mr.  Watt  adds,  "I  will  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  National  Audubon  Society 
from  criticizing  the  Reagan  administration 
for  policies  it  obviously  so  thoroughly  em- 
braces for  itself." 

Who  wants  to  bet  on  the  chances  of  that? 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  27,  1983. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Keesee,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  National  Audubon 
Society.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Keesee:  I  have  just  read  an  arti- 
cle which  brought  to  my  attention  again  the 
marvelous  job  you  have  done  in  successfully 
and  safely  developing  an  oil  field  in  your 
Rainey  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Louisiana.  Your 
realization  that  energy  production  and  wild- 
life can  exist  side  by  side,  and  your  common- 
sense   understanding   of   how   even   fragile 
wetland  areas  such  as  Audulwn's  Rainey 
sanctuary  can  sometimes  tolerate  a  variety 
of  uses  without  harmful  effects,  are  worthy 
of  commendation  and  support.  The  July  5, 
1983,  Eastern  Shore  News  story  about  Audu- 
bon leasing  its  Rainey  sanctuary  to  Conoco 
is  enclosed. 

As  you  know,  many  people  believe  there  is 
something  inherently  incompatible  at>out 
allowing  oil  and  gas  activities  in  wildlife 
areas.  In  the  real  world,  however,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  see,  when  self-serving  politics  are 
not  exploited,  that  the  National  Audubon 
Society  shows  leadership  in  energy  produc- 
tion when  it  realizes  its  economic  self-inter- 
est and  overall  benefit  to  resources. 

I  will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
National  Audubon  Society  from  criticizing 
the  Reagan  Administration  for  policies  It 
obviously  so  thoroughly  embraces  for  itself. 
We  at  Interior  have  not  made  and  will  not 
make  a  large  scale  use  of  national  wildlife 
refuges  for  mineral  development.  Indeed,  we 
are  very  cautious  in  determining  precisely 
which  lands  may  be  open  to  any  public  or 
economic  use.  But.  as  you  recognize  at  the 
Rainey  sanctuary,  some  refuge  lands  can 
safely  and  beneficially  be  open  to  certain 
kinds  of  mineral  uses  and,  as  your  refuge 
spokesman  said  in  the  Eastern  Shore  News 
article,  be  better  off  t)ecause  of  it. 

I  note  that  the  oil  revenues  produced  from 
your  wildlife  sanctuary  are  used  to  enhance 
the  Rainey  area  and  other  Audubon  lands. 
Federal  revenues  from  public  and  economic 
activites  on  national  wildlife  refuges  are  dis- 
tributed to  benefit  local  governments  as 
well  as  the  refuges. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  outlook  for 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  be- 
cause today's  Federal  refuge  system  has 
l>etter  operation  and  maintenance  funding 
and  management  than  at  any  time  in  histo- 
ry. At  a  time  when  government  Is  being  re- 
duced, the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
is  enjoying  substantial  increases  in  funding. 
Morale  is  up.  too,  because  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  refuge  managers  realize  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  never  let  the  refuge  system 
deteriorate. 

The  refuge  system  is  the  world's  largest 
and  most  successful  collection  of  lands  de- 
voted to  wildlife,  and  I  am  determined  to 
keep  it  that  way.  For  that  reason.  I  have 
asked  Congress  for  an  additional  $22.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  "84  to  better  care  for  the 
system. 

Be  assured  that  I  will  join  with  others  to 
defend  you  against  executives  of  your  own 
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organization  or  any  others  who  oppose  your 
exploitation  of  the  Rainey  sanctuary  for  oil 
and  gas  production,  even  though  it  would 
appear  that  the  standard  for  protecting  the 
resources  at  Rainey  are  less  stringent  than 
those  we  employ  on  Federal  lands. 

I  urge  you  to  follow  through  on  your  wise 
decision  to  permit  oil  and  gas  activity  on 
your  Audubon  sanctuary  by  inviting  the 
public  to  visit  Rainey  in  Louisiana  to  see 
first  hand  how  properly  managed  economic 
activities  can  beneficially  coexist  with  wild- 
life. 

Sincerly. 

James  Watt. 

Secretary. 

Enclosure. 


POWELL  MOORE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Friday  the  Government  will  be  losing 
a  remarkably  skilled  official:  Powell 
Moore,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislative  and  Intergoverrunental  Af- 
fairs. Powell  is  leaving  the  State  De- 
partment to  become  vice  president  for 
legislative  affairs  of  the  Lockheed 
Corp. 

His  friends  and  associates  know 
Powell  Moore  as  an  articulate  and 
thoughtful  man  who  harbors  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. I  have  known  Powell  and  his 
family  for  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  he,  like  his  predecessors  and  his 
forefathers,  has  the  very  best  interest 
of  this  Nation  as  his  guiding  principle. 
His  parents  were  extremely  close  to 
another  American  who  shared  that 
vision,  my  great-uncle  Carl  Vinson, 
also  of  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  as  a  former 
newspaper  editor  in  my  State,  Powell 
is  intimately  familiar  with  the  critical 
role  that  communication  plays  in  Gov- 
ernment decisionmaking.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure of  Powell's  talent  that  in  the  last 
17  years  he  has  been  the  person  both 
legislators  and  Presidents  have  called 
upon  to  facilitate  this  vital  communi- 
cation link. 

In  this  administration,  moreover,  it 
was  Powell  Moore  who  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Shultz  entrust- 
ed with  the  important  task  of  inform- 
ing and  consulting  with  Congress  on 
foreign  policy. 

Powell's  background  equipped  him 
well  for  the  challenging  tasks  he  en- 
coimtered  during  his  tenure  with  the 
Reagan  administration.  Powell  first 
came  to  Washington  as  an  aide  to  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia  in 
1966  after  serving  as  a  U.S.  Army  offi- 
cer for  more  than  3  years.  Senator 
Russell  considered  bipartisan  states- 
manship to  be  an  inviolate  principle, 
and  Powell,  while  working  closely  with 
Senator  Russell,  absorbed  this  invalu- 
able lesson  at  the  same  time  he  was 
learning  the  issues. 

When  Senator  Russell  died  in  1971 
Powell  became  the  Deputy  Director  of 
Public  Information  for  the  U.S.  De- 


partment of  Justice.  Powell's  superior 
performance  in  this  job  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  President  Nixon, 
and  he  joined  the  White  House  staff 
in  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Both  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administra- 
tions relied  on  Powells  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process, 
and  by  the  time  Powell  left  the  White 
House  staff  in  1975,  he  had  risen  to 
the  position  of  Deputy  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

Powell  returned  to  Government 
service  in  1980  after  working  for  6 
years  as  a  private  consultant  on  Gov- 
ernment relations  for  various  corpora- 
tions and  associations.  As  a  member  of 
the  national  campaign  staff  for 
Ronald  Reagan,  Powell  was  widely  ac- 
knowledged among  his  associates  as  an 
expert  on  political  Washington,  and 
when  President  Reagan  was  first  elect- 
ed one  of  his  earliest  appointments  to 
the  transition  team  was  Powell  Moore 
as  Assistant  Director  of  Congressional 
Relations.  The  association  became  per- 
manent with  Powell's  appointment  as 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Legislative  Affairs. 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Powell  Moore  has  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  fostering  a  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  face  crucial  chal- 
lenges in  this  area,  and  an  effective 
partnership  botween  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  is  essential  as  we 
make  vital  decisions.  Powell  recognizes 
this  tenet  better  than  most  people  in 
Washington,  and  he  has  worked  to  de- 
velop the  two-way  street  that  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  implementation 
and  long-term  continuity  of  a  sound 
foreign  policy.  Powells  frequent  con- 
tact and  consultation  with  Congress 
has,  I  believe,  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  this  partnership,  and  our 
Nation  is  in  debt  to  him  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  his  job. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Powell 
Moore  since  I  came  to  Washington, 
and  I  value  his  judgment  highly.  He 
has  been  a  diligent  representative  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  both  as  a 
White  House  staff  member  and  in  his 
present  position.  Powell's  candor  and 
integrity  have  made  him  a  welcome 
presence  on  Capitol  Hill,  and,  al- 
though the  Government  is  losing  a 
highly  effective  official,  I  am  delight- 
ed that  Powell  and  Kathy,  his  lovely 
wife,  will  stay  in  Washington.  I  note, 
too,  that  as  Powell  leaves  the  State 
Department  another  highly  qualified 
and  distinguished  Georgian,  Ambassa- 
dor Tapley  Bennett,  will  take  his 
place.  I  congratulate  Powell  on  his 
challenging  new  job.  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  continued  association  with 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  other 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDING  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
RULES  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PROVIDING  NOTICE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  3549,  a  bill  to  amend  the  bank- 
ruptcy rules  with  respect  to  providing 
notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3549)  to  amend  the  bankrupt- 
cy rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3549)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  proceed  to  the  matters  I 
spoke  of  earlier.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 149,  and  then  a  subsequent  meas- 
ure, H.R.  3190.  I  believe  the  people  in- 
volved in  those  matters  are  here. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF 
AUTHORITY  RELATED  TO 
MILK  PRICE-SUPPORT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  149. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  149)  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  Milk  Price 
Support  Program,  to  impose  a  second  50 
cents  per  hundred  weight  deduction  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  milk  market- 
ed commercially  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. _      .j.^      -,1 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2124 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Huddleston  and  myself, 
and   ask   for  its  immediate  consider- 

^¥he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), for  himself  and  Mr.  Huddleston,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2124. 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  2,  strike  out  "November  1, 
1983'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 
1983". 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
simpiy  changes  the  date  in  the  joint 
resolution  from  November  1,  1983,  to 
October  1.  1983.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. „.„... 

The    amendment    (No.    2124)    was 

agreed  to.  „      •  ^     ,. 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  consider  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 149,  a  measure  I  introduced 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
yesterday.  The  resolution  will  suspend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  collect  the  second  50-cent 
fee  on  all  milk  marketed,  as  author- 
ized by  the  ominibus  budget  reconcili- 
ation act  of  1982,  until  Congress  has 
an  opoportunity  to  complete  action  on 

S   1529. 

Many  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  have  worked  to  achieve  a  com- 
promise on  dairy  legislation  that 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  surplus 
production,  lower  the  cost  of  the  milk 
price  support  program,  and  provide 
some  stimulus  to  consumption  by  low- 
ering the  support  price.  Unfortunate- 
ly it  now  appears  likely  that  the  com- 
promise-embodied in  S.  1529-will  not 
come  to  a  vote  before  the  Secretary 
imposes  the  second  of  two  50-cent  fees 
authorized  by  the  1982  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 


I  note  that  the  Secretary  has  an- 
nounced that  he  would  begin  to  collect 
the  second  fee  effective  September  1. 
If  he  takes  this  action,  the  deduction 
from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk 
sold  commercially  would  increase,  to  a 
total  of  $1  per  hundredweight,  begin- 
ning in  September. 

The  Secretary's  action  to  increase 
the  deduction  will  require  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  to  establish  a 
refund  program  for  milk  producers 
who  reduce  commercial  milk  market- 
ings. To  qualify  for  refunds  of  the 
second  50-cent  fee.  producers  must 
reduce  commercial  milk  marketings 
for  the  period  September  1.  1983, 
through  September  30,  1984,  by  8.4 
percent  from  the  average  of  the  2  mar- 
keting years  that  began  October  1. 
1980.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate and  costly  if  the  Secretary  were 
to  proceed  with  his  plan  to  collect  the 
second  50-cent  fee  and  Congress  then 
repealed  the  authority  for  the  fees,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  pending  dairy 
legislation— contained  in  S.  1529— were 
enacted  shortly  after  the  August 
recess. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  149  would 
delay  the  Secretary's  action  until  con- 
gress has  time  to  consider  and  vote  on 
the  dairy  compromise  bill.  The  dairy 
program  authorized  by  S.  1529  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  both  dairy  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  than  would  be 
the  imposition  of  a  second  50-cent  fee. 
As  introduced,  the  resolution  would 
have  prohibited  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture from  implementing  the  second 
50-cent  fee  prior  to  November.  1983. 
To  meet  possible  objections  to  the  res- 
olution under  the  Budget  Act.  I  will 
join  Senator  Cochran  in  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  date  to  October  1. 
1983 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will 
provide  additional  time  for  the  consid- 
eration of  pending  dairy  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  149. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  and  I 
hope  it  can  be  quickly  adopted  by  the 
full  Senate.  This  resolution  simply 
postpones  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tures  authority  to  make  the  second 
50-cent  assessment  under  the  dairy 
program  until  November  1.  1983.  This 
delay,  which  is  only  temporary,  will 
give  us  time  to  consider  the  dairy  legis- 
lation after  we  return  from  the  August 

recess.  ,    ^       ..    *v.  » 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  consider  the 
dairy  legislation,  which  was  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing 
and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  chaired  by 
the    Senator    from    Mississippi    (Mr. 


Cochran)  held  hearings  on  the  dairy 
program.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
while  the  witnesses  discussed  a  variety 
of  options,  they  were  united  in  one  re- 
spect—all of  them  were  opposed  to  the 
assessment  authority  contained  in  ex- 
isting law.  This  authority,  which  was 
included  in  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  last  year,  has  been  used  to  impose 
a  50-cent  assessment  on  milk  market- 
ings currently,  and  plans  are  under- 
way to  impose  the  second  50-cent  as- 
sessment around  September  1.  This 
bill  only  delays  that  assessment  for  a 
60-day  period  to  allow  us  to  pass  a 
dairy  bill  when  we  return. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  real  need 
for  us  to  do  something  about  the  dairy 
program,  and  I  hope  that  shortly  after 
we  return  in  September  we  can  act  on 
the  bill  which  has  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  dairy  farmers  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  other  States  in  this  coun- 
try, need  to  know  what  the  program 
will  be.  They  have  plans  to  make,  and 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  continue  to 
delay  once  we  return. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  measure  an4 1  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  bringing  this 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  this  joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  over  the  imminent  imposi- 
tion of  the  second  50-cent  assessment 
on  milk.  It  would  be  a  devestating 
blow  to  the  rural  economy  of  this 
country  and  my  State  if  the  onerous 
50-cent  assessment  were  to  be  doubled 
because  Congress  was  unable  to  ap- 
prove a  substitute  plan  before  it  ad- 
journed this  summer. 

The  dairy  industry  is  the  only  seg- 
ment of  the  agricultural  community 
being  asked  to  bear  a  real  cut  under 
the  farm  programs  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  adding  insult  to  injury  to  col- 
lect this  assessment  while  the  almost 
certain  prospect  of  that  further  cut 
looms  on  the  horizon.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  sponsor  of  this  joint  res- 
olution on  the  change  that  was  made. 
With  the  2  months  as  previously 
stated,  it  is  my  assessment  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  the  Budget  Act.  For  1  month, 
however,  since  it  lies  all  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  it  is  not.  Therefore.  I  will  not 
object  and  will  not  raise  the  point  of 
order.  In  fact.  I  join  in  supporting  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 
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The  joint  resolution  (Senate  Joint 
Resolution  149)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  J.  Res.  149 

Resolved  try  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  not  implement,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  201(dM3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  a  second  deduction  of  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of 
all  milk  marketed  commercially  by  produc- 
ers. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  largest  carryover  since  1969.  Ap- 
proximately 45,000  bales  of  this 
amoiuit  are  uncommitted  CCC  inven- 
tory. Since  CCC  cannot  sell  its  stocks 
of  ELS  cotton  at  less  than  115  percent 
of  the  loan  rate  plus  carrying  charges, 
stocks  are  likely  to  continue  to  build 
and  Government  outlays  will  increase. 

Mr.  President,  under  existing  law, 
the  1984  ELS  cotton  national  market- 
ing quotas  and  national  acreage  allot- 
ment must  be  determined  and  pro- 
claimed by  not  later  than  October  15, 
1983.  In  order  to  give  the  public  time 
to  comment  on  these  items  a  notice  of 
the  proposed  determination  needs  to 
be  filed  in  the  Federal  Register  by  not 
later  than  August  15,  1983. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  enacted 
prior  to  the  scheduled  August  recess, 
USDA  will  have  to  proceed  with  these 
public  rulemaking  procedures.  Then,  if 
legislation  is  enacted  after  the  recess 
but  prior  to  October  15,  USDA  would 
have  expanded  its  limited  resources  in 
a  very  unproductive  exercise.  If  the 
legislation  was  not  enacted  prior  to 
October  15,  USDA  would  have  to  pro- 
claim the  1984  quota  and  allotments 
and  then  rescind  them  if  the  new  bill 
is  later  passed.  In  addition  to  being 
burdensome  and  time  consuming,  this 
situation  would  be  very  confusing  to 
producers  and  under  current  market 
conditions  would  be  extremely  disrup- 
tive. 

It  is  due  to  these  factors  and  others 
that  I  agree  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,    Nutrition,    and    Forestry 


AN  IMPROVED  PROGRAM  FOR 
EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  3190.  the 
Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton  Act  of  1983. 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
committee  is  discharged. 

The  clerk  will  sUte  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  <H.R.  3190)  to  establish  an  improved    should    be    discharged    from    further    office  cost  estimate,  and  a  section-by 

consideration  of  H.R.  3190  in  order  for    section  analysis  of  H.R.  3190. 
the  Senate   to   favorably  act  on  the        There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 


to  complete  action  on  this  legislation 
prior  to  the  August  recess.  I  have  al- 
ready heard  from  several  mills  in 
North  Carolina  that  this  will  happen 
if  we  do  not  enact  H.R.  3190. 

Although  the  original  version  of 
H.R.  3190  that  was  proposed  by  the 
administration  did  not  include  a  target 
price  provision,  the  administration  in- 
dicated during  House  hearings  they 
would  not  oppose  a  reasonable  target 
price  level.  I  believe  that  the  target 
price  provisions  found  in  H.R.  3190  are 
reasonable.  They  will  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  income  stability  that  is  needed 
for  producers  as  they  adapt  to  pro- 
gram changes. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
the  potential  to  enhance  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  demand  for  ELS 
cotton  grown  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  provide  producers  the  opportunity 
to  better  respond  to  changing  market 
conditions,  it  will  reduce  Government 
interference,  and  bring  a  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  almost  $27 
million  over  the  next  5  years.  H.R. 
3190  is  fully  supported  by  ELS  cotton 
growers,  the  textile  industry,  and  the 
administration.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
from  USDA  Secretary  John  R.  Block 
supporting  H.R.  3190,  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  bill,  a  congressional  budget 


program  for  extra  long  stable  cotton 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port enactment  of  H.R.  3190,  the 
Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton  Act  of  1983. 
The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  pro- 
vide producers  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  a  more  market-oriented  pro- 
gram, reduce  Government  costs, 
reduce  Government-held  inventory, 
and  restore  our  overseas  competitive- 
ness for  this  product. 

Extra  long  staple  cotton  is  a  special- 
ty-type cotton  with  an  individual  fiber 
length  of  at  least  1%  inches.  The  only 
extra  long  staple  cotton  grown  in  this 
country  is  American  pima  cotton.  Re- 
cently ELS  cotton  has  been  grown 
only  in  three  States— Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas— with  annual  pro- 
duction, for  last  year,  totaling  99,000 
bales.  This  compares  to  last  year's 
upland  cotton  production  of  11.9  mil- 
lion bales. 

The  current  extra  long  staple  cotton 
program  is  entirely  different  from  the 
upland  cotton  program  because  pro- 
duction is  strictly  controlled  through 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas.  The  loan  level  is  currently  es- 
tablished at  a  minimum  of  175  percent 
of  the  upland  cotton  loan. 

The  carryover  from  the  1982  crop  is 
estimated  to  be  104.000  bales  which  is 


measure  prior  to  the  scheduled  August 
recess. 

H.R.  3190  would  reduce  the  1984 
loan  level  for  ELS  cotton  substantial- 
ly—from 96.25  cents  per  pound  to 
82.50  cents  per  pound  for  the  1984 
crop.  Equally  important  the  measure 
authorizes  the  sale  of  CCC  owned  EILS 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  such 
price  levels  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  appropriate  to 
maintain  and  expand  domestic  and 
export  markets.  Since  this  provision 
would  be  effective  upon  enactment 
some  45.000  bales  of  CCC  owned  ELS 
cotton  would  be  available  for  immedi- 
ate sale  at  competitive  prices.  This  is 
another  compelling  reason  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  bill  prior  to  the 
pending  recess. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  FM.*S  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  U.S.  ELS  cotton 
prices  which  are  not  competitive  in 
world  markets.  This  has  resulted  in 
substantially  increased  imports  of  for- 
eign grown  El£  cotton  and,  we  are 
finding  correspondingly  larger  forfeit- 
ures of  U.S.  ELS  cotton  to  the  CCC. 
The  demand  for  ELS  cotton  now  ex- 
ceeds current  supply  available  at  com- 
petitive prices  in  the  United  States 
and  additional  imports  of  lower  priced 
foreign  cotton  are  inevitable  if  we  fail 
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rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Brief  Explanation  or  H.R.  3190 
Effective    for    the    1984    and   subsequent 
crops  of  ELS  cotton,  the  bill: 

1.  Repeals  provisions  for  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton. 

2.  Lowers  the  minimum  loan  rate  from  175 
to  150  percent  of  the  upland  cotton  loan 
rate. 

3.  Establishes  a  10-month  loan  period  with 
an  optional  8-month  extension  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  similar  to  upland 
cotton. 

4.  Establishes  a  target  price  for  ELS 
cotton  at  120  percent  of  the  EI£  loan  rate. 
The  target  price  would  be  used  to  compute 
deficiency  payments,  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  overall  $50,000  limit  on  paymente 
as  under  the  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice. 

5.  Provides  the  Secretary  with  discretion 
to  make  advance  deficiency  payments  to 
producers  who  agree  to  comply  with  the 
acreage  limitations  program.  Advance  pay- 
ments cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
jected payment  rate  as  under  the  upland 
cotton  program. 

6.  Provides  for  farm  program  acreages,  de- 
rived from  a  national  program  acreage,  and 
farm  program  yields  to  be  used  to  determine 
deficiency  payments,  but  limits  payments  to 
the  acreage  actually  planted  to  the  crop. 
These  are  similar  to  provisions  for  upland 
cotton. 


7.  Authorizes  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram, if  needed,  for  ELS  cotton,  similar  to 
upland  cotton,  in  which  case  producers  must 
comply  with  the  acreage  limiUtion  program 
to  be  eligible  for  program  benefits. 

8.  Provides  for  the  acreage  limitation  to  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  an  acreage  base  for  the  farm 
equal  to  the  average  acreage  planted  and 
considered  planted  to  EU5  cotton  for  har- 
vest in  the  three  crop  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  previous  to  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made. 

9  Establishes  an  acreage  base  reserve  for 
each  of  the  1984.  1985.  and  1986  crops  equal 
to  five  percent  of  the  total  of  the  farm  acre- 
age bases  established  for  such  crops.  The  re- 
serve would  be  used  by  county  committees 
for  making  adjustments  to  correct  Inequities 
and  to  prevent  hardships,  and  for  establish- 
ing bases  for  farms  on  which  no  ELS  cotton 
was  planted  during  the  preceding  four 
years. 

10  Authorizes  a  paid  land  diversion  pro- 
gram, similar  to  upland  cotton,  if  needed. 
Such  payments  would  be  included  in  the 
overall  $50,000  payment  limitation. 

11  Authorizes,  effective  upon  enactment, 
the  sale  of  CCC-owned  ELS  cotton  for  unre- 
stricted use  at  such  at  such  price  levels  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
maintain  and  expand  export  and  domestic 
markets  for  such  cotton.  Currently,  the 
minimum  sale  price  is  115  percent  of  the 
loan  rate  plus  carrying  charges. 

Department  or  AcRictn,TURE, 

OmcE  OP  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  29,  1983. 
Hon.  Jesse  A.  Helms, 

Chairman,   SenaU   Committee   on  Agncul- 
Ivre,    Nutrition    and    Forestry.    United 
States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Jesse:  H.R.  3190.  The  Extra  Long 
Staple  Cotton  Act  of  1983.  a  bill  to  establish 
an  improved  program  for  EI^  cotton  is  now 
pending  before  your  Committee.  Recent  de- 
velopments reflect  a  new  urgency  m  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  domestic  mill 
demand  for  ELS  cotton  now  exceeds  the 
supply  available  at  competitive  prices  in  the 
U.S.  and  that  additional  imports  of  lower 
priced  foreign  growths  are  inevitable  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  complete  action  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  prior  to  the  August  recess. 
As  you  know,  the  current  price  support 
program  for  ELS  cotton  establishes  a  mini- 
mum loan  level  at  175%  of  the  loan  rate  for 
upland  cotton.  Loans  at  this  level  have  re- 
sulted in  U.S.  ELS  cotton  prices  which  are 
not  competitive  in  world  markets  or  with 
synthetic  fibers.  As  a  result,  imports  of  for- 
eign growths  have  increased  and  large  vol- 
umes of  U.S.  ELS  cotton  have  been  pledged 
as  collateral  for  price  support  loans  and  are 
being  forfeited  to  CCC. 

Current  law  prohibits  the  resale  of  CCC 
owned  ELS  cotton  at  less  than  115%  of  the 
loan  rate  plus  carrying  charges  and  thus 
precludes  the  sale  of  this  cotton  in  the 
present  situation. 

H  R.  3190  would  lower  the  loan  level  for 
1984  crop  ELS  cotton  from  175%  to  150%  of 
the  upland  cotton  loan  rate  or  from  96.25 
cents  per  pound  to  82.50  cents  per  pound-a 
level  we  believe  to  be  competitive.  But  more 
important  to  the  immediate  problem.  H.R. 
3190  would  upon  enactment  authorize  the 
sale  of  CCC  owned  cotton  for  unrestricted 
use  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  maintain  and  expand 
domestic  and  export  markets  for  EIS 
cotton. 


The  1984  ELS  cotton  national  marketing 
quota  and  national  acreage  allotment  must 
be  determined  and  proclaimed  by  not  later 
than  C>ctol)er  15,  1983.  In  order  to  give  the 
public  time  to  comment  on  these  items  a 
Notice  of  Proposed  Determination  needs  to 
be  filed  in  the  Federal  Register  by  not  later 
than  August  15.  If  new  legislation  is  not  en- 
acted by  mid-August.  USDA  will   have   to 
proceed  with  the  public  rulemaking  proce- 
dures. Then,  if  new  legislation  is  enacted 
prior  to  October  15.  another  notice  would 
need  to  be  published  reflecting  the  new  leg- 
islation. Or,  if  the  new  legislation  was  not 
enacted  untU  after  October  15,  USDA  would 
have  to  proclaim  the  1984  quota  and  allot- 
ment then  rescind  it  after  the  new  biU  was 
passed.  In  any  event,  in  addition  to  being 
burdensome  and  time  consuming,  this  would 
be  very  confusing  to  producers  and  the  in- 
dustry. It  could  be  avoided  by  prompt  con- 
sideration and  action  by  the  Senate. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  discharge  the  legislation  so 
the  Senate  can  act  prior  to  the  August 
recess. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

Congressional  BtnxsFr  Oppice 
Cost  Estimate 

JtntE  21.  1983. 

1.  Bill  number  H.R.  3190. 

2.  Bill  title:  The  Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton 
Act  of  1983. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  June  16, 
1983 

4.  Bill  purpose:  This  bill  lowers  the  loan 
rate  for  extra  long  sUple  (EIS)  cotton  and 
the  price  at  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  sell  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion-owned ELS  cotton  stocks.  It  also  estab- 
lishes target  prices  and  authorizes  deficien- 
cy payments  for  producers.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  establish  acreage  limitation  as 
a  condition  for  deficiency  payments  and 
loan  eligibUity,  and  to  make  diversion  pay- 
ments to  further  reduce  acreage. 

21.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 


[By  fiscal  yean,  in  millioiis  of  Man] 


1984      1985      1986      1987      1988 


EstimaW  twdget  autlwnty... 
[simated  outlays 


-12 
-12 


These  savings  fall  within  budget  function 

350. 

Basis  of  estimate:  Estimated  budget 
impact  is  based  on  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates.  The  following  Uble  shows 
estimated  changes  in  net  commodity  lend- 
ing, storage  costs,  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
CCC-owned  inventory,  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

[By  liscal  years,  in  millioiB  o<  dollars) 


1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

08 

-lb.8 

-0.6 

.      3.7 

-23 

-6.2 

-09 

2.3 

-4  9 

-21 

-10 

2.5 

-15 

-16 

-14 

2.2 

Total 

-119 

-71 

-5  5 

-2  3 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986.  net  com- 
modity lending  is  projected  to  fall  below 
baseline  levels  under  HJl.  3190.  because  the 
bill  would  reduce  the  loan  rate  from  96.25 
cents  per  pound  to  82.5  cents  per  pound. 
However,  net  commodity  loan  outlays  are 
expected  to  increase  in  fiscal  year  1985  in 
anticipation  of  lower  loan  rates  for  the  sub- 
sequent crop  years.  No  sales  of  CCC-owned 
stocks  are  projected  under  current  law.  how- 
ever, the  lower  sale  prices  authorized  by 
HJtt.  3190  would  permit  the  sale  of  an  esti- 
mated 40  thousand  bales  in  crop  year  1985. 
15  thousand  bales  in  1986.  5  thousand  bales 
in  1987.  and  4  thousand  bales  in  1988.  This 
reduction  in  inventories  would  result  in  re- 
duced storage  costs,  as  CCC  inventories  of 
ELS  cotton  are  projected  to  decline  by 
59.000  bales  below  the  baseline  levels  bay 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  SUte.  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Howard  Conley 
(226-2860). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  James  L  Blum. 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

tProm  House  Report  98-2561 
Sbction-By -Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  This  section  provides  that  the 
bUl  may  be  cited  as  the  "Extra  Long  Staple 
Cotton  Act  of  1983". 

Section  2.  This  section  repeals  section  347 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
and  section  101(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  effective  beginning  with  the  1984  crop 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton.  Section  347  of 
the  1938  Act  contains  provisions  relating  to 
marketing  quotas  and  lease  and  transfer  of 
acreage  allotments  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  while  section  101(f)  of  the  1949  Act 
contains  current  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  price  support  for  extra  long  staple  cotton. 
Section  3.  This  section  makes  the  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  inapplicable  to  the  1984  and 
subsequent  crops  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton:  Section  342— National  Marketing 
Quota:  Section  343— Marketing  Quota  refer- 
endum: Section  344— Acreage  Allotments; 
Section  344a— Sale.  Lease  and  Transfer  of 
Allotments;  Section  345— Farm  Marketing 
Quotas;  Section  346— Marketing  Quota  Pen- 
alties: and  Section  377— Preservation  of 
Unused  Acreage  Allotments. 

Section  4.  This  section  amends  section  103 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (h)  to  provide  a  new  pro- 
gram for  extra  long  staple  cotton  beginning 
with  the  1984  crop. 

Subsection  (h)(1)  defines  extra  long  staple 
cotton  as  cotton  (i)  produced  from  pure 
strain  varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species  or 
any  hybrid  thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  (ii)  having  characteristics  needed 
for  various  end  uses  for  which  American 
upland  cotton  is  not  suitable  and  grown  in 
irrigated  cotton-growing  regions  of  the 
United  SUtes  designated  by  the  Secretary 
or  other  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  suitable  for  the  production  of  such  varie- 
ties or  types,  and  (iii)  ginned  on  a  roller- 
type  gin  or.  if  authorized  by  the  Secretary, 
ginned  on  another  type  gin  for  experimen- 
tal purposes.  This  is  the  same  definition  as 
contained  in  the  current  program  for  extra 
long  staple  cotton. 

Subsection  (h)(2)  requires  the  Secretary, 
upon  presentation  of  warehouse  receipts  re- 
flecting accrued  storage  charges  of  not  more 
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than  sixty  days,  to  make  available  to  pro- 
ducers nonrecourse  loans  a  term  of  ten 
months  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  is  made  at  a  level  which  is 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  in  excess  of  the 
loan  level  established  for  each  crop  of  Strict 
Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  inch 
upland  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through  4.9) 
at  average  location  in  the  United  States.  It 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary,  upon  request 
of  the  producer  during  the  tenth  month  of 
the  loan  period  for  the  cotton,  to  extend  the 
loan  for  an  additional  eight-month  period. 
The  loan  level  for  any  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  must  be  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  November  1  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  which  such  loan  is  to  be  effective  and 
such  level  may  not  thereafter  be  changed. 

Subsection  <h)(3)<A)  provides  for  target 
price  payments  for  each  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  on  the  same  basis  as  under  the 
upland  cotton  program.  The  payment  rate 
would  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
higher  of — 

(i)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  crop,  or 

(ii)  the  loan  level  for  the  crop,  is  less  than 
the  target  per  pound.  The  payment  would 
be  computed  by  multiplying  (i)  the  payment 
rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm  program  acreage  for 
extra  long  staple  cotton  (but  in  no  event  on 
a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage  actually 
planted  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  har- 
vest), and  by  (iii)  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  that  the  target 
price  for  each  crop  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  shall  be  120  per  centum  of  the  loan 
level. 

Subparagraph  (C)  provides  that  if  the 
Secretary  establishes  an  acreage  limitation 
program  for  a  crop  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  and  determines  that  deficiency  pay- 
ments will  likely  be  made  for  such  crop,  the 
Secretary  may  make  advance  deficiency 
payments  for  the  crop  available  to  produc- 
ers who  agree  to  participate  in  the  acreage 
limitation  program.  Any  such  advance  pay- 
ments must  be  made  available  to  producers 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  producer 
files  a  notice  of  intention  of  participate  in 
the  acreage  limitation  program  and  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate to  encourage  adequate  participation 
in  such  program.  The  advance  payments 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  (i)  the  estimated  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (ii)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop,  by  (iii)  50 
per  centum  of  the  projected  payment  rate, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  deficiency  payment  payable  to 
a  producer  for  a  crop,  as  finally  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  is  less  than  the  amount 
paid  to  the  producers  as  an  advance  defi- 
ciency payment,  the  producer  must  refund 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  no  deficiency 
payments  are  due  producers  on  a  crop,  the 
producers  who  received  advance  payments 
on  such  crop  must  refund  the  payments  re- 
ceived. If  a  producer  fails  to  comply  with 
the  acreage  limitation  program  require- 
ments after  obtaining  an  advance  deficiency 
payment,  the  producer  must  immediately 
repay  the  amount  of  the  advance,  plus  in- 
terest in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes. 

Subsection  (h)(4)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  establish  for  each  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  a  national  program  acreage  on 


the  same  basis  as  for  upland  cotton.  The  na- 
tional program  acreage  must  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  acreage  is  established.  The  Sec- 
retary may  revise  the  national  program 
acreage  so  announced  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  allocation  factor  under  para- 
graph (5)  if  the  Secretary  determines  it  nec- 
essary based  upon  the  latest  information. 
The  Secretary  must  announce  the  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  made.  The  national  program  acreage  is 
established  as  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  estimated  weighted  national  average 
of  the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  t>e  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
the  crop.  The  national  program  acreage  is 
subject  to  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  estimated  carryover  supply  and 
the  stocks  not  accounted  for  by  official  do- 
mestic consumption  and  export  data,  so  as 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  but  not  excessive 
total  supply  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  for 
the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  for  which 
such  national  program  acreage  is  estab- 
lished. In  no  event  may  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  be  less  than  60,000  acres. 

Subsection  (h)(5)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  determine  a  program  allocation  factor  for 
each  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  by  di- 
viding the  national  program  acreage  for  the 
crop  by  the  number  of  acres  that  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  will  be  harvested  for  such 
crop. 

Subsection  (h)(6)  sets  forth  the  method 
for  computing  the  individual  farm  program 
acreage  for  each  crop  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  on  the  same  basis  as  for  upland 
cotton.  It  is  to  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  allocation  factor  by  the  acreage  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  planted  for  harvest  on 
each  farm  for  which  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreages  are  required  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  farm  program  acreage  may  not 
be  reduced  by  application  of  the  allocation 
factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  planted  for  har- 
vest on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  by  at  least  the  per- 
centage recommended  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  announcement  of  the  national  program 
acreage.  The  Secretary  must  provide  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  producers  on 
farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  planted  for  harvest  is  less 
than  the  acreage  base  established  for  the 
farm,  but  for  which  the  reduction  is  insuffi- 
cient to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  allocation  factor.  In  establishing 
the  allocation  factor  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

Sut>section  (h)(7)  provides  for  determina- 
tion of  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  upland  cotton.  It  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields 
per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  except  that  the  actual 
yields  must  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for 
abnormal  yields  in  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  In  case  farm  yield  data  for  one  or 
more  years  are  unavailable  or  there  was  no 
production,  the  Secretary  must  provide  for 
appraisals  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 


yields  and  program  payment  yields  for  simi- 
lar farms  in  the  area  for  which  data  are 
available.  The  Secretary  must,  however, 
take  into  account  the  actual  yields  proved 
by  the  producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  such  yields  may  be  re- 
duced under  other  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  establish  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payments  yields 
on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal 
factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the  histori- 
cal period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not  available, 
on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields 
for  the  crop  year  involved.  If  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  must  balance  to  the  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

Subsection  (h)(8)  authorizes  an  acreage 
limitation  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  program  benefits  and  a  paid  diver- 
sion program.  Subparagraph  (A)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  limitation  on 
the  acreage  planted  to  extra  long  staple 
cotton  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  in 
the  absence  of  such  limitation,  will  be  exces- 
sive taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade 
quate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency. Such  limitation  is  to  be  achieved  by 
applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to 
the  acreage  base  for  each  extra  long  staple 
cotton-producing  farm. 

The  subsection  provides  that  producers 
who  knowingly  produce  extra  long  staple 
cotton  in  excess  of  the  permitted  acreage 
for  the  farm  would  be  ineligible  for  extra 
long  staple  cotton  loans  and  payments  with 
respect  to  that  farm. 

The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  any  reduction  re- 
quired to  t)e  made  for  any  year  as  a  result  of 
an  acreage  limitation  program  is  the  aver- 
age acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  extra 
long  staple  cotton  for  harvest  in  the  three 
crop  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
prior  to  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made.  For  this  purpose,  acreage 
planted  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  har- 
vest would  include  any  acreage  which  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to 
extra  long  staple  cotton  or  other  noncon- 
serving  crops  lieu  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers.  The  Secretary  may 
make  adjustments  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  to  reflect  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  in  determining  a  fair 
and  equitable  base. 

This  subsection  establishes  for  each  of  the 
1984,  1985,  and  1986  crops  an  acreage  base 
reserve  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  total  of  the 
farm  acreage  bases  established  for  the  crop. 
The  reserve  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
total  of  the  farm  acreage  bases  and  would 
be  used  by  the  county  committees,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
for  making  adjustments  of  farm  acreage 
bases  to  correct  inequities  and  prevent  hard- 
ship, and  for  establishing  bases  for  farms  on 
which  no  extra  long  staple  cotton  was  plant- 
ed during  the  preceding  four  years. 

The  subsection  also  requires,  as  in  the 
case  of  upland  cotton,  that  there  be  devoted 
to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary,  to  assure 
protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and 
wind  and  water  erosion,  a  number  of  acres 


on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (1)  the 
product     obtained     by     multiplying     the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  times  the  number  of  acres  actually 
planted    to   such   commodity,    by    (iD    the 
number  of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to 
such  commodity  under  the  acreage  limita- 
tion program.  The  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plan- 
tago  ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale.  rye,  or  other 
commodity,    if    the    Secretary    determines 
that  such  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  affect  farm 
income  adversely.  If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced  for  a  crop  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (h)  would  not  be  applicable 
to  such  crop,  including  any  prior  announce- 
ment which  may  have  been  made  under 
such  paragraphs  with  respect  to  such  crop. 
The  individual  farm  program  acreage  is  the 
actual  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  extra 
long  staple  cotton  for  harvest  within  the 
permitted  extra  long  staple  cotton  acreage 
for  the  farm  as  established  under  this  para- 

^Subparagraph  (B)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  land  diversion  payments  to 
producers    of    extra    long    sUple    cotton, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram  for   extra   long  staple   cotton   is   in 
effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  land 
diversion  payments  are  necessary  to  assist 
in  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  to  desirable  goals. 
Land  diversion  payments  would  be  made  to 
producers  who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  devote  to  approved  conserva- 
tion uses  an   acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  in  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with 
such   producers.  The   amounts  payable   to 
producers   under   land   diversion   contracts 
may  be  determined  through  the  submission 
of  bids  for  such  contracts  by  producers  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
or  through  such  other  means  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate.  In  determining 
the  acceptability  of  contract  offers,  the  Sec- 
retary   must    Uke    into    consideration    the 
extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  producers  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  The  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  must  be  limited  so  as  not 
to    affect    adversely    the    economy    of    the 
county  or  local  community.  The  provision  is 
comparable  to  the  provision  contained  in 
the  upland  cotton  program. 

Subparagraph  (C)  authorizes  the  reduced 
acreage  and  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  de- 
voted to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habi- 
tat in  conformity  with  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  wild- 
life agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  de- 
signed to  carry  out  this  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  an  additional  payment 
on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  in  rela- 
tion to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public  if 
the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such 
portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  by  the  general  public,  for  hunt- 
ing trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to 
applicable  State  and  Federal  regulations. 


Subsection  (h)(9)  requires  an  operator  of  a 
farm  desiring  to  participate  in  the  target 
price  program  to  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion not  later  than  a  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Subsection  (h)(10)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  farm  among 
the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable basis. 

Subsection  (h)(ll)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

Subsection  (h)(12)  provides  that  if  the 
failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  extra  long 
staple  cotton  program  precludes  the  making 
of  loans  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  loans  and  payments  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  county  and  State  ASC  committees  to 
waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  in  cases  in  which  late- 
ness or  failure  to  meet  such  other  require- 
ments does  not  affect  adversely  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

Subsection  (h)(13)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (a)(14)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  the  program  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Subsection  (h)(15)  makes  the  provisions  of 
subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  applicable  to  payments 
made  under  the  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

Subsection  (h)(16)  prohibits  the  Secretary 
from  requiring  compliance  on  a  farm  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  other  com- 
modity program  as  a  condition  of  eligibililty 
for  loans  or  payments  under  this  subsection. 
Subsection  (hXl?)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  make  recourse  loans  available  to  produc- 
ers of  extra  long  staple  cotton  on  seed 
cotton  in  accordance  with  authority  vested 
in  the  Secretary  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act. 

Subsection  (h)(18)  provides  that  refer- 
ences made  in  sections  402.  403,  406,  407, 
and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
the  terms  'support  price",  "level  of  sup- 
port"  and  "level  of  price  support "  shall  be 
considered  to  apply  as  well  to  the  level  of 
loans  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  under  this 
subsection;  and  references  to  the  tenns 
■price  support",  "price  support  operations  , 
and  "price  support  program"  in  such  sec- 
tions and  in  section  401(a)  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  applying  as  well  to  the  loan  oper- 
ations for  extra  long  staple  cotton  under 
this  subsection. 

Section  5.  This  section  amends  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
that  begirming  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  sell  extra  long  staple  cotton  for 
unrestricted  use  at  such  price  levels  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  main- 
tain and  expand  export  and  domestic  mar- 
kets for  such  cotton.  Under  current  law, 
such  sales  may  not  be  made  at  less  than  115 
percent  of  the  current  loan  rate  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges. 


Section  6.  This  section  amends  section 
1101(1)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981  to  all  extra  long  staple  cotton  to  the 
$50,000  payment  limitation  on  payments 
that  a  person  may  receive  under  one  or 
more  of  the  annual  programs  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  S.  1548.  the 
original  administration  proposal  for  a 
new  extra  long  staple  cotton  program. 
This  proposal  establishes  a  produc- 
tion-marketing program  far  more  sen- 
sitive to  market  supply  and  demand 
conditions  than  the  current  program. 
Furthermore,  in  doing  so  it  will  reduce 
Government  costs  of  the  extra  long 
staple  cotton  program. 

This  legislation  is  widely  supported. 
It  has  strong  backing  by  the  adminis- 
tration, producers,  and  users.  At  this 
time  however,  the  most  important  con- 
sideration   is   for   this    legislation   to 
move  forward  and  be  signed  into  law 
so  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  ELS  cotton  industry  can  have  the 
benefits  of  a  much  improved  and  more 
efficient  program  this  marketing  year. 
The   means   available    to    accomplish 
this  objective  is  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider and  move  to  final  passage  H.R. 
3190,  a  House-passed  version  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  legislation.  The 
one  difference  in  H.R.  3190  and  the 
administration    proposal    is    a    target 
price   provision  that   the   administra- 
tion   has    indicated    they    would    not 
oppose.  The  target  price  provision  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3190  is  reasonable  and  I 
believe  will  serve  to  stabilize  producer 
income. 

Passage  of  H.R.  3190  by  the  Senate 
before  the  August  recess  is  very  impor- 
tant for  continued  growth  of  ELS 
cotton  production  in  the  United 
States.  Currently.  domestic  mill 
demand  for  ELS  cotton  exceeds  do- 
mestic supply  available  at  competitive 
prices.  Since  foreign  ELS  cotton  is 
available  at  lower  prices,  domestic 
mills  will  be  forced  to  import  their  ad- 
ditional needs.  This  legislation  will 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
competitively  price  CCC  owned  ELS 
cotton  and  thereby  make  domestic 
cotton  available  to  U.S.  mills.  If  the 
Senate  fails  to  complete  action  on 
H.R.  3190  prior  to  the  August  recess 
the  Goverrmient  will  lose  a  great  op- 
portunity to  begin  reducing  excessive 
stocks  of  ELS  cotton. 

Since  its  formation  in  1953,  the  ELS 
cotton  growers  association.  Supima 
Cotton  Association  of  America,  has  fi- 
nanced through  annual  contributions 
of  $3  per  bale  by  grower  members,  an 
extensive  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram. The  association  is  currently  in- 
volved in  the  most  aggressive  and  po- 
tentially effective  promotion  program 
since  it  started.  Also,  several  domestic 
mills  currently  have  promotion  pro- 
grams for  extra  long  staple  cotton 
products.  As  a  result  of  the  combined 
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efforts  of  the  promotions  conducted 
by  growers  and  mills  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  demand  for  U^. 
grown  ELS  cotton.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
no  other  way  to  satisfy  this  demand 
with  U.S.  grown  ELS  cotton  on  a 
timely  and  competitive  basis  than  the 
Senate  moving  to  final  passage  of  H.R. 
3190  before  the  August  recess.  This 
legislation  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reduce  the  Government 
cost  of  the  ELS  program  in  general 
and  specifically  by  reducing  CCC  in- 
ventory ciurently  owned.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  passage  of  H.R. 
3190. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
first.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  Senator  Helms, 
for  his  assistance  in  bringing  H.R. 
3190.  the  Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton 
Act  of  1983.  to  the  Senate  floor  in 
such  an  expeditious  manner.  This  leg- 
islation is  vital  to  the  extra  long  staple 
(ELS)  cotton  producers  in  my  State 
and  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
chairman's  help  and  support. 

As  you  may  know.  ELS  cotton  is  a 
specialty  cotton  which  is  grown  in  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  west  Texas. 
Historically,  it  has  been  used  in  sewing 
thread  and  for  military  fabrics.  How- 
ever, recently  its  use  has  been  expand- 
ed to  include  high  quality  knits, 
sheets,  towels,  and  fine  home  furnish- 
ings. The  existing  ELS  cotton  program 
has  worked  well  over  the  years.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  factors  have  coa- 
lesced to  render  the  program  ineffec- 
tive and  increasingly  expensive  for  the 
Government  to  operate— the  recession, 
the  strong  U.S.  dollar,  reduced  ex- 
ports, and  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Sudan — our  major 
competitors— to  reduce  the  price  of 
their  ELS  cotton  by  25  to  30  percent. 
Current  law  provides  for  acreage  re- 
strictions through  allotments,  quotas 
and  penalties  and  price  support  by 
means  of  nonrecourse  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, current  law  prohibits  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  sell- 
ing its  surplus  stocks  of  ELS  cotton  at 
less  than  115  percent  of  the  loan  rate 
plus  carrying  charges.  At  that  rate. 
ELS  cotton  is  noncompetitive.  It  will 
prevent  the  sale  of  this  surplus  cotton 
far  into  the  future,  resulting  in  ever- 
increasing  Government  outlays.  Clear- 
ly, the  current  program  is  in  need  of 
an  overhauling. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
resolve  our  existing  ELS  cotton  sur- 
plus problems,  will  establish  a  more 
market-oriented  program  and  will 
reduce  Government  outlays.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  pro- 
ducers alike. 

The  bill,  effective  for  the  1984  and 
subsequent  crop  years  of  ELS  cotton, 
will: 

TiTst,  repeal  authority  for  marketing 
quotas. 


Second,  suspend  provisions  relating 
to  acreage  allotments  and  penalties. 

Third,  lower  the  minimum  loan  rate 
from  175  to  150  percent  of  the  upland 
cotton  loan  rate. 

Fourth,  establish  a  10-month  loan 
period  with  an  optional  8-month  ex- 
tension at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, similar  to  upland  cotton. 

Rfth.  establish  a  target  price  for 
ELS  cotton  at  120  percent  of  the  ELS 
loan  rate.  The  target  price  would  be 
used  to  compute  deficiency  payments, 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  overall 
i50.000  limit  on  payments  under  the 
programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton  and  rice. 

Sixth,  provide  the  Secretary  with 
discretion  to  make  advance  deficiency 
payments  to  producers  who  agree  to 
comply  with  the  acreage  limitation 
program.  Advance  payment  cannot 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  projected 
payment  rate  as  under  the  upland 
cotton  program. 

Seventh,  provide  for  farm  program 
acreages,  derived  from  a  national  pro- 
gram acreage,  and  farm  program 
yields  to  be  used  to  determine  deficien- 
cy payments,  but  limit  payments  to 
the  acreage  actually  planted  to  the 
crop.  These  are  similar  to  provisions 
for  upland  cotton. 

Eighth,  authorize  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program,  if  needed,  for  ELS 
cotton,  similar  to  upland  cotton. 

Ninth,  provide  for  the  acreage  limi- 
tation to  be  achieved  by  applying  a 
uniform  percentage  reduction  to  an 
acreage  base  for  the  farm  equal  to  the 
average  acreage  planted  and  consid- 
ered planted  to  ELS  cotton  in  the 
three  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  previous  to  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made. 

Tenth,  establish  an  acreage  base  re- 
serve for  each  of  the  1984.  1985.  and 
1986  crops  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  farm  acreage  bases  estab- 
lished for  such  crops. 

Eleventh,  authorize  a  paid  land  di- 
version program,  similar  to  upland 
cotton,  if  needed.  Such  payments 
would  be  included  in  the  overall 
$50,000  payment  limitation. 

Twelfth,  authorize,  effective  upon 
enactment,  the  sale  of  CCC-owned 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  such 
price  levels  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  maintain  and 
expand  export  and  domestic  markets 
for  such  cotton. 

This  legislation  will  result  in  in- 
creased demand  for  ELS  cotton  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  reduce  Gov- 
ernment inventories  and  outlays,  and 
will  provide  income  protection  to  pro- 
ducers. It  has  been  very  carefully 
crafted  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
be  an  effective  program.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  my  thanks  for  your  assist- 
ance and  support. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t)e  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  3190 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
make  corrections  in  H.R.  3190,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  sUted  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  63) 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  3190). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  63)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rfs.  63 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  tthe  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll 
ment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3190)  to  establish  an 
improved  program  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  make  the  following  correc- 
tions: 

(1)  In  the  eleventh  sentence  of  the  pro- 
posed sut>section  (h)(8)(A)  of  section  103  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  conUined  in 
section  4  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "such  provi- 
sion" and  insert  in  lieu  of  thereof  "such  pro- 
duction". 

(2)  In  proposed  subsection  (h)(9)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
contained  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"paragraph  (3)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•paragraph  (8)". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  a  few  other  odds  and  ends  we 
can  deal  with,  but  while  those  things 
mature,  if  they  do,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ATLANTA 
PHYSICIANS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to 
share  with  my  Senate  colleagues  the 
unique  contributions  of  a  group  of 
dedicated  physicians  from  Atlanta, 
Ga..  to  the  people  of  the  Caribbean 
Island  of  Haiti. 

Since  1956,  the  members  of  the 
Peachtree  Orthopaedic  Clinic  have 
been  providing  orthopedic  care  in 
Haiti  through  a  unique  cooperative 
program  with  three  institutions  on  the 
island.  Each  of  the  partners  of  the 
Peachtree  Orthopaedic  Clinic  has 
spent  12  to  15  days  every  4  months 
holding  clinics,  performing  surgery 
and  providing  other  consultative  or- 
thopedic services  to  these  institutions. 
Dr.  James  Funk,  senior  partner  of 
the  Peachtree  Orthopaedic  Clinic,  ini- 
tiated this  cooperative  program  in 
1954  when  he  visited  St.  Vincent's 
School,  a  school  for  children  with 
visual,  hearing,  and  orthop)edic  handi- 
caps. At  this  time.  Dr.  Punk  met  with 
Sister  Joan  Margaret,  an  Episcopal 
nun  and  professional  physical  thera- 
pist who  founded  the  school,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  a  brace 
shop  and  an  outpatient  treatment  pro- 
gram for  orthopedically  handicapped 
children. 

On  a  return  visit  the  following  year. 
Dr.  Punk  met  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L 
Mellon  who  were  planning  the  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital  in  the  Artibonite 
Valley,  a  medically  underserved  area 
about  90  miles  from  Port  au  Prince. 
This  hospital  was  opened  in  1957  and 
is  now  a  full-service.  50-bed  institution 
that  offers  a  wide  range  of  outpatient 
services  as  well  as  an  intensive  commu- 
nity health  and  preventive  medicine 
program.  The  MeUons  live  at  the  hos- 
pital and  direct  its  activities. 

On  the  north  shore  of  Haiti  is  the 
House  of  Hope,  the  third  of  the  coop- 
erating institutions.  This  convalescent 
facility  for  children  with  postoperative 
conditions  was  founded  by  Miss  Caro- 
line Bradshaw,  a  Baptist  missionary 
and  nurse. 

The  orthopedic  conditions  treated  at 
these  institutions  include  tuberculosis 
of  the  bone,  delayed  effects  of  infec- 
tions, unusual  congenital  abnormali- 
ties, and  some  complications  of  trauma 
that  are  not  commonly  seen  in  ortho- 
pedic practice  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Dimon.  III.  Dr.  Jef- 
frey T.  Nugent,  and  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Wells  have  worked  with  Dr.  F^ink  in 
providing  the  three-times-per-year  ro- 
tation to  these  institutions. 


This  unique  program  offers  a  re- 
warding opportunity  for  these  dedicat- 
ed professionals  to  provide  specialized 
care  in  a  comer  of  the  world  where 
the  need  is  unusually  great.  I  com- 
mend and  thank  these  physicians  for 
their  unselfish  service  to  the  people  of 
Haiti  and  for  the  example  they  have 
set  for  all  of  us. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  THE  REAL 
LEGACY  OF  VIETNAM 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  critics 
of  President  Reagan's  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  warn,  with  increasing  ur- 
gency, that  he  is  leading  us  down  the 
same  bloody,  unwinnable,  tragic  road 
that  we  experienced  in  Southeast  Asia 
nearly  20  years  ago. 

Certainly  some  broad  comparisons 
can  be  made  between  Southeast  Asia 
then  and  Central  America  now.  In 
both  instances  we  were  faced  with  so- 
cieties torn  apart  by  war,  afflicted 
with  grinding  poverty  and  bereft  of 
democratic  institutions  and  democrat- 
ic traditions.  In  both  instances  demo- 
cratic forces  have  tried  against  im- 
mense odds  to  gain  a  foothold  while  a 
brutal  left  and  a  brutal  right,  caught 
up  at  least  in  part  in  great  power  poli- 
tics, struggle  for  control  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  souls  of  the  people. 

But,  variations  on  this  theme  have 
been  present  in  many  Third  World  up- 
heavals since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  we  better  resign  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  present  and 
threatening  to  American  interests  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  None  of  this 
means  that  aU  roads  necessarily  must 
end  in  the  same  place.  The  strengths 
and  variety  of  the  contending  forces, 
the  proximity  of  the  upheavel  to  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  interests,  the 
type  and  level  of  outside  support,  the 
degree  of  support  contending  forces 
have  within  the  population,  the  ter- 
rain, resources,  commitment,  intelli- 
gence and  many  other  variables  make 
a  significant  difference. 

Mr.  President,  the  legacy  of  Vietnam 
is  not  that  we  are  necessarily  doomed 
to  repeat  the  same  tragedy  in  Central 
America.  The  real  legacy  of  Vietnam  is 
that  it  has  so  paralyzed  our  thinking 
that  rational  debate  is  virtually  impos- 
sible. Vietnam  has  made  us  paranoid, 
it  has  terrorized  us.  it  has  blinded  us 
to  our  own  interests.  We  are  afraid, 
halfhearted,  unable  to  act  in  our  own 
self  interest  and  the  interests  of  our 
friends.  Mostly  because  of  Vietnam  we 
have  aU  but  lost  the  ability  to  use  the 
principal  tools  of  policy  formation- 
economic.  pKJlitical,  diplomatic,  and 
military  tools— with  finesse  and  judi- 
ciousness as  well  as  with  determina- 
tion and  purpose. 

E)oes  this  mean  that  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  have  nothing  to  teach 
us  about  Central  America?  Certainly 
not.  We  have,  or  should  have,  learned 
many  things.  We  should  have  learned 


that  economic  reform,  pacification  of 
the  countryside,  social  justice,  and  the 
establishment   of   democratic   institu- 
tions  cannot   be    accomplished   over- 
night.   In    short.    Mr.    President,    we 
should  have  learned  that  nation  build- 
ing, especially  in  the  Third  World,  is  a 
long,  tedious,   agonizing  process.   We 
should  have  learned,  too,  that  even 
if— or  when— we  tire  of  the  challenge, 
the  flow  of  refugees  will  not  stop  or 
the    hunger,    killing,    disenfranchise- 
ment,  and  terror  will  come  to  an  end. 
In  fact,  if  the  triumph  of  totalitarian- 
ism in  Southeast  Asia  has  taught  us 
anything,  it  has  taught  us  exactly  the 
opposite.    The    refugee    camps    have 
swollen,  hunger  stalks  the  landscape, 
killing     is     commonplace,     disenfran- 
chisement  is  the  political  reality,  and 
terror     is    rampant.     Somehow.     Mr. 
President,  when  the  comparisons  be- 
tween   Southeast    Asia    and    Central 
America  are  made,  this  aspect  is  con- 
veniently forgotten. 

We  have  deep  and  abiding  interests 
in  Central  America,  not  only  to  help 
arrest  the  spread  of  Communist  revo- 
lution, but  to  help  foster  the  growth 
of  democratic  institutions,  encourage 
improvements   in    human    rights   and 
social  justice,  and  aid  in  economic  de- 
velopment. Our  goals  must  be  clearly 
laid  out  and  clearly  understood.  But. 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  help  foster  a 
better  life  in  Central  America  on  the 
cheap.  Shortcuts  will  not  work.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  use  all  the  foreign 
policy  tools  at  our  disposal.  We  cannot 
take  up  the  challenge  blindly  or  half- 
heartedly. We  must  not  provide  just 
enough  economic  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary  aid   to   assuage   our   consciences 
and  not  enough  to  do  the  job  properly. 
That  is  a  prescription  for  disaster  in 
Central  America  and  a  sure  way  to  cat- 
apult  us   into  another  Vietnam.   We 
must  recognize  that  the  problems  we 
face  in  Central  America  will  require  a 
long-term,     demanding    commitment. 
We  must   not   tire   of   the   challenge 
halfway  through  and  then  recoil  into 
isolationism    cloaked    as    pious,    self 
righteous  indignation.  That  is  exactly 
what  our  enemies  in  Central  America, 
Cuba,  and  the  Soviet  Union  expect. 
And.  why  not?  History  and  the  Ameri- 
can political  process  give  them  good 
reason  to  hope. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  military 
shield  in  Central  America— used  prop- 
erly it  is  a  legitimate  foreign  policy 
tool.  Let  us  not  be  naive,  the  military 
pressure  is  critical,  without  it  the  in- 
centive to  negotiate  is  greatly  reduced. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  exercises 
off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  in  Hon- 
duras, but  also  aid  to  the  anti-Sandi- 
nista  rebels  and  to  the  friendly  govern- 
ments in  the  area.  The  military  pres- 
sure has  just  begun  to  work— Nicara- 
gua. Cuba  and  the  insurgents  in  El 
Salvador  seem  to  be  more  amenable  to 
negotiations  now  than  any  time  in  the 
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past.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  exactly 
why  the  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  cut  off  aid  to  anti-Sandi- 
nlsta  rebels  earlier  this  month  is  so 
terribly  ill-timed  and  ill-conceived. 
What  signal  does  it  send?  Even  if  the 
Senate  holds  firms,  the  House  action 
is  not  only  a  political  and  psychologi- 
cal defeat  for  the  administration,  more 
importantly  it  could  set  back  chances 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  through- 
out the  area.  The  House  action  must 
give  Managua  and  Havana  pause  to 
wonder— "maybe  if  we  hang  tough, 
maybe  if  we  string  the  Americans 
along  they  will  tire  of  the  challenge, 
maybe  they  will  lose  their  nerve  over 
the  long  haul."  Certainly  the  prece- 
dent is  there,  and  the  House's  action 
has  reinforced  it.  And.  unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  the  Boland  amendment 
is  a  woefully  inadequate  substitute. 
The  $80  million  it  provides  over  2 
years  in  overt  aid  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket;  it  will  have  little  effect  in 
aiding  friendly  governments  to  inter- 
dict the  flow  of  arms  to  the  insurgents 
in  El  Salvador.  Once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  prescription  for  failure— just 
enough  money  to  assuage  our  con- 
sciences, but  not  enough  to  do  the  job. 
If  anything  will  drive  us  toward  an- 
other Vietnam,  it  will  be  exactly  this 
kind  of  action.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  that  it  would  cost  $300 
million  the  first  year  and  $100  million 
every  year  thereafter  to  interdict  arms 
effectively  over  so  large  an  area. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the 
question  is  no  longer  overt  aid  versus 
covert  aid.  Once  covert  aid  is  publicly 
known,  it  ceases  to  be  covert.  The  real 
question,  Mr.  President,  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  supply  aid  to  those 
forces  that  are  in  the  best  position  to 
interdict  arms  and  help  pressure  the 
Sandinista  Government  and  the  insur- 
gents in  El  Salvador  to  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  If  these  are  indeed  our 
goals,  then  clearly  we  as  legislators 
must  continue  for  the  time  being  not 
only  to  support  friendly  governments 
in  the  area  but  to  support  rebel  forces 
in  Nicaragua  and  our  own  maneuvers. 
Not  only  does  an  adequate  military 
shield  provide  the  best  chance  for  ne- 
gotiations, it  may  provide  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  persuade  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  to  stop  exporting  revolu- 
tion, to  encourage  political  and  social 
reform,  and  to  make  large  scale  eco- 
nomic aid  viable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  matters  which  have  been  consid- 
ered by  the  minority  leader  and  he  has 
indicated  to  me  that  they  meet  with 
his  approval.  I  will  state  them  now  for 
the  consideration  of  other  Members. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  OPER- 
ATION OF  CERTAIN  FOREIGN- 
BUILT  VESSELS  IN  THE  COAST- 
WISE TRADE  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  1372. 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (H.R.  1372)  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  foreign-built  vessels  In  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Alaslia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1372)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  AUGUST  15 
TO  ACCOMPANY  S.  675 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  from  9 
a.m.  until  3  p.m.  on  August  15  to  file  a 
conference  report  to  accompany  S. 
675.  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


FLOOR  MANAGEMENT  OF  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  to  recess,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  those  Senators  who 
have  assisted  in  the  management  of 
the  farm  legislation  which  we  had 
hoped  to  pass  during  this  past  week. 


Of  course,  I  as  chairman  and  Sena- 
tor HtJDDLESTON  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  share  the 
principal  duty  for  the  management  of 
the  bill.  But.  as  is  our  usual  practice 
with  farm  bills  involving  a  number  of 
commodities.  Senators  with  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  one  commodity  or  the 
other  have  taken  major  responsibil- 
ities for  management  of  that  section 
of  the  bill. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  are  the  two 
ranking  majority  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  they  have  a 
strong  interest  in  legislation  and  poli- 
cies relating  to  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  is  one  of  the  principal  au- 
thors—along with  Senator  Huddle- 
STON— of  the  target  price  compromise 
embodied  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  we  were  unable  to  consid- 
er. All  three  of  these  Senators  have  a 
strong  interest  in  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  at  the  major 
role  they  have  played  in  dealing  with 
these  matters. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  procedure  we 
have  followed  throughout  my  tenure 
as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  prior  to  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  Mr. 
Talmadge  was  chairman. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson)  offered  in  committee  that 
part  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  cotton 
PIK  program,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  expressed 
strong  support  for  that  provision  of 
the  bill. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTZ)  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  have  dem- 
onstrated significant  leadership  in 
dealing  with  the  dairy  issues,  and  as 
principal  authors  of  the  dairy  compro- 
mise embodied  in  the  bill,  we  are 
pleased  at  their  able  assistance  in  han- 
dling dairy  matters. 

Senator  Huddleston  and  I  have  au- 
thored the  tobacco  provisions  in  close 
association  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  we  were 
prepared  to  handle  all  details  relating 
to  tobacco  in  this  bill,  which  was  de- 
layed in  its  consideration. 

It  goes  without  saying  all  of  these 
Senators  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  have  had  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  entire  bill,  and  I  will  say 
with  deep  gratitude,  Mr.  President, 
that  no  chairman  of  any  committee  in 
the  Senate  is  blessed  with  a  more  con- 
scientious and  able  membership  than 
is  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
am  grateful  to  each  member  of  the 
committee.  I  will  say  to  them,  thank 
you  for  your  teamwork,  and.  when  we 
return  here  in  September,  we  will 
resume  our  efforts  to  enact  the  legisla- 


tion which  we  were  not  able  to  have 
considered  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  with  the  minority  leader  the 
procedure  that  I  am  about  to  suggest 
to  deal  with  the  House  passed  bill. 
H.R.  3409.  which  is  at  the  desk  after 
first  reading  and  pending  second  read- 
ing in  the  next  legislative  day  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  rule  XIV. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
matter  is  cleared  on  both  sides,  and  is 
is  my  intention  in  a  moment  to  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  3409. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  that 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  who  has  been  in 
negotiations  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  and  with 
goodness  know  how  many  others  for 
the  last  hour  and  a  half,  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  the  House 
passed  bill  which  will  incorporate  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill  on  our  calen- 
dar. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell  we  have  cleared 
our  whole  process  and  are  ready  to 
proceed  in  that  way. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3409.  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  3409)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits paid  in  any  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

ABCENDMENT  NO.  2126 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  on 
behalf    of    himself,    Mr.    Heihz.    and    Mr. 


BoscHWiTz.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2126. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
bill,  redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d).  and  insert  in  iieu  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  the  following: 

(a)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  602(e)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  If  the  applicable  limit  for  a  State,  as 
determined  under  clause  (ii)  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  for  the  week  beginning  July  24. 
1983,  was  a  number  equal  to  or  less  than 
such  State's  applicable  limit  for  the  week 
beginning  March  27.  1983,  under  thU  para- 
graph (as  in  effect  for  such  week)  reduced 
by  four,  the  applicable  limit  for  such  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  applicable  limit 
for  the  week  beginning  July  24,  1983.  for 
any  week  after  the  week  beginning  after 
July  24.  1983. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning  after  July 
24.  1983. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  account  estab- 
lished before  the  week  beginning  June  5, 
1983.  the  applicable  limit  under  section 
602(e)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982  shall  in  no  event 
be  less  than  the  number  of  weeks  applicable 
to  such  State  for  the  week  beginning  March 
27.  1983,  under  section  602(e)(2)  of  such  Act 
(as  in  effect  for  such  week)  reduced  by  four. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to  com- 
pensation for  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

In  subsection  (d)  as  so  redesignated,  insert 
"or  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)"  after 
"the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)" 
each  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  .  Effective  October  1,  1983,  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  (title  II  of  Public  Law  98-8;  97  Stat. 
35  and  36)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  section  201,  striking  out  "the  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act"; 

(2)  inserting,  after  section  201,  a  new  sec- 
tion 201 A  as  follows: 

"eligible  recipient  agencies 

"Sec.  201A.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
'eligible  recipient  agencies'  means  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations  that  administer— 

"(1)  activities  and  projects  providing  nu- 
trition assistance  to  relieve  situations  of 
emergency  and  distress  through  the  provi- 
sion of  food  to  needy  persons,  including  low- 
income  and  unemployed  persons; 

"(2)  school  lunch  programs,  summer 
camps  for  children,  and  other  child  nutri- 
tion programs  providing  food  service; 

"(3)  nutrition  projects  operating  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  including 
congregate  nutrition  sites  and  providers  of 
home-delivered  meals; 

"(4)  activities  and  projects  that  are  sup- 
ported under  section  4  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Aci  of  1973; 

"(5)  activities  of  charitable  institutions, 
including  hospitals  and  retirement  homes, 
to  the  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served; 
or 

"(6)  disaster  relief  programs; 
and  that  have  been  designated  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  or  by  the  Secretary, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  partici- 


pation In  the  program  established  under 
this  Act."; 

(3)  amending  section  202(a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  order  to  complement  the 
domestic  nutrition  programs,  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  abun- 
dance, and  expand  and  Improve  the  domes- 
tic distribution  of  price-supported  commod- 
ities, commodities  acquired  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  determines,  in  his  discretion, 
are  in  excess  of  quantities  needed  to— 

"(1)  carry  out  other  domestic  donation 
programs, 

"(2)  meet  other  domestic  obligations  (in- 
cluding quantities  needed  to  carry  out  a 
payment-in-kind  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram), 

"(3)  meeting  international  market  devel- 
opment and  food  aid  commitments,  and 

"(4)  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  purposes  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act, 

shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary, 
without  charge  or  credit  for  such  commod- 
ities, for  use  by  eligible  recipient  agencies 
for  food  assistance."; 

(4)  in  section  202(b)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may"; 
and, 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"December  1,  1983"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  1.  1985"; 

(5)  Inserting,  after  section  203.  new  sec- 
tions 203A,  203B.  and  203C  as  follows: 

"initial  processing  costs 
"Sec.  203A.  The  Secretary  may  use  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
pay  costs  of  initial  processing  and  packaging 
of  commodities  to  be  distributed  under  the 
program  established  under  this  Act  into 
forms,  and  In  quantities,  suitable,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  for  use  in  individ- 
ual households  when  such  commodities  are 
to  be  consumed  by  individual  households  or 
for  institutional  use,  as  applicable.  The  Sec- 
retary may  pay  such  costs  In  the  form  of 
Corporation-owned  commodities  equal  in 
value  to  such  costs,  except  that  wheat  from 
the  Pood  Security  Wheat  Reserve  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  such  costs.  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  any  such  payments  in  kind 
wlU  not  displace  commercial  sales  of  such 
commodities. 

■federal  and  state  responsibilities 
■Sec.  203B.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  provide  the  commod- 
ities made  available  under  this  Act  in  such 
quantities  as  can  be  used  without  waste  to 
State  agencies  designated  by  the  Governor 
or  other  appropriate  State  official  for  distri- 
bution to  eligible  recipient  agencies,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  provide  such  com- 
modities directly  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies and  to  private  companies  that  process 
such  commodities  for  eligible  recipient 
agencies  under  sections  203  and  203A  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  State  agencies  receiving  commodities 
under  this  Act  shall,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, distribute  such  commodities,  in  the 
quantities  requested  (to  the  extent  practica- 
ble), to  eligible  recipient  agencies  within 
their  respective  States.  However,  if  a  SUte 
agency  cannot  meet  all  requests  for  a  par- 
ticular commodity  under  this  Act,  the  State 
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agency  shall  give  priority  in  the  distribution 
of  such  commodity  to  eligible  recipient 
agencies  providing  nutrition  assistance  to 
relieve  situations  of  emergency  and  distress 
through  the  provision  of  food  to  needy  per- 
sons, including  low-income  and  unemployed 
persons. 

'•<c)  Each  State  agency  receiving  commod- 
ities for  individual  household  use  under  this 
Act  shall  distribute  such  commodities  to  eli- 
gible recipient  agencies  in  the  State  that 
serve  needy  persons,  and  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  determine  those 
persons  in  the  State  that  shall  quaJify  as 
needy  persons  eligible  for  such  commodities. 

"ASSnitAHCES:  AjmCIFATED  DSK 

"Sbc.  203C.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  precautions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  assure  that  any  eligible  recipi- 
ent aigency  receiving  commodities  under  this 
Act  wUl  provide  such  commodities  to  per- 
sons served  by  the  eligible  recipient  agency 
and  will  not  diminish  its  normal  expendi- 
tures for  food  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of 
such  commodities.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
take  such  precautions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  assure  that  commodities 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  not  dis 
place  commercial  sales  of  such  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  make  commodities  available  for  dona- 
tion in  any  quantity  or  manner  that  the 
Secretary,  in  the  Secretary's  discretion,  de- 
termines may.  substitute  for  the  same  or 
any  other  agricultural  produce  that  would 
otherwise  be  purchased  in  the  market. 

•■(b)  Commodities  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  be  distributed  only  in  quantities  that 
can  l>e  consumed  without  waste.  No  eligible 
recipient  agency  may  receive  commodities 
under  this  Act  in  excess  of  anticipated  use. 
based  on  inventory  records  and  controls,  or 
in  excess  of  its  ability  to  accept  and  store 
such  commodities.": 

(6)  in  section  204— 

(A)  designating  the  last  sentence  as  sub- 
section (c): 

(B)  inserting,  after  the  first  sentence,  a 
new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

••(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1984.  and  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
available  to  the  States  for  storage  and  dis- 
tribution costs  of  which  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  available  for  paying  or  providing  ad- 
vance payments  to  cover  the  actual  costs  in- 
curred by  charitable  Institutions,  food 
banks,  hunger  centers,  soup  kitchens,  and 
similar  nonprofit  eligible  recipient  agencies 
providing  nutrition  assistance  to  relieve  sit- 
uations of  emergency  and  distress  through 
the  provision  of  food  to  needy  persons,  in- 
cluding low-income  and  unemployed  per- 
sons: Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  such 
payments  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  commodities  distributed  by  any 
such  agency.":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c).  as  so  designated  by 
subclause  (A)  of  this  clause,  striking  out 
•'this  appropriation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•appropriations  made  or  authorized 
under  this  section": 

(7)  in  section  205— 

(A)  amending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"KBLATIOlfSHIP  •rO  OTKXII  raOGHAMS": 

(B>  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  desig- 
nation: and 

(C)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  sub- 
section "(b)"  as  follows: 


■(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 203A  of  this  Act.  none  of  the  commod- 
ities distributed  under  this  Act  shall  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  commercial 
channels  in  any  form.'": 

(8)  amending  section  209  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Sec.  209.  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(7  U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••amount  appropriated  for  the  provision 
of  commodities  to  State  agencies"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sum  of  (A)  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program  and  (B)  the 
value  of  the  additional  commodities  donated 
by  the  Secretary  to  State  or  l<xai  agencies 
for  use  in  such  program  which  are  provided 
without  charge  against  funds  appropriated 
for  such  program  and  are  included  in  food 
packages  distributed  to  program  partici- 
pants": 

(9)  in  section  210— 

(A)  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  desig- 
nation: and 

(B)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  new  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

■■(b)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  minimize,  to  the  nuoiimum  extent 
practicable,  the  regulatory,  recordkeeping, 
and  paperwork  requirements  imposed  on  eli- 
gible recipient  agencies. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program  under  this  Act  in  effect 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1984,  and  September  30,  1985.  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  October  1,  1983,  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  an  estimate  of 
the  types  and  quantities  of  commodities 
that  the  Secretary  anticipates  are  likely  to 
be  made  available  during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  the  program:  and,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  endii\g  September 
30.  1985,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  an  estimate  of  the  types 
and  quantities  of  commodities  that  the  Sec- 
retary anticipates  are  likely  to  be  made 
available  during  the  second  twelve  months 
of  the  program  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  actual  types  and  quantities  of 
commodities  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  may  differ  from  the  esti- 
mates.": and 

(10)  inserting,  after  section  210.  new  sec- 
tions 211  and  212  as  follows: 

"riMALITT  OP  DETEKMUIATIOIfS 

•'Sac.  211.  Determinations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  Act  and 
the  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  do- 
nation of  commodities  under  this  Act,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined 
In  conformity  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  shaU  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  t>e  re- 
viewable by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Goverrunent. 

"PaOGKAM  -mUflHATION 

•'Sec.  212.  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  with 
the  exception  of  207,  shall  terminate  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985". 

Sbc.  .  Section  4(c)  of  the  Agriculutre  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "Temporary"  before  "Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
listed  as  cosponsor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  is 
not  listed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  let  me  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is,  in 
essence,  the  same  as  that  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  March  15.  At  that  time. 
Senator  Ha'tfielo  and  Senator  Dole 
offered  an  amendment  which  I  sup- 
ported to  consolidate  the  thrust  of  S. 
17  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  with  fimding  provided 
for  such  activities  in  the  emergency 
jobs  bill  appropriation. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
a  program  in  both  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984.  However.  House  conferees 
insisted  on  eliminating  the  fiscal  year 
1984  authority,  thereby  leaving  all  au- 
thority for  a  mandatory  distribution 
expiring  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  September  30.  1983. 

This  amendment  again  adopts  that 
consolidated  approach.  I  have  agreed 
with  the  prime  sponsors  of  the  con- 
cept to  agree  to  reducing  the  amount 
of  money  provided  from  $100  million 
annually  iii  the  earlier  version  to  $50 
million.  Simultaneously,  I  have  agreed 
to  include  an  authorization  for  both 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  our  committees  budget- 
ary concerns.  Obviously,  the  net  cost  is 
the  same.  Of  course,  unlike  the  earlier 
amendment,  no  appropriation  is  in- 
cluded. 

While  this  legislation  goes  a  bit  fur- 
ther than  that  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  noted  in  March,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  desires  of  both  com- 
mittees to  improve  the  distribution 
system  for  surplus  commodities. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary use  of  the  food  security  wheat 
reserve  has  been  changed  such  that  he 
may  use  not  more  than  300.000  metric 
tons  of  wheat  rather  than  500.000 
metric  tons. 

In  other  respects,  the  provision  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  earUer 
passed  the  Senate.  It  provides  for  a 
continuation  of  that  effort,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  this 
package. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  (x>n- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
section-by-section  summary  of  the  leg- 
islation as  well  as  a  description  from 
the  Senate  report  accompanying  S.  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

SscnoR-BT-Sacnoii  Amaltsis  op  Tempobabt 
Emergerct  Pood  Assistamcb  Act  op  1983, 
AS  Amended  bt  Commoditt  DiSTRiBDnoif 
Amendmeht  to  H.R.  3409 

shobt  tttle 
Section  201  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  ■'Temporary  Emergency  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

ELIGIBLE  RBCIPIEITT  AGENCIES 

Section  201a  defines  eligible  recipient 
agencies  as  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions that  administer— 

( 1 )  activities  and  projects,  including  those 
operated  by  charitable  institutions  and  food 
t>anks.  providing  nutrition  assistance  to  re- 


lieve situations  of  emergency  and  distress 
through  the  provision  of  food  to  needy  per- 
sons, including  low-income  and  unemployed 
persons; 

(2)  school  lunch  programs,  summer  camps 
for  children,  and  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams providing  food  service; 

(3)  nutrition  projects  operating  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  including  con- 
gregate nutrition  sites  and  providers  of 
home  delivered  meals; 

(4)  activities  and  projects  that  are  sup- 
ported under  section  4  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973: 

(5)  activities  of  charitable  institutions,  in- 
cluding hospitals  and  retirement  homes,  to 
the  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served;  or 

(6)  disaster  relief  programs:  and  that  have 
been  designated  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  or  by  the  Secretary,  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  participation  in  the 
program  established  under  the  Act. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  CCC  COMMOBmES 

Section  202(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  make  certain  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  commodities  avail- 
able, without  charge  or  credit,  for  use  by  eli 
gible  recipient  agencies  for  food  assistance. 
Those  commodities  which  shall  be  made 
available  are  those  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  in  his  discretion,  are  in 
excess  of  quantities  needed  during  the  fiscal 
year  to— 

( 1 )  carry  out  other  domestic  donation  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  meet  other  domestic  obligations  (in- 
cluding quantities  needed  to  carry  out  a 
payment-in-kind  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram). 

(3)  meet  international  market  develop- 
ment and  food  aid  commitments,  and 

(4)  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  purposes  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act. 

Section  202(b)  provides  that,  if  wheat 
stocks  acquired  by  the  Coimnodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  not  available  for  purposes 
of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  may  use  up  to 
300,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  from  the  food 
security  wheat  reserve  for  purposes  of  the 
Act.  Any  wheat  from  the  food  security 
wheat  reserve  used  for  thiS  purpose  must  be 
replenished  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
wheat  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  302(b)  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat 
Reserve  Act  of  1980  by  such  date  as  is  prac- 
ticable, but  before  October  1,  1985.  Under 
section  302(b)  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat 
Reserve  Act  of  1980,  the  reserve  may  be  re- 
plenished through  designation  of  existing 
stocks  of  wheat  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  through  purchases. 
However,  use  of  funds  for  purchases  of 
wheat  to  replenish  the  food  security  wheat 
reserve  must  be  authorized  in  appropriation 
AcU. 

PROCESSING  AGREEMENTS 

Section  203  provides  that,  whenever  a 
commodity  is  made  available  without  charge 
or  credit  under  any  nutrition  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  encourage  consumption  thereof 
through  agreements  with  private  companies 
under  which  the  commodity  is  processed 
into  end-food  producU  for  use  by  eligible  re- 
cipient agenices,  with  the  expense  of  the 
processing  to  be  borne  by  the  recipient 
agencies. 


nrrriAL  processing  costs 
Section  203A  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  use  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  pay  costs  in  initial  process- 
ing and  packaging  of  commodities  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  program  established 
under  the  Act  into  forms,  and  in  quantities, 
suitable,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for 
use  in  individual  households  when  such 
commodities  are  to  be  consumed  by  individ- 
ual households  or  for  institutional  use,  as 
applicable.  The  Secretary  may  pay  such 
costs  in  the  form  of  Corporation-owned 
commodities  equal  in  value  to  such  costs, 
except  that  wheat  from  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  may  not  be  used  to  pay  such 
costs.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  any 
such  payments  in  kind  will  not  displace 
commercial  sales  of  such  commodities. 

PEDERAL  AND  STATE  RESPOHSIBIIJTIES 

Section  203B(a)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  pro- 
vide the  commodities  made  available  under 
the  Act  in  such  quantities  as  can  be  used 
without  waste.  These  commodities  shall  be 
provided  to  State  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  other  appropriate  State  official 
for  distribution  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies, except  that  the  Secretary  may  provide 
such  commodities  directly  to  eligible  recipi- 
ent agencies  and  to  private  companies  that 
process  such  commodities  for  eligible  recipi- 
ent agencies  under  Sections  203  and  203A  of 
the  Act. 

Section  203B(b)  provides  that  each  State 
agency  receiving  commodities  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  shall,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  distribute  those  commodities  in 
the  quantities  requested  to  eligible  recipient 
agencies  within  the  SUte.  If  a  State  agency 
cannot  meet  all  requests  for  a  particular 
commodity  distributed  to  it  under  the  Act, 
the  State  agency  shall  give  priority  to  re- 
quests from  nonprofit  organizations  that  re- 
lieve situations  of  emergency  and  distress 
through  the  provision  of  food  to  needy  per- 
sons, including  low-income  and  unemployed 
persons. 

Section  203B(c)  provides  that  each  State 
agency  receiving  commodities  for  individual 
household  use  under  the  Act  shall  distrib- 
ute such  commodities  to  eligible  recipient 
agencies  in  the  SUte  that  serve  needy  per- 
sons, and  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  determine  those  persons  in  the 
State  that  shaU  qualify  as  needy  persons  eli- 
gible for  such  conunodities. 

assurances;  anticipated  use 

Section  203C(a)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  precautions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  to  assure  that  any 
eligible  recipient  agency  receiving  commod- 
ities under  the  Act  will  provide  such  com- 
modities to  piersons  served  by  the  recipient 
agency  and  will  not  diminish  its  normal  ex- 
penditures for  food  by  reason  of  the  receipt 
of  such  conunodities.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  take  such  precautions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  assure  that  commodities 
made  available  under  the  Act  will  not  dis- 
place commercial  sales  of  such  convmodities 
or  the  products  thereof.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  make  commodities  available  for  dona- 
tion in  any  quantity  or  manner  that  the 
Secretary,  in  the  Secretary's  discretion,  de- 
termines may  substitute  for  the  same  or  any 
other  agricultural  produce  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  purchased  in  the  market. 

Section  203C(b)  provides  that  commod- 
ities provided  under  the  Act  shall  be  distrib- 
uted only  in  quantities  that  can  be  con- 
sumed without  waste.  No  eligible  recipient 
agency  may  receive  commodities  under  the 


Act  in  excess  of  anticipated  use,  based  on  in- 
ventory records  and  controls,  or  in  excess  of 
its  ability  to  accept  and  store  such  commod- 
ities. 

axtthokizations  and  appropriations 
Section  204(a)  appropriates  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1983.  $50,000,000  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  available  to  the 
States  for  storage  and  distribution  costs.  Of 
this  unount  not  less  than  )10.000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  paying  the  actual 
costs  Incurred  by  charitable  institutions, 
food  banks,  hunger  centers,  soup  kitchens, 
and  similar  nonprofit  organizations  provid- 
ing nutrition  assistance  to  relieve  situations 
of  emergency  and  distress  through  the  pro- 
vision of  food  to  needy  persons,  including 
low-income  and  unemployed  persons.  The 
section  also  provides  that  in  no  case  shall 
such  payments  exceed  five  percent  of  the 
value  of  commodities  distributed  by  any 
such  agency. 

Section  204(b)  provides  that  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  September  30,  1985,  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  available  to  the  States 
for  storage  and  distribution  costs.  Of  this 
amount  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
[laying  or  providing  advance  payments  to 
cover  the  actual  costs  incurred  by  charitable 
institutions,  food  banks,  hunger  centers, 
soup  kitchens,  and  similar  nonprofit  eligible 
recipient  agencies  providing  nutrition  assist- 
ance to  relieve  situations  of  emergency  and 
distress  through  the  provision  of  food  to 
needy  persons,  including  low-income  and  un- 
employed persons.  The  section  also  provides 
that  in  no  case  shall  such  payments  exceed 
five  percent  of  the  value  of  commodities  dis- 
tributed by  any  such  agency. 

The  levels  authorized  are  to  be  made 
available  for  paying  the  actual  costs  in- 
curred by  charitable  institutions,  food 
banks,  hunger  centers,  soup  kitchens,  and 
similar  nonprofit  organizations  providing 
nutrition  assistance  to  relieve  situations  of 
emergency  and  distress  through  the  provi- 
sion of  food  to  needy  persons.  However, 
such  payments  shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  commodities  distributed  by 
any  such  agency.  The  remainder  of  the  au- 
thorization would  be  available  only  for  the 
costs  of  the  States  in  storing  and  distribut- 
ing such  commodities  to  these  "emergency 
relief"  organizations.  Thus,  it  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  authority  initiated  in  the  jobs 
bill.  Public  Law  98-8. 

Section  204(c)  provides  that  the  value  of 
the  commodities  made  available  under  this 
Act  and  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  initial 
processing,  packaging  (including  forms  suit- 
able for  home  use),  and  delivering  commod- 
ities to  the  States  shall  not  be  charged 
against  appropriations  made  or  authorized 
under  this  section. 

relationship  to  other  programs 

Section  205(a)  provides  that  section  4(b) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
commodities  under  the  Act.  Section  4(b) 
prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods  to 
households  in  jurisdictions  where  the  food 
stamp  program  is  in  operation. 

Section  205(b)  provides  that,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  203A  of  the 
Act  (relating  to  payment  by  the  Secretary 
using  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
of  the  costs  of  initial  processing  and  packag- 
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ing  of  commodities  to  be  distributed  under 
the  program),  none  of  the  commodities  dis- 
tributed under  the  Act  shall  be  sold  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of  in  commercial  channels 
in  any  form. 

COMMODITIES  NOT  INCOME 

Section  206  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  commodities 
distributed  under  the  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered income  or  resources  for  any  pur- 
poses under  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law. 

PROGRAM  SATECUARDS 

Section  207(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  obtain  such  assurances  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  that  any  eligible  recip- 
ient agency  receiving  commodities  under 
the  Act  will  provide  such  commodities  to 
persons  served  by  the  recipient  agency  and 
will  not  diminish  its  normal  expenditures 
for  food  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of  such 
commodities.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
obtain  such  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  that  commodities  made 
available  under  the  amendment  will  not  dis- 
place commercial  sales  of  such  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof. 

Section  207(b)  provides  that  commodities 
provided  under  the  Act  shall  be  distributed 
only  in  quantities  that  can  be  consumed 
without  waste.  No  eligible  recipient  agency 
may  receive  commodities  under  the  Act  in 
excess  of  anticipated  usaige,  based  on  inven- 
tory records  and  controls,  or  in  excess  of  its 
ability  to  accept  and  store  such  commod- 
ities. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  POOD  STAMP  ACT  OP  1977 

Section  208  provides  that  section  4(b)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  commodity  distribution  program 
authorized  under  the  Act.  Section  4(b)  pro- 
hibits, with  certain  exceptions,  the  distribu- 
tion of  federally  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds in  Jurisdictiorvs  where  the  food  stamp 
program  is  in  operation. 

COST  REIMBURSEMENT  UMITATION 

Section  209  of  the  Act  amends  section 
5<a)<2)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  to  provide  that,  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  the  reimburse- 
ment of  8ulministrative  costs  incurred  by 
State  and  local  agencies  in  the  operation  of 
the  commodity  supplemental  fcKxl  program 
shall  be  no  more  than  15  percent  of  the  sum 
of  (A)  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
commodity  supplemental  food  program  and 
(B)  the  value  of  the  additional  commodities 
donated  by  the  Secretary  to  State  or  local 
agencies  for  use  in  such  program  which  are 
provided  without  charge  against  funds  ap- 
propriated for  such  program  and  are  includ- 
ed in  food  packages  distributed  to  program 
participants.  Previously,  the  reimbursement 
limit  was  set  at  no  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  provision 
of  commodities  to  State  agencies. 

REGtlLATIONS 

Section  210(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
issue  regulations  to  implement  the  Act 
within  30  days. 

Section  210(b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
minimize  the  regulatory,  recordkeeping  and 
paperwork  requirements  imposed  on  eligible 
recipient  agencies. 

Section  210(c)  requires  that  no  later  than 
October  1,  1983,  the  Secretary  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  an  estimate  of  the 
types  and  quantities  of  commodities  he  an- 
ticipates are  likely  to  be  available  during 
the  first  twelve  months  of  the  program  and 
that  prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1985,  he  publish  an  estimate  of  the  types 


and  quantities  he  anticipates  are  likely  to  be 
available  during  the  second  twelve  months 
of  the  program.  The  section  specifies  that 
the  actual  types  and  quantities  of  commod- 
ities made  available  may  differ  from  the 
Secretary's  estimates. 

FINALITY  OP  DETERMINATIONS 

Section  211  provides  that  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  donation 
or  amount  of  donation,  when  officially  de- 
termined in  conformity  with  applicable  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  and  not  reviewable 
by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

PROGRAM  TERMINATION 

Section  212  provides  that  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  terminate  on  September  30, 
1985  except  for  section  Sec.  207  which  speci- 
fies penalities  for  misuse  of  commodities. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION 

Section  4(c)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
inserting  •Temporary"  before  "Emergency 
Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  am  pleased  to  cooperate  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Senator  Dole,  in  expediting 
Senate  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Obviously,  the  Senate  has  already 
adopted  this  general  approach  previ- 
ously, during  the  consideration  of  the 
so-called  jobs  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  introducing  this 
legislation,  and  shepherding  it 
through  the  committee  process.  He 
has  held  hearings  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding foUowup  hearings  very  recent- 
ly. He  has  a  concern  that  the  program 
work  well. 

I  believe  he  shares  my  concern  that 
this  is  a  temporary  answer  to  a  tempo- 
rary situation.  We  simply  caruiot  es- 
tablish a  permanent  program— neither 
because  of  the  costs  to  the  taxpayers 
nor  because  of  the  implications  for 
dampened  farm  prices  that  such  an 
action  would  imply. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  17,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  is  incorporated  into  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  is  really  a  repeating 
of  the  earlier  Senate  action.  The 
Senate  amendment  to  the  jobs  bill 
provided  for  commodity  distribution  in 
both  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  How- 
ever. House  Appropriation  Committee 
conferees  limited  the  provisions  to 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  action  will  there- 
fore restore  the  previous  Senate  posi- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984  and  add  fiscal 
year  1935. 

Under  the  amendment,  $50  million  is 
authorized  to  provide  administrative 
funding  to  assist  in  commodity  distri- 
bution for  States  and  various  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  designated  by 
State  agencies,  or  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 


The  amendment  includes  the  provi- 
sion recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  during  jobs  bill  con- 
sideration to  specify  that  organiza- 
tions that  provide  food  assistance  to 
low-income  and  unemployed  persons- 
such  as  food  banks,  soup  kitchens,  and 
church  related,  and  other  private  ini- 
tiatives to  help  the  poor- would  re- 
ceive priority  in  receiving  the  surplus 
conunodities.  A  specified  amount  of  20 
percent  of  appropriated  funds  is  set 
aside  to  assist  such  organizations  with 
local  distribution  costs.  However,  in  no 
event  may  such  reimbursements 
exceed  actual  costs;  nor  may  they 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
conunodities. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  are  to 
be  available  to  pay  for  the  State  costs 
in  distributing  the  commodities.  He  is 
required,  however,  to  provide  funding 
only  for  the  emergency  relief  outlets 
cited  above,  although  the  commodities 
themselves  will  be  available  to  all  eligi- 
ble organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  a  fair,  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. I  did  not  support  some  of  the 
provisions  included  in  this  consolidat- 
ed approach  when  the  Agriculture 
Committee  considered  this  legislation. 
Standing  on  their  own.  I  would  oppose 
some  of  them.  However,  the  amend- 
ment, as  a  whole,  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach. It  will  complement  the  efforts 
initiated  by  F»resident  Reagan  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  John  Brock. 

I  supported  the  use  of  these  surplus- 
es for  foreign  humanitarian  purposes, 
and  I  think  this  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  fine  domestic  program  to  dis- 
tribute these  temporary  surpluses. 

I  would  emphasize  that  all  these  do- 
nations are  temporary.  We  must 
strengthen  American  agriculture  and 
simultaneously  encourage  exports  of 
farm  products  not  sold  in  domestic 
markets. 

I  believe  the  amendment's  focus  is 
appropriate  with  its  emphasis  on  as- 
sistance to  organizations  serving  the 
poor.  I  have  been  impressed  and  grati- 
fied by  the  efforts  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  volunteered  to  assist 
their  fellow  citizens,  disadvantaged  by 
temporary  economic  conditions.  These 
efforts  should  be  encouraged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  Senate 
Report  98-21  to  accompany  S.  17  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
outline  the  background  and  explana- 
tion of  the  new  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  to  be  established. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

BACKGROnNO 

Commodities  available.— Although  com- 
modities used  in  various  commodity  dona- 
tion programs  are  popularly  spoken  of  as 
one  broad  category,  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  commodities  which  are  distributed 
by   the    U.S.    Department   of    Agriculture. 


These   types  of  commodities   are   acquired 
and  donated  under  different  authorities. 

The  first  category  of  commodities  are 
those  which  are  acquired  under  the  price 
support  programs  of  the  Department.  These 
are  the  commodities  affected  by  S.  17,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  uses  two  principal  methods  of 
supporting  farm  prices:  (1)  nonrecourse 
loans  to  farmers  and  (2)  Government  pur- 
chases of  commodities.  In  the  case  of  nonre- 
course loans,  price-supported  commodities 
are  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  when  a  farmer  forfeits  the 
crop  used  as  collateral  for  the  loan  (general- 
ly when  market  prices  are  below  the  amount 
of  the  loan  plus  accrued  interest). 


The  following  are  commodities  which  are 
•■price  supported'"  through  nonrecourse 
loans  and  which  may  be  acquired  by  the 
CCC:  wheat,  rice,  barley,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, oats,  rye,  soybeans,  honey,  upland 
and  extra  long  staple  cotton,  peanuts,  tobac- 
co, and  sugar.  (Only  price-supported  com- 
modities which  can  be  used  for  food  use  are 
covered  by  S.  17.)  Section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  authorizes  donation  of 
price-support  commodities  acquired  by  the 
CCC. 

The  second  method  of  supporting  com- 
modity prices— through  direct  Government 
purchases  in  the  market— is  used  primarily 
to  support  the  price  of  milk. 


In  recent  years,  actual  CCC  acquisitions  of 
price-supported  commodities  have  been  pri- 
marily dairy  products.  Approximately  67 
percent  of  the  $5  bUlion  value  of  CCC  stocks 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1983  were 
dairy  products.  Rice,  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, soybeans,  honey,  and  some  nonfood 
commodities  (e.g.,  cotton)  comprised  the  re- 
maining existing  stocks  held  by  the  CCC.  A 
substantial  portion  of  price-supported  com- 
modities, especially  com  and  wheat,  are 
held  in  farmer-held  reserves  and  are  not 
available  to  the  CCC  for  donation. 

The  following  table  outlines  commodities 
(currently  committed  and  uncommitted) 
held  by  CCC  for  the  week  ending  February 
25.  1983: 


CCC  COMMODITY  INVENTORY  ACTIVITY '  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  25, 1983 
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The  second  category  of  commodities  do-  billion   in   cash   assistance   to   the   various  surplus  removal  of  price-support  operations, 

nated  by  the  Department  are  perishable  ag-  child  nutrition  programs.  Approximately    $180    million    in    regularly 

ricultural  commodities.  The  commodities  in  (Note:  Section  8  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  programmed  commodities  were  provided  to 

this  category  are  primarily  meat,  poultry.  Act  of  1966  also  specifically  authorizes  do-  these  outlets  m  fiscal  year  1982    mcludmg 

fruits    and  vegetables    Under  section  32  of  nation  of  commodities  to  schools.  Section  certain  dairy  donations  to  charitable  institu- 

tht  Art  nf  Aiieust  24  1935  the  Secretary  of  14(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  per-  tions  not  charged  to  appropnations. 

A/rinnUnra^^f^emitted  to  purThLTper  mits  the  use  of  section  32  and  CCC  funds  to  The  commodities  provided  to  these  regu- 

^r«MP  nnmmLkl^io  remov^surp^^^^  purchase  commodities  for  the  school  lunch  lar  outleU  are  a  mixture  of  section  32  com- 

ishable  commodities  to  remove  surpluses  oi  ^  modities  described  earlier  and  those  price- 

those  commodities  in  the  markets_T^^^^^  '^  In    addition,    section    311    of   the    Older  supported    commodities    acquired    by    the 

commodities     are     «"^«'"^""f.  ^^^"'If  *^^  Americans  Act  of  1965  requires  that  a  mini-  Commodity    Credit    Corporation.    In    fiscal 

under  section  32  and  other  authorities,  to  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  commodity  support  (or,  cash  year  1982,  some  80  percent  of  the  mandated 

schools  for  use  in  the  national  school  lun^  ^  ^.^^  ^^  commodities)  be  provided  to  elder-  commodities  to  schools  and  those  provided 

program  and  to  certain  other  regular  De-  nutrition    projects   assisted    under   that  to  the  outlets  described  above— $400  million 

partment  of  Agriculture  feeding  programs.  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j.  ^ggj    ^^e  support  level  of  the  $500  million  total— was  made  up  of 

These  commodities  are  often  described  as  ^^'  gj  ^  cents  per  meal  served,  and  Federal  section  32  commodities  while  the  remainder 

"section  32  commodities'"  or  "surplus  remov-  j^gsistance  of  this  type  totaled  approximate-  was  composed  of  price-supported  commod- 

al'"  commodities,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  jy  jg^  million,  with  the  majority  ($85  mil-  ities,  such  as  dairy  products,  (wheat)  flour, 

provisions  of  S.  17,  as  reported,  although  it  jj^j^j  ^ij^jg  up  of  cash  in  lieu  of  commod-  peanut  butter,  rice,  and  soybean  oil,  made 

is  intended  that  the  existing  policy  of  pur-  j^^j^g  avaUable  under  section  416  of  the  agricul- 

chasing    and    donating    specific    surpluses  Regular    commodity    support    for    other  tural  Act  of  1949. 

under  section  32  authority  will  continue.  types  of  outlets  is  authorized  by  section  4  of  Commodities   furnished   under   these  au- 

The   existing   system.— Commodity   dona-  ^j^^  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  thorities  are  usually  referred  to  as  mandat- 

tions  for  two  types  of  outlets  are  mandated  y^^t  of  1973.  Under  this  authority,  the  De-  ed  or  entitlement  commodities,  particularly 

by  law.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (sec-  partment  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  using  with  reference  to  the  commodities  provided 

tion  6)  requires  that  a  minimum  level  of  direct  appropriations,  to  purchase  commcxl-  for  the  child  nutrition  programs,  such  as 

commodities  (or,  in  some  limited  instances,  ines  to  maintain  traditional  levels  of  com-  the  national  school  lunch  program, 

cash  in  lieu  of  commodities)  be  provided  to  modity  support  for  Indians,  commodity  sup-  In  addition  to  the  authorities  requiring 

child    nutrition    programs.    In    fiscal    year  piemental  food  programs  (serving  women,  commodity  donations,  the  Secretary  has  dis- 

1982,  the  minimum  mandated  level  of  com-  infants,  children,  and  the  elderly),  charita-  cretionary   authority   to   donate   what  are 

modity  support  for  school  lunch  and  child  ble  institutions,  summer  camps  for  chUdren,  termed    "bonus  commodities".  These  bonus 

care  food  programs  was  11  cenU  per  meal  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  commodities  may  consist  of  both  section  32 

served    Total   Federal   commodity   support  and  disaster  areas.  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  commodities  or  those  acquired  by  the  CCC 

amounted  to  approximately  $440  million  in  August  24,  1935,  and  section  416  of  the  Agri-  through  its  price-support  activities, 

fiscal   year    1982   (including   approximately  cultural  Act  of   1949  supplement  this  au-  HistorlcaUy,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

$30  million  in  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities),  thority  by  authorizing  donations  to  these  has  chosen  to  donate  bonus  commodities  to 

This  was  in  addition  to  approximately  $2.8  outlets   of   commodities   acquired   through  the  same  types  of  outlets  or  organizations 
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that  receive  commodities  under  the  mandat- 
ed programs  (i.e..  schools  and  elderly  nutri- 
tion projects)  and  those  described  as  section 
4  outlets— Indian  tribes,  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program,  summer  camps  for 
children,  disaster  areas,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  As  noted  earlier, 
most  mandated  commodities  are  furnished 
from  section  32  commodities.  Most  bonus 
commodities  are  furnished  from  price-sup- 
ported commodities. 

Section  1114  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981  provides  additional  authority  to 
donate  CCC-acquired  commodities  to  child 
and  elderly  nutrition  programs  and  to  a  new 
category  of  outlet:  food  banks  serving  needy 
persons. 

Section  1335  (a)  of  the  same  Act  amends 
section  5  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  pilot  projects  to  distrib- 
ute food  commodities  to  low-income  elderly 
persons  via  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program. 

Finally,  section  116  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  amended 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
to  allow  the  Secretary  to  donate  CCC-held 
dairy  products  for  aid  to  needy  persons 
without  regard  to  the  type  of  outlet. 

During  fiscal  year  1982.  bonus  commodity 
donations  in  excess  of  regularly  pro- 
grammed or  mandated  levels  of  support  to- 
taled about  WOO  million  in  value— over  500 
million  pounds  of  commodities.  Approxi- 
mately $300  million  in  bonus  commodities 
(primarily  section  416  commodities)  were 
donated  to  regularly  supported  types  of  out- 
lets schools,  elderly  nutrition  projects,  etc. 
An  additional  $500  million  in  CCC-held 
dairy  products  (primarily  cheese  and  butter) 
were  donated  to  food  banks,  soup  kitchens, 
and  other  outlets  serving  needy  persons. 

(Note:  Section  769  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  use  CCC  funds  to  purchase  sufficient 
supplies  of  dairy  products  for  schools  and 
certain  other  organizations  when  there  are 
no  surplus  CCC  dairy  stocks.  However  be- 
cause of  large  surpluses  of  CCC  dairy  stocks 
In  recent  years,  the  authority  is  not  being 
used.) 

The  donation  of  bonus  CCC  commodities, 
whether  to  regular  outlets  or  to  new  special 
outlets  such  as  food  banks,  is,  as  a  practical 
matter,  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Release  of  commodities  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
section  416  authority  depends  on  the  Secre- 
tary's judgment  as  to  the  potential  for 
waste  if  they  are  not  disposed  of  in  normal 
channels  or  sold  abroad,  the  possibility  of 
displacing  normal  food  purchases,  and  the 
effect  this  would  have  on  the  need  for  fur- 
ther price  support  acquisitions.  Release  of 
coDunodities  held  by  the  CCC  under  section 
1114  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981  is  required,  but  only  for  those  CCC 
stocks  of  commodities  that  are.  in  the  Secre- 
tary's judgment,  not  likely  to  be  sold  or  oth- 
erwise used  in  programs  of  commodity  sale 
or  distribution. 

In  effect,  the  Secretary  has  much  discre- 
tion over  when  bonus  commodities  are  do- 
nated, and  the  types  and  amounts  to  be  do- 
nated, under  the  various  provisions  of 
present  law. 

In  addition,  discretionary  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  pay  for  processing,  packag- 
ing, storing,  and  transporting  bonus  com- 
modities is  provided  in  the  various  authoriz- 
ing laws.  The  Secretary  has  discretion  over 
how  much  money  will  be  spent  for  these 
purposes  and  typically  pays  for  Initial  proc- 


essing (e.g.,  wheat  to  flour),  packaging  (into 
usable  sizes  appropriate  to  the  outlet),  and 
storing  and  transporting  to  State-designated 
receiving  points.  The  Secretary  does  not 
usually  pay  for  end-product  processing  and 
packaging  (e.g.,  flour  to  bread)  or  the  stor- 
age and  transportation  costs  within  a  State, 
unless  large  volumes  of  commodities  are 
going  to  a  particular  final  destination. 

The  Secretary's  discretion  to  specify  the 
types  of  outlets  that  may  receive  various 
bonus  CCC  commodities  is  controlled  by  leg- 
islation. Under  the  various  laws  authorizing 
commodity  donations,  CCC  commodities  of 
all  types  can.  in  effect,  go  to  any  type  of 
outlet,  regardless  of  whether  the  outlet  is  a 
meal-service  program  (e.g.,  schools,  elderly 
nutrition  projects,  soup  kitchens)  or  an 
outlet  distributing  looA  (not  meals)  directly 
to  needy  persons.  However,  section  4(b)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  has  the  effect 
of  dictating  which  outlets  can  get  which 
commodities. 

Section  4(b)  prohibits  the  direct  distribu- 
tion of  CCC  commodities  (as  opposed  to  the 
Institutional  provision  of  conunodity -sup- 
ported meals)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp 
program  is  in  operation— i.e.,  virtually  ev- 
erywhere In  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions. The  prohibition  has  been  waived 
by  legislation  only  for  (1)  Indian  reserva- 
tions: (2)  disaster  relief  projects;  (3)  com- 
modity supplemental  food  programs:  (4) 
food  banks:  and  (5)  dairy  product  distribu- 
tion. 

Recent  efforts.— The  special  dairy  product 
distribution  program  was  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  December  22,  1981,  to 
reduce  surplus,  inventories  of  cheese  and 
butter  in  CCC  storage.  Under  that  program, 
cheese  and  butter  are  donated  to  needy  per- 
sons through  food  banks  and  other  outlets. 
State  distribution  agencies  for  the  program 
determine  the  eligibility  of  the  agencies  car- 
rying out  the  distribution  and  also  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  persons  receiving  the 
foods. 

The  Initial  allocation  of  cheese  for  the 
program  was  30  million  pounds.  This 
amount  was  increased  by  70  million  pounds 
on  March  9,  1982,  and  by  another  120  mil- 
lion pounds  on  June  15.  1982.  for  a  total  of 
220  million  pounds  in  calendar  year  1982.  In 
addition.  50  million  pounds  of  butter  was 
authorized  for  similar  distribution  on  July 
23.  1982. 

The  special  dairy  product  distribution  pro- 
gram has  been  extended  through  calendar 
year  1983.  The  amount  of  cheese  authorized 
for  distribution  in  the  program  has  been  in- 
creased to  500  million  pounds  and  the 
amount  of  butter  authorized  for  distribu- 
tion has  been  increased  to  125  million 
pounds. 

Through  January  28.  1983.  183.3  million 
pounds  of  cheese— valued  at  $248  million- 
had  been  distributed  since  the  program 
began.  Another  101  million  pounds  has  been 
ordered  for  distribution.  Orders  for  distribu- 
tion and  actual  deliveries  account  for  57  per- 
cent of  the  total  cheese— 500  million  pounds 
included  in  the  announced  distribution. 

Again,  through  January  28,  1983.  some 
24.4  million  pounds  of  butter  had  been  dis- 
tributed, valued  at  $39  million:  an  additional 
56.9  million  pounds  had  been  ordered  for 
distribution.  Orders  and  deliveries  account 
for  65  percent  of  the  total  reserved  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Three  States— Washington,  Minnesota, 
and  Florida— have  been  participating  in  the 
nonfat  dry  milk  distribution  pilot  program. 
Recently,  distribution  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude Wayne  County  (Detroit),  Michigan. 


The  Secretary  has  been  analyzing  data  col- 
lected from  the  pilot  areas  to  determine 
what  effects  the  distribution  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  may  have  on  local  milk  markets. 

It  is  these  kinds  of  efforts  that  the  Com- 
mittee Intends  S  17  to  expand. 

PURPOSE  AlfD  ITEED 

Need  to  expand  domestic  commodity 
dittribtition 

The  purpose  for  this  legislation  is  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  program  to  increase  the 
amount  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  that  are  distrib- 
uted for  domestic  nutrition  purposes,  par- 
ticularly to  emergency  relief  organizations 
providing  Eissistance  to  needy  persons. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  program  is  to  use 
existing  surpluses  as  supplemental  food  as- 
sistance for  needy  persons  during  the  cur- 
rent economically  distressed  period  and  for 
other  nutrition  programs  historically  assist- 
ed through  commodity  donations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  empha- 
sizes that  this  is  a  temporary  program  to 
utilize  only  those  commodities  that  are  In 
temporary  surplus.  It  should  not  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage the  acquisition  of  surpluses  that 
will  dampen  farm  prices  or  to  establish  an 
expectation  that  such  surpluses  will  t>e 
available  in  future  years  for  distribution  to 
organizations,  though  worthwhile,  that  are 
defiiied  as  eligible  recipient  agencies  under 
the  bill.  During  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 
the  program  is  meant  to  supplement  the 
other  feeding  and  nutrition  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  are  to  remain  the  primary  means  of 
permanent  Federal  support  for  nutrition. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  build  upon  ex- 
isting, discretionary  authority  which  the 
Secretary  has  been  exercising  in  attempting 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  commodities  held 
by  the  CCC. 

The  Conunittee  conunends  the  voluntary 
and  local  public  commitment  that  has  been 
so  important  to  the  success  of  the  special 
dairy  product  distribution  program,  and 
wants  to  provide  for  further  expansion  of 
these  efforts  with  existing  surplus  commod- 
ities. Including  dairy. 

Requirement  for  increased  commodity 
donations 

Concerns  about  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's existing  discretionary  authority  to  re- 
lease CCC  bonus  commodities  have  centered 
around  the  contention  that  more  and  differ- 
ent commodities  could  be  made  available 
and  distributed,  especially  to  organizations 
and  agencies  serving  the  needy. 

As  noted  earlier,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1983  were  dairy  products- 
cheese,  butter,  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

S.  17.  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  out- 
lines a  priority  system  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  use  in  determining 
whether  stocks  of  a  particular  commodity 
are  in  excess  of  quantities  needed  during 
the  fiscal  year,  and  therefore  are  required 
to  be  made  available  for  purposes  of  domes- 
tic commodity  distribution. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  is  to  assess 
the  domestic  obligations  that  are  likely  to 
be  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  that  will 
require  use  of  CCC  held  commodities. 

On  January  11,  1983.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture announced  a  payment-in-kind 
(PIK)  land  diversion  program  for  the  1983 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  cotton, 
and  rice.  Under  the  program,  a  farmer  who 
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takes  additional  acres  out  of  production 
over  and  above  those  which  he  agrees  to 
take  out  under  existing  programs  will  re- 
ceive, as  payment,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
commodity  he  would  be  expected  to  have 
grown  on  those  PIK  acres.  Commodities  for 
the  PIK  program  will  come  from  farmer- 
owned  reserve,  regular  loan,  or  CCC-owned 
stocks. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary  take 
Into  account  a  PIK  land  diversion  program 
before  determining  what  commodities  are  in 
surplus. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  is  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  likely  requirements  of  existing 
commodity  distribution  programs,  such  as 
those  outlined  in  the  background  portion  of 
this  report. 

Further,  the  Secretary  is  to  assess  the 
international  market  development  commit- 
ments that  may  require  the  use  of  CCC-held 
commodities.  For  instance,  the  Secretary  re- 
cently announced  the  sale  of  1  million  tons 
of  wheat  flour  to  Egypt.  The  sale  arrange- 
ment Involves  the  use  of  approximately  36 
million  bushels  of  CCC-owned  wheat  to 
reduce  the  effective  price  of  the  flour.  The 
committee  marked  up  several  bills  on  March 
2  and  3  which  contained  export  payment-ln- 
kind  provisions.  These  are  the  types  of 
market  development  uses  of  commodities 
which  would  be  encompassed  in  the  Secre- 
tary's assessment. 

The  Secretary  is  to  assess  the  internation- 
al food  aid  commitments  requiring  CCC- 
held  commodities.  These  would  Include  com- 
mitments under  P.L.  480. 

Those  commodities  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  needed  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  and  commitments  discussed 
above  would  be  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  distribution  »inder  the  provisions  of 
S.  17.  The  Committee  expects  that  S.  17  will 
restilt  in  an  expansion  of  the  types  and 
amounts  of  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  that  are  donated 
for  domestic  distribution. 

S.  17  also  permits  the  Secretary  to  process 
and  distribute  up  to  500,000  tons  of  wheat 
from  the  food  security  wheat  reserve  if  the 
CCC  is  unable  to  provide  other  wheat  stocks 
for  use  for  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram esUblished  by  the  blU.  The  food  secu- 
rity wheat  reserve  currently  contains  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  which  may  be  used  for 
international  humanitarian  purposes. 

If  the  Secretary  does  use  wheat  from  the 
food  security  wheat  reserve,  the  reserve 
must  be  replenished  before  October  1,  1984. 
The  reserve  may  be  replenished  through 
designation  of  stocks  of  wheat  acquired  by 
the  CCC  or  through  purchase.  However,  If 
purchasing  of  wheat  Is  the  method  used  to 
replenish  the  reserve,  use  of  funds  for  such 
purposes  must  be  authorized  In  appropria- 
tions acts. 

Eligible  recipient  agencies 

S.  17,  as  amended,  provides  that  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations  may  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  available  surplus  commodities  If 
such  organizations  administer— 

( 1 )  Activities  and  projects  providing  nutri- 
tion assistance  to  relieve  situations  of  emer- 
gency and  distress  through  the  provision  of 
food  to  needy  persons,  including  low-income 
and  unemployed  persons; 

(2)  School  lunch  programs,  summer  camps 
for  children,  and  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams providing  food  service: 

(3)  Nutrition  projects  operating  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  including  con- 
gregate nutrition  sites  and  providers  of 
home  delivered  meals: 


(4)  Activities  and  projects  that  are  sup- 
ported under  section  4  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protectln  Act  of  1973  (these 
Include  the  commodity  supplemental  food 
program  as  well  as  commodity  distribution 
for  the  U.S.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  Indians): 

(5)  Activities  of  charitable  institutions.  In- 
cluding hospitals  and  retirement  homes,  to 
the  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served;  or 

(6)  Disaster  relief  programs. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  criteria  out- 
lined above,  the  organizations  or  agencies 
must  be  designated  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  or  by  the  Secretary,  and  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  participation  In 
the  commodity  distribution  program  estab- 
lished in  the  bill.  The  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish such  approval  criteria  as  he  deems  rele- 
vant for  administration  of  the  program. 
Designation  or  approval  may  be  withdrawn 
from  any  agency  which  fails  to  meet,  or 
fails  to  maintain,  the  established  criteria. 

Priority  consideration  in  the  distribution 
of  commodities  under  the  bill  is  to  be  given 
to  organizations  that  administer  activities 
and  projects  providing  nutrition  assistance 
to  relieve  situations  of  emergency  and  dis- 
tress through  the  provision  of  food  to  needy 
persons,  including  low-Income  and  unem- 
ployed persons.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  requiring  State  agencies  that  coordinate 
commodity  requests  to  give  priority  consid- 
eration to  such  organizations.  Such  organi- 
zations include  nonprofit  food  banks,  soup 
kitchens  and  churches  and  other  private  ini- 
tiatives that  serve  needy  persons. 

As  noted  earlier,  there  Is  an  extensive  food 
distribution  system  already  In  place  for  the 
distribution  of  commodities  authorized  by 
other  statutes.  It  is  intended  that  existing 
State  food  distribution  systems  be  used  to 
the  extent  they  can  be  used  efficiently, 
rather  than  setting  up  a  separate  system  for 
the  additional  commodities  provided  and 
distributed  under  the  bill. 

Generally,  the  commodities  will  be  fur- 
nished to  State  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  other  appropriate  State  official 
for  distribution  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies. However,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
the  commodities  directly  to  the  recipient 
agencies.  .  .  . 

PEDERAL  COSTS 

Commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  In  excess  of  other  needs  desig- 
nated In  the  bill,  and  thus  eligible  for  distri- 
bution under  the  bill,  are  typically  In  a  form 
suiUble  for  bulk  storage.  Some  commodities 
are  stored  in  the  form  the  farmer  produces 
them— that  is,  unprocessed  grains.  Dairy 
products  are  delivered  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  forms  suitable  for 
bulk  storage— e.g.,  cans  of  butter,  40  pound 
wheels  of  hard  cheddar  cheese,  and  10 
pound  bags  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  These  com- 
modities cannot  be  distributed  for  domestic 
consumption  without  some  degree  of  proc- 
essing or  packaging. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  costs  of  processing  or  packaging 
dairy  products,  the  major  bonus  commodity 
donated  up  to  this  point,  into  fonns  suitable 
for  donation  have  averaged  about  12.5  cents 
per  pound.  Some  examples  of  the  processing 
of  dairy  products  include  the  processing  and 
packaging  of  cheddar  cheese  into  smaller 
packages  of  processed  cheese,  and  the  proc- 
essing and  packaging  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
into  smaller  packages  of  instantized  nonfat 
dry  milk  which  can  be  mixed  with  water  for 
Immediate  use. 


In  existing  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams, the  E>epartment  has  usually  given 
away  the  commodity  in  processed  form. 
However,  this  has  not  always  been  the  case, 
and  the  Department  has  not  been  required 
to  process  the  commodity  before  giving  it 
away.  S.  17,  as  reported,  requires  that  the 
Department  provide  the  commodities  which 
are  to  be  given  away  in  forms  suitable  for 
institutional  or  home  food  use  and  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  pr<x;essing.  To  the  extent 
that  the  commodities  are  to  be  used  by  in- 
stitutions, such  as  schools,  the  commodities 
shall  be  furnished  in  forms  suitable  for  in- 
stitutional use.  At  the  option  of  those  orga- 
nizations that  provide  food  assistance  to 
needy  persons,  including  low-Income  and  un- 
employed persons,  the  Department  will  be 
required  to  process  or  package  such  com- 
modities into  units  suitable  for  home  use. 
The  Department  will  also  pay  these  pr<x;ess- 
Ing  or  packaging  costs.  The  following  table 
outlines  recent  costs  of  CCC  commodities. 

FEDERAUY  SUPPORTED  COMMODITIES  AND  ASSOCIATED 
PROCESSING  COSTS 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  to  pay 
the  costs  of  transporting  the  commodities  to 
State-designated  distribution  points  for  sub- 
sequent distribution  to  eligible  recipient 
agencies.  The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  estimates  that 
under  the  current  commodity  distribution 
programs  the  Department  spends  about  5 
cents  for  the  transportation  of  each  pound 
of  CCC  commodities  which  is  delivered  to 
the  States.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  E>epartment.  storage 
costs  amount  to  approximately  .7  cents  per 
pound  per  year. 

Under  existing  commodity  distribution 
programs,  including  the  special  dairy  distri- 
bution and  section  416  commodity  donations 
to  schools,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
typically  ships  surplus  food  commodities  to 
central  distribution  points  in  States  at  no 
cost  to  the  States.  Under  S.  17,  this  proce- 
dure would  continue.  State  distributing 
agencies  which  have  been  designated  by  the 
State  Governor,  the  State  legislature,  or  by 
proper  Federal  authorities,  and  approved  by 
the  Department,  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Department  whereby  they  arrange  for 
further  storage,  transportation,  and  distri- 
bution to  the  eligible  recipient  agencies 
within  the  States.  These  further  costs  are 
generally  borne  by  the  States  or  the  recipi- 
ent agencies. 

S.  17,  as  Introduced  would  have  estab- 
lished a  formula  for  providing  Federal  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  distribution  within  the 
States.  During  mark-up  of  the  bill.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng,  rep- 
resenting the  Administration,  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  the  suggestions  that  the  Department 
be  required  to  assume  these  costs.  He  point- 
ed out  that  States  and  volunteer  organiza- 
tions have  responded  well  to  the  special 
dairy  product  distribution  program.  In 
which  they  bore  the  costs  of  distribution 
within  the  States.  Several  Committee  mem- 
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bers  expressed  concern  that  addition&l  bu- 
reaucracy would  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Federal  funding  for  local  distribu- 
tion costs.  They  also  Indicated  that  local 
agencies,  including  volunteer  agencies,  were 
doing  a  commendable  job  which  should  be 
encouraged  and  continued. 

Secretary  Lyng  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment pays  for  the  commodity  provided, 
the  initial  processing,  and  the  transporta- 
tion to  the  States,  and  he  stated  further 
that  this  should  be  a  sufficient  Federal  con- 
tribution. Secretary  Lyng  noted  that,  in  the 
special  dairy  product  distribution,  it  is  the 
Department's  current  practice  to  deliver 
without  charge,  a  full  trucUoad  of  cheese, 
which  is  comprised  of  36.000  pounds,  to  indi- 
vidual recipient  agencies  that  can  handle 
that  quantity.  He  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment 'probably  would  deliver  18.000  or 
12.000  pounds"  to  such  individual  agencies. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  Federal  assump- 
tion of  the  costs  for  distribution  within  the 
States  would  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  pay  for  processing  of  the  com- 
modities made  available  under  the  bill.  Sev- 
eral Senators  stated  that  the  $100  milUon 
should  be  used,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, to  pay  for  processing  and  distributing 
commodities  to  the  States,  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  amount  of  commodities  which 
could  be  made  available  for  distribution  .  . 
The  Secretary  may  use  funds  to  pay  the 
costs  associated  with  transporting  large 
quantities  of  commodities  to  individual  par- 
ticipating agencies  or  organizations,  as  he 
does  in  other  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams. Additionally,  the  Secretary  may.  in 
his  discretion,  use  .  .  .  funds  not  needed  for 
Federal  costs  or  that  he  determines  appro- 
priate ...  to  make  payments  to  States  and 
eligible  recipient  agencies  for  storage  and 
distribution  expenses  incurred  within  the 
SUtes. 

CThe  following  description  was  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Committee  report  on  S.  17.  but  re- 
flects the  content  of  the  amendment: 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  1718  incorporates 
a  concept  included  in  the  Appropriations 
bill,  but  not  by  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
which  would  set  aside  $10  million  specifical- 
ly for  local  distribution  costs  of  nonprofit 
organizations  that  serve  low  income  and  un- 
employed individuals.  This  would  provide 
funding  for  such  worthwhile  volunteer  orga- 
nizations as  food  banks,  soup  kitchens,  and 
other  church  and  private  initiatives  to  assist 
in  feeding  low  income  individuals. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  five 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  re- 
ceived by  such  organizations  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  provision  should  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  and  sufficient  flexibility  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  pay  some  of  the  dis- 
tribution costs  incurred  by  these  agencies.] 
suBSTiTtrnoN  or  displacement  impact 
An  important  purpose  of  S.  17.  In  addition 
to  providing  food  to  needy  persons,  is  to 
assist  in  reducing  Government  stocks  of 
price-supported  commodities  by  distributing 
such  commodities  to  outlets,  and  ultimately 
to  individuals,  who  would  not  otherwise  pur- 
chase them.  Several  safeguards  have  l)een 
included  in  the  bill  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  meets  this  ob- 
jective, rather  than  resulting  In  the  dis- 
placement of  food  which  would  otherwise  be 
purchased.  If  displacement  or  substitution 
occurs,  there  will  be  no  net  reduction  in 
Government  held  stocks. 

For  example,  if  a  recipient  agency  or  indi- 
vidual recipient  that  currently  purchases 
$40  worth  of  a  commodity  per  month  were 


provided  the  same  amount  of  the  commodi- 
ty, and  this  is  the  only  amount  of  the  com- 
modity that  is  desired,  the  program  merely 
supplants  normal  market  purchases  of  the 
commodity.  Because  the  CCC  stands  ready 
to  buy  future  dairy  surpluses  or  to  acquire 
other  commodities  through  price-support 
activities,  the  Government  may  simply  give 
away  commodities  with  one  hand  and  be 
forced  to  purchase  or  acquire  additional 
stocks  with  the  other. 

The  impact  on  agriculture  of  donating 
surplus  commodities  to  needy  households 
and  organizations  depends  upon  (1)  whether 
donated  commodities  displace  commodity 
purchases  by  the  intended  recipients  or  (2) 
whether  the  donated  commodities  increase 
the  food  consumption  of  recipient  house- 
holds and  organizations. 

Displacement  of  commercial  sales  of  com- 
modities distributed  under  S.  17  is  a  concern 
of  the  Committee.  The  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  obtain  such  assurances  as  he 
deems  necessary  that  recipient  agencies  will 
not  diminish  their  normal  expenditures  for 
food  by  reason  of  the  commodity  donations 
made  under  the  bill.  The  Secretary  is  also  to 
obtain  such  assurances  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary that  commodity  donations  (to  organiza- 
tions or  through  organizations  to  individ- 
uals) will  not  displace  commercial  sales  of 
such  commodities  or  the  products  thereof. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  bill  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  pay  for  processing  the  com- 
modities into  a  form  suitable  for  institution- 
al or  home  food  use,  the  Secretary  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  for  such  processing  "in 
kind  "—that  is,  through  payment  in  com- 
modities to  the  processors.  However,  in  so 
doing,  the  Secretary  is  to  ensure  that  such 
payments-in-kind  will  not  displace  commer- 
cial sales  of  such  commodities.  The  Commit- 
tee accepted  assurances  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  it  would  continue 
to  move  cautiously  in  providing  paymentin- 
kind  to  commodity  processors. 

WAIVER  OF  POOD  STAMP  ACT  PROHIBITIONS 

Under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  a  com- 
modity distribution  program  may  not  oper- 
ate in  areas  in  which  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  in  effect.  As  noted  in  the  back- 
ground portion  of  this  report,  this  situation 
has  been  waived  by  legislation  only  in  the 
cases  of  Indian  reservations,  disaster  relief, 
commodity  supplemental  food  programs, 
food  banks  receiving  CCC  commodities,  and 
the  special  dairy  product  distribution  pro- 
gram, thereby  limiting  the  types  of  outlets 
that  may  participate  in  commodity  distribu- 
tion activities. 

S.  17  includes  a  provision  to  exempt  this 
new  program  from  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  and. 
in  so  doing,  expands  the  types  of  outlets 
that  may  receive  bonus  commodities.  Under 
the  bill,  commodities  furnished  to  individ- 
uals may  be  granted  in  addition  to  any  avail- 
able food  stamp  benefits.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  Committee  intends  that  this  new  pro- 
gram be  a  temporary  complement  to  exist- 
ing programs,  including  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  language, 
similar  to  that  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977.  which  states  that  the  commodities  re- 
ceived shall  not  be  treated  as  income  or  re- 
sources under  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law. 

PENALTIES  POR  WRONGDOING 

During  mark-up  of  the  bill,  several  Sena- 
tors expressed  concern  that  commodities 
distributed  under  the  bill  would  not  reach 
the  intended  eligible  recipients,  but  rather 


might  be  diverted  for  financial  gain  by  agen- 
cies and  other  individuals.  Concerns  were 
expressed  that  abuses  exist  in  the  present 
special  dairy  distribution  program. 

As  repKJrted  by  the  Committee.  S.  17  con- 
tains antifraud  criminal  penalties  to  dis- 
courage this  typ>e  of  abuse  and  to  penalize 
those  who  might  engage  in  it.  The  penalties 
applicable  to  commodities  distributed  under 
the  bill  are  the  same  as  those  applicable  to 
other  commodity  distribution  programs  op»- 
erated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
These  penalties  are  included  within  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981. 

These  penalties  include  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year,  or 
both,  for  wrongdoing  in  obtaining  or  using 
commodities  valued  at  less  than  $100  and  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  up 
to  5  years,  or  Iwth.  for  wrongdoing  in  ob- 
taining or  using  commodities  valued  at  $100 
or  more. 

PROCESSING  AGREEMENTS 

In  most  States,  State  agencies  that  receive 
commodities  on  behalf  of  existing  recipient 
agencies,  primarily  schools,  enter  into  inven- 
tory agreements  or  contracts  with  compa- 
nies that  process  the  commodities  received 
into  a  more  usuable  end  product. 

For  example,  cheese  distributed  to  the 
agency  can  be  processed,  in  combination 
with  other  ingredients,  for  use  in  the  school 
lunch  program  into  the  form  of  pizza  or 
tacos,  according  to  testimony  received  by 
the  Nutrition  Subcommittee. 

However,  some  States  have  not  estab- 
lished such  processing  agreements.  In  the 
absence  of  such  agreements,  commodities 
often  are  not  requested,  or  if  requested,  the 
commodities  are  delivered  to  the  State  agen- 
cies which  then  distribute  them  to  the 
schools.  Schools  in  these  States  have  sought 
to  enter  into  such  inventory  agreements 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Under  such 
contracts,  the  commodities  could  be  deliv- 
ered first  to  the  processor,  thereby  saving 
transportation  and  storage  costs  currently 
incurred  by  the  States  or  the  schools. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced 
his  intention  to  implement  such  a  plan  in 
May  of  1982.  However,  regulations  to  permit 
such  processing  agreements  have  not  been 
issued.  The  Committee  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  agreements  in  legislation, 
S.  3074,  last  fall,  which  did  not  pass  the 
Senate  during  the  post-election  session  of 
the  97th  Congress. 

Such  agreements  may  be  used  at  the 
option  of  the  State  agency,  with  the  proc- 
essing costs  to  be  borne  by  the  recipient 
agencies.  Such  processing  agreements  would 
.  provide  schools,  and  institutions  with  addi- 
tional options  for  using  free,  bonus  com- 
modities, including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
provided  under  S.  17.  The  provision  places 
no  obligation  on  individual  schools  or 
States.  It  is  expected  that  this  system  will 
result  In  an  expansion  of  surplus  commodity 
usage  and  would  benefit  many  participants 
in  all  the  Department's  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  give  a  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions which  were  not  contained  in 
either  S.  17,  as  reported,  or  the  appro- 
priations bill,  as  reported. 

STATE  CHARGES 

The  amendment  also  addresses  a 
concern  raised  by  Senator  Borem  after 


the  markup  of  S.  17,  regarding  charges 
by  States  to  recipient  agencies. 

I  have  concerns  about  including  this 
provision  in  the  pending  amendment, 
but  will  not  object  at  this  time. 

Under  the  Boren  provision.  States 
would  be  prohibited  from  charging 
any  recipient  agency  more  than  the 
costs  associated  with  storing  and 
transporting  the  commodities  to  the 
recipient  agencies  less  any  aunount  the 
Secretary  may  choose  to  provide  the 
States  for  the  costs  of  storing  and 
transporting  such  commodities. 

Under  current  practice,  some  States 
charge  some  recipient  agencies  for  the 
costs  relating  to  delivery  of  commod- 
ities from  State  distribution  points  to 
Individual  agencies,  such  as  schools. 

The  Nutrition  Subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  the  representative  of 
the  American  School  Food  Service  As- 
sociation opposed  to  this  practice,  spe- 
cifically with  concern  to  schools.  How- 
ever, neither  the  subcommittee  nor 
the  full  committee  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  from  the  States  on  the 
basis  for  these  charges  or  to  examine 
whether,  in  fact,  the  charges  currently 
made  are  unreasonable. 

Indeed,  we  have  no  information  that 
any  State  that  currently  charges  for 
distribution  would  be  affected  by  the 
provision.  As  far  as  I  know,  States 
have  portrayed  these  charges  as  those 
necessary  to  cover  transportation  and 
storage  costs  within  their  States, 
These  State  charges,  if  assessed,  vary 
a  good  deal,  as  I  understand  it,  de- 
pending on  a  number  of  factors. 

Also  if  there  are  legitimate  charges 
other  than  those  necessary  to  cover 
storage  and  transportation,  we  may 
find  that  States  will  not  make  requests 
for  commodities,  because  to  do  so 
would  cause  the  States  to  incur  costs 
which  they  would  be  prohibited  from 
passing  on  to  the  ultimate  recipient 
agencies. 

Additionally,  we  may  need  to  moni- 
tor the  situation  on  charges.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  though  the  intent  of  the 
author  is  to  limit  charges,  the  exact 
opposite  may  be  the  result— that  is, 
that  States  not  now  assessing  a  charge 
may  opt  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  I  would 
urge  that  this  provision  be  accepted 
only  on  a  tentative  basis.  Our  commit- 
tee may  need  to  hear  from  States,  in 
order  to  learn  their  position  on  the 
Boren  provision,  especially  if  any  of 
the  current  charges,  in  fact,  do  exceed 
those  necessary  for  storage  and  trans- 
portation of  the  commodities. 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  also  included  in  this 
amendment  is  a  provision  offered  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Levin.  This  provi- 
sion would  modify  the  administrative 
funding  formula  for  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program  by  amend- 
ing section  5(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 


The  commodity  supplemental  food 
program  provides  commodities  to 
women,  infants,  and  children  who  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  malnutrition  be- 
cause of  low  income  and  poor  health 
conditions.  The  participants  in  the 
program  receive  one  of  five  available 
food  packages.  Each  package  is  geared 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  its 
target  group— either  infants,  children, 
or  women,  the  food  packages  includes 
infant  formula,  rice  cereal,  canned 
juice,  milk,  canned  meat  or  poultry, 
egg  mix,  dehydrated  potatoes,  peanut 
butter,  or  dry  beans, 

"Bonus"  commodities  have  been 
made  available  by  USDA  to  the  com- 
modity supplemental  food  program 
projects.  Bonus  commodities  are  those 
made  available  to  CSFP  projects  in  ad- 
dition to  the  commodities  purchased 
with  funds  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  bonus  commodities 
are  a  part  of  the  USDA  approved  com- 
modity supplemental  food  program 
food  package  and  others  are  not. 
Those  that  are  part  of  the  food  pack- 
age will  be  included  in  determining  ad- 
ministrative funding  under  this 
amendment. 

The  administrative  funding  formula 
for  the  commodity  supplemental  food 
program  is  determined  according  to 
the  amovmt  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  progrsun.  However,  the  donation 
of  commodities  by  USDA  over  and 
above  those  purchased  with  appropri- 
ated fimds  has  increased  the  amount 
of  commodities  handled  by  projects  re- 
ceiving the  bonus  commodities. 

This  provision  would  modify  the  ad- 
ministrative funding  formula  to  take 
into  account  the  value  of  the  bonus 
conmiodities  being  distributed  by 
CSFP  projects  which  are  a  part  of  the 
approved  food  package.  An  amount 
not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  commodities  donated  by 
USDA  for  use  in  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program  as  part  of  the 
food  package  will  be  made  available  to 
CSFP  projects. 

Based  on  fiscal  year  1982  data,  this 
amendment  would  make  approximate- 
ly $500,000  available  for  additional  ad- 
ministrative expenses  resulting  from 
the  donation  of  bonus  commodities. 
The  amount  of  fimds  available  for 
food  purchases  for  use  by  the  com- 
modity supplemental  food  program 
will  be  reduced  by  this  amount.  The 
appropriation  level  is  unaffected. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program  operated 
in  12  States  at  26  local  sites.  Those 
States  operating  a  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program  were:  District  of 
Columbia,  one  site;  Colorado,  six  sites; 
Iowa,  one  site;  Nebraska,  six  sites; 
South  Dakota,  one  site;  Michigan,  one 
site;  Minnesota,  one  site;  Kentucky, 
one  site;  Tennessee,  five  sites;  North 
Carolina,  one  site;  Louisiana,  one  site; 
and  California,  one  site. 


Participation  in  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program  is  heavily 
concentrated  in  five  cities— Denver, 
Detroit,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  For  fiscal  year 
1981,  these  areas  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 67  percent  of  the  entire 
participation  in  the  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program  and  approxi- 
mately 68  percent  of  the  costs.  Detroit 
represented  30  percent  of  the  program 
in  that  year. 

During  fiscal  year  1982,  the  total 
value  of  commodities  distributed  in 
the  commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram was  $29.44  million.  Of  this  total, 
commodities  valued  at  $22  million 
were  purchased  from  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  program  and  commodities 
valued  at  $7.44  million  were  purchased 
using  other  funds.  Of  these  "bonus" 
commodities,  cheese  represented 
$4,090  million  of  the  total  value  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  represented  $3,353 
million  of  the  total  value.  Nonfat  dry 
milk  is  a  component  of  the  CSFP  food 
package;  cheese  is  not.  Applying  the 
proposed  administrative  cost  formula 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  $502,950  would 
have  been  available  for  administrative 
funding,  in  addition  to  payments  made 
to  distributing  agencies  totaling  $3.82 
million. 

Under  the  new  legislation  passed  by 
the  Senate  today;  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion is  final. 

The  legislation  includes  a  provision 
designed  to  protect  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary authority.  His  decisions 
with  respect  to  such  things  as  the 
amount  of  commodities  to  be  made 
available,  the  eligibility  of  recipient 
agencies,  the  criteria  for  participation, 
and  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
among  the  States  are  solely  at  his  dis- 
cretion. This  is  to  insure  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  subject  to  extensive  litiga- 
tion. 

DISPLACEMENT  PRECAUTIONS  STRENGTHENED 

Like  all  Government  programs,  this 
one  is  not  without  its  problems.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  States  have  been 
lax  in  setting  criteria  for  those  eligible 
to  receive  commodities.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  distribution  of  some  com- 
modities—particularly cheese— to 
those  who  are  not  in  need.  When  non- 
needy  can  receive  cheese  for  the  price 
of  a  brief  stand  in  line,  they  will  not 
purchase  cheese  products  from  their 
local  grocery  store.  This  results  in  dis- 
placement of  regular  retail  market 
sales  of  cheese.  Even  more  important- 
ly, this  impact  on  retail  sales  ultimate- 
ly affects  purchases  of  dairy  products 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion—financed by  the  taxpayers.  Obvi- 
ously, it  does  little  good  to  give  away 
millions  of  pounds  of  cheese — or  other 
commodities— with  one  hand  If.  in 
doing  so,  we  consequently  displace, 
and  therefore  buy  through  the  CCC, 
millions  more  with  the  other  hand. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
issue  of  displacement  carries  with  it 
the  clear  implication  that  nonneedy 
Individuals  are  being  served.  Obvious- 
ly, if  the  poor  were  the  sole  recipients, 
there  would  be  little  displacement. 
However,  it  is  when  higher  income  citi- 
zens—who might  otherwise  buy  the 
product— begin  participating  that  dis- 
placement becomes  a  counterproduc- 
tive influence. 

For  Instance,  in  my  own  State  of 
North  Carolina  at  one  time  individuals 
over  age  60  were  eligible  for  the  com- 
modities without  regard  to  their 
income  status.  I  have  had  countless 
stories  told  to  me  of  very  well-off  citi- 
zens who  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  free  cheese  precisely  because  there 
were  no  Income  standau-ds  for  partici- 
pation. 

Because  of  these  concerns  about  dis- 
placement. I  have  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  extent  of  the  displacement 
factor— and  particularly  to  include  an 
analysis  of  displacement  relative  to  eli- 
gibility criteria  in  the  various  States 
being  examined. 

Because  of  these  concerns  about  dis- 
placement, a  provision  was  added  to 
require  States  to  determine  which  pier- 
sons  in  the  State  shall  qualify  as 
needy  persons  eligible  for  such  com- 
modities. The  Secretary  maintains  ul- 
timate discretion  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  State's  submissions  of  crite- 
ria. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  States 
should  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  es- 
tablish appropriate  eligibility  guide- 
lines to  insure  that  the  poor  are  the 
ones  served  by  this  program.  We  have 
already  received  complaints  about  the 
lack  of  a  means  test  for  income  in 
some  areas.  This  has  held  up  the  pro- 
gram to  ridicule  and  criticism. 

Additionally,  it  is  implicit  in  the  leg- 
islation that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  authority  to  establish 
some  maximum  eligibility  criteria  for 
distribution.  If  he  deems  it  necessary, 
he  has  the  authority  by  regulation  to 
define  needy  persons.  For  instance, 
during  recent  hearings  it  was  suggest- 
ed that  perhaps  those  who  met  food 
stamp  eligibility  guidelines  should  be 
served,  but  not  those  with  income 
above  that  level.  Such  a  restriction,  it 
was  suggested,  would  not  require  that 
individuals  participating  in  commodity 
distribution  be  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, but  that  at  a  minimum  they 
have  incomes  within  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility. 

I  hope  that  the  SUtes  will  adminis- 
ter this  program  In  a  responsible  way. 

We  have  already  had  complaints 
that  loose  eligibility  criteria  have  re- 
sulted in  considerable  commercial  dis- 
placement—indicating that  more  than 
Just  the  poor  are  participating  in  the 
program. 

The  legislation  contains  explicit  lan- 
guage   instructing    the    Secretary    to 


take  appropriate  safeguards  to  insure 
against  displacement.  A  key  compo- 
nent of  the  program  is  the  desire  to 
reduce  CCC  surplus  commodities.  If 
displacement  occurs  in  commercial 
markets,  the  CCC  simply  buys  more 
surplus  commodities  and  there  is  no 
net  reduction  in  commodities  held  by 
the  CCC. 

PUBLIC  PERCEPTION 

One  last  point  that  needs  to  be 
made.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
perception  that  USDA  storehouses  are 
bulging  with  surplus  commodities— as 
is  so  often  stated  in  the  media  and 
elsewhere. 

The  problem  is  that,  to  the  extent 
there  are  any  bulges,  they  are  almost 
exclusively  in  dairy  products— cheese, 
butter,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  There 
simply  are  not  surpluses  of  many 
other  farm  commodities.  There  is 
some  rice  and  commeal.  and  these  are 
being  made  available  by  USDA. 

But  the  notion  that  somehow  there 
are  massive  quantities  of  commodities 
being  withheld  from  the  American 
people  is  absolutely  false.  Those  who 
spread  such  information— knowing  it 
to  be  false— are  doing  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  the  American  public— taxpayers, 
and  recipients  alike. 

PRIORITY  rOR  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

As  noted  previously,  it  should  be 
clear  that  this  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide any  mandatory  reimbursement 
for  distribution  costs  of  various  orga- 
nizations except  food  banks,  soup 
kitchens,  and  other  emergency  relief 
organizations.  Those  outlets  that  have 
traditionally  participated  in  surplus 
commodity  distribution— such  as 
schools— may  receive  the  commodities 
made  available,  but  may  not  receive 
Federal  reimbursement  for  their  dis- 
tribution cost.  They  have  historically 
borne  the  costs  of  such  distribution, 
and  this  legislation  does  not  alter  that 
system. 

Only  organizations  that  are  clearly 
intended  to  help  exclusively  the  needy 
are  those  that  are  to  be  assisted  with 
distribution  cost.  Additionally,  State 
costs  associated  with  delivering  such 
commodities  to  these  emergency  relief 
organizations  may  be  reimbursed,  but 
not  State  costs  associated  with  other 
organizations. 

This  is  the  approach  for  administra- 
tive funding  that  was  adopted  in  the 
jobs  bill  and  is  the  one  this  bill  intends 
to  maintain.  The  purpose  Is  clearly  to 
assist  private,  nonprofit  organizations, 
not  governmental  or  public  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  Initiative.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  distribution 
costs  provided  at  both  the  local  and 
State  level  is  restricted  to  costs  associ- 
ated with  food  banks,  soup  kitchens, 
and  other  charitable  organizations 
serving  the  needy.  The  Department's 
current  regulations  have  done  a  good 
job  in  insuring  that  these  are  the  orga- 


nizations that  are  eligible  for  such 
funding,  rather  than  other  outlets 
which  have  historically  participated  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  this  Is  a  limited  temporary  pro- 
gram. It  is  for  the  needy.  Funding  for 
participation  is  not  to  be  used  on 
behalf  of  organizations  and  agencies 
that  have  traditionally  requested  and 
received  commodities  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Rather,  It  is  targeted  to  those 
agencies  sind  organizations  that  pro- 
vide assistance  to  low-Income  and  un- 
employed persons. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Again,  let  me  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

He  has  identified  a  need  and  a  solu- 
tion In  a  responsible  way.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  accommodate  his  initia- 
tive. 

While  I  recognize  that  this  Is  being 
added  to  a  bill  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  House  will  concur  with 
the  bin  as  passed  without  the  need  for 
further  deliberations. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thsink  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  for  his  coopera- 
tion with  regard  to  the  commodities 
portion  of  this  amendment.  The  legis- 
lation has  been  cleared  for  consider- 
ation at  this  time.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  some  ques- 
tions he  may  wish  to  ask.  He  Is  on  his 
way  to  the  Chamber. 

There  are  a  number  of  cosponsors  to 
be  added  to  the  amendment  for  the 
commodities  portion  and  for  the  un- 
employment portion.  Let  me  first  dis- 
cuss very  briefly  the  unemployment 
compensation  provision. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides needed  relief  to  States  which 
have  experienced  prolonged  unem- 
ployment but  whose  insured  unem- 
ployment rates  (lUR)  have  dropped 
very  rapidly.  The  amendment  reduces 
the  cost  of  the  House-passed  bill  sub- 
stantially, from  $208  to  $56  million. 
Basically,  the  amendment  limits  the 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
supplemental  benefits  which  may  be 
lost  due  to  falling  Insured  employment 
rates  In  the  various  States.  For  exam- 
ple, under  current  law,  if  the  benefit 
duration  In  a  State  had  been  14  weeks 
prior  to  the  week  of  July  24,  1983,  as  a 
result  a  falling  lUR,  the  State's  unem- 
ployed workers  could  have  been  enti- 
tled to  only  8  weeks  of  benefits  the 
very  next  week.  That  State's  benefit 
duration  would  be  10  weeks;  in  other 
words,  a  loss  greater  than  4  weeks 
could  not  occur.  This  provision  will  be 
especially  helpful  In  States  in  which 
the    extended    benefits   program    has 


triggered  off  while  long-term  unem- 
ployment persists. 

The  amendment  also  restores  weeks 
of  benefits  to  the  individuals  in  States 
affected  by  an  earlier  Department  of 
Labor  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
original  grandfather  clause  contained 
In  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
for  a  number  of  weeks  the  Depart- 
ment applied  the-  grandfather  clause 
Incorrectly,  causing  some  Individuals 
to  anticipate  the  receipt  of  more  weeks 
of  benefits  than  they  actually  could 
have  received.  The  amendment  allows 
such  Individuals  to  receive  the  extra 
benefits  on  a  retroactive  basis,  provid- 
ed they  are  still  unemployed  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

That  Is  the  extent  of  the  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  amend- 
ment. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  what  we  have  included  in 
the  bill,  which  was.  at  one  time,  S.  17. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
added  as  cosponsors  a  number  of 
names  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  are  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  total  of  some  37  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Cosponsors  of  commodity  distribu- 
tion amendment: 

Senators  Dole.  Huddleston,  Hat- 
field. Eagleton,  Danforth,  Leahy, 
BOSCHWITZ,  Pryor,  Jepsen,  Boren,  Do- 

MENICI,    HOLLINGS,    ANDREWS,    GORTOK, 

Metzenbaum.  Specter.  Riegle,  Levin. 
Matsunaga.  Dixon.  Pressler,  Wilson, 
Chafee,  Hart,  Percy,  DeConcini, 
Abdnor,  Ford.  Stafford.  Bentsen, 
LuGAR.  Heinz,  Bumpers,  aaid  Pell. 

Cosponsors  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  amendment: 

Senators  Kennedy.  Metzenbaum. 
and  Boschwitz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  TO  S.  17 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  part  of 
the  Senate  amendment  we  are  includ- 
ing a  substitute  to  S.  17,  the  Domestic 
Commodity  Distribution  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  S.  17,  as  it  stands 
on  the  calendar,  was  reported  from 
the  Agriculture  Committee  last 
March,  and  the  Temporary  Emergen- 
cy Food  Assistance  Act.  modeled  after 
the  original  bill  as  Introduced,  went 
Into  effect  as  a  Hatfleld-Dole  amend- 
ment to  the  jobs  bill.  The  current  pro- 
gram expires  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  there  is  strong  bipartisan  support 
In  the  Congress  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram beyond  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

It  seems  very  Important  that  we  pass 
this  bill  before  the  recess  so  that  those 
who  depend  on  these  supplies  will 
know  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program. 


EXTENSION  OF  JOBS  BILL  PROGRAM 

Because  the  jobs  bill  program  rep- 
resented a  different  approach  to  do- 
mestic commodity  distribution  than  S. 
17  as  reported  from  committee.  It  Is 
thought  advisable  to  extend  a  program 
that  would  essentially  reflect  the  basic 
structure  of  the  temporary  emergency 
food  assistance  program  enacted  under 
the  jobs  bill. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
realizes  that  the  Secretairy  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  msLklng  a  good-faith  effort  to 
distribute  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  soup  kitchens,  food  banks, 
aind  other  eligible  recipient  agencies 
who  provide  food  assistamce  to  needy 
Americains,  there  is  adso  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  the  Congress  that  there  should 
be  legislation  to  provide  certain  guide- 
lines under  which  the  aidmlnlstration 
should  cairry  out  this  kind  of  commodi- 
ty distribution  prograim. 

PROVISIONS  OP  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  President,  this  substitute  to  the 
provisions  of  S.  17,  as  reported  from 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  would  es- 
sentially provide  for  a  more  detailed 
amd  Improved  prograun  to  continue  the 
Temporairy  Emergency  Food  Asslst- 
aince  Act.  paissed  under  the  jobs  bill 
last  March,  it  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  distribute  sur- 
plus commodities  that  he  determines 
are  In  excess  of  domestic  auid  foreign 
commitments.  The  types  of  commod- 
ities that  are  available  are  about  90 
percent  dairy  products,  like  cheese, 
butter,  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  but  there 
is  also  wheat,  com,  rice,  soybeauis,  and 
honey  available— or  whatever  stocks 
the  commodity  credit  corporation  has 
in  storage.  The  jobs  bill  legislation  ex- 
panded the  category  of  bonus  com- 
modities to  Include  things  other  tham 
dairy  products.  Although  the  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  announce  estimates 
of  what  commodities  he  expects  wiU 
be  available  for  any  given  12-month 
period,  In  order  to  help  States  with 
their  planning,  the  Secretary  is  not  re- 
quired to  issue  the  release  of  market- 
sensitive  information. 

Like  the  jobs  bill,  this  legislation 
would  also  Include  aui  authorization 
for  appropriations  of  $50  mlUlon  in  awl- 
minlstrative  funds  to  go  to  the  States 
to  help  them  pay  for  intrastate  distri- 
bution and  storage  costs.  At  least  $10 
million  of  this  would  be  set  aside  to 
help  local  recipient  agencies  with  their 
distribution  aind  storage  expenses. 

This  substitute  would  authorize  a  2- 
yeau"  extension  of  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution prograim.  It  is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Kauisas,  In  Intro- 
ducing this  substitute  to  S.  17,  to 
create  a  new  entitlement,  but  It  cer- 
taunly  maikes  a  lot  of  sense  to  give  sur- 
plus commodities,  which  au"e  in  excess 
of  our  other  foreign  and  domestic 
commitments,  to  soup  kitchens,  food 
banks,  and  other  charitable  organiza- 
tions that  au-e  engaged  In  efforts  to 
feed  the  poor. 


This  aonendment  should  in  no  way 
reduce  the  aimount  of  bonus  commod- 
ities that  schools  aind  other  traditional 
commodity  outlets  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive. Also,  this  program  Is  not  Intend- 
ed to  replawie  efforts  of  other  existing 
food  programs.  It  Is  merely  Intended 
to  complement  the  food  stamp,  child 
nutrition,  auid  WIC  programs. 

NEED  FOR  PROGRAM 

Just  recently,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  held  ain  oversight  heauing  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
really  a  need  to  extend  the  Temporairy 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
beyond  September,  aind  whether  the 
current  prograun  is  effective  In  provid- 
ing food  assistamce.  Although  there 
have  been  problems  with  the  logistics 
involved  in  distribution  and  even  with 
some  mau'ket  displau:ement  in  certain 
areas,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  con- 
sensus that  this  kind  of  commodity 
distribution  prograun  is  definitely 
worthwhile  in  addressing  hunger  prob- 
lems in  locai  communities. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  rate  of  un- 
employment remains  high,  despite 
other  signs  Indicating  that  the  econo- 
my Is  heaided  for  recovery,  there  is  still 
a  lot  of  suffering  around  the  country 
ais  a  result  of  the  economic  climate. 
Soup  kitchens  are  feeding  more  people 
than  ever  before,  auid  food  bauiks  are 
adso  doing  a  lot  of  business.  In  addi- 
tion, the  food  stamp  program  is  serv- 
ing more  households  tham  at  any  time 
In  Its  history— 23.4  million  households 
are  pau-tlclpating  In  the  program,  as 
opposed  to  the  late  1970's  when  pau-- 
ticipation  was  under  21  million. 

Because  of  the  aussets  limits  and 
other  food  stamp  eleglblllty  require- 
ments. It  Is  possible  that  many  recent- 
ly unemployed  persons  cannot  qualify 
for  food  stamps.  What  often  happens 
in  these  instances  is  that  people  spend 
most  of  their  available  income  on 
housing  and  energy  costs,  and  there  Is 
not  enough  left  over  for  adequate 
food.  Under  these  circumstances,  fami- 
lies and  Individuals  are  able  to  receive 
food  aissistance  from  churches  and 
other  local  chairitable  organizations 
which  fill  a  vital  need  in  communities 
throughout  this  country. 

FEDERAL  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  NETWORK 

Certainly  the  food  stamp  program  Is 
a  good  economic  barometer.  E^^ery  1 
percent  rise  In  unemployment  adds 
about  $600  million  in  food  stamp  pro- 
gram expenditures.  More  Federal  dol- 
lau^  ixe  now  being  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram than  ever  before— a  total  of 
about  $12  billion.  Back  In  1979,  food 
stamp  costs  totailled  about  $7  billion, 
and  total  Federad  food  program  ex- 
penditures were  about  $11  billion.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  now  spending 
about  $17  billion  on  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  F*resldent,  In  aiddltion  to  the 
food  stamp  program,  there  au^  many 
child  nutrition  programs,  as  well  as 
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the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren, known  as  WIC.  There  are  also 
separate  programs  that  serve  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  the  elderly— like  the 
congregate  meals  program  and  Meals 
on  Wheels.  Given  this  comprehensive 
nutrition  program  structure,  we  hope 
that,  somehow,  some  part  of  it  will  be 
able  to  reach  a  majority  of  individuals 
who  need  food  assistance.  Still,  regret- 
tably, there  continue  to  be  individuals 
who  seem  to  fall  between  the  cracks  of 
the  regular  nutrition  program  struc- 
ture, and  a  commodity  distribution 
program  that  helps  soup  kitchens  and 
other  local  organizations  who  feed  the 
needy  can  be  very  helpful.  There  are 
people  who  are  homeless  who  cannot 
qualify  for  food  stamps,  because  they 
simply  have  no  address.  Soup  kitchens 
and  churches  play  a  valuable  role  in 
these  cases. 

PROBLEMS  KNCOUWrERKD  IN  PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  President,  as  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  new  program,  there 
are  always  certain  aspects  that  may 
not  go  as  smoothly  as  we  would  wish. 
In  a  program  like  a  nationwide  com- 
modity distribution  program,  the  logis- 
tics involved  are  very  complex.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  capacity 
to  process  commodities  in  time  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  is  limited,  and 
this  inevitably  results  in  delays  in  de- 
livering processed  commodities  to  the 
States.  This  legislation  would  permit 
States  to  request  unprocessed  com- 
modities, and  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  processing  at  the  State 
level.  Secretary  Block,  on  August  1, 
made  an  announcement  that  the  De- 
partment would  be  very  willing  to  in- 
crease the  quantities  of  commodities 
released,  and  provide  funds  to  the 
SUtes  to  help  them  process  more  com- 
modities. Iowa  has  already  had  a  lot  of 
experience  in  this  area,  and  has  actu- 
ally saved  money  by  this  approach. 

Additionally,  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  commercial  market  displace- 
ment in  certain  areas,  which  most 
likely  has  been  caused  by  Govern- 
ment-distributed cheese  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  nonneedy.  However, 
this  market  disruption  has  not  oc- 
curred on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  the 
problem  could  probably  be  solved  by 
Improved  monitoring  and  State  admin- 
istration of  the  program  in  areas 
where  market  displacement  has  been 
noticed. 

PARADOX  IN  LAND  Of  PLENTY 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious  need 
for  food  assistance  within  our  society 
due  to  the  hardship  created  by  the 
prolonged  nature  of  the  economic  re- 
cession from  which  we  are  beginning 
to  recover.  Last  January,  on  the  first 
legislative  day  of  the  98th  Congress, 
this  Senator  introduced  S.  17.  the  Do- 
mestic Commodity  Distribution  and 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983.  At  that 
time,  and  for  many  months  previous 


to  that,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  had 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  huge 
quantities  of  agricultural  surpluses 
which  the  Government  was  paying 
millions  of  dollars  to  maintain  in  stor- 
age, while  there  were  increasing  re- 
ports of  hunger  programs  on  the  rise 
in  this  country. 

It  made  little  sense  then,  and  it 
makes  little  sense  now,  to  keep  these 
commodities  in  storage  while  people  in 
local  conmiunities  are  in  need  of  food. 
We  still  have  huge  quantities  of  sur- 
pluses in  storage— especially  dairy 
products  like  cheese,  butter,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk.  In  addition,  there  is 
wheat,  rice.  com.  soybeans,  and  even 
some  honey,  which  people  might  find 
useful  as  food  products. 

While  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration continues  to  maintain  these 
huge  supplies,  there  is  no  reason  why 
charitable  organizations  who  are  en- 
gaged in  community  efforts  to  feed 
the  needy  should  not  be  able  to  utilize 
them.  We  have  always  been  a  generous 
Nation,  and  in  times  of  need,  our 
people  have  always  responded  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  We  are  currently 
facing  a  paradox  in  this  land  of  plenty, 
where  two  serious  needs  should  be 
linked  together.  Our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses provide  ample  evidence  of  this 
Nation  as  a  major  world  food  produc- 
er. For  this  reason,  it  is  Intolerable  to 
most  Americans  that  there  are  people 
going  hungry  in  this  country  while  ag- 
ricultural surpluses  are  overloading 
our  capacity  to  store  them.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  country  has  the 
potential  to  feed  the  world,  we  are 
having  problems  making  certain  that 
Americans  have  enough  food  to  eat. 

While  these  agricultural  surpluses 
exist,  in  excess  of  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commitments,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  make  them  available  to  low- 
income  and  unemployed  Americans 
who  are  in  need  of  food  through  local 
organizations  such  as  food  banks,  soup 
kitchens,  and  other  charitable  groups. 
Mr.  President,  37  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  this  effort,  repre- 
senting broad-based  bipartisan  sup- 
port. A  similar  bill,  H.R.  1590,  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  389  to  18,  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  Con- 
gressmen Panetta  and  Emerson.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  a  continu- 
ation of  this  very  worthwhile  commod- 
ity distribution  program  that  was  initi- 
ated in  the  jobs  bill  as  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  Senate  understands 
the  importance  of  expediting  this  leg- 
islation, because  the  authority  does 
expire  in  September.  This  legislation 
provides  a  2-year  extension.  The  pack- 
age before  us.  I  might  say,  has  been 
very  carefully  crafted  in  order  to  get 
the  full  support  of  the  administration. 
We  have  also  been  working  with  Mem- 
bers on  the  House  side,  particularly 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 


California  (Representative  Panetta) 
who  shepherded  similar  legislation 
through  the  House.  He  concurs  in  the 
changes  we  have  made. 

I  will  say  one  thing  we  do  not  want 
to  create  with  the  surplus  conmiodity 
program  is  another  entitlement  pro- 
gram. We  want  the  American  farmer 
to  stop  producing  surpluses  for  that 
purpose.  I  believe,  and  others  believe, 
that  the  food  stamp  program,  as  the 
basic  Federal  nutrition  program,  if 
properly  administered  and  fully 
fimded,  will  serve  the  needs  of  people 
in  distress  and  that  we  should  not  ini- 
tiate another  food  progrtun,  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  We  have  more  than  10 
different  food  programs  now. 

I  would  also  say  that  an  area  that 
Representative  Panetta  was  concerned 
about  was  the  so-called  "hold  harm- 
less" clause  which  would  protect 
schools  and  other  traditional  outlets 
who  receive  bonus  commodities.  That 
is  not  in  the  language  itself.  I  have  in- 
cluded that  in  my  statement.  But  this 
amendment  should  in  no  way  reduce 
the  amount  of  bonus  commodities  that 
schools  would  otherwise  receive. 

Also,  the  program  is  not  intended  to 
replace  the  efforts  of  other  food  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  provided,  as  suggested  by 
the  House,  for  advanced  funding  to  re- 
cipient agencies  so  the  program  can  be 
carried  out.  I  think  that  is  a  construc- 
tive change. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  there  is 
a  need  for  this  program.  We  appreci- 
ate the  cooperative  efforts  made  by 
the  administration.  We  appreciate  the 
good  faith  efforts  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  just  a  couple  of 
days  ago,  indicating  his  willingness  to 
add  more  commodities.  We  have  tried 
to  allow  one  Secretary  adequate  dis- 
cretion. We  are  trying  to  avoid  law- 
suits—everybody taking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  court  because  they 
may  think  he  does  not  distribute  cer- 
tain amounts  of  commodities.  We  want 
a  surplus  distribution  program,  but  we 
are  not  trying  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
administration,  or  make  the  program 
more  bureaucratic.  We  hope  we  have 
left  enough  flexibility  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  certain  that  those  in 
need  will  receive  the  benefits  this  kind 
of  program  will  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  forebear- 
ance  of  Senators  not  to  tamper  with 
the  package. 

As  the  primary  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  believe  that  it  does  carry  out 
original  purposes  intended  in  S.  17,  as 
introduced,  and  with  that  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  be 
able  to  concur  with  this  language 
before  the  recess. 

This  is  a  responsible  package,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  Congress  at 
this    time.    It    has    taken    so    many 
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months  to  come  this  far,  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  continued  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  first  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  without 
whose  leadership  and  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  there  would  be 
no  bill  before  us  this  evening.  He  has 
worked  diligently  and  arduously  to 
bring  up  this  package,  and  kept  the 
Senate  in  session  long  enough  so  it 
might  be  enacted. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  majority  leader,  whose  pa- 
tience has  gone  beyond  what  would 
normally  be  expected.  He  had  indicat- 
ed very  strongly  that  he  expected  to 
put  the  Senate  out  by  6  o'clock  this 
evening.  I  guess  he  is  rather  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  us  to  conclude 
these  remarks  so  he  can,  indeed,  do 
just  that. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  cannot  think 
of  any  more  appropriate  measure  that 
could  bring  the  Senate  to  a  close 
before  the  August  recess  than  this 
one.  What  we  are  doing  is  combining 
legislation  to  help  unemployed  work- 
ers in  14  States  from  losing  weeks  of 
unemplojTTient  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  that  extended 
the  FSC  program  last  April  provided 
that  no  State  should  suffer  more  than 
a  4-week  reduction  in  benefit  weeks. 
Initially  the  Department  of  Labor  in- 
terpreted the  language  to  mean  that 
no  State  could  ever  lose  more  than  4 
weeks  of  benefits  from  the  levels  they 
were  receiving  prior  to  April.  Then,  on 
June  10,  the  Department  reinterpret- 
ed the  legislative  Isjiguage  and  decided 
that  it  only  applied  to  States  that 
would  lose  more  than  4  weeks  immedi- 
ately on  April  1. 

Now  there  still  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  conference 
conmiittee  that  inserted  that  language 
intended.  But  the  fact  is  that  many 
States  with  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment have  lost,  or  will  soon  lose,  more 
than  4  weeks  of  benefits  from  the 
levels  they  received  on  April  1. 

Since  April,  Ohio's  unemployment 
rate  has  remained  fairly  constant,  just 
below  13  percent.  But  unfortunately 
the  number  of  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  that  Ohioans  are  eligi- 
ble to  recieve  has  dropped  and 
dropped  and  dropped. 

In  April  653,000  Ohioans  were  eligi- 
ble to  recieve  53  weeks  of  benefits. 

On  May  14.  the  number  of  Ohioans 
unemployed  rose  to  664,000  but  the 
weeks  of  benefits  were  reduced  by  15. 

In  June,  yet  another  8,000  Ohioans 
joined  the  unemployment  lines,  while 
Ohio  lost  another  2  weeks  of  benefits. 

Although  Ohio's  unemployment  rate 
is  expected  to  remain  at  about  12.8 
percent.  Ohio  will  soon  lose  yet  an- 
other 2  weeks  of  benefits. 
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This  measure  before  us  will  not  do 
all  that  it  should.  Mr.  President. 

Unless  Congress  acts  before  Septem- 
ber 30.  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program  will  expire,  and 
Ohio  will  lose  an  £ulditional  8  weeks  of 
benefits.  In  fact,  as  of  October  1.  Ohio, 
with  imemployment  hovering  around 
13  percent,  will  qualify  for  no  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  reauthorize  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental benefits  program  before  it 
expires.  I  certainly  hope  that  by  that 
time,  a  program  will  be  developed  that 
will  eliminate  the  anomaly  that  per- 
mits States  with  increasing  unemploy- 
ment to  suffer  reductions  in  unem- 
ployment benefits.  But,  in  the  mean 
time.  I  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to 
permit  States  like  Ohio  to  suffer  yet 
further  reductions  in  benefit  levels. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  will 
prevent  further  reductions  in  benefits 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States  which 
have  already  lost  substantial  weeks  of 
benefits. 

This  measure  is  combined  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  to 
provide  $50  million  for  further  distri- 
bution of  surplus  agricultural  products 
stored  in  this  country.  Hopefully, 
more  and  more  of  the  cheese,  butter, 
and  other  commodities  that  are  avail- 
able will  be  made  available  to  feed 
hungry  Americans.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  as  the  final  act  of 
this  body  before  we  go  into  our  August 
recess? 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
METZENBAUM  in  this  important  meas- 
ure to  help  the  unemployed  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  13  other  States  across 
the  country. 

An  unfortunate  error  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  resulted  in  a  broken 
promise  to  thousands  of  Massachu- 
setts workers.  These  men  and  women 
were  told,  when  they  came  into  the 
unemployment  office,  early  last  June, 
that  they  could  count  on  an  unem- 
ployment check  for  the  next  10  weeks. 
Then  the  Department  of  Labor  discov- 
ered their  mistake  and  corrected  it. 
But  fixing  their  mistake  cost  the  work- 
ers of  Massachusetts  2  weeks  of  bene- 
fits. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  re- 
stores those  benefits  and  mends  the 
broken  promise. 

I  applaud  this  action  and  commend 
the  leadership  of  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  and  Ohio  for  their  efforts  to 
make  that  possible. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  them 
to  consider  further  extension  of  the 
supplemental  benefits  program  which 
expires  in  September.* 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  amends  and  extends 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  It  provides  simi- 


lar authorities  to  those  contained  in  S. 
17,  a  bill  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Dole  and  several  of  our  colleagues.  S. 
17  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  March  9.  The  amend- 
ment will  provide  food  assistance  to 
jobless  workers  and  other  citizens  in 
need.  This  legislation  will  assure  con- 
tinued assistance  for  fsmailies  experi- 
encing economic  difficulty. 

The  amendment  contains  provisions 
similar  to  those  of  the  emergency  jobs 
bill.  Public  Law  98-8  enacted  by  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  authority  for  such 
provisions  would  be  extended  through 
fiscal  year  1985.  Too,  the  amendment 
is  similar  to  the  bill,  H.R.  1590,  that 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
June  16. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  surplus  agricultural 
conunodities  to  the  needy. 

Needy  individuals  and  families, 
farmers,  and  all  taxpayers  will  benefit 
from  the  distribution  of  Government- 
owned  surplus  food  that  is  currently 
filling  warehouses  and  costing  millions 
of  dollars  in  storage  fees. 

With  today's  double  digit  unemploy- 
ment and  growing  numbers  of  people 
depending  on  soup  kitchens  and  food 
banks,  the  Nation  needs  a  practical 
and  effective  program  to  provide  emer- 
gency food  aid  to  the  jobless,  low 
income  elderly,  and  other  citizens  in 
need. 

Also,  farmers  will  benefit  from  the 
program  because  conunodity  prices 
will  improve  if  the  record  level  of  sur- 
plus food  commodities  is  reduced. 

While  there  are  indications  that  the 
economy  is  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  severe  recession  of  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  millions  of  U.S.  citizens 
remain  out  of  work  and  are  in  need  of 
temporary  emergency  assistance  as 
provided  by  the  amendment. 

We  must  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  jobs; 
and  we  must  provide  food  and  other 
humanitarian  aid  to  jobless  workers 
and  other  citizens  in  need.  The  amend- 
ment accomplishes  these  objectives 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment,  which  will  pro- 
vide additional  funding  to  expand  the 
commodity  distribution  program.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  is  an  important  and 
essential  part  of  this  Nation's  national 
food  policy. 

We  have  all  read  the  accounts  of 
hungry  Americans  standing  in  line  for 
food.  At  a  time  when  this  country  is 
paying  millions  of  dollars  in  storage 
fees  for  surplus  commodities,  it  is  un- 
conscionable that  Americans  are  suf- 
fering from  hunger.  It  is  imperative 
that  Congress  make  every  effort  to  see 
that   these   surplus   commodities   are 
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provided  to  the  needy  in  an  efficient 
and  equitable  manner. 

I  have  supported  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  since  its  inception 
because  of  its  significant  impact  on 
those  Americans  devastated  by  unem- 
ployment and  the  recession.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  especially  concerned  that 
the  elderly  of  our  country,  who  have 
worked  their  whole  lives,  not  suffer 
from  the  indignities  of  hunger. 

In  1981.  the  dairy  distribution  pro- 
gram was  initiated  to  give  cheese  and 
butter  to  the  needy  by  utilizing  the 
surplus  inventories  stored  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  fa- 
cilities. Under  this  program,  each 
State  determines  their  need  and 
demand  for  the  surplus;  the  actual  dis- 
tribution is  carried  out  by  food  banks, 
soup  kitchens,  and  other  emergency 
relief  organizations.  Although  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Act  of  1982  provided 
additional  funds  for  the  needy,  this 
emergency  food  program  expires  on 
September  30,  1983. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  in- 
sures that  the  most  wilnerable  of  our 
society  will  have  access  to  our  agricul- 
tural abundance.  Not  only  will  dairy 
products  be  given  away,  but  now  the 
program  will  expand  to  include  wheat, 
rice,  com,  and  other  surplus  commod- 
ities. This  2-year  program  will  be 
funded  at  $50  million  per  year.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  the 
authority  to  use  the  funds  to  pay  for 
transporting  commodities  to  individual 
participating  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  may  use  the  CCC  funds  to 
make  payments  to  the  States  and  eligi- 
ble recipient  agencies  for  storage  and 
distribution  expenses  incurred  within 
the  States. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  will 
help  alleviate  conditions  of  hunger 
that  continue  to  plague  our  inner 
cities  and  rural  areas. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  Pennsylvania  is  among 
the  leading  States  in  furnishing  butter 
and  cheese  to  its  needy  citizens.  Over  a 
million  families  in  Pennsylvania  have 
benefited  from  this  program  through 
the  assistance  of  selfless  volunteers 
from  charity  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  praiseworthy 
achievements  of  these  volunteers. 
Without  their  commitment,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  in  Pennsylvania 
would  not  have  been  possible.* 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  very  brief  colo- 
quy  with  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  on  the  question  of  Secretary 
Block's  management  of  the  surplus 
commodities  program. 

Under  this  measure,  we  are  not 
giving  the  Secretary  the  right  to  cut 
back  if  he  can  show  some  displace- 
ment anywhere  in  the  United  States.  I 
understand  there  is  nothing  in  this 
measure  or  in  this  amendment  that 


would  in  any  way  authorize  any  cut- 
backs of  surplus  commodities  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Ji4r.  EKDLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZE3iBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Again  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing about  this  result  in  the  last  hours 
of  this  session  before  we  recess. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Let  me  state  to  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  doing  this  that,  first  of  all. 
I  would  assure  the  Senators  on  both 
sides  that  we  have  been  working  very 
closely  with  a  number  of  people  who 
have  been  directly  interested  in  this 
and  with  the  administration  as  recent- 
ly as  4  o'clock.  I  then  had  a  phone  dis- 
cussion with  the  distinguished  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  David  Stockman.  I  reaHy  be- 
lieve that  we  have  been  able  to  fashion 
a  program  on  the  commodity  side  that 
wiU  make  it  flexible,  that  will  take  out 
some  of  the  rigidity  and  make  certain 
that  we  are  not  tying  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  or  anyone  else. 

But  I  am  also  advised  that  if  we  do 
not  move  quickly  on  the  Senate  side, 
the  House  is  about  ready  to  leave  their 
Chamber.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
pass  this  legislation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
just  one  further  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
publicly  acknowledge  the  cooperation 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Kennedy,  gave  us  in  connec- 
tion with  drafting  the  unemployment 
parts  of  this  measure.  As  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  knows,  he,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  did  meet  on 
this  subject  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  want  the  Record 
to  reflect  that  without  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Sen- 
ator Helms,  and  his  staff  we  would  not 
be  on  the  floor  right  now  with  this 
proposal.  So  I  think  there  has  been  a 
display  of  good  will  all  around  the 
Chamber. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  that  what  we 
have  done  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
House-passed  unemployment  bill  from 
$208  million  to  $56  million.  We  have 
reduced  not  the  thrust  of  the  commod- 
ity program  but  the  expense  of  the 
commodity  program  substantially.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  proposal  and  should 
be  passed. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  Senator  Dole  and  all  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  for  using 
our  commodities  which  are  available 
to  help  people  who  are  hungry  and 
who  can  use  the  food.  I  think  the  pro- 
visions of  his  proposal  are  not  only 
needed,  are  not  only  well-thought-out. 


but  are  a  great  step  forward  in  fulfill- 
ing our  obligation  to  share  the  abun- 
dance of  food  we  have  here  in  America 
with  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  have  enough  to  eat. 

This  proposal  carries  with  it  the  op- 
portunity for  all  the  various  nutrition 
groups  throughout  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  use  of  the  com- 
modities. 

I  particularly  want  to  take  note  in 
its  passage  that  it  is  doing  not  only  a 
good  thing  to  help  all  these  nutrition 
programs  and  the  individuals  who  par- 
ticipate in  them,  but  we  are  helping  to 
do  the  neighborly  thing  in  utilizing 
our  churches  and  our  good  will  organi- 
zations—the Salvation  Army  and 
many  others— which  donate  so  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  helping 
the  less  fortunate  people. 

I  very  much  endorse  the  bill.  I  very 
much  applaud  its  passage. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  is  a  vital  step 
in  our  efforts  to  provide  food  and 
other  humanitarian  aid  to  jobless 
workers  and  other  citizens  in  need. 

The  amendment  has  provisions  simi- 
lar to  both  H.R.  1590  and  S.  17.  I  co- 
sponsored  S.  17  along  with  Senator 
Dole.  Senator  Huddleston,  and  many 
of  our  colleagues,  and  the  measure  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  March.  H.R. 
1590  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  margin  on 
June  16.  Clearly  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  have  widespread  support. 

Too,  the  emergency  jobs  bill.  Public 
Law  98-8,  provided  for  implementation 
of  activities  specified  in  S.  17. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  use 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  and  to 
improve  the  domestic  distribution  of 
the  surplus  and  price-supported  com- 
modities. The  amendment  would  make 
available  all  Government-owned  food 
commodities  such  as  dairy  products, 
rice,  soybeans,  and  honey,  at  no  cost, 
to  eligible  State  and  local  agencies 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
provide  administrative  money  to  assist 
States  in  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
modities and  provide  administrative 
money  to  food  banks  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  to  help  with  the 
distribution,  transportation,  process- 
ing, and  storage  of  donated  commod- 
ities. 

The  $50  million  in  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram, of  which  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent will  be  made  available  for  paying 
the  actual  costs  incurred— by  charita- 
ble institutions,  food  banks,  hunger 
centers,  soup  kitchens,  and  similar 
nonprofit  organizations  providing  nu- 
trition assistance— in  addressing  situa- 
tions of  emergency  and  distress 
through    the    provisions    of    food    to 


needy   persons,   including  low-income 
and  unemployed  persons. 

I  believe  that  farmers  and  taxpay- 
ers—as well  as  the  needy— can  be  win- 
ners in  this  instance.  Using  our  abun- 
dant supplies  to  help  needy  people  is 
far  preferable  to  simply  storing  the 
commodities  in  Government  ware- 
houses. Moreover,  millions  of  dollars 
in  storage  costs  would  be  saved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  will  help  our  farmers 
as  well  as  the  needy  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  cosponsoring  this  bill  because  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  surplus 
stocks  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  used  to  help  the 
needy. 

The  Nutrition  Subcommittee  that 
Senator  Dole  chairs  and  that  I  am  a 
member  of  has  taken  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  problems  of  hunger  in  America. 
We  have  also  looked  hard  at  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  hunger. 

Unforunately,  although  it  seems  in- 
comprehensible that  with  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  productive  agriculture  in 
the  world,  we  still  find  example  after 
example  of  hungry,  undernourished, 
or  poorly  nourished  Americans.  Clear- 
ly, we  must  take  steps  to  reverse  this. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  so  important. 
By  continuing  the  surplus  commodity 
distribution  program  for  2  more  years 
and  by  providing  funds  to  aissist  com- 
munities or  emergency  food  centers 
with  transportation  and  storage  costs, 
we  can  continue  helping  people  battle 
back  from  the  recession. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution entitled  "Preventing  Hunger  at 
Home"  to  express  my  commitment  to 
insure  adequate  funding  levels  for  the 
Federal  nutrition  programs.  My  reso- 
lution attracted  58  cosponsors  who 
recognized  as  I  did  that  we  need  to 
fund  these  programs  at  a  level  that 
allows  them  to  effectively  respond  to 
the  nutritional  needs  of  Americans. 

Today,  we  have  another  opportunity 
to  recognize  these  needs.  The  surplus 
commodity  distribution  program, 
while  experiencing  some  problems  I 
think  we  can  work  out— such  as  dis- 
placement of  American  cheese,  has 
overall  done  an  excellent  job  of  servic- 
ing low-income  people  and  the  unem- 
ployed. We  are  coming  out  of  the  re- 
cession, but  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  nutrition  will  linger  on.  It  only 
makes  good  sense  to  continue  to  use 
surpluses  to  help  these  people  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  involved  is 
very  small,  only  $50  million,  compared 
to  the  good  that  has  been  and  will  be 
accomplished.  Well  over  400.000  Min- 
nesotans  have  been  aided  by  this  pro- 
gram and  contributions  of  time  and  re- 
sources by  volunteers  has  been  ex- 
traordinary. 

I  strongly  support  this  program  and 
this  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment,  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas,  Senator  Dole.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  commodity  distribution 
program  which  was  authorized  tempo- 
rarily in  Public  Law  98-8,  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  earlier  this  year.  Under  this 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
distributes  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  eligible  domestic  recipient 
agencies,  food  banks,  schools,  church- 
es, and  other  organizations  that  pro- 
vide food  to  low-income  and  unem- 
ployed persons. 

The  problem  of  hunger  continues  to 
be  a  great  concern  of  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate.  Over  the  past  year,  the 
demand  for  food  aid  has  increased  dra- 
matically as  a  result  of  the  overall  eco- 
nomic condition  in  our  economy.  In  a 
recent  study  by  the  Center  on  Budget 
and  Policy  Priorities,  the  number  of 
persons  served  by  181  soup  kitchens, 
food  pantries,  and  other  emergency 
food  programs  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent  from  February  1982  to  Feb- 
ruary 1983.  Additionally,  the  study 
showed  that  a  larger  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals,  families  with  chil- 
dren, and  those  whose  food  stamps 
had  run  out  sought  aid  from  these 
programs  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  study  shows  that  the  problem  of 
hunger  continues  to  be  a  problem  for 
many  in  this  country. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  storing  in  this 
country  60  percent  of  the  world's  sur- 
plus food,  it  saddens  me  to  think  that 
we  are  allowing  some  people  in  this 
Nation  to  go  hungry.  Yet,  this  is  oc- 
curring despite  the  social  programs 
that  were  set  up  years  ago  to  combat 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
allow  for  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  that  has 
been  implemented  to  attempt  to  fill  a 
gap  that  has  surfaced  in  our  tradition- 
al nutrition  programs.  This  amend- 
ment will  allow  us  to  continue  to  chan- 
nel our  commodity  surpluses  to  those 
who  are  truly  in  need  of  food. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  all  his  efforts  to 
insure  that  all  Americans  receive  an 
adequate  diet. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  commodities  that  have 
been  made  available,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  the  recent  letter  which  I 
sent  to  Secretary  Block  concerning  the 
commodity  distribution  program  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Sekatk, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  22,  1983. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  recent  cutback 
in  the  level  of  cheese  and  butter  being  given 
to  the  States  for  distribution  has  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  many  Oklahomans  who  are 
truly  needy. 

The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Human 
Services  has  recently  been  notified  that  its 
allocation  of  cheese  and  butter  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  has  been  cutback 
dramatically.  On  an  average,  the  Oklahoma 
department  had  been  distributing  1.5  xnil- 
lion  pounds  of  cheese  and  800,000  pounds  of 
butter  per  month.  The  notification  the  de- 
partment received  it  that  its  allotment  of 
cheese  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  cutback  to  a  mere  345,390  pounds,  and 
butter  was  reduced  to  210,000  F>ounds. 

I  recognize  the  concerns  that  USDA  has 
expressed  that  the  dramatic  increase  of 
cheese  and  butter  distribution  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  usual  sales  of  these  prod- 
ucts. However,  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons unemployed  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1982  in  Oklahoma  was  95,000.  During  the 
same  quarter.  390,575  [>ersons  had  an 
income  below  the  poverty  level.  Clearly,  the 
amount  of  cheese  and  butter  now  provided 
to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  distribution 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  is  inad- 
equate to  distribute  to  the  truly  needy  per- 
sons in  Oklahoma.  At  best,  the  Oklahoma 
department  estimates  that  only  32,000  per- 
sons, with  incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level,  will  be  able  to  be  served  with  the  cur- 
rent edlocaton. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  information 
as  to  how  this  specific  allocation  cut  was  de- 
termined for  Oklahoma  and  why  such  a 
small  Eunount  was  given  to  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  when  the  unemployment  figures 
and  numbers  of  persons  living  beneath  the 
poverty  level  are  so  high.  I  would  also  like 
to  know  what  USDA's  current  plans  are  for 
future  allocations  of  cheese  and  butter,  and 
whether  any  figures  are  available  on  wheth- 
er actual  displacement  of  cheese  and  butter 
sales  has  occurred  anywhere  in  Oklahoma. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  persons, 
not  having  the  money  to  purchase  cheese 
and  butter,  are  not  given  these  commodities 
at  a  time  when  the  storage  of  cheese  and 
butter  is  costing  the  government  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  cutback  in 
cheese  and  butter  distribution  should  not  be 
nationwide.  If  there  appears  to  be  displace- 
ment or  fraud  in  some  areas,  then  those 
areas  should  be  monitored  carefully  to 
ensure  that  only  the  truly  needy  receive  the 
free  commodities. 

I  urge  you  to  quickly  reverse  your  previ- 
ous decision  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  Boren, 

U.S.  Senator. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  17  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  temporary 
commodity  distribution  prograun  that 
was  contained  in  the  emergency  jobs 
appropriations  of  1983,  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  extend  the 
commodity  distribution  program  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  to  this  target  support 
bill.  The  value  of  this  program  has 
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been  proven  and  It  deserves  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Included  last  March  in  the  Senate 
passed  version  of  the  emergency  jobs 
bill  was  language  to  require  the  USDA 
to  provide  administrative  funding  for 
the  commodity  supplemenUl  feeding 
program  (CSFP)  for  distributing 
bonus  commodities.  Prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  emergency  jobs  bill,  CSFP 
operators  did  not  receive  administra- 
tive funding  for  these  bonus  commod- 
ities and.  as  a  result,  were  incurring 
large  operating  deficits  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Language  con- 
tained in  the  jobs  bill  corrected  this 
situation,  but  only  until  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Today,  included  as  a  part  of  the 
Dole  amendment  is  language  to  extend 
the  requirement  that  the  USDA  pro- 
vide administrative  funding  for  the 
distribution  of  bonus  commodities 
by  CSFP  operators.  Without  this 
amendment,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  CSFP  operators  will  once  again 
face  staggering  operating  deficits,  not 
of  their  own  making,  simply  because 
they  accept  and  distribute  bonus 
commodities.  This  amendment  ad- 
dresses this  potential  problem. 

I  wish  to  again  reiterate  as  I  have  on 
many  previous  occasions,  that  the 
commodity  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram is  a  Federal  program  that 
works— and  works  well.  It  is  deserving 
of  our  continuing  support,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Dole's  bill.  S. 
17.  the  Domestic  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion and  Food  Assistance  Act.  I  now 
fully  support  this  amendment  now 
being  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1983. 

The  thnist  of  this  legislation  is  to 
put  more  surplus  farm  commodities  on 
the  plates  of  those  in  genuine  need  of 
food.  I  supported  the  original  bill 
during  markup  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  The  bill  we  reported 
out  of  committee  is  a  good  bill. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours  is  a  land  of 
plenty.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
midst  of  this,  there  are  those  who  are 
going  hungry.  This  should  not  be  oc- 
curring. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  divert 
our  surplus  commodities  to  those  in 
need— to  those  suffering  from  hunger. 

These  surpluses  will  be  given  to  food 
banks,  churches,  and  other  organiza- 
tions already  providing  some  food  to 
low  income  and  unemployed  persons. 

We  need  to  supplement  nutrition 
programs  already  on  the  books.  This 
legislation  will  fUl  the  gap.  assuring 
that  those  in  need  receive  food  assist- 
ance. 

This  amendment  Is  a  commonsense 
piece  of  legislaUon.  We  have  surpluses 


we  need  to  get  rid  of  and  people  in 
need  of  a  better  diet. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  plans  to  resume  distribu- 
tion of  cheese  and  other  commodities 
to  the  needy.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
President  Reagan  has  appointed  a  task 
force  to  produce  a  no-holds-barred 
study  on  food  assistance  programs  to 
determine  whether  they  are  meeting 
the  needs  and  how  they  can  be  im- 
proved.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Senator  Domenici  in  support  of  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C..  August  3,  1983. 
The  President 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  recent  announcement  creating  a 
Task  Force  on  Pood  Assistance.  I  under- 
stand it  will  examine  Americas  hunger 
problem,  determine  those  factors  that  may 
be  responsible  for  the  apparent  increase  in 
hunger,  and  most  importantly,  develop  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  combat  hunger. 
This  comes  at  a  critical  time  with  reports  of 
increasing  hunger  in  America,  and  the  latest 
Census  Bureau  report  showing  increased 
persons  in  poverty  last  year. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  to  the  extent 
hunger  exists  in  this  country,  it  is  both  de- 
plorable and  without  justification.  A  bounti- 
ful country  that  can  afford  to  reduce  agri- 
culture production  on  80  million  acres  this 
year,  cannot  at  the  same  time  permit  any 
child  or  adult  to  go  to  bed  hungry.  I  stand 
ready  to  serve  you  in  this  endeavor. 

I  support  the  administration's  recent  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  distribution  of  surplus 
agricultural  products.  I  note,  however,  that 
even  with  the  proposed  increases,  the  feder- 
al government  will  continue  to  purchase 
butter  at  nearly  five  times  the  distribution 
rate  (12  million  pounds  distributed  versus 
approximately  60  million  pounds  purchased 
monthly).  While  I  believe  direct  commodity 
distribution  programs  may  not  be  the  most 
efficient  means  to  feed  poor  people,  with 
nearly  500  million  pounds  of  butter.  1.0  bil- 
lion pounds  of  cheese,  and  1.2  billion  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  government  storage, 
we  should  at  least  expand  our  current  com- 
modity distribution  programs  to  reduce 
these  burdensome  stocks.  I  also  suggest  that 
the  government,  working  with  private  indus- 
try, develop  procedures  to  process  dairy  and 
grain  stocks  into  more  palatable  food  prod- 
ucts. 

A  biU  introduced  by  Senator  Dole  and 
myself  earlier  this  year  provided  fiscal  year 
1983  funds  to  state  and  local  govemmente 
for  the  transportation,  storage,  and  process- 
ing of  surplus  agricultural  products.  I  was 
pleased  that  this  bill  became  a  major  com- 
ponent of  the  Emergency  Jobs  Act  (P.L.  98- 
8).  It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  fund 
these  commodity  distribution  activities  next 

year.  Your  support  of  our  legislative  efforts 

in  this  regard  would  be  appreciated. 
In    his    latter    years.    Thomas    Jefferson 

wrote  his  friend,  and  earlier  enemy.  John 

Adams,  "I  hope  we  shall  prove  how  much 

happier  for  man  the  Quaker  policy  is,  that 


the  life  of  the  feeder  is  better  than  that  of 
the  fighter  ...  let  this  be  our  office."  We 
obviously  cannot  remove  ourselves  from 
budget  constraints  and  often  competing 
policy  objectives.  Within  the  imprecise 
arena  of  balancing  priorities,  however,  we 
can  heed  Jefferson's  call  to  look  to  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  food  assistance  to  all 
needy  Americans.  I  again  congratulate  you 
on  this  leadership  and  stand  ready  to  sup- 
port you  in  this  most  important  activity. 
I  have  the  honor  of  remaining. 
Most  respectfully  yours. 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2126)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  ElAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
with  warehouses  filled  with  surplus 
commodities  and  with  a  persistent 
problem  of  hunger  existing  in  our 
coimtry  that  has  been  compounded  by 
the  recent  recession.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  are  today  acting  on  legislation  to 
extend  the  commodity  distribution  as- 
sistance program  of  the  jobs  bill.  It 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  continue 
to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  store  surplus  commodities  when 
those  commodities  can  be  put  to  use 
helping  to  feed  the  hungry  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
available  surplus  commodities  for  food 
assistance  that  are  not  needed  for 
mandatory  domestic  donation  pro- 
grams, other  domestic  obligations  and 
for  international  market  development 
and  food  aid  commitments.  In  addi- 
tion, it  authorizes  a  2-year  extension 
of  payments  to  States  and  local  food 
distribution  programs  for  the  costs 
they  incur  in  storing  and  distributing 
surplus  conunodities. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  no 
American  should  have  to  go  hungry, 
that  hunger  should  not  be  an  issue  in 
our  country  and  that  if  even  one 
American  is  denied  the  dignity  of 
proper  nutrition,  it  is  a  national  trage- 
dy. It  is  ironic,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  the  same  time  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  embarking  on  their 
public  effort  to  address  hunger,  those 
of  us  who  are  involved  in  trying  to  get 
an  appropriations  bill  enacted  to  fund 
the  current  nutrition  programs  are 
having  to  deal  with  an  administration 
which  believes  that  we  are  spending 
too  much  for  feeding  the  hungry. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  pro- 
posing too  much  for  the  special  sup- 
plemental feeding  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC),  too  much 
for  child  nutrition,  too  much  for  the 


elderly  feeding  program,  and  too  much 
for  the  food  stamp  program. 

If  the  President  is  sincere  about  his 
effort  to  address  himger,  he  should 
amend  his  fiscal  year  1984  budget  to 
provide  for  full  funding  of  the  nutri- 
tion programs  including  no  reduction 
in  participation  in  the  WIC  program. 

The  distribution  of  surplus  commod- 
ities cannot  substitute  for  the  basic 
Federal  nutrition  programs,  but  it  can 
certainly  help  fiU  in  the  gaps-gaps 
that  have  been  caused  largely  by  the 
recent  recession  and  the  reductions 
made  in  these  programs  over  the  past 
2  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

legislation.*  ^,^.^^„      t* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  .  ^     ^  ^ 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 

of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  3409)  as  amended,  was 

passed.  ^^    ..     * 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

the  bill  was  passed. 
Mr.    DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that 

motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  Augiist  4.  1983: 

Department  of  State 
Robert  Hopkins  Miller,  of  Washington,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ivory  Coast. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 
Col.  Thomas  M.  Geer,  254-36-3910.  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Philip  K.  Russell,  097-26-5527,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Darryl  H.  Powell,  541-36-2363,  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.    Connie    L.    Slewitzke,    396-32-4710. 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Girard  Seitter  III.  196-28-6222,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  12,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no  other 
matter  is  cleared  for  action  by  either 
side.  The  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  long 
since  expired,  as  has  the  patience  of 
most  Senators.  ^     .     , 

In  view  of  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Souse  Concurrent  Resolution 
153  the  Senate  now  do  adjourn  until 
September  12  at  12  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  7:03  p.m..  adjourned  untU 
Monday,  September  12.  1983.  at  12 
noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  4.  1983: 

African  Development  Bank 
Donald  T.  Regan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Governor  of  the  African  Development  Bank 
for  the  term  of  5  years. 

Department  of  Energy 
William  Patrick  CoUins,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developbhent 
Warren  T.  Lindquist,  of  Maine,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Department  of  State 
Thomas  Ostrom  Enders,  of  Connecticut,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Spain. 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Department  of  Education 
A.  Wayne  Roberts,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy   Under   Secretary   for   Intergovern- 
mental   and    Interagency   Affairs,   Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
Seeley  Lodwick,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  December  16,  1991. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Howard  M.  Messner,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Alvin  L.  Aim,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 


Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Frederick  M.  Bemthal,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be   a   member  of   the   Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30,  1988. 

The  Judiciary 
James  F.  Merow,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  term  of  15 
years. 

Robert  J.  Yock,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  term  of  15 
years. 

Marvin  Katz,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

James  McGirr  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  N.  O'Neill,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Thomas  J.  Healey.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  Army 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  app>ointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  O.  Bugg.  416-48-8725. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Harrell,  430-54-4077. 
Brig.    Gen.    Walter    K.    Tagawa,    576-24- 
3133. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  James  D.  Ball.  407-36-6101. 
Col.  Edwin  Cox.  225-52-0394. 
Col.  Jackson  L.  Flake,  Jr.,  248-46-0026. 
Col.  Daniel  W.  Fouts,  242-44-2934. 
Col.  Rudolph  E.  Hammond,  309-32-1882. 
Col.  Jefferson  S.  Henderson.  II.  480-38- 
4553. 
Col.  Alvin  W.  Jones,  460-38-2391 
Col.  John  W.  Knapp.  229-40-2521. 
Col.  Michael  A.  Schulz,  Jr..436-52-3237. 
Col.  Robert  P.  Sy.  126-26-6779. 
Col.  Robert  L.  Wick.  Jr.,  223-38-6312. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provision  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a),  3385, 
and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.   Gen,   William   J.   Jefferds,   572-36- 
6187. 

Brig.   Gen.   Lawrence   A.   Keller,   206-24- 
6134. 
Brig.   Gen.   Edward  W.  Waldon,   469-20- 

4153. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen,  Dayle  E.  Williamson.  507-34- 
2741 

Col.  Robert  L.  Blevins,  472-24-2493. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Dechert,  229-30-6134. 

Col.  James  D.  Delk,  554-40-3938. 

Col.  Larry  H.  DeUa  Bitta,  567-34-3204. 

Col.  Averill  E.  Hawkins.  571-42-6467. 

Col.  Robert  L  Helmer.  504-34-3162. 

Col.  John  V.  Hoyt,  725-07-8884. 

Col.  Dan  E.  Karr,  512-32-8201. 

Col.  Joseph  G.  Martin.  Jr..  438-44-0858. 

Col.  Patrick  J.  McCarthy.  264-40-0584. 

Col.  James  M.  Miller,  529-42-2639. 

Col.  Curtis  W.  Milligan,  441-24-0639. 

Col.  Robert  B.  Pettycrew.  526-34-4373. 

Col.  James  A.  Ryan,  432-44-0599. 

Col.  Harry  R.  Taylor.  525-48-2239. 

Col.  Teddy  E.  WiUiams.  421-40-7175. 
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Col.  Bobby  G.  Wood.  431-50-4645. 
In  THK  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Howard 
L.  Alford.  and  ending  Philip  M.  Young, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  on  July  25.  1983. 


In  the  Army 
Anny  nominations  t>eginning  Rotiert  O. 
Abney.  and  ending  Carl  Sundstrom.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  July  28.  1983. 

In  the  Navy 
Navy   nominations   beginning   Steven   C. 
Cox,  and  ending  Peter  L.  Washburn,  which 


nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  July  25.  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Johnny  P. 
Barfield.  and  ending  William  A.  Wood, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  25.  1983. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  gather  in  grateful  appreciation 
for  the  opportunities  we  have  to  serve 
in  this  place.  We  thank  You,  O  God, 
that  we  can  use  our  abilities  in  ways 
that  contribute  to  the  common  good, 
that  we  can  do  our  best  to  discover  the 
path  of  truth,  and  that  we  can  use  all 
our  talents  as  good  stewards  of  Your 
many  priceless  gifts.  We  are  grateful 
for  this  forum  for  discussion  and  we 
pray  that  our  actions  may  be  guided 
by  Your  Spirit,  that  we  may  truly  be 
servants  of  justice  and  partners  in 
peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  armounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  342,  nays 
42,  answered  "present"  8,  not  voting 
41.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  321] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 


YEAS— 342 

Bereuter 

Beman 

Bethune 

BevtU 

Biaggi 

BUirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

BorsU 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

BroomXleld 


Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhlU 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
dinger 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 


Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Eklwards(OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans (XL) 

PasccU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Fowler 

Prank 

PYanklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 


Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jefforcis 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lelsind 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

I^undine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 


Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 


Burton  (IN) 

Coats 

Conable 

Coughlin 

c:ralg 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Durbln 

Eckart 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 


Vucanovtch 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Wlnn 

Wlrth 

NAYS— 42 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Leach 

Lewis  (CA) 

Uplnski 

Markey 

MUler  (OH) 

Murphy 

Patman 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Sabo 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Smith.  Denny 

Staggers 

Walker 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 8 

Conte  Lagomarsino         OUn 

Dymally  Martin  (NY)         Wise 

Jacobs  Oberstar 
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D  1015 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was    an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  46) 
entitled  "An  act  to  revise,  consolidate, 
and  enact  certain  laws  related  to  ves- 
sels and  seamen  as  subtitle  II  of  title 
46,  United  States  Code,  'Shipping'." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2355)  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  job  training  assistance  for 
disabled  veterans  and  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
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S.  505.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  to  be  constructed  in  Savannah.  Ga., 
as  the  "Juliette  Gordon  Low  Federal  Build- 
ing": 

S.  1148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Assini- 
botne  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Conununity.  Montana,  and  the  Assiniboine 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation. 
Montana,  in  docket  numbered  10-81L  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  1625.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act. 


EDUCATION.  HOUSING  AND 
WELFARE  OF  PAGES 

(Mr.  MINISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  address 
the  House  today  on  the  important 
issue  of  our  pages. 

The  pages  who  come  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  entrusted  to  us  by 
their  parents  for  their  educations, 
housing  and  welfare.  This  is  a  special 
trust. 

The  House  Page  Board,  since  its  cre- 
ation last  November,  has  taken  great 
strides  to  honor  that  special  trust. 
With  the  full  support  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  rest  of  the  House  leadership, 
the  most  dramatic  and— the  Board  be- 
lieves—the most  beneficial  changes  in 
the  page  program  since  it  began  in  the 
early  1800's  have  been  implemented. 

To  respond  to  the  problem  of  after- 
hours  supervision  of  the  pages,  the 
Page  Residence  Hall  was  established 
in  Annex  No.  1  and  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary I.  The  Residence  Hall  provides 
the  pages  for  the  first  time  with  a 
model  dormitory  facility.  The  Board 
also  put  into  effect  a  code  of  conduct 
for  the  pages. 

No  system  can  guarantee  that  prob- 
lems will  never  occur,  but  the  Board 
sincerely  believes  every  reasonable 
step  has  been  taken  to  provide  for 
after-hours  supervision  of  the  pages 
and  their  general  well-being. 

The  final  step  in  improving  the  page 
program  is  to  guarantee  every  page  a 
quality  education. 

To  this  end,  the  Board  held  educa- 
tion hearings  and  established  a  perma- 
nent education  task  force  to  advise  the 
Board  on  educational  matters.  The 
task  force  is  composed  of  Mr.  White- 
HtmsT  of  Virginia,  designated  by  the 
Board  as  the  chairman,  the  executive 
directors  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Boards  of  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School 
principals,  and  the  Association  for  Su- 
pervision and  curriculimi  development 
and  the  Doorkeeper,  the  manager  of 
the  majority  cloakroom  and  the  mi- 
nority chief  page. 

The  task  force's  report  to  the  Board, 
as  well  as  past  evaJuators,  have  criti- 
cized the  Capitol  Page  School.  Evalua- 
tors  have  found  among  other  things 
that  the  pages'  SAT  scores  have  de- 


clined and  are  now  the  lowest  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Consequently,  in  June  the  Board 
unanimously  adopted  a  new  page  edu- 
cation program  recommended  by  the 
task  force  and  the  Board  unanimously 
decided  that  from  now  on  the  Board 
would  provide  educational  services  for 
the  pages  as  the  best  way  to  imple- 
ment the  new  page  educational  pro- 
gram and  monitor  page  education  to 
insure  its  quality.  To  carry  out  these 
decisions,  the  House  was  requested  to 
adopt  House  Resolutions  234  and  279 
and  did  so. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Page 
School  has  now  been  established  and 
classes  will  begin  on  September  6.  The 
principal.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Knautz  was 
hired  last  week.  Dr.  Knautz  is  from  Il- 
linois and  has  impressive  academic  cre- 
dentials and  extensive  experience  as 
an  educator.  I  have  absolute  confi- 
dence that  Dr.  Knautz  will  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  the  leader  of  the  House 
Page  School. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  task  force  for  their 
dedication  and  contributions  to  im- 
provement of  the  page  program. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Board  and.  I  believe,  all 
concerned,  is  that  the  living  conditions 
and  education  of  our  pages  be  exactly 
what  we  would  want  for  our  own  chil- 
dren. The  Board  has  never  deviated 
from  that  objective  and  everyone 
should  be  on  notice  that  we  never  will. 


COMMENDING  DR.  ALICE  MITCH- 
ELL RIVLIN  FOR  HER  SERVICE 
AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  154)  to 
commend  Dr.  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  for 
her  service  as  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  154 

Whereas  Dr.  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  has 
served  with  dedication  and  distinction  as 
the  first  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  since  1975: 

Whereas  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Rivlin.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
become  an  indispensable,  professional,  non- 
partisan organization  that  has  consistently 
supplied  Congress  with  timely  and  objective 
forecasts  of  economic  conditions,  projec- 
tions of  Federal  spending  and  revenues,  op- 
tions for  reducing  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
objective  analyses  of  important  public 
policy  issues: 


Whereas  the  direction  by  Dr.  Rivlin  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  fulfilled 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  create  a  capability 
within  Congress  to  analyze  budgetary  infor- 
mation independently  from  the  executive 
branch,  thereby  making  the  Office  a  vital 
support  agency  of  the  Congress; 

Whereas  Dr.  Rivlin  is  nationally  recog- 
nized as  an  eminent  authority  on  economic 
and  budgetary  issues,  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  her  colleagues  in 
business  and  Government,  and  has  brought 
credit  to  herself,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Congress:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  expresses  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  for  her  dedicated 
service  as  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  wishes  her  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Dr.  Alice 
Mitchell  Rivlin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  is  being  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  myself.  An  identical  reso- 
lution is  being  offered  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Chiles,  the  ranking 
Democrat  of  the  committee,  and 
Chairman  Domenici  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  resolution. 
Dr.  Rivlin  was  the  first  and  only  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  She  is  now  leaving  that  posi- 
tion and  will  be  replaced  by  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph Penner,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Rivlin  has  brought  great  credit 
to  this  position  and  has  supplied  indis- 
pensable, independent  Information  to 
the  Congress  and  has  launched  this 
particular  office  in  a  very  professional 
way  that  has  been  a  credit  to  public 
service. 

This  resolution  merely  expresses  our 
gratitude  and  commends  her  for  this 
performance. 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved House  Concurrent  Resolution 
154  commending  Dr.  Alice  M.  Rivlin 
on  her  outstanding  service  to  the  Con- 
gress as  the  first  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  wishing 
her  well  in  her  new  endeavors. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  best  wishes  and 
thanks  to  Dr.  Rivlin  for  her  tireless 
dedication  in  insuring  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  provided 
such  excellent,  bipartisan  information 
and  support  to  the  Congress  on  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policy  matters  since 
CBO's  beginnings.  This  independent 
analysis  organization  has  gained  a  rep- 
utation for  fairness  and  responsibility 


due  in  large  measure  to  Alice  Rivlln's 
conscientious  leadership. 

Her  competence  and  integrity  will 
long  serve  as  an  example  to  those  who 
follow  in  providing  direction  to  this 
agency  so  vital  to  the  congressional 
budget  process.  Her  guidance  will  cer- 
tainly be  missed  and  she  is  most  de- 
serving of  our  gratitude  and  applause 
for  a  job  well  done.« 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  Alice  Rivlin,  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  It  is  with 
mixed  feelings  that  I  stand  before  you, 
for  while  I  know  that  Ms.  Rivlin  is 
leaving  this  post  to  join  the  prestigi- 
ous Brookings  Institution,  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  see  her  leave  CBO. 

As  the  first  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  she  has  been  in- 
strumental in  making  the  congression- 
al budget  process  a  credible  one.  She 
took  a  fledgling  entity  and  molded  it 
into  an  effective  and  highly  reputable 
organization.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  time  and  again  during  these 
recently  tumultuous  political  years,  it 
has  been  CBO,  under  Alice  Rivlin's  di- 
rectorship, which  have  made  the 
soundest  economic  projections. 

Prior  to  my  appointment  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  work  with  Ms.  Rivlin  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  this 
subcommittee  is  responsible  for  the 
CBO  budget,  I  have  watched  the 
method  in  which  Ms.  Rivlin  has  grap- 
pled with  sometimes  difficult  budget 
and  policy  matters.  She  has  always 
handled  these  issues  in  a  professional 
manner  and  has  been  highly  success- 
ful in  improving  the  overall  operation 

of  CBO. 

As  she  departs  to  pursue  other 
career  opportunities,  she  can  point 
with  pride  to  her  accomplishments. 
She  leaves  behind  a  strong,  viable,  and 
respected  organization.  She  will  be 
missed.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  commend- 
ing Alice  Rivlin  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  for  her  outstanding 
work  in  her  tenure  as  CBO  Director. 
Dr.  Rivlin's  tenure  as  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  been 
marked  by  her  nonpartisan  profession- 
alism, competency,  and  acumen.  The 
work  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  Alice  Rivlin  has  been  in- 
valuable, not  only  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, but  to  the  entire  Congress. 

It  is  in  large  part  due  to  Dr.  Rivlin's 
leadership  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  been  able  to  estab- 
lish its  reputation  as  a  credible  organi- 
zation of  impeccable  integrity.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  with  Alice  Rivlin.  She  has 
served  Congress  admirably,  and  we 
will  miss  her. 
I  congratulate  Dr.  Rivlin  on  her  new 

position  at  the  Brookings  Institution. 


and  I  am  confident  that  due  to  her 
proven  ability  she  wiU  be  most  success- 
ful there.  I  wish  her  the  very  best  as 
she  moves  into  the  next  phase  of  her 
remarkable  career.* 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  154.  which  expresses 
the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  to  Dr. 
Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  for  her  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  service  as  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  for  6  years.  I  was  fortunate 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  close- 
ly with  Dr.  Rivlin.  Her  economic  anal- 
ysis and  projections  were  indispensa- 
ble to  me  and  all  of  the  Congress. 

As  the  first  Director  of  the  CBO  Dr. 
Rivlin  was  faced  with   the   awesome 
challenge  of  creating  an  independent 
source  in  Congress  for  economic  and 
bubget  analysis.  Dr.  Rivlin  was  an  un- 
qualified success  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. As  a  result  of  Dr.  Rivlin's  work 
the  CBO  quickly  gained  a  reputation 
as  probably  the  Nation's  most  respect- 
ed source  for  U.S.  budget  and  econom- 
ic projections.  It's  hard  to  comprehend 
how  quickly  we  all  took  the  expert  as- 
sistance of  the  CBO  for  granted  and 
that  CBO  did  not  even  exist  10  years 
ago.  The  fine  tradition  Dr.  Rivlin  es- 
tablished at  CBO  is  proof  that  Gov- 
ernment organizations  can  work  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  Also,  as  this 
resolution   attests  to.   the   CBO   is   a 
living  testament  to  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's   greatest    public    servants.    Dr. 
Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin.  Dr.  Rivlin  has 
made    an    important   contribution   to 
this  Nation  through  her  work  at  CBO 
and  she  deserves  the  sincere  thanks 
and  best  wishes  of  all  Americans. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Dr.  Rivlin  for  her  assistance  to 
me  and  extend  to  her  my  best  wishes 
for  her  work  in  the  future.* 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  recognizing 
the  many  accomplishments  of  Dr. 
Alice  M.  Rivlin  as  the  first  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
in  thanking  her  for  her  excellent  serv- 
ice to  Congress. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  CBO  with- 
out Alice  Rivlin  at  the  helm,  but  the 
fine  staff  she  assembled  and  the  high 
standards  she  set  for  professional  and 
nonpartisan  economic  and  budgetary 
analysis  assure  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  first-rate  information 
to  guide  our  policy  and  funding  deci- 
sions. Her  successor,  Rudy  Penner,  is 
highly  qualified,  but  he  wiU  find  Alice 
a  hard  act  to  follow. 

I  first  came  to  know  Alice  Rivlin 
when  I  served  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee; she  has  since  provided  informa- 
tion and  testimony  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  Appropriations, 
which  I  chair,  on  some  of  the  critical 
issues  which  face  us.  particularly  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  na- 


tional airspace  system  plan.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  Alice  as  an  econo- 
mist, but  I  am  also  privileged  to  count 
her  among  my  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Alice 
Rivlin  on  a  job  very  well  done,  and  on 
her  MacArthur  Foundation  grant, 
which  she  richly  deserves.  I  wish  her 
all  happiness  and  success  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  I  hope  she 
will  not  become  a  stranger  on  the 
Hill.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The     concurrent     resolution     was 

agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  conjunction  with  the 
resolution  expressing  our  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Rivlin. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REAGAN  AND  WOMEN 
(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President  has  done  it  again— put  his 
foot  right  into  the  gender  gap.  Speak- 
ing to  the  International  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  yesterday,  he  astonished  1.200 
women  with  a  lame  attempt  at  humor 
about  women's  place.  He  was  greeted 
with  well-deserved  silence. 

The  White  House  likes  to  pretend 
that  the  gender  gap— the  greater  op- 
position of  women  to  Reagan  poli- 
cies—is a  creation  of  raving,  radical 
women— not  mainstream  American 
women.  They  are  wrong. 

I  have  spoken  in  recent  months  to 
women  in  sales,  to  advertising  women, 
to  home  economists.  None  of  these 
very  mainstream  groups  feel  women 
are  getting  a  fair  shake  from  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Just  the  other  day.  I  saw  an  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  poll  on  how  law- 
yers feel  about  Mr.  Reagan. 

The  poll  showed  that  51  percent  of 
male  lawyers  think  the  President  is 
doing  a  good  job.  But  just  24  percent 
of  female  lawyers  agreed  with  them. 
That  is  not  just  a  gap.  It  is  a  chasm. 

As  the  former  president  of  a 
women's  bar  association.  I  also  know 
that  until  very  recently  our  members 
simply  did  not  become  involved  in  poli- 
tics. All  that  is  changing  now  and  I  for 
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one  hail  this  new  consciousness. 
Women's  place  in  our  society  is  every- 
where. 
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n  1030 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA 
TION  TO  ASSIST  LOCALITIES 
BURDENED  BY  TAX-EXEMPT 
PROPERTIES 

(Mr.  SISISKY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  tntroducing  legislation  to  help  lo- 
calities which  are  significantly  bur- 
dened by  the  presence  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities and  installations  within  their 
jurisdictions. 

Real  property  taxes  are  the  core  of 
local  tax  bases— they  account  for  78 
percent  of  all  local  taxes  collected.  Yet 
the  country's  lau-gest  real  property 
owner,  the  Federal  Government,  is 
exempt  from  local  property  taxes. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  75  percent 
of  these  holdings  consist  of  buildings 
and  structures  located  in  nonopen 
spaces  within  local  jurisdictions  and 
not  in  parks  or  open  lands. 

A  Federal  Government  presence 
does  bring  benefits  to  localities,  but  we 
should  remember  that  the  Federal 
Government  enjoys  essential  and  sig- 
nificant benefits  from  local  services. 
Often,  there  is  an  imbalance  and  local 
governments  suffer  as  a  result. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  loses  51  percent  of  its 
total  assessed  property  value  to  Feder- 
al tax-exempt  real  property.  At  the 
same  time.  63  percent  of  the  16,000 
Federal  employees  who  work  in  Ports- 
mouth live  elsewhere. 

Inequities  as  substantial  as  these 
must  be  addressed.  Help  is  needed  and 
it  is  needed  now.  I  am  not  proposing 
that  we  need  or  should  require  a  Fed- 
eral payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  all 
Federal  real  property.  We  cannot 
afford  that  nor  should  we  expect  it. 

But  we  can  and  must  help  those  lo- 
calities which  suffer  from  a  substan- 
tial loss  in  their  tax  base.  That  is  what 
this  legislation  will  do  and  I  ask  your 
support  for  it. 


DISCRIMINATORY  PRACTICES 
ALLEGED  AGAINST  BRITISH 
FIRM  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  serious  matter  which  may  In- 
volve the  British  Government  mislead- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  specific  matter  involves  a  Brit- 
ish-run company.  Short  Bro.,  Ltd.,  of 
Belfast  Northern  Ireland.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  fUe  a  formal  bid  with  the  Air 


Force  for  a  $40  million  contract  for  18 
transport  aircraft.  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  as  well  as 
the  Irish  National  Caucus  have  been 
opposed  to  this  sale  because  of  Short 
Brothers  record  of  discrimination 
against  Catholic  employees. 

In  an  effort  to  defuse  these  con- 
cerns, the  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  in  a  May 
10  letter  to  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress contended  among  other  things 
that  Short  Brothers  had  in  place  an 
affirmative  action  hiring  program. 
However,  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
Father  Brian  Brady  from  Northern 
Ireland— the  chairman  of  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Agency  of  Northern  Ireland 
said  that  as  of  June  30  the  Short 
Brothers  affirmative  action  plan  was 
still  in  the  discussion  stage. 

That  is  a  big  discrepancy  and  since 
the  final  decision  on  the  contract  is 
imminent,  an  investigation  is  needed 
to  get  the  real  facts.  It  would  be  pa- 
tently wrong  for  our  Government  to 
do  business  with  any  firm  which  prac- 
tices discrimination— and  with  any 
government  which  would  try  and  de- 
ceive the  fact  that  they  permit  such 
discrimination. 


partisan    and    in   the   true   spirit   of 
America. 


our     country     and     to     Dr.     King's 
memory. 


CONTINUED  BIPARTISANSHIP 

URGED  TOWARD  PASSAGE  OF 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  BIRTH- 
DAY HOLIDAY  BILL 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  past  week,  in  one  of  the 
rare  moments  of  true  bipartisanship 
spirit.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
joined  together  and  passed  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  bill.  I  think  it 
was  symbolic,  because  we  take  this 
floor  so  often  and  attack  each  other 
because  we  are  of  different  parties  or 
because  we  believe  this  or  that. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  there  were  some  eloquent 
statements  made  that  day.  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Be- 
THUNE).  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LtmcREN),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter), 
were  very  clear  and  concise  in  their 
feelings  about  Martin  Luther  King. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  take  what  we  have  done  in  this 
House  and  transpose  that  same  feeling 
to  the  Senate  so  that  we  can  get  a  bill 
passed  over  there  and  so  that  the 
President  would  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  supported  our  provision  and 
even  for  those  who  may  have  had  a 
difference  of  opinion,  we  are  deeply 
appreciative  because  it  was  truly  bi- 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CRISIS 
RAISES  POSSIBILITY  OF  CALL- 
ING CONGRESS  BACK 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
everyone  knows,  hopefully  today  we 
will  adjourn  for  the  August  break.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  ready  for  this.  I 
must  say  that  I  leave  for  adjournment 
with  mingled  emotions. 

I  very,  very  much  want  during  the 
August  break  to  be  able  to  spend  time 
with  my  own  children  in  a  little  more 
civilizecl  manner,  and  yet.  as  we  see 
this  escalation  of  activity  in  Central 
America.  I  have  grave  feelings  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  down  there 
during  this  interim  period. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  no 
longer  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair  because  the  other  body 
would  not  accept  that  arrangement. 

The  500-plus  parents  of  the  young 
people  called  out  of  Fort  Carson. 
Colo.,  to  go  to  Honduras,  yesterday  are 
very  worried  about  this  adjournment. 
I  hope  the  leadership  will  assure  them 
that  if  something  happens  in  Central 
America  we  will  be  called  back  into 
session. 

We  owe  it  to  America's  young 
people,  to  the  parents  of  this  country, 
and  to  everyone  else  to  say  that  we  do 
not  want  to  see  that  escalation  of  ex- 
ercises in  Central  America  get  out  of 
control  while  we  are  out  of  town. 


AMERICA'S  PROGRESS  TOWARD 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  REFORM 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  honor  the  birthday  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Were  Dr.  King  here 
today  to  witness  our  consideration  of 
H.R.  2230.  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  en- 
couraged by  our  progress  over  the  past 
two  decades  in  civil  rights  reform. 

Today,  when  we  consider  this  bill  to 
reauthorize  and  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). This  is  a  compromise  amend- 
ment to  try  to  depoliticize  this  very 
important  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
oppose  all  amendments  to  weaken  the 
Edwards  compromise  and  to  vote  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  the  next  5  years.  It  is 
very  important,  and  we  owe  that  to 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  passed  a  bill  creating  a 
program  of  health  insurance  for  the 
unemployed. 

Under  existing  programs,  we  subsi- 
dize or  provide  health  care  for  the  el- 
derly and  poor  in  our  country. 
Through  tax  policy,  we  subsidize 
health  insurance  for  middle-income 
families.  Health  care  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  luxury  in  our  country  or  a 
benefit  which  should  depend  on  a  per- 
son's wealth. 

If  we  were  to  rewrite  our  Bill  of 
Rights  today,  does  anyone  doubt  that 
the  right  of  access  to  quality  health 
care  would  be  high  on  the  list  of 
things  Americans  value  the  most? 

With  hospital  insurance  for  the  un- 
employed, we  make  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  help  the  helpless,  but 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  should  concede 
that  we  are  walking  backward  into  a 
consistent  and  reasonable  national 
health  policy. 

We  in  Congress  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  need  for  a  national  debate  on 
health  care.  We  avoid  this  Issue  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  budget  and  at  the 
expense  of  Ignoring  an  item  of  major 
concern  to  our  Nation. 


this    outreach    to    our    neighbors    in 
Latin  America. 

If  we  fall  to  get  the  truth  across 
about  America,  the  other  side  will 
gladly  shape  our  Image  for  us. 


THE  COMMUNIST  PRINTING 
PRESS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  recently  wrote  and  asked 
me  what  our  country  Is  doing  about 
Soviet  publications  on  communism  In 
Latin  America.  She  noted  that  the  So- 
viets spread  their  propaganda  litera- 
ture all  over  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  re- 
sponded to  my  Inquiry  with  some  star- 
tling figures  on  the  full-scale  public 
opinion  war  being  waged  against 
America  In  our  own  hemisphere. 

For  instance.  In  book  form  alone, 
some  12.5  million  copies  of  antl-Amerl- 
can,  pro-Communist  literature  are 
published  in  Spanish  In  the  Soviet 
Union  each  year.  That  does  not  in- 
clude the  Soviet  support  to  indigenous 
publishers,  and  the  many  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  we  know  about. 

Our  Government  has  a  modest  pro- 
gram, but  It  Is  grossly  inadequate  by 
comparison.  The  U.S.  Information 
Agency  has  expressed  to  me  Its  Inter- 
est In  expanding  these  efforts,  and 
Congress  should  do  Its  part  to  support 


THE  LONE  RANGER  AND  TONTO 
(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  has  seen 
fit  to  draw  an  analogy  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Lone  Ranger  and  has  further  stated 
on  national  news  that  he  Is  not  going 
to  be  his  Tonto.  I  want  to  assure  an 
uneasy  Nation  that  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  is  not  being  considered 
for  that  position. 

I  further  want  to  say  that  I  remem- 
ber the  Lone  Ranger,  and  he  selected 
a  member  of  the  minority,  and  togeth- 
er they  stamped  out  untruth  in  this 
country,  and  they  protected  those  who 
were  unable  to  protect  themselves. 

So  to  the  modem-day  Lone  Ranger, 
I  would  say.  "Hi-yo,  Sliver!  Keep  up 
the  good  work.  Kemo  Sabe."  To  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  I  would 
recommend  that  he  consider  talking 
his  mentor,  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  into  reconsidering  running  for 
President,  If  they  are  so  unhappy  with 
the  policies  of  this  country.  In  that 
unlikely  event,  because  of  the  over- 
whelming lack  of  support,  I  would  hu- 
morously suggest  that  they  consider 
putting  a  bin  In  to  withdraw  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  member  of  this  Union  so 
that  they  would  secede  from  this 
country,  which  I  believe  I  would  sup- 
port and  which  I  think  would  have 
overwhelming  support  In  this  country. 


Out  of  fear  of  embarrassment,  they 
limited  debate  and  Instead  engaged  In 
a  flimflam.  The  action  they  took  was 
capricious.  The  action  may  be  unlaw- 
ful. They  subverted,  distorted,  and  cir- 
cumvented due  process. 

The  chairman,  and  the  Democrats 
Insulted  the  general  public  because 
they  did  not  allow  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  to  speak  or  legislate. 

A  sad  day  for  the  credibility  of  the 
Interior  Committee.  A  commentary  on 
the  abuse  of  dictatorial  power  to 
achieve  a  very,  very  partisan  end.  A 
sad  day  for  the  people  of  this  country. 


D  1045 


COMMITTEE    ACTION    ON    COAL 

LEASES       IN      MONTANA      AND 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
party  apparently  Is  not  content  with 
its  100-vote  majority,  not  content  with 
having  the  chairmanship  of  all  the 
committees,  and  not  content  with 
stacking  the  committees  without 
regard  to  the  party  ratios. 

Must  the  Democrats  resort  to  alter- 
ing committee  records  to  look  good? 
Must  your  party  disregard  the  rules  of 
the  committees?  Must  you  manipulate 
parliamentary  procedures? 

Yesterday,  the  committee  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  and 
the  committee  Democrats  passed  a  res- 
olution to  Immediately  withdraw 
leases  to  be  sold  for  coal  development 
In  the  Fort  Union  area  of  Montana 
and  North  Dakota. 


SUMMER  INTERNS 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
summer  the  Congress  Is  fortunate  to 
welcome  as  Interns  many  fresh  young 
faces  to  its  Members'  offices.  I  look 
forward  to  their  arrival  and  am  grate- 
ful for  the  energy,  diligence,  and  crea- 
tivity they  display  during  the  short 
time  they  spend  with  my  staff. 

Many  interns  arrive  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  work  that  Is  done 
here.  Some,  political  science  or  govern- 
ment majors,  know  In  theory  how  the 
entire  process  Is  supposed  to  work.  I 
think  that  very  few  leave  without  find- 
ing out  something  of  the  reality,  com- 
plexity, and  delicacy  of  the  machinery 
of  our  Government.  This  Is  an  Invalu- 
able lesson  which  they  learn.  It  will 
serve  them  throughout  their  future 
careers. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  how 
thankful  I  am  to  the  six  young  men 
and  women  who  provided  much- 
needed  assistance  in  my  office.  I  hope 
they  all  enjoyed  the  opportxmity  to 
spend  part  of  their  summer  vacations 
on  the  hill. 

Lisa  Auerbach.  Lisa  Kim  Davis,  Blair 
Effron,  Carol  DeMllo,  Timothy  Foster, 
and  Beverly  Llndh  all  contributed  lr»i- 
portantly,  and  I  trust  each  received  an 
Interesting  Insight  into  the  workings 
of  our  Government.  I  hope  that  when 
they  are  back  home  or  at  their  respec- 
tive campuses,  they  will  occasionally 
reflect  on  their  time  here  and  be  as 
well  pleased  as  I  am  with  their  jobs 
well  done. 


VOTE  AGAINST  DOD  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  AND  NERVE 
GAS 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  that  the  DOD  conference  report 
will  Include  the  authorization  for 
nerve  gas.  We  do  not  need  the  artillery 
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shells.  That  has  been  established. 
DOD  has  even  admitted  we  do  not 
need  those  until  1990.  The  only  other 
item  under  consideration  is  the  Big 
Eye  bomb  and  tests  show  that  it  does 
not  blow  up  on  the  enemy,  it  blows  up 
on  us;  so  these  are  weapons  that  we  do 
not  need.  These  are  weapons  that  do 
not  work.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

If  the  conference  report  does  come 
here  and  does  have  that  in  it,  there 
are  those  of  us  who  are  going  to  fight 
it.  I  intend  to  object,  and  others  do.  to 
any  request  for  early  consideration  of 
the  conference  report:  but  if  it  does 
come  here  and  if  it  does  have  that  in 
there,  then  all  Members  should  know 
that  It  wiU  be  their  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  vote  for  the  conference 
report  and  then  go  home  and  say.  "I 
voted  for  everything  that  President 
Reagan  asked  for  in  the  defense 
budget,"  because  this  is  the  only  weap- 
ons system  that  he  has  asked  for  that 
he  has  not  gotten:  so  if  you  vote  for 
that  conference  report,  you  are  then 
saying  to  the  public  that  you  support 
everything  that  he  has  asked  for, 
every  weapons  system  that  he  has 
asked  for.  and  you  could  not  even  find 
one  to  cut  out,  even  one  that  does  not 
work  and  one  that  we  do  not  need.  If 
you  cannot  cut  one  like  that  out  that 
will  save  $6  billion,  what  are  you  going 
to  cut  out? 


NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND  DRUNK 
DRIVING  AWARENESS  WEEK 
DECEMBER  11  THROUGH  17 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Congressman  Barnes  and  I  are 
introducing  a  resolution  to  make  the 
week  of  December  11  through  17  Na- 
tional Drunk  and  Drunk  Driving 
Awareness  Week.  The  resolution 
enjoys  the  support  of  240  cosponsors. 

Last  year's  awareness  week  was  an 
enormous  success.  According  to  the 
National  Safety  Council,  the  number 
of  traffic  deaths  over  the  3-day  New 
Year  holiday  was  the  lowest  since 
1949,  with  282  deaths  as  compared  to 
338  deaths  for  the  same  period  in  1981. 

I  believe  the  efforts  of  Congress 
have  a  strong  influence  on  the  reduc- 
tion in  fatalities.  We  hope  to  make 
this  awareness  week  an  annual  event. 

Over  26,000  Americans  are  killed  by 
drunk  drivers  each  year  and  750,000 
receive  permanent  injuries.  With  strict 
enforcement  and  increased  public 
awareness,  other  nations  have  been 
able  to  reduce  drunk  driving  deaths 
and  injuries  by  almost  half. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  put  our 
minds  to  it,  Americans  can  prevent  the 
deaths  of  13,000  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans each  year.  We  must  give  this  our 
best  efforts  in  this  stniggle  to  obtain 
this  goal. 


THE  CAGEY  BEES  ARE  IN 
REALITY  KGB'S 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  the  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations  has  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  General  further  evi- 
dence of  the  usage  of  tricothecene 
toxin  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  evidence  based  on  blood  sam- 
ples of  victims  irrefutably  undercuts 
one  of  the  least  credible  scientific  hy- 
pothesis ever  presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  community— the  notion 
that  innocent  Third  World  citizens  are 
dying  because  of  the  effects  of  bee  ex- 
crement rather  than  Soviet  supplied 
biochemical  agents. 

If  there  ever  were  a  scientific  theory 
deserving  of  nomination  for  a  Nobel 
Prize  in  reverse,  it  is  the  bee  excre- 
ment hypothesis.  The  bee  excrement 
theorists  of  1983  are  the  skeptics  who 
might  have  sat  next  to  Isaac  Newton 
five  centuries  ago  and  suggested  that 
just  because  the  apples  in  Newton's 
lap  had  fallen  down,  that  did  not 
mean  that  the  apples  in  an  adjoining 
tree  might  not  fall  up. 

Science,  to  he  respected,  cannot  be 
divorced  from  morality.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  effects  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  have  a  tendency  to  be 
exaggerated  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed its  use,  but  paradoxically  it  ap- 
pears to  be  ignored  by  civilized  people 
who  have  difficulties  facing  up  to  un- 
civilized behavior. 

It  might  be  unfair  to  make  analogies 
to  World  War  II,  but  as  much  as 
decent  people  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent  mobilized  almost  unani- 
mously against  Hitler,  few  believed  or 
at  least  faced  up  to  the  scale  of  inhu- 
manity implied  by  Auschwitz  and  Bu- 
chenwald.  So,  too,  with  biochemical 
warfare  today.  Ironically,  we  have  by 
quantum  magnitudes  more  informa- 
tion about  the  genocide  of  Southeast 
Asians  such  as  H'mong  than  that  of 
Polish  Jews  in  1944.  But  where  are 
America's  campus  humanists? 

The  perspective  that  defies  skepti- 
cism is  that  a  number  of  biochemical 
agents  have  been  experimented  with 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world  in  recent 
years.  Among  the  agents  are  three-in- 
dependently  identified  tricothecene 
toxins.  One  is  a  blood,  one  is  a  blister, 
and  the  third  is  a  vomit  agent.  Their 
effects  on  living  creatures  cannot  be 
described  without  asking  what  modem 
science  has  wrought,  what  man  is  will- 
ing to  do  to  other  men. 

The  reality  is  that  the  cagey  bee  al- 
leged to  exist  in  Southeast  Asia  today 
by  several  U.S.  scientists  is  actually  a 
three  letter  ministry— the  K.G.B.,  and 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  take  note. 

Now  we're  faced  with  another  enor- 
mously expensive  arms  race  that  no 
one  can  win.  At  the  risk  of  presump- 


tion, my  advice  to  scientists  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  to  put  their  wits  to  devel- 
oping techniques  for  verifying  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  conventions 
rather  than  new  sophistries  for  deny- 
ing tragic  truths.  There  are  times 
countries  need  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
positivism  rather  than  dwell  on  the 
seeds  of  skepticism.  This  is  one. 


CONGRESS  MUST  TAKE  PRESI- 
DENT'S LEAD  ON  ORGAN 
DONOR  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  debate  the  many  controversial 
issues  of  this  past  week,  I  think  the 
news  of  the  lifesaving  liver  transplant 
surgeries  last  week  in  four  infants  has 
brought  the  light  of  hope  into  the 
lives  of  many  people  around  our 
Nation.  Certainly  we  must  applaud 
President  Reagan's  urgent  pleas  alert- 
ing all  citizens  to  the  critical  situations 
facing  several  children. 

But  we  cannot  forget  the  plight  of 
those  familes  who  have  not  yet  found 
donors.  Last  year  alone,  some  450  chil- 
dren died  from  severe  liver  ailments, 
while  more  than  1,000  youngsters  lost 
their  lives  in  traffic  accidents.  Surely, 
a  coordinated  organ  donor  system 
could  have  saved  the  lives  of  those  af- 
flicted children. 

I  think  it  is  now  up  to  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  President's  lead  in  fo- 
cusing national  attention  on  organ 
donor  programs.  Several  options  can 
and  must  be  explored. 

Almost  each  and  every  one  of  us,  as 
adults,  through  our  State's  driver's  li- 
cense has  the  option  on  the  back  of 
that  license  to  sign  a  universal  donor 
program.  That  does  not  help  us,  how- 
ever, to  solve  the  problem  of  young 
children. 

During  the  recess  I  would  call  upon 
each  of  my  colleagues  and  all  people 
throughout  this  country:  First,  to  call 
attention  to  the  universal  donor  pro- 
gram: and  second,  to  work  with  me 
and  my  office  in  developing  some 
method  of  providing  a  similar  auto- 
matic donation  of  organs  by  our  young 
minors. 


DESIGNATING  POST  OFFICE  IN 
OSHKOSH,  WIS..  AS  THE  WIL- 
LIAM A.  STEIGER  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
t>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
designate  the  post  office  in  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  as  the  William  A.  Steiger  Post 
Office  BuUding. 


Congressman  William  Steiger,  my 
predecessor,  passed  away  on  December 
4  1978,  at  the  age  of  40.  I  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Bill's  for  over  20  years. 
He  was  a  fine  family  man  and  a  true 
statesman.  BiU  had  a  reputation  in 
Congress  as  being  bright,  honest,  full 
of  energy,  and  very  personable.  These 
qualities  were  acknowledged  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Bill  may  be  most  remembered  for 
spearheading  the  drive  to  reduce  taxes 
on  capital  investments  and  capital 
gains.  He  also  played  major  roles  in 
proposing  legislation  aimed  at  provid- 
ing for  workers'  safety  on  the  job,  re- 
forming the  House  committee  system, 
establishing  a  voluntary  army,  and 
helping  poor  people  to  gain  fair  access 
to  our  court  system. 

As  a  humble  tribute  to  a  great  man, 
I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  name  the  post 
office  building  in  Bill's  hometown  as 
the  William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office 
Building. 


You  might  recall  that  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1980,  Carter 
indulged  in  abusive  language  about 
Ronald  Reagan.  It  became  so  bad  that 
Carter  had  to  suffer  the  ultimate  in- 
dignity: He  was  publicly  scolded  by 
Barbara  Walters  on  national  televi- 
sion. 

I  can  understand  Senator  Cran- 
ston's frustrations.  The  economy  is 
improving.  President  Reagan's  popu- 
larity is  up  and  the  Senator's  candida- 
cy is  not  exactly  soaring  in  the  polls. 

But  this  is  no  excuse  for  a  repeat  of 
Carterisms. 

May  I  suggest  that  at  each  debate  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  the  moder- 
ator comes  equipped  with  a  bar  of 
soap  to  wash  out  the  mouth  of  each 
candidate  who  indulges  in  Carterisms. 
That  should  keep  the  rhetoric  clean. 


ABANDONMENT  OF  DEMOCRAT- 
IC PROCESS  FOR  TOTALITAR- 
IAN TACTICS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  one  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  House  Interior 
Committee  passed  a  resolution  cutting 
off  coal  leasing.  The  action  was  taken 
without  permitting  testimony  on  the 
subject,  without  permitting  amend- 
ments, without  permitting  debate, 
without  even  permitting  some  Mem- 
bers to  make  opening  remarks.  Valid 
points  of  order  were  denied.  Proper 
motions  were  not  even  accorded  the 
courtesy  of  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  no  winners 
yesterday.  The  abandorunent  of  our 
democratic  process  in  exchange  for  to- 
talitarian tactics  makes  all  of  us 
poorer. 

All  Americans,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  both  conservatives  and 
liberals,  have  sacrificed  for  this  coun- 
try's democratic  process.  Let  us  not 
cast  it  aside  for  blind  partisanship. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  LAWS  AND  SAU- 
SAGE, DON'T  WATCH  EITHER 
BEING  MADE 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
said  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  "If 
you  like  laws  and  sausage,  don't  watch 
either  of  them  being  made." 

I  did  not  Intend  to  go  to  the  well  this 
morning  to  speak,  but  after  having 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
holding  the  defense  department  au- 
thorization bill  up  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  all  others,  I  was  compelled  to 
do  so.  The  gentleman  is  suggesting 
that  unless  you  agree  with  every  single 
system  in  that  legislation,  you  should 
vote  against  it. 

I  think  if  we  held  all  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, whether  it  be  environmental, 
health,  whether  it  be  related  to  the 
Justice  Department  of  the  State  De- 
partment, up  to  that  standard  of  per- 
fectability.  we  would  be  in  essence 
casting  away  the  legislative  process, 
the  give  and  take  that  must  occur  in 
this  body  and  this  body  would  be  re- 
duced to  anarchy. 


third  year  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  and  other  Members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  have 
worked  on  this  bill. 

We  have  had  no  opportunity,  at  this 
point,  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  undocumented 
workers  which  continues.  We  have  had 
no  consideration  of  the  unemployment 
of  U.S.  citizens  because  of  competition 
from  undocumented  workers.  That 
continues. 

We  have  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  detention  of  true  refugees 
and  the  freeing  of  economic  migrants, 
which  continues.  All  these  things  are 
dealt  with  in  the  Immigration  Control 
and  Reform  Act. 

I  would  suggest  and  reconmiend  and 
hope  that  the  House  will  upon  its 
return  to  duty  in  September  release  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act. 

In  the  words  of  Father  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  who  chaired  the  panel  on 
the  subject  of  immigration  reform, 
"Unless  the  back  door  is  closed,  and 
that  Is  the  door  through  which  the  un- 
documented enter,  the  front  door, 
which  is  the  door  through  which  the 
immigrants  and  the  refugees  enter, 
will  not  be  kept  open." 


IMI 


THE  DEMOCRATS  LANGUAGE 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Washington  Post  reports  that 
a  Democratic  Presidential  candidate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  my  home 
State,  has  apologized  for  calling  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  a  tyrant. 

While  this  apology  should  be  accept- 
ed, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  his 
remark  is  in  the  Jimmy  Carter  tradi- 
tion. 


MORE  DELAY  ON  THE  IMMIGRA- 
TION REFORM  AND  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  reached  the  eve  of  our  summer 
recess  and  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
each  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  a 
very  happy  recess  and  fine  times  with 
their  families.  That  is  the  happy  note. 
The  sad  note  is  that  we  have 
reached  this  point  in  the  development 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  98th 
Congress  without  having  taken  under 
consideration  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act.  This  represents  the 


D  1100 

AMENDING     THE     BANKRUPTCY 

RULES      WITH      RESPECT      TO 

PROVIDING  NOTICE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3549)  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3549 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  rule 
2002(f)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Rules,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court 
in  the  order  of  April  25.  1983.  of  the  Court, 
shall  take  effect  on  Augrust  1,  1983.  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  section  2. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Rule  2002(f)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Rules,  as  proposed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  order  of  April  25,  1983. 
of  the  Court,  U  amended  by  Inserting  ".or 
some  other  person  as  the  Court  may  direct, " 
after  "clerk". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  August  1.  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
MAN)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3549  would 
merely  modify  rule  2002(f)  of  the 
bankruptcy  rules  to  clarify  that  the 
present  system  of  issuing  notices  in 
bankruptcy  cases  can  continue  to  be 
used.  Under  the  current  system,  the 
clerks  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  have 
used  contract  work  for  issuing  notices 
required  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
Using  that  approach,  the  cost  of  issu- 
ing notices  has  been  covered  from  the 
estates  in  question.  If  the  present 
rules  go  into  effect,  the  clerks  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  issue  the  notices 
themselves  and  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  from  tax  dollars. 

Over  400.000  bankruptcy  cases  are 
filed  each  year  requiring  anywhere 
from  10  to  1,000  notices.  Paper  alone 
for  the  issuance  of  each  notice  is  ap- 
proximately 8  cents  per  notice  accord- 
ing to  one  of  those  who  does  the  proc- 
essing now,  not  to  mention  the  addi- 
tional staff  that  the  clerks  would  have 
to  hire  to  carry  out  this  new  workload. 
H.R.  3549  does  not  mandate  that  the 
clerks  use  contract  services;  it  merely 
clarifies  that  they  have  that  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  For  purposes  of 
debate  only.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3549  is 
simply  designed  to  perfect  an  incon- 
sistency in  the  proposed  bankruptcy 
rules  which  went  into  effect  August  1. 
Proposed  rule  2002(a)  permits  the 
bankruptcy  clerk,  "or  some  other 
person  as  the  bankruptcy  court  may 
direct."  to  notify  interested  parties  in 
a  bankruptcy  matter  of  the  scheduled 
date  for  a  meeting  of  the  creditors. 

Likewise,  the  language  "or  some 
other  person  as  the  court  may  direct," 
is  contained  in  the  requirement  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  rule  2002  that  the  clerk 
notify  all  interested  parties  of  the 
closing  date  for  objections  to  any  pro- 
posed repayment  plan  under  chapter 
13  of  the  Code. 

Unfortunately,  proposed  subsection 
(f)  of  rule  2002  omits  "or  some  other 
person  as  the  court  may  direct"  from 
the  parallel  requirement  that  the 
bankruptcy  clerk  notify  Interested 
parties  regarding  other  elements  of 
the  bankruptcy  case,  such  as  the  order 
of  relief,  a  possible  dismissal  of  the 
case,  and  other  matters  which  might 
directly  affect  them.  This  bill  merely 
adds  the  quoted  language  to  proposed 
rule  2002(f)  and  thereby  permits  the 
clerk  to  assign  this  responsibility  to  a 
third  party,  just  as  the  proposed  rules 
permit  him  to  do  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b). 

Since  this  bill  amends  rules  which  go 
into  effect  this  week,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  now.  today,  under  unanimous 
consent.  We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 


have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  3549.  Similar  action  was  taken  on 
June  9  in  the  Senate,  also  under  unan- 
imous consent,  and  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  ACT 
OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  273  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  house  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2230. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2230)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Udall  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, August  3,  1983,  all  time  for  gener- 
al debate  had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2230 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Act  of  1983". 

EXTENDING  UPE  Of  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2,  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975c(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1983"  and  inserting  "1998" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS 

Sec.  3.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$12,600,000"  and  in- 
serting "$13,000,000"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  inserting 
"1984"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  ',  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  8, 
strike  out  "$12,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$12,600,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  E}dwards  of 
California:  Page  2,  line  2,  insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  2". 

Page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "1998"  and  Insert 
"1988"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  2,  after  line  4.  Insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  rights  Act  of 
1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975c(c))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following;  "During 
the  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Act  of  1983  and  ends  on  September  30,  1988. 
the  President  may  remove  a  member  of  the 
Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feasance in  office.". 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pursuant  to  the  rule,  I  demand  a 
division  of  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  can 
be  divided  at  the  proper  time,  the 
Chair  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  When 
would  that  time  be? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  made  his  demand,  and  at  the  time 
the  question  is  put.  we  will  be  alert  to 
protect  the  gentleman's  rights. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
shorten  the  extension  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  the  15  years  currently  in 
H.R.  2230  to  5  years,  which  is  the  same 
length  of  time  given  the  Commission 
in  the  previous  three  extensions.  The 
amendment  would  also  insert  a  provi- 
sion that  a  Commissioner  may  only  be 
removed  "for  cause." 

I  will  address  the  two  provisions  of 
the  amendment  separately  and  will 
begin  with  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
Commission  for  5  years. 

When  the  Commission  was  created 
in  1957.  it  was  established  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  In  1961.  it  was  given  a  2- 
year  extension  and  in  1963.  its  life  was 
continued  for  only  1  year.  Its  first  ex- 
tension for  a  longer  period  of  time  was 
in  1964  when  it  was  granted  an  addi- 
tional 4-year  continuance.  It  was  not 
until  1967  that  the  Commission  re- 
ceived its  first  5-year  extension.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  granted  two  ad- 
ditional 5-year  continuances. 


The  15-year  extension  in  H.R.  2230 
was  proposed  as  a  way  of  sending  a 
signal  to  the  Nation  of  our  continuing 
commitment  to  the  important  work  of 
the  Commission.  The  need  for  a  long- 
term  extension  was  one  that  was 
shared  by  civil  rights  groups  and  by 
the  President. 

However,  the  current  attempt  to 
remove  sitting  Commissioners  has 
raised  serious,  bipartisan  concern  re- 
garding the  ability  of  the  Commission 
to  maintain  the  independence  crucial 
to  its  mission.  This  concern  has  not 
been  raised  previously  because  the 
Commission's  independence  and  integ- 
rity has  been  respected  by  all  Presi- 
dents, both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, since  it  was  created  in  1957. 

Many  Members  of  both  parties  have 
suggested  various  ways  in  which  the 
current  crisis  might  be  addressed. 
Since  H.R.  2230  would  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  by  15  years,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  we  set  specific,  or 
staggered,  terms  for  the  Commission- 
ers so  that  future  Presidents  would 
not  feel  compelled  to  remove  Commis- 
sioners in  order  to  to  name  their  own 
nominees. 

While  the  intent  of  those  raising 
this  proposal  is  to  be  commended,  any 
suggestions  for  amending  the  Commis- 
sion's charter  raises  serious  questions 
for  the  committee  and  for  civil  rights 
advocates.  Such  a  proposal  would  alter 
the  historical  structure  and  integrity 
of  the  Commission  without  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  such  a  change. 
Thus,  rather  than  proceed  with  the 
plan  to  give  the  Commission  its  long- 
est extension,  we  believe  it  is  best  to 
amend  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  5-year 
extension.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  5 
years  provided  by  this  amendment 
would  equal  the  length  of  continuance 
given  the  Commission  during  the  pre- 
vious three  extensions. 

By  accepting  this  amendment,  the 
need  for  specific  or  staggered  terms  is 
eliminated. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment would  state  that  during  the  5- 
year  extension  period,  the  President 
may  only  remove  a  Commissioner  for 
"neglect   of   duty   or   malfeasance   in 
office."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  this 
amendment  only  because  in  our  view  it 
does  not  in  any  way  change  the  struc- 
ture or  integrity  of  the  Commission. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Commission's 
charter  does  not  explicitly  address  the 
issue   of   removal,  the  U.S.   Supreme 
Court  has  stated  that  a  power  of  re- 
moval  cannot   be   inferred   from   the 
mere  fact  that  a  position  is  filled  by 
Presidential  appointment  since  under 
the  Constitution,  all   officers  of  the 
United  States  must  initially  be  chosen 
or  nominated  by  the  President.  Buck- 
ley V.  Valeo,  424  U.S.  1,  120-37  (1976).) 
Where  the  statute  creating  a  Commis- 
sion or  other  public  office  is  silent  re- 
garding     the      President's      removal 
power,  the  Court  has  stated  that  that 


question  must  be  resolved  in  light  of 
the  congressional  purpose  in  establish- 
ing that  agency  or  function. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Commission's  legislation  and  of 
confirmation  hearings  for  nominees  to 
the  Commission  will  show  clearly  that 
Congress  intent  has  always  been  that 
the  Commission  be  an  independent, 
factfinding  body. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  currently  have  the  legal 
authority  to  remove  sitting  Commis- 
sioners, I  recognize  the  concerns  of 
those  who  believe  this  position  should 
be  made  clearer.  Accordingly,  this 
amendment  makes  explicit  that  which 
many  of  us  believe  has  been  implicit 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER  was  allowcd  to  proceed  for  5 

additional  minutes.)     

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  vote  down 
both  parts  of  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Rather  than  strengthening  the  Com- 
mission and  preser\'ing  its  independ- 
ence, as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia claims,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  weaken  the  Commis- 
sion, politicize  its  actions  even  more 
than  the  present  time,  and  perhaps 
even  jeopardize  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Commission,  which  will  go 
out  of  business  unless  this  legislation 
is  enacted  into  law  prior  to  September 
30,  1983. 

The  original  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) and  others,  providing  for  a  15- 
year  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  President  Rea- 
gan's recommendation  was  for  a  20- 
year  extension  of  the  life  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

However,  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  reduces  the  15 
years  to  5  years. 

When  Ralph  Neas,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  spoke  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  on  March  24,  1983  he  stated  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Leadership  Conference 
also  believes  that  the  proposed  15-year  ex- 
tension would  help  guarantee  the  effective- 
ness and  independence  of  the  Commission. 
It  would  allow  the  Commission  to  plan 
ahead  and  provide  a  needed  continuity  with 
respect  to  its  long-range  problems. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  such  a  15-year 
extension  would  send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
entire  country  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
the  problems  of  discrimination  that  still 
exist  and  that  it  remains  totally  committed 
to  the  Nations  goal  of  providing  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  its  citizens. 


After  those  ringing  words  from  the 
spokesman  of  the  premier  civil  rights 
organization  that  15  years  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  country,  my  friend  from 
California  has  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  chop  that  down  to  5  years 
which,   using  Mr.   Neas'   own   words, 
would  not  preserve  that  independence 
and  would  send  the  message  to  the 
country  that  we  are  not  as  firm  In  our 
resolve  for  civil  rights  as  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  itself 
advised  the  subcommittee  last  March. 
But   perhaps   more   disturbingly    is 
that  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia's amendment  that  provides  for 
removal  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  This  is  a  not  too 
subtle    attempt    to    grandfather    and 
grandmother    in    the    existing    Civil 
Rights  Commissioners  whose  replace- 
ments have  been  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  confirmation  is  pending  in  the 
other  body. 

To  try  and  dictate  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  any  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  executive  branch  agencies 
is  an  infringement  on  executive  power 
that  any  President  of  the  United 
States  would  not  put  up  with.  And  if 
this  provision  ends  up  being  put  in  the 
bill  that  is  sent  to  the  President,  we 
are  inviting  a  Presidential  veto,  and 
since  the  life  of  the  Commission  ex- 
pires on  September  30,  1983.  jeopardiz- 
ing the  very  existence  of  this  useful 
Commission  that  has  received  support 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  will  tell  my  friends  who  support 
this  amendment  that  if  you  do  not  like 
the  three  nominees  the  President  has 
made  to  replace  existing  Commission- 
ers, fight  that  battle  out  in  the  other 
body  when  those  nominees  are  up  for 
confirmation.  Do  not  interject  this 
issue  into  the  extension  legislation, 
given  the  fact  that  this  Commission 
has  less  than  2  months  to  go  before  its 
expiration  date,  and  the  Congress  will 
be  in  recess  for  5  weeks  out  of  that 
period  of  time. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  history  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  very  clearly  indicates  that 
every  time  there  has  been  a  change  of 
administration,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Commission  the  members  of  the 
Commission  automatically  tendered 
their  resignations  to  the  incoming 
President. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  assumed  the 
Presidency  in  1963  those  resignations 
were  submitted  and  Mr.  Johnson 
asked  that  the  Commissioners  stay  on 
in  office.  Upon  his  reelection  in  1964 
to  a  full  term  Mr.  Johnson  requested 
the  resignations  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
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One  wa£  hesitant  in  submitting  that 
resignation  but,  nonetheless,  the  rest 
of  the  commissioners  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Was  there  a  hue  and  cry  that  the 
Commission's  independence  was  being 
jeopardized  at  that  point  in  time?  My 
friend  from  California  was  in  Congress 
then.  I  do  not  recall  anything  about  it. 

So.  I  do  not  think  what  President 
Reagan  is  doing  is  unusual,  given  what 
Lyndon  Johnson  did.  both  in  1963  and 
in  1964. 

Finally.  I  point  out  that  any  attempt 
to  attempt  to  bring  in  the  issue  of  the 
nominees  into  the  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is 
going  to  bring  bipartisan  condemna- 
tion as  well  as  bipartisan  praise. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter 
dated  July  15  from  Albert  Shanker. 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers.  AFL-CIO,  to  Senator 
BiOEN  which  states  in  part: 

Rarely  have  I  been  as  outraged  at  the  be- 
havior of  a  fellow  Democrat  as  I  was  watch- 
ing you  on  the  evening  news  Wednesday. 
Your  performance  at  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  on  the  Civil  Rights 
commission  nominees  may  as  well  have  been 
bought,  paid  for  and  delivered  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Do  you  really 
believe.  Senator  Biden.  that  Democrats  or 
fair  minded  people  anywhere  are  going  to 
think  you  a  fit  representative  for  telling  the 
nation  that  you've  made  up  your  mind  how 
you're  going  to  vote  on  a  nomination  before 
you've  heard  one  word  of  testimony  from 
the  nominees?  Do  you  think  that  blacks  in 
Wilmington  are  going  to  imagine  you  a  hero 
by  refusing  to  even  listen  to  a  man  who 
stood  side-by-side  with  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  when  to  do  so  risked  his  very  life  and 
the  safety  of  his  family? 

I  would  like  to  see  control  of  the  Senate 
returned  to  the  Democrats  next  year.  I 
think  fairness  is  going  to  be  a  very  big  issue 
in  that  election.  The  President  is  going  to  be 
campaigning  with  a  lot  of  voters  who  helped 
elect  him  last  time  on  a  perception  gap  plat- 
form. The  American  public  doesn't  like  to 
see  its  president  treated  with  disrespect. 
When  you  come  on  television  and  tell 
people  that  you— the  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware— are  going  to  dictate  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  whether  or  not  he 
has  the  right  to  nominate  people  to  an  exec- 
utive branch  commission,  you  lose  thou- 
sands of  votes  for  aX\  Democrats  in  the  next 
election. 

Your  anti-quota  and  anti-busing  rhetoric 
at  the  hearing  wlU  not  mask  your  action  on 
these  nominations.  I  can  imagine  no  finer 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
than  Morris  Abram,  John  Bunzel  and 
Robert  Destro— your  only  complaint  against 
them  must  be  their  opposition  to  quotas  and 
some  forms  of  busing.  You  could  not  have 
more  clearly  revealed  the  true  basis  of  your 
opposition  than  when  you  announced  to  the 
press  that  you  also  intended  to  vote  against 
confirmation  of  Linda  Chavez,  my  assistant, 
to  be  staff  director.  No  one  is  being  removed 
so  that  Chavez  can  take  office:  she  fills  a 
vacant  post.  But  Chavez,  like  Abram,  Bunzel 
and  Destro,  opposes  quotas,  even  though 
she  endorses  affirmative  action  to  recruit 
and  train  minorities  and  women,  and  she 
has   serious   reservations   about    busing.    I 


would  think  that  with  your  own  experience 
with  busing,  you  would  be  eager  to  have 
pro-civil  rights  advocates  on  the  Commis- 
sion who  could  understand  what  the  people 
of  Wilmington  and  elsewhere  have  had  to 
go  through.  The  current  commissioners, 
whom  you  are  doing  all  in  your  power  to 
retain,  have  made  it  clear  that  they  think 
that  "the  mandatory  reassignment  of  stu- 
dents" (read  busing)  is  "the  most  effective 
remedy  for  desegregating  the  public 
schools." 

Senator  Biden,  you  have  before  your  com- 
mittee four  excellent  nominees  with  impec- 
cable civil  rights  credentials.  You  will  irrep- 
arably harm  yourself  and  other  Democrats 
next  year  if  you  insist  on  obstructing  action 
on  these  nominees.  You  give  Ronald  Reagan 
an  excellent  issue  on  which  to  run  next  year 
if  you  and  your  colleagues  insist  on  protect- 
ing the  pro-quotas,  pro-busing  interests  and 
attacking  staunch  civil  rights  veterans  like 
Abram.  Bunzel,  Destro  and  Chavez. 

Now  what  this  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) is  proposing  is  to  grandfather 
in  and  grandmother  in  the  people  that 
Mr.  Shariker,  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and 
who  is  no  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  is  writing  Senator  Biden  about. 

I  would  urge  that  we  protect  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  independence  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  protect  this 
bill  from  a  veto  by  voting  down  both 
parts  of  the  Edwards  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  auid  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  original  spon- 
sor of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
legislation,  one  who  sat  on  the  com- 
mittee during  its  hearings,  its  delibera- 
tions and  participated  in  debate.  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  one  thing  we 
wanted  to  be  assured  of  was  that  the 
Commission  would  be  an  independent 
factfinding  body  that  would  make  rec- 
ommendations and  that  would  oversee 
the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
laws  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  as  members  of  the  committee  which 
has  responsibility  in  this  area,  to  clari- 
fy any  question  that  there  may  be  in 
the  minds  of  any  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  were  looking  to  assure  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  the 
Commission. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  need  to  support  this  clarifying 
amendment,  so  that  we  will  have  a  5- 
year  extension  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  previous  extensions  of  this 
Commission,  and  then  to  assure  that 
any  President,  does  not  remove  from 
office  without  cause.  I  think  the  words 
that  are  written  into  this  amendment, 
"because  of  failure  to  exercise  proper 
duty  or  malfeasance  of  office,"  to  de- 
scribe when  a  person  may  be  removed 
are  proper.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 


to  weaken  the  structure  of  a  Commis- 
sion that  has  served  this  coimtry  so 
well.  I  think  all  this  amendment  does 
is  clarify  the  initial  congressional 
intent  and  strengthen  the  purposes  of 
this  Commission. 

The  Commission  should  not  be  un- 
dermined in  any  way.  I  think  it  would 
be  undermining  the  independence  of 
the  Commission  if  its  members  felt 
that  a  President  who  did  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  statements  made  or 
with  some  of  the  views  expressed  by 
Commissioners  might  then  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  remove  them. 

I  do  not  think  this  was  the  intent  of 
the  original  legislation,  nor  should  It 
be  the  intent  of  the  legislation  that  we 
now  consider. 

This  Commission  has  always  been  a 
soiu-ce  of  objective  factfinding.  It  has 
done  a  job  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

It  has  been  strongly  supported  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  by  Republicans, 
Democrats  and  Independents. 

Certainly  no  one  thought  that  when 
a  President  was  given  the  power  to  ap- 
point that  he  might  willy-nilly  remove 
someone  because  he  disagreed  with 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  were 
to  look  back  at  the  hearings  that  took 
place  back  in  1958  before  a  committee 
of  the  other  body,  the  questions  were 
expressly  put.  and  that  committee 
stated  explicitly  that  the  nominee  to 
that  Commission  was  to  understand 
that  he  would  not  be  removed  and 
that  when  he  was  appointed  he  would 
be  an  independent  voice. 

All  members  of  the  Commission 
were  appointed  with  that  kind  of  an 
understanding.  And  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  certainly  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  preserving  the  life  of  this  Commis- 
sion in  a  manner  that  will  permit  it  to 
act  with  integrrity.  with  independence 
and  to  preserve  the  high  standards 
that  it  now  enjoys. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  inter- 
est to  his  comments  about  the  Com- 
mission. How  then  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  comport  that  state- 
ment with  the  fact  that  following  the 
1964  election.  President  Johnson  de- 
manded and  received  the  resignations 
of  all  of  the  existing  members  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission?  There  was 
one  of  the  members  who  was  a  little 
reluctant  to  go  along  with  that,  but 
nonetheless  the  commissioners  did 
tender  resignations  and  the  resigna- 
tions were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner 
and  by  imanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Rodino  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  respond  to  the  gentleman  by 
saying  that  during  the  formative  years 
of  the  Commission  and  up  through 
the  end  of  the  term  of  office  which 
President  Johnson  filled  out  after 
President  Kennedy's  assassination,  the 
Commissioners  routinely  submitted 
their  resignations  as  a  formality.  The 
resignations  were  routinely  not  accept- 
ed except  for  personal  reasons.  Resig- 
nations were  never  sought  and  this  is 
the  important  part  to  remember,  for 
political  purposes  or  because  of  ideo- 
logical differences. 

So.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  deter- 
mine, to  look  into  the  minds  of  any  of 
the  individuals  who  may  have  asked 
for  resignations  or  may  in  the  future 
consider  asking  for  resignations.  I 
think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
clear  what  the  law  is  to  be  and  should 
be  and  what  the  original  intent  of  the 
legislation  was  and  that  this  Commis- 
sion should  be  an  independent  body, 
maintain  that  kind  of  independence 
and  only  be  removed  for  cause,  for  ne- 
glect of  duty.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  In  other 
words,  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that  the  first  President  that  did  not 
request  the  resignation  of  the  existing 
Commissioners  was  Richard  Nixon 
and  following  that  every  incoming 
President  has  followed  the  Nixon  ex- 
ample in  not  requesting  resignations 
of  the  entire  Commission  when  he 
took  office? 

Mr.  RODINO.  As  I  told  the  gentle- 
man; I  am  merely  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  what  it  now  needs  to 
do  because  of  circumstances  that  have 
arisen  and  in  order  to  insure  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  this  body  we 
should  write  this  language  into  this 
Commission's  authority  that  they 
should  not  be  removed  except  for  lack 
of  duty  or  malfeasance  of  office. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2230.  When  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  was  created,  it  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  objectively 
monitoring  the  civil  rights  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  need  not 
remind  this  body  of  the  excellent  work 
the  Commission  has  done  to  educate 
the  public  regarding  the  problem  of 
discrimination  in  the  United  States 
and  more  importantly  the  attainment 
of  equal  rights  for  all  Americans.  The 
Conunission  has  served  as  a  voice  con- 
stantly calling  for  equity  and  justice. 


Since  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion over  25  years  ago.  Congress  has 
wisely  extended  the  Commission's  life 
and  expanded  the  class  of  protected 
persons  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Commission  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
raise  the  consciousness  of  American 
society  to  the  problems  facing  black 
Americans.  It  is.  however,  imperative 
that  the  Commission  recognize  the 
need  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
civil  rights  problems  confronting  this 
Nation's  fastest  growing  minority.  His- 
panics,  and  this  Nation's  most  over- 
looked minority  group,  the  Indians. 

With  regard  to  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. I  believe  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
calls  on  the  Conunission  to  focus  more 
attention  on  the  problems  faced  by 
Hispanics.  Between  1970  and  1980  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  reports  that  the 
Hispanic  community  increased  by  61 
percent.  Accompanying  this  signifi- 
cant population  growth  was  a  growth 
in  the  civil  rights  concerns  of  Hispan- 
ics. 

The  population  growth  mentioned 
brings  with  it  growing  opposition  to 
Hispanics  from  American  society.  As 
has  historically  been  the  reaction  to 
immigrants,  particularly  non-Anglo 
groups,  Hispanics  are  encountering 
major  civil  rights  problems.  Due  to  the 
ignorance  most  Americans  have  of  His- 
panics and  to  the  general  neglect 
shown  to  Hispanic  concerns,  we  have  a 
major  population  group  which  feels 
removed  from  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
ety. This  must  be  changed. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Com- 
mission on  the  efforts  it  has  made  to 
date  regarding  Hispanic  concerns,  but 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
work  must  be  followed  up  with  addi- 
tional efforts.  Areas  which  should  be 
pursued  are  school  segregation  studies, 
discrimination  in  higher  education, 
and  the  constant  civil  rights  violations 
of  migrant  farmworkers.  This  is  not  an 
all  inclusive  list  but  rather  examples 
of  what  must  be  considered  if  Ameri- 
can society  is  to  benefit  from  the  full 
participation  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  CivU  Rights  Commission  has 
in  recent  years  done  fine  work  con- 
cerning one  of  the  least  understood 
minorities  in  our  society;  American  In- 
dians. In  June  1981.  the  Conunission 
issued  a  report  entitled  Indian  Tribes: 
A  Continuing  Quest  for  Survival." 
This  report  provides  a  cogent  summa- 
ry and  analysis  of  situations  which 
have  exacerbated  existing  civil  rights 
problems  of  Indian  citizens,  particular- 
ly those  who  live  on  or  near  the  more 
than  260  reservations  in  the  United 
States.  WhUe  the  report  has  provided 
a  basis  for  constructive  actions  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government,  it  has.  I  think  more  im- 
portantly, served  to  enhance  the  un- 
derstanding of  everyone  who  has  read 


it.  such  work  by  the  Commission  has 
and  should  continue. 

By  permitting  the  Commission  to 
continue  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  important  issues  affecting  the 
freedoms  of  Indians,  Hispanics,  and 
other  minorities  in  the  United  States, 
whose  conditions  and  problems  are  not 
well  understood  by  the  majority  of 
Americans,  we  pay  respect  to  the 
wisdom  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
stated,  'If  a  nation  expects  to  be  igno- 
rant and  free,  in  a  state  of  civilization, 
it  expects  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be." 


D  1130 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Edwards  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  want  to  com- 
pliment both  the  full  committee  chair- 
man suid  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Rodino)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  on  their  support 
of  the  Edwards  amendment.  And  I 
think  all  Members  should  understand 
that  this  amendment  is  the  way  we 
preserve  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
the  way  it  has  evolved,  and  the  way  we 
want  it  to  remain. 

Let  us  go  back  and  look  at  the  histo- 
ry, because  that  is  what  people  have 
been  talking  about. 

As  we  know,  when  the  Commission 
first  started  up,  it  was  a  new  idea.  And, 
of  course,  when  you  impliment  a  new 
idea  lots  of  lots  of  time  is  spent  trying 
to  find  out  what  it  should  do  and  how 
it  should  function. 

The  Conunission  has  never  had  en- 
forcement powers.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered a  regulatory  agency.  It  has 
always  been  considered  an  independ- 
ent agency  that  would  do  much  of 
what  we  would  want  a  camera  to  do, 
takes  a  picture  of  us,  shows  the  facts 
as  they  are.  Now  we  all  know  as  politi- 
cians sometimes  cameras  make  us  mad 
for  showing  the  facts  as  they  are.  And 
we  would  like  to  change  the  camera. 
And  I  think  sometimes  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  made  Presi- 
dents in  "ooth  parties  mad  because 
they  have  reported  facts  the  way  they 
are.  But  that  is  a  very,  very,  very  vital 
function  and  the  only  function  that  it 
has  in  this  society.  And  we  certainly 
do  not  want  to  jeopardize  the  Commis- 
sion's independence,  for  it  would  be 
like  trying  to  change  lenses  of  a 
camera  so  that  things  look  rosier  or 
better. 

We  really  want  to  make  sure  the 
Commission  remains  firm  and  strong 
and  independent.  This  amendment 
does  that. 

There  is  no  question  during  the 
early  formative  years  of  the  Commis- 
sion sometimes  resignations  were  rou- 
tinely submitted,  but  the  very  impor- 
tant point  to  make  is  that  no  one  has 
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ever  been  fired  before  by  any  Presi- 
dent. No  one.  And  even  at  the  time  in 
1964  when  President  Johnson  request- 
ed resignations,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Conunissioners  this  country 
has  ever  had,  E>ean  Irwin  Griswold  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  said  he  felt 
requesting  resignations  was  a  mistake, 
that  to  do  that  would  be  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  not  an  independ- 
ent agency,  but  merely  a  part  of  a 
Presidential  staff,  holding  office  at  the 
President's  pleasure.  He  said  he  did 
not  think  that  was  factual  or  the  legal 
situation.  After  1964  and  Commission- 
er Griswold's  statement  that  was  the 
last  time  a  President  asked  for  routine 
resignations. 

Even  in  1964  Commissioners  were 
asked  for  a  routine  resignation.  No  one 
was  fired.  No  one  has  ever  been  fired. 
And  in  1964,  when  that  transpired. 
Dean  Irwin  Griswold  did  the  legal  and 
factual  analysis  saying  he  did  not 
think  that  was  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended, that  ended  the  routine  re- 
quests for  resignations. 

In  the  Edwards  amendment  we  are 
agreeing  with  Griswold  that  resigna- 
tions are  not  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended. It  had  never  intended  it  and  it 
does  not  intend  it  now.  The  Commis- 
sion is  an  independent  agency  and 
that  is  the  vision  that  they  had  back 
in  1964. 

I  point  out.  too.  that  the  5-year  ex- 
tension makes  an  incredible  amount  of 
sense  because  it  continues  the  tradi- 
tion that  was  started  in  1967.  Again  in 
1967  we  decided  that  every  5  years  we 
should  reappraise  and  renew  and  look 
at  the  Commission  again.  In  the  Ed- 
wards amendment  we  continue  the  5- 
year  approach. 

So  I  urge  Members  to  move  to  do 
this.  This  is  terribly  important.  The 
country  needs  it  very  much. 

We  had  an  eloquent  speech  about 
the  plight  of  native  Americans.  His- 
panics,  Asians,  blacks,  women,  chil- 
dren, all  sorts  of  people  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  reviewing  their  status  and 
reminding  this  country  that  we  must 
continue  on  to  work  to  make  sure  that 
opportunities  are  open  for  aU  and  that 
there  are  equal  chances  for  everyone 
to  excel. 

That  has  been  the  Commission's 
mission  in  the  past,  that  should  be  its 
mission  in  the  future.  And  it  will  only 
be  its  mission  if  we  see  to  it  that  it  re- 
mains independent  and  remains  vigor- 
ous. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentlewoman's  remarks.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  extremely  im- 
portant. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2230.  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission extension,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  protection  of  civil 
and  constitutional  rights  is  one  of  our 
paramount  duties  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  established  by  Congress  as  an 
independent,  bipartisan,  factfinding 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
was  established  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  It  assists  this  body  in  the 
furtherance  of  protection  of  freedoms 
by  investigating  deprivations  of  those 
rights,  by  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  in  respect  to  denials  of 
equal  protection  of  laws,  and  by  evalu- 
ating the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  concerning  discrimi- 
nation. The  Commission  reports  its  ac- 
tivities, findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  and  to  the  President. 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  color, 
race,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap,  or 
national  origin  is  still  pervasive  in 
American  society  and  around  the 
world.  The  issues  of  human  rights  and 
political,  social  and  economic  self-de- 
termination of  a  person  or  class  of 
people  are  central  to  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
us  to  insure  that  these  issues  are  at 
the  forefront  of  our  domestic  policy. 

In  supporting  this  legislation,  I  also 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  support  for  the  independence 
of  the  Commission  by  objecting  to  the 
President's  recent  efforts  to  replace 
members  of  the  Commission.  While  I 
do  not  question  the  integrity  or  quali- 
fications of  the  President's  nominees,  I 
oppose  the  attempt  to  subvert  criti- 
cism of  the  administration's  record  on 
civil  rights. 

The  effectiveness  and  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  Commission  can  only  result 
from  its  ability  to  carry  forth  its  con- 
gressional mandate  without  fear  of 
retribution.  I  submit  that  the  move- 
ment to  reconstitute  the  Conunission's 
makeup  would  seriously  compromise 
the  agency's  independent  oversight  re- 
sponsibility and  would  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  all  independent 
Federal  agencies. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  that  the 
President's  action  would  remove  the 
only  Hispanic  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. These  sentiments  have  been 
echoed  by  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  Southwest. 

Continuation  of  the  Commission  is 
especially  critical  today  with  the  cur- 
rent administration's  constant  neglect 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly, women,  and  the  minority  groups 
of  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
reaffirming  our  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  civil  and  constitution- 
al rights  of  all  people  in  this  country. 


Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  19,  I,  along 
with  17  Republican  colleagues,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  President  to  state  that  we 
would  be  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  authori- 
zation bill. 

We  did  this  out  of  a  variety  of  con- 
cerns. We  were  concerned  about  what 
we  perceived  to  be  the  increasing  poli- 
ticalization  of  the  Commission,  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  new  Commissioners  and 
the  firing  of  three  others.  We  did  it 
because  we  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
to  resolve  apparent  ambiguities  about 
th  terms,  about  the  grounds,  on  which 
members  could  be  asked  to  resign  or 
be  fired. 

And,  finally,  frankly,  because  we  felt 
that  this  President  was  perhaps  being 
somewhat  unfairly  stigmatized  as  a 
racist  or  bigot  or  insensitive  to  civil 
rights  concerns. 

So  we  wrote  the  President  indicating 
that  we  were  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  call  for  staggered  terms  and 
to  provide  standards  for  the  removal 
of  Commissioners. 

Since  that  time,  I  think  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
overriding  priority  with  regard  to  this 
Commission  is  to  insure  that  it  is 
indeed  reauthorized,  and  the  need  I 
think  to  act  promptly  to  achieve  that 
reauthorization. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  staggered 
terms  deserves  consideration  in  a  re- 
structuring of  the  Commission,  but  I 
think  that  to  involve  a  debate  over  the 
staggered  term  provision  at  this  point 
in  time  could  jeopardize  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  which  is  clear- 
ly not  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 
It  is  clearly  not  the  objective  of  this 
Congress.  We  do  want  to  see  a  reau- 
thorization of  the  Commission. 

Consequently,  we  will  not  offer  the 
amendment  that  we  had  written  to  the 
President  about. 

Instead.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  H.R.  2230.  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  Act  of  1983, 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  Mr.  Edwards.  He 
has  shown  strong  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  important  legislation  to  the 
floor  before  the  August  recess,  there- 
by giving  the  Senate  and  the  President 
sufficient  time  to  act  on  the  reauthor- 
ization before  the  Commission's  statu- 
tory authority  expires  on  September 
30. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1957, 
President  Eisenhower  created  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  monitoring  and  inves- 
tigating, in  an  objective  manner,  the 
civil  rights  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  legislative  history  which 


surrounds  the  initial  establishment  of 
the  Commission  reflects  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  the 
Commission  be  an  independent,  fact- 
finding agency.  As  a  result,  I  believe 
the  Edwards  amendment,  which  estab- 
lishes appropriate  legislative  standards 
for  the  removal  of  members  of  the 
Commission  by  the  President,  provides 
the  Commission  members  the  neces- 
sary environment  to  carry  out  its  con- 
gressional mandate.  The  issue  of  fixed 
terms  of  office  for  the  Commissioners 
to  act  as  a  safeguard  for  the  Commis- 
sion's independence  should  be  ad- 
dressed; however,  I  believe  it  should  be 
debated  in  a  deliberative  manner, 
rather  than  in  a  hasty,  heated  ex- 
change here  on  the  House  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Sensenbrenner  amendment  and  sup- 
port the  Edwards  amendment  which 
insures  the  integrity  of  a  vitally  im- 
portant component  of  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  equal  justice  for  all. 

D  1140 
If  I  might,  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  he  would  enter 
into   a   colloquy   about   some   of   the 
intent. 

Given  the  recent  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  structure  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Civil  Rights  Conunission,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  some 
questions. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  for  5  years  and  pro- 
vide it  with  a  3-year  authorization;  is 
tih&t.  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  amendment  also  clarifies 
the  fact  that  a  Commissioner  may 
only  be  removed  for  cause,  that  is,  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in 
office. 

Let  me  add  that  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
his  colleagues  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
for  their  efforts  in  assuring  a  biparti- 
san bill  which  reinforces  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  over 
the  years,  has  provided  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  executive  branch,  with 
an  objective  view  of  the  discriminatory 
impact  which  our  programs  may  have. 
In  light  of  the  concerns  that  many 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
about  the  continued  independence  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, I  would  ask  the  subcommittee 
chairman  if  his  subcommittee  would 
examine  the  structure  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  the  concept  of  fixed  or 
staggered  terms,  and  make  appropri- 
ate recommendations  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Commission's  authoriza- 
tion under  H.R.  2230. 

Mr.  E3DWARDS  of  California.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  I 


will  say  that  the  gentleman's  points 
are  well  taken.  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  that  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  not  only  the  Commission's 
survival,  but  also  its  ability  to  function 
as  a  truly  autonomous,  factfinding 
agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CLINGER)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
CLINGER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In 
view  of  this  exchange,  I  will  recom- 
mend to  the  subcommittee  that  over- 
sight hearings  be  held  prior  to  the 
next  reauthorization  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
CLINGER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  did 
study  the  issue  of  fixed  staggered 
terms  during  the  course  of  this  reau- 
thorization. And  I  am  going  to  be  pro- 
posing an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  at  the  proper  time  to  do 
just  that.  This  is  not  my  idea.  This 
was  the  suggestion  that  was  made, 
again,  by  Ralph  Neas,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  at  the  subcommittee 
hearing  on  March  24. 
He  says: 

The  one  major  gap  In  assuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  agency  is  in  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  provide  fixed  terms  of  office,  as 
it  does  with  regulatory  agencies.  Because 
the  agency  was  viewed  as  temporary,  no 
terms  were  specified,  and  the  Commission- 
ers have  served  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  we 
address  this  issue  here  and  now.  we 
are  going  to  go  on  for  5  years  or  15 
years  or  20  years,  or  whatever  comes 
out  of  this,  without  addressing  the 
real  fundamental  problem,  and  that  is 
that  under  the  present  law,  the  Presi- 
dent can  get  rid  of  them  all  in  one  fell 
swoop,  and  the  only  way  to  address 
that  problem  is  to  provide  for  fixed 
terms  of  office  on  a  staggered  basis  so 
that  the  terms  of  two  commissioners 
expire  every  2  years. 

Now,  again,  this  is  not  my  idea  or 
the  idea  of  the  minority.  This  was  the 
idea  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  as  was  the  15-year  exten- 
sion. And  I  think  it  is  really  strange 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  been  fighting  for  what  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  told 


us  to  do  in  the  hearing  on  March  24. 
and  my  friends  from  California  and 
New  Jersey  and,  regrettably,  from 
Pennsylvania,  have  been  going  against 
everything  Mr.  Neas  said. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  objec- 
tives that  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
achieve.  I  happen  to  believe  that  stag- 
gered terms  definitely  deserve  consid- 
eration in  the  restructuring  of  the 
Commission.  I  am.  however,  persuaded 
that  to  include  those  provisions  in  the 
authorization  bill  at  this  time  would  in 
fact  jeopardize  the  chances  for  reau- 
thorization of  the  Commission  by  the 
deadline. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  one  of 
the  important  things  we  ought  to 
point  out  in  all  this  Is  that  the  testi- 
mony we  keep  hearing  about  was 
really  In  answer  to  questions  by  the 
committee,  and  there  were  other  alter- 
natives he  threw  out. 

And.  second,  that  testimony  was 
made  before  all  the  controversy  about 
the  firings  and  the  new  appointments. 
So  I  think  this  is  an  evolutionary 
process  where  if  the  gentleman  being 
quoted  were  here  today,  he  would  be 
in  total  agreement  with  the  Edwards 
amendment.  It  is  only  fair  to  point 
that  out  for  the  record. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Just  very 
briefly,  the  quotes  that  I  made  just  re- 
cently, and  also  during  the  course  of 
my  prepared  remarks,  were  from  the 
prepared  statement  that  Mr.  Neas 
filed  with  the  subcommittee  prior  to 
the  hearing  on  March  24.  It  was  not  in 
response  to  a  question. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  that  the  March  hearing  of  the 
subcommittee  was  held  before  the 
firing  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  And  before 
all  of  this  transpired.  I  want  to  make 
that  perfectly  clear  for  the  record. 
The  statements  being  given  were  made 
at  a  hearing  before  all  this  transpired. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  letting  me  interfere  in  his 
time. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards). 
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Historically,  for  25  years,  the  U.S. 
CivU  Rights  Commission  has  not  been 
the  handmaiden  of  either  political 
party,  whether  in  or  out  of  power.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  will 
continue  this  tradition.  Each  Presi- 
dent now  has  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
point new  members  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Mandating  fixed  terms  would  po- 
liticize the  period  of  time  for  which 
Commissioners  serve.  The  long  tradi- 
tion of  independence  which  has  en- 
abled Commissioners  to  speak  without 
fear  or  favor  when  criticizing  short- 
comings or  praising  progress  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  would  be  ended. 

Unlike  most  other  Federal  agencies, 
a  majority  of  appointees  may  not  by 
law  be  from  a  single  party:  they  do  not 
resign  when  administrations  change. 

This  unique  character  of  the  Com- 
mission stemmed  from  a  recognition 
by  Congress  in  1957  that  race  discrimi- 
nation was  a  deeply  entrenched  na- 
tional problem  that  called  for  unusual 
and  creative  Government  action.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission's  record 
over  the  years  has  vindicated  this 
judgment  and  has  demonstrated  why 
it  cannot  be  a  part  of  any  administra- 
tion. 

There  is  no  need  for  further  legisla- 
tion simply  because  one  administra- 
tion disagrees  with  the  current  legisla- 
tion and  its  legislative  history.  The 
Commission  now  operates  independ- 
ently because  the  inherent  prohibition 
against  Commission  stacking  is  al- 
reacfy  law.  The  Commission  has  func- 
tioned smoothly  and  efficiently  for  24 
years:  the  questions  of  tenure  have 
only  been  raised  because  the  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  circumvent 
the  current  process. 

The  Nation  today  needs  a  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  with  the  un- 
shackled ability  to  conduct  its  own 
factfinding  and  to  speak  its  mind, 
about  what  should  be  done  to  make 
equal  opportunity  a  living  reality.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  make  sure  that 
this  need  is  met  by  voting  against  any 
effort  to  bring  the  Conunission  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  branch. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Edwards. 
The  May  25  firing  of  three  Civil 
Rights  Commissioners  has  drawn  at- 
tention away  from  the  Commission 
and  the  reauthorization  at  hand,  and 
centered  public  debate  on  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves.  At  the  heart  of 
this  matter,  has  been,  and  remains, 
the  independence  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Conunission  and  not  the  qualifications 
of  the  three  administration  appoint- 
ees. As  the  Republican  cochair  of  the 
Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's 
Issues.  I  have  worked  with  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  this  distinction  clear.  I 
want  to  commend  Mr.  Edwards  for  his 


efforts  to  address  the  valid  concerns 
raised  by  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  urge  this  body  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  he  is  offer- 
ing here  today. 

Since  its  inception  in  1957,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  served  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  as  the  only  bi- 
partisan, independent  agency  in  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  primarily  respon- 
sible for  overseeing  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. Of  foremost  importance 
has  been  its  continual  appraisal  of 
Federal  laws  and  policies  to  insure  the 
absence  of  discrimination  in  their  en- 
actment and  enforcement.  We  have 
come  far  in  the  struggle  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  over  the  past 
25  years,  but  let  me  assure  you.  this 
struggle  is  far  from  won.  At  a  time 
when  hard-won  gains  for  women  and 
minorities  are  being  challenged, 
today's  reauthorization  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  as  critical  as  at 
any  time  in  its  long  and  proud  history. 

The  recent  firings  have  unfortunate- 
ly turned  what  should  have  been  a  re- 
aiffirmation  of  the  important  work  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  into  a  po- 
litical debate  on  the  Commissioners. 
With  the  objective  of  insuring  that 
this  type  of  politicization  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  does  not  reoccur,  a 
number  of  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed to  establish  terms  for  the  Com- 
missioners. However,  this  type  of  re- 
structuring of  the  Commission  was  al- 
ready rejected  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  consideration  of  H.R. 
2230.  While  such  restructuring  may  in 
fact  be  advisable  at  some  point  in  the 
Commission's  future.  I  believe  such 
debate  should  l>e  separate  from  the 
politics  of  the  day.  Therefore.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Edwards  amendment  to  reauthorize 
the  Commission  for  5  years,  the  length 
of  time  given  in  each  of  the  three  pre- 
vious extensions,  and  to  explicitly  pro- 
vide that  the  President  may  only 
remove  a  Commissioner  for  cause. 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Edwards  amendment.  President 
Reagan's  recent  firing  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion for  opposing  his  policies  on  af- 
firmative action  and  busing  mocks  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Commission. 
The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
established  in  1957  as  the  only  biparti- 
san independent  body  in  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  exclusive  role  of 


overseeing  the  enforcement  of  our 
civil  rights  laws.  But  not  only  is  the 
Commission  a  bipartisan  body — of  its 
six  members,  three  must  be  Demo- 
crats, and  three  Republicans— past 
Presidential  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  bipartisan  as  well,  that 
is,  until  Ronald  Reagan  came  to  office. 

The  very  reason  why  this  body  is  so 
indispensable  to  the  Congress— and 
should  be  to  I»resident  Reagan— is  pre- 
cisely because  it  does  provide  an  inde- 
pendent and  informed  appraisal  of  the 
policies  and  laws  we  generate  and  im- 
plement. Apparently,  the  President 
values  the  Commission  only  insofar  as 
its  members  reinforce  his  own  beliefs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission was  not  established  to  tell  us 
what  we  want  to  hear. 

That  is  why  we  should  support  the 
Edwards  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Extension  bill. 
The  amendment,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tending the  Commission  the  usual  5 
years  and  authorizing  funds  for  its  op- 
erations for  3  years,  specifies  that  the 
President  can  only  remove  a  member 
for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in 
office.  The  amendment  is  a  bipartisan 
one  and  will  guarantee  against  the  po- 
litization  of  this  vital  independent 
voice. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
failed  to  measure  up  to  its  task  as  the 
guardian  of  our  civil  rights  statutes. 
The  President  speaks  against  bigotry 
and  sexism,  yet  fails  to  vigorously  en- 
force many  of  the  laws  which  protect 
against  them.  He  has  repeatedly  failed 
to  encourage  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  prosecute  civil  rights  violations. 
A  telling  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's thinking  is  its  decision  last  year 
to  allow  tax  credits  to  schools  that 
practice  racial  discrimination  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  Another  is  the  ad- 
ministration's so-called  constructive 
engagement  policy  which  has  been  in- 
effective against  South  Africa's  sys- 
tematic repression  of  its  people  and  its 
aggression  against  its  neighbors.  Still 
another  is  the  administration's  rever- 
sal of  past  bipartisan  policy  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  title  IX  of  the  1972 
educational  amendments,  allowing  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  an 
educational  program  within  a  federal- 
ly funded  Institution  if  that  program 
itself  does  not  receive  Federal  funds. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
good  reasons  why  it  is  so  important  to 
insure  the  Civil  Rights  Conunission's 
independence.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Edwards  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  2230 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  Mr.  Edwards,  to 
extend  the  U.S,  Commission  on  Civil 


Rights  for  5  years  and  to  provide  that 
the  President  may  only  remove  Com- 
missioners for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feasance in  office.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  offering  this  important 
amendment  to  preserve  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

President  Reagan  recently  fired 
three  Civil  Rights  Commissioners  be- 
cause he  did  not  like  what  they  had  to 
say.  He  did  not  want  to  hear  that  his 
policies  were  turning  back  the  hands 
of  time  on  the  progress  we  have 
achieved  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  His 
chosen  replacements  are  not  an  issue— 
they  are  fine  candidates.  The  issue  is 
the  continued  independence  of  the 
Commission.  The  Edwards  amendment 
will  simply  make  certain  that  the 
Commission's  statements  are  unbiased 
and  impartial  observations  of  the 
status  of  civil  rights  in  this  Nation  and 
not  colored  by  the  administration's  po- 
litical views. 

For  26  years,  Hispanics,  native 
Americans,  and  other  minorities  have 
looked  to  the  Commission  as  the  only 
independent,  nonpartisan  Government 
agency  that  works  to  protect  their 
civil  rights  and  to  assure  that  they  are 
afforded  the  same  privileges  as  all 
Americans.  I  am  hopeful  the  Commis- 
sion will  adhere  to  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill  and  not 
only  continue  to  take  special  notice  of 
civil  rights  violations  against  Hispanics 
but  to  also  incorporate  Hispanic  con- 
cerns in  studies  which  more  generally 
examine  discrimination  against  women 
and  minorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  dishearten- 
ing to  some  in  the  White  House  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
reach  the  goal  of  equality  under  the 
law  for  every  American.  But  this 
Nation  will  not  realize  its  true  poten- 
tial for  greatness  until  this  goal  is 
achieved.  Without  a  strong,  free,  unbi- 
ased, and  independent  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  I  am  not  confi- 
dent we  can  achieve  our  ultimate  goal. 
Earlier  this  week,  we  voted  to  make 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  a 
national  holiday.  With  that  vote  we 
sent  a  message  across  this  Nation  and 
around  the  world  that  America  wants 
to  make  Dr.  King's  dream  of  equality 
come  true.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Edwards  amendment  so 
that  this  dream  can  have  a  chance  of 
becoming  a  reality. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes,  by  any  means,  but  I  do 
rise  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  on 
working  out  an  amendment  here 
which  has  the  general  support.  I  be- 
lieve, bipartisan  support,  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  know  it  has  taken  a 


great  deal  of  effort  and  consultation  in 
arriving  at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bipartisan  amendments  to  H.R. 
2230,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Act 
of  1983.  In  my  view  this  is  a  major  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  restore  the 
independence  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  That  historic  independ- 
ence has  been  threatened  ever  since 
President  Reagan  attempted  to  oust 
three  members  of  the  Commission 
without  cause. 

Following  the  President's  action  ear- 
lier this  year,  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers responded  by  offering  a  legisla- 
tive solution  to  make  the  Commission 
truly  independent.  Thirty  House  Mem- 
bers cosponsored  my  bill  to  provide  for 
firing  for  cause  only  and  to  fix  terms 
for  Commissioners.  In  addition,  my 
legislation  would  attempt  to  retain  the 
seats  of  the  sitting  members  of  the 
Conunission. 

This  amendment  serves  to  provide 
some  insulation  from  political  pres- 
sures for  the  Commissioners  by 
making  clear  that  the  President 
cannot  remove  them  except  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
Thus,  the  Commissioners  do  not  have 
to  shy  away  from  taking  a  difficult  or 
controversial  stand  on  an  issue  for  fear 
of  losing  their  positions  and  can  feel 
free  to  call  them  as  they  see  them. 
After  all,  that  is  the  very  purpose  of 
this  institution,  to  serve  as  the  Ameri- 
can conscience  on  matters  dealing 
with  civil  rights.  People  serving  on 
such  an  entity  should  not  have  to  look 
over  their  shoulders  to  make  sure  that 
their  jobs  are  not  in  jeopardy  every 
time  they  speak  their  minds. 

Independence  for  the  Conunission 
has  never  been  a  partisan  issue.  It's 
been  supported  by  every  President 
since  Eisenhower  and  has  not  been 
threatened  seriously  before  this  ad- 
ministration. That  is  why  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  this  amendment 
is  offered  as  a  bipartisan  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  protection  for 
incumbent  Commissioners  from  arbi- 
trary firing. 

By  reducing  the  extension  of  the 
Commission's  charter  to  5  years  from 
15  years  in  the  original  bill,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  guarantees  that 
there  will  be  a  thorough  review  of  this 
issue  following  enactment  of  this 
year's  authorization.  We  will  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
other  possible  formulations  for  setting 
the  terms  of  office  for  Civil  Rights 
Commissioners. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  Congress 
go  on  record  as  supporting  a  Conunis- 
sion which  retains  independence  from 
the  President.  There  is  no  purpose 
served  by  an  institution  which  serves 
as  a  mere  rubberstamp  for  any  admin- 
istration's policies.  There  are  enough 
people  within  the  bureaucracy  doing 
that  already. 


Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in 
effect,  we  are  locking  in  people  who 
are  presently  serving  on  the  Commis- 
sion for  over  5  years,  until  September 
30,  1988,  regardless  of  what  they  may 
do,  unless  they  should  voluntarily 
resign? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  author  of  the  sunendment,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  is  being 
locked  in  by  this  bill.  If  the  nomina- 
tions over  in  the  Senate  go  through 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  bill, 
then  the  present  selections  will  go 
through. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  if  they 
do  not?  What  if  a  hold  is  placed  on  the 
nominees  over  in  the  other  body  and 
this  bill  makes  it  through  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  the 
event  the  Senate,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  other  party,  I  believe,  does  not 
complete  the  confirmations  by  the 
time  this  becomes  law,  then  at  least 
two  or  three  of  the  members  will  not 
be  able  to  be  removed  except  for 
cause,  which  I  think  is  entirely  proper. 
Mr.  LUKEN.  That  was  my  impres- 
sion. I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
that  was  the  author's  intent.  I  have  no 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
like  to  grandfather  in  those  members 
that  the  President  has  attempted  to 
discharge  arbitrarily. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  further,  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  letter  that  Mr.  Shanker, 
the  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  sent  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
and  I  would  like  to  read  at  last  a  para- 
graph of  it. 

The  AFT  union  gave  massive  support  to 
your  reelection  last  year.  I  was  profoundly 
disappointed  at  your  behavior  at  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  Wednes- 
day. How  am  I  to  explain  to  my  members  in 
Ohio  that  the  person  we  helped  reelect  pre- 
fers Mary  Berry  to  Morris  Abrams? 

Then  Mr.  Shanker  goes  on  and 
quotes  that  many  AFT  members  re- 
member Mary  Berry  for  her  famous 
China  speech. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reclaim  my  time.  I  am  familiar 
with  Mr.  Shanker's  position  and  I  re- 
spect his  position,  but  what  we  want  to 
accomplish  is  not  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative qualifications  of  these  members. 
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but  by  this  action  to  guarantee  some 
independence  for  the  Commission. 

That  is  the  important  thing  that  the 
President  has  threatened,  and  if  he  is 
allowed  to  carry  it  off  without  our 
taking  action,  the  independence  of  the 
Commission  will  be  totally  shorn 
away? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  one 
of  the  things  that  has  characterized 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  past 
is  that  it  has  risen  above  personalities 
and  has  risen  above  partisan  politics.  I 
do  not  equate  the  independence  of  the 
Commission  with  three  individuals 
whose  nominations  for  replacement 
have  been  sent  in  to  the  other  body.  I 
think  that  debate  ought  to  go  on  in 
the  other  body  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  new  nominees,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  change  the  law  on  a  Com- 
mission that  expires  at  the  end  of  next 
month,  to  say  that  if  this  bill  passes 
before  the  other  body  takes  action  on 
those  nominees,  then  the  nominees 
that  the  President  has  sent  up  are  out 
of  luck.  Let  us  confine  the  debate  to 
those  people  over  there. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman  can 
get  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  nominees  the 
President  sends  up  are  out  of  luck, 
that  is  perfectly  fine  with  me.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  and  have  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  that  legislation 
would  be  to  grandfather  in  these  cur- 
rent members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Loken)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Luken 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  members  who  are  now  serving  who 
have  been  arbitrarily  relieved  of  duty 
by  the  President  should  continue,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  want  to  get  into  per- 
sonalities, and  that  is  why  I  am  not 
going  to  respond  to  Mr.  Shanker.  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Shanker  has  gotten  into 
personalities  in  supporting  one  of 
those  who  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President. 

But  those  considerations  should  be 
aside.  I  think  the  important  thing  is 
the  independence  of  the  Commission. 
I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  pro- 
vide a  modicum  of  independence  and 
will  attempt  to  reverse  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done,  and  that  is  what  I  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  if  we 
listen  to  the  debate  on  the  floor  today, 
it  is  clear  on  three  things. 

One.  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  biparti- 
san support,  supported  by  the  Black 
Caucus,  the  Women's  Caucus,  the  His- 


panic Caucus,  and  many  of  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Two.  it  would  certainly  make  clear 
the  independence  of  the  Commission, 
and  that  members  could  only  be  dis- 
charged for  cause. 

Three,  it  is  a  5-year  term,  which  is 
consistent  with  other  reauthorization 
legislation,  which  will  give  us  plenty  of 
time  to  examine  suggestions  and  testi- 
mony that  has  been  given  about 
terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

D  1200 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  Chair  will  inquire,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER)  ask  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
amendment  really  contains  three 
parts,  the  second  being,  on  page  2.  line 
4,  to  strike  out  '1998"  and  insert 
"1988". 

The  first  part  is,  on  page  2,  line  2,  to 
insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  2." 

Then  the  third  part  is  the  insertion 
of  a  new  subsection  (b)  dealing  with 
the  removal  of  commissioners  before 
the  term  of  office. 

The  Chair  would  propose  to  put  the 
question  first  only  on  the  date  change, 
and  then  on  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  which  constitutes  in 
effect  one  proposition. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  That  is 
fine,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
is  on  that  portion  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  dealing  with  the 
date  change  from  "1998"  to  "1988." 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  400.  noes 
24.  not  voting  9.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  322] 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderaon 

Andrews  <  NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Asptn 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 


AYES— 400 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

BUiraUs 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bogga 

Boland 

Bonlor 

Bonker 


BorsU 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CAl 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 


Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conablp 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crockett 
D' Amours 
Daniel 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
E:arly 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Hinerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Erlenbom 
Evans (lA) 
Evans  (ID 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Perraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Pish 
Flippo 
Plorio 
FogUetU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Fowler 
Prank 
Franklin 
Preniel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Guarlni 
Gunderson 
HaU(IN) 


Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hller 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Le  vitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 


McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

MikuUkI 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayeui 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

SUJander 

Simon 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 
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Smith  (PL) 

Taylor 

Whltten 

Smith  (lA) 

Thomas  (CA) 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Smith  (NE) 

Thomas  (GA) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Torres 

Wilson 

Smith.  Denny 

Torricelli 

Winn 

Smith.  Robert 

Towns 

Wirth 

Snowe 

Traxler 

Wise 

Snyder 

Udall 

WoU 

Solarz 

Valentine 

Wolpe 

Spence 

Vander  Jagt 

Wortley 

Spratt 

Vandergriff 

Wright 

Staggers 

Vento 

Wyden 

Stangeland 

Volkmer 

Wylle 

Stark 

Walgren 

Yates 

Stenholm 

Watklns 

Yatron 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Young  (AK) 

Studds 

Weaver 

Young (FL) 

Swift 

Weiss 

Young  (MO) 

Synar 

Wheat 

Zablocki 

Tallon 

Whitehurst 

Zschau 

Tauke 

Whitley 

Tauzin 

Whitlaker 
NOES-24 

Badham 

Hartnett 

Schaefer 

Bateman 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane,  Daniel 

Mack 

Shumway 

Crane.  Philip 

McCandless 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Michel 

Stump 

DeWine 

Nlelson 

Sundquist 

Dingell 

Packard 

Vucanovich 

Forsythe 

Quillen 

Walker 

NOT  VOTING 

-9 

Berman 

Heftel 

St  Germain 

Boner 

McCoUum 

Stokes 

Gregg 

Schneider 

Weber 

D  1220 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  PARRIS.  SKEEN,  and 
CHAPPIE,  and  Mrs.  JOHNSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  that  portion  of  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  date  change  from 
"1998"  to  "1988"  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  vote  that  was  just  taken 
was  on  the  first  part  of  a  divided  ques- 
tion. My  inquiry  is:  Is  it  in  order  at 
this  time  for  there  to  be  any  further 
debate  on  the  second  portion  of  the 
question  that  has  been  divided? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  further 
debate  would  be  in  order  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  until  the  Chair  puts  the 
question. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  only  regret  that  it 
could  not  be  made  retroactive. 

I  think  that  the  recent  performance 
of  the  President  in  dismissing  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 


latory  Commission  I  would  feel  differ- 
ently. But  that  is  not  the  case.  What  is 
the  Commission?  If  it  is  to  be  any- 
thing, it  is  to  be  the  gadfly  of  the  con- 
science, not  only  of  an  administration, 
but  of  the  entire  Nation  on  matters  of 
this  sort. 

When  we  are  comfortable  with  what 
we  are  hearing  from  the  Commission, 
then  it  probably  is  not  doing  the  job  it 
ought  to  be  doing. 

I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  the 
philosophy  expressed  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  many  areas,  but  I  do  think  we 
need  to  have  those  views  heard  from 
this  forum. 

We  do  not  need  a  group  of  trained 
seals  on  a  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
While  the  new  appointees  may  not  be 
simply  trained  seals,  they  should  not 
give  the  appearance  of  being  so  by  ac- 
cepting these  appointments  under  the 
circumstances  of  their  predecessors' 
firings.  In  fact.  I  agree  with  views  of 
some  of  the  new  nominees,  and  they 
have  good  civil  rights  records.  But  the 
circimistances  of  their  appointment  is 
wrong.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
would  support  the  amendment. 

I  only  wish  it  could  be  made  retroac- 
tive. 

Ms.  OAKLAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
remarks  and  I  simply  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  in  the  spirit  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  take 
about  30  seconds  just  so  that  the  mem- 
bership  is  clear.  This  is  the  second 


I  ask  for  a  no  vote  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  a  no 
vote  on  this  for  one  very  important 
resison.  There  seems  to  be  some  criti- 
cism of  some  of  the  President's  actions 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
three  people  on  the  Commission  and  a 
new  executive  director. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  dis- 
agreement, at  least  in  the  hearings 
that  have  been  held  in  the  other  body, 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of 
those  three  appointees.  In  fact,  some 
in  the  other  body  have  said  that  it  is 
irrelevent  whether  those  people  are 
qualified  or  not. 

The  question  I  think  becomes  very 
important  for  this  reason:  It  seems  to 
me  that  for  too  long  a  period  of  time 
we  have  somehow  equated  those  who 
support  civil  rights  goals  with  one  par- 
ticular political  philosophy  and  one 
particular  agenda  for  achieving  those 
goals.  I  speak  of  questions  such  as 
busing,  affirmative  action,  quotas,  and 
so  forth. 

I  think  that  does  a  disservice  to  all 
of  us  who  have  a  commitment  to  civil 
rights.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
things  we  should  wish  to  have  happen 
with  respect  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  that  they  have  people 
whose  commitment  to  the  goal  of  civil 
rights  is  unquestioned  but  who  might 
have  some  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  achievement  of  those 
goals.  In  that  way,  we  might  have 
some  dialog,  we  might  have  some  en- 
lightened argumentation  with  respect 
to  how  we  achieve  those  goals.  Thus 
we  might  move  this  country  a  little 
further  on  the  path  toward  achieving 
those  goals. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  follow  this 
amendment  we  will  reject  an  opportu- 


part  of  the  Edwards  amendment  that  nity  to  do  that  and  perhaps  not  move 

in  effect  states  that  the  members  of  anywhere  closer  to  where  we  all  want 

the  Civil  Rights  Commission  can  be  re-  to  be.                                           ..     .  .  , 

moved  only  for  cause.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  the  intc)l- 

If    this    legislation   containing   this  erance  of  some  Members  to  even  dis- 

language  is  enacted  into  law  prior  to  cuss  this  issue  ought  to  be  a  sore  point 

the  time  the  other  body  votes  on  the  with   the   general   membership   here, 

confirmation  of   the   three  nominees  This  is  an  important  issue.  It  deals 

the    President   sent   up   a   couple   of  with  an  important  question,  the  ques- 

months  ago.  the  President  will  be  ef-  tion  of  how  we  achieve  civil  rights  m 

fectively    precluded    from   appointing  this  country, 

those  three   individuals  to   the   Civil  If  we  are  going  to  say  that  one  party 


or  one  political  philosophy  has  the 
comer  on  the  achievement  of  those 
goals  we  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
American     people     because     we     are 


Rights  Commission. 

I    think   that    if   this   part   of   the 
amendment    is    adopted,    this   bill    is 

going  to  become  prime  veto  bait  be-  ,  .        ■ 

cause,  in  effect,  the  Congress  will  be  saying  to  a  great  number  of  American 
telling  the  President  who  is  to  serve  on  people  who  may  not  happen  to  agree 
an  executive  branch  Conmiission.  with  busing,  who  may  not  happen  to 

ucs  ui  ...c  ^.v,  XV.BX.-  -V,. ,        Since  the  Commission's  life  expires    agree  with  specific  quotas  or  certam 

sion  because  they  did  not  agree  with  on  September  30,  1983.  this  is  a  game  types  of  f "|™fJ^\^^y°|;^,  H^^^^ 
his  philosophy  is  totally  inappropriate  of  chicken  that  I  do  not  thmk  we  cut  out  of  the  process  of  civil  rights  in 
and  defeats  the  entire  purpose  of  a    should  play,  since  if  no  legislation  is    this  country. 

Svil  RigSS  Co^^Ln  If  the  Com-  passed  the  Commission  wQl  go  out  of  I  think  that  puts  us  m  a  wrong  posi- 
mission  were  an  enforcement  or  regu-    business  completely. 


tion  and  makes  it  far  less  likely  that 
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we  will  achieve  the  goals  to  which  we 
adl  ascribe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  286,  noes 
128,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
18,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  323] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 
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Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzei 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Cekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gi-adison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 


Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNully 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ot)erstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 


Pritchard 

Shannon 

Udall 

Pursell 

Sharp 

Valentine 

Rahall 

Sikorski 

Vandergriff 

Rangel 

Simon 

Vcnto 

Ratchford 

SUisky 

Volkmer 

Ray 

Skelton 

Walgren 

Regula 

Slattery 

Walker 

Reid 

Smith  (lA) 

Watkins 

Richardson 

Snowe 

Waxman 

Ridge 

Solarz 

Weaver 

Rinaldo 

Spratl 

Weiss 

Rodino 

Staggers 

Wheat 

Roe 

stark 

Whitley 

Roemer 

Stenholm 

Williams  (MT) 

Rose 

Stratton 

Wilson 

Rostenkowskl 

Studds 

Wirth 

Rowland 

Swift 

Wise 

Roybal 

Synar 

Wolpe 

Russo 

Tallon 

Wright 

Sabo 

Tauke 

Wyden 

Savage 

Tauzin 

Yates 

Scheuer 

Thomas  (GA) 

Yatron 

Schneider 

Torres 

Young  (MO) 

Schroeder 

Torricelli 

7«hlocki 

Schumer 

To»Tis 

Seiberling 

Traxler 
NOES- 128 

Archer 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Badham 

Hiler 

Quillen 

Bartlett 

Hillis 

Ritter 

Bateman 

Holt 

Roberts 

Bliley 

Hopkins 

Robinson 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Burton  (IN) 

Hutto 

Roth 

Byron 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Campbell 

Kasich 

Rudd 

Carney 

Kindness 

Sawyer 

Chandler 

Kramer 

Schaefer 

Chappell 

LaFalce 

Sensenbrenner 

Chappie 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Latta 

Shelby 

Coats 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shuster 

Corcoran 

Livingston 

SUjander 

Craig 

Loeffler 

Skeen 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lolt 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daniel 

Lungren 

Smith,  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

Smith,  Robert 

Daub 

Madigan 

Snyder 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Spence 

Donnelly 

Martin  (NO 

Stangeland 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (AD 

McDade 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDonald 

Thomas  (CA) 

Emerson 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenbom 

Miller  (OH) 

Vucanovich 

Fiedler 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Fields 

Moore 

Whitlaker 

Forsythe 

Moorhead 

Williams  (OH) 

Franklin 

Morrison  (WA) 

Winn 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Wolf 

Goodling 

Nichols 

Wortley 

Gramm 

Nielson 

Wylie 

Gunderson 

O'Brien 

Young  (AK) 

Hanunerschmidt  Oxley 

Young  (FL) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Packard 

Zschau 

Hansen  (UT) 

Parris 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT "-1 
Hoyer 


NOT  VOTING- 18 


Boner 

Coughlin 

Gregg 

HaU(IN) 

Hatcher 

Heftel 


Jacobs 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lujan 

MacKay 

McCollum 

Pashayan 


Schuize 
Smith  (FL) 
St  Germain 
Stokes 
Weber 
Whitten 
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Mr.  NICHOLS  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LENT  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  2.  after  line  15,  add  the  following  new 
section:  Section  4.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
should  undertake  a  study  of  minority  youth 
employment  opportunities.  Such  a  study 
shall  attempt  to  define  whether  federal  pro- 
grams, laws,  regulations  or  rules  are  having 
an  adverse  or  negative  impact  on  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  minority  youth 
employment  opportunities.  The  Commislson 
should,  not  later  than  September  30.  1984. 
report  back  to  the  Congress  on  the  results 
of  the  study,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions on  how  to  increase  minority  youth  em- 
ployment opportunities  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  any  adverse  Impact  of  Federal 
programs,  laws,  regulations  or  rules. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sug- 
gests to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
that  they  undertake  a  study  of  minori- 
ty youth  employment  opportunities. 

We  have  examined  this  amendment 
on  this  side.  It  is  a  reconunendation.  It 
does  not  order  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  do  anything. 

We  have  no  objection  to  it  on  this 
side.  We  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minority  accepts  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  constructive  addition. 

Mr.  WALKER.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  agj-eed  to. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  SENSENBRENNER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Sensenbrenner:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil 
Rights  Commission  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1983". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TERMS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)(1)  Upon  vacancies  in  the  Commission 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years  except 
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that,  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  such 
vacancies— 

"(A)  two.  not  affiliated  with  the  same  po- 
litical party,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years; 

"(B)  two,  not  affiliated  with  the  same  po- 
litical party,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years; 

"(C)  two,  not  affiliated  with  the  same  po- 
litical party,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  six  years. 

"(2)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  an  individual  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  other  than  by  the 
expiration  of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  such  individual  succeeds. 

"(g)  A  commissioner  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.". 

EXTENDING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975c(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1983"  and  inserting  "2003" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  $13,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  following  nineteen  fiscal  years.". 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1250 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  greatly 
strengthens  the  manner  in  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  will  operate 
if  it  is  reauthorized. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  for  20  years, 
which  is  5  years  longer  than  H.R. 
2230;  would  provide  that  future  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  be 
appointed  for  specific  6-year  staggered 
terms  as  is  currently  the  case  with  the 
EEOC,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, and  similar  agencies;  and  would 
provide  that  future  Commissioners  be 
removed  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  This  is 
boiler  plate  language  which  governs 
the  Merit  System  Protection  Board  in 
addition  to  other  boards  and  commis- 
sions. 

The  fixed  term  and  removal  for 
cause  provisions  insure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
whose  duties  are  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  on  civil  rights  policies  and 
laws.  Fixed  terms  would  insure  the  in- 
fusion of  new  ideas  and  approaches  for 
solving  civil  rights  problems.  Fixed 
terms  would  regularize  the  period  of 
time  for  which  Commissioners  serve. 


In  the  past,  some  members  have 
served  for  periods  as  short  as  1  year; 
others  have  served  for  periods  as  long 
as  17  years.  A  6-year  term  is  the  aver- 
age length  of  time  that  the  23  Com- 
missioners who  have  been  appointed 
since  1957  have  served.  A  6-year  term 
would  also  preserve  the  continuity  of 
policymaking  by  providing  for  only 
two  vacancies  at  any  one  particular 
time.  It  would  insure  the  infusion  of 
new  ideas  and  approaches  for  solving 
civil  rights  problems.  It  would  give 
each  President  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
point new  Commissioners  on  a  regular- 
ized basis. 

Fixed  terms  and  a  long  extension 
period  are  both  concepts  whose  time 
have  come.  The  removal  for  cause  pro- 
vision provides  an  extra  layer  of  insu- 
lation to  preserve  independence. 

My  amendment  suggests  a  better  ap- 
proach than  the  Edwards  amendment, 
which  only  provides  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion with  a  removal  for  cause  provi- 
sion. Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about 
the  need  for  a  long-term  authorization 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Four 
months  ago,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  civil  rights  community 
supported  extending  the  Commission 
for  15  years.  Now  they  are  slashing 
this  figure  by  10  years.  If  the  need  to 
extend  the  Commission  for  15  years 
existed  4  short  months  ago,  it  still 
exists  today.  My  amendment  is  the 
only  approach  which  is  realistic.  It 
recognizes  the  Commission  is  not  a 
temporary  agency  but  a  semiperman- 
ent one.  A  20-year  extension,  with 
staggered  terms  and  removal  for  cause 
recognizes  reality. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendment.  It  is  the  best  approach 
for  insuring  continuity,  independence, 
and  lack  of  political  pressure. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  recogniz- 
ing another  Member  to  speak,  the 
Chair  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Regardless  of  the  effect  that  pend- 
ing legislation  may  have  on  proceed- 
ings in  the  other  body,  reference  to  ac- 
tions or  proceedings  in  that  body  or 
remarks  critical  of  Members  of  that 
body  are  not  in  order  under  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  we  are 
now  in  the  situation— and  tell  me  if  I 
am  correct— that  after  we  voted  down 
the  15-year  term,  we  now  have  a  sub- 
stitute that  would  go  to  a  20-year 
term? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Nine- 
teen years.  

Mr.  CONYERS.  Nineteen  years. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  correct.  We  have  already  voted 
against  a  15-year  term,  and  now  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  asking  us 
to  approve  a  19-year  term. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  And  that  would 
mean  that  the  budget  would  go  to  a 
20- year  period? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  al- 
ready voted  and  expressed  its  senti- 
ment regarding  this  legislation.  This  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  action 
that  has  already  been  taken.  For  the 
very  reasons  that  we  recited  in  adopt- 
ing the  Edwards  amendment,  which 
provided  for  5  years  and  for  removal 
for  cause,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  the  House,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  House  turn  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Sensenbrenner  amendment  auid  in 
support  of  the  Edwards  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  perfect  world,  we 
would  not  need  to  be  considering  this 
legislation.  Discrimination  would  not 
exist.  We  would  not  need  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  oversee  the  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  in  the  United 
States. 

That  perfect  society  does  not  exist, 
and  even  in  today's  more  enlightened 
society,  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  rights  of  minorities,  we  do 
need  an  independent  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

The  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Commission,  its  freedom  from  po- 
litical pressures,  are  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  the  Commission  has 
no  enforcement  power,  except  that  of 
public  exposure  of  injustice.  Its  inde- 
pendence and  its  25-year-old  reputa- 
tion for  impartially  and  for  accuracy 
give  the  Commission  its  influence. 

President  Reagan  wants  to  replace 
five  of  the  six  Commissioners.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  will  destroy  the  Commis- 
sion's independence,  which  is  the 
source  of  much  of  its  effectiveness. 

Apparently,  the  President  does  not 
like  the  message  of  the  Commission. 
Change  the  Commissioners,  change 
the  message.  The  Commission,  howev- 
er, does  not  develop  policies.  It  does 
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not  choose  among  options.  It  reports 
the  realities  of  discrimination  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  President  does 
not  like  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion, he  should  work  to  eradicate  the 
discrimination  which  exists  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  the  subject  of 
more  reports. 

I  support  the  Edwards-Pish  biparti- 
san amendment  to  insure  the  Commis- 
sion's independence.  The  amendment 
is  reasonable.  It  provides  for  a  limited 
5-year  reauthorization,  rather  than 
the  15-year  reauthorization  provided 
in  the  original  biU.  I  support  the  Ed- 
wards amendment  which  limits  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  remove 
Commissioners  for  only  two  causes: 
Malfeasance  in  office  or  neglect  of 
duty. 

If  there  are  structural  problems  with 
the  Commission,  Congress  can  consid- 
er carefully  necessary  changes  at  a 
later  time.  We  must  not  allow,  this 
President,  or  any  President  to  reverse 
historical  precedent  and  reconstitute 
the  Conmiission  by  firing  five  of  the 
six  Commissioners.  President  Reagan 
should  never  have  questioned  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Commission. 
Having  done  so,  he  has  required  Con- 
gress to  act  forcefully  to  reaffirm  that 
Commissioners  should  be  fired  only 
for  cause. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  for  the 
bipartisan  amendment  and  for  final 
passage  of  the  reauthorization. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin's amendment  would  fundamen- 
tally alter  the  structure  of  the  Com- 
mission absent  evidence  of  a  need  for 
such  a  change.  For  this  reason,  I 
oppose  my  colleagues  amendment. 

Underlying  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  amendment  is  its  provi- 
sion for  6-year  staggered  terms  for  the 
Commission's  members.  The  question 
is  not  "what's  wrong  with  setting 
terms."  but  rather  "what  is  the  need 
to  set  terms?"  Ciurently,  the  Commis- 
sion's members  have  open-ended 
terms,  but  historically  their  tenures 
have  averaged  6  to  7  years.  This  natu- 
ral turnover  has  afforded  the  Commis- 
sion a  certain  amount  of  continuity 
and  stability,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  for  new  and  fresh  perspec- 
tives to  be  added.  Thus,  because  the 
current  system  has  worthed  well  over 
the  25  years  that  the  Commission  has 
been  in  existence,  we  see  no  need  to 
modify  an  already  well-functioning 
process.  This  view  is  reflective  of  the 
majority  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  who  urged 
caution  in  making  any  changes  to  the 
Commission's  statutory  authority.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
himself  recognized  in  his  "Dear  Col- 
league" of  July  28,  the  need  for  fixed 
and  staggered  terms  has  not  demon- 
strated itself  in  the  past  because  of 


the  length  of  the  extension  periods  of 
the  life  of  the  Commission. 

A  5-year  extension  is  in  keeping  with 
the  congressional  intent  of  a  strong 
and  independent  Commission;  it  is  also 
consistent  with  the  time  period  given 
the  Commission  in  the  previous  three 
extensions.  To  change  the  historical 
nature  and  structure  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  absence  of  evidence  that 
such  a  change  is  needed  is  inappropri- 
ate. 

The  staggered  terms  concept  has 
also  been  promoted  as  a  way  of  guar- 
anteeing that  the  Commission  main- 
tain the  independence  which  the  Con- 
gress intended  it  to  have.  However, 
this  issue  of  independence  has  only 
become  a  problem  because  this  admin- 
istration has  made  it  so.  The  Commis- 
sion's independence  has  been  respect- 
ed by  hoth  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Presidents  since  1957.  This  admin- 
istration has  taken  the  unprecedented 
step  of  attempting  to  replace  five  of 
the  six  Commissioners. 

Similarly,  I  oppose  the  open-ended 
authorization  for  19  years,  as  outlined 
in  the  proposed  amendment,  because 
it  denies  the  Judiciary  Committee  a 
role  in  the  Commission's  budget  proc- 
ess and  eliminates  any  element  of 
fiscal  accountability. 

Lastly,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
calls  for  the  removal  of  Commission 
members  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  While 
we  support  the  objective  standards  of 
neglect  of  duty  and  malfeasance  in 
office,  inefficiency  is  a  subjective 
standard  subject  to  political  use,  and 
thus  is  contrary  to  Congress  intent 
that  the  Commission  remain  an  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  body. 

In  sum,  then,  because  the  proposed 
changes  are  unnecessary  and  inappro- 
priate, I  urge  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chariman,  the  most  critical  con- 
sideration in  establishing  guidelines 
for  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Conunission  is  that  we  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  Commission. 
Since  its  formation  the  Commission 
has  built  a  reputation  for  providing 
solid  documentation  of  discrimination 
in  our  society.  Its  work  has  been  pivot- 
al in  advancing  the  cause  of  civil 
rights. 

My  reason  for  opposing  the  Sensen- 
brenner  substitute  is  that  I  fear  its 
adoption  would  undermine  the  inde- 
pendence which  has  made  the  Com- 
mission so  effective.  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  language  barring  any  Presi- 
dent from  removing  any  Commissioner 
except  for  cause,  and  on  first  glance, 
the  idea  of  fixed  6-year  terms  sounded 
sensible  as  well. 

On  closer  inspection,  however,  I  con- 
cluded that  fixed  terms  may  substan- 


tially compromise  the  independence  of 
Commissioners  whose  terms  were  set 
to  expire.  We  all  luiow  too  well  that 
the  pressures  of  election  yesu"  cause  us 
to  give  greater  weight  to  political  con- 
siderations in  making  decisions.  Just 
this  morning,  a  radio  reporter,  in 
giving  a  wrapup  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress so  far,  made  the  point  that  when 
Congress  returns  in  September,  the 
pressures  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
season,  and  I  would  add  our  own  re- 
election campaign,  will  dictate  much 
of  what  happens  here. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  this  amend- 
ment passes.  Commissioners  who  are 
up  for  reappointment  will  be  looking 
over  their  shoulders  to  see  whether 
the  President  might  approve  of  this  or 
that  action.  Even  If  Commissioners  did 
not  alter  their  views  or  tone  down  re- 
ports of  injustice,  their  actions  would 
be  more  subject  to  interpretation  in 
light  of  their  interest  in  being  reap- 
pointed which  would  cast  a  political 
pall  over  the  Commission's  activities. 

The  progress  that  this  country  has 
made  on  civil  rights  in  the  last  quarter 
century  is  one  of  the  proudest  chap- 
ters in  our  history,  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Conunission  has  played  an 
heroic  role  in  the  struggle.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  continued 
independence  of  the  Conunission,  and 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  a  colloquy. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  where 
the  idea  originated  for  lengthening 
the  authorization  extension? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  originated  in  the 
White  House.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  earlier  this  year,  specifically 
asking  for  a  20-year  extension. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Was  the  gentleman 
present  when  any  testimony  was  taken 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  Subcommittee  con- 
cerning what  groups  supported  length- 
ening of  the  term? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  As  I 
quoted  in  my  remarlis  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule  last  night  and  on 
the  Edwards  amendment  today,  Ralph 
Neas,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  specifically  endorsed  the  15- 
year  term  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
long-range  planning  capability  of  the 
Commission,  so  they  would  not  have 
to  be  dropping  everything  they  did 
very  frequently  to  determine  whether 
their  life  would  be  extended  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 


Mr.  DeWINE.  So  the  support  at  that 
point  at  least  came  from  persons  in 
the  civil  rights  community. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Moving  to  another 
area,  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand 
the  actual  status  of  the  bill  now  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  not  in  fact 
approved.  I  have  looked  through  this, 
but  I  may  be  misunderstanding. 

Is  it  my  imderstanding  that  if  the 
current  status  of  the  bill  goes  through 
without  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
people  appointed  on  the  Commission 
would  have  life  tenure? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  this  bill 
is  signed  before  the  other  body  takes 
action  on  the  President's  nominations, 
then  the  existing  members  of  the 
Commission  would  remain  in  office 
unitl  September  30.  1988,  which  is  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Edwards  amendment,  and 
could  only  be  removed  for  malfeasance 
in  office  or  neglect  of  duty.  That  is  an 
effective  grandfathering  or  grand- 
mothering in  of  the  existing  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  DeWine.  But  irrespective  of 
when  the  bill  is  signed,  looking  at  this 
thing  prospectively,  is  it  my  under- 
standing that  without  any  fixed  terms 
and  with  the  change  that  has  been 
proposed,  we  would  have,  basically, 
life  tenure,  that  a  person  could  only  be 
removed  for  cause? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 
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Mr.  DeWINE.  Is  there  any  precedent 
for  this,  other  than  Federal  judges, 
which  is  written  into  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution; any  other  precedent  for  life 
tenure? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair  has  recent- 
ly made  the  following  statement: 

Regardless  of  the  effect  that  pending  leg- 
islation may  have  on  proceedings  In  the 
other  body,  references  to  actions  or  proceed- 
ings In  that  body,  or  remarks  critical  of 
Members  of  that  body,  are  not  In  order 
under  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

I  simply  want  to  rise  to  thank  the 
Chair  for  that  statement  and  to  ex- 
press my  own  regret  over  the  insertion 
in  the  Record  earlier  today  of  a  harsh- 
ly worded  letter  from  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teacher's  president,  Albert 
Shanker.  to  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  R. 
BiDEN,  of  Delaware. 

It  is  my  belief,  sir,  that  the  Insertion 
represents  a  technical  violation  of  the 
rule  of  comity.  I  simply  wanted  to  rise 
to  be  on  record  to  express  my  regret 
that  it  was  inserted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 


stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  support  of  H.R.  2230  and  the 
amendment  by  my  colleague.  Congres- 
man  Don  Edwards,  which  would 
extend  the  Civil  Rights  Conunission 
for  5  years,  and  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  only  remove  a  Commissioner 
for  "cause"  such  as  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  if  the 
Conunission  is  to  remain  independent 
and  function  with  integrity  as  our  Na- 
tion's conscience  on  civil  and  human 
rights.* 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Edwards-Clinger 
amendment  which  in  my  opinion  un- 
derscores the  legislative  history  and 
intent  of  the  U.S.  Conunission  on  Civil 
Rights  as  an  independent  entity.  It 
was  intended  to  be  free  of  executive 
and  legislative  interference  and  had 
managed  to  remain  in  this  situation 
until  recently.  It  is  truly  unfortunate 
that  because  the  Commission  has  com- 
plied with  its  mandate  of  providing  in- 
dependent and  objective  monitoring  of 
civil  rights  in  this  country,  its  inde- 
pendence is  being  undermined.  I  be- 
lieve this  bipartisan  amendment  is  ex- 
plicit in  its  intent  that  Commissioners 
were  not  and  are  not  to  be  removed 
without  just  cause. 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  over  the  5- 
year  reauthorization  period  cooler 
heads  will  prevail  and  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion, analysis,  and  assessment  can 
and  will  be  made  as  to  whether  struc- 
tural changes;  that  is.  fix  terms, 
stronger  terms,  national  subpena.  et 
cetera,  in  the  Commission  will  either 
enhance  the  Commission's  independ- 
ence and  objectivity  or  result  in  the 
erosion  of  these  important  traits.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  prudent  way  to  go 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Edwards'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  can  even  hold  field  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

In  closing.  I  was  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
indicated  a  concern  that  the  Conunis- 
sion establish  better  outreach  and  as- 
sessment of  the  civil  rights  conditions 
facing  Hispanics.  I  believe  the  Com- 
mission has  and  should  do  the  best  it 
can  for  all  population  groups  facing 
difficulties.  However.  I  was  especially 
pleased  that  Hispanics  were  men- 
tioned for  they  are  the  fastest  growing 
population  group  in  this  country,  a 
phenomenal  growth  of  61  percent 
from  1970  to  1980.  As  a  native  of  Colo- 
rado and  of  the  Southwest  I  have  a 
strong  sensitivity  and  interest  in  the 
plight  of  Hispanics  in  this  country.* 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  to  minimize 
the  Reagan  administration's  damage 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 


But  I  fear  that  the  President's  as- 
sault on  the  independence  of  the  Com- 
mission is  just  one  of  the  many- 
pronged  attacks  on  the  entire  concept 
of  civil  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  is  not 
a  racist.  In  last  Thursday's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Mr.  WUliam  French  Smith, 
the  Attorney  General,  attempted  to 
defend  the  President's  civil  rights 
record.  He  did  it.  not  by  any  substan- 
tive explanation  to  the  contrary,  but 
by  a  vitriolic  attack  on  "politically  mo- 
tivated criticisms  and  irresponsible 
journalism." 

Our  colleague  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Garcia,  was  good  enough  to  point  out 
in  his  House  speech  on  that  same  day 
the  sum  total  of  what  Mr.  Reagan  has 
done  against  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
this  country— a  list  so  depressing  I 
need  not  repeat  it. 

I  should  just  like  to  point  out  what 
Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  general  counsel 
for  the  NAACP  said  in  May,  speaking 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights.  He 
asked  them  to  abolish  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department. 
Testifying  in  concert  with  Mr.  Atkins 
was  Mr.  William  Taylor,  who  repre- 
sented the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  a  coalition  of  165  organi- 
zations representing  women,  minori- 
ties, labor,  the  handicapped,  and  civic 
groups. 

At  first  I  thought  I  was  reading  a 
misprint,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  indeed,  I 
wish  I  had.  But  Mr.  Atkins  pointed 
out,  in  all  seriousness,  that  to  allow 
the  Justice  Department  to  continue 
putting  its  "policy  of  defiance  of  the 
law  into  action"  is  an  insult  to  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination. 

It  seems  the  leaders  of  our  Nation's 
most  respected  civil  rights  groups  have 
decided  that  if  the  foxes  have  seized 
the  henhouse,  then  we  would  all  be 
better  off  if  we  just  burned  the  whole 
henhouse  down. 

Indeed,  we  have  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment which  opposes  school  busing, 
and  encoiutiges  school  desegregation 
even  in  conununities  where  the  issue 
has  long  been  settled.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  not  filed  a  new  school 
desegregation  suit  since  President 
Reagan  took  office,  nor  has  it  brought 
one  lawsuit  involving  a  mental  health 
or  mental  retardation  facility  in  more 
than  2  years. 

And  we  have  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  William  Bradford  Reyn- 
olds, who  not  only  opposes  affirmative 
action,  but  refers  to  it  tis  "morally 
wrong." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  morally 
reprehensible  that  the  Federal  agency 
charged  with  insuring  justice  is  unjust. 
Mr.  Atkins  went  on  to  say  that  he 
deemed  it  a  tragedy  that  he  could  not 
think  of  a  single  civil  rights  matter  in 
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which  he  would  welcome  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  SpeaJter.  Mr.  Atkins  is  right.  It 
is  a  tragedy.  But  even  worse  for  Amer- 
ica, it  is  a  predictable  tragedy.  For  the 
sullying  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  just  one  more  ugly  metamor- 
phosis in  which  heretofore  decent 
Government  agencies  have  become 
corrupt  under  Mr.  Reagan's  adminis- 
tration. 

After  the  scandal  and  resignations  at 
the  EPA.  in  light  of  the  misconduct  of 
Anne  Burford  and  company,  and  not 
forgetting  the  continuing  escapades  of 
Secretary  Watt  and  his  "fire  sale" 
mentality  when  it  comes  to  our  natu- 
ral resources  and  wonderlands,  what 
more  are  we  to  expect? 

More  of  the  same,  unfortunately. 

We  can  forgive  the  errant  Dr.  Jekyll 
a  time  or  two,  but  when  Mr.  Hyde  be- 
comes his  dominant  ego,  something 
must  be  done.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  Mr.  Reagan,  is  turning 
into  the  embodiment  of  Mr.  Hyde. 

Among  the  latest  straws  which  have 
broken  any  remaining  faith  in  the 
good  will  of  this  administration  toward 
equal  rights  have  been  the  President's 
Freudian  slips  about  "the  place  of 
women"  and  additional  "token"  ap- 
pointments of  women,  and  his  defense 
of  Thomas  Ellis  as  a  man  with  a  "rep- 
utation for  honor  that  (he)  has  always 
possessed.  "  The  word  "honor"  should 
turn  to  ashes  in  the  mouth  when  used 
to  describe  a  leading  American  sup- 
porter of  the  South  African  "slavo- 
cracy."  one  who  funded  research  seek- 
ing to  prove  racial  inferiority,  and  who 
distributed  racist  literature  against 
President  Ford  in  support  of  Mr. 
Reagan. 

Ms.  Kathy  Wilson  is  an  honorable 
woman.  And  a  staunch  Republican. 
Ms.  Wilson  grew  up  in  a  Republican 
family,  married  a  Republican,  and 
plans  to  stay  a  Republican.  She  is  also 
chair  of  the  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus.  She  has  some  advice  for 
what  Mr.  Reagan  can  do  to  help 
women:  he  should  not  run  for  reelec- 
tion. 

When  it  comes  to  women's  rights, 
said  Ms.  Wilson.  Mr.  Reagan  is  a  "dan- 
gerous man.  "  She  pointed  out  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  the  farcical 
state  of  Mr.  Reagan's  alleged  attempts 
to  resolve  the  gender  gap  in  his  admin- 
istration. The  task  force  on  legal 
equality  doesn't  even  have  a  staff  or 
authority.  "They  simply  present  what 
they  believe  to  be  discriminatory 
laws — most  of  which  has  been  better 
done  in  a  Civil  Rights  Commission 
study  in  1978."  she  said. 

Ms.  Wilson  also  had  little  praise  for 
Mr.  Reagan's  "50  States  program."  in 
which  women's  groups  were  promised 
a  State-by-State  approach  toward 
equality.  "The  only  thing  thats  been 
done."  she  said,  "is  a  review  of  the  dis- 
criminatory statutes  of  the  States,  but 
to  further  demonstrate  the  futility  of 


the  program.  40  States  had  already 
done  so  anyway.  The  trick  had  never 
been  in  identifying  the  discriminatory 
statutes.  The  trick  has  been  in  getting 
legislators  to  do  something  about 
them." 

Ms.  Wilson's  frustrations  and  the  in- 
eptitude of  the  Reagan  administration 
was  most  cogently  addressed  in  her 
summation:  "If  we'd  gone  State-by- 
State  for  the  vote,  women  in  Mississip- 
pi would  still  not  be  voting." 

The  Congress  may  legislate  until  it 
is  blue  in  the  face  on  the  issue  of  civil 
rights,  but  if  the  heart  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  is  against  the  law. 
there  will  be  little  justice  in  the  land.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2230. 
the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  For  the  past  26 
years,  this  Commission  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  bringing  to  the  foreground 
discrimination  in  employment  and  in 
all  sectors  of  our  society. 

Since  its  inception  in  1958.  the  Com- 
mission has  provided  a  great  service  to 
the  entire  country  by  investigating  dis- 
crimination claims  and  recommending 
suitable  solutions  to  those  problems. 
That  voice  for  equal  rights  must 
remain  strong  and  independent,  de- 
spite attempts  to  regulate  its  action  by 
the  arbitrary  dismissal  and  appoint- 
ment of  Commission  members. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  was  established  with  the  intent 
that  it  remain  an  independent,  biparti- 
san, fact-finding  agency.  Recent 
events  have  demonstrated  the  need  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Commission.  In  its  efforts  to  replace 
three  Conunissioners.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  only  reminded  us  of 
the  need  to  remain  ever  vigilant 
against  encroachments  on  the  objec- 
tivity and  independence  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  should 
take  orders  from  no  one.  President 
Reagan  has  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  by  firing 
Commissioners  Saltzman.  Berry,  and 
Ramirez.  In  order  to  build  enough  con- 
servative support  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  President 
Reagan  appointed  more  conservative 
members.  The  Reagan  administration 
is  clearly  trying  to  stack  the  deck  in  its 
favor  by  influencing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  important  Commission. 

Our  Nation  has  a  commitment  to 
equal  protection  and  treatment  of  all 
its  citizens.  The  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  serves  as  a  symbol  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  determination  to  meet 
that  commitment.  It  also  serves  as  an 
active  monitoring  agency  of  potential 
civil  rights  issues,  informing  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  public 
views  on  these  issues. 

We  must  recognize  the  imperative 
need  for  continued  independent  oper- 
ation of  this  body.  With  our  ever-grow- 
ing population,  civil  rights  problems 


will  surely  continue  to  confront  more 
and  more  areas  of  jurisdiction.  The 
continuation  of  a  bipartisan  makeup  is 
essential  in  order  to  maintain  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Nation  to  guarantee 
and  protect  equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

All  of  us  are  affected  by  civil  rights 
violations  regardless  of  our  sex.  reli- 
gious beliefs,  or  race.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  designed  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative body,  which  would  investi- 
gate areas  of  major  concern  and  moni- 
tor the  developments  of  various  civil 
rights  matters. 

The  Commission  has  served  as  an 
important  voice  for  equal  rights  in  this 
country,  a  voice  in  support  of  an  equi- 
table and  just  system  of  representa- 
tion. The  issues  handled  by  this  Com- 
mission are  not  going  to  disappear.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that 
they  may  be  ever  more  prominent  in 
the  future.  We  must  assure  American 
citizens  of  our  continued  conunitment 
to  equal  rights  by  voting  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  by  remaining  vigilant  toward  at- 
tempts to  damage  its  independence.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2230.  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  in  support  of 
the  bipartisan  amendment  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  pref- 
aces each  of  its  reports  with  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  its  duties:  "The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  a 
temporary,  independent,  bipartisan 
agency  established  by  Congress  in 
1957  •  •  •"  H.R.  2230  and  the  Ed- 
wards amendment  conform  to  this  de- 
scription. They  retain  the  Commission 
SIS  temporary— authorized  for  5  years- 
independent— providing  for  removal  of 
Commissioners  only  "for  cause"— and 
bipartisan. 

Our  colleague.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
is  sponsoring  an  amendment  that 
would  extend  the  authorization  for  20 
years.  This  proposal,  indicating  strong 
congressional  support  for  the  Commis- 
sion, would  also  entail  creating  fixed 
terms  for  the  Commissioners.  This 
step  has  not  been  necessary  in  the 
past  because  of  the  Commission's  lim- 
ited authorization  term.  Since  we  have 
had  succcess  in  the  past  with  the  5- 
year  authorization  cycle,  with  23  Com- 
missioners serving  an  average  of  6'/2 
years,  the  need  to  extend  authoriza- 
tion to  20  years  and  implement  fixed 
terms  seems  somewhat  questionable. 

The  Commission's  express  purpose  is 
to  objectively  monitor  and  investigate 
the  Federal  Government's  civil  rights 
policies.  Since  its  creation,  it  has  pro- 
vided over  700  reports.  Congress  has 
given  serious  consideration  to  Commis- 
sion reports  in  civil  rights  legislation. 
The  Commission  has  functioned 
during  seven  administrations,  includ- 
ing   the    Eisenhower,    Johnson,    and 


Nixon.  Until  now,  its  independence 
has  never  been  questioned.  Although 
congressional  intent  insures  the  Com- 
mission's independence,  the  Edwards 
amendment  would  clearly  define  the 
conditions  for  removal  of  a  Commis- 
sioner, in  language  less  broad  than  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  just  passed 
legislation  commemorating  the  birth- 
day of  the  Nation's  greatest  civil 
rights  leader.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Due  to  the  work  of  Dr.  King  and 
others  like  him,  and  due  to  private  and 
Government  Commissions  like  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  we  have 
made  significant  strides  toward  Dr. 
King's  dream.  It  would  be  sadly  inap- 
propriate to  turn  our  backs  on  civil 
rights  now.  In  Dr.  King's  words: 

It  Is  a  dream  deeply  rooted  In  the  Ameri- 
can dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise 
up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  Its 
creed— we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  real  the  promises  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Now  is  the  time.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Edwards 
amendment  to  H.R.  2230.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2230,  reauthorizing 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  Edwards  amend- 
ment, limiting  the  authorization  to  5 
years,  and  alloviring  removal  of  Com- 
missioners for  cause.  The  NAACP,  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  many  other  groups  sup- 
port the  Edwards  amendment  as  the 
best  way  to  continue  the  autonomy  of 
the  Commission. 

Currently,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  equal 
opportunity  oversight  authority  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  divided 
amongst  many  Federal  agencies.  In  my 
judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  effort  to 
coordinate  these  efforts  under  one 
agency,  perhaps  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  would  be  a  worth- 
while endeavor.  For  now.  I  commend 
H.R.  2230.  and  urge  its  passage.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2230,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Act  of  1983.  It  is 
essential  that  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  be  extended  and  that  its  inde- 
pendent status  be  retained.  I  support 
the  amendment  which  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  CsOifomia,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights, 
will  offer  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  for  5  years  and  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  only  when  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  in  office  has  been  dem- 
onstrated. 

The  latter  amendment  is  particular- 
ly crucial  because  the  President  is  at- 
tempting to  replace  three  current 
members  of  the  Commission  because 
he  disagrees  with  the  Commission's 
position  on  several  issues.  Establishing 
the  Commission  as  an  independent,  bi- 


partisan, factfinding  agency  was  a  de- 
liberate act  of  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission reports  to  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  The  President  does 
not  have  to  agree  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, nor  does  the  Congress.  Whether 
we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  the  issue.  Whether  we  have 
an  independent  adviser  on  civil  sind 
human  rights  issues  is.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  his  way,  the  independence  of 
the  Commission  will  be  violated  and 
forever  destroyed. 

My  colleague  from  California  and  I 
have  recently  seen  the  benefit  and 
contribution  of  having  it  perform  its 
role  as  investigator  of  civil  rights 
issues,  gadfly  and  conscience  of  the  ex- 
ecutive brtinch  and  Congress,  and  ad- 
viser to  the  Nation  on  where  we  ought 
to  be  going  and  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  to  insure  the  civil  rights  laws 
and  the  individual  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  enforced  and  respected.  His 
subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postsecondary  Education,  which  I 
chair,  held  joint  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's enforcement  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964— title  VI— title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
sex  discrimination,  and  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  These 
hearings  provided  us  with  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  hear  from  the  Juctice  De- 
partment and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment civil  rights  officials  and  from  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on 
Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  in 
higher  education.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  Commission  members  and  staff 
have  contributed  to  the  work  of  our 
committee  on  important  issues. 

The  Commission's  work  is  respected 
and  responsible.  Let  us  keep  them  in 
business.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
aye  on  H.R.  2230.» 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California)  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Udau,.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2230)  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  273,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OrmiED  BV  MR. 
SE3«SENBREKHEH 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  In  its 
present  form.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Senseitbrenner  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill,  H.R.  2230  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  instructions  the  Committee 
report  the  bill  back  forthwith  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

"On  page  2,  after  line  4.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing after  "duty"  on  line  6  of  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  "inefficien- 
cy"." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  desire  recognition  on 
his  motion? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield 
back  the  balaince  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEA"Vi: 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  CONTROL 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  274  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  274 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
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Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2867)  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a).  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Hoiise  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

n  1310 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  House  Resolution  274 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2867,  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  The  resolu- 
tion allows  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  This  is  an 
open  rule,  allowing  any  germane 
amendment  to  be  offered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
bill's  consideration,  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions  is  in 
order. 

The  rule  makes  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute in  order  as  original  text  for 
amendment  purposes.  The  resolution 
also  waives  points  of  order  under 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  against  consid- 
eration of  the  substitute.  This  largely 
technical  waiver  was  granted  because 
the  nature  of  the  Superfund  author- 
ized under  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  involves  re- 
programlng  of  funds  already  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2867  reauthorizes 
and  amends  the  principal  law  govern- 
ing the  disposal  of  solid  and  hazardous 
waste— the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 


commonly    known    as    the    Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

The  bill  authorizes  $154  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  $162  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  $168  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  to  carry  out  the  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  The  bill  also  amends  the  act  to  re- 
quire the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  promulgate  a  variety  of 
standards  within  statutorily  set  dead- 
lines. The  bill  addresses  several  loop- 
holes that  exist  in  the  Resource  Con- 
servation Recovery  Act— specifically: 
Small  quantity  generators;  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste:  and,  the  in- 
jection of  hazardous  waste  in  or 
around  drinking  water  supplies.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  confers  on  citizens  a 
limited  right  to  sue  to  abate  an  immi- 
nent and  substantial  endangerment. 
This  right  can  only  be  exercised  if  the 
Administration  fails  to  file  an  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  review  of  several 
sections  contained  in  the  bill.  As  re- 
ported from  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  EPA  investigators 
are  granted  the  authority  to:  Carry 
firearms;  execute,  and  serve  warrants, 
summons,  and  subpenas;  administer 
oaths:  and  make  arrests  without  war- 
rants for  offenses  against  the  United 
States  committed  in  their  presence, 
and  for  felonies  if  they  have  reasona- 
ble grounds  to  believe  that  the  person 
to  be  arrested  has  committed  or  is 
committing  a  felony.  In  addition,  the 
Administrator  of  the  EPA  is  directed 
to  request  the  Justice  Department  to 
file  and  represent  the  EPA  in  civil  en- 
forcement actions  under  RCRA.  Once 
a  referral  has  been  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Attorney  General 
would  have  30  days  to  initiate  action. 
If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  do 
so,  the  Administrator  can  appoint  EPA 
attorneys  to  represent  the  Agency  in 
civil  enforcement  action.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  reported  out  commit- 
tee amendments  to  strike  these  last 
mentioned  sections  of  the  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  open 
rule  affords  the  Judiciary  Committee 
the  opportunity  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments which  were  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  these  sections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2867  addresses 
several  important  issues  regarding  the 
disposal  and  management  of  hazard- 
ous wastes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  open  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 274  so  that  the  House  may  consid- 
er the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  Act 
of  1983. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  controversial 
bill,  but  I  know  of  no  controversy  on 
the  rule  itself. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  regulates 
small  generators  of  waste.  This  provi- 
sion could  affect  1,400.000  small  busi- 


nesses, which  produce  a  small  amount 
of  waste  for  disposal.  I  think  that  pro- 
vision is  most  bureaucratic.  All  it  is 
going  to  do  Is  throw  a  bigger  burden 
on  EPA  and  make  them  add  more 
staff  to  do  the  Investigation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  Something 
should  give,  and  an  amendment  which 
will  be  offered,  should  be  adopted  to 
lessen  that  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  a  section 
in  the  bill  which  provides  that  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  EPA  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  firearms,  make  ar- 
rests, serve  warrants,  and  administer 
oaths.  We  can  imagine  this  horde  of 
EPA  employees  going  into  place  with 
two  guns  on  their  hips  and  Intimidat- 
ing our  people.  I  understand  there  is 
going  to  be  an  amendment  to  limit 
that,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
passes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  rule.  We  all  know 
that  this  act  has  to  be  extended.  I 
think  in  the  end,  after  it  is  amended, 
that  the  House  will  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
juit  to  House  Resolution  274  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  H.R.  2867. 

IN  THE  COMMITTZX  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2867).  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Barnard  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  today  con- 
siders H.R.  2867,  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  reauthorize 
and  substantially  strengthen  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA).  the  statute  which  governs 
the  treatment,  storage,  transportation. 


and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  and 
which  regulates,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
recycling  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes. 
Last  year,  the  House  overwhelming- 
ly passed  an  RCRA  reauthorization 
bill.  H.R.  6307.  with  many  of  the  same 
provisions  contained  in  this  year's 
measure.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
body,  under  considerable  pressure 
from  the  administration,  failed  to  pass 
any  bill,  depriving  Congress  of  the 
early  opportunity  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies In  the  current  law.  The  casu- 
alties of  the  year's  delay  have  been 
the  American  people,  who  are  afraid, 
legitimately  afraid,  of  toxic  contami- 
nation resulting  from  Improper  dispos- 
al of  hazardous  waste. 

Hearings  before  my  subcommittee 
both  last  year  and  this  year  have  con- 
firmed that  toxic  waste  threatens  the 
health  of  millions  of  Americans  across 
this  country.  Each  year,  we  generate 
about  250  million  tons  of  hazardous 
waste— over  2.000  pounds  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  America. 

The  disposal  of  much  of  this  waste  Is 
unregulated.  Improperly  disposed  haz- 
ardous waste  threatens  the  air,  surface 
water,  and  drinking  water.  The  threat 
to  ground  water  is  especially  acute. 
Americans  depend  upon  ground  water 
for  their  drinking  water,  often  using 
wells  without  any  treatment  equip- 
ment whatsoever.  One  EPA  study  of 
underground  drinking  water  supplies 
in  954  cities  showed  contaminated 
water  in  almost  300  municipalities, 
each  with  a  population  over  10,000. 

Not  surprisingly,  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  contaminated  ground  water 
is  America's  continued  reliance  on 
Isuid  disposal  In  landfills  or  In  pits, 
ponds,  and  lagoons.  This  Is  a  short- 
sighted approach  since  It  Is  virtually 
impossible  to  build  a  land  disposal  fa- 
cility that  can  contain  waste  for  as 
long  as  that  waste  threatens  public 
health.  My  subcommittee,  during  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  March  22  and  24 
of  this  year,  learned  that  safer  alter- 
native forms  of  disposal  are  available 
and  their  capacity  is  underutilized.  We 
must  create  incentives  to  shift  disposal 
from  the  land  to  other  technologies. 

It  has  also  come  to  light  that  many 
land  disposal  facilities  do  not  even 
comply  with  current  law.  A  recent 
EPA  study  found  that  109  of  171  sites 
studied  were  violating  RCRA  regula- 
tions. 

Recently,  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  Superfund  law  and  the 
problems  it  was  designed  to  solve, 
namely,  what  to  do  with  abandoned 
hazardous  waste  facilities  that  threat- 
en public  health.  Yet,  without  Im- 
provements In  current  law,  we  are  cre- 
ating tomorrow's  Superfund  sites 
today. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment has  concluded  that  cleaning  up  a 
leaking  dump  and  compensating  Its 
victims  could  cost  10  to  100  times  the 
cost  of  disposing  of  the  waste  safely. 


According  to  EPA.  the  current  cost  of 
disposing  of  hazardous  waste  in  ac- 
cordance with  RCRA  Is  $90  per  ton. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  improperly  disposed  waste  is 
approximately  $2,000  per  ton.  More 
significantly,  once  an  aquifer  becomes 
contaminated  by  hazardous  waste,  it 
can  never  be  cleaned  up. 

This  bin  will  help  prevent  these  ex- 
pensive and.  as  In  the  case  of  aquifers, 
sometimes  Irreparable  problems. 
Among  other  things.  H.R.  2867  will 
ban  some  of  the  most  toxic  wastes- 
such  as  arsenic  and  cyanide— from 
land  disposal.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  greater  enforcement  powers, 
including  stlffer  criminal  penalties  for 
those  who  deliberately  violate  RCRA. 

Because  the  American  public  has 
lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  Its  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  protect  them  from 
hazardous  waste,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  build  new  hazardous  waste 
facilities  without  incurring  tremen- 
dous and  often  overwhelming  public 
opposition.  By  Improving  RCRA.  we 
can  begin  to  restore  the  public  trust 
and  get  on  with  the  task  of  proper 
treatment,  recycling,  and  disposal. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
environmental  bills  the  House  will 
consider  In  this  Congress.  It  provides 
protection  against  Improper  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste  that  Is  desperately 
needed,  and  strengthens  the  ability  of 
EPA  and  citizens  to  prohibit  Improper 
disposal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 

D  1320 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  general  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2867.  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983,  which  reauthorizes  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  This  measure  substantially 
strengthens  RCRA  In  a  number  of  im- 
portant respects. 

While,  on  balance,  I  believe  that 
H.R.  2867  deserves  the  support  of  this 
body,  there  Is  one  provision  which  In 
my  view  needs  revision.  That  is  section 
3  which  will,  for  the  first  time,  bring 
over  600,000  small  businesses,  such  as 
dry  cleaners  and  service  stations, 
under  the  RCRA  regulatory  system. 
The  way  section  3  Is  currently  drafted. 
It  carries  with  It  the  strong  potential 
to  seriously  disrupt  the  ongoing  RCRA 
regulatory  program  by  forcing  these 
small  businesses  to  comply  with  a  con- 
fusing and  potentially  unenforceable 
system  of  regulations. 

Therefore,  Congressman  Shelby  and 
I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to 
section  3  of  H.R.  2867  which  adopts, 
word  for  word,  a  compromise  agree- 
ment arrived  at  earlier  this  year  by 
major  environmental  and  small  busi- 
ness organizations  such  as: 

Environmental  Defense  Fund;  Sierra 
Club:     National     Audubon     Society; 


American  Council  on  Education: 
American  Retail  Federation;  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  of  the  United  States; 
Furniture  Manufacturers  Associations; 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers; National  Oil  Jobbers  Council;  and 
Printing  Industries  of  America. 

Our  amendment  does  two  things: 
First,  It  removes  the  hammer  now  con- 
tained In  section  3  which  requires 
small  generators  to  comply  with  regu- 
lations designed  for  much  larger,  more 
sophisticated  generators  if  EPA  fails 
to  act  in  a  timely  fashion.  Second,  our 
amendment  raises  from  25  kilograms 
per  month  to  100  kilograms  per  month 
the  requirement  that  small  generators 
notify  transporters  that  their  waste  is 
hazardous. 

Since  the  EPA  rarely,  if  ever,  meets 
congresslonally  Imposed  deadlines, 
why  should  small  businesses  be  penal- 
ized by  EPA's  Inefficiency?  Our 
amendment  will  Insure  that  these 
small  businesses  are  not  unfairly  pe- 
nalized by  having  to  comply  with  com- 
plex and  costly  larger  generator  regu- 
lations. At  the  same  time,  our  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  small  genera- 
tor waste  be  manifested  and  sent  to  a 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  If 
EPA  fails  to  act.  Thus,  our  amend- 
ment Insures  environmental  protec- 
tion without  inflicting  undue  punish- 
ment on  the  small  business  communi- 
ty. 

On  the  notification  provision.  I  be- 
lieve that  leaving  the  notification  at 
25  kilograms  per  month  presents  a 
greater  environmental  threat  than 
raising  It  to  100  kilograms  per  month. 
Why?  Simply  because  of  this:  When  a 
landfill  discovers  that  the  waste  it  is 
receiving  is  hazardous.  I  think  the 
landfill  will  turn  it  away  at  the  gate.  If 
there  were  thousands  of  permitted 
subtitle  C  or  hazardous  waste  facilities 
In  this  country,  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  a  problem.  But  there  are 
very  few  of  these  facilities  and  will 
likely  be  even  fewer  In  the  future.  So 
what  Is  a  small  businessman  to  do  if 
the  nearest  facility  willing  to  take  his 
25-kllogram  carton  is  several  hundred 
miles  away  In  another  State? 

I  hate  to  say  it  but  I  think  I  know 
the  answer,  and  the  answer  is  a  real 
threat  to  public  health.  The  material 
will  go  down  a  drain,  off  a  bridge,  or 
Into  a  field  or  a  river.  There  wlU  be 
massive  resistance  to  the  regulations 
we  are  writing.  And  the  threats  to 
public  health  and  the  environment 
will  grow,  not  diminish.  And  that  we 
should  all  be  very  concerned  about 
today. 

So  I  urge  your  support  for  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendment  when  it  is  of- 
fered and  urge  your  opposition  to  any 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  to 
It. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  that,  with 
the  exception  of  section  3,  H.R.  2867  is 
on  balance  a  very  worthwhile  measure. 
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It  provides  important  new  safe- 
guards for  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment, including  an  agency  review 
of  practices  of  burning  and  blending  of 
hazardous  waste  which  may  be  dan- 
gerous; a  ban  on  the  underground  in- 
jection of  hazardous  wastes  into  or 
above  underground  sources  of  drink- 
ing water;  and  a  prohibition  on  the 
disposal  of  bulk  liquids  in  landfills,  an 
extremely  dangerous  practice. 

Further.  H.R.  2867  calls  on  the  EPA 
to  begin  reviewing  certain  hazardous 
wastes  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  they  should  be  banned  from 
one  or  more  methods  of  land  disposal. 
For  too  many  years  in  this  country,  we 
have  permitted  the  practice  of  dump- 
ing hazardous  wastes  in  the  land  to  go 
virtually  unchecked.  Even  now  that 
the  EPA  is  requiring  landfills  to  be 
lined.  I  do  not  feel  confident  that 
these  liners  will  remain  secure  in  the 
long  term.  Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  inter- 
vene at  this  tinae  and  to  establish  a 
new  policy  which  calls  for  a  review  of 
known  hazardous  wastes  and  a  deter- 
mination whether  these  wastes  are  ap- 
propriate for  land  disposal. 

In  simi,  I  would  reiterate  that,  on 
balance,  H.R.  2867  is  worthy  of  this 
House's  endorsement.  However,  it  does 
need  to  be  changed  in  one  important 
respect— to  section  3.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment 
to  section  3. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson),  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  been 
very  helpful  in  the  formation  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2867, 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983.  This  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  would  reau- 
thorize the  Resources  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  and  in  doing 
so  would  close  or  reduce  many  of  the 
loopholes  that  exist  in  the  current 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  product 
of  several  days  of  hearings  held  in 
March  in  the  Commerce.  Transporta- 
tion and  Tourism  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florid).  At  our  hearings, 
we  learned  that  RCRA  is  not  function- 
ing properly  to  carry  out  its  stated 
purpose  of  regulating  hazardous  waste 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  fact, 
RCRA.  as  implemented  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  is  leak- 
ing like  a  sieve.  EPA  has  dragged  its 
feet  on  the  listing  of  hazardous  wastes. 
RCRA  was  passed  in  1976,  yet  it  was 
not  until  the  week  before  our  hearings 
began  that  EPA  began  to  list  any 
wastes.  In  the  meantime,  7  years  had 
passed.  That  is  unconscionable. 

The  current  law  is  full  of  structural 
loopholes.  Untreated  hazardous 
wastes,  for  example,  may  be  dumped 


into  an  industrial  drain  that  is  hooked 
up  to  a  municipal  sewer  system  with- 
out regard  for  whether  the  municipal 
sewer  system  has  the  technology  to 
treat  the  waste  properly  before  they 
dump  the  waste  as  sludge.  There  are 
many  more  examples.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  will  simply  summarize  by  point- 
ing out  that  a  recent  Office  of  Tech- 
nology report  on  hazardous  waste 
found  that  255  to  275  million  tons  of 
hazardous  wastes  are  generated  each 
year  but  only  40  million  tons  of  that 
waste  is  currently  subject  to  Federal 
regulation. 

The  bill  currently  before  the  House 
makes  important  progress  in  making 
RCRA  what  it  should  be:  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  regulatory  concept 
that  really  does  control  hazardous 
wastes  at  every  step  in  the  industrial 
process.  This  bill  authorizes  needed 
funds  so  that  EPA  can  carry  out  our 
mandate.  It  prohibits  injection  of  haz- 
ardous waste  into  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water;  requires 
EPA  to  issue  regulations  within  6 
months  to  prohibit  the  landfilling  of 
noncontainerized  wastes.  The  bill  gives 
EPA  exclusive  authority  over  civil  en- 
forcement actions  when  the  Justice 
E>epartment  fails  to  act.  and  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  under  RCRA  have  been 
beefed  up. 

These  are  important  improvements 
of  current  law,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the 
most  important  provision  in  this  bill  is 
the  section  dealing  with  small  genera- 
tors. Under  current  law.  those  genera- 
tors producing  1.000  kilograms  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  each  month  are  exempt 
from  regulation.  This  exemption, 
which  is  supposed  to  benefit  small 
business,  is  actually  open  to  anyone. 
And  large  corporations  are  lobbying 
just  as  hard  as  anyone  to  keep  the  cur- 
rent exemption.  The  point,  however,  is 
not  whether  the  beneficiary  is  large  or 
small.  The  point  is  that  the  waste  is 
just  as  hazardous  and  harmful  if  it  is 
generated  at  a  rate  of  1,000  kilograms 
a  month  than  if  it  was  generated  at  1 
million  kilograms  a  month. 

This  bill  takes  an  important  step 
toward  eliminating  that  loophole  by 
reducing  the  level  of  generation  for 
the  exemption  to  100  kilograms  a 
month.  Those  above  the  100  kilogram 
level  would  now  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion. Those  generating  more  than  25 
kilograms  a  month  would  have  to  pro- 
vide certain  labeling  information  for 
of fsite  shipment  and  disposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  would  completely 
eliminate  hazardous  wastes  being 
placed  in  landfills,  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  of  seepage  into  the 
ground  and  possibly  the  groundwater 
table.  Certain  types  of  hazardous 
wastes  will  still  end  up  in  landfills 
under  this  new  bill. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
H.R.  2627.  a  bill  to  place  a  tax  on  haz- 
ardous waste  generators  to  provide  a 


direct  economic  incentive  not  to  land- 
fill the  wastes,  but  rather  to  dispose  of 
the  waste  through  proper  suid  safe  and 
effective  methods  of  incineration  or 
chemical  treatment.  The  bill  would 
also  reauthorize  and  extend  the  life  of 
Superfund,  something  which  will 
clearly  be  needed  if  we  do  not  close  all 
of  the  loopholes. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
commending  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  important  work  in  this 
area.  H.R.  2867  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues  that  I  believe  we  need  to  go 
further  in  this  area  and  I  suspect  we 
will  have  to  revisit  this  question  In  the 
neair  future. 

D  1330 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler). 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member  for 
giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  basic  support 
of  the  bill  but  in  opposition  to  section 
3,  the  small  generator  provisions  as 
they  currently  exist. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  promoting  a 
tremendous  amount  of  regulation, 
needless  regulation,  I  think,  on  nearly 
700,000  to  800.000  small  businesses  in 
our  country. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  who  the  type 
of  businesses  are  that  would  come 
under  the  legislation  as  it  is  currently 
written,  we  would  have  garden  supply 
stores,  paint  stores,  retail  nurseries, 
general  merchandise  stores,  automo- 
tive dealers,  grocery  stores,  motorcycle 
dealers,  fuel  and  ice  dealers,  boat  deal- 
ers, hotels,  motels,  laundry,  dry  clean- 
ing and  garment  services,  shoe  repair 
and  cleaning,  electrical  repair,  muse- 
ums, newspaper  or  any  printing  indus- 
try, furniture,  metal  plating,  plastics. 

As  you  can  see,  it  is  a  wide  variety  of 
businesses  that  are  going  to  be  affect- 
ed. 

Under  the  current  small  generator 
provision  as  it  stands  in  the  bill, 
within  18  months  if  EPA  has  not  put 
forth  new  regulations  for  small  gener- 
ator businesses,  the  types  of  business- 
es I  just  mentioned,  they  will  come 
under  the  full  effect  of  RCRA.  which 
is  where  duPont  and  Dow  and  the 
other  major  chemical  companies  fall, 
all  in  an  effort  to  try  to  regulate  an 
extremely  small  percentage  of  the 
hazardous  wastes  that  are  generated 
on  an  annual  basis. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  pass  that  amend- 
ment so  that  we  can  give  EPA  time  to 
complete  their  survey  of  over  50,000 
businesses  so  that  they  can  put  forth 
regulations  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  small  business  community. 

I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the    Shelby-Lent    amendment    which 


would  phase  in  the  reporting  require- 
ments for  those  generators  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  between  100  kilograms  and 
1,000  kilograms. 

My  amendment  would  say  that  270 
days  after  the  bill  becomes  law,  all 
small  business  generators  who  gener- 
ate between  250  and  1,000  kilograms 
would  begin  to  report  their  hazardous 
wastes;  and  then  570  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  those  generators  who 
generate  between  100  kilograms  and 
250  kilograms  would  then  have  to 
report. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  it 
gives  these  paint  stores  and  garden 
supply  stores  and  drug  stores  and  serv- 
ice stations  time  to  understand  what 
the  bill  is  so  that  they  can  meet  the 
law.  which  is  what  they  all  want  to  do. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  great  concerns 
about  H.R.  2867. 

I  want  to  identify  two  provisions  of 
this  bill  that  cause  my  constituents  in 
the  land  disposal  business  a  great  deal 
of  concern. 

First,  they  are  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  stringency  of  the  section  5(d).  The 
maximum  of  54  months  given  to  EPA 
for  assessment  of  the  list  of  over  500 
suspected  toxic  materials  creates  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  difficulty  for  the 
U.S.  waste  disposal  businesses. 

Unless  adjustments  are  made  in  this 
legislation,  EPA  will  be  forced,  under 
5(d),  to  ban  land  disposal  of  a  large 
number  of  materials  about  which  little 
is  known.  The  problem  is  one  of  tech- 
nology. My  constituents  inform  me 
that,  as  professionals,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve EPA  has  the  technology  needed 
to  decide  on  the  safety  of  the  items  on 
this  list.  By  forcing  EPA  to  ban  dispos- 
al because  the  Agency  cannot  meet  its 
burden  of  proof  under  the  deadlines 
by  H.R.  2867,  Congress  would  be  guar- 
anteeing that  the  industries  which 
produce  these  materials  must  be  shut 
down  because  alternative  disposal 
technologies  are  either  prohibitively 
expensive  or  nonexistent. 

The  second  problem  stems  from  the 
statutory  requirements  on  land  dispos- 
al that  are  found  in  section  21(k)(l). 
Examining  these  provisions,  one  finds 
that  Congress  would  be  requiring  land 
disposal  operations  to  be  double-lined. 
My  constituents  note  that  such  proce- 
dures may  be  desirable  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  that  conditions  may 
justify  other,  more  cost-effective  con- 
trol techniques  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  For  example,  one  disposal 
site  in  my  district  sits  600  feet  above 
the  water  table  in  a  region  that  re- 
ceives minute  amounts  of  rainfall  each 
year.  Given  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing sound  control  criteria  without 
requiring  EPA  to  be  inflexible  on  the 
strategies  it  must  adopt,  it  would  seem 


better  to  grant  EPA  the  discretion  to 
adjust  disposal  site  requirements  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
governing  individual  sites.  More  im- 
portant, giving  EPA  clear  discretion 
would  allow  the  agency  to  encourage 
new,  superior  control  techniques  that 
could  be  utilized  as  technology  devel- 
ops. There  is  no  reason  to  discourage 
new  control  techniques  by  identifying 
one  approach  as  superior  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Tauzin). 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1975 
was  an  important  year  in  my  life.  It 
was  the  year  that  I  became  chairman 
of  the  natural  resources  committee  in 
the  Louisiana  State  Legislature.  It  was 
also  a  year  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee when  we  made  a  startling  dis- 
covery in  Louisiana.  It  was  that  our 
State  was  a  net  importer  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

We  also  learned  why  that  condition 
existed.  It  existed  because  our  State 
was  absent  any  regulations  whatsoever 
governing  the  diposition  and  handling, 
storage  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes  within  our  borders. 

In  1975  we  commissioned  a  special 
subcommittee  chaired  by  a  State  rep- 
resentative, Mannie  Fernandez  of  St. 
Bernard  Parish  in  Louisiana,  and  that 
subcommittee  produced  one  of  the 
first  pieces  of  hazardous  waste  legisla- 
tion I  think  this  country  saw. 

In  1975  we  adopted  in  Louisiana  a 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  gov- 
erning the  handling,  storage,  disposal 
of  hazardous  wastes  from  the  genera- 
tor through  transportation,  eventually 
to  the  disposal  site. 

Since  1975  we  have  experienced 
problems  with  that  act.  We  have  had 
to  come  back  and  amend  it  and  revise 
it  again  in  order  to  close  loopholes  and 
to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  act. 

One  of  the  glaring  deficiencies  we 
noticed  was  that  in  fact  the  Nation 
needed  a  comprehensive  national  pro- 
gram that  would  complement  each  in- 
dividual State's  effort  in  controlling 
this  serious  and  troublesome  problem 
in  our  environment. 

Additionally  we  discovered,  as  we 
went  along,  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  of  existing 
disposal  sites  containing  numerous 
and  unknown  hazardous  materials. 

It  was  not  long  after  passage  of  our 
act,  for  example,  while  disposing  some 
materials  into  a  current  site  one  of  our 
young  citizens  was  overcome  by  fumes 
and  died  as  a  result.  This  heightened 
in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  their  anxi- 
ety over  hazardous  waste  disposal,  and 
I  think  in  a  large  measure  contributed 
to  our  efforts  to  revise  and  improve 
upon  our  act. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  for  his 
ongoing  efforts  to  improve  upon  the 


1976  actions  of  this  Congress  in  adopt- 
ing a  comprehensive  national  system 
for  controlling  hazardous  wastes. 

The  effort  has  been  ongoing.  The 
chairman  has  been  relentless  in  his 
pursuit  of  making  sure  the  act  is  com- 
prehensive and  covers  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  envisioned  by  our  citi- 
zens. This  current  bill  proposed  by 
him  and  the  subcommittee  is  I  think  a 
very  far-reaching  and  very  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  making  sure 
the  national  act  works  well  and  works 
to  complement  the  efforts  of  our  vari- 
ous States  in  controlling  this  problem. 

There  are  some  areas  in  this  bill 
today  where  we  hope  to  improve  upon 
the  act.  The  small  generator  problem 
is  one  that  we  will  address  and  which  I 
will  have  other  comments  on. 

I  will  be  offering  two  additional 
amendments,  one  to  deal  with  the  spe- 
cial situation  of  mines  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  materials  left  over  from  the 
mining  process,  mainly  rock  and  other 
materials,  and  the  other  to  deal  with 
the  problem  with  impoundments  of 
liquid  hazardous  wastes  in  land  dispos- 
als, which  is  a  serious  one. 

Under  current  conditions  we  can 
only  find  out  that  a  leak  is  occurring 
in  one  of  these  impoundments  when  it 
has  impacted  upon  a  water  system  or 
when  it  has  already  done  something 
harmful  to  drinking  water  supplies. 

The  amendment  I  will  propose  will 
require  EPA  to  do  a  better  job  of  de- 
termining when  in  fact  those  leaks 
occur,  before  a  water  supply  is  con- 
taminated. 

I  again  wish  to  add  my  voice  in  great 
support  for  the  action  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio) 
and  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  RiTTER.) 

D  1340 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
that  the  Resource  Conservation  Re- 
covery Act  (RCRA)  enacted  in  1976  is 
in  definite  need  of  revision.  We  need 
to  close  existing  loopholes  in  the  law 
in  an  effort  to  further  protect  the 
American  people,  the  environment; 
and  there  are  many  provisions  in  H.R. 
2867  which  address  those  concerns. 

However.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
means  used  to  accomplish  those  ends. 
As  a  member  of  the  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation and  Tourism  Subcommittee 
I  have  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  on 
the  legislation. 

I  voted  in  subcommittee  and  in  full 
committee  to  pass  this  legislation  al- 
though I  did  have  serious  reservations 
which  were  expressed  in  the  minority 
views  which  accompanied  the  bill.  Let 
me  outline  a  few.  They  are  founded  on 
a  basic  concept.  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  not  here  in  this  Congress, 
mostly  lawyers  and  politicians,  be  in 
the  business  of  regulation.  Congress 
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should  provide  adequate  guidelines  to 
the  executive  branch  to  enable  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  but  Congress 
should  not  write  detailed  instructions 
on  how  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
In  legislation.  The  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  goals  set  forth  in  the  law 
should  be  left  to  the  experts. 

Two  examples  of  regulation  via  legis- 
lation contained  in  2867  are  the  provi- 
sions for  small  generators  of  hazard- 
ous waste  and  the  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  land  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste.  The  small  generators  provision 
In  section  3  regulates  by  imposing  the 
full  weight  of  the  RCRA  program  on 
small  companies  if  EPA  fails  to  act 
within  a  specified  time. 

The  second  example,  land  disposal 
provision,  section  5,  presents  provi- 
sions which  automatically  prohibit 
waste  from  all  forms  of  land  disposal  if 
the  Administrator  has  not  made  a  neg- 
ative finding,  again  within  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

I  submit  these  are  unprecedented 
provisions  and  they  set  precedents  of 
requiring  negative  findings  and  they 
contain  absolute  deadlines  by  which 
the  agency  must  act  or  prohibitions 
take  place  by  law. 

This  can  be  referred  to  as  "regula- 
tion by  operation  of  law."  The  interest 
in  promoting  regulation  statutorily  if 
deadlines  are  missed  has  come  about 
because  if  and  when  Congress  set  un- 
realistic guidelines  in  administrative 
laws  then  we  have  in  this  body  delayed 
and  delayed  in  so  many  different  cases 
or  even  sometimes  when  the  deadlines 
were  realistic  and  EPA  failed  to  meet 
them.  The  result  was  that  affected  in- 
dustries, workers  and  products  are 
punished  with  a  legislative  require- 
ment that  lacks  technical  basis,  when 
the  culprits  might  really  be  Congress 
and/or  EPA.  I  am  reminded  of  a  simi- 
lar approach  to  legislation  which  was 
attempted,  not  successfully,  in  the  last 
Congress  in  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
dealing  with  hazardous  air  pollutants. 
It  also  required  negative  findings  and 
contained  absolute  deadlines  by  which 
the  agency  had  to  act  or  prohibitions 
would  have  taken  place  by  operation 
of  law. 

The  problem  is  that  science  and  the 
development  of  a  science  base  to  these 
regulations  is  not  as  neat  and  as  tidy 
as  we  politicians  or  lawyers  would  like 
them  to  be. 

The  Administrator  in  this  case  was 
required  to  determine  whether  or  not 
each  of  37  listed  pollutants  was  a  har- 
zardous  pollutant.  There  was  a  lot  of 
questions  about  where  these  37  came 
from.  If  such  a  determination  was  not 
made  within  a  year,  it  was  to  be  listed 
as  a  hazardous  waste  by  operation  of 
law  and  the  full  regulatory  structure 
would  have  to  come  into  play.  This 
type  of  approach  to  legislation  is  dan- 
gerous be<^use  politicians  are  assum- 
ing the  role  of  technical  and  medical 


scientific  experts  in  drafting  legisla- 
tion. And  I  submit  we  in  Congress  do 
not  have  the  technical  expertise  to  de- 
clare such  prohibitions  merely  because 
EPA  is  missing  an  arbitrary  deadline. 

We  have  go  to  give  the  expert 
agency  guidelines  and  then  flexibility 
to  address  the  important  questions. 

I  do  not  feel  the  affected  industries, 
in  any  event,  whatever  we  may  think 
about  the  performance  of  EPA,  I  do 
not  feel  industries  should  be  penalized 
by  effective  prohibition  when  a  techni- 
cal basis  is  lacking  because  Congress 
set  certain  deadlines  that  EPA  has  not 
met,  whether  it  is  on  a  technical  or 
otherwise  basis. 

My  colleagues,  we  have  a  chance  in 
these  very  controversial  subjects  to 
take  a  view  which  understands  that  we 
are  in  the  20th  century,  we  are  very 
much  involved  with  the  products  of 
the  20th  century  aind  we  must  not 
turn  off  individually,  one  by  one.  those 
valves,  one  of  them  is  a  vital  chemical 
industry  in  this  country,  those  valves 
which  provide  the  basis  of  our  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
as  well  as  the  ranking  minority,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  in  arriving 
at  this  bipartisan  improvement  of  the 
recovery  resource  legislation. 

Ladles  and  gentleman  of  the  House, 
we  often  hear  a  lot  about  the  horror 
stories  and  disasters  that  focus  on  the 
inappropriate  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
horror  stories  of  the  Love  Canals  and 
the  Times  Beaches.  We  also  then 
know  the  enormous  amount  of  re- 
sources that  goes  into  Superfund 
cleanups  when  the  law  is  either  delib- 
erately not  obeyed,  or  ignored. 

The  resource  recovery  legislation  is  a 
framework  of  prevention.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  in  terms  of  the  envi- 
ronmental Issues  before  us.  It  provides 
the  framework  for  preventing  disas- 
ters, for  preventing  those  horrible  sit- 
uations that  end  In  Superfund  clean- 
ups, that  are  both  costly  In  terms  of 
the  financial  resources  of  our  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  costly  in  terms  of  its 
human  Impact. 

This  legislation  does  close  the  loop- 
holes which  have  emerged  in  the  past. 
We  also  make  some  very  Important 
steps  forward.  We  limit  the  opp)ortul- 
tles  for  midnight  dumpers  to  endanger 
our  communities  and  we  provide  the 
framework  for  appropriate  monitoring 
of  the  sunshine  unloaders  to  make 
sure  they  comply  with  the  laws.  One 
particular  aspect  that  I  am  very  proud 


this  legislation  Includes  a  mechanism 
for  EPA  to  be  involved  with  the  citi- 
zens in  a  responsible  way. 

One  of  the  things  which  emerged  in 
our  hearings  is  that  often  the  people 
who  have  been  affected  in  communi- 
ties with  hazardous  waste  are  treated 
as  if  they  are  the  problem,  rather  than 
the  midnight  dumpers  and  those  who 
Improperly  dump  hazardous  waste. 

This  legislation  sets  up  a  one-stop 
shop  In  EPA  where  citizens  can  go 
with  their  concerns,  with  their  com- 
plaints, for  answers  based  on  a  scien- 
tific Inquiry  about  whether  dangers 
exist  in  their  community  or  not. 

This  legislation  provides  a  good 
framework  for  business  to  be  able  to 
comply  and  yet  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect our  public  safety  and  allow  citi- 
zens the  opportunity,  the  right  to 
know  the  conditions  in  their  communi- 
ty. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  look  forward  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  2867  in  June, 
following  sequential  referral  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary  Conunittee  made  a 
couple  of  significant  changes  which  we 
on  our  side  believe  should  be  adopted 
by  the  whole  House.  Chairman 
RoDiNO  and  the  Democratic  member- 
ship of  the  Judiciary  Committee  feel 
likewise. 

First,  in  subcommittee,  we  struck 
section  11(d)  from  the  bill.  This  sec- 
tion would  have  set  up  specific  time- 
frames within  which  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  to  file  a  civil 
action  In  Federal  court  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA). 
If  the  Attorney  General  fails  to  notify 
the  Administrator  of  his  or  her  inten- 
tion to  file  within  150  days  after  the 
transmittal  of  the  request,  the  EPA 
would  then  have  the  exclusive  author- 
ity to  commence  and  conduct  litiga- 
tion, except  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  while  the  concern 
which  brought  about  section  11(d)  Is 
understandable.  It  is  a  move  which 
sets  an  unfortunate  precedent  and  rep- 
resents an  enormous  overreaction  to 
last  fall's  problems.  Even  current  EPA 
Administrator  William  Ruckelshaus. 
who  well  knows  the  interrelationship 
between  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  EPA.  having  served  in  top  po- 
sitions within  both  agencies,  vigorous- 
ly opposes  the  shift  in  litigation  con- 
trol which  H.R.  2867  would  permit.  In 
testimony  during  his  recent  Senate 
confirmation  hearings,  and  again  in  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Rodino,  dated 
June  14.  1983.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  under- 
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scored  the  importance  of  "centralized 
and  coordinated  litigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  all  matters  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party."  If 
this  section  remains  intact,  it  will 
doubtless  be  a  signal  to  others  to 
follow  suit,  and  efficient  management 
of  Government  litigation  will  no 
longer  exist. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  consistently 
pledged  to  make  the  EPA  an  effective 
environmental  voice  in  this  country 
once  again,  and  I  have  great  faith  In 
his  ability  to  follow  through  in  his 
promise.  I  also  have  no  doubt  that  If 
the  transfer  of  litigating  authority 
were  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  encourage  It.  In 
fact,  he  has  done  just  the  opposite, 
and  I  believe  that  the  House  should 
follow  his  judgment  in  so  important  a 
matter. 

In  sum.  I  believe  it  is  significant  that 
EPA  is  not  requesting  this  shift  in  au- 
thority, and  that  every  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
section  11(d)  in  the  bill.  The  timetable 
which  section  11(d)  sets  forth  creates 
deadlines  which  are  arbitrary.  In  the 
opinion  of  both  agencies,  and  would  be 
unworkable  and  unrealistic  in  the  con- 
text of  normal  litigative  procedure. 
Moreover,  not  one  witness  has  come 
forward  to  indicate  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  performed  in 
other  than  a  professional  manner  with 
respect  to  EPA's  referrals. 

The  subcommittee  also  struck  the 
law  enforcement  authority  which  the 
bill  would  grant  to  EPA  agents.  Sec- 
tion 11(e)  provides  that  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  EPA  would  be  author- 
ized to  carry  firearms,  execute  and 
serve  warrants,  subpenas  and  sum- 
monses, make  arrests  without  war- 
rants, and  administer  oaths.  Needless 
to  say.  the  Department  of  Justice  op- 
poses this  provision  as  well.  If  the  EPA 
believes  it  has  any  difficulties  with 
being  able  to  make  arrests  at  toxic 
waste  sites,  arrangements  can  always 
be  made  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  designate  EPA  officials  as  tem- 
porary deputy  U.S.  marshals. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  EPA's  concerns 
about  the  safety  of  its  officers  has 
been  the  topic  of  discussion  in  meet- 
ings held  by  FBI  Director  William 
Webster.  He  and  the  Bureau  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  intend  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  EPA  and  its 
mission.  We  simply  cannot  allow  each 
independent  agency  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  its  own  police  force,  with 
all  the  authority  associated  thereto.  If 
we  do.  we  are  asking  for  complete  and 
utter  chaos,  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment, which  Is  what  we  say  we  want, 
will  inevitably  suffer. 

Both  of  these  amendments  were 
adopted  by  voice  vote  In  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  seconded  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. When  the  time  comes.  I  will 


urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  as  well. 

Last,  my  colleague.  Tom  Kindness, 
offered  a  clarifying  amendment  to  the 
criminal  sanctions  contained  in  section 
11(h).  The  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  has  for  some  unexplained 
reason  failed  to  include  the  word 
"knowing"  in  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
violations  enumerated  in  section  11(h). 
thereby  leaving  the  impression  that 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  offense 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  in  some 
instances.  The  Kindness  amendment 
clarifies  the  law.  and  I  support  it  also. 

D  1350 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  for 
this  bill  and  I  urge  passage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  pend- 
ing before  us  today  is  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  our  Nation. 

Public  interest  and  concern  over  the 
health  problems  created  by  hazardous 
wastes  continues  unabated.  H.R.  2867 
will  reauthorize  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  through  1986.  It  also  makes 
a  number  of  changes  to  the  law  in 
order  to  address  these  concerns. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  a 
solid  one;  that  is.  the  establishment  of 
a  safe  and  reliable  method  of  provid- 
ing tracking  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes.  If  this  goal  is  achieved,  we  can 
be  reassured  that  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  people  from  the  dangers 
of  hazardous  wastes  Is  being  protected. 

This  bill  provides  authorization 
levels  of  $154  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  $162  million  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  $168  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
H.R.  2867  deals  with  three  major  con- 
cerns: First,  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 40  million  metric  tons  a  year  of 
hazardous  waste  escapes  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  law.  Second,  the  need 
to  provide  incentives  to  develop  alter- 
natives to  land  disposal  of  these 
wastes.  Third,  a  recognition  that  the 
nature  of  the  problem  requires  swifter 
action  by  EPA  against  violators. 

Although  this  legislation  is  contro- 
versial because  of  its  scope  and  severi- 
ty in  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous wastes,  who  amongst  us  would 
question  it  if  there  were  imminent 
danger  to  our  families  and  neighbor- 
hoods? The  quantities  of  wastes  which 
are  considered  hazardous  continue  to 
grow  each  year.  We  must  insure  that 
the  danger  to  the  public  health  and 
safety      resulting      from      hazardous 


wastes  is  controlled  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  danger  presented 
by  hazardous  waste  Is  compounded  by 
our  condition  as  an  overpopulated.  In- 
dustrialized island.  Funding  under  the 
Resources  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  has  allowed  the  Puerto  Rico  Elnvi- 
ronmental  Quality  Board  (EQB)  to 
carry  on  its  work  Insuring  the  well- 
being  of  our  population. 

For  fiscal  year  1983,  the  EQB  will  re- 
ceive $486,371  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping programs,  issuing  permits 
and  compliance  enforcement.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  submitted  to  EPA  our 
State  plan  under  section  3012  of  the 
law.  The  application  is  for  $88,000 
during  fiscal  year  1983  to  allow  us  to 
inventory  and  establish  priorities 
among  sites  to  be  cleaned  up.  The  EPA 
is  in  the  process  of  evaluating  the  ap- 
plication and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  approved  in  the  near  future. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2867,  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid), 
for  the  outstanding  work  that  his  com- 
mittee has  done  In  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  It  Indeed  Is  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  previous  RCRA 
regulations  that  we  have  enacted  In 
the  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent) 
for  the  work  that  they  have  done  and 
for  working  together  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  personally  men- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
EcKART)  for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
in  coming  up  with  a  good  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  pleasure 
and  a  sense  of  great  anticipation  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  before  the 
House.  H.R.  2867,  providing  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984,  1985,  and 
1986  for  title  III  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  The  law  that  this  bill 
amends,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  of  1976  or  RCRA,  has  been,  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  primary  Federal 
regulatory  program  for  the  disposal  of 
this  Nation's  hazardous  waste. 

As  has  become  abundantly  clear 
during  the  past  several  months,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  problems  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  current  reg- 
ulatory scheme  and  its  implementa- 
tion by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  To  their  credit,  the  leadership 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, particularly  the  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation and  Tourism.  Mr.  Plorio, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr. 
EcKART,  have  devoted  the  greater  part 
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of  3  years  in  an  effort  to  amend  this 
basic  statute  to  better  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people  and  our  environment. 

Generally,  the  bill  currently  before 
the  House  is  a  sound  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  deserves  its  full  support.  As 
the  distinguished  floor  manager.  Mr. 
Plorio,  has  indicated,  the  bill  before 
us  would: 

First,  require  EPA  to  regulate  haz- 
ardous waste  from  those  generators, 
currently  exempted  from  coverage 
under  RCRA,  that  manufacture  a 
total  quantity  between  100  and  1,000 
kilograms  of  hazardous  waste  per 
month; 

Second,  require  EPA  to  regulate 
fuels  derived  from  hazardous  waste; 

Third,  correct  several  deficiencies  in 
the  existing  statute  concerning  the 
regulation  of  interim  status  facilities 
including  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
allowable  growth  under  existing  per- 
mits, basic  permit  duration  and  the 
implementation  of  reasonable  sched- 
ules for  final  permit  submissions  by  in- 
dustry and  permit  decisions  by  EPA; 

Fourth,  require  the  Administrator  to 
regiilate  the  use,  reuse,  recycling,  and 
reclamation  of  hazardous  waste; 

Fifth,  decrease  the  required  contri- 
bution for  Superfund  sites  owned  by 
States  from  50  percent  to  10  percent; 

Sixth,  amend  the  provisions  for  list- 
ing and  delisiting  of  hazardous  waste 
to  deal  with  deficiencies  identified  in 
the  existing  EPA  program; 

Seventh,  establish  a  fixed  reference 
date  for  a  State  wishing  to  be  author- 
ized to  show  that  the  State  program  is 
equivalent  to  the  Federal  program; 
and 

Eighth,  specify  the  inspection  fre- 
quency for  landfills  and  other  private- 
ly owned  and  operated  treatment,  stor- 
age, and  disposal  facilities. 

The  bill  also  strikes  new  ground  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  managing 
the  treatment  and  ultimate  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste,  particularly  liquid 
hazardous  waste.  Among  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  are  two  that 
would:  First,  prohibit  the  injection  of 
hazardous  waste  into  or  above  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water;  and 
second,  require  EPA  to  promulgate 
final  regulations  to  both  minimize  the 
disposal  of  containerized  liquid  haz- 
ardous waste  into  landfills  and  prohib- 
it the  landf  illing  of  bulk  liquid  hazard- 
ous waste. 

While  these  provisions  go  a  long  way 
to  address  some  of  the  concerns  that 
the  American  public  has  expressed 
over  our  current  waste  management 
practices.  I  believe  that  more  stringent 
g\iidelines  for  the  placement  of  liquid 
hazardous  waste  into  certain  types  of 
land  storage,  treatment,  and  disposal 
faculties  are  fully  justified.  When  one 
reviews  the  list  of  Superfund  sites  and 
the  accompanying  documentation 
pointing  out  the  inherent  health  dan- 
gers caused  by  the  migration  of  such 


wastes,  we  cannot  justify  the  contin- 
ued placement  of  liquids  into  these  fa- 
cilities. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE  and  I  introduced  legislation  ear- 
lier this  year.  H.R.  1700,  cosponsored 
by  a  number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House,  which  would  have  banned,  at 
the  end  of  a  5-year  period,  all  forums 
of  land  and  ocean  disposal  of  liquid 
hazardous  waste.  During  the  interim 
period,  it  would  have  been  incumbent 
upon  the  generator  of  these  hazardous 
wastes  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
EPA  that  no  technologically  feasible 
alternative  exists  for  the  disposal  of 
such  wastes,  or  if  there  were  such  an 
alternative,  that  it  was  less  protective 
of  human  health  and  the  environment 
than  the  method  of  land  disposal  pro- 
posed by  such  generator. 

We  believed  that  such  a  dramatic 
change  in  Federal  disposal  policy  for 
liquids  was  necessary  if  we  are  to  force 
the  full  development  of  alternative 
waste  msuiagement  technologies  cur- 
rently in  existence,  but  which  are 
vastly  underutilized.  These  alterna- 
tives include  chemical  fixation,  biolog- 
ical treatment,  neutralization,  stabili- 
zation, and  thermal  conversion,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

It  became  evident  during  the  course 
of  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment, 
which  I  chair,  that  many  experts 
agree  that  a  phased  reduction  in  the 
land  disposal  of  hazardous  waste,  with 
a  definite  cutoff  point  in  the  future,  is 
the  correct  approach  for  our  Nation  to 
adopt. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  bill  before  the 
House  contains  language  developed  by 
Congressman  Eckart  which  would  ac- 
complish, in  large  measure,  many  of 
the  same  goals  sought  by  H.R.  1700. 
Thus,  section  5  would  prohibit  the 
land  disposal  of  12  specific  waste 
streams,  all  but  one  of  which  are 
liquid  hazardous  waste,  within  12 
months  of  enactment  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  prohi- 
bition on  one  or  more  land  disposal 
method  with  respect  to  a  particular 
waste  is  not  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  also  requires 
EPA  to  develop  a  schedule  for  review- 
ing all  other  hazardous  wastes,  both 
liquid  and  solid,  to  determine  whether 
a  prohibition  on  the  land  disposal  of 
these  wastes  is  warranted.  A  waste  so 
reviewed  shall  be  prohibited  from  one 
or  more  method  of  land  disposal— 

If  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that 
such  method  of  land  disposal  may  not  l>e 
protective  of  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment for  as  long  as  the  waste  remains 
hazardous,  taking  into  account  the  long- 
term  uncertainties  associated  with  land  dis- 
posal, the  goal  of  managing  waste  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner  In  the  first  Instance,  and 
the  persistence,  toxicity,  mobility,  and  pro- 
pensity to  bioaccumulate  of  such  hazardous 
wastes  and  their  toxic  constituents. 


All  reviews  and  determinations  are 
to  be  completed  within  4V4  years  of  en- 
actment. 

If  the  Administrator  of  EPA  fails  to 
make  a  determination  on  any  waste 
within  the  specified  time,  such  waste 
shall  automatically  be  prohibited  from 
all  means  of  land  disposal.  The  provi- 
sion also  allows  the  Administrator  to 
delay  the  effective  date  of  any  prohibi- 
tion for  up  to  42  months  in  the  event 
adequate  capacity  for  alternative  man- 
agement is  not  available.  In  the  case  of 
prohibitions  for  which  an  effective 
date  is  not  extended  due  to  lack  of  al- 
ternative capacity,  the  Administrator 
may  grant  a  case-by-case  variance  for 
up  to  6  months,  renewable  twice,  upon 
a  showing  by  the  generator  of  severe 
economic  hardship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  this 
phased  reduction  in  traditional  land 
disposal  practices  is  entirely  defensible 
and  should  be  supported  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  of  us.  including  myself,  who 
would  have  argued  for  an  even  shorter 
timeframe— as  was  proposed  in  H.R. 
1700.  While  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the 
judgment  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
that  this  provision  will  accomplish  our 
common  objective,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  House  should  accept  any 
weakening  of  this  schedule  when  it 
conferences  this  bill  with  the  one 
being  developed  in  the  other  body. 

Further,  I  will  be  offering,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  an  amendment  that  is 
designed  to  address  my  concerns  with 
this  section  of  the  bill.  Generally,  the 
amendment  would  further  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  in  cer- 
tain instances  and  statutorily  prohibit 
the  placement  of  liquid  hazardous 
waste  into  certain  land  facilities.  Spe- 
cifically, the  amendment  would: 

First,  ban,  not  later  than  February 
1,  1984,  the  placement  of  containerized 
liquid  hazardous  waste  into  salt  dome 
formations,  underground  mines  or 
caves.  The  amendment  would  also  pro- 
hibit, by  February  1.  1984.  the  place- 
ment of  bulk  or  noncontainerized 
liquid  hazardous  waste  into  unlined 
landfills,  salt  dome  formations,  under- 
ground mines  and  caves.  I  believe  this 
action,  which  is  consistent  with  cur- 
rent EPA  policy,  should  be  statutorily 
proscribed  by  Congress; 

Second,  ban,  effective  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  place- 
ment of  bulk  or  noncontainerized 
liquid  hazardous  wEiste  into  any  land- 
fill. EPA  has  admitted  that  all  land- 
fills leak.  This  provision  would  allow 
generators  and/or  disposers  of  these 
wastes  6  months  to  clean  all  liquids 
out  of  their  existing  landfills; 

Third,  require  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  develop  regulations  minimiz- 
ing, to  the  extent  technologically  fea- 
sible, the  placement  of  containerized 
liquid  hazardous  waste.  This  provision 


is  intended  to  allow  the  continued 
landfilling,  until  such  time  as  alterna- 
tive management  capacity  is  available, 
of  small  containers,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  lab  packs,  that  result  from 
ongoing  research  at  medical  and  other 
educational  institutions; 

Fourth,  ban,  effective  1  year  after 
enactment,  the  placement  of  any 
liquid,  whether  hazardous  or  not,  into 
a  landfill  containing  hazardous  waste. 
It  makes  no  sense  for  EPA  or  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  that  the  placement 
of  liquid  hazardous  waste  into  landfills 
is  a  bad  practice  because  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  migration  of 
such  wastes  and  not  to  proscribe  the 
commingling  of  solid  hazardous  waste 
with  other  liquids;  and 

Fifth,  establish  a  timeframe  for  the 
issuance  of  final  permits  to  existing  in- 
terim status  surface  impoundments. 
Such  final  permits  must  contain  a 
compliance  schedule  for  the  retrofit- 
ting of  those  impoundments  that  do 
not  meet  the  double  liner  standard  es- 
tablished for  new  surface  impound- 
ments by  section  21  of  the  reported 

bill. 

The  amendment  also  prohibits  the 
placement  of  nonliquid  hazardous 
waste  into  salt  dome  formations,  un- 
derground mines  or  caves  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  issues  permit 
standards  for  the  placement  of  these 
hazardous  wastes  into  such  facilities 
and  the  facility  receives  a  permit  pur- 
suant to  such  standards. 

As  I  indicated,  current  EPA  policy 
generally  prohibits  the  placement  of 
bulk  hazardous  waste  containing  free 
liquids  into  unlined  landfills  and  con- 
tainerized bulk  waste  containing  free 
liquids  into  any  landfills.  Thus,  the 
amendment  stipulates  that  until  EPA 
has  time  to  promulgate  final  regula- 
tions defining  the  term  liquid  hazard- 
ous waste,  as  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment, or  promulgate  final  regulations 
minimizing  the  placement  of  contain- 
erized liquid  hazardous  waste  in  land- 
fills, the  existing  regulations  will 
remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated,  the 
committee  reported  bill  also  contains  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  can  decide  to  allow  specific 
liquid  hazardous  waste  to  be  placed  in 
certain  land  disposal  facilities.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  intent  of  the 
committee  was  not  to  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  overturn  its  determina- 
tion concerning  liquids  in  landfills.  I 
certainly  share  that  belief  and  have 
included  in  my  amendment  a  provision 
that  would  so  restrict  the  Administra- 
tor's discretion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  other 
significant  provisions  to  the  amend- 
ment that  I  will  offer  that  should  be 
noted  at  this  time.  They  are: 

First,  a  provision  that  will  restrict 
the  ability  of  Goverrunent  agencies  to 
obtain  the  so-called  capacity  waiver 
for  alternative  waste  management  to  a 


period  no  longer  than  18  months, 
rather  than  the  42  months  allowed 
private  industry.  Unanimous  testimo- 
ny received  by  our  committee  indicates 
the  appropriateness  of  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lead  the  way  to  the 
full  utilization  of  alternative  waste 
management  practices; 

Second,  a  provision  that  requires 
EPA  to  promulgate  air  emission  moni- 
toring and  control  regulations  within  2 
years  for  land  storage,  treatment  and 
disposal  facilities;  and 

Third,  require  Federal  agencies, 
within  1  year,  to  undertake  annual  in- 
spections of  their  land  storage,  treat- 
ment and  disposal  facilities. 

This  provision  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  fill  in  the  remaining  gaps  of 
a  generally  comprehensive  bill  that 
will,  as  I  have  previously  indicated,  go 
a  very  long  way  to  insuring  the  long- 
term  health  of  the  American  people 
and  their  environment. 

The  issue  of  hazardous  waste  dispos- 
al is  one  that  should  be.  as  we  are 
doing  today,  fully  and  openly  debated 
in  the  House.  It  is  certainly  well  past 
the  time  that  all  of  us  should  come  to 
understand  the  extent  of  the  problem 
we  have  created  by  the  existing  out-of- 
sight,  out-of-mind  philosophy  with  re- 
spect to  liquid  hazardous  waste.  We 
must  understand  that  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, and  it  is,  to  destroy  or  treat  the 
hazardous  waste  that  we  are  generat- 
ing, we  must  do  so. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Shelby). 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members  of  this  body  and  I  agree  that 
we  should  do  the  best  we  possibly  can 
to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment from  the  potential  misman- 
agement of  hazardous  wastes.  We 
should  approach  this  task,  however,  in 
a  fair-minded  and  evenhanded  fashion 
bearing  in  mind  that  overregulation  ill 
serves  the  interests  of  all  parties  in- 
volved—from those  who  regulate,  to 
those  who  are  regulated,  to  the  public 
at  large. 

I  have  several  concerns  about  H.R. 
2867,  section  3,  relating  to  generators 
of  small  quantities  of  hazardous  waste. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Lent),  and  I  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  section  3  of  the  bill  designed 
to  bring  into  better  balance  the  needs 
of  environmental  protection  and  the 
need  to  maintain  a  reasonable  regula- 
tory and  financial  cost  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation's  smaU 
businesses  are  the  backbone  of  Ameri- 
can society;  they  are  the  source  of  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  jobs  and  they  are 
the  key  to  a  sustained  economic  recov- 
ery. In  this  light,  it  is  vital  that  we 
look  very  closely  at  the  potential  nega- 
tive ramifications  on  small  business 
embodied  in  the  bUl  before  us.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  some  1.4  million 
small  businesses  will  be  affected  by 


new  requirements  in  H.R.  2867  which 
significantly  alter  their  liabilities  for 
the    proper    disposal    of    hazardous 
waste;   1.4  million  small  businesses— 
this  is  a  terrific  number  of  enterprises 
to  bring  under  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection   Agency's    police    power.    Are 
EPA's  limited  resources  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  such  increased 
regulatory  powers?  Are  small  business- 
es, including  dry  cleaners,  auto  deal- 
ers, schools,  hospitals,  and  hardware 
stores  prepared  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities for  managing  this  waste?  Can 
they  devote  an  adequate  amount  of 
their  productive  time  to  compliance 
measures  without  incurring  extensive 
losses?  Will  they  even  be  educated  as 
to  what  the  new  Federal  requirements 
are.  at  what  stage  dramatically  new 
and  onerous  Federal  regulations  will 
apply  to  them?  All  of  these  questions 
must  be  answered  with  a  resounding 
yes  before  provisions  as  called  for  in 
the  Florio  bill  should  stand  as  written. 
We  do  not  feel  that  these  questions 
have   been   appropriately   dealt   with 
and  we  feel  that  section  3  is  an  over- 
zealous  attempt  to  regulate  businesses 
who  produce  at  most  7  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  hazardous  waste  gen- 
erated in  this  country.  The  EPA  even 
questions  their  own  ability  to  regulate 
such  generators  under  RCRA  and  is 
currently  conducting  a  study  of  alter- 
native methods  for  regulating  small 
quantity     generators     of     hazardous 
waste— due  to  be  completed  in  June 
1985. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Lent  and  I  offer  our 
amendment,  I  will  delve  further  into 
the  merits  of  our  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 3  regarding  small  generators. 
Until  that  time.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  remember  that  in  pursuing  our 
worthy  goal  of  managing  hazardous 
waste— overregulation  of  enterprises 
which  cannot  physically  bear  the  bur- 
dens may  result  in  no  regulation  at  all. 
The  balance  must  be  struck,  or  we  all 
suffer  the  consequences. 


D  1400 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished and  capable  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman. 

My  State  has  urged  me  to  ask  for 
the  committee's  definition  of  •equiva- 
lency" as  utilized  in  section  3006(b)  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
yardstick  by  which  States  are  judged 
to  be  eligible  for  authorization  is  cur- 
rently being  interpreted  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  as  being 
synonymous  with  "identical." 

Since  little  report  language  on  floor 
debate  addressed  this  important  crite- 
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rion  during  the  1976  and  1980  consid- 
eration of  this  act.  I  am  interested  in 
the  chairman's  interpretation. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  inquiry  is  certainly  wel- 
come. I.  too,  have  detected  confusion 
surrounding  this  word.  As  you  know, 
regardless  of  which  word  Congress 
might  have  chosen  to  gage  a  State's 
program  against  the  Federal  program 
for  authorization,  a  word  with  no  con- 
gressional guidance  could  be  misunder- 
stood. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  clarify  the  commit- 
tee's intent. 

States  offer  a  unique  set  of  experi- 
ences in  the  practical  administration 
of  this  Nation's  hazardous  waste  pro- 
gram. As  evidenced  by  amendments 
under  consideration  today.  State  pro- 
grams have  evolved  over  the  years  into 
more  sophisticated  programs  in  re- 
sponse to  issues  and  problems  raised 
by  hands-on  experience.  For  example, 
20  out  of  45  States  recently  surveyed 
already  regulate  small  generators 
more  stringently  than  EPA. 

Moreover,  California's  ban  on  land 
disposal  of  certain  chemicals  serves  as 
a  prototype  for  this  bill. 

This  realm  of  experience  should  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  hazardous 
waste  program  under  subtitle  C  of 
RCRA,  rather  than  removed  from  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  have  an  additional 
question:  How  is  the  administration  to 
forge  unique  State  program  elements 
with  the  Federal  program? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  State  provisions  can 
differ  as  long  as  they  address  the  Fed- 
eral program  requirements,  and  in- 
clude State  requirements  at  least  as 
stringent  as  those  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. State  requirements  should  be 
equivalent  in  overall  effect  to  the  Fed- 
ei^  program,  without  the  necessity  of 
showing  point-by-point  equivalence. 

Certairdy,  the  committee  agrees 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  statement  in  the  Final  Au- 
thorization Guidance  Manual  released 
June  10,  1983,  that  section  3006(b) 
does  not  mean  that  States  have  to  im- 
plement their  programs  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  EPA  does.  It  was  not 
Congress  intent  to  require  States  to 
Zerox  the  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's answers  are  most  appreciated 
because  I  had  spent,  in  my  own  right, 
2  years  on  the  environmental  control 
board  in  our  State,  and  having  dealt 
with  this  very  difficult  problem  of  de- 
ciding how  our  State  could  be  in  com- 
pliance has  been  a  problem.  I  appreci- 
ate the  definition  that  the  record  will 
now  show  on  this  point,  and  I  want  to 
again  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
colloquy. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


IMI 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio),  for  the  com- 
mitment and  energy  he  has  devoted  to 
getting  this  bill  before  the  House 
today.  I  think  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  illegal  and  unregulated  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  shocking  threats 
which  exist  to  the  public  health  today, 
and  without  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  we  would  not 
have  a  Federal  program  to  address 
this  nationwide  problem. 

I  want  to  also  thank  the  gentleman 
for  taking  the  time  last  year  to  spend 
a  day  in  Ohio  and  examine  a  novel  sit- 
uation where  PPG  Industries  proposed 
to  convert  a  2.000-foot  deep  abandoned 
limestone  mine  as  a  permanent  dispos- 
al site  and  also  a  temporary  storage 
site  for  hazardous  wastes. 

With  respect  to  the  legislation 
before  us  today,  is  it  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  to  require  treatment  or  proc- 
essing of  wastes  so  that  they  are  re- 
duced to  their  least  hazardous  form 
before  they  are  permanently  stored  or 
disposed  of? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  the  clear  intent  of  this 
legislation  so  as  to  discourage  inappro- 
priate disposal  means.  At  the  site  the 
gentleman  refers  to,  we  saw  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  hybrid  system  that  com- 
bined storage  and  disposal  for  which 
there  is  really  no  clear  regulatory 
system;  so  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
Circumstances  such  as  the  proposed 
underground  minesite  require  specific 
standards  for  facility  operation  and  re- 
strictions on  the  types  of  wastes  that 
can  be  placed  in  the  facility. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  T  support  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today,  but 
I  would  like  to  address  another  issue 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
with  respect  to  the  types  of  disposal 
which  would  be  regulated  by  this  legis- 
lation under  RCRA.  By  land  disposal 
did  the  committee  intend  to  include 
any  and  all  forms  of  land  disposal,  in- 
cluding disposal  in  underground  mines 
and  caverns? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  the  clear  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  apply  the  full  array  of 
land  disposal  regulation  to  all  forms  of 
land  disposal,  including  disposal  in 
deep  minesites  and  natural  under- 
ground caves  and  caverns. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So  if  any  such 
facility  were  to  be  developed,  to  be  eli- 
gible for  a  permit  as  a  land  disposal  fa- 
cility, would  it  have  to  comply  with  all 
the  public  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions, including  the  regulations  which 
govern  the  method  of  disposal  and 
which  limit  the  types  of  waste  which 


could  be  disposed  of  in  such  an  under- 
ground land  disposal  facility? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  clarifying  this  point. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill),  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  I  think  could 
be  amended  to  make  more  workable. 
One  of  the  concerns  I  have  in  a  bill  of 
this  kind  is  that  we  are  throwing  too 
much  at  the  agency  all  at  once,  and  we 
have  already  found  that  in  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  agency,  that  we  are 
finding  problems  with  not  only  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  that  are  on  the  books 
but  in  doing  this  in  a  timely  fashion.  It 
does  concern  me  that  we  may  be.  here 
again,  throwing  far  more  on  their  reg- 
ulatory table. 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  that  I 
have  concerns  about  is  section  3.  This 
would  for  the  first  time  bring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  businesses, 
such  as  retail  stores  and  service  sta- 
tions, under  the  waste  management 
system.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
argue  with  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  this  eventually.  I  think 
what  the  concern  is,  is  that  we  are 
forcing  small  businesses  in  a  very 
short  time  to  comply  with  a  very  con- 
fusing system  of  regulations.  We  are 
also  forcing  the  agency  to  take  from 
its  valuable  resources  those  resources 
necessary  to  revise  the  regulations  or 
to  write  the  regulations  that  will  be 
applicable  to  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  businesses. 

Now,  we  do  know  for  a  fact  that  95 
percent  of  the  waste  is  being  generat- 
ed by  larger  businesses,  and  we  are 
only  talking  about  5  percent  of  the 
waste  in  this  particular  circumstance. 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
join  us  in  supporting  an  amendment 
that  is  going  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lent).  This  compromise  amend- 
ment maintains  the  essential  environ- 
mental elements  of  a  sound  hazardous 
waste  program.  It  would  regulate 
small  business,  but  it  would  do  so  in  a 
far  more  reasonable  way. 

There  are  other  concerns  I  have 
about  this  bill.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish) 
has  addressed  some  of  these  concerns. 
One  is  the  enforcement  authority 
under  RCRA  which  has  been  granted 
to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
now  the  central  litigation  agency  for 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  I  feel  that 


they  should  maintain  the  primary  liti- 
gation authority  under  RCRA. 

The  bill  contains  some  unrealistic 
deadlines  about  which  I  am  concerned 
that  EPA  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
meet.  There  are  many  technical  re- 
quirements. There  is  a  great  deal  of 
time  required  for  adequate  public  par- 
ticipation. My  understanding  is  that  a 
compromise  will  be  offered  here,  and  I 
would  urge  its  adoption. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  are  objectionable  and  in 
need  of  amendment. 

Most  significant  of  these  is  section  3 
of  the  bill  which  will,  for  the  first 
time,  bring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  businesses,  such  as  retail  stores 
and  service  stations,  under  the  Federal 
hazardous  waste  management  system. 
Unfortunately,  as  currently  drafted, 
section  3  contains  the  strong  potential 
to  seriously  disrupt  the  ongoing  RCRA 
program  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  these 
small  businesses  by  forcing  them  to 
comply  with  a  confusing,  unenforce- 
able system  of  regulations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  an  amendment  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  will  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Shelby  and  Mr.  Lent.  This 
compromise  amendment,  which  was 
worked  out  between  representatives 
from  small  business  and  national  envi- 
rormiental  organizations  protects 
small  businesses  from  overly  burden- 
some Federal  regulation,  while  main- 
taining the  essential  environmental 
elements  of  a  sound  hazardous  Waste 
program.  It  is  crucial  that  businesses 
regulated  under  this  amendment  be 
treated  consistently;  therefore,  I  also 
urge  you  to  reject  the  Florio  amend- 
ment to  Shelby-Lent,  lowering  notifi- 
cation requirements. 

A  second  area  of  the  bill  which  must 
be  amended  concerns  enforcement  of 
RCRA.  There  are  two  objectionable 
provisions    in    this    area:    The    first 
grants   enforcement   authority   under 
RCRA  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  central  litigation  agency  for 
the    U.S.    Government    and    should 
maintain  primary  litigation  authority 
under    RCRA.    Both    EPA    and    DOJ 
oppose   this  shift   of   authority.   The 
second  provides  EPA  criminal  investi- 
gators with  full  law  enforcement  au- 
thority including  the  use  of  weapons 
and  arrest  powers.  EPA  does  not  want 
these  additional  authorities  for  its  in- 
vestigators  and    has   stated   that   no 
need  for  these  authorities  has  been 
demonstrated  at  this  time.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  which  will 
delete  these  two  provisions. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  several  un- 
realistic deadlines  which  E3>A  cannot 
possibly  meet  because  of  the  complex 
issues  involved,  technical  require- 
ments, and  the  time  required  for  ade- 


quate public  participation.  I  under- 
stand that  the  two  primary  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  Lent, 
have  been  working  with  EPA  on  this 
issue  and  an  amendment  extending 
deadlines  will  be  offered.  I  commend 
the  two  gentlemen  for  taking  this 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  and  other  con- 
cerns have  been  raised  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  statement  of  policy  on 
H.R.  2867.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendments  I  have  discussed 
and  I  hope  that  the  other  concerns 
raised  by  the  administration  can  be  re- 
solved in  conference. 


D  1410 


Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  I  wish  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions. 

One  of  my  greatest  concerns  in  sec- 
tion 3  has  been  the  impact  this  legisla- 
tion could  have  on  small  businesses.  As 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
aware,  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Environment  and  Safety  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  hearing  on  this  subject  a  little 
over  a  week  ago.  The  testimony  indi- 
cated that  in  most  cases  and  for  most 
purposes,  the  so-called  Shelby-Lent 
amendment  satisfied  small  businesses 
who  are  willing  to  do  more  than  their 
share  to  protect  the  environment.  One 
industry,  however,  would  be  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  possible  interpre- 
tation of  the  legislation  before  us.  I 
refer  the  gentleman  to  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
Cleaning  and  Laundry  Association  Ex- 
ecutives Association  and  the  Laundry 
Cleaning  Council. 

They  provided  us  with  a  clear  and 
convincing  statistical  analysis  showing 
that  drycleaning  pricing  is  price  in- 
elastic. By  this  I  mean  that  the  con- 
sumer considers  drycleaning  a  luxury 
and  has  in  the  past  cutback  on  dry- 
cleaning  use  as  the  price  rises.  The 
drycleaners.  which  average  about  six 
employees  per  plant,  cannot  then 
simply  pass  along  the  increased  cost  of 
waste  disposal  to  their  customers. 

They  also  provided  testimony  which 
tends  to  prove  that  their  costs  will  in- 
crease from  $4,000  to  $7,000  to  dispose 
of  2  to  3  gallons  of  actual  hazardous 
material  per  year.  This  is  because  the 
bulk  of  their  waste  is  inert  and  only  a 
small  portion  is  actually  hazardous. 
Some  of  the  waste,  for  example,  is  con- 
tained in  a  cartridge  filter,  similar  to 
an  oil  fUter  in  a  car.  If  this  weight  is 
included,  then  I  fear  that  we  are  plac- 
ing a  heavy,  and  perhaps  unjustifiable 
burden  on  the  drycleaners. 


I  would,  therefore  ask  the  gentle- 
man, what  is  the  basis  for  regulatory 
action  here? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  EPA  does  not  include  the  weight 
of  the  container  in  determining  the 
total  weight  of  a  generator's  monthly 
hazardous  waste  production.  Thus,  in 
the  industry  you  mentioned,  the 
weight  of  the  drycleaning  solvent 
rather  than  the  cartridge,  container, 
or  other  inert,  nonhazardous  material 
would  determine  whether  section  3  of 
the  bill  would  apply  to  an  individual 
drycleaner. 

I  would  add  further  that  we  should 
direct  the  Administrator  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  drycleaning  in- 
dustry to  see  what  the  concentrations 
of  the  liquid  hazardous  waste  really 
are  and  to  take  those  concentrations 
into  account  in  his  recommendation 
for  regulation. 

I  would  also  note  that  in  a  directive 
suggested  and  forwarded  to  me  from 
the  Neighborhood  Cleaners  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Seitz,  the  director,  indicates 
that: 


Although  our  organization  supports  the 
Shelby /Lent  amendment  to  section  3  of 
your  bill,  we  also  support  your  amendment 
requiring  generators  who  produce  hazard- 
ous waste  in  quantities  of  more  than  25  kilo- 
grams per  month  to  provide  notice  that 
their  waste  is  hazardous. 

Mr.    SKELTON.    Under    section    5, 
wastes  such  as  the  perc  which  is  used 
extensively  throughout  the  dry  clean- 
ing industry,  must  in  all  probability  be 
disposed  of  in  an  EPA  approved  incin- 
erator. Since  this  compound  is  a  halo- 
genated  organic,  the  banning  of  land 
disposal     would     take     place     in     12 
months.  However,  the  Administrator 
would  be  empowered  to  exempt  the 
drycleaners'    solvents    for    up    to    42 
months  more  if  an  alternative  to  land 
disposal  did  not  exist.  The  drycleaners 
testified   before   the   subcommittee   I 
chair  that  the  United  States  currently 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  inciner- 
ate this  waste  in  anything  close  to  a 
cost-effective  manner.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  for  those  dry  cleaning  estab- 
lishments which,  because  of  transpor- 
tation costs  do  not  have  access  to  any 
approved  alternative.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  the  intent  of  the  exemption  au- 
thority which  his  bill  confers  on  the 
Administrator  is  broad  enough,  so  that 
situations,  such  as  this  one  which  will 
be  created  for  the  drycleaners.  can  be 
dealt  with.  In  other  words,  can  EPA  be 
flexible  enough  to  take  in  to  account 
the  particular  problems  of  an  indus- 
try,  such   as   drycleaners.   while  still 
performing  their  job  to  protect  the 
public  health? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  In  response  to  the 
gentlemen's  question,  the  answer  is 
"yes." 

What  we  call  "California  wastes"  m 
other  words,  those  wastes  which  are 
extremely  hazardous  and  are  banned 
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by  law  in  California  would  be  banned 
by  the  law  we  now  have  under  consid- 
eration in  12  months  after  its  enact- 
ment. Halogenated  organics  constitute 
one  of  the  waste  streams  on  the  Cali- 
fornia list.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
however,  that  the  Administrator  is 
given  the  flexibility  to  delay  this  ban 
for  up  to  42  months  so  that  he  can 
take  in  to  account  the  realistic  needs 
of  the  industry  and  the  capacity  avail- 
able for  alternative  disposal.  In  the 
case  of  the  drycleaners.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Administrator  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  ability  of  these 
small  businesses  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  their  efforts  to  solve  their 
waste  problems. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy  that  just  took 
place  with  respect  to  container  weight, 
that  container  weight  was  not  includ- 
ed in  the  weighing  or  the  total  consid- 
eration of  the  package. 

Can  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has 
checked  with  EPA  on  that,  because  it 
is  my  understanding  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  weight  of  the  container  is 
included  in  the  overall  weight  determi- 
nation for  purposes  of  regulation. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  EPA  currently 
permits  the  placement  on  landfills  of 
specially  designed  lab  packs  containing 
liquid  waste.  These  are  the  containers 
in  this  particular  field. 

The  gentleman's  previous  question 
was  with  regard  to  containers  in  the 
drycleaning  field.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  policy  of  EPA  is  not  to 
compute  the  weight  of  the  nonhazar- 
dous  container  in  evaluating  whether 
someone  qualifies  under  the  small  gen- 
erator exemption. 

Mr.  LENT.  It  is  true  that  in  some  in- 
stances, is  it  not.  the  weight  of  the 
container  is  included  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  overall  weight?  It  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  hazardous 
waste. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  EPA  has  a  policy  of  not  comput- 
ing the  weight  of  containers  if  the  con- 
tainers themselves  are  nonhazardous. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  has  S'/j 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  issue  of  lab  packs. 

I  have  a  concern  about  the  impact  of 
the  prohibitions  on  land  disposal  in 
section  5  on  the  ability  of  colleges,  uni- 


versities, and  high  schools  to  dispose 
of  laboratory  wastes.  Would  these  lab- 
oratories be  allowed  to  continue  to  use 
lab  packs?  Laboratories  produce  small 
quantities  of  many  different  wastes. 
The  recycling  or  treatment  options  for 
these  laboratory  wastes  are  uniquely 
limited  by  both  their  diversity  and  the 
very  small  volumes  of  each  type  of 
waste  produced.  Many  laboratories 
place  their  waste  in  lab  packs  which 
are  then  sent  to  secure  landfills.  A  lab 
pack,  as  you  know,  consists  of  small 
containers  of  wastes,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  packed  inside  a  sealed  large 
drum  with  sufficient  compatible  ab- 
sorbent material  to  absorb  any  spills 
resulting  from  breakage  of  the  inside 
containers. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  despite  a  general 
restriction  on  land  disposal  of  contain- 
erized liquid  hazardous  waste  now  in 
effect,  EPA  currently  permits  the 
placement  in  landfills  of  specially  de- 
signed lab  packs  containing  liquid 
wastes,  including  those  that  contain 
hazardous  waste  in  the  categories  spe- 
cifically restricted  under  section  5(c) 
and  5(d)  of  our  bill.  For  those  wastes 
specifically  restricted,  the  Administra- 
tor is  directed  under  section  5(e)  to  set 
the  effective  date  for  prohibition  of 
land  disposal  on  the  basis  of  the  earli- 
est date  on  which  adequate  capacity 
for  alternative  management  will  be 
available.  Because  lab  packs  may  con- 
tain many  different  kinds  of  waste, 
the  availability  of  alternatives  is 
uniquely  dependent  upon  an  infra- 
structure to  manage  such  a  large  di- 
versity of  waste,  such  as  bulk  handling 
and  transfer  facilities.  To  extend  the 
effective  date  beyond  the  12-month 
period  after  enawitment  which  is  speci- 
fied in  section  5(c)(2),  the  Administra- 
tor may  make  a  finding  that  the  exist- 
ing system  or  infrastructure  does  not 
allow  for  alternative  management  of 
those  wastes.  In  any  case,  the  effective 
date  cannot  be  later  than  a  total  of  54 
months  after  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  section  104(c)(3)(C)ii 
of  Superfund  is  being  interpreted  to 
mean  that  a  50-percent  cost  share  is 
required  for  the  following  types  of  re- 
leases: Discharging  PCB's  along  road- 
ways in  North  Carolina:  accumulation 
of  PCB's  or  heavy  metals  in  harbors: 
and  State  and  Federal  permitted  re- 
leases of  heavy  metals  and  other  haz- 
ardous substances  into  streams,  rivers 
or  other  bodies  of  water.  As  one  of  the 
primary  authors  of  Superfund.  can  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  clarify 
the  application  of  section 
104(c)(3)(C)ii  under  these  types  of  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  section  104(c)(3)(C)ii's 
intent  is  that  the  required  State  cost 
share  is  10  percent  for  those  facilities 
which  were  owned  by  the  State,  but 
not  used  primarily  for  treatment,  stor- 


age, or  disposal.  When  State  land  is 
contaminated  with  hazardous  materi- 
als, and  that  land  was  primarily  used 
for  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal,  the 
cost  share  is  50  percent.  The  fact  that 
the  State  permitted  a  specific  release 
to  water  does  not  make  that  facility  a 
50-percent  State  cost  share.  State- 
owned  land  that  was  not  permitted  to 
accept  hazardous  substances  such  as 
municipal  landfills,  but  which  is  never- 
theless creating  an  environmental 
problem,  still  requires  a  50-percent 
State  cost  share. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd). 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  do 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  and 
also  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar). 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question.  Is  it  the  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation that  Federal  agencies  comply 
with  the  regulations  enforced  by  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  the  answer  is  unequivocally 
yes. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  more  in- 
sidious problems  with  toxic  waste  dis- 
posal is  the  potential  for  contamina- 
tion of  important  underground 
aquifers  which  are  used  by  many 
people  for  drinking  water,  irrigation, 
and  for  other  domestic  purposes. 

In  my  own  district  in  Tennessee,  as 
in  many  other  locations  throughout 
our  nation,  we  have  a  potential  prob- 
lem from  groundwater  contamination 
that  should  be  studied  and  evaluated 
in  terms  of  the  impact  on  public 
health  and  safety.  My  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Production 
recently  held  a  hearing  near  the  site 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
in  Tennessee.  This  hearing  brought  at- 
tention to  potential  groundwater  con- 
tamination problems  from  the  use  of 
out-moded  pollution  control  measures 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  complex.  We  will 
make  recommendations  regarding 
these  problems  in  a  forthcoming 
report  which  I  hope  will  be  considered 
by  the  committee  in  September. 

If  we  need  national  policies  to  ad- 
dress this  potential  pollution  problem, 
then  this  groundwater  commission  will 
help  in  recommending  them  to  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  I. 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Tennessee  (Mrs. 
Lloyd)  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio)  has  2  minutes  remaining. 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  2867,  reauthor- 
izing the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act.  I  rise  today  to  support  a 
bill  this  country  needs  to  insure  pro- 
tection of  our  environment.  This  bill 
contains  tough  language  for  hazardous 
waste  generators  and  disposers.  This 
language  is  needed  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2867  and 
defeat  any  weakening  amendment  to 
this  much  needed  bill. 

As   a   member   of   the   Engery   and 
Commerce  Committee.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  the  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion,   my    friend   and   colleague,   Jim 
Florio,  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
system  to  address  the  hazardous  waste 
problem.  The  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  forced  many  firms 
to  dispose  of  their  waste  in  an  appro- 
priate   manner,    ending   some   of   the 
hazardous    waste    disposal    practices 
which   endanger   many    communities. 
This  body  should  be  proud  to  have  en- 
acted such  tough  and  enlightened  leg- 
islation on  hazardous  waste  before  the 
issue  was  on  page  1  of  the  newspapers. 
RCRA  established  a  cradle-to-grave 
system  for  hazardous  waste  generated 
by    large    producers.    This    law    has 
pushed  many   generators  to  incorpo- 
rate the  environmental  and  social  cost 
of  hazardous  waste  into  their  business 
decisions.  As  a  result,  we  have  seen 
more  firms  doing  just  what  the  law 
states:     Recovering     and     conserving 
their     hazardous     resources.     Conse- 
quently, our  disposal  problem  is  not  as 
severe  as  it  would  be  if  this  body  had 
not  had  the  foresight  to  enact  RCRA. 
My   colleague    from   New   Jersey   de- 
serves some   credit   for  that  success, 
and    today    we    consider    legislation 
which   completes   the   cradle-to-grave 
system.  We  should  pass  this  legislation 
and  show  the  same  fortitude  and  fore- 
sight this  body  exercised  when  passing 
RCRA. 

Many  Members  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  provisions  affecting 
small  waste  generators.  These  groups 
contend  that  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2867  present  an  unfair  burden  on 
these  small  quantity  generators.  The 
problem  with  this  argument  is  that 
hazardous  wastes  can  be  dangerous  in 
any  amount,  and  up  to  1,000  kilograms 
represents  a  substantial  threat  to 
people  as  well  as  the  environment.  I 
support  the  move  to  include  genera- 
tors of  wastes  between  100  and  1,000 
kilograms  under  the  purview  of 
RCRA.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  carefully  con- 
structed language  of  the  bill.  By  giving 
the  EPA  18  months  to  draft  regula- 
tions uniquely  appropriate  to  small 
quantity    generators,    the    bill    recog- 


nizes the  position  of  small  quantity 
generators  and  defers  to  the  EPA  on 
the  proper  regulations.  The  bill  does, 
however,  not  just  depend  on  the  good 
will  of  the  EPA  to  promulgate  such 
regulations.  By  subjecting  small  quan- 
tity generators  to  the  tough  provisions 
affecting  large  generators,  if  there  are 
no  EPA  regulations  in  2  years,  there  is 
clear  incentive  for  small  quantity  gen- 
erators and  EPA  to  expeditiously  draft 
small  quantity  generator  regulations. 
In  plain  terms,  the  carrot  and  stick 
system  is  established,  matching  incen- 
tives with  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  other 
important  provisions  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
first  is  the  provisions  on  enforcement. 
In  many  conversations  with  chemical 
and  waste  generators,  the  one  thing  I 
hear  repeated  is  that  we  do  not  need 
nev.'  laws;  we  just  need  better  enforce- 
ment. 

Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with 
them  on  the  former  point,  but  the  ar- 
gximent  that  we  need  better  enforce- 
ment cannot  be  denied.  EPA  needs  in- 
creased enforcement  powers,  and  EPA 
needs  the  ability  to  take  offenders  to 
court  if  the  Justice  Department  does 
not  act  quickly.  It  is  important  to  keep 
some  enforcement  power  with  the 
EPA,  for  frequently  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  slow  or  unwilling 
to  act.  In  those  circumstances,  the 
EPA,  if  the  case  warrants  it,  can  move 
forward  on  their  own  with  a  suit. 

We  should  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
EPA  on  enforcement.  As  a  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions, I  have  witnessed  claims  that 
EPA  would  act  on  a  suit,  but  they 
cannot  without  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Some  of  the  cynical  among  us 
may  suggest  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment presented  a  convenient  answer 
for  EPA  employees.  1  will  not  draw 
any  such  conclusions.  I  do  know  that 
the  next  time  the  situation  arises,  this 
provision  will  enable  this  Member  to 
ask.  Where  is  the  suit? 

In  addition,  the  bill  grants  EPA  em- 
ployees investigative  and  enforcement 
powers.  If  we  expect  EPA  to  be  thor- 
ough and  diligent  in  enforcing  the 
provisons  of  RCRA,  as  I  am  confident 
all  Members  do,  then  we  must  give 
EPA  employees  the  powers  to  carry 
out  their  charge.  To  deny  investigators 
the  power  to  execute  and  serve  war- 
rants or  summons,  or  to  make  arrests 
for  offenses  is  a  disservice  to  the  EPA 
employees  and  creates  illusory  en- 
forcement at  best. 

The  other  important  provision  of 
the  bill  I  want  to  comment  on.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  restrictions  on  land 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  Landfills, 
waste  piles,  and  impoundment  ponds 
are  ugly  monuments  to  our  inefficient, 
if  not  dangerous  handling  of  hazard- 
ous wastes.  In  a  nation  with  as  much 
open  land  as  we  enjoy,  I  think  many 


people  believe  that  all  you  have  to  do 
is  take  your  trash  a  few  miles  out  into 
the  country  and  dump  it  on  some 
empty  lot,  and  it  won't  hurt  anybody. 
Incredibly  enough,  dumping  hazard- 
ous substances  in  open  pits  or  in  some 
empty  fields  has  been  the  accepted 
practice  of  industry  for  the  past  100 
years.  This  practice  has  produced  sites 
which  emit  such  a  stench  no  one  will 
move  near,  and  produced  leaks  into 
water  supplies  no  one  will  drink.  The 
original  RCRA  language  moved  us 
toward  more  environmentally  sound 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes.  But  it 
did  not  go  all  the  way.  This  bill  will 
close  many  of  the  loopholes  left  open 
by  RCRA  and  will  begin  phaseout 
dumping  in  landfill  and  waste  piles. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  support  this  legislation  and 
oppose   any   weakening   amendments. 
This  bill  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ur- 
gency, and  we  must  see  that  hazardous 
wastes  no  longer  threaten  our  citizens. 
As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,    I    was    involved    in    a 
most   thorough   investigation   of   the 
EPA  and  their  mismanagement  of  the 
hazardous  waste  program.  I  am  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  we  must 
enact  tough  standards  for  hazardous 
waste  generators,  and  we  must  give 
EPA  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  law. 
This  bill  closes  many  of  the  loopholes 
in  RCRA.  and  gives  EPA  the  power  to 
enforce  the  law  we  have  passed.  This 
bill  deserves  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  it  offers  enforcement  of 
present  law  and  tough  restrictions  on 
unsound   dumping.   The   past   several 
months    have    demonstrated    to    all 
Members  the  seriousness  of  our  haz- 
ardous waste  problem  and  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  and  make  a  strong 
statement    for   control    of    hazardous 
wastes.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinued reliance  on  land  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  is  a  dangerous  policy 
which  threatens  the  health  of  Ameri- 
cans now  and  in  the  future. 

As  more  and  more  contaminated 
sites  are  being  discovered  and  people 
are  displaced  from  hometowns  such  as 
Times  Beach  and  Love  Canal,  the 
mandate  for  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative action  to  set  forth  guidelines 
for  the  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer. 

H.R.  2867,  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983, 
outlines  a  plan  for  managing  the  coun- 
try's 250  million  tons  of  hazardous 
waste  generated  each  year.  In  my 
judgment,  the  bill  is  a  good  start,  but 
there  are  some  provisions  with  which  I 
take  issue. 

Dry  cleaners,  gas  stations,  hospitals, 
painters,  and  other  small  generators  of 
wastes  will  be  severely  burdened  and 
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perhaps  put  out  of  business  if  we  allow 
them  to  be  subjected  to  the  reg:ula- 
tions  now  governing  larger  generators 
just  because  the  EPA  failed  to  write 
the  small  generator  regulations  within 
the  statutory  deadline.  The  hammer 
provision  should  be  removed  from  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  The  Shelby-Lent 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  hammer.  It  should  be 
supported. 

Requiring  notification  manifests  for 
25  kilogram/month  producers  while 
the  regulation  requirement  threshold 
is  100  kilogram/month  is  confusing 
and  burdersome.  The  enforceability  of 
the  manifest  provision  is  questionable. 
Representatives  Shelby  and  Lent 
should  be  supported  in  their  attempt 
to  readjust  the  requirement  so  that 
both  the  manifest  requirement  and 
the  generation  provision  will  be  con- 
sistent at  100  kilogram/month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee are  to  be  commended  for  their 
work  on  this  bill.  Hazardous  waste 
management  is  not  an  issue  that  is 
easily  resolved. 

I  intend  to  support  the  bill,  whether 
or  not  it  is  improved  by  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment.  This  bill  is  too  im- 
portant and  too  long  overdue.  It  must 
be  passed  now.« 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2867.  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983. 

H.R.  2867  reauthorizes  and  enhances 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  (RCRA)  which  governs  the 
treatment,  storage,  transportation, 
and  disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 

Toxic  waste  is  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all  Americans  in  our 
great  Nation.  Each  year,  our  industries 
generate  approximately  250  million 
tons  of  hazardous  waste.  Alarmingly, 
the  disposal  of  a  great  proportion  of 
this  waste  is  unregulated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Deceml)er  16. 
1982.  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Transportation,  and  Tour- 
ism of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  I  requested  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  to  determine  the 
correlation  between  the  location  of 
hazardous  waste  landfills  and  the 
racial  and  economic  status  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

We  asked  them  to  focus  their  review 
on  offsite  landfills— those  not  part  of 
or  contiguous  to  an  industrial  facili- 
ty—found in  the  eight  Southeastern 
States  comprising  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  Region  IV.  We 
also  asked  for  information  on  site  loca- 
tion standards,  public  participation  re- 
quirements for  siting  offsite  hazardous 
waste  landfills,  and  EPA's  class  permit 
proposal  which  addresses  the  permit- 
ting, as  a  group,  less  complex  waste 
management  facilities  such  as  storage 
tanks. 


The  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that: 

There  are  four  offsite  hazardous  waste 
landfills  in  Region  IV's  eight  States.  Blacks 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  population  In 
three  of  the  four  communities  where  the 
landfills  are  located.  At  least  26  percent  of 
the  population  in  all  four  communities  have 
income  lielow  the  poverty  level  and  most  of 
this  population  is  black. 

This  study  confirmed  our  suspicion 
that  those  who  are  both  poor  and 
black  are  l)eing  forced  more  than 
others  to  live  with  the  potential 
health  risks  posed  by  hazardous  waste 
landfills. 

This  is  yet  another  example  which 
illustrates  that  the  problems  which 
affect  all  Americans  are  most  acutely 
reflected  in  the  black  experience. 

There  is  a  compelling  national  inter- 
est in  improving  strong  legislation 
such  as  that  before  us  that  would 
make  the  land  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  inappropriate. 

No  one— black,  white,  Hispanic,  or 
Native  American,  poor  or  affluent- 
should  be  forced  to  live  near  a  hazard- 
ous waste  landfill.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "safe"  hazardous  waste 
landfill. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  holding 
of  H.R.  2867  that  safer  alternative 
forms  for  disposal  are  available  and 
their  capacity  is  being  underutilized. 
Incentives  must  be  created  to  shift  dis- 
posal from  the  land  to  other  technol- 
ogies. Most  disturbing  is  the  finding 
that  many  land  disposal  facilities  do 
not  even  comply  with  current  law.  A 
current  EPA  study  found  that  109  of 
171  sites  examined  were  in  violation  of 
RCRA  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2867  is  deserv- 
ing of  support  because  it  conveys  "a 
clear  and  unambiguous  message  to  the 
regulated  community  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency:  Reliance 
on  land  disposal  of  hazardous  waste 
has  resulted  in  an  imacceptable  risk  to 
human  health  and  the  environment." 

Under  this  legislation,  land  disposal 
would  be  authorized  only  as  a  last 
resort  and  only  under  conditions 
which  would  insure  the  full  protection 
of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  urge  support  of  this  most  impor- 
tant legislation.* 

•  Mr.  UDAT.Ii.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  in  con- 
sidering my  concerns  with  respect  to 
the  National  Groundwater  Conunis- 
sion. 

The  amendment  which  Mr.  Edgar 
sponsored  would  establish  a  National 
(Groundwater  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission is  assigned  the  duty  of  exam- 
ining 21  specific  matters  relating  to 
ground  water  quality  and  quantity 
which  are  listed  in  sut>section  26(b). 
The  Commission  is  to  report  to  the 


President  and  each  House  of  Congress 
its  findings  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  actions 
no  later  than  October  30,  1985. 

Some  of  the  matters  which  the  Com- 
mission will  address,  and  relating  to 
which  it  may  be  expected  to  recom- 
mend legislation,  are  matters  which 
are  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

For  example,  the  Commission  is  to 
assess  generally  the  engineering  and 
technological  capability  to  recharge 
aquifers. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  has  recently 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  H.R.  71, 
a  bill  which  would  establish  a  program 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  construction  of  demonstration 
plants  to  test  various  techniques  for 
ground  water  recharge.  H.R.  71  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  jurisdiction  over 
interstate  compacts  relating  to  water. 
The  Commission  will  have  the  duty  to 
assess  the  use  and  effectiveness  of 
interstate  compacts  to  address  ground 
water  protection  from  contamination. 

Water  research  programs  have  tradi- 
tionally been  within  the  legislative  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mission is  to  assess  the  adequacy  of 
ground  water  research  and  determine 
future  research  needs. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  also  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  which  has 
an  ongoing  program  of  assessing  the 
amount  and  locations  of  the  Nation's 
ground  water  resources.  The  amend- 
ment would  assign  a  similar  duty  to 
the  Commission. 

In  fact,  of  the  21  duties  assigned  to 
the  Commission,  at  least  8,  numbers  1, 
6.  7.  8,  12,  19,  20.  and  21.  listed  in  sub- 
section 26(b)  in  the  amendment,  are 
matters  which  would  fall  within  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

As  originally  drafted,  I  noted  that 
the  Commission,  which  would  consist 
of  17  members,  would  have  included  4 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  2  of  whom  were  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  2  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  In 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
I  have  pointed  out,  I  felt  that  this 
committee  should  also  be  represented 
on  the  Commission.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleagues  agreed  to  modify  this 
amendment  to  include  two  memt)ers 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  I  thank  them  for 
their  courtesy  in  considering  this 
change.* 


•  Mr  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2867.  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983. 

Although  we  have  several  amend- 
ments to  debate  before  we  vote  final 
passage,  I  believe  that  the  resulting 
legislation  will  be  a  significant  im- 
provement over  current  law. 

H.R.  2867,  and  amendments  thereto, 
does  away,  I  believe,  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  landfill  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  is  protective  of 
human  health  and  the  environment. 
As  we  have  seen  over  and  over  again  at 
hazardous  waste  sites  thoughout  the 
country,  we  cannot  guarantee— scien- 
tifically or  politically— that  the  haz- 
ardous wastes  disposed  of  in  the 
ground  will  remain  safely  segregated 
from  the  environment  for  extended 
periods  of  time. 

H.R.  2867  prohibits  the  landfill  dis- 
posal of  noncontainerlzed  liquid  haz- 
ardous wastes  and  requires  that  the 
land  disposal  of  containerized  liquid 
hazardous  wastes  be  minimized  to  the 
extent  technologically  possible.  The 
bill  also  directs  EPA  to  review  the 
safety  of  all  hazardous  wastes  regulat- 
ed under  RCRA  and  to  issue  regula- 
tions regarding  the  landfill  disposal  of 
such  wastes.  If  EPA  falls  to  meet  this 
deadline,  all  methods  of  land  disposal 
would  be  prohibited.  This  so-called 
hammer  provision  Is,  In  light  of  EPA's 
past  record  In  promulgating  regula- 
tions under  RCRA,  most  Important. 

H.R.  2867.  as  amended  by  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendment,  will  bring 
small  quantity  generators  under 
RCRA's  regulatory  umbrella.  Present- 
ly, generators  producing  less  than 
1,000  kilograms  of  hazardous  waste 
per  month  are  exempted  from  RCRA 
requirements.  Under  Shelby-Lent, 
those  that  generate  between  100  and 
1,000  kilograms  per  month  will  be  sub- 
ject to  special  regulations  designed  to 
safely  handled  such  wastes  while 
taking  into  account  the  economic 
effect  of  regulation  on  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Shelby-Lent  com- 
promise amendment  provides  a  work- 
able solution  to  the  small  quantity 
generator  problem,  one  that  is  sup- 
ported by  both  the  environmental  and 
business  communities. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  my  strong 
support  for  an  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent)  to  restore  the  original 
congressional  intent  of  enabling  a 
State  that  received  credit  for  its  ex- 
penditures prior  to  enactment  of  Su- 
perfund  to  apply  that  credit  toward 
the  State  share  of  Superfund-related 
costs  at  other  abandoned  hazardous 
waste  dumpsites. 

What  this  amendment  says  is  that 
we  will  stop  punishing  States  that 
moved  forward  to  clean  up  abandoned 
hazardous  waste  sites  before  the  Fed- 
eral Superfumd  scheme  was  in  place. 


And  that  we  will  allow  these  States  to 
use  funds  spent  before  Superfund  was 
enacted  to  meet  the  State  share  re- 
quirements of  the  Superfund  law. 

I  will  also  support  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)'  to  establish 
a  National  Ground  Water  Commission. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill,  and  a 
Member  whose  district  is  the  focus  of 
an  extensive  EPA-sponsored  ground 
water  monitoring  study,  I  can  attest 
not  only  to  the  need  to  protect  our 
ground  water  resources,  but  also  to 
the  need  to  have  a  rational  program  to 
protect  this  vital  resource.  The  Com- 
mission will  fill  a  troublesome  void  in 
our  environmental  protection  effort. 

I  also  want  to  voice  my  support  for 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  extend 
EPA's  enforcement  powers.  H.R.  2867 
gives  EPA  exclusive  authority  over 
civil  enforcement  actions.  EPA  is  em- 
powered to  litigate  civil  cases  if,  and 
let  us  not  forget  this  If,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  fails  to  act  in  a  timely 
fashion.  The  bill  also  authorizes  EPA 
criminal  investigators  to  carry  fire- 
arms, execute  and  serve  warrants, 
summonses,  and  subpenas,  administer 
oaths,  and  make  arrests  without  war- 
rants for  offenses  committed  in  the  in- 
vestigator's presence  or  for  felonies. 

The  bin  also  contains  provisions  that 
would  allow  citizens  the  right  to  sue,  if 
EPA  fails  to  do  so,  to  stop  actions  that 
present  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  provisions, 
coupled  with  Congress'  continuing 
oversight  responsibilities,  will  provide 
sufficient  checks  to  insure  that  our 
hazardous  waste  management  laws  are 
brought  to  bear  on  real  problems  with- 
out the  delay  and  confusion  that  has 
characterized  action  to  date. 

In  sununary,  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
that  strengthens  our  Federal  hazard- 
ous waste  management  program.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2867;  to  breathe  renewed  life  into  our 
attack  on  the  Improper  management 
of  the  hazardous  wastes  that  abound 
in  our  society.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act 
which  will  require  further  progress  in 
containing  hazardous  waste.  We 
should  not  have  to  live  in  fear  that 
Love  Canal  or  Times  Beach  could 
happen  In  our  own  community.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  keep  hazardous 
substances  out  of  the  food  and  water 
we  depend  on. 

Without  this  bill,  an  estimated  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  hazardous  waste  are  dis- 
posed of  each  year  with  no  accounting 
or  control.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of 
practice,  EPA  now  estimates  that 
there  are  as  many  as  34,000  sites  In 
the  country  that  are  a  threat  to 
human  health,  from  dumps  to  play- 
grounds. The  types  of  substances  this 


bill  addresses  are  clearly  toxic  to 
people  like  arsenic,  cadmium,  chromi- 
um, lead,  mercury,  and  PCB's.  H.R. 
2867  will  close  the  gaps  in  coverage  of 
the  present  law,  that  will  push  indus- 
tries to  better  contain  or  neutralize 
wastes,  and  will  give  the  Envlrorunen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  more  effective 
authority  to  assure  proper  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes. 

In  my  view,  our  society  should  seri- 
ously question  the  continued  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes.  If  we  can 
find  ways  to  dispose  or  neutralize  haz- 
ardous waste  instead  of  dumping  it  in 
the  ground,  we  should.  Ground  dispos- 
al is  inherently  dangerous  because 
subsequent  contamination  of  liners  in 
landfills  can  be  penetrated  with  under- 
ground water.  There  are  other  ways  to 
dispose  of  wastes  that  we  should  turn 
to  like  incineration,  chemical  fixation, 
and  biological  treatment  and  stabiliza- 
tion. This  bill  moves  us  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  past  several  years,  two  highly 
visible  incidents  have  roused  public 
awareness  on  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lems. In  the  Love  Canal  area  near  Ni- 
agara Falls  uncontrolled  disposal  of 
dioxin  and  other  contaminants,  like 
benzene,  DDT,  chloroform,  arsenic, 
and  mercury,  forced  widespread  evacu- 
ation. 

In  Times  Beach,  Mo.,  the  soil  was 
contaminated  with  dioxin,  from  mate- 
rial sprayed  on  unpaved  streets  for 
dust  control.  EPA  has  now  agreed  to 
pay  to  move  the  town,  a  rather  costly 
cleanup. 

Chemicals  are  a  part  of  everyday  life 
In  a  modem  society.  Yet  as  chemicals 
become  more  ever  present,  our  meas- 
ures to  contain  them  must  become 
more  absolute.  The  EPA  Superfund 
has  started  some  cleanups,  but 
progress  has  been  slow.  I  hope  that 
EPA,  with  its  new  leadership,  will 
move  faster  in  implementing  environ- 
mental laws.  But,  as  always,  we  should 
emphasize  prevention.  In  that  sense, 
the  direction  of  this  bill  is  most  impor- 
tant.* 

*  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  full  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Activities  and  Transportation.  As  the 
representative  of  thousands  of  resi- 
dents who  live  near  a  hazardous  waste 
disposal  site  that  has  been  closed  since 
July  12,  1982,  because  it  is  unsafe,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
improper  handling  of  toxic  materials. 
Today,  we  still  do  not  know  the  severi- 
ty of  the  situation  at  Lowry,  although 
It  Is  currently  being  studied. 

What  we  do  know  about  other  waste 
sites  used  by  illegal  transporters  of 
waste  products  may  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous. According  to  the  record  gener- 
ated by  our  subcommittee  hearings, 
practically   any   citizen   could   be   ex- 
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posed  to  the  risks  associated  with  im- 
proper disposal  of  all  types  of  hazard- 
ous wastes.  We  have  learned  that  ma- 
terials are  dumped  in  vacant  city  lots 
and  on  rural  backroads  with  impunity. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this 
problem  is  the  assumption  of  honesty, 
which  lies  beneath  our  transportation 
enforcement  statues. 

The  American  people  have  every 
right  to  Federal  protection  against 
both  willful  and  unknowing  violators 
of  Federal  laws  governing  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials. 
While  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation do  have  enforcement  pro- 
grams, honest  officials  in  both  agen- 
cies admit  that  they  do  not  even  know 
for  sure  what  firms  are  involved  in 
transporting  hazardous  wastes. 

It  is  while  these  substances  are  in 
transit  that  they  represent  the  most 
serious  threat  to  public  health  and 
safety.  At  generator  and  disposal  sites 
there  is  an  awareness  of  the  types  of 
material  and  the  associated  risks. 
However,  on  the  road,  these  wastes 
can  be  dumped  illegally  for  large  prof- 
its. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  better  working  re- 
lationship between  DOT  and  the  EPA. 
It  is  designed  to  heighten  the  aware- 
ness of  agency  officials  of  the  role  of 
transportation  in  the  problems  we  are 
attempting  to  address  through  passage 
of  this  bill.  Without  higher  standards 
and  greater  responsibility  in  the  waste 
transportation  industry,  our  overall 
goals  will  be  thwarted.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2867,  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  that  pro- 
vides cradle  to  grave  Federal  manage- 
ment of  the  generation,  transportation 
and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes.  The 
bipartisan  leadership  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  has 
labored  long  and  hard  to  produce  a  bill 
that  all  of  us  should  be  proud  to  sup- 
port. In  particular,  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  Lent,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member,  re- 
spectively, of  the  House  Commerce 
and  Transportation  Subcommittee  de- 
serve our  recognition  and  gratitude  for 
guiding  this  important  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

The  bill  takes  strong  steps  in  im- 
proving the  current  law  by  bringing 
hitherto  unregulated  hazardous 
wastes  under  Federal  management;  by 
pressing  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  identify  those  wastes  un- 
suited  to  land  disposal;  and  by  increas- 
ing the  Agency's  enforcement  powers. 
I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  2867  that  drop  the 
floor  on  Federal  regulation  of  hazard- 
ous waste  from  1.000  to  100  kilograms 
per  generator  per  month.  My  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  is  one  of  five 
out  of  six  New  England  States  that 


regulate  hazardous  wastes  in  amounts 
at  least  as  low  as  100  kilograms  per 
month.  We  have  had  no  serious  com- 
plaints of  excessive  redtape  from 
Rhode  Island's  small  businesses,  which 
have  been  particularly  conscientious 
in  complying  with  the  State  law.  The 
amount  of  waste  produced  by  small 
generators— about  4  million  tons  per 
year— is  simply  too  large  to  leave  un- 
managed. 

If  we  support  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment,  which  gives  the  EPA 
more  reasonable  deadlines  by  which  to 
implement  the  new  requirements  af- 
fecting companies  generating  between 
100  and  1.000  kilograms  per  month,  we 
will  have  put  in  place  a  small  genera- 
tor program  that  is  both  flexible  and 
realistic.  The  Shelby-Lent  amendment 
should,  however,  be  strengthened  first 
by  striking  its  provision  waiving  the 
notification  requirements  for  compa- 
nies generating  more  than  25  kilo- 
grams per  month.  The  notification  re- 
quirement simply  asks  the  generator 
to  identify  the  type  and  quantity  of 
hazardous  waste  shipped  to  disposal 
sites— no  additional  regulation  is  re- 
quired unless  the  company  produces 
more  than  100  kilograms  per  month. 
Too  many  waste  disposal  workers  have 
been  injured— burned  by  hydrochloric 
acid  in  unmarked  containers,  for  ex- 
ample—to allow  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue without  at  least  a  labeling  re- 
quirement. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Mr.  Bonior  in 
offering  an  amendment  to  authorize 
$10  million  to  subtitle  D  of  the  RCRA 
program,  which  requires  the  States  to 
develop  solid  waste  management 
plans.  Half  of  the  115  abandoned 
waste  sites  identified  by  the  EPA  as 
the  worst  in  the  country  were  former 
isolid  waste  landfills,  into  which  haz- 
ardous materials  had  been  diverted. 
The  Congress  has  insisted  with  good 
reason  on  the  development  of  State 
solid  waste  management  plans  to  pre- 
vent city  or  county  dumps  from  be- 
coming loopholes  for  anyone  seeking 
to  avoid  the  stricter  regulations  estab- 
lished for  hazardous  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities. Unfortunately,  congressional 
concern  has  not  extended  to  providing 
funding  for  subtitle  D.  The  $10  million 
authorized  by  the  Bonior  amendment 
will  enable  the  States  to  resume  work 
on  the  open  dump  inventories  that  are 
the  first  step  in  devising  solid  waste 
management  plans. 

While  RCRA  provides  for  safer  man- 
agement of  hazardous  waste,  it  has  not 
acted  to  discourage  the  land  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste.  The  bill  before  us 
today  attempts  to  tighten  regulations 
in  a  way  that  promotes  the  safer,  more 
permanent  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste,  through  alternatives  such  as  re- 
cycling, incineration,  and  stabilization. 
These  regulatory  efforts  deserve  our 
support,  but  according  to  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  they  do  not 
provide  the  one  element  missing  in  our 


Federal  hazardous  waste  management 
program:  a  direct  economic  disincen- 
tive for  the  land  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste. 

It  is  a  fact  that  4  out  of  every  5  tons 
of  hazardous  waste  our  society  gener- 
ates is  headed  for  a  landfill,  because  it 
remains  the  cheapest  disposal  option. 
Clearly.  RCRA's  strong  regulatory 
framework  for  the  management  of 
hazardous  waste  must  be  supplement- 
ed by  economic  incentives  that  encour- 
age alternatives  to  land  disposal. 

That  is  why  Congressman  Wyden 
and  I  have  joined  80  of  our  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  H.R.  3129.  the  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Reduction  Act.  By  estab- 
lishing a  fee  system  on  the  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste.  H.R.  3129 
provides  a  direct,  bottom-line  pocket- 
book  incentive  for  those  who  generate 
hazardous  waste  to  employ  recycling, 
incineration,  or  process  changes— all  of 
which  are  exempt  from  the  fee— to 
produce  less  waste. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
notes  that  disposal  experts  doubt  that 
even  the  best  of  today's  landfills  will 
be  up  to  the  job.  Though  plastic  sheet- 
ing and  clay  are  the  most  common  bar- 
riers used  to  keep  hazardous  waste 
from  seeping  into  our  water  supplies, 
as  one  corporate  manager  admitted: 

An  impermeable,  thick  clay  barrier  is 
"probably  OK"  but  admits  to  squeamish 
feelings  about  "depending  on  plastic  mem- 
branes for  eternity."  Landfills  can  also 
settle,  cracking  or  breaking  the  clay  seal. 

H.R.  3129  offers  a  deceptively  simple 
solution.  Why  not  reauthorize  the  Su- 
perfund  through  a  fee  on  the  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste?  Toxic  waste 
would  be  taxed  at  $75  per  ton  and  non- 
toxic hazardous  waste  at  $25  per  ton. 
Alternatives  to  land  disposal,  such  as 
recycling,  treatment,  or  incineration 
would  not  be  taxed. 

The  revenues  raised  under  the 
waste-end  fee  would  be  used  to  contin- 
ue the  Superfund  cleanup  of  aban- 
doned waste  sites  and  to  fund  EPA's 
grants  to  States  for  hazardous  waste 
enforcement.  The  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  estimates  that  econom- 
ic disincentives,  such  as  those  estab- 
lished by  H.R.  3129  could  reduce  the 
landfilling  of  hazardous  waste  by  as 
much  as  50  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Bonior)  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
strengthen  H.R.  2867  by  increasing 
funding  for  subtitle  D,  a  small  but  vi- 
tally important  component  of  the 
RCRA  program.  Briefly  summarized, 
subtitle  D.  as  authorized  in  1980.  pro- 
vides funding  to  assist  the  States  in 
developing  the  solid  waste  manage- 
ment plans  mandated  by  the  RCRA 
statute.  Why  are  the  States  so  impor- 
tant? Half  of  the  115  abandoned  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  identified  by  the 
EPA  as  the  most  immediately  threat- 


ening to  the  public  health  were  once 
solid  waste  facilities.  These  sanitary 
landfills  often  operated  as  county  or 
municipal  dumps  that  received  signifi- 
cant quantities  of  hazardous  waste  as 
part  of  their  solid  waste  stream.  Sub- 
title D  was  intended— with  good 
reason— to  give  States  the  means  to  in- 
ventory their  solid  waste  facilities  to 
find  out  how  many  more  had  been 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  hazard- 
ous waste,  and  to  develop  statewide 
management  plans  to  minimize  the  di- 
version of  hazardous  substances  into 
solid  waste  facilities  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  should  have 
learned  after  13  years  of  environmen- 
tal  regulation,    it   is   that   hazardous 
waste,   like   water   running   downhill, 
will  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
If  we  cannot  keep   hazardous   waste 
from   being   diverted   to   the   city   or 
county  dump,  then  we  will  have  left  a 
potentially    serious    loophole    in    the 
Federal  laws  that  guide  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste.  As  the  Federal  fund- 
ing for  subtitle  D  has  gradually  been 
eliminated  over  the  past  3  years,  the 
State's  open  dump  inventory  has  es- 
sentially stopped,  and  State  manage- 
ment plans  are  on  hold.  The  Bonior 
amendment,  which  authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion for  subtitle  D  for  each  of  the  next 
3  fiscal  years,  will  restore  the  States  to 
full  partnership  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  management  of  haz- 
ardous wastes.* 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. _,  ,  .„ 
Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2867 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1983". 

TABLE  OF  contents 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec    2.  Authorization  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986. 

Sec.  3.  Small  quantity  generator  waste. 

Sec.  4.  Interim  control  of  hazardous  waste 
injection. 

Sec.  5.  Land  disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 

Sec.  6.  Burning  and  blending  for  energy  re- 
covery. 

Sec.  7.  Interim  status;  permits. 

Sec.  8.  Reuse,  recycling,  and  reclamation. 

Sec.  9.  Size  of  certain  facilities. 

Sec  10.  Hazardous  waste  facilities  owned  by 
States  or  political  subdivisions. 

Sec.  11.  Enforcement. 

Sec.    12.   Findings  and   objectives  of  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act. 

Sec.  13.  listing  and  delisting  of  hazardous 
waste. 

Sec.  14.  Recovery  and  recycling  of  used  ou. 


Sec.  15.  State  authorization. 
Sec.  16.  Effective  date  of  regulations. 
Sec.  17.  Prior  releases. 
Sec.  18.  State  operated  landfills. 
Sec.  19.  Availability  of  information. 
Sec.  20.  Ombudsman. 

Sec.  21.  Design  and  performance  standards. 
Sec.  22.  Management  of  used  oil. 
Sec.  23.  Use  of  recovered  materials  by  Fed- 
eral agencies. 
Sec.  24.  Mandatory  inspections. 
Sec.  25.  Clerical  corrections. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
in  this  Act,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reference  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  section  1? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1984 
THROUGH  1986 

Sec.  2.  (a)  General  Authorization.— Sec- 
tion 2007(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$80  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982"  and  substituting 
$80  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  $57,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  $61,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985,  and  $61,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986.'.  _ 

(b)  State  Hazardous  Waste  Programs.— 
Section  3011(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982" 
and  substituting  "$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984,  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  ". 

(c)  Hazardous  Waste  Site  Inveniory.- 
Section  3012  (relating  to  the  hazardous 
waste  inventory)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  such  section  (and  the 
corresponding  reference  thereto  in  the  table 
of  contents)  as  "Sec.  3012A.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000,000"  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1986". 

(d)  Development  and  Implementation  As- 
sistance.-Section  4008(a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982"  and  substituting  "$20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986". 

(e)  Implementation  Assistance.— Section 
4008(a)(2)(C)   is   amended   by   striking   out 

■and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982'  and 
substituting  "$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986". 

(f)  Special  Communities.— Section 
4008(e)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$1  500  000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982"  and  substituting  "$1,500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  and 
$500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986".  ^  _ 

(g)  Assistance  to  States  for  Recycled 
Oil  Programs.— Section  4008  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  second  subsection 
(f)  (relating  to  assistance  to  municipalities 
for  energy  and  materials  conservation  and 
recovery  planning  activities)  as  subsection 
(g);  and  ,,^  , 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (f)  (re- 
lating to  assistance  to  States  for  discretion- 
ary programs  for  recylcled  oil)  by  striking 
out  "and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  "  and 


substituting  ",  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986". 

(h)  Department  of  Commerce  Func- 
tions.—Section  5006  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "1982"  the  following  "and 
$1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986". 

(i)  Criminal  Investigators.— Section  2007 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

'(e)  Criminal  Investigators.— There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Admin- 
istrator $3,246,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
$2,408,300  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$2,529,000   for  the  fiscal   year   1986   to  be 

used— 

"( 1 )  for  additional  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator  to  conduct 
criminal  investigations  (to  investigate,  or  su- 
pervise the  investigation  of,  any  activity  for 
which  a  criminal  penalty  is  provided)  under 
this  Act:  and 

"(2)  for  support  costs  for  such  additional 
officers  or  employees. ". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BONIOR  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  2. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan:  Page  4,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$2,000,000"  and  substitute  "$10,000,000". 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  for  their  hard  work 
and  their  fine  result,  H.R.  2867.  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

With  the  gentlewomen  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mrs.  Schneider),  and  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey 
and  Mr.  Molinari).  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  strength  H.R.  2867  by 
increasing  funding  of  subtitle  D  assist- 
ance to  States  and  smaller  units  of 
government  from  $2  to  $10  million 
from  1984  to  1986.  Subtitle  D  provides 
funds  to  implement  solid  waste  man- 
agement plans  and  conduct  inventories 
of  active  and  abandoned  open  land- 
fills, among  other  activities. 

I  want  to  commend  all  involved  for 
the  bipartisan  effort  reflected  in  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it.  there 
is  no  opposition  to  the  amendment 
from  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  Nation  has  long  realized  the 
problems  we  face  in  addressing  land- 
fills and  identifying  abandoned  dump- 
sites.  Furthermore,  for  decades  we 
have  been  trying  to  establish  healthier 
and  sanitary  methods  for  disposing  of 
municipal  wastes.  While  the  solutions 
to  these  problems  must  be  developed 
by  individual  communities.  Congress 
has  previously  established  these  com- 
munities' right  to  depend  on  financial 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Funding  was  authorized  and  appro- 
priated under  RCRA  for  this  purpose 
in  fiscal  year  1978  through  fiscal  year 
1982.  In  1982,  money  was  zeroed  out  of 
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the  budget.  The  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Waste  Management 
Officials  conducted  a  survey  in  May  of 
1983  to  determine  the  impact  of  this 
cut.  The  States  have  simply  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  funding  gap. 

In  Michigan,  150  or  more  illegal 
dumps  continue  to  operate.  National- 
ly, 3,000  such  dumps  are  estimated  to 
be  in  operation.  Their  implications  for 
our  future  are  disturbing.  Of  the  origi- 
nal 115  interim  priority  Superfund 
sites,  65  were  open  landfills— precisely 
the  focus  of  this  funding. 

If  we  fail  to  address  sites  now,  the 
cost  of  cleaning  them  up  later  will  be 
astronomical.  The  health  conse- 
quences will  be  overwhelming.  We  do 
have  an  alternative,  and  a  cost  effec- 
tive alternative,  to  poisoned  ground 
water.  It  is  contained  in  subtitle  D. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Solid  Waste  Management  Officials, 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  and  the  Nation- 
al Audubon  Society. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior).  He  obvi- 
ously recognizes  the  important  inter- 
relationship between  solid  waste  and 
hazardous  waste.  A  good  percentage  of 
the  hazardous  waste  dump  sites  that 
are  Superfund  sites  were  formerly 
solid  waste  sites. 

So  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
very  good.  I  support  it,  and  I  believe 
the  minority  does  also. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  minority  has 
looked  at  this  amendment,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  section  2? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SMAIX  QDANTITY  GENERATOR  WASTE 

Sec.  3.  Section  3001  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Small  Quantity  Generator  Waste.— 
<1)  Effective  twenty-four  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  haz- 
ardous waste  generated  by  any  generator 
generating  a  total  quantity  of  hazardous 
waste  greater  than  one  hundred  kilograms 
but  less  than  one  thousand  kilograms 
during  a  calendar  month  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  under  this  subtitle 
as  hazardous  waste  produced  by  a  generator 
In  amounts  greater  than  one  thousand  kilo- 
grams during  a  calendar  month,  until  the 
standards  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  have  become  effective. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 


Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
standards  under  sections  3001.  3002,  3003, 
and  3004  for  hazardous  waste  generated  by 
a  generator  generating  a  total  quantity  of 
hazardous  waste  greater  than  one  hundred 
kilograms  but  less  than  one  thousand  kilo- 
grams during  a  calendar  month.  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3).  such  standards, 
including  standards  applicable  to  the  legiti- 
mate use.  reuse,  recycling,  and  reclamation 
of  such  wastes,  may  vary  from  the  stand- 
ards applicable  to  larger  quantity  genera- 
tors but  must  be  sufficient  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(3)  Standards  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  at  a  minimum  provide  that— 
"(A)  onsite  storage  of  hazardous  waste 
generated  by  a  generator  generating  a  total 
quantity  of  hazardous  waste  greater  than 
one  hundred  kilograms  but  less  than  one 
thousand  kilograms  during  a  calendar 
month,  may  occur  for  up  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  without  the  requirement  of 
a  permit; 

"(B)  all  other  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes  generated  by 
such  generators  shall  occur  at  a  facility  with 
a  permit  under  this  subtitle;  and 

"(C)  any  hazardous  waste  generated  by 
such  generators  which  is  shipped  off  the 
premises  on  which  such  waste  is  generated, 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  manifest,  except 
that  the  specific  requirements  for  entries  on 
such  manifest  may  vary  from  those  applica- 
ble to  the  manifest  required  for  larger  quan- 
tity generators. 

"(4)  No  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  any  hazard- 
ous waste  which  is  part  of  a  total  quantity 
generated  by  a  generator  generating  greater 
than  twenty-five  kilograms  but  less  than 
one  thousand  kilograms  during  one  calendar 
month  and  which  is  shipped  off  the  prem- 
ises on  which  such  waste  is  generated  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Uniform  hazard- 
ous waste  manifest  form  signed  by  the  gen- 
erator. This  form  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  genera- 
tor of  the  waste; 

"(B)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  description  of  the  waste,  in- 
cluding the  proper  shipping  name,  hazard 
class,  and  identification  number  (UN/NA), 
if  applicable; 
"(C)  the  number  and  type  of  containers; 
"(D)  the  quantity  of  waste  being  trans- 
ported. 

If  subparagraph  (B)  is  not  applicable,  in  lieu 
of  the  description  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  form  shall  contain  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  identifi- 
cation number,  or  a  generic  description  of 
the  waste,  or  a  description  of  the  waste  by 
hazardous  waste  characteristic.  Additional 
requirements  related  to  the  manifest  shall 
apply  only  if  determined  necessary  by  the 
Administrator  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

"(S)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4),  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  or  impair  the  validity 
of  regulations  of  the  Administrator  promul- 
gated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  gener- 
ated by  generators  of  less  than  one  thou- 
sand kilograms  per  calendar  month. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
regulations  under  this  subtitle  which  estab- 
lish special  standards  for,  or  exempt  from 


regulations,  hazardous  wastes  which  are 
generated  by  any  generator  who  does  not 
generate  more  than  one  hundred  kilograms 
of  hazardous  waste  per  calendar  month. 

"(7)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  or  impair  the  validity  of 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  pursuant  to  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act. 

"(8)  Nothwithstanding  the  last  sentence 
of  section  3010(b),  no  regulation  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Administrator  as  provided  In  this 
subsection  may  take  effect  before  the  date 
twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

Mr.  SHELBY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  3  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  not  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHELBY 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  section  3,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shelby:  Page 
5.  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  11  on  page  9  and  substi- 
tute: 

SMALL  quantity  GENERATOR  WASTE 

Sec.  3.  Section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Small  Quantity  Generator  Waste.— 
( 1 )  Effective  30  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator promulgates  standards  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
prior  to  such  date,  hazardous  waste  generat- 
ed by  any  generator  in  a  total  quantity 
greater  than  one-hundred  kilograms  but  less 
than  one-thousand  kilograms  during  a  cal- 
endar month  shall  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing requirement  until  the  standards  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
have  become  effective: 

"(A)  in  addition  to  the  notice  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
the  information  provided  in  the  form  shall 
include  the  name  of  the  waste  transporters 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  facility 
designated  to  receive  the  waste; 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)(A)  of  this  sul}section,  the  treatment, 
storage  or  disposal  of  such  waste  shall  occur 
at  a  facility  with  interim  status  or  a  permit 
under  this  subtitle; 

"(C)  generators  of  such  waste  shall  file 
manifest  exception  reports  as  required  of 
generators  producing  greater  amounts  of 
hazardous  waste  per  month  except  that 
such  reports  shall  be  filed  by  January  31, 
for  any  waste  shipment  occurring  in  the  last 
half  of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and  by 
July  31,  for  any  waste  shipment  occurring  in 
the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year;  and 

"(D)  generators  of  such  waste  shall  retain 
for   three   years   a  copy   of   the   manifest 


signed  by  the  designated  facUity  that  has 
received  the  waste. 


Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  determination  of  the  standards 
appropriate  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
standards  under  sections  3002.  3003,  and 
3004  for  hazardous  waste  generated  by  a 
generator  in  a  total  quantity  of  hazardous 
waste  greater  than  one-hundred  kilograms 
but  less  than  one-thousand  kilograms 
during  a  calendar  month.  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  such 
standards,  including  standards  applicable  to 
the  legitimate  use.  reuse,  recycling,  and  rec- 
lamation of  such  wastes,  may  vary  from  the 
standards  applicable  to  larger  quantity  gen- 
erators but  must  be  sufficient  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

"(3)  Standards  promulgated  paragraph  (2) 
shall  at  a  minimum  provide  that: 

"(A)  on-site  storage  of  hazardous  waste 
generated  by  a  generator  generating  a  total 
quantity  of  hazardous  waste  greater  than 
one-hundred  kilograms  but  less  than  one- 
thousand  kilograms  during  a  calendar 
month,  may  occur  for  up  to  180  days  with- 
out the  requirement  of  a  permit; 

"(B)  all  other  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes  generated  by  such 
generators  shall  occur  at  a  facility  with  in- 
terim status  or  a  permit  under  this  subtitle; 

"(C)  any  hazardous  waste  generated  by 
such  generators  which  is  shipped  off  the 
premises  on  which  such  waste  is  generated, 
shaU  be  accompanied  by  a  manifest,  except 
that  the  specific  requirements  for  entries  on 
such  manifest  may  vary  from  those  applica- 
ble to  the  manifest  required  for  larger  quan- 
tity generators. 

"(4)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983,  any  hazard- 
ous waste  which  is  part  of  a  total  quantity 
generated  by  a  generator  generating  greater 
than  100  kilograms  but  less  than  one-thou- 
sand kilograms  during  one  calendar  month 
and  which  is  shipped  off  the  premises  on 
which  such  waste  is  generated  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  the  EPA  Uniform 
Hazardous  Waste  Manifest  form  signed  by 
the  generator.  This  form  shall  contain  the 
following  information: 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  genera- 
tor of  the  waste; 

"(B)  the  Department  of  Transportation 
description  of  the  waste,  including  the 
proper  shipping  name,  hazard  class,  and 
identification  number  (UN/NA),  if  applica- 
ble: 

•(C)  the  number  and  type  of  containers; 

and 

"(D)  the  quantity  of  waste  being  trans- 
ported. 

If  subparagraph  (B)  is  not  applicable,  in  lieu 
of  the  description  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  form  shall  contain  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  identifi- 
cation number,  or  a  generic  description  of 
the  waste,  or  a  description  of  the  waste  by 
hazardous  waste  characteristic.  Additional 
requirements  related  to  the  manifest  form 
shall  apply  only  if  determined  necessary  by 
the  Administrator  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4).  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  or  impair  the  validity 
of  regulations  of  the  Administrator  promul- 
gated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 


Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1983  with  respect  to  hazardous  waste 
generated  by  generators  of  less  than  one- 
thousand  kilograms  per  calendar  month. 

"(6)  the  Administrator  may  promulgate 
regulations  under  this  subtitle  which  estab- 
lish special  standards  for.  or  exempt  from 
regulations,  hazardous  wastes  which  are 
generated  by  any  generator  who  does  not 
generate  more  than  one-hunded  kilograms 
of  hazardous  waste  per  calendar  month. 

"(7)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  or  impair  the  validity  of 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  pursuant  to  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act. 

"(8)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3010(b) 
shaU  not  apply  to  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  section. 

"(9)  The  Administrator  shall  undertake 
activities  to  inform  and  educate  the  waste 
generators  of  their  responsibilities  under 
this  section  during  the  period  within  thirty 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  section 
to  help  assure  compliance.". 

Mr.    SHELBY.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
single  most  critical  factor  in  the  shap- 
ing of  our  hazardous  waste  laws  has 
been  the  element  of  balance— a  bal- 
ance   between    the    need    to    protect 
human   health   and  the  environment 
from  the  potential  mismanagement  of 
hazardous  waste  and  the  need  to  keep 
down   excessive  societal   expense   for 
controlling   too   little   of   that   waste. 
Given  the  public  policy  significance  of 
this  balance.  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  base  its  laws  on  a  design  that 
has  the  best  potential  for  keeping  the 
scales  even.  A  vital  part  of  this  respon- 
sibility relates  to  how  much  complex 
regulation  should  be  required  of  small 
business  as  part  of  the  overall  balance. 
Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with  the  very  real  possibility 
that    thousands    of   small    businesses 
from  drycleaners  to  small  manufactur- 
ers will  have  to  comply  with  RCRA 
regulations  designed  for  the  sophisti- 
cated, large  generators  of  hazardous 
waste.  Under  section  3  of  H.R.  2867, 
EPA  has  18  months  within  which  to 
formulate  and  issue  new  regulations 
for  generators  that  produce  between 
100  and  1,000  kilograms  of  hazardous 
waste  per  month.  These  are  the  small 
generators,  businesses  which,  because 
of  their  low  production  levels,  are  now 
exempt  from  the  full  force  of  RCRA 
regulations.  Small  generators  are  re- 
quired to  meet  standards  tailored  to 
their  characteristics. 

In  the  language  of  H.R.  2867,  if  EPA 
fails  to  issue  new  rules  for  small  gen- 
erators within  18  months,  then  at  the 
24th  month,  all  existing  large  genera- 
tor regulations  would  fall  upon  any 
generator  over  100  kilograms/month. 
EPA  created  these  stringent  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  hazardous  waste 
management  of  giant  enterprises  be- 
cause they  produce  95  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  hazardous  waste  in 
this  country.  That  leaves  somewhere 
between  1  to  7  percent  of  the  remain- 
der of  hazardous  waste  generated  is 
done  so  by  small  business.  When  EPA 
originally  promulgated  the  small  gen- 


erator and  large  generator  regulations, 
it    proceeded    under    a    cost-benefit 
guideline  and  concluded  that  the  enor- 
mous number  of  small  generators,  if 
brought  entirely  within  the  regulatory 
system,  would  far  outstrip  the  limited 
resources  available  to  effectively  im- 
plement the  act.  The  administrative 
and  economic  burden  of  managing  the 
small  amount  of  waste  from  these  gen- 
erators was  seen  to  be  simply  impracti- 
cal, inefficient  and  counterproductive. 
EPA  has   yet  to  meet  a  statutory 
deadline.     Odds     predict     that    they 
cannot  possibly  meet  the   18  month 
deadline  for  crafting  and  issuing  such 
complex  and  far-reaching  regulations. 
Hence,  section  3  holds  small  business 
hostage  to  EPA's  ability  to  meet  regu- 
latory deadlines.  Not  only  do  we  be- 
lieve it  implausible  that  EPA  will  act 
quickly    to    promulgate    new    regula- 
tions, but  we  feel  it  unlikely  that  the 
small  generators  will  have  time  within 
the  24-month  period  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  intricacies  and  complex- 
ities of  the  RCRA  laws.  A  smaU  busi- 
nessperson  does  not  have  the  exten- 
sive manpower,  resources  or  time  to 
even   attempt   to   comply   with   large 
generator  regulations.  Regulatory  ex- 
cesses of  this  degree  do  not  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
EPA  is  having  trouble  policing  the 
70.000  or  so  large  generators  of  haz- 
ardous waste  now,  H.R.  2867  adds  an 
additional  130,000  more  generators  to 
EPA's  checklist.  The  results  will  likely 
be  sporadic  enforcement  and  ineffec- 
tive results. 

H.R.  2867  also  requires  small  busi- 
ness to  complete  manifests  before 
shipping  hazardous  waste  offsite. 
Within  90  days  after  enactment,  any 
establishment  generating  more  than 
25  kilograms/month  must  identify 
themselves  and  provide  a  written  list 
of  their  hazardous  wastes  to  the  col- 
lector. If  residential  dwellings  were 
not  now  covered  by  separate  waste  reg- 
ulations, this  requirement  could  easily 
apply  to  your  home  and  mine. 
Conceiveably,  this  provision  could 
affect  any  business  that  produces 
about  2  pounds  of  hazardous  waste  a 
day.  While  the  manifest  requirement 
may  be  less  inclusive  than  those  re- 
quired by  the  large  generator,  there  is 
the  potential  that  EPA  could  require 
information  that  may  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  small  businessperson  to 
provide  without  incurring  in  appropri- 
ate costs  and  consuming  dispropor- 
tionate amounts  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I 
offer  along  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  is  a  compromise 
approach  and  a  far  more  reasonable 
and  workable  alternative.  Small  busi- 
ness and  environmental  groups  have 
combined  efforts  in  a  unique  attempt 
to  achieve  the  elusive  balance  of  often 
competing  interests.  This  amendment 
satisfies  the  need  to  protect  the  envi- 
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ronment  without  so  encumbering 
small  enterprises  with  needless  regula- 
tion as  to  sap  their  profitability. 

Our  amendment  retains  the  notice 
requirement  in  H.R.  2867  for  business- 
es generating  between  100  kilograms 
and  1,000  kilograms  per  month  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  but  eliminates  the  appli- 
cability of  the  notice  requirement 
down  to  25  kilograms  per  month.  The 
notice/manifest  requirement  is  effec- 
tive 180  days  after  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, instead  of  90  days.  Our  amend- 
ment, like  H.R.  2867.  directs  EPA  to 
develop  new  regulations  for  small  gen- 
erators, but  allows  EPA  a  total  of  30 
months  within  which  to  do  so.  instead 
of  24.  Most  importantly,  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment  removes  the  possibil- 
ity of  sophisticated,  large  generator 
regulations  falling  on  small  generators 
because  of  EPAs  failure  to  act.  Cer- 
tain additional  requirements  including 
biannual  exception  reporting  and  3- 
year  recordkeeping  will  be  imposed 
upon  small  generators  should  EPA  fail 
to  issue  rules  within  30  months. 

Lastly,  our  compromise  amendment 
includes  a  vital  feature  missing  from 
the  committee  bill— a  provision  calling 
on  the  EPA  to  engage  in  education  ac- 
tivities that  will  help  the  small  quanti- 
ty generators  learn  what  their  respon- 
sibilities are. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  closely 
at  the  potential  for  great  harm  to 
small  business  and  likely  adverse  con- 
sequences for  public  health  and  the 
environment,  encouched  in  section  3 
of  H.R.  2867.  I  urge  your  support  of  a 
consistent,  enforceable  system  of  regu- 
lation for  small  quantity  generators 
which  provides  maximum  environmen- 
tal protection  as  represented  in  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2867.  Ten  days  ago.  the 
Energy.  Environment  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee which  I  chair  held  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  2867.  At  the  hearing  it  was  estab- 
lished that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  estimates  that  130.000 
businesses  would  come  under  regula- 
tion if  the  threshold  for  the  small 
quantity  waste  generation  exemption 
is  dropped  from  1.000  kilograms/ 
month  to  100  kilograms  per  month. 
Both  Shelby-Lent  and  the  Florio  bill 
lower  the  threshold  to  this  level.  The 
Florio  bill,  however,  provides  a  report- 
ing requirement  for  hazardous  waste 
generators  down  to  a  level  of  25  kilo- 
grams per  month.  EPA  estimates  that 
an  additional  560.000  generators  would 
fall  under  this  provision  but  that  only 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  all  hazard- 
ous waste  produced  would  be  added  to 
the  control  system.  Most  testifying 
businesses  felt  that  this  is  too  much 


regulation  for  too  little  benefit.  The 
EPA  already  has  jurisdiction  to  lower 
the  threshold  where  a  danger  exists— 
down  to  zero  kilograms  per  month  if 
need  be— and  has  exercised  this  juris- 
diction for  certain  ultrahazardous 
wastes. 

The  Florio  bill  also  provides  that  the 
promulgation  of  special  regulations 
for  new  small  quantity  generators  by 
EPA  must  take  place  within  18 
months  or  the  full  weight  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
regulations  would  be  applied  to  small 
generators  at  24  months.  EPA  in- 
formed us  that  they  could  not  meet 
this  deadline  regardless  of  the  man- 
power employed.  Our  small  businesses 
felt  that  it  was  unfair  for  them  to  be 
expected  to  pay  the  price  for  EPAs  in- 
abilities and  to  force  them  to  meet  the 
same  technical  reporting  and  disposal 
requirements  that  major  chemical 
companies— for  example— must  comply 
with.  The  Shelby-Lent  amendment 
provides  the  EPA  with  the  additional 
time  they  requested  to  identify  and 
study  the  best  ways  to  regulate  indi- 
vidual small  quantity  generator  waste 
streams.  We  feel  this  follows  the  best 
intentions  of  the  Regulatory  Flexibil- 
ity Act  and  therefore  endorse  this  ap- 
proach. 

The  Shelby-Lent  amendment  is  still 
not  a  panacea.  It  still  provides  very 
tough  environmental  standards. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  businesses  who 
presented  testimony  felt  the  standards 
were  too  tough  and  unenforceable.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  felt  that  they 
were  too  lenient  and  that  the  Florio 
bill  should  prevail.  We  applaud  the 
Shelby-Lent  compromise  as  an  effort 
by  environmentalists  to  reach  an  ac- 
ceptable middle  ground  with  industry. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  that  testified  at 
our  hearing— even  if  they  offered  their 
own  perfecting  amendments  to 
Shelby-Lent— believed  that  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Small  businesses  have  been  In  the 
forefront  of  environmental  concern 
and  scientific  advancements  to  solve 
our  waste  problems,  and  are  best 
served,  we  feel,  by  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Shelby)  has  expired. 

a  1430 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  join  in  offer- 
ing the  Shelby-Lent  amendment  to 
section  3  of  H.R.  2867. 

This  amendment  will  protect  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  businesses 
from  facing  a  confusing,  complex,  and 
costly  system  of  regulation,  while  in- 
suring a  high  level  of  environmental 
protection  for  the  American  people. 

Section  3  now  contained  in  H.R.  2867 
will,  for  the  first  time,  bring  over 
600.000  small  businesses  such  as  dry- 


cleaners  and  service  stations  under  the 
RCRA  regulatory  system.  These  busi- 
nesses generate  only  between  1  to  3 
percent  of  the  hazardous  waste  in  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  the  way  sec- 
tion 3  is  drafted,  it  carries  the  strong 
potential  to  seriously  disrupt  the  on- 
going RCRA  regulatory  program  by 
forcing  these  small  businesses  to 
comply  with  a  confusing  and  poten- 
tially unenforceable  system  of  regula- 
tions. It  does  this  in  the  following  way. 

Under  current  regulations,  all  those 
who  generate  in  excess  of  1.000  kilo- 
grams per  month  of  hazardous  waste 
are  subject  to  the  full  RCRA  regula- 
tory system.  Those  generating  less 
than  1,000  kilograms  per  month  are 
exempted  from  RCRA  regulations, 
except  for  acutely  hazardous  wastes 
which  are  regulated  to  one  kilogram 
per  month.  Section  3  of  H.R.  2867 
lowers  the  small  generator  exemption 
from  1.000  kilograms  per  month  to  100 
kilograms  per  month  and  directs  the 
Envirorunental  Protection  Agency  to 
write  regulations  tailored  to  smaller 
generators  of  hazardous  waste.  Howev- 
er, section  3  also  says  that  if  the  EPA 
fails  to  act  within  the  prescribed  statu- 
tory deadline  the  small  generators  are 
automatically  subject  to  the  large  gen- 
erator regulations.  The  small  genera- 
tors accurately  characterize  this  provi- 
sions as  "the  hammer"  because  it  hits 
them  hard  if  the  EPA  fails  to  act  in  a 
timely  fashion.  Since  EPA  rarely 
meets  statutory  deadlines.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  right  for  the  Congress  to 
hold  small  businesses  hostage  against 
EPA's  inability  to  meet  arbitrary  legis- 
lative deadlines. 

Another  problem  with  section  3  is 
that  it  requires  any  business  that  gen- 
erates more  than  25  kilograms  per 
month  of  hazardous  waste  to  manifest 
such  waste,  for  purposes  of  notifica- 
tion to  transporters  only,  each  time  it 
is  shipped  offsite.  One  industry  is 
pushing  this  notification  requirement, 
the  solid  waste  disposal  industry.  Over 
500.000  additional  businesses,  covering 
numerous  industries,  would  be  affect- 
ed such  as  hardware,  grocery,  and 
retail  stores,  colleges  and  universities, 
high  schools,  photofinishing  oper- 
ations, a^nusement  parks,  bowling 
alleys,  car  washes,  horse  tracks,  carpet 
cleaners,  barber  shops,  painting  con- 
tractors, and  many  other.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  bring  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additional  small  businesses  into  the 
Federal  regulatory  process  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  industry.  Furthermore, 
the  amount  of  waste  generated  by 
these  over-500,000  additional  business- 
es is  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  hazardous  waste  gen- 
erated in  this  country. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
notification  requirement  down  to  25 
kilograms  per  month  will  have  adverse 
environmental  and  health  effects. 
Why?  First  of  all,  many  solid  waste 


transporters  may  refuse  to  pick  up  ma- 
terials that  are  accompanied  by  a  form 
stating  they  are  hazardous.  Second, 
even  if  picked  up  and  carried  to  a  sani- 
tary landfill,  the  landfill  operator  may 
very  likely  refuse  to  accept  the  waste, 
especially  in  these  times  of  high 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes. 

If  there  were  thousands  of  permitted 
subtitle  C  hazardous  waste  facilities  in 
this  country,  this  would  not  be  a  prob- 
lem. The  waste  would  simply  be  dis- 
posed of  In  another  nearby  location. 
But  that  Is  not  the  way  RCRA  works. 
There  are  very  few  subtitle  C  facilities 
and  I  expect  there  will  be  even  fewer 
in  the  future.  What  is  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  do  If  the  nearest  facility 
willing  to  take  his  25  kilogram  carton 
Is  several  hundred  miles  away  in  an- 
other State?  I  hate  to  say  it.  but  I 
think   I   know   the   answer,   and   the 
answer    is    a    real    threat    to    public 
health.   The  material  will  never   get 
packaged.  It  will  never  be  turned  over 
to  a  transporter.  It  will  never  get  to  a 
landfill.  It  will  go  down  a  drain,  or  Into 
a  ditch  or  off  a  bridge.  There  will  be 
massive  resistance  to  the  regulations 
we  are  writing.  They  will  be  largely  Ig- 
nored.   And    the    threats    to    public 
health  and  the  environment  will  grow, 
not  diminish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  read  In  Its  entirety, 
with  notification  down  to  25  kilograms 
per  month  and  regulation  to  100  kilo- 
grams per  month,  section  3  creates  a 
confusing,  unworkable  and  unenforce- 
able regulatory  program.  It  will  likely 
adversely  affect  public  health  and  the 
environment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  balancing 
proper  envirorunental  controls  on  the 
hazardous  waste  from  small  genera- 
tors with  a  reasonable  regulatory  and 
financial  cost  to  small  business  Is  pos- 
sible. The  Shelby-Lent  amendment  to 
section  3  achieves  this  result.  Let  me 
describe  how: 

First.  It  removes  the  hammer  from 
section  3  but  provides  that  small  gen- 
erator waste  be  disposed  of  properly  If 
EPA  fails  to  act  In  a  timely  fashion. 
Thus,  it  retains  the  essential  environ- 
mental protection  elements  of  RCRA 
but  relieves  the  small  generators  from 
many  of  the  burdensome  and  costly 
requirements  designed  for  larger,  more 
sophisticated  hazardous  waste  genera- 
tors. 

Second,  it  raises  the  notification 
level  from  25  kilograms  per  month  to 
100  kilograms  per  month  so  that  the 
regulatory  requirements  on  small  gen- 
erators will  be  more  consistent  and 
less  confusing.  Illegal  or  midnight 
dumping  win  be  discouraged. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  will 
insure  a  workable,  enforceable  and  en- 
virorunentally  sound  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment  adopts  word  for  word  a 
compromise  agreement  arrived  at  ear- 
lier this  year  by  major  environmental. 


business  and  academic  organizations 
such  as: 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

Sierra  Club. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

American  Council  on  Education. 

American  Retail  Federation. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Furniture  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tions. 

National  Association  of  Manufactur- 

crs. 
National  Oil  Jobbers  Council. 
Printing  Industries  of  America. 
These  groups  felt  the  language  of 
our  amendment   was   reasonable   and 
workable.  I  agree  with  them  and  see 
our   amendment   as   the   logical   next 
step  in  regulating  small  generators  of 
hazardous  waste.   It  dramatically   In- 
creases      environmental       protection 
while   not   overburdening   the   RCRA 
regulatory  system  to  the  point  that  it 
breaks  down  entirely. 

Once  we  get  this  next  step  in  effect 
ajid  allow  some  time  for  the  system  to 
absorb  these  new  responsibilities,  we 
then  can  look  to  see  If  further  Federal 
regulation  is  necessary  or  appropriate. 
In  any  event,  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment preserves  EPA's  authority  to  reg- 
ulate generators  who  generate  less 
than  100  kilograms  per  month  as  they 
see  fit  for  protection  of  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

Also,  in  order  to  prevent  further  en- 
vironmental disasters  such  as  that  In 
Times  Beach.  Mo.,  the  EPA  has  pro- 
posed to  list  dioxin  contaminated 
waste  as  an  acutely  hazardous  waste. 
Once  regulated,  which  should  be  very 
shortly,  dloxln  contaminated  waste 
will  be  strictly  regulated  in  quantities 
greater  than  1  kilogram  per  month— 
RCRA's  tightest  level  of  control. 
Therefore,  any  small  generator  notice 
requirement  under  RCRA  would  not 
apply  to  dloxln  contaminated  waste. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LENT.  In  sum,  I  believe  that  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendment  offers  you  a 
chance  to  support  our  Nation's  small 
business  community  while  insuring  a 
high  level  of  envirorunental  protection 
for  the  American  people.  The  amend- 
ment preserves  a  delicately  balanced 
compromise  agreement  reached  by  the 
environmental  commxmlty  and  the 
small  business  community.  I  urge  you 
to  vote  for  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment and  against  any  amendments 
which  seek  to  change  it. 

AMENDBtENT  OFTERED  BY  BJR.  FLORIO  TO  THE 
AKENDKENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHELBY 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Florid  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shelby:  Page  3. 


strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  22  on  Page  4  and  [Paragraph 
(4)  of  the  Shelby  amendment)  and  substi- 
tute: 

■(4)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983,  any  hazard- 
ous waste  which  Is  part  of  a  total  quantity 
generated  by  a  generator  generating  greater 
than  25  kilograms  but  less  than  1.000  kilo- 
grams during  one  calendar  month  and 
which  is  shipped  off  the  premises  on  which 
such  waste  is  generated  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  copy  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Uniform  Hazardous  Waste 
Manifest  form  signed  by  the  generator.  This 
form  shall  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion; 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  genera- 
tor of  the  waste; 

••(B)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  description  of  the  waste,  in- 
cluding the  proper  shipping  name,  hazard 
class,  and  identification  number  (tJN/NA). 
if  applicable; 

••(C)  the  number  and  type  of  containers: 
and 

••(D)  the  quantity  of  waste  being  trans- 
ported. 

If  subparagraph  (B)  is  not  applicable,  in  lieu 
of  the  description  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  form  shall  contain  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  identifi- 
cation number,  or  a  generic  description  of 
the  waste,  or  a  description  of  the  waste  by 
hazardous  waste  characteristic.  Additional 
requirements  related  to  the  manifest  form 
shall  apply  only  if  determined  necessary  by 
the  Administrator  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment.  In  the  case  of  the 
most  ignitible,  corrosive,  reactive,  or  toxic 
types    of    hazardous    wastes    identified    or 
lUted  under  section  3001,  where  such  waste 
is  part  of  a  total  quantity  generated  by  a 
generator  generating  25  kilograms  or  less 
during  one  calendar  month  and  shipped  off 
the  premises  on  which  such  waste  is  gener- 
ated,  the   Administrator   shall   promulgate 
regulations  requiring  appropriate  notice  (in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  waste  and  the 
identity  of  the  generator)  to  be  provided  to 
the  transporter  and  to  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  any  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  fa- 
cility to  which  such  waste  is  transported. 

Page  5,  in  line  7  [Paragraph  (6)  of  the 
Shelby  amendment]  after  •exempt  from 
regulations"  insert  •(other  than  regulations 
under  paragraph  (4))". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    reawd    and    printed    In    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure 
which  amendment  this  Is.  I  just  want 
some  clarification. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  Is  my  notifi- 
cation amendment  to  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment.  It  has  not  been  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Is  this  the  one 
where  It  requires  notification  down  to 
zero? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  No.  no.  25  kilograms. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment  that  I  saw,  if  it  is  the 
same  one,  it  would  go  down  from  25 
kilograms  or  less,  where  it  is  saying  it 
is  down  to  zero. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  happy 
to  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILX..  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  this  is  the  right  amendment. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Yes,  that  is  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1440 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Let  me  at  the  outset 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Shelby)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  for  their 
amendment.  Their  amendment  is 
good,  but  with  one  exception. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  amendment 
will  perfect  their  amendment  in  a  way 
that  will  make  it  possible  that  all  can 
easily  support  their  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  opponents  of  the  small  generator 
exemption  removal  last  year  have 
come  a  long  way  because  they  have  ac- 
knowledged that  the  small  generator 
exemption  is  totally  inappropriate, 
that  we  should  be  dealing  with  this 
problem  that  involves  10  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  toxic  wastes  that 
aire  generated  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lent)  is  a  good  amendment  with 
this  one  proviso. 

I  would  say,  by  the  way,  that  one  of 
the  concerns  that  we  have  about  what 
is  in  the  committee  bill  is  the  thought 
that  after  a  certain  period  of  time,  if 
the  regrulations  that  the  EPA  says  that 
they  want  to  put  into  effect  are  not 
put  into  effect,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  full  scope  of  the  regrula- 
tions would  go  into  operation,  the  so- 
called  hammer  that  was  put  into  this 
bill  from  last  year  and  earlier  in  this 
year  when  many  of  us  expressed  pub- 
licly our  concern  about  the  perform- 
ance at  EIPA  under  previous  leader- 
ship. 

That  leadership  obviously  has 
changed. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment  if  modified  with  this 
amendment  because  I  just  last  week 
met  with  the  new  Administrator,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus.  He  has  provided  me  with 
the  assurances  that  he  will  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  committee  draft  which  is 
identical  to  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment. 


I  am  willing  to  accept  the  new  ad- 
ministrator's representation  that  he 
will  make  a  good  faith  effort.  So  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  a  good  change, 
with  one  provision  in  it  that  this 
amendment  embodies. 

I  would  now  just  like  to  take  a 
minute  to  address  what  my  amend- 
ment does. 

The  deficiency  in  the  Shelby-Lent 
provision  is  that  it  removes  the  notifi- 
cation provisions  which  are  in  the 
committee  bill. 

The  Shelby-Lent  amendment  re- 
moves this  key  provision  which  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  from  im- 
proper disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 
Under  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment, 
small  generators  are  not  required  to 
provide  notification  that  their  waste  is 
hazardous  if  they  generate  less  than 
100  kilograms— 220  pounds— per 
month.  The  public  is  put  at  risk  be- 
cause these  toxic,  and  sometimes  ex- 
plosive, wastes  will  be  disposed  of  in 
any  way  the  generator  chooses  with- 
out anyone  knowing  that  the  waste  is 
hazardous— until  it  is  too  late.  My 
amendment  provides  that  they  must 
notify  where  they  are  putting  it. 

The  Shelby-Lent  proposal  assumes 
that  there  is  no  safety  problem  pre- 
sented by  waste  generated  in  this 
quantity.  That  is  simply  not  the  case. 
The  contamination  of  Times  Beach, 
Mo.,  was  caused  by  the  disposal  of 
under  50  pounds  of  dioxin.  Under  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendment,  that  could 
go  on  today,  and  the  generator  would 
not  even  have  to  tell  anyone  it  was 
dioxin.  My  amendment  would  require 
a  simple  disclosure  that  the  waste  is 
hazardous.  Pive  weeks  ago,  three  solid 
waste  workers  in  Lexington.  Ky.,  were 
hospitalized  from  the  effects  of 
breathing  fumes  from  a  5-gallon  con- 
tainer of  hydrochloric  acid.  Bottles  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  another  toxic 
chemical  that  EPA  lists  as  a  hazardous 
waste,  were  found  nearby.  Over  35 
such  incidents  have  been  reported  in 
1983  alone,  jeopardizing  hundreds  of 
lives. 

A  simple  notice  provided  by  the  gen- 
erator would  have  prevented  each  of 
these  incidents.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  any  of  the  opponents  of  this 
provision— if  they  could  put  them- 
selves, for  a  moment,  in  the  position  of 
a  transporter  or  a  solid  waste  landfill 
operator— whether  they  would  rather 
know,  or  not  know,  whether  the 
wastes  they  are  handling  are  toxic? 
The  most  basic  considerations  of 
safety,  to  the  workers  involved  in  this 
business,  should  compel  us  to  retain 
this  provision. 

As  importantly,  this  waste  is  being 
dumped  in  landfills  and  other  places, 
and  no  one  even  knows  it  is  being  put 
there.  There  is  an  obvious  harm  to  the 
environment  which  we  will  pay  the 
price  for  in  years  to  come.  At  least,  we 
should  require  generators  to  notify 
others  that  their  waste  is  hazardous. 


I  would  like  to  mention  one  other 
element  of  the  notification  provision, 
the  paperwork  burden.  Por  each  ship- 
ment of  hazardous  waste,  the  genera- 
tor would  have  to  fill  out  one  simple 
form.  The  information  is  limited  to: 

Pirst,  name  and  address  of  genera- 
tor. 

Second,  identification  of  the  waste. 
This  can  usually  be  done  by  a  single 
number  of  the  hazard  classification  or 
a  generic  description  of  the  waste. 

Third,  the  number  and  type  of  con- 
tainers. 
Fourth,  the  quantity  of  waste. 
This  is  not  a  burdensome,  time  con- 
suming obligation,  particularly  when 
you  consider  the  health  and  safety  of 
thousands  of  sanitary  landfill  workers 
and  transporters,  and  the  protection 
of  the  public  from  disposal  in  landfills 
which  were  never  designed  for  hazard- 
ous waste.  Without  this  amendment, 
we  are  jeopardizing  our  environment, 
the  lives  of  those  exposed  to  these 
wastes,  and  the  public.  I  urge  you  to 
perfect  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment 
by  voting  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Plorio)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Florio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  get  a  little  confused  when 
we  talk  about  kilograms.  A  lot  of  us 
have  been  raised  in  the  old  system  and 
we  do  not  know  what  kilograms  are. 

But  the  gentleman  mentioned  48 
pounds  of  dioxin.  I  think  we  all  know 
what  happened  in  Times  Beach,  Mo., 
with  48  pounds  of  dioxin. 

Will  the  gentleman  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  in  kilograms  48  pounds  of  dioxin 
amounts  to? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Let  me  just  put  it  this 
way:  The  threshold  we  are  talking 
about,  below  which  there  would  be  no 
need  for  notification  at  all.  is  100  kilo- 
grams; 100  kilograms  is  220  pounds  per 
month,  which  on  an  annual  basis  is  1 
ton.  That  means  1  ton  of  dioxin  on  a 
yearly  basis  could  be  disposed  of.  and 
as  you  point  out,  48  pounds  of  dioxin 
caused  the  whole  problem  in  Times 
Beach,  Mo. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Would  the  gentleman 
clarify  on  the  48  pounds  of  dioxin,  or 
48  kilograms  of  dioxin,  or  whatever  it 
was?  Maybe  it  was  42  pounds. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Forty-eight  pounds, 
not  kilograms. 


Mr.  LENT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  sunount  of  waste  that  was  in- 
volved at  Times  Beach  was  far  in 
excess  of  even  the  1,000  kilogram  per 
month  large  quantity  generator  limit, 
currently  established  by  EPA  regula- 
tions. Therefore  lowering  this  cutoff 
to  25  kilograms  a  month  would  have 
had  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  Times 
Beach  situation. 

That  is  because  while  there  may 
have  been  42  pounds  of  dioxin  at 
Times  Beach,  that  dioxin  existed  in 
the  parts  per  million  level  in  wastes 
from  the  production  of  2,4,5  TCP, 
trichloralphenol;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lent  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Florio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  question  with  regard  to 
Times  Beach.  And  I  will  defer  to  those 
from  the  State  of  Missouri  who  will 
tell  you  that  the  whole  problem  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  flowed  from  48 
pounds  of  dioxin  that  was  mixed  in 
waste  oil  and  spread  across  the  roads 
of  a  number  of  different  towns.  So  this 
amount  that  we  are  talking  about  cer- 
tainly would  be  under  the  threshold  of 
100  kilograms  per  month  and  there- 
fore there  would  be  a  need  for  notifi- 
cation under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  42  pounds  of  dioxin 
was  mixed  in  with  over  100.000  kilo- 
grams of  waste  from  the  production  of 
2,4,5  TCP;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  waste  oil  per  se  is 
not  hazardous.  What  we  are  talking 
about,  and  another  part  of  the  bill 
deals  with  that  particular  problem,  we 
are  talking  about  hazardous  wastes— 
and  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that 
dioxin  is  a  hazardous  waste— not  being 
required  to  be  reported  were  in  fact 
mixed  in  this  waste  oil  and  spread 
across  the  roads. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

This  amendment  simply  calls  for 
small  generators  of  hazardous  waste  to 
notify  the  waste  disposer  that  they  are 
in  fact  disposing  of  hazardous  waste, 
albeit  a  small  quantity. 

Small  quantities  do  not  lessen  the 
potential  hazard  to  the  public  and  in 
particular  to  the  waste  disposers.  If 
the  waste  disposer  knows  that  it  is 
hazardous  waste  being  disposed  of, 
then  he  or  she  can  take  the  necessary 
precautions.  Absent  any  simple  notifi- 
cation requirement,  the  horror  stories 
of  explosions,  fires,  acid  spills,  and 
water  contamination  in  ordinary  sani- 
tary landfills  will  continue. 


This  amendment  does  not  impose 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  require- 
ments on  small  generators.  It  simply 
requires  that  offsite  shipments  of  haz- 
ardous waste  be  accompanied  by  the 
EPA  uniform  hazardous  waste  mani- 
fest form. 

The  information  required  of  the 
small  generator  only  requires  the  gen- 
erator's name  and  address,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  waste,  the  number  and 
type  of  containers  and  the  quantity  of 
the  waste  being  transported.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  onerous  in  that. 

The  amendment  proposes  what  most 
of  us  must  certainly  consider  an  emi- 
nently reasonable  expectation— that 
those  generating  waste  inform  those 
who  are  disposing  of  it  what  it  is  they 
are  handling. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey's  amendment. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PLORIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SHELBY.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  familiar  with  the  EPA  proposed 
rule  that  was  first  noticed  in  the  April 
4  Federal  Register  that  would  list 
dioxin-contaminated  waste  as  an 
acutely  hazardous  waste,  and  it  would 
be  strictly  regulated  in  quantities 
greater  than  1  kilogram  per  month. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  dioxin,  assuming  that  EPA 
goes  through  what  they  are  doing, 
would  not  be  subject  to  RCRA 
anyway. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  the  gentleman  is  pointing 
out  a  very  important  thing.  As  of  this 
moment  while  we  stand  here  dioxin  is 
not  a  hazardous  waste  according  to 
EPA.  The  regulatory  process  has  not 
gone  forward.  I  think  that  violates 
common  sense  and  medical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

That  makes  all  the  more  important 
the  fact  that  we  have  these  notifica- 
tion provisions,  not  just  for  dioxin  but 
for  all  the  other  materials  that  are  by 
definition  hazardous  and  detrimental 
to  the  environment  and  to  public 
health.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
would  do.  would  notify  us. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Would  not  this  EPA 
regulation  on  dioxin  go  ahead  and  pre- 
empt this?  In  other  words,  would  any 
small  generator  notice  requirement 
not  apply  to  dioxin-contaminated 
waste? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  If  in  fact  that  regula- 
tion ever  goes  into  effect  that  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  dioxin.  But  as  the 
gentleman  knows  there  is  a  very  long 
list  of  equally  and  in  some  respects 
more  hazardous  contaminants  that  are 
not   covered   by    regulation   that   we 


would    have    some    ability    to    know 
where  it  is  that  they  are  going  to. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further.  I  believe  it  is  going  into 
effect  at  EPA,  we  have  some  real  lead- 
ership in  EPA  now. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Well,  I  am  sure  you 
do.  And  that  is  why  I  am  Inclined  to 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment  if 
we  can  have  this  additional  provision 
in  it. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Florio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  so  I  under- 
stand completely  what  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  applies  to  as  small 
generators  of  hazardous  waste.  This 
means  that  they  have  to  keep  a  record 
of  who  they  give  the  hazardous  waste 
to  to  transport? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  My  particular  amend- 
ment would  require  there  be  notifica- 
tion as  to  what  it  is  that  was  sent, 
what  hazardous  wastes  were  given  and 
who  they  were  given  to. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Right. 
Mr.  PLORIO.  And  that  is  all. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  So.  if  I  can  follow  it 
up,  later  we  would  know  in  the  event  it 
became  necessary  to  determine  where 
that    hazardous    waste    went    to,    we 
could  determine  that? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  say  that  it 
may  very  well  be  some  would  say 
"Does  that  mean  we  are  notified 
where  it  went  to;  but  if  somebody 
wanted  to  dump  it  in  the  street  you 
would  not  know  about  it?" 

The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  this 
provision  from  100  kilograms  per 
month  down  does  not  require  appro- 
priate disposal.  All  it  requires  is  that 
we  know  where  it  is  going. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  necessary 
because  as  you  mentioned  in  my  State 
the  dioxin  problem,  the  dioxin  occurs 
not  only  in  Times  Beach,  that  is  where 
it  got  a  lot  of  notoriety,  but  it  is 
spread  all  over  various  and  sundry 
parts  of  Missouri,  that  dioxin. 

For  that  reason  I  think  we  should 
have  your  amendment  because  we 
need  to  know.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  big  problems  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri because  we  cannot  find  out 
where  all  of  it  went  to.  It  has  been  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  the  haystack  to 
find  out  where  the  dioxin  went.  So  I 
would  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  And  again,  I  would 
just  conclude  by  saying  that  this  is  an 
extremely  modest  amendment,  that  is 
the   minimum   amount   of   awareness 
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that  we  should  have  with  regard  to 
where  these  materials  are  going. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
souri, the  State  of  Missouri  right  now, 
for  this  purpose,  for  notification,  is 
zero.  In  other  words,  in  our  State  we 
say  if  you  do  any,  you  have  to  notify 
us. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Let  me  close  by  saying 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  point. 
Some  would  say  this  is  a  radical  new 
thing.  There  are  20  States  in  the 
Union  that  already  have  regulations 
far  in  excess  in  terms  of  restrictions, 
more  than  EPA  does. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Breaux  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Plorio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  say  that  while  we  can  talk 
about  all  the  problems  that  the  small 
generators  of  toxic  hazardous  wastes 
are  going  to  have  if  we  regulate  them, 
I  know  that  Louisiana  has  no  exemp- 
tion for  small  generators.  No  one  is 
crying,  no  one  is  coming  to  us  saying 
they  at>solutely  need  it  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. They  have  learned  to  live  with  it. 
The  community  and  the  health  of  the 
country  is  a  lot  better  as  a  result  of  it. 
No  one  has  gone  out  of  business.  We 
have  had  no  exemption  whatsoever  for 
small  generators. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  New 
Jersey  is  in  the  same  situation  as  are 
18  other  States:  no  dry  cleaners  are 
closing,  no  service  stations  are  closing. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lent  and  by 
unamimous  consent,  Mr.  Florio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  if  he  can 
give  us  his  assurance  that  all  of  the 
small  generators  in  Louisiana  are 
aware  of  these  regulations  and  are 
complying  with  these  regulations. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond. I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are 
or  not.  I  know  there  is  no  exemption. 
They  are  bound  by  it.  Of  course,  en- 
forcement is  a  separate  issue. 

Mr.  LENT.  We  are  advised  that 
these  regulations  are  not  well  ob- 
served, not  well-known  about  and  they 
have  absolutely  no  beneficial  effect  in- 
sofar as  the  environment  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  42 
pounds  of  dioxin  that  was  involved  in 


Times  Beach,  Mo.,  because  the  gentle- 
man cites  that  as  his  main  reason  for 
proposing  this  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  to  straighten  me 
out  if  I  am  wrong,  that  42  pounds  of 
dioxin  existed  in  parts  per  million 
level  in  wastes  from  the  production  of 
2,4,5  TCP,  which  is  called  trichloro- 
phenol,  of  which  there  was  over 
100,000  kilograms  and  that  the  100,000 
kilograms,  containing  42  pounds  of 
dioxin,  was  then  mixed  in  waste  oil 
and  that  was  what  contaminated  the 
area  in  Times  Beach.  The  point  is  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  not 
have  any  bearing  whatsoever  here  be- 
cause the  waste  at  Times  Beach  al- 
ready was  covered  as  a  large  generator 
of  hazardous  wastes,  over  1,000  kilo- 
grams. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  almost 
makes  my  point.  Let  us  assume  the 
gentleman  is  correct  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is.  the  people  from  Missouri 
seem  to  be  emphasizing  48  pounds  as 
the  appropriate  number,  but  if  we  get 
down  to  48  pounds,  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  the  notification  provisions 
included  in  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  we  know  where  that  48 
pounds  went  to.  If  we  do  not  have 
those  notification  requirements,  there 
would  be  no  ability  to  track  that  and 
to  know  where  it  went. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  point  that  Mr. 
Lent  is  making  is  there  never  was  a  48 
pounds,  you  have  basically  created  the 
impression  here  that  we  had  48 
pounds  of  dioxin  and  that  that  was 
mixed  with  other  waste  and  spread  on 
the  streets.  The  point  is  it  was  a  resid- 
ual pollutant  in  byproducts  used  for 
that  purpose.  No  one  ever  mixed  48 
pounds  of  dioxin  with  anything  be- 
cause it  was  never  refined  out.  It  was 
never  a  pure  product.  That  creates  a 
very  misleading  interpretation  in  the 
total  debate. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  so  that  I  may  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  have  been  working  under  the 
assumption  that  everyone  knows 
dioxin  itself  is  a  byproduct  of  a  proc- 
ess, particularly  for  making  herbicides 
and  pesticides.  So  the  product  dioxin 
is  a  waste  byproduct.  Is  that  amount 
of  dioxin  that  has  resulted  in  the 
problem  we  have  by  virtue  of  mixing 
those  wastes  and  spreading  them 
along  the  roads  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  knows  full 
well  that  pure  dioxin  has  never  been 
made  except  in  the  laboratories. 
Dioxin  is  only  an  unwanted  trace  con- 
taminant found  in  the  manufacture  of 
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certain  products.  So  pure  dioxin  has 
never  been  manufactured  nor  made,  it 
is  only  found  in  some  other  product 
that  might  be  manufactured.  As  far  as 
I  know,  no  products  are  being  manu- 
factured that  contain  dioxin  today. 

Now  the  gentleman  well  knows  too 
that  the  EPA  is  proposing  regulations 
to  regulate  those  products  that  might 
contain  dioxin  are  those  waste  sites 
that  may  contain  trace  elements  of 
dioxin. 

The  gentleman  also  knows  that 
dioxin  is  also  a  byproduct  of  combus- 
tion of  coal,  combustion  of  wood.  So 
dioxin  comes  from  a  number  of 
sources. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
yield. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  traces  of 
dioxin.  The  EPA  and  all  other  health 
authorities  have  said  that  any  amount 
of  exposure  to  dioxin  in  excess  of  1 
part  per  billion  is  hazardous  to  health. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  No,  it  does  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  that  by  staying  under  this  re- 
striction contained  in  Shelby-Lent, 
you  can  generate  and  dispose  of  as  a 
waste  product  or  a  byproduct  up  to 
220  pounds  per  month  and  not  be  re- 
quired to  tell  anybody  where  you  are 
putting  it.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good 
situation. 

a  1500 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  gentleman  is 
comparing  apples  and  oranges  because 
when  you  are  talking  about  parts  per 
billion  you  would  have  to  have  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
a  material  to  be  able  to  generate 
mathematically  that  type  of  size.  As 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever  seen 
that  kind  of  quantity  of  dioxin.  You 
may  have  eye  droppers  full  that  have 
been  made  in  a  laboratory,  but  the 
gentleman  does  not  know  that.  I 
would  be  glad  to  send  him  the  litera- 
ture on  this. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  EPA  felt  the  exposure  of 
500  parts  per  billion  was  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  spend  $33  million  to  buy  a 
whole  town  in  Missouri. 

So  I  think  we  are  talking  about 
small  amounts  that  constitute  a  great 
hazard.  And  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  would  allow 
up  to  220  pounds  per  month  of  this 
material  to  be  disposed  of  without 
notice  to  anyone. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  is  the  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  no 
one  is  talking  about  disposing  of  any 
25  pounds  of  dioxin  because  there  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of,  any  products 
that  are  made  in  that  kind  of  quanti- 
ty, it  is  infinitesimally  small. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER),  who  is  far  better  able  than  I 
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to  explain  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  background  in  science. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  doubt  if  I  am  going  to  cure  any- 
body of  their  fanciful  flights  today. 

The  dioxin  we  are  dealing  with  is  a 
byproduct  of  pesticide  manufacture. 
Those  wastes  are  already— and  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Times  Beach- 
that  waste,  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  kilograms— I  think  over 
100,000  kilograms— is  already  covered 
under  the  1.000  kilogram  threshold. 

In  addition,  it  was  mixed  in  with 
waste  oils  which  increased  the  weight 
of  the  dioxin  containing  hazardous 
waste. 

So  the  example  is  not  a  correct  ex- 
ample for  the  disposal  of  less  than  25 
kilograms. 

The  only  potential  correct  item  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
that  if  the  25  kilograms  contained  a 
part  per  billion  of  dioxin,  potentially  it 
would  then  be  covered  under  his 
amendment,  which  on  the  second 
page,  actually  is  going  to  cover  the 
most  so-called  ignitable,  corrosive,  re- 
active or  toxic  types  of  hazardous 
wastes  identified  or  listed  under  sec- 
tion 3001,  where  such  waste  is  part  of 
a  total  quantity  generated  by  a  gener- 
ator generating  25  kilograms  or  less. 

Now.  this  has  not  yet  come  out  as  to 
the  tune  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey's  amendment,  but  this  amend- 
ment could  cover  just  about  every- 
thing that  qualifies  under  the  current 
definition  of  hazardous  waste  down  to 
zero. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROYHILL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chariman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to,  just 
for  the  sake  of  an  intelligent  debate, 
separate  out  the  definitions  here. 
People  are  using  the  term  "toxic"  and 
"hazardous"  interchangeably.  Now 
that  is  incorrect.  I  know  it  makes  a 
good  of  a  rhetorical  point  to  do  that, 
but  it  is  simply  not  correct.  There  are 
four  categories  in  the  hazardous  waste 
characterization. 

One  is  flammable.  If  it  bums,  it  is 
hazardous.  It  may  or  may  not  be  toxic. 
Two,  it  is  corrosive,  which  means  if 
it  rusts  something  it  is  hazardous. 
That  is  not  necessarily  toxic.  A  corro- 
sive liquid  can  behave  like  vinegar. 

Three,  it  is  reactive,  which  means 
there  can  be  some  kind  of  chemical  ac- 
tivity with  its  surrounding's. 

And  four,  it  is  hazardous  it  is  toxic. 
And  I  would  appreciate  it  if  my  col- 
leagues would  not  use  the  terms  toxic 
and  hazardous  interchangeably  be- 
cause that  clouds  the  issue.  And  before 
we  lump  all  things  that  burn,  or  cor- 
rode, or  that  react  with  something,  as 
being  toxic,  that  we  go  back  to  the 
original  definition  of  hazardous. 
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Mr.  HILER.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  this  correct. 
The  gentleman  said  that  there  are 
four  classifications  of  hazardous 
wastes:  ignitable,  corrosive,  reactive, 
and  toxic? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HILER.  So  essentially  in  reading 
the  second  page  of  this  amendment 
that  has  been  offered,  then  that  would 
say  that  all  hazardous  waste  would 
then  come  under  the  25-to-O  kilogram 
level. 

Mr.  RITTER.  It  would  conceivably. 
The  language  used  on  line  6  of  page  2, 
is  that  in  the  case  of  most  ignitable, 
corrosive,  reactive,  or  toxic  types  of 
hazardous  wastes  less  than  25  kilo- 
grams would  be  regulated. 

But  there  is  going  to  be  an  enormous 
amount  of  judgment  calls  here.  We  are 
going  to  end  up.  not  with  500.000  addi- 
tional businesses,  which  is  what  is 
going  to  be  covered  from  100  to  25 
kilograms,  we  are  going  to  conceivably 
end  up  with  just  about  any  installa- 
tion that  has  anything  to  do  with  any 
kind  of  chemical  whatsoever,  perhaps 
an  additional  500,000  notices. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Florio  amenclment. 

I  just  want  to  make  three  basic 
points.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Florio 
amendment  is  supported  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Clean- 
ing and  Laundry  Executives  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Solid 
Waste  Management  and  the  League  of 
Cities.  So  it  enjoys  substantial  sup- 
port. 

The  amendment  would  create  no 
regulations  or  a  paperwork  burden.  It 
is  simply  a  notification.  This  require- 
ment is  neither  confusing  nor  burden- 
some. 

And  last,  but  not  at  all  least,  many 
States,  such  as  California.  Rhode 
Island.  Missouri,  and  Massachusetts, 
already  require  some  form  of  notice 
for  these  quantities  of  hazardous 
waste  and  in  no  way  have  impeded  the 
flow  of  commerce,  profitmaking  or  the 
ability  to  run  your  business  the  way 
you  want. 

It  does  require  this  particular  notifi- 
cation. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned that  when  we  take  the  notice 
requirement  from  100  kilograms  to  25 
kilograms  we  are  imposing  a  burden 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 


businesses  in  this  country  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  meet. 

Recently  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  conducted 
a  hearing  on  this  very  bill  and  on  sec- 
tion 3  addressing  the  kind  of  issue  that 
the  particular  Florio  amendment  ad- 
dresses. 

Mr.  Lee  Thomas,  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Solid  Waste  Emergen- 
cy Response  at  the  U.S.  Evnironmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency,  a  new  appoint- 
ment, made  these  remarks. 

We  agree  with  the  goal  of  informing  waste 
handlers  such  as  transporters  and  disposal 
site  personnel  about  the  hazardous  nature 
of  the  wastes  they  are  handling.  However, 
we  oppose  the  application  of  this  require- 
ment to  generators  of  between  25  and  100 
kilograms  per  month  because  we  feel  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  educate  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  affected  generators  as  to 
their  reporting  responsibilities. 

D  1510 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  most  important  aspect  of  Implement- 
ing this  provision  is  fostering  voluntary 
compliance  through  a  broad  educational 
campaign,  working  with  the  trade  associa- 
tions to  alert  the  affected  community  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  We  believe 
that  many  of  the  affected  generators  will 
likely  be  small  businesses  which  in  the  past 
have  had  little  familiarity  with  the  RCRA 
regulations.  These  businesses  may  not  even 
be  aware  that  they  are  generators  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  much  less  be  able  to  identify 
their  wastes  sufficiently  for  purposes  of 
completing  the  notice. 

We  will  depend  heavily  on  education  to 
obtain  compliance  with  this  requirement. 
We  envision  taking  enforcement  actions 
when  we  receive  reports  of  non-compliance 
from  waste  handlers.  To  conduct  occasional 
inspections  of  even  a  small  percentage  of 
small  quantity  generators  will  be  very  re- 
source intensive  for  EPA  and  the  States 
given  the  enormous  size  of  the  regulated 
community.  Some  States  may.  of  course, 
have  the  capability  to  undertake  a  more  ag- 
gressive enforcement  program. 

What  EPA  is  saying  is  that  they  are 
not  going  to  have  the  capability  to: 
First,  enforce  the  notification  of  gen- 
erators between  25  to  100  kilograms; 
and  second,  it  is  going  to  take  a  major 
educational  effort  to  notify  these 
people. 

Now,  with  this  amendment  we  not 
only  go  to  25,  but  we  go  from  25  down 
to  zero  for  a  broad-based  classification 
of  hazardous  waste. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
just  say  that  the  concern  the  gentle- 
man has  with  regard  to  the  potential 
authority  to  go  down  to  zero  is  un- 
fotmded  because  the  EPA  already  has 
the  authority  under  existing  law  to  go 
down  to  zero  for  certain  types  of 
highly  hazardous  wastes. 

Mr.  HILER.  Which  are  not  the 
wastes  that  the  gentleman  lists. 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  is 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  the 
potential  authority  to  go  down  to  zero. 

I  am  suggesting  that  EPA  has  the 
ability  as  it  sees  fit,  to  define  what 
constitutes  particularly  hazardous 
waste,  and  go  all  the  way  down  to  zero. 

The  gentleman's  concerns  about 
education  are  going  to  be  ad- 
dressed  

Mr.  HILER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  if  in  fact,  then— and  there  is  no 
question— EPA  has  that  ability  now, 
let  us  just  strike  page  2  because  there 
is  no  need  for  it.  In  fact,  what  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does,  it  broadens 
that  classification  of  hazardous  waste 
to  such  an  extent  that  EPA  is  going  to 
be  haunstrung  by  an  inability,  with 
such  a  large  mass,  to  try  to  enforce. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  just  one  additional  moment, 
the  difficulty  is,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  by  definition  "hazardous 
waste."  E^'erything  that  is  being  dealt 
with 'Under  this  law  EPA  has  already 
determined  to  be  hazardous. 

If  the  gentleman's  main  concern  is 
education  of  the  small  business  people, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  will  un- 
doubtedly abide  by  the  law,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  is 
going  to  have  a  proposal,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  accept,  which  provides  for 
an  educational  funding  program  to  get 
this  information  out.  I  think  that 
should  resolve  the  problem. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  do  not  think  it  will  re- 
solve the  problem.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  after  the  Florio  amend- 
ment is  taken  care  of  that  will  extend 
the  time  period  before  this  law  takes 
effect.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if 
EPA  already  has  the  ability  to  do 
what  the  gentleman  would  like  to  do 
in  the  second  page  of  his  amendment, 
let  us  just  strike  the  amendment.  In 
fact,  the  gentleman  is  asking  EPA,  re- 
quiring EIPA,  to  do  far  more  than  what 
currently  exists  under  RCRA. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  inclina- 
tion, when  speaking  of  hazardous 
waste  management  in  this  country,  to 
lose  sight  of  the  big  picture,  to  become 
emotionally  submerged  in  the  cause  of 
regulating  every  potentially  dangerous 
form  or  degree  of  hazardous  waste  in 
existence.  In  this  instance.  I  feel  it 
critically  important  that  Members 
pause  and  take  a  step  back  from  the 
emotionalism  of  small  generators' 
management  of  hazardous  waste  and 
look  at  the  possible  ramifications  of 
imposing  such  requirements  on  over 
half  a  million  small  businesses. 

First  of  all,  the  Florio  amendment 
would  create  a  confusing  dual  system 
of  notification  and  regulation  for  gen- 
erators which  produce  under  1,000 
kilograms  per  month  of  hazardous 
waste.  The  amendment  would  create  a 


scheme  whereby  the  small  generator 
of  100  kilograms  per  month  or  less 
would  be  subject  to  simple  notification 
requirements,  and  those  generators  be- 
tween 100  and  1.000  kilograms  per 
month  would  fall  under  a  different 
compliance  schedule  for  regulations. 
What  would  emerge  from  the  dual 
compliance  standards  is  an  entirely 
unworkable  situation. 

The  Florio  amendment  seems  to  say 
that  within  just  3  months  of  the  bill's 
enactment,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  businesses  across  the  country, 
from  retail  and  grocery  stores  to  car 
washes,  barbershops  and  painting  con- 
tractors will,  with  the  wave  of  a  hand, 
know  their  full  responsibilities  when  it 
comes  to  manifesting  as  little  as  2 
pounds  of  hazardous  waste  a  day.  The 
amount  of  waste  generated  by  these 
under  100  kilograms  per  month  gen- 
erators is  less  than  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  all  the  hazardous  waste 
generated  in  this  country.  Members 
should  know  that  many  small  genera- 
tors are  not  regulation-free  on  the 
State  level  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  are,  by  and  large,  unfamiliar  with 
their  own  State  hazardous  waste  regu- 
lations. How  can  they  possibly  be  ex- 
pected to  comply  with  federally  im- 
posed regulations  if  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving word  now  of  their  State  re- 
sponsibilities? 

The  answer  is  they  will  not  comply- 
No.  1,  because  Government  nor  indus- 
try will  be  able  to  educate  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  small 
businesses  on  these  requirements. 
E\'en  if  it  is  possible  to  inform  some 
small  percentage  of  these  businesses 
of  their  duties,  many  generators  will 
resist  the  formal  manifesting  because 
they  simply  cannot  devote  the  pre- 
cious, productive  time  nor  manpower 
to  compliance  duties.  As  a  result,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  hazardous  waste 
material  in  the  trash  to  be  taken  to  a 
landfill,  the  waste  will  never  even  get 
to  a  transporter,  and  will  end  up  in  a 
ditch  or  down  some  river.  We  risk  the 
potential  of  illegal  dumping  to  such  a 
degree  as  this  country  has  never  expe- 
rienced. The  adverse  consequences  on 
the  environment  and  public  health, 
precisely  what  we  wish  to  protect,  are 
staggering. 

Many  solid  waste  transporters  may 
refuse  to  pick  up  materials  that  are 
manifested  as  "hazardous."  Then  what 
happens?  Even  if  the  labeled  waste  is 
picked  up,  where  will  it  be  taken?  Will 
the  landfill  operator  accept  it?  If  not, 
what  is  the  alternative?  Is  there  a 
close-by  subtitle  C  facility  to  handle 
these  small  amounts  of  hazardous 
wastes?  Many  of  these  questions 
cannot  be  answered  affirmatively  or 
definitively— we  owe  the  public  an- 
swers to  these  questions  before  we  act 
hastily  on  this  amendment. 

Both  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Association  of  Solid 
Waste  Management  Officials  have  tes- 


tified before  Congress  in  support  of 
the  100  kilograms  per  month  limit  as  a 
reasonable  limit  at  this  time.  EPA  al- 
ready has  the  authority,  if  they 
choose,  to  regulate  waste  at  any  level 
they  deem  appropriate.  However,  they 
have  concluded  that  the  enormous 
number  of  small  generators  if  brought 
entirely  within  the  regulatory  system 
would  far  outstrip  the  limited  re- 
sources available  to  effectively  imple- 
ment the  act.  Apart  from  this  determi- 
nation. EPA  makes  no  distinction  in 
applying  RCRA  requirements  to  gen- 
erators of  acutely  hazardous  waste. 
The  full  weight  of  RCRA  regulations 
apply  to  any  generator  that  produces 
more  than  1  kilogram  of  acutely  haz- 
ardous waste  per  month.  EPA  is  in  the 
process  of  issuing  a  rule  under  this  au- 
thority for  the  regulation  of  dioxin 
contaminated  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  approach 
this  issue  from  a  rational,  not  emo- 
tional perspective.  Bringing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  businesses  into 
the  Federal  regulatory  process  in  one 
fell  swoop,  under  the  flimsy  premises 
provided,  is  simply  no  way  to  create 
regulatory  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio). 
One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendment  is  to  estab- 
lish a  single  system  of  notification  and 
regulation  of  small  generators  of  haz- 
ardous waste.  This  is  done  by  requir- 
ing that  all  generators  of  100  kilo- 
grams per  month  or  more  of  hazard- 
ous waste  comply  with  RCRA  regula- 
tions to  be  promulgated  by  EPA.  Cur- 
rent law  exempts  all  generators  below 
1,000  kilograms  per  month. 

Mr.  Plorio's  amendment  would  de- 
stroy this  consistent  system  of  regula- 
tion. 

That  is  why  a  large  number  of  orga- 
nizations, including  environmental  or- 
ganizations, have  gone  on  record  in 
support  of  the  exact  language  of  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendment.  They  do  not 
want  it  tampered  with.  And  I  am  in- 
cluding the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  I  am  including  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Audubon  Society,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  business  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  detail  for  my  col- 
leagues the  reasons  why  this  amend- 
ment is  ill-advised.  Further,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  argimients  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  which  were  included 
in  an  extension  of  remarks  published 
by  Mr.  Florio  on  July  29. 

The  Florio  amendment  to  Shelby- 
Lent  would  create  a  confusing  dual 
system  which  would  be  unworkable 
and  unenforceable.  It  would  do  this  by 
requiring  any  business  that  generates 
more  than  25  kilograms  per  month  of 
hazardous    waste    to    manifest    such 
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waste,  for  purposes  of  notification  to 
transporters,  each  time  it  is  shipped 
offsite.  Different  compliance  sched- 
ules, therefore,  would  be  established 
for  notice— down  to  25  kilograms  per 
month— and  regulations— down  to  100 
kilograms  per  month. 

When  I  finally  saw  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Florio  today,  I  realize  that  it 
requires  notification  for  generators 
below  25  kilograms  a  month,  as  well.  If 
a  generator's  waste  is  ignitable,  corro- 
sive, reactive,  or  toxic,  that  generator 
win  have  to  notify  the  waste  trans- 
porter that  his  waste  is  hazardous, 
even  if  it  is  below  25  kilograms  a 
month— down  to  zero  kilograms  a 
month. 

One  industry  is  pushing  this  amend- 
ment, the  solid  waste  disposal  indus- 
try. Over  500,000  additional  business- 
es, covering  numerous  industries, 
would  be  affected  such  as  hardware, 
grocery,  and  retail  stores,  colleges  and 
universities,  high  schools,  photofinish- 
ing  operations,  amusement  parks, 
bowling  alleys,  carwashes,  horse 
tracks,  carpet  cleaners,  barbershops, 
painting  contractors,  and  many  others. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  bring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  small  busi- 
nesses into  the  Federal  regulatory 
process  at  the  request  of  one  industry. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  waste 
generated  by  these  over-500.000  addi- 
tional businesses  is  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  haz- 
ardous waste  generated  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
notification  requirement  down  to  25 
kilograms  per  month  will  have  adverse 
environmental  and  health  effects. 
First,  many  solid  waste  transporters 
may  refuse  to  pick  up  materials  that 
are  accompanied  by  a  form  stating 
they  are  hazardous.  Second,  even  if 
picked  up  and  carried  to  a  sanitary 
landfill,  the  landfill  operator  may  very 
likely  refuse  to  accept  the  waste,  espe- 
cially in  these  times  of  high  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  land  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes.  There  will  likely 
then  be  no  other  place  for  the  waste 
to  go.  There  are  very  few  subtitle  C  fa- 
cilities in  the  country.  What  is  the 
small  businessman  to  do  if  the  nearest 
facility  that  will  accept  his  waste  is 
hundreds  of  miles  away? 

We  can  easily  guess  what  will 
happen.  The  material  will  never  get 
manifested,  will  never  get  to  a  trans- 
porter and  will  never  get  to  a  landfill. 
It  will  be  poured  down  a  drain,  or  into 
a  ditch,  or  off  a  bridge.  There  will  be 
massive  resistance  to  these  regula- 
tions, and  neither  Government  nor  in- 
dustry will  be  able  to  educate  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
businesses  on  these  requirements.  The 
threats  to  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment will  grow,  not  diminish. 

A  close  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments used  Ln  support  of  the  Florio 
amendment   shows   further   that   the 


amendment  is  ill-advised.  The  first  ex- 
ample that  Mr.  Florio  uses  to  support 
his  amendment  is  an  incident  in  Ken- 
tucky where  three  refuse  workers  were 
hospitalized  after  picking  up  a  5-gallon 
container  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
incident  is  unfortunate,  but  in  no  way 
could  it  be  prevented  by  Mr.  Florio's 
amendment. 

Twenty-five  kilograms  is  approxi- 
mately 55  pounds.  Five-gallons  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  approximately  40 
pounds,  which  is  less  than  25  kilo- 
grams. So  the  Florio  amendment 
would  not  address  the  problem  here, 
the  hydrochloric  acid  involved  would 
not  be  covered. 

Turning  to  the  list  of  examples  of 
problems  with  small  quantities  of 
waste  that  was  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Solid  Waste  Management  Asso- 
ciation (NSWMA),  the  same  observa- 
tion can  be  made.  This  list  compiles  a 
vague  picture  of  purely  anecdotal  evi- 
dence of  unfortunate  instances  due  to 
hazardous  wastes,  but  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  these  instances  would  not  be 
helped  by  the  Florio  amendment. 
Where  the  quantities  are  even  known 
in  these  examples,  most  are  either 
under  25  kilograms  or  over  100  kilo- 
grams, therefore,  they  are  either  not 
regulated  by  Florio  or  will  already  be 
regulated  under  Shelby-Lent. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  no  consistent  pattern  to  these 
instances.  In  3  years  time,  only  44  in- 
stances were  reported  out  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  disposed  hazardous 
waste.  The  nature  of  the  solid  waste 
disposal  industry  is  to  haul  away  items 
that  people  do  not  want.  Haulers  have 
a  contractual  relationship  with  cus- 
tomers and  can  negotiate  safeguards. 
Many  everyday  trash  items  are  poten- 
tially dangerous;  there  must  be  a  limit 
on  how  far  the  Federal  Government 
should  go  to  regulate  these  practices. 

D  1520 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  calculation  of 
500,000  or  600,000  additional  business- 
es being  covered  under  the  reduction 
from  100  kilograms  to  25  kilograms  is 
changed  by  this  Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  So  the  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making  is  that  it  would  be  more 
than  500,000  businesses. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  do  not  know,  having 
read  the  language,  that  notice  must  be 
given  perhaps  to  amounts  well  below 
25  kilograms,  perhaps  even  down  to 
zero.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  intent  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  the  language  says. 

The  language  says,  "In  the  case  of 
the  most  ignitable.  corrosive,  reactive 


or  toxic  types  of  hazardous  waste,  the 
notification  would  have  to  occur,"  and 
I  paraphrase,  at  less  than  25  kilo- 
grams. Now,  at  which  point  does  this 
amendment  cut  off?  I  submit,  there  is 
no  cutoff;  500,000  businesses  may  seem 
like  a  small  number  in  comparison  to 
the  reality  of  how  many  are  covered. 

Mr.  LENT.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
regulate  over  one-half  million  addi- 
tional small  businesses  by  adopting 
the  Florio  amendment,  based  on  limit- 
ed anecdotal  evidence  submitted  by 
one  industry.  I  am  also  bothered  that 
this  evidence  was  not  presented  for 
the  record  to  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion of  this  evidence,  one  can  see  why 
it  was  not  submitted.  Of  the  35  inci- 
dents cited  in  1983,  the  quantities  of 
waste  involved  breaks  down  as  follows. 
In  only  two  incidents,  was  the  quanti- 
ty involved  between  25-100  kilograms, 
the  quantity  covered  by  the  Florio 
amendment.  The  rest  were  either 
below  25.  over  100— covered  by  Shelby- 
Lent— unknown  or  too  vague  to  say. 
This  is  hardly  a  record  on  which  to 
build  an  amendment. 

Furthermore,  in  testimony  before 
the  Small  Business  Committee, 
NSWMA  did  not  even  know  if  work- 
men's compensation  claims  for  its 
members  had  dropped  in  States  with  a 
lower  notification  requirement. 

You  can  see  why  the  Florio  amend- 
ment is  not  appropriate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  consistent,  en- 
forceable system  of  regulation  for 
small  quantity  generators  which  pro- 
vides maximum  environmental  protec- 
tion. I  urge  you  to  support  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment  as  drafted,  and  reject 
the  Florio  amendment  to  bring  over 
half  a  million  additional  businesses 
under  Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try  to  address 
a  couple  of  issues  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  recent  debate. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  under- 
score that  the  authority  to  go  to  zero 
already  exists  in  current  law.  This  is 
not  a  new  provision;  it  is  a  restatement 
of  existing  law. 

Second,  we  have  not  heard  the  tales 
of  woe  that  have  been  predicted  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  on  the  Florio 
amendment  yet  this  afternoon  about 
problems  occurring  in  Missouri.  Cali- 
fornia. Louisiana,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  or  Rhode  Island  where 
this  notice  provision  already  exists. 
There  has  been  no  demonstrable  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  small  businesses, 
the  woes  of  which  have  been  predicted 
for  them  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  have  suffered  in  these 
other  States  which  already  have  simi- 
lar or  more  stringent  provisions. 

The  issue  is  one  perhaps  of  a  paper 
trail.   It   is   best   probably   to   reflect 
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upon  how  we  got  where  we  are  with 
this  bill  today. 

We  do  not  know  where  this  stuff 
comes  from,  we  do  not  know  where  it 
is  going,  and  we  do  not  even  know  how 
many  dumps  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  partly  because  we 
have  failed  to  have  provisions  such  as 
this  which  can  at  least  create  the  kind 
of  evidence  that  can  give  us  a  sound 
basis  for  sound  decisionmaking  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  problems  in  hazardous 
waste  management  has  been  the  un- 
known, and  with  the  Florio  notifica- 
tion amendment  we  will  eliminate  that 
problem. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Shelby-Lent  substitute 
suggested,  and  I  support  every  other 
provision  of  it.  and  particularly  would 
be  supportive  of  it  if  the  Florio  amend- 
ment and  my,Amendment  is  included. 

Landfills  rfay  refuse  to  accept  this 
waste  if  they  know  what  is  in  their 
trucks.  I  think  nothing  speaks  more 
eloquently  in  favor  of  a  notice  require- 
ment than  that  simple  statement.  The 
reason  they  might  not  accept  it  is  be- 
cause they  would  realize  that  they  are 
accepting  dangerous,  hazardous  sub- 
stances for  which  they,  under  other 
provisions  of  the  law.  might  very  well 
be  liable.  In  this  instance,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Florio  amendment  wish 
to  tell  you  that  silence  is  golden.  Well, 
it  may  be  golden  for  those  who  wish  to 
profit  from  other  people's  misery  and 
to  continue  to  provide  for  the  unmiti- 
gated dumping,  in  no  matter  what 
quantities  we  are  talking  about,  of  sub- 
stances that  are  dangerous,  and  which 
have  caused  injury  and  harm  to  untold 
people  across  this  Nation. 

This  is  not  a  small-business-against- 
the-E3»A  bill.  If  anything,  perhaps  the 
Florio  amendment  could  also  be  prop- 
erly named  the  Garbage  Collection 
Protection  Amendment  of  1983.  There 
are  literally  dozens  of  people  who  col- 
lect solid  waste  in  this  Nation.  There 
are  literally  dozens  of  municipalities 
that  dispose  of  this  waste  that  are 
fearful  of  the  accumulation  of  these 
substances,  the  synergistic  effects  of 
which  can  threaten  ground  water  and 
pose  untold  hazards  for  us  in  the 
future. 

The  question  is  not  only  one  of 
amount,  but  type,  and  the  ability  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  of  residen- 
tial communities  that  are  near  these 
dumpsites.  to  make  an  informed,  intel- 
ligent decision  about  what  goes  into 
the  ground  in  their  neighborhoods  and 
communities.  Without  the  Florio 
amendment,  we  cannot  do  that. 

I  urge  adoption.  Let  us  discover  any 
more  of  these  things  by  accident. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  learned  evaluation. 

Let  me  point  out  one  additional 
thing.  As  I  indicated  before,  there  are 
20  States  that  already  have  small-gen- 
erator modifications  beiow  the  Federal 
law.  A  number  of  States  already  have 
the  notification  provisions  that  we  are 
advocating  having  on  a  uniform  na- 
tional basis— Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, Louisiana.  Missouri,  New  Hamp- 
shire, California,  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  individuals  in  any  of 
those  States  can  oppose  this  effort  to 
apply  that  uniformly,  because,  as  we 
know,  one  of  the  things  we  are  trying 
to  protect  is  ground  water,  and  to  the 
degree  that  aquifers  do  not  know 
State  boundaries,  we  can  have  my 
State  or  your  State  doing  the  right 
thing,  and  not  having  the  adjacent 
States,  with  notification  requirements, 
allowing  for  inappropriate  disposal, 
having  those  chemicals  work  their  way 
into  the  ground  water  that  is  polluting 
the  State  that  does  require  notifica- 
tion. This  is  a  national  problem  that 
requires  a  national  uniform  response, 
and  a  minimum  response  is  to  know 
where  toxic  materials  are  going. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  indicate  that  the  Florio 
amendment  simply  restates  existing 
law,  that  the  EPA  Administrator 
would  promulgate  regulations  govern- 
ing the  transport  of  hazardous  waste? 

Mr.  ECKART.  It  has  the  authority 
under  existing  law  to  go  down  to  zero. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
cbctect  that  the  EPA  Administrator 
does  h,ave  that  authority.  My  point  is 
that  hfe  is  not  mandated  under  exist- 
ing law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lent  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckart  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  LENT.  But  the  Florio  amend- 
ment would  direct  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator to  promulgate  regulations  down 
to  zero.  My  point  is  that  the  Florio 
amendment  does  go  further  than  what 
is  presently  in  the  law.  It  directs  the 
EPA  to  promulgate  regulations. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  debate  on 
both  amendments  here  has  been  very 
gcKxl.  There  have  been  good  reasons 
raised  on  both  sides  of  the  argument. 

We  have  heard  the  questions  of  the 
burdens  that  would  be  put  upon  busi- 
nesses, and  I  am  concerned  about  that. 


We  have  also  heard  about  the  difficul- 
ty of  compliance,  and  whether  Indeed 
it  is  possible  to  be  able  to  effectuate 
compliance  with  this  RCRA  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Florio  amendment. 
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I  suggest  this  to  you.  that  while  it 
may  be  difficult  to  effectuate  compli- 
ance, that  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  get 
say  25  percent  compliance  within  1 
year  or  2  years,  look  at  the  progress 
that  we  would  have  made.  I  do  not  sus- 
pect that  we  are  ever  going  to  get  100 
percent  compliance  or  anywhere  near 
it. 

The  question  that  we  have  to  look  at 
is  where  is  the  country  today?  We  do 
know  that  there  are  responsible 
people  out  there,  responsible  small 
businessmen  and  there  are  the  others. 
I  think  they  are  the  ones  that  we  are 
attempting  to  reach  today  with  this 
amendment. 

We  talk  about  the  classifications  of 
hazardous  substances  and,  yes,  indeed, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  listed  the  four  categories.  We 
must  remember  that  the  one  I  guess 
we  are  most  concerned  at>out  is  the 
one  that  deals  with  toxic  chemicals. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  that  we 
have  to  face  up  to  the  problem.  If  it 
causes  an  additional  burden  to  the 
businesses  of  this  community,  the 
small  businesses,  I  think  that  is  a  price 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  in  so- 
ciety for  what  we  hope  to  gain.  We 
only  look  back  to  the  last  year  or  two 
and  study  the  record.  I  must  say  that 
at  hearings  we  held  by  the  small  busi- 
ness committee  in  New  York  about  a 
year  or  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  we 
heard  horror  story  upon  horror  story 
about  what  was  occurring  in  the  small 
business  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  strong  support 
for  the  Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  most  Members  of 
the  freshman  class,  I  have  not  felt  it 
appropriate  to  become  involved  on 
every  issue  that  has  come  before  this 
Chamber.  However,  I  have  substantial 
background  on  the  hazardous  waste 
issue,  and  hope  that  the  insights  I 
have  gained  from  that  experience  may 
be  of  assistance  to  other  Members  in 
considering  the  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  their  own  districts. 

I  served  for  2  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Governor's  Hazardous  Waste 
Policy  Commission  in  Florida,  and 
have  studied  and  helped  deal  with  nu- 
merous hazardous  waste  crises  which 
occurred  during  that  time. 

In  working  at  both  the  State  and 
local  levels,  I  have  discovered  a 
number  of  surprise  endings  in  the 
effort  to  manage  the  hazardous  waste 
problem.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  are 


a  number  of  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
our  experience  to  date  with  RCRA  and 
I  believe  the  Shelby/Lent  amendment 
will  enable  us  to  avoid  repeating  in  the 
1980's  the  mistakes  we  have  already 
made  in  hazardous  waste  management 
in  the  1970's. 

The  hazardous  waste  (HW)  issue  is  a 
clear  example  of  a  Federal  policy  that 
mandated  a  massive  new  set  of  respon- 
sibilities on  State  government,  and 
then  failed  to  follow  through  with 
either  the  technical  or  the  monetary 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  the 
States  to  comply  with  these  mandates. 
The  result  has  been  delay,  confusion, 
and  unnecessary  ill  will. 

States'  hazardous  waste  programs 
are  relatively  new  and  many  are  still 
in  the  process  of  getting  EPA  certifica- 
tion. In  Florida,  our  department  of  en- 
vironmental regulation  is  only  now 
getting  its  program  in  place  under 
RCRA.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  con- 
tending with  an  escalating  series  of 
crises  from  weekly  discoveries  of  un- 
controlled dump  sites,  and  polluted 
water  supplies. 

Today,  with  the  proposal  to  substan- 
tially eliminate  the  "Small  Generator" 
exemption,  we  run  the  risk  of  doing 
the  very  same  thing  to  small  business- 
es in  the  1980's,  as  the  original  RCRA 
legislation  did  to  State  governments 
and  big  business  in  the  1970's. 

One  of  the  first  surprises  is  who  the 
small  generators  are.  In  contrast  to 
large-quantity  generators,  which  are 
almost  entirely  from  the  manufactur- 
ing sector,  over  89  percent  of  the  small 
generators  are  from  the  nonmanufac- 
turing  sector.  They  are  basically  our 
small  business  constituencies,  operat- 
ing in  such  diverse  areas  as  construc- 
tion, printing,  schools,  automobile 
repair  garages,  and  any  number  of 
other  areas  not  normally  associated 
with  hazardous  waste. 

Nationwide,  it  is  estimated  that  busi- 
nesses now  exempt  as  small  generators 
account  for  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
hazardous  waste  being  generated.  But 
that  statistic,  like  many  others,  is  not 
accurate  across  the  board.  In  States 
like  Florida,  which  are  not  heavily  in- 
dustrialized, small  generators  account 
for  a  far  greater  percentage  of  the 
total  hazardous  waste  problem.  The 
best  estimates  in  Florida  are  that  the 
small  generator  is  responsible  for  a 
quarter  to  a  half  of  all  our  hazardous 
waste.  I  believe  those  statistics  are 
typical  of  nonindustrial  States. 

We  knew  at  the  outset  that  small 
businesses  do  not  have  the  financial 
and  technical  resources  to  comply 
with  RCRA.  What  we  discovered,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  are  no  permitted 
sites  in  which  they  can  legally  dispose 
of  thier  hazardous  wastes. 

It  has  thus  far  not  been  politically 
possible  to  establish  new  hazardous 
waste  disposal  sites  in  Florida.  So, 
there  are  only  a  few  sites,  hundreds  of 
miles  apart.  This  means  small  busi- 


nesses could  not  comply  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
haul  their  wastes  hundreds  of  miles. 

Small  businesses  are  unable  to 
achieve  economies  of  scale  by  hauling 
in  truckload  lots,  but  Florida  has  not 
permitted  transfer  stations  to  enable 
these  small  shipments  to  be  pooled 
before  transferring  them  long  dis- 
tances. 

I  have  mentioned  Florida  a  great 
deal,  but  testimony  from  EPA  indi- 
cates Florida  is  typical  of  most  other 
nonindustrial  States.  Shelby-Lent 
deals  with  these  problems  by  allowing 
treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  at  in- 
terim facilities,  and  by  providing  a  re- 
alistic amount  of  time  to  get  permitted 
facilities  in  place. 

Further,  Shelby-Lent  adopts  realis- 
tic timeframes  to  allow  time  to  edu- 
cate local  governments  and  small  busi- 
nesses as  to  their  responsibilities,  and 
it  directs  EPA  to  undertake  education 
programs  for  local  governments  and 
small  businesses. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
we  adopt  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  putting  small 
businesses  in  a  claissic  double  bind. 
They  will  face  enormous  new  responsi- 
bilities with  no  realistic  way  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

The  lesson  of  the  1970's  is  that  an 
unrealistic  law  creates  an  unnecessar- 
ily adversary  atmosphere,  and  strong 
incentives  toward  illegal  dumping.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  learn 
that  same  lesson  again  in  the  1980's. 

The  Shelby-Lent  amendment  is  a 
reasonable  step  toward  regulating  and 
educating  small  generators  without 
placing  excessive  burdens  on  State  and 
local  governments.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  point  be  answered  about 
how  can  it  hurt  things  if  we  promul- 
gate new  regulations,  if  we  pass  a  law. 
It  is  argued  that  most  people  are  law 
abiding  and  some  people  will  comply 
with  it.  Even  if  25  percent  comply  with 
it,  are  we  better  off  than  we  are  now? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  real  ques- 
tion we  are  talking  about  here.  That 
is,  at  what  point  do  we  optimize  the 
degree  of  environmental  protection 
that  we  are  getting? 

Now,  clearly,  if  your  objective  is  to 
have  good  environmental  laws  on  the 
books,  rather  than  a  good  environ- 
ment, then  you  want  to  support  the 
Florio  amendment  because  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  open  the  lawbooks, 
should  this  become  law,  and  there  it 
will  be.  On  the  books  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  regulate  down  to  zero  the 
actions  of  small  business  in  disposing 
of  hazardous  wastes  in  some  circum- 
stances, down  to  25  kilograms  in 
others. 


But  the  real  questions  are  whether 
this  proposal  is  feasible,  whether  the 
law  is  enforceable,  and  whether  or  not 
its  passage  will  help  the  environment. 

Now.  what  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment does  is  make  a  substantial 
change  in  current  law.  We  are  going 
down  from  1.000  kilograms  to  100  in 
our  level  of  regulation.  We  are  asking 
small  business  to  adjust  to  this.  Now. 
forget  the  cost  to  small  business  for  a 
moment.  That  argomient  has  been 
made  over  and  over.  It  is  an  argument 
that  ought  to  carry  a  lot  of  weight 
here,  but  it  does  not. 

The  point  is  this:  For  people  to  be 
law  abiding.  No.  1,  the  law  must  be 
feasible  to  comply  with,  smd  No.  2. 
people  have  got  to  believe  that  it  is 
reasonable.  If  we  reach  the  point 
where  the  people  who  are  required  to 
comply  with  the  law  do  not  believe  it 
is  reasonable,  if  they  cannot  find  dis- 
posal sites  at  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay,  what  is  going  to  happen?  Yes; 
maybe  we  will  get  25  percent  who  find 
it  feasible  to  comply.  But  what  if  we 
induce  a  situation  where  a  substantial 
number  of  people  simply  take  the  haz- 
ardous wastes  and  flush  them  down 
the  toilet?  Are  we  not  worse  off  then 
than  we  are  now,  at  least  the  waste  is 
now  going  to  landfills. 

We  are  finally  getting  people  to  view 
the  new  requirements  we  are  imposing 
as  being  reasonable.  We  are  trying  to 
educate  them  in  terms  of  being  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  waste  gen- 
eration, but  if  we  move  so  far  that 
they  view  the  requirements  as  being 
ridiculous,  then  we  are  going  to  induce 
them  to  be  more  irresponsible  than 
they  currently  are  being  under  exist- 
ing law.  Whether  we  are,  in  fact, 
better  off  with  tighter  standards  de- 
pends on  the  behavior  those  standards 
trigger. 

I  submit  that  with  the  Florio  amend- 
ment we  are  likely  to  trigger  very  irre- 
sponsible behavior.  We  are  likely  to 
discover  this  waste,  not  in  the  local 
dump  where  we  have  chemical  reac- 
tions and  the  waste  dissipates  before  it 
leaks  through,  but  scattered  through 
our  communities.  We  may  create  a  sit- 
uation where  the  local  laundry,  the 
local  college,  or  local  car  wash  simply 
has  the  guy  who  normally  does  the  job 
say,  "Oh,  the  hell  with  it.  I'll  flush  it 
down  the  toilet." 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  here. 

Second,  we  are  not  going  to  commit 
the  whole  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  EPA.  I  am 
sure  there  are  those  who  would  like  to 
do  that  and  there  are  many  here  who 
know  no  bottom  line  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  that 
is  not  going  to  happen.  We  have  a  lot 
of  other  political  groups  who  are  not 
going  to  allow  that  to  happen  because 
they  want  the  money. 
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So  what  do  we  do  by  imposing  these 
constraints?  We  take  the  limited  re- 
sources EPA  has  and  rather  than 
using  those  resources  to  try  to  deal 
with  big  problems,  we  force  them  to 
run  around  trying  to  look  inside  every 
can  at  every  filing  station  in  America. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  reasonable 
policy.  I  think,  quite  frankly,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Shelby)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent)  have  taken  this  move 
about  as  far  as  it  is  prudent  to  take  it 
at  this  point  and  that  their  proposal 
makes  a  great  deal  more  sense.  Can  we 
not  move  from  a  thousand  kilograms 
to  a  hundred,  monitor  the  result, 
begin  the  education  process,  allow 
EPA— which  everyone  agrees  has  got 
the  power  to  do  these  things  now— to 
accumulate  data  and  decide  where  we 
go  from  there? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  at  two  points,  quite  aside  from 
the  cost  to  small  business: 

First,  are  we  going  to  induce  people 
to  disregard  law  because  they  think  it 
is  unreasonable? 

Second,  do  we  really  have  or  are  we 
going  to  commit  to  EPA  the  resources 
that  would  really  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  enforce  this  proposed  law? 

Surely  it  is  a  well-known  principle  to 
those  who  serve  in  the  Congress  that 
in  order  for  a  law  to  produce  desirable 
results,  it  must  be  perceived  as  reason- 
able. I  submit  that  this  proposal  will 
not  be  perceived  as  reasonable  and 
that  we  are  going  to  induce  businesses 
in  the  best  of  conscience  to  act  irre- 
sponsibly because  they  are  going  to 
think  that  we  have  been  unreasonable, 
arbitrary,  capricious,  and  plain  stupid. 
I  am  concerned,  quite  frankly,  that 
they  are  going  to  be  right,  but  I  am 
also  concerned  they  are  going  to  react 
in  a  way  that  might  be  harmful  to  us 
aU. 

D  1540 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  this  is  the  key  vote  on  this  bill  this 
year.  This  is  the  key  hazardous  waste 
vote  in  this  Congress. 

The  issue  is  pretty  simple.  Are  we 
going  to  allow  someone  who  is  dump- 
ing 1  ton  of  dioxin  per  year  to  be  able 
to  do  it  without  even  telling  anyone 
where  it  has  been  dumped? 

If  you  are  for  that,  then  vote  against 
the  amendment.  If  you  are  against 
that,  and  you  want  to  at  least  know 
where  it  has  been  dumped,  then  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

My  colleague  who  has  just  spoken, 
my  respected  and  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gramm)  has  said  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  passed  we  might  see  a  wave  of 
violations  on  the  part  of  small  busi- 


ness throughout  this  country.  I  just 
think  that  is  wrong. 

We  have  laws  in  20  States  already 
relating  to  small  generators.  We  have 
five  State  laws  which  are  much  tough- 
er than  this  proposed  amendment,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  small  busi- 
ness is  violating  them.  They  are  not  ir- 
responsible. They  are  going  to  abide 
by  this  law. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
all  through  this  country  that  the  time 
for  talk  and  rhetoric  about  hazardous 
waste  has  long  passed.  People  want  us 
to  get  serious  about  this  problem. 
They  want  to  see  it  solved  and  they 
know  there  are  some  trade  offs  in- 
volved. 

They  know  it  is  going  to  be  tough  to 
solve  this  problem. 

But  this  is  the  key  vote.  Are  we  in- 
terested in  solving  the  problem  or  are 
we  interested  in  just  talking  about  it 
and  agreeing  when  our  constituents 
say  yes,  this  is  a  terrible  problem? 

If  you  want  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem, vote  for  the  Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  two  points. 

First  of  all,  we  have  been  debating 
for  an  hour  here  before  the  gentleman 
came  on  the  floor  about  this  use  of  1 
ton  of  dioxin.  The  point  we  have  tried 
to  make  over  and  over  again  is  that 
those  kinds  of  quantities  of  dioxin  in 
100  percent  form  do  not  exist  any- 
where except  in  laboratories,  so  those 
kinds  of  examples  are  misleading  at 
best. 

Mr.  GORE.  Reclaiming  my  time  for 
a  moment,  first  of  all.  the  dioxin  that 
was  dumped  at  Times  Beach  aunount- 
ed  to  less  than  50  pounds.  Second  of 
all,  you  could  use  several  different  ex- 
amples. Someone  could  be  dumping  1 
ton  of  cyanide  per  year  and  you  would 
not  even  have  that  person  be  required 
to  tell  where  he  is  dumping  the  cya- 
nide. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  In  fact,  in  the  Times 
Beach  case  the  42  pounds  of  dioxin 
was  contained  in  100,000  kilograms  of 
a  byproduct  of  2-4-5  TCP  and  never 
existed  in  a  pure  form  to  be  mixed. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  make 
was  that  in  fact  we  have  had  surveys 
in  the  States  that  have  passed  these 
tight  laws  and  these  surveys  tend  to 
show  that  small  business  is  not  even 
aware  that  the  standards  exist. 

So  I  do  not  buy  the  idea  that  we 
have  clear  evidence  yet  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  these  States.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  if  we  are  going  to  jump  from 
1,000  kilograms  to  zero  aJl  at  once 
when  we  have  a  reasonable,  moderate, 
rational  proposal  before  us  to  go  from 
1,000  to  100. 


Mr.  GORE.  Reclaiming  my  time,  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  issue  on  several 
occasions  and  before  the  debate 
became  framed  around  this  narrow 
dispute  over  the  Florio  amendment 
the  gentleman  has  opposed  every 
single  suggestion  from  the  majority 
side  to  try  to  get  at  this  problem. 

Before  it  got  down  to  this  near  com- 
promise on  the  Florio  amendment  the 
gentleman  as  opposed  to  doing  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  here  today  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby), 
from  the  Democratic  side,  to  drop  the 
requirements  form  1,000  to  100. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  just  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  since  last  year  has  developed  a 
great  sense  of  sophistication.  I  recall 
last  year  the  gentleman  was  opposing 
any  modification  to  the  small  genera- 
tor exemption  and  asking  that  we 
study  it.  So  I  am  very  pleased  to  wel- 
come him  to  the  idea  that  the  small 
generator  exemption  is  against  the 
public  interest. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  moved 
forward  dramatically. 

Mr.  GORE.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
would  just  add  that  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  would  come  one  more  rea- 
sonable step  further  and  support  the 
Florio  amendment  which  will  give  the 
American  people  the  right  to  know 
where  hazardous  waste  is  being 
dumped. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  view  the  Florio  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment  which  I  also  support. 

Absent  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment 
and  the  Florio  amendment  added  to  it, 
the  condition  of  the  bill  would  provide 
for  an  extensive  application  of  regula- 
tions upon  small  generators. 

Not  only  would  small  generators 
have  to  meet  a  notice  requirement; 
that  is,  to  fill  out  a  form  as  to  what 
the  chemicals  would  be,  what  would  be 
transported  and  disposed  of  from  their 
generation  facility,  be  it  a  retail  outlet 
or  what  have  you,  but  also  that  gener- 
ator would  be  subject  to  another 
number  of  other  EPA  requirements 
provided  under  RCRA. 

In  fact,  absent  Shelby-Lent,  absent 
the  EPA  doing  its  jobs,  as  sometimes  it 
has  failed  to  do,  and  to  meet  the  dead- 
lines of  this  Congress,  absent  meeting 
their  requirements  to  promulgate  reg- 


ulations within  I  believe  18  months, 
the  full  weight  of  RCRA  requirements 
would  fall  upon  the  small  generator, 
the  full  regulatory  burden  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  fall  upon  the 
small  generators. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Shelby)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  have  cured  that. 
The  hammer  of  the  full  weight  of  the 
RCRA  requirements  falling  on  small 
generators  has  been  removed  by 
Shelby-Lent,  and  I  hope  we  support  it 
for  that  reason. 

Additionally,  Shelby-Lent  makes 
sure  that  in  regard  to  those  regula- 
tions that  would  fall  on  small  genera- 
tors, including  the  separation  of  mate- 
rials and  intricate  regulations  of  that 
nature,  are  not  imposed  upon  the 
small  generator  from  100  kilograms 
down  to  25.  The  limit  is  100.  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  Shelby-Lent  effort  in  that 
regard. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  (Mr.  Florid)  is  suggesting  is 
that  in  this  minimum  area  of  notice,  in 
this  minimum  area  of  providing  that  a 
generator  simply  notice  the  disposi- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  above  25 
kilograms  a  month,  in  this  minimum 
area  that  would  be  the  only  case  be- 
tween 100  kilograms  and  25  kilograms 
of  generation  that  the  EPA  regula- 
tions would  apply. 

The  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  (Mr.  Florio)  does  one  addi- 
tional thing.  He  does  mandate  the 
EPA  promulgate  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  most  toxic  of  all  chemicals  that 
have  been  identified  under  RCRA.  He 
does  require  that  that  be  done. 

The  opponents  of  the  Florio  amend- 
ment will  tell  you  that  that  means 
that  EPA  must  therefore  regulate 
down  to  zero  in  these  categories.  That 
is  not  so. 

It  means  that  EPA  must  in  fact  pro- 
mulgate regulations  and  the  current 
law  allows  EPA  to  go  to  zero. 

But  the  Florio  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  does  not  mandate  that 
EPA  regulate  down  to  zero.  It  can  reg- 
ulate anywhere  in  between,  but  it 
must  promulgate  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  most  toxic  of  chemicals  identi- 
fied, and  must  do  so,  and  has  the  au- 
thority to  go  to  zero  if  it  so  chooses. 
That  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
Florio  amendment  and  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Let  me  say  something  in  regard  to 
why  I  think  this  simple  requirement 
of  notice  on  the  generation  of  materi- 
als, 25  kilograms  or  more,  is  impor- 
tant. 

Louisiana  has  an  act  similar  to 
RCRA.  We  are  a  qualified  State  under 
the  Federal  program,  which  means 
that  we  have  a  program  which  is  as 
stringent  or  more  stringent  than  the 
Federal  program. 

Our  laws  require  notice  at  that  level, 
and  our  laws  require  even  additional 


regulations  below  the  level  of  100  kilo- 
grams. 

How  well  that  law  is  being  enforced 
is  something  we  have  been  debating  in 
Louisiana  at  this  time.  But  no  one  has 
appealed  to  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
to  change  that  law.  No  one  has  asked 
us  to  raise  those  limits  because  it  is 
driving  them  out  of  business.  No  one 
has  asked  us,  in  effect,  to  repeal  that 
law  that  would  protect  the  public  by 
simply  giving  notice  of  what  chemicals 
are  being  produced  and  where  they 
are  being  sent. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  made  an  awfully  valid  point  and 
that  is  when  an  underground  aquifer 
is  polluted  it  is  polluted  forever.  We 
have  lost  it  forever. 

We  in  Louisiana  have  several  impor- 
tant underground  aquifers.  Some  of 
them  flow  from  Arkansas  into  our 
State.  Some  flow  from  Mississippi. 
One  of  the  largest  ones  flows  from 
Mississippi. 

It  is  important,  in  my  view,  and  in 
the  view  of  many  of  us  here  that  we 
have  a  national  standard  in  regard  to 
knowing  where  hazardous  wastes  are 
going.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
hazardous  waste  is  accumulating  in 
large  groups  or  small  groups.  If  it  is 
accumulating  somewhere  and  has  the 
potential  prominently  of  permanently 
polluting  or  contaminating  invaluable 
water  supplies  in  our  Nation  then  it 
deserves  national  attention;  it  deserves 
a  program  that  insures  in  every  State 
surrounding  a  State  with  a  program, 
that  there  will  be  similar  requirements 
and  similar  protections  for  the  public. 

That  is  why  the  Florio  amendment 
is  important. 

D  1550 

Let  me  say  again,  the  Florio  amend- 
ment added  to  the  Shelby  amendment 
will  not  impose  a  whole  generation  of 
regulations  upon  the  small  generators. 
It  will  not  do  so.  If  it  did  so,  I  could 
not  support  it,  because  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  uiu-easonable  and  certainly 
that  would  probably  require  small  gen- 
erators to  have  less  than  the  proper 
respect  for  the  law.  But  all  we  are 
doing  is  saying  if  Shelby-Lent  passes 
that  massive  regulation  is  not  applica- 
ble to  small  generators;  if  it  passes 
with  the  Florio  amendment,  the  small 
generator  simply  has  to  notice.  Let  me 
show  you  the  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckart  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Tauzin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  This  is  a  form,  a  one- 
page  form.  It  requires  the  name  of  the 
company,  an  identification  of  the 
chemical  that  is  being  disposed  of  and 
generated  from  that  facility.  It  is  not 
as  complicated  as  an  IRS  form,  not 
even  the  simplest  of  IRS  forms,  it  is 
the  simple  paper  that  identifies  haz- 


ardous wsLste  going  out  somewhere  in 
somebody's  community  and  may  in 
fact  1  day  accumulate  to  damage 
someone's  environment  or  their  life, 
because  we  have  lost  life  in  our  State 
at  a  hazardous  waste  site.  There  is 
nothing  more  impressive,  I  think,  to 
the  people  of  our  State  and  this 
Nation  when  a  young  boy  had  to  die 
when  we  did  not  do  our  job  in  past 
years  in  regulating  this  area.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  accumulated  in 
large  groups  or  small  groups,  that 
young  man  died  because  we  did  not  do 
our  job.  I  think  we  have  to  do  our  job 
today.  In  doing  our  job  by  requiring  a 
small  notification  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  cover- 
age that  is  extended  when  the  thresh- 
old is  lowered  from  1,000  to  100? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ritter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Taozin  was 
allowed   to   proceed   for   2   additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
aware  of  the  extent  of  coverage  of 
businesses  and  organizations,  institu- 
tions that  are  covered  by  the  decrease 
in  the  threshold  from  1.000  to  100 
kilograms? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  If  the  question  is.  if  I 
am  aware  of  the  number  of  businesses 
that  would  be  affected,  yes,  indeed,  I 
aan.  We  have  those  businesses  in  our 
State.  We  have  had  no  threshold  limit 
in  our  State. 

Mr.  RITTER.  OK.  There  is  130.000 
to  140.000  new  institutions  that  are 
covered. 

Now.  that  in  an  EPA  that  is  trying 
to  get  its  act  together,  to  move  for- 
ward, to  do  the  job.  that  is  a  powerful 
and  substantial  addition  to  their  work- 
load. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware,  with  the  ad- 
ditional number  of  covered  institu- 
tions under  the  1.000  to  25  and  really 
to  zero,  is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the 
numbers  that  we  are  talking  about 
there,  that  we  are  talking  5  to  600.000 
additional  covered  institutions  just  to 
go  to  25  kilograms  and.  Lord  knows, 
what  we  are  talking  about  go  from  25 
too. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

Not  only  does  the  Lord  know  what 
we  are  talking  about,  I  think  this 
House    knows   what   we   are    talking 
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about.  We  are  talking  about  the  notice 
requirement,  not  the  full  application 
of  the  EIPA  regulation.  So.  if  you  want 
to  cite  numbers  to  me.  which  generate 
between  1.000  and  25  kilograms  of  haz- 
ardous materials  who  are  not  now  no- 
tifying us  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
doing  it,  my  answer  is  we  ought  to 
know,  this  House  and  this  country  and 
citizens  of  this  country  ought  to  know. 

Having  them  fill  out  a  one-page 
form  saying  who  they  are  and  what 
they  are  sending  into  our  communi- 
ties, it  seems  to  me  not  a  difficult 
burden  for  EPA  to  administer. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.         

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

We  are  talking  here  now,  to  go  down 
to  25  kilograms,  talking  about  retail 
stores,  grocery  stores,  hardware  stores, 
photofinishing,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, elementary  and  high  schools, 
amusement  parks,  horse  tracks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ritter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tauzin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   RITTER. 
man. 

Bowling  alleys,  car  washes,  auto 
body  shops,  printers,  copying  services, 
barber  shops,  beauty  salons,  carpet 
cleaners,  drycleaners,  construction  and 
paint  contractors,  landscaping  and 
horticultural  services.  I  think  what  we 
are  talking  about  every  month,  if  it  is 
just  to  25  kilograms,  is  an  additional 
half-million  forms.  Now  the  forms  go 
from  the  generator  to  the  shipper, 
they  go  from  the  shipper  to  the  dis- 
posal. We  are  talking,  just  to  go  to  25 
kilograms  of  a  humongous  new  impact 
of  forms.  This  is  just  a  half-million. 
But  if  you  go  from  25  to  zero,  what 
happens  in  the  household,  what  hap- 
pens with  your  kid's  chemistry  lab? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Reclaiming  my  time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  1  million  forms  a  month. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  If  you  are  asking  me 
to  consider  the  fact  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  500.000  new  forms  that  will 
travel  between  the  generators  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  the  transporter  and  the 
disposer  of  hazardous  waste,  I  would 
ask  you  in  turn  to  consider  the  500,000 
times  25  kilograms  of  hazardous  mate- 
rial that  is  now  at  least  25.  maybe  up 
to  1.000,  times  500,000  generators  that 
is  now  flowing  through  out  society 
from  generators  through  transporters 
to  heaven  knows  where.  We  simply  do 
not  know  about  them.  Multiply 
500,000  times  100,  150.  perhaps  999 
kilograms  of  hazardous  materials  that 
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is  now  floating  through  our  society 
that  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  being 
generated  or  where  it  is  being  generat- 
ed, more  importantly  where  it  is  being 
disposed  of  and  may  ultimately  do 
damage  to  our  citizens. 

Then  I  am  more  concerned,  I  assure 
you.  than  I  am  worried  about  500.000 
pieces  of  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Plorio  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Tauzin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  think  we  have  to 
come  back  to  reality.  If  the  cutoff 
point  for  the  notification  is  100  kilo- 
grams. I  defy  anyone  in  this  room  to 
describe  the  barber  shop  as  a  business 
that  is  generating  a  ton  a  year  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  or  the  small  mom  and 
pop  drycleaner  that  is  generating  a 
ton  a  year  of  hazardous  waste.  That  is 
just  a  fantasy,  that  is  just  not  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HILER.  In  terms  of  the  mom 
and  pop  drycleaner  today,  the  average 
dry  cleaner  generates  125  kilograms 
per  month.  So  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion that  they  would  fall  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Plorio  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
about  getting  into  this  debate  because 
I  do  not  have  the  expertise  of  the  pre- 
vious speakers  who  are  mainly  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  But  I  have  lis- 
tened intently  to  the  facts  recited 
here,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  talking 
about  possibly  another  500,000  to 
600,000  small  businesses  that  might  be 
involved  in  a  reporting  requirement, 
and  to  the  rather  substantial  amount 
of  wastes  involved  which  I  think  prob- 
ably is  in  the  order  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  year  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals of  one  sort  or  another  that  would 
be  regulated.  I  want  to  make  just  a 
couple  of  points:  Of  this  500,000  to 
600.000  small  businesses  that  would  be 
involved,  this  several  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  toxic  chemicals  that 
would  be  involved.  10  percent  of  those 
are  in  the  State  of  California.  50.000 
to  60.000  of  those  businesses  and  a 
very  large  number  of  tons  of  toxic 
waste  are  being  disposed  of  in  Califor- 
nia, which  I  have  the  privilege  to  rep- 
resent. 

I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  who  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  adverse 
impact  upon  small  business,  that  Cali- 
fornia,   which    has    this    program    in 


effect  now.  is  not  experiencing  that 
kind  of  results. 

Of  all  of  the  problems  that  small 
businessmen  come  to  me  with,  this  is 
the  least.  I  have  had  zero  complaints 
from  small  business  about  the  applica- 
tion of  these  regulations. 

We  are  very  sensitive  to  this  kind  of 
regulatory  problem  in  California,  just 
as  we  are  sensitive  to  the  problems  of 
environmental  contamination. 

I  will  speak  on  that  point  a  little  bit 
later  on  in  the  debate. 

So.  I  would  say  to  my  friends  who 
are  concerned  about  the  possible  polit- 
ical impact  stemming  from  this  over- 
reaching of  regulation  that  if  our  ex- 
perience in  California  is  any  indica- 
tion, you  have  nothing  to  worry  about 
here.  Small  businessmen  have  other 
things  far  more  important  to  worry 
about,  such  as  whether  they  stay  in 
business  or  not,  than  whether  or  not 
they  have  to  report  the  amount  of 
toxic  waste  which  they  are  generating. 
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There  is  one  other  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make.  Some  of  the 
speakers  on  this  subject  have  acted  as 
if  they  were  resisting  an  unnecessary 
regulatory  evil,  that  they  had  to  main- 
tain the  sanctity  of  the  right  of  small 
business  to  dispose  of  a  certain 
amount  of  toxic  waste  on  into  the 
future. 

Believe  me,  that  is  not  the  case.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
dispose  of  toxic  chemicals  into  the  en- 
vironment, no  matter  how  small  the 
quantities,  for  very  much  longer  into 
the  future.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  developing  the  technologies  which 
are  involved  in  neutralizing  or  dispos- 
ing or  handling  these  wastes  in  more 
satisfactory  ways  than  disposing  of 
them  into  the  environment. 

There  are  new  businesses,  new  in- 
dustries, being  created  to  do  this  and 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  pre- 
pare to  face  the  fact  that  we  are  no 
longer  going  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
these  toxics  into  the  environment. 
There  are  just  too  many  facts  indicat- 
ing that  this  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  is  endangering  the  future  of 
America's  health  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  it. 

So  for  these  reasons  I  am  urging 
that  we  support  the  Plorio  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  is  onerous.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  political  penalties.  I 
think  it  is  inevitable  that  we  move 
down  this  course  and  I  would  think 
that  this  rather  modest  step,  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Plorio)  is  proposing,  is  the  next  rea- 
sonable step  to  take. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Plorio  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studied  this 
amendment  and  I  am  as  concerned  as 


others  here  are  about  what  additional 
burdens  there  may  be  imposed  in 
terms  of  filling  out  the  short,  one-page 
form  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana has  called  to  our  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  he  made 
his  conmients,  I  did  a  little  calculation. 
And  found  out  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  not  knowing  where 
12,500,000  kilograms  of  hazardous 
waste  material  would  be  going  in  this 
country. 

And  if  that  is  the  case  I  really 
wonder  what  the  debate  is  about. 
What  is  the  alternative  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Plorio  amendment  offer 
us?  Is  it  to  remain  in  doubt;  is  it  not  to 
know;  is  it  to  let  these  hazardous  ma- 
terials accumulate  until  they  explode 
or  become  ignited  or  poison  our  com- 
munities? I  do  not  think  anybody 
wants  that.  Small  businessmen  are  at 
least  as  concerned  about  their  commu- 
nities as  anyone  else.  I  am  sure  nobody 
wants  that. 

I  could  not  support  this  bill  without 
the  Shelby-Lent  amendment  attached 
thereto  because  it  significantly  strikes 
a  balance  between  relieving  the  bur- 
dens on  small  business  and  providing 
adequate  regulation  of  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste.  But  for  us  to  adopt 
the  policy,  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
policy  of  saying  we  do  not  want  to 
know  where  12.500,000  kilograms  of 
hazardous  waste  go  each  year,  borders 
on  the  absurd. 

And  it  is  for  that  reason  and  for  the 
reason  that  on  balance  the  burden  of 
filling  out  a  form  saying  where  the 
waste  comes  from  and  what  it  is.  is  not 
onerous  when  compared  to  the  deadly 
consequences  on  the  basis  of  burden 
and  risk  assessment,  I  come  out  in 
favor  of  the  Plorio  amendment  and  in 
strong  support  of  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  both  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  236.  noes 
180,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  324] 
AYES-236 


Ackennan 

Bates 

Bosco 

Addabbo 

Bedell 

Boucher 

AlbosU 

Beilenson 

Boxer 

Anderson 

Berman 

Breaux 

Andrews  (TX) 

Blaggi 

Brooks 

Annunzio 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CA> 

Applegate 

Boggs 

Bryant 

Aspln 

Boland 

Burton  (CA) 

AuColn 

Bontor 

Carper 

B&muxl 

Bonker 

Carr 

Barnes 

Borski 

Clarke 

Clay 

Jenkins 

Perkins 

Coelho 

Johnson 

Pickle 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  (NO 

Price 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jones  (OK) 

Pursell 

Collins 

Kaptur 

Rangel 

Conte 

Kastenmeier 

Ratchford 

Conyers 

Kennelly 

Regula 

Courter 

Kildee 

Reid 

Coyne 

Kogovsek 

Richardson 

Crockett 

Kolter 

Rinaldo 

D'Amours 

Kostmayer 

Rodino 

Davis 

LaPalce 

Roe 

de  la  Garza 

Lantos 

Roemer 

£>ellums 

Leach 

Rostenkowski 

DeWine 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roukema 

Dicks 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roybal 

Dixon 

Leland 

Russo 

Donnelly 

Levin 

Sabo 

Downey 

Levlne 

Savage 

Durbln 

Levitas 

Scheuer 

Dwyer 

Livingston 

Schneider 

Eckart 

Long (LA) 

Schroeder 

Edgar 

Long  (MD) 

Schumer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Seiberling 

Evans  (lA) 

Lundine 

Shannon 

Evans  (ID 

Madigan 

Sharp 

Pascell 

Markey 

Shaw 

Fazio 

Martin  (NO 

Sikorski 

Feighan 

Martinez 

Simon 

Ferraro 

Matsui 

Slattery 

Pish 

Mavroules 

Smith  (PL) 

Florlo 

McCloskey 

Smith  (lA) 

FoglietU 

McCurdy 

Smith  (NJ) 

Foley 

McDade 

Snowe 

Ford  (MI) 

McGrath 

Solarz 

Forsythe 

McHugh 

Spratt 

Fowler 

McKeman 

Staggers 

Frank 

McKinney 

Stark 

Frost 

McNulty 

Studds 

Garcia 

Mica 

Swift 

Gejdenson 

MikuUki 

Synar 

Gephardt 

Miller  (CA) 

Tauke 

Gibbons 

Mineta 

Tauzin 

Gilman 

Minish 

Torricelli 

Glickman 

Moakley 

Towns 

Gonzalez 

Molinari 

Traxler 

Goodling 

Mollohan 

Udall 

Gore 

Moody 

Vento 

Gray 

Moore 

Volkmer 

Green 

Morrison  (CT) 

Walgren 

Guarini 

Mrazek 

Watkins 

Hall  (IN) 

Murphy 

Waxraan 

Hall  (OH) 

Murtha 

Weaver 

Hall.  Sam 

Natcher 

Weiss 

Hamilton 

Neal 

Wheat 

Hance 

Nelson 

Williams  (MT) 

Harkin 

Nowak 

Wilson 

Harrison 

Oakar 

Wirth 

Hawkins 

Oberstar 

Wise 

Hertel 

Obey 

Wolpe 

Hillis 

Ortiz 

Wright 

Horton 

Ottinger 

Wyden 

Howard 

Owens 

Wylie 

Hoyer 

PanetU 

Yates 

Huckaby 

Patman 

Young  (PL) 

Hughes 

Patterson 

Young  (MO) 

Jacobs 

Pease 

Zablocki 

Jeffords 

Pepper 
NOES-180 

Akaka 

Coats 

Fields 

Andrews  (NO 

Conable 

Flippo 

Anthony 

Corcoran 

Franklin 

Archer 

Coughlin 

Frenzel 

Badham 

Craig 

Fuqua 

Bartlett 

Crane.  Philip 

Gaydos 

Bateman 

Daniel 

Gekas 

Bennett 

Dannemeyer 

Gingrich 

Bereuter 

Daschle 

Gradison 

Bethiine 

Daub 

Gramm 

Bevill 

Derrick 

Gunderson 

Bilirakis 

Dickinson 

Hall,  Ralph 

Britt 

Dingell 

Hammerschmidt 

Broomfield 

Dorgan 

Hansen  (ID) 

Brown  (CO) 

Dowdy 

Hansen  (UT) 

Broyhill 

Dreier 

Hartnett 

Burton  (IN) 

Duncan 

Hatcher 

Byron 

Dyson 

Hefner 

Campbell 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hller 

Carney 

Edwards  (OK) 

Holt 

Chandler 

Emerson 

Hopkins 

Chappell 

English 

Hubbard 

Chappie 

Erdrelch 

Hunter 

Cheney 

Erlenbom 

Hutto 

Clinger 

Fiedler 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Moorhead 

Slljander 

Jones  (TN) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Sisisky 

Kasich 

Myers 

Skeen 

Kazen 

NichoU 

Skelton 

Kemp 

Nielsen 

Smith  (NE) 

Kindness 

O'Brien 

Smith.  Denny 

Kramer 

Olin 

Smith,  Robert 

tagomarsino 

Oxley 

Snyder 

Latta 

Packard 

Solomon 

Leath 

Parris 

Spence 

Lent 

Pashayan 

Stangeland 

Lewis  (CA) 

Paul 

Stenholm 

Lewis  (FL) 

Penny 

Stratton 

Llplnski 

Petri 

Stump 

Uoyd 

Porter 

Sundguist 

Loeffler 

Pritchard 

Tallon 

Lott 

Quillen 

Taylor 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rahall 

Thomas  (CA) 

Lujan 

Ray 

Thomas  (GA) 

Luken 

Ridge 

Torres 

Lungren 

Ritter 

Valentine 

Mack 

Roberts 

Vander  Jagt 

MacKay 

Robinson 

Vandergrtff 

Marlenee 

Rogers 

Vucanovich 

Marriott 

Rose 

Walker 

Martin  (ID 

Roth 

Whitehurst 

Martin  (NY) 

Rowland 

Whitley 

Mazzoli 

Rudd 

Whittaker 

McCain 

Sawyer 

Whitten 

McCandless 

Schaefer 

WUliams  (OH) 

McDonald 

Schulze 

Winn 

McEwen 

Sensenbrenner 

Wolf 

Michel 

Shelby 

WorUey 

Miller  (OH) 

Shumway 

Yatron 

Montgomery 

Shuster 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Alexander 

Early 

Mitchell 

Bliley 

Ford(TN) 

St  Germain 

Boner 

Gregg 

Stokes 

Cooper 

Heftel 

Weber 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hightower 

Young  (AK) 

Dymally 

McCollum 

D  1620 

Mr.  STRATTON  and  Mr.  HYDE 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  MOORE  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HILER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHELBY.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hiler  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shelby  as 
amended:  Page  4,  after  line  22,  insert: 

"(45)  Nothwithstandlng  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  no  later  than  270  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  any  hazardous 
waste  which  Is  part  of  a  total  quantity  gen- 
erated by  a  generator  generating  greater 
than  250  kilograms  but  less  than  1.000  kilo- 
grams during  one  (»lendar  month  and 
which  is  shipped  off  the  premises  on  which 
such  waste  is  generated  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  copy  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Uniform  Hazardous  Waste 
Manifest  form  signed  by  the  generator; 

(B)  no  later  than  540  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  such  act,  the  same  requirement 
shall  apply  to  generators  generating  greater 
than  100  kilograms  but  less  than  1,000  kilo- 
grams during  one  calendar  month;  and 

(C)  no  later  than  810  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  such  Act,  the  same  requirement 
shall  apply  to  generators  generating  greater 
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than  25  kilognuns.  but  less  than  1.000  kilo- 
grams during  one  calendar  month. 

Mr.  HILER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  enable  the 
small  business  community  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  to  become  aware  of 
the  regulation  and  to  become  aware  of 
what  the  requirements  of  the  regula- 
tion are.  It  does  not  change  the 
amendment  that  was  just  passed  in 
the  sense  that  the  25  kilogram  notice 
requirement  is  maintained. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  phase 
in  the  notice  requirements  over  a 
period  of  810  days,  as  opposed  to  the 
180  days  in  the  Florio  amendment  as 
just  passed. 

What  would  happen  is  that  those 
generators  of  hazardous  waste  that 
exceed  250  kilograms  but  are  less  than 
1,000  kilograms  would  have  270  days 
to  begin  compliance.  Those  generators 
of  between  100  and  250  kilograms 
would  have  540  days,  and  those  gen- 
erators of  greater  than  25  kilograms 
and  less  than  100  kilograms  of  hazard- 
ous waste  would  not  come  into  effect 
for  810  days. 

The  reason  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered is  because  to  a  very  substantial 
extent  it  is  going  to  require  voluntary 
compliance  for  this  measure  to  be  met 
by  small  business. 

I  would  once  again  like  to  read  a 
statement  that  was  given  by  Lee 
Thomas,  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Re- 
sponse, in  a  hearing  on  July  26  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the 
Environment  on  special  issues  affect- 
ing small  business: 

The  most  important  aspect  of  implement- 
ing this  provision"— and  we  are  talking 
about  the  notice  provision— "is  fostering  vol- 
untary compliance  through  a  broad  educa- 
tional campaign,  working  with  the  trade  as- 
sociations to  alert  the  affect  communities  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  We  believe 
that  many  of  the  affected  generators  will 
likely  be  small  businesses  which  in  the  past 
have  had  little  familiarity  with  the  RCRA 
regiilations.  These  businesses  may  not  even 
be  aware  that  they  are  generators  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  much  less  be  able  to  identify 
their  waste  sufficiently  for  purposes  of  com- 
pleting the  notice. 

We  wUl  depend  heavily  on  education  to 
obtain  compliance  with  this  requirement. 
We  envision  taking  enforcement  actions 
when  we  receive  reports  of  noncompliance 
from  waste  handlers.  To  conduct  occasional 
inspections  of  even  a  small  percentage  of 
sm&ll  quantity  generators  will  be  very  re- 
source-intensive for  E^A  and  the  States, 
given  the  enormous  size  of  the  regulated 
community.  Some  States  may.  of  course, 
have  the  capability  to  undertake  a  more  ag- 
gressive enforcement  program. 
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What  my  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  allow  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  for  that  educational  process  to 
take  place.  I  think  it  is  an  amendment 
that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  any 
measure  of  compliance  with  the  25 
and  100  kilogram  notice  requirements. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  going  to  substantially  modify 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  that  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby),  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent), 
and  all  of  the  various  groups  that  have 
signed  on  to  the  Shelby-Lent  agree- 
ment; the  gentleman  Is  stretching  out 
the  delay  for  notification  from  180  to 
270  days,  all  the  way  up  to  1,000  kilo- 
grams. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that 
everyone  who  is  affected  by  this  has 
already  signed  on  and  agreed  that  180 
days  is  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lent),  who  I  trust  feels  his  agreement 
Is  something  that  is  not  required  to  be 
modified  In  the  way  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  modifying  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  since  my 
name  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
coauthors  of  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment and  I  have  not  spoken  to  my  col- 
league from  Alabama:  but  I  can  say 
that  with  the  passage  of  the  Florio 
amendment,  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment Insofar  as  the  notice  provision, 
as  opposed  to  regulation,  is  completely 
modified. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
reasonable  approach.  It  gives  the 
small  businessmen  more  time  to  work 
out  their  problems. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  knows 
that  my  amendment  had  nothing  to 
do  with  250  kilograms  to  1,000  kilo- 
grams, and  yet  that  Is  what  is  being 
modified,  among  other  things,  and 
stretching  out  the  compliance  time 
from  180  days  to  270  days;  so  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  dramati- 
cally modifies  the  essence  of  what  the 
Shelby-Lent  agreement  involves. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILER.  Now,  I  certainly  cannot 
speak  for  probably  any  of  the  groups 
that  worked  to  put  this  Shelby-Lent 
amendment  together;  but  when  one  of 
the  groups  appeared  before  our  Small 
Business  Committee— that  is,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce— they  were 
categorically  opposed  to  the  25  kilo- 
gram notice. 

Now.  the  gentleman  has  added  that 
Into  the  Shelby-Lent  with  this  amend- 
ment. It  would  seem  to  me  that  as 


soon  as  that  provision  was  added,  the 
house  of  cards  is  going  to  start  to  fall. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
reclaim  my  time,  the  point  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  toxic  waste  that  is  covered 
by  the  full  small  business  general  ex- 
emption modification  is  in  the  range 
of  250  kilograms  to  1,000  kilograms.  A 
thousand  kilograms,  by  the  way,  is  a 
ton  a  month. 

What  the  gentleman  Is  doing  Is  sub- 
.stantlally  expanding  the  Shelby-Lent 
amendment  by  allowing  an  extension 
of  time  for  that  category  of  the  great- 
est volume  of  waste  covered  by  this 
whole  subject. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  once  again,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  agreement 
that  was  reached  on  Shelby-Lent  fell 
apart  when  It  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  because  of  the 
25  kilogram  notice,  and  somehow  to 
say  that  now  this  amendment  Is 
against  the  spirit  of  Shelby-Lent  is  to 
defy  the  fact  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  against  the  spirit  of 
Shelby-Lent. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Well,  I  would  reclaim 
my  time  and  just  indicate  that  that  is 
not  my  perception.  I  do  not  think  that 
under  any  reasonable  view  that  what 
was  done  in  any  way  violates  what 
Shelby-Lent  accomplishes  from  100  to 
1,000  kilograms. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  does. 
In  fact,  substantially  modify  what 
Shelby-Lient  has  done  between  100  and 
1,000  kilograms;  accordingly,  I  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HILER.  Reasonable  men  can 
disagree. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Yes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  all 
recognize  the  irony  here.  To  criticize 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  Shelby-Lent,  when 
the  Florio  amendment  completely 
changes  the  meaning  and  the  accept- 
ability of  Shelby-Lent,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  who 
are  here  and  those  watching  on  televi- 
sion that  if  they  think  that  their  small 
business  community  is  beyond  Shelby- 
Lent  as  modified  by  Florio,  I  think 
they  have  got  another  guess  ccyning.  I 
urge  them  to  check,  because  what 
Florio  does  to  Shelby-Lent  is  to  com- 
pletely change  its  emphasis  by  adding 
the  new  requirements. 

Let  me  point  this  out  that  while  the 
amendment  does  change  the  amount 
of  time  that  small  business  has  to  deal 
with  certain  quantities  above  the  100- 
kilogram  threshold,  those  businesses 
also  deal  with  substances  below  100 
kilograms  and  25  kilograms  and  below 
as  well. 


I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  small  businesses  are  going 
to  be  bollixed  up  by  his  amendment 
and  perhaps  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  Is  relevant  to 
simply  give  some  time  and  additional 
capacity  to  deal  with  what  Is  a  very, 
very  different  charge  coming  out  of 
Shelby-Lent  as  amended  by  Florio. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  will  not  take  my  entire  5  minutes, 
but  I  do  want  to  clarify  one  major 
point  of  disagreement  In  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  in  light  of  the  Florio  amend- 
ment, which  passed,  but  which  no  one, 
at  least  not  this  Member,  had  strong 
opposition  to  the  Intent  of— what  we 
are  now  saying  In  the  Hiler-Stenholm 
amendment  is  that  we  need  additional 
time  In  order  to  Implement  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
which  I  certainly  will  support.  In  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  education  of  our 
small  businesses  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  much-needed  environmental 
rules  of  this  country  today. 

This  amendment  purely  says  that  we 
have  additional  time  for  those  many 
thousands  of  additional  businesses 
that  must  now  come  into  compliance 
with  the  Florio  amendment  to  the 
Shelby-Lent  amendment. 

All  we  are  saying  Is  recognize  the 
needed  extra  time  to  gain  compliance 
and  then  everyone  will  comply  with 
Shelby-Lent,  as  amended  by  Florio.  It 
is  strictly  saying  give  time  to  the  small 
businesses  to  come  Into  compliance 
after  being  educated  to  the  law. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Very  briefly,  what  is  trying  to  be 
passed  off  here  as  an  amendment  to 
protect  small  businesses  really  Is  a 
giant  trapdoor  through  which  the 
entire  protection  envisioned  by  this 
section  would  disappear.  By  extending 
waivers  and  extending  time  limits  to 
over  2Vi  years  to  a  business  that  can 
generate  over  1  ton  of  hazardous  waste 
a  month,  no  longer  Is  the  debate 
around  a  few  kilograms  of  waste  a 
month,  but  generating  almost  1  ton  of 
waste  a  month  would  allow  thousands 
of  businesses  that  are  generating 
untold  amounts  of  hazardous  waste  to 
slip  through  a  gigantic  loophole  for 
which  this  provision  was  never  intend- 
ed. 

This  is  a  mischievous  amendment.  It 
would  do  untold  harm  to  the  section.  I 
urge  Its  rejection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby),  as 
amended. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.      HILER.      Mr.      Chairman,      I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  218,  noes 
192,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  325] 
AYES— 218 


Albosta 

Hance 

Olin 

Anthony 

Hansen  (ID) 

Oxley 

Archer 

Hansen  (UT) 

Packard 

Badham 

Hartnett 

Parris 

Barnard 

Hatcher 

Pashayan 

Bartlett 

Hefner 

Paul 

Bateman 

Hiler 

Penny 

Bennett 

Hillis 

Petri 

Bereuter 

Holt 

Pickle 

Bethune 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Bevill 

Horton 

Purscll 

Bilirakis 

Hubbard 

Quillen 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

Rahall 

Britt 

Hutto 

Ray 

Broomlield 

Hyde 

Regula 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Ridge 

Broyhill 

Jacobs 

Ritter 

Burton  (IN) 

Jenkins 

Roberts 

Byron 

Johnson 

Robinson 

Campbell 

Jones  (TN) 

Rogers 

Carney 

Kasich 

Roth 

Chandler 

Kazen 

Roukema 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Rowland 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Kolter 

Sawyer 

dinger 

Kramer 

Schaefer 

Coats 

Lagomarsino 

Schulze 

Conable 

Latta 

Sensenbrenner 

Conyers 

Leach 

Shaw 

Cooper 

Leath 

Shelby 

Corcoran 

Lent 

Shumway 

Craig 

Levitas 

Shuster 

Crane.  Philip 

Lewis  (CA) 

Siljander 

D'Amours 

Lewis  (FL) 

SLsisky 

Daniel 

Lipinski 

Skeen 

Dannemeyer 

Uoyd 

Skelton 

Daschle 

LoefOer 

Smith  (NE) 

Daub 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

Davis 

Lowery  (CA) 

Snyder 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

Solomon 

DeWlne 

Luken 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Spratt 

Donnelly 

Mack 

Stangeland 

Dorgan 

Madigan 

Stenholm 

Dowdy 

Marlenee 

Stratton 

Dreier 

Marriott 

Stump 

Duncan 

Martin  (ID 

Sundquist 

Durbin 

Martin  (NO 

Tallon 

Dyson 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauke 

Edwards  (AL) 

Mazzoli 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCain 

Thomas  (CA) 

Einerson 

McCandless 

Thomas  (GA) 

English 

McDade 

Udall 

Erdreich 

McENven 

Valentine 

Erlenbom 

McGrath 

Vander  Jagt 

Fiedler 

McKinney 

Vandergriff 

Fields 

McNulty 

Vucanovich 

Fish 

Michel 

Walker 

Flippo 

Miller  (OH) 

Watkins 

Forsythe 

Mollohan 

Whltehurst 

Franklin 

Montgomery 

Whitley 

Prenzel 

Moody 

Whittaker 

Fuqua 

Moore 

Whitten 

Gaydos 

Moorhead 

Williams  (OH) 

Gekas 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wilson 

Gingrich 

Murphy 

Winn 

Goodling 

Myers 

Wolf 

Gradison 

Neal 

Wortley 

Gramm 

Nelson 

Wylle 

Gunderson 

Nichols 

Young (PL) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nielson 

Young  (MO) 

Hall.  Sam 

Nowak 

Zschau 

Hammerschmidt  O'Brien 

NOES- 192 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (NO 

Aspin 

Addabbo 

Andrews  (TX) 

AuCoin 

Akaka 

Annunzio 

Barnes 

Alexander 

Applegate 

Bates 

BedeU 

Gray 

Patman 

Beilenson 

Green 

Patterson 

Berman 

Guarini 

Pease 

Biaggi 

Hall  (IN) 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Hall  (OH) 

Perkins 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Price 

Bonior 

Harkln 

Prilchard 

Honker 

Harrison 

Rangel 

Borski 

Hawkins 

Ratchford 

Boucher 

Hertel 

Reld 

Boxer 

Howard 

Richardson 

Breaux 

Hoyer 

Rinaldo 

Brooks 

Huckaby 

Rodino 

Brown  (CA) 

Hughes 

Roe 

Bryant 

Jeffords 

Roemer 

Burton  (CA) 

Jones  (OK) 

RostenkowsU 

Carper 

Kaptur 

Roybal 

Can- 

Kastenmeier 

Russo 

Clarke 

Keiuielly 

Sabo 

Clay 

Kildee 

Savage 

Coelho 

Kogovsek 

Scheuer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kostmayer 

Schneider 

Coleman  (TX) 

LaPalce 

Schroeder 

Collins 

Lantos 

Schumer 

Conte 

Lehman  (CA) 

Seiberling 

Coughlin 

Lehman  (FL) 

Shannon 

Courier 

Leland 

Sharp 

Coyne 

Levin 

Sikorskl 

Crockett 

Levlne 

Simon 

Dellums 

Livingston 

Slattery 

Derrick 

Long (LA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Dicks 

Long  (MD) 

Smith  (lA) 

DinseU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dixon 

Mac  Kay 

Snowe 

Downey 

Markey 

Solars 

Dwyer 

Martinez 

Staggers 

Eckart 

Matsui 

Stark 

Edgar 

Mavroules 

Studds 

Evans (LA) 

McCloskey 

Swift 

Evans  (ID 

McCurdy 

Synar 

Fascell 

McHugh 

Tauzin 

Fazio 

McKeman 

Torres 

Feighan 

Mica 

Torricelli 

Ferraro 

Mikulski 

Towns 

Florio 

Miller  (CA) 

Traxler 

Foglietta 

MineU 

Vento 

Foley 

Minish 

Volkmer 

Ford  (MI) 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Ford  (TN) 

Mollnari 

Waxman 

Fowler 

Morrison  (CT) 

Weaver 

Prank 

Mrazek 

Weiss 

Frost 

Murtha 

Wheat 

Garcia 

Natcher 

Williams  (MT) 

Gejdenson 

Oakar 

Wise 

Gephardt 

Oberstar 

Wolpe 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Wright 

Oilman 

Ortiz 

Wyden 

Glickman 

Ottlnger 

Yates 

Gonzalez 

Owens 

Yatron 

Gore 

PanetU 

7Ahlockl 
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Anderson 

Gregg 

Rose 

BlUey 

Heftel 

Smith.  Denny 

Boner 

Hightower 

St  Germain 

B06CO 

Jones  (NO 

Stokes 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lundine 

Weber 

Dymally 

McCoUimi 

Wirth 

Early 

McDonald 

Yoimg  (AK) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mitchell 
D  1650 

Messrs. 

McCURDY, 

VOLKMER 

and  SCHEUER  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  ALBOSTA,  LEVITAS, 
MOODY,  BARNARD,  and  ZSCHAU 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio)  rise? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
information  of  the  body,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  myself  and  Mr.  Lent  to 
complete  section  3,  which  would  entail 
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two  or  three.  I  believe,  noncontrover- 
sial  amendments,  and  at  that  point  to 
rise. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SHELBY,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shelby,  as 
amended:  Page  5.  line  20.  after  the  period  in 
paragraph  9  of  the  Shelby-Lent  amendment 
insert:  "There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
$500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986". 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  LENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we 
had  a  vote  on  the  Shelby-Lent  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
inform  the  gentleman  that  that  vote  is 
still  pending. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  deals  with  the  authori- 
zation of  $500,000  to  support  the  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  like  to  propose  two  amend- 
ments to  Mr.  Shelby  and  Mr.  Lent's 
compromise. 

I  would  like  to  amend  that  section 
requiring  EPA  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  to  educate  waste  gen- 
erators about  their  responsibilities. 
During  a  hearing  held  last  week  in  my 
small  business  subcommittee,  we 
found  that  all  small  businesses  were 
concerned  at>out  the  health  of  our  en- 
vironment and  are  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  proper  disposal. 
Since  most  of  these  small  quantity 
generators  are  mom  and  pop  shops 
such  as  paint  stores,  drycleaning  es- 
tablishments, and  service  stations, 
most  do  not  know  they  produce  haz- 
ardous waste  or  how  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  it.  Most  will  not  know  until 
they  are  either  educated  or  caught  for 
noncompliance  and  fined.  That  is  why 
the  education  of  waste  generators  is  so 
important.  I  commend  Mr.  Shelby  and 
Mr.  Lent  for  including  instructions  to 
the  Administrator  to  educate  these 
small  businesses.  But.  I  feel  that  in 
the  case  of  small  businesses,  just 
having  someone  available  is  not 
enough.  You  have  to  publicize  the  re- 
quirements, you  have  to  reach  out  and 


instruct  them  on  what  is  required  of 
them.  For  this  reason  I  feel  that 
$500,000  should  be  authorized  to  EPA 
for  the  establishment  of  a  small  quan- 
tity generator  education  program. 
With  this  money  they  could  start  a 
small  program  perhaps  with  seminars 
or  newsletters  or  some  effective  means 
to  inform  small  quantity  generators 
about  what  will  be  expected  of  them 
and  how  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Without  this  program  I  am  afraid  that 
EPA  will  be  unable  to  allocate  staff 
and  resources  to  get  the  job  done. 

While  asking  for  compliance  of  laws 
placed  on  small  businesses  I  feel  it  is 
equally  our  responsibility  to  provide 
for  education  of  those  requirements 
since  most  do  not  have  easy  access  to 
the  information  they  need  to  meet  the 
requirements.  The  only  time  they  will 
learn  that  they  are  breaking  the  law  is 
when  they  are  caught  and  punished.  If 
we  are  going  to  hold  them  to  these 
strict  standards  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
provide  them  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  going  to  be  expected  to 
do. 

D  1700 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  very  important.  It  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  previous 
discussions  about  educational  opportu- 
nities for  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
quite  some  time  now,  I  have  been  in- 
volved with  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act.  Throughout 
my  involvement,  I  have  worked  to  seek 
a  reasonable  balance  between  environ- 
mental protection  and  the  special  con- 
cerns of  small  generators  of  certain 
hazardous  wastes. 

In  February  of  last  year,  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  Energy  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee,  which  I 
chaired  at  that  time,  held  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  waste  oil  recovery.  We 
sought  to  learn  why  more  used  oil  is 
not  being  recovered  in  this  country.  A 
great  amount  of  used  oil  is  being 
burned  indiscriminately,  emitting 
harmful  pollutants  into  the  environ- 
ment. This  is  particularly  distressing 
considering  the  incredible  potential 
for  conservation  by  recycling  this 
waste  oil. 

Recognizing  the  significant  health 
and  safety  problems  caused  by  improp- 
er disposal  of  waste  oil,  we  investigat- 
ed just  what  EPA  was  doing  about  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  we  discovered 


that  EPA  had  not  yet  formulated  cer- 
tain waste  oil  regulations  that  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  have  been  issued  by 
October  1981.  As  you  all  know,  EPA 
has  yet  to  issue  these  regulations  and. 
in  fact,  will  not  be  required  to  issue 
them  until  24  more  months  after  this 
legislation  we  are  discussing  is  en- 
acted. That  is  4  years  later  than  the 
regulatioris  were  supposed  to  have 
been  issued.  In  the  meantime.  EPA's 
failure  to  act  promptly  has  left  those 
in  the  waste  oil  reprocessinsr  and  lubri- 
cant manufacturing  industries  in 
limbo.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  in- 
vestments are  being  held  up  while  the 
industry  waits  for  EPA  to  issue  its  reg- 
ulations, these  businesses  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  our  efforts  to  encourage 
the  recycling  of  waste  oil.  It  is  a  shame 
that  they  are  being  penalized  by 
EPA's  tardiness. 

Everybody  wants  these  regulations— 
the  used  oil  recycling  industry,  the 
waste  oil  generators.  State  and  local 
regulators,  the  Congress,  and  even 
other  Federal  agencies— everyone 
wants  EPA  to  issue  regulations  and 
clarify  what  will  be  the  Federal  rules 
for  proper  handling  and  disposal  of 
waste  oil. 

From  our  hearing,  I  became  aware  of 
a  very  important  program  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  which  is 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  recycling  of  waste  oil  in  the  United 
States.  I  feel  it  is  in  our  best  interests 
to  continue  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Working  together  with  Mr.  Wal- 
GRENS  Science  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee, I  sought  the  continuation 
of  the  program  at  NBS  to  set  uniform 
test  standards  for  re-refined  waste  oil. 
Recent  environmental  disasters,  in- 
cluding the  one  involving  dioxin  in 
Missouri,  demonstrated  that  the  worst 
can  happen  if  waste  oil  remains  unreg- 
ulated. 

Last  year,  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  discontinue  the  NBS  research 
even  though  it  was  in  its  final  and 
most  crucial  phase.  Completion  of  this 
research,  which  includes  base  stock 
consistency,  equivalency  and  verifica- 
tion studies,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  oil  recovery  industry  and  to  the  oil 
consuming  public.  Unless  verification 
of  crucial  engine  sequence  tests  is  com- 
pleted, past  research  and  development 
tests  will  not  be  proven  and  past  fund- 
ing of  $6.2  million  will  have  been 
wasted. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee approved  the  NBS  funding  for 
the  program  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984.  which  is  when  the  program 
is  expected  to  be  completed. 

During  the  consideration  of  the 
RCRA  bill  last  year,  I  engaged  in  a  col- 
loquy with  Mr.  Florio  about  the  need 
to  encourage  the  recycling  of  certain 
wastes  with  inherent  value.  At  that 


time,  we  agreed  that  when  used  oil  col- 
lected by  service  stations  is  properly 
recycled  and  adequate  invoice  records 
are  kept,  these  stations  are  not  intend- 
ed to  he  subject  to  additional  report- 
ing requirements  under  RCRA.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  this  year's  bill  also 
recognizes  the  value  of  recyclable 
wastes  and  encourages  their  collection 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  record  last  year  showed  that 
service  stations  do  not  function  as  gen- 
erators in  the  usual  sense  with  regard 
to  used  batteries  and  solvents.  Many 
service  stations  employ  commercial 
cleaning  services  that  in  most  cases 
retain  title  to  the  materials  and  sol- 
vents that  they  use  in  cleaning  the 
service  station.  As  is  the  case  with 
waste  oil.  it  is  the  collectors  of  these 
waste  products  that  will  be  deemed  re- 
sponsible for  complying  with  the  rules 
of  RCRA.  The  service  station  need 
only  keep  a  copy  of  the  contract  it  has 
with  a  licensed  collector  or  reproces- 
sor.  plus  records  of  when  and  how 
much  of  the  waste  actually  changes 
hands.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  is 
also  the  case  in  this  year's  bill. 

I  have  been  working  on  RCRA  this 
year  with  Mr.  Florio's  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  It  is  important  that  we  do 
not  discourage  the  important  role  in 
the  recycling  process  of  service  station 
operators  by  imposing  burdensome 
recordkeeping  requirements  on  them. 
Service  stations,  acting  as  collection 
points  for  used  waste  oil.  batteries, 
and  solvents,  have  shown  their  good 
faith  by  properly  recycling  these 
wastes  and  not  disposing  of  them  in  an 
improper  manner. 

Additional  pressure  should  be  put  on 
EPA  by  the  committee  to  issue  their 
long-awaited  waste  oil  regulations.  It  is 
simply  outrageous  that  we  have  had  to 
wait  this  long. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league, Congresswoman  Mikulski 
from  Maryland,  for  her  efforts  regard- 
ing section  22  of  this  bill.  Her  efforts 
to  encourage  the  recycling  of  used 
motor  oil.  while  at  the  same  time, 
minimizing  the  regulatory  burden  on 
the  small  generator  who  contracts  for 
its  proper  disposal,  are  greatly  appreci- 
ated. This  constructive  approach  won 
the  support  of  many  in  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  quite  pleased 
with  the  final  version  of  H.R.  2867. 
The  bill  strikes  an  appropriate  balance 
between  environmental  protection  and 
the  needs  of  smaller  generators  of  cer- 
tain wastes.  I  would  expect  that  EPA's 
rules  for  small  quantity  generators 
will  include  a  short,  one-page  manifest 
requirement  to  minimize  small  busi- 
nesses' notification  requirements. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
plan  to  enter  into  a  coUoquy  with  Mr. 
Plorio  during  the  debate  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  RCRA.  We  hope  to  clar- 
ify certain  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 


garding solvents,  waste  containers,  and 
onsite  burning  of  waste  oil  by  service 
stations. 

At  present,  some  service  stations  use 
commercial  space  heating  units  to 
bum  waste  oil  on  premises.  Two  years 
after  enactment  of  H.R.  2867,  the  EPA 
is  required  to:  One.  promulgate  stand- 
ards regulating  facilities  which  bum 
hazardous  waste;  and  two.  develop 
standards  for  commercially  marketed 
equipment  like  those  space  heaters.  In 
the  meantime,  existing  equipment  can 
remain  on  the  market.  Once  the  stand- 
ards are  issued,  older  units  may  have 
to  be  upgraded  or  replaced. 

We  will  also  clarify  the  intent  of 
H.R.  2867  to  exclude  the  weight  of 
containers  which  carried  the  waste 
when  calculating  the  weight  of  the 
hazardous  waste  for  regulatory  pur- 
poses. This  is  a  very  important  issue 
with  many  small  quantity  generators, 
and  I  am  particularly  thankful  to  Mr. 
Florio  and  his  subcommittee  staff  for 
their  cooperation  on  this  and  other 
matters. 

In  summary,  there  are  three  points  I 
would  like  to  make.  First,  we  realize 
that  the  materials  we  are  discussing 
here  have  already  been  identified  as 
hazardous.  Second,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  in  the  final  RCRA  bill  that  all 
hazardous  waste  are  to  be  disposed  of 
in  federally  permitted  facilities.  And 
third,  recordkeeping  requirements 
must  be  kept  at  a  minimum  for  small 
generators.  Some  degree  of  regulation 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  small  quanti- 
ty generators.  Without  a  doubt,  in  the 
next  decade,  there  will  be  many  law- 
suits against  hazardous  waste  genera- 
tors. It  is  important  for  small  business 
to  satisfy  some  Federal  requirements 
to  prove  they  have  been  complying 
with  state-of-the-art  methods  to  dis- 
pose of  their  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
H.R.  2867  because  it  provides  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  by  which  this  country  can 
govern  the  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  in  a  safe  and  sensible  maruier 
from  "cradle  to  the  grave".  This  bill 
shows  that  it  is  possible  to  balance  en- 
virorunental  controls  on  the  hazardous 
waste  from  small  generators  with  ac- 
ceptable regulatory  and  financial  cost 
to  small  business. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  to  my 
amendment. 

I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
on  this  side  and  support  the  amend- 
ment. 


parliamentary  inquiry 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  her  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  the  Members  are  on  very  tight 
schedules  trying  to  catch  planes  and 
they  were  wondering  whether  or  not 
the  comments  made  a  moment  ago  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  meant  they  do  not  expect  any 
further  recorded  votes  between  now 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
advise  the  gentlewoman  that  that  is 
not  an  inquiry  the  Chair  can  answer. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Skelton)  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Shelby),  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHELBY.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment,  to  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shelby,  as 
amended:  Add  the  following  new  paragraph 
to  the  Shelby  amendment: 

"(  )  The  Administrator  shall  cause  to  be 
studied  the  existing  manifest  system  for 
hazardous  wastes  as  it  applies  to  small 
quantity  generators  and  recommend  within 
30  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Control  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1983  whether  the  current  system 
shall  be  retained  or  whether  a  new  system 
should  be  introduced.  The  study  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  cost  versus  the  ben- 
efits of  the  systems  studied  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  the  ease  of  retrieving  and  collat- 
ing information  and  identifying  a  given  sub- 
stance. Finally,  any  new  proposal  shall  in- 
clude a  list  of  those  standards  that  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment.". 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Shelby- 
Lent  amendment  that  I  believe  should 
be  acceptable  to  most  everyone.  My 
amendment  calls  for  the  EPA  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  whether 
to  keep  the  current  manifest  system  or 
establish  a  new  manifest  system. 

I  think  this  is  vitally  important  to 
the  integrity  hazardous  waste  control. 
At  the  moment,  we  are  creating  so 
much  paper  and  so  much  confusion 
that  no  one  will  know  what  to  fill  out, 
how  to  fill  it  out,  and  then  who  to  give 
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It  to.  Once  they  are  filed,  my  subcom- 
mittee has  found  in  its  investigations 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  dig 
the  information  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  papers  that  are  stored. 

Keeping  track  of  these  wastes  is  very 
important.  My  subcommittee  has 
heard  from  State  governments,  wit- 
nesses, and  the  CRS  that  there  are 
better  ways  to  keep  track  of  such  in- 
formation. They  are  easier,  less  expen- 
sive, and  provide  the  capability  to  re- 
trieve and  collate  the  required  infor- 
mation quickly.  Most  importantly,  if 
we  are  asking  small  businesses  to 
comply  with  these  new  reporting  re- 
quirements, we  must  come  up  with  a 
system  that  they  can  use  easily  and 
that  we  can  get  information  from 
quickly  when  needed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  exper- 
tise to  pick  the  best  system  for  EPA. 
My  amendment,  which  does  not  au- 
thorize any  funds,  merely  directs  the 
Administrator  to  conduct  a  search,  if 
you  will,  for  a  better  system  that  is 
easier  to  use,  provides  more  benefits 
relative  to  the  cost  and  still  protects 
human  health  and  the  environment. 
There  are  such  systems  out  there. 
This  is  not  beyond  our  capability. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  We  have  read  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  his  amendment  provides  for  a  no- 
cost  EPA  study  of  the  manifest 
system? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  It  calls  for  a  study 
of  the  manifest  system— 1  cannot  say 
it  is  a  no-cost. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skixton)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby)  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEKDIfKNT  OTTEHXD  BY  ICRS.  COLLINS 

Mrs.    COLLINS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Collins: 
Page  9,  line  U.  strike  out  the  closing  quota- 
tion marks  and  period. 

Page  9.  after  line  11  insert: 
(9)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
easing  the  administrative  burden  on  small 
quantity  generators,  increasing  compliance 
with  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements, 
and  simplifying  enforcement  efforts 
through  a  program  of  licensing  hazardous 
waste  transporters  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  small  quantity  generators  relating 
to  the  preparation  of  manifests  and  associ- 
ated recordlieeplng  and  reporting  require- 
ments. The  report  shall  examine  the  appro- 
priate licensing  requirements  under  such  a 
progrsun  Including  the  need  for  financial  as- 
surance by  licensed  transporters  and  shall 
make  recommendations  on  provisions  and 
requirements  for  such  a  program  including 
the  appropriate  division  of  responsibilities 
between  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Adminis- 
tration.". 

Mrs.  COLLINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Florio  and  his  subcommittee  are  to  be 
commended  for  attempting  to  address 
the  improper  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  by  unregulated  companies  and 
individuals. 

The  Government  Activities  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair  and  of  which  Mr.  McGrath  is 
ranking  minority  member,  has  been 
holding  oversight  hearings  on  the  en- 
forcement of  hazardous  materials 
transportation  regulations.  We  are 
aware  of  the  grave  need  that  exists  for 
regulation  of  small  quantity  waste 
generators. 

As  currently  written,  H.R.  2867,  re- 
duces the  threshold  for  manifest  re- 
quirements from  1,000  kilograms-per- 
month  to  100  kilograms-per-month. 
Now,  this  may  sound  like  the  easy 
answer,  but  in  fact,  it  is  not.  This  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  2867  is  flawed  because  it 
is  unenforceable. 

Currently.  50.000  generators  are  reg- 
ulated under  RCRA.  The  proposed 
RCRA  reauthorization  would  bring  an 
additional  200.000  companies  imder 
regulation,  a  400-percent  Increase  in 
the  size  of  the  regulated  community. 
The  proposed  legislation  for  regulat- 
ing small-quantity  generators  gives  no 
indication  as  to  how  the  law  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  new  class  of 
regulated  generators  would  clog  the 
manifest  system  with  an  avalanche  of 
paper.  H.R.  2867,  if  unchanged,  could 
hamper     enforcement     efforts.     The 


manifest  system  is  a  valuable  tool  to 
the  EPA  and  should  be  protected. 

Studies  have  shown  that  in  States 
which  have  laws  with  lower  small- 
quantity  thresholds  on  their  books, 
compliance  is  lax.  Most  small-quantity 
generators  are  not  even  aware  of  the 
law.  Those  few  who  have  no  fear  of  it 
because  enforcement  is  so  weak. 

Compliance  with  this  bill's  provi- 
sions will  be  difficult  primarily  be- 
cause there  is  no  industry  in  existence 
which  is  capable  of  the  wastes  of 
small-quantity  generators  that  exists. 

If  the  smaJl-quantity  generator  pro- 
vision is  passed  without  amendment, 
thousands  of  additional  inspectors  to 
enforce  the  law  will  be  needed.  If 
these  newly  regulated  companies  com- 
plied with  the  law,  the  Government 
would  be  inundated  with  millions  of 
notifications,  manifests,  annual  re- 
ports, exception  ret>orts,  inspection  re- 
ports, et  cetera. 

Do  we  really  intend  to  give  EPA  not 
only  thousands  of  inspectors  but  also 
an  army  of  clerks  and  a  computer 
budget  equal  to  that  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration?  Are  we  really 
going  to  allow  our  many  small  busi- 
ness constituents  to  be  harassed  with 
the  complex  RCRA  regulations  with 
which  even  the  largest  corporations 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  and 
complying? 

I  am  sure  we  intend  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  want  to  avoid  writing  yet  an- 
other meaningless  law— one  that  cre- 
ates 200.000  violators  and  does  nothing 
for  the  environment. 

This  amendment  will  help  to  make 
H.R.  2867  workable. 

The  amendment  mandates  the  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  class  of 
licensed  hazardous  waste  haulers  to 
specialize  in  handling  the  waste  of 
small-quantity  generators.  These  li- 
censes would  be  issued  by  EPA  which 
would  write  regulations  governing 
their  issuance  and  withdrawal.  These 
regulations  would  cover:  First,  the 
character  of  the  hauler;  second,  bond- 
ing to  assure  compliance  with  the  law; 
third,  the  condition  of  the  vehicle;  and 
fourth,  requirements  for  knowledge  of 
hazardous  waste  and  the  law. 

The  program  I  envision  is  that 
small-quantity  generators  would  not 
be  required  to  turn  its  waste  over  to  a 
licensed  hauler.  However,  by  doing  so. 
it  would  be  relieved  of  complying  with 
all  other  provisions  of  RCRA.  Notifi- 
cations, manifests,  annual  reports,  and 
all  other  reports  would  be  handled  by 
the  licensed  hauler  who  would  make 
the  decision  as  to  where  to  bring  the 
waste.  He  would  be  responsible  for 
keeping  all  records  ordinarily  main- 
tained by  the  small-quantity  genera- 
tors. 

This  amendment  is  the  necessary 
first  step  In  creation  of  a  class  of  li- 
censed haulers  who  will  have  a  vested 
interest  in  seeing  that  small-quantity 
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generators  comply  with  the  law.  Haul- 
ers in  turn  will  be  bonded  to  insure 
that  they  comply  with  the  law.  In  this 
way  we  regrulate  a  few  thousand  haul- 
ers instead  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
small  businesses.  Although  the  small 
businessman  will  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  adequate  disposal  of  his  hazardous 
waste,  he  will  be  spared  any  other 
hassle. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
CoUins-McGrath  amendment. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  echo  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairwoman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Activities  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  The  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  to  improve 
public  health  and  safety,  through  this 
legislation  are  commendable.  I  fully 
realize  the  difficulties  in  seeking  the 
broad  consensus  necessary  for  approv- 
al of  this  legislation.  Chairman 
Plorio,  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  have  persisted  in  this  difficult 
task,  to  produce  this  important  bill. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  comment,  on 
the  findings  of  our  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  as  they  relate  to 
the  issue  before  us  today.  In  a  hearing 
held  July  18,  in  New  York,  on  hazard- 
ous materials  transportation,  which 
includes  hazardous  wastes,  the  fire 
marshall  of  Nassau  County,  made  a 
comment  I  found  most  troubling.  He 
stated  that  his  office  had  been  con- 
tacted on  several  occasions,  to  assist  in 
handling  spills,  or  other  emergencies 
involving  hazardous  wastes.  When 
asked  to  recommend  a  qualified  firm 
to  remove  the  material,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  name  one,  and  he  replied, 
"There  are  people'  in  New  Jersey  who 
'take  care'  of  those  problems." 

In  testimony  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Tank  Truck  Carriers,  for  our 
Washington  hearing  on  hazardous  ma- 
terials transportation,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  is  criticized  for  fail- 
ing to  enforce  authority,  over  intra- 
state carriers  of  hazardous  materials, 
particularly  hazardous  wastes,  which 
are  often  handled  by  small  firms,  with 
lax  safety  compliance,  and  sometimes 
total  disregard,  for  Federal  transporta- 
tion and  environmental  laws  and  regu- 
lations. Closer  investigation— would 
probably  show— that  these  firms  do 
cross  State  lines. 

Congress  has  given  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  authority  to  regu- 
late these  intrastate  carriers,  in  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  of  1975,  however,  it  is  not  exer- 
cised. By  designating  the  Department 
of  Transportation  as  the  enforcement 
arm  for  certain  sections  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.    the    Envirorunental    Protection 


Agency  at  least  recognizes  that  a  po- 
tential for  serious  envirorunental  con- 
sequences exists  if  hazardoiis  wastes 
are  improperly  handled,  or  illegally 
disposed,  during  transportation.  A 
sound  knowledge  of  the  transportation 
industry,  and  familiarity  with  shipping 
documents,  are  needed  to  track  the 
movement  of  hazardous  wastes.  Our 
staff  investigators,  have  seen  first- 
hand, the  maimer  in  which  unscrupu- 
lous firms  take  wastes  from  a  genera- 
tor acting  in  good  faith,  illegally  dump 
them,  and  substitute  similar  materials, 
which  are  disposed  under  the  original 
generator's  manifest.  This  type  of 
abuse  must  be  halted,  and  a  coordinat- 
ed effort  by  DOT  and  the  EPA,  must 
be  undertaken  to  address  the  situa- 
tion. 

Until  our  investigation  was  initiated, 
EPA  had  not  even  provided  its  list  of 
waste  carriers  to  DOT,  even  though 
the  latter  agency  was  supposed  to  play 
a  major  role  in  enforcement  effort. 
This  failure  to  provide  the  most  basic 
inforcement  tool,  a  list  of  regulated 
firms,  was  inexcusable. 

Our  amendment  is  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing a  higher  standard  in  the  waste 
disposal  industry  to  protect  the  public. 
The  language  before  us.  is  not  strong 
as  I  would  have  liked;  but  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  EPA  and  DOT  to  re- 
alize and  address  their  responsibilities 
to  protect  the  public,  while  hazardous 
wastes  are  transported. 

While  both  agencies  will  say  that 
the  States  have  enforcement  capabili- 
ties, and  regulations,  to  bolster  Feder- 
al efforts,  a  look  at  the  industry,  and 
compliance  with  State  laws,  indicates 
a  strong  Federal  presence  is  necessary, 
if  we  are  serious  about  solving  the 
problems  caused  by  illegal  transport- 
ers. 

Again,  referring  to  our  subcommit- 
tee hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  brought  out  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  interstate  nature  of  hazard- 
ous waste  transportation.  A  load  of  a 
chemical  known  as  MEK  or  methyl 
ethyl  ketone  began  a  trip  from  New 
Jersey,  to  a  West  Virginia  disposal  site, 
according  to  the  shipping  manifest,  re- 
quired under  Federal  and  State  law. 
That  truck  mysteriously  wound  up  in 
a  Long  Island  parking  lot,  where  it 
overturned  with  the  hatch  covers 
opened,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  chemical  polluted  Long  Island's 
aquifer,  the  sole  source  of  drinking 
water  for  nearly  3  million  people.  For 
those  of  you  unfamiliar  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Northeast  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  approximately  50  miles  east 
from  New  Jersey,  crossing  three 
bridges  to  reach  Long  Island,  and  that 
same  trip  would  have  to  be  repeated, 
to  get  back  on  the  road  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

This  is  only  one  example,  of  inci- 
dents uncovered  during  our  investiga- 
tions, which  covered  Baltimore.  Chica- 


go, and  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  and  it  underscores  the  need  for 
continued  Federal  involvement. 

No  enforcement  mechanism  is  per- 
fect, however,  the  EPA  and  DOT  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do,  to  improve  the  cur- 
rent situation.  I  hope  our  amendment 
will  emphasize— what  I  see  as  a  need 
for  greater  supervision  over  transport- 
ers of  hazardous  wastes. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman's  study  which  is  author- 
ized here  is  very  important.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  discussed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  it  and  I 
urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
and  accept  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  3? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  amendments  to  section  3. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  section  4. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTERIM  CONTROL  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTB 
INJECTION 

Sec  4.  (a)  New  Section  7010.— Subtitle  G 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"INTERIM  control  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
INJECTION 

"Sec.  7010.  (a)  Underground  Source  of 
Drinking  Water.— No  hazardous  waste  may 
be  disposed  of  by  underground  injection— 

"(1)  into  a  formation  which  contains 
(within  one-quarter  mile  of  the  well  used  for 
such  underground  injection)  an  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water;  or 

"(2)  above  such  a  formation. 
The  prohibition  established  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  apply  if  the  person  in- 
jecting such  hazardous  waste  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator,  or  the 
State  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  has  as- 
sumed primary  enforcement  responsibility 
under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (title 
XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  for 
enforcement  of  such  prohibition,  that  the 
Injection  will  not  cause  hazardous  waste  to 
migrate  into  drinking  water  sources  or  oth- 
erwise endanger  drinking  water  sources. 
The  prohibitions  established  under  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section  except  in  the 
case  of  any  State  in  which  identical  prohibi- 
tions are  in  effect  before  such  date  under 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
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"(b)  EwroRcnaarr.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c),  the  prohibitions  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  3008  and 
7003  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  treated  (for 
purposes  of  section  7002)  as  requirements 
which  have  become  effective  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Sate  Drinking  Water  Act.— The  pro- 
hibitions esUblished  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  enforcea- 
ble only  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
in  any  State— 

■■<1)  which  has  adopted  indentical  prohibi- 
tions under  part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  and  which  has  assumed  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  under  that  Act 
for  enforcement  of  such  prohibitions;  and 

"(2)  in  which  the  Administrator  has 
adopted  Identical  prohibitions  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  is  exercising 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  under 
that  Act  for  enforcement  of  such  prohibi- 
tions. 

"(d)  The  terms  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility', 'underground  source  of  drink- 
ing water',  formation'  and  well'  have  the 
same  meanings  as  provided  in  regulations  of 
the  Administrator  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act. ". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.- The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  subtitle  G  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  item  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Sec.   7010.   Interim  control   of   hazardous 
waste  injection.". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairmaui,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  4  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Barnard,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2867)  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  CON- 
FERENCE OF  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION  IN  SEOUL. 
REPUBUC  OF  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  276A-1,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  95-45.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  del- 
egation to  attend  the  Conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  be 
held  in  Seoul.  Republic  of  Korea  on 
October  4  through  October  12.  1983, 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 
Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida,  chairman: 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  vice  chair- 
man; 


Mr.  Hawkins  of  California; 

Mrs.  Bo<;gs  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Levitas  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Pritchard  of  Washington; 

Mr.  H'TDE  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  McGrath  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Bateman  of  Virginia;  and 

Mr.  Boehlert  of  New  York. 


OF         NAME 
AS    COSPONSOR 


OF 
TO 


ADDITION 

MEMBER 

H.R.  1758 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  H.R. 1758. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  August  1,  1983.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  when  the  House 
was  considering  H.R.  1646,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  this  important  legis- 
lation, which  averts  a  drastic  benefit 
cut  by  means  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween rail  labor  and  management  to 
insure  the  solvency  of  railroad  retire- 
ment. 

H.R.  1646  is  crucial  for  preserving 
the  retirement  benefits  of  many  senior 
citizens  and  the  future  benefits  of  rail- 
road employees;  I  would  have  joined 
the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
voting  for  it. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3520,  EXTEND- 
ING AND  IMPROVING  THE  RE- 
HABILITATION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 283  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  283 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3520)  to  extend  and  Improve  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  to  create 
a  select  commission  on  Federal  assistance  to 
disabled  Americans,  and  to  increase  certain 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  E:ducation  and  Labor,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 


with.  All  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303(a)(4)  and  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

D  1710 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen),  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  283 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3520,  a  bill  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Extension  of  1973.  to  provide 
for  the  operation  of  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults,  to  create  a  select 
commission  on  Federal  assistance  to 
disabled  Americans,  and  to  increase 
certain  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  The  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  It  also  provides  that  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

House  Resolution  283  also  waives 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  3520  for  failure  to  comply  with 
section  303(a)(4)  or  section  402(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
Section  303(a)(4)  of  the  budget  act 
prohibits  consideration  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding new  budget  authority  which  be- 
comes effective  in  a  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  has  not  been  adopted. 
H.R.  3520  is  technically  in  violation  of 
this  section  because  the  level  of  the 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation  state 
grant  entitlement  is  increased  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  the  3  subsequent  years 
and  these  increases  technically  consti- 
tute new  entitlements  for  these  years. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  consideration  of  bills  or  reso- 
lutions authorizing  appropriations  for 
a  fiscal  year  unless  the  legislation  is 


reported  by  May  15  prior  to  the  start 
of  that  fiscal  year.  Since  H.R.  3520  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1984  but  was  not  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  until 
July  14,  1983.  section  402(a)  must  be 
waived  to  allow  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Finally,  House  Resolution  283  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3520  extends  and 
revises  a  number  of  Federal  efforts  to 
help  provide  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  handicapped  Americans. 
Central  to  these  efforts  is  the  basic 
program  of  grants  to  States.  These 
grants  have  helped  State  agencies  pro- 
vide a  broad  range  of  rehabilitation 
services  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Smith-Fess  Act  in  1921.  I  know  of  few 
programs  which  have  so  completely 
fulfilled  the  potential  for  a  true  part- 
nership between  Federal  and  State 
Goverrunents.  and  few  programs 
which  have  provided  as  much  benefit 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  H.R. 
3520  extends  the  authorization  for 
this  State  grant  program  for  5  years 
and  increases  the  funding  level  to 
$1.04  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  to 
$1.43  billion  by  fiscal  year  1988. 

Besides  providing  for  the  extension 
of  this  State  grant  program  and  for  a 
number  of  other  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, H.R.  3520  institutes  steps  to 
improve  the  Federal  effort  in  the  re- 
habilitation area  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional conunission  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  the  whole  array  of  Feder- 
al programs  which  assist  persons  with 
disabilities. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  national 
coimcil  on  the  handicapped  from  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  so  that  the 
council  will  be  better  able  to  meet  its 
congressional  mandate  to  serve  as  an 
independent  source  of  advice  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  all  matters 
in  the  Government  affecting  handi- 
capped individuals. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  provi- 
sions relating  to  Government  efforts 
to  assist  individuals  with  disabilities, 
H.R.  3520  increases  the  authorization 
level  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  a  number 
of  other  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  I  think  most  mem- 
bers know  there  has  been  some  contro- 
versy over  whether  the  amendment  to 
increase  the  authorization  levels  for 
these  programs  was  properly  consid- 
ered and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  that  controversy  except  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  the 
rule  we  are  considering  here  today. 
The  controversy  concerned  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2461,  while  this  nile  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3520  which,  without  question,  has 
been  properly  considered  and  reported 


by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  confine  themselves  here  to  the 
merits  of  this  rule  and  adopt  House 
Resolution  283  so  that  the  House  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant substantive  policies  addressed 
in  H.R.  3520. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rehabilitation  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  is  most  important.  We 
all  know  that  we  must  take  care  of 
those  who  need  help,  and  we  should 
always  lend  a  helping  hand.  We  must 
always  be  human,  we  must  always  be 
considerate.  Nothing  should  be  spared 
in  this  regard. 

However,  there  are  other  sections  of 
the  bill  which  need  a  lot  of  scrutiny. 
For  instance,  the  whole  cos*  of  this 
bill,  when  it  is  debated  on  the  floor, 
should  it  pass,  is  $3.4  billion  over  the 
President's  request— budget  busting— 
to  say  the  least. 

I  think  it  can  be  honed  into  a  useful 
bill  we  all  can  support.  It  is  controver- 
sial, and  I  sense  that  there  is  some 
controversy  developing  on  the  rule. 

For  that  reason,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Er- 
lenborn). 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr.   Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  my  colleagues  about  H.R.  3520. 
H.R.  3520  reauthorizes  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  which  is  due  to  expire  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  If  the  sole  purpose  of 
H.R.  3520  had  been  to  extend  rehabili- 
tation programs  which   assist  handi- 
capped Americans  achieve  more  inde- 
pendence, enter  our  work  force,  and 
become  taxpayers,  this  bill  may  have 
already  passed  the  House.  In  fact,  it 
may  have  already  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President.  However,  the  inclu- 
sion of  title  IV  in  H.R.  3520  under  the 
euphemism     "Other     Authorizations, 
Modification  of  Certain  Reconciliation 
Act  limits,"  threatens  the  timely  en- 
actment of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  re- 
authorization. We  may  be  dangerously 
close  to  October  1,  or  even  passed  that 
date  before  we  have  final  resolution 
on  this  measure. 

Title  IV  increases  the  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  ceilings  for  10  pro- 
grams, totally  unrelated  to  rehabilita- 
tion, by  about  $1.6  billion  over  the 
fiscal  year  1984  ceilings  for  these  pro- 
grams set  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  The  10  programs  in 
title  IV  of  H.R.  3520  are:  Chapter  I  of 
ECIA,  (Education  Consolidation  and 
Imprcjvement  Act),  impact  aid,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  vocational 
education,  adult  education,  arts  and 
humanities,  museum  services,  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  and  WIC 
(women,  infants  and  children  feeding 
program).  The  combined  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  these  10  programs 
represents  15  percent  more  than  their 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriations.  Com- 


pared to  the  combined  fiscal  year  1984 
level  for  these  programs  in  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act,  the  increase 
represents  a  17  percent  jump.  Since 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mated that  approximately  a  5-percent 
inflation  factor  should  be  used  to  cal- 
culate the  maintenance  of  current 
levels  for  function  500  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  a  15-  to  17-percent  in- 
crease appears  excessive.  OMB  Direc- 
tor Stockman  concurs.  He  indicated  in 
a  letter  of  July  12.  1983.  that  if  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  reauthorization  bill 
contains  title  IV,  he  will  recommend 
that  the  President  not  sign  it. 

The  inclusion  of  title  IV  in  H.R.  3520 
establishes  a  negative  precedent  that 
we  should  not  tolerate  or  condone,  a 
negative  precedent  which  transcends  a 
threat  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  a 
negative  precedent  that  challenges  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process  and 
the  institutional  order  of  this  House. 
If  we  allow  title  IV  to  remain  in  H.R. 
3520.  we  will  be  saying  that: 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  consider 
programs  on  their  individual  merits 
when  the  aim  is  to  increase  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  of  several  programs. 

Challenges  to  germaneness  may  be 
put  aside  if  a  legislative  vehicle  is 
available  for  expeditious  consideration 
of  such  increases. 

It  is  appropriate  to  use  every  means 
available  to  restore  the  pre- 1974  power 
of  the  authorizing  committees,  and  to 
circumvent  the  constraints  imposed  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

As  Members  of  this  House,  we  must 
work  together  to  insure  that  programs 
continue  to  be  considered  on  their  in- 
dividual merits,  that  omnibus  legisla- 
tion remains  a  special-case  legislative 
vehicle;  and  that  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  be  honored  and  preserved. 
During  its  63-year  history  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  has  benefited  from 
strong  bipartisan  support.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  recognized  its 
cost  effectiveness  and  its  value  in 
human  terms. 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  me  when  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  can  work  in 
a  spirit  of  bipartisain  cooperation  on  a 
piece  of  legislation.  Such  cooperation 
was  reflected  in  the  subcommittee 
markup  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  I  was  very  dis- 
tressed, however,  when  that  spirit  was 
disregarded  in  a  cavalier  fashion  by 
the  unwarranted  addition  of  title  IV, 
accomplished  through  a  blatantly  par- 
tisan roUcall  vote  in  full  conunittee. 
Later  when  objections  were  raised  to 
title  rv  on  grounds  of  nongermane- 
ness,  the  legislation  was  reintroduced 
with  title  IV,  so  that  objections  based 
on  nongermaneness  could  no  longer  be 

r3>is6d. 

We  have  a  responsibility,  and  an  ob- 
ligation to  restore  H.R.  3520  to  its 
original  intent  by  striking  title  rV.  The 
open  rule  that  is  before  us  today  will 
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aUow  us  to  do  just  that.  States  receive 
80  percent  of  their  rehabilitation 
funds  through  Federal  appropriations. 
If  we  do  not  strike  title  IV  from  H.R. 
3520.  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agencies,  that  serve  1  million  handi- 
capped Americans  a  year,  will  be  faced 
with  an  unparalleled  fiscal  crisis  on 
October  1  of  this  year.  I  do  not  want 
that  on  my  conscience.  Do  you?  When 
H.R.  3520  is  up  for  floor  consideration. 
I  hope  you  will  support  an  amendment 
to  strike  title  IV. 

D  1720 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  the  point  of  order  under  the 
Budget  Act  which  would  apply  to  H.R. 
3520  if  it  were  not  waived  by  this  rule. 

My  concern,  and  that  of  other  Mem- 
bers, is  that  the  bill  violates  a  seldom- 
waived  provision  of  the  Budget  Act. 
section  303(a)(4).  This  section  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  Congress  control 
over  spending  by  prohibiting  the  cre- 
ation of  new  entitlement  programs  or 
an  increase  in  existing  entitlement 
programs  for  future  fiscal  years.  The 
theory  of  this  provision  is  that  Con- 
gress should  not  lock  in  new  entitle- 
ments before  it  has  decided  on  a 
budget  plan  in  some  future  year,  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  further  reduce 
the  area  of  budget  control  we  have 
over  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  has  rarely  been  waived 
in  the  history  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
situations  in  which  the  budget  com- 
mittee has  supported  these  waivers 
fall  into  4  categories: 

First,  technical  waivers  to  allow  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  which  cures 
the  Budget  Act  violation: 

Second,  waivers  for  certain  agricul- 
ture bills  because  the  peculiarities  of 
price  support  programs,  which  relate 
to  crop  years  rather  than  fiscal  years, 
make  technical  compliance  impossible: 

Third,  waivers  for  legislation  for  a 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  House  has 
adopted  the  budget  resolution  but 
where  final  action  on  the  conference 
report  has  been  delayed:  and 

Fourth,  waivers  for  entitlement  leg- 
islation which  due  to  its  nature  re- 
quires leadtime  for  regulations  to  be 
developed  implementing  the  program 
or  for  legislation  which  in  total  cost 
actually  reduces  entitlement  spending 
In  future  fiscal  years. 

But  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Budget 
Committee  has  supported  waivers  of 
section  303(a)(4)  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
vision has  been  adhered  to.  Regretta- 
bly. H.R.  3520  falls  outside  the  spirit 
of  the  above  exceptions. 


To  put  my  concern  in  perspective, 
and  why  we  are  concerned  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  Federal  spending  is  uncon- 
trollable by  the  aimual  budget  and  ap- 
propriations process.  Entitlement  and 
other  mandatory  programs  constitute 
the  bulk  of  that  amount.  The  remain- 
ing one-quarter  of  Federal  spending  is 
the  only  portion  which  Congress  con- 
trols through  its  annual  appropria- 
tions process,  and  half  of  that  amount 
is  devoted  to  national  defense.  As  pres- 
ently drafted.  H.R.  3520  would  in- 
crease the  so-called  uncontrollable 
portion  of  the  budget  by  expanding  an 
entitlement  in  the  future  years. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  the  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  program  and  recog- 
nize the  positive  influence  it  has  had 
on  handicapped  individuals  through- 
out the  country.  In  fact,  the  recently 
adopted  budget  resolution  provides 
substantial  increases  over  amounts 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1983  in  budget 
authority  for  programs  which  assist 
the  handicapped.  However.  H.R.  3520 
expands  this  entitlement  program  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  by  ap- 
proximately twice  the  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  assumed  in  the 
budget  resolution.  Therefore,  in- 
creases in  entitlement  spending 
beyond  congressional  control  would  be 
built  into  the  spending  base  for  fiscal 
year  1985  through  1988.  Therefore  I 
oppose  this  rule  because  of  the  Budget 
Act  waiver. 

But.  if  the  rule  is  adopted  I  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  for  myself  and 
several  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  H.R.  3520  which  would  make 
the  bill  consistent  with  the  Budget  Act 
and  the  assumptions  contained  in  the 
recently  adopted  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
measure  is  so  important  to  the  handi- 
capped people  of  this  Nation.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  itself  can  be  honed  into  a 
satisfactory  measure  where  it  can  be 
signed  into  law. 

With  that  in  mind,  keep  in  mind,  all 
of  you.  that  it  is  an  open  rule:  that 
these  controversies  can  be  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  meas- 
ure is  taken  up. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
with  a  certain  urgency  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  the  dangerous 
precedent  that  would  be  set  by  the 
adoption  of  title  IV  in  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  I  suppose  the  rule  may  be 
technically  correct  to  put  title  IV  in 
order,  but  in  fact  title  IV  would  be  set- 
ting an  extremely  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  this  House  and  would  be  jeop- 
ardizing the  lives  of  approximately  1 
million  Americans  who  could  be  and 
would  be  otherwise  assisted  by  the  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

What  title  IV  does  is  to  impose  10 
unrelated  other  programs  of  addition- 


al spending  of  $1.3  billion,  programs 
that  are  totally  unrelated  to  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  even  though  the  act 
itself  spends  less  than  $1  billion  in  au- 
thorizations. 

I  might  bring  the  House  up  to  date. 
As  we  all  know,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
itself  is  a  63-year-old  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  served  this  country  well, 
that  is  bipartisan,  that,  until  this  ses- 
sion, has  always  been  bipartisan  in 
nature. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  serves  over  1 
million  Americans  who  are  disabled 
and  it  assists  them  in  leading  produc- 
tive and  satisfying  lives  in  getting  back 
into  the  work  force.  It  has  a  25-per- 
cent-plus  effective  rate  in  bringing 
people  back  into  productive  lives. 

When  this  bill  comes  before  the 
House,  there  will  be  an  attempt,  there 
will  be  a  necessity,  to  strike  title  IV 
from  the  bill.  If  title  IV  is  left  in  the 
bill,  it  indeed  threatens  the  passage  of 
the  63-year-old  bipartisan  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  or  anyone's  mind  that  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  would  already  have  been 
passed  and  signed  into  law. 

D  1730 

It  was  passed  out  of  committee  In 
May  and  we  are  still  dealing  with  it 
and  now  we  have  to  put  off  until  after 
the  recess.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
those  1  million  Americans  would  have 
been  saved  if  it  were  not  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  extraneous,  though  per- 
haps technically  germane  nature  of 
title  IV. 

What  is  especially  sad,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  contains 
no  forward  funding,  so  if  this  House  is 
still  debating  and  the  Congress  has 
not  acted  and  we  do  not  have  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  enacted  into  law,  Oc- 
tober 1,  those  1  million  Americans  will 
not  have  forward  funding  and  will  not 
be  included  in  the  law  at  that  point. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  title  IV  in  this 
act  in  its  present  form  violates  both 
the  intent  and  the  letter,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  has 
said,  of  the  Budget  Act.  If  at  any  time 
the  House  wishes,  for  example,  to  in- 
crease funding  for  museum  services  or 
community  services  or  any  of  the 
other  10  programs,  this  House  could 
do  so  at  any  time  with  ample  opportu- 
nity, but  we  should  not  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  disabled  Americans. 

Most  importantly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  as  important  as  the  jeopardy  of  a 
rehabilitation  act.  but  this  House 
needs  to  consider  the  dangerous  legis- 
lative precedent  that  would  be  set 
here,  because  if  title  IV  is  not  removed 
from  the  bill,  then  any  committee 
with  a  shifting  majority  from  day  to 
day  could  simply  adopt  nongermane 
additions  to  any  bill  before  that  com- 
mittee, pass  it  out  of  conmiittee  in  a 
nongermane   form  and  then   reintro- 


duce   the    bill,    technically    germane, 
containing  clearly  extraneous  matter. 

If  you  believe  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  if  you  believe  that  this  Nation  can 
and  ought  to  continue  to  help  those  1 
million  disabled  Americans  per  year 
that  this  act  helps,  if  you  believe  in 
the  legislative  process  of  this  House.  I 
would  urge  this  House  to  strike  title 
IV  when  this  bill  comes  before  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
support  for  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3520,  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
extend  and  strengthen  existing  pro- 
grams under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
that  have  proven  themselves  extraor- 
dinarily successful.  In  the  case  of  the 
basic  State  grant  program— which  is  a 
capped  entitlement— our  chief  objec- 
tive is  to  restore  a  level  of  funding 
which  more  adequately  meets  the 
needs  of  millions  of  disabled  persons 
who  wish  to  be  taken  off  of  support 
roles  and  put  onto  employment  roles. 

Congress  has  been  consistent  in  its 
bipartisan  support  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  throughout  its 
63-year  history.  In  the  past  iWi  years, 
with  help  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
we  have  rejected  proposals  to  put  the 
program  into  a  block  grant  and  have 
maintained  its  funding,  rather  than 
decreasing  it  by  as  much  as  30  percent, 
as  the  administration  proposed. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  we  have 
lost  ground  over  the  past  several 
years,  and  that  the  number  of  handi- 
capped persons  we  were  able  to  reha- 
bilitate last  year  was  actually  lower 
than  it  has  been  in  14  years.  Since 
1979,  the  loss  in  purchasing  power  of 
this  program— due  to  both  inflation 
and  actual  cuts,  including  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  the  SSI  and  SSDI  rehabilita- 
tion dollars  available  to  the  program- 
has  been  more  than  31  percent. 

In  addition,  the  last  two  times  it  has 
renewed  this  legislation.  Congress  has 
made  the  rehabilitation  of  the  most 
severely  handicapped  a  priority.  It 
cost  2%  times  as  much  to  rehabilitate 
a  severely  handicapped  individual.  Be- 
cause persons  with  severe  handicaps 
are  more  dependent  on  public  support 
and  far  less  likely  to  find  employment 
without  rehabilitation  services,  it  is 
important  to  maintain  this  priority. 
But,  we  must  also  provide  adequate  re- 
sources so  the  law  may  be  implement- 
ed as  Congress  intended— so  that 
handicapped  persons  need  not  be 
placed  on  indefinite  waiting  lists  for 
services,  or  be  told  that  there  are  only 
enough  funds  to  purchase  services  for 
those  with  the  most  severe  handicaps, 
as  is  happening  in  Pennsylvania  and 
many  other  States  today. 


Since  fiscal  year  1979,  the  drop  in 
both  severely  and  nonseverely  handi- 
capped cases  being  served  shows  a 
clear  decline  in  States'  ability  to  serve 
eligible  applicants.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
verse that  decline,  the  funding  levels 
for  the  basic  State  grant  program  in 
H.R.  3520  phase  in,  over  a  4-year 
period,  the  amounts  necessary  to  re- 
store the  purchasing  power  the  pro- 
gram had  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

As  it  has  been  since  1954,  this  pro- 
gram remains  a  capped  entitlement, 
with  specific  ceilings  set  by  Congress. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  only  3 
years  since  1954— years  in  which  there 
were  continuing  resolutions— has  Con- 
gress failed  to  provide  the  full  amount 
of  the  entitlement.  This  would  indi- 
cate a  strong  recognition  of  the  ex- 
tremely important  Federal  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area. 

The  entitlement  provision  enables 
State  legislatures— including  those 
with  biennial  sessions— to  plan  their 
budgets  to  match  these  Federal  dol- 
lars. It  also  allows  the  State  to  work 
with  its  private  and  public  agencies  to 
develop  the  capacity  to  serve  the 
State's  handicapped  population.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  funding  avail- 
ability over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  planning— the  most  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  effective  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  handicaps— is  not 
possible. 

The  1980  census  shows  that  more 
than  12  million  adult  Americans  de- 
scribe themselves  as  having  a  work  dis- 
ability; about  8  million  of  these  per- 
sons are  not  working.  Yet  nationwide, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
last  year  was  able  to  provide  services 
to  fewer  than  1  million  of  these  poten- 
tially employable  persons.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  wasted 
human  potential,  as  well  as  the  cost  to 
all  forms  of  government  represented 
by  these  figures,  when  we  know  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  entire  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  repaid  within  4  years, 
and  that  the  benefits  in  terms  of  client 
earnings  are  more  than  $10  for  every 
$1  expended. 

Although  there  have  been  objections 
raised  to  provisions  of  this  resolution 
it  is  subject  to  votes  on  any  amend- 
ment. I  ask  support  for  this  rule  and 
for  the  provisiorvs  of  H.R.  3520,  in 
order  that  we  may  reverse  the  down- 
ward spiral  of  available  rehabilitation 
resources  for  the  many  Americans 
who  need  them. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  3520.  This  legislation  has  two 
purposes:  To  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  to  raise  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  certain  other 
education  and  social  programs  to  con- 
form them  to  the  budget  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  both  of  these  rea- 
sons, this  legislation  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. First,  we  must  extend  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  beyond 
this  fiscal  year  so  that  we  might  con- 
tinue helping  disabled  Americans 
become  employable.  Currently  this 
program  serves  over  226,000  disabled 
persons,  over  half  of  whom  are  severe- 
ly disabled.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
is  also  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
Federal  programs:  for  each  dollar 
spent,  we  get  a  return  of  approximate- 
ly $11  from  each  individual  who  be- 
comes employed. 

So,  it  is  vital  that  we  sustain  and 
expand  this  program  in  future  years, 
since  right  now  we  are  serving  only 
about  1  of  20  disabled  Americans. 

Second,  it  is  crucial  that  we  raise  the 
authorization  ceilings  for  10  of  the 
programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the 
budget  resolution  already  adopted  by 
both  Chambers. 

The  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984  includes  addi- 
tional funding  of  $1  billion  for  educa- 
tion programs.  It  also  calls  for  in- 
creases in  other  social  programs  under 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee's 
jurisdiction.  However,  unless  we  take 
further  action  to  raise  these  authori- 
zations, the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  additional 
funding  for  many  of  these  programs. 

This  is  because  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
known  as  'Gramm-Latta  II,"  placed 
limits  on  the  authorizations  for  cer- 
tain programs  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984.  In  general,  these  limits 
allowed  for  little  or  no  growth  above 
the  1982  funding  levels,  and  in  some 
cases  were  lower  than  actual  spending 
in  previous  years. 

The  provision  which  I  added  to  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  following 
amounts  for  the  following  10  pro- 
grams: 

Chapter  1  program  for  disadvan- 
taged children:  $3,830,000,000. 

Education     for     the     handicapped: 
$1,500,000,000. 
Impact  aid:  $505,000,000. 
Vocational  education:  $825,000,000. 
Adult  education:  $112,000,000. 
Arts  and  humanities:  $273,900,000. 
Museum  services:  $10,800,000. 
Community  services:  $398,000,000. 
Low-income        energy        assistance: 
$2,250,000,000. 

Special  feeding  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children:  $1,360,000,000. 

All  of  these  are  worthy  programs 
that  deserve  a  fair  share  of  the  in- 
creases targeted  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. But  without  this  provision,  we 
cannot  fulfill  our  commitment  to  re- 
store the  funds  that  were  cut  from 
these  programs,  and  the  budget  reso- 
lution will  be  an  empty  shell.  Without 
this  provision,  the  hands  of  the  Appro- 
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priations  Committee  will  be  tied  by 
the  ropes  of  Gramm-Latta  II. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  open  rule,  so  that 
we  might  steer  this  necessary  piece  of 
legislation  to  passage. 

D  1740 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  251,  nays 
137.  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  326] 
YEAS-251 


Dtxon 

Jenkins 

Addabbo 

Dorgan 

Jones  (TN) 

Akaka 

Downey 

Kastenmeier 

AlbosU 

Duncan 

Kazen 

Alexander 

Durbln 

Kemp 

Andrews  (NO 

Dwyer 

Kennelly 

Annunzio 

Dyson 

KUdee 

Anthony 

Eckart 

Kogovsek 

Applesate 

Edwards  (AL) 

Roller 

Aspln 

Erdreicb 

Kostmayer 

AuCoin 

B*UM(IL) 

LaFalce 

Barnard 

PaaeeU 

Lantos 

Barnes 

Fazio 

Leath 

BedeU 

Felghan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Beilenaon 

Perraro 

Lehman  ( FL) 

Bennett 

Flippo 

Leiand 

Berman 

Florlo 

Levin 

BeviU 

FtxUetU 

Levine 

Blaggl 

Foley 

Levitas 

Bofhlert 

Ford  (MI) 

Lipinski 

Boggs 

Fowler 

Uoyd 

Boland 

Prank 

Long (LA) 

Bonior 

Frost 

Long(MD) 

Bonker 

Garcia 

LowryiWA) 

Borski 

Gaydos 

Luken 

Boucher 

Gejdenson 

Markey 

Breaux 

Gibbons 

Martinez 

Bntt 

Gilman 

Brooks 

Glickman 

MavToules 

Brown  (CA) 

Gonzales 

Maizoll 

Burton  (CA) 

Gore 

McCloskey 

Byron 

Gray 

McCurdy 

Carper 

Green 

McDade 

Can- 

Ouarlni 

McEwen 

ChappeU 

Hall  (IN) 

McHugh 

aarke 

Hall  (OH) 

McNulty 

Clay 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mica 

dinger 

Hall.  Sam 

Mikulski 

Coelho 

Hamilton 

Miller  (CA) 

ColUns 

Hance 

Mlneu 

Conte 

Harkln 

Minish 

Conyers 

Harrison 

Mitchell 

Cooper 

Hatcher 

Moakley 

Coyne 

Hawkins 

Mollohan 

Crockett 

Hefner 

Montgomery 

Daniel 

Hertel 

Moody 

Daachle 

Hopkins 

Mrazek 

Davis 

Horton 

Murphy 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Murtha 

DelliiiTM 

Hoyer 

Myers 

Derrick 

Hubbard 

Natcher 

Dickinson 

Hughes 

Neal 

Dick* 

Hutto 

Nichols 

DlngeU 

Jacobs 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Rusao 

Synar 

Oberstar 

Sabo 

Tallon 

Obey 

Savage 

Tauzln 

Ortiz 

Scheuer 

Thomas  (GA) 

Ottinger 

Schneider 

Torres 

PanetU 

Schroeder 

Torricelli 

Pashayan 

Seiberling 

Towns 

Patman 

Shannon 

Udall 

Patterson 

Sharp 

Valentine 

Pease 

Shelby 

Vandergrlff 

Penny 

Slkorski 

Volkmer 

Pepper 

Slljander 

Walgren 

Perkins 

Simon 

Waxman 

Pickle 

Sislsky 

Weaver 

Price 

Skcllon 

Weiss 

QuUlen 

Sialic ry 

Wheat 

Rahall 

Smith  (PL) 

Whilehurst 

Range  1 

Smith  (LA) 

Williams  (MT) 

Ratchford 

Smith  (NJ) 

Williams  (OH) 

Ray 

Snowe 

Wilson 

Regula 

Snyder 

Wirth 

Held 

Solarz 

Wise 

Richardson 

Spence 

Wolpe 

Rinaldo 

Spratl 

Wright 

Rodino 

Staggers 

Wyden 

Roe 

Stark 

Yates 

Rose 

Slrallon 

Yatron 

Rostenkowski 

Sludds 

Young  (MO) 

Rowland 

Sundqulst 

Zablocki 

Roybal 

Swift 
NAYS-137 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Nlelson 

Archer 

Hansen  (UT) 

OBrlen 

Bad  ham 

Hiler 

Olln 

Bartlett 

Hillis 

Oxley 

Bateman 

Holt 

Packard 

Bereuter 

Huckaby 

Parris 

Bethune 

Hunter 

Paul 

BUlrakis 

Hyde 

Petri 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Porter 

Broyhill 

Jeffords 

Pritchard 

Burton  (IN) 

Johnson 

Ridge 

Campbell 

Jones  (OK) 

Rltter 

Carney 

Kaslch 

Roberta 

Chandler 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Roemer 

Cheney 

Lagomarslno 

Rogers 

Coats 

Lalla 

Roth 

Coleman  (MO) 

Leach 

Roukema 

Conable 

Lent 

Rudd 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sawyer 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schaefer 

Courier 

Livingston 

Schulze 

Craig 

Loefner 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane.  Philip 

Loll 

Shaw 

Dannemeyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shumway 

Daub 

Lujan 

Shuster 

DeWine 

Lungren 

Skeen 

Donnelly 

Mack 

Smith  (NE) 

Dreier 

MacKay 

Solomon 

Edwards  (OK) 

Madlgan 

Stangeland 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Slenholm 

English 

Martin  (ID 

Slump 

Erlenbom 

Martin  (NCI 

Tauke 

Evans  (lA) 

Martin  (NY) 

Taylor 

Fields 

McCain 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fish 

McCandless 

Vander  Jagt 

Franklin 

McGrath 

Vucanovich 

Frenzel 

McKeman 

Walker 

Gekas 

McKinney 

Whittaker 

Gephardt 

Michel 

Winn 

Gingrich 

Miller  (OH) 

Wolf 

Goodllng 

Molinart 

Wortley 

Oradlson 

Moore 

Wylie 

Graimn 

Moorhead 

Young (FL) 

Gunderson 

Morrison  (WA) 

Zschau 

Hammerschmidt  Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-45 

Anderson 

Edwards(CA) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bates 

Fiedler 

Owens 

Bliley 

Ford  (TN) 

Pursell 

Boner 

Forsythe 

Schumer 

Bosco 

Fuqua 

Smith.  Denny 

Boxer 

Gregg 

Smith.  Robert 

Broomfield 

Hartnelt 

SI  Germain 

Bryant 

Heftel 

Stokes 

Coleman  (TX) 

Highlower 

Traxler 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jones  (NO 

Vento 

D'Amours 

Kaptur 

Watkins 

Dowdy 

Lundine 

Weber 

Dymally 

Marriott 

Whitley 

Early 

McCoUum 

Whitten 

Edgar 

McDonald 

Young  (AK) 

D  1750 


Messrs.  PHILIP  CRANE,  AN- 
DREWS of  Texas,  CAMPBELL, 
SAWYER,  GEPHARDT,  and  YOUNG 
of  Florida  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TAUZIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3502 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3502. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3391,  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1974  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  299 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  299 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3391)  to  improve  worker  training  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  401(b)(1)  and  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-344)  and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  No  amendment 
to  the  bill  shall  be  in  order  except  the  fol- 
lowing amendments:  <  1 )  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 
1983.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Frenzel  of  Minnesota,  which  shall  be  debat- 
able for  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Prenzel  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto,  and  all  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  now  printed  on 
page  9  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a).  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived:  (2)  the  amendments  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  September 
12.  1983,  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 


tive Prenzel  of  Minnesota,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
but  shall  each  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  RepresenUtive  Prenzel 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

D  1800 
Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  Clerk  is 
reading  the  resolution  and  he  has  to 
presume  that  other  Members  are  read- 
ing the  resolution  along  with  him. 
Some  of  them  probably  out  loud. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  is  the  custom,  I  yield  30  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN),  and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  299 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3391,  the  worker  and  firm  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program.  Trade 
adjustment  assistance  has  provided 
important  aid  over  the  years  to  work- 
ers and  firms  which  have  been  directly 
and  adversely  affected  by  changes  in 
U.S.  trade  policy  resulting  in  increased 
imports  or  in  the  relocation  of  U.S. 
firms  abroad. 

To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3391  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
manner.  House  Resolution  299  pro- 
vides for  a  modified  closed  rule,  allow- 
ing 1  hour  of  general  debate.  After 
debate  has  ended,  the  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  5-minute  rule  and  is 
to  be  considered  as  read. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  will 
then  consider  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Although  the  rule  does  not 
specify  the  order  of  consideration  of 
amendments,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  conmiittee  amendments  are 
the  first  item  of  business  in  the 
amendment  process. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendments  will  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  themselves 
except  by  an  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Frenzel  and  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1983.  This  amendment  main- 
tains the  special  account  in  section  7 
of  the  bill,  but  reduces  the  funding 
provided.  The  Frenzel  amendment  will 
be  debatable  for  30  minutes.  The  time 


will  be  equally  divided  between  Repre- 
sentative Prenzel  and  a  Member  who 
is  opposed. 

House  Resolution  299  makes  in  order 
additional  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  Representative  Frenzel  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record  on  September   12, 
1983.   Representive   Frenzel   testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee  that  he 
wished     to     offer     three     additional 
amendments.    Each    of    these    is    an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  rather  than  to 
the  committee  amendments.  They  in- 
clude an  amendment  which  deletes  the 
special  account  in  section  7  of  the  bill 
and  replaces  it  with  a  direct  authoriza- 
tion; an  amendment  which  also  deletes 
the   special   account   and   replaces   it 
with   a  direct   authorization,   but   re- 
tains the  existing  entitlement  with  re- 
spect to  cash  benefits;  and  an  amend- 
ment   which    expands    eligibihty    to 
workers  in  secondarily  impacted  firms. 
None  of  these  amendments  is  amend- 
able.   Each    shall    be    debated    for    a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, and  again,  the  time  will  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Frenzel  and  a  Member  who 
is  opposed. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  section 
401(b)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  which  prohibits  new  entitlement 
authority  from  taking  effect  prior  to 
October  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  bill 
is  reported.  Section  1  of  the  bill  would 
amend  secton  222  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  expend  the  coverage  of  work- 
ers who  may  be  certified  as  entitled  to 
receive  entitlement  payments.  An  ex- 
pansion of  an  existing  entitlement  cre- 
ates new  entitlement  authority  for 
purposes  of  the  Budget  Act.  There- 
fore, since  the  bill  was  reported  in  cal- 
endar year  1983  and  since  the  provi- 
sion technically  could  be  effective 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  bill  would  violate  section 
401(b)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

The  rule  further  waives  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  which  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  authorizing 
legislation  if  that  measure  is  not  re- 
ported by  May  15  of  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is 
to  be  effective.  Various  sections  of  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984.  Since  the  bill  was  not 
reported  by  the  May  15  deadline  for 
either  fiscal  year,  it  would  violate  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  5(a),  rule  XXI,  which  pro- 
hibits appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill.  The  waiver  is  necessary  because 
section  7  provides  for  a  special  account 
into  which  revenues  from  Customs 
duties  will  be  appropriated.  Also,  sec- 
tion 9  sets  up  an  account  into  which 
loan  repayments  from  firms  will  be 
paid.  Therefore,  this  is  considered  an 
appropriation  and  requires  a  waiver. 


In  addition,  the  bill  waives  points  of 
order  against  both  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  amendments  and 
amendments  to  be  offered  and  printed 
in  the  Record  by  Representative 
Prenzel  to  these  committee  amend- 
ments, for  violations  against  clause 
5(a),  rule  XXI.  The  waiver  against  the 
amendments  is  necessary  because  they 
change  the  amount  of  appropriations 
contained  in  section  7  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3391  extends  the 
authorization  of  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program  for  workers  and 
firms  for  2  years,  and  it  shifts  empha- 
sis of  the  program  toward  worker  re- 
training. 

The  bill  extends  benefits  to  two  new 
groups  of  workers— to  those  who  have 
been  laid  off  from  firms  supplying  key 
inputs  to  import-damaged  industries, 
and  to  those  who  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
the  relocation  of  production  overseas. 

The  bill  further  encourages  greater 
participation  in  retraining  programs 
by  creating  an  elective  voucher  system 
to  pay  for  on-the-job  training  by 
adding  supplemental  assistance  of  $15 
a  day  for  workers  in  training  who  are 
not  eligible  for  other  benefits  and  by 
removing  bureaucratic  obstacles  that 
would  deny  or  shorten  training  due  to 
a  lack  of  program  funds  or  administra- 
tive delays  in  approving  training. 
Under  the  bill,  displaced  workers 
would  receive  more  assistance  in  their 
job  search  and  relocation  efforts. 

H.R.  3391  also  provides  assistance  to 
firms  and  industries  suffering  from  in- 
creased import  competition.  These 
firms  would  receive  both  technical  and 
financial  assistance.  They  would  retain 
the  current,  less  restrictive  standard 
which  states  that  imports  need  only  be 
important— but  not  the  most  impor- 
tant—contributor to  the  firm's  decline. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram is  even  greater  now,  in  the  mi(l- 
eighties  than  it  was  in  1962  when  it 
was  created.  We  are  experiencing  a 
transformation  into  an  international 
economy,  and  our  domestic  industries 
are  being  confronted  by  a  whole  new 
host  of  international  competitors. 

If  we  believe  that  free  trade  is  good 
for  this  country,  then,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  overlook  large  segments  of 
the  American  work  force,  we  must  be 
willing  to  assist  the  workers  who  are 
caught  in  this  transition.  During 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  just 
this  past  week,  we  heard  from  several 
Members  representing  regions  where 
the  unemployment  rate  remains  sig- 
nificantly—and stubbornly— above  the 
national  average. 

The  outlook  for  these  unemployed 
workers  is  grim.  Many  of  the  smoke- 
stack industries  which  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  many  of  the  un- 
employed, have  permanently  shrunk 
in  the  face  of  the  new  competitive  re- 
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alities.  These  workers  lost  their  jobs 
for  the  economic  good  of  the  entire 
Nation,  and  we  cannot  abandon  them 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  rule  and  move  forward  to 
consider  H.R.  3391.  the  Worker  and 
Firm  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  call  to  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention the  fact  that  he  said  that  the 
Prenzel  amendments  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  September  15.  1983.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  meant 
September  15.  I  just  wanted  the  gen- 
tleman to  correct  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  I 
said 

Mr.  KAZEN.  September  15. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  May 
15  when  I  was  speaking  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  perhaps  I  did  say  it. 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  date  is 
September  12.  1983. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  May  12,  1983.  Not  Sep- 
tember 12. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  amendments.  They  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  on  that  day. 
That  is  what  the  rules  provides. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  this  bill  will  be  debated  on 
Monday,  the  12th  of  September. 

D  1810 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  will  be 
debated  on  the  12th,  and  that  is  the 
day  that  they  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  an  open  rule  granted  on  this 
measure  because  the  bill  is  controver- 
sial. 

H.R.  3391  reauthorizes  for  2  years 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams for  workers  and  firms  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  retraining  of  displaced 
workers. 

Members  should  be  aware  that  the 
administration  is  firmly  opposed  to 
this  bill  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  As 
this  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor,  it  is 
a  likely  candidate  for  a  Presidential 
veto. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  this 
bill  because  it  expands  substantially 
the  eligibility  criteria  and  benefits. 
This  is  compounded  by  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  create  an  enti- 
tlement by  specifying  conditions  under 
which  benefits  must  be  provided  to 
workers. 

Finally,  the  bill  creates  a  special 
trust  fund  out  of  customs  duties.  This 
reinforces  the  entitlement  aspect  and 


could  remove  the  programs  from  the 
appropriations  process. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  to  provide 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  3391.  a  bill  to 
improve  worker  training  programs 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Just  yesterday,  my  office  received 
new  evidence  of  the  desperate  need  to 
modify  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program.  We  were  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Coming  Glass  Works  plant 
ins  Bluffton,  Ind.,  have  been  denied 
eligibility  to  apply  for  worker  adjust- 
ment assistance.  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  Bluffton  Cor- 
ning plant  was  closed  last  month,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  influx  of  color  tele- 
vision imports  from  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  South  Korea.  The  plant  was  shut 
down  despite  an  affirmative  finding  of 
dumping  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
early  1970s.  More  than  500  people 
have  been  affected  by  this  closing. 

I  should  explain  that  the  Bluffton 
Corning  plant  manufactured  the  glass 
envelopes  which  are  made  into  color 
television  picture  tubes.  Needless  to 
say,  their  business  was  directly  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  importation  of 
fully  assembled  foreign-made  color  TV 
sets. 

Under  existing  trade  assistance  law. 
however,  the  Department  of  Labor 
cannot  take  into  consideration  this 
cause-and-effect  relationship.  It  is  con- 
fined by  law  to  consider  only  articles, 
"like  or  directly  competitive  with"  ar- 
ticles produced  by  the  employees  who 
are  applying  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. Thus,  the  Department  of 
Labor  could  only  have  granted  the  ap- 
plication for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance if  they  had  found  significant  im- 
ports of  glass  envelopes,  otherwise 
called  faceplates  and  funnels.  But  we 
know  that  there  were  not  significant 
imports  of  glass  envelopes  because 
most  color  televisions  are  being  im- 
ported with  their  picture  tubes  fully 
assembled. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues just  two  short  paragraphs 
from  the  Department  of  Labor's  deci- 
sion. 

Petitioners  allege  that  increased  imports 
of  color  television  sets  and  color  television 
picture  tubes  have  contributed  importantly 
to  declines  in  sales,  production  and  employ- 
ment at  the  Bluffton  plant  of  Coming  Glass 
Works.  Although  Imported  color  television 
sets  incorporate  picture  tubes  which  utilize 
faceplates  and  funnels  in  their  manufac- 
ture, imports  of  the  whole  product  are  not 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  their  com- 
ponent parts.  Imports  of  faceplates  and  fun- 
nels must  be  considered  in  determining 
import  injury  to  workers  producing  those 
products  at  the  Bluffton  plant  of  Coming 
Glass  Works. 

A  Department  of  Labor  survey  revealed 
that  customers  purchasing  the  predominant 
portion  of  the  Bluffton  plant's  sales  did  not 


purchase  Imported  faceplates  or  funnels. 
Customers  accounting  for  a  minor  portion 
of  sales  reported  some  import  purchases. 
However,  these  customers  either  reduced 
their  import  purchases  in  1982  compared  to 
1981  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1983  com- 
pared to  the  same  quarter  in  1982,  or  im- 
ports comprised  a  negligible  portion  of  the 
customer's  total  faceplate  tuid  funnel  pur- 
chases. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
former  employees  of  the  Bluffton  Cor- 
ning Glass  Works  are  frustrated  and 
angry,  and  I  share  their  frustration. 
We  are  prevented  by  legalities  from 
addressing  the  obvious  and  severe  ef- 
fects of  foreign  imports.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  provide  trade  assistance  to 
every  concern  which  has  the  least 
little  connection  with  color  television 
picture  tubes.  But  this  should  not  stop 
us  from  assisting  those  whose  product 
is  unique  and  uniquely  affected.  I 
know  that  H.R.  3391  contains  certain 
modifications  to  the  current  trade  as- 
sistance standard  which  we  have  just 
discussed  and  I  am  anxious  for  the  full 
House  to  have  the  chance  to  consider 
these  changes. 

I.  therefore,  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kost- 
mayer). 

Mr  KOSTMA"yER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, there  may  be  a  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  country  that  needs  this 
measure  more  than  mine,  but  it  seems 
unlikely.  I  represent  the  largest  facili- 
ty, the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  the 
Fairless  Works,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
The  little  bit  of  money  we  have  left 
that  was  not  cut  in  1981  ends  on  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  rule  on  H.R.  3391,  and  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease)  for  his  diligence  and  hard 
work  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  bringing  this  important  legisla- 
tion out  of  committee  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  is  an  important  source  of  pro- 
tection for  workers  and  their  families 
who  are  impacted  by  imports. 

Since  1974  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance has  been  available  for  any  indus- 
try where  imports  make  an  "important 
contribution"  to  injury  to  the  indus- 
try. The  trade  adjustment  program 
paid  a  supplement  to  unemployment 
benefits  for  displaced  workers  and  also 
provided  funds  for  retraining  and  job 
hunting. 

This  assistance  has  been  particularly 
important  in  my  congressional  district. 
Madam  Speaker,  where  unemployed 
workers  in  the  steel  industry— most 
from  the  Fairless  Works  in  Fairless 
Hills— are  currently  certified  by  the 
Labor  Department  as  being  affected 
by  imports. 

Unfortunately,  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget   reconciliation   bill   passed   by 


the  Congress  in  1981  slashed  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  by  over  90  percent 
and  phased  it  out  entirely  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant that  the  House  act  expeditiously 
on  H.R.  3391,  which  extends  the  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  2  years,  and 
makes  numerous  important  improve- 
ments in  the  training  sections  of  the 
program.  Earlier  this  year  I  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  2870,  which 
calls  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
approve  an  extension  longer  than  2 
years.  I  support  this  bill  because  I  re- 
alize tnat  lack  of  support  from  the 
Reagan  administration  requires  com- 
promises. 

The  important  point.  Madam  Speak- 
er, is  that  imports  are  having  a  devas- 
tating impact  in  certain  industries, 
and  the  innocent  victims,  the  workers 
and  their  families  need  this  help.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rule,  and  to  support  H.R.  3391,  so  that 
unemployed  workers  in  import  sensi- 
tive industries  are  given  this  import 
protection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker, 
when  the  Clerk  was  reading  this  reso- 
lution, I  suggested  that  we  might 
abandon  reading  it.  The  reason  that  I 
did  so  was  because  no  printed  copy  of 
it  was  available  until  about  an  hour 
ago  in  the  House.  I  was  not  sure  that 
anyone  was  interested  in  reading  the 
resolution.  It  is  as  described  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long). 

However,  I  think  the  description 
needs  some  amplification.  Hearings  on 
this  resolution  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee were  not  announced  until  the  very 
end  of  last  week.  At  that  time  I  was 
asked  to  come  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  to  provide  a  few  amendments  for 
a  bill  so  that  the  Rules  Committee 
could  vote  out  a  closed  rule. 

That  was  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  me, 
since  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
had  voted  to  ask  the  Rules  Committee 
for  an  open  rule  without  waivers,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  written  the  Rules 
Committee  with  that  request. 

Nevertheless,  the  Rules  Committee 
met  on  Tuesday.  At  that  time  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  repeated  his  request.  How- 
ever, at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease),  who  has  been  a  persistent  and 
extraordinarily  effective  advocate  of 
the  legislation  in  question,  the  Rules 
Committee  instead  of  giving  what  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  asked  for, 
which  was  an  open  rule,  which  many 
Members  of  this  House  always  ask  for 
too,  decided  to  grant  a  closed  rule.  It 
made  in  order  four  amendments  which 
by  that  time  I  had  hastily  put  togeth- 


er, at  least  in  concept,  to  try  to  amend 
this  bill  to  a  point  where  it  would 
make  some  sense  to  those  who  believe 
that  fiscal  order  and  discipline  still 
ought  to  be  the  rule  in  this  House. 

The  Rules  Committee  granted  the 
rule,  that  is,  a  closed  rule  which  allows 
for  four  amendments.  However,  worse 
than  the  closing  of  the  rule  and  the 
restricting  of  the  debate  is  the  feature 
in  this  rule  that  waives  rule  XXI, 
clause  5,  that  is,  appropriating  on  a 
legislative  bill. 

This  bill  sets  up  a  brandnew  entitle- 
ment without  a  cap,  sets  up  a  separate 
trust  fund,  and,  in  fact,  appropriates 
from  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States  into  a  special  account  which 
cannot  be  spent  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  waivers  re- 
quired to  the  Budget  Act.  I  do  not  spe- 
cifically object  to  those,  except  that  in 
general  I  think  it  is  bad  practice  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  at  any  time  in 
this  House. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  we  have  two  waivers  of  the 
Budget  Act,  two  waivers  that  destroy 
the  appropriations  process,  and  will  in 
fact  give  this  House  the  opportunity 
to  create  a  new  entitlement  program 
which  will  further  erode  whatever  ves- 
tiges of  fiscal  discipline  may  remain  in 
this  House. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  rule  if  they  have  any 
respect  for  the  procedures  of  this 
House. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  weeks  we 
have  been  engaged  in  a  set  of  proce- 
dures which  must  seem  very  unusual 
to  those  who  watch  our  proceedings 
on  television.  We  have  voted  on 
amendments  without  debate  and  with- 
out understanding.  We  have  shifted 
from  one  item  of  business  to  another 
in  an  apparently  whin\sical  fashion. 
When  this  rule  has  been  dispatched, 
we  will  probably  consider  some  items, 
by  unanimous  consent,  that  most  of  us 
have  not  seen.  In  this  case,  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  a  rule  which  waives 
the  most  fundamental  and  fiscally  im- 
portant rules  of  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
the  bill.  Madam  Speaker.  I  have  indi- 
cated that  the  bill  creates  a  new  enti- 
tlement program.  It  appropriates  cer- 
tain customs  revenues  from  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury  into  a  trade 
adjustment  assistance  special  account. 
Now,  expenditures  from  that  account 
would  be  subject  to  appropriation. 
Nevertheless,  the  moneys  in  that  ac- 
count, as  specified  in  the  bill,  could 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
during  the  year. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  borrow  more 
money  because  those  reserved  funds 
would  not  be  available  for  regular 
spending.  Clearly,  it  is  appropriating 
on  a  piece  of  legislation.  That  is  why 


the  Rules  Committee  found  it  neces- 
sary to  grant  a  waiver. 

If  we  accept  this  particular  rule,  we 
bless  another  new  entitlement.  And 
again,  I  would  point  out  that  the  enti- 
tlement has  no  cap  to  it.  Whoever 
turns  up  to  be  available  for  these  ben- 
efits will  get  them  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  is  making  a 
very  important  and  strong  statement. 
His  position  is  correct.  I  want  to  sup- 
port him  all  the  way  on  it.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 
If  the  membership  listens  to  me  on 
this  item,  they  will  be  repudiating  a 
precedent    strongly    set    in    the    last 

Madam  Speaker,  if  I  may  continue, 
we  are  establishing  a  new  entitlement 
program  and  one  that  has  no  cap.  If 
we  underestimate  the  number  of 
claimants,  we  will  simply  have  to  pass 
additional  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  make  up  the  difference. 

We  are  creating  a  new  trust  fund. 
We  are  undoing  the  reconciliation  ef- 
forts of  the  last  2  years  to  achieve  a 
special  purpose  here.  It  is  a  worst  mis- 
take to  spend  extra,  duplicative  money 
at  a  time  when  the  country  is  begin- 
ning the  tortuous  process  of  struggling 
back  to  economic  recovery  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

It  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  for  purposes 
that  we  decided  we  did  not  need  over 
the  past  2  years.  Worse,  it  duplicates 
the  benefit  of  the  Partnership  Train- 
ing Act  for  which  the  administration 
has  asked  $220  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  bill  asks  us  to  double  up  on 
that  amount  and  to  do  it  in  an  entitle- 
ment. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the 
House  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
agree  to  the  waivers  provided  in  the 
rule,  not  to  agree  to  appropriate  on  a 
legislative  bill,  and  to  defeat  the  riUe. 


D  1820 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
star)  for  purposes  of  debate. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  arguments  of 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  fall  a 
little  hollow  on  the  question  of  this 
rule.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  the 
rule  on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
came  up  as  a  closed  rule,  the  gentle- 
man made  no  objection  and  fully  sup- 
ported it.  This  week  the  rule  provides 
for  him  alone  to  offer  amendments  to 
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correct  those  very  deficiencies  which 
he  sees  in  the  bill  and  to  which  he  has 
addressed  himself,  so  there  will  be  op- 
portunity for  the  body  to  address  the 
concerns  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  hais  proclaimed. 

This  legislation  is  vital  if  we  are 
going  to  sustain  a  trade  policy  that  the 
country  now  has  in  effect  and  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  the  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations.  If  we  are  to 
open  our  doors  to  goods  from  other 
countries,  to  participate  fully  in  free 
international  trade,  then  we  have  to 
provide  some  means  for  protecting 
those  who  will  fall  victim  to  unfair 
competition  from  abroad,  which  has 
struck  our  shores  in  a  wide  gamut  of 
commodities  ranging  from  steel  to 
shoes. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  an  overprotection- 
ist  policy  of  trade  that  defends  every 
last  item  produced  in  the  United 
States,  when  we  must  provide  some 
cushion  for  those  whose  jobs  will  be 
affected,  those  industries  will  be  af- 
fected by  that  kind  of  open  and  vul- 
nerable trade  policy. 

This  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act.  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1962,  had  not  worked  well  until  the 
amendments  of  1974,  and  has  literally 
fallen  by  the  wayside  since  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  This  legislation 
will  correct  those  deficiencies  and  put 
us  on  a  sound  track. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 

STAR). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  agree  with  his 
every  comment  and  ask  for  support. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
fully  support  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Speaker, 
this  trade  adjustment  assistance  is  me- 
diocre and  puny  in  comparison  to  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  provided 
by  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty to  workers  in  those  countries  which 
were  rebuilding  their  industry  after 
World  War  II.  They  provided  for  a  far 
greater  range  of  assistance  and  protec- 
tion, job  training,  relocation  assistance 
and  compensation  for  people  whose 
jobs  were  lost.  We  ought  to  do  at  least 
as  much.  This  bill  will  put  us  on  the 
road  toward  that  goal. 

I  urge  support  of  the  rule. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  will  be  very  brief  because 
I  know  that  time  is  short. 

If  we  have  a  policy  of  free  trade  in 
this  country,  there  are  going  to  be  vic- 
tims who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  im- 
ports. This  bill  helps  those  thousands 
of  people  in  the  industries  of  autos, 
steel,  textiles,  and  shoes  with  retrain- 
ing opportunities.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  our  process  of  trying  to 
help  victims  of  free  trade  policy. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  rule.  It  allows 
amendments  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  so  he  can  ex- 
press his  opinion  on  the  bill  in  amend- 
ment form. 

I  urge  very  much  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Ohio. 

In  Ohio  we  are  in  a  very  unique  situ- 
ation, with  tremendous  structural  un- 
employment problems  and  we  are  in 
great  need  of  this  kind  of  assistance. 

Again,  I  would  support  my  colleague 
in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  for  purposes 
of  debate  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  sentiments 
and  statement  of  the  gentleman  who 
just  spoke  from  Ohio. 

In  my  area  of  Texas,  we  have  many 
problems  facing  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  talking  about  trying  to  help 
these  people  get  retrained.  It  is  some- 
thing that  they  are  looking  forward 
to.  It  is  something  that  they  have 
been  led  to  expect  that  they  would 
have,  and  I  think  this  is  the  proper 
time  and  place  to  carry  out  the  prom- 
ise that  we  have  for  the  structurally 
unemployed  people. 

So  I  certainly  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  hope  that  this 
matter  goes  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Ms.  Perraro) 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The   vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  233.  nays 
132,  not  voting  68.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  327] 


YEAS-233 

Akaka 

Gore 

Ottinger 

AlbosU 

Gray 

Panetta 

Alexander 

GuarinI 

Patterson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Hall  (IN) 

Pease 

Andrews  <TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

Penny 

Annunzio 

Hall.  Ralph 

Pepper 

Anthony 

Hall.  Sam 

Perkins 

Applegate 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Aspin 

Hance 

Price 

AuCoin 

Harkin 

Rahall 

Barnard 

Hatcher 

Rangel 

Barnes 

Hawkins 

Ratchford 

Bates 

Hefner 

Ray 

Bedell 

Hertel 

Regula 

Beilenson 

Hillis 

Reid 

Bennett 

Howard 

Richardson 

Berman 

Hoyer 

Rinaldo 

Bevlll 

Hubbard 

Rodlno 

Blaggl 

Huckaby 

Roe 

Boehlert 

Hughes 

Rogers 

Hoggs 

Jones  (OK) 

Rose 

Boland 

Jones  (TN) 

Rostenkowskl 

Bonior 

Kasich 

Rowland 

Bonker 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Borski 

Kazen 

Sabo 

Boucher 

Kemp 

Savage 

Brltt 

Kennelly 

Sawyer 

Brooks 

Kildee 

Scheuer 

Burton  (CA) 

Kogovsek 

Schneider 

Byron 

Roller 

Schroeder 

Cari>er 

Kostmayer 

Seiberling 

Carr 

LaFalce 

Shannon 

Chappell 

Lantos 

Sharp 

Clarke 

Leath 

Shelby 

Clinger 

Lehman  (CA) 

SIkorski 

Coats 

Lehman  (FL) 

Simon 

Coelho 

Leiand 

SUisky 

Collins 

Levin 

Skelton 

Conyers 

Levine 

Slattery 

Cooper 

Levltas 

Smith  (FL) 

Coyne 

UplnsU 

Smith  (LA) 

Crockett 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daschle 

Long (LA) 

Snowe 

Davis 

Long  (MD) 

Solarz 

de  la  Garza 

Lowry  (WA) 

Spratt 

Dellums 

Luken 

Staggers 

Derrick 

MacKay 

Stark 

Dicks 

Markey 

Stratton 

Dingall 

Martinez 

Studds 

Donnelly 

Matsui 

Swift 

Dorgan 

Mavroules 

Synar 

Downey 

Mazzoli 

Thomas  (OA) 

Duncan 

McCurdy 

Torres 

Durbin 

McDade 

TorrlceUi 

Dyson 

McEwen 

Towns 

Ek:kan 

McHugh 

Udall 

Rdgar 

Mica 

Valentine 

Erdreich 

Mikulski 

Vandergriff 

Evans  (ID 

Miller  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Pascell 

Miller  (OH) 

Volkmer 

Fazio 

MineU 

Walgren 

Pelghan 

Mlnish 

Watkins 

Ferraro 

Mitchell 

Weaver 

Fields 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Poglietta 

Mollohan 

Wheat 

Foley 

Moody 

Williams  (MT) 

Ford  (MI) 

Mrazek 

Williams  (OH) 

Ford  (TN) 

Murphy 

Wilson 

Fowler 

Natcher 

Wirth 

Frost 

Neal 

Wise 

Garcia 

Nelson 

Wolpe 

Gaydos 

Nichols 

Wright 

Gejdenson 

Nielson 

Wyden 

Gephardt 

Nowak 

Wylle 

Gibbons 

Oakar 

Yates 

Gllman 

Oberstar 

Yatron 

Olickman 

Obey 

Young  (MO) 

Gonzalez 

Olin 
NAYS- 132 

Archer 

Brown  (CO) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Badham 

BroyhUl 

Conable 

Bartlett 

Burton  (IN) 

Conte 

Bateman 

Campbell 

Corcoran 

Bereuter 

Carney 

Coughlln 

Bethune 

Chandler 

Courier 

Bilirakis 

Chappie 

Craig 

Breaux 

Cheney 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Fish 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gr&mm 

Green 

Gunderson 


Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McGrath 


Hammerschmidt  McKeman 
Hansen  (ID)  McKlnney 


Hansen  (UT) 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 


Michel 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 


Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuraway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Zschau 
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Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Anderson 

Bliley 

Boner 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Crane.  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

Florio 


Forsythe 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Gregg 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NC) 

Kaptur 

Livingston 

Lundine 

Marriott 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McNulty 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Ortiz 

Owens 


Pursell 

Ritter 

Russo 

Schumer 

Siljander 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Traxler 

Vento 

Waxman 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlen 

Winn 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zablocki 


guished  professional  staff  members,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  make  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  my  chief  of  staff, 
Ralph  Vinovich,  will  retire  after  16 
years  of  service  in  the  House  tomor- 
row after  a  total  of  nearly  30  years  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Ralph  has  long  been  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  as  a  man  whose  personal  quali- 
ties of  dedication  and  integrity  have 
made  him  one  of  the  most  valued 
members  of  our  House  family. 

Neither  Ralph  nor  I  go  for  public 
displays  of  emotion,  so  I  am  going  to 
make  it  very  short  and  sweet. 

Ralph,  we  are  going  to  miss  you 
around  here.  From  the  days  you 
served  as  a  key  aide  to  our  old  mentor, 
the  late  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  to  this  very  day  you  have 
really  helped  define  the  word  "class." 
There  are  volumes  more  to  be  said, 
but  Ralph's  career  of  service  to  this 
House  and  this  country  says  it  all. 

May  your  tee  shots  be  right  down 
the  middle  of  the  fairway,  and  your 
putts  most  always  roll  straight  for  the 

cup. 

I  am  sure  all  our  Members  will  join 
me  in  wishing  you  all  the  best  Ralph, 
in  all  that  you  choose  to  do. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Speaker,  I, 
too  would  like  to  join  in  the  tribute  by 
the  minority  leader  to  Mr.  Vinovich, 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing for  several  years  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  this  august  body. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavor. 


D  1840 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Addabbo    for,   with   Mr. 
against. 

Messrs.      HERTEL      of 
SAWYER,    and    NEILSON 
changed   their   votes   from 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


McCollum 

Michigan, 
of  Utah 
"nay"   to 


IMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  VINOVICH 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
keeping  with  my  respect  for  the  good 
backup  support  we  have  here  in  the 
Congress,  both  in  the  House  and 
Senate,    from    some    of    our    distin- 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills,  a  joint  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H  R  1372.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  foreign-built  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Alaska; 

H  R  2895.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Buiiding  and  U.S.  Courthouse  at  450  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  the 
Phillip  Burton  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse;  . 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  establish  an  improved 
program  for  extra  long  staple  cotton; 

H  R  3232.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  newly 
appointed  special  agents  of  the  Department 

of  Justice;  „     , 

HR  3549.  To  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice; 

H  R  3677.  An  act  to  amend  title  XVIII  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  cap 
amount  allowable  for  reimbursement  of  hos- 
pices under  the  medicare  program; 

HJ  Res  297.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  appointment  of  Jeannine  Smith  Clark  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

H  Con  Res.  154.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  Dr.  Alice  Mitchell  Rivlin  for  her 
service  as  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly termination  of  Federal  management  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  reso- 
lutions and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  268.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at  vari- 
ous existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1008.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  improve  implementation  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1015.  An  act  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  La  Jolie 
for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dad's 
Pad  for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade; 
S  1192.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1365.  An  act  entitled  the  "Harry  Porter 
Control  Tower"; 

S  1465.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  at  Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets.  La- 
fayette. Ind.,  as  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck 
Federal  Building"; 

S  1689.  An  act  to  clear  certain  unpedi- 
ments  to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Endless 
Summer  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 

trade;  ,      ^  j      i 

S  1724  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico  as  the 
•Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal  Building"; 

S  1797.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building"; 

SJ  Res.  136.  Joint  Resolution  to  recog- 
nize "Volunteer  Firefighters  Recognition 
Day"  as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  volunteer  firefighters; 

SJ  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Agriculture,  under  the  milk  price 
support  program,  to  impose  a  second  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  deduction  from 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk  marketed 
commericially  in  the  United  States;  and 

S  Con  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  3190). 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
PM  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  31, 
1983  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2755'  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMIS- 

SION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  may 
have  until  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day August  31,  1983  to  file  a  report  to 
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accompany  the  bill,  H.R.  2755,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  cleared  with  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
Member  from  California  objects. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  reserve  the  right  to 
object? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  Member 
from  California  objects. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


AUTHORIZING  THREE  ADDI- 
TIONAL ASSISTANT  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1696)  authorizing  three  addi- 
tional Assistant  Administrators  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  distinguished 
chairman  whether  this  is  the  bill  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
for  three  assistants  and  whether  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority  on 
the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  We  are 
doing  this  at  the  request  of  the  White 
House  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  and  I  un- 
derstand that  it  has  been  cleared  by 
both  sides.  All  five  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction over  here  have  cleared  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1696.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize three  additional  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  is  legislation  which 
was  requested  by  the  administration. 

Today  the  EPA  is  headed  by  an  ex- 
ecutive level  II  Administrator,  current 
salary  $69,800.  He  is  assisted  by  a  level 
III  Deputy  Administrator.  $68,400  and 
seven  level  IV  Assistant  Administra- 
tors, $68,400.  This  bill  would  authorize 
three  additional  level  IV  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators. These  three  new  posi- 
tions would  be  designated  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Plarming  and  E^ral- 
uation.    Assistant    Administrator    for 


Enforcement,  and  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Research  and  Development. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
problems  which  have  beset  the  EPA 
during  this  administration.  Although 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  generally,  would  not 
permit  legislation  such  as  this  to  be 
taken  up  until  it  had  been  considered 
by  the  committee  in  the  normal  legis- 
lative process,  an  exception  is  warrant- 
ed in  this  case  in  order  that  the  new 
EPA  Administrator  can  get  on  with 
the  task  of  setting  the  EPA  back  on 
course  to  address  the  significant  envi- 
ronmental issues  which  face  us  today. 

The  bill  has  been  cleared  by  the 
ranking  member  of  my  committee  (Mr. 
Taylor)  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  with  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  executive  level  positions  (Mr. 
Ai-BOSTA).  I  am  advised  that  the  other 
committees  with  legislative  and  over- 
sight jurisdiction  over  the  EPA  have 
no  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1696 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  may  appoint  three 
Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  addition  to— 

(1)  The  five  Assistant  Administrators  pro- 
vided for  in  section  1(d)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1970  (5  U.S.C.  Appendix) 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Reorganization  Plan."); 

(2)  The  Assistant  Administrator  provided 
by  section  25(g)  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2625(g)):  and 

(3)  The  Assistant  Administrator  provided 
by  section  307(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  6911a). 

(b)  Each  Assistant  Administrator  appoint- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  may  prescribe. 

Sec  2.  (a)(1)  Section  5313  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  Kb)  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  and  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  Level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5 
US.C.  5313) '. 

(bMl)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1(c)  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  and  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  Level 


III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5 
U.S.C.  5314) ". 

(c)(1)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"Assistant  Administrator  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances. Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

"Assistant  Administrator.  Office  of  Solid 
Waste.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

"Assistant  Administrators,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (B).". 

(2)(A)  Section  26(g)(2)  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(A)"  and  ".  and  (B)  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  of  pay  authorized  for  such  Assist- 
ant Administrators". 

(B)  Section  307(b)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  and  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  pay  rates  under  section  5315 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code". 

(C)  Section  1(d)  of  the  Reorganization 
Plan  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereaf- 
ter provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315)". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to 


NAMING  U.S.  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING  IN  FORT  WORTH, 
TEX.,  THE  'JACK  D.  WATSON 
POST  OFFICE  BUILDING' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1797)  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D. 
Watson  Post  Office  Building." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  to  explain  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Briefly. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Jack  Watson  has  hired  as 
a  temporary  employee  with  the  Postal 
Service  in  1945.  He  rose  through  the 
ranks  with  the  Postal  Service  and. 
until  his  retirement  in  1980.  served  for 
14  years  as  postmaster  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  of  this  bill  is 
identical  to  H.R.  3151  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  13,  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  added  one 
other  provision  to  the  bill  which  would 
allow  a  member  of  a  postal  governing 
board  to  stay  on  for  another  year  pro- 
viding no  successor  is  appointed. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand  that 
our  side  does  not  have  an  objection 
but  I  would  feel  more  comfortable  if 
through  the  noise  I  could  hear  what 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is  or 
what  the  resolution  does. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  first 
part  of  the  resolution  names  a  post 
office  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  for  a 
former  postmaster  who  is  deceased. 

The  second  part,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  joint  jurisdiction  for 
our  committee,  is  an  amendment  put 
on  in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Ste- 
vens for  the  postmaster  and  the  Postal 
Board  of  Governors. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  We  have  no 
objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  bill  which 
will  name  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Build- 
ing to  be  constructed  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building".  This  bill  originally 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Wright,  and  it  is 
through  his  diligence  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  before  us  today. 

The  other  body  has  added  a  provi- 
sion which  addresses  a  problem  the 
Postal  Service  has  experienced  since 
its  creation.  Under  existing  law,  a 
Presidentially  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Postal  Service  may  not  serve 
beyond  his  designated  term  even  if  a 
successor  has  not  been  appointed  and 
qualified.  This  often  causes  a  situation 
where  there  will  be  vacancies  on  the 
Board  and.  as  the  Members  can  under- 
stand, the  lack  of  a  full  Board  mem- 
bership can  greatly  inhibit  the  ability 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  perform 
its  functions. 

The  provision  which  has  been  added 
would    insure    that    such    situations 
cannot  occur  in   the   future.   Similar 
provisions  apply  with  respect  to  many 
other  boards  and  commissions.  This 
provision  permits  a  Governor  to  con- 
tinue in  office  for  not  more  than  1 
year  until  a  successor  is  available  to 
take  his  or  her  place.  The  1-year  limi- 
tation is  identical  to  the  language  in 
section  3601(b)  of  title  39  which  pro- 
vides for  holding  over  by  Postal  Rate 
Commissioners   until    their   successor 
qualifies.    A    successor    has    qualified 
under  the  meaning  of  this  language 
when  he  or  she  assumes  the  office, 
after  being  nominated  and  confirmed 
and  after  the  formal  appointment  is 
issued. 

I  think  the  provision  is  extremely 
worthwhile,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  problem  being  addressed. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri, 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1797 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  SUtes  Post  Office  Building  to  be 
constructed  in  Port  Worth.  Texas,  at  the 
intersection  of  Meacham  Boulevard  and  the 
Mark  IV  Parkway,  shall  hereafter  be  named 
and  designated  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building."  Any  reference  in  a  law, 
map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  SUtes  to  such  building 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Jack 
D.  Watson  Post  Office  Building. 

SERVICE  OF  GOVERNOR  UNTIL  SUCCESSOR 
QUALIFIES 

SEC  2.  Section  202(b)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "A  Gov- 
ernor may  continue  to  serve  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
qualified,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year." 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND  AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES.  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Monday,  September  12, 
1983,  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
accept  resignations,  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1983.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday.  September  13.  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1850 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  S.  1696.  the  Senate  bill 
passed  earlier. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY    ON    WEDNESDAY. 

SEPTEMBER  14,  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday,  September  14,  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARILY  SUSPENDING 

CERTAIN    AUTHORITY    OF   THE 
SECRETARY   OF  AGRICULTURE 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  MILK  PRICE 
SUPPORT  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  149)  to  temporari- 
ly suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture,   under  the   milk 
price   support   program,   to   impose   a 
second  50  cents  per  hundredweight  de- 
duction from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of 
all  milk  marketed  commercially  in  the 
United  States,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  in  order  that 
we  might  expedite  proceedings  here.  I 
am  quite  sure  this  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois knows  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  attempting  to  do  here  is  do 
the  Senate  resolution  that  would  for 
all  practical  purposes  delay  the  impo- 
sition of  that  second  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight tax  that  would,  under  the 
current  law,  go  into  effect  September 
1.  delay  it  untU  October  1.  the  theory 
being  that  while  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  away,  and  no  opportunity  to 
either  affirm  or  turn  that  decision 
around,  it  would  go  into  effect. 

Now,  our  problem  here  is  that  we 
bring  these  agriculture  bills  up  here 
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under  suspension  one  at  a  time,  nickel- 
and-diming  us. 

Now  you  got  another  bill  here  that 
is  going  to  cost  you  $60  million  in  30 
days.  $60  million.  And  the  point  is  the 
whole  theory  of  that  last  agricultural 
act  was  to  get  these  milk  people 
around  to  accepting  a  lower  price  sup- 
port than  what  we  have  currently  pre- 
vailing. 

We  want  to  see  an  agriculture  bill 
our  here  under  an  open  rule  where  the 
House  can  work  its  will  and  we  can 
debate  this  thing  and  quit  nickel-and- 
diming  us  with  these  agriculture  bills, 
whether  it  is  cotton,  tobacco  or  what 
under  suspension  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
We  have  to  deal  with  this  thing  in  the 
aggregate  and  I  get  a  little  distressed 
with  what  I  see  going  on  here  that  is 
why  I  reserved  the  right  to  object. 

E>oes  the  gentleman  want  me  to 
yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee itself  passed  a  bill  out  of  here 
in  May.  It  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  order  that  they  could 
try  to  put  together  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
putting  various  parts  together,  includ- 
ing the  most  desired  aspect,  from  their 
perspective,  of  a  target  price  freeze  on 
grains.  The  dairy  bill  has  been  waiting 
there,  over  there  in  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
was  unable  to  attain  their  desired  goal. 
Thus,  the  dairy  bill  was  unable  to  get 
over  here  in  time  for  people  to  work 
their  will  on  it.  I  personally  have  re- 
quested a  rule  that  would  allow  people 
to  work  their  will  on  it.  I  am  hopeful 
that  when  we  come  back  in  Septem- 
ber, an  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
people  to  work  their  will  on  that  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  put  this  bill- 
not  to  allow  this  to  go.  we  would  have 
the  whole  process  go  into  effect  and 
then,  regardless  of  who  wins  on  work- 
ing their  will,  that  would  have  to  be 
undone  in  October  and  would  create 
chaos  and  would  provide  a  hardship 
on  the  dairy  farmers  and  confusion  in 
the  whole  system.  So,  I  would  urge  the 
gentleman  that  he  not  object  because 
I  am  confident  myself  because  of  the 
pressure  that  will  be  put  on  us  when 
we  get  back  by  the  October  first  dead- 
line that  we  will  have  a  bill  that  we 
can  work  our  will  on,  I  will  support 
that  effort  and  I  believe  Members 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  and  I 
take  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in 
good  faith;  I  know  there  are  some 
Members  here  who  have  actually 
tried,  in  good  faith,  to  do  what  is  the 
right  thing.  It  kind  of  bums  me  that, 
however,  the  whole  process  is  being 
sidetracked  from  time  to  time  by 
coming  up  piecemeal  through  this  sus- 


pension process.  And  I  just  have  to  ex- 
press my  resentment  at  that  kind  of 
consideration,  haphazardly,  of  agricul- 
ture bills. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  under  my 
reservation. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  point  that  we  want  to  be 
sure  is  clear  here  is  that  there  is  no  ar- 
gument with  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
reported  a  bill  but  they  reported  it  to 
the  floor  here  under  suspension.  And  I 
think  the  point  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  making  is  that  he 
wants  to  know  when  a  bill  is  coming  to 
the  floor  under  an  open  rule  that  will 
allow  people  some  opportunity  to  offer 
alternative  suggestions  as  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  dairy  problem.  And  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  like  to  have  some  assurances 
from  the  managers  of  these  bills  as  to 
the  prospect  for  having  on  the  floor 
perhaps  early  in  September  when  we 
come  back  here  a  bill  under  an  open 
rule  that  would  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  legislate. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  point  out 
that  you  know  the  complications  this 
bill  has  undergone  which  are  totally 
unrelated  to  the  problems  of  dairy 
which  have  made  it  very  difficult  for 
this  bill  to  come  to  the  House  floor. 
That  is  that  the  administration's  ap- 
proval is  conditioned  upon,  an  attach- 
ment of  the  unrelated  matters  relative 
to  grain.  If  that  aspect  can  be  straight- 
ened out  such  that  it  can  go  on  its  own 
merits  and  not  have  that  complicating 
factor,  I  am  sure  that  we  could  get  to 
the  bill  on  the  floor  expeditiously  as 
an  open  rule.  And  I  would  hope  that 
would  occur. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  a  dairy  bill  comes 
out  and  deals  only  with  dairy,  then 
the  Parliamentarian  has  advised  us 
that  no  amendment  would  be  in  order 
other  than  an  amendment  dealing 
with  dairy. 

Now  if  the  bill  comes  here  under  an 
open  rule  that  deals  only  with  dairy, 
no  attempt  can  be  made  to  attach 
something  to  that  dealing  with  feed 
grains.  That  is  my  understanding  of 
what  the  Parliamentarian  has  said. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  whether  or 
not  we  can  have  an  open  rule  on  a 
dairy  bill  that  would  allow  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  some  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  alternative  suggestions 
with  regard  to  dairy.  And  that  is  the 
point  of  the  minority  leader. 

And  I  think  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  perhaps  the  managers 


of  the  bill  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  would  like  to  respond  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  about  the  schedule  in 
September  for  this  particular  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  raises  a  very 
good  question.  I  have  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  if 
perchance  there  were  no  objection 
raised  to  this  movement  at  this  time, 
and  then  we  are  up  to  October  1,  then 
what  is  the  scenario?  What  do  we 
expect  to  happen?  Because  this  is  a 
temporary  stay  of  that  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  tax.  I  recognize  that. 
What  would  happen  after  that? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEHj.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  plan  is  of 
course  to  move  the  legislation  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee. 
Needless  to  say.  it  is  a  very  fragile 
compromise  because  this  is  a  very  com- 
plicated issue. 

The  reason,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
that  we  have  not  moved  it  is  because 
the  administration  insisted  on  tying 
other  matters  to  it. 

We  thought  the  matter  could  be  re- 
solved in  the  Senate  so  we  waited.  The 
Senate  was  not  able  to  resolve  the 
issue.  This  is  what  they  have  sent  back 
which  takes  care  for  the  immediate 
future  something  that  will  transpire 
when  we  are  not  here,  the  extra  50 
cents  assessment.  The  legislation  re- 
peals that.  Now.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man, both  my  friend  from  Illinois,  all  I 
can  tell  you  is  that  our  committee  has 
been  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
Members.  I  cannot  make  an  omnibus 
bill  out  of  a  tobacco  bill  if  that  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  before  us.  And  I 
hope  as  a  good  legislator  I  have  tried 
to  expeditie.  as  a  good  chairman,  to 
use  the  most  feasible,  expeditious 
manner  in  which  to  pass  legislation, 
which  has  been  passing  the  committee 
unanimously.  And  that  is  the  reason 
for  utilizing  the  suspension  system;  no 
other  reason.  But  if  we  have  a  bill 
which  requires  a  rule  then  all  I  can 
say  is  that  we  are  subject  to  whatever 
rule  we  ge*  from  the  Rules  Committee. 
But  I  have  no  objection  to  an  open 
rule  or  to  in  any  way  to  frustrate  the 
ability  of  a  Member  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence or  to  offer  alternatives.  We  have 
no  objection  to  that. 
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I  would  like  to  tell  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  in  this  issue  relat- 
ed to  target  price  freeze  and  the  dairy, 
we  invited,  in  an  usual  move,  in  the 
midst  of  markup,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  come  and  again  present 
his  view.  The  committee  did  not  ap- 
prove it. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  accommo- 
date my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  the  votes 


were  not  there  and  no  one  frustrated 
the  effort  except  the  number  of  votes 
that  were  cast  yea  and  nay. 

But  the  gentleman  has  my  assur- 
ance, one,  that  in  no  way  have  I  as 
chairman  or  any  other  Member 
spoken  to  me  about  frustrating  the 
effort  of  any  Member,  except  that  a 
chairman  is  trusted  to  move  legislation 
from  his  committee  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious manner. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Further  reserving  my 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
might  proceed  here  and  recognizing 
some  of  those  nuances  that  go  on  in 
that  Agriculture  Committee,  but  cer- 
tainly not  all  of  them,  but  knowmg 
the  character  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  who  now  serves  as  our  ranking 
member,  a  very  conciliatory  member, 
one  who  has  been  noted  for  being  able 
to  forge  a  compromise  and  to  work 
with  members  of  the  opposition,  I 
would  trust  to  his  good  judgment  and 
I  want  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  here 
to  respond,  if  he  would  like  in  any 
way,  to  the  remarks  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  just  made. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  appreciated  very 
much  the  gentleman  yielding. 

And  I  want  again  to  try  to  empha- 
size that  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  not  tying  different  things  to- 
gether. What  we  are  talking  about  is 
whether  or  not  the  dairy  bill  reported 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee  is 
going  to  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  with  an  open  rule. 

And  specifically  what  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  interest- 
ed in  is  whether  or  not  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  can  make  some  commit- 
ment to  the  Members  of  the  House 
here  this  evening  about  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  ask  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  report  an  open  rule  for  that 
dairy  bill  and  get  it  on  the  floor  here 
early  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  we  come  back  from  our  recess- 
Mr.  MICHEL.  And  I  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  is  what  we  have 
got  to  have.  And  that  is  what  this 
dialog  is  all  about.  In  the  absence  of  it. 
we  just  maybe  have  no  recourse  but  to 
object. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 
You  mean  what  you  say,  or  are  we 
going  to  get  horsed  around  again  when 
the  time  comes? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  there 
has  never  been  any  attempt  to  horse 
around  or  to  get  around  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  or  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  was  using  a  figure  of 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  now  that  the  gentleman  has 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  this  case  it  was  just 
cowing  around  a  little  bit.  Then  there 
is  some  bull  attached  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  We  are  all  being 
cowed  around.  They  are  just  pumping 


more  milk  than  we  can  handle.  That  is 
why  we  are  here  tonight. 

The  very  masterful  presentation  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of 
the  mastery  of  my  distinguished  mi- 
nority ranking  member  in  a  conciliato- 
ry process  and  so  on  at  every  available 
opportunity. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  move  the  leg- 
islation in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  possible.  If  the  members  of 
the  committee  want  an  open  rule,  we 
ask  for  an  open  rule.  If  they  want  a 
modified,  we  ask  for  a  modified. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  a  chair- 
man no  longer  has  the  authority  of 
years  past  and  you  have  to  work  with 
consensus  and  within  the  art  of  the 
possible.  A  chairman  is  instructed  basi- 
cally by  his  committee  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  of  one  thing 
that  I  will  ask  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  full  committee  as  to  what  route 
they  wish  to  take  when  we  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  this  dairy  legisla- 
tion, which  I  hope  is  promptly  after 
we  reconvene  in  September.  And  that 
is  all  of  the  assurances  that  I  can  give 
the  gentleman  within  my  discretion. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  this  has  been  an  interestmg 
discussion.  I  for  one  would  support  an 
open  rule.  I  want  to  support  an 
amendment  that  is  going  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLE)  that  will  do  precisely  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  our  mi- 
nority leader,  is  suggesting,  that  we 
reduce  the  price  support.  I  want  to 
support  that. 

That  is  not  really  the  issue  before  us 
right  now.  And  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  to  any 
other  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
templating objecting,  the  whole  point 
in  the  50-cent  assessment  was  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  milk  being  pro- 
duced. It  has  not  worked.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  my  presence  has 
said  publicly,  and  there  are  other 
Members  here  on  the  floor  who  can 
ascribe  to  that  fact,  it  has  not  worked. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  caused  dairy 
farmers  to  produce  more  milk  to  offset 
the  tax  that  they  are  paying. 

He  has  then  stated  that  the  real 
value  in  this  assessment  is  to  keep  our 
feet  to  the  fire,  since  that  is  not  a  good 
program  and  our  farmers  do  not  like 
it,  to  force  the  Congress  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  issue  and  come  up  with 
something  better. 

Therefore,  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  is  using  this  50-cent  assess- 
ment, and  now  a  second  50-cent  assess- 
ment that  will  go  into  effect  whUe  this 
Congress  is  not  in  session.  We  are 
using  that  to  force  the  Congress  to 
come  to  terms  to  meet  the  issue  head 


on.  It  is  not  fair  to  make  the  poor 
farmer  back  home  pay  the  additional 
50  cents  when  his  Congress  and  Con- 
gressman are  not  in  session  and 
cannot  meet  the  issue  head  on. 

It  is  not  the  farmers  who  have  been 
dragging  their  feet,  it  is  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  who  have  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  issue. 

And  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  during  a  recess  to  up  the  ante  on 
them,  the  farmer.  Let  us  come  back 
here  in  September.  If  we  cannot  ad- 
dress the  issue  then  the  second  50 
cents  will  go  into  effect  on  October  1. 
But  let  us  not  beat  the  farmer  down. 
Let  us  give  the  Congress  a  chance  in 
September  to  address  the  issue.  If 
they  do  not,  then  OK,  up  the  ante  to 
the  second  50  cents. 

So  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  or  any 
gentleman  who  is  contemplating  ob- 
jecting not  to  object  because  the 
fanner  cannot  do  anything  in  this  sit- 
uation and  we  are  leaving  here  to- 
night. Nobody  else  can  do  anything  in 
this  situation  until  we  get  back  here  in 
September. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  makes  a  good  point.  I  have 
always  had  some  reservations  about 
moves  that  take  effect  while  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  where  normally 
they  would  be  so  sensitive  as  to  get  an 
immediate  response  out  there  in  the 
country  when  the  effective  date  takes 
place  and  Members  of  Congress  would 
be  so  notified.  I  have  a  reservation 
about  that. 

I  might  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
another  30  days,  but  I  will  tell  you 
that  issue  has  then  got  be  joined  on 
October  1  and  what  I  am  saying  again 
is,  we  want  that  opportunity  to  fully 
aerate  that  subject  at  that  time.  And 
admit  it.  I  know  the  gentlemen  who 
have  so  much  dairy  farming  in  their 
district.  Under  no  circumstances  can 
they  be  for  anything  but  an  increase 
support  price  and  all  the  rest.  Now 
some  of  them  may  have  a  reservation 
about   that   and   those   Members   are 
going  to  have  to  have  their  say  and  do 
their  thing  that  in  my  judgment,  over- 
all, looking  at  our  budget  deficit,  the 
comparative  cost  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams out  there.  I  think  the  whole 
House  wants  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  withdraw 
my  objection  here  under  my  reserva- 
tion, having  carried  on  this  dialog  with 
the  hope  that  we  have  alerted  some 
people  to  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  hassle  on  our  hands  October  1 
if  we  do  not  come  to  grips  with  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr.    de    la 

Garza)?  ^^      .  .  ^ 

Mr  LUNGREN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman. 
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Obviously  I  am  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  Members  who  do  not  want 
any  objection  here.  Who  are  pleading 
very  desperately  that  they  need  this  at 
this  time. 

My  question  is  a  simple  one:  Why  do 
we  come  to  this  point  in  time  when 
virtually  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  left  this  town, 
bring  this  up  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  an  action  that  admittedly 
is  going  to  cost  all  of  our  taxpayers 
$60  million  under  the  excuse  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  here? 
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As  I  recall,  we  voted  an  adjournment 
resolution  last  week  setting  today  as 
the  day.  This  has  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  anybody.  We  all  knew  we  were 
going  to  leave  today.  And  now  we  are 
being  pleaded  with  to  not  do  this  to 
the  dairy  farmers.  What  are  we  doing 
to  the  taxpayers?  Sixty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  the  hour  is  not  of  our  making  or 
of  our  choosing.  This  is  the  time  the 
other  body  sent  the  legislation  to  us. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  $60  mil- 
lion is  not  coming  from  the  taxpayers. 
The  $60  million  comes  from  the  farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  In  other  words,  it 
was  money  that  was  supposed  to  go  to 
the  Treasury  as  an  effort  to  try  and 
reduce  production,  which  has  not  suc- 
ceeded thus  far? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct. 
And  the  problem  right  now  is  that 
production  is  increasing. 

The  compromise  that  we  worked  out 
would:  First,  reduce  production;  and 
second,  reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. 

We  have  been  waiting  very  patiently 
to  bring  what  I  think  is  a  very  excel- 
lent compromise,  although  there  is 
disagreement  on  that,  before  this 
House.  We  thought  as  late  as  perhaps 
2  or  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  we  would 
have  that  compromise  here. 

I  would  have  to  say,  in  fairness,  also, 
that  my  office  itself,  and  others,  we 
have  held  meetings  with  all  of  the  leg- 
islative assistants,  we  have  notified 
every  office  of  the  contents  of  that 
compromise. 

What  we  do  not  want  to  see  now  is 
an  opportunity  for  that  to  come  back 
to  us.  even  under  an  open  rule  or  oth- 
erwise, in  September,  having  it  all  de- 
stroyed in  the  sense  of  having  every- 
body put  through  horrendous  difficul- 
ty,  another   50-cent   assessment,   and 


then  come  back  and  take  it  away,  and 
undo  it,  and  cause  all  of  the  confusion 
that  is  going  to  go  on  on  the  dairy 
farms  because  we  are  out  on  vacation. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  look 
to  them.  We  are  going  to  be  asking 
them  to  ship  another  $60  million  down 
here  because  we  are  not  around  to  cor- 
rect a  probem  which  we  thought  as 
late  as  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  we 
would  have  corrected. 

So  I  really  ask  the  gentleman  to  cer- 
tainly not  object. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  conform  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  has  said.  This 
money  is  not  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  It 
is  paid  by  the  farmers.  It  is  an  assess- 
ment directly  against  them  on  their 
milk  production. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  that. 
Under  my  reservation  of  objection.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
thing:  What  does  this  program  cost 
the  taxpayers  on  an  annual  basis? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  cost  the  consum- 
ers money  because  we  are  maintaining 
the  support  price  for  milk,  and  then 
having  the  farmers  pay  to  the  Treas- 
ury the  50  cent  or  dollar  assessment 
that  is  made  against  them  if  they  con- 
tinue to  have  that  support  price. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
and  I  disagree  about  the  right  way  to 
handle  this.  Rather  than  have  a  spe- 
cial tax  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
farmers.  I  would  like  to  see  the  sup- 
port price  of  milk  reduced  and  the 
benefit  of  the  reduced  support  price 
go  to  the  consumer  and  a  clear  signal 
sent  to  the  farmers  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  pay  $13.10  a  hun- 
dredweight support  for  milk. 

Now,  that  is  a  disagreement.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  get  it  re- 
solved. And  it  ought  to  get  resolved  in 
September.  If  we  are  going  to  post- 
pone the  second  50-cent  assessment  on 
the  farmers,  we  ought  to  do  it  under  a 
clear  understanding  that  this  disagree- 
ment cannot  continue,  that  one  way  or 
another  we  get  the  issue  of  milk  re- 
solved so  that  we  can  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  farmers,  for  one  thing,  as 
to  what  they  should  do  relative  to 
their  herds,  rather  than  have  this 
Mickey  Mouse  kind  of  thing  where  we 
leave  the  support  price  high  and  then 
tax  them  specially  under  the  assess- 
ment procedure  that  we  are  having. 

So  I  wouild  like  to  see,  actually,  this 
30-day  delay  go  through  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  everybody  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  whether  or  not 
they  agree  with  the  assessment  proce- 
dure or  the  support  price  procedure, 
we  get  it  out  here  on  the  floor  and  get 
it  settled. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  objection,  I 
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would  just  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  heard  some  of  these  same  ar- 
gimients  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
when  we  were  dealing  with  the  specific 
dairy  program.  We  were  told  we  were 
going  to  give  clear  signals  to  the  dairy 
farmers  to  cut  their  production,  we  es- 
tablished a  program.  It  has  not  done 
that.  It  has  cost  the  consumers  and 
the  taxpayers  more.  And  I  think  that 
it  ill-suits  this  institution  for  us  to 
bring  up  this  subject  at  this  particular 
time,  with  virtually  nobody  here,  and 
say.  'Just  one  more  month."  and 
somehow  that  is  going  to  give  an  indi- 
cation to  the  farmers  to  respond  in  the 
proper  manner.  I  would  be  constrained 
to  object. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, a  committee  on  which  I  enjoyed 
my  service  under  the  chairman  im- 
mensely, that  I  fully  understand  the 
changes  in  the  committee  structure 
that  have  occurred  over  the  last  few 
years  and  the  relatively  circumscribed 
role  that  the  chairman  has  versus  past 
chairmen,  and  certainly  the  chairman 
cannot  bind  the  committee,  especially 
when  there  are  Republicans  and 
Democrats  from  dairy  States  on  that 
committee. 

All  I  would  ask  from  the  chairman  is 
if  he  would  assure  me.  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  that,  as  far  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  concerned,  as  far  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  concerned,  he  would  work 
for— his  position  would  be  an  open 
rule  on  the  dairy  bill.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  at  least  go  that  far? 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia yield  to  the  chairman  to  respond? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  no  objec- 
tion to  asking  for  an  open  rule  if  it 
were  the  sole  discretion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  I  can  say  I  would  want  an 
open  rule  but  if  the  committee  would 
want  me  to  act  otherwise.  I  would 
have  to  oblige  them. 

But  the  gentleman  has  the  assur- 
ance, for  whatever  it  is  worth,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  no  objec- 
tion to  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther to  me  under  his  reservation  of  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman    from    Texas    support    an 


open  rule  rather  than  merely  indicate 
there  is  no  objection? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  under  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, but  it  is  getting  close  to  the  time 
to  object. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate my  good  friend,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  cannot  place 
himself  in  a  position  of  going  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  saying  that  I 
personally  would  like  an  open  rule  but 
that  the  committee  has  instructed  me 
to  ask  for  a  different  rule. 

But  I  think  that  possibly  all  of  the 
anxieties  of  the  Members,  as  far  as 
being  able  to  propose  amendments 
with  their  specific  ideas,  this  issue  I 
think  will  be  handled  properly  and  ev- 
eryone would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  viewpoints. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  one  more  time? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  To  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  request  I  make  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  is  not  that  he  go 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  indi- 
cate he  is  personally  in  support  of  an 
open  rule,  but  rather,  during  the  time 
of  the  committee  hearing,  does  the 
gentleman  indicate  that  his  position 
would  be.  in  working  with  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  committee,  that  his  position  is 
support  of  an  open  rule?  And  I  try  this 
now  for  the  third  time  because  I  am 
having  difficulty  indicating  what  is  of 
some  concern  to  this  Member  on  some 
assurance  that  we  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  get  an  open  rule. 

I  have  observed  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  his  tre- 
mendous ability  to  convince  people  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  all  I  am  looking 
for  is  the  assurance  of  the  chairman 
that  his  commitment  is  to  support  an 
open  rule  within  the  committee  struc- 
ture and  work  for  it.  Clearly,  the  com- 
mittee has  to  work  its  will.  But  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  the  committee's  will  will 
be  an  open  rule  if  the  chairman  sup- 
ports it  in  the  committee  process. 
That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  inform  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  committee  has  al- 
ready acted.  The  legislation  is  out  of 
committee.  We  are  waiting  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

But  I  will  assure  the  gentleman  that 
I  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee, 
assure  the  committee  that  I  support 


and  open  rule,  and  then  let  the  com- 
mittee work  its  will. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.   HUCKABY.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said 
that  he  would  work  for  a  consensus 
within  the  full  Agriculture  Committee 
to  obtain  an  open  rule.   Even  if  he 
should,  by  some  reason,  not  be  able  to 
get  that.  I  feel  very  comfortable  by 
stating  that  I  think  the  consensus  of 
the  committee  would  be  at  least  to 
have  all  of  the  major  competing  fac- 
tions,  such   as   the   Conable   amend- 
ment,  in  order.   I   cannot   imagine  a 
dairy   bill   coming   to   the   floor  that 
would  not  let  the  various  competing 
interests— and  there  are  varied  inter- 
ests on  the  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion—and I  would  urge  the  gentleman 
not  to  object.  The  dairy  industry  is 
bleeding  like  it  never  has  been  in  our 
lifetime.  It  is  time  we  resolved  this 
issue.  Many  of  us  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  have  been  offering  to  work 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a 
compromise  as  far  as  his  feed  grain 
target  price,  not  only  to  reduce  costs, 
but  also  to  move  this  dairy  legislation 
that    is    so    vital    to    this    industry 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  are  just 
simply  going  to  have  to  act  when  we 
come  back,  and  I  think  this  October  1 
will  put  more  pressure  on  the  entire 
Congress  to  act. 

I  would  urge  the  gentleman  not  to 
object.  . 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  original  question  as  to 
why  this  comes  here  at  this  hour,  as 
the  gentleman  says,  with  Members 
leaving  town,  and  I  wanted  to  explain 
to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
raises  a  very  good  question  because  I 
do  not  think  anybody  appreciates  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  comes 
here. 


D  1920 
But  I  can  say.  as  someone  who  has 


been  following  this  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  for  weeks,  and  the  hard  work  of 
the  people  on  the  committee,  trying  to 
get  a  bill  here  so  that  we  can  work  or 
will,  that  the  problem  was  the  other 
body.  That  came  over  from  the  other 
body  today,  and  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  people  here  who  are  trying  to 
get  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  work  their 
will. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing  to  the 
gentleman,  because  I  know  he  is  con- 


cerned,   as    he    has    expressed    on    a 
number  of  occasions,  about  what  such 
a  minimal  delay  of  30  days  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  when  the  bill 
comes   to   the    floor,    however,    it   is 
worked  out  and  whatever  the  unpleas- 
ant alternatives  are  going  to  be  for  the 
dairy  Industry,  this  second  50-cent  tax 
going  on  this  group  of  farmers  for  this 
period  of  time  is  going  to  be  undone  in 
any  event  as  part  of  the  new  program. 
So  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would,  while  this  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, if  we  could  reser\'e  that  back  30 
days,  only  30  days.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man appreciates  that  everyone   here 
from  dairy  or  nondairy  is  interested  in 
resolving  this  problem  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Because  it  was  not  the  fault  of  this 
body.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  accommodate  us  for  just  that 
30-day  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  the  deficit  spend- 
ing. I  share  those  same  concerns.  I 
come  from  a  district  that  does  have 
some  dairy  cows.  The  dairy  farmers  in 
my  district  do  not  want  to  see  a  big 
price  support  program,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  us  in  that  situation. 

You  are  going  to  find  us  coming 
from  dairy  areas  that  are  going  to  sup- 
port an  amendment,  the  Conable 
amendment,  that  is  going  to  reduce 
their  price  supports,  not  create  new 
programs,  not  create  set-asides,  but  do 
it  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done,  like  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 

wiU  vote. 

The  situation  is.  as  I  think  a  lot  of 
progress  has  been  made  here  tonight, 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  who  had  a  reservation  before 
you,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  as  I  understand  his  re- 
marks, and  I  think  he  will  ask  to  be 
yielded  to  if  I  quote  him  incorrectly, 
has  stated  that  he  will  call  a  meeting 
of  the  committee,  he  will  personally 
say  he  is  in  favor  of  an  open  rule,  he 
WiU  see  to  it  that  the  bUl  gets  to  the 
floor  as  soon  as  possible  in  September 
so  this  House  can  work  its  will. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  my 
colleague,  and  others,  have  indicated 
that  even  if  there  is  a  modified  closed 
rule,  which  I  will  not  support,  even  if 
there  is  such  a  rule  it  will  make  in 
order  the  Conable  amendment,  which 
I  think  is  the  way  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  vote  and  I  would 
vote,  so  I  think  what  we  have  gotten 
here    tonight    is    the    assurance    this 
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thing  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
September. 

I  thinlc  that  is  an  accomplishment.  I 
think  it  is  a  step  forward.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  seeing  to  it  that  is  done, 
because  the  dairy  industry  across  the 
country  would  like  to  get  it  resolved. 

I,  for  one.  will  not  support  another 
delay.  I  head  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  say  the  same 
thing  a  moment  ago.  We  are  asking  for 
one  extension,  just  one,  and  the  only 
one,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
indulge  us  to  give  the  dairy  farmer  the 
chance  to  have  this  worked  out  on  his 
behalf,  rather  then  seeing  that  tax 
doubled  while  the  Congress  is  not  in 
session  and  cannot  address  that  issue. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  discussion  has  been 
very  fruitful.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ldngren)  paid 
particularly  close  attention  to  the 
original  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  that  he 
made  concerning  the  workability  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  order  to 
attack  the  budget  problems,  that  the 
majority  on  this  committee,  and  I 
sense  the  majority  in  the  House,  and 
certainly  those  who  are  still  here  to- 
night who  are  interested  in  dealing 
with  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  gentleman 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  the 
best  way  to  get  at  what  you  are  think- 
ing about  objecting  to  would  be  to 
allow  a  30-day  reprieve  and  to  give  the 
committee  and  this  body  the  chance  to 
work  when  we  come  back.  I  hope  you 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  what 
Mr.  Moore  said. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  is 
he  of  the  same  mind,  as  expressed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, to  support  a  request  for  an 
open  rule  when  the  Agriculture  bill 
gets  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  have  tried  my  best 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  matters 
as  serious  as  what  we  are  talking 
about,  and  I  certainly  would  intend  to 
back  my  chairman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  I  appreciate 
that,  but  do  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  he  would,  in  fact,  sup- 
port and  argue  for.  within  that  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
an  open  rule? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Yes;  I  would. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  his  commitment  to  work  for 
an  open  rule.  I  have  supported  and 
open  rule  on  this  legislation.  Our 
State  of  Minnesota  has  a  very  keen  in- 
terest in  it.  I  have  written  the  Speaker 
urging  that  when  that  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  that  it  come  under  an  open 
rule,  and  I  have  so  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  will  continue  to  work  for  that. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  do  so.  So  I  hope  the  gentleman 
would  not  object. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  just  suggest  I  am  not  trying 
to  limit  this  to  just  one  particular  part 
of  agriculture  or  this  few  people  in 
this  institution.  As  a  Member  who 
does  not  represent  agriculture,  and  I 
will  admit  that  freely,  and  does  not 
represent  dairy  interests,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  continuing  cost  of 
these  programs.  I  have  heard  time  and 
time  again  the  promises  that  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  orchestrated 
through  compromises  involving  every- 
body, including  the  dairy  industry, 
were  going  to  accord  the  necessary 
compromise  in  that  we  were  going  to 
help  the  dairy  producers  such  that 
they  would  not  be  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  we  were  also  going  to  save 
the  taxpayers  and  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica reasonable  amounts  of  money. 

Now.  everybody  admits  that  is  not 
happening.  The  problem  is,  most  of  us 
who  are  not  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture do  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
really  deal  with  those  issues  because 
of  the  form  of  the  rule  by  which  these 
bills  are  brought  before  us.  I  would 
just  suggest  that  those  of  us  have  vir- 
tually no  leverage  except  at  times  such 
as  these  to  exercise  our  influence  with 
respect  to  a  problem  that  affects  every 
single  person  and  every  single  district. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  share  that  view.  I 
do  not  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
have  argued  for  an  open  rule.  I  am 
confident  that  with  what  has  tran- 
spired tonight  that  that  will  take 
place. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  delay  collection 
of  the  second  50-cent  assessment  on 
dairy  production. 

We  know  that  the  assessments  do 
not  reduce  the  milk  surplus.  We  know 
that  the  assessments  merely  increase 
the  pressure  on  dairy  farmers  to  add 


to  production  because  an  assessment 
reduces  a  farm's  cash  flow.  With  fixed 
costs,  farmers  must  increase  produc- 
tion to  meet  expenses. 

This  is  no  way  to  solve  the  dairy  sur- 
plus problem.  We  know  that  the  first 
50-cent  assessment  added  to  produc- 
tion. We  should  not  repeat  that  mis- 
take by  imposing  auiother  50-cent  as- 
sessment. 

By  delaying  the  implementation  of 
the  second  assessment  until  October, 
we  give  Congress  time  to  craft  a  dairy 
plan  that  will  work,  a  dairy  plan  that 
reduces  the  surplus,  costs  less  for  the 
Government,  and.  most  importantly, 
does  not  drive  family  farmers  out  of 
business. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  not  be  in 
this  situation.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  have  developed  a  better  dairy 
plan  for  farmers  by  now.  Because  we 
have  not.  we  should  at  least  eliminate 
the  second  50-cent  assessment,  to  give 
Congress  time  to  develop  something 
better. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
delay  of  the  second  dairy  assessment. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 149.  which  will  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  implement- 
ing a  second  assessment  of  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  against  all  milk 
sold  commercially  by  dairy  farmers 
prior  to  October  1.  1983. 

This  measure  is  the  very  least  we 
must  do  with  regard  to  the  dairy  situa- 
tion before  recessing  for  the  August 
district  work  period.  Since  Agriculture 
Secretary  Block  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  begin  the  second  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  assessment  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1983.  it  is  imperative  that  we 
approve  this  joint  resolution  so  that 
the  House  and  Senate  may  act  on  the 
compromise  dairy  agreement  upon  our 
return  to  session  after  Labor  Day. 

The  fact  is  this  Uth-hour  action 
would  not  be  necessary  at  all  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  agreed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  compromise  dairy 
proposal  on  its  merits,  without  de- 
manding that  the  Congress  first  ap- 
prove a  2-year  freeze  in  feed  grain 
target  prices.  Their  unwillingness  to 
support  consideration  of  changes  in 
the  dairy  program  has  hardly  been  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise  which  has 
dominated  congressional  action  on  this 
matter. 

We  must  approve  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  prevent  the  needless,  harmful, 
and  costly  imposition  of  an  additional 
assessment  on  the  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers. They  are  already  suffering  dearly 
from  the  current  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight assessment,  or  milk  tax. 
which  is  costing  the  average  dairy 
farmer  in  my  district  more  than  $250  a 
month.  For  many  dairy  farmers,  that 
is  a  sizable  portion  of  their  monthly 
net  income.  If  the  assessment  is  al- 
lowed to  increase  to  $1  per  hundred- 


weight, many  milk  producers  will  not 
be  able  to  stay  in  business. 

I  urge  support  for  this  joint  resolu- 
tion in  the  hopes  that  the  dairy  price 
support  situation  can  be  resolved 
when  we  return  in  September.* 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  say  that  I  will  withdraw  my 
reservation  based  on  the  understand- 
ings that  I  believe  are  on  the  record  as 
a  result  of  the  statements  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  other  members  of  that  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  149 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  not  Implement,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  201(d)(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  a  second  deduction  of  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of 
all  milk  marketed  commercially  by  produc- 
ers. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H.R.  3190.  EXTRA 
LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  63)  pro- 
viding that  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3190)  to  establish  an  im- 
proved program  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  make  certain  correc- 
tions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  provide 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  the  Members  still 
here  assembled  exactly  what  this  does. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  my 
distinguished  colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  affects 
H.R.  3190,  which  was  passed  by  this 
House.  A  word  was  misspelled  and  a 
cross-reference  number  was  erroneous- 
ly omitted.  This  allows  the  Clerk  to 


correct  the  misspelled  word  and  the 
mis-cross-reference. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  so 
he  may  advise  me  if  this  technical  cor- 
rection involves  substituting  the  word 
■production"  for  "provision"  and 
changes  the  bill  only  in  form  and  not 
in  substance. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  does  not  change 
the  bill  in  any  way  whatsoever.  It  is 
just  that  the  word  was  misspelled. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdrew  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  63 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  3190)  to  establish  an 
improved  program  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  make  the  following  correc- 
tions: 

(1)  In  the  eleventh  sentence  of  the  pro- 
posed subsection  (h)(8)(A)  of  section  103  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  contained  in 
section  4  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "such  provi- 
sion "  and  insert  in  lieu  of  thereof  "such  pro- 
duction". 

(2)  In  proposed  subsection  (h)(9)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
contained  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  strike  out 

■paragraph  (3) "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (8)". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


O  1930 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 63  and  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 149,  both  previously  approved. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  an  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compeivsation  Act  of  1982 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits paid  in  any  States. 


DESIGNATING  SEPTEMBER  26. 
1983  AS  "NATIONAL  HISTORI- 
CALLY BLACK  COLLEGES  DAY" 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  85)  to  designate  September  26, 
1983.  as  "National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  Day."  and  ask  for  its  inmiedi- 
ate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  commend  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  and  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford), 
who  along  with  myself  offered  the 
House  bill.  I  think  it  is  most  worthy. 

I  believe  all  Members,  had  they  real- 
ized what  this  was.  would  have  joined 
in  sponsorship  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  rise  to  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  85,  which  designates  Sep- 
tember 26.  1983.  as  "National  Histori- 
cally Black  Colleges  Day"  to  recognize 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  the  black  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  Nation.  This  legislation  is  a 
companion  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
105.  which  I  introduced,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Harold  Ford,  who 
joined  me  in  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  and  who  has  worked  very  hard 
toward  its  passage.  Furthermore,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  for  their  interest  and 
assistance  in  this  matter.  Finally.  I 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
ported this  resolution  by  cosponsoring 

it. 

The  103  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States 
have  contributed  monumentally  to  the 
progress  of  education  among  blacks 
over  the  last  century  and  a  half.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  have  seven  of 
these  fine  institutions  in  my  State: 
Allen  University,  Benedict  College. 
Claflin  College.  Clinton  Junior  Col- 
lege. Morris  College.  South  Carolina 
State  College,  and  Voorhees  College. 
These  schools,  along  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  19  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
graduate  more  than  30.000  young 
black  Americans  each  year  in  every 
field  of  education.  In  fact,  over  85  per- 
cent of  the  black  doctors  and  lawyers 
in  this  Nation  are  graduates  of  one  of 
these  postsecondary  institutions. 
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History  attests  to  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  those  who  have  excelled  in 
the  area  of  black  education.  Unfortu- 
nately, history  also  attests  to  the 
struggles  through  which  these  individ- 
uals and  institutions  have  gone.  Some 
have  been  forced  to  succumb  along  the 
way,  but  the  wills  of  many  prevailed 
and  we  can  now,  as  the  Nation's  legis- 
lative body,  say  to  those  who  put  forth 
the  supreme  effort:  "Yours  is  a  dream 
fulfilled!" 

•  Mr.  PORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  85.  which  authorizes  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  declare  September  26, 
as  "National  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges Day." 

Congressman  Carroll  Campbell  and 
I  jointly  introduced  this  resolution  to 
pay  special  tribute  and  recognition  to 
the  vital  achievements  and  goals  of 
the  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  America. 

There  are  103  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities  located  across 
the  Nation.  Many  of  these  institutions 
are  well  over  100  years  old.  These  in- 
stitutions have  a  rich  heritage  and 
have  played  a  prominent  role  in  Amer- 
ican history.  They  have  produced 
upward  of  70  percent  of  all  black  grad- 
uates since  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  a  vital  national  resource,  and 
have  been  the  breeding  ground  which 
has  nurtured  much  of  America's  blsick 
leadership. 

In  the  future,  they  will  produce  in 
excess  of  300,000  college  graduates 
every  10  years.  Their  record  is  beyond 
comparsion,  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  Nation's  black  business  executives 
and  elected  officials  are  graduates  of 
our  historically  black  institutions,  and 
I  am  proud  to  include  myself  in  that 
statistic,  as  I  am  a  product  of  two  his- 
torically black  universities,  Tennessee 
State  University  and  Howard  Universi- 
ty. 

Additionally  75  percent  of  black 
Americans  with  Ph.  D.  degrees,  75  per- 
cent of  black  military  officers,  80  per- 
cent of  black  Federal  judges,  and  85 
percent  of  black  physicians  are  gradu- 
ates of  historically  black  insitutions. 

These  graduates  attest  to  the  quality 
education  they  received  and  many 
have  gone  on  to  attain  recognition  for 
distinguished  accomplishments  in 
their  chosen  professions. 

I  have  had  firsthand  experience  re- 
garding the  important  role  these  insti- 
tutions have  played,  for  I  {un  a  gradu- 
ate of  two  historically  black  universi- 
ties. They  continue  to  be  of  vital  im- 
portance. They  have  championed  the 
cause  of  equal  opportunity  and  quality 
education  and  have  provided  this  op- 
portunity to  those  who  were  denied  it, 
or  could  not  afford  it.  The  Nation's 
historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  assumed  leadership  roles  in 
the  development  of  techniques  for 
overcoming  handicaps  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  served  as  cus- 


todians of  archives  of  black  Ameri- 
cans, and  as  centers  of  the  study  of 
the  rich  cultural  contributions  of 
blacks  to  America. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  this  legis- 
lation, not  just  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  happens  to  be  black,  but 
also  because,  as  I  mentioned  previous- 
ly, I  am  a  product  of  these  in.stitutions 
myself,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
these  historically  black  colleges  and 
universitties  deserve  this  day  of  recog- 
nition, which  is  a  small  tribute  in  com- 
parison to  their  longstanding  contribu- 
tions to  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  joined  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  adoption.* 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  85 

Whereas  there  are  one  hundred  and  three 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  they  are  providing  the  quality 
education  so  essential  to  full  participation 
in  our  complex,  highly  technological  socie- 
ty: and 

Whereas  black  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history:  and 

Whereas  these  institutions  have  allowed 
many  underprivileged  students  to  attain 
their  full  potential  through  higher  educa- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  achievements  and  goals  of 
these  historically  black  colleges  are  desen'- 
ing  of  national  recognition:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  26. 
1983.  is  designated  as  "National  Historically 
Black  Colleges  Day"  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  interested 
groups  to  observe  that  day  by  engaging  in 
appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams, thereby  showing  their  support  of 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  auid  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DESIGNATING  WEEK  BEGIN- 
NING AUGUST  7.  1983,  AS,  'NA- 
TIONAL CORRECTIONAi7  OFFI- 
CERS WEEK"  I 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  295) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning 
August  7,  1983,  as  "National  Correc- 
tional Officers  Week,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  not 
object,  this  matter  has  been  debated 
in  the  subcommittee.  A  number  of 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are  in 
favor  of  its  passage.  I  just  wanted  the 
other  side  to  know  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection. 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  complete  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  295,  which  seeks  to  declare 
the  week  of  August  7,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week." 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  gentle  lady  from  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Hall,  the  chairperson  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Population 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  for  moving  this 
measure  so  quickly  following  my  ob- 
taining the  required  number  of  co- 
sponsors  for  this  bill's  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  correctional  officers 
are  an  extremely  important  part  of 
our  society.  They  have  a  job  that  very 
few  people  want.  They  have  to  deal 
with  criminals  on  a  daily  basis,  and  in 
doing  so  they  are  making  valiant  ef- 
forts to  help  those  convicted  obtain  an 
important  sense  of  respect,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  law. 

The  American  Correctional  Associa- 
tion, which  was  founded  in  1870, 
boasts  over  12,000  members  across  the 
country.  These  individuals  are  correc- 
tional officers  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  all  of  our  rehabilitative  fa- 
cilities. There  are  about  6,000  correc- 
tional facilities  in  the  country  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  with  about  20 
percent  of  these  facilities  being  for  the 
correction  of  juvenile  offenders.  Over 
4,100  of  the  6,000  facilities  are  local 
ones,  operated  by  county  and  munici- 
pal governments,  and  according  to 
recent  surveys,  all  of  these  institutions 
house  about  600,000  convicted  individ- 
uals. 

Many  people  think  of  the  correction- 
al officer  as  the  hardened,  uncaring  in- 
dividual that  we  saw  in  many  of  the 
prison  movies  of  the  thirties  and  for- 
ties. While  this  representation  may 
make  for  an  entertaining  movie,  it 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  dedicat- 
ed professionals  who  are  our  Nation's 
correctional  officers.  The  years  of 
training  and  retaining,  the  strain  of 
trying  to  help  offenders  reform,  and 
the  bitter  sorrow  when  these  efforts 
fail  all  take  their  toll  on  correctional 
officers.  But  this  does  not  turn  them 
into  callous  individuals.  In  fact,  it  is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  correctional 
officers  do  care.  To  work  In  the  face  of 
such  difficult  tensions  shows  that 
these  Individuals  are  truly  profession- 
als of  the  highest  order. 


IMI 


The  American  Correctional  Associa- 
tion has  over  60  member  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Correctional  Officers  which  Is 
holding  Its  convention  In  Chicago  later 
this  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  organiza- 
tion which  has  several  thousand  mem- 
bers Is  very  interested  in  our  activities 
here.  Thus  Is  one  of  those  times  when 
we  must  take  a  moment  out  of  our 
dally  lives  to  say  "thank  you,"  and  to 
honor  those  who  do  those  things  that 
are  important  to  our  entire  society, 
even  though  few  want  to  undertake 
these  very  difficult  tasks.  It  is  for  this 
reason— to  thank  those  individuals 
who  so  unselfishly  have  undertaken 
an  Important  and  risky  profession— 
that  I  have  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  295,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate approval  by  our  colleagues. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  of  cosponsors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  295  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

COSPONSORS  OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  295 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  D- 
Amours.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Dlngell.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  For- 
sythe. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Puqua,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hightower. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Mlneta.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nichols, 


Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  RahaU,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Row- 
land. Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Siljander.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Van- 
dergriff.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Watklns,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  WhitU- 
ker,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.* 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  wish  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  very  noteworthy 
and  long  awaited  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana 
and  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  focusing  much-deserved 
attention  on  the  achievements  of  this 
Nation's  correctional  officers.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  295)  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  August  7.  1983,  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week"  and  am 
pleased  that  this  measure  is  now 
before  us  for  consideration. 

The  entertamment  Industry  often 
paints  a  picture  of  correctional  offi- 
cers which  portrays  them  as  callous 
and  inhumane.  However,  the  perpet- 
uation of  such  myths  does  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  hard  working  and  dedi- 
cated officers  who  daily  perform  a 
service  which  is  vitally  needed  by  our 
society  and  who  do  so  under  highly 
stressful  and  even  life-threatening  cir- 
cumstances. They  do  a  tough,  some- 
times dangerous,  job  for  all  of  us. 

California's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  directly 
benefits  from  the  skills  and  devotion 
of  correctional  officers,  since  two 
State  correctional  facilities- Folsom 
Prison  and  Vacavllle  Medical  Facili- 
ty—are located  there.  The  employees 
of  these  facilities  and  their  families 
are  valued  participants  in  the  life  of 
their  communities.  They  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  public  attitude  that  consid- 
ers the  location  of  these  prisons  to  be 
a  local  asset.  It  is  my  experience  that 
the  correctional  officers  at  those  fa- 
cilities, as  well  as  those  who  work  at 
the  county  level  in  local  jails,  are  top- 


notch  Individuals  comnMtted  to  the 
utmost  professionalism  in  their  jobs. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  set  aside  a  week  to 
provide  national  recognition  and 
praise  to  correctional  officers  across 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  295 

Whereas  American  correctional  officers 
who  work  in  our  jails  and  prisons  are  cur- 
rently responsible  for  the  containment  and 
control  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  must  pro- 
tect inmates  from  violence  while  encourag- 
ing them  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that 
can  help  them  become  productive  members 
of  society  following  their  release: 

Whereas  the  morale  of  correctional  offi- 
cers is  affected  by  many  factors,  and  the 
public  perception  of  the  role  of  correctional 
officers  is  more  often  based  upon  dramatiza- 
tion rather  than  factual  review; 

Whereas  good  job  performance  requires 
correctional  officers  to  akjsorb  the  adverse 
attitudes  present  in  confinement  while 
maintaining  themselves  as  professionals  In 
order  to  have  their  actions  appreciated  and 
accepted  by  the  public  at  large: 

Whereas  the  American  Association  of  Cor- 
rectional Officers  will  be  holding  its  annual 
convention  August  5-6.  1983:  and 

Whereas  the  attitude  and  morale  of  cor- 
rectional officers  is  a  matter  worthy  of  seri- 
ous congressional  attention:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
giiming  August  7.  1983.  hereby  is  designated 
"National  Correctional  Officers  Week"'  and 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DESIGNATING    THE    MONTH    OF 
SEPTEMBER  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS 
•NATIONAL  SEWING  MONTH" 
Mr.   GARCIA.   Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  218) 
to  designate  the  month  of  September 
of    each    year    as     "National    Sewing 
Month,"   and   ask   for   its   immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  218 

Whereas  the  sewing  industry  annually 
honors  the  approximately  fifty  million 
people  who  sew  at  home  and  the  approxi- 
mately forty  million  people  who  sew  at  least 
part  of  their  wardrobe: 

Whereas  the  home  sewing  industry  gener- 
ates over  $3,500,000,000  annually  for  the 
economy  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  iruiumerable  careers  in  fashion, 
retail  merchandizing,  design,  pattemmak- 
ing.  and  textiles  have  had  their  geneses  in 
the  home  and  in  elementary  school  home 
economics  classes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
September  of  each  year  is  designated  "Na- 
tional Sewing  Month".  The  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia;  Page 
2,  line  3,  strike  "that  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  is  designated"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  the  month  of  September 
of  1983  is  designated". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TtTU:  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia; 
Strike  "to  designate  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  as  National  Sewing 
Month'  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "To  des- 
ignate the  month  of  September  of  1983  as 
'National  Sewing  Month'  ". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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DESIGNATING  WEEK  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER 4,  1983,  TO  SEPTEM- 
BER 10.  1983.  AS  "YOUTH  OF 
AMERICA  WEEK" 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  116)  to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  1983.  through  September  10. 
1983.  as  "Youth  of  America  Week." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 


Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  a  question  under  my 
reservation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  this  matter  was  brought  up  a 
week  ago  or  a  couple  weeks  ago? 

It  is  my  understanding  it  was 
brought  up  at  that  time  and  people 
made  comments  in  the  Record. 

Why  is  it  brought  up  again  today? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  response  is 
that  I  really  do  not  know.  I  was  not 
the  one  charged  with  this  on  the  floor 
when  it  was  brought  up  the  last  time, 
so  I  cannot  respond. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  spoke  so  eloquently  a  couple 
weeks  ago  when  this  was  brought  up 
before,  brought  up  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Can  those  comments  that  were 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  people 
who  were  here  a  couple  weeks  ago  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  his  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  By 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  com- 
ments I  just  referred  to  may  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

S.J.  Res.  116 

Whereas  the  children  of  our  Nation  are 
the  most  valuable  natural  resource  for  the 
future  of  the  country; 

Whereas  the  sharing  of  knowledge,  expe- 
riences, and  wisdom  by  adults  with  children 
will  help  to  nurture  the  development  in  our 
youth  of  democratic  principles  and  strong 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  so  important  to 
the  survival  and  future  betterment  of  our 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  be  involved  in  the  development 
of  such  important  principles  and  values  in 
the  youth  of  America;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  4,  1983,  through  September  10, 
1983,  is  designated  as  'Youth  of  America 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 


requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 
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DESIGNATING  OCTOBER 

THROUGH  OCTOBER  9.  1983, 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  98)  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 2  through  October  9.  1983.  as  'Na- 
tional Housing  Week."  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  res- 
ervation I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  as  to  why  this  is 
put  on  the  calendar  for  today?  We 
were  given  four  items  and  this  did  not 
appear  as  one  of  those  items.  I  was 
wondering  whether  this  was  an  over- 
sight as  to  why  it  is  brought  up  today, 
what  the  significance  is?  I  have  not 
really  heard  too  much  about  this. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  just  was  told  by 
counsel  that  this  just  came  over  from 
the  Senate  20  minutes  ago.  Again.  I 
am  just,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  I  no 
longer  chair  this  committee.  I  am 
doing  this  as  a  favor  to  the  chairwom- 
an of  this  committee. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  absolutely  correct.  It  has  just 
recently,  in  a  matter  of  minutes  came 
over  from  the  Senate. 

This  declares  a  "National  Housing 
Week"  from  October  2  through  9.  If 
the  Congress  does  not  pass  it  now,  be- 
cause of  the  recess,  obviously,  there 
will  not  be  time  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion and  have  the  various  machinery 
take  place  to  make  it  effective;  so  we 
have  before  us  a  resolution  supported 
by  the  administration,  cleared  by  the 
OMB  and.  in  fact.  HUD  has  been  solic- 
iting cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

I  would  hope  Meml)ers  would  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Under  my  reserva- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  make  the  ob- 
servation, particularly  in  lieu  of  the 
fact  that  the  housing  market  has  now 
turned  around  with  increased  starts 
outperforming  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  which  I  think  is  indicative  of 
the  resurgence  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  and  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  move  as  expeditiously  as  we  can  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  98.  designat- 
ing October  2  through  9  as  "National 
Housing  Week."  I  certainly  join  with 
my  colleague  in  echoing  that  the  hous- 
ing industry  in  this  Nation  is  making  a 
major  comeback;  but  anything  this 
body  can  do  to  assist  in  drawing  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  the 
importance  of  the  housing  industry  on 
giving  them  a  national  week  in  which 
to  have  that  opportunity,  not  only  to 
express  their  enthusiasm,  but  I  think 
also  to  express  their  concerns,  that 
even  as  of  last  week  we  saw  interest 
rates  move  up  a  full  point,  which  at 
that  time  caused  a  lot  of  shudders  in 
the  industry,  both  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  in  the  real  estate  industry, 
and  that  this  body  by  this  action 
ought  well  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  housing,  and  I  think  we  do  so. 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  98 
Whereas  housing  is  helping  to  lead  the 
Nation  out  of  recession  creating  jobs  for  the 
unemployed,  tax  revenue  for  Government 
and  raising  economic  confidence  throughout 
America; 

Whereas  the  construction  of  between  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  and  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  housing  starts  in 
1983— a  dramatic  increase  from  1982— will 
create  millions  of  worker-years  of  employ- 
ment in  construction  and  construction-relat- 
ed industries,  billions  in  wages  and  billions 
in  tax  revenue  for  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments; 

Whereas  an  upturn  in  home  sales  and 
housing  production  has  triggered  every  eco- 
nomic recovery  since  World  War  II; 

Whereas  to  sustain  this  housing-led  recov- 
ery, it  is  essential  that  interest  rates  contin- 
ue to  fall  to  increase  housing  affordability; 
Whereas  homeownership  and  decent 
housing  instill  pride  and  contribute  to  the 
stability  and  vitality  of  communities 
throughout  America: 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  reaffirm  our 
Nation's  historic  commitment  to  housing 
and  homeownership  as  a  national  priority 
and  to  recognize  and  sustain  the  role  that 
housing  plays  in  the  economic  recovery: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  2 
through  9,  1983,  be  declared  "National 
Housing  Week"  and  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
all  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 


this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  ESTAB- 
COMMISSION 
OF 


PROVIDING      FOR 
LISHMENT    OF    A 
ON      THE      BICENTENNIAL 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  118) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

D  1940 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  118 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  established  a  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention's  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
occurs  on  September  17.  1987; 

(2)  the  Constitution  enunciates  the  limita- 
tions on  government,  the  inalienable  rights, 
and  the  timeless  principles  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  responsibility,  and  equality  before 
law,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

(3)  this  document  has  set  an  enduring  ex- 
ample of  representative  democracy  for  the 
world;  and 

(4)  the  maintenance  of  the  common  prin- 
ciples that  animate  our  Republic  depend 
upon  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
their  roots  and  origins. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  to  promote  and  co- 
ordinate activities  to  commemorate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  sixteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  thirteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (in  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives), 
three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  "leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  among  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States: 


(2)  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes. 
or  his  designee; 

(3)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  or  his  designee;  and 

(4)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  his  designee. 

(b)  Each  of  the  individuals  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  regarding  ap- 
pointments shall  seek  to  achieve  a  balanced 
membership  representing,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  Commission  members  shall  be  chosen 
from  among  individuals  who  have  demon- 
strated scholarship,  a  strong  sense  of  public 
service,  expertise  in  the  learned  professions, 
and  abilities  likely  to  contribute  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  chair- 
man from  among  its  members  who  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  conduct  meetings. 

(f)  A  vacancy  in  the  Connjnlssion  resulting 
from  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member 
shall  not  affect  its  powers,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISONS  AND  POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a 
staff  director  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  provided  for 
level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pursuant 
to  section  5312  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  of  such  addi- 
tional publicly  paid  personnel  up  to  five  per- 
sons, as  the  Chairman  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such 
personnel  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  to 
be  paid  out  of  private  donations.  An  individ- 
ual appointed  to  a  position  funded  in  such 
manner  shall  be  so  designated  at  the  time  of 
such  individual's  appointment.  The  Chair- 
man may  appoint  such  additional  personnel 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  staff  members.  U  the  Chairman 
deems  it  appropriate  to  make  appointments 
in  excess  of  such  thirty-person  limit,  he 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
Senate.  If  neither  House  Committee  disap- 
proves the  appointments  in  excess  of  the 
limit  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee within  sixty  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  the  appointments,  the  personnel 
appointed  in  excess  of  the  limit  to  be  paid 
out  of  private  donations  shall  become  per- 
manent personnel. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  being  compensated  as  a 
member  of  such  Commission,  except  that 
each  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
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incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

(eMl)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Commission  to  assist  the  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  Details 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  without  reim- 
bursement by  the  Commission  to  the  agency 
from  which  the  employee  concerned  was  de- 
tailed. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  not  to  exceed  twenty  employees 
under  this  subsection  at  any  time. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure supplies,  services,  and  property,  and 
make  contracts.  In  any  fiscal  year,  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts  or  are  donated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  procurement  of  neces- 
sary financial  and  administrative  services, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  mswle  by  reim- 
bursement from  funds  of  the  Commission  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

(hxi)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
accept,  use.  solicit,  and  dispose  of  donations 
of  money,  property,  or  personal  services. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations under  which  the  Commission  may 
accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or  per- 
sonal services,  except  that  under  such  regu- 
lations, the  Commission  may  not  accept  do- 
nations— 

(A)  the  value  of  which  exceeds  $25,000  an- 
nually, in  the  case  of  donations  from  an  in- 
dividual; or 

(B)  the  value  of  which  exceeds  $100,000 
annually,  in  the  case  of  donations  from  a 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  business 
organization. 

( 1 )  plan  and  develop  activities  appropriate 
to  commemorate  the  bicenteruiiaJ  of  the 
Constitution,  including  a  limited  number  of 
projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  seeking  to  harmonize  and  bal- 
ance the  important  goals  of  ceremony  and 
celebration  with  the  equally  important 
goals  of  scholarship  and  education: 

(2)  encourage  private  organizations,  and 
State  and  local  governments  to  organize  and 
participate  in  bicentennial  activities  com- 
memorating or  examining  the  drafting,  rati- 
fication, and  history  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  specific  features  of  the  document: 

(3)  coordinate,  generally,  activities 
throughout  all  of  the  States:  and 

(4)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  about 
bicenteruiial  events  and  plans. 

(b)  In  plaruiing  and  implementing  appro- 
priate activities  to  commemorate  the  bicen- 
teruiial, the  Commission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to— 

(1)  the  historical  setting  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  developed  and  ratified,  in- 
cluding such  antecedents  as  the  Federalist 
Papers,  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation, 
and  the  ratification  debates  in  the  States: 

<3)  The  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  include  procedures  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  donations  of  proper- 
ty or  personal  services. 

(4)  The  limitations  set  forih  in  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  or- 
ganization if  it  is  an  organization  described 
in  section  501<cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  501(c)(3)),  and 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  such  C<xle. 


(i)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(j)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  design  and  use  a  logo  as  the  official 
emblem  of  the  bicenteruiial.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  rules  and  regulations,  in- 
cluding penalties  for  unauthorized  use,  re- 
garding the  use  of  such  logo,  except  that 
under  those  regulations,  the  Commission 
shall  be  prohibited  from  selling,  leasing,  or 
otherwise  granting  to  any  corporation  or 
private  person  the  right  to  use  the  logo  in 
connection  with  the  production  or  manufac- 
ture of  any  commercial  goods,  as  part  of  an 
advertisement  promoting  any  commercial 
goods  or  services,  or  as  part  of  an  endorse- 
ment for  any  such  goods  or  services. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 

(2)  the  contribution  of  diverse  ethnic  and 
racial  groups: 

(3)  the  relationship  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment: 

(4)  the  importance  of  activities  concerning 
the  Constitution  and  citizenship  education 
throughout  all  of  the  States  regardless  of 
when  such  State  achieved  statehood: 

(5)  the  unique  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  participants  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787  and  the  State 
ratification  proceedings: 

(6)  the  diverse  legal  and  philosophical 
views  regarding  the  Constitution: 

(7)  the  need  for  reflection  upon  both  aca- 
demic and  scholarly  views  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principle  that  the  document 
must  be  understood  by  the  general  public: 

(8)  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself: 

(9)  the  impact  of  the  Constitution  on 
American  life  and  government: 

(10)  the  need  to  encourage  appropriate 
educational  curriculums  designed  to  educate 
students  at  all  levels  of  learning  on  the 
drafting,  ratification,  and  history  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  specific  provisions  of 
that  document:  and 

(11)  the  significance  of  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  the  Constitution  to  other  na- 
tions and  their  citizens. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  seek  the  coop- 
eration, advice,  and  assistance  from  both 
private  and  governmental  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, including  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, State  and  local  governments,  learned 
societies,  academic  institutions,  and  histori- 
cal, patriotic,  philanthropic,  civic,  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  bar  associations. 

(d)  The  Commission  may,  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  delegate  authority 
to  State  advisory  commissions  to  assist  in 
implemeting  this  Act. 

(c)  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  each  House  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  a  comprehensive  report 
incorporating  specific  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  for  commemoration  and  co- 
ordination of  the  bicentennial  and  related 
activities.  Such  report  shall  include  recom- 
mendations for  publications,  scholarly 
projects,  conferences,  programs,  films,  li- 
braries, exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  other 
projects,  competitions  and  awards,  and  a 
calendar  of  major  activities  and  events 
planned  to  commemorate  specific  historical 


dates.  Each  year  after  such  comprehensive 
report,  the  Commission  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President,  each  House 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence until  such  Commission  terminates. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
on  December  31,  1989. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
$300,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  years  through  fiscal  year  1989. 

ErraCTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia: 

Page  2,  lines  16-17,  strike  out  "sixteen" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-three". 

Page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  "thirteen"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

Page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

Page  2,  line  22.  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

Page  3.  line  1,  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  20-22  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(d)  One  of  the  members  shall  be  designat- 
ed as  Chairman  by,  and  shall  serve  in  the 
position  of  Chairman  at  the  pleasure  of,  the 
President. 

Page  3,  line  23.  strike  out  "Eight"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Twelve". 

Page  5,  line  2.  strike  out  "thirty"  and  all 
that  follows  thereafter  through  the  period 
in  line  12,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "forty 
staff  members.". 

Mr.  GARCIA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore, 
gentleman     from     New     York 
Garcia)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  118  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  on  July  18.  1983. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  Presidential 
Commission  for  the  expressed  purpose 
of  planning  and  conducting  a  mean- 
ingful national  celebration  to  mark 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  drafting 
and  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  President  is  fond  of  telling  audi- 
ences that  America  is  the  last  best 
hope  for  mankind.  If  we  are,  it  is  be- 
cause our  Constitution  guarantees  all 
men  and  women  equality.  In  addition, 
it   secures    rights   and    freedoms    un- 
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matched  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
That  is  why  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  reposed  great  faith  in  the  princi- 
ples which  the  Constitution  embodies. 

The  constitutional  bicentennial  pre- 
sents an  unique  opportimity  to  instill 
in  our  citizenry  a  greater  sense  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Constitution. 

I  will  forgo  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
bill's  provisions  but  I  would  like  to 
highlight  a  few  major  items  contained 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mission will  be  composed  of  16  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  Con- 
gress and  the  Judiciary  shall  each  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  an  equal 
number  of  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President. 

The  bill  caps  the  number  of  staff 
that  may  be  hired  from  either  private 
or  donated  funds.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  places  an  annual  limitation  on  the 
amount  individuals  or  businesses  may 
contribute  to  the  Commission,  and  it 
also  precludes  the  use  of  the  official 
logo  for  any  private,  commerical.  or 
promotional  endeavor. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $300,000.  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
such  sums  as  are  required  in  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 

Finally,  the  Commission  terminates 
on  December  31,  1989. 

Since  Senate  passage  of  S.  118  last 
month,  the  White  House  has  request- 
ed certain  amendments.  They  have 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Commission  and  in  the  number  of 
direct  Presidential  appointments;  the 
authority  to  select  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission;  and  certain  changes 
relating  to  staff  employment.  The  re- 
quested changes  are  acceptable  to  the 
committee  as  well  as  Senate  sponsors. 
I  will  explain  each  amendment  in  fur- 
ther detail  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  get  the  necessary  planning  for  this 
historic  anniversary  underway  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  administration  knows 
this  and.  in  fact,  is  poised  to  establish 
a  Commission  by  Executive  order  if  we 
fail  to  act  before  we  adjourn  for  the 
August  distict  work  period.  By  failing 
to  act.  Congress,  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government,  would  be  relin- 
quishing to  the  Executive,  its  right  to 
participate  directly  in  an  event  cele- 
brating the  formation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. That  is  not  only  unwise,  but 
foolish. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  I  include  a  simimary  of 
the  major  provisions  of  S,  118,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Summary  op  Major  Provisions  op 

Substitute  Amendment  for  S.  118 

ipassed  the  senate  on  july  ib,  1983) 

Section  I:  Establishes  a  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


Section  2:  Sets  forth  Congressional  find- 
ings regarding  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the 
need  for  a  Commission  to  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  3:  States  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  is  to  establish  a  Commission  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Section  4:  Establishes  a  16-member  Com- 
mission which  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  be  representative  of  the  nation. 
Thirteen  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  shall  each  recommend 
three  (3)  members  to  the  President  to  be  ap- 
pointed. In  addition,  the  Speaker,  Senate 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  or  their  designees  shall 
serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Section  5:  Provides  for  the  appointment  of 
a  staff  director  and  five  additional  staff  to 
be  paid  from  public  funds. 

An  additional  thirty  persons  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  provided  they  are  paid 
from  donated  funds.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  may  hire  additional  personnel 
in  excess  of  the  thirty-person  limit.  Howev- 
er, the  House  and  Senate  Committees  of  ju- 
risdiction must  be  notified  of  such  addition- 
al appointments.  Either  Committee  may, 
within  30  days  after  receiving  such  notice, 
by  affirmative  vote  of  the  full  Committee, 
disapprove  the  appointment  of  the  addition- 
al personnel. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  accept 
not  more  than  twenty  persons  detailed  from 
federal  agencies. 

This  Section  also  limits  the  amount  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  may  donate  to  the 
Commission  annually.  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  limit  is  $25,000:  a  business  is  lim- 
ited to  a  $100,000  annual  donation.  These 
limitations  do  not  apply  to  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations exempt  from  taxation  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  Commission  is  barred,  under  this  sec- 
tion, from  leasing,  selling,  and  otherwise 
granting  to  any  person,  the  right  to  use  the 
Commission's  official  logo  in  connection 
with  any  commercial  related  activity. 

Section  6:  Enumerates  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  which  are  essentially  to  plan 
appropriate  activities  and  encoursige  nation- 
wide participation  in  the  bicentennial  com- 
memoration. 

Within  two  years  of  enactment,  the  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  a  report  with  specific 
recommendations  for  commemorating  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  7:  Commission  terminates  on  De- 
cember 31.  1989. 

Section  8:  Authorizes  $300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Section  9:  Act  Ukes  effect  upon  enact- 
ment. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  has 
three  parts.  First,  the  size  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  expanded  from  16  to 
23  members.  The  amendment  provides 
the  President  with  an  additional  four 
appointees.     The     Speaker,     Senate 


ditional  member  of  the  Commission  to 
the  President  for  appointment. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  permit  the  President  to  name 
the  Commission's  Chairman. 

The  final  part  of  the  amendment 
eliminates  a  provision  in  S.  118  relat- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  staff  paid 
from  donated  funds.  The  bill  would 
have  required  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  to  notify  both  House  and 
Senate  oversight  committees  of  the 
appointment  of  any  staff  in  excess  of 
the  30-person  limit.  Either  committee 
could  have,  within  30  days  after  receiv- 
ing such  notice,  disapproved  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  aidditional  staff  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  the  committee. 
This  provision  appears  to  violate  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
invalidated  legislative  vetoes.  Accord- 
ingly, this  provision  is  deleted  and  re- 
placed with  an  absolute  staff  ceiling. 
Although  there  is  an  increase  of  10 
staff  positions  this  should  be  viewed  as 
a  maximum  limit  on  the  size  of  staff 
employed  by  the  Commission  and  paid 
from  donated  funds.  No  changes  are 
made  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
employees  to  be  paid  from  appropri- 
ated funds. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey, 

Mr,  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  118  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  23 -member  Com- 
mission with  representation  from  each 
of  the  three  branches  of  Government, 
charged  with  developing  a  plan  for  the 
appropriate  celebration  of  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  subsequent  ratification 
process.  The  Commission  will  under- 
take a  linuted  number  of  Federal 
projects  but  is  also  directed  to  encour- 
age State,  local,  and  private  participa- 
tion in  planning  activities.  While  the 
Federal  involvement  is  necessary  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  S.  118  recognizes 
the  important  role  which  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  can  contribute.  The  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  not  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  solely  plan  the  events 
celebrating  and  commemorating  the 
200th  birthday  of  our  Constitution. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  will  be  to  educate, 
evaluate,  and  rededicate  Americans  to 
our  constitutional  Republic.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  is  at  the  center  of  Ameri- 
can political  life  and  there  exists  today 
a  dire  need  to  educate  our  young 
people  about  our  system  of  constitu- 
tional freedoms.  The  public's  under- 


President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Chief    standing  of  the  Constitution  is  at  a 
Justice  would  each  recommend  one  ad-    low  ebb. 
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This  bicentennial  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  this  educational  prob- 
lem and  foster  a  better  understanding 
of  our  representative  Government. 
Also  this  bicentennial  will  offer  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  successes 
of  our  governing  institutions  since 
their  inauguration  in  1787. 

Our  Constitution  grows  and  becomes 
more  effective  over  time  not  through  a 
process  of  change  and  evolution  but 
instead  through  a  process  of  study  and 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN  WAR 

VETERANS 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hey  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 


application  of  its  unchanging  prlnci-  y^^^^^  j^e  privilege  and  the  honor  of 
Pl^s-  _.,,.,  ,  ^^.  introducing  legislation  to  recognize  a 

The  growth  and  effectiveness  of  the    yg^erans   organization   known   as   the 


Constitution  is  most  evident  in  the 
dedication  of  Americans  to  its  chang- 
less  tenents.  The  Constitution  has 
proven  durable— not  because  it  is  an 
evolving  or  flexible  document  but  be- 
cause it  addressed  principles  that  were 
enduring  and  because  it  created  insti- 
tutions which  have  made  our  country 
second  to  none. 

As  we  begin  the  third  century  of  our 
existence  under  this  great  document, 
the  American  people  should  renew 
their  knowledge  about  our  heritage 
and  should  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  republic  under 
the  Constitution. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  to  establish  a  new 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  our  Con- 
stitution in  the  mind  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation which  would  develop  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  and  the 
committee  on  bringing  forth  this  very 
fine  piece  of  legislation  establishing 
the  Commission  for  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  drafting  and  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution. 

I  trust  that  it  will  pass  in  a  very 
splendid  fashion  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  preparation 
for  this  important  date  in  our  history. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Franco-American  War  Veterans,  Inc. 
Founded  over  50  years  ago  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  chartered  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut  in  1957.  this  fine 
organization  of  over  2.000  American 
veterans  of  French  descent  has  since 
established  itself  as  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  many  communities  it  serves. 
Franco-American  Veterans  perform  a 
vast  variety  of  volunteer  services  for 
VA  hospitals,  local  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters, and  other  nursing  and  home-care 
programs,  and  donate  supplies  such  as 
wheelchairs  and  air  mattresses  to  com- 
fort bedridden  patients.  In  addition, 
the  group  donates  funds  raised 
through  weekly  events  to  needy  com- 
munity service  organizations  and  spon- 
sors such  successful  endeavors  as  the 
home  service  center  program,  the  visit- 
ing nurses  association,  and  the  reha- 
bilitation center  for  the  blind.  The 
Franco-American  Veterans  group  has 
been  particularly  active  in  support  of 
the  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind 
and  taken  the  lead  in  its  promotion. 
Furthermore,  the  organization  offers 
scholarships  to  talented  students  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford 
the  rising  cost  of  higher  education. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  recognize  the 
Franco-American  War  Veterans.  Inc.. 
and  grant  this  distinguished  organiza- 
tion a  Federal  charter,  giving  these 
veterans  the  recognition  they  deserve 
for  their  many  years  of  unselfish, 
dedicated  service  to  our  communities 
and  our  veterans.  This  national  recog- 
nition would  serve  to  help  the  organi- 
zation expand  its  membership  and  vol- 
untary services,  which  are  provided 
without  charge  to  the  American 
public.  This  proposal  reflects  our  ap- 
preciation for  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  for  our  country  as  well 
as  our  support  for  the  exemplary  goals 
of  this  compassionate,  dedicated,  and 
patriotic  organization.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  by  adding  your 
names  as  cosponsors  to  this  well-de- 
served recognition  bill. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 


3409)  to  amend  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Act  of  1982  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  l)en- 
efits  paid  in  any  State,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  thetltle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  to  12,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  602 
(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1982  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  If  the  applicable  limit  for  a  State,  as 
determined  under  clause  (11)  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  for  the  week  beginning  July  24, 
1983,  was  a  number  equal  to  or  less  than 
such  States  applicable  limit  for  the  week 
beginning  March  27.  1983,  under  this  para- 
graph (as  in  effect  for  such  week)  reduced 
by  four,  the  applicable  limit  for  such  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  applicable  limit 
for  the  week  beginning  July  24,  1983.  for 
any  week  after  the  week  beginning  after 
July  24.  1983. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning  after  July 
24.  1983. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  account,  estab- 
lished before  the  week  beginning  June  5. 
1983,  the  applicable  limit  under  section  602 
(e)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982  shall  in  no  event 
l>e  less  than  the  number  of  weeks  applicable 
to  such  State  for  the  week  beginning  March 
27.  1983.  under  section  602(e)(2)  of  such  Act 
(as  in  effect  for  such  week)  reduced  by  four. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to  com- 
pensation for  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Page  2.  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
■•(d>". 

Page  2,  line  2,  after  "subsection  (a)"  insert 
•or  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)". 

Page  2.  line  8.  after  subsection  (a)"  insert 
■'or  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)". 

Page  2.  after  line  14.  insert; 

Sec.  2.  Effective  October  1.  1983.  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  (title  11  of  Public  Law  98-8;  97  Stat.  35 
and  36)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  section  201,  striking  out  "the  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act"; 

(2)  inserting,  after  section  201.  a  new  sec- 
tion 201 A  as  follows: 

"ELIGIBLE  RECIPIENT  AGENCIES 

"Sec  201A.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
eligible  recipient  agencies'  means  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations  that  administer— 

"(1)  activities  and  projects  providing  nu- 
trition assistance  to  relieve  situations  of 
emergency  and  distress  through  the  provi- 
sion of  food  to  needy  persons.  Including  low- 
income  and  unemployed  persons: 

"(2)  school  lunch  programs,  summer 
camps  for  children,  and  other  child  nutri- 
tion programs  providing  food  service; 

"(3)  nutrition  projects  operating  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  including 
congregate  nutrition  sites  and  providers  of 
home-delivered  meals; 

"(4)  activities  and  projects  that  are  sup- 
ported under  section  4  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973; 

"(5)  activities  of  charitable  institutions. 
Including  hospitals  and  retirement  homes, 
to  the  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served; 
or 


"(6)  disaster  relief  programs:  and  that 
have  been  designated  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency,  or  by  the  Secretary,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  participation  in 
the  program  established  under  this  Act.": 

(3)  amending  section  202(a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  order  to  complement  the 
domestic  nutrition  programs,  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  Nations  agricultural  abun- 
dance, and  expand  and  Improve  the  domes- 
tic distribution  of  price-supported  conunod- 
ities,  commodities  acquired  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary')  determines.  In  his  discretion, 
are  In  excess  of  quantities  needed  to— 

"(1)  carry  out  other  domestic  donation 
programs. 

"(2)  meet  other  domestic  obligations  (in- 
cluding quantities  needed  to  carry  out  a 
payment-in-klnd  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram). 

"(3)  meet  international  market  develop- 
ment and  food  aid  commitments,  and 

"(4)  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  purposes  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act. 

shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary, 
without  charge  or  credit  for  such  commod- 
ities, for  use  by  eligible  recipient  agencies 
for  food  assistance.": 

(4)  in  section  202(b)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"shall "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may"; 
and, 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
'December   1,   1983  "   and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "October  1,  1985  "; 

(5)  inserting,  after  section  203,  new  sec- 
tions 203A,  203B,  and  203C  as  follows: 

"INITIAL  PROCESSING  COSTS 

"Sec.  203A.  The  Secretary  may  use  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
pay  costs  of  initial  processing  and  packaging 
of  commodities  to  be  distributed  under  the 
program  established  under  this  Act  into 
forms,  and  in  quantities,  suitable,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  for  use  in  individ- 
ual households  when  such  conunodities  are 
to  be  consumed  by  Individual  households  or 
for  institutional  use,  as  applicable.  The  Sec- 
retary may  pay  such  costs  in  the  form  of 
Corporation-owned  commodities  equal  in 
value  to  such  costs,  except  that  wheat  from 
the  Food  Security  Wheat  Reserve  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  such  costs.  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  any  such  payments  in  kind 
will  not  displace  commercial  sales  of  such 
commodities. 

"FEDERAL  AND  STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

"Sec.  203B.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  provide  the  commod- 
ities made  available  under  this  Act  in  such 
quantities  as  can  be  used  without  waste  to 
State  agencies  designated  by  the  Governor 
or  other  appropriate  State  official  for  distri- 
bution to  eligible  recipient  agencies,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  provide  such  com- 
modities directly  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies and  to  private  companies  that  process 
such  commodities  for  eligible  recipient 
agencies  under  sections  203  and  203A  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  State  agencies  receiving  commodities 
under  this  Act  shall,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, distribute  such  commodities,  in  the 
quantities  requested  (to  the  extent  practica- 
ble), to  eligible  recipient  agencies  within 
their  respective  States.  However,  if  a  State 


agency  cannot  meet  all  requests  for  a  par- 
ticular commodity  under  this  Act,  the  State 
agency  shall  give  priority  in  the  distribution 
of  such  commodity  to  eligible  recipient 
agencies  providing  nutrition  assistance  to 
relieve  situations  of  emergency  and  distress 
through  the  provision  of  food  to  needy  per- 
sons. Including  low-income  and  unemployed 
persons. 

"(c)  Each  State  agency  receiving  commod- 
ities for  individual  household  use  under  this 
Act  shall  distribute  such  commodities  to  eli- 
gible recipient  agencies  in  the  State  that 
serve  needy  persons,  and  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval  of   the  Secretary,   determine  those 
persons  In  the  State  that  shall  qualify  as 
needy  persons  eligible  for  such  commodities. 
"assurances:  anticipated  use 
"Sec.  203C.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  precautions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  assure  that  any  eligible  recipi- 
ent agency  receiving  commodities  under  this 
Act  will  provide  such  commodities  to  per- 
sons served  by  the  eligible  recipient  agency 
and  will  not  diminish  its  normal  expendi- 
tures for  food  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of 
such  commodities.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
take    such    precautions    as    the    Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  assure  that  commodities 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  not  dis- 
place commercial  sales  of  such  conxmodities 
or  the  products  thereof.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  make  commodities  available  for  dona- 
tion in  any  quantity  or  manner  that  the 
Secretary,  in  the  Secretary's  discretion,  de- 
termines may,  substitute  for  the  same  or 
any  other  agricultural  produce  that  would 
otherwise  be  purchased  in  the  market. 

"(b)  Commodities  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  be  distributed  only  in  quantities  that 
can  be  consumed  without  waste.  No  eligible 
recipient  agency  may  receive  commodities 
under  this  Act  in  excess  of  anticipated  use, 
based  on  inventory  records  and  controls,  or 
in  excess  of  its  ability  to  accept  and  store 
such  commodities."; 

"(6)  in  section  204— 

(A)  designating  the  last  sentence  as  sub- 
section (c); 

(B)  inserting,  after  the  first  sentence,  a 
new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
available  to  the  States  for  storage  and  dis- 
tribution costs  of  which  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  available  for  paying  or  providing  ad- 
vance payments  to  cover  the  actual  costs  in- 
curred by  charitable  institutions,  food 
banks,  hunger  centers,  soup  kitchens,  and 
similiar  nonprofit  eligible  recipient  agencies 
providing  nutrition  assistance  to  relieve  sit- 
uations of  emergency  and  distress  through 
the  provision  of  food  to  needy  persons,  in- 
cluding low-income  and  unemployed  per- 
sons: Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  such 
payments  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  commodities  distributed  by  any 
such  agency.";  and 

(C)  In  subsection  (c),  as  so  designated  by 
subclause  (A)  of  this  clause,  striking  out 
"this  appropriation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriations  made  or  authorized 
under  this  section"; 

(7)  in  section  205— 

(A)  amending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"relationship  to  other  programs"; 

(B)  Inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  desig- 
nation; and 


(C)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  sub- 
section 

"(b)"  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 203A  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  commod- 
ities distributed  under  this  Act  shall  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  In  commercial 
channels  in  any  form."; 

(8)  amending  section  209  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  209.  Section  5(a)((2)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(7  U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "amount  appropriated  for  the  provision 
of  commodities  to  State  agencies"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sum  of  (A)  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program  and  (B)  the 
value  of  the  additional  commodities  donated 
by  the  Secretary  to  State  or  local  agencies 
for  use  in  such  program  which  are  provided 
without  charge  against  funds  appropriated 
for  such  program  and  are  Included  in  food 
packages  distributed  to  program  partici- 
pants": 
(9)  in  section  210— 

(A)  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  desig- 
nation: and 

(B)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  new  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  minimize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  regulatory,  recordkeeping, 
and  paperwork  requirements  imposed  on  eli- 
gible recipient  agencies. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  the  conunodlty  distri- 
bution program  under  this  Act  in  effect 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1984.  and  September  30.  1985.  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  October  1,  1983,  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  an  estimate  of 
the  types  and  quantities  of  commodities 
that  the  Secretary  anticipates  are  likely  to 
be  made  available  during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  the  program;  and,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  an  estimate  of  the  types 
and  quantities  of  commodities  that  the  Sec- 
retary anticipates  are  likely  to  be  made 
available  during  the  second  twelve  months 
of  the  program  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  actual  types  and  quantities  of 
commodities  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  may  differ  from  the  esti- 
mates."; and 

(10)  inserting,  after  section  210,  new  sec- 
tions 211  and  212  as  foUows: 

"FINALITY  OF  DETERMINATIONS 

"Sec  211.  Determinations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  Act  and 
the  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  do- 
nation of  commodities  under  this  Act,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined 
in  conformity  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  re- 
viewable by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Government. 

"PROGRAM  TERMINATION 

Sec  212.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  with 
the  exception  of  207,  shall  terminate  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.". 

See  3.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "Temporary  "  before  "Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
iiig  the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
jrteld  to  the  distinguished  chairman  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program  (PSC)  provides  addi- 
tional weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  Individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  State  benefits 
and  any  extended  benefits  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  The  program  was 
originally  enacted  as  part  of  the  last 
year's  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  and  was  due  to  expire  on 
March  31,  1983.  The  number  of  weeks 
of  benefits  paid  under  the  original  6- 
month  program  ranged  from  8  to  16, 
depending  on  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  a  State. 

We  extended  the  program,  from 
April  1,  1983,  through  September  30, 
1983,  as  part  of  the  Social  Security 
amendments  of  1983.  Under  this  ex- 
tension, the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits  ranged  from  8  to  14, 
and  the  trigger  rates  for  determining 
how  many  weeks  an  individual  could 
receive  in  any  given  State  were  amend- 
ed. Because  of  these  changes,  the  max- 
imum number  of  FSC  weeks  payable 
in  a  number  of  States  was  reduced  on 
AprU  1,  1983. 

The  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR)  is  used  to  determine  how  many 
weeks  of  PSC  benefits  are  payable  in  a 
State.  The  lUR  is  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals claiming  regular  State  benefits 
divided  by  the  number  of  people  who 
are  working  in  jobs  covered  by  the 
States'  unemployment  insurance  law. 
It  bears  limited  relation  to  the  total 
unemployment  rate  in  the  State.  The 
1981  Reconciliation  Act  made  changes 
in  the  calculation  of  the  lUR  which 
has  had  the  result  of  lowering  dra- 
matically the  insured  unemployment 
rate  in  a  number  of  high  unemploy- 
ment States.  Because  of  this  rapid 
drop  in  the  lUR,  25  States  have  lost 
more  than  4  weeks  of  FSC  benefits, 
compared  to  the  number  of  weeks  pay- 
able under  the  original  program.  Be- 
tween now  an  September  30,  1983,  as 
many  as  seven  more  States  will  experi- 
ence a  similar  loss. 

H.R.  3409  as  amended  would  limit 
the  loss  of  PSC  weeks.  In  most  of  the 
effected  States,  this  will  mean  an  addi- 
tional 2  weeks  of  benefits  for  long- 
term  unemployed  individuals. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  compromise 
agreement  between  both  Houses  that 
has  passed  the  Senate.  I  urge  this 
body  to  understand  that  this  legisla- 
tion, as  modified  by  the  other  body,  is 
reduced  in  cost  to  a  range  of  $51-55 


million  from  an  orginal  level  estimated 
by  the  Department  oi  Labor  to  be  $200 
million. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  hardships 
faced  by  the  long-term  unemployed, 
who  are  precisely  the  jobless  workers 
the  FSC  program  was  designed  to 
help.  It  is  imperative  that  we  pass  this 
bill. 

n  1950 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  the  author  of  the  "hitch- 
hiker" that  comes  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois'  bill. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Also  attached  to  this 
bill  is  the  emergency  food  assistance 
and  commodity  distribution  bill,  simi- 
lar to  H.R.  1590,  which  was  adopted  by 
this  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
389  to  18  and  provided  for  administra- 
tive funding  for  the  distribution  of 
commodities.  A  similar  bill  in  the 
other  body  S.  17  has  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and 
was  pending  action  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  administration  had  initially 
opposed  the  measure.  But  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  actions  with  regard 
to  hunger  this  last  week,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  hunger  task  force,  and  the 
announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture that  he  was  expanding  the 
distribution  of  commodities,  the  ad- 
ministration also  supports  now  the 
legislation  that  is  included  in  this 
measure  and  supports  the  additional 
administrative  funding  that  is  now 
provided. 

As  a  result  of  that  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  Members  from  the  other 
body  we  developed  a  compromise 
which  is  consistent  with  the  basic 
thrust  of  H.R.  1590. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  particularly 
like  the  lateness  of  the  time  or  the 
process  in  doing  it  in  this  manner,  but 
it  is  important,  nevertheless,  to  adopt 
this  legislation. 

The  administration  has  announced 
an  expanded  commodity  distribution 
program.  If  that  program  is  to  be  ef- 
fective, administrative  funding  is 
needed  and  this  bill  provides  that 
funding.  So,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  legislation  as  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished coproponent,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
commodity  distribution  bill,  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
compromise  on  the  extension  of  the 
commodity  distribution  bill.  It  makes 
sense  to  me  that  surplus  commodities 
held   by   the  Government  should   be 


shared  with  needy  people.  The 
lengthy  recession  and  unemployment 
have  caused  suffering— no  one  dis- 
putes this.  There  are  positive  signs 
that  the  economy  is  turning  around— 
but  while  this  occurs  there  are  people 
in  need.  There  are  Federal  food  assist- 
ance programs  designed  to  help  people 
in  need  by  providing  food  stamps, 
school  lunches,  and  other  food  bene- 
fits. These  programs  subsidize  in 
whole  or  in  part  over  95  million  meals 
per  day  for  needy  people. 

However,  at  this  time  it  appears  that 
the  need  for  food  exceeds  the  benefits 
provided  under  Federal  programs.  At 
the  same  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  storing  surplus  commodities. 
That  is  why,  in  my  mind,  if  the  need 
for  food  is  present  and  surpluses  are 
available— distribution  should  be  made 
to  help  families  who  are  in  need. 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  com- 
promise are: 

To  continue  the  surplus  commodity 
distribution  program,  as  contained  in 
the  jobs  bill,  for  2  years. 

To  require  the  Secretary  to  distrib- 
ute surplus  commodities,  in  excess  of 
domestic  or  foreign  commitments. 

To  provide  reimbursement  for  actual 
administrative  costs  of  transporting, 
handling  and  storing  surplus  commod- 
ities at  the  State  or  local  level.  Admin- 
istrative cost  reimbursement  cannot 
exceed  $50  million. 

To  have  commodities  to  be  processed 
into  forms  suitable  for  home  or  insti- 
tutional use. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  strug- 
gling to  get  back  on  its  economic  feet, 
I  believe  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  help  our  needy  and  jobless.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  process- 
ing surplus  farm  commodities  into 
food  products,  pay  for  transportation 
to  eligible  agencies  which  will  distrib- 
ute the  food,  and  reimburse  the  States 
for  the  administrative  costs  involved. 

In  addition  to  helping  the  needy, 
this  program  will  aid  farmers  by  de- 
creasing the  surpluses  which  have  de- 
pressed farm  prices  and  it  will  also 
reduce  the  Government  costs  for  stor- 
ing these  surpluses. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  PSC  bill  was  before  the  House  I 
objected  to  it  very  strenuously.  I  still 
oppose  that  bill  with  great  vigor  and 
think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  for  this 
House  to  ratify  a  mistake  of  an  agency 
of  this  Government. 

However,  the  House  passed  that  bill 
by  a  very  heavy  majority. 

The  principal  sponsor,  a  very  able 
and  effective  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Shannon)  has  convinced 
me  that  it  would  be  mean  spirited  and 
curmudgeonly  of  me  to  object  at  this 
time  for  it  would  simply  delay  the  ar- 
rival of  benefits  by  30  days  which  are 


are 


going   to   be   there   anyway   and 
needed  sooner  rather  than  later. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
kowskD? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SAVINGS  RATE  TRICKLES 
DOWNWARD 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  been  making  a  lot 
of  noise  in  the  past  few  weeks  about 
the  supposed  "economic  recovery"; 
amid  this  blustering  clamor,  let  me 
sound  a  note  of  caution.  The  savings 
rate  represents  the  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  that  Americans  put 
away  for  rainy  days.  That  rate  has 
now  hit  its  lowest  point  since  1950.  de- 
clining steadily  from  7  percent  in  1981 
to  5.4  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  and  dropping  to  a  dismal  low 
of  3.3  percent  in  June.  All  this  after 
the  great  tax  cuts,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  magically  enable  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  increase  their  savings, 
but  have  instead  produced  the  great- 
est Federal  deficits  ever. 

In  the  last  day  or  two  we  have  all 
read  the  saddening  reports  stating 
that  the  poverty  level  has  reached  15 
percent— the  highest  point  since 
1965— meaning  that  34.4  million  Amer- 
icans are  living  in  absolute  squalor, 
from  hand  to  mouth.  It  is  not  too  sur- 
prising that  this  group  of  Americans 
has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  save.  And 
things  are  hardly  better  for  the  middle 
class— among  people  who  are  living  in 
relative  security.  Perhaps  it  is  among 
the  rich,  who  seem  to  get  so  much 
sympathy  from  the  administration 
these  days,  that  the  tax  cuts  have 
proven  to  be  a  savings  incentive.  But 
this  is  just  run-of-the-mill  inequity. 
When  the  effects  of  this  unimaginable 
deficit  become  apparent,  that's  when 
the  real  injustice  will  begin. 

The  single  home  mortgage  rate  is  on 
the  rise  again— up  from  12  percent  in 
May  to  a  current  14  percent.  When 
the  combined  effects  of  a  low  savings 
rate  and  a  huge  deficit  begin  to  take 
hold,  we  will  see  the  mortgage  rate 


really  skyrocket.  The  lowered  savings 
rate  means  that  the  available  pool  of 
money  for  loans  is  scarce  to  begin 
with.  With  the  Federal  Government 
swallowing  up  the  majority  of  this 
money  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep 
up  with  its  mushrooming  deficit,  pre- 
cious little  is  left  for  the  average  citi- 
zen who  wants  to  buy  a  home— and 
that  small  amount  will  be  going  for  a 
very  high  rate. 

Already  the  housing  market  is  feel- 
ing the  pressure.  There  was  a  decline 
of  52,000  housing  starts,  on  an  annual 
basis,  from  May  to  June.  The  rate  of 
sales  of  new  homes  has  gone  down. 
The  unsold  housing  inventory  rose 
from  April  to  May,  and  again  from 
May  to  June.  Most  alarming,  though, 
are  reports  from  around  the  country 
which  indicate  a  big  drop  in  the 
number  of  people  applying  to  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  institutions  for 
mortgages.  This  makes  the  housing  in- 
dustry nervous;  it  knows  that  in  an 
economic  climate  where  every  penny 
counts,  it  takes  only  a  slight  increase 
in  interest  rates  to  shut  business 
down. 

And  consumers  are  nervous.  With  in- 
terest rates  on  the  climb  again,  work- 
ing people  feel  that  to  own  a  home 
and  gain  some  measure  of  real  eco- 
nomic security  is  an  impossible 
dream— a  fairy  tale.  They  have  no  in- 
centive to  save  for  the  future.  No 
longer  do  Americans  view  their  Nation 
as  the  land  of  economic  opportunity. 
People  are  beginning  to  lose  hope  as 
the  economic  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration begin  to  push  up  interest  rates. 

Now  it  is  all  most  Americans  can  do 
to  live  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  And  that 
is  a  very  tough  way  to  live.  We  must 
be  realistic— the  11.1  million  men  and 
women  who  are  unemployed  carmot 
save  because  they  are  struggling  to 
survive.  They  are  treading  water- 
trying  to  keep  afloat  in  stormy  eco- 
nomic seas.  They  cannot  save  while 
struggling  to  stay  afloat.  Only  when 
we  give  them  the  economic  lifesaver  of 
jobs  and  lower  interest  rates  will  we 
see  a  rise  in  the  savings  rate.  Then 
Americans  will  be  back  on  the  dry  land 
of  prosperity. 


A  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
ANALYSIS  RELATING  TO  PRO- 
POSED FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS DEREGULATION  ACT  OF 
1983 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
issue  which  Congress  will  be  called  to 
take  action  upon  in  the  very  near 
future  will  be  the  question  of  non- 
banks,  engaging  in  the  delivery  of  fi- 
nancial services;  and  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities in  which  banks  have  begim  to 
engage.  To  date,  there  has  been  legis- 
lation introduced  calling  for  a  morato- 
rium on  the  nonbanking  activities  of 
financial  institutions;  and  there  has 
been  legislation  calling  for  the  deregu- 
lation of  financial  institutions. 

The  financial  services  industry  has 
experienced  enormous  changes  over 
the  past  decade  as  a  response  to 
market  demand.  Technological  ad- 
vances have  changed  the  very  nature 
and  substance  of  banking  activities. 
Consequently,  the  statutes  enacted  to 
regulate  the  activities  of  financial  in- 
stitutions are  in  need  of  revision.  The 
administration  has  submitted  such  a 
revision— the  Financial  Institutions 
Deregulation  Act  of  1983.  This  legisla- 
tion is,  of  course,  highly  complex  and 
extremely  controversial. 

In  order  to  help  facilitate  a  proper 
review  of  the  bill,  I  requested  that 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  prepare  a  side-by-side  analysis 
of  what  restrictions  the  measure  lifts, 
what  restrictions  remain  in  place,  and 
what  restrictions  are  altered  by  the 
legislation.  The  Chairman's  response 
is  most  thorough  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  it  in  the  Record  for  review.  It 
will  I  believe,  help  expedite  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  use  it  as  a  resource  in 
the  upcoming  debate. 

Board  of  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  3,  1983. 
Hon.  Ben  Erdreich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Erdreich:  Chairman  Volcker 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
July  18.  1983,  in  which  you  requested  an 
outlne  of  current  restrictions  on  the  non- 
banking  activities  of  bank  and  thrift  holding 
companies  that  would  be  eliminated,  al- 
tered, or  unchanged  by  the  Administration's 
proposed  Financial  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1983. 

I  am  plesised  to  provide  the  enclosed  table 
which  compares,  in  chart  form  as  you  re- 
quested, the  regulation  of  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities under  existing  law  and  the  proposed 
bill.  We  have  added  a  category  of  'new  re- 
strictions imposed "  since  the  bill  would 
impose  new  restrictions  in  certain  areas. 
The  Board's  staff  would  be  pleased  to 
modify  this  table  in  any  manner  desired. 
Please  let  me  know  if  I  may  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  J.  Winn, 
Assistant  to  the  Board. 
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Cunwt  rcstndnns  teniMMg 


Current  restnctiom  eliiniuM 


QKrent  restnctnns  iRerei) 


New  restrictions  Miposal 


[  Kliwtes  pennssibie  Iw  tanii  Mt- 


I  Hm  tokwai  Hmssh  lutlwnw) 

"     '  -"      nihil  itart 

Wg  pnMDnea 


m  <<rowj  0*  wttwdMl  profiosits  to  engage 
■  wteriiag  jcOvitaL 


MmteFRB 


of  MftMdyii  pia(M&- 

RMtaflkHI  KtMtNS. 


ne  coiU  <ts«pnM  HI  aclNily  for  fmancul 

n  mauteral  reasons 


ea*  Mding  conpmes  <m»M  be  Mtlioraed  to 
engite  n  xtNities  Ikat  FRB  Mnanes  by 
repjawni  Id  be  "dl  » 
mUM  to  til  _^^ 

Kiwitw  IM  M  cvfwVir 

Geneal  msuranx  undMwitmg  and  briv 

kerage  activities 
Real  estate  investment.  Jevetopment.  and 
DnKwage  (limited  to  5%  ol  immary 
capital) 
Operating  a  mutual  turn),  underwitms 
ari  ytui  shares  ol  a  mutual  fund 
a  separate  sutKidtaiy  only) 
n  and  underwriting  municipal 
bonds   (througli  a   separate 

Opentng  a  nonfailing  thrift  institution 

Any  activity  auttiori;ed  as  ol  luly   1, 

1983  l)y  tlie  FHIBB  lor  multiple  Stl 

holding  companies   (otfiei  than  real 

estate  investment  and  dcvtMimiil) 

Phor  FRB  approval  of  proposals  to  eqage  in 

nonCanking  activities  would  be  eliminated 

PlMic  DeMits  test  (le  balancing  ol  public 
bHKfits,  svdi  s  ncreued  aniietitioii. 
piK  ii  ifliciMqf.  ifMSI  itwne  effects, 
ndi  as  coiActs  of  intefests  and  undue 

concentration  of  resourc«)  would  be  elimi- 
nated, but  FRB  could  consider  certain  ad- 
verse effects   of   a   proposal   m   diciding 
wbeltief  to  disapprove  an  activity 
Heanog  regwrmtnt  wouM  be  eliminated 


FRfi  wouM  be  autboii;ed  to  prescribe  Imta- 
tions  on  the  conduct  ot  Ktmties  consistent 
with  financial,  managerial,  safety  and  sound- 
ness, and  other  criteria 

In  prescribing  permissible  activities,  FBB  would 
be  rtiwired  lo  promote  competition  bebwen 
bank  holding  cpmpanies  and  all  ottier  com- 
panies engaged  in  such  activities 


Within  one  year  of  formation  of  a  securities 
affiliate  by  a  holdmg  company,  all  subsidiary 
banks  or  thrifts  or  the  holding  company 
would  be  required  to  cease  any  actmty 
authorized  for  a  securities  atfikate 


60-day  pmr  notxx  to  FRB  of  proposed  activi- 
ties would  be  required.  FRB  could  issue  a 
notice  of  disapproval  of  a  proposal 


.  M(  ol  oaqiMBn  to  sect  ludnal  review  of 
tn  ttamt  M  to  (tsannae  bank  Md^ 
ing  cgmfnny  praposals  to  engage  in  non- 
bank  activities  would  be  eliminated 


Dtcnnd  or  ailaii  competition,  undue  concen 
tnbon  ol  nwnzs.  and  conflicts  of  interest 
criteria  wmU  be  replaced  by  any  practice 
or  iiii»guw>t  tial  may  adversety  affect 
the  irti>ai<eiict  ot  imiiartiaMy  of  an  affilh 
iM  twill  in  die  pnwision  of  credit  or  other 
services  or  the  terms  on  which  sxh  credit 
and  services  are  made  available  oi  the 
availability  of  sucti  credit 
Safety  and  soundness  criteria  wouki  be  attered 
from  "unsound  banking  practices"  to  "any 
adwne  effect  on  the  safety  and 
or  Hie  financial  condition  of  an 
Hk  or  banks 


Smomsai  and  uuwalai.. 


reports  of  and  to 
wDukl  be 


r  tM  owns  both  a  bank  and  a  thrift 
ne  to  be  siAiect  to  junscbclion 
ol  toOi  FRS  and  FHIB8. 


Tianucbons  wiVi  i 


Skk  arlliorued  raOaiiti  actmtiB... 


Restrictiofts  applicable  to  thrifts  on  transactions 
Willi  afNiales  wouM  be  eased  and  same 
ndiclan  awlcaUe  to  banks  would  appfy 


.  Slates  would  not  bi 

\  for  bank  nonng 


I  authon;ing 


DeAmbon  ol  'InA  . 


StI.  nottng  companes 


companies 

"Baili"  would  continue  to  encompass  any 
institution  that  accepts  demand  deposits  or 
transaction  accsunts  and  engages  m  the 
buSMSS  ol  nalung  cBi—reaf  loans  Feder- 
aly  maiM  Units  am  c«t»  oilier  Mtlii- 
liH  (c|..  E4|i  ooqamion)  iraM  coatn- 
■  kbi — ' 


SiL  holding  companies  wouMI  be  authorued. 
subiecl  lo  FHLB6  review  to  engage  in 
actwilies  auMorucd  by  FRS  for  bank  hoMng 
vmttm.  mMKH  9a*a»i  eaport  trad- 
ing eowpaniis.  seonties  allitaltj.  and  Hie 
operation  of  an  insured  bank  (currenny  not 
pnmitted  for  multiple  Sll  hokhig  amipa- 
tas).. 


IMI 


In  considering  financial  and  capital  adequacy. 
FRB  woukf  be  lequired  lo  give  due  consider- 
ation to  linancial  resources  and  capital  of 
others  engaged  in  simHai  activities  and 
cook)  not  impose  capital  standards  higher 
than  those  leauired  by  state  or  federal 
regulations  applicable  to  other  companies 
engaged  in  sucti  activities,  unless  arcum- 
stances  wairanted  a  higher  capital  level. 


FRB's  authority  to  require  reports  of  nonbank 
subsidiaries  generally  woun  be  limited  to 
kinds  of  reports  thai  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
tion would  be  required  lo  file  with  S(C. 
otqit  wliere  circumstances  warranted  addi- 
loMl  information 

FRB  is  dvected  to  the  extent  feasible"  lo 
hmt  naminalnn  ot  nonbank  sutsktanes  by 
utilinng  reports  ol  other  supemsory  aufliori- 
bes  and  it  possible  by  fnusmg  eiammations 
on  activities  of  nonbank  subsidianes  that 
affect  the  tinanciai  condition  of  an  affiliated 


New  restrictions  would  be  imposed  on  transac- 
tions with  affiliates  (eg.  all  covered  trans- 
actions behween  a  bank  and  its  holding 
company  affiliates  must  be  on  nonpreteren- 
tial  terms) 

Slates  may  not  prohibit  affiliations  of  national 
banks  or  federal  thrifts  with  companies 
engaged  m  xtivities  permissible  undei  BHC 
Ac!  01  SALHC  Act.  respectweN 

"Bank  wouk)  be  redefined  to  include  any  bank 
that  IS  lederally  insured  or  eligible  tor 
federal  insurance  (if  it  accepts  deposits 
other  than  m  a  fiduciary  capaoty) 


Unitary  SiL  hoWing  companies  would  be  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  applicable  to  multiple 
SU  hoUmg  companies  (which  essentially 
paraH  those  of  bank  hoWing  companies) 

Rnl  estate  mvestmenl  and  development  aothoi 
il|r  ol  OMltillle  SIL  holding  companies  would 
bt  lanM  to  S%  of  primary  capital  (cur 
rently  untunited) 

FR8  rather  than  FHIBB.  woukI  have  jurisdic- 
Inn  over  securities  affiliates 

Sil  hoMing  companies  would  be  required  to 
provide  60  days  prior  written  notice  of 
activities  lo  the  FHLBB  (currently  no  notKe 
required  for  unitary  Sit  holding  companies). 
FHLBB  may  apply  same  criteria  lor  review- 
me  individual  proposals  as  apply  to  bank 
biMing  company  proposals 
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Current  restrictions  remaining 


Current  resttKtions  eliminated 


Current  restnctions  altered 


New  restnctms  mposRl 


Service  corporabons.. 


.  8a*  ari  Stl  sernce  cotpiqboiB  Mddbi 
nqand  to  Mt  their  activities  to  ivwidtoi 
deriol,  dM  pmessni,  aid  ollar  iMnis- 
trative  services  to  other  depository  «istitu- 
tions  and  caik)  nc  kmgei  deal  with  Hie 
public 


A  TJimxTDN  ON  CENTRAL  WHEREAS,   the   Reagan   Administration 

AxV^T^A  has  violated  the  Boland  Amendment,  the 

AMtKlCA  j^.^  Treaty,  and  O.A.S.  Charter,  and  the 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked  u.N.  Charter  by  providing  mUitary  assist- 
ant! was  given  permission  to  address  ance  to  groups  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
♦  v,=  uniica  tnr  1  miniitp  and  to  revise  Nicaraguan  Government;  and 
the  House  for  1  minute,  an^  '^°/^y'^^  WHEREAS,  in  the  past  six  months  the 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^jj  ^  ^.j  Salvador  has  risen 
extraneous  matter.)  twelve  percent  over  the  previous  six  month 

Mr.    LOWRY    of    Washington.    Mr.  period,  to   1.054  deaths,  according  to  the 

Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  insert  into  u.S.  Embassy  estimate.  (Tutela  Legal,  the 

the  Record  a  petition  that  was  being  Salvadoran  Catholic  church  and  Amnesty 

circulated  by  interns  in  the  House  on  International  document  2.527  deaths  or  dis- 

circuiateu  ">^  Y'^''""     .  .      ,     ponrerns  appearances  in  the  same  period,  makmg  the 

some    of    their    individual    concerns  ^v^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

about  Central  American  policy.  gg  ^^^y  ^^^ 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  that  I  wHEREAS.  the  U.S.  has  deployed  combat 

had  not  been  familiar  with   prior  to  troops  in  Honduras  and  three  task  forces 

this    our  interns  cannot  do  that.  I  do  led  by  the  carriers  Ranger,  Coral  and  the 

not 'rise  to  quarrel  with  that  rule.   I  battleship  New  Jersey  off  the  Nicaraguan 

think  I  might  do  that^^^^^o^  °t^ej  -asts^-^                     ^^    intervention   in 

time.    That    is    not    the    pomt    of   my  ^J  internal  conflicts  in  Latin  America  has 

statement.  i^d  to  the  imposition  of  brutally  repressive 

An  excellent  employee  in  my  office  regimes  in  those  nations  (e.g.  Nicaragua, 

had  been  working  on  this,  and  I  would  1933;  Guatemala.  1954;  Chile.  1973); 

like  to  put  into  the  Record  what  their  Therefore,  we  call  for  the  following  ac- 

petition  stated  as  their  individual  con-  tions:                                        ,,  »„  r-„„»„i 

cems    about    our    policies    in    Central  d)  Cease  all  U.S.  miliUry  aid  to  Central 

America.  ^j)  End  U.S.  "covert"  destabilization  ef- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  petition  is  as  f ol-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Nicaragua; 
lows:  (3)  Grant  extended  voluntary  departure 

August  1983.  status  to  Central  American  refugees  until 

President  Reagan:  During  the  past  few  ^^j^^y  ^^^  safely  return  to  their  homelands: 
years,   the   political  instability   in  Central        (4,  Make  human  rights  a  priority  in  the 

America  has  raised  serious  concerns  in  our  formulation  of  your  policy  toward  all  of  the 

country.  We,  the  undersigned  Congressional  nations  of  Central  America;  and 
and  Government  Interns,  wish  to  express        (g.  Support  the  proposals  of  the  Conta- 

our  opposition  to  several  of  your  Adminis-  ^^^^  Group, 
tration's  actions  in  Central  America:  Sincerely. 

(1)  Increased  U.S.  military  involvement:  Name  and  permanent  address. 

(2)  U.S.  military  support  of  governments  

that  blatantly  violate  fundamental  human  

rights;  

(3)  U.S.  violation  of  national  and  interna-     

tional  laws:  and  Please  return  to  Clayton  Lewis  in   1206 

(4)  continuing  U.S.  efforts  to  overthrow     ix)ngworth  (5-3106)  by  10  on  Friday.  August 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  5. 

These  actions  are  Increasing  the  probabili-  ^_^^^___ 
ty  of  direct  U.S.  troop  involvement  in  a  full- 
scale  regional  war.  RECONCILIATION  UPDATE 

We  believe  these  actions  stem  partly  from  .       ,     ^        .  • 

a  misguided  perception  of  events  in  Central  (Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 

America  as  little  more  than  an  outgrowth  of  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

the  international  competition  between  the  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  remarks      and      include      extraneous 

overemphasis   on   the   Soviet   influence   in  matter.) 

Central  America  diverts  attention  from  the  ^^      PANETTA      Mr.     Speaker,     I 

history  of  political  and  economic  oppression  ^                 ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Record  an- 

which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  current  ""        „r.Hot«.  nn  rprnnriliation  action 

unrest     Moreover,    your    Administrations  other  update  on  reconciliation  acu(jn 

pohcy  in  Central  y^merica  is  consistent  with  taken  by  House  committees.  Five  of 

your  actions  that  increase  the  disparity  of  the  seven  committees  given  reconciUa- 

wealth  between  the  rich  and  poor  peoples  of  tion  instructions  in  the  first  budget 

the  world.  resolution  have  now  reported  legisla- 

Believing  that  these  policies  can  only  un-  ^jgn  in  response  to  those  instructions, 

dermine  both  the  intereste  and  ideals  of  the  r^-^e  two  committees  that  have  not  yet 

United  States  and  that  negotiations  provide  ^^^^^     Energy    and    Commerce    and 

that  best  means  to  "^«.  ^^f^^^f^^ment  of  •                          ^^^^  ^^^jj  Septem- 

L1ncaTe'TSo^1,rrnrthe"forri    ber'23  to  submit  their  reconciliation 
petition:'  legislation. 


Obviously,  I  recognize  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet  the  revenue  instructions 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Senate.  But  the  House 
and  particularly,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  always  responded  ef- 
fectively to  reconciliation  instructions. 
With  the  size  deficit  being  projected, 
it  is  essential  that  action  be  taken. 

The  following  table  shows  that  each 
committee  was  asked  to  cut  in  spend- 
ing, and,  in  the  case  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  raise  in  revenue, 
and  what  action  has  been  taken  so  far, 
including  the  official  CBO  cost  esti- 
mates of  legislation  reported  by  the 
five  committees  which  have  finished 
their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  update  on  reconcil- 
iation is  as  follows: 


Reoonciliation  mstmdions  (fiscal 
years) 

House  cofliniittee 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1984- 
86 

Armed  Services  ' 

BA 

0 

EnernandComnKiCfc' 

$253 
253 

S360 
360 

{621 
621 

J1.234 
1^4 

0 -.- 

Foreign  AffaKs:' 

400 

soo 

m 

1.700 

0 -. — 

l>ost  Office  and  Ci«l  Sana:* 
BA 

3 

.  1.619 
.  1.900 

.     139 
,     287 

.     228 
.     226 

4 

2,332 
2,841 

555 
466 

139 
138 

9 

3,235 
4,144 

544 

443 

141 
140 

16 

7,1«« 

0                     

8.885 

Small  Busin(B:> 
BA                   

1,238 

0 

1,196 

Veterans'  AffaiS:* 

BA      - 

0 

508 

S04 

Ways  and  Means 
savings  ' 

RA                                                 ". 

0 

..      400 
.  12.000 

500 
15,000 

800 

46,000 

1,700 

Revenues:  •. 

73,000 

H  R  2969  the  000  Authonzatoo  Act,  passed  the  House  on  July  27th  It 
included  a  su  month  delay  on  the  COLA  lor  military  retirees  This  represents  a 
savings  of  $252  million  in  BA  and  0  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  is  a  pamMilt 
delay  In  addition,  the  lull  delays  llie  active  duty  pay  raise  loi  3  ijjiljfe 
Savings  in  t»th  tliese  programs  could  also  Pe  achieved  through  the  KHllM 
link  with  civilian  personnel  m  the  lurisdiction  ol  the  Post  Office  t  Civil  Sennet 
Committees  ,  ^  ,^  ^ 

» On  July  18  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Environment  held  hearings 
on  possil*  ways  to  meet  theii  reconciliation  instiKtons  No  further  action  has 
tieen  taken  to  date  The  Committee  has  until  Sept  23rd  to  report  their  savings 
to  the  Budget  Committee  ,      ^  ^ 

'  These  savings  are  incorporated  m  the  recnnalation  action  taken  tiy  the 
Post  Office  &  Cml  Service  Committee 

« On  July  19th  the  Committee  reported  their  reconciliation  savinjs.  «*«i 
are  scored  as  saving  (1)  4%  Pay  raise  in  Octoder  1983-BA  FY  1984. 
J795  FY  1985  $1,369.  FY  1986,  $1,985.  total,  $4,149  0  FY  1984,  JtOO: 
FY  1985  $1405,  FY  1986.  $2,041,  total,  $4,246  Savmcs  assume  eiteraon 
of  4%  pay  raise  in  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  (2)  Delay  Retirement  OW 
until  January  and  move  the  adjustment  pered-BA.  FY  1984.  $248,  FY  m 
$363  FV  1986,  $530,  total,  {l,151  0  FY  1984.  $534.  FY  1985.  $727.  FY 
1986  $1218  total  $2  479  Total  Committee  ReconaliatMo  Amount— BA.  FY 
1984'  $1053'  FY  1985  $1,732,  FY  1986,  $2,515,  total,  $5,300  0  FV  1984. 
$1,334,  FY  1985,  $2,132,  FY  1986.  $3,259.  total.  $6,725 

5  On  July  21  the  Committee  reported  their  reconciliation  savings  of  $139 
million  in  BA  and  $287  million  in  0  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  their  out-year 
savings  as  well  These  savings  are  achieved  by  providing  a  cap  on  the  S8A 
disaster  loan  program 

•  On  June  3  by  delaying  the  COLA  for  veterans  compensation  and  makmg 
a  small  change  in  the  Gl  Ml,  the  Committee  reported  the  lollowing  sawnp 
BA  FY  1984  $216  FY  1985,  $234,  FY  1986,  $240,  total,  $690  0;  FY  1984, 
$214  FY  1985,  $233;  FY  1986,  $237,  total,  $684 
1  No  action  to  date  on  legistotwe  savings  .  «_ 

» July  19-21  the  Committee  held  hearings  on  poss*le  ways  to  raise  the 
revenues  called  for  in  the  Budget  Resolution  No  further  action  has  twn  taken 
The  Committee  has  until  Sept    23  to  report  to  the  Budget  Comnttee. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  exists  over  the 
question  of  political  violence  and 
human  rights  abuses  in  El  Salvador. 
Thousands  of  people  have  been  killed, 
wounded,  kidnaped  and  taken  hostage, 
but  who  are  the  victims  and  who  are 
those  who  perpetuate  the  violence? 

It  has  become  an  accepted  public 
fact  that  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  death  and  destruction  that 
has  occurred  in  the  country  since  1979. 
The  facts,  however,  indicate  shared  re- 
sponsibility by  the  insurgents. 

When  the  reformist  military  coup  of 
1979  succeeded  in  El  Salvador  the 
leaders  made  promises  not  unlike 
those  made  by  the  Sandinistas.  They 
promised:  One,  respect  for  human 
rights:  two.  free  elections:  and  three, 
economic  and  social  pluralism.  Unlike 
the  Sandinistas,  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  keeping  its  promises.  Land 
reform  suid  the  development  of  a  con- 
stitution have  begun,  there  is  a  free 
press,  free  universities,  free  trade 
unions  and  of  course,  there  has  been 
an  internationally  accepted  free  and 
fair  election. 

The  Communist  guerrillas  have, 
through  a  campaign  of  terror,  fought 
each  of  these  reforms  every  step  of 
the  way.  As  Lenin  said,  "the  purpose 
of  terrorism  is  to  terrorize."  Terrorism 
is  deployed  to  create  a  repressive  gov- 
ernment, to  intimidate  the  population, 
and  removing  the  hope  of  the  citizens 
for  peace  without  change.  The  guerril- 
las have  done  their  utmost,  with  the 
help  of  Nicaragua.  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  destabilize  the  Gov- 
ernment and  demoralize  the  people. 

The  report  which  will  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  gives  a  quick 
summary  of  a  500-page  report  com- 
piled by  the  Council  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Security  documenting  the  21,948 
citizens  killed,  wounded,  kidnaped  or 
held  hostage  by  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  since  1979.  The 
large  report  was  submitted  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
when  it  held  hearings  on  the  Presiden- 
tial Certification  of  El  Salvador  yester- 
day. If  you  wish  to  have  an  objective 
opinion  on  what  may  prove  to  be  our 
Nation's  greatest  domestic  crisis,  I 
urge  you  to  weigh  the  findings  of  this 
report. 


RrVOLOTlONAHV  TERRORISM  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Over  20.000  Victims 
(Prepared  by  the  Council  for  Inter- 
American  Security,  August  2.  1983) 

TERRORISM  IN  EX  SALVADOR 

It  has  become  a  given,  a  "public  fact", 
that  the  democratically  elected  Government 
of  El  Salvador  is  responsible  for  the  death 
and  destruction  that  has  occurred  in  that 
country  since  1979.  During  last  week's 
House  of  Representative's  debate  on  the 
Boland-Zablocki  bill,  for  example,  one  Con- 
gressman said:  "In  El  Salvador,  the  abuse  of 
human  rights  is  legend.  Killing  and  torture 
are  the  pattern  and  practice  of  the  "security 
forces".  The  military  in  El  Salvador  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  human  life  and 
constitutes  the  major  impediment  to  much 
needed  economic  and  social  reform."  But 
the  facts  are  quite  different,  and  it  is  our 
intent  to  make  these  facts  available  to  the 
American  public. 

When  the  reform-minded  military  leaders 
of  El  Salvador  staged  a  successful  coup  on 
October  15.  1979,  they  made  a  series  of 
promises  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador  not 
unlike  the  promises  the  Sandinistas  in 
neighboring  Nicaragua  made  when  they  had 
come  to  power  four  months  earlier— respect 
for  human  rights,  free  elections,  economic 
and  social  pluralism.  Unlike  the  Sandinistas 
in  Nicaragua,  the  junta  in  El  Salvador  has 
kept  their  stated  public  promises  to  the  citi- 
zens of  their  country.  Economic  and  Consti- 
tutional reform  have  proceeded.  Parties  and 
politics  flourish,  there  is  a  free  press,  free 
universities,  free  trade  unions  in  El  Salva- 
dor. And.  of  course,  elections  were  held  in 
March  1980  in  which  over  80  percent  of  the 
population  participated  and  were  judged  by 
hundreds  of  international  observers  to  have 
been  fair  elections.  Democracy,  though  frag- 
ile, has  taken  root  in  El  Salvador. 

It  has  not  tjeen  easy.  The  response  of  the 
communist  terrorists  in  El  Salvador  to  these 
reforms  has  t>een  to  conduct  a  campaign  of 
armed  insurrection  and  terrorism  against 
the  people  and  property  of  El  Salvador.  As 
Lenin  said,  the  purpose  of  terrorism  is  to 
terrorize.  The  deliberate  use  of  terrorism  as 
a  tactic  of  destabilization  is  a  consistent 
aspect  of  so-called  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." Terrorism  is  employed  to  produce  re- 
pression by  the  government  under  attack,  to 
intimidate  the  population,  and  to  produce 
anger  at  the  inability  of  the  government  to 
provide  order  and  security,  thus  weakening 
its  authoi'ity  and  legitimacy,  and  creating  a 
"revolutionary  situation." 

The  assumption  that  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  is  responsible  for  the  death  and 
destruction  in  that  country  cannot  continue 
to  go  unchallenged.  The  data  presented 
today  represents  a  description  of  communist 
terrorist  activities  in  El  Salvador  from  Octo- 
ber 1979  through  June  1983.  It  Is  not  a  com- 
plete record  because  full  and  accurate  Infor- 
mation is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  United 
States.  The  daily  reports  contained  In  the 
Latin  American  edition  of  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service  (FBIS)  do 
provide,  however,  a  more  than  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  violence  perpetrated  by  the 
communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  to 
reveal  the  shocking  results  of  serious  and 
repeated  terrorist  activities  seldom  given 
adequate,  if  any.  coverage  In  the  Western 
press.  FBIS  contains  reports  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sources,  including  radio  reports 
from  various  stations  ranging  from  Radio 
Cadena  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica  to  Radio 
Venceremos  (the  guerrilla  station  started  in 
early  1981),  Radio  Sandlno.  Radio  Havana. 


various  Central  American  newspapers,  and 
Central  American  wire  services  such  as 
Latin  Reuters  and  ACCAN-EFE. 

It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  quantify  ter- 
rorism. How  can  one  measure  fear,  how  can 
one  measure  disorientation,  intimidation, 
grief,  and  anguish?  Exact  statistics,  even  if 
available,  would  not  measure  these  conse- 
quences. But  If  terrorism  cannot  be  quanti- 
fied, it  can  be  described. 

The  communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador 
have  killed,  kidnapped,  intimidated, 
bombed,  burned,  sabotaged,  forcibly  occu- 
pied churches,  schools,  hospitals,  radio  sta- 
tions, attacked  embassies,  buses,  villages, 
homes,  cars,  streets,  and  citizens  causing 
death,  destruction,  terror  and  refugees. 

FBIS  reports,  alone,  report  that  from  Oc- 
tober 1979  to  June  1983,  21,948  citizens  of  El 
Salvador  were  killed,  wounded,  kidnapped 
or  held  hostage  by  communist  terrorists. 

The  following  Is  a  description  of  terror. 
The  attacks  by  the  communist  guerrillas  on 
innocent  citizens,  trying  to  pursue  their 
lives  in  normal  ways— driving  In  a  car.  disk 
jockeys  In  radio  stations,  government  work- 
ers at  their  jobs,  people  praying  in  church, 
people  sitting  In  their  livingrooms  plunged 
into  darkness  without  electricity,  peasants 
harvesting— the  very  people  the  guerrillas 
claim  they  desire  to  liberate— gives  evidence 
of  the  systematic,  deliberate  and  uninhibit- 
ed use  of  violence  against  the  innocent. 

On  January  4,  1980.  it  is  reported  by  Paris 
AFP  radio  service  that  "Meml)ers  of  the 
clandestine  Parabundo  Marti  Popular  Lib- 
eration Forces  (FPL)  today  seized  five  local 
radio  stations.  The  FPL  occupied  the  radio 
stations  to  broadcast  to  the  nation  what 
they  termed  a  revolutionary  New  Year's 
message,  in  which  they  made  an  appeal  for 
national  Insurrection.  .  .  .  The  Radio  sta- 
tions seized  were  Radio  Senorial,  Radio 
Cadena  Central.  Circuito.  Radio  Sonora  and 
Radio  1080." 

El  Diario  De  Hoy  reports  on  March  20, 
1980  "Several  automobiles  were  burned  yes- 
terday when  subversive  groups  armed  with 
submachlneguns  and  pistols  stopped  cars  at 
traffic  lights  and  hurled  Molotov  cocktails 
at  them.  Similar  actions  against  innocent 
drivers  were  reported  in  other  sectors  of  the 
capital." 

A  January  13.  1980,  Buenos  Aires  Latin  re- 
ports: "Some  20  members  of  the  subversive 
organization  the  Peoples  Revolutionary 
Bloc  (BPR)  seized  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral this  morning  while  San  Salvador  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Amulfo  Romero  was  about  to 
finish  his  homily,  a  church  spokesman  said. 
The  prelate  had  criticu^d  kldnapings  and 
the  taking  of  hostages,  specifically  mention- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  Panamanian  Em- 
bassy, the  kidnaping  of  South  African  Am- 
bassador Archibald  Gardner  Dunn  and  the 
capture  of  a  national  guardsman  in  Arcatao, 
130  km  north  of  here. 

"Archbishop  Romero  asked  for  mercy  for 
the  hostages  during  the  homily.  He  told  the 
BRP  group  that,  if  they  truly  represent  the 
people,  they  should  not  torment  people  who 
have  no  responsibility  whatsoever  for  the 
events  taking  place  In  this  convulsed  coun- 
try.' 

On  April  16.  1980.  Panama  City  ACAN 
radio  service  reports:  "Six  persons  died 
Monday  in  Soyapango,  6  km  east  of  San  Sal- 
vador, when  the  town  was  "taken"  by  a 
guerrilla  commando  group.  That  morning  a 
large  number  of  guerrillas  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  National  Resistance  (FARN)  ar- 
rived at  the  mayor's  office  and  killed  the 


mayor.  Jose  Atllio  Estrada,  and  a  member  of 
his  staff.  When  government  soldiers  arrived 
on  the  scene,  an  armed  clash  ensued.  Four 
civilians  were  killed  in  the  90  minute  clash. 
None  of  these  four  victims  had  any  relation- 
ship with  the  guerrilla  group,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  were  caught  In  the  cross- 
fire." 

The  mayor  of  San  Salvador  on  April  15. 
1980:  "The  destruction  of  small  businesses, 
factories,  banking  and  financial  Institutions, 
ambulances,  state  agricultural  equipment, 
mass  transit  and  private  automobiles  by 
bombs,  arson,  and  looting  Is  reducing  the  ca- 
pability for  providing  public  services  and 
leads  to  mass  unemployment  which  gener- 
ates poverty,  Julio  Adolfo  Rey  Presndes. 
mayor  of  San  Salvador,  told  newsmen  yes- 
terday." 

Radio  Cadena's  report  of  August  7,  1980: 
"Spokesmen  of  Berlin  municipality  In  Usu- 
lutan  Department  told  this  station  today 
that  some  1,000  people  who  have  fled  the  vi- 
olence in  nearby  cantons  are  In  Berlin.  The 
municipal  spokesman  said  that  most  of  the 
refugees  are  women  and  children  from  the 
cantons  of  Corozal.  Corozalito,  La  Union 
and  (Las  Clelitas).  ...  It  has  also  been  re- 
ported that  in  San  Augustin,  Usulutan  De- 
partment, there  are  some  1,500  refugees 
who  have  fled  from  the  political  violence  In 
the  rural  areas." 

Over  3,500  people— working  at  the  Salva- 
doran  Education  Ministry,  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy, the  National  Commercial  School,  the 
General  Francisco  Mendez  National  Insti- 
tute, the  Panamanian  Embassy,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Livestock  Development  Bank,  the 
Branch  office  in  Usulutan  of  the  Farming 
Development  Bank,  the  National  Water- 
works and  Sewers  Administration,  the  Labor 
and  Social  Welfare  Ministry,  the  Salvadoran 
Foreign  Trade  Institute,  the  Offices  of  the 
Teachers  Welfare  Board,  the  Jose  Simeon 
Canas  Central  American  University,  the 
Central  Market  Administrative  Office,  all  of 
which  were  forcibly  occupied— were  held 
hostage  in  the  month  of  February  1980, 
alone. 

In  February  1981,  a  report  from  El 
Mundo:  "Another  general  power  outage  In 
the  east  was  caused  by  another  dynamite 
attack  at  0275.  In  this  way,  San  Miguel  re- 
turned to  its  situation  of  the  previous  days 
and  nights.  ...  It  was  also  said  that  it  had 
been  known  that  the  area  affected  is  larger 
than  the  previous  one.  since  it  Includes  a 
part  of  Usulutan,  Morazan  and  La  Union 
Departments.  For  the  time  being,  it  was  said 
that  San  Miguel,  which  was  just  beginning 
to  recover  from  a  recent  outage,  has  re- 
turned to  a  disastrous  situation  and  the  citi- 
zens fear  that  the  situation  might  be  worse 
this  time." 

Over  25  separate  bombings  of  highway 
machinery,  resUurants,  stores,  private 
homes,  banks,  high  tension  wire,  supermar- 
kets and  branch  banks  were  reported  in  Sep- 
tember. 1981  alone. 

October  8.  1980  reports  from  San  Jose 
Radio  Noticias:  "A  new  state  of  the  libera- 
tion struggle  waged  by  the  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations against  the  Salvadoran  regime 
has  begun.  Some  300  guerrillas  made  the 
first  reported  appropriations  of  stable 
grains  and  export  products.  In  La  Hacien- 
dlta.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
revolutionary  columns  carrying  automatic 
weapons  andl  dressed  in  olive  drab  seized  a 
significant  amount  of  com  yesterday.  They 
urged  us  to  help  them  load  the  cereals  and 
then  left,  a  peasant  said.  He  added  that  a 
young  woman  who  arrived  with  the  guerril- 
las emphasized  that  the  people  need  the 
food  to  continue  the  war. 
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As  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  so  directly 
pointed  out:  "Let  us  not  forget  that  violence 
does  not  and  cannot  exist  by  itself:  it  is  in- 
variably intertwined  with  the  lie.  They  are 
linked  In  the  most  Intimate,  most  organic 
and  most  profound  fashion:  violence  cannot 
conceal  itself  behind  anything  except  lies, 
and  lies  have  nothing  to  maintain  them 
except  violence.  Anyone  who  has  once  pro- 
claimed violence  as  his  method,  must  inex- 
orably choose  the  lie  as  his  principle."  The 
violence  and  the  lies  regarding  El  Salvador 
must  be  exposed,  challenged,  aind  under- 
stood for  what  they  are.  El  Salvador  Is  coun- 
try that  Is  under  attack  by  externally  sup- 
ported terrorists  whose  goal  Is  to  gain  power 
In  order  to  implement  a  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship over  the  people  of  that  country. 
This  report  Is  a  description  of  the  means— 
the  use  of  terror— they  are  employing  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

[Graphs  on  revolutionary  terrorism  in  El 
Salvador  during  1979,  1980,  1981,  1982,  and 
1983  not  printed  in  the  Record.] 


WHOLESALE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
FIRST  AMENDMENT  BY  THE  SEC 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  ano  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  become  aware  of  a  problem  re- 
lating to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  my  fellow  Members.  In  1940  Con- 
gress passed  the  Investment  Advisors 
Act,  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and 
stock  scalping  by  those  handling 
money  on  behalf  of  others. 

This  is  a  good  law,  except  that  there 
is  a  group  of  publishers  who  believe 
that  the  first  amendment  applies  to 
the  whole  press,  not  just  part  of  the 
press.  Hundreds  of  financial  newslet- 
ters, which  handle  no  money  whatso- 
ever and  have  no  fiduciary  relations 
with  their  subscribers  are  being  forced 
to  seek  licenses  before  they  can  pub- 
lish or  be  faced  with  Federal  felonies 
and  fines.  What  has  happened  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  first  amendment  by  the  SEC. 

The  SEC  has  the  power  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  complete  lists  with  sub- 
scribers with  no  judicial  protection  for 
any  of  the  normal  considerations  of 
privacy  between  author,  publisher, 
and  reader.  This  action  can  occur 
without  any  showing  of  any  criminal, 
or  even  suspicious,  activity.  Additional- 
ly, all  financial  records  of  these  publi- 
cations must  be  handed  over  to  the 
SEC.  In  fact,  these  publications  may 
not  even  sell  their  businesses  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  SEC  under 
the  theory  that  the  subscription  list  is 
a  regulated  asset. 

The  first  amendment  is  being  seri- 
ously damaged  by  this  licensing  and 
prior  restraint  of  publication  by  the 
SEC.  I  urge  you  to  read  the  column  by 
Stephen  Chapman  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  April  21.  1983, 
and  which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 


(By  Stephen  Chapman) 
Censorship.  Prior  restraint.  Licenses  to 
publish.  These  are  the  familiar  tools  of  for- 
eign dictators— but  also  of  our  own  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  which  oper- 
ates on  the  assumption  that  the  1st  Amend- 
ment doesn't  mean  what  it  says. 

But  that  assumption  is  being  challenged. 
The  agency's  authority  to  restrict  what  in- 
vestors may  read,  and  by  whom  it  may  be 
written,  is  disintegrating  under  judicial  scru- 
tiny. A  recent  court  desclsion  dramatized 
the  essential  point:  The  SECs  rules  are  in- 
compatible with  a  free  press. 

The  case  Involved  one  Christopher  Lowe, 
a  registered  Investment  adviser  distin- 
guished only  for  his  convictions  for  every- 
thing from  theft  to  tampering  with  evi- 
dence. Taking  a  dim  view  of  that  record,  the 
SEC  revoked  his  registration,  making  it  ille- 
gal for  him  to  publish  his  Investment  news- 
letters. But  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Jack 
Welnsteln  of  New  York  ruled  that,  under 
the  1st  Amendement,  It  cannot  prevent 
Lowe  from  publishing. 

That  decision  may  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  these  restrictions.  Since  1940,  the 
SEC  has  had  broad  powers  over  Investment 
advisers,  including  anyone  giving  advice 
"either  directly  or  through  publications  or 
writings." 

Those  who  fall  to  register  with  the  agency 
can  be  imprisoned  lor  five  years  and  fined 
$10,000— even  if  they  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  exercising  what  look  suspiciously 
like  1st  Amendment  rights.  Besides  giving 
the  SEC  the  effective  right  to  license  pub- 
lishers, the  law  allows  it  to  regulate  the  con- 
tent of  such  publications  and  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  the  publisher's  assets. 

To  give  the  appearance  of  complying  with 
the  1st  Amendment.  Congress  exempted 
"the  publisher  of  any  bona  fide  newspaper, 
news  magazine  or  business  or  financial  pub- 
lication of  general  and  regular  circulation." 
But  the  distinction  won't  wash— as  the  case 
of  SEC  V.  Lowe  suggests. 

Who  would  imagine  that  the  constitution 
would  allow  similar  rules  for  ordinary  news- 
papers? A  criminal  conviction  may  be  repre- 
hensible, but  it  isn't— and  shouldn't  be— a 
legal  obstacle  to  putting  out  a  newspaper. 
As  Geoffrey  Stone,  a  law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  puts  it,  "Prohibiting 
someone  from  engaging  In  future  speech  be- 
cause of  his  past  transgressions  Is  about  as 
clear  a  violation  of  the  1st  Amendment  as 
any  restriction  could  be." 

The  theory  behind  the  1st  Amendment  is 
that  the  reading  public  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  press.  Bad  ideas  and  even  false  informa- 
tion may  get  propagated  in  a  free  market- 
place of  ideas,  but  competition  among  dif- 
ferent voices  is  the  public's  best  protection- 
far  better  than  letting  the  state  dictate 
what  may  be  written  and  read. 

The  SEC  assumes  the  investing  public 
can't  distinguish  good  advice  from  bad.  or 
honest  advisers  from  criminals.  But  invest- 
ment publishers  face  the  same  imperative  as 
newspapers:  to  please  their  readers.  Because 
its  readers  judge  it  by  the  strictest  and  sim- 
plest of  standards— whether  or  not  it  makes 
them  richer— an  investment  newsletter  is 
probably  more  vulnerable  than  a  newspa- 
per, not  less. 

If  it  consistently  recommends  what  turn 
out  to  be  poor  investments,  it  won't  have 
many  subscribers.  If  it  provides  fraudulent 
information,  it  will  be  liable  for  damages  to 
the  victims. 
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The  SEC's  rules  have  always  rested  on 
sand,  surviving  only  because  they  have 
rarely  been  challenged  in  court.  As  a  recent 
article  In  Reason  magazine  pointed  out. 
■The  one  time  the  SEC  actually  received  a 
court  ruling  on  the  issue  of  whether  a  finan- 
cial publication  must  register  as  an  invest- 
ment adviser,  it  lost."  Make  that  two  times. 

In  this  case,  the  agency  argued  that  "com- 
mercial speech"  has  always  gotten  less  pro- 
tection than  other  types  of  speech.  To  be 
sure,  the  investment  publisher  has  a  finan- 
cial motivation  to  disseminate  his  analyses 
and  recommendations."  said  Judge  Wein- 
steln.  "but  so  may  the  literary  publisher  or 
political  pamphleteer."  Investment  newslet- 
ters, he  concluded,  are  more  like  newspap>ers 
than  like  commercial  advertisements.  Hence 
they  should  be  protected  like  newspapers. 

That  is  a  long  step,  though  hardly  the  last 
one.  toward  making  the  1st  Amendment  op- 
erable for  the  press  in  all  its  forms.  In  con- 
sidering the  SEC's  powers,  the  courts 
should  keep  in  mind  what  a  lawyer  once 
told  the  Supreme  Court:  "The  command- 
ment of  the  1st  Amendment  is  simply:  Thou 
Shalt  not  abridge.  And  it  is  not.  You  may 
abridge,  but  please  try  to  keep  it  reasona- 
ble.' " 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JUANITA 
DUGGAN  ROBERTS 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  truly  remarkable  woman 
and  friend,  Juanita  Duggan  Roberts. 

She  will  be  remembered  for  her  dedi- 
cated service  to  her  country,  her  com- 
mitment to  her  beloved  State  of 
Texas,  and  her  loyalty  to  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Roberts  served  as  Johnson's 
principal  secretary  and  as  a  military 
aide  during  much  of  his  political 
career.  They  had  first  met  around 
1938,  and  she  joined  Johnson's  con- 
gressional staff  in  1953.  continuing  to 
work  for  him  throughout  his  years  in 
public  office. 

Mrs.  Roberts  performed  her  tasks 
with  unwavering  skill  and  devotion. 
President  Johnson  often  referred  to 
her  as  "Miss  Efficiency."  Those  who 
worked  with  her  describe  her  as  "ex- 
traordinarily competent."  George 
Reedy,  Johnson's  Press  Secretary,  said 
of  her:  "She  could  take  a  terribly  con- 
fused situation  and  make  it  managea- 
ble." Johnson  trusted  her  to  carefully 
handle  many  of  the  important  and 
sensitive  problems  of  the  time. 

Juanita  Roberts  and  Lyndon  John- 
son continued  a  close  friendship  with 
each  other  right  up  to  his  death.  Her 
devotion  and  skill  went  into  formulat- 
ing a  dietetic  program  for  then  U.S. 
Senator  Johnson  when  he  suffered  his 
first  heart  attack  in  1955.  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts' early  experience  was  as  a  county 
home  demonstration  agent  at  Nacog- 
doches following  her  graduation  from 
Texas  State  College  for  Women  (now 


called  Texas  Woman's  University)  at 
Denton  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
foods  and  institutional  management. 

During  World  War  II  Mrs.  Roberts 
served  on  active  duty  from  1942  to 
1946,  later  becoming  a  staff  officer  in 
the  Pentagon  headquarters  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  first  class  of  officers 
commissioned  into  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps.  She  attained  the 
rank  of  Colonel  and  held  several  dis- 
tinguished decorations,  including  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Oak  leaf  Clus- 
ter. 

Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Roberts  re- 
member her  dedicated  work  in  orga- 
nizing the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Library 
at  Austin.  As  far  back  as  the  1950's. 
Mrs.  Roberts  had  wanted  to  preserve  a 
lasting  record  of  Johnson's  papers.  As 
Johnson's  secretary,  she  kept  an  ac- 
count of  the  Senator's  daily  activities 
and  continued  to  do  so  when  he 
became  Vice  President,  and  then  Presi- 
dent. 

Mike  Gillette,  director  of  the  oral 
history  program  at  the  LBJ  Library, 
said  that  Juanita  was  responsible  for 
getting  an  expert  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  set  up  a  filing  system  to 
preserve  Johnson's  papers. 

Mrs.  Roberts  worked  in  especially 
close  cooperation  with  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  in  creating  the  library. 
George  Reedy,  and  others  who  know 
of  her  efforts,  praise  her  organization 
of  the  project.  Reedy  said:  "In  a  very 
real  sense,  Juanita  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Li- 
brary." 

Mrs.  Roberts  demonstrated  personal 
qualities  of  warmth  and  kindness  that 
endeared  her  to  the  many  people  who 
came  to  know  her.  I  was  one  of  those 
people.  A  long  time  good  friend  of 
Juanita's,  Washington  reporter  Sarah 
McClendon,  summed  it  up  perfectly, 
"she  was  a  wonderful  person." 

She  was  devoted  to  her  fellow 
Texans  in  Washington,  and  earlier 
this  year,  shortly  before  her  death, 
the  Texas  State  Society  of  Washing- 
ton honored  her  for  her  many  years  of 
distinguished  service. 

As  an  admirer  and  friend  of  Juanita 
Roberts  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies to  her  many  friends  in  Washing- 
ton, in  Austin,  and  in  Port  Arthur 
where  she  was  reared  and  once  served 
for  5  years  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  a  fashion  shop  and  tea 
room. 

Also  my  condolences  go  to  her  cous- 
ins and  friends  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss., 
the  original  home  of  the  Duggan 
family. 

A  memorial  service  is  planned  for 
September  9  here  in  Washington  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  United  Church.  1920  G 
Street.  Northwest. 

Let  all  of  us  pause  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  wonder- 
ful person,  this  great  American  who 
contributed   greatly    to   our   country. 


and    whose    life 
better  place.* 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation: 

Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation, 
House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  3,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
77ie  Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Building  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  August  3,  1983: 

An  amended  resolution  providing  for  con- 
struction   of   a   Federal    Building    In    Long 
Beach.  California. 
11(b)  Resolution.  Newark.  New  Jersey. 
U(b)  Resolution,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
11(b)  Resolution.  Paterson.  New  Jersey. 
11(b)  Resolution,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

r&a  prospectuses 
Federal  Building.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 
Post  Office  Building.  PitUburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROSPECTUSES 

Federal  Building.  Knoxville.  Tennessee. 
Federal       Office      Building.       Portland. 
Oregon. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed.  Every  best 
wish. 

Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard, 

Chairman. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,   the  communication  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
speech  today  by  the  gentlemjm  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  2000 

U.S.  FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION  ACTT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 
SYTHE)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  the  U.S.  Fisheries 
Development  Corporation  Act  which 


would  establish  a  Corporation  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing Industry.  The  Corporation  would 
bring  together  In  one  place  the  finan- 
cial assistance  and  other  services 
which  are  essential  if  the  U.S.  fishing 
Industry  is  to  take  its  rightful  place  of 
prominence  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

While  fantasy  would  have  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  Industry  succeed  merely 
by  dint  of  the  resolve  of  men  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  In  ships,  a  more  prag- 
matic appraisal  reveals  that  not  only  Is 
the  industry  multifaceted.  but  the 
achievement  of  its  development  objec- 
tives requires  a  sophisticated  blending 
of  a  variety  of  skills,  funding  sources, 
and  services.  The  Corporation  would 
provide  that  blend. 

The  sea  was  a  vital  factor  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  its  contin- 
ued preeminence  in  ocean  affairs  has 
been  inconsistent  at  best.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Federal  commitment  to  the 
future  of  the  American  fishing  Indus- 
try has  been  inadequate,  as  has  the 
faith  of  the  Government  in  the  abUity 
of  the  industry  to  take  full  advantage 
of  a  helping  hand.  I  believe  we  must 
break  with  past  practice  and  give  high 
priority  to  the  nourishment  of  that  In- 
dustry. 

It  Is  clear  that  full  utilization  of  the 
vast  and  valuable  fishery  resources  off 
our  shores  will  only  be  achieved  as  a 
result  of  a  partnership  among  all  par- 
ties concerned  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  serves  as  a  primary  cata- 
lyst. Certainly  the  Government  cannot 
do  the  whole  job,  and  I  would  not  pro- 
pose that  it  try,  but  equally  the  Feder- 
al Government  cannot  shirk  Its  obliga- 
tion to  an  Industry  which  laid  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  economic  founda- 
tion for  America's  greatness. 

Seven  years  ago.  the  United  States 
expanded  Its  fishery  jurisdiction  to 
200  miles  off  Its  coasts  In  an  effort  to 
realize  for  the  United  States  the  bene- 
fits from  the  substantial  resources  In 
that  zone.  While  that  extension  of  ju- 
risdiction has  certainly  benefited  the 
domestic  fishing  Industry,  It  would 
still  be  appropriate  to  say  that  the  In- 
dustry is  only  on  the  threshold  of  Its 
full  potential. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  fishery 
resources  off  our  shores  can  provide 
the  foundation  for  a  resurgence  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  to  a  position  of 
world  leadership.  Achievement  of  that 
goal  will  require  us  to  overcome  a 
number  of  obstacles— but  clearly  the 
will  is  there.  What  is  needed  Is  to 
translate  that  will  into  tangible  results 
through  a  creative  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, the  investment  community, 
and  all  sectors  of  the  fishing  Industry. 
The  potential  rewards  of  such  a 
partnership  are  enormous.  Of  course, 
the  effort  will   involve  some  risks- 


most  things  that  are  worthwhile  do. 
But,  I  am  convinced  that  the  individ- 
uals Involved  In  all  phases  of  the  In- 
dustry have  shown  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  bear  some  of  that  risk.  It  Is 
up  to  the  Government  to  bear  some  of 
that  risk  as  well  because  It  can  be  prof- 
itable both  for  the  industry  and  for 
the  Nation. 

Too  often  In  the  past  we  have 
sought  solutions  to  the  Industry's 
needs  through  a  piecemeal  approach. 
This  has  led  to  a  maze  of  Government 
programs  which  have  made  it  difficult 
for  fishermen,  processors,  marketers, 
and  Investors  to  communicate  their 
needs  to  responsible  agencies,  to  iden- 
tify the  sources  of  assistance,  and  to 
take  full  advantage  of  them.  This  situ- 
ation must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
I  believe  the  Corporation  envisioned 
in  the  bill  I  introduced  today  could 
form  the  nucleus  for  the  creative  part- 
nership I  mentioned  earlier  and  could 
channel  the  vitality  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  toward  achievement  of  Its 
goals. 

Virtually  all  major  fishing  nations 
have     established     government-spon- 
sored institutions  to  assist  their  fish- 
ing Industry.  These  include  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  United  Kingdom's  Sea 
Fish   Industry   Authority,   the  Japan 
External    Trade    Recovery    Organiza- 
tion—or JETRO,   as   it  is  commonly 
known,  the  Fisheries  and  Port  Devel- 
opment Bank  of  Mexico,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Fishing  Industry  Board.  Al- 
though the  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic contexts  of  each  country  are 
different,     the     impediments     facing 
their  industry  are.  in  many  ways,  simi- 
lar to  the  problems  confronting  the 
U.S.  fishing  Industry.  Therefore,  the 
degree  to  which  foreign  nations  have 
successfully    turned    to    quasl-govem- 
ment  Institutions  similar  to  the  Corpo- 
ration I  am  proposing  is  instructive. 
The  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
has  turned  to  quasl-govemment  Insti- 
tutions to  assist  other  domestic  indtis- 
trles,    such    as    agriculture,    housing, 
transportation,    and   communications, 
also  suggests  that  this  approach  can 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry. 

Let  me  first  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  creation  of  an  en- 
larged Federal  bureaucracy  with  all 
that  entails.  Rather,  I  am  talking 
about  creating  an  Institution  directed 
by  the  fishing  Industry  with  the  goal 
of  designing  and  administration  pro- 
grams to  serve  that  industry.  I  am  also 
not  talking  about  casting  the  fishing 
industry  adrift  to  fend  for  itself  with- 
out Federal  help.  Rather,  I  am  talking 
about  redirecting  Federal  dollars  now 
devoted  to  a  plethora  of  industry  pro- 
grams, and  adding  to  those  funds  sub- 
stantial moneys  which  Congress  has 
long  Indicated  should  be  devoted  to 
the  fishing  industry,  plus  income 
earned  through  the  provision  of  neces- 


sary services  and  borrowing  authority 
from  the  Treasury. 

Like  every  corporation,  this  one  will 
require  a  Board  of  Directors.  To  insure 
balanced  representation  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  indtastry.  the  voting 
members  of  the  Board  would  be  drawn 
from  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
individuals  from  the  harvesting,  proc- 
essing, and  marketing  sectors  of  the 
domestic  fishing  industry.  Each  of 
these  three  sectors  would  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  by  eight  Directors 
who  are  residents  of  each  of  the  re- 
gions over  which  the  Regional  Fishery 
Management  Councils  established 
under  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  have  jurisdic- 
tion. To  facilitate  communications 
with  relevant  Federal  agencies,  the 
Board  would  also  have  three  nonvot- 
ing members,  including  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  State  and  the  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  their  designees. 

The  voting  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  would  number  25.  all  of 
whom  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than 
13  voting  members  could  be  members 
of  any  1  political  party.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  who  would  need  to  be 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  In 
business  affairs,  would  also  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President.  All  members  of 
the  Board  would  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment for  any  number  of  terms, 
and  could  be  removed  from  the  Board 
by  the  President  only  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  All  ac- 
tions of  the  Board  would  have  to  be  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  members,  includ- 
ing the  adoption  or  amendment  of  by- 
laws, policies,  and  administrative  pro- 
vision necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
the  Corporation  and  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Compensa- 
tion for  each  Board  member  would  be 
limited  to  $5,000  per  year. 

Because  of  the  broad  scope  of  finan- 
cial responsibilities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, there  would  also  be  established  a 
Financial  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Board  as  to 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to: 
The  investment  of  money;  the  initi- 
ation or  operation  of  financial  assist- 
ance programs  the  Corporation  may 
administer  or  consider  initiating;  the 
initiation  or  operation  of  insurance 
programs;  amd  such  other  financial 
matters  as  the  Board  determines  are 
appropriate  for  Its  review.  The  Com- 
mittee would  consist  of  five  membere 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  fi- 
nancial affairs  relevant  to  the  Corpo- 
ration's responsibilities.  The  members. 
Including  the  Chairman,  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  serve  at 
his  pleasure.  Like  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  Committee  members  could  be 
compensated  for  their  services  up  to 
$5,000  per  year. 
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In  order  to  provide  the  Corporation 
with  the  maximum  flexibility  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities,  the  Board  of 
Directors  would  have  the  power  to 
select,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  of  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  agents  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  Corporation's  duties.  If  the  Board 
determines  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  any  individual  in 
excess  of  that  prescribed  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule— $63,800— the 
Board  would  be  required  to  transmit  a 
recommendation  to  the  President, 
whereby  it  would  become  effective 
shortly  thereafter,  unless  disapproved 
by  the  President.  This  employment 
and  compensation  procedure  would 
allow  the  Corporation  to  attract  the 
best  talents  to  serve  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry.  There  is,  of  course,  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Board  would  wish  to 
employ  individuals  who  are  now  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service  in  capacities  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  some  programs 
which  would  be  assumed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. There  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  prohibit  such  action 
by  the  Corporation.  In  fact,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Corporation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  could  cooper- 
ate, where  appropriate,  to  facilitate 
the  shift  of  employees  to  the  Corpora- 
tion or  the  detailing  of  certain  employ- 
ees to  the  Corporation  where  request- 
ed. 

The  legislation  makes  it  clear  that 
no  political  test  or  political  qualifica- 
tions shall  be  used  in  selecting,  ap- 
pointing, promoting,  or  taking  any 
other  personnel  action  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  in  selecting  any  grantee,  con- 
tractor, or  other  person  or  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  the 
act.  The  bill  also  encourages  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  such  arrangements 
or  agreements  for  cooperation  or 
mutual  assistance  with  Government 
agencies  as  are  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  law  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary expense  and  duplication  of 
functions.  In  doing  so,  the  Corporation 
may,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  utilize 
the  facilities  or  services  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  including 
the  services  of  any  of  its  employees, 
with  the  lawful  consent  of  that  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment. 

The  financial  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  would  be  applicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation 
compensated  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
that  payable  to  a  grade  GS-16  or 
above  of  the  General  Schedule.  In 
order  to  insure  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Corporation  are  not  unduly  influ- 
enced by  the  financial  interests  of  In- 
dividual Directors,  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  requiring  that  no  Director 
shall  vote  on  any  matter  in  which  the 


Director  or  his  inmiediate  family,  or 
an  organization  other  than  the  Corpo- 
ration in  which  the  Director  is  serving 
as  an  officer.  Director,  trustee,  part- 
ner, or  employee,  or  any  person  or  or- 
ganization with  whom  the  Director  is 
negotiating  or  has  an  arrangement 
■  concerning  prospective  employment, 
or  has  a  financial  interest.  Action  by  a 
Director  contrary  to  this  prohibition 
would  be  cause  for  removal,  unless  the 
Director  first  advises  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  nature  of  the  matter  in 
which  he  proposes  to  participate  and 
makes  full  disclosure  of  his  financial 
interest,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
determines  by  a  majority  vote  that  the 
financial  interest  is  too  remote  to 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  Director's 
services  for  the  Corporation  in  that 
matter. 

Because  the  Board  of  Directors  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  a  policy  role  similar  to 
that  of  the  boards  of  typical  American 
corporations,  rather  than  a  day-to-day 
management  function,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
delegate  to  an  Executive  Director  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  assigned 
to  the  Corporation.  The  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  similarly  may  delegate  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  assigned 
to  him  to  such  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  deems  appropriate. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities, the  Corporation  is  specifically 
given  a  number  of  powers.  These 
powers  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  power:  To  make  agreements  and 
contracts  with  individuals  and  private 
or  governmental  entities;  to  lease,  pur- 
chase, accept  gifts  or  donations  of,  or 
otherwise  to  acquire  or  dispose  of 
property;  to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  make 
provisions  for  and  designate  such  com- 
mittees, and  the  functions  thereof,  as 
the  Board  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable; to  use  the  U.S.  mails  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; to  retain  and  use  earnings  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitations;  and  to  de- 
termine the  character,  manner,  and 
necessity  of  expenditures,  except  in 
specific  cases  where  revenues  from  cer- 
tain programs  must  not  exceed  reve- 
nues necessary  for  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs;  and  to 
exercise  all  other  lawful  powers  neces- 
sary or  reasonably  related  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Corporation  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Corporation's 
functions  under  the  act. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  opportuni- 
ty for  the  Corporation  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  domestic  fishing 
industry  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  full 
development,  the  Corporation  is  pro- 
vided with  a  variety  of  means  to  target 
assistance  to  promote  revitalization  of 
the  industry.  The  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  provision  of  capital  for- 
mation assistance  to  the  domestic  fish- 
ing industry  through  the  provision  of 


loans  and  indirect  incentives  in  the 
form  of  credit  gruarantees,  as  well  as 
through  grants  intended  to  stimulate 
innovative  research  in  areas  which 
show  promise  of  t>eing  assumed  totally 
by  the  private  sector. 

The  Corporation's  principal  author- 
ity granted  by  its  character  to  pro- 
mote full  development  of  the  domestic 
fishing  industry  falls  into  five  catego- 
ries: Loaiu,  loan  guarantees,  equity  in- 
vestments in  joint  ventures,  grants, 
and  export  transaction  assistance. 

First,  the  Corporation  would  have 
the  power  to  make  loans,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  U.S.  citizens,  to 
assist  them  to:  Finance  the  cost  of 
purchasing  or  constructing  new  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  or  fisheries  facilities;  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  purchasing,  recon- 
structing, or  reconditioning  used  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  or  used  fisheries  shore- 
side  facilities;  and  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  fishing  gear  for  new  or  used 
U.S.  fishing  vessels. 

Second,  the  Corporation  would  have 
authority  to  guarantee  debt  obliga- 
tions under  the  same  general  terms 
and  conditions  as  set  forth  for  loans, 
except  that  the  guarantee  authority  is 
to  be  utilized  where  application  of  the 
standard  economic  soundness  criteria 
considerations  mitigate  against  the  use 
of  the  loan  authority.  The  maximum 
aggregate  contingent  liability  of  the 
Corporation  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  with  respect  to  such  guarantees 
could  not  exceed  $500,000,000. 

Third,  the  Corporation  would  be 
able  to  promote  capital  investment 
and  stimulate  innovative  approaches 
to  the  development  of  the  industry 
through  the  authority  to  participate 
as  an  equity  investor  in  fisheries  devel- 
opment projects.  The  Corporation's 
participation  in  a  joint  venture  would 
be  restricted  to  limited  partnership 
status.  In  such  a  joint  venture  project, 
the  Corporation  may  not  directly  un- 
dertake the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  project,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  finance  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
project  as  estimated  by  the  Corpora- 
tion as  of  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
the  project  agreement.  As  noted  earli- 
er. Corporation  participation  in  any 
such  venture  would  be  limited  to  fi- 
nancial participation  only,  and  could 
not  include  any  direct  role  in  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  fishing  ves- 
sels or  shoreside  facilities  or  primary 
responsibility  for  management  of  the 
joint  venture. 

Fourth,  the  act  provides  that  the 
Corporation  may,  subject  to  appro- 
priations, make  grants  for  iimovative 
research  where  there  is  a  high  proba- 
bility that  the  private  sector  is  pre- 
pared to  commit  sufficient  resources 
to  continue  the  project  beyond  a  cer- 
tain date.  Each  grant  would  be  limited 
to  no  more  than  $200,000  and  would 
have  to  proceed  in  three  phases.  The 
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purpose  of  phase  one  would  be  to  con- 
duct  feasibility   related   experimental 
or   theoretical   research   on   the   pro- 
posed   innovative    idea    or    approach. 
Phase   2   would  be  the  principal   re- 
search   effort;    only    those    receiving 
phase  1  awards  would  be  eligible  for 
phase  2  funding.  The  third  phase,  to 
be  conducted  by   the   private  sector, 
would  be  funded  from  a  third  party 
source   through   the   exercising   of   a 
follow-on     funding    commitment.     In 
effect,   phase  3   would  be   to  pursue 
commercial    objectives    following    the 
Corporation-supported    research    car- 
ried out  in  phases  1  and  2.  Phase  3,  the 
development  phase  to  pursue  commer- 
cial applications  of  the  project,  would 
not  be  funded  by  the  Corporation.  The 
objective  of  the  above  approach  would 
be  to  increase  the  incentive  and  oppor- 
tunity for  undertaking  cutting  edge, 
high  risk,  or  long-term  research  that 
has  a  high  potential  payoff  if  the  re- 
search is  successful.  Major  innovations 
often  require  high  risk  front-end  in- 
vestment which  effectively  lowers  the 
risk  for  follow-on  investors.  It  is  hoped 
that  Corporation  support  of  front-end 
research  on  new  ideas,  often  the  high- 
est risk  part  of  the  innovation  process, 
would  provide  sufficient  incentive  for 
the  private  sector  to  pursue  such  re- 

Fifth,  the  Corporation  is  empowered 
to  facilitate,  through  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  insurance— including  coinsur- 
ance and  reinsurance,  those  export 
transactions  which  offer  sufficient 
likelihood  of  repayment  to  justify  the 
Corporation's  support.  Such  assistance 
could  include  export  credit  guarantees 
and  other  types  of  assistance  now  of- 
fered to  agricultural  commodities  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  aggregate  of  any  loans,  plus  the 
contracted  liability  of  guarantees  and 
insurance  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
for  export  transactions,  may  not 
exceed  $500,000,000.  This  limit  is  sepa- 
rate from  $1,500,000,000  in  borrowing 
authority  from  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  described  later. 

In  addition  to  the  above  forms  of  fi- 
nancial assistance,  the  Corporation 
would  be  assigned  the  responsibility 
to: 

One  identify,  and  undertake  a  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  the  effects  of,  the 
economic,  physical,  legal,  institutional, 
and  social  constraints  that  inhibit  the 
full  development  of  the  harvesting, 
processing,  and  marketing  sectors  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry; 

Two,  undertake  studies  and  experi- 
ments, on  a  contractual  basis,  in  coop- 
eration with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  appropriate  private  institu- 
tions, to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
concepts  with  the  potential  of  advanc- 
ing innovation  in  each  sector  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry; 

Three,  identify  those  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  and  those  areas 
of   the   U.S.   economy   which,   if   ad- 


dressed, could  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  and  the  economy; 

Four,  establish  and  maintain  an  in- 
formation service  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation useful  to  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry; 

Five,  enter  into  arrangements  with 
foreign  nations  and  institutions  for 
the  exchange  of  data  and  information 
relating  to  foreign  fishing  industry  de- 
velopment, and  provide  appropriate 
translation  services; 

Six,  assist  U.S.  citizens  in  the  gen- 
eration, evaluation,  and  development 
of  new  entrepreneurial  ventures  to 
expand  the  U.S.  fishing  industry; 

Seven,  provide,  upon  request,  gener- 
al technical  assistance  and  advisory 
services  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry; 

Eight,  provide  insurance  services  if 
the  Board  determines  that  such  insur- 
ance cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  from  insurance 
carriers  authorized  to  do  business  in 
any  State  and  if  such  insurance  can  be 
offered  by  the  Corporation  with  due 
regard  to  principles  of  risk  manage- 
ment; and 

Nine,  through  trade  offices  required 
to  be  established  in  foreign  countries, 
carry  out  programs  consistent  with 
the  legislation  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  export  promotion  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  functions, 
the  Corporation  would  be  required  to 
charge  a  reasonable  fee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mandatory 
functions,  the  Corporation  would  be 
empowered  to  carry  out  the  following 
discretionary  functions: 

One,  on  a  contractual  basis,  aid  in 
the  expansion  of  domestic  markets,  or 
in  the  development  of  new  and  addi- 
tional foreign  markets,  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
through  the  provision  of  appropriate 
services,  both  within  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  such  as,  but  not  limited 
to— (a)  appropriate  business,  manage- 
ment, legal,  engineering,  architectural, 
and  other  professional  services;  (b)  fi- 
nancial, transportation,  informational, 
and  any  data-based  services;  and  (c) 
communication  services. 

Two,  on  a  contractual  basis,  provide 
management  and  program  services  to 
a  national  fisheries  products  market- 
ing board,  or  to  one  or  more  regional 
fisheries  marketing  boards,  to  enable 
such  boards  to  establish  a  coordinated 
program  of  research,  education,  and 
promotion  to  expand  the  domestic 
markets  for  the  products  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry; 

Three,  on  a  contractual  basis,  pro- 
vide specialized  technical  assistance 
and  advisory  services  sought  by  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry; 

Four,  extend  export  credit  with  re- 
spect to  the  products  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry;  and 


Five,  enter  into  contracts  to  enhance 
the  research  and  development  capabil- 
ity of  developing  foreign  nations  with 
respect  to  fishery-related  activities, 
except  that  such  contracts  may  not 
prejudice  activities  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry and  may  be  entered  into  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Financing    of    the    Corporation    to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  all  the  functions 
enumerated  above  would  come  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  At  the  outset  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  re- 
quired to  transfer  to  the  Corporation 
60  percent  of  all  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary,  but  unobligated  as  of 
October  1,  1984,  from  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  fund  and  all  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary,  but  unobligated 
as  of  October  1,  1984.  from  the  Fisher- 
ies Loan  Fund.  If  the  sum  of  the  above 
amounts    is    less    than    $100,000,000, 
there  is  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  the  difference.  Subsequent  receipts 
from  foreign  fishing  fees  are  also  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation,  first  to 
be    used    to    establish    and    maintain 
trade  offices  in  foreign  nations  and 
second  to  reduce  the  charges  imposed 
by   the   Corporation   with   respect   to 
certain  industry  services.  The  Salton- 
stall-Kermedy  funds  transferred  at  the 
outset,  or  subsequently  appropriated, 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  grants  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  the  bill. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Corporation,  to  the 
extent  such  functions  are  not  funded 
by  appropriations,  not  covered  by  fees, 
charges  or  premiums  imposed  and  col- 
lected by  the  Corporation,  or  by  reve- 
nue otherwise  accruing  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  bill  provides  that  the  Cor- 
poration may:  (1)  issue  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  obli- 
gations which  may  at  any  one  time  not 
exceed  $1,500,000,000;  and  (2)  either 
sell  its  guaranteed  loans  or  guaranteed 
obligations  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  or  retain  them  as  security  for 
the  issuance  of  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities for  sale  either  through  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  or  in  the  private 
market.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  required  to  purchase  any  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  issued  under  the 
Corporation's  authority  as  described 
in  (1)  above.  ^^ 

The  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FFB) 
is  an  off-budget  entity  which  currently 
accounts  for  over  95  percent  of  the 
current  estimate  for  offbudget  spend- 
ing. The  FFB  finances  all  of  its  trans- 
actions by  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury. The  FFB  conducts  three  distinct 
kinds  of  spending  transactions.  First, 
the  FFB  purchases  the  debt  securities 
of  Federal  agencies.  This  kind  of 
transaction  converts  agency  debt  into 
Treasury  borrowing,  thereby  removing 
that  agency  debt  from  competition 
with  Treasury  borrowing.  This  reduces 
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the  total  interest  cost  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing. Second,  the  FFB  purchases 
loan  assets  from  Federal  agencies. 
This  kind  of  transaction  shifts  the 
direct  loan  outlays  of  onbudget  Feder- 
al agencies  offbudget.  Finally,  the 
FFB  purchases  loans  guaranteed  by 
Federal  agencies.  This  kind  of  transac- 
tion effectively  converts  a  federally 
guaranteed  loan  into  an  offbudget 
direct  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Corpora- 
tion's structure,  financing  procedures, 
and  range  of  functions  will  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  the  Corporation  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  re- 
storing the  U.S.  fishing  industry  to  a 
preeminent  position  in  world  fisheries. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
signal  to  the  industry  that  the  Federal 
Government  recognizes  the  current 
and  potential  contribution  of  that  in- 
dustry to  the  Nation's  economy,  and  is 
prepared  to  offer  its  full  support  to 
the  realization  of  that  potential.* 


LEGISLATION  FOR  A  RESEARCH 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  IN 
THE  ST.  JOHN  RIVER  BASIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  major  resource  conservation 
and  cropland  irrigation  project  in 
northern  Maine's  St.  John  River 
basin. 

The  St.  John  basin  in  Aroostook 
County  covers  nearly  one-quarter  of 
Maine  and  represents  85  percent  of 
the  truck  crops— primarily  potatoes, 
grown  in  all  New  England.  As  you 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  8  years 
the  Maine  potato  industry  has  battled 
with  the  unfair  trade  practices  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  As  a  result  of  a 
vast  array  of  Canadian  agricultural 
subsidy  programs,  imports  of  Canadi- 
an potatoes  into  the  United  States 
have  increased  by  more  than  700  per- 
cent since  1976,  causing  serious  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  the  industry.  As 
these  trade  problems  have  persisted. 
Maine  farmers  have  also  been  forced 
to  cope  with  the  ongoing  problems  of 
soil  erosion  which  has  further  reduced 
farm  income. 

In  recent  years,  the  overall  health  of 
the  Maine's  potato  industry  has  been 
severely  impaired  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient conservation  practices  on  crop- 
lands. Consequently,  over  75  percent 
of  the  180.000  acreas  of  cropland  in 
potato  rotation  is  polluted  from  an 
annual  1  million  tons  of  eroding  top- 
soil,  pesticides,  insecticides,  and  fertil- 
izers. The  harsh  reality  of  this  major 
agricultural  industry  in  Maine  falter- 
ing as  a  result  of  inadequate  conserva- 
tion measures  is  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern. 


In  view  of  Maine's  pressing  agricul- 
tural problems,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  1980  proposed  the  St.  John 
River  basin  resource  demonstration 
project  for  cropland  irrigation  and 
conservation  for  farmers  to  utilize 
cost-effective  conservation  measures 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  crop- 
lands. The  potential  strength  of  this 
project  lies  in  its  ability  to  reduce  soil 
erosion  by  59  percent  and  increase 
crop  yields  by  65  percent  which  will 
significantly  improve  the  net  income 
of  potato  producers  in  the  region. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  2V4  years  that 
the  project  has  been  proposed.  State 
and  local  agricultural  officials  have 
not  been  able  to  gamer  sufficient  fi- 
nancial support  to  implement  the 
project,  and  therefore  greatly  need 
Federal  assistance.  This  bill  offers  a 
vehicle  for  Federal  aid  by  authorizing 
$1.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
$820,000  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$785,000  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  imple- 
ment the  St.  John  River  basin  re- 
source conservation  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  Maine's  crop- 
lands and  insure  the  economic  liveli- 
hood of  Maine's  1,200  commercial 
potato  producers,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  I  urge 
its  prompt  consideration  by  the  House. 

H.R.  3844 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram  of   research   demonstration   in   the 
Saint  John  River  Basin,  Maine 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assejnbled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  imple- 
ment a  program  of  research  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  cropland  irrigation  and  conser- 
vation techniques  described  in  the  report 
issued  by  the  New  England  Division  Engi- 
neer, dated  May  1980.  for  the  Saint  John 
River  Basin,  Maine. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  sums  of  $1,825,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984.  $820,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  $785,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  such  sums  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.* 


MILITARY  AND  POLITICAL  DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
military  and  political  developments  in 
Central  America  have  quickened  in 
pace  and  intensity  in  the  last  few 
weeks  and  with  them  the  debate  in 
this  body  over  the  direction  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  region. 

As  one  Member  of  the  minority  who 
believes  that  an  effective  foreign 
policy  demands  a  delicate  balance  of 


bipartisan  support  as  well  as  biparti- 
san criticism,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion at  this  critical  strategic  juncture 
to  assure  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  its  actions  as  well  as  its 
words  that  the  momentum  which  ap- 
pears to  be  building  toward  war  will 
not  eclipse  the  momentum  which  is 
also  building  toward  peace,  and  that 
the  snowball  of  war  will  not  be  allowed 
to  overwhelm  the  snowball  of  peace. 

I  realize  those  assurances  may  not 
be  easy  to  grant.  In  the  past  several 
weeks.  Congress  and  the  American 
public  have  been  confronted  almost 
daily  with  headlines  reporting  military 
maneuvers  and  exercises  in  which  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  will  be  intimately  in- 
volved in  Central  America.  Some  4,000 
U.S.  troops  are  to  be  committed  to 
joint  ground  exercises  in  Honduras. 
Naval  deployments  to  the  region  will 
involve  aircraft  carriers,  destroyers, 
and  even  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 
Contradictory  stories  deny,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  likelihood  of  a  blockade 
against  Nicaragua  and.  on  the  other, 
through  reports  of  'practice"  bl(x;k- 
ades,  fuel  fears  of  such  action.  Admin- 
istration determination  to  support  the 
secret  war  against  Nicaragua  has 
alarmed  many  and  the  threat  of  prov- 
ocation of  a  direct  military  exchange 
between  the  Honduran  and  Nicara- 
guan  Armed  Forces  hangs  over  the 
region. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  Latin  ex- 
perts there  is  a  real  possibility  that 
rather  than  securing  stability  for  Hon- 
duras, U.S. -supported  actions  along 
the  Nicaraguan-Honduran  border  and 
training  of  Salvadoran  troops  within 
Honduras  may  sabotage  the  future  vi- 
ability of  that  fledgling  democracy. 
The  shadow  of  full-scale  regional  war 
in  Central  America  has  seldom  been 
more  ominously  cast. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  negotiat- 
ing initiatives  appear  to  hold  equally 
compelling  promise  that  a  peaceful, 
political  settlement  to  the  tensions  of 
the  region  can  still  be  achieved.  Spe- 
cial Envoy  Richard  Stone's  meeting 
with  Ruben  Zamora  of  the  FMLN/ 
FDR  of  El  Salvador  should  be  ap- 
plauded as  a  concrete  step  toward 
building  a  viable  negotiating  base  for 
ending  the  civil  war  in  that  country. 
The  Contadora  group's  efforts  have 
won  broad  support  of  regional  govern- 
ments including  constructive  re- 
sponses from  the  Governments  of 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present 
moment  holds  vast  potential  for  peace 
as  well  as  for  war.  Even  as  the  United 
States  mounts  a  major  show  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  region,  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  we  may  well  be 
on  the  threshold  of  a  breakthrough  in 
meaningful  negotiations  which  may 
draw  us  all— friends  and  adversaries 
alike— back  from  the  precipice  of  con- 
frontation. 


My  concern  is  that  miscalculations 
in  displays  of  U.S.  military  might,  with 
all  that  they  are  intended  to  imply, 
may  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  sabo- 
taging    the    current     peace     efforts. 
There  is  an  ever-present  danger  that 
U.S.  credibility  may  be  seriously  im- 
paired Lf  our  Government— faced  with 
an  unanticipated  challenge  to  its  mili- 
tary might— finds  itself  unable  or  un- 
willing to  up  the  ante  and  thus  comes 
to  be  perceived  as  backing  down.  That 
prospect  is  not  so  remote  if  one  meas- 
ures the  lack  of  support  for  the  admin- 
istration's   latest    maneuvers    in    the 
Congress  as  well  as  among  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Serious  miscalculation  by 
the  administration  in  engaging  in  mili- 
tary bluster  could  call  Into  question 
the  political  will  of  the  United  States 
and   undermine   the   effectiveness   of 
such  deployments  for  political  ends  in 
the  future.  A  too  aggressive  effort  to 
prove  the  alleged  debilitating  aspects 
of    a    Vietnam    war    syndrome    are 
behind,    and   could    reinforce    rather 
than  undermine  the  political  strength 
of  those  Americans  who  are  skeptical 
of   new   U.S.   military   entanglements 
abroad. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  Presidents 
right,  in  his  capacity  as  Commander  in 
chief,  to  authorize  certain  military  ac- 
tions, as  long  as  such  actions  are  con- 
ducted in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  the  Boland 
amendment,  and  the  War  Powers  Act. 
All  must  acknowledge  that  there  may 
be  limited  occasions  when  positive  po- 
litical benefits  may  be  derived  from  a 
selective  flexing  of  military  muscle. 
There  may  be  certain  advantages  in 
engaging  in  a  show  of  force  and  in 
leaving  an  adversary  uncertain  as  to 
whether  bellicose  rhetoric  may  have 
the  potential  of  fulfillment.  However, 
the  administration  must  understand 
that  displays  of  military  force  carry 
significant  liabilities  as  well,  especially 
if  not  matched  by  a  credible  and 
equally  public  commitment  to  the 
peace  process  in  Central  America. 

Here.  Congress  should  be  prideful  of 
its  role  in  suggesting  that  a  special 
envoy  be  named  to  meet  with  all  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  in  the  region  and 
that  a  bipartisan  commission  be  estab- 
lished to  reassess  the  thrust  of  our 
Central  American  foreign  policy.  The 
public  response  to  these  initiatives, 
particularly  the  appointment  of  the 
Special  Envoy,  indicates  that  it  is  nei- 
ther unpopular  nor  imprudent  to 
stress  publicly  the  second  track,  the 
negotiating  dimension  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

As  for  the  role  of  the  bipartisan 
commission,  it  would  seem  to  provide 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  examine  the 
full  implications  of  our  policy  in  the 
region.  For  example,  it  would  appear 
that  little  planning  introspection  has 
occurred  on  the  question  of  what  hap- 
pens if  the  "contras"  gather  signifi- 
cantly   more    support,    even    to    the 


point,  with  or  without  our  direct  inter- 
vention, of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  What  then? 

Is  not  the  violence  simply  likely  to 
escalate?  Even  if  the  "contras"  or  U.S. 
Marines  capture  Managua,  the  capital, 
would  not  the  civil  war  almost  certain- 
ly go  on?  Nicaragua  could  become  an- 
other El  Salvador,  with  the  leftists 
better  armed,  better  trained,  and 
better  financed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  United  States  could  well 
become  complicitous  in  sparking  a  civil 
disorder  without  definable  resolution. 

More  perplexing  than  the  strategic 
issues  involved  in  our  Nicaragua  policy 
are  the  legal  ones.  Four  hundred  and 
eleven  Members  of  this  body— Repub- 
licans, Democrats,  moderates,  liberals, 
and  conservatives— voted  unanimously 
in    December    1981    for    the    Boland 
amendment.  Unequivocally,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  this  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  in  reverse  is  now  being  vio- 
lated. As  Members  of  Congress  posited 
with  the  primary  obligation  to  craft 
law.  we  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
insure  that  American   foreign  policy 
conforms  to  the  rule  of  law.  Many  of 
us  have  concluded  in  this  respect  that 
the  contra-led  covert  operation  has  ex- 
ceeded   its    intent    and    justification 
under  U.S.  statute  and  that,  therefore, 
as  a  symbol  of  jurisprudence  as  well  as 
prudence,  U.S.  support  for  the  contras 
should  be  terminated. 

One  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
features  of  American  diplomacy  over 
the  last  several  years  has  been  how 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  sit  down 
with  the  Nicaraguans  to  talk  seriously 
about  our  differences.  Administration 
spokesmen  have  painstakingly  listed 
the  occasions  on  which  they  have  at- 
tempted to  initiate  talks  with  the  San- 
dinistas, begirming  in  August  1981  and 
followed  by  other  efforts  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1982.  However,  the  unadul- 
terated facts  are  that  for  a  period  of 
nearly  18  months,  this  great  country's 
pride  and  diplomatic  strategy  were 
such  that,  on  many  occasions,  we  re- 
fused to  meet  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Sandinistas  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  government. 

One  does  not  have  to  assume  the 
Nicaraguans  are  Eagle  Scouts  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  like  the  United  States, 
has  a  vested  interest  in  peace.  Fur- 
thermore, while  the  latest  statements 
emanating  from  Managua  have  been 
heralded  as  a  sudden  shift  in  the  posi- 
tion of  that  government,  they  are. 
with  several  exceptions,  not  all  that 
different  from  those  made  by  Nicara- 
guan officials  when  Congressman 
SoLARZ  and  I  visited  the  country  in 
January.  They  were  beseeching  the 
United  States,  then  as  now.  for  negoti- 
ations. It  would  be  misleading  to  now 
assume  that  these  latest  statements 
are  the  direct  or  exclusive  result  of  ad- 
ministration  demonstrations   of   mili- 


tary force.  Waving  the  flag  may  impel 
potential  enemies  to  reconsider  their 
actions.  It  may  also  force  them  into 
stronger  alliances  with  parties  we 
would  not  prefer  and  cause  them  to 
build  up  further  internal  preparations 
for  war.  It  is  not  at  sdl  clear  which 
effect  has  been  stronger  in  Nicaragua. 
We  must  remind  ourselves  as  we  es- 
calate our  involvement  in  the  region 
that  just  as  we  request  regional  gov- 
ernments to  demonstrate  diplomatic 
flexibility  and  not  become  trapped  in 
political  rhetoric,  we  too  have  an  obli- 
gation to  be  vigilant  lest  we  become 
captives  of  our  own  rhetoric. 

The  momentum  of  peace  is  much 
more  difficult  to  sustain  than  the  pace 
of  military  preparation.  Timing  has 
become  the  all-decisive  element.  There 
may  be  temptation  among  some  ad- 
ministration officials  to  advocate  mili- 
tary gestures  rather  than  commit  this 
country  to  less  confrontational  diplo- 
matic negotiatioris.  But  the  great  chal- 
lenge confronting  policymakers  at  this 
moment  is  to  so  construct  a  decision- 
making process  that  opportunities  for 
deescalating  tension  and  maximizing 
opportuntiles  for  peace  are  able  to 
prevail  over  opportunities  for  further 
saber-rattling  that  may  lead  to  unin- 
tended results. 

It  is  relevant  to  call  to  mind  in  this 
context  the  revelations  in  Henry  Kis- 
singer's recently  released  memoirs.  In 
an  extraordinary  strategic  acknowl- 
edgment, Mr.  Kissinger  revealed  that 
a  decision  had  been  reached  early  in 
the  administration  to  bring  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  an  end.  Peace  with  honor 
was  the  goal.  It  was  never  obtained. 
The  Nixon  administration  threatened 
Hanoi  with  a  blockade  of  Haiphong 
harbor  and  an  escalation  in  bombing 
of  the  North  if  it  did  not  yield  to  our 
demands  to  negotiate.  Hanoi  refused 
and  the  President  and  his  minions-- 
whose  pride  would  not  permit  their 
threats  to  go  unfulfilled— proceeded  to 
escalate  our  involvement. 

Of  the  lessons  to  be  gleaned  from 
analogies  between  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  conflicts  now  underway  in 
Central  America,  one  stands  out:  that 
relating  to  the  domino  theory  of  deci- 
sionmaking, whereby  one  miscalcula- 
tion and  one  bad  decision  is  followed 
by  still  others  without  the  ability  of 
politicians  to  recommend. 

If  negotiations  are  not  immediately 
forthcoming,  does  the  administration 
intend  to  blockade  Nicaragua,  author- 
ize bombing  runs  to  assist  the  Contras, 
and/or  breach  directly  Nicaragua's 
border?  And  if  so,  will  this  likely  be 
more  effective  than  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong, bombing  of  Hanoi,  and  en- 
croachment of  Cambodia?  How  rele- 
vant, after  all,  is  the  deployment  of 
the  battleship  New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico? 

The  risks  the  administration  has  as- 
sumed as  the  result  of  its  recent  ac- 
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tions  are  enormous,  and.  I  suspect,  un- 
necessary. It  would  be  wiser  for  this 
great  country  to  invest  our  awesome 
energies  and  resources  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace  rather  than  in  the  pursuit  of 
violence.  We  can  begin  by  bringing  the 
gunboats  and  military  personnel  home 
and  committing  our  best  diplomats  to 
the  peace  processes  now  underway.  As 
the  president  of  Stanford  University. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  said  in  1916  when 
hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  seemed  imminent:  "If  we 
must  intervene  *  •  •,  of  which  I  am 
not  so  sure,  let  us  intervene  with 
schoolteachers  and  educators  and  doc- 
tors, but  let  us  leave  our  guns  and  can- 
nons behind."  We  would  do  well  to 
heed  Dr.  Jordan's  counsel  today. 


FLAWS  IN  MINNESOTA'S  TAX- 
PAYER FUNDING  OF  ELEC- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration's 
Task  Force  on  Elections  has  held  a 
series  of  hearings  this  summer  on  cam- 
paign financing.  A  number  of  wit- 
nesses have  testified  with  great  affec- 
tion on  behalf  of  extending  taxpayer 
financing  to  congressional  elections. 

I  believe  it  is  most  often  informative 
and  revealing  to  receive  testimony 
from  those  who  at  the  State  level  have 
had  experience  with  similar  types  of 
laws.  One  such  witness.  Bruce  Willis, 
general  counsel  of  the  Independent 
Republican  Party  in  Minnesota  was 
particularly  informative.  In  his  testi- 
mony, he  made  several  salient  observa- 
tions. First,  14  candidates  who  were 
unopposed  received  over  $51,000  in 
taxpayer  funds.  They  in  turn  made 
contributions  totaling  $25,912  to  other 
candidates,  legislative  caucuses,  and  to 
media  funds.  Most  of  the  candidates 
who  received  these  contributions  had 
already  received  their  share  of  taxpay- 
er moneys. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  participa- 
tion in  the  checkoff  has  also  fallen 
from  a  high  in  1977  of  27.1  percent  to 
15.6  percent  in  1981. 

Proponents  of  public  financing  usu- 
ally cite  as  a  goal  the  reduction  of  the 
influence  of  special  interest  money  as 
a  reason  to  support  raiding  the  Treas- 
ury. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  Minnesota  experience,  special  in- 
terest money  increased  by  217  percent 
from  1978-82.  So  much  for  lofty  goals. 

An  article  summarizing  Mr.  Willis' 
testimony  appeared  in  the  July  20  edi- 
tion of  Politics  in  Minnesota.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

tProm  Politics  In  Minnesota.  July  20) 

TisTiMomr  GivBf  on  Abuses  of  Minnesota 

Public  Campaign  Financing  Law 

Testimony  was  presented  to  an  Election 
Law  Task  Force  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives Administration  Committee  in 
Boston  earlier  this  month  that  made  some 
devastating  revelations  about  allowable 
abuses  taking  place  under  Minnesota's 
public  campaign  financing  laws.  The  testi- 
mony was  presented  by  noted  Minneapolis 
attorney  Bruce  Willis,  general  counsel  of 
the  IR  Party  of  Minnesota. 

Willis  pointed  out  to  the  Congressmen 
that  14  legrislative  candidates  in  last  year's 
election,  who  were  unopposed,  received  over 
$51,000  in  public  monies. 

Those  same  14  candidates."  Willis  testi- 
fied, "made  contributions  totaling  $25,912  to 
other  candidates,  to  legislative  caucuses, 
and  to  media  funds.  One  contribution  was 
made  to  a  candidate  for  federal  office,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  the  money  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  state  candidates  who  had  al- 
ready received  their  shares  of  public  financ- 
ing," Willis  noted. 

Willis  gave  the  Committee  an  example 
drawn  from  the  records  of  State  Senator 
Doug  Johnson  (DFL-Cook).  powerful  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Tax  Committee.  John- 
son, who  was  unopposed  in  both  the  pri- 
mary and  general  elections,  received  a  total 
of  $5,540  in  public  dollars.  Johnson's  com- 
mittee reported  $5,561  in  campaign  expendi- 
tures, about  what  he  got  from  public  funds. 
But,  because  of  their  own  fund  raising  ef- 
forts. Johnson's  committee  also  reported 
transferring  a  total  of  $11,835  to  other  can- 
didate committees— more  than  twice  what 
they  spent  on  their  own  effort. 

Willis,  who  did  not  identify  Johnson  by 
name  in  his  testimony,  took  pains  to  point 
out  that  this  was  not  illegal  under  existing 
state  law. 

Examples  of  other  abuses: 

A.  A  candidate  who  received  $175  from  his 
political  party,  raised  only  $25  in  individual 
contributions,  yet  received  $1,926  in  public 
financing. 

B.  A  candidate  who  raised  a  total  of  $575 
but  received  $3,196  in  public  monies. 

We've  had  public  financing  in  Minnesota 
for  the  general  elections  held  since  1976. 
Taxpayer  participation  in  the  checkoff 
system  hit  its  peak  in  1977  when  27.1  per- 
cent of  state  taxpayers  designated  payments 
into  the  campaign  fund.  That  dropped  to 
15.6  percent  in  1981,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  figures  are  available. 

Willis'  revelations  are  no  surprise  to  those 
experienced  in  Minnesota  campaigns.  For 
the  past  few  years  we've  seen  both  parties 
and  caucuses  scramble  to  find  candidates  in 
all  districts,  even  where  they  had  no  chance 
of  winning,  so  that  they  could  get  the  public 
funding  and  funnel  the  money  to  others 
from  the  same  party  in  districts  where  they 
had  a  chance.  Without  some  type  of  reform 
and  tightening  of  some  of  the  requirements, 
however,  Minnesota's  voters  will  become  dis- 
illusioned with  public  financing  and  the  par- 
ticipation figures  for  campaign  checkoff  will 
drop  even  further  in  the  years  to  come.* 
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THE  300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
KING  JAN  III  SOBIESKl'S  VIC- 
TORY     AT     THE      BATTLE     OF 

VIENNA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sep- 
tember 12.  1983.  marks  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Vienna,  at 
which  the  beloved  elected  King  of 
Poland.  Jan  III  Sobieski.  courageously 


won  a  decisive  victory  over  invading 
Turkish  forces.  I  rise  today  not  only  to 
commemorate  this  historic  battle 
which  removed  a  grave  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  all  Europe,  bu  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  many  achievements  of 
Jan  III  Sobieski  which  have  made  him 
an  enduring  hero  not  only  in  Poland 
but  throughout  the  world. 

King  Jan  III.  the  descendant  of  an 
illustrious  and  respected  Polish  family, 
was  born  in  the  summer  of  1629.  In  his 
early  twenties  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  brilliant  leader  both  on 
the  battlefield  and  in  the  political 
arena.  He  participated  in  the  Polish- 
Swedish  wars  beginning  in  1655.  and 
was  appointed  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
Polish  Diet  in  1665.  One  year  later,  he 
became  Field  Hetman— field  com- 
mander—of the  Polish  army.  In  this 
capacity  he  displayed  outstanding 
abilities  as  a  Polish  leader  and  patriot, 
dedicating  his  life  to  maintaining  an 
independent  Poland,  free  from  outside 
aggressors. 

In  1667.  with  an  army  only  a  frac- 
tion in  size  compared  to  the  opposing 
forces,  he  soundly  defeated  the  Tatars 
and  Cossacks,  and  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  Grand  Hetman— 
commander  in  chief— of  the  entire 
Polish  army.  His  name  struck  terror  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  men  who 
opposed  a  free  Poland. 

Having  earned  a  reputation  as  de- 
fender of  the  Polish  people  in  his  re- 
peated victories  against  Cossack. 
Tatar,  and  Turkish  armies.  Jan  was 
elected  King  of  Poland  in  May  1674. 
He  then  embarked  on  the  twin  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  returning  his  coun- 
try to  prominence  and  compensating 
Poland  for  its  earlier  territorial  losses 
to  the  Turks.  He  continued  to  win 
battle  after  battle  in  his  effort  to 
secure  and  maintain  Polish  territorial 
integrity,  self-determination,  and  free- 
dom. 

In  the  spring  of  1683,  it  became  clear 
that  the  Turkish  armies  would  once 
again  strike,  this  time  in  the  heart  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Vienna, 
and  in  the  next  few  months.  Pope  In- 
nocent XI  urgently  requested  the 
King  of  Poland  to  lead  his  forces  in 
defense  of  Western  civilization  and 
values.  King  Jan  III  willingly  complied 
and  began  to  move  his  army  toward 
Vienna,  a  city  which  had  been  under 
siege  for  months.  He  then  engaged  the 
enemy  on  September  12  and  won  an 
overwhelming  victory,  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  which  we  are  now  observ- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  include  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  article  describing  the 
Battle  of  Vienna,  written  by  Louis 
Koncza.  noted  student  and  researcher 
of  Polish  history,  which  appeared  in 
the  Polish  American  Congress  News- 
letter of  July  1983.  The  excerpt  fol- 
lows: 


On  the  morning  of  September  6th.  the 
bridges  on  the  Danube  were  finished  and 
the  Christian  armies,  approximately  70,000 
strong  crossed  the  river  within  two  days. 
After  a  study  of  the  surrounding  terrain,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  mountain  slopes 
on  the  side  of  Vienna  were  covered  by  for- 
ests and  vineyards  with  numerous  deep  ra- 
vines and  stone  walls  and  could  be  con- 
quered only  step  by  step. 

The  King  called  the  War  Council  and  es- 
tablished the  "Ordre  de  la  Bataille."  The  in- 
fantry had  to  attack  in  the  front  line  with 
cavalry  and  artillery  closely  behind,  until 
they  would  reach  the  plains  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Then  the  cavalry  would 
move  forward.  The  Imperial  Austrian  forces 
were  on  the  left  wing  under  the  command  of 
Prince  of  Lorraine,  he  had  2.800  of  Polish 
troops  under  Prince  Lubomlrskl  with  him. 
The  German  armies  were  in  the  center 
under  Prince  of  Waldeck  and  the  Polish 
forces  were  on  the  right  wing.  Great 
Hetman  Jablonowskl  was  on  the  far  right. 
General  Katskl  with  the  infantry  and  artil- 
lery In  the  center  of  the  Polish  wing  and 
Field  Hetman  Sieniawski  on  the  left.  The 
Polish  forces  had  to  cross  the  longest  and 
most  difficult  mounUln  terrain  before 
reaching  their  positions. 

Kara  Mustafa  did  not  believe  until  the 
last  day  that  John  III  himself  would  appear 
with  the  PolUh  Army.  When  the  Austrian 
commanders  observed  from  the  top  of  Kah- 
lenberg  the  enormous  fields  of  the  Turkish 
encampment  and  expressed  doubt  In  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  with  their  relatively 
small  forces,  the  King  stated;  "The  com- 
mander, who  in  spite  of  the  approach  of  our 
army,  did  not  gather  his  forces  and  did  not 

fortify  his  encampment.  Is  foredoomed  to 

loss." 

On  September  12th.  in  the  early  morning 
the  Austrian  forces  were  closest  to  reach 
the  enemy  lines  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raln  started  the  attack  on  the  left  wing.  The 
Turks  were  pushed  out  from  the  strategic 
position  at  Nussberg.  The  King  was  person- 
ally there  and  served  at  the  Holy  Mass  cele- 
brated by  the  Papal  Envoy  to  give  thanks 
for  the  first  success.  At  about   1:00  P.M., 
General  Katski's  artillery  reached  the  top 
of  the  hills  and  the  King  started  the  infan- 
try assault  and  routed  the  enemy  from  the 
vineyards'  on  the  mountain  slopes  in  hard 
fought  separate  battles.  The  Tartars  massed 
their  forces  and  staged  a  lightning  attack 
with  thousands  of  cavalry  directed  at  the 
flank  of  the  PolUh  right  wing.  Jablonowskl 
quickly  regrouped  and  successfully  repulsed 
the  attack.  At  about  4:00  P.M.  all  passes  to 
the  plain  of  the  Turkish  camp  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  When  the  Grand  Vlzir 
saw  the  mass  of  Polish  troops  emerge  from 
the  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes,  he  real- 
ized that  the  main  danger  was  approaching 
from  this  side  and  Issued  orders  to  move  a 
great  portion  of  his  army  to  the  south  In 
order  to  form  a  strong  front  against  the 
Polish  wing. 

King  John,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  had  expected  for  the  decisive  engage- 
'  ment  to  develop  only  on  the  second  day.  ob- 
served from  a  hill-top  the  feverish  move- 
ments of  large  enemy  masses  blocking  each 
other's  way  in  the  narrow  passages  between 
the  camp  tents.  He  also  notices  the  first 
signs  of  disorder,  groups  of  auxiliary  troops 
breaking  out  from  the  enemy  camp  and  gal- 
loping away  to  safety.  The  King  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  enemy  should  not  be 
given  time  to  regroup  and  ordered  the 
Polish  and  German  cavalry  to  assemble  for 
the  final  assault.  To  find  out  how  suitable 


the  ground  conditions  were  for  a  cavalry 
attack,  he  sent  a  squadron  of  hussars  first. 
The  squadron  came  back  with  heavy  losses, 
but  the  King  was  certain  that  a  cavalry 
attack  was  possible. 

Masses  of  newly  assembled  Turkish  caval- 
ry rushed  against  the  Christian  forces.  In 
the  meantime,  the  King  and  his  cavalry  of 
close  to  20,000  horsemen  formed  In  his  own 
special  chessboard  formation— hussar  blocks 
In  the  front  line  with  saber,  and  carbme- 
equlpped  armored  cavalry  stationed  at  inter- 
vals of  a  hundred  paces  behind;  the  heavy 
relters  of  Sleniawski's  left  wing  and  the 
royal  lead  center  were  reinforced  farther 
back  by  dragoons  and  flanked  to  the  north- 
east by  Sachsen-Lauenburg's  regiments  and 
to  the  southwest  by  Jablonowskls  corps.  In 
the    lead,    astride    a    handsome    Podolian 
charger,  was  John  III  himself  in  luxurious 
garb,  upon  his  head  the  cap  with  feathers 
held   by   a   priceless   jewel-clasp   and   body 
armor  covered  by  a  dark  blue  robe.  Close  by 
were  a  herald  and  a  hussar,  bearing  the 
crown    escutcheon    and    the    royal    sign— a 
white    falcon's    wing    mounted    high    on    a 
lance.   The   first   lines   of   hussars   lowered 
their  16  foot  lances  as  the  wind  uplifted  the 
eagless   wings   and   the   leopard   and   wolf 
pelts  attached  to  their  shoulders.  The  pol- 
ished  and   gleaming   armor   plates,   visible 
from  afar  caused  the  German  infantry  on 
the  far  left  to  pause  briefly  and  a  loud  cheer 
echoed  through  the  vineyards.  The  German 
cavalry    attached    to    the    right    wing    was 
making  an  attack  In  fuU  gallop  for  the  first 
time  In  riding  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
elite    of    the    Polish    gentry.    Slowly    they 
picked  up  speed.  The  Turks  staged  repeated 
counterattacks  and  the  roar  of  the  battle  re- 
sounded time  after  time  like  rolling  thun- 
der. At  about  6:00  P.M.  Jablonowskls  hus- 
sars reached  the  Grand  Vizir's  camp.  Kara 
Mustafa  made  one  last  attempt  to  resist.  All 
his  staff  and  bodyguards  fell  and  he  was 
able  to  save  only  his  private  treasure. 

The  victory  was  complete.  The  Turkish 
camp  with  aU  tents,  artUlery  and  uncounted 
riches  were  left  by  the  fleeing  enemy.  So- 
bieski was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  the 
people  of  Vienna  and  declared  "The  Savior 
of  Christendom  "  by  the  Pope.  The  victori- 
ous campaign  brought  new  international 
pride  to  the  Polish  King  and  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  to  the  Republic. 

Aloysius  Mazewski,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
has  appointed  a  PAC  Observance 
Committee  to  plan  and  coordinate  na- 
tional activities  to  commemorate  this 
important  battle  and  historic  day  in 
Polish  history.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ro- 
zanski,  national  vice  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  is  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  and  other 
members  include:  Harriet  Bielanski, 
Alfred  Szebel.  Leon  S.  Kawecki,  Henry 
Archacki.  and  Prof.  S.  Smolensk!.  I 
congratulate  President  Mazewski  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  for  the 
outstanding  job  they  are  doing  in 
planning  and  coordinating  an  impres- 
sive schedule  of  events  commemorat- 
ing the  300th  anniversary  of  King  Jan 
HI'S  momentous  victory  at  the  Battle 
of  Vienna  which  preserved  freedom 
for  all  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  Polish  Americans  in 
the  1 1th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 


and  Poles  throughout  the  world,  in  ob- 
serving the  300th  anniversary  of  this 
great  battle.  The  heroic  efforts  of 
King  Jan  III  Sobieski  still  serve  today 
as  a  source  of  strength  and  inspiration 
for  all  who  strive  to  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  oppression.* 


THE  CURRENT  WAR  COURSE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  the  gentleman  preced- 
ing me  a  few  minutes  ago,  for  what- 
ever exigencies  of  the  moment,  re- 
quired him  to  suspend  it.  because  what 
he  was  saying  I  consider  to  be  ex- 
tremely important.  And  be  that  as  it 
might,  it  was  right  in  line  with  what  I 
felt  impelled  to  rise  and  speak  forth. 

It  is  true,  we  are  all  anxious  to  get 
away,  but  the  House  has  taken  action 
here  that  in  effect  will  create  the  very 
situation— and  I  am  no  prophet  and  I 
do  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to  say 
that  during  the  time  we  are  away  we 
will  have  developments  that  will  take 
place  that  will  encumber  this  House 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  with 
heavy  responsibilities  upon  our  return 
and  an  accomplished  fact  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  do 
anything  about— and  I  am  speaking 
about  the  current  war  course  that  the 
President  has  instituted  with  respect 
to  Central  America,  the  Caribbean  in 
particular,  and  south  of  our  border. 

The  gentleman,  as  I  understood 
some  of  his  words  awhile  ago,  was 
pointing  out  that  this  whole  situation 
is  frought  with  great  danger  that 
though  there  is  a  potential  for  us  to 
pluck  out  of  this  nettlesome  situation 
this  flower  of  peace  that  the  danger  is 
just  as  great  and  may  be  greater,  be- 
cause if  I  understood  him  correctly  he 
said  the  course  of  action  the  President 
has  instituted  in  the  last  few  days 
jeopardizes  the  self-same  peace  ef- 
forts. I  believe  they  do.  I  believe 
worse.  I  believe  that  in  a  matter  of 
days  we  will  have  developments  that 
will  just  render  the  course  of  events 
immutable. 

I  really  feel  that  the  President  has 
embarked  on  an  adventure  for  politi- 
cal purposes  in  the  guise  of  a  Maggie 
Thatcher  of  England,  where  the  Falk- 
lands,  it  was  said,  in  June,  during  the 
elections  held  in  Britain,  was  the  main 
reason  for  her  overwhelming  victory. 

I  hope  I  am  dead  wrong,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  am.  And  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  all  during  the  debate  that  the 
House  entertained  last  week  and  the 
week  before  with  respect  to  the  resolu- 
tions that  impacted  on  the  Central 
American  and  the  Latin  American  sit- 
uation generally  were  at  best  deficient 
in  presenting  the  perspective  that  has 
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to  be   ultimately   recognized   by   our 
leaders  and  by  the  Congress. 

D  2010 

For  example,  the  actions  just  report- 
ed, which  are  Just  fragmentarily  re- 
ported and  are  not  reported  in  full, 
some  of  the  activities,  in  turn,  have 
been  reported  to  me  by  our  Armed 
Forces  on  the  seas  and  on  land  actual- 
ly involving  us  in  intervention  in  a 
form  of  war  in  some  of  these  countries 
that  are  sovereign  in  their  own  right. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  so-called 
charges  of  a  Cuban-Russism  talceover, 
in  particularly  Nicaragua,  and  with 
that  environment  unchallenged,  the 
House  barely  scraped  through  a  reso- 
lution that  had  to  do  with  our  defin- 
ing the  role  of  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  bringing  them  to  rein.  They 
talk  about  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States. 

And  recently  there  was  an  article  by 
a  former  AID  director,  in  which  he 
stated  the  often  repeated  charges  that 
this  country,  our  country,  offered 
help,  proffered  help,  gave  some  help, 
but  that  it  was  refused  or  turned  down 
or  unappreciated  by  Nicaragua  or  the 
so-called  Sandinistas. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Recori)  a  summary,  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  situation,  by  a  priest 
who  has  just  returned  from  Nicaragua. 
He  has  been  there  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  And  I  speak  of  a 
priest  who  is  dedicated,  a  great  man. 
Father  William  James  Callaghan.  and 
who  on  my  request  has  given  me  a 
written  report  and  authorized  me  to 
disseminate  it  as  I  see  fit.  So  at  this 
point  I  include  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary entitled  "A  Flawed  Tale,"  which 
also  encloses  a  complete  rebuttal  to 
this  former  AID  official  of  our  country 
in  the  statements  he  made  in  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  page. 

But  above  all.  Father  Callaghan  goes 
beyond  just  referring  to  that  particu- 
lar aspect,  and  he  tells  us  why  it  is 
that  no  matter  how  many  arms,  how 
many  soldiers.  American  soldiers,  we 
bring  into  Nicaragua,  we  will  not  suc- 
ceed. 

And  at  this  point,  as  I  said,  and 
repeat,  I  offer  this  statement: 
A  Flawed  Tale 
Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Harrison,  who  arrived 
after  the  revolution  to  direct  USAID  pro- 
grains  in  Nicaragua  writes  a  flawed  tale  (W. 
Post.  9/30)  of  apparent  naivete  and  cultural 
insensitivlty. 

Mr.  Harrison  gives  the  impression  that 
the  U.S.  Government  approached  Nicaragua 
after  the  revolution  extending  the  glad 
hand  of  friendship,  only  to  be  rebuffed  by  a 
hostile,  leftist  government. 

How  unaware  he  seems  that  USAID. 
which  with  its  reputed  intelligence  agents 
and  its  task  as  a  principal  executor  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  would  hardly  be  welcomed  by 
Nicaraguans  as  a  white  knight  from  the 
north. 

He  lacks  a  sense  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Nic&raguan  people,  and  writes  by  anecdotes 


taken  from  his  upper  class  contacts,  without 
a  hint  of  the  context  for  his  examples. 

When  the  Sandinistas  overthrew  Somoza 
and  routed  his  hated  National  Guard,  it  wsis 
not  just  Somoza  they  replaced.  The  Nicara- 
guans hailed  victory  as  breaking  free  from 
the  whole  Somoza  system  and  from  the  U.S. 
institutions  and  policies  for  which  Somoza 
was  a  puppet. 

The  Nicaraguan  view  had  strong  justifica- 
tion. It  was  the  U.S.  which  instituted  the 
National  Guard,  presided  over  by  the  elder 
Somoza.  to  control  Nicaragua  when  U.S.  ma- 
rines were  withdrawn  in  the  early  1930's 
after  20  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  occu- 
pation. 

The  Somoza  family,  through  the  National 
Guard  dominated,  exploited  and  brutalized 
Nicaragua  for  the  next  45  years.  In  return 
for  total  support  of  U.S.  policies  in  interna- 
tional matters,  the  Somozas  were  free  to 
rule  and  loot  Nicaragua.  They  even  took  the 
$88  million  in  U.S.  aid  sent  to  rebuild  Mana- 
gua after  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1972. 

During  the  1978-79  revolution,  the  U.S. 
tried  to  save  Somoza.  When  that  effort 
failed  the  U.S.  fought  to  keep  the  National 
Guard  structure  intact.  The  Sandinistas  re- 
jected all  these  efforts  and  swept  away  the 
whole  system. 

Subsequent  to  the  revolution  the  U.S.  gov- 
errunent  sought  to  regain  control  by  chan- 
neling aid  to  the  private  sector.  As  the  San- 
dinistas strengthened  their  position,  the 
U.S.  cut  off  food  aid,  blocked  aid  through 
multilateral  institutions  such  as  the  IMP. 
World  Baiik.  and  the  Interamerican  Devel- 
opment Bank.  In  1981,  before  Mr.  Harrison 
left  Nicaragua,  the  signs  grew  obvious  that 
the  U.S.  CIA  had  beg\in  to  organize  a  fight- 
ing force  among  former  members  of  the 
hated  National  Guard  who  had  fled  to  Hon- 
duras. Cross  border  incidents  began  to  occur 
In  mid-1981  and  have  continued  to  escalate. 
Did  Mr.  Harrison  know  it  then?  Does  he 
recall  it  now? 

His  examples  bear  little  scrutiny. 

1.  Peace  Corps  teachers— Nicaragua's  tre- 
mendous drive  for  Literacy  training  in  early 
1980  sought  teachers  from  many  lands,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  The  Cubans,  who  have 
great  experience  with  sucli  teaching  meth- 
ods were  warmly  welcomed.  All  were  accept- 
ed on  two  conditions— that  they  respect  the 
revolution— that  they  respect  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  Harrison  offered  a  program  through 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  The  Nicaraguans. 
viewing  it  as  do  many  in  the  developing 
world,  as  a  cover  for  U.S.  intelligence 
agents,  resisted  it  as  "inappropriate."  Mr. 
Harrison  persisted  and  obtained  Mr.  Robe- 
lo's  support  on  the  junta. 

Insisting  that  US  teachers  enter  Nicara- 
gua under  an  official  program  like  the 
Peace  Corps  was  obviously  viewed  as  a  U.S.- 
govenunent  move  to  counter  the  influence 
of  the  Cubans,  not  a  move  to  help  Nicara- 
gua. 

Imagine  how  our  U.S.  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  1783.  might  have  responded  to  a 
British  complaint  about  too  much  FYench 
influence  coupled  with  an  offer  to  send 
teachers  to  educate  illiterate  Americans! 

2.  National  anthem— The  Sandinista 
anthem  does  indeed  contain  the  line  "We 
shall  fight  against  the  Yankee,  enemy  of 
humanity."  about  which  Mr.  Harrison  often 
complained. 

The  Nicaraguan  history,  with  repeated  in- 
vasions or  occupations  by  U.S.  interests,  in- 
cluding almost  continuous  occupation  by 
U.S.  Marines  from  1912-1933.  is  a  history  of 
U.S.  control  and  exploitation  of  Nicaragua 
and  its  resources. 


By  the  time  Mr.  Harrison  was  leaving 
Nicaragua,  the  first  signs  were  growing  obvi- 
ous that  U.S.  CIA  operatives  were  arming 
the  former  Somoza  guards  in  Honduras  to 
attack  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  plotting  among 
the  Mlskito  Indians.  Mr.  Harrison's  article 
appears  when  these  U.S.-backed  forces  have 
escalated  to  7,000  people. 

How  naive  of  Mr.  Harrison  for  urgring 
changes  when  the  Reagan  Administration 
was  doing  everything  it  could  to  redominate 
Nicaragua.  Would  Mr.  Harrison  suggest  that 
we  acknowledge  British  sensibilities  and 
drop  our  own  national  anthem's  celebration 
of  victory  over  the  British? 

3.  Elections— The  Sandinistas,  as  they 
clearly  stated  in  their  early  days,  made  na- 
tional reconstruction  a  priority.  Somoza  left 
the  country  In  shambles  with  a  debt  of  $1.5 
billion  and  only  $3  million  in  reserves. 

The  Sandinistas,  in  1980.  announced  elec- 
tions for  1985,  after  a  Law  of  Parties  was 
constructed.  The  time  frame  was  said  to 
allow  growth  in  popular  participation  at  the 
grassroots  level,  building  experience  upward 
toward  national  elections. 

Whether  we  consider  it  too  slow  or  not, 
this  plan  is  proceeding  apace.  Popular  par- 
ticipation at  the  local  levels  through  the 
Sandinista  Defense  Committees  (CDS's), 
the  neightKirhood  watches,  the  voluntary 
militia,  education  programs,  "face  the 
People"  programs  of  the  national  leader- 
ship, newspaper  sections  which  encourage 
speaking  out,  and  the  extensive  programs  of 
volunteering  to  harvest  the  crops,  have 
brought  an  enormous  upsurge  in  popular 
participation  and  discussion  since  the  revo- 
lution. 

4.  Dissent— Mr.  Harrison's  cultural  naivete 
appears  most  strongly  in  his  frustrations  to 
explain  U.S.  style  "dissent"  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas, a  frustration  he  would  have  with  na- 
tions including  many  U.S.  allies.  He  should 
try  explaining  it  to  the  governments  of 
Chile,  H  Salvador.  Guatemala,  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  Israel,  the  Philippines. 

Dissent  is  a  sophisticated  practice  for  a 
few  nations  where  mediating  structures 
exist  for  dealing  with  differences,  and 
where  there  Is  a  welcome,  however  modest, 
for  preserving  free  speech.  If  Mr.  Harrison 
recalled  U.S.  attempts  to  repress  dissent 
during  the  Vietnam  days,  he  might  be  a 
little  less  patronizing  of  the  slowness  of 
others. 

5.  "Revolutionary  truth  ...  is  what  serves 
the  ends  of  the  revolution  "—There  Is  no 
need  to  be  an  apologist  for  the  Sandinista 
revolution.  Its  achievements  in  the  fact  of 
extreme  pressures  from  the  U.S.  and  from 
the  extreme  poverty  and  depredations  of 
the  Somoza  system  can  make  its  own  case  of 
mistakes  and  triumphs. 

However  revolutions,  in  their  early  years, 
typically  have  a  zeal,  fervor  and  excesses 
that  later  wisdom  moderates. 

After  the  U.S.  revolution,  many  colonists 
who  had  been  sympathetic  to  continued 
English  rule,  fled,  or  were  forced  to  flee  to 
Canada.  Slavery  was  accepted  for  a  good 
part  of  the  nation,  a  choice  that  would  be 
resolved  only  80  years  later  in  a  bloody.  In- 
ternal war. 

The  French  revolution  was  marked  with 
enormous  excesses,  as  would  be  the  Russian 
revolutions  and  a  host  of  other  revolutions 
that  followed. 

It  is  to  the  Sandinista  credit,  that  excesses 
of  violence,  infringement  of  human  rights 
and  personal  freedoms,  have  been  among 
the  very  lowest  recorded  for  any  armed  rev- 
olution. Is  Mr.  Harrison  aware  of  that? 
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6.  August  1980  completion  of  literacy  cam- 
paign—Mr. Harrison's  comparisons  of  the 
scene  to  the  Hitler  youth  meetings,  again 
suggests  his  limited  sense  of  history,  and  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  shouting  of  "consignes "  or  revolu- 
tionary chants,  has  long  been  a  way  of  edu- 
cating and  coordinating  mass,  popular 
where  literacy  is  low  and  recently  acquired. 
If  Mr.  Harrison  were  to  move  through  a 
Nicaraguan  crowd  and  associate  with  them 
freely,  he  would  find  both  an  enjoyment  of 
the  chanting,  and  a  warmth  and  amiabUity 
especially  toward  Americans,  that  are  vastly 
removed  from  the  fierce  ideology  and 
preaching  of  moral  superiority  of  the  Nazis. 
In  1980.  U.S.  legislators  meeting  with  the 
Sandinistas  and  talking  about  elections  had 
joked  of  the  challenge  of  holding  honest 
elections  in  the  U.S.  Our  intense  struggle  to 
overcome  racial  barriers  to  fair  elections  is 
not  yet  over  in  the  U.S..  as  the  recent  Reyn- 
olds trip  to  Mississippi  iUustrates.  Many  an 
hispanic  constituent  of  mine  could  teU  simi- 
lar tales. 

Pair  elections  are  an  unknown  experience 
for  Nicaraguans  where  the  troops  took  away 
the  ballot  boxes  when  Somoza-backed  candi- 
dates ran  into  trouble. 

That  the  Reagan  Administration  urges 
elections  so  fiercely  in  Nicaragua,  while 
making  no  such  urgent  demands  on  Pino- 
chet of  Chile,  Uruguay,  S.  Korea,  Taiwan. 
Guatemala,  etc.,  justifiably  appears  hypo- 
critical to  Nicaraguans.  The  memory  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  manipulating  elections  in 
Chile,  San  Salvador  and  other  lands  is 
enough  to  give  the  leaders  of  any  small  land 
great  pause. 

7.  Genesis  II— Pew  people  seem  to  know 
exactly  what  happened  with  Genesis  II,  a 
program  to  promote  grassroots  programs. 
There  seems  some  evidence  that  Mr.  Macias 
was  unfairly  treated.  Mr.  Harrison  sheds  no 
light  on  it. 

The  Maciases  left  the  country  feeling 
bitter  about  the  revolution  and  have  contin- 
ued to  speak  as  sharply  against  the  revolu- 
tion as  the  quote  shared  by  Mr.  Harrison,  in 
which  they  accuse  the  Sandinistas  of  mir- 
roring the  Somoza  practices  of  rape,  torture, 
disappearances,  murders,  threats,  communi- 
ty control. 

However,  anyone  who  experienced  the 
Somoza  days  and  compares  them  with  the 
present  days  wUl  reflect  just  how  extremist 
and  false  are  their  charges.  The  systemic 
corruption  and  violence  of  Somoza  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  basically  honest  and 
struggling  nature  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment which  even  under  intense  U.S.  pres- 
sure has  stoutly  resisted  the  Marxist  route 
of  Cuba. 

Nicaragua,  despite  the  pressures  and  aus- 
terity, has  been  attempting  an  independent, 
national  way  between  Cuban  style  Marxism, 
and  U.S.  style  capitalism. 

The  harsh  public  attacks  by  the  Maciases 
on  Nicaragua  should  make  it  no  surprise 
that  former  Washington  friends  who 
strongly  support  Nicaragua  should  not  seek 
their  company.  Mr.  Harrison  once  again  dis- 
plays a  seeming  Ingenuousness  that  raises 
questions  about  his  article. 

9.  Most  Nicaraguans  like  Americans— Mr. 
Harrison  here  gives  witness  to  what  most 
U.S.  visitors  to  Nicaragua  experience— Nica- 
raguans like  Americans. 

At  no  time  does  a  U.S.  visitor  experience 
an  attempt  to  paint  Americans  as  devils. 
The  focus  Is  precisely  on  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  U.S.  policies.  However,  U.S.  pro- 
grams often  must  face  suspicion  of  harbor- 
ing  U.S.    intelligence   agente.   This   would 


have  been  especially  true  In  late  1980  in  the 
area  of  Puerto  Cabezas,  the  area  of  the 
"Red  Christmas"  plot  to  separate  that  part 
of  Nicaragua  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  to  seek  U.S.  protection.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  tension  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  Mlskito  leaders. 

Revelations  of  U.S.  CIA  covert  operations 
among  the  Miskitos  and  the  ex-National 
Guard  of  Somoza,  show  just  how  justified 
have  been  the  suspicions  of  the  Nicaraguan 
leaders. 

10.  National  Guard- Mr.  Harrison  agam 
shows  his  naivete  in  his  description  of  the 
sentencing  of  former  Lieut-Colonel  Byron 
Pineda.  The  supposedly  non-combatant  offi- 
cer was  tried  and  sentenced  to  11  years,  al- 
though claiming  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong. 

His  statement  may  be  true,  but  in  general, 
the  officers  corps  of  the  National  Guard 
was  so  shot  through  with  corruption  and 
had  so  shared  in  the  violence  done  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  (50.000  deaths  In  18 
months,  equivalent  to  5  million  deaths  on  a 
population  the  size  of  the  U.S.)  that  few  of- 
ficers could  have  reached  the  position  of 
Lieut-Col.  without  being  touched  by  that 
corruption  and  violence. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  SandlnUta  revo- 
lution Is  that  so  little  retribution  was  exact- 
ed on  the  former  National  Guard.  Easy 
escape  through  the  northern  border  was  de- 
liberately set  up  for  many  of  the  national 
guard.  The  death  penalty  outlawed.  The 
longest  sentences  (received  by  few)  were  30 
years.  The  retribution  on  leaders  has  been 
far  less  than  that  which  the  U.S.  and  Its 
allies  visited  upon  the  Nazi  leaders  after 
World  War  II. 

11.  U.S.  Academic  reactions  to  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution- 
Mr.  Harrison's  deepest  pain  seems  to 
arrive  In  two  stories  of  supporters  of  Nicara- 
gua's revolution  being  cheered  In  academic 
circles,  while  critics  were  "booed  and 
jeered." 

It  is  clear,  even  from  Mr.  Harrisons  ac- 
count, that  the  Latin  American  scholars 
were  applauding  the  success  of  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution  and  were  hostile  to  people, 
such  as  Mr.  Cheek  and  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
were  attacking  the  revolution. 

At  the  time,  late  1980.  Mr.  Cheek,  as 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Latin 
America  was  a  principal  U.S.  spokesperson 
defending  the  U.S.  policies  In  El  Salvador, 
where  Archbishop  Romero  had  recently 
been  assassinated,  and  where  the  first 
10  000  people  had  been  murdered  at  the 
hands  of  forces  allied  to  the  U.S.  Two  U.S. 
AIFLD  advisers  and  four  U.S.  women  mis- 
sionaries would  soon  be  murdered  by  these 
same  forces.  „         „.     . 

If  Mr  Cheek,  as  Mr.  Harrison  alleges  had 
played  a  crucial  role  In  U.S.  disengagement 
from  Somoza  as  far  back  as  1974".  that  role 
had  been  carefully  hidden.  To  most  observ- 
ers it  seems  that  the  U.S.  supported  Somoza 
right  into  1979  when  It  sought  to  have  a 
multinational  GAS  force  take  over  the  situ- 
ation. Palling  this,  the  U.S.  sought  a  com- 
promise which  would  lead  to  Somozas  de- 
parture while  preserving  in  place  the  hated 
National  Guard  and  the  system  known  as 
"Somocismo." 

That  Mr.  Harrison  places  last,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  emphasis,  the  account  of  how  badly 
received  by  scholars,  were  his  own  accusa- 
tions of  the  Nicaraguan  government,  sug- 
gests the  deepest  roots  of  his  article.  Were 
the  scholars  perceiving  the  same  naivete 
and  cultural  insensitivlty  that  the  W.  Post 
article  displays. 


Throughout  his  article  Mr.  Harrison 
quotes  no  one  who  is  poor.  His  examples  are 
personal  contacts  with  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
and  Nicaragua,  with  upper  class  people,  or 
accounts  of  his  own  painful  personal  expert- 

6IIC6S. 

Perhaps  if  the  USAID  Director  had  man- 
aged more  contact  with  the  poor  of  Nicara- 
gua he  might  have  sensed  what  so  many 
who  visit  Nicaragua  experience— that  in  the 
face  of  terrible  limits  and  pressures,  in  the 
face  of  Inexperience,  youth  and  mistakes, 
the  Sandinista  have  tried  to  redirect  the  re- 
souces  of  Nicaragua  to  benefit  the  poor  ma- 
jority of  that  land.  That  they  to  do  so  in  the 
face  of  U.S.  backed  military  and  economic 
pressures. 

Mr.  Harrison  gives  no  hint  of  this.  His  se- 
lection of  events  hint  of  nothing  good.  Per- 
haps It  Is  no  surprise  that  his  objectivity  ap- 
pears questionable. 

The  Sandinistas  are  not  friendly 
toward  the  United  States.  Let  us  not 
make  any  mistake  about  it.  In  fact,  the 
very  name  "Sandino"  and  "Sandinis- 
tas" is  one  that  invokes  anti- American 
activity.  General  Sandino  was  resisting 
the  marine  invasion  of  his  country.  He 
is  a  hero  throughout  all  Latin  America 
in  history  and  literature.  Marine  inter- 
vention in  Nicaragua  for  that  period  of 
time  was  resisted,  and  I  think  the 
lesson  we  ought  to  learn  is  that  the 
Marines  never  caught  him.  any  more 
than  General  Pershing  ever  caught 
Pancho  Villa  when  we  made  a  similar 
incursion  into  Mexico. 

It  was  the  United  States  that  in- 
tailed  a  Somoza  regime  and  unswerv- 
ingly supported  it  through  decades  of 
repression  and  terror,  the  worst  of 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Nicaraguans  have  plenty  of  reason 
to  dislike  and  mistrust  the  United 
States.  After  all,  it  was  a  U.S.  action 
that  installed  in  their  country  and 
maintained  one  of  the  most  rotten  re- 
gimes not  only  in  Latin  America  but 
throughout  the  whole  globe,  one  that 
eventually  fell  more  of  its  own  weight 
than  by  the  combined  exertion  of 
these  so-called  Sandinistas. 

Today  the  Reagan  administration  is 
trying  to  huff  and  puff  and  blow  the 
Sandinistas'  house  down.  That  is  not 
likely  to  happen.  But  before  that  fi- 
nally comes  through,  I  am  afraid  the 
price  in  treasure  and  blood  is  going  to 
be  great  unless  our  leaders  are  some- 
how persuaded  into  a  more  realistic 
and  justified  course  of  action. 

The  Sandinistas  are  tough.  And  the 
reason  they  are  tough  is  the  reason 
why  they  can  distribute  arms  at  will. 
Every  housewife,  every  peasant  has  an 
automatic  machine.  If  the  government 
were  afraid  of  its  people,  they  would 
not  be  armed  the  way  they  are.  And 
they  are  going  to  stand  up  and  they 
are  going  to  fight.  They  are  tough. 
And  so  far  at  least  this  can  be  deter- 
mined and  reflected  in  the  good 
priests  report.  They  are  popular  and 
they  enjoy  popular  support. 

What  should   the   American  policy 
be?  First  we  have  to  understand  that 
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in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
America  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
cure  the  ills  brought  about  by  corrup- 
tion, poverty  and  bad  government. 
There  will  be  no  quick  fix.  in  the  fa- 
vored words  of  the  President. 

Second,  we  have  to  understand  that 
we  have  neglected  Latin  America  in 
general  and  Central  America  in  par- 
ticular. Our  Government  has  not 
really  done  much  to  help  resolve  the 
problem  of  poverty,  ill  health  or  re- 
pression. It  will  take  time  to  convince 
people  that  we  really  want  to  help. 

Third,  we  have  got  to  quit  pretend- 
ing that  we  can  wish  or  bluff  rebel- 
lions out  of  existence.  Rebellions  re- 
flect real  grievances,  real  injustices, 
and  they  are  the  products  of  despair. 

Fourth,  our  policy  ought  to  be  con- 
structive and  foresighted.  We  want  lib- 
erty for  ourselves,  and  we  ought  to 
work  with  people  who  want  liberty  for 
themselves.  We  want  decent  jobs, 
homes,  health  and  schools  for  our- 
selves, and  we  ought  to  support  pro- 
grams that  help  others  obtain  these 
for  themselves.  We  want  a  government 
that  stands  with  us.  not  on  top  of  us. 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  government 
that  we  ought  to  support  in  Central 
America. 

Do  we  want  Nicaragua  to  trust  us? 
Then  we  would  do  better  to  send  doc- 
tors, teachers,  farmers,  tradesmen 
than  to  mount  military  maneuvers. 
They  want  us  to  help  them  raise 
standards  of  living,  not  raise  armies. 
Thus  far,  our  policies  and  actions  have 
done  nothing  but  prove  the  claim  of 
the  Sandinistas:  The  United  States 
cares  more  about  Somoza-style  stabili- 
ty than  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
Nicaraguans. 

If  we  really  want  to  win  over  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  it  is  time  to  rec- 
ognize that  close  to  a  century  of  bad 
policy  will  take  a  whole  lot  of  time  to 
undo.  Somoza  might  have  produced 
stability,  but  he  surely  left  a  bitter 
legacy.  We  are  paying  the  price  now. 
and  the  current  policy  is  only  making 
that  cost  higher. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
REPRESENTATIVE  AARON  FORD 

•  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
COMERY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  House 
of  the  death  of  one  of  its  former  Mem- 
bers, Representative  Aaron  L.  Ford, 
who  represented  the  old  Fourth  Dis- 
trict in  my  State  of  Mississippi. 

He  died  in  July  as  a  result  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  auto  accident  on  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway.  He  was  80. 

Representative  Ford  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  House  in  1934  and 
served  four  terms  before  losing  in  1942 
to  Representative  Thomas  At)emethy. 
After   serving   in    this   Chamber,    he 


practiced   law   in   Washington   before 
going  home  to  Jackson,  Miss. 

While  in  Congress,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  an  expert  on 
revenue  legislation.  Aaron  Ford  served 
his  State  and  this  Nation  well  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  offer  this  ar- 
ticle, from  the  July  10  edition  of  the 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger,  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Representative 
Ford. 

[Prom  the  Jackson,  Miss..  Clarion-Ledger, 

July  10.  1983] 

Former  Representative  Aaron  Ford 

(By  Robert  Ourlian) 

Former  U.S.  Rep.  Aaron  L.  Ford,  who  was 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  state's  old  4th 
District  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, was  killed  Friday  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident. 

Ford.  80,  died  about  8:45  p.m.  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Baptist  Medical  Center  in  Jackson 
after  the  accident  on  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  about  40  miles  northeast  of  Jack- 
son, according  to  Staff  Park  Ranger  Ron 
Medford. 

Medford  said  Ford  was  a  passenger  in  a 
car  driven  by  his  attendant.  Billy  Dotson, 
who  lived  with  Ford  at  3834  Eastover  Drive. 

The  two  were  southbound  on  the  Natchez 
Trace  near  Carthage  when  their  car  angled 
off  the  highway,  crossing  the  northbound 
lane  and  hitting  a  tree  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road.  Medford  said  Dotson  was  not  seri- 
ously hurt. 

Hinds  County  Coroner  Robert  Martin  said 
Ford  died  of  a  skull  fracture,  and  said  he 
suffered  many  injuries  to  the  head  and  face. 
He  said  an  autopsy  would  be  performed  on 
the  remains  at  the  request  of  family  doc- 
tors. 

A  native  of  Potts  Camp  in  Marshall 
County.  Ford  attended  law  school  at  Cum- 
berland University  in  Lebanon.  Tenn.  He 
began  his  practice  in  1927  in  Aberdeen  and 
moved  to  Ackerman  later  in  the  year. 

Ford  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the 
5th  Circuit  District  in  1931,  and  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  Congress  in  1934.  defeat- 
ing 12  year  incumbent  Jeff  Busby.  He  was 
reelected  in  1936.  1938.  and  1940,  then  lost 
in  1942  to  Thomas  G.  Abemethy.  who  held 
the  seat  for  the  next  30  years.  Ford  prac- 
ticed law  in  Washington  for  a  time  before 
returning  to  Mississippi  where  he  opened  a 
law  practice  in  Jackson. 

Former  Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman  received  an 
early  taste  of  politics  through  Ford  when  he 
took  part  in  Ford's  first  congressional  cam- 
paign and  later  served  as  an  aide  to  the  Con- 
gressman. "He  waged  a  strenuous  cam- 
paign—we made  a  speech  in  every  school- 
house  in  the  district."  Coleman  recalled  Sat- 
urday, adding  that  the  Depression  stimulat- 
ed interest  in  politics.  "We  could  announce 
a  campaign  speech  somewhere  in  the  interi- 
or of  Calhoun  County  and  we'd  get  a 
crowd." 

Gov.  William  Winter  remembered  Ford  as 
a  "very  aggressive  campaigner  who  support- 
ed President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  programs 
during  the  Depression. 

"He  left  a  mark  in  Congress  that  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  people  of  that  district." 
said  Winter,  whose  father  was  friends  with 
Ford. 

Coleman  recalled  Ford  as  a  charismatic 
public  official  who  knew  how  to  ply  his  con- 
stituents. 


"He  was  a  prodigious  worker."  Coleman 
said.  "When  he  put  his  hands  on  the  plow, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  effective  politicians 
you  ever  saw." 

Coleman  recalled  leaving  the  Congression- 
al office  in  1940  to  begin  his  law  practice. 
That  was  after  the  1938  election  campaign, 
during  which  Ford  went  to  Europe  and 
"didn't  even  campaign,"  winning  nonethe- 
less. 

"If  he  had  really  maintained  his  love  for 
politics  and  public  office  and  public  service, 
he  probably  would  have  been  elected  In  1941 
for  the  Senate  when  Sen.  (Pat)  Harrison 
died."  Coleman  said. 

Services  for  Ford  are  at  12:30  p.m. 
Monday  at  Wright  and  Ferguson  Funeral 
Home  Chapel  with  burial  at  noon  Tuesday 
at  Cuthbert.  Ga.  Visitation  is  4-8  p.m.  today 
and  after  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Wright  and 
Ferguson  Funeral  Home. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Ford:  brother.  Howard  C.  Ford  of  Sardis: 
and  one  niece.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FAIRNESS  IN  WINE 
TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  quote 
from  an  Associated  Press  article. 

A  bottle  of  wine  that  retails  for  a  modest 
$4  in  California  sells  for  $18  in  Japan— just 
one  example  from  the  SUte's  billion-dollar 
wine  industry  of  protective  trade  barriers 
against  wine  from  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  as  that  article  so  vividly 
points  out. 

It  takes  21  pages  to  detail  the  complicated 
taxes,  add-ons  and  mind-boggling  label  con- 
ditions and  other  roadblocks  foreign  coun- 
tries put  in  the  path  of  US-made  wines. 
The  United  States,  by  contrast,  is  virtually 
an  open  market  for  wines  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

These  paragraphs  sum  up  the  frus- 
trating and  economically  disadvanta- 
geous position  our  country's  vintners 
have  been  placed  in  as  a  result  of 
these  restrictive  and  apparently  puni- 
tive foreign  trade  barriers— barriers 
that  I  hope  we  can  replace  with  equity 
and  fairness  through  the  proposed 
Wine  Equity  Act  of  1983.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  encourage 
export  of  U.S.-produced  wines  by 
achieving  harmonization,  reduction 
and  elimination  of  tariff  and  nontariff 
trade  barriers  so  that  American  wines 
will  be  admitted  into  a  foreign  country 
on  the  same  fair  and  equal  basis  as  the 
wines  of  those  countries  are  admitted 
into  the  United  States. 

The  current  trade  situation  is  not 
only  unfair  and  unjust,  it  is  intoler- 
able. Consider  that  despite  American- 
produced  wine  achieving  worldwide 
recognition  among  wine  experts,  ev- 
erywhere the  American  winegrowers 
seeks  to  market  his  or  her  product 
abroad  they  are  faced  with  a  maze  of 
restrictive  and  prohibitive  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers.  In  1982,  for  exam- 


ple, foreign  wines  with  a  value  of  $781 
million  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  while  the  value  of  U.S.  wine  ex- 
ports amounted  to  only  $38  million,  re- 
sulting In  a  trade  deficit  for  wine  alone 
of  $743  million— 2.1  percent  of  the 
entire  U.S.  trade  deficit.  U.S.  residents 
consumed  122.1  million  gallons  of  im- 
ported wine  in  1982  while  U.S.  wine- 
growers sold  merely  9.1  million  gallons 
of  American  wine  to  foreign  markets, 
almost  half  of  which  went  only  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  hardly  a  recent 
problem.  Historically,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  imbalance  in  international 
wine  trade  resulting  from  the  easy  ac- 
cessibility enjoyed  by  foreign  wines  in 
the  American  market,  which  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  export  position 
of  the  American  wine  industry  in  vir- 
tually every  existing  or  potential  for- 
eign wine  market. 

Unlike  the  wine  industries  in  many 
foreign  nations,  the  U.S.  wine  industry 
receives  no  government  aid  or  subsidy. 
The  United  States  imposes  no  nontar- 
iff trade  obstacles  to  the  entry,  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  foreign  wines.  For- 
eign wines  move  freely  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  subject  only  to  the  same 
laws  and  regulations  which  apply  to 
American  wines  and  to  payment  of  the 
lowest  duties  assessed  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  a  significant  wine-producing 
country  on  imported  wine.  Nearly  91 
percent  of  imported  wine  is  subject  to 
duties   ranging   from   37  V2   cents   per 
gallon  to  as  low  as  21  cents  per  gallon. 
By    contrast,    many    other    countries 
impose  duties  on  American-produced 
wines    at    least    double    that    of    the 
United    States,    ranging    as    high    as 
Japan's  $4.80  per  gallon. 

To  correct  this  situation,  our  legisla- 
tion provides  the  President  the  au- 
thority and  remedies  needed  to  elimi- 
nate tariff  and  nontariff  trade  barriers 
so  as  to  provide  U.S.  produced  wmes 
fair  and  equal  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Under  this  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  if  he  finds  a  coun- 


Holy  Cross  Remnant  Church  of  Jesus 
in  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Bishop    McNeil's    calling    began    in 
Brooklyn  in  July  1963  with  the  found- 
ing of  Holy  Cross.  Beginning  with  but 
seven  followers  his  flock  has  grown 
and  he  now  provides  spiritual  guidance 
and  community  service  to  some  250  pa- 
rishioners. From  the  very  beglrming 
Bishop  McNeil  has  returned  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  community  through 
his  leadership  at  Holy  Cross.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  open  a  community 
cafe  serving  one  free  meal  a  day  to  the 
poor  and  needy.  He  has  also  estab- 
lished a  summer  lunch  program,  and 
through  these  efforts  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  integrate  the  work  of 
the  church  with  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. ,      ^,  ^ 

The  services  and  work  Bishop 
McNeil  has  rendered  over  his  20  years 
cannot  be  fully  described  in  this  short 
space.  From  his  work  with  the  Brad- 
ford Street  Block  Association  to  his  in- 
volvement with  the  local  community 
board  he  has  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  many.  He  has  counseled  the  youth 
of  our  community,  helped  the  sick  and 
the  poor  and  through  his  ceaseless  ef- 
forts improved  the  quality  of  life  in 
my    congressional    district   for   many 

people.  .    ^ 

I  want  to  offer  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Bishop  W.  B.  McNeil 
on  his  upcoming  20th  anniversary  on 
Sunday,  August  21.» 


HUNGARIAN  MINORITY  IN 
ROMANIA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lantos) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary  I   visited  several   East  European 
countries  with  a  House  delegation  of 
13  of  my  colleagues.  During  a  brief 
stopover  in  Bucharest.  Romania.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  Ro- 
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ported  into  the  United  States  from 
that  country  the  same  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  restrictions  that  are  applied  by 
that  country  to  U.S.  wine  exports. 

Again,  all  we  ask  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  means  by  which  to  put  into 
effect  a  concept  that  should  be  the 
cornerstone  of  foreign  trade:  fair- 
ness.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  W.  B. 

McNEIL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Towns)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  Bishop 
W.  B.  McNeil  on  he  occasion  of  his 
20th   anniversary    as   pastor   of   The 


This  is 
notEm  issue  that  receives  the  amount 
of  international  attention  it  deserves. 
For  my  colleagues'  information  I 
submit  a  somewhat  abbreviated  ver- 
sion of  a  "Memorandum"  and  "Pro- 
gram Proposal"  prepared  by  a  group 
of  leading  intellectuals  of  the  Hungari- 
an minority  in  Romania.  It  was  sent  to 
the  government  delegations  to  the 
Madrid  Conference  reviewing  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Helsinki    Final 

Act. 

Last  November  several  Hungarian 
intellectuals,  including  the  well-known 
poet  Geza  Szocs  were  arrested  in  Ru- 
mania. They  were  accused  of  being  au- 
thors of  this  document  and  severely 
beaten  during  interrogations. 

These  people  took  serious  risks  in 
turning  to  our  Government  in  seeking 
Implementation    of    an    international 


agreement  that  we  are  party  to  and 
whose  Implementation  we  strongly 
favor.  This  fact  reinforces  our  interest 
and  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

The  text  of  the  document  follows: 
Memorandum  to  the  Participants  of  the 
Madrid    Conference    Reviewing    Adher- 
ence TO  the  Provisions  or  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act 

The  forced  Rumanianizatlon  of  Transyl- 
vania and  the  suppression  of  our  culture  are 
being  carried  out  with  unprecedented  vehe- 
mence. Masses  of  Rumanians  from  beyond 
the  Carpathian  MounUlns  are  being  reset- 
tled into  regions  with  a  predominantly  Hun- 
garian population  and  Into  purely  Hungari- 
an communities,  mainly  cities.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  official  nationwide  popu- 
lation statistics,  the  number  of  Hungarians 
remains  stagnant.  The  Hungarian-language 
school  system  is  gradually  being  destroyed. 
More   and   more   obstacles   are   created   to 
hinder  the  publication  of  Hungarian  books 
and  periodicals.  Our  language.  In  truth,  has 
been  forced  out  of  public  life  entirely.  The 
effort  to  seclude  us  from  Hungarians  living 
elsewhere  Is  being  carried  out  with  Increas- 
ing vigor.  (Relations  between  Himgary  and 
Rumania  are  at  a  sub-mlnlmum  level  In  all 
respects.) 

All  conceivable  means  are  employed  to 
thwart  the  natural  development  of  our  Iden- 
tity. Successive  Hungarian  generations  are 
brought  up  In  an  atmosphere  of  chauvlnUm 
which  denigrates  our  heritage  and  preaches 
the  superiority  of  Rumanian  history  and 
culture,  without  allowing  those  Hungarians 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  their  own 
ethnic  background,  or  even  the  true  history 
of  Transylvania.  The  state  powers  treat  us. 
especially  Intellectuals  and  workers,  as  If  we 
were  the  enemies  within.  Terror  on  the  part 
of  the  security  forces  is  the  order  of  the 
day  If  we  speak  out  in  defense  of  our  herit- 
age. It  Is  we  who  are  called  chauvlnlsU.  We 
live  as  second-class  citizens  In  Rumania, 
whose  possibilities  for  career  advancement 
are  also  limited  by  the  fact  that  we  are  Hun- 

We  lack  any  means  of  self-protection.  The 
individual  is  defenseless  in  the  face  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  sUte,  and  since  1949-when 
the  Hungarian  People's  Alliance  was  liqui- 
dated-there  has  been  no  organization  to 
safeguard  our  collective  interests.  Thus,  our 
situation  Is  characterized  by  the  denial  of 
not  only  our  Individual  rights,  but  our  col- 
lective rights  as  well,  which  two  sets  of 
rights  are  inseparable  in  our  case. 

The  fact  that  existing  International  agree- 
ment* do  not  deal  with  the  collective  rights 
of  minorities  bears  profoundly  upon  the 
possibilities  for  bringing  about  a  change  m 
our  situation.  The  focus  on  Indmdual 
human  rights,  which  constitutes  the  preva- 
lent approach  to  this  problem  In  the  mter- 
national  arena,  fails  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  shared  values  critical  to  a  national 
minority  as  a  collective  entity-values  which 
evolved  through  tradition  and  are  carried  on 
through  a  national  minority's  unique  cul- 
ture and  the  group  identity  of  Its  members 
These  values  would  require  special  legal 
protection.  While  for  the  majority— due  to 
its  larger  size  and  dominant  position— the 
medium  for  the  expression  of  its  unique 
values  exists  as  a  natural  given,  for  the  mi- 
nority to  achieve  the  same  purpose  would 
require  a  means  of  collective  self -protection. 
For  this  reason,  regardless  of  the  underly- 
ing  motive,   the   effort   to   secure    human 

rights  for  minorities,  without  taking  into  ac- 
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count  their  nature  as  collective  entities,  can 
actually  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Having  taken  the  above  into  consider- 
ation, we  believe  that  in  order  to  alter  our 
present  deprived  condition,  it  would  be  of 
fundamental  importance  that  the  interna- 
tional agreements  reached  in  Madrid  estab- 
lish on  the  record  our  right  to  sur\'ive.  and 
in  doing  so.  define  those  human  rights 
which  would  insure  the  preservation  of  our 
culture: 

1.  Allow  us  to  regard  ourselves  as  bound 
by  unbreakable  bonds  to  the  entire  Hungar- 
ian people,  and  grant  the  same  right  to  all 
national  minorities. 

2.  Grant  us  the  right  to  preserve  our 
ethnic  identity  and  collective  values. 

3.  Allow  us  to  establish  an  independent  or- 
ganization to  protect  our  interests. 

4.  These  rights— in  our  view— could  ac- 
quire real  validity  only  if  an  independent, 
unbiased  international  commission  were 
formed  which  would  examine  our  situation, 
act  as  arbitrator  and  also  have  supervisory 
authority. 

Attached  to  this  memorandum  is  a  pro- 
gram proposal  in  which  we  endeavored  to 
formulate  the  most  important  of  our  de- 
mands of  the  Rumanian  government  in  the 
interest  of  ameliorating  our  situation. 

Transylvania.  September  1982. 

By  the  editors  of  the  samizdat  periodical 
ELLENPONTOK  (Counterpoints),  whose 
continued  anonymity  in  present-today  Ru- 
mania—where critics  of  the  regime  disat>- 
pear  without  a  trace  or  become  "accident" 
victims— unfortunately  need  not  be  ex- 
plained. 

Phocram  Proposal  Presented  by  the  Edi- 
tors or  THE  Periodical  Eixenpontok 
(Counterpoints)  in  the  Interest  of  Im- 
proving THE  Deprived  Condition  of  the 
Hungarians  in  Rumania 

The  Hungarians  of  Transylvania,  and  of 
Rumania  in  general,  are  presently  experi- 
encing a  more  critical  period  of  threat  to 
their  existence  than  perhaps  ever  before. 
Legal  provisions  protecting  their  survival 
exist  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances:  they 
serve  only  to  veil  practices  and  realities 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  for- 
mulations contained  in  ceremonial  speeches 
and  official  declarations. 

To  the  practitioners  of  this  system  of 
thought,  the  mere  idea  of  someone  actually 
demanding  a  right  is  a  complete  absurdity. 
Even  the  simplest  petition  in  Rumania  must 
take  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  humble  en- 
treaty, clad  in  official  phraseology  and  sup- 
ported by  the  "principles"  which  happen  to 
be  in  style.  It  is  unthinkable  for  any  request 
to  be  fulfilled  without  the  support  of  an  in- 
fluential member  of  some  central  body  of 
authority,  and  the  granting  of  a  request  is 
always  akin  to  the  benevolent  gesture  of  a 
feudal  lord,  awarding  a  well-behaved  sub- 
ject. (The  dispenser  of  awards  to  the  citizen 
is  the  state:  to  the  minorities,  the  dominant 
Rumanian  nation.)  The  graceful  gesture  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  peti- 
tioner, merely  with  the  merits  of  the  gift- 
giver. 

As  it  is  our  conviction  that  two  ethnic 
groups  can  live  next  to.  and  indeed  together 
with,  each  other  only  if  they  regard  one  an- 
other as  equal  partners,  we  demand  that  the 
Hungarians  of  Rumania  be  granted  the  fun- 
damental freedom  to  voice  demands  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  their  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  are  also  aware  that,  given  present  con- 
ditions In  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  unrealistic  to 


expect  that  a  demand  of  this  kind  will  be 
met.  But  since  our  situation  is  growing 
worse  each  day.  we  feel  obligated  to  take 
action  because  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  waiting  for  a  miracle  to  change  these  con- 
ditions. 
For  these  reasons: 

I.  We  demand  that  we  be  considered  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  entire  Hungarian 
people,  and  that  as  such,  and  as  citizens  of 
Rumania,  we  be  permitted  to  maintain  un- 
hindered contacUs  with  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  on  both  the  institutional  and 
the  individual  levels! 

Allow  every  citizen  of  Rumania  to  travel 
to  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  without 
restrictions. 

Repeal  the  regulation  which  forbids  the 
accommodation  of  friends  from  abroad  in 
our  homes.  (This  regulation  affects  us,  Hun- 
garians, most  of  all.) 

Until  the  Transylvanian  Hungarian  uni- 
versities are  restored,  permit  Hungarian  stu- 
dents from  Rumania  to  study  in  Hungary. 
Upon  their  return,  allow  them  to  function 
according  to  the  qualifications  they  have 
obtained. 

Stop  the  practice  by  Rumanian  customs 
officials  of  arbitrarily  confiscating  Hungari- 
an-language publications. 

Allow  us  to  subscribe  to  any  and  all  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in  Hunga- 
ry. See  to  it  that  such  publications  are.  in 
fact,  delivered  to  the  subscribers  by  the 
postal  service. 

II.  We  demand  that  cultural  autonomy 
and  institutionalized  forms  of  self-protec- 
tion be  guaranteed  to  the  Hungarians  of 
Rumania,  as  an  ethnic  community! 

Expand  paragraph  22  of  the  Constitution 
to  grant  minorities  the  right  to  form  an  or- 
ganization to  protect  their  interests,  the  of- 
ficers of  which  are  democratically  elected. 

Allow  this  organization  the  right  to  direct 
Hungarian  cultural  activity  and  education 
policy,  to  supervise  cadre-policies  affecting 
Hungarians,  to  maintain  Hungarian  histori- 
cal monuments  and  to  seek  legal  redress  for 
minority  grievances. 

Publish  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Alliance,  and  make  known  the  true  cir- 
cumstances of  its  termination  in  1949. 

Publicly  rehabilitate  all  formerly  impris- 
oned leaders  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Alli- 
ance, as  well  as  all  others  who  have  been 
sentenced  during  the  past  35  years  for  de- 
fending the  interests  of  Hungarians,  and  de- 
clare their  sentences  null  and  void. 

Re-open  the  Hungarian-language  kinder- 
gartens and  schools,  granting  every  Hungar- 
ian child  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  Hun- 
garian-language kindergarten  or  school.  In 
all  Hungarian-inhabited  counties,  make 
high  school  education  in  the  humanities 
and  the  various  trades  available  in  Hungari- 
an. 

Establish  Hungarian-language  orphanages 
and  schools  for  the  handicapped,  putting  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  placing  Hungarian- 
speaking  orphans  and  handicapped  children 
in  the  respective  Rumanian  Institutions— a 
practice  uses  as  a  tool  of  Rumanianization. 
Reduce  the  minimum  quota  of  children 
required  to  form  a  class,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  elimination  of  Hungarian  village 
schools.  E^nact  legislation  in  Rumania  simi- 
lar to  the  exemplary  nationality  statute  in 
Yugoslavia  which  requires  a  minimum  of 
nine  children  in  order  to  establish  a  school 
In  this  regard,  any  quotas  should  apply  to 
Rumanian  and  Hungarian  children  equally. 
Reestablish  the  Hungarian  universities, 
and  establish  Hungarian-language  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  all  trades. 
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Allow  the  Hungarian-lsinguage  press,  and 
the  Hungarian-language  radio  and  television 
programs,  to  discuss  the  actual  and  real 
problems  of  the  Hungarians  in  Rumania. 

The  Rumanian  authorities  should,  once 
and  for  all.  stop  the  practice  of  treating 
Hungarian  intellectuals  as  suspicious  ele- 
ments, and  of  subjecting  them  to  constant 
police  surveillance  and  harassment  solely 
because  they  are  Hungarian. 

Insure  true  freedom  of  worship,  and  grant 
the  Hungarian  churches  real  internal  au- 
tonomy. 

III.  For  regions  inhabited  predominantly 
by  Hungarians,  we  demand  self-administra- 
tion and  an  equitable  share  in  the  country's 
government! 

In  the  villages  inhabited  predominantly  or 
exclusively  by  Hungarians,  stop  the  practice 
of  appointing  ethnic  Rumanians  to  leader- 
ship positions  (Chairman  of  the  Village 
Council,  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Coop)era- 
tive.  Party  Secretary,  policeman). 

Allow  Hungarians  to  be  represented  ac- 
cording to  their  percentage  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation not  only  as  Party  members  and  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Grand  National  Assem- 
bly, but  also  among  the  managers  of  the 
economy,  in  the  Party  leadership  at  all 
levels,  and  in  the  government. 

IV.  We  demand  an  immediate  end  to 
measures  aimed  at  artificially  altering  the 
ethnic  composition  of  Transylvania  (includ- 
ing historic  Transylvania,  the  territories 
west  of  it.  and  the  Banat  region)! 

Terminate  the  massive  and  forced  reset- 
tling of  peoples  from  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia  into  Transylvania. 

Stop  experimenting  with  the  ethnic  com- 
position of  purely  Hungarian  villages,  trying 
to  create  a  mixed  population  in  those  vil- 
lages. 

Stop  the  practice  of  assigning  recent  Hun- 
garian graduates  (especially  physicians  aaid 
engineers)  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
against  their  will. 

V.  We  demand  the  opportunity  for  the 
Hungarians  in  Rumania  to  develop  and  cul- 
tivate their  identity! 

With  regard  to  the  past: 

Allow  the  Hungarian  pupils  studying  In 
their  native  tongue  to  learn  the  true  history 
of  their  own  ethnic  group,  and  allow  Ruma- 
nian pupils  as  well  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  history,  at  least  in  broad  outline. 

Discuss  the  history  of  Transylvania  objec- 
tively in  historical  publications.  Stop  using 
materials  placed  on  museum  display  to  con- 
ceal or  trivialize  the  significance  of  Hungar- 
ians in  the  past,  or  their  presence  In  Ruma- 
nia today. 

With  regard  to  the  present: 

Make  public,  and  accessible  to  all.  detailed 
statistical  data  regarding  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  national  minorities. 

Allow  anyone  who  so  desires,  to  engage  in 
sociological  research  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional minorities,  without  police  harassment 
against  those  who  express  an  interest  In  this 
line  of  research. 

Let  schools,  regardless  of  their  language 
of  instruction,  teach  their  pupils  an  aware- 
ness of  the  country's  national  minorities 
and  their  culture. 

VI.  We  demand  that  in  all  areas  of  greater 
Transylvania  inhabited  by  Hungarians,  the 
Hungarian  language  be  treated  as  equal  to 
the  Rumanian  language  in  official  as  well  as 
everyday  use! 

Grant,  in  practice,  the  right  provided  for 
in  paragraph  22  of  the  Constitution  to  use 
the  Hungarian  language  in  administrative 
offices  and  before  the  various  authorities, 
and  to  submit  to  those  offices  documents 


written  in  that  language.  Make  identifica- 
tion cards,  passports,  official  form  letters, 
etc.,  bilingual. 

Within  the  regions  described,  require 
workers  employed  in  the  fields  of  health 
care,  commerce  and  public  services  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  Hungarian  language. 

In  these  areas,  make  the  inscriptions  of 
place-names  and  street-names,  the  signs  on 
shops,  factories,  museums  and  public  insti- 
tutions, and  the  inscriptions  on  consumer 
products,  etc..  bilingual. 

VII  We  demand  the  same  career  opportu- 
nities for  the  Hungarians  of  Rumania  as  the 
Rumanians  have!  . 

Terminate  the  practice  whereby  job 
hiring  and  professional  advancement  are  de- 
termined primarily  according  to  ethnic 
background  rather  than  professional  exper- 
tise Discontinue  the  practice  of  applymg 
the  proportion  of  Hungarians  nationally  to 
determine  the  number  of  Hungarians  hired 
locally,  even  In  firms  located  in  overwhelm- 
ingly Hungarian  areas. 

VIII.  We  demand  the  preservation  oi  ine 
environment  which  reflects  our  historic  and 
cultural  past! 

Preserve  the  traditional  townscape  ol 
Transylvanian  cities. 

Stop  tearing  down  the  buildings  which  are 
significant  for  cultural  or  historical  reasons. 
Register  as  protected  cultural  properties 
all  items  deserving  that  title. 

IX  We  demand  that  the  Hungarian- 
speaking  natives  of  Moldavia,  the  Cs4ng6s— 
whom  official  statistics  have  declared  to  be 
Rumanian,  without  exception— be  permitted 
to  declare  themselves  Hungarians  again, 
and  to   participate  In  Hungarian  cultural 

life!  .    .. 

Permit  them  to  join  the  organization  rep- 
resenting Hungarian  nationality  Interests. 

Permit  them  free  use  of  their  native  Hun- 
garian language. 
Reopen  their  Hungarian-language  schools. 
Grant  them  the  right  to  conduct  religious 
services  In  the  language  of  their  choice. 

Put  an  end  to  the  forced  isolation  of  the 
Csingfis,  the  obstruction  of  their  contacts 
with  Hungarians  from  elsewhere  and  the 
persecution  of  visitors  to  CsAngds  villages. 

X.  We  demand  that  an  Impartial  Interna- 
tional commission  (whose  members  would 
also  Include  Hungarians  and  Rumanians) 
examine  our  situation  and  make  decisions  in 
the  issues  which  bear  upon  our  fate! 

The  foregoing,  which  was  written  on 
behalf  of  two  mUlion  Hungarians,  provides 
only  a  partial  cross-section  of  the  country's 
problems:  those  affecting  the  Hungarians 
(and  even  those  only  In  a  summary  and  in- 
complete fashion).  We  are  quite  aware  that 
the  solution  to  these  problems  cannot  be 
isolated  from  the  more  general  set  of  ques- 
tions. Our  primary  purpose,  however,  is  to 
identify  these  problems,  since  if  we  do  not 
do  so.  no  one  will  do  it  for  us.  As  far  as  call- 
ing attention  to  the  general  Issues  af fectmg 
all  of  us.  this  is  not  our  responsibility  alone, 
and  perhaps  not  even  ours  primarUy;  It 
would  first  and  foremost  be  the  responsibU- 
Ity  of  the  Rumanian  people. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  consider  this  act 
of  ours  premature.  The  wall  of  sUence  must 
at  last  be  broken  from  somewhere  on  the 
inside  as  must  that  enormous,  motionless 
and  seemingly  Immovable  block  of  tyranny 
and  deprivation  of  rights  which  weighs 
nlghtmarishly  on  every  Inhabitant  of  Ru- 
mania (except  for  those  who  profit  from  It) 
and  which  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
totally  catastrophic  condition  In  which  the 
country  finds  itself.  In  this  regard,  it  Is  our 
conviction    that    our    program     proposal. 


which  may  be  considered  by  "some"  to  be 
directed  against  the  Rumanian  people,  actu- 
ally supports  their  interests,  because  any  in- 
crease In  the  respect  for  human  rights 
would  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  in 
their  rights  as  well.* 


GASOHOL  AND  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ensure 
that  the  progress  our  Nation  has  made 
in  reducing  oil  imports  through  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  gasohol  will 
not  be  unintentionally  impeded. 

The  damaging  of  U.S.  dependence  on 
insecure  foreign  energy  supplies  was 
starkly  demonstrated  during  the 
OPEC  embargo  of  1973  and  the  Irani- 
an crisis  of  1979.  The  congressional  re- 
sponse to  reduce  this  vulnerability  in- 
cluded the  exemption  of  gasohol  from 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline. 
Several  States,  particularly  those 
States  with  excess  farm  production  ca- 
pacity, followed  suit  by  providing  some 
level  of  State  excise  tax  exemption  to 
encourage  gasohol  usage. 

The  results  have  been  astounding.  In 
January  1982  slightly  more  than  100 
million  gallons  of  gasohol  were  sold. 
One  year  later,  in  January  1983,  gaso- 
hol corisumption  had  risen  to  nearly 
350  million  gallons  monthly,  at  a  time 
when  overall  gasoline  consumption  de- 
clined. 

The  results  in  some  States  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  In  my  home 
State  of  Indiana,  for  example,  gasohol 
sales  now  represent  nearly  25  percent 
of  all  motor  fuel  sales. 

This  dramatic  success  has  not  oc- 
curred without  an  unintended  conse- 
quence. Many  States  have  found  that 
their  increased  gasohol  sales  have  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  in  their  alloca- 
tion from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  Congress  provided,  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982,  that  no  State  can  receive  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  less  that  85 
percent  of  its  tax  payments  to  the 
fund.  States  such  as  Michigan,  Califor- 
nia, Texas.  Ohio,  and  Indiana  are  re- 
ceiving this  minimum  allocation.  Their 
increased  consumption  of  gasohol, 
with  its  lower  tax  rate,  has  reduced 
their  payments  to  the  trust  fund  and 
has  therefore  caused  them  to  suffer  a 
significant  loss  of  Federal  funding  for 
highway  programs.  For  Indiana  will 
translate  into  a  loss  of  nearly  $28  mil- 
lion in  1984,  or  12  percent  less  than  In- 
diana would  receive  had  there  been  no 
reduced  tax  on  gasohol. 

One  result  has  been  a  decision  by 
four  of  the  five  States  to  reduce  State 
excise  tax  exemptions  for  gasohol. 
Another  has  been  to  generate  pressure 
on  Congress  to  remove  the  Federal  ex- 
emption. 


Clearly,  this  unfortunate  byproduct 
of  the  tax  exemption  was  not  intend- 
ed. I  support  the  continued  exemption 
of  gasohol  from  5  cents  of  the  9-cent 
Federal  excise  tax.  However,  we 
cannot  allow  the  effort  to  decrease  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  to  under- 
mine our  willingness  and  ability  to 
commit  resources  to  repair  and  reha- 
bilitate our  highways  and  bridges. 

The  corrective  legislative  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  simply  allows  for  the  85- 
percent  minimum  to  be  calculated 
based  upon  what  a  State's  contribu- 
tion to  the  highway  trust  fund  would 
have  been  if  all  gasohol,  like  gasoline, 
had  been  taxed  at  the  9-cent-per- 
gallon  level.  In  other  words,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  minimum  funding  level,  I 
propose  that  we  not  discriminate 
against  gasohol  but  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  gasoline. 

This  correction  would  not  reduce  the 
share  of  other  States.  It  only  makes 
adjustments  for  those  States  already 
below  the  minimum  level,  because  the 
total  available  for  allocation  to  the 
States  exceeds  the  actual  allocation  by 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  adjust- 
ments made  by  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  remedial  measure  to 
insure  that  the  goals  of  energy  mde- 
pendence  can  be  pursued  without  pen- 
alty.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
HOLIDAY  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.    CONYERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Augiist  2  this  body  took  a  major  step 
in  the  continuation  of  the  great  civil 
rights    struggle    which    has    brought 
meaning  to  the  words  of  our  Constitu- 
tion for  blacks  and  other  minorities  in 
this  country.  By  passing  the  Martm 
Luther  King.  Jr..  legal  public  holiday 
bill  we  have  established  an  enduring 
beacon  which  will  guide  all  Americans. 
It  is  with  much  disappointment,  on 
the  eve  of  my  departure  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  I  read  the  words  of  the 
Soviet  News  Agency.  Tass  and  the  crit- 
icism it  expresses  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  ^  ,.^ 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Holiday 
victory  must  be  put  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. It  is  a  peoples  victory— the  result 
of  a  14-year  legislative  effort  and  peo- 
ples movement  which  is  much  older 
than  that.  It  is  an  effort  which  is 
marked  by  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott of  1955  led  by  Ms.  Rosa  Parks,  the 
great  March  on  Washington  of  1963 
led  by  Dr.  King,  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Votmg 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  peace  move- 
ment of  the  1960's  and  1970-s.  and  the 
upcoming  20th  anniversary  march  on 
Washington    which    takes    place    on 
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August  27  of  the  year.  The  King  Holi- 
day is  already  marked  on  so  many 
American  calendars  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  finally  decided  to  catch  up. 

On  one  count,  however,  the  Tass 
News  Agency  is  correct.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  is  not  evidence  that  blacks 
are  equally  honored  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  also  correct  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  plight  of  black  Amer- 
ica is  far  worse  than  it  has  been  in 
several  decades.  But  Tass  should  rest 
assured,  the  black  community  is  not  so 
naive  as  to  have  their  votes  and  loyal- 
ties held  captive  or  bought  off  by  the 
passage  of  a  single  piece  of  legislation. 
Our  long  history  of  struggle  for  the 
goals  and  ideals  which  Dr.  King  died 
for  will  not  be  relinquished  so  easily. 

Contrary  to  the  Tass  report,  these 
ideals  and  the  bill  are  not  violently  op- 
posed in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders  in  the 
Senate  support  the  bill  and  the  major- 
ity leader  has  placed  it  on  the  calendar 
for  consideration  this  year. 

I  hope  to  discuss  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  a  King  holiday  with  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  my  up- 
coming visit  to  that  country. 

The  comments  of  the  Tass  News 
Agency  are  set  forth  below: 

Moscow.— A  bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday  a  national  holiday  is  no 
more  than  a  scheme  to  win  black  votes  in 
the  next  election,  the  Soviet  Union  said 
Thursday. 

"The  hostile  attitude  of  the  U.S.  authori- 
ties to  King  himself,  to  the  ideas  that  he 
gave  his  life  for.  is  manifest  in  the  present- 
day  racist,  anti-people  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration."  the  official  Tass  news 
agency  said. 

In  a  report  from  Washington.  Tass  said 
that  American  blacks  "were  brought  to  de- 
spair by  the  racist  policy  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, with  Congressmen  having 
more  than  once  obediently  followed  that 
policy." 

Now  that  election  campaigns  are  coming 
up.  Tass  said,  they  want  blacks  to  see  them 
in  "a  noble  light." 

Tass  said  the  House  decision  to  make  Jan- 
uary 15  a  national  holiday  honoring  the  as- 
sassinated civil  rights  leader  has  little  mean- 
ing. 

"The  decision  by  no  means  signifies  that 
such  a  holiday  will  really  be  marked  in  the 
American  calendar."  Tass  said.  "Such  a  pro- 
posal is  being  violently  opposed  in  the 
Senate." 

Tass  accused  the  U.S.  media  of  describing 
the  bill  as  evidence  that  blacks  are  equally 
honored  in  the  United  States.  "There  is 
nothing  further  from  the  truth."  the  agency 
said. 

As  a  result.  Tass  sa*d,  "the  plight  of  the 
black  American  population  is  now  the  heavi- 
est in  the  past  decades."* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  for  reserving  this  special  order 
to  discuss  the  Soviets  critical  com- 
ments about  legislation  passed  this 
week  by  the  House  which  creates  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  memory  of  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  As 


a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  as 
one  who  has  worked  during  past  Con- 
gresses to  secure  favorable  consider- 
ation of  similar  measures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  share 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan's  indig- 
nation about  today's  report  in  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  News  Agency,  Tass,  that 
the  bill  to  commemorate  Dr.  King  "is 
no  more  than  a  scheme  to  win  black 
votes  in  the  next  election."  The  UPI 
Wire  Service  report  continues  that 
"Tass  said  the  House  decision  to  make 
January  15  a  national  holiday  honor- 
ing the  assassinated  civil  rights  leader 
has  little  meaning.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  acknowledge  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  well  recognized  for  its 
uncanny  ability  to  distort  the  news  to 
best  fit  the  needs  of  its  worldwide 
propaganda  machine.  This  latest  exer- 
cise, however,  has  reached  new  heights 
of  hypocrisy  and  blatantly  malicious 
reporting. 

I  personally  resent  the  fact  that  we 
in  the  House  are  characterized  as 
dupes  of  a  purported  scheme  to  use 
Dr.  King's  memory  for  temp>orary  po- 
litical gain.  As  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  sincere  efforts  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  civil  rights  issues  and  on  this 
legislation.  I  can  wholeheartedly  state 
that  passage  of  the  measure  was  based 
on  an  overwhelming  feeling  in  the 
House  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
Dr.  King  and  for  his  accomplishments 
in  the  civil  rights  area. 

Moreover,  who  but  the  Soviet  Union, 
could  so  unabashedly  point  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  another  nation's  actions 
in  support  of  civil  rights.  The  Soviets 
have  unquestionably  the  most  abomi- 
nable human  rights  record  and  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  brutally  su- 
pressing  any  call  to  minimally  respect- 
ing human  rights.  The  flow  of  those 
wishing  to  emigrate  for  reunification 
of  their  families  has  dropped  to  barely 
a  discemable  trickle. 

Accordingly.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
responding  to  this  singularly  objec- 
tionable commentary  on  the  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  national  holiday  in 
memory  of  Dr.  King.  Having  nothing 
to  show  which  demonstrates  a  positive 
approach  to  basic  human  rights  in 
their  nation,  the  Soviets  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  resorting  to  dis- 
torting and  maliciously  characterizing 
this  significant  progress  made— due  in 
large  measure  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
King— in  the  United  States  in 
strengthening  our  civil  rights.* 


FOREIGN  SALES  CORPORATION 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  request  of  President  Reagan, 


the  Honorable  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
and  I.  today  are  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration's legislative  proposal  to 
repeal  the  Federal  income  tax  deferral 
for  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations (DISC'S)  and  provide.  In  its 
place,  an  exclusion  from  income  for 
certain  foreign  income  of  Foreign 
Sales  Corporations  (PSC's).  I  want  to 
clearly  state  that  I  am  not  endorsing 
the  administration's  specific  legislative 
proposal.  However,  I  hope  that  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  will  further  public 
discussion  of  this  important  issue  and 
utlimately  contribute  to  a  solution  to 
the  problems  now  presented  by  DISC. 
The  Congress  first  enacted  DISC  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  to  Insure  that 
the  U.S.  tax  system  did  not  lead  to  re- 
duced exports.  In  general,  a  DISC  is  a 
U.S.  corporation  that  derives  substan- 
tially all  of  its  income  from  the  export 
of  U.S.  goods  and  whose  assets  are 
substantially  all  export  related.  If  a 
corporation  qualifies  as  a  DISC  for  a 
taxable  year,  it  is  not  taxed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  a  portion  of 
its  income  is  taxed  to  its  shareholders. 
The  remainder  of  the  income  may  be 
retained  by  the  DISC.  Tax  on  the  re- 
tained portion  is  deferred  until  the 
income  is  actually  or  constructively 
distributed,  or  otherwise  realized  by 
its  shareholders. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  DISC  provi- 
sions have  been  controversial.  The 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  as  well  as  the  subsidies 
code  negotiated  pursuant  to  GATT. 
contain  various  obligations  regarding 
the  use  of  export  subsidies.  In  1972, 
European  member  countries  filed  a 
formal  complaint  in  the  GATT  charg- 
ing that  the  DISC  violated  these  pro- 
visions. However,  the  United  States 
has  never  conceded  this  point. 

In  1976,  separate  GATT  panels 
found  that  certain  tax  practices  of  the 
United  States,  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands  had  characteristics  of 
illegal  subsidies.  DISC  was  cited 
among  the  violative  practices.  In  De- 
cember of  1981,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  the  adoption  of  these  panel 
reports  pursuant  to  a  formal  under- 
standing among  the  parties  stating 
that  signatories  are  not  required  to 
tax  export  income  outside  their  terri- 
torial limits.  This  agreement  did  not 
entirely  sanction  DISC,  and  the  issue 
remained  a  stumbling  block  prevent- 
ing discussions  of  important  trade 
matters  in  sessions  of  the  GATT 
Council.  Debate  over  the  applicability 
of  the  1981  understanding  to  DISC  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  first  part  of  1982. 
Because  of  the  continued  controver- 
sy, the  administration  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  GATT  Council  on  October 
1,  1982,  to  propose  legislation  which 
would  address  concerns  regarding  the 
legality  of  DISC  under  GATT  rules. 
The  administration  has  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  Congress  repeal  the  ex- 
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isting  DISC  provisions  and  replace 
them  with  the  Foreign  Sales  Corpora- 
tion (FSC).  The  intent  of  this  substi- 
tute proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
shift  much  of  the  export  activity  over- 
seas through  new  foreign  management 
and  economic  process  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  growing  American  trade  deficit.  I 
also  believe  that  we  must  put  the 
DISC  controversy  behind  us  in  our 
GATT  discussions.  For  these  reasons. 
I  am  introducing  the  administration's 
FSC  legislation  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  However,  significant  tax 
and  trade  policy  questions  surround- 
ing this  proposal  remain  unanswered. 
For  instance,  the  proposal  raises  ques- 
tions regarding  the  exporting  of  jobs 
associated  with  managing  the  FSC. 

As  proposed,  the  bill  might  well  en- 
courage the  use  of  tax  havens,  provid- 
ing them  with  an  economic  benefit, 
even  when  those  tax  havens  do  not  co- 
operate  in   providing   information   to 
assist  with  the  administration  of  U.S. 
tax  and  other  laws.  In  addition,  it  may 
be  questionable  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  presence  test  and  other 
tax  related  issues  merely  by  filing  a 
written   affidavit.   The   proposal   also 
raises  questions  regarding  sales  by  ag- 
ricultural companies  as  well  as  small 
business  concerns.  Another  vital  con- 
cern is  the  revenue  impact  of  the  pro- 
posal, including  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  any  accumulated  tax-deferred 
income  of  a  DISC. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  question  is 
whether  this  new  version  of  DISC  is 
indeed  acceptable  to  GATT  countries, 
clearing  the  path  for  productive  dis- 
cussion of  world  trade  issues  and  their 
resolution.  However,  it  is  important 
that  we  begin  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
viewing these  controversial  issues.  I 
am  hopeful  that  introduction  of  the 
administration's  proposal  will  facili- 
tate and  hasten  that  process. 

I  am  attaching  a  brief  description  of 
the  act  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment: 
Foreign  Sales  Corporation  Act  of  1983 
The  Foreign  Sales  Corporation  Act  pro- 
vides tax  rules  for  exports  of  goods  and 
services.  Under  these  rules.  17  percent  of 
the  taxable  Income  that  a  foreign  sales  cor- 
poration and  its  related  party  derive  from 
an  export  transaction  is  tax-exempt.  Alter- 
natively, up  to  1.35  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipU  from  the  transaction  are  Ux-exempt. 
The  bill  repeals  the  present  Domestic  Inter- 
national  Sales   Corporation   (DISC)   rules, 
with  an  exception  for  small  exporters,  but  it 
forgives  tax  on  DISC  income  that  has  al- 
ready benefitted  from  tax  deferral. 

A  foreign  sales  corporation  is  a  new  kind 
of  entity.  It  must  be  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  jurisdiction  outside  the  U.S.  cus- 
toms area.  It  must  have  at  least  one  director 
who  is  not  a  U.S.  resident.  It  must  maintain 
an  office  outside  U.S.  customs  territory,  and 
it  must  keep  tax  records  both  at  that  office 
and  in  the  United  States.  It  must  elect  for- 
eign sales  corporation  treatment. 


The  bill  applies  to  the  export  income  of  a 
foreign  sales  corporation  if  it  is  managed 
outside  the  United  States  and  if  economic 
processes  of  the  transaction  take  place  out- 
side the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  bill 
applies  to  the  export  income  of  small  for- 
eign sales  corporations  with  up  to  $2,500,000 
of  export  receipts. 

To  be  managed  outside  the  United  States, 
a  foreign  sales  corporation  must  have  its 
shareholders'  meetings,  board  meetings,  and 
principal  bank  account  outside  the  United 
States.  To  meet  the  economic  process  test, 
the  foreign  sales  corporation  or  its  agent 
must  solicit,  negotiate,  or  make  the  contract 
relating  to  the  transaction  outside  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  half  of  the  costs 
the  foreign  sales  corporation  incurs  for  ad- 
vertising, handling  orders,  transportation, 
collection,  and  assumption  of  credit  risk 
must  be  for  performance  outside  the  United 
States;  alternatively,  it  may  incur  85  per- 
cent of  its  costs  for  any  two  of  these  five  ac- 
tivities for  their  performance  outside  the 
United  States. 

Some  export  transactions  between  foreign 
sales  corporations  and  related  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers qualify  for  administrative  transfer  pric- 
ing rules.  These  administrative  rules  are 
available  only  if  the  foreign  sales  corpora- 
tion or  its  agent  performs  all  the  activities 
of  the  economic  process  test.  Under  these 
rules  the  foreign  sales  corporation  general- 
ly earns  the  greater  of  23  percent  of  the  tax- 
able income  that  it  and  its  related  party 
derive  from  the  transaction  or  1.83  percent 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  transaction. 

The  bill  exempts  a  portion  of  the  export 
income  of  a  foreign  sales  corporation  from 
US  tax.  If  the  transaction  is  subject  to  one 
of  the  administrative  transfer  pricing  rules, 
this  exempt  portion  is  seventeen  twenty- 
thirds  (17/23)  of  foreign  sales  corporation's 
income  from  the  transaction.  Otherwise, 
this  exempt  portion  is  34  percent  of  its 
export  income.  The  rest  of  export  mcome  is 
subject  to  U.S.  tax.  All  investment  income 
of  a  foreign  sales  corporation  is  also  subject 
to  U.S.  tax.  Dividends  from  export  income 
of  a  foreign  sales  corporation  to  a  U.S.  cor- 
porate shareholder  are  tax-exempt. 

The  bill  provides  tax  deferral  under  the 
DISC    rules    for    companies    with    up    to 
$10  000.000  of  export  receipts,  but  requires 
those  companies  to  pay  interest  on  the  de- 
ferred tax.  ,         _^„ 
The  bill  requires  that  foreign  sales  corpo- 
rations and  DISC'S  have  the  same  taxable 
year  as  their  parent  corporations.  It  pro- 
vides that  income  from  trade  receivables  of 
a  related  party  is  passive  income  subject  to 
anti-incorporated  pocketbook  and  anti-tax 
haven   rules.   It   treats  accumulated  Dlot- 
income  as  having  been  previously  taxed.* 
•  Mr.    CONABLE.   Mr.    Speaker,   the 
Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski  and  I 
are  today  introducing,  by  request  of 
the  President,  the  Foreign  Sales  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1983.  This  bill  is  m- 
tended   to   terminate   a   longstanding 
controversy   over   this   country's   Do- 
mestic   International    Sales    Corpora- 
tions (DISC'S),  the  controversy  start- 
ed after  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
was  amended  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  DISC'S.  inl971.  Various  coun- 
tries  have   asserted   since   then   that 
these     provisions    were     inconsistent 
with  our  obligations  imder  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 


The  United  States  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  GATT  to  modify  or  re- 
place the  existing  DISC  provisions  so 
as  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  in- 
consistency. The  bill  being  introduced 
today  was  developed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative with  the  aim  of  keeping  it 
consistent  with  our  obligations  under 
the  GATT  while  attempting  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  benefits  for  tax- 
payers which  are  comparable  to  those 
provided  under  existing  DISC  provi- 
sions. 

This  legislation  represents  a  signifi- 
cant change  from  the  DISC  provisions 
which  require  the  use  of  a  domestic 
corporation  but  no  activity  outside  the 
United  States.  Under  the  bill,  taxpay- 
ers will  be  entitled  to  an  exemption 
from  income  only  if  they  use  a  foreign 
entity  referred  to  as  a  Foreign  Sales 
Corporation  (FSC),  and  only  if  they 
meet    certain   specified   requirements 
which  are  designed  to  insure  that  a 
minimal    level    of    business    activity, 
principally  administrative  procedures, 
take  place  outside  the  United  States  in 
order  to  qualify  as  an  FSC  and  escape 
the  GATT  prohibition  against  grant- 
ing a  tax  or  other  subsidy  to  a  domes- 
tic industry  for  the  purpose  of  boost- 
ing exports.  A  description  of  the  bill 
follows  my  statement. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  biU 
which  I  believe  should  receive  special 
attention  as  it  proceeds  through  the 
legislative    process.    First,    as    it    was 
drafted,   it  does  provide  a  relatively 
complex  set  of  rules  under  which  tax- 
payers must  operate  in  order  to  obUin 
the  benefits  of  the  FSC  provisions.  I 
believe  that  we  should  review  carefully 
the   complexity   as  well   as   the   sub- 
stance of  these  rules  and  consider  the 
possibility      of      simplifying      them. 
Second,  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  under 
the  bill.  U.S.  taxpayers  could  be  estab- 
lishing operations  in  low  tax  jurisdic- 
tions, that  is,  tax  havens,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Treasury  Department  is 
pursuing  a  treaty  negotiating  policy 
intended  to  minimize  the  use  of  tax 
havens  by  U.S.  taxpayers.  I  recognize 
that,  in  trying  to  balance  tax  policy 
considerations  with  trade  policy  con- 
siderations, we  do  have  to  confront  di- 
lemmas and  deal  with  very  sensitive 
situations.  I  only  wish  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  this  potential  difficulty  at 
the  outset. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  tne 
Congress  to  modify  or  replace  the 
DISC  provisions  as  soon  as  possible 
and  practical.  We  have  made  such 
commitments,  in  effect,  to  the  interna- 
tional trading  community  and  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  follow  through  expe- 
ditiously. Resolving  the  DISC  contro- 
versy will  permit  the  United  States  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  other  key 
trade  issues  which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  U.S.  exporters.  At  this  point  I 
include  the  following: 
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DESCKIFTIOIf  or  THE  PORUCN  SALES 

Corporation  Act  or  1983 
The  Foreign  Sales  Corporation  Act  pro- 
vides t&x  rules  for  exports  of  goods  and 
services.  Under  these  rules,  17  percent  of 
the  taxable  income  that  a  foreign  sales  cor- 
poration and  Its  related  party  derive  from 
an  export  transaction  is  tax-exempt.  Alter- 
natively, up  to  1.35  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  the  transaction  are  tax-exempt. 
The  bill  repeals  the  present  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  rules, 
with  an  exception  for  small  exporters,  but  it 
forgives  tax  on  DISC  income  that  has  al- 
ready benefitted  from  tax  deferral. 

A  foreign  sales  corporation  is  a  new  kind 
of  entity.  It  must  be  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  jurisdiction  outside  the  U.S.  cus- 
toms area.  It  must  have  at  least  one  director 
who  is  not  a  U.S.  resident.  It  must  maintain 
an  office  outside  U.S.  customs  territory,  and 
it  must  keep  tax  records  both  at  that  office 
and  in  the  United  States.  It  must  elect  for- 
eign sales  corporation  treatment. 

The  bUl  applies  to  the  export  income  of  a 
foreign  sales  corporation  if  it  is  managed 
outside  the  United  States  and  if  economic 
processes  of  the  transaction  take  place  out- 
side the  United  SUtes.  In  addition,  the  bill 
applies  to  the  export  income  of  small  for- 
eign sales  corporations  with  up  to  S2. 500,000 
of  export  receipts. 

To  be  managed  outside  the  United  States, 
a  foreign  sales  corporation  must  have  its 
shareholders'  meetings,  board  meetings,  and 
principal  bank  account  outside  the  United 
States.  To  meet  the  economic  process  test, 
the  foreign  sales  cori>oration  or  its  agent 
must  solicit,  negotiate,  or  make  the  contract 
relating  to  the  transaction  outside  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  half  of  the  costs 
the  foreign  sales  corporation  incurs  for  ad- 
vertising, handling  orders,  transportation, 
collection,  and  assumption  of  credit  risk 
must  be  for  performance  outside  the  United 
States:  alternatively,  it  may  incur  85  per- 
cent of  its  costs  for  any  two  of  these  five  ac- 
tivities for  their  performance  outside  the 
United  SUtes. 

Some  export  transactions  between  foreign 
sales  corporations  and  related  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers qualify  for  administrative  transfer  pric- 
ing rules.  These  administrative  rules  are 
available  only  if  the  foreign  sales  corpora- 
tion of  its  agent  performs  all  the  activities 
of  the  economic  process  test.  Under  these 
rules,  the  foreign  sales  corporation  general- 
ly earns  the  greater  of  23  percent  of  the  tax- 
able income  that  it  and  its  related  party 
derive  from  the  transaction  or  1.83  percent 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  transaction. 

The  bill  exempts  a  portion  of  the  export 
Income  of  a  foreign  sales  corporation  from 
U.S.  tax.  If  the  transaction  Is  subject  to  one 
of  the  administrative  transfer  pricing  rules, 
this  exempt  portion  is  seventeen  twenty- 
thirds  (17/23)  of  foreign  sales  coriwration's 
income  from  the  transaction.  Otherwise, 
this  exempt  portion  is  34  percent  of  its 
export  income.  The  rest  of  export  income  is 
subject  to  U.S.  tax.  All  investment  income 
of  a  foreign  sales  corporation  is  also  subject 
to  U.S.  tax.  Dividends  from  export  income 
of  a  foreign  sales  corporation  to  a  U.S.  cor- 
porate shareholder  are  tax-exempt. 

The  bill  provides  tax  deferral  under  the 
DISC  rules  for  companies  with  up  to 
$10,000,000  of  export  receipts,  but  requires 
those  companies  to  pay  interest  on  the  de- 
ferred tax. 

The  bill  requires  that  foreign  sales  corpo- 
rations and  DISC'S  have  the  same  taxable 
year  as  their  parent  corporations.  It  pro- 
vides that  income  from  trade  receivables  of 
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a  related  party  is  passive  income  subject  to 
anti-incorporated  pocketbook  and  anti-tax 
haven  rules.  It  treats  accumulated  DISC 
income  as  having  t)een  previously  taxed.* 
•  Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleagues  Chairman  Rostenkow- 
SKi  and  Representative  Conable,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  have  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  replace  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion provisions— DISC— in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  a  new,  GATT-legal 
export  program.  The  new  export  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  introduced  at 
the  request  of,  and  after  close  consul- 
tations with,  the  administration, 
would  create  Foreign  Sales  Corpora- 
tions. FSC's. 

Almost  since  the  day  DISC  was  en- 
acted 12  years  ago,  it  has  been  under 
attack  by  our  trading  partners  as  not 
being  in  conformity  with  our  treaty 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  GATT.  In 
October  1982.  the  United  States  made 
a  commitment  to  the  GATT  council  to 
propose  legislation  which  would  ad- 
dress the  GATT  conformity  concerns 
the  other  GATT  members  had  raised 
with  DISC. 

This  bill  introduced  today,  the  For- 
eign Sales  Corporation  Act  of  1983,  is 
designed  to  fulfill  that  commitment. 

The  proposal  is  the  result  of  a  proc- 
ess which  was  initiated  late  last  year, 
and  involved  the  participation  of  the 
Treasury,  the  USTR,  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  business  community.  It 
represents  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  all  of 
the  parties  involved,  and  all  are  to  be 
commended  for  putting  together  such 
a  complicated  proposal  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

While  it  is  generally  a  good  proposal, 
however,  there  are  several  provisions 
which  I  think  deserve  the  Members  at- 
tention during  further  deliberations 
on  the  bill.  Under  current  law,  individ- 
uals, as  well  as  corporations,  are  per- 
mitted to  use  the  DISC.  The  new 
proposal,  while  continuing  to  permit 
individuals  to  use  FSC,  does  not  allow 
individuals  to  directly  receive  any  tax 
benefits  from  such  use.  All  Members 
recognize  the  important  role  small 
businesses— which  are  usually  not  cor- 
porations—play in  developing  new 
export  markets.  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress should  move  very  cautiously 
before  it  enacts  any  proposal  which 
will  deny  small  businesses  that  are  not 
corporations  tfie  benefits  provided  for 
in  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  extends  FSC  benefits  to 
farm  cooperatives.  While  Co-ops  are 
permitted  to  use  DISC  under  current 
law,  they  are  not  permitted  to  pass  on 
any  benefits  from  DISC  to  their  mem- 
bers. The  bill  attempts  to  address  this 
problem  by  allowing  FSC  benefits  to 
be  passed  through  to  co-op  members. 
However,  it  is  unclear  as  to  exactly 
what  the  impact  of  the  provision  in 


the  bill  might  be.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  provision  may  be  overly 
broad,  or  may  create  inequities  in  the 
commodities  markets  that  do  not  cur- 
rently exist.  I  think  that  the  Congress 
should  examine  this  issue  very  careful- 
ly before  any  changes  from  current 
law  are  made. 

The  bill  also  contains  ambiguities  as 
to  exactly  what  is  meant  in  the  foreign 
presence  requirements,  specifically  as 
to  what  must  be  done  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should 
leave  this  issue  up  to  the  Department 
of  Treasury  to  solve  by  regulation,  and 
I  would  hope  that  additional  detail 
could  be  included  in  the  bill  before  it 
is  enacted  into  law. 

Other  problems,  including  the  avail- 
ability of  FSC  treatment  for  computer 
software,  and  whether  sales  pursuant 
to  the  export  credit  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
qualify  for  FSC  treatment,  are  left  un- 
answered by  the  bill.  They,  too,  will 
have  to  be  discussed  during  further 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  bill  in- 
troduced is  a  good  bill,  and  represents 
a  good  step  toward  resolving  the 
GATT  problems  which  currently  exist 
with  the  DISC  program.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  examine  this  propos- 
al closely,  and  make  their  views  known 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as 
the  bill  is  considered.* 


TRIBUTE  TO   AMERICAN  POLITI- 
CIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  on  the  30th  armi- 
versary  of  its  congressional  fellowship 
program. 

Since  1953,  the  APSA  has  sent 
nearly  a  thousand  scholars.  Federal 
executives,  and  journalists  to  the  Con- 
gress for  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  institution  while  absorbing 
an  education  on  the  legislative  process 
that  can  only  be  acquired  firsthand. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  program,  the  fellows  are  se- 
lected for  year-long  appointment 
during  which  they  serve  as  profession- 
al staff  assistants  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  congressional  committees. 
They  serve  half  their  fellowship  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  half  in 
the  Senate. 

It  is  a  testament  to  the  value  of  the 
program  that  fellows  have  served  in 
350  different  offices  over  the  30-year 
history  of  the  program  and  that  the 
40-50  fellows  a  year  have  little  trouble 
finding  an  office  to  assist.  As  many  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  can  attest, 
the  strength  of  this  program  also  is 


apparent  in  the  fact  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  participate  in  it. 

The  program's  success  and  value  can 
also  be  illustrated  in  the  achievements 
of  the  fellows'  program  participants  in 
their  years  after  their  fellowships. 
Alumni  of  the  program  include  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  university  presi- 
dents, vice  presidents,  deans,  depart- 
ment heads,  and  university  professors; 
newspaper  and  magazine  editors,  col- 
umnists and  reporters;  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats, a  number  at  supergrade  and 
assistant  secretary  heads;  foundation 
and  business  executives;  and  congres- 
sional committee  and  office  staff. 

The  program  has  been  excellently 
administered  during  its  recent  history 
by  Thomas  Marm.  Fred  Holbom,  and 
Catherine  Rudder.  It  is  a  testament  to 
their  considerable  skills  that  the  pro- 
gram has  flourished. 

I  highly  recommend  the  program  to 
all  Members  and  again  congratulate 
the  APSA  on  creating  and  maintaining 
the  finest  program  of  its  kind.* 


PRIVATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 
RELIEF  OF  MR.  THOMAS  J. 
SCANLON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Scanlon  for 
the  loss  of  personal  property  while  in 
the  service  of  the  U.S.  Govenment. 

Mr.  Scanlon,  who  presently  resides 
in  my  congressional  district,  served  as 
an  economic/commercial  officer  at- 
tached to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Reykja- 
vik, Iceland,  in  the  fall  of  1979.  On 
September  10,  1979,  Mr.  Scanlon  was 
directed  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Richard 
A.  Ericson  to  meet  two  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  [FAA]  consultants  arriv- 
ing at  Keflavik  Airport  the  following 
morning  and  transport  them  to  the 
EJmbassy.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  trip 
was  to  pick  up  the  FAA  officials. 

Unable  to  secure  a  Government  car 
for  the  trip,  Mr.  Scanlon  was  forced  to 
rely  on  his  own  car,  a  1977  Mercedes- 
Benz  sedan.  On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  while  on  the  way  to  Kefla- 
vik Airport,  Mr.  Scanlon's  car  struck  a 
patch  of  ice.  causing  it  to  travel  out  of 
control  and  over  an  embankment. 
Damage  to  the  car  was  beyond  repair. 
The  car,  estimated  to  have  been  worth 
$9,400.  was  not  insured  against  an  acci- 
dent of  that  kind. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Scanlon  filed  a 
claim  with  the  Claims  Section  of  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Oper- 
ations for  the  loss  of  his  car.  Investiga- 
tions conducted  by  both  local  police 
and  the  State  Department  held  that 
the  accident  was  not  the  result  of  any 
negligence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Scanlon. 
The  Claims  Section,  however,  denied 
Mr.  Scanlon's  claim  on  the  basis  of  a 


provision  (paragraph  315f  of  voluime  6) 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Manual  which 
states  that  employee  claims  are  not 
payable  for  any  damages  or  loss  of  a 
privately  owned  motor  vehicle  incident 
to  its  operation.  The  Department's 
Employee's  Grievance  Board  dismissed 
an  appeal  filed  by  Mr.  Scanlon.  ruling 
that  the  Board  lacked  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Scanlon's  request  for  compensa- 
tion is  minuscule  against  the  backdrop 
of  Federal  budgets  approaching  a  tril- 
lion dollars  annually.  Yet  I  hasten  to 
add  that  the  loss  of  a  car  represents  a 
formidable  setback  for  most  American 
families.  That  Mr.  Scanlon's  car  was 
lost  while  being  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  not  as  the 
result  of  negligence,  makes  his  claim 
all  the  more  compelling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  tradition- 
ally offered  citizens,  after  all  avenues 
of  administrative  recourse  have  been 
exhausted,  a  final  means  of  resolving 
claims  with  the  U.S.  Government.  We 
ought  not  allow  an  arbitrary  regula- 
tion prevent  a  dedicated  public  servant 
from  recovering  the  loss  of  personal 
property  destroyed  while  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  pri- 
vate legislation  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  $9,400  for  the  uncompensated 
loss  of  Mr.  Scanlon's  car. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  bill: 

H.R.  3855 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Scanlon 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Thomas  J.  Scanlon  of  Mon- 
terey, California,  the  sum  of  $9,400,  which 
sum  represents  the  uncompensated  loss  of 
personal  property  sustained  by  Mr.  Scanlon 
on  September  11,  1979,  while  assigned  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Reykjavik.  Ice- 
land. 

(b)  The  payment  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  which  Mr.  Scanlon  has  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  the  loss 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  provided  for 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
claim  described  in  the  first  section,  and  the 
payment  or  receipt  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  provided  for  in  the 
first  section  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1.000.« 


LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  IN- 
DEXING PROCEDURES  IN  TAX 
CODE  AND  ENTITLEMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  am  introducing  two 
bills  which  deal  with  indexing  proce- 
dures in  both  the  Tax  Code  and  enti- 
tlement programs.  These  biUs  are  not 
the  only  way  to  begin  to  regain  control 
over  the  budget  and  to  reduce  the  hor- 
rendous deficits  which  we  face.  In- 
stead my  intent  is  to  start  a  debate  on 
the  issue  of  indexing  and  to  increase 
the  level  of  concern  about  what  to  do 
about  the  budget  deficits.  These  bills 
are  not  answers  to  our  budgetary  prob- 
lem but,  instead,  simply  represent  ini- 
tial steps  toward  framing  the  issue.  It 
is  my  hope  that  these  bills  will  enable 
concerned  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  work  together  toward  de- 
veloping a  bipartisan  solution  to  the 
budgetary  crisis  which  we  face. 

The  first  bUl.  H.R.  3800.  would 
repeal  indexing  in  both  the  Tax  Code 
and  also  in  the  non-means-tested  enti- 
tlement programs  in  which  benefits 
are  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
In  its  place,  the  Congress  would 
assume  responsibility  for  deciding 
each  year  in  light  of  cvu-rent  economic 
conditions  what  tax  adjustments  and 
benefit  increases  are  appropriate.  The 
revenue  gain  over  the  period,  fiscal 
years  1985-88.  from  a  repeal  of  index- 
ing in  the  Tax  Code  would  be  $88.2  bil- 
lion. On  the  spending  side,  the  cost 
savings  of  indexing  in  non-means- 
tested  entitlement  programs  over  the 
period,  fiscal  years  1985-88  would  be 
$84.35  billion. 

The  second  bill.  H.R.  3790.  would 
reduce  the  indexing  in  the  income  tax 
and  in  non-means-tested  entitlement 
programs  by  2  percentage  points  each 
year  during  the  period,  fiscal  years 
1985-90. 

The  justification  for  these  bills  is 
that  the  indexation  of  indi\1dual 
income  tax  for  inflation  which  was  en- 
acted in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  is  a  major  cause  of  the  ex- 
tremely rapid  rise  in  the  projected 
structural  budget  deficit  in  the  Feder- 
al budget  throughout  this  decade  and 
beyond.  The  revenue  loss  from  index- 
ing rises  from  $6  billion  in  1985  to  $39 
billion  by  1988  and  continues  to  grow 
thereafter.  The  explosion  of  the  struc- 
tural deficits,  and  the  apparent  lack  of 
political  will  to  address  them,  is  a 
major  factor  in  high  and  rising  inter- 
est rates  today.  Thus,  tax  indexing, 
even  before  it  becomes  effective,  is  al- 
ready a  potent  force  in  damaging  and 
distorting  our  economy. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  theoretical 
arguments  that  can  be  made  for  index- 
ing as  a  principle  of  tax  policy.  Indeed, 
in  normal  times,  with  the  budget 
imder  control.  I  would  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  those  arguments.  But 
these  are  not  normal  times.  The  de- 
mands being  placed  upon  our  fiscal  ca- 
pacity by  the  rapid  rise  in  defense 
spending,  the  sharply  increasing  pro- 
portion of  elderly  citizens  in  the  popu- 
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lation.  and  the  inexorable  rise  in  medi-  Budget    reductions    made    in    means-  thateveryoneshareinthesacrifice.lt 

cal  cost5   suggest  to  me  that  it  is  un-  tested   entitlement   programs,   during  would  be  unfair  for  the  disabled  and 

likely  that  we  will  see  normal  fiscal  the  last  Congress  and  the  limited  abili-  elderly   who   must   depend   on   these 

circiunstances      in      the      foreseeable  ty  of  this  group  of  persons  to  absorb  Government  programs  to  shoulder  aU 

future  As  a  matter  of  fiscal  sanity,  we  the  impact  of  inflation,  it  is  important  of  the  sacrifice.  If  we  all  sacrifice  a 

must  not  budget  on  a  business-as-usual  that  full  inflation  protection  be  grant-  little  then  we  all  will  help  a  lot  and 

basis  when  we  are   in  fact,  in  a  fiscal  ed.  In  particular,  the  continuation  of  share  in  the  fruits  of  a  solid,  growing 

crisis                        '              '  ^"^^  indexing  in  the  supplemental  se-  economy.* 

Indexing   reduces   taxes   across   the  curity  income  (SSI)  program  insures 

hnnrH  and  if  increases  soendine  bene-  that  low-income  elderly  and  disabled 

^ts^'rTntftirm'JnrVeZd'g'iSx-  persons    will    receive    full    protection  THE       ™ERAL       INSECTICIDE, 

ina    will    not    be    politically    popular,  against  inflation.  FUNGICIDE.       AND       RODENTI- 

H?wever.  ?Se  m,nSmic  sacrifices  nee-       The  tremendous  struggles  that  we  CIDE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1983 

essary  for  budgetary  control  needs  to  all    have    experienced    the    past    few  .^j^g  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

be  widely  shared  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  years  in  determining  Federal  spending  ^  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

But.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  priorities  has  highlighted  the  fact  that  ^ig^j^  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is  rec- 

argument  about  the  relative  benefits  we  as  a  Congress  have  very  little  con-  agnized  for  30  minutes, 

of    indexing    for    low-    and    middle-  ^rol  over  how  our  budget  dollars  are  ^^    haRKIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   pesti- 

income  taxpayers  is  often  overstated,  spent.   Currently    41   percent   of   the  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  g  agriculture. 

In  fact,  indexing  provides  a  0.63-per-  federal    budget   is   automatically    in-  ^^^  consumers,  farmers, 

cent  increase  in  after-tax  income  for  ^^''«*^- ^!^«*hout   any   action  ^^^^  property,  and  domestic  animals  from 

famUies    of    four    with    $100,000    in  ^k  SSaSriirarevery  year"  HteJally' thousands  of  different  pests, 

income,  a  similar  0.62-percent  increase  ^""^^_'° '"TrTha^we  h^^^^^        such  For  3  years  now.  serious  deficiencies  in 

for  families  with  $50,000  of  income,  ".f.  "°,!'°"'l^' h^g^''^^^  the  Federal  statute  regulating  pesti- 

but  only  a  0.23-percent  increase  for  J^"l^"'^J"ie^"hi?|roDOsS  wou^^^  cides  have  been  surfacing.  The  nature 

families  with  incomes  of  $20,000  per  ^'^^^^i^^ J  IVthe  automatic  n^^^^^^  and  extent  of  pesticide  regulatory  bot- 

year.  The  $20,000  family  gets  a  $43  tax  f °  JS   it  w^Sw  se^T  to  hel^^^^^^  tlenecks.    loopholes,    and    unrealistic 

benefit     from     indexing,     while     the  "f  .'L'^^eaLe  T^  cominc^^^^^  standards  has  become  increasingly  ob- 

$100,000  family  gets  a  $490  benefit.  So  .^^'""^g^ve  ifTe  a?e  to  bri^^^^^^^  vious.  In  addition,  we  are  all  paying 

the  argument  that  only  the  little  guy  J^SfuT^edef^it^  which  wU^  too  high  a  price  for  the  public  health 

benefits  from  indexing  really  has  no  ^°^^  J^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  eliminate  eco-  protection  actually  gained.  We  are.  in 

foundation  in  fact.  nomir  irrowth  effect,    gambling    like    overconfident 

The  budgetary  effects  of  my  propos-  """P  ^  «     Congress   were   to   take   no  children  with  extremely  toxic  chemi- 

al  to  modity  indexing  temporarily  by                                 estimates  that  deficits  cal  agents  if  we  fail  to  act  now  to  recti- 

reducing    it    by    2   percentage    pomts  ^^^^^^  ^jOO  and  $300  billion  would  fy  the  many  well-documented  deficlen- 

each  year  as  follows:  ^^^.^^    ^^^    ^^^    remainder    of    this  cies  in  pesticide  regulation. 

Revenue  increases  decade.  This  is  simply   unacceptable.  For  this  reason.   I  am  introducing, 

Ptacal  years:                                      ^"'io"*  The  First  Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal  today,  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 

\l^ " g6  Year  1984  does  assume  spending  con-  cide.  and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act.  I 

1987  !™...]!!!!!!!!!.!!!      11^4  stralnt  and  revenue  increases  by  the  am  joined  in  introducing  this  legisla- 

1988                ™""-™™!™!!!....      17.0  Congress     reducing     the     deficit     to  tion  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 

In  co'njuction  with  a  revision  of  the  $179.35  billion.  But  more  needs  to  be  the    subcommittee    with    jurisdiction 

tax  code.  H.R.  3790  would  also  make  a  done.  My  bill  tries  to  do  it  in  a  way  over  this  statute.  My  friend  and  col- 

temnorarv  chanee  in  annual  COLA  ad-  that  asks  modest  sacrifice  from  a  large  league.  Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.. 

Smenu   fSr   Son  m^  telted   pro-  number  of  people.  The  sacrifice  would  has  patiently  and  systematically  ex^ 

grams  including  social  security,  civil  be  made  by  those  who  are  in  the  best  plored  that  complex  area  of  pesticide 

service    retirement,     military     retire-  position  to  absorb  it.  namely  taxpayers  regulation  in  hearings  before  the  De- 

ment.  Federal  employ3e  compensation,  and  recipients  of  Federal  benefits  pro-  partment   Operations,   Research,   arid 

and  the  social  security  equivalent  of  grams   not   based   on   financial   need.  Foreign     Agriculture     Subcommittee^ 

raUroad  retirement  benefits  (tier  I).  Non-means-tested     entitlement     pro-  Under   Chairman   Brown  s   able   and 

Uke     the     Tax     Code      adjustments  grams  now  account  for  approximately  steady   leadership,   the  subcommittee 

during  fiscal  years  1985-90  for  these  33  percent  of  all  Federal  spending.  has   developed   much   of   the   factual 

programs  would  be  based  on  the  CPI        A  contributor  toward  this  increase  in  record  supporting   the   reform  meas- 

less  2  percentage  points  rather  than  Federal  spending  has  been  the  rapid  "res  I  am  introducing  today, 

the   full   CPI.   This  limitation  would  rise  in  health  care  cost.  This  bill  does  The  Federal  Ii^ecticide    Fungicide, 

expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990.  not  affect  medicare  because  the  pro-  and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act  is  an  im- 

At  that  point,  the  Congress  could  reas-  gram  is  not  indexed.  Nevertheless.  I  portant    Piece    of    legislation.    It    re- 

sess  the  issue  in  light  of  the  economic  strongly  beUeve  that  health  care  costs  sponds  in  a  realistic  f^hion  to  a  broad 

and  budgetary  situation  at  that  time,  must  be  brought  under  control  and  am  range  of  concerns.  The  provision  of 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti-  pleased  that  the  Congress  this  year  this  bill  are  modest  and  straightfor- 

mates  that  spending  savings  of  $40.15  made  substantial  progress  toward  this  ward    No   abrupt   changes   would   be 

billion    would    be    achieved    in    fiscal  goal.  Included  in  the  Social  Security  forced  upon  the  mdustry  or  the  Envi- 

years  1985-88  from  this  proposal.  Act  Amendments  of  1983  was  a  new  re-  ronmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

OuUavsavinas  imbuTsement  system  which  will  serve  and  no  new  major  program  activities 

'          "  to  control  program  costs  without  hurt-  or  expenditures  would  be  necessitated, 

^^f^s *'**"■                                         $3*25  ing    beneficiaries.    The    First   Budget  Indeed,  a  major  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to 

IM«!L.!""""!!"!'""!"!!""!"!!""""!!"""      7'70  Resolution   for   Fiscal  Year   1984   as-  simplify  the  mandates  and  procedures 

1987  ."7™-™-"™™™!!...""""™"!!"     12.30  sumes  savings  of  $400  million  in  medi-  governing    the   pesticide   program   so 

1988 16.90  care  next  year.  that  essential  steps  needed  to  protect 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  both  bills        In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  it  is  es-  the    public    health   can    and    will   be 

continue  full  COLAs  for  entitlement  sential     that     any     modification     to  taken.  We  can  no  longer  afford  a  stat- 

programs  serving  the  poor  in  which  annual    adjustments    for   benefits   be  ute  that   inadvertently   squanders  so 

benefits   are    tied    to    the    Consumer  linked  to  a  modification  of  the  Tax  much  time  and  such  a  great  portion  of 

Price    Index.    Given    the    impact    of  Code.  For  equity's  sake,  it  is  important  the  Agency's  resources.  The  inefficien- 
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cy  of  the  program  is  no  great  surprise 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  reams 
of  regulations  promulgated  to  imple- 
ment the  FIFRA  statute.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  so  many  observers 
complain  about  the  indecisiveness  of 
the  pesticide  program. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  pesticide  industry  that 
all  regulatory  programs  should  be  rea- 
sonable, cost  effective,  and  equitable 
in  their  impacts.  But  I  strongly  reject 
the  notion  that  the  basic  goal  of  these 
programs— protecting  the  public 
health— should  be  compromised,  if  not 
abandoned  altogether,  in  overlapping 
efforts  to  create  and  administer  fair  or 
cost-effective  regulatory  procedures 
and  decisions.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
simplify  the  pesticide  program  and 
help  EPA  accomplish  its  basic  man- 
dates. I  believe  it  is  in  everyone's  best 
interest— and  especially  our  agricultur- 
al producers  and  the  pesticide  indus- 
try—to support  passage  of  these 
reform  measures  so  that  the  public 
will  continue  to  perceive  the  use  of 
hazardous  pesticides  as  an  acceptable 
risk  and  a  net  benefit  to  society.  The 
future  cost  to  American  agriculture, 
and  the  severity  of  public  health  haz- 
ards associated  with  inadvertent  and 
misguided  pesticide  applications,  are 
ominous  if  we  fail  now  to  take  the 
steps  desperately  needed  to  place  the 
pesticide  program  back  on  solid  foot- 
ing. 

Before  presenting  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act,  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention  to  some 
of  the  critical  problems  addressed  by 
the  bill.  In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  view 
of  msuiy  experts,  the  most  severe  ob- 
stacle to  protecting  the  public  health 
from  pesticides  is  the  lack  of  solid, 
modem  scientific  information  on  pes- 
ticides. Begirming  in  1972  with  the 
passage  of  a  major  reform  of  the  pesti- 
cide statute.  Congress  has  tried  many 
times  and  in  many  ways  to  compel  the 
Agency  to  reregister  older  pesticides 
which  came  onto  the  market  three  or 
four  decades  ago.  A  key  step  in  taking 
a  new,  hard  look  at  old  pesticides  is  re- 
quiring the  manufacturers  of  these 
products  to  upgrade  the  base  of  safety 
and  health  data  on  these  pesticides  in 
compliance  with  modern  data  require- 
ments applicable  to  newer  pesticides. 
Such  a  requirement  has  been  widely 
accepted  for  over  a  decade  as  only  fair, 
and  obviously  prudent.  It  came  as  a 
great  surprise  to  me  to  learn  earlier 
this  year  that  the  vast  majority  of 
major  pesticides  still  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  in  compliance  with 
the  EPA's  data  requirements.  Accord- 
ing to  an  indepth  investigation  by  the 
staff  of  the  Department  Operations, 
Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Subcommittee,  considerably  less  than 
one-half  of  a  sample  of  60  major  pesti- 
cides has  been  tested  in  compliance 
with  modem  data  requirements  im- 


posed to  estimate  the  potential  cancer 
hazards  of  pesticides.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  frightful 
toll  this  disease  exerts  on  society  each 
year.  Recent  scientific  advances  in 
many  disciplines  are  clarifying  the 
subtle  ways  that  minute  quantities  of 
environmental  contaminants  can  initi- 
ate or  promote  cancer  in  man.  These 
are  sound  scientific  reasons  to  be  more 
concerned  than  ever  before  about 
cancer-causing  pesticides. 

The  Federal  Insecticide,  FHingicide. 
and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act  contains 
a  straightforward  provision  which 
would  cause  pesticide  data  gaps  to  be 
filled  as  quickly  as  the  scientific  re- 
search can  be  conducted.  This  is  abso- 
lutely vital.  The  pesticide  regulatory 
program  has  been  trapped  in  regula- 
tory grid  lock  on  literally  dozens  of 
major  pesticides  over  the  last  decade. 
Unless  the  registrants  voluntarily 
agree,  the  EPA  cannot  restrict  or  sub- 
stantially modify  the  uses  of  an  older 
pesticide  without  valid  significant  evi- 
dence demonstrating  that  a  pesticide 
poses  hazards  to  man.  With  diseases 
like  cancer,  it  is  simply  unreasonable 
to  expect  epidemiological  research  to 
detect  and  prove  a  casual  link  between 
a  given  pesticide  and  an  increase  in 
human  cancer  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. Epidemiology  does  have  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  make  in  de- 
tecting adverse  health  effects  in  isolat- 
ed populations  involving  occupational 
exposure  to  pesticides.  The  recent  pre- 
liminary finding  in  chemical  manufac- 
turing workers  exposed  to  dioxin  over 
three  decades  ago  could  have  a  very 
substantial  impact  on  all  regulatory 
programs.  Since  dozens  of  major  pesti- 
cides still  widely  used  contain  trace 
amounts  of  dioxin.  there  may  be 
reason  to  significantly  tighten  regula- 
tions on  dozens  of  products.  This  bill 
will  facilitate  a  timely  and  prudent  re- 
sponse to  this  emerging  area  of  con- 
cern. 

There  are  other  major  areas  where 
the  pesticide  data  base  is  inadequate. 
The  same  study  mentioned  earlier 
found  that  over  three-quarters  of 
major  pesticides  have  not  been  ade- 
quately tested  for  genetic  mutation 
and  birth  defects.  A  regulatory  statute 
and  program  which  proposes  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  welfare 
through  a  balancing  of  risks  and  bene- 
fits is  simply  a  charade  when  bureau- 
cratic doubletalk  and  indecision  makes 
it  essentially  impossible  to  credibly  es- 
timate risks.  The  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide.  and  Ro- 
denticide Reform  Act  would  resolve 
this  problem  in  a  simple,  equitable, 
and  efficient  manner  by  mandating  all 
existing  data  gaps  to  be  identified  and 
filled  as  soon  as  the  research  can  be 
completed  following  sound  scientific 
procedures. 

The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act  also  will 
promote  a  fair  and  effective  regula- 


tory program  by  closing  a  number  of 
loopholes  in  the  statute.  For  good  rea- 
sons. Congress  has  provided  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA  with  statutory 
provisions  in  sections  18  and  24  of 
FIFRA  designed  to  provide  him  with 
the  ability  to  respond  to  emergency 
situations  and  special  local  pest  con- 
trol problems  that  arise  from  time  to 
time  in  certain  States.  Unfortunately 
the  streamlined  registration  process 
and  reduced  regulatory  requirements 
of  these  sections  of  FIFRA  have  been 
eagerly  exploited  by  the  pesticide  in- 
dustry during  the  last  few  years.  Well 
meaning  statutory  provisions  have 
become  loopholes  that  threaten  to  to- 
tally undermine  the  integrity  of  the 
FIFRA  statute.  As  evident  throughout 
the  brief  explanation  of  the  bill,  which 
follows,  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Refort  Act 
strives  to  close,  or  at  least  markedly 
narrow,  literally  dozens  of  loopholes  in 
a  straightforward  and  equitable 
manner.  Few,  if  any,  new  resources 
will  be  required  to  implement  these 
important  corrective  measures.  I  think 
it  is  clearly  advisable  for  Congress  to 
adopt  these  amendments  now  before 
public  sentiment  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  these  special  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  to 
one  other  primary  thrust  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today.  In  the  last  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  systematic  and 
concerted  campaign  by  individual 
chemical  companies  and  pesticide  in- 
dustry trade  associations  to  close  the 
public  out  of  the  pesticide  regulatory 
process.  The  EPA  has  been  compliant, 
bordering  on  solicitous,  in  responding 
to  the  requests  of  industry  for  "regula- 
tory relief"  measures  that  are.  in  all 
candor,  unlawful  procedural  hurdles 
designed  to  insulate  major  changes  in 
EPA  policy  from  public  scrutiny  and 
criticism. 

Several  Congresses  have  built  into 
the  FIFRA  statute  avenues  for  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  wish  to  contrib- 
ute information  during  the  course  of 
formulating  regulatory  decisions.  To 
meaningfully  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess, though,  members  of  the  public  ob- 
viously need  to  have  access  to  timely 
information  pending  regulatory  ac- 
tions and  must  be  able  to  review  the 
scientific  data  available  to  EPA  for  es- 
timating pesticide  risks  and  benefits. 
The  right  of  the  public  to  oversee  and 
participate  in  the  regulatory  process  is 
of  great  importance  if  EPA  is  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  the  pru- 
dence and  advisability  of  its  actions.  I 
am  pleased  and  encouraged  that  Mr. 
William  Ruckelshaus.  the  new  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  has  made  so  clear  and  de- 
cisive a  commitment  to  opermess.  I 
urge  him  to  carefully  consider  and 
support  the  many  sections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Roden- 
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ticide  Reform  Act  which  would  foster 
constructive  public  participation  in 
the  pesticide  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  and  support  this  bill.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  some  important 
issues  which  it  does  not  adequately  ad- 
dress; however.  I  am  sure  that  the  bill 
can  and  will  be  improved  as  it  prog- 
resses through  the  legislative  process. 
But  it  is  critical  to  American  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  public  that  Congress 
act  now  before  the  end  of  the  session 
to  correct  the  longstanding,  statutory 
problems  that  will  continue  to  under- 
mine this  important  area  of  environ- 
mental protection. 

A  basic  explanation  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide,    Fungicide,    and    Rodenti- 
cide  Reform  Act  follows: 
Brief  Explanation  ok  the  Pederai,  Insecti- 
cide, PONGICIDE.  and  RODENTICIDE  RETORM 

Act 

Section  1  contains  the  title  of  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 2  states  that  all  amendments  altering 
an  existing  statute  refer  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
<FIFRA),  unless  otherwise  sp)ecified. 

Section  3  contains  several  changes  in  defi- 
nition of  basic  terms  in  FIFRA.  An  addition 
al  clause  is  added  to  the  definition  of  "active 
ingredient."  stating  that  the  definition  shall 
Include  an  ingredient  of  a  pesticide  which 
will  endanger  human  beings.  The  primary 
intent  of  this  change  is  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator to  require  data  on  inert  ingredients, 
to  consider  potential  adverse  impacts  from 
inert  ingredients  in  reading  regulatory  deci- 
sions under  FIFRA.  to  list  inert  ingredients 
on  the  label,  and  to  state  and  enforce  pesti- 
cide use  restrictions  specified  because  of  the 
potential  toxicity  of  inert  ingredients.  (Sev- 
eral other  sections  of  the  "Pesticide  Hazard 
Prevention  Act"  contain  other  amendments 
to  FIFRA  clarifying  how  specific  provisions 
of  FIFRA  shall  apply  to  inert  ingredients.) 

Section  3  also  changes  the  definitions  of 
"certified."  "private."  and  "commercial"  ap- 
plicators. In  all  three  cases,  a  clause  is  elimi- 
nated that  allows  a  certified  applicator  to 
"supervise  the  use  of"  a  restricted  use  pesti- 
cide applied  by  another  person.  The  defini- 
tion specifying  what  it  means  to  apply  a  re- 
■  stric'ed  use  pesticide  "under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  a  certified  applicator"  is  delet- 
ed. Accordingly,  all  applicators  of  restricted 
use  pesticides  must  be  certified  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  FIFRA. 

The  definition  of  "ingredient  statement." 
which  must  appear  on  pesticide  labels,  is  ex- 
tended to  include  the  name  of  toxic  inert  in- 
gredient, in  addition  to  the  name  and  per- 
centage of  active  ingredients.  The  definition 
does  not  require  the  percentage  of  each 
inert  ingredient  to  be  specified  in  order  to 
help  protect  from  potential  competitors  the 
exact  formula  of  pesticide  products. 

TTie  definition  of  "unreasonable  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment,"  the  t>asic 
standard  governing  nearly  all  regulatory  de- 
cisions under  FTPRA,  is  changed  by  deleting 
references  to  adverse  effects  on  man.  The 
"adverse  impacts"  standard  would  still 
apply  to  environmental  impacts.  Easewhere 
in  this  Act.  a  "will  endanger  human  health" 
standard  is  specified  for  adverse  effects  on 
man. 

A  definition  of  the  term  "data  gap"  is 
added  to  the  statute.  A  "data  gap"  exists 
when  a  data  requirement  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  applicable  to  a  given  active 


ingredient  or  pesticide  product  ha-s  noi  been 
satisfied  by  pesticide  registrants  through 
submission  of  a  valid  study  which  has  been 
conducted  according  to  an  experimental 
design  judged  to  lie  acceptable  in  response 
to  the  data  requirement.  The  definition  also 
specifies  the  criteria  of  the  Administrator 
shall  apply  in  judging  whether  a  given  study 
satisfies  a  data  requirement.  These  include 
the  study  protocols,  documentation  of  the 
conduct  and  analysis  of  the  study,  and  the 
results  of  the  study. 

Section  4  contains  a  nimiber  of  extensive 
amendments  to  section  3  of  FIFRA.  Section 
4(a)(1)  of  this  Act  alters  the  provision  stat- 
ing the  Administrator  "shall  revise"  the 
guidelines  specifying  what  data  shall  be  re- 
quired in  support  of  a  registration  to  "may 
revise."  This  change  is  intended  to  grant  the 
Administrator  greater  discretion.  A  provi- 
sion is  added  which  clarifies  what  informa- 
tion that  the  Administrator  shall  require  in 
support  of  pesticide  registrations.  "Pursuant 
to  the  standards  in  this  Act."  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  require  sufficient  information 
to  assess  the  risks  and  benefits  of  pesticides. 
Such  data  requirements  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  and  consistently  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Waivers  or  variation  in  data  re- 
quirements may  be  granted  only  if  the  ad- 
visability of  the  waiver  or  vto-iation  is  clear- 
ly established,  taking  into  account  public 
comments  received  pursuant  to  a  notice  pro- 
posing such  an  action.  The  term  "he"  is  re- 
placed througout  this  paragraph  by  "the 
Administrator. ' ' 

Subsection  4(a)(1)(D)  of  this  Act  changes 
the  provisions  of  FIFRA  pertaining  to  the 
disclosure  of  information  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  in  support  of  a  pesticide  reg- 
istration. Under  current  law.  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  within  30  days  of  granting 
a  registration  to  make  available  to  the 
public,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  FIFRA.  the  data  submitted  by  regis- 
trants relevant  to  the  registration  actions. 
This  Act  establishes  elsewhere  a  90  day 
comment  period  after  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  of  a  pesticide  contain- 
ing a  new  active  ingredient  or  a  changed  use 
pattern  of  previously  registered  active  ingre- 
dient. Section  4(a)(1)(D)  of  this  Act  specifies 
that  the  Administrator  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  in  an  expeditious  manner  the 
data  submitted  in  support  of  such  registra- 
tion applications,  or  petitions  to  establish 
tolerances.  Hence,  data  would  be  disclosable 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  prior 
to  granting  registrations  or  establishing  tol- 
erances during  the  jjeriod  the  Administrator 
IS  evaluating  the  pertinent  applications. 

Subsection  4(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  contains  a 
substantial  rewrite  of  section  3(c)(2)(B)  of 
FIFRA.  The  amendment  is  substantially 
identical  to  the  language  contained  in  H.R. 
5203.  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
August  11.  1982.  This  section  of  PIFRA 
specifies  the  procedures  and  provisions  gov- 
erning the  joint  development  and  sharing  of 
"defensive  data"  as  required  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  fill  a  data  gap.  The  new  provi- 
sions would: 

(1)  Allow  registrants  120  days  to  respond 
to  an  'EPA  data  request,  rather  than  the 
present  90  days; 

(2)  Require,  rather  than  permit,  regis- 
trants to  enter  into  joint  data  development 
arrangements,  unless  all  registrants  agree 
otherwise; 

(3)  Establish  a  cost-sharing  arrangement 
under  which  each  of  the  joint  data  develop- 
ers would  pay  an  initial  cost  of  $100,000  or 
divide  equally  25  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  cost,  whichever  is  less,  and  pay  the  bal- 


ance of  the  costs  as  needed  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  according  to  individual  United  States 
market  share  of  the  pesticide  in  question. 
Each  participant's  share  would  be  deter- 
mined by  an  independent  auditor,  based  on 
the  most  recent  available  sales  figures: 

(4)  F»rovide  for  suspension  of  the  registra- 
tion of  any  registrant  that  fails  to  enter  into 
a  joint  data  development  arrangement  for 
the  products  for  which  the  additional  data 
are  requested,  and  make  such  arrangement 
enforceable  in  a  Federal  district  court 
action  instituted  by  any  of  the  participants: 

(5)  Expand  the  scope  of  hearings  provided 
for  registrants  who  appeal  such  suspensions 
to  allow  consideration  of  whether  the  Ad- 
ministrator had  a  valid  and  reasonable  basis 
for  requiring  the  additional  data.  Now  such 
hearings  are  restricted  to  considering 
whether  the  registrant  has  failed  to  take 
the  action  required  to  provide  the  requested 
data  and  whether  the  suspension  order  pro- 
vides for  disposition  of  existing  stocks  con- 
sistent with  the  Act.  Other  hearing  provi- 
sions would  be  unchanged: 

(6)  Provide  a  15-.vear  period  of  protection 
for  defer^sive  data,  following  the  date  the 
data  were  submitted,  during  which  time  any 
party  could  obtain  the  right  to  use  defensive 
data  by  joining  the  joint  data  development 
group  and  reimbursing  the  previous  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  The  new  member  would 
pay  a  share  of  the  total  data  cost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  sharing  in 
such  cost.  The  payment  then  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  previous  group  members 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  contribu- 
tion; 

(7)  Provide  for  data  submitted  by  a  regis- 
trant after  September  30.  1978.  to  replace 
previous  data  that  are  deemed  scientifically 
insufficient  by  generally  accepted  standards 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  defensive 
data  requested  by  EPA.  except  that  other 
registrants  would  be  entitled,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  participate  in  joint  data  develop- 
ment arrangements:  and 

(8)  Provide  a  transition  between  current 
procedures  and  the  new  procedures  of  this 
amendment  by  giving  persons,  who  had  re- 
ceived notices  from  EPA  asking  for  addition- 
al data  to  support  existing  registrations,  the 
right  to  compel  joint  data  development  with 
other  registrants  currently  jjerforming  test- 
ing. This  option  must  be  exercised  within 
120  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  4(a)(3)  of  this  Act  extends  the 
comment  period  from  30  to  90  days  for  per- 
sons wanting  to  comment  on  applications 
for  registration.  Subsection  4(a)(4)  adds  a 
requirement  that  the  Administrator  shall, 
when  registering  a  pesticide,  make  a  written 
determination  with  respect  to  the  active  and 
inert  ingredients  of  a  pesticide.  Another 
change  specifies  that  the  determination 
shall  be  that  the  pesticide,  when  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  widespread  and  commonly 
recognized  practices,  "will  not  cause  unrea- 
sonable adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment." Instead  of  "will  not  generally  cause 
..."  as  under  existing  law.  A  new  subpara- 
graph (E)  is  added  establishing  the  new 
"will  endanger"  standard  applicable  to  a 
pesticide's  potential  hazards  to  man.  The 
Administrator  is  further  directed  to  consid- 
er a  full  range  of  potential  chronic  health 
effects  in  determining  whether  a  pesticide 
"will  endanger"  human  beings. 

Subsection  4(a)(b)  of  this  Act  eliminates 
the  Administrator's  existing  authority  to 
waive  effi<»cy  data  requirements.  A  new 
provision  is  added  requiring  the  Administra- 
tor to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
summary  of  the  factual  basis  supporting 


registration  actions.  Persons  adversely  af- 
fected or  opposed  to  registration  actions  are 
granted  the  same  remedies  to  initiate  judi- 
cial review  of  the  action  as  sjjecified  in  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  PIFRA. 

Subsection  4(a)(5)  of  this  Act  removes  the 
Administrator's  discretionary  authority  to 
deny  registrations  when  the  basic  require- 
menU  of  paragraph  (5)  are  not  met.  The 
clause  "the  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
register  a  pesticide"  is  changed  to  "the  Ad- 
ministrator shall .  .  .". 

Subsection  4(a)(6)  of  this  Act  alters  when 
the  Administrator  may  grant  a  conditional 
registration  for  a  pesticide  under  section 
3(c)(7)  of  FIFRA.  The  new  provision  prohib- 
its the  Administrator  from  granting  a  condi- 
tional registration  for  a  use  of  a  pesticide 
which  has  previously  been  cancelled  or  sus- 
pended. The  same  prohibition  applies  if  a 
registration  was  voluntarily  withdrawn,  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  vol- 
untary withdrawal  was  associated  with  con- 
cern over  potential  adverse  effects  of  the 
pesticide.  Another  provision  is  added  requir- 
ing the  Administrator  to  make  available  to 
the  public,  subject  to  section  10  of  FIFRA. 
the  data  submitted  in  support  of  a  condi- 
tional registration,  along  with  a  list  of  out- 
standing tests  to  be  performed  on  the  pesti- 
cide and  the  timetable  governing  completion 
and  submission  of  the  tests. 

Subsection  4(a)(7)  of  this  Act  strikes  the 
so-called  "Grassley- Allen"  amendment  per- 
taining to  the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
before  initiating  an  interim  administrative 
review  (formerly  known  as  an  RPAR  review, 
now  called  a  Special  Review).  The  Grassley- 
Allen  amendment  prohibits  the  Administra- 
tor from  initiating  a  Special  Review,  unless 
the  Administrator  has  "a  validated  test  or 
other  significant  evidence  raising  prudent 
concerns  of  unreasonable  adverse  risk  to 
msm  or  the  environment." 

Subsection  4(b)  amends  the  provisions 
pertaining  to  classification  of  pesticides 
under  section  3(d)  of  PIFRA.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  classify  a  pesticide  for  general 
use  when  It  "will  not  cause  unreasonable  ad- 
verse effects.  .  ."  rather  than  when  it  "will 
generally  not  cause.  .  .".  The  Administrator 
is  further  directed  in  all  decisions  pertaining 
to  classification  to  consider  the  potential 
contamination  of  groundwater  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  pesticide  should  be  classified 
for  restricted  use.  The  allowance  In  section 
3(d)(l)(li)  that  a  restricted  use  pesticide 
may  be  applied  "under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion" of  a  certified  applicator  is  eliminated. 

Subsection  4(c)  amends  the  "miscellane- 
ous" provisions  in  section  3(f)  of  FIFRA. 
Under  current  law,  a  pesticide  registration  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  a  pesticide  is  in 
compliance  with  the  Act,  unless  a  cancella- 
tion proceeding  is  in  effect.  This  provision  is 
amended  to  provide  that  registration  of  a 
pesticide  constitutes  such  evidence  only  if 
the  active  Ingredient  has  been  reg;istered 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  or  re-registered 
since  October  21,  1972,  and  provided  that  a 
cancellation  proceeding  is  not  in  process  and 
that  no  required  studies  are  outstanding. 
The  Administrator  is  granted  authority  to 
consult  any  state,  in  addition  to  other  feder- 
al agencies,  in  connection  with  regulatory 
actions  under  FIFRA. 

Subsection  4(g)  extensively  amends  the 
provision  of  FIFRA  requiring  that  pesti- 
cides be  re-registered  "in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner  practicable.".  The  new  provi- 
sion requires  the  Administrator  to  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  pesticide 
active  ingredients  not  re-registered  since 
September  30,  1978,  in  order  of  their  priori- 


ty for  re-registeration.  The  list  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  In  establishing  the  order 
of  the  list,  the  Administrator  is  directed  to 
give  highest  priority  to  pesticides  used  in 
high  volumes  on  food  or  feed  crops,  and  to 
pesticides  shown  to  cause  mutagenic  effects 
in  an  appropriately  designed  study  using  a 
bacterial  test  system.  The  establishment  of 
the  list  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

Following  the  same  schedule,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  required  to  also  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  all  data  gaps  by 
active  ingredient.  Within  one  year  of  publi- 
cation of  the  list  of  active  ingredients  and 
data  gaps,  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
initiate  steps  under  section  3(c)(2)(B)  to  fill 
the  data  gaps  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Subsection  4(g)(4)  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to  suspend 
a  pesticide's  registration  if  there  are  out- 
standing data  gaps  on  the  pesticide  and  the 
Administrator  has  failed  to  include  the  in- 
gredient on  the  re-registration  priority  list. 
Subsection  4(g)(5)  stipulates  that  a  regis- 
trant must  conduct  studies  to  fill  data  gaps 
and  report  the  results  of  the  studies  to  the 
Administrator  within  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  list  and  data  gaps  under 
paragraph  (3)  alwve.  Data  gaps  shall  be 
filled  according  to  the  schedule  specified  in 
the  3(c)(2)(B)  letters  sent  to  registrants. 
When  a  short-term  study  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  dosage  levels  in  a  chronic 
feeding  study,  up  to  an  additional  year  is 
provided  for  reporting  the  results  of  the 
chronic  study  to  the  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  directed  to  issue  a  notice  of 
intent  to  suspend  a  pesticide'e  registrations 
if  the  prescribed  schedule  for  filling  data 
gaps  is  not  followed. 

Subsection  4(e)  adds  a  new  subsection  3(h) 
dealing  with  inert  ingredients.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  issue  regulations  speci- 
fying what  tests  shall  be  undertaken  on 
inert  ingredients.  Information  on  inert  in- 
gredients may  be  disclosed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10,  provided  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  disclose  the  percentage 
of  each  toxic  inert  Ingredient  unless  such 
disclosure  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

Section  5  changes  the  requirements  that 
must  be  met  by  persons  seeking  certification 
to  apply  restricted  use  pesticides.  The 
amendment  eliminates  the  existing  clauses 
that  prohibit  a  state  from  requiring  a  writ- 
ten examination  as  part  of  the  certification 
process. 

Section  6  of  this  Act  restricts  the  Adminis- 
trator from  granting  an  experimental  use 
permit  for  a  use  of  a  pesticide  under  section 
5(a)  of  FIFRA  if  the  use  has  previously 
been  cancelled,  suspended,  or  voluntarily 
withdrawn  for  health  or  environmental  rea- 
sons (unless  there  are  no  available  alterna- 
tives). The  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
to  suspend  an  experimental  use  permit  if 
the  terms  of  the  permit  are  violated  or  inad- 
equate to  avoid  unreasonable  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment  is  eliminated  by 
changing  "may  revoke"  to  "shall  revoke."  In 
addition,  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
revoke  a  permit  if  he  finds  that  the  permit 
will  not  yield  data  useful  in  satisfying  sec- 
tion 3  registration  requirements. 

Section  7  of  this  Act  amends  the  adminis- 
trative review  and  suspension  provisions 
contained  in  Section  6  of  FIFRA.  A  new 
subsection  (3)  is  added  to  the  section  6(a)  of 
FIFRA.  This  provision  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  immediately  issue  a  notice  of 
intent  to  cancel  a  pesticide's  registrations, 
or  revoke  tolerances,  if  it  appears  to  the  Ad- 


ministrator that  false,  misleading,  or  inaccu- 
rate information  has  been  submitted  in  sup- 
port of  the  registrations  or  tolerances.  If  a 
hearing  is  held  pursuant  to  the  notice,  the 
issues  for  resolution  shall  be  limited  to 
whether  false,  misleading,  or  inaccurate  in- 
formation was  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor. The  Administrator  is  prohibited  from 
cancelling  a  registration  or  revoking  a  toler- 
ance If  other  valid  data  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Agency  to  replace  the  questionable 
data.  The  hearing  shall  be  concluded  within 
90  days  of  issuance  of  the  notice,  and  the 
Administrator's  final  decision  is  required  30 
days  after  completion  of  the  hearing. 

Subsection  7(b)  of  this  Act  amends  section 
6(b)  of  FIFRA.  The  term  "generally"  Is 
struck  in  the  provision  stating  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  a  notice  of  intent  to 
hold  a  hearing  or  cancel  a  pesticide's  regula- 
tion because  it  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  a  pesticide  "generally  causes  unreason- 
able adverse  effects"  when  used  in  accord- 
ance with  widespread  and  commonly  recog- 
nized practices.  The  "will  endanger"  stand- 
ard applicable  to  human  health  effects  Is 
added  in  the  provision  discussed  previously 
in  this  paragraph,  with  specific  mention  of 
potential  harm  to  children  permitted  to 
work  in  areas  treated  with  pesticides.  The 
"may  issue  a  notice  of  intent  ..."  is  amend- 
ed to  read  'shall  issue.  .  .".  The  standing  of 
a  citizen,  company,  or  public  interest  group 
to  initiate  and  participate  in  a  hearing 
under  PIFRA  section  6(a)  or  6(b)  is  restored 
by  adding  a  clause  clarifying  that  a  "person 
adversely  affected  by  the  notice"  may  In- 
clude pesticide  users,  pesticide  registrants, 
or  a  member  of  the  public  with  or  without 
an  economic  interest  in  the  terms  of  the 
cancellation  notice.  Subsection  7(c)  of  this 
Act  restricts  the  scope  of  a  hearing  held  to 
consider  data  not  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator either  when  the  registration  of  a  pre- 
viously cancelled  use  of  a  pesticide  to  can- 
cellation hearing  was  terminated  or  when 
the  cancellation  decision  was  issued. 

Subsection  7(d)  adds  a  new  section  enti- 
tled "Effect  of  Cancellation,  Suspension,  or 
Withdrawal"  of  a  pesticide  registration. 
When  a  use  or  uses  of  a  f>esticide  have  been 
cancelled,  suspended,  or  voluntarily  with- 
drawn because  of  health  or  environmental 
concerns,  such  use  or  uses  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  registration  under  sections  3,  5,  or 
24(c)  of  FIFTIA,  unless  there  are  no  alterna- 
tives to  control  new  or  expanding  pest  infes- 
tation. The  Administrator  must  also  have 
data  demonstrating  that  the  pesticide  will 
effectively  control  the  pest  infestation. 

Subsection  8  of  this  Act  amends  the  re- 
porting requirements  applicable  to  pesticide 
applicators  as  specified  in  section  11  of 
FIFRA.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
issue  regulations  requiring  commercial  ap- 
plicators to  maintain  records  and  file  annual 
reports  with  the  Agency  regarding  the  time, 
place,  quantities,  and  mixtures  of  pesticides 
applied,  and  any  other  information  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  is  necessary. 

Section  9  repeals  the  Indemnification  pro- 
visions of  FIFRA  which  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  compensate  persons  who  suffer 
loses  as  a  result  of  a  suspension  or  cancella- 
tion of  a  pesticide  (except  for  any  current 
cases  in  which  the  indemnification  proce- 
dures have  already  been  initiated). 

Section  10  of  this  Act  establishes  a  private 
right  to  sue  for  damages  or  equitable  relief, 
or  both  in  the  district  courts  of  the  U.S.  A 
suit  may  be  brought  against  a  person,  com- 
pany, government  agency,  or  the  Adminis- 
trator. An  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  against  a  person  or  com- 
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pany.  other  than  the  Administrator,  prior  to 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Administrator. 
the  state,  and  the  defendant.  An  action  may 
also  not  proceed  if  the  Administrator  or 
state  has  commenced  and  is  diligently  pros- 
ecuting a  civU  or  criminal  action  on  the  al- 
leged violation.  Legal  provisions  pertaining 
to  the  location,  timing,  and  nature  of  unlaw- 
ful acts  subject  to  private  suits  under  this 
section  are  specified.  A  court  may  award  the 
costs  of  litigation  to  a  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  U.S.  A  governor  of  a  sute  is 
granted  authority  to  sue  the  Administrator 
under  this  section. 

Section  11  of  this  Act  amends  the  "Im- 
ports and  Exports'  section  of  FIPRA.  The 
section  17(b)  foreign  government  notifica- 
tion requirement  Is  extended  to  include 
cases  where  a  pesticide's  registration  has 
been  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

Section  12  of  this  Act  extensively  amends 
the  'Emergency  Exemption  "  provision  con- 
tained in  section  18  of  FIFRA.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  grant  an  exemption 
to  a  state  or  federal  agency  from  the  provi- 
sions of  FIFRA  when  such  an  exemption  is 
necessary  to  prevent  or  substantially  miti- 
gate an  imminent  and  substantial  danger  to 
public  health  or  welfare.  An  exemption  for 
a  use  of  a  pesticide  may  not  be  granted  if 
there  is  an  efficacious  registered  pesticide 
available  to  fill  the  pest  control  need  for 
which  the  exemption  is  sought,  or  if  an  al- 
ternative pest  control  technology  is  avail- 
able. 

Subsection  12<c>  of  this  Act  limits  the 
time  period  for  an  emergency  exemption  to 
one  year,  and  allows  for  no  more  than  two 
renewals.  The  Administrator  is  required  to 
publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
within  10  days  of  applications  for  emergen- 
cy exemptions,  and  to  consider  public  com- 
ments received  on  the  applications,  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  grant  an  exemption  within  48 
hours  of  receipt  of  the  application  because 
of  extraordinary  emergency  circumstances. 
The  Administrator  is  further  directed  to  dis- 
close to  the  public  all  information  contained 
in  an  application  for  an  emergency  exemp- 
tion within  30  days  of  receipt  of  a  request 
for  such  information.  The  Administrator  is 
also  required  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister in  a  timely  manner  his  decision  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Subsection  12(g)  of  this  Act  states  that  in 
no  case  may  section  18  of  FIPRA  authorize 
an  unregistered  use  of  a  pesticide  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Administrator.  In 
extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Administra- 
tor must  act  on  an  application  for  an  emer- 
gency exemption  within  48  hours  of  receipt. 
Section  13  of  this  Act  amends  the  re- 
search and  monitoring  provisions  contained 
in  section  20  of  FIFRA.  The  amendment 
contains  additional  specificity  regarding  the 
content  of  the  national  monitoring  plan 
called  for  in  section  20(b)  of  FIFRA.  The 
plan  shall  be  proposed  by  rule  not  later 
than  June  1.  1984,  and  effective  not  later 
than  October  1,  1984.  The  Administrator  is 
further  required  to  assure  the  quality  of 
data  collected  pursuant  to  the  plan,  and  is 
authorized  to  make  available  the  monitor- 
ing data  to  the  public  in  a  timely  and  useful 
way. 

Section  14  of  this  Act  amends  Subsection 
21(b)  of  FIFRA  requiring  that  the  Adminis- 
trator "shall",  rather  than  "may.  at  his  dis- 
cretion", solicit  the  views  of  all  interested 
parties  on  actions  taken  under  this  Act. 

Section  15  of  this  Act  transfers  responsi- 
bility for  regulating  occupational  exposure 


to  pesticides  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 

Section  16  of  this  Act  amends  Section 
24(b)  and  (c)  of  FIFRA  pertaining  to  the  au- 
thority of  States  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
use  of  pesticides.  A  state  is  authorized  to 
impose  or  continue  in  effect  requirements 
for  pesticide  labelling  or  packaging  in  order 
to  enforce  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  a  fed- 
erally registered  pesticide  or  device  in  the 
state.  The  Administrator  must  be  notified  of 
such  requirements,  and  keep  a  record  of 
them  available  for  public  inspection. 

Section  24(c)  of  FIFRA  is  amended  to 
refer  to  "pesticides  which  are  registered 
under  paragraph  (5)  or  7(A)  of  section  3(c) 
.  .  .".  rather  than  to  federally  registered 
pesticides  .  .  . ".  The  effective  date  for  a  reg- 
istration under  section  24(c)  is  changed  to 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  notified  by  a  state  of  the 
states  intention  to  issue  the  registration,  as- 
suming the  Administrator  does  not  disap- 
prove the  use  during  the  ninety  day  period. 
The  clause  prohibiting  the  administrator 
from  disapproving  a  section  24(c)  registra- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  a  lack  of  essentiality 
is  eliminated.  The  Administrator  is  also  au- 
thorized to  deny  a  section  24(c)  registration 
if  the  pesticide  use  is  unnecessary  to  meet 
special  local  needs.  The  Administrator's  dis- 
cretion to  disapprove  a  special  local  need 
registration  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is 
eliminated  by  changing  "may  immediately 
disapprove  the  registration"  to  "shall  imme- 
diately disapprove.  .  .". 

Subsection  16(b)(3)(D)  specifies  that  a  re- 
buttable presumption  shall  arise  that  a  spe- 
cial local  need  for  a  pesticide  does  not  exist 
If  five  or  more  states  seek  the  same  pesticide 
for  the  same  special  local  need.  The  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  susp)end  the  au- 
thority of  a  state  to  Issue  registrations 
under  section  24(c)  is  eliminated  when  the 
Administrator  determines  a  state  is  not  ca- 
pable of  exercising  adequate  controls  to 
assure  that  state  registrations  are  granted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  FIFHA. 
This  change  is  brought  about  by  changing 
"may  suspend  the  authority"  to  "shall  sus- 
pend .  .  ."A  new  subsection  is  added  stipu- 
lating that  special  local  need  registrations 
shall  expire  after  five  years,  and  may  be  re- 
issued in  accord  with  this  subsection. 

Section  17  of  this  Act  amends  the  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  the  appointment  of 
members  to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel. 
The  amendment  directs  the  Administrator 
to  appoint  the  seven  panel  members  from 
several  different  disciplines,  and  to  stagger 
the  three  year  terms  so  that  the  terms  of  no 
more  than  three  panel  members  expire  in 
any  year. 

Subsection  17(b)  of  this  Act  establishes  a 
new  requirement  that  the  Administrator 
promulgate  within  one  year  regulations  con- 
cerning the  safe  use  of  pesticides.  The  regu- 
lations shall  require  measures  that  protect 
individuals  in  the  vicinity  of  pesticide  appli- 
cations, including  steps  to  guard  against  ex- 
posure to  pesticide  drift  from  aerial  applica- 
tions. Posting  areas  where  pesticides  are  to 
l)e  applied,  and  other  warnings  are  among 
the  protective  measures  the  Administrator 
should  consider. 

Section  18  of  this  Act  amends  the  provi- 
sions delegating  to  states  primary  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  programs  to  enforce 
FIFRA.  States  are  required  to  administer  an 
enforcement  program  "at  least  as  stringent 
as  sections  12  and  25"  of  FIFRA.  This 
change  would  allow  states  to  Impose  en- 
forcement provisions  and  regulations  more 


stringent  than  required  by  federal  law.  A 
new  subsection  (d)  is  added  which  grants 
states  two  years  to  adopt  an  enforcement 
program  responsive  to  the  new  require- 
ments and  regulations  established  pursuant 
to  the  National  Pesticide  Hazard  Prevention 
Act. 

Section  19  of  this  Act  adds  a  new  section 
32  to  FIFRA.  This  section  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  collect  fees  for  registration 
actions  under  FIFRA.  The  fees  shall  be  set 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  make  the  pesticide 
program  self-supporting. 

Section  20  of  this  Act  introduces  another 
new  section  to  FIFRA  addressing  the  pro- 
tections governing  employees  who  have 
conunenced  actions,  testified,  or  otherwise 
participated  in  an  enforcement  action  or 
complaint  under  FIFRA.  Remedies  pat- 
terned after  employees  protection  provi- 
sions in  other  statutes  are  specified,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  file  and  pursue  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  21  of  this  Act  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator "to  establish  and  enforce  stand- 
ards for  indoor  human  exposure  to  pesti- 
cides." 

Section  22  of  this  Act  contains  several 
changes  in  the  FIFRA  statute's  table  of  con- 
tents necessitated  by  the  "Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Reform 
Act."' 
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CONGRESSIONAL  INTERNS  FIND 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POLICY 
UNACCEPTABLE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  3 
weeks  ago  a  group  of  approximately  40 
congressional  interns  began  meeting 
independently  to  discuss  pressing  na- 
tional issues.  Out  of  deep  concern  over 
the  increasing  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Central  America,  they  cooper- 
ated in  writing  a  petition  urging  the 
President  to  seek  a  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive solution  to  the  conflict.  The 
petition  will  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent next  week. 

A  copy  of  the  petition  was  presented 
to  me  today  by  two  of  the  interns, 
Kathleen  Dillon  and  Robin  Richard- 
son, in  my  office.  The  150  interns  who 
have  already  signed  this  petition  are  a 
very  diverse  group.  Additional  signa- 
tures are  expected.  They  speak  as  indi- 
viduals from  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  different  goals  and 
backgrounds.  The  group  is  bipartisan. 
Yet  all  agree  with  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  this  petition. 

These  interns  will  not  leave  their 
concern  for  Central  America  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  but  will  take  it  with  them  to 
their  respective  college  campuses  in 
the  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  our  colleagues 
would  be  most  interested  in  the  Cen- 
tral America  concerns  of  this  large 
group  of  interns.  Therefore.  I  am  of- 
fering a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  peti- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks: 
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August  1983. 
President  Reagan:  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  political  instability  in  Central 
America  has  raised  serious  concerns  in  our 
country.  We,  the  undersigned  Congressional 
and  Government  Interns,  wish  to  express 
our  opposition  to  several  of  your  Adminis- 
tration's actions  In  Central  America: 

(1)  Increased  U.S.  military  involvement; 

(2)  U.S.  military  support  of  governments 
that  blatantly  violate  fundamental  human 
rights; 

(3)  U.S.  violation  of  national  and  interna- 
tional laws:  and 

(4)  Continuing  U.S.  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

These  actions  are  increasing  the  probabili- 
ty of  direct  U.S.  troop  Involvement  in  a  full- 
scale  regional  war. 

We  believe  these  actions  stem  partly  from 
a  misguided  perception  of  events  in  Central 
America  as  little  more  than  an  outgrowth  of 
the  international  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
overemphasis  on  the  Soviet  Influence  in 
Central  America  diverts  attention  from  the 
history  of  political  and  economic  oppression 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  current 
unrest.  Moreover,  your  Administration's 
policy  in  Central  America  is  consistent  with 
your  actions  that  increase  the  disparity  of 
wealth  between  the  rich  and  poor  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Believing  that  these  policies  can  only  un- 
dermine both  the  interests  and  Ideals  of  the 
United  States  and  that  negotiations  provide 
the  best  means  to  the  establishment  of 
peace,  democracy  and  justice  in  Central 
America,  we  therefore  present  the  following 
petition: 

Whereas,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
violated  the  Boland  Amendment,  the  Rio 
Treaty,  the  O.A.S.  Charter,  and  the  U.N. 
Charter  by  providing  military  assistance  to 
groups  attempting  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan Government;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  past  six  months  the  polit- 
ical death  toll  in  El  Salvador  has  risen 
twelve  percent  over  the  previous  six  month 
period,  to  1,054  deaths,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  estimate,  (Tutela  Legal,  the 
Salvadoran  Catholic  Church  and  Anmesty 
International  document  2.527  deaths  or  dis- 
appearances in  the  same  period,  making  the 
total  for  the  last  four  years  more  than 
38.000);  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  has  deployed  combat 
troops  in  Honduras  and  three  task  forces 
led  by  the  carriers  Ranger,  Coral,  and  the 
battleship  New  Jersey  off  the  Nicaraguan 
coasts;  and 

Whereas,  direct  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
internal  conflicts  in  Latin  America  has  led 
to  the  imposition  of  brutally  repressive  re- 
gimes in  those  nations  (e.g.  Nicaragua,  1933; 
Guatemala.  1954;  Chile,  1973); 

Therefore,  we  call  for  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

(1)  Cease  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  Central 
America; 

(2)  End  U.S.  "covert"  destablllzation  ef- 
forts against  Nicaragua; 

(3)  Grant  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  to  Central  American  refugees  until 
they  can  safely  return  to  their  homelands; 

(4)  Make  human  rights  a  priority  in  the 
formulation  of  your  policy  toward  all  of  the 
nations  of  Central  America;  and 

(5)  Support  the  proposals  of  the  Conta- 
dora  Group.* 
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sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Weber  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  per- 
sonal reasons. 

Mr.  Stokes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
necessary  absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimnous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bateman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Forsythe,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Snowe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Towns,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clarke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Penny,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Penny,  during  the  debate  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  149  in  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Olin,  after  discussion  on  dairy 
bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bateman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  PORS'ifTHE. 

Mr.  RODD. 
Mr.  ConR"rER. 

Mr.  DANNEME-yER  IN  TWO  INSTANCES. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Ms.  Snowe. 


Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Myers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiLJANDER. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.    Young   of   Alaska   in    two   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 
*  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Ritter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  SisisKY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Markey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dyson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Clarke. 
Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Kostma'YER. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BoRSKi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. {' 
Mr.  Valentine  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rangel  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Prank. 

Mrs.  Byron  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  PuQUA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  de  Lugo. 

Ms.  Collins  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ToRRicELLi  in  two  instances. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Udaix. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Bates  in  three  instances. 

MiNETA. 

Weiss  in  10  instances. 

Fascell  in  four  instances. 

Addabbo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LaPalce. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pauntroy  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  Donnelly  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Kolter  in  two  ir\stances. 
Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DORGAN. 

Mr.  Solarz. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  268.  An  ajcl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at  vari- 
ous existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1015.  An  act  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  La  Jolie 
for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to 


the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S.  1148.  An  act  to  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  As- 
slnibolne  Tribe  of  the  Port  Belknap  Indian 
Community,  Montana,  and  the  Assiniboine 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Montana,  in  docket  numbered  10-81L  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dad's 
Pad  for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S.  1365.  An  act  entitled  the  "Harry  Porter 
Control  Tower";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  1465.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  at  Fourth  and  Ferry  Streets,  La- 
fayette, Ind..  as  the  "Charles  A.  Halleck 
Federal  Building:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  1625.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1689.  An  act  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Endless 
SummeT  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  1724.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  as  the 
"Harold  L.  Runnels  Federal  Building";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

S.  1797.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
"Volunteer  Firefighters  Recognition  Day" 
as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  self-sacrifice 
of  our  volunteer  firefighters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2355.  An  act  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy program  of  job  training  assistance  for  un- 


employed Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3394.  An  act  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority for  the  consolidation  of  student 
loans  and  to  make  certain  other  changes  In 
Federal  student  financial  assistance:  and 

H.R.  3564.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 

T*6X8LS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  privilged  motion.  I 
move  the  House  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
153,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I*ursu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  153  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday, 
September  12.  1983. 

Thereupon  (at  8  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  153.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  12, 
1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
calendar  year  1983  in  connection  with 
foreign  travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-384  are  as  follows: 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31. 

1983 


Date 


Tratmioflalion 


Otlia  purposes 


ToUl 


I  v  Mnto  V  tKfto/tt 


Amval      Depadure 


Country 


US  dobr 
Foreign  equwatait 
currency  oi  US 

cufrocy* 


Foreign 
curency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

«  US 

ctKtency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Hk  Men  mngstaiL.. 


Hon  EMon  Rudd 


3/25 
3/27 
3/2t 
3/25 


3/27  Meug.. 

3/28  Ptn...... 

3/31  end.... 

3/26 


Conmitltc  Mri... 


ISOOO 

7500 

354  00 

15000 

729.00 


169.00. 
491 66 


•3.39 402.39 

75.00 

354.00 

83.39 556.05 

16678 1,38744 


'  Pv  dKin  ctfislitules  lodging  and  meals. 

>  H  loievi  anency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dolar  egnmM;  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enltt  amount  expended 

'Trawl  Oy  inMary  woalt  it  nvrtatnn  al  Stattxi  ol  Treasury 


MMK  L  mUTTEN,  Chainnan,  July  29.  1983 
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AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30, 1983 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Otiwr  purposes 


Tow 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Gowhy 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U.S. 

currency' 


Hon.  EMNriion' - 6/2  6/4      BMwte -~.^ -         150.00  . 

6/5  6/5      &)Sta  toZZZ.IZ.Z!] 75.00  . 

6/5  6/5      Guatemah 

Military  transportation,  Department  ol  tt*  Air — - - 

Force  

Committee  total ^'^^^ 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  ,       ,     .  ...... 

•II  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  it  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended, 
'This  report  supersedes  tlie  consolidated  report  ol  loreign  travel  sutxnitted  on  July  13,  1983. 


150.00 


75.00 


4,696.69  , 


4,696.69 


4,696.69 


4.92169 


JAMES  R.  JONES,  Ctiairman.  July  27,  1983. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30, 1983 


Date 


Name  of  Memlier  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Ottier  purposes 

Total 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U.S. 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  US. 

currency' 

Hon  Ron  Marlenee 4/29 

Transportation  provided  by  Department  of  Ol- 

tense 


5/1      El  Sahndor..... 


585 


150.00 


172.24 


Committee  total '^''■'"' 


194.16 
6J51.20 


6,395.36 6,545.36 


44.16 
6.351.20  . 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  ^  .        .. ., 

•  II  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


E  de  ta  GARZA,  Qiainiw,  July  29,  1963. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND 

JUNE  30, 1983 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival 


Departlire 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Hon.  Jerry  M.  Patterson 3/26 

4/2 
Hon,  Esteban  E.  Torres 3/26 

4/2 
Hon.  Stanford  E  Parrls 3/26 

4/2 
Hon  Edwin  R  Bettiune _ 3/26 

4/2 
Jan  W  Slunpocli 3/26 

4/2 
Mark  Constantine 


Nancy  S  Robinson. 

James  C  Orr 

Gregory  Wilson 

James  C.  Snon 


3/26 

4/2 

3/26 

4/2 

3/26 

4/2 

3/26 

4/2 

3/26 

4/2 

V12 

Hon  George  Worlley 6/2 

6/4 
6/S 
(/S 
6/2 
6/4 
6/5 
6/5 
6/16 


Jan  W  Sbinpocli 


Hoa  Norman  Sliumway.. 


Hon  Buddy  Roemer.. 


4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

4/2 

4/5 

5/16 

6/4 

6/5 

6/5 

6/5 

6/4 

6/5 

6/5 

6/5 


Cliina 

Hong  Kong.. 

Ctiina 

Hong  Kong.. 

Ctiina 

Hong  Kong.. 

Ctiina 

Hong  Kong., 
diina.. 


Hong  Kong.. 

Ctiina 

Hong  Kong.. 

Cliina 

HongKoi^.. 

Ctiina 

Hong  Kong.. 

Ctiina 

Hong  Kong .. 

China 

Hong  Kong  . 


Bi 

Nicaratua... 
Costa  Rica 
Guatemala... 
El  Salvador 
Nicaraiua... 
Costa  Rica... 
Guatemala . 
6/19     El  Sahrador.. 


1,499.97 

390.00 

1,499.97 

39a00 

1,499.97 

390.00 

1,499.97 

390.00 

1.499.97 

390.00  — 
1,499.97 

390.00  — 

\msa . — 

390W 

1,499.97  . — 

390.00 

1,499.97  . — 

390.00 

l,499J7 

390.00  — 
300.00  — 
150.00 


•  5.166.15 


'  5.166.15 _... 


■  5.166.15  . 


•  5.166.15  . 
■•5!i66"i5  : 


465.77  . 

178.57  . 

465.77. 

171.57  , 

465.77. 

17157. 

465.77 

17S.57 

4«5.n. 


•  5.166.15 


>  5,166.15 


•  5,166.15  . 


»  5,166.15  . 
•  2,219.00  . 


1.96574 

5,734.72 

1,965.74 

5.734.72 

1,96574 

,„. 5,73472 

1,965.74 

5.734.72 

1.965.74 

171.57  _ 5,734.72 

465.76  _ 1.965.74 

17157  ..- 5.734.72 

465.76 1,965.74 

178.56 5,734.72 

465.76 1.96573 

178.56 5.73471 

465.76 1.965.73 

178.56 5.734.71 

465.76 1.965.73 

178.56  .._ 5,734.71 

2J89.00 

150.00 


75.00. 
150.00  ! 

75.00! 


4,696.69  . 


75.00 

4,69669 
150.00 


4,696.69  . 

221.15 '1,090.35  . 


75.00 
4.696.69 
1.31150 


Committee  total.. 


19,870.85 64,434.23  6.443.32 90,74840 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

•  II  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equwalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
'  Military  an  transportation 

•  Commercial  air 

•  Information  not  available  trom  State  Department 


FERNAND  J  ST  GERMAIN,  Chairman,  July  30.  1983. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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RfPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEU  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30,  1983 


Ml 


Plt( 


TrMSporWiofl 


Other  (Nirposts 


Total 


Dm  mwiani  day ._ 

R^).  Jotat  N  Ertnfevi.. 

DonaM  M  Baker  

EdMi  C  Ban  


CuMMtiM  tMai  . 


Annal 

Devaftin 

6/1 
6/19 
6/9 
6/14 

6/6 
6/21 
6/23 
6/20 

SwitiertanO 
Smntnrtant 
Siwtnrtai«) 
Swtmtand 

Country 


US  Mar 

Foniii        egwvilent 
antncy         or  US 


Foreijn 


US  iMIar 

equvaM 

a  US 

currency" 


Fneiin 
cuTciicy 


US  Mar 

ei)M«alent 

or  US 


US  Mar 
Fomgn  eqwvalent 
currency  or  US 

oinency* 


344  00 

25100 

1.11800 

60200 


3.211  QO  . 
1.322  4t 
1.71800  . 
133.00  . 


3.625.00 
1.510.46 
2.83600 
1,43500 


2.32200 


7.154  46 


9,47646 


•  hr  dMi  coBMaks  Mm  «<  M*^ 

•II  )onv>  cmvy  s  uad.  •Mi  U &  M«  mmtak  t  US.  cvrency  s  used,  enter  amount  eioenkd 


CAM  D  KlltUNS,  Oiaifman.  July  26.  1S83 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30. 1983 


Name  of  memtxr  or  emftoyee 


Dniel.  WnO 


MffK.  ttdmi  I.. 


Wf%,  TWHB^  t.--. 


HMaiy.. 
S«««. « - 


SMby.  RKtedC. 


lait. 


■tadJiiUMRii 


Potter.  Frai*  M .  Ji... 


RltZRWEf.  Wm   m... 


_      Mitaty 
Nottas,  Aflthony .. 


McCabe.  Wm  tt 


Dave, 


Hitvy 

B*nsoB,  HatNun 


AylMnl.  (Mi... 


MBdry 

It,  McM  F . 


Barrett, 


"itarir 

MaOnrs,  Nancy 


Sianti,  Gaq. 


Bryait.  Jgki.. 


IMI 


out 


taitcm' 


Transportatm 


OtlK>  iwiDses 


ToUl 


Anwal       Deturturt 


Country 


3/26 
3/29 
4/6 


3/» 
V29 


3/2C 
3/29 
4/6 


V26 
3/29 
«/« 


3/26 
W 


3/26 
3/29 
4/6 


3/26 
V29 
4/S 


3/26 
3/29 
4/6 


V26 
1/2J 
W 


3/26 
3/29 
4/6 


V2I 

vr» 

4/t 


3/26 
3/29 
4/6 


V2t 
3/2S 
4/1 


3/26 
3/29 
4/6 


3/26 
3/29 
4/6 


3/2t 
3/29 
4/6 

J/2S 
3/29 
«/« 


3« 
3/29 

4/t 


3/26 
3/29 
4/( 


3/21 


US  Mar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency" 


Foreign 
curency 


US  Mar 

equivaleni 

orUS 

currency" 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency" 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency " 


3/21 

4/6 

4/7 


3/2« 

4/6 

4/7 


3/28 

4/6 

4/7 


3/28 

4/6 

4/7 


3/21 
4/6 
4/7 


3/28 

4/6 
4/7 


3/28 

4/6 

4/7 


3/21 

4/6 

4/7 


3/28 
4/6 
4/? 


3/28 

4/6 
4/7 


3/28 
4/6 
4/7 


3/28 

4/6 
4/7 


3/28 

4/6 

4/7 


3/28 

4/6 
4/7 

3/28 

4/6 

4/7 


lapan. 
dan) 
Hoflf  M 


45000 
60000 
260  W 


CiMi.., 


itaii 


Om 
Hong  I 


450.00 
600  00 

260.00 

60000. 
260.00 


Japan... 

ChNtt.. 


Hongtai- 


45000 
600  00 
260.00 


llpM... 


Clan 


Japan 

ama 

Hong  IHI.. 


450.00 
600.00 
260.00 


45000 
60000 
26000 


ChM.^ 


ItagliMI.. 


45000 
600.00 
260.00. 


CkM 

Hoi|lta|.. 


45000 
60000 
26000 

450  W 
60000 
MM 


Omi.. 


45000 
60000 
26000 

mw 

60000  . 

260.00 


On.. 


45000 
600  00 
260  00 


Japa... 
Om... 


3/2t 
4/6 
4/7 

3/21 
4/6 
4/7 


45000 
60000 
260  00 

450  bb 

60000 
26000 


Om.. 


3/28 

4/6 

4/7 


45000 
60000 
26000 

45000 
60000 
26000 

45000 
60000 
26000. 


3/2« 

4/6 

4/7 

1^ 


450  00 
600.00 
260.00 


45000 
60000 
260.00  . 


45100. 


7,551.13. 


issua . 


issua 


7.5SU3 


isaui. 


usam. 


7JtM3. 


nam 


7jS0.t3. 


USJt . 


7J5U1 


7,S5aJI. 


ijssua 


issim. 


7.SSM3. 


7>saii. 


7JS0J3. 


7XMS. 


7.55013. 


450.00 
600.00 
26000 

7.5S0J3 
450.N 
600.00 
26000 

7>50.I3 
450.00 
(00.00 
260.00 

7jS0.t3 
450.00 
600.00 
2(0.00 

7.550.83 
450.00 
600.00 
26000 

7.550.(3 
450.00 
tUM 
2(0.00 

7.5iO.S3. 
450.00 
600.00 
260.00 

7.550.(3 
450.00 
600.00 
260.00 

7.550(3 
450.00 
60000 
26000 

7,550(3 
13300 
450.00 
600.00 
260.00 

7.550.(3 
450.00 
600.00 
260.00 

7,550(3 
450.00 
60000 
26000 

7,550(3 
45000 
600.00 
260.00 

7.55083 
45000 
600  00 
26000 

7,550.(3 
450.00 
(OOiOO 
260.00 

7.55083 
450.00 
600.00 
260.00 

7.550.(3 
450.00 
60000 
260.00 

7,550.(3 
450.00 
60000 
260.00 

7.550(3 
45000 
600.00 
260.00 

7,550(3 
450.00 


August  I  1983 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30. 

1983— Continued 


Date 

Cointiy 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  <*  memter  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

us  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency" 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnralent 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  doia 
Foreign  equivilent 
currency          or  U.S. 

currency" 

3/29 
4/6 

....... 

4/6 
4/7 

China 
Hong  Kqng 

:.'Sm-    -"" 

as  - 

- 

600.00  .. 
260.00  .. 

60000 

_- 

26000 

Military .. 

Transportation 

Communicalions , 

Control  room 



7.550.(3  .. 
762.1(  .. 

" 465765 



23.53  .. 
_      1.162.l(  .. 

7,55083 

76218 

23.53 

...       1,16218 

__ 4.65765 

Transportation - 

Transportation 

Departure  cliarges     — - 

Employee  and  control  room 

Benson,  Kathleen 

5/28 

5/28 
7/5 

"Jn" 

6/2 
7/9 

..  Omu 
..  HongKini. 
..Hongfaig 
..Hong  Kong 
SwitzerlanI 

■■:;;; 

: 

516.00  .. 
5(1.00  . 



624.27  .. 

-       3.3(2.m  .. 

..       3,382  00 
...       4.14800 

104.40  .. 
573.16  .. 
736.71  . 

..    62427 

..._     10440 

57316 

....       4,63471 

, „_..       3.898.00 

Collins.  Cardiss 

Florio.  James  J 

Italy 

" 

...    4,72900 

13.27 

Luken,  Thomas  A    (this  is  a  supplemental  to  2d 
quarter,  97tli  Congress  2d  session) 

Committee  total 

27,81300  . 

167.986.97 

2,732.9( 

198,53195 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  ^     .  .         ..^ 

' It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  il  US,  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


JOHN  D  DtNGEU,  Chairman,  Aug  1,  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U.S,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30. 1983 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dolUr 

US  dollar 

equivaleni 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equwalent 

Foreign 

equivaleni 

or  US, 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

a  US 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

currency' 

currency" 

currency" 

Barnes,  M  0  

Commeraal  transportation ... 
Champers.  F  M 

Commercial  transportation ... 

Chester,  I  C - 

Dunman,  T  E 

Commercial  transportation .. 
Friedman.  E  

Commercial  transportation ,. 
Gulck.  L  

Commercial  transportation ,. 

Hyde,  H  I 

Johnson,  V  G  

Commercial  transportation  „ 


5/20 


4/4 


5/22 


Venezuela 
United  Kingdom 


3/29 
5/20 


3/30 
5/22 


Indonesia 
Venezuela 


5/26 


6/6 

'6/6' 


China  (FRO) 
'oiiiia  (PRC) 


4/22 
5/20 


4/27 
5/22 


FmlMd 
Venezutb 


24800 

9(00 

17400 
24(00 

>  1,11000 

>69S(S' 

'17295 


106000 
3947  00' 

1,06000"^ 


4.242(0  . 

4,242  (O! 
81500 


106000  . 


248  00 
1,060.00 

9800 
3,947  00 

174,00 

24800 
1,06000 
1.110.00 
4.242.(0 

695.(5 
4.24280 

81500 

17295 
1,06000 


Committee  subtotal 


2.746.80 


16,427.60 19.1'«« 


Koslmayer,  P  H     

CiimmefCial  transportation .. 


4/4 


4/5       United  Kingdom 


98.00. 


3.977.15  . 


Commercial  transportation .. 
Ugomarsino,  R  J       

Commercial  transportation .. 
Mica,  D  A 

Commercial  transportation .. 
Reid,  H 


6/2 
6/2 
6/3 


6/3 

6/2 
6/5 


Israel 

Lebanon,. 
Syria 


100.0. 


5/20 


6/2 


5/22 
"6/4 


Venezueli.. 


24(00. 


'ijnitied  "Kingdom'"' M'W  • 


76.11  . 

975'00"": 

"i'.b6b:bo": 
TjiiiW. 


5/2( 
5/30 


5/30 
6/1 


Saudi  Arabia  .. 
Isnd 


2(0.00. 
266.00 


Commercial  transportatna .. 
Committee  subtotal 

Roth  S 


3.906.00  . 


9800 

3,97715 
100.00 
7611 
250  OO 
97500 
24800 

1,06000 
20200 

1.22400 
28000 
266.00 

3.90600 


1,44400 


11.218.26 12.662.26 


5/26 
5/27 
5/28 


5/31 
5/28 
5/29 


Israel 

Lebanon 

Saudi  Arabia.. 


>  199.00  . 
128.00 
2(0.00. 


Commercial  transportation .. 
Schlundt,  V  M 

Commercial  transportation .. 
Sloan,  L  S  

Commercial  transportation .. 
Solarz,  S.  J 


5/3 


5/4 
"6/6" 


Canada.. 


170.00  . 


China  (PRC) . 


■357.00. 


179J5. 

"fmM"" 
Tiim. 


Commercial  transportation .. 
Weiss,  T 


5/26 
5/27 
5/2( 


6/1 

5/28 

5/30 


Isael 

Lebanon 

Saudi  Arabia.. 


399.00. 
128.00  . 
2(0.00. 


5/26 
6/2 


6/3 
6/2 


Israel 

Lebanon.. 


(90.00 


179.(5  . 

"sw^iid"": 

76^11  ' 


199.00 
307.(5 
2(0.00 

4J3(.26 
170.00 
2(0.00 
35700 

4.242.(0 
399J0O 
307  JS 

mat 

5.6(4.00 

(9(.00 

7611 


Committee  subtotal... 


2,839.00  . 


14.980.87 '7.8198? 


Weiss,  T  (continued) 

Commercial  transportation .. 


6/3 


6/5      Syria.. 


250.00  . 


2J06.00 


250.00 
2J06.00 


Committee  subtotal... 
Grand  tout 


250.00  . 


2.306.00 - ^SStM 


52.21253 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals, 

"If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

>  Reixtsents  refunds  made  in  country 


CLEMENT  J  ZABLOCXI,  Chairman,  July  29,  1983 


IMI 


23?48 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  4.  1983 


REPORT  Of  EXPtNOmjRES  FOR  OFFIQAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  MERCHANF  VARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND 

JUNE  30.  1983 


toifcn' 


Transportstm 


Othcf  puiposK 


ToU 


NMial 


Wjian  Caney.  M.a 

Mm  L  Doi*r    

Jack  Fete.  He     .._ 

Nornun  0  SlwiM)|r.  KC .. 


JmwtynM  Metcsn 


CaramtM  tow 


«ITN)I 

Departure 

4/29 

5/1 

VIO 

5/13 

6/16 

6/19 

S/2 

6/4 

6/4 

6/4 

6/4 

6/5 

6/5 

6/5 

4/lt 

4/19 

4/30 

5/3 

Couitry 


US  doMr 
Fornin  equivalnit 
cmtKy  or  US 

currency" 


Forogn 
currerKy 


US  (Mtar 

equvilefll 

or  US 

cwroicy' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolbr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency" 


USdoHar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 


EiSatador    . 
Canada 
El  Salvador 
El  Salvador    . 
Ncaraiua 
Costarica 
Guatenula 
South  Atnca 
SoAMnca.. 


515 


15000 
27500 

222.15 

150.09 


172.24 


•44.17  . 

250.00 

•2t.«5. 


•7.10. 


194.17 
S2S.0O 
»SJO 


75.00. 


37514 


340.00 


19 


2.71100  . 


?2S.0O 


'  17  59 _..- 3.07159 


1,22015 3,05081 


76 


4770.56 


'  Pv  (ftem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'K  tgn«i  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dllar  aqwoM:  i(  U.S.  carrenos  uad.  «•■  i 

'taari  kasportation.  military  pmidri  ajuiBtaw  DC/El  Satadnr/X 

"taMd  tanportation:  m*laty  prendtd  ttawiwtatii  K/D  Satador/FC 

*fto  rM  Amv  leirtal  ol  ptatocopier 

*man  rmM  transmtation  OC/E)  Satvador/Ncaragua/Cosla  Rca/Gualentala/K. 


WAITER  B  ma.  Oiairman.  July  26.  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND 

JUNE  30,  1983 


Me 

Country 

Per  dm' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

llMiadlMlvoreRvmet 

Armal 

Departure 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency" 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  doUar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Howard  lames  J   Cons 

i/27 

5/30 
6/2 

Mand - 

Fram 

267  56           33900 

2,007.20          39300 

267  86 
2.807  20 
9.215  68 

267  86 

1.938 

8.906  70 

267  86 

2.807 

9.21568 

5.81640 

5,81640 

339  00 

V30 

393  00 

AfT  tran^ixKl;irnf>  (nin 

Gnrnaiv 

9,215.60 

3,71600  ... 

3.71600 

5/27 

5/30 
6/1 

bri^' 

....         267  56          33900 

339  00 

5/30 

Frai^f 

I93|l2fl           26200 

262  00 

Air  trMrsnoftatinn  oaix 

GemM           

8,90670 

3,591 00  .- 

3.591  00 

•MtH  nnalM 

5/27 

5/30 
6/2 

Inlantf 

...         267  56          33900 

339  00 

5/30 

France 

2  807  20           393  OO 

39300 

4ir  tiiwiiiwtatwn  vti 

QniMV 

9J15.60 

3.710.00  ... 

3.71600 

NoMt.  Henry 'j.Ca«.. 

_-   im 

t/1 

taS* 

..        5.016.40           706.09 

78600 

2.49172  ... 

2.49672 

Inynlian  Omt 

V27 

(/I 

Frxn 

5016.40          706.00 

78600 

'  laiin^ 

2.401.72.. 

2.496  72 

CHn  W»' 

5/27 

6/6 

Fr»» 

....       775520        1,040.00 

7.75520 
9.114 

969  60 
533.062 
3.877  40 
9.781  12 

96960 
533.062 
3.877  40 
9.781  12 
3.877  40 
532.516 
5.31960 

877  50 

1.04800 

.  GenoH 

0.1H.OO 

3.072.00  .. 

3  67200 

ShiKtpr  Riirt  Cong 

5/27 

5/27 
6/2 

Ftmm' 

<K<l|iA          nion 

13100 

5/30 
t/2 

£JL 

■lHHRJ           imoo 

35800 

3 1177  40             M<  00 

524  00 

toinm 

9,701.12 

3.941.00  .. 

3.941  00 

Balkr  Itantli  W 

y27 

5/30 
6/2 

5/27 

6/2 
6/6 

tST 

96460            13100 

13100 

tatf 

S33062           35000 

358.00 

SL. 

3  an  40        S24  00 

52400 

sr 

11177  40             MtOO 

9,701.12 

3.941.00  .. 

3.94100 

ilr  1  ugi)  Dm  flat 

5/20 

6/1 
6/5 

52400 

S/1 

«» ■  ■■  - 

Gnan 

.     532.516          356.00  . 

356  00 

P»  liawialilai  ■!> 

5J1M0 

2.14S.00  .. 

2.14500 

Won.  Frank  R":  Coil              

MMary  a>  _  

—     1/10 

nUilite 

mso        WIS 

'  22215 

1.090JS  -. 

1.09035 

Conanltw  total 

7,11315  ., 

30.80535 

38,61694 

'  rv  Qem  cnmiiMB 


and  meals        *  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  doOat  equivaM;  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


JAMES  J  HOWARD.  Oiaimun.  July  29.  1983 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30, 

1983 


Date 


PlidMi' 


Tranportabon 


Oltier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Mentar  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  doaar 

Foreign         equnalent 
currency  or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


F^n... 
Canm- 


5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 


6/1       France 


5.02240 


706.00       18,500  70      >  2.496.00 


HHiianr 
Frann.... 


1.2(3  70 


17054 


24.32270         3.28200 


6/1 


6/1      Ftam. 


5J2240 


700.00 


10,500.70 
U63.70 


'  2.496.00 
•17054 


3,031.00 


7t74 


5X2.40 


79100 


10,500.70 
1,263  70 


>  2,496  00 
•  17054  . 


3.031.00 


72.74 


6/1       Fram.. 


5J22.40 


706.00 


IOJOO.70     >  2.49100  . 
1JS3.70       •  170.S4 


3.031.00 


72.74 


1.26370 
3.03108 

24.322  70 
1.26370 
3.03108 

24.32270 
1.26370 
3.031  08 

24.32270 
1,26370 


17054 
72  74 

3,28200 
170  54 
72  74 

3.28200 
17054 
72  74 

3.282  00 
170  54 
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Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Nameol  Menter  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreigr 
currency 


US.  I 
or  US. 


Poore... 


Ketcham . 


Tate... 


Branscome . 


Williams 


Taytot 

Crossfield 
Heitowl.. 


Irons... 


Schwartz. 


5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 
5/26 


McGrath 5/16 

Committee  total 


6/1 

6/1 
6/1 
6/1 
6/1 
6/1 
6/1 
6/1 
6/1 
6/1 
6/20 


Hungary... 
France 


5,822.40 


786.00 


18.50070 
1,26370 


Hungaiy... 

France 

Hungary.. 
France .... 


Hungary.. 
France 

Hungaiy... 
France  

Hungary.. 

France .... 


5322.40 


786.00 

■■■-—■ 


10,50070 
1,26370 


5,022.40 


786.00 


3,031.08            72  74  3,031.CS 

'  2.496  00  24J22  70 

•  170  54  1.263./0 

3.031.00            72.74  3.031.08 

'  2.496  00 24322.70 

« 170  54 1,263.70 

3,031.00           72.74  3,03108 

'  2.496.00 _ 24,322.70 

*  170.54 _ 1.263  70 

3,03108            7174  3,03108 

27,209.52      » 3,672.00 34,016  28 

1,263.70        •  170.54 - ~ 1,263  70 

3J)31.«0            72.74  3,031.08 

18.500.70      '  2,496.00 24.322.70 

1.263.70        •  170.54  1,263.70 

3.031.00            72.74  3,03108 


18.500.70 
1,263.70 


5,022.40 


706.00 


''^ZIIIIIZ'I— WH'ib       786.00 


18,500.70      •  2,496.00 24,322.70 

1.263.70        *  170.54 1.263  70 

3,031.00  72.74         3,03108 


Hungaiy... 
France 


Hungani 

France 


Hungary.. 
France  


532240 

■■5322.4O 


786.00 
786'ob 


18.500  70      '  2.496.00 - 24,322.70 

1,263.70        •  170.54 - -  1.263  70 

3,031.00            72.74  3,03108 

18,500  70      '  2,49600 24,322  70 

1.263  70        *  170  54 —  U63  70 

3J)31.0I            72.74  3,03108 

18.500.70      '2,496.00 - - 24.322  70 

1,263.70        •  17054  U63  70 

3.031.00            72.74  3,03108 


Hungary 

ElSahadore.. 


877.50 


222.16 


18,500.70      >  2.496.00 24,322  70 

1,263.70        <  170  54 ....; 1.26370 

303108             72  74  3.03108 

"  4306.88         ijax'ii           102.89             26.05  5.286  77 


72.74 

3.282.00 

170.54 

72.74 

3.202JI0 

170.54 

7274 

3.282.00 

170.54 

72.74 

4.5C9.W 

170.54 

7274 

3.282.00 

170.54 

7274 

3,282.00 

17054 

7274 

3,282.00 

170.54 

7274 

3,28200 

17054 

7274 

3.282W 

170,54 

7274 

3,28200 

170.54 

72.74 

1.338.56 


11.357.16 39,597-91 


1.044  41  51,999.48 


. Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  ' «  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equwalent;  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


'  Aiilare 


•Ground 
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Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToM 


Name  of  Memtief  or  emptoyee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equnalenl 

Foreign 

eriuivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency' 

currency' 

currency' 

Hon.  Denny  Smith 6/16  6/19     EiSahiador,. 

Department  of  the  Army— prorated  share ir;-;  ■:■ 

Hon  Bob  McEwen 6/16  6/19     El  Sahrador. 

D«artment  of  the  Army— prorated  share 


222.16 


1,090.35  . 


222.16  . 


1,090.35  . 


222.16 
1,090JS 

222.16 
1,090.35 


Committee  totals 


444.32 


2.180  70 2.62502 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  n  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equwalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1 

AND  JUNE  30,  1983 


Dale 


Perdieih' 


Transportahon 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrivai      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Deychakiwsky.  Orest 4/17 


Sletzinger.  Martin... 
Davidson.  Lynne. 


Oliver.  R.  Spencer 

Fmerty.  John  J 

Wise,  Samuel  G 

Sletzinger,  Martin 


Oliver,  R,  Spencer 


Hoffmann,  Myron  .. 
Oliver.  R.  Spencer 


4/17 

4/17 

5/4 

5/8 

5/15 

5/26 

5/30 

6/4 

5/26 

6/2 

6/6 

6/12 

6/2 

6/29 


5/7 

5/17 

5/20 

5/12 

6/30 

6/30 

5/29 

6/3 

6/8 

6/1 

6/5 

6/11 


Spain. 


Spain. 


Spain. 


150000  2,10500  . 

USOOOO  2,285.20 

2,55000  1J43.00  . 

67500  3,397.00  . 

4.050.00 2,115.00  . 


Austria 

Hungary 

Madrid.  Spain.. 
Madrid.  Spain. 
Portugal, 


1,098.00  . 
2354.00. 


4.061il0  . 


7/2 
7/16 


Madrid,  Spain. 

EntM 

Spain 

Spain 


2.925.00 

31800 

37500 

450.00  . 

450.00 

300  00 

45000 

105.00  

2  32500 2,115.00  . 

1,350.00  3,427.00 


Committee  total.. 


19,323.00 - 25.600.20 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  todging  and  meals.  ^     ,  ,    ^ 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equwalent.  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


DANTE  B.  FASCai.  Chaimian,  July  22.  1983 
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one 


ta  itm> 


Transportition 


Ottiir  puiposes 


ToU 


km*      Doartm 


Counlry 


US  M» 
fomgn  equmletit 
(urcncy  or  US 

ancKy' 


Foreign 
curcncir 


US  (WUf 

equnaleiil 

or  US 

cwmcir' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  iWbr 

equwiKnl 

or  US. 


US  lUbr 
Foreign  equivilenl 
oitrency         at  US 

cwTOicy* 


Hon  Normvi  V. 

Hon  Owe  yowji. ............ 

Hon  G.  MfeM  MririMRt.. 

Hon  C  W  nVMI 

Hoi  Bob  SIhb 

m.  a»B  aaJBi, ! 

Mr.  HHtvt  llDMnlBli,  Stiff.. 


,  S&ff.. 


Central  »nwa.., 

Onlral  Amena.. 
.  CenM  Vnerca... 
.  Ontril  Afflefa_ 

Central  Amenci... 

Central  Amria_ 
.  Central  Amnca.. 


7SilO 

nun 

KM 

nxo. 
n.m. 

75.00. 
liM 
S2S.W 


7S.00 
7S.0O 
7S.00 
7S00 
75.00 
75.00 
7&00 

szsoe 


■  ta  Item  coRstitiitQ  loltmg  and  meats 

<  II  larev>  currency  s  used,  enter  U  S  Mar  equwalent.  il  U  S  currency  a  usal.  enter  amount  expended 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  smd  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  value  of  property,  supplies 
and  commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin 
Magistrate  and  under  German  Offset  Agree- 
ment for  the  quarter  April  1.  1983  through 
June  30.  1983.  pursuant  to  section  719  of 
Public  Law  97-377;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1678.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notice  of 
plans  to  study  the  conversion  from  inhouse 
operation  to  contractor  performance  of  vari- 
ous functions  at  sundry  locations,  pursuant 
to  section  502(a)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1679.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  plans  to  initiate 
the  study  of  potential  conversions  from  in- 
house operation  to  commercial  contract  of 
various  activities  at  sundry  locations,  pursu- 
ant to  section  S02(a)  of  Public  Law  96-342; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Navy's  decision  to  convert  to  contractor 
performance  the  shelf  stocking  function  at 
the  branch  commissary  store.  Patuxent 
River.  Md..  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  Lebanon  (Transmit- 
tal No.  83-57).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1682.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(Transmittal  No.  83-50).  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  133b;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Staff.  De- 
fense Mapping  Agency.  U.S.  Naval  Observa- 
tory, transmitting  notice  of  the  Agency's  de- 
cision to  convert  the  operation  of  the  mail 
room  function  at  the  DMA  Hydrographic/ 
Topographic  Center.   Broolunont,   Md.,   to 


private  contractor  performance,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  Bank  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1685.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  entitled.  "The 
Domestic  Impact  of  Reliance  on  Market 
Forces  During  a  Substantial  Petroleum 
Supply  Disruption."  pursuant  to  section 
6(a)  of  Public  Law  97-229;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1686.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  1983.  pursuant  to 
section  308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1687.  A  letter  from  the  'Vice  President  of 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  months  of  April  and  May  1983. 
on  the  average  number  of  passengers  per 
day  on  board  each  train  operated,  and 
ontime  performance  at  the  final  destination 
of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by  rail- 
road, pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Lebanon  (Transmittal  No.  83-57).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1689.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
the  United  Kingdom  (Transmittal  No.  83- 
50).  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1690.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  President's  inten- 
tion to  exercise  his  authority  under  section 
506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
in  order  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  cer- 
tain emergency  military  assistance  to  Chad, 
pursuant  to  sections  506(b)(1)  and  652  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


EDWARD  P  BOUUtD.  Ouirman.  )uly  ?9.  1983 


1691.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  revised  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1692.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  a  proposed  Presi- 
dential archival  depository  to  be  known  as 
the  Carter  Presidential  Library,  pursuant  to 
44  U.S.C.  2108(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1693.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Land  and 
Water  Resources,  transmitting  copy  of  an 
applicration  by  the  Oakdale  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Stanislaus  County.  Calif.,  for  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  the  act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  'Whitten:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Report  on  subdivision  of  budget  totals 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to  section  302 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Rept.  No.  98-349).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


IMI 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 

AcKERMAN,  Mr.  BiAGCi.  Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.     HoRTON.     Mr.     LaFalce.     Mr. 

McGrath.   Mr.   Nowak.  Mr.   Ottin- 

OER.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 

Towns.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hertej,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Laittos.  Mr.  Lelano.  Mr.  Levine 

of    California.    Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr. 

Ratchford.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Smith  of 

Florida,  and  Mr.  Stokes): 
H.R.  3781.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Interagen- 
cy Committee  on  Arson  Control  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  anti-arson  programs,  to  amend 
various  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  arson  investigation,  prevention. 


detection  and  prosecution,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  3782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  not  more  than 
nine  holidays  may  be  observed  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  during  any  calendsu-  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ovll 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  3783.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  personal 
injury  tmd  death  provisions  of  section  844  of 
title    18.   United   SUtes   Code,   relating   to 
arson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mrs.    BOXER    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.    Evans   of    Illinois,    Mr.   Torri- 
CELLi,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Market,  and  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  3784.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
promote   military    parts   procurement   cost 
savings,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to 
Committees  on  Small  Business  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  3785.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  1  year 
duty  on  catalytic  naphtha;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  3786.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  grant  to 
the  Willard  Frank  Libby  Foundation  for 
energy  and  science  related  research  grants, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  3787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  adding  the  Oregon- 
California  Trail  to  the  study  list;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  3788.  A  bill  to  designate  various  areas 
as  components  of  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  in  the  national  forests  in 
the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.  3789.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  rules 
for  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.    McCuRDY,    Mr.    Bartlett,    Mr. 
RoEMER,  and  Mr.  Slattery): 
H.R.  3790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  for 
calendar  years  1985  through  1990  the  cost- 
of-living    adjustment    for    the    Individual 
Income  tax  rates  and  the  personal  exemp- 
tion shall  take  into  account  only  inflation  in 
excess  of  2  percent  per  year  and  to  provide  a 
similar  limiUtion  on  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments In  benefits  under  certain  entitlement 
programs;    jointly,    to   the   Committees   on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  3791.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  medic- 
aid coverage  of  acupuncturists'  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  3792.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  under 
part  B  of  the  medicare  program  with  re- 
spect to  acupuncture  treatment  in  States 
which  license  or  certify  individuals  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  3793.  A  bill  to  require  commercial 
passenger-carrying  aircraft  to  be  equipped 
with  comprehensive,  manually  operated  fire 
extinguishing  systems,  to  require  newly 
built  commercial  passenger-carrying  aircraft 
to  be  equipped  with  all  available  compre- 
hensive fire  protection  technology,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating 
to  research  and  development,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  assure  the 
development  of  a  collision  avoidance  system 
for  use  on  all  civil  and  military  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Interest  of  air 
safety;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  I>ubllc 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

By   Mr.    COELHO   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
LEHBtAN  of  California.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.    Hance,    Mr.    Downey    of    New 
I  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.    Pashayan,    Mr.    Torres,    Mr. 
Shumway,   Mr.   Addabbo,  Mr.   Lent, 
Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    McGrath,    Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas,    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr.    Vander- 
griff,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.    LowRY    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Swift,   Mr.   Pritchard,   Mr.   Chan- 
dler,  Mr.    Olin.    Mr.    Sisisky,    Mr. 
BoacHER.   Mr.   Daniel,   Mr.   Parris, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Plippo,    Mr.   Nichols,   Mr.   Shelby, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,   Mr.   Lehman 
of  Florida,    Mr.    Young   of    Florida, 
Mr.   Bilirakis,   Mr.   Gingrich,  Mr. 
Hansen   of    Idaho,    Mr.    Craig,   Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Powler.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.    Levitas,    Mr.    Hatcher,    Mrs. 
BoGGS.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Taozin.  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,    Mr.    Traxler,    Mr.    Levin    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.    Mr.    Montgomery.    Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Whittaker.      Mr.      Roberts.      Mrs. 
Vdcanovich,    Mr.    Reid.    Mr.    Wil- 
liams  of  Montana.   Mr.   D' Amours. 
Mr.  KoGOVSEK.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mrs. 
Johnson,      Mr.      Ratchford,      Mr. 


LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  D'TM- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  HxTNTER,  Ms.  Fiedler, 
Mr.    Moorhead,    Mr.    Zschau,    Mr. 
Packard.   Mr.   Bates,   Mr.   McCanik 
less,   Mr.   RoYBAL,   Mr.    Pattersok, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Bkil- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Jones   of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Ford   of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Cooper.   Mr.   Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Llo'std.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  MacKay, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.   Annunzio,   Mrs.   Collins,   Mr. 
Evans   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Bedell.  Mr. 
Harkin,    Mr.    Evans    of    Iowa,    Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.    Stangeland.    Ms.    Snowe.    Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  PURSELL,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.    SiKORSKi,    Mr.    Oberstar.    Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Ridge. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM.    Mr.    Kazen.    Mr.    Leath    of 
Texas.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,   Mr.   Fauntroy.   Mr.   McCain. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Durbin,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Schumer. 
Ms.     Perraro.     Mr.     Garcia.     Mr. 
SCHEUER,   Mr.   Owens.   Mr.   Nowak. 
Mr.     LuNDiNE,     Mr.     LaFalce,     Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  Sitnar,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.   FoGLiETTA.   Mr.   Harrison.   Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
RiTTER.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT.    Mr.   WILLIAMS   Of   OhlO. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  DoRGAN,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  McKinney): 
H.R.  3795.  A  bill  to  harmonize,  reduce, 
and  eliminate  barriers  to  trade  In  wine  on  a 
basis  which  assures  substantially  equivalent 
competitive     opportunities     for     all     wine 
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moving  In  international  trade:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  3796.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  (re- 
lating to  firearms)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  mandatory  penalties 
for  the  use  cf  armor-piercing  bullets  in  of- 
fenses involving  handguns,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
care  of  elderly  family  members;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (by  request): 
H.R.  3798.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  Feder- 
al employees  health  benefits  program  to 
strengthen  financial  control  over  the  pro- 
gram and  enhance  competition  among  par- 
ticipating health  benefits  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  db  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ortiz): 
H.R.  3799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lacey  Act 
Amendments  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Akthony.  and  Mr.  McCdr- 
dy): 
H.R.  3800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  the  individual  income 
tax  rates  and  the  personal  exemption  and  to 
provide   that   no   cost-of-living   adjustment 
shall  take  effect  on  or  after  October  1.  1984, 
under  certain  entitlement  programs:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Jonxs  of  Ten- 
nessee,   Mr.    HiGHTOWEH,    and    Mr. 

MOLLOHAN): 

H.R.  3801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  trade  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
unfair  trade  practices  resulting  in  injurious 
imports  into  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN: 

H.R.  3802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  small  busi- 
nesses to  reduce  the  value  of  excess  invento- 
ry; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jacobs): 

H.R.  3803.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  reporting  of  tips  in  the  case 
of  certain  food  and  beverage  establish- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 

H.R.  3804.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Development  Act": 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  3805.  A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  certain  recent  legislation  dealing 
with  the  tax  and  social  security  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brjeaox.  and  Mr.  Biagci): 

H.R.  3806.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fisheries 
corporation  to  stimulate  the  full  develop- 
ment of  all  sectors  of  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

H.R.  3807.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  require- 
ments that  only  U.S.-built  and  documented 
vessels  may  be  used  in  the  trade  between 
points  in  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Manne  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  3808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive test  for  qualification  for  the  credit  for 
rehabilitated  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  3809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  assure  universal  tele- 
phone service  within  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conable)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  sales  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  3811.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion  known   as   the   American   Gold   Star 
Mothers.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  3812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
EHection  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  financing  of  general  election  campaign 
for  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frenzel): 
H.R.  3813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   GUARINI   (for   himself,   Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Plorio. 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo): 
H.R.  3814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to   include  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  as  eligible  recipi- 
ents of  scientific  property  for  purposes  of 
the  special  computation  of  the  charitable 
contribution  deduction  for  such  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rangel): 
H.R.  3815.  A  bill  to  establish  a  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Homeless  and  the 
Hungry;  jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
H.R.  3816.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  commission  to 
set  appropriate  levels  of  compensation  for 
Members  of  Congress;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HANCE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Fremzel): 

H.R.   3817.  A  bill  to  apply  for  a  5-year 

period  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  ethyl  and 

methyl    parathion;   to   the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Hettel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.   Berman,   and   Mrs.   Burton   of 
California); 
H.R.  3818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to 
better  protect   the  environment  and  man 
from    the   hazards   of   pesticides,   and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  3819.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
assist  homeowners  in  taking  corrective 
measures  with  respect  to  urea  formaldehyde 
foam  insulation  in  their  homes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.   JENKINS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
PowLKR,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Frenzel. 


Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr. 
Flippo): 
H.R.  3820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  qualified 
retirement  trusts  and  certain  educational 
organizations  to  invest  in  working  interests 
in  oil  and  gas  properties  without  incurring 
unrelated  business  taxable  income:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  JOHNSON: 
H.R.  3821.  A  bill  to  recognize  and  grant  a 
Federal    charter   to    the   Franco-American 
War  Veterans,  Inc.,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  KAPTtJR: 
H.R.  3822.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  for 
6  months  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3823.  A  bUl  to"  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  for 
6  months,  to  increase  the  number  of  weeks 
for  which  comi>ensation  Is  payable  under 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  3824.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  with  respect  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  circuit,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  3825.  A  bill  to  establish  a  boundary 
for  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
H.R.  3826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
charitable  organization  may  recoup  certain 
costs  when  distributing  food  or  other  prop- 
erty without  violating  the  requirements  of 
section  170(e)(3)(A)(ii)  of  such  code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  3827.  A  bill  to  provide  for  require- 
ments and  prcKedures  applicable  to  automo- 
bile   warranties;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    LEVITAS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.    Hatcher,    Mr.    Gingrich,    Mr. 
McEktNALD.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Rowland, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  3828.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  commemorating  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
H.R.  3829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act  of  1973  to  eliminate 
the  chronological  age  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  foster  grandparent  services  provid- 
ed for  mentally  retarded  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (by  request): 
H.R.  3830.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect 
fees  to  cover  U.S.  Government  costs  inci- 
dent to  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  plant  and  animal  quar- 
antine laws,  laws  governing  humane  care, 
treatment,  and  transportation  of  animals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  3831.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  15-year  delim- 
iting period  for  a  veteran  to  complete  a  pro- 


gram of  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    MOODY   (for   himself,   Mrs. 
BoGGS.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly, Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
BoucHEK.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Ms.     Ferraro,     Mrs.     Boxer,     Mr. 
Barn':s.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Peichan,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  M.s.  Mikulski. 
Mr.   Yates.   Mr.   Heftel  of   Hawaii. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr    Howard,  Mr.  Clay. 
Mrs.  Collins,  and  Ms.  Oakar): 
H.R.  3832.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  Women's  Business  Owner- 
ship: jointly,  to  the  Committee;  on  Banking, 
Finance    and    Urban    Affairs:    Government 
Operations:  and  Small  Bu.sines? . 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  <for  herself  and  Mr. 
Pepper  )i 
H.R  3833.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for.  progiams  for  the  prevention, 
identificatidn.  and  treatment  of  eider  abuse, 
neglect,  and  exploitation,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Elder  Abuse,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  3834.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  and 
nonpartisan  administration  of  Federal  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. ,,     ,, 
By    Mr.     PETRI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
AspiN.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.   Mr.   Moody.   Mr.   Obey,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki  ): 
H.R.   3835.   A  bill   to  designate   the   U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as 
the    ■William  A.  Steiger  Post  Office  Build- 
ing ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  3836.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  retro- 
spective accounting  and  monthly  reporting 
optional  with  the  States  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3837.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare 
coverage  of  hepatitis  B  vaccine  for  end  stage 
renal  disease  patients;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  health  care  for  elderly  individuals 
who  require  long-term  care:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  3839.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  an 
Office  on  Board  and  Care  Activities  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  board  and  residential  care  more  effective- 
ly and  to  encourage  more  effective  regula- 
tion by  States  of  group  living  arrangements 
for  SSI  beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RITTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PUQUA.   Mr.    Winn.    Mr,    Brown   of 

California,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Gregg. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and 

Mr.  ZscHAU): 

H.R.  3840.  A  bill  to  establish  coordinated 

interagency    research    and    demonstration 

projects  for  improving  knowledge  and  use  of 

risk  assessment  by  those  Federal  agencies 


concerned  with  regulatory  decisions  related 
to  protection  of  human  life,  health,  and  the 
environment:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  3841.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  relocation 
of  profes-sional  sports  teams,  to  require  that 
certain  local  governments  be  notified  of 
such  relocation,  and  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SHARP: 
H.R.  3842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  minimum  allocation  paid  to 
any  State,  the  amount  of  taxes  treated  as 
paid  into  the  highway  trust  fund  with  re- 
spect to  gasohol  and  certain  methanol  and 
ethanol  fuels  shall  be  determined  as  if  such 
fuels  were  taxed  as  gasoline:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Bv  Mr.  SISISKY: 
H.R.  3843.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  local   governments   for  property 
exempt  from  property  taxation  under  Fed- 
eral law  which  is  located  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  and  owned  by 
the  United  States,  a  foreign  government,  or 
an  international  organization:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.   3844.   A  bill   to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  a 
program  of  research  demonstration  in  the 
Saint  John  River  Basin.  Maine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By   Mr.   STANGELAND   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa): 
H.R.  3845.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  to  improve  procedures  for  the  se- 
lection of  ASCS  county  and  local  commit- 
tees: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Be- 
THUNE,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.    Campbell,    Mr.    Chappie.    Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran.   Mr.     Craig.    Mr.    Philip    M. 
Crane.     Mr.    Daniel,     Mr.     Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama.  Mr.   Edwards   of   Oklahoma, 
Mr.    Emerson.    Mr.    Forsythe.    Mr. 
Franklin,    Mr.    Frenzel.    Mr.    Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,     Mr.     Hansen     of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.   Ireland. 
Mr.   Jenkins,   Mr.   Jones   of   North 
Carolina,       Mr.       Kindness,       Mr. 
Kramer,   Mr.   Latta.   Mr.   Leath   of 
Texas,  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald. Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr,  Montgomery,  Mr. 
NIELSON   of   Utah,   Mr.   Oxley.   Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.   Rudd,   Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Sil- 
JANDER.     Mr.     Skeen.     Mr.     Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
SuNDQUisT,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Valentine,    Mr.    Vander 
JAGT.  Mrs.  VucANOVicH,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker,  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida): 
H.R.   3846.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  related  statutes  in  order  to 


provide  new  job  opportunities,  effect  signifi- 
cant cost  savings  on  Federal  construction 
contracts,  promote  small  business  participa- 
tion in  Federal  contracting,  to  reduce  un- 
neces.sary  paperwork  and  reporting  require- 
ments, to  clarify  the  definition  of  prevailing 
wages,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  3847.  A  bill  to  prohibit  smoking  on 
board  passenger-carrying  aircraft:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  3848.  A  bill  to  provide  that  operators 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles  who  are  li- 
censed under  State  law  need  not  meet  re- 
quirements of  Federal  law  which  establish 
standards  for  eyesight  as  a  qualification  for 
operation  of  such  a  vehicle:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  3849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  move- 
ment of  coal,  including  the  movement  of 
coal  over  public  lands,  by  coal  pipeline: 
jointlv.  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LaFalce): 
H.R.  3850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  initiation  and  expansion  of  children's 
preventive  health  programs:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  him.self.  Mr. 

"Madigan.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.    SiKORSKi,    Mr,    Ottinger.    Mr, 

Uxand.  and  Mr.  Bliley): 

H.R.  3851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  remove  the 

prohibition  against  stating  in  the  labeling 

and  advertising  of  a  drug  that  it  has  been 

approved  under  that  act;  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     WOLF    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Barnes,  Mrs,  Holt.  Mr,  Hoyer,  Ms. 
Oakar,    Mr,    Parris,    Mr.    White- 
hurst.  and  Mr,  Fazio): 
H.R.  3852.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reimbuse- 
ment  of  certain  moving  expenses  incurred 
by  Federal  employees  who  are  transferred 
or  reassigned  in  the  intere.st  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  one  official  station  or  agency  to 
another  for  permanent  duty:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Morrison      of     Washington.      Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,    Mr.    Foley.    Mr.    Weaver. 
Mr.     Swift.     Mr.     Pritchard.     Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Lowry   of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Chandler): 
H.R.  3853.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  pro- 
tection,   conservation,    enchancement,    and 
management    of   scenic,    natural,    cultural, 
and  other  resource  values  in  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge,  to  establish  national  policies 
to  assist  in  achieving  this  objective,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina): 
H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  4,  1984,  as  "Coast  Guard  Day  ":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  ^  .,     „ 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Za- 
blocki,   Mr.    Broomfield.    and    Mr. 
Oilman): 
H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1983  as  '  Intemation- 
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al  Youth  Elxchange  Month":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BuKTON  of  Indiana): 

H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  designating 

July  20,    1984.  as     National   P.O.W.-M.I.A. 

Recognition   Day":   to   the   Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BARirBS.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Berevter.  Mr.  Bethune. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Broyhilx,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie. Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  CoNYERs.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Din- 
gell.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Fiedler, 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Fuppo, 
Mr.  F^ORio.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Prenzel, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
GiLMAN.  Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Hettel 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Loet- 
FLER.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Madican. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Michel. 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ortiz. 


Mr.     OrriNGER.     Mr.     Oxurr.     Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Patter- 
son.  Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.    Porter,   Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Ratch- 
roRD,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Schae- 
FER.   Mr.  ScHEUER,   Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.     Seiberling,     Mr.     Shaw.     Mr. 
Shumway,    Mr.   SiKORSKi,   Mr.   Sil- 
JANDER.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.    Spence,    Mr.    Stangeland,    Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Stubtp,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Georgia  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.    Vandebgript,    Mr.    Vento,    Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.    Wheat,   Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Won      Pat,      Mr.      Wortley.      Mr. 
Wright.   Mr.   Wyden.   Mr.   Yatron. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr.  Lundine): 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  U,  1983,  through  De- 
cember  17.    1983   as  "National   Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August    13,    1983,    as    "Sacramento    Pacific 
Legacy    Day"    to    commemorate    the    21st 
annual  birthday  celebration  of  Sacramento. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service.  

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.     Edwards    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 
NiELsoN  of  Utah.  Mrs,  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Packard): 
H.  Con.  Res.  155.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
is  the  national  policy  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment encourage  excellence  m  education 
Eis  a  national  priority:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    MARKEY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling. and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut): 
H.  Con.  Res.   156.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
nuclear  reactor  components  should  not  be 
exported  from  the  United  States  for  India's 
Tarapur  nuclear  power  station   unless  the 
Government  of  India  provides  stronger  non- 
proliferation  guarantees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself),  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Ms.  Kaptuh,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford. and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida): 
H.  Con.  Res.  157.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  post- 


pone further  action  on  reorganization  of 
certain  programs  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation until  a  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  determines  that  such  reor- 
ganization would  not  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  Department  of  Education  to  achieve  the 
goals  intended  by  Congress  when  it  author- 
ized the  affected  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  158.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  fishing  licenses  for  senior  citizens: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Broomfielo.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Zschau, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson): 
H.  Con.  Res.   159.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  stated  support  for 
the  peace  initiative  of  the  four-nation  Con- 
tadora  Group:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.    Res.    304.    Resolution    dismissing   the 
election    contest    against    James    McClure 
Clarke:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.   Res.   305.   Resolution   dismissing   the 
election  contest  against  Ron  Packard:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 

H.R.  3854.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Endless 
Summer  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  3855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Scanlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

PRIVATE  RESOLUTION 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  law  and  request  the 
President  to  award  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  Kenneth  Koon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  August  3,  1983] 
H.R.   2468:   Mr.   O'Brien   and   Mr.  Stmo- 

«JUIST. 

H.R.  3244:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Berman, 


Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Harkin, 
and  Mr.  Barnes. 

[SubmitUd  August  4.  1983] 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Pish.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Hiler,  Mr.  HucKABY.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Panet- 
ta. Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  180:  Mr.  Hillis. 

H.R.  507:  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  659:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  Gunderson  and  Mr.  Cough- 

LIN. 

H.R.    881:    Mrs.    Hall    of    Indiana.    Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Dorcan.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  and  Mr.  Weber. 
H.R.  897:  Mr.  Kindness  and  Mr.  Oilman. 
H.R.  947:  Mr.  Wirth. 
H.R.  953:  Mr.  Mitchell. 
H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Torricelli. 
H.R.  1159:  Mr.  Shelby. 
H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Brown  of  California  and 
Mr.  Markey. 
H.R.  1279:  Mr.  Wirth. 
H.R.  1376:  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Ms.  Oakar. 
H.R.  1392:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  1397:  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1403:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Pritchard,  and 
Mr.  Barnard. 
H.R.  1408:  Mr.  Packard. 
H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.   Bethune,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Latta,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 
H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Patman. 
H.R.  1554:  Mr.  Sikorski. 
H.R.  1595:  Mr.  Bryant,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  1758:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1800:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Luken, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Shuster, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.   1880:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dymally. 
and  Mr.  Hoyer. 
H.R.  1942:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
H.R.  1952:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Si- 
korski, Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Leland,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford. Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Martinez.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 
H.R.  1961:  Mr.  Ridge  tmd  Mr.  Fields. 


H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
H.R.  2076:  Mrs.  Roukema. 
H.R.  2088:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  Torres. 
H.R.  2090:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Roybal,  and 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.    2093:   Mr.   Prank,   Mr.   Swift.   Mr. 
Britt.    Mrs.    Burton    of    California.    Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Berman. 
H.R.  2098:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Berman  and  Mr.  Coughlin. 
H.R.  2127:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
and  Mr.  Coughlin. 
H.R.  2161:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
H.R.  2169:  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  2240:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
H.R.  2242:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 
H.R.  2243:  Mr.  Shannon. 
H.R.     2262:     Mr.     Kostmayer    and     Mr. 
Daschle. 

H.R.  2374:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  DeWine,  and 
Mr.  Obey. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 

H.R.  2410:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Roybal.  and  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2411:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.   2420:   Mr.  Tallon,  Mrs.   Holt,   Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Coughlin. 
H.R.  2491:  Mr.  Coelho  and  Mr.  Synar. 
H.R.  2495:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Swift. 
H.R.  2543:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
H.R.  2567:  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Reid.  and 
Mr.  Plorio. 

H.R.  2583:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  2595:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  McCandless, 
Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  2696:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  2697:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Coehlo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  2698:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ackerman, 

Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs.  Collins,  and 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  2752:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  2762:  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Burton  of 

California,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2763:  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.   2772:   Mr.   Davis,  Mrs.   Boxer,   Mr. 
Fazio,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
H.R.  2778:  Mr.  Torricelli  and  Mr.  Pepper. 
H.R.  2815:  Mr.  Martinez. 
H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Vento,    Mr. 
McGrath,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  2839:  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  2841:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hoyer.  and 
Mr.  Prank. 
H.R.  2902:  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Simon. 
H.R.  2916:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son. 


H.R.  2945:  Mrs.  Collins. 
H.R.  2946:  Mrs.  Collins. 
H.R.  2996:  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.   3009:   Mr.   Guarini.   Mr.   Levine  of 
California.   Mr.   Clinger.   Mr.   Plorio,   Mr. 
Go^zALEZ.  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  3010:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr;  Guarini.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 
Gonzales,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Skelton,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  3016:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Martinez. 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 
H.R.  3026:  Mr.  Porter. 
H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 
H.R.  3072:  Mr.  Sawyer. 
H.R.  3082:  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Hutto. 
H.R.  3091:  Mr.  Hiler 

H.R.  3101:  Mr.  Ottinger  and  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. 
H.R.  3106:  Ms.  Mikulski. 
H.R.  3176:  Mr.  Mitchell. 
H.R.  3178:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  and 
Mr.  Wortley. 
H.R.  3193:  Mr.  Horton. 
H.R.  3224:  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
H.R.  3245:  Mr.  Pepper. 
H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,    Mr.    Lehman    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 
Scheuer. 
H.R.  3309:  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  3338:  Mr.  Stenholm  and  Mr.  For- 
sythe. 

H.R.  3371:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  3381:  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  White- 
hurst, Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mrs.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  3400:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier. Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Mol- 
inari, Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  3420:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3434:  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Feighan. 
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Ms.  Ferharo.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Kostmayeh.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr  Albosta.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Hyde.    Mr.    O'Brien.    Mrs.    Holt,    and    Mr. 

HiLLIS. 

H.R.  3456:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Franklin,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3464:  Mr.  D' Amours. 

H.R.  3478:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
McCain.  Ms.  K.^ptur.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Harri- 
son. Mr.  Wortlev.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr  Kindness.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr 
Watkins.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  3500:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  3505:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Frank. 
and  Mr.  Towns. 

H  R.  3512:  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.R.  3554:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  McCoLLin«, 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Mica,  and  Ms. 
Snowe. 

H.R.  3557:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan.  Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.R.  3574:  Mr  Hyde  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Peighan.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R  3581:  Mr.  Pashayan  and  Mr  Stark. 

H.R.  3584:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Sundguist. 
Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  3587:  Mr.   Fascell,  iVir.   Mineta.  Mr. 
Young     of  Florida.  Mr.     Fazio.  Mr.     Won 
Pat.  Mr.    Lehman  of  Florida  Mr.    Mica.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.     McCandless.  Mr.     Mack.  Mr. 
Boxer,  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  3591:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  3605:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3616:  Mr.  Regola.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Hance,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Ober- 
star. Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Crockett.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Ms.  Fer- 
raro. Mr.   Berman.  and  Mr.   Fascell. 

H.R.  3621:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.   Oberstar. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  3636:  Mr  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R  3642:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Fadntroy.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 


Jersey,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Swift. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Con- 

YERS. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Hofton.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
St.angeland.  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3647:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  3665:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  3680:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr 
Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Faunt 
ROY.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr  Frank.  Mr.  Garcia 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr 
Torricelli.  Mr  Towns.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr 
Green.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr 
Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  3737:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi 
Kan.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Recula.  and  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. 

H.R.  3747:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  3777:  Mr.  FuquA. 

H.J.  Res.  20  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr,  Wyden.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr. 
Madigan. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Britt. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Derrick,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr  Horton.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER.  Mr.  F.AZio.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Anthony. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  McCand- 
less, Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Barnes,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. Mr.  Rahall.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr  Roe. 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr, 
Barnes,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
Biaggi. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Stump 

H.J.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Moore.  Mrs.  Boccs.  and 
Mr.  Skeen. 

H.J.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Philip  M.. Crane.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr  Oilman.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jones 


of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr  Minish,  Mr.  Nf,al.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ro.stenkow- 
SKi,  Mr  Ritter.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Schaeter,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Za- 
blocki, and  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mrs,  Collins.  Mr. 
Aodabbo.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Sil- 
jander, Mr.  Boniop  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Price, 
and  Mr.  Pritchard. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
and  Mr.  Moore. 

H.J.  Res.  289;  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Gilman,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr, 
Chandler,  and  Mr.  Reid. 

H.J.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier. Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Wirth  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta, Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER.    Mr.    Wolfe.    Mr.    Luken.    and    Mr. 

NOWAK. 

H.J.  Res.  313:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
H.J    Res.  327:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Forsythe 
Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Vandergriff.    Mr.    Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.J.  Res.  331:  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr  Matsui,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Pritckard.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes.see,  Mr. 
Whitley,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Vandergriff,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Morri.son  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Dixon, 


Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr  Robinson,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Hartnett. 
Mr  Parris.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Durbin.  M--.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAH./Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr  Gore.  Mr.  Wisth,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
AuCc-N.  M--.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mrs. 
Boci.-.  :v7r.  Stark,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich,  r..  Chappie,  Mr.  DeWine.  and  Mr. 
McNoLi  „ 

H.J.  PPii  333:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
McOsAiH,  Mr.  Boehlfrt.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  Yo->.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  •■!;  Ottingeh.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Bih.van.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

K.J.  Rtb  3:1;  Ml  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr. 
CH^prif.  M- .  CHEKiv  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Mr  Davis,  Mr.  ?Jdcar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  FoP.'.YTHE,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Hansi-n  r:  Ida'vi.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Kasich, 
Ml-.  Ket'P  Mr.  Ki'.AMER.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
McCmn.  \'.r.  McDonald,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mrs. 
Martin  i."  Illinois,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
VORTF.R.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Sol- 
OMr>T'',  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Waiker.  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 
a.  Con.  Res.  93;  Mr.  TohniCEi.Li. 
H.  Ccr>.  Res.  ill;  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Li- 
piNsv:i.  Mr.  Faho.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr,  Rangel, 
Mr.  Green.  Mr  Guarini.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Reid,  fir.  Morrison  of  Wf-shington.  Mr. 
McKinnfy.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  CARPtR.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
McCain. 

H.  Con.  Res.  119;  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and 
Mr.  Patterson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  136;  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier, Mr.  McCandless  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Sharp.  an'J  Mr.  Myers. 

H.  Con  Res.  '39;  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr,  de  la  Garza,  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr  Chappell, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 


Minish,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.  Con.  Res.  140;  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Mitchell  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr,  Walgren,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  146;  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mrs,  Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr,  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr, 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 
H.  Res.  190;  Mr.  Broomfield, 
H.  Res.  255;  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr,  Patterson,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Zschau,  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Shumway. 

H.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Daub,  and 
Mr.  Clingep.. 

H.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr, 
Eckart.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Kocovsek.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Edgar,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Res.  287;  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Drier  of  California,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gregg, 
and  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  3502;  Mr.  Petri. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions   and    papers   were    laid    on    the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

187.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Piedmont,  Presbyterian 
Church  (U.S.S.),  Baltimore,  Md..  relative  to 
Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

188.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Rochester,  Mich.,  relative  to  general  reve- 
nue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2867 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN; 
—Page  18.  after  line  2.  insert; 

EARLY  LEAK  DETECTION  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  5A.  Section  3004  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof; 

"(l.^  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1983.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  that  facilities  used  for 
the  storage  or  disposal  of  liquid  hazardous 
waste  or  hazardous  waste  containing  free 
liquids  on  or  in  the  land  shall  be  required  to 
utilize  aporoved  leak  detection  systems  and 
technologies.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  approved  leak  detection  sys- 
tems and  technology'  means  a  system  or 
technology  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  be  capable 
of  detecting  and  locating  leaks  of  hazardous 
waste  at  the  earliest  practicable  lime. ". 

Make  the  necessary  conforming  changes 
in  the  table  of  contents. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  inXormation  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rccoro. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1983: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report;  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  l>e  "4."  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Pederal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter                1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark   one  square  only)       | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Einployee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report; 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that;  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  "—§  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X""  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting;  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (cf) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth;  (a)  Description,  (ft)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  sui  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 
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Organ/itm  a  mtvidiial  Tiiiiit 


/m  ASSOOATIS,  WC.  1225  8TH  STRtn,  STt  590  %K»m.m.  O  95814 


Do 


WAIICfD  C()MMUNK>TK)NS.  iCMI  B(KIST()N  Smn  B()ST^^^ 

!S<a«IP  STRAUSS  HAUtR  »  FUl).  SWTt  400  1333  N{W  HAMPSHIRt  AVt.  HW  WASHINGTON  X  20038.. 

Do '. '. - - 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Envtom/Oioit 


(»()(«  PAiil/littA;502rsiHiUIYR()«M^ 

DONALD  C  AltXANMR  MOWWI  LEWIS  %  BOOUUS  1800  M  ST ,  NW.  #800  NORTH  WASHINGION  W,  m».. 


J^Iiarr&^.'sS^VI^'Ka^M,^^         


«0  eON  H«0»AmiE.iri  BUUV  IMS  NW  H^^^^      *«NU[,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

Do - Z...""".Z 

Do - ZZ'~Z'ZZZIIZZ. ."- 

*SS0OAT«NF0«  BROADCAST  ENGINEERING  STANOAROS^INCJOOOM  STREET  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  ^^^—-—"-ZZZZZ  CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  (X)  Of  NEW  YORK 


GOLDEN  GATT  BRIDGE,  HIGHWAY  &  TRANSPORTATION  DKIRKT 

NATIONAL  AIR  TANKERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  HOT  DIP  GALVANI2ED  ASSN 

AMERIttN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP 

FARM  LABOO  ALLlANtt 

PUROLAIOR,  INC 

WEST  INDIES  RUM  &  SPIRITS  PROOUCtRS  ASSN 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  POICY  OFFICt 

BtCHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 
lUCASFILM  LTD. 


NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  MAIL  COMMITTEE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUf  AOURtRS 

UNNEO  4  COOKED  MEAT  IMPORTERS'  ASSN 

INSTITUTE  OF  FINANCIAL  FISWL  STUDIES  Of  CURACAO,  H  AL 

BANKAMERICA  CORPORATION 

INDIANA  ASSOCIATES 

INTELSAT 

SITMAR  CRUISES,  INC 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION  „^  „  .„.„ 

COMM  ON  US  BUSINESS  Of  THE  CANADIAN  LIfE  i  HtAlTH  INSUR  ASSN 

Ao'lS;  rowS  Of  AMER  VINYL  DISTRIBS  i  flNGHED  VINYL  GOODS  MF 


S^TimWW  ATiu^OM)U  K  STREO,  NW,  #502  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

AVENELWSOCIATES  INC  PO  BOX  53131  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

L  A  BAf^l98  OVERStAS  HIGHWAY  KEY  LARGO  FL  33037 

DAVID  BAKER  530  7TH  STREH,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

BARRETT  SMITH  SCHAPIRO  SIMON  t  ARMSTRONG,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #821  WASHIN(,IUN  lA,  flAW».. 

BASKIWAi«OSEJWlP:C.:8i'8(»iW  

MrSw  IB«J«Wn990  M  STREH.  NW,  #480  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

»StY  L  BIW  1957  E  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -•- 

WUID  L  BtEBER  1660  I  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


MAm  RFIANOR  1370  AVENUE  Of  THE  Km.<0&.  Itim  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 ._ ~ 

fDWATOJBlJW<Tti(biiR  Bl><3(«BIGGiNS'lii0^  

Sl  H  VM.  ™NNSYL?ANUU«NUE.  N^y  203  W/^^^^^^        KASHlN(iT6N  DC  2()(i06- 

GERRY  BLANCHARD  GNAU,  CARTIR,  JACOBSEN  &  ASSOC.  INC  1777  F  STRER,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2UUUti 

Do 

Do 

Do — : 

Do - 

Do " 

RCHARO  BLIS' Biiffi:  C»in«  R^^  

BLUM  ilM^'aliTE  408  1015  18TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do "ZZZZI"'ZZZZ. 

Rmro  0  BOIGER  iolO  WISCdNSN  A«NUE:  NW,  #800  

BOOTHE  PRIWRO  *  DUDLEY,  4103  CHAIN  BRIDGE  RD  FAIRfAX  VA  22030..         - 

K  A  BOUTWELL   1800  IIASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

SS^Y^^M  !I^r!^  ^5^  st:nw  WASHINGTON  K2CKx,6:::::::=^^^^^^^ 

Do "ZZ~Z~ 

BRACY^nLliAiitS*c6l«P«Y:i(i(W''C^^^  

RAYMOND  F  BRAGG  IR    114  THIRD  STREH  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

KK  L  BRAND      10  «Rt«ONT  AVENUE,  NW,  *«0  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLW?  M  BROOHEAD,  900  MARQUETtt  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  48226 


Do. 


NANa  B  BROff  1370  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS,  #2602  NEW  YORK  NY  10019  ..._^.^..^-.i^----- 
sKsTEINZElbMAN  &  XHOMER,  SUITE  900  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 

L  PHILIP  BUSH  2700  REPUBLIC  BANK  TOWER  DALLAS  TX  75201      .^... 

WITLER  4  WNION  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do.. 


SimK^JmR,  mt'RsliS.  SIAfT"  TTHflSoR  1333  NEW  wiMPSHIREA«,NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


IEANn'? (>«PBELL  1800  MASSAW  WASHINGTON  K  20038 

EtHSpBRL  1730MSreEET  NW,  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WtS  a^^6 IxiiNECTm  AVENUE,  NW,  #731  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    ..^..^..^^... 
1  PHILIP  CARLSON  SUITE  935  WASHINGTON  BUILDING  1435  G  STREET.  NW  WWH^WTON  DC  20005.. 

WILLIAM  (C^LIWt  II    a^lTf  675  NORTH  1800  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

G  THONW  CATOR,  1050  l)lH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  W  20036 

CHAOeOURNE  PARKE  WHITESIDE  S  WOtfT.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


to., 
to., 
to- 
to. 
to. 


CHAimiis' ASddAiiES.lc.' Hirk'M^^      #500  tusmstm  oc  20005 - 

Do ZZZ—Z" 

WILLIAM  1  CHANDLER  SUITE  M  1717  RIASSAWUSm^  

OWmN  OUTFAND  PAUL   1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20W6 - 

CTOTAN  E  CHERTWF   1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW,  #303  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CLEAKY  (BTTLIEB  STEEN  i  HAMILTON,  1752  N  STRtn  NW  W^HINGTON  DC  20036 

cSSlMC  fOR  AMERKA  721  SECOND  STREET,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 -yi--yiX^i, 

raTO^(M  »  CoSaEXCW&E.  INC,  4  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER,  8IH  EL  NEW  YOHl  NY  10048 

oSSS«>TOB  iLKnT  INC,  1925  NORTH  LYNN  STREET,  #1140  ARUNGTOH  VA  22209 

MUIA  I  CONNOir™  K  STJUH,  NW,  #702  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


HOLCOMB  INVESTMENTS,  INC 

PROVIDENT  LIfE  S  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO 

NATIONAL  CLEAN  AIR  COALITION 

U  S.  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNCIL 

BEAR  STEARNS  &  CO  ^ 

MERRILL  LYNCH  PIERCE  FENNER  8  SMITH.  INC 

SINGAPORE  AIRLINES,  LTD 

EMBASSY  Of  THE  REPUBLK)  Of  SOUTH  AfRCA 

DETROIT  EDISON  COMPANY 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 

WEYERHAEUSER  COMPANY 

■PORT  USERS' 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

VISA  U  S.A ,  INC 

ALASKA  BANKERS  ASSN 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANO  COMPANY 

COMPUTER  4  COMMUNICAIION  INDUSTRY,  ASSOCIATION 

BOWMAN  CONNER  TOUHEY  4  THORNTON 

GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS 

NETCC 

PRIMARK  CORPORATION 

SAFEKEEPER  SYSTEMS,  INC 

SAFLOK 

US  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

FLOATING  POINT  SYSTEM 

VIDEOTEX  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERH>  INC 

R  f  4  P  RAILROAD 

NATIONAL  COUNCIl  Of  fARMER  COOPERATIVES 

TRIW  CbUNCILOf  THE  COUSHATTA  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIANA 

ACCOUNTS  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

AUSTRIAN,  LANaS  STEWART.  PC 

PENNSYLVANIA  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSN 

AMERICAN  INDEPENDENT  REflNERS  ASSN 

HELICOPTER  ASSOCIATION  INTERNATIONAL  „,„,„,,„   or   ,um>   .ucnriy  orKTii 

PLUNKEn  COONEY  RUn  WAHERS  STANCiYK  4  PtDERStN,  PC   (FOR  AMERICAN  POSTAL 

PIu'hSt'^COONE?' RUTT   WAHERS  STANC2YK  4   PEDERSEN.   PC    (FOR    COUNOL   Of 

PLu"NKFrCwllEY*^lSTT' WATTtRS    STANCZYK   4    PEDERSEN     PC     (FOR    MKXK^ 

CONSOLIDATED  GAS  COMPANY) 
MAWR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 
SCHOCHH  ASSOCIATES 

TAVIOR  &  MI7Fi  I 

NEW  MEXICO  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION/ENERGY  4  MINERALS  DiPT 
PHILADELPHIA  FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT  CORP 
ELECTRONIC  PROCESSING,  INC 

AD  HOC  COMMinEE  Of  FLOOR  BROKERS     

ItKTITUTt  Of  INTERNATKINAL  COWAIHtR  LfSSORS 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  00 
GROVE  JASKIEWICZ,  GILLIAM  AND  C06ERT 
ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTKJN,  INC 
EUGENE  L  STEWART  AND  ROSES,  INC 

K^&TrrA^IATrr.rSffiAL  ASSN  of  business  DEVELOPMENT 

CORPS) 
BERENER6Y  CORPORATION 
CRINCO  INVESTMENTS,  INC 
MANUFACTURERS  LIfE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
MONEGON  LTD 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 
SOtARO  CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON  PSYCHIATRC  SOOETY 
APACHE  CORPORATION 

MANVILU  CORPORATION  „„ 

STATE  Of  msm.  DEPT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
lAURANCE  S  ROCKEFELLER 
ANNUAL  CHARGES  POLO  GROUP 
BLUE  CROSS  S  BLUE  SHIELD  ASSN 
fORMALDEHYDt  INSTITUTE 


BENNINGTON  COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS 
ZERO  POPULATION  GROWTH,  INC 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 
AMERCAN  EXPRtSS  CO 
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Crjiikulion  or  MnnduH  Filiog 


{•nployet/aml 


a.';TONOC?0003  , 


MMM  R  CONRAD,  1300  PW«»  BUIlMIG  KHNHfAHXIS  MN  55479 

COM.  PURau  Hf-tDERSON  S  /ORACH  IITH  FLOOR  1015  :8fH  SI .  »IW  WASHMGIOII  OC  2003* 

miHXIAM  C  COW  :::  ?;S"  STR£ET,  MW  *j08  WAS^INCT*  OC  ?0006 

GOROOiiR  COREY  'm;  "AR«i>iACE  ".JHS"'*  1  m;o;  - 

EDWAW  B  CCniHGHA*!,  GOIDBEPC  "    'ilERtlNG  J  NAPIER  PC  BOX  655  BENWrTSVILlE  SC  29512.. 

aWKGTON  t  BURIING   :?0I  PtHM  NVD  PU  BOX  7566  WASHINCTOfI  DC  20044 

W  0  CRAH  JR   Bliss  CRAfT  i  Ri:-    .    ..       -0«IAS  JETfERSOdt  ST .  NW  6TH  FL  ll»ASHII(CTO»l  OC  20«».-. 
CROWEU  1  KORma  HOC  CONNEaiOjI  Alt    N*  *ASMINGTOI(  OC  20036  , 

D«OAi.US  ENTERPRISES  INC.  P  0  BOX  1869  ANN  ARBOR  HI  41106 ...1^^'''Z"'''^~~'"~'Z1ZZZZ. 

DAtlRfLL.  DAMRflL  &  NEISON  PC.  911  IjTH  STRER  PO  BOX  3489  WOCSTO  CA  953S3 

DANtELS.MOUUHAN  •."•••""■    ""      '         "    N'-v  .^  rHlNGTCN  K  "bdOtii^ir.Z.^.i^IZZIZZ'.Z! 
A  JOM  DANNELLE 
T>IOMAS>  OAVtS 

Do - 

B  DANIEL  DEVL'N  l!2r  i<i  STREET  N*   #3i:  WASMINCTON  OC  20006 _., 

Dt«Y  BAUJWTINE  BtSHft  fAiWR  S  *00D   !7"5  P£N«*iV*NIA  AVt.  N*  UKASMIIIGrail  K  20005 

DGA  INTERNAfioiwi'ic'T225  I9IM  nT'lii  WlWMNGiCT'OC  ""r Z!ZZ. 

DOBTEIN  SHAPIRO  J  MORN.  2t01  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  r  : 

Dc  

DCS     .  ■ 

CI'- 

Dtjvv  ,,■,-■,■,. 

JUD"  ;,  j\iW\l    .  .>*   #5;-Ji  AiASrtiVilvjN  ijC  .OvJO 

D»«E«A  aCSSETT  ■  *  i  TRW..  .9:0  1  STRSn.  NW   41100  WASHINGTON  Of  2003-: 

Do 

II08ERT  C  ECAHARD!  i?50  riNNSnVANiA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0t>06 .  . 

Do  

JOHN  "    "-'■ 

JIL 

PH' 

CARIX  '   :v 
J  BARRV  t:' 
EPSTEIN  5' 
DA'.- 

»C 

fASN,   :. 

DONAlD  M  fE»tii. 
FlNLE*  IIUM8U  «< 

Do _ 

Od 

Do 

b.. 

0.. 

Oo. 

L  RICMMO  FISCHER. 

WAYNE  A  fUTCHER.  2il»l..^ 

R  D  rOLSOM.  u  tfimmoKiish 

FORESIGHT.  INC  5070  MACARTNUR  8l>l' 

Do -„.. 

RICHARD  C  fO«TUN«    ■ '      w-c(-_  :.-    ,  li  ;   i^^  WA5»«ING"^  ^  ' 
FRANCIS  i  NICaNN  .  .EFFERSON  ST- 

LESLIE  C  FRANCIS,  sn  WASHING:.  ■  

RONNA  FRE188RG.  Tw  awt"  Mijijit  j^5-  iiK«„t  biREET.  NW  WASHiNdiy*  w,  .'UUti;  , . , 

Oo      _._ .._ 

Do  _ 

FRIED  FRAN*  H,''ilRtS  SHRfVr .      .    .'  ,  ,.  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O37.. 

AlBERT  E  FRY.  1S28  L  STP  

FUlBRlGHT  i  lAWORSRI.  U:.  ,  ■ ..  n  .•.tGIOH  DC  20036. ._ 

Oc ., , ^.__„^ 

JOSEPH  FEiiftON^iMSMTOAViNUE^'P^^  """.ZZ'ZiTZIZ" 

JOSE  A  GEIIIEIl  sum  302  1100  ITTh  3TREFT  N*  A  0036 

CHRIS  GERSTEN.  444  NOnH  CRWO.  STREET  NW   »  .  ■.  OC  20001 _____.. 

ONN  t  EOtNGTON.  «.  121  SOUIN  OOIUMBUS  STREt:  AiuwNuni*  *A  22314... : 

Do.. ~" ~ 

Do.. 
Do 


I  NOftWEST  CORPORATION 
.  I  GC  SERVICES  CORP 
,.:  HAIE  FOUNDATION 
.  CONWONWEALTH  EDISON  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

HOUDAILLE  INDUSTRIES  INC 

ALASKA  LUW6ER  AND  PULP 
..  HOME  aWNER<;  WARRANTY  CORPORATION 
..I  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 


i 


:")fl36.. 


I"'.*!  SE  )»5C  WASHINGTON  OC  20003.. 

W  *«'H,NGIQN  OC  ?OCit  .''  ''";i'~ 

;3 


■■-■:    ■-■.:  ■■,.}NDC2W36 

.:*  tOKA  NY  r»19 

■    :OTH  FLOOR  1120  CONNtaiCJT  AVE 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 . 


N  a  2003« 


,  NW  *A5*«NuiaN  it  20uib._ 


'..TON  OC  20007... 


G108AI  USA  INC.  1825  EYE  STREET  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0flOf  

GNAU.  CARTER,  lACOBSEN  i  ASSOC    INC ,  1777  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do,. 

Oo.. 


Do. 
Oo. 
Do.. 
Do. 


MARTIN  8  GOIO.  nC  HMa  HOUSt  32S5  GRMX  SnCET.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20007.. 

Do 

Do 

HOWARD  S  GOIOKRG  1225  19TH  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036....- . 


CHARUS  E  GOOOCU.  1225  19TH  STRUT.  NW  WASHMGniN  K  20036- 

Do _ _ 


DANIEL  GOOOWM.  ONE  IBM  PUW.  #3700  CHICAGO  I  60611 

HUGH  J  GOWNIEY   1225  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  IC  GRAY,  IW  PONH  HOUSE  3255  GRMX  STBtH.  NW  WASMMGIW  DC  20007.. 

Do _ 

Do 


Do . 

Do 

LOUISE  S  GROmU).  215  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

RODMAN  0  GRIMM.  600  WATER  STREH.  SW  WASHINCTON  DC  20024 

HOWARD  M  GROEDEL  1000  POTOMAC  STREET  NW   #302  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

GROOM  t  NOROBERG  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #450  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 

RKMARD  A  GROSS  WALD.  HAMRAOER  S  ROSS  1300  19TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036.. 
JOHN  T  GRUPENHOFF.  SUITE  306  10  OOO  FAUS  ROAD  POTOMAC  MD  20B54 _ 

Oo 

CRAIG  HAOttfR.  412  FIRST  ST    SE  SUITE  214  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do 

JOHN  REED  HAINES,  PO  BOX  1102  READING  PA  19603 

MCHAEL  L  HAU,  1015  15TH  STREH,  NW,  #201  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ._ 

WMBERlFr  C  HAUAMORE.  1725  A  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _ _ 


,1  CENTRAL  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER  ASSN 

.{  STOCKTON  TERMINAL  i  EASTERN  RAIUIOAD 

,  KOREAN  TRADERS  ASSOCIATION 

:  AME»ICJN  ASSN  OF  MEAT  PROaSSORS 

,'  AMERICAN  uENERAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

'  PROVIDENT  lift  i  AaiOENT  INSURAN«  CO 

,'  TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC 

.  AMFfCA'.  "'V  -n 

4v-  ■   <chang£  inc 

e-  vdustries  inc 

da;.'.,.  ,  . ,    . 

,,  PANMANDit  tASitRN  PIPE  lINf  CO 

VFLOBINO,  INC 

SOCint  NATIONALE  D  ETUDE  ET  DE  CONST  DE  MOTEURS  C  AVIATION 

NATIONAL  AS5N  Of  PUBLIC  TELEVISKIN  STAliONS 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

CaORAOO  RIVER  ENERGY  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN 
,  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

NATIONAL  MULTlFAMiY  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN 

UNKJN  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

DAEDAlUS  ENTERPRISES.  iNC 

TCjIAL  PEThOlEUM,  INC 

WALTON  f,  SON,  STEVEDORING  COMPANY 

WESTERN  FiJELS  «SOC)ATK)N,  INC 

UNION  PACFIC  CORPORATION 

PORTLANC  GENERAL  ElECTRK 

2ER0  POPULATION  GROWTH  INT 

MASSACHUSEnS  MUTUAL  1  -'   '■■  "  ■-"  '0 

ASSOCIATED  WIRE  ROPE  Fi- 

NATIONAL  CAELE  TELEVISi'  ^ 

CREDIT  UNION  NATWNAl  ASSN 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

MONEGON  LIO 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 
,  DIRECT  BROAOTASI  SATELLITE  CORP 

M  A-COM  OEVEiOPMENI  CORP 

5TROM6ERG  CAKLSON  CORPORATION 
I  TDl  WINSTON  NETWORK  INC 

TRANSIT  ADVERTISING  ASSN,  INC 

■  TRT  TELEC0MMUNK:ATiONS  CORP 

i  TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM, INC 
;  MASTERCARD  INIERNATIONAl,  INC 

NATIONAL  FUTURES  ASSOOATION 

R     ■■■•if'    *li:    A    ASSOCIAILS,    INC    (FOB    WESTERN    FOREST    INDUSTRIES   ASSN} 
I  CCV  VIAL  SCIENCE  ASSNS 

'SC-  :,AN  4RCHAEOL0GY 

■  HAiir^-_uj  „^^.t  TREATMENT  COUNOl 
NATIONAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 
NATIONAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES  I 
,  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCWTES.  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATICNAl  BRAOOCASTiNG  COMPANY i 

UNIVERSAL  MARITIME  SERVH:E  CORPORATION 

BUSINESS  ROUNOTABLE 
,  HOTEL  INVESTORS  TRUST 

SAMUEL  GARY  OIL  PRODUCER.  INC 

SANTA  ANITA  REALTY  ENTERPRISES  INC 
I  CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  A  ELECTRIC  CORP 

I  SAMUEL   E    STAVISKY   l   ASSOCIATES    INC    {FOR    mSTITUTO  BRASIEEIRO  00  UFE) 
I  AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMIFEE 
,  GUIFSTREAM  AEROSPACE  CORP 

HERCULES,  INC 

LOCKHEED^ORGiA  COMPANY 

PROFESSIONAL  INSURANCE  AUNTS 
I  TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC 

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN 

FANUC.  LTD 

aOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS 

NETCO 

PRIMARK  CORPORATKJN 
I  SAEEKEEPER  SYSTEMS,  INC 

SAFLOK 

,US  MANUFAaURING  COMPANY 
I  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC) 
,  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLK:  OF  TURKEY) 

OGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR  SOQETE  NATIONAIE  DETUOE  H  DE  CONST  DE  MOTEURS 
DAVUTKW) 
I  KING  t  SPALDING  (FOR  rHOMSON.CSF,  INC  I 

OGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  tFOR  SOCIETE  NATIONALE  O'ETUDE  ET  OE  CONST  DE  MOTEURS 
O'AVIATKJN) 

FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

OGA  INTERNATIONAl  INC  (FOR   SOOETE  NATKINAU  DETUOE  H  OE  CONST  DE  MOTEURS 
DAVIATKJN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES) 
'  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  EXECUTIVE  COUNOL  ON  FOREH»  DIPLOMATS) 
,  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOQATES.  INC) 
I  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  GRUMMAN  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBIC  OF  TURKEY) 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

OCR  INVESTMENT  CORP  (FOR  RK)  BLANCO  PROPERTIES) 

FEDERATKIN  EMPLOYMENT  i  GUIDASCi  SERVKE 

COIORAOO-UTE 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  EDISON  COMPA.IY 

NATIOMU,  CONFERENCE  OF  BUCK  MAYORS 

ASSOCMTHW  OF  AMERCAN  CANCER  INSTITUTES 

COOUY-S  ANEMIA  FOUNDATION 

MTERNATMNAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSN 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORFORAIION 

MERIDIAN  BANCORP,  INC 

REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRKA,  EMBASSY 
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Ofjaniiatioo  oi  IridiKidual  Filing 


EmployR/Clcnl 


SEYMOUR  HALPERN,  540  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  '"f  ^-..^j^-™;,  ,i(;iio[|ii6'-" 

sE;rHK%"i8TNK  ;■■•: 

WILLIAM  H  HARSHA,  1102  uELF  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  2210! ZZ^ZZHZ. 


^^i^^^TSkj^?^?^^ 


^[^ESMSG^^°\i^^^K^^--^sfns?s™;;^^ 


Do 

Oo..~ 

Do 

Do-.. 
Oo... 
Do.. 


RARRARA  V' HESS''l957  EStREEf'  iiw  WASHINGTON  OC  2'^O06.  ......^. • 

S&  HARTWN  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006... -.„. 

NIELSWICH,  THEPOVftR  ■HbUSr3255Gf»CE  STR^^^^^^ 

^NNOH  I  HOLLAND  ■pOORAV*Efi'340GAFFN^^^^ 

HOSPITAL  CCRPORATION  OF  AMERICA.  :CDO>  STREET_NW,  #2oO^WASHmGTON  W,  mn.. 


S  ^t^  ^^Sne^uTKKS^- 20006 :;;:: 

KKM  KiS^K'sr  ;&TON  be  2O0O7:: 


Do 

Do. 


inwiN^  f  ■  il«  ■  MOES 'SCHUTrraElNG  &WR^  WASHINGTON  C:  20037 


iNTfRNATinNAl  GOLD  CORPORATION  liMITED,  6J5  FlTTfi  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 


ROY".   JACOBSEN, '•"■""    •'-—'-—     ■■■'    ""  '  ^";Z':Z''..''Z'Z'" ''"''*" 

LESLIE^lJANilAl'rnsTgtH'S^rNWWAS^^^^  ■--•>•■- ;------- 

lENNER  &  BLOCK  ONE  IBM  PLAiA  CHICAGO  IL  60611  .^. ........ ..^.. — •-"■-■ ■' ;' 

KFNUFTH  A   lOHNSQN  PILISBURY  CENTER  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55«02    ----.-- i-„-„v;--' ' ■" 

KL  c   inKiJ  i  711  SwiVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #30C  WASHINGTON  DC  200.^5    ■ 

Do". 

Do 


V. 


moMti  lui  R  iVNliVrtrisFr  MASSACHUSmSAV^NOr 'ii^^  WASHINGTON  OC  20016^.... 

S,SiSSrrP^^feS^V*^^5?ASH.GTdN^ 

rSl  KLASS  1225  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 


KARL  R  KLINGELHOFER  5417  THETFORO  PLACE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 

WAN  M  KOVALC  SUITE  600  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

?FFBF¥  KRtll«'  13  0  PICCARD  DRIVE  #30J  ROCKVllLE  MO  20850 


1  BARON/CANNING  AND  ttMPANV,  INC  (FOR  RtPUBUC'DF  KOREA) 
..iSKf'JNK  CORPORATION.  INC 

I  COMMinEE  FUR  FAIR  INSURANCE  RATES 

I  ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL 
'  I  LEBANESE  INFORMATION  A  RESEAPCH  CENTER 
;;j  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BLACK  MAYORS 

-j  ia^M^HAmTASSOClATES,  INC  ™  ««»  MTEmATIONAL) 

,:iWlLliAM  H,  HARSHA  &  ASSOCWTES,  INC  (FOR;  ECOlOGICAl  PROFESSKJNAL  INDUSTRIES. 

'      iNC) 

i  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  TRADES  OEPT.  AEL-CIO 
'..  DUIfiNOSTIC'RETREIVAL  SYSTEMS,  INC 

■     S^HAkKRADFP  i  ROSS  (FOR  JAPAN  BON  &  STEEL  EXPORTERS  ASSN) 

?M»R«ACEUTiCAt  WANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATION 

A5S.XIATI0N  OF  FLORAL  IMPORTERS  OF  aORIDA 
'■  •■  CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 
...'  FARV  LABOR  ALLIANCE  „  ,^^ 

I  IMPERIAL  VALLEY  ASPARAGUS  GROWERS  ASSN 
"■'  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INSURANCE  COMWISStCWfRS 
■■■'iSr'JTHE'iN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  'RANSr  DISTRICT 

""'  SUN  Diamond  growers  of  California 
■'  '  soNwsT  grower;,  inc 

1  ASSy  ;ATFD  G[NF'>t:  CON^'-CTORS  OF  AMERICA 

•;;;|  "wK'TtP  i  '>w  manufacturers  assn 

""'•  GRAY  AND " 'j'-'     ■■  -  -WNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES , 

tRAY  AND  '^MFAM  ■.'•^^   'iN«NClAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOOATES  INCl 

r.'l  LIBIRTY  CCRPORATION 

,  EAGLE  PICHER  INDUSTRIE? 

1  FORD  MOTOR  CO 

'  AMERICAN  o*PER  INSTITUTE  iNC  ,„„ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY    FOR  SWWNING-FERRIS  IN™iTR& 

,  -Biv  ttip  -TPiNv  .FOR  FAANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC) 

iSiv  ;-,     ""-■  fOB  Rf PUBLIC  OF  TURKEY) 

,  HAV.-  WPANv   INC 

iUS  -■  ■•'  ASSOCIAiiON 

"■"'l 

'Z~\  KOREAN  TRADERS  ASSOCIATION 


■'  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 
1  GLOBAL  COMMUNCATiONS 
.  LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS 
.  NETCC 

PRIMARK  CORPORATION 

SAEEKEEPER  SYSTEMS,  INC 

SJIFLOK 
j  ^ rSoff  TZ  SOGETE  NATIONALE  DETUDE  ET  DE  C(WST  DE  .WTHJRS 

j      C  AVIATION; 

:  AMUSEMENT  S  MUSIC  OPERATORS  ASSOOATION 
,,|PILLSBURY  COI/PANY 

i  ^tf  ANKOMP'NV  (FOR  COMMONWtALTV  OF  PUERTO  RICO) 

■  '  «S0C1«T10N  FOR  BS0AK;AS',NG  engineering  STANDARDS  INC 

OWENS-CORNING  FIBERGLAS  CCRPORATION 
;  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO  4  AFFILIATES 

■■,  cSHO^^'feSA'^HARES  'fJR  SMITH  BARNEY  HARRIS  UPHAM  k  CC 
cKhOS  t  BRASHARES    FOR  T'lvoTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA, 
■CARLM  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES  'NC 
I  HELLER  EHRMAN,  WHITE  %.  MCAULlFFE 

■  1  M,ANVILLE  CORPORATION 

;  WASHINGTON  PSVCHIATRIC  SOCIE'V 
■'  WCIDWIDE  INFORMATION  RESOURCES  iNC 
:;,  COMM  ON  US  BUSINESS  Of  THE  CANADIAN  LIFE  &  HEALTH  INSUR  ASSN 

■ '  AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL 
"  '  NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSN 
1  SSTSe^  S?^'Ke  ^TKJNALE  DETUDE  H  DE  CONST  OE  MOTEURS 

f      D'AVIATION) 
:.:i  T?n"sTETTS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRO) 

■■■■'i  METROTLITAN  ATLANTA  RAPID  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

:;;!  MANVILLE  service  CORPORATION 

. ..'  NATIONWIDE  INSURANCE  CO  I  AFFILIATES 


RICHARD  LEWIS  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  'nW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 :■■ 


NEIL  C  LIVINGSTONE.  THE  POWER  HOUSE'3?55GRArrsfRE£T:NW  WASHINGTON  K^^^^^^ 

PAULINO  25  LOUISIANA,  AVENUE,  NWWASHING-ONKipOfli ■••■. 

ALAN  W  LONG  JR    500  W  22ND  STREET  NEW  ^PRf,  NY  10011 , - 

SoJIi*  C%^CK^  U76^  STREEl  NW  .ASHINGT*  ^^^^---ZZZ 


LUND  &  OBRIEN,  i625  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHING 

M/A«M  INC  1350  PICCARD  DRIVE,  #3C«  R»V1LLE  MD  20850 

■  ^]^oS'^r';^K^2602Mm^oi?^ 


CHARLES  MAGUIRE,  3315  PSTREE 
MICHAEL  MAHDESIAN,  1514  I'TH  S'tt 
MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PUYERS  ASSN 


'  TmIr'S^sS'I  XoKrS  AUTHORS  4  PUBLISHERS 
■'COWMUNITY  REDEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 
i  CONTINENTAL  WINGATE  COMPANV 

DRIFTWOOD  DAIRY 

I  LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US 
■  BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE 

EXPRESS  FOODS  CO  ,  INC 

CHR  BJELLAND  i  CO  ,  INC 

INDUSTRIAL  SIDERURGICA,  INC 

AMERICAN  PLYWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

NORWEST  CORPORATION 

CITV  GAS  COMPANY 

IOWA  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  ,FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOR  REPUBLIC  Of  TURKEY) 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS 

BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

INSTIIUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONTAINER  LESSORS 

CERTAINTEED  CORPORATION 
MERRILL  LYNCH  i  CO,  INC 
ARMENIAN  NATIONAL  COMMIHEE 


TZ^'^Zm^fx^^mimu^^^^^^ 


BKK  CORPORATION 
■■;::....  CALIFORNIA  VISION  SERVICE  PjAN 

COOPERATIVE  Of  AMERICAN  PHfSICWS  NC 

DEPARTMENT  Of  WATER  &  POWER  Of  THE  OTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

GENERAL  AMERICAN  LIfE  INSURANCE  CO 

■■■■:::::  home  life  insurance  company 

LO?  ANGELES  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


23262 
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(kfanalm  or  bidMdual  flmt 


b.. 


Do 

Dd 


mm  wKtma.  m  nm»  house  }»5  wa  snsn.  rnn  hmshmgton  k  2m?.. 

Do „ 

DOMIO  II  WmJil.  108M  WHam  BOUI£V«0  lOS  WaiiS  C*  9«)?4  '. 

vMA  s  msvmi.  si?  s  flown  srntn.  sth  floor  los  /wgeles  a  sooi; 


mm.  warn  t  Pun.  sm  inn  st  ,  nw  ^iashingion  k  joooe „   „ 

TtKW  R  BMUUfFt.  MCAUUfR  t  ASSODATfS  812  D  STRfET.  «  WASHMCTMI  K  20002 ..._ _.  _ 'i 

wcmi  K  mzmuM.  imoMtwm  puw  oaiws  rx  ?525c  _. 

■cauRt  I  rRoiTtR.  sum  6oo  uoo  couhkticui  *« .  nw  uKASHiNGTOtt  X  pooais. Z_" 

MCMRiBn.  iMu  (  anf.  sun  uo  itso  r  st.  rw  msmngidn  dc  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do     "Z 

PATROA  a  WQNMS.  1050  rHOMAS  «FT[RSOt<  SIRIR,  NW  WASMIHGTOK  DC  2«J07..!...!;ZIZ'.;Zr"."" 

PHYius  M  mxtNum.  is/s  m  smn.  nw.  msoo  waswkgtoh  dc  2«io6 

JOSEPH  M.  MCOME,  IIIS  N  FT  K¥{R  OR .  ARUNGTON  VA  ?2?09     . 

HOWRY  I  SIAfflER,  PC.  SWH  40>  1300  19TH  SmfT,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36 

KWM  GUM  KMOUnSCOtUY  SMGUTMnr  PORTER  i  0IB8U.  USS  ISIM  ST.  NN  IMSHICnM  K  2000S.. 

Do ,. __ „ „„ 

Do 

Do      

«HUIA»I  M  IIETHFNITIS.  1200  ONE  MAIN  PlACf  DAllAS  n  /MM    ,  I      Z        'Z'"" 

MHWONTlNtNT  TJlEPHONt  CORPORATION   lOO  tXECUTM  PARKWAY  HUDSON  OH  4423( _I„..I" 

WflANR,  n«£D.  HAMEY  i  tKOOf.  1125  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do    "Z 

RiCHARo  a  mm.  iioi  utm  strer.  mw,  #200  Washington  iic  20005 '         ; 

EDWARD  J  MUE  jr.  250  010  COUNTRY  KM  MINEOU  NY  11501.. 


WNNESOTANS  FOR  PEACE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  920  NKOILET  MAU.  RM  300  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  S5402  . 

mm  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  ttOVSKY  t  POPEO.  1825  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

TERRENCE  W  HOOGIM.  3248  PROSPED  STREH  NW  WASMRKTON  OC  2000/... 

HENNETH  E  MOfFEH,  13/0  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS.  #2(02  NEW  YOM  NY  10019 

JOHN  B  MQNAHAN  JR .  1050  THOIMS  lEfFERSON  STREH.  NW  WASNMGION  K  20007.. 

MARY  MONROE. 

LYUi  Mons. 

Do 

MOUNTAIN  WEST  ASSOQATES.  SUIH  880  2121  K  ST. 
'     "»Y  t  SCHEER.  SUITE  695  2550  M  ST . 

Dg.. 


1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #300  WASMRCTON  OC  20006.. 
5070  MACARTHUR  BlVD .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016.. 


.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20037... 

.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003/ 


k..... 

Dl 

Dl 

D  MCMB 

Do 

Dd 

Dl 
Do 


lY.  MRRAY  AMO  SQCEII  2$S0  ■  SIREH.  NW  WASNMGION  DC  20037": 


AJUA  NANAY.  C/O  GINS8URG.  FELDMAN.  WEIL  t  BRESS  1/00  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

JOHN  L  M»R.  232  UST  CAfflOl  ST.  WASHMCTON  X  2O0O3._ .  ""^'U"  «•  '««•-■ 

Dl — 


PWUP  NASH.  399  OAK  AVENUE  MAYWOOO  HJ  0/60/  

'Xi^  iS^"  *  '"""•WJlTICAl  MANUFACTURERS.  /</  nWOAVENUENW  YOiW  Ny' iw 

HAnONAL  CITIZENS'  LOeBY.  INC,  934  FIRST  CAPITOL  DRIVE  ST  CHARUS  MO  63301 

SflS"*'-^'"**  fWI'^f'"  «  SUPPUES  ASSN.  INC.  6849  OLD  DOMINION  DRIVE.  #200  llWVAnibl" 

HEECE.  GATOR  I  ASSOOAHS.  INC.  1050  17TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DOUG  NETHERCUT.  2124  GARflEU)  AVENUE.  #10  MMNEAPCIIS  MN  55405. ZZ ZZ 

W  F  NOffilAS.  69  CANNON  STREH  LONDON  E  C4  ENGUND  . 

JAMES  0  E  NTdELL.  /33  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NOSSAMAN  GUTHNER  UNOX  t  EILOR.  1140  19TH  ST .  NW.  #600  WASHMGTCN  ilC'?M»"  r""~ 

Do 

Do 


RICHARO  T  aCONNELi  RCMRO  T  OCONNEU  4  ASOWIRINC  32W  TRAWlfR 

O-COMWR  »  HANNAN.i9i9  PEitSYlW^  

Do 

Do 

22ISi  t/'lSf'^'^-  *"^  '•'»  '^  **  H*WSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW  WWHINGTON  OC'^OOSTZ"™"" 
f?'S.'L''!?^  SSS^JSSl**'  f*"  ^"0  *  STREH  NW.  #250  WASHINGTON  DC  2003/  ..._Z  ZZ 
)  F  OTERO.  815  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

GENE  I  mERBEO.  HOI  l/TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

HEJ«Y  H  PAG.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ' 

PETER  J  PANIUSO.  /900  WESTPARR  DRIVE.  #514  MCUAN  VA  22102  Z  

PAnON  BOGGS 1  BUM.  sum  800  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20037 

Oe 

Do :;.;. 

Di __; '" zzi 

Dl „. 

Do  


PAUL  WESS  RlfWNO  WHARTON  1  GARRISON.  345  PARK  AVE  NEW  YOBK  NYIOIH 

GfORCt  C  PENOUTON,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
PEHTpOUERK.  CARLSON  t  PINCO  PC.  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGT0NKM036 

6  STEPHEN  PERRY   1 15  D  STRER  SE.  #M  WASHMCTON  DC  20003  

BWIIT  PETTY,  1901  L  STREET,  NW.  #/02  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

P«RSON  SEMHES  CROUUS  I  FINUY.  1054  31ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2000/ 

DANIEL  J  PWERO  •     1/50  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006' 

RONA^  L  PIESSER.  BUM  t  NASH  1015  18TH  ST .  NW.  #401  WASHMCTON  XmxZZZ.~ZZ. 

Dd.. 


CATJpMEPONELl.  810  S  POETT  STREP  ALfXANOtHA  VA  22304 

^S!SP-,°2^ fSJ^fl.JL ■!!/"""•  5""^  '°5o  1110 VERMONT Avt. mwsmcmWi^^ 

UOYO  T  PRESUR.  1225  19TH  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20O36 


PRESTON  TMMmMSOH  auS  t  HOUIAN.  1/35  NEW  YORK  AVEMK.  NN.  #500  WASHMCTON  DC  20006_ 

^...         .  ■■■■■.  

Dl zizz 

Ol " ~~Z 

Pi  

Di zzz 

Ot Z        ZZZ 


Emploiw/aiail 


PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  PHILADELPHIA 

SHAH  ft  ASSOCIATES  INC 

STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  AMERCA 

SYSTEMS  ft  APPLIED  SOENOS 

UQ.  INC 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  IRON  ft  STEEL  INSIITUIE) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  TURKEY) 

WNinAKER  CORPORATION 

HUNGER.   TOILES   ft   RICKERSHAUSER    (FOR    SPANISH   INTERNAHONAL  COMMUWCATMN 

CORP) 
STEPAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INSURANCE  COMMISSUNERS 

STRAS8URGER  ft  PRKE  (FOR  DALLAS/R  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD) 
ESTAn  Of  CHARUS  G  8LUHD0RN 
FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO 
KEMPER  CASUALTY  CO 
KEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANa 
SPRINGFIELD  MARINE  BANK  (FOR  ESTAH  Of  GEORGE  W  BUNN) 
NATIOMl  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 
TOBACCO  MSTITUn 

AN)  CONOmONING  ft  REFRIGERATHIN  INSTITUTE 
PANWOSERTA  GAS  LTD 
COIT  mOUSTRIES 
GENERAl  MILLS 
HARRIS  CORPORAIKJN 
METROPOIITAN  INSURANCE 
STRAS8URGER  ft  PRIO  (FOR  OAILAS/R  WORTH  REGWNAl  AIRPORT  BOARD) 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  COMPANY 
MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  LIfE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
PRUDENTIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  AMERK> 
AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSOCIATION 
LONG  ISUND  LKHTING  COMPANY 

HOUGHTON  MIfFLIN  COMPANY 

AMERKAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBAU  PUYERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 

INTERNATIONAl  AIRUNE  PASSENGERS  ASSN  INC 

FORESKHT.  INC  (FOR:  CONSORTIUM  Of  SOCIAL  SOENCE  ASSNS) 

FORESBHT.  WC  (FOR  SOCIETY  FOR  AMERK>N  ARCHAEOtOGY) 

PUBLIC  SERVCE  COMPANY  Of  NEW  MEXICO 

CLEVELAND  aiFFS  IRON  CO 

CONNECnCUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  CO 

FREEPORT  MINERALS  CO 

IRON  ORE  LESSORS  ASSOCUTION 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANO  CO 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  UFE 

NATKMAL  COUNCIL  Of  COAL  LESSORS.  INC 

NEW  ENGUMD  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANK  CO 

PENN  MUTUAL  UFE  MSURANa  CO 

CONNEaKUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  MSURANa  CO 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  CO 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  CO 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  CO 

CHARTER  Oil  CO 

FlUE  CURED  TOBACCO  STASIU2ATI0N  CORPORATKJN 

GENERAl  MULS  CORPORATKJN 

NATNNAl  BEER  WHaESALERS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  INC 

TWINER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC 

WASHINGTON  COALITKJN  ON  REDRESS 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CORPS 

MINNESOTANS  FOR  PEAQ  IN  aNTRAL  AMERKA 

LONDON  OIAMBER  Of  COMMERa  AND  INDUSTRY 

LEGAL  SERVKES  CORPORATKJN 

COOK  INLET  REGKJN  INC 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSN  OF  AMERKA 

TRUST  FOR  PlAlK  LANDS 

CHOCOUIE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA 

NATKMAL  CONFECTMNERS  ASSN  OF  THE  U  S 

DOUGHERTY  DAWKINS,  STRAND  ft  YOST 

INSURANa  ASSN  Of  CONNECTICUT 

MILLER  ft  SCHROEDER  MUNOPALS.  INC 

BRKHAM  AND  WOMEN'S  HOSPITAL.  INC 

MAJOR  lEJIGUE  BASEBALL  PUYERS  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAHWAY.  AIRLINE  ft  STEAMSHIP  UERKS 

AMERCAN  AMINES 

ATUNTK  RICHFIEID  COMPANY 

NATHNAl  CONFECTHNERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  Of  AMERK> 

ARMOO.  MC 

BASK  INDUSTRIES  COALITKIN  INC 

COMPUTER  DEALERS  ft  LESSORS  ASSOOATKIN  INC 

MEAD  CORPORATION 

STEPHENS.  MC 

NECEIECTRONCSUSA.  INC 

CANNED  ft  COOKED  MEAT  IMPORTERS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  PROTESTANT  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

U  S  TELEPHONE.  INC 

INTERNATMNAL  ASSN  Of  DRILUNG  OONIRAaORS 

OKLJWOMA  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY 

NL  INDUSTRIES 

AMERKAN  NEYVSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

VIDEOTEX  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATKIN 

AMERCAN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMIHEE  INC 

ASSOOATKIN  FOR  BROADCASTING  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS  INC 

BOAT  OWNERS  OF  THE  U  S 

ANNEM  8URF0R0 

OCA  MTEmiATMNAL  MC  (FOR   SOOHE  NATKINAIE  D'ETUDE  ET  DE  CONST  OE  MOTEURS 

DAVUnON) 
AETNA  UFE  ft  CASUALTY  CO 
AMERCAN  INSURANa  ASSOOATKM 
QTY  Of  ONONNATI 
CITY  Of  UWEWOOO 
CITY  Of  SCOTTSOAIE 
CITY  Of  ST  LOUIS 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CABLE  COMMUMCATKMS  AUTHORITY 
LUMMI  mOIAN  BUSINESS  COUNOL 
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Organualwi  or  IndmOual  Filmg 


ROeER?NmE'PO  BOX  3/31  WASHINGTON' DC''2^^^^      

WwS^ft  KWSCM.  900  1/TH  ST  JW  WASHIJCTON^^^^^ 
R8C  ASSOOATIS  324  FOURTH  STREO,  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20003. 
Wlb  SPRifsT  illl  19TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20002... 

Do 

Do 


MARyIJyCE  REIUY.  93(»  LMNKTW  ROAD  F(»T  WASH  NGT(WJ^  20744, 
ALAN  K.  RKHARDS.  1/09  NEW  *«»»  i^JNUt^"*' *  '*'""'""™  "^ 
RIOIARO  RCHARDS.  BLISS.  CRAH  ft  RKHARDS  1050 

RiDDEu:Fox:t«uibvbi»dBdN:p£:/^^ 


3X:Tt'Si^.l™NEW.!ORKA«NUMW,^#3^^^ 


Do.. 


™&  WuSjj'sTsTREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _- Zi^ZZIZZZZZ 


^^^^I^^^S^^SS^^^n 


ffiSn  C  MKmKr   i2M  NEW  W^^pS^TrE  avenue,  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

toSw  R  WOH  7900  WESTPARK  DRIVE   #514  MCLEAN  VA  22102 - - 

SSbK^^KW/^1w'^^E■■l«^WASH.^^^^^^^ 
Do ZZZ!ZZZZZZZZZ- 

RKHATO  P  SOiWElfnR '/ob'N'FAiRFAX'S^^^^  

m  N  SCOn   18  5  K  STREET.  NW,  #1107  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MFrJIiK  SELLERS   1615  H  STREH  »*«  *«"'^TON  K    0062^.,         .■ •• ■•—••;• 

WILLIAM  H  SHAWN,  1/30  M  STREH,  NW,  #501  WASHp*  ^  20036 - — 

SHEAPROOLKTS  INC  PO  BOX  184  CUWSON  Ml  4801/ 

MP  SmSoNS  PO  BOX  860  VALLEY  FORGE  PA  19482 - - 

aiFF(»oTlMS3021fwkoORlVEST^,(^^^ 


DAVIDB    INGER  lOM  IHH  SIREH,  N^  #11<»  *«S!«™  ^C  2M3^ 

SKADOEN,  ARPS.  SUTE.  MEAGHER  ft  ROM.  919  I8TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

AMY  mBREbiMlPENI^YLVJWiAAVENUE.'NW  WASHING  —••■ 

RONWD  J  «.WN  260  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

SIOVER  ft  LOTOS  ™24irnrST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  „..^...;^. 

n.l?n  ccymT  i7ni  PFNNWVANIA  AVE    NW   #1102  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 --^ 

^^TrDASA^TES  »K  1  00  TONNEaiaJT  AVENUE,  NW,  #304  WASHINGTON  DC 
W^\  SM^TtfyAITH  FIlSl  1  20  20TH  STREO.  NW,  #S-/00  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 
?^REY  A  SMITH  91^  18TH  STREO  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  2OO06 

«Iauh  smith  ii30i/'m  streh  nw  Washington  x  20O36 „^  -„•„,• 

?ljiry  «¥nfB  Sn  KNIKYLVANIA  AVE    St  SUITE  205  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

&  aSaK  ftKMreo^  1201  pennsyIvanw  ave  ,  nw  Washington  dc  20004 

SkSw   sum  601  1629  K  ST.  HW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^^■■-;;-—~ 

[iiiZZ'ZZZZZZ. 

Do 


^Ufl  F  STAVKKY   IIMITTH  ST    NW   #302  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ;_., 

RtSokf^  J  Ssur^6M  21  i)UPONTaRCLE.NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

rCSTEEN  412  FIRST  STOn,  SE,  #301  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

WE^rST^rAlD'K&T^FIR^^^^Ea,^^ 

<:trjl^I&R  ft  (1«K  1200  MOWN  PIACE  DALLAS  TX  /5250 

STRoa  tsrroocRft  uvah  iisoi/mi .  nw  Washington  dc  20036 

SUmtY  ft  IW^250  EYE  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - -■ 

Do ZZZZZZZZZZ"! 


Do.. 
Do.. 


TH(*S'MsisiiiM(''Rbre'i''GiiAY 'i'lw^  "C  ?(»37 -. 

SAHSw^.o^oo^\HKa°N^^,  r^»  w^^^^^^^^^^ 

ROBeM  JR   SUmWO  21  OUPbNT  OROE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do zzzzzzzzzz 

TAYL(»  ft  ■MiKli''2/'66'REmi(»ANk' TOWER  DALLAfi_;t^^         ~ 

MttS  C  mOR  2700  REPUBUCBANK  TOWER  DALLAS  TX  7S20K..._;^...;^.. 

PAUL  M  TENDIR' 1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #840  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ■-■— 

Do 


ALAN  J  THiEMANN'inOM  STREET,  W,  '#501'  WASHINGTON  0^  20036 

S'S.MTAS^rES^'3SriSE'^  S^wSlNG^^^ 

KlURIN  mHwiKKUW  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MCHAEL  M  flERNAN   1815  NORTH  FORT  MYER  DRIVE  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

ffi  TOBIN  6«  14™  SIOT  HW  #302  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -. 

mw  pffiuM  lie  999  181H  STREH,  SUm  2201  DENVER  CO  80202 

0FREY  B^MELL:'3255  GRAO  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^^  ■■■■■;;;-;;;— 

R.  s,  ife:  1825 'eye'str£et;;nw:  #3m  w/^  " 


US-  HOUSMG  REFORM  MOVfMENJ,.POiOXJ_8347,W«HIN£ON  K„20005 


US  RmSSIkKi  WSOCWWN   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
K«T^V^J^  .^loorPoScTN^W  ^5'30'2  WJ^HINGT* 

lijgjl  &  iJSi- Jf  fJ!^  ^£;ftf^KSJ^pozz;zz;;zz=;:z: 

UoSaVAN  OKRUH  ?945  FRUITIAND  DRIVE  VISTA  CA  92083 


^NE^^FEW'asrftTsr/^Hk^'vosii'ns^^ 


VAN 


Oo.. 


JENNira  Ml»F  2030  m'STREET.  iiW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
(MBYN  "  vSgHAN,  1//5  K  STREET,  NVJ  WAailNGJON  K  2(K106,^ 


M  DAVB  VAUGHN   13  0  A«SUE  Of  THE  AMERKAS  #2602  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

"eRRY  T  VErSeR     660  L  STREO,  NW.  #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - -■ 

UNDA  VKKERS,  1/06  23RO  ST  .  SOUTH  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

K^R^^Sui^^SfaKsMre^^ 
MOimF  viGii')R'.'H5'FinH''A^^ 


wSJ? WTlR^MbUR  ft  PEJ«  sum  1828  L  ST.  NW'WASHINCTOH  OC  20036.. 


Do 


Envtoyer/aiait 


DOUGl«P.WJ»il«U,'/6b2BRtGH1  AVENUE  MCLEAN  VA  22101.... 


STATE  OF  ALASKA 

ELKEM  MHALS  COMPANY 

R  J  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

FORUM  COMMUNRATXINS 

ASSOOATEO  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY.  ET  AL 

MASSAOWSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  CO 

NORIHWESIEim  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  CO 

NATHNAl  TOOUNG  ft  MACHINING  ASSN 

BtUE  CROSS  ft  BlUE  SHIELD  ASSOOATWN 

ALASKA  UMBER  AND  PULP 

SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT 

ASSOCIATES  CORPORATWN  Of  AMERKA 

KIDDER.  PEABOOY  ft  CO.  INC 

NATKJNAL  PEAO  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN       ^^,.^ 

MORRIS  ft  GWENDOLYN  CAFRin  FOUWJTOH 

NATKMAL  ASSN  Of  BEDDING  MANUFACTURERS 

GENERAL  MILLS.  INC 

AMERCAN  ASSOOATON  FOR  COUHSEUNG  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

CHOCOLATE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA 
NATKWAl  RESTAURANT  ASSN 
J  ARMANDO  BERMU0E2 

BARRY  UNIVERSITY 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 
RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNK  INSTITUTE 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  TRua  STOP  OPERATORS 
PHILLIPS  PHROLEUM  COMPANY 
CHAMBER  Of  COMMERa  Of  THE  US 
GROVE.  lASKIEWICZ,  GIUIAM  AND  COBERT 

aRTAINTEEO  CORP 

NATKJNAL  CITIZENS'  LOBBY.  INC  ,.,„,„,.„,„ 

BAXTER  TRAVENOL  LABORATORIES.  INC  ft  SUBSIDIARIES 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 

TRKENTROL  US ,  INC 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE,  INC 

EASTERN  COAL  TRANSPORTATKJN  CONFERENa 

MARTIN,  BECK  ft  SMITH 

SAN  FRANCISCO  P  V.t 

AMERKAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  INC 

omimtt  mm  rkht  to  keep  &  bear  arms 

ALAMO  CEMENT  COMPANY.  ET  AL. 

BROWN  ft  ROOI,  INC 

COMMinEE  FOR  AO  VALOREM  EQUITY 

EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  ASSN 

TEX«  ft  SOUTHWESTERN  CATTLE  RAISERS  ASSN 

TEXAS  CATTLE  FEEDERS  ASSN 

RISK  &  INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SOOETY,  INC 

^^Zi  ^A^SKY  ft'^TES  INC  (FOR  BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  INSTITUTE) 

?tfl  STmiNIUS  ft  HOL^ITOR  DOSIMETER  CORP  OF  NORTH  AMERKA) 

GA  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC 

OTI/ENS  FOR  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

MASACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SalSs/FT  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD 

DREYFUS  CORPORATION 

CAVAUER  aOTHING 

i]0ND0HO«l«ER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 
MAX)R  aOTHING  CO 

SoEmOlSrNT  ft  INDUSTRIAL  CORP  Of  BOSTON 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

m  SmiNIUS  ft  HaLISTER  (FOR  W|'"""  "y-i^*^**"*^' 

TAFT,  STETTINIUS  ft  HOLUSTER  (FOR  "rtl*^ ''^f''*^^ jSSk  INC) 

lAn  ^TFniNIUS  ft  HOLLISTER  (FOR  RCA  GLOBAL  COMMUNKATKINV  INL) 

T^;  sIetIInIUS  ft  HotuSTER  (fOR  WALD  MANUFAaURING  CO,  IIC) 

mui''tfNDi'eR^ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  ALPHA  DATA) 

pJuL  ™ma  ^ATES:  INC  (FOR:  SOUTHEASTER  EXPORTERS) 

GROVE  JASWtWICZ,  GILLIAM  AND  COBERT 

SOOETY  Of  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY,  INC 

THOMPSON  ft  CO  AND  GRAY  ft  COMPANY 

MIDflMTINENT  TELEPHONE  CORPORATION 

OMMinTEE  TO  IMPROVE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

SSjaKi  COWITIWOf  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE  ft  UNIV  STUDENTS 

!«  OOHDITIONING  ft  REFRIGERATION  INSTITUTE 

AD  HOC  COMM  IN  DEFENSE  OF  LIFE.  INC 

roiv  utn  nOMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES) 

grJy  m  mym  m  finmoal  investment  assooates.  inc) 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRUNES.  INC 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT,  ARflO 

StSuRKr"!  PRKE  (FOR  DALLAS/n  WORTH  «aONAl  AIRPORT  BOARD) 

STRASBURGER  S  PRKE  1™  Wl^J^/"  S,!S2¥S^F 

AMERKAN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SPEECH  OIMMITTEE 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

CASTLE  ft  COOKE,  INC 

XJSEPH  SEAGRAM  ft  SONS,  INC 

COMMON  CJUJSE 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  A^ 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSN  OF  AMERKA 

COMMUNICATING  FOR  AGRKULTURE 

HORSEMEN  S  BENEVOLENT  ft  PROTECTIVE  ASSN 

MaSaCHUSEHS  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATWN  AUTHORITY 

NIAGARAFRONTIER  TRANSPORTATKM  AUTHORITY 

MTBNATKMAL  GOLD  CORPORATWN  UMITED 

SOUTHERN  HOTEL  DEVELOPMENT  CO 

^Ngi^RS'i'^R.SPROOUaRSASSN 
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Orgmalni  or  mtfnndul  Fihne 


Emptoyer/OenI 


CHMUS  E  Unm  ASSOCWTES.  mC    I730  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  . 

Do 

R  OUFnr  WALL  t  ASSOCIAIES  INC,  \\  DUPONT  OUat  NV»   »630  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... 

DONALD  I  WAlWa  JR    232  E  CAPITW  ST  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

MAVC  A  WAITERS.  900  I7TH  STREET  NW   #1010  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ^ 

WMIAM  C  WAMPIER.  412  FIRST  STREET  S£  WASHINGTON  DC  20003    .. 

HERBERT  C  WAHSIEY   1800  «  STREET  NW  #I030N  WASHINGTON  DC  2003« 

ERNEST  R  WARNER  IR     1225  !9TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   ^„ . 


WASHINGTON  COAIITION  ON  REDRESS  315  MAYNARD  AVENUE  SOOTH  SEATTLE  WA  98104        „ 

KENNETH  W  WATSON.  645  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  1002:                                          _..  __ 
WfBSTER.  CHAMKRLAIN  i  BEAN   i;4;  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASKINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

IHUIAM  )  WELCH  2899  WEST  26TM  STREET  ERIE  PA  16506 

WUIAM  B  WELSH.  1625  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JOHN  F  WETZEL  JR ,  1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202  '      „ 

WtXLER  REYNOlOS  HARRISON  i  SCHULE  INC  SUITE  600  1317  F  STREET  NW  WASWWIOft  OC  20004 

Do      .„ 

CURTIS  E  WHALEN.  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  SW   #3202  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 . '. 

GEORGE  E  WHITE  JR.  PO  BOX  61000  NEW  ORLEANS  l>  70161 „    „ 

RICHAJJO  C  WHm.  499  S  CAfllOl  ST«tI  WASWNGION  OC  20003 :. 

30 .. 

Do _ ■ 

Do     __ 

Do    '_ 

DONALD  W  WHIIEHtAO  SWrt  J35  1120  CONNfaiCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2i»36 i 

Do 

WHITTLESEY  t  OBRItN.  PC   1607  NEW  HAIUPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 .SIL 

ANN  R  WIESENECX.  900  I  mi  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006      ....       _  _.„ 

ROBERT  E  WILBUR,  2700  REPUBLlCBANK  TOWER  DAilAS  m  75201      _ 

WILEY  JOHNSON  i  REIN.  1776  «  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 : T—  " 

Do  

Do : izjL~i   " "~ 

mil.  JOHNSON  t  REM.  177;  K  STRfFT  NW  WSSHINGTON  K  20006 

TMNASN  WKLESS,  70nN  -; 

aOKRT  )!  WILLIAMS  24CG  . 

WIllllER,  CUTLER  i  PtCKERiH 

WOJDAA  ASSOCIATES.  INC  S  PENSi  u.'iltii 

Do _  __. 

EDWARD  A  WOOILEV  BEOFOUD  CONSULTANTS  BUILDING  PO  BOX  605  BEOFOM)  JW  iJJSJS.^ 

ROSS  WORKMAN.  PO  BOX  139^  rtC')';":N  rx  77251  „ 

SAMUEL  H  WRIGHT   UJn  MtrORVC*  W^AO  HUNT  VALLEY  MO  2ib3i  I' 

ANDREW  YOOD,  21G:  '  "      •   '  ■■   '■     '.-"'ON  DC  20037  '"  '  ~   " 

ROBERTA  LYNN  YOLtv  sW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  2063t        

KATHRYN  ELEANOR  >  -M  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

21MMER  i  CARNAVOS  .:..  v  -  "-L^   NW   #370  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

2UCXERT,  SCOUTT  RASENBERGER  S  JOHNSON.  8U  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

9TH  PTO-IIFE  CONGRESSIONAL  C'lSTRia  AGBN  COMMITTEf   11 2'  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD  DUNEDM  FL  3352«'" 


S!»1A  VA22314. 

'  .'8  WASHINGTON  OC  200».. 

_-iNGTON  DC  20006 _ 

.  PMIUOflPHIA  PA  19103 


ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES,  INC 
.1  NAIIONAt  PAYMENT  SYSTEM?  COALITION 
i  WESTERN  fORfST  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

NATIONAL  BEIR  WHOLESALERS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  INC 
,|INSUIMNCE  SERViaS  OFFICE 
.;  AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 
.1  INTELLlCTl'Al  PROPERTY  OWNERS  INC 

,IOGA   iNTESNAIiONAl  INC   (FOR    SOCIflE   NATIONALE  DETUOE  OE  CONST  DE  MOTEURS 
I       D'AVIAIION) 

'\  INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  iDRPORATlON  LIMITED 
.1  MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 
.|  MUTUAL  PROTtCilON  TRUST 
I  AMERICAN  VIDEO  RIGHTS  COAIITION  INC 
.1  AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  4  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
.  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
.1  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
,' NEW  YORK  POWER  AUTHORITY 
.TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 
.MIDDLE  SOUTH  SERVICES  INC 

ARMCO 

BUSINESS  ROUNOTABLE 

EMERGENCV  COMMIHEE  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE 
,1  NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS 
,1  PfTROlfUM  EQUIPMENT  i.  SUPPLV  ASSN 
.!  APPALACHIAN  COMMUNITY  SERVia  NETWORK 
:  HAHN  AND  MATKOV 
,|US  CRUISES  INC 
I  KAISER  ALUMINUM  t  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

TAYLOR  iMIJEU 
i  CBS,  INC 
I  UEAR  CHANNEL  BROADCASTING  SERVa 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 
'US  TELEPHONE,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATORS 

SHEA  PROOUCTS.  INC 

APAri.:  ,-outt-,D.iiof, 

'MF;  •PENNSYLVANIA 

J  ST   .  lOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN 

INSI:^ ,  t  jt  iN::kNATIONAL  CONTAINER  LESSORS 

TRANSCr  ENERGY  COMPANY 

PHH  GROUP  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

ROISMAN  RENO  S  CAVANAUGH 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S 
,  COIORTYME  INC 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANQ  COMPANY 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

.AU  alphanun^eric  characters  and  n^onetary  a.our..  refer  to  receipts  ar..  expenditures  on  pa.e  2.  para.aphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1983: 

J       ^  K^i,^,.r  Tn  tviP  intprpst  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 

TJZc.,.  W,™  ,„.  S..™v  „,  ™  S..„.  ».  K»  TWO  Co„.,  W,x„  x„.  C.„k  o,  ™  „„s.  o.  R™™..-. 
L  „«.  .P..e  ..  r.  des,„ea  to  .upp.y  l*nut„«  d.„:  »d  P«e  2  ,o„  the  b.ck  o< ..«,  p.,e,  *.„  wu»  <,pa„,.:  d.t.. 
rj  '    X  Low  ™.  A,™o,...,.  L^..  o.  F,c„.. ,.  ™.  BOX  .,  ™.  R»H,  o,  x»  -B^.T "  h™,.o  b™: 
R     •  t    ton")-  To  "register  "  place  an  "X "  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"  (Igure.  Pi:l  oul  bo,h  pae.  1  ana  page  2  »"«  "  ™"> /Jf.'r'.'^F.^'lf^  p^para.lon  ana  tiling  In  accordance  .itn  ins.raction. 
'^"-.^^^'^2;.^  -r:? ^:^r;;SS"  ;;.rlen.  o,  ..e  AC. 


Year:   19 « 


n. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Reguuvtion  of  Lobbying  Act 


QUARTER 


1st 


2d 


I 


3d 


4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  "A".-.)  IN  GENERA.  This    iHePort.;  fo^  .av  be  use^^^^^^^ 

''^h^'-eCToVe^^^rs  a  nr^  CsuchTs  "aTaw" f i". Vr'"puhl?  re^a/jon!  nrn,!.'  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  ftrm  mav 

<ii!°S!!»^:^ni;e^^  •SK;^^-o^^^  .,,  Lhe  employer.  Report:  ^       ^ 

'^'  ^<!rSoTe;rsul,3ecrtrtricTT^usrmfs^^^^^^^^^^^  S^ns  ^nd^ not  reue.4  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
(iifSptyeel^uE  to  triTmust  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  reauirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2   If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jomtly  financed  by  a  SJ°"P  °f  ^^P'°\^'L '"^^^^  <(,)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 


B.  EMPLOYER.-State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write 


"None." 


^N^rri:^^^^":^;^:-^;^^  -..-t  t^m '^leSion-^  mrans^b^rr^^ZtroS 

'^  ^•^^rnXriL^d^rtaki^g  an^aSesin  c'^^^^^^^^         with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
received  or  expeS  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 
1.  Stale  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and   expenditures   in   connection   with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 


2  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  '.O 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (cH 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description  (b)quanti- 
tv  distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution  <d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  ol 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 
4    If  this  is  a  ■preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  t^^-  a  •^Quarterly^  Repor^.  sU^^^ 

^Sfsl  ^^QS^rl^R^Por  L;°;gardXS?:rS.^Tnd^  mi  oliT.tT  "n-tS" "E"  on  [he  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
coSe  a  -iSjrminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^  ^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1  i 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Not*  oh  Itkm  "D."— <o)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter-Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion'-Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ir  This  Rbport  Is  for  ah  EMPLOYra.— <i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  wUl  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(U)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation-will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Oiyanizations.—Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  in  reporting  receipts 
such  organizations  may  specUy  what  that  percentage  U.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis' 
However,  each  contributor  of  »500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  por  an  Agbnt  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipU  will  come  under  Items 
•D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursemenU).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  sutement  to  the  contrary  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  ilfore.-When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary  fee  etc  )  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already'been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

ReceipU  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  asse&<;ments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^3.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  „, 

4» Receipts  from  .aile  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter         ,.    ,rf^.^T  "T"  °V' k°7 k ,.    , 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e  g   salary  fee  etc  )  ^   ^",  '*^^  "'^  °^  ^^^  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

8   !               Tnx!    >^r  th^o  fo^lt1;!!r^          :,"  .K         u  ......  '°"^'  «*"""«  ^^^  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

'•  • ^'""-  '°^  ^^^  Quarter  (Add  items  "1    through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  toUl  $500  or  more: 

'•  • Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8-  * Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this   page,    tabulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount"   and 

*n<^  ■"'"'  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30.  or 

LooTU  Received  E>ecember  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

"The  term   contribution-  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  "-Sec.  302(a).  ^ow'^K  example: 

}?•  » Borrowed  from  others  durmg  this  Quarter  ^  -period-  from  Jan.  1  through 19        > 

"•  * Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

■  -    ,                                                                                                                       $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 
12.  $ Expense  money    and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


''?!^i°'*  ^T***  "£".-(0)  In  General  "The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anythmg  of  value  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure  "- 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

..'**'  IT,^'^  ^5^."''  ^l'°"  *"  ^°""  °"  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item    E  6  )  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None. "  write  "None  "  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1-  t Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^"  ^^^  '^*^*  °f  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

T)  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3-  t Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4-  t Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  'Amount."  "Date  or 

cost  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Prepare 

5-  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  • Telephone  and  telegraph 

2'  f Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

»■  i Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "a")  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

J°-  I Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"•  • '^'"^..','';?,M  •^*""«^y  ^  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill.  " 

and    10  ) 

Loans  Made  to  Others  $2,400.00    7-15.  8-15.  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

"The  term    expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  "— Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14-  * Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 

PAGE  2 
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Ogaiwatiai  a  IndhKkal  Ffct 


1 1  ■;  TVMKPOKUiKut  ammn  n  i*coeus  *vtKUt  south  kearhy  hi  07032 

ggnfflnKcf  (X)  51  LOUISWl*  »«NUt  NW  WWMINGTOtI  DC  20001 

JnW.  Iic!2b25  EYfsWET,  NW  #1022  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

rH«['?sr*DMB  SUIT(700  imiST7NWW«Hii«^^  - 

S  »OMn919  «NNSnVAN«  *«,  NW,  #700  W»SHINGT(J*  DC  20036 


Emotoyv/Ocnt 


ouiiBa' Of  amms.  of  the  us. .... 
msucm  ma&  ^t^-. ;— ■ 

U  S  ONE  SWM  REFINEIB'  ASSH 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERKAMS 

(MNTROL  DATA  CO«PO(!ATK)N 


Aft -CIO  mmm  (»tii*i  Too  Indiana  ave  nw  Washington  dc  20001 . 

aZABfTHAGE   530  7TH  ST,  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ■• 

RMKaF  H  AIRES,  1211  CONNECTICUTAVt ,  N*.J'?9?J!!,«!J™''S,!^  


AMERION  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSN  ^^      

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  Of  AMERICAN  INDIANS — 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  ADVERTISING  AGENOES 

VEPCO 

IWTO'vEHmiiiMJJFAOT^ 


Rnelpts 


1,425.00 

94S00 

1,000.00 


MHO 


Expcmfitures 


12302 

12S.00 

4M 

183.34 


1200 
9.00000 


jUTibitti.  OEAN  AIR  COALITION,  INC 

UBOR-MANAGEMtNT  MARITIME  COMMIHEE., 
SAHOOZ.  INC 


2,500.00 


10.50 

17,82399 

2.64000 

5.846.17 

1J02,60 


750.00 


Do - "■""" 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do..., 
Do... 
Od... 
Do... 
0»... 
Od„ 
0).- 
Oi... 
Dd... 
Od.. 

D«~ 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  (» 

DIGITAL  EQUHHEiri  CORP 

AM  FREIGHT  ASSOOATION^;^..;^ 

AILKD  TUBE  i  CONDUIT  CORTORATWH 

AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP 

AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSN   ^^■,^-;;--- 
AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  i  TELEGRAPH  CO.- 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY „ 

BENEFICIAL  CORPORATION  ..^ 

COALITION  Of  SERVCE  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

COASTAL  CORPORATION .■^■■ 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGULATION., 

E  1 1  GAUO  WINEIW 

FARM  lABOR  AUlAItt 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  S  CO — 

LEGGEH  &  CO .-^ 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

LONE  STAR  STEEL 

MAPCO  INC  

MARRIOTT  CORPORATION 


21.00000 

■■'■4.956''lJd 
10.300.00 

iijo'dd 

2.55000 
1.600,00 
30000 
75000 
5.42500 
2.125.00 


17.823.99 

3.51282 

6300 

460 

37  00 

10.60000 

1,17000 

88.97 


AlASW  LUMBER  iPiitPCdii^ 

JAMES  )  ALBERTINE.  1660  L  ST.,  «*•  *601JKSWii2FiJSS»^ 


JOHN  M  ALBERTINE.  SUIH  209  i025;raNNraWIT  Ajt^  NTJjgWj^^  

H  MEADf  ALCORN  JR,  ALCORN,  "^^jJ'^'ZtSS^^^m^  

PBfnfRifH  K  AlufRSOH  1730  M  STREET,  MW,  #607  WASHNCIDN  K  ZOOJb 

S5LSMSM»^a;*.od;H 
DoZiii™"-'-"--- ":: 

Do.. 

Do,, 


METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  Of  HARRIS  COUHIY.. 

KuwSTACCESSOMESSERVaASSNJNC 

MOTION  PICTURf  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

NATWNAl  FOOTBALL  LMUE        v^- - " 

NATWNN.  SOYBEAN  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY 

OSTEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  CEHIER..^.....^. 

PtPEUNE  INDUSTRY  ADVANCEMENT  FUND 

PUROLATOR.  INC 

RINGUNG  BROS  BARNUM  AND  BAILEY 

RIVIANA  FOODS.  V'C    ■■^^i^i:^-^ — 

SHEARSON/AMERICAN  EXPRESS.  INC 

mt&  AIR  CORPORATION 

VAURO  ENERGY  CORPORATION  .^,. 

VOLUNTARY  HOSmAlSOFAMEma^^...^ 

WEST  mOIES  RUM  »  SPIRIIS  PROOKERS  ASSN 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  POLICY  OfFBE 

iiiTERSiATE'NATLlMGW'ASS^ 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONfEREHK -■•• 

HELEN  WODEU  HAIBACH  ESTATL 

ARUONA  PUBUC  SERVICE  CO 


24,850,00 

975.00 

28.750.00 


10,275.00 


10.450,00 
250,00 
19.47500 
4,17500 
300  00 
16.37500 


4.558.19 


4.050.00 


450.00 


2.650.00 
1.60000 


KAREN  d'aLEXAN'DER"1615  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062    ..^...... 

WM  W  wSaNDER   1120  OWtNECTiCUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

MAirON  Ali^4(M  FWST  ST,  NW,  RM  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

Kg  aSSi,  Ml  C  STREET,  NE  WASHINCTON  DC  20002 


irniia f5iniM«wTi(Ji^  1^^^^^^  am  103  looo potomac smn', nw washington^dc moo? 

isor^s^^^^^SiS6*'^'^'----'--^^^^ 

SUSAN  E  ALVARADO,  1771  N  STREH,  NW  WASWNGTONK  20036 


BALDWIN^JNITED  CORPORATION - 

BECHTEl  POWER  CORPORATION    .^.^  j^r-'—^-ir-vvsi-i^jiV"- 
COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  OMOENO  REINVESTMENT.. 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES.  INC 

LUCASFILMLTD -.^-ij; 

MERRILL  LYNCH  UfE  AGENCY  WC... - 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US — 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 


BROTHERHOOD  Of  MAINTENANCE  Of  WAY  EMPLOYES .. 
CAR.E. 


4,025.00 

1.200.00 

312.92156 

300.00 

1,750.00 


480.00 


50.00 
34aM 
(0.00 
20.00 
MHO 
70.00 


312,921.56 
2i'2'76 


1,072.99 


110.00 
2,500.00 
13,812.26 


3AI01I0 


3^GM«ra™feiuNm«L^^ 

»^R^IW^S/F?I^«K7'4?■W^^  "2^T%^C^°Wf  *.^^ 

1!S  iovERraw  KT«lri25f aiiNEam  avejw  #401  Washington  oc  20036 

JSK  !!^  Kf^UN^G  «b"0E^r!Er5999'£NS0N  AVENUE^A^ 

iSK  1^  »  bSm  WN^SUITE  60PJ117  «)RTH,19TH  SJREO  «UNGT0N^VA^209 


robb  AND  BEVERAGE  TRADES  DEPARTMENT.  AR-CIO.. 

KOILSMAN  INSTRUMENT  CO^ 

US.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE ~~ 

SKHAL  COMPANIES,  INC.._^..^.^ - 

NATWNAl  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS. 


lycoiru  »<SN  S  SnP  INSlTrERS  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003., 


mSm  ^  5  MEAi  PRoasoK.  po  fox2mummmH».  17022 
JSK  bK  W2o'c»m  A«^^^^ 


ISIScUl  IcSkR  BmiC^HSFRK  S^kS  M^^^  «  "^^ 

r^ffi[rurN*si£s:^XirKir'S5?i£"(;rs'.."^.,^;=^^^^^^^^^ — 

'!SXX^'X<S>^^-^S^^SX^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  

AMERHU^  HWe  PHOOUGRS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  368  MINCO  »  73059... 

AMERKAN  HmALASN  840  N  lAAE  SHORE  OR  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

amwcaII  tlma  i  m^l  assn,  888  sewnth  ave  new  m  •" '"IL^i™- KMOoe- "' r:: 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING.  SUITE  1000  1625  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K,  AM* 

!K1  '^r^BrAfT'.^Rs""cS.S,  :V!2^?S  N"',iS?i  ST  :  ^  WASH.iiGT(».-DC-20(«^^^ 

a^  t^l^;ilR*gS)R^rSE^R!iy^»™^.ENF^^ 


2JIOO.0O 


200.00 
3.590,00 
1.50000 


55934 


4.247.00 

3JS3.41 

SSJ7 


9.88488 


20^90.75 
27.701.14 


609.00 
8.000.00 


6.000.00 


101.08 
1.000.00 


42,792.40 


90000 

7,495.75 

li4','653.00 


3,240.00 


9J».S3 

32104 

74,751.30 

20,572.00 


6,000.00 


3,S22J1 
24,166.07 


42.792.40 


2,768.06 
4,5a90 
14,984.44 
114,053.00 
131,160.81 
3.240.00 
6,000.00 


48,925.97 
17,702.74 


3,022.00 
83,409.00 


30,277.50 

1,116.71 

135.00 


48,925.97 
12,054.88 

1,M9.50 

3,022.00 
95,899,08 

7J4500 
23,74670 

4,29200 
61450 
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UKRICMI  MEAT  INSriTUTE  f>0  BOX  3^66  WASMNGTON  DC  2000' 

AMERICM  WWCAl  ASSH  535  NMTH  D«R80M(  ST  CWCACO  II  60610  „  _    ' 

UKR1CAN  MPAl  OfTiaOR  WWUfOCUIREIK  »SS»t  PO  BOX  446  SmP  HOMf  OH  973IS ^ „.  ..LI   .!". 

WRICAII IWMRS  CO(lf£«PIC£.  IOC  ASHY  IHAVY  M  ADIIIIGTON  VA  Z2?l)2. 

AMERICAN  MTX)NAl  STAWIARDS  INSTITUTE.  1430  BRQAOWAf  NEW  VOOK  W  lOOiS 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN  BCX  17407  DUUES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASMNGTON  K  mil 

mXKM  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL.  4 IC  1ST  ST    St  WASHINGTON  DC  200)3 

AMERICAN  NURSES'  ASSN.  2470  PERSHING  RO  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64|i» 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETIK  ASSN.  C/O  D«  JOHN  D  njMBLIN  SUITE  W«.  SCO  MARYLAND  AVE .  SW  WASHIMEiON  K  mii 

AMERICAN  ORTHOTIC  AND  PHOSTHETIC  ASSN .  717  PENDLETON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  : 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC.  .'60  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016     ^S~^ __. 

AMERICAN  PARATRANSIT  INSTITUTE  PO  BOX  .'4fl?76  CORAL  GABLES  a  33134 

AMERCAN  PTRCLEUM  iNST  ViV.  I  V    NW  *AS-"l«;TON  K  20037  ._     _  '  U" "'  "'      I 

AMERICAN  POOMTRY  ASSN  :"  CHf/-  iHASf  C'SClt  WASHINGTON  OC  20015     _  _  _  S.Z.  '  Z -"'"'" 

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORMRS  mm  AFl-OO  317  lATH  ST    NW  WASWNGTOfI  DC  TflOOS. ... ""     '""  'Li 

AMERICAN  PUBIC  HIANSiT  ASSN   1:35  CONNtaOT  AVE    NW  V»ASHI'«GT&S  X  '.136..  .      .„  .   „     ^   L  JZ~ 
AMERICAN  PUIPWOOO  ASSN  1519  MASSACHUSHTS  AVE  ,  NW  W«5"l«if,WN  nr  -r^.i.  „  ' 

AMERICAN  REFUGEES  IN  AMERICA.  PO  BOX  i27i  GR:ENfiELD  "      " 

AMERICAN  SDENCE  ANC  •fCHNCiOCY  iSRP  600  WATER  STRr 
AMERICAN  SEED  THADE  ASSN.  SUITE  964  1030  15TH  ST    NW 
AMERICAN  SHORT  ilNE  RAILROAD  ASSN.  2000  MASSACHUSETTS  Av: 
AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATION.  SUiTE  HO  600  MARYLAND  AVE 


ON  OC  20024.. 


'.  «Ai2;M 

^ouuvAw  Lmmm' ib'2ij;s6" 


.  i(/.'i  :tj . 


i  >  •ATtKi.  5'.  »IW  W^SHINura  X  iQQC; 


vK2(ioes.. 


•i  DC  2W36..... 

"^uiu«  otnociiZ. 


;)!.. 


_   _     .5 

AMEWCAN  SURVEYS  EMBASSY  50HRf    iuri  X:    :"'"  \  r    VA 

AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  FINAM 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS    ' 

AMERKAN  VETERANS  OF  VICK 

AMERKAN  VETERINARY  MEOli 

AMERICAN  -f.KO  RIGHTS  CCA 

AMr 
AMJ- 

MOfhiio  i  a«MAT 
Do „., 

JOHV 

JW  NGB*  DC  2000C. 

ANDERSON  i  KNCOTCN.  SUiIt  ?0;  iM  Ctv 

Um  ANOERSOM.  132S  (MSSACHUSTTS  AVEn 

BETTE  6  ANOEIBail.  IHt  WmiR  HOUSE  325j  u.,A.i  .....   :„ 

Do 

Do . 

GWEN  A  ANOERSON.  S"  "  •  ■  ■ "' ' t-%-IGTON  DC  2M3i 

tAMES  A  ANDERSON   -  '0OO6 

ROBERT  L  ANDERSON 

Srr.fNC  AWERSCS 

WAYNt  ;  ANCiSSON 

WiLUAM  C  ANOESSCf- 

ANDREWS  *  AW?TH,  llil  P;-. 

R08ESI  ANGEL,  lOOflCONNE'.' 

JACKRANCEIi       ,■  .-T'.  J 

JAY  ANGO*F  "JLZ       "  

t  DONALD  ASS  -  "~  

TOBIAS  ANTKCf.  I    ,..    »,i    ^n  .v-onnuit-.  .•       .-  

APARTMENT  i  OFFICE  BUILDING  ASSOC   OF  MrROPOllTAN  WASHDC.  SUfTE  MO'iiii  iW.lm  WASHINCiiW  OC 

jOhn'o"'«ouiiinojr       ■"  ■  ,         ,  -  •, 

jOMN  CHRIST  AN  ARC^- 

JOHN  ARCHER  3111  . 

iESllE  ARENCS.  4815  DuT;.»  -'SiLI,  .NA  AAi«^\uHJ»i  X  ;„00; 

APE1T  fOX,  XiNTNER,  PIOTI'.IN  i  MHN,  i060  CONNEaOJT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINCTON  6c' 20036'"' 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

ARWNSAS  2000.  INC.  PO  BOX  1776  RL'SSEiivilLE  AS  728C:  '""" 

JONWA.  AIIMBRUSTER  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  EAST  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  m»  "Z. 

AMBIRCNG,  TEASOALE,  KRAMER  i  WGHAN,  61!  OLIVE  STREH.  #1900  ST  LOUIS  MO  63101     '   ~ 
AMOIB  i  PORTER,  1200  SEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  

Oo ; LZZZ™ 

Do. " 


EmpbiKr /Client 


MTIOMl  CUSrOK  BROiOS  t  roiMMOK'  aI^ 


.,            . 

*""■ —.-...——*■—«— ,...■ 

•-"- — ~~ — •• — ™ 

■7-^"-~~-' — ••■• 

NAf|(SiAi"SATELLITl  CABlE  ASSnT"! 

-•'- V— —• 

NORTHROP  CORP  

Receipts 


944.19 
1,190.00 


Expcndhwes 


PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  INC.._„ ., 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS . 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUf  AOURERS  ...„ „  , 

i(ATinM    . -n.-t 

'.'|5t  IMPORTERS  ASSN 

aVfRNWEI?  EMPCLOYEFS 


CANN 
AMt 
OR*- 
GRA^ 


SiV'Sl'  EN'ERPWSES) 

pv,  ivfmCAM  NATKJNAL  BANK 

;    b«N«N01£;  

SIGN  'OUNOATON. 

JRERS       


20006. 


AMERICAN  fkOuN  (wii,  INSI _ „ 

NABISCO  INC 

INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSODATKW  Of  NKRCk 

SPACE  SERVICES  INC  OF  AMERICA   

JAPAN  ECCNOMIC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERICA „ 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO _.„ 

CONGRESS  WATCH    

TEXACO  INC „.„..^ „.. 

RESEARCH-COnRELL  «...._ „^..;.; 


I.12S.0O 
225.86150 

19,99000 

S8.oe 


232.168.00 

"ijiiMiiii; 


17.77500 

51225 

72.78000 

10.29006  I 
6.95047  I 

'iodboi 

2.201.00 


5.00000  I 
3.000  DO  1. 
4.SQO.0O 

256"00 

785.00 
:         13.676  50 
-I         8.235.43 


s.ooooo 

5.00000 


300.00 

i,on.oo 

$.00(1.1)8 
MM 


944  89 
34JI3  58 

'♦M.'ob 

i'Sim 

57.297  16 

19.99000 

48531 

\i'.mii 

"24648700 
23.48908 

239.401.44 
20.768  44 


IIJSOOO 

■  i()'i'0.'93 

44676 

67.130.97 

75.208 17 

6.95047 

10000 

1.000.00 

1,57033 


20036.. 


WTlONAl  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMEl ,;1.„_. „  ..„_ 

BROWN  8  ROOT,  INC „ ,^.„. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOeaE  ASSN 

WCIA     ...  ^ 

CENTRAL  S'ATES  SE  i  SW  AREAS  HEALTH.  WELFARE  i  PENSiON  FUNK 

GUARDIAN  LIFE  INSUDANa  CO.  Of  AMH1IC*...„ _ 

INDIANA  ASSWIATES .„ __ 

INTELSAT _ ',  _  "■■ 

lARS  KROGH  4  CO  A/S 

MOTOR  (  EflUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN ;_„.._;. "'  ." 

SITMAR  CRUISES.  INC _ „  „ 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION ^ "„ 


CARL  F  ARNOLD,  lUM  COMECnCUr  KtL.  W  NNSHMGniN  K  m».. 

o»ii!zizzz~;zzzizirzzizr'~"^ 

Od ' . "~" 

Do _..„ _  "zr^ 

o».. '_    ~ 

Do ^ „_™Z 

Do "  '— 


ITENNECO  INC 

COMM  ON  US  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  LIFE  t  HEALTH  INSUR  A^ 

BUILDING  8  CONSTRUaiON  IRADEt  DEPT    AFL-CW. . . 

FLUOR  CORPORATION _ ." 

,  INEXCOOiLCO  ., - 

werner  fleischmann...._ _ ^ _ 

amerk:an  family  corp  . 


30.510.93 


30000 


535  48 
222.50 


1,10800 


Oo.. 

Do 

Do. 


SANOY  ARNOLD.  1016  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036 
H  L  ARONSON  JR    1511  J4TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  X^V 
AS8IU  8  JUNMN.  SUITE  4.)!  419  7TH  ■"TREE'  NW  WASHINGTON  X  'GOiji' 
LUO  ASHlfY.  PC.  1735  N£«  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  »TH  FL  WASWNGTOH  K 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


JOSEPH  ASHOOH.  1957  E  ST .  NW  WASHNIGTON  K  20006 1 

ROBERT  L  ASHWORTH.  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706  

«1AN  PAOnC  ECONOMIC  EDUCATIONAL  CULTURAL  0RGANI2ATWN,  PO  BOX  891  MANM  PHIllPPIllis"'  ^ZZZZZ" 
ASPHALT  ROOTING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  6288  MONTROSE  ROAO  ROOCVILLE  MD  2085?  „         ' 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  8  CONTRAaORS  INC   729  15TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ' 

AgOOAnO  CREDIT  BUREAUS.  iNC  PO  BOX  218300  16211  PARK  10  PtAK  HOUSTON  TX  7 7084  "17™ 

AaOQATEO  EMPlOnRS.  INC.  SUITE  315  A  1222  N  MAIN  SAN  ANTONK)  TX  78212 

A^OATED  GENERAL  CONTRAOORS  OF  AMERICA.  1957  E  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  200O6 

'^SS^^  SS  SS*°*^  RESEARCH  400-2  TOnEN  PONO  ROAO  SUITE  200  WALTHAM  MA  02154'.._;:„. ..  „_;n" 
!SS2iIKl  SS  5S?*S^  ENGINEfRING  STANOAROS.  INC.  2000  M  STREH  NW.  #600  WASWNGTON  K  2W367-.... 

^OOATON  FOR  THE  IMfROVEMENT  Of  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  10  BROADWAY  ST  LOUS  MO  63102  

AgOOAIIONOf  AMERKAN  FOREIGN  SERVO  WOMEN.  PO  BOX  8068  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  

ISSSiSSJ  2  *5'""*  l^*  *™*S.  ONE  DUPONT  ORttE.  NW  #370  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

^SilSJ  °t**?»*  PUBLBHERS,  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINCION  X  20036 
ASSDQATION  Of  AMERICAN  RAIIROAOS.  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  BLDG    SUITE  720  1920  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K 
fUGJo 

^SiSSS  25  WKHWWYfTERlNARY  MEDCAl  COLLEGES.  SUITE  828  1522  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005. ...  ..    . 

i^52  2^  SSU,22PI!£J^'^  0RGANI2ATI0HS.  1300  NORTH  17TH  ST  SUIH  300  ARUNGTON  VA  2220*  I 
ASSOCIATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTANTS  SUITE  100  727  SOUTH  23RD  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 


AMERICAN  IRON  8  STEEL  INSTITUTE  ....„ „. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST    ._„ 

CORPORATE  PROPERTY  INVESTORS ,„ 

MEAD  CORPORATKJN  

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANO  COW 

NATIONAL  REALTY  COMMinEE ...™.. 

auiNTANA  PHROlEUM  CORP 

j.'i'.ii'.t  iKiNERY  COMPANY _.    .  .. 

•■  .'USTRY  ASSN  

"  GROUP  INC    ™_. 

■-,.,;n,,  T    Of  fEDERAl  EMPIOTEES „. 

NORTHWEST  PIPELINE  COMPANY 

COALITKW  ON  SMOKING  OR  HEALTH    ..„._ . 

AMER«>N  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP  INC 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORP..... „. 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES.  INC      

SAVINGS  BANK  Of  PUGET  SOUND  

WITKOWSW  WflNER  MCCAFFREY  i  OROOSKY  Pt. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERO 

Mwns...- .^^ 


9.00000 

1,348  OO  1 

3.512  50 

330  00  I 

1.421 50  , 

36000, 

900.00  i 

11,25000  1. 

500  OOL 

120  DC  I 

233  00 

40000  . 

468  75  . 

468  75  . 

350  OO  . 

37500  (. 

'"6.odo.od 

18.97625 
4.402.50 
25,aM.OO 
10.000IIS 


6.34621 

i'm 

88096 
1.23!  76 

8iM.6b 
184  73 


2.646.33 
9  84 


900 
45.00 


6.80000 


7.500.00 


48.875.00 


1,945.38 


8.769.26 
81,55425 


10900 
15.26887 


807.43 


15047 


2.73100 


9.42556 

'i.'2H.'75 
20.51 


8,76926 
88.55425 
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ASSOOATION  Of  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  TILECASTERS,  INC   1735  DESAIES  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ASSOCIATION  Of  TRIAL  lAWYERS  Of  AMfRICA.  1050  31ST  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  PC  20007  

AmiATiON  Of  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES.  SUITE  228  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVf  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GfORCE  )  ASTE.  1825  K  ST  ,  NW,  #607  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

'OHN  VCELROY  ATKISSON.  1717  K  STREET,  NW,  #502  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ...., 

AIWNTIC  RICHflELO  CO,  51-  SOUTH  fLOWER  STREET  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90071  — 1 _ ~ 

dOYD  G  AIOR  JR.  1120  CONNECTICUT  Art    NW  WASHINGTON,  DC  20036 ,_..a 

FRI12  E  AHAWAY,  1600  EVE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0006  ^  ^^^^x ••"• - 

AUOK)  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION  PO  BOX  33705  WASHINGTON  DC  20033... _.....-.. 

ClAUDIA  MANSflELD  AUSTIN   1801  N  MOORE  STREET  ARLINGTON  V*  "JM-v,.----;---- -■ 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  REBUILDERS  ASSN,  6849  OLD  DOMINION  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101 - 

KJHN  S.  AUTRY.  SUITE  810  2000  I  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ■•••••.. 

AVENEL  ASSOaATES  INC,  PO  BOX  53131  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 - ■ -•■ 

Ccnh«CAXTELL,'4hLiNfANl>LA2J>rSW.  #4W0W«  •■ ■- ■• 

V/IILIAM  H  AXTMAN  RM   ItO  950  N  GLEBE  PO  AARIINGTON  VA  22203  ..- 

WALTER  C  AYErviRGINlAPnROlEUM  COUNCIL  1809  STAPLES  MIU  RO.  RICHMOND  VA  23230 

CRAIG  H  BAA3  1800  Ml  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - ■ 

jrD  L  BABBIN,  4910  NORTH  27TH  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 -■ 

f\n  JO  BABER.  SUITE  iCC  919  18TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ■ - 

nWE  R  BABIONE.  170C  N  MOORE  SI  ROSaYN  VA  22208 ,;-i.vx:;--,;^-.;;;A«V ' 

e«NEN.  TIMME.  OE  HElTZtS  i  MIODLETON.  1049  3CTH  STRtLl.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 ..-. .-, 

I  A  BAFAlis"99i98  0VfffiW5HiSwAY  W  •■ — - • 

;OAN  N  EtAGGETT.  815  liTH  3T ,  NW  WASHINCTON  OC  ?W5  ...^...^.... • •— ■ 

arvFRLY  I  BAILEY   Ujl  17IH  STREET,  NW,  #!002  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - ■■^.■- - 

GEORGE  I  BAILEY  JR    PC  BOX  2i  MONIGOMERV  AL  J^iCl      . - - - — 

PAUL  r.  BAILEY  JR  ,  1543  '8TH  STREET,  NW  WAbHlNGION  DC  20036.  ...^. ...., ■■ 

WILIIAM  W  BAILEY   1050  I'lH  ST..  NW  SUITE  650  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~ - 

,UDiTM  L   BAIRD  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.,......^......^....^.... ■ .— 

CHN  BAI2E  CAPITOL  GALLERY  BLOG  .  #510  600  MARYUNC  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „.. 

EDWARD  R  BAJER,  1015  15IHSI.  NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  DtJOOOS^^. • ■-. - 

BAKER  8  BOnS.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , ■■■■'■ -~ — •■•- 

BAKtR^&HOs'miiR'sie'ooNNEcn^ -•• 

DAVID  BAKER  ■536'7fflEtRtET.SrW«Hii^^^  •••■•••■ ••- 

EMIL  f  BAKER.  1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  •,. .,.. - •■ 

lAMES  JAY  BAKER,  1600  RHODE  itUND  AVENUE   ■.«  WASHINGTON  DC  200j6...._.. -.■■ 

KEITH  L  BAKER.  lOOO  POTOMAC  STREET,  NW   #302  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  ., ^ - -.: 

WALOON  I  BAKER.  SUITE  802  1015  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -.,.-.- -■- 

ALBERT  L  BALDOCK.  1050  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20n36....  .^..^...-..... .■■.. ■ 

DONALD  BALDWIN  SUITE  804  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C35 - ■ -■ 

HR  BALIKOV  THORNAIL  STREET  EDISON  NJ  08818 -^i^v^-i^i;^-- " 

JACQUELINE  BAIKTUSA.  1625  EYE  SI .  NW,  #809  WASHINGTON  OC  200O6 „.... - .- 

M  ^^r'^KT[^K'Ki^185ok  ™s;is 
Do;i":;";zzz-Z-!Z'"!Zz.i"....- ^ — ■, - — ■~^- - — 

Do -. — ^: — . : — • - " - I;™ 

JOEL  RICHARD  BANDERrSOOn'HSr.'NWWASHINCTOiN  DC '20^^^^^  - — -.- - • 

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02H0 -■• 

PATTY  BANK50N  SUITE  408  l72E  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

OELMAKK  BANNER   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW   #60«  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.,,- 

JUDY  CARDACKE   V.  DUPONT  CIRCLENW  WASHINGTON  X  20C35 •.• 

ROBERT  0  BARKER  801  NORTHLAND  TOWERS  WEST  SOUIHflELC  Ml  48075 ,.. -.• 

THOMAS  H  BARKIDALE  IR,  2101  L  ST„  NW  WASHINGTON  EpC  20036,..^...^.... ■ — 

DONNA  R  BAPNAAO  SUITE  1100  2ED0  VIRGINIA  AVE,,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

ShNH  BARNARD  JR    50  8EALE  ST .  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  fRANClSCG  CA  34115  , 

BARNES  RICHARDSON  4  COLBBRS,  SUITE  400  1819  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  UC  TOOOt ~ 

BARNrrtt'AlM'iOM'THOMAS'JEFrtRSONSTO^^^^  

PAMEWH  aARNETT^lM  MARYLAND  AVE,  N I  WASHINGTW  

BARNETI  YINGLING,  «  SHAY,  SU'Tf  810  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -..- 

NEIL  0°  BARON.  BOOTH  &  BARON  1>2  EAST  42NOST' NEW  YORK  NY  iolMZ  

JAMES  C  BARR   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  ,  NW,  #810  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36  •■••••■"■■"■"— --ri-ysii-V 

MVID  M  BARRETT.  BARRtn.  HANNA  DALY  S  CASPAR  2555  M  STREET,  NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  OC  20037. 

BARRm  SMmi' SOIAPiRO  SiMOii' 4  ARWi^^^^^^ 
Do^. 


421,50 


ROBERT  «  BARRIE,  77!  14TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20005.... _..: -....; -.- '•■.■- 

HARVEY  BARRISON,  291  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NV  10007 -.• 

JOHN  BARRY   715  EIGHTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  D(.  20003 -..,^^  ■^.^... - 

T  MICHAEL  BARRY  ^626  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 „.. 

INOA  LEGH  BARTLETT   1010  WISCONSIN  AVE ,  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 -..- - 

AMES  EKYliSk' VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #410  WASHINGTON  OC  20O05 

RICHARD  A  BARTON   1730  K  ST.  NW,  #905  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - - 

Ks  AND  SEARS  PC    318  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DIANE  BATEMAN,  1015  ISTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036      ,■ 

ROBERT  E  BATES  JR     1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

DAVIS  M  BATSON   1155  15TH  St ,  NW  SUITE  611  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 : - -..• 

LAURIE  C  BAmE'  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 -. 

LYNNE  D  BAHLE  110!  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #705  WASHINGTON  DC  Vm..^^^.^^--. 

WHNf  BAIUES  MASSACHUSETTS  PEIROLEUM  COUNCIL  11  BEACON  ST.,  #515  BOSTON  MA  02108 - 

ROBERT  J  BAUGHMAN,  717  PENDLETON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

BARRY  H  BAUMAN  777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JAMES  R  BAXTER  2033  K  SI .  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ^-  i;,>xi ' 

BAYH  TABBERT  4  CAPEHART,  SUITE  1025  1575  I  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20005 ... 


Employef/Cliwit 


RecapR 


Ejipenditurts 


UNITED  AIRLINES.. 
WESTINGHOUSE 


AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN - ; 

MOTION  PK:TURE  ASSN  Of  AMER.  INC — ^ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  brSCHOOLADMIN^^ 

BROWARD  FEDERAl  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSN 

flORICA  DffENDERS  Of  THE  ENVIRONMENT — .„..-.. 

HOLCOMfi  INVESTMENTS.  INC 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  4  SECURITV  ASSBTANCl.  INC..„ 

AMERICAN  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS - 

AVERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  - ........ 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN  

SHiPBULDERS  COUNCIL  Of  AMERCA .„ 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION 

BOEING  COMPANY 

CijNrtOiRATED  SALISH  4  KOOTENAI  IRSES  OF  THE  flAIHEAD  RESER.., 

I  NANA  REGIONAL  CORPORATION,  INC - — 

.SHEE  ATIKA,  INC ~ 

'  PROVIDENT  LIFE  4  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  BRICKLAYERS  AND  AlllEO  CRAFTSMEN 

AMER'CA.N  DENTAL  ASSN , 

ALAB.',«A  RAILROAD  ASSN - 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SER'^CES,  IMC 

„{  MERCK  5.  CO  ,  INC  ;. ~. 

,.!  ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO <..,. ..-—: 

..:  AMERICA.^  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATION ...-. 

.  I  AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOl -.. 

..'  HOUSTON  LIGHTING  4  POWER  COMPANY „....„ 

..  PENNZOIL  CO - .......... 

..1  ROTAN  MOSLE  INC . 

..I  TEXAS  IMERNATICNAL  AIRLINES.  INC „ 

..'  CLEVELAND  INSTITUTE  Of  ELECTRONICS „.... .'. 

..  FEDERAL  tASTRiDGE  CORP a__.,.;..._ 

..1 IIMKEN  FOUNDATION .... ....... 

..'  NATIONAL  CLEAN  AIR  COALFIION .: „ 

,..|  FLEET  RESERVE  ASSN -• 

,.,'  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER ..;. 

...  FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  4  GUIDANCE  SERVICE......; .-.. 

...I  AMERICAN  CC'tSUtTiNG  CNGlNtERS  COUNCIL . 

...1  RICHARDSON-'.'ICKS  INC  - 

.  .1  NATIONAL  ••M  EN'ORCEMENl  COUNQL........ 

..I  i  M  HUBER  CORP -i — '■ — -.- 

...j  BOISE  CASCADE  CORP 1. — -.-, ~ 

..  KIAWAH  ISLAND  COMPANY .-..., ...~. 

.    AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY .'. .._........:..„ 

..   DELAWARE  RIVER  PORT  AUTHORITY ._..... 

..  ;  ENERGY  TERMINALS,  INC ....-.:.-. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSN  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITIES , 

.,  '•  PHILADELPHIA  PORT  COpTDRATION 

,  !  PORT  OF  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE , 

.  I  SOUTH  JERSEY  PORT  CORPORATION ..........,...>.... 

...US  COMMITiEE  FOR  UNICEF -.. 

.    WEST  VIRGINIA  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN _.^ 

...UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  Of  AMERICA .;...-«_-.. 


32,99833 

12.000,00 

500.00 

15.106.25 

'l^MO'oi) 

'69'.7M0O 


3.641.00 
32.998.33 

10.411.08 


1.69619 
726.22 


I  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  YQijNG  MEN'S  CHRJSTIAM  ASSNS..,. 

.    FARM  CREDIT  COUNCIL  

...'  AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHEfS 

!  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS „ 

I  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  

...j  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  HEALTH  CENTERS 

..I  BECrHEL  CORP ., -... 

...I  fLORlOA  CITRUS  MUTUAL 

...iUNIROVAL.  INC   

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  ASSN 

. ;  CUBAN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AffAIRS  COUNCa.. 

...j  FARM  CREDIT  BANKS ■. 

. .:  tLORDIA  ERUIT  AND  VEGETABLE _.. 

.  i  ELORIDA  TOMATO  EXCHANGE  ... 


2.200.00 

■■5.obc.'do 

1.95000 
6.00000 

'560,00 

40000 

13  750  00 

1.500.00 

33800 


I.SOOOO 
4.800.00 
l.OOfl.OO 

1.000.00 
20000 

1.225.00 
450.00 

1,00000 


2.923.80 
77500 

loo'dii 

140.000.00 
'  '1450(1.00 


1.100.00 

67'i.'m 

5464 

39.50 

m'M 

50  50 


27  75 


198.00 
267  30 


44619 
423.00 

"mix 


4.27550 


RELIGIOUS  COALITION  FOR  ABORTION  RKSITS.  INC. ., 

CITIBANK,  NA 

CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

STANDARD  4  POORS  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS , 

ALLIED  TUBE  4  CONDUIT  CORPORATION 

ENERGY  CONSUMERS  AND  PRODUCERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ENTERPRISES,  INC  

BE.AR  S'EARNS  4  CO -.. 

COFFEE  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC 

CSC  CLEARING  CORP ~. 

HUGO  NEU  4  SONS,  INC 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY 

MERRILL  LYNCH  PIERCE  FENNER  4  SMIffl.  INC.„... 
WaROPOLlTAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY......... 

NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHAVGE,  INC  

SINGAPORE  AIRLINES,  LTD - - 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO , 

C  A.  SHEA  4  COMPANY.  INC.... 

NATIONAL  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME -.... 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUE..., 

DIREa  MARKETING  ASSN 

EMBASSY  01  THE  REPUBLIC  Of  SOUTH  AfRK> 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE 

MOBII  OIL  COR" ,- 

ETHYL  CORPORATION - 

U  S  LLAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

COLLEGE  PLACEMENT  COUNCIL.  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

AMERICAN  ORTHOTIC  AND  PROSTHETIC  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS.. 


143  49 


1.SO0.0O 

5.500.00 

940.00 


19.361.50 


1569965 

10.624  59 

5.50002 

1.080.00 


3,34875 
6.00000 
6.000,00 


57  J7 

"mii 
"inSi 


16306 
54J6 

5436 
1575 


410.57 
243.11 


NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTION  EMPLOYERS  COUNCH... 

AUIED  FIDELITY  CORP    

AMERICAN  CANCtR  SOCIETY 

CUMMINS  ENGINE  CO 


17,041.00 
2.50000 


6416 
1.681.48 


3200 


746.77 
1.11223 
2.183  75 


3.50000 


5,000  00 
1,400  00 
1000000 
10,00000 
1.12500 
1,80000 
3,25000 


303.10 


34247 

"ioob 


1.50000 


1.25000 


14.00000 


5.650.M 
2.213.63 


597i5 


34.69 


10,990.00 


23270 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  4,  1983 


Oriawitaii  «  MMduil  Fihii 


(■.. 

k.. 

k. 

Do 


im*  wwis  BOO.  n?  iim  sr .  nw  wwwngiok  oc  zmos      

BRUCt  H  BMM  sunt  1041  1101  «  ST .  NW  WASHIHGTO*  OC  MOOS^^.-....^;™.... 
IHfttSA  t  BtAlMUUt.  9TM  FlOOIl  1111  19TM  SIKT.  WU  WASHMIGTOII  X  ZOW 
DOWMilS.  SlAniE  400  FUST  SI .  W*  WASMWGIW  K  20001 -.^  ■ 

oJasniK  r  kattV.  \m  inaoc  isuw  *v( .  m  #(1?  nashmgton  k  20036.. 

WKr  BIAm.  1957  t  ST .  N*  IMSHHIGTOII  OC  20006 — 

LMIM  L  BttTY.  106  N.  JtFftRSON  ST  ARUHCIOIt  ¥A  22205 

EDWNIO  A.  8tt«  ■•  15TH  i  M  SIKETS.  m  WASHHIGTOII  OC  20005 

meEin  j  Bfc«»^sum  204  3077  w  «f««so!nouET  ii  60435 _ 

WUMIW  BCDUM.  1101  15TH  ST .  W*  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 


tfiipby((A3iM( 


NATIONAL  BASXHBAIL  ASSOCIATION 
NEW  ENERGY  COfiraitATION 


PIMWAaunCAl  MAWiFAOlHKRS  ASSN.. 

SUGAR  USERS  CWUP 

WARNER  OOMMUMCATIONS.  W 

FRAN*  W  WINNE  t  SON.  INC 

GENERAl  EUaRK  CO 


K9EIR  tt»  lOElN,  ENOELIIAN  i  BUR  1320  19TH  STRtO.  NW  WX3>M6nM  K  20036 
r  M  BIERS.  2101  f  STREH  NW  WASWNGION  K  20037 
L  BEHRtNS.  101  UTH  STREH.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ 

MM  J.  BOUE.  5535  l€»STEAO  WAY  SlWNGflELD  VA  22151 - 

cNa  ft  an.  lumu  exchange  buiding  mnmeapdus  mn  55401 


KUNGER.  1370  AVENUE  Of  THE  UIERKAS.  #2602  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOIS ~ 

AlEXWOO  B  BEU.  96U  COTTREU  nRRACE  SILVER  S«ING  MO  20903  ,^---^--i^ij:- 
BQL  BOYO  »  liOYO.  IHRIE  FINST  NATIONAL  PIA2A  70  WEST  lAAOISON  STRtH  CMCAOD  %  60602.. 

HOWANO  H  BELL.  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36 

WINSTON  EVtRfn  BELL,  PO  BOX  26543  IAS  VEGAS  NV  19126  ._^.^^._.._^..^.....^.-. 

BENCHMARK  IlCMNaO&IS  CORfORATION.  1995  TRtMAINSVIlLE  RO  TOLEDO  OH  43613 

C  THOMAS  BENOORF.  3615  OVERCREER  OR  C01UM8W  SC  29206 


AMERICAN  ELECTRK  FWVER  SUVKE  COtP.. 

EDISON  ELEaRK  INSTITUTE ..„„. 

RAILWAY  lABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN _ 

ST  XIE  MINERALS  CORP 
ASSOQATEO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA.. 
NATIONAL  PARKS  t  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION .. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US. . 
XXNT  COUNOl  OF  ALURGY  6  MMUNOIOGV.. 

NATIONAL  CONSTRuaOfB  ASSOCUTION 

MAN  IRUCX  i  BUS  COM' 

AMERICAN  FOREIGN  SERVKE  ASSN 
PROCTER  t  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  00.... 
NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVOS.. 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOtTY 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  6ASEBAU  PLAYERS  ASSN.. 


BENEFICW.  MANAGEMENT  CORFORAnON  OF  AMERICA.  1100  CARR  RO  WUMNCTON  «.  19(99... 

BRUCE  BENtflELO.  SUfTt  2600  1000  WILSON  8LV0  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

«NNfTH  U  BENJAMIN  JR  ,  1101  VERMONT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

W  M  BENttRT  1625  «  ST.  NW,  #1000  WASHWGTON  K  20006 

BEVERLY  L  BENNEH.  1!50  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HOEDITH  BENNETT  729  15TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ^^.. 

WUIAM  C  BENNTT  JR  ,  1333  NEW  HAMFWWE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

JOHN  C  BENNBON,  4400  MACARTHUR  BLVD.  NW  **»"«'»  K^M'>^.i■iii^Lii••i:•-,^ri;s■- 

BENOIT  SMITH  (  lAUGHUN.  2001  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  SUITE  501  ARUNGTON  W  2»H . 

Do  

NANCY  C  BENSON.  1575  EYE  ST ,  NW.  #220  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

JWES  E.  BENTON.  N  J.  PfTROUUM  COUNCIL  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  06606 

HECCA  J  BBG.  2550  M  SI ,  NW  sum  770  WASWNGION  K  20037 

0  ft  BtRGI,  12050  WOODWARD  AVt  DETROIT  Ml  46203 -„™__- 

EOWM  ftKKSIMK.  TWEE  SEAGATE  TOUDO  OH  43603 

PAUL  C  BtRGSOM,  2550  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037^. 


JANE  W  BOniM.  SUTE  290  1050  17TH  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
lASON  S.  BBIMAN,  SUITE  250  2020  X  ST .  NW  WASHNKION  K  20006 — 
RKIMO  B.  BERHAN.  PO  BOX  222102  DALLAS  TX  75222 


WUMII  R.  BERMAN.  Illl  GATEHOUSE  HO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 ... 

MMY  L  BERNHARO  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  N  W  SUITE  500  WASHMGIOH  DC  2000S- 

QMRUS  BERNHARDT,  1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GEOKE  %.  BERNSniN  1730  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MOCIU  B  BERNSTEIN,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHWGIDN  DC  20062 

MAX  N  BERRY,  3213  0  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Do. 

Do.. 


FMNK  &  BESSON  ft  II29  20TH  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 _ 

ROnn  L  Km.  1120  coNNECixxn  ave  ,  nw  Washington  k  20036 

BCVOBGE  t  OMMOND  PC    1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHWGTON  K  20036.. 
01 -- 


Ol- 
Oi.. 


MOE  BHUR.  817  UTH  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S ^. 

BILLC  SHtR  6  JONES,  2033  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 

Do - 


k. 
k 

Dd.. 


LEON  G  BILLINGS.  Rt.  SUITE  713  1660  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036...^ 

BMGHAM,  DANA  I  GOULD.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

P  RKHARO  BIONOO  9  WEST  57TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  iddi9T,r.;r.'.!'..'.""'.".I!r.!'.Z!ZrrZZ^ 

BIPARTISAN  BUDGET  APPEAL.  PO  BOX  9  BOWLING  GREEN  STATION  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 .;^.... 

BIRCH  HOmON  BinNtR  PfSTINGlR  k  ANDERSON,  SUITE  1100  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036.. 

Oo 


k- 
k. 
k- 
k_ 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


BONNE  a  B».  1776  F  STREH.  NW  WASHNGIDN  K  20006 

WUIAM  J  BMRHOFER.  1015     15rH  STREH.  NW  #  802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
WUIAM  H.  BMflCIL  IR ,  SUITE  2700  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209... 

H  RAOfORO  BJSHOP  PO  BOX  52163  THE  EXCHANGE  ATLANTA  GA  30355 

RCHARD  A  BISHOP,  1615  H  STRfH.  NW,  #813  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

PHR.  M  BITTER.  1700  K  STRE£T  N  W  SWTt  1204  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

NEAL  R  8X»NS0N.  1840  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

SPENCER  VJO.  142  W  GORHAM  STREET  MADISON  Wl  53703 

TOM  G  81ACX.  1016  16IH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BUCK.  MANAFORT  t  STONE.  NC.  324  NORTH  FAIRFAX  SIREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314.. 

Oo 

BEV  D  BIACXWOOO  1899  L  STREH.  NW  STl  1100  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 

BARBARAS  fllAINE.  PC    910  16TH  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BOWEN  BLAIR  JR.  1306  MAIN  SIREO  VANCOUVER  WA  98660  

DAVn  A  BLAIR,  1000  16TH  STRET,  NW,  #800  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

HEUN  BLAML  122  C  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001 


KENNETH  I  BUYIOCH  1325  MASSJORJSETTS  AVt.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 - 

SAMUEL  A  BLEJOCR  BLANK.  ROME.  COMKKY  6  MCCAULO  170O  K  SIREH.  NW.  #404  WASHINGTON  X  20006 
RDIARD  BUSS  BLISS  CRAH  »  RKHAROS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST,  NW,  6IH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20007 


k.. 

k- 
k„ 

k- 
k- 
k- 

Do, 


UNITED  ASSN  Of  JNYMEN  i  AfTREN  Of  PUK  (  PfCRG  MOUSm.. 

flOISf  CASCADE  CORP  _ 

AMERICAN  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION 


ASSOCIATION  Of  TRM.  LAWYERS  Of  AMERCA.. 


TRW,  MC 

AMERICAN  MEOCAL  ASSN 

AMERKAN  INST  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING ., 
AMERKAN  COUNOL  Of  LH  MSURANCE.. 
ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  6  CONITIACTORS.  MC.. 

ATLANTIC  RttHflELO  CO 

AMERKAN  SOQETY  Of  TRAVEL  AGENTS... 

ECONOPURt 

HUGHES  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO 
AMERKAN  PETROUUM  INST  . 
RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC 


BROTHERHOOD  Of  MAINTENANCE  Of  WAY  OIPUmES.. 
TOLEX  TRUST  COMPANY.. 

m  INDUSTRIES,  RC 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO.. 

WARNER  OOMMUMCATIONS  MC 

STEAK  t  AU  RESTAURANTS  Of  AMERCA.  MC.. 
AMERKAN  AUIOMOOU  ASSN . 

FLEXaE  PACKAGING  ASSOQATKIN 

NAUOIM.  FEKRAIKIN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERa  OF  THE  US  , 

AMERKAN  IMPORTERS  MEAT  PROOUCIS  GROUP 

CENTRE  NATIONAL  INIERPROf  ESSIONNEL  DE  I'ECONOMC  UMBK.. 

COMMITTEE  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAIlAfllLITY  Of  CASEIN ..._. 

AM  GENERAl  CORPORATXIN 

AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

EDISON  ELEaRK  INSTITUTE 

HEW  ENGLAND  ELECTRK  SYSIBI 

UNHEO  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  "ZZZZZ-ZZIIZIIZ 
AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNOH.  HilX.. 

PORT  USERS 

ADHERENCE  GROUP,  INC -.. 

AMERKAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNCIL  Of  AMERKA.  MC 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  KPT  Of  TRANSPORIAnON,  DIV  Of  RAIIROAOS.. 

STEAMSHIP  CONfERENCES 

STATE  Of  MONTANA 

CONSUMER  BAMIERS  ASSOQATUN 

VISA  USA.  MC 

AVON  PdOOUCIS,  MC 


7.00000 


1,20000 
6.00000 


6.00000 
84  00 
19800 
1,000,00 
2.89195 
7,50000 

"SoJio 


KSM 


4,15000 

172.50 

2.426.S0 


3.7SO.0O 


5.000.00 

'i'ooooo 

2,887  00 
1.25000 

50000 
2.50000 

420  00 
7.000.00 


374.00 
225.00 
400.00 


2,115,00 

20000 

15.000.00 


31.06 
6,00000 
1.20000 


1.4S0.00 
1.200.00 


47500 


20000 
40000 


82500 


7605 
334  62 


169  28  . 


78.n 


si3.n 
"i9i.9ii 


552.40 
HO.0O 


127.67 
9.75 


4SiS 
117  25 
189.22 


50.00 


11.493.98 


97.11 


3jn.l4 


l47.Bt 


7.60014 


1.000.00 

"V.ooo.n 


VWGMW  B  BUSS.  1725  K  SIKH.  NW  WASMICTON  K  20006.. 


AUSCOM.  INC     

ALASKA  PACIFK  BANCORFOtAiai..- 

ALASKA  POWER  AUTHOWIY 

AMERKAN  BUS  ASSN 

CALISTA  CORP  

COOK  INLH  REGNN.  MC... 


FIRST  FEMRAL  SAVMGS  (  LOAN  ASSN  Of  AUSM. 

HAR2A  ENGMEERS 

SEAIASKACORP ~. 

SI  GEORGE  lANAQ  CORP _. 

TEAMSTERS  LOCAL  959 „. 

WESIMGHOUSE  ELEQRK  CORP 

WKN  AM  ALASKA 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

AMERKAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCl 

TWW.  WC  •". 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ASSN 

INIERNAIXMAL  TELEPHONE  6  TELEGRPAH  COOP .... 

CHEVRON  USA.  MC 

NATIONAl  MKK  PRODUCERS  FED _. 

SIERRA  aU8 


NAHONAL  FEDERATKIN  Of  FEDERAL  EMPUHHS.. 

AMERKAN  PETROfMA.  MC 

IOSCO  CORPORATX* 

EXXON  CORPORATION _ 

PHARMACEUTKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

FRIENOS  Of  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE „. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORIABN  

CHKJJREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 


AMERKAN  FED  Of  GOVERNMENT  EMPIOVEES- 

A  (  S  TRANSPORTATKIN  COMPANY - 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

CONOCO,  INC 

aUORCORP ™__ 

OmERNMENT  Of  AMERKAN  SOftO* 

MARUNE  01  CORP -.. 

NORTHERN  VMGMM  SAVMGS  I  LOAM  ASSN.. 

0AS6  PETROUUM  CO 

WESIWOOO  ENERGY,  MC 

COURTNEY  MCCAMANI  t  TUMEY.., 


9,00000 
16,50000 
1.12000 
2.170.M 


65X3.00 


87J.0O 
1,000.00 


42(.00 
2,990.00 


15.000.00 
21.50000 


2.117.50 

247bb 

3.05600 
21.850.57 


37O00 
1600 
1100 
ILOO 


40000 


14  25 


316.11861 


I3.2S 


36367 
875  20 


26.37 


3525 
4.40878 
2.11141 


300.00 
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JERALD  BUZM  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20004 

ELUN  BLOCK.  3RD  FLOOR  2030  M  SIREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

L  THOMAS  BLOCK,  ONE  WALL  SIREH  NEW  YORK  N¥  10C15 .^. 

PETER  L  BIOCKUN,  1120  COHNECTKUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


HOITON  i  BLOMGREN,  1015  15TH  STREET,  MW,  #1220  WASHINGTON  X  20005  ^.. 

DOUGLAS  M  BLOOMFIELD,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST  NW  #412  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

MARK  BLOOMFIELD,  SUITE  520  1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

JOHN  B  BLOUNT  JR.,  777  UTH  STRtn,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

BLUM  i  NASH,  SUITE  408  1015  18IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do - 

JAREo'oli'UM!''i7MM''ST",'NWr#'610^W^ 

CHARLES  R  BlUMENFELD.  BOaE  J  GATES  THE  BANK  Of  CALIFORNIA  CENTER  SEATTLE  WA  98164.. 

WAYNE  F  BOAN,  1776  F  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,. 


BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US,  880  S  PtCKEH  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304.. 

DAVID  A  BOCKORNY.  777  14TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  0020005^..;^.^.. 

ROBERT  SPURRIER  BOEGE,  1575  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 -.. 

DONALD  P  BOGARD,  733  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

TIMOTHY  A,  BOGGS,  2020  K  STREET,  NW,  #250  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  I  BOHAN,  1101  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036   ..^..^.... 

PAIRKIA  BOINSKl,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 


RKHARO  0  BOIGER,  1010  WISOONSM  AVENUE  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20007, 

ROBERT  J  BOLGER,  PO  BOX  1417-D49  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 ..^ 

BERNADmrBOlTliH  400  FIRST  ST    NW  SUITE  800  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

A  DE>»EY  BOND  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

SHARON  LEE  BONin   1025  CONNEaiCUT  AVE  ,  NW.  #200  WMHINCTON  X  20036., 

KATHLEEN  BONNER,  600  WATER  STREO,  SW,  #207  WASHINGTON  X  20024 „, 

BOHSIB  INC,  PO  BOX  1807  WASHINGTON  X  20013 

GAYLON  B  BOOKER.  1918  N  PARKWAY  MEMPHIS  TN  38112 

MKHAEL  BOOS  251  S  REYNaDS  STREO.  #M201  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

EDWARD  T  80RDA,  1625  EYE  ST.,  NW,  #1023  WASHINGTON  X  20006^. 

lAURENO  D  BORY,  SUITE  802  1015  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

G  STEWWT  BOSWEU,  1611  NORTH  KENT  ST ,  #800  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 


Emploiin/ClKiit 


HIU  6  KHOWIION,  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE 

IRVING  TRUST  CO 

AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

NATKJNAL  MANUfACIUREO  HOUSING  FEDERATION.. 

AMERKAN  ISRAa  PUBUC  AFFAIRS  COMM 

AMERKAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

GENERAL  aECIRK  CO 

MERCK  i  CO-,  INC 

TIME  INC  ~. 

DIREaSELLiNGAffl(»ATi6N';"""ZZ.„_~ 

PAOFK  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 


HATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

AMERKAN  SOQETY  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVES.. 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORAIMN 

WARNER  COMMUNKATKJNS,  INC „ 

NATKHAl  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN _ 

ATIANTK  RKHflELD  CO.. 


MARWN  L  BOSWta,  1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HKHWAY.  #500  ARUNGTON  VA  22202.. 

CHARTS  a  BOTSfORD,  SUITE  515  1730  M  ST,,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  E  BOUCHARD  1000  16TH  STRER  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MARY  M  BOUROmt,  4TH  FLOOR  122 1  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001, 


WAYNE  A  BOUIWEU'  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

^m<:\wm»V^mmn}m.\M  industries  of  pa  po  m  925  harrisburg  pa  17108... 

M  STEPHANIE  BOWER,  102  LYNNMOOR  DRIVE  SIlVER^SPRtNGMD  20901    

RODNEY  A  BOWER,  SUITE  702  818  ROEDER  RD.  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 

ffi^  r^E^^RS '^"e'sT^M  P?T'K*?»K?AILAS¥Da^ 

BOWERY  SAVINGS  BANK,  110  EAST  42NO  STREO  NEW  YORK  NY  10017  

eOWMER  COURTNEY  BURLESON  t  PEMBERION,  PO  BOX  844  TEMPLE  TX  76503 

JIM  D  BOWMER.  PO  BOX  844  TEMPLE  TX  76503 i^-i^: 

JOAN  COSTAIN  BOWYER,  1015  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _ >■ 

JOHN  G  BOYD,  1801  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006...^.. 

VAN  R  BOYETIe.  114  THIRD  STREET,  S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003 ..._^ 

THURMAN  L  BOYKIN,  1800  N  RENT  STREET,  #901  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

STEPHE°NS  WNfdN',i0i5l»R£FiELb''rt  

BIWEWELL  i  PAHERSON,  SUITE  1200  1825  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „ 

Do.. 


GROCERY  MANUFACniRERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.... 
NATKMM.  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DOUG  SlWg,  MC.. 

BROIHEHMOW  Of  RAIUtOAO  SIGNALMEN 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

SHEUOHCO.. 


88275 
1,000.00 
1.200.00 
18.750.00 
15.499.98 
LOOO.n 
1.250.m 


1.29100 


300.00 

....„.^. 

30.000.00 
2.500.00 


11,250.00 
2981 

50.00 


AMERKAN  SOENK  AND  TECHNOLOGY  CORP..... 


NATIONAL  COnON  COUNOL  OF  AMERKA 

YOUNG  AMERKANS  FOR  FREEDOM.  INC 

ASSOOAIXJN  Of  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  CHAINS.. 

AMERKAN  CONSULTING  ENONEERS  COUNOL 

AMERKAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  INC.. 
ITALIAN  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  (USA),  INC 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION 

CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  PROJEa.. 

NATKJNAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  INST — 

UNITED  FARM  WORKERS  OF  AMERKA,  AfLOO 

IHTERNATWNAL  FED  OF  PROFESSKJNAL  t  lECHNKAL  ENGINEERS- 

US  INKPENOENT  TELEPHONE  ASSN 

AMERKAN  PETROUUM  INST 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k„ 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 


BRAW  WniiAIC  t  COMPANY.  1000  CONNECIKUT  AVENUE.  MW.  #304  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do - 

Do - 

Oo 

FRANK  VFBRAOiWr'lWli'STrNW'wi^  

WAYNE  W  BRADUY   1101  VERMONT  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

DENNIS  M  BRAOSHAW   1957  E  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CHARLES  N  BRADY  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD.  FAOS  CHURCH  VA  22047 _ 

HUGH  S  BRADY   1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CARREN  BRAGG   1901  L  STREH,  NW.  #303  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CHARLES  G  BRAGG,  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  IN  38112      .,^..;^.. 

RAYMOND  F  BRAGG  IR    114  THIRD  SIREO^  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

STUART  J  BRAHS  1850  R  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

ROBERT  M  BRANDON  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RKHARD  D  BRANNKK,  RD  #2,  BOX  108  DEXTER  NY  13636 

GERALD  M  BRANNON,  1850  R  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROY  BRAUNSTEIN  817  HIH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ;;i-;.v.v.;-„-«x;V 

PETER  ELLIOT  BRAVEMAN  SUITE  2200,  lOlOO  SANTA  MONKA  BLVO  SUITE  555  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90067.. 

NOEL  BRA21L  600  MARYLAND  AVE .  SW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

EDWARD  T  BREATHin  920  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JOHN  HENRY  BREBBIA,  ALSTON  MIUER  4  GAINES  1800  M  ST ,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROYs'*BREDDEf[,SUITE10O4li0ii7THST..IfWWASHIW^^^  

BREED,  ABBOn  4  MORGAN,  1875  EYE  ST,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BRENM  I  BREGMAH,  100  WWYLAND  A«NUE  ,  N^^  

BREGMAN,  ABEa  4  KAY,  SUITE  610  1900  L  SI,,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _■ 


k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Do 


TRIBAL  COUNOL  OF  THE  COUSHAHA  TRIBE  OF  LOUISIANA.. 
TRIBAL  COUNOL  OF  THE  COUSHAHA  TRIBE  OF  LOUISIANA.. 

mm  DODGE  CORP 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  REFMERS  ASSOOAHON 

AGRISTORE  SYSTEMS  COMPANY 

ARKANSAS  2000.  INC ~ - 

AMERKAN  FUR  RESOURCES  IHSTtlUIE 

ACCOUNTS  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 

AUSTRIAN,  lANCE  4  STEWART,  PC — 

CIC  Of  AMERKA.  Ma 

OOMOSCO,  MC. ~ 

DRESSER  INDUSTRIES 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 


PENNSYLVANIA  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATES.. 
SOUIHDOVW/PEIIO  OIL  COMPANY 

U.S  TUNA  FOUNDATION 

VALERO  ENERGY  CORPORATWN 

CAUFORNIA  NKKEL  CORP 

CITY  Of  TUCSON 

ENERGY  ABSORPTION  SYSTEMS,  INC. . 
PRAn  &  WHITNEY  AIRCRAR  GROUP . 


1,65000 
30000 
500.00 
50000 


5,50000 

4.00000 

750.00 

3,237.00 


1,200.00 
231.00 

2,116.40 
351.21 


344i7 


176.94 


2IJ06.2t 
343J5 


8,23178 
1,654  90 


16124 
IM^OO 


2,275.00 


1,000.00 
44000 


150.00 
663.38 


50000 


700.00 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSN 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC 

AMERICAN  MEDKAL  ASSN 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA., 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS  - 

COLT  INDUSTRIES,  INC - 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  REFINERS  ASSOOATKJN 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

OIIZEN/IABOR  ENERGY  COAIIIWN 

NATWNAL  BORDER  PATROL  COUNOL 

AMERKAN  COUNOL  OF  UFE  INSURANCE,  INC 

AMERKAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNWN,  AFL.aO. — 

LK6  AND  LOEB  (FOR  JOAN  IRVINE  SMITH) 

AMERKAN  OPIOMEIRK  ASSN _., 

NORFOW  SOUTHERN  CORPORATWN 

BOARD  Of  TRADE  CLEARING  CORP . 


MKHAEL  JBREHNAN  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MUiS  H  BRESEE  JR    M  BEALE  ST ,  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94119., 

ALBERT  E  BREWSTER,  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

ALAN  E  BRIAN  PO  BOX  130  LEVIS,  QUEBEC  CANADA - 

BELVA  B  BRISSETT,  1771  N  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.^..,^.. 

EU2A8EIH  Y  BRinON.  2550  M  STREH  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

ELLEN  BROAOMAN,  1146  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WILUAM  M  BROOHEAD  900  MARQUEHE  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  48226 ~ 


DAVID  A  BROOY,  1640  RHODE  BUND  AVt ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 


RCA  GLOBAL  COMMUNKAIWNS,  INC — 

AMERKAN  DENTAL  ASSN ~... 

ASSOOAIED  HOSPITAL  SERVKES  OF  NEW  YORK 

DAMSON  OIL  CORPORATWN - _. 

REUGWUS  COAUTWN  FOR  ABORTION  RK5HTS.  MC 

AFL-CW 

AM  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMER 

AMERICAN  CAR  RENTAL  ASSN 

COMMITTEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  TAX  INCENTWES 

CONSOUDATED  FREIGHTWAY  CORP 

HILTON  INTERNATIONAL.  INC 

NORTON  SIMON,  INC 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS,  MC _ 

RYDER  SYSTEMS,  INC 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRUNES,  INC 

TRANS  WORLD  CORPORATION 

TRUCK  RENTING  &  LEASING  ASSN .;;;^.. 

MTERNAHONAL  ASSN  of  bridge,  struct.  4  ORNAMENTAI.  MON  WOS, 

BEOmi  POWER  CORPORATION 

NORTHROP  CORP 

DAVIE  SHIPBUIIDIHG  UMHtD — 

NATWHAl  ASSN  OF  BROAOOBTERS 

RJR  INDUSTRIES.  MC 

CONSUMERS  UNWN  OF  US ,  INC 


800.00 
15,00000 

7.00000 
8,00000 
10,00000 
2,00000 
2,700.00 

soo.oo 


1,071.14 

1,850.00 

415.20 


12.353.57 
17,00000 


1.00000 


1,000.00 


1,644.39 


361.79 
236.00 
56292 


21.00 


10.00 


279J0 


319.20 
16.037  00 

5.39100 
6.871  00 
5,17500 
2.08900 


53.10 


1.I21J0 
101.10 
835.50 


81851 
627  40 


3,450.00 
2.900.00 

ijaoiio 


900.00 
9.000.00 


2,000.00 
2,900.00 
2,00000 
1.25000 
lOJOOOO 


PlUNKEn  COONEY  RUTT  WAITERS  STANC2YK  4  PEDERSEH.  PC  (FOR  COUNOL 

OF  MICHIGAN  FOUNDATWNS), 
PlUNKEn  OJONEY  RUTT  WAITERS  STANC2YK  4  PEDERSEN,  PC   (FOR  MKHKiAN 

CONSOUDATED  GAS  COMPANY), 
ANTHKFAMATWN  LEAGUE  OF  BNAI  BRIIH 


1.900.00 
261.84 
lOO.W 

9,775.00 

3.637  50 
1.400.00 


707.91 


399.00 
119.92 


1,665.44 
330.62 
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OrpnuHiai  or  Mtwliul  nnf 


tnv'oyc'/aitn' 


RKSPt 


bpendture 


-I- 


HWCr  9  8»lfF   .Kj  ArtNlK  Of  IW  MItlllCAS  #:6W  WW  tWW  IH  10011 


•.A  Ai'.HmijTOfi  DC  ?0006.. 

N  DC  mut. 


^ttiLMi  moan,  cmsss  i  STAiai  on  ns  \m 


'1  nc  JtoM. - 

.  W  DC  29007 


WlUiP  1  W*'^   ^'  '■    -'-.^  ^19  iS'H  STIlff 

•CM'.l  D  B     *•  :  i^HSI    l»W 

Min  •   BKCr  ■  ''E'  N*  *V";t- •■ 

MvnW  BK  ■  • 

DMKl  ?  i» 

WMOBIICSl 

■BMRHOCCi  J;  -■  *  ■  ^'  .l^'"l 

SI    NWIKAJWIHC    • 
OBMIO  G  «»Tn»«s             -               ■•=.    -(W/fHSHIFr' 
B(llMMnBMW'< 
MVIO  S  )  BWHII  

Ti  I  Ek  R    oflrtfi     I'  .      -  .s    '.  '        S  

HOWAKO  c  B(w*tV» '  i>i7  Pttiteii.****  Alt  H»,  #;o;  »AiHi»iGTO»(  DC  :oon6 

Do  

Wilts  f  BBOWN  110  flRST  SrWEt  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 -.- 

J£SSt  S  BOCWN   !900  (tNNSYlVMtl*  AVf    S»  WASHWCTQH  K  200U 

jfSSf  P  BSOWN  J«    1918  N  PARKWAY  KWPMIS  IN  38112 

MPH  emim  sum  10/  m  s  22*0  siRtn  owha  nb  6«io2     -  -      ■ -^.^u— 

VMCENT  D  BUOWH.  MBMSM  PTROlfJNI  COUNCR  PO  BOX  95U63  llNCOlN  W  68509 

WUWIE  BHWW,  SISCOtWfCTOJTAVl.NWWASMINCTONDC  Km -. 

WiUW  »  BROWN  199  SOUTl*  CAPITOl  STRffl  SW  SUlIt  412  WASHWGION  DC  20003 -. 

mm  »OAD»  80NV1UIAN  i  MS  1300  19TH  STRtlT  NW.  #3iO  WASHINGTON  K  20035.... 

Do - 

hi^irzzii'zz'zizz — ii_.zz!zz."i.._"__- .- 

Od — — .^ 

od . - 

k ...-^ __- ■ 

Dd ■ 

DCIAID  T  BRCWNf.  205  W 
STAMiY  R  BROWNE  SUITE 
THOMAS  N  BROWNELl.  170-.<  ** 


MAIOR  lEMit.  PA.<;!EAU  PlAYtRS  ASSH... 

TOYOTA  KICOk  :«■.'     :i',s  INC 

fEDERAIW  ^P'TALS.,..„ .. — 

lEAGUEOf  '■  '  THE  US  .....^ 

EL'RUNGIOS   •--.  — 

UNITED  GAS  'iH  u'«  ^ii 

OlREa  SEillNO  ASSS 


•;NCT0N  OC  2000*- 
•  N  VA  22209 


THIAW  lAnut  ut:i].31. 


BtnWNSrEIN  2EI0IIIAN  4  SCHOMER  SUITE  900  ;023  CONNfniTUT  AVE  NW  WASHIWJ^'jN  OC 

Dc    

Do ~ 

SB ^ , — — - 

Do  ! "■"""■"■■■  V  ''~~~-  ""~""~r 

Do     -  -     

DAtilD  9RII8A«R  PO  BOX  329  B-110  EPHRATA  PA  1     . : 

JOMNR  BRUCH.  PO  BOX  SOCCafVtlANOOf  «4;31 

WAITER  W  BRUDNO  1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BlOG  DAUAS  TX  7S202 

Do 
lAMES  W  BRUNtR  I- 
MIHRYNE  M  BRUW- 
WIILIAKI  «   BRONE'': 
ROetRTO  BRDNNES   .¥y,  t  7.  .  NA 
1  CHARUSBRUSE.  Sl'ilE  S!,2  ■:2i: 
HARWY  F  BRIJSH.  50  BEAlE  ST ,  P! 
JOHN  S  BUCMfV  sun  MO  ;523 
WMAl.  W  BUCMKR.  900  15TH  S' 
R08W  0  BUEHltP  I8M  A  ST .  N* 
SUSAfc  «  BUfFONt.  360*  3»TH  ST"' 

DOUGUS*  BUICAO  ilCl  CONNt"  sW  20036 

DMIKl.  D  BUNGt  MINNESOTA  PfTR-Ji:-V 
UMKNCt  (  BURCH  1735  JEFFERSON  DAV 
MMHAN  D  BURCH,  SUfTt  »0i  '.101  VERIRC". 

wm  G  aurocii.  200 1  RAwaPH  or  chila^..  ■.    

mk  f  BUdonr,  10  ewrsoh  court  jfvERUA  m*  tz  iwv, 


t.  WASHINGTON  OC  200.6 

"A',;:  19 


piNGSr  MUMuin. 


•  SAN  JIEGC  CA9nC! 

<tW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


>«|  "V" 


^  1  ,J   Aiiani>Vj'\iw   i/^ 


CLAM  «  BURGENH,  :JC  SRC'«:<*i 

GUAROP  BURtt.  .Siim« 

.J  auRHEM    40  1  BROA.  > 

PAOlI  turn.  1050  ITTh  :.,-..     ■■..   - 

SAL.Y  i  8UR«  DAVIS  i  KX.tiX  tfi  -iJu' 

Sl'RlEY  4  DARK  LEAf  TOBACCO  EXPORT  A«N 

BlU  D  BURUSON.  <»  SOUTIt  CAiNTOl  SIRii 

CWMUS  S  BURNS  1015  ISIH  ST   NW  WASHWCTON  DC  20005 — 

GEMK  BJORNSON  BURNS  1800  «  ST    NW   i|i9;'<  WASHINGTON  K  20006 -. 

TIWTHY  F  BURNS.  2501  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  IXil — 

Bum  pvst  i  hurt;  mc.  sio  n  st  ancmmage  ar  99501 — 

B  tfNI  BURTON.  1616  P  ST .  NW  WASMHCION  DC  20036  — 

BUSBY  RENM  i  liONARO  1629  A  ST    NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do       .  - 

BMSARA  L  BUS«.  213!  I  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _ 

ROBERT  W  BUSHA.  6811  XENIIWORTH  AVf  ^0  SOX  517  RMROMf  MD  20737- 
BUSMESS  PRODUCTS  COUNOl  ASSN  PO  BOX  53964  FAYFTTHWILE  NC  28305..., 
BUTUR  t  BMION.  1747  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE    NW  WASWNGION  DC  20006 -. 


X  2O0O3 

N  DC  20036.. 

J.1Q3 _.. 


Ol.. 

k.. 

k.. 

b- 
Bi- 
Dii 


WUMM  A  BUTIER  645  PfNNSviVANIA  AVENUE   ",E  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

MM  8YR0.  SUITE  400  2000  P  STREET,  NW  WASHIWilON  X  2O036 

THOUS  0  BYRNE.  2111  lEfFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  917  NORTH  ARIRKTON  W  mU. 

JOHN  F  BYSfT   1615  H  Si    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 

C  i  B  ASSOCMIIS.  1750  NEW  YORH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


Oi. 

k. 


k —. 

k , 1 — 

k : — - — 

k — . — 

Do . 

CARl.  si  I  C  STM£T.  IK  WUNNCTOH  DC  2000?   - 

CABU.  MCOAMEL.  BONK  t  BONO.  900  BLAUSTIIN  BUX  BAlTIMORf  MO  21201  

CAONAUKR.  WOERSHAM  i  TAR   7TH  FIOGR  1333  NEW  HAMCSMRE  AVI .  m  NASHMCION  K  20136.. 


k 

ROY  C  CMm, 'u«'iMu«iodD'M 


1,727  29 

12410 

4.50000 

2.7B30i 


DUeSED  MfGRS  »SSN  „ 

-  --'■-•,        '-nvfRNWr  RCiSN.  NC. 

•,  aiN'i'Ari'iRS'r'"'"! 


.  jstries.  wt .... 


NA'.' 


■  *U  Jj 

■.NCIl  Of  AMERICA.....: 

iflT 

V  INST   ZZZl^S'. 


•sv'BS  Of  COINHfRCf  - 

V    •        .  P'lltNT  f)f  TRANSPORTAtnii;; 

'  i'SvlllE  1  NASHVIIU  8AIIRCAD  

MUCOPOllIAN  IRANSII  AylHORiTV - 

NOf' HEASIERN  'NI[RNATii;NAL  AIRWAYS,  INC -... 

SMIIK  DAWSON  ASSOCS    FOH  SAN  IRAN  PUBLIC  UTH  COMMISSION). 

WESTERN  RIVER  GUIDES  ASiN   „. 

mSK  I  INSURANtt  MANAGEMENT  SOOETY.  MC 

E  I  DO  PONT  Of  NEMOURS  i  CO    _ 

BOEING  COMPANY  „.™__ 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONfERENCE ^ 

CANADIAN  FINANOAl  COOPORAIICN  „. 

INIERNATKMU.  FOODSERVICE  MANUFACTUIIERS  ASSOCMtOI. 

INTERNATWNAt  FRANCHISE  ASSN - 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANCE  CORP     

NATWNAl  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS.. 

NATlONAl  HOUSING  REHA6IEITAII0N  CSSOQATION   

NEW  YORK  STATE  URBAN  OtVElOPMENI  CORP 

REMCO  ENTERPR-SfS.  iNC    ,._ 

PENNAG  INDUSTRIES  ASSOOATION  j. :.. 

aiVtUWtO  ELECTRC  IliUMINAIING  CO... 

DEMINEX  US  Oil  CO.... 

TEXASGUIF  INC *-. 

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  lAKE  TAHOE 

GENERAL  ATOMK  CO  . 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RDREO  PERSONS 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS. 

ALLSIAIt  INSURANQ  GROUP 

BECHIEL  iNC 

,  NATlONAl  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMimt.. 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  ')F  AMERICA , 

Bf  eOOORICH  CO     

NAIBNAL  PARKS  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSN 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  iNST ~— 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  IhiiruTE    „ 

POTAIO  CHIP  SNACK  FOOD  ASSOCIATWI 

.  COUEGl  Of  AMEP  PATHOLOGISTS  

STANDARD  OIL  CO 

MERREU  00*  PHARMACEUnCAlS  Rt — 

G  A  TfCHNOlOGIfS  INC    .. 

INTERNATIONAL  AIR  LEASES,  MC 

MONTANA  POWER  CO  

TEXACO  INC 


1.00000 


197.25 


47.JS 


186  56 


32.80000 

10.00000  » 

19.000.00  . 

60000 


59.43592 


J32.i7 


U2123 

1000 

1.500  OO 

87  75 

220,00 


16.3«2.00 

"4J2i76; 
5.542  50 
821  31  ' 
700001. 


1,15538 
17126 


2.166 1? 

714  60 

B170C 
17869 


AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  CROP  INSURERS 


EMERSON  ELEaRlC  CO        

:  MCDONNELL  DOUGIAS  CORPORATION.. 
I  PUUMMG  RESEARCH  CORPORATION  ... 

PHEIPS  DODGE  COUP 

B  F  GOODRICH  CO 


12,49991 

12,49998 

10,50000 

75000 

39981 

4i769 

l,4Mn 

■  TflSiioo 


400.001 
80  00. 
1.500  00 

100.00, 
vioado 


U,00B.« 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATIOH.  MC 

SKLUTNA  INC 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  A5SN5.  INC ; 

UNIVERSAL  LEAF  :08ACC0  CO,  INC...... , 

AUTOMOBIE  IMPORTERS  Of  AMERICA.  MC...... : 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INSTITUTE    

I  NATlONAl  ASPHALT  PAVTMENT  ASSN 


..I  ASBESTOS  WORKERS  UNWN.  LOCAl  NO  1« . 

.1  BROWARO  COUNH,  FLORIDA 

.1  OTY  Of  HOUSION/DEPT  Of  AVIATION 

,  CIIV  Of  PHILADfLPHIA _ 

'  NEW  MEXICO  PUBLIC  SERVKE  COMMBSDR/tHKY  t  MERMS  Vm 

f  PENINSULA  AIRWAYS  INC  

.  PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPeUkOING  CO   

i  PEOPLE  EXPRESS  AIRLINES.  INC      

PWIADEIPHIA  PORT  CORP      

1  SEAHLE  t  NORTH  COAST  RAILROAD  00 

I  NATlONAl  AUDUBON  SOOErf „ 

.  1  WOMENS  LEGAl  OEfENSt  fUND _ 

!  STONE  CONTAINER  CORP 


'  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  Of  THE  U  S  

OAOOUHOS  t  BRASHARES  (FOR  TOYOTA  MOTOR  SAUS.USA)..... 

CUOOUHOS  t  BRASHARES  (FOR  SECURITIES  GHOUP) 

CUOOUHOS  t  BRASHARES  (FOR  SMITH,  BARNEY  HARRIS  t  UPHAM  00)., 

CUIM  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES  INC _.. 

NEUIR,  EHRMAN,  WHITE  t  MCAUUfFL 

lOCXHEEO  CORPORATION 

MANVILE  CORPORATION 

WASHINGTON  PSYCHIAiRIC  SOCIETY 

WORtDWIDE  INFORMAIK)N  RESOURCES  (FOR  STAH  Of  MONTANA) _ 


31.731.60 

3.75000 

8.75000 

25000 

1.20000 

10000 

30000 

'   (.OdOM 

■  7.430» 
200.00 


88  59 

439  53 

24644 

.■'■■'25M 

38  75 

¥95 

"■■■4700 
<J27M 


1,174.00 


CROWN  CENTRAL  PHROlfUM  CORP     

ASfHALT  ROOTING  MANUfAOURERS  ASSOOMnH. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION. 

KWAIAUm  ATOU  CORP 

MOCAHA  MTAIS  CORP     

PHUOEIFHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE  INC  „. 

SHEUOICO  ~ 

NATOMl  AUTOMATIC  MERCHANOISING  ASSN.. 


ioo.oe 
"mvi 


3N.00 


21530 


1.360  65 

46500 

1.007  50 

66  05 


17082 


3170 
9600 

76549 


32.00 


:.t48.0O 
150.90 
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Ofgaoization  01  IndivKtual  Filing 


EmplOYti/CliBit 


ReceiRts 


Enpendltures 


MORRISON  G  CAIN   1625  I  ST,  NW,  *1023  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ALAN  CALOWEa.  SUITE  770  2550  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

FRANK  W  CALHOUN  3400  TEXAS  COMMERCE  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

CALIFORNIA  HOUSING  COUNCIL.  1225  8TH  STREET  #325  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

Kim  E  CALLANAN   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

)OHN  C  CALLIHAN  299  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171  

CALMAR  COMMUNICATIONS,  500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREP,  #1115  CHICAGO  11  60610 

CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCIL.  #500-0  5775  PEACHTREE  OUNWOOOY  RD  ATUNTA  GA  30342.. 

DONALD  L  CALVIN.  11  WALL  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

ARTHUR  E  CAMERON.  SUITE  110  499  S  CAPITOL  ST,  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 


ASSOCIATION  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  CHAINS.. 

RIP  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

I  HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT,  INC 


HONEYWELL.  INC 

WESTVACO  CORP 

SUGAR  USERS  GROUP.. 


Do.. 


CAMP  CARMCUOtiwa.  i^          *  HOfFMAH.  fH.  2550  M  ST.,  NW.  #275  WASHINGTON  DC  20037.. 
Do 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.... 


NEW  YORK  STXK  EXCHANGE,  INC _ 

I  .AMERICAN  GREYHOUND  TRACK  OPERATORS  ASSN... 

REOLAND  PRISMO  CORP    iTAL 

SAFETRAN  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

SIGNAL  COMMUNICAilONS _ 

GEORGE  K  BAUW  i  COMPANY 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER,  INC 

JOSEPH  CANIZARO 

!  CENTRAL  J  SOUTHERN  MOTOR  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  ASSN 

CENTRAL  STATES  NIOTOR  FREIGHT  BURE/UJ 

CHAMPLIN  PETROLEUM  COMPANY , 

CHAPMAN  4  CUTLER  

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC  . 


Do : -- ■-••—• 

Do ., - -• 

Do ■■ ■ - • 

CAMPAIGN  >(»  COiiii)N(fY:BASi)E(^^ 

ANGELA  CAMPBELL  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  m  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

C  R  CAMPBELL  JR    SUITE  900  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CARL  C  CAMPBELL,  1030  I5TH  ST    NW  SUITE  700  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHARLES  ARGYLL  CAMPBELL,  1776  F  STREET  N*  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JEANNE  CAMPBELL   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE,  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 , 

JEANNE  CAMPBELL,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  Art,  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36 

JERRY  L  WMPBELL,  831  CHESTNUT  ST  CHAnANOOGA  IN  30742 

KEVIN  8  CAMPBELL   101  CONSTITUTION  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ROBERT  E  CAMPBELL,  1730  M  STREET,  NW,  #50!  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

THOMAS  D  CAMPBELL,  SUITE  500  1000  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ALYCE  D  CANAOAY,  918  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CANADIAN  COALITION  ON  ACID  RAIN.  112  ST  ClAIR  AVENUE,  #504  TORONTO.  ONTARIO  M4V  2Y3 

ROBERT  P  CANAVAN.  1201  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SHARON  M  CANAVAN.  1125  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ._.:.. 

CANDULIGHTERS,  123  C  ST.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 .- .^. 

PAUL  W  CANE   50  BEALE  ST,  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 „ - 

DAVE  CANNARD,  113  W  1ST  VANCOUVER  WA  98660 

W  DEAN  CANNON  JR    9800  S  SEPULVEDA  BLVO  SUITE  500  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90045 

DAVID  L  CANTOR,  SUITE  1200  1133  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

RICHARD  A  CANTOR.  PO  BOX  8293  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

CAPITOL  ADVOCATES,  1127  UTH  STREET,  #950  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

CAPLIN/iNDORY^E,CHMSRE'6riiori'™'S'r 

DONALD  L  CAf^HAW,  2426  DOGWOOD  TRAIL  OR  GERMANIOWN  TN  38138 _ 

ARNOLD  P  CAPUTO.  1970  HOPEWOOO  DRIVE  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22043 

COHSTANTINE  G  CARAS.  2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #205  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 - 

DENISE  A  CARDMAN.  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NORVAL  E  CAREY.  2021  K  ST,  NW,  SUITE  709  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CAROLE  R  CAPLIN,  15TH  &  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  E  CARLSTROM  JR.  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW,  #612  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHAPIN  CARPENTER  JR ,  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #406  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GEORGE  D  CARPENTER.  7162  READING  ROAD  CINCINNATI  OH  45222 

LAWRENO  W  CARRai.  100  NE  ADAMS  STREET  PEORIA  IL  61629 

WOODRUFF  LEE  CARROIL  918  ONONDAGA  SAVINGS  BANK  BLDG  SYRACUSE  NY  13202 

JOHN  R  CARSON.  20  CHEVY  CHASE  CIRCLE  WASHINGTON  DC  20015 

HANS  L  CARSTENSEN.  1625  EYE  STREET  NW,  #902  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  C  CARTER,  1156  15TH  ST.  NW  SUITE  1019  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

HARLON  B  CARTER,  1600  RHODE  ISIAND  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  R  WRTER,  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  SUITE  2600  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JOSEPH  L  CARTER  )R  ,  412  FIRST  ST,  SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JAMES  P  CARTY.  1776  F  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SUSAN  B  CARVER.  1130  UTH  STRER.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IIM  CASEY.  3470  MILDRED  DR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042 — — 

Do — - - 


.  COALITION  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  ENERGY  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT.. 

.  CUMBERLAND  SECURITIES 

.  EASTERN  CENTRAL  MOTOR  CARRIERS  ASSN 

.ESSEX 

,1  FRAZIER  lANIER  COMPANY  

,.i  GOLDMAN  SACHS  A  COMPANY „ 

.1  INTERMEDICS 

.1  KIDDER,  PEABODY 

„l  KING  S  SPALDING 

„!  LEHMAN  BROTHERS 

„'  MCDONALD  &  COMPANY 

.:■  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  CONFERENCE 

..  MIDDLEWEST  MOTOR  FREIGHT  BUREAU 

..:  MOBIL  OIL  CORP — 

..  NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

.1  NEW  ENGIANO  MOTOR  RATE  BUREAU 

..I  NIAGARA  FRONTIER  TARIFF  BUREAU 

..   NORTH  HASKELL  SLAUGHTER  YOUNG  i  LEWIS 

..1  OCCIDENTAL  PETROLEUM  CORP , 

..I  PACIFIC  INLAND  TARIFF  BUREAU 

..I  PAKHOED 

.,1  PENNZOIL  CO 

..1  PPG  INDUSTRIES,  INC ^ — 

..  RAUSCHER  PIERCE  REFSNES... 


6.25000 
1.200.00 

""imJxi 

27000 
700.00 


2.250.00 
7.01400 
3,150.00 
3,00000 


6185 
89780 
5,00000 
60000 
382.60 


3.(07.00 


22500 


Do., 


JAMES  B  CASH  JR  .  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

AaEN  R,  CASWE.  1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

EUGENE  I  CASRAISS  JR  .  1757  N  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


J  WARREN  CASSIDY   1600  RHODE  ISIAND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

JOHN  )  CASTELUHI  27TH  FLOOR  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

RITA  L  CASTU.  100  NE  ADAMS  PEORIA  IL  61629 

JOSEPH  E  CAVANAGH.  1125  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005... 

RED  CAVANEY   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DOROTHY  D  CECELSKI.  2030  M  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CEDERBERG  i  ASSOCIATES,  7100  SIKSEX  PLACE  AlfXANORIA  VA  22307 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MOTOR  TARIFF  BUREAU 

SOUTHERN  MOTOR  CARRIERS  RATE  CONFERENCE. 

STERN,  AGEE  4  LEACH 

TEXACO,  INC 

THORNTON.  FARISH  i  GAUNTT 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

WHEAT  FIRST  SECURITIES 


INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  REPRESENTATION 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL.  INC — . 

\  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  &  JOINERS  Of  AMERICA.. 

GROVE,  JASKIEWIC2,  GILLIAM  AND  COBERT 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA! 

PACIFIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  (X) 

NATONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN  ";:i!I!;;i'"'^^""!I!!^ 
MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA — 


BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE 

CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

COALITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENERGY  BALANCE  (CEEB) . 

OIL  INVESTMENT  INSTITUTE 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  Of  THE  Ui - 

PACIFIC  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ASSN 

SUMMA  CORPORATION - 

COUNCIL  ON  FOUNDATIONS.  INC - 

AIRLINE  PILOTS  ASSOC 

NATIONAL  CONCRETE  MASONRY  ASSN. 

OGDEN  CORPORATION j... 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN - 

GA  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.. 


3.22500 
1.65000 


117  SO 

62500 

7500 


1.50000 


3.196.00 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  U.S. . 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORATION    

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  ASSN,  INC 

PROCTER  S  GAMBLE  COMPANY 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 

DAIRY  FARMER  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AMERICA.  MC... 

AMERICAN  PODIATRY  ASSN 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO - 

US  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER. 

mjf   ijjr  „..i.., 

ASSIKIATIO'n  OF  AMERICAN  RA'lLROAK!"r.Z""! 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN , 

BELLE  FOURCHE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT.. 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

LEAFIER  COMPANY,  INC 

NORTH  CENTRAL  NEBRASKA  RECLAMATION  DISTRICT 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPACE  S  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS 

NATlONAl  RIFLE  ASSN 

TRW.  INC 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  Of  ElECIRICAl  WORKERS.  AR-CKWIC.. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE,  MC - — 

COMMON  CAUSE — 

GRUMMAN  CORPORATION - 

MARTIN  MARIEnA  CORP - 


400.00 


7J0O.0O 

....™.„. 

74000 

47.547  00 

2.12345 

5J70.00 


I4«.10 
■l2,M6.'l)d 


9,00000 
1.200.00 

'■220.00 


2.676.65 


2JI92.16 

■  '657.52 
765.23 

3.02137 
12200 


400.00 
1.117.00 

"e'dod'oo 

1.50000 


16.000.00 

735.00 

"2','i'g7JS0 

1.000.00 

53150 

50000 

475-00 

1.500.00 

1.500.00 

50000 

1.000.00 

2,0O0M 

"ll.3«iT98' 

1,937.50 

585.00 

1.100.00 

2,675.00 

850.00 

4,554.57 

20000 

200.00 

20000 


376.30 


540  50 
45.75 

"i'«.'45 


50.00 
335.66 

"i'6'2'9« 


29.25 


182.83 


1.544  54 
66.00 
6600 
23.00 
45.00 


216.60 

"sm'os 
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Onw/ifwi  s  MfldMil  Hliil 


CnnUl  SIATB  RESOURQ  CENTDI.  Pa  Btt  S77  MSNM  t  61101 .. 

cr  MousnnES.  mc  ,  smim  iau  or  long  gmm  l  too47 

CHMl£S  NL  CMfER.  2S50  M  SIHT.  NW  WASMNCTDN  K  20037.. 


OUM  SAW  l«B  «a.  sum  1008  4340  EASTWfST  WGHWAY  BETHESM  W  MM 

DUMOOO  CH»U«.  2700  ONI  UMI  PlAd  MUAS  IX  75250         :.v;v^ -;;  — ;v 

OWIUS  L  OWBOIAIN.  1747  PfNNSYlVANIA  AVtNUt,  NW  WASHINGION  K  20006 ~ 

ED  CHANOIH.  7901  WBTPWIK  ONM  WiAN  VA  22102 

J.  W  CHANOlill.  1575  I  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20005  . 


WUIAM  J  OWKHU  SUITE  300  1717  MASSWHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NN  WASMNGTON  DC  2O03t.. 

WUIAM  C  OWHAN.  1660  L  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20036         ^-  -  ^-v^ 

CHAniAN  OUfF  AND  PAUL  1730  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  HW  WASHINGTON  tt  20006. 

mCHAM)  M  CHAHTON.  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  Sf  WASHINGTON  OC  2aX«         ".^_-_.....-..-;^... 
aWTER  BUSINESS  SEDVCES,  HC.  3471  NORTH  FEDCIUl  HKHWAV.  #511  FORT  IMOOIMU  a  33306.. 

LfSU  CHEEK  a.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  NW.  #1142  WASWNCTON  K  20036 

lANE  CHEEVER.  100  FEOEKAl  ST  BOSTON  HA  02110 

CHEIWl  *WUf  ACTUiMS  ASSbm         INC  .2501  «  ST  ,NW  WASHINGTON  K  20<m.IZ:"'.Z~ 

CHEMCAl  SffOAlTtS  NfGRS  ASSN.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20M« 

WmiAtl  B  CHEHKASXY,  SUIH  1005  1025  CONNECTtUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHNKTON  K  20036. 

8  H  CHEIWr,  100  INTWP«E  PARKWAY  PARSWANY  NJ  07054 : 

BUK  G.  CHUB  PO  BOX  7610.  Bf  STATBN  WASHMGTON  K  20044 

PMH  0.  CHNG,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUt  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MUX  L  OIWIEJISEN.  21  DUPONT  ORCIE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HAl  M  CHRBIINSEN.  1101  17TM  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  ™36__^..._^..^.^. 

WHUAM  T  CHRBTWN.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGHIN,  OC  20036 

JWK  t  CHRISTY,  1909  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 

CHUGACH  ELECTRIC  ASSN.  INC.  PO  BOX  3518  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

DONAID  T  CHUNN,  ROUH  2.  BOX  89  aXUHBIA  TN  38401         ^-.ij— ■■— .jj^:;- 

CHWAT/WEKINO  ASSOOAIB.  400  HRSI  SIREn,  NW.  #816  WASMNGIW  K  JOOOJ 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


OGAR  ASSN  or  AMERICA,  INC.  SUITE  1201  llOO  17TH  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ,__^ 

CnVZEN/UIBOR  ENERGY  COAUTWN.  RM  401  1300  CONNECTCUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINCTM  «  2M36 .  .  .„.^.-„. 

OTUEie  COHM  FOR  THE  RKHT  TO  KEEP  8  BEAR  ARMS,  LIBERTY  PARK.  12500  N£  TENTH  PUCE  1601  IIITN  SI 
BEUEVUE  WA  98005. 

CmroiS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  FAIRNESS.  PO  BOX  1338  BRAWUY  CA  9222? 

OAOOUHOS  8  BRASHARES.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BOB  CURK  8  ASSOCIATES,  SUITE  1908  400  MADISON  ST  AUXANORIA  VA  22314 

ANNE  HARRISON  OJWK.  110  MARYLAND  AVE.  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

Bo 

GIIBERI  ClARK.  SUIH  600  1117  N  19TH  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22209, 

JAMES  W  CLARK  IR  .  600  MARYLAND  AVE,  SW  SUITE  400  WASMNGTON  DC  20024, 

JOSEPH  J  F  ClARK.  1750  K  ST,  NW,  #260  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

JUUE  CURK.  1625  K  ST .  NW  E£HTM  aOOR  WASHINGTON  U  20006 

msf  A.  ClARK.  SUITE  7M  1050  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

■JOY  L  CURK.  5342  WOODBURY  WOODS  LANE  FAIRFAX  VA  22032 

VERNON  K  ClARK.  1899  L  SI,  NW,  #403  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

WADE  P  CLARKE  »  .  JOHN  DURE  RO  MOUNE  «.  61265 


Eii«*i|f(i/aRi<t 


UNmO  lECHNOlOGIES  CORPORATOI . 


Sna  SERVOS  MC  OF  AMERCA.. 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP _ 

COMMITTEE  FOR  80630  AND  807,  INC 

NATXMAL  MACHINE  lOa  BUHDERS'  ASSN..„ 

YORK  DW ,  BORG-WARNER  CORP 

lAURANCE  S  ROCKEFELLER 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  -... 

ANNUAL  CHARGES  POLICY  GROUP 

ELEaRONt  OAT*  SYSTEMS  CORPORATOR.... 


Rnc^ 


20000 
2,00000 


750.00 
I.2SO.0O 


1.S30.00 

3WI0O 

2.90625 

S28,00 


CRUM  t  FOSTER  CORP  

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATHN 

FIRST  NAIIONAl  BANK  OF  BOSIOI.. 


MTERNATIONAl  FRANCHISE  ASSN.. 

GPU  SERVCE  CORPORATION 

SENOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 


NATMNAL  ASSN  OF  PUBLC  TELEVISION  STATIONS... 

AMERICAN  OENTAl  ASSN 

ATUNTC  «0«U)  CO — 

AMERCA*  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS. 


TITIE  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

AMERICAN  HOME  SEWING  ASSN.  MC.. 
MORSE  TYPEVWIHR  CO .  INC 


NATKINAI,  ASSN  OF  TOBACCO  DISTRIBUTQRS.. 
WINNIE  M  TSt 


SNTH.  BARNEY,  HARRIS.  UPHAM  t  Oa.. 

RYOEH  SYSIEK,  INC 

NATHNAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 

POPUIATKIN  RESOURCE  CENTER.  MC 

AMERKAN  ASSN  Of  BIOQO  BANKS. 

AMERKAN  OPTOMrRK  ASSN 

EATON  ASSOCUTES.  INC 

NATNNAl  LEGAL  AID  8  DEFENDERS  ASSN.. 

NATKJNAl  OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

AIR  FORQ  SERGEANTS  ASSN 


soon  CNARIES  ClARKSON,  SUTE  607  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024. 

JOAN  CUYBROOK.  SUITE  605  2000  P  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036  .^^ — 

OEARY,  GOmiEB.  STEEN  I  HAMK.10N.  17S2  N  STREH,  IW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

jACQUEiME  w  diiiiirisrsuinrE'Mo  rt 

RONAU)  D  OfMENTS.  1111  19TH  ST,  NW,  9TH  aOOR  WASHMGTCIN  DC  20036,, 


dfVELAND  ELECTRK  HIUMWATING  CiS ,  55  PUBLC  SQUARE  PO  BOX  5000  CIEVEIAND  OH  44113.. 

W  M  CUCK.  BOX  719  DAUAS  IX  75221 

dJFHMO  1 WNMH.  815  CONNECTICUT  AVt.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

Do _ 

00___. - 


0«,. 
Do.. 


DEXANNE  ClOHAN,  1101  VERMONT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S.. 
CHRSTOPHER  E  ClOUSER.  2STH  8  MCGEE  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64108,. 


COALmON  FOR  ENVWIONMENTAl  DATA.  C/0  CHWAT/WEBENO  ASSOCIATES  400  FIRST  STREH,  NW,  #818  WASHINGTON 
DC  20001 

COAUTWN  FOR  UNIfORM  PRODUD  UABIIITY  LAW,  SUITE  303  1901  I  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

COAN  COUTURE.  LYONS  8  MOORHEAD.  SUITE  1015  1625  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

Do 

Do - 

CMSTAL  PROPERTIES  INSTITM.  INC,  PO  BOX  6255  MITCN  HEAD  SC  29938. 


THOMAS  fl  COATES.  CONNECTXJH  PETROUUM  COUNOL  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTFORD  0  06103 

RCHARD  B  COBS,  PETROLEUM  COUNCK.  OF  GA  230  PEACHTREE  ST .  NW,  #1500  ATIANTA  GA  30303.. 

COFFEE.  SUGAR  8  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC,  4  WORIO  TRADE  CENTER,  8TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 

JOHN  I  COFFEY,  1700  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DON  V  COGMAN,  1100  CONNECIKUT  AVE,  NW  SUITE  820  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

HERBERT  B  COHN,  MORGAN.  LEWIS.  8  BOCHUS  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

COU  8  CORETTE,  P.t.  1100  VERMONT  AVt.  NW  WASMNGTON  U  20005 

Do _ ..- 

Do...._ — 

Oi 


OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATttN  OF  AMERCA.  MC . 

DEERE  8  COMPANY 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT,  INC.___ 


PUBUC  CmZEN.  INC 

BEAR.  STEARNS  8  CO,  LEHMAN  COMMEROAl  PAPER,  MC.. 

FORMALDEHYDE  INSTITUTE 

NATHNAl  SECURITIES  CIEARING  CORP 

PU8UC  SECURfflES  ASSOOATBN 

MTERNORTH 

EDISON  ELECTMC  INSTITUTE 


SOUTHLAND  CORPORATBN 

AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  8  LIVESTOCK  CORP 

GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  FEDERATED  STATES  OF  MCRONESIA 

MGERSOIL  RAND  COMPANY _, 

JOINT  CORPORATE  COMM  ON  CUBAN  CUUMS 

J  C  MAXTOHE  MAILER 

NATMHAl  TOUR  ASSOCIATWN,  INC 

WARNER  LAMBERT  CO 

AMERCAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

HALLMARK  CARDS.  INC 


A    CVAUiY  CORPORATION.. 
TOSCO.. 


16.25000 


5.00000 


98400 

1,050.00 

50000 

60o,n 

3.000,00 
25000 
44877 


500.00 
ISOOOO 
3^00 

720,00 


8.710.90 
469.82857 


2.000JIO 


EjQmfttms 


500.00 


199.00 


500.00 
930 

100.08 
7.5(548 
2.989.90 

446.00 


1.162.00 


3.00000 
887.21 


18200 
50000 


15000 


30841 
29J4035 


50000 

1,50000 

3,00000 

72000 

64558 

8.71090 

165.50467 

250 


5(.06 


9J47.00 
3,25000 


1,825.00 
41300 


25500 
1,125.00 

■jjjj-jjj 

98510 
1.50000 
2.15000 


5ML0O 


600.00 


3.769.00 


1,10000 
810.80 


WESTMGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORPORATOI.. 


AMERCAN  PETRaEUM  INST 
AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INST.. 


Ol.. 
Do. 


L  WUIAM  COU.  1050  CONNECTtUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #760  WASMNGTON  DC  20036.. 

SI/CEY  W  COU.  NEW  HAMPSMRE  PETROUUM  COUNCX.  23  SCHOOL  ST  CONCORD  NN  03301 

JOHN  M  COUIER.  4436  PERRIER  ST  NEW  QRUANS  U  70115 

COLLIER,  SHANNON.  RU  8  SCOn,  SUITE  308  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20007.. 


Ot- 
k.. 


k- 

k- 
k.. 
Do.. 


GEORGE  COILMS,  1126  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MRVM  OOLIMS.  1850  K  STRIH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

MARY  M  COLLINS.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  SUITE  200  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

STEPHEN  \  COLUNS.  1909  K  STREH,  NW,  SUTE  300  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

WUJAM  P  COLLMS,  15TH  8  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 -. 

COLORADO  RAILROAD  ASSN.  236  DENVER  dUB  BUILDMG  DENVER  CO  80202 

COLORADO  S»  COUNTRY  USA.  INC..  SUTE  A-201  1410  GRANT  STREH  DENVER  CO  80203... 
OOMHBCIAL  UMCN  MSURANQ  COMPAMES,  ONE  BEACON  STREH  BOSTON  MA  02108 


CHEVRON  USA.  INC  - 

lljU)^  uic  

COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  OMDENO  REINVESTMENT ... 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK.  NA — 

DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  NHHERUNOS  ANTIIUS 

MEDTRONC.  MC - 

MILUPORE  CORPORATWN 

MOHAWK  DATA  SCIENCES  CORP 

UNNN  OIL  CO  Of  CAUFORNIA 

AMERKAN  PHROUUM  INST 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  FROZEN  FOOD  INST „ — : 

AMERKAN  MEAT  MSTITUTE 


CROP  MSURANO  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

CSX  CORPORATION 

CYLINDER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUTKIN.. 

FERROS  SCRAP  CONSUMERS  COALmON 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE  . 


MDEPENOENT  LUBRCANT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  CONVENIENO  STORES 

NATWNAl  BROIUR  COUNOL _ 

HORRIS  INDUSTRIES — 

OUTDOOR  POWER  EQUffMENT  MSTITUH -.. 

SOOTY  OF  MDEPENOENT  GASOLME  MARKHERS  OF  AMERICA 

SKOALTY  STEEL  MOUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES      

MTDHATCNAl  UNUN  Of  ELECTRKAL.  RADIO  8  MACHINE  WORKERS.. 

AMERICAN  COUNDL  Of  LIFE  INSURANO.  INC  

SHEUOILCO 

MOTOR  VEHKIE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUnON  OF  THE  U.S.  MC 

NATHNAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US 


450.00 


600.00 


650.00 

4.750.00 

4000 


13S.0O 


68.00 


70000 


10.744.26 


20625 


17800 


5.55200 


6.50 


6940 


38461 
862.59 


1.7O5.0O 
1600 
180.00 


4^11 


810.80 


1.00485 
4.194  03 


91.49 


66.65 


5.00 


78.25 


350.00 
3.200.00 


2.000.00 


600.00 
1,050.00 


1866 
3,200.00 


30000 
15.00 
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Organiatnn  «  ImlivKlual  Filitig 


COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATWN  THROUGH  DNIDEND  REINVESTMENT,  C/O  HERBERT  COHN  1800  M  ST.  NW,  #800 
NORTH  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CONSTITUTIOHAL  INTEGRITY,  1900  I  STREH,  NW,  #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COMMinEE  FOR  DO-H  YOURSELF  HOUSEHOLD  MOVING,  SUITE  1000  1100  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

COMMintE  FOR  EFFtaiVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY,  SUITE  303  1901  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COMMITTEE  FOR  EffECTIVE  TAX  INCENTIVES,  ONE  FARRAGUT  SOUARE  8TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

COMMIITEE  FOR  EQUALITY  Of  CITIZENS  BEFORE  THE  COURTS,  2762  N.  CLAYBOURN  AVENUE  CHCAGO  IL  60614 

COMMITTEE  FOR  HUMANE  UGISLATION,  INC,  U  WEST  60TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10023 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PROPOSITION  THIRTY  PO  BOX  915  HARTSEUE  AL  35640 

COMMITTEE  FOR  SAVERS  INTEREST,  315  UNION  STREET  NASHVILU  TN  37201 _. 

COMMITTEE  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAIIABILITY  OF  CASEIN.  3213  0  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 - 

COMMON  CAUSE,  2030  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  INSTITUTE,  RM  300  1146  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

lANCf  COMPA   1411  H  ST  ,  NW,  #410  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 


COMPUTER  i  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION.  1500  WILSON  BLVD  SUITE  512  ARUNGTON  VA  22209,, 

EDWARD  C  CONE  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 

CONFERENQ  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS,  1015  18TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

CONGRESS  WATCH,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  S£  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

CONGRESSKJNAl  DIST  ACIWN  COMM,  DIST  7,  C/O  X)E  TOMAINO  2735  IVY  ST  TAMPA  FL  33607 

RAYMOND  F  CONKLING,  1050  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~ 

JOHN  e  CONNALLY,  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 — 

Do - 

ROBERT  J  CONNER  JR  ,  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

STEPHEN  N  CONNER,  ROUTE  1,  BOX  506  EASTON  MD  21601 

JOHN  P  CONNOLLY,  SUITE  802  2000  L  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — - 

PAULA  J  CONNOUY,  1700  K  STREH,  NW,  #702  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

RCHARD  J  CONNOR  JR  ,  425  13TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  . 


Empkiyer/CliHil 


UNITED  ELECTRCAL.  RAOK)  8  MACHINE  WORKERS  OF  AMER., 


SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 


JERRY  a  CONNORS.  SUITE  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MARK  R  CONRAD.  1200  PEAVEY  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55479 

CONSERVATIVES  AGAMST  LIBERAL  LEGBUTKW,  104-A  S  COLUMBUS  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

CONSERVATIVES  FOR  IMMCRATKW  REFORM,  INC,  PO  BOX  2607  WASHINGTON  OC  20O13 ,.„„„„, 

CONSORTIUM  OF  SOCIAL  SOENCE  ASSOCIATIONS.  SUITE  300  1755  MASSACHUSHTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

JAY  CONSTANTINE,  SUITE  350  1300  N,17TH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

CONSUMERS  \m»  OF  US,  INC,  256  WASHINGTON  ST  MOUNT  VERNON  NY  10550 

CONTACT  SYSTEMS  CORP  200  MADISON  AVENUE,  #1207  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

JOHN  I  COHTNEY  1250  E  HOLUNDALE  BEACH  BLVD  HaiAHOAU  Fl  33009 - 

JOHN  A  CONWAY,  1201  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

EMERY  S  CONYERS,  PO  BOX  1706  MIDLAND  Ml  48640 

ALEXANDRA  W  COOK.  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 - 

FREDERCH  N  COOK  VERMONT  PETROLEUM  ASSOOATHN  PO  BOX  566  MONTPEUER  VT  05602 

HARRY  N  COOK,  1130  17TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

K  RCHARD  COOK,  777  14TH  ST,  NW,  SUIH  700  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

THOMAS  M  COOK,  SUITE  1032  425  13TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004,, 


COOK  PURCELL.  HENDERSON  8  ZORACK.  UTH  FLOOR  1015  18TH  ST,.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do - 

EILEEN  D  COOKE  110  MARYUND  AVE,  NE,  SUITE  101,  BOX  54  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

BERNARD  J  COONEY,  1835  K  STREH,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _.. 

BENJAMIN  Y  COOPER  IR  ,  1730  NORTH  LYNN  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

C  WIUIAM  COOPER   159  TOWN  HAIL  SQUARE  FALMOUTH  MA  02540 

JESSE  D  COOPER  SUITE  314  1155  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOSHUA  W  COOPER,  400  MADISON  STREH,  Af^  808  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

RATHY  J  COOPER,  SUITE  1204  1700  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MITCHELL  I  COOPER,  1001  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

Do.. 


COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  Of  THE  USA,  SUITE  1100  1828  L  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~ 

DARRELL  COOVER,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST  ,  SW,  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JAMES  M  COPELAND,  SUITE  801  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  F  CORCORAN,  920  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PAIRO  H  CORCORAN,  SUITE  1205  1725  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BENNEn  J  CORN,  FOUR  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 

CORN  REFINERS  ASSOOATCN,  INC.,  1001  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CORNELL  PELCOVITS  8  BRENNER  ECONOMISTS,  INC,  SUITE  708  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

CORPORATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ACIWN,  SUITE  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

ERNEST  J  CORRAOO,  SUITE  1000  1625  K  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MARY  MARCOTTE  CORRBAN,  1600  RHODE  BLAND  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _.. 

RCHARD  L  CORRCAN,  SUITE  560  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

MARTY  CORRY,  1909  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 

ALUN  D  CORS,  1800  K  SI,  NW,  SUITE  1104  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ~ 

R  H  OORY  1510  AMERiaN  BANK  TOWER  AUSTIN  TX  78701 

TOM  COSGROVE,  530  7TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 


TEXACO,  INC 

VINSON  &  EUINS  (FOR  NORIHVILLE  INDUSTRIES  CORP) 

VINSON  &  ELWNS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANQ  COMPANY) 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

FOREIGN  MINISTRY  OF  KINGDOM  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA, 

POPHAM,  HAI^  H  AL  (FOR  CHCAGO  MERCANTIU  EXCHANGE).. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

OISTILUD  SPIRITS  COUNOL  OF  THE  US.  INC 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INSTITUTE. 

NORWEST  CORPORATBN 


RocEipts 


Ejipoivfiluras 


187.50 


3.091.92 


24,407,55 


25.94497 

20.000,00 

1.929.538.00 


5,738,54 


73,072,13 


100.00 


500.00 


187,50 


3,091.92 


4.221.01 


25.944,97 


531.422.90 


7,65 


1.725.0O 
1.000.00 


AMERCAN  NURSES'  ASSOOATUN.. 


TEXTILE  RENTAL  SERVCES  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.. 

NAIIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

ELECTRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATBN 

AMERCAN  PHROIEUM  INSI 

NAUONAl  WATERWAYS  CONFERENCE,  INC 

GENERAL  ElECTRC  CO — 

NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN — 

AMERICAN  MOTORCYCLIST  ASSN 

BAT  INDUSTRIES.  LID 

HARUY4MVIDS0N  MOTOR  00.  INC 

AMERCAN  U8RARY  ASSN _. 

CATERPRIAR  TRACTOR  CO 

PRtNTWG  MOUSTRIES  OF  AMER.  INC 

UNITED  OlSTRIBUTBN  COMPANIES 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  OIL  8  GAS  ASSN.. 


PORTSMOUTH-KITTERY  ARMED  SERVCES  COMM.  MC.. 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC 

COUNOL  Of  FOREST  INDUSTRIES 

FOOnVEAR  DIV ,  RUBBER  MFGRS  ASSN - 


NAIKJNAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS.. 

CHCAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CO _. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  OIL  PIPE  LINES, 

COFFEE,  SUGAR  &  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC 


AUDK)  RECORDING  RCHTS  COALITCN ., 
SONY  CORP  OF  AMERICA 


COSMETC  lOILHRY  8  FRAGRANCE  ASSN,  INC,  SUITE  800  1110  VERMONT  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005. 

CLARK  R  COSSE  III,  2900  INDIANA  AVE  KENNER  U  70062 

lAMES  R  COSTEUO  JR  ,  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36.. 


MICHAEL  E  OOSTEUO,  SUITE  600  1090  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

PHER  J  COTCHillOO CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #540  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MARY  ma  cotrat.  4io  first  streh,  st  Washington  dc  20003 _ 

J  BARRY  COUGHUN,  815  CONNECTCUT  AVt,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

COUNOL  FOR  LANGUAGES  AND  OTHER  INIL  STUDIES,  3520  PROSPECT  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

COUNOL  FOR  RURAL  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SUITE  400S  1800  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COUNCIL  OF  ENERGY  RESOURCE  TRIBES,  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  SUITE  310  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COUNCIL  Of  STATE  CHAMBERS  Of  OOMMERa,  SUITE  412  499  S  CAPITOL  SI ,  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

COUNOL  ON  MUHIEMPlOrER  PENSCN  SECURITY,  INC,  1000  POTOMAC  STREH,  NW,  #103  WASHINGTON  OC  20007,. 

COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT,  INC,  900  UTH  SI ,  NW  #504  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

COURSEN  8  COMPANY,  910  17IH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  R  COURTNEY,  PO.  BOX  844  TEMPLE  IX  76503 

JAMES  COUSINS,  1101  15IH  ST  ,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

WHN  F  COVE,  SUITE  702  918  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 


COVINGTON  8  BURUNG.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  PO  BOX  7566  WASHINGTON  DC  20044.. 

tkiZZZ'!ZZZZZIZZZZZ!ZZZI~ZZZZZZZZZZZZIZ'Z. 

k 

k _ - 

k ....- 

Do 

Do.. 


EUGENE  S.  COWEN.  2759  UNICORN  LN,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20015 

ARCHIBAID  COX.  2O30  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

C  BRYAN  COX.  PO  BOX  139  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64141 ^-^ixi^^^-^XiJ^- 

W  0  CRAH  JR.,  BUSS,  OUH  8  RCHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST,.  NW.  6IH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20008.. 

Do 

Do - 

k 

k 

Do 

DONALD  FORSYTH  CRAI6  IH.  1211  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WILUAM  C.  CRAMER.  1320  19TH  ST..  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


k.. 
k- 
k. 


AMERCAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPMG„ 

NATWNAL  RIFU  ASSN  OF  AMER 

CH2M  HILL  INC 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

OORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVCES.  INC 

NATWNAL  CLEAN  AIR  COAUTWN,  INC 


SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  INST 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRAHSMISSBN  CORP... 

CONTAINER  CORP  OF  AMERCA 

AMERCAN  NuaEAR  ENERGY  COUNCU... 
FORD  MOTOR  CO 


30,944,00 
6.000,00 


256.00 
450,00 


400.W 

1,000.00 

94375 

12.343.25 


1700.00 

I'M'm 

3.337  50 
1.600  00 
1.600  00 
100.00 
3,000,00 
12,600.00 
7.962.21 
2,000,00 


1,000.00 


4,666.00 


43,876,44 
180.00 


1.675,00 
457,69 
50000 
240.00 

2,725.20 


IWIOO 


437,50 
1,650.00 
2,660.00 
4.000.00 


ENERGY  RESOURCES  OF  AUSTRAUA.  LTD.. 
ESTATE  OF  HELEN  HALBACH.. 


TRIBAL  COUNCIL  Of  THE  COUSHAHA  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIANA. 

NATWNAL  SAVINGS  8  LOAN  LEAGUE ;;;;^..... 

COVE  ASSOOATES  INC   ( FOR  ASSN  OF  U  S  NIGHT  VISWN  MfRS.).. 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  ORAL  4  MAXILLOFACIAL  SURGEONS 

AMERCAN  WATCH  ASSN —. 

ANCHOR  NAa  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

ASSOOATWN  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVCE  TELECASTERS.  MC 

HOUDAIUi  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE - 

IRVING  TRUST  CO 

NAUONAl  fOOTBAU.  LEAGUE 

SECURUKS  INDUSTRY  ASSN _ 

AMERCAN  BROADCASTING  00 

COMMON  CAUSE 

KANSAS  aiY  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 

AMERCAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

FLUOR  OORPORATWN  , 


GOVERNMENT  OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

MARUNE  OIL  CORPORATWN 

ST  WE  MINERALS  CORPORATMN 

WESTERN  GEOPHYSKAL - 

nrAOC    WVRIIPK  t,  Ci\ 

OMKR,  HOFFMAN  8  HAMR,  PC'lFOR:  AM'«)Mn'CO(^ 

CRAMER.  HOFFMAN  8  HABER.  PC  (FOR:  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY) 

CRAMER.  HOFFMAN  8  HABER.  PC.  (FOR  CITY  Of  MIAMI) 

CRAMER.  HOffMAN  t  HABER.  P.C  (FOR  DADE  COUNTY) 


780.00 
77M0.00 


18.450,00 


5.00000 


4.150.00 


25S.00 


19300,00 


1,600.00 


107.10 
4J06.24 


70,60 


2.4SSJS 
54.071,10 


1.369.35 
609,00 


150,00 
100.00 


3.460.27 

164.83 

1U40.00 


251,00 


1.648.99 


528.00 
863.83 
770^2 


3J16.0E 
41000 


1,952.00 


41^)40.49 
9.75 


410.17 

li's'i'i 

39.03 


65.40 
13961 


835.71 
7,537.12 
4,000.00 


50S.S4 
31J47J6 


87500 
532  50 
184.11 


9J0 


94.91 


262.00 


89.09 


23276 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  4,  1983 


OipKitai  or  MMdual  nmi 


1320  ism  SI .  M)  sun  200  WASHHIGniN  K  20036 


Do 

Do    

OMKil.  HOrHMN  I  MKR.  PC. 

o»"";_„-__Z!l~I!ZZ.'ZIIZZZZI 

Do 

otr.;zziTr.zizzz!!ZZ.~zri .. — — . 

JOHN R  cram'  i2iii''*mm\)m.fmiiiivK22f>2\'  ''''.'.L'.'. — 

JOSfPH  S  CfiA«  1735  NEW  YOW  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20106 ..™^.„.„ 

CHAM.es  S  CRAWfflUD.  THE  fOm  HOUSE  3255  SMO.  SlUttl,  N*  lASWHOW  DC  2000?..- 

Do — 

o»;i " " " 

Do. 


Empioyei/Client 


miim 0  CMWTORO,  m first st  nw.  nmmimamK ami 

»ICHARD  C.  CREIGHTON.  ;}57  £  ST  ,  NW  WASMMOOI  K  2NK - 

KEN  A  (XU*.  1611  NO  WNI  SIREH  #900  AMIGJWI  «  22200 _., 

JOSEPH  M  CRIBBfN.  6900  VAUiY  BROOK  DR  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  ?:042 

RICHARD  E  CRISIOL  5775  PEACHTREEOUNWOOOY  RO ,  #5000  AIIANTA  GA  30342... 

PHIIIP  R  OWfSSllAMI,  1735  NEW  YOW  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

P  H  CROFT.  2000  KASSACHUSfTTS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^^^. 

i«»ERT  W  CROHARTIE.  1800  KASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 .... 

CHARIES  H  CROMKU.  IdC.  6709  GEORQA  SI  CHfW  CHASE  W  20015 

Do - - 

Do - — 

DOtlAlD  J  CRONIH   1511  «  STREET  NW  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do 


CRAMER.  HOFFMAN  I  HA8ER.  OftWNOO    PA    (FOR    GIOBAL  EXPIQRATIOK  t 
DEVEIOPMENT  CORP ) 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  i  HA8ER.  PC   (FOR  MAN  TRua  i  BUS  CORP] 

CRAMER.  HOFFMAN  (  HABFR.  PC  (FOR  REPUBIIC  OF  GABON) 

AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAVEMENT  .ASSN 

CAHAVERAl  PORT  AUIHORII> _ 

CITY  OF  MIAMI .. '. 

DADE  COUNTY 

aOBAL  EXPIORAIIOII  (  OEVtlOHKIII  DORP. . 

MAN  TRUCK  i  BUS  CORP .r~~~- 

REPUBIIC  OF  GABON 1...,. j. 

1  U  S  DEFENSE  COMMinEf — 

.  i  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  - :.. 

I  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERIJIN  IRON  i  STttl  INSimni)  ....... 

.;  GR.AY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

I  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BENOIX  CORPORATION)  „ 

.  1  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RCO)..-..™. 

..I  GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  HTB  CORPORATION i  

'  CRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  0NT  MARITIME  CONGRESS) _ 

I  BROTHERHOOD  RAILWAY  CARMEN  OF  THE  US  i  CANADA 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA — 

I  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA 


UNITED  ASSN  OF  JNYMEN  i  APPREN  OF  PIMBC  i  PIPEF7G  INDUSTRY 

ROBERT  H  RELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCIL) 

AMERICAN  INSniUTE  OF  ARCHITEaS 

AMERICAN  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  ASSN , -. 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 

GENERAL  'LEaRK:  CO 

HUGHES  HFL«)PTERS 

NORTHROP  CORP < 

I  FRANK  G  MNGSIEY _ 

MIUWEN  i  COMPANY ; 

!  AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS.. 


..'  NATIONAl  RURAL  ElEaRIC  COOPERATlVf  ASSN...... 


RAE  E  (MNilLER,  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20038... 

OONAl^  A,  crosier;  N£BR«»A  PETROUUM  COUNOLHA  S'  13TT|'ST;p6  Bdx95fl63  LINOILN  W  j  *""!"J!«™„^[';]J 'f '^^^        ^^ 

AARON  W  CROSS.  1801  «  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - '  !!!J.^!l^,™?,!f.^S^„.?,J£*l!;f^  ^""^  ■ 


BOeSY  E  CROW.  PO  BOX  683  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

DAVID  T  CROW.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

CROWELL  i  MOHMG.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMSrON  DC  20036.... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do„ 
Ol- 
Di.. 
Od.. 


COLUMBIA  GULF  TRANSMISSION  CO 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVtS.. „ 

ASARCO  INC    ^ „.» 

ASSOCIATED  GAS  DISTRIBUTORS _._.„.„-..^__„ — ~. 

AVON  PROOUCIS,  INC ™ : 

BROOKLYN  UNWN  GAS  CO _....:.. ~ 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION ...„ „_ — _.. 

ELI  LILLY  ANO  COMPANY „ . 

HELICOPTER  ASSOCIATION  INTERNATIONAL 

HOME  OWNERS  WARRANTY  CORPORATION 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  WHOLESALER  DISTRIBUTORS.. 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  INC . — 

REGIONAL  AIRLINE  ASSOCIATION  . 

TRW.  INC ...-. 


CUBA  CLAIMS  ASSOCUICN.  PO  BOX  OU004  MIAMI  R  331]!  ..^^   ;j^" 

CUBAN  AMERICAN  PUBUC  AFFAIRS  COUNOL.  1300  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

BARRY  M  CULLEN.  1620  EYE  ST.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  C  CULVER  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

WILLIAM  E  CUMBERLAND.  1125  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 


CUMMINS  ENGINE  COMPANY.  INC.  C/0  MICHAEL  F  BREWER  1000  FffTH  ST  COIUMBOS  M  47M1. 

scon  S  CUNNINGHAM.  1100  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 — . 

JOHN  T  CURRAN  815  I6TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do - 

KATHLEEN  L  CURRY,  1717  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  X  2063S _. 

RCHARD  C.  CURRY,  6819  ELM  STREET.  #3  MttEAN  VA  22101  , 


9.00000 

5.000.00 
7,50000 

i9.m.iio 
"i'ioood 

578.75 


$,oiajio 
2.noj» 

1.7SO.0O 


U7S0O 


ts&oo 


3J0000 

6.000.00 

iaaod 

657'.S 

Wiw 

2.497  so 
MX 


E;ipeiidiliRS 


13909 

1.335  54 
1.445  !0 


J3527 


500  00 
37741 
30  OO 


S4I7 


17500 
100  00 


10.10 

3.'i9r« 


t2.117S0 
?8.00 


210.00 


INTIRNATIONAI  PAPER  CO »■• 

ARENT  FOX  KINTNER  PtOTKIN  S.KAHt  (FOR  GUARDIAN  LIFE  INS  CO  } . 
MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORP - 

..,  lABORERS  INTl  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  AFLflO 

NATWNAl  COORDWATINC  COMM  FOR  MULTIEMPIOUR  PUNS._. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  i  UNIVERSITIES....^ 
..I  FIRE  ISLAND  ASSOCIATES  INC 


EDWARD  P  CURTIS  JR.  GENESEE  PUBltt  AFFAIRS.  INC  36  W  MAIN  STREET  ROCHESHR  NY  14&14 I  LAKE  ^'•TARK)  CEMENT  IIMIIED 


Do. 


M  RUPERT  CUUER.  950  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

EVERETT  E  CUHER,  620  SW  FIFTH  AVENUE  BLOC    SUITE  912  PORTLAND  OR  97204 

TERESE  C  DALESSIO  2020  NORTH  14TH  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

WILLIAM  D  DONOfRB.  1800  W  STH  ST  WILMINGTON  DE  19805 

DAIDALUS  ENTERPRISES.  INC.  PO  BOX  1869  ANN  ARBOR  Ml  48106 - 

LEWIS  I  WUi  SUITE  1016  1800  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 .*. 

DONALD  W  DALRYMPIE.  1575  I  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

JAMES  G  DAITON.  2029  K  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

DAMREO.  DAMRUL  t  NUSON.  PC.  911  13IH  STREET  PO  BOX  3489  MODESTO  CA  95353 

TRACT  DAiiM7pd'"roi'40o61u«'(^ 

DAVID  S  DMIELSON  SUITE  400  E  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 — 

WIUIAM  H  OAROeN.  SUITE  200  412  FIRST  STREH.  S£  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

ONEIDA  L  OARIEY.  1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  #S203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  _ 

DUNE  DA«NNY  OARNtHU.  1100  17TH  ST,  NW,  #1206  WASHINGTON  X  20036 — 

THOMAS  ROGER  DART.  ALABAMA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  PO  BOX  4220  MONTGOMERY  Al  3619S 

JOHN  C  DAn.  600  MARYLAND  AVE  ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

M  DENNIS  DAUGHERTY,  733  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  B  DAVENPORT  JR  ,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 .. 


lARRY  C  DAVENPORT.  5775  PEACMIREE  DUNWOODY  RD  SUITE  500-0  ATLANTA  GA  30342. 

THEODORE  S  1  DAV1.  PO  BOX  131  #6  MAGNOLIA  AVENUE  MONTVAU  NJ  07645 

EARl  F  DAVID,  SUIH  1107  1825  K  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DANIEL  I  DAVIDSON.  2600  VIRGMU  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

DAVID  R  DAVIS.  INDIANA  PETROUUM  COUNOL  714  HARRISON  BLOC  INDlANAP%iS  IN  46204.. 

DREW  M  DAVIS.  1101  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   -.- 

EDWARD  M  DAVIS.  410  FIRST  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

FRED  G  OAVB.  1111  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVIS  GRAHAM  t  STUB8S.  SUITE  810  1920  N  STREH,  NW  WASHINGIDN  K  20036 

Do 


KENNETH  E  DAVIS,  SUITE  743  1434  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

OVID  R  DAVIS.  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

DAVIS  POLK  i  WAROWELL.  1575  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000$. 

Do 

R  HILTON  DAMS   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 

ROOERT  DAVIS.  815  CONNEaiCUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  . 


DAVIS  sancH  t  siena.  1301  Pennsylvania  avenue,  nw  washwgtdn  oc  20004 

THOMAS  A  DAVIS.  SUITE  407  499  S  CAPITtt  ST    SW  WASHINGION  K  20003.... 

Do 

WILLIAM  UE  DAVB.  299  PARK  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NY  10171    

DAVIS.  WRIGHT.  TOOO  RIESE  i  JONES  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007. 

Do 

DONALD  S  OMNSON.  723  WASNMGTON  BlOa  WASHMGTON  K  2000S „ 

J.  EWWWDRY,  sni'iiTMi'Ff^^ 

GASTON  DEKAW.  sum  401  1050  (XlNNECTl^ 

0  MAM  D(  MCHEU,  411  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVENUE  PO  BOX  21666  PHOENIX  A2  85036 


I  MINISTRY  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  PROVlNa  Of  ONTARIO.  CANADA 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY , 

OREGON  RAILROAD  ASSN - ~ 

MEDIA  GENERAL.  INC         - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCMOOIS,  INC _ 

jw' PRODUCTS  4  6<'£mk:als.  INC '.;;;i.;ir.;;";r.;r.!:'.""„"z.!.!..-" — 

AMERICAN  CYNAMID  COMPANY  (FOR  LEOERLE  lABORAIORIB)  ~ 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS   

CENTRAL  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER  ASSN 

STOCKTON  TERMINAL  »  EASTERN  RAILROAD 

TURIOCK  IRRIGATION  DISTRKT      — 

FLORIDA  POVKER  i  LIGHT  CO v.~ 

AMERKAN  OPTOMnRK  ASSN     _._ ,.^..- 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS . „..;...._. J u.. 

NATWNAl  LIMESTONE  INST,  INC ™ -. 

SCHERINtPlOUGH  CORP  _ „- 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST — - 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED : — 

LEGAL  SERVCES  CORP  . « 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELtaRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN ™_ 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROl  COUNQl) 

pi«LLiPSPFROiEUMcb';;r;;;;;;;;;i;;;;;;;;i;;"";";ZIZZlI!!! 

SPIEGEL  I  MCDIARMIO  (FOR  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY). 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INST  

NATIONAL  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN 

AMERCAN  NUCLEAR  LNERGY  COUNCIL  ^ 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  

MUNICIPAL  SU6DISTRK:t.  NO  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DBT. 

NORTHERN  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DISTRttf 

ROHM  4  HAAS  CO -. 

CaAGJlA  COMPANY . 

NORTHWEST  BANCORPORATION ; 

OTTO  BREMER  FOUNDATION ..._ 

CHAMOER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US..:..- . 

fORO  MOTOR  CO 

CAUfORWA  HOUSING  COUNOL 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  SPORTFISHING  S  FUTURE „ 

NATIONAL  LIFE  4  ACODENT  INSURANO  CO.... 

WESTVACO  CORP    

NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT  DAIRY  FOODS  ASSN _ 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMMUNCATKWS  CO 

flPTCIANS  ASSN  Of  AMER      

US  BREWERS  ASSOOATION.  INC       - 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  GIFT  4  FASHKW  SHOP  ASSN 

VKGW  ISLANDS  MERCHANTS  ASSOOAIMN -. 

EUCTRONK  INDUSTRIES  ASSN     

TMBO  QASS  MAIL  ASSOOATION 

MOfFMANN-lA  ROCHL  INC ~ 

ARIZONA  PUBLIC  SERVIQ  COMPANY 


4StO 


14.M2.M 


SJSOOO 

13.700  CO 

2.10000 

75000 

■""Ttttio 


40000 

3.S70.00 

tSQOjOO 

402.63 

913.50 

1.664  72 
437  00 


16555 

im 

im 

16.00 

'2J9'3.99 
1000 

20.00 


1000 


37805 

ui'm 

25098 
2.62793 


mm 

SS594 

10.50000 

67200 

4.87500 

98  70 

11936 


1.17740 

I41J3 

5.25000 

IJ4500 


470.00 

""m& 

"1.87050 
925  48 


39907 

40399 

1.99010 


158.08 

"ijoeis 


soooo 


22S.00 

43000 

800.00 

5.00000 


1.4I8.J0 
50.00 
030.00 


500.00 
400.00 


29.00 


29067 
137.55 
39323 
366.42 


19.44 


30900 
18165 


8(0.81 
"20.50 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Emptoyei/aieiit 


Receiots 


EnpendituTCs 


JOHN  RUSSELL  DEANE  III,  1607  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE 

[>iiZZZZZ~Z~Z:ZZ^iZ. — , — 

ROBERT  L  'OEBO.  MISSOURI  ffll'MNCOziE'CAPim."^  65101 


NW  WASHINGTON  X  20O09 AMERICAN  METAL  DETECTORS  MFRS 

NW  WAbHINOIUN  J(.  -lUUUV ., |  ^^^^  ^^  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS  . 


INC.. 


NATIONAL  OUTIMOR  CflALIIION .. 
I  SPECIALTY  fOUIPMENI  MARKET  ASSN  . 

'  AUTO  INTERNACIONAL  ASSN 

i  AMERICAN  PfTROLtUW  INST.. 


MARK  0,  DECKER.  SUITE  HOC  1707  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - I  Span  mSRY  MEDm  ASSN "" ' 

WINSTON  M  DECKER  SUITE  828  1522  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -. SATI0NTrMm(5N  mRrRv' MEOm 

BfiJMERY:i95MST:NVV  WASHINGTON  K200()6.:^.Z:  

m^^i  if  i^rSL  itWl»TF°s'^^^SIIIT\'^M3^^  MLU  ':ZZIZZZ\  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  i  TERRITORIAL  HEALTH  OFFICIALS 

GEORGE  K  OEGNON  ASSOCIAIlb,  INC.  bUllt  3A  IJIl-A  UULLt'  msuiaun  diuu  mi,ium  tb  itivi  -      i  „„,„^,|  ,^;.^  „j  ruiinomc  uncoiiiK  t  otiATtn  iMtTmiTi 

STEPHEN  TDELAMATER.2MS0U'fHlAKb  CENTER 'D»iiAS''TX'752b  

JOHN  W  OELANEY.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

JOHN  L  OEIANO  7'EDWAROS- TOxTi72  HELENA^^M^^ - .  „    ,      „. 

ROBERT  B  DELANO.  225  lOUHY  AVE  PARK  RIDGE  IL  60068 ,. - •• i  *"l'^r'*,3"    ^"  ™    '" 

CARTHA  D  Df  LOACH   700  ANDERSON  HILL  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 I  Pf«JCO,  INC 

MICHAEL  J  Df  LOOSE   1015  18TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... 

SUSAN  C  DEMARR,  1615  H  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20061 ...    .......... 

TANIA  DEMCHUK  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST ,  SW  SUITE  101  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITALS  &  RELATED  INSTIIUTIOHS .. 

HALLIBURTON  CO 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORPORATION ; ; 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON — 

MONTANA  RAILROAD  ASSN.... 


DEmTnK  U  S  OIL  (MMPANV  SUITE  840  LOCK  BOX  340  P1A2A  Of  THE  AMERICAS.  NORTH  TOWER  OALIAS  IX  75201 . 

BRADFORD  T  DEMPSEY.  512  W  MAPU  AVE  SUITE  210  5NNAyA  22180 

GEORGE  H  DENISON  4837  DEL  RAY  AVE  WASHINGTON  DC  20814 !  !!Jl™*li,.Pr,™°r  moo 


CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 


40S.OO 


62S.00 
100.00 


301.SS 


2.750.00 

60000 

1.03500 

2.500-00 

10000 


109.00 


Do- 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP . 


KaJi^KfrK'fE^?|sr^^ 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES,  AFL-CIO  815  16TH  ST .  NW  WWHINGTI*  DC  20006 h^-^.,,fp  „1BP  nf  AMFRiS ' 

DERRELBlAUREnOEPASSf.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  #540  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^KrnpSnN  ' 

ALPHONSE  DEROSSO,  SUnt  llOfl  1899  L  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .;.. j  ffi, PWrH  i  rn'  iNf 

S\^DS^d:;jJ*(^^^Ss'^:^T;:'SwASHINGTbNDC  200061  

SAMUEL  L  DEVINt.  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  SUITE  1150  VifASHINGTON  DC  20004 


AMERiaN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPiTAL  ASSOCIATION.  OHIO  CHAPTER.. 

GROCERY  MANUFSCTURERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

OCCIDENTAL  Pf^ROLEUW  CORP — 

PAYCO  AMERICAN  CORPORATION 

PEPSICO,  INC .-. ~ " 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES,  INC - .,. 


30000 

6O0  0O 
15.191,15 

650,00 
1.00000 

850.00 
9.369.83 
9,75000 


623  73 

1,00000 
1,00000 


1,052.25 
'" 'Mii.M 


2,940.01 


4.500.00 

50000 

3.794  6S 


Do. 

Do.."Z!zn!;z!;r.iz;;;!;z-.~;;~zz! — « -.... — - 

DORIS  J  DEWTON  1025  CONNEaOT  AVENlit'NW  Su'itI'StW  !.-...... — 

KENDAU  P  DEXTER.  9  COUNTRY  CLUB  ROAD  MOBILE  AL  36608 - 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC,  1225  19TH  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ,. -••■ 

DIAMOND  SHWilROa  CORPORAlidN,  7if  N  HA  

CHARLES  J  DIBONA  2101  L  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 ...,.., 

JOHN  M  OICKERMAN  JOHN  OlCKERMAN  4  ASSOCIAItS,  INC   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

CHESTER  T  DIO(ERSbN  JR,  IIOl  17TH  STREET  ,  NW  SUITE  604  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  E  DICKINSON.  SUITE  300  206  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  ^2314...  

DICKINSON  WRIGHT  MOON,  VAN  DUSEN  8  FREEMAN,  1901  L  ST ,  NW  SUITE  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

DOBTEIN  SHAPIRO  4  M6inN.''210rLST,NWW^^^  ■ 

THOMAS  A  OWE,' 444  N()fitHWiTbL'STrNWr#412^'w^^^^ 

MICHAEL  F  DINEEN,  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  St.  #206  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

HARLEYM  biRI(Sr4()6TO'smnrNW,l'7i2^  

DISABUD  AMERICAN  VETERANS,  3725  ALEWNDRIAPikECa^^ 

DENNIS  C  DIX,  1901  L  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -. ~ - 

PATSY  B  DIX  1201  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

0  L  DIXON  III.  PO  BOX  1151  PENSACOLA  FL  32520 

STEVEN  P  DOEHLER.  SUITE  1405  1725  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JAMES  F  DOHERIY  624  9TH  ST,  NW  /IH  FL  WASHINGTON  OC  2000! — .- — 

JOHN  D  DOHERIY  JR,  900  17IH  STREET,  NW,  #706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GREGORY  S  DOU   1111  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JULIE  DOMENICK,  1775  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DOMESTIC  WILOanERS  ASSN,  PO  BOX  4394  HOUSTON  TX  77210 

BRIAN  J  DONADIO  SUITE  104  499  SOUTH  CAPHOL  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

SALLY  S  DONNER  1707  L  STREET,  NW.  #950  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JACK  C  DONOVAN,  P  0  BOX  5000.  #612  ttEVElAND  OH  44101 — 

WILLIAM  DONOVAN,  1111  N   19TH  SI.  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 ■ 

FRANOS  I  DOOIEY.  525  SCHOOL  SI ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 ,. - 

IRA  DORfMAN,  SUITE  850  2020  K  STREO  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MAY  DEL  RK)  DORFMAN.  380  SECOND  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 — 

DfAN  R  DORT  II  ,  SUITE  808  910  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

JOSEPH  K  DOSS  3251  OLD  LEE  HIGHWAY ,SUITE  500  FAIRFAX,  VA  22030 


BENEFICIAL  CORPORATION  „ 

BROWNING  FERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

DAMSON  OIL  CORP - 

'■  FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN _ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PENSION  TRUST 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS 

PANHANOLL  EASTERN  PIPE  LINE  CO 

PHIBRO-SAlOMON,  INC 

TEACHERS  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.. 

VELO-BIND,  INC 

ASHIANDOIL.  INC - 

MACMILLAN  BLOEDEL  INC 

AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE. 


DIR  INTL  AFF  OF  THE  GEN  DEL  FOR  ARMEMENTS 

SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DETUDE  EI  OE  CONST  DE  MOTEURS  D'AVIATBN 

SOfREAVIA - 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST.. 


NATIONAL  LUMBER  &  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  ASSN.. 

MONSANTO  CO 

SALT  INSTITUTE - -r- 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP _ - 

K  MART  CORP 

OAKLAND  COUNTY  DP.W _ 

BOUNDARY  GAS,  INC 

CORAL  PETROLEUM,  INC. 


833.75 
26.666.64 


300.00 


430.21 

966  53 

10000 

7655 

9.369.83 

4.95000 

7447 


107  50 
11608 


I0O.OO 
TM-bO 


2.000.00 


2.32550 

2.300.00 

1,357  50 

165.00 

■l,875.bb 
3.000.00 


9.10 


S(7t5 

351.03 
549.93 
33.65 


CUSTOM  AUTOMOTIVE  SOUND  ASSN.  INC 

FEDERATED  CASH  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS - 

GILBANE  BUILDING  CO - 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  &  STAFFING  ASSN 

HVIDE  SHIPPING.  INC — 

MARINE  ENGINEERS  BENEFICIAL  ASSN 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS ^.  ••■—-■ 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SOOETIES  FOR  CUNKAl  SOOAL  WOW 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN — 

JOSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  &  SONS  INC 

STATE -OF  DELAWARE,  STATE  OF  IOWA,  STATE  Of  LOUISIANA.  ET  AL.. 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM 

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY - 

LUMBERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

HEALTH  &  MEDIONE  COUNSEL  OF  WASHINGION 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  COUNOL - ~ 

'bufDbbfi'roWEREQUiPM'ENTINSfnijifET.y.;^ 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

GULF  POWER  COMPANY 

MORTtiAGE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  AMERICA 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC . 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK,  NA  

EDISON  electrk;  institute - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 


3.000.00 
5.29500 


3.200.00 

500.00 

17,000.00 

■  ■ijjiio.bo 


2.775.00 

600.00 

3.750.00 

mob 

11,749.98 

1.274.31 

272.81 

1.800.00 


S7.14tJO 


21170 

27201 

25000 

6.591.81 

145 


DOW  LOHNES  4  ALBERTSON,  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 ., 

Do 

CHARLES  P  DOVmER,  7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

JANE  UNO  DOWNEY  PO  OC  2303  400  ARMY  NAVY  DR  ARUNGTON  VA  22002 

JOHN  H  DOWNS  )R'.  1101  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSN 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATING  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNWNS 

AIKRICAN  ROAD  4  TRANSPORTATION  BLDRS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN ■■^■■■ 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  OF  NEW  YORK  OIY,  IMC... 

DEERE  4  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  UMESTONE  INST,  INC 


ADVANCE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC;  PALMER  COMMUNICATIONS.  DC. 

PALMER  C0MMUNK;ATI0NS,  INC 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUIDERS'  ASSN ~ 

AMERICAN  MOVERS  CONflRtNtt. .- 

NAIMNAl  son  DRINK  ASSN 


1.660.10 
2.U0.9S 
2.S0O.0O 


80300 

47693 

46.000.00 

2.625.00 

>S0.00 


2.50000 

6.000.00 

945.00 

71JI0 

1(0.00 

1.709.16 


11,659.00 
900.00 
IS8.00 


43579 
156.52 
301.42 


t7.146i0 


40.00 

1.256.97 

71.95 


89.10 

297  42 

46j)0000 


54.03 


25839 

430.00 

115 


2»AI 
■"66.73 
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OfiMalnoi  MMhI  Hai 


jam  r  ooni  sum  iin  low  vemwnt  avl.  nw  wasmmgton  k  moos.. 
nsEin  n  ooYii.  iiao  itth  smn.  mr.  #?oo  nasmngton  dc  20036 — 

MWY  HUaeU.  2IS  KNNSnVMIA  AVI.  S  WASHMGTGN  U  ?0003 

MKS I  niMt  not  iOKon  mt.  m  wasmmgton  k  20006 — 

JMN  AlKRT  DREUX.  SOO  POM  AVE  SE  #202  WASHMGTON  K  20015 — 

JEMNE  L  OIKYU.  1300  N.  inx  ST  SUTE  300  ARLINGTON  VA  22709 

STEPHEN  D  DMCSUR.  SUTE  306  1150  17TM  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2003S... 
UVM  J  MSCOU.  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 


DOROTHY  J  ORUHKR,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #209  WASHMGTON  DC  20031.. 

W  H.  DNUSm.  *  .  3500  FWST  CITY  TOWERS  HOUSTON  TK  77002 

Da 

HIAN  DU  mi  1101  VEMONT  AVENUE.  NW  #402  WASHMGTON  K  200OS.. 
EVELYN  OUgm*.  1710  BDQAOWAY  NEW  TORK  NY  10019 

MMGAM  0  DUnON.  IMO  MASSMMUSETTS  AVI.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 „. 

BAMAM  1  OUOECX.  955  L'ENEANT  PIAU.  SW  #  905  WASHMGTON  K  20024 __ 

lANE  KPIKE  DUOIEY.  1101  15TH  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005    

DOUOAS  F  OUERR.  1730  RHODE  SIAND  AVE  SUTE  ilO  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

ANN  ANDERSON  DUfF.  222  S  P«OS«CT  AVt  PARK  ROGE  II  60066 _ 

C  R  DUGGAN.  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

FRANCS  1  DUGGAN.  412  FIRST  ST.  S(.  #200  WASMNGTON  DC  20003. 

EVEIYN  OUMMC  475  RNERSIDE  DRIVE.  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 

•RVM  t  DUUUa.  1629  K  ST.  NW.  #204  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DGN  R  DUNCAN.  1125  «  ST.NW  SUITE  1107  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

DUNCAN.  WEHetRa  t  MUER.  SURE  1200  1775  PENRSVIVAMA  AVL.  M*  WASHMGIQN  DC  20006.. 


Ot.. 

k- 

M.. 


lAKS  W  DUNICP.  195  WNTAGUt  ST  SROORIYN  NY  1I20I _ 

MAR  LEE  DUNN.  SWTE  520  1850  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

JOHN  H  DUNNE.  118  ROEDER  ROAD  SUITE  702  SIVER  S«MG  MO  20910 .^;;™^. — 

DUNNEUS.  DUVALL.  BENNETT  6  PORTER.  1220  19TH  STREP.  NW.  #400  WASMMeiDN  OC  2«0S... 

lAMES  A  OUPREt  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006   

JOSEPH  L  DURAN.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 _ 

JUDY  C  DURANO.  1120  20TH  STREF.  NW.  #600S  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

■OMU  V  DURANOO.  600  MARYUM)  AVE .  SW  WASMNGTON  DC  20024  

e  J  DURHAM.  PO  BOX  2121  CORPUS  CHRBTI IX  78403 

EDNMRD  J  DURKM,  SUITE  408  815  leTH  STREH  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006  .„_ 


OAMEL  A  DUnO.  SUTE  214  412  FIRST  STREET.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003  . 

Do 

L  L  DUX8URY  SUIH  510  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 . 

OEMS  1  DWYER  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  

JAMES  W  DYKE  JR.  SIOUY  1  AUSTM  1722  EYE  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 — 

OYiaiA.  GOSSETT  STENCER.  QOOONOW  h  TRIGG.  1920  N  STREP  NW.  #100  WASHMCION  K  20036- 


Do 


EDITH  W  ovum  SUTE  906  1121 1  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

DEMNS  I  EARHART,  1753  EUCUO  KH.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20009 — _- 

lACX  D  EARLY.  1155  15TH  ST,  NW.  #514  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

GEORGE  H  EATMAN.  SUITE  3210  490  lENfANT  PU2A.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024.. 
EATON  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  1750  K  ST .  NW.  SUITE  260  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

CHARLES  H  EATON,  SUITE  260  1750  K  STREP,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O6 

lOnr  L  L  EAIOM.  1750  K  ST.  NW,  SUTE  260  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

ROaERT  E.  EHl.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  NW.  #1014  WASHINGTON  U  20036 -.... 

HAROIS  F  EBERU.  O-RRKN  (  FIERK  1828  L  STREP.  NW.  #201  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

LUONOA  E  EBERSOU.  1347  MARYIANO  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

N  BOYO  ECXER  1100  OONNECTOIT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  C  EOOMVT.  1750  PEM6VIVMM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006 

Od 

0» 


PATROA  K  ECONOMOS   ;5TH  t  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005    _. 

WILUUI  R  EDGAR  SUITE  401  SI5  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.-. 

HELEN  N.  EDGE.  700  N  FAIRFAX  ST  AlEXANONIA  VA  22314 _. 

ARTHUR  B  EDGEWORTH  M  .  1709  NEW  YORK  AVt.  NW.  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 
ED60N  aKTRK  MSTITUTi  9TH  FLOOR  1111  I9TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

STEPHEN  L  EDRBSTON.  807  MAME  AVE .  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

EDEOMONOSON.  BOX  11  MUSKOGEE  OK  74401   

EDS  CORPWATION.  229  PEHNSYIVANW  AVE  .  S£  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

ORBSTME  A  EDWARDS.  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  SUIH  80?  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .. 

J  RODNEY  EDWARDS.  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

MACON  T  EDWARDS.  1030  15TH  g .  NW  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

MAX  N  EDWARDS.  1511  II  STREP  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20005  . 

WCHAEL  D  EDWARDS  1201  16TH  STREP  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WUIAM  A  EDWARDS.  250  OLD  COUNTRY  ROM)  MMEOIA  NY  11501.. 

PAU  i  EGAN.  1608  K  SI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

EGGEIS  t  GREENt  1407  MAM  SI  SUTE  335  DALLAS  TX  75202 

SARA  EHRMAN,  444  NORTH  CAi>mX  ST  ,  NW.  #412  WASHINGTON  DC  200O1 .... 
MARY  ANN  ECHENBERGER.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


YVONNE  B  EOER.  4O0  FIRST  STREP.  NW.  #800  WASHMGTON  K  20001 . 

RU  W  ElAND.  507  SECOND  STREP  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002 

PHYUB  EISEN.  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
ALBERT  C  EEENBERG.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


CML  W  EK.  SUTE  202  600  MARYUWO  AVENUi  SN  HMSNMGTON  OC  20O24.. 

H  J  EtAM  M.  1201  MAPLE  ST  GREENSaORO  NO  27405.. 

JANE  ODER.  142  W  GORHAM  STREP  MADGON  Wl  53703     

GEORGE  K.  EUADES.  1401  WILSON  BIVO    #205  ARIMGTON  VA  22209 

C  H  ELKMS  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  310  UOO  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O36.. 

D( 

Do 

i.  suncN  aiER  JR .  4?s  \m  sr ,  m,  »io»  kmshmgkm  dc  20001 „„ 

OARLB  W  OLJOn  WISCONSM  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  25  W  HMN  SI.  #703  MMHON  M  S3703.. 

JOHN  DOYU  aLJOn  5500  QUINCY  ST  HYATTSVIlif  MO  20784 „ 

»M  ELLB.  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 _ „ 

KEITH  H  ELUS.  1015  18TH  ST.NW  WASHMGTON  K  70036  

PERRY  R  aiSWORTH.  SUTE  435  1425  H  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

CARL  F  EMOE.  1800  I  ST .  NW.  #1016  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 


EMERGENCY  CORMTTEE  FOR  AMERK^N  TRADE.  1211  CONNECTtUT  AVE  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

a«SON  ELECTRC  CO.  8O00  aORBSANI  ST  LOUS  MO  63136 - 

CAROL  R  EMERY.  JAY  STONE  AND  ASSOQAIES,  MC  412  HRST  SIREP.  SE.  #50  <IH6HMGniN  U  200(3.. 
Od _ _ 

employee' RDJJnTiimdiiJNix'si^^ 

KK  R.  EMSELLiM.  1800  M  SIREP.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

LOWEU  1  ENOAHL.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 . 

ENERGY  OKUHERS  6  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  BOX  1726  PETROLEUM  PIAZA  SEMMOU  OR  74M_ 

RAU>H  ENCa  1001  CONNECTCUT  AVI.  NW.  #1120  WASMNGTON  OC  20036 

SIEWN  L  EMZIBERG.  20J3  M  ST .  NW.  #404  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - _. 

IFiB  A  ENGRUN.  UOO  ISIM  SI,  NW  WASRNGTON  X  20005 


EnMM/OM 


tEUHELeOFTER  TEXTRON.. 

WATER  QUALITY  ASSN 

CONGRESS  WATCH. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CASUALTY  i  SURETY  AGENTS'    I'Z'I 

ASSOCIATION  OE  DATA  PROaSSING  SLRVKE  ORGAMUnONS 

NATIONAL  MULII  HOUSING  COUNOL 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN  

AMERCAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE.  Mt 

VMSON  I  ELKMS  (FOR  QUINTANA  PETROLEUM  CORP) 

VINSON  6  ELKMS  (FOR  QUINTANA  REFINERY  COMPANY) 

AMERCAN  LUNG  A^ 

MTERNATWNAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNION 

NATKINAI  RURAL  ElEaRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERCAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO.  INC 

NATIONAL  CONSIRUaORS  ASSOCIATION 

CREDIT  UNION  NATL  ASSN.  MC 

NATIONAL  ASSOQATXIN  OF  MANUfACTURERS 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  I  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS .. 

ASSOOATKIN  OF  AMERCAN  RAILROADS -... 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA  INC „ 

DELTA  AIR  LINES,  INC     

PHILIPS  ppRaEUM  wunm _„, 

STATE  OE  NEVADA. . 


EAST  BAY  REGIONAl  PARK  DfiTRCT 

IVA  MAY  HARVEY 

HU10N.aiNT0N  MPROPOLITAN  AUTHORITY.™ 

KONIAG.  INC   _, 

MID  WEST  ELiCTRC  CONSUMERS'  ASSN.  MC.. 

STAH  Of  NORTH  DAKOTA 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATION.  MC.. 
BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  CO 


AMERICAN  COUNOL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

MIERNAIXMAl  FED  OF  PROFESSIONAL  i  TECHNCAL  ENGMOB.. 

NATIONAL  MULIIEAMILy  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN 

fORD  MOTOR  CO 

FIRST  NATWNAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON _ 

UMON  PAOfC  CORPORAnON  

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

CENTRAL  POWER  AND  UGHT  COMPANY 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  TRADES  DEPI ,  An-CB- 

DOUGLAS  OIL  PURCHASING  CORP  

SCHUNSKER  DRIUMG  CO 

RAUIOAD  RETIREMENT  ASSN.. 

RAR.WAY  PROGRESS  INST 

CONTRAD  STAFFING  OF  AMEMCA.  IC.._ 

DAEDALUS  ENTtRPRISES.  INC 

TOTAL  PETROLEUM.  INC   

MERRU  LYNCH  (  CO .  MC 


80NNEVIXE  ASSOQAnS,  MC  (FOR  WESHRN  REGRMAL  OOUNOl).. 

(HTDNAL  AGRKUITURAL  04EMCALS  ASSN 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 


EATON  ASSOOATES.  MC _ 

EATON  ASSOOATES.  INC 

ENSERCH  CORPORATBN 

AMERICAN  EUaRONCS  ASSN 

OIUENS  FOR  A  NUAEAR  FREE2E . 
MOM  ON  CORP 


CERTAM  TEXAS  CLAIMANTS  LAWYERS.. 
CONSOIHWTED  NATURAL  GAS  CO. 
CONSUMER  FEDERAnON  OF  AMERKA.. 

MVESIMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

STAH  BAR  OE  TEXAS 


WALTON  t  SON.  STEVEDORING  COMPANY _ „.... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U.& 

GATES  LEARJP  CORPORATWN _... 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVMGS  ASSOOAIMMS __. 


DISABLED  AMERCAN  VPERANS.. 
CHEROKEE  NATWN  


SEARS  ROEBUCK  ANO  CO 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 

NAinNAL  COnON  COUNOL  OF  AMI... 
FRANK  G  KINGSUY 


NATONALEDUanONASSa. 

LONG  SIANO  UGHTMG  CO. 

AMERCAN  LEGION 

LIV  CORPORATION 

ARKRCAN  ISRAEL  PU8UC  AffAMS  COM.. 

AMERICAN  MSI  OF  ARCHITECTS    

FRKNDS  Of  AMHALS,  MC „. 

PQRTIANO  GENERAL  ELECTRC 

ma  PoruunoN  growth,  mc  . 

AMERKAN  MSTITUn  Of  ARCHITECTS.. 


FARMERS'  EDUCAINNAl  t  COOPERATIVE  UMON  Of  AMERICA... 

CONE  MILS  CORPORATWN  

SKRRAaUB 

SODEIY  OF  AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS.  MC 

DEUUWRE  t  HUDSON  RAR.WAY  CO  

MBSOWn  KANSAS  TEXAS  RAILROAD _ 

PITTS8URGH  I  lAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

NATHNAL  CAniEMENS  ASSH     

AMERCAN  PETRttEUM  INST   


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  OF  AMERKA... 

OONFERENQ  OF  STAH  BANK  SUPERVISORS 

MTUIAL  COUNOL  OF  AGROJITURAL  EMPLOYERS.. 
m  PKIOUCIS  t  CHEMKALS.  MC 


lOUGIANA  WORLD  EXPOSmON.  IC 

QUALCARE.  MC 

SIAH  OF  LOUISIANA 


MKRCAN  BAR  ASSN 

NAnONAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


CHEMCAl  SPEOALliES  MFGRS  ASSN 

ARKRCAN  ASSN  FOR  MARRIAGE  t  FAHIY  THEIMPV.. 
PHARMACEUTCAL  MANUFAQURERS  ASSN.. 


3,65660 
30000 
6.000.00 
4J26.00 
2,059.00 
■■~^ 

40000 


2j«e.oo 

10.34150 
13000 

37100  .. 


3,10000 
377  74 


MOO 


3,167.S0 
4,20000 


66600 

2,73700 

31000 

61800 

6.251  00 

4.000.00 

"ISoo 
"Uifiiso 


49000 

6939 

407  50 

1,00000 


1,45000 
3,000.00 


1,50000 

2o,ooaoo 

5,000.01 


6.66668 
5.00000 


391 7S 

4.12500 
75,13253 
1U93.20 


74  00 
200  00  1 
2.250  00 
6.00000 
1.89180 
1.92500 
7,52700 
3.00000 
1.764  66 
2.80000 
5.785  92 


1X0.54 


967  75 
50.00 


LOKilO 
3,37686 


3.10000 
57435 


48.75 


3,478.87 
1,737.00 


14800 
94760 


7S4J6 


500 


87300 
5000 


13275 


SJOSJIO 

3.87191 

'1,77100 
200.00 


40440 


1.337  50 

2,50000 

75000 

64,858.58 

~T6»M 
1,87500 
14,500.00 

WLOO 

16180 

27.66000 

23.56 


7,500.00 


79,95747 
1,00484 

■'iwiob 

150O 
21000 

79  31 
13500 
176.00 
1.23809 
273  73 
265  88 


565.38 


230.iS 
12318 

2SS.0O 


901J2 
17131 

"cm 

3500 


64J14.00 


4,950.00 

7,146.00 

3100 

"1454T6 
14J5 


August  I  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


23279 


OrganizHwi  a  IntvKkul  Tiling 


PATROA  HANAHAN  ENGMAN.  1155  I5TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHRISTOPHER  ENGOUBT,  1957  E  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006^..  ..^^.... 
M  OAU  ENSIGN,  7600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #901  WASHINGTON  K  20037 
1  BARRY  EPPERSON.  PO  BOX  42464  HOUSTON  TX  77242 


EmployB/Client 


EPSTEM,  BECKER,  BORSOOY  k  GREEN,  SUITE  900  1140  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do^'^'''^^''^^''''"''^''''''''..  

VKKIE  I  ERCKSON.  777  14TH  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

JOHN  M  ERSKINE  JR  ,  110!  LAVACA.  SUITE  100  AUSTIN  TX  78701 

SAM  j  ERVIN  JR    PO  BOX  69  MORGANTON  NO  28655 

MGOLF  G  ESDERS  815  16TH  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006..  _^. ~ 

GEORGE  T  ESHERCK  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JANE  6  ESTIRIY.  1615  H  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2006?,^  "^"iii,'c 

PHYL  CORPORATION.  SUITE  611  1155  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

STEPHEN  E  EURt  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  K  20007 — 

DAVE  EVANS  ASSOCIATES  160  N  CAROUNA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

Do 

DONALD  C  EVANS,  PO  BOX  1496  SARASOTA  Fl  33577  ... 

JOSEPH  0  E\'ANS  APARTMENT  21  4401  LEE  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22207.. 


RAE  FORMR  EVANS  SUITE  210  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

ROeERT  D  EVANS.  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.^........^,^^ 

FAWN  R  EVENSON,  1611  NORTH  KENT  SI.  SUTE  900  *RUNGION  «  222m     

ELLEN  E  EVES.  NEW  MURPHY  RO.  ANO  OONCORO  PIKE  WUNNGTON  M  19897 

JEFFREY  P  EVES.  SCOTT  PIAZA  PHIIAOELPHIA  PA  19113. •■■^—••-••i—; 

KY  P  EWINC  JR.  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 


BRISTOL-MYERS  CO 

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  OF  AMERICA  „. 

SINCLAIR  OIL  CORPORATION 

ASSOCIATED  WIRE  ROPE  EABRCATORS 

NATWNAL  CABLE  TEIEVISBN  ASSN 

TDI/WINSTON  NETWORK,  MC 

TRAHSn  ADVERTISERS  ASSN _ - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (MDIANA) 

MEAD  CORP..  ANHEUSER«JSCH  8  WESIVACO 

INTERNATNNAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSN .  AFL-OO.. 

US  STEEL  CORPORATWN 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U5 


Renpts 


7.500.00 


500.00 
250.00 


Expcmfttms 


9005 

200.00 

2,475.00 


AMERCAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

AMERCAN  EXPRESS  00 

OtEDIT  UMON  NATIONAL  ASSN 

EVANS  INVESIKATIVE  i  SECURITY  SERVICE . 


HALLMARK  CARDS  INC.. 
AMERCAN  BAR  ASSN . 


FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA.. 

CI  AMERCAS.  MC 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY . 


WAYNE  S  EWING  ASSOOATED  PPROUUM  INDUSTRIES  Of  PA  PO  BOX  925  HAHRIS8URG  PA  17108 

ROBBIE  G  EXLEY.  1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -^^^^ ■■■--■---- - "• 

f)p  RESEARW  ASSOOATES,  SUITE  303  1700  K  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

MCHML  FAOEN.  SUITE  ii6i'l346''C0HNECTCUT  AVE  .NWWASh'iNGT(W^ 

TH04KAS  L  FACAN   777  ■  14TH  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

ROBERT  R  FAHS.  SUITE  205  1101  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

DALE  W  FALLAT,  5740  SOUTHWYCK  BOULEVARD  MAUMEE  OH  43614 „ 

GEORGE  W  FAUTRCK.  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  B  FARLEY  II,  2101  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037      .    i;vv;;:iV',;-^;  "inVi',' 

ARMERS' EDXATWNAl  i  CO-OPERATIVE  UNWN  OF  AMERCA,  PO  BOX  2251  DENVER  CO  80251 

GEORK  L  FARNHAM  2035  P  STREP  NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

F«I^Hj!aRTIH&  GALLAGHER,  1823  JEFFERSON  PUCE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70036 

itZZZZZZZZZIZZZIil^~~l - - - 

Od - -• 

Do.. 


VINSON  &  ELKINS  (FOR  ALFRED  C  GLASSEU  JR.) 

VINSON  *  ELKINS  (FOR  NOfiTHVILLE  INDUSTRIES  CORP) ;-.. 

VINSON  S  ELKINS  (FOR  PUBLIC  SERVKE  BOARD  OF  THE  OTY  Of  a  PASO,  IX) . 

VINSON  J  ELMNS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO) 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN — 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

UNION  OF  CONttRNED  SOENTBTS 

GENERAL  ELEaRC  CO 

CARGILLINC - 

ANDERSONS 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY.  AIRUNE  h  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST — 


1,250.00 


4.327.92 
51600 
755.00 


7,000.00 


400.00 
4.00000 


399.6S 


9000 

5,000.00 

621.27 

'  1J7.52 


50.00 
46.05 


1,500.00 
20.14193 


lOHN  W  FARQUHAR.  1750  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DAGMAR  T  FARR.  1750  K  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006...^..^.... -.. 

MCHAEL  FAHRAR,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

«SEPH  k  FARRELL.  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD,  #1000  ARLINGTON  «  2»09^  — -i^i"- 
PENtLOPE  S  FARTHMG,  SUITE  415  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70036.. 

MARCUS  G  FAUST,  SUITE  880  2121  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

CLINTON  B  FAWCEn,  NINE  GREENWAV  PIAZA  HOUSTON  TX  77046 

JANE  FAWCEn-HOOVER.  1801  K  ST ,  NW.  #230  WASHINGTON  X  20006., 


FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSUiANCE  COMPANY.  KEMPER  BLX  D-3  LONG  GROVE  IL  60049 

EDERAIWR  OFAIIWDUI  CONTROLLED  SHIPPING,  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  Hn0004.        

DERATON  S.AMEmSn  HOSPITALS.  SUITE  402  1111  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FEOERATWN  Of  AMERCAN  SOENIISTS.  307  MASSACHUSPTS  AVE .  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

ARTHUR  S  FEFFERMAN,  1850  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2<»«    -.,-;„ 

DONALD  M  FEHR   1370  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERCAS,  #2602  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

K  JK^Kl^RrN^KKr  K'STREEf:'^^ 

lANCE  A  FENBERG.  SUITE  602  1155  15TH  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lUDITH  W  FENSTERER.  242  E  80TH  STREP  NEW  YORK  NY  10021^..^...  ....,i^. 

FENSTERWALD  8  ASSOCIATES,  1000  WILSON  BLVD  SUITE  900  ARLINGTON  VA  22709 

EDWARD  T  FERGUS,  100  GOLD  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10292  „   vj.  ,„»v; 

ALLEN  R  FERGUSON,  1525  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ....... 

JACK  FERGUSON  ASSOQAIES,  203  MARYUUID  AVt.  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 — 

Do -.. - 


NATIONAL  ORGANUATHJN  FOR  THE  REFORM  Of  MARIJUANA  lAWS.. 

BERENERGY  CORPORATKJN _ 

OHNCO  MVESTMENTS.  INC 

LORD,  BSSELL  i  BROOK. 

MONEGON,  LTD — 

PAOOOCX  PUBLCATBNS.  INt 

SOIAREX  CORPORATKJN 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INST.  INC  . 


54,385.15 
15,110.80 


3.60000 
1.50000 
6.82500 
25000 
2.50O0O 


96,678.85 


24060 

56004 

160.51 

1,619.43 


I2il0 


64J7118 


AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  MC... 

AMERCAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

KENNEOOn  CORPORATBN 

COASTAL  CORPORATWN 

PROCTER  t,  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO .. 


AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC.. 
MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBAU  PLAYERS  ASSN .. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do 
Do.. 


BPSY  FERGUSON.  1875  EYE  STREP.NW  SUITE  1110  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

JAMES  H  FERGUSON.  1140  CONNECTCUT  AVE  .  NW.  #609  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ~ 

JOHN  T  FERGUSON  II  .  1875  EYE  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ...;. 

JOHN  L  FESTA  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

FRED  C  FIELDING,  1129  20TH  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

GARY  W  FIELDS,  1120  CONNEaCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.^....^.... - 

HERBERT  A  FIERST  610  RING  BLX  1200  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

flS[K'ru£Bu"wALN^«?NETN^fB!aL^Y?fe''l'0™'FU)« 
X  20036. 
Do 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
D0„ 
to- 
ot.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


STEPHEN  A  FINN 'PO  "box  570783  ■  GENERAL  MAIL  fAOUIY  MIAMI  a  33157 ij.-™;:;-- 

nNNE&llVNMlSN.  FiwABOW  GARRPT  i  DUNNER,  1775  K  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70006.. 

THOMAS  D  FINNCAN  OLD  RIDGEBURY  ROAD  SEaWN  0228  OAHBURY  a  06817 

IIU  FIHSEN  923  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

M  J  FWCCO   1090  VERMONT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WURIt  A  FWRI,  1909  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 - 

RCHARO  I  FWRINI,  PO  BOX  15278  lAKEWOOO  CO  80215 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110...       ...^...^.... 

L  RCHARO  FBCHER  MORRISON  i  FOERSTER  1920  N  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

RCHARO  L  FBCHER.  1000  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DONALD  W  FISHER.  3814  WANHOE  LANE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 

WILLIAM  L  FBHER,  BOX  719  DAUAS  TX  75221 ::^-:;;^\^\;iXX 

FBHER  KEUY  FAUOH.  SALERNO  t  BPUSKY.  770  LaiNGTON  AVENUE  HEW  YORK  HY  10071..™ 

JOHN  H  FITCH  JR  .  1725  K  STREP,  NW  SUITE  1200  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ..,^.. - 

lAURI  I  FIT2  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70007 

MARK  FITZGERALD,  ISIM  4  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRC  HOSPITALS.. 

MOTWN  POURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

PENNZOILCO 

GENERK  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

NATIONAL  NUTRITIONAL  FOODS  ASSOCIATWN 

PRUDENTIAL*«>IE  SECURITIES  INC - 

PUBLC  INTEREST  ECONOMCS  FOUNOAIWN ..^ 

ALASKA  INTERNATWNAL  INDUSTRIES 

DILLINGHAM  CONSTRUCIWN  GROUP 

DILLINGHAM  SHIP  REPAIR 

FOSS  LAUNCH  I  TUG  COMPANY,  FOSS  ALASKA  UNE... 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  CO — ~ 

US  BORAX - 

WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSN - 

WESTERN  AIRLINES 

TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY 


300.06 

450.00 
200.00 


290.00 
11,000.00 


7100 


4,53676 
10,000.00 


100.00 

2,igo«i 

90.00 

55500 

5,000.01 

75000 


4.53676 
10,00000 
2,748.54 


8.90 


5.000.00 


AMERKAN  SOOPV  FOR  PERSONNa  AORMNKIIlAnON 

G£ORGlA.PAaFC  CORP •■ 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 

AM  GENERAL  CORPORATWN - ~ 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

COUNa  Of  FOREST  MOUSTRIES  Of  B.C. — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE — 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES.  LTD 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SPANISH  FISHERMEN 

DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  CORP 

GENSTAR  CONTAINER  CORP 

GOVERNMENT  Of  ANTCUA  8  BARBUDA.... 

M/Afl)M  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

OCOOEHTAl  PETROUUM  CORP 

POPULATWN  CRISB  COMMITTEE 

STROMBERfrCARLSON  CORPORATWN. 

TDI  WINSTON  NETWORK,  INC 

TRANSIT  ADVERTISING  ASSN.  INC 

TRT  TELECOMMUNCATWHS  OORP 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM.  INC 

BURGER  KING  CORPORATWN 

INTERNATWNAL  COMMUNCATWNS  ASSN . 

UNWN  CARBIDE  CORP 

TRANSPORTATWNMSTITUTE. 


933  00 
3.00000 
73,150.00 
6,175.00 


16600 
249.99 


7,500.00 
840.00 


2.750.00 

1.105.00 

13.125.00 

109.62 


2,415.00 

2,025.00 

81200 


1J65.00 


NATWNAL  MOUSTRIAL  TRAFFC  LEAGUE....    ■^■^^^-ii^ai^nii- 

NATWNAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSN/AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  RP  PERSONS.. 
NORANOA  MINING  INC  


MASTERCARD  INTERNATWNAL.  INC.. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA).. 


AMERCAN  GROUP  PRACTCE  ASSN,  MC 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORATWN 

NATWNAL  COAUTWN  FOR  LOWER  FS^-"s;i - 
NAIKMAl  ASSN.  Of  WHOLESAUR-DSIRIBUTORS.. 
GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR:  REPUBUC  OF  HAITI) . 
NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U.S. 


4.750.00 
514.73 


3,930.00 


810.00 
88.00 


66300 
90000 

675.00 

764.00 

1.044.00 

994.00 


4.483.00 
35.00 


41.00 
140.73 
430.00 

21.00 


SS107 
36jOO 

7S2.S0 


5,53562 
50.00 


6.000.00 


848.00 


23280 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  I  1983 


OriMUMm  Of  lirtwdwl  fi-oi 


(M^tm/OM 


min  CUK  FITZGtIWJ).  SUIT!  MO-H  1800  M  STWH.  HW  WOSKNGH'v  K  i  ''1?6 

HdUMO  J  FBdO,  602  mUK  SI .  #600  OCKIttTI  OH  45202 — 

MKS  J  FUUWGAN.  173C  RHOOC  SUM)  AVtNUE.  NW.  #706  WASMNGTON  U.  X!03i-., 

MKS  J  FUUHGM.  25  RiStAWN  DO  KHSTBOROUGH  M*  01581 

■OUEl  FUMNt  sum  1010  1300  NORTH  17TH  STKn  MIMGTON  V«  22209 

mm  d  Finc«R.  200  w  madron  snifn,  #i6O0  chkago  11 6O6O6 

aOMOA  BUSMfSS  ASSOOATtS.  SWIf  200  2000  L  STKH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RUTH  aOWW.  245  SfCONO  ST  ,  N{  WASHINGTON  X  20002  

VtRONCA  It  flOYO.  2001  S  JtFF  DAMS  WGHWAT.  #1107  AHUNGTON  VA  22202 

BAW)  H  FOtRSTHR.  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

wnuAM  J  ncmn.  2029 «  stwh,  nw  Washington  dc  20006 

FOIiY  UMONER  H01U8AUGH  i  JAOKS.  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASMNGTON  K  200N.. 

Do 

R.  D.  FOISOM.  11  OWONT  CUttE.  NW.  #630  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~__.» 


FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  TRADES  DEPARTNENT.  AELOO  815  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006. 

FOOD  HABIfTING  INSTITUTE.  1750  «  ST.  NW  WAS.'ilNGTON  X  29006 

FOOOSERVKE  t  lOOGING  INST   1919  PENNSVUANW  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 — 

iaiOON  FORBES.  303  HANOVER  BLDG.  480  CEDAR  ST  ST  PAUL  »IN  55101 _ 

LAURENCE  S  FOROHAM.  FOIEV  HOAG  t  ELIOT  ONE  POST  OFFCE  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109 

DONAlO  D  FOREMAN.  SUTE  324  4640  W  77TH  MINNEATOUS  MN  55437 

FOREST  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION.  PO  BOX  95385  ATLANTA  GA  30347 


ra.E«iir.E  assooates.  wc.. 

iWiO  SrjER  CO 

.\r*  '»■■ ' 
Diy  ■  ■• 

FRKNDi  . 
BROS  A  I ' 
NATIO'.J. 
NAT! '.«.». 
Fldfi  *iS( 
lAWYLRS  [II; 


"n«P  SERVICE  CO 

•auiPMENT  lESSORl.. 

ASSOCIATION  

-.TRICCORP 


ON  NATIONAL  lEGISUTON. 


■  SSIONAL  f  NGINEERS „... „ 

■    BANK  OF  MILWAUKEE 

,.'V(  CORP 

R  DUFFY  WAll  4  -S'oriATES,  INC  (FOR  FREtPORTMCMORAN.  INC) 

«.  DUFFY  WALL  i  t.-XlATES.  INC  (FOR  LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA,  EI  AL.i  

(   DUFFY  WALL   i  A:>«)C1A[ES.  INC  (FOR   VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  OF 

AMERICA). 
*.  DUfFY  «MU  (  ASSOCIATES,  MC  (FOR;  WESItRN  FOREST  MOUSIRIS  ASSN) 


MINNESOTA  RAILROADS     

C  t  S  WHOLESALE  GROCERS.  IC . 
STANDARD  OH  CO  (INDtANA) 


FOREST  INDUSTRIES  COMMIHEE  ON  TIMBER  VALUAIWN  k  TAXAIKJN.  12S0  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  NW  WASHWGTDN 
20036 

EDWARO  H  FORGOTSON,  1627  K  ST.  NW  lOTH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MARK  A  FORMAH  SUITE  600  S  1120  20TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „_™ 

SALLIE  H  FORMAN.  1825  K  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200C6    

NANCY  E  FOSnR.  SUITE  510  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O24. 

NANO  P  FOSTER.  1750  K  SIREH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ERR  R  FOX.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASNMCTON  OC  20006 

OAVW  E  FRANASIAK.  1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 

DOUGLAS  L  FRANCISCO.  110!  16IH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 — 

PfHR  M  FRANK.  SUITE  906  1625  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  „. 

ALFRED  S  FRANK.  « .  SUITE  320  1140  19IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. . 

WALTER  L  FRANUANO  JR     1717  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X-  20006. 


DCl 


GEORGE  niANKllN.  2000  L  STREET.  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036„ 

CHARLES  W  FRAN2.  U33  19TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARIAN  C  FRAN2.  2121  OECAIUR  PUW  NW  WASHINCITN  DC  20001.. _. 

GREGORY  W  FRAZIER.  PO  BOX  427  ENGLEWOCD  CO  80151 

DONALO  A  FREOERCK.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20031 

ROBERT  M  FREDERKK.  1615  H  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006     

FRtDERXll  SERVKE  GROUP  102  W  CHURCH  STREET  FREOERCK  MD  21701  - 

ANN  1000  FREE  li20  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

0  MCHAl  FREEDMAN,  2030  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  — -. 

JAMES  0  FREEMAN.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE  .  NW  #801  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

LEWIS  R  FREEMAN  IR  .  605  14TH  SIRER  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 . 

PAMELA  B  FREER   1710  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY  NY  10019 

PAULA  A  FREER  1800  M  SI.  NW,  #975  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

ROBERT  i  FREER  SUITE  2200  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

RONNA  FREIBERa  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GXAa  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 .. 

Dl 

to „_....™. — -_. 

Dd 

Do 

lit- 
k.. 
b. 
k. 
Oi.. 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 

VERRO  b' F«iOI.  lOOO'cdNNElTOJT  AVE .  N^^^^ 

SARA  HAMMC  FREUNO.  260  MAOISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10O16      . 

tata  L  FRCX.  DEUMARE  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  20  EDIVISION  SI  DOVER  DE  199C1 

SUSM  FBOY.  ItU  WUON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGTON  VA  22201  

H»  FRMM  HRMS  SMRNH  t  KAIVEIIIM.  SUTE  lOOO  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 

k. 

k.. 


reXAS  OIL  4  GAS  CORP 

UNION  PACIFIC  CORP , 

NATMNAl  BROADCASTING  CO,  INC „.. 

AMERK^N  SOYBEAN  ASSN „_..,. 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE „._.__ 

APF^E  COMPUTER  CORP     „ 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U.S. _.. 

INDEPENDENT  PHROLEUM  ASSOCIATKW  OF  ANERK>.. 

KERR  MCGEf  CORP 

NCR  CORPORATION , 

SILVER  USERS  ASSN  INC 

KELLOGG  COMPANY __.„ 

MD  COMMUNffiADONS  CORP.: 

NATWNAL  COUNCIL  FOR  A  WORLD  PEACE  TAX  F'JND 

MTERNATUNAL  ENERGY  BROKERS.  iNC 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOf^RAIIVES 

NATIONAL  GRANGE _ 


I  AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN 
COMMON  CAUSE 


k 
Do 
Do. 


PHUP  P  FRBIUMIER  IR.  12S0  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  2000S,. 
FRIEDMAN  i  MAM).  PC.  810  18TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  2Q006 

GAY  H  FRKDMANN.  1150  CONNECTCUI  AVE.  NW.  #717  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

FRIENOS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATXMAl  LEGISUI10N.  245  2N0  SI .  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 ., 

FRIENDS  Of  ANIMALS.  INC.  400  FIRST  STREET.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

FRIENOS  or  THE  CttUMBIA  GORGE.  ROOM  303  519  SW  THIRD  PORTLAND  OR  97204 

OWEN  V  FRIS8Y.  900  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

SUSAN  I  FRITSCHUR.  1111  19TH  STRfET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHARUS  H  FRITTS.  2009  NORTH  14IH  SI  SUITE  600  ARIMGTON  VA  22201 

ROBERT  D  FRITZ.  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O6 

CHARLES  H  FRIT2EL.  499  S  CAPITOl  ST    SE.  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

JEFFREY  FRITZUN.  1120  20IH  SIREFI  NW.  #600  S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... 

RKHARO  B  FROH.  SUITE  1014  900  17IH  STRER.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ALBERT  E  FRY.  1828  L  SIREH.  NW   #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „.. 

GORDON  H  FRY,  SUITE  1201  1100  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

FULBRKHT  i  JAWDRSKI.  1150  CONNEaOlI  AVE,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

k.. 


U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

SOOETY  Of  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY ...... 

INTERNATIONAL  lACliES  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNKJN ...™™ .„. 

MARATHON  OIL  CO 

KIMCERLY  CURK  CORP 

GRAY  AND  OCMPANY  iFM  AMERICAN  IRON  t  STEEL  IHSllTUTt) 

GRA>  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ASARCOl 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES) ...... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BUDO  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  ,FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC) . 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELEaRONICS) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  iTOR  HAMBROS  BANK  LIMITED) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  .FOF!  HEALTH  INSURANa  ASSN  Of  AMERICA).... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MOIODOlAl  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAl  BRAOOCASTING  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  iFOR  SHAKLEt  CORPORATION) _.... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SHARPS  PIXIEY  (  COMPANY  LTD ) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  RCHARD  L  SINNOn  i  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSHIUIE)    

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  WARNER  OOMMUMCAIIONS) 

NAIBNAL  RETAtt  MERCHANTS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC  _ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST ..._ _ — 

NATIONAL  MILK  PROOUCERS  FED 

DIAMOND  DEALERS  CLUB,  INC -.. 

GENFRAi  i'ECTRIC  COMPANY „._ _„™„ „.„ _. 

HUN'  gUILDI"(C  CORPORATKIN . 

SCHENllY  INDUSTRIES,  'NC „. 

SOUTHERN  BROOKLYN  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

UNIVERSAL  MARIIiMt  SLRVICE  CORPURATIOH 

NATWNAL  TIRE  DEALERS  S  REIREAOERS  ASSN 

COUSHAn*  TRIBE  CF  LOUISIANA  „.. _.. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  GAS  CO _. „ 


Rm9(s 


I.SOO.0O 

24,000.00 

367.29 


3,3S4.00 
$,700110 

ISKM 


20000 
20000 
20000 

100  00 
13,m.66 


76S.0O 


2.43120 


62S00 

2.21400 

575,00 

200.00 

TM'ii 


Ejqioidrtms 


6S729 
775.25 
92.15 


751.94 


414  98 


13J0I.66 
5J00.00 


904  75 


2.431.20 


21352 
48  75 

m 

7234 
71  It 
8«'64 


1.47129 

3.000  CO 

10.37500 

450.00 

Hiii 

4.617.50 

siodd 

6,84101 
4,67500 


5,82600 


62.50 


3125 
60O00 


2.490.00 
-"560.00 

"■"isiSiio 
"xmin 

"7.62500 


CLAUDIA  R  FUQUAY.  1133  20TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  H  FYOCK.  SUITE  520  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

G4  CHUREN-S  COAUTION,  ROOM  1100  1666  K  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

MARC  P  GA80R.  5025  WCODNSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016 

TERRY  GABRIEISON.  490  I'ENFANT  PIAZA.  SW.  #3202  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

lAHES  E  GAFfKAN.  SUTE  607  1899  L  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

NORHMI  S  GAINES.  2550  M  ST .  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 . 

HENRY  T  GAUAGHES.  777  14TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARK  J  GAUAGHER.  1707  L  ST.  NW.  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20036 -. 

KARt  GALLANT.  8001  BRAOOOCX  ROAD  SPRINCnElD  VA  22160 

LARRY  GALLO.  1001  CONNECTKUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

IMBERIY  A  GAMBLE.  110  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMGTCN  K  20002 __ 

NARRY  GANDERSON.  PO  BOX  2593  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 

WUIAM  R  GANSER  IR    4804  FOISE  DR  MHAIRIE  lA  70002 

NCOU  GARA.  sum  700  2341  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HKHWAY  ARUNGTON  VA  22202.. 


CHASE  MANHAnAN  BANK  N  A 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

I  NEW  BEDFORD  SEAfOOO  COUNCIL,  INC  

I  BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY.  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CIERKS.. 

NAIBNAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 

UNION  PACIFK;  CORP „ 

KAISER  FOONOATWN  HEALTH  PLAN 

BUSINESS  R0UN0TA8LE   ....„ 

OGAR  ASSOCMIWH  OF  AMERIM.  INC 

ALAMO  RENT  A  CAR _ 

CONSOLIDAnO  CAPITAL  EQUITIES  CORP 

CRYSTAL  OIL  COMPANY „.... 

HOUSTON  POST  COMPANY _ _.„ 

NAWNAL  ASSN  Of  REAL  ESTATE  MVESTMEliT  nUSTS 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN „ 

GPU  SERVCE  CORPORATWN „ 

AMALGAMATED  IRANSIT  UNBN  UiaoZZ""~'~IZIZ. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  GAS  PlPtUNE  CORP 

TRAVEL  &  TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  POLICY  COUNCK .. 

RJR  INDUSTRIES.  WC 

NAnONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

NATHNAl  COMM  FOR  A  HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT.  MC 

NATIONAl  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMMITTEE 

CHEMKAL  SPEOALIIES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

US  COMMimE  FOR  UNCEF 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  IWiDOCtSAS^^ 

amerh:an  academy  of  physician  assistants. 


5.000.00 
388  68 

3.30000 
545.00 

7.500  00  , 

3.60000  I 
30000 

2.000.00 
15.50000 


12201 
32500 
335  9! 
13800 


2600 
■3395 


2000 


187.40 
554 


247.50 
1J61.25 

50000 
6.827  00 
15.81171 
3.000.00 
1.20000 
1.625,00 
2.200.54 
1.250.00 
6.29900 
2.00000 


4.964.76 

■jfH'os 


417.67 

22.954.20 

7.174.37 

24900 

7248 

319.06 

792  75 

3.600  00 

30000 


5000 


1346 


4501 
34.86 
4225 
51567 
12.893.75 
18035 


91320 

2867 

3.65600 

41819 
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Oreamzalion  or  Individual  riling 


EiiKili)|ia/Client 


kecsi):'' 


SHERWIN  GARDNER.  1010  WISCONSIN  AVE 

GARDNER.  CARTON  6  DOUGLAS,  1875  I  ST..  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

[»''Z'Z''''''~'''ZZ"Z'. '.... 

Do 

Do 

EDWARD  A  GARMAT2.  2210  LAKE  AVE.  BALTIMORE  MO  21213 


NW  SUITE  800  WASHINGTON  X  20007 ., i  'iROCERY  MAHUFACIUPERS  OF  AMERICA.  IMC 


AMERICAN  HEALTH  CAPE  ASSN . 

FTC  CPMMUNKATiONS.  INC 

EDWARD  HINES  LUMBER  CO 

K-^  rammi 

MIDCINCORP 

BALUMRE  GAS  f,  ELECTRIC  CO,..,.. — 

NICHOLAS"? "GARNEff,  aimTlO  IKS  VERMWI'aVE  ,  WWASlfflffiTON  DC  20005 ....- „ NATIONAL  INSUUTWN  COmRACIOB  {^ .. 

THEODORE  )  GARRISH,  1770  PRESTON  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22302 - -•- I  Si^^Smu  '      

JOHN  C  GARTLANO.  7575  EAST  FULTON  ROAD  ADA  Ml  49355 ^. ^  ^^.^..^. - I  *K."'gf^™  ,„c, - 

JUNE  GARVIN.  OHK)  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  88  t  BROAD  SUITE  I960  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 \  '^^^S^uS^mt^mr 

uv  Ruiwnfin  rjutv   inso  ITTH  STRFFT  NW  #1126  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 1  EAXTEk  TRAVENOL  LABORAIORIIS.  INt 

Sb  I!?pS!«  nLfAOTREK^  fori  MYER  dr.  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 _....,. :  G«  APRIANCE  ••FGRSJSSN.^NC 

PHILIP  GASTEYER  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  SUITE  8(il  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

WAYNE  GATHERS.  1925  K  SIREO.  NW.  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  GAUIHIER.  923  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2O005 

MARGARO  L  GEHRES.  1828  L  SIREH,  NW.  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  R  GEWER,  SUITE  506  1660  L  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70036.  

RONALD  L  GEIGLE  1030  15TH  STREET,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


U.S.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS.., 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY „, 

TRANSPORTATION  INSHTUTE 

BUSINESS  ROUNOTABLE 

GOULDS  PUMPS.  INC 

HEALTH  INDUSTRY  MANUFACiURERS  ASSN., 


-i — 


'  6.o«o6t  ■ 


..:  ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNaL).. 


ROBERT  C  GEUWDI.  5775  PEACHTREEDUNWOOOY  RD  #500-0  ATIANTA  GA  30342 - ..- ,  fr^{l,:\^:r^i;,Z  Af-JincmN 

MORTON  A  GELLER.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110  ..^.^^ SiuiiH  f  ^.w?Iv  t  rWiATF<;  DiT  (FOR  iNSIITim  BRASILEIHO  DO  CAfEl 

JOSE  A  GEMEIL  SUITE  302  1100  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^;-,;;;W,™i-;;«-  i^-  """^  ^  ^     *^     A..SOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  INblllUlU  BKAilltllW  UU  UlttJ . 

GENERAL   AVIATION    MANUFAaURERS   ASSOCIATION.    KOO   K   STREET,    NW,    #801    1025   CONNEOICUT   AVE,.   NW  I 

WASHINGTON  DC  20005,  „„  i 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORAIKJN.  1775  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10019  ■■;^-  ■■—•■••  --i-- •- --•. " ■'~- "" 

GENERIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN  .  18TH  FLOOR  600  THIRD  AVENUE  HEW  YORK  NY  10016 - iiiim.r™  mnS  rJLS  m ~ " "' "' 

FRED  J  GENTILE.  195  MONTAGUE  STREET  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 S?S?ii?n  ?  WRjf  (StS^  

JOHN  GENTILLE  1957  E  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „    k;.  wa,^, ?^i,™  ^^    ^  CONIRACTCRS  Jf  AMEHCA „, 

NANCY  WHORION  GEORGE  499  SOUTH  CAPIICL  STREET,  SW.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20003 . . 1  CELERON  , 

kSrCIA  JSn  OF  mW-EUM  RETAILERS.  INC.  pm^S™,'*"'-  ^'^  »  S™*  "O"*"*"  '*^^ rBiiTiMORF  (AS  S  El -TRIC  CO 

GEORGE  W  GEPHART.  6104  MAYWOOD  AVENUE^&LTlMORtOT  - ,  KfS  ifpNm.ai'MFI^^^^ 

JOSEPH  C  GERARD.  918  16TH  ST .  N  W  #  -io}  l«iASHINGT8|(  DC  20006 ...,,.,....,......,..,.. , ;  59"™iy.™'lHLn.,,,!?'  ^^ 


GERARD.  BYLER  8  ASSOOATES,  INC.,  1100  inil  ST.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


,  AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

'  NATIONAL  CAniEMEN'S  ASSN , 

NATIONAl  CORP  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS— 

PROCTER  5  GAMBLE  MANUFAfnjfING  CO ^- 

AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY _.•■.. 

INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONNEaCUI : 


LOUIS  GERBER.  1925  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

LLEWELLYN  H  GERSON  125  13TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 _ 

PHYLLIS  H  GERSTELL.  1850  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHRIS  GERSTEN.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW,  #412  WASHINGTON  OC  20001.^..... 
ALVIN  I  GESKE,  DAVIS  8  MCLEOD  499  S  CAPITOL  ST .  SW.  #407  WASHINGTON  DC  200O3... 

tXJROIHY  F  GEviNSON.ilOi'  I8TH  STREET,  NW.  #400'  WASHINGlbNDCm6:|^^Z 
ROBERT  N  GIAIMO,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST  .  SW  SUITE  110  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

WILLIAMC  GIBB  ii40CbNNECTiCUT'AVENUE;i^^^^^  -.•■ ■"■- • '  liVn -nuTluEUTnii  t ,-««  ic^;!! 

WA^«GIB8ENS.■l919PENNSYLVANIAAVE    NW#503WASW  : -.. • |  ™^,NI'NE  T  OIL^  U«  ^^1 

ANNE  MARIE  GIBBONS  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  SIRtEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

WILLIAM  G  GIERY   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  SOWS 

RCHARD  GILBERT   1015  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SUSAN  GILBERT.  lOlo  16IH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20336 — 

ARTHUR  P  GILDEA.  274  GLENFIEID  CT  ONCINNAII  OH  45238 - 

MICHAEL  GILDEA.  815  16TH  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  E  GILES  1600  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „_ - 

FLOYD  H  GILKEY.  2111  HARBOR  DRIVE  ANNAPOLIS  MD  21401 

JOSEPH  S  GILL.  BRICKER  8  ECKlER  100  E  BROAD  STREET  COLUMBUS  OH  43215., 
MARK  W  GILLASPIE.  PO  BOX  1188  HOUSTON  IX  77001 


.  AK  CHIN  INDIAN  COMMUNITY,, 

!  COlVILLt  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

'  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVCE. 

!  MINNESOTA  CHIPPfWA  TRiBE...._ _.; ~; 

PAPAGO  IRIBE  OF  ARIZONA .  .-..— 

lUUUP  TRIBES  .^..........._...... 

COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMTRICA    ... ..., : 

KSTIILED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  US.  INC.... 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  CF  LIFE  INSJRASCl,  INC  . 


6.250i)C  '. 
61249 

3,00000 
225.00 
400.00 


l.376.« 
"  ls'775 


211.2S 


18000 


600.00 

12,699.00 


20J0 
5,10891 

201.82 
12.695  (B 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWIR  ASSN . 

FOODSfRVICE  8  LODGING  iNSI 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN  . 


NEAL  P  GILLEN   1707  L  ST,  NW   #460  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  GILMARTIN,  SUITE  303  1220  !9IH  SIRlfl,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036, 


NATIONAL  FEDfRATION  C  FtDEfiAL  EMPLOYEES 

BREWERY  S  SOU  DRINK  WORKERS.  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE — ^ 

AEL-Cin ;•••- 

MOTION  PICIURf  ASSN  OF  AMER.  IMC ...-—-. 

CHESAPEAKE  INDUSTRitS.  INC - ~ . — 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN „ — , ., 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP .- .......-.„ -. 

AMERICAN  COTTON  SHIPPERS  ASSN.. 


1.0000c 


1.500il0 

3.104.00 

656,00 

1.O72.0O 

i'.'588'l» 
U16.00 
5.467.38 
2,00000 


523.07  _ 


34556 

■"774?9 


9J75iC 
3.750.00 

"iiiim 

mats 

"1.22200 


13,60749 
1.320.00 

■  ■  7.'5bb' -iio 


PUNNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF  AMERCA.  INC.. 


WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ZZZZZZ::! f*™*L  ^Ji^.^lfoF,?*!^. 


DAVID  S  GILROY.  715  EIGHTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  ,  .... ISfK  SlAfi  PI  Rl  If  AFFAIRS  COMM 

MARLA  F  GILSON.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  N.W  #  412  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 - Sf5?^^"«inSir   rniiP 

GINN  4  EDINGTON.  INC,  121  SOUTH  COLUMBUS  SIREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 „.-. i^^^?,I?"«n  ™  rnupZ 

Do J -■ "•• 


k.. 
k. 


LOCKHEED-GEORGIA  COMPANY.. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

TURNER  BROADCASIING  SYCTEH,  INC- 
US CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN 

COAL  OIL  PROOUCERS  ASSOCIATK)N 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


NATIONAL  FROZEN  FOOD  ASSOClAnON 

PHILADELPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

SPERRV  CORPORATION 


GINS8URC,  FELDMAN  AND  BRESS.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

GERARD  GWVANIELLO.  777  14TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ^-i^r^ 

BRENOA  M  GIRTON   1211  CONNEQICUT  AVENUE.  NW   #  802  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MKWEL  J  auFFRIDA.  SUITE  450  600  MARYLAND  ,A«    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

DAVID  B  GIANCEY.  2600  THE  FIDELITY  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19109 

SOL  GLASNER,  SUITE  810  2000  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

CUWDE  R  GLAZE.  815  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GEORGE  t  GLEASOH,  410  ISI  SI.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 — - 

JOHN  P  GLEASOH,  1750  DID  MEADOW  RD  MCLEAN  VA  22102 — ■ 

WW  OFfCES  OF  THOS  90  BROAD  SIREO.  #500  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 — — ..... 

ROBERT  GlEASON  815  SIXTEENTH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ -... 

GLENMEDE  TRUST  CO.  ?:'9  S  18IH  ST  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19103 

GARY  GLENN.  8001  BRADDOCK  ROAD  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160 -  „V,VX^  ,;>;-.;^;,-,ii: 

JAMES  I  GLENN  840  WASHINGTON  BUIDING  15TH  STREET  &  NEW  YORK  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

ELMER  G  GLESKE,  1629  K  ST,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

GLOBAL  USA.  INC.  1825  EYE  STREET.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GODFREY  ASSOC,  INC.  SUITE  S501  918  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.- _ : , 

HORACE  D  GODFREY  918  16IH  SI    NW,  SUIT!  S-5C1  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - |  Wm  ASSOC,  INC 

RICHARD  P  GODWIN,  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 -.- 

A  JAMES  GOUIO  1701  K  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ~ 

HARVEY  S  GOLD  1015  15TH  ST  ,  NW,  #909  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARTIN  6  GOLD,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.., 
k 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAIIWA",  AIRLINE  8  STFAMSH'P  OiRKS., 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL 

BRICK  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERK> ,•■• 

INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMAN'S  ASSOCIATION,  AFL-CIO 

INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMENS  ASSOCIATION.  AFL-OO 


NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMMITTEE.. 

CSX  CORPORATION 

RIGHT  SAFETY  INTL  INC ~. 

FANUC,  LTD 


k 

k - - 

HOWARDS  GOiMRGr  1225' 19™' n 

k 


k 


RONALD  L  GOLOFARB  GOIDFARB  SINGER  &  AUSTERN  918  !6TH  STREH.  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

MCHAEL  GOLDSTEIN.  276  FIFTH  AVLNUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

NEIL  B  GOLDSTEIN.  228  E  45TH  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

JACK  GOLOONER.  815  16TH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  GONELLA  SUITE  200  412  FIRST  STREET  SE  WWASHINGION  DC  20036 

RUTH  G0N2E.  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

CHARLES  E  GOOOELL.  1225  19TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ~ — - 

[)i>ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZl 


k 


VANCE  V  GMOftLiiJW.'  307  4TH  AVE .  SOUTH.  P.O.  BOX  15047  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55415 


BECHTEL  CIVIL  i  MINERALS.  INC. 

H&R  BLOCK,  INC  

VELSICOl  CHEMICAL  CORP „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  IRON  8  STEEL  INSTITUTt) 


24.000.00 
553.62 

6a"35 

3.000.00 
10,000.00 
6.000.00 
2.00000 
1,00000 

'  2.5d6'6o 

200.00 
2.000.00 
2.603.20 


13700 
30000 


192  JS 


62.08 
536.48 


1.44U1 


3,60000 
5.562  51 


6.81341 

■2.74800 

3.000,00 


56686 
101.81 


396.81 


50.000.00 
1.500.00 
1.50000 

■■■"Iroob 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING  FERRIS  INDUSTRIES) ^. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC) — 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MARTIN  BAKER  AiRCRAR  COMPANY  LTD.).™.- 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  PAN  AMtRICAN  NATIONAL  BANK) „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  TURKEY! 

DGA  INIL.  INC  (FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) -^^^^^yi^-rJi^  H 

OGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR   SOCJETE  NATBNAif  DTTUOE  ET  OE  CONST  OE 

MOTEURS  DAVIATION), 

DGA  INTL,  INC   (FOR  SOFREAV.A) 

WASHINGTON  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS,  WC ■ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CATALOG  SHOWROOM  MERCHANDISERS -., 

SIERRA  CLUB --^ - 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES,  AFL-OO..., - — 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS — — 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN  :.... — 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL,  INC  (FOR  AIRBU.S  INDUSTRIE) 

KING  &  SPALDING  (FOR  THOMSON  CSF,  WC) •;i--,v~-^iiS--M 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR   SOOtTE  NATBHAU  O'ETUDE  ET  OE  CONST,  DE 

MOTEURS  D'AVIATION), 

OGA  INTL.  INC   iFOR  SLIFREAVIA) - 

CROP  QUALITY  COUNCIL 


820.00 


564.20 
3,660.51 
1.114.99 

500.00 


3.600.00 

39173 

1.991 75 

■"SBJ.'3i 

■   ?67'43 
743  53 


3500 
35,00 


8000 


35300 
2.30822 


420.56 


2,475  00  . 

357  50  [ 

I 
ii,496'7'7'  I 
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(kiauitiai  a  MwIhI  Hn( 


ONW.  GOOOWM.  OM  ISM  f\*lK  #37(10  CHICAGO  H  60S11 

aOKItT  F  OOOOWW   18S0  «  ST    NW  SUIT!  27S  WASHINGTON  K  nOM.. 

BUUAMN  QOROON.  2000  P  ST.  MN.  11701  WASHINGTON  DC  2003e 

OOUOAS  GOROON.  1133  20TH  STKH.  NW  WASHMGTON  U  »03« 

mG«n  Gonos.  po  box  m  kftoson  ctty  ao  esio; 

BIIEMM  J  gore,  sum  »00  1000  WHSON  BlVD  AWN6T0N  VA  Um.. 


NUCENT  OORHAII  SUTt  400E  600  MARnANO  AVENUt.  SW  WASHMGTOK  K  20024.. 

lAMES  0  GORMUY.  1400  t  STREH,  *IW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PTtR  GOSStNS.  1717  HASSACHUSTTS  Art    NW   #503  WASHINGTON  DC  2003* 

JOHN  T  GOULD  JR.  SUITl  MS  1(25  EYE  STRtH  m  WASHMGTCN  K  20006.. 


QOVEmMENT  XLAtlONS  ASSOQATIS.  INC .  SUITE  401  1629  >  «TKn.  NW  WASHmGTON  DC  nOOS.. 
HUGH  J  GOWMiY   1225  19TH  STRUT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EDMONO  GRAMR.  1957  E  STRUT.  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

lOHN  R  GRAfF.  SUITE  330  1025  VERMONT  Art.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 


DONAU)  E  GRAHAM.  MCOERMOn.  WU.  I  EMERY  1850  K  STREH.  NW.  #500  WASMMGTOM  K  2000t.. 

LAWRENO  T  GRAHAM.  1119  I  STREF.  m.  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

XIHN  l  GRAM.  319  SW  WASHN«TON  STREET.  #714  TORTUND  OR  97204 

LUS  L  GRAfMOOS.  SUITE  400  1725  DESAIES  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON.  K  20036.. 


WIUMM  W  GRANT.  SUITE  710  1150  CONNECTOJT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  L  GRANUM.  920  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

MICHAEL  R  GRAUL.  1 725  DESAUS  ST .  NW  SUfH  401  WASNMGnW  DC  2003S 

Do     

JAMES  A  GRAY.  7901  WESTPARH  OR  MCIEAN  VA  22102 

ROBERT  H  GRAY  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAa  STREH.  NW  WASHWGTQN  DC  20007 


at- 

Ol- 
Oi- 
b- 

h- 

k- 
Ol. 
Oi.. 
k. 


to., 
to. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to- 
k- 
k. 
k- 
k. 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k„ 
k- 
to 


JOHN  F  GRAYBEAI..  SUFH  1000  I77S  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 

MARK  £  GRAYSON.  1201  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

SAMUEL  A  GRAYSON.  PQ  BOX  1745  BOISE  ID  83701 

GREATER  WASHINGTON  BOARD  Of  TRADE.  1129  20TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20036. 

JAMES  R  GRECO.  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

DONAIO  R  GREELEY.  1101  17TH  ST ,  NW.  #307  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

GEORGE  R  GRUN.  1750  A  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JAMES  W  GREEN,  1201  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _._ 

WAYNI  GREEN.  80  PINE  ST  PETERBOROUGH  NH  03458 

JANE  E  GREENBAUM.  SWTE  210  1201  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

AOEN  GREENBERa  SUITE  708  2000  P  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _ 

ELOON  V  C  GRUN6ERG.  GAUOWAY  t  GREENBERG  1725  EYE  SIREE.  NW.  #601  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

lOUtSE  S  GREENflElD.  215  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  S£  WASHINGTON  K  20003 _ 

ROBERT  GREENSTEIN.  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVURJE.  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002 „ 

DAU  W  GREEWWOO.  612  HOGE  BLK  SEATTU  WA  91104 _ 

SAUNOERS  GREGG.  PO  BOX  2628  HOUSTON  TX  770O1 

WIIUAM  G  GREIf.  1155  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

HARK  N  GRfFITHS.  1776  F  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 • 

JAO  GRIMES.  81 W  QAJL  STREET  DUNN  LORING  VA  22027 


OIGA  GRKAVAC.  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREET  SUITE  300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OT  AMERCA.  INC.  SUITE  800  lOU)  WISCONSM  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007- 

HOWARD  M  GROEDEL,  1000  POTOMAC  STREET.  NW.  #302  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

GROOM  i  N0RD6ERG.  1775  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #450  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 


Do., 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
k„ 
k.. 
k.. 


Enptona/aat 


k- 
k~ 

k- 

k.. 
to. 
Di.. 


DAV»  B  GROSS.  Pa  DRAWIR  1120  HOGON  MS  39265 

NMA  G  GROSS.  1120  CONNKTKUT  AVt.  NW  WASMMGTOH  DC  20036 

STAMIY  C  GROSS.  249  MAITIANO  AVENUE  AITAMONE  SPRINGS  Fl  32701 „. 

FRAMl  N  GROSSMAN.  SUCTE  840  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC.. 

JOHN  R  GROUMMATER  JR..  1840  WHSON  BOUUVARD.  #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22»l.. 

WAITER  B  GRUBBS.  3510  i  20TH  STREH  AflOENE  TX  79605 

JOHN  T  GRUFENHGR.  SURE  306  10.000  FAUS  iW)  POrOMK  MD  20854  „ 


FmANQAl  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

MEREDITH  CORP 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP  __. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSM. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNOL 

TRW.  INC 


AMERICAN  OPTOMFnnC  ASSN 

GENERAL  AVWTION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATKIN  

NAT0UL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLUGES  i  UNIVERSniES.. 
ST  REGIS  PAPER  CO 


DGA  INTERNATNNAl  MC  (FOR:  SOOETE  NATDIAU  D'ETUDE  ET  DE  CONST  DE 

MOTEURS  D'AVIATION} 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA   „ _... 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  AND  ATTRACTIONS 

NAIWML  COUNCH  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

AMERICAN  HOIU  (  MOTR  ASSN 

PUBLIC  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP 

ESOP  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERKA 

UTAH  tNTL  INC 

NORFOU  SOUTHERN  CORP _ 

AMERICAN  HARDWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

CUTTING  TOOL  MANUfMHURERS  ASSN  t  MHAl  CUTTING  TOOL  MST 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN 

GR/Y  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERKAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  MSIITUTE) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSN) „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ANEUTRONIX.  (NC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ASARCO)  .- _ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BATUS) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BENOIX  CORPORATKM) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES) 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES)  ...„ 

BUOO  COMPANY 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  COLLEGE  OF  AMERKAN  PATHOLOGISTS) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RICO) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  EL  PASO  NATURAL  GAS) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  EXECUTIrt  COUNOL  ON  FOREK^N  DIPIOMATS).... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANQAL  INrtSTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC) 

GENERAL  TEUPHONE  i  ELEaRONICS 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  GRUMMAN  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  HAMBROS  BANK  LIMITED) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANQ  ASSN  OF  AMERICA) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HRH  PRINCE  TALAL  BIN  ABDUL  A^li  AL  SAUD) .. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HTB  CORPORAnONi 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  JOMT  MARITIME  OMGRESS) 

MARTIN  BAKER  AIRCRAP  COMPANY  LTD 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  MOTOROLA) 

GRAY  AMD  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  COALITKJN  FOR  A  FREE  CUBA) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  PAN  AMERCAN  NAHONAl  BANK) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  OUIXOU  CORPORATION) _. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLC  Of  TURKEY) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  N«>«tAS  SALGO) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATION) „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SHARPS.  PIXLEY  l  CO.  LTD) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  RKHARD  L  SINNOn  AND  COMPANY) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUH)   

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND) 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  WARNER  COMMUNICATK)NS) . 

FOLEY  lARDNER  H0UA8AUGH  I,  JACOBS  (FOR  LAWYERS  T1TU  INSURANCE  CORP) 

HIU  t  KNOWITON.  INC 

UNHN  PAaFK)  RAILROAD - 


BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES,  MC _- 

CEIANESECORP    

FOOD  MARKHING  INSTITUTE 

NATWNAl  EDUCATION  ASSN 

73  INC     

HALLMARK  CARDS.  INC 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP _ 

SOUTHEASTERN  FISHERIES  ASSN.  INC 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

CENTER  ON  BUDGET  t  POLCY  PRIORIIIES.. 

WASHINGTON  RAILROAD  ASSN 

ENTEX,  INC  

BRISTa  MYERS  CO. 


NATNNAl  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN 

ASSOCIATWN  Of  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  ORGAMZATVINS.. 


FEDERAnON  EMPLOYMENT  t  GUIDANCE  SERVKE 

AD  HOC  GROUP  ON  UfE  MSURAWX  00  TAXATHN  Of  PENSION  FUNDS .. 

AETNA  UFE  i  CASUALTY 

BAXTER  TRAVENOl  LABORATORIES.  MC 

COIO«AD04)TE 

GONNECnCUT  GENERAL  UfE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

EU  UUY  AND  CORIPANY 

EQUTAOi  UR  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  Of  THE  OS. 

GUKAIIIAMNE.  MC 

GOLOMAN.  SACHS  t  COMPANY 

GUlf  OIL  CORP — 

JOHN  HANCOCII  MUTUAL  UFE  MSURANCE  CD. 

OCEAN  DRHUNG  (  EXPLORAIMN  CO 

PHRJJPS  PETROaUM  COMPANY 

PHOEMX  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.. 


PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  AMERCA. 

READMG  t  BATES  CORPORATION „ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  COMPANY _ 

TRArtLERS 

UNION  TEXAS  PETROUUM _. 

WESnRN  CONFERENCE  Of  TEAMSTERS  PENSOI  TlWSr  RIND.. 

WESIINGHOUSt  ELECTRC  CORP 

SHELL  OIL  CO _ 

AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN _„ 

MSTlTUn  OF  INTERNAL  AUDITORS.  MC 

SANTA  FE  MOUSTRIES,  MC 

NATIONAL  UMESTONE  MST.  INC 

WEST  TEXAS  UTIUT«  CO 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  DERMATOIOCY 

AMERICAN  GASTROENTEROLOGICAL  ASSN 


40.00 


375.gO 


IJI00.00 


2J82.69 

11.2SO0O 

400.00 

1J3000 

400 

1.000  OO 
36000 


1.453.S5 
1.76125 
1U5000 


1.00000 

1.00000 

1.200.00 

750.00 


29.17 


145.83 


58.33 


17  50 


1.00000 

1.20000 

45000 

2.53620 


8.00 

1.50000 

2.083  32 

1.003  20 

49800 


40.000.00 
200.00 


300.00 

ido.ed 


200.00 


500.00 
10000 


250.00 


1.50000 
1J87.50 
361.12 
1,600.00 
2.75000 


ExpefMftturcs 


792.58 
33.00 


51200 

700.00 

1.33000 


500  OO 
197  OO 


45800 

1.60047 

45516 

"V- 


25.00 


1,026.87 
47175 


205  50 


1.03049 


3500 
1,16238 


400 
10,07119 

iiioo 

iOO 


400 


8.00 

200 


518.55 
328.50 
391.80 
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Oriauition  a  MMdul  Fin| 


Do.. 


URRY  GRUPP.  BOX  8032  MOSCOW  ID  83843 

RKHARO  F  GUAY.  1101  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

CLARK  J  GUlU)  JR  .  GUlU).  HACEN  8  CLARK.  LTD   102  ROFF  WAY  KNpJW  89505. 

JAMES  L  GUIRARO  JR.,  1730  RHODE  BIAND  AVENUt  NW,  #419  WASHINGTON  OC  20036....- 

Do 

Do 

JEROME  R  GUIAN.  1604  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

GUN  OWNERS  Of  AMERJ(>;  INC.  5801  LEESBURG^M^^^  

DAVID  GUSKY.  1016  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SUSAN  L  GUSTAfSON  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

NED  H  (jinHRIE.  209  HAYES  ArtNUE  CHARLESTON  WV  25314 

ROBERT  F  GUTHRIE,  #608  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006...     ^..^..^-^. 

RICHARD  E  GUniNG  JR .  1101  OONNECTKUT  ArtNUE.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

C  JAMES  HACKETT.  PO  BOX  11700  lACOMA  WA  98411 

JAMES  III  HACKING.  1909  K  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20049...,,         

CSAK  HACKUR,  412  FIRST  ST ,  SE  SUITE  214  WASHINGTON  K  20003 •• 

Do 

Do • 

mmi¥Wm"n7MTiiWM'ii^^  — 

WILLIAM  F  HADOAO.  322  W.  57TH  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10019   

THOMAS  14  HAGAN,  1510  AMERKAN  BANK  TOWER  AUSTIN  TX  78701 

ANN  HAGEMANN.  1150  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  D  HAGER  1030  FINANOAl  CENTER  DES  MOINES  lA  50309 

BRUCE  N  HAHN,  9300  UVINGSTON  RO  WASHINGTON  DC  20022 

JOHN  REED  HAINES.  PO  BOX  1102  READING  PA  19603 .i--;c,^v^-i^J^ 

THOMAS  f  HAJRSTON.  SUITE  760  1050  CONNEaiCUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMKTON  DC  20O36...._ - 

HALE  ANO  DORR,  SUITE  807  1201  PENNSYIVANIA  ArtNUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004 

\ia'Z''''ZZZZZZ~. 

RANDamM'HALEri"6FSiiREET,'NWWA^^  

BErtRLY  HALEM,  PO  BOX  1419  COCA  FL  32922 .™ "^-iXAVc 

HALEY  BAOER  S  POT^,  SUITE  600  2000  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  201)36 

MARTIN  HALEY  COMPANIES,  1015  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do - - 

HALL  Emli  HAROWOLliABiJE  0^ 

JOHN  F  HAO.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  Art.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RICHARD  F  HAU,  1050  CONNECTKSn  AWNUE,  NW.  #760  WASHINGTON  DC  20036..^^.. 

MARIAN  HAU-CRAWFORD  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #301  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JOSEPH  HALOW  SUfTE  610-N  1800  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ .- 

SEYMOUR  HALPERN,  540  MAOSON  Art  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

MAURCEEH/U^'lboi 'CONNECTICUT  ArtNUE,  W  

J  PHIUIP  HALSTEAD,  PO  BOX  24305  OAKLAND  CA  94623 

PAUL  T  HALU2A  SUITE  333  1120  19TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JERALD  V  HALVORSEN.  COAL  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -^■^^■-■■■^j-- 

HAMEL  PARK  MOCABE  8  SAUNDERS.  888  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


En«lo|Kr/Client 


AMERICAN  SOaETY  FOR  GASTROINTESTINAL  ENOOSOOPY . 

J  R.  SIMPIOT  00 

NATIONAL  CONSTRUaORS  ASSOCIATION 

MOnON  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  MC 

BASF  VfYANDOTTE  CORP 

BEU  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON 

TANO  OORPORATION - 

NATWNAL  SMAU  BUSINESS  ASSN 

SNIAU  BUSINESS  LEGBlATIrt  COUNCIL 


RtCBIltS 


Ejqxnfttwts 


NATIONAL  FEDCRATWN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES... 

AMtRK>N  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN , 

AMLRK^kN  F£DERATK)N  OF  MUSOANS.. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES,  AR-CIO... 

NATBNAL  FISHERIES  INSTITUTE 

AMERCAN  PLYWOOD  ASSN. 


NATKJNAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSN/AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  RET  PERSONS.. 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATKJN  OF  AMERCA 

CAOIUAC  FAIRVIEW  US.,  MC 

HIUCREST  EQUITIES,  INC 

INTERNATWHAL  CHIHOPRAaC  ASSN 

NAIWNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  Ui 

GENERC  PHARMACEUTCAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN ■. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVICES,  INC 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO 

AMERCAN  ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES -.. 

NATWNAL  TOOUNG  8  MACHMMG  ASSOdATOI -. 

MERIOIAN  BANCORP,  MC 

UNION  OH  CO  OF  CAUFORNIA. 

COMFO  MOUSIRRS,  MC : — - 

GHK  OMPANIES 

INDIAN  LAND  CLAIM  COMMITTEE 

McQH,  iMC •• ••"■ «........—.., 

TOWN  Of  MASHPEE.. 


2,750.00 


6,000.00 

300.00 

500.00 

4.500.00 

2.50000 

219.467.53 

9.604.74 


1.985.00 
4.712.50 
6,000.00 


391J0 


26000 
85000 
170.00 
300W 


251,967.13 


2.316.62 


216.14 


706.73 
3,000.00 


50000 


to.. 

to- 
to- 
to.. 
to- 

Oo 


BRUCE  HAMILTON,  BOX  1078  LANDER  WY  82520 

JAMES  L  HAMILTON  III.  818  CONNECTCUT  A«,.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

I  LEE  HAMILTON,  1776  F  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

STANLEY  HAMILTON,  1616  P  ST,  NW,  #204  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ,........^... 

WIUJAM  W  HAMttfON  JR..  SUITE  303  1220  19TH  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SUSAN  WOODWARD  HAMUN.  1957  E  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMY  R  HAMMER.  SUITE  UOO  1899  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  L  HAMPTON  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  t.  CONCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  DE  19897 

TIMOTHY  A  HANAN.  UOO  CONNEaCUT  ArtNUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NOLAN  W  HANCOCK.  1126  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TED  HANOEU  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

DONALD  K  HANES   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  Art  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GEORGE  J  HANKS  JR  .  I2TH  FL  UOO  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OCJOOOS -^-^-^ .Vii-iJicuiLiiiii-ti,; 

JAMES  M   HANUY.  JAMES  M   HANLEY  AND  ASSOCIATES  1301  PEIMSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW,  #1150  WASHINGTON  DC 

EU2ABETH  HANUN.  SUITE  810  2000  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ...^... 

HANNAfORO  CO.  INC.,  SUITE  750  1225  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
to., 
to.. 

to.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


HANNAfORO  MTERNATMNAL  MC,  SUITE  207  905  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 ., 
HANSEa  8  POST.  1915  EYE  STREH,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do  

ERLING  HANSEN,  624  9TH  ST .  NW.  7TH  FL  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

J  L  HANSEN,  400  1ST  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

PEUR  I  HAPWORTH,  1511  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARGARET  K  HARDING,  lOOO  WILSON  BLW)  ARUNGTON  VA  22209,. 


WIUJAM  E  HARDMAN.  9300  UVINGSTON  ROAD  R  WASHINGTON  MO  20744 

HELEN  S  HAR6A00N,  UOO  15TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 — 

J  RCHARO  HARGtS.  2550  M  STREET,  NW  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

X)N  HARKAVY,  205  EAST  42ND  STRER  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 vi-^-Vi-iASi-iTVi-iS- 

CHARUS  N  HARKEY,  WOO  NORTH  MOORE  ST   1925  ROSSIYN  CENTER  BUILDING  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 

DAN  R  KARLOW,  919  18TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DONALD  L  HARLOW.  310  RILEY  ST  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

LEON  HARPER,  1909  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 ^.-^ 

WILEY  C  HARREU  JR  ,  1211  CONNECTICUT  Art    NW.  #502  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MCHAU  T  HARRCAN,  421  KING  STREH.  #214  ALEXAHDRtA  VA  22314 

TONI  HARRINGTON,  955  LENFANT  PLAZA  NORTH.  SW.  #905  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

MARILYN  A  HARRIS.  818  CONNECTCUT  ArtNUE.  NW  WASWNCTON  OC  20006 _ - 

ROBERT  L  HARRIS,  818  CONNECTCUT  Art.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WIU.IAM  F  md,  7980  GALLOWS  COURT  VIENNA  VA  22180 


HARRIS.  BERG  8  CRESKflfF.  UOO  15TH  STREH,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

KM  HARRtsblirSuitE  228  i346  dONNEaiCUf'^^^^^^^^ 

WIUJAM  H  HARSHA.  1102  DOE  DRKE  MCLEAN  VA  22101 - 

Do 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS.. 

HALEM  INDUSTRIES,  INC - 

PILOTS  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION , 

AMERICAN  ENERGY  INC.. 


CENTRAL  TEXAS  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  MARKETMG  COOPBIATNE 

LOUS  DREYFUS  CORP 

M&M/MARS  .    ■- 

NEW  ENGLAlib  MUTUAL  U«  INSURANT      - 

WIOIAMS  COMPANIES 

NATWNAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

UNKJN  OIL  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA -... 

SAN  DIEGO  GAS  &  ELECTRC - 

NORTH  AMERCAN  EXPORT  GRAIN  ASSN .  INC 

BARON/CANNMG  8  CO .  INC   (FOR  AMERCAN  CAN  CO) 


4.800.00 
353.00 


9.23082 
1.981.W 
6.00000 
9.93600 
16,783.72 
3.63598 


430,60 


922.33 


76100 

91854 

2.28581 

2.084.89 


2.49938 


10000 

80000 

2,D00W 

85000 


BARON/CANNING  8  CO .  INC  (FOR  ELEaROMC  INOUStRY  ASSN  Of  JAPAN).. 

NORTHERN  lUINOIS  GAS  COMPANY 

CLOROX  COMPANY .^ 

MOTOR  AND  EOUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

NATWNAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION -. 

BENEFICIAL  FOUNDATION - - 

ESTATE  Of  HEUN  WOOEU  KALBACH — 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  US  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

SKVUNK  CORPORATWN.  INC 

TANDY  CORPORATION - - 

UNITED  STUDENT  AID  FUNDS.  INC - 

GRAEPERVAN  NOY  WAGNER  INC _. 

SIERRA  auB - 

US  STEEL  CORPORATION - ■ 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

MTERSTATE  CARRIERS  CONFERENQ 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  Of  AMERCA.  MC. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERCA 

EXXON  CORPORATMH - 

O  AMERCAS.  INC 

MOBIL  CORPORATWN 


OIU  CHEMICAL  i  ATOMC  WORKERS  INTERNATWNAL  UNWN.. 

AMERCAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN 

NATWNAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

UNK)N  CARBIDE  CORP ■■- 

ALLIANCE  OF  THIRD  CLASS  NON-PROFIT  MAILERS 


SPERRY  CORPORATWN 

CENTURY  21  

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  COS 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP - 

HUBBARD  BROADCASTING  COMPANY..      

NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

NORTHWEST  ALASKAN  PIPELINE  CO 

TOSOO  ON.  CORPORATWN 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRUNES,  INC      ^      ^... — 
LEBANES  MFORMATWN  8  RESEARCH  CENTER.-.-. 

ASSOCIATED  BWUKRS  8  CONTRACTORS,  INC 

FIRST  NATWNAL  BANK  Of  ATLANTA 

ROCKWEU  MTERNATIONAl  CORP ..^. 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATWN  OF  AMERCA,  MC 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILROAD  SIGNALMEN 

SUGAR  ASSOCIATWN,  INC 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP 

NATWNAL  TOOUNG  8  MACHINING  ASSN 

PHARMMXUTKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

RJR  MOUSTRIES,  MC 


2,50000 


3.000.00 
7J75.00 


110.97 


1.10765 
2.61259 


64204 
2.215.66 


2500 
230  00 
250.00 


1.000.00 
962  50 
11916 
500.00 
62814 


uee.ai 

5,100.00 

2.500.00 

167.50 


12.500.00 


RISK  AND  INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SOCirTY,  MC^.... 
BENEFCIAl  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATWN  OF  AMERCA.. 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION 

AIR  FORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSN.  MC — 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS - 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES.  INC 

US  OlYMPC  COMMITIEE 

AMERCAN  HONDA  MOTOR  00.  INC 

U.S  STEEL  CORPORATWN 

ALUMINUM  ASSN    

BOEING  COMPUTER  SERVICES.. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  fOOO  INDUSTRIES,  MC ■.:-i.-i";:;ii- 

COMMmEE  OF  DOMESTC  STEEL  WIRE  ROPE  8  SPECIALTY  CA8U  MfRS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES ^-^^         --■  ■— ■ 

mUMM  H  HARSHA  i  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  AMERCAN  TRUCKWG^ASSIgJg 
WM.  H.  HARSHA  8  ASSSOOATES,  MC  (FOR   APPALACHIAN  REGCNAL  COMMI^ 

cjnii) 
WUIAII'h  HARSHA  8  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR:  CECOS  INTERNATWNAL) 


2500 


1,26674 
8890 


50.00 
75.00 


5.81600 
84.00 


350.00 

500.00 

1,565  55 

20.89038 

4.000.00 

134510 


3jm.oo 


TOIAI 


200.00 
10000 


1,15000 


6,250.00 
7,50000 
6,000.00 

4,0O0W 


38-77 
■l4.84 


103.86 
549.80 


38.75 
520^6 


170.55 
79.10 


43.00 


11845 
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Orinutim  «  MwduD  'iiiig 


1)1 ' ~ 

Ob - 

ITWl  S  HART  4H  N  CAPITul  STREET  HW  WASHINCTl'I*  DC  20001 

HAdTFMO  FlK  IPtSURANO  CO,  HARTfORO  PlAiA  HARTIORO  CI  06115 - 

CHARlfS  D  HARTIMW   lOiO  !7TH  ST    NW.  SUITE  JOO  WASHINGTON  X  ?0036 

IMT  L  HADTKIA*  8111  GAIEHOUSf  ROAD  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  ::04/ 

ADTHW  «  HAKTMAW).  1800  MASSACHUSHTS  A.ENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

NOmUk  B  HA«TNtTT.  80'  MAINE  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O24...„,„ — _ 

EDIMN  HAROID  HAWEY   1016  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  a)03«..„ 

JAY  HAKVtT  8:5  16TH  SIUEET  NW.  ;«4C8  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 „ 

JULIANE  B  tVUMY  SUITE  ?.'0  !5?5  EYE  SIRfEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20095 

CUffORO  )  HAWlSON.  \i\i  P  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  iJC  .0036 

HOliT  HASScn  ?000  I  SI"'*'   ■«*    .    ■'  Ai-h!'*,-  A  X  20036,, 

LEWS  9  HASTINGS,  '.77*  ' 

WALTER  A  HASTV  ffi    S,;, 

L  ANORt/i  ■"■■'- 

lAKtT  H,*, 

GARY  R  -.^ 

BARBARA; 

BARBARA  i 

ROTNfy  ( 

Mi; 

C>-- 

M" 

SIONi)  L   nAWK::-    ;COl 

JOHN  H  KAWHINS  IR    fC 

BRUCE  R  '-«*''•  ~!^  »•' 

WEStEY  !   - 

ROBfST  t 


2O0O6  

'ON  OC  20006 

'.kt    TH"    -,'  LO  - 


HAUGH.  10-:. 

'At'Ot.    -7JIT'- 


SGTON  DC  20O3f . 
.    MO  7i;.SiC  


•'^"t  OC  2003S 


',■  20036 .., 


■■iz .  ST  NW  washin.::ton  u  20005 , 

■lASHINGTONOC  200:6 


R|., 

WIll; 


'.  VA  22202 

14  «ASM)IGT0NK2<MH... 


Do. 


THOimS  M  HELSCHfP  liOl  ITTri  STREET  NW,  #604  »  VSHINGTON  OC  2C036 

THOMAS  R  HENOfPSHOI.  SUI1200  8181  PHWfSSiONAl  A.  lANDOVES  WO  207g5,, 

Oo, 
CAR*  C  HEICtRSC'N   110  WARYLANO  AVt,  N£.  #1C'.   BOX  54  WASHINGTON  OC  200«.„.. 

JUHN  B  HENDERSON,  SUiTE  liM  1090  VERIKONT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  TCiCOS 

RICHAfO  OEAN  HtaCtRSC-N  SUITE  3IC  r.O.  ;T'H  ST,  NW  AASHINdON  DC  .'[.036 

C  D«<Lt  r^tSIN';T^l^   ;;■;■  "nsNf'ro"  -.'    '••s   "'■".  WASHINGTON  DC  :''036  

EOMVNO  '■ 


GEORGE  F 

lt»«i*  -  • 
if 
%' 
I- 
C/ 

Hf'    . 
Ht'<ni<.>  •. 
CAROt*  ■ 
WIUIAMC 
nKDHERVc" 
Ot   ,  . 

PAT  '    .*f-n    -. 
H[ 

TL 

G  ■  ■ 


•■DaiAW  22314 
\  OC  20037  ..., 


036,, 


■"'  W  20814 


AVENUE  N«.  #420  WASHMCnM  K  2003t- 


BOX  2].ii 


■-  VA  2220? . 
X  20036  


'■;  «  "RFfT  VW  «»Sf  ■ 


'•  own " 


RCVIDCNCE  Rl  IB%3 . 


LAWPtT,!   "    -"t  'jLi1> 


.3, 


0C20O0! 

A  WASHINGTON  OC  20O3e^ 


"•i  PfiROuuH" 

V-iUON  6AN»    : 
'J  •  STRtfT  NW  Wijn- 
SHARON  I  HILKBRANOT  444  N  CAf>ITQl  STREH 
CUfTON  T  HttOtRlY  JR,  SUITE  50'  1025  CONNEC 
GERAUI  jeRRT  HUl.  6  EXECUTIVE  PARH  DRIVE  ATLVS 
I  EU!«tD  H«i  JR  .  sum  603  600  MARYIANC  AVt    SW  WASHIWTON  DC  20024 

MORTON  A  HaL  47!  RNERSIOE  DRIVE   i|t239  NEW  'ORK  N*  :01I5  

PATROA  HIU.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  IM  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

RORER:  B  MU  2S«1  M  STREH  NW  WASHWGION  DC  20037 

STEPHEN  WTCWIER  2030  M  STStn  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  .;.„... 

UttWENO  S  H06ART   '301  M  ST ,  IW  W<SHIN-.TON  K  20037  „ _ 

CUUOE  E  HCeeS.  IBOI  «  ST    NW  WASHiNCTCN  OC  20006 

HOeeS  SIRAJS  DEAN  k  WhttR.  W33  NEW  YORK  AVENUt  NN  NDSMRKKM  QC  iONt 

Co 

Do 

Oo 


Do ; :.:. : 

JERAlt  r HO^"T0»cdSiECTiaif  AVfi^^^^ 

HOWARD  L  HOELTIR.  IIUN05  PETROiEUM  COUNOl  PC  BOX  5034  SPRINGEIEU)  H  62705  . 

GUN  0  MOfER  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36   

IRVm  A  HOfF,  20  N  LIVE  OAK  RO  HtlTON  Ht^O  iSiANO  SC  29921)  

THOMAS  F  HOEFMAN,  1701  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE  NW.  ||>900  WASHiNGTON  K  20006 

WHLIAM  H  HOFFMAN.  1000  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?«I36 

WIIUAJI*  L  HOFFMAN.  516  FIRST  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  , 


Enotow/QKM 


WILLIAM   H    HARSHA   I    ASSOCIATES    INC    iFOR    ECaOGICAL   PROFESSIONAL 

INDUSTRIES,  INC) 
WM  H  HARSHA  t  ASSOC 
WM  H  HARSHA  i  ASSOC, 
XRKRICAN  HOSniAl  ASSN 


,  INC   (FOR  GRUMMAN  flXlBU)   

.  INC  (FOR  SLURRY  TRANSfDRT  ASSN). 


TEXACO  INC     

AMERICAN  AUTTtHOeilE  ASSN -._ 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECIRlC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN „„.„.., 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VLIERANS        ^.., 

NATIONAL  FEDIS/TIOK  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES , 

Foot)  AND  BEVERAGE  TRAOES  OEPT.  AflOO 

AMERICAN  CyANAMIO  CO .._._ _. 

NATIONAL  TANK  TRUCK  CARRIERS.  INC „.. 

HERSHEV  fOOOS  CORP „., 

MOTOSiiA  INC         .„., 

PROCTfS  4  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  Cfl  , 

N«Ii.  ".ii  ivA  ')f  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS , 

IN-  u  Of  PRCFESSICNAL  SIECHNICAl  ENGINEE'RS^',-' 

NA, ..,,,.,  ^,-„  J  INSURANCE  BROKERS 

UNKW  ai  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA  

POTATO  CHIP/SNACK  FOOD  «SSOC!«TI0N 

SUN  CO  INC  

lEBUEUI   LAM8  lEIBv  i  MAf,RAE , 

INTERNAIIONAl  EEC  ."F  PR'!f(3Sk><*l  i  lECHNiai  ENGINEERS 

MEAD  CORPORATION 
ALABAMA  POWER  CO 

A«KRK>U«  FARM  rOREAU  EEC   

MTERNAIIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FISH  AND  WILDIIFE  AGENCIES. 

HARSCO  CORPORATBN 


^OOUCERS  FED 
,3  CO 


-.1 


n;' 

A 

ICI  ■!>- 

COWW'  N    J'ijt       

ASS,i  ^~-''j  bfSiRAl  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA  . 

MANUMCIURED  HOUSING  INST  

CROWN  2ELlERBAi:H 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

NATUNAL  ASSN  0^  DEMaiTION  CONIRAaORS.  .„. 

LEAR  SIEGLER.  INC 

CITY  OF  DALLAS,  TX      „ _ 

MAYOR  OF  KANSAS  OTY  MO 

MONSANTO  COMPANY „ 

POROLfUM  HEAT  AND  POWER  CO        „. 

PHIIAOELPHW  GAS  WORKS  .... 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  A^SN  „... 

T(XTR0N  INC 

PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNCIL  OF  AMER  INC  "'".Z 

CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EACHANGE 

MOBIL  GIL  03RP     

RET'SlO  WFiCERS  ASSN 

RIR  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  i)f  FEDERAL  EMPIOYHS ,_ 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  fEDERAi  EMPLOYEES 

AMERttAN  MEDICAL  PEER  REVIEW  ASSN 

INVESTMENT  COMPANt  INSTITUI!    

ASSOCIATION  OF  FLORAL  ;MF<!RTCRS  OF  aORIDA 

SMITH  COLLEGE      

EMERSON  ELtaRK;  CO 

INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  6  ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERS.. 

CIRCU  K  CORPORATION  

REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION _„ 

lEHR-MCGEE  CORPORATION  


NOROY  HOFFMANN  AND  ASSOC.  INC  SUITE  327  400  NORTH  CAPITDl  SISEn.  NN  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 .. 


Di.. 
Ot.. 

Do, 
Do, 


HOGMt  (  HMI50N.  815  CONNKnCUT  AK..  NW  HMSMMGIDN  «  20006.. 


Do.. 
Di. 

b.. 

Do, 
Do, 


LAMES  F  HOGG,  llOt  34TM  AVENUE  SOUTM  MMNEANUS  MN  5S«f 

TCMARD  F  HOM.T  inM  RtW  YOM  AVE .  NW  SUn  101  WASHMnON  DC  20006 , 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMEMCA.. 

AMERICAN  PHROIEUM  INST    

MELLON  BANK.  NA  S  MELLON  NATL  CORP 

AMERICAN  COUNa  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  WC 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN _ 

ASHIANO  OIL  INC  

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INOIANA) 

UBA.  INC  -.: 

MORALITY  IN  MEWA,  INC ™ 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE,  INC     _.. 

OCMCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  MC 

COMMON  CAUSE  

AMERICAN  P'JBIIC  POWER  ASSN _ 

WESilNCHOUSE  iLEaRK  CORP 

MPLAHATLA  INDMIN  COMMUNITY „..„. 

MKCOSUKEE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS  OF  TIORIOA 

NAIKMAl  CONGRESS  Of  AMERICAN  INDIANS,  RC... 
OGIAIA  SRXIX  TRIBE 
PUEBLO  OE  COCwn 


nWEE  AFRLMTES  TRIBES  OF  THE  FORT  BERTHOID  RESERWIION 

El  PASO  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INST 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIWS < 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN _ 

CONSOLIDATION  COAL  COMPANY „._ _ 

AMERCAN  IRON  A  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  JNIVERSITY  OF  BEIRUT , ™ 

ARCHIR  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY 

INTERNAIIONAl  TEUPHONE  i  TELEGRAPH ..„. 

MARME  ENGINEERS  BEHEFOAl  ASSN 

O'CONNOR  I  HANNAN . 

na  AIRWAYS -.. 

WESIIN6H0USE  ElECTRC 

CIEVEIANO  CUNK  FOUNDATION 

COUNCIL  OF  EUROPEAN  S  IVANESE  NATKMAl  SHIPOWNERS'  ASSN.. 

ETSl  PIPELINE  PROlEa 

INTEL  CORPORATION _ 

MEHARRY  MEDK:AL  COLLEGE 

METHODIST  HOSPITAL   

MOTORCYOi  RtOUSTRY  COWOl.  »C 

NATIONAL  FARMERS  ORGANUATNN 

NATIONAL  HOSPKE  EDUCATION  PROKQ 

NAIMHAL  son  DRINK  ASSN         

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA,  INC. 

CONTROl  OA'A  CORPORATION 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOOATWHS. 


Rtcnpts 


4.000  00 

1.500,00 
12.00000 
2.056.35 

■iisoAS 


ST'iio 

lasot 


3.000.110 

me 

7,tm.N 

3,2MJ3 


tMOO 
700.00 


13^1100 

7JSO.0O 

7.76622 

12.25000 

12  43 

54375 

35000 


ExpcodiijTos 


775,63 
7,13500 


2,40BJ7 


22  50 


4650 
157,75 


1.078,24 
79  77 


l$,S«880 

Wii 

isud' 


25A)2.S0 
7S3.0O 

i.naoe 


1.SP8.W 

5.07160 

2(174 


34031 


2.500.00 


210.00 
2000,00 


6.651 67 
2.000.00 

"mm 

L79 
2.17074 

300.00 
12,03750 
I.SOOOO 
3.70000 

313.50 


152150 

3.430.40 
2.500.00 


606.08 

1.250.00 

27.00 


10,395.00 
■■"1.006.00 


6.12500 


S1375 
3.027  50 
11,746.25 


100.00 
7,150,50 
8,32500 


6.750,00 


3000 
1167 
44,00 
14  00 
642  07 
1249 


56740 


87325 

2iM,'57 

"45S 

■98900 


29500 
4000 


i&2i 


60.99 


t.140,00 

59233 

26.61959 

?«3  79 


2.12235 


7232 


9500 


2140 

u'si 


27631 
1200 


1.164  75 


3700 


1000 
35,00 


9915 
12362 
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O(gani;alion  v  Individual  Filing 


Em(iltiyei /Client 


Receipis 


EnoenditurK 


PROFIT  SHARING  COUNCIL  OF  AMER _ -.. 

NATIONAL  FUEL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  CORP  .  H  Al - — 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  IRON  t.  STEEL  INSTlIUIl) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

GRAY  AND  COi.'.PA;iY  (FOR  ANEUTRONIX,  INC)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING  FERRIS  INDUSTRES) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RICO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC) . 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  QUIXOTE  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

LIBERTY  CORPORATION 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

PARAHO  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS,. 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC., 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  DENIAL  ASSN ,-.. 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASCN 


WALTER  HOIAN  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE  CHICAGO  IL  60606 -. 

MIOIELE  o'dONNELL  HOLBROOK  10  WFAYEHE  SQUARE  ROOM  900  BUFFALO  NY  14203 

NIELS  HOLCH.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

oo:;!!r.r.!!ZZ!"z.!"r.i...! — ^ ; • 

HOLIDAY  INNS''i«:.''374!!'i>'MAR'aVE'''p«  

PHILIP  C  HOLLADAY   1025  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KENNETH  L  HOLLAND  PO  DRAWER  940  GAFFNEY  SC  29342  „,.>;;,;■,„„« — 

WENDELL  M  HaLOWAY,  815  CONNECTKUT  AVE ,  NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HOLME  ROBERTS  «  OWEN,  1700  BROADWAY  DENVER  CO  80290,     .,. 

MOSES  D  HOLMES  IR  ,  1201  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

PETER  E  HOLMES  777  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

E  Y   HOLT  )R     nil  NORTH  19TH  ST ,  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 ,. - 

A  IINWOOD  HOLTON  )R  ,  1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2()006 '■ 

)OHN  W  HOLTON   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAUL  R  HOITZ   1101  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  ™.;-„;;-;™-.i 

LOIS  HOLWEROA    HOYT  SUITE  104  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW,  WASHINGTON  DC  20003..,.^.... 

WME  R  SrOING  rights  coalition,  PO  BOX  33576  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20033 

KAREN  C  H0NT2  SUITE  940  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  C  HOOPER.  530  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94108      ,.^.,.^..^ 

VIRGINIA  E  HOPKINS,  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE.  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

ROBlRTlACT''H(iW(.''Sin'4M'i9M'M''sr,'N^^  • 

HARRY  )  HORROCKS  II  ,  40  IVY  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 , - -•• 

SANFORD  D  HORWin.  5935  N  5TH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 .s ••■-• 

WILLIAM  iHOfEl  919  iSTH  ST.' NW.' #400  WASHINGTON' DC 

THOMAS  B  HOUSE,  1700  OLD  MEADOW  RD  MCLEAN  VA  22102  ■■,;.■,;.■■  WiV 

mw  HOUSTON  900  N  HAIRSTON  ROAD,  SUITE  D  STONE  MOUNTAIN  GA  30083 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP  PO  BOX  1188  HOUSTON  TX  "001  ^,^„^ - I  ftwn  MmOR  CO 

ROBERT  M  HOWARD  815  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - - \™"  »«™«  CO 

HOWELL  CORP  1010  LAMAR  SUITE  1800  HOUSTON  TX  77002  x  -;;;;^- " — "■■"" fiiiiiniiii  ffHilini  Of  'FARNirt  (SlPFRATIVES 

JAMES  PHWELL  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^..  .^.. -•■  ^'',°R*^°?"*°^  "  ™"^''  "O^'**"^''' 

MARY  J  LYNCH  HOWELL,  SUITE  llOO  1090  VERMONT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -.•  ^^3. 

STEVEN  K  HOWELL  SUITE  1800  1010  lAMAR  HOUSTON  TX  77002 ~ • V^]^^^  ^ 

OHN  B  HOWERTON,  1730  RHODE  ISIAND  AVE ,  NW,  #209  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 |  Sd  PAR£NT-|«bi)''FB»WTON''»'AMKO^^ 

OANNE  MASSEY  HOWES.  SUITE  303  1220  19TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ;  ^^n^iMRS  roWMO)  "«t"«.  "l^- 

JOHN  A  HOWES  SUITE  290  1050  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 —■■" i  S.ri  rnom^TinN      

IS«Y  islm  173mNNSYLVAN^  AVENUE,  NW,  #900  ««FiINCTON  DC  20006.....„..._.^^  '^^i^^^^^WW^m^ZZ::!::.. 

MARY  HOYERPO  BOX  7610.  BF  STATION  WASHINGT0n'DC''20644'.",; 

PAUL  R  HUARO,  1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,  .„,.^^^..^,...^.... - 

f5{??f ^S'^r??,  ''^ l^^m^im^"^        '°°"-::::::::::::::::::::z::::::::::::::::::i americx^counol of  life  insurance. mc _ 

KSD'i«EK3«'™p^KS^AVE:Nw .- - i  SentKK,  iNc:::;::;:::::::::::::=^ 

S? "I.,.,!  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

DO     '"""T".'. ;  GROCERY  manufacturers  Of  AMERICA,  MC 


2.032,00 
110.00 


440,00 


500,00 
17.85000 
2.08900 


4.82852 


GULF  (.  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

CtCDDi   riMR  , 

TAH  STETTINIUS8  miST'ER''(FOFi'M'iAi'CON'SEm  

tar'  STETTINIUS  i  HOLLISTER  (FOR  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO) -. 

tar'  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  TAFT  BROADCASTING  COMPANY).... 

TAFT'  STETTINIUS  8  HOLLISTER  (FOR  TELEPHONE  AND  DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC.).. 

TAn'  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  WALO  MANUFACTURING  CO,  INC) 

DETROIT  EDISON  CO ■;:„■ 

NATIONAL  LUMBER  4  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  ASSN 

COMMIHEt  FOR  HUMANE  LEGISLATION 

i  FRIENDS  OF  ANIMALS,  INC ■- 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATBN _....„ - 

,1  AMERICAN  FROZEN  FOOD  INST - 

GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  PETROLEUM  RETAILERS,  INC „.. 


2.239  20 
700.00 

""7'25.'6b 


3.00000 

1,500,00 

51.250.00 

1,450.00 


730,00 
7.999,98 
6.000,00 

"i'.'oM.ob 
1.000.00 


2.30000 

"4!&b'7'26 
1.220  71 


5350 


49.756.96 
9919 


222.10 

49.85 
53914 


SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN , 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS  „ 

KORf  INDUSTRIES,  INC  , 


BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 

1  NATBNAL  COTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER 

KOTEEN  4  NARALIN  (FOR  ALASCOM,  INC).. 


PETER  W  HUGHES  1909  KSNW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 .,..^...,..,^. • fS  S    ISES      C  

V  STER  T  HLBHES  JR .  HUGHES  8  HILL  1000  MERCANTILE  DALIAS  BUILDING  D*U«  TX  75201 ,  ?TAn4rAfKrF  imufTRIESTuSA'l'iNC'' 

VNCENT  C  HUGHES,  1235  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #500  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 ,  LatIV  SoF    mfRW 

mxm  HUGHES,  1522  K  ST ,  NW,  #836  WASHINGTON  DC  2000         NATONA   ASSN  0    ™™L  «ItK  N^^^^^^^^ 

EDWARD  I  HUIE  WHEATON  P1A2A  NORTH.  #415  WHIATON  MD  20902 !!*E'*5„iSf'o"o'^51!!,ol:T,™    ^^^UALiiii.. 

COROELL  W  HULL  50  BEALE  ST  ,  P  0  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

DAVID  C  HULL   1030  15TH  ST  ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20005        _..,..^..^^... 

MARGOT  SMILEY  HUMPHREY,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036..... -. -....- .,■■■■ |  -|j^jj  -  ---  j^qj,  yjj^jp-„-g^j  ^-^^^  jYSTEMS.  INC)., 

RUBER?  R  Humphreys:  BsiEYE  street:  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006;:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::=^^^^ 

DAviiu  HUNT,  1815  NORTH  FORT  MEYER  DRIVE  ARUNGTwvA'22209'::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::=^^  

PETER  C  HUNT   195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201      ,     „^--;;-,v;- I  Kn  kiRIFS  INC           I.- 
RICHARD M  HUNT,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #1009  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 |  fLlTKiR,  r  lAND ■"■" 

HARRIET  HUNT-BURGESS,  82  2ND  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94105        „,^ ---,-- ;  i?^?J  cfB„rF  mMMNV ■"■■" "" -"  . 

^!^\^''1^Z.'^':i^':%''^'iSm^^^^^^  ■■■■:::::::::;::  ffiTSmEpSErfiQ-GR^^^^ 

K^uS'SeIi'^  I'i  ZK^f^SiSSi^SJlA  222o?:^.:z;^=::::=::::::::z.::..-. m^;^  «sn  of  sch^  administrators 

SoTON  F   HUNTINGTON  MAINE  PETRaEUM  ASSN  283  WATER  ST  AUGUSTA  ME  04330 ;....... • - I  fS  l™c  INSTI  UTE  I" 

HUNTON  4  WILLIAMS,  PO  BOX  1535  RK^IMONO  VA  23212 .^. - I  Kir  RrrHFIFin  rOMPANY 

GERARD  F   HURLEY,  1625  I  ST ,  NW,  #609  WASHINGTON  K  20006 1  N*™!**}  CLUB  WSOCIAIION  „  - — • 


636-25 


51494 
1.500,00 


2.00000 
1.54112 
60000 
1.BS2  50 
5.44000 

'6.606'UO 

■506.00 


1.138,31 


MERCK  4  CO    INC 


LABOR  ENERGY  COALITKIN,, 


ROBERT  R  HURT  SUITE  650  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^    MllfW 

CATHY  HURWIT   1300  C0NNECTK:UT  AVENUE,  NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 U  I21N  nFVFIOPMENT  CORP 

BENJAMIN  MELVIN  HURWITZ,  SUITE  200  1925  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2l»p6        KlmH«S  COMPANY  ' 

G  OFFREY  B  HURWITZ,  SUITE  743  1434  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 \  ^Zmommm         -;: ZZZZ. 

RAYMOND  W  HUSSIY,  29400  lAKElAND  BLVD  waLIFFE  OH  44092  .  ^^ :  1"B«™1  ffi  m      

OEWEY  M  HUTCHINS   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW,  #  705  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,,..- v^Ici.rtki  ™  SfBiri  iir' -■"' "■ 

Kp  a  HuraiN^,  SUITE  2450  475  LENEANT  PIA2A.  SV*„W«HINGTON  DC  20024    |  ^m  *(»RraRjTON  " "■■- 

ROBERT  E  HUTCHINSON.  PO  BOX  20230  4500  SOUTH  40TH  STREET  PHOENIX  Az  85036 ::;:::::::::;::::;:::::  REDUCE  o™kbtfoundation:::::::::::::::::::;:::^:.:::;::.":::.::::.:" 

jAMEs'°L  HUTCHISON,  260  MADiMN  avenue  NEW  YORK  NY  looie::: ::::::::,, .:::::::::::::::'.::'.'.::'.::'.'.::::::^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      '  coScause""*^™''' '"^ 

GARY  HYMEL,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGIUN  UC  2UUU/ .-  |  ^^^^  ^^^  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

D» "ZZZZZZZi  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ANEUTRONIX,  INC) 


34,92 
9.128,00 


1,45500 


5.17500 
7.400  00  i 
1.775  «0 
3.000.00 

■■4,'7'7566 
1.99300 
3.384  00 


336.00 
6J61.25 


5.000.00 


Do- 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do. 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ASARCO) 
1  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BATUS) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES)     

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO)  -,^-; 

:  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HAMBROS  BftNK  LIMITED) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  ...... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HRH  PRINCE  TALAL  BIN  ABDUL  AZIZ  AL  SAUD) .. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HIB  CORPORATION)     „„,.^-.^.^... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MARTIN  BAKER  AIRCRAH  COMPANY  LTD) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MOTOROLA!  „  v-  ,^i;-iiV •-" 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) „ -. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  QUIXOTE  CORPORATION) _.. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  TURKEY) „„ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATION) 


50000 
60000 
50000  1 
250  00  i 


10000 

8.89334 

400  00 


202.50 


13500 
540.00 


11250 
T70.flO 


16345 
382,86 


28000 


13700 


45.67 
64804 


40358 


S30I7 


2.00 
2.75 


100.00 


1.63047 


60,00 


493,89 
26571 


154  50 

15000 

1879 

55082 

11700 


1.140.00 
15500 
577  98 
12000 


ll-0.i9O-S7-17iPt,  1"! 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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m(>i  D  Mvws  m  SUITE  w  ii?s  i  si  m  wAsiMciaN  oc  :ooo6 
I H  CMM).  *»  t  unm  »Hii.  91.  §m  kuswhchm  w  nou 


lb 
MMflSt  HSCMNM).  101  S  (KfliaOS  STIKET   «H  116  UEIAMORM  V*  7nOt 
MOfPfNUNT  MSURMCt  «C()I'S  »  MKIhCA  WC    !00  CHUDCX  SI  WW  rORK  Nf  lOOO' 
IMXnNCKNT  lUWCMT  MMUFACTUKIK  ASSN   mi  IWWU  KFFIDSON  STIKII  NW  WASHWCIGN  DC  ?000/ 

wxPOKXNT  p«oouaits  cwuf  m  rta  court  ??o  w  dougias  wicmt*  ks  am 

MOUSTMM  UNNN  HMRTWIIT  «flCX)in  16TN  ST    NW  WASMINCTON  DC  ?00M 
NMCT  i  MGMSHE   1)19  PENNSnV«NU  AVENUE   NW  WASHtNGTON  K  ?0(]0i 

torn  H  MOUH  NKMISl^lNGItMi  (  ASSOCWTES  INC  IISO  IHH  STREET  NW  fU;  WASMNCTON  K  ?WM 
*MMU  I  *MIS  COM  BMOMC  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

MTERMTIONAl  ASSN  OE  BROGE   STRUCT   i  ORNAMENTAl  IRON  WIIRS    I  'SO  NEW  TORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC 
?0006 

MHRNATIONAl  BROTHERHOOD  OE  TEAMSTERS  ?S  lOUISUNA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

NTERMIOIAl  GOID  CORfWATION  LMITEO  64b  FinH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NV  10022  

MTERNATIONAl  lONGSMMtMEN S  ASSOCIATION  Af I  CIO   1'  BAHERV  PIAU  SUITE  IWO  NEW  VORII  NV  lOOM -.. 

MTERNATOMl  HARIIMK  ASSOCIATES  INC   1800  A  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

NTERNATOMl  UMON  OF  BRKXIAVEIIS  t  AlUED  CRAHSMEN  IIS  bTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 
MTERSTATE  CARRIERS  COWERENa   1616  P  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
MVESTWNT  COHMNV  MST1TUTE   IHS  A  SI    NW  WASMRGTON  OC  20006 
MVESTIKNT  COUNSd  ASSM  OE  AMERICA  INC    50  MKM  SI  NEW  VORA  NV  10004 
CHARltS  C  MONS  400  ARMY  NAVY  DR  ARtlNGTON  VA  22202 

DON  ORE  LESSORS  ASSN  MC   1500  FIRST  NAIl  BANK  UK  SAINT  PAUL  MN  55101  

IIEL  CORI>0RATI0N  CONTANKR  DIVISION   02  EM8ARCA0ER0  aNTER  ?«TH  FLOOR  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  Mlll.„.. 

ROBERT  A  IA810N  SREGAl  t  MCOMMD  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037         _... 

CARlION  M3Q0N.  FIOIIOA  F^TRttEUM  COUNOl  III  N  GAOSOEN  STREET  TALLAHASSEE  Fl  KM .. 

CHARIES  I  MCXSON   1150  >  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  - 

MRQR  L  MOSON  1101  I'TH  SI    NW  SUITE  ZOO  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROtfRT  S  lAOASON   1133  I9IH  STREET  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

WnLMM  P  MCilSON  IR    JACKSON  I  lESSUP  PC  3426  N  WASHINGTON  BOUlfVARO  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

ROV  T  lACOeStN  GNAU  CARTER  lACOBSEN  I  ASSOC    INC   \ll!  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WAITER  •  lAENOE   1619  MASSAOWSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DANIEL  L  lAfFE  SUITE  401  1225  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MMN  ECONOMC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA   !M0  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JAMNISE  AMIRKAN  QTIZENS  LEAGUE   1765  SUHER  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  941 II 

JOSEPH  J  JAOUAV  5025  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

T  DESTRT  JARVIS  529  TENNESSEE  AVE  ALEXANORIA  VA  22305 

EVfLfN  JARWSFERRIS  444  HARAET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111 

JERRf  I   lASINOWSM   I"6  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  

PATRICIA  A  lEFFERS  SUITE  209  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHNIGION  OC  20036  

PHILIP  F   lEHlE   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   «310  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOSEPH  S  lENCUS  1'30  M  ST    NW   «80«  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JENWR  t  noa.  at  m  pia/a  chogo  il  606m 

JAHIS  C  UNNMGS  3255  iUCi  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000' 

lENNWGS  STROUSS  t  SALMON   111  WEST  MONROE  PHOENU  U  85003  

CHRIS  I  lENSEN  FLORIDA  PETROIEUM  COUNCIL  111  NORTH  GAOSOEN  ST   TALLAHASSEE  Fl  32301 

JENSEN  SANOERS  I  MCCONNELL.  SUTE  12'5  18'5  EYE  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  


GIAV  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SHARPS.  PWEY  t  COMPANY.  LTD  I 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  RICHARD  L  SRMOn  I  COMF>«IR) .... 

GRAY  AND  COMPAY  (FOR  TOBACCO  RISIIIUTEl  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  U  S  BANKNOTE  i  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN  S  FUND) 
NAIIONAl  BROAOCASIMG  CO  INC 

AAI  CORPORATION  

EMIRSON  ELECTRIC  CO  

MACNAVOX  GOVERNMENT  t  INOUSTRML  ELECTRONICS  CO 

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  MC 


U  S  SXi  ASSOCUTION 

MASSACHUSEHS  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY .. 

NAIOIAl  COM.  ASSN 


AMERICAN  MOVERS  CONFERENU 


n  PIERa  UTILITIES  AUIH  OF  TH(  CITY  or  FT  PKIO.  H  RL- 
AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INSTITUTE 

SHOOSHAN  t  lACKSON  INC  (FOR  U  S  CABIESYSTEMS  RC) .. 
I  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IIMSnHM  JUSIi.  MC... 

MO  COMMUNICAT«NS  CORP        

OSBORNE  TRUCK  LINE.  INC  ET  Al _ 

PARENTS  I  FRIENDS  OF  UAG 

NATOIAL  FOREST  PROOUCTS  ASSN __., 

AMERKAN  AOVERTISMC  FEDERATRM.. 


Do'''"II,..!ZI!"rTr~'Tr'''"''"'7"""IT!"""'"''"" 
NANCY  H  iiiim.''i»'i}m''nM  

GUY  £   lESTER,  2150  ttNlEN  AVE  ST  lOUIS  MO  63121 

CMARlES  E   XXCKEl  JR    107  MAINE  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

WALTER  W  JOHN  TM   1414  SOUTH  BUILDING  USOA  WASHINGTON  K  20250 

RONALD  P  JOMNSEN  SUITE  303  1625  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

JOHNSON  I  SWWISON.  4700  MTERFIRST  TWO  DALLAS  n  75270 

CARl  T  JOHNSON.  SUTE  1104  1800  A  STREET  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

arFoao  t  iohnson  i7oo  north  moore  street  rossiyn  va  22209 

DAV«  H  JOHNSON.  MISSISSIPPI  PETRttEUM  COUNCH  215  LAMAR  LfE  BLDG    PO  SOX  42  lACKSON  MS  JSiK.. 

GEORGE  DEAN  IOHNSON  JR    JOHNSON  SMITH  t  HI88ARD  PO  DRAWER  5585  SPARTANBURG  SC  293M 

Do - 

JESS  JOHNSON  IR    SUITE  200  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         

JOEL  L   JOHNSON  475  L  ENFANT  PIA2A  SW   *4400  WASHINGTON  OC  20024  

«HN  e  IOHNSON  ALABAMA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PC  BOX  4220  MONTGOMERY  AL  3H« 

JOHN  r.  IOHNSON.  SUITE  1014  900  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  IDOM  . 

KENNETH  A  JOHNSON  PHLSBURY  CENTER  MMNUPOLIS  MN  5540? 

L  WAYNE  JOHNSON.  PO  BOX  70OOC  TIXARKAWA  TX  75501         _. 

UURY  W  DHNSON.  PO  BOX  3000  LEESBURG  VA  22075  „ 

LINOA  MEYtR  JOHNSON   7700  LlHlE  RIVER  TURNPRIE  ANNANOALE  W  23NJ 

RAOY  A  JOHNSON.  lOOO  16TH  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036    

RKHAROW  DHNSONJR    219  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEJWNORIA  VA  22314 „ 

SPENCER  A  JOHNSON.  SUITE  411  1101  VfRMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S._ 

STMWY  I  JOHNSON.  1050  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ..._ _ 

STEPHEN  M  JOHNSON  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

THOMAS  G  JOHNSON.  PO  BOX  2463  HOUSTON  TX  77001  

HHUa  I  JOHNSON.  MOFFET  LARSON  t  JOHNSON  PC   1925  NORTH  LYNN  STUiEI.  «200  AAMGRM  HlZm 

WILLIAM  I  JOHNSON,  sun  301  1050  ITTH  STREET.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20O3*  -„ 

BARBARA  N  lOMISTON   1150  CONNECTCUT  AVI  NW  »710  WASHMCTON  DC  20031. - 

OAVn  JOHNSTON.  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^0006 
JAMES  D  JOHNSTON.  1660  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JOMT  CORPORATE  COMM  ON  CUBAN  OAJMS  CO  LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES  INC  PO  BOX  5050  GREENWICH  CT  06130 
Xmi  TASK  FORCE  ON  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSIST   FOR  STUDENTS  C/0  LAW  SCHOU  AOMSSHN  COUNCH  II  DUPONT 
CMQi.  m  NRSHMGION  U  20036 

HERSfRT  A  J010MT2.  900  I7TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ALLAN  R  lONtS.  1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  - 

CHARLIE  W  JONES.  SUITE  310  1150  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20034 

ERNtST  W  JONES.  1957  E  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

GERALD  R  JONES.  SUITE  810  2000  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 
JAMfS  E  JONES  JR    1110  VERMONT  AVI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

JAMES  E  JONES  40  FRANKLIN  RO    SW  PO  BOX  2021  ROANOKE  VA  24022 

NOIVIU  JONES,  1620  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

RANIMU  T  JONfS.  1030  15TH  ST    NW  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

OC  SOTO  JORDAN.  22$  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  S(  WASHMCTON  K  JOBU .... 

JAMIS  V  JORDAN  W  PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  Al  3S202 

JEFFREY  H  JOSEPH   1615  H  SI.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20062 

OAVB  W  J0YN£R.  311  FIRST  SIRtH.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20001  

AROON  B  RJOD  IR  .  1100  CONNEOCUT  AVE    NW.  #310  WASHMCTON  OC  2«03(.. 

RORERT  E  JUUANO.  1175  I  SI.  NW   #450  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

BYRON  E  RA80T.  LfGAL  DEPARTMENT    43  33  77  WEST  45TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10036   .. 
UNOA  HELLER  MHM  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  SUITE  1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006  . 

DONALD  J  AAMEWSKI.  905  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

FRED  G  RAREM.  SHUFFEH  UNION.  CURRY  i  UREM  109  NORTH  MUL  STREH  LEJUNGION  KY  40507.. 
D> 


AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UWON    AFl  CIO 

NATHNAL  PARKS  1  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 
SHAAIEE  CORPORATION 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUIAauRERS 

AMERKAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENO 

SMITHKLINE  6ECKMAN  CORP 

ABBOn  LABORATORIES  

AMUSEMENT  (  MUSK  OPERATORS  ASSOOAiai. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  

SHAMROCK  FOOOS  CO      

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  MST ™„ 

CARMASANOIMG  GROUP _„ 

COUNTY  Of  ORANGE  

KICO  PROOUCTS  INC  

ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION      „„„ 

SANTA  ANA  RIVER  (LOOO  PROTECTION  AGENCY  

SANTA  ANA  VALLEY  IRRKATION  CO 

HIRAM  WALKER  t  SONS  INC 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  ■«*.. 

OKABIED  AMERKAN  VETERANS 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PROFESSUNAl  EMPLOYEES  Of  USOA. „._. 

COLUHRIA  CAS  SYSTEM  SERVKE  CORP      _..... 

■EIHOOISI  HOSPITALS  OF  DALLAS.  ET  AL _ ... 

OORNMG  GLASS  WORKS  _.- 

tOEING  MILITARY  AIRPLANE  COMPRdT..™.. 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  INST       -... 

■HIRIEN  i  COMPANY    _ __ 

WASTE  MANACIMENT  «€.... - 

SHELL  OIL  CO  - 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  (  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE.  MC.. 

AMERKAK  PETROIEUM  INST  

WISER  PERMANENIE  MEDKAl  GIOUC' -„ 

PILISBURY  COMPANY      


VOCAIIONAl  MOUSTRIAL  aU8S  Of  mOKk  MC 

ROIM  CORPORATION 

STANDARD  OR  CO  (R«ANA)       _. 

NON  COMMISSXMD  OFFaRS  ASSN  OF  THE  US* 

PAPER80AR0  PACKAGING  COUNCH 

TEXACO.  MC-  

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  COMRIONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RKO) 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  BROADCASTING  ENGINEERING  STAMOIMOS.  MC.. 

■CMGAN  CONSaOATED  GAS  CO 

UTAH  MTERNATIONAL  INC   

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTUaOIS  OF  NKK».-_ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP   _.. 


CMENSCORMNG  FI8ERGLAS  CORPORATION 

AMERKAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS  MC 

MAN  MADE  FHER  PROOUORS  ASSN  INC 

ASSOCWTED  GENERAL  CONTRAHORS  OF  AMERKA_ 

SPERRY  CORPORATION  

AILLANO  OF  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

APPALACHIAN  POWER  COMPANY  „_ 

lEYNttOS  METALS  CO  

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNOL  OF  AMER : ,. 

ELEORONK  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATR* 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO      ™_ 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

NAIIONAl  RESTAURANT  ASSN    

DRESSER  MOUSTRIES  INC         

HOTEL  t  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES  1  BARHNOERS  MTl  UNON 

MTERNATIONAL  PA«R  COMPANY    

FOLEY.   LARDNER.   HOILABAUCH  t  MOBS   (FOR    LAWYERS  TITLE   INSURANCE 
CORPI 

LABORERS  MIL  UNION  Of  NORTH  AMERICA.  AflflO 

LINCOLN  PROPERTY  CO _ - -... 

NATHNAl  MULII  HOUSIHG  COUNCH 


fkXMpti  ElpMfellMeS 


Men 

517  50 
117  50 

mm 


2I.1U.M 

iii 

11722.40 


SIMM 


33(110 
10(0  77 


WW 
12J7S00 
2.tt7(l 

"iMm 

1JM.» 


imm 

"ijHlM 

unn 


\tm» 


100000 
30000 


12.SM40 
71130 

ifsn 

'«Nin 

'iiM 


SMBO 

lOSOOO 

(1175 

15^00 


HMt 
1417  0« 


sstn 

ijmiio 

"utb'oo 


ijsoeo 

1000.00 
30100 


17100 

'■''250.00 

1.020  OO 

154  00 

"iSiii'oo 


1(.23164 
2.SOO00 


1(4749 


(4t3S 
30551 

7002 


20.IS2M 

iitrj 

1172240 


51(49 
lOJOOOO 

4UK.71 

'"iijmm 

450 

1108(0 


11J(012 
14000 


15.44095 
1.44173 


5.25(53 
7.7(149 


IJMJI 

'"iiijii 


1.750.24 
50053 


5(700 
'34700 


2.(0701 

iiiu 
UMi'o 


14(05 


30(4 

9(19 


(.204(2 
IBOOO 


1.4(497 
15000 


12275 

'5995 

5000 

ib'ob 

i;i(3M 
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Ocgmualioii  a  ln(J(vidual  FHing 


MARVANN  M  KASWELL.  SUITE  1200  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

HOWARD  C  KAT2.  160  WATER  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10038 

LAWRENCE  W  KAT2,  8283  GREENSBORO  DR  MCLEAN  VA  22102  

ALAN  C  KAUFFMAN.  2600  FIDELITY  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19109^^^  ^;,^-- 

EVEREn  E   KAVANAUGH.  SUITE  800  1110  VERMONT  A« .  NW  **^7p™*  J^i,-Kr- jiiHiii-- 
KAYE.  SCHOUR.  FIERMAN.  HAYS  t  HANOUR,  1575  I  SI .  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHMCTON  OC  20005.. 

RICHAMF  KEATING  SUITE  502  121  rCONNECTICUl'AVE;'HWWA»li«if« 

WILLIAM  J  KEATING.  725  15IH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

HOWARD  B  KECK.  555  S  FLOWER  SI  LOS  ANGELES  CA  900'1„,-  - -— i - 

OTPHD  REEFER  SUITE  1050  1825  [Y[  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 .... 

DAVID  A  KEENE  919  PRINO  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 ■i,-;;-,„v.;,- 

KEITH  KEENEY  SUITE  500  D  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOOY  RO  ATLANTA  GA  30342 

JEFFERSON  D  KEITH  8100  OAK  ST  DUNN  LORING  VA  22027 ■  ■-■■■v,;-ii;ii-4 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOOY  RO .  #500-0  ATLANTA  GA  20342 

KELLER  S  HECKMAN,  1150  17TH  ST ,  NW  *«HINGTONK  20036         - ~ 

CANDAa  KELLER  624  9IH  ST    NW  7TH  FLOOR  WASHMGION  K  20001 - 

DONALD  W  KELLER.  601  JEFFERSON  HOUSTON  TX  77002... ■.-- 

lAY  KELLER  2030  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

WNALOKELLERMANN  SUITE'  1110  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  -..- 

WHNB  KELLEY   1025  CONNECTKUT  AVE  .  NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAUL  I  KELLEY.  2727  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVE  PHOENIX  KL  85004 - 


EmptoyB/Clienl 


Rece^its 


Imienima 


CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN  ■^■■.■ 

)  ARON  i  CO   IfOfi  COFFEE.  SUGAR  t,  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC).. 

SATEaiTE  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

PHttADELPHIA  STXK  EXCHANGE 

COSHCTC,  TOILETRY  i  FRAGRANtt  ASSN,  INC 

CHRIS  CRAFT  INDUSTRIES,  INC - 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOANALYTIC  ASSOOATION 

OOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ELSEVIER  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLISHERS 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  4  FEED  ASSN ~ 

SUPERKW  OIL  CO 


2333.33 


506.00 
2.(0370 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  SYNTHETIC  FUELS  PRODUCTION 

HATWHAl  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMIHEE 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCIL).. 

NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTRa  COUHai).. 

SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING  ASSN  INTi 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

QUINTANA  PETROLEUM  CORP 

QUINTANA  REFINERY  COMPANY 

COMMON  CAUSE 

TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY - 

AVCOCORP - — ^^-•• 

UHAUl  INTL.  INC .-y. •-■••■• 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES.  MC 


lY  KELLEY,  POBOX  1«W«9  WtXMDRIA  VAj2313^.^^..     .^^^. I  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  ACTUARIES 

w. /WW. pucuir*!  cDcriAiTicc  uicvi.  A<:<a 


STEPHEN  G  KELUSON   1835  K  SI ,  NW,  #515  WASHINGTON 

STEPHEN  S  KEILNER   1001  CONNECTKUT  AVE  ,  NW  #1120  WASHINGTON  K  20036   _ 

BRIAN  F  KELLY   1211  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW  SUITE  802  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EARL  KELLY  801  18TH  STRtH,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

mSTB  KELLY  111  950  L  ENFANT  PIA2A.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 - 

HAROLD  V  KELLY,  1101  15TH  ST  .  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 - 

JOHN  J  KELLY  900  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 — 

MARK  L  KEMMER   1660  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ^ ._.^ - 

mUAM  TMNDALL  SUITE  210  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

iSsEplrw  KENNEBECK  475  LEn{aNT  PIA2A,  SW  SUITE  2450  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „ 

S!ST«Sn^  ^80^  52ffl^^KW  #400  wAsrtNGTON  DC  2bo.(:::::::z:;::; 

«HN  E  ttNNEDY  VM^     ELKINS  3300  FIRST  CITY  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

S  [  a%  i^'^irrSutrrNSMOORE  STREET  ARLIN^^^ 
JEREMIAH  I  KENNEY  JR     12TH  FL   1100  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

rif^&.^'JSf/S.S,  ISl9%5ISiSf  aT NW  SU.E  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006:;:::::::: 
Do - :':::z::::: 

VYTAUTAS  KERMUS.  69  CbTT/«  si 'em  HARBOR 

PAUL  A  KERSCHNER.  1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  W  29M9.._: --■• 

ROBERT  M  KETCHEL  777  I4TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 .-. - 

GILBERT  W  KEYES.  PO  BOX  3999  SEAOLE  WA  98124  ^  ^  ,■■;;;" - V" ". 

EARLINE  A  KEYSER,  1620  I  ST ,  NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  [K  200M _.... 

KWWAH  ISLAND  COMPANY  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29142 „ 

RICHARD  F  KIBBEN  200  PARK  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10166 .  ......-^. 

SaSoWE  CARROLL  KICAK,  1735  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #903  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 -.. 

EDWARD  I  KIERNAN,  412  FIRST  STREET.  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

ROBERT  W  KIERNAN,  1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

KIKKOMAN  FOOOS,  INC,  PO  BOX  69  **l*('?TH  W' "184. 

MARYANN  KILOUFF.  923  15IH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DANIEL  L  KILEY.  PO  BOX  3609  NORFOLK  VA  ?3514       .^.  .^.........^^.....;.... ,- 

KILGORE  h  KILGORE,  INC.  1800  FIRST  NATWNAL  BANK  BLDG  OAUAS  TX  75202 

MARGARET  A  KIMBALL  1620  I  ST  ,  NW.  #703  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERTA  0  KIMBALL  1015  15TH  STREET.  NW.  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20O05 


200.00 
14000 

m'mi' 

93.75 
4.39999 


86401 


39(79 


30000 

""iii.'o6 


4.59(60 

"i.'5b6.'oo' 


CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  ANO  CO 

PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORPORATION., 

REPUBUC  STEEL  CORP 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  

ALLIANCE  FOR  FREE  ENTERPRISE - 

VOLKSWAGEN  Of  AMERICA,  INC ., 


(0000 
7.708.50 
1.25000 


20,00 


963.57 

'lood'oii 


54.00 

"i'93:8'i 


2.500W 


ALASKA  RESOURCE  ANALYSTS,  INC •■•■■■■■ 

raSSl  ON  US  BUSINESS  Of  THE  CANADWN  Lift  i  HEALTH  INSUR  ASSN.. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  OIL  PIPELINES 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERKA 

LOCKHEED-GEORGIA  CORPORATION 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO.  INC 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION ■ 

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION -. 

GOULD,  INC 

MOTOR  CARRIER  UWYERS  ASSN ..■.-,■•• 

ARAS ••— 

american  association  of  retired  persons „ 

general  electric  co - — - 

boeing  company ■.-- 

bechtel  power  corporation - -...- 

'business  roundtable:' 


30000 
33.(40.m 


340.00 

"imixi 

2.758  50 
4.455.63 


5510( 


(51(4 


12952 

""i'6'i:74 

60597 
1.65930 

549'23 

4(.7b 


RKHARO  H  KIMBERIY   1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  SUITE  2200  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 ■-• 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP    401  NORTH  LAKE  STREET  NEENAH  Wl  54956 - 

JAMES  L  KIMBLE,  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVE ,  NW   #415  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -■ 

GENE  KIMMELMAN,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 :•••• 

KING  &  SPALDING.  1915  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

CHARLES  L  KING.  1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

EDWARD  H  KING.  200  WILMOT  RO  OEERflELO  IL  60015^      ^^^^^, • 

G  JACK  KING  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0001  - 

W  RUSSELL  KING  SUITE  400  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

DANIEL  T  KINGSLEY   1730  NORTH  LYNN  STREET,  #400  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 - • • 

ROGER  P  KINGSLEY   10801  ROCKVILLt  RKE  ROCKVILLE  MD  20852 

fRANK  J  KINNEY  414  N  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

JANIE  A  KINNEY   #408  1015  18TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036      , 

CECILIA  ANNE  KIRBY,  181?  L  STREET,  NW,  *-^-.*-^~""'i'SLR^jNTW'iw:'w«HINGlbN0C'2W^^  EiMilTlES'FOR''AN¥FECTlvt  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTM. 


POTATO  CHIP/SNACK  fOOO  ASSOCIATWN 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  Of  POLICE  ASSOCIATIONS.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUfACTURERS 


TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

NORfOLK  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION 

OEMINEXUS  OIL  CO 

TEXASGULf.  INC 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATKJH 


AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOL . 
KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP 


AMERICAN  INSURANa  ASSN.. 
CONGRESS  WATCH 


AMERKAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC.... 

WALGREEN  CO  

US  AIR,  INC  

fREEPORT  MCMORAN.  INC 

NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SPEECH-LANGUAGE-HEARING  ASSN.... 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

MERCK  &  CO,  INC 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  &  MOTEL  ASSN., 


(0.00 


3.00000 


2.700.00 


200.00 
3.39000 

'  55d'6o 

3.31249 
'240.00 


30000 
9.60000 


52(40 


21,7(4.80 
21.74(30 


44040 

12.74231 

100 


7960 
1.916.86 


KiRYY^GILLlCK:  SCHWARTZ  t.  TUOHEY,  PC ,  SUITE  303  600 

PAUL  G  KIRK  IR    SULLIVAN  &  WORCESTER  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003S.. 

KIRKLANO  4  ELLIS   1776  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -    -, 

SALIYANN  KIRKPATRICK,  UIO  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  W«HINCION  K  20005        ,....^-^... 
KIRKPATRKK  LOCKHART,  HILL,  CHRISTOPHER  4  PHILLIPS.  1900  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
Do 


KIRIIN  CAMPBEU  i  KEATING.  SUITE  800  1150  CONNECTICUT  *VENUE  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036.. 

RMERT  AKIRSHNER.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

RICHARD  L  KIASS.  1225  19IH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do    


RICHARD  P  KLEEMAN.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

RICHARD  A  KLINE  650  INDEPENDENCE  AVE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  2tKM)3   

KLINE  KNOPF  4  WOJDAK,  INC    111  STATE  STREET  HARRISBURG  PA  17101         

WILLIAM  J  KLINEFELTER  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  SUITE  706  WASHINGTON  OC  20006....;^..._.... 

wiNTKLOCKO  III  1701  Pennsylvania  ave  .  nw  suite  1120  WASHINGTON  oc  20006 

aENN  KNAPP  773  DARTMOUTH  AVE   SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 

JEffREY  W  KNIGHT   1045  SANSOME  ST  SAN  fRANCISCO  CA  94111 

PHfR  KNIGHT   777  14TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DANIEL  F  KNISE    1957  E  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ^ .^ -^^ 

ROBERT  L   KNOUS  JR.  SUITE  A-201  1410  GRANT  STREET  DENVER  OD  «0203._^. 

RUTH  E   KOBEIL  SUITE  202  600  MARYWND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024...... 

THOMAS  G  K06US,  SUITE  350  2000  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BRADLEY  R  KOCH   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

GEORGE  W  KOCH   1010  WISCONSIN  AVE  ,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  2000r 

MIRKK  C  KOCH   1724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ....^.. 

PAUL  E  KOHL  I C  PENNY  oTlNC   1301  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERKAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10019.. 


SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN.. 
POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO.. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BC'" 
NATIONAL  fOOTBALL  LEAGUE 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN - •- 

ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICAN  INSURERS •••- 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  HOUSING  AGENCIES - 

INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED •• 

MICHIGAN  STATE  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY - 

REPUBLIC  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

SEARCH  GROUP,  INC 

WKIINEY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  ORLEANS...  ...^^.._^,-.;^^..^ 

COUNCIL  Of  EUROPEAN  &  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  SHIPOWNERS  ASSN 

NATBNAl  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN  ,--■■,:;:  ™.™™ci,i^V 

DGA  INTL  INC  (FOR  OIR  INTL  Aff  Of  THE  GEN  DEL  fM.*","j"EJ"S   v^tv  ^ 
OGA  INTERNATIONAL   INC  (fOR   SOCIETE  NATIONALE  D'ETUDE  ET  DE  CONST  OE 
MOTEURS  D  AVIATION) 

ASSOOA'ION  Of  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS ^.^ 

COUNCIL  Of  ACTIVE  INDEPENDENT  OIL  4  GAS  PRODUCERS - 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 

UNinO  STEELWORKERS  Of  AMER - -- 

E  I  OU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  4  CO - 

fRIENOS  Of  THE  EARTH  ^ '. . ..'.'..'..'. - ~ 

NATKINAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS ^.-------ji-: 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  OF  AMERICA ■ 

COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY  USA „„•,... r»,r; "" 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  4  COWERATIVE  UNK3N  Of  AMERKA 

NATIONAL  PARKING  ASSOCIATION •• 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRK  COOftRATIVE  ASSN — - 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC - — 

NATKNAL  WBLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  INC - 

18TH  CONG  DIST  FOR  PROLIFE  ACTIVITIES 


4.(88.41 

"imii 

50000 

1.625.00 

37.94 


SdOO 

"740'.M 


3(008 


500 
132.27 


222.50 


48.60116 
10000 
157  55 
9590 


7.(29.00 

Jmii 


5.01917 

15.33166 
14125 
9898 
80000 


837  66 


195.69 


124.25 
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%^m.^^>^  mn*  u35w*»o«i«*«  w  wwhinciok  oc  ?ooo» , „ 

NOMl  S  «ki»  sun  1050  1«5  tvt  SI    NW  i*«ttlHGIWl  DC  ?000t -.. - 

MCMOUS  WMNUS  1001  OMMCTICUT  *V(    NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?00»  „.... 

STfPWNIUKAN  115  IfclH  Si    K*  W*SHINCION  DC  ?0006  

EUG(N(  P  IIOI>l>  Stun  MO  SOJIH  11?0  20tH  SlWfl  «•  KKOSMINCION  K  20036  . 

sn«N  wmwD  1/01  n  n  iii«i(  wm  /uhhigion  v*  2??09  

NOlUa  II  ttRWUV   li'^lSI    NM  #100  HMSHMGICN  DC  ?0006  

MNNfTH  S  HOV/O  «1S  16IH  St    W».  #'06  •ASWNCION  K  20006 

nw  N  KOVUC  SUin  600  21  D-JKNT  JDCU  N  N  WASMNGION  K  20036  

PMHICUS  W)2a   i;i9  ROUTS  10  P»(RI(WN»N10;054  

MYIIO  S  KMIA   I60«  K  ST    nwWUHINGTON  DC  2C006  

TMOIMS  C  KRAJEMSXI  SUITi  UOO  1S28  L  STRiET  WW  WASHINGTON  DC  .'0036 

«WS  UUMEII   KANSAS  PETIXXEUM  COUNOl  SUITE  1414  MEDCHANTS  BANK  BIOC   ITH  i  lACXSON  STS   lOPEIW  KS 

66612 
lOStm  H  UAMdl  III  THE  POWER  HOtSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000' 
STEPHEN  W  UIAUS   IliO  •  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

lAYHONO  ROGJR  UIAUSE  SUITE  2'00  1000  WItSON  BIVO  ARIINCTUN  VA  IIM 

LAWRENO  E  RRfKKR   1015  IITM  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 .,.. 

uocER  amwi  1014  vine  st  ononnati  oh  45201  

lAIKSC  fKUt   1152  HASlEn  RMO  PO  B0«  99  HASIEO  Ml  41140 

AUTHUR  I  MIOW  2029  «  STRtET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „ -.„ 

NtH  B  MUOiAN  SUITE  320  lOSO  I'TH  STREET  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 -.. 

JAWS  S  WZWWISIU.  1100  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     _ 

PNHIP  KUCIER.  II  DUPONT  ORaE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  , -. -„ 

UO»D  R  IIUMN  1'25  DCSAIES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C36  - 

IMOMAS  R  njHN  410  fIRST  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  

lUOITH  MINOrSAV  530  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 

ESTER  tmi  SUITE  412  444  NORTH  CAPITOI  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

XFFRiV  MIUWlll.  WAn  TIEDER  KIUIAN  TOOIE  (  HOTfAR  i;42  R  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009   

DAM(l  ■  RUSH   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062  ,  

GMn  lAV  MISHWR  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  2000'  , 

HENRY  1  RUSS  HI    1426  UU)r  BMO  DRIVE  MQEAN  VA  2210!  / 

MKS  M  MJSMJ  SUITE  '00  SOUTH  1800  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036^ 
lUTAII.  ROa  t  HUf.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  M03t 

Do  

Do  

Do  

KWAJAIEIN  ATOll  CORP  PO  BOJ  5220  KWAMlEIN  EBEVE  HARSHAll  iSLAIl''""'"  i'lT."!"''"'!'.'"'''!"""!"!''."''^ 
LABOR  BUREAU  INC    SUITE  501  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
LA80R  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMIREE   100  INOUNA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

IMORERS  INTl  UWON  Of  NORTH  AMERICA  AFl  OO  905  16TH  ST    NW  WASHMCIOIt  U  20006 

JOHN  D  LACOPO  229  PENNSVIVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

BRuaClAOOIR    1"6  II  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

ROBERT  A  UUXG  SCOH  PIA2A  PWWDEIPHIA  PA  19113 

WAIIER  OESSK.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

SANDRA  I  UtfEVRE.  2S00  RIVA  ROAD  SE  ANNAPOllS  MO  21401 

SARAHH  lAIRO   1'30  MST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2G036  

ERt  T  UUTY   1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BIDG  OAllAS  TX  25202  „ 

Do  

UWE  CARRIERS  ASSN  1411  ROCKEFELLER  BlDG  aEVEUMO  OH  44113 

ROBERT  \JM  2101  L  STREET  NW  WASHMCTON  K  2003' 

V  KIM  LAMB  SUITE  515  1835  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  F  LAMBCRT  III  311  FIRST  STREET  NW   #'00  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO1  

DAVID  M  E  LAMBERT   1000  POTOMAC  STREET  NW  #302  SUITE  900  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

DAVID  R  LAMBIRT   1030  15TH  ST    NW  SUITE  %4  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

MARCV  UUieOURNE   '"  14IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005  ,.      - . ... 

STEPHEN  K  UUMRIGHT  ONE  BUSCH  Pl>a  ST  LOUIS  MO  63118 


EinQloiicf/ClKnl 


Rtuiph 


AMERICAN  INST  Of  ARCHITECTS  

NATIONAL  COUMX  ON  SYNTHETIC  FUELS  PROOUCnON  ... 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS'  ASSN 

AfL  CK)  „_„_... 

UMON  PAOFIC  CORP 

AMERICAN  (HO  MANUFACTURERS  ASSI 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE  ..„.., 

UNITED  STEELWORKERS  Of  AMER 

TAn  STEHINIUS  i.  HOILISTER  (FOR  SWRMN-NUMK 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS  

AMERICAN  LEGION  , 

COOPERATIVE  LiGAUE  OF  THE  USA 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST       


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HTB  CORPORATION) 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  INC 
TRW,  INC 
COHERENCE  Of  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS 


ROSES  INC  

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAl  ENGINEERS 

FAMILY  HIALTH  PROGRAM  INC         

MTIONAl  COUNOL  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVES     . 
AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 

«(ROSPAa  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  AMER  MC 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL 

SIERRA  CLUB 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMH.. 

MARRlOn  CORPORATION ....;. 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERa  Of  TH{  US 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  ..^ „ 

AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  COMPANY „ 

DOW  CHEMICAL  USA  

ASSOCIATION  OF  LOUL  HOUSING  FINANU  MOCB. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  OMAHA   „ 

HAYES  INC  „ 

METROPOLITAN  ATLANTA  RAPID  TRANSIT  AUTHORIIY._ 
RONALD  E   ROBINSON 


I  EDS  CORPORATION  

I  UPIOHN  COMPANY _., 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS  INC 

NAIIONWIOE  INSURANCE  CO  i  AFFILIATES 

LEAGUE  Of  *IOMEN  VOTERS  Of  IHt  US , 

DEMINEX  U  S  Cll  CO 

lEMSCUlF   INC  „.„. 


LAMON  ELROD  t  HARKLEROAO  2500  PEACHIREE  CENTER    CAIN  TOWER  229  PEACHTISt  SIRtn  K  XTIMin  G*  300(3 
L  CHARLES  lANOGRAF   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

THORUS  M  lANOM.  1500  SPRING  GARDEN  ST  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19101  

RARl  S  lANOSTROM  510  N  EDiSON  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22203    , .___—.., 

BRUO  ALAN  LANOY  2'00  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

lANf  (  EDSON  SUITE  400  SOUTH  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  200»  !Z~ZlZ"Z~!IIZI'~ZZ!r.r.' 
0>.. 


Ot.. 
Do. 


AlBOT  E  UHK  sum  537  1377  I  STRRT  IM  WASMmCTDN  DC  »00S  . 

Do  .       .  

RICHARD  F  LANE   1952  E  STREET  NW  WASWNGTCN  DC  20006 

ROBIN  W  LAMER   lOOO  CONWaiCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WAYNE  R  LAPKRRE  IR     1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

CUFFORO  lAPlANH.  '"  14TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  ...... 

REED  E  LARSON.  8001  BRAOOOCK  ROAD  #600  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160   

JAMES  lASAW.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016     „ ■     ,„ 

LASALLE  NATIONAI.  BANK.  135  SOUTH  LASAllE  ST  CHICAGO  II  60690 

JOHN  LASTER.  1900  M  STREET  NW  #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

LATHAM.  WATKINS  i  MILS  SUITE  1200  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

Do  .ZZZ^ZZIZZZZZZIZZZ 

LOUIS  F  LAUN  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016  . 


OENNG  LAVAILEE   1016  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2M36  _ _.... 

CHARIES  B  lAVlN  JR    SUITE  540  8401  CORPORATE  DR  lANOOVER  MP  20715 , 

JOAN  H  lAVOR.  195'  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

HENRY  J  LAWRENQ   1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  

ERNEST  M  LE  SUEUR   I'OO  NORTH  MOORE  ST   1925  ROSSIYN  CENTER  BUILDING  ARLINGTON  VA  27209  .. 

LEA0-2INC  PROOUORS  COMMIHEE  SUITE  3415  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271         

LEAGUE  OF  WOMfN  VOHRS  OF  THE  U  S    1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  LAKE  TAHOf.  2197  LAKE  TAHOE  BLVD  PO  BOX  10110  SOUTH  LAKE  TAHOE  CA  95731... 

THOMAS  B  LEARY.  HOGAN  t  HARTSON  815  CONNECTICUl  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

RKHARO  I  LEASE.  2145  BOISf  DRIVE  LAS  CRUCES  NM  88001  „ 

LEBOfUf  LAMB  LEIBY  I  MACRAE   1333  NfW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

THORWS  I  LEE  ».  PO  BOX  2628  HOUSTON  IX  "OOl t„ „.. 

RCHARD  A  LEGATSRI.  SUIH  '00  1050  ITTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70036 

LEIGHTON  CONKLIN  LEMOV  lACOeS  t  BUCKLEY  SUITE  800  2033  M  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

Do  ,  .  

Do... , 

Ol . 


Ol.. 


k.. 
k.. 

h.. 
b.. 


UMir  I  tHISli.  OK  IWMMS  CRKIE.  NW.  #900  WASMNGTON  DC  2000S.. 

Do _, 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

AMERCAN  ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES  ,     .... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INSURANCE  BROKERS    

FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  t  GUIDANCE  SERVO 

AMERCAN  St'ID  TRADE  ASSN  _ 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  REALTORS      _.„..- 

ANHE USER  BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC - 

NAIKJNAL  ASSN  OF  PENSION  CONSUITXIITS  (  ROMNSIMTHB. 

lESOIUF  LAMB  LEIBY  (  MACRAE 

SMITHiaiNE  CORP  

CEOTHERMAl  RESOURaS  INTL  INC 

B  A  L  CO  

CRYOGENIC  VACUUM  TECHNOIOGY  00 „., 


OTY  Of  BAlTIMORE 

COUNQl  FOR  RURAL  HOUSING' NiOKViEiianiW 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CREDIT  CORP 

NATIONAI  LEASED  HOUSING  ASSN 

MtOCOMMK  . 

PEOPLE  OPPOSED  TO  ENERGY  LOBBY    POTEL 
ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA  . 

NATIONAI  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN „ 

NATIONAI  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER „ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO     ._. 

NA'IONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM ..„. 

AWLGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION  AFl-OO 


COMMUNITY  REDEVELOPMENT  AGENW 

CONTINENTAL  WINGATE  COMPANY     _. 

WIlSHIRf  TERRACE  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  CORP 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC         

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PIUMBIN&HEATIN&COOIING  CONnUCKIIB.. 

AMERK>N  SUBCONTRACTORS  ASSN  

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA  

AMERK^N  INST  OF  ARCHITECTS  _ 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA _. 


niSRKSS  ROUNOTABIE 


SHIPPING  CORP  OF  INDIA.  LID 

UNDERWRITERS  AT  LLOYDS  lOMXM 

ENTIX,  INC  .  _.. 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

ADHESIVE  4  SEALANT  COUNOl.  INC   

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS. 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  ASSN 

avi  k  REGIONAL  MAGA2INE  ASSN    

aOROX  COMPANY  

FEDERATION  Of  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS 

GENERAL  ATOWC  CO  

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION „. 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA.  MC.. 

HTRAOCUIAR  LENS  MfRS  ASSN  

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  CENTRAL  FUND  INC  

NATIONAI  GLASS  DEALERS  ASSN 

SAVINGS  BANKS  ASSN  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.-. 

WHEY  PROOUCIS  WST  

AMERICAN  SNRROPBOAT  ASSOOATION    

MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  I  DESIGN  CO  


3.00000 

TSiooo 

•4.441 31 
1.75000 
3.24000 
(MOO 
9.19541 


60000 
7.968  2S 


xtam 


U»60 

turoo 

S312S 

16.43(00 
(.7S000 
2.11500 

10J9996 


2.00000 
1.00000 
(.24999 


1.2(000 


IS400 
1(.S0000 
2.SSQ00 

"TiSOMO 
4.(K74 
9.00000 
9.00000 


651.00 

S.0OOOO 
100001 
1.2»(0 


4.46714 


4J00.00 

S.O0O00 

450  00 


ISOiMI 

1.12100 

.  IjOSliO 


3(0.00 
"50000 


2.500.00 


20.13(74 
33.3(9 1( 


2l.4t373 


3.000.00 


1,00000 
750.00 


Eipcnlilwes 


4202 
41989 


4050 


255  79 
19(12 


72911 


3.159(0 
(0290 


29102 


277  78 
1(309 


4(000 
(411 


l.((35( 


40 
40(1 

■7778  66 


7.0(300 
21.40514 

" 1950 

1.2(115 


7321 


14390 


2(045 

■  ii'oo 


1000 

75000 


13980 

"■'9045 


(.667  27 

33.389 16 

87306 


400JI0 


100.00 

"no'oo 


August  I  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


23289 


Oigaii'ilm  01  Mnnduii  Filing 


Employe! /CiCTi 


Do  ^ : ■ •■■■ 

JOSEPH  L  LEIT2INGER  900  4TH  AVE  SEATTLE  WA  98164 •i;-'-— "•: 

GILBERT  lERANDER   1'30  M  STREET  NW   #67  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  ....,- ... 

ELI2A8ETH  LEMOND   1111  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036         

lYNEHE  B  LENARO   1800  M  STREET  NW,  #7005  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    ....^.. 

JOHN  lENGEL  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 ., 

DONNA  lENHOFF   SUITE  400  2000  P  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

ANN  LENTS  VINSON  i  ELKINS  3000  FIRST  CITY  TOWER  HOUSTON  «  77002 

BETTY  JANE  LEONARD  PO  BOX  21368  GREENSBORO  NC  27420 

EARL  I  LEONARD  IR    PO  DRAWER  1734  AIUNTA  GA  30301 ;,™-ii;-.;^v--- 

KAYE  CONNIFF  LEONARD,  SUITE  510  1090  VERMONT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005     ... 
LAW  (SfFICE  of  JERrS  LEONARD,  900  I'TH  STREET,  NW,  #1020  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 

LLOYD  LEONARD,  1730  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036        .  ^  

F.OONEY  £   LEONARD   1146  19TH  ST    NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


BOGLE  i  GATES  iFOR  PAOFIC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN) 

PORT  OF  SEAHLE         -.■ 

SIMPSON  TIMBER  CO   

MONTANA  POWER  CO  t  WASHINGTON  WATER  POWER  CO 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE     -.... 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO       r::^" 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  MOD) ., 

WOMtNS  LEGAL  DEFENSl  FUND  

ASSOCIATION  OF  OIL  PIPELINES _ -.... 

UNIFI  INC -• — • 

COCA  COLA  COMPANY ...;., .- 

POTLATCH  CORPORATION „ 

KANSAS  CORPORATION  COMMMISSION „ -.. 

LLACUT  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US 

COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  INSTITUTE      „ ™. 


RKeiRtS 


Eipenttuits 


'^NARO  K«HN  ROSE  AND  HURT,  PC    SUITE  31'  1025  CONNECTIClIT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 MANUFACTURING  C6' 


NATIONAI  EDUCATION  ASSN 


RCHAR'D  L  LESHER   1615  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

^[ tiS^s^^r.SRT^IV'KSllWW  "^ co««T«n5. Nw^w^  'S^^mm.mimmiiL^.  ,c«,_ 


1.50000 

1.00000 

1,04000 

30000 

(0000 

12500 

Win 


1.16700 
23040 


1.120.37 


6(3  74 
62  50 


3.457(2 


39020 
"2.239.'20 


DON  LANGiNEGGtR  EI  AL 

FINNIGAN  CORPORATION   

j  GENERAL  CABLE  CORPORATION,.... 

GENERAL  CABLE  CO  

1  SONY  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA.. 

US  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

UNION  INVESTMENT  GMBH 


ROBERT  lOHN  LEVERING,  1730  M  ST    NW   #610  WASHINGTON 


nr'JMa"""""""'"'"-"" ' """".. DIRECT  selling  association 

lA.  ^WJO >. — ,.  ,,.    /.-uu.TTtr   cr\a   Tut   nri 


US  COMMinEt  FOR  THE  OCEANS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS.. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN  

DENTAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES  INC 


SR  LEVERING   100  MARYLAND  AVENUE   NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 
MORRIS  I  LEVIN   1050  I'TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
BARBARA  W  LEVINE,  1015  I5TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

lAMES  F  LEVY   5301  TRENHOLM  ROAD  COLUMBIA  SC  29260        — ■ - iiioir.u  icoiii  bimur  kiiuK.  mMMITTFF 

LESLIE  LEVY  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 ...,.:....- ■ ;  *!!,^,^P.!lif"i^„^„?Plc^Vl*JSfrr""'"" 

B  P  LEWALLEN  900  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  —;■;■• 

CHARIES  L  LEWIS  5203  LEESBURG  PIKE  SUITE  400  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 . 

E  DAVID  LEWIS,  1401  WILSON  BLVD    #205  ARLINGTON  VA  22201    ^^.^ 

MICHAEL  R  LEWIS,  1133  15TH  SI    NW  SUITE  61C  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      ,. 
RKHARO  LEWIS   1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
BURTON  LEWK0WIT2,  1410  N  3R0  STREET  PO  BOX  25489  PHOENIX  A2  85002. 

lOHN  F   LEYDEN  815     16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

WILLIAM  I  LHOTA  301  aEVELANO  AVE ,  SW  CANTON  OH  «4'02^  

JUDITH  LICHTMAN  SUITE  400  2000  P  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HERBERT  LIEBENSON,  1604  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

SANDRA  COHEN  LIEBERMAN,  1"5  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  nMZZZ'"! - '  Sai*PAR^  

WUAMCLIENESCH238  10THST    SE^W^^^^^^^^^^  S'mX^I  KFrFARMSSr.NDijSTRlES.INC) 

LILLARD.  2100  CHARTERBANK  CENTER  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64105  ,.,..,......_. ^ — ;  i.,.,"^,,  o.r..rii.r  iccnriiTinn 


30375 


(.59125 


10000 

2.50000 

634  50 


UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  PERSONNEL  t,  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 

SOCIETY  Of  AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  i  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  UNION.. 
AMERICAN  PLYWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

SAMARITAN  HEALTH  SERVICE -...■ 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT.  AFLflO .... 

OHIO  POWER  CO  ■ — 

WOMEN  S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND -..-. _.,..-„... 

NATIONAI  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISLATIVE  COUNOl 


WASHINGTON  Dc'20M'5:"r.::r.'.::zr.r.:,:;... flexible  pacmging  association 


ROSS  W       - 

RICHARD  A'LllLQUISTySUlIE  500  1090  VERMONT  AVE^NW 

DIANE  PALMER  LILLY.  1200  PEAVEY  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55480 

EDWARD  )  LINCOLN   lOOO  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STEPHEN  R  LINDAUER.  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20515  ^.. 

ELENA  IINTHICUM   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ... 

RON  M  LINTON  SUITE  200  1015  !8TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  0021)036 

THOMAS  LINTON  L     1700  K  STREET  NW  #1204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „^-^  :jj.^i .,  :«b.<;<:»mB  nmnrf  rn 

LINIOirMlllOS:  REISIER  t  COnONE.  IIB.  SUITE  200  1015  18IH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003*..... '  *!»?*;f*°?n«P™^  ^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 


(.(25.W 


25000 
9.44500 


3.478  76 

1.09600 

28071 

5.(2500 


25500 


NORWEST  CORPORATION 

JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERICA.. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS...... 

ALLIED  CHEMICAL  CORP .... 

DENVER  TECHNOLOGICAL  CENTER — 

CHEVRON  USA  INC 


CITY  GAS  COMPANY 


iti0.00 


Do... 
Do... 
Do. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


COUNCIL  Of  POLLUTION  CONTROL  FINANCING  AGENOES 

IOWA  DEPARTMENT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

lARE  SUPERIOR  DISTRICT  POWER  CO  — 

MADISON  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO  -^  ;^ - 

METROPOLITAN  SANITARY  DISTRICT  OF  GREATER  OIICAGO — 

NATIONAI  ASSN  OF  URBAN  fLOOD  MANAGEMENT  AGENQES „... 

NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO  - — 

OREGON  DEPT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

STATE  Of  II  DEPT  Of  TRANS,  OIV  OF  WATER  RES —■■. 

STATE  Of  IL  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

SUPERIOR  WATER  LIGHT  4  POWER  CO.... 

WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO _ — 

WISCONSIN  FUEL  AND  LIGHT  CO .-. — - > 

WISCONSIN  GAS  CO - - 

WISCONSIN  NATURAL  GAS  CO - - 

WISCONSIN  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO 

WISCONSIN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORP - ■ 

WISCONSIN  SOUTHERN  GAS  CO 


3.142M 
350.00 


Oo        TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE , 

•" i  EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE — 

Barbara" A"LinLE"suiTE"6rri'i5"5  isTHSTREET^Nw  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 „;::::.::::":;::: ;  ™;\ «"'™'™'* 

CHaSIES  B  LITTLE  SUITE  603  6O0  MARYIAND  AVE ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 I  "BVJ^,os>0 

WILLIAM  f  liniE  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 'O""  """^  ^ 

ROY  LimEFIflD   1343  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

THEODORE  M  LITTMAN,  12213  lAKEWOOD  BLVD  DOWNEY  CA  9024 L,.;^ 
E  F  LIVAUOAIS  JR     1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


ROBERT  G  IIISCHERT.  1111  liTH  ST .  HW,  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


'livestock  MARKET'iNG.ASsgaAiK)N,joi  L^}.m„^^^Zm'^-^r 


NEIL  C  LIVINGSTONE,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000'........„_............^^^  ^;  J-  -Jj-;  jf-  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 


NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  &  RETREADERS  ASSN- 

ROCKWELL  INTL 

ATUNTIC  RICHFIELD  CO — 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  R«)).. 


14800 

7.50000 
6.00000 

606  00 
1.40600 
4.65000 
5.250  00 
1.614  00 
3.00000 
3.64000 
8.32500 

44300 
4.36800 

29000 
1.87500 
1.03000 
2.41500 
2.562.00 

29000 

30000 


727.27 
1.20000 
1.00000 

487  00 

1.350  00 

27  03 

22500 


Do 


L08EL  NOVINS  &  lAMONT,  1523  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PAUI  LOOGNO  25  LOUISIANA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

SSb  RI  f  KXidlART  JR    490  LENFANT  PLA2A  EAST  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

CHARLES  H  LOCKWOOO  II    300  NEW  CENTER  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  48202 

WREN  LOCKiroO  U4  NORTH  CAPITOI  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

HAWILD  0  LOOEN   1030  15TH  ST ,  NW,  #964  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NIlSIOfGREN   1909  K  ST    NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

liw  ™  SHELDON  SUITE  401  1725  DESALES  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ALAN  W  LONG  IR    500  W  22ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10011 ~ 

THOMAS  R  LONG  299  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171 - 

WIIIIAM  E   LONG  ONE  NATIONWIDE  PIA2A  COLUMBUS  OH  43216 

WHN  H  UffiisHo"*  OONNECTK^UT  AVE    NW  SUITE  214  WASHINGTON  DC  20036......:.. 

lAURA  LOOMIS  419'N  NELSON  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22203  - 

toSSs  OWEN  FEIUIAN  4  HOWE.  2020  X  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do — ■-■ 

Do 

Oo : 

LORD  DAY  A  LORD.  1120  20IH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PHILIP  I  LOREE.  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004         ,-.    --Vi 

ROBERT  ElCfiCH   1716  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

Do 


GENERIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS 

TENNECO,  INC         »,-v,-.;-v;i- 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  U.S. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SEED  ASSN 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERSASSOCIATION  Of  THE  US,  NC... 
AMERICAN  HARDWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 


WESTVACO  CORPORATION 

NATIONWIDE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MANVILLECORP 

NATIONAI  PARKS  4  CONSERVATION  ASSN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BITUMINOUS  CONTRACTOffi^. 
CLASSROOM  (PERIODICAL)  PUBLISHERS  ASSN. 

INDUSTRIAL  DIAMOND  ASSN 

OPTICAL  MFGRS  ASSN 

TEXTILE  RENTAL  SERVICES  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

C  &  S  WHOLESALE  GROCERS,  INC 

BOWAIER  NORTH  AMERICA  CORPORATION 

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  CONTROLLED  SHIPPING 

AMERICAN  DREDGING  CO  ,  EI  AL   „■;,.;,-■— 

PELIWN  TERMINAL  CORP  S  PORT  OF  GALVESTON 


3.124  50 
10.4(7.37 
1.00000 


3.3tt.69 
4.00000 


IJOOOO 


93(0.00 
1.500.00 
UIOK 


2.00000 


2,4(6.00 

91538 

17.50000 


1.274(4 


13740 


425.(0 


(iS 


7723 


2(500 
7(U1 


74311 


20(5 


6500 
6200 


2000 


2000 


72  W 


22U3 


30910 
10300 
2887 


20214 


17(.(3 


1.121.00 


750 


500.00 


(4172 

3J41.51 

5245 
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Oi|»uitioi<  u  tntvuliul  Filmg 


OAUOM  J  lOUS.  UOl  leiH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

MKS  F  UMTT.  IMI  «  ST,  »*  WASHINGTOK  DC  ?0006  

ncMRo  J  LOvfn.  1200  PWvtY  BLDG  wwiuroiis  MN  55479       

ROOMY  W  KXMUN.  SUIH  ?0O  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  MOSS.. 

GEIIAIO  M  LOWM  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MUS  EKEOOIE  H  LUCAS.  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

PEHR  J  LUOANO.  S23  15TM  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

SYLVESTER  urns.  SUTE  200  1320  19TH  STRtn.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20t3t 

Do _ 

Do  -... 

Do — 

LLNBERtKNSMUnwi'CA^ 

•ITON  f  LUNCH  2029  «  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LUNO  k  0  BRIEN.  1625  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , _-„. 

Do^^^;iiiizzi;;izzi;™zzz!izziz;zzziz;i!z 

Do 


CMHSnAII  1  IU«  IJ25  I  STRHT.  NW  WASWUGTOII  DC  20006 

W  FinCHER  LUTZ  SUITE  100  727  SOUTH  23RO  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

TWOIHY  P  LYNCH  SUITE  910  1510  WILSON  BIVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

MARK  H  R  LYONS.  1862  COIUIMM  ROAD.  NW  #32  WASHINGTON  K  20009 

WKLUM  T  LYONS  SUITE  700  17«7  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 
MAN  TRUCK  AND  BUS  CORPORATWN.  201  S  COLLEGE  STREET  CHARIOHE  NC  282W...„ 

MOA/AIO*  6  SUBS,  INC.  SUITE  107  701  S  22NO  OUAHA  NB  66102    „.. 

TIMOTHY  MACCARTHY   1909  K  ST    NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ANTHONY  R  MMXWA.  FOUR  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  i0O4t - 

RUSStU  MACCLEERY   1343  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

MX  A  MACDONAID  SUITE  915  2600  VMONU  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20037 

lAMES  E  MACK.  9005  CONGRESSIONAI  COURT  POTOMAC  MO  20854 .._ _ — 

JAMES  H  MACK.  7901  WESTPARK  OR  MCLEAN  VA  22102   "'!""Z!I~ZZI'.!1Z 

THOMAS  L  MACK.  1620  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MARK  J  MKKfY.  1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

J  LYNN  MAOOOX.  SUITE  1204  WOO  «  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

LEICH  U  MAOOUX.  3600  NORTH  36TH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207  , 

SUSAN  MAGAW.  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  20007    

FRANCS  E  MAGUIRE  JR    1120  CDNNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  00  20036 

W  nRRY  MAGUIRE.  BOX  17407  DULLES  INTERNATIONAl  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20M1.. 

DAVID  L  MAHAN.  1225  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

Bo -. 

THOMAS  0  MAHER.  1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


JOHN  F  MAHONEY   1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

MICHAEL  C  MAIBACH   1850  «  STREET  NW   #925  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  L  MAIER  SUITE  lOOO  900  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ _...._ 

STEVEN  R  MAMON.  8200  TREEBROOK  LN  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22308 - 

F  ANTHONY  MAR.  FOLEY.  LARONER.  HaLABAUGH  t  lACOBS  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  SUIH  IGOO  WASHINGTON 
DC  20006 

ANDRE  MABONPIERRE   1110  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PtJtYERS  ASSN.  1370  AVENUE  OE  THE  AMERKAS.  #2602  NEW  YORK  NY  I0OI9 

MAJORITY  PARTY  PC  BOX  28347  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DAVIO  L  MAILING,  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  SUIH  706  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  „ _ 

J  WILSON  MALLOY  JR  ,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 —^ 

KURT  L  MAIMGREN.  1000  16TH  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARY  X)MAlONE.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  H  MAIONEY  490  LENFANT  PUUA  EAST  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024    

MAN-MAOE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN  iNC  SUIH  310  1150  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

CARTER  MANASCO  5932  CHESTERBROOK  RO  MUEAN  VA  22101      

MANAH,  PHELPS  ROTHENBERG  (  TUNNEV  SUITE  200  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do 


Empkiytr/ainit 


Receipts 


HATIONAl  son  DRINK  ASSN   _ 

WtSTINGHOUSE  ELECIRK:  CORP 

NORTHWEST  CORP         

GUi  Oil  CORPORATWN ; 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN „ „ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP - — 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  6  HABER  (FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHOUnY) 

CRAMER,  HOFFMAN  t  HABER  (FOR  CITY  OF  MIAMII 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  8  HABER  (FOR  DADE  COUNTY) 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  8  HABER  PC   (FOR  GlOBAl  EXP  I  DEV  CORP.).. 
CRAMER  HOFFMAN  t  HABER  PC   (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  GABON) „. 


NATKINAI  SOCIETY  Of  PROfESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  CONTRULED  SHIPPING.... 
MSTITun  Of  INTERNATIONAl  CONTAINER  LESSORS-. 

NATONAl  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  COUNCIL  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  8  LIGHT  CO 

UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES  CORPORATWN _. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTANTS _ 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS,  INC  

UlTRASYSIEMS,  INC „ 

OBA  GEIGY  CORP 


MOTOR  VEHQE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCMTION  Of  THE  US.  INC.. 

COFFEE,  SUGAR  8  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC 

NATIONAL  IlRf  DIALERS  J  RETREADERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  OMi  SERVKES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MIRROR  MFGRS      _„ 

PEANUT  BunER  4  NUT  PROaSSORS  ASSN 

NATWNAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN....„ 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATWN ..^ ..... 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC       _...; 

CERTAINIEEO  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE ...„ 

AMERK>N  BANKERS  ASSN 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN    

DGA  INTERNATWNAl,  INC   •FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE).. 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR  SOfREAVU) 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO „.. 

MISER  ALUMINUM  8  CHEMCAl  CORP 


Bi.. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dd.. 
Dt.. 
Do.. 
Do- 

Do 

to 

to _-_ 

to 

to 


FIRST  WISCONSIN  NATK)NAL  BANK  OF  MILWAUKEE ..... 
AaiANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS 


UMTED  STEEIWORKERS  Of  AMER  .._. 

EASTMAN  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  MC- 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATWN 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  ARCHIIECTS 

HNNECO,  INC 


to.. 

(i. 
to.. 
to- 
k.. 

MANCHESHR  ASSOCIATES  LTD    1155  15IH  ST  NW  SUITE  1010  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 .. . 

FORBES  MANN  1U28  TURTU  BEACH  ROAD  LOST  TREE  VILLAGE  NORTH  PALM  BEACH  Fl  334M 

RKHARO  J  MANNa.  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201  : 

CYNTHIA  MANSFIELD  SUITE  520  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „ _ 

ARMAK)  G  MANSON.  1090  VERMONT  AVE  NW  STE  1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MANUfACTURED  HOUSING  INST   1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA  222«.. „ 

JOHN  V  MARANEY  324  EAST  CAPITOl  ST    NE  WASHMGTON  OC  20003 .. ,. _ 

MARCH  FOR  LIFE  INC.  PO  BOX  2950  WASHINGTON  K  20013 

R  V  MARIANI.  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006       

MARITIME  INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  8  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  SUITE  600  1133  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC 
20005 

RICHARD  P  MARKEY   729  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

E  VERNON  MARKHAM  III.  SUIH  500  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONAIO  R  MARKIEY   10880  WIISHIRE  BOUIEVARO  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90024 ..... . „ 

LAWRENa  D  MARKIEY  PO  BOX  3518  ANCHORACE  A*  99501 

NATHAN  fRED  MARKS.  685  N  W  8TH  STREET  GRESHAM  OR  97030 

RONALD  ANTHONY  MARKS   1805  GARDEN  AVENUE.  APT  26  EUGENE  OR  97403 

LUTHER  A  MARKWART  SUITE  1019  1156  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 __„__ 

KIMN  C  MARIIN.  307  W  NEVADA  UR8AMA  II  61801  

HOWARD  MARIOWE,  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      _. „ 

CHALMERS  H  WRQUIS.  21  DUPONT  ORaE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 , 

JOHN  MARSH.  lOO  OMWEW  DRIVE  TRUMBUU  CT  06611      

C  TRAVIS  MARSHALL,  1776  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 . 

OAVID  0  MARTIN.  NORTH  LAKE  ST  NEENAH  Wl  54956  

lAMES  D  MARTIN  4600  72NO  AVENUE  lANOOVER  HALS  MO  20784... 
nm  M  MARTIN  JR .  6909  FORT  HUNT  ROAD  AlEJIANORIA  VA  22302.. 

Do  

Do  

KATHERINE  E  MARTIN.  412  FIRST  ST    SE.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003... 

LARRY  K  MARTIN   1150  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036        

ERNEST  MARTY  85  RIOGE  ST  NORTH  SIDNEY  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN  

ALLIED  TUBE  8  CONDUIT  CORP .:. - 

BKK  CORPORATION       _ 

CAllfORNIA  VISION  SERVICE  PIAN  

COOPERATIVE  Of  AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS.  INt 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER  i.  POWER  Of  THE  OTY  OE  UK  JWELES.. 

GATXCORP , 

GENERAL  AMERIttN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO „. 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANO  COMPANY , 

MAR  

WSTITUTE  Of  ELECTRICAL  8  ELECTRONKS  ENGINEERS 

LOS  ANGELES  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER  LEASING  CORPORATION 

MID  ATLANTIC  NEPHROIOGY  CENTER,  LTD 

MUSIC  CORPORATWN  OF  AMERICA,  INC  _„ 

NATWNAl  INVESTMENT  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATWN 

NORTHROP  CORP  - 

NORTHWEST  ALASKAN  PIPELINE  CO     

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  lift  INSURANCE  COMPANY , 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  PHIlADElPMtt. 
SHAH  8  ASSOCIATES  INC 

STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  AMERCA 

SYSUMS  8  APPLIED  SCIENCES 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

UCI  INC  . 

MSSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY.  LTD.  .-...>„.„__ ™ 

LTV  CORPORATION     

BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO - _ 

GPU  SERVCE  CORPORATWN 

BELL  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON _ 


NATWNAl  STAR  ROUTE  MAIL  CARRIERS  ASSN 

BROTHERHlMb  Of  RAILWAY.  Mine  8  steams)^ 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  8  CONTRACTORS.  INC.. 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVES  INC  

WHinAKER  CORPORATWN 

CHUGACH  ELECTRIC  ASSN,  IK.... .„ 


AMERCAN  SUGARBEET  GROWERS  ASSN 

CENTRAl  STATES  RESOURa  CENTER 

Afl-CW  

NATWNAL  ASSN  FOR  PUBIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS.. 

RAYMARK  CORPORATION     

MOTOROLA.  INC . , 

MMBERLY^aARK  CORP 

OOMMUNKATWNS  SATELLITE  CORP 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE  

JEWELRY  INDUSTRY  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE. 

TENNECO  INC  

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERCAN  RAILROADS 

MAN  MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  INC 


SOD  00 


80000 
1.06000 
3.00000 
5.00000 


IMHOO 

6M.n 

1.SN.0O 

4SO0O 

2.00110 


42S.M 

812.50 

4.079.00 


75S.M 

"3.500.00 
1.25000 


12.956.00 


132.00 

2.000.00 

2.000.N 

1.125.00 

150.00 


63JS 
4.910.00 
2.50000 

17500 


33500 


9.19541 
125.00 
74000 

1.175.00 


7.500.00 
500.00 

750.00 
3.500.00 
2.250.00 
3.25000 


57000 
S7O00 


2.15000 
45000 

"njioofdb 


4J12S0 

5«i(io 

570.00 

■'576.00 
3.625.00 


12.38600 
500.00 


2.54300 
2.760.00 
3.50000 


12,4514t 
3.90000 


3170 

"ximaH 


I4,ni.30 
60000 


1.50000 

"2.m.'(io 

10000 


772.16 
150.00 


E<pendituf« 


20000 

1.59045 

34  90 


1.39230 
1600 


3.61042 

'id.5fl 


28  26 
136  80 


20000 

"imob 


7500 


500,00 


30951 


8008 
488,24 


7.614  55 


58.00 

"ii'gibob 


60000 
124.75 


12  531  00 
2000 


63994 


13.108  73 
3,90000 
11.57500 


11.52035 


81296 
150  OO 


45951 
8i289 


13990 
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Oi()m»lion  0>  Indnndull  Filint 


lUOITH  MARTY  85  RIDGE  ST  NORTH  SYDNEY  NSW  2060  AUSIRALIA   ^ 

inslPH  I  MARTYAR   12TH  FL   1100  15THST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

^  Ywio  S  SHAM  HSU  ANCE  CORP  901  NORTH  HOWARD  STREET  BALIIMORE  MO  21201 

iITkE  M  MWAOmT^ITE  520.  THE  FARRAGUI  BLDG  900  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006........... 

w  »  MASON  PO  Bdx'2Tio6'WEvfiwT'iAyii'56"''^ _^^^^ ;.......^...,,...-. -- 

JAMES  0  MASSIl   1015     18TH  SIREfl  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ..,.-.. —. ■ 

WILLIAM  F   MASSMANN  PO  BOX  225086  DALLAS  TX  '5265  ^  i-.i;Vc ■"■•• -'••-—• 

COLIN  D  MATHEWS,  UOl  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  .> 

ROBERT  A  MAHHEWS   '00  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  „.....> 

UUNN    [   MATTIAO   1211  CONNECTKJJT  AVE    NW   #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Kll  riw  BMllEnS  S  1000  THOMtt  JEFFERSON  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 
Do 


Employei/Oienl 


RKevis         EnpenlituiK 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORP 

AMERICAN  JAPANESE  TRADE  COMM 

NISEI  LOBBY  

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA,  INC 

WEST  MEXICO  VEGfTABlL  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN.. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE 

OR  PEPPER  CO  -jr--- 

VINSON  8  ELKINS  (FOR  METHOOBT  HOSMIAl).. 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO    

AFFILIATED  FOOD  PROaSSORS.  IHC 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSOCIATWN 

GENERAL  MILLS  INC  

BRASS  AND  BRONZE  INGOT  INSTITUTE 


75000 

50000 

152  24 

5.00000 


105.91 


2.87006 


^i^SlLi^NEi^\.i?t  mROLKSl'^SE  STREET  AL^^^ 


?S'h'  MWwIi^ESTlKiYTETHE^jiK^^^^  fOANKfORI  KY  40601... !  SrOF^^RK-F^Jl  SHIP  (WRATORS,. 

ALBERT  E  MAY,  1625 K  SI  «**««:£.'*  Kjo«w  ■ - - ;;•;;;;-::;;  | pt?sico  inc 


JAMES  C  MAY  700  ANDERSON  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 
WALTER  R  MAY  70O4  PARK  TERRACf  DRIVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307  , 
ARNOLD  MAYER,  1775  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ^^. 
MAYER,  BROWN  (  PIAH.  888  17TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

^IZZI'"ZIZZZ'Z."I11..... --:-., -.-... 

to ■ -^ - 

Do     

Do. 
C  H  MAYER. 


INC   SUITE  701  3421  NORTH  CAUSEWAY  BLVO  METAIRIE  LA  70002_ 


YELLOW  FREIGHT  SYSTEM  INC         

UNITED  FOOD  &  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UNION., 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMER,  INC 

COMDISCO  INC        : 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COMMinEE  

GATX  CORPORATION  

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  8  ELECTRONICS  CORP 

JMB  REALTY  CORP , 

STEPAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY — 

IRANSCANADA  PIPELINES  LTD 

LANGHAM  ENERGY  CO ..• 

AMERICAN  OPIOMEIRIC  ASSN., 


25.00000 

937  50 

12000 

6.85443 

4.661 97 

5.00000 

40000 


5000 


4996 
19932 


462  50 
4.80000 


10.50000 
16.15386 


4900 


JEFFREY  G  MAYS.SUITE  400E  600  "^^WNC  *«Wf  SW  WASHINGTW  K  ^^^  — • •- ,  SifioNAr  aSSNO?  INSURANCE  COMMISSWNERS, 

TERENCE  R  MCAULIFFE  MCAULIFFE  8  ASSOCIATES  812  0  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  K,  im>l .- • —  .  ...,^„..,  .  ..,„  „„,  .„., 


WILLIAM  I  MCAULIFFE  JR     1828  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

LARRY  D  MCaiVNEn   15TH  4  M  STREETS  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -,■ ,•••••••- 

ANN  MCBRIDl   2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ,. ■ ■■■'■ r 

MARTHi  M(XABE   1828  L  SI    NW  SUIT!  HOOWASHINGION  DC  20036 -•■ 

MICHAEL  J  MCCABE  ALLSTATE  PLAZA  N0RTH8R00K  IL  60062 - ■;-•;;;;;;;;-■""" 

JOHN*  MCCAHILL   1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  Miji.Z...;.-... 

MIL  P  MCCAHI      SUITE  715  1000  CONNBCIICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGT(W  K  20036 _.... 

KATHERINE  SMCCAfilER   10)5  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  [)C  20005     ..„ 

CAROLYN  KIM  MCCARTHY,  7901  WES'PARK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22  02   

JAMES  R  MCCARTHY.  2101  L  STREET   NW  WASHINCTON  K  20037         .      ^_^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
JOHN  C  MCCARTHY  JAY  STONE  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC  412  FIRST  STREET.  SE.  #50  WASHINGTON  DC  20003,. 

Do  ;7ZZ!- 

MCCARTY  NOCNE  4  WILLIAMS,  SUITE  3306  490  LENFANT  PLAZA  EAST  SW  WWWNCTON  DC  2(I0'24.;:.:.Z::: 
JAMES  R  MCCAUL.  1800  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
MCCLURE  4  TROnER  SUITE  600  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE 

to;;;;;z;izizz!zzz. 

Do  ■■■;■■■  ■■■■■z"""zzz,! 

Do 


AMERICAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSN 

NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  IHE  U,S  . 

COMMON  CAUSE - 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  Of  THE  USA ..„.,-._ 

ALLSTATE  ENTERPRISES,  INC — 

I  ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COS . 

lUS  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE    ., — 

MEAD  CORPORATION    

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN    ,•....:.„. 

NAIIONAt  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN 

i  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE  

'  LOUISIANH  AORIO  EXPOSITION,  INC 

MEUMINE  CHEMICALS,  INC 

I  STATE  Of  LOUISIANA 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGISTS 


22650 


21478 
lOOOO 


45800 
10.82 


2.177  41 
31072 


1.50000 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


INTERNATIONAL  MARITIME  ASSOCIATES.  WC -- 

CIGAR  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA  INC 

COCA-COLA  COMPANY 

ESTATE  Of  CHARLES  G  BLUHDORN 

GULf  4  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES  INC 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP iiii;^^;:!";^^- 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMEUT  COS... 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE,  INC 


12.037  50 
2.50000 


116J» 


27500 

2.56600 

1.116  50 

20000 


14.50000 
26000 


50000 


4.951.« 
6972 


r'MSS;«l^^K^^Sa^A^'.Sl -ZZZZZZZZ:;l?=i^ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


SaYly  MOflRMICK  2030  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  _    ^  ,^„„„ • 

rr&^'^AKKK%^,rS^robbiz:z:::z:zzzzz^ 

r '/St"  Z^.  SL,^MVKrST  V'^  m^m:^:  #400  Washington  x 

McoSn.  will  4  EMERY.  SUITE  500 1850  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ::::::::::z;;;:;::::::: 

PAIRO  J  mSonOU'-''  51199  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 - 

BDI«aS:SUITE1030N1800MST,NWWASHmW  ~ •-.- 

PAIRWK  W  MaiHOES  900  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  ;--. 

TOBERT  H  MaWOEN   1909  K  ST    NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006........ ..- • -.-■ 

PAUL  )  MCGEADY,  27  HAMPTON  PI  NUTLEY  NJ  07110  _^^^ — - 

OONNA  LEEMffiEE.  1800  M  STREETNW  #870  S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

W  CURT  MttEE   1620  I  SI ,  NW.  SUITE  703  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 • 

P  ANNEMCGHEE   1750  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  - • 

ROBERT  MMCGlbTTEN  815    6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ;_;^ 

pSy  US  M  MOBMRN   1875  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Kj  MOTATH   1660  L  ST  ,  NW,  #601  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

MSEPH  M  MCGUIRE'  15TH  8  M  STREETS  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

SS^[  ^^fw!?^''??  ^U22TlS'fl?J(KVuiLD.G  «DIANA«^^^^ 

ScIIenRY  SSIAFfTeR,  PC    SUliE  408  1300  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

CLAREW:E  M  MONlbSH  JR    400  FIRSi  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 '.. • - 

MFRINWNmE  ROOM  200  2020  K  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 _ 

SnEE  MCKE(>mr  2550  M  SI    NW  SUITE  770  WASHINGION  DC  20037 

SSf  mSeNNA^IIE  500  230    M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 - 

KZ  conSter  4  oIneo,  3^^^^        BOULEVARD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90010 :•:::;::;:;;::::::::;;:::::::::: 

lAH  F^VkENZIE  'i'liTiblH  Sf  NW  OTE  702  MHlWilON  be  20bM 

MBERT  I  KUi»   1619  MASSACTUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KaM  oJm  SnY  30  mEFElLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10112 , 

UU«FSOMCKEVm  SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 : - 

Ta    IWaTiraNNEY  219  N(m  WASHINGTON  SIREO  ALEJIANORIA  VA  22314 

mS  DMaAUGHLIN   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTWI  DC  20036 - 

wniiMF  MCMANUS  777  14IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ■■■■■■■ — 

«imiB«r«KM«UEL  1325  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ~ 

1AMF<;  n  MOIIILAN   1899  LSI    NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC 

MSIuRRAYiRiiDERuS.  1575  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  ^;;;;;;:;:;;;;::::::::z:::r:zzz::. 

Do 


I  COMMON  CAUSE 

I  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS , -— 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS . - 

AMERICAN  HOIEL  4  MOTEL  ASSN - 

CIVIL  PILOTS  FOR  REGULATORY  REFORM 

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO  v^-- • 

FEDERATION  Of  JAPAN  SALMON  FISHERIES  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

KEMPER  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE... 

SPRINGFIELD  MAIWNE  BANK  (FOR  ESTiiiT  OF  GEORCE  W  BUM) 

TUNA  RESEARCH  rOUNDATION,  INC  -,  ,„_^ 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS - 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  ,„„„., 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  BEVELOPMENT         ..^-^^^..^^^^..... 
HAUCK  4  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHILD  CARE  MANAGEMENT) . 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  Of  *"ERICA       ,_       .^...^..^-.....^ 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATWN  Of  THE  US.  Rt 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA.  INC — 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES,  IMC 

BECHTEL  NATIONAL,  INC 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

INTERSTATE  NAIURAfGAS' ASSOCiATTON  OF  AMERICA - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  IHE  US   ^^^- "• 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  4  VETERAN  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES _- 

ESTATE  Of  MABEL  R  LADD : - 

FOOTHILLS  PIPE  LINES  (YUKON)  LTD - — 

PAN  ALBERTA  GAS  LTD  ■■ ~ -— - ■ 

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSM • 

OTIZENS  FOR  TAX  JUSTICE - 

RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

HOUSLEY  GOLDBERG  4  KANTARIAN 

AHMANSON  FOUNDATION — •• 

CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  4  LOAN  LEAGUE. 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC 

AMERCAN  PULPWOOD  ASSN 


2.12500 
8.14517 

web' 

1.895  70 
7.839  62 

12.080.00 


1.01000 
7.240 00 

525.00 


13919 


W315 


20010 
20941 


45000 

14.44131 

120  00 

50000 

2.837  08 

4.99998 


11700 


11272 
4994 

"4jibbM 
492.26 


1.50 


1.414  46 
900 


33281 
50.00 


2.56500 
21250 

1.24061 

6.16847 

25000 


WILLIAM  G  MCMURTRIE,  8150  LEESBURG  PIKE  VIENNA  VA  2?18».- •iV.Vi-,u  cV  ■m  wKHINfiTS       ''^s" 
MOtAIR  aENN  KONOUROS  CORLEY  SINGLEIARY  PORTER  4  DIBBLE.  1155  I5TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  Dt  .w,5.. 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 


NATWNAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS... 

NON  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSN  OF  IHE  USA 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN -. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO r^- — 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

EXXON  CORPORATWN - - 

COOPER  LABORATORIES.  INC 

GOVERNMENT  Of  BELIZE - 

GOVERNMENT  Of  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA. _ 

SUGAR  ASSN  Of  THE  CARIBBEAN 

WUilAM  H  SULLIVAN  IR — •• 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSHIUU ™ — - 

BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE 

COIT  INDUSTRIES 

DAVIS  POLK  4  WAROWELL 


37500 

31000 

1.21000 

5000 

'2JMb'.bb 

7J2314 
150.00 
42500 

13.179.04 


1,000,00 
4.500.O0 
3.000.00 


28141 


251 

240 

40141 


200.00 

10J44.U 

57.10 


8.134  00 

iJHbo 


31.5K71 

66041 

2.12605 

31561 

2953 

23.13 


17256 

"iiii'ii 


23292 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  4,  1983 


Orimuitan  or  Indwidul  Filmt 

Emptonw/Oieil 

RcctipIS 

Eipendiluies 

B* 

GENERAL  TEIEPHONE  8  ELECTRONICS  COW 

75000 
7.44150 
2.24960 

6.596.00 

k                                ... , .._ 

GEORGIA  PAOFIC  CORP        _     ._ _ 

GROQRY  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .„    . 

HARRIS  CORPORATION „_        

ALINE  IRON  i  STEEL  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTOR _.   

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 

NATIONAL  OfFCE  MACHINE  DEALERS  ASSN 

85841 

K                                                        ..  _  ..      __.           _                              

k .    _    .        —         — ~         

0» ™ 

Bl.._     _.          ..          _           _                 .- —       



^                                                                                                                   

Ol                                                     „  „ _         

D(                                                                    .   _  .   - 

PHARMACEUTKAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

3.310.00 
6.240.50 

43213 

Do 

SONY  CORP  Of  AMERICA       _            .„„    „.    „.._ 

23308 

Do                                                                                                                        ,  ,„  ,, 

wfsiiNrjmiw  HFrtRr  msp       ,   ,  , 

UUUUMC  FMTH  MOMMUM.  SUITE  ?700  1000  MISOI  M.W  MUNGTON  VA  ^209 .-    _ 

TRW,  INC  „ 

HAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS. 

TECHNOLOGY  FOR  ENERGY  CORP .„ _ 

BOEING  COMPANY „ 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  K 

LTV  CORPORATION _ 

mint;   LEVIN   COHN.  FERRIS.  GLOVSXT.  AND  POPEO  (FOR  GOLDMAN  SACHS  8 

CO) 
IMNT2.  LEVIN,  COHN    FERRIS   GLOVSKY   AND  POPEO  (FOR    NORTHERN  ENERGY 

CORPDRATIONI 
MMi;  LEVM.  am  FERRIS  UOVSKY  and  POPEO  (FOR  REFUSE  FUELS  INC)... 

1.000.00 
3.000.00 

Km  F  IKKSH.  618  «IASH(NCrOII  BUUWK  WASWNGIOII  DC  20005 

MOUU  J  MCSHMC   1200  WW  IIOMPaWIt  AVENIK  NW  #320  WASHINGTON  K  2003S 

RONAID  E  MCWIIUAIIS  1700  N  WORt  ST  HOSSITN  VA  22209               w.    . 

2.500.00 

aOKF  G  MEAD.  130  FIUST  SI    SJ  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

lOHN  H  MEAGHER.  1155  15TH  SI.NW  SUITf  10O4  WASHINGTON  K  20005..._ 

FMNQS  X  MEANEY   U25  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHNCTON  DC  20008    ....„ _ 

MiJiOO 

Do                                                                               

Pi        -                                                                                           ,,  ,;  , 

Pg                                                                                                                                          .,..,, „ 

mai  LEVIN,  COHN,  FERRIS.  aOVSAY.  AND  POPEO  (FOR.  SCA  SERVICES) 

INTERLAKE,  INC        _ , 

MULIKEN  RESEARCH  CORP             

JOSEPH  J  MEOER.  SUtH  1100  1050  I7TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MEEHAN  A  STOEIKER  2200  TWO  GIRARO  PLAZA  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19102 

9.000.00 

ijido'di)' 

4U.00 

24515 

DAVn  0  MEEKER  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                    . 

AMERCAN  INST  Of  ARCHITECTS 

EDISON  ElECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  REBUilDERS  ASSN .       .    ....    „„„.    ... 

WUMMH  MEGONNEU  nil  19TH  ST   NW  9rH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    ..    .               

16566 

RCWUlO  A  MEHIER   1742  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                  __    ~.            ._        .-. 

STEPHEN  J  MEIMAN  15TH  t  H  STREETS  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                       

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THI  U.S. „_ 

HOWARD  H  MEMAER  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  ._ __ 

AMERIUN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN  „_ _ 

MENDELSOHN  ASSOOAIES.  INC    1826  lEEfEiiSON  PUQ.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... „ 

Dt                            _. 

EDWARD  L  MENNING.  1522  R  STREET  NW  SUITE  836  WASHINGTON  DC  20005-    .              - 

ELLS  E  MEREDITH.  1611  NORTH  KENT  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209         

CHARLES  L  MERIN  1 750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  #1204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

AMERKAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

WOtF  TRAP  fOUNOATUN  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS„ 

ASSOOAnON  Of  FEDERAL  VETERINARIANS 

AMERICAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC  _... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES   

'xiWin 

'iWai 

i5,ooaoo 

4X0.00 

'466.00 

EDWARD  A  MERLS.  1010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  

ORREN  MERREN.  1000  POTOMAC  STREP  NW.  #204  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

EDWARD  L  MERRKAN  6000  CWNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASMNGTON  PC  20815                             

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA  INC 

PORTFOLIO  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  CAYMAN  TURTLE  FAM  IID.... 

ONIRAL  GULF  UNES,  INC           

NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  RECYCLING  INDUSTRIES.  INC _.    „ „ „. 

BOEING  COMPUTER  SERViaS ™         

im 

MERRIU  LYNCH  »  CO ,  INC .  SUITE  906  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20D38 

SHARON  L  MESSMGER  SUITE  202  5431  CONNECTCUT  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  200IS . . 

1.24591 

JEAN  L  MESTRES.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „    _- 

OTIES  SERVKE  OIL  4  GAS  CORP . „        .     

l,42t.00 

3J0t.00 

1.00000 

66.272  61 

17,503  68 

20000 

2.595.00 

MET2GER,  SHAOYAC  8  SCHWAR2,  ONE  FARRAGUT  SOUARE  SOUTH  9IH  Fl  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BRIAN  M  MEYER.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     

M  BARRY  MEYER  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

lARRYO   l«FYEIfS    IH|S  HTH  STRfFT    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?™i'S                  

MELEXUSA.INC 

AMCRCAN  6AIWERS  ASSN 

ALUMMUM  ASSN 

FfRIIM/FR  INSimilf               

"- xm 

3.52595 

ItllBIF  1    HtTHfl     In?!)  II  ^TPfFT    NW  WAiMNTTON  nr  7nnnf;                                                

NABISCO  INC                 

1.000.00 

RONALD  A  MICHIELI  SUITE  1032  425  I3TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

MIIONAI  CAHLEMENS  ASSM 

NATWiiAl  ASiN  Of  PRWATE  PSYOilAtRiC  WmiH „ 

AMAIGAMAHD  CLOTHING  8  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION _ 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JOINT  TASK  FORCE  ON  FEDERAl  FINAN  ASSIST  FOR  WW  STUOEmS. 

LASALLE  NATIONAL  BANK 

MB  CONTINENT  WllDCAnERS  ASSN .  200  OOUGUS  BIDG  WICHITA  US  67202 „             

MIKDMTINENT  Oil  i  GAS  ASSN.  711  ADAMS  OFFKE  BLOG  TULSA  0«  74103..  . -.. 

JOY  MIDMAN   1319  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

PAUL  1  MICNINI  5«,  815  I6TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ ..„ 

MaBANA  TWEED  HADIEY  8  MCaOY.  1825  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

7.72900 
24.66628 

7.25 

Ol -         ™ „ ._ 

d                                                    

Di _ -...„.-. 

Do „....- 

Do _ 

MUTUAL  IIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  NEW  YORK „ 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANO  COMPANY 

PRUDENTIAL  llfE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.. 

■■ 



MUS  8  STOCXBRIOGt.  SUTE  500  1701  PENNSVUMNM  AVENUE.  MiimSHMGTON  OC  20006 

BLACK  AND  DECKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY    

17500 

Iln                                                                                               

PEPSeO.  INC 

PI2/A  HUT.  INC ..„.   

NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSFITAIS - 

ASSOCIAIMN  Of  AMERK>H  PUBLISHERS   

BARKLEY  COMPANY  Of  ARIZONA _         .     

TOSCO  CORPORATION 

GULF  INTRACOASTAl  CANAl  ASSN ._      »     -    ..        

TEXASGUlf  INC 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  OSi _.., 

MJiJj- 

2.215.00 
1500.00 

xiisoo" 

5.19200 
639.44 

i'jMob' 

994  66 
405.00 

15000 

Do „ 

HATHERINE  MIUARO.  1319  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

ROY  H  MIIIFNSON.  1707  I  SI    NW   #480  2005  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MILLER  8  CHEVALIER  CHARTERED  MnROPOllIAN  SQUARE  655  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005...... 

MlUR  ASSOOAIES.  INC    2500  OUE  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007...._......„._ _„.„_ 

DALE  MILLER  4000  RENO  ROAD  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OC8 . 

210.00 
SOJS 

Do 

DEBORAH  IMIE  MILLER   15THiMSTS.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005..       .„_ _ 



JAMES  C  MILLER.  1616  H  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 _ 

JOSEPH  E  MILLER  IR    1608  II  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ._„     „    _ 

RICHARD  G  MILLER   1101  14TH  SIREH  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  H  MIllER.  490  LENfANT  PIA2A  EAST  SW   #2202  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „ 

ROBERTA  BALSTAO  MIUER  SUITE  300  1755  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHMGKM  DC  iOIX..     . 

NAIKJNAl  GRANGE          „ 

AMERK>N  LEGION      

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSOCIATMN „...„. 

lENNECO  INC 

CONSORTIUM  Of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AS9S .~ 

~ STs 

11295 

MM 

R08NI  MUER   1925  II  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                                   

AUIANQ  TO  SAVE  ENERGY  

STEVEN  T  MULER  1607  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 . 

AUTO  INTERNAOONAl  ASSN 

COAIITION  Of  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS 

SPEOAIIY  EQUIPMENT  MARKET  ASSN    .    _ 

189.00 

Do 

Do .... 

MUiR.  CASSIOY.  UWROCA  1  lEWN.  SUITE  MO  2555  H  ST .  W  WXSHMGTON  K  20037 

CGPETEMMICAN.  4360  NE  JOES  POINT  STUART  Fl  33494               _. 

CHRISTINE  TOPPING  MIILWN.  1717  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    #503  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - _   

JOHN  C  MHUNER  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 

RICHARD  M  MIUMAN.  PC.  SUITE  908  1730  MSTREn.NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.                  _.            .      „ 

Do 

Do    „     ._ 

KIHN  F  MILLS.  1875  1  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     ,    „ 

EDWARD  1  MIINE  JR .  250  aO  COUNTRY  ROAD  MINEOIA  NY  IISOI „ „.        _.      

ROMH)  V  MHO.  1850  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ._„ ._ 

MNERAL  EXPIORATION  COALITION.  INC  PO  BOX  15638  UWEWOOO  CO  80215   

mmi  LEVIN  CDHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  8  POPEO.  1825  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006... 

Do              _ 

NATIONAl  PUBLIC  RADIO 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  8  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY       ._.       . 

NATKJNAl  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  COILEGES  8  UNIVERSITIES.- 

SOUTHEASIERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

FAIRCHIID  INDUSTRIES  INC .   

HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  SAN  JUAN.  PR _.     „ „.. 

SENATE  Of  PUERTO  RCO             .„.     . 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

LONG  ISIAND  LIGHIING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  COUNOl  OF  IIFE  INSURANCE,  »C.     

GENERAl  TELEPHONE  8  ELECTRONICS  CORP ..™        

HOMI  RfCORDINC  RIGHTS  (MAIITION           

xiim 

12.00000 

r ■ •■ 

u.>».»....... 

y. .. 

2.03300 

3.500.00 

S31.B0 

Tdoobb" 

15.00000 

1.15000 

22500 

150.00 
1.534.10 

Wm 

5.00000 

6000 

1.000.00 

107  71 
215.00 

aw 

360.06 

Do                _ lURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC 

THOMAS  B  MIRANDA  410  HRT  ST    9  WA-SMMRION  nr.  Tfldin               

AMERCAN  NuaEAR  ENERGY  COUNOl ...._ 

NATIONAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNCIL                ..                  - 

4904 

STAFFORD  MICHAEL  MISHOE  PO  BOX  10383  DES  MOINES  lA  50306       ..„.„. 

17000 

THOMAS  F  MITCHELL.  1875  1  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STAOY  J  MOeiEY   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

TERRENCE  W  MOOGIIN.  3248  PROSPECT  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

GEORGIA  PACIFK:  CORP           .. _.. 

E  1  DU  PONI  DE  NEMOURS  8  CO : 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING , 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 

GENERAL  ElECTRIC  CO         

MANCHESTER  ASSOQATES  ITD   (FOR  NISSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY.  LTD.) 

24000 
13.75 

KNNOH  I  MOfFEn.  1370  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS   #2602  NEW  YORK  NY  10019.     .        „            .    __    „ 

ROBERT  M  MOIITER   777  14TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  200O5  „.      _      „ 

lOHN  V  MOllER   1155  15TH  ST    NW  SUITE  1010  WASHINGTON  K  20005  „ 

19400 

76'66 

ROBERT  A  MaOfSAY  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016 __      

MICHAEL  J  MOLONEY.  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

C  MANIYMOIPUS.PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  20007               _ 

HERMAN  1  MOLWHN,  1600  WILSON  BLVO  ,  #1101  ARLINGTON  VA  22071 „ 

ARIAIGAMAIED  TRANSIT  UNWN  AflCK) 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ElECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN _ 

AMERICAN  HEAT  INSTITUTE    „.     

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS  INC      

123M 

CHRISTOPHER  MOMER.  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CHARUS  A  MONEORI.  SUITE  1101  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAl  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA  .....        

UNION  Of  CONaRNED  SCIENTISTS .„    ..... 

4,900.00 
1MI.0O 

"766142 

JOHN  M  MONIEY  SUITE  600  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                              _ 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  CORP 

n*.  le „    _.     „  

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  CONTROHfO  SMIWII6. 

MICHAEL  MONRONEY.  SUITE  2700  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  C  MONSUL.  923  RIVA  RIDGE  DRIVE  GREAT  FALLS  VA  22066    

STEVEN  M  MOOOK.  910  16TH  STREET  ROOM  302  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „„.^.    

41866 
5.70000 
1.00000 

25000 
1.50000 

JAMES  P  MOONEY  1724  MASS«HUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   „.     

ALAN  J  MOORE.  SUITE  840.  1 100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „.       

lANK  E  MOORE.  1776  F  ST    NW  WASHNGION  DC  20006 _ _ 

TIMOTHY  X  MOORE   1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ „ 

NAIBNAl  CABLE  lELEVISWN  ASSN  INC    

AIOIISON,  lOPEKA  8  SANTA  fE  RAILWAY  CO.. 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

NAIBNAl  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS... . 

34400 
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Oiganizilioo  01  Individiul  Filmg 


^Sa^yr^'K  ^o^\rKK5K^TS^%^ '""^::;:: 

!r»'^^&Kra^Wsi :  NW  was™ 

JAMES  A  MORRILL  SCOn  PIAZA  I  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19111.^^^. 

MARTINS  MORRIS  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SoRrSiW  SfSrSTER   1920  N  STREET  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

wTlwTc  MORRISON  2001  NORTH  ADAMS  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  20001^^...........^.- 

rRANM)  MORUZZI,  SUITE  500  1235  'EfftlS^S*^'LK*L*"A',T*  **  ""'  ' 

RUSSEll  N  MOSHER,  SUITE  160  950  N  GLEBE  RO.  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 

SOL  MOSHER   1660  L  ST    NW.  #215  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BERNAmTRKiSS  2440  VIRGINIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003r 

lYNN  E  HMTE   1015  15TH  ST    NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „■• 

MOTKJN  PICTURE  AKN  OF  AMERICA',  INC.  1600  EYE^STIiEEI,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20O06 


Emptoyet/Oiwl 


OONGOIEUM  CORPORATION 

COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA ■■■■^■■ 

COMMinSE  FOR  CAP  FORMMiON  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT.. 

CONSOLIDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO -. 

KNOll  FINE  CHEMiaiS,  INC -. — - 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US , 

SOCIETY  Of  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

SCOn  PAPER  COMPANY. 


Receipis 


EtpemliliirK 


275.69 
399.00 


S  Z^S^X'Xm^'m^l^m^ 


ASSOOATED  GENERAl  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

OTY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MEAT  IMPORTERS  COUNCIl  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

ITALIAN  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRilS  (USA).  INC 

AMERICAN  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATKIN,  INC., 

CROWN  ZlLLERBACH  CORFflRATION     

ASSOOATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

INTERNORTH 

MTiONALFEboiAfKJN'Of'iNbEnNDEiff 


1«7.M 
■700.60 


2,2M.00 
87566 


27569 
205.65 


100.00 


357.69 
r6o'37 


K     H^Klf  K  ACTUR  RS  SaT-ISToF  tSe  U  S .  1^  DETROIT  Ml  48202 

KFIlYHfflilY  MOUNTAIN  1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ... 
SbUNtKtSiES  SUITEMO  2121  K  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

HAROLOP  MUELLER  111  PO  BOX  7755  PHIIADEIPHIA  PA  i9l6r.:;Z"     

RICHARD  J  MULLER,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

JOHN  P  MULLIGAN   1101  17TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   ...^^.^.. 

RACY  MULL  N   1060  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K    0036^^.      ... 

mm  )«"U'Nl,^'Tf  202  600  MARYUND  AVENUE  SWW^^^^^^         DC  20024  ,  ^  _^,„^^, 

DANIEL  I  MUNDY  815  16TH  ST ,  NW,  #603  WASHINGTON  DC  ZOOOb      „..,  nn  mRPORATION 

Tr  MURPHY,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NWWASHINGTIJN^^^  mTn    RUCK T BU    CORP 

KUTH  MURPHY  KEMP.  KLEIN,  ENOELMEN  J  BEER  1320  19TH  STREET,  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 1  "«"'"">'*  ppnr.r^nt 


AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC -• 

GREAT  NATIONAL  CORPORATION  ™ — , : — 

UTAH  POWER  8  LIGHT  CO 

TAXPAYERS  FOR  FEDERAl  PENSION  REFORM  •■■^r-— 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  ttERKS 

THIRD  CLASS  MAIL  ASSOCIATION 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN ;:  ■^-.•^IVi.A;" 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  4  CO  OPERATIVE  UNION  Of  AMERCA.. 
BUILDING  S  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  OEPT 


90000 

2.00000 

33,82025 

2,2».00 


1,14243 


KEITHMURPHY,  KEMP,  KLEIN,  ENDELMEN  I  .„  ^  ,„„„ 

RICHARD  W  MURPHY   1133  20TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MURRa"  8  SCHEER  SuItE  695  2550  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 .„„.... 

D  M&lMURRM'.iiiMWYMsaiEtt 

(MRDONl  MURRAY,  SUITE  10023inEF(EK6irbAVI5TO^ 


rSeMARY  GRIFFIN  MURRAY,  SUITE  901  1660  L  SI ,  NW  WWHINGTON  DC  20036., 

SSlAM  E  MURRAY,  1800  MASS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CRAIG  E  MUSCK,  5913  OAKLAND  PARK  DRIVE  BURKE  VA  22015 

ROBERT  I  MUIH,  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  1 027 1„  ■,.■■,-,•■■•■ 

LAWRENCE  P  MUTTER.  6849  OLD  DOMINION  DR  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

Tm\  MUTZ,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GARY  D  MYERS  1015  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 •■■•■■;;-;;;--,i;-iv;i^- 

CLIFOROMMEVE  SUITE  503  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WSmm  K  29006.. 
ALAN  Y  NAnALlN.  1150  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  29036 

NANCY°A  NAGY  SUITE  209  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

UNDA  K  NAIDA  1616  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006       ^,v,;^  ,„„„„• ■•- 

ANNETTE  NWJAR   1825  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #211  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

JOHN  I  NAPIER.'232  EAST  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

BERNARD  Mir  idiVistii' a;;  iiw  aim  4M  

PHILIP  NASii.  399  OAK  A«NUE  MAYVK^  " 


!  NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN ;......_ 

■  j  CHICAGO  MILWAUKEE.  ST  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAIIROADS. 

.  I  CLEVELAND  CLIFFS  IRON  CO 

CONNECIICUI  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 

FEDERAL  EXPRESS 

FREEPORT  MINERALS  CO - 

IRON  ORE  LESSORS  ASSOOATION 

LTV  CORPORATION ....;;. 

MASSACHUSEnS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  UFE ~ - 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAFT  ASSN 

NATWNAl  COUNCIL  OF  COAL  LESSORS.  INC^ 

NEW  ENGIAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PENN  MUTUAL  LlfE  INSURANCE  CO - 

JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC 

SWAZILAND  SUGAR  ASSN .^^-^ 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  ST  PAUL  8  PAOFC  RRS 

CLEVELAND  ClIFfS  IRON  CO 

CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 

FREEPORT  MINERALS  CO 

IRON  ORE  LESSORS  ASSN,  INC 

ITV  CORPORATION ...^..^ 

'HASSACHUSEnS  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANO  CO...,. 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE - 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  COAL  LESSORS  .....^ 

NEW  ENGUNO  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PENN  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 

SWAZILAND  SUGAR  ASSN 

LEAR  SiEGLER  INC  'ENERGY  PRODUCTS  OIV 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  INC 


3,00000 

22.87300 

8.75000 

1.40000 

60000 
2.00000 
1.590.00 

150.00 
7.68000 
14.48187 
1.000.00 


33.82025 

20000 

3.642.04 

1.14243 


247,93 
5.22075 


500.00 
SOOOO 
25000 


1.400.00 
16566 


2000 

9999 

5.31508 


15513 


3WUU 

"MOjio" 

i4M0O 

50000 
50000 
45000 
50000 
500.00 
3M.O0 

■ 

■jjjj-jjj- 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.... 

AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  COMPANY 

ASARCOINC ■- 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  REBUILDERS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE 

MID-CONTINENT  OIL  &  GAS  ASSN 

KOTEEN  &  NARAUN  (FOR  ALASCOM,  INC) 


FRANCES  E  NATHAN,  455  FIRH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  1(»16 _ 

HARDY  L  NAIHAN   1750  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RAYMOND  NATHAN  4242  EAST  WEST  HWY  CHEVY  CHASE  MO  20815 ._;........ •-•• 

NAtSnAI  AGRmtURAl  CHEMKALS  ASSN  1155  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NaS  air  ttRRIER  A»N  SUUE  710  1730  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 -- 

JaIBNAL  S»H»  HU^E  lEWSlA  ion  INC,  PO  BOX  11675  ST  PETERSBURG  fl  33733 -- 

NATMNAl  ^  TOR  NEBHflORHO»SCHObLS,  INC  PO  BOX  14887  COLUMBUS  OH  43       

yliSSSf  ^  hS  uSSmSlfDSfRVICfS  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151 

Stffi  isS  nuk^^^immiZ^mww  PuzA  north  wheaton  md  20902 ^....... 

wHSil  i^  Of  Alffi' 8  SniStiONS  sl™Ete"lNC.  7360  LAUREL  CANYON  BLVO  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA 

SE  i  I  S=EJSa's  K  ?S?1  eTSS  ^VD^°^"lAUDERDALE  Fl- 33366-: 
SSiiKrffi^°21^lEKST^l7'S;iACHUSEnSAVE:NWWASH.CT* 


KOTEEN  8  NARALIN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  8  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC). 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  *MtWCANS,    ...^.;^..;^. 

FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO  SIABIUZATION  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  MILLS  CORPORATION     --,---- ^ 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM.  WC 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO - - 

MERCK  8  CO,  INC  -■ 

TIME.  INC -— • - 

WASHINGTON  COAUTION  ON  REDRESS 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY - 

FOOD  MARKHING  INSIITUTE 

AMEfiON  ETHICAL  UNION -■• 


73.00 

"i79.M 

10.000.00 
300.00 


3.50000 

4.50000 
6.156.00 


73.00 


7325 

13522 
70  75 


87500 

■■■6.666.'66 
io,'666.66 


2.2MOO 

4.305.00 

90000 

55500 

8.406  24 

sir 

4.31513 
1.923.81 

■23.320  00 


38673 

ri'3.03 
43.97 


1,30412 


NAtW«SN  of  INSURANO  BROKERS,  INC,  SUITE  700  311  EIRSI  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

NaS  ^  W  PlStEl  rofeuiTANTS,  1432  DUKE  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  2""  

SiK  ^N  I  aliSSNtHSmUpUNG  (»NIR^  ST    I 


SgiKsSSSHiHwsa 


Zii5S»i  4^  OF  STFVfOORES  SUITE  705  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KJ TOA^  ^  0     K  0^  0«RAIO°RS,  INC.  SUITE  505  700  N  FAIRFAX  SI  AlEMNDRIA  VA  22314. 

NATWNAL  AUDftVlSUAL  ASSN  INC  3150  SPRING  SI  FAIRFAX  VA  22031..  

JlilloNAl  AUDUBON  SOam,  950  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022.. 


282W.00 


70.320.21 

'4',525.'66 
4J74.00 
2,77969 


39.500.00 
■29J25.60 


58220 
8.406  24 

24ii.'66 

2.02829 
3.29763 
9.65817 
22.272.75 


632912 
3492 

■""ubm'oo 

184.41900 


70.320.21 

' 'smos 

6.10000 
2.779.69 
1,177.00 
13,667.00 


3.H5i2 
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MTKMM  BIIOIIER  COUNCK   USS  ISTH  ST    WD  HMSMNKTON  DC  ?0OOS  

MIOM  auSDKSS  MDCmn  ASS*  OW  (AMMCUT  SOUAM  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  K  TOOK 

MiioMi  CA8i(  TTunsnN  ASSN.  INC  v:i  MASSAO«js(ns  Avf  Nw  wASHMGiON  DC  m» 

NATIONAl  CAmEMCN-S  ASSN  M?0  S  QWHC  ST  PO  SOX  34(9  ENaEWOOO  CO  NIU 

NATOM  UEM  AM  CMIITION  INC  b30  'TH  ST    S{  WASHMCTON  X  TVKl        ^..„_„ 

luraui  aut  ASSOCMnoN.  i6?s  eye  si  .  m  #609  wasmmgton  dc  20006    „.. 

NAnONAl  COAl  ASSN  CtlAl  BlOG  WASNMCTON  DC  ?0036  

NATOIAl  COAIITION  FOR  lOMR  POKES  '6S  FIRH  AVENUE  NEW  yom  NY  10001      

NATKMU  COAIITION  FOR  MARWt  CONSERVATION.  MC    PO  BOX  7i2'i%  SAVANNAH  GA  31403....- 

NATIONAl  COW  FOR  A  HUNAN  UTE  AWNORKNT  INC.  SUITl  400  \W  I  ST    N«  WASMNGTON  K  nO}( 

NATOIAl  COW  FOR  OnHNS  IN  EDUCATION.  SUITE  410  WM  IME  VULACE  GREEN  COIUWU  MO  71044      

NATIONAl  COW  ON  SMAll  ISSUE  MOUSTRIAl  DEVdOMKNT  BONOS  BOX  1   900  SOUTH  1103  H  ST ,  Ml  NASHMCnH 

NATUNAl  COWEROAl  FINANH  ASSOCIATION  0N(  PtNN  Pl«A  NEW  »0R«  NY  10001 _,  . 

NATOIAl  COnON  COUNQl  OF  AWR.  PO  BOX  12215  MEMPHIS  TN  31112 

NATOHl  CaUNCK  FOR  R(SnNS«lE  FMMMB  PttCY  MC.  7216  STAfFORO  RO  AlEXANORU  VA  72307        

NATOUl  COUNCa  9  AGRKUITURAI  EMPIOYERS.  43S  SOUTHCRN  BIDC  142S  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

NATIONAl  COUMX  OF  EARNER  COOPERATIVES.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036        „ 

NATOIAl  COWQl  Of  HtAlTH  CENTERS.  SUH  91S  2600  VWGINW  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037      

NATOIAl  COUNOl  »  TECHMCAl  SERVKt  MOUSTRKS  SUIH  1190  I95C  >  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MTO«Al  COUNCH  ON  STNTH(TC  FUELS  PRODUCTION.  1125  EYE  STREET  NW   #960  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
NATIONAl  ELEDRICAl  MFGRS  ASSN.  2101  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

NATOMl  FEOERAnON  Of  BUSINESS  t  PROEESSOUl  WONENS  aUBS  2012  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASMNGIQN 
OC  20036 

NATIONAl  FEDERATION  OE  FEDERAl  [MPIOYEES.  1016  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 _. 

NATOIAl  FEDERATION  Of  INOEPENOEW  BUSINESS.  liO  W  20TH  AVE  SAN  MATEO  CA  94403 -_ 

NATOiAl  FERIIll/ER  SauTOtS  ASSN  M23  NORTH  INOUSTRlAl  ROAO  PEORU  II  616U 

NATOIAl  FOOD  PROaSSORS  ASSN    1133  20TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036       ..._ 

NATIONAl  GRAM  t  FEED  ASSN   725  I5IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005  „ 

NATIOMAI  GRANGE   1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

NATIONI  GUARD  ASSN  Of  THE  U  S .  ONE  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 -.„ „. 

NADONAl  INDUSTRUl  IRANSPORTAIOI  LEAGUE.  SUITE  410  1090  VERMONT  AVE .  NW  WASMMCTIM  R  ItOK-..- 

NATOIAl  LEAGUE  Of  POSTMASTERS  Of  THE  US,  1023  NORTH  ROYAl  STREET  AlEXANDRU  VA  22314 

NATIONAl  LEJtSED  HOUSING  ASSN.  SUIH  400  SOUTtl  1100  M  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

NAIIOMl  LIMESTONE  INST  INC.  IMO  WllSON  BIVO.  #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 „ 

NATOIAl  LOnERY  ASSOOATOI  PO  BOX  13365  LAS  VEGAS  NV  89112       

NATOIAl  MARITIME  COUNQL   1748  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

NATOMl  MU  PROOUaRS  FEDERATION.  1840  WllSON  BIVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  

NATOMl  MUlTirAMlY  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSOOATION.  1220  191H  STREET  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

NATOIAl  OfFCE  MACHMi  DEAIERS  ASSOOATION.  810  LIVELY  BLVO    PO  BOX  707  WOOD  DALE  II  60191 

NATOIAl  Ok  neSERS  COUNOL.  INC    1707  H  SI    NW  UTH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

NATOIAl  0RGANI2AIION  FOR  THE  REFORM  Of  MARIJUANA  LAWS  2035  P  STREET  NW   #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 . 

NATOUl  ORGANUATKIN  FOR  WOMEN  425  13TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  

NATIONAl  PARKING  ASSOCIATION.  2000  «  SI    NW  #350  WASHINGTON  K  20036   

NATOMl  PEST  CONTROl  ASSN  8100  OAK  ST  DUNN  lORINC  VA  22027  

NATIONAl  PROOon  LIABILITY  COUNOl.  20  N  WACKER  OR  CHICAGO  II  60606  , 

NATOIAl  PU81C  AfFAIRS  CORP   ONE  FARRAGUI  SOUARE  SOUTH  WASMMION  DC  20006 

NATOIAl  REHASmlAIION  ASSN  633  S  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

NATOIAl  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN.  100  W  31ST  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10001  .^ 

NAIOML  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMMITTEE.  SUITE  600  8001  BRAODOO  RO  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160 

NATOMl  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

NATOMl  lURAl  HOUSING  COAinOI.  1016  16TH  STREH  NW  #8G  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATOMl  RURAl  LETTER  CARRIERS  ASSN.  SUITE  1204  1750  PENNSYlVANU  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

NATOMl  SAVINGS  1  LOAN  LEAGUE.  SUITE  400  1101  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

NATOMl  SECURITY  TRADERS  ASSN.  INC  SUITE  4511  ONE  WORID  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  lOM „ 

NATOIAl  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN,  1604  »  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  _ 

NATOIAl  SMAIL  BUSINESS  INOU,  R  R  #1  AITKIN  MN  56431        „. 

NATOMl  SflOETY  Of  PROfESSOMl  ENGINEERS.  2029  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , . 

NATWNAl  son  DRINK  ASSN,  1101  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  „ 

NAIUNAl  SaiO  WASnS  MANAGEWNT  ASSN,  SUITE  930  1120  CONNECTKUT  AVE    NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

NAIKJNAL  TAX  EOUAllTY  ASSN,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  

NAIUNAl  lAX  LINITAnON  COMNITTU,  SUITE  600  1523  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

NATONAl  TIRE  DEAIERS  i  RETREADERS  ASSN.  1250  EYE  STREET.  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

NATOMl  ViaiNS  Of  CRIME   715  EKHTH  STREET  NW  WASHINCIQN  OC  20003  

NATOMl  WATER  RESOURaS  ASSN  SUITE  1202  955  L  ENFANT  PIA^A  NORTH,  SW  WASNWGtON  XTHKH 

SUSAN  BNIGMAM  NEAl  Sum  695  600  MARYIANO  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 . 

KAREN  J  NEAlt   2501  M  STREET  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20037   _ 

AlANM  NEDRY   1111  19TH  ST    NW   #303  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ _ 

C  B  NEELYIR    PO  BOX  829  RALEIGH  NC  27602  

FRANCES  E  NEEIY.  245  2N0  SI    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 _ 

MARY  Eli2A8nH  NCESE,  1101  15TH  ST .  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 
STANIEY  NIHHER,  1320  I9TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O36 


Emgloiicr/ClKiH 


MTUNAl  COWERCIAL  FINANCE  CONFERENCE,. 


NEHl  k  COMnWY  INC,  SUH  410  1100  UTH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036... 
NEIU  (  MUUENHOU.  SUTE  410  1100  IHH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 

CARttYN  B  NELSON,  #2  METROPLEX  D« ,  SUITE  500  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35209 

MARK  0  NELSON.  SUITE  9«0  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
MUTON  E  NESHEK.  THE  GODfREY  BIDG   11  N  WISCONSIN  ST  ELKHORN  Wl  53121 .... 

MAI  NESTLERODE.  SUITE  700  1111  NORTH  19TH  STREET  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 _. 

NETVOIK.  806  RHODE  BIANO  AVE .  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20018 

E  JOHN  NEUMANN.  SUITE  820  1100  C0NNECTK3JT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 
CARU  NCUSCHCL  1101  VERMOTIT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

ROHRT  8  NEV&IE,  311  1ST  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

LOUS  H,  NEVMS.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NEW  YORK  COW  or  MTl  COW  Of  PASSENGER  LINES   74  TRINITY  PUa  NEW  YORK  NY  10006 

BIL  NEWBOIO.  1510  N  12TH  STRIO,  #204  ARLMGTON  VA  22209 L 

Do _ _ _„ 

Do „ 

USUE  F  NEWCOKR.  226  W  RITTENHOUSE  SQUARE  PHttAOElPHW  P»  1J103..._ 

KATHRYN  L  NEWMAN.  110>  15IH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

THOMAS  E  NEWMAN,  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANY  NJ  07054  „ 

JANET  6  NEWWRT,  1707  H  SI    NW,  UIH  Fl  WASHINGTON  K  20006  __.. 

CHARUS  E  NKHOIS,  101  CONSTIIUTBN  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

NOOAS  JOHN  MOmS,  1620  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006         „ 

ROatRT  W  NKJOS,  1146  19TH  STREET  NW,  3R0  FLOOR  SUITE  1033  WASHINGTON  M  20036..._ 
MOSRSON  MGRAM  t  ASSOCIATES  INC,  1150  UTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 


NESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  OORP, 


NATKINAI  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  INC 

SOUTHERN  CAIIFORNU  EOISON  CO    

KNEFCIAl  MANAGEMENT  CORP  Of  AMERCA 

HHENDS  COWITTEE  ON  NATIONAl  LEGISIATION 

NATWNAl  SAVINGS  t  LOAN  LEAGUE 

lEAD  ZINC  PROOUaRS  COMMIHEE  „,.„ _ 

ARAB  REPUBIK  Of  EGYPT 

GOVERNMENT  Of  EL  SALVADOR 

NATKMAL  FARM  l  POWER  EQUIPMENT  DEAURS  ASSN.. 

SENWR  EHCUTIVES  ASSN „ 

MOROPOIITAN  PROPERTIES.  MC 

E  I  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  K  CO.... . 

KIKKOMAN  FOODS.  INC    _™ 

NATOIAL  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNOIS 


BALTIMORE  GAS  I  ELEaRIC  CO 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

NATOIAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN  

MTKMAL  ASSN  Of  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS . 


WUIAM  W  NCKERSON.  SWH  607  1150  17TH  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20036 

PATRKK  J  NIIAN  817  I4TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

MSSAN  MOTOR  CORPORATION  IN  USA.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #707  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 . 

M.  INDUSTRIES.  INC.  1230  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERCAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10O2O 

LOB  A  NOACX.  1828  L  STREET  NW   #906  WASHMCTON  DC  20036  „    

RODERI  W  NOIAN.  1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „_™_™_. 

WALKER  f  NOLAN.  1111  I9TH  SIREflNW  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

H  CHRISTOfHER  NftOE   2501  M  51  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  „ 

CHARUS  M  NOONE  490  L  ENf  ANI  PIA2A  EAST  SUITE  3306  WASHINGTON  K  20024 _ "~..J. 

JOSEPH  M  NORMANDY  III.  1101  UTH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lUUA  J  NORREU,  1850  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006  '      

NORTH  AMERKAN  EXPORT  GRAM  ASSN ,  MC    1800  M  ST ,  NW,  SUITE  610'N  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NORTH  AMERICAN  TELECOMMUMCAIUNS  ASSOCUTON,  511  2N0  ST  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

EVANS  W  NORTH,  1216  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


eiU  NEWBOIO  AND  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  AMERICAN  PROTESTANT  HOSPITAl  ASSN ). 

BILL  NEWSaO  I  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  SCHK»  SHAOEL  HOSPtlALI 

Bill  NEWBOID  t  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  TIKAS  HOSPITAl,  IT  Al) 

PHIIAOELPHIA  NATKJNAl  BANK       _ 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORP  

NATMNAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS _ „. 

NATIONAl  OIL  KMBERS  COUNOL _ 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  Of  CARPENTERS  t  XXNERS  Of  AMERCR 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  CERTIFIED  PUBIK  ACCOUNTANTS 

CONSUMERS  UNOI  Of  U  S   INC 

FEDERAl  lAW  ENFORCEMENT  OfFCERS  ASSN . 

MASSACHUSEnS  BAY  TRANSfflRTATKJN  AUTHORHY _ 

SYSTEMS  CONTROl  TECHNaOGY,  INC 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY „ 

AMERICAN  POSTAl  WORKERS  UNMN,  Afl«) - 


MERRILL  LYNCH  4  CO  INC 

FLEET  RESERVE  ASSN 

EOISON  ELECTRC  INSTITUTE    

CHEMKAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  INC 

NATHNAl  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS.. 

PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNOL  OF  AMERICA,  INC _ 

NKitKM  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE,  INC 


Receiils 


I.750W 

iimn 
hmA 


1.369.12000 
51.10175 
6,64500 
17.46600 


1.15000 

2.04600 
11.796  62 


I2.US0O 
4.77411 
3.341 52 
2.07050 

VjSi'w 

11.72100 

19.81935 
12.25000 
5,60263 
1,95248 

i2jb6.d6 

6.63700 
9.92000 

iso  6b 

19.66264 
65000 

ii.M6'65 

20.00000 

10.00 

1HI0S.75 


300.00 


9.952  27 

"il.544  54 
13,61800 
39.11501 


EwnMum 


5.00000 


12,50000 


5,27400 
6JOO.0O 
lUtSSO 


27,69700 

2,25000 

30000 

50.00 


3.84576 

1.000  CO 

50000 

IBO.OOOOO 

80.000.00 

1.50000 

3,00000 


1.400.00 

29i20.16 

1.35239 

2.04700 

"sjiin 
"■ii'.'25obo 

4.50000 

4,50000 

400JI0 

Hobb 

5.00000 

22.75000 

50000 

7,900,00 


lOOOO 
2,89610 

30000 
1.10000 

mob 

17.25000 


1.75000 

ib;in75 
3.oeeoo 

36J60)0 


12,091 00 
32.424  76 
15,543  21 
9.95500 


1.15000 

4.291 93 
11.79862 


4.63000 

4.30501 

3.905  71 

932  63 


IJ6645 
17.35031 

19.81935 
12.25000 
5.60263 
1,95248 

2J<9tt 

9.91600 
27,557  00 

45000 
19.66264 

23594 

184665 

3.478.12 

249 

I4MS62 

....„„. 

31.50642 

"iiiSi 


4,50000 

4.95000 
9.952  27 
3,581 54 
13,861  42 
13,187  00 
26971 
4,52790 
1,01250 


8,15000 

43,10237 


6,54640 
(,08500 
11.285.50 

20000 


5000 


8560 

35000 

90000 

1.35000 


15000 


1,955  30 

3107 

1.000.00 


483  62 

1.31786 

52000 

20.00 


2.436iS 

II1.K 

9,m9( 


56968 

i04i3 
4000 


17.250.00 


August  4.  1983 
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0(gani23tioii  w  Individusl  Fibng 


J  HAllOOt  NORTHCOn.  1101  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005^  ._^ 

MORGAN  NORVAl  1202  S  WASHINGTON  ST ,  #2  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314. ..^^-.^.;^...... 

JwKAlIwIaiHNtR  KNOX  &  ElLWn.  1140  19TH  SI .  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036., 
Do • 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


PMICHAEL"N{iMiiT;"S«NNSVrvANiAArtNUE^^a^ 

RAIPM  D  NURNBERGER  SUITE  «12  444  NORTH  CAPIIOl  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ZOOOI.. 

fRiNKLIN  W  NumJ   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #512  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MARK  1  NUZZACO.  7901  WESIPARK  DR  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

CD  NYBERC  PO  BOX  800  AUSTIN  MN  55912 ^i  wi^x^ 

GEORGE  OBEA  IR    815  16TH  ST  ,  NW.  #304  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

mmiAN  r  nBRIEN   1709  new  VORK  AVE    NW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SwTobJ^EN  MNN  CIICUT  PEm  410  ASYLUM  SI  HARTFORD  CT  06103..., 

£WY  EILEEN  OBRIEN     800  »  SI    NW.  SUITE  710  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

RAYMOND  V  OBRIEN   1707  L  ST .  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20036...... 

RffiEMARY  L  OBRIEN,  SUITE  640  2550  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

S  S  0  BRYON   1916  WllSON  BLVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22201    „^  .■^■■■■— ; ■ — 

IaM  S     OCONNELL,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20004 

WILLIAM  6  OCONNELL   111  EAST  WACKER  DR  CHICAGO  11  60501 -•^■-••■vs;;; - 

oK&  hS  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  ^0006............ 

{»''ZIZZZZZIZ~"Z"Z. - -.-.. 

Do - ^ ~ • 

Do - ZZZZZZZIZ 

^ZZ'ZZ'ZZZIZZZZ - 

Do _ - 

Do 
Do 


GEORK  rb-roNI«»r606' Ww'ili^^  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 


ffiV  ,?ffl"  Ki'NVrO^KR'lWNVY^L&AVE.  NW,  #300  W^^^^^^  DC  20006.. 


Do,. 
Do,, 

Do,, 


IHnMASAbDAYi'lio'VERMONf'AVE,NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -i 

AOTON  J  O-OONFiELL  50  BEALE  SI ,  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

JANE  OGRAOY  815  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  -.^.^.^_^^... 

S^k^l^it^^'  OnTf^SK'  SUITE  5K,0-™-re^^^^ 

mThlEEN  OLEARY.  1625  EYE  SI .  N  W  ROOM  301  WWHjNGTON  DC  20006 

ffMELVENY  &  MYERS,  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ....^ ■-■■•••■•■•••• 

ONEIlTaND  HA«.  PC.  SiJiTiE  iiiO  i333^N^^^ 

rottS  K  Miif  aJitE'26ob 'ibob  wiLSON  w^^^  

rOENB  OmE   1120  aWNECTlOT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

M^UNEOmE  sum  2300  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

STEPHEN  E  OTOliE.  1660  L  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HARRY  R  OBLEY  MEUON  SQUARE  PIHSBURGH  PA  15230      

G  H  OCHENRIDER.  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

T  J  ODEN   1619  MASSAOIUSETTS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

BRADFORD  COELMAN  900  UTH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

OIL  INVESTMENT  INST  PO  BOX  8293  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 ,.... - 

R  Q  OlD  MID  /ISBOIATES.  MC .  205  THE  STRAND  AlEJLANORIA  VA  22314 ........--••.. 

ROBERTA  bLEXYTPOBOxii'srHdi^  

AlVIN  E  OLIVER   725  15IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ^™-^-  ,>;■,;« 

AUSTIN  POLNEY   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DENNIS  M  oisEN,  485  E  sTREH  IDAHO  FALLS  ID  83402 ;::::::;::"::::: 


Employ«r/aiwl 


MINNESOTA  MINING  i  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  S  BEAR  ARMS 

AETNA  LIFE  i  CASUALTY 

CALIFORNIA  STUDENT  LOAN  FINANCE  CORP 

DIVIDEND  SUPPORT  GROUP 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

HELIONETICS.  INC 


Rectipis 


Ejtienlitures 


2.00000 
300.00 


INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  &  ElECTHONKS  ENGINEERS.  INC.... 

INSURANa  ASSOCIATION  Of  CONNECTICUT 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSN  OF  AMERK> 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

PHOENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY .- 

UTOIEM,  INC - 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

REINSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMER 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSN 

GEO  A  HORMEl  J  CO 

UNITED  PAPERWORKERS  INTL  UNION 

U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOOAIIONS 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION,. 


40000 

60000 

3.00000 

2.16000 


800.00 
1.275.00 


INTERNAIIONAl  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

Cf  INDUSTRIES.  INC - 

AMERICAN  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSN — 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION - 

U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS - 

AMERICAN  CLINIWL  LABORATORY  ASSN ~ 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARIS  &  AaESSORIES  ASSN 

BORDEN.  INC ■ 

fIRST  NATIONAL  MONETARY  CORPORATION 

GLASS  PACKAGING  INSTITUTE iiv;,-~™ 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RH» 

HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  STUDY  GROUP 

HENNEPIN  COUNTY 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE - 

INVESTORS  DIVERSIFIED  SERVICES.  INC 

J  C  PENNEY  CO.  INC 

JOSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  i  SONS.  INC 

NATIONAL  COAL  CONSUMERS  AUIANCE - 

NATIONAL  COMM  FOR  QUALITY  HEALTH  CARE - 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER ^iiv;ii:i^"iiir- 

8LYIH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER  HEALTH  CARE  FUNOWG.  INC.. 

CAMBRIDGE  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

CITY  OF  MINNEAPOLIS  

CNA  INSURANCE 

NEIGHBORHOOD  IV  COMPANY.  INC -..- 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORP - 

FAIRCHILD  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA  BANK 

GOLDEN  GATEWAY  CENTER ••- - 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  8  CO 

INDEPENDENT  FEDERAL  SAVINGS - ^ 

INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  CONNECTICUT 

JAMAICAN  BROADCASTING  CORP - 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP - 

LORD.  BISSELL  &  BROOK 


240.00 
10.133.52 


400.00 


UOOOO 


5.500.00 


35000 
50000 
45000 
1.062.00 
17,50000 
550.00 
250.00 


51.00 

Mo'bb 


UliW 


7000 

4376 

214.05 

147  51 

1.563.25 


250.00 
375.00 


500.00 


1.133.00 
250.00 
241.70 


1.50000 


MERRILL  LYNCH  WHITE  WELD  CAPITAL  MARKETS  GROUP,., 

PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS.  INC 

RLC  CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE  TOMBIGBEE  WATERWAY  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY.. 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 


NEW  YORK  LlfE  INSURANCE  COMPANY - 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON - 

AMERICAN  DENIAL  HYGIENISIS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION  ,^....^. ~ -"- 

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSOOATBH _ 

MOTOR  CARRIER  LAWYERS  ASSN - 

ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS , - 

BECHTELINC - 

AFL.CIO ■■■■., - - 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA - 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  Of  TRAVEL  AGENTS.  .,^..: - -- 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  Of  TEAMSTERS .- 

AMERICAN  INVSCO  CORPORATION ~ 

COLUMBIA  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERia •■ — 

SANTA  FE  INTERNATIONAL  CORP - 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  COMMISSION 

BEER  INDUSTRY  ALLIANCE ■■-• 

COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES - 

CRUISE  AMERICA.  INC 

GLASS  PACKAGING  INSTITUTE 

HARVARD  MEDICAL  CENTER ■^■iur~-ii^niitnni 

LEGISLATIVE  ALLIANCE  Of  PHILATELISTS.  HRD  ASSET  DIRS  »  ttlRS 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUfACTURERS  ASSN - 

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVICES.  INC 

US  fOOIBALL  LEAGUE 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

MILK  INDUSTRY  fOUNDATION 

IRW.  INC 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

NORTHROP  CORP 

GENERAL  MOTORS  COliP ,„. ..-v^n ' 

MELLON  BANK  N.A  AND  MELLON  NATIONAL  CORP -.. - 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  fOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN - 

OWENS-CORNING  f  IBERGLAS  CORPORAIKJN _ - 


1.000.00 

50000 

lOOOO 

1.069.00 

7.500.00 


1.717.00 


1,500.00 
584.00 


150.00 
7.34000 

iijwb'.bo 


1,00000 


4.455.63 

1J50.00 

7,707i6 

650.00 


14.441,31 
562  50 
10000 

12,208.23 


3.50000 
39.33000 
11,600.00 


1,643.37 
295.51 

1.14380 
299i5 


279.45 
87  J9 


GENERAL  ELEaRK;  CO ^-^ — 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORPORATMN 

SPERRV  DIVISION - 

BROWNING  fERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  INC - 

™' S  fEIBf4^RAE(F(»-SFiimiicl^^ 

AETNA  INSURANCE  CO „,v;-"i>.rvi 

AMERiaN  BANKERS  INSURANCE  Of  FLORIDA 

CENTENNIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


4.200.00 

mm 


1.20000 
1,60000 
1,200.00 

■■'«ib.«i' 

1.000.00 
4.500.00 

"3.006.00' 

2.00000 
2.50000 
4,500.00 


28376 

2.957.85 

661.00 


372.14 
1.68330 
1.152.30 

726.76 


10000 



70000 

530.66 

100.00 

'niii' 

393 

mn 

2497 

13.76 

1,90 
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k - .- 

««A10  I  OlSOU  ?00  S  6TH  ST  IfKtMtUPOllS  l«  55402  „ _ 

WW  E  (XSOl  260  WOlSOtl  »VE  NEW  YOW  NY  10016      _ __ 

HM  «  (XS/EWSW.  160«  »  STREET  NKK  WASHINGTO*  K  20006 

WIIIPC  ONSTW  500  WST  PUTNAM  »Vt  GKEWKICM  CT  0M30 

ORGM   F0«  UVMiaMENT  i,  PROTECTION  OF  SMALL  TELEPHONE  OS.  2301  M  STREET.  NW.  #530  WASHINGTON  DC 

2003? 
ODGANUATIGN  OF  PROFESSWNAl  EMPLOYEES  OF  USOA  Rtt   1414  S  BUILDING  US  D(PT  OF  ACROITURE  WASHINGTON 

DC  20250 

ABRAHAM  0«10FS«Y   1016  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

MOUIU  OIAAA,  SUITE  600  919  IITH  STREET.  NW  WASHWCTON  DC  20OO6  _ 

I  F  OTERO.  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROANO  A  OUELLETTE   1660  L  ST    NW  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         „ _„„ 

aiFF  oust.  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

OUTOOOd  POWER  EQUIPMfNT  INSTITUTE,  SUITE  m  1901  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

lACX  W  OWEN,  sum  500  444  NOIITH  CAPITOL  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

THOMAS  J  OWENS,  PO  80X  12266  SEATTLE  WA  98102  

WILLIAM  H  OWENS  ID  ,  Smtl  10O2  1101  l/TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

WILLIAM  I  OWENS,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #511  ARLINGTON  VA  22202   „ _ 

R  RAY  PAA80,  SUTE  840  1100  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

PAOFIC  NANAGEMENI  DYNAMICS  CORP  SUIH  107  910  FIOEIN  RO  SACRAMENTO  CA  95131 

JOHN  N  PAOS   1425  S  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 _ 

LEE  W  PAOEN,  PO  BOH  201  TULSA  OK  74102         

W  D  PAGE.  SUITE  6  1581  PHOENtt  BIVO  ATLANTA  GA  30349 .•■ 

JOHN  H  PAUntaa  210  LIHLE  falls  street  falls  church  VA  22046 .'. 

HINRY  S  mm.  201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

WHLIAM  STEVEN  PAIEOS  PO  BOX  57466046*  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

BRADLEY  0  PALMER  3238  WYNFOTO  DdlVf  FAIRFAX  VA  22031  .._ 

FRED  PAN/ER,  1875  EYE  ST    NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    _ 

PAPERBOARO  PACKAGING  COUNOl,  SUITE  411  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S 

G  OlIVtR  PAPPS,  NJ  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  08608   

PARAHO  DEVlLOfWENT  CORPORATION.  SUITE  300A  183  INVERNESS  DRIVE  WEST  ENaEWOOD  CO  80112 

HERSOKLl  E  PARENT.  ARKANSAS  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  302  COMMERCIAL  NATl  BANK  BIDG  LITTLE  ROCK  AR  72201 

DOUGLAS  L  PARKER.  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

JOHN  N  PARKER  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  SUITE  620  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KIMBERLY  C  PARKER.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PRUOENa  H  PARKS.  UOO  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20080 „ „..„. __ 

KEN  PARMELEE.  1155  15TH  ST,  NW  SUITE  611  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _ 

TOM  E  PARO.  1735  OESAIES  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ 

RtNtE  PARSONS.  530  7TH  ST,  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ 

JACK  PARTRBGE.  1014  vm.  ST  CINCINNATI  OH  45201  

ROBERT  0  PARTRBGt.  1800  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _ 

PASXUS  GORDON  I  HYMAN,  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  J  PASSAMANta.  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANKAM  MD  20706 _ 

RK5IAR0M  PAHERSON.  1800  M  ST    MW  #  700  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  W  20036 

WILLIAM  H  PAntRSON,  777  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

OAVID  J  PATTBON.  1750  R  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

PARON  BOGGS  I  BLOW,  SUITE  800  2550  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 '. 


Emploiicr/OKnt 


CHARIER  OAK  INSURANO       

FIORISIS  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO i 

FORfMOSI  INSURANCt  CO  „ 

GREAT  AMERICAN  INSURANa  COMPANY. 

MMNEHOMA  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONSANTO  CO  

NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNKJN  PROPERTY  t  CASUALTY  WSURANCt  CO,, 

STATE  FARM  FIRE  AND  CASUALTY  CO „.... 

STATE  FARM  INSURANCE  COMPANY         „ 

STATE  FARM  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCt  CO 

TRAVELERS  INDEMNITY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND ., 

TRAVELERS  

US  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN     

PIllSBURY  COMPANY _.„ _ 

AMERKAN  PAPER  INST,  INC 

AMERCAN  LEGION , 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORAION..,. ... 


Oi.. 
Ol.. 


Bi- 
ll- 
Ol.. 
k.. 
k- 
Di.. 
to- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Do., 
Do. 
Dl.. 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 


k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k„ 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 


k- 
k- 
k.. 

k- 
k- 


k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 

k- 

k. 


NATIONAL  FfDfRATBN  Of  FEDERAL  EMPlOYlfS 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  INC 

8ROTHERHO0O  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  t  STEAMSHIP  CIERKS 

GfNERAL  MOTORS  CORP  

NATWNAL  RURAL  ELECIRK:  COOKRATM  ASSN 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN   ^^  '^^l.! '^^'^  !''''''''''r""!"''"''""''"" 
DOLLAR  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  WASHINGTON  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK.. 

AMERICAN  DENIAL  ASSN 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  IHSIITUTI _ _.. 

SANTA  FE  INDUSTRIES,  INC  _ 

CITIZENS  FOR  A  NUCLEAR  ^KiR    ZZ''""''"IZ'IZ~ZZ!. 

PUBie  SfRVKt  COMPANY  Of  OKIAHOMA „... 

AMERKAN  PLYWOOD  ASSN : 

maXM  CONGRESS  ON  SURVEYING  t  MAPPING „ 

RfTlRfO  OFFIQRS  ASSN 


US  DEFENSi  COMMintE  ... 
TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

AMERK:aN  PETROLEUM  INST  , ''H'!II!!IZ"ZZZ 

INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  flEPREStNTATBIt 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

AMERKAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO 

ETHYL  CORPORATKW  

ASSOOATION  Of  MAXIMUM  SERVCL  TELECASTERS.  WC... 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH 

KROGtR  COMPANY 

NATMNAl  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

NATBNAL  MUSK  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

AMVETS 

OOW  CHEMCAL  CO 

GfNCRAi  elecirk:  CO „.. 

HEALTH  INSURANa  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

AIR  PRODUCTS  i  CHEMICALS,  INC _ 

AIWA  AMERICA,  INC 

AKAI  AMERK>,  LTD 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERCA „ 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  MORTGAGE  AHORNEYS     

AMERKAN  CONGRESS  OF  SURVEYING  AND  MAPPING „ 

AMERKAN  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSN- 

AMERKAN  MARITIME  ASSN 

AMERICAN  MOVERS  CONFERENCE 

AMERKAN  SOOETY  OF  ASSN  tXKUTIWS 

ARMCO.  INC 

ARTPAC 

ASOOACION  Of  AfliCARERIB  OE  GU/in 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERKA._ 

BASK  INDUSTRIES  COALITION.  INC ...- 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES.  INt - - 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABIE  -.._ 

CASTLE  S  COOKE.  INC 

CHKAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE 

CHRYSLER  CORPORAIKN 

COUNOL  Of  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

DUTY  FREE  SHOPPERS.  LTD   „ _. 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  CORPORATKJN 

FUJI  PHOTO  FILM  USA.  INC 

GEORGIA  PACIFK  CORP „ „ 

HITACHI  SAUS  CORP  Of  AMERICA „ 

EF  HUnON  LIFE  INSURANa  COMPANY .. 

INOECO,  INC  

INSTITUTE  OF  SCRAP  IRON  i  STEEL.  INC „ 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  i  CHEMKALS  CORP. ;_ 

KENWOOD  USA  CORPORATION 

KONSHIROKU  AMPEX  CO  LTD. 

LASCO  SHIPPING  COMPANY ^ 

LITTON  INDUSTRIES  INC    ^ 

LOOP  INC 

LOSS  RESf RVt  DEDUCTION  ddMifiEt"!!"!!-!!""."".- 

MARATHON  Gil  CO 

MMIS  INC  — 

MAXELL  CORP  Of  AMERKA 

MO  lElECOMMUNKAIKJNS  INC 

MEAD  CORPORAIKJN 

MITSUBISHI  ELECIRK  SALES  AMERKA,  INC - 

MITSUSHITA  ELEamC  CORP  Of  AMERICA 

MOCATTA  METALS  CORP „ 

NAKAMKHIUSA  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES „ 

NAIK)NAL  ASSN  Of  RETAIL  DRUGGIST 

NATWNAL  MBLE  TELEVISION  ASSN .  INC _ 

NATIONAL  COALITBN  FOR  PORT  PROGRESS -.. 

NAIKJNAL  MARINE  MFRS  ASSN     

NATWNAL  SOfT  DRINK  ASSN  „. 

NEC  ELECTRONKS  (USA)  INC- _ 

NEW  PROaSS  CO „ „„ 

OCEAN  MINERALS  CO 


Recepls 


1195 
6861 

36562 
3918 
1261 
4275 
6460 
3173 

263  37 

42870 
1701 

37996 


5.874.m 

50.00 

UOO  DO 

2.142  25 

1.100.(8 


Eipcnklures 


500.00 

3.60000 

2500 


15,050.00 

1.00000 

90000 

1.00000 


7.407.72 
83900 


2,400.00 
25000 


56250 

"vm 

8,50101 

17  82 

2.00000 

2.97000 


2.000.00 
42000 
35000 

6.800.00 
50000 
12000 

10.25256 

79  73 

18184 

59200 

2.10000 

18000 

I.OOOOO 

12,41500 


592.00 


24,95500 
1,175.00 


500.00 

945.00 

12500 

29094 

10,23500 

1,21691 

6,17500 

'■'4,7625(j 

10.23500 

83  93 

15666 

250.00 


1,057,50 


409.13 
50000 

59200 
3,965,46 
472  78 
80000 
8253 

■■■■■800,00 
7,435,00 

r.'5o6'bd 

"362.28 


1.90 
938 

4995 
5  33 
178 
725 
8J7 
4  31 

3600 

5857 
228 

5185 


42.65 

43274 

1.50000 

1,69969 


10000 
3.27549 


7.528.14 

moo 


7.08232 


10000 
■■948.93 

"Wii 


71960 


15047 
239.50 


700 

360 

820 

11200 


1.37051 

iim 


30.00 


63850 

■25i.6'i 

"nii 
7.00 

54  90 
22125 

700 
3  79 
7,06 


1849 


11200 
17889 
21.33 


372 
'60,00 
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tmployei/Oieni 


Receipts 


Ejuxnlituies 


Do,.,. 
Do... 
Oo..- 
Do..- 
Do„.. 
Do.... 
Do,.- 
Do.-. 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do..., 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.- 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.- 
Do... 
Do... 
Do., 
Do., 


Do zzzzzzzz 

PAUL  WEISRIFKIND  WHARTON  itiWRiSOililS^P^^  

LARRY  E   PAULO  2000  K  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „,--„■■, 

RimRD  A  PAYSOR  sunt  135  1415  ELBRIOGE  PAYNE  RO  SI  LOUIS  MO  63017 

pSy  lAM  rR?  J  mIyERS  1150  CWNECTKUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036..- 

JAMES  M  PFIRCE  IR     1016  16TH  ST    NW  *«««TONOC  20036    .    - •• 

PELTON  RESEARCH  aNTER,  1400  S  JOYtt  S'Kg.'WU*'?*^*  "2"' 

HUMBERTO  R  PfNA,  1155  15TH  ST.  NW  W«HmGTON  DC  20005 - - 

ANDREW  PENN  918  16IH  SIREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006^  ,,_,... 

p"nnYIVAN1A' POWER  4  LIGHT  CO,  2  N  9IH  SI  AlLtNIOWN  PA  18101 

DOMINIC  V  PtNSABENE   1700  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 -•■•■  •";-iv; 

GREGORY  M  PENSABENE   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #840  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PEPPER  S  CORA22INI   1776  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ,..-.. ^ 

PEPPER  HAMILTON  &  scHEHz.  1777  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ;:::;;::.::;:::::;: 

uirmp  I  PFRiNri'li''  1776  MASMCHUSEfrS^  S  20036 

WRITO  OUErTcARLSON&S  PC      140  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036        . , ^..... 
kZs  ME  STONeTsEN  S  vilLLIAMS,  SUITE  1200  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005... 

ERNEST  MiCHAFL  PERLEY   112  ST  CLAIR  AVENUE,  WEST,  #504  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  N4V  2Y3 

JfFFRY  I  PIRIMAN,  1615  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062  

L£ON,ARD  PERLMAN,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

MARK  PERMAR,  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29142      „,,^^^,^^. — — ■ 

G  STEPHEN  PERRY   115  D  STREET,  S£,  #G-8  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 - 

SUSAN  PERRY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -- 

PhS^S  PETER  777  14IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ^^i^K^J^ 

EDWARD  B  PETERSEN  SUITE  700  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

4  HAROLD  PETERSON  715  CARGILL  BLOC  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 

JeOFFREV  G  PHERSON  Sulu  1300  425  13IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

LARS  E  PHERSON   1750  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MARY  B  PETERSON,  1660  L  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       

Bii<SFII  W  PnFRSON  950  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY    0022 

PFTFRfflNEKre&mElS  SUITE  907  1730  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

™p™UIW  SUITE  2^1025  OWNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20034 

MKHAE    J  fIoRINA 'JR    1100  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

PAUL  FPETRUS   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

H  WILLIAM  PETRY  PO  BOX  1927  SPARTANBURG  SC  29304  ^,^v^):^i^ 

lAMES  R  PHALEN   UOO  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  SUITE  820  WASHINGTON  OC  20036., 

PHARMAaUIKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  ,  UOO  15TH  STREET.  NW  W«H1NGT0N  OC  20005 

GWEN  PHARO   nOl  S  ARLINGTON  RIDGE  RO ,  #1213  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

srF^rps,^°ur32'o^^a^KR^vE,Nww^«^^^^^^^^^     


OSG  BULK  SHIPS,  INC 

PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  (USA-)  WC 

PPG  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

READERS  DIGEST  ASSN,  INC 

REDWOOD  INDUSTRY  PARK  COMM 

RETAIL  TAX  COMMinEE 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

SANSUI  ELECTRONICS  CORP 

SANYO  ELECTRIC  INC : 

SHARP  ELECTRONICS  CORP 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN „ 

SONY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORP 

STATE  OF  LA  OEPT  Of  CONSERVAIWN 
STEPHENS,  INC 

SULIANTATE  OF  OMAN -..- 

SUMITOMO  3M  LTD 

TDK  USA  CORP 

TEAC  CORP  

TEKNIKA  ELECTRONICS  CORP 

TOSHIBA  AMERKAN,  INC 

US  )W  CORPORATION 

VKTOR  MAGNETAPE  CO,  LTD 

ZEISS  AVIONICS  SYSTEMS,  INC 

GULF  t  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


16925 

10.235.00 

4.00000 

1.25000 

98500 

M.'94 

1.277,06 

57489 

12.11750 

2,15408 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  CO 

CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO 

GAF  CORPORATION - 

SECURITY  LIFE  OF  DENVER 

NEC  ELECTRONICS  USA,  INC - 

NATIONAL  SPA  i  POOL  INSTITUTE -.. 

FIRST  CAPITOL  ASSOCIATES  ■  GATEWAY,  INC 

MKHfiAN  KNIFE  CO ^„  Vri" 

NATWNAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

HELP,  INC 

BRISTOL  MYERS  CO  

AMERICAN  LOGISTICS  ASSN 


1.31500 
1.87500 
167  85 
472  78 
15666 
280 
577  68 
89380 
17065 

■  ■i.oiio.iid 


CHEVRON  USA.  INC 

SANTA  FE  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

SOUTHERN  SATELITE  SYSTEMS  INC -.- — 

COLD  FINISHED  STEEL  BAR  INST 

DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  CORP - — 

FOCUS - 

GLENMEDE  TRUST  CO 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM,  INC^.^.....^^.-.^.- 

HIGHWAY  USERS  FEDERATION  FOR  SAFETY  t  MOBILITY 

SOCIETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN,  INC — 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES — 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.         — 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMERKA 

CANADIAN  COALITION  ON  ACID  RAIN 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERK  Of  THE  U  S   -  .  — i;viii,iV-- 
AMERICAN  ASSOOATION  FOR  COUNSELING  &  DEVELOPMENT.... 

KIAWAH  ISLAND  COMPANY 

US  TELEPHONE.  INC - 

AMERICAN  BUS  ASSN 

GENERAL  ELECTRK  CO - 

GULF  OIL  CORP ^ 

NATWNAL  RE  A  TELEPHONE  ASSN - - 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  U.S — 

FOOO  MARKETING  INSTITUTE — 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP - — 

NATWNAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

FEDERATED  RESEARCH  CORP - 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

MILLIKEN  RESEARCH  CORPORATWN 

MAPCOINC  - - 


3.01300 


19.229.50 
737.00 


1.613.62 

"■■sbo'do  I 


1.10000 
2.05600 

'227.'!iO 


7  64 
700 


316 

5761 
2594 
5100 
9717 


757 
21.33 

706 

12 

2606 

4032 

7.69 


13000 
23,03233 


2.13860 


1634 


roHNO  PHILLIPS  SUITE  503  1717  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE.  NW  W^HINGTON  IK  20036.. 

RICHARD  F  PHILLIPS  1825  K  STREET.N  W  SUITE  U07  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ,..^, 

WILLIAM  G  Phillips:  dc  associates,  inc  402  third  street,  se  Washington  dc  20003 

SAMPmro'i^i6i^i'7TH^st^r^Nw;'#w^wASw^^^^^  - 

BILL  PICKENS  1111  19TH  ST ,  NW  SUITE  900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

WD  PKKEn'  400  FIRST  ST  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 ™.-  •;j. •,™-; •'• 

PIERSONSEMMESCROllUS  &  FINLEY.  1054  31ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 ...._......„.......-.... 

STUARH  PIERSON  VERNER  lilPF^ERr^BERNHATO^^^ 

DANIEL  )  HLIERO  li  TsO  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ZZZZZ. 

nLOIS%iGFrts'ASSbClAtlOH,PO  BOX  7(100-367  REIJONM  

SnEWW.E  (MWKBASSN  OF  HAWAII,  PO  BOX  3829  HONOLULU  HI  96813       - • 

HPER&  MARWJRY  88816TH  STREH,  NW  FIFTH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

LILLIA?MSmCAITHlY  SUITE  209  1025  COWNECT^^^^  

PLAINS  COnON  GROWERS  INC,  PO  BOX  3640  LUBBOCK  TX  79452   ^.     •„,„.,..,,  -ii,;ri,ViH(iN''iir 
PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  fEDERAIION  Of  AMERKA,  INC ,  SUITE  303  1220  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003b.,. 

WYLL  W  PLEGER   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW  #  213  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36    ,^^,- 

MRMANS  POLAND  ROSS,  MARSH  4  FOSTER  888  16JH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NANCY  POLlKOfF  2000  P  STREH,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K JM36     ;^, "- 

RKHARD  J  POLLACK,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 - - 

FRAnSs  a  POtLAK  suite  390  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 : -•■ 

iTfRED  M  POuiSo  1819  L  STREET,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — - 

Si?KW^?!^E?^r^Ka|K2«36^^^ 

K"%?JS"^^SEKlS,^'M^!Soi°Si^Hi^* 

S:»^A^°^.i?"sKT^miNGTbNR,DGERD  ARLINGTON. ;« 

PORtS!  WRIWT,  MIDiWIS  4  MTiiuR,  37^«^^  


OiLFIELD  INDUSTRIAL  LINES,  INC ■- — 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLC  SERVKE  CO 

SS'S0F'^(^NDENTC0UEGK^4^UNi«RSITIES:;:::::: 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY — -....■■uiV.VuVcicm" 

ASSOCIATION  Of  UNIV  PROGRAMS  IN  OaUPA  HEALTH  4  SAFETY.. 
ASSOCIATION  Of  UNIVERSITY  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS..,. 

HARVARD  SCHOOL  Of  PUBUC  HEALTH 

METAL  TRADES  DEPARTMENT,  AFL-OO 

MONSANTO  CO •- 

EDISON  ELECTRK  INSTITUTE .-... - 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  SIGNALMEN - 

AMERICAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSN  - 

OKLAHOMA  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY - 

SIX  FLAGS,  INC - 

A^HOC  COMMITTEE  FOR  RESTONmrTAX''roLKY";'.Z-„T.-!-. 
AO  HOC  COMMITTEE  OF  MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGERS 


700.80 


2,362  50 


175,00 

Wii> 

2,420  00 
5,17500 
16000 
4,80000  \... 
2,687  50 

mi»\" 

1,500.00 
2,000.00 

45000 
3,00000 
1,00000 
18,000.00 

500.00 

'■■3.m66 

25.735.20 


2.63160 


158.90 


344  59 
29885 

22887 
49510 

I'm 

713.11 
40000 


1.938 10 
13000 
52547 


124i3- 
25.735.20 


BANKERS  LEASING  CORP  4  AFFILIATES,  ET  Al .--^.. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  HEALTH  SERVKES  FOUNDATION.. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENtt 


BROWN  4  ROOT.  INC 

DORCHESTER  GAS  PRODUCING  CO.... 

WOMEN  S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

UNION  UMP  CORPORATION 

SECURITY  PACIfK  NATIONAL  BANK.. 

COMMON  CAUSE 

AMEAC,  INC 


Aii'ERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN .. 


NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  MEDICAL  DIRECTORS  OF  RESPIRATORY  CARE .. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  RESPIRATORY  THERAPY 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  RECORDS  ASIN         ^^^^ 

COALITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL-ENERGY  BALANO 


4.50000 
2,25000 
4,60000 
5,475,00 

50000 
1,75000 

350,00 
1,05000 
1.15500 


55000 
1,247  84 
8,97000 

■■i6.62475 


3.414J0 


3.77727 
23076 


35-94 
■'440M 


31495 
4950 
42615 
19645 
320  73 
39308 


120JO 

215.51 

7.44 

■sii'ob 

■■9732:75 
........„^ 


4.173.02 
3.437  49 

w'dii 

's'^oooixi 

8,000.00 
2,00000 
18.00000 


3.414J0 


742.85 
172  25 
16000 


1.116.89 


2.74175 


23298 
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Orimualion  or  Indmilul  nm| 

Emoloiin/Oicnl 

Reuiiits 

Expenditures 

SmRON  I  POUTWY  Wl  PfNN  PUUA  NEW  rOfM  NK  10001 

HBUIAII  J  pons  »    HflfY  gUd)  1  rons  ?000  M  STWH.  HW.  #600  UKASHIMGION  DC  ?0036..                

NATKMAl  COMMCRICAN  FINANCE  ASSN  

AMERICAN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMIHEE.  WC 

ASSOCUnON  FOR  BROADCASTING  ENGINIERMC  STANDARDS.  MC _.... 

UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF  AMER 

3,05250 

iJBs'ii" 

2.000.00 

....... 

750.00 
ISlOO 

4.245.(ib' 

75,4'5i'80' 

3M00 

422,13 

IQHN  MCM£L  POWHfUV  815  16TH  ST    NW  #706  WASHINGTON  K  20006                            -.    

CATHfBMI  POKKU  SIC  S  PICWTT  STREET  «I.EXANO«IA  WA  22304            „ _ 

BOAT  OWNERS  OF  THE  U  S       „ 

" 

POWtLl  GUDSIIM  FMftI)  t  MMniY  SWTE  lOSO  1110  HRMOm  AVL.  NW  WHilWIMBI  DC  20MS. 

AHRENS  AIRCRAn.  INC 

ASSOCIATION  Of  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH  CONSUlIAmS.  MC 

ANNE  M  BURFORD 

COALITKJN  FOR  COMPTITION       

COALITION  FOR  EMPIOYMENT  THROUGH  EXPORTS _ 

CORNING  ASSOCIAHS     

COUNOl  Of  STATE  HOUSING  ACENOES _ 

OnjM  t  FORSTER  INSURANO  COS      _.„ ; 

FEDERAL  NATKINAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN „. 

GOVERNMENT  Of  NKARAGUA 

Do „ 

Do „ _ „ _ 

24  65 

75545 

RIIERNATWNAL  PAPER  COMPANY . 

JACQUES  BOREl  ENTERPRISES  INC  

MARYLAND  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP    „ 

NATKINAL  COUNCIL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  INNOVAIKJN - 

NATKWAl  MUin  HOUSING  COUNOL „ 

SECURITY  LIFE  Of  DENVER                 

2.216.00 

WESTINGMOUSE  ELEORIC  CORPORATWH  

26.69000 

19698 

HICHAM)  M  WWtlL  T315  KWCONSN  A«  WASHINGTON  DC  200H  .._. _ 

INTERNATCNAl  ASSN  Of  REFRIGERATED  WAREHOIISfS _ 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAn  ASSN              „ 

HOBfRT  0  POWfU.  SUITE  «00  1300  19IM  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ „ 

IA«€TPW«R  1620  1  Si    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  

VISA  USA,  INC „ „ 

KM  1   PnwE>  Hl'i  IfiTHST    NW  WASHlM-.TMi  DC  70006                

HfLClO  

SOENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN „ 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE _ „ 

SECURITY  NEW  YORK  STATt  CORPORATION <..„ 

DGA  INTL,  INC  IFOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) „ „ „ 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR   SOOETE  NATIONAU  DtTUOE  ET  OE  CONST  OE 

MOTEURS  D'AVIATKIN) 
DGA  INTERNATWNAL,  INC   (FOR  SOfREAVlA)        

13.573.69 

GMYOON  R  TOWERS  IR     1101  :6TH  5T    NW  WASHMKTON  K  20036 .. 

WUIAM  B  PREMOERGAST  6215  KELLOGG  DRIVE  MQEAN  VA  22101 

vumua  E  pwscon  m  main  st  east  aurora  nv  i4052  . „ 

UOYD  I  PRtSUR.  1225  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

k - „ _    ™ 

6.00000 
75000 

82090 
1,04424 

k _..._ 

PRESTON  THORGRMSON  ElllS  t  HOIMAN  1735  NEW  YOIM  AVENUE  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AETNA  LIFE  i  CASUALTY  CO                                                              ..„.^. 

Do                 _ 

k_.. _...  

ALASKA  LUMBER  t  PULP  CO  /LOUISIANA  PAdFC  Of  KETCHIKAN .„. 

AMERK>N  INSURANa  ASSOOAIKW  _ _„    .„. 

AME»K>N  PRESIDENT  LINES           _ 

1.150.00 

3512 

k           .         .„    .„      _.   _.     .„ ._ 

AMERK^^N  WAIIRWAYS  SHIPYARD  CONfERtNCt 

BELLINGHAM  COLD  STORAGE 

k : - 

k       , 

CALISTA  CORP    „ ....      .._ 

CHUGACH  NATIVES  INC  ._ „    „. . 

7^.00 

k    -    - , 

k..    „ .._„ ._.„    .._    ..._ 

k _ _ 

CITIES  h  COUNTIES  FOR  C«U - . 

CUlr  Of  ONONNAII _ „    

102.10 

k 

OTY  Of  lAKEWOOO : 

OTY  Of  SCOTTSOAIE .„ 

dlY  Of  ST  LOWS 

k...,. 

k _.„ _.„ _ 

k      „          „..   . _.          _. 

OOMMERQAl  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPAMIS 

k, 

COUNCIL  Of  AMERICANFIAG  SHIP  OPERATOHS _ 

DRAVO  CORPORATKJN                          _.... 

475.00 

■i                                                                         

k      

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  i  ElEnRONKS      _ 

HUDSON  WATERWAYS                                 „ 

k _ „ 

I~Z"Z.L 

k 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CABLE  COMMUNICATOB  AUTHOBIV.. 

LUMMI  mm  BUSINESS  COUNOl _ 

MOOK  HCCORMACI  RfSOUWES.  MC.._..    „         .„-           

NORTHHN  nCR  PIPELINE  CO -        

PORT  Of  SfAHLE   

STAIF  Of  AlASKA                              ... 

k 

k :. _ _.. 

k ._    

k 

h                                             ,,,,,   , 

k..„    „ _.    

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPELINE  CO. _.„„     .    .„     . 

k ._          „_  .       _ ._.„    „    

TRANSPORTATKIN  INSTITUTE        _ _ 

k  „  ,  ,  » 

WESTERN  RESOUfia  AILIANK _ __ 

WOMHCO  ENTERPRISES,  INC .               

STANQARO  (HI  m  (INDUNA)                    

niSr 

iVoiiiis" 

3.000.00 

fc..  , .  '^ : „.            ......      

KEITH  A  PRETTV  322  W  OTTAWA  lANSING  mi  48933         .     _.    .^ 

FORREST  )  PRETTYMAN  730  I5TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO5 _ ;...._ 

ASSOCIATION  Of  BANK  WHDING  COS 

BARBARA  1  PRIU  SUITE  1107  1825  K  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006                 

PHIUIPS  PET80UUM  COMPANY     „ 

CSX  COIPOMTION                             ,       ..„, 

FWANQAl  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  BOARD , 

WOOORUff  M  PRO.  840  WASHINGTON  BIDG   15IH  ST  i  NEW  YORK  AVE  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.      _       

PATRCA  PRIDE.  1129  20TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                        

663.55 

BEVERLY  HINES  PRMCl.  1670  EYE  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    _ 

VISA  USA.  INC „._.     ._    

GWENYTH  PRITCHARO.  SUITE  695  600  WRYl^ND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 _ 

PRO-LlfE  COAC  12.  PO  BOX  7145  MENIO  PARK  CA  94025               „      _ 

PRO-llfFCnHGRfSSIMIAI  DKTAOlONmilRI  IN;7   7n«TINIUFRIA;AYfnf  W4W?? 

PRO'llfF  rrjNGRf<iSinNAI   mSTRITT  11    Pn   Kit  777  SAN  URlfK  U  41070                             

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS ..._ 

— 

zjsote 

710.00 

iaob" 

2.500.00 
5.ltt.00 

700  OO 
562  36 

" 1632  48 

SYDNEY  PROBST   729  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005                 _ „ _. 

ASSOOAIEO  BUIIOERS  (  CONTWCIOB.  MC 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED _ _.. 

STUART  PROnOR  600  MARYWNO  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024     „_     „ 

12300 

PROf  IT  SHARING  COUNOl  Of  AJUER  20  N  WACTER  DRIVE  CHICAGO  11  60606.. 

PWWIETARY  A3SN,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _..  .. 

— 

302500 

DAVIO  P  PROSPERI.  1725  «  STREET  NW   #909  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „    .               .„._ „. 

SUPERWR  Oil  COMPANY  t  SUPERKJfi  FARMING  COMPANY 

BACHEHALSEY  STUART  SHIELDS  MC  .  .ZZZZ^ZZZHZZZT'ZZ. 

PROnCI  THt  INNOCENT  INC    151  SOUTH  INDIANA  STREET  HOIUIESVllLE  M  46IS1. 

PRUOENTIAl  BACHE  StCUMTES  INC    100  CttO  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10272 „.    

92.00" 

10.499.97 

40.77513 

27,150.00 

1,000.00 

1,00000 

500.00 

57  31 
75000 

lAKtS  C  PRUm.  SUITE  500  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IIXACO  INC _ 

PUBLK:  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT,  Afl-OO 

STEVEN  I  PRum.  SUITE  308  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006. 

PUBIC  EHRIOYEE  DEPARTNENT.  AFIOO  815  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006                                    

25  599 18 

PUBIIC  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP.  714  OREGON  BANK  BLK  319  SW  WASHINGTON  ST  PORTLAND  OR  97204 

3,138  70 

DAVID  E  PUUEN.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #214  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHNS-MAHVILIE  CaJPORAim 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

SHELL  Ok  COMPANY    

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  AflOO _. 

HOUSTON  LKSITING  *  POWER  COMPANY _    

INDEPENDENT  BAKERS  ASSN         .    .. 

NATHNAl  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN  CUM  M  KT  fMU. 

CHAMPHN  MTERNATHINAI  CORPORATHN _......_... 

F  EUGENE  PUROa.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  SUIU  300  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .     

20500 

WHUAM  E  PURSUY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036     

EARIE  W  PUTNAAI.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 _ 

HOWARD  PYLH  III  1930  QUEBEC  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 „             

3,60000 
3.00000 
2.00000 

ROBERT  N  PYIE.PO  BOX  3731  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

lOHN  R  OUARUS  W    MORGAN  LEWIS  t  BOCKHJS  1800  M  ST    NW  WASMMCnM  DC  2W3I 

5000 

JAMES  M  QUKUY.  SUITE  540  1875  EYE  STREn  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 .                

WHUAM  A  OUMUN.  3045  RIVA  RD  RIVA  MO  21110           „      

NAIWNAl  OWOY  WWXESAIERS  ASSN.  INC 

■FTAII  BAKERS  Of  AMFRCA ,. 

Do                                                                         _._ 

gWNIANA  REFINERY  COMPANY  PO  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  7 70O1                          .     .. 

WAGNER  t  BAROOOY            ..    ._ 

R/AANOASSOCIATFS  SunF  801  1100  I7TH  STREET  NWWA.<MNr.iqM(IC  70036    

CUfFOdORABER.  ONE  MCDONALD  SPIAZA  OAK  BROOK  IL  60521 _.            _                                

MCOONAIOS  CORP                                         „„„  ..„__._         „ 

AlEX  RAO*.  2301  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036         _ . 

AMERICAN  PUeie  POWER  ASSN 

AMERKAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE 

«».46 

50.00 
11324,65 

57JOO.0O 

■ 

TESS  A  RAi,  1850  K  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ASSN,  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  Nl.  #510  WASHINGTON  DC  200W __    „.    

11.324  65 

TOM  RAIISBMX   1600  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

MOTKM  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

1 72917 

RAILWAY  UWR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN.  400  FIRST  ST .  NW  SUITE  804  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

(4  46608 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST.  700  NORTH  FAIRfAX  ST  AlEXANORU  VA  22314 „ 

DETROIT  EDISON  COMPANY _ 

AUTOMOTIVE  SIRVW  COUNOIS.  MC ._.    

BUSINESS  ROUNOIABLE 

canrfRY  MAMifAnuRFRS  nr  AMfflTA    

JOYCE  RAMONAS,  SUITE  480  1990  M  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006         ...              „..      

7500 

1,550JI0 

90090 

1000 

DONALD  A  RANDALL,  SUITE  1205  1625  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ».   .             „       

RANDALL  BANGERT  (  P«t,  1625  R  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     _.     „ „      .. 

Do                    

" 

Do _..     

NATKMAl  mOEPENOENT  DAIRY  FOODS  ASSN .'. 

3,12000 
60000 

1,50000 
22000 

1,6M00 

Do 

PNARMACEUTCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN         _ .        

CANOl  RANOIB.  1771  N  Smn.  NW  WASHINCION  a  20036 „ 

NAIXMALASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS   

AILIEOCORP      „..   

SALT  RIVER  PROIEa....- .-.. 

52100 

R  RAY  RANOUn,  IISO  CONNECTtUT  AVE  ,  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20036      

0  aciMU.  mnnD.  po  box  i9ao  phoenu  a;  85oci                      

5477  31 

RARE  AMMAl  RELIEF  EFFORT  INC.  1601  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20M 

CARl  I  RASAK.  8301  FORT  HUNT  RMO  AlEXANORIA  VA  223M 

HEUNRAUCH,  1755  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20038...    „         .„.           

OOMSOimM  Of  SOCIAl  SCIENCE  ASSOQAnONS __; 

47250 

47.40 
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Oi{in7alio<i  a  Indnnlujl  Filing 


UROI  I   RAULSTON   1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

C^VID  i!l«&  SUItTTTo"? CONNECfeUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

W  RANDALL  RAWSON   1840  WILSON  BLVD.  #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

RAYMARK  CORPORATION   100  OAKVIEW  DRIVE  TOJWUll  CT  OWll 

I  GENE  RAYMOND   1016  16TH  ST ,  NW  *»S«'NGI««K  20036^... 

RBC  ASSOCIATES  324  FOURTH  STREET.  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 


k.. 
k.. 

k.. 
k. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Do 


Imptoyw/Ctoit 


AMERiaN  PAPER  INST,  INC ...„_ 

ASHLAND  OIL.  INC 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST,  INC 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  FFDERAlEMiPiimEB'.'. 

BANGOR  J  AROOSTOOK  RAILROAD 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD 


Recarls 


EKcmtluies 


(ULIAN  0  READ  807  BRA20S.  #901  AUSTIN  IX  78701 - 

SYDNEY  C  REAGAN  NO   10  DUNCANNON  CT  DALLAS  TX  75225 

1 INDA  S  REAWCK  5205  LEES8URG  PIKE   #505  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

^YmSeR  VINSON  iUKINS  3000  FIRST  aT>  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002... 

SeR  DAVBi  VINSON  888  17IH  STRtfV  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SwDANIEL  rS«S  910  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

m^  MR    10^  205  DAINGlRflELD  RD  *LUANORIAVA  22314  

OfiRIBI  F  RinniNr,  1?5  13TH  STREET  NW  SUTf  9  5  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

Ky  J  K.  600  iwiYLWO  AVE    SW  SUITE  IM  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

DWCHT  C  REED  1101  16IH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

K)  REED  1909  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ZOIM'r^-,;  ■,■,•.■, 

rHARIFSC  REELY   1840  WILSON  BLVO    #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

SwiNE  B  REEHNG   1750  NeTyORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  .. 

MMITHi  I  REES   170    PENWYLVANIA  AVE    NW  SUITE  1120  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

ROB  RI  S  REESE   R     1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ._, 

JRONALO  R    VES  WASHNGTIW  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20M1 

UTr  REGGinS  )R  .  95  BOOTON  AVE  PO  BOX  W  BOOmON  N)  07005 

REID  i  PRIEST  nil  19TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 


Do.. 

k,. 
k.. 
to., 
to. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
Oo.- 


CHK^OO  6  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSPORTAIWN  COUP... 

DELAWARE  OTSEGO  SYSTEM 

FORUM  communk:ations 

GENESEE  &  WYOMING  CORP  , 

PANOROl 

PITTSBURG  *  SHAWMUT  RAILROAD 

SPINO  RAIL  SERVICES 

WESTINGHOUSE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

KNTRAl  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP  ...^ 

SOUTHWESTERN  PEANUT  SMELLERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN 

ASSOCIATION  Of  OIL  PIPELINES 

ACACIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANtt  CO - 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

SHIPPERS  NATIONAL  FREIGHT  CLAIM _ 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN -.... 

NAIWNAL  son  DRINK  ASSN — 

AMERCAN  ASSOCIATION  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

NATKINAL  LIMESTONE  INST,  INC 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN,  INC - 

E  I  DU  PONI  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO 

AMERIUN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC 

US  AIR,  INC - 


B  ALTMANSCO 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

ASSOCIATED  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY.  ET  Al 

CSX  CORP 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 


2,87500 
2.00000 
7,017.23 

"i.niiii" 

2,00000 
6,33366 
21,00000 
6,0OO.W 

75600 

5,00000 
2.10000 
4,500W 


5,00000 

9,oo6bb 

2,25500 
700.00 
719.00 


20.00 


200.00 

^i'553'i 
2.490  88 
2,68999 
2,41674 
2,46622 
2.41674 
2,41674 
2.41674 
2,416.74 


2916 


1375 
15000 
26600 


38769 
2,734.38 


REID  4  RIEGE  P  C   ONE  CONSTnUTlON  PLA2A  HARTFORD  CT  06103 

CHARLOnE  REIO  200  N  PICKEH  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304     ...,_^. 

JUCH«1  i  REID.  SUITE  507  1925  K  STREET,  NW  *«H;NGT0N0C  20006    

lERRV  !   RIIOER   1235  lEfFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ,  #305  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MARK  REIHL  5201  AUIH  WAY  RM  510  CAMP  SPRINGS  MD  20746 

MAR^ALYa  R  ILY  9  00  LIVINGSTON  ROAD  FORT  WASHINGTON  MD  20744 - -^ 

MRY  B  R  IM  R   1800  K  ST,  NW  SUITE  600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   ..      

HARRY  0  REINSCH   50  BEAlE  ST  PO  BOX  3%5  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94119 

MURRAY  P  REISER  4  LONGFELLOW  PLACE  BOSTON  MA  02111 

!fc  SrV^^^^lKirS  ISS^2S::z:::zzzzz= 

»rI  M  RWME  3618  t«IPOINI  DR,  APT   101  NORTHWOOO  OH  43613 

W  W  RENFROE  69  FOUNTAIN  PI  ERANKfORT  KY  40601       ,,v^  -  — -i- 

niANF  RFNHERI  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

RKsFUNoT«.i^I8mTREn.NW.#804WAM^^^^^  - 

R  I«EO  WFCERS  ASSN.  201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALWANDRW  VA  22314 - 

FORREST  I  RETTGERS,  1776  F  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

JOHN  H  REURS  71  TRINITY  PUtfE  NEW  YORK  NY  10006 ~ ■ 

aSn  V  REUTHER  1757  N  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .  ^^.^ •■ -- 

loAN  R  REXINGER   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  #'00  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -.- • 

MARK  £  REY   1619  MASSAOIUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - ■ 

rDMUNOB  RICE   411^  CAPITOL  SI    NW,  #500  WASHINGIWI  K  20001 ....- - 

Ra  QENOCIDE  RESEAROI,  3046  ROOSEVELT  STREET  DETROIT  Ml  182  6 - 

GRACE  ELLEN  RICE,  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024    

STACY*RiCMRiK,SurtM2ibl5i5™S^^^^^^^  

AlAN  H  RKSIAROSON,  2301  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 - 

K  0  RK>IARDSON  815  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006        ...^.... 

tK^KY";rDK«ur..Tir«sM^^ 

E  GEORGE  RIEDEL  SUITE  200  1707  I  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARK  J  RIEDY,  ll25  15TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

jA!^l^7a.^f75A^SK™felNCENTIRijlL*A.TLW^ 

R  SCOTT  RINN   1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     ^^  ■■■■••■■ 

DAIF  P  r5»DAN  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 ~ - 

Kevin  J  Zoan  suite "m  1025  connectcut  ave  ,  nw  Washington  k  20036 ..-.,- 

«HN  S  RIPPEY  730  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ^.,^. • 

STrOL  A  RWEfl   2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - - 

ROBIN  RISSO,  511  C  STREET,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20M2  ..^--^^^^-.y^— -^-^^^ 

JAMES  E  RITCHIE  i  ASSOOAIIS.  SWIt  400  499  S.  CAPrtOl  ST ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 -.... 

Do '['Z""ZZZ^ZZ^^.ZZ. 

STARK  RiT6liE.2i0riSf7NWWASHiNG^^ 


FRED  T  FRAN71A.  JOHN  G  FRAN2IA  &  JOSEPH  SJRAWIA.. 

KAMEHAMEH  SOWOlS/BEIiNKE  P  BISHOP  ESTATE 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAl  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO ....... 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAl  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PFIZER.  INC 

SOUTH  aROLINA  ELECTRK  4  GAS  COMPANY 

TUCSON  ELECTRC  POWER  CO 

UTILITY  GROUP - 

VELOBINO,  INC ~ 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

MOTOROLA,  INC -•■ - 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY -,- 

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO -- 

SEAFARERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

NATIONAL  TOOLING  4  MACHINING  ASSN - - 

TIGER  INTERNATWNAL.  INC • 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATWN 

EDWARD  BIANKSTEIN.  INC - 

TIGER  INTERNATK)NAL,  INC 


10500 
9,00000 
2,00000 

4.7560b 
3,750.00 


600 

1.50461 

256.25 

26bii 

8067 
14,57449 


9,00000 
5,37875 
5J7875 


460.m 
3,00000 


RENDON  COMPANY 

BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP 

KENTUCKY  RAILROAD  ASSN ^... 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS.. 
RESOURCES  FUND,  INC 


3,000.00 
4,155.44 


2.100.00 
10.500.61 


43200 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS ■■■ 

NEW  YORK  COMM  OF  INTL  COMM  OF  PASSENGER  LINES.. 

UAW -• 

PROPRIETARY  ASSN — • 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN - 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 


AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 
CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION. 

CONOCO 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

ALASKA  LUMBER  AND  PULP... 
AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES... 
SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT 


3300.00 


7343.00 


12.92357 
2,87500 
3,50000 
4.846.14 


4.82500 
95.60 


AMERICAN  CONSULTIN(i  ENGINEERS  COUNOl  ........ 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS., 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  ^.■^. 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CORP 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA 

t||rp|p   u   I  EflON 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMERKA 

NATIONAL  FED  Of  fEDERAL  EMPLOYEES - 

NATIONAL  MULTI  HOUSING  COUNCIL 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIfE  INSURANCE,  INC — 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GULF  OIL  CORP „  ,^„ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS - 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS.. 


50000 

610.00 

100.00 

800.00 

37500 

2.500.00 

4.500.00 

1.000.00 

512.00 

1,100.00 


9.462.00 


5.10000 


RIVKIN,  SHERMAN  AND  LEVY,  900  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006., 


Do 


RAY  ROBERTS  4  ASSOCIATIS.  2224  PEM8R0OKE  DENTON  TX  76201 

PATRiwi  m«Rfs,suiWii'67iM^^ 

PERRYA  ROBERTS.  8000  FLORISSANT  ST  LOUIS  MO  63136  .,.. 

rSaRO  R  TOBERTS.  SUITE  403  1899  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SIMNM  ROBERTS  1700  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BETTY  S  ROBINSON   1757  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 w  ™;i- 

CHARLES  AROeiNSON  JR     1800  MASSACHUSIHS  AV[ .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ., 

mmimm^.  mim  iioi  17Th  street,  nw  Washington  dc  20036 


CONTINENTAL  ASSN  Of  RESOLUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CA.R.E.)., 

GAMING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  Of  NEVADA,  INC 

LIBERTY  FINANCIAL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  OFF  TRACK  BEfflNG^  .^. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  OPTOMETRISTS  4  OPTOANS,  INC 

NEVADA  RESORT  ASSN - - 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

SAVIN  CORPORATION - 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION — 

J  W  BATESON  4  CO  ,INC --^^^r-- 

NORTH  TEXAS  MUNICIPAL  WATER  DSTRKT 

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVICES.  INC 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO 

FMfR*^N  FlECTRIC  CO  

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSbOJifiONOFAMERCA.  INC. .., 
AMERK>N  EXPRESS  CO 


UNnEOAUIO  AEROSPACE  4  AGRK^LTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS... 

NATOW.  RUittl  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN .^. -... 

NATinUL  I^OF  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRUST.  INC 


uoooo 

80000 

937.50 

2.000.00 


3^00 


2.00000 
9,000.00 
4,800.00 

in'oo 

1.850.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
3,000.00 


35600 


11.381.98 
157.43 
750.00 


153.45 

47951 
42002 
42001 


5.502.S3 


454.60 
10330 


1,14446 
12.532.67 


340.40 


227*5 


154  50 

150.00 


22815 
162  29 
100.00 


1665 


4.500.00 


1,44105 
150,00 


509.91 


499.79 
27000 
2850 
30  00 


74201 


64566 

613  80 

1.11300 


131.12 
2,49523 
1,93822 
2,61755 


54365 
40600 


23200 


27.00 


23300 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  4.  198 J 


OrgDualioii  a  Indnidul  FHmi 

Em|lki)«/ClKnl 

Reccpts 

lipenditures 

nemsoN  siivtmuN.  purq.  amwsohn  i  bemun.  ?30  pmk  av(  new  yorr  nv  ioi«9 

BOe  JOHK  DQSiSON.  1201  PtMtlSnVW**  AVtNUE.  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  K  ZOOM 

ANiaHfTniKOCHE.  2021  »  SI,  NWSUin  ;09AlBU0U£rigu{  NM  8/103 

WUMM  H  HOOIWIL  1430  BMVUMAY,  #1600  WW  YWM  NY  10018 „                      

NATIONAI  REALTY  COMMITTEE _ 

HIIL  AND  KNOWITON.  INC „... 

GA  TECHNaOGIES,  INC „ „ 

AMERICAN  NATL  STANDARDS  INST „ 

2.2sbb6 

1.00000 

M'72 

20000 

MXKY.OCIASCN.SUWI.  ANN*  ROeB.PO  BOX  188SAIBU«Q(IIQU(NM  87103 -,. ._           _„    

NAVAJO  TRIBE                             „. 

320941 

(MNCY  M»G(RS.  1200  NfW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  SUITE  320  WASHINGTON  K  20036 __ 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORAIION,     _,.„.    _               

60000 

20182 

WIILI  Raul.  VOUAir  brothers.  HC  120  WAU  ST  NfW  YOHH  NY  lOOOS _„ 

COFFEE,  SUGAR  t  (TO*  EXCHANGE.  INC 

AUIED  TUBE  t,  CONDUIT  CORPORAIION    _ 

CAMPAGME  FINANCIERE  DE  PARIS  EI  DES  PAYS-BAS. .    „ - .. 

ROGERS  1  WEllS,  1/37  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Oo „..      „     ,„           _      

DESERT  PALACE   INC       „..            

b 

WILLIAM  ANTHONY  HOGAN _       „ 

MAGX;  PANTRY  FOODS.  INC _ _. 

ai : 

b 

b .-•..   ..._.   ._ ._          .^._   

Bi           - 

MERRILL  LYNCH  COMMODITIES.  INC 

MERRILL  LYNCH  LEASING.  INC      - „.... 

MORRIS  1  GWENDOLYN  CAfRn2  FOUNDATION ,...     

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BEDDING  MANUFACTURERS 

'mdij 

IS2S0 

b  ..  , , 

b 

NATIONAL  COAL  CONSUMERS  ALLIANCE 

b „ „ „.    „.   

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  INC „ 

Do  _ _ 

SqUIBBCORP 

Do - _ - _. 

TEACHERS  INSURANO  I  ANNUITY  ASSN/COUEO  m  EflUmtS  njNO..„..        _. 

ASSOOAIION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS _ 

BACARDI  CORPORATION 

DONAIO  I  ROfiERS.  738  15TH  St   NW  WASHIHGroi  DC  20005 „.    

1,908.00 

ROGERS  HOGE  i  HHtS.  SUTTE  301  1111  19IH  STRER.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?fl03« 

Do 
JAMES  T  ROGERS,  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 _ „ 

CONTAQ  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN...; 

NATIONAI  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

MARGARH  ROGERS.  1730  NORTH  lYNN  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ „    

TERRENO  I  ROGERS   1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005            _                          

PRMTMG  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMER.  INC _    

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPIOYEES 

HAUCK  i  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  HEARING  INDUSTRIES  ASSN)  

HAUCK  i  ASSOCIATES.  INC    (FOR    NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  CHILD  CARE  MANAGE- 
MENT) 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP 

CITIBANK  NA       „ „ 

AMERICAN  PULPWOOO  ASSN.._ „ „...„ 

ASARCO  INC . _ 

ENERGY  FUELS  CORP ...._ _.„ 

THORNTON  ASSOOAIES 

APPALACHIAN  POWER  COMPANY  ._ . 

AMERKAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSIITUTl 

ASSOOATBN  OF  AMERCAN  RAILROADS „ 

CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY _ 

CONRAIL 

LONE  STAR  MCXISIRIES  INC 

i;ioooo 

10.10870 

j'JQO 

CARttE  M  ROGIN.  1800  M  STREH,  NW.  #1030  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ ._.       

Oo ..„ 

RICHARD  A  R0HR8ACH   1625  1  ST    NW  SUITE  809  WASHINGTON  DC  20006       „ _.    ._    _. 

22.25000 
1.03000 

4  16300 

JOHN  f   WXPH  HI.  SUITE  350  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036_ „..    _ 

KENNETH  S  ROtSTON  JR    1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EMIl  A  ROMAGNai.  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271 _ _ 

HNO  RONCAIO.  PO  BOX  1707  CHEYENNE  WY  82001 

TAIIANA  ROOOKOWSKY  400«  THORNTON  STREET  ANNANOAIE  VA  22003 

30000 
1.000.00 

NKHOUS  ROOMY  JR  .  PO  BOX  1916  CHARUSTON  WV  25327 

'*"*"**" **■■ 

fRED  B  ROONCY.  6TH  FL  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  WASHMGION  OC  20007 .._. 

b 

b 

150.00 
350.08 
100,80 
300.80 
32500 
300.00 
28119 



b 

Do „ _ 

Do                                                                                                                

PAUL,  HASTINGS.  lANOFSXY  t  WALKER  (FOR  SECURITY  LIFE  Of  DENVER) 

ATLANTIC  RKHf  If  ID  CO     

AMHERSI  CaLEGE.  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  4  INDUSTRIAL  CORP  OF  BOSTON „ 

VISA  USA   INC  _ „ 

RO«S  t  GRAY  SUITE  700  1001  22NO  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _ 



LOUISE  L  ROSEMAN;  sum  603  16201  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  aJfla^IIir.'.^ZZZZlillir'ZZIi:! 

RICHARD  ROSEN  SUITE  118  5010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016...-                  _ 

AiBERT  B  ROSENBAUM  III   1616  P  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^ 

SARA  ROSENBAUM   122  C  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001                                     „_           „_^ 

NATIONAL  TANK  TRUCK  CARRIERS.  MC 

CHIIDRENS  DEFENSE  FUND 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATWN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT ...„ 

NATMNAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES ™ 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS.         ^ . 

4«4.8e 
3.750.88 

450 

MIRIAM  A  ROSENBERG.  ONE  DUPONT  ORUE  NW.  #610  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

FRANOS  C  ROSENBERGER,  6809  MELROSE  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101  

283.37 

PETER  ROSENSTEIN.  SUIH  700  2341  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 



ROGER  C  ROSENTHAL.  SUITE  600  806  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MIGRANT  LEGAL  AOION  PROGRAM  INC    , 

22152 
7.26S00 
4.210.01 

■ 

ROSES,  INC    1152  HASlEn  ROAD  PO  BOX  99  HASIEH  Ml  4«g40 „.. 

JEREMY  0  ROSNER.  2030  M  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .„.   ..„    

COMMON  CAUSE .■ 

8.46565 

JOE  ROSS,  927  DONAGHEY  BU)G  UTTU  ROCK  AR  72201  .__        _       

WILLIAM  F  ROSS  SOUTH  CAROIINA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  716  KEENAN  BIDC  COlUMgM  SC  2K01 - 

ALAN  1  ROTH  SPIEGEL  t  MCOIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20O37 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  HSr 

FT  PIERCE  UTILITIES  AUTH  Of  THf  OIY  Of  n  PSBd.  fT  *L „._. 

2i4.'od 

1.00000 
IWOO 
1,50000 
74600 
4.50000 
2.25000 
4.473  02 

604.72 

BARRY  N  ROTH   1750  K  SI ,  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                    

WILLIAMS  COMPANIES  „     _.. 

EDWIN  ROTHSCHIU).  2000  P  ST.  NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

DONAID  0  ROUNDS.  SOUTH  DAMTA  PtlROlEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  669  PIERRE  SO  5750I....„ 

PETER  M  ROUSE,  1875  EYE  STREET.  NW  #1025  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

MOUEL  0  ROUSH.  CAPITAL  GALLERY  EAST   #695  600  MARYLAND  AVE  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

MARK  ROVNER.  2030  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  C  ROWIANO  JR  .  1100  I5TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _    _„ 

CmZEN/lABOR  ENERGY  COAIHWN „ 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INST 

AlASKA  LUMBER  *  PULP  CO „ 

NATWNAL  FEDERATKJN  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

COMMON  CAUSE                       _. 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP  _ 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNWN,  AFLOO 

CONTINENTAL  ASSN  Of  RESOIUTE  EMaOYERS  (CAU) 

AMERKAN  MILITARY  SAUS _._ 

CHRYSLER  MILITARY  SALES  COW „ 

10530 
997  68 

2M0b 

JOHN  W  ROWIANO.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _.    

"   ' " 

KEVIN  P  ROWLAND.  511  C  STREET.  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 _ 

ROBERT  STEWART  ROYU.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVNtU(.NW,  #950  WMSHMCnM  DC  20836 .    

Do _ .„ 



Oo „ 

aiY  OF  AKRON.  OHM _ 

FORD.  RIFF  t  BURGESS   „., 

HARLEYOAVIOSON  MILITARY  SALES 

INTERNATIONAl  FUTURES  EXCHANGE „._      „. 

INTEX  HttDINGS  (BERMUDA)  LIMITEO _.. 

MCHKAN  TRADE  EXCHANGE 

MORGAN  STANIEY  »  CO.  INC  ._ _.. 

OVERSEAS  MILITARY  SALES  GROUP „ „ _., _ 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 



"*" 

Do „ 

"■  "■  " 

^......«.» 

ERICM  RU«N."siJntT(lll7MMST.iiilW»aiGTO              _ _. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOOATWN  Of  mfKK  MC . 

3.888:88 

5J00D0 

50000 

30000 

6.80000 

9000 

950.00 

ViJK 
9400 
50.80 

JAMES  S  RUBIN  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20036             

ALLIED  CHEMICAL  CORP 

AMERK>N  SOOETY  OF  TRAVEL  AGENTS _ 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSN „.„ „ 

ailBANK  N*                                _.„„ .    .. 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. ._        .._ 

AMVEIS                            „. 

■"  ' '. 

PAUL  M  RUDEN.  WILNER  i  SCHEMER  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003l„            

DEBORAH  K  RUDOIPH.  1225  CONNttTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HENRY  C  RUEMPIER,  1200  NEW  HAMPSMME  AVENUE.  NW,  #350  WASHINGION  K  20036 

JOHN  RUNYAN.  1730  NORTH  LYNN  STBEH  SUITE  409  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 . 

MOHWN  S  RUPH.  4647  FORBES  BOUIEVARO  lANHAM  MO  20706 

5008 

14.44 

15047 

LEONARD  H  RUPPERT  NEW  JERSEY  PETROIEUM  COUNOL  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  08608_.     _.    _.     „._ 

AMERK>N  PETROLEUM  INST 

CHARlOnE  RUSH.  SUITE  700  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GUIF  OIL  CORP     

27  50 

BARRY  RUSSELL   UOl  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

NANCY  RUSSELL.  4921  SW  HEWEH  BlVD  PORTLAND  OR  97221 „ 

RANOAU  M  RUSSELL.  1100  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  28036 „ 

ROBERT  M  RUSSEU.  2170  PIEDMONT  RO    NE  ATLANTA  GA  30324  ._.                 

INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOOAIION  OF  AMERICA 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE.  INC 

NAIWNAl  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES ™, 

ORXm  EXTERMINATING  CO 

NATIONAL  fiURAl  ElEaRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN ._ 

4000 
39200 

WAUY  RUSIAO,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HERMAN  MAX  RUTH,  BOX  1000  OTISVIILE,  NY  10963 TZ „ 

J  T  RUTHERFORD  i  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  SUITE  514  1660  I  SI,  NW  WASMWGTDN  DC  20036 

Do    

Do ,,, ,            ,  , : , 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  BKIANALYSTS/INTI  SOC  Of  CUNCAl  LAS  nCHS 

AMERK:AN  COLLEGE  OF  RAOaOGY „.,„ 

AMERICAN  OPTOMEIRK  ASSN „. _ 

1  C  PENNEY  CO.  INC    _     ^ 

RUBBER  MANUFAaURERS  ASSN 

LAKE  CARRIERS  ASSN  

INTERNATIONAl  TELEPHONE  i  TELEGRAPH  CORPORAIION 

SOUIBBCORP           „.,... 

" ioB'db" 

2.500.00 

170.88 
160.58 
13088 

ELLA  MARO  RYAN   1156  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70005 

FRANK  T  RYAN.  1901  PENNSYIVANW  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 



GEORGE  i  RYAN.  1411  ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING  riFVflAND  OH  4411.3    ,  ,, 

JOHNF  RYAN.  1707  I  SI    NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036        

JOHN  G  RYAN.  1700  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

JOSEPH  RYAN   1735  NEW  YORK  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006   , 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION                               .  __ _ 

PAUL  R  SAGA.  SUITE  202  WEST  WING  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 _...     

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  t  COOPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA.. 

3476.91 
68.80 

3126 

THOMAS  L  SAGER.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  SUITE  1120  WASHINGION  DC  20006 .    .   ._     . 

E  1  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  t  CO _... 

NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERCANS . _. 

GREGORY  A  SAHD.  2033  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

SAMARHAN  HEAIIH  SERVKE.  1410  NORTH  3R0  ST  PO  BOX  25489  PHOENIX  AZ  15002 

713507 

SAMWNS  ENTERPRISES.  INC .  403  SOUTH  AKARO  DALLAS  TX  75202 „. . 

lAMES  H  SAMMONS.  535  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET  CHICAGO  IL  60610 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION _„            

358.00 

"i8o6.'oo' 

38000 

1.50000 
500  00 

COUN  D  SANOBON.  1899  L  SIREH  NW  #1100  WASHINGION  DC  20036 ..._ 

EXXON  CORPORAIION _ 

10988 

CHARIES  E  SANOUR,  2101  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037  

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INST 

COUNCa  Of  EUROPEAN  t  JAPANESE  NATIONAI  SHIPOWNERS'  ASSN 

5UJEIY  Of  PROFESSWNAl  MURNALISTS.  SKMA  DELIA  CM 

EMPRESA  BRASILEIRA  Df  AERONAUIKX  SA 

PETER  G  SANOIUNO,  1725  [YE  SI .  NW   #315  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _.   _.    

BRua  W  SANFORD,  BAKER  I  HOSIEILER  818  CONNECIICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMHEION  OC  28881 

DONALD  E  SANTAREUI.  SUIH  700  2033  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

39612 

21000 
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Orgaru7atnn  oi  indivKluai  Filing 


CHARLES  SAPP  3500  TEXAS  COMMERCE  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 _ - - 

KLARA  B  SAUER.  9  VASSAR  STREET  POUGHKEEPSIE  NY  12601 — 

AIBERT  C  SAUNDERS.  1100  15IH  SI .  NW  #900  WASHINGION  DC  20005 - .-.._ - 

SAVE  OUR  SECURITY,  SUITE  222  1201  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HENRY  SCHACHT.  3100  FERRY  BLDG  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94106  ...._.. 

VKTORIA  V  SCHAFF  SUITE  1014  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

So:LL^Sn°R  ^^^AVsSrA^S  918  16TH  street:  NW.  #503  W^^^^ 

JAY  I  SCHECK  JR    SUITE  802  UOl  CONNECIICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

DALE  E  SCHELL   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW.  #300  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

JANE  N  SCHERER  SUITE  1204  1700  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

JOSEPH  SCHERER   1801  NORTH  MOORE  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

SCHIfF  HARDIN  8  WAITE,  1101  CONNECTICUl  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JAMES  P  SCHLICHI,  729  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ^■^^■■„-,-- 

KENNHH  D  SCHIOMAN   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  Vm        _^^^-^._^^. 

SCHLOSSBERtCASSIDY  4  ASSOOATES.  INC,  955  L ENFANT  PLAZA,  SW  SUITE  1401  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 


EmptoyH/OiwI 


Do.. 
Do., 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


RCHARO  M  SCHMIDT  )R  ,  SUITE  600  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FRANK  SCHNEILER.  1957  E  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   ., ■ 

SCHNIT2ER  INVESTMENT  CORP,  3200  NW  YEON  AVE  PORTLAND  OR  97210^^. 

JACK  J  SCHRAMM,  SUITE  607  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

ROBERT  I  SCHRAMM,  1725  K  ST  ,  NW.  #909  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ....^;^^^^. - - 

A  KOLBfT  SCHRICHIE.  SUITE  500  1133  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

H  B  W  SCHROEDER.  1050  17TH  STREET,  NW  SUITE  290  WASHINGTON  K  20036        .....^........^. 

N  DONAID  SCHROEDER  MARYLAND  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  60  WEST  SI .  #403  ANNAPOUS  MD  21401 

STANLEY  W  SCHROfDER.  1901  N  H  MYER  DRIVE  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JANO  L  SCHUESSLER.  1000  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARK  SCHULTZ.  1615  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20062  ^ ,,  ^  i^r^^^i.  V,ii,i^ 

ROBERT  L  SCHULZ  C/0  IOWA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  1012  FLEMING  BLDG  DES  MOINES  lA  50309 

WALTER  A  SCHUMANN  III.  1511  NATALIE  JOY  LN  MttEAN  VA  22101 

DONALD  H  SCHWAB  200  MARYLAND  AVE ,  NE  WASHINGION  OC  20002 

K^Sn'^.^o^eTS?  ^i^^^iiKKi  ^ndMjici^;-^ 


b.. 
to., 
b.. 
to., 
b.. 
Do. 


DEBORAH  M  SCHWARTZ  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001  .. 

RICHARD  SCHWARTZ.  880  S  PKKEn  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304.  ,.^...^ 

SIEVE  AARON  SCHWARTZ.  818  ROEDER  ROAD  SUITE  702  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910... 
RICHARD  S  SCHWEIKER.  1850  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  ..... 
SCIENTIFK:  apparatus  makers  ASSN.  UOl  16IH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

mm.1  SCIUILA.  880  S  PICKETT  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

HAROLD  B  SCOGGINS.  1101  16IH  SI .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

scon  COMPANY.  INC ,  8  lACANA  ROAD  HILTON  HEAD  SC  29928 

DOUGLAS  W  SCOTT.  530  BUSH  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 

JAMES  M  SCOTT  8  iAWNA  ROAD  HILTON  HEAD  SC  29928 

JOHN  N  SCOn   1825  K  STREET  NW,  #1107  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

JUDY  scon  815  16IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006.. 


SCRI8NER  HALL  t.  THOMPSON,  SUITE  700  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


to., 
to., 
to.. 


EARL  W  SEARS.  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  IN  38112 - 

SANDY  SEDACCA.  2030  M  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

PAMELA  SEOERHOIM.  2828  N  HASKELL  AVENUE  DALLAS  IX  75221  ■•■•■^•■■•"■r; 

CHARLES  M  SEEGER  III.  SUITE  802  2000  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

H  RICHARD  SEIBERT  JR  .  1776  F  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 ^v^rr^iji-^Ji^- 

PAUL  J  SEIDMAN  FEDERAL  BAR  BUILDING   #1000  1815  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

PEGGY  SEIPEL  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706 

GEORGE  M  SEinS.  SUITE  900  1015  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 

ARMISIEAD  I  SELDEN  SUITE  4400  475  L  ENFANT  PLAZA,  SW  WASHINGTON,  DC  20024 

STANTON  P  SENDER,  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036.      .^.... 

STUART  0  SERKIN,  SUITE  3210  490  LENFANT  PLAZA  EAST.  SW  W«HJN(;iON  DC  2(KI24 

SERVCE  MASTER  INDUSTRIES.  INC.  2300  WARRENVILLE  ROAD  DOWNERS  GROVE  IL  60515 - 

SARAH  SETTON   1511  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SEWARD  «  igSSEL,  919  18TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 - 

Do _ '■- 

Do 

to - - 


b.. 
b.. 

Do. 


J  RKJIARD  SEWELL 'uil'l9TH  ST.  NW,  #1102  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

«S  WAW  FAimVEATHER  «  GERALDSON,  1111  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036., 
Do 

WILLIAM  HSHAkrtSuiiE  600  152^  

rAMES  M  SHAOTERGER  1025  CONNFCTOT  AVE    NW  #512  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SHAMROCK  FOODS  CO.  2228  N  BLACK  CANYON  PHOENIX  AZ  85009  

DEBBIE  SHANNON  5TH  FLOOR  777  HTH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

DAVID  L  SHAPIRO.  729  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20005       .^ 

NORMAN  F  SHARP.  1100  17TH  STREET.  NW,  #1201  WASHINGION  DC  20036 _ 

LUTHER  W  SHAW,  SUITE  514  1155  15IH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2p5,— — -A^ii    ■ 

SHAW  PmMAN  POTTS  S  TROWBRIDGE.  1800  M  ST .  NW.  #900S  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  ... 

Do. 


SAFARI  CLUB  INTERNATIONAL 

STURM.  RUGER  COMPANY,  INC 

HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT.  INC 

SCENIC  HUDSON.  INC 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN... 


Recepis 


Ejipendiluics 


1.50000 
500.00 


CALIFORNIA  CAHNERS  &  GROWERS 

ENSERCH  CORPORAIION 

AMERICAN  GENERAL  CORP 

WASHINGION  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS.  MC.. 

AMERICAN  HOECHST  CORPORAIBN 

GATXCORP 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC 


AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE.  INC  

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  S  CONTRACTORS.  INC 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY — 

BARRY  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON  COLLEGE ~._ 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY _ 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERK» 

COIUMBIA  UNIVERSITY _ 

ELECTRONICS  CORPORAIION  OF  AMERICA 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC- - 

PIRELLI  CABLE  CORPORATION,... 

PRAn  INSTITUTE 

TUFTS  UNIVERSITY 

RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA.. 


4.00000 
20,827  00 


2,10000 

6.250  OO 

32668 


100,80 


2.500.00 
915.00 
50000 


16000 

17000 

3.271.79 


25.95 
21,680.41 


1.096.72 
5.167  60 


WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  INC 

SUPERIOR  OIL  CO  &  SUPERIOR  FARMING  CO.. 

AMERICAN  LOGISTICS  ASSOCIATION 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO -.. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST - 

GAS  APPLIANCE  MfGRS  ASSN.  MC , 

AMERICAN  IRON  &  STEEL  INSTITUTE — 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US ..... 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

POTOMAC  OVERLOOK  ASSOCIATES 


1.00000 
1.700  OC 
3.50000 
2.60000 
45000 
150.00 

■4.106.00 


1.088.00 


50000 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  U.S .......... 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL - 

HELICOPTER  LOGGERS  ASSN 

UTCHSTREET  COMPANY 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  ENERGY.  INC 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

NORTHWEST  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMITTEE 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO 

PIASEai  AIRCRAn  CORPORATION .^. - 

STATE  OF  OREGON.  CITY  OF  PORTLAND.  OREGON  METRO — 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US ;...... 

INTERNATIONAL  FED  OF  PROFESSIONAL  t  TECHNICAL  ENGINEERS.. 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANK.  INC 


BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US 

INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

COASTAL  PROPERTIES  INSTITUTE 

SIERRA  CLUB 

scon  COMPANY — 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY - —■ 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPT  .  AFLOO ■ 

JEFFERSON-PILOT  CORP  AND  SUBSIDIARIES ~ 

OaiDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA _ 

PHIUDELPHIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMER 

COMMON  CAUSE 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORAIION ■■-"•■ 

POPHAM  HAIK  ET  AL I  FOR  CHICAGO  MERCANTU  EXCHANGl  1 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

NATIONAL  TOOLING  4  MACHINE  ASSN 

AMVETS 

INIERNORTH  INC •"••■•-■ 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  «  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE.. ..r- 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO „ — 

SlURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 


SUGAR  ASSOCIATION,  INC 

A  I  LEASING  CORP •■^- 

ALLIANCE  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION.. 

HALLAC  ASSOCIATES.  INC  

MERRILL  LYNCH  MONEY  MARKETS.  INC 

ROSENBERG  REAL  ESTATE  EQUITY  FUND 


60000 
42000 


5.00000 
59625 


8,750.00 

2,952.07 

41663 

'7.'44996 
15,00000 
1.27000 
5.57445 
4.14792 


2.591.31 
4^)88.00 


5.125.00 
6,789.57 
4.00000 


4.63380 


6J66,75 


255.00 
4.038.43 


760.00 
7,25500 
6,80000 
2.000.00 
10.00000 

800.00 
1.000.00 

150,00 


2.002.81 


VISA  USA.  INC 

FLORIDA  POWER  &  LIGHT  00 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS 

NATIONAL  MULTI  HOUSING  COUNOL 

SHIPBUILDERS  COUNOL  OF  AMERICA.... 
NATIONAL  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMinEE.. 
REINSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMER 


b.. 
b,. 
b.. 
b.. 
to,, 
to.. 
Do.. 


W1LLWM  H  SHAWN,  1730  M  STREH.  NW.  #501  WASHINGTON  K  20036,... 

RUSSELL  H  SHAY.  6014  CaiEGE  AVE  OAKLAND  CA  94618 

SHEA  t  GOULD  330  MADISON  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10017 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS :-... 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  S  CONTRACTORS.  INC.. 

06AR  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

NATWNAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  ASSN., 


ASSOOAIION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BVHl 

ATLAS  MINERALS  DIVISION    

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO 

FARMERS  FOR  FAIRNESS 

INSTIIUIE  OF  FOREIGN  BANKERS 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC  -,-r^^:.„^~ 
NATIONAL  COMM  ON  SMALL  ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONOS.. 

UTILITY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP - 

GROVE  JASKIEWICZ,  GILLIAM  AND  COBERT , 

SIERRA  CLUB — 

CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 


240.00 
17.00394 


3.500.00 


1.250.08 


5.625.00 

1.254.75 

24500 


4.325.00 

3.70000 

60000 

148.00 

1.850.00 


2.89200 


4470 
26.00 


6000 
8000 
12500 
6600 
500 
25.00 

"135.06 


10.00 


363  59 
467  75 
200  00 
15467 
69900 


1.110.30 

12427 

16152 

393 

2,887  85 

1.404  22 

296 

2.160  26 

1.60817 


158.48 


2940 
7.56603 


19.38 


357  JO 


98.75 
14,75 
21S8 


11.409.95 
111 


320.94 
15047 


52-95 
12.85 


1.200.80 
8M 
195,49 
2.58 
2.56 
7542 


2.50 
614.84 


50.88 


249.66 


48.80 


67500 


1.50604 


23302 
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Oiawjliai  ot  Mwiul  F*ii| 


Do 
Di 

k.. 

k.. 
k. 

Do 


SMMMM  t  SniUlW.  lU  EAST  53110  ST  WW  rOM  NT  lOOOS 

am  J  SMCHM.  IIS  liTH  ST  im  f  ?o«  idasmngton  k  ?oo«  

untHN  SWCHY.  3ID  flOGR  KJO  M  STKEI  NW  WUMNGTO*)  K  7003L 
OM  P  SMtfTEY.  SUS  NfUPSTUO  WAT  SmftUKLO  V«  ??hl 
LOB  MM  SMPMO.  MO;  HBOfN  Wl  UWK  WTOIUC  MO  ;0IS4 
0«  I  SWPMM).  Til  WSniWLT  PUQ  (NaEWOOO  aiTFS  NJ  0763?  ... 

SfrMMSHCm   IIKNOaOIMnRUX:  WASMNCTONDCTOOOi 

WT  SMIMM  ?030  M  STMET.  M  IMSHMCTON  DC  mVi 
ME  SWmmi  I73S  I  ST    IW.  #MT  «MSMMGTON  DC  TVfX, 

SHVUT  SMMK  t  HiMrr,  sum  no  tio  wtm  st  .  mn  kmsmmcion  k 

0> ^ - 

k .„.-..__.■. 

k _—- , 

k.__ 

k ______ 

Dd  _ ~. 

EiiwenH  swPiEY  HOSES  no;  i«xsot<  cojut  twis  church  v«  nw>         — 

MIVET  «  SHtWM   1701  PENNSYIVMM  tVEMJE   NW   #830  WASHMGTON  DC  TVOk 

(lED  8  SHimE   1611  N  tin  ST    ITMO  AMMCrCN  V*  JIW  

SMmiR  MTOMl  FKIGMT  ClAN  COUNOl.  MC.  1?0  HMN  STIKET  HUNTINGTON  NT  11743. 

MMT  FUNCES  SHUGEl.  SWH  7U  10»  COMECTICUT  *Vf  .  NMI  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

W  UT  SHOQUEY   1101  CONNECTTCUT  AVE    M).  #300  WASHMCTON  K  ?003« 

THOMAS  K  SHOEMMER.  im  I  STIEET.  Wl.  »«00  WASHMGTON  K  ?003«  

SHOOSHW  t  UCXSON.  MC    1150  *  STUEET  NW  WASHMGTON  K  70006 

HAIMY  M  SMOOSMN  M.  1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  70006        

scon  SHOTWU.  1619  BASSACHUSinS  »V?    NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

A  I  SMOMS.  Mi  ?03  1801  CaUMBIA  RO    NW  WASHMGTON  K  ?0007 

JOHN  SHUET  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  ;7?b3  . 

CAMXt  I  SHY   1025  GONNECnCUT  AVE    NW,  #1014  WASHMGTON  OC  2003*., 

BERNADO  H  SKRAOU  HLMOIS  PETRUEUN  COUNQl  79  W  WMMX  ST .  »SI4  CHICAGO  H  60601.. 

MAIM  SUBERGELD   1146  1904  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036  

OAVIOSttVM.  1775HST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

SILVER  USERS  ASSN  INC   1717  «  ST    HW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 . 

BRUCE  A  SHVERGUOE.  '.755  S  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000* 

SIVERSHM  t  HUIUIS.  Wi  (  SI.  NN  NASHMeHM  K  20006 


k.. 

k-. 


■  P  SIMMONS.  PO  BOX  860  VAltET  fORGE  PA  19482      

GMY  0  SMK.  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BAIIBAM  I  SMON.  645  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE  SE  WASHMGIW  OC  20003 .. 

SWONlai  AM  HXU.  1420  N  STREn  NW  #10  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

TAIMAGE  E  SMMMS.  100  MOIANA  AVE    NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20001 

Do  -_ 

J  R  S«P10T  CO   PO  BOX  27  BOBE  ID  83707     

MMKAKT  SIMS.  2025  M  STREH  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
DAVn  B  SMGER  1050  I7TH  STREET  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20036  . 
ROBERT  C  SMGER.  4)5  PARR  AVE .  SO  AT  32ND  ST  NEW  TOM  NY  10016  . 
RICHARD  L  SMWn  t  CO.  SUHl  306  2021  R  SI .  NW  WASHMCION  OC  200W- 

Dd 

Qd 

Do 


SMOOEN  ARPS  SUTE.  MEAGHER  6  FUM.  9IS  IITM  STREn.  NN  HMSHMCnM  DC  20006.. 

Do  

Do  _ 

WHilARI  I  SKINNER  815  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   _ 

BARNEY  J  SJUAOANY  IR    1 100  CONNEaiOJT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .- _. 

RUTH  L  SKY.  2211  CONGRESS  ST  PORTLAND  ME  04122  _, 

CARSTENS  SUCK.  1825  X  ST    NW  SUITE  1107  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

F  SIATMSHEK  (  ASSOQATES,  INC    1102  BELLE  VISTA  DR  ALEXANDRIA  VA  20007.. 

MATTHEW  B  SIEPM,  SUH  1100  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

BARRY  S  SIEVM,  1000  POTOMAC  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2tX)07 


RONALD  I  SLINN  260  MAOISON  AVENUE  NEW  TORK  NT  10016 _ 

CATHERINE  REISS  SIMN,  1850  X  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

SIOVER  {  lOfTUS.  1224  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036     

Do 


SMAU  BUSINESS  COUNQl  Of  AMERICA.  MC,  PO  BOX  4299  COLUMeUS  GA  31904., 

SMAU  BUSINESS  LEOSIATM  COUNOL.  1604  X  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    _. 

PETER  SMALL.  400  HAOtSON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NT  10017  _. 

SMATHERS  SVMGIOM  t  HERUMG.  SUU  400  1700  K  SI .  MM  WASHMGION  DC  2(MK_ 

k-IZZZ77rT"~~7"ZZZZZ"ZZZZZI!Z"ZZZ"!Z"~ 
DONALD  r9iLn~iii«''rn!W"#iTd6"iBiiiG^^ 

lAMESR  SaMCIM.PO  BOX  5000  CLEVEIANO  OH  44101 .„ 

ARTHUR  I  SMini.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVI.  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

CATHCRME  S  SMmi.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  SUITE  209  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SMTH  DAWSON  ASSOQATES.  INC.  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #304  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... 

DEBORAH  A  SMITH,  1101  14TM  STREH  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

DOUGLAS  S  SMITH.  3219  MAGWHIA  AVENUE  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041  

ELIMBTH  M  SMITH.  815  16TH  ST ,  NW.  #310  WASHMGTON  OC  20006   

GARY  I  SMmi.  600  PENHSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  SE.  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _. 

GORDON  L  SMm.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

GRAQ  H  SMITM.  2000  M  STREET  NN.  #230  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 
JEFFREY  A  SWIH.  919  18TH  STREH,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ....„ 

lENMHR  L  SMm,  900  17TH  STREET  NW,  #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KJUAN  H  SMITH  JR,  600  NORTH  18TH  STREET  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35291 

MQMEL  P  SMITH,  485  LfXMGTON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

ROBERT  BtANO  SMITH  IR    1100  15TH  STREH,  WN.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  2000S.. 

SHAIAH  SMfTH.  IIW  17TH  STRER  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036       _ 

WHLIAM  M  SMm.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WAYNE  H  SMITHEY,  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

ARTHUR  V  SMYTH,  1625  EYE  SI    NW,  #902  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  M  SNEERWGER  1050  31ST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

FRANK  B  SNOOGRASS.  1100  17TH  ST    NW,  #306  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LARRY  S  SNOWHITE.  1125  EYE  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O6 

Do  , 

Do 


EoMotc/Clwil 


CMCMNAII MMCRON       ....... 

DAMULE  RESOURaS  INC  .._ 
ELEANOR  A  CURK 
HOSPnAl  CORP  OF  AMERICA.^ 
NAMSCO  INC 
SOUm  CORPORATION 

BUSMESS  ROUNOTABLE  _.__ 

UMIEO  SIEELWORKERS  0(  AMER .. 

COMMON  CAUSE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVKES 

REPUBLICANS  ABROAD  » 

C  A  SHEA  i  COMPANY  INC 

MAN  M,\OE  FIBER  PROOOCERS  ASSN.  MC 

COMMON  CAUSE       

AE  STALEY  MFGR  CO     

BlUEJAY  OIL  COMPANY „ „..„. 

FEDERATED  DEPARTMENT  STORES  MC 

FIANKAN  S  ENTERPRISES  INC        

FORT  SlU  GARDENS.  INC  

NATIONAl  COMMITTEE  OF  DISCOUNT  SECURITIES  BROKERS  

STEAOMAN  MUTUAL  FUNDS  „ 

US  SOUTH  WEST  AFMCA/NAMIBA  TRADE  (  CUITURAI  COUNOl. 

SOCIETY  FOR  NUTRITION  EDUCATION „ 

PENN  CENTRAL  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSR.  MC„ ._.. 


UMON  OH  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA _ ., 

AMERKAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  INST 

TRAVEL  MOUSTRY  ASSN  Of  AMERCR 

US  CABLESYSTEMS  MC    .„ 

SHOOSHAN  t  lACRSON,  MC  (FOR  US  CABLESYSTEMS,  MC) 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 


racnpts 


S.00O0O 
2.00000 
11,42076 
9.55994 
74625 


MMJI 

"lJHO"M 


7S0.00 
6000 


tuoeo 


BROWNINaFERRIS  INDUSTRIES,  INC.. 

ENSERCH  CORPORAIKIN     

AHEMCAN  PETROUUM  INSI 

CONSUMERSUMONOFUS.INC 

INESTMENT  COMIWIY  INSTITUTE 


CENTER  FOR  SCIENO  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  AOVANQD  UFE  UNOERWRITMC.. 

BRISIOl  MYERS  CO _„ „._. 

FW  WOaWORIHCO _ 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  «»._ 

GAIX 

mm  PROPERTIES _- 

MUSK  CORP  OF  AMER,  MC 


NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS  (  LOAN  LEAGUE  

CERIAINIEEO  CORP  

ASSOOAnO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOEIY    _ _ 

FAM  TRADE  SUBCOMM  OF  INIL  TRADE  COMM  Of  CAST  METALS  FEDCI, . 

AfL-OO  MARITIME  COMM  

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  CORMinEE 


NATIONAl  PUBIC  RADIO 

BAXTER  TRAVENOl  LABORATORIES,  INC  t  SUBSIDIARIES., 
SOAP  k  DETERGENT  ASSN 

AMERKAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUt 

ONUANO  COLISEUM 

PORT  Of  OAKIAM) 

CITIES  SERVO  OR  t  GAS  CORP 

IRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 

TRKENTRauS.INC ^.™_.. 

US  PHARMACOPEIAL  CONVENTION.  MC .. 

MOeil  OIL  CORP  

UMON  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PWUIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  

GRUMMAN  AERO  CORP,  DL  LTNCH  t  ASSOCS 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA  

SEIFMAN,  SEMO  t  SLEVIN  PC    (FOR   UNITED  FOOD  t  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS 
MI  L  UMON) 

AMERKAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE,  INC — 

SHOOSHAN  I  JACKSON  INC  (FOR  US  CABLESYSTEMS.  MC) 

EASTERN  COAL  TRANSPORTATION  CONFERENCt... 
WESTERN  COAL  TRAFFIC  LEAGUE 


2.479.00 


500.00 
3.6».00 

'l4N.n 

»M0 

4.4IO0O 


EjipemMuits 


2S9i 


45975 


114218 
210.00 

mm 


S2S.00 


719.00 


S.000.00 


2,10000 


30000 

1JO260 


11.96SI7 

1.23000 
10.00000 
5.30000 
IMS  00 

ijifsjjo 

80.00 


PETER  SMAU  6  ASSOQAIIS.  MC  (FOR  WU.IAM  M  MERQR.  MC ) ... 

AMERKAN  HORSE  COUNCIL „ 

HORIOA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY  CO :. 

G01D4MN  SACHS  t  CO  

NATIONAL  HOCKET  LEAGUE „ :. 

PENN/OIL  CO 


REPUBLK  OF  SOUTH  AIRKA . 

EXXON  CORPORATION  _. 

CLEVEIANO  ELECTRK  ILLUMINATING  CO - _ 

SHELL  OIL  CO 

AMERKAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORtTY 

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN „.. 

NAINNAL  IMWtDERS  ASSN 

AMALGAMATED  aOTHING  i  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UMON 

NAnONAl  ASSN  Of  GREETING  CARD  PUBLISHERS 

MU  i  KNOWITON.  INC  |FOR  FLORISTS  TRANSWORLD  DELIVERY  ASSN) 

mOCATOR  NETWORK  OF  AMERKA     

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  INC 

WEST  MtXKO  VEGETABLE  DBIRIBUIORS  ASSN 

ALABAMA  POWER  COMPANY         „.. 

NEW  TORK  STATE  BANKERS  ASSN 

PHARMACIUTKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN _ 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN : 

FORO  MOTOR  CO         

WEYERHAEUSER  CO  

ASSOCIATION  Of  TRIAL  UWYERS  OF  AMERKA 

BURLEY  I  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN „ 

ENVIRITE  CORPORATION 

UBERIY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO 

Wtai.  LEVIN.  CONN.  FERRIS.  GIOVSXY  t  POPED  (FOR  LION  LINES.  LTD).... 


2M0O 

72(10 


17,76000 
3.00000 

1,666.00 
75000 
1.50000 
3.40150 
6,00000 
7.500.00 


38000 

1.13920 

.._._._ 

"isS'ii 


33812 
27  71 


29.18 


61,15 
y44«i 


526  92 
SOOOO 

wifibo 

4.998  75 
6.S0000 
4.93948 


2.062S0 

8.94200 

392  00 

300,00 

11,71200 

1,24000 

4.00000 

2,15000 


1,125,00 
60000 
1.33333 
1,050  50 
1.414  00 
94600 


29.487  71 
223.20 


10  50 
862  59 


6.64907 
747  28 
31500 
12304 


20788 
11375 


11.99412 

91100 

5300 

58065 


61830 

1800 

10000 

31015 


August  I  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


23303 


Orgamzalnn  ot  Individual  Filing 


Emjitoyei/Climl 


Do., 
Do, 


EDWARD  F  SNYDER.  245  2H0  ST,  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

J  R  SNYDER  400  1ST  ST    NW  #704  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

JOHN  M  SNYDER  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  SUITE  205  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „■■■  ,;,vi-;o.-,™V 

SOOETY  FOR  ANIMrPROTECTWE  LEaSlATION.  PO  BOX  3719  GEORGETOWN  STATION  WASHINGTON  DC  20007,, 

WILLIAM  L  SOLLEE   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

EDMUND  T  SOMMER  JR  .  1627  K  STREET,  NW  #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      

CHARLES  R  SONNIIR,  SONNIER  t.  HEBERT  PO  DRAWER  1040  ABBEVILLE  LA  70510. 

SONOSKY  CHAMBERS  SACHSE  t.  GUIDO.  1050  31ST  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  ....„ 

Do 

Oo 

SOUinfRN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  AS^rPOW^^  

SOUTHERN  SATELIITE  SYSTEMS,  INC,  P  0  BOX  45684  TULSA  OK  »1"  v  ■„„-i^,v/£;£-^i-,r«-Vi-Vi«i- 
SOUTHWEST  HOME  FURNISHINGS  ASSN,  4313  NORTH  aNTRAL  EXPRESSWAY  Pa  BOX  64545  DALLAS  TX  75205 

SOUTHWESTERN  PtANUT  SHELLERS  ASSN,  10  DUNCANNON  CT  DALLAS  TX  '5225.,^..^..,,^.... 

SPECIALIZED  CARRIERS  S  RIGGING  ASSOCIATION   733  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLIAM  C  SPENCE,  380b  W  ALABAMA  HOUSTON  TX  77027    ^  ,„„„ 

SPIEGEL  &  MCOIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037  ^^^,^^- 

GEORGE  SPIEGEL  SPIEGEL  &  MCOIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

NICHOLAS  J  SPIEZIO  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

lARRY  N  SP1LLER.  1015  15TH  ST ,  NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOSEPH  L  SPILMAN  IR  ,  2101  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037,    ... 

FREDERKK  C  SPREYER.  SUITE  540  2501  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000^^^^ - 

SPR1GGS  BODE  t.  HOLLINGSWORIH,  1015  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do 


MINTZ   LEVIN   COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  t.   POPEO   (FOR    MASS    CONSTRUCTION 

INDUS  COUNCIL  TRUCK  WEIGHT  COMM) 
MINTZ,  LEVIN.  COHN.  GLOVSKY  AND  POPEO  (FOR  SCA  SERVICES) 
MINTZ  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  &  POPEO  (FOR  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN) . 
FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISWTION 

UNITED  TRANSPORTATION  UNION 

CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  &  BEAR  ARMS - 


Receipts 


10.4687S 


PUBLK  SERVKE  ELECTRK  i  GAS  CO 

COUNOL  Of  AMERKAN-FIAG  SHIP  OPERATORS... 

COUSHAHA  TRIBE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

ASSINIBOINE  AND  SIOUX  TRIBES 

MULTI-HOUSING  LAUNDRY  ASSOCIATION.  MC 

SHOSHONE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  TRIBE - 


4.153,50 


6.00000 
15.74248 


Ewnditwes 


1.300.00 


14.76417 


19731.34 


(XJLUMBIA  GULF  TRANSMISSION  CO 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY.  ET  AL 

NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY 

FEDERAL  NATIONAl  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL .... 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

PAOFIC  RESOURCES,  INC 

ENERGY  CYCLE,  INC. 


INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERICA,  INC ^...^.._. 

AMERICAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION.  OHK)  CHAPTER 

ALAMO  CEMENT  COMPANY,  U  AL ;iv;;;;;;^„V,urii.- 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  (X  COMMERCE  IN  EUROPE  i  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.. 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  ITALY,  INC 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  SPAIN,  INC 

AMERICAN  SOOETY  Of  ANESTHESIOLOGISTS  .x;;^-;^^- 

ASSOOATION  Of  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVKE  ORGANIZATIONS.  INC 

INDEPENDENT  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  MFGRS  ASSN .  INt _ 

NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSN 


ELISABHH  A  m(iJA,  BRKKER  &  EdaER  1301  PENNSYLVANW                    SUITE  1150  WASHINGTON  DC  20515 . 
SQUIRE,  SANDERS  i  DEMPSEY.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

Do"!:"""!!!"!Z;!!Z""ZIZ"ZZ! Z • 

Do • -""•"""";-"""" 

5" ""■■' " """"lilill  PUBUrSECURmts'wSN 

JOHN  ws«oka1957esi:nw  WASHINGTON  DC  2ooo6::::::z::;:::::zz:z:^^^^^  Smf(^'''*'  """"^"^  "  """■" 

'^^.^Z  \Z  i'l"<^f  S;  wjislJiNGTiS  k'S " z:zz:::;:  Sr-^  of  home  builders  of  the' iii' 

?r  E^  SuM'"85o"Sm!S^INGTml22^^  NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FED 

TYRONE  STALLWORTH  220  NORTH  DEVILLERS  STREET  PENSACOLAFL  32501 im^TAI  mRPORATION 

MITCHEL  STANFIELD,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  (K  20036 1  gowN  &  POmiNC    

DAVID  P  SIANG.  PC.  SUITE  601  1629  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 SiTTEE  TO  AD  V/ilOREM  EQuiiV^^lIZZ 

- - Zr.ZZ".!'...  EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  ASSN 


11.00000 
90000 
200,00 

■   9,'4'52.5d 
99000 


19,23134 
407.77 


236.25 
1.619.75 


Do., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 


MICHAEL  J  STANTON,  1909  K  ST,  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MELVIN  L  STARK,  SUITE  321  1707  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WALTER  M  STARKE.  PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202  .._..;^..^.... 

LOIS  STARREY  SUITE  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

RONALD  W  StASCH,  205  E  42ND  STREET  NEW  TORK  NY  10017 „ _ _ 

JEAN  C  STATLER,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

KE%SMKWE^^."o'//^^maNw-w^^^^^^^ 

SAMUEIE  STAVI»Y,  11(«17THST:nW.#302W/«HINGTW  

RANDOLPH  J  SIAiYlN.SuitE  600  2iDUP0NfaRdC  

Do 


FOREMAN  S  DYESS 

OCEAN  MINERALS  CO 

OFFSHORE  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE ._;_. 

TEXAS  t  SOUTHWESTERN  CAHLE  RAISERS  ASSN 
TEXAS  CATTLE  FEEDERS  ASSN 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .. 


ROBERT  H  STEEL  8401  ARLINGTON  BOULEVARD  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

DAVID  J  STEINBERG,  7216  STAFFORD  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223C7 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES,  INC,  SUITE  500  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE 

MicH«LK  Stephenson;  SUITE  7(J3 1620  EYE  ST  ;hw^w^^  

STEPIOE  »  JOHNSON,  1250  CONNECTKUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RKHAROH  STERN,  2555  MSTrNwiBiiiGi0iiW2b¥7"  __ 

RKHARD  W  STERNBERG   1800  MASSACHUSEnS  WE..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

™  *  EV^NS SeR   U17  mXSSuSETTS  AVENUE,  NW,  #503  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

EUGENE  L  STEWART  1001  CONNECTOT  AVE ,  NW,  #910  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TRAVIS  B  STEWART,'  1050  CONNECTKUT  AVE ,  NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WALTER  J  STEWART,  SUITE  700  1100  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  , 

VKTORIA  STEWARTSHAIN   1730  M  STREET,  NW,  #808  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^.... 

WAR«NEs"aaE  SUITE  1120  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MKHAEL  STIENTJES,  600  MARYLAND  AVE  ,  SW  WASHINCTON  IK  2(K)24 ..... 

LAVERNE  STILL,  1030  15TH  ST ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.  ;_..^^.^ 

STEPHEN  W  STILL,  1100  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #700  WASHINGION  DC  2O005 

EDWARD  W  SIIMPSON,  SUITE  801  1400  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

KENNETH  F  STINOR   1616  P  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 ■_;;-™i-; 

STOa(HOLDERS()F  AMERKA,  INC,  1625  EYE  ST,  NW  #  724A  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

STEVEN  F  STOCKMETER,  1771  N  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAni  A  STOLL.  100  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02110 

GEORMW  STONE  600  MARTLAND  AVENUE.  SV»:#202WW«SHIN(;TONK 

WyToNE.  jay  stone  and  ASSOCIATES,  INC  412  FIRST  STREET.  SE,  #50  WASHINGION  DC  20003.. 

^ZZZ'Z'ZZZ~'1.1 ■ -■ 

ALAN  SIOVER  1735  NW  YORK  AVENUINWW'^  ■ 

WILLIAM  M  SIOVER,  2501  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 - _• 

DAVID  E  STRAWAN   1432  DUKE  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 


MOTOR  VEHKIE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATION  OF  THE  US.  MC _. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO - 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO - 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INSTITUTE ~- 

RISK  &  INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SOOETY.  INC .- - - 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US - - - 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION - 

BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  INSTITUTE 

Kt'Sr&  ffllESIIC-lFdR- BOTLiAN  (Xira 

SAMU     E  STAVISKY   ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSK  IC(BMI)) 

TAFI,  STETTINIUS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR  DOSIMETER  CORP  (^WRTHjWERItt^ 
TAR,  STEniNIUS  &  HOUISTER  (FOR   MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATWNAL  ASSOOA- 

TAB  STETTINIUS  S  HOLLISTER  (FOR  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO) -^jjci.:;,- 

lAFT' STETTINIUS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR  SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PRODUCT 

I  l&RII  ITY  RFFORM 1 

TAR  STtniNIUS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO,  INC) 

NATIONAL  COMPUTER  GRAPHICS  ASSN  -- -.--■■;^- 

NATIONAL  COUNCIl  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  FIREARMS  POUCY.  INC - •■ 

NATIONAL  OFFICE  MACHINE  DEALERS  ASSN - - 


2,610,00 


40000 
1009 
22  64 
769 
4333 

118.85 
92.94 
10.00 
1000 

120  00 
6.00000 


BECHTEL  POWER  CORP ■•- 

COALITION  FOR  UNIFORM  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  LAW 

COMMinEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY      , -^r  .-  v;wV;™ 

FOREST  INDUSTRIES  COMMIHEE  ON  TIMBER  VALUATION  i  TAXATION.... 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO .  ET  AL 

RULE  OF  LAW  COMMITTE - 

TRAILWAYS,  lANC 

INTEL  CORPORATION ^-.^ 

NATIONAl  RURAL  ELECTRK  COOPERATIVE  ASSN ,^.... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  S  UNIVERSITIES _. 

ROSES.  INC — 

HOFFMANN-IA  ROCHE  INC ■,- 

ABBOTT  lABORAldRiES:!"""""'      ^  ..^. 

OIEMICAL  SPEOALITIES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN — 

AMERiaN  FARM  BUREAU  FED • — 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNOL  OF  AMER 

SONAT  INC  

GENERAL  AViATJON  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION - _ 

AMERKAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC - 


700.00 
"4.936.«) 

moi) 

200,00 


340.00 


3.84500 


397  J)7 
14620 


2.500,00 


SIRADLET  RONON  STEVENS  A  TOUNG,  1100  ONE  FRANKLIN  PLAZA  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19102 . 

TERRENaO  STR/kUB  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RONALD  J  SIRECK,  PO  BOX  238  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313,      .^^. - 

JAMES  R  STREETLR,  733  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

RKHARO  H  STREETER,  1729  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GEORGE  W  STRONG,  1211  HYDE  PARK  HOUSTON  TX  77006 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS...- 

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION . 

fiRST  mmn.  bank  of  boston v:-;yvst-a;i-- 

FARMERS  EDUanONAL  &  CO  OPERATIVE  UNION  Of  AMERICA... 

LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION,  INC 

MEUMINE  CHEMKAIS,  INC 

OUALICARE,  INC -- 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

AMERKAN  INST  OF  ARCHITECTS 

OIEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATION,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

MIIUKEN  RESEARCH  CORP 

U,S  STEa  CORPORATION ^. - 

NATIONAl  WHOIESAIE  DRUGGISTS'  ASSN...- ._■ 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP 

CAST  NORTH  AMERICA  LTD 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP - 


100.00 
6.000.00 
4MO.0O 


1,000.00 
770.00 

1.925.00 
375.00 

■2.726.'22 
9.00000 

13,262  50 
3.00000 


330.00 
8,750.00 


2.00000 
1.875.00 
14.50000 
2.50000 
1.0QO0O 
4.50000 


2M.00 


226.03 


157.17 


6.00 


40:00 
38.00 


169.95 


39.10 


100.00 

'Mes 
'■■50J06 

60.00 
30.00 
40.00 


5.43 
22.17 


316 
16297 

'"mm 

3.09192 

2.43120 

250.00 

59.90 


143.00 
1.S2418 


78.80 
8,00 
22.61 


693.77 

1,190.24 

224.00 


602.27 
51.88 


1.60000 


4.950.00 


19027 


23M 


23304 
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OriMtjlai  a  Mnakial  FilMf 


STmocx  t  srmoQi  t  uvan  u»  uth  si 

Ol 

k „-. 

t» 


m  w«sMMGioN  oc  m* 


ft. 

On 
Do 


GiOdGC  SIWMW,  6M  9IH  ST .  WT.  TTH  Fl  *«tfll»CIW  DC  20001 

MMTlll  B  SmrS.  (II  KIMSNKrON  eiDG  WASHINGTON  OC  ?000i 

SUBSCHPIOI  UavSOl  ASSN   1910  S  SI    HW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0009  

SmUVW  i  BENMIGMW.  1100  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

SUILIVAN  t  CMMMll  177S  PINNSVIVANM  AV(    NW  WASHINGTON  K  nOtf 

Dd  — 

Do       ........... 

Do     

SUlllVAN  i  WMCtSni.  I02S  OOMKCnCUT  KH    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?003( 

Do  -.. 

AUSTIN  f  SUILIVAN  ID  .  PO  BOI  1113  WNNlAPOllS  MN  55440  

GAEL  M  SUIUVAN.  SUTt  10O4  IISS  I5TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?00« 

HMOIO  R  SUlllVAN.  17S0  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?«m  

lUOY  M  SUIUVAN.  SUITE  S700  11?0  20IM  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?003l 

HMKI*  /  SUILIVAN.  SUITE  1200  1300  N   17IH  SIREH  AOLINCION  VA  2??0S 

HART  gCTH  SUIUVAN.  923  ISTH  ST    NW  WASHMGTQN  OC  20OO5  

PATRO  1  SUILIVAN.  815  SIXTEENTH  STREET.  NW  NASHMGTCN  OC  20006 

ROMRO  C  SUIUVAN.  SUH  409  110  MARVIMO  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  K  20(02.. 
GART  R  SUMMERS.  SUITE  1014  900  I7TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 
SURREY  (  MORSE   1250  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 

Do 


SUTHERLAND  ASBHX  t  HHMN.  16(6  >  ST .  NW  IMSHMeiOII  K  »00t . 

Do 

k . 

k ™____ 

k 


k- 

k- 

k.. 
k-. 


k- 
k- 


k. 

k_ 
b.. 
Do 
Do 


WUIAM  F  SUTHCaUNO.  I7M  «  SmffT.  MR  IMSMMGTON  DC  2000S. 

OONNW  SUTHtRllN.  JI45  FM  1960  WEST  SUITE  401  HOUSTON  TX  77060 

sum.  THAYER  i  BOOtmE.  PO  BOX  1945  AlBUQUERQUE  NM  J7103 

W  THOMAS  SUTTIE.  SUITE  4  1755  WltUWO  STRfn  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20009 „ 

WmiAH  W  SUniE.  1025  CONNECTICUI  AVE    NW  SUITE  415  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IRVING  W  SWANSON.  11212  FARMUWO  DRIVE  ROCHVIUf  MD  20J52 

DAVID  A.  SWEENEY.  25  LOUSIAIM  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001  _ 

OONAIO  R  SWIT2ER,  815  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

ROetRT  D  SW12EY  IR  ,  1133  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ „.. 

IHCl*  L  SWIfT.  1619  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „. 

k  B  SmWOtU  IV    PO  BOX  2635  RAIEIGH  NC  27602  

RUSSfU  *  SWMOtU.  PO  BOX  2635  RAIEIGH  NC  27602 

MCRRttEL  STMOKTON.  SUITE  540  1875  [YE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SYROAl  DANCLO  HUM  (  MYRE.  PC    24TH  FLOOR  FOURTH  I  BiiWCHARD  BIDG  SEATTU  WA  90121 . 

AlBtRT  S  TABOR  J« ,  WKON  K  ELIUNS  3300  FIRST  OTY  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  T/OOJ 

ROBIRT  TAR  IR .  SUITE  600  21  DUPONT  OKd  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


to.. 

k. 

k.. 

k.. 

to., 
to., 
to.. 

to., 
to 

to. 


TAGGART  t  ASSOCWTB,  1015  I5TM  SIKH.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

WAITER  G  TALAREX.  1651  OlD  MEMO*  ROAD  MOEAN  VA  22102 

TAlCOn  MCCABE  I  BOWSER.  SUITE  302.  WEST  WING  600  MARYLAND  AVENUC.  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024.. 

Do  

ELINOR  D  TAlMAOGt.  2501  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  !''..!I'!!.!r.r.r.II!r.rZZr.ZZr.! 
TANAM  WALOERS  i  RITGER.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

Do      

SUSAN  TANNEN6AUM,  2030  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

LINDA  TARRWHELAN.  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036. ~ 

DAN  C  TATE.  1825  »  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

X)HN  F  TATE.  3238  WYNfORO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031     

GIMA  DA  SUVA  lAVARES.  1'  PERKMS  STREn  WEST  NEWTON  MA  02165      

TAXPAYERS  FOR  FEDERAl  PENSION  REFORM,  PO  BOX  7755  PHIUIOELPHIA  PA  19101 

CHARUS  A  TAYIOR  III.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  ST    SW   #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

FRANK  A  TAYIOR,  1016  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PEGGY  TAYIOR.  815  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

»  WIUAH  TAYIOR.  1575  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

TEAMSTERS  FOR  A  DEMOCRATC  UNION.  2000  P  ST .  NW.  i|>612  WASHINGTON  OC  2003L -. 

STEPHANA  lEFF.  1730  M  STRER,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

ELAYNt  L  UMPEL  1016  UTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

PAUl  M  UNUER.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW   #840  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 

Do... 


Efflptoycf/ChBil 


AMERICAN  TRUdUNG  ASSOCIATIONS . 

aiY  Of  TUCSON  

DREYFUS  CORPORATION        

DREYFUS  LBOID  ASSETS        . 

DREYFUS  TAX  EXEMPT  BONO  FUND   _ ™ 

I  ARON  «  CO  INC  „._ 

PUERTO  RICO  FEDERAL  AFFAIRS  AOMINISTRAm 

ItNANI  OWNED  APARTMENI  ASSN  .  INC    

WARN(R  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC 

GROUP  HEAIIH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  RMSIMfNT  COS... 


Rc»pls 


1.03500 

1.70000 

262  50 


1.400.00 


IJOOOO 


SHtPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  INIERNATIONAl  GROUP.  INC -_ 

GOIDMAN  SACHS*  CO  _ 

INCO  UNITED  STATES,  INC      .: 

SECURin  UfE  Of  OfNVER  

AlASM  LUMBER  (  PULP  CO.  M „ 

MARION  lABORATORfS.  INC ..^...„ ~ 

GENERAL  MIILS  INC _ - _ 

IIV  CORPORATION _. 

fOOO  MARXETNG  INSTTTUTt 

NORTHWEST  PIPELINE  CORP..-™ .. 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN _., 

TRAKPORIAIION  INSTITUTE 

MTERNATIOMl  LONGSHOREMEN  S  ASSOCIATIOII,  lf\.t». 

MTKIMl  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN „ _ 

KAIStR  FOUNDATION  HEAITM  PIAN _ 

BOCING  COMPANY _ 

CAVAl«  aOTHING... _. — ... 

OAIE  FASHIONS „„ _ „.: 

DEROSSI 1  SON  CO — 

MAJOR  CLOTHING  CO ........ 

PHARMAOUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASS* - - 

PIETRO  BERtnA,  SPA     .. .„.,.._. 

SOUTH  JERSEY  CLOTHING   ._ _... 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  CLAY  t  GEORGIA  KAOIM „ _ 

ANaO-AMERICAN  CLAYS  CORP _. ,. 

ATLANTA  LIFE  INSURANQ  COMPANY    _ 

CONSUMER  CREDIT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION _.. _ 

ENGELHARD  MINERALS  t  CHE MICAIS  CORP _ _... 

EQUIFAX.  INC „ ...„ „ 

FLATHEAD  JOINT  BOARD  OF  CONTROl - 

FREEPORT  WOlIN „ 

J  M  HUBfflCORP .._ .^ - 

UFETIMS  COMMUNITIES,  MC 

lOYAl  TRUST         

MUILITE  CO  Of  AMER  , . 

MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA  INSURAHO  CO — _. 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  UFE  COS         _ _ -..._ — 

NATOIAl  HOME  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY „ 

NORD  RtSOUHCtS  CORP 

SToniNfoiiMATioN  omup. „ 

TWtlE  HAOUN  CO 

FOOO  MARKfllNG  INSTITUTE _ 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS - 

TAXATION  t  REVENUE  DEPARTMENT 

INSTITUTE  Of  ELECTRICAL  i  EUORONICS  ENGWEERS 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

HARRIS  CORPORATION       - 

OITERNATIONAl  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS ™ 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  ttERKS 

MO  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

NATWNAl  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN _ „.., 

NORTH  CAROIINA  RAIIROAO  ASSOCIATION _., 

NORTH  CAROIINA  RAILROAD  ASSOOATION  , 

CHAMPION  INTERNATIOHAI  CORPORATION    ..J „.„. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  CHARTIRBOAT  ASSN .„ ....... 

ASSOCIATION  Of  Oil  PIPELINES  -... 

TAn  STEniNIUS  S  HOLLISTFR  iFOR  AMLRiaN  HOSPITAL  ASSN)      

TAR  STiniNIUS  i  HOILISIER  (FOR  AMERICAN  HOI  DIP  GALVANI2ERS  ASSN.)...„. 
TAn  STEniNIUS  &  HaUSTER  (FOR  DOSIMETER  CORP  Of  NORTH  AMERICA) 

TAn  snniNius  t  holuster  (for  machinery  dealers  national  associa- 

TION) 

TAn,  STEniNIUS  t  HOILISIER  (FOR  MIAMI  CONSFRVANa  DISTRICT) 

TAH    STEniNIUS   i    HOlLIStER    (FOR    OHIO   ASSN   Of   COMMUNITY   ACTION 

ACENOES) 

TAT.  STEinWUS  t,  HOIUSTER  (fOR  PIPER.  JAFFRAY  i  HOPWOOD) 

lAn,  STtTTINIUS  t  HOILISIER  (FOR  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  CO)  

TAn,  STETTINIUS  i  HOUISTER  (FOR   SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORXPlAa  PRODUCT 

LIABtUTY  REFORM) 

TAn.  STEniNIUS  K  WXIISIER  (FOR  TAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

TAn.  STEniNIUS  t  HOILISTER  (FOR  TELEPHONE  8  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC) 

TAn.  STEniNIUS  8  HOlllSTER  (FOR  WAID  MANUFACTURING  CO,  INC) _ 

MAHWN  UtfORAIOWES.  INC 

AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INSTITUTE  

HOIIDAY  INNS  INC 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN 

SlRVICtMASTER  INDUSTRIES.  INC _ 

TANNERS'  COUNOl  OF  AMERICA  ^^^ . 

BRIDGESTONt  IIRE  CO.  LTD _ __ 

EUCTRONK  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  lAWIN 

COMMON  CAUSE  _ 

NATIONAl  EDUCATION  ASSN _ 

NATIONAl  BROADCASTING  CO.  MC „ 

US  DEFENSE  COMMinE!    „ 


19,76000 
16.21250 

"iWii 

900.00 


2.000.00 
3.00000 
7.72241 
6.112  90 
10.75000 

um 

44160 
44160 
44160 


EitKnttuiB 


2000 
2500 
10.00 


00.00 


161.00 
11416 

64000 


30772 

9U63 

1.757  33 

3375 


1702 

1702 
17  02 
17.02 


441.60 


3.412(4 


6.050.00 


1.622.00 


1.50000 
52600 

'26.'230.6() 

rniid 

40000 

"iMoo" 

41500 
17,25000 
16,455  51 
5.00000 

"ijaio  6b 


17.02 
1U.9( 
I».9( 


15(96 
631J4 
15.(0 
150.96 
1S(.96 


15(96 


164(5 
4700 
15(96 
3.72061 
15096 


62500 

1265 
I  1. 509  59 


55039 


1400 


5.2CaQJ 


NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS. 

NATIONAl  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPlOYltS.. 

AflCIO 

AMERICAN  SOatTY  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVES 


LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  THE  US 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPlOYtfS 

PAUL  TLNDLER  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  ALPHA  DATA) 

PAUl  ILNOLLR  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  BASCOM.  INC) 

PAUL  lENDlFR  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  NATIONAl  FEDERATION  Of 
NURSES) 

NATIONAL  INCORPORATION  Of  TENANTS 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  RASCH  ELEKTRONM) 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  SCHOENEMAN,  INC) 

ftHIEC.  INC 


UCtNSED  fWCnCN. 


8.42500 


166 


6624 


6.049.00  : 

7.00O.0O 
55000 


46597 
250.12 


2.30000 
1.65000 
1.20000 


4J17.S2 
1J75.00 

Mod 

1.000.00 


14.441.31 


2.7(3  0( 


1.63000 


SOO 


100  50 
3250 


79S 


54SJ0 

'"3075 


37O00 
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Oi|9ni»lion  01  Individual  Filing 


Bim  GRAC!  lERPSIRA  918  16IH  ST    NW,  #402  WASHINGTON  OC  20006   

EDWARD  F   TERRAR  JR    499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST    SW  ROOM  400  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

TEXTRON  INC    40  WfSiMINSTER  SI  PROVIDfNCf  Rl  02903        

MARY  KAY  IHAICHSR  600  MARYLAND  AVtNUf  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 ,. 

BRUCE  0  IHEVENOI,  1155  15TH  ST,  NW,  #424  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ALAN  I  THIEMANN,  1730  M  STREET,  NW,  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.'..  „;''"...'^^^...r.".".;.... 
BARBARA  BRENDES  THIES,  RM  330W  1500  PLANNING  RESEARCH  OR  MttEAN  VA  22102..,^.... 
THIRD  CLASS  MAIL  ASSOCIATION.  1010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW.  #630  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

EBLU  J  THOM  605  14TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O05 

DORIS  I  THOMAS,  15IH  8  M  SIS ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ^    „-;• 

JAMES  M  THOMAS  JR    lOO  INDIANA  AVENUE,  NW,  #403  WASHINGTON  DC  20001,.„ 

JOHN  W  THOMAS.  SUITE  828  1522  R  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MESHALL  THOMAS  SUITE  400  2000  P  STREET:  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20b367.'.'.L'.'.'. 

PATRICIA  THOMAS,  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  L  THOMAS,  1319  F  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000*^. _.,,...^.^.......... - 

THOMPSON  8  MITCHELL  SUITE  3400  ONE  MERCANTILE  CENTER  ST  LOUS  MO  63101 

Do 

BOYD  THOMPSON,  SiJiiE  210  Mil)  GROOTNOR^^W^^ 

GARYC  THOMPSON   1126  16THSI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - , 

JAMES  F   THOMPSON  IR    1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 .... 

KENNETH  W  THOMPSON,  1660  L  ST ,  NW,  #601  WASHINGTON  OC  20036..^..^....;;^. 

LAW  Of  Fas  OF  FRED  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #850  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 


EmptoYB/Dienl 


Recaivts      \   Expenkluie 


SOUTHERN  FURNITURE  MFGRS  ASSN,, 
WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM,  INC 


AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

CASSON  CALLIGARO  i  MUTRYN  (FOR  HUMANA.INC.).. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  NURSING  HOME  ASSN 

GROVE  JASKIEWICZ,  GILLIAM  AND  COBERT 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORPORATION  - 


SOaETY  Of  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  US 

AMAIGAMAUD  TRANSIT  UNION  NATL  CAPT  LOCAL  6(9.. 
AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSN  , 


NANCY  THOMPSON^  1600  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  L  THOMPSON,  1730  M  ST ,  NW,  #808  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36 

ssi"ei\'^i§SnVr' 'siiiKri^irinforcSifcrAvt*^^ 

W  REID  THOMPSON,  1900' PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20068 

ROBERT  N  THOMSON,  ONE  WNDMARK  SO  STAMFORD  CI  06901  ..  ,.^.^^.^ - 

lERENa  H  THORN,  SUITE  919  1700  NORTH  MOORf  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209    - 

RICHARD  8  IHORNBURG  SUITE  505  5205  LEESBURG  PIKE  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 „ - 

JOHN  A  IHORNER   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  R  THORNHILL,  PO  BOX  2511  HOUSTON  TX  77001    

MARCO  THORNING,  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WALIER  L  THREADGILL  1220  19IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SAMUEL  THURM,  1725  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006         ,    ^,A„^sA,;Ai 

CYRUS  C  TK^IENOR  III,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW   #405  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DREW  V  TIDWELL,  SUITE  1200  1300  N   17IH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 .■ 

ROBERT  0  TIERNAN,  1800  M  STREET,  NW,  #299  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~ 

ROGER  TILLES,  SUITE  1050  1111  19TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

WAlLAK  lillMAN,  liob  M«S«HUS^  - 

MARTIN  R  TILSON  JR    PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202 

PAni  A  TILSON  SUITE  520  900  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — • 

C  H  TIMBERLAKE,  1825  K  SI ,  NW,  #1107  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

TIMMONS  8  CO,  INC,  1850  K  SI ,  NW,  #850  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

to.. 


ASSOOATION  OF  AMERIUN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  COUEGES, 

WOMEN'S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITAIS 

AMERICAN  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMITTEE 

CROWN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MIDLAND  ENTERPRISES,  INC  

VALLEY  LINE  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  PEER  REVIEW  ASSN 

OIL  CHEMICAL  &  ATOMIC  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNON. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOATION  OF  AMERICA. 


75000 
600.00 


5.06200 
3.24200 
2,760.00 


398.01 


12,59214 
10900 


600.00 


6.333.(4 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


CENTRAL  STATES  S£  &  SW  AREAS  HEALTH,  WELFARE  (  PENSION  FUNDS 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERffiA,  INC 

ABBOn  LABORATORIES 

KENTUCKY  POWER  CO - — 

CHIACO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE,  INC - 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO 

MOORE  MCCORMACK  RISOURUS,  INC 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN „ 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN „ 

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPELINE  CO 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATBN _ 

STORER  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC 

ASSOCIATION  Of  NAIL  ADVERTISERS _. ~ 

A  H  ROBINS  CO,  INC ~ 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN _. -.. 

PENN  CENTRAL  CORP 

MICHIGAN  DEPT  OF  EDUCATION 

NATIONAL  CON-SERV,  INC  

WASHINGTON  PSYCHIATRC  SOOFTY :. 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO ; - -.... 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  U  S  A ,  INC - 

PHiaiPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY _ 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  COS ,  INC „ .- 

AMERICAN  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMM 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COS ,  INC - — .. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA _ 

BOEING  COMPANY - 

BROWN  GROUP,  INC - 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATK)N - 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES,  INC 

G  D  SEARLE  8  CO 

H  )  HEIN2  CO " 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL .■•. - 

MIDDLE  SOUTH  SERVICES  , 


41(36 
9,00000 


4,374,99 


300.00 
5,324.00 
4.(45.00 


4.50000 
4,50000 


5523 

5,000W 

163.45 


210.00 
250.00 


78500 
4.012,50 


9,00000 

7,140.00 

12,00000 

15000 

430.32 

50000 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER - 

NORTHROP  CORP 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) 

UNITED  FOOD  8.  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INU  UNION.. 
SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 


BECTON,  DICKINSON  8  CO 

AD  HOC  COMM  IN  DEFENSE  OF  UFE.  INC., 
NATIONAL  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMITTEE...... 

ASHLAND  OIL,  INC 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION 


MICHAEL  L  TINER  1775  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 -. 

EBEN  S  TISDALE   1101  16IH  ST ,  NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

TITLE  ASSOCIATES  INC  ,  RT  2,  BOX  89  COLUMBIA  IN  38401  ■   ,,--------i^~ 

TOBACCO  ASSOCIATES  INC,  SUITE  912  1101  UTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

JAMES  R  TOBIN  MACX  CENTRE  OR  PARAMUS  NJ  07652 

ROBERT  TOBIN  605  14TH  STREET.  NW,  #302  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLIAM  J  TOBIN  SUITE  600  1523  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DAVID  C  TOOD   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

M  DOUGLAS  T()OD  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 ^imoil  niiniipi:  f-iPiH  ill!  rpflllP 

DAVIDR  TOLL,  SUITE  1100  1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ?.'IJ c^KiinSi^" 

WILLIAM  R  TOLLEY  JR  ,  PO  BOX  37  MELBOURNE  FL  32919 """'^  mRPnniTim* 

SALLY  AUSTEN  TOM  SUITE  1120  1522  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005, 

EDWARD  TONAT.  6723  BRICAOOON  DRIVE  BETHESDA  MO  20034 

ANN  lONJES  21  DUPONT  CIROE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

WILLIAM  D  TOOHEY   1899  L  ST  ,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  B  lOONE  PO  BOX  970  FORT  WORTH  IX  76101  

TOTAL  PHROLEUM,  INC,  999  18TH  STREET.  SUITE  2201  DENVER  CO  80202 

WANDA  TOWNSEND  1724  MASSACHUSEUS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  P  TRACEY   1801  K  ST ,  NW,  #1201  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOSEPH  P  TRAINOR,  815  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         ,.. 

JEFFREY  B  IRAMMELL.  3255  GRACE  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Do 


to,, 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to. 
to 

Do 


TRANSPORIATKW  ASSN  Of  AMER,  SUITE  1107  1100  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE,  923  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ^. 

HUBERT  TRAVAILLE  SUITE  510  1090  VERMONT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ■.;;,A.-  •iA-;»»V 

TRAVEL  &  TtiuRSM'  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  POLICY  COUNCIL,  SUITE  607  1899  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATION  OF  AMERK>,  1899  L  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ERNEST  B  TREMMEL.  INC,  5908  ROSSMORE  DRIVE  BRHESDA  MD  20014 

R  S  IRIBBE,  1825  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

LAURENCE  H  TRIBE.  PC,  1525  MASSAOIUSEnS  AVENUE  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02138 „ 

SALLY  A  IRIPLEH  SUITE  302  llOO  IHH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - — 

EUGENE  M  TRISKO.  9817  ROSENSIEU  AVENUE  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 ....^. _ 

MICHAEL  G  TROOP  SUITE  700  1111  NORTH  19TH  SIREB,  NW  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

ROBERT  C  TROUP,  BOX  893  NEW  CANAAN  CT  06840  ™   v-~  ,™; " 

GEORGE  G  TROUTMAN,  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

ALEXANDER  B  TROWBRIDGE,  1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MARIAN  IROYER   1242  0  STREET,  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

THOMAS  L  IRUEBLOOO,  401  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  LAND,  82  SECOND  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94105 

lUNA  REStARCH  FOUNOAIKIN,  1101  17IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


HARRIS  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  NURSEMIDWIVES 

ROBERT  GOFF  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS... 

TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA 

TEXAS  ELECTRK;  SERVICE  CO 


1.260.00 
76500 
36000 
(55.00 
210,00 
81000 
4500 
82650 
76500 
58500 
S8500 
34800 
76500 
630  00 

2.66(75 
76500 

9,46152 

1.45000 


2.00000 
2,60000 
1.500.00 
2.000.00 


600.00 


1(4.59 


NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC 

US  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS. 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO) . 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOR  MOTOROLA) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOR  RICHARD  L  SINNOn  8  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE)   

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC) . 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  NAIIOHAL  BROADCASTING  CO) 


POTWTCH  CORPORATKW,, 


BURNS  AND  ROE.  INC - 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES,  INC - 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC ;i-,;x;ivi,vi,-j.-:ii\- 

SAMUEL  I  STAVISKY  &  ASSOOAIES,  INC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSK,  INC) . 

STERN  BROS  ,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 


BELL  HEIK»PTER  TEXTRON - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS ... ...... 

BONNEVILLE  ASSOCS,  INC  (FOR  INIERMOUNTAIN  HEALTH  CARE).. 
INTERNATIOHAI  HARVESTER 


31875 
1,00000 
3.00000 


46S.00 


1.750.00 
1.63500 


1,44900 
9800 
45000 


6.640.00 
1.300.00 

iso'db 

50000 

65000 
1.00000 


\m  77 


996.69 
600.00 


3,4(7  35 


2.473.09 


59(55 


326iS 


S9.27 


7200 
61.932  70 


1,783.49 
21530 
1(960 


756.39 


551.60 
414.(2 


3.342.(2 


2.625.09 
25.00 


36.50 


259.53 


115.00 


10916 


745.53 


20.21737 


1.63500 . 


224.21 


290.50 
2000 
920.00 


55145 
4.01147 
3.84685 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


23306 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  I  1983 


Ot|inmtian  or  mkmwl  filni 


e.  OUMCTN  TUNNEV.  124  SAIEM  CHURCH  RON)  MECMNCS8UI1C  P*  170U 

BnW  niMU.  IIS  ISTN  STREtT  m  WASHINGTON  K  20006        

ncwMO f  lUMiPr.  1725 « sr.  n*  Washington  dc  20006  

W  GliNN  TUSSrr.  600  HARYIAM)  AVI    SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

ST  CLAM  J  T¥«DII.  SlHTf  220  I57S  E«  STRtn.  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20005 

JOSOT  II  TnER,  101  S  NAM  ST  OtlPHOS  OH  4Sg33  

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN   lOOl  CONNEOICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036l... 

US  OMMTTEE  FOR  THE  OCEANS.  lOO  MARTIANO  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

US  DEFENSE  COMNTTEE.  323«  WYNfOM  DdlVt  FA«FAX  VA  22031 

US  HOUSING  REFORN  MOVEMENT.  PO  BOX  21347  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCUTIONS.  Ill  E  WAOKR  D«  CHICAGO  H  60601 

US  SN  ASSOOATION.  SWH  300  1919  PENNSVIVAMA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.... 

JOSEPH  UEHIEIN.  IIS  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

LEWIS  »  UHIER.  SWn  600  1523  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

UlLMAN  CONSULTANTS.  INC    1000  POTOMAC  ST    N  W  SUITE  302  WASHINGTON  K  20007 .. 
Do 


HANVA  S  UNGAR.  10  BRANOVWrnE  COURT  SCOTCH  PWINS  W  07076 

CHARLES  «  UNGER.  1600  PRINO  STREET,  #21?  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ 

UNIfl,  INC.  PO  BOX  21368  GREENSBORO  NC  27420  

JNHN  MUTUAL  LIFE  IKURANCE  CO.  2211  CONGRESS  SI  PORTLAND  ME  04122  

UNITED  AUTO   AEROSPKE  t  AGRKUITURAI  MPIEMENT  WORKERS   WORKERS  «  AMERICA  (UAW)  1000  E   JEFEERSOM 

DETROIT  Ml  48214 
UNITED  BROTHERHOOC  OF  CARPENTERS  (  JOINERS  Of  AMERICA,  101  CONSTITUTION  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  — 

UNITED  FOOO  I  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UNION.  1775  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

IHTED  CAS  PIPE  LINE  CO.  PO  BOX  1478  HOUSTON  n  77001  -. 

WmD  IRISH  k  AMERICAN  SOOETY  Of  ILLINOIS.  BOX  219  3400  W  lllTH  STREET  CHICAGO  IL  60655 

mnO  SERVICES  automobile  ASSOOATION.  9800  FREDERICKSBURG  ROAD  SAN  ANTONIO  TX  78288 

LLOVO  N  UNSEU,  1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

A  RUSSELL  UPSHAW  IR    1030  ISTH  STREET  NW  WASMNGION  DC  20005 

DREW  A  unON.  IIOO  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HMMN  S  URNHUS.  1120  CONNECTICUT  4VENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ „ 

VOSHNBUI  USUI.  SUITE  600  919  18TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _...„ -— -• 

UTILITY  MXXEAR  WASH  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  C/O  EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  llll  tSIH  ST.,  M  MSHMGION  OC 

20036 

RONALD  0  un   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

JACK  J  VAIENTI.  1600  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    - — 

R  THOMAS  VAN  ARSOALL.  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

LIONEL  VAN  OEERIIN.  2945  FRUITUWO  DRIVE  VBTA  CA  92083         

VAN  FUn  ASSOCIATES.  INC,  SUITE  102  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST   SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do 

Do  

C  D  VAN  naWELING.  PO  BOX  69  CENTREVILLE  VA  22020 - 

NO  I  VAN  NELSON,  SUITE  540  1875  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 .^^^^^ 

VAN  NESS.  FELDMAN.  SUTCllfFL  CU«nS  t  l£VEN6(RG.  m  FLOOR  lOSO  IHOMRS  JCRUSIM  ST.,  M»  HMSMMGnM  OC 

20007 
Do 


/Client 


RETAIL  WHOLESALE  4  DEPT  STORE  UNION  (WTX),  O  «... 

INDUSTRIAL  UNKIN  DEPARTMENT  AFLCIO 

COURTNEY.  MCCAHANT  i  TURNEY 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

AMERICAN  CVANAMD  COMPANY 

US  FIBER  CORfOMnON _ 


MOUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT  Afl-OO _ -. 

NATKNAl  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMIHEE 

CONE EDERATED  TRIBES  Of  THE  WARM  SPRINGS  RESERVATION  _ 

RffERNATIONAl  HTANIUM  INC  

MERCK  4  CO.  INC  _. 

OREGON  METALLURGICAL  CORP 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOOATIOIIS. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  Of  PARENTS  4  TEACHERS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  STEVEDORES      


INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERCA.. 

EASHRN  AIRLINES  

SCIENTlfC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN -.. 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA.  MC 


CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  Of  THE  US 

MOTION  PKTURE  ASSN  Of  AMER  INC 

NATIONAL  COUNOl  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

AMERICAN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMITTEE.^ 

CAOdlAC  CAtt  

FORO  AEROSPACE 

MARCONI  ELEaRONKS ^ - 

NATIONAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNOL 

CHAMPION  INTERNATWNAL  CORPORATKIN „ „. 

AlLIEDGENERAl  NUttEAR  SERVICES - 


Hi.. 

a*.. 

9: 

k.. 


k- 
k- 


k. 
k- 


k.. 
k.. 

Do 
Do 


JAY  N  VADON.  SURE  ISOO  I77S  PENRSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  2000S.. 


JENMTER  VASILOfF   2030  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

DONALD  R  VAUGHAN.  PO  BOX  1288  ASHE60R0  NC  27204 

ROBYN  E  VAUGHAN.  1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

M  DAW  VAUGHN.  1370  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS  #260?  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 .. 

A  RANOAU  VEHAR  900  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

VELSICOL  CHEMCAL  CORP  341  EAST  OHIO  ST  CHICAGO  IL  60611  

VENABLE  BAETIER  HOWARD  4  OVIlEni.  SUITE  704  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004.. 
Do  -  ~. 

JOSPEH  T  VENTURA  ENTERPRISES  INC   ;7?5  K  STREET  NW  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JERRY  T  VERW.ER   1660  L  STREET  NW,  #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         

C  JOHN  VERMILYE  818  CONNEOICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    

VERNER  LRPfERT  BERNHARO  4  MCPHERSON,  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003t _.. 

Do _-_ 

Do  - — 

LINDA  VOERS.  ITOt  23»  SI.  SOUTH  ADUNGTON  V*  2220? 

BRENOA  R  V«HE  NAES  'ib25  dONNECTldlf  AVE .  NW  #4irwASiii»GTdN'0C"20rai™ZZIIZIIZ3 

R  ERC  VICE  SUITE  300  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MICHAEL  F  VXaL  )R,  645  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  1002?         „.. 

HOWARD  A  VINE   1776  F  ST    NW  WASWNGTON  K  20006  

WALTER  D  V1NYAR0  IR    ALSTON  4  BIRD  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do  

VIRGNNA  ASSOOATWN  Of  RAILWAY  PATRONS  P  0  BOX  867  RKHMONO  W  23210.. 

ANDREW  VITALI  )R  ,  2101  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2003)        

GEORGE  A  VWERETTE  IR    8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

VOLKSWAGEN  Of  AMERICA.  INC.  SUITE  2450  475  L  ENFANT  PIA2A.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024- 

DOUGLAS  II  VOUMER  801  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006     _ 

VQIPE  BOSUY  4  LYONS.  SUITE  602  918  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHNKTON  K  20006 

MGRn  A  VOORHEES.  I9S7  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006   

ABE  J  VONON.  6204  WHITE  OAK  LANE  TAMARAC  FL  33319  

VORYS.  SAHR.  SEYMOUR  4  PEASE.  SUTE  llll  1128  L  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O3t — 

Do  - 

k -.. 


k.. 
k.. 

k.. 

Do 

Do 


WAW  «M  AGMNSI  MMN.  1224  FKEMONT  ROSEBURG  01  97421.. 


AMERICAN  EIECTRK:  POWER  CO.  INC.  ET  Al - 

AMERICAN  INST  FOR  CERTIFIED  PUBIC  AOOOUNIAIIIS .... 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES,  LTD  _., 

A«aC  SLOPE  REGIONAL  CORP     

ASHLEY,  THOMAS  LUOlOW  (FOR  GENERAL  PUflUC  UIWS) _. 

CASIIE  »  COOKE.  INC - 

COIUMBIA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVCE  CORP  - 

FLORIDA  AGRICULTURE  COALITION,  INC. 

HAWAIIAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY      ™_™_ 

JACOBS  ENGINEERING  GROUP  INC     

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  ASTRONAUTICS  CORP 

NATOMAS  COMPANY - 

PENNSYLVANIA  ElEaRIC  CO.  NEW  YORK  SIATE  ElKIlK  t  GAS  CO 

REPUBLK:  GEOTHERMAL.  INC _ 

REPUBLC  Of  KENYA 

REPUBLC  Of  PALAU       — ~ 

JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  4  SONS.  MC 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN . 

SIATE  Of  ALASKA — 

UNION  CARBIOE  CORP      ~.~~~ 

WHEEIA8RAT0RFRYE.  INC 

WMDfARMS  LTD 

FOUY  lARONER  HOILABAUM  I  MCOffi'  (fW^  i^ 
CORPORATION) 

COMMON  CAUSE .' 

STEDMAN  CORP  ...  ™.. . ».™., 

INVESTMENT  coii'«»'iiKimifE'""""!Z.„.;iIl„I"..Z'.^^^ — "™.„! 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 

UNITED  MME  WORKERS  Of  AMERK> 


PHARMAaUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

HKESIVACO  CORPORATWN 

NATKJNAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 
INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA- 
US  STEEL  CORPO«ATK)N   _ 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  MC... 

TRAVELERS  CORP 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC 

COMMUNICATING  FOR  AGRttULTURE „ 

NAIKMAl  ASSN  OF  CROP  INUSRANCE  AGENTS.. 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN         

OFIES  SERVCE  OK  4  GAS  CORP     „ 

MTERNAinNAl  GOLD  CORPORATKIN  LIMITED... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANQ  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP 


AMERK:aN  PETROLEUM  INST... 
AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  7SSN 


Receipts 


7.995  00 
6  750  25 

1,07300 

30000 

6.85000 
12.7SO.00 

8300 
27500 

100.00 
8.S3004 

wai.™ 

8.63004 

i'36.iiii.'a 

S.49900 
1.00000 
3.700  OO 
2.00000 
7.S00.00 

'7^00.00 


3,00000 


102,91005 

»,97140 
MOO 


20000 


351.00 

1,200.00 

47071 


11.25000 

3.00000 

6,90625 

275.00 


4,56200 
54O00 


990.00 
9.147.50 


<S5.0e 


nooo 


930.00 

1595.00 
4(2.00 


4.;SO02 
1,50000 

'tnoin 


6,25000 


2,71250 

1.737  SO 
2.40000 
8.74995 


PARALYZED  VETERANS  Of  AMERKA 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 
ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  OF  AMERK:a 
NATnNAL  RADIO  BROADCASTERS  ASSOCIATKIN. 

BOWERY  SAVMGS  BANK  

CABOT  CORPORATKIN  

COMMinEE  Of  PU6LH1Y  OWNED  COMPAMES 

GROaRY  MANUfACTURERS  Of  AMERCA.  MC 

MOWSAfE  PRODUCTS.  INC _. 

OHBMfRSASSN  „. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COALITWN  FOR  POLLUTHN  OONTKIL. 
SOUTHERN  HOTEL  DEVELOPMENT  CO, 

TOLEDO  TRUST  COMPANY 

YANKEE  RESOURCES  INC 


1,015.00 

'loooo 

5.00000 

25.00 

10992 

6,000.00 


Eipenditutes 


1565 
25.00 


13585 
41934 


1,054  68 
102.98005 

34.760,02 

42.953.36 

3,037  91 

3(499 


3500 
42500 


30337 
9286 


32  40 
12109 


46.00 


9.00 


5.00 


1.59814 
1.24160 

"'49505 


20000 


9.1SS52 


2.00000 
1,97500 

"7.i'7S.'liO 
2je7.IO 


109.92 
11388 


60000 


50000 

2,10000 

1525 

23211 

1111/ 


2,713.77 
475.49 
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SAOAMI  WAOA  9  WEST  57TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

CATHERINE  WAELOER   1016  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  I  WAGER  2020  K  ST    NW   #850  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KERRI  WAGNER,  1155  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NANa  E  WAGNER   1800  M  STREET,  NW,  #?95  NORTH  WASHINGTON  DC  ™36  

SARAH  I  WAGONER  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  IfFffRSON  STRffI  NW  *«HINGTON  DC  20007 

HOWARD  W  WAHl   777  E  EISENHOWER  PKWY  PO  BOX  lOOO  ANN  ARBOR  Ml  48106    

CHRISTINE  M  WAISANEN  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  S  CONCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  DE  19897 

HtRBERI  R  WAITE,  100  FEDERAL  SI  BOSTON  MA  02110    

WALO  HARKRADER  4  ROSS,  1300  19TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  ^„.,:._..;'.'.r.::i'.'.'.:.'.'. 

ANGELA  S  WALDORF  NC  POROIEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  167  RfLEI^GH  NC  27602        .^......^..,^^-....-^---^^ 

ROBERT  E    WALDRON    ASSOCIATED  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRIES  OF  MCHI  930  MCH1GAN  NATL  TOWER.  PO  BOX 

UNSING  Ml  48901 
CHARLS  E  WALKER  ASSOOATES.  INC.  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE 
Do. 


10070 


.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


Employei/ClienI 


SONY  CORPORATKIN  OF  AMERCA 

NATCNAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

AMERKAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

NAIUNAL  BROIUR  COUNCIL „. 

HUSKY  OIL  COMPANY 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORP 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATBN 

CI  AMERCAS.  INC 

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION 

FIRST  NATK)NAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


Rece<its      i    Expenditures 


1,50000 


1,767  50 
75000 


Do... 

Do.., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do. 


AGRICO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  H  AL 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMER 

ALUMINUM  CO  OF  AMER 

AMERICAN  GUILD  OF  AUTHORS  4  COMPOSERS... 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CD 

BECHTEL  CIVIL  4  MINERALS,  INC 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORP 

CSX  CORPORATKIN 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN _ 

DIMENSKW  BANCORP.  INC 

DRESSER  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


3.600.00 


CHARLES  W  WALKER.  I12S  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ;;....- 

DOUGLAS  K  WALKER   1615  H  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062      -■••,-— ■r^—vi-- 
ROUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOCIATES  INC  11  DUPONT  CIRCLE,  NW,  #630  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

Do 

Do -■■ 

MARTW  A  WWL  id25«*iKT  AWN^^^ 

DON  WALLACE  ASSOOATES.  INC .  232  E  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

DONALD  L  WALLACE  IR,  232  E  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  DC^20M^:.3_r         

RAYMOND  C  WALLACE,  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 - 

LCNEL  L  WALLENHOC.  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

R  DOUGLAS  WAILIN  IR  ,  123b  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  V*  22202..^.... 

CHARLES  S  WALSH.  flElSCHMEN  &  WALSH  1725  N  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAMES  P  WALSH  6TH  FL   1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

HENRY  L  WALIHER  3238  WYNFORO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

WILLIAM  C  WAMPLER,  412  FIRST  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ 

JOHN  F  WANAMAKER  201  N  WASHINGTON,  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

BARBARA  WANNER   1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ALAN  S  WARD  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MHN  E  WARD   182  SOUNOVIEW  AVE  WHITE  PLAINS  NY  10606.... 

RICHARD  D  WARDEN.  1757  N  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

JACK  WARE,  2101  L  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  a;  Vi.-,-;x;,-i 

MKHAEL  0  WARE   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PETER  F  WARKER  SUITE  27"0  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

ERNEST  R  WARNER  IR  .  1225  19TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  CORPORATKIN.. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  i  ELECTRONICS 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  4  RUBBER  CO 

LONE  STAR  STEEL  CO 

NATIONAL  PAYMENT  SYSTEMS  COALITBN .. 
NORTHVIUE  INDUSTRIES  CORP 


NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 

OVKENS^UINOIS 

PHELPS  DODGE  CORP 

PROCTER  4  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP,, 


767  50 

4,00000 
2S0.0O 
62500 

3.75000 
625.00 
625.00 
500  00 
250.00 

2.500,00 
500.00 
62500 

5.625.00 
62500 

6251)0 

62500 
4.687  50 


INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS.. 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

FREEPORTMCMORAN,  INC 

LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA,  LIBERTY  NATKINAL.  ET  Al 

WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION, 


AMERCAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA,  INC 

COnON  WAREHOUSE  ASSOCUkTION  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS'  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  INC.. 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION,  AFL-OO 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO 

NATKJNAL  CABLE  TELEVISWN  ASSN,  INC 

AMERICAN  TUNABOAT  ASSN 

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE — 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

RETIRED  OFFICERS  ASSN , 


7.500.00 

15.62500 

62500 

250  00 

625  00 

75000 

62500 

14.425.00 

967  SO 

45000 

SOOOO 

ISO  00 

40000 

2.10600 

6.00000 

6,00000 

11.00000 


JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

BAKER  &  HOSTETLER  (FOR  SOAP  4  DETERGENT  ASSN). 
MEAT  IMPORTERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA.  INC., 


Do.. 


Do. 

Do. 


CHRISTINE  M  WARNKE  SUITE  300  1101  CONNECTIOJT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

B  JACK  WARREN,  PO  BOX  95385  ATLANTA  GA  30347 i:;;v-i;r;Vr;ri;- „;,,«; 

WASHINGTON  COALITK)N  ON  REDRESS,  316  MAYNARD  AVENUE  SOUTH  SEATTLE  WA  98104 

WASHINGTON  GAS  LCHT  CO,  1100  H  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20080 ^r^^-^-^^iV 

WASHINGTON  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS.  INC,  525  NATIONAL  PRESS  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  DC  20M5^ 
WMHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  INC.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  SW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

Do 

Do. 


UNITED  ftUTO  AEROSPACE  &  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS — 

AMERIUN  PETROLEUM  INST 

CONOCO 

TRW  INC  

DGA  INTERNAfiONW,  ic'  (KIR   OIR  iilTl'^W       THE  GEN  OEl  FOR  ARME- 

MCUTCV 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR    SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DETUDE  DE  CONST  DE 
MOTEURS  0  AVIATION) 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL.  INC  (FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  SOFREAVIA) 

AMERiaN  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE - ~ 

FOREST  FARMERS  ASSN ~ 


k. 
k. 

Do. 
Do.. 
Do 


BOEING  COMPANY 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 

HUGHES  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  CORPORATWN .. 

ROCKWELL  INTL 

TRW,  INC  . 


2.500.00 
3.00000 
3.600.00 
1.433.00 
30000 


18,87095 

6.41000 

1.200.00 

1,25000 

19348 

92.53 

437  45 
33.65 
400.00 


WASHINGTON  OFTKE  ON  AfFttA.  110  MARYUNO  AVE .  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

KENNnn  W  WATSON.  645  FIHH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  ^1^'^^^^--- 

WAn  IIEDER  KILUAN  4  HOfFAR,  1742  R  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 

CAROLYN  HERR  WAHS,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

OOUGtAS  R  WATTS,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GEORGE  B  WAnS.  1155  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 .-.- ..... 

BRUa  H  WATZMAN,  1130  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

WILLIAM  J  WAY   1660  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ■;.. 

RAYMOND  J  WEATHERLY  SUITE  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

wtLLlSl  H  WEATHEKTOWI  NORTH  CAROLINA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  PO  BOX  167  RALECH  NC  27602... 

VERNON  WEAVER  SUITE  500  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HORAa  S  WEBB  PO  BOX  351  CEDAR  RAPIDS  lA  52406 

FREDERICK  L  WEBBER,  llll  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -^vii^Vr 

WEBSTER  AND  SHEFFIELD.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WEBSTER;  CHAMBERLWN  4  BEAN,  1747  re^^^^^ 

LEE  j'wbbiG,  SUITE  76b' iidiCONNK^  

OIARLES  W  WEGNER  IR  .  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE   #203  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 -. 

JACK  R  WEHRIY,  SUIH  790  SOUTH  1800  M  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NANCY  WEINBERG   1434  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  #743  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DONALD  G  WEINERT  2029  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 i    -^v™  ^i'^^i;;;,- 

MNNETH  W  WEINSTEIN.  MCKENNA.  CONNER  J  OJNEO  1575  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 

ARTHUR  E  WEIS8ERG  SUITE  675  NORTH  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

K)EL  A  WEISS.  1730  N  LYNN  ST   #  400  ROSSLYN  VA  22209_^...^..^;^.^._. 

MCHAEL  A  WEISS  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  EAST.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

MORTON  N  WEISS  SUITE  4511  ONE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 

JUDITH  H  WEIIZ,  122  C  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

DON  WELCH.  PO  BOX  841  ABILENE  TX  79604 - 


UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES  CORPORATION ... 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP 


INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

OHIO  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  CO 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  INC 

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNCIL 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES.  INC 

WWA  ELECTRC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY... 

EDISON  ELECTRC  INSTITUTE 

ADAMS  COUNTY,  COLORADO 

DOMESTC  PETROLEUM  COUNOL,  INC 

AMERiaN  PARATRANSIT  INSTITUTE 

MUTUAL  PROTECTION  TRUST 

NATIONAL  FISHERIES  INST - 

PROFESSIONAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 

NATCNAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  ASSN 

OORSEY  4  WHITNEY 

ACUREX  CORPORATKIN 

TENNECO  INC , 


NATCNAL  SECURITY  TRADERS  ASSN.  MC. 

CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

WEST  TEXAS  UTILITIES  CO 


2,25000 

'iiJr'M 

45000 
4S000 
450  00 
45000 
45000 
45000 
45000 
45000 
49,33941 


6.922  95 


650 


4.93335 


55675 


20000 

200.00 

20000 

10000 

20000 

85800 

2.62147 

3.217.21 

2,487.61 


2500 

I.OOOOO 
1,00000 
5.0S00O 
2,50000 

90000 
1.000.00 

107  50 


5.25000 
24.61695 
7.90000 


4,00000 

40000 


50000 
1,500.00 


3.712iO 


3,750.00 
1,10473 


117.96 


52875 
158.35 


405  56 
6097 
304.50 


2,250.00 
1,84582 

38995 

38995 
389  95 
389.95 
38995 
389  95 
389.95 
389.95 
34,861.30 


1.215.60 

3,059  32 
10000 
678.98 


17628 

5.32649 

53323 


20.00 
838000 


456.99 


260.59 
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MUFOn.  HfOiMI.  MMMOi  fiOU  t  MR.  SURE  «U  1/7S  KMNSflMNM  ML.  MK  NASHMGnM  DC  2S001.. 

^.ZZZZI'ZZZZZ:~ZZZZZZZZZZZZZ'ZZ~ZZ.l 

Oi 

I H  NEus.  sum  m  io»  Connecticut  mouL  m  hmshmcton  oc  ncx 

MUIW  B  WELSH,  1625  I  ST    «»  WASHINGTON  K  2003* 

fWD  WEHTHENIEIl.  2030  «  ST .  WH  WASMINCTON  OC  2003* - 

NEST  KXKO  VfGn»8lE  OBTIIISUTOIB  ASSN.  PO  BOX  S«  NOMES  UtSlin 

W  P  NEST  1629  «  ST    NW  noon  204  WASHMGTON  K  20006       

HAUrf  H  NESTBAr  IB.  SWTl  MS  1625  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

WESTEBN  BESOUaCE  AILWO.  2565  W  23110  ST  (UGENE  OR  9;«l 

JOHN  f  WETZEl  « ,  1235  lEFFtHSON  DAMS  HIGHWAY  ABUNGTON  VA  2220?. - 

WUIM  WEWEB.  1910  S  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20009 


WEXUR  REYWHOS  MMISON  t  SOML  IC.  SUTE  600  UW  F  SIKn.  MT  NtSHKION  DC  2«dM„ 


k.. 

Do 


ROeEilT  G  WEYMUdLER   1101  VEDMONT  AVENUE.  NW   #402  WASHINGTON  K  2000S..„ 

BnAN  8  WHAIEN  «    401  N  WCHIGAN  AVE  CHICAGO  II  60611 -.. 

CWmS  E  WHAUN.  490  I  ENFANT  PlAtt.  SW.  #3202  WASHINGTON  K  20024. — 

aVDE  A  WHEELER  IB    SUITE  120  liOO  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DALE  I  WHEELER,  15TH  4  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  

THOaUS  E  WHEELER,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JUNE  M  WHEIAN.  SUITE  600  S  1120  20TH  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  .._ 

WHITE  k  CASE   1747  FfNNSYLVANW  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

CIEII  WHITE.  1023  GREENE  STREET  AUGUSTA  GA  30901      _ _.. 

WHITE  FINE  t  VERVILLE.  SUITE  302  1156  IJTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 _— 

Do  ■:■. 

lOHN  C  WHITE  SUITE  20'  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200X.. 
JOHN  S  WHITE   1800  M  ST  ,  NW,  #975  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  THOMAS  WHITE  II    SUIH  2202  490  L  ENFANT  PIA2A  EAST  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

RKNARO  C  WHITE.  499  S  CAPtTOl  STREET  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  

Do  - -. 

Do 

Do 


SAM  WHITE.  412  HBT  SHKr.  SE  IBNSHMGnM  K  20003. 

BRYAN  K  iNHiTmEAb.iisiiniH' ST. W^ 

DONALD  W  WHrCHEAO  SUITE  335  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do  

Do  

BENNEn  C  WHITIOCX  JR  ,  1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

WHITMAN  i  RANSOM.  1333  NEW  HAMFWIRE  AVE .  NW   #650  WASHINGTON  K  2003B.„. 

JAMES  A  WHITMAN.  PO  BOX  1417  D49  AIEXANOKIA  VA  22313      _... 

WILLIAM  F  WHITSm   1800  K  ST    NW  SUIU  820  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WILLIAM  E  WKttRT  l«    1000  16TH  STREET,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROiARO  J  WIECHMANN.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 — 

THOMAS  D  WILCOX.  SUITE  705  1899  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

HAMIY  G  WKES  I)    499  S  CAFITOl  STREET  SW  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

WUY.  JOHNSON  t  REIN.  1776  X  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006       

WMY.  JOHNSON  t  REIN.  1776  X  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

GUENTHIR  0  WILHELM,  SUITE  1100  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003* 

JUUAN  A  WILHELM   1320  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CARL  B  WIIXE3S0N.  1850  X  STREfl,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

lERRY  C  WHXERSON.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  #1005  WASHINGTON  K  2003* 

WILLIAMS  i  CONNOUY.  839  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    .._ 


Do 

Do 


JAMES  H  WtUAMS.  1140  WHSON  BIVO .  *203  ARUNGTDN  VA  22201 

XAREN  WILLIAMS.  1750  X  STREET.  NW  WASHWGTON  DC  20006     

LAWRENCE  F  WULIAMS.  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 
LEONARD  B  WIUIAMS.  1000  16TH  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20036. ... 

Lucan*  WULIAMS.  nil  i9Th  st  nw  #402  Arlington  va  20036 

ROBERT  E  WIUIAMS.  1825  X  ST,  NW   #607  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WG  WILLIAMS,  1100  17TH  STREET  NW  #1000  SUITE  1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036- 

WILLIAMS,  MYERS  i  OUIGGLE  888  17TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „. 

JOHN  C  WILLIAMSON.  1725  X  STREET,  NW,  #1405  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DAW  K  WILLIS.  1909  X  ST .  NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  30006  

WHLXIE  FARR  t  GALUtGHER.  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

CHARLOTTE  M  WR.MER.  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILMER.  CUUER  1  PCXERING.  1666  X  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _.. 

Do  


EniXOIICf/ClKllt 


Dr.. 


k- 
k.. 

Do 
Do 


CHARLES  0  WHSON.  1850  X  ST .  NW.  #390  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

DENA  L  WILSON.  SUITE  1000  1600  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 . 

DONNIE  E  WILSON,  1800  M  ST,  NW   #295  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DOROTHY  WHSON.  4201  CATHEDRAL  AVE ,  NW  SUITE  1205E  WASHINGTON  K  2001* 

JAMES  E  WILSON.  1800  X  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  C  WISON.  RM  400  499  S  CAPITOl  ST.  SW  WASHINGION  DC  20003 

ROSEMARY  rMisdiiiiiiimAi^^ 

WIUIAM  A  WILSON  M.  8001  BRAODOCX  ROAO  SUITE  500  SJWNGFIELD  VA  22160 

JUDY  WINCHESTER  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTCN  DC  20016 

WINDELS.  MARX.  DAVKS  8  IVES.  SUITE  940  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

JOSEPH  B  WINKIMANN.  777  14TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

XATHLEEN  J  WINN.  1155  15IH  ST    NW  SUITE  602  WASHINGTON  K  20006 „ - ~ 

MARK  WINSIOW,  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WINSTON  K  STRAWN.  #500  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

Do 


CANADIAN  EMBASSY  

COUPON  BONO  lAX  COMMtHEE       

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  PROVINCE  Of  MANnOIA.. 

IONRS-MANW.LE 

PETRWEWB  CORPORATMN 

SHEU  ON  CO 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE.  COUNTY  I  MUMOPAl  EMPlOVEa 

COMMON  CAUSE         


DELIA  AH)  LINES.  NC. 
ST  RECK  CORP 


motorcycle  industry  counol  mt - 

subscripixjn  ielev1sx)n  assn  

armcoinc  .- 

assoqatxjn  of  american  railroads  

beneficial  management  corp  of  amerkx.. 

benenson  realty  company  

comminee  for  prudent  dereguuition 

ghx  companies 

moependeni  gas  produars  committee  (igr) . 

motion  picture  assn  of  america 

national  football  league  

natkjnal  radio  broadcasters  assoqaioi 

new  yorx  power  authority 

tosco  corporatkjn 

american  lung  assodaiion 

international  harvester „ 

transco  energy  company „ 

sun  co.  inc  „ 

national  assn  of  home  builders  of  the  us^ . 

natxinai  cabu  television  assn,  mc 

union  pxcific  corporation    

repubik;  of  moonesia 

dsm,  north  america.  inc,  ei  al 

central  hudson  gas  t  eleark  corp. 
turixk  irrigation  district 


COASTAL  CORP  i  CHICAGO  MERCANTK.E  EXCHANGE 

MARATHON  OIL  CO 

TENNECOINC „„.._ ~~ 

ARMCO , . 

BUSINESS  ROUNOTABIE 

NATIONAL  MACMNE  TOOL  BUILDERS 

PETROLEUM  EQUPMENT  i  SUPPLY  ASSN 

INDEPENDENT  CAmEMENS  ASSN „ 

NATIONAL  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP 

SAM  XANE  PACXING _ - ~.~ 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  t  STEAMSHIP  CURXS 

APPAl>CHIAN  COMMUNITY  SERVCE  NETWORX „.„ 

HAHN  AND  MATKOV  

WASHINGTON  STATES  REPRESENTATIVES  __ .^ 

AMERXWt  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC 

JAPAN  EJdERNAl  TRADE  ORGANIZATION  (JETHO) . 

NATXINAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES.  INC 

SUN  CO,  INC  ~ 

BHHLEHEM  SnEL  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC    

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  INOEPENttNT  WSWOS — ,. 

CBS  INC     

US  lEUPHONE.  INC 

EXXON  CORPORAIK* -... 

BURCH  WILHELM  8  MCDONALD  PC  (FOR  MAN  TRUCK  I  BUS  CORP).. 

AMERCAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANK,  KtC 

KTERNATKINAI  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

BENENSON  REALTY  CO    

GADSDEN  TIMES.  INC  ..- 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  FOUNDATION  INC — t 

SPARTANBURG  HERALD  l  JOURNAL  INC ~ 

TUSCALOOSA  NEWS,  INC  

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FOX  FILM  CORP. ~ .... 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INSI,  INC _.... 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  INC ~~ 

SKRRACIUB      -. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION _ ._ 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERCAN  HOSPITALS 

UNITED  AIRLINES    : 


Renpb 


70000 
1.20000 
9.79200 

UOOO 


soooe 


14.41178 

ii'm 

1.60000 


3000 
1.7SO0O 

■■2.000,00 
3.40000 
12,2S000 


3.37500 


3J6000 
9J5250 


3.40000 
USOOO 


15,000.00 


U7S.0O 
1.250.00 


525.00 
3.63700 


4.50000 
4.500.00 


7,50000 
7,50000 


500.00 

2.500.00 

300.00 

"6.600.00 


Ejveiiditiiits 


IMOO 

1.00000 

11372 

80000 


1294 

""\m 

27925 
149.15 


74.60 


21582 
32908 


3.122.00 
257  60 


675.87 


89227 


8905 


453  21 
32339 


507  70 


CHURCH  ALLIANCE  FOR  CL*RIFK>TK)N  OF  ERISA   

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  AMERICA 

MOTOR  VEHCIE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQAIION  Of  TME  \iX.  MC... 

RELIANCE  GROUP  INC       _- 

NATKJNAL  RURAL  ELICIRK:  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

APACHE  CORPORATION   _ 

BUSINESS  ROUNOTABIE    ..„ —. 

C8S.  INC — 

CmCORP — 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN _ 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

G4  CHHDREN  S  COALITKJN 

HANDGUN  CONTROL,  INC _ 

HAPAC-LLOYD,  AG 


MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO 

MOTOR  VEHaE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATKIN  OF  THE  US..  HK... 

NATKMAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

OWENS*LINOIS 

UNBN  CAMP  CORP     

AMERCAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  INC 

HUSKY  OIL  COMPANY       

COALnWH  OF  CONCERNED  CHARITIES 

INIERNATKINAL  MARITIME  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

RMI.  INC 

SOUTHWEST  MARINE.  INC 

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM,  INC. ~. 

AMERK^N  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

MTMNAl  RKHT  TO  WORK  COMM 

FEDERAL  NATKMAl  MORTGAGE  ASSN - 

SOIITRON  DEVttES.  INC 

NATXINAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS — 

PENN20ILC0 

NATKJNAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOVIES _ ~. 

AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  MUSEUMS ~ 

BfATRO  FOODS  CO _. 


650.00 
16500 


3.17571 


6.5S1.25 

10500 

5.500.00 

1.50000 


11.343.75 
2,70000 


200.00 


16.642.06 
5.417.50 


12,193.75 


745.18 

1.50000 

250  OO 


350 
38000 
12000 
600.00 

'  'moo 

200.00 

"2.'500.«i 
475.00 


120.00 
410.00 


95000 
96.00 


200  00 
2,01000 


112.52 


42795 
5715 


65.52 
6040 


46  23 

735 

22.25 


211.65 
70.33 


1.50 


37.33 

"ii'm 


3161 


August  4,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


23309 


Organization  or  Mnidual  Filing 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


I  55101 . 


MARx'E  wiNTER  1828  L  SI   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

WINTHSOP  WEINSTEIN  &  SEXTON.  1800  CONWEO  TOWER.  444  CEDAR  STREET  ST  PAUL  I 
ROBERI  V  WITECK.  the  power  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007., 

Do 

HERMAN  CWITTHAIJS:'i6ML'sf.NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20<136Z^  '■ • 

ROBERT  M  WOlCOn   1525  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .- -•.-•• 

JAMES  E  WOLF   2020  14TH  ST  ,  NORTH  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

JAMES  WOLF   1925  X  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

SIDNEY  M  WaFE.  2000  P  ST ,  NW,  #708  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

THOMAS  F  WOLFE,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 ~ 

BRUCE  WOLPE   2025  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RONALD  WaSEY,  PO  BOX  507  BALTIMORE  MD  21203 

DON  WOMACX,  SUITE  303  1825  X  ST,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 - 

BURTON  C  WOOD.  1125  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

CHARLES  A  WOOD  10  lAFAYEHE  SQUARE  BUFFALO  NY  14203 — ■- 

JOHN  L  WOOD  2700  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75202 - -• 

WILBUR  S  WOOD  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

W  ALAN  WOODFORD  2501  M  SI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

DIANE  WOODRUFF  SUITE  228  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

M  AWN  WOODS.  1225  19TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

Do V ;;;;;;; 

RK>IARO  P  wbdbS  ■25di'M'ST'."NW^^OT^^  

WILLIAM  E  WOODS.  205  DAINGERFIELD  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 ..- 

PERRY  W  WOOFTER.  SUITE  530  1800  X  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006..         

UNDA  AN2AL0NE  WOOLLEY.  1707  L  STREH,  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ......„.„ - 

NOEL  C  WOOSIEV,  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706  .^  -,^^, 

GEORGE  M  WOROEN.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200M  ■■•....... -.- 

DEE  WORKMAN  VALKYRIE  ENTERPRISES.  INC  405  LEXINGTON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 „ 

ROSS  WORXMAN.  PO  BOX  1396  HOUSTON  TX  77251 ^ .„-^w  i,  „V,VA ~ 

WORLD  FEDERALIST  POLITICAL  EDUCATION  COMM.  600  VALLEY  RD  WAYNE  NJ  O'W^----— i- 

WORLDWIDE  INFORMATWN  RESOURCES.  LTD.  1717  K  STREET.  NW.  #706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

W  ROBERT  VTORLEY.'i'nrKx'CWSSi'NG'TO^^^  

DANIEL  R  WRKWT,  540  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

FRANKLIN  L  WRIGHT  JR     1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SAMUEL  H  WRIGHT,  11333  MCCORMICK  ROAD  HUNT  VALLEY  "D  2103U_,.^..^;^,. 

WYXn  J  SALT2STEIN  SUITE  802  1725  DESALES  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  E  WYCKOFF,  1771  N  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

K^»'R0\SKKTBEKVE^rNEW  ii^^^^^^^^ 

Do 

Do • : : ;;;;;;; 

MARc'd  YACKER'iei'g'MAaACHUSETTS'AVtN^  

DAVID  V  YAOEN   1101  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

I  ALBERT  YAMADA.  SUITE  520  900  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

EDWARD  R 'yaw;  li'il'l9IH''ST',NWW«HINGTdN'bc'™^^^  

KIM  YILTON  8120  FENTON  ST  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 

JACK  YELVERION  1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

D  SCOn  YOHE  1629  K  ST .  NW,  #204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

ANDREW  YOOD.  2101  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 - — 

EDWARD  A  YOPP,  PO  BOX  1072  EL  PASO  TX  '9958.,...^.........^ - 

G  REYNOLDS  YOUNG,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 —• 

HUGH  F  YOUNG  JR  ,  1500  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005        .^...... 

JOHN  ANDREW  YOUNG,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW,  #207  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

JUDITH  A  YOUNG.  777  14TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

THANE  YOUNG.  777  14TH  STREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 •• 

BHSY  YOUNKINS.  SUITE  600  2101  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

EUGENE  A  YOURCH,  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

RALPH  ZWYENGA.  1800  K  STREET,  NW,  #820  WASHINGION  OC  20006       -. • 

HARRY  M  ZACHEM,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  #507  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ ■... 

LYNN  ZAXUPOWSKY   77/  14IH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 — 

STEVEN  S  2ALE2NK>.  1909  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 - - - - 

JOHN  S  2APP,  1101  VERMONT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

L  ANDREW  ZAUSNER.  1155  15TH  ST .  NW,  #602  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

LEOC  ZEFERETTl  9912  FORI  HAMILTON  PARKWAY  BROOKLYN  NY  11209 

Do 

Do 


EmplOYO/OienI 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


BUILDING  OWNERS  t,  MANAGERS  ASSN  MC 

CUMMINS  ENGINE  CO  ,  INC 

GIC  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  CORP 

GOULD  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SHOPPING  CENTERS, 
LEASE  MANAGEMENT  CORP 


120.00 


MIDWEST  PENSION  FUND  OF  CENTRAL  STATES  JOINT  BOARD,  AFL-OO., 

TERSON  COMPANY  INC 

VOLVO  Of  AMERICA  CORP 

AMERICAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSN - 

OnO  BREMER  FOUNDATION,. 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ANEUTRONIX,  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERKA) ., 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

COIORADO  RAILROAD  ASSN 

COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  CORP -.• 

COOHOINATING  COUNOL  ON  MANUFAauRED  HOUSING  FINANCE 

MERRILL  LYNCH  k  CO.  INC  ^ 

NATBNAL  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  

PUBLK;  INTEREST  ECONOMICS  FOUNOAIBN 

TRANE  COMPANY 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U.S ~ — 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO - ■ 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVICES.  INC 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOOAIION  OF  AMERICA - 

NATIONAL  FUEL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  CORP .  ET  Al 

aNIRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 

NATIONAL  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS  ASSN 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  INC 

ASSOCIATION  OF  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES 

DGA  INTL  INC  (FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIEJ 


420.00 


78.13 


3,223il0 


800.00 


15,722.50 

16.02300 

7.02137 

1.35000 

3,000.00 


DGA  ISTL  INC  (FOR  OIR  INTL  AFF  OF  THE  GEN  DEL  FOR  AHMEMENTS) 

DGA  INTL.  INC   (FOR  SOFREAVIA) — 

PACIFC  RESOURCES,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

TESORO  PETROLEUM  CORP ■• 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  CORP 

AMVETS  

HILL  AND  XNOWLTtJN.TNC'iFOR  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  US,  INC). 

MOBIL  OIL  CORPORAIKJN 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY . 


1,500.00 
247,03 


944.61 
40800 

7,02137 
23J7 

2.95048 


'  35.00 
11.442.32 

"Wm 

11.85000 
19840 


5,52600 

300.00 

3.25000 


500.00 
1.50000 
2.50000 


6.80000 


EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  U.S : 

HEUBLEIN,  INC - 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC — ■ 

STATE  Of  MONTANA 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA.  INC : 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVICES.  INC .^. ™v.:-:;s="vi- 

BARON/CANNING  S  COMPANY,   INC   (FOR    ELEaRONC  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of 
JAPAN). 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS _ 

PHH  GROUP,  INC •• 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  PRESS,  INC -. - - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

FEDERATED  STATES  OF  MICRONESIA — 

AMERICAN  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATWN.  INC 

AUTOMOTIVE  DISMANTLERS  &  RECYCLERS  ASSN 

BRISTOL  BAY  NATIVE  CORP - 

CARL  M  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES - 

EKLUTNAIMC - 

FILMWAYS,  INC - 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC - 

NERCO.  INC - " - 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA,  INC — - 

WEST  MEXCO  VEGHABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE .■■•■■■ - 

AMERICANS  UNITED  FOR  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE....„ 

FLEET  RESERVE  ASSN 

DELIA  AIR  LINES,  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

STATE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  EL  PASO - 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

NATKINAI  PAINT  8,  COATINGS  ASSN,  IMC....... - 

COASTAL  CORPORATKJN -.....,- — 

NATKINAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

NATKWAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS — 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUW  INST 


DON  I  2ELLER,  SUITE  503  1000  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36 

RONALD  L  2IEGLER,  SUITE  505  700  N  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  .^...... 

Kel  J  ZIMMEli,  WKaiWIRE.  GAVIN  i  GIBBS  1828  L  SI.  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036. 

2UCKERT  SCOUn  RASENBERGER  S  KIHNSON.  888  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006 -.„ 

Oo! " - 

Do - - ■ 

Do " — 

LEIGH  ANN ■zUN^kE.'n'33^20fH^™nrNW'w«Hi^^^  

CHARLES  0  ZUVER.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ...^ 

CARL  E  ZWISLER  III  1025  CONNEOICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #1005  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

"l  PRO-l"e  OWGDISTRKT  ACTBN  COMM  (Rl),  6  MAXFIELD  CI  BARW^STON  Rl  02M6 

23RO  CONGRESSBNAl  DISTRKT  ACTION  COMM  ,  575  CHARLES  SI  SI  MARYS  PA  15857 

ISI  WO  UFETONGRESaWW.  DISTRCT  ACTION  COMM  8654  BONVIEW  TERRACE  WILLlAMSyLLE  NY  14221 - 

32NO  OONGRESSBNAl  OISTRCT  ACTION  COMMITTEE/NY,  129  BELMONT  AVE  BUFFALO  NY  14223 


18.75000 
8.33300 
5.41747 


300.00 


3,31250 
3,000.00 


106.78 

2.79200 

554  50 


300.00 


15047 


1.600.00 
4,36011 
6.78843 


1392.64 


1.500.00 


FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  CONTROLLED  SHIPPING - 

SUN  COMPANY.  INC 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

PENNZOILCO 

BUILDING  A  CONSTRUCTION  TRADE  DEPARTMENTS.  AflOO.. 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORP 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATORS 

COGENERATION  COALITHW.  INC. 

BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE 

DREYFUS  CORPORATION 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARCOURT  BRACE  JOVANOVICH 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  TREATMENT  COUNOL 

WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC •, 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN ... 


35000 
30000 
50000 
50000 
489  25 
4.84608 

200.00 


1.000.00 
3,00000 


1,500.00 
1,50000 
6.000.00 

646.14 
1.419.60 
2.000.00 
1,25000 

44154 
4,50000 
1.000.00 


759.39 


421.00 


135.50 


42.32 


48925 
22925 

"im 


1,70000 


5.625.00 


200.00 
7,52200 


375.00 
4,000.00 


2,500.00 


70.56 
169.99 
144  95 
44171 
146  50 


5963 
8391 
44.25 


13171 


l,5tlJ3 

Ti.'o 

78610 


510 


1,628.20 


1.90 

IsUa 
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•AH  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1983  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  ■X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the    Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an    X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  4."  5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19.. 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


quarter             I 

p 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Marli  one  squarr  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B ')  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firml.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  sis  an  "employee".) 
(ii)    Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write    None"  in  answer  to  Item    B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  ■B'.— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C ".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §302(e>. 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  Quarterly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 

longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  l)elow.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4 "  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1 « 
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Note  on  Item  "D  "-(a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
orinted  or  lo^fc^ted  ma  ter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual-for 
cnrh  nrintPd  or  dunltSed  matter-i^^^^  ■•  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 

mone^  ^anythSKlue   a^^^  incUesTcontract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 

"°"'('^,?F'THis'REP<iRT  Is  Fo"^ ?/?MPLOVER.-(i)  In  General  Item  'D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 

^""(iri^retV^BL'rrii^'rd'/^^^^  ^dividual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 

(II)  receipts  0/  tsustness  ''"^  """  '  '  infinenre  leelslation-but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
^;;eTrra7y%?uSroSXg?b"ureL^norS^^^^^  the  influencing  of  legislation-will  have  no  receipU  to  report. 

'''"S)°KeceU'ofM\7^tX"'fo%VnTa?^'n..-Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 

(III)  «f f Pf  °/.™"'"P";^°^;  "r^^^  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues 
purpose  of  »"^"^P^'"8  ^°  .'^""^"f  '  |  ™  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
^eT^e^me^^'  or  otheTcoSutTo.^^^^^^  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose  Therefore  in  reporting  receipts, 
dues,  assessmenis,  or  o*^""  *-"""  "^"  .  nprppntaee  is  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis, 
such  o^g'^"^ »^>°"%XLr'^3f  SoSr  morf  isTo  be  S  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 
"°TcT[f  TmsXoRT  IS  FOR  AN  Ac^roR  EMPLOYEE  l(i)/n  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
•D  5''   recSved  foTservices)  ^d  'D  12''  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary  it  will 

D5    <received  lor  services)  ana    1.7  1 -i     reimburse  vou  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  'employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  •B    on  page  1  of  this  report. 
D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

■   ,   <   .1,^,  .v,«r,  i«Qnc^  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

Receipts  (Other  than  loans)  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  ^3   Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  please  answer  "yes'"  or  "no": 

4  $  Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter         ^4   j^  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5 Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

e'  s TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items   "1"  through  ""5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more:           ^  ,     ..       .„  „, 

V.  *$::::::::::S:i';ed  during^revious  Quarters  of  calendar  year  ^^"ach  hereto  p.Jn  sheets  of  paper,  aPP--ate^the^ize^of 

8.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter  (Add     6  '.J^l^^e T^d  Addre^  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

and  "7"")  j^j  jj^y  Qf  ^^g  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 

December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
Loans  Received  lowing  example: 

"The  term  "contribution"  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9  $  Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10   $Z'.Zr.Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ( "Period-'  from  Jan.  1  ^hro^gh"^--^-"^--- •■••••••■ ^^ 

11-  S Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    ^^o^hn^°-^1621  Blank  Bl^.-^N- Vork.  KY^^^  ^^^ 

12   $  "Expense  money  "  and  Reimbursements  received  this        -      — — 

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total  

^'"m  f,°Tm.°R.'S.'?;S  »  AO..T  o.  E„PLOv„-  In  the  ca3e  o,  many  employees.  .11  expenditure.  .Ill  come  under  ul.phon.  ^ 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7  ). 
E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15-  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1,  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ^^  ^j^g  ^^^^  ^f  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^^  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

"1")  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

3   $      Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount, "  "Date  or 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Prepare 

cost  such  lobulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6$ Telephone  and  telegraph  Amount  Date  or  Dates-Name  and  Address  of  Recipient-Purpose 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amouni  l/uic  u,  i^ 

8.$ All  other  expenditures  $1750  00  7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  "                                        -Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

10  $      Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  • 

ll!  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  Marshbanks  BUI. 

and'lO")  $2,400.00    7-15.8-15.9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Loans  Made  to  Others  '  Washington.  D.C.-Public  relations 

"The  term    expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b).  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Iotal 

PAGE  2 
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•i  

Od  

•IMIIT  I   •SUMMC.  in  I4IN  SI    NW  WASHINGICM  OC  ?000b 

tCM»  MUTUAl  llf(  mSUMNCt  CO  bl  lOlHSMM  *V(NU(.  NW  WUMmCTON  DC  7M0I 

ICt»  KM  OWDKIIS  lEUVCnN  46  WSim  SI  WlfinONVIUl  MA  0?I60 

U  NOC  CtMM  fOR  COMnriTM  lEltCOMMUNCAIIONS  4IS  StCONO  SI    Nt  WASHINCION  DC  ?000? 

mmocaikm  wc  u^niiNsmd  #9?^  sacmwnio ca  9mi4 

nawa  HM  MSTDuaiOIMl  UUVISIOII  BOX  •  BIOOMMCION  IN  4M0I 

aiiAMTH  tai   SM  HH  SI    S(  WASHMCION  DC  ?0003 

«•  nOOUCTS  1  CMWCAlS.  MC.  1100  «  SI    NW  StMU  lOK  WASMINCION  K  ?000e 

AM  TMNSFOm  ASSN  Of  AWK*.  W09  WW  TOM  AVt    NW  WASMMGION  DC  ?0006 

HWCi  AITMM  euSBV  KHM  AM)  UONAM)  I6?9  l  SI    IW)  WASMWICN  OC  ?000( 

SUSAN  AlUANOCII   1901  PtNNSnVANIA  AMNUt   NW  WASHMCION  DC  ?000i 

AIL  UNIONS  COMMna  10  SHORKN  IN(  WORK  mU  4300  NCNICAN  M  DilMII  Ml  4I?I0 

XB(PH  P  ALUN   im  I  SI    NW  SUIK  400  WASHMCION  K  70036 

lORnTA  E  AUEN.  PO  BOX  364  OKEANS  CA  9)bb6 

AMIWAN  ACAO(MV  Of  OTMINAIMOIOCT  SUITE  JOO  HOI  VtMONI  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  K  ?000!> 

AMfHICAN  ASSN  OF  CMP  MSUMRS  499  SOUIH  CAniOl  SIDEEI  Si  WASHINGION  DC  70003 

AHtWAN  ASSN  U  UNMIBin  WOMEN  7401  VWCMNA  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  7003/ 

AMfKAN  CAMa*  SOCXIY   /"  IHMO  AVE  NEW  *0M  NV  lOOW 

AMiinCAN  OiNIAl  ASSN  711  t  CHCACO  AVE   CHICAGO  It  60611 

AMHICAN  FED  Of  SIAIi   COUNHr  t  MUNCIPAl  EMPlOVEES  167S  I  SI    NW  WASHINGION  K  70036 

AMffnCAN  FMANOAl  SiRViaS  ASSN   IIOI  I4IH  SIREil  NW  WASHINGION  DC  7000b 

AMdHCAN  GAS  ASSN   1Mb  WHSON  BlVD  ARtlNGION  VA  77709 

AMEinCAN  MARITIME  ASSN   U  BATTERT  PLACE  NORTH  NEW  rORK  NV  10004 

AMERCAN  METAl  DETECTOR  MANUEACIURERS  ASSN  PO  BOX  446  SWEET  HOME  OR  97316 

AMERICAN  ORIHOIC  AND  PROSTHETC  ASSN    M/ PtNOlEION  SI  AlEXANORM  VA  77314 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAl  IHERAPV  ASSN   US6  ISTH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  7000b 

AMERICAN  RIVERS  CONSiRVAIION  COUNai.  373  PENNSTtVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  70003 

AM(RKAN  IRAOE  ANO  FINANU  COHPANf  7001  HEFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGION  VA  7770? 

AMERICANS  FOR  IH(  NAIOMl  VOKR  MIIIATIVE  AWNOMENI   3llb  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  7000' 

NANCY  AMMI  SUITE  bOO  1319  f  SI    NW  WASHMCION  OC  70004  

ARNE  ANOtRSON   137b  MASSACHUStnS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  7000!)  „ 

I  LEM  ANOERSON  Ut  I6TH  SI    NW  WASHMCION  OC  7000*  -. — — .- 

ANDERSON  M8EV  NAUHEIM  t  BUUR   loOb  NfW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE   NW  WASNMGRM  K  MM.. 

Do  

Do  .      ■.—. 

Hi 

■■ 

0» 

Da 

Ol 
I  )  ANimSH  Ib33  NiW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  DC  70036 
ROBERT  E   ANSHEUS  SUIIE  Ml  107b  CONNECICII  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  OC  70036 
lOeuS  ANIHONT   1617  I  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  70006 

LESllE  ARENOS  411b  DEITIR  SIREET  NW  WASHINGION  OC  7000'  

ARMNSAS  7000  INC  PO  BOX  1"6  RUSStllVIU!  AR  '7101 

ARNOlO  (  POtUR.  1700  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  70036  ..„„ ,. 

Ol ...__ 

Ik ,-..  _ 

Ol 

NAN  AMM  6M  N(W  «Kii  AVENUE   NW  WASHMCION  DC  70001 

ARIER  HAOOEN  (  HEMMENOINGFR  1919  PENNSflVAMA  AVENUE   NW   41400  WASHINGION  K  70006 
ASSODAIION  Of  MAXIMUM  SiRVKt  UlECASIERS  MC   1  Mb  DESAISS  ST    NW  WASHINGION  OC  70036 
ASSOCUIKIN  OF  PRIVAI!  PENSION  i  WIIIARE  PUNS  INC    SUITt  340  I7U1  PENNSVLVANIA  AVI    NW  WASHIMiTON 
70004 

ASSOCMIION  Of  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES  SUIT!  778  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHnCION  OC  200J6    .    

aORGi  I  ASIE   Ii7b  «  SI    NW  4160' WASHMCION  DC  70006 _... 

CUUOU  MANSflElD  AUSTM   1101  N  MUORE  STREET  ARIINGION  VA  77709 „ 

HOB  H  BABCOCR.  64b  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE   St  WASHMCION  DC  70003 „ _ „ 

WKLIAH  DOUGUS  BAOGIR.  1769b  CASTllE  CI  WOOOeRRM  VA  77I9?    , _..„ 

BARBARA  I  BAlCM.  73b0  bIH  SIREET  ROCR  ISLAND  It  61701 


EmrMiw/OmI 


CMIFORNIA  AIR  TANMROPIRAIORS  ASSN  

DRtECTOR  01  TIMBER  COUNIIIS  COALITION 

GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE   HIGHWAV  t  TRANSPORTATION  DISTRHn.. 

NATIONAL  AIR  lANAlRS  ASSN 

PAIHOIOGIST  PRACTCE  ASSOCIAIION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 


FA*  CONG  TASK  FORCE  OF  TH(  FfD  OF  AMfR  IMRKMTION  REFORM . 
NAWNAL  aiAN  AIR  COALITION  INC 


BMW  Of  NORTH  AMIRO  INC 
WILDERNESS  SOCIfTY 


mlELLiCIUAl  PROPERIV  OWNERS  INC 
07  UNMRSITY 


OC 


BAtLARO  SPAM)  ANDRtWS  t  INGtRSML   SUITE  1100  18b0  K  SIREEI  NW  WASMHCTOII  DC  TOOOfi. 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 


(OOO  RtSlARCH  K  ACIION  CINIIR  

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  01  GOVERNMENT  IMPOLOYttS.....^ 

TIME  INC  

AlAMORENIACAR.  INC 

BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  OISIRICI 

COMMMCAinN  MDUSIRIES  ASSN  OF  lAPAN 

COMPUIER  SCItNCES  CORPORATION 

HIIAA  ROCK  t  HUH  llOR  METRO  ATLANTA  RAPID  TRANSII  AUIH  I 

MARRIOn  OORPORAIION 

MORGAN  GUARANTY  IRUST  CO  OF  NIW  YORK 

ItXAS  AM  CORP  (FOR  N  Y  AIR  t  TIXAS  INT  1  AIRWAYS) 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  RtTIRED  IIDfRAL  IMPIOYIIS 

aiC  MDUSIRIES  INC 

REStARCHCOnREtl.  INC 

WCIA .... 


BUILDING  I,  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DEPI    AFL  CO .._ 

lONE  STAR  INOUSIRILS  INC 

NATIONAL  COQRDMATING  COMM  LOR  MULTllMPlOYiR  PLANS 

WERNER  HtlSCHMANN 

AlLIANa  fOR  lUSTIO  

AD  HOC  COMM  Of  AMfR  VMYL  DISIR18S  i.  UNSHED  VINYL  GOUOS  IK. 


MCHAfl  BAIY  III   Iblb  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  77709  „ 

MICHAtL  P  eAL7AN0  IR    444  NORTH  CAPtia  ST    NW.  41801  WASHINGTON  K  7O0OI 

PAOY  BAMISON  SUITE  408  l'7b  A  STREET  NW  WASMNCION  OC  70006 

SAMUEL  I  BAPISTA  SUITE  603  1670  EYE  STRUT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 

BARAFF  MXRNER  OlENDER  i  HOCHBERG  PC    SUITE  703  7033  M  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 

BARNFli  I  AlACM.  1000  THOMAS  illllllSON  SIKHI   NW   #900  WASHINGION  OC  7000'  

lAMfS  C  BARR.  1'30  RHODE  ISLAND  AV!  NW  am  WASHMCION  OC  70036 
I  MKHAEL  BARRY  7676  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUI  NW  WASMNCION  K  7003' 
lAMES  E  BARTLEY  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  #410  WASMNCION  DC  7000b 
CAIHARMt  R  BAIKY  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE   SW  WASMNGTON  DC  70074 

ROetRI  I  BAUGHMAN  '1'  PENDIETON  ST  ALIXANDRIA  VA  77314    

GtORGi  W  BUTTY   1700  18IH  SI    NW  WASHMCION  DC  70036    _ 

nSIAH  BtlMAN   167b  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  70036  „ 

LOUIS  BttR.  UMP.  RltM.  INOELMAN  1  BttR  1370  I9IH  SIREEI   NW  WRSHHIGTON  DC  m» , — 

BENCHMARK  HCHNaOGXS  CORPORATION.  199b  TREMAINSVILIE  RD  IDllDO  OH  43613      

UmOK  HANACIMENI  CORPORAIUN  OF  AMtRCA.  1100  CARR  HD  WIIMINCION  01  19891. 

BRua  BtNtfKLO.  SUnt  7600  1000  WUSON  BlVD  ARLMGIUN  VA  77709  _ 

DAVID  A  8(KN,  910  t'lH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 

lAM  *  BtRiaiim.  SUITE  790  lObO  I'TH  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 .„_„.„._„ -. — 

GtORGi  X  BERNSIEM   I '30  X  ST    NW  WASHINGION  OC  70006       _„ 

Do  ,-.. — ..._™ 

ROBERI  I  BIRD  888  16IH  SIREtl  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70006  ^ — — 

EDWARD  I  BLACK.  lENOLER.  BIAD  I  BKCINS  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 

SPENOR  Bl>CK   147  W  QORMAM  STREET  MADISON  Wl  b3'03  

BLACK  MAHAfORI  (  SIONE.  INC    374  NORIH  FAIRFAX  SIREEI  ALEXANDRIA  \M  22314 

NfAl  B  BLAIR  SUIIl  1400  U'b  SOUIH  SIAII  SIREET  OREM  UT  840b'         "'""""~!™I'Zt!!.."".! 

SMIIH  BtMI.  1S33  NfW  HAMPSHME  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  70036  

GiRRY  BtANCHAn  GNAU.  CARTER  MXBStN  t  USSOC    INC   17"  I  SIRtET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  70006  

KfNWTH  T  BUYIOOL.  13?b  MASSACMUSFHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  7000'> 

SAMWt  A  BIECHER  BlANfl.  RORK  COMISKY  t  MCCAULEY  I'CO  K  SIREET.  NW   41404  WASHINGTON  K  70006 

Do 
RKHARD  BUSS.  BISS  CRAFT  t  RCHADOS  lOM  IHOMAS  lEFIERSON  SI .  NW,  6IH  EL  WASMNCION  OC  7000' 

Do    -. 

Do __ 

SCTFRI  A  BUM  IMH  EMRMMKM)  CfNTEt  7ITH  flOOIt  SAN  FUMnSCO  CR  Mill.. 


UNITED  AIRLINES 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

NAIIONAL  AUDUBON  SOLII I Y 

CHRISTIAN  ACTION  COUNCIL   MC 

INER  A  PEDC  MIDWEST   INC 

AMERKIAN  CAN  COMPANY 

DiLAWARt  RIVIR  PORT  AUIHOHIIY 

ENIRl;Y  TERMINALS  INC 

PtNNSYlVANU  ASSN  Of  INDUSTRIAL  DIVILOPMENT  AUTHORIIIES 

PHILAOtLPHIA  PORT  CORFORAIION 
,  PORI  OF  WILMINGTON  DtUWARI 
I  SOUIH  lERSlY  HWI  CORPORATION  _. 

US  aiMMIIIII  UlR  UNKII  .,_„.„ 

WtSI  VIRGINIA  INDUSIKIAl  DiVtlOPMtNI  ASSN 

AMI  itlCAN  OAS  ASSN  

lOINI  MAKIIIMl  CONGKISS    ., 

NAIMNAl  BOARD  Of  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRtSIM  RSSIS  ... 

VISA  USA    INC  

NORIH  AMERICAN  SOCOR  LEAGUE  

FARM  CRtDII  BANKS 

CREDIT  UNWN  NATL  ASSN  INC 

NAIIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

NATHNAL  MDUSTRIAl  IRANSPONIAIIilN  HAGUE  „. 

BURIMCION  NORTHERN  IM  

AME  RKAN  ORIHOT  U:  AND  PROS  I  HI  I K.'  ASSN  

BAIIARD  BUHL  t  XAISIR  INC  „. 

AMIRlCAN  110  Ul  STATI   COUNTY  I.  MUNICIPAL  tMPlUYIES 

MAN  IRUatBUSUWP 


ROSiRT  I  BttGER,  PO  BOX  141/  049  ALIXANDRIA  VA  77313 


TRW.  INC  .... 

JNIERNAIUNAL  ASSN  OF  ICI  CREAM  MIRS  H  MILK  MO  lOUNDAIION .. 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO  » 

AMtRICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN        „ _... 

CmiM  t  lORSIER  INSURANCE  COS „ , ....._ 

/AOMY,  MC  _. — 

NAIUNAl  COUNSEL  ASSOCS  (fOR  NORFOEK  SOUTHERN  RR.  (I  «) ..^ ... 

SXRRA  CLUB  ._.... 

AMfRKAN  PtIROIINA  INC  — '. 

IOSCO  CORPORAIBN  ; 

FREE  THE  EAGLE  t  TARGET  INC — „ 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  lEDfRAl  FMnOVHS. - 

HOVE  DETROIT  tORWARD  lUND  _ _ -...; 

AMERICAN  llDOf  iWVtRNMINI  IMPlOYEtS „.._ ^ ..-. 

A  t  S  IRANSPORIAIK*  COMPANY ..,.„.,...^„...™. 

RADNOR  CORPOfWIBN  . 

GOVERNMENI  Of  AMERKAN  SORIOA 

SI   KM  MINERALS  CORPORAIION 

SUNIDCU 

MCCUICHIN    OOVll    BROWN  t  INERSEN  (FOR   PlRHANtNIt  MlDICAt  GROUP. 

MC) 
NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  CHAIN  DRUG  SIORES,  INC „ 


jjmji 

is.mM 

11.00000 
1.00000 


.?&.6436b 
11.197  40 
(.00000 

""4.18b  98 

"U.4i4N 


IMH 


[nfOiMinj 


ssi; 


3.664(4 
3.1710? 
3.613(4 
8.988(7 

6(8  47 
3.b0000 

b34  47 
11.197  40 
6.00000 

17b  76 

('200 

U.4I410 


tin 


6.000  00 
'1i»>0l40 


4.12tM 
30,«»;20 
SMSOOO 


(.90(90 
1.00000 
18.07000 
8.00000 


7JM« 

'"■-SBji' 
3.0MM 


nn 

IJSBB 
4.40000 


(444 


8bO7  60 


33.SOOOO 
MM  00 


1.21100 
i.7Jtl8 


3.ni90 


I.S4t42 


4.00000 
3.9U(S 
1.»I41 
XSMM 


30000 
3.S0000 
(.00000 

75000 


1.00000 


20on 
4,aoo«i 


IS,00000 
11.(5000 
12.00000 
2.31200 

iJi.7».K 


17  30 
6.000  00 
154  37 
15.100  00 
K.'Ol  40 
'9.81183 
3.50000 
33.32900 


4,12(M 
36.391(2 
40,51(  14 


10543 
117  69 


4934 


123S 
"3(95 


40000 
5000 
715 


14540 

3,inoo 

8.507  50 

11733  33 

1501 

27919 

(.374 10 


82205 
17950 

49322 
1199 
164  41 
130  20 
371 « 
421 23 


2(994 
53324 
5000 
2(904 


US.Ot 


62431 

866  75 

3.(4?  79 

1.650  OO 


2.070 10 


2,47500 
1449 


54  50 
50  59 


August  I  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


23313 


Ofgxniilioii «  IndMluil  Filing 


eONWVILLE  ASSOOATES  SUITt  300  700  E  SOUIH  ItMPLt  SALT  lAKt  OTY  UT  84102 

MICHAEL  BOOS  7bl  S  REYNOLDS  SIRttI   #M701  AlEXANDRU  VA  77304  -.... 

MKRI  N  BORfNS   I'Ol  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  70006 „..^..^....^-... 

bSSaN  (WNtR  TOUHEY  i  IHORHION,  7878  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt.  NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  DC  20007., 

BMCYWilllAMS  i  COMPANY   1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW,  #304  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

GtNf  BRAOltY   I'OO  N  MOORE  STREET  ROSSIYN  VA  77709  ,„„,„„„, 

THERESA  M  BRADY  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STRtil  NW  SUITt  801  WASHINGION  DC  70001 

SItPANItA  BRAND  70O0  I  STREET  NW   #3?0  ««"INGIW  DC  70036  ^^......^^         

PETER  ftllOT  BRAVEMAN  SUIIE  7700   10100  SANTA  MONICA  BlVD  SUITt  555  lOS  ANCtOS  C*  90067 

ALBERT  t   BREWSTER  SUITE  7300  1000  WILSON  BIVO  ARIINGION  VA  77709 

CAROIYN  BRICXEY  SUITE  500  1319  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004        

WILLIAM  M  BROOHEAD,  900  MAROUEnt  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  48776         

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY   AIRLINE  t  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS.  FRtlGHI  HANDLERS.  UPRtSS  t  SIAIION  tMPL  815  16TH 

ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 
DONALD  K  BROWN   117'  IITH  ST    #544  SACRAMtNTO  CA  95814 

JOHN  J  BROWN   117S  I'TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036     -'.         

MARGUtRITt  BRACY  BROWN   I6?b  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 ■. - 

S  N  BROwiltll Too  NORTH  MOORE  STRftI   70TH  FL  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 - 

SUSAN  M  BUfTONE   3604  34IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009      

CHRISTINE  OPIIO  BURCH   16?b  I  STRtET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^1^^,-  -  y^, 

SAL  Y  )  BURKE   DAVIS  i  MClEOO  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST    SW  WASHMCION  DC  20003 

OAVIO  G  BURNEY   7040  HARBOR  ISLAND  DR  ,  #208  SAN  DIEGO  CA97101       ^„„„,^„  .- 
BUSINESS  COUNCIL  fOR  IMPROVED  TRANSPORT  POLICIES   SUITE  1700  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVt 
?OQ36 

RMN  W  BUTlfR  sunt  310  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70036 

KlAOf  R  WICMrUi  &  TAFtTh  FLOOR  1333  NtW  HAMPSHIRt  AVt    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036. 

CALIFORNIA  HOUSING  COUNCIL   1775  8TH  STRttT.  #37b  SACRAMtNTO  (iAWSU".".™™ 

KWN  C  CALLIHAN  799  PARK  AVtNUt  NtW  YORK  NY  lOl'l  „  ,„^  .ii-iVk- 

CALMAR  COMMUNICAIIONS  bOO  NORTH  OtARBORN  STRttT   #1115  CHICAGO  II  (0(10 

CAPITOL  ADVOCATES   117'  IITH  STRttT   #9b0  SACRAMtNTO  CA  95814     

Do 


tniplovcf/QKiil 


Receipts 


WtSTtRN  RlCWNAl  COUNOL 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FRttDOM.  INC 

GtTTY  OIL  COMPANY 

COUNCIL  OF  AMERICAN  FLAG  SMP  OPtRATOB 

HUMANA.  INC 

BOeiNC  COMPANY 

MINT  MARlTIMt  CONGRtSS  

CONSUMtR  tNtRGY  COUNQL  OF  AMfRICA 

LOEB  ANO  LOEB  (FOR  iOAN  IRVWE  SMITH) .. 

NORTHROP  CORP 

FOOD  RtStARCH  AND  ACTION  CfNTtR 


PLUNKtn  COONtY  Run  WAntRS  STANCm  6  PtOiRStN.  PC  (FOR  AMERICAN 
POSTAL  WORM RS  UNION) 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC 


CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORPORATION _ 

SUMMA  CORPORATION 

INIERNATIONAl  UNION  OF  OPERATING  ENGINtfRS 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  S  MUNIOPAL  EMPLOYEES... 

BOEING  COMPANY 

NAIUNAl  PARKS  AND  CONStRVATION  ASSN  ;^  •-•■-■■ 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE.  COUNTY  t.  MUNIOPAL  EMPlOttES... 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  CROP  INSURERS 

U  S  TUNA  FOUNDATION 


47500 

73000 

2.S309S 

2J0I0I 


tj«(nlilur« 


977  00 


56174 


1.75100 


17.00000 


3.55(60 
20.11250 

17.300.00 


COUNCIL  OF  tNtRGY  RtSOURa  TRIBES.. 

GtNtRAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORAIION 

SHELL  OIL  CO 


1.50117 
(.50000 
8.279  76 


221.00 
8.70390 


6020 
902 


3.44879 
28.(8977 


71900 
10400 


24311 


(.000.00 


Oe.. 
Do. 


HOllYE  t  ttmEiiN  1701  KimSYlW^^  NW  WASHINGION  K  20006 

DtNISt  A  CARDMAN.  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036^.,       ^^     

lANtT  B  CARROLL  SUITt  407  419  'TH  STRttT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 ... 

«^N  MNMMM  CAMOll.  918  ONONDAGA  SAVINGS  BANK  BUIIDINC  SYR/WKE  NY  13202.. 

lOHN  R  CARTER   1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  SUITE  7600  ARLINGTON  VA  72209 

G  TMJMAS  CAIEJR  1050  17TH  STRttT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _^;.. 

GORDON  CAVANAUGH  SUITE  800  1016  16TH  SIREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


CtNTtR  FOR  LAW  ANO  tOUCATION  INC    6  APPIAN  WAY  CAM6RIDGI  MA  02138 

CENTRAL  SIATtS  RtSOURCt  CtNTtR  PO  BOX  VI  URBANA  11  61801     ,,^-,  ,^..- --■ - 

JOHN  N  CtVtTTt.  IHt  POWtR  HOUSt  3?5b  GRACE  STRttI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

CF  INDUSTRItS.  INC    SALfM  ULKt  DR  LONG  GROVf  IL  60047 .•  ,.— -^i,  ;i.  ii^' 

CHARLtS  t  CHAMBtRLAIN   i'4;  PENNSYLVANIA  AVtNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

CHILDRfN  S  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP  ONE  LINCOLN  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  100^ _._ 

ClAOOUHOS  A  BRASHARES.  I'bO  NtW  YORK  AVt .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .• 

Do _ : '"""ZI-ZZZZ. 

KS^R^IrtK^^K 

JUNEAU  AK  99807 

W  M  CLICK  BOX  719  DALLAS  TX  'b?21  _,„    .^  ,„„„, 

CHARlfSM  CLUSEN   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 - 

ffilON  FOR  LfWl  SERVICtS  TnC    162b  K  STREtT.  NW  ROOM  908  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - - 

SaSTAL  PROPERTIfS  INSTITUTE   INC    PO  BOX  67bb  HILTON  HtADSC  29938 

CLARISSA  COfUN   1901  PtNNSYLVANIA  AVtNUt.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

COHtN  4  WHITE.  2934  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20007  .-^^^. - 

COHEN  AND  URHZ.  4TH  FLOOR  1775  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 - - 

LOIS  D°COH£if«SODATtS.  360  EAST  6Vth  STREET  NEW  Y«^  - 

RHW  L  COHEN.  1346  CONNEaKXIT  AVtNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  . 

SnTEEFOR  HUMANE  lEGGlATION.  INC.  11  WtSI  60TH  ST  NtW  YORK  NY  10023     ..^. •.-•• 

COMMm    FOR  80630  AND  807  INC  SUITE  800  1611  NORTH  KfNT  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.... - 

SMMUNirYSwa  SOCIETY  OF  NtW  YORK,  10b  EAST  22NO  STRttI  NtW  YORK  NY  1(»10 

roNFERtCt  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS   101b  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBtRT  )  CONLAN.  1630  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70009^^.. • 

^FREY  B  CONLEY  NEDA.'CAAP  605  UTH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -, 

EDWARD  COONEY  SUITE  500  1319  f  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70004 

C  WILLIAM  COOPER.  159  TOWN  HALL  SQUARE  FALMOUTH  MA  07540  

PHER  COPPELMAN   1901  PtNNSYLVANIA  AVE    N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

BENNETT  J  CORN,  FOUR  WORLD  TRADE  CtNTtR  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 - _ - 

WILLIAM  R  CORSON,  170'  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ~ 

TOM  COSGROVt  530  'TH  ST.  St  WASHINGTON  OC  20O02 •. 

CLARK  R  COSSt  III,  2900  INDIANA  AVt  KtNNtR  LA  '0062 

COUNOL  FOR  A  LIVA8U  TKOIIIO,  U  BEACON  SI  BOSTON  MA  02108  ._;^...;^ - 

COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT.  INC.  900  17TH  ST .  NW  #504  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

KENNETH  A  COX,  1133  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ........^^.....^..^■..^.•i;....^^...;...^-.^^ 

W  0  CRAn  JR    BLISS  CRAR  &  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST,  NW,  6IH  a  WASHINGTON  OC  20008 

Do zzzzzzz 

Do" 


WESTVACOCORP - 

SUGAR  USERS  GROUP 

CROWLtY  MARlTIMt  CORP - 

DISTILLtO  SPIRITS  COUNOL  OF  THE-U.S .: 

PACIFIC  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ASSN — . 

SUMMA  CORPORATION ■ 

GtTTY  OIL  COMPANY 

AMtRICAN  BAR  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  lIFt  COMMintt _ ,..-. 

DAIRY  FARMERS  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AMERK».  MC 

TRW  INC 

GOVtRNMfNT  GUARANTttD  LOAN  COMMina i;    '.Vi^   „ii;i  VJi'ii^ 

ROISMAN    RENO   t   CAVANAUGH    (FOR    COUNOL  Of  LARGE  PUBUC  HOUSMG 

AUTHORITIES)                                                    .„.„ 
ROISMAN.  RtNO  &  CAVANAUGH  (FOR  FIRST  CtNTRUM  CORP  ) _• 


GRAY  AND  COMP/iiiY  (FOR  HRH  PRINCE  lALAl  BIn  ABOUL  A2«  Al  SAUO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDflEN-S  FUND) 


23.50000 
35000 


14.70000 


COMMinEE  FOR  806  30  AND  80'.  INC.. 


CROWN  CENTRAL  PfTROLEUM  CORP.... 

MTtRNATIONAL  PROCESSORS 

StAVltW  PtTROLtUM  CO 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA.  INC.... 
POPULATION  RtSOURCt  CtNTtR.  INC.. 
ALASKA  PULP  I  RfSOURCtS.  INC 


9.00000 

3J2535 

40000 

4.50000 


3.000.00 


23.50342 
19800 


1.00000 


5.15000 

5.05010 
41.36522 
3.00000 


7S0.00 


SOUTHLAND  CORPORATKW . 
WILDERNESS  SOCItTY 


WILLIAM  (i  CRAMER,  1320  19TH  ST.  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do , 

Ol ~ ••• 

Do 

Do 


WILDERNESS  SOCIETY  

COMPUTER  4  COMMUNICAIKJNS  INDUSTRY  ASSN... 

CONTRACT  STAFFING  OF  AMtRICA.  INC 

tSTATt  OF  SYLVIA  S  BURING 

NORTHEASTERN  INTERNATIONAL  AIRWAYS.  INC 

ZERO  POPULATION  GROWTH.  INC 


NAIIONAl  CONSUMtR  COOPERATIVE  BANK.. 

E  BRUCt  HARRISON  COMPANY.  INC 

FOOD  RESEARCH  4  ACTION  CtNTtR 

UNITtD  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANItS 

WIlDtRNESS  SOatTY  .^... 

COFFEE.  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC.. 

PENTHOUSE  MTl  LTD  

NATIONAL  aEAN  AIR  COALITION.  INC 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 


75000 
8.53100 


3.20895 
19.16300 


40000 


1.61250 

34600 

4,53397 

25.01786 


9.729(0 


ENERGY  RtSOURaS  OF  AUSTRALIA.  ITO 

MO  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NAVAJO-HOPI  RELOCATION  COMMISSION . 
ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORATION 


CRAMER,  HOFFMAN  4  HABER.PCri320"i9roST:.i^  SUITE  200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - - 

^ZIIZZZZZ^.-ZZZZ1 

Do - — ■ 7ZZZZ. 

CRED(T°UNI(JNNATl  ASM.  iNC:SUiTE"8i0  17M 

DAW  T  CROW  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KtS  iSotWllOOOONNfaiCUT  AVtNUt.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SlKEimKai»StYWCC/0  MICHAEL  F  BREWER  1000  FIRH  ST  COLUMBUS  M  47201 .^:^^. 

S  tK,  UPU^TEVHe.  BiODER  4  MKXJLEAU.  SUIIE  503  1825  K  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 

JAYB  CUTLER   1400  KSmnrNW  WASHINGTON  bC_2JM5^  

RUDafiH  N  VaGARK.  15  W  MONTGOMERY  AVENUE  mmSl  MO  20850 

WILLIAM  KAY  DAINES  1616  H  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .."-. 

SaIRyTaRMER  DISTRiBUTORS  OF  AMERICA.  INC.  •  CHITTINANGO  NY  13037 

IJEWIS  I  DALE,  sunt  1016  1800  K  STRfO,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


SUNOCO  ENtRGY  DtVElOPMENT  COMPANY  (SUNEDCO) 

TEXAS  EASTERN  CORPORATION .;;;::ii:;i;w.;iii;W.;^V 

CwSlER  HOFFMAN  4  HABtR  PC  (FOR  AMERICAN  CONCRETE  M«MENI  ASSN). 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  4  HABER  PC   (FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY) 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  4  HABER,  PC   (FOR  CITY  OF  MIAMI) 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  J  HABtR  PC   (FOR  DADt  COUNTY)    -.^.^^^^ 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  4  HABER  PC   (FOR  MAN  TRUCK  4  BUS  CORP.) 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  4  HABER.  PC  (FOR.  REPUBLIC  OF  (^ABON) _ 

AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAVEMENT  ASSN „ 

CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY 

QTY  Of  MIAMI - 

DADE  COUNTY - — — 

MAN  TRUCK  4  BUS  CORP - — — 

REPUBLIC  OF  GABON 

NATlONArcbLiNarOf  FARMER  dmRAT^^  ■ — 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATWN 


2.02084 
2,3(4  00 
3,069  53 
1,11000 
10,50000 
3,84780 


19.S9854 


1.500.00 
62431 
86625 

4.89000 


AMERICAN  tXPRfSS  00 xii-.:;-™-.;:;:;— 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  FOR  HYDROELECTRIC  ENERGY... 
AMtRICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN 


AMERKAN  RHAIL  FEDERATION 

MR  irobUCtS  4  CHEMICAiS^^'l^ 


5,00000 
13,50000 
7,50000 
5,00000 
4.000.00 
18.00000 
30000 
687  50 
2.000.00 


UM.4I 


700.00 
....„ 


767.16 


49192 
38369 
5000 
49.50 
290.00 


7.59649 


40595 
1.443.45 


50000 


65000 


133(0 
23.852  33 


1540 


9072 
424  03 


4.66(81 

17.99016 

833.(0 

2.427.29 

44.79 


33000 

113(5 
6.33037 
7.45000 

52695 


17.504.94 
19,19(00 


13143 
54.50 

50  59 
152  78 


24739 
1059' 
4649 


2,02883 
1,185  32 


90.00 


641.04 


63,50 
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Orinnlion  or  InkMhil  Filn| 

EiiKiloiw/Ctail 

ManKs 

Expenditures 

MMKU   MMHtll  i  WLSON.  PC.  911  13TH  SIKEI  PO  BOX  3489  HOOfSrO  CA  95353 ..._ „ 

MIWLS.  HOUUWW  I  PW.WIW.  PC.  U19  H  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

DM  DMNfR.  IM)  P(NNYSlVAItM  A«    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0006    

rnwAAn  r  ruwfv  iTflt  P(iiHf;viVAMA  AWfNitf  MW  «340  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

lURlOCK  IRRIGATION  DISTRIO          _               

32U1 

JAPAN  LUMBER  IMPORIiRS  ASSN  „ 

ARMCOINC   

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  t  WELFARE  PLANS 

300.00 

4.05000 

21000 

CMHSTOfWR  L  MWS.  sum  ««  19W  »  STUtfT.  NW  WASHtNGION  DC  ?0036 .__ 

Pf                                                                          ,,    ,    ,    ■     ,  ■-,  ■-,-,.■■.  ■ .-.., 

AMERICAN  BUREAU  OF  COILECTIONS  RC 

EHK  COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  OtVELOPMINT  ACBCY _ 

FAICON  JET  CORPORATION            . _...     . 

Oi                                                           ,   ,   ,,.,,.,..., , , , 

NATIONAl  SXIET  SHOOTING  ASSN _ 

Ot 

iom  I  mis.  1510  F«T  cny  ust  suumc  houstcn  tx  77002 _._  .             „    ._    — 

TECHNOIOGY  CENTER  INC  _„     -.     ™ 

51262 

1.48537 
1.00000 

COASTAL  CORP                    

AMERICAN  GtNERAl  UfE  MSUUKt  00 -. 

AMERCAN  HORSt  COUNCIL ._.. 

CHICAGO  BOARD  Of  IRAOt ..-. 

flORlOA  POWER  t  LIGHT  CO 

FIORIOA  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE.  INC....- 

NATMNAl  CAniEMENS  ASSN 

81881 

Pi _..     

53558 
676.60 
37871 

k »_—— 

m                                                _.     _.  

17350 

Dd  — 

Do                                         „ .„             

mum  1  Mwm  mwnMRKii  mnc  wMMnm  (IT  70005    

NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING  PAJHNERSWPS 

PROWOtNT  UfE  I  ACCWNT  INSURANCE  CO   „ 

flPTKlANS  ASSN  Of  AMER      „ _ -... 

US  BREWERS  ASSOCIATION  INC    

tm'm' 

Dg                                                                                               ,  ,.    ._ 

Pg _ _ 

VIRGIN  SLANOS  Gin*  FASHION  SHOP  ASSN-    ._..     _.      

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  MERCHANTS  ASSOOAIION 

HOfFMANN-lA  ROCHE  RtC       _ 

20.000.00 

5J9M.54" 

Oo                                                                                                                                                „      

ucrrw  rv  BciM  <unT(  ini  tnw  miiunnn  i\n  nw  wA<;HiNr,TnN  nr  7nn^ii     

OIN  1  DEGNAN  SHANIE*  t  flSHfU.  PC  550  BROAD  STRtEI  NEWARK  NJ  07102 „ 

D(II.  CRAIGHIll  FENTRESS  t  BtNTON  818  I7TH  SI    NW  SUITE  1200  WASHMGKlll  K  HM 

SHARP  ELEORONICS  CORP „...- 

CONSOO  fSIATAl  OE  DfSAROlLO 

77954 

GOVERNOR  ROBERTO  DE  LA  MADRID 

MTHAfl  1  WinnSf   1015  tITH  STRfFT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CONFERENCE  Of  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS - 

I.03S00 

5.00 

3.00000 

556.50 

376.42 

ffm 

WV.UAM  F  0(IMR(ST  )R .  FORtWW  t  DYESS  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHtNGTW  K  70036 

EU«8nH  C  OtMATO.  5210  AUTH  WAY  CAMP  SWINGS  l»0  20746              _ _ 

RAIPH  B  DfWEV   105O17THSI    NW  #1110  WASHINGTON  OC  20036         _     .„    

ENHANOD  ENERGY  RESOUROS.  INC „._ 

SEAFARERS  INTfRNATIONAl  UNION 

PAOFC  GAS  8  ELEaRC  CO          

ACTION  FOR  CHILDREN  S  TELEVISION.                   ^        .        

400 
97  35 
85507 

NANCY  DinZ.  45  EVERFn  ST  NIWTON  CENHR  KA  02159 „.     ..„.        „      — 

OmfCT  SILLING  ASSOCIATION   1730  H  ST    MW  WASWNGTnN  W  ?nOKi 

53057 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK.  NA     

CENTURY  21  REAL  fSIAU  CORP -    

AMERICAN  A$<nil  QF  NURSFPYMFN                  

ROSM  C  DOlt  sum  704  1000  16TH  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IFO  1  miAHUf   ?%  SOUTHERN  BLDC  WASHINGTON  DC  70005 

•- 

CWWlENt  OaUGH(RTY.  645  PINNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

RICHARD  MORGAN  DOWWY   lOmi  ROPnUlF  PHF  DOnivll IF  MO  ?<MV                                ,               

NATIONAl  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

AMERICAN  SPEECH-LANGUAGE  HEARING  ASSN „ - 

VINSON  t  ELHNS  (FOR  QUINIANA  PETROLEUM  COUP) 

VINSON  8  ELKINS  (FOR  OUINTANA  REFWtRY  COMPMY)- 

COMMUNITY  StRVlCt  SOCIETY 

CREDIT  UNION  NAIl  ASSN  INC      .„ 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  I  STEAMSHIP  aERKS 

COLORADO  RWER  ENERGY  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN         

WILDERNESS  SOOflY        

TOTAL  PETROLEUM.  INC                 „ 

ASSOOAIWN  Of  MAXIMUM  SERVO  ULECASTERS.  MC 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

GOOOYEAR  IIRE  4  RUBBER  CO               .„.                         

COMMinEE  FOR  TITLE  XI  VESSEL  FINANCING  -_„  _  _-  ~  „  ™.„  _. .. 

t.ooo.n 

I04.N 

300.00 

1.20000 

5.017  00 

7.11/75 

i.inooo 

3»0.00 

3.251.00 

WH  DRUSWl  JR.  3500  FiRST  CITY  TO«RS  HOUSTON  a  7  7002 

Do                                                                  

PAUL  OUBRUl.  105  EAST  22NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOlO 

DOUGLAS  F  DU(RR.  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  SUITE  810  WASHINGTON  OC  »03i 

r  B  ntrjM  >i<i  icn  ^t   nti  wiUHCinN  nr  7nnrK 



1.70000 

DUNCM.  AlUN  (  Mm«U.  1575  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005.™                        .     

JUM  DUdNie.  1901  PtNMSYLVANW  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _       .._ 

DYII{HA.GOSSrnS>^NaRGOOONOWt  TRIGG.  1920  N  STREET  NW   #100  WASHINGTON  K  20030.          

ROY  W  EASLEY   1735  DE  SALES  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                                _         

GEORGt  H  EATMAN.  SUm  3210  490  L  ENFANT  PIA/A  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „.     „ 

DONALD  R  EBE.  1800  K  ST .  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20CO6           „_      

HAROLD  F  EBfRU.  OBRItN  8  FWO  1828  I  STRfH  NW  #20!  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

MMC  ELDER  142  W  GORHAM  STREET  MADISON  Wl  53703                              __...„             

83203 

SIERRA  aUB                  

SDUIBBCORP                     -.      „_   

i,44o.n 

713.17 

nSCPH  1  FLFV   1700  K  ST    NW  SUITE  601  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                           _             .»     .„ 

C  M  EUUNS  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  310  1100  17TH  SI    NW  WASWNGTQH  OC  2003(...„    .        

Do 

DELAWARE  8  HUDSON  RAILWAY  CO            . .            .     _ _. 

MISSOURI  KANSAS  TEXAS  RAILROAD           ..   .   .„            „ ._ 

Do                                                                                                             ..      _             .     ;       . 

Pfn^DRTJI  A  lAKI  FRI(  RAIIRIUn               

KEITH  H  ELUS  1015  18TN  ST  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036         _.   .    ._ 

CONf  ERINO  Of  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS 

AIR  PRODUCTS  8  CHEMICALS.  INC 

GAY  RIGHTS  NATIONAL  LOBBY,  INC 

SOIAR  LOBBY 

NATIONAl  HEALTH  FEDERATION „ 

ijnrso 

60000 
4.37562 
U4572 

54.79 

CARL  F  EMOE.  1800  K  ST.  NW.  #1016  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

STEPHEN  ENDCAN.  750  7TH  ST .  S£  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

SAMUEL  E  ENFIELD.  1001  CONNECTCUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GERTRUDE  ENGEL  2450  VIRGINM  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

ENHANCED  EMCRGY  R(SOURCtS  MC  I4|4|  SOUTHWEST  FR(EWAV  SIlTiARIAND  H 'T<1 

500 

EPSTTM  »aU  BOKflm  A  GIfEN  SUTI  900  1 140  I9TH  SI    NW  WASMNGIDN  DC  tCtOi 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  FOUNOATiONS  FOil  MEDCAL  CARE 

Dq 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  PROfFSSMNAl  STANDARDS  REVIEW  ORGS 

l>n 

lOI/WINSTON  NTYIIORK  INC                                 

no.00 

Do                                                                                       _       .    _ _. 

IMNSn  AOVtRTBERS  ASSN          _ _ _. 

mM  I  FSTFS  1 1  s/i  rraiNFrTiniT  tvF   mn  ii7fln  Washington  nr  200.%                                

AllHD  CHtMICAl  CORP          .- - - 

MTERNAIIONAl  HARDWOOD  PRODUCTS  ASSN. _ 

PAN  AIOERICAN  WORLD  SERVKES  INC          _.    .               _.. 

1.000JIO 

iifsob" 

3SJI0 

0  ttlSHR  EVANS.  PO  B0»  1308  AlEXANORIAVA  22313    ._.. _     _ 

WNIIAM  1  EVANS  M    SUTE  901  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

73564 

CONRAD  H  C  EVIRHAM)  WAIL  STREET  PIA2A  NEW  YORK  NY  10005                        

AMfRKANGtOBAI  lINf    INC                                                  

40000 

■V  p  pipG  |R   nil 'Y)iiNfrmrT  ivfMif  kw  wii<;H>i«''TnN  nr  20OW                         

VINSON  i  ELKINS  (FOR  ALFRED  C  GLASSEU*) _.     

anm*  G  F<IFy  inie  i6Th  i^t   nw  w/l<»im;tw  OF" 'oo^ii                         ,  „                    

NATKINAl  FEDERATKJN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES          __ „ 

112.5) 

540 

GiOIIGE  W  FALITRICK  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006       ._     ._ 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  8  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS _ 

RC«»T  C  FARBER  PO  BOX  19079  AlEXANDRU  VA  22320 

FARMERS  FOR  FAIRNESS  PC  BOX  6288  CAMIIU  GA  31730 _. 

IOSCO  CORPORAIWN 

S.4H.0D 

66380 

GfORGE  I  FARNHAM  203S  P  STREET  NW  «401  WASHINGTON  K  70036 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  TH(  REFORM  Of  MARUUANA  UMS 

COASTAL  CORPORAIWN    ..._ 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRK  ASSN. _ _ 

aiNTON  B  FAWCTR  NINE  GREENWAY  PLAZA  HOUSTON  IK  77046                                                   

FREDERO  FEDEU,  1400  K  STRtH.  NW  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

FED(RA1  EXPRESS  CORP  BOX  727  MEMPHIS  TN  38194                                              „.    

1,71175 

779.79 
S0JI4I6 

Ita  FERGUSON  ASSOOAIIS  203  MARYIANO  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

ilKSIERN  FOREST  INOUSTRIES  ASSN.       ._                ^ 

Do                                                                                                 _.        ._,_.. 

Wf  STERN  AfftHfS , 

THFOOWA  FMf    1400  >  STBEFT   NW  WA,SMIMGTnN  PC  70005                     

AliERiCAN  PSYCtNATRIC  ASSN       

2.J7710 

4.25000 

1.10000 

1.00000 

35700 

5.70000 

7.50000 

lOOOO 

10(700 

5.00000 

500  00 

5.08800 

81408 

M  1  FmCCn.  1090  VERMONT  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  70005               

DAVID  M  FITTGf  RAID  900  1 7TH  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20000 

NAIIONAL  INDUSTRIAl  IRAfFe  LEAGUf. 

GOOOYEAR  AEROSPAO  CORPORATION 

UTTON  DATA  SYSTEMS                                                 _.     

7600 

Do                                                                                                                  .   _.      ._ 

REV  MSCR  lAMfS  H   15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  AL.BANY  NY  12205 _ _      .„      _    „ 

VERONICA  M  FLOYD.  2001  S  JEFF  DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  #1107  ARLINGTON  \M  22202 

JOHN  J  FLYNN.  1125  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  „„           ._ 

R  D  FOISOM   11  DUPONI  ORQE   NW   #630  WASHINGION  X  20030 

HOSPITAL  ASSOOAIKIN  OF  NEW  VOM  STAll 

BRUNSWICK  CORPORATION _ 

MTERNAIIONAl  UNION  OF  OPfRATING  ENGINEERS       

R  DUFFY  WAIL  I  ASSOCIATES  MC  (FOR  LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA  ET  Al)  

77500 

3,13117 

47700 

FOOD  RESEARCH  ^  ACTION  CiNTER   1319  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20004 

R   DUffY  WAll  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR   VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RHAURS  OF 
MKKA). 

17,63919 

FflWST  FARMfRS  ASSOCIATION,  PO  BOX  95.385  ATIANTA  CA  30347                        

' 

65068 

ALBERT  A  fOKJO  .  1150  CONNEOICUT  AVE .  NW  #700  WASHINGION  K  20036 

DONAIO  FNAHIH.  810  18TM  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006                      -.     

AUIED  CHEMCAl  CORP __ _          

HANDGUN  CONTROl.  INC ._..          ._ „.     „... 

NATIONAL  MOIORSPORIS  CORIM  OF  ACCUS  __            _           

3500 
177  00 

WUIAM  H  G  FRANCE   1701  K  SI    NW  SUTE  1204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                             _.      

DONALD  A  FREDERICK   1800  MASSACHUSFTTS  AV<    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MAnONAI  COIIICll  OF  FARHfR  rOOPfRATMS 

17194 
711.611.79 

FRtE  THE  EACU  NAIBNAl  QIUENS  LOBBY   757  S  MAM  ST  SPRINGVIUE  UT  84663  _                .„    _.        

746.880,18 

LEWIS  R  FREEMAN  JR    605  14IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  K  20005                           .„    ._     .    

SOOETY  OF  THE  PIASIKS  INDUSTRY            _ 

WetRT  0  FRITZ,  815  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006           __. 

FUU  EMPIOYMENT  ACIKIN  COUNOl  815  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _....      

BROTHERHOOO  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  8  STEAMSHIP  CURKS  ....„   

1.50O00 
70.93(55 

750  W 

7.13900 

5.605  40 

37384 

19.59854 

1.50000 
3.67500 

BStPHF  FURIONG.  284  SOUTH  AVTNIIF  PmONlFFPSIF  NY  17601                           

r,4  naoKN's  nruiirm  Mm  iinn  i6m  k  strfh  nw  washmcton  nr  Toomi 

CENTRAl  HUDSON  GAS  8  tlEORIC  CORP -... 

50000 
6.73000 

WMSf  RIY  A  GAMBU   1 10  MARYIANO  AVENUE  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002               

US  COMMinEE  FOR  UNKEF               

MCHAtL  N  gUIABfDIAN.  14TH  FLOOR  278  E  45TH  SIREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 „ 

GARVEY,  SCHUSfRI.  ADAMS  i  BARER.  1000  POTOMAC  SI .  NW  WASMNGION  X  20006 _ 

GAS  APPUANO  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCMTKJN  INC    1901  NORTH  FORT  MYER  HI  AMJienM  W  22201...   .     _     

SIERRA  auB 

ENERGY  RESOURaS  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND  COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMEin._ 

GAS  APPLIANO  MFGRS  ASSN  INC    -... 

78646 

19.19800 

9000 

GAY  Rons  NAIONAl  LOBBY  INC.  750  HH  ST    St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _._ 

73J8I.17 
4^0461 

78.704,94 

CLAIRf  M  GEOGHEGAN  415  2ND  ST    Nf  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

AD  HOC  COMM  FOR  COMPHIIIVE  lEUCOMMUNCAIIONS 

All  CHM  INDIAN  COMMUNITY                                                   .  . 

GERARD  BYliR  t  ASSOCIAIES  tC   MOO  17TH  ST    NW  #1100  WASHMGTON  OC  20031             -. . 

[to                                                                                                                                        

COLVUi  BUSINESS  COUNOL                                                      . 

COMMBSHNED  OfFCRS  ASSN  Of  IMF  US  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVn 

DMCONOIt  CORPORATm 

334.00 
900.00 

Do 

Oo 

^        i'in 

Oo 

MMNESOTA  CMPPEWA  TRH. 

Di 

PtfACO  TR«E  Of  ARIZONA „ 

'isi'iH 

August  I  1983 
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Do 


GETTY  OIL  COMPANY  3810  WILSHIRI  BLVO  lOS  ANGELES  CA  90010  ,.^^^....,..::.>- .•- 

WIHIAMC  CIBB   1140  CONNECIICUI  AVENUE   NW   #201  WASHINGTON  OC  70030 ■ 

QBSON  DUNN  8  CRUICWR   1776  G  SIRtll  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006 ,_ - 

RICHARD  GIIBERI   1015  15IH  SIREII  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO5      -.... — -- ■•■—-■• 

FLOYD  H  GIIKEY  2111  HARBOR  DRIVE  ANNAPOLIS  MD  21401 . — 

xiNAH  aiLiiz  sum  905 1730  k  si ,  nw  Washington  dc  20006     — 

OAUOE  R  ajU   815  16IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  ■ 

m  W  ClOVTR  sunt  1201  1001  CONNFCIIOJI  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 „.^ 

GHAU  CARKR  lACOeSEN  8  ASSOC    INC    1777  F  STREH   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 

IHOMASC  GODFREY   PO  BOX  69  WOLWORIH  Wl  53184  - - •••••• 

MICHAfl  (XXDSUIH    2/6  Finn  AVINUl  NIW  YORK  NY  10001 ;-■■••■ 

NUl  B  taiDSUIN   228  1   t5TH  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10017  ....■_...;_.....-..-. 

ALFONSO  )  WnmU    '981  SIIVIR  SPRING  MO  20910  ^     .^. y — -- . ■ — -•"• 

m%  K  GRAM  319  SW  WASHINGION  SIRKT   »'H  WTLANO  OR  97204.. ■■ 

KAYlfNi  H  GREEN  SUITE  225  2550  N  SIRill   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20037    ^ 

PHYLLIS  GRtFNBERGER   1400  K  SIREFI   NW  SUIIl  6fO  WASHWGION  DC  20005  _ ■> 

fOWARO  F   CRESSINC  IR     1660  I  SI    NW   #205  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

&TOOM  t  NWwSc  1"5  HNNSYIVAHIA  AVINUl  NW   #450  WASHINGION  DC  20006 , -.- 

KIlOMt  GROSSMAN,  ll  BEACON  St  BOSTON  MA  02108  -• 

lARRY  GRUPP  BOX  8032  MOSCOW  10  838<3 — 

LOYO  HACKIER   1616  H  SI    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006  ..- -- ••- 

HALE  FOUNOAION  422  (IRSI  SIRlil  SI   #208  WASHINGION  OC  20003 — ~ 

HALLMARK  CARDS  INC    25IH  8  MCOi  SI  KANSAS  DIY  MO  64108 ..-...-.. RARON /CANNING  (  CO 

SEYMOUR  HAIPERN.  540  MADISON  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10022 -,.....- \  f^J!^^  j  «, 

Do  ~ • "• - ' 


EmplOfti/ClKiil 


lULALIP  TRIBES 


ASSOCIATED  SPICIAIIY  CONTRACTORS  INC       „.. 

MICHANICAL  CONIRACIORS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC- 

AMfRICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN  _ 

CHISAPIAKF  INDUSTRIES  INC 

DIRKI  MAIL  MARKtIINC  ASSOCIATION 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAK.WAV.  AIRLINE  8  STEAMSHIP  CLEMS.. 

NATKINAl  OOUNOl  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  INNOVATION 

MOVE  DETROa  FORWARD  FUND 

KIKKOMAN  FOODS.  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CATALOG  SHOWROOM  MERCHANDISERS... 

SIERRA  CLUB  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SOOAL  WORKERS 

PUBLIC  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP  

CONGOLtUM  CORP         

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN „ - 

UPJOHN  COMPANY _ 

OCEAN  DRH,LING  8  UPIORAIKJN  CO — 

COUNOl  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD 

J  R  SWPIOICO 

AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION - 


Recopts 


550)0 


1,222)0 


IjBOOn 


EipcMtliifes 


20,175,25 


1.69760 

10,00000 

1,78175 

75000 

1.71175 


5.53715 


7.000.00 
9J570O 


INC  (FOR  AMERICAN  CAN  CO) 

.  INC    (FOR   COOROINAIION  COUNOl  FOR  NORTH  AMERT 


HAMEL  PARK  MCOBri' SAUNOERS  iiM  iSTH  METIW'^  OC  TOOOt.. 


Do 


AMY  R  HAMMER  SUITE  1100  1899  L  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036     ,...- 

HANDGUN  CONTROL   INC    810  18IH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  -.. 

DONALD  K  HANfS   1800  MASSACHUStnS  »V!    NW  WASHINGION  VC  20036 

WuTuiM  G  HARllY  SUlIf  606  1235  lEFFlRSON  OAVtS  HIGHWAY  ARIINGION  VA  22207 

jKTl  WRilSicilJN   110  MARYLAND  AVENUt   N!   #409  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

IIM  HARRISON  SUITf  228  1346  CONNECIICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036     

OAVIO  G  HAWKINS,  1725  I  SI    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006  

PEItR  M  HAYES  PC  BOX  21666  PHOfNIX  «  85036  ^ 

M  L  Hini   1700  NORTH  MOORE  SIREEI   20IM  Fl  ROSSLYN  VA  22209     .^...---^-^^--j^.v.-.-;;^ 
HtLKXJPIER  ASSOOAICN  INIERNAIICNAL   1110  VERMONT  AVE    NW  SUITE  430  WASHMGTON  K  200O5,. 

SIEVINB  HELLEM  NEOA/OLAP  605  14IH  SIRid  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

THOMAS  M  HILSOIER   1101  17IH  SIRltl   NW   #604  WASHINGION  DC  20036 - • 

THOMAS  M  HENNESSY   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVF    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006     . — 

LaSS^  R  HEiJSn  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVlNUi   SE   *?00  *«H1NCI0N  DC  20003 .„ ..-.. 

WILLIAM  G  HERROID  SUITE  608  1111  19TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    _.... 

E  JOSEPH  HILLINGS  1627  K  SIRIfT  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

JD   HiniE,  3137  S    14IH  SI    ARLINGTON  VA  -,. -. - — 

SHEILA  K  HIXSON   110117IHSI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  -iv;^.-— ;•;,;;;;■ ~ 

H08BS  STRAUSOEAN  8  WILDER   1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

Do  •;•■■ 

GlEN  d"  HOFER   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036^      ^.^... ■■— 

lAWWNLIS  HOFFHEIMER  SUITE  520  1120  20IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  K  20037  .„ 

WILLIAM  H  HOFFMAN   1000  16IH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036^^^. ~ 

HOGAN  8  HARTSON  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.... _~ 

LILLIEE  HOOVER  PO  BOX  1085  MARIINSBURC  WV  25401    ■-- 

KIM  HOPPER   105  EAST  22ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 - 

wIKrION  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGION  DC  20003         

roHNI   HORTY   1000  THOMAS  lEFFtRSON  STRtEI  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20007 

SANFORO  D  HORWin  5935  N  5IH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22203        - 


BARON  CANNINll  8  CO .  INC   (FOR  ELEaRONK)  INDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  JAPAN).. 

BARON/CANNING  AND  COMPANY.  INC  (FOR  EMBASSY  OF  INDIA)  

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  US  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

PUERTO  RKX)  FEDERAL  AFFAIRS  ADMINISIRATWN 

EXXON  CORPORATION  - 

NATKJNAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES ~ — 

NAIIONAL  UTILITY  CONTRACTORS  ASSN ... 

NATKINAL  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAKN 

ASSOCIAIWN  OF  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES — 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNOL.  MC....... 

ARIZONA  PUBLC  SERVKE  COMPANY .__ 

BOEING  COMPANY    ~ ■■■ 


1,00000 


1,00000 
650M 
242  50 


52ajl900 


E  BRUa  HARRISON  COMPANY,  MC 

MONSANTO  COMPANY  

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY       

INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERttA,  INC  ... 
INSIIIUIE  Of  [LtCTRKiLL  8  ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERS.. 

FLUOR  CORPORATION 

VOUGHT  CORP - — 

AMERICAN  OENTAl  ASSN 

METLAMTIA  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 


6,750X 

3,43570 

50000 

77750 


45000 

i5.i)d6()o 

2.50000 
1,00000 


Do 


MICCOSUKEE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS  OF  FLORIDA — 

NATKINAl  CONGRESS  OF  AMERCAN  INDIANS.  INC 

OGIAIA  SIOUX  TRIBE  

IHRK°AFFIiKriBES  OF  the  fort  BERTHOlb  RESiERVATJ*:.". 

NATKINAl  COUNOl  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

BRAZOS  RWER  HARBOR  NAVIGATION  DISTRICT : 

NATHNAl  MULTIPLE  SaEROSIS  SOOETY ;...._ _ 

AMERICAN  IRON  8  STEEL  INSTITUTE — -. 

DESIGN  PROFESSIONS  GROUP ..- 

NATIONAL  PEACH  COUNOL — - 

COMMUNITY  SERVKE  SOOETY - - 

NATKINAl  AUDUBON  SOOETY .—-; -v — 

NATIONAl  COUNOL  OF  COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS 

COMMITTEE  FOR  HUMANE  LEG1SUIK)N 

FRIENDS  OF  ANIMALS.  INC  


HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATKW  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE.  15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  12705 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP.  PO  BOX  1188  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

SmES  P  HOWELL  ITO  MASSAOWSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - - 

BETTY  HUDSON   1627  K  STREO.  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  ™M«    -  „^,r.  ri  ..^v — - 

HUDSON  LEFTWICH  8  DAVENPORT  SUITE  806  1101  15TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

EDWARD  L  HUIE.  WHEAION  PLAZA  NORTH   #415  WHtAION  MO  ?0«2„-  ^- — - 

MARGOI  SMILEY  HUMPHREY   1150  CONN(CIK:uT  AVINUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 .... 

ROOER^R  HUMPHREYS.  1951  EYE  SIREEI.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OCZOOOib.... r"::::.::! 

ROBFR^RUCE  HUNTER  iJOlNilWORE  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.  ..■■.'"^ 

sSkSU"ss  rr«T^"E&^s"^^w^^^^ 

1^  ^i^?SW^:is==K  Washington  DC  20006^;;::^^::::^ 


ROY  I  JAC06SEN  GNAU  CARTER  IAC06SEN  8  ASSOC    INC  1777  F  STR-.EI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

HERBERT  N  lASPER  415  2N0  ST    NE  WASHINGION  DC  20002 

PHILIP  F   lEHlEllSO  KINNECreuI  AVE    NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ^   ^^^^^^^ 

DOUGLAS  F   IWN  MCOERMOn  WILL  8  EMERY  1850  K  STREET.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

RONAID  PJOHNSEN.  SUITE  303  1625  EYE  ST :  NW  WAMIIIGTW  DC  20(J06  ..::'.'.:"'.::Z:;'.: - 

WHNSON  8  SWANSON  4700  INIERflRSI  TWO  DALLAS  TX  75270  _... — 

OOUOS  WHNSONSUIIE  402  419  7TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

THOMAS  G  JOHNSON  PO  BOX  2463  HOUSTON  TX  77001  - 

jSTMAillSE  CONGRESS  444  N  ttPITOL  SI  WASHINGION  K  20001..-.^ 

MARY  WLAREN  JOLLY   1^  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGION  K  70036 

THEOOORE  L  JONES  3081  TEDDY  OR  BATON  ROUGE  LA  70809 

OH^Y  KAIflS  8  TOGUt.  1735  I  SI    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006 

m  C  KUtGHBEN.  6534  SPRING  VALLEY  ORM  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223 IT^ 

DWREL  B  KAMEN.  SUITE  702  1700  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTLW  DC  2M06^^^^..gj^^.j^^j^^^^ 

K^'O  f1Sf^N^''rPENar  ?i["  si^i^A^i^T^  ^3^"*^^ 

fjAS^U'^L'^^l4^^«N.^^U  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004:^ 

pXTi  lUEFER  ISeFER  8  MORRISON  1341  G  SI .  NW.  #602  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLIAM  S  KIES  1750  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

KIKKOMAN  FOOOS  INC  PO  BOX  69  WALWORTH  Wl  53184 

WE?CKI^1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  M«L  ii^ainft  «•  100* 

WRKPAIRIOL  LOCKHARI  HILL  CHRISTOPHER  8  PHILLIPS.  1900  MST ,  NW  WASMNGION  X  20036 

RALPH  W  Kinii    1620  EYE  SI .  NW.  #700  WASHINGION  DC  20006 -■ 

SAUL  B  KLAMAN.  200  PARK  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10166...       ■•• 

LAURENCE  KLEIN   105  EAST  22ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10010  -.„^  ^-..^^i" " 

»HN  IKLOCKO  II    1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  SUITE  1120  WASHINGTON  OC  70006 


NATIONAl  COUNCIL  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

FLUOR  CORPORAIION ~ 

OTY  Of  DETROIT      ■■■ 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  AIR  TRAFFK  SPEOAIISTS 

KOIEEN  &  NARALIN  (FOR  *tASCOIJl '"f  >  .„  ,:^,ii-  ".i;;- 
KOTEEN  8  NAHAIIN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  8  DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC).. 

ARTHRITIS  FOUNOAIKJN - 

HELEN  KELLER  NATMNAL  CENTER    ^  •  ^-^  - 

AMEROM  ASSN  Of  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS...- — 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  00 


76670 

■?i7iii 

2.50000 
3.30000 


74750 


4.750  00 


4.00000 


4J0100 


50371 
10,0OOW 


7.874  00 


COUNOL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD ;--. - 

EMPLOYERS  COUNOL  ON  FLEXIBLE  COMPENSATION 

ROCHESTER  lAX  COUNOL 

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND vi-i.;;;^- 

AD  HOC  COMM  FOR  COMPETITIVE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS.. 

SMITHW.INE  BtOlMAH  CORP 

MEDINA  ELEaRtt  COOPERATIVE  INC 

SOUTH  TEXAS  ELEaRIC  COOPERATIVE,  INC 

COLUMBIA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVCE  CORP — 

METHODIST  HOSPITALS  OF  DALLAS,  ET  AL 

NATKJNAL  WOn  TO  LIFE  COMMinEE.  MC -. 

SHEU  OIL  COMPANY 


NATMNAL  RIfLE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  CONNECTICUT - 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  ;-■■■■■■■■•■■—■—• 
OTY  Of  ROSfWRL  NM,  TOWN  OF  WRKaiTSVIlU  BEACH,  NC. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

DOW  CHEMKAL  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  TAXPAYERS  UNK)N .^i^i  ii^' 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES.  MC 


ASSOOATMN  Of  PRIVATE  PENSION  8  WELFARE  PLANS,  MC  „.-....... 

MKRICAN  FUR  INDUSTRY,  INC,  FUR  CONSERVATWN  INST  Of  AMER,.. 
FOOD  MARKfllNG  INSTITUTE 


5.140.00 
4,000.00 
1.075.00 

■2,ob6()o' 

78.509.00 
2.00000 

16.00000 
6,942  20 

19,70200 


6,507.72 

1,500.00 

750.00 

75000 

17500 


6,75000 
500.00 

24.95109 
000.00 


1.7)847 
1.500.00 
1.75000 
9.68545 
200.00 


WILDERNESS  SOOETY 

AMERCAN  STOCK  EXOIANGE 
INTERNATMNAL  PAPER  CO 


NATMNAL  ASSN  Of  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  „ 

COMMUNITY  SERVKE  SOCIETY 

[  I  DU  PONT  Dt  NEMOURS  8  CO 


129.51 


\m» 


3.66171 

490  N 

157  00 

92  50 

81757 


7585 
7.03309 


714.00 


49475 
65000 


1.754  55 
48.71700 


37  05 


1.87607 

264  83 

7.96636 


30i2 


7.67500 
53400 


(.20 


53.00 


7795 
40.75 


65000 


91(1 


4J0100 


1.978.00 


8.76767 


900 


75.541  00 
2,00000 
1,14100 


706  00 


70502 
92800 
46105 


74.951.09 


7.590.41 


1JS2J1 
2)0.00 


4)0 
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Expmhtuns 

GXIM  UUPP  V^  m  OMTMauTM  AVI  SM  CUIOS  CA  94070                                                         .„ ^ 

IMKS  (  MKME  233S  SOUTH  MCAtK  ST  WIINGTON  VA  ??7«7                                                        

lOCXHEED  CORPORATION „ 

NATBNAl  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

CONfFRfNCf  Of  STATE  RANX  StlPf»«lSf»S  

1.39000 
IJ7&00 

34745 

PfllR  DMCHT  777  UIH  SIRtfT  MK  WASMNCTQN  DC  20005                                              _ 

17818 

lAWRfNTf  F    KRfKlfR    101^  ISTN  ST    MMf  WASMPIGTQN  DC  ?0036                                                            .     -.  

UIK^  S  n/YMMSM   IMO  HASSAOIlSfn^  kit    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  7003fi                                       ..     

NATIONAl  COUNOt  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVtS ~     _.~.~. 

(MSI 

12.«99.tt 

HfNITY  1  MJSS  ID    14J8  LADY  8MD  DIM  HCIEAN  VA  22101                                                     

AMERICAN  TRADE  ANO  FINANCE  COMPANY _.     ...               

CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE ....„..„._ „ - _. 

lAW.  H  lAU  viir  im  i»a  m  iiiMmiiw  Avrmr  m*  nuLinwriTnii  nr  mm                   

Do                                                                                 -  «..- ..         

NATBNAl  POTATO  COUNOL - „. 

Do                                                                                            „     

RSVMMmGCO              „.    .    

Oo                                                                                 _.        .„ 

SUNMAK)  RAISIN  GROWERS  Of  OM-WW*.....        .„. 

Qq                                                                                                         .„ ,    ^. 

WESTERN  COnON  GROWERS  ASSN .                         

IIAUCY  LA««0UI1«,  777  14TH  SIKT.  Wlf  HWWKION  K  ?00O5 .._.                

■iTrnirN  >  lAmnnn  rw  nmi  riArr  ■n  iraKimfiiiiA                    

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS     .„    

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC       _ 

1^.00 

UWf  i  EOSOI.  sum  400  SOUTH  IWO  M  ST .  M)  WASHINGTON  K  2003S 

LAUKNQ  F  [AM  SUIT  770  lOSO  17THSI  WASHMGTON  K  20036            _ 

NATMNAl  LEASED  HOUSING  ASSN     

4S0.00 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGMG 

MOAAIQA  8  SUBS  INC 

miOL  LAirTHOHN.  701  S  22NO  STKR  OMAHA  NB  M121    

lOMN  H  LUfM  ■  PO  BOX  I112S  SANTA  ANA  CA  927 II                                                      

IFI  THf  PfOPIF  RE  HFARn  COMM „„ , , 

™;"';;:;::::: 

IFIOK  nr  CAimMM  MK  POOOUCfllS   I??S  8TH  ST  SACRAWNTO  Ok  Mill                   . 

isiix 

(OBf (T  f  IFDfRfll  230  SXITHfUN  BIDG  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                        ._ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  NURSERYMEN _ 

OAVIO  A  LfFF  444  NMITH  CAHTOl  WASHINGTON  K  20001               

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS 

BOGLE  8  GATES  (FOR  PAOHC  SEATOOO  nWZSSOIB  RSSR) 

POIIATCH  CORPORAIXJN _ 

C0MMER2BANX  AG 

CCMMONWEAITH  EDISON  COMPANY 

3.004.SO 

I.MO0O 

271,1S 

TFMW  I  LEITmi.  ONI  THOMAS  CWCU.  HW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

KAYT  CONMFF  LFONAn  SUITE  510  1090  VtllMONT  AVI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005                                   

IFVA  HAtKS  SYMMGTOM  HAATM  A  omNHflMn  SUITE  lOOl  815  CONNfCTICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Szij  .=:::: :-••••-■•=::::::■■■-■•: ::::;::;::zz:::::;;:=^^^ 

Do - - 

Do                                                                                         ,,.•,,,■ 

GENERAL  CABIE  CO 

SONY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA    

UNION  INVESTMENT  GMBH                        

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO „ 

SrmSON  MAG  8  FIZ2ELL  (FOR.  EARMIANO  HOUSIRItS.  HC) 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO      „—      .          

■~~4ST.a' 

„„„_. 

Missv  imitf  IB    777  iiTu  'i^   tm  auumrTnM  nr  2nnn^ 

(OSS  W  UllAHO.  2100  CHAHTERBANIl  CENTEB  KANSAS  OTY  MO  6410S ._.    - 

KNXMM  \M£1  IH.  1700  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ „ - 

LUni  MCMOSE  k  CHAWiS.  21  DUPONT  ClUaf.  HW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - .- 

Oo      .                                                             ~ 

RON  M  LINTON  SUITE  200  1015  18IH  SF    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036                     „     . 

JOHNSON  SCANSTAR .■ 

RAISER  STEEL  CORP  „    .„ 

DENVER  TECHNaOGiaL  CENHR - 

AMBASSADOR  BRIDGE  CO  

4«2.0t 
1.21550 
4.21800 
3.00000 
7.50000 

59700 
1.35100 
4.56000 
5.25000 
1.54600 
300000 

127.29 

LWTQN  MKIDS  HSliR  k  COTIONE  LTD   SUITE  200  1015  IITH  ST    NW  WASHMGTOH  DC  20O36 

Hi                                                                               ...  „ 

OOUNCll  Of  POLLUTION  CONTRa  FINMCIK  MZmSL ~. 

i>llE  SUPERIOR  OSIRICI  POWER  00 ... 

3100 

Di              .             , _ 

Ii                                                                                       .._  _              .„     

MADISON  GAS  8  ELECTRIC  CO 

METROPOUTAN  SANITARY  DISTRICT  OF  GREATER  CHICAGO  

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  URBAN  FIOOO  MANAGEMENT  AGENCIES 

tk                                                                        _ ..  ._     „ 

d                                                                  

64  00 

d                                                                                       „    . 

NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO 

OREGON  DEPT  OF  TRANSPORTATION „ _ 

STATE  Of  11.  DEP1  Of  TRANS,  DW  Of  WATER  RES 

STATE  Of  IL  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION .   

SUPERIOR  WATER,  LIGHT  8  POWER  CO ......^ .     . 

WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO 

WISCONSIN  FUEL  AND  IIGHI  CO 

WISCONSIN  GAS  CO  _ „ 

WISCONSIN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

WISCONSIN  POWER  8  LIGHT  CO „     

WISCONSIN  PUBUC  SERVKE  CORP 

WISCONSIN  SOUTHERN  GAS  CO       ..„            

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

UNION  TEXAS  PETROLEUM  CORP 

NATIONWIDE  INSURANCE  COMPANY                                            

d                                                                           

B^ 

I* _ __ 

3,28800 

8.16900 

39900 

5.01300 

147  00 

94300 

511.00 

2.42000 

2.45500 

147.00 

9.i60.M 

.    1.414.24 

■• ~ 

k        ~ _ 

It                                                                                     

198.00 

k.. - 

k - - _ - 

k _ 

k _ 

Da 

itoo 

FRANCES  S  IIPSCOMS  645  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20001      „             „        .„ 

CRAJGHSKE.PO  BOX  2120  HOUSTON  TX  77252     _    ._         .._.. 

WIILIAM  E   LONG  ONE  NATIONWIDE  PIAZA  COlUMfiUS  OH  43216 

510.00 

CHARUS  M  lOWlESS.  1625  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ..„ 

WIILIAM  F  lUOlAM  SR    PO  BOX  5282  VIRQNIA  BEACH  VA  23455 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  8  MUNCPAl  EMPIOYEES.  Afl-OO 

AR8A  LICENSEES  ASSN  

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIAIIOH  Of  AMERICA.  INC    

CRAMER,  HOfEMAN  8  HA8ER  (FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY) 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  8  HAflfR  (FOR  CITY  OF  MIAMI)            

305.01 
272.00 

RATWr  11  LUHN,  11593  N  SHORE  OR  RESTON  VA  22090 

SYIVESTERIUKIS.  SUITE  200  1320  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ._. ....    

Do                                                                               .   

p»  ,.,,.   ,   . . , ..  , ,,, 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  8  HABER  (FOR  DADE  COUNTY)             

It 

CRAMER,  HOFFMAN  8  HABER  PC   (FOR  GLOBAL  EXP  8  DEV  CORP). — .„ 

CRAMER,  HOffMAN  8  HABER  PC  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  GABON) 

HEINOID  COMMODITIES.  INC „_ 

NATIONAL  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  t  STEAMSHIP  CURKS -. 

UNITED  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

CENTRAL  STATES  RESOURCE  CENTER                                                  _.    .. 

4.198.54 
1.2IIO.0O 

LEE  G  MAGHilSSfN  250  S  WACMR  DR  CHIOWO  a  60604 !"Z  7^"™!'.        Z  "Z.7!.! 



mroNc  iiAP(s  siiiTF  409  iiniiARviANn  tvf  mf  washmgton  pc  tooo?      

R  V  MARUM  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                           ..  „         „.                        „  . 

1.200.00 

PAiaCW  MARMY  SUITE  505  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _.        ..-._..    ._.         ~   

«0.00 

JOHN  C  MARIM  307  W  NEVADA  JRBANA  11  6IS01 

CHALMERS  H  MARQUIS.  21  DUPONT  ORUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

aEANOR  MARSHAU  105  EAST  22NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOlO   Z!I™    "™Z  " 

AGENCY  FOR  INSIRUCTWNAl  TELEVISION 

CHILDRENS  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  SOOEIY                   _       

225.00 

23173 

2,000,00 

U50.b6" 

{.500.00 
1200 

Mob" 

2,125,00 
2,400.00 

"2'J5o6'db" 



FRED  1  MARTIN  JR.  1800  1  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „      

8ANMMERICA  CORPORATION   „ _ 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORP 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST ._ j 

NATIONAL  KEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN .„ 

MARTIN  MARtEHA  AEROSPACE _.„„ 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABIE       _ „ 

3,52730 

JAMES  D  MARTIN  4600  72N0  AVENUE  LANOOVER  HILLS  MO  20784  „. 

13668 

THOMAS  k  MARTIN.  SWIE  634  SOUTH  1600  EAOS  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22M2 

CHARUS  D  MATT«WS.  SUITE  700  1050  I7TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ...    

HERBERT  S  MATTHEWS.  BOX  72  MECHANICSVILLE  MO  20659           _    .„.        .     

SAMIIFI  1    MAURY   <ailTF  402  1S7H  1   "ITRFFT   NW  WA.<MIM;TnN  Of  2(1016                   

iiiM 

200.00 

C  H  MAYER.  INC.  SUITE  701  J421  NORTH  CAUSEWAY  BLVB  METAIRIE  L>  70002 

LAW  OfFaS  Of  R  C  MCCANDLESS.  1707  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

CATHY  MCCHAREN.  4S9  S  CAPITOl  STREET,  SW  »  411  WASMNGION  DC  20003 „ 

MICHAEL  A  MCCULUWO.  1200  ONE  MAIN  PIAQ  DALLAS  IX  75250 _ 

MOtLY  MCCORMa.  2301  MARMT  STREH.  S?4  4  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19101 

OAVIO  F  MCOERMm.  SUITE  606  1235  lEFFERSOH  DAVIS  HKWNAY  ARIINGTON  VA  7270? _ 

MARIANNE  MCOERMOn  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20004          _        

lANGHAM  PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION  CORP 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO 

UNITED  EGG  PRODUCERS 

STSASBURGER  8  PRICE  iFOR  DALlAS/n  WORTH  REGIONAl  AIRPORT  BOARD) 

PWIADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  UTILITY  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 

HUL  8  KNOWLTON,  INC  

BROIHERHOOO  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  8  STEAMSHIP  CURXS 

JACK  MCDONALD  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  NORTHROP  CORP) 

SOCIETY  Of  AMERICAN  FLORISTS     „ 

DM  INTERNATIONAL  INC 

ii'2J9 

38605 

E  I  MCOONAID,  815  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

JAMES  MCOONAU).  9311  WOOOUND  OR  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 _ „.„ „ 

DARRYl  D  MCfYKEN.  901  N  WASHINGION  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22134 _ 

GALE  W  MCGEE  ASSOCIATES  SUITE  700  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

2.400.00 

PHIL  A  MCXEANEY,  11  DUPONT  OROiHW  WASHINGION  K  20036     _ 

MICHAEL  R  MCUflO  DAVK  8  MaEOO  499  SOUTH  GAPITOl  SI    SW  WASHINGION  K  20003 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  TEACHERS    „ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  CROP  INSURERS _ 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

9.113  GO 
2SO.0Q 

224.00 

to _„...„ 

k„        .„.        _._ „ ....._ _ 

to _ - „ _ 

JANE  P1ERS0N  MCMKHAEL.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 _ 

FRANQS  X  MEANEY   1825  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORTERS  ASSN „„ 

UNITED  EGG  PRODUCERS 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  GOVERNMENT  EMPIOYEES 

MINT2   LEVIN,  COHN   FERRIS.  GIOVSXY   AND  POPEO  (FOR  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY 

ASSN) 
AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  8  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

531.25 

562.50 

11,296  32 

1.00000 

10.30074 

"mmi 

NANMI  MEINiJOHN  1625  L  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

162.00 

R  OTTO  MElfTZHE.  1850  X  ST .  NW  WASHHKTON  K  »I006 

AMERICAN  COUNOl  OF  UFE  INSURANO  INC 

HAROLD  E  MESMOW.  21  OOfONI  ORCU,  NW  WASHMGTOH  OC  20036. 

UlLO,  MCHOSE  8  CHARLES  (FOR  FOSS  LAUNCH  8  TUG  COMPANY;  FOSS  AlASM 

LINE) 
WESTERN  PIONEER  INC   

10.44850 

3.97500 
66500 

11.27 

Do _ 

WHi.lAM  M  MfTHENITS.  1200  ONE  MAIN  PIAQ  OAUAS  TX  75250 

MTZGER  SHADYJIC  8  SCHWAR2  ONE  FARRAGUT  SQUARE  SOUTH  9IH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

STRASBURGER  8  PRICE  (FOR  DAllAS/FT  WORTH  REGIONAl  AIRPORT  BOARfl) 

MELEX  USA  INC 

12.00 

SHARON  MWNOVETS.  2809  S  JOYO  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MHiiR  8  CHEVALIER  CHARTERED.  METROPOUTAN  SQUARE  655  15IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

HERCULES  INC 

INVESTORS  DIVERSIFIED  SERVICES,  WC „ 

WEBSTER  JEPPSON,  JONES  8  AGRAN _ 

VOIUNIEER  TRUSTEES  OF  NOT  FOR  PROFIT  HOSPITAIS 

COMERICA,  INC 

POPHAM  HAIX  ET  Al   (FOR  AMAX  INC  )    

3.273.00 

miio' 

8.00000 
10.52500 

Do 

Oo 

LINDA  B  MILLER  2550  M  ST    NW  SUITE  450  WASHINGION  DC  20037    _ 

8Ti'7 
91540 

MILliR  CANFIELD  PADOOCX  i  STONE  SUITE  300  2555  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. „ „    

lOOO 

)  MICHAEL  MORGAN.  SUITE  802  2000  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

Do                    _ 

MOTOfOaE  INDUSTRY  COUNOl.  INC   1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARIMGTON  VA  22202..... 

MUOGi  ROSE  GUTHRIE  ALEXANDER  8  fERNOON  2121  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037....        .„    

POPHAM,  HAIX  n  Al  (FOR  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ENERGY  CO) _ 

MOTORCvaE  INDUSTRY  COUNOL.  INC 

BASIN  ElEaRIC  POWER  COOPERATIVE 

7.00000 

20000 

JEAN  A  MUR  45  THIRD  AVENUE  PC  BOX  6«fl  RIDGEIEY  WV  26753     

August  4,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


23317 


Ofgamzito'i  ot  Mrndual  Filing 


Emptoyer/Climl 


JAMES  MULAR,  815  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

S  K'3;:fl?SSK.'%^  WASI^NG,*^ 

S^"r^n?M«ff9:^t6O^fsT'"Av''wa"oNT2'0§5?.**^^^ 

CRAIG  E  MUSKX  5913  OAKLAND  PARK  DRIVE  BURKE  VA  22015       .^^^.^-^ 

«NNETH  NAOEN   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    - 

ALAN  Y  NAfTALIN,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATA'ajlTE  1200  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NWWASHINGTiJNK  

KjIl  SN'K'icTllS  ''Siw^^  ^wmmMWiM:z=::::::::::::::zz:. 

SItSnM  air  CARRIER  (^  SUITE  HO  1730  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ,.^.. 

MWm.  AKNrMRWFCSHCIALISl^  SUITE  415  WHEATON  PIA2A  NORTH  WHEATON  MD  20902 

wSl   A«N  Of  CHAIN  MIW  STORES  INC    PO  BOX  1417049  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 rr,-V.;v^ 

StS  ^S  W  Sly  LCENSED  FffiEARMS  DEALERS,  2801  E  OAKLAND  PARK  BLVD  FT  WUDEROALE  FL  33306.. 

=  iS  %  ?KE^J^^ia4f^.T^rK«A«  :  HW  WASH«^^ 

!!iffi  S^  k!i  ™riNTDLK>T.o!.%l'Tl''.l"  W^^^^ 

u^  mS2uN«Y  S  fOUNOMKW  1^^^  ST«n.  NW  SUITE  906  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

SATWHAt  Kl  S  f«MER  ODOTSriBIW  «^  ^  *«HINGTON  DC  20036 

!iiiis!{[  ^FSSfYxa'r'RE'KivrH^^^H'^^^^ 

NATOIwrFEDERATION  Of  COMMUNITY  DIVELOPMENT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  SUITE  1804  16  COURT  STREET  BROOKLYN  NY 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRLINE  8  STEAMSHIP  CURKS 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  RIVERS  CONSERVATION  (XIUNCIL"."".;"^^^ 

MAN  TRUCK  &  BUS  CORP   -. 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  INC - 

AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  COMPANY ., „ 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVES - 

KOTEEN  &  NAFTALIN  (FOR  AlASCOM.  INC) ^.... 

KOTEEN  8  NAFTALIN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  8  DATA  SYSTEMS.  »(C).. 

TOO  MARKniNC  iiiisWM^r.Z.'.^' - 


Recepts 


1,59000 
4,000.00 


Expentlures 


20.00000 


90000 
5.75012 


47.399.38 
16.717.85 


6.11900 
29.70675 


<J2S.« 
4.773JII 


11201. 


NATKWAl  FEDERATION  OF  LICNSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES,  PO  BOX  11038  DURHAM  NC  27703  

NAlKSl  SmO /eSN  Of  THE  US    ONE  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 ...■•;^-----.-- 

NATONAl  KrW  TMNSTORTATiON  LUGuTsUITE  410  1C90  VERMONT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NAtSnAL  iSSe  Of  FSfiTERS  Of  THE  US    1023  NORTH  ROYAL  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

mmi  OASD  KS  sum  400  south  1800  m  st  ,  nw  Washington  dc  20036 

NATBNAl  mmARY  WIVES  A^  INC .  2666  MILITARY  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207  .^^^.^ 

KtvSai  SitOKPOR'S  COMM  of  ACCUS  SUITE  1204  1701  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 vi;-;^;;- 

S  SKmiN  ro? mE  RETORM  Of  MARUUANA  LAWS.  2035  P  STREET  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 . 

natutSai  ORONI/ATinN  FOR  WOMEN  425  13TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

KS  P^TKipSal:  ^Frt  409  lib  MARYLAND  AVE .  Nt  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

NATWNAL  PEACH  roUNOL  PO  BOX  1085  MARTINSBURG  WV  25401 ^  ,;^.,^ - 

Ni  ONA   POTATO  COUNCIL  SUITE  420  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  2(M36  

> '  ^   RIFIE  AmWTKJN  OF  AMERICA  1600  RHOOE  ISLAND  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Kiii'iNA    ROTTOUFEraMMnEE  INC  SUITE  402  419  7TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

ON     S  DE    LOpB  8    INm         .SUITE  360  1300  19TH  STREET.  NW  W«HINGTON  K  20036 

Si   RURAL  HOUSING  COALITION,  1016  16TH  STREET  N«   «  W«W^^^^^^^^       20036 

NATIONAL  TAXPAYERS  UNION  325  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 .      

Ri?mTojRBroKERS«SOaATION.INC.120KENTUC^^^^^^^  

NATBNAL  TURKEY  FEDERATION.  11800  SUNRISE  VALLEY  DRIVE  #302  RESTON  VA  22091 

NE  CE  CA  OR  8  ASSOOATES.  INC.  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

J  MBERLY  ANN  NEILSEN.  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  ^NIJENW  WASHING  ON  DC  20037 - 

CAROLYN  B  NELSON.  #2  MHROPLEX  DR ,  SUITE  500  BIRMINGHAM  Al  35201 4 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN,  80  BROAD  STREH,  12TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10004        ..^..,. .- 

NONPROFIT  MAILERS  FEDEF^ATION  SUITE  405  2550  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

mKr  WRTHU     1730  RHOOE  ISLAND  AVE    NW,  #810  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Sward  M  norton  jr  i901  Pennsylvania  avenue,  nw  Washington  dc  2D006 

lAMFS  NORTON   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

N(^«  GUTHNER  M^^^  11«0    9TH  ST ,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^^. 

^^HKE  F  OBREN  Bma  M»OTT  8  MO^^^^  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROaMARY  L  OBRIEN,  SUITE  640  2550  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 - - 

DANIEl  OCONNELL  ONE  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109  ,.;^^^_^. - : v 

WMES  )  OCONNELL  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 -. 

ffOWNOR  8  HANWW.  1919^^^^^  AVE ,  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .■■•..■• 

M  DIANE  OmE  SUITE  2300' 1000  WILfflN  BlVtirARLTO^  

NEIL  H  OFtEN   1730  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

GERALD  L  OLSON,  200  S  6TH  ST  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 

CHARLES  J  ORASIN  810  18IH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

K  rrAD^^^r  ?"Ki;'v^  WErE^ff  cds:2^^^^ 

20037 
ELVIRA  I  ORLY   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

J  F  OHRO  815  16TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  r-     ,  „,^v " 

Wl  LIAM  J  OWENS   1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  #511  ARLINGTON  VA  22202  ,... : 

Sw  VC  MAnTgEMENT  DYNAMICS  CORP,  SUITE  107  910  FIOEIN  RO  SACRAMENTO  CA  95831 .- 

JUDY  E  PARK  1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.         

WMBERIY  C  PARKER.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SARA  LYNN  PARKER,  1319  F  ST  ,NW  SUITE  500  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

PRUDENCE  H  PARKS,  1100  H  STREO  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20080 

TOM  E  PARO   1735  OESAIES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 x~--;:A"ii;ii 

PtABOOY  LAMBERT  8  MEYERS,  il50  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do    

FRANK  PECOUEX,  5201  AUTH  WAY  CAMP  SPRINGS  MD  20746       ■;;,,.""• • • 

PEPPER  HAMILTON  8  SCHEETZ,  1777  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ■ - 

EDMUND  J  PERRO  II  ,  1400  K  STREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

G  STEPHEN  PERRY,  115  D  STREH,  SE,  #G-8  WASHINGTON  DC  20CI£ - - 

DOUG  PIKE   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. - 

DANIEL  J  PILIERO  II     1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SUMNER  PINGREE   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20(»6^. 

PIPER  8  MARBURY,  888  16TH  STREET,  NW  FIFTH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

POPuSlBN  RESOURCE' center:  iiiC.'W^^  - 

SrOL  ALICE  PORTER  SUITE  1101  1612  K  ST..  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

ROKRIW  PORTER  SUIT    4      1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVi    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... — 

PRATH  R  SEEGER  DbOLIITLE  4  FARMER.  1101  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  B  PRENDERGAST.  6215  KELLOGG  DRIVE  MttEAN  VA  22101 

PAUL  F  PRESTON  777  UIH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ELLEN  PRITCHEn.  777  14IH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

PRO/LIFE  CONGRESSIONAL  mm  11,  PC  BOX  )27  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 - 

EARL  PROCTOR,  561  2  SHELBY  AVENUE  PAINESVILLE  0«  44077^^^^^^......^..^..^...... 

mm  THE  INNOCENT  INC  ,  451  SOUTH  INWAjtt  STREET  l«B«CT^^^  

PUBLK;  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP.  714  OREGON  BANK  BLDG  319  SW  WASHINGTON  ST  PORTIAND  OR  9/ZU4 

RAGAN  8  MASON,  900  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

\>oZZZZZ''"Z"''"Zl ~ — • — 

Oo ~ - — '- 

to 

Do - 


70J0500 
20J7610 
17,434.92 
57.003.00 


2,000.00 
25.913.00 
9.25000 


99.540.75 
16,717.85 
55.01516 
5.71900 
28.67507 


37,47000 
9.80546 

17,434  92 
1,71500 


450,00 


HOi-W 


84,38895 
76771 


2.00000 
2.911.53 
9.93600 
23.51100 
450  00 


5.00000 


GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEED  LOAN  COMMITTEE.. 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVES  ASSN 

METROPailAN  PROPERTIES.  INC 


CREDIT  UNION  NATL  ASSN.  INC. 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN.. 


45.787.87 
668.27800 


2S.10345 
14.(14400 
29.629.00 


1J62  50 


300.00 


AMERK>N  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
Cf  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


GADSBY  &  HANNAH  (FOR  WANG  LABORATORIES.  WC).. 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 

COMBINED  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  «  RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

RLC  CORPORATION 

NORTHROP  CORP.: — • 

DIRECT  SELLING  ASSOOATBN 

PILLSBURY  COMPANY .- 

HANDGUN  CONTROL,  INC - 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 


prTTy  All    PQMpANY  

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY. 'AEwriSIEAMSHil'  CLERKS.. 
MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  REliREO  FEDERAL  EMPI^^ 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES -. -, 

FOOD  RESEARCH  8  ACTION  aNTER - 

WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO ■■ 

ASSOOATION  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  TEIECASTERS.  INC...... 

NATBNAl  MASS  RETAILING  INSTITUTE 

OPPOSE - -■• 

SEAFARERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNBN 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  8  DRY  DOCK  CO 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN 

US  TELEPHONE,  INC 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY ;;•  ;.w;;ii;«iii.- 

AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  OF  MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGERS 

WILDERNESS  SOQETY ^^\^v: 

BANKERS  LEASING  CORP  8  AFFILIATES.  ET  AL 

PHH  GROUP,  INC  .- 

RYDER  SYSTEMS,  INC 

US  AIR.  INC 


9844 


3.20201 

118.007  90 

1.169  59 


50000 

2.12500 

756.00 


1.00000 


2.84900 


WlibilFE  LEGISIATIVE  FUND  OF  AMERICA.. 

NATIONAL  POTATO  COUNOL 

BANKERS  ASSN  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

NATBNAl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS -. 


10000 

4.73670 
500.00 
90000 

I'o.iMOO 
7.28658 

6801 

2.76300 

76500 
1.10500 
3.00000 
1.88125 
1.783  39 
5.70000 
1.147  58 
1.287  50 

402.97 
3.440.00 


4.07600 
3.42100 


6.000.00 


LAKE  COUNTY  VETERANS  SERVttlS.. 


AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO.... 

BECHIELCORP 

CURTISS-WRIGHT  CORP 

GOVERNMENT  Of  BERMUDA 

GULF  OIL  CORP 


NATBNAL  BULK  CARRIERS,  INC... 
RJ  REYNOLDS  INDUSTRIES.  INC.. 


29340 


46900 
22.750.00 
1,000.00 
7,50000 
29.84064 
3.00000 
4,00000 
4,500.00 


78.537  43 
62.825  00 


13.00587 
9.235  78 
29.62900 


33800 


522.30 


24.67 
368  36 
38656 


279.43 
23944 


3100 

iM'si 


94267 
10000 
10000 


12875 

102.95 

900 

2100 
7050 

"s'h'm 

10000 
89065 

15  OO 
4.30 

18.06 


11.750.00 


1,1(255 


493J8 


229.22 
2.792.48 


11-059  0-87-18(I>t.  n> 
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Ornwitn  Of  MNKkul  Tilng 

EmptoyR/ClKnl 

RKOpts 

Eipcndituros 

to _ 

SEA  LAND  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

20,000.00 

to _ - 

SECURITY  PAOFIC  LEASING  COBfORATKlN _ _ „„ 

SECURITY  PAOFIC  NAIL  BANK 

STIMSON  LUMBER  CO  1  MILLER  REDWOOD  CO 

aOROX  COMPANY 

to 

to„..„ „.„ „ „.._ -    „„_ 

SMOOO 

MMCRT  A  MOANO  PO  BOX  ?4Mfi  0Ml«O  »  946?3                          

LMII  HUMKL  (WEIGH.  950  lENfANT  PUZA.  SW  WASHMCTOIt  DC  ?0024 

COMMUNCATIONS  SATELLITE  CORP __ 

2.000.00 

23690 

HOWAM)  *  MHOOtPH  «,  815  16IH  51    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _    __    

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  I  STE/WSMP  CUEMS  .  ~      . 

DOBtRT  A  RATOtt.  SUITt  K  1016  16TH  STRtH,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  2003S .._ 

NATIONAL  RURAL  HOUSING  CMIITION  „„ 

ACACIA  MUTUAL  LIFF  INSURANO  CO „        

(.923.M 

3.soo.oe 

U12.50 

4.70835 

700.00 

3.000.00 

RtASONfR.  DAVB  t  VWSON.  US  I7IH  STREET,  "(W  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

JOHN  DANttL  RUVtS.  910  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „    „        

PHARMAOUTKX  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

iiATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  RETAIl  DRUGGKIS 

SEAFARERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNKM . 

EDWAJ7D  BLANKSTEIN  INC 

RKOHOING  INOISTRY  ASSN  Of  AMER  INC.  8M  StVfNTH  AVtNUE.  9TH  ft  NfW  YOIK  NY  10106 

JOHN  M  RttlOR.  205  OAlNGtRfltU)  RO  AUXANOKIA  VA  22314 _ 

MAM  RtlHL  5201  AUTH  WAY  RM  510  CAMP  SPRINGS  MO  20746 

HWRAY  P  REEER  4  lONGflUOW  PU«  BOSTON  MA  02114 

4,70835 
150.00 
218.78 

RENOON  COMMNY.  1321  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SI  WASHINGTON  K  20003 „ 

■ 

RESEARCH  10  PREVENT  BIMONESS.  INC,  598  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

■* 

RtSEAIOWSTTREU,  IC,  PO  BOX  1500  SOMERVIUE  NJ  08876 

3,03695 
2360288 

RESERVE  OfFKERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US,  1  C0NST1TUTX)N  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

2.169.SB 

NANa  C  REYNOLDS  300  MABYIAND  AVE  ,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

KNoix  am _L 

AUSTIN  T  RHOAOS,  910  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  a  CREAM  MFRS  i  MILK  RIO  FOUNDATION  . . .. 

50319 

LOB  0  RC.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVNEUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

CONTRa  DATA  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES „ „..„. 

143.40 

RICHAIO  RnWROS.  BUSS.  OUn  (  RCHAROS  105O  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STDEET.  NW,  6TH  fl  WASHINGTON  DC  20007   ., 

»  0  RICHAROSON.  815  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RIOOEll.  fOX.  HOUOYD  t  iAOSON.  PC,  723  WASHINGTON  BIOG.  WASHWGTON  K  2000S 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRLINE  (  STEAMSHIP  OiRKS 

BENEFICIAl  CORPORATION .._ 

tIT  nNANCIAl  CORP _.          _. 

2.000.00 
S.SOO.00 

2.000.00 

Do „ _ _.. _. „ 

Do _ _ 

Do                                                                             ^ 

W  K  KELLOGG  FOUNDATION „ 

US  BREWERS  ASSXIATK*.  KIC „ _.„ . 

lOJDMLdil" 



RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  1100  REYNOLDS  BlVD  WINSTON- SALEM  NC  27106 _    .       ._ 

I30U.33 

STEVEN  M  ROBERTS.  1700  K  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMERICAN  EXPRES  CO _.....: „... 

TOM  ROeMSON  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ™    _ 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY „ „ 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES _ _ _. 

VISA  USA.  INC 

iiiui' 

TERKNCE  L  ROGERS.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _. 

S600 

LOWSt  L  aOSOIAN.  SUITl  603  1620  1  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MRMM  A  ROSENBERG.  ONE  DOPONT  ORaE.  NW  #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

ROMT  STEWART  (OYER,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVNEUE.  NW.  #950  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

COALITKIN  Of  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE  AND  UNNERBTY  STUDENTS „. 

AMERK>N  MILITARY  SALES 

CHRYSLER  MIllTARY  SALES  CORP 

to 

to _ 

to. .._ 

CITY  Of  AKRON.  OHIO 

FOBD.  RIFF  i  BURGESS „ 



to _ „ 

HARLEYDAVIOSON  MILITARY  SAUS „ 

to 

INTERNATIONAL  FUTURES  EXCHANGE „„ 

to „.. „   „     _ 

MTEX  HOLDINGS  (BERMUDA)  LIMITIO 

to„.   „ _ _ „ _ 

MKHIGAN.IRAOE  wSanGE 

MURGAN  STANLEY  t  CO ,  INC _ _.. 

to „__  

to - „ 

OVERSEAS  MILITARY  SALES  GROUP 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION ;. 

Do _. 

GLORIA  CATANEO  RUDMAN.  SUITE  801  444  N  CAPITOl  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.... 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS _ 

4.326.00 
366S7 
S67.82 

8.73200 

i.soaoo 

500  00 

RANOAU  M  RUSSELL.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036....„„ ...._ 

NAIKJNAL  COUNCIL  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVES _ 

WILKRNESS  SOOETY 

NATIONAL  TREASURY  EMPLOYEES  UNION . 

SOOETY  OF  PROFESSWNAL  JOURNALISTS.  SKMA  DELTA  C»-_ - 

EMPRESA  BRASILEIRA  DE  AERONAUTICA.  SA „ 

KINGS  RIVER  WATER  USERS  COMM „„ 

V  AlARK  SAMPU  )R    1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ..._ 

WmiAM  SAMUEL.  1730  «  ST .  NW  SUHE  1101  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

2640 

BRUCE  W  SANFOBO,  BAKER  I  HOSTETLER  818  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGIOM  DC  20006 ..               

DONALD  E  SANTAJtELll.  SUITE  70O  2033  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _.    

445.27 
24000 

Do 

Do 

SAFARI  CLUB  INTERNATX)NAL 

1.50000 

50000 

6,OO0N 

4,50000 
5,62500 
3,75000 
3.07500 
U.(S7M 

21000 

Do 

STURM  RUGER  COMPANY  INC           _    .  . 

17000 

JAMES  0  SANTM.  JONES  JONES  BEU  CLOSE  (  BKMM.  CHTD  1110  VERMONT  AVENUi  NW.  #1060  WASHINGTON  DC 

to 

to „ .„.    __    .„    

GREENS  CREEK  WINT  VENTURE „... „ 

LORIMAR  PRODUCTKJNS  „ 

NATWNAL  TOUR  ASSN                      „  . 

6,00000 

6,13665 
7  24200 

Do _ .    „ 

HAfiOlD  A.  SCHMTBENGER.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE  W»SHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

NORANOA  EXPLORATION,  INC 

NORANOA  MINING,  INC    „„      _.    _ ..„, 

WnRNATBNAL  ASSN  OF  FIRE  HGMIEB 

5,305.00 
4,100.00 

SCHNIT2ER  INVESTMENT  CORP .  3200  N  W  YEON  AVE  PORTLAND  OR  97210 

H  B  W  SCHROEOER.  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  SUIH  290  WASHNIGTON  K  20036 _    „ 

OJNSUMERS  POWER  CO 

GAS  APPUANO  MFGRS  ASSN  INC _ _„ „_ 

600.00 

STANUY  W  SCHROEDER.  190!  N  R  MYER  DRIVE  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  

9000 

SCHWABE.  WILLIAMSON.  WYATT  MOORE  t  ROBERTS.  SUITE  302  1000  POTOMAC  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

HELCOPTER  LOGGERS  ASSN .„ _... 

UTCHSTREH  COMPANY _ 

461.75 

18119 

Do 

to 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  ENERGY,  INC 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO       _ _. 

PIASECKI  AIRCRAn  COBPORATBN „    „               ., 

STATE  Of  OREGON  QTY  Of  PORTLAND,  OREGON  METRO .„     ... 

COALITKW  FOR  LEGAL  SERVIQS 

3.124  M 
2.12548 
1.48694 
6.516  52 
9,999.96 
1J)62.50 

"29578" 
1,00000 

1  255  47 

to        _   .        -. .„.   „ _ 

to „ 

85434 
597  43 

Do _.._ 

2  61864 

BAR1  SCHWAKIZ,  1625  K  STttn.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _        

4961 

SAUY  SOACCA.  777  I4TH  SIRfF  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  TflflOS                                      

NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS      _ 

2420 

SCOTT  COMPANY.  WC.  8  lACANA  RM)  HILTON  HEAD  SC  29928 „.„ 

JAMES  M  SCOII.  8  JACANA  RWO  HUTON  HEAD  SC  29928 

MKHAU  SCOTT.  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

STUART  D  SERMN,  SUITE  3210  490  1  FNfANT  PIA/A  FA.ST  SW  WA-SHINGTON  DC  7q0?« 

JAMES  I  SHAW.  SUITE  511  815  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _._ 

COASTAL  PROPERTIES  INSTIIUH 

SOjn  COMPANY „„     

WILDERNESS  SOCIFTY  

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY.  AMUNE  i  STEAMSHIP  CURRS 

RUSSaL  H  SHAY.  6014  COIUGE  AVE  OAKIANO  CA  94618 

OAU  SHERWIN.  1735  1  ST.  NW.  #717  WASMNWTON  X  20006  _ 

NELSON  T  SHIELOS.  810  18TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006    

RUSSELL  L  SHIPLEY  JR.  1430  K  ST.  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _.    _ 

SHIPLEY  SMOAI  (  HENBY,  SUITE  820  910  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

S«RRAaUB „ ..„ _ 

AE  SIAIEY  MFGR  CO _ 

HANDGUN  CONTROL,  INC 

NATKJNAL  CANDY  WHOLESALERS  ASSN  INC _ 

FEDERATED  DEPARTMENT  STORES  INC    „ 

US  SOUTH  WEST  AFRICA, NAMIBA  TRADE  t  CUTUtAl  COUOI 

UNION  OR  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA „ 

TRAVEL  WDUSTRY  ASSN  Of  AMERICA „ 

ATLANTIC  CONTAINER  LINE _.     

UNION  PACIfIC  CORPORATION _ _ 

2.87025 
3.00000 
3,15000 

iiso.oo" 

7saoo 

mai 

2,85000 
110.50323 
12.508.14 

1,23662 
210.00 

62500 

Do _ 

S2S00 

MARY  FRANCES  SHLAGEL.  SUITE  760  1050  CONNEOICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036..                   ._    ._     .  . 

THOMAS  K  SHOEMAKER.  1899  L  STREET  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036                   .„                    „      _. 

SHORT.  KLEIN  t  HARAS.  PC.  SUITE  303  1101  30TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

RCHARO  G  5HCUP  SUITE  600  SOUTH  1120  :OTH  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

159617 

SMRA  CLUB,  530  BUSH  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108                                         

1I0J0323 

STEPHEN  SUBKER.  1625  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036         

STEVEN  W  SHVER.  R06ERISUN,  MONAGIi.  EASTAUGH  t,  BRADLEY  200  NATUNAL  BANK  OF  ALASKA  RIDG   PO   BOX 

1211  JUNEAU  AK  99802 
5IMUNELU  AND  HALl    1470  N  STRfH  NW   #10  WA.SHIM-.TnN  nn  70005              

AAIERICAN  FED  Of  STATE.  COUNTY  A  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

ALASKA  PULP  I  RESOURCES.  INC 

FAIR  TRADE  SUBCOMM  OF  INTL  TRADE  COMM  Of  CAST  MOALS  FEDER..... 

464.24 

J  R  SMIPIOT  CO.  PO  BOX  ?/ SOKE  K)  83707 

RCHARO  L  SlNNOn  i  CO.  SUITE  306  2021  «  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

OAJUAND  COLISEUM „„ 

PORT  Of  OAMANO „ 

NAIHNAL  ASSN  Of  RHIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES „ 

WRMRNESS  SOOETY 

30,62500 
1,25000 
9.023  00 
869 
1.26896 
5.62500 

2.62044 

STEPHEN  L  SKARDON  JS  ,  1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

5600 

AMY  SniBRED.  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

SCOTT  SHAR.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SniARinflBY                                           

SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1000  C0NNECTK3JT  AVENUE.  NW.  #304  WASHtNGION  U  20031 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATBN  AUTHORmf 

6J5407 

DOUGLAS  S  SMITH   3219  MAGNQIIA  AVFNUF  FAIIS  rMJRTH  VA  77041                          

NATUNAL  INHOLKRS  ASSN 

RANOAU  D  SNOOOUSS,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WILDERNESS  SOaflY           .... 

392.86 
77,443.86 

550.74 
12.4(9.00 

SOUR  LOeSY,  sum  510  1001  CONNEQICUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _     __      

WILJAM  L  SOUEE,  1700  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „.     „ 

PUBLC  SERVO  ELECTRC  S  GAS  CO „ 

SDNOSHY  CHAMBERS  SACMSf  A  niinn  io5fl  ii<;t;i  nw  wASHiNf.TnN  nr  jnnn? 

ASSINIBOINE  ANO  SIOUX  TRIBES     

Do 

PXTIHOUSING  lAUNOBY  ASSOQAnON.  MC 

Do „ .._.    .„ 

SHOSHONE  MOWN  TRIBE „     

Do 

STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  TRIBE 

TERRY  soma.  I901IWBYl¥ANtt  A« ,  NW  WASHWGTON  K  20006 _               ._.    ._ 

WILDERNESS  SOOETY 

2,812.76 
16.16513 
15.00000 

107  76 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN  PO  BOX  52468  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  7015? 

16 165  13 

CHARUS  E.  SOUTHWO.  1627  K  STREET.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „    ..„ 

FLUOR  CORPORATION „ 

MTERNATHNAL  ASSN  OF  CE  CREAM  MFRS  1  MILK  IND  FOUNOATMI 

1,864.00 

JOHN  F  SPEER  JR.  910  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006      

S«IS£R.  KRAUSE  i  MADOlf.  1216  16TH  ST    NW  WA-SHINGTON  X  70036     , 

MRS  VERA  C  OiMENTE  ET  AL 

*  ■•— "• *■ 

PMUP  S«S£R.  5070  MACAIONUB  BIVO,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 _ _ .„.   _„     „ 

fORESKHT.  MC  (FOR  SOOETY  FOR  AMERICAN  AROIAEOLOGYJ 

2.400.00 

7S3.00 

SAMUa  E  STAVBXY  A  ASSOOATES,  Nft  SWH  302  1100  17TH  SIREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BROADCAST  MUSIC  INC  (BMI) 
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SAMUEL  E  STAVISKY.  1100  17TH  ST..  NW.  . 

WILLIAM  N  STEELE.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  ST  ROSSLYN  VA  22209  

I  C  STEEN  412  FIRST  STREO.  SE,  #301  WASHINGTON  X  20003    .....^.... 
STEPTOE  «  JOHNJON,  1250  COHNECTKUT  AVE ,  HW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 

Do 


#302  WASHINGION.pC  20036 S^nMiir" 


Employa/Clieiit 


ASSOOATES  INC   (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSK  INC  (BMI)) . 


JACK  MARK  STOLIER,  SUITE  500  1319  F  STREH.  NW  WASHIIKTON  X  20004 

mmt  BOVIE  STOREY,  455-B  CARLISLE  OR  HERNOON  VA  220'0  ■-■.-ivb.J.VD-.TdVnV 
SIRAOLEY  RONON  STEVENS  &  YOUNG,  1100  ONE  FRANKLIN  PLAZA  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19102 

STRASBURGER  i  mX   1200  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250 .^.. 

WREN  KLT2  STRAUSS,  6O0  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

SURREY  4  MORSE,  1250  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      .      - 

SUTHERLAND  ASBILL  h  BRENNAN,  1666  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  200O6 - 

WHALER  SWtlTZERrSlSi'etHSf.rNWWWHI^ 


KERBERLir&STRELOW  CHTD.  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST,  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20007.. 

Do 

Do      

S^  SVmS«'suf;f  95o'll"vK  I«NUE%W  WASHINGTON  DC-20()05:::::^ 

S.mi^Ttm9in"vmmm  &  bunchard  bldg.  seahle  wa  98121 

Z  MOiAEL  S2W.  6415  FRANCONIA  COURT  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22150 

ELINORO  TALMADGE.  2501  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC JM37 

TARGET  INC    2411  OLD  CROW  CANYON  ROAD  SAN  RAMON  CA  94583 ■•■■■■■^;■■•■"■•■■ 

tSrS  FOR  *  DEMOCRATC  UNION,  2000  P  ST ,  m  #612  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

THERA.PEDIC  MIDWEST,  INC,  2350  5TH  STREH  ROCK  ISIAND  IL  61201 

CHARLES  P  THOMPSON,  "O  BOX  21666  PHOENIX  AZ  85036^.,         - - 

THOMPSON.  HINE  4  FLORV,  1920  N  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ • 

ROBERT  N  THOMSON,  ONE  LANDMARK  SQ  STAMFORD  a  06901 . 


BOEING  COMPANY 

FORD  AEROSPAa  4  COMMUNICATWNS  CORP 

ALLIANCE  FOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS _ 

EASTERN  CENTRAL  MOTOR  CARRIERS  ASSN 

TRAILWAYS,  lANC -..■ 

FOOD  RESEARCH  4  ACTION  CENTER 

INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  aUB  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN 

MILUKEN  RESEARCH  CORP 

DALLAS/n  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD 

INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  REPRESENTATMN 

SOUTH  JERSEY  aOTHING 

PROaSS  GAS  CONSUMERS  GROUP 

ROLLINS.  INC 


Receipts 


TERENCE  H  THORN  SUITE  919  1700  NORTH  MOOR!  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22209    

ROARO  B  tSbURG  ailTE  505  5205  LEESBURG  PIKE  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

GIL  THURM,  777  14TH  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  ..    

E  LINWOOD  TIPTON.  910  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

RON  TIPTON   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  ?0006^- •■■■•"■— 

MOOUGU»S  TOOD,  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGTONVA  22209,. 
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FROM  PREMISES  TO  PERSONAL- 
ITIES- THE  REAGAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA   

HON.  WALTERL  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
m  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Tom  J.  Parer,  a  fellow  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, a  distinguished  professor  of  law  at 
Rutgers  University,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  entitled,  "A 
Gordian  Knot  for  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel."  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  July  21,  1983.  This  article 
sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Reagan  administration 
toward  Central  America. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  House,  I  en- 
close for  the  Record  this  article  which 
states  that  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing to  shift  attention  from  premises  to 
policies. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  21,  1983] 

A  Gordian  Knot  for  the  Blue-Ribbon 

Panel 

(By  Tom  J.  Parer) 


tion  it  also  has  an  independent  judiciary. 
And  just  as  the  president  does  not  govern, 
the  courts  do  not  judge.  The  real  judicial 
system  is  the  one  that  keeps  the  morgues 
supplied  with  mutilated  cadavers,  just  as 
the  real  system  of  governance  is  the  net- 
work of  alliances  that  unite  different  fac- 
tions of  the  officer  corps  into  a  fraternity 
that  is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  its 
members. 


The  appointment  of  Henry  A.  Kissinger  to 
head  a  study  commission  on  Central  Amer- 
ica is  already  benefiting  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration by  shifting  the  focus  of  the  policy 
debate  from  premises  to  personalities.  This 
is  advantageous  because  President  Reagan's 
policy  to  date  has  been  built  on  premises 
that  are  incompatible.  If  this  fact  were  to 
penetrate  sufficient  skulls  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  in  the  media,  Reagan  would  experience 
the  drafty  feeling  that  is  historically  associ- 
ated with  naked  emperors. 

According  to  the  President,  U.S.  policy 
toward  El  Salvador  is  premised  on  the  need 
to  promote  democracy  and  human  rights 
and  the  concurrent  need  to  destroy  the  gov- 
emments  armed  opposition.  This  premise  is 
analogous  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman's 
defense  of  the  post-World  War  II  Marshall 
Plan:  By  means  of  a  major  transfer  of  cap- 
iUl  we  would  bolster  the  ability  of  West  Eu- 
ropean governments  to  resist  electoral  or 
extra-legal  challenges  from  domestic  com- 
munist movements,  as  well  as  pressure  from 
Moscow. 

In  that  case,  the  goals  of  bolstering  gov- 
ernments and  promoting  humane  and  demo- 
cratic societies  were  compatible  for  the  obvi- 
ous reason  that  the  incumbents  already  pre- 
sided over  democratic  political  systems.  In 
El  Salvador,  by  contrast,  real  power  lies 
with  an  institution,  the  military,  that  has 
spent  the  last  60  years  demonstrating  con- 
tempt for  democracy  and  ferocious  hostiti- 
lity  to  human  rights. 

Nominally,  of  course.  El  Salvador  has  a  ci- 
vilian president.  According  to  its  constitu- 


Por  decades  El  Salvador's  military  acade- 
my has  been  the  portal  through  which  am- 
bitious middle-class  lads  with  strong  stom- 
achs and  flexible  morals  pass  to  achieve 
upward  mobility.  Like  Anastasio  Somoza's 
Nicaraguan  National  Guard,  they  have 
functioned  not  as  a  national  army  defending 
interests  common  to  all  social  groups  but  as 
a  private  one  defending  the  interests  of  the 
few— namely  themselves  and  their  country's 
unusually  small  and  conspicuously  opulent 
oligarchy.  Hence  the  natural  astonishment 
of  most  observers  in  1979  when  younger  of- 
ficers suddenly  expelled  their  seniors  and 
initiated  what,  if  it  were  fully  implemented, 
would  become  the  most  far-reaching  agrari- 
an reform  in  any  Latin  American  country 
outside  Cuba. 

To  some  this  turnabout  seemed  inexplica- 
ble in  any  terms  other  than  some  form  of 
divine  intervention.  Agnostics,  however,  de- 
tected rather  more  pedestrian  forces  at 
work-in  particular  the  force  always  preemi- 
nent in  the  life  of  institutions— self-interest. 
Only  a  few  months  earlier,  the  seemingly  m- 
vulnerable  Nicaraguan  National  Guard  had 
fallen,  scattering  its  members  into  exile  or 
incarceration  and  demonstrating  that 
Washington's  guarantee  of  right-wing  re- 
gimes was  no  longer  in  effect. 

Shewder  Salvadoran  officers  saw  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Nicaraguan  guard  the  auguries 
of  their  own  destruction.  For  in  1979  El  Sal- 
vador was  experiencing  the  same  process  of 
social  mobilization  and  polarization  that 
had  rapidly  achieved  critical  massiveness  in 
Nicaragua.  With  the  aid  and  encouragement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  workers  and 
peasants  were  organizing  to  demand  rights 
and  to  resist  repression.  Frustrated  by  the 
military's  theft  of  elections  and  its  harass- 
ment of  democratic  political  organizations, 
despairing  of  any  electoral  means  for  break- 
ing the  country's  feudal  mold,  reformist  ele- 
ments in  the  growing  middle  class  were 
coming  increasingly  to  accept  guerri.la  war 
as  the  only  exit  from  their  hell.  Of  course, 
they  had  not  yet  seen  the  disillusioning 
breakdown  of  the  anti-Somoza  coalition  in 
neighboring  Nicaragua. 

Subsequent  events  have  confirmed  the 
theory  that  self-preservation  was  the  main 
impulse  for  reformist  sentiment  in  El  Salva- 
dor's armed  forces.  The  momentum  quickly 
subsided  when  the  United  States  reemerged 
as  the  champion  of  established  goverrunents 
in  Central  America  against  assaults  from 
the  left.  And  the  gears  of  social  change 
ground  into  reverse  after  Reagan  and 
former  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M. 
Haig  Jr.  verbally  transformed  Central 
America  into  a  main  front  of  the  new  Cold 
War,  with  all  that  this  implied  in  terms  of 
commitment  from  Washington. 

It  may  be,  as  some  people  allege,  that 
within  El  Salvador's  armed  forces  are  offi- 


cers who  are  opposed  to  indiscriminate 
butchery  and  sympathetic  to  economic  and 
social  reform.  Although  it  stretches  the 
imagination,  I  will  also  concede  the  possibU- 
ity  of  some  officers  prepared,  after  a  centu- 
ry or  more  of  power,  to  subordinate  the 
armed  forces  to  democratic  authority.  But 
even  assuming  (against  a  good  deal  of  con- 
trary evidence)  that  such  men  do  exist,  it  is 
still  depressingly  apparent  that  the  first  loy- 
alty of  the  great  majority  is  to  the  unity  of 
the  military  institution.  Unity  means  toler- 
ance, and  tolerance  means  that  officers  with 
a  taste  for  butchery  in  the  service  of  their 
personal  interests  or  fascist  ideals  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  free  hand. 

In  the  20th-century  history  of  the  Salva- 
doran armed  forces,  only  the  fear  of  defeat 
for  the  entire  structure  has  proved  to  be  a 
sufficient  force  to  rupture  its  unity.  The 
U.S.  Congress  has,  in  effect,  tried  to  use 
that  fear  by  threatening  to  terminate  aid 
unless  certain  conditions  are  met.  But  the 
threat  is  frightening  only  as  long  as  there  is 
a  respectable  armed  opposition.  In  other 
words,  the  guerrillas  are  the  only  real  lever- 
age that  U.S.  policy-makers  now  have  on 
the  Salvadoran  armed  forces.  If  the  guerril- 
las are  defeated,  the  leverage  goes. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  Administra- 
tion's declared  interest  in  achieving  democ- 
racy and  the  reign  of  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador  is  incompatible  with  its  interest  in 
winning  what  it  characterizes  as  a  proxy 
battle  with  the  Soviet  Union.  An  equilibri- 
um of  forces  is  a  necessary,  though  not  suf- 
ficient, condition  for  the  birth  of  democracy 
on  that  killing  ground. 

If  past  is  prologue  for  Kissinger,  as  it  is 
for  most  people,  he  will  attempt  to  throw 
tha  commission's  support  behind  policies 
that  subordinate  all  other  interests  to  the 
end  of  military  victory.  That  is,  one  would 
assume,  why  he  was  chosen.  We  can  only 
hope,  against  all  probability,  that  the  White 
House  has  mistaken  its  man.« 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  118 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  July  28,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  held  a  hearing  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  118. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  118, 
which  I  introduced  last  April,  reaf- 
firms the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  important 
role  to  play,  in  partnership  with  State 
and  local  governments,  to  support 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  Congressman 
Tim  Wirth  join  me  to  testify  in  favor 
of   the   legislation.   In  his   testimony. 
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Mr.  WiRTH  outlined  the  areas  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  role  to 
play  in  the  education  of  our  Nations 
students.  He  stressed  that  our  Nation 
is  entering  the  information  age,  a  rev- 
olution unlike  any  we  have  seen  since 
the  industrial  revolution  earlier  this 
century.  Responding  to  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  as  this  revolution  develops 
and  expands  must  be  one  of  the  top 
priorities  of  our  education  system  and 
Federal  education  efforts. 

In  addition,  we  must  continue  to 
fight  the  budget  battles  at  the  Federal 
level  for  those  programs  that  insure 
equal  opportunity.  We  must  not  let  up 
on  the  battle  for  equal  rights.  We 
must  continue  to  take  an  active  role  in 
insuring  quality  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  my  col- 
league. Mr.  WiRTH.  I  hope  that  others 
will  find  it  useful  as  the  Congref  s  con- 
tinues to  debate  the  Federal  role  in 
support  of  education. 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Timothy  E. 
WiRTH.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Tele- 
communications. Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance 

Chairman  Perkins,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Thank  you  for  giving  me  a  few  min- 
utes to  address  the  Committee  as  it  explores 
a  very  timely  question— what  is  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  the  education  of  our 
children? 

There  is  little  disagreement  that  we  have 
entered  the  ■information  age."  a  revolution 
as  far  reaching— if  not  more  so— than  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  that  transformed  our 
nation  a  century  ago. 

I  refer  to  it  as  a  revolution,  but  I  wonder 
If  we  are  ready.  The  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  declared  in  its 
recent  report  that  America's  schools  are 
losing  the  battle  of  preparing  our  young 
people  for  the  sure  challenge  of  living  and 
working— indeed,  with  coping— in  the  infor- 
mation age."  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
in  other  industrialized  nations. 

Much  has  already  been  written  about  an 
American  workforce  that  is  increasingly  il- 
literate, of  students  unable  to  draw  infer 
ences  from  written  material;  or  solve  mathe- 
matical problems  involving  several  steps. 
This  will  certainly  hinder  us  as  we  try  to 
compete  in  the  "information  age." 

Despite  these  trends,  public  opinion  polls 
have  consistently  demonstrated  that  the 
public  views  paying  for  education  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  most  useful,  and  flexible, 
resource  we  possess— the  mind.  And  this  has 
been  true  since  after  another  revolution— 
ours.  The  Continental  Congress,  recognizing 
the  value  of  education,  stipulated  in  the 
Land  Ordinance  of  1785  that  one  square 
mile  of  every  township  in  each  new  state 
should  be  set  aside  "for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  within  said  township. " 

Ever  since  then,  our  education  system  has 
always  responded  to  a  challenge.  During  the 
1800's  our  land  grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties provided  the  training  to  develop  our 
natural  resources:  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  our  educational  system  absorbed 
huge  numbers  of  immigrants,  many  of 
whom  spoke  no  English,  and  educated  them 
and  their  children  into  productive  citizen- 
ship. And  more  recently  our  universities 
have  prepared  the  scientists  and  technicians 
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that  have  allowed  us  to  escape  the  gravity 
of  earth  and  explore  the  universe. 

But  despite  these  triumphs,  international 
comparisons  of  student  achievement  com- 
pleted a  decade  ago  revealed  that  on  19  aca- 
demic tests  American  students  were  never 
first  or  second,  and  in  comparison  with 
other  industrialized  nations,  were  often  last. 

The  need  to  reverse  this  trend  is  urgent. 
The  Commission  on  Excellence  noted  that: 
'What  was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago 
has  begun  to  occur— others  are  matching 
and  surpassing  our  educational  attain- 
ments. " 

The  result  is  that  America's  competitive 
posture  in  some  international  markets  is  be- 
ginning to  s;ip  away,  and  in  some  cases  with 
a  speed  that  practically  defies  the  laws  of 
physics. 

For  example,  for  more  than  two  decades. 
American  firms  dominated  the  computer- 
chip  industry.  Three  years  ago,  though,  the 
Japanese  delivered  a  powerhouse  right  to 
the  American  computer-chip  industry  by 
capturing  control  of  the  world  market  for 
memory  chips  known  as  64K  dynamic 
RAM— the  most  powerful  memory  chip  in 
use.  and  vital  components  to  larger  comput- 
ers. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  and  expand  our 
place  in  an  increasingly  competitive  interna- 
tional economy  we  will  have  to  tackle  a  new 
problem  that  teeters  on  the  edge  of  becom- 
ing a  fatal  epidemic— technical  illiteracy. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  if  you  will,  that 
nine  of  ten  new  jobs  created  today  are  in 
the  information  industry.  Significantly,  of 
ten  new  jobs  created  today,  seven  are  filled 
by  women.  Some  estimate  that  by  1990 
there  will  be  30.000.000  jobs  in  computer-re- 
lated fields. 

We  simply  are  not  ready. 

The  purpose  of  your  hearing  today— to  ex- 
amine the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  education— is  particularly  germane  as  the 
President  continues  his  recent  and  rather 
odd  campaign  as  the  champion  of  the  class- 
room. His  solutions  to  the  problem— funding 
cuts,  tuition  tax  credits,  and  abolition  of  the 
Department  of  Education— would  do  more 
to  retard  education  in  this  country  than  if 
we  ignored  the  problem  altogether. 

State  and  local  government  bear  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  education.  However, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  significant 
role  in  complementing  and  enhancing  those 
responsibilities. 

Education  must  remain  a  top  national  pri- 
ority at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  two-and- 
one-half  years  you  and  the  other  meml)ers 
of  this  Committee  have  led  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve the  universality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  our  nation's  young.  I  was  proud 
to  lend  some  assistance  from  my  seat  on  the 
Budget  Committee  last  year  as  you  coura- 
geously took  on  the  Administration's  deep 
and  short-sighted  cuts  in  such  programs  as 
Title  I.  Head  Start,  and  financial  aid  for  col- 
lege students  who  otherwise  could  never 
reach  their  potential. 

In  my  role  as  Chairman  of  the  Telecom- 
munications subcommittee.  I  have  been  ex- 
ploring yet  another  problem  in  education 
today:  the  impact  of  television  on  our  young 
people  and  their  learning. 

We  know  that  many  children  spend  more 
time  in  front  of  the  television  set  than  they 
spend  in  the  classroom.  According  to  one  es- 
timate, by  the  time  a  child  reaches  age  16. 
he  or  she  will  have  watched  between  10.000 
to  15,000  hours  of  television.  Data  demon- 
strates unequivocably  that  for  large  groups 
of  children  a  negative  correlation  exists  be- 
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tween  the  amount  of  television  watched  and 
declining  verbal  skills. 

This  need  not  be  the  case.  Television  is 
the  most  powerful  educational  tool  available 
to  us  today,  and  probably  for  a  long  time. 
Programs  like  Sesame  Street  and  3-2-1  Con- 
tact have  proven  conclusively  that  television 
can  be  a  positive  factor  in  education. 

The  opportunity  that  television  repre- 
sents to  help  improve  education  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily exciting  one  that  Congress 
should  address. 

In  that  spirit— to  make  this  nation  techni- 
cally literate— I  will  be  introducing  into  the 
Congress  the  Computer  Literacy  Act  of 
1983.  a  bill  designed  to  provide  access  to  the 
learning  of  computer  skills  for  every  child  in 
America.  The  bill  will: 

(1)  Provide  funds  to  purchase  computer 
hardware  for  schools; 

(2)  Establish  teacher  training  institutes 
modeled  after  the  institutes  created  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  model  software: 

(3)  Call  upon  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  evaluate  existing  hardware  and 
software,  and  disseminate  this  information 
to  our  nation's  schools. 

The  keys  to  success  of  this  program  are 
access  and  equal  opportunity.  While  schools 
which  have  a  great  deal  of  money  are  quite 
advanced  in  their  education  of  computers, 
poorer  districts  are  falling  further  and  fur- 
ther behind,  or  being  left  out  altogether, 
risking  the  potential  of  never  participating 
in  the  information  age  in  any  way  that 
could  be  considered  meaningful. 

Thank  you.* 


here  today  and  show  my  appreciation 
to  such  a  fine  man.» 


RAYMOND  ROEBUCK 

HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus 
which  has  praised  Raymond  Roebuck 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  you  well  know,  I  am  a  relatively 
new  Member  of  the  House,  coming 
here  in  June  1981  after  a  special  elec- 
tion in  my  district.  This  can  be  a  some- 
what intimidating  place  for  a  newcom- 
er, even  to  one  with  previous  experi- 
ence in  an  elected  body,  such  as  I  had. 
But  from  the  first  time  I  set  foot  in 
the  Democratic  cloakroom,  some  25 
months  ago,  Raymond  Roebuck  put 
me  at  my  ease. 

His  charm,  his  wit,  and  his  tremen- 
dous sense  of  humor  has  carried  not 
only  him  but  all  of  us  through  some 
pretty  tense  and  difficult  moments. 
We  all  know  that  from  time  to  time 
this  chaotic  thing  called  Democratic 
debate  can  create  some  occasional 
short-temperedness.  But  Raymond 
Roebuck  sees  us  through,  often  sooth- 
ing our  spirits  before  sending  us  out 
into  the  fray  once  again. 

The  sense  of  dedication  and  positive 
spirit  that  Raymond  Roebuck  has  of- 
fered to  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
the  past  20  years  is  commendable.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  that  I  could  be 
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HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 


OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  American  Political  Science 
Association  congressional  fellowship 
program  which  celebrates  its  30th  an- 
niversary this  year.  It  is  the  oldest 
such  program  on  Capitol  Hill  that  is 
designed  to  place  highly  skilled  profes- 
sionals from  a  wide  spectrum  of  back- 
grounds in  congressional  offices  for  9 
months.  The  fellows  work  in  much  the 
same  way  as  permanent  staff  members 
and  greatly  help  Members  perform 
their  representational  duties  as  well  as 
lawmaking  activities. 

The  program  enables  an  invaluable 
exchange:  at  no  cost,  the  fellows  bring 
to  Congress  new  insights,  fresh  ideas, 
and  extensive  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  many  disciplines.  They  con- 
tribute their  experience  to  the  Con- 
gress in  exchange  for  a  firsthand 
learning  experience  of  the  legislative 
process.  The  fellows  then  relate  this 
experience  back  to  their  colleagues  in 
their  professions  and  broaden  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  complex  political  and 
public  policy  process. 

Since  1953  more  than  1,000  political 
scientists,  journalists.  Federal  execu- 
tives, doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals from  this  country  as  well  as 
other  nations  have  been  sponsored  by 
the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation. The  congressional  fellowship 
program  was  originally  begun  with 
only  six  fellows.  It  now  sponsors  be- 
tween 40  and  50  fellows  each  year, 
who  are  chosen  by  a  highly  competi- 
tive selection  process. 

In  my  own  office  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  several  very 
capable  and  dedicated  fellows.  Pres- 
ently Ms.  Janis  D.  Kerrigan-Roberts,  a 
technical  assistant  from  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  Mr.  John 
J.  Madison,  a  senior  planner  from  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, are  working  on  my  staff. 
They  have  done  an  outstanding  job. 

The  fellows  accept  responsibilities 
with  little  or  no  guidance  and  skillful- 
ly carry  them  out.  They  have  per- 
formed legislative  research,  helped 
generate  policy  ideas,  drafted  bills, 
analyzed  legislation,  written  position 
papers  and  issue  briefs,  suggested 
policy  initiatives,  and  met  and  repre- 
sented me  well  with  executive,  inter- 
est, and  constituent  groups,  staff 
members  and  colleagues. 
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While  it  is  relatively  easy  to  under- 
stand the  formal  organization  and  op- 
eration of  Congress,  understanding 
the  legislative  system  as  it  actually 
functions  is  much  more  difficult.  The 
picture  is  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  many  informal  and  formal  centers 
of  power  in  the  Congress  and  by  the 
highly  personal  nature  of  much  of  the 
power  wielded.  Yet  the  fellows  do  get 
a  sense  of  the  behind-the-scenes  ma- 
neuvering, horsetrading.  negotiation, 
compromise,  and  informal  arrang- 
ments  and  perform  like  experienced 
staff  members. 

The  fellows  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal,  acquired  new  insights,  and 
honed  some  important  skills.  They  can 
return  to  their  professioris  secure  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  job  well  done. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  program  will 
continue  because  we  all  benefit  enor- 
mously from  it.  I  am  grateful  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  been  part 
of  the  program.  I  seriously  urge  my 
colleagues  to  contact  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association  and  request 
the  assignement  of  a  fellow  to  their 
staffs.* 


SUMMARY  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
BILL  REPORTED  BY  THE 
ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE'S  FOSSIL  AND 
SYNTHETIC  FUELS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  JULY  29,  1983 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  sununary  of  the  natural  gas 
legislation  reported  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committees  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee  on  July 
29,  1983.  This  action  took  place  at  the 
nth  markup  session,  sessions  which 
began  on  May  25.  The  11  markup  ses- 
sions followed  10  days  of  subcommit- 
tee hearings  which  began  on  March  16 
and  concluded  on  April  21.  This  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  as  a  clean  bill 
and  referred  to  the  full  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  for  its  consider- 
ation. The  material  follows. 

TITLE  i:  PIPELINE  ACCOUNTABILITY: 

1  Review  standard:  Expanded:  Amend 
NGPA  (Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978)  to 
provide  a  definition  of  the  term  "abuse' 
(see  Sec.  601(c)  "fraud,  abuse  or  similar 
grounds")  as  follows: 

■'The  term  "abuse  "  includes  misrepresen- 
tation, imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  pipe- 
line, failure  by  a  pipeline  to  bargain  at 
arms-length  with  any  producer,  and  the  en- 
tering into  or  operating  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract if  such  contract  materially  prevenU  a 
response  to  changes  in  customer  demand  or 
other  market  forces."  (Similar  to  Tauke  bill. 

H  R  705) 

2  Hearing  Requirement  Established: 
Wtien  a  protest  of  a  purchased  gas  adjust- 
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ment  filing  is  made  within  30  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  PGA  (purchased  gas  adjust- 
ment), the  FERC  (Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission)  shall  hold  a  hearing  on 
such  protest  within  60  days  of  the  filing  of 
the  protest. 

3.  Pipeline  Affiliate  Sales  Limited:  Include 
Section  501  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  bill,  which  would  prohibit  any 
interstate  pipeline  from  selling  to  its  affili- 
ated insirastate  pipeline.  Hinshaw  pipeline, 
or  LDC  (local  distributing  company)  a  great- 
er percentage  of  the  quantities  of  natural 
gas  contractually  available  for  sale  during 
any  month  by  the  interstate  pipeline  to  its 
affiliate  than  the  percentage  of  contractual- 
ly available  lower  priced  gas  which  the  affil- 
iate buyer,  i.e..  the  affiliate  LDC  is  purchas- 
ing during  the  same  month  from  non-affili- 
ated interstate  pipelines. 

4.  Pipeline  Rate  Design  Established:  The 
FERC  shall  not  approve  any  Section  4  or  5 
(Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938)  rate  case  until  it 
first  determines  that  the  rate  design  compo- 
nent puts  the  pipeline  at  risk  that  it  will  not 
collect  its  allowed  return  on  equity  unless  it 
manages  its  purchasing  practices  to  meet 
the  competition  of  alternative  fuels  while 
avoiding  curtailments. 

TITLE  Ii:  WELLHEAD  PRICING: 

1.  "Old  Gas"  Not  Deregulated;  Provide 
that  all  pre-enactment  Sec.  102(d).  Sec. 
103(c)  [forever  regulated],  Sec.  104,  Sec.  105 
[forever  regulated!  and  Sec.  106  contracU 
for  natural  gas  shall  be  subject  to  the  price 
controls  of  the  NGPA. 

2.  "New  Gas"  Deregulated  January  1. 
1985  Other  pre-enactment  gas  other  than 
Sec.  102(d).  Sec.  103(c)  [forever  regulated]. 
Sec.  104.  Sec.  105  [forever  regulated],  and 
Sec.  106  contracts  shall  be  considered  "new 
gas"  and  shall  be  subject  to  price  controls  of 
the  NGPA  until  January  1,  1985,  at  which 
time  it  will  be  deregulated. 

3.  "New  New  Gas""  Deregulated  Upon  En- 
actment; "New  new  gas  "  is  any  well  spudded 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

4  Qualified  Enhanced  Recovery  Gas  De- 
regulated; Provide  that  the  additional  vol- 
umes produced  from  any  well,  old  or  new. 
which  would  not  have  been  produced  but 
for  the  implementation  of  a  qualified  en- 
hanced recovery  technique  shall  be  deregu- 
lated. FERC  shall  be  authorized  to  desig- 
nate other  qualifying  techniques.  The  pur- 
chaser of  the  related  gas  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive option  to  elect  to  purchase  the  en- 
hanced recovery  gas  for  a  period  of  30  days; 
if  the  purchaser  does  not  so  elect,  the  pro- 
ducer may  sell  such  enhanced  recovery  gas 
to  any  person  and  the  first  purchaser  shall 
be  obligated  to  transport  such  gas  (at  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate.)  Cross  reference  to  con- 
tract carriage  provision.  If  the  purchaser 
and  the  producer  agree,  they  may  elect  a 
new  price  for  the  entire  production  of  the 
well  so  long  as  the  purchaser  is  not  affili- 
ated with  the  producer.  ,.,.  ^  j 

5  Infill  Drilling  Incentive  Established: 
Any  well  which  is  spudded  after  the  date  of 
enactment  and  which  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  Sections  102  and  103  shall  be  con- 
sidered "new  new"  gas  notwithstanding  any 
contract  for  any  other  gas  in  the  same  field 
or  reservoir. 

6  Lowered  Abandonment  Pressure  Incen- 
tive Established;  If  the  productive  life  of  a 
well  can  be  extended  by  lowering  the  aban- 
donment pressure  and  if  the  purchaser  (not 
affiliated  with  the  producer)  agrees  to  au- 
thorize such  extended  production,  the  par- 
ties may  agree  to  a  new  price  notwithstand- 
ing NGPA. 
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7.  Reimposition  Authority  Repealed:  Pro- 
vide that  the  authority  of  the  President  or 
the  Congress  to  reimpose  price  controls  on 
natural  gas  shall  be  repealed  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

8.  "Natural  Gas  Price  Indicator"  Calcula- 
tipn:  The  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion shall  calculate,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  be- 
ginning four  months  after  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  average  price  of  all  gas  contracts 
signed  for  "new  new"  gas  as  defined  above. 

TiTu;  hi:  certain  contract  terms 

1.  Statutory  Take-or-Pay  Reduced:  For  a 
period  of  three  years,  the  take-or-pay  provi- 
sions in  existing  contracts  could  be  reduced 
to  50  percent  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser 
if  their  take-or-pay  level  is  greater  than  50 
percent.  Contracts  for  occluded  gas  from 
coal  seams,  for  casinghead  gas  and  for  gas 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  through 
drainage  are  exempted  from  this  take-or- 
pay  reduction.  (Take  or  pay  provisions  simi- 
lar to  Gephardt  bill,  H  R.  2154  > 

2.  Gas  to  National  Market  Released:  Any 
volume  of  natural  gas  which  was  under  con- 
tract on  the  date  prior  to  ensu;tment  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  deregulated  and  released 
for  sale  to  any  purchaser  (no  longer  consid- 
ered "commited  and  dedicated";  no  aban- 
donment proceedings  necessary)  to  the 
extent  that  the  particular  volume  was  sub- 
ject to: 

A.  The  claim  of  force  majeure; 

B.  Reduction  in  volume  to  50  percent 
under  the  statutory  take  or  pay  provision 
(i.e..  50  percent  taken,  50  percent  released): 

C.  Other  device  which  results  in  50  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  original  maximum  take 
being  taken  or  paid  for  by  the  original  pur- 
chaser. 

3.  30-Day  First  Option  to  Acquire  Re- 
leased Gas  Established:  Original  purchasers 
of  released  natural  gas  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  exclusive  option  to  acquire  any  such  vol- 
umes for  a  period  of  30  days  immediately 
following  date  of  release.  After  that  30-day 
first  option  period  expires,  the  original  pur- 
chaser has  15  days,  upon  presentation  by 
the  producer  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  to  match 
the  producer's  best  offer.  If  the  purchaser 
fails  to  match  the  offer  within  15  days,  the 
producer  may  sell  the  gas  to  his  offeror 
rather  than  the  original  purchaser. 

4.  Price  Escalators  Limited:  Upon  deregu- 
lation, automatic  price  escalators  shall  not 
operate  to  establish  a  contract  price  if  such 
price  would  exceed  the  average  of  all  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  "new  new  gas"  for  the 
preceding  3  months  (NGPI).  (Does  not 
apply  to  "new  new"  or  already  deregulated 
gas  contracts.) 

5.  Minimum  Bills  Limited:  Contract  and 
tariff  requirements  which  obligate  a  pipe- 
line customer  to  purchase  a  given  volume  of 
gas  (minimum  bills)  shall  (1)  lie  reduced 
automatically  if  such  pipeline  receives  take- 
or-pay  relief  or  other  reduction  in  volumes 
from  its  producers  or  other  pipeline  suppli- 
ers and  (2)  may  be  ignored  by  either  party 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  beginning  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  if  either  party  has  elect- 
ed not  to  be  tx>und  by  the  minimum  bill, 
further  enforcement  of  the  minimum  bill  is 
against  public  policy. 

TITLE  IV:  NATURAL  CAS  ACCESS  TO  Sur  PLIES  AND 
TO  TRANSPORTATION: 

1.  National  Supply  Market  Creation: 
Allow  all  purchasers  the  ability  to  purchase 
ai;  available  gas  supplies  (without  local  gas 
distributors  or  intrastate  pipelines  being 
subject  to  FERC  jurisdiction).  [Sections  401, 
402  from  Administration  bill.  H.R.  1760] 
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2.  Contract  Carriage/National  Transpor- 
tation Market  Created:  Provide  that  inter- 
state pipelines  shall  be  able  to  earn  just  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  transporting 
natural  gas  owned  by  others  and  that  PERC 
shall  order  such  transportation  services 
where  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  trans- 
portation capacity  exists  cannot  be  over- 
turned. FERC  shall  provide  rules  for  trans- 
portation rates,  including  the  creation  of  an 
incentive  compensation  rate  for  pipelines. 
Intrastate  pipelines  shall  be  subject  to  simi- 
lar rules  to  be  administered  by  agencies  of 
the  States.  Local  distribution  companies 
shall  not  be  regulated  by  PERC.  In  addition, 
interstate  pipelines  shall  not  be  authorized 
to  serve  directly  the  current  industrial  cus- 
tomers of  local  distribution  companies 
unless  FERC  determines  it  is  "in  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity".  (Similar  to  Cor- 
coran-Simon  bill.  H.R.  2565) 

title  v:  natural  gas  use:  restrictions 
provisions: 

1.  Repeal  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  in  large  part  in  order 
to  reopen  important  markets  for  natural 
gas. 

2.  Repeal  Incremental  Pricing  (Title  II  of 
NGPA). 

title  VI:  IMPORTED  GAS  PROVISIONS: 

1.  Provide  for  the  revocation  of  an  import 
license  for  imported  natural  gas  whose  price 
has  not  been  renegotiated  such  that  it  is 
market  responsive  within  nine  months  after 
enactment.  (Similar  to  Corcoran-Wolpe  bill. 
H.R.  1441 )« 


NATIONAL  PARALYZED 
VETERANS  RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Nation  owes  a  debt  that  can  never 
be  repayed  sufficiently.  A  debt  to  the 
veterans  who  answered  a  call,  served 
with  honor,  valiantly  fought  and  made 
many  sacrifices  to  maintain  the  securi- 
ty of  this  Republic.  Today  we  focus  at- 
tention on  those  sacrifices  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  all  veterans  by  hon- 
oring those  who  have  experienced 
spinal  cord  injury  or  dysfunction,  the 
Nation  s  paralyzed  veterans. 

The  President  has  signed  a  procla- 
mation declaring  today  "National  Par- 
alyzed Veterans  Recognition  Day." 
This  day  will  serve  as  a  tool  to  help 
overcome  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
faced  by  paralyzed  veterans  (and  by 
catastrophically  disabled  persons),  a 
lack  of  public  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  their  needs  and  capabili- 
ties. 

There  are  approximately  25.000 
spinal  cord  injured  veterans  in  this 
country,  of  which  about  12.000  belong 
to  a  congressionally  chartered  veter- 
ans' service  organization.  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America.  This  fine  organi- 
zation, which  has  served  paralyzed  vet- 
erans and  handicapped  Americans  for 
over  37  years,  maintains  programs  in 
service,  research,  advocacy,  and  legis- 
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lation  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  distin- 
guished group. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Joe  Moakley  of  Massachusetts, 
for  introducing  the  resolution,  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  cosponsored,  that 
sets  aside  August  3  as  a  day  of  com- 
memoration, a  day  of  tribute,  a  day  of 
appreciation  for  the  deeds  and  sacrific- 
es of  our  paralyzed  veterans. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  issue  a  special  com- 
memorative stamp  today  honoring 
those  veterans  who  have  suffered  pa- 
ralysis, either  as  a  result  of  service  in 
the  military  or  from  nonservice  relat- 
ed causes.  It  is  deserved  recognition. 

It  is  said  that  to  be  paralyzed  is  to  be 
rendered  helpless.  Nothing  could  be 
less  true.  Our  paralyzed  veterans  are 
useful,  productive  citizens;  and  they 
still  have  many  contributions  to  make. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  and  every 
American  to  join  with  me  on  this  spe- 
cial day  to  show  our  appreciation  for 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  and  the  men 
and  women  who  defended  them.  To 
the  Nations  paralyzed  veterans,  your 
sacrifices  and  your  successes  have  not 
gone  unnoticed.* 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  HON.  ULDRIC 
L.  PIORE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. July  21.  1983.  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, esteemed  administrator  of  justice, 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Uldric 
L.  Fiore.  went  to  his  eternal  rest  leav- 
ing a  magnificent  legacy  to  our  people 
of  a  beloved  judge  filled  with  compas- 
sion and  benevolence  for  his  fellow- 
man  and  an  exemplary  record  in 
public  service  on  their  behalf.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  join 
with  me  in  silent  prayer  to  his 
memory  and  extend  our  most  sincere 
condolences  to  his  good  wife,  Virginia: 
their  son,  Capt.  Uldric  L.  Fiore  of 
Washington.  D.C.;  their  daughter, 
Robin  Bischoff  of  Lincoln  Park.  N.J.; 
his  father.  Nicholas  of  Bloomfield, 
N.J.;  two  brothers,  Benedict  of  Stuart. 
Fla.  and  John  of  Irvine,  Calif.;  and 
sister,  Concetta  Monaco  of  Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  richness  of  wisdom 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  that  Judge 
Uldric  Fiore  has  imparted  to  our 
people  are  mirrored  in  his  many  ac- 
complishments and  warmth  of  his 
friendship  that  have  won  him  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  all  of  us  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him. 

Uldric  Lutgardt  Fiore  was  bom  in 
Newark,  N.J.  on  November  22,  1915. 
He  attended  local  elementary  and  sec- 
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ondary  schools  and  completed  the  gen- 
eral curriculum  course  of  studies  at 
State  teachers  college  and  was  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  following  prestigi- 
ous degrees  from  Rutgers,  the  State 
University: 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
May  24,  1941. 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  June  13.  1948. 
Juris  Doctor,  March  8,  1968, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  his  service  to  our  country  in  the 
armed  services  during  World  War  II 
from  August  1942  to  May  1946.  Army 
first  lieutenant,  honorably  discharged 
and  captain,  U.S.  Army  (regular),  inac- 
tive reserves. 

Before  embarking  on  his  career  in 
the  legal  profession  Uldric  Fiore  was  a 
well-respected  educator  in  the  New 
Jersey  school  system.  Upon  his  grad- 
uation from  Rutgers  Law  School,  he 
was  successful  in  his  quest  for  mem- 
bership with  the  New  Jersey  Bar  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  law,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Admitted  to  New  Jersey  Bar,  May 

1949. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

August  13,  1953. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
March  8,  1961. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  30,  1955. 

The  Federal  District  Court,  Newark, 
N.J.,  May  6.  1949. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
October  1,  1956. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Justice.  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals. December  20,  1950. 

The  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3,  1953. 

After  serving  his  clerkship  for  2 
years  in  Montclair,  N.J.,  Dr.  Fiore  re- 
mained in  Montclair  as  an  attorney  in 
general  practice  for  10  years.  He  then 
relocated  to  Ringwood,  N.J.  where  for 
over  three  decades  his  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  enhancement  of  our  commu- 
nity became  a  way  of  life  for  him. 

During  the  period  1950  to  1982  he 
held  various  offices  of  public  trust  in 
the  borough  of  Ringwood.  We  are  es- 
pecially proud  of  his  many  years  of 
outstanding  service  as  the  attorney  for 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Ringwood.  He  was  also  legal 
adviser  to  the  borough's  Planning 
Board  and  the  first  counsel  to  the  Pas- 
saic County  Community  College  where 
he  assisted  in  acquiring  the  land  on 
which  the  college  now  stands.  He  also 
served  as  planning  board  attorney  for 
the  borough  of  Wanaque  for  5  years. 

Judge  Fiore  was  a  magistrate  in 
Ringwood  Municipal  Court  for  a  total 
of  16  years.  In  1955  he  was  appointed 
magistrate  of  the  borough  where  he 
served  for  10  years.  He  was  reappoint- 
ed as  magistrate  of  Ringwood  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975  and  again  on  January  1. 
1979  until  he  retired  from  the  bench 
at  the  end  of  1981. 
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Some  of  his  additional  affiliations 
with  professional  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  in  public  service  to  our 
people  included: 

The  Essex  County  Bar  Association. 

The  Passaic  County  Bar  Association. 

The  State  Bar  Association. 

Immigration  Committee. 

Municipal  Ordinance  Review  Com- 
mittee. 

Magistrates    and    Judicial    Commit- 
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Masonic  Blue  Lodge.  ASHLAR 
Lodge  No.  10.  Douglas,  Wyo. 

New  Jersey  Consistory,  Northern 
Valley. 

Salaam  Temple,  Livingston,  N.J. 

Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Sloatsburg, 
N.Y. 

Ringwood  Square   Club.   Ringwood. 

N.J. 
Pompton  Lakes  Elks  Lodge  No.  1895, 

Pompton  Lakes,  N.J. 

American  Legion,  Wanaque  Memori- 
al Post.  Wanaque,  N.J. 

Erskine  Lakes  Volunteer  Fire  Com- 
pany   (25-year    member),    Ringwood, 

N.J. 

Italian  Circle  of  Paterson,  N.J. 

Ringwood  Rotary  Club,  past  presi- 
dent and  charter  member. 

Ringwood  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Fiores  having 
been  called  to  his  eternal  rest  at  the 
young  age  of  67  years  culminated  a 
lifetime  scroll  of  good  works  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  needs  of  people.  There  is 
much  that  can  be  said  about  him  and 
his  endless  energy  and  unending  devo- 
tion in  ever  seeking  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence  on  behalf  of  our 
people.  These  good  deeds  can  be  best 
expressed  by  the  public  recognition  he 
received  from  some  of  our  Nation's 
most  prestigious  citizens  organiza- 
tions. He  was  particularly  proud  of  the 
personal  citations  of  appreciation  that 
he  received  from  the  following  organi- 
zations: 

The  International  Legal  Fraternity 
of  Phi  Delta  Phi  (1950). 
Ringwood   Rotary    Club   (1961    and 

1982). 

Passaic  County  Magistrates  Associa- 
tion (1964). 

Italian  Circle  of  Paterson  (1971). 

Just  last  year  Judge  Fiore  received 
the  most  highly  coveted  honor  of 
being  chosen  the  'Paul  Harris  Fellow' 
of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Ringwood— the 
highest  award  that  Rotary  can  bestow 
upon  any  of  its  members.  It  is  symbol- 
ic in  eulogizing  Uldric  Fiore  that  we 
point  to  the  motto  of  Rotary  Interna- 
tional, namely,  "We  make  a  living  by 
what  we  get— we  make  a  life  by  what 
we  give— service  above  self.  "  Uldric 
Fiore  has  by  his  example  and  lifetime 
of  dedication  to  these  same  true  Amer- 
ican ideals  personified  exemplary  lead- 
ership in  his  outstanding  responsible 
service  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  national  recognition  of 
a     great     American,     the     Honorable 
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Uldric  L.  Fiore.  His  diligent  dedication 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  his  quest 
for  equality  and  justice  for  each  and 
every  citizen  will  forever  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  others  in  life's  purpose 
and  fulfillment.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us  and  I  do  trust  that 
his  family  will  soon  find  abiding  com- 
fort in  the  faith  that  God  has  given 
them  and  in  the  knowledge  that  there 
beloved  husband,  father,  son,  and 
brother,  the  Honorable  Uldric  L. 
Fiore.  is  now  under  His  eternal  care. 
May  he  rest  in  peace.* 


RELIGIOUS  REPRESSION  IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  statements  made  at  the 
White  House  recently  on  the  subject 
of  Nicaragua's  repression  of  its  Jewish 
community. 

These  statements  were  delivered  by 
Rabbi  Morton  Rosenthal  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
and  Mr.  Issac  Stavisky.  formerly  of 
Nicaragua.  They  describe  the  actions 
of  the  Sandinistas,  before  and  after 
their  ascent  to  power,  which  have 
caused  all  of  Nicaragua's  Jews  to  leave 
their  country. 

Whether  the  Sandinistas  are  anti- 
Semites  of  their  own  volition,  or 
whether  they  are  merely  repaying 
favors  to  their  PLO  supporters,  the 
harassment  of  Jews  is  reprehensible. 
This  behavior  is  consistent  with  the 
antireligious  tenets  of  Communist  doc- 
trine, and  with  the  pervasive  actions 
the  Sandinistas  have  taken  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has  enter- 
tained the  belief  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  is  benevolent  and  re- 
spectful of  human  rights  would  do 
well  to  examine  its  record  on  religious 
freedom.  The  Sandinista  regime  is  a 
menace  to  the  most  fundamental 
rights  and  aspirations  of  man. 
Statement  by  Rabbi  Morton  M.  Rosenthal 
I  feel  privileged  to  come  before  you  today 
to  speak  about  the  plight  of  the  Jews  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  activities  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  in  Central  America. 
I  bring  no  policy  recommendations,  but  I 
hope  that  my  remarks  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  have  such  responsibility. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  has  long 
monitored  PLO  activity  in  the  region.  Our 
report  on  such  activity  reflects  our  convic- 
tion that  a  PLO  presence  represents  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  Jews.  In  the  in- 
stance of  Nicaragua,  that  has  been  validated 
by  developments  which  led  to  the  exile  of 
the  entire  community  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  properties,  including  the  synagogue. 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  member  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Jewish  community  will  describe  San- 
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dinist  anti-Semitism.  When  Nicaraguan 
Jews  came  to  ADL  and  told  us  that  their 
being  Jewish  was  a  major  factor  in  their 
forced  exile  and  the  loss  of  their  properties, 
we  made  representations  on  their  behalf,  in 
1981.  to  the  PoreigTi  Minister  of  Nicaragua. 
We  hoped  that  through  'quiet  diplomacy" 
we  could  obtain  clarification  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  confiscations  and  the  forced  ex- 
iling of  the  Jewish  community.  After  19 
months,  having  concluded  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  was  not  going  to  respond 
to  any  of  our  questions,  we  publicized  the 
plight  of  Nicaragua's  Jews  via  the  article  en- 
titled 'Nicaragua  Without  Jews." 

The  reaction  of  officials  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  to  inquiries  and  protests 
that  were  stimulated  by  that  article  has  cre- 
ated a  dilemma.  Government  spokesmen  re- 
peatedly assert  that  they  have  no  policy  of 
anti-Semitism.  On  the  other  hand.  Nicara- 
guan  Jews  insist  that  anti-Semitism  forced 
them  to  flee  the  country,  thus  creating  the 
dilemma  of  whom  to  believe. 

The  dilemma  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
We  luiow  of  no  laws  in  Nicaragua  that  are 
aimed  specifically  at  Jews.  There  may  well 
be  no  "officiar'  policy  of  anti-Semitism. 
But,  the  Nicaraguan  situation  demonstrates 
that  one  does  not  need  official  policy  in 
order  to  persecute  a  small  community.  It 
can  be  effected  far  more  subtly  by  threat, 
intimidation  and  confiscation,  thus  avoiding 
the  condemnation  that  Nuremberg-type 
laws  would  invite. 

In  attempting  to  decide  whether  the  world 
can  rely  on  the  government  of  Nicaragua's 
assurances  that  there  is  no  anti-Semitism, 
we  might  usefully  consider  how  it  handled 
the  confiscation  of  the  Synagogue. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Nicaragua  built 
a  new  synagogue  in  1976.  to  replace  the  one 
that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  devastating 
earthquake  of  1972.  We  repeatedly  inquired 
about  the  .synagogue's  status,  but  received 
no  reply.  When  we  met  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador  in  Washington  last  month,  he 
refused  even  to  acknowledge  that  there  was 
a  synagogue  in  Managua,  saying  only  that  it 
was  a  building  owned  by  a  private  individual 
that  was  confiscated,  along  with  his  other 
assets. 

Subsequently,  we  were  informed,  via  a 
third  party,  that  the  government  did  not 
know  that  the  building  was  a  synagogue  but 
it  is  now  prepared  to  return  it  to  the  com- 
munity. Unless  Nicaraguan  Jews  are  able  to 
return  to  their  country  and  recover  their 
property,  this  is  a  meaningless  gesture. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  contract  which  was 
duly  notarized  in  1975.  recording  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing "A  Jewish  Temple  "  by  Congregation  Is- 
raelita  Del  Nicaragua. "  The  document  lists 
the  officers  of  the  congregation  and  de- 
scribes it  as  a  legal  entity  with  religious,  cul 
tural  and  social  purposes. 

Given  the  small  size  of  the  city  of  Mana 
gua.  the  contract,  and  the  fact  that  the 
building  has  various  architectural  features 
which  distinguish  it  as  a  synagogue,  includ- 
ing the  Star  of  David  and  stained  glass,  one 
must  conclude  that  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua has  been  less  than  candid. 

Because  the  government  has  dissembled 
about  the  synagogue,  we  must  necessarily 
doubt  the  reliability  of  government  allega- 
tions against  individual  Jews,  and  others. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  in  almost  all 
Instances  Jews  were  charged  with  being  So- 
mocistas  or  with  selling  arms  were  not  given 
the  benefit  of  a  trial  nor  was  proof  brought 
forth  to  substantiate  the  accusations.  The 
government's  making  the  charge  was  suffi- 
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cient  to  condemn  the  person.  One  man. 
however,  had  four  trials:  he  won  all  of 
them.  The  case  was  then  shifted  to  Mana- 
gua, his  lawyer  disqualified  and  replaced  by 
a  court -appointed  attorney.  Within  three 
days  the  government  won  and  the  proper- 
ties were  confiscated. 

Historically.  Jews  of  Nicaragua  have  not 
experienced  major  problems  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. Anti-Semitism  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sandinists  cannot  be  traced  to  deep-rooted 
theological  prejudice  or  long-standing  cul- 
tural antipathy  to  Jews.  The  roots  of  con- 
temporary anti-Semitism  in  Nicaragua  are 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  are  three  basic 
elements  worth  citing: 

The  Sandinists  have  had  a  long  relation- 
ship with  the  PLO.  As  the  ADL  report  indi- 
cates. Sandinists  fought  alongside  the  PLO 
in  the  Middle  East  in  the  early  1970s,  and 
the  PLO  gave  them  entree  to  the  Arab 
world  from  which  they  have  received  arma- 
ments and  financing  as  well  as  political  sup- 
port. At  the  present  time  there  is  an  offi- 
cially recognized  PLO  office  in  Managua 
with  it.s  staff  afforded  full  diplomatic  status. 
The  objective  of  that  PLO  office,  and 
other  PLO  offices  in  Latin  America,  is  to 
fight  against  Israel.  Their  fight  is  also  di- 
rected against  the  local  Jewish  communi- 
ties, which  are  seen  as  sources  of  political 
and  economic  support  for  Israel.  Sandinist 
anti-Semitism  is  an  act  of  solidarity  with 
the  Arab  world  in  its  fight  against  Zionism 
and  so-called  imperialism. 

A  second  factor  is  the  historic  relationship 
between  Israel  and  the  Somoza  Govern- 
ment. When  the  newly-created  State  of 
Israel  was  fighting  for  its  existence  in  1948. 
General  Somoza  served  as  a  source  of  des- 
perately needed  weapons.  Israel  later 
became  a  supplier  of  weapons  for  Somoza. 
which  naturally  angered  the  Sandanists  and 
served  as  an  additional  motivation  for  their 
anti-Zionism. 

The  third  factor  is  the  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  distinguish  between  Jews  who  are 
citizens  of  Israel  and  those  who  are  citizens 
of  Nicaragua.  This  phenomenon  was 
summed  up  by  the  graffiti  on  the  synagogue 
wall  which  said.  "Judaism.  Zionism  and 
Somoza— the  same  thing." 

Prom  their  base  in  Nicaragua,  PLO  agents 
have  spread  their  net  of  influence  through- 
out the  region,  allied  with  the  forces  of  rev- 
olution. This  menace  was  cited  by  President 
Luis  Alberto  Monge  shortly  before  he  took 
office  as  President  of  Costa  Rica  la-st  year. 
In  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Panama  and 
Honduras  the  PLO  and  Libyan  agents  are 
spreading  the  venom  of  anit-Semitism.  In 
conversation  with  leaders  of  Jewish  commu- 
nities in  Central  America  I  have  learned 
that  they  are  profoundly  troubled  by  that 
which  has  happened  to  the  Jews  of  Nicara- 
gua. They  know  the  implications,  for  them, 
of  victory  by  the  revolutionary  Left  in  their 
respective  countries,  because  of  its  solidarity 
with  the  PLO  and  radical  Arab  states,  such 
as  Libya,  which  are  spending  large  amounts 
of  monei  in  Central  America  and  Panama. 

Historically.  Jews  have  suffered  greatly  at 
the  hands  of  despots  of  all  political  orienta- 
tions. For  this  reason,  they  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  anti-Semitism. 
For  the  Jews  of  Central  America,  the  signs 
are  writ  large  that  the  influence  of  the  PLO 
and  Libya  are  a  direct  threat  to  their  securi- 
ty and  well-being. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Isaac  Stavisky 
On  behalf  of  all  members  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Jewish  community.  I  wish  to  express 
our    appreciation    for    your    interest    and 
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thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  the  suffering  which  we  have  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  Sandinistas. 

The  Jewish  community  has  always  been 
small,  numbering  about  50  families  at  its 
peak.  Jews  t>egan  coming  to  Nicaragua  in 
the  late  1920's  from  Eastern  Europe.  They 
dedicated  themselves  to  farming,  manufac- 
turing and  retail  sales  and  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  country's  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Nicaraguan  Jews  never  encountered  anti- 
Semitism,  unti  the  Sandinistas  started  their 
revolution.  Even  before  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power  they  began  threatening  Jews. 
A  favorite  tactic  was  to  anonymously  phone 
Jewish  homes  with  warnings  that  "We  are 
going  to  get  you  Jews"  claiming  that  we  are 
responsible  for  the  killing  of  our  people  by 
guns  sold  to  the  Somoza  regime  by  Israel. 
Graffiti  by  Sandinistas  was  widespread, 
with  attacks  on  Jews  and  their  religion.  One 
was  "Death  to  the  Jewish  Pigs."  The  initials 
FSLN  in  red  and  black  left  no  doubt  as  to 
who  was  responsible. 

Once  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power  in 
July,  1979  they  moved  swiftly  against  Jews. 
Jewish  owned  properties  were  among  the 
first  to  be  confiscated  and  Jews  were  forced 
into  exile. 

A  few  specific  cases  might  best  illustrate 
the  situation  which  we  confronted. 

Mr.  Freddy  Luft  came  to  Nicaragua  from 
Rumania  after  the  Second  World  War,  run- 
ning away  from  the  Russians.  By  hard  work 
he  became  the  owner  of  a  textile  plant  and 
two  retail  stores,  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Oscar  Kellerman.  Freddy  Luft  never  partici- 
pated in  politics. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Mauricio, 
who  he  appointed  General  Manager  of  his 
business,  was  a  member  of  the  Sandinista 
party.  Mauricio  was  very  active  and  used  his 
position  to  have  a  valid  excuse  to  stay 
around  the  synagogue  and  write  down  the 
license  plates  of  the  vehicles  in  which  the 
Jews  arrived  for  prayers.  Mauricio  warned 
Mr.  Luft  that  as  soon  as  the  Sandinista  Rev- 
olution took  power,  all  his  business  would  be 
confiscated  and  that  he  would  be  thrown  in 
jail.  A  few  weeks  before  the  Sandinista  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Luft  went  to  the  German  Embassy 
in  Managua  and  was  evacuated  with  other 
members  of  the  German  community. 

Mr.  Max  Najman.  who  was  the  Honorary 
Consul  of  the  State  of  Israel,  had  to  leave 
Nicaragua  one  year  before  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power.  He  fled  because  the  Sandi- 
nista's  clandestine  radio  had  announced 
they  would  execute  Max  Najman  because  he 
was  the  Consul  of  Israel. 

He  left  his  plastics  factory  in  the  hands  of 
his  son,  Jimmy.  He  ran  the  factory  for  ap- 
proximately one  year  and  then  the  Sandi- 
nistas came  to  this  factory  and  plainly  in- 
formed him  that  the  plant  was  being  confis- 
cated. When  he  was  handed  the  decree  he 
noticed  that  it  had  been  dated  one  year 
l)efore.  He  protested,  to  no  avail.  He  then 
approached  the  newspaper.  La  Prensa, 
which  carried  his  complaint  publicly.  After 
that  publication,  the  Sandinistas  came  look- 
ing for  him.  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
cross  the  border  on  foot  to  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Abraham  Gorn's  factory  was  burned. 
When  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power  they 
collected  the  insurance  money  from 
London.  While  the  fighting  for  {>ower  was 
going  on.  Mr.  Gorn  left  Nicaragua.  When 
the  Sandinistas  came  to  power.  Mr.  Gorn  re- 
turned to  Nicaragua  because  he  felt  that  he 
had  done  no  wrong  to  anyone.  As  soon  as  he 
returned,  he  was  accused  of  stealing  land 
and  was  sent  to  jail.  Mr.  Gorn  was  70  years 


old  at  that  time.  During  the  jail  sentence  he 
was  made  to  sweep  the  streets. 

After  his  release  he  went  back  to  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  running  the  factories  for  six 
months  when  the  Sandinistas  took  away  ev- 
erything that  belonged  to  him.  forcing  him 
to  seek  asylum  in  the  Costa  Rican  E^mbassy 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  taken  to 
Costa  Rica  in  a  private  plane.  The  reason 
that  the  Sandinistas  gave  Mr.  Gorn  for  the 
confiscation  was  that  he  had  sold  Israeli 
arms  to  Somoza.  Since  when  do  two  govern- 
ments need  a  civilian  to  make  an  arms  deal? 
The  Sandinistas  confiscated  the  syna- 
gogue. When  they  were  asked  by  Rabbi 
Morton  Rosenthal  the  reasons  for  such  an 
act,  the  Sandinistas  responded  that  the  syn- 
agogue belonged  to  Abraham  Gorn!  This  of 
course  is  not  true;  we  have  the  deed  that 
certifies  that  the  synagogue  belongs  to  the 
Jewish  conununity  of  Nicaragua.  It  seems 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  creating  the  Gorn 
Case  as  an  apparant  parallel  with  the  well 
known  Dreyfus  case. 

Permit  me  some  words  about  my  personal 
situation.   I,  together  with  my  brother-in- 
law.  Mr.  Saul  Retelny.  ran  complex  of  facto- 
ries   manufacturing    textiles    and    candy 
which  employed  at  peaks,  over  1.200  heads 
of  families.  For  a  period  of  18  months  prior 
to  July,  1979  anonymous  callers  would  con- 
tact Mr.  Retelny  and  threaten  his  life  and 
that  of  his  wife.  These  calls  came  to  his 
business  office  and  to  his  home,  now  also 
confiscated,  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  One 
favorite  tactic  was  to  call  around  three  in 
the  morning  and  tell  my  brother-in-law  that 
I  had  been  shot  and  killed!  At  the  same 
time.  I  would  get  a  telephone  call  claiming 
that  my  brother-in-law  was  shot  and  killed. 
In  addition,  there  were  writings  on  the 
walls    inside    and    outside    the    factories: 
"Death  to  the  Jews;   Isaac  will   be  killed. 
Beware  of  Sandinista  Justice.'"  Dry  runs  of 
abduction  attempts  were  made.  In  one  in- 
stance, I  was  stopped,  with  my  son  inside 
the  car.  and  at  gun  point  my  life  was  threat- 
ened. I  was  warned  that  my  businesses  were 
to  be  taken  over  when  the  Sandinistas  came 
to  power.  Although  Mr.  Retelny  and  I  were 
both  bom  in  Nicaragua,  we  never  participat- 
ed directly  or  indirectly,  in  politics. 

In  1978.  the  Sandinistas  sent  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  entire  community  when  the  syn- 
agogue was  attacked  by  five  Sandinistas 
wearing  face  handkerchiefs.  They  set  the 
building  on  fire,  by  throwing  gasoline  in  the 
main  entrance  doors,  shouting  PLO  victory 
slogans  and  anti-Jewish  defamatory  lan- 
guage. This  direct  attack  on  the  synagogue 
showed  the  PLO  influence  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas. As  the  doors  caught  fire,  two  members 
of  the  community,  at  prayer  during  Sabbath 
Ser\ices,  ran  through  a  side  door.  The  San- 
dinistas met  them  with  a  show  of  automatic 
weapons  and  ordered  them  inside. 

The  two  men  who  were  confronted  by  the 
Sandinistas  as  the  synagogue  doors  burned 
were  both  survivors  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps— Mr.  Lazio  Gewurstz  and  Mr.  Gyula 
Plnkes.  This  was  a  traumatic  experience  for 
them  and  other  survivors,  because  it  evoked 
terrible  memories  which  they  thought  they 
had  put  behind  them  when  they  fled  from 
Nazi  terrors  and  found  refuge  in  Nicaragua. 
The  Sandinistas  threatened  to  take  our 
property,  and  they  did.  They  threatened 
our  lives  and  for  that  reason  we  left  our 
country.  We  want  to  return  to  Nicaragua 
and  live  with  our  fellow  countrymen  under 
a  democratic  government  which  respects 
human  rights.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  do  that  soon. 
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Permit  me  a  final  word  of  warning  to  Jews 
and  other  people  of  Central  America. 
Beware  of  the  Sandinistas  threat.* 


GOVERNORS  CALL  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  DISABILITY  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Nation's  Governors  de- 
parted from  their  prepared  agenda  to 
take  up  the  very  important  issue  of 
the  social  security  disability  review 
process  which  their  State  employees 
administer  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  March  of  1981,  State  disability 
agencies  using  stringent  Federal  guide- 
lines have  notified  more  than  one-half 
million  Americans  that  they  no  longer 
are  disabled  enough  to  receive  their 
benefits.  Although  two-thirds  of  those 
who  appeal  the  initial  decision  win 
back  their  benefits,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  insists  that  about  97 
percent  of  the  States'  decisions  are 
correct  interpretations  of  the  Federal 
disability  determination  guidelines. 
And  of  the  people  who  do  lose  their 
benefits  it  is  estimated  that  less  than 
20  percent  will  ever  work  again  before 
they  die.  And  for  the  one-fifth  who 
are  capable  of  finding  work,  their 
annual  incomes  average  about  half  the 
earnings  of  a  full-time  minimum  wage 
worker. 

Yesterday,  the  National  Governors 
Association    unanimously    adopted    a 
resolution  put   forward  by   Gov.   Bill 
Clinton   of   Arkansas   calling   on   the 
Congress  to  pass  remedial  legislation 
to  correct  the  abuses  in  the  current 
system.  Governor  Clinton  is  one  of  the 
five  Governors  who  have  appeared  or 
submitted  testimony  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  in  Wash- 
ington or  at  field  hearings  over  the 
last  few  months.  The  committee  has 
documented,  and  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association  has  confirmed,  that 
many  of  the  Nation's  Governors  will 
no   longer   allow   their   employees   to 
comply  with  the  overly  strict  review 
procedures  thrust  on  them  by  the  ad- 
ministration's   review    process.     Gov. 
John    Carlin    of    Kansas,    who    will 
assume  chairmanship  of  the  National 
Governors  Association  next  summer. 
Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Govenor  Clinton  have  al- 
ready ordered  their  States  to  reopen 
the  cases  of  persons  whom  their  State 
agencies  have  previously  terminated. 
No  doubt  other  Governors  will  follow, 
unless   the   Federal   courts   act   more 
quickly  as  they  already  have  in  the 
West  and  Midwest  where  SSA  is  under 
order  to  reinstate  benefits  in  about  15 
States,  including  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governors  have 
asked  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on 
legislation.  The  bill  which  is  being 
marked  up  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  con- 
tains many  of  the  provisions  which 
the  Governors  agreed  to  advocate.  For 
instance,  the  Governors'  resolution 
and  the  subcommittee's  draft  bill  in- 
clude support  for  the  idea  of  face-to- 
face  contract  between  a  disability  ex- 
aminer and  a  beneficiary  at  the  initial 
State  decision  level.  Since  this  may 
have  significant  impact  on  how  State 
disability  agencies  function,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  the  Governors'  clear 
statement  of  support  for  such  a 
change. 

I  compliment  the  subcommittee  and 
its  chairman,  Jake  Pickle,  for  taking 
action  to  prevent  future  abuses.  I 
think  we  should  all  support  the  provi- 
sions which  were  contained  in  Chair- 
man Pickle's  original  draft  bill.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  financial  constraints 
may  lead  to  a  bill  which  does  less  than 
we  should.  I  also  hope  we  can  provide 
some  redress  of  the  grievances  done  to 
the  half-million  persons  already  termi- 
nated, so  that  individual  Governors 
and  Federal  courts  will  not  have  to 
make  ad  hoc  corrections  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  have  scheduled  fewer 
than  20  legislative  working  days  to 
pass  any  corrective  legislation  before 
the  October  1  expiration  of  the  au- 
thority for  benefits  to  be  paid  during 
appeal.  Since  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can 
enact  comprehensive  legislation  prior 
to  the  October  1  deadline.  I  renew  my 
call  to  Secretary  Heckler  to  impose  an 
across-the-board  moratorium  on  the 
accelerated  reviews  pending  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  being  fashioned 
bi  Mr.  Pickle's  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee. I  also  hope  she  will  devise 
a  way  to  insure  that  the  advantages 
inherent  in  the  bill  are  made  available 
to  those  half-million  former  benefici- 
aries whose  benefits  are  currently 
threatened  or  were  already  terminated 
under  the  current  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  and  con- 
gratulate Governor  Clinton  of  Arkan- 
sas for  his  initiative  in  carrying  this 
issue  through  considerable  organiza- 
tional barriers  to  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association  and  for  his  efforts  in 
securing  its  passage.  I  insert  the  text 
of  the  National  Governors  Association 
resolution,  to  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 


National  Governors  Association 
RESOLtrrioN 
The  National  Governors  Association  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  Program  provides  critically 
needed  support  for  the  disabled  people  m 
our  nation.  While  the  goal  of  assuming  that 
only  those  eligible  actually  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits  U  laudable,  currently  large 
numbers  of  people  in  our  nation  are  experi- 
encing hardships  due  to  terminations  of  in- 
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dividuals  or  family  members  who  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  to  return  to  work. 

This  situation  has  t)een  of  great  concern 
to  the  states  which  administer  the  program 
under  policies  and  regulations  established 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  as  a  result  of  inter- 
im measures  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  However,  the 
National  Governors  Association  supports  re- 
medial legislation  and  calls  upon  Congress 
to  enact  pending  legislation  for  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Program  that  will: 

1.  Permanently  continue  Social  Security 
Disability  benefits  through  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  level  in  all  Continuing  Dis- 
ability Investigation  cases: 

2.  Adhere  to  a  medical  improvement 
standard  before  terminating  benefits  once 
initial  eligibility  is  established: 

3.  Publicly  promulgate  policies  and  regula- 
tions affecting  the  determination  of  disabil- 
ity: 

4.  Require  SSA  to  apply  decisions  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeal,  or  appeal  those  de- 
cisions with  which  it  disagrees: 

5.  Provide  for  face-to-face  evidentiary 
interviews  at  the  initial  decision  level: 

6.  Provide  for  a  temporary  moratorium  on 
mental  impairment  reviews  until  such  time 
as  the  listings  for  mental  impairment  have 
been  revised.* 


PRESENCE  IN  NICARAGUA  UN- 
WANTED. SAYS  AMERICAN 
STUDENT 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
constituent.  The  first-hand  accounts 
coming  back  from  Americans  travel- 
ing, and  working  in  Nicaragua  have 
consistently  said  that  our  presence 
there  and  harassment  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  is  unwanted,  un- 
called for  and  unnecessary. 

Tom  Frieden.  the  author  of  the 
letter,  is  a  second  year  student  at  Co- 
lumbia Medical  School.  He  went  to 
Nicaragua  with  a  group  of  other  medi- 
cal students  to  learn  about  current 
programs  for  health  delivery.  After 
the  tour,  Tom  stayed  for  6  additional 
weeks  to  work  with  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  rural  clinics.  Several  years 
ago,  Tom  worked  in  my  district  office 
in  New  Rochelle.  I  commend  his  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Town  Near  Managua 

I  hope  the  press  doesn't  have  you  too  wor- 
ried, as  things  are  quite  stable  here. 

Everywhere  we  go  we  see  people  trying  to 
make  up  for  150  years  of  dependency.  The 
legacy  is  everywhere— from  the  American 
music  and  T-shirts  to  the  hospitals  that 
have  only  one  entrance  (they  weren't  meant 
for  many  people  anyway)  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  facilities  in  Managua,  to  the  agricul- 
tural structure,  based  on  export  of  cash 
crops,  lack  of  education,  lack  of  public  facili- 
ties—and not  through  simple  lack  of  re- 
sources, but  through  maldistribution. 

"Poco  a  poco"  we  hear  again  and  again— 
eradication    of    polio,    encouragement    of 
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breast  feeding,  environmental  .sanitation, 
safe  work,  better  traffic  control,  vaccina- 
tion, regional izat ion  of  the  health  system, 
latrine  building,  aqueduct  building.  Even 
with  the  threat  of  war.  which  is  omnipres- 
ent, progress  is  being  made.  For  the  first 
time,  people  have  a  .say  in  how  their  work- 
place is  run.  and  are  taking  control  and 
pride  in  what  is  t>eing  done,  so  that  even 
with  resources  almost  as  limited  as  existed 
under  Somoza.  people  arc  doing  infinitely 
more— consultations  up  1.000  percent  in  the 
hospital  m  this  town.  More  importantly, 
now  people  are  genuinely  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  mass  of  people.  Above  all.  capi- 
talist-dependent development  in  the  Third 
World  is  about  babies  dying.  Through  inad- 
equate nutrition.  Aesiie  marketing,  poor 
water  supplies  and  hygiene,  lack  of  food  and 
education,  infections,  etc.  Before,  babies 
starved  routinely  here— hardly  a  family  had 
not  lost  at  least  one  child.  Now,  intensive  ef- 
forts are  made  to  save  each  one.  Before 
there  was  absolutely  zero.  Now,  oral  rehy- 
dration centers,  breast  feeding  rooms,  mal- 
nutrition recovery  rooms— all  of  which  are 
entirely  new.  Before,  the  people  controlling 
health  and  other  resources  was  no  need  to 
help  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Now  the  people  in  each  clinic  and  hospital 
are  working  for  their  brothers  and  sisters 
and  consultation,  medicine,  surgery  are  all 
free,  even  for  the  wealthy  (who.  however, 
usually  go  to  private  hospitals  in  Managua). 
They  try  to  make  conditions  as  good  as  pos- 
sible for  patients  and  family,  as  well  as  for 
workers.  Still,  staffing  and  equipment  are 
grossly  inadequate. 

Dad.  you  should  see  the  ICU  at  this  hospi- 
tal. One  monitor  and  respirator,  few  drugs. 
4  beds,  a  nurse  and  an  aide— for  70,000 
people.  But  they  are  building  a  new  hospi- 
tal. They  could  really  use  some  advisors  on 
setting  up  intensive  care  units! 

The  tour  is  over. 

Please  don't  believe  the  lies  in  the  NYT. 
Pastora  has  pulled  out  of  the  South,  since 
he  realizes  that  he  had  no  support  within 
the  masses  in  Nicaragua.  In  the  North,  the 
contras  and  Honduras  are  focusing  on  one 
tiny  area  to  try  to  take  possession  of  some 
Nicaragua  territory,  and  request  interna- 
tional recognition.  They  have  no  support 
and  are  thoroughly  hated.  Nicaragua  is  an 
amazingly  open  and  pluralistic  society:  free 
private  enterprise,  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the 
streets  (where  I  really  do  feel  safer  than  I 
have  in  any  city  in  the  United  States).  Also. 
Nicaragua  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  not 
establish  any  foreign  military  bases  here— 
freedom  from  foreign  domination  was  what 
the  revolution  was  all  about.  Preparations 
for  the  1985  elections  proceed  daily.* 


JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
RELIGIOUS  CONSULTATION 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  into  the  Record  the 
report  on  the  third  Japan/ United 
States  Inter-Religious  Consultation, 
held  in  Tokyo.  May  17-23,  1983.  Rep- 
resentatives from  five  world  religions. 
Buddhism,  Christianity,  Islam,  Juda- 
ism, and  Shintoism,  met  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  vital  issues.  I  think  it  is 
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important  to  draw  attention  to  meet- 
ings such  as  this  one  in  order  to  recog- 
nize the  vital  importance  of  people-to- 
people  contacts  in  promoting  under- 
standing among  nations. 

The  report  follows: 

The  Report 

"To  be  not  like  railroad  tracks  which  run 
side  by  side  and  never  meet,  but  like  spokes 
of  a  wheel  which  separate  yet  are  together 
in  the  center",  said  the  old  master. 

DIALOGUE 

Differences.  Listening  to  others,  express- 
ing our  own,  then  seeking  a  way  to  act  to- 
gether in  diversity— this  was  the  basis  for 
the  stimulating  dialogue  of  the  third  World 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace.  Japan/ 
U.S.  Inter-Religious  Consultation,  held  in 
Tokyo,  May  17-23,  1983, 

Five  world  religions  were  represented: 
BuddhLsm.  Christianity.  Islam.  Judaism. 
Shintoism.  Delegates  from  WCRP/U.S. 
joined  religious  leaders  from  WCRP/Japan 
to  discu.ss  issues  of  economy  and  trade,  poli- 
tics and  military  defense,  religion  and  cul- 
ture. While  expressing  differing  percep- 
tions, delegates  strengthened  their  under- 
standing and  joint  resolve  to  make  more  ef- 
fective and  explicit  their  shared  religious  at- 
titudes. 

BACKGROUND  AND  OPENING:  INTERDEPENDENCE 
AND  INTER-RELATEDNESS  OP  ISSUES 

Growing  distrust  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  colored  the  background  of  the 
Consultation.  Distrust  is  manifested  in  ma- 
terial differences  of  trade  and  military  ex- 
penditures. It  is  also  at  the  core  of  misun- 
derstandings and  strained  relationships 
among  many  nations  in  the  world.  Speaker 
after  speaker  emphasized  the  need  of  a 
global  attitude,  for  an  awareness  of  univer- 
sal implications  of  comtemporary  events. 

Prayers  by  Shinto  priests  from  Japan 
called  the  assembly  to  spiritual  awareness 
by  measured  clapping  of  hands.  "Granl  us 
Peace",  I  prayed  as  the  Jewish  representa- 
tive from  the  United  States.  WCRP/Japan 
President  Nikkyo  Niwano  of  the  Rissho 
Kosei  Kai  (a  modern  movement  in  Bud- 
dhism) urged  the  assembly  to  change  dis- 
cord into  accord  by  taking  wider  views 
rather  than  a  more  narrowed  one  on  who  is 
right.  Reverend  Kenryu  T.  Tsuji.  President 
of  WCRP/U.S.  expressed  wonder  that  our 
small  planet  is  inhabited  by  persons  with 
potential  for  wisdom,  compassion  and  altru- 
ism. 

Mt.  Fuji,  beautiful  peaked  cone  capped 
with  snow,  was  clearly  visible  to  delegates 
and  guests  at  a  reception  on  the  28th  floor 
of  the  Century  Hyatt,  the  residence  of  U.S. 
attendees  at  the  Consultation. 

Caring  attention  to  all  details  of  setting 
and  hospitality,  including  simultaneous 
translations,  not  only  facilitated  discussion 
but  also  created  warmth  of  fellowship.  Al- 
though differences  wern  freely  expressed, 
many  emphasized  the  inter-relatedness  of 
issues  and  the  interdependence  in  the  world 
of  people  and  causes. 

KEYNOTES 

"More  and  more  deeply-rooted  injustice 
and  ho.>Jtilities.  escalating  cruelty  .  .  .  nucle- 
ar weaponry  threatening  the  existence  of 
human  beings  .  .  .  mutual  distrust."  were 
notes  sounded  by  Archbishop  of  Tokyo, 
Seiichi  Shirayanagi.  He  spoke  of  the  need  to 
promote  mutual  dialogue  and  to  think  in  a 
way  that  allows  us  to  share  a  correct  under- 
standing of  ownership  to  help  people  in  des- 
perate poverty. 
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Relations  with  Japan  are  not  the  highest 
priority  for  the  United  States,  said  Dr. 
Homer  A.  Jack.  Secretary-General  of 
WCRP/International.  He  spoke  of  the  "uni- 
versal dimensions  of  responsibility  for 
human  evil",  underlining  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust. Noting  rising  overseas  development 
assistance  from  both  countries,  he  cited  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  overseas  assistance. 
22  cents  per  person  in  Japan,  $5.84  per 
person  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Jack 
marked  the  protectionism  and  trade  gap  be- 
tween the  developed  and  developing  world, 
which  no  is  greater  than  at  the  time  of  the 
second  Japan/U.S.  Consultation  in  1972. 
Commending  the  recent  United  States 
Catholic  Bishops'  Pastoral  Letter  as  a  'mae- 
nificient  encyclopedia  relating  to  war  and 
peace  ".  he  predicted  a  good  future  for  de- 
mocracy and  civil  rights  in  Japan  and  the 
United  Stales.  . 

Toasts  and  songs  were  shared  at  a  lavish 
opening  banquet. 

FUMON  HALL,  RISSHO  KOSEI  KAI  — 
INTRODUCTORY  TALKS 

Delegates  convened  in  Fumon  Hall,  the 
Conference  Center  of  Rissho  Kosei  Kai.  the 
largest  member  organization  of  WCRP/ 
Japan  and  host  for  the  Consultation. 

"Hope  has  become  a  very  real  issue 
today".  I  said  as  a  Vice-President  of  WCRP/ 
U  S  "It  is  a  lime  of  fear  and  uncertainty, 
challenging  trust  ...  yet  we  know  the  world 
is  interdependent,  that  we  need  each  other 
.  and  religious  values  are  more  important 
than  ever,  for  religion  encompasses  all  of 
life  the  secular  and  the  sacred."  Speaking 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  Against 
All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and  Discrimina- 
tion Based  Upon  Religion  Or  Belief,  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  November  25. 
1981,  I  referred  also  lo  U.N.  Covenants  and 
Conventions  lo  foster  greater  awareness  of 
the  needs  for  human  rights.  "We  need  lo 
find  unity  in  our  diversity  ...  the  integrat- 
ing unifying  force  of  our  religious  faiths  ". 

•If  democracy  deteriorates,  there  is  the 
spectre  of  Naziism  and  Fascism  in  Europe: 
in  Asia  there  is  little  concept  of  democracy", 
said  Professor  Yoshiaki  lisaka,  of  Gaku- 
shuin  University. 

Nothing  unemployment,  rate  of  inflation 
and  trade  balance,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  the  larg- 
est Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  in  the 
world.  Professor  lisaka  said  that  each 
nation  has  its  own  weaknesses,  among  them 
Japans  low  self-sufficiency  and  the  United 
States'  high  crime  rate.  He  spoke  of  the 
communications  gap  between  the  two  na- 
tions, with  the  U.S.  news  carrying  less  than 
one-fifth  the  stories  about  Japan  in  compar- 
ison with  Japanese  storierf  about  the  United 
States.  In  the  United  States,  he  said,  it  is 
difficult  lo  find  news  of  Japan  unless  it  is 
crisis-oriented. 

The  fact  that  Japan  is  homogeneous  eth- 
nically and  the  United  States  heterogenous, 
contributes  to  their  attitudes.  There  is  In 
the  two  countries  not  only  psychological 
and  cultural  differences  but  also  ambiva- 
lence between  admiration  and  suspicion. 
Professor  lUaka  said  that  WCRP  in  Japan 
and  In  the  United  States  needs  a  global  per- 
spective to  promote  a  "Irinitarian  approach 
to  peace:  disarmament  to  eliminate  all 
forms  of  violence,  economic  justice  to  elimi- 
nate poverty,  human  rights  with  a  core  of 
love." 

Questions  and  discussion  followed.  De- 
spite excellent  simultaneous  translation, 
there  was  the  realization  that  language  is  a 
barrier.  This  intensified  the  need  not  only 


lo  listen  to  words  but  also  to  be  sensitive  to 
expressive  modes  of  silence,  pace,  non- 
verbal communication.  Suggesting  differ- 
ences, one  delegate  said  that  at  a  full  moon- 
watching  ceremony,  Japanese  brought  food 
to  sit  and  enjoy  her  beauty,  while  Ameri- 
cans brought  binoculars  to  study  her  face. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

To  Stimulate  our  thinking.  Reverend 
Robert  Smylie  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion posed  a  number  of  "over-arching  ques- 
tions which  are  more  cultural  than  techni- 
cal. How  does  a  society  preserve  its  values  of 
national  power  and  security:  freedom,  with 
justice  and  compassion:  growth,  stability, 
success  and  self-reliance?  How  can  the 
United  States  and  Japan  preserve  their  rela- 
tions, given  their  diversity  and  tension? 
What  can  the  two  nations  do  to  preserve  a 
just  social  order.  What  can  the  religious 
community  do,  with  its  insights,  attitudes 
and  visions?  " 

Pointing  to  the  $64  billion  trade  in  1982 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  $18  bil- 
lion U.S.  trade  deficit.  Dr.  Smylie  noted  the 
differing   patterns   of  exchange;   from   the 
United  States,  raw  material,  food,  chemi- 
cals;    from    Japan,     manufactured    goods. 
Japan's  recovery   after  World  War  II  de- 
manded courage,  he  said,  in  which  recovery 
the   United  States  has   exercised   unparal- 
leled influence.  For  Japan,  the  key  word  was 
•management".  He  noted  dissimilar  social 
organization,  such  as  the  relation  of  labor 
and     government,     patterns     of     decision- 
making, differing  perceptions  about  govern- 
ment protectionism  and  military  security. 
Dr.  Smylie  spoke  of  vulnerability;  Japan,  al- 
though achieving  great  power,  is  dependent 
on  outside  resources:  the  United  States  al- 
though powerful   with   many   resources,   is 
also  experiencing  vulnerability.  He  conclud- 
ed 'strength  must  come  from  our  spiritual 
resources." 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  work  ethics. 
Professor  Kikuo  Yamaoka  of  Waseda  Uni- 
versity, remarked  that  while  the  United 
States  was  involved  in  the  Vietnam  War  and 
its  economic  capacity  was  waning.  Japan  de- 
voted itself  to  economic  development.  The 
United  States  has  criticized  Japan's  joint  ef- 
forts between  government  and  industry  for 
certain  target  industries  which  invade  the 
U.S.  market.  A  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  ameliorate  some  of  these  policies. 
Professor  Yamaoka  pointed  out  that  mili- 
tary expansion  is  a  waste  of  resources  which 
are  finite  and  he  warned  against  the  export 
of  arms  to  lesser-developed  countries.  He 
spoke  of  disarmament  as  deeply  in  the  ori- 
ental philosophy  of  non-violence:  of  the 
need  for  development  and  a  global  perspec- 
tive in  the  establishment  of  a  New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order:  and  the  need  to  ad- 
vance human  rights,  which  Asians  call 
■human  dignity. "  There  was  mentioned  a 
concept  of  'common  security"  and 
••common  good." 

In  discussion  and  in  answer  to  questions, 
several  polarities  were  expressed  by  the  Pro- 
fessor; in  1982,  Japan  applied  for  165.000 
patents  while  the  United  States  applied  for 
10  000:  many  Americans  thought  that  Japan 
was  getting  a  'free  ride"  in  military  securi- 
ty while  at  the  same  time  there  was  panic 
in  the  United  States  over  the  thought  of 
military  technology  being  transferred  to 
Japan.  Many  U.S.  religionists,  as  well  as 
others,  are  distressed  with  U.S.  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  pressure 
on  Japan  to  re-arm.  In  Japan.  13  percent  of 
imports  are  food.  67  percent  oil  and  raw  ma- 
terials, while  97-98  percent  of  exports  are 
industrialized  goods.  Thus  Japan  depends 


on  technology,  with  little  self-sufficiency  in 
food  and  raw  materials. 


POLITICS  AND  MILITARY  ISSUES 

Former  enemies.  Japan  and  Germany 
have  become  friends  and  allies,  slated  Dr. 
Homer  Jack,  Although  there  is  United 
Stales  controversy  about  the  low  Japanese 
military  budget.  Japan  is  still  8lh  among 
the  leading  military  spenders  of  the  world, 
sending  aid  lo  South  Korea.  Pakistan  and 
Turkey.  The  United  Stales,  though  pressur- 
ing for  Japanese  self-defense,  has  not  asked 
Japan  lo  scrap  the  "peace  constitution",  for 
which  there  is  a  majority  of  Japanese  home 
support,  and  which  stales  in  Article  9  that 
the  people  "forever  renounce  war  as  a  sover- 
eign right  of  a  nation  ".  Dr.  Jack  related 
some  nuclear  problems;  safely,  waste  dispos- 
al, health  hazards,  and  relationship  to  weap- 
ons. 

Stressing    the      common    good"    concept. 
Professor  Yoshiaki  lisaka  compared  it  to  a 
lighthouse  built  on  a  coast  after  many  acci- 
dents. Although  the  builder  did  not  think  of 
the  ships  of  other  countries,  many  benefit- 
ed. The  builders  then  thought  that  these 
other  countries  should  pay.  He  remarked 
that  the  United  Stales  had  a   "lighthouse" 
for  its  global  strategy.  He  further  said  that 
without   the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  Japan 
will  be  placed  in  danger.  In  its  U.N.  voting 
patterns   the   Japanese   demonstrate   their 
belief  that  the  defense  of  Japan  is  tanta- 
mount  lo  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Commenting  on  the  accelerating  arms  race 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Professor  lisaka  believes   that   the 
nuclear  deterrent  theory  is  false.  He  spoke 
of  the  new  peace  movement  emerging  In 
many  countries  against  nuclear  arms  and 
for  nuclear  freeze. 

CULTURAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ISSUES 

Although  the  many  cultural  differences 
are  not  the  cause  of  economic  and  military 
problems.  Dr.  Malcolm  Sutherland,  Minister 
of  Harvard  Unitarian  Church  and  former 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Culture,  as  well 
as   former   Executive   Director   of   WCRP/ 
U.S.,  slated  thai  acquaintance  with  these 
dissimilarities  may  facilitate  understanding 
differing  sources   of   religious   insights.   He 
proposed  that  selected  teachings  from  vari- 
ous  faiths   could   help  define   the   role   of 
WCRP:    in    Shintoism.    mankind's    kinship 
with  the  rest  of  creation,  all  of  which  is 
divine  and  must  not  be  destroyed  or  wasted; 
in  Judaism,  living  under  the  judgment  of  a 
God  of  history  and  of  nature,  we  harvest 
what  we  sow  and  must  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil  in  defining  next  steps;  in  Bud- 
dhism, choices  are  neither  absolutely  good 
nor  evil  but  may  be  more  or  less  humane 
and  just:  in  Christianity,  the  need  for  and 
availability   of   grace,   forgiveness   and   un- 
earned love  even  though  we  make  imperfect 
decisions;  in  Islam,  the  emphasis  on  abso- 
lute  devotion   to   the   source   of   grace   by 
whose  mercy  good  will  be  rewarded  and  evil 
will  be  punished. 

•Our  task",  said  Dr.  Sutherland,  "is  to 
make  explicit  our  religious  vision",  to  help 
our  industrial  and  military  leaders  under- 
stand the  implications  of  decisions  they 
make  on  our  behalf. 

"No  line  divides  man  and  nature",  said  Dr. 
Giichi  Muto.  President  of  Saitama  Techni- 
cal College.  Japan's  culture  is  based  on  Bud- 
dhism. Shintoism  and  Confusianism.  Bud- 
dhism teaches  patience.  Dr.  Muto  reported 
that  the  Japanese  are  getting  more  reli- 
gious, sometimes  resulting  in  strong  activist 
movements.  He  questioned:  by  dialog  can  we 
leach  young  people? 
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Discussion  covered  many  points:  the 
danger  of  triumphalistn  when  a  nation  iden- 
tifies with  one  religion  and  engages  in  reli- 
gious wars:  from  Greek  thought,  the  separa- 
tion between  spirit  and  matter:  in  Japanese 
philosophy  materials  have  a  spirit:  for  too 
many,  the  'religion"  of  mi>Jcing  money  and 
consumerism:  ceremonies  used  only  for  life's 
passages:  default  of  churches  in  social 
issues:  people  finding  spiritual  resources 
outside  of  the  church.  In  wondering  why 
there  was  no  urgency  or  crisis  in  discussion 
of  cultural  and  religious  differences,  dele- 
gates questioned  whether  or  not  our  basic 
cultures  are  oriented  to  peace. 

Evaluating  the  tide  of  Japan/United 
States  differences  appeared  essential  to  gain 
increased  understanding  as  well  as  initiating 
a  long-term  perspective.  Repeated  were  vari- 
ous key  issues:  global  perspective:  democra- 
cy and  its  implications:  interdependence  of 
nations  and  inter-relatedness  of  issues  of 
trade,  security  and  cultures:  "common 
good";  prevention  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
role  of  religionists;  the  new  spiritual  peace 
movements;  and  making  explicit  the  reli- 
gious attitudes  and  vision. 

DECLARATION 

In  Honolulu,  in  1972.  during  the  second 
WCRP  Japan/United  States  Inter-Religious 
Consultation,  a  Declaration  was  written.  Dr. 
Yasuyoshi  Sakata,  Secretary-General  of 
WCRP/Japan  and  Patriarch  of  Miso  Gi- 
kyo,  commenting  on  the  bilateral  slant  of 
the  Honolulu  Declaration,  asserted  the  need 
to  improve  and  implement  in  action  the 
global  disarmament  campaign.  He  affirmed 
the  Japanese  resF>onsibility  to  help  Korean 
victims  of  bombing.  Reverend  Sakata  point- 
ed out  several  areas  of  need:  to  strengthen 
the  U.N.  role,  to  commend  the  Japanese 
Peace  Constitution,  to  educate  the  young 
people  for  peace,  and  to  reinforce  the  role 
of  the  family  in  religious  life. 

A  resolution  on  nuclear  war  was  called  for 
by  Dr.  Homer  Jack.  Commenting  on  Dr. 
Jack's  proposal  of  a  service  project,  I  sug- 
gested a  water  project,  since  WCRP  IV  will 
be  held  in  Africa  where  water  is  so  desper- 
ately needed. 

Buddhism  teaches  that  war  starts  in  the 
mind,  said  President  Nikkyo  Niwano.  The 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  was  triggered  by 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  said,  amd  therefore,  in  war 
nobody  can  say  who  is  right  or  wrong.  Hon- 
esty and  repentence  form  the  foundation 
for  mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

Work  on  the  Tokyo  Declaration  started  in 
a  meeting  of  the  entire  Japan/United  States 
delegations  attending  the  Inter-Religious 
Consultation,  and  continued  in  a  small 
working  group.  The  Declaration  is  attached 
to  this  report. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

In  the  United  States  we  enter  joint  discus- 
sion and  hope  we  will  reach  consensus.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  "Nemawashi,"  rootbinding. 
the  way  by  which  decisions  are  reached  in 
Japan.  "Nemawashi"  is  a  process  of  going  to 
each  person  to  find  consensus  before  negoti- 
ations. It  may  be  a  long  process  but  then, 
when  the  actual  meeting  takes  place,  deci- 
sions are  made  quickly  without  disagree- 
ment. 

The  meeting  in  Japan  utilized  neither 
"Nemawashi"  nor  consensus,  yet  individuals 
who  were  representatives  of  five  different 
religions  were  listened  to  and  heard.  Their 
separate  contributions  greatly  enriched 
each  other  and  the  group.  The  road  to  un- 
derstanding and  peace  is  indeed  filled  with 
many  stumbling  blocks.  The  dialog  in  Tokyo 
was  a  notable  effort  to  smooth  the  path  and 
leave  a  roadway  for  further  consultation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  RETIREMENT  OF  ROBERT 
HALX.OWELL 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  properly  recognize  the  retire- 
ment of  a  most  devoted  Federal  em- 
ployee, Robert  Hallowell,  who  has  re- 
cently served  as  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. 

Later  this  month,  Mr.  Hallowell  will 
retire  after  nearly  30  years  of  service 
with  the  Federal  Government.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for  2  years 
from  1946  to  1948  before  beginning 
Federal  Employment  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  a  marketing 
analyst. 

In  April  of  1962.  Mr.  Hallowell 
joined  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
an  officer  in  the  Border  Patrol  along 
the  Mexican  border.  He  studied  Span- 
ish and  immigration  law  at  the  Border 
Patrol  Academy  in  Texas,  continued 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Maine 
and,  today,  he  speaks  fluent  Spanish. 

His  career  in  the  Border  Patrol  in- 
volved night  patrol  in  the  desert  of 
Texas  in  pursuit  of  illegal  immigrants. 
His  expertise  and  temperament  led  to 
promotions  and  later  assignments  in 
New  York  City.  Newark.  N.J.,  Port- 
land. Maine,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
has  served,  with  distinction,  for  more 
than  4  years  as  officer  in  charge  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Hallowell  is  known  as  a  dedicat- 
ed worker  and  an  expert  in  immigra- 
tion law.  He  is  an  eminently  fair  and 
decent  man  with  a  wry  sense  of 
humor.  I  know  him  to  be  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  service  of  our  country. 
His  personal  sensitivity  and  integrity 
represent  the  highest  ideals  for  public 
servants. 

Our  Nation  has  historically  benefit- 
ed from  civil  servants  of  high  caliber. 
The  administration  of  immigration 
cases  require  a  wide  range  of  personal 
qualities.  Bob  Hallowell  successful  dis- 
charge of  that  responsibility  is  amble 
evidence  of  the  personal  qualities  he 
brought  to  public  service. 

He  will  be  missed.  On  behalf  of  the 
public  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
want  to  express  appreciation  for  his 
service  our  extend  best  wishes  for  his 
retirement.* 


August  4,  1983 

USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  TOLL  ROADS 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Congressman  Kolter  and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3736.  which  would  permit 
Federal  participation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  toll  roads  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  any  longer  dis- 
putes that  our  Nation  must  begin  a 
massive  rebuilding  of  our  infrastruc- 
ture. No  one  will  dispute  that  the  cost 
is  enormous.  During  this  time  of 
budget  constraints  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment it  is  essential  that  we  make 
our  financing  rules  more  flexible  to 
make  efficient  use  of  the  capital  we 
have  available.  By  permitting  the 
States  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the 
construction  of  new  toll  roads  neces- 
sary construction  will  be  undertaken, 
and  thousands  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans will  be  put  back  to  work.  The 
long-term  effects  of  this  rebuilding 
will  provide  much  needed  stimulus  to 
economic  recovery  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
major  drawback  to  economic  revital- 
ization  and  expansion  is  access  to 
modern  highways;  highways  capable 
of  handling  expeditious  transportation 
of  my  States  resources  and  finished 
goods.  The  construction  of  direct 
routes  to  our  larger  cities  from  their 
outlying  areas  will  greatly  reduce 
transportation  costs  and  time,  improve 
productivity,  and  speed  the  efforts  to 
revitalize  many  of  our  most  depressed 
areas. 

The  program  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Pennsylvania  Toll  Road 
Task  Force  will  "provide  130,000  man- 
years  of  employment  during  construc- 
tion; an  average  of  24,000  jobs  for  each 
of  the  4  years  of  construction  for  the 
first  phase  of  the  program,  an  average 
of  some  9,000  jobs  per  year  during 
each  of  the  4  years  of  the  second 
phase.  After  completion,  the  program 
will  create  almost  11,000  permanent 
positions."  The  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  social  costs  attributable  to 
transferring  persons  from  the  unem- 
ployed to  the  employed  status  is  esti- 
mated to  be  a  total  of  $313  million 
"over  the  4  years  of  phase  1  and  $116 
million  over  the  4  years  of  the  second 
phase  of  the  program." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  force  contin- 
ues that: 

If  both  phases  of  the  program  are  imple- 
mented, approximately  33,000  short-  and 
11,000  long-term  jobs  would  be  created  and 
industry  and  the  taxpayer  would  save  some 
$430  million  in  social  costs  during  the  con- 
struction period  and  $35  million  annually  in 
the  years  immediately  thereafter  by  reduc- 
ing compensation  and  welfare  payments. 
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OVERALL  EMPLOYMENT  IMPACTS  DUE  TO  TOLL  ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 
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Mr.  Speaker,  by  enabling  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  join  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  build  these  toll 
roads  not  only  will  we  be  putting  thou- 
sands of  our  neighbors  back  to  work, 
but  we  are  insuring  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  receive  the  most 
impact  for  its  money.  The  Federal 
Government  will  receive  100  percent 
of  its  Investment  through  a  share  of 
the  toll  receipts,  and  therefore  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  more  rebuilding 
and  maintenance. 

The  concept  of  charging  tolls  fits  in 
with  this  administration's  belief  in  the 
implementation  of  user  fees  to  build 
and  maintain  public  facilities.  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  change  current  practices  and 
allow  the  States  the  flexibility  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  their  citizens.* 
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on  March  16  and  concluded  on  April 
21.  The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  at  its  31st 
markup  session,  reported  out  its  own 
version  of  natural  gas  legislation  on 
July  26.  A  clean  bill,  S.  1715  (Rept.  No. 
205)  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
July  29.  At  this  point,  no  announce- 
ment has  been  made  with  respect  to 
consideration  by  the  full  Senate  or  the 
full  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  listing  of  the 
House  natural  gas  bills  and  resolutions 
that  have  been  introduced  during  the 
98th  Congress  up  until  July  29. 

The  listing  follows: 


Bill  number 


Date 
introduced 


Sponsor 


1,  H.R  4 ~ Januaty  3 


2  H  R  20 

3  H.R  131 

4  HR  232 

5  H  fl  482 

6  H  R  583 

7  HR  619 

8  H  R  705 

9  HR  796 

10  HR  827  . 

11  HR,  873... 

12  H  R  909 

13  HR  910 

14  H  R  1359 

15  HR   1422 

16  HR  1441 

17  HR  1685 

18  HR  1686 

19  HR   1752 

20  HR   1759 


21  HR   1760 .-• 

22  HR  2012 

23  HR  2054 ...._... 

24  HR  2154 _ — 

25  H  R  2164 

26  H.R  2182 .-... 

27  H.R  2499 _;. 

28  HR  2508 

29  HR  2565 ^     - 

30  H)  Res  58 Jamiaiy  6  .. 

31  H)  Res  192 "atdi  il.. 

32  H  Con  Res  29  lanuary  25 

33  H  Con  Res  88 "arcti  16. 

34.  H  Con  Res.  96 _..- >«arcti  24 

35  H  Res  38..,_. January  25 

36  H  Res  55 : February  2 


January  3 
Januarys 
January  3  . 
Jamary  6 
January  6 
January  6 
January  6  .. 
January  25 
January  25 . 
January  25 
January  25 
January  25 
february  8 
February  10 
February  15 
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Matdi  2 
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March  10 
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Corcoran  (by  request) 
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Donnell> 
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ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 


THE  98TH  CONGRESS  NATURAL 
GAS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  29,  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  reported  to 
the  full  committee  comprehensive  nat- 
ural gas  legislation.  This  action  took 
place  at  the  Uth  markup  session,  ses- 
sions which  began  on  May  25,  The  11 
markup  sessions  followed  10  days  of 
subcommittee   hearings  which   began 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983  . 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speakers  I 
am  filing  a  bill  today  called  the  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Act  of  1983,  which 
is  directed  at  assisting  communities 
about  to  suffer  the  economic  losses  en- 
tailed in  a  major  defense  contract  can- 
cellation or  the  closing  of  a  military 
installation. 

Virtually  every  Member  of  the 
House  knows  firsthand  the  dire  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  a  plant  or  a 
base  closing  to  a  community,  and  the 
importance  of  preparing  for  such  an 
eventuality.  The  Economic  Conversion 
Act  of  1983  assists  such  preparation, 
adds  an  element  of  stability  to  a  com- 
munity's economic  life,  and  eases 
whatever  dependence  it  may  have  on 
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defense  contract  work  or  the  presence 
of  military  personnel. 

In  a  word,  the  Economic  Conversion 
Act  of  1983  is  an  anchor.  Its  aim  is  to 
keep  business  and  industry  in  a  com- 
munity after  the  loss  of  Pentagon 
business  and  to  assure  that  the  highly 
skilled  worker  corps,  laid  off  by  a  con- 
tract cancellation,  do  not  precipituous- 
ly  pack  up  their  bags  and  move  out  of 
town. 

The  bill,  specifically,  has  two  provi- 
sions: 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  di- 
rected to  establish  a  5-year  pilot  pro- 
gram to  aid  workers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  deferise  contract  work,  but 
who  have  been  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a 
contract  cancellation. 

And  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
directed  to  provide  1-year  advance  no- 
tification of  a  major  contract  cancella- 
tion, amounting  to  $10  million  or 
more,  or  a  base  closing,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  allowing  the  affected  commu- 
nity to  plan  an  alternative  course  of 
action  to  stabilize  its  economy. 

I  believe  that  both  provisions  will 
find  general  acceptance  in  the  House, 
as  this  body  has  considered  the  matter 
before,  in  a  similar  form,  during  the 
96th  Congress.  At  the  time,  the  legisla- 
tion was  approved  by  a  voice  vote.  The 
bill,  unfortunately,  went  no  further 
than  the  House,  as  Congress  ad- 
journed shortly  thereafter. 

What  was  understood  then,  as  what 
should  be  understood  now,  is  that  our 
economy,  on  the  national  scale  and  on 
the  local  scale,  depends  on  our  com- 
munities; and  that,  conversely,  our 
communities  depend  on  thriving  busi- 
ness and  gainfully  employed  Ameri- 
cans. 

Defense  contract  work  has  only 
made  this  dependency  greater.  When 
defense  spending  is  at  a  high  level, 
prosperity  may  cloud  the  underlying 
historical,  if  not  scientific,  fact  that 
what  goes  up  must  come  down— espe- 
cially defense  spending,  which  has  ex- 
perienced great  fluctuations  over  the 
years.  This  leaves  our  communities  in 
a  very  precarious  position,  indeed. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  conse- 
quences of  a  plant  closing  to  a  commu- 
nity. According  to  an  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  Law  Center  Report,  im- 
pacted communities  will  see  their  tax 
base  shrink.  Property,  utility,  and 
income  taxes  paid  by  the  company  will 
be  lost.  And  so  will  sales  taxes,  where 
they  are  collected. 

The  community  also  loses  at  the  em- 
ployee end  as  well.  Consumption 
power  is  weakened;  laid  off  workers  do 
not  purchase  as  much.  And  the  tax 
base  shrinks. 

And  down,  as  a  result  of  all  of  these 
factors,  goes  the  community's  stand- 
ard of  living.  Those  who  have  not  been 
forced  to  leave  to  look  for  a  new  jobs 
are  driven  away  because  public  facili- 
ties have  deteriorated  and  public  serv- 
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ices  have  decreased— all  because  of  a 
weakened  tax  base. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  that  is 
what  the  96th  Congress  House  mem- 
bership saw  when  it  approved  similar 
legislation  then.  And  I  believe  that  the 
picture  that  I  have  painted  and  the 
strong,  purposeful  intent  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Act  of  1983  will 
prompt  this  Congress  to  follow  suit. 

Economic  conversion  is  stability.  It  is 
also  prosperity.  Through  economic 
conversion  our  economy  develops  op- 
tions. Skilled  workers,  laid  off  from  de- 
fense contract  work,  can  bring  their 
much  needed  skills  to  private  sector 
work.  Closed  military  installations  can 
become  schools,  hospitals,  recreational 
facilities— upgrading  a  community's 
standard  of  living. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  plan- 
ning options,  eliminating  our  depend- 
ence on  defense  spending.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  right  with  it.  It  is  good, 
hardnosed  economics,  with  an  eye  to 
the  future.  Business  does  it.  Now  it  is 
Government's  turn. 

Let  us  take  the  first  step  and  accept 
the  important  role  economic  conver- 
sion has  in  our  economy. • 


TO  AMEND  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT  OF  1920 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 

m  Mr.  SYNDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  other- 
wise known  as  the  "Jones  Act."  The 
Jones  Act  has  served  as  an  important 
cornerstone  for  U.S.  maritime  policy 
by  requiring  that  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  or  passengers  by  water 
between  points  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  on  U.S.-built,  manned,  and 
owned  ve.ssels.  This  doctrine  has 
served  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
ship  operating  and  ship  construction 
industries  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  phase  in  over  a  15-year 
period  the  Jones  Act  requirements  ap- 
plication to  the  Virgin  Islands  passen- 
ger trade  only.  My  bill  would  not 
change  the  current  Virgin  Islands  ex- 
emption in  regard  to  all  other  nonpas- 
senger  trade. 

The  United  States  purchased  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark  in  1916. 
Section  21  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920.  extended  the  coastwise  laws 
to  all  island  territories  and  possessions 
not  already  covered  unless  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  armual  proclamation 
exempting  that  island  territory  or  pos- 
session from  the  coastwise  laws  be- 
cause of  inadequate  shipping  service. 

For  12  years,  the  President  issued  an 
annual  proclamation  exempting  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  the  coastwise  laws. 
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In  1936.  Congress  amended  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  to  provide 
an  open-ended  exemption  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  which  would  remain  in 
effect  until  removed  by  Presidential 
proclamation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  was  understood  at  that  time, 
that  the  exemption  was  only  supposed 
to  last  until  adequate  shipping  service 
had  been  established. 

Since  1936.  we  have  seen  the  passen- 
ger trade  to  the  Virgin  Islands  grow 
steadily.  Unfortunately,  the  over- 
whelming number  of  vessels  calling  on 
those  U.S.  possessions  are  of  foreign 
registry.  However,  today,  the  U.S.-flag 
passenger  industry  is  staging  a  come- 
back. Just  1  year  ago.  the  SS  Constitu- 
tion joined  her  sistership  the  SS  Inde- 
pendence in  the  Hawaiian  trade.  In  ad- 
dition, some  smaller  passenger  vessels 
are  being  constructed  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards. For  example,  as  recently  as  July 
16  of  this  year,  Jeffboat,  Inc..  of  Jef- 
fersonville.  Ind..  launched  a  100-pas- 
senger  vessel,  the  Newport  Clipper.  In 
addition,  several  other  maritime  inter- 
ests have  expressed  an  interest  in 
either  initiating  new  passenger  service 
or  expanding  existing  capacity. 

In  order  to  accommodate  this  rapid- 
ly expanding  commercial  interest  in 
investing  in  U.S.-flag  shipping.  I  am 
introducing  the  bill  today.  I  believe 
that  the  15-year  phase  in  of  the  Jones 
Act  will  provide  the  maritime  industry 
with  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  adequate  U.S.  shipping 
capacity  does  exist  and  that  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
exemption,  in  regards  to  passengers, 
are  no  longer  valid.* 


CHARLES  MESNICK 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  August  13,  1983.  the  Valley 
Cities  Jewish  Community  Center  will 
honor  Charles  Mesnick  for  more  than 
40  years  of  service  to  the  community. 

Charles  Mesnick  was  born  and  raised 
in  Cleveland.  After  graduating  from 
Western  Reserve  University  where  he 
majored  in  journalism  and  was  a 
Golden  Gloves  boxing  champion,  he 
became  a  sports  writer  for  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  in  Los  Angeles  where  he 
earned  a  master's  degree  in  social 
work. 

In  his  early  career,  he  worked  for 
the  USO-JWB  during  1941  and  1942. 
On  February  1.  1943.  the  date  that 
Jewish  Centers  Association  was  legally 
incorporated,  he  began  his  long  and 
productive  association  with  that  orga- 
nization. After  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  1944  to  1946  he  returned  to 
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the  JCA  as  Assistant  Executive  Direc- 
tor, a  position  he  held  until  1952.  He 
was  then  appointed  director  of  the 
Beverly-Fairfax  Center  and  became  di- 
rector of  the  Westside  Center  when  it 
opened  officially  on  March  1,  1954.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1964  after 
which  time  he  returned  to  the  position 
of  Assistant  Executive  Director  of 
JCA.  From  1967  until  his  retirement  in 
1975  Charles  Mesnick  was  Executive 
Director  of  the  Jewish  Centers  Asso- 
ciation. 

During  his  33  years  with  JCA, 
Charles  Mesnick  was  responsible  for 
initiating  and  directing  many  innova- 
tive programs  which  met  the  needs  of 
a  rapidly  growing  population  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  addition  to  opening  and  di- 
recting the  Westside  Center  which  was 
the  first  large  city  center  nationwide 
to  be  built  after  World  War  II  and 
served  as  a  model  for  others  to  follow, 
Charles  Mesnick  developed  special 
programs  for  the  young  and  old  in  the 
community.  Country  camps,  the  Sierra 
trips,  and  the  Israel  trip  were  inaugu- 
rated. The  Extension  Division  was  ex- 
panded into  the  Community  Services 
Division,  with  its  own  board  and  offi- 
cers, serving  the  outlying  communities 
with  two  branch  offices  and  full-time 
professional  staff  assigned  to  the  re- 
gions. He  also  gave  leadership  to  the 
founding  and  growth  of  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  programs;  the 
strengthening  of  the  Jewish  Centers 
Associates,  and  the  gains  of  support 
through  the  travel  program.  He  gave 
personal  leadership  to  the  friendship 
membership  program  which  has 
brought  financial  support  for  a  variety 
of  activities  through  the  years. 
Through  his  efforts.  JCA  has  devel- 
oped strong  ties  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  other  agencies  in  the 
Jewish  and  general  community. 

Charles  Mesnick  is  now  well  into  his 
first  decade  as  a  professional  volunteer 
bringing  to  his  many  activities  the  ex- 
pertise and  caring  which  were  his 
trademarks  during  his  33  years  of  pro- 
fessional community  work.  His  many 
memberships  and  activities  include 
serving  as  president  of  the  Western 
States  Chapter  of  the  Association  of 
Jewish  Center  Workers  and  member 
of  the  national  executive  board; 
founder  and  president  of  the  Jewish 
Communal  Retirees  Association  of  Los 
Angeles  for  the  past  7  years;  chairman 
of  the  social  services  division  of  the 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund;  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  West  Coast  Chap- 
ter. U.S.  Committee  of  Sports  for 
Israel,  and  member  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee;  member  of  the 
board  of  governors.  Western  States 
Region,  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  and  member  of  the  national 
physical  education  and  health  commit- 
tee. Charles  Mesnick  has  been  hon- 
ored  by   many   community   organiza- 
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tions  for  his  extraordinary  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  community. 

In  all  of  his  efforts  he  has  been  as- 
sisted and  encouraged  by  his  wife  of  46 
years,  the  former  Dora  Gewirtz.  his 
two  sons  and,  more  recently,  has 
found  special  joy  and  happiness  in  his 
granddaughter.  Wendy. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Charles  Mesnick  for  40 
years  of  exemplary  service.  May  he 
have  many  more  years  of  a  happy  and 
productive  life.* 
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borhood  Design  Center.  VISTA  service 
with  NDC  will  educate  these  students 
further  in  community  design  and  plan- 
ning. It  will  also  develop  their  leader- 
ship and  training  skills.  Overall,  they 
will  learn  how  to  best  serve  their  coun- 
try and  community. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  our  VISTA  vol- 
unteers throughout  the  Nation  and  let 
us  fight  any  attempts  to  eliminate  this 
valuable  program.* 


LET  US  KEEP  OUR  VISTA 
VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  share  my  support  for  the 
VISTA  volunteers  in  my  district.  In 
Baltimore,  we  have  a  nonprofit 
agency,  the  Neighborhood  Design 
Center.  Inc.  (NDC).  which  has  been 
providing  architectural  and  planning 
assistance  to  low-income  community 
groups  since  1968.  In  1971,  NDC  was 
originally  granted  VISTA  volunteers 
to  assist  with  project  requests  from 
numerous  community  groups.  Due  to 
the  help  of  these  volunteers,  NDC 
aided  in  the  design  and  completion  of 
over  200  community  projects. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  VISTA 
volunteers'  participation  enabled  pro- 
fessional planners  and  architects,  as 
well  as  university  students  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Morgan  State 
University,  the  Community  College  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  Maryland  Art  In- 
stitute, to  volunteer  their  time  and 
skills,  worth  up  to  $25,000  annually. 

In  1982,  the  NDC  once  again  re- 
ceived VISTA  support,  making  possi- 
ble the  continuation  of  its  community 
involvement.  During  this  time,  NDC 
was  also  able  to  implement  a  low-cost/ 
no-cost  weatherization  and  training 
program.  Currently,  these  programs 
are  being  continued  with  the  1983 
VISTA  volunteers. 

The  Neighborhood  Design  Center, 
Inc.  operates  on  an  austere  budget  and 
with  only  an  executive  director,  one 
full-time  project  coordinator,  and  one 
part-time  secretary.  Accordingly,  the 
use  of  the  VISTA  volunteers  has  been 
critical  to  their  ability  to  provide 
much  needed  community  assistance. 

The  VISTA  volunteers  go  beyond 
the  duties  of  coordinating  volunteer 
services  for  community  projects.  Their 
work  also  includes  training  people  in 
self-help. 

On  a  final  note,  the  VISTA  program 
provides  a  truly  valuable  experience 
for  its  volunteers.  In  our  community, 
these  volunteers  were  recruited  from 
area  colleges  and  have  degrees  in  sub- 
jects related  to  the  work  of  the  Neigh- 


U.S.  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
AND  POLICIES 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
analysis  of  our  economic  problems,  we 
must  not  focus  our  efforts  only  on 
Government  policies.  For  though  it  is 
true  that  new  Government  policies, 
many  of  which  fall  in  the  category  of 
industrial  policies,  are  necessary  to  re- 
vitalize our  economy,  it  is  just  as  true 
that  the  private  sector  must  take  some 
initiatives  on  its  own. 

One  area  in  particular  which  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  examine  is  that  of 
management  training.  Given  the 
short-run  finance  perspective  of  most 
American  managers,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  the  long  run  many  of  our 
industries  are  in  trouble 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  discusses  U.S. 
management  training  and  practices. 
And  the  Incompetent  Americans— U.S. 
Managers  Are  "Technically  Illiterate  " 
and  Out  of  Touch 

(By  Yoshi  Tsurumi) 
Whenever  I  start  teaching  a  new  class  of 
business  school  students.  I  give  them  a  little 
math  test  to  get  some  idea  about  their  tech- 
nical skills. 

Typically.  I  ask  them  to  find  the  value  of 
"X"  and  "y"  in  a  couple  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions or  to  draw  a  graph  of  the  function  of 
one  of  these  equations  on  the  "xy"  plane. 

These  are  not  usually  difficult  problems 
as  math  goes.  Over  90  percent  of  10th  grade 
Japanese  students  can  do  the  first  one,  and 
about  85  percent  can  handle  the  second. 
One  would  expect  future  American  business 
leaders  could  perform  these  calculations 
with  ease,  since  quadratic  equations  have  to 
do  with  the  fundamentals  of  minimizing 
and  maximizing  values— which,  after  all,  is 
what  business  is  all  about. 

But  my  American  students  (at  universities 
such  as  Harvard.  Columbia  and  UCLA)  do 
not  handle  these  problems  with  ease.  Only 
about  one-third  usually  can  find  the  values 
of  "x"  and  "y,"  and  very  few  can  graph 
these  values.  Not  only  that,  they  complain 
bitterly  about  having  to  do  these  problems. 
They  tell  me  they  don't  see  the  relevance  of 
them  to  business. 

This  points  up  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  American  busi- 
ness; the  technical  illiteracy  of  its  managers 
and  executives.  Pew  of  them  have  the  skills 
to  solve  real  world  problems.  Business  deci- 
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sions  require  weighing  variables  (x  and  y) 
such  as  sales  and  costs,  product  quality  and 
productivity,  price  and  market  share,  profits 
and  taxes.  But  business  managers  aren't 
well-equipped  to  reason  and  think  in  those 
terms. 

I  have  compared  the  top  three  executives 
of  24  leading  Japanese  manufacturers  with 
the  top  three  executives  of  20  leading  Amer- 
ican competitors  in  such  fields  as  semicon- 
ductors, computers,  consumer  electronics, 
steel,  autos,  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  processed  foods. 

The  differences  are  dramatic.  TVo-thirds 
of  the  Japanese  executives  had  science  or 
engineering  degrees,  compared  with  only 
one-third  of  the  American  ones. 

F\irthermore.  none  of  the  Japanese  execu- 
tives without  technical  training  rose 
through  their  legal  or  financial  ranks.  But 
over  two-thirds  of  the  American  executives 
reached  the  top  through  careers  as  corpo- 
rate lawyers,  accountants,  and  financial  offi- 
cers. Also,  the  Japanese  executives  with 
non-technical  backgrounds  were  heavily 
schooled  in  domestic  and  international  sales 
operations,  while  the  American  executives 
with  non-techincal  backgrounds  have 
mostly  risen  through  advertising  careers 
and  corporate  planning.  This  is  typical  of 
the  career  track  of  the  new  breed  of  Ameri- 
can manager  with  an  MBA  degree. 

The  whole  preparation  of  American  ex- 
ecutives tends  to  make  them  aloof  from  the 
factory  floor  and  from  the  human  beings 
who  are  involved  in  the  day-to-day  task  of 
making  products. 

This  process  begins  early.  People  who 
make  it  to  the  top  of  Japanese  industry  usu- 
ally have  spent  several  years  sweeping  their 
own  clsissrooms  and  cleaning  their  school 
toilets.  In  elite  U.S.  schools,  of  course,  there 
are  "custodial  personnel,  to  do  that  dirty 
work. 

If  many  young  Americans  entering  lead- 
ing graduate  schools  are  already  technically 
illiterate,  three  or  four  semesters  of  busi- 
ness school  are  likely  to  increase  their  dis- 
dain for  getting  their  hands  dirty  in  class- 
rooms and  factories. 

Once  they  join  a  company  opportunities 
for  experience  at  the  ground  level  floor  are 
limited.  The  result  is  that  the  people  run- 
ning U.S.  companies  lack  familiarity  with 
the  organizations  they  are  guiding.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  are  drawn  to  legal  or  fi- 
nancial solutions  rather  than  technical  or 
human  ones? 

The  Japanese  chief  executives  I  surveyed 
spent,  on  average,  21  years  in  the  same  com- 
pany before  they  were  promoted  to  the 
lowest  rank  of  corporate  officer,  and  an  ad- 
ditional U  years  in  the  same  firm  before 
they  reached  the  rank  of  chief  executive  of- 
ficer. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  they  joined  their 
firm  right  after  graduation.  Their  American 
counterparts  typically  had  gone  through 
three  or  four  job  changes  and  had  spent  an 
average  of  only  nine  years  before  becoming 
a  corporate  officer. 

Subsequently,  it  took  them  only  four  to 
five  years  to  become  chief  executive.  In  the 
United  States  15  percent  had  been  brought 
in  from  outside  to  become  chief  executive. 

This  isn't  the  pattern  in  all  American 
firms.  Among  my  corporate  samples  were 
IBM.  Procter  &  Gamble.  Du  Pont  and 
Texas  Instruments.  Their  chief  executives' 
career  profiles  are  similar  to  those  of  their 
Japanese  counterparts.  These  American 
firms  appear  to  demand  that  chief  execu- 
tives be  thoroughly  familiar  with  their 
people,  products,  and  markets.  It  is  no  acci- 
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dent,  then,  that  these  firms  have  conceded 
nothing  to  their  Japanese  competitors. 

A  typical  Japanese  business  graduate  who* 
joins  a  company  will  spend  6  months  to  a 
year  at  a  factory,  followed  by  a  series  of  as- 
signments that  help  him  get  to  know  facto- 
ry workers,  engineers  and  managers.  He  is 
introduced  to  a  corporate  culture  that  en- 
courages its  employes  to  try  out  new  things, 
learn  from  mistakes,  and  share  information. 
He  might  even  be  sent  out  to  work  in  a  store 
where  his  company's  products  are  sold,  to 
see  how  the  products  are  accepted  by  cus- 
tomers. 

Compare  that  with  the  experience  of 
many  American  MBAs  who  are  told  to  show 
"results"  within  nine  months  to  a  year. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  make  mistakes. 
They  hide  precious  information  from  other 
people.  They  are  forbidden  to  make  con- 
tacts with  the  people  in  other  departments 
without  going  through  proper  channels. 

These  whiz  kids  rush  to  reorganize  the 
work  place,  shave  the  cost  of  maintaining 
machinery  or  developing  new  products,  con- 
coct creative  accounting  schemes,  and  fire 
"low  achievers."  Chances  are  they  won't  be 
around  when  their  splashy  gestures  prove  to 
be  disastrous.  They  will  have  moved  on  to 
assume  more  lucrative,  higher-ranked  jobs 
elsewhere. 

Too  many  American  MBAs  are  taught  to 
treat  ordinary  employes  as  disposable 
'direct  labor  cost."  They  are  taught  to  swal- 
low uncritically  the  myth  that  corporations 
exist  only  to  reward  abstract  stockholders, 
that  capital  budgeting  and  financial  con- 
trols are  the  most  effective  management 
tools. 

One  result  of  the  U.S.  system  is  executives 
such  as  David  Roderick,  chairman  of  U.S. 
Steel.  Roderick,  an  accountant  by  training, 
spent  much  of  the  $1  billion  thai  the  U.S. 
Congress  made  available  through  various 
tax  cuts  to  purchase  Marathon  Oil— instead 
of  modernizing  steel  facilities  and  keeping 
steel  workers  employed. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  the  Japanese 
system  is  modeled  after  an  American  system 
that  no  longer  exists.  After  the  war.  Japa- 
nese industry  put  a  premium  on  practical 
knowledge  and  hands-on  experience.  We 
looked  to  American  teachers  who  taught 
that  "high  purpose,  courage,  honor  and  in- 
dependence" were  leadership  qualities  cru- 
cij^  to  a  company's  success. 

You  won't  hear  such  things  discussed  in 
the  best  business  schools  today.  Instead,  we 
have  a  business  culture  that  applauds  ex- 
ecutives who  help  themselves  to  big  bonuses 
and  raid  other  companies  while  sending 
loyal  workers  to  the  unemployment  lines.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  FiirilARD  W. 
LAMB.  JR. 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNI.<t 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  building  character  and 
leadership  qualities  in  young  men  for 
many,  many  years  and  has  taught 
them  many  useful  skills  that  serve 
them  the  rest  of  their  lives.  For  these 
reasons,  the  need  for  very  talented 
and  capable  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
people  that  our  young  men  can  look 
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up  to  and  respect,  is  of  tantamount 
importance.  Richard  W.  Lamb,  Jr., 
Scout  executive  of  the  Long  Beach 
Area  Council,  is  one  such  leader.  Dick 
has  served  admirably  in  this  post  for 
the  past  10  years.  On  August  24,  Dick 
will  bring  to  a  close  33  years  of  service 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  when  he 
will  be  stepping  down.  A  retirement 
dinner  in  honor  of  his  many  years  of 
service  will  be  held  on  that  day  at  the 
International  City  Club  in  Long 
Beach.  Calif. 

Dick's  involvement  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  began  as  a  youth  in  Longview, 
Wash.,  where  he  earned  the  highest 
Scout  award,  the  Eagle  Rank,  in  1942. 
After  receiving  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oregon 
in  1950.  and  serving  as  rifle  platoon 
leader  in  the  Korean  campaign  from 
1951  to  1952,  Dick  returned  to  begin 
his  professional  career  in  Scouting, 
serving  as  field  Scout  executive  with 
the  Portland,  Oreg.,  Council.  He  then 
served  as  district  executive  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  and  in  Medford,  Oreg. 
He  became  council  executive  in  1958, 
and  served  the  same  position  in  Klam- 
ath Falls,  Oreg..  and  Anaheim,  Calif. 
In  1968,  he  joined  the  national  council 
as  an  area  director  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  he  joined  the  Long 
Beach  Area  Council  in  1973. 

Outside  of  his  Scouting  career.  Dick 
has  also  found  time  to  serve  as  direc- 
tor of  the  International  City  Club  of 
Long  Beach  and  as  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  United 
Way  Credit  Union.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Rotary  International  in 
Long  Beach. 

Dick  and  his  wife  Bonnie  Susan  have 
four  children:  Richard  W.  III.  Nancy 
Susan.  Elizabeth  Hope,  and  Scott 
Walter. 

Dick  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
entire  Scouting  community.  My  wife 
Lee  joins  me  in  wishing  Dick,  Nancy, 
and  their  four  children  all  the  best  in 
their  future  endeavors.* 


UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

ABOUT     THE     SENATE     WPPSS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Northwest  is  anxious  to  find  a  compre- 
hensive solution  to  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System. 

The  key  to  such  a  solution  will  be  re- 
gional consensus  among  the  ratepay- 
ers, public  and  private  utilities,  vital 
job-providing  industries,  and  other  af- 
fected interests. 

Information  gathered  during  a 
Senate  Energy  hearing  scheduled 
today  will  be  helpful  toward  that  end. 
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Over  the  August  work  period,  all  af- 
fected interests  will  have  more  time  to 
analyze  the  potential  impacts  of  an 
amendment  currently  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  House  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled for  mid-September  to  further 
evaluate  the  WPPSS  problems. 

It  is  with  the  intention  of  solving 
these  problems  that  some  in  the 
Senate  have  proceeded  with  an 
amendment  to  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions bill  that  would  offer  alternative 
financing  for  at  least  one  WPPSS 
plant. 

However,  the  speed  with  which  this 
amendment  was  drawn  up  and  the 
lack  of  involvement  by  all  affected 
parties  have  raised  perhaps  more  ques- 
tions than  have  been  answered. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Council  and  Washington 
Public  Utility  Districts'  Association 
have  voted  to  oppose  this  particular 
amendment. 

One  of  the  critical  questions  con- 
cerning this  amendment  has  not  been 
fully  addressed:  how  soon  could  the 
power  from  WPPSS  3  be  used  in  the 
Northwest  and  can  that  power  be  mar- 
keted outside  the  Northwest  without 
erosion  of  the  preference  clause? 

Currently.  Southwest  purchases  of 
Northwest  power  occur  largely  at  a 
■'spill"  rate,  which  is  cheap  because 
the  surplus  power  would  otherwise  be 
spilled  over  the  dams.  Will  utilities 
from  outside  the  region  purchase  the 
power  from  WPPSS  3  at  the  cost  of  its 
production?  If  not,  will  the  federally 
generated,  preference  power  have  to 
be  melded  with  the  cost  of  more  ex- 
pensive nuclear  power  in  order  to 
make  those  sales?  If  so,  what  is  the 
cost  to  the  Northwest  ratepayers? 

BPA  has  not  proposed  to  scrap 
WPPSS  3,  but  to  delay  its  construc- 
tion. Would  the  alternative  financing 
proposed  in  the  Senate  amendment 
cost  Northwest  ratepayers  less  dollars 
than  delayed  construction? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
certainly  come  as  the  Congress  evalu- 
ates this  issue  in  detail. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  by  the  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Co- 
lumbian. This  editorial  raises  a 
number  of  questions  that  remain  to  be 
answered. 

After  a  thorough  analysis,  a  solution 
to  the  WPPSS  problems,  regardless  of 
whether  it  entails  Federal  legislation, 
must  be  of  benefit  to  all  the  North- 
west. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Vancouver  Columbian,  July  27, 
1983] 

Haste,  Secrk:y  Raise  Suspicion— Latest 
WPPSS  Bailout  Plan  Falters 

Legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  could 
conceivably  salvage  one  of  the  five  power 
plants  begun  and  then  abandoned  by  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System. 
But  Congress  should  not  adopt  laws  that 
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"could"  work,  especially  not  in  complicated 
circumstances  like  those  surrounding 
WPPSS. 

The  rough  idea  for  the  legislation  origi- 
nated just  a  few  weeks  ago  among  four 
Northwest  private  utilities  with  money  tied 
up  in  the  plant.  WPPSS  Nuclear  Project  3. 
Essentially,  the  plan  calls  for  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  bor-ow  the  capital 
needed  to  complete  the  project,  with  the 
loans  to  be  repaid  through  BPA  rates. 

During  the  weekend  of  July  15-17,  closed- 
door  meetings  between  U.S.  Senate  staff 
and  utility  representatives  were  held  to 
draft  the  legislation.  It  was  tacked  onto  an 
appropriations  bill  July  18.  and  by  the  next 
day  it  had  been  approved  by  a  subcommit- 
tee and  coiTunittee  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
floor,  where  it  now  awaits  action. 

At  no  point  In  that  process  were  the 
public  utility  districts  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington consulted,  even  though  they  own  70 
percent  of  the  plant  and  would  pay  the  bill 
for  its  completion  through  their  rates. 

At  no  point  were  many  of  the  Northwest's 
congressmen  consulted,  even  though  their 
support  is  critical  if  the  measure's  backers 
hope  to  see  it  pass  the  House. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  answer  critical 
questions  about  the  impact  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  BPA  rates,  the  mechanism  BPA 
would  use  to  arrange  the  loans,  what  kind  of 
financing  would  be  obtained  or  whether  the 
region  could  even  use  the  power  that  Plant 
3  would  produce. 

The  private  utilities  seem  to  have  only 
one  goal  in  sight— completion  of  the  plant, 
no  matter  what  the  implications.  Prom  their 
narrow  viewpoint,  questions  like  those  con- 
cerning the  impact  on  BPA  rates  don't 
matter  much— they  have  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  plant,  money  they  would 
lose  if  it  is  never  completed. 

Others,  however,  are  taking  a  more  com- 
prehensive view.  Largely  because  of  unan- 
swered questions  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  legislation  was  drafted,  the  Clark 
County  PUD  registered  its  opposition  to  the 
plan  last  week.  The  Public  Power  Council, 
an  organization  of  public  utilities,  followed 
suit  Tuesday.  Support  among  the  Northwest 
delegation  in  the  Senate  is  faltering,  while 
opposition  in  the  House  is  growing.  It  now 
seems  the  plan  may  die  as  quickly  as  it  was 
bom. 

That  it  as  it  should  be.  Haste  and  secrecy 
helped  create  the  WPPSS  fiasco;  they 
cannot  be  part  of  its  solution.* 
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and  include  business,  cultural,  and 
charitable  organizations.  He  is  a  rare 
combination  of  energy,  ability,  and 
compassion.  He  is  always  willing  to 
help  an  individual  or  a  cause. 

On  August  11,  friends  will  gather  at 
a  farewell  reception  in  his  honor.  The 
reception  is  sponsored  by  Jesse  Phil- 
ips, chairman  of  Philips  Industries, 
Inc.,  and  Perry  B.  Wydman,  president 
of  Interstate  Financial  Corp.  It  will  be 
a  small  token  of  thanks  to  one  who 
has  given  so  much.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHERRILL  W. 
HUDSON,  COMMUNITY  LEADER 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  and  close 
personal  friend  who  left  the  Dayton 
area  last  month.  Sherrill  W.  Hudson, 
former  partner-in-charge  of  the 
Dayton  office  of  Deloitte  Hasklns  & 
Sells  has  accepted  a  promotion  as 
partner-in-charge  of  the  south  Florida 
practice  of  the  firm. 

Few  leaders  in  Dayton  have  achieved 
so  much  distinction  in  so  short  a  time. 
His  activities  are  a  virtual  directory  of 
civic  involvement  in  the  Dayton  area, 


DENNIS  BRUTUS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  remember  attending  grade 
school  and,  in  the  mornings,  rising 
with  my  classmates  to  pledge  alle- 
giance to  our  flag.  I  especially  remem- 
ber repeating  the  last  phrase  of  that 
pledge  to  myself  after  the  class  had 
finished— "with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all."  Those  words  really  meant  some- 
thing to  me,  and  I  was  proud  to  live  in 
a  country  that  offered  both  those  fun- 
damental rights  to  everyone. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  Mr. 
Frank  has  drawn  our  attention  to  an 
instance  in  which  a  man  in  our  coun- 
try might  be  denied  both  the  liberty 
and  the  justice  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
Mr.  Frank  has  introduced  H.R.  3705 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Dennis  Brutus,  a 
South  African  poet  and  outspoken 
critic  of  apartheid  who  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  battle  over  efforts  to  deport  him 
to  southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Brutus'  fears  about  returning  to 
southern  Africa  are  not  unfounded. 
Although  born  in  Zimbabwe,  he  grew 
up  in  South  Africa.  In  the  early  1960's, 
he  was  arrested  for  his  antiapartheid 
activities  and  was  released  only  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  be  Imprisoned 
if  he  ever  returned  to  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Brutus  faces  potential  dangers  in 
other  countries  as  well.  Just  last  year, 
a  former  nationalist  leader  in  South 
Africa  with  whom  Brutus  was  impris- 
oned was  fatally  shot  in  Zimbabwe,  al- 
legedly by  the  South  African  secret 
police. 

Mr.  Brutus  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  10  years.  He  has 
been  a  professor  of  African  and  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity for  many  of  those  years.  Why, 
then,  is  he  facing  potential  deporta- 
tion? Mr.  Chairman,  Dennis  Brutus 
could  be  deported  because  of  a  techni- 
cal violation  of  the  immigration  stat- 
utes. He  originally  held  a  British  pass- 
port, and  it  was  with  this  document 
that  he  obtained  his  visa,  which  grant- 
ed him  permission  to  work  here.  But 
when  Zimbabwe  became  an  independ- 
ent nation  In  1980,  Mr.  Brutus'  pass- 
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port  was  revoked.  Zimbabwe  issued  a 
new  one,  but  he  was  late  In  applying 
for  the  extension  of  his  visa  here. 
Then  his  file  was  misplaced  for  6 
months.  Thus,  when  he  continued  to 
work  at  Northwestern  University,  he 
violated  a  law  that  forbids  employ- 
ment of  an  alien  with  an  expired  visa. 
Despite  the  unusual  circumstances, 
the  State  Department  is  zealously  pur- 
suing action  against  Mr.  Brutus.  He 
has  been  told  by  these  authorities  that 
he  could  return  to  Great  Britain, 
where  he  lived  and  worked  after  he 
left  Africa  In  1966.  The  British  au- 
thorities, however,  present  a  different 
picture:  They  advised  him  that  his  Im- 
migration rights  have  lapsed  In  Britain 
because  he  failed  to  live  there  for  2 
years. 

F\irthermore,  the  State  Department 
has  Indicated  that  he  Is  excludable 
from  the  United  States  under  the 
McCarran-Walters  Act,  but  has  re- 
fused to  tell  Mr.  Brutus  why  he  has 
been  judged  excludable.  He  needs  that 
information  to  defend  his  position. 
The  Department  Is  using  classified 
documents  and,  as  commonsense  tells 
us.  It  Is  quite  difficult  to  refute  Infor- 
mation that  is  not  known.  Surely  this 
is  a  violation  of  those  very  rights  to 
which  I  pledged  allegiance  so  many 
years  ago. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Arts  Caucus,  I  have  yet  another  Inter- 
est in  allowing  Mr.  Brutus  to  remain 
In  our  country.  He  offers  an  Irreplaca- 
ble  cultural  asset  to  our  Nation.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  In  his  posi- 
tion as  professor  of  African  literature 
at  Northwestern  University.  Few 
scholars  have  contributed  so  much  to 
a  better  understanding  of  African  cul- 
ture and  the  dynamics  of  the  apart- 
held  system  as  Mr.  Brutus.  And,  on 
top  of  his  academic  career,  Mr.  Brutus 
is  an  award  winning  poet.  He  has  pub- 
lished seven  collections  of  poetry,  in- 
cluding "Sirens,  Knuckles  and  Boots" 
(1962)  and  "Letters  to  Martha  and 
Other  Poems  from  a  South  African 
Prison"  (1969).  Instead  of  harassing 
and  deporting  this  talented  man,  we 
should  support  his  efforts  and  leave 
his  mind  free  to  produce  his  artwork 
In  an  unrestricted  society. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  In  this 
position  of  defending  Mr.  Brutus  for 
his  artistic  and  academic  ability.  The 
Authors  League  of  America,  Inc.,  has 
recently  submitted  a  letter  of  support 
to  the  Honorable  Irving  Schwartz,  the 
judge  who  Is  presiding  over  Mr. 
Brutus'  trial. 
The  letter  reads: 

The  Authors  Leagt™: 

OF  America.  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  July  8.  1983. 
Re.  Dennis  Brutus. 
Hon.  Irving  Schwartz. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear     Judge     Schwartz:     The     Authors 
League  of  America  and  The  Authors  Guild 
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are  the  national  societies  of  professional  au- 
thors, representing  a  total  membership  of 
11.000. 

On  behalf  of  our  members,  we  respectful- 
ly urge  that  your  Honor  rule  that  Dennis 
Brutus  should  be  granted  political  asylum  in 
the  United  States.  We  believe  that  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  permanently  reside  and 
teach  here.  He  has  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  American  education  during  his 
many  years  of  teaching  in  our  universities. 
And  through  his  teaching  and  his  poetry,  he 
has  become  a  compelling  inspiration  to  in- 
numerable college  students,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  black  and  other  minorities. 

Dennis  Brutus  should  not  be  wrenched 
from  the  American  academic  community,  in 
which  he  has  earned  a  respected  place  and 
warm  welcome,  and  deported— to  Zimbabwe 
or  any  other  country.  To  destroy  his  career 
and  life  here  would  be  cruel  and  jjointless. 
Deportation  also  would  expose  him  to  per- 
sonal risk  because  of  his  strong  opposition 
to  the  government  and  policies  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa. 

We  applaud  the  granting  of  political 
asylum  to  ballet  dancers,  tennis  stars  and 
others  seeking  refuge  in  our  country.  But  it 
would  be  strainge  if  risk  to  personal  safety,  a 
minimal  concern  in  many  of  these  cases,  is 
evaluated  so  stringently  for  Dennis  Brutus 
that  asylum  would  be  denied  this  black 
teacher  and  poet  who  earned  the  enmity  of 
a  government  whose  policies  are  opposed  by 
millions  of  Americans. 

American  authors  join  American  teachers 
and  scholars,  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  black  community,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  in  urging  that  political 
asylum  be  granted  to  Dennis  Brutus.  It 
would  be  shocking  if  our  government,  which 
justly  condemns  the  deportation  and  op- 
pression of  teachers  and  poets  by  authori- 
tarian regimes,  were  to  expel  this  eminent 
teacher  and  literary  artist. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury, 
President. 
The  Authors  League  of  America. 
Anne  Edwards. 

President. 
The  Authors  Guild. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  were  to  deport 
Mr.  Brutus  because  of  the  violation  of 
a  technicality,  the  United  States 
would  be  expelling  a  world-renowned 
leader  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  a 
master  poet,  an  outstanding  scholar, 
and  an  exceptional  teacher.  We  have 
no  choice  but  to  grant  him  political 
asylum.* 


APPRECIATION  TO  POWELL  A. 
MOORE  FOR  HIS  SERVICE 

HON.  TRENT  LOH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weclnesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  depar- 
ture of  Powell  A.  Moore  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Legislative  Affairs  will  be  a 
loss  for  the  White  House  staff  and  for 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him 
over  the  years.  I  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate his  judgment  and  his  ability 
to  get  the  job  done. 
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I  did  not  want  to  let  this  opportuni- 
ty pass  without  taking  note  of  his  ac- 
complishments and  to  wish  him  the 
best  in  his  new  endeavors. 

In  charge  of  White  House  relations 
with  the  U.S.  Senate,  Powell  Moore 
was  appointed  to  this  position  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1981,  by  President-elect 
Ronald  Reagan  and  was  sworn  in  on 
January  21,  1981. 

Prior  to  joining  the  White  House 
staff,  Mr.  Moore  had  been  engaged  for 
the  previous  6  years  in  governmental 
relations  and  Washington  representa- 
tion as  a  consultant  for  a  variety  of 
corporations  and  associations. 

He  began  his  Washington  career  in 
1966  as  an  aide  to  the  late  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia.  When 
Senator  Russell  died  in  1971,  he 
became  Deputy  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  and  later  served  in  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Affairs  at  the  White 
House  under  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford.  When  he  left  the  White  House 
staff  to  enter  private  business  in  1975. 
he  was  a  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  Moore  worked  on  the  national 
Presidential  campaign  staff  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1972,  of  President  Ford 
in  1976.  and  of  F>resident  Reagan  in 
1980.  His  association  with  the  Reagan 
campaign  began  in  early  1979,  and  he 
was  Assistant  Director  of  Congression- 
al Relations  for  the  Reagan  transition 
between  election  day  in  1980  and  the 
inauguration  on  January  20,  1981. 

Mr.  Moore  graduated  from  the 
Henry  Grady  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens. 
Ga.,  in  1959.  He  is  a  former  weekly 
newspaper  editor  in  Georgia  and 
served  for  3 '/a  years  as  a  U.S.  Army  of- 
ficer, including  a  tour  in  West  Germa- 
ny. Born  on  January  5,  1938,  in  Milled- 
geville,  Ga.,  Mr.  Moore  is  married  to 
the  former  Miss  Katherine  Southward 
of  Midway  City.  Calif.  They  live  with 
two  children  in  Alexandria.  Va.« 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  U.S. 
COMBAT  FORCES 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  would  re- 
quire congressional  authorization 
before  the  introduction  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  into  Central  America.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  Frank 
HoRTON,  Pat  Schroeder,  Tony 
CoELHO,  Stewart  McKinney,  Joe 
MoAKLEY,  Morris  Udall,  Pernand  St 
Geruain,  Tom  Harkin,  Berkley 
Bedell. 

An  identical  resolution  will  be  intro- 
duced today  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Hart  and  Kennedy. 
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We  are  introducing  this  bill  because 
we  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
direction  that  the  Central  America 
policy  of  this  country  has  taken,  and 
equally  concerned  that  the  Congress 
has  not  been  playing  its  proper  role  in 
the  formulation  of  this  policy.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  insuffi- 
cient consultation  with  the  Congress 
in  this  regard,  and  that  the  present 
degree  of  congressional  oversight  is  in- 
adequate. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  two  American  naval 
battle  groups  were  steaming  for  the 
coasts  of  Nicaragua.  Then  I  read  that 
as  many  as  3,000  to  4,000  ground 
troops— including  combat  troops— were 
to  be  deployed  in  Central  America  in  a 
6-month  exercise  called  a  maneuver. 
Today  I  read  that  that  number  may  be 
more  like  5,000  troops. 

These  reports  have  an  ominous  ring 
to  them.  But  even  more  ominous  is  the 
fact  that,  while  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
military  involvement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  Congress  learns  of  major  deci- 
sions only  after  they  have  been  made. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  impression 
one  gets,  that  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State  are  not  far  ahead  of  us 
in  learning  about  the  latest  plans  of 
the  foreign  policy  experts  in  the 
White  House. 

Central  America  is  a  very  volatile 
region,  and  United  States  involvement 
there  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
This  situation  demands  a  careful,  re- 
strained, and  bipartisan  policy,  and 
close  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case. 

I  find  it  unconscionable  that  the 
Congress  could  fail  to  address  an  issue 
of  such  overwhelming  importance. 

The  Constitution  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  declaring  war,  and  for  regu- 
lating the  Armed  Forces,  squarely  on 
the  Congress.  And  I  think  the  Con- 
gress would  be  dangerously  derelict  in 
its  duties  if  it  allowed  one  man,  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
commit  this  country  to  a  misconceived 
military  adventure  which  could  quick- 
ly escalate  to  a  major  role  in  a  bloody 
and  unwinnable  war. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  last  week,  and  that  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  today. 

The  bill  says  that  the  Congress  will 
not  abandon  its  responsibilities. 

It  says  that,  this  time,  we  will  not 
duck  the  issue  while  an  ill-considered 
military  involvement  is  steadily  esca- 
lated, and  we  will  not  let  the  White 
House  singlehandedly  lead  this  Nation 
into  a  war. 

The  American  people  have  made 
their  feeling  clear.  The  overwhelming 
consensus  in  the  public  is  that  the 
greatest  danger  this  country  faces  in 
Central  America  is  that  of  embroil- 
ment in  another  Vietnam  style  quag- 
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mire.  On  this  issue,  as  on  the  issues  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  arms  control  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  American 
people  are  ahead  of  their  Government, 
and  it  behooves  all  of  us  in  Washing- 
ton to  pay  them  heed. 

Indeed,  our  top  military  leaders  have 
also  made  their  concerns  about  the  di- 
rection of  Central  America  policy 
known,  and  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  them.  The  last  thing  that 
our  military  wants  is  to  be  ordered 
into  a  military  conflict  in  Central 
America  without  strong  and  unified 
backing  from  the  country. 

If  we  as  a  country  have  learned  any- 
thing from  the  mistakes  of  the  Viet- 
nam war— indeed,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
a  loss  in  Central  America  similar  to 
the  loss  in  Southeast  Asia— we  must 
realize  that  all  the  bombers,  all  the 
gunboats,  all  the  radar  facilities  and 
all  the  sophisticated  weaponry  that  we 
can  bring  to  bear  in  these  small,  des- 
perately poor  Third  World  nations, 
can  accomplish  nothing  but  destruc- 
tion if  we  ignore  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  ills  that  are  the  causes  of 
the  conflict. 

And  we  must  remember  that  the  ef- 
fects of  a  mistaken  military  involve- 
ment are  painfully  felt  at  home  as  well 
as  overseas.  We  must  know  that  as  we 
wreak  destruction  abroad,  we  tear  at 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
call  for  a  new  direction  in  policy 
toward  Central  America.  Let  us  ap- 
proach the  problem  in  the  region  with 
caution,  let  us  approach  it  with  com- 
passion, let  us  approach  it  with  reason, 
but  above  all  let  us  approach  it  with 
unity.» 
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support      a      conference      committee 
report. • 
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FAIR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 


HONORS  FOR  JOHN  PHILIP 
SOUSA 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
voted  in  favor  of  a  proposal  to  address 
the  health  care  needs  to  the  unem- 
ployed because  I  believe  that  there 
currently  exists  a  problem  that  this 
Congress  should  address. 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  intend  to  work  to  see  that  any 
conference  committee  that  will  act  on 
this  matter  would  attach  a  means  test 
to  target  the  temporary  help  to  those 
who  desperately  need  it.  Also,  I  will 
ask  a  conference  committee  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirements  that  this  bill 
would  impose  on  small  businesses. 

In  summary,  I  recognize  the  need  for 
health  care  for  the  unemployed  and 
cast  my  vote  to  signal  my  support  for 
that  need.  However,  there  are  some  se- 
rious shortcomings  in  the  current  bill 
that  must  be  corrected  before  I  would 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK,  Mr,  Speaker,  John 
Philip  Sousa,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Portuguese  Americans  our  coun- 
try has  known,  was  honored  yesterday 
afternoon  by  a  concert  of  his  music  on 
the  steps  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  special  program  was  performed 
by  the  U.S,  Marine  Band,  which  Sousa 
led  for  more  than  10  years,  before  a 
crowd  which  included  the  composer's 
grandson,  John  Philip  Sousa  III. 
Sousa,  whose  marches  and  other  music 
have  become  a  permanent  part  of 
American  popular  culture,  is  very  de- 
serving of  this  honor,  both  as  a  musi- 
cian and  composer  who  has  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  arts,  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Portuguese  ancestry  who  have 
made  and  are  still  making  their  own 
contributions  to  American  society, 

Sousa  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  November  6,  1854,  and  by  the  age 
of  16  was  already  an  orchestra  leader 
in  a  number  of  American  theaters.  He 
joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Band  in  1877 
and  was  its  conductor  from  1880  until 
1892,  when  he  resigned  to  form  his 
own  band.  He  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of 
success  during  the  following  years, 
touring  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  in  Europe  and,  on  one  occasion, 
taking  his  band  on  a  world  tour. 

Sousa  was  best  known  for  his 
marches,  which  include  such  classics 
as  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever," 
the  "Washington  Post,"  and  "Liberty 
Bell."  In  total,  he  composed  nearly  100 
marches,  as  well  as  writing  a  number 
of  other  songs,  light  operas,  and  or- 
chestral suites.  The  many  honors  he 
received  in  his  lifetime  include  the 
Victorian  Order  and  the  Grand  Diplo- 
ma of  the  Academy  of  Hainault.  In  ad- 
dition, in  1940,  a  commemorative 
stamp  was  issued  in  his  honor. 

In  spite  of  these  many  prestigious 
honors,  Sousa's  achievements  are  most 
appropriately  recognized  every  time 
one  of  his  popular  marches  is  played. 
All  Americans,  whether  of  Portuguese 
descent  or  not,  can  be  proud  of  the 
career  and  achievements  of  the  man 
who  is  known  as  the  March  King.» 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

m  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  I  introduced,  with 
13  of  my  colleagues,  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  of  1983. 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
months  of  work  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration and  various  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  craft  a  proposal  that 
puts  teeth  in  title  VIII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Under  current  law,  the  principal 
means  of  enforcement  has  been  concil- 
iation. However,  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  current  law  has  shortcomings 
where  parties  enter  into  conciliation  in 
bad  faith.  As  former  Secretary  of 
HUD,  Carla  Hills,  stated:  "The  most 
serious  obstacle  to  an  effective  title 
VIII  program  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
enforcement  provisions.  .  .  ."  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recently  acknowledged 
this  when  he  stated:  "The  gap  in  en- 
forcement is  the  lack  of  a  forceful 
backup  mechanism  which  provides  an 
incentive  to  bring  the  parties  to  the 
conciliation  table  with  serious  intent 
to  resolve  the  dispute  then  and  there. 
When  conciliation  fails,  the  Secretary 
[of  HUD]  has  no  place  to  go.  In  those 
few  cases  where  good  will  is  absent, 
the  exclusive  reliance  on  voluntary 
resolution  is  in  the  words  of  former 
Secretary  Carla  Hills,  an  invitation  to 
intransigence.'  " 

Under  the  bill,  the  principal  means 
of  enforcement  will  continue  to  be 
conciliation.  However.  H.R.  3747  will 
provide  a  forceful  backup  mechanism 
to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter 
the  conciliation  process  in  good  faith. 
Under  H.R.  3747.  an  aggrieved 
person  has  180  days  following  a  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  to  file  a 
complaint.  If  the  complaint  originated 
in  a  State  or  locality  that  has  a  certi- 
fied HUD  fair  housing  agency,  then 
the  complaint  is  referred  there.  Other- 
wise, the  Secretary  of  HUD  is  to  make 
and  give  notice  of  his  or  her  decision 
whether  to  resolve  the  complaint  as 
promptly  as  possible  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  this  notice  is  to  be  given 
no  later  than  120  days  after  receiving 
the  complaint  or  recalling  it  from  a 
State  or  local  agency. 

If  the  complaint  is  not  resolved 
within  30  days  after  notification  to  the 
respondent  of  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation to  resolve  it,  or  if  the  Secretary 
certifies  that  conciliation  has  been 
tried  and  will  not  work,  the  complaint 
may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  a 
civil  action  be  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  If  a  civil  action  be  filed 
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on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  If  a 
civil  action  is  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  court  may  award  injunc- 
tive relief  and  assess  civil  penalties  of 
up  to  $50,000  for  the  first  offense,  and 
up  to  $100,000  for  subsequent  offenses. 
Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
may  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  appropriate  temporary  or 
preliminary  relief  be  sought  pending 
final  disposition  of  the  complaint. 

The  above  provisions  of  the  bill  con- 
stitute the  "teeth"  which  is  lacking 
under  current  law.  Presently,  the  At- 
torney General  has  only  "pattern  or 
practice"  jurisdiction.  Additionally, 
the  conciliation  procedure  is  strength- 
ened by  allowing  the  parties  to  con- 
sent to  binding  arbitration.  There  is 
also  authorization  in  H.R.  3747  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  specific  per- 
formance of  a  conciliation  agreement. 
Thus  there  are  incentives  to  resolve 
the  issue  through  the  conciliation 
process  which  is  the  speediest,  most  ef- 
fective way.  The  consequences  of  fail- 
ure to  conciliate  may  be  a  lawsuit  filed 
against  the  person  by  the  Attorney 
General.  If  the  parties  to  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  fail  to  abide  by  its 
terms  similar  action  by  the  Attorney 
General  may  result. 

The  action  by  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  preclude  an  aggrieved  person 
from  filing  a  complaint  on  his  or  her 
own  behalf.  Additionally,  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  a  private  action  has 
been  extended  from  180  days  to  2 
years.  Also,  individuals  will  no  longer 
have  to  prove  financial  need  to  have 
their  attorney's  fees  paid.  In  conform- 
ance with  other  civil  rights  attorneys 
fees  provisions,  the  court  may  award 
attorney's  fees  to  the  prevailing  party. 
The  current  ceiling  on  punitive  dam- 
ages in  a  private  action  is  also  re- 
moved. Finally,  the  Attorney  General 
will  be  authorized  to  intervene  in  suits 
brought  by  individuals  in  which  ag- 
grieved persons  can  receive  compensa- 
tory and  punitive  damages.  Thus,  the 
burden  of  litigation  is  borne  by  the 
Government. 

H.R.  3747  preserves  the  existing  pat- 
tern or  practice  jurisdiction  of  the  At- 
torney General.  It  also  authorizes  the 
court  to  assess  civil  penalties  of  up  to 
$50,000  and  $100,000  for  subsequent 
violations. 

H.R.  3747  provides  for  mandatory  re- 
ferral of  fair  housing  complaints  to 
State  or  local  fair  housing  agencies 
that  administer  "substantially  equiva- 
lent" laws.  It  confirms  as  to  remedies 
that  a  State  or  local  law  will  be  recog- 
nized if  it  provides  an  agency  with  the 
authority  to  investigate  and  conciliate 
complaints.  These  provisions  recognize 
the  desirability  of  resolving  fair  hous- 
ing complaints  at  the  most  decentral- 
ized level  where  housing  transactions 
occur.  It  recognizes  the  need  to  have 
the  complaints  resolved  in  the  venue 
most  convenient  to  all  parties  involved 
in  the  dispute. 
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Finally,  one  of  the  key  provisions 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  far-reach- 
ing and  important  is  the  one  that  adds 
handicapped  persons  as  a  new  protect- 
ed class.  H.R.  3747  would  make  it  ille- 
gal to  refuse  to  sell,  rent,  or  negotiate 
for  the  sale  or  rental  of  dwellings  be- 
cause of  a  handicap  of  the  buyer  or 
renter.  Discriminatory  activity  would 
include  refusing  to  permit  reasonable 
modifications  of  the  premises  for  occu- 
pancy, but  in  the  case  of  rental  dwell- 
ings, the  renter  must  first  agree  to  re- 
store the  premises,  reasonable  wear 
and  tear  excluded. 

Discriminatory  activity  does  not  in- 
clude the  refusal  to  make  changes  in  a 
dwelling  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  the  refusal  to  modify  current  poli- 
cies or  rules  if  it  would  result  in  ex- 
pense to  the  owner  or  unreasonably 
inconveniences  the  other  persons. 

Finally,  while  the  definition  of 
handicapped  persons  is  written  very 
broadly,  it  does  not  include  any  cur- 
rent impairment  that  consists  of  alco- 
holism or  drug  abuse,  or  any  other  im- 
pairment that  would  be  a  direct  threat 
to  the  property  or  safety  of  others. 

I  hope  the  introduction  of  H.R.  3747 
will  spark  the  serious  thoughtful  and 
bipartisan  debate  on  this  major  civil 
rights  issue  which  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. It  is  a  debate  that  needs  to  be 
devoid  of  political  rhetoric  if  the 
strengthening  of  our  fair  housing  laws 
is  to  become  a  reality.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights.  I  will  be  working  very 
hard  to  accomplish  the  objective  of 
putting  teeth  in  the  current  act  and  to 
include  handicapped  persons  as  a  cov- 
ered class.* 


NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
TOXICOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

OF  ARKANSA.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  private  sector  survey  on 
cost  control  recently  released  the  re- 
sults of  the  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices/Health Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration and  Public  Health  Service 
Task  Force.  The  importance  of  this 
study  and  the  recommendations  that 
accompany  it  are  that  they  represent 
the  potential  for  more  effective  and 
efficient  utilization  of  limited  Federal 
resources. 

Several  of  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations are  of  particular  interest 
to  me  because,  they  concern  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Toxicological  Re- 
search (NCTR),  a  sophisticated  re- 
search facility  located  near  Pine  Bluff. 
Ark.,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  The  results  of 
the    study    are    important    to    every 
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Member  of  Congress,  however,  be- 
cause of  our  society's  increasing  reli- 
auice  on  chemicals,  and  the  need  we 
have  as  decisionmakers  for  accurate 
information  to  protect  the  public  from 
health  threats  due  to  substances  re- 
leased in  our  environment. 

NCTR  is  responsible  for  carrying  out 
four  basic  tasks:  To  determine, 
through  animal  tests,  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  low  dose,  long-term  exposure 
to  chemical  toxic  agents  or  poison;  to 
develop  better  tests  to  evaluate  the 
limits  of  safe  use  of  toxic  chemicals  in 
animal  systems:  to  determine  how 
these  toxic  agents  affect  animals:  and 
to  develop  data  to  help  apply  test  re- 
sults from  animals  to  mam. 

The  information  that  NCTR  gathers 
is  passed  on  to  regulatory  agencies 
that  must  decide  whether  to  permit  a 
certain  chemical  or  drug  or  substance 
to  be  sold  or  used. 

I  recently  worked  with  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
to  insure  that  NCTR  received  funding 
for  much  needed  renovation  of  their 
facilities.  I  commend  the  members  of 
this  committee  for  recognizing  the 
needs  of  the  Center,  and  for  including 
an  amount  of  $2.5  million  for  a  diet 
preparation  facility  and  an  inhalation- 
toxicology  laboratory  at  the  Center  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations 
bill. 

I  am  equally  pleased  that  the  team 
of  private  industry  executives  studying 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  highly  praised  the  work  and 
management  of  NCTR.  In  addition  to 
recommending  that  the  Center's  facili- 
ties and  programs  be  expanded,  the 
Presidential  Commission  also  noted 
that,  'the  management  systems  put  in 
operation  by  the  NCTR  Director  were 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  of  all 
agencies  studied  and  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  wider  use  within  the  Feder- 
al structure.  " 

The  team  assigned  to  study  toxico- 
logical programs  within  the  Federal 
Government  observed  that,  "there  is  a 
history  of  problems  with  studies  per- 
formed by  contract  firms."  They  sug- 
gested that  NCTR  should  be  'expand- 
ed to  become  more  of  a  National 
Center, "  and  do  more  of  the  Govern- 
ment's research  work  in  the  area  of 
toxicology. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  support 
we  have  received  in  Congress  for 
NCTR  and  the  high  praise  the  private 
sector  initiative  has  given  to  the 
Center.  I  believe  it  shows  that  Con- 
gress and  the  private  sector  recognize 
the  need  to  support  the  search  for 
cures  for  cancer  and  birth  defects,  and 
protect  the  public  from  health  threats 
in  our  environment.  The  report  from 
the  private  sector  survey  on  cost  con- 
trol demonstrates  that  Federal  sup- 
port of  NCTR  is  a  wise  investment  of 
limited  Federal  resources.* 
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RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  AND 
SOVIET  TYRANNY 
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brate  her  very  own  bat  mitzvah   in 
freedom.* 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 
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OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
2,  1983,  Laurie  Heyman  of  Deerfield, 
111.,  celebrated  her  bat  mitzvah.  The 
bat  mitzvah  marks  the  entry  of  a 
young  Jewish  girl  into  womanhood,  a 
symbolic  moment  of  passage  from  pro- 
tected innocence  to  adult  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  an  occasion  at  once  joyous 
and  solemn. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  her  bat  mitzvah  because  Laurie's 
right  of  passage  was  more  than  sym- 
bolic. By  corresponding  with  a  Russian 
girl  her  own  age,  Irena  Briskman, 
whose  family  has  been  refused  the 
right  to  emigrate,  to  celebrate  publicly 
Irena's  bat  mitzvah,  or  even  to  observe 
quietly  the  Sabbath  privately  in  their 
own  home.  Laurie  Heyman  learned  a 
hard  lesson  in  geopolitics  upon  which 
we  all  ought  to  reflect. 

The  sharing  of  the  bat  mitzvah  cele- 
bration with  a  Soviet  refusenik, 
"Twinning"  as  it  has  been  popularly 
labeled,  is  a  moving  and  meaningful 
event  for  the  families  of  both  the 
American  and  Soviet  youths.  During 
the  service  an  empty  chair  sits  on  the 
pulpit  designated  for  the  absent  Soviet 
participant. 

The  'Twinning"  service  dramatically 
contrasts  the  religious  freedoms  in  the 
United  States  with  the  oppression  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ironically,  while  the 
Heyman  family  celebrated  Laurie's  bat 
mitzvah  in  the  States,  the  Briskman 
family  was  being  arrested  by  the  KGB 
for  celebrating  the  Sabbath  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Laurie's  bat  mitzvah  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Government  has  em- 
barked on  an  emboldened  campaign  of 
anti-Semitism.  How  tragic  it  is  that 
Irena,  representative  of  all  Soviet 
Jews,  has  been  denied  the  most  essen- 
tial of  all  freedoms— the  freedom  to 
hold  fast  to  an  individual  religious  and 
cultural  identity. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinuously pressure  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  allow  for  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion and  religious  freedoms  for  its 
people.  The  courage  and  long-endured 
suffering  of  Soviet  Jews  is  exemplified 
so  well  in  the  words  of  another  heroic 
Jew.  Albert  Einstein:  "As  long  as  I 
have  any  choice  in  the  matter.  I  shall 
live  only  in  a  country  where  civil  liber- 
ty, tolerance,  and  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens before  the  law  prevail." 

I  praise  Laurie  for  sharing  her  very 
personal  celebration  with  another 
young  woman,  Irena  Briskman,  who, 
to  this  day,  remains  trapped  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Let  us  all  pray  that 
Irena,  too,  will  soon  be  able  to  cele- 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONSENT  FOR 
THE  SOUTHEAST  INTERSTATE 
LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 

WASTE      MANAGEMENT      COM- 
PACT 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  along 
with  19  of  my  colleagues  in  the  South- 
east, which  seeks  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Southeast  Interstate 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment Compact. 

In  1980,  the  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation which  established  Federal 
policy  on  the  management  and  dispos- 
al of  low-level  radioactive  wastes. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Low-Level 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980,  each  State  is 
responsible  for  the  disposal  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  generated 
within  their  borders.  Most  important, 
however,  this  statute  also  stipulates 
that  low-level  radioactive  waste  can  be 
most  safely  and  efficiently  managed 
on  a  regional  basis.  States  are  there- 
fore urged  to  form  regional  compacts 
with  their  neighboring  States,  and 
subsequently  present  such  compacts  to 
the  Congress  for  consent  and  approv- 
al. After  January  1,  1986,  and  assum- 
ing the  passage  of  congressional  con- 
sent legislation,  each  region  may  ban 
the  importation  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  into  their  region. 

At  the  present  time,  legislation  is  al- 
ready pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  seeking  congressional 
consent  for  both  the  Northwest  and 
Central  Interstate  Low-Level  Waste 
Compacts.  The  Southeast  region  is  the 
third  region  to  formally  transmit  con- 
sent legislation  to  the  Congress  for  the 
compact  they  have  agreed  to.  I  would 
note  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  senior  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, Hon.  Strom  Thurmond,  will  be  in- 
troducing this  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Southeast  Inter- 
state Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  Compact  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  lengthy  and  complex 
process  to  seek  agreement  between  the 
various  States  of  the  Southeast  region 
for  safe  management  and  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  materials  within 
the  region.  To  date,  seven  of  the  eight 
eligible  States  in  the  Southeast  region, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia,  have  fully  ratified  this 
compact.  Georgia  ratified  an  earlier 
version  of  the  compact  in  1982,  and  is 
expected  to  ratify  amendments  to  that 
compact  next  year. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  Southeast 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact,  the 
Chem-Nuclear  Services,  Inc.,  burial 
site  in  Barnwell  County,  will  serve  as 
the  first  regional  disposal  site  for  the 
Southeast  region.  The  compact  makes 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  ini- 
tially eligible  parties  to  the  Southeast 
Compact.  The  compact  also  makes 
provisions  for  the  addition  of  party 
States  to  the  region,  as  well  as  the 
withdrawal  by  any  party  State  from 
the  compact. 

Article  4  of  the  Southeast  Compact 
creates  the  Southeast  Interstate  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Commission  which  consists  of  two 
voting  members  from  each  party 
State.  The  commission  is  to  appoint  its 
own  chairman,  meet  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  is  responsible  for  approving 
the  applications  of  eligible  as  well  as 
nonparty  States  to  bcome  a  party 
State  to  the  compact,  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  Governors  and  Legisla- 
tures of  party  States,  and  develop  pro- 
cedures for  determining  the  type  and 
number  of  regional  facilities  which  are 
necessary  to  manage  the  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  generated  within  the 
region.  The  commission  also  has  the 
authority  to  authorize,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  the  importation  of  wastes  into 
the  region  beyond  the  January  1.  1986 
exclusionary  date  set  out  in  the  Low- 
Level  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980.  The 
commission  activities  will  be  funded  by 
both  a  one-time  payment  from  party 
States  and  levies  imposed  on  wastes 
disposed  at  the  regional  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  regional  site 
for  the  Southeast  region  will  be  the 
Chem-Nuclear  Services,  Inc.,  burial 
site,  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  site  will  be  available  under 
the  terms  of  the  compact  through 
1992.  After  that  time,  another  State 
within  the  region  will  have  to  come 
forward  to  provide  a  next  regional  site. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  with 
issues  relating  to  nuclear  waste  dispos- 
al througout  my  tenure  in  this  body. 
My  home  State  of  South  Carolina 
presently  stores  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's high-level  nuclear  defense 
wastes  in  temporary  storage  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant,  it  operates  one  of 
only  two  commercial  burial  sites  for 
low-level  nuclear  wastes  at  the  Chem- 
Nuclear  Services,  Inc.,  site  in  Barnwell 
County,  and  was  under  active  consid- 
eration throughout  the  formulation  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  disposal  legis- 
lation as  a  site  for  temporary,  or 
"away-from-reactor"  storage  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  from  commercial  nuclear 
power  reactors. 

The  citizens  of  South  Carolina  un- 
derstand well  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  research  and  medical  uses  of 
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radioactive  materials,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  and  defense  applications 
of  nuclear  energy.  The  regional  dispos- 
al concept  established  in  the  Low- 
Level  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980.  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
gressional consent  legislation  I  am 
today  introducing,  represents  the  most 
equitible  solution  to  a  problem  nobody 
wants,  and  which  to  date  has  been 
borne  disproportionately  by  my  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  solicit  the 
cosponsorship  of  this  legislation  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  urge  the 
committees  of  jurisdiction  to  move 
promptly  toward  hearings  on  this 
most  important  subject.* 


SLAIN  AMERICAN  MISSIONARIES 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 


IMI 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  issue  of  justice  in  the  case  of 
the  slain  American  churchwomen  in 
El  Salvador.  The  same  resolution  was 
recently  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

This  particular  case  is  familiar  to 
many  of  us.  The  four  victims— Jean 
Donovan,  Dorothy  Kazel.  Ita  Ford, 
and  Maura  Clark— were  in  El  Salvador 
on  a  humanitarian  mission.  They  were 
working  with  the  poor  and  dispos- 
sessed, trying  to  rectify  the  problems 
that  are  causing  all  the  current  trou- 
ble in  Central  America.  Jean  Donovan, 
who  was  my  constituent,  left  a  $35,000 
a  year  job  in  Cleveland  to  do  her  vol- 
unteer work  with  the  church  in  El  Sal- 
vador. The  three  religions  were  equal- 
ly idealistic.  Their  murders  at  hands 
of  unnamed  government  troops 
brought  the  brutality  of  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador  sharply  and  cruelly  into 
focus  for  many  Americans.  The  unre- 
solved murder  case  serves  as  a  continu- 
ing reminder  to  us  of  the  injustice 
that  reigns  in  that  country. 

The  murders  occurred  nearly  3  years 
ago,  on  December  2,  1980.  Repeatedly 
Congress  has  expressed  its  concern 
over  the  lack  of  any  progress  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Repeatedly,  we  have 
heard  the  same  excuses.  Recently,  the 
State  Department  admitted  "disap- 
pointing progress  in  the  case  "  and  ac- 
knowledged a  "virtual  breakdown  in 
criminal  justice"  in  El  Salvador.  Gov- 
ernment officials  there  have  kept  post- 
poning a  trial  date.  Critical  evidence 
developed  by  the  FBI  to  assist  El  Sal- 
vadoran  authorities  has  never  been  in- 
troduced into  the  official  court  record. 
Other  evidence  has  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. Important  leads  have  been  ig- 
nored. In  short,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  authorities  in  El 
Salvador  have  no  intention  to  bring 
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this  case  to  trial,  no  intention  to 
pursue  justice. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
would  put  the  House  on  record  sup- 
porting the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecuting  attorney  in  El  Salvador  to 
oversee  the  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  murder- 
ing the  four  American  church  women 
and  to  prepare  an  effective  prosecu- 
tion. It  is  also  clear  that  more  than 
enough  time  has  elapsed  for  reasona- 
ble people  to  expect  a  trial  that  would 
resolve  the  questions  the  American 
people  continue  to  have  as  to  who 
killed  the  American  missionaries  and 
who  may  have  ordered  the  crime.  The 
resolution  calls  on  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  to  assure  our  Government 
that  those  accused  will  be  brought 
before  a  jury  trial  by  December  2. 
1983.  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
deaths  of  Jean  Donovan,  Ita  Ford, 
Dorothy  Kazel.  and  Maura  Clark. 

I  urge  support  for  the  resolution  to 
demonstrate  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims that  we  still  care  and  to  show  for- 
eign governments  that  we  expect 
proper  treatment  for  our  citizens  and 
justices  should  they  become  the  vic- 
tims of  crime. 

This  resolution  has  also  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.# 
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WASHINGTON  PUDS  TESTIMO- 
NY ON  THE  SENATE  WPPSS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  is  hearing  testimo- 
ny on  a  proposal  to  provide  alternative 
financing  for  at  least  one  of  the  trou- 
bled WPPSS  nuclear  plants. 

In  another  recent  statement  in  these 
pages.  I  have  pointed  out  questions 
concerning  this  proposal. 

At  this  time.  I  would  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  tes- 
timony presented  to  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  today  by  Mr.  Jim 
Boldt.  director  of  the  Washington 
Public  Utility  Districts  Association. 

This  testimony  frames  a  number  of 
other  critical  questions  that  must  be 
addressed  during  congressional  consid- 
eration of  this  energy  financing  pro- 
posal. 

(Testimony  follows:) 

Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and 
Gentleman: 

My  name  is  Jim  Boldt.  I  am  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Washington  Public  Utility 
Districts'  Association.  Our  Association  rep- 
resents 26  public  utility  districts  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  their  owner/rate- 
payers, as  well  as  two  joint  operating  agen- 
cies. The  Association  collectively  represents 
over  500.000  electrical  customers  and  sys- 
tems that  ser'e  over  50  percent  of  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  State  of  Washington. 


We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  S.  1701.  We  were  very 
concerned  originally  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  hearings  and  testimony  on  this 
issue.  We  truly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  views.  We  were  pleased 
during  the  consideration  of  previous  legisla- 
tion that  Senator  Jackson  expressed  his 
concern  for  hearings  and  now  as  this  bill 
comes  forward  we  appreciate  this  commit- 
tee's call  for  a  hearing  so  that  the  public 
may  be  heard. 

On  July  26.  1983.  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Washington  Public  Utility  Districts' 
Association,  with  all  but  two  members 
present,  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  the 
following  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  that,  the  Washington 
P.U.D.  Association  opposes  Section  317  of 
the  pending  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priations Bill.  While  we  appreciate  the  in- 
terest and  attention  of  Congress  toward  our 
regional  energy  problems  we  feel  that  Sec- 
tion 317.  as  written,  fails  to  adequately  and 
comprehensively  address  these  problems. 
We  further  call  upon  all  regional  energy  en- 
tities, our  ratepayers/owners,  the  private 
utilities,  and  others  to  continue  the  process 
initiated  by  Congress  and  the  private  utili- 
ties toward  addressing  our  pressing  energy 
problems.  Such  a  continuation,  with  appro- 
priate public  hearings  and  input,  combined 
with  detailed  studies  of  potential  rate  im- 
pacts, will  allow  us  a  proper  forum  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  our  collective  energy 
problems. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington 
Public  Utility  Districts'  Association  is  made 
up  solely  of  locally  elected  public  utility  dis- 
trict commissioners.  They  took  this  action 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  let  me  state  that  we  support  a  com- 
pletion of  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  project  WNP  2.  However,  while  this 
proposed  legislation  addresses  that  process, 
we  have  serious  concerns  over  the  broader 
aspect  and  timing  of  this  legislation  before 
you.  Mr.  Chairman  we  would  like  to  put 
forth  those  concerns  in  this  testimony. 
First,  in  the  form  of  a  technical  critique  of 
the  language  itself  and  then  later  in  a  gen- 
eral discussion  about  the  energy  situation  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  specifically  the  State 
of  Washington. 

We,  the  public  utility  districts,  are  cus- 
tomers of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. This  federal  agency  is  not  a  bureaucra- 
cy that  merely  represents  a  power  mixer  or 
exchanger  for  us.  It  is  in  many  cases  the  life 
blood  of  power  supply  for  the  public  utility 
districts.  We  therefore  need  to  know  more 
about  any  new  authority  granted  to  this 
federal  agency  before  we  can  support  it. 

The  legislation  before  us  allows  for  the 
commitment  and  expenditure  of  our  rate- 
payers" dollars  through  a  new  "entity.""  We 
are  concerned  about  the  makeup  of  this 
entity,  how  It  would  be  established,  who 
would  establish  it.  and  what  its  authorities 
and  powers  would  be.  Literally  taken,  if 
such  an  entity  were  to  be  formed  that  could 
issue  this  type  of  debt  for  this  type  of 
reason,  we  would  imagine  that  under  exist- 
ing law  we  would  see  ourselves  represented 
by  perhaps  a  new  giant  irrigation  district,  a 
new  state-wide  public  utility  district,  some 
other  special  purpose  district,  perhaps  a 
state  power  authority,  or  in  a  whole  differ- 
ent vein  a  new  non-profit,  private  corpora- 
tion over  which  we  would  imagine  we  would 
have  very  little  control. 

Control  is  a  very  important  point  for  us 
these  days.  We  are  concerned  about  costs  to 
our  ratepayers.  We  are  further  concerned. 


in  light  of  the  recent  Washington  State  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  about  entering  into  any 
agreements  or  beinB  involved  in  agreements 
where  the  policy,  oversight,  and  manage- 
ment control  of  our  affairs  are  even  further 
Isolated  from  us.  Recall  if  you  will  the  clear 
statements  by  the  Washington  State  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Chemical  Bank  action. 
They  ruled  that  without  proper  control, 
public  utility  districts  lacked  the  authority 
to  participate  in  contracts  with  a  joint  oper- 
ating agency. 

From  a  purely  fiscal  concern  we  are 
unable  to  obtain  information  about  the  pos- 
sible financial  obligation  made  by  this 
entity  pursuant  to  this  legislation.  We  need 
answers.  What  would  be  the  conditions  of  a 
loan  to  this  entity?  What  would  be  the  in- 
terest rate?  What  would  be  the  terms  of  the 
loan?  To  whom  would  it  be  paid?  What  is 
the  imagined  time  frame  for  refinancing  as 
mentioned  in  the  Committee  report  in  Sec- 
tion 317  and  this  legislation?  What  if  refi- 
nancing is  unavailable? 

As  you  are  aware,  project  No.  1  was  moth- 
balled  over  one  year  ago  in  a  similar  fashion 
as  the  recent  mothballing  of  project  No.  3. 
It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  new  authority  for 
project  1  as  well  as  2  and  3.  It  would  be  im- 
portant to  us  that  this  be  clarified  and  that 
the  definition  of  "federal  base  system  re- 
source" be  defined  so  that  we  know  which 
resources  could  be  funded  or  financed  by 
this  procedure.  If  the  definition  of  "federal 
base  system  resource"'  is  too  broad  this  au- 
thority could  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
new  generators  on  the  federal  base  system 
dams,  perhaps  fishery  programs,  conserva- 
tion programs  and  others  which  could  be 
funded  from  the  federal  base  system  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gional Power  Act. 

The  legislation  makes  reference  to  the 
term  ""cost  of  construction"  and  that  funds 
from  the  entity  could  be  used  for  such  costs. 
It  is  essential  that  this  term  be  further  de- 
fined. We  are  concerned  that  such  pay- 
ments may  take  money  from  our  ratepayers 
to  pay  disgruntled,  terminated  contractors 
at  projects  1  and  3.  Likewise  we  are  con- 
cerned that  money  may  be  taken  for  cost 
sharing  lawsuit  settlements  to  pay  projects 
4  and  5  for  which  we  presently  have  no  au- 
thority to  pay  for,  due  to  the  decision  of  the 
Washington  State  Supreme  Court. 

There  are  additional  questions  in  other 
areas  which  require  answers  in  order  to  pre- 
pare comprehensive  legislative  solutions. 

With  our  support  for  of  completion 
project  No.  2  and  our  concerns  for  the  im- 
mediate needs  for  project  No.  3  it  would  be 
wise  to  wait  until  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  reported  on  the  clarification  of 
authority  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration to  fund  construction  of  projects 
from  rates.  It  would  drastically  realign  sup- 
port for  various  aspects  of  this  legislation  if 
we  could  hear  the  August  8th  ruling  by  the 
Superior  Court  with  regard  to  the  coopera- 
tively held  utilities  interests  in  projects  4 
and  5. 

We  are  also  attempting  to  assess  the  cost- 
effectiveness  and  marketability  of  a  major 
thermal  resource  (project  No.  3)  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's major  reassessment  of  its  rates  and 
rate  studies  and  load  forecasts.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  assess  the  monetary  impact  of  this 
legislation  until  these  findings  are  made. 
And  probably  the  most  important  point  is  to 
wait  until  the  Regional  Power  Council  can 
respond  to  a  request  for  a  cost-effective  as- 
sessment of  project  No.  3.  Those  done  prior 
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to  this  time,  in  compliance  with  a  now  un- 
constitutional initiative,  are  now  in  ques- 
tion. 

Allow  us  to  discuss  further  the  concerns 
we  have  with  a  forced  march  completion  of 
any  federal  base  system  resource  other  than 
WNP  No.  2.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
project  No.  3  if  it  is  completed?  If  we  use  an 
unknown  entity  headed  by  yet  to  be  an- 
nounced personnel,  to  borrow  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  money,  at  a  ""negotiable"" 
interest  rate  to  finish  the  project,  what  do 
we  then  have?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  more 
surplus,  and  we  have  a  diversion  of  capital 
from  cost-effective  conservation  programs. 
(The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
already  asked  the  public  utility  districts  of 
the  State  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  con- 
servation programs  to  achieve  Bormeville"s 
responsibilities  under  the  Regional  Power 
Act.)  We  are  hardly  prepared  to  assist  in 
that  financing.  However,  we  would  be  less 
able  to  assist  if  we  are  further  strapped  by 
untimely  interest  payments  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a  project  we  may  not  yet  need.  We 
are  not  sure  No.  3  is  needed  immediately. 
We  have  nothing  in  place  for  out-of-region 
sales  of  our  surplus  thermal  power.  Califor- 
nia does  not  want  to  purchase  nuclear  gen- 
erated power,  and  they  will  not  pay  full 
thermal  prices.  A  completion  of  the  project 
now  would  further  surplus  the  region  with 
no  clear  progress  for  California  sales. 

Some  agree  that  deferral  of  project  No.  3 
is  more  attractive  than  this  mystery  financ- 
ing scheme.  The  costs  are  then  not  in  the 
rate  base  and  we  get  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  above  relative  to  what  Califor- 
nia needs.  The  privately  held  utilities  in  the 
region  would  help  buy  up  the  surplus  if 
they  are  short  of  power  and  Bonneville 
therefore  will  receive  more  revenue  overall. 
It  is  important  to  point  out  that  if  the 
project  is  not  completed,  and  if  by  chance 
(which  we  do  not  feel  is  the  case)  the  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  are  short  of  power  at  any 
time  in  the  immediate  future,  the  lOUs  will 
purchase  power  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  at  the  new  resource  rate. 
This  would  bring  more  revenue  to  a  fiscally 
beleaguered  federal  agency.  If  however,  the 
project  is  completed,  the  privately  held  util- 
ities could  then  buy  surplus  power  at  dump 
costs  under  a  provision  which  allows  them 
to  shut  down  their  expensive  thermal  re- 
sources in  time  of  surplus  and  purchase  the 
FBS  surplus  at  its  lowest  cost.  This  of 
course  reduces  the  potential  revenue  to 
Bonneville  and  hurts  us  all. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  if  we  proceed 
under  this  legislation  to  immediately  com- 
plete project  No.  3,  sometime  in  the  future 
WNP  4  and  5  may  fall  on  top  of  us  all.  The 
question  of  bankruptcy  is  not  discussed  or 
mentioned  in  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
issue  of  separation  of  plants  4  and  5  from  1. 
2.  and  3  and  its  possibility  is  not  discussed. 
Without  some  assurance  or  clarification  of 
this  problem  it  seems  imprudent  to  further 
obligate  ratepayers  to  a  questionably 
needed  thermal  plant  if  a  bankruptcy  of  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
on  projects  4  and  5  is  going  to  bring  havoc 
to  the  whole  program. 

Is  it  wise  for  the  Congress  and  the  utilities 
to  proceed  with  project  No.  3  in  light  of  the 
present  activity  in  the  Springfield  lawsuit  in 
the  State  of  Oregon?  This  lawsuit,  as  you 
know,  will  test  the  provisions  of  the  projects 
1.  2  and  3  Participants  Agreements  and  the 
net  billing  agreements.  If  the  Congress,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and  the 
utility  officials  did  not  or  could  not  write 
binding  contracts  for  the  net-billed  projects. 
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should  we  spend  more  money  before  this  Is 
tested  and  ultimately  cleared  up?  Mr.  Rat- 
cliffe  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion stated  before  the  Public  Power  Council 
meeting  of  July  26.  1983.  that  we  would 
probably  have  to  first  test  this  new  law  in 
court.  He  further  mentioned  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  the  preferred  approach  that 
should  be  taken  at  this  time. 

If  everything  went  ahead  to  finish  project 
No.  3  there  Is  serious  questions  as  to  how 
soon  and  how  effectively  the  project  could 
be  brought  back  to  full  construction  mode 
considering  the  delay  already  Implemented. 
The  most  capable  project  manager.  Mr.  Led- 
dick.  has  left  the  scene.  Other  key  staff 
people  have  left  or  are  leaving  the  project 
No.  3  site. 

Another  concern  we'd  like  to  place  before 
the  committee  is  if  this  legislation  fails  and 
if  project  3  continues  on  its  present  course 
of  deferred  construction,  is  it  in  fact  a  dead 
project?  Many  have  raised  the  question  in 
the  region  that  mothballing  project  3  is  es- 
sentially termination  of  the  project.  While 
no  one  can  definitely  answer  that  question, 
we  can  refer  to  the  identical  action  taken  on 
project  No.  I.  We  can  remember  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  recom- 
mended that,  of  the  two  projects  under  con- 
sideration for  mothballing  at  that  time, 
project  No.  1,  which  was  the  most  complete 
and  furthest  along,  was  chosen  for  moth- 
balling. There  was  absolutely  no  concern  or 
consideration  about  bringing  project  No.  1 
out  of  mothball  and  Into  full  mode  construc- 
tion sometime  in  the  future.  We  therefore 
have  to  assume  that  the  same  attitude  is 
warranted  for  project  No.  3.  If  project  No.  1 
can  be  mothballed  and  brought  back  on  so 
can  project  No.  3. 

We  have  been  trying  to  assess  the  reason 
for  the  Investor  owned  utilities  insistence 
upon  Immediate  completion  of  this  project. 
Do  they  need  the  power?  It  appears  they  do 
not.  Nearly  every  regional  forecast  shows 
that  the  region  will  be  in  a  power  surplus 
throughout  the  1980's.  even  with  a  three 
year  deferral  of  project  No.  3.  Furthermore, 
the  lOU's  already  have  access  to  inexpen- 
sive federal  base  system  power  for  their  resi- 
dential and  small  farm  customers  through 
the  exchange  provisions  of  the  Regional 
Power  Act.  And  finally,  of  the  four  lOU's 
who  are  30  percent  owners  of  WNP  3  some 
admit  in  their  owti  company's  load  fore- 
caists.  which  continue  to  predict  high  levels 
of  load  growth,  that  even  without  project 
No.  3  they  will  remain  surplus  through  the 
decade.  In  fact,  some  of  the  lOU's  are  al- 
ready attempting  to  sell  their  portions  of  a 
coal  plant  scheduled  to  be  completed  within 
six  months. 

Another  concern  we  have  with  this  legisla- 
tion is  its  provisions  for  agreement  on  con- 
struction schedules  and  scheduled  need  for 
power  and  marketability  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  ""the  project 
owTiers""  (meaning  the  four  Investor-owned 
utilities  with  30  percent  of  the  project). 
Where  is  it  that  70  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants and  ultimate  purchasers  of  this 
project  have  any  say?  Where  is  it  that  the 
vast  majority  effected  by  the  project  get  to 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  marketabil- 
ity, need  and  financing?  The  legislation  de- 
cisively cuts  out  the  public  sector  in  these 
considerations  that  will  obligate  them  for  a 
major  part  of  the  costs. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Washing- 
ton State  House  of  Representatives  Special 
Committee  on  Energy  Development  and  Fi- 
nancing Is  studying  fKDSsible  legislation  that 
should  be  coordinated  with  any  action  being 
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considered  by  Congress.  Attached  for  your 
information  is  an  outline  of  activity  being 
considered  by  this  committee. 

Now  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  some 
non-technical  aspects  of  our  concerns  over 
this  legislation.  These  concerns  deal  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Regional  Power 
Act.  The  publicly  held  utilities  were  as  sup- 
portive of  this  legislation  as  any  sector.  The 
final  outcome  has  created  a  situation  where 
it  is  unlikely  a  majority  support  could  be 
mustered  for  the  Regional  Power  Art  at  this 
time.  The  misgivings  and  ill  feelings  with 
the  implementation  of  that  legislation  have 
made  us  shy  with  regard  to  legislative  activi- 
ty. The  provisions  designed  to  protect  pref- 
erence have  seemed  to  dissipate.  The  rate 
test  is  proving  difficult  to  implement  and 
will  probably  have  to  be  litigated.  Many  of 
these  problems  result  from  granting  discre- 
tionary authority  without  adequate  ability 
for  public  control.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  proceeds  without  adequate  protection 
of  our  ratepayer/owners  and  their  share  of 
the  federal  base  system.  We  cannot  support 
further  discretionary  authorities  without 
proper  procedural  safeguards. 

It  is  important  for  the  Committee  and 
public  power  utility  officials  to  keep  in  mind 
that  they  represent  customer/owners.  We 
hear  so  much  about  the  interest  of  stock- 
holders that  we  often  forget  that  our  rate- 
payers are  essentially  our  stockholders  and 
to  represent  a  concern  about  the  financial 
impact  on  those  people  is  as  prudent  and  as 
responsible  as  those  who  cry  out  for  the  sal- 
vation of  stockholders.  The  Washington 
Public  Utility  District  Commissioners  who 
are  elected  to  regulate  and  oversee  these 
publicly  held  utilities  have  and  are  witness- 
ing a  new  and  anxious  interest  in  their  utili- 
ty systems.  They  have  recently  seen  the 
recall  of  fellow  commissioners  who  have 
been  accused  of  being  unresponsive  to  rates 
and  of  inadequately  assessing  Washington 
I»ublic  Power  Supply  System  problem  and 
its  impact  on  those  ratepayers.  It  is  in  the 
wake  of  this  activity  that  an  increased  sensi- 
tivity on  the  part  of  PUD  commissioners 
has  arisen.  They  cannot  and  will  not  be 
party  to  a  quick  fix  that,  when  later  read  in 
the  light  of  day.  causes  problems  similar  to 
those  being  experienced  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Regional  Power  Act. 

The  litigation  mentioned  earlier  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  regarding  the  net-billing 
agreements  has  to  become  a  major  consider- 
ation in  this  legislation.  When  the  public 
utility  districts  of  the  State  of  Washington 
call  upon  others  to  join  in  the  drafting  of  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  to  solve  the  re- 
gion's problems,  wouldii't  it  be  wiser  that  we 
wait  to  see  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  in- 
clusion of  a  clarification  of  the  net-billing 
agreements,  rate  financing  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  clarification  of 
certain  segments  of  the  regional  Power  Act 
to  protect  our  right  to  preference  power, 
and  perhaps  an  assessment  and  realignment 
of  conditions  under  which  surplus  power 
can  be  sold  outside  the  region  with  an  inter- 
est to  protect  those  of  the  region  who  need 
the  power  first? 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  mention  what 
we  have  done  and  what  we  do  support  with 
regard  to  the  Supply  System  projects.  En- 
closed for  your  information  are  sections  of 
the  Washington  PUD  Association's  Resolu- 
tion Committee  Project.  These  two  sections 
involve  a  regionalization  program  which  we 
put  forth  to  our  members  and  was  support- 
ed and  later  became  the  basis  for  discus- 
sions in  Governor  Spellman's  negotiation  at- 
tempt at  this  problem.  And  also  the  section 
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pertaining  to  the  Debt  Reduction  Plan 
which  is  self-explanatory  and  in  our  opinion 
was  probably  the  last  comprehensive  train 
to  leave  the  station  with  regard  to  this  re- 
gional energy  problem.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  leaders  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  utilities  lacked  the 
foresight  to  support  either  of  these  projects 
at  a  time  when  they  could  have  been  imple- 
mented. Where  we  go  from  here  is  a  more 
difficult  task  but  we  are  still  prepared  to 
participate  in  a  positive  way. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  hope  that  these  thoughts 
are  helpful  to  you  and  your  committee  as 
you  deliberate  the  problems  before  you.  We 
know  so  well  that  they  are  unprecedented 
and  will  require  every  resource  available  to 
you.  As  stated  in  our  resolution,  we  will  call 
upon  other  utility  officials,  ratepayer  inter- 
ests, customer/owners  of  the  utilities,  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  dis- 
cuss with  us  during  the  month  of  August 
this  problem  and  how  we  might  together 
and  collectively  solve  It.  Thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify.  We  would  like  to 
answer  any  questions  you  have  and  assist 
you  in  your  deliberations  in  the  future.* 
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valuable  assistance  I've  received  from 
congressional  fellows  on  my  staff. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  partici- 
pation in  the  APSA  congressional  fel- 
lowship program.  Even  more  impor- 
tantly, I  want  to  recommend  this  pro- 
gram to  all  of  my  colleagues.* 


August  4,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion's congressional  fellowship  pro- 
gram. I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram, which  places  Federal  executives, 
medical  faculty,  journalists,  foreign 
professionals  and  political  scientists  in 
congressional  offices  for  10  months  as 
legislative  assistants. 

I  have  had  several  fellows  on  my 
staff  and  they  have  all  made  vital  con- 
tributions in  a  wide  range  of  areas. 
Consistently,  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  expertise  and  experience  these  fel- 
lows have  brought  to  my  office.  Per- 
haps of  even  greated  significance,  I've 
found  congressional  fellows  to  be  a 
highly  motivated  and  energetic  group 
of  people  who  are  eager  to  initiate 
projects  and  pursue  objectives  quickly 
and  effectively. 

The  congressional  fellowship  pro- 
gram has  grown  from  6  fellows  in  1953 
to  nearly  50  in  1983.  While  providing 
invaluable  assistance  to  us  on  the  Hill, 
the  fellows  are  able  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  legislative  and 
political  process.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  for  someone  to  learn  how 
Congress  operates  than  through  the 
total  immersion  process  that  the 
APSA  program  offers,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  America  benefits  from  the 
cross  pollination  of  expertise  which 
the  APSA  program  provides. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  I  would 
like  to  thank  APSA  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  benefit  from  the  in- 


PROMPT  PAY:  SMALL  BUSINESS 
NOW  WANTS  STATE  ACTION 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  FT.ORIDA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Congress  we  passed  into  law  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act.  This  law  re- 
quires the  Government  to  pay  its  bills 
on  time  or  else  be  charged  interest  on 
overdue  bills. 

A  coalition  of  21  business  associa- 
tions led  the  campaign  for  this  new 
law.  Kenton  Pattie  was  director  of  the 
coalition  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  this  law.  This  coalition  has 
regrouped  as  the  Coalition  for  State 
Prompt  Pay,  to  encourage  passage  of 
similar  legislation  by  Slates.  Again, 
Kenton  Pattie  is  the  group's  director. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  August  Nations  Busi- 
ness on  this  matter  and  commend  Mr. 
Pattie  for  his  continued  hard  work  for 
our  small  business  community. 

[From  Nation's  Business,  August  1983] 

Prompt  Pay:  Small  Business  Now  Wants 
State  Action 

(By  Grover  Heiman) 

Uncle  Sam  is  earning  a  better  reputation 
with  small  business  by  paying  more  of  his 
bills  on  lime.  There  is  good  reason  for  this 
improved  performance:  Under  a  new  law,  in- 
terest is  due  on  the  government's  overdue 
bills. 

During  the  first  six  months  that  the  law 
was  in  force,  government  agencies  paid  in- 
terest totaling  $518,000.  according  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

"That's  way  below  what  anyone  predict- 
ed." says  Kenton  Pattie,  director  of  the  Coa- 
lition for  State  Prompt  Pay.  "We  thought  it 
would  be  in  the  millions." 

A  coalition  of  21  business  associations  led 
the  campaign  for  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  Prompt  Pay  Act  of  1982.  Now  that  coali- 
tion has  regrouped,  with  23  members,  as  the 
Coalition  for  State  Prompt  Pay.  to  encour- 
age passage  of  similar  legislation  by  states. 

Under  the  federal  act.  the  government  is 
supposed  to  pay  contractors  within  30  days 
of  receiving  an  invoice.  After  45  days,  the 
government  must  pay  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  from  the  31st  day  on. 
The  interest  rate  is  the  current  rate  on  five- 
year  Treasury  notes. 

John  J.  Lordan,  deputy  associate  director 
of  finance  and  accounting  for  OMB,  says 
that  "there  is  a  strong  effort  throughout 
government"  to  avoid  interest  penalties. 

(OMB  considers  Interest  charges  on  late 
payments  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars— but 
it  also  frowns  on  early  paymeiU.  OMB 
would  like  agencies  to  pay  promptly  at  30 
days,  no  earlier  and  no  later.) 


Although,  payment  process  has  been 
vastly  improved,  some  agencies  still  are  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  act,  which 
took  effect  last  October  1. 

One  business  told  Pattie  that  payment  of 
a  bill  for  $97  was  212  days  overdue  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Other  examples  of  bills  not  paid  on  time: 
Treasury  Department,  242  days  late  on  a 
bill  for  $38;  Postal  Service,  113  days,  on  a 
bill  for  $781;  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  78  days,  on  one  for  $79. 

Prom  the  reports  I've  received,  "  Pattie 
says,  "the  Defense  Department  is  the  worst 
offender."  The  Pentagon  had  to  pay  more 
than  $300,000  in  interest  on  overdue  bills- 
more  than  half  the  govemmentwide  total— 
during  the  first  six  months  under  the  act. 

Pattie  says  the  Navy  in  particular  has  gen- 
erated complaints,  with  small  businesses 
citing  a  number  of  bills  more  than  500  days 
overdue  and  several  more  than  800  days 
overdue.  OMB  has  written  to  the  Defense 
Department  about  the  Navy  problems. 

One  agency  created  problems  for  itself  by 
not  starting  the  30-day  count  until  an  in- 
voice had  traveled  through  a  number  of  of- 
fices and  arrived  at  the  finance  center. 
OMB  has  corrected  that  misunderstanding. 
Pattie  says,  however,  that  some  federal 
agencies'  performances  have  been  better 
than  expected,  and  some  have  been  out- 
standing-even some  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

For  example,  when  Navy  Captain  Gerald 
Langer  arrived  in  1981  to  take  over  the  De- 
fense Contract  Agency's  Philadelphia  re- 
gional office,  which  spends  $4  billion  a  year, 
he  found  that  40  percent  of  the  bills  were 
being  paid  late.  Langer  has  that  overdue 
total  down  to  5  percent;  since  the  Prompt 
Pay  Act  went  into  effect,  his  office  has  had 
to  pay  only  several  hundred  dollars  in  Inter- 
est on  overdue  bills. 

The  Prompt  Pay  Act,  Pattie  says,  has 
proven  that  without  interest  penalties  the 
federal  customer  has  no  incentive  to  re- 
spond to  complaints  about  overdue  bills,  al- 
though the  Reagan  administration  and  pre- 
vious administrations  have  pushed  for 
prompt  payment. 

At  the  time  the  federal  law  was  passed,  14 
states— Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Florida,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina  and  Washington- 
had  some  form  of  prompt  pay  act. 

Since  then,  such  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted by  12  more  states— Colorado,  Dela- 
ware, Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

A  major  target  of  the  State  Prompt  Pay 
Coalition  is  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
Pattie  calls  one  of  the  country's  most  slug- 
gish bill  payers.  Among  examples  he  cites:  a 
$5,277  bill  for  rental  of  a  truck  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  947 
days  overdue  on  May  20.  (The  bill  has  since 
been  paid. ) 

The  coalition  sees  passage  of  a  prompt 
pay  act  by  the  District  as  setting  the  stage 
for  a  third  thrust,  at  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments and  school  districts.  "Small  busi- 
nesses report  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
put  hundreds  of  cities  and  school  districts 
on  "credit  hold,"  with  cash  on  delivery  re- 
quired for  every  purchase,"  the  coalition 
says. 

But  for  the  time  being,  the  coalition  is 
urging  small  business  to  keep  the  spotlight 
on  state  governments,  to  encourage  them  to 
pass  laws  establishing  payment  standards 
for  all  state  institutions,  including  hospitals 
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and  universities,  and  to  apply  those  laws 
whenever  state  funds  are  expended  by  local 
governments. 

Supporters  of  prompt  payment  bills  see 
the  issue  as  fairness.  Says  Alabama  state 
Senator  Bill  Cabannis,  sponsor  of  one  bill: 
"I  don't  think  that  requiring  payment  in  45 
days  is  a  harsh  requirement."* 


GIVE  PEOPLE  POOD,  NOT  SILLY 
STUDIES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
plete pointlessness  of  Reagan's  just 
announced  90-day  study  to  look  at 
why  people  are  hungry  and  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  about  it  is 
indicative  of  Reagan's  efforts  to  feed 
the  hungry.  I  could  tell  President 
Reagan  what  the  hungry  people  of 
this  country  need  in  90  seconds.  Food. 
Mr.  Speaker,  food,  food,  food. 

These  people  need  food;  and  they 
cannot  eat  paper  studies.  This  is  a  gut 
issue,  literally,  not  one  of  the  mind.  It 
has  already  been  well-documented 
that  the  problem  is  there.  One  only 
need  look  at  the  lines  for  the  cheese 
give-aways  or  at  the  soup  kitchens 
around  the  country.  The  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  issued  the  latest 
hunger  report  in  June  entitled 
"Hunger  in  American  Cities."  The 
problem  is  lack  of  food,  not  lack  of 
study. 

Reagan  says  that  it  would  be  a  na- 
tional tragedy  if  even  one  child  or  el- 
derly person  went  hungry.  Oakland 
has  30,000  of  these  national  tragedies 
every  day.  Part  of  this  is  the  result  of 
feeding  program  and  food  stamp  cut- 
backs that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  taken  pride  in. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  you 
take  the  money  that  would  be  spent 
on  the  study  and  use  it  to  pay  distribu- 
tion costs  on  surplus  Government  food 
to  help  it  reach  those  hungry  people 
that  you  have  suddenly  discovered.  Or 
better  yet.  how  about  sending  50,000 
pounds  of  cheese  to  El  Salvador  and 
giving  $50  million  to  the  hungry  poor 
people  in  the  United  States.* 


SOVIETS  TAKE  A  NEW  AP- 
PROACH IN  THEIR  FORGERY 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  State  Department  Friday  re- 
leased information  about  a  fake  tape 
recording  of  a  telephone  conversation 
between  President  Reagan  and  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
which    further    documents    the   wide 
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range  of  Soviet  active  measures  oper- 
ations being  waged  against  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

The  tape  was  obtained  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Amsterdam,  1  week  prior 
to  the  May  British  Parliament  elec- 
tions. It  sought  to  discredit  both 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  through  ref- 
erences to  the  Falklands  war,  and 
President  Reagan,  on  the  issue  of  U.S. 
intermediate  range  nuclear  missiles  in 
Europe.  The  tape  juxtaposed  state- 
ments President  Reagan  made  during 
a  November  1982  speech  on  nuclear 
disarmament  with  statements  made  by 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher.  The  result 
was  a  forged  telephone  conversation 
between  the  two  leaders  of  the  free 
world  which  was  sent  anonymously 
with  a  cover  letter  to  Dutch  journal- 
ists. 

Soviet  disinformation  campaigns 
such  as  this  are  widespread,  and  have 
at  my  urging  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous hearings  by  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  The 
committee  has  heard  testimony  from 
Ladislav  Bittman,  the  former  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Disinformation  Service  of 
the  Czechoslovakia  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice, and  Stanislav  Levchenko.  a  former 
KGB  active  measures  officer  assigned 
to  Tokyo,  Japan.  Both  men  provided 
firsthand  accounts  of  a  variety  of 
Soviet  attempts  to  undermine  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  throughout  the  world. 

Although  much  of  the  information 
during  our  hearings  is  classified.  I 
have  urged  the  chairman  as  well  as 
the  CIA  and  FBI  to  release  more  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  propaganda  efforts  to 
better  inform  the  American  people  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets  will  go 
in  their  quest  for  world  domination. 

That  is  why  I  was  pleased  that  the 
State  Department  released  informa- 
tion Friday  concerning  the  forged  tele- 
phone conversation.  Not  only  is  it  im- 
portant to  cite  another  active  meas- 
ures operation,  but  it  was  even  more 
valuable  to  our  intelligence  sources  be- 
cause it  represents  the  first  known 
forged  Soviet  tape  recording. 

In  testimony  to  our  committee  last 
year,  the  CIA  estimated  that  the  Sovi- 
ets spend  between  $3  and  $4  billion  a 
year  on  their  active  measures  cam- 
paign. This  being  the  case,  the  Soviet 
forgeries  we  are  able  to  identify  repre- 
sent only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
planted  by  the  Soviets.  It  is  important 
to  understand  that  many  Soviet  for- 
geries often  appear  to  be  insignificant 
because  only  a  few  words  or  phrases 
have  been  changed.  Over  the  course  of 
time,  however,  these  minor  alterations 
fit  neatly  together  into  a  carefully  or- 
chestrated effort  to  undermine  U.S. 
policies. 

That  is  why  findings  such  as  the 
forged  tape  recording  are  so  valuable 
and  need  to  be  publicized.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  make  these  types  of  find- 
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ings  public  when  at  all  possible  to 
build  the  record  of  Soviet  deceit  and 
propaganda  and  alert  the  American 
people  to  the  growing  threat  we  face 
from  the  Soviet  Union.* 


COMMENDING  JAMES  WINSTON 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Mr.  James  Winston,  a  long- 
time resident  of  my  district  from 
Carson.  Calif.,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  community  and  con- 
tinued professional  success. 

Mr.  Winston  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  National  Funeral  Di- 
rectors and  Morticians'  Association. 
On  August  11.  1983.  he  will  be  official- 
ly installed  as  president  at  their 
annual  conference  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

James  Winston  was  born  in  Marlin, 
Tex.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Marlin  and  graduated  from  Booker  T. 
Washington  High  School.  In  the  fall 
of  1946.  he  continued  his  education  at 
Texas  College  of  Science  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  After  moving  to  El  Paso. 
Tex.  in  1947,  he  attended  Desboine 
Business  College.  He  also  began  his 
professional  career  in  El  Paso  at 
Banks  Funeral  Home. 

In  1951.  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  He  served  his  country  in  the 
U.S.  Army  from  1952  to  April  1955.  His 
basic  leadership  training  was  in  Fort 
Ord,  Calif,  and  New  York.  He  served 
in  the  European  Theater. 

After  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service.  Mr.  Winston 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  and  continued 
to  pursue  his  career  in  the  funeral  in- 
dustry and  his  education.  He  attended 
Los  Angeles  City  College  and  Califor- 
nia College  of  Insurance  at  Pasadena. 
Calif.  He  was  employed  by  South  Los 
Angeles  Mortuary  until  1974.  He 
served  as  general  manager  for  the  firm 
and  while  there,  he  was  employed  part 
time  by  the  Los  Angeles  Transit  Co. 

Mr.  Winston  is  a  member  of  Macedo- 
nia Baptist  Church  and  serves  as  a 
deacon.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  sanctuary  choir.  He  is  also  past 
president  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
B.T.U.  Congress  of  the  Western  Bap- 
tist State  Convention. 

James  Winston  is  very  active  in  com- 
munity affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
NAACP.  YMCA.  Watts/Willowbrook 
Rotary  Club.  Southern  Area  Boys' 
Club,  Democratic  Voters  League,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Chapter  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  Alumni  of 
Marlin.  Tex..  Rising  Sun  Masonic 
Lodge,  Esther  Chapter  O.E.S.,  honor- 
ary member  of  El  Paso.  Texas  Club- 
Los  Angeles  Chapter,  and  the  Dorie 
Miller  Hero  Charity  Club  No.  2. 
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Professionally.  Mr.  Winston  is  pro- 
prietor and  president  of  the  House  of 
Winston  Mortuary.  Inc.  His  member- 
ships include  the  National  Funeral  Di- 
rectors and  Morticians'  Association 
and  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
VIII  District  Education  Committee: 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors; 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors; 
vice  president  of  the  National  Funeral 
Directors  and  Morticians'  Association, 
and  presently  is  the  president-elect. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  California  Fu- 
neral Directors'  Association,  Los  Ange- 
les County  Funeral  Directors. 

Among  the  many  awards  he  has  re- 
ceived for  personal,  civil,  and  profes- 
sional achievement  are  the  Outstand- 
ing Business  Award  of  the  year,  pre- 
sented by  A.C.C.  Pauline  Awards;  Hu- 
manitarian Award  presented  by  the  El 
Paso  Club.  Los  Angeles  Chapter;  Shar- 
ing and  Caring  Award  given  by  Grace 
Lewis,  principal  of  Victory  Baptist  Day 
School. 

James  Winston  is  a  resident  of 
Carson.  Calif.,  married  to  Mary  Louise 
Winston,  and  the  father  of  Harold  and 
Felicia  Winston.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  citizens  committee  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Carson 
and  a  past  officer  of  the  Centerview 
Homeowners  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  Winston  is  a 
man  who  deserves  to  be  honored  and 
recognized  for  his  many  achievements 
and  his  contributions  to  the  communi- 
ty. I  am  very  pleased  to  honor  such  a 
fine  citizen  and  family  man.  James 
Winston  has  set  an  example  of  com- 
munity service  that  we  can  all  follow.* 


LAS  CASUELAS:  THE  SILVER  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  A  TRULY  FINE 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN  TRADI- 

TION 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  my  wife.  Lee.  and  I  are  able  to 
escape  to  Palm  Springs  for  a  brief  rest 
from  my  many  responsibilities  as  the 
Representative  of  California's  32d 
Congressional  District,  we  invariably 
look  forward  to  a  festive  evening  ac- 
centuated by  fine  food  and  drink,  ma- 
riachis,  and  the  warm  glow  of  happy 
patrons  at  Las  Casuelas  Terraza. 

All  of  the  guests  who  visit  Las  Ca- 
suelas Terraza  or  any  of  the  other  fine 
restaurants  owned  by  Florencio  and 
Mary  Delgado  are  being  invited  to  join 
in  celebrating  the  silver  anniversary  of 
the  original  hacienda-style  restaurant. 
Las  Casuelas.  Twenty-five  years  ago. 
on  February  1,  1958,  Las  Casuelas 
opened  its  doors.  Since  then,  the  Del- 
gado's  have  opened  two  other  estab- 
lishments: Las  Casuelas  Terraza  and 
Las  Casuelas  Nuevas. 
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Each  Delgado  establishment  is  at- 
tended to  by  members  of  the  immedi- 
ate family.  Florencio  and  Mary  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  Las  Casuelas. 
Daughter  Patti  and  her  husband,  Ric 
Service,  are  entrusted  with  upholding 
fine  Mexican  traditions  and  keeping 
guests  enlivened  at  Las  Casuelas  Ter- 
raza. Insuring  that  the  fifth  genera- 
tion recipes— the  hallmark  of  each  res- 
taurant—are not  compromised  at  Las 
Casuelas  Nuevas  in  Rancho  Mirage  are 
son  Joaquin  and  daughter  Florence. 
There  is  a  second  son,  Robert,  who  it 
is  hoped  also  will  continue  this  hon- 
ored Mexican-American  tradition. 

Palm  Springs  as  the  home  for  the 
Delgado  family  represents  the  comple- 
tion of  a  struggle  begun  well  before 
Florencio's  birth  under  a  tent  used  to 
house  copper  miners  and  their  families 
in  Jerome.  Ariz.  It  was  in  those  mines 
that  Florencio's  late  father.  Emilio 
Delgado.  was  employed.  Emilio  and  his 
wife.  Maria  Hernandez  Delgado.  came 
to  Jerome  after  fleeing  their  native 
Sinaloa.  Mexico,  in  search  of  opportu- 
nity and  stability  during  one  of  the 
more  turbulent  periods  in  our  south- 
ern neighbor's  history.  It  is  a  truly  elo- 
quent commentary  that,  in  the  United 
States,  members  of  a  family  who.  like 
the  Delgado's.  are  tenacious  will  more 
often  succeed  than  fail. 

Such  a  will  to  persevere  following 
the  tragic  loss  of  Florencio's  father 
has  always  been  demonstrated  by 
Maria  and  her  son.  Drawing  on  recipes 
she  had  learned  from  her  grandmoth- 
er. Maria  and  her  son  relocated  in 
many  small  towns  throughout  Arizona 
and  California.  In  those  towns  they 
set  up  makeshift  restaurants,  where 
Maria  prepared  her  foods  for  all  who 
were  willing  to  enjoy  them.  This  was 
the  setting  for  Florencio's  introduc- 
tion to  the  restaurant  business. 

Following  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  shortly  after  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  Florencio  and  his 
bride.  Mary,  asked  his  mother  to  help 
them  found  the  Spanish  Kitchen  in 
Colton.  CA.  But  the  State's  urbaniza- 
tion plans  brought  a  disruption  to  the 
Delgado's  moderate  success  and  com- 
pelled their  move  to  Palm  Springs, 
which  at  that  time  only  remotely  re- 
sembled Palm  Springs  as  we  now  know 
it.  Today  Palm  Springs  is  an  oasis  and 
Las  Casuelas  and  Las  Casuelas  Terraza 
are  two  of  its  very  popular  attractions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Lee  and  I  wish  to  com- 
memorate the  silver  anniversary  of 
Las  Casuelas  by  sharing  with  our  col- 
leagues just  how  proud  we  are  of  what 
the  Delgado  family  has  achieved.  The 
pride  of  that  family  fills  the  air  of 
each  of  their  restaurants.  All  who 
enter  feel  their  warmth  and  quickly 
recognize  that  something  very  special 
awaits  them.  We  look  forward  to  again 
being  in  their  company  and  wish  them 
at  least  another  25  years  of  uncompro- 
mising excellence.* 
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NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
ORDER  SONS  OF  ITALY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
ceptionally proud  that  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey  has  been  chosen  to  host 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  this  year.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  New  Jersey  has  been  the  site 
of  this  annual  convention  in  nearly  40 
years,  and  I  am  pleased  to  recognize 
this  event,  which  will  be  held  in  Atlan- 
tic City.  August  18-21. 

As  one  who  is  very  proud  of  my  Ital- 
ian heritage,  I  take  special  pleasure  in 
having  this  opportunity  to  note  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  order  over  the 
years.  As  the  Nation's  oldest  and  larg- 
est organization  of  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian background,  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America  boasts  a  widely  diver- 
sified program  of  educational,  social, 
civic,  charitable,  legislative,  and  patri- 
otic activities.  Since  its  founding  in 
1905.  at  a  time  when  Italian  immi- 
grants new  to  our  shores  united  to- 
gether in  one  organization  to  preserve 
their  rich  cultural  heritage,  members 
of  this  group  have  continued  to  main- 
tain that  tradition  and  pride  in  that 
heritage. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  salute 
the  Order  Sons  of  Italy— and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  which  counts  among  its 
people  a  great  many  Italian-Ameri- 
cans—and offer  all  my  best  wishes  for 
a  successful  convention.* 


TIME  TO  END  TERRORISM 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
August  1896,  a  group  of  young  Arme- 
nian revolutionaries  seized  the  Otto- 
man Bank  in  Istanbul,  Turkey  and 
threatened  to  blow  it  up  if  Sultan 
Adbul  Hamid  II,  the  Ottoman  ruler, 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  massacres  of 
innocent  Armenians  and  make  the  re- 
forms introduced  in  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin. 

They  were  promised  that  the  massa- 
cres would  cease  and  the  reforms 
would  be  carried  out.  However,  the 
massacres  escalated  and  the  reforms 
were  not  implemented. 

Last  Wednesday,  nearly  87  years 
later,  another  group  of  young  Armeni- 
an revolutionaries  took  over  the  home 
of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal  and  threatened  to  blow  it  up 
if  the  Armenian  people's  demands  for 
justice  were  not  recognized. 

Saying  that  "the  wall  of  silence 
around  the  Armenian  cause  was  too 
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thick  to  break,"  they  blew  up  the 
building  and  remained  under  its  col- 
lapse. 

This  fatal  act  marked  an  upsurge  in 
the  terrorist  attacks  carried  out  by  ex- 
tremist Armenian  groups  which,  in  the 
past  10  years,  have  been  trying  to 
draw  attention  to  the  injustice  perpe- 
trated against  the  Armenian  people. 

Although  I  strongly  deplore  their 
violent  tactics,  I  must  admit  that  these 
youths  did  make  a  crack  in  "the  wall 
of  silence." 

While  the  Turkish  rulers  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  did  not  immediately 
take  steps  to  address  the  true  cause  of 
the  terrorism,  the  media  extensively 
reported  on  this  latest  act  and  pub- 
lished numerous  editorials  on  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Armenian  ter- 
rorism. 

Interestingly  enough,  many  of  these 
recent  editorials  called  for  the  same 
action  that  some  of  us  in  Congress 
have  been  proposing  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Editorial  after  editorial 
concluded  that  Turkey  should  come  to 
grips  with  its  past  and  open  dialog 
with  representatives  of  the  Armenian 
community  in  the  diaspora. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  listening 
to  this  voice  of  reason,  Turkish  rulers, 
time  and  time  again,  have  stubbornly 
refused  to  properly  deal  with  the 
grievances  of  the  Armenian  people. 

In  1895  and  1896,  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  II  tried  to  suppress  the  Arme- 
nian demands  for  justice  and  reforms 
by  killing  up  to  300,000  innocent  Ar- 
menian men.  women,  and  children. 

In  1915,  the  young  Turk  government 
tried  to  close  the  book  on  the  "Arme- 
nian question"  by  ordering  the  forced 
deportation  and  systematic  massacre 
of  the  Armenian  people. 

In  1920,  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk, 
the  founder  of  present  day  Turkey, 
collaborated  with  the  Soviets  and  at- 
tacked the  2-year-old  independent  Re- 
public of  Armenia.  This  final  blow  led 
to  the  present  day  division  of  the  Ar- 
menian homeland  between  Turkey 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  the  Turkish  Government  not 
only  refuses  to  come  to  terms  with  its 
past,  but  insists  on  distorting  this 
truth  by  closing  access  to  its  archives, 
fabricating  data,  and  pressuring  other 
countries  into  denouncing  the  occur- 
ance  of  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

This  fantic  denial  of  due  process  and 
justice  along  with  the  distortion  of 
history  fuels  the  fire  and  creates  the 
frustration  which  leads  desperate  Ar- 
menian youths  to  resort  to  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. 

However,  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  occurance  of  the  genocide  and  the 
initiation  of  sincere  dialog  will  have 
just  the  opposite  effect.  It  would 
remove  the  impetus  for  the  terrorism. 
With  the  situation  having  been  dif- 
fused and  the  frustration  relieved, 
there  would  be  little  reason  for  the  ex- 
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tremist  Armenisuis  to  exist  and  pursue 
their  violent  tactics. 

As  a  good  ally  and  friend  of  Turkey, 
I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  point  this  out 
to  the  Turkish  leadership.  And,  as  a 
nation  with  a  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  truth,  liberty,  and  justice,  the 
United  States  should  insist  on  having 
Turkey  recognize  history  for  what  it  is 
and  open  dialog  with  representatives 
of  the  Armenian  community  in  the 
diaspora.* 


NATIONAL  HOSIERY  WEEK 


HON.  ROBIN  C.  BRin 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

*  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  hosiery  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  important  to  our  Nation  and 
particularly  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na, I  feel  it  is  timely  and  appropriate 
that  we  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  industry  will  be  celebrating 
National  Hosiery  Week  August  14-20. 
1983.  The  hosiery  industry  generates 
annual  wages  of  over  $700  million  each 
year  to  the  63,900  people  employed  in 
its  417  plants  around  the  country.  And 
with  over  50  percent  of  the  hosiery  in- 
dustry located  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  with  the  employment  of 
over  43,000  North  Carolinians,  it  gen- 
erates approximately  $470  million  in 
annual  wages  in  North  Carolina  alone. 

Epitomized  by  small-  and  medium- 
size  firms,  the  hosiery  industry  pro- 
vides jobs  and  income  for  families  in 
numerous  communities— many  of 
them  small  and  rural  in  nature.  These 
Americans  produce  and  market  over  6 
billion  dollars  worth  of  innovative, 
stylish  products  for  the  use  and  com- 
fort of  all  of  us. 

Our  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
tion to  this  vibrant  manufacturing  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  during  this  13th 
annual  celebration  of  National  Hosiery 
Week.* 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  BANKING 
MORATORIUM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
*  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  an  excellent  letter  of 
July  15.  1983,  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents Dan  Voegeli,  Estate  and  Pension 
Services,  Inc.,  of  Fulton,  KY.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Voegeli 's  comments  and  concerns  re- 
garding H.R.  3499  and  H.R.  3413. 
His  letter  follows: 
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July  15.  1983 

DKAK  CONGReSSMAN  HUBBARD! 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  ask  for  your 
help  and  consideration  in  a  matter  that  I 
feel  needs  immediate  attention.  It  appears 
that  the  large  banking  and  savings  and  loan 
interests  are  very  rapidly  moving  to  place 
themselves  in  the  position  of  underwriting 
and  marketing  all  lines  of  insurance.  I  feel 
this  will  lead  to  serious  conflicts  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  lending  institution  which 
could  result  in  the  consumer  losing  his  free- 
dom of  choice  with  respect  to  where  he  pur- 
chases his  insurance. 

Several  years  ago  a  client  in  Union  City. 
Tennessee  was  "advised"  by  his  banker  to 
drop  existing  insurance  he  had  purchased 
from  me  in  favor  of  more  expensive  cover- 
age proposed  by  an  insurance  agency  in 
which  the  banker  had  an  interest.  This  oc- 
curred while  the  client  was  obtaining  a  loan 
from  the  banker.  The  banker  confirmed  his 
advice  to  me  when  I  confronted  him  verbal- 
ly, naturally,  he  refused  to  write  a  letter  to 
either  the  client  or  myself  outlining  his  rec- 
ommendation. 

Prom  my  personal  experience  the  conflict 
reared  its  ugly  head  when  it  was  clearly 
against  the  law  for  there  to  be  self-serving 
outside  interest.  When  some  air  of  legality 
is  offered  I  would  expect  such  dealing  to  be 
much  more  widespread. 

Carroll.  I  feel  the  banking  interests  are 
creating  a  panic  in  the  market  place  which 
is  leading  to  a  breakdown  in  the  traditional 
policy  of  having  separate  control  of  banking 
and  other  commercial  organizations.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  two  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  are  presently  coming  up 
for  consideration.  H.  R.  3499  and  H.  R.  3413 
which  would  place  a  moratorium  on  all  par- 
ties. I  woufd  appreciate  your  giving  thought 
to  co-sponsoring  one  of  these  bills  and  call- 
ing for  hearings  by  your  banking  convmittee 
on  the  moratorium  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. If  I  can  ever  be  of  assistance  please 
feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Voeceli,  CLU« 


TV'S  LOOSE  CONTROL  KNOB 


IMI 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  was 
enacted,  the  comparative  renewal 
process  has  served  as  the  primary 
mechanism  through  which  a  broad- 
caster's license  could  be  challenged  in 
order  to  insure  broadcaster  responsive- 
ness to  community  needs. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  provide 
this  accountability  must  be  central  to 
our  deliberations  as  this  Congress  con- 
siders the  merits  of  removal  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  comparative  renewal 
standard. 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  editorialized  on  the  ramifica- 
tions of  broadcast  deregulation.  I  com- 
mend this  thought  provolung  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
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[FYom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July 

5.  1983] 

TV's  Loose  Control  Knob 

Deregulation— which  has  already  re- 
shaped such  key  US  industries  as  airlines, 
railroads,  and  trucking— could  soon  be  on  its 
way  to  the  nation's  television  stations.  And 
if  that  happens,  as  many  experts  now  be- 
lieve it  will,  the  impact  could  be  far-reach- 
ing on  what  Americans  are  able  to  watch,  or 
not  able  to  watch,  on  their  TV  screens. 

The  broadcasting  industry  has  long 
pushed  for  deregulation,  a  goal  also  favored 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  Last  month 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission's 
substantial  deregulation  of  radio  stations  in 
1981  was  upheld  in  a  federal  appeals  court 
case.  Now  the  FKi^C- spurred  by  its  chair- 
man. Mark  Fowler- is  calling  for  a  deregula- 
tion of  the  nation's  commercial  TV  stations. 
The  commission  is  seeking  public  comment 
on  a  number  of  options  that  would  sharply 
curtail  current  FCC  regulation. 

The  American  public  needs  to  be  aware 
that  proposed  actions  would,  among  other 
things,  do  the  following: 

Modify  or  end  the  commission's  watchdog 
role  over  programming,  including  public  af- 
fairs and  community  service  shows. 

Modify  or  end  current  requirements  that 
at  least  10  percent  of  all  programs  be  nonen- 
tertainment  shows  and  that  no  more  than 
16  minutes  of  commercials  be  broadcast  in 
any  one-hour  period. 

Leave  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  a  sta- 
tion was  presenting  adequate  public  service 
programming  solely  up  to  possible  rivals 
during  a  license  renewal  challenge.  As  it  is. 
the  FCC  itself  keeps  tabs  on  such  program- 
ming. 

Present  political  "equal  time"  require- 
ments are  statutory  in  nature  and  would  not' 
be  changed  by  deregulation. 

There  is  a  strong  case  that  the  broadcast- 
ing industry— indeed,  all  major  industries  in 
the  United  States— should  be  freed  up  from 
unnecessary  red  tape  and  bookkeeping  re- 
quirements. But  the  broadcasting  industry 
is  quite  distinct  from  other  industries.  For 
one  thing,  at  least  in  the  case  of  over-the-air 
TV  stations,  there  are  still  a  limited  number 
of  available  channels.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
gramming comes  right  into  the  home. 

Mr.  Fowler  and  other  proponents  of  de- 
regulation argue  that  such  traditional  rea- 
sons for  regulating  TV  stations  are  no 
longer  logical  in  an  age  of  multi-channel 
cable  TV  and  new  satellite-to-home  delivery 
systems.  But  is  that  yet  the  case  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  still  do  not  have  cable 
TV?  At  some  point  down  the  road,  perhaps 
most  households  will  have  access  to  a  genu- 
ine diversity  of  television  outlets.  But  until 
that  occurs,  it  would  seem  wise  to  move  cau- 
tiously. 

The  approach  of  Congressman  Timothy 
Wirth.  chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee 
dealing  with  deregulation,  seems  reasonable. 
Mr.  Wirth  would  link  a  long-range  deregula- 
tion plan  to  a  requirement  that  commercial 
TV  stations  be  required  to  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  public  affairs  and  local  program- 
ming. By  contrast,  a  deregulation  measure 
that  passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year 
would  eliminate  comparative  renewal  stand- 
ards and  would  allow  the  FCC  to  make  but  a 
cursory  analysis  that  a  station's  program- 
ming was  meeting  local  needs. 

Many  stations  have  already  found  it  more 
profitable  to  show  repeats  of  popular  net- 
work programs  than  to  broadcast  local  pro- 
grams, particularly  programs  serving  mi- 
norities. At  the  same  time,  the  professional 
codes  of  good  taste  pertaining  to  commer- 
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cials  have  virtually  been  scrapped,  although 
stations  are  still  volimtarily  policing  com- 
mercials. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  that,  first,  this  is 
hardly  the  moment  to  peremptorily  end 
FCC  scrutiny  of  public  affairs  and  local  pro- 
grams; second,  more  not  less  scrutiny  is  war- 
ranted to  ensure  there  is  any  local  access  at 
all.* 


WORLDWIDE  MARRIAGE 
ENCOUNTER 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  World- 
wide Marriage  Encounter  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia on  August  12  to  14,  1983.  Mar- 
riage Encounter  is  primarily  dedicated 
to  helping  couples  make  their  mar- 
riages better.  The  convention  will 
bring  together  thousands  of  couples, 
priests,  and  religious  to  share  the  Mar- 
riage Encounter  concept. 

Since  its  founding  by  a  Spanish 
priest  in  1962,  Marriage  Encounter  has 
expanded  to  57  countries  around  the 
world.  Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter 
can  claim  a  membership  in  the  United 
States  of  250,000  couples.  Millions  of 
people  have  participated  in  encounter 
weekends. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  is 
"That  We  May  Be  One."  Those  at- 
tending will  be  asked  to  focus  on  the 
unity  of  their  married  relationship 
and  their  relationship  with  their 
family.  Worldwide  Marriage  Encoun- 
ter also  serves  those  with  a  religious 
vocation.  In  this  way.  Marriage  En- 
counter ministers  to  all  of  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  others. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
message  of  Marriage  Encounter:  If  we 
are  able  to  communicate,  we  can  learn 
to  share  ourselves  with  each  other. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  Worldwide  Marriage  Encoun- 
ter to  Philadelphia,  and  to  offer  my 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting.* 


TEFLON-COATED  BULLETS 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  months  numerous  postcards 
have  caused  me  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  question  of  teflon-coated 
bullets  and  their  effect  on  police 
safety.  I  have  arrived  at  some  conclu- 
sions I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
House.  Let  us  consider  the  following: 
First,  the  general  relationship  between 
armor  and  projectiles.  Second,  the 
nature,  virtues,  and  limitations  of  the 
Kevlar    vests    now    used    by    police. 
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Third,  the  nature  and  significance  of 
teflon-coated  bullets.  Finally,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
hibit these  bullets  in  the  interest  of 
police  safety. 

The  general  relationship  between 
armor  and  projectiles  can  be  stated  in 
two  propositions:  There  is  no  armor 
which  cannot  be  penetrated,  and  there 
is  no  projectile  which  cannot  be 
stopped.  It  depends  on  how  much  you 
are  willing  to  carry  around. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  short  .22-cali- 
ber  bullet  propelled  at  low  velocity  by 
a  very  small  amount  of  hand-loaded 
powder.  At  the  other  extreme,  imagine 
also  a  30-millimeter  projectile  from 
the  Gatling  gun  carried  by  the  A-10 
antitank  aircraft:  a  depleted  uranium 
bullet,  as  long  as  your  hand,  weighing 
several  pounds  and  with  very  high  ve- 
locity. 

What  armor  can  protect  against  the 
slow  .22?  Almost  anything,  possibly  in- 
cluding a  stiff  leather  jacket.  What 
armor  can  protect  against  the  30-milli- 
meter high-kinetic-energy  round?  Not 
much  in  existence  today;  it  can  wipe 
out  any  tank  in  the  Soviet  inventory. 
But  possibly  the  armor  on  the  Abrams 
tank  is  sufficient. 

Anyone  desiring  full  armor  protec- 
tion, then,  might  decide  to  go  around 
dressed  in  an  Abrams  tank.  But  he 
would  have  two  problems:  First,  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  armor  obvious- 
ly render  it  impractical.  Second, 
anyone  wishing  to  do  him  harm  could 
simply  bring  a  more  powerful  gun,  al- 
though he  too  would  have  weight 
problems. 

So  every  type  of  armor  between 
leather  jacket  and  Abrams  tank  will 
protect  its  wearer  against  some  projec- 
tiles but  not  against  others.  The 
wearer  faces  a  tradeoff  between  pro- 
tection and  discomfort. 

The  Kevlar  vests  sometimes  used  by 
police  offer  a  good  tradeoff.  They  give 
remarkably  high  protection  at  a  re- 
markably low  level  of  discomfort. 
They  will  stop  95  percent  of  all  small 
arms  bullet  types.  They  are  light  and 
flexible,  and  they  can  be  concealed 
under  normal  clothing.  They  are  not 
bullet  proof.  They  are  only  bullet  re- 
sistant. But  make  no  mistake:  They 
can  be  penetrated  by  a  large  variety  of 
bullets. 

One  of  these  is  the  teflon-coated 
bronze  bullet  called  KTW,  which  is 
the  cause  of  currently  pending  legisla- 
tion. Let  us  consider  a  few  facts  about 
this  bullet: 

One.  The  teflon  is  not  used  to  add 
penetrativity,  but  to  reduce  wear  on 
the  gun  barrel. 

Two.  These  bullets  are  not  and  never 
have  been  publicly  available.  They  are 
sold  directly  by  the  manufacturer,  to 
military  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
only. 

Three.  Although  the  KTW  has  been 
in  production  for  13  years,  no  police 
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officer  has  been  killed  by  one  pene- 
trating Kevlar  body  armor. 

Four.  There  is  a  heavy-duty  form  of 
body  armor  which  will  stop  the  KTW. 
Since  it  contains  steel  inserts  I  assume 
it  is  less  comfortable  than  standard 
soft  armor,  although  I  have  not  worn 
a  steel-insert  vest  and  do  not  know 
from  personal  experience. 

Five.  Other  forms  of  anununition 
exist,  both  off  the  shelf  and  hand 
loaded,  which  will  penetrate  body 
armor  lacking  steel  inserts.  Any  legis- 
lation prohibiting  bullets  which  can 
penetrate  Kevlar  armor  will  necessari- 
ly prohibit  not  only  the  KTW  but  a 
large  variety  of  hunting  and  target 
ammunition. 

Six.  There  is  no  practical  way  to 
draw  a  line  between  armor-piercing 
and  non-armor-piercing  ammunition. 
All  armor  does  not  rely  on  the  same 
properties,  nor  do  all  penetrators. 
Bullet  A  may  penetrate  armor  X  but 
not  armor  Y,  while  bullet  B  may  pene- 
trate armor  Y  but  not  armor  X.  Which 
is  the  penetrator? 

Seven.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ab- 
stract ammunition.  Any  definition  of 
the  armor-penetrating  properties  of  a 
bullet  must  specify  that  it  be  test-fired 
from  a  certain  type  of  gun.  But  then 
ammunition  found  acceptable  could 
become  penetrating  if  fired  from  a  gun 
imparting  higher  velocity.  Similarly, 
prohibited  ammunition  could  become 
acceptable  if  fired  from  a  shorter 
barrel  imparting  lower  velocity.  If  it  is 
to  be  valid,  an  armor-penetrating  pro- 
hibition would  have  to  specify  specific 
ammunition-gun  combinations,  of 
which  there  are  probably  tens  of  thou- 
sands, with  new  ones  constantly  ap- 
pearing. This  is  unworkable. 

Eight.  No  form  of  armor  will  protect 
its  wearer  against  a  hit  in  an  area  not 
covered  by  the  armor. 

Nine.  For  budgetary  reasons,  many 
police  forces  do  not  have  as  many  sets 
of  body  armor  as  they  need.  Many 
police  officers  who  want  and  need 
armor  do  not  have  it  available  to 
them. 

Where  does  all  this  lead  us  with  re- 
spect to  legislation  prohibiting  the 
KTW  and  other  armor-penetrating 
bullets?  For  my  part,  I  am  led  to  two 
conclusions: 

First,  I  am  led  to  respect  the  motives 
of  its  sponsors.  They  are  capable,  con- 
scientious people  who  mean  well.  Cer- 
tainly, the  safety  of  police  officers  is  a 
paramont  concern.  But  then  so  are  the 
rights  of  gun  owners. 

Second,  I  am  led  to  disagree  with 
their  conclusions  and  to  oppose  their 
legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation 
addresses  a  problem  which  does  not 
exist:  Deaths  of  police  officers  due  to 
bullets  penetrating  Kevlar  body 
armor.  There  have  been  none. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  leg- 
islation would  fail  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem if  it  did  exist:  A  sophisticated  as- 
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sassin  could  always  hand  load  his  am- 
munition or  aim  for  unarmored  parts 
of  the  body.  An  unsophisticated  crimi- 
nal, on  the  other  hand,  will  not  have 
armor-penetrating  ammunition— it  is 
very  expensive— at  all.  While  a  mid- 
range  criminal  might  be  hypothesized, 
in  practice  he  does  not  exist. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  leg- 
islation fails  to  address  a  very  real 
problem:  the  shortage  of  Kevlar 
armor.  The  need  to  protect  Kevlar 
vests  against  special  ammunition  is  hy- 
pothetical; the  need  to  get  more  police 
under  Kevlar  is  concrete. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  real  need,  our 
best  course  is  to  help  police  depart- 
ments buy  armor  for  their  people.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee dealing  with  the  Justice 
Department.  I  intend  to  give  this 
matter  particular  attention. 

This,  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  is 
the  way  to  save  police  lives.  Banning 
special  bullets  will  not  help.  Buying 
more  Kevlar  vests  for  more  police  will 
help.  That  is  what  we  need  to  do.» 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  INDIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  talked  about  a  terri- 
ble car  accident  near  Agra,  India.  The 
car-truck  crash  on  June  30,  1983, 
claimed  the  life  of  Embassy  officer, 
Charles  F.  Soper,  and  retired  USIA 
photographer,  R.  N.  Khanna.  Two 
other  USIS  employees,  Ms.  Virginia 
Warfield  and  Mike  Pipkin  were  badly 
injured  in  that  accident.  The  group 
was  returning  to  Bombay  after  assist- 
ing in  the  visit  of  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  to  India. 

I  just  learned  that  Ms.  Warfield 
passed  away  on  July  12,  at  Clark  Field 
Air  Force  Hospital  in  the  Philippines 
as  the  result  of  her  injuries.  Mr. 
Pipkin  is  recovering  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Virginia  was  an  18-year  veteran  with 
USIA.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
was  serving  as  the  cultural  affairs  offi- 
cer to  the  USIA  branch  post  in 
Bombay,  India. 

Virginia  was  born  in  Howard 
County,  Md.,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  Stanford 
University. 

After  joining  USIA  in  1965,  she 
served  in  a  variety  of  USIS  assign- 
ments in  Cameroon,  Madagascar,  Ethi- 
opia, Rwanda.  She  also  had  several  as- 
signments at  USIA's  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  where  she  worked 
in  the  film,  TV,  and  research  section 
of  the  African  Bureau.  Her  survivors 
include  four  sisters  and  two  brothers. 
My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  her 
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family  in  this  hour  of  sadness.  I,  too, 
share  their  loss  and  their  grief. 

I  hope  that  I  can  give  her  family 
some  consolation  in  saying  that  Vir- 
ginia died  in  the  service  of  her  coun- 
try. Over  the  years,  she  performed  a 
vital  role  in  working  for  her  country  in 
many  hardship  posts  where  the  chal- 
lenges to  an  American  official  are 
often  greater  than  most  of  us  in  this 
Congress  can  imagine.  As  a  career  pro- 
fessional in  the  USIA,  she  played  an 
important  part  in  telling  America's 
story  to  the  world,  and  contributed  to 
American  understanding  of  other  di- 
verse lands.  This  is  no  mean  task 
during  this  period  of  international  ten- 
sion and  misunderstanding.  She  was 
loved  and  respected  by  her  friends  and 
colleagues  around  the  world.  She  will 
be  missed. 

I  also  want  to  send  my  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  R.  N.  Khanna.  a  former 
Foreign  Service  local  USIS  photogra- 
pher, who  came  out  of  retirement  to 
photograph  the  recent  visit  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  India.  His  dedication 
and  many  years  of  service  to  our  Gov- 
errunent  are  appreciated.* 


SBA  DISCRIMINATES  AGAINST 
SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  FINANCING 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
SBA's  pollution  control  loan  program 
was  set  up  to  help  small  business 
obtain  long-term,  reasonable  rate  fi- 
nancing for  Government-mandated 
pollution  control  expenditures.  The 
SBA  used  their  authority  under  the 
program  to  guarantee  tax-exempt 
issues  that  small  businesses  used  to  fi- 
nance pollution  control  expenditures. 
Investors  were  offered  Government 
guaranteed,  tax-free  bonds,  and  small 
businesses  were  able  to  obtain  long- 
term,  low-rate  financing  for  nonrev- 
enue  producing  expenditures. 

By  all  measures,  the  program  has 
been  a  success.  It  even  generates  reve- 
nues for  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
the  management  fees  collected  from 
the  participating  small  businesses.  The 
management  fee  is  supposed  to  cover 
SBA's  losses  from  the  program,  but 
the  default  rate  has  been  so  low  that 
SBA's  losses  have  been  covered  by  the 
interest  earned  on  the  loan  reserve 
pool. 

The  SBA,  however,  has  not  made  a 
tax-exempt  pollution  control  loan 
since  December  30,  1981.  In  the  first 
10  months  of  fiscal  year  1983,  they 
have  used  only  $12  million  of  the  $225 
million  authorized  for  the  program, 
and  all  of  those  guarantees  were  for 
taxable  issues.  In  fact,  the  program 
has  been  almost  dead  since  January  2, 
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1982,  even  though  at  the  time,  98  ap- 
plications were  pending  for  $181  mil- 
lion. You  see,  despite  the  wishes  of 
Congress,  the  SBA  has  made  it  their 
policy  to  discriminate  against  pollu- 
tion control  loan  guarantee  applica- 
tions that  are  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tax-exempt  financing. 

What  makes  this  SBA  policy  so  out- 
rageous is  the  fact  that  big  businesses 
can  and  do  finance  their  pollution  con- 
trol expenditures  with  tax-exempt 
bonds.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1983,  big 
businesses  issued  $513  million  in  tax- 
exempt  pollution  control  bonds.  That 
is  twice  the  amount  Congress  author- 
ized for  all  of  small  business  in  all  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  And  the  SBA  has  not 
used  one  single  dollar  of  their  authori- 
zation to  help  small  business  get  tax- 
exempt  pollution  control  financing  in 
20  months. 

Even  worse,  this  administration, 
while  in  the  process  of  denying  small 
businesses  access  to  this  vital  program, 
is  making  money  of  the  fees  they  have 
collected  from  small  businesses  who 
participated  in  the  program  in  past 
years.  Of  the  $38.5  million  in  the 
SBA's  pollution  control  equipment  re- 
volving loan  fund.  $23.7  million  is 
income  generated  by  fees  from  small 
business,  and  $5.6  million  is  the  inter- 
est income  from  these  fees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SBA  is  not  just  dis- 
criminating against  small  business,  it 
is  breaking  a  bond  of  trust  by  denying 
them  access  to  a  program  that  their 
hard-earned  dollars  help  support. 

I  suggest  that  this  administration 
take  a  hard  look  at  how  their  policy 
decisions  in  this  area  are  hurting  small 
businesses  in  America.  SBA  policies 
are  supposed  to  help  small  business, 
not  discriminate  against  them. 

The  following  letter  from  the  SBA 
contains  up-to-date  information  about 
SBA's  pollution  control  loan  guaran- 
tee program: 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington.  DC,  July  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Berkley  Bedell, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Subcommittee  on 
General  Oversight  and  the  Economy. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bedell:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  12.  1983,  in 
which  you  requested  up-to-date  information 
on  the  Small  Business  Administration's  Pol- 
lution Control  Loan  Guarantee  Program. 

The  following  is  the  specific  information 
you  requested  in  the  order  of  your  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Q.  When  was  the  last  SBA  pollution 
control  loan  guarantee  that  was  issued  in 
conjunction  with  a  tax-exempt  industrial 
development  bond? 

A.  December  30.  1981. 

2.  Q.  How  many  pollution  control  loan 
guarantees  issued  in  conjunction  with  tax- 
able financing  has  the  SBA  approved  since 
the  last  tax-exempt  guarantee  was  ap- 
proved? 

A.  Seven. 

3.  Q.  How  many  pollution  control  loan 
guarantees  issued  in  conjunction  with  tax- 
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able  financing  has  the  SBA  approved  in  the 
history  of  the  program?  How  many  guaran- 
tees have  been  approved  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  tax-exempt  IDBs? 

A.  Seven  taxable,  two  hundred  thirty 
seven  (237)  tax-exempt. 

4.  Q.  What  is  the  historical  default  infor- 
mation on  SBA  pollution  control  loan  guar- 
antees issued  in  conjunction  with  taxable  fi- 
nancing? Non-taxable  financing? 

A.  Through  June  30,  1983:  Taxable  financ- 
ing, none;  Tax-exempt  financing,  19  compa- 
nies in  default,  claims  filed  and  payments 
made  on  17  companies  totalling  $5,630,713. 

5.  Q.  What  is  the  present  unexpended  au- 
thority in  the  SBA's  pollution  control  loan 
guarantee  program  for  fiscal  year  1983? 
How  much  has  been  approved  so  far  this 
year? 

A.  $212,995,000  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized of  $225,000,000.  A  total  of 
$12,005,000  was  approved  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

6.  Q.  How  many  applications  for  SBA  pol- 
lution control  loan  guarantees  to  be  issued 
in  conjunction  with  taxable  financing  were 
pending  on  January  1,  1982?  January  1. 
1983?  How  many  are  pending  today?  What 
are  the  figures  for  those  applications  pend- 
ing for  use  with  nontaxable  financing? 
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7.  Q.  What  is  the  current  balance  in  the 
pollution  control  equipment  revolving  loan 
fund?  How  much  of  this  money  was  generat- 
ed by  fees  collected  from  the  companies 
using  the  program,  and  separately,  how 
much  interest  have  these  funds  accrued? 
A.  As  of  June  30.  1983: 

Balance  in  the  fund $38,521,454 

Income     generated     from 

fees 23,731,457 

Interest  income 5.601.697 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. If  you  have  any  other  questions  or 
need  more  information,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  T.  Holloway. 
Associate  Administrator 
for  Finance  and  Investmentm 


A  NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE 
START  TALKS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  in 
Geneva  adjourned  for  2  months.  To- 
morrow, the  Congress  will  adjourn  for 
6  weeks.  What  happens  during  the  two 
recesses  now  beginning  is  of  critical 
importance. 

The  decisions  we  have  reached  about 
the  MX  missile  are  fragile.  This  fall, 
the  debate  will  begin  again  and  the 
outcome  is  anything  but  predictable. 
All  of  us  would  agree,  however,  that 
much  depends  on  whether,  when  Con- 
gress returns,  the  administration  is 
ready  to  unveil  an  approach  to  arms 


control  that  convincingly  blends  the 
MX  and  the  single  warhead  ICBM 
into  a  new  START  negotiating  posi- 
tion focused  on  stability.  This  new  po- 
sition must  speak  for  itself. 

Opponents  of  the  MX  believe  that  it 
cannot  be  used  effectively  in  negotia- 
tions, and  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  it  might  be  compatible  with  an 
outcome  based  on  a  mutually  stable 
nuclear  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Those  who  are  uncritical  sup- 
porters of  the  MX  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  intent  on  acquiring  the  missile 
as  an  end  and  a  good  in  itself. 

At  the  moment,  these  two  forces  are 
almost  precisely  in  balance,  a  handful 
of  votes  makes  the  difference.  And 
that  handful  of  votes,  at  least  as  of 
this  moment,  is  in  the  keeping  of  a 
small  group  of  Members  whose  view  of 
the  MX  is  not  absolute,  but  relative. 

In  my  opinion,  a  judgment  of  the 
MX  cannot  be  made  in  isolation  from 
the  context  in  which  the  missile  is  to 
be  employed.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
as  plausible  that  the  viability  of  this 
missile,  which  could  not  be  secured  by 
the  most  ingenious  engineering  con- 
cepts, might  be  obtained  through  arms 
control.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that 
unless  we  are  ready  to  produce  and 
deploy  the  MX,  the  kind  of  arms  con- 
trol we  need  will  elude  us.  And  I  do 
not  find  it  unthinkable  that,  in  the 
end,  numbers  of  these  missiles  will 
have  to  be  deployed  in  the  course  of  a 
shift  away  from  MIRV'd  ICBM's. 
toward  smaller,  and  mutually  stable 
forces. 

These  are  propositions  I  raised  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  on 
two  earlier  occasions,  on  March  22, 
1982  and  on  Augiist  10,  1982,  when  I 
rose  to  present  detailed  ideas  about 
the  need  to  seek  stability  as  well  as  re- 
ductions through  arms  control.  In 
those  presentations,  I  stressed  the 
need  to  convert  the  ICBM  forces  of 
both  sides,  over  time,  into  single  war- 
head weapons:  To  de-MIRV.  as  the 
only  clear  answer  to  the  growing  fear 
of  a  first  strike. 

Many  of  those  who  lauded  these 
ideas  at  the  time  asked  whether  there 
was  any  reason  why  the  Soviets  would 
reverse  their  preferences  and  give  up 
large,  MIRV'd  ICMB's,  even  granting 
that  this  would  be  in  their  longer  term 
interests.  The  answer  was  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  do  so  unless  the  alter- 
native was  so  stark  as  to  overcome 
their  reluctance.  Such  an  alternative, 
moreover,  could  only  exist  If  the  Sovi- 
ets had  reason  to  believe  that  we  will 
otherwise  continue  our  plans  to  deploy 
weapons  which,  in  sufficient  numbers, 
might  In  the  future  put  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force  at  hazard. 

These  concepts  were  Incorporated 
Into  the  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
and  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  had 
this  report  been  delivered  Into  the 
hands  of  some  other  administration.  It 
would  have  consolidated  opinion.  But 
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the  Reagan  administration  lacked 
both  credibility  and  credentials  In 
arms  control.  In  pursuit  of  office  It 
campaigned  vociferously  against  arms 
control  as  a  "snare  and  a  delusion;"  In 
possession  of  office  It  at  once  disman- 
tled the  accumulated  arms  control 
skill  of  the  Government,  and  took 
pride  that  Its  most  knowledgeable  offi- 
cials learned  their  skills  through  years 
of  opposing  the  efforts  of  earlier  ad- 
ministrations of  both  parties. 

The  administration  now  claims  to 
have  undergone  a  conversion  on  the 
subject  of  arms  control.  We  have 
asked  for  signs  and  proofs  that  this 
conversion  is  genuine,  because  It 
occurs  In  circumstances  that  Inspire 
suspicion.  There  have  been,  as  a  result 
of  this  demand,  statements  and  deeds 
that  would  have  astonished  us  earlier. 
Many  have  heavily  discounted  these 
actions— perhaps  too  much  so.  In 
recent  months,  the  President— having 
promised  flexibility— has.  I  believe, 
followed  through  on  his  commitment 
In  meaningful  ways. 

But  we  are  nearly  3  years  Into  this 
administration,  and  measures  that 
might  have  once  looked  bold,  are  now 
Inadequate.  The  confidence  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  trying  to  Inspire 
will  elude  It,  absent  the  appearance  of 
an  arms  control  position  of  impeccable 
clarity,  both  in  purpose  and  in  con- 
struction. The  promised  conversion  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  report  Into 
the  specifics  of  a  national  strategy  is 
already  late.  It  is  late  because  the  ad- 
ministration, having  obtained  a  grand 
plan  Intact,  has  lacked  the  skill  and 
the  organization  to  carry  it  out  quick- 
ly. 

There  Is  something  of  a  ferment 
going  on  In  the  administration.  New 
Ideas  about  negotiating  have  been 
under  study.  But  much  as  one  may 
admire  this  new  zeal,  what  Is  needed, 
above  all.  is  a  sense  of  emerging  order. 
We  need  to  know  how  the  administra- 
tion understands  basic  words  It  has 
taken  over,  such  as  "modernization  for 
stability,"  and  "eliminating  the  fear  of 
a  first  strike."  We  need  to  know  how 
the  MX  relates  to  these  general  ideas. 
And  we  need  insight  as  to  the  kinds  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  forces  that 
would  be  tolerable  and.  In  the  eyes  of 
this  administration,  equitable.  We 
need  these  things,  because  they  are 
the  basis  on  which  an  Informed  judg- 
ment must  be  made  about  the  MX. 
Without  them.  Congress  will  withdraw 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Pending  analysis  of  this  kind  from 
the  administration,  we  are  left  to  our 
own  devices.  In  hopes  of  contributing 
to  more  rapid  progress,  I  am,  there- 
fore, offering  a  proposal  designed  to 
bring  together  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  unasslmllated  elements  of  the 
problem:  The  disposition  of  SALT  II; 
deep  reductions;  stability;  the  MX,  the 
single  warhead  ICBM,  and  an  ap- 
proach to  the   'buUd-down"  concept— 
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which  the  adminlstratioln  has  accept- 
ed as  politically  significant,  but  not 
yet  defined. 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  Is  to 
design  an  agreement  of  sufficient  du- 
ration to  work  with,  rather  than  di- 
rectly against,  the  normal  rhythm  of 
modernization    and    replacement    on 
both  sides.  Obviously,  the  first  Issue 
that  we  would  then  have  to  deal  with 
Is  the  manner  In  which  each  side  will 
Incorporate   one   new   type   of   ICBM 
Into  Its  Inventory:  The  MX  and  SS-X- 
24;  both  MIRV'd,  and  of  similar  size. 
Subsequently,  one  would  have  to  make 
adjustments  for  the  Incorporation  of  a 
second  new  type— a  small,  single  war- 
head ICBM.  Given  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment  of   these   weapons,   it   becomes 
possible  to  Imagine  an  agreement  of 
about  12  years  duration,  divided  Into 
two  phases:  The  first  phase  marking 
the   deployment   of   the   last   of   the 
MIRV'd    ICBM's;    the    second    phase 
marking   the   shift   away   from   such 
weapons. 

In  the  first  phase  of  adjustment,  I 
have  applied  a  form  of  build-down 
principle.  In  which  each  side  must  tax 
itself  if  It  Insists  on  expanding  the 
number  of  Its  MIRV'd  ballistic  mis- 
siles. If  we  Insist  on  deploying  more 
such  warheads  on  land,  the  number  of 
them  at  sea  must  decline.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets Insist  on  deploying  more  such  war- 
heads at  sea— and  apparently  they  are 
determined  to  deploy  a  much  more 
highly  MIRV'd  SLBM  force— then  the 
number  of  such  weapons  on  land  must 
decline.  During  the  first  phase  of  ad- 
justment, launcher  nvimbers  very  close 
to  Soviet  preferences  might  be  acco- 
modated—providing  that  Soviet  heavy 
ICBM's  give  way  to  some  extent,  and 
that  the  SS-X-24  Is  used  to  replace 
larger,  more  highly  MIRV'd  ICBM's. 

As  a  result  of  reductions  called  for  In 
the  first  phase,  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  to  threaten  U.S.  silos  will  di- 
minish substantially,  although  It  will 
still  not  have  given  it  up.  The  United 
States,  because  of  MX,  will  have  In- 
creased its  ability  to  threaten  Soviet 
silos,  but  win  still  not  have  the  capac- 
ity to  mount  a  disarming  first  strike 
against  the  Soviet  missile  force.  There- 
after, during  the  second  phase  of  ad- 
justment, single  warhead  ICBM's  are 
deployed,  and  as  both  sides  complete 
reduction  to  5,000  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads each,  neither  side  will  have  the 
means  to  conduct  a  first  strike  which 
would  be  to  their  military  advantage. 
As  a  result,  a  shift  to  mobile  missile 
launchers  would  be  unnecessary;  the 
missiles  would  remain  In  silos. 

Eliminating  a  disarming  first  strike 
capability  on  land  is  hardly  worth- 
while if  it  only  reappears  again  at  sea. 
Potentially,  the  Trident  II  D-5  missile, 
which  would  become  available  during 
the  second  period  of  this  agreement, 
could  frustrate  this  objective.  Over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  the  Soviets  can 
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improve  their  SLBM  force  to  the  point 
where  it  too  poses  an  effective  first 
strilie  threat  against  U.S.  siios.  The 
most  direct  way  to  avoid  this  would  be. 
as  I  have  proposed  in  earlier  model 
agreements,  not  to  deploy  new.  ad- 
vanced SliBMs  at  all.  An  alternative, 
presented  here,  is  to  limit  the  number 
of  such  warheads  at  sea  to  a  level  in- 
sufficient to  comprise  a  disarming  first 
strike  force. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  while  these 
calculations  have  been  done  as  realisti- 
cally as  possible,  I  am  not  advancing 
them  as  unique  to  definitive.  What 
these  proposals  show,  however,  is  the 
possibility  of  a  comprehensive  arms 
control  approach,  accommodating  the 
deployment  of  the  MX  and  the  SS-X- 
24.  but  containing  their  effects,  in  the 
course  of  bringing  to  an  end  this  par- 
ticular chapter  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment. What  would  emerge  is  a 
plan  to  gradually  shift  the  forces  of 
both  sides  to  dramatically  lower  levels, 
with  mixes  of  weapons  on  each  side 
that  are  mutually  stable. 

That  this  can  be  done  is  good  news. 
Much  better  news  would  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  administrations  own 
overall  conceptions. 

AN  INTEGRATtD  LONG-TERM  ARMS  CONTROL 
PROPOSAL 

I.  Through  December  1984  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  exceed 
the  SALT  II  ceilings  on  MIRVed  ballistic 
missiles. 

II.  Throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  agreement,  there  will  be 
a  severe  restriction  on  the  numlier  of  flight 
tests  of  complete  ballistic  missile  systems 
that  were  deployed  before  calendar  year 
1982. 

III.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agree  to  a  twelve-year  two-phased 
program  for  reducing  the  aggregate  numljer 
of  strategic  nuclear  warheads  now  deployed 
with  ballistic  missiles  and  long-range  strate- 
gic bomber  aircraft.  Each  phase  will  last  six 
years,  with  the  first  phase  starting  in  Janu- 
ary 1985. 

IV.  The  following  assumptions  apply  in 
accounting  for  the  reductions  of  ICBM  and 
SLMB  warheads-  <1)  All  U.S.  Minuteman  III 
ICBMs  carry  three  MIRVs.  and  Poseidon 
and  Trident  SLBMs  carry  10  and  eight 
MIVRs.  respectively;  and.  (2)  All  Soviet  SS- 
17.  SS-19.  and  SS-18  ICBMs  carry  four.  six. 
and  10  MIRVs.  respectively. 

V.  During  Phase  I— 

( 1 )  The  United  States  to  retire  at  least  two 
SLBM  warheads  for  each  ICBM  warhead  it 
has  above  the  number  of  ICBM  warheads 
estimated  'in  accordance  to  the  warhead 
counting  rule  stated  above)  for  December 
1982.  Regardless  of  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  ICBM  warheads,  no  less  than  500 
SLBM  warheads  to  be  retired  during  each 
year  of  Phase  I  (see  (3)  belowl; 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  to  retire  at  least  two 
ICBM  warheads  for  each  SLBM  warhead  it 
has  above  the  number  of  SIlBM  warheads 
estimated  (in  accordance  to  the  warhead 
counting  rule  staled  above)  for  December 
1982.  The  first  ICBM  warheads  retired  to  be 
from  heavy  ICBMs.  Regardless  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  SLBM  warheads,  no 
less  than  500  warheads  from  heavy  ICBMs 
to  be  retired  during  each  year  of  Phase  I: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(3)  E&ch  nation  can  deploy  a  new  type  of 
MIRVed  SLBM.  provided  that  not  more 
than  1.000  MIRVs  are  deployed  on  these 
SLBMs:  however,  the  United  States  lo  retire 
one  or  more  of  its  older  SLBM  warheads  for 
every  new  SLBM  warhead  it  deploys: 

(4)  Each  nation  can  replace  100  existing 
MIRVed  ICBMs  with  an  equal  or  smaller 
r.umber  of  MIRVed  ICBMs.  provided  that 
the  new  MIRVed  ICBM:  'ai  replaces  the 
heaviest  type  of  MIRVed  ICBM  now  de- 
ployed. <b)  has  a  throw  weight  not  higher 
than  3.600  kilograms,  and  (o  does  not  carry 
more  than  10  MIRVs. 

(5)  Each  nation  can  aply  any  excess  of 
warheads  retired  above  the  number  re- 
quired toward  follow-on  deployments  of 
warheads:  and. 

(6)  Each  nation  can  have  whatever 
number  of  heavy  and  medium-weight  strate- 
gic bombers  it  desires,  provided  that  the  ag- 
gregate ceiling  on  ballistic  missile  warheads 
and  bomber  weapons  is  not  exceeded. 

VI.  By  the  end  of  Phase  I— 

Each  nation  to  have  not  more  than: 

(1)  8.500  warheads  deployed  in  ballistic 
missiles  and  bombers: 

(2)  7.500  warheads  deployed  in  ballistic 
missiles:  and, 

(3)  4.000  warheads  deployed  in  ICBMs. 

VII.  During  Phase  II— 

Each  nation  to  retire  all  but  100  of  its 
MIRVed  ICBMs.  The  ICBMs  being  retired 
can  be  replaced  with  new  single-warhead 
small  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
<SICBMs).  provided  that  the  throw  weight 
of  the  SICBM  is  not  more  than  500  kilo- 
grams. 

VIII.  By  the  end  of  Phase  II- 
Each  nation  to  have  not  more  Chan: 

(1)  6.500  warheads  deployed  in  ballistic 
missiles  and  bombers; 

(2)  5.000  warheads  deployed  in  ballistic 
missiles; 

(3)  100  MIRVed  ICBMs:  and. 

(4)  MIRVed  ICBMs  with  more  than  3.600 
kilograms  of  throw  weight. 

IX.  After  completion  of  Phase  II— 
Each  nation  can: 

( 1 )  Retire  ICBM  warheads  and  replace 
them  with  an  equal  number  of  SLBM  war- 
heads: 

(2)  Retire  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  replace 
each  warhead  with  a  single-warhead  SICBM 
deployed  in  a  new  silo:  and. 

(3)  Replace  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  with  new- 
models  of  thf  same  class. 

X.  General  Provisions— 
Neither  nation  can: 

( 1 )  Deploy  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
'SLCM.S)  in  SSBNs  or  other  types  of  nucle- 
ar-powered submarines:  and. 

(2)  Encrypt  the  data  telemetered  during 
tests  of  ballistic  missiles. 

RESl/LTS  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

Table  I  and  Table  II  show  the  estimated 
number  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems (ICBMs.  SLBMs,  and  bomber  aircraft) 
and  warheads  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  at  the  end  of  December 
1982.  Each  table  shows  illustrative  invento- 
ries of  strategic  weapons  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union  could  have  under  this  proposal.  The 
total  number  of  ICBM  warheads  credited  to 
the  Soviets  for  December  1982  are  higher 
than  official  U.S.  estimates  because  (follow- 
ing the  SALT  II  rule  once  MIRVed.  all 
MIRVed)  all  the  SS-17,  SS  18,  and  SS  19 
ICBMs  are  counted  as  MIRVed  ICBMs. 

To  the  United  States 

Some  of  the  consequences  to  the  U.S.  in 
adopting  this  proposal  are: 
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During  Phase  I 

(1)  After  all  the  Titan  II  ICBMs  are  re- 
tired and  100  Minuteman  III  missiles  are  re- 
placed with  100  MX  ICBMs,  the  inventory 
of  ICBM  warheads  would  rise  by  651  war- 
heads (2,800  2,149  =  651).  Although  the 
U.S.  would  not  reach  the  proposed  4,000- 
warhead  ceiling  on  ICBMs,  the  ratio  of 
Soviet  hard-larget-capable  ICBM  warheads 
to  U.S.  ICBM  silos  atso  would  be  significant- 
ly reduced— from  more  than  5.0  in  Decem- 
ber 1982  to  about  3.6  at  the  end  of  Phase  I. 
Conversely,  the  ration  of  U.S.  hard-target- 
capable  ICBM  warheads  to  Soviet  ICBM 
silos  would  be  improved  from  about  0.64  in 
December  1982  to  approximately  1.98  at  the 
end  of  Phrase  I. 

(2)  The  additional  651  ICBM  warheads 
wouild  require  a  reduction  of  at  least  1,302 
SLBM  warheads. 

(3)  The  deployment  of  2,112  RVs  in  11 
Ohio-class  SSBNs  must  be  offset  by  retiring 
an  equal  or  larger  number  of  older  SLBM 
warheads.  Therefore,  224  Poseidon  SLBMs 
(2.240  RVs)  in  10  Lafayett-class  boats,  and 
144  Trident  I  SLBMs  ( 1,152  RVs)  in  nine  La- 
fayette-class boats  would  have  to  be  retired 
1 1,302 +  2,1 12  =  3,414,»3,392- 2,240 +  1,152). 

(4)  By  the  end  of  Phase  I  the  United 
States  would  be  under  the  proposed  7,500- 
warhead  ceiling  on  ballistic  missiles. 

(5)  To  reach  the  proposed  overall  warhead 
limit  for  Phase  I  (8.500),  the  U.S.  must 
reduce  its  inventory  by  1.075  warheads.  The 
U.S.  would  continue  to  have  substantial 
numbers  of  strategic  warheads  deployed  in 
bomber  aircraft,  but  the  current  deploy- 
ment plan  for  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
(ALCMs)  would  be  cut  back  to  1,188  de- 
ployed externally  on  only  99  B-52  bombers. 
B-IB  bombers  would  initially  carry  only  in- 
ternally-mounted bombs  and  short-range 
attack  missiles  (SRAMs). 

During  Phase  It 

(1)  The  U.S.  would  replace  the  remaining 
450  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  with  a  like 
number  of  single-warhead  SICBMs,  deploy- 
ing them  in  vacated  Minuteman  III  silos. 
Also,  164  Minuteman  II  ICBMs  would  be  re- 
tired to  retain  a  larger  number  of  SLBM 
warheads. 

(2)  Five  more  Ohio-class  boats  (for  a  total 
of  17)  would  be  deployed,  and  all  remaining 
Lafayette-class  SSBNs  (12)  would  be  retired. 

(3)  By  the  end  of  Phase  II  the  U.S.  would 
be  at  the  proposed  overall  ceiling  of  6,500 
warheads  for  ballistic  missiles  and  bombers.- 
The  survivability  of  the  silo-based  ICBMs 
would  be  improved  because  the  ratio  of 
Soviet  hard-target-capable  ICBM  warheads 
to  U.S.  ICBM  silos  would  be  approximately 
1.8.  The  ratio  of  U.S.  hard-target -capable 
ICBM  warheads  to  Soviet  ICBM  silos  would 
be  about  1.5.  The  BIB  bomber  force  would 
be  transitioning  from  a  penetration  role  to  a 
stand-off  role  armed  with  ALCMs.  The  re- 
maining B-52s  and  PB-lUs  eventually 
would  be  replaced  by  'Stealth"  Advanced 
Technology  Bombers  <  ATBs). 

Post  Phase  II 

1 1 )  The  ICBM  force  would  consist  of  100 
M-X  missiles  and  a  mix  of  new  (450 
SICBMs)  and  older  single-warhead  ICBMs 
(286  Minuteman  lis)  deployed  in  silos. 

(21  The  SSBN  fleet  would  consist  of  17 
Ohio-class  boats  equipped  with  a  total  of 
408  SLBMs  (12  boats  equipped  with  Trident 
Is  and  five  boats  equipped  with  Trident  lis). 

(3)  The  bomber  force  would  consist  of  50 
Stealth"  ATBs  (replacing  FB-llls)  and  100 
B-lBs  equipped  with  externally-mounted 
ALCMs. 


To  the  Soviet  Union 
Some  of  the  consequences  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  adopting  this  proposal  are: 
During  Phase  I 

(1)  Following  the  build-dowTi  formula  to 
retire  two  ICBM  warheads  for  each  addi- 
tional SLBM  warhead  that  is  deployed,  it  is 
projected  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
to  retire  2,092  ICBM  warheads  (2,080  from 
208  SS-18  ICBMs  and  12  from  other 
ICBMs)  if  it  deploys  four  more  Typhoon 
SSBNs  and  six  additional  Delta  III  SSBNs, 
and  retires  19  Yankee  I,  one  Golf  III,  one 
Yankee  II,  and  seven  Hotel  II/III  boats 
(3  500  SLBM  RVs  at  the  end  of  Phase  I 
minus  2,454  SLBM  RVs  in  December  1982  = 
1,046  RVs;  and  1.046  x  2  =  2,092). 

(2)  The  remaining  100  SS-18  heavy 
ICBMs  would  have  to  be  replaced  with  a 
new  but  lighter  MIRVed  ICBM,  if  the  Sovi- 
ets want  to  retain  as  many  MIRVed  ICBMs 
as  possible  during  Phase  I. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  2,092  ICBM  war- 
heads retired  to  balance  the  projected  in- 
crease in  SLBM  warheads,  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  retire  178  more  ICBM  war- 
heads to  reach  the  proposed  4,000-warhead 
ceiling  for  ICBMs  (6,270  RVs  in  December 
1982  -  4,000  RV  ceiling  -  2,092  RVs  =  178 
RVs)  The  Soviets  would  probably  want  to 
retain  as  many  MIRVed  ICBMs  as  possible 
and  choose  to  retire  the  178  additional  war- 
heads from  older  single-warhead  ICBMs.  If 
they  choose  to  retire  warheads  from 
MIRVed  ICBMs  instead,  they  would  be  able 
to  retain  a  larger  number  of  ICBMs  during 
Phase  I. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(4)  By  the  end  of  Phase  I  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  at  the  proposed  warhead  ceiling  on 
ballistic  missiles— a  reduction  of  1,224  RVs. 
It  also  would  be  at  the  proposed  total  war- 
head ceiling  after  deploying  some  additional 
bomber  aircraft.  It  is  postulated  that  addi- 
tional Backfire  bombers  would  be  deployed, 
and  that  Bear  and  Bison  aircraft  would  be 
replaced  with  ALCM-equipped  Blackjack 
heavy  bombers. 

During  Phase  II 

(1)  The  Soviet  Union  would  retire  the  re- 
maining 110  SS-17  and  362  SS-19  ICBMs, 
and  deploy  a  like  number  of  single-warhead 
SICBMs  in  the  vacated  silos. 

(2)  The  remaining  Yankee  I -class  SSBNs 
would  be  retired  to  reach  the  proposed 
5,000-warhead  ceiling  on  ballistic  missiles. 

(3)  By  the  end  of  Phase  II  the  Soviet 
Union  would  attain  the  proposed  total  war- 
head ceiling.  All  the  Bear  and  Bison  bomb- 
ers would  have  been  replaced  with  Backfire 
and  Blackjack  bombers. 

Post  Phase  II 

(1)  The  ICBM  force  would  consist  of  100 
SS-24  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  a  mix  of  new 
(472  SICBMs)  and  older  single- warhead 
ICBMs  (388  SS-11  missiles)  deployed  in 
silos.  The  ratio  of  SICBMs  to  SS-lls  could 
vary,  however,  depending  on  whether 
MIRVed  ICBMs  or  additional  SS-lls  were 
retired  during  Phase  I. 

(2)  The  SSBN  fleet  would  probably  consist 
of  five  Typhoon-class  boats  equipped  with  a 
total  of  100  SS-N-20  SLBMs,  and  20  Delta 
Ill-class  boats  equipped  with  a  total  of  320 
SS-N-18  SLBMs. 
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(3)  The  bomber  force  would  probably  con- 
sist of  150  Backfire  bombers  equipped  with 
bombs  or  SRAMs.  and  100  Blackjack  bomb- 
ers carrying  externally-mounted  ALCMs. 

Verification  issues 
Verification  could  be  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Technical  Means  (NTM)  al- 
ready in  place  can  observe  the  number  and 
types  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  deployed.  Over- 
head reconnaissance  provides  information 
on  new  deployments  and  retirements  of 
ICBMs.  The  sea  trials  of  new  SSBNs  and 
the  retirement  or  conversion  of  older  ballis- 
tic missile-launching  submarines  is  now  rou- 
tinely detected  by  NTM. 

(2)  The  task  of  estimating  the  number  of 
warheads  deployed  in  SS-17.  SS-18,  and  SS- 
19  ICBMs  would  be  simplified.  All  of  these 
missiles  would  be  assumed  to  carry  the  max- 
imum number  of  warheads  allowed  under 
SALT  II. 

(3)  Rules  and  procedures  for  dismantling 
and  scrapping  excess  systems  have  already 
been  established  under  SALT  II. 

(4)  The  hard-target  capabilities  of  missiles 
currently  in  the  arsenals  are  already  estab- 
lished, providing  a  data  base  for  both  sides, 

(5)  The  counting  rules  for  bomber-deliver- 
able weapons  has  not  been  established:  how- 
ever, functionally  related  obsen'able  differ- 
ences (FRODs)  for  bombers  armed  with 
ALCMs  have  been  adopted  under  SALT  II. 
Individual  bomber  aircraft  could  be  required 
not  to  possess  a  concurrent  capability  to 
carry  internally  and  externally-mounted  nu- 
clear weapons. 


TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  U.S.  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS  INVENTORIES 


tslimalKl— Decemlw  1982 


Pcoiected— End  of  pnase  I 


ProiKia!— End  of  phase  I 


Pioiected— Post  ptast  n 


550  Mirajteman  111x3  =  1.650  RVs "0  IJinuteman  III 

_  100  Minuteman 


i3  =  l,650  RVs *50  Mmuleron  lllv  3  =  1.350  RVs 


,3= -300  RVs.. 


450  Minuteman  IUU450  8VS 
49  Titan  II  >  1  =  49  RVs — 


+  100  M-Xx  10= +1.000  RVs. 
A50  Minuteman  11x1=450  RVs, 


1.049  KSMs  2.149  RVs 

176  Trident  1x8  =  1.408  RVs,. 
(11  l2fayette  SSBNs)    .. 


320  Poseidonx  10^3,200  RVs. 
(20  Lafayette  SSBNs)  ,„„ 


24  Indent  1x8=192  RVs. 
(1  Ohio  SSBN) 


520  SlBMs  4,800  RVs 

1.569  Hissite  6,949  RVs 

272  B-52  X  various =2,402  WHl.- 
56FB-lllx4  =  224WHs 


328  Bombers  2,62«  IWs 
Total  waitieads- 9.575 


49  Titan  II  "1=49  RVs , 

-49  Titan  11x1= -49  RVs 

1.000  CBMs  2,800  RVs    _ 

176  Trident  1 .  8=  1,408  RVs 

,  (11  Ufayette  SSBNs) 

+  16  Trident  I.  8  =  128  RVs -, 

(  +  1  Ulayettc  SSBN) ,. 

-  144  Indent  I  .^  8  =  - 1.152  RVs ; 

(-9  Lafayette  SSBNs) - 

320  Poseidon  .  10  =  3,200  RVs — 

(20  Ufayette  SSBNs) 

-16  Poseidon .  10=  -160  RVs 

(-1  Lafayette  SSBN) 

-224  Poseidon .,  10=  -2.240  RVs 

( - 10  Lafayette  SSBNs) — 

.  24  Trident  1x8  =  192  RVs 

(1  OOioSSBN)     - - 

+  264  Trident  I.  8= +2.112  RVs 

(  +  11  Ohio  SSBNs) 

416  SLBMs  3,488  RVs — 

1.416  Missiles  6,288  RVs ^- 

99  B-52-  12  =  1,188  WHs,,,.:...,. 

,   56  FB-ni  x4  =  224  WHs 

100  B-lBx8  =  800  WHs ^ 

95  B-lBxl2  =  1.140  WHs 

„  255  Bombers  2,212  WHs  ,.,,_ 

Total  warheads  =  8.500     — ..™. 


450  Mmuteman  111x3=  -  1.350  RVs., 

+  450SCBM^l=+450RVs 

100  M-X  >  10  =  1,000  RVs    

450  Mmuteman  11x1=450  RVs 

- 164  Minuteman  llx  1  =  - 164  RVs — 
Retired : — -.•■ 


836  OMs  1.736  RVs 

,  48  Indent  1x8  =  384  RVs 
.  (3  Lafayette  SSBNs) 


Relntd 

4S0SC8MX  1  =  450  RVs 
100  M-Xx  10= 1.000  RVs 
,  286  Mmuteman  11x1  =  286  RVs 


\  836  KXMs:  1.736  RVs 


-48  Indent  1x8=384  RVs_ 
(-3  Lafayette  SSBNs) _.. 


144  Poseidon  X  10=1.440  RVs -.. 

,  (9  Lafayette  SSBNs) - 

.  -144  Poseidon  A  10= -l.MO  RVs.. 
,  (-9  Lafayette  SSBNs)  


288  Indent  1x8  =  2.304  RVS, — 
,  (12  Ohio  SSBNs)    

+  120  Trident  11x8= +960  RVs,. 

,  (  +  5  Ohio  SSBNs) 

,  408  SLBMs  3,264  RVs 

,  1,244  Miss*S:  5,000  RVs 

.  10  B-52  X 12  =  120  WHs -^ 

,  50  fB-1 11x4  =  200  WHS 

5B-lBx8  =  40  WHs 

,  50  Stealth  X  6  =  300  WHs 

195  Bombers.  1,500  WHs 

,  Total  warheads =6,500       


288  Indent  I xS  =  2,304  RVs 

(12  01)10  SSBNs) 
,  120  Indent  11x8=960  RVs 
,  5  onto  SSBNs) 

408  SlBMs  3.264  RVs 
,  1.244  Missiles  5,000  RVs 

Retired 
.  Rebrtd 
.  100  B-IB  X 12=  1.200  ims 

'.  150  Bombers  1,500  WHs 
.  Total  warheads =6,500 


TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS  INVENTORIES 


Estimated— December  1982 


Proiected— End  of  phase  I 


Protected— End  of  phase  II 


Projected— Post  phase  II 


308  S&-18X  10=3,080  RVS.. 


330  SS-l9x6= 1,980  RVs.. 


150SS-17x4=600RVS.. 


550SS-llxl  =  550RVs,. 


308  SS-18  X 10  =  3.080  RVs 

- 208  SS-18 x  10  =-2,080  RVs.. 
-100  SS-18xlO= -1.000  RVs  . 
+ 100  SS-24 X 10  =+1,000  RVs,, 

330  SS-19x6=  1,980  RVs 

+  32SS-19x6=+192RVs 

.  l50SS-17x4=600RVs 

-40SS-17x4=-160RV$.._..., 

.  550SS-llxl  =  550RVs 

-32SS-llxl=-32RVs 


m'^&:v^W::^\mWZZIZ-.JZll iooa-24  x  lo = 1,000  rvs 

362SS-19x6=2.172  RVs R"™ 

,  -  362  SS-19  X  6  =  -  2,172  RVs __- - 

+362  SIC8MsxI=362  RVs 362  SCBMsx  1=362  RVs 

110SS-17x4  =  440RVs  *»™ 

.  -110  SS-17x4=  -440  RVs anak^\     iin  Bv, 

+  110  SIC8M$xl  =  +  110  RVs     IW  Sra^sx     «llVX 

.  388  SS-11  x  1  =388  RVs _ 388  SS-11  x  1 =388  RVs 
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TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS  INVENTORIES— Continued 


August  4,  1983 


August  4,  1983 


EiMoM-Dnntn  19U 


60S-13xU6OIIVs 


I.39I  CSMl  (.270  DVs    .  - 

20SS-lt-«l«9=180IIVj.. 

(1  TyiMerSSSN)     ... 


224SS-N-llx'  =  l.MIM_ 


(14  (Ml  M  SSMI 


HSS-IMxUWUVs  ... 

(4  Dtttl  «  SSSNs)    ... 
216S^tMxU216IIVj.. 

(U  Mb  I  SSBNs)  

6SS-Mxl=6IIVs       .. 

(1  How  W  SS8MI     .... 
I«SS-IHxl  =  18(IV5   ... 

((  HoM  II  SSBKs)  

6SS4M.  I=6RV5      

II  GoK  in  SS81 
384SS-lt-6»l=3«4  Ws.. 

(74  Vakeel  SSBNs).. 


12SS-ll-17xl  =  12liys 

(1  Yalta  II  SS8N) 

950  SlBlfe  2.4S4  «V5      

2J4«  lisste  8.724  RVs 
lOO  Tu-9S  Bev  .<  U 100  WHS    ... 
45  M»-4  Boon  >  1=43  WHs 
100  Tii-26Blcltlirex 2  =  200  WH$. 


ftujetted — End  of  pIttM  I 

- 130  SS-11  X 1  =  -  130  liVj 
.  60  SS-13X  UM  Ws  - 

-60  SS-13  X  1  =  -60  INI 

.  KO  CSIIS:  4.000  HVs      

.  »SS-ll-20x9=U0IIV» 

.  (I  TMtaeii  SSBNI  

+«lSS-lt-20x9=+720(l». 

(+4  TaMei  SStHs) ™„. 

.  m  s$-«-i«x 7 = 1.561  ms 

(U  DriU  H  SSBNsl 

+  96  SS-N-U  <  7  =  +672  M 

(+6  0e«illlSS8l«s) 

.  M  SS-I4-8.K  1  =  64  HVj 

4  Defti  II  SSBIIs)     

216  SS-N-8  »  1  =  216  IMS 

(UMi  I  SSmb) .. 


PmectBl— End  ol  pkae  a 


hofedtd — ftst  pliise  N 


m  cnh  I.WO  M 

too  SS-ll-20  X  9^900  mi__ 
(5  TwdooB  SS8H5) 

~3MSS-ll-18x7  =  2.240lJii;i 
(20D(«aMSSaM) 


.  Mt  CMb:  1.M0  RVs 

.  100  SS-H-TOx 9  =  900  Ws 

.  (5  Typtani  SSBNs) 

'.  320  SS-N-18  X  7  =  2.240  Ws 
.  (20  Mb  III  SSSNs) 


3USS-N-6xl=384  Ws „ 

(24  VMee  I SS8NS)     _ 

-304SS-N-6xl  =  -304ll»»_ 

- 19  Yalta  I  SSBNs) 


.  iMnu 


710  SUfc  3.500  IM. . 

1.740  Mssies:  7.500  Wl. 
100  Tii-95Bwx  1  =  1001 


255  Banters  345  WHs 
ro«il«a«ieab=  9.069 


150  T»-26Bad>flr(.  2  =  300  Wm.. 

SO  Bbdvali .  12  ^  600  mis      

300  BaMen  1.000  WHs 
T<lilMrtMdi= 8.500 


.  IOSS-N-6xl  =  80IIVs 

.  (5  Ymta  I  SSBNs)       ...^ 

.  -80  SS-N-6X  !=-»«»_. 
,  ( -  5  Yalta  I  SSBNs)  

.  ijn  Kaiei:  s.oeo  IM 

.  HMd_ — ^^■...— , 

:i»f^i6te«wv2=}i(61i 

.  100  BiKlitKlix  12.  1.200  mis 

250  Bontos  1,500  mis 

TiiU<nriaats  =  6.500 


420  SLBMl  3140  Ws 
.  1,380  Misste  5.000  Ws 


150T»-26Bidifnx2  =  300m<s 
100  BtaAidix  12  =  1.200  mis 
250  Bontos  1.500  mis 
Tow  »ifliads= 6.500 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  request  of  the  administration,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  new  concept  of  care  and 
economy  for  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  (FEHBP)— 
the  voucher.  I  urge  early  and  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  this  important  ini- 
tiative and  trust  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  proposal  serious  consider- 
ation. 

The  voucher  is  an  expansion  of.  not 
a  departure  from,  the  current  FEHBP 
which  features  multiple  choice  of 
health  plans  and  fixed-dollar  subsi- 
dies. However,  the  choice  could  be 
greater,  the  cost  more  predictable,  and 
the  cost-reducing  incentives  more  ef- 
fective. 

While  there  are  more  than  130  plans 
in  the  FEHBP,  the  average  Federal 
worker  has  access  to  an  average  of 
only  12  plans.  Only  5  plans  offer  both 
low-  and  high-option  coverage.  Only 
the  2  Government-wide  plans  and  7  of 
the  11  employee  organization  plans 
open  to  all  Government  employees  ac- 
cepted retired  workers  in  1982.  Choice 
is  limited  for  active  and  retired  Feder- 
al workers  under  the  current  program. 

This  voucher  proposal  would  permit 
any  State-licensed  plan,  subject  to 
Federal  financial  soundness  criteria,  to 
participate.  All  plan  records  would  be 
open  to  inspection  by  the  Office  of 


Persormel  Management  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  OPM 
would  specify  minimum  catastrophic 
coverage  for  all  plans. 

The  unpredictibility  of  Government 
costs  and  the  Governments  underpric- 
ing  of  premiums  in  1979  and  1980  led 
to  the  chaos  in  1981  which  required 
that  benefits  be  cut.  premiums  be 
raised  and  that  open  season  be  de- 
layed. Currently,  the  Government  con- 
tribution is  driven  by  the  so-called  Big 
Six  plans.  The  amount  the  Govern- 
ment pays  to  any  plan  is  60  percent  of 
the  unweighted  average  of  the  Big  Six 
rates,  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  an 
individual  plan's  rate.  OPM  negoti- 
tates  with  carriers  over  both  rates  and 
benefits. 

Under  this  voucher  plan,  the  pay- 
ment would  be  tied  to  the  average  of 
all  (not  low  options  as  some  reported) 
self  and  self  and  family  premiums  paid 
in  1984  and  indexed  to  the  GNP  defla- 
tor. OPM  would  not  longer  negotiate 
premiums  and  benefits.  The  voucher 
plan  would  require  the  Postal  Service 
and  District  of  Columbia  as  off-budget 
agencies  to  pay  the  employer's  share 
of  retirees'  premiums.  The  general 
Treasury  now  pays  that  share. 

The  75-percent  cap  biases  plans 
against  offering  lower  option  coverage. 
As  a  result  of  the  cap,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  a  larger  dollar  amount  for 
high-cost  plans.  This  creates  a  disin- 
centive to  enroll  in  and  thus  to  offer 
lower-cost  plans.  This  deters  competi- 
tion among  carriers  for  lower-cost  cov- 
erage. This  leads  to  higher  Govern- 
ment and  employee  contributions. 

The  voucher  would  pay  100  percent 
of  the  indexed  1984  average  premium. 


If  a  plan  cost  less,  the  difference  (up 
to  a  certain  amount)  would  be  rebated 
to  the  employee.  If  the  employee  de- 
sired greater  coverage,  he  or  she  would 
pay  the  difference  out  of  pocket. 
Under  this  bill,  the  voucher  program 
would  become  effective  October  1, 
1984. 

The  voucher  plan  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  you  can  cut  costs 
without  cutting  the  quality  of  care  or 
people's  access  to  it.  Some  believe  the 
voucher  may  lead  to  reduced  benefits, 
loss  of  cost  control  over  carriers,  and 
unacceptable  costs  for  those  employ- 
ees, active  or  retired,  with  greater 
medical  need.  In  short,  some  believe 
that  medical  need  is  inelastic,  that 
most  people  are  risk  averse,  and  that 
premiums  and  benefits  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Government.  In  that 
view,  the  job  of  government  is  to  pre- 
serve a  maximum  benefit  structure. 

It  is  my  view  that  opposition  to  the 
voucher  is  premature,  based  upon  a 
one-sided  reading  of  the  1959  Act,  and 
the  result  of  misconceptions  about 
medical  care  and  need. 

We  should  give  the  voucher  concept 
a  chance  in  legislative  proceedings.  I 
have  questions  (discussed  later)  and 
convictions  about  its  potential.  Let  us 
have  a  thorough  review  of  a  concept 
that  may  be  constructively  applied  to 
the  exploding  costs  of  the  medicare 
program. 

Clearly,  the  act  calls  for  the  Govern- 
ment (that  is  OPM)  to  negotiate  rates 
and  benefits  to  achieve  a  package  com- 
parable to  larger  employers  and  pro- 
gressive industry.  The  goal  is  to 
"assure  maximum  health  benefits  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  (employees) 


and  to  the  Government"  (House 
Report  86-958,  page  4).  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  for  competitive  recruitment 
and  retention  of  competent  personnel. 
According  to  a  1983  GAO  report 
(HRD-83-21)  And  the  1982  Mercer 
report,  the  FEHBP  falls  somewhat 
short  of  what  the  private  sector  offers 
in  benefits  and  pays  as  employers. 

The  remedy  urged  by  some  is  to 
mandate  benefits  in  law  (none  are 
specified  now),  to  add  new  benefici- 
aries, and  for  Government  to  spend 
more.  This  is  the  approach  taken  in 
H.R.  656  which  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits 
is  now  considering. 

How  should  we  reach  private  sector 
comparability?  It  is  my  view  that  the 
answer  to  comparability  is  to  permit 
more  competition  rather  than  to  in- 
crease regulation.  Indeed,  I  would  note 
that  many  Federal  labor  representa- 
tives opposed  the  provision  in  H.R.  656 
that  would  mandate  certain  benefits 
under  law.  With  respect  to  Govern- 
ment contributions,  James  J.  LaPenta, 
Jr..  director  of  the  Mail  Handlers 
Health  Benefit  plan  made  an  interest- 
ing point  in  his  subcommittee  testimo- 
ny: 

I  recognize  that  Congress  has  not  only  an 
obligation  to  Federal  and  postal  employees, 
but  also  an  obligation  to  the  taxpayers  to 
keep  total  program  costs  within  reasonable 
and  manageable  limits.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause the  Federal  contribution  is  based  on 
an  average  of  the  annually  changing  premi- 
um levels  of  the  Big  Six  plans,  the  total 
Federal  cost  is  variable  and  unpredictable. 
This  lack  of  predictability  can  lead,  as  it  did 
in  1981.  to  last-minute  crises  and  arbitrary 
and  unfair  •  •  *  cuts  *  •  *  (We)  would  sup- 
port a  measure  placing  a  limit  on  the 
amount  by  which  the  Government  contribu- 
tion could  increase  in  any  given  year.  That 
limit,  however,  should  not  arbitrarily  tie  the 
Government's  contribution  to  some  stand- 
ard unrelated  to  costs  in  the  program. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  can  only 
achieve  a  balance  between  maximum 
benefits  and  acceptable  costs  through 
a  marketplace  mechanism  such  as  a 
voucher.  The  choice  is  between  more 
regulation  or  more  competition.  The 
debate  is  over  the  control  of  benefits 
rather  than  the  level  of  benefits.  The 
alternative  to  a  consumer-choice 
system  is  a  provider-dominated 
system.  The  act  calls  for  comparability 
to  progressive  industry.  Let  us  be  sure 
that  our  legislative  remedies  are  pro- 
gressive. 

The  fear  that  a  voucher  abandons 
the  consumers  and  cost  control  is 
based  on  misconceptions  about  medi- 
cal care.  The  chief  misconception  is 
that  more  services— more  care— better 
health.  In  an  excellent  little  book  (on 
another  alternative  health  care  fi- 
nancing system)  called  'Health  Plan," 
Dr.  Alain  C.  Enthoven  of  Stanford 
University  debunks  these  and  other 
misconceptions  about  medical  care.  He 
states'. 
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•  •  •  a   financing  system   that   motivates 
giving  more   rather  than   less  care   is   not 


necessaily  leading  doctors  to  give  lietter  care 
or  to  produce  better  health. 

The  result  of  adopting  a  static  view 
of  medical  need  and  care  is  a  call  for 
public  utility  regulation  and  resistance 
to  financial  incentives. 

The  voucher  would  force  carriers  to 
examine  and  control  provider  costs  if 
they  want  to  keep  enroUees  who  re- 
ceive a  fixed-dollar  subsidy.  The 
voucher  puts  the  heat  on  carriers  and 
providers,  not  the  consumer. 

This  is  not  a  black  and  white  issue. 
We  are  talking  about  the  grey  areas  of 
more  regulation  versus  more  competi- 
tion. It  is  my  view  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  a  good  starting  point 
for  discussion  but  not  the  last  word. 
Below  are  some  of  my  concerns. 

Should  the  proposal  address  the  po- 
tential for  abusive  marketing  practices 
by  new  carriers? 

Should  the  law  require  all  plans  to 
accept  retirees  in  order  to  provide  fair 
competition? 

Does  the  proposal  permit  plans  to 
use  preexisting  medical  conditions  as  a 
limitation  on  benefits? 

Should  OPM  require  all  plans  to 
quote  premiums  for  at  least  one  stand- 
ard package  of  benefits  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate comparison? 

Should  the  voucher  pay  more  for 
the  old  than  the  young?  Should 
voucher  payments  be  linked  to 
categories  of  enroUees'  risk  level,  in 
order  to  reduce  adverse  selection? 

Is  the   GNP  deflator  a  reasonable 

index?  Should  another  index  be  used? 

Should  the  voucher  program  provide 

that  enroUees  wiU  be  held  harmless 

from  plans  that  go  bankrupt? 

I  favor  a  workable  system  of  fair 
competition  intended  to  make  afford- 
able health  insurance  avaUable  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  choice  is  how  we 
get  there— through  more  regulation  or 
more  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  request 
that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  includ- 
ed. 

Summary 

A  bill  to  restructure  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program  to  strengthen  fi- 
nancial control  over  the  Program  and  en- 
hance   competition    among    participating 
health  plans,  and  for  other  purposes 
The  FEHB  Program  needs  major  reform 
to  set  it  on  a  firm  course  for  the  future,  so 
that  the  interests  of  enroUees  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  protected.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  preserve  the  best  features  of  the  current 
Program  while  solving  the  problems. 

SECTION  J 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Reform  Act  of 
1983." 

SECTION  2 

Subsection  2(a)  of  the  bill  would  revise 
and  reenact  the  current  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  (FEHB)  law  (5  U.S.C.  ch. 
89)  as  follows: 
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Section  8901— Definitions 
The  definitions  in  the  current  section  8901 
would  be  essentially  reenacted  with  the  no- 
table exception  of  "carrier. "  The  new  defini- 
tion would  broaden  health  plan  participa- 
tion to  include  (A)  Government-wide,  re- 
gional, or  local  plans  offered  by  one  or  more 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  corporations  or 
by  any  legal  entity  licensed  to  market  group 
health  insurance  in  the  State  In  which  the 
plan  is  offered;  (B)  additional  employee  or- 
ganization-sponsored plans:  and  (C)  all  Fed- 
erally qualified  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations (HMO's). 

Section  8902— Qualified  health  benefits 

plans 
The  law  would  no  longer  authorize  OPM 
to  contract  with  carriers  for  FEHB  plans. 
Eligible  carriers  would  be  required  to  submit 
proposed  plans  for  OPM  approval  which 
would  be  accorded  if  the  carrier  certifies 
that  group  insurance  benefits  will  be  of- 
fered to  all  eligible  FEHB  participanU:  (1) 
at  rates  consistent  with  the  carrier's  lowest 
schedule  of  rates  for  comparable  polices:  (2) 
in  accordance  with  minimum  catastrophic 
protection  requirements  specified  by  OPM 
regulations:  and  (3)  with  acceptable  conver- 
sion rights  upon  involuntary  termination  of 
group  eligibility.  Reinsurance  requirements 
would  ensure  the  financial  stability  of  plans. 
This  section  also  requires  carriers  to  pro- 
vide enroUees  with  a  detailed  plan  descrip- 
tion In  a  format  approved  by  OPM.  to  grant 
OPM  and  GAO  access  to  plan  records,  and 
to  have  in  place  a  satisfactory  utilization 
review  system. 

Section  8903— Enrollment  procedures 
This  section  essentially  reenacts  current 
provisions  of  law. 

Each  employing  office  and  retirement 
system  would  be  required  to  issue  to  their 
eligible  employees  and  annuitants  such  ma- 
terials as  OPM  may  prescribe  for  purposes 
of  facilitating  a  choice  among  available 
health  benefits  plans,  including:  a  list  of 
plans  and  their  respective  premium  rates, 
instructions  for  obtaining  detailed  informa- 
tion on  benefits  from  carriers,  and  a  health 
care  voucher  form  on  which  to  register  a 
choice  of  plan.  OPM  would  see  to  it  that 
comparative  information  on  plans  is  made 
available  to  enroUees. 
Section  8904— Government  contributions 

and  enrollee  premiums 
The  most  important  correction  needed  is 
in  calculating  the  Government  contribution 
to  health  benefits  premiums.  The  current 
formula  which  ties  that  contribution  to  the 
average  premium  for  the  highest  level  of 
benefits  offered  by  six  of  the  plans  with  the 
largest  FEHB  enrollments  is  too  unpredict- 
able. The  proposal  would  replace  this  for- 
mula with  specified  contribution  rates 
which  would  be  amounts  equal  to  the  aver- 
age Government  contribution  rate  in  the 
preceding  plan  year  for  self-only  and  self- 
and-family  enrollments,  respectively,  in- 
dexed in  accordance  with  the  percentage 
change  in  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  the 
Gross  National  Product  over  the  12-month 
period  ending  March  31  preceding  each  plan 
year,  as  determined  by  OPM  based  on  GNP 
calculations  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Another  change  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
current  75  percent  limitation  on  the  Gov- 
errunent  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  a 
particular  plan  or  level  of  benefits  in  order 
to  encourage  enroUees  to  select  lower  cost 
plans,  possibly  at  no  enrollee  cost.  More- 


IMI 
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over,  if  an  enroUee  elects  a  health  plan  with 
a  premium  cost  l)elow  the  available  Govern- 
ment contribution,  the  enrollee  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  cash  rebate  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  excess  Government  contribu- 
tions, except  that  such  rebate  may  not 
exceed  40  percent  of  the  authorized  Govern- 
ment contribution  in  each  use.  Health  plan 
premiums  in  excess  of  the  basic  Govern- 
ment contribution  would  be  withheld  from 
the  enrollee 's  pay  or  annuity. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  Government  con- 
tribution. Government  agencies  would  con- 
tribute an  amount  for  each  enrollment,  as 
determined  necessary  by  OPM  but  not  to 
exceed  one  percent  of  the  basic  Government 
premium  contribution  rate,  to  fund  OPM's 
administration  of  the  law.  Expenditures  for 
administrative  expenses  would  l>e  subject  to 
limitations  imposed  each  year  by  Congress. 
OPM  would  continue  to  receive  all  Govern- 
ment contributions  and  enrollee  withhold- 
ings and  to  forward  appropriate  payments 
to  participating  health  plans. 

The  proposal  would  further  improve  Pro- 
gram financing  by  requiring  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  assume  responsibility  for  pay- 
ment of  Government  contributions  on 
behalf  of  their  retired  employees,  or  their 
survivors,  as  well  as  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  make  contributions  on 
behalf  of  recipients  of  workers'  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  charge  such  amount-s  back 
to  the  former  employing  agency. 

Section  890S— Coverage  of  reinstated 
employees  and  restored  annuitants 

This  section  essentially  reenacts  5  U.S.C. 
8908. 

§8906.    Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund 

In  addition  to  the  existing  administrative 
reserve,  an  enroUees'  contingency  reserve 
account  would  be  established  in  the  Fund, 
to  which  OPM  may  credit  any  amounts 
which  accrue  to  the  general  Fund  in  excess 
of  premium  payments  due  carriers  and.  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  bill,  any  balance  re- 
maining in  existing  health  plan  contingency 
reserve  accounts  in  the  Fund  at  the  end  of 
two  years  after  termination  of  final  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  current  provisions 
of  5  U.S.C.  8902.  The  newly  created  reserve 
would  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation, for  payment  of  expenses  which  OPM 
deems  proper  for  the  benefit  of  FEHB  en- 
rollees. 

Section  8907.— Studies  and  reports 

This  section  essentially  reenacts  5  U.S.C. 
8910. 

Section  8908.— Jurisdiction  of  courts 
This  section  essentially  reenacts  5  U.S.C. 
8912. 

Section  8909 —Regulations 

This  section  substantially  reenacts  5 
U.S.C.  8913. 

Section  2<b)  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
amendments  to  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  effective  with  respect  to  health 
plan  enrollments  and  Government  contribu- 
tions on  and  after  October  1.  1984.  To 
ensure  that  the  new  provisions  will  be  fully 
implemented  on  the  specified  effective  date, 
the  bill  would  authorize  OPM  to  automati- 
cally assign  current  FEHB  enrollees  who  do 
not  specify  a  choice  with  respect  to  health 
plan  coverage  under  the  new  program  to  an 
appropriate  successor  health  plan.  Also,  sec- 
tion 2(b)  would  permit  currently  operating 
FEIHB  plans  to  continue  under  the  new  pro- 
gram without  meeting  the  new  reinsurance 
requirements,  provided  they  are  financially 
stable. 
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SECTION  3 

Section  3(a)  would  amend  existing  FEHB 
law  to  provide  that  all  contracts  which 
become  effective  in  January  1984  shall  ter- 
minate effective  September  30.  1984. 

Section  3(b)  would  provide  that  any  bal- 
ance in  health  plan  contingency  reserve  ac- 
counts in  the  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund  shall  be  transferred  to  the  enrollees' 
contingency  reserve  account  established 
under  section  8906(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this 
bill,  effective  October  1.  1986. 

Section  3(c)  would  provide  that  the  ad- 
ministrative reserve  account  in  the  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Fund  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  section  2  of  this  bill 
shall  be  available  without  limitation  to  meet 
OPM's  expenses  for  implementation  of  this 
law. 

SECTION  4 

The  retired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  would  be  amended  to  abolish 
the  Government-wide  Uniform  Plan,  effec- 
tive December  31.  1983.  Then,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1984.  any  remaining  Uniform  Plan 
enrollees  would  be  automatically  trans- 
ferred to  an  appropriate  level  of  benefits 
under  the  Government-wide  Indemnity  Ben- 
efit Plan  under  the  FEHB  Program.* 


THE  RIDE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  19S3 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  most  worthwhile 
effort  to  meet  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  physically  disabled  in 
three  of  the  communities  I  represent. 

The  barriers  which  confront  handi- 
capped people  should  be  a  constant 
concern  for  all  Americans.  Those  with- 
out disabilities  too  often  forget  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  handicapped. 
Fortunately,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  (MBTA)  un- 
derstands this  problem  and  has  taken 
a  significant  step  toward  countering 
the  physical  barriers  which  confront 
disabled  people  in  their  daily  activi- 
ties. 

On  August  8  the  MBTA  will  begin 
'The  Ride"  program  in  the  communi- 
ties of  Everett.  Chelsea  and  Winthrop. 
■The  Ride  '  is  a  door-to-door  transpor- 
tation system  for  individuals  who  are 
physically  disabled  and  prevented 
from  using  public  transportation. 

"The  Ride"  is  the  first  disabled 
transportation  service  in  the  suburbs 
of  Boston.  This  program  has  already 
been  established  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  that  city  and  the  cities  of 
Cambridge  and  Brookline. 

The  program's  wheelchair-equipped 
van  will  run  7  days  a  week  with  a  fare 
of  only  75  cents,  making  it  much 
easier  for  handicapped  citizens  to 
travel  about  their  communities. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  the 
Reagan  administration  pursue  sharp 
reductions  in  Federal  services  and  pro- 
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grams  for  the  handicapped,  shifting  a 
greater  share  of  the  responsibilities  to 
the  cities  and  the  States.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  my  home  State,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  MBTA,  has  taken  an  active 
role  in  the  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  physically  disabled. 

■'The  Ride"  should  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  State,  Federal,  and  local  gov- 
ernments throughout  our  Nation. 

I  commend  the  MBTA  and  in  par- 
ticular General  Manager  James 
O'Leary  and  Massachusetts  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis  for  continuing  this 
worthwhile  program,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Everett,  Chelsea,  and 
Winthrop.  I  welcome  "The  Ride."» 


August  4,  1983 


KEY  VOTES 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  to  periodically 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
list  of  key  votes  that  I  have  cast  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  list  is  arranged  in  this  manner: 
Each  item  begins  with  the  number  of 
the  bill  or  resolution  that  the  House 
was  considering  and  is  followed  by  a 
summary  of  the  vote.  This  is  followed 
by  my  own  vote  on  the  issue,  whether 
the  matter  passed  or  failed,  and  the 
vote  outcome. 

This  list  of  votes  covers  the  period  of 
January  3,  1983  to  May  26.  1983. 

(5)  H.  Res.  5.  Rules  of  the  House.  Vote  to 
reject  an  effort  to  change  a  new  rule  allow- 
ing the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to 
"rise"  before  consideration  of  each  legisla- 
tive rider  to  an  appropriations  bill.  No.  De- 
feated 156-250. 

(10)  H.R.  999.  Suspension  of  the  rules  to 
pass  a  bill  establishing  an  American  Conser- 
vation Corps,  which  would  provide  grants  to 
various  federal  agencies,  state  governments, 
and  Indian  tribes  to  hire  youth  for  summer 
and  year-round  employment.  Yes.  Passed 
301-87. 

(12)  H.R.  1310.  Amendment  would  have 
deleted  $20  million  for  national  teaching 
scholarships  and  instead  provided  $50  mil- 
lion for  a  Presidential  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Fund.  No.  Failed  92-323. 

(14)  H.R.  1310.  Bill  authorized  $325  mil- 
lion to  improve  math  and  science  education 
and  $100  million  to  promote  the  training 
and  use  of  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel. Yes.  Passed  348-54. 

(18)  H.R.  1718.  An  amendment  to  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983  requiring  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  money  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams in  the  bill  be  targetted  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  Yes.  Passed  335-83. 

(20)  H.R.  1718.  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  bill 
appropriated  $4.9  billion  in  additional  funds 
for  programs  intended  to  create  jobs  and 
$5.3  billion  for  advances  to  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund.  Yes.  Passed  324- 
95. 

(21)  H.R.  1296.  Payment-in-kind  Tax 
Treatment  Act  of  1983.  Suspension  of  the 


rules  to  permit  farmers  to  defer  Income  tax 
payment  on  commodities  received  under  the 
Agriculture  Department's  1983  payment-in- 
kind  (PIK)  program  until  those  commod- 
ities are  sold.  Yes.  Passed  401-1. 

(22)  H.R.  1900.  Amendment  raising  the 
normal  Social  Security  retirement  age  by  2 
years  to  be  phased  in  by  2027.  Retirement  at 
age  62  would  still  be  possible,  but  at  a  lower 
percentage  of  full  benefits  than  provided 
currently.  No  Passed  228-208. 

(26)  H.R.  1900.  Final  passage  of  compre- 
hensive Social  Security  Act  amendments, 
enacting  various  changes  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  designed  to  ensure  its  solvency. 
Yes.  Pass'd  282-148. 

(38)  H.R  1149.  Bill  desitoiating  as  wilder- 
ness 30  aifis  of  national  forest  and  public 
lands  in  Crtgon  totaling  1.1  million  acres, 
and  .settine  aside  an  additional  98.000  acres 
for  furlhe.  wilderness  study.  Yes.  Passed 
252-93. 

(41 '  H.  Con.  Hos.  91.  Rule  for  consider- 
ation of  Uie  Pirsi  Concurrent  Budget  Reso- 
lution. Provided  for  major  substitute  to  be 
offered  on  beha'f  of  the  President.  Yes. 
Passtd  230-187. 

(46)  H.  .'on.  Res.  91.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion for  liscal  year  1984  setting  targets  of 
S936.6  billion  in  budget  authority.  $836.6  bil- 
lion in  outlay.^  $689.1  billion  in  revenues, 
and  allowing  for  a  deficit  of  $174.5  billion. 
Yes.  Passed  229-196. 

(51)  H  1.  1437.  California  Wilderness  Act. 
Bill  adderi  2.3  million  acres  in  58  areas  of 
Califo-nia  to  the  national  wilderness 
system,  sot  aside  72,000  acres  for  further 
wildernes.s  study,  added  17.000  acres  to  the 
national  park  system,  and  designated  1.4 
million  acres  of  rational  park  land  as  na- 
tional park  wilderness.  Yes.  Passed  297-96. 

(79)  H.R.  1190  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act.  Bill  temporarily  liberalized 
Farmers  Home  Administnation  loans  and  re- 
payment schedules  to  reflect  the  current  ad 
verse  farm  situation.  Yes.  Passed  378-5. 

(89)  H.J.  Res.  13.  (Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze,  round  II.)  Passage  of  bill  calling  for 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  freeze  on 
weapons  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  arsenals.  Yes. 
Passed -278-149. 

(92)  H.R.  2174.  Federal  Anti-Tampering 
Act.  The  bill  made  it  a  federal  crime  to 
knowingly  tamper  with  a  product  designed 
to  be  ingested  or  consumed  if  such  tamper- 
ing were  in  reckless  disregard  for  the  risk  of 
death  or  injury  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
product.  Yes.  Passed  292-0. 

(102)  H.R.  1983.  Amendment  to  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistant  Act  which  would 
have  deleted  $760  million  to  assist  home- 
owners facing  foreclosure  on  home  mort- 
gage loans.  No.  Failed  197-220. 

(106)  H.R.  1983.  Emergency  Housing  As- 
sistance Act.  The  bill  established  a  revolving 
loan  fund  to  assist  homeowners  who  are 
facing  foreclosure  on  home  mortgage  loans 
not  insured  by  the  FHA  or  PmHA  and  pro- 
vided assistance  for  shelter  and  essential 
services  for  the  homeless.  Yes.  Passed  216- 
196. 

(109)  H.R.  2066.  Amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Authorization  that  would 
have  cut  the  authorization  for  research  in- 
strumentation by  $50  million.  No.  Failed 
150-257. 

(111)  H.R.  2066.  Bill  authorizing  $1.34  bil- 
lion for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Yes. 
Passed  297-111. 

(112)  H.R.  2587.  Amendment  to  Energy 
Department  Civilian  R&D  Authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1984  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  either  continue 
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or  terminate  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor project  unless  Congress  subsequently 
enacts  cost-sharing  legislation.  Yes.  Passed 
388-1 

(114)  H.R.  2587.  Amendment  to  the 
Energy  Department  Civilian  R&D  Authori- 
zation for  1984  that  would  have  reduced 
overall  funding  by  approximately  $310  mil- 
lion. No.  Failed  140-228. 

(116)  H.R.  2587.  Energy  Department  Civil- 
ian Research  and  Development  Authoriza- 
tion of  $3.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Yes. 
Passed  230-132. 

(123)  H.R.  2973.  Suspension  of  rules  to 
repeal  Tax  Withholding  on  Interest  and 
Dividend  Income.  The  bill  repealed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-248). 
Yes.  Passed  382-41. 

(129)  H.R.  2990.  Rule  on  the  Increase  In 
Public  Debt  Limit  which  barred  all  amend- 
ments other  than  committee  amendment. 
Yes.  Passed  263-156. 

(132)  H.R.  2948.  Suspension  of  the  rules  to 
pass  Veterans'  Housing  Benefits  Amend- 
ments. The  bill  provided  up  to  $8,400  in 
loans  to  \eterans  facing  foreclosure  on 
home  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Yes.  Passed  394-23. 

(138)  H.R.  3069.  Amendment  to  spend  $49 
million  to  restore  the  West  Front  of  the 
Capital  Building  instead  of  the  $70.5  million 
provided  in  the  bill  to  extend  the  West 
Front.  Yes.  Pas.sed  325-86. 

(139)  H.R.  3069.  Bill  appropriated  $4.8  bil- 
lion in  Supplemental  Budget  Authority  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  bill  also  delays  imple- 
mentation of  merit  pay  and  promotion  rules 
for  federal  employees,  and  limits  the 
amount  of  honoraria  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  receive  to  no  more  than  30  percent  of 
congressional  salary.  Yes.  Passed  309-92. 

(141)  S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Resolution  releasing 
approximately  $625  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  funds  for  MX  missile  basing  mode  ac- 
tivities and  test  flights.  No.  Passed  223-167. 

(142)  H.  Res.  177.  Resolution  rejecting  the 
Administration's  proposed  deferral  of  $3 
million  for  the  development  of  energy  effi- 
cient consumer  products  and  $1.5  million  for 
the  National  Appropriate  Technology  As- 
sistance Service  (NAT AS).  Yes.  Passed  280- 
107.« 


THE  ACID  RAIN  DEBATE 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 


•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  acid 
rain  will  be  one  of  the  key  congres- 
sional debates  of  the  fall.  The  discus- 
sion and  resulting  decisions  will  indi- 
cate a  tremendous  amount  about  our 
ability  to  deal  rationally  and  realisti- 
cally with  this  complex  and  important 
issue. 

Without  at  this  time  trying  to  pre- 
scribe any  solutions,  I  would  like  to 
state  some  principles  I  believe  are  im- 
portant to  reaching  a  sound  decision. 
They  are  principles  I  plan  to  discuss 
with  constituents  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  at  office  hours  and 
meetings  over  the  coming  weeks. 

First,  we  must  realize  that  acid  rain 
is  a  very  serious  problem  and  must  be 
dealt  with  effectively.  While  doubt  re- 
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mained  in  recent  years  about  the  se- 
verity of  the  issue,  recent  reports 
clearly  show  the  need  for  decisions. 

Second,  those  reports  also  show  we 
do  not  have  the  necessary  scientific 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  in- 
volved in  acid  rain  to  be  sure  that  any 
strategy  we  choose  is  the  optimum 
strategy.  It  is  more  likely  we  will  be 
basing  strategy  on  the  best  current 
"educated  guesses"  concerning  the 
problem,  and  that  calls  for  caution. 

Third,  coming  from  one  of  the  larg- 
est coal  producing  areas  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  while  coal 
supporters  must  admit  the  severity  of 
the  problem,  we  must  also  resist  ef- 
forts to  place  all  the  blame  on  coal.  A 
consensus  appears  to  be  evolving 
within  the  scientific  community  that 
seems  to  say  that  acid  rain  in  the 
Northeast  is  largely  caused  by  emis- 
sions of  SO2  and  NOx  from  power- 
plants,  industrial  boilers,  automobiles, 
and  trucks.  A  solution  must  include 
coal,  but  a  policy  that  centers  only  on 
coal  will  not  only  be  unfair,  but  will 
not  solve  the  problem. 

Fourth,  we  must  not  lose  total  sight 
of  other  national  goals.  Possibly,  the 
most  environmentally  sound  energy 
source  presently  available  is  importing 
oil  that  is  pumped  somewhere  else  in 
the  world;  but  in  the  years  ahead  we 
face  more  energy  shortages,  and  fail- 
ing to  make  full  use  of  the  coal  we 
have  is  folly  for  our  energy  security 
and  ridiculous  for  our  economy  that 
needs  mining  jobs  and  the  energy  self- 
sufficiency  enhanced  by  coal  use. 

Fifth,  scientific  understanding  re- 
mains uncertain  about  the  impact  of 
reductions.  Even  if  we  agreed  on  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  S02  emissions,  we 
have  no  guarantee  the  result  would  be 
a  commensurate  reduction  in  the  acid- 
ity of  the  rainfall.  It  would  seem  pru- 
dent to  adopt  policies  that  are  both 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  changing 
base  of  scientific  understanding.  We 
may  want  to  choose  interim  acid  rain 
goals  until  we  reach  more  scientific 
knowledge.  We  may  want  to  give  in- 
dustry considerable  flexibility  in 
reaching  reduction  goals. 

Sixth,  we  cannot  pretend  that  the 
clean  up  of  acid  rain  is  without  cost. 
Several  bills  introduced  impose  a  "mill 
per  killowatt  hour"  charge  on  all 
"fossil  fuel  generated  electricity" 
across  the  country  to  fund  the  instal- 
lation of  pollution  control  equipment. 
There  are  three  elements  of  this  we 
must  recognize:  First,  where  utilities 
have  already  introduced  control  tech- 
nology, it  means  their  customers  will 
be  paying  a  second  charge  to  take  care 
of  other  plants;  second.  Penelec— in 
the  area  I  represent— estimates  a  mil- 
lage  approach  such  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Environment  Committee  last 
year  would  result  in  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  utility  bills  to  their  custona- 
ers  for  each  of  several  years;  third,  it 
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must  be  noted  that  if  the  cost  is  left  to 
the  utilities  that  need  the  most  tech- 
nology and  control  equipment,  that 
will  largely  fall  on  the  people  in  areas 
of  the  country  that  are  already  suffer- 
ing some  of  the  most  severe  effects  of 
the  current  economic  situation.  One 
way  or  another  the  customers  are 
going  to  cary  the  bill  for  controlling 
acid  rain,  and  we  must  do  it  as  reason- 
ably as  possible. 

EPA  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  has 
called  for  a  sensible,  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  acid  rain  problem  with  as 
little  economic  disruption  as  possible.  I 
agree  on  the  goal.  I  think  it  is  attain- 
able. 

In  a  humorous  aside  to  the  acid  rain 
problem.  Perm  State  Earth  and  Miner- 
al Sciences  Dean  Charles  Hosier  told 
me  recently  that  most  NO,  comes 
from  cows  and  rice  paddies,  so  that 
the  best  way  to  attack  the  problem 
might  be  by  reducing  the  number  of 
cows  and  rice  paddies. 

While  the  problem  itself  is  serious,  I 
think  the  dean's  aside  helps  illustrate 
that  the  solutions  to  acid  rain  are  not 
laid  out  in  a  neat  row  for  us  to  solve 
easily.  The  solution  calls  for  reason- 
ableness, creativity,  and  understand- 
ing. The  debate  in  the  next  couple  of 
months  must  be  sensible,  and  all  sides 
need  to  come  together  in  reaching  for 
solutions  that  are  workable  and  practi- 
cal. 

I  have  long  argued  our  environmen- 
tal, energy,  and  economic  goals  can 
progress  side  by  side  as  long  as  we  seek 
reasonable  answers.  The  acid  rain 
debate  will  be  the  truest  test  of  our 
ability  to  reach  that  goal.  It  is  one 
calling  for  the  participation  and  input 
of  each  citizen  concerned  with  these 
issues.* 


RISK  ASSESSMENT  RESEARCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life,  and 
American  businesses  of  every  size  and 
nature  are  affected  by  Federal  regula- 
tions. Many  of  those  regulations  seek 
to  protect  life,  health,  and  the  envi- 
ronment, and  aim  to  implement  the 
Congress'  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people  and  for  the  ap- 
propriate conservation  and  use  of  our 
cherished  natural  resources.  A  Federal 
agency's  decision  regarding  whether 
and  to  what  extent  to  regulate  are 
governed  by  the  laws  as  enacted  by 
Congress  and  as  Interpreted  in  the 
courts— and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Judiciary  are  paying  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  concepts  of  risk  assess- 
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ment  and  risk  acceptability  in  the  reg- 
ulatory process.  As  a  result,  much  reg- 
ulatory activity  now  takes  place  within 
the  framework  of  assessing  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  risk,  and  then  decid- 
ing whether,  to  what  extent,  and  how 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  risk  should 
take  place. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  risk  as- 
sessment and  its  relationship  to  the 
regulatory  process,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  authorize 
studies  and  reports  to  enable  us  to 
learn  more  about  how  risk  assessments 
are  currently  being  carried  out,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  future. 
The  legislation  is  designed  in  part  to 
inform  this  Congress  on  how  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  carrying  out  our  ex- 
isting mandates  regarding  risk;  the  bill 
does  not  change  the  content  of  any  ex- 
isting law. 

Both  the  Congress  in  writing  the 
laws,  and  the  courts  in  interpreting 
the  laws,  have  required  Federal  agen- 
cies to  consider  risk  and  ways  of  reduc- 
ing risk.  For  instance,  the  Congress 
specified  in  the  language  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA)  that 
certain  regulatory  actions  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  must  be 
based  in  part  upon  a  finding  of  unrea- 
sonable risk.  Thus  the  Agency  is  re- 
quired under  TSCA  not  only  to  assess 
risks,  but  to  also  assess  whether  par- 
ticular risks  are  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable. In  order  to  give  some  guid- 
ance as  to  what  may  be  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  in  given  circumstances 
Congress  wrote  into  the  act  that  "It  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  .  .  .  that  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  the  envi- 
ronmental, economic,  and  social 
impact"  of  his  actions  under  TSCA. 

Also,  the  courts  in  interpreting  the 
laws  have  required  risk  assessment  to 
be  a  tool  in  the  regulatory  decision- 
making process  even  where  Congress 
did  not  use  the  word  "risk"  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  law  that  was  the  subject  of 
the  court  decision.  Moreover,  recently 
a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  declared  a  rule 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  be  invalid  because  of  the  in- 
formation that  the  Commission  relied 
upon  in  doing  its  risk  assessment. 

Agencies  are  currently  doing  risk  as- 
sessments in  different  ways  in  part  be- 
cause the  laws  we  have  enacted  have 
differing  requirements  regarding  risk 
regulation;  but  we  also  see  risk  being 
assessed  in  different  ways  under  the 
same  law.  Such  differences  can  lead  to 
differing  agency  decisions  regarding 
whether,  how,  and  to  what  extent  to 
regulate.  The  regulated  community  is 
left  uncertain  as  to  the  impact  of  our 
laws  and  is  less  able  to  plan  for  the 
future:  and  the  American  people  fre- 
quently are  left  without  an  adequate 
understanding  of  why  an  agency  takes, 
or  fails  to  take,  action  concerning  risk. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  this  legislation 
calls  for  a  study  designed  to  leam 
what  is  known  and  what  is  not  known 
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about  risk  assessment,  and  to  leam 
how  this  emerging  tool  in  regulatory 
decisionmaking  can  be  better  em- 
ployed. This  study  will  involve  at  least 
eight  Federal  agencies  and  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  a  Federal  agency  to  be 
designated  by  the  President.  The 
study  is  to  be  conducted  in  two  parts. 
The  first  12-month  study  will  be  an 
overview  of  existing  risk  assessment 
procedures,  a  review  of  necessary  re- 
search, and  a  proposal  for  the  demon- 
stration projects  to  follow.  This  seg- 
ment will  be  summarized  in  a  report  to 
Congress  12  months  after  enactment 
of  this  act.  During  the  second  12 
months  the  demonstration  projects 
will  be  conducted  and  the  results  made 
available  to  experts  in  the  field  for 
critical  peer  review  and  to  the  public 
at  large.  The  second  segment  of  the 
study  will  be  reported  to  Congress 
within  30  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act.  The  final  report  to  the 
Congress  on  this  important  matter  will 
not  only  include  recommendations 
concerning  how  risk  assessment  proc- 
esses can  be  imporved  and  facilitated, 
but  will  also  include  recommendations 
on  how  we  can  make  it  possible  for  the 
American  people  to  better  understand 
and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  control  the  risks  that 
affect  their  daily  lives. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  Risk  Assess- 
ment Research  and  Demonstration  Act 
or  1983 

Section  1.  Section  1  establishes  the  Title 
of  the  Act. 

Section  2.  Section  2  contains  the  Congres- 
sional findings  and  declarations,  and  states 
that  a  study  is  needed  to  leam  what  is 
known  and  what  is  not  known  about  assess- 
ing risks  in  the  face  of  incomplete  scientific 
and  other  information.  The  Section  declares 
that  it  is  necessary  for  Federal  agencies  to 
use  the  best  possible  methods  for  securing 
information  on,  and  an  understanding  of, 
the  scientific  bases  for  their  regulatory  deci- 
sions. Section  2  also  states  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  agencies  to  delineate  as  specifically 
as  possible  the  scientific  basis  for  decisions 
from  their  more  subjective,  judgmental  as- 
pects. 

Section  3.  Section  3  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  Is  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  study  of  risk  assess- 
ment and  Its  relationship  to  the  regulatory 
process. 

Section  4.  Section  4  defines  the  terms  used 
in  the  Act. 

Section  5.  This  Section  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  coordinated  interagency 
projects.  After  stating  the  objectives  of  the 
projects,  the  Section  provides  that  the 
projects  will  involve,  where  appropriate, 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  regulatory 
decisions  or  providing  information  for  regu- 
latory decisions,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
the  Pood  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  President  will  designate  an  agency 


to  coordinate  the  projects,  and  the  coordi- 
nating agency  will  present  a  report  to  the 
Congress  within  twelve  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Act.  The  report  will  include  a 
review  of  risk  assessments  presently  bemg 
carried  out  within  designated  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  processes  used  to  gather  and 
evaluate  Information,  and  the  use  of  risk  as- 
sessments in  the  regiUatory  decision-making 

process.  ,      ^^  ^ 

Section  6.  This  Section  provides  that  cer- 
tain agencies  will  recommend  to  the  coordi- 
nating agency  research  required  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  projects. 

Section  7.  Section  7  provides  that  certain 
agencies  will  each  undertake  a  Demonstra- 
tion Project  in  the  form  of  a  risk  assessment 
typical  to  that  agency.  The  Section  dis- 
cusses the  elemenU  of  the  studies,  requires 
their  completion  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  provides  that  the 
studies  will  be  available  to  experts  in  the 
field  for  critical  peer  review  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Section  8.  This  Section  requires  the  co- 
ordinating agency  to  Issue  a  final  report  to 
the  Congress  within  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  specifies  the  topics 
to  be  covered  in  the  report. 

Section  9.  Section  9  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  shall  constitute  an  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.* 


UREA      FORMALDEHYDE      FOAM 
INSULATION  CORRECTIVE 

MEASURES  ACT 

HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  1970's,  when 
America  was  going  through  a  very  se- 
rious energy  crisis,  the  Government 
extended  thousands  of  tax  credits  to 
people  who  reduced  energy  consump- 
tion in  their  homes.  One  of  the  prod- 
ucts approved  by  the  Government  as  a 
tax  credit  was  urea  formaldehyde 
foam  insulation  (UFFI).  The  low  cost 
and  easy  installation  made  it  a  popular 
form  of  insulation.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  over  500.000  homeowners 
across  the  Nation  were  insulated  with 
UFFI;  nearly  70,000  of  those  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan. 

Soon  after  its  installation,  people 
began  developing  a  variety  of  health 
problems,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few 
years  later  that  studies  linked  small 
levels  of  formaldehyde  gas  with  eye, 
nose,  and  throat  irritation,  nausea, 
vomiting,  diarrhea,  headaches,  irrita- 
bility, and  skin  rashes.  Other  tests 
show  it  induces  cancer  in  animals. 

Based  on  unreasonable  risks  to  con- 
sumers from  the  irritation,  sensitiza- 
tion, and  possible  carcinogenic  effects 
of  formaldehyde  emitted  by  UFFI,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
banned  the  use  of  UFFI  in  homes  and 
schools  in  1982.  While  this  step  was  a 
necessary  health  caution,  it  did  not 
solve    the   formaldehyde    problem    in 
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homes  already  insulated  with  UFFI. 
Homeovmers  with  UFFI  have  found 
that  because  of  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects of  this  insulation  their  homes 
have  decreased  in  value  or  are  unsalea- 
ble. The  problem  is  further  complicat- 
ed by  the  cost  of  removal  which 
ranges  from  $6,000  to  $20,000. 

A  similar  problem  involving  UFFI 
occurred  in  Canada  and  is  now  being 
remedied  by  a  UFFI  response  pro- 
gram. The  Government-sponsored  pro- 
gram helps  homeowners  improve  the 
indoor  air  quality,  which  in  some  cases 
means  removing  the  UFFI. 

My  bill,  the  Urea  Formaldehyde 
Foam  Insulation  Corrective  Measures 
Act,  is  based  largely  on  this  practical 
program.  The  bill  follows: 

H.R. 3819 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  assist  home- 
owners in  taking  corrective  measures  with 
respect  to  urea  formaldehyde  foam  Insula- 
tion in  their  homes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Urea  Formaldehyde  Foam  Insulation  Cor- 
rective Measures  Act". 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  HOMEOWNERS 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  make,  and  enter 
into  contracts  to  make,  grants  to  any  person 
eligible  under  section  4  for  purposes  of  as- 
sisting such  person  in  taking  corrective 
measures  with  respect  to  urea  formaldehyde 
foam  insulation  in  a  home  owned  by  such 
person,  or  reimbursing  such  person  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  taking  such  corrective 
measures. 

(b)  Grants  received  under  this  section  may 
be  used  only  for  the  following  expenses  re- 
lating to  the  taking  of  corrective  measures 
with  respect  to  urea  formaldehyde  foam  m- 
sulation  in  a  home: 

(1)  fees  charged  for  the  services  of  a  con- 
tractor; 

(2)  fees  charged  for  building  permits; 

(3)  fees  charged  for  the  provision  of  esti- 
mates: .        .,_ 

(4)  fees  charged  for  laboratory  and  onsite 

testing: 
<5)  fees  charged  for  information: 

(6)  fees  charged  for  materials: 

(7)  fees  charged  for  the  rental  or.  when 
appropriate,  the  purchase  of  equipment,  in- 
cluding safety  equipment: 

(8)  expenses  incurred  In  cleaning  a  home 
that  are  required  as  a  result  of  corrective 
measures  taken  In  such  home:  and 

(9)  any  other  expense  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  reasonable  and  directly  re- 
lated to  the  taking  of  corrective  measures 
with  respect  to  urea  formaldehyde  foam  in- 
sulation in  a  home. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (^). 
each  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
expenses  of  the  homeowner  involved,  the 
number  of  applicants  for  grants  under  this 
section,  and  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  such  grants. 

(2)  No  grant  under  this  section  may  be  for 
an  amount  exceeding  $10,000. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  HO»aX)WNERS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  may  provide  techni- 
cal information  and  assistance— 

(1)  to  any  homeowner,  to  assist  such 
homeowner  in  identifying  the  presence  of 
formaldehyde  foam  Insulation  in  a  home  of 
such  homeowner  and  detecting  and  measur- 
ing the  level  of  formaldehyde  gas  in  such 
home:  and 

(2)  to  any  person  eligible  under  section  4. 
to  assist  such  person  in  taking  corrective 
measures  with  respect  to  urea  formaldehyde 
foam  Insulation  in  a  home  owned  by  such 
person. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  4.  (a)  A  person  shall  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  section  2  or  3(2)  only  if  such 
person— 

(1)(A)  is  the  owner  of  a  home  insulated 
with  urea  formaldehyde  foam  insulation, 
which  home  has  levels  of  formaldehyde  gas 
that  exceed  0.1  part  per  million  or  such 
lower  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
may  cause  adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
any  resident  of  such  home;  or 

(B)  is  or  was  the  owTier  of  a  home  Insulat- 
ed with  urea  formaldehyde  foam  insulation, 
which  home  had  or  is  likely  to  have  had 
levels  of  formaldehyde  gas  that  exceeded  0.1 
part  per  million  or  such  lower  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines  may  cause  adverse 
effects  on  the  health  of  any  resident  of  such 
home,  and  incurred  expenses  In  taking  cor- 
rective measures  with  respect  to  such  insu- 
lation after  December  31.  1969:  and 

(2)  submits  an  application  for  such  assUt- 
ance  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  18- 
month  period  following  publication  of 
notice  of  the  availability  of  such  assistance 
under  section  5(b). 

(b)  No  person  may  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  more  than 
three  homes. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  5.  (a)  Application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  accord- 
ing to  such  procedures,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
availability  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  the  availability  of  as- 
sistance under  the  Act.  Such  notice  shall  in- 
clude a  clear  and  concise  description  of  the 
program  of  assistance  established  m  this 
Act  the  requirements  for  eligibility  for  such 
assistance,  and  the  procedures  for  applying 
for  such  assistance. 

AUDITS  AND  INSPECTIONS 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such 
audits  of  expenses  and  home  inspections  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  to 
ensure  that  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  is  utilized  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  this  Act  and  m  any 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  7.  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  90-day  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may  revise  such  regulations  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  8  The  Secretary  shall  annually  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive report  describing  the  activities  of 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  program 
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of  assistance  established  in  this  Act.  Such 
report  shall  include  any  recommendations 
for  modifications  in  such  program  that  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  or  desirable 
as  a  result  of  administering  such  program. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)     The     term      'corrective     measure" 
means— 

(A)  an  improvement  in  the  sealing  of  inte- 
rior surfaces  of  exterior  walls  in  a  home  in  a 
manner  that  prevents  or  effectively  reduces 
the  emission  of  formaldehyde  gas  from  urea 
formaldehyde  foam  insulation  into  living 
areas  in  such  home; 

(B)  an  improvement  in  the  ventilation  of 
living  areas  and  urea  formaldehyde  foam  in- 
sulated wall  cavities  in  a  home  in  a  manner 
that  facilitates  the  dispersal  of  formalde- 
hyde gas  and  prevents  excessive  moisture; 

(C)  the  addition  of  an  air-to-air  heat  ex- 
changer in  a  home  in  a  manner  thai  facili- 
tates the  retention  of  heat  while  increasing 
ventilation; 

(D)  the  partial  or  complete  removal  of 
urea  formaldehyde  foam  insulation  in  a 
home;  or 

(E)  any  reasonable  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to  a  home  containing  urea  formalde- 
hyde foam  insulation  that  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  effectively  reduce  the  level 
of  formaldehyde  gas  in  such  home. 

(2)  The  term  home"  means  a  one-to  four- 
family  dwelling  or  a  manufactured  home. 

(3>  The  term  "homeowner"  means  the 
owner  of  a  home. 

(4)  The  term  'manufactured  home" 
means  a  structure,  transportable  in  one  or 
more  sections,  that  is  built  on  a  permanent 
chassis  and  designed  as  a  dwelling  with  or 
without  a  permanent  foundation  when  con- 
nected to  required  utilities.  Such  term  in- 
cludes the  plumbing,  heating,  air-condition- 
ing, and  electrical  systems  contained  in  such 
structure. 

(5)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ho'osing  and  Urban  Development 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS; 
LIMITATION  ON  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  Any  amount  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
exp>ended. 

(b)  Any  authority  under  this  Act  to  enter 
into  contracts  obligating  amounts  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  by  appropriation  Acts. 

I  believe  the  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  help  those  who  responded 
to  its  appeal  for  more  efficient  energy 
consumption  by  assisting  them  in 
their  need  to  remedy  this  dangerous 
situation.* 


A  BACKFIRING  WEAPON 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augiist  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
matter  of  weeks,  the  United  States  will 
take  the  first  steps  in  a  new,  and  prob- 
ably uncontrollable,  arms  race.  During 
August,  the  Air  Force  will  begin  flight 
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testing  of  a  sophisticated  antisatellite 
weapon  (ASAT).  The  new  weapon,  es- 
sentially an  air-to-air  missile  equipped 
with  a  special  homing  device,  will  be 
launched  from  an  F-15  aircraft.  Once 
deployed,  the  U.S.  ASAT  will  make 
every  Soviet  .satellite  vulnerable  to 
swift  destruction. 

At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  possess- 
es an  ASAT  much  more  primitive  than 
our  own:  it  is  incapable  of  reaching 
any  of  our  strategically  important  sat- 
ellites, which  fly  in  extremely  high 
orbits. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  much  to  gain  from 
a  negotiated  test  ban  on  ASATs.  Our 
Armed  Forces,  and  thus  the  reliability 
of  our  deterrent,  are  much  more  de- 
pendent on  satellites  than  are  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Over  60  percent  of 
our  overseas  military  communications, 
for  example,  are  transmitted  via  satel- 
lite. So.  in  the  long  run.  it  is  to  our  ad 
vantage  to  avoid  provoking  a  contest 
to  create  the  best  satellite  killer.  It  is 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  interest  to  agree 
to  a  ban  on  ASATs  because  of  the  su- 
periority of  our  weapon. 

Because  our  ASAT  will  be  launcha- 
ble from  F-15's  based  all  over  the 
globe,  its  deployment  will  have  an  ex- 
traordinarily destabilizing  effect  on 
the  balance  of  arms  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Almost 
certainly,  the  result  will  be  a  spiral  of 
increasingly  sophisticated  technology, 
costing  ever  greater  sums  of  money, 
yet  providing  less  and  less  real  securi- 
ty. The  ASAT  truly  represents,  to  use 
Thoreau's  phrase,  "an  improved 
means  to  an  unimproved  end." 

The  dangers  posed  by  the  further 
development  of  the  ASAT  to  the 
United  States,  and  thus  to  world,  secu- 
rity are  powerfully  set  out  in  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  on  the  New- 
York  Times  op-ed  page  by  Kurt  Gott- 
fried, a  distinguished  physicist  at  my 
alma  mater.  Cornell  University.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues; 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

A  Backfiring  Weapon 

(By  Kurt  Gottfried) 

Ithaca.— ASAT.  yet  another  acronym,  has 

tiegun  to  invade  the  news  columns.  One  is 

told  that  it  is  an  antisatellite— a  device  that 

can  destroy  a  satellite.  But  that  still  leaves 

many  unanswered  questions. 

How  does  an  ASAT  differ  from  an  antibal- 
listic  missile,  or  ABM.  a  device  that  can  de- 
stroy an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  or 
ICBM.  in  flight?  Satellites  are  much  more 
fragile  than  ICBM's  and  stay  in  orbit  for 
weeks.  ICBM's  are  vulnerable  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  so  striking  a  swarm  of  them  is  a 
prodigious  problem.  Therefore,  even  an  in- 
effective ABM  could  be  a  wonderful  ASAT. 
Do  treaties  allow  ABM's?  The  1972  ABM 
treaty  does  not  permit  the  field  testing  of 
the  laser  ABM's  alluded  to  by  the  President 
in  his  "Star  Wars"  speech.  To  quote  the 
Arms  Control  Impact  Statement  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Congress  in  April.  "The  ABM 
treaty  prohibition  on  development,  testing 
and  deployment  of  space-based  ABM  sys- 
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tcms    applies    directly    to    directed-energy 
technology."  that  is.  to  lasers,  etc. 

Are  ASATs  forbidden  by  treaties?  Exist- 
ing treaties  impose  no  effective  restraints  on 
ASAT  development  or  testing,  even  though 
there  is  a  relationship  between  ABM's  and 
ASAT's.  Since  an  ABM  system  could,  in  its 
infancy,  already  be  an  effective  ASAT,  it 
could  ma.squerade  as  such  to  evade  the  ABM 
treaty.  By  the  same  token,  a  program  to  de- 
velop only  ASAT's  could  l>e  mlsperceived  as 
a  budding  ABM  by  the  other  side.  ASAT's 
i-ould  therefore  trigger  enormous  buildups 
of  offensive  missiles,  which  is  precisely  what 
the  ABM  treaty  was  designed  to  prevent. 

What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  superpowers 
to  weapons  in  space? 

The  Administration  will  not  resume  nego- 
tiations on  limiting  ASATs.  This  stance  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  long-range 
strategy,  as  laid  down  in  the  Defense  Guid- 
ance, the  Pentagons  five-year  master  plan. 
The  plan  assumes  that  the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  "prevail"  in  nuclear  war; 
therefore,  it  must  be  able  to  "deny  the 
enemy  the  use  of  his  space  systems"  and 

insure  that  treaties  and  agreements  do  not 
foreclose  opportunities  to  develop  these  ca- 
pabilities. " 

The  White  House  wants  to  renegotiate 
the  ABM  treaty  to  allow  spacebased  ABM's, 
as  it  made  clear  yet  again  on  June  18  in  an 
amicable  response  to  a  speech  by  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  Are  the  super- 
powers on  the  same  wavelength  for  once? 

They  are  not.  The  Kremlin  has  used  every 
opportunity  to  suggest  an  interest  in  ASAT 
arms  control  and  opposition  to  new-fangled 
ABM's,  as  exemplified  by  a  remarkable  ad- 
vertisement in  The  New  York  Times  by 
leading  Soviet  scientists  attacking  space- 
based  ABM's. 

Why  do  the  two  Governments  take  oppo- 
site sides  on  what  seems  to  be  only  a  techni- 
cal issue?  The  Administration's  motives 
were  spelled  out  in  the  Defense  Guidance 
and  more  recently  by  the  White  House:  Our 
technological  superiority  should  be  applied 
to  the  difficult  art  of  space  weaponary  to 
regain  and  hold  strategic  superiority.  While 
Soviet  motives  are  hard  to  assess,  they  are 
probably  the  other  side  of  the  same  coin:  A 
healthy  respect  for  American  technology 
and  a  fear  that  an  arms  race  in  space  would 
be  terribly  expensive  and  hazardous. 
Indeed,  they  must  now  see  that  the  major 
accomplishment  of  their  inept  15-year 
ASAT  project  has  been  to  justify  an  Ameri- 
can program  that  is  about  to  produce  a 
much  more  potent  weapon. 

Does  that  not  mean  that  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  is  best  suited  to  American  in- 
terests? Speaking  first  of  ASAT,  the  United 
States,  with  its  forces  spread  across  the 
globe  and  facing  a  secretive  adversary,  relies 
heavily  on  satellites  for  communication  and 
intelligence.  In  contrast,  Soviet  forces  are 
mainly  on  or  close  to  the  Eurasian  landmass 
and  depend  primarily  on  land-based  and  air- 
borne communications.  The  United  States 
would  therefore  be  the  loser  if  both  sides  ac- 
quired effective  ASAT's. 

But  will  the  Soviet  Union  ever  build  effec- 
tive space  weapons?  The  United  States  has 
usually  been  first  with  sophisticated  weap- 
ons: nuclear  bombs,  multiple  independently 
targetable  missiles,  or  MIRVs,  submarine- 
based  missiles,  etc.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
always  followed  suit.  Often  their  weapons 
are  blunderbusses  compared  with  American 
designs,  but  that  does  not  make  them  less 
lethal.  And  in  the  case  of  ABM's,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  build  a  missile  defense 
than  to  circumvent  and  overwhelm  it. 


In  short,  the  Administration's  military 
space  policy  rests  on  the  assumption  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
be  able  to  respond  effectively  to  a  major 
threat  to  its  security.  Whether  or  not  this 
conjecture  is  correct  is  not  essential.  If 
right  we  can  look  forward  to  desperate 
Soviet  reactions  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the 
Cuba  missile  crisis;  if  wrong,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  standoff  at  a  drastically  re- 
duced margin  of  safety.* 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  HOMELESS  AND  THE 
HUNGRY 


HON..FRANKJ.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr,  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to  convene  a 
White  House  Conference  on  the 
Homeless  and  the  Hungry. 

We  do  not  need  a  "blue  ribbon  task 
force"  to  verify  that  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  the  Great  Depression  is  still 
victimizing  many  Americans  with  the 
twin  national  tragedies  of  homeless- 
ness  and  hunger.  Immediate  answers 
are  needed  to  put  roofs  over  the  heads 
of  families  and  individuals  sleeping  in 
their  cars,  in  tent  cities,  or  in  aban- 
doned buildings.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  number  of  homeless  in  Amer- 
ica is  between  500.000  and  2.000.000. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  direct  some 
of  the  record  amounts  of  food  stored 
in  Government  warehouses  to  the  Na- 
tion's hungry,  the  number  of  whom 
has  grown  substantially  in  the  past 
year.  A  task  force  will  only  reconfirm 
that  charitable  groups  have  been  se- 
verely strained  trying  to  feed  the 
hungry  while  the  Federal  Government 
has  reduced  its  commitment  to  basic 
shelter  and  food. 

As  an  example,  one  charitable  group, 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  reports  that  the  number  of 
emergency  meals  they  provided 
jumped  from  496,000  to  nearly 
1.000.000  between  1981  and  1982.  Since 
this  is  but  one  group,  these  figures 
represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

We  consider  ourselves  to  be  one  of 
the  most  affluent  nations  in  the  world, 
but  these  numbers  of  Americans  who 
are  homeless  and  who  go  hungry  tell 
us  how  far  we  have  to  go. 

In  America  there  is  now  a  "new 
poor,"  the  middle  class  families  whose 
breadwinners  have  been  unemployed 
for  so  long  that  benefits  and  savings 
have  run  out.  Many  have  been  evicted, 
or  soon  face  eviction,  from  their 
homes  because  they  can  no  longer  pay 
their  mortgage.  For  the  first  time, 
mothers  and  fathers  of  these  families 
are  forced  to  stand  at  soup  kitchens 
for  a  handout  so  tliat  they  and  their 
children  may  eat.  These  families  are 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  homeless  and 
the  hungry. 
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In  our  cities,  building  deterioration 
or  collapse,  fire,  overcrowding,  con- 
demnation, cutbacks  in  new  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  initiatives,  and 
the  unavailability  of  decent  and  af- 
fordable low-income  housing  have  con- 
tributed to  the  problems  facing  a  new 
breed  of  exile— the  "urban  refugee"— 
welfare  families  who  have  been  dis- 
placed and  are  homeless.  In  some  in- 
stances, cities  have  been  forced  to  pro- 
vide short-term  hotel  housing  for 
homeless  families  to  alleviate  this 
shortage.  I  have  visited  these  sited 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations,  who  has  joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  and  we  have 
seen  that  these  places  are  not  suitable 
for  family  life.  Such  hotel  lodging  is 
sorely  deficient  in  safety  and  security 
for  the  families.  There  are  no  health 
care  and  counseling  facilities,  nor  are 
there  cooking  or  refrigeration  facili- 
ties so  that  the  children  may  eat  good 
meals.  The  children  have  no  recre- 
ational facilities.  The  hotels  are  often 
located  in  an  unfamiliar  area  far  from 
family,  friends,  neighborhoods,  and 
schools. 

This  emergency  lodging  is  obtamed 
at  considerable  expense.  Monthly 
rents  at  the  hotels  we  visited  are  up- 
wards of  $1,000,  the  cost  of  which  is 
borne  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  tax- 
payers. The  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  temporary  emergency  housing 
would  be  far  more  cost-effective. 

The  number  of  Americans  under  the 
poverty  level  has  risen  to  15  percent. 
Many  of  these  people— who  are  of  all 
ages,  from  infants  to  the  elderly— go 
to  bed  hungry.  The  plight  of  the 
hungry  has  been  harshly  spotlighted 
by  the  long  lines  waiting  to  receive 
free  cheese  from  the  U.S,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Federal  Government  has  reported 
record  amounts  of  wheat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  other  staples  being  stored 
away.  All  this  while  Americans  suffer 
from  lack  of  food. 

Because  we  have  these  problems,  we 
must  call  together  the  people  who  un- 
derstand the  magnitude  of  the  issue 
and  who  can  brainstorm  for  solutions. 
For  this  reason  the  House  should  call 
upon  the  President  to  convene  a 
White  House  Conference  on  the 
Homeless  and  the  Hungry.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  officials 
should  meet  with  representatives  of 
charitable  organizations  and  commu- 
nity-based groups  for  answers  and 
action. 

We  need  to  provide  long-range  plan- 
ning to  insure  appropriate  shelter  and 
proper  nutrition  for  all  families  and 
individuals  who  are  in  need.  We  must 
accelerate  the  availability  of  communi- 
ty-based emergency  facilities  to  house 
the  homeless  and  feed  the  hungry, 
and  we  must  give  them  the  resources 
to  do  the  job. 
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We  must  explore  incentives  for  pri- 
vate developers  and  cities  to  rehabili- 
tate units,  including  abandoned  urban 
buildings,  which  may  be  used  to  house 
the  homeless. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  the 
bounty  of  our  Nation's  farmers,  which 
has  filled  our  warehouses  with  grains, 
dairy  products,  and  other  staples.  It  is 
truly  a  shame  that  Americans  go 
hungry  while  this  administration  quib- 
bles over  how  much  surplus  food 
should  be  released. 

Finally,  we  must  improve  data  col- 
lection to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
problem  of  America's  homeless  and 
hungry  so  that  adequate  resources 
may  be  devoted  to  its  solution. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  call 
upon  the  President  to  convene  a 
White  House  Conference  on  the 
Homeless  and  the  Hungry.  We  know 
there  is  a  problem;  what  we  must  find 
now  are  solutions.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  DAZLE 

HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  innovation  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  a  very  special  woman 
in  my  community,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. When  the  Virgin   Islands  De- 
partment of  Education  was  forced  to 
cancel  summer  school  sessions  due  to 
financial  difficulties.  Ruth  Dazle  re- 
sponded  quickly   and   creatively.   She 
sought    and    obtained    the    finances, 
space,  and  tutors  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  tutorial   program  to  assist   70 
youngsters  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  had  this  opportunity  at  all  this 
summer.   Not   only   is   Ruth   Dazle   a 
woman   with   a   big   heart,   she   is   a 
woman  of  action  and  determination.  I 
salute  her  and  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  allowing  me  to  share  with  you 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  the 
achievements     of     this     remarkable 
woman.  Ruth  Dazle. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article  and  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Thomas  Daily  News  to  the 
Record,  as  I  feel  it  best  captures  the 
efforts  of  this  dedicated  lady. 
A  Dazleing  Solution  to  Summer  School 

Cuts 

(By  Philip  G.  Harrigan.  Daily  News  staff) 

When    school    officials    announced,    just 

weeks  before  school  closed,  that  there  would 

be  no  summer  sessions  in  the  public  school 

system,  a  lot  of  parents  were  alarmed. 

For  those  who  could  not  afford  private 
summer  classes,  it  meant  their  children 
would  be  deprived  of  the  extra  schooling 
needed  to  pull  up  grade  averages  and.  m 
some  cases,  advance  to  the  next  grade. 

But  then  one  woman  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  She  started  her  own  free 
summer-school  program. 
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The  Youth  Tutorial  Program,  under  the 
supervision  of  Ruth  Dazle.  began  June  21 
after  Dazle  decided  to  ■try  to  do  something 
for  the  children." 

Initially,  she  said,  she  went  to  local  busi- 
nesses to  find  a  sponsor,  and  approached 
Randy  Knight,  president  of  Cable  TV.  with 
her  summer  school  concept.  Knight  liked  to 
the  idea. 

"I  agreed  to  sponsor  the  tutors  and  pur- 
chase the  supplies."  Knight  said.  The  tutors 
are  six  young  women  who  instruct  about  70 
youngsters.  The  students  range  from  pre- 
schoolers to  ninth-graders,  with  first-to- 
third  graders  comprising  the  largest  concen- 
tration. 

Dazle  also  arranged  for  a  federally  spon- 
sored hot-lunch  program  for  her  students. 
Until  the  lunch  program  got  underway,  she 
fed  them  herself. 

And.  when  the  lunch  program  ends  in  two 
weeks,  almost  three  weeks  short  of  the 
Youth  Tutorial  Program's  Aug.  31  ending 
date.  Dazle  again  will  take  it  upon  herself  to 
feed  the  children. 

"There  should  be  a  lot  more  people  like 
Ruth  Dazle."  said  Knight.  He  called  her 
program  "fantastic,"  and  said  it  should  be 
an  example  to  others  to  "really  get  in- 
volved" in  helping  V.I.  youth. 

The  Youth  Tutorial  Program  classes  are 
held  Monday  through  Thursday,  with 
Friday  a  "recreation  day"  for  the  students. 
"Trips  to  the  beach  and  fashion  shows  are 
scheduled  as  changes  of  pace. 

Academic  work,  however,  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  program,  and  students  are 
taught  mathematics.  English,  science,  histo- 
ry and  home  economics.  Classes  run  from  9 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

With  such  a  large  group  to  contend  with. 
Dazle  said,  the  only  "major  problem  I  had 
with  the  children  has  been  discipline."  She 
smilingly  added  that  she  and  the  children, 
"have  crossed  over  that  bridge  now." 

"As  parents,  we  get  aggravated  most  of 
the  time  with  teachers,"  she  said.  "But 
when  you  have  to  do  it  yourself— you  under- 
stand." Dazle  has  been  able  to  understand 
the  rewards,  as  well  as  the  stresses,  of  teach- 
ing, saying,  "the  attitudes  of  my  children 
have  improved  100  percent." 

E>azle.  who  in  addition  to  running  the  pro- 
gram is  a  member  of  the  St.  Thomas-St. 
John  Community  Crime  Committee,  a 
United  Way  board  member,  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  chair- 
person of  TenanU  United  For  Fairness  (in 
whose  offices  the  tutorial  program  is 
housed),  feels  that  someone  has  to  take  the 
interests  of  island  youth  to  heart. 

"I'd  do  it  anytime  I  had  to."  she  said  of 
her  program,  "just  to  save  the  kids. " 

A  Remarkable  Woman 

If  the  Virgin  Islands  had  more  Ruth 
Dazles,  think  what  we  could  accomplish. 

Here  is  a  woman  with  imagination  and 
energy,  a  woman  whose  waking  hours  are 
devoted  to  making  life  better  for  all  of  us. 
and  particularly  for  those  whose  needs 
often  are  pushed  aside  or  forgotten. 

Single-handedly,  she  has  set  up  a  tutorial 
program  for  70  children  to  make  up  in  some 
small  way  for  the  cancellation  of  summer 
school  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

She  got  the  money  from  Cable  TV  to 
cover  the  cost  of  salaries  and  supplies.  She 
found  space  in  the  Oswald  Harris  Court 
headquarters  of  Tenants  United  for  Fair- 
ness, the  organization  she  heads.  She  ar- 
ranged for  the  federally  funded  school- 
lunch  program  to  supply  hot  meals  for  the 
children.  She  hired  the  six  tutors. 
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The  result:  a  thriving  tutorial  program 
that  will  help  70  youngsters  get  a  head  start 
on  next  year's  academic  demands— and 
allow  them  to  have  some  fun  in  the  process. 

Ruth  Dazle  is  a  remarkable  woman  who 
contributes  to  the  well-being  of  these  is- 
lands in  innumerable  ways.  This  is  just  our 
small  way  of  saying  thank  you.* 
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PROTECTION  FOR  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 


REV.  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KINGS  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  MAHHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  voting  to 
make  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday  a  national  holiday. 

In  the  years  since  emancipation, 
black  Americans  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  addressed  by  a  series 
of  extraordinary  leaders— men  whose 
generosity,  magnanimity,  and  limitless 
good  will  exemplify  the  human  great- 
ness Americans  are  capable  of.  We 
were  lucky  to  live  during  the  lifetime 
of  one  such  leader,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
King.  In  a  way.  Dr.  Kings  thought  in- 
corporates much  of  the  best  of  his 
most  thoughtful  predecessors— such  as 
Booker  T.  and  even  Augustus  Wash- 
ington, Frederick  Douglass,  Burghardt 
DuBois.  founder  of  the  NAACP,  and 
James  Weldon  Johnson. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  Frederick 
Douglass'  masterful  oration  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  "Truth  compels  me  to 
admit  •  •  •  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  either 
our  man  or  our  model,"  Douglass  said. 
Yet  he  honored  Lincoln  above  every- 
one for  delivering  his  people  from  the 
world's  cruelest  slavery. 

Dr.  King  was  our  conscience.  He 
never  allowed  us  a  minute  to  forget 
that  this  country  was  called  to  a  spe- 
cial mission,  to  learn  and  to  teach  the 
world  that  equality  in  human  rights 
means  equality  for  all  human  beings. 
But,  more  profoundly,  he  taught  us 
that  the  legal  principle  of  equality 
must  be  transcended  by  love,  and  that 
the  bonds  of  human  affection  legiti- 
mate the  law  of  equality.  Reverend  Dr. 
King  brought  us  back  again  to  the 
classical  and  Judaeo-Christian  insight 
that  the  root  of  politics  lies  in  the 
soul,  and  the  goal  of  politics  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  character.  Human  dignity 
is  truly  an  ideal  that  knows  no  color 
distinctions. 

By  honoring  this  great-souled  teach- 
er, we  honor  our  country's  principles 
and  our  true  selves.* 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  2957,  Interna- 
tional Recovery  and  Financial  Stabili- 
ty Act,  I  joined  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Patterson)  in  offering  an  amendment 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Republic 
of  China  as  a  member  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  Our  amendment 
simply  stated  that  should  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  be  denied  full  membership 
in  the  ADB,  the  United  States  will  ter- 
minate its  support  for  that  institution. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  amendment, 
supported  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
was  accepted  overwhelmingly. 

Through  an  inadvertance,  my  re- 
marks on  the  amendment  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  of  yesterday. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  they  be  included 
here,  along  with  the  text  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  they  appear  in 
the  permanent  Record  in  the  appro- 
priate place. 

Page  46.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  is  a 
charter  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank: 

•  Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  has 
grown  from  a  borrower  to  a  lender  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  and 

"Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  provides, 
through  its  economic  success,  a  model  for 
other  nations  in  Asia:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  support  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  will  be  terminated  if  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  is  denied  full  membership  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.". 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  consideration  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  that  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  in  accepting  this  important 
amendment  which  protects  the  rights 
of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

This  amendment  is  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon)  and  myself  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Republic  of 
China  as  a  full  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
In  recent  months,  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  asked  to  join  the  ADB 
with  the  unfortunate  condition  that 
the  Republic  of  China  be  expelled. 
Without  prejudicing  the  application  of 
the  PRC.  we  believe  that  the  status  of 
the  ROC  should  be  guaranteed. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  been  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  ADB 
since  its -founding  in  1967.  It  was  a 
charter  member.  The  record  of  eco- 
nomic achievement  over  that  time— a 


record  made  possible  by  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  and  the  hard  work  of 
the  people  of  this  island  nation— is 
well  known.  Over  the  17  years,  this 
economic  achievement  has  enabled  the 
ROC  to  graduate  from  a  borrower 
from  the  bank  to  a  lender  to  its  fellow 
Asian  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  for 
the  United  States  to  send  an  unmis- 
takable signal  to  the  management  of 
the  ADB  and  to  the  other  members 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  expulsion 
of  the  ROC  or  an  involuntary  reduc- 
tion in  its  status.  Membership  in  the 
ADB  of  the  People's  Republic  must  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits  without 
any  effect  on  the  status  of  other  mem- 
bers.* 


U.S.  INSPECTORS  HAZARD 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.     COLEMAN     of     Texas.     Mr. 
Speaker,   today  I   am  submitting  for 
the  Congressional  Record  a  newspa- 
per article  from  the  El  Paso  Times.  I 
commend  this  unique  situation  con- 
cerning U.S.  Customs  inspectors  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  believe  it  underscores 
the  critical  need  for  increased  num- 
bers of  inspectors  in  order  to  expedite 
crossings  at  our  international  bridges 
for  personal  health  reasons  as  well  as 
air  quality  considerations. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  El  Paso  Times.  July  25,  1983] 
Exhaust  Takes  Toll  on  Bridge  Inspectors 
(By  James  Maish) 
Some  days,  U.S.  Customs  Service  inspec- 
tor Allen  Bell  wants  to  slam  the  door  when 
a   smoke-belching    vehicle    approaches    his 
booth  at  the  Paso  Del  Norte  Bridge. 

His  second  impulse,  though,  says  do  the 
job,  which  he  does. 

"Sometimes  there  are  days  when  I  feel 
like  if  I  take  a  deep  breath  of  air  out  here,  I 
could  chip  a  tooth  on  it."  Bell  said,  watch- 
ing a  steady  stream  of  cars,  taxis  and  buses 
pouring  across  into  El  Paso  from  Juarez. 

"Look  there  goes  another  one. "  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  white  pickup  truck  pouring 
out  bluish  exhaust  into  a  hot  July  after- 
noon. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  federal  govern- 
ment first  conducted  air  quality  tests  at  El 
Paso's  border  bridges,  customs  and  immigra- 
tion officials  face  what  many  see  as  worse 
breathing  conditions  than  ever. 

These  tests  demonstrated  that  carbon 
monoxide  levels  far  exceeded  federal  stand- 
ards at  times,  mainly  at  the  Paso  Del  Norte 
Bridge  Downtown.  The  human  exposure 
factor  was  within  accepted  limits,  though. 

Since  then,  the  federal  government  has 
started  a  worker  rotation  system  and  in- 
stalled blowers  to  disperse  fumes. 

But  the  problem  has  outpaced  the  solu- 
tions, inspectors  say. 

Many  more  El  Pasoans,  for  example,  are 
filling  their  tanks  with  the  still  Inexpensive 
but  lower-grade  gasoline  in  Juarez.  And  the 
U.S.  inspectors  live  with  the  aerial  byprod- 
ucts. 
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•I  am  resigned  to  the  fact  that  I  have  to 
live  with  (the  air)."  said  customs  inspector 
Raul  Mandora.  53.  a  12-year  bridge  veteran. 

Little  research  evidence  has  linked  heavy 
carbon  monoxide  exposure  to  later  long- 
term  health  problems. 

It  is  small  consolation  to  bridge  workers, 
though,  whose  booth  windows  have  to  be 
washed  every  two  days  to  remove  exhaust 

soot. 

Some  inspectors  say  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  consider  giving  hazard  pay  to 
bridge  inspectors  and  allow  them  to  take 
early  retirement. 

Other  inspectors  suggest  building  a  new 
bridge  on  the  East  Side  to  alleviate  bridge 
congestion.  They  propose  wearing  masks  or 
enforcement  of  federal  air  standards  at 
American  ports  of  entry. 

Each  answer— some  tried,  some  too  expen- 
sive—has its  problems. 

Masks  cause  a  public  relations  problem. 
Mendoza  said.  "People  think  you  are  sick  or 
something." 

Customs  inspector  Joe  Najar  said  he  is  not 
holding  his  breath  that  air  quality  changes 
will  happen  soon  at  the  Paso  Del  Norte 
Bridge. 

Najar  is  president  of  the  250-member  Na- 
tional Treasury  Employees  Union  in  El 
Paso.  The  union  includes  customs  inspec- 
tors, clerks  and  patrol  officers. 

Repeated  federal  and  local  air-quality 
tests  on  the  bridges  have  shown  levels  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  excess  of  federal  stand- 
ards. 

A  1979  federal  study  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  showed 
Lane  1 -nearest  the  Paso  Del  Norte  Bridge 
office— routinely  exceeded  carbon  monoxide 
standards  by  50  percent. 

However,  the  Tri-Agency  Border  Survey 
noted  that  worker  exposure  to  the  high 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  in  El  Paso  fell 
within  federal  standards. 

The  federal  study  recommended  better 
air-conditioning,  maintenance,  improved 
traffic  control  such  as  speed  bumps  and  sig- 
nals, and  future  construction  with  prevail- 
ing winds  in  mind. 

"Available  studies  on  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  continued  exposure  to  low  levels  of 
(carbon  monoxide)  are  scarce."  the  study 
states.  It  said  employees  failed  to  document 
ailments  related  to  air  quality. 

Telltale  symptoms  of  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  include  headaches,  fainting  spells, 
nausea,  lethargy  and  irritability. 

Immigration  inspector  Norman  Fisher 
said  he  knows  them.  When  he  complained 
that  fumes  were  making  him  ill.  he  was  told 
to  look  for  another  job,  he  said. 

"You  can  quote  me  on  that.  Most  of  us  are 
told  the  same  thing,"  said  Fisher,  who  is 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  Local  1210. 

His  El  Paso  union  represents  about  150 
immigration  inspectors,  detention  officers 
and  secretaries,  among  others,  in  El  Paso. 

Fisher  said  his  work  hours  were  cut  after 
he  complained.  He  had  to  file  a  grievance  to 
have  the  hours  reinstated. 

Fisher  said  the  problem  is  not  confined  to 
the  outdoors.* 
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MONTHLY  REPORTING  FOR 
AFDC  RECIPIENTS  SHOULD  BE 
STATE  OPTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
m  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  make  the  use  of  monthly  re- 
porting and  retrospective  budgeting  a 
State  option  rather  than  a  mandatory 
Federal  requirement  in  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  (AFDC) 
program. 

Most  States  have  found  the  monthly 
reporting  and  retrospective  budgeting 
requirement  to  be  costly  to  administer 
and  ineffective  as  a  way  to  reduce 
error  rates.  In  fact,  they  have  found 
that  error  rat^s  have  gone  up  as  a 
result  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  that 
recipients  have  in  complying  with  the 
complexities  of  monthly  reporting  and 
retrospective  budgeting. 

Findings  recently  made  available 
from  a  number  of  demonstration 
projects  provide  hard  research  data  to 
confirm  that  monthly  reporting  and 
retrospective  budgeting  also  results  in 
the  denial  of  benefits  for  needy  fami- 
lies. Researchers  in  Michigan  found 
that  over  90  percent  of  those  who  were 
terminated  form  AFDC  for  failure  to 
file  a  monthly  report  were  poor  fami- 
lies who  met  the  eligibility  criteria  in 
every  other  respect.  Surely,  when  Con- 
gress adopted  monthly  reporting  are 
retrospective  budgeting,  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  denying  benefits  to  those 
who  are  eligible.  But  that  is  in  effect 
what  is  happening. 

Furthermore,  demonstration 

projects  in  Michigan  and  Colorado 
found  that  no  statistically  significant 
savings  result  from  monthly  reporting 
and  retrospective  budgeting.  In  the 
face  of  such  evidence.  I  can  see  no  jus- 
tification for  continuing  a  policy 
which  is  administratively  costly  and 
which  denies  benefits  to  those  whom 
Congress  have  made  eligible  for  AFPC. 
Presently.  States  are  required  to 
reduce  AFDC  error  rates  to  very  low 
levels  or  face  substantial  penalties.  If 
monthly  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgeting  were  an  option.  States 
would  be  able  to  implement  the  most 
effective  methods  to  reduce  errors, 
and  would  not  be  required  to  divert 
substantial  resources  from  proven 
methods  in  order  to  institute  a  costly 
monthly  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgeting  system. 

To  date,  32  State  human  service  di- 
rectors have  written  to  Secretary 
Heckler.  Secretary  Block,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  express  their  sup- 
port for  legislation  which  would  make 
monthly  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgeting  an  option  to  the  States  in 
both  the  AFDC  and  food  stamp  pro- 
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grams.  Congressman  Jim  Moody  has 
introduced  a  companion  bill  (H.R. 
3557)  which  would  make  monthly  re- 
porting and  retrospective  budgeting  an 
option  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration has  voted  unanimously  in 
support  of  making  monthly  reporting 
and  retrospective  budgeting  an  option 
to  the  States.  The  Food  Research 
Action  Center  (FRAC)  as  well  as  many 
other  local  advocacy  groups  and  local 
administering  agencies  support  this 
bill.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  changing  the  cur- 
rent mandatory  requirement  to  a 
State  option  will  cost  little  if  any- 
thing. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  monthly  reporting  and  retro- 
spective budgeting  would  be  made  an 
option  to  the  States.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  hold  States  harmless  for 
their  inability  to  implement  monthly 
reporting  and  retrospective  budgeting 
since  their  inception  as  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
Finally,  these  provisions  would  expand 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  waiver  authority  to  permit 
full  compatibility  for  the  monthly  re- 
porting and  retrospective  budgeting 
requirement  between  both  the  AFDC 
and  food  stamp  program. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  States 
which  have  written  Secretary  Heckler. 
Secretary  Block,  and  Congress  on  this 
issue: 

Alabama.  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut. District  of  Columbia.  Fnorida.  Georgia. 
Hawaii.  Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minneso- 
ta. Montana.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New- 
York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Utah,  Vermont.  Washington.  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.* 


H.R.  2715 
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HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  for  his  efforts  to  correct 
the  inequities  which  are  experienced 
by  many  long-term  former  military 
spouses.  The  Uniformed  Services 
Former  Spouses  Protection  Act  which 
was  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Whitehurst  and  passed  during  the 
97th  Congress  was  a  major  step  in 
solving  the  problems  faced  by  women 
who  have  participated  in  the  military 
as  service  wives. 

However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
many  former  military  spouses  contin- 
ue to  be  neglected  and  treated  unjust- 
ly. For  example,  the  former  spouses 
legislation,  as  it  pertains  to  medical 
care,  only  affects  spouses  who  di- 
vorced after  February  1,  1983.  Conse- 
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quently.  many  women  who  have 
served  their  country  and  their  family 
are  still  denied  military  privileges  and 
vital  health  care  simply  because  their 
divorces  occurred  before  the  legisla- 
tion was  enacted. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Former  Spouses  Health  Care  Act  of 
1983  (H.R.  2175).  which  seeks  to  cor- 
rect this  injustice  by  extending  mili- 
tary privileges  to  all  deserving  former 
spouses  regardless  of  the  date  of  di- 
vorce, dissolution,  or  annulment  of  the 
marriage. 

Furthermore,  H.R.  2715  revises  the 
qualifying  criteria  for  military  benefits 
to  include  former  spouses  who  have 
acquired  a  disease  or  disability  due  to 
the  nature  or  location  of  the  member 
of  former  service. 

It  would  also  include  former  spouses 
who  were  married  for  at  least  20  years 
to  an  active  military  member,  only  10 
years  of  which  need  to  include  active 
military  service. 

Prior  legislation  extending  military 
privileges  to  former  military  spouses  is 
too  restrictive  and  continues  to  pre- 
vent deserving  former  spouses  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  and  health  care  they 
desperately  need.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2715  as  an 
effort  to  address  this  problem  and  to 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  military 
spouses  whose  service  and  sacrifice 
must  not  be  overlooked.* 


STATEMENT  ON  IMF  FUNDING 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  house  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vote  yesterday  on  supplying  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  with  an  addi- 
tional $8.4  billion  in  lending  authority 
out  of  the  pockets  of  America's  tax- 
payers was,  I  think,  a  very  large  mis- 
take. I  voted  against  this  authoriza- 
tion, and  I  would  like  today  to  make 
very  clear  the  reasons  lying  behind 
that  negative  vote.  Despite  all  the  ma- 
neuvering, and  the  manipulation,  and 
the  administration  arm-twisting,  my 
position  on  this  bill  remains  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning.  Put  quite  simply, 
this  was  a  totally  unnecessary  expend- 
iture of  funds,  designed  to  do  little 
more  than  make  sure  that  some  of  our 
go-go  bankers,  who  got  in  over  their 
heads  on  shaky  loans  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  not  have  to  pay  for  their 
own  mistakes. 

It  continues  to  amaze  me  how  this 
administration,  which  will  fight  tooth 
and  nail  against  spending  funds  for 
child  nutrition  programs,  which  op- 
poses with  its  last  breath  an  attempt 
to  provide  temporary  loan  assistance 
for  hard-working  Americans  whose 
homes  are  b^ing  foreclosed  out  from 
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under  them,  and  which  opposes  a  4- 
percent  pay  increase  for  our  military 
persormel,  all  in  the  name  of  budget- 
ary constraints,  can  all  of  a  sudden 
pull  out  all  the  stops  to  lobby  in  favor 
of  over  $8  billion  more  to  make  sure 
that  the  international  bankers  do  not 
have  to  accept  the  consequences  for 
their  own  foolish  mistakes. 

Of  course,  we  were  told,  time  and 
time  again,  that  this  bill  was  not  a 
bailout  for  these  bankers.  We  were 
told  that,  by  assuring  the  prosperity  of 
the  countries  that  these  IMF  loans  go 
to  that  we  will  be  assuring  markets  for 
our  exports,  particularly  agricultural 
exports.  If  this  were  true,  I  would 
have  had  to  perhaps  revise  my  posi- 
tion on  this  bill.  If  this  had  in  fact 
been  the  case.  I  would  have  voted  for 
this  bill. 

My  State,  South  Dakota,  is  primari- 
ly an  agricultural  State.  It  depends  a 
great  deal  on  export  of  its  agricultural 
products.  However,  providing  another 
$8.4  billion  of  our  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  IMF  will  not  help  our  agricultural 
exports.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  prob- 
ably harm  them.  This  is  so  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  The  IMF  has  a  history 
of  conditioning  its  loans  to  client  coun- 
tries with  a  number  of  domestic  policy 
changes.  Chief  among  those  changes  is 
a  requirement  that  the  client  coun- 
tries put  in  strong  incentives  to  reduce 
their  imports,  and  increase  their  ex- 
ports. In  other  words,  by  making  more 
loan  authority  available  to  the  IMP. 
we  are  encouraging  this  organization 
to  go  into  other  countries  and  con- 
vince them  to  stop  importing  products, 
including  our  own  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. How  this  improves  our  export 
markets  totally  escapes  me. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  includ- 
ing the  administration,  are  so  con- 
cerned about  our  agricultural  exports, 
I  have  a  suggestion  for  them.  Take  the 
$8.4  billion  we  are  talking  about  here, 
cut  it  in  half,  and  apply  it  to  subsidiz- 
ing our  own  grain  sales  abroad.  Over 
$4  billion  in  export  subsidies  would 
have  a  tremendous  positive  effect  on 
the  export  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  it  would  have  a  direct  effect, 
unlike  the  Rube  Goldberg  machina- 
tions that  the  IMF  would  make  client 
countries  go  through. 

There  is  one  final  point  to  be  raised. 
With  the  acceptance  of  the  St  Ger- 
main amendment  to  this  bill  last  week, 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
thought  that  we  had  sufficiently 
changed  the  bill  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  a  bank  bail-out,  and  that 
we  had  conditioned  IMF  loans  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  work  against  our 
own  exports,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  simple  not  true. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a  sur- 
prisingly frank  editorial,  laid  out  pub- 
licly just  what  this  maneuver  amounts 
to.  In  that  editorial,  which  I  am  insert- 
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ing  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks, the  Journal  says: 

The  game  now  is  to  get  somethlng-any- 
thing-into  conference  committee  with  the 
Senate,  which  approved  the  $8.4  billion  last 
May.  Then  proponents  conceivably  could 
come  back  to  the  House  floor  with  a  com- 
promise that  can  be  used  to  outflank  their 
foes. 

We  have  now  sent  this  bill  into  con- 
ference, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  in 
fact  the  even  minimal  protections  we 
have  inserted  into  the  bill  will  survive 
that   conference.   Frankly.    I   am   dis- 
posed to  think  that  they  will  not.  The 
administration   has  probably  won  its 
battle  to  bail  out  the  big  banks.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  go  on  record  as  making  it  very 
clear  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  in 
the  future  to  take  the  administration's 
pious  pronouncements  about  its  com- 
mitment  to   budgetary    re.sponsibility 
very  seriously.  Spending  $8.4  billion  in 
an    enterprise   of   extremely    dubious 
value,  which  will  have  the  immediate 
effect    of    hurting    our    agricultural 
export  market,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
particularly  glaring  example  of  budg- 
etary   irresponsibility.    I    suppose    I 
should  not  be  surprised,  however.  This 
is,  after  all,  the  administration  that 
has  given  us  record  budget  deficits, 
stretching  down  the  years  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see. 
The  Journal  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  1. 
1983] 
The  Sky  Hasn't  Fallen 
Backers  of  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
U  S.  contribution  to  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  by  $8.4  billion  staved  off  several 
attacks  in  the  House  Friday,  but  the  bill 
still  faces  an  uncertain  future.  It  has  been 
languishing  in  the  House  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  the  40  or  so  amendments  sliU 
awaiting  it  testify  to  the  difficulty  of  put- 
ting together  a  winning  coalition. 

But  the  future  of  the  administration  and 
congressional  leadership  to  gain  approval 
for  the  bill  hasnl  caused  the  sky  to  fall. 
And  it  isn't  likely  to.  despite  the  predictions 
of  proponents  who  say  the  financial  system 
will  collapse  if  billions  aren't  spent  to  bail 
out  the  countries  and  oanks  that  got  them- 
selves into  trouble  during  the  roaring  'lOs. 

In  theory,  the  IMF  ii  supposed  to  help  the 
international  system  adjust  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic realities  by  imposing  sensible  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  on  debtor  nations  in 
return  for  new  loans.  In  fact,  the  promise  of 
hanioi'ts  from  the  IMF  is  likely  in  many 
case.<:  10  delay  adjustment,  because  not  even 
the  sages  who  run  the  IMF  know  how  to  fix 
every  country's  economy  and  many  debtors 
will  use  the  money  to  defer  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  themselves. 

Proponents  of  the  IMF.  including  the  ad- 
ministration, nevertheless  are  busy  trying  to 
breathe  life  back  into  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation by  offering  goodies  left  and  right,  so 
to  speak.  To  placate  liberals,  there  have 
been  amendments  to  turn  the  bill  into  a 
bash-the-banks  measure,  as  well  as  all  sorte 
of  "understandings  "  about  everybody's  pet 
domestic  spending  programs.  To  gamer 
voles  from  conservatives,  an  amendment 
has  been  incorporated  that  holds  out  the 
vague  promise  of  a  conference  to  discuss 
international  monetary  reform,  such  as  a 
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gold  standard.  Last  week,  language  was  in 
serted  that  would  require  Treasury  Depart- 
ment certification  of  a  crisis  before  much  of 
the  money  could  be  loaned  out— though  this 
clearly  was  a  fig  leaf,  since  the  Treasury  al- 
ready has  said  it  thinks  there  is  a  crisis. 

The  game  now  is  to  get  something— any- 
thing—into  conference  committee  with  the 
Senate,  which  approved  the  $8.4  billion  last 
May.  Then  proponents  conceivably  could 
come  back  to  the  House  floor  with  a  •com- 
promise" that  can  be  used  to  outflank  their 

foes. 

Even  if  that  parliamentary  maneuver 
doesn't  succeed,  the  IMF  and  its  backers 
have  a  trick  or  two  left  up  their  sleeves.  At 
this  Septembers  annual  meeting  of  the 
IMP,  there's  likely  to  be  a  big  push  to 
expand  something  known  as  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights.  These  are  pieces  of  paper  that 
are  issued  to  member  countries  and  that  can 
then,  in  theory  at  least,  be  swapped  for  hard 
currencies  at  the  discretion  of  the  IMP.  So 
far  not  much  swapping  has  been  done,  be- 
cause countries  with  hard  currency  aren't 
very  eager  to  hold  SDRs.  But  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  give  the  IMF  real  money  to 
play  with  has  sent  its  bureaucrats  scurrying 
to  the  drawing  boards  to  plot  a  way  to  ani- 
mate this  backdoor  technique  for  sustaining 
their  empire. 

So  the  game  isn't  over  yet.  But  we  aren  t 
unhappy  to  see  the  IMP  bill  in  serious  trou- 
ble. It  was  getting  to  be  too  costly.  And 
much  as  we  would  like  some  attention  given 
to  reforming  the  international  monetary 
system,  we  suspect  $8.4  billion  is  a  little  .stiff 
for  the  Treasury's  vague  offer  of  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject.  Besides,  the  last  thing 
the  monetary  system  needs  is  a  new  flood  of 
liquidity  showered  on  the  less  productive 
economies  at  the  expense  of  the  more  pro- 
ductive.* 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  INDEPENDENT 
COMMUNITY  CARE  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  August  4.  1983 
m  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Senior  Citizens  In- 
dependent Community  Care  Act. 

In  the  coming  years,  a  larger  and 
larger  percentage  of  our  population 
will  joined  the  ranks  of  senior  citizens. 
As  their  numbers  increase,  so  will 
their  need  for  long-term  medical  care. 
Unfortunately,  our  existing  laws 
either  encourage  expensive  institu- 
tional care  or  no  medical  care  at  all. 

Yet  many  of  our  elderly  who  have 
medical  disabilities  do  not  require,  nor 
can  they  afford  to  receive  institutional 
care.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  much  better  off  if 
they  could  stay  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. For  all  too  many  seniors,  the 
removal  from  familiar  surroimdings  to 
an  institution  results  in  a  worsening  of 
their  mental,  if  not  their  physical  con- 
dition. But  without  some  sort  of  assist- 
ance, staying  at  home  or  with  a  rela- 
tive is  out  of  the  question. 

Medicare  has  focused  aUnost  exclu- 
sively   on    institutional    acute    short 
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term  care,  specifically  excluding  any 
form  of  custodial  care. 

The  only  instance  where  medicare 
has  provided  some  sensitivity  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  chronically  ill 
and  disabled  is  in  skilled  nursing  ser\'- 
ices.  The  1982  tax  bill,  eliminated  the 
prior  hospitalization  requirement  for 
these  services.  However,  limitations  in- 
herent in  the  eligibility  for  skilled 
nursing  remain,  and  the  weekly  limit 
on  home  health  aid  has  been  cut  from 
20  hours  to  9  hours.  Regulatory  limits 
have  been  tightened  to  the  point  that 
congressional  efforts  to  liberalize  ben- 
efits for  noninstitutional  care  have 
been  more  than  canceled  out. 

This  leaves  medicaid  as  the  primary 
source  of  funding  for  long-term  care. 
Problems  and  shortcomings  are  also 
inherent  in  this  policy.  First  and  fore- 
most,  the   program   covers   only   the 
very  poor.  In  1980  only  13  percent  of 
the  25.7  million  elderly  people  in  this 
country    were    covered.    In    addition, 
medicaid    imposes    a    great    financial 
burden  on  States,  long-term  care  being 
the    fastest    growing    part    of    that 
burden.  There  is  a  problem  of  continu- 
ity of  care.  Benefits— if  they  exist  at 
all— are  fragmented  between  medicare, 
medicaid,      and      those      extraneous 
sources   available   to   the   87   percent   ; 
who  do  not  qualify  for  medicaid. 

Unfortunately  the  current  medicaid 
program  promotes  dependency  by  lim- 
iting eligibility  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready financially  destitute  or  those 
who  make  themselves  destitute  for 
this  purpose.  A  1974  survey  by  CBO 
found  that  nearly  one-half  of  medicaid 
nursing  home  patients  were  not  initial- 
ly poor  by  State  definitions  but  were 
forces  to  deplete  their  resources  in 
order  to  qualify  as  medically  needy. 
Given  the  rising  costs  of  care,  this  per- 
centage has  most  certainly  increased 
since  that  time. 

There  are  still  other  problems  with 
the  present  medicaid  program.  Cou- 
ples too  frequently  are  forced  to  di- 
vorce so  that  one  spouse  can  get  a 
nursing  home  subsidy  without  impov- 
erishing the  other.  The  policy  often 
results  in  covert  violations  of  the  law 
by  families  attempting  to  transfer 
their  parents'  assets  before  their  ad- 
mission to  nursing  homes. 

It  is  also  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot 
finance  a  new  medicare  program  as  a 
cost  reimbursed  service.  The  perverse 
incentives  within  our  health  care 
system  simply  encourage  providers  to 
increase  services  rather  than  look  for 
alternatives  and  efficiencies.  Personal- 
ly, I  would  hope  that  we  can: 

Move  long-term  care  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  health  care  system. 

Convert  the  health  care  system  from 
cost  based  to  a  prospective-capitated 

base. 

Promote  the  development  of  home 
care  as  an  alternative  to  institutional 
or  nursing  home  care. 
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In  any  proposal  the  coordination  of 
services  under  one  program  is  an  es- 
sential cornerstone. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  I  am  pro- 
posing steps  to  fix  the  existing  system 
and  strike  out  in  a  new  direction  of 
providing  community-based  home 
health  care.  To  that  end  I  am  propos- 
ing today  the  Senior  Citizens  Inde- 
pendent Community  Care  Act. 

This  legislation  would  amend  title 
XVIII,  medicare,  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  a  home  health 
care  program.  It  would  assess  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  prepaid  capitation  sys- 
tems for  providing  acute  and  long- 
term  care  services  for  individuals  aged 
65  or  older.  It  would  provide  home 
health  services  for  elderly  Americans 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalization, thus  saving  on  the  high 
costs  of  these  facilities  and  promote 
the  maximum  functional  independ- 
ence of  individuals.  It  would  coordi- 
nate public  and  private  programs  ser\'- 
ing  the  elderly  through  an  assessment 
process  that  determines  the  eligibility 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  care 
needed  by  individuals  to  keep  them  in 
their  community  and  homes. 

Besides  the  service  currently  provid- 
ed by  medicare,  the  bill  would  expand 
the  scope  of  benefits  to  include  home- 
maker-home  health  aid,  adult  day-care 
services,  respite  care  services,  service 
coordination  to  insure  access  and  ap- 
propriate utilization  without  duplica- 
tion, and  individual  assessment  and 
treatment  plans. 

The  program  would  be  implemented 
initially  in  a  maximum  of  four  States. 
It  would  be  open  to  adl  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  medicare  benefits  under 
part  A  and  enrolled  under  part  B,  who 
are  age  65  or  older,  who  reside  in  a 
State  testing  the  program,  and  who 
have  a  defined  level  of  physical  or 
mental  disability  that  requires  help 
for  a  period  of  at  least  6  months. 

Preadmission  assessment  teams  will 
evaluate  each  individual's  health 
status,  functional  capabilities,  home 
and  family  environment,  in  order  to 
determine  the  type  and  frequency  of 
services  needed.  Such  evaluations  will 
be  conducted  periodically  to  coordi- 
nate the  optimum  and  appropriate  uti- 
lization of  services. 

The  payment  of  benefits  will  be 
based  on  a  capitation  method.  The 
fixed  per  capita  fee  paid  to  each  pro- 
vider will  be  determined  jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  and  the  participat- 
ing State  reflecting  urban  and  rural 
differentials  and  adjusted  to  fit  costs. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  a  system 
of  copayments  by  eligible  individuals 
which  would  parallel  the  fees  under 
part  A  or  B  for  the  same  services. 
Those  receiving  homemaker-home 
health  aid  services,  adult  day  services, 
and  respite  care  services  would  pay  a 
sliding  fee  indexed  to  their  income. 

The  program  would  begin  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984.  The  quality  and  utilization 
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of  services  provided  is  to  be  monitored 
by  the  participating  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Comptroller  General  (GAO). 
Several  reports  have  been  requested  to 
include  recommendations  for  imple- 
menting the  program  on  a  national 
basis,  suggested  legislative  changes 
necessary  to  insure  effective  imple- 
mentation, and  a  detailed  plan  for 
such  implementation.  Finally,  the  bill 
provides  funding  from  the  Federal 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  and  the 
Federal  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance trust  fund. 

This  bill  promotes  what  I  believe  are 
essential  features  to  a  long-term  care 
policy.  Foremost  it  provides  home 
health  care  to  maintain  an  individual 
within  his  or  her  own  family  and  com- 
munity. Second,  a  capitation  payment 
method  is  employed  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  alternative  and  innovative 
methods  of  health  care  delivery.  The 
bill  specifically  targets  the  high  risk 
elderly,  those  that  need  home  services 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  out  of  nursing 
homes  and  functioning  independently. 

This  legislation  ties  together  acute 
and  long-term  care  and  asks  providers 
to  develop  a  coordinated  approach  to 
care  of  the  elderly.  Only  by  enlisting 
the  medical  community  in  addressing 
the  problem  of  how  to  link  long-term 
care  with  acute  care  and  physician 
care  will  we  achieve  any  meaningful 
solutions.  This  bill  attempts  to  do  just 
that. 

During  this  past  year,  the  medicaid 
program  has  undertaken  some  remark- 
able experiments  in  long-term  care 
through  its  waiver  authority.  There 
are  currently  more  than  40  such 
projects  nationwide.  Last  year's 
TEFRA  legislation  provided  limited 
home  health  services  for  those  age  18 
and  or  under.  Because  of  newer  devel- 
opments in  medicaid  and  disability 
programs,  this  initiative  focuses  on 
medicare  where  the  magnitude  and 
need  for  a  coordinated  program  re- 
mains paramount.* 


WOMEN'S  EQUALITY  DAY 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  recognize  Women's  Equality 
Day  on  the  26th  of  this  month,  it  is 
appropriate  to  note  the  significant  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  by  Ameri- 
can women.  From  as  nearby  as  the 
House  of  Representative's  reading 
clerk's  desk  to  as  far  away  as  outer 
space,  formerly  male  bastions  have 
given  way  to  the  driving  competence 
and  determined  ability  of  American 
women. 

Despite  this  important  progress,  eco- 
nomic inequities— for  the  homemaker 
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as  well  as  for  those  who  work  outside 
the  home— continue  to  persist.  The  so- 
called  feminization  of  poverty  is  not 
an  empty  phrase  but  rather  a  tragic 
reality,  and  it  relates  directly  to 
women's  jobs,  wages,  education,  pen- 
sions, and  social  security.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  held  a  field  hearing  in 
Omaha.  Neb.,  last  year  that  document- 
ed problems  faced  by  older  women. 
One  participant's  summary  was  note- 
worthy: 

The  women  of  the  United  States  have 
always  carried  the  burden  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  nurturing  families  and  communi- 
ties. It  is  time  that  we,  as  a  society,  protect 
them  financially  so  that  the  cost  of  their 
nurturing  is  not  poverty. 

Women's  Equality  Day  should  be  a 
time  to  commend  the  achievements 
that  have  been  made,  but  it  must  also 
be  a  time  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
unfinished  agenda— financial  security 
for  the  older  woman,  enforcement  of 
title  IX  regulations  governing  equality 
in  education,  access  to  quality  child 
and  dependent  care  services,  and  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  will 
guarantee  equal  rights  under  the  law. 

As  the  role  of  the  American  woman 
continues  to  evolve,  their  contribu- 
tions to  society  will  continue  to 
expand  to  new  fields  of  endeavor. 
Those  contributions  will  be  enhanced 
by  a  national  commitment  to  equal 
oportunity,  equal  responsibility,  and 
equal  rights.* 


INCENTIVES  FOR  NEW  ENERGY 
TECHNOLOGIES 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Development 
and  Applications,  which  I  chair,  has 
recently  held  hearings  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  tax  incentives  for 
promoting  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  new  energy  technologies. 
The  subcommittee  is  considering  the 
desirability  of  continuing  those  incen- 
tives beyond  their  current  expiration 
dates. 

During  the  2  days,  we  heard  various 
witnesses  from  the  private  sector  on 
how  these  incentives  are  spurring  de- 
velopment in  new  energy  technologies, 
such  as  solar,  thermal,  biomass,  syn- 
thetic fuels,  low  head  hydroelectric, 
and  others. 

I  was  especially  interested  to  learn 
of  a  breakthrough  that  could  greatly 
increase  electrical  power  production 
capacity  in  this  country.  The  an- 
nouncement concerning  a  major  ad- 
vance in  a  50-year-old  technology 
called  thermocoupling  was  made  at 
the  July  21  hearing  by  Alan  Mager- 
man.  president  of  Omnimax.   Inc..  a 
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Philadelphia  research  and  develop- 
ment firm.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Beale.  director  of  research 
for  Omnimax's  subsidiary,  U.S.  Energy 
Resources,  Inc. 

The  new  development  incorporates 
thin  film  deposition  technology  in  the 
design  of  a  thermocouple,  making  it 
for  the  first  time  an  efficient  genera- 
tor of  current.  Incorporated  in  a  ther- 
moelectric generator,  it  would  use  oth- 
erwise wasted  heat  at  electric  power  or 
other  plants  to  produce  electricity 
much  more  cheaply  than  current  tech- 
nologies. 

This  process  could  add  60.6  billion 
kilowatt  hours  per  year  to  the  Na- 
tion's steam  generating  electric  power- 
plants.  This  is  more  electricity  than 
the  entire  State  of  Georgia  used  last 
year. 

As  was  stated  at  the  hearing,  a  utili- 
ty plant  with  turbine  generators  uses  a 
fuel  equivalent  of  1,538  megawatts  to 
produce  500  megawatts  of  electrical 
power  for  the  consumer.  The  lost 
power  is  1,038  megawatts.  Of  this,  one- 
half  is  nonrecoverable  because  it  is 
lost  as  heat  through  various  inefficien- 
cies. The  remaining  519  megawatts  is 
lost  as  waste  heat.  According  to  Dr. 
Beale,  the  new  system  is  designed  to 
recover  at  least  18.5  megawatts  of  this 
waste  at  the  plant,  which  spends 
$350,000  to  $400,000  in  fuel  costs  alone 
to  produce  1  megawatt. 

Research  and  testing  of  the  thermo- 
electric generator  was  made  by  U.S. 
Energy  Resources  with  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute,  SRI  International— 
formerly  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute—and Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Using  tax  incentives,  U.S.  Energy 
Resources  will  build  a  prototype  of  the 
thermoelectric  generator  incorporat- 
ing the  advance  within  12  to  15 
months.  According  to  Dr.  Beale.  the 
generator  will  have  low-cost  mainte- 
nance and  low  capital  equipment  in- 
vesting cost.  It  can  be  easily  retro- 
fitted to  existing  equipment  at  a  plant. 

This  is  just  the  kind  of  research  into 
new  energy  technologies  that  we  must 
encourage,  if  the  United  States  is  ever 
to  come  near  its  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  conserve  as  much 
as  possible  or  our  precious  and  limited 
natural  resources.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIC  WERTZ 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  baseball  fans  have  seen 
the  fabulous  catch  the  Willie  Mays 
made  in  the  1954  World  Series.  Not 
every  fan  knows  that  Vic  Wertz  hit 
that  ball.  Vic  Wertz  played  for  17 
years  in  the  major  leagues  with  six  dif- 
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ferent  teams.  Vic  always  considered 
himself  a  Detroit  Tiger,  a  team  on 
which  he  played  for  8  years.  On  July 
7,  1983,  his  death  was  mourned.  Vic 
Wertz  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  the 
age  of  58.  He  was  bom  in  1925,  in 
York,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wertz  started  his  baseball  career 
in  1942  with  Winston-Salem  in  the 
Piedmont  League.  In  1943  Wertz  was 
sent  to  the  Tiger's  farm  club,  and  4 
years  later  he  was  called  up  to  play  in 
the  majors  for  Detroit. 

Wertz  was  a  productive  hitter  for 
the  Tigers.  His  best  seasons  in  a  Tiger 
uniform,  were  the  1949  and  1950  sea- 
sons. During  these  years  his  batting 
average  was  over  .300.  with  a  combined 
total  of  47  home  runs  and  256  RBI's. 
During  the  1952  season  he  was  traded 
to  the  St.  Louis  Browns  and  conse- 
quently played  for  three  other  teams: 
the  Baltimore  Orioles,  the  Cleveland 
Indians  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  In 
1961  he  was  back  in  Detroit  playing 
for  the  Tigers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1955  season 
Vic  Wertz  was  stricken  with  polio.  Mr. 
Wertz  recalls,  "There  were  5  days 
where  I  do  not  remember  anything. 
When  I  came  back  to  consciousness, 
my  left  leg  was  paralyzed.  One  morn- 
ing, I  woke  up  and  my  toes  finally 
worked.  After  that,  I  hoped  I  could 
someday  help  to  cure  cancer  or  polio." 
After  his  fight  with  polio  in  1955, 
Vic  Wertz  decided  to  resume  his  base- 
ball career.  Ironically,  that  season  in 
1956  was  one  of  this  best  seasons  ever. 
He  hit  33  home  runs,  the  most  for  him 
in  any  season,  and  106  RBI's.  He  was 
also  named  comeback  player  of  the 
year.  In  1963,  Vic  Wertz  ended  his 
baseball  career  with  the  Minnesota 
Twins. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  his 
successful  career,  Vic  was  a  three-time 
all-star,  appeared  in  one  world  series 
and  set  a  major  league  record  by  hit- 
ting seven  home  runs,  in  five  games. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Aside  from  baseball.  Vic  Wertz  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  charitable  organi- 
zations. He  hosted  an  annual  golf 
tournment  to  help  raise  funds  for  the 
Girls  and  Boys  Clubs  of  Metropolitan 
Detroit.  He  also  sponsored  a  snowmo- 
bile race  for  the  Special  Olympics.  The 
contributions  generated  by  Vic  Wertz 
were  not  limited  to  financial  assist- 
ance—they went  deeper  than  money- 
he  gave  his  heart  and  himself  to  the 
people  of  Michigan. 

Vic  Wertz  was  also  a  successful  busi- 
nessman. In  1955.  he  bought  a  beer 
distributorship  that  grew  into  one  of 
the  State's  largest. 

People  who  knew  Vic  Wertz  loved 
him.  Cleveland  Indian.  Lou  Boudreau, 
said.  "Everybody  who  met  Vic  Wertz 
liked  him,  he  was  a  great  man."  Vic 
Wertz  will  always  be  remembered  as  a 
tremendous  baseball  payer,  a  success- 
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ful    businessman    and    an    extremely 
thoughtful  person. 

Vic  Wertz  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Lu- 
cille, his  two  children,  Terry  and  Patri- 
cia, a  granddaughter  and  two  sisters. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Gibbs  and  Mrs.  Doris 
Baker.  All  those  who  were  affected  by 
Vic  Wertz's  many  contributions  to 
baseball,  charity,  and  people,  are  for- 
ever indebted  to  his  devotion  and  love 
for  the  city  and  people  of  Detroit.* 


ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS AND  STAFF  PRAISED 
FOR  THEIR  DEDICATION  TO 
PROFESSIONALISM  AND  GOOD 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  Wash- 
ington recently  stated:  "Medical  infla- 
tion just  keeps  pushing  forward." 

Few  Americans  who  have  sought 
medical  care  recently  would  quarrel 
with  this  statement,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  note  the  exception  and 
more  important  for  us  to  consider  why 
exceptions  occur. 

One  obvious  exception  to  the  highly 
inflationary  trend  of  medical  costs  is 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  of  Decatur,  111.,  in 
the  20th  Congressional  District.  Sister 
Ann  Pitsenberger,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  hospital,  recently  an- 
nounced that  St.  Mary's,  through  a 
total  team  commitment  of  monitoring 
costs,  has  been  able  to  keep  a  lid  on 
expenses  at  a  time  when  most  health 
care  institutions  are  continuing  to 
raise  prices.  The  price  freeze  at  this 
time  keeps  St.  Mary's  costs  well  below 
the  State  and  national  average. 

Sister  Ann  noted  several  reasons 
why  St.  Mary's  was  able  to  hold  down 
costs. 

First  on  her  list  was  a  total  commit- 
ment by  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  team 
to  follow  an  austerity  program.  The 
hospital  emphasized  productivity, 
group  purchasing,  prudent  personnel 
practices,  and  professional  time  man- 
agement. Overhead  expenses  for 
energy  were  monitored  closely  and  St. 
Mary's  was  able  to  draw  on  an  active 
auxiliary  of  more  than  500  junior  and 
senior  members  who  provided  count- 
less hours  of  volunteer  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  is  located  in  Decatur.  111., 
which  has  had  the  dubious  distinction 
in  the  past  year  of  being  a  national 
leader  in  unemployment. 

It  takes  a  special  commitment  to 
maintain  critical  health  services  in  a 
community  which  has  been  racked  by 
a  national  recession. 
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St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Decatur  is 
more  than  a  success  story.  It  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  and  an  example  for 
medical  institutions  across  this  Nation. 
I  salute  the  administrators  and  staff 
of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Decatur  for 
their  dedication  to  professionalism 
and  their  proven  record  of  good  man- 
agement.« 


ETHNIC  JOKES  NOT  A 
LAUGHING  MATTER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
doning of  racial  and  ethnic  jokes  has 
plunged  to  new  depths.  I  note  this  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  books  enti 
tied.  "Truly  Tasteless  Jokes  '—volumes 
1  and  2— are  now  firmly  entrenched  on 
the  New  York  Times  best  sellers  list. 

These  books  are  replete  with  racial 
and  ethnic  slurs  and  leave  no  eroup 
untouched.  These  specimens  of  liter- 
ary denigration  attack  Poles.  Jews. 
Italians,  blacks,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  blind. 

Even  more  amazing.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  these 
books  maintains  that  "Truly  Tasteless 
Jokes"  are  acceptable  forms  of  Ameri- 
can humor  and  bases  his  statement  on 
the  fart  that  they  have  received  no 
complaints  about  these  books. 

Ethnic  groups  have  few  places  to 
turn  to  express  their  concerns  over 
negative  stereotyping  such  as  this. 
That  is  why  I  have  authored  the 
Ethnic  Affairs  Clearinghouse  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1983  which  would  estab- 
lish a  complaint  bureau  -within  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission 
to  monitor  such  basele.ss  attempts  at 
ethnic  humor  which  do  nothing  more 
than  defame  and  denigrate— instead  of 
educate.  .^ 

My  bill  H.R.  3105.  would  be  a  first- 
time  attempt  to  systematically  register 
complaints  against  negative  program- 
ing by  both  radio  and  television  net- 
works. The  bill  also  encourages  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  conduct  conferences  as  well  as  en- 
courage research  which  will  explore 
this  issue  further.  I  believe  that  by 
better  educating  the  public  on  these 
matters,  that  we  can  effectively  sensi- 
tize those  who  make  programing— and 
publishing  decisions— that  tasteless 
ethnic  humor  has  no  place  in  a  civil- 
ized society. 

The  rise  in  popularity  of  books  such 
as  these  can  be  largely  attributed  to  a 
desire  to  shock.  I  l)elieve  that  books 
such  as  these,  which  serve  no  positive 
role  in  building  the  moral  fabric  of  our 
society,  would  hopefully  drop  in  popu- 
larity because  all  Americans— includ- 
ing ethnics— recognize  that  such  books 
are    a    dangerous    influence    on    our 
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young  people.  While  *^  f^-rlnmly 
cannot  ban  books— nor  tfleviSion  or 
radio  programs— we  can  insi.st  on  high 
standards  of  accuracy  and  fRii-ness  in 
print  as  well  as  in  programing. 

I  believe  that  the  Ethnic  Affairs 
Clearinghouse  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1983  is  a  first  step  toward  addres-sinf; 
this  problem.  It  is  not  the  only  solu 
tion.  nor  perhaps  the  best  approach. 
However.  I  offer  H.R.  310.'5  as  one  ap- 
proach to  Lhis  issue  and  urge  my  col 
leagues  support  of  it  that  we  can  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  derogatory 
and  defamatory  materials  which  rein- 
force negative  ethnic  stereotypes.* 
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U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

HON.  PHILIP  H.  SHARP 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  John 
Koumoulides,  a  professor  of  history  at 
Ball  State  University  in  Muncie,  Ind.. 
has  writ  ten  a  paper  outlining  his  im- 
pressions of  current  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  his  thoughtful  com- 
ment.s  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. Dr.  Koumoulides  has  also  for- 
warded the  remarks  of  Lord  Hugh 
Caradon  to  the  British  House  of  Lords 
on  the  subject  of  Cyprus.  Lord  Cara- 
dons  speech  follows  Dr.  Koumoulides' 
essay. 

.Ambiguities  of  United  States  Foreign 
Policy 
a  united  states  and  russia 
In  dealing  with  Russia,  perhaps  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has.  more  often  than  not.  sent  mixed 
signals  to  the  Soviets  about  whether  we 
want  peace  or  war.  Relationship  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  has  not  been  made 
clear  or  coherent  by  the  administration. 
The  administration  is  actively  engaged  in  a 
war  of  words.  The  war  of  words  is.  alas,  a 
contribution  to  diplomatic  cacophony 
rather  than  progress.  I  do  agree  with  what 
Lord  Carrington.  the  former  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  said  in  a  recent  speech,  "the  de- 
humanization  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  the  quickest  road  to  catas- 
trophe." He  went  on  to  caution  that.  "The 
notion  that  we  should  face  the  Russiaas 
down  in  a  silent  war  of  nerves,  broken  only 
by  bursts  of  megaphone  diplomacy,  is  based 
on  a  misconception  of  our  own  values,  of 
Soviet  behavior  and  of  the  anxieties  of  our 
own  people." 

B.  THE  ONITED  STATES  AND  GREECE 

Allies  do  not  threaten  each  other  but  ap- 
proach their  problems  with  understanding 
and  resp>ect  for  each  other.  In  dealing  with 
Greece  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations approached  situations  affecting  re- 
lations between  the  two  NATO  partners  on 
a  post- World  War  II  mentality  and  attitude, 
failing  to  recognize  the  many  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  respective  societies. 
This  is  especially  true  and  noticeable  in 
Greece.  The  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Greece,  changes  in  both  the  social 
and  political  se<"tor  of  the  country,  contrib- 
uted unfortunately  to  problems  in  the  past 


and  tensions  in  the  present.  We  have  not 
changed  our  priorities  in  Greece  and  even 
attitudes  towards  this  region.  A  clear  case  in 
point  here  is  our  (US)  insitence  on  the 
future  of  the  United  Air  Force  base  at  Hel- 
lenicon  in  Athens.  Indeed  informed  Greek 
and  American  officials  clearly  do  not  see 
,tny  sound  justification  or  need  for  the  pres- 
ence of  this  base  at  its  present  location.  As  a 
former  American  Ambassador  to  Greece 
said  "that  base  has  been  a  .source  of  prob- 
lems and  an  obstacle  to  our  relations  with 
the  Greeks  and  the  image  we  portray  in 
Greece.'"  Yet  in  the  current  discussions  over 
the  future  of  the  bases  in  Greece  we  give 
the  impression  that  we  continue  to  be  sensi- 
tive about  the  Greek  request  to  move  the 
base  from  its  present  location.  Previous  ad- 
ministrations—Republican and  Democrat- 
respected  the  seven  to  ten  ratio  on  the 
matter  of  military  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  yet  the  pre.sent  administration  indi- 
cates a  change  in  policy,  ignoring  the  nega- 
tive results  such  a  change  would  have  not 
only  to  our  relations  with  Greece  but  our 
very  own  strategic  interests  in  the  region. 

C.  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Here  the  United  States  has  a  long  melan- 
choly history  of  a  reckless  foreign  policy.  A 
record  of  support  of  authoritarian  regimes 
and  feudal  social  sy.stems.  We  have  support- 
ed, and  continue  to  do  so.  military  regimes, 
rather  than  invest  in  the  area  of  social  and 
economic  justice.  Social  and  economic 
progress  contributes  to  political  stability 
which  helps  establish  the  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy. The  people  of  Central  America  arc 
in  desperate  need  of  social  justice  and 
human  dignity,  economic  justice  and  politi 
cal  peace  and  harmony.  Alas.  America  is  not 
investing  wisely  and  with  the  right  forces  in 
this  vital  region. 

O.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

In  this  vital  to  our  interests  and  peace 
region  of  the  world  the  United  States 
should  continue  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon,  and  if 
necessary,  increa.se  it  in  order  to  guarantee 
peace  in  the  region.  The  United  States  is 
perhaps  the  only  power  able  to  bring  a  just 
solution  to  the  chronic  problems  of  the 
Middle  East.  But  Europe  has  an  interest  and 
a  role  in  the  region,  and  the  Europeans 
should  be  asked  to  play  a  more  active  role 
and  participate  in  the  diplomatic  efforts 
taking  place  in  the  area. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  on  several  occa- 
sions emphasized  American  commitment  to 
justice  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
other  regions  of  the  world.  On  26  January 
1983  in  the  "State  of  the  Union  Mes.sage  to 
the  Nation"  the  President  said  "Responsible 
members  of  the  world  community  do  not 
threaten  or  invade  their  neighbors  and  thev 
restrain  their  allies  from  aggression."  On  7 
February  1983  President  Reagan  asserted 
that  Israel  was  neglecting  its  "moral""  obli- 
gation by  not  withdrawing  it.s  troops  from 
Lebanon  and  thus  becoming  ""an  occupying 
force"  there.  Then  on  18  April  1983  the 
President  said  "We  remain  committed  to 
the  recovery,  by  the  Lebanese  government, 
of  full  sovereignty  throughout  all  of  its  ter- 
ritory. The  people  of  Lebanon  must  be  given 
the  change  to  resume  their  efforts  to  lead  a 
normal  life  free  from  violence  without  the 
presence  of  unauthorized  foreign  forces  on 
their  soil.  And  to  this  noble  end  I  rededicate 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States.""  Thus  on 
all  three  occasions  President  Reagan  elo- 
quently stated  the  goals  of  the  United 
States  in  the  region  not  only  of  the  Middle 
Blast  but.  I  should  think,  other  areas  of  the 
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world  as  well.  Although  the  statements  of 
the  President  are  noble  and  eloquent,  yet 
they  are  not  equally  applied  in  other  situa- 
tions such  as  the  case  of  Cyprus.  Ambigu- 
ities in  policy  and  official  statements  sent 
confusing  signals  to  both  friends  and  foes. 
When  it  comes  to  the  tragic  case  of  Cyprus 
and  American  policy  there  our  record  sup- 
ports both  doubt  and  trust,  and  contributes 
to  questions  over  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
actual  intentions  and  policy. 

E.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  conclude  my  observations  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  its  implementation.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  his  predecessors,  in 
trying  to  make  important  changes  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  conunitment  to  peace 
and  justice.  He  is  serious  and  should  be 
taken  seriously.  His  various  statements 
should  be  followed  by  actions  as  proof  of 
our  sincerity.  Here,  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  Seneca,  whose  words 
will  l)ear  repetition  in  the  context  of  the 
United  States  as  a  reminder  to  its  leaders. 

"Quod  sentimus  loquamur.  quod  loquimur 
sentiamus:  concorded  sermo  cum  vita."  Epis- 
tolae.  LXXV..  4. 

"Let  us  mean  what  we  say.  and  say  what 
we  mean:  let  our  language  and  our  life  be  in 
agreement." 

tProm  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  House  of 
Lords  Official  Report,  Apr.  20.  19831 
Cyprus  and  Turkey 
Lord  Caradon.  My  Lords.  I  must  declare  a 
personal  interest  in  this  subject.  It  was  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  I 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  in  Nicosia. 
Reference  has  just  been  made  to  that 
Treaty  of  Guarantee,  guaranteeing  the  in- 
dependence, territorial  integrity  and  securi- 
ty of  the  new  Republic  of  Cyprus,  and  going 
on  to  prohibit  the  partition  of  the  island,  in- 
dicting that  if  there  was  not  agreement  be- 
tween the  three  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Greece  and  Turkey,  then.  yes. 
one  would  act  aione.  but  could  act  alone 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  situa- 
tion which  was  brought  about  by  the  treaty. 
Having  signed  the  treaty  with  the  author- 
ity of  Her  Majesty's  Government  I  have 
naturally  watched  subsequent  events  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus  with  dismay  and  with 
.shame  that  we  should  have  given  an  under- 
taking and  have  failed  so  shamefully  to 
carry  it  out.  There  is  now  the  situation  in 
the  island,  to  which  I  have  retuned  once  or 
twice,  which  is  intolerable.  It  is  a  beautiful 
island  cut  in  two.  The  people  are  unable  to 
move  from  north  to  south  or  from  south  to 
north,  and  growing  up— this  distresses  me 
most— is  a  new  generation  of  people  in 
Cyprus  where  one  side  does  not  know  the 
other. 

When  I  first  went  to  Cyprus  many  years 
before.  I  knew  that  Greek  Cypriots  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  lived  and  worked  happily 
together  in  a  hundred  villages  and  in  every 
main  town.  To  go  back,  as  I  did  in  the 
middle  of  the  EOKA  rebellion,  was  to  me  a 
terrible  experience,  but  I  had  the  comfort 
and  the  satisfaction  of  remembering  the 
daj's  when  the  world  was  at  war  but  Cyprus 
was  at  peace.  As  I  have  watched  events  in 
subsequent  years  since  I  signed  the  treaty, 
increasingly  I  have  had  a  sense  of  shame- 
fury,  it  may  be— that  our  country,  with  the 
responsibilities  arising  from  100  years  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  island,  should  not  have 
taken  the  action  which  the  treaty  requires 
to  search  for  and  to  find  a  peaceful  solution. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  which  is  unbear- 
able, with  children  growing  up  on  each  side 
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of  the  line  never  even  seeing  anyone  from 
the  other  side,  and  never  learning  each 
other's  languages  as  they  used  to  before.  We 
have  created,  by  our  own  inaction,  and  an- 
tipathy and  an  enmity  which  was  not  there 
before.  That  makes  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  any  possibility  of  a  settlement  and  a 
solution. 

We  must  turn  for  a  new  initiative.  The  op- 
portunity may  arise  in  the  debate  which  is 
to  take  place  early  next  month  in  the 
United  Nations.  We.  with  others,  have  been 
told  for  some  time  that  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  because  discussions  are  going  on  be- 
tween the  two  communities.  They  have  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  clear  that 
they  cannot  succeed.  I  read  the  press  from 
both  sides  of  the  line  in  Cyprus,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  disturbing  and  miserable 
experiences  to  read  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  possibility  of  the  resumption  of  the 
friendship  of  the  past.  It  is  now  a  miserable 
and  shameful  state  of  affairs  which  has  con- 
tinued for  far  too  long. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  us  here  to 
say  exactly  how  the  settlement  should  be 
worked  out.  It  is  necessary  that  the  commu- 
nal discussions  should  continue,  but  they 
should  continue  against  a  background  of  an 
international  insistence  that  there  must  be 
a  restoration  of  unity  in  the  island.  There 
has  been  some  suggestion  that  people  of 
international  prestige  might,  either  singly 
or  as  a  group,  discuss  with  both  sides  and 
come  back  to  the  United  Nations  to  report. 
It  is  possible  that  a  single  representative  of 
the  United  Nations  might  be  given  the  task, 
as  has  been  known  in  some  other  instances; 
someone  of  international  reputation  may 
make  a  contribution.  Exactly  how  the  initia- 
tive should  be  undertaken,  not  only  by  our 
nation  but  by  all  the  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  there  represented,  is  something 
that  I  hope  our  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  will  determine:  and  I  hope 
that,  with  the  maximum  support  from  all 
those  open  to  argument,  we  shall  find  a  way 
to  escape  from  the  shameful  consequences 
of  our  own  inaction. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  a  wider 
issue.  The  new  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  speaking,  since  he 
took  over  his  duties  last  year,  of  the  alarm- 
it  is  much  more  than  alarm:  it  is  fear— that 
the  whole  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
are  being  destroyed  largely  by  the  failures 
of  the  principal  members,  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  He  points 
out  that  they  have  special  privileges  under 
the  charter  and  they  surely  have  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  work  together  for  agree- 
ment. That  is  what  the  charter  provides.  We 
have  seen  very  little  indication  that  there  is 
any  willingness  in  the  United  Nations  of  the 
principal  permanent  members  to  work  to- 
gether, even  though  that  is  their  task.  That 
is  their  sacred  trust,  as  he  called  it.  which  is 
now  being  denied.  Furthermore,  he  said 
that,  where  we  do  agree,  surely  there  should 
be  definite  action  to  follow  it  up  to  make  it 
effective. 

Let  us  look  at  the  examples  that  we  had 
in  our  minds  at  this  time— and.  yes.  it  was 
more  than  10  years  ago  that  I  signed  the 
treaty.  Look  at  the  situation  in  Namibia, 
where,  again,  there  has  been  a  decade  of 
delays  since  a  United  Nations  decision.  It 
was  in  1967  when  we  had  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution on  the  Middle  East,  on  which  no 
action  has  been  taken.  Now  we  are  getting 
to  a  state  of  affairs  in  which,  even  when 
there  are  unanimous  decisions— and  it  was 
unanimous  on  Cyprus,  as  it  was  on  Namibia 
and  the  Middle  East— we  lei  a  decade  go  by 
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with  no  determination  to  make  them  effec- 
tive. 

The  Secretary-General  says,  in  words 
which  are  striking  enough,  the  he  fears  that 
it  may  be  that  "we  are  close  to  a  new  inter- 
national anarchy"— Those  are  his  words— if 
we  reftise  to  work  together.  The  Security 
Council  has  spent  a  lot  of  its  time  engaged 
in  abuse  between  East  and  West.  They 
refuse  to  work  together  to  try  to  find  the 
answer  to  whatever  the  danger  may  be. 
Then,  even  when  there  is  agreement,  they 
refuse  to  do  anything  about  it.  This  is  a  sit- 
uation where  people  blsjne  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  hear  slighting  references  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  to  the  failures  of  the 
United  Nations;  but  it  is  not  the  failures  of 
the  United  Nations  but  the  failures  of  the 
members,  and.  principally,  of  the  perma- 
nent members,  of  the  Security  Council,  who 
are  engaged  in  mutual  abuse  rather  than  in 
the  search  for  solutions. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  in  this  coun- 
try, because  we  had  a  special  responsibility. 
We  were  in  charge  of  Cyprus  for  100  years, 
and  we  have  long  ties  of.  yes.  friendship 
with  both  sides.  In  my  own  experience  I  like 
to  think  of  the  part  which  Foreign  Minister 
Zorlu.  or  Turkey,  and  Foreign  Minister 
Averof,  of  Greece,  played.  They  were  the 
people  who  made  the  agreement  of  1960. 
What  courage  they  showed,  and  what 
wisdom  and  energy!  Would  that  we  could 
see  it  again.  I  remember  the  scene  in  Nicosia 
that  I  referred  to,  when  Bishop  Makarios 
was  on  one  side  and  Dr.  Kutchuk,  the  leader 
of  the  Turks,  was  on  the  other,  when  we 
signed  the  treaty  and  looked  forward  to  a 
happier,  more  prosperous  Cyprus.  I  hope 
that  that  vision  can  be  revived,  and  I  hope 
that  our  country  can  play  a  leading  part  in 
bringing  that  about.* 


H.R.  2490.  THE  CLEAN  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  believe  that  election  cam- 
paign spending  and  financing  practices 
must  be  reformed  if  we  intend  to  pre- 
serve democracy  in  the  United  States 
against  special  interests  and  the  very 
rich. 

My  major  concern  about  the  Federal 
election  process  is  the  lack  of  any  re- 
straints on  campaign  spending.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Buckley  against 
■Valeo  has  barred  Congress  from  limit- 
ing either  campaign  spending  by 
wealthy  candidates  or  total  campaign 
spending,  we  are  faced  today  with  an 
undemocratic  anomaly:  Rich  candi- 
dates have  the  strongest  incentive  to 
pour  literally  millions  of  dollars  into 
their  own  campaigns  to  buy  a  seat  in 
Congress  as  if  it  were  a  seat  on  the 
stock  exchange.  Other  candidates, 
meanwhile,  are  reduced  to  spending 
interminable  amounts  of  time  raising 
very  modest  contributions  from  indi- 
vidual donors  and  political  action  com- 
mittees. 
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My  opponent  last  year  spent  a 
record  $1.7  million.  Unless  we  take 
action  now  to  curb  this  kind  of  spend- 
ing, candidates  of  modest  means  will 
be  discouraged  from  running,  or  will 
have  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  attempting  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  compete  and  the  system  will 
be  perverted. 

H.R.  2490,  the  Clean  Campaign  Act 
of  1983.  attempts  to  cap  campaign 
spending  by  providing  voluntary 
public  funds  to  candidates  who  agree 
to  limit  their  expenditures.  I  warmly 
support  this  incenitve  to  hold  cam- 
paign spending  to  reasonable  levels. 

But  the  second  half  of  the  basic 
problem— contributions  by  wealthy 
candidates  to  their  own  campaigns— is 
not  addressed  by  H.R.  2490.  In  the 
light  of  this  defect  in  the  bill,  the  pro- 
vision to  limit  aggregate  PAC  contri- 
butions to  one  candidate  to  $90,000  is 
too  severe  and  counterproductive.  A 
candidate  faced  by  a  rich  opponent 
would  be  harmed  by  this  provision.  I 
favor  amending  the  aggregate  PAC 
limit  to  a  more  generous  figure,  possi- 
bly $150,000.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of 
an  overall  mandated  cap  on  total  cam- 
paign expenditures,  I  am  unconvinced 
that  any  aggregate  PAC  limit  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  proponents  of  harsh  restraints 
on  PAC  contributions  are  concerned 
about  the  undue  influence  of  money 
and  special  interests  on  the  processes 
of  democracy.  But  PAC  limitations 
carmot  be  viewed  in  isolation  from  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  campaign 
spending  and  contribution  laws. 
Unless  and  until  we  find  a  way  to  stop 
the  rich  from  pouring  vast  amounts  of 
money  into  their  own  campaigns,  we 
should  not  make  their  job  easier  by  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  financing  elec- 
tions on  their  middle-income  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  H.R.  2490  comes  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote,  I  will  support  it 
with  an  amendment  drafted  along  the 
lines  I  have  just  suggested.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ALABAMA  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUS- 
TRIES 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augtist  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sep- 
tember 1  commemorates  the  lOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries,  and  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion to  the  House  joins  with  me  in 
commending  the  employees  and 
former  employees  of  the  department 
and  the  board  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustries. 
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Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  is  an  executive 
agency  of  the  State  of  Alabama:  and 

Whereas,  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  state  government;  and 

Whereas,  its  establishment  in  the  year 
1883  makes  this  the  centennial  year  for  the 
department;  and 

Whereas,  the  department  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  the  lives  and  incomes  of  the 
people  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  the  gross  farm  income  of  Ala- 
bama is  well  over  two  billion  dollars,  making 
agriculture  the  state's  number  one  industry; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
also  acts  as  a  regulatory  agency  that  en- 
forces hundreds  of  statute  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  all  aspects  of  the  agribusi- 
ness chain  from  producer  to  consumer;  and 

Whereas,  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Industries  is  the  state's  largest 
consumer  protection  agency;  and 

Whereas,  we  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  take  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Industries;  now 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  That  we  extend  commenda- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Industries'  em- 
ployees and  Commissioners,  past  and 
present,  for  their  contributions  to  the 
achievements  of  Alabama  Agriculture  and 
Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries over  the  past  100  years.* 


August  I  1983 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  CUTS 
DEALS  WITH  FAVORED  FIRMS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  again  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  excesses  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  at 
it  again.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  understands 
"vthat  the  will  of  the  American  people  is 
"iquite  clear  concerning  their  desire  to 
protect  the  environment. 

The  history  of  this  administration 
will  be  an  extensive  saga  of  favoritism 
for  friends  and  the  wealthy  and  degra- 
dation for  the  environment  and  the 
poor.  I  would  like  to  comment  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing articles  written  by  Jack  Anderson. 
It  outlines  only  a  small  number  of  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Watt  which  are  suspect. 
tProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  5.  1983] 

Interior  Department  Cms  Deals  With 

Favored  Firms 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

When  Secretary  James  G.  Watt  staffed 
the  Interior  Department  with  industry  ex- 
ecutives, I  promised  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
any  favoritism.  Sad  to  say.  my  suspicions 
were  not  unfounded. 

Interior  officials  have  refrained  scrupu- 
lously from  taking  part  in  decisions  involv- 


ing their  former  employers.  But  the  depart- 
ment has  cut  deals  with  a  select  few  compa- 
nies that  officials  once  worked  for  or  invest- 
ed in.  My  associates  Jock  Hatfield  and  John 
Dillon  dug  up  a  few  examples  from  the 
agency's  files: 

Montana  Power  and  Light  and  Amax  Coal 
were  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  now 
famous  Powder  River  coal  sales  in  Wyo- 
ming. The  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
cluded that  1.6  billion  tons  of  federally 
owned  coal  were  sold  for  $100  million  below 
fair  market  value. 

As  it  happens,  the  two  companies  were 
generous  contributors  to  the  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundation,  which  Watt 
headed  until  he  came  to  Washington.  The 
secretary  did  not  excuse  himself  from  the 
Powder  River  decision  that  was  so  profita- 
ble for  his  old  foundation's  benefactors. 

Richard  Mulberry,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's inspector  general,  used  to  work  at 
the  accounting  firm  of  Fox  and  Co.  He  still 
has  $250,000  due  him  under  the  company's 
retirement  plan.  A  few  months  after  Mul- 
berry joined  Interior.  Pox  and  Co.  won  a 
$387,525  contract  from  the  inspector  gener- 
al's office. 

Mulberry  excused  himself  from  the  con- 
tract selection  process,  but  the  responsibil- 
ity for  reviewing  the  contract  proposals  was 
delegated  to  one  of  his  subordinates— who 
must  have  known  about  his  boss's  connec- 
tion with  Fox.  The  accounting  firm,  which 
has  been  charged  with  fraudulent  practices 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, has  seven  more  contract  proposals 
pending  with  the  department. 

William  Coldiron.  the  agency's  solicitor, 
was  director  and  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
at  Montana  Power  and  Light.  When  he 
came  to  Washington,  the  company  paid  him 
$108,881  in  "severance,  salary  and  vacation 
pay."  Coldiron  did  excuse  himself  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  controversial  "fire  sale"  of 
Powder  River  coal  leases  to  his  old  compa- 
ny. 

James  R.  Harris,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  had  financial  ties  to  Amax. 
the  other  big  winner  in  the  Powder  River 
sale.  He  was  once  an  investor  in  land  deals 
with  Amax  and  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 

Harris  said  he  knows  "very  little"  about 
Interior's  coal  leasing  policy;  his  office  en- 
forces strip  mining  regulations  after  the 
leases  are  awarded  and  the  companies  start 
work.  He  said  he  has  never  had  any  dealings 
with  Amax  "except  as  a  buyer  of  property." 

Footnote:  The  Interior  Department  "abso- 
lutely and  unequivocally"  denies  any  favor- 
itism toward  Montana  Power.  Amax  or  Pox 
and  Co.* 


DONATIONS  OF  EQUIPMENT  TO 
NONPROFIT  SCIENTIFIC  RE- 
SEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  privileged  to  be  joined  by  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Florid.  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Rin- 
ALOO,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
make  donations  of  newly  manufac- 
tured equipment  to  nonprofit  scientif- 
ic research  organizations  eligible  for 
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the  special  computation  of  the  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  for  such 
property  which  was  contained  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act. 

During  consideration  of  the  research 
and  development  portion  of  ERTA, 
Congress  clearly  recognized  the  impor- 
tant contributions  of  nonprofit  scien- 
tific research  organizations  by  making 
corporate  grants  for  basic  research 
performed  by  these  organizations  eligi- 
ble for  inclusion  as  qualifying  expendi- 
tures in  the  new  incremental  research 
and  development  tax  credit. 

Some  of  the  most  important  re- 
search work  in  the  country  is  now  un- 
derway at  nonprofit  research  institu- 
tions. Many  of  them— the  Salk  Insti- 
tute. Sloan-Kettering,  the  Mayo 
Clinic— enjoy  international  reputa- 
tions for  being  in  the  vanguard  of 
medical  progress. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  3.500 
nonprofit  institutes  engaged  in  basic 
scientific  research  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research  which  is 
based  in  Camden,  N.J.  Its  history  of 
achievement  is  well  known  in  the  sci- 
entific community,  yet  its  ability  to 
continue  its  work  is  threatened  by  re- 
ductions in  Federal  funding,  a  problem 
shared  by  other  research  institutions. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  provide 
you  with  a  brief  history  of  the  insti- 
tute and  its  work  which,  I  believe,  will 
assist  my  colleagues  in  comprehending 
the  need  for  the  legislation  being  in- 
troduced today. 

The  Institute  for  Medical  Research 
was  founded  in  the  early  fifties  by 
business  leaders  from  the  Camden 
area  who  wished  to  provide  an  inde- 
pendent facility  for  the  pursuit  of 
medical  research.  They  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  work  of  Dr.  Lewis  Coriell 
who,  working  in  a  converted  linen 
closet  at  a  local  hospital,  had  devel- 
oped the  complex  tissue  culture  tech- 
niques now  used  by  scientists  through- 
out the  world. 

The  institute  is  renowned  for  its 
work  in  cell  biology,  cytogenetics, 
microbiology,  virology,  and  immunolo- 
gy, as  well  as  molecular  biology. 
Today,  its  100  researchers  focus  their 
efforts  on  furthering  our  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  involved  in  cancer, 
aging,  birth  defects,  and  infection  con- 
trol. 

Over  the  years,  the  institute  has  suc- 
cessfully competed  for  Federal  grants 
and  contracts  with  this  funding  ac- 
counting for  80  percent  of  its  annual 
$3.5  million  budget.  The  balance  is  de- 
rived from  private  contributions.  How- 
ever, the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  institute  and  other  re- 
search organizations  has  remained 
static  over  the  past  decade  and  addi- 
tional support  is  uncertain  in  view  of 
current  budgetary  constraints. 

Some  research  institutes  have  man- 
aged to  develop  profitable  alliances 
with  major  corporations.  However,  for 
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a  substantial  number  of  research  orga- 
nizations, particularly  those  involved 
in  basic  research  where  there  is  little 
assurance  of  inmiediate  commercial 
applications  for  their  work,  such  lucra- 
tive arrangements  are  unlikely. 

One  obvious  solution  to  this  problem 
is  to  encourage  additional  support  for 
these  institutions  from  the  private 
sector.  Congress,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
has  demonstrated  its  support  for  these 
organizations  by  permitting  corporate 
grants  for  basic  research  to  these  insti- 
tutions to  qualify  for  the  incremental 
research  and  development  tax  credit. 

As  a  further  inducement,  donations 
of  scientific  equipment  should  qualify 
for  the  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion contained  in  ERTA.  This  incen- 
tive is  badly  needed.  "The  Annual 
Survey  of  Corporation  Contributions 
for  1980,"  published  by  the  Confer- 
ence Board,  shows  that  while  corpo- 
rate support  for  university  research 
was  6.6  percent  of  all  corporate  contri- 
butions, nonuniversity  research  orga- 
nizations received  only  1.3  percent  of 
such  contributions. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  this  modest  effort 
to  facilitate  the  continuation  of  the 
work  done  by  nonprofit  scientific  re- 
search institutes. • 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  join  me  in  sending  our 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Tucker's  family, 
and  in  recognizing  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  society .» 


EULOGY  FOR  MRS.  VESTER 
TUCKER 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  report  to  the 
House  on  the  death  of  one  of  my  dis- 
trict's outstanding  public  servants  and 
citizens.  Mrs.  Vester  Tucker. 

Last  month,  Mrs.  Tucker  died  at  her 
home  at  the  age  of  76.  For  32  years, 
from  1943  to  1975,  Mrs.  Tucker  served 
as  deputy  circuit  court  clerk  in  Green 
County,  Ky.  For  most  of  that  period, 
she  served  under  her  husband,  Rhea 
Tucker,  who  was  circuit  court  clerk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Green 
County  came  to  know  and  love  Vester 
Tucker  as  not  only  an  outstanding 
public  official,  but  also  as  a  civic 
leader,  and  as  a  talented  artist. 

The  Tuckers  were  also  widely  recog- 
nized in  Kentucky  for  their  excellent 
operation  of  their  clerk's  office.  They 
were  particularly  noted  for  their  effi- 
ciency, courtesy,  and  organization. 
Vester  especially  is  remembered 
fondly  for  her  diligence  in  helping 
people  with  geneological  research. 

As  a  devoted  wife  and  coworker  with 
her  blind  husband,  as  a  civic  leader  in 
Green  County,  and  as  a  friend,  Vester 
Tucker  left  her  mark  on  this  world, 
and  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  admire  hard  work,  public  service, 
and  a  sense  of  community. 


AWARD  GIVEN  TO  MRS.  HOPE 
ADAMS 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  one  my  con- 
stituents, Mrs.  Hope  Adams  of  St. 
Marys  County,  Md.,  has  been  named 
the  recipient  of  the  Jane  Gallagher 
Award.  Mrs.  Adams  was  recognized  for 
her  outstanding  work  with  Catholic 
Charities  on  the  behalf  of  the  needy 
in  our  community. 

The  Jane  Gallagher  award  is  given 
annually  to  a  laywoman  who  has 
selflessly  devoted  considerable  time 
for  the  Catholic  Charities.  I  wish  to 
commend  Mrs.  Adams  for  her  fine 
work  and  devotion  to  the  uplifting  of 
our  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  the 
following  article: 

[Prom  the  Catholic  Standard,  July  28,  19831 
St.  Mary's  "Sabiahitan"  Is  Honored 
(By  Anne  Healey) 
Hope    Adams,    grandmother,    farm    wife, 
part-time    Catholic    Charities   worker    and 
full-time  good  neighbor,  will  receive  a  na- 
tional honor  for  her  outstanding  service  to 
the  needy  in  Southern  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Adams,  who  has  lived  in  St.  Mary's 
County  for  all  her  68  years,  will  be  given  the 
Jane  Gallagher  Award  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities  at  its  conven- 
tion in  Baltimore,  October  6-11. 

The  award  is  named  for  a  laywoman  who 
worked  for  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  from  1922  to  1976  and 
who  was  honored  by  Pope  Paul  VI  with  the 
"Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice  "  medal.  The  Jane 
Gallagher  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  lay- 
woman  who  has  worked  for  Catholic  Char- 
ities for  at  least  ten  years  for  service  'above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Mrs.  Adams  began  her  professional  work 
for  Associated  Catholic  Charities  in  Leon- 
ardtown  13  years  ago.  Asked  how  she  decid- 
ed to  go  to  work  there,  she  told  The  Catho- 
lic Standard,  "It  chose  me."  She  explained 
that  when  her  sister,  who  had  been  working 
in  the  Leonardtown  office,  died  suddenly, 
she  was  asked  to  take  the  part  time  job. 

In  nominating  Mrs.  Adams.  Catholic 
Charities  officials  said:  "Her  official  office 
hours  are  three  days  a  week,  but  she  is 
available  seven  days  because  she  sees  her 
work  as  meeting  emergencies  as  they  arise". 
Mrs.  Adams  says  as  much  herself,  pointing 
out  'I  get  as  many  calls  here  (at  home)  as  at 
work."  She  said  the  phone  starts  ringing  at 
her  house  at  8:30  a.m.  when  the  state  social 
service  offices  open.  The  social  workers  call 
her  to  take  care  of  the  people  "who  fall 
through  the  cracks"  of  the  social  service 
structure. 

She  finds  food,  clothes,  heating  fuel,  rent 
money  or  whatever  is  needed.  She  also  en- 
lists the  help  of  her  whole  family  to  deliver 
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furniture  or  food.  Her  son  and  son-in-law. 
after  delivering  furniture  one  hot  Sunday 
afternoon,  suggested  that  she  share  one  of 
the  privileges  that  goes  with  the  award  and 
have  a  family  portrait  hung  in  the  Jane 
Gallagher  Room  of  the  NCCC  here  in 
Washington. 

She  said  that  the  habit  of  charity  has 
been  part  of  her  family  for  many  years. 
Years  ago,  when  her  husband  worked  on  the 
state  highways,  he  often  came  across  needy 
families  and  would  bring  them  food  (some- 
times cooked  by  Mrs.  Adams). 

The  list  of  her  services  to  the  needy  of  St. 
Mary's  County  provided  by  Catholic  Char- 
ities when  it  nominated  her  for  the  award  is 
three  pages  long.  It  elaborates  on  projects 
that  range  from  visiting  a  disabled  oyster- 
man  who  injured  his  tonging  arm  when  he 
slipped  on  ice  aboard  his  skiff  to  sponsoring 
a  benefit  dance  with  the  help  of  her  son  and 
his  band. 

Mrs.  Adams  also  was  cited  for  her  work  in 
the  Hospice  Movement,  service  on  the  board 
of  the  United  Way  of  St.  Mary's  County, 
and  work  with  many  other  charitable  orga- 
nizations. 

Before  coming  to  work  for  Catholic  Char- 
ities. Mrs.  Adams  was  a  substitute  teacher 
for  the  county  public  schools  from  1964  to 
1970.  Prom  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
Prank  Adams  in  1935  until  1964  she  was  a 
homemaker  and  helped  out  on  the  family 
farm. 

She  has  four  children  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren, and  is  looking  forward  to  turning  her 
work  over  "to  somebody  younger".  Still,  she 
says  'it's  really  easy  to  help  people  who 
really  need  help".* 


GEORGIA  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 
JIMMY  CARTER.  HELPS  SOUTH 
DAKOTANS 


IMI 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
looking  through  several  newspapers 
from  my  home  State  this  morning, 
and  Associated  Press  story  in  the  Lead 
of  South  Dakota  Daily  Call  caught  my 
eye. 

It  reflects  the  basic  decency  and 
compassion  of  the  man  who  was  our 
Nation's  Chief  Executive  from  1977 
until  1981.  As  President.  Jimmy  Carter 
set  new  standards  of  concern  for 
human  rights  and  world  peace.  As  a 
former  President,  he  continues  to 
practice  those  principles  of  kindness  in 
even  the  small  encounters  of  everyday 
life. 

I  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  he 
showed  to  my  South  Dakota  constitu- 
ents during  their  Georgia  vacation, 
and  I  commend  the  following  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lead  (S.  I>ak.)  Daily  Call.  July 
29.  1983] 

Brookings  Coopu:  Meet  Jimmy  Carter 

While  Vacationing 
Brookings.   S.    Dak.    iAP>.— Burton   and 
Delores  Brage  got  more  than  they  expected 
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when  their  car  got  stuck  while  they  were  va- 
cationing. 

It  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  meet 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  helped 
the  Brookings  couple  free  their  car  in 
Plains.  Ga. 

The  Brages  were  traveling  through  Geor- 
gia and  decided  to  see  Carter's  hometown  of 
Plains.  Like  other  tourists,  they  drove  past 
the  Carters'  secluded  home  and  were  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  turn  around. 

Brage  pulled  into  a  driveway  down  the 
road,  but  the  car  fell  into  a  sharp  drop-off 
as  he  backed  up. 

"I  told  Delores  I  was  disgusted  with 
myself  and  I  had  to  get  some  help."  said 
Brage.  who  recently  retired  as  associate 
dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  at  South 
Dakota  State  University. 

While  her  husband  walked  to  town.  Mrs. 
Brage  got  out.  inspected  the  car  and  then 
sat  under  a  tree.  Several  cars  drove  by 
before  one  stopped. 

■'I  noticed  the  car  stopped.  I  looked  up 
and  there  were  the  Carters.  I  got  up  and 
shook  their  hands."  she  said. 

Carter,  clad  in  blue  jeans,  offered  to  go 
and  get  a  cable  to  help  pull  the  car  out  and 
checked  the  car  to  see  if  there  was  any 
damage.  Mrs.  Brage  said. 

Brage  said  he  had  a  hard  time  believing 
his  wife  when  she  told  him  Carter  was  help- 
ing them.* 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FOR  H.R. 
618 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
adding  my  signature  today  to  dis- 
charge petition  No.  3.  which  would 
bring  the  respect  for  human  life  bill 
(H.R.  618)  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  onto  the  House  floor.  At 
the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  take  this  step  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, as  I  do  not  support  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  present  form. 

I  have  consistently  endorsed  efforts 
to  limit  Federal  funding  of  abortions, 
and  commend  the  language  of  H.R. 
618  toward  this  end.  Nevertheless.  I 
feel  strongly  that  Federal  monetary 
assistance  for  indigents  seeking  abor- 
tions should  be  permitted  in  three  in- 
stances: Rape,  incest,  and  when  the 
mother's  life  would  be  endangered  if 
the  pregnancy  were  carried  to  term. 
Unfortunately,  the  respect  for  human 
life  bill  does  not  include  all  of  these 
exceptions,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
support  it  as  now  stands. 

With  all  this  said,  however,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  the  full  House 
to  thoroughly  and  intelligently  debate 
the  merits  of  legislation  of  this  sort. 
For  years,  initiatives  seeking  to  limit 
governmental  intervention  with  re- 
spect to  abortion  have  been  blocked  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
abortion  issue  is  one  that  passionately 
concerns  most  of  our  constituents  in 
one  way  or  another.  And  the  views  of 
a  few  Meml)ers  of  this  Chamber  have 
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precluded  the  possibility  for  the  vast 
majority  of  us  to  express  constituents' 
positions  through  a  recorded  vote. 

We  must  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  full  House  to  examine  the  Federal 
funding  of  abortions  once  and  for  all, 
and  to  amend  this  present  vehicle, 
H.R.  618,  as  we  see  fit.  For  this  reason, 
my  name  has  been  included  on  dis- 
charge petition  No.  3,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  the  requisite  216  signatures  can 
be  achieved  so  that  this  vital  issue  can 
be  debated  in  the  appropriate  forum.» 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF 
HEPATITIS-B  VACCINE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  medicare  part  B  program 
to  permit  coverage  of  vaccinations  for 
hepatitis  B  for  medicare  beneficiaries 
suffering  from  end  stage  renal  disease. 
These  medicare  ESRD  patients  are  at 
high  risk  of  contacting  hepatitis  B  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
of  their  condition. 

This  virus  is  transmitted  primarily 
by  contact  with  infected  blood  and 
blood  products:  thus  the  ESRD  popu- 
lation is  at  high  risk  of  infection.  Any 
individual  infected  with  hepatitis  has 
the  potential  of  becoming  a  chronic 
carrier  of  the  virus  and,  thus,  a  source 
of  infection.  The  carrier  state  develops 
in  approximately  6  to  10  percent  of  pa- 
tients with  acute  hepatitis.  The  cases 
of  clinically  significant  hepatitis  B  in- 
fections which  occur  in  dialysis  pa- 
tients may  result  in  prolonged  illness, 
expensive  hospitalizations  and,  some- 
times, death. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  recently  licensed  for  general  use  a 
hepatitis  vaccine,  Heptabax-B.  The 
vaccine  is  given  intramuscularly  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $200  per  vaccine 
regimen  for  renal  patients.  The  vac- 
cine is  generally  well  tolerated  with  no 
major  side  affects  reported. 

Under  current  law,  medicare  does 
not  cover  vaccinations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vaccine  for  pneumococcal 
pneumonia.  This  bill  would  allow  cov- 
erage of  hepatitis  vaccine  for  medicare 
ESRD  beneficiaries.  I  have  been 
studying  this  issue  for  some  time  and 
believe  based  on  evidence  available  to 
me  that  coverage  of  hepatitis  B  vac- 
cine would  be  cost  effective  and  would 
add  to  the  quality  of  life  of  medicare 
beneficiaries  suffering  from  end  stage 
renal  disease. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  recently  released  a  cost  estimate 
of  covering  hepatitis  B  vaccine  for 
medicare  beneficiaries  suffering  from 
end  stage  renal  disease  only.  CBO  pro- 
jects a  cost  savings  of  $1.5  million  over 
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the  next  3  years.  For  purposes  of  this 
estimate,  the  CBO  assumed  that  an 
immunization  program  would  vacci- 
nate all  ESRD  hemodialysis  patients 
showing  negative  antigen  and  anti- 
body screening  results. 

In  July,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  with 
Congressman  Waxman  which  would 
provide  coverage  of  hepatitis  B  vaccine 
for  medicare  beneficiaries  in  general. 
Although  I  support  this  bill  in  general 
I  believe  that  the  evidence  currently 
available  indicates  that  limiting  cover- 
age to  ESRD  patients  would  be  cost  ef- 
fective at  this  time;  thus,  my  bill 
would  limit  reimbursment  to  medicare 
beneficiaries  suffering  from  end  stage 
renal  disease.* 


ABA  ADOPTS  ANTIDISCRIMINA- 
TION RESOLUTION 


HON.  WiaiAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  August  2,  1983, 
an  important  step  was  taken  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  equal  rights  in  the 
country.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  At- 
lanta, the  American  Bar  Association 
passed  a  resolution  which  endorsed 
the  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  by  pri- 
vate clubs  and  other  establishments. 
Specifically  targeted  are  those  groups 
that  derive  a  substantial  part  of  their 
income  from  business  sources. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  and  proud 
that  this  effort  was  led  by  Janet  Stud- 
ley,  a  young  graduate  of  our  Universi- 
ty of  Florida  School  of  Law  who  is 
presently  an  associate  with  one  of 
Florida's  most  respected  law  firms. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation endorses  amendment  to  title  ii  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C. 
§2000a  (which  prohibits  discrimination  in 
public  accommodations  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin)'  to: 

(1)  Include  in  the  definition  of  the  term 
"public  accommodation"  any  private  club  or 
other  establishment  which  derives  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  income  from  business 
sources; 

(2)  Provide  an  adequate  objective  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  "a  substantial  pro- 
tion  of  income  from  business  sources.  "• 


'  And  which  the  House  in  1980  urged  be  amended 
to  also  prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
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INDEPENDENCE  FOR  NOAA 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is 
holding  a  hearing  on  H.R.  3381,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Organic  Act.  H.R.  3381 
establishes  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA) 
as  the  lead,  independent,  civilian 
oceans,  coastal,  and  atmospheric 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
also  creates  a  NOAA  charter  with  the 
objective  of  codifying  existing  agency 
responsibilities. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  critical  im- 
petus for  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
3381  was  the  administration's  an- 
nouncement of  its  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
create  a  new  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry.  The  trade 
initiative,  which  I  support,  was  accom- 
panied by  an  administration  endorse- 
ment of  the  creation  of  NOAA  as  an 
independent  agency.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  the  long  overdue 
effort  to  grant  NOAA  its  independ- 
ence. 

I  also  would  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
editorial  which  enthusiastically  sup- 
ports an  independent  NOAA.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  Sea  Tech- 
nology. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Once  More.  With  Fervor  Independence  for 
NOAA! 
(By  Larry  L.  Booda) 
Executive  Reorganization  Plan  4  of  Octo- 
ber 2.   1970  created  the  National  Oceanic 
and   Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA). 
incorporating    the    former    Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  (ESSA)  and 
other  entities. 

NOAA  grew  from  the  seed  of  recommen- 
dations sowed  by  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources,  infor- 
mally named  the  Stratton  Commission  for 
its  chairman.  Dr.  Julius  Stratton.  The  Com- 
mission was  created  by  Public  Law  89-454  of 
June  17,  1966.  After  three  years  of  labor  it 
produced  the  monumental  four-volume 
report  consisting  of  one  main  volume  and 
three  appendices  produced  by  specialized 
panels,  the  whole  titled  "Our  Nation  and 
the  Sea." 

Of  the  Commission's  many  recommenda- 
tions, with  many  still  valid  today,  one 
stated.  "The  Commission  recommends  the 
creation  of  a  major  new  civilian  agency, 
which  might  be  called  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency,  to  be  the  princi- 
pal instrumentality  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  administration  of  the  Nation's 
civil  marine  and  atmospheric  programs." 
(Page  230,  main  volume.)  Among  other  rec- 
ommendations regarding  NOAA,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  it  be  "estab- 
lished as  an  independent  agency  reporting 
directly  to  the  president."  (Page  233.)  (For 
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the  complete  narrative  and  recommenda- 
tions on  NOAA  see  pages  230  to  245.  There 
are  numerous  other  references  to  NOAA  in 
the  report.) 

Ever  since  the  Commission  report  story 
was  published,  this  magazine,  then  named 
Undersea  Technology  (shortened  in  July. 
1973),  has  pleaded  for  NOAA  to  become  an 
independent  agency.  The  first  major  men- 
tion was  in  an  editorial  in  the  January.  1972. 
issue  titled  'An  Independent  Ocean 
Agency."  It  said.  "The  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmoshperic  Administration  should  l)e 
moved  out  of  the  Commerce  Department— 
but  more  importantly,  marine  programs  in 
12  other  government  agencies  should  be  put 
under  NOAA." 

Ever  since  we  have  stumped  for  the 
change,  both  in  the  magazine  and  in  the 
Washington  Letter  of  Oceanography.  We 
had  skirted  giving  way  to  despair  at  times, 
but  still  believed  in  NOAA's  independence. 
No  administration  of  either  party  seemed 
inclined  to  go  along  with  the  idea.  There 
were  too  many  empire  building  agencies 
that  coveted  NOAA. 

Now.  to  our  great  surprise,  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Ronald  W.  Reagan  has 
taken  the  step,  proposing  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent NOAA  as  part  of  a  breakup  and  re- 
structuring of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
into  the  Department  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry.  (See  page  9  for  details.) 

This  magazine  intends  to  pursue  the  goal 
with  as  much  energy  as  it  can  muster  until 
some  legislation  providing  for  NOAA's  Inde- 
pendent status  is  signed  into  law.  At  this 
writing  key  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  matters  had  de- 
clared themselves  solidly  behind  the  propos- 
al. 

A  free  NOAA  will  have  its  work  cut  out 
for  it.  It  has  an  excellent  example  to  follow 
in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA).  That  independent 
agency's  organization  and  management  are 
cited  as  a  textbook  case  model  of  an  effi- 
cient federal  agency.  It  was  created  when 
NASA  was  organized  in  October,  1959.  Its 
first  administrator  was  James  E.  Webb. 
NOAA  could  do  well  to  emulate  the  infant 
NASA  of  the  early  1960s.  Disregard  NASA's 
present  condition  due  to  budget  stringen- 
cies; the  basic  framework  is  still  a  model  to 
follow. 

NOAA's  Administrator.  Dr.  John  V. 
Byrne,  took  advantage  of  the  reorganization 
announcement  day  to  float  the  idea  of  de- 
claring the  year  1984  as  The  Year  of  the 
Oceans.  We  like  that  too;  the  two  ideas  go 
well  together. 

Now  that  the  administration  has  acted,  it 
is  up  to  the  ocean  and  air  community  to 
follow  through,  importuning  members  of 
Congress  in  every  way  possible.  So,  Once 
More,  With  Fervor,  Independence  for 
NOAA!* 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  TAX 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  address  a 
problem  which  affects  the  financial 
health  of  many  local  governments.  At 
the  present  time,  property  taxes  ac- 
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count  for  78  percent  of  local  tax  col- 
lections. This  is  largely  explained  by 
the  fact  that  local  governments  have 
no  better  tools  for  effectively  generat- 
ing sufficient  revenues  for  providing 
public  services.  Yet  the  country's  larg- 
est real  property  owner,  the  Federal 
Government,  is  exempt  from  property 
taxes  for  nearly  all  its  holdings. 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
owns  one-third  of  the  Nation's  land 
area;  approximately  24,000  installa- 
tions: 2.6  million  square  feet  of  floor 
area  and  numerous  other  structures 
and  facilities.  The  best  estimate  avail- 
able places  the  total  value  of  U.S.  real 
property  at  $280  billion.  The  public 
perception  is  that  the  bulk  of  federally 
owned  property  is  largely  open  spaces 
represented  by  national  parks,  forest 
reserves,  and  growing  timber  lands. 
However,  in  reality,  the  bulk  of  the 
Government's  property  value— $210 
billion  of  the  $280  billion  or  75  percent 
of  the  total— consists  of  buildings  and 
structures  located  in  nonopen  space 
areas.  If  the  Federal  Government  were 
subject  to  real  property  tax  for  its 
nonopen  space  property,  that  tax 
would  be  equal  to  about  6  percent  of 
actual  local  property  tax  collected 
each  year.  More  importantly,  large 
areas  of  the  Federal  tax-exempt  prop- 
erties are  within  the  boundaries  of 
many  of  our  Nations  cities,  com- 
pounding their  hardships  as  they  seek 
new  sources  of  revenues  in  today's 
hard-pressed  economy. 

As  a  result,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  local  government  for  real 
property  exempt  from  local  taxation. 
This  includes  all  real  property  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  taxing  au- 
thority owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  foreign  government  or  an 
international  organization.  My  bill 
covers  nonopen  space  areas  only;  that 
is.  forest  lands,  parks,  and  other  open 
space  areas  are  excluded. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  onset  that 
there  are  not  constitutional  barriers  to 
an  equivalent  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Although  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
1918  that  States  could  not  tax  the 
property  of  the  Federal  Government 
because  it  would  be  an  interference  of 
its  soverignty,  the  Congress  has  grant- 
ed exceptions  to  this  immunity  doc- 
trine. Thus,  all  that  is  needed  is  the 
statutory  consent  of  the  Congress. 
And,  such  consent  is  possible. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  State/local  government 
services.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the 
services  received  are  the  same  as  for  a 
private  taxpayer.  Local  governments 
furnish  police  and  fire  protection, 
public  health  and  sanitation  facilities 
as  well  as  a  host  of  other  services.  Less 
obvious,  but  equally  important,  are 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  local  govern- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment — costs  which  for  some  com- 
munities are  quite  significant.  For  ex- 
ample, the  local  government  may  have 
to  add  capacity  to  its  airports,  high- 
ways, roads,  and  services;  additional 
expenses  for  its  public  transportation 
system;  or  increase  its  social  services 
budget  to  accommodate  the  Federal 
Government's  installation  or  organiza- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  this  impact  is  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth in  my  congressional  district.  In 
fact,  this  city  has  been  cited  in  a 
recent  study  as  one  of  three  locations 
being  most  heavily  impacted  by  Feder- 
al real  property  ownership.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  property  in  Ports- 
mouth amounts  to  $3.5  billion;  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  owns  $1.8  billion 
or  51  percent  of  the  total  assessed 
value.  I  know  of  no  other  city  in  this 
country  that  is  impacted  with  as  much 
tax-exempt  property.  Compounding 
this  problem  is  the  fact  that  63  per- 
cent of  the  16,600  Federal  employees 
working  in  Portsmouth,  live  in  other 
cities.  Therefore,  the  city  does  not 
share  fully  in  the  benefits  of  the  pay- 
roll dollars.  I  believe  that  local  govern- 
ments such  as  Portsmouth,  which  be- 
cause of  their  geographic  locations, 
proximity  to  natural  resources  or  cli- 
mate, having  substantial  tax-exempt 
Federal  property  should  receive  pay- 
ments for  services  provided.  These 
payments  are  especially  crucial  in 
these  difficult  economic  times. 

I  recognize  that  a  bill  requiring  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  for  all  Federal 
real  property  is  not  economically  feasi- 
ble. I  have  therefore  limited  eligible 
Federal  real  property  to  nonopen 
space  areas  which  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  tax  base  of  the  local 
government  unit  in  whose  jurisdiction 
it  lies.  By  substantial  impact.  I  mean 
those  local  governments  in  whose  ju- 
risdiction entitlement  property  com- 
prises 30  percent  or  more  of  their  total 
assessed  real  property  value  and  whose 
population  is  10,000  or  more.  A  portion 
of  the  total  cost  of  this  bill  will  be 
offset  by  transferring  payments  which 
would  have  been  made  by  approxi- 
mately 13  other  acts.  Also  by  consoli- 
dating the  payments  of  these  other 
acts,  the  administrative  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  these  pro- 
grams will  be  reduced. 

In  summary,  I  support  the  concept 
that  by  acquiring  real  property,  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume 
some  of  the  responsibilities  borne  by 
private  taxable  property  owners.  The 
Federal  Government  should  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  much  the 
same  basis  as  owners  of  private  prop- 
erty pay  real  estate  taxes. 

I  submit  section-by-section  analysis 
of  this  bill  and  the  full  text  of  this  leg- 
islation for  printing  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing this  statement. 

The  material  follows; 
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Sectioii-bt-S«ction  Analysis 

Sec.  1— Purpose: 

In  1819.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
states  could  not  tax  the  property  of  the 
Federal  Government  because  it  would  be  an 
interference  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Congress  has  made  discre- 
tionary use  of  the  Immunity  Doctrine,  and. 
under  special  circumstances,  has  granted  ex- 
ceptions to  the  doctrine.  This  bill  provides 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  eligible  local 
governments  for  real  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  urban  local- 
ities which  are  most  heavily  impacted  by 
the  loss  of  revenue.  It  covers  "non-open  " 
space  areas:  that  is,  forest  lands,  parks  and 
other  "open"  areas,  are  excluded. 

Sec.  2— Application  for  payment: 

(a)  Local  eligible  governments  must 
submit  applications  for  payment  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Specifies  tax  payment  information  to 
be  provided  to  the  GSA  and  a  uniform 
method  for  determining  real  property  valu- 
ation. 

(c)  Administrator  must  approve  applica- 
tion prior  to  payment. 

(d)  Local  governments  can  appeal  applica- 
tion denials. 

Sec.  3— Amount  of  payments: 

Payments  are  restricted  to  funds  appropri- 
ated, if  funding  is  insufficient,  applicant 
payments  are  ratably  reduced. 

Sec  4— Relationship  to  other  laws: 

Amounts  payable  under  this  bill  are  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  payments  paid 
under  other  laws  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments, in  lieu  of  taxes,  or  contributions 
from  revenue  are  made. 

Sec.  5— Definitions: 

(a)  Designates  the  GSA  as  program  ad- 
ministrator. 

(b)  Eligible  local  governments  are  defined 
as: 

(1)  Those  whose  jurisdiction  entitlement 
property  comprises  30  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  assessed  real  properly  value,  and 

(2)  whose  population  is  10.000  or  more. 

(c)  Total  assessed  value  is  the  sum  of  fed- 
eral and  nonfederal  real  property  of  the  eli- 
gible local  government. 

(d)  Local  government  means  any  county, 
parish,  township,  municipality  or  other  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  state  which  has 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  real  proper- 
ty as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

H.R. 3843 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Local  Government 
Tax  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  The  Congress  recognizes  that, 
because  of  the  location  and  character  of 
much  of  the  real  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  local  governmental 
units  are  often  deprived  of  substantial  reve- 
nues which  they  would  receive  in  real  prop- 
erty taxes  if  such  property  were  privately 
owned.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  correct 
this  situation  by  providing  for  the  making 
of  fair  and  equitable  payments  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  lieu  of  real  property 
taxes,  to  such  local  governmental  units. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  make  payments 
under  section  3  for  each  fiscal  year  to  each 
eligible  unit  of  local  government  which  sub- 


mits an  application  under  this  section  which 
is  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

(b)  Any  eligible  unit  of  local  government 
desiring  to  receive  payments  under  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  sm  applica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  at  such  time  and 
In  such  form  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe. Any  application  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  the  following  information: 

(1)  Identification  of  all  entitlement  prop- 
erty within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  applicant. 

(2)  The  value  at  which  each  property 
identified  under  paragraph  (1)  would  be  as- 
sessed if  such  property  were  subject  to  prop- 
erty taxation  according  to  evaluation  proce- 
dures determined  by  the  Administrator. 

(3)  The  tax  rate  which  would  be  applica- 
ble to  each  property  identified  under  para- 
graph (1)  if  such  property  were  subject  to 
property  taxation. 

(4)  The  amount  of  taxes  that  would  be 
levied  against  each  property  identified 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  such  property  were 
subject  to  property  taxation. 

(5)  The  aggregate  amount  of  tax  revenue 
that  would  be  available  if  the  properties 
Identified  under  paragraph  (1)  were  subject 
to  property  taxation,  as  determined  by  cal- 
culating the  sum  of  the  amounts  specified 
under  paragraph  (4)  with  respect  to  each 
property. 

(6)  Such  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  In  determining  under  subsection  (b> 
the  assessed  value  of  entitlement  property, 
the  tax  rate  applicable  for  entitlement  prop- 
erty, and  the  amount  of  taxes  that  would  be 
levied  against  entitlement  property  if  the 
property  were  subject  to  property  taxation, 
the  unit  of  local  government  shall  treat  the 
entitlement  property  in  the  same  manner  as 
all  other  property.  No  application  may  be 
approved  under  this  section  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  reviewed  the  application 
and  determined  that  the  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  unit  of  local  government  is  ac- 
curate. 

(d)  No  application  submitted  under  this 
section  by  an  eligible  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment may  be  disapproved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator unless  the  Administrator  provides 
written  notice  to  the  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment of  his  determination  to  disapprove  the 
application,  together  with  a  statement  of 
reasons  for  such  determination.  Any  eligible 
unit  of  local  government  which  receives 
such  notice  shall  be  granted  a  hearing  on 
the  record  In  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  purposes  of 
appealing  the  disapproval  upon  submission 
to  the  Administrator,  within  the  ninety-day 
period  after  receiving  such  notice,  of  a  re- 
quest for  such  hearing. 

AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
Administrator  to  any  eligible  unit  of  local 
government  whose  application  has  been  ap- 
proved under  section  2  shall  be  An  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  unit  of  local  government  under 
section  2(b)(5). 

(b)  If  sums  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
making  payments  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
payment  of  the  amounts  described  under 
subsection  (a)  for  all  applications  approved 
by  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall  ratably 
reduce  the  amounts  payable  to  units  of  local 
governments  under  this  Act  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

RKLATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  4.  In  the  case  of  Federal  real  property 
with  respect  to  which  payments  In  lieu  of 
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taxes,  or  contributions  from  revenues,  are 
made  to  States  and  local  governmental  units 
pursuant  to  any  other  Federal  laws,  the 
amount  payable  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  such  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  paid  under  such  other  law. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(2)  The  term  "entitlement  property" 
means  any  of  the  following  types  of  real 
property  which  are  exempt  under  Federal 
law  from  the  property  taxation  of  the  appli- 
cable unit  of  local  government: 

(A)  Real  property  owned  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  by  an  international  organization 
as  defined  In  section  1  of  the  International 
Organization  Immunities  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
288). 

(B)  Real  property  owned  by  the  United 
States,  except  "entitlement  lands"  as  de- 
fined In  section  6(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  certain  payments  to  be 
made  to  local  governments  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  based  upon  the  amount  of 
certain  public  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  locality"  (31  U.S.C.  1606(a);  90  Stat. 
2665). 

(3)  The  term  "iinit  of  local  government" 
means  any  county,  municipality,  parish, 
township,  or  other  unit  of  general  govern- 
ment which  is  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  and  Is  the  provider  of  the  government 
services  for  which  real  property  taxes  are 
assessed,  and  which  has  taxing  authority 
with  respect  to  real  property  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator. 

(4)  The  term  "eligible  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment" means  a  unit  of  local  government  In 
whose  jurisdiction  entitlement  property 
comprises  30  percent  or  more  of  the  total  as- 
sessed value  of  federal  and  nonfederal  real 
property  of  that  jurisdiction  and  whose  pop- 
ulation is  10,000  or  more. 

(5)  The  term  "assessed  value"  means  the 
property  value— 

(A)  which  Is  attributed  to  property  by  the 
unit  of  local  government  levying  the  proper- 
ty tax; 

(B)  to  which  the  tax  rate  is  applied  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  total  amount 
of  property  taxes  to  be  levied  with  respect 
to  the  property  Involved;  and 

(C)  which  is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator.« 
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lead  to  steep  increases  in  the  cost  of 
basic  telephone  service.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's recent  decision  to  levy  on  con- 
sumers a  monthly  access  charge  will 
affect  the  ability  of  many  Americans 
to  maintain  basic  telephone  service  in 
their  homes.  I  believe  that  telephone 
service  is  a  basic  necessity  and  not  a 
luxury.  Every  American  should  have 
this  service  available  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  However,  if  Congress  does  not 
take  action  soon  to  head  off  exhorbi- 
tant  rate  increases,  many  American 
might  find  basic  telephone  service 
priced  beyond  their  reach. 

In  order  to  insure  that  telephone 
service  is  affordable,  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Universal  Telephone  Service 
Preservation  Act  of  1983.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  legislation  will  help  to 
address  the  needs  of  my  constituents 
in  Southeastern  Ohio  who  are  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  basic  tele- 
phone service  in  their  homes  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
vital  legislation.* 


MAINTAINING  AFFORDABLE 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
telephone  service  is  a  basic  necessity 
just  as  food  and  shelter  are.  For  many 
Americans,  it  is  the  only  way  that 
they  can  contract  the  fire  department, 
the  police,  or  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice. Unfortunately,  if  Congress  does 
not  act  soon,  telephone  service  might 
cost  so  much  that  some  Americans  will 
be  forced  to  discontinue  it. 

Many  telephone  companies  across 
the  country  are  asking  their  State 
public  utility  commissions  for  large 
rate  increases  which,  if  granted,  will 


HON.  POWELL  A.  MOORE— IN 
APPRECIATION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon. 
Powell  A.  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
will  soon  relinquish  his  present  duties 
to  return  to  private  industry,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  outstanding  service 
he  has  rendered  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  during  his 
tenure  in  office. 

Mr.  Moore  has  had  a  varied  and  re- 
warding public  career,  which  began  in 
1966  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  from 
his  native  State  of  Georgia.  Following 
the  Senator's  death  in  1971,  he 
became  Deputy  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  and  later  served  three  Presi- 
dents in  the  Office  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs in  the  White  House.  Mr.  Moore  is 
also  a  veteran  of  three  Presidential 
campaigns,  and  his  practical  political 
knowledge  and  experience  has  served 
him  well  in  his  current  position  as  the 
State  Department's  top  liaison  officer 
with  the  Congress. 

Powell  Moore  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  as  well  as  a  symbol  of  reason- 
ableness, cooperation,  diplomacy,  and 
tact  in  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  demanding  assign- 
ments our  Government  has  to  offer. 
Being  a  middleman  between  any  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  is  a 
challenging  task  at  best,  but  especially 
so,  during  this  past  year  of  height- 
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ened.  and  at  times  passionate,  foreign 
policy  debate.  In  carrying  out  his  rt- 
sponsibilities.  Powell  Moore  has  donf 
his  utmost  to  develop  a  workable  con- 
sensus between  the  two  branches  of 
Government— to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  Nation. 

Al)ove  all.  however,  Powell  has  been 
a  congenial  colleague  and  friend, 
whose  good  humor  and  dry  Georgian 
wit  will  be  missed  in  the  days  ahead. 
On  behalf  of  his  many  admirers  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
wish  him  every  possible  success  in  his 
future  endeavors.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues for  supporting,  and  voting  for. 
the  designation  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday  as  a  national  holiday. 

Dr.  King  has  been  dead  for  15  years. 
He  is  deeply  missed.  The  designation 
of  his  birthday  as  a  national  holiday  is 
an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held.  The  fact  that  Dr.  King 
wais  black  has  made  the  struggle  to 
honor  him  a  cause  which  blacks  have 
identified  as  their  own.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  Dr.  King  was 
more  than  a  black  leader  of  black 
people.  Dr.  King  was  one  more  link  in 
the  chain  of  great  leaders  who  have 
denounced  violence  and  sought  equali- 
ty and  reconciliation  among  people 
from  different  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  and  among  people  with  very 
different  points  of  view.  As  such,  he 
was  a  great  American  leader  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  this  pluralistic  soci- 
ety. 

There  are  those  who  would  cast  the 
designation  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  as  a  political  sop  to  placate 
blacks  in  this  country.  They  are  dead 
wrong.  All  Americans  who  stand  for 
peace,  reconciliation,  and  good  will 
toward  their  fellows  rejoice  today.  Dr. 
King  stood  against  divisiveness  in  a  so- 
ciety which  has  known  division.  He 
stood  for  compassion  and  concern 
where  hatred  and  neglect  reared  their 
ugly  heads. 

Every  great  American  leader  has 
fought  for  the  ideals  first  set  forth  in 
1776.  The  battles  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Civil  War  were  quite  dif- 
ferent than  the  battles  of  this  century. 
Dr.  King  stands  among  our  leaders 
who  fought  for  peace  and  freedom.  He 
was  armed  with  a  firm  belief  in  God 
and  the  courage  to  fight  ideas  with 
gentleness.  Our  country  would  do  well 
to  continue  to  acknowledge  leaders 
who  share  his  beliefs  and  nonviolent 
methods.  The  designation  of  his  birth- 
day as  a  national  holiday  is  a  tribute 
to  those  beliefs.* 
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COVAULT  HITS  THE  MARK 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  I'iHJ 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  into  the  Record  an 
excellent  essay  by  Craig  Covault,  the 
space  editor  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology.  The  essay  is  an  unpub- 
lished version  of  remarks  Covault 
made  as  a  panelist  at  a  recent  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion/American Institute  of  Aeronau- 
tics and  Astronautics  Symposium  on 
Space  Station. 

In  this  article.  Covault  makes  brutal- 
ly clear  that  NASA  must  be  much 
more  aggressive  in  explaining  its 
goals— and  in  particular  the  space  sta- 
tion—to the  White  House.  Congress, 
the  media,  and  the  public.  He  also 
urges  NASA  and  others  to  look  clearly 
at  the  current  space  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  not  talk  about  U.S. 
proposals  in  a  vacuum. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  I 
strongly  recommend  Covault's  re- 
marks to  all  of  my  colleagues  and,  in 
fact,  to  the  entire  U.S.  aerospace  com- 
munity. 

Space  Station  Strategy  and  Issues 
(By  Craig  Covault) 

It  has  been  valuable  devoting  a  whole 
week  to  the  space  station.  Most  of  us  have 
been  so  busy  with  shuttle  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  that  It  has  been  difficult  to  focus 
on  the  next  U.S.  goal  in  space. 

Checking  back  I  found  the  first  large  arti- 
cle I  ever  did  on  space  shuttle  (and  by  now 
were  up  to  about  300  on  shuttle)  was  13 
years  ago  in  1970.  It  was  an  interview  with 
Buzz  Aldnn  who  was  only  a  year  back  from 
the  moon  Buzz  was  assigned  to  the  space 
shuttle  task  force  in  Houston  and  I  was 
working  under  a  Reader's  Digest  grant. 

Space  shuttle  then  was  at  about  the  same 
point  the  station  is  now.  a  year  or  so  away 
from  formal  program  status. 

The  situation  in  the  country  was  a  lot  dif- 
ferent then  compared  to  now.  however. 
NASA  budgets  were  going  dowTi.  public  in- 
terest in  space  was  on  the  wane  and  the  na- 
tions  attention  was  focu.sed  on  Vietnam- 
even  with  these  problems  NASA  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  shuttle  program  approv- 
al. 

Now  the  situation  is  much  different. 
NASA  budgets  are  holding  their  own.  the 
nation's  economy  shows  improvement  and 
public  interest  in  space  is  up. 

I  cannot  advise  you  on  whether  to  build  a 
space  station  or  what  type  station  to  build.  I 
can  raise  some  questions  that  I  think  are 
important  to  your  overall  strategy,  however. 

Issue  Number  I  is  the  question  of  leader- 
ship from  the  top— support  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  all  of  the  space  shuttle  missions  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  taken  time  out  to  say 
something  or  do  something  in  connection 
with  the  flight.  Attending  the  Mission  4 
landing  is  the  best  example. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  what  he  has  said 
on  the  air-to-ground  link  with  the  crews  has 
involved  reminiscing  about  life  on  the  ranch 
and  how  that  compares  to  spaceflight- 
there  has  not  been  a  lot  of  substance  there. 
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This  is  an  observation,  not  a  criticism.  The 
point  is  he  has  "been  there"  and  that's  an 
important  and  good  sign. 

I  think  if  his  advisors  will  let  you.  you  can 
win  the  President  on  a  station  decision. 

On  the  topic  of  advisors,  the  President's 
Science  Advisor  George  Keyworth  has  been 
less  enthusiastic,  but  his  words  have  carried 
far  more  substance  about  quite  appropriate 
concerns. 

His  message  has  been  to  make  sure  you've 
gotten  your  station  act  together  and  a  plea 
that  station  activity  not  be  the  detriment  of 
shuttle  and  spacelab  utilization. 

The  President  and  Keyworth  have  to 
some  extent  given  the  impression  the  White 
House  is  going  in  two  different  directions- 
apparent  pessimism  versus  apparent  enthu- 
siasm. 

Now  we  are  starting  to  hear  a  more 
upbeat  approach  by  Dr.  Keyworth  with  his 
comments  on  long  term  space  goals. 

I  do  not  think  you  should  jump  to  enthu- 
siastic conclusions  about  this  until  pinning 
Dr  Keyworth  down  in  more  detail. 

1  do  believe,  however,  the  overall  vibes 
from  the  White  House  indicate  a  GO  for 
some  sort  of  station  or  platform  develop- 
ment. 

All  of  us  I  believe  would  welcome  long 
term  U.S.  space  goals,  but  you  should  be 
careful  not  to  let  such  goals  dilute  more 
near  term  objectives  over  the  next  5  to  10 
years. 

NASA's  station  strategy  has  to  date  been 
quiet  and  conser\atively  paced.  This  is  a 
technique  Administrator  James  Beggs  has 
used  successfully  to  held  the  line  and  even 
increase  some  recent  agency  budgets. 

In  the  case  of  the  station  NASA  has  been 
concerned  about  getting  ahead  of  the  White 
House. 

It's  a  question  of  strategy  and  appearance. 
The  conservative  approach  toward  modest 
new  starts  in  the  budget  is  one  thing,  a  large 
new  U.S.  space  goal  like  a  station  is  another. 

I'm  beginning  to  believe  you  should  be 
more  out  front  and  aggressive  especially  in 
explaining  the  multifaceted  station  elt- 
ments  you  have  in  mind  as  compared  to  the 
old  Skylab/Salyut  approach. 

NASA  and  the  aerospace  community  have 
done  extensive  study  to  provide  direct  input 
for  station  justification.  You  have  done 
your  homework  and  now  its  time  to  state 
the  case  more  clearly  and  more  publicly. 

Also,  if  NASA  really  believes  a  station  is 
vital  to  sustain  the  agency's  space  develop- 
ment capability  and  that  this  is  itself  impor- 
tant to  the  nation— then  it  should  not  be  so 
shy  about  saying  so. 

If  you  can  state  your  case  directly  to  the 
public  I  am  sure  they  will  support  you. 
They  are  ready  for  a  major  new  space  goal 
with  the  shuttle  as  a  stepping  stone. 

Look  at  the  evidence:  Up  to  1  million 
travel  to  KSC  for  shuttle  launches;  several 
hundred  thousand  have  driven  to  Edwards 
for  landings:  780,000  called  a  special  number 
to  listen  to  the  mission  6  crew  and  on  Mis- 
sion 7  that  number  grew  to  840.000.  During 
the  orbiter  Enterprise  U.S./European  tour 
2.2  million  people  specifically'  traveled  to 
the  viewing  sites,  not  counting  many  more 
who  made  some  effort  to  view  the  city  fly- 
overs. 

You  have  gotten  the  ball  rolling,  now  you 
have  to  keep  it  going. 

A  view  I  hear  often  is  that  even  with  the 
best  station  user  justification,  the  station 
decision  will  be  a  political  decision. 

If  you  start  seeing  support  from  the 
White  House  don't  be  so  sure  that  it's  be- 
cause  you   have   made   a  strong   technical 
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case,  but  rather  because  the  White  House 
smells  the  political  hay  that  can  be  made 
from  the  success  of  space  shuttle  and  mis- 
sions like  Voyager,  and  Pioneer  sailing  out 
of  the  solar  system. 

In  this  regard  an  interesting  area  to  watch 
will  be  the  White  House/OMB  interaction 
in  the  station  decision  process. 

I  believe  OMB  is  willing  to  approve  some 
sort  of  NASA  space  platform  development, 
but  a  relatively  low  level  effort.  This  type  of 
development  would  have  little  or  no  politi- 
cal clout.  It  would  be  a  routine  NASA  new 
start,  not  a  national  space  goal  the  White 
House  could  tout  as  a  significant  Presiden- 
tial decision  to  push  U.S.  capability  in  space. 
While  on  politics  let  me  raise  another 
issue. 

If  so  many  people  think  politics  is  going  to 
be  a  significant  station  issue,  then  why  is 
NASA  so  hesitant  to  raise  the  Soviet  space 
program  as  an  issue? 

We  are  all  in  agreement  the  U.S.  should 
not  be  doing  a  station  development  simply 
t)ecause  the  Soviets  are,  but  NASA  cannot 
ignore  the  big  station  push  by  the  United 
States'  prime  competitor  in  the  world. 

I'm  personally  tired  of  going  to  hearings, 
or  speeches  or  astronaut  news  conferences 
where  someone  asks  a  legitimate  question 
about  the  Russian  program  with  the  NASA 
response  superficial  at  best. 

No  one  that  I  know  of  in  NASA  has  said 
anything  really  strong  about  the  Soviets 
since  astronaut  Tom  Stafford  unloaded  on 
them  in  1974  for  the  monkey  business  they 
were  trying  to  pull  in  ASTP  discussions. 

In  the  current  situation,  I'm  not  talking 
about  criticism.  I'm  talking  about  informing 
the  public.  Congress,  a  sizeable  portion  of 
DoD  and  the  California  lawyers  in  the 
White  House  about  a  Soviet  space  station 
development  comparable  to  the  U.S.  Apollo 
program  in  expenditure  and  effort. 

Let  me  remind  you  about  what  the  Soviets 
have  in  development. 

(DA  booster  larger  than  the  Saturn  5 
moon  rocket.  They  have  totally  revamped 
the  design  since  failures  with  a  similar  class 
booster  15  years  ago.  I  expect  this  one  will 
work. 

(2)  Large  space  station  elements  for 
launch  on  top  of  this  booster.  Imagine  the 
hardware  they  could  place  in  orbit  by  flying 
this  booster  and  payload  only  2  to  3  times 
per  year. 

(3)  A  heavy  space  shuttle  with  an  orbiter 
nearly  identical  in  size  to  ours. 

(4)  A  small  winged  spaceplane  manned  ve- 
hicle for  launch  on  an  expendable  booster. 
They  have  already  flowTi  subscale  versions. 

(5)  Continuing  expansion  of  existing 
Salyut  station  capability  with  the  Progress 
tanker  and  uprated  Soyuz. 

(6)  A  space  station  tug  development  that 
includes  a  large  Gemini-size  reentry  vehicle 
to  return  station  products  to  earth.  The 
Soviet  station  tug  now  operational  could 
transition  into  a  Soviet  teleoperator  maneu- 
vering system  like  that  sought  eventually 
for  a  U.S.  station. 

It  is  obvious  the  Soviets  long  ago  estab- 
lished a  large  space  station  development 
goal  and  are  now  executing  their  plan.  I  be- 
lieve they  hope  their  station  development 
will  put  them  on  the  road  for  a  manned 
Mars  expedition  in  our  lifetime. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  the  Soviets  already 
have  leadership  from  the  top  on  this  station 
push. 

Soviet  Party  Chairman  Yuri  Andropov  in 
his  first  address  to  the  Plenem  (an  equiva- 
lent to  our  State  of  the  Union  Message)  spe- 
cifically endorsed  establishment  of  perma- 
nently manned  Soviet  space  facilities. 
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Soviet  periodicals  repeatedly  state  the 
Soviet  goal  of  "Sovyetski  Gorod  "— A  Soviet 
city  in  space.  They  call  it  Cosmograd  and 
with  the  developments  just  cited  it's  clear 
they  have  the  foundation  laid  for  such 
manned  space  facilities. 

In  short,  its  time  for  NASA  to  pull  its 
head  out  of  the  sand  on  the  Soviets. 

The  agency's  public  affairs  office  is  totally 
unequipped  to  handle  the  simplest  queries 
on  Soviet  space  flight— and  the  agency's 
managers  have  been  ducking  the  chance  to 
comment. 

The  Soviet  program  is  an  issue  because 
their  space  station  push  is  part  of  their  mili- 
tary, technology  and  international  strate- 
gy—not because  it  would  make  a  convenient 
tactic  for  U.S.  station  approval. 

Were  NASA  to  raise  this  more  visibly  the 
Soviet  program  might  get  more  media  and 
public  attention.  I  can  offer  one  example. 
About  three  years  ago.  Omni  Magazine 
asked  me  to  write  an  article  on  the  Soviet 
space  program. 

I  did  not  put  a  lot  of  work  In  to  it.  and  it 
was  just  a  compilation  of  old  Aviation  Week 
findings,  but  the  reader  response  at  Omni  to 
this  thing  was  tremendous— I  believe  the 
second  largest  reader  response  they  had  had 
to  date.  The  typical  comment  to  Omni  was, 
"I  had  no  idea." 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  more  words  on 
the  media  because  the  media  is  very  impor- 
tant to  your  space  station  kickoff . 

Just  as  you  consider  your  approach  to  the 
White  House  on  the  station  issue,  you 
should  also  consider  your  approach  to  the 
media— or  make  sure  the  White  House  does 
when  it  discusses  the  space  station. 

That  sounds  simple,  but  I  will  cite  two 
cases  where  the  space  community  and  the 
White  House  blew  it. 

The  first  is  the  Reagan  space  policy  re- 
leased July  4,  1982,  in  connection  with  the 
shuttle  Mission  4  landing. 

There  was  an  almost  universal  perception 
in  the  media  that  this  was  a  military  space 
statement,  not  the  national  policy  it  was  de- 
signed to  be.  Media  coverage  of  the  policy 
failed  to  convey  the  policy's  objective  of 
maintaining  U.S.  space  leadership  both  civil 
and  military.  The  civil  side  was  ignored  as 
was  the  importance  of  language  allowing 
consideration  of  station  facilities. 
Why? 

First,  the  White  House  was  uncooperative 
in  discussing  for  background  the  policy 
prior  to  its  release.  If  they  had  not  treated 
it  like  a  big  secret  they  could  have  laid  some 
valuable  groundwork  in  explaining  their  ob- 
icctivcs. 

Secondly,  the  President's  speech  at  Ed- 
wards was  not  particularly  hard-hitting. 

Finally,  the  White  House  backgrounder 
held  when  the  policy  finally  was  released 
was  a  group  grope  on  relatively  short  notice. 
Since  all  the  journalists  that  normally  cover 
spaceflight  were  out  of  town  covering  a 
spaceflight,  the  background  was  to  a  group 
of  media  who  had  little  savvy  on  the  space 
program.  The  results  were  predictable. 

Another  example  of  where  the  White 
House  message  got  lost  was  President  Rea- 
gan's so  called  Star  Wars  speech. 

The  fact  it  drew  the  Star  Wars  label  indi- 
cated media  misunderstanding  of  the  mes- 
sage that  was  directed  more  at  overall  de- 
fensive technology  than  space  warfare.  The 
ViHiite  House  approach  with  the  defensive 
technologies  speech  suffered  from  some  of 
the  same  problems  that  affected  the  space 
policy  speech  and  the  result  was  wide 
spread  nay-saying  in  the  media. 

If  a  space  station  announcement  runs  into 
similar  problems,  you've  got  trouble. 
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So  what  can  you  do  to  prevent  it? 
FMrst  of  all,  I  think  you  are  always  better 
off  saying  more,  rather  than  less,  early  in 
the  game.  The  media  by  and  large  is  not 
very  savvy  on  technology  in  general,  let 
alone  spaceflight  specifically.  You  have  to 
explain  this  stuff  frequently  for  it  to  soak 
in,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the  multi  ele- 
ment space  station  concepts  now  under 
planning. 

As  for  worrying  about  "getting  ahead  of 
the  White  House,"  how  often  have  you 
heard  the  comment  about  the  man  in  the 
street  already  being  way  ahead  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy when  it  comes  to  caring  lor  the 
U.S.  space  program. 

Another  thing  you  can  do  is  insist  when 
the  White  House  has  something  to  say  on 
space,  that  the  statement  carry  sharp  sub- 
stance—not generalities.  After  all,  you  are 
the  space  experts,  not  the  White  House. 

A  third  measure  would  be  to  strive  for 
NASA  public  affairs  offices  with  a  more  ag- 
gressive attitude.  They  need  a  stronger  un- 
derstanding of  space  flight  hardware,  oper- 
ating procedures  and  what  it  takes  to 
convey  that  to  the  media. 

A  final  thing  you  could  do  is  bring  the 
younger  participants  in  NASA  and  industry 
out  to  do  more  of  the  explaining.  An  exam- 
ple is  the  group  of  new  astronauts  brought 
into  NASA  in  1978  and  1980. 

They  are  as  sharp  and  enthusiastic  a 
crowd  as  you  will  ever  find.  Of  course  they 
are  already  busy— but  I  think  they  could  be 
turned  loose  more  to  explain  what's  going 
on  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  space  pro- 
grams. They  represent  action,  results  and 
adventure— not  bureaucracy. 

Another  problem  is  the  media  itself.  Much 
reporting  on  technology  and  especially 
space  flight  reporting  is  filled  with  serious 
errors.  The  emphasis  is  on  show  biz  and  su- 
perficiality. 

I'm  not  talking  about  the  "correction  box  " 
type  errors  here.  We  all  make  those  and 
always  will.  I'm  talking  about  some  really 
poor  explanations  of  space  flight  being  con- 
veyed to  the  American  public. 

Some  examples— The  Washington  Times 
here  a  few  months  ago  carried  a  large  arti- 
cle about  NASA  having  an  offensive  space 
shuttle  capability  based  on  a  supposed  as- 
tronaut manned  maneuvering  unit  ability  to 
kill  12  Russian  satellites  in  a  7  day  mission. 
The  same  guy  that  wrote  that  gem  followed 
it  up  a  few  weeks  later  with  a  big  article 
about  how  NASA  Administrator  Jim  Beggs 
has  assigned  himself  to  fly  on  the  space 
shuttle. 

We  laugh  at  this  stuff,  but  the  paper  was 
serious.  A  lot  of  people  probably  believed 
that  nonsense,  and  when  the  first  manned 
maneuvering  flights  are  made  you  can  bet 
the  SovieU  will  use  the  Washington  Times' 
inaccuracy  as  propaganda. 

Turning  to  shuttle  Mission  7,  wouldn't 
you  agree  that  most  of  the  stuff  written 
about  Sally  Ride  was  pure  drivel.  Of  course 
it  was  historic,  but  the  media's  show  biz 
hype  was  ridiculous.  I  think  Ride's  experi- 
ence also  showed  a  pretty  shallow  under- 
standing in  the  media  about  what  a  shuttle 
crew  actually  does  in  both  preparing  for  a 
mission  then  flying  it. 

Another  Mission  7  example:  NBC  routine- 
ly called  the  space  shuttle  a  capsule.  That 
really  is  an  insult. 

Then  there  was  Newsweek 's  large  drawing 
supposedly  showing  how  the  Mission  7  crew 
heroically  led  by  Sally  Ride— was  going  to 
deploy  the  German  SPAs  pallet  satellite. 
Unfortunately,  Newsweek  s  drawing  actual- 
ly showed  deployment  of  the  shipping  crate 
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used  on  the  ground  to  haul  the  SPA-s 
around  In.  It  looked  like  this  giant  coffin 
going  overboard— Newsweek  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  the  crate  and  the 
actual  spacecraft. 

It's  bad  enough  that  the  writers  make 
such  errors.  What's  just  as  bad  is  the  editors 
that  oversee  the  writers  don't  know  any 
better  either. 

In  addition  to  these  errors.  I  know  the 
media  has  not  adequately  conveyed  the  ad- 
venture of  space  flight  on  the  shuttle  and 
the  marvel  of  this  spaceship  to  the  public- 
remember  NBC's  capsule  description.  I 
know  that  adventure  is  there.  I've  seen  it  in 
the  simulators  dozens  of  times. 

You  need  to  convey  to  the  public  the  ad- 
venture side  of  future  space  station  oper- 
ations as  well  as  the  technologictU  side.  A 
great  place  to  start  would  be  the  extraordi- 
narily deep  space  olwervations  that  could  be 
made  with  large  observatory  structures 
built  in  orbit  with  space  station  support. 
The  discoveries  we  expect  from  Space  Tele- 
scope are  just  the  beginning  of  what  you 
could  do  in  our  lifetime  with  station  based 
astronomy  and  astrophysical  observations. 

Most  members  of  the  media  and  NASA 
public  affairs  believe  they  have  to  be  super- 
ficial in  explaining  space  flight  lest  the 
public  not  understand. 

I  don't  believe  the  public  is  given  enough 
credit  for  its  ability  to  understand  space 
flight  in  general  and  specifically  what's 
going  on  in  individual  programs  like  shuttle. 

My  experience  has  been  when  you  give 
them  more  accurate  detail  and  less  show 
business,  they  appreciate  it.  It  simulates 
their  interest. 

I  think  if  you  can  find  a  way  to  push  and 
stimulate  that  extra  accuracy  and  detail 
that's  lacking,  you  will  make  the  public  feel 
more  a  part  of  the  space  adventure  and 
secure  an  even  stronger  base  of  support  for 
a  new  national  goal  such  as  a  space  sta- 
tion.* 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POUCY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  escalated  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  Central  America,  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  emphasize  nonmilitary 
policy  alternatives  in  the  struggle  to 
restore  stability  to  the  region. 

I  recently  met  in  San  Diego  with  my 
district  subcommittee  on  Central 
America.  At  that  meeting  an  eight- 
point  policy  recommendation  was 
drafted  that  includes  practical  alterna- 
tives to  our  current  program  of  armed 
intervention  in  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  Central  America.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  that  subcommittee's  eight- 
point  recommendation  which  I  now 
submit  to  the  Record: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  right  to  and  need  for 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  Central 
America; 

(a)  Guarantee  of  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms  reflected  in  the  United  Nations 
Statement  on  Human  Rights: 
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(b<  Redistribution  of  land  and  equal 
access  to  basic  human  services  (education, 
medical,  etc.): 

<c)  Right  to  organize  free  labor  unions  and 
other  associations: 

(d)  Release  of  political  prisoners:  and 

(e)  Participatory,  civil  government. 

2.  Immediate  cut  off  of  all  military  aid 
(direct  or  indirect)  to  the  government  of  El 
Salvador.  The  present  "recertification" 
process  is  unacceptable  in  that  it  has  failed 
to  substantially  reduce  human  rights  viola- 
tions. E>enial  of  continued  meaningless  "re- 
certification"  in  absence  of  objective  evi- 
dence of  significantly  Improved  human 
rights  conditions. 

3.  Active  support  for  a  political  solution  to 
the  crisis  in  El  Salvador.  A  call  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  to  begin  direct  nego- 
tiatior^s  with  the  opposition  forces  (FDR/ 
FMLM)  to  work  toward  a  cease-fire  and  a 
plan  for  representative  civil  government. 

4.  Support  for  the  recognition  of  elections, 
only  if  truly  "free."  i.e.: 

(a)  Guarantee  safety  for  those  organizing 
political  parties,  campaigning  and  ruiuiing 
for  office: 

(b)  Access  to  all  citizens  to  secret  ballot 
vote  without  intimidation:  and 

(c)  Supervision  and  monitoring  of  cam- 
paigning and  election  pr(x:ess  by  the  United 
Nations. 

5.  Immediate  cessation  of  military  or 
other  support  of  those  forces  working  to  de- 
stabilize and/or  overthrow  that  government 
of  Nicaragua.  Support  for  dialogue  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  Nations. 

6.  Cessation  of  the  increasing  militariza- 
tion of  Central  America  and  the  consequent 
spreading  of  violence  and  conflict  through- 
out the  region  (especially  in  Honduras). 

7.  Opposition  to  any  renewal  of  military 
aid  to  the  government  of  Guatemala. 

8.  Support  for  governments  that  meet  the 
conditions  of  self-determination  and  human 
rights  practices  as  outlined  in  number  1 
above.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOLEDAD  T. 
HERNANDEZ 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TtXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  tri- 
umphs and  the  tragedy  of  one  of 
South  Texas'  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, Mrs.  Soledad  T.  Hernandez. 

Few  individuals  have  the  strength 
and  stamina  that  this  81-year-old 
American  has  displayed  to  her  commu- 
nity. She  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  on  August  1,  1924.  Her 
activities  since  that  date  are  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  who  believe  in  the  free- 
doms and  opportunities  of  this  coun- 
try. 

At  a  time  when  Hispanic  heritage 
caused  an  additional  burden  to  arrivals 
in  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Hernandez 
actively  worked  to  register  voters  so 
that  all  persons,  regardless  of  race, 
could  participate  in  our  government. 
She  has  never  forgotten  her  heritage 
and  has  worked  in  numerous  civic  or- 
ganizations to  help  all  Americans  un- 
derstand the  cultural  importance  and 
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pride  of  the  Hispanic  community.  Yet 
she  has  never  ignored  the  needs  of  the 
United  States,  always  working  to  im- 
prove her  city  and  Nation. 

Sadly,  Mrs.  Hernandez'  house 
burned  to  the  ground  in  February  of 
this  year.  A  widow  of  35  years,  she  has 
been  unable  to  rebuild  her  home  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds.  Yet  the  com- 
munity she  served  for  so  long  has  not 
forgotten  her.  Efforts  are  underway  to 
raise  money  so  that  Mrs.  Hernandez 
may  once  again  have  a  home  of  her 
own.  I  would  like  to  salute  these  ef- 
forts and  the  person  for  whom  they 
are  undertaken.  This  loving  response 
to  a  senior  citizen  who  has  served  her 
community  and  country  for  the  past 
59  years  is  an  act  in  which  we  can  all 
take  pride.* 


CAPTAIN  SHUMARD  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT  RETIRES 
FROM  THE  CYPRESS  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17,  1983.  a  very  dedicated  Cy- 
press police  officer  was  honored  by  his 
family,  friends,  and  many  appreciative 
citizens  for  his  loyal  service  to  the 
community.  He  was  honored  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement.  I  know  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  want  to  join 
with  me  in  honoring  this  man. 

Capt.  Jerry  M.  Shumard  is  a  23-year 
veteran  of  the  Cypress  Police  Depart- 
ment, where  he  was  first  employed  as 
a  police  office^  on  June  10,  1960.  In 
January  of  1965,  he  was  promoted  to 
sergeant,  and  4  years  later  Jerry  Shu- 
mard was  promoted  to  lieutenant.  In 
September  1972.  Jerry  was  promoted 
to  police  captain. 

Captain  Shumard  has  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished police  career.  He  has 
worked  every  detail  within  the  police 
function,  and  commanded  each  divi- 
sion of  the  department.  In  addition  to 
the  many  commendations  he  has  re- 
ceived for  outstanding  work.  Captain 
Shumard  has  attended  numerous  spe- 
cialty and  management  schools.  His 
educational  background  includes  an 
associate  of  arts  degree  from  Pullerton 
Junior  College,  and  the  intermediate 
supervisory,  and  advanced  certificates 
from  the  Commission  on  Peace  Officer 
Standards  and  Training. 

Captain  Shumards  present  duties 
include  being  the  city's  coordinator  for 
emergency  services.  His  efforts  in  pre- 
paring the  city's  disaster  plan  have  re- 
sulted in  a  program  model  for  other 
communities.  He  has  been  involved  in 
many  community  activities  over  the 
years.  However,  his  most  notable  role 
is  that  of  Cypress'  official  Santa 
Claus.  In  that  role,  he  has  brought  joy 
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and  happiness  to  the  lives  of  many 
people  in  the  Cypress  community. 

Captain  Shumard  is  a  20-year  resi- 
dent of  Cypress.  His  successful  police 
career  could  only  have  resulted  from 
the  support  he  has  received  for  the 
least  30  years  from  his  wife,  Marilyn. 
The  Shumards  have  one  daughter, 
Paula,  who  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
California  State  University,  Long 
Beach. 

Jerry  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  I  trust  Cypress  has  a  life- 
long friend.  We  wish  you  well  in  your 
new  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contributions  of 
Captain  Shumard  to  the  security, 
safety,  and  betterment  of  the  Cypress 
community  can  never  be  fully  recog- 
nized. I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  wish  to  join  with  the  many  Cy- 
press citizens  in  wishing  this  man 
every  success  as  he  begins  a  new  phase 
in  his  life.* 
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a  Vietnam  in  the  Falklands.  We  may 
not  be  so  lucky  in  Central  America.* 


A  FOREIGN  ENTANGLEMENT  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL  RECOVERY 
AND  FINANCIAL  STABILITY  ACT 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AugtLst  4,  1983 
*  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  H.R.  2760,  the  Boland-Za- 
blocki  amendment  to  the  Intelligence 
Act  of  1983,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sent  a  strong  message  to  the 
White  House  that  we  oppose  the  fur- 
ther entanglement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Central  American  mo- 
rass. This  past  week,  however.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  appeared  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  pursue  his  own 
policy  in  the  region. 

Clearly,  the  President's  most  recent 
efforts  to  escalate  U.S.  involvement  in 
Central  America  underscore  his  intent 
from  Margaret  Thatcher  and  hoping 
for  an  equally  productive  outcome  to 
the  one  in  the  Falklands,  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  willing  to  send  5,000 
troops  on  military  maneuvers  in  Hon- 
duras. 

The  American  people  and  this  Con- 
gress cannot  stand  by  while  he  per- 
fects his  Thatcher  imitation. 

The  problems  of  Central  America 
are  regional  issues,  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues.  They  demand  regional 
solutions  with  full  participation  by  all 
those  involved.  U.S.  carrier  battle 
groups  have  little  place  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Sandinista  regime  is  now  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  Contadora 
group  and  other  Central  American  na- 
tions to  restore  stability  to  the  region. 
We  should  enthusiastically  support 
their  efforts,  rather  than  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua by  escalating  our  involvement. 

Fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  never  had  to  cope  with 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 


OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

*  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  was  intended  during 
the  debate  of  the  IMF  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, time  was  restricted  and  Mr. 
Marriott  and  I  did  not  get  the  proper 
time  for  the  following  colloquy: 

Mr.  Marriott.  Since  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  serves  on  the  House  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Conunittee.  I 
wonder  if  she  would  shed  some  light  on  this 
issue  for  my  colleagues.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  section  409  will  "intensify  Govern- 
ment control  over  banking  Institutions  and 
loan  evaluation  procedures"  and  "impose 
excessive  Government  intrusion  into  bank- 
ing management."  Is  this  so? 

Ms.  Oakar.  Absolutely  not.  Section  409 
was  drafted  specifically  and  carefully  to 
avoid  governmental  intrusion  into  or  Gov- 
ernment control  over  banks  or  their  loan 
evaluations  since: 

The  economic  evaluation  required  under 
section  409  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  lending  bank,  which  is  then  solely  re- 
sponsible to  itself  for  the  assumptions  used 
to  support  the  report's  conclusions  and  for 
the  conclusions  themselves. 

The  provision  specifies  an  absolute  mini- 
mal amount  of  Federal  overview.  Federal 
auditors,  in  the  normal  course  of  their  audit 
procedures,  would  check  to  insure  that  the 
economic  feasibility  study  required  by  sec- 
tion 409  has  been  completed  and  is  retained 
in  the  bank's  files. 

In  fact,  the  principal  objection  I  have 
heard  concerning  section  409  is  that  it  is  too 
lenient  and  that  there  should  be  additional 
governmental  controls  Imposed  and  regula- 
tory standards  specified. 

Mr.  Marriott.  If  the  gentlewoman  would 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  ask  her  opin- 
ion on  the  assertion  that  section  409  "dis- 
courages the  free  How  of  U.S.  capital  and 
exports." 

Ms.  Oakar.  That  Is  an  unfounded  asser- 
tion. The  only  conceivable  way  section  409 
could  discourage  the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital 
and  exports  is  that  various  Inherently  un- 
economic foreign  projects  might  be  rejected 
by  the  banks  after  the  banks  have  reviewed 
in  more  detail  the  anticipated  economic  via- 
bility of  these  projects.  When  that  happens, 
there  will  be  other  foreign  projects  to  take 
their  place. 

Mr.  Marriott.  If  the  gentlewoman  would 
yield.  I  gather  that  you  believe  that  substi- 
tuted projects  will  also  have  real  needs  for 
financing,  and  will  by  their  nature  be  more 
worthy  recipients  of  financing  from  the  U.S. 
than  uneconomic  projects.  Since  there  are 
generally  more  projects  than  there  is  cap- 
ital, there  will  probably  be  little,  if  any.  sig- 
nificant dampening  impact  on  the  outflow 
of  U.S.  exports  and  capital. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Marriott.  That  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  me.  In  my  considered  opinion,  the 
United  States  should  not  be  encouraging 
the  free  outflow  of  capital  if  the  net  result 
is  to  increase  the  deterioration  of  U.S.  pro- 
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ductive  capacity  of  vital  commodities  and  to 
increase  U.S.  unemployment.  I  can  see  that 
section  409  is  precisely  the  kind  of  safe- 
guard we  need.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  meas- 
ured measure. 

Ms.  Oakar.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  The 
unemployment  situation  that  exists  current- 
ly in  our  country  has  reached  the  point 
where  some  measured  corrective  actions  are 
now  appropriate  and  necessary.  We  can't 
just  sit  here  and  watch  all  these  jobs  being 
shipped  abroad.  Section  409  is  designed  to 
be  a  step  in  that  direction.  We  don't  need 
drsuionian  measures,  but  we  surely  do  need 
to  send  these  banks  a  messsige. 

Mr.  Marriott.  If  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  would  yield  further,  in  your  view,  does 
section  409  discriminate  against  foreign 
loans  or  create  any  real  risk  of  retaliation 
by  any  foreign  government? 

Ms.  Oakar.  No.  on  both  counts.  Section 
409  is  designed  to  focus  attention  on  the 
fact  that  foreign  project  loan  requests  al- 
ready have  an  overwhelming  advantage  over 
competing  loan  requests  from  U.S.  borrow- 
ers because  the  foreign  projects  typically 
enjoy  foreign  government  guarantees  and 
subsidies,  backed  by  a  lender  of  last  resort— 
the  IMP.  U.S.  borrowers  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate. Section  409.  in  and  of  iuelf,  will  not 
correct  this  imbalance  but  it  will  be  helpful 
in  precluding  foreign  project  loans  which 
are  inherently  uneconomic  and  should 
never  go  forward. 

Rest  assured,  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of 
retaliation.  Foreign  projects  that  are  ulti- 
mately rejected  by  the  lending  banks  under 
the  language  of  section  409  clearly  deserve 
to  be  denied  financing.  The  affected  host 
countries  will  be  much  better  off  without 
such  projects  and  well  advised  to  seek  fi- 
nancing for  other  inherently  economic 
projects.  Section  409  merely  encourages 
sound,  economically  viable  foreign  projects. 
Mr.  Marriott.  That's  how  it  ought  to  be. 
In  other  words,  section  409  will  put  foreign 
project  lending  on  the  same  economic  basis 
as  is  required  for  unsubsidized  domestic 
lending.  Uneconomic  project  lending  is 
harmful  to  the  host  country,  the  IMF.  the 
United  States.  U.S.  industries,  and  U.S. 
workers.  Is  it  also  true  that  a  comparable 
provision  to  section  409  was  Included  in  the 
final  Senate  IMF  bill? 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  this  infor- 
mation. I  know  that  she  serves  on  the  House 
Banking  Committee  and  has  been  directly 
involved  with  the  detailed  discussions  on 
IMF  funding.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  pro-U.S.  industry,  pro-U.S. 
jobs,  pro-competition. 

Ms.  Oakar.  The  gentleman  from  Utah  is 
correct.  This  is  indeed  a  iohs  amendment. 
The  Senate  did  include  a  similar  provision 
in  their  final  IMF  bill. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Well.  I'm  convinced— I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  preserving 
section  409.* 


FTC  SUPPORTS  HEALTH  CARE 
PROPOSAL  TO  PROMOTE  PRE- 
FERRED PROVIDER  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
*  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
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good  news  I  received  last  week  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  regard- 
ing a  goal  shared  by  every  member  of 
this  body.  That  goal  is  quality  and  ac- 
cessible medical  care  for  Americans  at 
affordable  prices. 

Few  issues  have  been  more  widely 
debated  in  Congress  in  recent  years 
than  this  one.  Workers  are  finding 
that  their  pay  increases  melt  in  the 
form  of  ever  increasing  cost  for  health 
care  premiums.  Employers  understand 
that  the  rising  cost  of  health  care  is 
the  fastest  growing  expense  to  Ameri- 
can business  today. 

Some  contend  that  the  only  way  we 
can  control  these  costs  is  through  a 
massive  new  scheme  of  Federal  regula- 
tion. I  happen  to  believe  there  are  a 
number  of  step)s  we  can  take  to  insure 
access  to  quality,  affordable  health 
care  for  Americans  without  construct- 
ing a  new  pyramid  of  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

That  is  why  earlier  this  year  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  an  innovative  new  cost- 
saving  proposal  called  preferred  pro- 
vider organizations.  PPO.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  report  that  last  week,  in  a  letter 
to  me.  the  FTC  indicated  support  for 
my  legislation. 

In  is  letter  to  me.  Chairman  Miller 
indicates  that  this  legislation  will  help 
promote  competition  in  the  health 
care  marketplace  and  enhance  con- 
sumer welfare.  In  addition.  Chairman 
Miller  states  that  this  legislation  will 
help  insure  that  preferred  provider  or- 
ganizations developed  free  of  unneces- 
sary restrictions. 

Under  a  PPO  arrangement,  doctors 
and  hospitals  agree  with  insurers,  em- 
ployers, unions,  or  other  purchasers  to 
lower  their  prices  for  health  care  serv- 
ices. In  return,  the  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals are  guaranteed  a  substantial 
number  of  patients  and  prompt  pay- 
ment. 

Unlike  many  other  group  plans  pa- 
tients who  participate  in  a  PPO  may 
see  any  doctor  they  choose  and  health 
care  providers  are  paid  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis. 

My  bill  would  override  State,  laws 
which  restrict  PPO  development.  It 
also  establishes  the  PPO's  can  be  law- 
fully negotiated.  This  will  serve  to 
eliminate  uncertainty  about  the  legali- 
ty of  such  negotiations  that  has  devel- 
oped due  to  several  recent  court  ac- 
tions. My  legislation  would  in  no  way 
change  existing  Federal  and  State 
antitrust  laws.  Chairman  Miller  did 
however  recommend  minor  modifica- 
tions to  further  clarify  this  point. 

Preferred  provider  organizations  are 
springing  up  in  response  to  the  pub- 
lic's demand  for  quality  medical  care 
at  affordable  prices.  The  commission's 
support  of  my  legislation  will  help 
catalyze  congressional  action  that  will 
give  all  Americans  access  to  these  in- 
novative, cost-containing  health  care 
plans. 
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Although  PPO's  are  relatively  new, 
they  have  already  produced  impressive 
results.  In  California,  Blue  Cross  has 
established  a  preferred  provider  ar- 
rangement called  a  Prudent  Buyer 
Plan,  covering  the  six  population  cen- 
ters of  the  State  that  has  lowered  hos- 
pital insurance  premiums  15  percent. 
This  plan  not  only  offers  the  same 
quality  benefits  as  other  Blue  Cross 
arrangements  but  adds  additional  ben 
efits  such  as  well-baby  care  and  cover- 
age for  preventive  services  such  as  pap 
smears. 

Even  though  hospital  costs  rose  24 
percent  in  California  between  July 
1982  and  July  1983,  the  negotiation  of 
these  prudent  buyer  plans  indicates 
that  something  can  be  done  to  counter 
the  health  care  cost  spiral  which  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

In  Minnesota,  another  plan  covering 
most  hospitals  in  the  Minneapolis  area 
will  save  subscribers  $10  million  in 
hospital  costs  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  these  results 
demonstrate  that  we  can  reign  in 
health  care  costs  without  creating  a 
Federal  regulatory  monster. 

We  can  offer  a  new,  affordable 
option  on  the  health  care  horizon  and 
can  do  so  without  restrictive  and  bur- 
densome Federal  regulation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  FTC  shares  my 
views  and  I  thank  Chairman  Miller 
and  the  other  commissioners  for  con- 
sidering my  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  29,  1983. 
Hon.  Ron  Wyden. 

Long-worth  Office  Building.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyden:  Thank  you  for  request- 
ing the  views  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  H.R.  2956.  which  you  have  intro- 
duced to  exempt  preferred  provider  organi- 
zations from  the  coverage  of  certain  state 
laws  and  regulations. 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  is  very  In- 
terested in  the  development  of  alternative 
health  care  systems  because  they  offer  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  consumers  by  promoting 
cost-containment  and  stimulating  competi- 
tion in  the  health  care  industry.  In  recent 
years,  the  Commission  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  encourage  the  provision  of  such 
services. 

For  example,  in  1981.  the  Commission 
issued  an  enforcement  policy  statement  de- 
signed to  outline  the  manner  in  which  phy- 
sicians can  collectively  participate  in  medi- 
cal prepayment  plans  without  violating  the 
antitrust  law.s.'  More  recently,  the  Commis- 
sion issued  an  advisory  opinion  to  Health 
Care  Management  Associates  ("HCMA") 
concerning  a  preferred  provider  program  in 
which  HCMA  proposed  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
mediary l)etween  participating  physicians 
and  third-party  payors  such  as  insurance 
companies.  The  Commission  concluded  that 
such  a  program  would  likely  improve  com- 
petition In  the  health  care  sector  and  would 
not  violate  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
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Act  or  any  other  antitrust  statute."  Policy 
statements  such  as  these  are  intended  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  alternative 
health  care  systems  by  delineating  the  orga- 
nizational provisions  that  most  clearly 
comply  with  the  antitrust  laws.  System  or- 
ganizers that  rely  exclusively  on  these  pro- 
visions can  then  offer  their  services  without 
fear  of  Commission  action. 

Preferred  provider  programs  are  a  rela- 
tively recent  innovation  in  the  health  care 
field.  Under  such  plans,  third-party  payors 
contract  with  health  care  providers— either 
directly  or  through  an  intermediary— to  fur- 
nish services  at  less  than  their  usual  fees  in 
exchange  for  guaranteed  prompt  payment 
and  preferential  access  to  patients  in  the 
program.  In  order  to  make  such  programs 
work,  organizers  must  be  able  to  negotiate 
contracts  calling  for  alternative  rates  of 
payment  with  health  care  providers  in  a  va- 
riety of  specialties  in  a  given  geographic 
area.  Moreover,  organizers  need  to  be  able 
to  encourage  plan  members  to  consult  the 
preferred  providers  under  contract  by  limit- 
ing reimbursement  for  health  care  services 
to  the  amounts  charged  by  the  preferred 
providers.  However,  exi.sting  slate  laws  and 
regulations  may  limit  the  degree  to  which 
preferred  provider  plan  organizers  can  nego- 
tiate and  implement  contractual  provisions 
of  this  sort.  H.R.  2956  would  help  in  this 
regard  by  minimizing  the  extent  to  which 
state  laws  may  unintentionally  or  unneces- 
sarily hinder  the  development  of  alternative 
health  care  systems.  In  particular,  the  legis- 
lation would  expressly  permit  group  health 
payors  to  reimburse  physicians  and  benefici- 
aries at  alternative  rates. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  states  have 
an  important  and  legitimate  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  they  would 
retain  the  authority  to  enact  laws  or  regula- 
tions for  that  purpose.  However,  we  present- 
ly are  not  aware  of  any  persuasive  justifica- 
tion of  this  nature  for  the  state  statutes 
that  currently  appear  to  hinder  or  prevent 
development  of  alternative  health  care  sys- 
tems. In  fact,  most  or  all  of  these  statutes 
predate  programs  such  as  preferred  provid- 
er organizations  and  their  restrictive  effects 
upon  these  alternative  health  care  systems 
very  likely  were  not  intended  or  anticipated. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  preferred  provider 
programs  remain  subject  to  effective  anti- 
trust review  and  enforcement,  however,  the 
commission  recommends  two  modifications 
relating  to  Section  2(a)  of  H.R.  2956.  First, 
we  suggest  insertion  of  the  word  "state"  be- 
tween the  words  "other"  and  "law"  in  line  6. 
in  order  to  make  it  completely  clear  that 
the  bill  would  not  exempt  the  covered  pro 
grams  from  the  federal  antitrust  laws. 
Second,  we  recommend  that  Section  2(a)  be 
modified  so  that  state  antitrust  laws  contin- 
ue to  apply  to  the  covered  programs.  As-  one 
step  in  that  direction,  we  sugggcst  replacing 
the  phrase  "one  or  more  group  health  plan 
payors"  in  lines  6  and  7  with  the  phrase 
"any  group  health  plan  payor".  Agreements 


'  Enforcement  Policy  With  Respect  to  Physician 
Agreements  to  Control  Medical  Prepayment  Plans 
(Sept.  25.  1981). 


'  "Health  Carp  Management  Associates:  Pile  No. 
833  0005"  (Advisory  Opinion)  (June  8.  1983).  at  4. 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  Commission  noted 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  health  care 
providers  and  third-party  payors  who  participate  in 
the  program  will  remain  free  to  participate  in  other 
programs  as  well:  the  program  will  not  involve  any 
agreement  among  competing  providers  or  third- 
party  payors  concerning  any  aspect  of  its  operation; 
and  no  actively  practicing  provider,  hospital,  or 
third-party  payor  will  have  any  financial  or  other 
interest  in  the  program.  Id. 
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among  payors  are  not  typically  essential  to 
the  success  of  preferred  provider  programs, 
and  making  this  change  would  help  to 
ensure  that  such  agreements  would  contin- 
ue to  be  subject  to  state  as  well  as  federal 
antitrust  statutes. 

The  Commission  concludes  that  H.R.  2956 
would  help  ensure  that  alternative  health 
care  systems  such  as  preferred  provider  or- 
ganizations can  develop  free  of  unnecessary 
restrictions.  This,  in  turn,  should  increase 
competition  and  consumer  welfare  in  the 
health  care  sector.  With  the  minor  modifi- 
cations noted  above,  we  support  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

James  C.  Miller  III. 

Chairman.m 


VFW  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
heartened  to  learn  of  last  week's 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
President's  Central  American  policies 
by  the  national  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

Commander-in-Chief  James  R.  Cur- 
rieo.  who  ably  represents  the  2y2  mil- 
lion men  and  women  of  the  VFW  and 
its  auxiliary,  stated  his  view  succinctly 
when  he  said:  "Wake  Up  America."  He 
made  two  fundamental  statements  on 
the  situation  in  Central  America:  first, 
the  problem  is  not  with  the  U.S. 
policy,  but  with  the  areawide  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan 
axis;  and.  second,  our  policy  and  opin- 
ionmakers  should  not  be  applying  a 
Vietnamese  yardstick  to  an  entirely 
different  local  and  regional  situation. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  leader- 
ship representing  millions  of  brave 
and  patriotic  Americans  who  under- 
stand firsthand  the  danger  our  Nation 
faces  if  we  should  ever  relent  in  the 
fight  for  freedom,  something  which  is 
often  taken  for  granted  in  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  the  VFW  leadership  for 
its  stance  on  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
take  note  of  Mr.  Currieo's  straightfor- 
ward message  to  all  Members  of  this 
Congress,  which  follows: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States. 

July  27,  1983. 
To:  Members  of  the  98th  United  Stales  Con- 
gress. 
From:    James   R.    Currieo,    National   Coni- 

mander-in-Chicf.     Veterans     of     Foreign 

Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Having  just  relumed  from  an  intensive 
fact-finding  visit  to  El  Salvador.  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica.  I  am  deeply  convinced  of 
two  facts  of  life  that,  literally  jump  out  at 
you.  These  facts  are: 

( 1 )  the  problem  in  Central  America  is  not 
the  United  States  or  United  States  policy.  It 
is  Nicaraguan  Marxism  in  service  to  Soviet- 
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Cuban  regional  military  imperialism.  Nica- 
ragua poses  an  area- wide  threat— a  veritable 
"Revolution  Without  Frontiers"  as  their 
rhetoric  describes  it  and,  as  such,  must  be 
neutralized;  and 

(2)  the  dissension  and  division  here  at 
home  over  our  Central  American  policy  is  a 
predictable  by-product  of  much  of  our  pres- 
tige media  rigidly  applying  a  "Vietnamese" 
yard  stick  to  an  entirely  different  local  and 
regional  situation. 

Military  Marxism,  in  my  view,  can  be  de- 
feated without  a  single  U.S.  soldier  being 
called  upon  to  fight  if  we  (ai  fund  and 
supply  ammunition  and  equipment  request- 
ed by  the  Administration  for  El  Salvador, 
and  (b)  if  we  stop  "shooting  ourself  in  the 
foot"  by  adhering  to  the  arbitraniy  low 
figure  of  55  trainers.  (There  are  some  2.000- 
plus  Cuban  military  In  Nicaragua  making 
the  current  trainer  ratio  about  36  commu- 
nists: 1  U.S.) 

As  for  the  Nicaraguan  "Contras."  I  spoke 
with  Alfonso  Robelo  and  other  early  Sandi- 
nista.  anli-Somoza  individuals.  These  bravt 
freedom  fighters  want  nothing  more  than 
what  we  in  the  United  Stales  lake  for  grant- 
ed. 

I  am  closely  considering  going  to  the  VFW 
membership  to  solicit  "person  to  person" 
funds  for  transmittal  to  the  "Contras."  The 
symbolism  of  such  non-govemmenlal  sup- 
port would  be  of  great  importance. 

A  last  word:  a  deadly  game,  not  of  our  own 
making,  is  underway  in  Central  America. 
There  will  bi;  a  'winner"  and  a  "loser"  and 
the  world  will  know  the  difference. 

As  one  deeply  informed  American  diplo- 
mat pointed  out  to  me:  "Central  America  is 
like  a  loaded  shotgun  pointed  at  our  soft 
under-belly.  Our  job  must  be  to  make  cer- 
tain this  shotgun  never  goes  off." 

Defeat  here  for  U.S.  national  interests  is 
out  of  the  question.  Please  advise. 
Cordially. 

James  R.  Currieo. 
National  Commander-in-Chief.m 


HONORING  A  GREAT  AMERICAN: 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  just  a  few  weeks,  we  will 
mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  day 
in  August  1963  when  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  stood  at  the 
steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  here  in 
Washington  and  told  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  civil  rights  marchers  that 
they  had  come  here  "to  cash  a  check". 

But,  said  Dr.  King,  that  note  from 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation 
had  come  back,  stamped  insufficient 
funds",  when  millions  of  black  citizens 
tried  to  redeem  it. 

That  speech,  with  the  memorable  re- 
frain. "I  have  a  dream",  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pleas  for 
social  justice  and  humanitarian  rights 
ever  heard  in  this  land. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that,  for  many 
blacks,  that  "check"  still  has  not  been 
sufficiently  redeemed.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  I 
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have  seen  the  appalling  statistics 
which  we  have  compiled  on  black  life 
in  America:  Half  of  all  blac't-.  children 
live  in  poverty;  10,000  black  infants 
will  die  this  year  before  the  age  of  1; 
one-third  of  all  black  families  lives 
below  the  poverty  line;  a  depressing  70 
percent  of  black  children  living  in 
female-headed  families  live  in  poverty. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  alter  the  statas 
quo,  to  begin  to  make  good  on  our 
promises.  We  can  still  turn  rhetoric 
into  reality.  But  it  will  take  a  new 
commitment  and  a  new  willingness- to 
work  for  the  good  of  all. 

It  is  with  that  commitment  in  mmd. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  speech  which  Dr.  King  de- 
livered so  vibrantly  20  years  ago.  I  do 
ihij.  too,  in  commemoration  of  a  great 
philosopher,  a  great  poet,  a  prophet,  a 
leader:  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  you  today  in  what 
will  go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest  dem- 
onstration for  freedom  in  the  history  of  our 
nation. 

Five  score  years  aeo.  a  great  American,  In 
whose  symboiic  shadow  we  stand  today, 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
This  momentous  decree  came  as  the  great 
beacon  light  of  hope  for  millions  of  Negro 
slaves  wh  had  been  scared  in  the  flames  ol 
withering  inji'stice.  It  came  as  the  joyous 
daybreak  to  end  the  long  night  of  their  cap- 
tivity. 

But  one  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro 
still  IS  not  free.  One  hundred  years  later  the 
life  of  the  Negro  is  still  badly  crippled  by 
the  manacles  of  segregation  and  the  chains 
of  discrimination.  One  hundred  years  later 
the  Negro  lives  on  a  lonely  island  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  material 
prosperity.  One  hundred  years  later,  the 
Negro  is  still  languished  in  the  corners  of 
American  society  and  finds  himself  an  exile 
in  his  owTi  land.  So  we  have  come  here 
today  to  dramatize  the  shameful  condition. 
In  a  sense  we've  come  to  our  Nations  Cap- 
ital to  cash  a  check.  When  the  architects  of 
our  republic  wrote  the  magnificent  words  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, they  were  signing  a  promissory 
note  to  which  every  American  was  to  fall 
heir  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all  men. 
yes,  black  men  as  well  as  white  men.  should 
be  guaranteed  the  unalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  .)f  happiness. 

It  is  obvious  today  that  America  has  de- 
faulted on  this  promissory  note  insofar  as 
her  citizens  of  color  are  concerned.  Instead 
of  honoring  this  sacred  obligation.  America 
has  given  the  Negro  people  a  bad  check,  a 
check  which  lias  come  back  marked  "Insuf- 
ficient Funds. "  But  we  refuse  to  believe  the 
bank  of  justice  is  bankrupt.  We  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  there  arc  insufficient  funds  in  the 
great  vaults  of  opportunity  of  this  nation. 
So  we  have  come  to  cash  this  check,  a  check 
that  will  give  us  upon  demand,  the  riches  of 
freedom  and  the  security  of  iustice.  We 
have  also  come  to  this  hallov.'ed  spot  to 
remind  America  of  the  fierce  urgency  of 
now. 

This  is  no  time  to  engage  in  the  luxury  of 
cooling  off  or  to  take  the  tranquilizing  drug 
of  gradualism.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  real 
the  promises  of  democracy.  Now  is  the  time 
to  rise  from  the  dark  and  desolate  valley  of 
segregation  to  the  sunlit  path  of  racial  jus- 
tice. Now  is  the  time  to  lift  our  nation  from 
the   quicksands   of   racial   injustice   to   the 
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solid  rock  of  brotherhood.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  justice  a  reality  for  all  of  God's 
children. 

It  would  be  fatal  for  the  nation  to  over- 
look the  urgency  of  the  moment.  This  swel- 
tering summer  of  the  Negro's  legitimate  dis- 
content will  not  pass  until  there  is  an  invig- 
orating autumn  of  freedom  and  equality. 
Nineteen  sixty-three  is  not  an  end  but  a  be- 
ginning. Those  who  hoped  that  the  Negro 
needed  to  blow  off  steam  and  will  now  be 
content  will  have  a  rude  awakening  if  the 
nation  returns  to  business  as  usual.  There 
will  be  neither  rest  nor  tranquility  in  Amer- 
ica until  the  Negro  is  guaranteed  his  citizen- 
ship rights.  The  whirlwinds  of  revolt  will 
continue  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our 
nation  until  the  bright  day  of  justice 
emerges. 

But  there  is  something  I  must  say  to  my 
people  who  stand  on  the  warm  threshold 
which  leads  them  to  the  palace  of  justice.  In 
the  process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place  we 
must  not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds.  Let  us 
not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  freedom  by 
drinking  from  the  cup  of  bitterness  and 
hatred.  We  must  forever  conduct  our  strug- 
gle on  the  high  plane  of  dignity  and  disci- 
pline. We  must  not  allow  our  creative  pro- 
test to  degenerate  into  physical  violence. 
Again  and  again  we  must  rise  to  the  majes- 
tic heights  of  meeting  physical  force  with 
soul  force. 

The  marvelous  new  militancy  which  has 
engulfed  the  Negro  community  must  not 
lead  us  to  a  distrust  of  all  whi'e  people,  for 
many  of  our  white  brothers,  as  evidenced  by 
their  presence  here  today,  have  come  to  re- 
alize that  their  destiny  is  tied  up  with  our 
destiny.  They  have  come  to  realize  that 
their  freedom  is  inextricably  bound  to  our 
freedom.  We  cannot  walk  alone. 

And  as  we  walk  we  must  make  the  pledge 
that  we  shall  always  march  ahead.  We 
cannot  turn  back.  There  are  those  who  are 
asking  the  devotees  of  civil  rights:  'When 
will  you  be  satisfied?"  We  can  never  be  satis- 
fled  as  long  as  our  bodies,  heavy  with  the  fa- 
tigue of  travel,  cannot  gain  lodging  in  the 
motels  of  the  highways  and  the  hotels  of 
the  cities.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as 
the  Negro's  basic  mobility  is  from  a  smaller 
ghetto  to  a  larger  one.  We  can  never  be  sat- 
isfied as  long  as  our  children  are  stripped  of 
their  selfhood  and  robbed  of  their  dignity 
by  signs  stating:  'For  Whites  Only."  We 
cannot  t>e  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro  in 
Mississippi  cannot  vote  and  the  Negro  in 
New  York  believes  he  has  nothing  for  which 
to  vote.  No,  no,  we  are  not  satisfied  and  we 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  justice  rolls  down 
like  the  waters  and  righteousness  like  a 
mighty  stream. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  of  you  have 
come  here  out  of  great  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from 
narrow  jail  cells,  some  of  you  have  come 
from  areas  where  your  quest  for  freedom 
left  you  battered  by  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion and  staggered  by  the  winds  of  police 
brutality.  You  have  been  the  veterans  of 
creative  suffering.  Continue  to  work  with 
the  faith  that  unearned  suffering  is  redemp- 
tive. 

Go  back  to  Mississippi,  go  back  to  Ala- 
bama, go  back  to  South  Carolina,  go  back  to 
Georgia,  go  back  to  Louisiana,  go  back  to 
the  slums  and  ghettos  of  our  northern 
cities,  knowing  that  somehow  this  situation 
can  and  will  be  changed.  Let  us  not  wallow 
in  the  valley  of  despair. 

I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  even 
though  we  face  the  difficulties  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  I  still  have  a  dream.  It  is  a  dream 
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deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream.  I 
have  a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will 
rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its 
creed:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former  slaves 
and  the  sons  of  former  slaveowners  will  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of 
brotherhood. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  even  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  state  sweltering  with 
the  heat  of  injustice,  sweltering  with  the 
heat  of  oppression,  will  be  transformed  into 
an  oasis  of  freedom  and  justice.  I  have  a 
dream  that  my  four  little  children  will  one 
day  live  in  a  nation  where  they  will  not  be 
judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by  the 
content  of  their  character.  I  have  a  dream 
today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  down  in  Ala- 
bama with  its  vicious  racists,  with  its  Gover- 
nor having  his  lips  dripping  with  the  words 
of  interposition  and  nullification— one  day 
right  there  in  Alabama,  little  black  boys  and 
black  girls  will  be  able  to  join  hands  with 
little  white  Iwys  and  white  girls  as  sisters 
and  brothers. 

I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain 
shall  be  made  low,  the  rough  places  will  be 
made  plain  and  the  crooked  places  will  be 
made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
together. 

This  is  our  hope.  This  is  the  faith  that  I 
go  back  to  the  South  with.  With  this  faith 
we  will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain 
of  despair  a  stone  of  hope.  With  this  faith 
we  will  be  able  to  transform  the  jangling 
discords  of  our  nation  into  a  beautiful  sym- 
phony of  brotherhood.  With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray  to- 
gether, to  struggle  together,  to  go  to  jail  to- 
gether, to  stand  up  for  freedom  together, 
knowing  that  we  will  be  free  one  day. 

This  will  be  the  day  when  all  of  God's 
children  will  t>e  able  to  sing  with  new  mean- 
ing: 

My  country  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountain-side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

And  if  America  is  to  be  a  great  nation,  this 
must  become  true.  So.  let  freedom  ring  from 
the  prodigious  hill  tops  of  New  Hampshire. 
Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty  moun- 
tains of  New  York.  Let  freedom  ring  from 
the  heightening  Alleghenies  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Let  freedom  ring  from  the  snowcapped 
Rockies  of  Colorado.  Let  freedom  ring  from 
the  curvaceous  slopes  of  California.  But  not 
only  that,  let  freedom  ring  from  Stone 
Mountain  of  Georgia. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  Lookout  Mountain 
of  Tennessee. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and 
molehill  of  Mississippi.  From  every  moun- 
tainside, let  freedom  ring.  And  when  we 
allow  freedom  to  ring,  when  we  let  it  ring 
from  every  village,  from  every  hamlet,  from 
every  state  and  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to 
speed  up  that  day  when  all  of  God's  chil- 
dren, black  men  and  white  men.  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Protestants  and  Catholics,  will  t>e 
able  to  join  hands  and  sing  in  the  words  of 
the  old  Negro  spiritual:  "Free  at  last!  free  at 
last!  thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at 
last!"* 
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EPA  NUCLEAR  STANDARDS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
October  8,  1981,  policy  statement  on 
nuclear  energy,  the  President  articu- 
lated in  a  convincing  manner  a  widely 
shared  belief  that  a  more  abundant, 
affordable,  and  secure  energy  future  is 
a  critical  element  of  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  that  nuclear 
power  is  one  of  the  best  potential 
sources  of  new  electrical  energy  sup- 
plies in  the  coming  decades,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Government  should  act 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public 
health  and  safety  to  remove  urmeces- 
sary  regulatory  obstacles  to  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power.  Regrettably, 
there  appear  to  be  some  at  the  Envi- 
rormiental  Protection  Agency  who 
have  not  heeded  the  President's  sound 
words  and  who  seem  to  believe  that 
any  radiation  associated  with  industri- 
al or  government  activities  must  be 
eliminated  even  though  it  may  have 
no  detectable  effect  on  the  public 
health  and  safety.  How  else  can  EPA 
explain  the  national  emission  stand- 
ards for  radionuclides  that  it  proposed 
on  April  6.  1983. 

Both  the  National  Commission  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection  have  proposed  and  support 
a  maximum  radiation  exposure  limit 
for  the  public  of  500  millirens  per  year 
annual  dose  equivalent  to  the  whole 
body,  gonads,  or  bone  marrow,  and 
1,500  millirem  per  year  to  other 
organs.  In  its  proposed  standards,  EPA 
would  reduce  the  500/1,500  millirem 
exposure  limit  to  10  millirems  per  year 
to  the  whole  body,  gonads,  or  bone 
marrow  and  30  millirems  to  other 
organs— a  reduction  of  98  percent. 
This  was  not  based  upon  a  compara- 
tive risk  analysis  as  required  for  the 
establishment  of  these  standards 
under  section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
EPA  seems  to  have  based  its  proposed 
standards  on  what  it  believes  the  best 
available  technology  can  achieve.  The 
absurd  stringency  of  this  proposed 
standard  is  most  apparent  when  one 
considers  that  the  average  radiation 
exposure  to  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States  from  environmental  sources  is 
100  to  200  millirem  per  year  and  that 
the  dose  from  only  one  round  trip 
intercontinental  flight  can  exceed  a  10 
millirem  whole  body  limit.  Implemen- 
tation of  these  standards  will  result  in 
the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  tax  and  industry 
dollars,  will  seriously  impair  vital  na- 
tional defense  activities,  and  will  pro- 
vide no  benefits  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  American  public. 


Representative  Samuel  Stratton, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  wrote  to  EPA  Administra- 
tor Ruckelshaus  on  June  28,  1983,  call- 
ing for  EPA  to  employ  a  scientifically 
based  process  of  comparative  risk  anal- 
ysis in  assessing  the  risks  to  human 
health  of  radiation,  just  as  EPA 
should  be  doing  with  respect  to  other 
hazardous  substances.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Stratton  for  his  thoughtful 
letter  and  I  insert  a  copy  of  it  here  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1983. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator,    Environmental    Protection 
Agency  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  1  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  your  courage  and  perseverance  in 
again  assuming  the  leadership  of  the  EPA.  I 
also  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ad- 
dress you  gave  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  June  22.  1983.  wherein  you  en- 
dorsed the  need  for  a  government-wide  proc- 
ess   for    assessing    and    managing    health, 
safety  and  environmental  risks  and  benefits. 
The  United  States  must  place  in  operation 
a  system  comparable  to  the  two-step  process 
you   recommended    for   the    assessment   of 
risks  to  human  health  from  a  given  sub- 
stance and  a  balancing  of  that  risk  against 
the  costs  of  reducing  or  eliminating  it.  How- 
ever. I  sincerely  doubt  that  the  Director  and 
members  of  EPA's  Office  of  Radiation  Pro- 
grams believe  it  is  necessary  to  balance  risk 
against  cost  when  radioactive  substances  are 
Involved.  It  should  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  is  aware  of  cosmic  rays,  flies  in  jet  air- 
craft or  skis  in  Colorado  that  EPA's  pro- 
posed 10  millirem  organ  dose  limit  and  the 
0.2  picocurie  per  liter  radon  concentration 
standard  for  uranium  mining  operations  are 
fatuous  and  flagrant  violations  of  common 
good  sense.   Mr.   Sjoblom   and  his  cohorts 
seem  to  believe  that  any  radiation  associat- 
ed with  Industrial  or  government  activities 
must  be  suppressed  with  total  disregard  for 
the  fact  that  the  radiation  may  have  no  de- 
tectable effect  on  public  health,  safety  and 
the  environment  but  a  large  effect  on  the 
economy. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Procurement  and 
Military  and  Nuclear  Systems  held  hearings 
In  1981  and  1982  on  the  effects  of  the  radon 
from  uranium  mill  tailings  piles  on  public 
health  and  safety.  The  consensus  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  those  hearings,  except  for  most  of 
those  from  EPA  and  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  (NRC)  was  that  the  radon 
emitted  by  uranium  mill  tailings  piles  had 
al)solutely  negligible  effect  on  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  EPA  and  NRC. 
using  hypothetical  and  highly  questionable 
mathematical  models  (there  are  no  real 
data  available),  concluded  there  might  be 
two  radon  induced  deaths  per  year  from 
lung  cancer  sometime  in  the  future,  if  noth- 
ing were  done  to  the  piles.  Please  under- 
stand that  there  are  some  100,000  to  125,000 
lung  cancer  deaths  per  year  in  the  United 
States.  10.000  to  25.000  of  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  emission  of  radon  from 
sources  in  no  way  related  to  mill  tailings 
piles.  Most  of  the  other  deaths  are  due  to 
smoking.  To  "prevent"  those  two  hypotheti- 
cally    projected   casualties,    the    EPA    and 
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NRC  called  for  heroic  and  draconion  meas- 
ures to  suppress  the  radon  by  placing  10 
feet  of  dirt  on  top  of  the  pile,  reburying  the 
tailings,  etc.  I  must  say  that  NRC  finally 
saw  the  light  and  backed  off  from  those 
measures  which  would  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions  to  billions  of 
dollars  by  government  and  industry. 

Mr.  Administrator.  EPA  is  under  intense 
criticism  for  failing  to  regulate  exposure  to 
toxic  chemicals  in  the  environment.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  agency  at  the  same  time  is 
rapidly  moving  to  further  burden  already 
heavily  regulated  Atomic  Energy  Act  activi- 
ties, including  defense-related  activities. 
EPA's  little-noticed  regulatory  emphasis  on 
radiation  is  especially  enigmatic.  We  are  all 
exposed  to  radiation  from  natural  environ- 
mental sources  (e.g..  cosmic  radiation,  radi- 
ation from  natural  potassium-40  in  our 
bodies,  radiation  from  uranium  and  radium 
found  In  all  soils).  The  incremental  radi- 
ation exposure  attributable  to  so-called 
technology-enhanced  radiation  sources  is 
trivial  in  comparison  to  these  natural 
sources.  In  contrast,  most  toxic  chemicals 
are  synthetic  and  there  is  no  natural  back- 
ground exposure. 

EPA  appears  bent  on  eliminating  all  tech- 
nologically-related sources  of  radiation  ex- 
posure. It  is  moving  toward  imposing  stand- 
ards for  emissions  of  radionuclides  and  for 
exposures  at  levels  which  are  below  natural 
background  levels.  For  example,  the  agency 
has  imposed  a  25  millirem  limit  on  dose  to 
any  organ  of  the  maximally  exposed  person 
from  uranium  fuel  cycle  activities.  EPA  is 
planning  to  Impose  a  10  millirem  limit  for 
other  activities,  including  national  security 
activities.  These  limits  are  small  fractions  of 
average  natural  background  exposures  (100 
to  200  millirem)  in  this  country. 

What  is  EPA's  basis  for  taking  this 
course?  It  is  certainly  not  scientific.  There 
are  no  epidemiological  studies  (or  at  least 
studies  generally  accepted  as  valid  in  the 
scientific  community)  linking  exposure  to 
radiation  at  levels  less  than  1,000  to  2,000 
millirem  per  year  to  any  ill  health  effects. 
To  the  contrary,  epidemiological  studies 
find  no  adverse  effects  from  exposure  to 
high  natural  background  radiation.  Low 
level  radiation  is  simply  assumed  hazardous 
in  order  to  be  prudent  for  regulatory  pur- 
poses. Many  scientists  believe  that  exposure 
to  low  levels  of  radiation,  such  as  the  levels 
which  we  all  get  from  natural  background 
sources,  is  in  fact  not  hazardous  at  all. 

The  federally-chartered  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  (NCRP).  the  Inter- 
national Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
(ICRP).  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  all  support  the  tra- 
ditional exposure  limit  of  500  millirems,  the 
limit  long  followed  In  the  United  States  and 
across  the  world.  EPA's  approach  calling  for 
a  mammoth  reduction  in  the  500  millirem 
limit  to  10  or  25  millirem  appears  to  be  re- 
sponding to  two  non-scientific  concerns.  The 
first  concern  is  to  implement  a  particular 
political  phUosophy.  That  philosophy  is 
that  it  is  immoral,  unethical,  and  wrong  to 
expose  any  person  to  any  incremental  radi- 
ation (or  to  any  possibly  toxic  agent)  associ- 
ated with  technology  without  that  person's 
foreknowledge  and  specific  informed  con- 
sent. Under  this  view,  consent  through 
elected  represenUtives  is  not  permissible. 
Proponents  of  this  view  note  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  federal  policy  to 
develop  atomic  energy  technology  which  it 
embodies  will  result  in  exposure  of  persons 
now  or  in  the  future  to  shght  increments  of 
radiation    from    weapons    testing,    nuclear 
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waste,    power    plants,    radiopharmaceutical 
plants,  nuclear  medicine,  and  so  forth.  They 
charge  that  the  Act  and  the  federal  policy 
are  therefore  wrong  and  immoral  because 
persons  will  be  exposed  to  a  possible  risk 
without  their  specific  consent.  Although  the 
"libertarian"  philosophy  embodied  by  this 
concern  has  a  kind  of  frontier  appeal,  it 
must  be  recognized  for  what  it  is:  repudi- 
ation of  representative  government  and  of 
the  basic  socal  contract  embodied  in  our 
Constitution.  It  amounts  to  espousing  anar- 
chy. It  is  certainly  clear  that  we  could  not 
have  a  technological  society— and  a  high 
standard  of  living— if  it  were  pursued  across 
the  board.  Simply  put.  there  is  no  technolo- 
gy without  some  risks,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  get  individual  Informed  consents  to  tech- 
nological risks  in  a  nation  with  more  than 
200.000.000  people.  To  require  such  consents 
Is  equivalent  to  foregoing  technology.  The 
necessary   conclusion   of   adopting  such   a 
policy  would  be  for  us  all  to  return  to  caves 
and  trees.  It  certainly  would  lower  stand- 
ards of  living  and  shorten  life  expectancies. 
The  second  concern  EPA  appears  to  be  ad- 
dressing In  Its  drive  against  atomic  energy 
technology  is  a  general   fear  of  radiation. 
This  fear,  termed  "nuclear  phobia",  is  based 
on  public  (and  media)  misconceptions  and 
misinformation.  People  and  the  media  faU 
to  recognize  that  we  are  all  exposed  to  radi- 
ation naturally;  that  we  evolved  in  it.  that 
many  scientists  believe  that  it  is  not  hazard- 
ous at  low  levels;  and  that  even  if  it  were 
hazardous,  there  are  a  myriad  of  things  we 
happily  do  which  are  far  more  risky.  The 
phobia  appears  to  be  generated  by  a  fociis 
on    hypothetical    worst    case    consequences 
from  extremely  low  probability  evenU  and  a 
failure  to  recognize  that  the  worst  case  will 
almost  certainly   never   occur.   The   recent 
American  Medical  Association  report  which 
accused  the  media  of  conducting  a  "witch 
hunt "  against  dioxin  is  another  example  of 
the  media  generating  hysteria,  as  they  did 
at  Three  Mile  Island. 

EPA  should  not  be  acting  to  vindicate  Ub- 
ertarianism  or  to  reward  unfounded  fears.  It 
should  devote  itself  to  protection  against 
actual  and  significant  hazards.  Government 
action  to  ameliorate  raw  fear  supposedly 
went  out  with  the  Salem  witch  trials  several 
centuries  ago. 

President  Reagan  supposedly  has  a  policy 
to  support  atomic  energy  technology  in  this 
country.  If  he  does,  that  policy  is  certainly 
under  concerted  attack  at  EPA.  or  at  least 
EPA's  Office  of  Radiation  Programs.  The 
nation  is  well  on  its  way  to  losing  its  leader- 
ship, and  its  capacity  for  leadership.  In 
atomic  energy  technology.  EPA  is  exacer- 
bating the  problem  through  insupportable 
regulatory  standards  which  serve  no  pur- 
pose other  than  seeming  to  vindicate  un- 
founded fetu"s  of  environmental  levels  of  ra- 
diation. The  national  security  and  our  over- 
all standard  of  living  are  the  losers. 

What  is  the  solution?  EPA  must  use  some 
kind  of  comparative  risk  analysis  In  estab- 
lishing its  radiation  regulations.  It  cannot 
persist  in  its  arbitrary  and  misguided  efforts 
to  eliminate  all  technologically-related  ex- 
posures, no  matter  how  small,  and  no 
matter  how  significant  relative  to  back- 
ground releases  and  exposures.  EPA's  effort 
to  eliminate  risks  from  radiation  will  unduly 
elevate  costs  and  force  unwarranted  reliance 
on  less  costly  but  more  risky  alternatives, 
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with  the  Ironic  effect  of  increasing  overall 
societal  risk. 
Sincerely. 

SAMtnx  S.  Stratton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
SysteTns.m 


IMF  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIURAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  not,  in  good  conscience  have 
voted  to  give  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  another  $8.45  billion.  The 
money  simply  is  not  needed,  and  my 
constituents  have  indicated  their 
strong  disapproval  of  this  proposal. 

While  much  speculation  has  been 
made  that  a  general  financial  collapse 
would  occur  if  the  United  States  re- 
fuses to  ante  up  another  $8.45  billion, 
I  do  not  see  that  happening.  I  do  not 
see  it  happening  because  the  world 
debt  situation  has  been  eased  a  great 
deal  by  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized 
nations.  Interest  rates  are  down, 
thereby  reducing  the  payments  debtor 
nations  must  pay. 

Instead  of  looking  for  more  funds, 
the  traditional,  free-market  methods 
of  dealing  with  debtors  in  trouble— re- 
negotiation of  loans  to  ease  the 
burden  on  the  debtor  and  thereby  in- 
suring repayment  of  the  loan  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  banks  and  debtor 
nations. 

Even  if  it  should  prove  necessary  for 
the  IMF  to  obtain  additional  capital,  it 
doesn't  have  to  come  from  the  United 
States.  The  IMF  has  some  $40  billion 
in  gold  available  in  its  holdings  which 
can  be  tised  as  collateral  for  borrowing 
in  the  open  market.  Also,  the  World 
Bank  can  provide  loans  to  debtor  na- 
tions if  the  need  exists. 

Last,  even  if  some  of  the  loan  must 
be  written  off,  it  will  not  mean  the  col- 
lapse of  U.S.  lending  institutions. 
Those  institutions  need  not  take  the 
loss  all  in  1  year;  they  can  write  it  off 
over  a  period  of  years,  thereby  main- 
taining market  discipline. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  an  in- 
crease in  IMF  funds  sought  from  this 
body  is  vital  to  international  financial 
stability.  It  is  merely  a  new  form  of  in- 
creasing foreign  aid,  and  that,  most 
Americans  will  oppose,  and  rightfully 
so. 

If  we  want  to  spend  more  on  foreign 
aid,  and  believe  me.  I  do  not,  let  us  at 
least  do  it  in  a  manner  whereby  we  can 
control  where  the  money  goes  and 
under  what  conditions  it  is  given. 

The  United  States  has  only  a  20-per- 
cent voting  power  in  the  IMF,  so  many 
other  countries  will  have  a  major  part 
to  play  in  determining  where  the 
funds  will  go. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  included  in  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  is  the  extension 
of  authority  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Exim  has  in  the  past  extended 
loans  mainly  to  large  American  manu- 
facturers, however,  in  the  legislation 
before  us  today  there  is  a  provision 
that  will  at  last  target  Exim  loan 
moneys  for  small  business,  and  that  at 
last,  one  member  of  Exim's  Board  of 
Directors  must  come  from  the  small 
business  community.  This  is  all  posi- 
tive action  to  address  the  value  and 
needs  of  small  business  in  this  coun- 
try. 

However,  the  bad  news  is  that  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  increase  for 
IMF  and  consequently  voted  against 
the  bill.  I  believe  it  is  extremely  unfor- 
tunate that  these  two  distinct  issues 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  the 
floor  in  two  packages  so  I  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  support  the 
Exim  Bank  and  oppose  the  IMF  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  which  is  ever 
mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  I  am  disturbed  that  I 
must  vote  against  a  bill  which  contains 
a  real  breakthrough  for  that  group.* 


EUGENE  CIANFLONE  HONORED 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Eugene  Cian- 
flone  of  San  Diego.  A  64-year-old  vet- 
eran, Mr.  Cianflone  has  the  rare 
talent  of  bringing  happiness  to  others. 
For  he  is  a  bugler  who  plays  for  others 
less  fortunate  than  he  is.  When  Mr. 
Cianflone  plays  at  local  VA  hospitals, 
veterans  and  servicemen  forget  for  a 
moment  their  sorrows  and  misfor- 
tunes. "I  love  it  when  people  enjoy  the 
bugle.  Hey,  I  enjoy  it.  It  means  a  lot  to 
me,"  Mr.  Cianflone  has  often  said. 

In  World  War  II,  Mr.  Cianflone 
joined  the  Navy,  but  declined  an  op- 
portunity to  become  a  bugler  at  the 
Richmond,  Va..  naval  base,  choosing 
instead  to  go  to  sea.  While  as  a  motor 
machinist  mate,  he  saw  action  in  the 
first  battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and 
in  the  Saipan  invasion. 

Mr.  Cianflone  regularly  dons  his 
Veteran  of  Foreign  Wars  uniform  and 
totes  his  bugle  to  wherever  his  music 
is  needed.  For  25  years,  he  has  trum- 
peted the  sounds  of  "When  the  Cai- 
sons  Go  Rolling  Along,"  "Over 
There,"  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," and  other  traditional  songs. 

In  appreciation  of  his  efforts  for 
others.  Mr.  Cianflone  has  received 
more  than  1,000  letters  of  thanks  and 
commendation,  as  well  as  plaques.  He 
has   been   honored   by   former   Presi- 
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dents  Ford,  Nixon,  Johnson,  and 
Carter,  as  well  as  by  President 
Reagan. 

Thus,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
honor  Mr.  Cianflone.  It  is  rare  that 
you  find  someone  so  dedicated  to  help- 
ing others.  This  country  should  be 
proud  knowing  that  Mr.  Cianflone 
continues  to  devote  his  life  to  provid- 
ing joy  for  many  other  people.* 
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THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  GORGE 
ACT  OF  1983 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  delegations, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington  and  Mr.  Chan- 
dler in  introducing  legislation  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  one  of  this  Nation's 
great  scenic  wonders,  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge. 

The  entire  congressional  delegations 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  in  con- 
junction with  Governors  Spellman  and 
Atiyeh,  have  deliberated  long  and 
hard  on  how  to  best  preserve  and 
manage  the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 

Since  the  early  1900's,  there  have 
been  countless  proposals  to  preserve 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge— an  area  of 
dynamic,  yet  fragile  beauty.  And  the 
cycle  has  always  been  the  same.  Pro- 
posals have  been  put  forth,  built  up, 
put  down  and  thrown  out. 

We  believe  the  effort  we  are  launch- 
ing today  will  be  different.  We  believe 
that  for  the  first  time  we  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  consensus  that  will 
not  only  provide  for  the  orderly  man- 
agement and  preservation  of  the 
gorge,  but  also  will  be  able  to  weather 
the  political  challenges.  We  believe 
that  because  we  have  laid  this  ground- 
work among  ourselves,  while  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Governors,  consensus 
legislation  will  ultimately  pass  in  both 
houses  of  the  Congress  and  be  signed 
by  the  President. 

Our  consensus  product  has  as  its 
touchstone  several  key  principles. 

First,  we  are  agreed  that  a  Columbia 
River  Gorge  protection  measure  needs 
to  treat  the  gorge  as  a  single  entity 
and  to  provide  for  its  management  in  a 
regional  manner  that  supersedes  the 
interests  of  the  two  States,  the  six 
counties  and  many  municipalities  and 
special  districts  within  the  gorge.  This 
bill  does  that. 

Second,  we  are  agreed  that  a  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  protection  measure 
needs  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
local  residents,  many  of  whom  have 
had  ancestors  in  the  region  for  dec- 


ades. More  than  40,000  persons  live  in 
gorge  cities,  towns,  and  rural  conunu- 
nities  and  they  have  a  fundamental 
right  to  continued  enjoyment  of  their 
homes  and  the  assurance  of  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  This  bill  provides 
that  assurance.* 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  GORGE  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Act  of  1983. 

The  magnificent  Columbia  River 
Gorge,  stretching  90  miles,  shared  by 
both  our  States.  From  the  arid  desert 
in  the  east,  the  Columbia  River  cuts 
through  the  Cascade  Crest  to  the  west 
where  it  is  bordered  by  rich  forest.  For 
11,000  years,  this  river  has  continued 
to  be  the  main  transportation  and 
trade  route  in  the  Northwest. 

A  million  people  from  the  Vancou- 
ver, Wash.,  and  Portland  areas  enjoy 
the  gorge  for  recreational  use.  Some 
40,000  people  make  their  homes  there. 
The  Columbia  remains  a  critical  trans- 
portation route,  an  irreplaceable 
source  of  hydroelectric  energy,  and  an 
area  where  the  forest  products  indus- 
try still  thrives. 

At  the  same  time,  this  awe-inspiring 
gorge  is  home  to  unique  geological  and 
ecological  features.  Its  cultural  values, 
from  the  historical  use  of  the  area  by 
Native  Americans  to  pieces  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  that  remain  intact,  are 
immeasuable. 

It  is  not  the  current  use  of  the  gorge 
with  which  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, but  a  balance  of  future  uses 
that  will  preserve  both  the  environ- 
mental and  economic  values  of  the 
gorge  for  generations  to  come. 

Currently,  there  are  more  than  50 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  with 
governmental  authority  in  the  gorge. 
The  differing  policies  of  these  entities 
has  made  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  future  a  near  impossible  task. 

The  Columbia  River  Gorge  Act  of 
1983  will  create  a  regional  manage- 
ment commission  with  the  authority 
to  write  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive management  plan  for  future  uses 
in  the  gorge. 

We  introduce  this  legislation  at  the 
request  of  Washington  Gov.  John 
Spellman  and  Oregon  Gov.  Victor 
Atiyeh.  Both  Governors  deserve  praise 
for  their  diligent  work  with  all  affect- 
ed interests  in  attempting  to  build  a 
workable  consensus  for  management 
of  the  gorge.  A  similar  bUl  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate. 

No  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation today  can  embrace  each  feature 
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of  the  bill.  What  Is  remarkable  Is  that 
we  each,  from  our  respective  States 
and  districts,  have  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether to  enact  what  will  become  a 
true  consensus. 

I  look  forward  to  timely  hearings  on 
this  measure  that  will  afford  the  Con- 
gress ample  opportunity  to  hear  fur- 
ther from  all  affected  Interests.  I  be- 
lieve enactment  of  such  consensus  leg- 
islation is  possible.  In  part,  because  of 
my  experience  with  similar  legislation 
that  resulted  In  establishment  of  the 
Mount  St.  Helens  National  Volcanic 
Monument. 

In  dealing  with  that  legislation,  we 
began  with  widely  diverse  points  of 
view.  But  all  parties  worked  closely  to- 
gether and  the  result  was  a  true  com- 
promise. 

There  are  a  few  changes  from  the 
Governors'  draft  which  I  would  like  to 
address  at  this  time.  The  county  repre- 
sentation on  the  14-member  commis- 
sion   has    been   made   more    flexible: 
While  the  Governors'  draft  said  that 
all  six  county  representatives  must  be 
elected   officials,   this   bill   says   they 
may  be  either  elected  officials  or  resi- 
dents of  the  respective  counties.  The 
language    dealing   with    authority    to 
condemn  property  makes  more  clear 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  no  existing 
homes  or  other  structures  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  enactment  may  be  con- 
demned. Finally,  the  President  is  given 
broader  authority  in  appointing  ex  of- 
ficio members  to  the  commission.  In- 
cluding a  representative  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Forest  Service, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  any  other  Federal 
or  State  agency  representative  which 
the  President  may  deem  appropriate. 
These  members  will  be  nonvoting. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  particularly  my  colleagues 
who  share  with  me  the  pleasure  of 
representing  those  who  live  within  or 
near  the  gorge.  I  have  long  enjoyed 
working  with  Sid  Morrison  In  solving 
public  land  use  problems.  My  col- 
leagues from  Oregon,  Ron  Wyden  and 
Bob  Smith,  have  worked  hard  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation. 

Like  the  users  of  the  gorge  Itself,  we 
too  are  a  diverse  group.  I  look  forward 
to  the  continued  partnership  between 
our  States  which  has  bought  us  this 
far  toward  a  solution  to  management 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
thanks  to  the  Friends  of  the  Columbia 
Gorge,  Protect  the  Gorge  Committee, 
and  other  groups  that  have  worked  on 
various  legislation  concerning  this 
issue.  While  I  know  that  neither  side 
will  embrace  this  bill,  I  am  pleased 
that  both  are  committed  to  working 
with  us  toward  a  final  compromise.* 
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THE  TAX  CUT:  HOPE  FOR  A 
STRONGER  RECOVERY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
*  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  In  the  Carroll  Times-Geor- 
gian shows  that  the  tax  cut  means 
that  the  recovery  will  continue  strong- 
ly. The  Times-Georgian  is  a  small 
daily  newspaper  in  my  district— not  a 
large  newspaper  which  caters  to  spe- 
cial interests.  Its'  support  of  the  tax 
cut  indicates  that  It  Is  the  average 
working  American  who  benefits  from 
It. 

The  editorial  also  cautions  us  about 
large  deficits.  We  must  understand 
that  these  deficits  are  caused  by 
higher  and  highei-  Federal  spending. 
While  this  article  does  not  suggest  an 
Immediate  solution  to  this  problem,  it 
does  suggest  that  we  should  keep  the 
tax  cut. 

[From  the  Times-Georgian.  July  9,  1983] 
Editorial  Opinion.— Tax  Cut  Heralds  New 
Fiscal  Year 
July  1  marked  the  beginning  of  the  final 
phase  of  President  Reagan's  three-year  tax 
cut.  Senate  defeat  of  a  Democratic-led  "tax 
cap"  effort  allowed  President  Reagan  to  put 
away  his  veto  pen.  thus  giving  $30  billion 
more  to  taxpayers'  paychecks  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

For  the  average  family  of  four  with  an 
annual  income  of  $22,300.  that  amounts  to 
about,  $6  a  week.  Higher-income  (and  Ux- 
paying)  Americans— who  were  the  object  of 
the  Democratic  proposal— may  see  an  extra 
Andrew  Jackson  each  week  ($20).  In  either 
case,  many  will  say.  "big  deal. " 

Unlike  last  years  tax  cut  which  took 
effect  during  an  economic  dowTitum.  this 
one  is  coinciding  with  a  burgeoning  econom- 
ic recovery.  So  it  could  Indeed  be  a  big  deal. 
It  may  be.  for  many,  the  difference  be- 
tween buying  or  not  buying  a  new  car.  or 
any  durable  goods  that  will  turn  a  recovery 
into  a  boom.  Some  auto  Industry  officials 
are  predicting  it  could  result  in  the  sale  of 
300.000  extra  cars  this  year,  for  example. 

Many  of  those  "wealthier"  taxpayers  who 
the  Democrats  said  would  be  unfairly  bene- 
fited by  the  reduction,  may  be  more  enthu- 
siastic about  putting  their  extra  doUars  into 
savings  accounts  that  fuel  home  and  com- 
mercial loans.  Some  of  the  money  is  bound 
to  go  toward  maintaining  the  current  bull 
market  on  Wall  Street. 

To  others,  the  tax  cut  will  not  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  so  much  as  a  reduction  in  the 
growth  of  taxes.  If  one  remembers,  that  was 
how  President  Reagan  originally  character- 
ized his  plan  to  parcel  out  $90  billion  from 
the  U.S.  treasury  over  a  three-year  period  as 
a  way  to  spur  economic  growth. 

The  dark  side  of  the  tax  cut,  of  course,  is 
that  it  isn't  much  help  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  record  federal  deficits  that  many 
economists  fear  may  ultimately  shorten  the 
economic  recovery. 

With  a  presidential  election  year  looming, 
it  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  for  any  bi- 
partisan resolution  of  the  deficit  problem  in 
the  near  future.  But  one  recommendation 
from  Charls  Walker,  the  deputy  secretary 
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of  the  Treasury  under  President  Nixon,  is 
worth  studying. 

If  an  economic  recovery,  aided  by  the  tax 
cuts,  doesn't  begin  to  whittle  down  the  defi- 
cits. Walker  suggests  that  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission be  created  to  devise  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan— similar  to  the  one  that  faced  the 
Social  Security  crisis. 

For  the  moment,  however,  let's  give  this 
real  tax  break  a  chance  to  work.* 


THE  POPULATION  CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  population  crisis  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  The  Global  2000 
Report  outlines  the  crisis  that  the 
world  is  facing.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, in  the  year  2000  the  Earth  will 
be  more  crowded,  more  polluted,  less 
stable  ecologically,  and  tremendously 
more  vulnerable  to  disruption  than 
the  world  we  live  in  now. 

The  current  supply  of  resources, 
both  renewable  and  non-renewable  are 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  and 
something  must  be  done.  The  demand 
for  these  resources  grows  in  exponen- 
tial fashion  as  the  population  grows 
and  the  standard  of  living  increases. 
The  United  States,  having  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  problem,  has 
placed  itself  in  the  position  of  saying 
"do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do."  We  strongly 
encourage  and  give  assistance  to  coun- 
tries to  control  their  population 
growth.  However  we  do  nothing  to  de- 
velop our  own  population  policy. 

Congress  has  so  far  avoided  address- 
ing the  issue  of  population  stabilitiza- 
tion  despite  our  specific  commitment 
to  do  so  in  the  1974  World  Population 
Plan. 

To  being  to  address  this  problem 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  have  offered 
the  Global  Resources,  Environment 
and  Population  Act  of  1983  (H.R. 
2491/S.  1025).  The  main  purpose  of 
this  act  is:  To  coordinate  national 
planning  for  population  change,  to 
attain  a  balance  between  population, 
natural  resource  use,  and  environmen- 
tal needs;  to  encourage  population  sta- 
bilization and  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning: and  finally  to  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Council  administered  by  the 
Office  of  the  President,  at  no  addition- 
al administrative  costs. 

The  Interagency  Council  would  be 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  and  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  19  Federal  Agen- 
cies which  already  formulate  policies 
on  population  and  environmental 
issues.  The  council  would  coordinate 
population  research  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, review  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams, develop  and  recommend  a  na- 
tional population  policy  proposal 
which  would  promote  population  sta- 
bilization  and   would   recommend   to 
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the  President  a  policy  to  encourage 
global  population  stabilization. 

Policymakers  must  be  alerted  to  the 
impact  and  consequences  of  un- 
planned population  growth  and  distri- 
bution. We  will  exhaust  our  resource 
supply  if  we  do  not  plan  carefully. 
Failure  to  account  for  demographic 
changes  has  already  resulted  in  enor- 
mous waste  as  we  build  new  schools 
and  hospitals  in  areas  of  declining 
need. 

We  must  coordinate  the  projections 
that  are  done  in  various  Government 
agencies  if  we  are  to  make  a  future  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
that  has  an  adequate  supply  of  re- 
sources to  meet  their  needs. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  following  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  USA 
Today.  I  would  also  like  to  request 
their  support  for  H.R.  2491,  The 
Global  Resources  Environment  and 
Population  Act  of  1983.  We  will  not 
have  a  future  if  we  do  not  plan  for  it. 

[Prom  USA  Today] 

We  Must  Act  Now.  Before  It's  Too  Late 
(By  Carole  L.  Baker) 

Washington.— World  population  growth- 
like  an  illness  with  no  warning  system— is 
the  most  dangerous  of  conditions  because 
its  consequences  aren't  noticed  until  it's  too 
late. 

It  is  the  obese  man  ignoring  his  physician 
and  health,  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  So- 
called  "friends"  say  he  looks  fine  .  .  .  until 
the  massive  coronary. 

Population  growth  is  not  a  single  dramatic 
event,  but  a  constant  process— one  whose 
current  scale  promotes  soil  erosion  and  de- 
forestation, overgrazing,  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion, illiteracy,  political  instability  and  mili- 
tary conflict. 

Examples  are  everywhere. 

There  are  still  those  who  claim,  citing  a 
gradual  lowering  of  world  birth  rates,  that 
the  patient  looks  fine,  despite  staggering 
growth.  This  is  a  dangerous  mistake  to 
make:  slighty  lower  birth  rates  can't  com- 
pare to  the  ever-expanding  world  popula- 
tion base  we  now  have. 

The  compounding  aspect  of  exponential 
growth  is  enormous.  It  took  all  of  history  up 
to  1830  to  reach  the  first  billion  people.  The 
second  billion  took  only  100  years.  Now  the 
world  adds  another  billion  every  12  years. 

All  estimates  project  6  billion  people  by 
the  year  2000  ...  in  just  17  years. 

This  is  one-third  more  people  added  to  our 
planet,  mostly  in  the  developing  nations. 
Tragically,  these  nations,  least  able  to  meet 
their  basic  needs,  also  have  the  highest  pop- 
ulation growth  rates.  No  government  can 
expect  to  improve  living  standards  when  a 
nation's  population  growth  outpaces  its  eco- 
nomic output. 

Increasingly,  this  is  the  dilemma  of  the 
developing  world. 

Industrial  nations  are  also  straining  their 
ability  to  support  their  people,  because  of 
high  per  capita  use  of  energy  and  raw  mate- 
rials. 

The  United  States  continues  to  grow  by 
more  than  2  million  per  year.  With  only  five 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  this  coun- 
try consumes  11  times  the  world's  average 
of  energy,  six  times  the  steel,  and  four  times 
the  grain. 
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The  United  States  must  face  these  issues 
here  at  home.  We  are  the  fastest  growing 
industrial  nation  in  the  world,  but  the 
United  States  still  has  no  population  policy, 
no  demographic  goals  or  capacity  to  identify 
or  plan  for  future  trends. 

Legislation  now  before  Congress— The 
Global  Resource,  Environment  and  Popula- 
tion Act  of  1983— would  begin  to  answer 
these  needs.  By  not  taking  action  on  (>opula- 
tion,  governments  ignore  their  responsibil- 
ity. We  must  stabilize  population  growth. 

In  the  words  of  WorldWatch  president  Les 
Brown,  "We  are  not  Inheriting  the  earth 
from  our  fatherr.— we  are  borrowing  It  from 
our  children."* 


DENNIS  BRUTUS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1983 

m  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  remember  attending  grade 
school  and,  in  the  mornings,  rising 
with  my  classmates  to  pledge  alle- 
giance to  our  flag.  I  especially  remem- 
ber repeating  the  last  phrase  of  that 
pledge  to  myself  after  the  class  had 
finished  'with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all."  Those  words  really  meant  some- 
thing to  me,  and  I  was  proud  to  live  in 
a  country  that  offered  both  those  fun- 
damental rights  to  everyone. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  Mr. 
FRANk  has  drawn  our  attention  to  an 
instance  in  which  a  man  in  our  coun- 
try might  be  denied  both  the  liberty 
and  the  justice  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
Mr.  Frank  has  introduced  H.R.  3705 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Dennis  Brutus,  a 
South  African  poet  and  outspoken 
critic  of  apartheid  who  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  battle  over  efforts  to  deport  him 
to  southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Brutus'  fears  about  returning  to 
southern  Africa  are  not  unfounded. 
Although  bom  in  Zimbabwe,  he  grew 
up  in  South  Africa.  In  the  early  1960's 
he  was  arrested  for  his  antiapartheid 
activities  and  was  released  only  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  be  imprisoned 
if  he  ever  returned  to  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Brutus  faces  potential  dangers  in 
other  countries  as  well.  Just  last  year, 
a  former  nationalist  leader  in  South 
Africa  with  whom  Brutus  was  impris- 
oned was  fatally  shot  in  Zimbabwe,  al- 
legedly by  the  South  African  secret 
police. 

Mr.  Brutus  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  10  years.  He  has 
been  a  professor  of  African  and  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity for  many  of  those  years.  Why, 
then,  is  he  facing  potential  deporta- 
tion? Mr.  Speaker,  Dennis  Brutus 
could  be  deported  because  of  a  techni- 
cal violation  of  the  immigration  stat- 
utes. He  originally  held  a  British  pass- 
port, and  it  was  with  this  document 
that  he  obtained  his  visa,  which  grant- 
ed him  permission  to  work  here.  But 


when  Zimbabwe  became  an  independ- 
ent nation  in  1980,  Mr.  Brutus'  pass- 
port was  revoked.  Zimbabwe  issued  a 
new  one,  but  he  was  late  in  applying 
for   the   extension   of   his   visa   here. 
Then    his   file   was   misplaced    for   6 
months.  Thus,  when  he  continued  to 
work  at  Northwestern  University,  he 
violated   a  law   that  forbids  employ- 
ment of  an  alien  with  an  expired  visa. 
Despite  the  unusual  circumstances, 
the  State  Department  is  zealously  pur- 
suing action  against  Mr.  Brutus.  He 
has  been  told  by  these  authorities  that 
he    could    return    to    Great    Britain, 
where  he  lived  and  worked  after  he 
left  Africa  in   1966.  The  British  au- 
thorities, however,  present  a  different 
picture:  They  advised  him  that  his  im- 
migration rights  have  lapsed  in  Britain 
because  he  failed  to  live  there  for  2 
years. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
has  indicated  that  he  is  excludable 
from  the  United  States  under  the 
McCarran-Walters  Act,  but  has  re- 
fused to  tell  Mr.  Brutus  why  he  has 
been  judged  excludable.  He  needs  that 
information  to  defend  his  position. 
The  Department  is  using  classified 
documents  and,  as  commonsense  tells 
us,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  refute  infor- 
mation that  is  not  known.  Surely  this 
is  a  violation  of  those  very  rights  to 
which  I  pledged  allegiance  so  many 
years  ago. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Arts  Caucus,  I  have  yet  another  inter- 
est in  allowing  Mr.  Brutus  to  remain 
in  our  country.  He  offers  an  irreplaca- 
ble  cultural  asset  to  our  nation.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  in  his  position  as 
Professor    of    African    literature    at 
Northwestern  University.  Few  scholars 
have  contributed  so  much  to  a  better 
understanding  of  African  culture  and 
the  dynamics  of  the  apartheid  system 
as  Mr.  Brutus.  And.  on  top  of  his  aca- 
demic career,  Mr.  Brutus  is  an  award 
winning  poet.  He  has  published  seven 
collections      of      poetry.      including 
"Sirens,  Knuckles  and  Boots"  (1962) 
and   "Letters   to   Martha   and   Other 
Poems  from  a  South  African  Prison  " 
(1969).  Instead  of  harassing  and  de- 
porting this  talented  man,  we  should 
support  his  efforts  and  leave  his  mind 
free  to  produce  his  artwork  in  an  unre- 
stricted society. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
position  of  defending  Mr.  Brutus  for 
his  artistic  and  academic  ability.  The 
Authors  League  of  America,  Inc..  has 
recently  submitted  a  letter  of  support 
to  Hon.  Irving  Schwartz,  the  judge 
who  is  presiding  over  Mr.  Brutus'  trial. 
The  letter  reads: 

American  authors  Join  American  teachers 
and  scholars,  distinguished  represenUtives 
of  the  black  community,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  In  urging  that  political 
asylum  be  granted  to  Dennis  Brutus.  It 
would  be  shocking  if  our  government,  which 
justly  condemns  the  deportation  and  op- 
pression of  teachers  and  poets  by  authorl- 
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tarian  regimes,  were  to  expel  this  eminent 
teachers  and  literary  artist. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrison  E.  Salisbiiry. 
President,  The  Authors  League  of  Amenca. 
Anne  Edwards. 
President,  The  Authors  Guild. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  were  to  deport 
Mr.  Brutus  because  of  the  violation  of 
a  technicality,  the  United  States 
would  be  expelling  a  world-renowned 
leader  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  a 
master  poet,  an  outstanding  scholar, 
and  an  exceptional  teacher.  We  have 
no  choice  but  to  grant  him  political 
asylum.* 


NATIONAL  AVIATON  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 


•  Mr.  FUQUA..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
ceremonies  that  took  place  on  July  23, 
1983,  in  honor  of  four  men  inducted 
into  the  National  Aviation  Hall  of 
Fame.  They  are  men  who  continue  to 
epitomize  the  history  of  flight,  its 
challenges  and  its  rewards.  These  four 
men,  like  the  97  who  proceeded  them, 
represent  the  accomplishments  and 
the  courage  of  the  individual  who 
seeks  to  meet  the  challenges  of  flight, 
challenges  which  include  military 
combat,  research  and  development,  as 
well  as,  industrial  innovation. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  be  present 
at  ceremonies  honoring  the  men  who 
have  brought  aviation  to  where  it  is 
today.  The  creation  of  the  Aviation 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a 
beautiful  facility  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations who  wish  to  enshrine  the 
names  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  an  aggressive  role  in  the 
development  and  evolution  of  flight. 
The  men  enshrined  in  1983  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  irmovation  of  man- 
kind, in  the  arena  of  aviation. 

I  feel  especially  privileged  to  have 
attended  the  ceremonies  this  year  due 
to  the  induction  of  an  individual  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  special  pleasure 
of  working,  A.  Scott  Crossfield.  Scott 
has  served  as  technical  consultant  for 
our  Conunittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology since  1977.  His  expertise  in  the 
area  of  aviation  has  been  of  extreme 
value  to  the  work  of  the  conunittee 
and  it  was  a  special  honor  for  me  to 
have  been  present. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
the  biographies  of  these  four  individ- 
uals because  I  feel  that  their  accom- 
plishments speak  for  themselves. 
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National  Aviation  Hall  of  Faio:  1983 
Enshrined  Aviation  Pioniers 
david  sinton  ingalls 
Bom  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  his  Interest  In 
aviation    blossomed   while    attending   Yale 
University  in  1916-17.  There  he  joined  the 
First  Yale  Aviation  Unit  and  began  flight 
training  at  Huntington  Beach,  Long  Island. 
Just  prior  to  the  United  States'  entry  into 
World  War  1,  he  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Flying  Forces  and  completed  his  flight 
training  at  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida  as 
Naval  Aviator  No.  85.  Sailing  for  Europe  in 
September    1917.    he    received    additional 
flight  training  at   Gosport.   England,   and 
Tumbury.  Scotland.  l)€fore  reporting  to  the 
Dunkirk.    France.    Naval    Air    SUtion    in 
March.    1918.   After  additional  training   in 
Prance,  he  was  temporarily  assigned  to  Brit- 
ish Royal  Air  Force  Squadron  213  conduct- 
ing operations  against  German  submarine 
bases   at   Ostend,   Zeebrugge.   and   Bruges, 
Belgium.  In  August  and  September.  1918.  he 
was  credited  with  shooting  down  at  least 
four  enemy  airplanes  and  one  or  more  bal- 
loons to  become  the  Navy's  only    'Ace"  in 
World  War  I.  Relieved  of  duty  with  the 
213th  in  October.  1918.  he  served  as  a  ferry 
pilot  and  instructor  at  Eastleigh.  England. 
For   his  war   efforts   he   was   awarded   the 
American  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  British 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

After  the  war.  Ingalls  re-entered  Yale  and 
received  an  AB  degree  in  1920.  Then  he  en- 
rolled   in    the    Harvard    Law    School    and 
earned  his  LLB  degree  in  1923.  He  joined 
the  law  firm  of  Squire.  Sanders  and  Demp- 
sey   in  Cleveland  and  practiced  law  there 
until  1929.  Meanwhile,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Ohio  Legislature  in  1926  and  in  1928.  where 
he  co-sponsored  the  Aviation  Code  Act  of 
Ohio,  a  model  later  adopted  by  many  states. 
He  also  helped  plan  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
airport.  In  1929.  his  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions came  to  the   attention   of  President 
Hoover,  who  appointed  him  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Aeronautics.  During 
the  next  three  years  he  guided  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  the  Naval  Aviation  Test  and 
Development  Program,  and  was  also  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserves. 

During  the  early  years  of  World  War  II, 
he  served  as  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Pan  American  Perries.  Inc.  Then  in 
1942  he  went  on  active  duty  as  Assistant  Op- 
erations Officer  on  the  Staff  of  the  Com- 
mander of  Air  Forces  Pacific.  He  then 
served  as  executive  officer  to  the  Forward 
Area  and  Air  Center  Commander  at  Guadal- 
canal. In  1944  he  became  Plans  Officer  with 
the  South  Pacific  Forces,  and  later  com- 
manded the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Air  SUtion. 
Retiring  from  active  duty  In  1945.  after  re- 
ceiving the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Bronze 
Star,  he  transferred  to  the  Navy's  Retired 
List  In  1959  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

After  the  war.  he  continued  his  associa- 
tion with  Pan  Am.  and  also  became  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
SUr  Newspaper  from  1953  to  1955.  He  also 
continued  an  active  interest  in  law  and  poli- 
tics. 

THEODORE  VON  KARMAN 

Bom  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  he  first 
earned  a  mechanical  engineering  degree  at 
the  Royal  Joseph  University.  He  later 
became  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Tech- 
nical Institute  of  Budapest  and  received  his 
PhD.  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  in 
Germany.  In  1911  he  discovered  aeronauti- 
cal vortex  drag,  later  known  as  "Karman 
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Vort«x  Street".  This  led  to  his  accepting  the 
aeronautical  chair  at  the  Technische  Hochs- 
cule  in  Aachen.  Germany.  During  World 
War  I  he  set  up  a  department  of  aviation  for 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  and  helped  de- 
velop a  tethered  reconnaissance  helicopter. 

After  the  war.  he  returned  to  Aachen  as 
director  of  the  University's  Institute  of  Aer- 
onautics, and  became  a  consultant  on 
Junkers  aircraft  and  also  on  Zepplin's  dirigi- 
ble. Los  Angeles. 

Fleeing  growing  anti-semitism  in  Germa- 
ny in  1929.  von  K&rm&n  became  director  of 
the  Guggenheim  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
and  of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Airship  in- 
stitute in  Akron.  Ohio.  He  also  l)ecame  a 
consultant  on  the  Navy  dirigibles  Akron  and 
Macon,  as  well  as  to  Northrop  on  revolu- 
tionary aircraft  construction  and  wing  fair- 
ings to  eliminate  buffeting. 

In  1935.  he  presented  the  first  theories  on 
air  drag  at  supersonic  speeds.  His  group  also 
initiated  the  GALCIT  Rocket  Research 
Project,  which  led  to  the  development  of 
JATO  rockets  to  assist  aircraft  takeoffs.  and 
to  the  formation  of  the  Aerojet  Engineering 
Company.  He  also  became  a  consultant  to 
Northrop  on  flying  wing  and  rocket-pow- 
ered aircraft;  to  Boeing  on  high  speed  wind 
tunnels;  to  Lockheed  on  aircraft  designs;  to 
the  Army  Air  Forces  on  supersonic  aircraft; 
and  to  Army  Ordnance  on  long-range  mis- 
siles. 

In  1944.  General  Arnold  asked  von 
Kaiman  to  form  and  chair  an  Army  Air 
Forces  Scientific  Advisory  Group  to  develop 
a  blueprint  for  air  research  needed  in  the 
next  50  years.  The  Group's  reports. 
"Toward  New  Horizons"  and  "Science.  The 
Key  to  Air  Supremacy",  served  to  guide  Air 
Force  developments  throughout  the  next 
decade.  The  subsequent  Scientific  Advisory 
Board  was  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  the  Atlas  ICBM.  the  formation  of  the 
Rand  Corporation,  and  the  building  of  the 
supersonic  X-15  rocket  research  plane. 

Later,  he  helped  establish  and  chaired  the 
Advisory  Group  for  Aeronautical  Research 
and  Development,  to  assist  NATO  countries 
develop  mutual  defense  capabilities.  Then 
in  1960  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
International  Academy  of  Astronautics.  In 
1963  President  Kennedy  presented  von 
Kirmim  the  nation's  first  National  Medal  of 
Science  for  his  lifetime  of  contributions, 
just  prior  to  his  death. 

'rHOKNTON  ARNOLD  WILSON 

Bom  in  Sikeston.  Missouri,  and  graduated 
by  Iowa  State  University  with  a  degree  in 
aeronautical  engineering.  Wilson  joined  the 
Boeing  Airplane  Company  in  1943  as  a 
junior  engineer.  There  he  worked  on  the  C- 
97  stratofrieghter  and  the  Model  377  Strato- 
crulser. 

After  receiving  a  Master  of  Science  degree 
from  Cal  Tech  in  1948.  he  returned  to 
Boeing,  where  he  worked  as  an  aerodynami- 
cist  and  later  as  an  Aerodynamic  Senior 
Group  Engineer  on  the  B-47  Stratojet.  the 
nations  first  multljet  boml)er.  After  study- 
ing industrial  management  at  M.I.T.  on  a 
Sloan  Fellowship,  he  was  named  a  Senior 
Group  Engineer  in  Charge  of  the  prelimi- 
nary design  of  supersonic  bombers  in  1953. 
His  work  led  to  the  B-52  Stratofortress. 
which  becajne  the  principal  strike  force 
bomber  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
After  managing  the  design  and  construction 
of  a  new  supersonic  wind  tunnel,  he  was 
named  Assistant  to  Boeing's  Chief  Engineer 
in  1955.  As  such,  he  became  involved  in  the 
KC-135  tanker  for  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
707  JeUiner  that  put  Boeing  back  into  the 
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commercial  aircraft  business  and  opened  a 
new  era  of  jet  travel. 

A  major  challenge  came  in  1958  when 
Wilson  was  named  Program  Manager  of  the 
Minuteman  Advance  Projects  Proposal 
Team  which  won  the  contract  assignment  to 
perform  the  final  assembly  and  tests  of  the 
Minuteman  ICBM.  Later  he  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  Boeing's  Aerospace  Divi- 
son  and  Manager  of  its  Minuteman  Ballistic 
Missile  Branch,  which  aided  the  missile  be- 
coming operational  with  the  Air  Force  in 
1963. 

In  1964.  Wilson  was  named  Boeing's  cor- 
porate Vice  President  of  Operations  and 
Planning  and  he  was  involved  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Boeing  727  trijet  airliner,  one 
of  the  world's  most  successful  jetliners. 
Then  after  serving  briefly  as  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  of  Boeing's  Military 
Airplane  Division,  he  returned  to  corporate 
headquarters  again  as  Vice  President  of  Op- 
erations and  Planning.  As  such,  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  Boeing  737  short-haul  jetliner. 

In  1966  he  was  promoted  to  Executive 
Vice  President  and  named  to  Boeing's  board 
of  directors,  as  the  Boeing  747  jetliner  was 
being  developed.  Then  in  1968  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Boeing  and  in  1969  was  also 
named  Chief  Executive  Officer.  As  such  he 
led  the  company  through  a  period  of  severe 
economic  recession  in  the  early  '70's.  as  the 
747  was  entering  commercial  service.  Then 
in  1972  he  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  In  recent  years,  he  led  Boeing's  ef- 
forts that  won  the  MX  Cruise  Missile  Con- 
tract and  introduced  the  new  technology, 
fuel  efficient  757  and  767  jetliners. 

A.  SCOTT  CROSSPIELO 

Bom  in  Berkeley.  California,  he  began 
taking  flying  lessons  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Later  he  soloed  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1940 
he  entered  the  University  of  Washington 
and  later  earned  his  private  pilot  license. 
Withdrawing  from  the  University,  he  went 
to  work  for  The  Boeing  Airplane  Company. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy, 
earned  his  wings,  and  served  as  a  flight  and 
giuinery  instructor  before  being  assigned  to 
Air  Group  51  aboard  the  carrier  Langley. 

After  the  war.  he  earned  a  Bachelor  and 
Master  degree  in  aeronautical  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  Then  he 
joined  NACA  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
where  he  completed  the  Experimental 
Flight  Test  PiloU  School,  and  began  test 
flighu  of  the  Bell  X-1  and  X-5.  the  Douglas 
Skystreak  and  Skyrocket  and  the  Northrop 
X-4.  During  this  period,  he  made  the  first 
Keplerian  trajectory  flights  to  test  the  ef- 
fects of  weightlessness.  In  1953.  he  flew  the 
Douglas  Skyrocket  at  twice  the  speed  of 
sound,  a  historic  flight  milestone. 

In  1955.  Crossfield  joined  North  American 
Aviation  as  a  design  specialist  on  the  X-15 
rocket  research  plane.  As  such,  he  helped 
develop  flight  control,  display  and  teleme- 
tering systems,  and  the  full  pressure  flying 
suit.  After  he  was  promoted  to  Chief  Test 
Pilot,  he  then  became  the  first  pilot  to  suc- 
cessfully attain  the  speed  of  Mach  3  in  the 
X-15  in  1960. 

After  being  named  Director  of  Systems 
Test  of  North  American's  Space  and  Infor- 
mation Division.  Crossfield  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  development  of  the  Hound  Dog 
missile.  Then  named  Director  of  Test  and 
Quality  Assurance,  he  was  also  involved  in 
the  Apollo.  Saturn  II.  and  Paraglider  pro- 
grams. 

Crossfield  joined  Eastern  Air  Lines  in  1967 
as  Division  Vice  President  of  Flight  Re- 
search and  Development,  and  Flight  Oper- 
ations. As  such,  he  developed  an  area  navl- 
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gation  system  test  study  in  the  Boston-New 
York-Washington  corridor  to  relieve  air  con- 
gestion. In  1971.  as  Staff  Vice  President  of 
Transportation  Systems  Development  for 
E^astem.  he  was  involved  in  developing  a  Na- 
tional Short  Haul  Transportation  Plan, 
which  later  became  the  basis  for  FAA's  cur- 
rent navigation  plan. 

In  1974,  Crossfield  became  Senior  Vice 
President  of  Hawker  Siddeley  Aviation.  Inc. 
and  developed  specifications  for  its  HS  146 
short-haul  airliner.  Then  in  1975  he  became 
a  technical  consultant  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion. Aviation  and  Materials.  In  1977  he 
became  a  consultant  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  jind  Technology  with  exten- 
sive interfacing  with  DOD.  Air  Force.  Navy, 
NASA  and  FAA  personnel  and  committees.* 
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THE  COAL  PIPELINE  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  new  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  to  permit  coal 
pipelines  determined  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  required  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  to 
exercise  the  power  of  Federal  eminent 
domain  to  acquire  rights-of-way  for 
pipeline  construction. 

Earlier  this  session  H.R.  1010.  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  In 
the  last  several  weeks,  members  of 
those  committees  have  met  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  versions  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  two  committees.  Al- 
though agreement  has  been  reached 
on  most  issues,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  a  consensus  on  all  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  is  my  best  effort  to  write  a  bill 
that  incorporates  the  agreements  that 
have  been  reached  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. I  believe  that  it  is  also  a  fair  com- 
promise on  the  issues  that  we  were 
unable  to  resolve. 

It  is  my  intention  to  request  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  make  this  bill 
in  order  as  a  substitute  to  H.R.  I010.« 


ISSUES  OF  PRODUCTIVITY. 
INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION 
AND  TRADE 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  want  to  address  the  issues  of  produc- 
tivity, international  competition  and 
trade.  Collectively,  the  interplay  of 
these  economic  forces  directly  affects 
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the  well-being  of  my  constituents.  Due 
to  the  inability  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  succesfuUy  manage  our 
economy,  we  now  have  an  industrial 
crisis  that  has  resulted  in  unaccept- 
ably  high  levels  of  unemployment,  a 
declining  manufacturing  base,  and  an 
increasing  deficit   in   our  balance   of 

t  poHp 

The  structure  and  performance  of 
American  industry  is  undergoing  pro- 
found changes.  Profit  losses,  declining 
production  and  a  loss  of  our  trade 
competitiveness  are  serious  long-term 
problems.  These  changes  will  eventu- 
ally require  restructuring  of  existing 
industries  and  encouragement  of  new 
industries.  There  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  industrial  competitiveness  on 
a  global  scale  is  crucial  to  our  social 
and  economic  well-being.  Unless  the 
United  States  improves  its  ability  to 
compete  internationally,  unless  we  de- 
velop a  coherent,  long-term  approach, 
and  address  our  problems  from  a 
global  perspective— I  fear  that  domes- 
tic economic  revitalization  will  remain 
an  elusive  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  approach  to  m- 
creasing  productivity  must  be  compre- 
hensive and  based  on  new  and  chang- 
ing economic  realities.  Given  the 
emergence  of  a  global  marketplace,  a 
turn  inward  will  be  self-defeating  in 
the  long  run.  Our  mandate  must  not 
be  to  punish  or  retard  the  competitive 
gains  by  other  nations,  but  to  insure 
our  competitiveness  within  the  global 
marketplace. 

Operating  in  a  world  economy 
means  that  the  economic  functions  of 
production,  distribution,  finance,  com- 
munications, and  transportation  are 
now  global  rather  than  national.  This 
includes  the  global  exchange  of  re- 
search and  development  results  as  well 
as  management  techniques  and  skills. 
Efficient  production  today  must  be 
based  upon  the  resources  of  the  entire 
planet,  not  just  on  those  of  one  coun- 
try. 

Our  national  competitive  effort  will 
require  investment  in  physical  capital 
(plant  and  equipment)  and  human 
capital,  as  well  as  a  commitment  to 
technological  innovation.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  the  tools:  A  rich  knowledge 
base;  an  energetic  and  creative  people; 
a  flexible  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment; and  a  wealth  of  scientific  ad- 
vances and  technological  break- 
throughs waiting  only  to  be  put  to 
productive  use. 

Other  nations  are  aggressively  indus- 
trializing. They  do  not  have  to  do 
without  as  they  once  did.  nor  do  they 
have  to  depend  upon  U.S.  producers. 
In  fact,  many  have  more  modem 
plants  than  those  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  their  goods  are  less 
expensive— they  are  more  competitive 
producers  than  the  United  States. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  U.S.  export  policies  be  im- 
proved to  help  rectify  this  situation. 


Toward  this  end,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  national  trade  policy  that  allows  our 
domestic  manufacturers  and  service- 
oriented  industries  to  creatively  com- 
pete on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  with 
other  countries.  To  facilitate  this  proc- 
ess, we  should  vigorously  pursue  eco- 
nomic   policies    that    encourage    the 
export    of    U.S.    goods,    services    and 
technologies.  Every  $1  billion  in  ex- 
ports translates  into  40,000  U.S.  jobs. 
By  increasing  our  overseas  sales,  we 
will  be  able  to  effectively  compete  in 
the     international     marketplace— and 
reduce     unemployment— without     re- 
sorting to  protective  tariffs  that  would 
eventually  result  in  increased  costs  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  these  issues 
too  crucial  to  be  left  to  the  whims  of 
the  marketplace.  To  address  the  con- 
cerns I  have  raised  today,  I  have  set 
aside  Monday.  September  19,  1983,  to 
hold  a  conference  in  my  district  on 
productivity.  Seven  aspects  of  produc- 
tivity will  be  considered  by  witnesses 
from  business,   labor,   academia.   and 
government.  They  are:  First,  capital 
investment;  second,  human  resources; 
third,  research,  development  and  tech- 
nological  innovation;   fourth,  role  of 
Government   in   the   economy;    fifth. 
Government    organization    and    oper- 
ations; sixth,  private  sector  initiatives; 
and  seventh,  international  competition 
and  productivity. 

The  recommendations  made  at  this 
conference  will  then  be  submitted  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Pro- 
ductivity. Only  by  involving  the  people 
of  this  country  in  the  decisionmaking 
process,  can  we  hope  to  rationally  and 
systematically  address  the  questions  of 
productivity,  international  competi- 
tion, and  trade. 
Thank  you.« 


RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  SHIP- 
MENT OF  NUCLEAR  REACTOR 
PARTS  TO  INDIA 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 


•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  not  to  ship  nuclear 
reactor  parts  to  India's  Tarapur  nucle- 
ar powerplant  unless  India  makes 
firmer  nuclear  nonproliferation  guar- 

3.nt>66S. 

Joining  me  in  cosponsoring  this  im- 
portant legislation  are  Congressmen 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.. 
James  L.  Oberstar,  and  James  M.  Jef- 
fords. „  ,,, 

Senators  Rudy  Bosch witz  (R-Mirm.) 
and  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio)  have  intro- 
duced the  same  resolution  in  the 
Senate. 
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The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  not  export  or  help  arrange  for 
other  countries  to  export  nuclear  reac- 
tor components  to  India's  Tarapur  nu- 
clear powerplant  near  Bombay  unless 
the    Govenment    of    India    provides 
stronger  nonproliferation  guarantees, 
which  should  include  (1)  reliable  as- 
surances by  India  that  it  is  not  en- 
gaged in  a  program  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  and  will  not  explode  addition- 
al nuclear  devices;  and  (2)  agreement 
by  India  to  extend  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  pro- 
visions in  the  United  States-India  nu- 
clear cooperation  agreement  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

On  June  30,  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  assured  the  Indian 
Government  that  it  will  be  supplied 
reactor  components  for  Tarapur.  India 
has  maintained  that  the  parts  are 
needed  to  operate  the  U.S.-built  plant 
ssifcly. 

The  problems  at  the  Tarapur  nucle- 
ar reactor,  however,  involve  high 
levels  of  radioactive  contamination  re- 
sulting from  deteriorated  nuclear  fuel, 
which  India  manufactured.  This  defec- 
tive fuel  has  contaminated  the  plant's 
coolant,  which  is  leaking  from  seals, 
flanges,  pumps,  and  other  compo- 
nents. The  high  level  of  contamination 
thus  has  made  it  nearly  impossible  to 
perform  the  maintenance  needed  to 
operate  the  plant  safely. 

While  the  supply  of  spare  parts 
could  reduce  somewhat  the  radiation 
exposure  to  plant  workers  and  lead  to 
some  improvement  in  plant  mainte- 
nance, it  would  not  make  the  plant 
safe.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  simply 
allow  the  plant  to  continue  in  an 
unsafe  condition.  Even  Homi  N. 
Sethna,  chairman  of  India's  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  admitted 
that  decontamination  of  the  plant 
would  take  6  months  to  1  year. 

In  other  words,  the  safety  problems 
Tarapur  are  India's  fault  not  the 
United  States.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, in  effect,  is  asking  for  the  reac- 
tor parts  and  to  maintain  its  right  to 
proliferate.  The  United  States  should 
not  go  along  with  such  demands. 

In  1974,  India  detonated  a  nuclear 
device  using  material  that  had  been  di- 
verted from  its  civilian  nuclear  facili- 
ties. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  India  ex- 
plosion, the  United  States  enacted  in 
1978  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act,  which  stipulated  that  nations  like 
India  could  no  longer  receive  United 
States  nuclear  materials  unless  they 
accepted  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  inspections  on  all  their  nuclear 
facilities. 

In  1980,  even  though  India  had 
steadfastly  refused  to  accept  full-scope 
IAEA  safeguards  or  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  it  would  detonate  an- 
other bomb.  Congress  agreed  to  ignore 
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the  Nonproliferation  Act  and  ship  38 
tons  of  enriched  uranium  to  the  Tara- 
pur  nuclear  facility  near  Bombay. 

In  1982.  with  India  still  refusing  full- 
scope  IAEA  sefeguards  and  threaten- 
ing to  reprocess  U.S.-origin  spent  fuel 
for  its  bomb-usable  plutonium.  the 
Reagan  administration  circumvented 
the  Nonproliferation  Act's  restriction 
by  arranging  for  the  French  to  ship 
enriched  uranium  to  Tarapur. 

Today,  with  India  still  refusing  to 
budge  on  nonproliferation  and  with  re- 
ports surfacing  that  it  is  preparing  for 
another  nuclear  test,  the  State  De- 
partment is  recommending  that  reac- 
tor components  be  sent  to  Tarapur. 
It  is  time  to  say  no  to  India. 
"No"  is  a  word  this  country  has  been 
loathe  to  say  in  the  implementation  of 
its  nonproliferation  policy— particular- 
ly as  it  relates  to  India. 

For  too  long,  the  State  Department 
has  stumbled  over  itself  to  be  a  good 
nucleau-  supplier  to  India.  It  is  about 
time  they  became  concerned  about 
whether  India  has  been  a  good  cus- 
tomer. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  India  having  a 
nuclear  supply  problem  with  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  is  having  a  prolif- 
eration problem  with  India. 

Our  resolution  urges  the  President 
to  extract— at  the  very  least— two  very 
minimal  guarantees  from  the  Indian 
Government  before  the  reactor  com- 
ponents are  shipped:  First,  that  India 
assure  the  United  States  that  it  is  not 
building  nuclear  weapons  and  will  not 
explode  a  nuclear  device,  and  second, 
that  India  agree  to  continue  IAEA 
safeguards  on  the  Tarapur  plant  after 
the  nuclear  cooperation  agreement 
ends  in  1993. 

For  a  nation  founded  on  the  paci- 
fism of  Mohandas  Ghandi,  I  do  not  see 
how  these  guarantees  could  be  consid- 
ered uiu-easonable. 

Ever  since  the  Nonproliferation  Act 
was  passed  in  1978,  the  executive 
branch  has  maintained  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to 
supply  India  with  nuclear  material  so 
we  can  use  the  supplies  as  leverage  to 
get  the  Indians  to  abide  by  the  act. 
But  after  5  years.  Congress  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  have  been  free 
and  easy  with  the  supplies,  but  we 
have  never  used  the  leverage. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  United  States 
to  use  its  leverage  and  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  following  is  a  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  nuclear  reactor  components 
should  not  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  for  India's  Tarapur  nuclear  power 
sUtion  unless  the  Government  of  India  pro- 
vides stronger  nonproliferation  guarantees. 

Whereas,  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
United  States  foreign  policy; 
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Whereas,  the  United  States,  along  with 
117  nations,  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  on  Nuclear  Weapons; 

Whereas,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Nucle- 
ar Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  which  is 
designed  to  establish  guidelines  for  the 
export  of  the  nuclear  materials  and  technol- 
ogy; 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  India  has 
made  an  urgent  request  to  the  United 
States  for  nuclear  reactor  components  for 
its  nuclear  power  station  at  Tarapur; 

Whereas.  India  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  has  not  agreed  to  place  its  nu- 
clear facilities  under  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards; 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  India  con- 
ducted a  nuclear  explosion  in  1974  and  has 
refused  to  rule  out  future  nuclear  tests; 

Whereas,  there  have  been  reports  indicat- 
ing that  the  Government  of  India  is  prepar- 
ing for  another  nuclear  test,  which  would 
require  a  cutoff  of  United  States  nuclear  ex- 
ports under  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  of  1978. 

Whereas,  in  order  to  provide  the  request- 
ed nuclear  reactor  components  to  India,  the 
President  may  have  to  waive  the  require- 
ment for  such  a  cutoff  of  United  States  nu- 
clear exports; 

Whereas,  the  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  India 
provides  that  nuclear  facilities  supplied  by 
the  United  States  to  India  shall  be  subject 
to  international  safeguards;  and 

Whereas,  this  agreement  expires  in  1993 
and  India  has  not  agreed  to  extend  its  safe- 
guard provisions  in  perpetuity:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  not  export  or  help  arrange 
for  other  countries  to  export  nuclear  reac- 
tor components  for  the  nuclear  power  sta- 
tion at  Tarapur.  India,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  provides  to  the  United  States 
Government  stronger  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion guarantees.  These  guarantees  should 
include,  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  reliable  assurances  by  the  government 
of  India  that  it  is  not  engaged  in  a  program 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  and  will  not  ex- 
plode additional  nuclear  devices;  and 

(2)  agreement  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  extend  the  safeguard  provisions  in  the 
United  States-Indian  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  in  perijetuity. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President.* 


NEW  RESEARCH  ON  DIABETES 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

op  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  recently  established 
joint  research  project  between  the 
Washington  University  School  of  Med- 
icine and  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.,  both  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  pursue 
research  on  purification  techniques 
that  could  lead  to  new  treatments  for 
diabetes. 

The  joint  research  focuses  on  sepa- 
rating    Insulln-produclng     beta     cells 
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from  pancreatic  tissue.  Washington 
University  scientists  have  for  more 
than  10  years  been  attempting  to  Im- 
prove Isolation  and  purification  of  in- 
sulin-producing beta  cells  in  order  to 
provide  effective  transplantation  to 
control  diabetes.  Transplantation  of 
pancreatic  Islets— groups  of  cells 
which  contain  beta  cells— has  success- 
fully controlled  diabetes  In  laboratory 
animals. 

What  Is  especially  exciting  about 
this  research  effort  Is  that  space  shut- 
tle flights  are  aiding  In  this  project. 
The  electrophoresis  operations  In 
space  project,  part  of  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Astronautics  Co.,  has  devel- 
oped a  device  which  separates  materi- 
als In  a  solution  by  subjecting  them  to 
an  electrical  field.  This  device  has 
been  tested  on  three  space  shuttle 
fights  and  has  shown  in  the  zero  gravi- 
ty of  space  the  ability  to  separate  over 
700  times  more  materials  and  to 
achieve  purity  levels  more  than  four 
times  greater  than  is  possible  in  simi- 
lar operations  on  Earth. 

According  to  David  Scharp,  M.D.,  as- 
sociate professor  of  surgery  at  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Medicine, 
preliminary  experiments  using  cells 
from  the  pancreas  in  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  electrophoresis  device  suggest 
that  this  technique  may  bring  Islet 
transplantation  to  the  diabetic  patient 
sooner  by  providing  grreater  quantities 
of  purified  beta  cells. 

This  partnership  in  research  by 
these  two  functionally  different  insti- 
tutions demonstrates  a  willingness  to 
collaborate  their  findings  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  I  commend  these  ef- 
forts which  offer  new  hope  for  all  who 
suffer  from  diabetes.* 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  1  edition  of  Business  Week 
magazine  contains  an  editorial  strong- 
ly supporting  congressional  passage  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

I  want  to  commend  the  editors  for 
calling  attention  to  the  pressing  need 
for  guaranteeing  equal  treatment 
imder  our  laws  for  women  by  making 
this  fimdamental  right  part  or  our 
Constitution.  As  the  editorial  points 
out,  "For  both  its  practical  value  in 
anchoring  women's  rights  In  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  land  and  its  tran- 
scendent symbolic  value  as  an  unmis- 
takable national  commitment  to  equal- 
ity for  women,  the  ERA  should 
become  part  of  the  Constitution." 


It's  Time  To  Pass  the  ERA 
Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

These  simple  words  form  the  basic  text  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  ERA 
backers,  unbowed  bv  their  recent  defeat, 
remain  determined  to  make  them  part  of 
the  Constitution  (page  92).  The  ERA  re- 
mains highly  controversial  in  many  quar- 
ters. Yet  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anybody 
today  could  be  opposed  to  its  intent,  which 
Is,  quite  simply,  that  women  should  be 
treated  equally  with  men  before  the  law. 
The  only  legitimate  issue  is  whether  accom- 
plishing that  increasingly  urgent  objective 
requires  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  answer,  essentially,  is  that  equality 
could  indeed  be  pursued  in  other  ways,  such 
as  passing  hundreds  of  individual  federal 
and  state  laws  to  remedy  inequities  as  they 
arise.  But  trying  to  right  a  single,  basic 
wrong  by  multiple  means  usually  produces 
mixed  results.  Federal  and  State  administra- 
tions vary  in  their  zeal  for  equal  opportuni- 
ty. Executive  orders  depend  on  the  agencies 
that  enforce  them.  For  both  its  practical 
value  in  soichoring  women's  rights  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  and  its  tran- 
scendent symbolic  value  as  an  unmistakable 
national  commitment  to  equality  for 
women,  the  ERA  should  become  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  their  renewed  drive.  ERA  supporters 
intend  to  emphasize  the  important  econom- 
ic issues,  particularly  jobs,  at  stake  in  its 
passage.  They  can  produce  some  persuasive 
evidence  that  despite  a  multitude  of  laws 
and  executive  orders  mandating  equality, 
women  still  face  discrimination.  In  some 
states,  for  instance,  property  acquired  after 
marriage  belongs  to  the  husband  if  the  wife 
has  held  no  paid  job.  In  all  states,  lingering 
bias  In  the  workplace,  the  lender's  office, 
and  elsewhere  in  business  leaves  women 
with  the  short  end  of  the  economic  stick. 
Women  earn  59t  for  every  $1  earned  by 
men.  While  this  is  not  entirely  the  result  of 
bias,  it  suggests  that  new  remedies  are 
needed. 

Last  spring,  even  while  the  ERA  ratifica- 
tion drive  was  failing,  polls  reported  that 
almost  two-thirds  of  Americans,  including 
business  executives,  favored  its  passage. 
Both  morality  and  the  practical  need  to  use 
all  our  human  resources  argue  that,  this 
time  around,  it  should  pass.* 


AMATEUR  RADIO  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
thought  the  Members  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following: 

Floods,  Hams,  and  Sciences 
(By  Irving  Zuckerman  ') 
A  friend  phoned  me  to  ask  if  I  still  knew 
about  amateur  radio  activities,  and  I  said, 


'  Economic  consultant.  Formerly  Administrator 
of  Order  M-85  for  Emergency  Radio  (Ham)  Net- 
works. National  Production  Authority.  Also  former- 
ly Assistant  Director  for  Planning  and  Budget. 
Office  of  Coal  Research.  Interior  Department. 
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"That  depends  on  what  you  want  to  know 
and  why." 

Him.  My  son  has  been  hearing  about  radio 
hams  helping  in  connection  with  the  Mid- 
west floods.  He  has  been  interested  in  avia- 
tion up  to  now,  and  I  am  beginning  to  see 
the  possibility  that  he  might  acquire  a  new 
Interest.  What  does  ham  radio  activity 
entail? 

Me.  The  radio  hams  don't  just  chat  with 
each  other.  A  ham  usually  becomes  a 
member  of  one  or  more  of  the  emergency 
communications  networks,  and  when  emer- 
gencies happen  they  pitch  in.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  of  those  emergency  networks, 
and  the  ones  I  recall  most  readily  are  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense.  Amateur  Radio  Relay 
League.  Military  Amateur  Radio  System. 
Civil  Air  Patrol  of  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  Naval 
Reserve  Communications.  In  fact,  your  son's 
interest  in  aviation  might  give  him  some 
particular  interest  in  Civil  Air  Patrol  ama- 
teur radio  network,  but  obviously  there  is  a 
wide  assortment  of  activities  available  and 
he  might  like  more  than  one  of  them. 

Him.  He  will  be  entering  his  third  year  in 
high  school,  is  that  too  young? 

Me.  Not  at  all.  There  are  any  nimiber  of 
radio  hams  younger  than  that.  He  would 
start  having  a  simple  amateur  radio  trans- 
mitter on  a  sort  of  "leamers  permit "  basis. 
In  due  course  he  would  want  to  take  the 
exam  for  a  full-fledged  amateur  radio  li- 
cense. The  exam  includes  knowledge  of 
functioning  radio  equipment.  While  it  is  not 
essential  that  he  take  a  course  in  physics  for 
a  ham  license,  he  might  want  to  elect  a 
physics  course  in  high  school  for  more  than 
one  reason. 

Him.  Getting  back  to  the  Midwest  noods. 
what  sort  of  things  have  the  radio  hams 
been  doing  out  there?  My  son  seems  to  have 
heard  great  things. 

Me.  The  best  thing  I  have  on  hand  is  a 
letter  that  went  into  unusual  detail.  It  de- 
scribes the  actual  activities  of  one  ham 
radio  club  that  took  place  during  a  Kansas 
flood  a  number  of  years  back.  It  is  typical  so 
I  will  mail  a  copy  to  you. 
(The  following  is  the  letter  mailed:) 
Hi.  Merton:  I  received  your  card  a  few 
days  ago  requesting  an  account  of  our  flood 
activities  here.  Boy.  we  had  em.  But  putting 
them  all  down  on  paper  is  not  exactly 
within  my  abilities.  Maybe  you  recall  the 
letter  I  sent  in  several  months  ago  giving 
the  details  on  the  KVRC  10  meter  emergen- 
cy net  drills  we  were  conducting  every 
Sunday  night,  well,  those  routing  drills 
every  Sunday  night  paid  off  in  more  than 
money  could  ever  buy. 

The  club  had  an  authentic  emergency  run 
during  the  regular  field  day  activities.  Then 
on  June  29  we  had  a  three  day  run  in  which 
approximately  30  of  the  club  members  par- 
ticipated whole-heartedly  when  the  river 
got  to  pushing  at  the  tops  of  the  dykes  sev- 

But  the  real  test  came  on  July  10.  having 
proven  ouselves  in  the  previous  run.  when 
the  Mayor  requested  we  go  back  into  action 
by  9  PM  with  at  least  3  fixed  stations  and 
several  mobiles.  A  special  meeting  was 
called  and  preliminary  details  worked  out 
on  setting  up  the  individual  stations  and 
staffing  them  for  the  first  24  hours.  Besides 
the  3  fixed  stations,  we  also  set  up  2  fixed 
portable  stations  complete  with  gasoline 
powered  generators  in  large  panel  trucks  for 
continuous  duty  wherever  the  need  arose 
away  from  a  source  of  AC  power.  With 
these  5  stations  plus  3  mobile  units  we  went 
into  action.  Within  24  hours  the  situation 
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was  becoming  very  critical  and  we  expanded 
by  swlding  three  more  fixed  stations  at  the 
same  time  keeping  from  3  to  6  mobile  units 
in  operation  continuously.  This,  remember, 
was  on  a  24  hour  basis  and  manpower 
became  a  very  acute  problem.  An  8  hour 
stretch  under  that  kind  of  strain  is  rough  on 
the  constitution  but  we  were  unable  to  keep 
any  of  the  watches  down  to  that  limit.  Most 
of  the  boys  put  In  from  12  to  18  hours  per 
stretch,  and  at  one  station  which  became 
isolated,  the  boys  kept  the  stations  going  for 
56  hours  before  relief  arrived. 

I  might  add  here  that  several  of  the  boys 
were  hit  by  the  flood  damage  and  at  least 
one  took  a  very  heavy  loss. 

Stations  were  set  up  at  National  Guard 
headquarters,  the  city  garage,  the  Pair 
Grounds,  the  National  Guard  headquarters 
at  the  scene  of  the  flood,  at  4  separate  "boat 
docks"  created  at  several  points  throughout 
the  city  and  with  a  mobile  at  the  city  water 
works  plus  mobiles  scattered  wherever 
needed  and  requested  by  the  NG  or  Police 
Headquarters. 

The  two  major  types  of  traffic  handled 
were  requests  for  "sand,  sand  bags,  trucks 
and  manpower. "  and  the  requests  for  boats 
to  bring  people  out  of  the  flooded  areas. 
These  two  types  of  traffic  flowed  constantly 
for  four  days  intermingled  with  requesU  for 
food,  motorboat  repair  parts,  mercy  mis- 
sions concerning  pets  and  livestock  and  Red 
Cross  traffic  concerning  missing  persons  lo- 
cally. 

Telephone  service  was  of  course  extremely 
critical  at  all  times  and  the  City  Water 
Works  and  Commercial  Power  plant  were 
just  "nip  and  tuck"  for  several  days  as  to 
whether  they  could  be  saved  or  not. 

In  addition  to  the  above  stations.  3  sta- 
tions were  set  up  on  75  meters  to  handle 
Red  Cross.  National  Guard  and  Santa  Fe 
RR  emergency  traffic. 

All  operations  were  carried  out  thru  the 
control  station  situated  at  Police  Headquar- 
ters so  that  although  the  traffic  was  heavy 
on  the  frequency,  there  was  a  very  mini- 
mum of  interference  throughout  the  entire 
operation. 

We  found  the  job  required,  most  of  the 
time.  4  men  at  the  control  station:  2  men  at 
the  operating  Uble  and  two  men  to  coordin- 
ute  the  entire  operation.  It  required  a  big 
share  of  one  mans  time  to  keep  all  stations 
properly  staffed  (with  two  men  if  possible), 
and  another  man's  full  time  to  coordiante 
activities  and  operations  with  the  Head 
Office,  where  all  flood  activities  were  being 
funnelled  for  proper  handling. 

We  had  a  private  phone  at  our  disposition 
which  we  found  to  be  absolutely  essential. 
That  sounds  odd  under  the  circumstances 
but  it  is  true  and  a  long  story  could  be  writ- 
ten as  to  why.  The  Head  Office  was  of 
course  swamped  with  calls  and  they  soon 
authorized  the  Police  Switchboard  to  turn 
all  boat  calls  over  to  us  for  handling.  We 
also  handled  the  ordering  of  all  motorboat 
gas  and  repair  parts  as  they  would  come  in 
thru  our  facilities  anyway.  And  as  long  as 
telephone  ser\'ice  was  available  we  made  use 
of  it  in  keeping  up  our  manpower  schedules. 
In  this  connection  we  had  a  large  black- 
board set  up  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
kept  all  stations  and  their  current  staff  plus 
their  relief  on  the  board. 

The  entire  operation  was  maintained  for  5 
full  24  hours  periods,  then  tapered  off  for  a 
day  and  half  before  shutting  down.  It  was  a 
big  job  as  far  as  our  club  was  concerned  and 
it  was  well  done.  The  Mayor  and  the  Nation- 
al Guard  gave  us  full  credit  for  the  job  we 
did  as  well  as  the  Chief  of  Police  who  per- 
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sonally  made  use  of  our  facilities  time  and 
again  during  the  emergency. 

Every  member  of  the  KVRC  did  all  he 
could  to  make  the  operation  a  success  and 
several  amateurs,  total  strangers  to  the 
KVRC  and  to  Topeka  showed  up  from  time 
to  time  and  offered  their  services.  They  only 
had  to  offer  once  and  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  middle  of  things. 

It  was  certainly  a  new  experience  for  most 
if  not  all  of  us  being  involved  so  closely  in  a 
major  disaster  directly  affecting  possibly 
25.000  people  and  creating  17  million  dollars 
damage  in  this  area  alone  to  private  proper- 
ty and  I  feel  that  the  amateurs  have  again 
come  thru  with  a  job  "well  done"  that  no 
other  group  or  organization  was  set  up  for 
or  in  a  position  to  handle. 

Mac.« 


PESO  CRISIS  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
that  illustrates  the  effect  that  the 
crisis  of  the  Mexican  peso  has  had  on 
the  economies  of  Texas  border  towns. 
Mexico's  debt  crisis  has  hit  border 
towns  across  Texas  and  other  South- 
western States,  particularly  because 
the  devaluation  of  the  peso  has  cut 
the  ability  of  Mexicans  to  buy  U.S. 
goods.  In  the  El  Paso  area,  which  is  in 
my  district,  some  retail  stores  had 
sales  drop  as  much  as  80  percent  in 
the  last  year. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  2.  1983] 

Peso  Crisis  Plagues  Texas  Border  Towns 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

From  Bronwsville  to  El  Paso,  Mexico's 
debt  crisis  has  spread  to  the  United  States, 
bankers  and  city  officials  told  Congress' 
Joint  Economic  Committee  yesterday. 

Laredo,  between  Brownsville  and  El  Paso 
on  Texas'  long  border  with  Mexico,  suffers 
from  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
country— 27.2  percent— because  the  double 
devaluation  of  the  peso  cut  the  ability  of 
Mexicans  to  buy  U.S.  goods.  Some  retail 
stores  on  the  border  near  El  Paso  had  sales 
drop  as  much  as  80  percent  in  the  past  year. 

"While  Mexico  caught  pneumonia  last 
year,  the  exposed  border  region  had  a  heart 
attack. "  said  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex.), 
who  ran  the  hearing  on  his  state's  economic 
woes. 

Things  are  getting  so  bad  we  are  contem- 
plating bottled  sunshine  to  sell  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,"  said  Cameron  County 
Judge  Moises  V.  Vela  of  Brownsville.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  Texas  witnesses  who  de- 
tailed the  economic  problems  of  the  region, 
which,  until  the  debt  crisis  hit  Mexico  last 
August,  prospered  from  the  flow  of  retail 
trade  and  real  estate  purchases  coming  from 
south  of  the  border.  In  Texas,  county  judges 
serve  as  chief  executive  officers. 

Brownsville  banker  Robert  M.  Duffey  Jr. 
said  that  t>esides  unemployment  and  busi- 
ness failures,  the  only  economic  statistic 
rising  in  the  border  towns  is  bank  deposits — 
mostly   flight  capital   from  Mexicans  who 
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have  been  moving  dollars  into  an  American 
safe  haven  as  fast  as  they  can. 

"It's  the  kind  of  capital  that  went  to  Swit- 
zerland from  the  United  States  long  ago," 
said  Duffey.  chairman  of  the  Texas  Com- 
merce Bank-Brownsville. 

Deposits  in  his  bank  have  almost  doubled 
since  1980— from  $475  million  to  $850  mil- 
lion in  June— and  increased  by  $23  million 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Mexico's 
attempts  to  stop  this  hemorrhage  of  dollars 
appears  to  be  having  some  effect,  as  the 
1983  increase  is  far  below  the  $187  million 
increase  in  deposits  last  year. 

His  biggest  problem,  though.  Is  finding 
safe  investments  for  that  money. 

"We  have  almost  $100  million  available 
for  quality  extensions  of  credit,  a  scenario 
not  unlike  our  peers  in  the  marketplace. 
Placing  funds  in  quality  loans  is,  however,  a 
distinct  challenge,"  he  told  the  committee. 

The  hard  times  along  the  Texas-Mexican 
border  stems  directly  from  the  sharp  de- 
valuation of  the  peso  over  the  past  year.  Its 
value,  and  therefore  its  purchasing  power, 
has  been  cut  by  about  one-sixth,  from  about 
27  pesos  to  the  dollar  less  than  a  year  ago, 
nearly  150  pesos  to  the  dollar  today. 

Vela,  the  county  judge,  said  retail  sales  in 
Brownsville  decreased  $136  million  in  the 
six  months  from  October  to  last  April,  with 
200  businesses  closing  down  and  "many 
others  teetering  on  the  brink  of  financial 
disaster."  Unemployment  stands  at  16.1  per- 
cent and  the  city's  sales  tax  income  has 
dropped  42.45  percent  in  the  past  year. 

Real  estate  sales,  once  booming,  are  so  low 
that  some  houses  stay  on  the  market  for  as 
long  as  six  months  without  even  having  a 
prospect  take  a  look  at  them,  said  Browns- 
ville banker  Duffey. 

In  El  Paso,  which,  with  the  Mexican  city 
of  Juarez,  forms  the  largest  populated  area 
on  the  border,  many  retail  businesses  have 
closed  and  unemployment  stands  at  12.2 
percent,  banker  Merriman  Morton  said. 

"As  goes  Mexico,  so  go  the  American 
border  communities, "  said  EI  Paso  County 
Judge  Pal  P.  ORourke. 

The  recovery,  however,  is  increasing  pro- 
duction in  129  plants  set  up  in  Juarez  by 
U.S.  companies  to  assemble  products  for 
sale  in  this  country.  As  a  result,  the  border 
economy  is  the  strongest  within  Mexico  and 
"there  are  positive  signs  indicating  the 
worst  is  behind  us,"  said  Morton,  president 
of  the  El  Paso  National  Bank.* 


A  BILL  TO  ALLOW  A  TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  EXPENSES  IN- 
CURRED IN  THE  CARE  OF  EL- 
DERLY FAMILY  MEMBERS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  grants 
tax  credits  for  the  costs  incurred  in 
the  care  of  elderly  family  members. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  in  this 
bill  would  be  determined  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  each  family's  income. 
Families  with  an  income  of  up  to 
$25,000  would  be  eligible  for  a  credit  of 
30  percent  of  the  elderly  relative's 
medical  costs,  while  families  with  an 
income  of  just  under  $75,000  would  be 
eligible  for  a  credit  of  20  percent,  and 
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those  families  earning  more  than 
$75,000  would  not  qualify  for  any  tax 
credit.  In  no  case  would  the  tax  credit 
exceed  $7,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  important 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  all.  it 
would  hold  health  care  costs  down.  It 
would  do  this  primarily  because  it 
would  keep  the  elderly  out  of  nursing 
homes— emphasizing  home  health  care 
for  the  aged.  Second,  although  it 
would  initially  cost  the  Treasury  some 
revenue,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  save 
money  because  of  the  lower  medical 
care  costs.  With  lower  health  care 
costs,  medicare  and  other  Federal 
Government  medical  expenditures 
would  be  cut,  and  this  would  more 
than  make  up  for  the  loss  in  revenue 
due  to  these  tax  credits.  Third,  this 
bill  would  tend  to  benefit  people  more 
in  progressively  lower  income  groups 
since  it  involves  a  tax  credit  rather 
than  a  tax  deduction. 

This  bill  is  a  sound,  progressive  piece 
of  legislation  which  would  not  only 
make  life  easier  for  the  elderly  of  our 
country,  but  would  reduce  health  care 
costs  and  save  Federal  Government 
spending  in  the  long  run.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  that  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  support  this  legislation  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  promote  fairness  in 
our  health  care  system  without  leav- 
ing the  old  folks  behind.* 
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A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  IN 
HONOR  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR.  WILL  BE  A  LEGACY 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  3,  1983,  with  a  mixture  of  hu- 
mility and  pride,  I  voted  with  a  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  declare  the  third 
Monday  of  every  January  a  legal  holi- 
day to  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  humility  I  felt  arose  from  my 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  contri- 
butions made  to  our  society  and  to  the 
world  by  Dr.  King.  His  struggle  on 
behalf  of  black  Americans  evolved  into 
a  crusade  for  all  Americans  who  were 
unemployed,  poorly  housed,  disenfran- 
chised, uneducated  or  undernourished. 

His  famous  speech.  "I  have  a 
Dream",  delivered  on  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  has  inspired,  and 
will  continue  to  inspire,  generations  to 
pursue  the  quest  for  equality  and 
peace.  Dr.  King  supported  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  Constitution:  the  right  of 
equality  and  freedom  for  all.  Not  only 
was  he  the  Nation's  conscience;  he  re- 
stored our  sight— he  had  a  vision.  He 
had  a  dream  of  equality— equality  of 
rights  and  opportunities  for  children. 


youth,  adults,  and  the  elderly.  It  was 
for  this  dream  that  Dr.  King  lived;  and 
it  was  for  this  dream  that  he  died. 

He  honored  his  fellow  citizens  by  an 
unwaivering  commitment  to  himian 
rights  and  human  dignity.  We  now 
honor  him  with  this  special  day  in 
order  that  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans may  remember  him  not  only  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom  and  equality  in 
America,  but  as  an  individual  man— a 
human  being— who  lived  courageously 
and  fought  non-violently  for  our  high- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  take  prompt  and  positive  action  to 
pass  this  legislation.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
National  Holiday  will  be  an  annual 
day  of  renewal  and  recommitment  for 
Americans.* 


DECLINING  ACADEMIC 
STANDARDS 
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HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  was  reading  the 
Douglas  Neighbor,  a  newspaper  in  my 
district,  and  noticed  an  important  edi- 
torial on  education.  Jasper  Dorsey 
wrote  that  the  problem  of  our  schools 
does  not  come  from  too  little  spending, 
rather  it  comes  from  declining  aca- 
demic standards  and  a  weak  discipli- 
nary system. 

He  clearly  points  out  that  increased 
spending  in  the  past  has  meant  more 
money  to  the  educational  establish- 
ment which  has  been  organized 
against  the  interests  of  parents  and 
community  groups. 

The  more  I  keep  in  touch  with  the 
people  in  my  district,  the  more  I  find 
that  they  know  what  they  want  better 
than  the  Washington   Establishment 
does.    The    education    establishment 
does  not  like  the  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion because   it   threatens   its  power. 
Adopting    the     Commission's    report 
would  take  the  power  over  our  educa- 
tion system  away  from  the  education 
bureacrats  and  give  it  to  parents  who 
are  concerned  about  giving  their  chil- 
dren a  quality  education. 
[Prom  the  Douglas  Neighbor.  June  29.  1983] 
Eddcation  Standards  Larger  Problem  Than 
School  Punding 
(By  Jasper  Dorsey) 
The  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in    Education    has    started    a    bandwagon 
effect  throughout  the  nation. 

Not  only  because  most  people  recognize 
the  'rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  public  schools;  but  also  because 
the  very  ones  responsible  for  this  terrible 
condition— the  education  establishment  of 
teachers  unions  (like  NEA.  GEA.  and  AFT) 
and  administrations,  are  eagerly  jumping  on 
the  bandwagon  in  order  to  get  the  "addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars"  they  "need." 
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Some  school  administrators  are  suggesting 
raising  sales  taxes,  but  it  is  hoped  the  public 
will  refuse  it.  Raising  performance  stand- 
ards for  students  and  teachers,  making 
course  content  more  rigorous,  requiring 
more  homework,  returning  to  four  years  of 
English,  three  of  math,  and  three  of  physi- 
cal sciences;  combined  with  making  schools 
more  serious  and  orderly  places,  does  not  re- 
quire lots  more  money.  Just  more  productiv- 
ity with  what  they  already  have. 

In  1966  the  nation's  schools  spent  $64  bil- 
lion. It  was  increased  to  $96  billion  in  1980; 
so.  the  public  resistance  is  strong  against 
extra  money  when  performance  got  worse, 
not  better. 

Parents  have  been  pleading  for  years  with 
local  school  boards  and  administrators  to  do 
something  about  performance.  Nothing 
happens  because  the  Education  Establish- 
ment believes  parents  do  not  know  what's 
best  for  their  children.  Only  professional 
educators  know,  when  the  truth  is  they  are 
possibly  the  worst  qualified. 

The  Commission's  Report  tells  it  all.  "Lib- 
eral education  "  for  20  years  has  been  rede- 
fined by  the  education  establishment  with- 
out hindrance  or  restriction  until  it  has 
reached  a  point  of  liberal  excesses.  Curricu- 
la were  changed  from  the  basics  to  pablum 
and  every  social  movement  has  been  em- 
braced, even  more  than  can  be  Imagined. 
Discipline  was  relaxed  and  dress  codes  often 
dropped. 

The  "reformers"  who've  been  in  charge  all 
this  time,  have  flunked  the  course  miser- 
ably, as  the  Conunission  only  says  what  ev- 
eryone has  known  for  some  time.  Por  what 
they've  done  to  our  children— they  have 
been  indicted. 

One  reason  parents  have  been  unable  to 
achieve  much  is  that  the  Educational  Estab- 
lishment is  well  organized  into  those  unions 
for  political  clout  at  the  local,  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  Parents  and  public  will  have  to 
organize  for  political  effectiveness.  You'll  be 
amazed  at  what  letters  and  calls  to  your 
elected  representatives  can  do.  Especially  if 
you  send  copies  to  the  editor  of  this  newspa- 
per and  others. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
school  year  be  extended  from  180  days  to 
220  days;  so.  some  school  costs  will  rise,  but 
not  very  much.  Perhaps  as  was  also  recom- 
mended, that  teachers  be  paid  on  a  merit 
basis  with  "Master  Teachers"  rewarded 
more,  this  could  increase  expenses,  but  only 
to  a  very  small  degree.  The  teachers  unions 
are  already  at  work  against  any  sort  of 
merit  pay.  or  merit  based  promotions,  as 
you  should  expect. 

Students  and  active  parents  know  who  the 
good  teachers  are.  So  many  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators have  flunked  out,  when  they've 
destroyed  competence  in  the  name  of  meth- 
odology, rabbit-brained  social  programs  and 
social  promotions.  Let's  test  the  teachers 
again  to  find  out  who  the  incompetents  are. 
before  we  throw  money  at  the  problem. 

There  will  be  a  violent  outcry  from  the 
educational  establishment  against  testing 
teachers,  because  so  many  will  flunk  the 
tests.  In  almost  each  case  where  its  been 
tried,  its  been  discovered  that  a  majority  of 
the  teachers  can't  read,  write  or  compute 
either. 

Good  teachers  won't  mind  being  tested, 
but  the  incompetent  are  terrified  of  it.  and 
for  good  reason.  Low  standards  are  the 
problem.  Not  money.* 
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THE  POPULATION  EXPLOSION  IS 
NOT  FIZZLING 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  year,  a  number  of  articles  have 
appeared  dramatically  trumpeting  the 
end  of  the  population  explosion. 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  published  an  op-ed  piece  by 
Robert  Fox,  senior  analyst  at  the  ' 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  Carl  Haub  a  Washington  demog- 
rapher, which  emphatically  rebuts 
those  optimistic  projections. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues attention. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July 

6.  19831 
The  Population  Explosion  Is  Not  Pizzlinc 
(By  Robert  Pox  and  Carl  Haub) 
Ever  since  the  population  "explosion"  or 
"bomb"  expression  came  into  use.  people 
have  come  to  us  with  questions.  What  does 
population  "explosion"  really  mean?  Is  it 
just  another  Doomsday  prediction  dispensed 
by  empty-headed  Cassandras?  Is  it  real?  Is  it 
over? 

Articles  have  appeared  in  the  past  year  in 
major  US  dailies  announcing  the  end  of  the 
population  explosion  and  the  averting  of  de- 
mographic collapse.  But  absolutely  nothing 
has  actually  happened  to  warrant  such 
statements. 

The  facU  of  population  growth  are  ele- 
mentary and  have  remained  unchanged  for 
decades;  no  "new  study  "  has  uncovered  any 
startling  new  evidence  of  any  kind.  The  cur- 
rent flurry  of  "fizzle  "  articles  was  caused  by 
a  1982  report  from  the  United  Nations  Pund 
for  Population  Activities  (UNFPA)  which 
noted  the  decline  in  birth  rates  in  some 
third  world  countries.  The  report  pointed 
out  that  if  all  countries'  birth  rates  had  re- 
mained at  the  rather  high  level  of  the  1950s, 
worid  population  in  the  year  2000  would  be 
able  7.5  billion  (it  is  about  4.6  billion  today). 
That  statement  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  most  recently  published  UN  projection 
for  the  year  2000  is  6.1  billion,  not  7.5  bil- 
lion. At  this  point  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  one  can  be  misled  into  thinking  that 
world  population  in  2000  is  now  expected  to 
be  6.1  billion,  down  from  the  7.5  billion  of 
the  "earlier  projection."  But  this  is  not  the 

case.  .  . 

The  confusion  stems  from  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  UN  population  projections,  a  series 
of  projections  issued  at  normally  five-year 
intervals  since  1958. 

In  order  to  project  the  future  population 
size  of  the  worlds  countries,  one  is  faced 
with  the  rather  knotty  problem  of  guessing 
what  the  countries'  future  birth  rates  will 
be.  This  is  no  easy  task.  In  most  of  today  s 
third  world  countries  women  have  anywhere 
from  five  to  eight  children  each.  It  is.  how- 
ever generally  accepted  that  as  these  coun- 
tries modernize,  their  fertility  behavior  will 
at  some  point  resemble  that  of  today's  in- 
dustrialized countries  where  women  usually 
have  two  children  or  less. 

But  when  will  those  birth  rates  fall?  And 
when  they  fall,  how  rapid  will  the  the  fall 
be?  Will  the  decrease  be  swift  at  first  and 
then  lose  momentum  or  vice  versa?  No  one 
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knows.  It  would  be  at  least  logical  to  assume 
that  birth  rates  will  exhibit  different  pat- 
terns in  different  countries  depending  upon 
their  particular  situation. 

The  UN  evaluates  each  country  and 
makes  an  educated  guess  as  to  just  what  the 
timing  of  its  birth  rate  decline  might  be  and 
projects  populations  with  that  assumption. 
Then,  in  order  to  indicate  possible  ranges  of 
error  in  the  future,  the  UN  publishes  three 
sets  of  projections:  the  "high"  variant 
which  assumes  the  slowest  decline  in  birth 
rates,  the  "medium"  variant,  which  assumes 
a  somewhat  faster  pace,  and  the  "low"  vari- 
ant, which  assumes  the  quickest  decline  of 
all.  This,  of  course,  results  in  three  possibli- 
ties  for  population  in  2000  (the  most  recent 
range  from  the  low  to  the  high  variant  pro- 
jection being  5.8  [billion]  to  6.3  biliion). 
World  population  in  2000.  barring  any 
major  calamities  such  as  nuclear  war.  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  that  range. 

It  is  a  common  (though  not  always  totally 
appropriate)  practice  to  ignore  the  high  and 
low  projections  when  discussing  the  future 
and  simply  cite  the  medium  or  "average" 
projection  for  2000.  6.1  billion.  In  publishing 
its  projections  of  world  population  since  the 
late  1950s,  the  UN  medium  projection  for 
2000  has  always  hovered  in  the  6.1  [billion] 
to  6.5  billion  range.  Where,  then,  did  the  7.5 
billion  projection  come  from? 

In  1963,  the  UN  published  a  fourth  illus- 
trative projection  along  with  the  high, 
medium  and  low  series.  This  projection  as- 
stimed  that  all  birth  rates  would  remain 
constant  (e.g.  "constant  fertility").  The  pro- 
jection was  intended  solely  to  show  what 
world  population  would  look  like  if  all  coun- 
tries' birth  rates  remained  at  the  level  of 
the  late  1950s,  as  opposed  to  what  was  actu- 
ally expected. 

The  "constant  fertility"  projection  of  7.5 
billion  was  never  meant  to  be  a  baseline 
sigainst  which  subsequent  actual  trends 
were  to  be  measured.  It  was  fully  expected 
that  birth  rates  would  begin  to  come  down 
in  some  third  world  countries  before  2000 
while  others  remained  high. 

The  date,  the  UN  projections  are  "track- 
ing" quite  well  overall.  In  1963,  the  UN  pro- 
jected a  1980  population  of  4.3  billion.  When 
1980  rolled  round  the  UN  estimated  a  popu- 
lation of  4.4  billion.  Not  bad  considering  the 
gaps  in  information  in  1963. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Earth  entered 
this  century  with  less  than  2  billion  popula- 
tion, will  close  the  century  with  over  6  bil- 
lion, and  will  probably  reach  somewhere  be- 
tween 8  [billion]  and  14  billion  when  popu- 
lation stablizes— that  is,  if  the  ecological 
system  permits  this  to  occur.  There  has 
l)een  no  change  in  the  expectation  for  dec- 
ades, and  without  radical  shifts  in  values, 
little  likelihood  of  change  in  the  future.* 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  AGINGS 
FIRST  ASSEMBLY  CONFERENCE 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAi.IPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  has  had 
its  first  National  Assembly  Confer- 
ence. The  significant  issue  this  year 
was:  "Redefiiung  the  New  Federal- 
ism—Impact on  Low-Income  and 
Other  Older  Americans." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  purpose  of  the  Assembly  was  to 
bring  present  and  past  members  of  the 
NCOA  Board  together  with  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  discuss  the  significant  issue 
within  the  scope  of  the  assembly.  In 
defining  the  scope,  NCOA  stated: 

The  New  Federalism  of  the  title  incorpo- 
rates the  proposals  made  by  the  administra- 
tion in  1981.  1982,  and  1983  to  establish  new 
block  grants  or  to  make  other  direct 
changes  in  Federal-State  working  relation- 
ships. But  the  meaning  also  encompasses  all 
those  changes,  proposed  or  actual,  that  in 
very  direct  ways  are  altering  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  aging.  Thus,  fund- 
ing cutbacks  are  of  concern  to  the  national 
assembly  because  they  modify  the  extent 
and  in  some  cases  the  very  nature  of  Feder- 
al commitment  to  those  programs.  Changes 
in  regulatory  philosophy  must  also  be  in- 
cluded because  the  power  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  make  rules  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  is 
of  great  consequence  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly so  during  a  period  of  rapid  govern- 
mental change.  Finally,  the  concept  of  the 
National  Government  as  largely  a  negative 
force  that  must  be  taken  off  the  backs  of 
citizens— when  expressed  by  the  very  lead- 
ers of  that  National  Government— is  an  in- 
fluence that  must  t>e  recognized. 

Another  view  of  the  significant  issue 
of  the  assembly  was  set  forth  by  tele- 
vision host  Hugh  Downs,  a  member  of 
the  NCOA  Board  and  assembly  chair- 
person. He  said:  "What  it  boils  down 
to  is:  What  should  our  National  Gov- 
ernment be,  and  what  should  it  do,  to 
promote  and  protect  the  well  being  of 
its  older  citizens?" 

NCOA  listened  to  speakers  who 
voiced  concerns  regarding  administra- 
tion policy,  but  it  also  listened  to  the 
administration's  viewpoint  from  a 
White  House  policy  formulator, 
Robert  B.  Carlson,  who  has  had  a 
direct  hand  in  redefining  the  New  Fed- 
eralism along  the  lines  sought  by  a 
President  dedicated  to  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Government.  Assem- 
bly members  also  listened  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  for  a  Re- 
sponsible Federal  Budget.  Other 
speakers  addressed  the  fiscal  problems 
among  the  States  and  the  mutual  in- 
terests between  advocates  for  aging 
and  advocates  for  children. 

The  product  of  the  conference  was  a 
10-page  "Statement  by  the  1983  NCOA 
National  Assembly"  and  presented  to 
the  NCOA  leadership.  The  statement 
recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  situation  while  at  the  same 
time  calling  for  fairness  and  effective- 
ness in  assistance  to  those  most  in 
need  of  help.  As  the  statement  said: 

Our  objective  is  not  to  hold  the  line,  or  to 
keep  damage  to  a  minimum,  but  to  move 
forward  in  new  and  positive  ways. 

In  order  to  share  this  impressive 
dociunent  with  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  attached  statement  of  the  Nation- 
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al    Council    on    the    Aging    for    the 
Record. 

Statement  by  the  1983  NCOA  National 
Assembly 

The  very  low-income  and  very  old  elderly, 
especially  minority  group  members  and 
women  living  alone,  are  among  those  hard- 
est hit  by  budgetary  cutbacks  amd  other  ac- 
tions taken  to  constrict  programs  for  needy 
Americans.  The  NCOA  National  Assembly— 
a  citizens  group  reflecting  many  political 
and  professional  viewpoints— is  opposed  to 
the  reduction  of  the  federal  investment  in 
assistance  for  this  population,  while  recog- 
nizing current  fiscal  difficulties. 

This  Assembly  declares  that: 

Several  features  of  the  1983  Social  Securi- 
ty compromise  package  stand  in  need  of 
early  rectification.  High  among  them  is  the 
provision  raising  the  age  for  drawing  full  re- 
tirement benefits.  An  earlier  action  elimi- 
nating minimum  benefits  should  also  be  re- 
considered. 

The  escalating  costs  of  health  care  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system  in  meeting  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons making  this  the  time  for  America  to 
consider  carefully  a  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Program  for  all  generations. 

Medicare  is  rapidly  approaching  an  endan- 
gered status.  The  looming  debate  over  this 
program  should  recognize  that  the  alarming 
rise  in  costs  for  this  program  is  caused  in 
large  part  by  the  even  more  alarming  rise  of 
health  costs  in  general.  Efforts  to  improve 
Medicare— and  the  separate  but  related 
Medicaid  program— should  seek  more  than 
damage  control;  they  should  be  solidly 
rooted  in  more  general  health  care  reform. 

The  Administration's  rule-making,  or  reg- 
ulatory, powers  often  appear  to  be  at  odds 
with  statutory  intent.  In  aging,  conflicts 
have  arisen  recently,  for  example,  over  reg- 
ulations related  to  the  1981  Older  American 
Act  amendments,  hospice  coverage  through 
Medicare,  and  nursing  home  inspections. 
The  Assembly  supports  efforts  to  challenge 
the  de  facto  denial  or  diminution  of  benefits 
and  services  that  often  occur  from  arbitrary 
regulatory  action. 

The  "New  Federalism"  proposed  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  1982  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage provides  a  goal  for  Administration  phi- 
losophy and  direction.  The  desire  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  transfer  certain  responsi- 
bilities to  states  must  be  balanced  against 
an  intense  fiscal  crisis  in  many  states.  In  ad- 
dition, the  national  responsibility  to  set 
standards  of  equity  in  nationwide  programs 
must  be  maintained. 

Sustained  economic  recovery  cannot  be  at- 
tained through  indiscriminate  dismantling 
of  programs  at  a  time  of  growing  need.  The 
assembly  urges  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  bring  defense  costs  under 
control  and  to  examine  tax  expenditures 
with  a  far  more  critical  eye  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  We  acknowledge  at  the 
same  time  that  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  and  other  private  sector  voluntary  or- 
ganizations have  a  responsibility  to  help 
their  members  and  the  general  public  to  un- 
derstand the  significance  of  defense  and  tax 
expenditure  issues. 

The  first  National  NCOA  Assembly,  con- 
cerned as  it  is  about  the  specific  aging  mat- 
ters set  forth  in  this  preamble  and  the  pages 
that  follow,  recognizes  that  organizations 
representing  and  serving  all  age  groups 
must  work  cooperatively  to  help  each  other 
and  the  people  of  our  nation  to  understand 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  economic  and 
social  change  now  In  motion. 


Our  objective  is  not  to  hold  the  line,  or 
keep  damage  to  a  minimum,  but  to  move 
forward  in  new  and  positive  ways. 

ASSEMBLY  PRINCIPLES  AND  DIRECTIONS 

The  last  half  century  has  witnessed  the 
development  of  programs  reflecting  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  un- 
derstand and  improve  the  circumstances  of 
those  older  persons  in  need.  The  Assembly 
acknowledges  that  our  government  has  par- 
ticular responsibility  for  those  vulnerable 
persons— both  young  and  older— who.  with- 
out help,  will  live  lives  without  essential  eco- 
nomic and  health  security. 

Constructive  policy  modifications  are 
needed  to  preseve  the  principles  of  an  effec- 
tive partnership  between  the  federal  and 
state  and  local  government  which  will  make 
the  nation  strong  by  ensuring  that  no  indi- 
vidual is  denied  rights  and  opportunities 
necessary  to  the  quality  of  his  or  her  hfe. 

Since  1981,  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  have  reduced  the  federal  role 
largely  through  reducing  or  eliminating  a 
number  of  programs  or  incorporating  them 
into  block  grants.  In  addition,  the  federal 
role  has  been  limited  not  only  through  legis- 
lative channels,  but  also  through  adminis- 
trative and  regulatory  actions. 

The  NCOA  National  Assembly  recognizes 
its  responsibility  to  slate  the  principles  that 
guided  its  deliberations.  They  are  as  follows: 
1  The  national  goals  for  the  elderiy  set 
forth  in  Title  I  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
should  be  reaffirmed  and  implemented.  A 
caring  society  ought  to  be  our  nation's  prin- 
cipal goal.  ^  , 

2.  Certain  basic  right:  (a)  a  floor  under 
income  below  which  no  one  should  fall,  (b) 
access  to  appropriate  health  care,  (c)  safe, 
decent,  appropriate  shelter  are  clear  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
basic  benefits  must  be  provided  in  a  manner 
that  recognizes  the  cultural  and  social  diver- 
sity of  our  nation. 

3.  Essential  quality  social  services  should 
be  designed  and  delivered  at  the  local  level 
and  provided  by  trained,  competent  people 
and  funded  by  a  partnership  of  federal, 
state  and  local  governments,  in  cooperation 
with  the  private  sector. 

4.  The  principle  of  social  justice  should 
guide  the  allocation  of  national  resources 
and  the  implementation  of  programs,  with 
the  greatest  effort  targeted  to  those  who 
are  most  vulunerable. 

5  Individuals  should  participate  in  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  lives  in  order  that 
their  dignity  will  be  protected  and  their  per- 
sonal needs  met. 

IMPACT  OF  CHANGE  UPON  INDIVIDUAL  OLDER 
PERSONS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

Disturbing  reports  are  documenting  the 
argument  that  the  very  poor  older  Ameri- 
cans and  the  very  old  among  them  are  hard- 
est hit  by  policy  changes  directly  or  indi- 
rectly related  to  aging. 

Recent  actions  of  special  importance  to 
this  group  are:  reductions  in  Food  Stamp 
eligibility;  cuts  in  subsidized  housing  bene- 
fits: grants  to  states  for  low-income  energy 
assistance;  termination  of  the  minimum 
floor  under  Social  Security  for  those  retir- 
ing after  January  1,  1982;  state  actions  to 
adjust  Medicaid  programs  to  reduce  funding 
levels;  and  cutbacks  in  real  dollar  funding 
levels  for  social  services  grants  and  mass 
transit  subsidies  by  one-third. 

All  In  all.  the  1984  Administration  propos- 
als would  reduce  "means-tested"  programs 
to  levels  neariy  $13  billion  below  the  1983 
level  and  $30  billion  below  the  1981  level. 
Adjusted  for  inflation,  this  would  represent 


a  40-percent  reduction  from  1981  levels  and 
a  19-percent  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1983 
levels.'  .   .  ^     _ 

Such  findings  challenge  Administration 
statements  that  the  neediest  Americans  of 
all  ages  are  unaffected  by  recent  changes  in 
programs  designed  expressly  to  rescue  them 
from  deep  want. 

Examples  of  the  impact  of  changes  m 
other  progranxs.  including  several  without  a 
means  test,  provide  additional  information 
about  what  is  already  happening  to  older 
persons  because  of  decisions  made  in  1981- 

82' 

•Housing:  In  1981,  the  Congress  lowered 
the  income  limit  for  most  housing  assist- 
ance recipients  from  85  percent  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  area  median,  reducing  the  elder- 
ly eligible  population  by  about  32  percent. 
In  addition,  tenant  rent  contributions  were 
increased  from  25  percent  to  30  percent  of 
adjusted  income.  According  to  an  Urban  In- 
stitute study  2  from  which  these  estimates 
are  derived,  about  11  percent  of  those  who 
would  have  been  participating  in  rental  as- 
sistance programs  in  1983  would  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  long  run,  as  this  rule  takes 
effect. 

The  Administration's  determined  efforts 
to  curtail  new  construction  in  the  public 
housing  programs  prompted  this  comment 
in  a  recent  report  by  the  Leadership  Council 
of  Aging  Organizations: 

"The  elimination  of  new  construction 
funds  effectively  halts  the  provision  of  spe- 
cially designed  housing  projects  serving  the 
varied  shelter  needs  of  low-income  elderly 
persons.  This  is  being  proposed  at  a  time 
when,  for  every  elderly  person  receiving 
rental  assistance,  there  are  three  who  need 
it,  and  the  wait  for  HUD  units  can  be  three 
to  five  years." 

Employment  and  training:  In  addition  to 
the  26,000  older  workers  who  lost  employ- 
ment with  the  termination  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act,  ap- 
proximately 270,000  other  elderiy  mdivid- 
uals  were  adversely  affected  by  the  loss  of 
CETA  because  many  of  the  job-holders  per- 
formed  community   services   important    to 

the  elderly.  , 

Older  Americans  Act  and  other  sources  of 
social  services:  The  Older  Americans  Act  is 
undergoing  an  erosion  in  funding  levels  at  a 
time  of  steady  inflation  in  the  coste  of  pro- 
viding services  and  increased  demand  for 
those  services.  The  much  larger  Title  XX 
social  services  program— which  includes 
older  persons  among  the  low-income  per- 
sons it  serves— was  reduced  from  $2.9  billion 
to  $2.4  billion  when  it  was  redesignated  as  a 
block  grant  in  1981. 

Supplemental  security  income:  This  cash 
assistance  (SSI)  program  serves  about  1.3 
million  aged  persons  and  provides  m  1983  a 
monthly  payment  of  $284.30  for  an  individ- 
ual and  $426.50  for  a  couple.  As  the  Leader- 
ship Council  of  Aging  Organizations 
(LCAO)  points  out:  "In  recent  years.  SSA 
has  not  only  wrongfully  terminated  Social 
Security  and  SSI  disability  benefits  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  recipients,  it  has  also 
been  improperly  denying  applications  for 
Social  Security  and  SSI  disability  benefits." 
The  Assembly  applauds  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  for  hearings  on  the 
cancellation    of    Social    Security    disability 
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benefiu,  but  it  also  agrees  with  LCAO  on 
the  need  for  additional  Congressional  over- 
sight hearings  to  broaden  the  inquiry  and 
include  a  very  close  look  at  alleged  'sav- 
ings" resulting  from  placing  new  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  those  who  need  SSI  benefiU 
for  life  sustainment. 

What  does  it  mean,  in  human  terms,  for 
individuals   to   be   told   that   they   are   no 
longer  to  be  helped?  Gross  budget  statistics 
provide  only  the  most  abstract  information 
on  that  subject.  For  example,  approximate- 
ly   187,000   older   persons   were   served   by 
Legal  Service  Corporation  Offices  in  1981, 
but  a  25  percent  reduction  was  imposed  in 
1982.    This    could    mean    that    more    than 
46,000  of  those  persons  no  longer  received 
help.  In  addition.  LSC  offices  closed;  experi- 
enced staff  left;  and  uncertainties  intensi- 
fied when  in  early  1983  the  proposed  budget 
called  for  elimination  of  legal  services  en- 
tirely  on  the   grounds  that   such  services 
could  be  provided  through  an  already  over- 
burdened block  grant  program.  Another  ex- 
ample:   The    Low    Income    Weatherization 
Program  had  $400  million  to  work  with  in 
1981,  but  this  was  down  to  $144  million  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Can  block  grants  take  up  the  slack  left  by 
the  abolition  or  draining  of  Individual  pro- 
grams? Typically,  block  grant  regulations  do 
not  demand  detailed  categorical  accounting 
of  their  activities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. An  attempt  by  a  House  Committee  on 
Aging  Subconunittee  in  1982  to  determine 
how  older  persons  were  faring  under  the 
Social  Services  Block  Grant  (SSBG)  estab- 
lished in   1981.   for  example,  yielded  only 
fragmentary  information.  This  led  the  Sub- 
committee  chairman   to   declare   that   the 
total  effect  of  the  SSBG  was  to  cut  up  the 
federal  dollar  into  50  pieces,  one  for  each 
state.  The  only  thing  asked  in  return  was  a 
state  plan  outlining  the  intended  use  for  the 
dollars  once  every  two  years.  Those  states 
that    were    maintaining    records    on    the 
number  of  elderly  persons  served  reported 
that   the   homebound   and   the   health-im- 
paired elderly  were  the  most  hard  hit  by 
funding  reductions  imposed  when  the  block 
grant  was  established. 

The  NCOA  Assembly  cannot  fully  reply  to 
the  question:  How  are  older  persons  affect- 
ed by  those  cutbacks  and  program  cancella- 
tions that  have  already  occurred?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  track,  in  detail,  the  interactions  that 
occur  among  stricken  programs  and  people. 
The  NCOA  Assembly  asks  for  organized 
monitoring  of  the  human  cost  of  two  years 
of  cutbacks. 

The  conclusion  of  these  findings  is  clear: 
The  Federal  Government  is  turning  its  back 
on  its  responsibility  to  individuals,  especial- 
ly those  in  greatest  need.  We  strongly  dis- 
agree with  this  change  in  political  phUoso- 
phy  and  reconunend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment return  to  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  general  welfare  by  achieving 
fiscal  savings  in,  among  others,  this  defense 
budget  and  "tax  expenditures. " 


'  According  to  NCOA  Assembly  speaker  Robert 
Greenstein.  Director  of  the  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities,  Washington,  D.C. 

»  -Housing  Assistance  for  Older  Amerlcans-The 
Reagan  Prescription."  by  James  P.  Zais.  Raymond 
J  Struyk.  and  Thomas  Thibodeau.  October  1982. 


MEDICARE.  MEDICAID.  AND  HEALTH  COSTS 

Medicare  is  an  important  fact  of  life  for 
the  26  million  aged  persons  it  covers.  The 
decision  In  1965  to  establish  such  a  program 
recognized  that  entire  families  were  finan- 
cially and  emotionally  endangered  when  the 
eldest  of  their  members  could  not  afford  to 
go  to  a  hospital  or  a  doctor,  thus  becoming 
more  likely  to  have  worse  physical  problems 

later  on.  ,     ...         ,    .... 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  goals  of 
Medicare.  Thus  far,  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  dealt  with  Medicare  almost  totally 


IMI 
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in  fiscal  terms.  There  is  no  discussion  of  its 
objectives,  only  of  Its  costs.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  cavalcade  of  cuts  or  proposed 
cuts  in  coverage  either  through  raising  the 
costs  of  participation  in  the  program  or  by 
reducing  eligibility  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  centerpiece  of  the  proposed  Medicare 
budget  actions  for  1984.  for  instance,  is  so- 
called  catastrophic  coverage  that  would  give 
important  new  protection,  but  only  to  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. In  return,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  medicare  beneficiaries  who  use  its  hospi- 
tal coverage  would  pay  approximately  $630 
instead  of  the  S304  they  now  pay  for  a  typi- 
cal Medicare  hospital  stay.  We  oppose  this 
proposal.  In  addition,  we  absolutely  are  op- 
posed to  a  means  test  for  Medicare,  or  any 
program  restriction  that  would  limit  partici- 
pation on  the  basis  of  income  or  assets.  The 
Assembly,  however,  supports  the  concept  of 
prospective  payment  as  a  means  of  control- 
ling health  care  costs,  while  maintaining 
quality. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  the  ingenious 
schemes  that  can  be  thought  of  to  reduce 
eligibility  and  benefits  will  not  provide  the 
answer  to  the  high  cost  of  Medicare.  It  is 
significant,  and  regrettable,  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  failed  to  launch  across-the- 
board  cost-saving  strategies  for  the  entire 
health  care  system.  Medicare  cannot  change 
the  current  drift  and  mounting  costs  of  that 
system  because  it  is  part  of  it.  not  its  driving 
force.  The  cost  of  health  care  has  increased 
three  times  the  cost  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try. We  support  the  need  for  hospital  and 
medical  provider  cost  containment  while 
protecting  quality  of  care.  We  also  support 
the  goal  that  all  physicians  accept  Medicare 
assignment. 

The  NCOA  Assembly  believes  that  the 
American  public  is  not  sufficiently  aroused 
by  the  health  care  inflation  issue  to  insist 
on  leadership  at  the  national  level  in  deal- 
ing with  it.  The  NCOA  Assembly  further  be- 
lieves that  older  persons  themselves  are  as 
much  affronted  by  the  startling  hospital 
and  medical  bills  they  often  receive  as 
would  any  consumer  who  must  pay  bills 
through  private  insurance  of  household 
budgets.  The  Assembly  recommends  that 
steps  be  taken  to  help  older  Americans  join 
in  a  citizens'  effort  to  monitor  and  control 
such  costs.  In  addition,  the  Assembly  reiter- 
ates its  desire  for  a  broadened  Medicare,  one 
that  will  include  long-term  care  coverage  in- 
cluding improved  home  health  services, 
adult  daycare  and  such  individual  additions 
to  its  protection  as  reimbursement  for  eye- 
glasses, prescription  drugs,  catastrophic  care 
and  dental  care.  We  propose  encouragement 
for  demonstration  of  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  with  their  built-in  incentive 
for  prevention.  This  could  be  a  sensible  in- 
terim step  to  a  national  health  insurance 
program  for  all  age  groups. 

This  nation  simply  must  have  national  in- 
surance to  protect  against  illness  costs 
through  the  life  cycle  and  especially  in  the 
later  years  of  life,  if  it  is  to  qualify  as  a  civil- 
ized society.  We  are  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  provide  this  protection  either  through  a 
national  health  insurance  or  a  program  spe- 
cifically for  older  people,  as  in  Medicare. 

Mediccid.  the  program  established  18 
years  ago  to  assure  that  needy  Americans  of 
all  ages  would  not  lack  health  care,  now  ac- 
counts for  more  than  $32  billion,  in  federal 
and  state  expenditures.  In  some  important 
ways,  it  is  more  helpful  to  its  elderly  partici- 
pants than  Medicare,  since  i:  is  the  major 
vehicle  for  nursing  home  reimbursement.  It 
generally  covers  other  important  costs  that 
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Medicare  does  not.  including  prescription 
drugs,  hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  and  dental 
care. 

But  since  states  have  considerable  leeway 
in  determining  what  services  shall  actually 
be  provided,  and  how  eligibility  shall  be  de- 
termined, the  service  provision  patterns 
vary  considerably  throughout  the  nation. 
We  consider  it  to  be  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  the  basic  standards 
for  Medicaid  that  social  justice  dictates.  In- 
dividual cutback  actions  were  already  under- 
way before  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981.  but  they  have  accelerated  since 
then.  Among  the  consequences  are  new  limi- 
tations on  the  number  of  hospital  services, 
duration  of  hospital  stays,  reductions  in 
nursing  home  beds  available  and  reserved 
bed  days  and  allowable  reimbursement, 
elimination  of  eyeglasses  and  certain  cov- 
ered prescription  drugs,  and  reduction  of  po- 
diatric  and  dental  services. 

Medicaid  has  long  been  criticized  for  over- 
reliance  on  institutional  care— largely  in 
nursing  homes— for  long-term  illness  among 
older  Americans.  There  is  some  reason  to 
hope  that  this  situation  is  changing,  thanks 
to  positive  response  by  many  states  to  a 
1981  legislative  provision  allowing  states 
more  flexibility  in  using  Medicaid  funds  for 
home  care  and  other  services  outside  of  in- 
stitutions. But  this  forward  step  is  taken  at 
a  time  when  the  federal  matching  rate  to 
the  states  has  been  reduced  approximately 
$1  billion  annually  since  fiscal  year  1982. 
States  are  hard  put  to  serve  the  3.5  million 
persons  on  their  rolls  and  other  demands  on 
Medicaid's  hardpressed  resources.  It  does 
not  help  matters  for  the  Administration  to 
suggest  to  states  that  they  collect  part  of 
the  nursing  home  costs  from  younger  family 
members  of  elderly  patients:  this  outmoded 
thinking  about  filial  relationships  is  more 
wishful  thinking  than  decent  or  practical 
policy,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  elderly  in  nursing  homes  have  no 
family.  It  does  not  help,  either,  to  propose 
that  Medicaid  participants— by  definition, 
destitute— should  make  copayments  for 
services  on  the  grounds  that  this  will  help 
finance  the  system. 

Again,  the  Assembly  points  to  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  high  cost  of  Medicaid: 
As  with  Medicare,  the  program  is  the  victim 
of  the  larger  deficiencies  in  our  health  care 
system,  not  the  cause  of  them. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  fact  that 
overall  health  care  reform  is  needed.  This 
may  well  include  steps  to  bring  a  genuine 
long-term  health  care  program  under  the 
Medicare  mantle  of  social  health  insurance: 
The  National  Assembly  places  high  priority 
on  this  possibility.  It  also  calls  for  close  fed- 
eral scrutiny  of  actions  that  states  are 
taking  to  reduce  health  costs.  The  Assembly 
emphatically  states  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  require  states  to  participate 
in  a  health  planning  process. 

CAPABILITIES  OF  STATES.  LOCALITIES.  AND  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  MEET  NEW  CHALLENGES 

The  National  Governors'  Association,  in 
its  most  recent  statement  on  this  issue  de- 
clared: "The  fiscal  condition  of  the  states  at 
the  end  of  1982  was  bleaker  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  memory." 

Causes  of  the  dire  budgetary  situation  in 
most  states  were  described  as  ( 1 )  a  reces- 
sion-induced drain  on  expected  revenues 
and  (2)  an  increase  in  the  public's  need  for 
services. 

Consequently,  according  to  NGA.  many 
states  faced  budget  deficits,  despite  statutes 
or  traditions  that  require  balanced  budgets. 
Thirty-two  states  had  to  enact  new  taxes  or 
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increase  existing  tax  rates  in  1982  and  early 
in  1983.  A  majority  of  states  reported  that 
fiscal  issues— such  as  balancing  their  budg- 
ets, reducing  state  spending,  or  preventing 
budget  deficits— were  their  number  one  con- 
cern. 

Another  report— issued  by  the  American 
Federation  of  SUte.  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees  in  January  1983— estimated  that 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  state  governments  lost 
more  than  $13  billion  as  a  result  of  federal 
budget  cuts.  It  was  estimated  that  the  loss 
will  surpass  $24  billion  by  1984. 

These  recent  actions  or  estimates  should 
not  overshadow  the  fact  that  significant 
cutbacks  in  human  service  programs  were 
occurring  at  both  state  and  local  levels  prior 
to  1981.  The  example  set  by  California's 
Proposition  13.  five  years  ago.  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  varying  degrees  elsewhere. 

Municipalities,  too,  are  sounding  alarm 
signals.  The  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  reported  in  1982  that  70  percent  of 
cities  polled  said  they  were  not  fairly  repre- 
sented in  federal  distribution  of  funds  under 
block  grants  enacted  in  1981.  In  55  cities, 
human  service  programs  were  being  severely 
cut  at  a  time  when  demand  for  them  was  in- 
creased by  unemployment  and  other 
stresses  caused  by  national  recession.  A 
Congressional  survey  last  October  found 
that  cities  were  increasing  the  property 
tax— one  of  the  targets  of  earlier  citizens' 
campaigns  for  lower  governmental  levies  to 
help  make  up  losses  in  federal  revenue. 

Private  sector 

The  NCOA  National  Assembly  has  a  spe- 
cial appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
100,000  private  nonprofit  ser\'ice  organiza- 
tions of  this  nation,  including  especially  the 
contributions  of  a  cadre  of  volunteers  that 
supports  their  efforts.  The  National  Council 
on  the  Aging  has  many  such  agencies 
among  its  members,  and  NCOA  has  long 
worked  to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of 
this  sector  in  its  service  to  older  Americans. 
But  the  NCOA  Assembly,  as  well  as  NCOA. 
must  face  the  following  facts  as  reported  re- 
cently by  the  Urban  Institute: 

In  1981.  such  organizations  received  about 
40  percent  of  their  income  from  federal 
sources:  this  was  more  than  the  percentage 
received  from  all  of  private  giving  combined, 
whether  from  individuals  (exclusive  of 
giving  for  sacramental  religious  purposes), 
corporations,  or  foundations. 

But  Administration  budget  proposals 
would  reduce  the  income  available  to  non- 
profits by  an  estimated  $35  billion  (1981  dol- 
lars) lietween  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1985.  or  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  in  the 
amount  that  normally  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  federal  sources. 

Simply  to  hold  constant  the  real  value  of 
the  nonprofits'  resources  in  the  face  of  pro- 
posed federal  cutbacks,  private  charitable 
contributions  would  have  to  jump  over  $4 
billion  or  22  percent  in  1982,  and  an  average 
of  more  than  $13  billion  or  40  percent  annu- 
ally from  1983-85. 

The  National  Assembly  must  regard  the 
information  received  from  the  states,  local- 
ities, and  the  nonprofit  sector  as  tangible 
evidence  that  budgetary  decisions  made  at 
the  federal  level  are  having  largely  undocu- 
mented consequences  elsewhere.  The  As- 
sembly welcomes  the  positive  response  that 
has  been  taken  in  many  states  in  finding 
new  tax  resources  to  help  persons  who 
might  otherwise  be  abandoned.  The  Assem- 
bly also  exjjects  the  nonprofit  sector  to  con- 
tinue to  express  its  vitality  and  usefulness 
in  new  and  hopefully  ingenious  ways.  But 


the  Assembly,  here  again,  must  ask:  How 
can  we  as  a  society,  record  the  changes  that 
are  occurring  in  terms  of  their  effecU  on  m- 
dividual  human  beings?  Can  we  arrive  at 
clear-cut,  feasible  ways  in  which  govern- 
ments and  voluntary  agencies  can  work  to- 
gether not  in  terms  of  pendulum  swings 
from  "big  government"  to  decentralized" 
government,  but  in  terms  of  a  national 
effort  drawing  from  all  sources  of  funding, 
concern,  and  creativity  in  helping  the  elders 
and  others  of  this  nation  to  enjoy  their  full 
potential  throughout  their  lives?  The  ques- 
tion should  receive  continuing  attention  by 
NCOA. 

WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES 

Historically,  the  Federal  Government  has 
acted  as  the  primary  arbiter  of  the  rights  of 
all  citizens  and  the  ensurer  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  We  hear  little  from  the  New 
Federalism  concerning  this  role.  In  fact,  the 
impact  of  the  New  Federalism  on  older 
women  and  elderly  members  of  the  nation  s 
minorities  is  severe,  harsh  and  dishearten- 
ing. ,         t.  1    c 

To  support  that  conclusion,  a  few  brief— 
and  unpleasant— facts: 

Median  income  in  1981  for  65-plus  women 
was  about  58  percent  of  mens  income, 
$4,757,  as  compared  to  $8,173.  This  is  often 
due  to  nonparticipation  in  the  job  market, 
and  lower  rates  of  pay. 

The  majority  of  older  persons  are  women, 
two-thirds  of  the  75-plus  population  are 
women,  and  most  older  women  are  widowed 
and/or  living  alone. 

Black  women  are  five  times  more  likely  to 
be  in  poverty  than  White  men.  Women  of 
Hispanic  origin  have  a  poverty  rate  of  27.4 
percent  as  compared  to  16.2  percent  for 
White  women.  The  poverty  rate  for  65  plus- 
black  women  is  43.5  percent. 

All  older  Blacks  and  Hispanics  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  living  in  or  near  poverty 
than  the  22.6  level  for  Whites.  For  older 
Hispanics,  the  total  is  nearly  41  percent;  for 
older  Blacks.  53.6  percent. 

A  poverty  and  near-poverty  level  of  well 
over  40  percent  for  older  persons  of  Pacific 
Asian  and  Native  American  heritage  are 
equally  discouraging. 

Thus,  these  groups  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  be  critically  affected  when  a  mini- 
mum Social  Security  benefit  is  denied  to 
future  retirees,  when  cost  of  living  increases 
are  delayed,  or  when  reductions  are  made  in 
help  provided  through  such  programs  as 
Food  Stamps,  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program,  public  and  other  low- 
income  housing,  and  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities. 

Thus  far,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  abili- 
ty of  states  and  local  governments  to  ensure 
that  the  minimum  survival  needs  of  older 
women  and  minority  older  persons  can  be 
met  under  the  New  Federalism.  The  federal 
posture  has  placed  the  responsibility  for 
skill  training,  for  example,  at  the  door  of 
states  and  local  boards  of  education,  and 
these  boards  often  fail  to  meet  the  needs  for 
new  and  necessary  skills  required  by  older 
women. 

Block  grants  that  eliminate  the  direct 
access  of  Native  American  tribes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  a  violation  of  Indian 
treaties  and  rights. 

This  Assembly  recommends  that  all  citi- 
zens require  officials  at  every  level  to  ana- 
lyze the  Impact  of  any  program  changes  on 
the  poor,  the  elderly  and  minorities.  We 
assert  that  those  older,  poor,  widowed  mi- 
nority persons  who  are  already  in  triple  or 
quadruple  jeopardy  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  bear  any  greater  burden. 


CONCLUSION 

The  National  Assembly  is  impressed  with 
an  NCOA  editorial  which  appeared  early  in 
the  present  Administration.  It  called  for  de- 
fense of  'the  modest  and  real  gains  of  the 
prior  two  decades  among  the  most  vulnera- 
ble Americans."  Yet  it  added: 

•Which  is  not  to  say  that  we  need  to 
defend  every  creaking  Federal  initiative  of 
whatever  efficacy.  Overlaps  should  be  un- 
snarled, obsolete  subsidies  phased  out,  wind- 
fall benefits  ended,  and  eligibility  rules  en- 
forced •  •  •  Similarly,  cuts  that  merely 
transfer  burdens  to  others  are  a  sham  and 
must  be  resisted." 

This  even-handed,  comprehensive,  and 
alert  stance  must  be  maintained  not  only  by 
NCOA  and  other  aging  advocates,  but  by  all 
persons  who  care  about  the  quality  and  de- 
cency of  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

This  National  Assembly  sUtement  has 
been  devoted  largely  to  misgivings.  We  are 
alarmed  by  clearcut  injustices  that  are  oc- 
curring during  a  period  of  rapid  governmen- 
tal and  social  change  grouped  under  the 
heading  of  New  Federalism.  The  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  the  fact  that  NCOA  has 
always  found,  in  changing  circumstances, 
new  stimulus  for  creative  response,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  government,  but  on  the  part 
of  all  caring  citizens.  The  present  difficul- 
ties can  be  turned  to  good  effect,  ultimately, 
if  they  sharpen  our  appreciation  of  the  fun- 
damental goal  NCOA  seeks  in  aging:  The 
best  possible  kind  of  life  for  all  our  citizens 
through  all  their  years.* 


HR  2780,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 


OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  2780,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  2,  reau- 
thorizes the  general  revenue-sharing 
program  which  is  scheduled  to  expire 
by  September  30  of  this  year.  While  I 
understand  the  problems  of  local  gov- 
ernments in  trying  to  provide  services 
where  Federal  funds  have  been  cut,  I 
voted  against  the  bill. 

When   the   bill   was   reported   from 
committee,   the   authorization   period 
was  for  5  years.  I  felt  this  should  be 
changed    to    a    3-year    authorization. 
Considering  the  uncertainties  in  the 
current  economic  climate,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  the  needs  of  State  and  local 
governments  several  years  from  now, 
or  for  that  matter,  the  fiscal  status  of 
the    Federal    Government.    I    simply 
think   it   makes   more   sense,    in   the 
event  the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram is  reauthorized,  that  the  timeta- 
ble be  for  only  3  years  allowing  Con- 
gress  an   opportunity   to   review   the 
program  to  see  if  it  is  being  adequately 
funded  and  if  those  funds  are  being  ef- 
ficiently used.  An  amendment  making 
this  change  was  passed  by  the  House. 
I    believe    the    Government    Oper- 
ations Committee  failed  to  act  in  a  fis- 
cally   responsible    maimer    in   recom- 
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mending  an  increase  in  the  reauthor- 
ization over  its  prior  level.  The  1980 
reauthorization  pre 'led  for  $4.6  bil- 
lion  per  year   for  Icval   governments 
but  provided  no  fiscal  year  1981  funds 
for    the    States.    State    governments 
were  authorized  $2.3  billion  in  each  of 
fiscal  year  1982  and  1983,  but  funding 
was  made  subject  to  appropriations. 
H.R.  2780,  as  reported  from  conunit- 
tee,  entitled  local  governments  to  a 
total  of  $5.3  billion  a  year.  I  could  not 
support  the  16  percent  increased  fund- 
ing for  local  governments  which  was 
also  $281  million  above  the  funding 
level  assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Res- 
olution. This  type  of  disregard  for  the 
budget  process,  not  recognizing  huge 
budget  deficits,  is  what  has  gotten  us 
into  the  financial  straits  this  country 
is  currently   facing.   Fortunately,  the 
House  passed  an  amendment  reducing 
the  funding  for  local  governments  to 
the  level  recommended  in  the  First 
Budget  Resolution;  nevertheless,  the 
House   defeated   a   measure   which   I 
supported   that   would   have   reduced 
the  reauthorization  to  its  prior  level. 

I  believe  that  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  higher  than  10  percent,  we 
should  be  looking  at  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  how  it  affects  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  The  House  rejected  an 
amendment  that  would  have  allowed 
Treasury  to  waive  the  Davis-Bacon  re- 
quirements if  recipients  demonstrate 
that  paying  lower  wages  would  enable 
them  to  employ  a  significantly  large 
ntmiber  of  workers.  I  supported  this 
amendment  as  a  needed  part  of  the 
legislation. 

Even  though  the  House  adopted  sev- 
eral amendments  needed  to  make  this 
legislation  conform  to  the  administra- 
tion's request,  I  still  believe  the  pro- 
gram has  been  ill-conceived  and  poorly 
managed.  There  are  many  worthwhile 
Government  programs  I  would  like  to 
support  but  the  spending  seems  end- 
less—and I  recognize  the  pinch  on  the 
budgets  of  local  governments— but  the 
fact  remains  that  I  fail  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  sharing  revenue  that  the 
Federal  Government  simply  does  not 
have.» 


THE  PALISADES  PEACE  CENTER; 
A  FOCAL  POINT  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  of  world  peril  and  global 
conflict  our  search  for  world  peace  can 
never  end.  The  terrifying  spectre  of 
nuclear  war  continues  to  haunt  us.  We 
must  face  the  stark  reality  that  we  all 
live  under  the  constant  threat  of 
world  destruction  and  hiunan  extinc- 
tion. 
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We  as  public  officials  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  this  search.  We 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  insure  that 
this  generation,  and  future  genera- 
tions, will  not  be  cast  into  the  dark 
shadow  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Through  the  passage  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  in  the  House  and  by 
adopting  a  sane  and  sensible  approach 
to  our  defense  budget  and  arms  con- 
trol policy  we  have  been  attempting  to 
do  our  share. 

But  our  efforts  are  not  enough. 
People  throughout  the  country  must 
join  in  this  effort.  In  my  district. 
Bergen  County.  N.J.,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned people  are  becoming  involved 
in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  Churches  and 
community  centers  throughout  the 
country  are  being  dedicated  as  forums 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  They  have  become  meeting 
points  for  people  who  wish  to  ex- 
change thoughts,  ideas,  and  hopes 
about  world  peace. 

On  Sunday.  May  29.  1983.  I  had  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  one  of  these  peace  centers.  The 
Nuclear  Freeze  Committees  of  Cliff- 
side  Park  and  Fort  Lee.  N.J..  in  con- 
junction with  members  of  New  Jersey 
SANE,  joined  together  in  dedicating 
the  Grantwood  Congregational 
Church  of  Cliffside  Park  as  the  Pali- 
sades Peace  Center.  Residents,  public 
officials  and  clergyman  from  sur- 
rounding communities  all  attended  the 
ceremony  and  offered  their  support 
for  the  center  as  a  symbol  of  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  peace.  The 
Palisades  Peace  Center  has  now 
become  the  focal  point  for  those  in 
neighboring  communities  concerned 
about  peace  and  the  future  of  our 
planet. 
John  F.  Kennedy  once  said: 
Peace  is  a  daily,  a  weekly,  a  monthly  proc- 
ess, gradually  changing  opinion,  slowly 
eroding  old  barriers,  quietly  building  new 
structures.  And  however  undramatic  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  the  pursuit  must  go  on. 

Through  peace  centers  like  this,  the 
pursuit  of  peace  will,  indeed,  go  on.# 


REINVESTING  IN  OUR  FUTURE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 255  in  June,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  award,  posthu- 
mously, the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  the  late  Willard  F.  Libby. 
At  that  time,  I  outlined  some  of  the 
many  contributions  Dr.  Libby  has 
made  to  our  science  community, 
through  the  advancement  of  several 
technologies  and  through  the  advance- 
ment of  science  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Libby  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  our  country.  I  greatly 
respect  and  admire  his  dedication  to 
his  work.  If  more  of  us  accomplished 
even  a  portion  of  the  breakthroughs 
Dr.  Libby  achieved  during  his  career, 
we  would  greatly  reduce  the  problems 
our  society  is  facing  today. 

For  years.  I  have  been  coming  to 
this  floor  to  request,  encourage,  and 
even  demand  that  this  House  support 
research.  I  am  convinced  the  only  way 
to  resolve  future  crises  and  catastro- 
phies  is  by  continuing  research,  devel- 
oping new  technologies,  and  helping 
solve  with  science  the  critical  situa- 
tions which  could  conceivably  dimin- 
ish our  quality  of  life. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been 
many  examples  of  how  new  technol- 
ogies have  improved  our  lives. 
Through  research,  we  have  created  a 
space  program,  giving  us  capabilities 
which  surpass  even  our  greatest  hopes 
of  just  a  century  ago.  We  can  now 
have  virtually  instantaneous  commu- 
nication, via  satellite,  with  any  com- 
munication center  in  the  world.  We 
can  better  predict  and  monitor  the 
weather.  We  can  locate  forest  fires, 
minerals,  water  deficiencies,  and  even 
crop  damage. 

And  these  technologies  have  been 
applied  to  other  fields.  Almost  every 
profession  has  been  able  to  use  tech- 
nologies developed  within  the  space 
program  to  enhance  its  own  programs. 
None  of  these  breakthroughs  would 
have  been  possible  if  we,  as  a  nation, 
had  not  invested  in  research  profits 
from  our  past  inventions. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  area  of  science 
from  which  I  would  like  to  reinvest  a 
portion  of  its  benefits  into  research 
and  education.  I  mentioned  in  my  pre- 
vious statement  that  Dr.  Libby,  al- 
though he  has  been  recognized  as  the 
inventor  of  the  diffusion  barrier,  a 
technology  which  is  still  being  utilized 
to  process  fuel  for  light  water  reactors 
throughout  the  free  world,  had  never 
received  a  return  on  his  research  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  re- 
tained the  rights  to  it. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
today  legislation  which  would  divert  a 
portion  of  fiscal  year  1985  revenues 
from  the  Uranium  project,  a  project 
made  possible  through  Dr.  Libby's  re- 
search, to  be  returned  to  the  research 
field.  This  money,  $25  million,  would 
be  placed  in  the  Willard  F.  Libby 
Energy  Science  Fund,  and  would  be 
used  for  energy  science  research 
grants.  Outstanding  scholars  would  be 
recommended  by  the  Willard  F.  Libby 
Foundation,  an  educational  founda- 
tion formed  to  continue  the  interests 
of  Willard  F.  Libby. 

While  Dr.  Libby  was  on  the  fore- 
front of  many  projects,  and  helped  to 
develop  many  new  technologies,  he  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  need  for  continu- 
ing education.  During  his  career,  he 
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designed  a  program  for  a  degree  of 
doctor  of  the  environment,  of  which 
there  are  now  60  graduates.  He  also 
trained  102  Ph.  D.  chemists  and 
taught  more  than  2.000  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  His  insight 
into  the  need  for  education  and  the 
initiation  of  newly  trained  profession- 
als into  his  field  sets  an  example  we  all 
should  follow.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
like  to  encourage  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation. 
A  BILL  To  authorize  a  grant  to  the  Willard 

Prank  Libby  Foundation  for  energy  and 

science  related  research  grants,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  is  authorized  to  be  granted  to  the  Wil- 
lard Prank  Libby  Foundation,  a  foundation 
created  in  honor  of  Dr.  Willard  Prank 
Libby,  a  distinguished  and  outstanding  sci- 
entist, especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear  fuel 
enrichment  processes.  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985.  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Willard  Prank  Libby 
Energy  Sciences  Research  Grant  Program 
to  make  research  grants  in  the  fields  of 
energy  smd  science  to  scholars  selected  by 
such  Foundation,  and  also  for  use  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  program  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foundation. 

(b)  Funds  for  the  grant  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  derived  from 
revenues  received  by  the  United  States  from 
the  enrichment  of  uranium.* 


NO  CHANGE  IN  INCOME  GAP 
BETAVEEN  RACES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  interesting  and  disturb- 
ing article  by  John  Herbers  that  ap- 
peared in  the  July  18  New  York 
Times.  It  describes  how  the  income 
gap  between  blacks  and  whites  in  the 
United  States  is  as  wide  now  as  it  was 
in  1960. 

While  many  blacks  may  have  en- 
tered the  ranks  of  the  middle  class  and 
have  attended  college,  the  income 
earned  by  black  college  graduates  is 
about  the  same  as  that  earned  by 
white  high  school  graduates.  The  sad 
fact,  as  the  article  points  out,  is  "that 
the  income  gap  between  blacks  and 
whites  is  less  related  to  education  than 
to  the  job  opportunities  open  to  blacks 
once  they  have  completed  their  educa- 
tion." 

It  is  imperative  that  all  persons  have 
equal  access  to  the  job  market,  regard- 
less of  race.  I  urge  the  President  and 
the  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  do  all  that  is  within 
their  power  to  eradicate  any  color  bars 
to  employment  opportunities.  We  in 
Congress  must  hold  the  administra- 
tion accountable  to  insure  that  appro- 
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priate  action  is  taken  to  lessen  the  eco- 
nomic disparity  between  blacks  and 
whites  that  is  caused  by  unequal 
access  to  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
article  for  the  Record  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  18.  1983] 

Income  Gap  Between  Races  Wide  as  in 
1960.  Study  Finds 
(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington.  D.C— The  gap  between  the 
average  Incomes  of  whites  and  blacks  is  as 
wide  today  as  it  was  in  1960,  primarily  be- 
cause the  proportion  of  black  families 
headed  by  women  rose  from  one-fifth  to 
nearly  one-half  and  the  proportion  of  black 
men  with  jobs  dropped  sharply  in  that 
period. 

Those  were  the  principal  findings  of  the 
first  nonpartisan,  comprehensive  report  on 
the  status  of  blacks  since  the  1980  census 
and  subsequent  data  were  published.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Policy,  a  private  research 
group  headed  by  a  Nixon  Administration  of- 
ficial. 

EDUCATION  NEARLY  EQUAL 

The  study  shows  that  black  and  white 
families  were,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than 
in  1960.  largely  because  both  parents  work 
in  so  many  more  families  nowadays.  In  fact, 
black  families  in  which  the  husband  and 
wife  work  increased  their  earnings  at  a 
faster  rate  than  did  white  families. 

The  study  showed  that  the  educational 
level  of  blacks  climbed  so  fast  over  the  last 
two  decades  that  it  is  now  very  close  to  that 
of  whites.  That  has  generated  the  move- 
ment of  many  blacks  into  the  middle  class, 
although  the  income  earned  by  black  col- 
lege graduates  is  about  the  same  as  that 
earned  by  white  high  school  graduates. 

But  those  gains  were  offset  by  the  large 
number  of  black  families  in  which  there  is 
not  a  husband  present  to  earn  money.  Four- 
teen percent  of  white  families  with  children 
under  18  are  headed  by  women,  while  47 
percent  of  black  families  are  in  that  catego- 
ry, up  from  8  percent  in  1950  and  21  percent 
in  1960. 

The  problem  is  compounded,  the  study 
showed,  by  the  fact  that  only  55  percent  of 
black  men  over  the  age  of  16  are  employed 
today,  as  against  74  percent  in  1960. 

As  a  consequence,  the  median  income  of 
black  families  in  1981  was  56  percent  of  the 
whites'  median.  In  1960,  the  figure  was  55 
percent:  the  difference  of  one  percentage 
point  is  statistically  insignificant. 

WOMEN  AND  POVERTY 

The  report  said  that  families  headed  by 
women  were  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  be 
poor  as  two-parent  families,  regardless  of 
race,  and  that  half  of  all  black  families 
headed  by  women  had  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  black  Americans 
have  made  some  gains  since  the  civil  rights 
movement,"  the  report  said  "the  economic 
gap  between  blacks  and  whites  remains  wide 
and  is  not  diminishing.  On  measures  of 
Income,  poverty  and  unemployment,  wide 
disparities  between  blacks  and  whites  have 
not  lessened  or  have  even  worsened  since 
I960." 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  proportion  of  black 
families  headed  by  women  "increases  the 
likelihood  that  black  families  will  be  poor 
and  also  greatly  increases  the  chances  that 
children  in  these  families  will  live  in  pover- 
ty," the  report  said. 
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"BLEAK  FIX"  OF  BLACKS  CITED 

Tom  Joe.  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Social  Policy  and  the  principal 
author  of  the  report,  said  information  for 
the  study  had  come  from  generally  available 
public  documents  that  had  not  been 
brought  together  before  for  a  nonpartisan 
study.  Mr.  Joe.  an  offical  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  in  the 
Nixon  Administration,  said  it  was  the  "cu- 
mulative effect"  of  the  statistics  that  per- 
suaded him  of  their  importance. 

M.  Carl  Holman.  president  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  commented  in  an  interview 
that  many  people,  including  some  black 
leaders,  were  unaware  of  the  "bleak  fix"  of 
poor  blacks.  The  report,  he  said,  raises 
"some  very,  very  serious  implications"  for 
the  future. 

Disclosure  of  increasing  economic  polar- 
ization among  blacks  comes  as  the  nation  is 
sharply  divided  over  what  to  do  about 
chronic  poverty  and  unemployment. 

Most  black  leaders  and  many  whites  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government,  through  its 
welfare  and  social  programs,  has  not  done 
enough  to  help  poor  blacks  recover  from 
historical  discrimination.  On  the  other 
hand.  President  Reagan,  a  number  of 
former  liberal  scholars  and  a  few  black  lead- 
ers say  the  social  programs  of  the  past  two 
decades  have  created  a  crippling  dependen- 
cy among  poor  blacks. 

The  unemployment  of  almost  half  the 
adult  black  males  is  directly  related  to  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  households 
headed  by  women,  officials  say.  Twenty 
years  ago,  three  of  every  four  black  men 
were  employed.  But  as  more  and  more  have 
become  jobless,  the  burden  of  raising  fami- 
lies has  fallen  on  women,  many  of  whom  are 
on  welfare.  In  many  states,  two-parent  fami- 
lies are  not  eligible  for  welfare. 

HIGHER  JOBLESS  RATE  PRESUMED 

Paul  Smith,  a  statistician  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  said  that,  in  addition 
to  the  men  counted  in  the  statistics  who 
have  no  jobs,  about  15  to  20  percent  of  black 
men  aged  20  to  40  could  not  be  found  by  the 
Census  Bureau  and  are  presumed  to  have 
neither  jobs  nor  permanent  residences.  This 
probably  means,  he  said,  that  more  than 
half  of  black  adult  males  do  not  have  jobs. 
Black  women,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ex- 
perienced no  decline  in  employment. 

Mr.  Smith  noted  that  in  1970,  62  percent 
of  black  women  over  18  were  married  and 
that  by  1981  the  percentage  had  dropped  to 
48.  Married  women  are  having  fewer  chil- 
dren, in  part,  because  most  of  them  work, 
while  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  black 
children  are  born  to  single  women,  he  said. 

The  data  used  for  the  report  were  collect- 
ed for  the  most  part  before  President 
Reagan  took  office  in  January  1981,  and 
thus  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from 
them  about  the  effect  of  his  Administra- 
tion's programs  Oii  blacks. 

Highlights  of  the  study,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  New  World  Foundation  and 
the  Field  Foundation,  follow. 

INCOMES 

Median  family  income  for  both  blacks  and 
whites  has  increased  over  two  decades.  In 
1960  the  black  median,  measured  in  1981 
dollars  to  account  for  inflation,  was  $9,919, 
compared  with  $17,259  for  whites.  By  1961 
the  figures  were  $13,266  for  blacks  and 
$23,517  for  whites. 

In  the  1960's  the  disparity  between  black 
and  white  media  incomes  decreased,  so  that 
by  1970,  black  income  as  a  percent  of  white 
income  had  risen  to  61  percent  from  55  per- 
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cent.  But  in  the  next  decade  most  of  that 
gain  was  lost,  and  in  1981,  median  black 
income  was  56  percent  of  that  for  white 
families. 

Mr.  Joe  said  neither  regional  differences 
in  incomes  nor  other  methods  of  computing 
incomes  would  make  any  substantial  differ- 
ence in  that  outcome. 

Many  black  familes  improved  their  in- 
comes over  the  two  decades.  The  report 
said,  for  example,  that  in  1968  black  fami- 
lies in  which  two  parents  worked  had  an 
income  73  percent  as  large  as  white  families 
in  the  same  category.  By  1981.  those  black 
families  were  earning  84  percent  of  the 
white  earnings. 

But  that  was  the  exception.  Fifty-four 
percent  of  black  families  are  now  at  income 
levels  below  $15,000  a  year,  compared  with 
28  percent  of  white  families. 

"Since  black,  female-headed  households 
are  the  most  rapidly  increasing  proportion 
of  all  black  fsm:»ilies,  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  gained  economic  ground  has  more  than 
offset  the  increases  made  by  other  types  of 
black  families."  the  report  said. 

EDUCATION 

Over  two  decades,  blacks  consistently  out- 
stripped whites  in  terms  of  educational 
gains.  Between  1960  and  1981,  for  example, 
black  males  made  a  gain  of  4.4  years  of 
schooling  on  the  average,  compared  with  1.9 
years  for  white  males. 

"By  1981,  the  median  level  of  schooling 
for  both  black  males  and  females  was  above 
12  years,  and  the  difference  between  white 
and  black  years  of  schooling  was  only  half  a 
year,"  the  report  said. 

Further,  the  illiteracy  rate  for  blacks  has 
dropped  very  rapidly  until  there  is  now 
little  difference  between  blacks  and  whites 
in  the  ability  to  read;  since  1968.  school 
dropout  rates  have  decreased  for  blacks 
while  remaining  relatively  constant  for 
whites,  and  rates  of  college  enrollment  for 
blacks  have  increased  dramatically. 

The  financial  rewards  for  education,  how- 
ever, "are  far  different  for  the  two  groups.' 
the  report  said.  For  example.  47  percent  of 
blacks  with  four  years  or  more  of  college 
earned  $20,000  to  $40,000  a  year,  while  the 
same  percentage  of  whites  with  no  more 
than  high  school  education  earned  incomes 
in  that  range. 

The  figures  suggest,  the  report  said,  "that 
the  income  gap  between  blacks  and  whites  is 
less  related  to  education  than  to  the  job  op- 
portunities open  to  blacks  once  they  have 
completed  their  education. " 

EMPLOYMENT 

There  was  a  sizable  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  employed  in  professional, 
technical,  managerial,  sales,  craft  and  other 
jobs  from  which  they  had  often  been  barred 
before  the  1960s.  For  example,  blacks  in- 
creased their  share  of  managerial  and  ad- 
ministrative jobs  to  9.9  percent  from  7.2  per- 
cent in  the  years  from  1972.  when  affirma- 
tive action  laws  for  hiring  minorities  began 
to  take  hold,  to  1981. 

The  unemployment  ratio  between  blacks 
and  whites,  however,  has  remained  virtually 
unchanged  over  the  two  decades:  roughly 
two  to  one.  But  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
black  males  over  the  age  of  16  who  were  no 
longer  looking  for  work  and  thus  were  not 
counted  in  the  unemployment  statistics.  As 
a  result,  about  45  percent  of  black  men  do 
not  have  jobs,  and  if  those  who  cannot  be 
found  by  the  Census  Bureau  are  added,  con- 
servative estimates  put  the  proportion  of 
black  men  without  jobs  at  more  than  half. 
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By  comparison,  the  percentage  of  white 
males  over  16  without  jobs  was  about  30 
percent.  And  white  women  increased  their 
employment  dramatically.  In  1960.  35  per- 
cent of  white  women  held  jobs.  By  1982  the 
percentage  had  risen  to  48. 

The  plight  of  black  males  becomes  clearer, 
the  report  said,  when  looked  at  in  raw  num- 
bers; Between  1960  and  1982.  the  black 
male  population  over  age  16  nearly  doubled, 
from  5.6  million  to  10.73  million.  But  the 
number  of  employed  black  males  increased 
by  only  1.79  million,  from  4.15  million  to 
5.94  million.  Thus,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed black  males  grew  by  3.34  million 
during  this  period." 

POVERTY 

Black  children  are  particularly  affected  by 
poverty.  In  1959,  66  percent  of  blacks  under 
18  were  in  homes  below  the  Government-de- 
fined poverty  level.  By  1981  the  percentage 
had  declined  to  45.  For  whites  under  18  in 
poverty,  in  1959  the  percentage  was  21,  and 
in  1981  it  had  declined  to  15.  Thus,  black 
youths  remained  about  three  times  more 
likely  to  live  in  poverty  than  whites. 

Failure  to  narrow  the  gap  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  so  many  black  children 
live  in  households  headed  by  women,  rather 
than  in  the  relatively  wealthier  two-parent 
households,  the  report  said. 

■  By  1981,  female-headed  families  repre- 
sented 47.1  percent  of  all  black  families  with 
children."  it  said.  "Since  these  are  the  fami- 
lies most  likely  to  be  in  poverty— 1.7  times 
as  likely  as  all  families  to  be  poor— this 
change  in  family  composition  increases  the 
likelihood  that  black  families  will  be  poor 
and  also  greatly  increases  the  chances  that 
children  in  these  families  will  live  in  pover- 
ty." 

Copies  of  the  report,  entitled  "A  Dream 
Deferred:  the  Economic  Status  of  Black 
Americans,  a  working  paper"  may  be  ob- 
tained for  $10  apiece  from  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Social  Policy.  236  Massachu- 
setts Ave..  Washington.  DC.  20002.» 


CODE  OP  ETHICS  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  to  salute  the  Federal  employees 
in  my  district.  This  is  the  100th  anni- 
versary year  marking  the  inception  of 
our  U.S.  Civil  Service.  They  deserve 
credit  for  maintaining  a  continuing 
tradition  of  outstanding  service  to 
their  country. 

On  January  16.  1883,  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  signed  into  law  the 
Pendleton  Act  which  established  posi- 
tions in  the  Government  which  were 
predicated  upon  the  merit  of  the  indi- 
viduals selected  to  fill  such  positions. 
This  eliminated  over  a  century  of  the 
spoils  system  in  Government  jobs. 

During  the  century  since  the  cre- 
ation of  today's  civil  service  as  we 
know  it.  Federal  workers  have  become 
a  finely  honed  and  dedicated  group  of 
professionals. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  this  office 
has  inquiries  which  require  immediate 
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responses.  In  almost  every  instance, 
when  we  have  had  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  constituency,  wherein 
problems  require  that  we  contact  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  field  after  working 
hours,  we  have  consistently  found 
someone  there  to  respond. 

There  is  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  Gov- 
ernment Services  to  which  these  Fed- 
eral employees  subscribe  and  by  which 
they  govern  their  daily  service  to  their 
country.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  that  I  commend  our  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  furtherance  of  these  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  make  their  creed  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Service 

Any  Person  In  Government  Service 
Should: 

Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  princi- 
ples and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  per- 
sons, party,  or  Government  department. 

Uphold  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  legal 
regulations  of  the  United  States  and  all  gov- 
ernments therein  and  never  be  a  party  to 
their  evasion. 

Give  a  full  days  labor  for  a  full  day's  pay; 
giving  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  his 
earnest  effort  and  best  thought. 

Seek  to  find  and  employ  more  efficient 
and  economical  ways  of  getting  tasks  accom- 
plished. 

Never  discriminate  unfairly  by  the  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  or  privileges  to 
anyone,  whether  for  remuneration  or  not; 
and  never  accept,  for  himself  or  his  family, 
favors  or  benefits  under  circumstances 
which  might  be  construed  by  reasonable 
persons  as  influencing  the  performance  of 
his  governmental  duties. 

Make  no  private  promises  of  any  kind 
binding  ufjon  the  duties  of  office,  since  a 
Government  employee  has  no  private  word 
which  can  be  binding  on  public  duly. 

Engage  in  no  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment, either  directly  or  indirectly,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  governmental  duties. 

Never  use  any  information  coming  to  him 
confidentially  in  the  performance  of  govern- 
mental duties  as  a  means  for  making  private 
profit. 

Expose  corruption  wherever  discovered. 

Uphold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 

(This  Code  of  Ethics  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  as 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  175  in  the 
Second  Session  of  the  85th  Congress.  The 
Code  applies  to  all  Government  Employees 
and  Office  Holders.  )• 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NASA 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  NASA  space  program  this  year, 
and  in  conjunction  with  this  celebra- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  those 
years,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  by  Robert  C.  Cowen. 
This  article  outlines  the  early  years  of 
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our  space  program.  It  indicates  the  di- 
rections we  could  have  taken  and  pro- 
vides us  with  a  measuring  stick  of  just 
how  much  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  in  those  years.  Mr.  Cowen  is 
able  to  give  us  a  sense  of  the  programs 
past  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  closely  watching  the 
growth  of  the  NASA  space  program.  I 
hope  that  this  article  will  allow  my 
colleagues  to  share  in  the  celebration 
of  the  25  years  NASA  has  given  to  the 
area  of  research  and  development  of 
our  capabilities  in  space  operations. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July 
29.  1983] 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

(Fueled  by  a  nation's  dreams.  NASA  mobi- 
lized scientists  and  engineers  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  space.  Within  25  years  of  its 
founding,  it  had  helped  humanity  gain  a 
new  perspective  on  Earth.) 

Earth  is  a  planetary  jewel.  Abundantly 
watered,  teeming  with  life,  it  is  unique  in 
the  solar  system.  Yet  it  is  no  anomaly.  It 
has  a  scientifically  logical  place  in  the  sun's 
family  of  planets. 

But  throughout  their  evolution,  human 
beings  have  lived  too  close  to  home  to  fully 
appreciate  Earth's  planetary  role.  It  has 
taken  the  Olympian  view  of  a  weather  satel- 
lite, the  homeward  glance  of  a  moon  explor- 
er, or  the  first  geological  survey  of  Mars  to 
give  us  a  more  cosmic  perspective. 

This  new  dimension  that  spaceflight 
brings  to  human  experience  may  be  the 
most  important  dividend  of  the  first  quar- 
ter-century of  the  US  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA). 

We  tend  to  take  NASA  for  granted  now. 
Yet  when  President  Eisenhower  signed  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  on  July 
29.  1958,  an  organization  unique  among  US 
federal  agencies  was  born. 

It  was  charged  with  developing  space 
technology,  expanding  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  solar  system  and  the  universe,  aiding 
national  defense,  and  fostering  internation- 
al cooperation  in  peaceful  space  ventures. 
Alone  among  federal  agencies,  it  also  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  "provide  for  the  widest 
practicable  and  appropriate  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  [its]  activities 
and  the  results  thereof." 

In  other  words,  all  humanity  was  to  share 
the  benefits  of  the  new  perspective. 

It  is  a  mandate  that  has  brought  the  bene- 
fits of  orbital  weather  observations  and  sat- 
ellite communications  around  the  world.  It 
enables  other  nations  to  use  US  satellites  to 
map  their  own  resources.  It  has  allowed  sci- 
entists from  many  lands  to  join  in  space  re- 
search. It  has  made  the  fruits  of  that  re- 
search widely  available  to  everyone  through 
an  open  public  relations  program  and 
NASA's  own  books,  films,  and  pamphlets.  It 
even  helps  schoolchildren  share  the  adven- 
ture of  space  science  by  flying  their  experi- 
ments on  the  shuttle. 

This  is  a  unique  achievement  in  a  conten- 
tious world.  Indeed,  the  US  space  program 
might  well  have  turned  out  to  be  much 
more  restrictive. 

Ironically,  it  took  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  produce  the  NASA  marvel. 
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SPUTNIK  CATCHES  THE  U.S.  NAPPING 

The  agency  was  bom  of  the  turmoil  that 
followed  the  surprise  appearance  of  the  first 
Soviet  satellite.  Sputnik  I,  Oct.  4.  1957.  The 
United  States  was  caught  napping,  although 
it  did  not  seriously  lag  behind  the  Soviets  in 
space  capability. 

The  US  had  a  vigorous  rocketry  program. 
This  was  being  used  to  develop  military  mis- 
siles and.  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  to  explore 
Earth's  upper  atmosphere.  The  country  also 
was  preparing  to  launch  its  own  scientific 
satellite  in  Project  Vanguard.  This  was  a 
contribution  to  the  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  as  was  Sputnik  1. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  could  have  beaten 
the  Soviets  into  orbit  had  Wernher  von 
Braun's  Army  missile  team  been  allowed  to 
do  so.  (It  was  restrained  in  favor  of  the  Van- 
guard effort.)  The  von  Braun  team  under- 
scored this  point  by  orbiting  the  first  US 
satellite— Explorer  1— on  Jan.  31.  1958.  after 
the  first  Vanguard  rocket  had  exploded  on 
the  pad. 

Nevertheless,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Homer  Newell,  former  associate  administra- 
tor of  NASA  and  a  NASA  historian.  'Had  it 
not  been  for  the  shock  generated  by  Sput- 
nik, the  American  space  program  would 
probably  have  evolved  into  one  largely  de- 
voted to  military  objectives— with  space  sci- 
ence as  an  adjunct." 

In  his  history  of  US  space  science 
[•'Beyond  the  Atmosphere";  NASA  publica- 
tion SP;  42111.  Dr.  Newell  explains  that, 
after  Sputnik,  "a  strong  quick  response  was 
deemed  essential.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
was  competitive  in  space  even  as  the  coun- 
try deplored  its  loss  of  leadership.  Leader- 
ship was  the  key  word.  To  be  competitive 
was  not  enough." 

The  issue  was  who  would  build  that  lead- 
ership. The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
was  ready  and  willing.  But  US  scientists,  es- 
pecially, wanted  a  civilian  agency  free  of  the 
entanglements  of  military  secrecy. 

On  Jan.  4.  1958.  the  American  Rocket  So- 
ciety and  the  Rocket  and  Satellite  Research 
Panel,  an  unofficial  organization  of  scien- 
tists, published  a  paper  calling  for  a  civilian 
National  Space  Establishment.  The  two 
groups  had  been  urging  this  for  several 
months.  On  March  5.  a  presidential  commis- 
sion of  governmental  organization,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  new  office  of 
presidential  science  adviser  sent  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower a  joint  memo  recommending  a  civil- 
ian agency  built  around  the  old  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  This 
resonated  with  Eisenhower's  own  desire  for 
civilian  control. 

One  of  the  Army's  greatest  generals,  Ei- 
senhower nevertheless  was  deeply  suspi- 
cious of  what  he  called  the  military-indus- 
trial complex.  He  was  determined  it  would 
not  co-opt  the  nascent  space  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  April  2,  Eisenhower  sent  Con- 
gress a  message  requesting  an  agency  along 
the  lines  of  the  memo.  His  message  stressed 
that  "a  civilian  setting  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  space  function  would  emphasize 
the  concern  of  our  nation  that  outer  space 
be  devoted  to  peaceful  and  scientific  pur- 
poses." 

NASA  OPENS  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  proposal  became  law  July  29.  NASA 
opened  for  business  Oct.  1.  Within  a  week,  it 
had  launched  Project  Mercury— the  start  of 
the  US  manned  space  program.  Then  it  set- 
tled down  to  what  would  prove  to  be  an  en- 
during squabble— deciding  what  to  do  in 
space. 

NASA  was  bom  with  built-in  tensions. 
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If  it  is  to  aid  national  defense  and  yet  be 
civilian  and  open,  how  does  it  divide  up  the 
work  with  the  DOD?  And  what  of  the  issue 
of  secrecy?  Some  of  the  information  NASA 
would  disseminate  so  freely  under  its  man- 
date would  always  be  considered  "sensitive" 
by  the  military. 

In  the  early  days  of  weather  satellites, 
some  military  people  worried  that  the  pic- 
tures might  give  too  much  away.  There  is 
ongoing  concern  about  how  detailed  earth 
resource  photos  should  be.  Geodetic  satel- 
lites—used for  precise  measurements  of 
Earth's  shape  and  of  distances  on  Earth- 
are  especially  controversial.  Newell  notes; 
"To  the  scientists  the  precise  location  of  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  earth's  surface  relative 
to  each  other  was  vital  for  checking  newly 
emerging  theories  about  the  movement  of 
the  earth's  crust.  But  to  the  military  those 
data  would  determined  the  position  of  po- 
tential military  targets.  .  .  .  The  conflict 
was  fundamental." 

Such  conflict  remains  fundamental.  It  will 
never  be  fully  resolved.  NASA  has  had  to 
deal  with  it  on  a  case-by-case,  subject-by- 
subject  basis,  with  policy  evolving  as 
needed.  The  issue  has  arisen  again  with  use 
of  the  space  shuttle. 

Of  larger  concern  is  the  issue  of  military 
use  of  space  itself.  The  US  ratified  the 
United  Nations  space  treaty  in  October 
1967.  Among  other  things,  it  prohibits  mili- 
tary use  of  space  except  for  reconnaissance 
and  similarly  passive  purposes.  President 
Johnson  called  it  'a  permanent  disar- 
mament agreement  for  outer  space." 

This  sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  past.  In 
1899.  four  years  before  the  Wright  brothers 
invented  the  airplane,  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  urged  that  no  aircraft  ever  be 
used  in  combat.  Reconnaissance  and  other 
passive  uses  would  be  allowed,  but  discharge 
projectiles  or  explosives  from  aircraft  was 
prohibited.  Within  15  years.  World  War  I 
saw  the  introduction  of  aircraft  used  as 
fighters  and  bombers. 

Now  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  de- 
veloping killer  satellites  and  dreaming  of 
laser  battle  stations.  The  issue  of  military 
use  of  space  is  far  from  settled. 

NASA  also  faced  dissension  within  the  US 
scientific  community.  Should  the  space  pro- 
gram emphasize  big.  bold  projects  or  pro- 
ceed with  smaller,  more  numerous  efforts? 
There  was  continuing  opposition  to  the 
Apollo  moon  program  by  those  who  claimed 
it  drained  funds  from  space  science.  Re- 
search, they  said,  was  better  carried  out 
with  unmanned  probes.  The  same  debate 
hangs  over  the  shuttle  today.  Here  again  is 
an  issue  that  will  never  be  finally  resolved. 
But  as  the  young  agency  struggled  to  get 
its  act  together,  it  made  one  crucial  deci- 
sion. Rocket  designers  were  accustomed  to 
initial  failures  with  new  vehicles.  NASA 
management  opted  for  initial  success.  This 
set  the  lone  for  the  entire  program. 

Experienced  experts  said  it  couldn't  be 
done.  Even  von  Braun's  rocket  "stars"  were 
outraged  at  what  they  considered  an  impos- 
sible task.  But  von  Braun  himself  backed 
the  concept. 

NASA  top  management  began  insisting  on 
"zero  defects"  in  manufacture.  They  insti- 
tuted detailed  planning  and  supervision  for 
every  phase  of  a  project.  Newell  explains; 
•NASA  could  not  afford  to  regard  failure  as 
accceptable  under  any  guise.  Success  had  to 
be  sought  on  the  first  try.  .  .  . " 

The  policy  paid  off.  Launch  rocket  per- 
formance went  from  very  poor  during 
NASA's  first  two  years  to  belter  than  90 
percent  success  a  decade  later.  Von  Braun's 
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powerful  Saturn  moon  rockets  worked  the 
first  time.  The  probability  of  a  space  mis- 
sion's success  came  to  be  considered  very 
high.  The  Pioneer  11  space  probe,  for  exam- 
ple, still  functions  even  though  it  has  left 
the  solar  system.  And  Voyager  2  is  on  its 
way  to  Uranus  after  making  spectacular  sur- 
veys of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Having  acquired  a  philosophy  of  success. 
NASA  rose  to  President  Kennedy's  chal- 
lenge to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970.  It 
developed  the  weather  satellites,  which  send 
the  cloud  pictures  seen  on  the  nightly  TV 
news.  It  pioneered  communications  satellite 
technology  and  the  first  earth  resource 
survey  satellites.  Its  planetary  program  was 
turning  what  had  once  been  distant  lights  in 
the  sky  into  places  to  be  visited  by  robot 
spacecraft  and  known  in  intimate  detail. 

URGED  TO  "SWASHBUCKLE" 

It  was  only  natural,  as  the  1970s  opened, 
for  US  space  planners  to  dream  larger 
dreams.  NASA  administrator  Thomas  O. 
Paine  urged  his  people  to  ■■swashbuckle." 
He  spoke  of  lunar  bases  and  called  a  large 
space  station  'the  next  logical  step. "  Von 
Braun.  brought  to  NASA  headquarters  by 
Dr.  Paine,  pushed  for  a  Mars  landing  by 
1990.  Vice-President  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  as 
chairman  of  President  Nixon's  Space  Task 
Group,  also  championed  maimed  planetary 
expeditions. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  In  general,  the  Nixon 
administration  wanted  a  more  restrained 
and  "balanced"  space  program.  Develop- 
ment of  the  space  shuttle  was  approved.  But 
NASA  was  put  on  a  "level"  budget.  After 
Skylab  and  the  US-Soviet  joint  spaceflight 
in  the  early  1970s,  the  Apollo  system,  built 
at  such  great  expense,  was  phased  out.  It 
was  considered  too  costly  to  be  adapted  for 
further  use.  NASA  had  been  put  on  hold. 

The  1970s  did  bring  major  unmanned  ex- 
peditions to  the  planets,  including  the  land- 
ing of  Viking  spacecraft  on  Mars.  But  these 
fulfilled  earlier  plans.  The  decade  ended 
with  a  sense  of  frustration  on  the  part  of 
planetary  scientists. 

Now  one  wonders  if  NASA  may  be  ripe  for 
a  renaissance.  The  shuttle  is  operating.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  building  a  new 
planetary  program— one  that  emphasizes 
simpler,  less  costly  missions  and  spacecraft. 
And.  as  President  Reagan  himself  has  said, 
the  shuttle  has  "raised  our  expectations 
once  more.  It  started  us  dreaming  again. " 

Soviet  progress  toward  a  permanently 
manned  space  station  may  be  an  added  spur. 
Certainly  NASA's  current  administrator. 
James  M.  Beggs,  thinks  it's  lime  for  a  US 
space  station.  Saying  he  expects  While 
House  approval  in  six  to  12  months,  he  re- 
cently told  Congress.  "If  the  United  Slates 
does  not  lake  this  step,  we  will  lose  our  pre- 
eminence in  space." 

Presidential  science  adviser  George  A. 
Keyworth  II  says  he  thinks  'the  country 
would  lake  a  major  thrust  in  space  very  seri- 
ously." Noting  that  a  space  station  'is  only 
an  intermediate  step  in  a  more  ambitious 
long-range  goal  of  exploring  the  solar 
system. "  he  asks  space  planners  to  "lay 
those  ideas  out." 

Who  knows?  By  the  lime  NASA  celebrates 
its  50lh  anniversary,  we  may  consider  moon 
bases  and  Mars  outposts  as  mundane  as 
weather  satellites,  manned  spaceships,  and 
other  such  old-fashioned  things,  which 
seemed  so  hopelessly  romantic  before  NASA 
was  bom.« 
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WE'RE  OLD.  NOT  SENILE. 
RONALD 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  BORSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  Marga- 
ret Kuhn,  of  the  Gray  Panthers,  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  approach  to  health 
care.  I  think  that  she  makes  a  strong 
case  that  the  administrations  cuts  in 
health  care  programs  are  unfair  and 
harmful.  Our  older  citizens  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  and  more 
for  hospitalization.  I  insert  her  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  31.  1983] 
We're  Old.  Not  Senile.  Ronald 
(By  Margaret  E.  Kuhn) 

Philadelphia.— There  is  a  theory  of 
health-cost  containment  in  vogue  in  Wash- 
ington aind  among  certain  members  of  the 
medical  establishment  that  suggests  that 
good  old  supply-and-demand  principles  can 
reduce  not  only  what  it  costs  to  treat  the  el- 
derly and  the  poor  but  also  the  whole  cost 
to  our  society  of  health  care. 

The  theory  goes  like  this:  If  sick  elderly 
and  poor  people  are  forced  to  pay  a  larger 
share  of  the  costs  of  treatment,  they  will 
shop  around  for  less  expensive  care  and  the 
marketplstce  of  health  providers  will  be  so 
fearful  of  losing  money  that  it  will  respond 
by  finding  new  and  less  costly  ways  to  at- 
tract "buyers." 

This  theory  is  worse  than  just  utter  non- 
sense—it is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
Americans  and  a  cruel  attempt  to  shift  the 
burdens  of  runaway  health  costs  onto  the 
shoulders  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens: 
the  old  and  the  poor. 

This  punitive  approach  is  one  of  many  put 
forth  In  the  urgent  attempt  to  finance  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  into  the  next  century.  In 
addition  to  cuts  in  both  programs  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  the  latest  proposal 
would  require  the  elderly  sick— regardless  of 
means— to  pick  up  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
first  60  days  of  hospitilization.  This  may 
sound  reasonable  for  those  with  adequate 
incomes,  but  it  does  not  make  sense  for  a 
person  on  Social  Security  with  only  $284.30 
a  month  to  live  on  when  the  average  cost  of 
a  day  in  the  hospital  is  $245. 

Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  an  el- 
derly person  who  falls  sick  will  be  able  to 
shop  around  for  less  costly  health  care? 
Where?  Another  community  hospital?  An- 
other family  doctor?  Does  the  President 
really  think  that  elderly  sick  people  can  do 
what  others  have  failed  to  do— confront  the 
obscenely  high  costs  of  medical  care  in  this 
country? 

The  current  plan  does  one  thing  and  only 
one  thing:  It  sUlows  the  Government  to  run 
out  on  its  commitment  to  the  health  of 
older  citizens— and  it  does  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  contain  the  greed  of  the  health  care 
industry.  In  effect,  it  says  to  the  elderly 
that  our  Government  is  too  cowardly  and 
Ineffectual  to  deal  with  this  hot  issue,  so 
older  people  must  t)ear  the  burden. 

Here  are  the  dimensions  of  that  burden: 

Hospital  costs  last  year  rose  three  times 
faster  than  the  inflation  rate,  and  there  has 
been  an  alarming  450  percent  increase  in 
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the  hospital  day  rate  since  1950.  Further  in- 
creases will  occur  with  the  closing  of  com- 
munity hospitals  and  the  emergency  of 
large  chains  of  hospitals  operating  for 
profit.  And  health  care  for  the  elderly  costs 
four  times  what  it  does  for  other  Americans. 
Social  Security  provides  the  total  income 
for  more  than  a  third  of  our  nation's  popu- 
lation over  65.  Medicare  is  the  only  health 
insurance  that  most  of  the  26  million  older 
Americans  have.  Even  with  that.  Medicare 
covers  only  about  45  percent  of  their  total 
day-to-day  medical  expenses. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a 
"trade-off  with  older  citizens:  in  exchange 
for  cost-sharing  of  the  already  bloated  medi- 
cal costs  of  the  first  60  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, the  Government  proposes  to  pick  up 
the  total  cost  of  care  after  that  period. 
What  they  fail  to  point  out  is  that  most  hos- 
pital stays  averge  about  11  days  and  that 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  hospitalized  el- 
derly would  use  the  "catastrophic  illness" 
coverage.  I  believe  the  Government  should 
provide  both  kinds  of  coverage  and  could  fi- 
nance Ixjth  if  it  would  find  the  courage  to 
address  the  real  problem. 

The  Administration  has  said  it  wants  to 
increase  everyone's  consciousness  of  health 
care  costs— from  patients  to  hospital  admin- 
istrators. It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  last 
people  in  this  country  who  need  a  lesson  in 
cost  awareness  are  the  elderly,  most  of 
whom  count  pennies  in  the  supermarket, 
deny  themselves  even  the  most  modest 
pleasures  and  even  avoid  seeking  proper 
medical  care  because  they  fear  the  costs. 

Let  the  Administration  direct  its  message 
to  those  who  have  the  primary  power  to  cut 
medical  costs:  hospital  profiteers  who  abuse 
the  Medicare  system  by  adding  phony 
charges  and  inflating  legitimate  costs,  doc- 
tors who  ignore  "reasonable  charge"  levels 
and  bill  whatever  they  please,  proprietary 
nursing  homes  that  continue  to  charge  un- 
conscionable rates  despite  one  of  the  most 
shameful  records  of  abuse  in  the  history  of 
modem  medicine,  physician  teams  who 
refuse  to  accept  Medicare  assignment  and 
order  unnecessary  tests,  drugs,  procedures 
and  in-hospital  stays. 

And  let  the  message  be  heard  by  politi- 
cians who  mistakenly  believe  that  once 
people  reach  age  65  they  lose  their  right  to 
decent,  affordable  health  care  and  their 
ability  to  fight  for  it.  Older  Americans  have 
contributed  much  to  this  society  and  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
future  generations.  The  issues  of  age  chal- 
lenge the  whole  society  and  are  the  levers 
for  change.* 


AVITAL  SHCHARANSKY  ON  HEL- 
SINKI: WORDS  ARE  NOT 
ENOUGH.  WE  NEED  PERFORM- 
ANCE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  3 
years  of  detailed  negotiations,  the 
member  states  at  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
are  poised  to  sign  a  new  agreement, 
building  on  the  principles  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  Having  just  returned 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  I  know  how 
deeply  important  the  Helsinki  Final 
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Act  is  to  the  reftisenik  community. 
They  look  to  the  signatory  states  to 
enforce  its  noble  provisions  and  not 
only  for  Soviet  Jews  but  for  the  perse- 
cuted Christians  and  courageous  dissi- 
dents like  Sakharov  and  others. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  disregard- 
ed their  promises  at  Helsinki,  refusing 
application  after  application  submit- 
ted by  individuals  seeking  to  leave  in 
order  to  be  free  to  practice  then-  reli- 
gion, to  pursue  their  art,  or  simply  to 
live  their  lives.  Even  truly  hardship 
cases,  where  families  and  married  cou- 
ples have  been  separated,  are  lan- 
guishing after  years  of  efforts  to 
obtain  visas  to  emigrate. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  cases  is  that 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  imprisoned 
on  the  false  charge  of  spying.  Perhaps 
better  than  anyone,  his  courageous 
wife  Avital  knows  the  vast  gulf  be- 
tween words  and  action.  She  warns  us 
that  too  easy  an  acceptance  of  Soviet 
assurances  at  Madrid  can  be  a  source 
of  danger.  "If  the  U.S.S.R.  sees  that 
the  West  is  willing  to  reach  agree- 
ments without  requiring  actual  and 
concrete  concessions,  the  Soviets  will 
feel  still  more  free  to  suppress  human 
rights.  The  result  will  be  not  to  pro- 
tect human  rights  but  to  destroy 
them." 

Soviet  sincerity  at  Madrid  will  be 
tested  in  the  days  to  come,  as  the  West 
waits  to  see  improvements  in  emigra- 
tion, a  lessening  of  internal  oppres- 
sion, the  end  of  government-directed 
anti-Semitism,  and  the  release  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  whose  only  crime  has 
been  to  assert  their  inalienable  free- 
dom of  thought.  As  our  great  Ambas- 
sador to  Madrid.  Max  Kampelman 
warned  in  his  closing  address  at  the 
conference,  the  West  "cannot  lull  our 
publics  into  believing  that  words  alone 
are  adequate  to  erase  the  pressing 
threats  to  the  integrity  of  the  Helsinki 
and  Madrid  principles". 

Soviet  actions  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  will  unerringly  affect  Western 
perceptions  of  Soviet  good  faith  across 
the  spectrum  of  East-West  relations. 
For  it  is  actions,  not  words,  that  speak 
loudest  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  The  following  poignant  article 
by  Avital  Shcharansky  says  it  best: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  31,  19831 

Hitman  Rights:  What's  the  Use  of 
Talking? 

"This  September,  the  three-year-long 
Madrid  Conference  will  conclude  with  a 
ceremony.  Today  the  members  of  the  unof- 
ficial Soviet  group  monitoring  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  remain  in  prison." 

In  August  of  1975,  after  the  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  Agreement  on  security  and  coop- 
eration in  EXirope,  I  received  an  exuberant 
letter  from  my  husband,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky: "They  have  signed  an  international 
agreement,"  he  wrote,  "and  it  speaks  exact- 
ly of  us:  of  the  reunification  of  families  and 
of  free  emigration.  Soon  we  will  be  together 
in  Jerusalem."  Not  only  Anatoly  but  all 
those  around  him  were  elated. 
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Anatoly  and  I  had  been  kept  apart  for  a 
year:  at  the  time  of  President  Nixon's  visit,  I 
had  been  granted  an  exit  visa,  and  Anatoly's 
application  had  been  denied.  We  were  told 
that  unless  I  made  use  of  my  visa  I  would 
never  be  granted  another.  And  we  were  told 
that  Anatoly  would  certainly  receive  his  visa 
within  six  months.  I  left.  A  year  of  delay 
and  disappointment  followed.  With  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement  we  hoped  that  Anatoly  and 
many  others  would  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Israel. 

The  reality,  however,  was  different.  At  the 
very  time  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement, 
the  KGB  began  a  new  attack  against  the 
Jewish  emigration  movement.  They  forbade 
demonstations.  Those  who  dared  demon- 
strate to  express  their  wish  to  go  to  Israel 
were  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia  for  five 
years.  Those  who  applied  to  emigrate  lost 
their  jobs  and  were  accused  of  being  "para- 
sites." Students  who  applied  to  emigrate 
were  expelled  from  their  universities  and 
drafted  into  the  army.  Their  applications 
were  then  dismissed  on  the  pretext  that 
they  had  learned  military  secrets.  Those 
who  refused  to  serve  in  the  army  were  im- 
prisoned. 

In  response  to  these  and  other  violations 
against  human  rights,  a  group  of  very  cou- 
rageous people,  including  my  hi.sband. 
sought  to  bring  Soviet  violations  of  the 
accord  to  the  attention  of  the  world.  The 
KGB  fought  against  this  group  as  well. 

In  1977  Anatoly  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  imprisonment  on  the  ri- 
diculous charge  that  he  was  a  spy  for  the 
CIA— a  charge  inunediately  denied  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  The  true  reason  for  the  arrest 
and  the  very  harsh  sentence  was  the  desire 
to  destroy  the  Jewish  emigration  movement. 
In  1978.  the  35  nations  met  again  in  Bel- 
grade to  review  compliance  with  the  Helsin- 
ki Agreement.  Again  the  same  contradiction 
occurred.  While  inside  at  the  official  ses- 
sions there  were  speeches  about  human 
rights,  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  KGB  was  ar- 
resting and  imprisoning  those  trying  to 
defend  the  rights  ensured  them  by  the 
agreement. 

This  September,  the  three-year-long 
Madrid  Conference  will  conclude  with  a 
ceremony.  Today  the  members  of  the  unof- 
ficial Soviet  group  monitoring  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  remain  in  prison.  Emigration 
has  almost  completely  ceased.  The  Soviet 
government  has  launched  an  intense  cam- 
paign of  anti-Semitic  progaganda. 

Will  Madrid  repeat  the  experience  of  Hel- 
sinki and  Belgrade? 

A  process  that  improves  the  dialogue  be- 
tween East  and  West  certainly  serves  the  in- 
terests of  peace.  But  signatures  without  ac- 
tions are  self-contradictory.  The  countries 
participating  In  the  Madrid  Conference 
have  a  grave  responsibility  to  the  dissidents 
and  ""refuseniks"— those  refused  emigration 
visas— who  have  put  themselves  in  danger. 
These  brave  people  have  attempted  to 
uphold  the  rights  that  every  country 
present  at  Madrid  has  previously  accepted 
and  is  now  reaffirming— rights  that  have 
not  yet  come  to  be. 

For  those  trapped  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Madrid  can  be  not  only  a  disappointment 
but  a  source  of  danger.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  sees 
that  the  West  is  willing  to  reach  agreements 
without  requiring  actual  and  concrete  con- 
cessions, the  Soviets  will  feel  still  more  free 
to  suppress  human  rights.  The  result  will  be 
not  to  protect  human  rights  but  to  destroy 
them. 

Moreover,  can  Russia's  commitment  to 
future  agreements  be  trusted  when  it  re- 
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fuses  to  abide  by  its  prior  agreement  at  Hel- 
sinki? If  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  continue 
the  Helsinki  process  and  to  move  on  to  fur- 
ther accords,  it  should  offer  concrete  action 
demonstrating  its  good  intentions. 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet  law  granting  visits  to 
prisoners  every  six  months.  Ariatoly  had 
been  denied  visits  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
After  months  of  writing  letters,  he  learned 
that  none  of  them  had  been  sent.  He  began 
a  hunger  strike  that  lasted  three  and  a  half 
months.  Finally,  several  weeks  ago,  on  July 
5.  his  mother  was  allowed  to  speak  to  him 
through  a  glass  partition.  He  told  her: 

•"Everything  that  has  been  done  to  me  for 
the  past  six  years  has  been  illegal.  Re- 
member that  at  my  trial  it  was  announced 
that  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  judges  who  in 
two  hours'  time  would  read  a  sentence  that 
had  been  prepared  well  in  advance.  I  will 
not  say  one  word  but  every  day  that  I  am  in 
prison  is  a  continuation  of  the  illegal  situa- 
tion that  began  with  my  trial.  I  am  an  inno- 
cent victim  and  this  is  well  known  to  every- 
one, especially  to  those  who  framed  me." 

I  add  my  own  hopes  that  the  United 
States,  a  nation  founded  on  the  principle  of 
individual  liberties,  will  be  true  to  those 
who  are  fighting  for  these  very  principles.* 
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NAMIBIA  DOES  MATTER  TO  THE 
WEST 


INTERN  PETITION  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AugtLst  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  petition  being  circulated  and 
supported  by  a  group  of  congressional 
and  governmental  interns.  The  state- 
ment expresses  the  alarm  felt  by  these 
interns  at  the  increasing  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Central  America.  The 
petition  is  a  strong  and  cogent  call 
urging  the  United  States  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua,  to  make 
a  serious  commitment  to  human  rights 
in  Central  America,  and  to  seek  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  deeply 
rooted  problems  plaguing  the  region. 

I  strongly  commend  these  interns 
for  their  actions.  Interns  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  workings  of  our  Govern- 
ment. They  also  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  operations  of 
government  on  a  firsthand  basis.  By 
making  a  forceful  and  positive  state- 
ment designed  to  stop  U.S.  support  of 
political  violence  in  Central  America, 
this  group  of  young  people  serves  as 
an  example  of  the  democratic  spirit 
which  we  should  all  heed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signers  of  this  peti- 
tion respectfully  request  an  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  with  President  Reagan  to 
directly  share  with  him  their  views  on 
his  policies  in  Central  America.  I  urge 
the  President  to  grant  their  request.* 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  for  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  recently  appeared  in  the 
August  1,  1983.  Washington  Times. 
The  author.  Max  Huber,  explains  the 
importance  of  Namibia  to  the  United 
States  for  its  strategic  position  and 
vast  natural  resources. 

There  is  a  conimon  misconception 
that  because  Namibia  is  presently 
under  South  African  political  control, 
unjust  racial  policies  exist.  This  is 
untrue.  In  1979,  the  Democratic  Turn- 
hill  Alliance  (DTA)  passed  legislation 
that  provided  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  regardless  of  race,  opened  trade 
union  membership  to  all  races,  and 
called  for  free  compulsory  education. 
DTA  is  a  popular  based  movement, 
seeking  to  form  a  government  for  all 
people  of  Namibia,  and  constitutes  the 
first  true  multiracial  party  in  modem 
African  history. 

The  Soviet  Union  adeptly  manipu- 
lates the  media,  bringing  all  South  Af- 
rican initiatives,  including  those  on 
Namibia,  into  disrepute.  They  seek  po- 
litical domination  and  destabilization 
of  the  region  for  strategic  purposes. 
Ideally,  the  Soviets  would  deny  the 
United  States  access  to  these  vital  raw 
materials,  and  attempt  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  its  knees. 

It  is  essential  for  the  United  States 
to  have  access  to  the  wealth  of  valua- 
ble minerals  in  Namibia,  in  order  to 
sustain  our  advanced  standard  of 
living.  We  must  support  the  DTA  and 
other  movements  that  strive  toward 
political  democracy  and  are  essentially 
Western  oriented. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Namibia  Does  Matter  to  the  West 
(By  Max  Hugel) 
Few  Americans  have  visited  Namibia,  oth- 
erwise known  as  Southwest  Africa.  Having 
just  returned  from  there,  I  have  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  strategic  and  economic 
necessity  governing  our  relationships  with 
that  comer  of  the  world.  Namibia,  like 
much  of  southern  Africa,  is  a  treasure  of 
minerals  essential  to  any  modem  Industrial 
society. 

We  must  have  access  to  such  resources  in 
order  to  remain  economically  viable  and  to 
continue  to  enjoy  our  advanced  standard  of 
living.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  vested  inter- 
est, therefore,  in  denying  such  access  to  us. 
The  South  Africa  government  plays  a  major 
role  in  determining  the  shape  of  Namibia's 
future,  and  this  colors  the  glass  through 
which  Western  eyes  view  this  area. 

The  residue  of  guilt  left  over  from  more 
than  a  century  of  colonialism  constitute  a 
massive  burden  for  the  West.  Apartheid 
compels  Westem  press  to  scourge  South 
Africa,    and    Westem    public    opinion    on 
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South  Africa  Is  largely  negative  because  of 
this  barrage  of  coverage. 

This  In  turn  plays  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  adeptly  manipulates 
the  media,  playing  on  the  West's  conscience 
and  guilt.  This  brings  all  South  African  ini- 
tiatives, including  those  on  Namibia,  into 
disrepute.  Combined  with  support  of  'wars 
of  national  liljeration. "  this  effort  consti- 
tutes a  significant  threat  to  non-communist 
control  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  bloc,  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity,  and  the  United  Nations  all  sup- 
port the  Namibian  version  of  a  Third  World 
revolutionary  movement— South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization.  SWAPO  seelis 
to  deny  legitimacy  to  any  other  attempts  to 
create  a  free  government  in  Namibia,  par- 
ticularly any  effort  commanding  South 
Africa  support. 

SWAPO.  like  so  many  other  similar  Third 
World  movements,  is  Marxist-oriented  and 
armed  by  the  Soviets. 

Whenever  anyone  questions  SWAPO  or 
attempts  to  assist  the  Demoractic  Tumhalle 
Alliance  (DTA).  they  are  assailed  in  the 
world  press  as  racists  and  fascists.  Regretta- 
bly, too  few  Western  journalists  see  SWAPO 
for  what  It  really  is.  a  Marxist-led  terrorist 
organization.  Too  few  see  DTA  as  a  multira- 
cial, popular-based  movement,  seeking  to 
form  a  government  to  represent  all  the 
people  of  Namibia. 

The  United  Nations,  ever  eager  to  harm 
the  West  sind  aid  the  Soviets  and  their 
Third  World  allies,  has  recognized  SWAPO 
as  Namibia's  de  facto  government.  It  wishes 
to  supervise  any  election.  Sadly,  supporters 
of  Western  government  and  Western-style 
democracy  are  willing  to  go  along  with  this. 

There  are  other  misconceptions  about  Na- 
mibia. Because  SWAPO  stems  from  the 
Ovambo  tribe,  representing  about  half  the 
population.  SWAPO  wants  observers  to  be- 
lieve they  are  the  majority  political  party. 
This  is  not  true,  and  would  be  definitively 
proven  in  any  free  and  fair  election. 

Another  misconception  holds  that  because 
Namibia  is  presently  under  South  African 
political  control.  South  African  racial  poli- 
cies govern  there.  This  is  also  untrue.  In 
1979.  the  elected  national  assembly  abol- 
ished racial  discrimination.  Legislation 
exists  providing  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Irrespective  of  race.  Trade  union  member- 
ship is  open  to  all.  as  are  all  residential 
areas.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory  for 
all  children  l)etween  the  ages  of  6  and  16. 
DTA  presided  over  these  reforms,  and  con- 
stitutes the  first  true  multiracial  party  in 
modem  African  history. 

DTA  is  confident  it  can  win  a  fair  and  free 
election  now.  But  it  is  leery  of  the  United 
Nations  playing  a  supervisory  role  in  such 
an  election,  legitimately  fearful  that  U.N. 
forces  will  allow  SWAPO  abuses.  Intimida- 
tion torture  and  murder  are  its  chosen 
methods.  We  must  understand  this  clearly 
In  order  to  play  a  role  that  will  guarantee  a 
result  favorable  to  the  West. 

Recently.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  met 
with  the  head  of  SWAPO.  He  should  extend 
the  same  courtesy  to  DTA  Chairman  Dirk 
Mudge. 

It  is  vital  that  Americans  not  shrug  off 
Namibia.  The  Soviet  effort  to  destabilize 
the  area  of  Africa  has  already  created  eco- 
nomic and  social  chaos.  Several  Marxist  re- 
gimes in  that  area  preside  over  economic  ca- 
tastrophe, and  are  casting  covetous  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  America.  They  want  our  fi- 
nancial aid.  aid  which  they  know  will  not  l>e 
forthcoming  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  seek  political  domination  and 
destabilization  of  that  area,  with  us  paying 
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the  bill.  Then  they  will  exercise  their  politi- 
cal leverage  to  deny  us  access  to  the  raw  ma- 
terials while  maximizing  their  strategic,  geo- 
graphical and  military  advantages. 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  contribute  to  our 
own  downfall.* 


August  4.  1983 
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ROTC:  EMPHASIS  ON 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

or  VIRGINIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  conunend  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
speech  delivered  at  Port  Riley.  Kans., 
by  Gen.  William  R.  Richardson,  the 
commander  of  the  Army's  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  at  Port 
Monroe,  Va. 

General  Richardson's  message  to  the 
3d  ROTC  Avanced  Camp  is  simple, 
straightforward  and  enduring:  Excel- 
lence is  a  rare  commodity  in  today's 
world,  and  the  ROTC  cadets  are  the 
product  of  this  new  emphasis.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  uplift- 
ing and  inspirational  speech,  which 
has  implications  for  all  Americans. 

Address  by  Gen.  William  R.  Richardson 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  Marsh.  BO  Watson, 
members  of  the  Army  Advisory  Panel,  dis- 
tinguished institutional  representatives,  dis- 
tinguished guests.  ROTC  cadets,  families 
and  friends. 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  and  privilege  on 
behalf  of  BO  Watson,  the  3d  ROTC  region 
commander,  to  welcome  you  to  Fort  Riley, 
to  the  ROTC  Advanced  Camp,  and  to  this 
ceremony. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  return  to 
Port  Riley.  Camp  Forsyth,  and  this  parade 
field.  I  served  here  with  the  1st  Infantry  Di- 
vision in  1957-59  and  with  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  in  1966.  I  have  some  fond  memories 
of  soldiering  here  at  Fort  Riley. 

This  ROTC  Advanced  Camp— which  is 
one  of  three— brings  together  over  3.000 
men  and  women  from  107  colleges  and  uni- 
versities representing  16  States.  They're  out 
there  training  hard  for  everyone  to  see. 
What  does  not  show  so  readily  perhaps  is 
the  time  and  dedication  involved  in  making 
it  possible. 

Advanced  Camp  begins  on  campus,  of 
course.  The  professors  of  military  science 
and  their  staffs  devote  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  preparing  these  young  people  to  attend. 
The  cadets  have  made  their  sacrifices,  too. 
All  of  them  know  the  physical  and  mental 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  them. 
They've  been  in  training  on  campus  for  the 
days  they  are  now  spending  here. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Big  Red  One  "—the 
1st  Infantry  Division— have  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  camp  to  contribute  their 
absolutely  indispensable  assistance  in 
making  this  all  happen.  Members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  have  been  called  in  to 
help.  The  list  of  players  is  almost  endless. 
We  thank  them  for  their  help. 

But  it  is  the  cadets  in  front  of  us  this 
afternoon  in  battle  dress  uniform  and  Army 
greens  who  are  the  stars  of  this  production. 
You  have  shown  through  your  performance, 
your  physical  fitness,  and  your  attitude  that 
you  are  up  to  the  demands  being  placed 


upon  you.  which  is  to  learn  how  to  lead  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Army  In  peace  or 
war.  The  professional  competence  you  dis- 
play here  at  summer  camp  weighs  heavily  in 
our  assessment  of  your  potential.  But  it  also 
tells  you  yourself  how  good  you  are— what 
your  strengths  and  weaknesses  axe.  And  so  I 
urge  you  to  use  this  valuable  6-week  experi- 
ence to  prepare  you  for  your  day  of  commis- 
sioning. From  what  I  saw  today,  you  will  do 
exceedingly  well  as  leaders  In  our  Army. 

We  have  before  us  a  group  of  young  men 
and  women  about  to  be  commissioned  into 
the  U.S.  Army.  They  represent  the  reason 
for  this  outpouring  of  manpower,  time,  en- 
ergies, and  dedication  on  the  part  of  many 
players. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  are  as  proud  of 
them  as  I  am.  and  I  know  that  you  must  be. 
For  the  educators  in  the  audience,  they  are 
your  changes.  But  better  yet.  I  would  say 
that  they  are  our  charges.  We  share  a  Joint 
mission  in  educating  and  training  them  to 
be  both  citizens  and  military  officers. 

There  is  nothing  incompatible  in  pairing 
education  for  citizenship  with  military 
training.  This  uniquely  American  concept 
has  served  us  well  for  the  past  60  years. 
Men  and  women  have  come  from  the 
campus  to  serve  in  the  Regular  Army  or  as 
members  of  the  Reserve  components.  They 
have  always  performed  far  Iwyond  our  high 
expectations.  I  see  no  sign  that  this  will  ever 
change,  and  we  should  be  grateful  this  is 
the  case.  We  could  not  survive  without  this 
reservoir  of  educated  leadership.  To  you  in- 
stitutional representatives,  I  want  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
work  your  institutions  have  done  and  will 
continue  to  do  in  preparing  these  and  other 
young  men  and  women  for  their  roles  in 
life. 

Secretary  Marsh  has  proclaimed  1983  as 
the  year  of  excellence.  He  sees  this  as  a  time 
to  set  realistic  goals  for  individual  improve- 
ment and  then  working  toward  achieving 
these  goals.  It  is  up  to  us  in  the  Army  to 
make  our  adequate  soldiers  good,  our  good 
soldiers  better,  and  our  better  soldiers  the 
best  in  the  world.  We  want  the  best  we  can 
get  from  all  our  people.  These  officers  will 
be  part  of  that  exciting  prospect. 

In  the  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  we  say  that,  "Excellence  starts 
here"  because  we  are  responsible  for  the  ini- 
tial training  of  all  the  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  entering  the  Armv  and  our 
schools  and  training  centers  must  set  the 
highest  of  standards.  With  respect  to  the  75 
percent  of  our  officers  from  ROTC,  you 
educators  have  made  your  contribution  to 
the  process  of  excellence  by  making  the 
maximum  use  of  the  best  faculty  you  can 
assemble  to  expose  these  young  people  to 
ideas  and  to  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
their  disciplines.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
been  working  to  tell  them  about  the  Army- 
including  this  advanced  camp— in  preparing 
them  as  future  officers.  Their  exposure  to 
excellence  is  well  underway. 

At  their  officer  basic  courses,  we  will  train 
them  to  serve  in  specific  branches.  After 
that,  they  will  begin  combining  what  they 
learned  on  campus  and  what  they  have 
learned  during  their  total  exposure  to  the 
army  to  become  leaders. 

To  you  who  will  receive  your  commissions 
today.  I  welcome  you  to  the  officer  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  You  add  your  names  to  the 
long  list  of  graduates  of  ROTC  who  have 
served  with  distinction  whenever  and  where- 
ever  they  were  called  upon.-  When  you  agree 
to  the  provisions  stated  in  your  oath  of 
office,  you  make  a  commitment  to  a  profes- 


sion and  to  a  way  of  life.  It  is  not  an  oath  to 
be  taken  lightly,  as  those  who  have  sworn  to 
it  before  will  tell  you.  It  is  an  oath  of  office 
remarkable  in  its  brevity  but  enormous  in 
its  consequences.  Upon  its  execution  you 
will  join  the  profession  of  arms  and  it  is  a 
profession— make  no  mistake  about  that. 
We  are  a  unique  society  of  individuals  with 
our  own  professional  ethic  by  which  we 
govern  our  lives.  It  is  the  very  foundation 
which  gives  us  the  confidence  to  meet  any 
test  offered  us.  Our  ethic  has  four  funda- 
mental qualities. 

First,  we  believe  In  commitment.  That 
begins  with  your  oath.  Your  first  leadership 
assignment  is  another  commitment,  both  to 
those  you  lead  and  those  who  lead  you  and 
your  unit.  These  commitments  never  stop. 
As  you  gain  in  rank  and  experience,  you  will 
face  commitment  to  bigger  and  more  far- 
reaching  issues.  The  commitments  you  must 
always  remember  are  those  to  your  Nation, 
your  service,  your  leaders,  and  those  you 
lead.  You  will,  of  course,  be  committed  to 
excellence  at  all  times.  You  must  strive  to 
improve  whatever  is  in  your  power  to  im- 
prove. Leave  everything  with  which  you  are 
connected  better  than  when  you  found  it. 

Second,  we  believe  in  competence.  Lincoln 
said  "I  will  study  and  prepare  myself  and 
someday  my  chance  will  come."  You  must 
do  the  same.  If  you  are  not  competent  in  a 
tactical  and  technical  sense,  you  will  not  be 
qualified  to  lead.  If  you  are  not  qualified  or 
not  fit  to  lead,  you  are  a  danger  to  your  sol- 
diers. You  may  expose  them  to  danger  need- 
lessly, and  they  are  a  precious  resource. 
Even  worse,  you  will  destroy  their  confi- 
dence in  themselves— and  in  you. 

Remember  always  that  a  bad  leader  with 
the  best  troops  can  be  a  clear  and  potential 
menace  to  them  and  to  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  competent  leader— as  history 
has  proven  time  and  time  again— can  take 
untrained  but  willing  troops  and  inspire 
them  to  do  wonders  by  his  example. 

The  decision  point  in  our  profession  is  the 
battlefield.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be  so.  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  spend  our  lives  training  for 
something  we  hope  we  never  have  to  do- 
that  is.  to  go  to  war.  Soldiers  are  more 
aware  than  anyone  of  the  hazards  involved 
in  war.  but  if  we  must  fight,  we  must  also 
have  people  who  know  what  they  are  doing. 
There  is  simply  no  alternative  to  this. 

Third,  we  believe  in  candor.  To  us,  candor 
means  that  you  have  no  time  or  use  for  lies. 
You  can't  abide  double  meanings.  You  want 
communications  which  are  accurate, 
straightforward,  and  honest.  Let  your  sol- 
diers see  you  as  honest  in  all  your  dealings. 
Expect  the  same  from  them.  Let  your  word 
be  your  bond  and  expect  the  same  from 
your  soldiers.  You  will  rarely  find  a  soldier 
to  whom  you  cannot  safely  extend  this  ex- 
pression of  your  regard  for  him  or  her. 
Candor  is  based  on  a  strong  sense  of  person- 
al honor— a  sense  of  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Find  a  role  model  whose  honesty  and  trust- 
worthiness you  respect.  You  can  gain  more 
from  understudying  a  proven  leader  than  in 
any  other  way  I  know. 

Finally,  we  t>elieve  in  courage.  We  believe 
you  can  develop  the  physical  courage  to  do 
your  job  of  leadership  under  even  the  most 
terrifying  conditions.  If  you  are  competent 
and  confident  in  your  ability  and  that  of 
your  command,  you  can  meet  and  defeat 
fear.  Physical  courage  is  rooted  In  believing 
in  your  unit,  your  own  excellence  at  leader- 
ship, and  your  devotion  to  your  family,  to 
your  service,  and  to  your  country. 

Moral  courage  is  often  another  story.  It 
takes  as  much  courage  to  take  and  hold  an 
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unpopular  stand— when  it  might  be  eajsier  to 
blend  in  with  the  faceless  majority— as  it 
does  to  face  a  line  of  oncoming  armor.  But  if 
you  believe  that  you  are  right- after  sober 
and  considered  judgment— hold  your  posi- 
tion. When  this  stand  applies  to  the  pursuit 
of  personal  or  unit  excellence,  you  owe  your 
country  nothing  less.  The  officer  corps  must 
possess  the  highest  sense  of  moral  courage 
if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose  of  leadership  for 
the  American  soldier.  This  will  not  be  easy, 
nor  should  it  be. 

And  so,  these  four  qualities  symbolize  the 
attributes  and  values  of  the  American  mili- 
tary professional.  As  officers,  you  men  and 
women  will  face  a  difficult  task  which  must 
be  centered  around  these  values,  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  our  pursuit  of  excellence. 

The  constancy  provided  the  memtiers  of 
the  officer  corps  by  their  belief  in  and  ad- 
herence to  the  professional  ethic  I  described 
has  been  the  secret  of  our  success  for  over 
200  years.  I  know  that  none  of  you  will  ever 
dim  the  luster  of  our  unique  and  storied 
profession.  Your  country  and  your  Army 
expect  nothing  less  from  you. 

You  are  a  chosen  few.  A  great  many  other 
men  and  women  have  chosen  to  drop  out  or 
failed  to  meet  the  challenges  in  the  race  for 
excellence  along  the  way.  You  are  the  stay- 
ers—the ones  who  persevered.  We  expect 
you  to  demonstrate  such  perserverance 
many  times  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

I  want  to  personally  congratulate  each  of 
you  and  I  wi.=h  all  of  you  Godspeed  and  the 
best  of  fortune  for  the  future.  Be  all  you 
can  be.  It  is  important  to  your  school,  to 
your  family,  to  the  Army,  and  to  your  coun- 
try that  you  do  so.  We  know  that  you  will 
not  fail  us.« 


STRATEGIC  MINERALS 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  am  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
Soviet-backed  grab  for  the  strategic 
minerals  in  Namibia  by  the  SWAPO 
terrorists. 

Namibia  (South-West  Africa)  is  a 
country  generally  unknown  to  Ameri- 
cans despite  the  important  U.S.  na- 
tional defense  interest  involved  there. 

Operating  from  military  bases  in  the 
southern  part  of  Soviet-controlled 
Angola  with  the  help  of  30,000  Cuban 
soldiers,  SWAPO  armed  with  Soviet 
military  equipment,  is  conducting  a 
terrorist  campaign  across  the  border 
against  the  black  civilian  population 
of  northern  Namibia. 

Namibia  is  the  gateway  to  ultimate 
Soviet  control  of  the  strategic  miner- 
als in  southern  Africa.  Chrome,  vana- 
dium, the  platinum  group  and  about 
30  other  minerals  are  vital  to  the  U.S. 
national  defense  industrial  base.  With- 
out access  to  these  strategic  minerals, 
U.S.  electronic  computer,  aircraft  and 
defense  industries  will  be  badly 
crippled. 

Not  only  does  Namibia  have  the 
larest  uranium  mine  in  the  world,  and 
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vast  resources  of  copper,  diamonds, 
lead,  tungsten,  tin,  zinc  and  oil,  but  its 
western  coast  deepwater  ports  can 
harbor  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  in  a 
position  to  bisect  the  oil  and  mineral 
lifeline  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
United  States  and  NATO  countries  of 
western  Europe.  More  than  28,000 
ships  a  year  follow  this  sea  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

If  the  Soviets  through  SWAPO  can 
drag  Namibia  behind  the  iron  curtain 
the  United  States  loses  another  ally  in 
the  mineral  resource  war  and  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  a  huge  gain  in  its 
campaign  to  deprive  the  United  States 
of  the  strategic  minerals  in  southern 
Africa. 

As  a  part  of  a  worldwide  propaganda 
campaign  for  support  of  their  mineral 
resource  war,  the  Soviets  are  encour- 
aging a  disinformation  war  of  words  to 
persuade  Americans  to  disinvest  in 
business  enterprises  helping  develop 
Namibia  and  southern  Africa.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  an  official  in  Na- 
mibia conveys  a  message  of  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us. 

Government  of  South  Africa/ 

Namibia. 
Washington.  B.C.,  July  19.  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  D.  Siljander. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Cannon   House   Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, B.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Siuandeh;  There  is  at 
present  a  propaganda  campaign  demanding 
"disinvestment"  in  companies  active  in  Na- 
mibia and  South  Africa.  Disinvestment  pun- 
ishes American  investors  and  the  working 
people  of  South  West  Africa/Namibia  with- 
out achieving  any  compensating  benefits. 

Namibia  is  a  small  country  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  about  one  million  persons  in  an 
area  twice  the  size  of  California.  It  is  on  the 
threshold  of  Independence  from  its  status  as 
a  Territory  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Namibia  is  a  semi-arid  country  with  11 
major  population  groups  who  speak  8  lan- 
guages and  29  dialects.  A  large  part  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  subsistence  farm- 
ing, while  others  work  in  mining  and  proc- 
essing industries. 

By  enactment  of  F»ublic  Law  No.  3  on  July 
11,  1979.  Namibia  made  racial  discrimina- 
tion punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
This  statute  was  passed  by  Namibia'a  pre- 
dominately black  National  Assembly,  and  is 
bringing  significant  change. 

It  is  morally  and  legally  wTong  to  urge 
withdrawal  of  investment  in  American  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Namibia  and  south- 
em  Africa  at  a  time  when  Namibians  are 
struggling  to  improve  their  country.  Eco- 
nomic sanctions  such  as  "disinvestment" 
hinder  our  progress  toward  a  more  devel- 
oped and  productive  economy. 

When  U.S.  companies  are  unable  to  invest 
in  South  West  Africa  there  is  a  direct  Injury 
to  the  people  because  of  lost  job  opportuni- 
ties. As  in  other  Third  World  countries,  jobs 
and  development  depend  upon  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  Vernon  Jordan,  former  President  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  has  said  "... 
there  are  many  In  this  country  who  would 
encourage  and/or  legally  prohibit  U.S.  firms 
from  doing  business  In  South  Africa  and  it 
is  easy  for  them  to  take  this  stand  because 
they  do  not  have  to  witness  the  devastating 
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unemployment  that  will  accompany  massive 
disinvestment  .  .  .". 

Recently.  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Eagleburger  re-stated  U.S.  Government  op- 
position to  "disinvestment":  "The  record  of 
U.S.  corporate  citizenship  in  South  Africa, 
though  not  perfec.  is  clear  and  Impressive. 
Our  firms  have  been  pace-setters  for 
change.  Those  in  the  U.S.  and  other  West- 
em  nations  who  would  have  our  firms  dlsln- 
vest  not  only  ignore  this  record  of  achieve- 
ment but  propose  measures  that  rest  on  no 
discernible  philosophic  or  policy  premise. 
Disinvestment  by  U.S.  firms  would  undo  an 
avenue  of  positive  effort.  Proponents  of  cor- 
porate disinvestment— and  of  stockholder  or 
pension  manager  sales  of  stock  of  firms  op- 
erating in  South  Africa— would  have  Ameri- 
cans wash  their  hands  of  any  association 
with  that  country.  This  apparent  quest  for 
symbolic  dissociation  is,  in  reality,  a  formula 
guaranteed  to  assure  America's  irrelevance 
to  South  Africa's  future." 

If  U.S.  capital  is  "disinvested"  in  the 
region  there  will  be  widespread  unemploy- 
ment in  Namibia  and  American  taxpayers 
may  be  called  upon  to  provide  millions  of 
dollars  of  foreign  economic  aid.  as  they  now 
provide  to  many  food-deficient  former  colo- 
nial areas  of  Africa.  The  Soviet-backed 
SWAPO  terrorist  campaign  to  seize  control 
of  Namibia  will  be  the  only  winner  if  the 
"disinvestment"  propaganda  offensive  in 
the  U.S.  succeeds.  We  hope  you  can  bring 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  your  col- 
leagues in  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours. 

F.  Jariretundu  Kozongdizi. 
Director  of  Government  Liaisotum 


A  CRISIS  AMONG  THE  POOR  IN 
AMERICA:  HUNGER 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passage  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40.  and  majority  sup- 
port of  a  similar  measure  in  the 
Senate,  are  symbols  of  our  renewed 
commitment  to  help  the  hungry  of 
America.  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  for  overwhelmingly  approv- 
ing the  concurrent  resolution,  which 
opposes  further  budget  cuts  in  Federal 
nutrition  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  fiscal  year  1984.  Because  of  my 
deep  concern  about  poverty,  I  have 
worked  diligently  in  my  years  as  a 
Congressman  toward  the  elimination 
of  hunger,  in  Ixjth  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world. 

Prior  to  the  reductions  in  funding 
for  these  nutrition  programs  in  the 
97th  Congress,  it  appeared  as  though 
we  were  beginning  to  control  hunger 
within  the  United  States.  Through 
tremendous  national  efforts  to  insure 
that  the  poor  did  not  go  hungry,  we 
had  ceased  expansion  of  the  diseases 
associated  with  malnutrition,  and 
began  to  eliminate  them  completely. 
As  instances  of  malnutrition  de- 
creased, the  overall  health  of  our 
Nation  increased. 
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However,  the  lingering  recession  in 
the  United  States  has  placed  many 
American  workers  in  unemployment 
lines.  The  Census  Bureau  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans currently  living  below  the  official 
poverty  line  has  risen  to  15  percent  of 
the  entire  population,  or  34.4  million 
people.  In  more  relevant  terms,  more 
than  1  out  of  7  Americans  cannot  pro- 
vide enough  for  basic  subsistence 
living.  This  is  the  highest  national 
poverty  rate  since  1965,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  an  all-out  war 
on  poverty.  In  California,  the  severity 
of  this  problem  is  great;  unemploy- 
ment in  June  stood  at  10.3  percent. 

In  response  to  this  growing  concern 
over  hunger  in  America,  volimteer  and 
private  relief  organizations  have  in- 
creased in  number,  expanding  their  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  hunger.  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  there  has  been  an 
upsurge  in  the  organizations  combat- 
ing the  problem  in  the  local  area. 
Their  efforts  include  gleaning  pro- 
grams, senior  meals  programs,  and 
food  distribution  programs.  However, 
these  groups  have  been  encountering 
demand  increases  which  are  200  to  300 
percent  higher  than  last  year.  With 
their  limited  resources,  they  have  had 
extreme  difficulties  in  providing  for 
these  growing  needs. 

As  a  response  to  this  growing  in- 
crease, I  have  taken  several  actions  to 
fulfill  this  need.  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  to  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  recently  passed  resolu- 
tion to  continue  current  hunger  and 
nutrition  programs,  and  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  Assistance  and  Commodity 
Distribution  Act.  I  support  the  surplus 
commodities  distribution  program  and 
recently  sent  a  letter  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  Block  requesting  clarifica- 
tion on  aspects  of  the  program  which 
have  been  causing  difficulties  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  June  4.  I  held  a  town  meeting  at 
Riverside  City  College  to  bring  agricul- 
ture, hunger,  and  nutrition  profession- 
al together  to  discuss  this  issue.  The 
purpose  of  this  gathering  was  to  estab- 
lish a  network  of  agencies  and  organi- 
zations to  coordinate  services  in  San 
Bernardino  and  Riverside  Counties, 
and  to  keep  the  local  officials  and 
myself  informed  on  community  nutri- 
tion and  health  needs.  We  also  began 
an  education  and  information  network 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  these 
residents  about  the  nutrition  and 
health  services  in  both  counties.  I  was 
excited  by  the  positive  response  at  the 
meeting,  and  am  now  planning  follow- 
up  sessions  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  these  networks. 

One  food  bank  which  distributes  to 
agencies  in  the  two-county  area,  the 
Survivor  Food  Bank,  distributes  food 
to  approximately  35.000  families  per 
month.  During  the  last  12  months,  the 
demand  for  their  services  has  doubled. 
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Daryl    Brock   of    the   Survivor   Food 
Bank  states  that— 

The  demand  is  there.  It  is  Increasing,  and 
if  things  do  not  Improve,  we  will  probably 
see  a  doubling  between  now  and  this  time  In 
1984. 

As  a  palliative  to  this  rise  in  demand, 
the  Reagan  administration  began  the 
cheese  distribution  program  in  late 
1981.  Although  this  program  was  actu- 
ally decreasing  the  Government's  eco- 
nomic burden  of  possessing  enormous 
stockpiles  of  foodstuffs,  the  program 
ran  into  immediate  difficulties.  Local 
distributors  experienced  difficulty  in 
dispersing  cheese,  butter,  and  other 
perishable  commodities  because  they 
did  not  have  adequate  storage  facili- 
ties. Furthermore,  the  large  shipments 
required  many  workers  to  unload  and 
distribute  the  foods.  Other  complica- 
tions included  limited  funds,  inaccu- 
rate notification  on  the  arrival  of  ship- 
ments, and  inconsistent  shipments. 
However,  the  greatest  problem  was 
that  local  groups  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  cheese. 

In  order  to  improve  the  program, 
Congress  passed  the  emergency  food 
assistance  program  in  the  emergency 
jobs  bill  earlier  this  year.  This  legisla- 
tion was  intended  to  provide  more 
Federal  commodities  for  distribution, 
while  providing  assistance  to  distribu- 
tion agencies,  to  alleviate  the  adminis- 
trative and  logistical  burdens  they 
were  facing.  The  jobs  bill  provided  for 
the  commodities  to  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  unemployed, 
and  the  number  of  families  living 
below  the  poverty  level.  Previously, 
the  cheese  distribution  was  based 
solely  on  request. 

In  late  May,  the  period  which  Public 
Law  98-8  was  to  be  implemented,  the 
USDA  announced  a  reduction  in 
cheese  distribution  of  almost  50  per- 
cent, in  response  to  indications  that 
the  program  was  reducing  commercial 
sales  of  cheese. 

For  California,  this  reduction  meant 
a  drastic  cut  in  the  commodities  it  was 
to  receive  this  summer.  The  distribu- 
tion agency  for  the  State  did  not  have 
enough  prior  notification  to  adjust  for 
this  reduction.  As  a  result,  it  con- 
tinued to  request  the  previous  quanti- 
ties of  cheese  and  other  foodstuffs  for 
the  first  few  months,  as  it  was  too  late 
to  cancel  the  orders  of  local  agencies. 
California  is  currently  experiencing  a 
severe  reduction  in  shipments  of  food, 
due  to  the  fact  that  overall  allocation 
from  the  jobs  bill  has  been  depleted. 
While  California  had  received  between 
3  and  5  million  pounds  of  cheese  per 
month  during  the  spring,  its  portion 
for  July  and  August  were  between  0.75 
and  1.6  million  pounds.  Recently,  I  tes- 
tified at  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Market- 
ing, Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutri- 
tion, urging  the  USDA  to  increase  its 
distribution  program. 
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Congressional  action  to  oppose  fur- 
ther reductions  in  Federal  nutrition 
programs  has  renewed  our  commit- 
ment to  assist  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  also  acted  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  Reagan  administration  to  reassess 
its  position.  The  President  has  now  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  task 
force  to  study  the  problem  of  hunger 
in  America.  Furthermore,  the  adminis- 
tration announced  yesterday  that  it 
would  release  more  than  10  million 
pounds  of  cheese  a  month,  as  well  as 
increased  amounts  of  other  surplus 
commodities.  The  Government  will 
also  make  available  an  additional  2 
million  pounds  of  butter,  1  to  2  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  2  million 
pounds  of  honey,  and  3  million  pounds 
of  commeal  per  month. 

I  strongly  believe  that  these  steps 
have  revived  our  commitment  to  assist 
the  poor  of  the  country.  However,  I 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  our 
goals  remain  consistent.  To  assure  the 
success  of  these  programs,  we  should 
revive  President  Johnson's  declaration 
of  war  on  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  With  such  a  commitment,  we 
should  not  fail.  In  this  great  country 
with  its  high  agricultural  productivity. 
I  carmot  justify  allowing  the  Nation's 
poor  to  go  hungry.* 


LUTHERAN  CHILDREN  AND 
FAMILY  SERVICE  AND  REFU- 
GEES 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problem  of  refugee  resettlement  is 
a  serious  one  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Thousands  of  refugees  from 
all  over  the  world  continue  to  enter 
the  United  States  in  search  of  freedom 
and  a  better  life.  These  refugees  often 
have  no  jobs,  no  family  in  this  coun- 
try, and  no  knowledge  of  our  language. 
I  would  like  to  inform  the  Congress 
of  the  outstsmding  efforts  of  the  Lu- 
theran Children  and  Family  Service  in 
Philadelphia.  The  successes  of  this  or- 
ganization are  detailed  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times  of  April  21,  1983.  The 
Lutheran  Children  and  Family  Service 
has  eased  the  difficult  transition 
which  faces  refugees  by  providing 
housing,  trsoisportation,  and  other  as- 
sistance for  refugees  of  all  nationali- 
ties. The  program  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  all  of  the  sponsored  refugees 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  have  adjusted 
smoothly  to  their  new  lives.  However, 
the  Lutheran  Children  and  Family 
Service  and  other  organizations  like  it 
throughout  the  country  need  support 
and  sponsors  for  new  refugees.  I  hope 
that  the  following  article  spurs  such 
support: 
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Success  for  Refugee  Program  Means  It  Is 
No  Longer  Needed 
(By  Denise  Foley) 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  eight  Waziris.  it 
would  have  been  a  pitiful  turnout. 

The  Morrisville  church  which,  for  almost 
three  years,  had  hosted  pot  luck  suppers, 
square  dancing  and  Christmas  parties  for 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  was  nearly  empty 
this  rainy  Friday  night. 

Except  for  the  Waziris,  new  refugees  from 
Russian-occupied  Afghanistan,  there  was  no 
one  to  learn  how  to  plant  bok  choy  seeds  or 
munch  the  bags  and  bags  of  Pepperidge 
Farm  cookies  at  this  last  Friday  night  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Lutheran  Children 
and  Family  Service. 

So  why  was  Jody  Kerssenbrock  grinning? 

"The  reason  no  one  came  is  that  they 
don't  need  us  any  more,"  said  Ms.  Kerssen- 
brock, assistant  director  of  the  agency's  ref- 
ugee sponsorship  program. 

The  covered  dish  suppers  and  the  kite- 
making  projects  and  the  folksinglng  eve- 
nings were  a  sugarcoated  acculturation  pro- 
gram for  refugees  from  war  and  terror— Vi- 
etnamese, Cambodians  and  Laotians  mainly, 
who  were  finding  America  a  lonely  sanctu- 
ary. 

The  monthly  get-togethers— at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church— were  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  others  who  spoke  their  lan- 
guage and  shared  their  experiences.  It  was  a 
chance  for  their  American  sponsors  to  eat 
homemade  spring  rolls— and  the  Southeast 
Asians  to  learn  to  like  hot  dogs  and  baked 
beans  and  chill. 

Most  of  the  refugees  had  no  jobs  and  no 
transportation.  It  was,  for  many,  the  only 
evening  out  every  month. 

"Now,  they're  all  busy,"  said  Ms.  Kerssen- 
brock, as  the  Afghan  children  tore  around 
the  church  basement  In  a  raucous  game  of 
tag.  "They  have  jobs,  friends,  cars.  They 
don't  need  us  anymore." 

For  those  few  who  do,  like  the  Waziris. 
the  monthly  programs  will  move  to  Kendall 
Park.  N.J..  where  there  are  more  new  Immi- 
grants to  serve.  They  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Trenton. 

"We  worked  ourselves  out  of  a  job," 
laughed  Dorrie  Slllman,  director  of  refugee 
programs  for  Lutheran  Children  and  Family 
Service  In  Philadelphia.  "They're  accultur- 
ated." 

But,  she  said,  sobering  quickly,  "what  we 
need  Is  another  wave,  another  group  of 
people  to  reach  out  to  help." 

Although  the  original  group  of  refugees  is 
settled  nicely  Into  American  life,  there  are 
still  more  coming,  like  the  Waziris  and  other 
from  Poland.  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

"What  we  need  are  churches  to  help  out," 
said  Ms.  Slllman,  who  lives  In  Northampton 
Township. 

Church  sponsors  provide  housing  and 
help  to  the  refugees,  filling  apartments  with 
furniture,  taking  care  of  transportation,  lan- 
guage training  and  translating  bureaucracy 
for  them. 

"It's  not  legal  responsibility,  but  a  moral 
responsibility,"  she  explained. 

The  newest  Immigrants  are  the  Cambodi- 
ans. "We  had  one  group  come  in  the  winter 
with  only  thong  sandals  and  pitiful  little 
bags  of  clothing,"  said  Ms.  Slllman.  "We 
had  purchased  wholesale  ski  Jackets  and 
we've  been  giving  them  out  all  year.  They're 
cold,  even  In  August." 

Sponsorship  Is  often  a  large  task.  The  ref- 
ugees have  little  or  nothing  when  they 
arrive  and  are  estranged  from  American  so- 
ciety by  language  and  cultural  differences. 
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That  is  why  the  empty  church  basement 
Friday  night  represented  a  major  victory. 

"They  now  have  lives  of  their  own,"  said 
Dorrie  Slllman  with  a  look  of  satisfaction. 
"We're  out  of  a  job."  • 


CITIZENS  FOR  SAFE  DRIVERS 
LEGISLATIVE  AWARD 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  'VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zens for  Safe  Drivers  Against  Drunk 
Drivers  and  Chronic  Offenders  recent- 
ly presented  our  colleague,  Jim  Ober- 
STAR,  of  Minnesota,  with  its  Citizens 
for  Safe  Drivers  Legislative  Award, 
commending  him  for  his  lead  role  in 
enactment  of  the  national  driver  regis- 
ter legislation.  Public  Law  97-364. 

Fran  Nathanson,  who  with  her  hus- 
band Ken  founded  the  Citizens  for 
Safe  Drivers,  made  the  presentation. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  her  remarks 
into  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  to 
recognize  both  the  Nathansons  and 
Jim  for  their  deep  and  enduring  com- 
mitment to  keeping  problem  drivers 
off  our  roads  and  highways. 

Presentation  of  Citizens  for  Safe  Drivers 
Legislative  Award  to  Congressman 
James  L.  Oberstar  at  the  International 
Forum  on  Traffic  Records  Systems 

(Presentation  made  by  Fran  Nathanson,  Co- 
founder,  Citizens  for  Safe  Drivers  Against 
Drunk  Drivers  and  Chronic  Offenders, 
Washington.  D.C.) 

From  1966  to  1975,  Ken  and  I  knew  Jim 
Oberstar  as  one  of  our  good  neighbors  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland  ...  a  suburb  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  But  since  1975,  we  have  learned 
what  a  caring  person  he  is  .  .  .  concerned 
about  the  lives  of  all  Americans.  We  also 
dlscoverd  what  an  effective  Congressman  he 
U. 

After  our  14-year-old  daughter  Kamy  was 
killed  In  a  highway  crash  the  day  after 
Christmas  1975,  we  were  told  by  federal 
traffic  safety  officials  that  she  might  still  be 
alive  If  the  National  Driver  Register  was 
working  as  Congress  had  originally  Intend- 
ed. What  was  needed  almost  from  its  incep- 
tion was  new  federal  legislation  bringing  it 
into  the  computer  age  from  Its  current  slow 
mall  system.  We  organized  the  first  national 
non-profit  citizens  group  to  focus  on  drunk 
drivers  and  other  chronic  offenders. 

We  asked  for  Jim's  help  and  we  got  it. 
Luckily,  he  was  on  the  right  committee  .  .  . 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee. 

Over  the  past  7  years  we  have  worked 
closely  with  Jim.  We  have  come  to  know 
him  not  only  as  a  dedicated  Congressman- 
skilled  In  effective  legislative  techniques— 
but  also  as  a  person  of  great  integrity,  deter- 
mination, and  modesty— unusual  for  a  law- 
maker. His  constituents  are  Indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  Jim  Oberstar  as  their  repre- 
sentative. 

Six  years  ago  this  very  month,  Jim  Intro- 
duced his  first  National  Driver  Register  bill. 
Despite  unexpected  roadblocks,  Jim  kept 
the  legislation  moving  until  it  was  passed 
unanimously  last  October. 
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Although  his  bill  was  originally  passed  in 
the  House  in  1978.  it  was  shortcircuited  in 
the  Senate  which  requested  a  one-year 
study  by  NHTSA.  Based  on  this  study, 
which  confirmed  his  judgment  that  there 
was  "no  further  justification  for  delay".  Jim 
reintroduced  new  NDR  legislation  early  in 
1981. 

When  the  Administration  in  the  wake  of  a 
budget  crunch  set  out  to  kill  the  NDR  and 
wiped  out  its  budget.  Jim  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Congress  to  earmark  funds  continuing 
the  NDR  until  Congress  could  consider  his 
bill.  NHTSA  had  to  provide  the  funds  to  op- 
erate NDR  that  it  had  already  asked  Con- 
gress to  eliminate. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  many 
strategies  Jim  used  to  rescue  the  NDR  and 
keep  the  legislation  from  being  weakened. 

From  the  start  Jim  recognized  that  the 
NDR  was  a  key  element  in  the  solution  of 
the  drunk  driving  problem.  The  National 
Driver  Register  law  is  indeed  landmark  leg- 
islation. It  will  help  not  only  Jim's  own  con- 
stituents but  will  help  safeguard  every 
American  from  potential  tragedies  on  our 
highways. 

Although  Jim  worked  for  7  years  to  secure 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  law  does  not  bear 
his  name  officially.  That  bothered  us.  It 
never  concerned  Jim  in  the  least.  He  wanted 
only  to  get  this  legislation  passed.  But  in 
the  minds  of  knowledgeable  citizens  and 
safety  people  everywhere  Jim  Oberstar  is 
the  NDR  in  Congress.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception this  legislation  is  referred  to  as  the 
Oberstar  law. 

Jim  knows  how  we  feel  about  what  he  did 
to  save  and  improve  the  NDR.  but  we  want 
everyone  to  know.  That  is  why  on  behalf  of 
our  thousands  of  members  nationwide  we 
preent  this  plaque.  It  reads: 

■Citizens  for  Safe  Drivers  Legislative 
Award  to  Congressman  James  L.  Oberstar 
for  his  lifesavlng  work  in  strengthening  the 
national  driver  register  to  prevent  highway 
deaths  and  maimings.  July  18.  1983." 

Jim,  please  accept  this  plaque  as  a  symbol 
of  our  great  admiration  and  deep  affec- 
tion.* 


THE  ABORTION  QUESTION 


IMI 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  August  4,  1983 

m  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  my  colleagues'  contemplation  an 
article  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Times.  It  offers  a  rarely 
voiced  perspective  on  the  abortion 
question. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Aug.  3,  19831 
WoiON  Form  WEBA  To  Ficht  Abortions 
(By  Nancy  jo  Mann) 

(Every  year  for  the  past  10  years.  1.5  mil- 
lion women  have  had  an  abortion.  For 
many,  according  to  Nancyjo  Mann,  founder 
and  president  of  Women  Exploited  By  Abor- 
tion (WEBA).  having  an  abortion  only 
began  their  problem.  Mann  was  interviewed 
by  Washington  Times  staff  writer  and  col- 
umnist Tom  Diaz. ) 

Q:  Tell  us  about  your  experience  with 
abortion  and  its  consequences. 

A;  My  experience  goes  back  to  1974.  the 
month  of  October.  30th  day— the  day  that  I 
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killed  my  baby  girl.  It  was  a  second  trimes- 
ter abortion.  I  was  5'j  months  pregnant. 

I  went  to  the  doctor  because  family  mem- 
bers had  pressured  me.  had  encouraged  me. 
There  was  no  "Nancy  maybe  you  should  re- 
consider." because  it  was  not  my  idea  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  theirs. 

My  husband  had  walked  out  the  door  and 
deserted  us.  The  responsibility  of  three  chil- 
dren was  just  too  much  for  him.  I  went  to 
my  mother  and  my  brother  and  asked. 
What  am  I  going  to  do?"  And  my  mother 
said  "It's  obvious,  Nancy,  no  man's  going  to 
want  you  with  three  children,  let  alone  the 
two  you  already  have.  You're  probably  not 
going  to  amount  to  a  hill  of  l)eans  and 
you're  probably  going  to  be  on  welfare  the 
rest  of  your  life." 

And  following  those  three  positive,  uplift- 
ing statements,  she  said  •'You're  going  to 
have  to  have  an  abortion."  Then  she  called 
one  of  the  leading  ob/gyns  in  the  Midwest, 
and  he  said.  Absolutely,  no  problem.  Bring 
her  on  in." 

Q:  Did  he  know  at  the  time  how  far  you 
were  along? 

A:  Absolutely.  He  does  all  kinds  of  second 
trimesters,  no  problem. 

I  went  in  and  I  asked.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  me?"  All  he  did  was  look  at 
my  stomach  and  say.  Tm  going  to  take  a 
little  fluid  out.  put  a  little  fluid  In,  you'll 
have  severe  cramps  and  expel  the  fetus." 
I  said.  "Is  that  all?"  He  said.  "That's  all." 
It  didn't  sound  too  bad.  But  what  that 
doctor  described  to  me  was  not  the  truth. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  and  60  ccs  of  amni- 
otic fluid  were  drawn  out,  and  a  saline  solu- 
tion injected.  Immediately  the  needle  went 
through  the  abdomen  I  hated  Nancyjo.  I 
hated  myself.  With  every  ounce  of  my  being 
I  wanted  to  scream  out  "Please,  stop,  don't 
do  this  to  me.  "  But  I  couldn't  get  it  out. 

Once  they  put  in  the  saline  there's  no  way 
to  reverse  it.  And  foi  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  I  felt  my  daughter  thrash  around  vio- 
lently while  she  was  being  choked,  poisoned, 
burned  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  that  was  going  to  happen.  And 
I  remember  talking  to  her  and  I  remember 
telling  her  I  didn't  want  to  do  this,  I  wished 
she  could  live.  And  yet  she  was  dying  and  I 
remember  her  very  last  kick  on  her  left  side. 
She  had  no  strength  left. 

I've  tried  to  Imagine  us  dying  that  kind  of 
death,  a  pillow  put  over  us,  suffocating.  In 
four  minutes  we'd  pass  out.  We'd  have  that 
gift  of  passing  out  and  then  dying.  But  it 
took  her  an  hour  and  a  half  just  to  die. 

Then  I  was  given  an  intravenuous  Injec- 
tion to  help  stimulate  labor  and  I  went  into 
hard  labor  for  12  hours.  And  at  5;30  a.m.  on 
the  31st  of  October  I  delivered  my  daughter 
whose  name  is  now  Charmaine  Marie.  She 
was  14  inches  long.  She  weighed  over  a 
pound  and  a  half.  She  had  a  head  of  hair 
and  her  eyes  were  opening. 

I  got  to  hold  her  because  the  nurses  didn't 
make  it  to  the  room  in  time.  I  delivered  my 
girl  myself.  They  grabbed  her  out  of  my 
hands  and  threw  her,  threw  her.  Into  a 
bedpan.  After  they  finished  and  took  her 
away  in  the  bedpan,  they  brought  a  lady  in 
to  finish  her  last  hour  of  labor  lying  next  to 
me.  She  had  a  healthy  baby  boy. 
That  was  tough. 

I  liked  Nancyjo,  I  liked  me,  prior  to  the 
abortion.  But  shame  and  remorse  and  guilt 
set  in— I  mean,  when  you  get  a  hold  of  your 
own  daughter  and  you  see  what  you  did. 
She  was  not  a  "fetus."  She  was  not  a  "prod- 
uct of  conception."  She  was  not  a  "tissue  ad- 
hering to  the  uterine  wall. "  She  was  my 
daughter  and  I  got  to  hold  her,  at  only  b'/i 
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months,  22  weeks.  So  those  are  cheap.  Inhu- 
man words  to  use  around  me. 

I  chose  to  be  sterlized  because  I  couldn't 
cope  with  the  idea  that  I  could  possibly  kill 
again.  It  was  too  devastating.  It  was  not 
something  you  go  around  telling  people, 
that  you  just  killed  your  baby,  no  problem.  I 
was  ashamed,  totally  ashamed. 

Q:  But  some  f>eople  would  say  that  al- 
though this  ext>erlence  obviously  had  a 
great  Impact  on  you.  it  is  not  characteristic 
of  most  other  women  who  have  abortions.  Is 
your  case  unusual? 

A:  No.  my  case  is  not  unusual  at  all. 
People  want  to  say  'Oh,  but  Nancy,  you're 
the  extreme. "  That's  not  true.  In  fact  there 
are  so  many  more  of  us  than  there  are  the 
other.  The  emotional  hurt  is  so  deep.  You 
do  not  discuss  your  abortion,  the  suction 
machines  and  the  needles  and  everything 
else,  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cookie.  Women 
just  don't  do  this.  The  pain  Is  just  too  deep 
and  too  great. 

I'm  sure  there  are  women  out  there  who 
are  never  f>zed,  never,  by  their  abortion. 
But  I  wourd  say  that  98,  99  percent  of  them 
are  fazed,  whether  it's  for  a  small  period  of 
time  or  for  the  rest  of  their  life,  whether 
they  suffer  only  a  small  degree  or  die  from 
their  abortions. 

Q:  How  did  WEBA— Women  Exploited  By 
Abortion— get  started? 

A;  About  one  year  ago  I  was  talking  to  an- 
other recording  artist  who  was  pro-life.  I 
asked  what  pro-life  meant  and  he  said  he 
was  anti-abortion.  I  said  "Hank.  I  had  an 
abortion  In  1974.  I  was  SW  months  pregnant. 
It  hurt  so  bad  for  so  long." 

He  just  about  drove  the  car  off  the  road. 
And  he  said.  "Nancy,  you've  got  to  tell  the 
story."  So,  a  year  ago  I  went  public,  founded 
WEBA. 
Q:  How  many  members  do  you  have? 
A:  I'm  a  10-month-old  corporation  and  in 
10  months  I've  gone  from  being  two  people, 
my  vice  president  and  myself.  In  two  states, 
Virginia  and  Iowa,  to  now  having  34  states 
with  approximately  10.000  women  In  my 
group. 

Q:  What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  abor- 
tion on  women? 

A:  I  have  women  who  cannot  vacuum 
their  carpets.  They  have  to  have  the  neigh- 
bor or  their  husbands  do  it  while  they're  at 
the  grocery  store,  because  of  the  suction 
sound.  You  see.  the  suction  machine  (used 
In  many  abortions)  makes  that  sucking 
sound— it's  29  times  more  powerful  than  the 
vacuum  we  use  in  our  home.  The  majority 
of  the  women  aren't  put  to  sleep.  It's  done 
without  being  put  to  sleep.  It's  heartbreak- 
ing to  me  that  they  can't  run  a  vacuum 
cleaner— that's  a  deep  wound. 

One  psychological  effect  we  see  almost  all 
the  time  Is  guilt.  Others  are  suicidal  im- 
pulses, a  sense  of  loss,  of  unfulflUment. 
Mourning,  regret  and  remorse.  Withdrawal, 
loss  of  confidence  in  decision-making  capa- 
bilities. They  feel  that  maybe  they've  made 
a  wrong  decision,  maybe  they  can't  make 
another  decision  right  in  their  life.  Lower- 
ing of  self  esteem.  Preoccupation  with 
death.  Hostilities,  self-destructive  behavior, 
anger  and  rage.  You  can  lose  your  temper 
quickly.  A  despair,  helplessness,  desire  to  re- 
member the  death  date  which  is  really 
weird  but  you  do  that.  You  remember  these 
dates  very  strongly.  A  preoccupation  with 
the  would-be  due  date  or  due  month.  My 
daughter  was  due  in  early  March,  so  In  early 
March  it's  there. 

An  Intent  Interest  In  babies  but  a  thwart- 
ed maternal  instinct.  Women  really  are  In- 
terested In  babies,  but  I  have  many  mem- 


bers who  can't  hold  children.  A  hatred  for 
anyone  connected  with  abortion.  Lack  of 
desire  to  enter  into  a  relationship  with  a 
partner,  loss  of  Interest  In  sex.  an  Inability 
to  forgive  self,  feeling  of  dehumanlzation, 
nightmares,  seizures  and  tremors,  frustra- 
tions, feelings  of  being  exploited.  And  child 
abuse.  We  see  a  lot  of  child  abuse. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
come  from  any  right  to  life  organization. 
We  are  connected  with  no  one.  We  remain 
neutral.  But  we  are  the  ones  they  are  all  ar- 
guing about  and  discussing  and  debating. 
We  are  the  voice  of  experience. 

I  told  Congessman  (Henry  A.)  Waxman. 
D-Cal.,  at  a  recent  hearing,  "Have  you  ever 
had  your  cervix  dilated  and  the  womb 
ripped  open?  Have  you  ever  had  tubes  stuck 
Inside  of  you  and  everything  sucked  out? 
Have  you  ever  had  needles  stuck  through 
your  abdomen?  Have  you  ever  felt  your 
baby  thrash  around  and  die?  Have  you  ever 
had  hard  labor,  delivered  and  held  your 
baby?  Because  if  you  haven't,  sir,  you  cant 
Intelligently  talk  to  me  about  this.  We  are 
the  voice  of  experience.  We've  all  had  this 
done  to  us." 

And  that's  a  fact.  So  we  hold  our  own 
ground,  our  own  turf,  our  own  territory. 

Q:  What  is  it  that  your  organization  does 
as  a  voice  of  experience? 

A:  We  are  a  support  group  for  those 
women  who  hurt— physically,  emotionally, 
mentally  and  spiritually— from  their  abor- 
tions. We  are  there  when  the  phone  rings  at 
3  In  the  morning  and  someone  is  suicidal  be- 
cause maybe  It  was  four  years  ago  on  that 
day  and  they  still  can't  cope  with  it.  We  cry 
with  them  and  Ulk  with  them.  We  are  a 
support  group.  We  also  are  a  political  group. 
I  am  classified  as  that,  and  I  guess  the 
strongest  thing  of  what  I  Intend  to  do— I 
Intend  to  shut  the  abortion  Industry  down.  I 
Intend  to  shut  the  abortlon-on-demand  In- 
dustry down. 

We  also  have  rape  victims  and  Incest  vic- 
tims among  our  members— the  other  3  per- 
cent (not  abortion-on-demand).  And  every 
one  of  them  is  getting  ready  to  go  public,  to 
speak  very  publicly— their  full  names,  ages, 
everything.  They're  not  ashamed.  They 
know  what  happened  to  their  lives.  They 
became  victims  of  an  Industry  that  Is 
making  lots  of  money,  that  was  supposed  to 
be  a  quick  answer. 

And  now  they're  under  psychiatric  care, 
psychological  care.  Because  of  the  abortion, 
not  the  rape  and  incest.  They  overcame  the 
rape  and  the  incest.  Sure  they  needed  help, 
but  they  overcame  that.  But  they  have  had 
a  very  difficult  time  overcoming  killing  that 

innocent  baby.        

They  heard  of  WEBA  and  they  contacted 
us.  And  two  of  them  were  so  brutally  beaten 
they  couldn't  make  It  to  the  hospital  In 
time.  Pure  rapes,  I'm  not  talking  about  just 
a  strong  sexual  aggressiveness.  I'm  talking 
about  women  who  were  brutally  beaten, 
true  rape  victims. 

Q:  You  talked  about  political  activity. 
What's  been  your  experience  here  in  the 
Congress? 

A:  I  testified  two  weeks  ago  before  Rep. 
Waxman,  Barbara  Mlkulski  and  a  few  other 
congressmen.  It  was  a  stacked  hearing— 14 
to  1  doesn't  sound  very  balanced  to  me.  But 
I  went  In  very  open  and  honest  with  them, 
they  sat  very  Intently  and  very  amazed  at 
the  story  I  had  to  tell  about  my  organiza- 
tion, myself  and  my  constituency,  WEBA. 

Barbara  Mlkulski  said  "I've  never  heard 
this  side."  I  said,  "No,  Pandora's  box  got 
opened  up  10  years  ago  and  now  you're  just 
starting  to  see  it,"  I  predict  that  in  five 
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years  we  will  see  an  epidemic  of  mental  and 
nervous  breakdowns  among  the  women  of 
this  country.  People  are  not  going  to  know 
why  and  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
why:  because  they've  had  an  abortion  that's 
why. 

It's  a  quick  solution.  Abortion  Is  not  an 
ending  of  problems.  It's  the  down  payment 
for  a  whole  new  set  of  problems.  That's 
what  it  is.  It  doesn't  get  rid  of  them. 

Q:  Have  congressmen  been  exposed  to 
your  view,  the  voice  of  experience? 

A:  No,  I  hear  time  and  time  again,  Tve 
never  heard  this  side  before."  "Are  there 
many  more  like  you?"  they  ask.  And  my 
answer  Is  this.  Take  the  15  million  of  us  who 
have,  by  legal  abortlon-on-demand,  killed 
our  babies.  I  will  give  2  million  or  3  million 
to  Planned  Parenthood,  NOW  or  whoever 
they  want.  I  will  give  another  2  million  or  3 
million  who  have  two  or  three  abortions 
without  open  remorse. 

And  justification  to  oneself  is  Important 
here,  by  the  way,  I  don't  know  how  many 
women  I  told  to  go  have  abortions.  Justifica- 
tion. It's  like,  if  you  can  have  a  few  more,  go 
do  what  you  did  and  kind  of  justify  it,  it 
makes  It  better.  It  makes  It  not  quite  so  bad. 

That  still  leaves  9  million  of  us  who've 
been  hurt  in  one  way,  shape  or  form  or  the 
other— psychologically,  physically,  emotion- 
ally or  spiritually. 

(3:  So  you  believe  that  there  are— by  con- 
servative estimate— perhaps  10  million 
women  who  suffered  as  you  did? 

A:  I  believe  by  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate there's  8  million  who  have  been  hurt. 

Q:  Where  can  they  write  or  call?  Or  what 
can  they  do  if  they  need  somebody,  such  as 
your  organization? 

A:  They  can  call  or  they  can  write.  The 
address  is  WEBA.  1553  24th  St..  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50311.  Or  they  can  reach  me  at  515- 
255-0552,  my  business  phone.  If  they  hurt, 
If  they're  at  a  certain  state,  I  may  have  as 
state  representative  where  a  girl  can  be  with 
them  and  talk  with  them.  I  get  so  many 
women  who  have  written  me  to  say,  "Thank 
God,  there  Is  somebody  that  I  can  now  fi- 
nally pour  the  whole  thing  out  to. " 

And  I'm  thankful  that  I  am  a  Christian 
because  I  couldn't  carry  that  load.  If  you 
could  read  my  mall  ...  It  started  off  where 
I'd  get  two  and  three  letters  a  day  and  now 
they're  wrapping  It  In  bundles  to  bring  It  to 
me.  And  I  get  mall  from  all  over  the  world. 

Q:  Within  10  months  this  has  happened? 

A:  In  10  months.  There  Is  such  a  need.  No 
one  thought  10  years  ago  of  the  aftermath. 
We're  the  aftermath.* 


OUR  IMPROVING  ECONOMY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  years,  our  concerns  have  cen- 
tered on  the  state  of  our  economy,  and 
its  resultant  effects  on  industry,  sales, 
inflation,  and  employment.  As  a 
nation,  we  had  reached  the  point 
where  inflation  was  out  of  control,  spi- 
raling  ever  upward.  Disposable  Income 
was  almost  nonexistent  as  a  belea- 
guered people  sought  to  survive. 

However,  in  the  last  few  years, 
through  a  recession  that  many  saw  as 
a  trial  by  fire,  we  have  emerged;  not 
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unscathed,  but  nonetheless  alive  and 
kicking.  Some  suggested  that  we 
needed  to  relearn  the  values  of  hard 
work  and  the  dollar.  Having  taken  for 
granted  our  prosperity  in  the  last  dec- 
ades, many  felt  that  we.  as  a  people, 
had  become  much  too  soft  and  too 
complacent.  The  last  decade  was 
known  as  the  "me"  decade;  the  eight- 
ies. I  feel,  will  utimately  be  known  as 
the  "us"  decade.  The  yeairs  when  we 
all  realized  how  much  we  had  to  rely 
upon  one  another  for  even  the  most 
basic  of  human  needs. 

There  is  much  to  look  forward  to  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade;  recent  econom- 
ic indicators  point  to  a  great  deal  of 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Infla- 
tion is  at  a  15-year  low.  with  June's  in- 
flation at  2.6  percent.  This  is  the 
smallest  rise  in  a  1-year  period  since 
October  1967.  Food  prices  have  de- 
clined as  well,  and  many  other  prices 
have  either  been  lowered  or  remained 
stable. 

The  consumer  is  leading  our  eco- 
nomic recovery,  with  heavy  spending 
that  is  running  2  percent  above  last 
year's  inflation  rate.  Retail  sales  are 
up  dramatically,  and  each  month  finds 
ever-increasing  consecutive  sales  in 
many  areas,  especially  in  automobile 
sales. 

Much  of  our  economic  recovery  can 
be  attributed  to  the  personal  income 
tax  cut  that  was  phased  In  over  a  3- 
year  period.  The  25-percent  tax  cut. 
the  last  10  percent  of  which  was  im- 
plemented just  last  month,  has  giver 
everyone  additional  income  with 
which  we  can  decide  to  invest,  spend 
or  save.  This  has  provided  an  addition- 
al $30  billion  for  the  economy,  to  be 
used  as  each  consumer  sees  fit. 

Housing  starts  have  traditionally 
been  one  of  the  primary  indications  of 
a  strong  economy.  As  each  housing 
start  typically  generates  seven  new 
jobs  in  construction,  this  contributes 
significantly  to  the  overall  stability  of 
our  economic  system.  As  homes  are 
bought,  not  only  are  construction  or 
remodeling  jobs  contracted  out,  but 
numerous  appliances  are  purchased  as 
well.  Furniture  and  fabric  sales  follow, 
as  each  residential  unit  is  completed. 
The  housing  starts  we  have  enjoyed  in 
recent  months  represent  a  92-percent 
increase  from  last  year,  a  momentous 
sign  from  the  American  taxpayer  that 
our  economic  recovery  is  not  only  at 
hand,  but  is  rebounding  strongly. 

The  stock  market  is  also  experienc- 
ing a  bullish  surge;  business  confi- 
dence in  the  economy  being  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  level,  and  personal  confi- 
dence in  the  direction  America  is 
headed  also  being  on  the  upswing.  In- 
terest rates,  having  come  down,  must 
be  kept  down  in  order  for  this  recov- 
ery to  continue.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  fac- 
tors will  only  breed  a  half-hearted  sigh 
of    relief    unless    our    unemployment 
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rate  drops.  Over  1.7  million  more 
people  are  now  employed  than  in  De- 
cember 1982,  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  10  percent.  As  of  June's  fig- 
ures, this  is  a  heartening  consecutive 
6-month  drop  in  unemployment.  Since 
unemployment  is  traditionally  the  lag- 
ging economic  indicator,  it  was  expect- 
ed that  this  would  remain  higher  than 
normal.  We  have  however,  been  wit- 
ness to  its  steady  decline,  which  is 
good  news  indeed.  However,  we  must 
continue  to  maintain  our  vigil,  insur- 
ing that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  see 
to  it  that  this  figure  drops  ever  more 
increasingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today  in  a  much 
better  situation  than  we  have  been  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  good  to  see  people 
working,  producing,  spending,  and 
making  long-range  plans  again.  Our 
economic  recovery  is  a  much  needed 
shot  in  the  arm  for  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
good  news  we  have  been  hearing  this 
year  will  get  even  better.  We  are  well 
on  the  road  to  a  new  philosophy  of  un- 
derstanding ourselves,  our  goals  and 
needs,  as  well  as  our  limits.  In  this  re- 
covery we  have  learned  more  about  us 
as  a  nation,  and  such  knowledge  can 
only  make  us  stronger.  As  this  recov- 
ery continues,  we  must  learn  to  value 
its  effects  and  relish  its  gifts.  Having 
altered  our  approach  to  the  problem, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  our 
spending  habits  as  a  nation  and  as  in- 
dividuals that  contributed  to  our  ills. 
This  recovery  has  taught  us  a  new  way 
of  thinking  and  of  living,  and  of  the 
role  we  all  must  play  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDYS  UNSPOKEN 
WORDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  held 
a  historic  secret  session  to  consider  the 
serious  situation  that  exists  in  Central 
America.  The  House  has  acted  to  ter- 
minate covert  aid  to  parties  in  Nicara- 
gua and  has  Instead  opted  for  an  un- 
workable and  ineffective  plan  of  overt 
military  assistance  to  countries  in  the 
region.  This  policy  decision  represents 
a  historic  break  with  the  President 
over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
which  is  traditionally  governed  by  the 
notion  that  partisan  politics  should 
stop  at  the  waters  edge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we  will  ob- 
serve the  20th  armlversary  of  another 
historic  event,  the  tragic  death  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  by  an  as- 
sassin's bullet  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963.  In  a  recent  commen- 
tary. Bruce  Herschensohn,  a  political 
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analyst  with  KABC  TV  News  in  Los 
Angeles,  quoted  from  the  text  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  prepared  remarks  that 
he  was  en  route  to  deliver  at  the  time 
of  his  assassination.  They  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  elements  of  the  defense 
of  freedom  in  the  20th  century.  The 
speech  reads  in  part: 

In  this  Administration  also  it  has  been 
necessary  at  times  to  issue  sp>eclfic  warn- 
ings—warnings that  we  could  not  stand  by 
and  watch  the  Communists  conquer  Laos  by 
force,  or  intervene  in  the  Congo,  or  swallow 
West  Berlin,  or  maintain  offensive  missiles 
in  Cuba.  But  while  our  goals  were  at  least 
temporarily  obtained  in  these  and  other  in- 
stances, our  successful  defense  of  freedom 
was  due  not  to  the  words  we  used,  but  to  the 
strength  we  stood  ready  to  use  on  behalf  of 
the  principles  we  stand  ready  to  defend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  debate  on  Cen- 
tral American  policy  moves  forward, 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  he 
espoused.  I  insert  the  full  text  of  the 
commentary  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Bruce  Herschensohn  Commentary 

In  alx)ut  4  months,  this  Nation  is  going  to 
observe  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  John  Kennedy— 20 
years.  I  was  going  to  wait  until  then,  until 
Noveml>er  to  do  this,  but  current  events 
make  it  more  important  to  do  it  now.  I  want 
to  quote  some  words  of  President  Kennedy 
and  its  very  likely  that  you  could  say.  "I 
dont  remember  that.  He  didnt  say  that." 
and  you'd  be  right,  because  as  you  know,  he 
was  killed  while  his  motorcade  was  enroute 
to  the  Dallas  Trade  Mart  where  he  was 
going  to  deliver  an  address  at  a  luncheon. 

I  have  the  text  of  that  undelivered  ad- 
dress, and  I  would  like  to  read  from  it.  be- 
cause his  words  planned  for  November  the 
22d  of  1963.  are  so  relevant  to  todays 
events,  and  today's  debates  going  on  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  His  words: 

"As  last  month's  operation  big  lift,  which 
originated  here  in  Texas,  showed  so  clearly, 
this  nation  is  prepared  as  never  before  to 
move  substantial  numbers  of  men  in  suiTJris- 
ingly  little  time  to  advanced  positions  any- 
where in  the  world  ...  we  have  achieved  an 
increase  of  nearly  600  percent  in  our  Special 
Forces— those  forces  that  are  prepared  to 
work  with  our  allies  and  friends  against  the 
guerrillas.  Saboteurs,  insurgents,  and  assas- 
sins, who  threaten  freedom."  And  he  said. 
"It  was  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  kept 
all  Europe  away  from  this  hemisphere— it 
was  the  strength  of  the  British  fleet  and  the 
width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  not 
General  Marshall's  speech  at  Harvard 
which  kept  Communism  out  of  Western 
Europe— it  was  the  strength  and  stability 
made  possible  by  our  military  and  economic 
assistance.  In  this  administration  also  it  has 
been  necessary  at  times  to  issue  specific 
warnings— warnings  that  we  could  not  stand 
by  and  watch  the  Communists  conquer  Laos 
by  force,  or  intervene  in  the  Congo,  or  swal- 
low West  Berlin,  or  maintain  offensive  mis- 
siles In  Cuba.  But  while  our  goals  were  at 
least  temporarily  obtained  in  these  and 
other  instances,  our  successful  defense  of 
freedom  was  due  not  to  the  words  we  used, 
but  to  the  strength  we  stood  ready  to  use  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  principles  we  stand  ready  to 
defend." 

He  went  on  to  say  this,  "The  strategic  nu- 
clear power  of  the  United  States  has  been  so 
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greatly  modernized  and  expanded  in  the  last 
thousand  days,  by  the  rapid  production  and 
deployment  of  the  most  modem  missile-sys- 
tems, that  any  and  all  potential  aggressors 
are  clearly  confronted  now  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  strategic  victory— and  the  certain- 
ty of  total  destruction— if  by  reckless  attack 
they  should  ever  force  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  a  strategic  reply. " 

I'm  going  to  do  more  from  that  text  later, 
and  from  another  text  .  .  .  one  that  he  was 
going  to  give  that  evening  in  Austin.  The 
early  sixties  under  his  leadership,  was  a 
period  in  which  the  United  States  enjoyed 
superiority  of  strength  and  world  respect 
...  a  period  in  which  I  believe,  we  have  for- 
gotten what  we  did  to  achieve  that  strength 
and  world  respect. 

The  words  he  planned  to  deliver  in  1963 
can  remind  us  of  the  course  we  have  to  take 
In  1983.  if  liberty  is  to  be  preserved  In  our 
lifetimes.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  months.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  spent  countless  hours  de- 
bating the  issue  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
Central  America.  Most  recently,  dis- 
cussion has  centered  around  the 
Boland-Zablockl  amendment  to  the 
House  Intelligence  Authorization  Act, 
an  amendment  designed  to  end  covert 
assistance  to  individuals  and  groups 
opposing  the  Sandinista  government 
in  Nicaragua.  After  days  of  intense 
floor  debate,  recalling  for  many  the 
discussions  of  the  Vietnam  years,  the 
Boland-Zablocki  amendment  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
28,  by  a  vote  of  228  to  195.  As  one  of  18 
Republicans  who  voted  to  approve  this 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  explain  how 
I  reached  this  conclusion. 

When  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  covert  aid  to  in- 
dividuals in  Central  America,  I  voted 
to  support  the  administration.  At  that 
time  I  felt  that  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America  was  increasingly  unsta- 
ble. Although  we  deplore  the  use  of 
covert  activities,  stopping  the  flow  of 
arms  from  Nicaragua  to  insurgents  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador  necessitated  ex- 
traordinary measures.  Because  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  would  not  re- 
spond to  pleas  that  it  discontinue  its 
aid  to  rebels  in  El  Salvador,  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  take  action  to 
counter  the  threat.  The  administra- 
tion's policy,  I  was  told,  was  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  interdicting 
arms. 

Virtually  no  one  either  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  or  in  the  Con- 
gress doubted  that  the  Sandinistas, 
with  the  Cubans  behind  them,  were 
providing  arms  to  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
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dor,  but  we  disagreed  on  the  necessary 
steps  to  counter  the  serious  problems 
this  was  causing.  I  opposed  the  central 
idea  of  the  Boland-Zablocki  amend- 
ment, replacing  covert  aid  with  overt 
aid,  as  impractical  and  unrealistic.  I 
was  skeptical  about  the  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness of  an  overt  aid  program,  espe- 
cially when  I  heard  of  the  "barrier 
fencing"  idea,  which  was  a  proposal  to 
erect  a  fence  to  cordon  off  miles  of 
Central  American  terrain— at  a  cost  of 
$227,000  per  mile.  I  feared  that  a  pro- 
gram of  overt  assistance  would,  over 
time,  require  an  unpredictable  in- 
crease in  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
the  region.  I  wondered  about  unantici- 
pated future  consequences.  Including 
the  possibility  that  overt  U.S.  assist- 
ance could  trigger  Nicaraguan  military 
retaliation  against  its  neighbors.  I  was 
also  concerned  about  the  reputation  of 
the  United  States  as  a  reliable  ally 
willing  to  stand  by  its  friends  and  its 
convictions,  especially  in  its  own  hemi- 
sphere. Those  who  espoused  overt  assi- 
tance  failed  to  satisfactorily  address 
these  issues,  and  my  concern  that 
overt  aid  was  not  an  effective  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  policy  remained. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  mindful  of 
the  intransigence  of  the  Government 
in  Managua.  When  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power  in  1979,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration provided  them  with  con- 
siderable economic  support  hoping 
that  the  Sandinistas  would  abide  by 
the  promises  made  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS)  for  in- 
ternal reforms  and  internal  peaceful 
relations.  This  aid,  intended  to  assist 
in  Nicaragua's  peaceful  reconstruction, 
was  discontinued  when  the  Sandinis- 
tas ignored  their  formal  pledges  to  the 
OAS  and  postponed  elections,  cen- 
sored the  media,  denied  their  citizens 
basic  rights,  and  embarked  on  a  "revo- 
lution without  frontiers"  policy.  When 
the  Reagan  administration  came  into 
office,  it  nevertheless  resumed  aid  to 
Nicaragrua  in  the  hope  that  coopera- 
tive bilateral  relations  would  result. 
Instead,  the  Sandinistas  continued  to 
rebuff  every  attempt  by  the  United 
States  or  its  neighbors  in  Central 
America  to  initiate  discussions. 

In  addition  to  periodic  informal  at- 
tempts at  beginning  constructive  talks, 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
made  four  formal  proposals  to  the  Nic- 
araguan Government.  In  the  fall  of 
1981.  the  United  States  suggested  a  bi- 
lateral nonaggression  pact,  establish- 
ing conditions  for  the  resumption  of 
aid.  The  major  concerns  of  the  admin- 
istration were  the  cessation  of  Sandi- 
nista aid  to  leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  an  end  to  the  Nicaraguan 
military  buildup.  This  proposal  was 
flatly  rejected,  as  was  the  eight-point 
plan  presented  to  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment through  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  Managua  the  following  spring.  In 
October  1982.  the  United  States  and 
other  states  met  in  San  Jose  to  devel- 
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op  a  comprehensive  peace  proposal  for 
Central  America.  Nicaragua  refused  to 
receive  the  proposal  when  contacted 
by  its  neighbor  Costa  Rica  on  behalf 
of  the  group.  Finally,  at  the  start  of 
this  year.  Mexico.  Colombia.  Venezu- 
ela, and  Panama— the  Contadora 
group- met  to  propose  an  effort  at  me- 
diation. One  proposal,  supported  by 
the  Governments  of  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador,  suggested  that  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  countries  meet  to  re- 
solve the  conflict  in  the  presence  of 
the  Contadora  group,  absent  the 
United  States.  Nicaragua  rejected  this 
regional  overture,  saying  it  would  only 
meet  bilaterally  with  the  United 
States  and  with  Honduras. 

In  recent  weeks,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  came  to  power,  the  ruling 
Nicaraguan  regime  has  expresed  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions in  working  toward  a  regional  so- 
lution. Whether  this  new  flexibility  is 
the  result  of  U.S.  activities  in  the  area 
or  the  work  of  the  Contadora  group, 
which  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion, I  expected  the  administration  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
press  the  Sandinistas  to  make  good  on 
their  word.  Instead,  the  administra- 
tion chose  this  time  to  proceed  with 
military  maneuvers  with  Honduras  off 
the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  coasts  of 
Nicaragua.  As  if  two  aircraft  carriers 
where  not  enough  to  show  U.S. 
strength,  the  Pentagon  announced 
that  some  3.000  to  4,000  combat  troops 
would  be  sent  to  the  region  for  at  least 
6  months. 

Preparation  for  these  exercises 
began  shortly  after  the  "secret"  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  Nicaragua  during 
which  Members  of  Congress  learned 
nothing  new.  certainly  nothing  about 
these  plans  and  their  imminence.  Al- 
though the  President  claimed  in  his 
press  conference  that  these  were  ordi- 
nary military  exercises,  my  concern 
deepened  because  of  an  inability  to  as- 
certain the  real  role  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America,  despite  fre- 
quent CIA  briefings  and  discussions 
with  White  House  officials.  The  mili- 
tary exercises  seemed  counterproduc- 
tive, increasing  tensions  in  the  area  at 
a  time  when  there  appeared  to  be 
some  movement  toward  negotiations 
with  the  Sandinistas  on  a  multilateral 
basis.  Administration  policy  seemed  to 
have  shifted  away  from  the  original 
intent  of  permitting  limited  covert  aid 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  arms  interdic- 
tion to  the  broader  aim  of  pressuring  a 
foreign  government  to  conform  to 
standards  the  United  States  found  ac- 
ceptable. I  could  not  support  that 
policy.  Even  the  Hovise  Intelligence 
Committee,  which  had  originally  sup- 
ported the  administration's  activities, 
became  alarmed  as  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  receiving  U.S.  as- 
sistance increased. 

In  the  absence  of  a  compromise  that 
both     the     administration     and     the 
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Democratic   leadership   could   accept, 
the   question   I    had   to   answer   was 
whether  I  would  protest  the  adminis- 
tration's current  activities  in  Central 
America.  The  choice  was  either  to  vote 
in  favor  of  allowing  the  continuation 
of  unrestricted  covert  activities,  or  in 
support  of  a  cutoff  of  covert  aid.  Thus. 
I   chose   to   vote   for   the   Boland-Za- 
blocki   amendment    to    prohibit   U.S. 
support  for  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua.  This  legisla- 
tion proposed  the  cutoff  of  the  now- 
public   covert   aid   on   a   secret   date 
before   the   end   of   fiscal   year   1983. 
Covert  aid  would  be  replaced  by  $80 
million   in   overt   grant   assistance   to 
Central  American  governments  to  help 
them  halt  the  flow  of  arms  through 
their  territories  from  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  to  individuals  or  groups  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  government  of 
any  country  in  the  region.  The  sup- 
port this  legislation  received  in  the 
House    should    serve    notice    to    the 
Reagan  administration  that  Congress 
is  concerned  about  what  U.S.  policy 
objectives  are  in  Central  America,  and 
is  prepared  to  take  necessary  actions 
to  stop  excessive  or  improper  activi- 
ties. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
made  some  recent  efforts  to  devise  a 
nonmilitary  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Central  America,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ambassador  Stone  and 
the  bipartisan  commission  headed  by 
Dr.  Kissinger.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  purse  a  responsible  course  that 
will  lead  to  the  cessation  of  violence 
and  the  development  of  a  stable  peace 
in  Central  America  without  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  military  involvement.* 


REMEMBERING  THE 
PERSECUTED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  time 
to  remind  my  colleagues  about  the 
thousands  of  Jews  who  are  being  per- 
secuted in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
this  topic  has  been  brought  before  the 
House  on  numerous  occasions,  this 
week  it  seems  particularly  timely.  For 
amid  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  prere- 
cess  work,  it  is  easy  to  forget  to  appre- 
ciate the  gift  of  freedom,  recognize 
those  who  are  deprived  of  its  blessing. 
This  truth  became  even  more  evident 
when,  while  anticipating  my  own  trip 
home,  it  struck  me  what  a  privilege  it 
is  to  freely  congregate  with  those  we 
love. 

Right  now  in  the  Soviet  Union  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
are  separated  from  their  families- 
held  captive  in  a  bleak,  hopeless  socie- 
ty where  terror  and  persecution  are 
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synonymous  with  life  itself.  Since  the 
Andropov  administration  took  over,  it 
has  augmented  the  ever-present  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda,  increased  the  at- 
tacks on  those  who  study  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  culture,  intensified  the  assault 
on  Judaism,  and  severely  restricted  all 
Jewish  emigration. 

Perhaps  the  most  perverse  of  all  the 
violations  of  human  rights  is  the  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  the  entire  history  of 
World  War  II  to  depict  the  Jews  as  co- 
operating with  the  Nazis  and  as  re- 
sponsible for  anti-Semitism.  Yuri  A. 
Kolesnikov.  a  member  of  the  newly 
formed  Anti-Zionist  Committee,  said. 
"In  those  days  they  (the  Zionists)  not 
only  failed  to  defend  their  coreligion- 
ists, but  betrayed  them,  wholly  in 
league  with  the  Gestapo  and  the  SS." 
Kolesnikov  is  one  of  those  who  is 
propagating  the  story  that  Israel  exe- 
cuted Adolf  Eichmann  'to  make  sure 
he  would  not  be  seized  by  another 
nation  and  make  public  the  sacred  se- 
crets of  cooperation  between  Zionism 
and  Nazism."  Col.  Gen.  David  A.  Dra- 
gunsky.  chairman  of  the  committee, 
proclaimed  that  "the  past  year  has 
made  perfectly  clear  that  Zionism  is 
increasingly  modeled  on  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  Hitler."  These  blatant  lies 
are  being  spread  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  a  1984  fashion, 
are  warping  the  minds  of  those  too 
young  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
bloody  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  war.  These  young 
Soviets,  whose  perspective  of  truth 
has  been  covertly  distorted,  are  those 
with  whom  we  will  have  to  negotiate 
in  the  future.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  lies  of  the  Anti-Zionist  Com- 
mittee and  the  future  of  the  arms  race 
is  clear. 

Lies  are  also  being  formed  by  the 
Soviet  officials  in  order  to  stop  the 
emigration  of  the  Jews.  Samuil  L.  Zivs. 
the  Anti-Zionist  Committee's  first 
deputy  chairman,  said.  "The  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  want  to  leave  have 
received  permission."  He  also  said  that 
"family  reunification  has  essentially 
been  completed."  These  are  the  rea- 
sons given  for  the  drastic  decline  in 
emigration  since  Andropov  took  over. 
The  emigration  figures  are  dismal: 
51.300  Jews  were  able  to  emigrate  in 
1979.  and  only  2.700  in  1982.  Less  than 
600  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate 
during  the  first  5  months  of  this  year. 
Of  the  750.000  invitations  sent  to 
Soviet  Jews  since  1970.  260.000  individ- 
uals have  been  allowed  to  emigrate. 
Therefore,  nearly  500.000  Jews  are 
still  being  held  behind  the  iron  gates 
of  repression,  either  because  they 
have  been  refused  permission  to  emi- 
grate, are  afraid  to  apply,  or  are 
unable  to  apply  because  of  the  intri- 
cate web  of  bureaucratic  obstacles. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  which  So- 
viets use  to  hinder  emigration  is  the 
blockage  of  mail  into  Russia.  The 
House    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
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tions  has  "accumulated  over  500  ex- 
hibits which  indicate  a  widespread  and 
calculated  program  by  postal  authori- 
ties in  Russia  and  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries to  interfere  with  U.S.  mail  to 
Soviet  residents."  The  restricted  let- 
ters contain  invitations  from  relatives 
in  the  United  States.  Israel,  and  else- 
where which  are  needed  in  the  first 
step  of  emigration.  The  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  says  that  by 
late  1979.  at  least  300.000  Jews  had 
asked  relatives  abroad  to  send  invita- 
tions to  emigrate.  No  one  knows  how 
many  of  these  people  received  their  in- 
vitations, or  were  able  to  leave. 

Although  the  situation  for  the  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  one  which 
we  in  the  98th  Congress  can  hope  to 
rectify  with  ease  or  in  the  near  future, 
we  must  not  give  up  trying.  Because 
their  plight  is  seemingly  ever  worsen- 
ing, it  would  be  easy  to  become 
immune  to  their  constant  cries  for 
help.  We  must  continue  to  write  let- 
ters to  the  Soviet  officials  on  their 
behalf,  because  we  who  are  free  from 
persecution  are  their  only  source  of 
hope  and  encouragement.  When  we  go 
home  next  week  and  are  reunited  with 
our  families  and  friends,  let  us  thank 
God  that  we  are  free  to  be  with  the 
ones  we  love,  and  let  us  remember 
those  who  are  still  held  beneath  the 
shroud  of  darkness,  hatred,  and  perse- 
cution.* 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'  RELOCATION  EX- 
PENSES 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which 
would  correct  some  of  the  inequities 
which  currently  exist  when  Federal 
employees  are  transferred  from  one 
geographic  area  to  another  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  Government  agen- 
cies. I  believe  an  unfair  burden  is 
placed  on  Federal  employees  who  are 
relocated  in  their  Government  service 
jobs. 

As  a  former  Federal  employee.  I  am 
sensitive  to  the  special  problems  of 
our  civil  servants.  But  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  that  experience  has 
given  me  a  broader  understanding  of 
where  productivity  can  take  place.  For 
example.  I  believe  that  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today,  patterned 
after  private  sector  moving  practices, 
will  force  a  reexamination  of  what 
moves  are  truly  a  necessary  expense. 
When  the  Government  is  required  to 
meet  its  responsibility  in  this  area,  I 
predict  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a 
more  accountable  response  to  the 
American  taxpayer  who  provides  the 
funds  for  these  decisions. 
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My  interest  in  this  legislation  arose 
originally  from  a  letter  I  received  la^^t 
year  from  a  constituent  faced  with  ex- 
orbitant moving  expenses,  whose  costs 
went  largely  unreimbursed  and  yet 
whose  option  to  move  was  mandated 
by  the  Government  agency  he  served. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. For  example,  the  FBI.  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  Secret 
Service.  IRS,  Bureau  of  Customs,  and 
many  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
agencies  must  move  their  best  middle 
and  higher  grade  employees  in  order 
to  staff  their  field  offices  with  the  best 
possible  managers  and  executives. 
When  reassignments  are  made  to  fill 
management  needs,  though,  these 
agencies  have  found  that  many  of 
these  vital  employees  have  chosen  to 
leave  Government  service  rather  than 
accept  moves  they  cannot  afford. 

Government,  these  employees,  and 
the  American  taxpayer  are  losers  in 
this  situation.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  best  managers,  executives, 
and  employees  in  our  law  enforcement 
and  DOD  agencies  at  a  time  when  it  is 
crucial  that  we  have  continuity  and 
stability  in  Government  to  improve 
productivity  and  efficiency. 

To  rectify  this  longstanding  prob- 
lem, I  am  introducing  this  bill  which  I 
believe  will  serve  two  purposes.  First, 
it  can  help  to  alleviate  the  hardship 
faced  by  these  employees  and  their 
families.  Second,  it  should  provide  the 
necessary  disincentive  to  agencies  in 
transferring  these  personnel  and 
thereby  eliminate  wasteful  and  unnec- 
essary Government  spending. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  carry  no  Increased  cost  for 
the  Government.  A  recent  survey  of 
agency  heads  conducted  by  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  Indicated 
that  every  Federal  agency  head  except 
two  would  voluntarily  absorb  the  in- 
creased cost  resulting  from  employee 
transfer  within  their  agency's  operat- 
ing expenses  appropriations.  Obvious- 
ly the  agency  heads  recognized  the  ab- 
solute necessity  to  correct  the  inequi- 
ties which  result  from  present  law  and 
are  willing  to  end  the  practice  of  forc- 
ing Government  employees  to  subsi- 
dize their  employer  on  geographic 
reassignments. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  this  con- 
cept and  feel  that  for  too  long  Govern- 
ment employees  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred at  the  Government's  request 
have  been  forced  to  subsidize  the  Gov- 
ernment through  paying  much  of  the 
moving  costs,  and  paying  taxes  on  the 
minimal  reimbursement  which  they  do 
currently  receive.  Information  provid- 
ed to  me  Indicates  that  In  many  In- 
stances these  employees  are  forced  to 
pay  anywhere  from  $500  to  $10,000  or 
more  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  make 
these  moves.  In  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 22.  1981.  to  Mr.  Gerald  Carmen, 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
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Administration,  William  H.  Webster, 
the  Director  of  the  FBI,  stated: 

Results  of  the  studies  have  shown  that  an 
employee  and  family  relocating  from  one 
geographical  area  to  another  under  today's 
economic  conditions  will  spend  several  thou- 
sand dollars  of  their  personal  funds  In  con- 
nection with  the  transfer  *  *  •.  In  discus- 
sions with  my  agents  during  the  past  year, 
the  personal  and  financial  problems  facing 
them  as  a  result  of  the  Government's  inad- 
equate employee  relocation  allowances  has 
repeatedly  been  presented  as  one  of  the 
areas  of  most  concern  to  them. 

In  a  letter  to  David  Stockman,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  on  May  22.  1981,  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  noted 
In  discussing  moving  cost  reimburse- 
ments: 

It  is  not  unusual  for  such  transferred  em- 
ployees to  incur  in  excess  of  $10,000  of  unre- 
imbursed expenses.  Although  this  is  a  gov- 
ernment-wide problem,  the  hardships  which 
result  from  these  inadequate  reimburse- 
ments have  presented  especially  significant 
problems  for  the  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  such  as  the  FBI.  the  DEA.  and  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service,  inasmuch  as  these  agen- 
cies must  transfer  their  agents  more  often 
than  most  agencies  in  order  to  meet  their 
investigative  responsibilities. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
while  on  the  average,  employees  are 
reimbursed  approximately  $8,000  for 
moving  cost  expenses,  an  additional 
$8,000  is  the  average  cost  to  an  em- 
ployee who  is  not  reimbursed  by  the 
agency. 

This  bill  would  only  apply  to  moves 
that  were  certified  to  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Government  and  would  not 
apply  to  voluntary  moves  sought  by 
the  employee.  It  would  also  bring  Gov- 
ernment employees  more  In  line  with 
their  private  sector  counterparts.  Gov- 
ernment employees  would  still  be  re- 
ceiving far  short  of  what  many  private 
sector  companies  do  for  their  employ- 
ees, such  as  subslzlng  Interest  rates  in 
the  purchase  of  new  homes  and  pur- 
chasing old  homes  from  the  employees 
who  are  unable  to  sell  their  residences. 
While  these  are  desirable  benefits,  in 
these  times  of  austerity,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  to  expend  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  those  purposes.  But 
I  do  believe  this  legislation  could  pro- 
vide fair  and  more  equitable  reim- 
bursement policies. 

By  bringing  Federal  executives  In 
line  with  private  sector  employees,  and 
by  forcing  agencies  to  absorb  the  costs 
for  transferring  employees,  I  believe 
great  cost  savings  can  be  achieved. 
This  bin  will  benefit  the  affected  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  taxpayers  and 
could  successfully  end  the  dilemma 
faced  by  many  of  our  agencies  as  well. 
I  urge  support  for  this  legislation. 

SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  AMENDMENT 

Purpose:  This  amendment  provides 
for  more  adequate  reimbursement  for 
Federal  employees  who  are  relocated 
In  their  Government  service  jobs.  By 
increasing  the  various  reimbursement 
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allowances  for  transferred  or  reas- 
signed employees  without  authorizing 
additional  agency  appropriations  for 
the  fulfillment  of  this  act,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  number  of  Government 
moves  will  be  reduced,  that  only  essen- 
tial relocations  will  be  prescribed,  and 
that  agencies  will  be  more  directly  ac- 
countable for  the  number  of  moves 
and  subsequent  costs  Involved  with 
moving  employees  and  disrupting  fam- 
ilies unnecessarily.  By  ordering  moves 
only  when  essential,  agencies  should 
have  the  additional  funds  needed  for 
these  higher  reimbursement  rates. 
These  provisions  entail  no  costs  to  the 
Government. 

This  amendment  makes  reimburse- 
ment changes  for  relocated  employees 
In  the  following  areas:  Expenses  In- 
curred In  buying  and  selling  a  home; 
period  of  time  for  which  an  employee 
can  be  reimbursed  for  temporary  quar- 
ters; weight  limitations  for  household 
goods;  and  tax  liabilities  incurred  be- 
cause of  moving  cost  reimbursements. 
This  act  maintains  the  same  percent- 
age limitation  for  reimbursement  of 
expenses  In  buying  and  selling  a  home, 
but  abolishes  the  current  limitations. 

The  period  of  time  for  which  an  em- 
ployee can  be  reimbursed  for  tempo- 
rary quarters  Is  Increased  from  30  to 
60  days  and  would  allow  an  agency 
head  to  extend  for  another  60  days, 
this  reimbursement  period  In  hardship 
cases. 

Previous  weight  limitations  for 
household  goods  of  11,000  pounds  Is 
Increased  to  18,000  pounds  maximum. 
The  old  limit  Is  unrealistic  and  creates 
a  hardship,  requiring  employees  to  sell 
their  family  furniture  or  pay  excess 
charges  for  moving  it. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
would  reimburse  employees  for  tax  li- 
abilities incurred  because  of  moving 
cost  reimbursements.  This  would  bring 
Federal  practice  into  line  with  the 
great  majority  of  private  sector  com- 
panies. 

Additionally,  this  amendment  re- 
quires agencies  to  give  the  employee  a 
reasonable  period  of  advance  notice  of 
transfer. 

H.R.  3852 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  5723(a)(1)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"travel  expenses",  by  striking  out  "manpow- 
er shortage  or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•manpower  shortage.  (2) ".  and  by  inserting 
after  "Senior  Executive  Service  "  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  of  any  person  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  a  position  the  rate  of 
pay  for  which  is  at  or  above  the  minimum 
rate  of  pay  prescribed  for  GS-16". 

(b)  Sections  5724(a)(2)  and  5726(b)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "11.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "18.000 '. 

(c)  Section  5724  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(j)  The  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  the  reassignment 
or  transfer  of  any  employee,  for  permanent 
duty,  from  one  official  station  or  agency  to 
another  which  is  outside  the  employee's 
commuting  area  shall  take  effect  only  after 
the  employee  has  been  given  a  reasonable 
period  of  advance  notice.". 

(d)  Section  5724a(a)(3)  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "30  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "60  days";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  fourth 
sentences  thereof  and  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  "The  period  of 
residence  in  temporary  quarters  may  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  60  days  if  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned  or  his  designee  de- 
termines that  there  are  compelling  reasons 
for  the  continued  occupancy  of  temporary 
quarters.". 

(e)  Section  5724a(a)(4)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A) '  after  "(4)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■(B)(i)  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
residence  at  the  old  official  station,  reim- 
bursement shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  sale  price  or  $15,000.  whichever  is  the 
lesser  amount. 

"(ii)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  a 
residence  at  the  new  official  station,  reim- 
bursement shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  or  $7,500.  whichever  is  the 
lesser  amount. 

•(iii)(I)  Effective  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  respective  maximum  dollar  amounts  ap- 
plicable under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  percent  change,  if  any.  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  for  Decem- 
ber of  the  preceding  year  over  that  pub- 
lished for  December  of  the  second  preceding 
year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  Vio  of  1  per- 
cent. 

"(ID  For  the  purpose  of  subclause  (I), 
Consumer  Price  Index'  means  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consum- 
ers. U.S.  City  Average.  Housing  Component 
(1967  =  100).  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Department  of  Labor.". 

(f)(1)(A)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  5724a  the  following  new 
section: 
"§  5724b.   Taxes   on    reimbursements   for   travel, 

transportation,  and  relocation  expenses  of  em- 
ployees transferred 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  and  to  the  extent  con- 
sidered necessary  and  appropriate,  as  pro- 
vided therein,  appropriations  or  other  funds 
available  to  an  agency  for  administrative  ex- 
penses are  available  for  the  reimbursement 
of  all  or  part  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  city 
income  taxes  incurred  by  an  employee,  or 
by  an  employee  and  such  employee's  spwuse 
(if  filing  jointly),  for  any  moving  or  storage 
expenses  furnished  in  kind,  or  for  which  re- 
imbursement or  an  allowance  is  provided 
(but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  expenses  paid 
or  incurred).  Reimbursements  under  this 
subsection  shall  also  include  an  amount 
equal  to  all  income  taxes  for  which  the  em- 
ployee, or  the  employee  and  spouse,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  be  liable  due  to  the  re- 
imbursement for  the  taxes  referred  to  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
moving  or  storage  expenses'  means  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  (including  stor- 
age of  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
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under  section  5724  of  this  title)  and  other 
relocation  expenses  under  sections  5724a 
and  5726(c)  of  this  title.". 

(B)  The  analysis  for  chapter  57  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  5724a  the 
following  new  item: 

■•5724b.  Taxes  on  reimbursements  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  relocation 
expenses  of  employees  trans- 
ferred.". 

(2)  Section  5724(i)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  •5724a" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••5724a,  5724b, ". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  by  agencies  by  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  each  of 
such  respective  agencies.  No  additional 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  prescribe  the  regulations  required 
under  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
and  such  regulations  shall  be  made  effective 
as  of  such  date  of  enactment.* 


NATIONAL  POW-MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Burton),  I 
have  introduced  legislation  designat- 
ing July  20.  1984.  as  •National  POW- 
MIA  Recognition  Day."  for  commemo- 
ration of  the  sacrifices  and  the  strug- 
gle of  our  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  requested  the  President  to 
authorize  and  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities.  We 
have  been  honored  by  the  massive  par- 
ticipation in  the  ceremonies  all  across 
our  Nation,  and  have  been  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  President,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  Congress.  We  are 
asking  that  similar  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances be  scheduled  for  the  next 
year,  to  commemorate  the  extreme 
hardships  that  our  prisoners  of  war. 
from  all  conflicts,  and  our  missing 
Americans  have  done  in  the  name  of 
freedom. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress is  the  plight  of  the  2.500  Ameri- 
cans still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
With  the  increased  priority  in  all  the 
Federal  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  the  POW/MIA  issue,  we  have 
been  working  to  make  certain  that  the 
POW/MIA  issue  stays  before  the 
public,  and  that  these  Americans  are 
not  forgotten.  In  recent  days,  we  have 
raised  the  priority  and  focused  our  Na- 
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tion's  attention  on  the  resolution  of 
the  many  cases  which  are  still  agoniz- 
ing to  the  services  and  to  the  families 
of  our  missing. 

This  legislation  is  an  appropriate 
way  to  call  attention  to  the  sacrifice 
and  continuing  tragedy  of  our  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  the  missing.  I  urge 
all  our  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  and  to  insure 
timely  consideration. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Joint    Resolution— Designating   July    20, 

1984  AS    •National  P.O.W.-MIA  IIecocni- 

TiON  Day" 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fought  in 
many  wars: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  in  such  wars  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  are  missing  in  action: 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  brutal  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment by  their  enemy  captors  in  violation  of 
international  codes  and  customs  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  many 
such  prisoners  of  war  died  from  such  treat- 
ment: 

Whereas  it  is  uncertain  whether  those 
Americans  missing  in  action  are  alive  or 
dead  and  such  uncertainty  has  caused  their 
families  to  suffer  acute  hardship:  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
action  and  their  families  are  deserving  of 
national  recognition:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  20,  1984  is 
designated  as  "National  P.O.W.-M.I.A.  Rec- 
ognition Day",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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OPINION  POLL  FROM 
CALIFORNIA'S  43D  DISTRICT 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

m  Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  April  of  this  year.  I  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  in  Cali- 
fornia's 43d  District.  Ten  questions, 
addressing  various  issues  of  national 
concern,  were  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration. I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  results  of  this  poll. 

First,  let  me  explain  the  method  by 
which  I  arrived  at  these  results.  All 
registered  voters  in  my  district  were 
mailed  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire. 
Prom  the  11.000  opinion  ballots  re- 
turned. 1,000  were  randomly  selected, 
and  from  those  random  samples  the 
percentage  figures  listed  below  were 
derived.  As  anyone  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence of  statistics  can  explain,  such  a 
large  random  sample  more  than  ade- 
quately estimates  the  actual  percent- 
age results  of  all  the  respondents. 

Here  are  the  results: 


1.  Do  you  favor  removing  federal  controls 
on  the  price  of  natural  gas?  Yes — 48.1%; 
No— 51.9%. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment (ERA)  should  be  made  part  of  the 
United  States  Constitution?  Yes— 46.4%; 
No— 53.6%. 

3.  Do  you  support  President  Reagan's  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  America's  defenses?  Yes— 
52.6%:  No-47.4%. 

4.  Do  you  favor  banning  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment land  for  future  offshore  oil  leas- 
ing? Yes-53.6%:  No-46.4%. 

5.  Should  able-bodied  welfare  recipients  be 
required  to  work  for  their  benefits?  Yes— 
75.3%:  No-24.7%. 

6.  Should  there  be  less  federal  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  our  children? 
Yes— 75.7%:  No— 24.3%. 

7.  Would  you  support  imposing  sanctions 
against  employers  who  knowingly  hire  Ille- 
gal aliens?  Yes-62.3%:  No-37.7%. 

8.  Would  you  support  the  bullet  train  pro- 
posal as  a  means  of  alleviating  traffic  con- 
gestion problems?  Yes— 58.4%:  No— 41.6%. 

9.  Do  you  support  continued  United  States 
aid  to  El  Salvador  and  Central  America? 
Yes-49.4%:  No-50.6%. 

10.  Should  Congress  repeal  the  'indexing" 
provision  which  would  annually  adjust 
income  tax  brackets  to  offset  inflation? 
Yes- 29.9%:  No-70.1%. 

This  high  level  of  response  demon- 
strates the  level  of  interest  that  my 
constituents  have  continued  to  demon- 
strate throughout  the  98th  Congress, 
These  ever-watchful  citizens  have 
never  hesitated  to  call  to  my  attention 
those  matters  which  they  find  to  be  of 
both  local  and  national  importance.  I 
am  deeply  honored  to  be  their  voice  in 
Congress.* 


RAPID  CHANGES  IN  WORLD 
ECONOMY  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  a  more  in- 
tense international  competition  than 
ever  before,  and  we  are  losing.  Where- 
as this  country  emerged  from  World 
War  II  SIS  the  preeminent  industrial 
and  economic  power  in  the  world,  we 
now  find  ourselves  being  challenged 
on  all  fronts.  Rapid  changes  in  the 
world  economy  and  in  technology  are 
going  on  all  around  us,  and  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  what  could  conceivably  be  the 
most  exciting  time  in  our  economic 
history,  we  find  ourselves  faced  with 
aging  factories,  and  noncompetitive 
methods  of  production.  Competing  na- 
tions are  using  the  technologies  that 
we  have  developed,  while  our  factories 
struggle  with  outdated  processes. 

The  fact  is  that  our  exporting  com- 
panies are  no  longer  in  competition 
with  foreign  companies  in  a  free 
market.  Instead,  they  compete  with 
foreign  companies  backed  by  their 
own  governments  in  a  market  that  is 
heavily  distorted  by  targeting,  trade 


barriers,  dumping,  and  restrictive  reg- 
ulations. Macroeconomic  policies 
alone,  no  matter  how  sound,  cannot 
deal  effectively  with  the  aggressive 
competitive  techniques  of  other  trad- 
ing nations. 

The  United  States  must  take  action 
to  put  us  on  a  level  playing  field  with 
our  foreign  competitors.  We  can  either 
ask  our  competitors  to  change  their 
strategies  for  trading  and  competing, 
or  we  can  change  ours.  Although  it  is 
very  important  that  we  initiate  negoti- 
ations with  our  competitors,  we  cannot 
expect  other  nations  to  completely 
modify  their  very  successful  trade 
policies.  It  is  up  to  the  United  States, 
as  well,  to  take  positive,  aggressive 
steps  to  improve  our  own  ability  to 
compete  in  international  markets. 

Faced  with  the  structural  changes  in 
the  last  20  years,  the  predatory  prac- 
tices of  our  competitors,  and  the 
urgent  need  to  maintain  our  interna- 
tional competitiveness,  the  United 
States  cannot  do  without  an  industrial 
strategy;  one  which  will  replace  the  ad 
hoc,  inconsistent  patchwork  of  policies 
that  are  currently  hindering  the  abili- 
ty of  our  trading  firms  to  compete  ef- 
fectively. Even  as  the  long-awaited  re- 
covery begins,  our  trade  and  structural 
problems  will  remain.  What  the 
United  States  needs  is  healthy  indus- 
try. A  national  industrial  strategy  is 
an  essential  element  in  achieving  that 
goal. 

A  national  industrial  strategy  is  es- 
sential to  getting  American  industry 
back  on  its  feet,  but  it  is  not  a  pana- 
cea. An  industrial  strategy  must  be 
coupled  by  sound  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies and  effective,  coherent  programs 
if  our  economic  policies  are  to  be  fully 
addressed. 

It  is.  I  believe,  a  serious  mistake  to 
try  to  put  the  trade  problems  in  the 
context  of  free  trade  versus  protec- 
tionism. The  trade  problems  that  we 
are  now  experiencing  are  unlike  any 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  experienced 
before.  It  is  only  with  innovative  and 
realistic  solutions  to  those  problems 
that  we  will  achieve  international  com- 
petitiveness again. 

I  submit,  for  your  consideration,  an 
article  by  Mr.  Lee  lacocca,  chairman 
of  Chrysler  Corp..  that  was  printed  in 
the      Washington      Post.      Tuesday, 
August  3.  Mr.  lacocca.  in  my  opinion, 
brings  a  very  insightful  perspective  to 
the  complex  issues  facing  us  in  inter- 
national trade.  Although  I  am  not  en- 
dorsing Mr.  lacocca's  proposals,  I  do 
commend  his  approach  to  the  problem 
and  his  initiative. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2,  19831 
World  Trade:  What  U.S.  Firms  Are  Up 
Against 
(By  Lee  lacocca) 
The  playing  field  in  world  trade  is  not 
level:  it  is  blatantly  tilted  against  the  United 

And  unless  that  field  can  be  made  level, 
we  will  rapidly  slip  from  the  major  leagues 
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to  the  minors— with  small  chance  of  a  come- 
back. In  1982.  the  U.S.  deficit  In  foreign 
trade  was  $43  billion;  for  1984.  Martin  Feld- 
stein.  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  predicts  that  this  def- 
icit could  reach  $100  billion.  This  widening 
gap  between  Imports  and  exports  signifi- 
cantly contributes  to  lost  jobs  and  the  ero- 
sion of  the  capital  base  of  mimy  essential  In- 
dustries, Including  machine  tools,  steel,  elec- 
tronics and  automobiles. 

A  strong  economic  recovery— contrary  to 
popular  economic  folklore— could  worsen 
this  deteriorating  situation.  Since  several 
major  competitor  nations  are  expected  to 
lag  behind  the  United  States  In  their  rate  of 
recovery,  price  competition  from  them  could 
play  havoc  with  our  recovery  and  our  trade 
deficit. 

With  good  reason,  government  and  busi- 
ness leaders  are  concerned.  Unfortunately, 
this  concern  has  become  polarized  Into  an 
either/or  postlon;  protectionism  or  free 
trade. 

For  example.  In  The  Post,  Wolfgang 
Hager's  defense  of  protectionism  [Outlook, 
May  15],  was  followed  by  Bill  Brock's  re- 
sponse in  defense  of  free  trade  [oped,  June 
131.  These  essays— a  microcosm  of  what's 
being  played  out  dally  In  Washington,  in 
academia  and  on  the  6  o'clock  news— are  at- 
tempts to  come  to  terms  with  the  issue  of 
International  competition.  But,  like  most  ex- 
treme solutions,  both  are  wrong. 

For  one  thing— and  this  Is  probably  the 
most  Important  thing— these  either/or  ap- 
proaches fail  to  take  into  account  some  very 
basic  realities  of  the  business  world  In  1983. 
It's  true  that  protectionism  would  provide 
immediate,  temporary  help  to  certain  Indus- 
tries—Including the  auto  Industry.  About  28 
percent  of  the  cars  sold  In  America  are  im- 
ported—21  percent  are  from  one  nation, 
Japan.  And  In  June  of  this  year,  the  Labor 
Department  ruled  that  an  estimated  5,200 
workers  laid  off  from  Chrysler  Corporation 
plants  In  Newark,  Del.,  and  Detroit  can 
apply  for  special  aid  because  imports  cost 
them  their  jobs. 

But  rushing  In  with  an  across-the-board 
protectionist  quick  fix  could  backfire  on 
American  business.  America  simply  can't 
afford  to  alienate  and  lose  world  markets 
through  protectionism  and  Its  backlash. 
The  fastest-growing  markets  In  the  world 
are  overseas:  Brazil  and  Mexico  combined 
will  probably  represent  a  larger  auto  market 
than  the  United  States  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  And  economies  in  the  Par  East  are 
on  Impressive  growth  curves. 

Like  the  Ill-fated  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  protectionist  measures  carry 
the  potential  for  lost  markets,  trade  wars 
and  depression.  The  price  of  such  •relief"  Is 
one  that  American  business  can't  afford. 

If  protectionism  Isn't  the  answer  to  our 
trade  problems,  free  trade  extremism  Isn't 
either.  Free  trade  ignores  the  historical  fact 
that  current  trade  agreements  were  formu- 
lated at  a  time  when  America  was  the  top 
dog  in  production  and  sales  In  world  mar- 
kets—and especially  In  domestic  markets.  It 
ignores  the  new  reality  that,  both  in  terms 
of  production  facilities  and  marketplaces, 
competition  is  now  global. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  new 
game;  It's  really  the  major  leagues.  Global 
competition— the  playout  of  economic  Dar- 
winism—has been  a  potent  spur  to  American 
business  to  improve  its  productivity  and 
quality.  What  is  wrong  Is  that  while  Ameri- 
can companies  are  playing  in  a  new  Interna- 
tional trade  game,  the  U.S.  government  is 
still  expecting  them  to  play  by  the  old  rules. 
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We  are  up  against  aggressive,  potent  com- 
petitors, backed  by  their  governments- 
while  experts  Inside  and  outside  government 
intone  Adam  Smith's  theories  and  pretend 
it's  still  1950  in  terms  of  U.S.  worldwide  eco- 
nomic dominance.  Most  other  governments 
have  realized  that  the  game  and  its  rules 
have  changed— and  now  assist  the  •'Invisible 
Hand "  through  all-too-vislble  programs  and 
policies  that  give  their  industries  a  better- 
than-even  break  In  the  world. 

Because  the  U.S.  government  still  tries  to 
play  by  the  old  free  trade  rules,  America 
lacks  a  trade  policy  that's  responsive  to  the 
new  realities  of  international  competition. 
For  American  businessmen  and  workers — 
sent  out  Into  the  global  marketplace  to  com- 
pete without  help  from  government— the 
playing  field  Is  not  level;  it's  tilted  against 
them. 

To  make  that  playing  field  level— to  allow 
American  business  and  American  labor  to  be 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  global  com- 
petitors—we have  to  address  two  major 
areas  immediately. 

The  first  area  concerns  purchasing  power 
parity.  Right  now— because  of  currency  ex- 
change rates  and  the  system  of  value-added 
taxes— some  of  our  competitors  have  a  sub- 
stantial pricing  advantage:  over  $1,500  per 
car  for  Japan.  This  advantage  obviously  tilts 
the  playing  field  for  the  competition. 

Exchange  Rates:  With  the  current 
strength  of  the  dollar  and  the  Intentionally 
low  values  of  certain  other  currencies,  such 
as  the  yen,  some  of  our  trading  partners 
have  a  big  edge  over  American  businesses 
when  they  compete  In  the  U.S.  market.  In 
the  auto  Industry— a  prime  example— it  is 
estimated  that  the  Japanese  have  a  cost  ad- 
vanUge  of  $600  to  $800  per  car  because  of 
an  estimated  20  percent  undervaluation  of 
the  yen. 

Value-Added  Taxes:  Most  of  America's 
major  competitors  use  value-added  taxes, 
which  they  rebate  to  their  manufacturers 
when  goods  are  exported.  For  Japan,  this 
tax  rebate  equals  another  $600  to  $800  per 
car.  U.S.  Import  duties  come  nowhere  near 
equaling  the  rebated  taxes,  so  the  Imported 
goods  have  a  substantial  price  advantage 
over  American-produced  goods.  And  the 
American  goods  have  to  shoulder  the  full 
effect  of  U.S.  federal,  state,  local.  Social  Se- 
curity, and  other  taxes. 

The  second  major  area  concerns  the  lack 
of  a  coherent,  pragmatic  Industrial  policy  to 
help  American  businesses  to  become  and/or 
remain  competitive— especially  for: 

Riding  Out  Downturns.  Many  of  Ameri- 
ca's competitors  have  developed  programs 
to  help  their  Industries  remain  solvent 
during  cyclical  downturns.  America  has  no 
such  program,  and  with  each  economic 
downturn— even  predictable  ones  In  cyclical 
industries  like  chemicals  and  autos— Ameri- 
can industries  lose  ground  to  foreign  compe- 
tition. Once  they  lose  too  much  ground  and 
get  on  to  a  precarious  financial  footing, 
they  usually  cannot  be  resurrected.  Their 
jobs  disappear  overseas  forever,  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

Carving  Out  and  Preserving  Market 
Share.  Some  of  America's  competitors,  such 
as  the  Japanese,  have  learned  that  they  can 
establish  market  share  through  a  low  price/ 
low  profit  game  plan  applied  over  the  long 
term.  They  can  only  do  this  with  solid  fi- 
nancial backing  from  their  governments  and 
their  closely  integrated  national  banking 
systems,  something  American  Industry 
doesn't  have.  As  a  result,  American  busi- 
nesses frequently  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
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long-term  "entry  fee"  to  gain  and  hold  posi- 
tion in  desirable  markets. 

That  these  two  areas— purchasing  power 
parity  and  industrial  policy— demand  action 
is  obvious  to  many  Americans,  but  not  to 
enough  of  our  elected  representatives.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  polls  conducted  by  Louis 
Harris  Associates  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  percentage  of  Americtms  who 
favor  government  policies  to  preserve  or 
expand  our  industrial  base  Is  double  the 
percentage  of  congressional  leaders  who  are 
similarly  inclined. 

What  must  government  and  business  do. 
starting  today,  to  deal  with  the  new  trade 
realities  and  to  level  out  the  playing  field? 

1.  Government  must  negotiate  more  ac- 
ceptable exchange  rates,  rates  that  reflect 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  different  cur- 
rencies and  that  are  indexed  over  time  to 
changes  in  relative  inflation  rates. 

2.  Government  must  find  ways  to  compen- 
sate for  the  pricing  edge  created  by  VAT  re- 
bates. DISCS  (Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations)  have  never  been  an  effective 
tool  for  this:  and  import  duties,  because 
they  are  too  low.  have  been  equally  ineffec- 
tive. Our  taxation  policy  should  get  in  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

3.  Government  and  business  together 
must  find  ways  to  help  fundamentally 
viable  American  companies  absorb  the 
impact  of  recessions— and  to  allow  American 
business  to  compete  with  foreign  industries 
whose  governments  and  infrastructures  sup- 
port low  price/low  profit  marketing  strate- 
gies. 

This  kind  of  aid  could  be  in  the  form  of 
loans  or  of  loan  guarantees  similar  to  those 
provided  to  Chrysler,  a  new  structure  to  ac- 
complish this  program  could  incorporate 
the  concept  of  a  "domestic  IMP":  it  could 
arrange  emergency  financing  to  support 
those  businesses  that  have  clear,  workable 
plans  to  improve  productivity  and  increase 
operating  efficiency.  There's  no  question 
that  the  capital  for  these  loans  is  available: 
I've  often  wondered  why  the  American 
public  and  business  community  have  al- 
lowed American  banks  and  public  institu- 
tions to  lend  $500  billion  to  Third  World 
countries  and  businesses  while  we  have  such 
pressing  needs  here  at  home. 

In  the  international  trade  game,  time  is 
not  on  our  side.  The  next  several  seasons 
will  determine,  irreversibly,  whether  Amer- 
ica stays  in  the  world  trade  major  leagues. 
We  need  solid  policies  now.  if  we're  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  play  on  a  level  field. 

As  far  as  autos  are  concerned,  until  we  get 
these  policies  in  place,  we  must  negotiate  or 
legislate  an  extension  on  quotas  on  Japa- 
nese imports.  Without  these  quotas  as  an  in- 
terim measure,  the  American  auto  industry 
as  we  know  it  won't  survive  long  enough  to 
have  a  chance  to  play  on  that  level  field. 

A  level  field  means  a  fair  game— a  game  in 
which  all  players  go  by  equivalent  rules.  A 
level  playing  field  in  international  trade  is 
necessary  to  put  the  biggest  game  in  the 
world  back  on  the  level.« 


SUPPORT  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OP  MAHYUUCD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augiist  4,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  passed  legisla- 
tion utilizing  the  idea  of  enterprise 
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zones,  whereby  economically  de- 
pressed areas  are  allowed  to  give  tax, 
grant,  and  loan  incentives  to  compa- 
nies willing  to  locate  there.  Two  of  the 
designated  areas,  Cumberland  and  Ha- 
gerstown,  are  in  the  district  that  I  rep- 
resent. This  concept  has  widespread 
support  in  Maryland  as  a  promising 
method  of  promoting  economic  devel- 
opment in  areas  with  traditionally 
high  unemployment. 

Unfortunately,  similar  legislation  on 
the  national  level  seems  to  be  tempo- 
rarily stalled.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  that  would  federally  establish  en- 
terprise zones,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
expedite  passage  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  Representa- 
tive RosTENKOWSKi  has  pledged  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill  this  fall,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  report  the  measure. 

The  attached  editorial  from  the 
August  1  Baltimore  Sun  describes  the 
anxiety  concerning  enterprise  zone 
legislation.  I  hope  that  Chairman  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi  will  make  this  a  priority 
item  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. At  this  point,  I  include  the  article; 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  1.  1983] 
"No"  TO  Enterprise  Zones 

The  idea  of  enterprise  zones— designated 
sections  of  economically  depressed  areas 
with  tax.  grant  and  loan  incentives  to  com- 
panies locating  there— gained  attention  in 
President  Reagan's  1982  State  of  the  Union 
speech.  But  the  Republican  president  has 
not  placed  a  priority  on  winning  legislative 
approval.  And  according  to  The  Sun's  Fred 
Barnes,  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  are 
out  to  block  the  plan  for  partisan  reasons. 

This  is  ironic,  since  the  same  idea  being 
shot  down  by  House  Democrats  is  being 
hailed  by  Maryland  Democrats.  While  the 
president  and  Congress  have  dawdled. 
Mayor  Schaefer  last  year  persuaded  Gover- 
nor Hughes  to  back  state  enterprise  zones  as 
an  economic  development  tool.  So  Mary- 
land's enterprise  zones  are  a  reality,  while 
the  tug  of  war  between  the  Republican 
White  House  and  the  Democratic  House 
persists. 

The  big  stumbling  block  is  Representative 
Dan  Rostenkowski.  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  He  doesn't  like  en- 
terprise zones.  It's  not  the  program's  flaws 
that  trouble  the  chairman:  it's  the  fact  the 
president  would  take  credit  at  election  time 
for  an  enterprise-zone  law.  To  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski. party  loyalty  always  comes  first. 

That  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  House.  The  solid 
backing  by  Maryland  Democratic  leaders  for 
enterprise  zones  should  have  shown  fellow 
Democrats  in  Washington  that  this  is  an 
issue  that  transcends  political  boundaries. 
Enterprise  zones  are  neither  Republican  nor 
Democratic  (actually  the  concept  is  a  Brit- 
ish import).  Boosting  the  fortunes  of  de- 
pressed cities  and  rural  areas  through  tax 
and  government  grant  incentives  is  not  par- 
tisan, either. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  is  wrong  to  use  his 
power  to  block  enactment  of  an  enterprise- 
zone  bill.  He  may  think  he  is  acting  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  party:  Mayor  Schaefer, 
Governor  Hughes  and  other  local  Demo- 
cratic officeholders  across  the  country 
would  disagree.  Enterprise  zones  hold  great 
potential  as  a  means  of  reviving  areas  of 
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chronic  unemployment.  House  Democrats 
should  end  their  partisan  opposition  before 
it  boomerangs.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE 
FALKLANDS 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Brit- 
ain's leading  columnist,  Peregrine 
Worsthorne.  It  draws  some  interesting 
parallels  between  domestic  opposition 
to  Britain's  liberation  of  the  Falklands 
and  the  opposition  here  to  President 
Reagan's  policies  to  stop  communism 
in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Worsthorne  notes  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  Falklands  campaign  was 
"part  of  a  general  reluctance  to  ap- 
prove of  any  vigorous  defense  of  the 
national  interest."  In  writing  of  Mi- 
chael Foot's  neurotic  passion  for  nego- 
tiation as  a  substitute  for  self-defense, 
he  observes,  "Any  exercise  of  armed 
power  sends  him  and  his  like  into  par- 
oxysms of  anguish.  .  .  ." 

In  the  debate  last  week  on  Boland- 
Zablocki,  we  heard  a  similar  attitude 
expressed.  Had  Mrs.  Thatcher  listened 
to  Mr.  Foot  and  like-minded  persons  in 
this  House,  the  British  Fleet  would 
still  be  sailing  around  the  South  At- 
lantic, the  Falklanders  would  still  be 
under  the  Argentine  boot,  and  we 
would  still  be  hearing  calls  for  negotia- 
tion. 

Negotiations  do  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum:  they  are  merely  a  reflection 
of  the  underlying  power  balance.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  ostensible  in- 
terest of  the  Sandinistas  and  Castro  in 
negotiations  surfaces  at  a  time  when 
the  number  of  anti-Sandinista  insur- 
gents has  grown  to  10,000  or  more  and 
when  the  United  States  is  moving  to 
display  its  military  power  in  the 
region.  By  sending  a  message  to  our 
adversaries  that  we  are  reluctant  to 
defend  ourselves  against  their  aggres- 
sion, we  impede  the  chances  for  suc- 
cessful negotiations  to  resolve  the 
crisis. 

[From  the  London  Sunday  Telegraph.  July 
31,  1983] 

If  They  Are  Anti.  Then  I  Am  Pro 
(By  Peregrine  Worsthorne) 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Falklands  crisis  I 
was  by  no  means  certain  whether  or  not  it 
made  sense  for  Britain  to  go  to  war  to  recov- 
er the  islands,  and  would  have  remained 
septical  had  not  Mr.  Anthony  Wedgwood 
Benn.  and  other  op[>onents  of  any  use  of 
force,  at  least  by  the  West,  come  out  so 
strongly  against  the  despatch  of  the  fleet. 
And  when  during  the  course  of  the  Navy's 
long  journey  south  my  doubts  surfaced, 
nothing  allayed  them  more  quickly  than 
one  of  Mr.  Foot's  many  inane  speeches  ad- 
vocating negotiation.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the   line-up   opposing   the   war   which   did 


much  more  to  convince  me  of  its  desirability 
than  anything  said  in  its  favour. 

No,  this  was  not  an  irrational  or  preju- 
diced way  of  making  up  one's  mind,  since 
very  often  doing  the  wrong  thing  for  the 
right  reasons  does  make  more  sense  than 
doing  the  right  thing  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
The  right  reasons  for  not  going  to  war  over 
the  Falklands  were  all  practical  ones  to  do 
with  Realpolitik— cost,  distance,  strategic  ir- 
relevance and  so  on.  But  these  were  not  the 
reasons  given  by  Mr.  Benn  and  Mr.  Foot. 
Their  motives  for  opposing  the  war  were 
moralistic,  part  of  a  general  reluctance  to 
approve  of  any  vigorous  defence  of  the  na- 
tional interest. 

If  the  Isle  of  Man  were  invaded,  Mr.  Foot 
would  want  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  fight,  just  as  he 
would  prefer  to  see  a  UN  peace-keeping 
force  in  Ulster  rather  than  the  SAS.  Any  ex- 
ercise of  armed  power  sends  him  and  his 
like  into  paroxysms  of  anguish,  unless  it  be 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  support  of  revolu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  if  Britain  had  not  decided 
to  fight  for  the  Falklands,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  have  been  for  those  wrong  rea- 
sons—a victory  for  national  decadence  and 
international  appeasement,  and  once  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  had  been  presented  by  the 
Left  in  its  terms,  no  right-minded  patriot 
could  have  any  further  doubt  about  its  in- 
evitability. Letting  bellicose  Galtieri  win 
might  have  made  some  sense.  But  letting 
pacific  Mr.  Foot  win  was  too  much  to  stom- 
ach. The  same  syndrome,  I  fear,  is  going  to 
help  us  make  up  our  minds  about  the 
wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  United  States's 
armed  intervention  in  Central  America. 

As  I  wrote  last  week,  a  good  practical  case 
can  be  made  for  non-intervention.  But  lis- 
tening last  week  to  Mr.  Foot,  aided  by  Mr. 
Dennis  Skinner,  spewing  forth  all  the  Left- 
wing  propaganda  against  American  imperi- 
alism, etc.,  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  sooner  President  Reagan 
sends  in  the  Marines  the  better.  For  what- 
ever ill  effects  such  intervention  may  cause, 
nothing  would  be  as  dangerous  as  allowing 
such  rubbishy  Left-wing  arguments— "noth- 
ing is  ever  settled  by  force  "—to  seem  to 
have  triumphed. 

Mr.  Andropov  is  very  lucky  in  this  respect. 
When  he  decided,  for  sound  reasons  of  Real- 
politik. not  to  send  the  Red  Army  into 
Poland,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  mo- 
tives being  misunderstood.  But  how  differ- 
ent it  would  have  been  if  there  had  existed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  a  powerful  moralistic 
lobby— a  counterpart  to  the  anti-Vietnam 
lobby  in  the  US— opposing  intervention  on 
the  grounds,  say,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  never  again  get  bogged  down  in  an- 
other Afghanistan.  In  those  circumstances, 
he  probably  would  have  long  ago  felt  com- 
pelled to  intervene,  for  fear  of  seeming  to 
have  lost  his  nerve. 

Left  to  his  own  devices.  President  Reagan, 
too,  might  well  decide  that  non-intervention 
in  Central  America  served  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  better  than 
intervention.  But  once  let  the  antimilitar- 
1st— '"nothing  is  ever  settled  by  force"— 
lobby  start  monopolising  the  act,  and  re- 
straint will  become  much  more  difficult, 
since  then  it  is  bound  to  give  an  impression 
of  weakness.  "No  more  Vietnams!"  — that  is 
the  one  cry  which  President  Reagan  must 
not  seem  to  heed,  because  if  he  does,  no 
shred  of  United  States  credibility  as  a  pro- 
tective power  would  long  remain  intact. 

To  be  fair,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
applies  just  as  much  to  the  emotionalism  of 
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the  reactionary  Right  as  of  the  progressive 
Left.  If  the  sensible  Right  finds  itself  com- 
pelled sometimes  to  support  imprudent  wars 
so  as  to  deny  the  foolish  Left  its  propaganda 
victories,  so  does  the  sensible  Left  find  itself 
sometimes  opposing  prudent  wars  so  as  to 
deny  the  foolish  Right  its  equivalent  satis- 
factions. For  example.  I  have  several  pro- 
gressive friends  who  started  by  supporting 
the  Falklands  war,  only  to  be  turned  against 
it  by  the  jingoistic  excesses  of  the  Sun  news- 
paper, rather  as  I  started  by  opposing  it. 
only  to  be  turned  in  favour  by  the  pacifist 
excesses  of  Michael  Foot. 

If  not  going  to  war  can  lend  credence  to 
dangerous  Left-wing  illusions  about  the  in- 
efficacy  of  force,  so  can  going  to  war  encour- 
age a  comparably  undesirable  Right-wing 
trigger-happiness.  On  that  reckoning  some 
progressive  Americans,  who  might  otherwise 
support  sending  the  Marines  into  Central 
America,  could  well  come  down  against  the 
idea  so  as  to  avoid  releasing  excessive  war 
hysteria  which  they  fear  as  much  as  I  fear 
the  peace  hysteria  that  would  be  trium- 
phant if  the  Marines  were  not  sent  in. 

Ideally,  of  course,  statesmen  should  be 
strong  enough  to  do  what  makes  sense  on 
the  strict  practical  merits  of  each  case,  re- 
gardless of  the  psychological  shadows  cast. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  to  finding 
this  almost  impossible  to  do.  Left  to  my  own 
devices,  for  example,  I  would  not  have  felt 
very  strongly  about  the  restoration  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  the  practical  objections  to 
which  are  certainly  very  considerable.  What 
turned  me  into  a  convinced  pro-hanger  were 
the  wholly  untenable  moral  arguments 
being  propounded  by  the  abolitionists  and 
the  stench  of  hypocrisy  emanating  from  the 
likes  of  Roy  Hattersley.  Better  restore  the 
rope,  I  concluded,  not  so  much  to  deter  mur- 
derers as  to  break  the  spell  of  perniciously 
false  doctrines  about  what  the  State  is  per- 
mitted to  do  in  its  own  defence. 

If  the  hanging  debate  had  been  conducted 
in  a  pragmatic  spirit,  I  should  have  opposed 
restoration,  just  as  I  would  have  opposed 
the  Falklands  war  had  not  that  issue,  too, 
been  made  an  issue  of  principle,  as  is  hap- 
pening now  with  Central  America.  Conceiv- 
ably President  Reagan  would  be  foolish  and 
imprudent  to  attempt  there  a  military  solu- 
tion. But  such  a  course  would  not,  repeat 
not,  be  immoral.  And  in  arguing  that  it 
would  be,  the  Left  almost  compels  him  to 
take  the  very  risks  which  it  wants  to  pre- 
vent, if  only  to  vindicate  his  right  to  do  so. 
One  moral  stance  breeds  another.  Because 
the  Left  inveighs  indignantly  against  impe- 
rialism in  all  circumstances,  the  Right  finds 
itself  refusing  to  admit  that  it  is  ever  inap- 
propriate. To  the  Left's  injunction.  "You 
must  never  use  force."  comes  the  Right's  no 
less  unbending  mirror-image  reply.  "You 
must  always. "  The  most  imprisoning  preju- 
dices, I  find,  are  not  one's  own.  but  those 
one  adopts,  as  a  kind  of  protective  armour, 
in  self-defence  against  other  people's.  If  the 
Left  did  not  exist  I  should  be  so  very  much 
more  reasonable,  as  also,  doubtless,  would 
President  Reagan.* 


HYPOCRISY  OR  WISE  USE 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  great  interest  that  I 
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read  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  edito- 
rial about  the  Audubon  Society's  natu- 
ral gas  drilling  program  on  their  own 
private  wildlife  refuge  in  Louisiana.  I 
was  compelled   to  pick   up  my   most 
recent  copy  of  Audubon  magazine  to 
confirm  that  I  had  read  correctly  their 
own  scathing  indictment  of  Secretary 
Watt's  much  less  relatively  aggressive 
program  along  the  same  lines.  Since 
the  Audubon  Society  recognizes  that 
the  moneys  they  make  from  natural 
gas  production  can  fund  their  activi- 
ties, it  made  me  wonder  why  they  were 
so  adverse  to  the  United  States  doing 
the  same  thing.  I  do  not  suppose  they 
appreciate  being  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Interior  Department— 
that  is,  trying  to  figure  out  responsible 
ways  to  both  protect  the  environment 
and  provide  jobs  and  income  at  the 
same  time,  but  it  is  interesting  that 
they  have  made  this  difficult  choice.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention,  and  ask  that  it,  along 
with  the  letter  written  by  Secretary 
Watt,  be  included  in  the  Record.  Up  in 
Alaska,  we  would  call  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety's actions  hypocritical.  But  then 
again,  we  also  would  recognize  their 
zeal  for  conservation,  which  still  is  de- 
fined as  ""wise  use." 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  B.C..  July  27.  1983. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Keesee,  Jr.. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  National  Audulmn 
Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Keesee:  I  have  just  read  an  arti- 
cle which  brought  to  my  attention  again  the 
marvelous  job  you  have  done  in  successfully 
and  safely  developing  an  oil  field  in  your 
Rainey  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Louisiana.  Your 
realization  that  energy  production  and  wild- 
life can  exist  side  by  side,  and  your  common- 
sense   understanding   of   how   even   fragile 
wetland  areas  such  as  Audubons  Rainey 
sanctuary  can  sometimes  tolerate  a  variety 
of  uses  without  harmful  effects,  are  worthy 
of  commendation  and  support.  The  July  5, 
1983.  Eastern  Shore  News  story  about  Audu- 
bon leasing  its  Rainey  sanctuary  to  Conoco 
is  enclosed. 

As  you  know,  many  people  believe  there  is 
something  inherently  incompatible  about 
allowing  oil  and  gas  activities  in  wildlife 
areas.  In  the  real  world,  however,  it  is  heart- 
ening so  see.  when  self-serving  politics  are 
not  exploited,  that  the  National  Audubon 
Society  shows  leadership  in  energy  produc- 
tion when  it  realizes  its  economic  self-inter- 
est and  overall  benefit  to  resources. 

I  will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
National  Audubon  Society  from  criticizing 
the  Reagan  Administration  for  policies  it 
obviously  so  thoroughly  embraces  for  itself. 
We  at  Interior  have  not  made  and  will  not 
make  a  large  scale  use  of  national  wildlife 
refuges  for  mineral  development.  Indeed,  we 
are  very  cautious  in  determining  precisely 
which  lands  may  be  open  to  any  public  or 
economic  use.  But,  as  you  recognize  at  the 
Rainey  sanctuary,  some  refuge  lands  can 
safely  and  beneficially  be  open  to  certain 
kinds  of  mineral  uses  and.  as  your  refuge 
spokesman  said  in  the  Eastern  Shore  News 
article,  be  better  off  because  of  it. 

I  note  that  the  oil  revenues  produced  from 
your  wildlife  sanctuary  are  used  to  enhance 
the  Rainey  area  and  other  Audubon  lands. 
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Federal  revenues  from  public  and  economic 
activities  on  national  wildlife  refuges  are 
distributed  to  benefit  local  governments  as 
well  as  the  refuges. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  outlook  for 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  be- 
cause today's  Federal  refuge  system  has 
better  operation  and  maintenance  funding 
and  management  than  at  any  time  In  histo- 
ry. At  a  time  when  government  is  being  re- 
duced, the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
is  enjoying  substsintial  increases  in  funding. 
Morale  is  up,  too.  because  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  refuge  managers  realize  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  never  let  the  refuge  system 
deteriorate. 

The  refuge  system  is  the  world's  largest 
and  most  successful  collection  of  lands  de- 
voted to  wildlife,  and  I  am  determined  to 
keep  it  that  way.  For  that  reason.  I  have 
asked  Congress  for  an  additional  $22.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  '84  to  better  care  for  the 
system. 

Be  assured  that  I  will  Join  with  others  to 
defend  you  against  executives  of  your  own 
organization  or  any  others  who  oppose  your 
exploitation  of  the  Rainey  sanctuary  for  oil 
and  gas  production,  even  though  it  would 
appear  that  the  standard  for  protecting  the 
resources  at  Rainey  are  less  stringent  than 
those  we  employ  on  Federal  lands. 

I  urge  you  to  follow  through  on  your  wise 
decision  to  permit  oil  and  gas  activity  on 
your  Audubon  sanctuary  by  inviting  the 
public  to  visit  Rainey  in  Louisiana  to  see 
first  hand  how  properly  managed  economic 
activities  can  beneficially  coexist  with  wild- 
life. 

Sincerely. 

Jm  Watt, 
Secretary- 

Enclosure. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  4, 

19831 

Red-Crested  Derricks? 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  has  just 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Audubon  Society.  Thomas  W.  Keesee  Jr.. 
congratulating  him  for  realizing  "energy 
production  and  wildlife  can  exist  side  by 
side."  Strangely  enough.  Audubon  officials 
aren't  pleased. 

Mr.  Watt  discovered  that  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety is  tapping  the  energy  reserves  of  its 
26.000-acre  Rainey  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Lou- 
isiana. Under  leasing  agreements  with  Au- 
dubon, Consolidated  Natural  Gas  is  produc- 
ing gas  and  petroleum  liquids  on  the  proper- 
ty and  Conoco  recently  conducted  some  ex- 
ploration work  that  turned  up  a  dry  hole. 
Audubon  is  using  the  leasing  revenues  to 
maintain  Rainey  and  other  wildlife  areas. 

Of  course,  it's  only  natural  for  any  land- 
holder in  the  Louisiana  wetlands  to  search 
around  for  possible  oil  or  gas  reserves. 
People  who  own  land  and  have  a  need  for 
income  like  to  get  some  productive  use  out 
of  their  property.  But.  of  course,  the  Audu- 
bon folks  and  others  in  the  environmental 
movement  haven't  always  been  tolerant  of 
others  who  want  to  put  wild  lands  to  more 
productive  use.  Certainly  they  haven't  l)een 
tolerant  of  Mr.  Watt's  rather  limited  efforts 
to  reduce  restrictions  on  such  use. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Audubon  magazine, 
for  instance,  carries  a  43-page  article,  re- 
plete with  photographs,  about  how  Mr. 
Watt  is  trying  to  despoil  the  nation's  wild- 
life refuges.  "The  refuge  system."  it  says,  "is 
in  the  hands  of  a  development-oriented  ad- 
ministration that  seems  determined  to 
wring  out  every  last  dollar  it  can." 

You  would  think  that  Mr.  Watt  would 
have  been  offended  to  hear  such  criticism 
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from  an  organization  that  Is  itself  wringing 
a  few  petrodollars  out  of  its  own  wildlife 
habitats.  But  in  his  letter  to  the  Audubon 
Society.  Secretary  Watt  says  he  under- 
stands the  belief  that  "there  is  something 
inherently  incompatible  about  allowing  oil 
and  gas  activities  in  wildlife  areas."  In  good 
spirit  he  adds:  "In  the  real  world,  however, 
it  is  heartening  to  see,  when  self-serving  pol- 
itics are  not  exploited,  that  the  National 
Audution  Society  shows  leadership  in 
energy  production  when  it  realizes  its  eco- 
nomic self-interest  and  overall  benefit  to  re- 
sources." 

"As  you  recognize  at  the  Rainey  sanctu- 
ary," he  says,  "some  refuge  lands  can  safely 
and  beneficially  be  opened  to  certain  kinds 
of  mineral  uses  and  ...  be  better  off  be- 
cause of  it." 

Glen  Paulson.  Audubon  Society  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  its  sanctuaries,  didn't 
much  care  for  Mr.  Watt's  ""cleverly  written" 
letter,  terming  some  parts  ""sophistry."  The 
Audubon  Society,  he  said,  is  looking  only 
for  gas  and  light  petroleuri  liquids,  which  is 
not  the  same  as  searching  for  crude  oil.  He 
didn't  say,  and  we  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
ask,  what  the  society  would  do  if,  in  looking 
for  gas,  it  accidentally  discovered  another 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

Mr.  Paulson  also  differentiates  between 
refuge  areas,  such  as  the  ones  in  which  Au- 
dubon conducts  grazing,  trapping  and  com- 
mercial energy  production,  and  "wilder- 
ness," which  environmentalists  have  argued 
should  be  locked  up  untouched  by  human 
hands  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

For  example,  he  contrasts  the  ""resiliency" 
of  many  environments  in  the  lower  48 
states,  which  presumably  include  the  wet- 
lands once  described  to  us  by  environmen- 
talists as  fragile,  with  the  tundra  of  ""re- 
source-rich" Alaska,  where  ""the  greatest 
threat  of  inappropriate  resource  exploita- 
tion looms."'  Mr.  Paulson  also  insisted  that 
Audubon  puts  care  of  the  wildlife  and  the 
natural  environmental  ahead  of  any  com- 
mercial considerations  and  that  Mr.  Watt's 
priorities  are  the  reverse. 

But  in  his  letter.  Secretary  Watt  suggests 
the  Audubon  Society  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  might  strict  federal  environmental 
safeguards  about  energy  development.  "It 
would  appear,"  he  says,  ""that  the  standards 
for  protecting  the  resources  at  Rainey  are 
less  stringent  than  those  we  employ  on  Fed- 
eral lands."  That  ain't  so  says  Mr.  Paulson. 

Despite  this  difference  of  opinion,  howev- 
er. Secretary  Watt  pledged  to  Audubon 
Chairman  Keesee  that  "I  will  join  with 
others  to  defend  you  against  executives  of 
your  own  organization  or  any  other  who 
oppose  your  exploitation  of  the  Rainey 
sanctuary  for  oil  and  gas  production."' 

And  in  his  best  it-seems-only-fair  manner, 
Mr.  Watt  adds,  "I  will  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  National  Audubon  Society 
from  criticizing  the  Reagan  administration 
for  policies  it  obviously  so  throughly  em- 
braces for  itself."" 

Who  wants  to  bet  on  the  chances  of 
that?* 


A  VISION  OP  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  STEVE  BARTLEH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
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tion  to  express  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  it  is  the  national 
policy  that  the'  Federal  Government 
encourage  excellence  in  education  as  a 
national  priority.  This  resolution  re- 
sponds to  the  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reevaluate  its  role  in  national 
education  policy.  Over  the  last  two 
decades,  the  Federal  role  has  been  one 
of  greater  and  greater  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  local  schools.  The  as- 
sumption behind  this  Federal  inter- 
vention has  been  that  more  Washing- 
ton dollars  and  a  more  extensive  regu- 
latory role  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  consistent  with  quality  public 
education.  Clearly,  this  assumption  is 
wrong. 

My  resolution  recognizes  the  impor- 
tant and  legitimate  role  that  Washing- 
ton must  talse  in  providing  leadership 
and  appropriate  support  for  sound 
education  policy.  But  it  goes  beyond 
the  tired  dogma  of  the  status  quo  that 
all  contemporary  education  problems 
can  be  solved  with  more  Federal  dol- 
lars being  concentrated  in  existing 
Federal  programs.  It  embraces  and  ac- 
luiowledges  new  ideas  on  the  "cutting 
edge"  of  education  policy  develop- 
ment—ideas that  can  breathe  new  life 
into  the  Nations  education  system. 

Most  importantly,  the  resolution 
identifies  the  encouragement  of  excel- 
lence in  education  as  the  primary  pri- 
ority of  Federal  education  policy.  It 
goes  further  by  restating  the  danger 
that  a  less-than-excellent  education 
system  poses  for  the  United  States;  it 
clearly  reaffirms  the  appropriate  rela- 
tionship of  the  Federal  Government  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  educa- 
tion: The  Federal  Government  has  the 
obligation  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  support  necessary  for  States  and 
local  schools  to  implement  programs 
of  educational  excellence;  however, 
the  States  and  local  school  systems 
retain  the  primary  responsibility— 
with  parents— for  education  policy  im- 
plementation; it  states  that  rich  and 
diverse  resources  should  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  public  education  process- 
from  parents  and  grandparents  to  cor- 
poration and  community  groups;  and 
it  reminds  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  education  policy  at  all 
levels  of  government  should  seek  to 
elevate  every  aspect  of  society  to 
emt)ody  its  highest  ideals.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, the  resolution  retains  the 
guarantees  of  equality,  equity,  and  ac- 
cessibility to  education  for  all  and  rec- 
ognizes the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  needy  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  so  often  happens  the 
American  public  is  leading  the  con- 
gressional debate.  The  people  are  de- 
manding that  the  Congress  break  out 
of  the  comfort  of  the  status  quo  and 
design  Federal  education  policy  so  as 
to  encourage  excellence  in  education. 
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We  can  use  this  resolution  as  a  start- 
ing point  by,  in  its  own  language,  en- 
couraging "all  Americans  •  •  •  to  join 
in  a  new  social  contract  dedicated  to 
excellence  in  education." 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  editorial  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  that  offers  a  thoughtful 
discussion  of  "A  Vision  of  Excellence" 
in  education,  a  vision  that  is  contem- 
plated by  my  resolution. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 
11,  19831 
A  Vision  of  Excellence 
If  American  voters  suddenly  fancy  that  In 
some  fundamental  sense  they  are  back  in 
the  classroom— they  are  right.  Polls  show 
education  emerging  as  a  key  issue  in  the 
coming  presidential  election,  right  alongside 
unemployment,   protecting   U.S.   jobs   from 
overseas  competition,  and  inflation.  And  not 
surprLsingly,    political    leaders    are    taking 
careful  note  of  those  findings.  Turn  on  the 
evening   news,    for   example,   and   there   is 
President  Reagan,  talking  with  high  school 
students   in   a  classroom  out   in   Farragut, 
Term.  Or  Walter  Mondale,  John  Glenn,  or 
Ernest  Hollings  urging  a  massive  infusion  of 
federal  funds  to  help  pull  up  America's  edu- 
cational socks. 

The  sudden  attention  to  education  is  wel- 
come, provided  that  the  debate  focuses  on 
the  real  issues  facing  the  nations'  schools 
and  does  not  lapse  into  a  contest  for  votes 
based  on  blatant  political  considerations— 
with  rival  candidates  seeking  to  build  differ- 
ing education-oriented  constituencies:  pit- 
ting, for  example,  teachers  against  adminis- 
trators or  teachers'  union  against  teachers' 
union;  college-bound  students  against  job- 
bound  students;  voters  who  have  no  school- 
age  children  against  parents.  The  point  is 
that  the  United  States  Is  being  alerted  to 
rethink  its  educational  priorities.  But  it 
needs  to  do  so  in  an  intelligent,  comprehen- 
sive way  that  seeks  out  the  broadest  possi- 
ble solutions  geared  toward  unifying  society 
and  actually  promoting  the  educational 
changes  needed. 
What  are  the  fundamental  issues? 

EXCELLENCE 

In  large  part,  of  course,  the  issue  Is  one  of 
ensuring  that  young  people  gain  those  intel- 
lectual and  social  skills  necessary  for  an  in- 
creasingly high-technology,  computerized 
society.  That  means  developing  Individual 
competence  in  such  areas  as  grammar, 
mathematics,  public  discourse— the  so-called 
educational  "basics."  In  this  regard,  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education 
make  good  sense— namely,  higher  academic 
standards,  better  pay  for  teachers,  stricter 
discipline,  and,  in  some  instances,  more 
homework  and  a  longer  school  year. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  various  "life-style" 
courses  are  not  important.  They  are,  and 
they  can  provide  essential  information  that 
young  people  need  in  today's  fast-paced  so- 
ciety. Vocational  education  courses  are  also 
important,  particularly  to  the  48  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  who  do  not  go  on  to 
college.  Vocational  courses  help  prepare  a 
student  to  be  a  productive  part  of  the  econ- 
omy, certainly  a  desirable  individual  and 
collective  goal. 

Perhaps  most  important,  however,  is  the 
need  to  ensure  that  young  people  develop 
thinking  and  reasoning  skills,  the  qualities 
necessary  for  socially  acceptable  behavior 
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and  responsible  citizenship— community 
service,  making  wise  choices  In  the  election 
process,  fostering  constructive  change  in  so- 
ciety. 

EQUALIZING  ACCESS 

The  educational  battle  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s  was  over  the  issue  of  access,  ensuring 
that  the  poor  and  disadvantaged— and  to  a 
large  extent  that  meant  minorities  and  the 
handicapped— were  not  unfairly  left  out  of 
the  American  maini;tream.  Millions  of  hith- 
erto deprived  youngsters  are  now  attending 
schools  that  in  terms  of  equipment,  class- 
room size,  books,  and  staff  are  far  superior 
to  anything  they  might  have  had  in  the 
past.  But  the  battle  is  far  from  over.  Test 
scores,  for  example,  continue  to  show  dis- 
parities between  children  in  many  inner  city 
schools  and  their  suburban  counterparts. 

BROADENING  THE  BASE 

The  educational  process  needs  to  be 
opened  up  to  all  segments  of  society  having 
a  stake  in  schools— parents,  grandparents, 
retired  persons  with  free  time,  and  corpora- 
tions and  community  groups  that  both  re- 
quire special  skills  and  can  teach  them  to 
younger  persons.  Museums,  libraries,  and 
community  youth  groups  can  also  be  enlist- 
ed in  public  service  programs. 

FEDERAL  ROLE 

A  strong  federal  initiative  should  be  main- 
tained to  ensure  access  of  all  children  to  the 
best  possible  education  as  well  as  to  help 
promulgate  national  standards  where  appro- 
priate. The  Department  of  Education  could 
develop  incentive  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove teaching  and  administration,  such  as 
merit  pay  for  teachers  and  master  teacher 
plans  (now  underway  in  some  states). 

These  incentives  will  be  discussed  in  a  sub- 
sequent editorial.  But  in  the  long  run  a 
crash  infusion  of  federal  (or  even  local) 
funds— as  advocated  by  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidates— will  not  by  itself  be  the 
answer  to  the  nation's  educational  chal- 
lenge. Perhaps  more  important  than  pro- 
grams based  on  dollar  outlays  are  efforU 
aimed  at  tapping  the  talent  and  cooperation 
of  the  local  communities.  Public  service  pro- 
grams need  not  cost  much. 

Finally,  beyond  all  the  governmental  and 
political  precriptions  for  shoring  up  the 
American  educational  process  must  be  a 
public  recognition  that  teaching  Is  a  way  of 
loving  children— and  shaping  the  future. 
Adults  need  to  see  themselves  as  the  guard- 
ians of  America's  great  experiment  in  uni- 
versal public  education,  a  process  that  en- 
compasses not  just  the  school  system  but  all 
forms  of  communication  and  learning,  in- 
cluding television  and  radio,  newspapers, 
the  pulpit.  Such  a  vision  of  education  means 
not  only  voting  the  Uxes  necessary  to 
ensure  the  best  instruction  in  the  class- 
room—but elevating  every  aspect  of  society 
to  embody  its  highest  ideals.* 
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Anti-Zionist  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Public. 

The  history  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  regime  and  Jews  in 
that  country  has  been  a  history  pvmc- 
tuated  by  deplorable  incidents  of  per- 
secution. In  1946,  for  instance,  and 
again  in  1952-53,  the  Government  en- 
couraged a  violent  campaign  against 
the  Jewish  people. 

Today  the  dire  situation  demands 
international  condemnation.  The 
crime  perpetrated  against  Soviet  Jews 
is  a  deeper  phenomenon  than  sporadic 
acts  of  repression.  Along  with  the 
sharp  abridgment  of  emigration  per- 
mission, official  attacks  on  the  Hebrew 
culture  and  religion  have  intensified. 
Recalling  the  infamous  anti-Semitic 
forgery  "The  Protocols  of  the  Elders 
of  Zion,"  a  book  has  been  published 
and  has  received  critical  acclaim  enti- 
tled "The  Class  Essence  of  Zionism." 
The  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  1,  highlights 
the  iniquity  of  such  developments  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today: 


SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSTfLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deteriorated  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Vicious  anti-Semitic  propaganda, 
often  under  the  guise  of  anti-Zionism, 
is   manifest  in  the   formation   of   an 


Soviet  Anti-Semitism 
That  was  a  shocking  report  by  The  Post's 
Moscow  correspondent.  Dusko  Doder.  about 
a  new.  crudely  anti-Semitic  book  published 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  shocking  part  was 
not  so  much  the  content— gutter  racism  In 
pseudo-schodarly  guise  is,  unfortunately, 
not  the  monopoly  of  any  one  country.  It 
was  to  have  such  a  book  emerge  and  be 
hailed  In  a  country  where  no  book  is  pub- 
lished without  state  sanction.  The  book  and 
the  evident  campaign  of  which  it  is  a  part 
Indicate  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  use  anti-Semitism  as 
an  instrument  of  official  policy.  This  is 
being  done  notwithstanding  the  offense 
that  publication  was  bound  to  give  to  decent 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  abroad. 

Precisely  what  official  Kremlin  purpose  Is 
served  by  a  book  like  "The  Class  Essence  of 
Zionism"?  One  possibility  is  to  stir  anti- 
Semitism  and  anti-Zionism- the  book  ap- 
pears to  make  no  practical  distinction  be- 
tween the  two— to  keep  Soviet  Jews  from 
trying  to  exercise  their  right  to  emigrate:  no 
Jewish  emigration  is  being  permitted  these 
days.  A  second  is  to  flash  an  additional  cau- 
tion to  would-be  individual  dlssidenU  and 
members  of  other  non-Russian  ethnic 
groups  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  third  is  to  buy 
a  little  cheap  popularity  with  certain  vul- 
nerable elements  in  Soviet  society. 

Or  maybe  it  is  simply  a  police  game  or  an 
Internal  political  ploy.  One  cannot  know 
these  things.  In  particular,  one  does  not 
know  how  Yuri  Andropov  fits  in.  As  head  of 
the  KGB  for  15  years  before  he  became  the 
top  Soviet  leader,  he  was  deeply  identified 
with  policy  toward  Jews. 

The  only  good  thing  about  this  book  is 
that  some  Soviets  are  among  those  repelled 
by  it.  Rep>orter  Doder  found  it  was  too  much 
even  for  one  of  the  members  of  a  committee 
the  authorities  recently  organized  to  ad- 
vance the  official  "anti-Zionist"  campaign. 
At  a  press  conference,  one  person  on  the 
committee  evaded  a  question  about  the 
book,  but  another  said:  "This  committee  In 
the  future  will  fight  against  wild  and  wrong 
accusations  in  books  which  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  few  authors  and  unfortunately 
have  been  permitted  to  be  published. " 
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Let  there  be  no  confusion  about  the  com- 
plete control  the  Kremlin  wields  over  an 
aspect  of  policy  so  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally sensitive  as  the  treatment  of  mi- 
norities. Just  the  other  day  Yuri  Andropov 
won  a  nice  little  burst  of  Western  applause 
for  allowing  the  emigration  of  15 
Pentecostalists  who  had  sought  exit  visas 
for  20-plus  years;  five  of  them  had  spent 
almost  five  years  in  the  basement  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  He  could  end 
the  Kremlin's  latest  sponsorship  of  anti- 
Semitism  with  one  phone  call.* 


ENERGY  POUCY-ON  THE  LOOK- 
OUT FOR  NEW  PERSPECTIVES 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

m  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
someone  once  said  that  the  one  thing 
you  can  be  sure  of  is  that  "the  conven- 
tional wisdom"  on  most  subjects  is 
usually  wrong.  This  has  always  been 
the  case  on  matters  of  energy  policy. 
So  it  is  important  for  those  of  us  in 
Congress  to  listen  carefully  to  those 
who  challenge  the  conventional 
wisdom.  This  is  especially  true  when 
these  observers  have  a  history  of  being 
far  wiser  than  'the  conventional 
wisdom." 

One  such  man  is  Dr.  S.  FYed  Singer, 
a  brilliant  man  who  has  served  as 
senior  fellow  to  the  heritage  Founda- 
tion specializing  in  energy  policy.  Dr. 
Singer  has  now  returned  to  his  post  as 
professor  at  the  university  of  Virginia, 
but  he  will  still  be  available  to  us 
through  his  writings.  It  was  Dr.  Singer 
who,  years  before  most  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  "analysis  trade,"  con- 
cluded that  the  American  consumer 
was  far  better  off  without  Govern- 
ment oil  price  and  allocation  controls. 
Government  "emergency  planning," 
and  other  failed  policies  of  the  past. 

This  time  he  tells  that  the  biggest 
beneficiaries  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  (SPR)  may  not  be  our  con- 
stituents but  rather  citizens  of  other 
countries.  I  must  say  that  I  continue 
to  number  myself  among  the  boosters 
of  a  sizable  SPR  and  it  doesn't  trouble 
me  that  its  benefits  might  even  extend 
internationally.  As  always,  his  analysis 
is  worth  considering  in  considerable 
detail. 

One  thought  which  occurred  to  me 
as  I  read  this  article  is  this:  If  the 
President  were  to  decide,  on  his  own, 
to  flood  our  domestic  oil  market  with 
SPR  oil  at  a  time  of  international 
supply  insecurity,  then  the  result  of 
this  action  may  well  be  far  more  effec- 
tive and  reliable  for  us  as  well  as  our 
allies  than  the  allocation  programs  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency 
(lEA).  even  though  the  SPR  oil  would 
never  physically  leave  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Singer  conclusion  is  that 
the  resulting  price  reduction  of  oil  in 
the  international  market  would  be  of 
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great  benefit  to  those  of  our  allies  who 
depend  heavily  on  imported  oil. 

The  lEA,  in  contrast  to  Dr.  Singer, 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  devoted  to  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  it  is  en- 
trapped by  it.  For  example,  while  we 
have  gotten  away  from  dependence  on 
oil  price  and  allocation  controls  in  the 
United  States,  the  lEA  still  believes 
they  can  work— they  cannot— and  that 
they  benefit  consumers— they  do  not. 

Recently  the  IRA  conducted  a  test, 
called  AST-4.  of  its  international  allo- 
cation program.  What  concerns  me  is 
that  the  assumptions  made  by  the  lEA 
as  conditions  of  this  test  were  so  re- 
moved from  reality  as  to  make  the  test 
biased  toward  regulatory  solutions  and 
away  from  effective,  market-oriented 
ones.  Nonetheless,  our  Department  of 
Energy  performed  admirably  under 
these  conditions.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
look  closer  at  the  lEA,  its  programs, 
its  operations  and  its  history.  Perhaps 
it  is  good  energy  policy  and  good  for- 
eign policy.  Or  it  may  just  be  living  off 
the  now-discredited  conventional 
wisdom  of  years  ago.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  it  may  be  good 
energy  policy  and  good  foreign  policy 
to  rethink  our  involvement  with  the 
lEA  altogether.  At  a  minimum,  we 
should  reexamine  the  lEA,  including 
the  participation  of  American  oil  com- 
panies in  its  programs  which  necessi- 
tates the  Congress  to  statutorily  pro- 
vide a  legal  defense  to  potential  anti- 
trust suits.  It  is  my  intention  to  solicit 
Dr.  Singer's  help,  and  the  help  of 
others  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  report  back  to  the  House  as  I  de- 
velop a  new  analysis  of  the  lEA  and  its 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Singer's 
August  3,  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  3, 
1983] 

Our  Strategic  (for  Others)  Oil  Reserve 
(By  S.  Fred  Singer) 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that  the 
U.S.  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  which  is 
going  to  cost  us  about  $30  billion,  will  help 
the  Japanese  more  than  us.  Another  sur- 
prising conclusion  is  that  it  is  the  Saudis, 
not  just  their  customers,  who  should  be 
building  up  an  oil  stockpile.  But  I'm  getting 
ahead  of  my  story. 

In  the  unlamented  days  of  the  "oil  crisis," 
when  oil  prices  were  controlled  and  people 
still  believed  in  oil  embargoes,  the  SPR  was 
conceived  as  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
an  oil  cutoff.  This  major  Energy  Depart- 
ment program  was  predicated  on  the  idea 
that  in  case  of  any  kind  of  supply  disrup- 
tion, oil  from  the  SPR  would  replace  im- 
ported oil— barrel  for  barrel.  Suppose  our 
imports  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  about 
1.5  million  barrels  a  day.  were  suddenly 
stopped.  The  SPR  (now  holding  300  million 
barrels,  and  eventually  to  reach  750  million 
barrels)  would  make  up  the  shortfall  for  200 
days,  and  eventually  500  days.  The  arithme- 
tic is  impeccable;  the  logic  is  not.  Yet  many 
analytic  models  are  built  on  this  simplistic 
notion,  and  learned  academics  from  re- 
nowned institutions  have  published  on  "op- 
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timality,"  "stochastics,"  ""game  theory"  and 
so  on. 

The  international  oil  trade  doesn't  work 
that  way.  Maybe  this  should  have  become 
obvious  during  the  much-publicized  1973 
Arab  oil  embargo— though  directed  against 
the  U.S..  it  failed  to  cut  off  U.S.  oil  imports. 
Oil  is  fungible  and  was  simply  swapped  out 
by  oil  companies  and  traders.  Arab  oil  went 
elsewhere,  and  whatever  excess  oil  this  cre- 
ated for  other  countries  ended  up  here. 
(The  lines  at  gasoline  stations  were  our  own 
contribution  to  the  "crisis"';  they  were 
caused  by  price  controls  and  bureaucratic 
allocations.) 

supply  restrictions 

Of  course,  the  world  price  went  up  once 
the  Arabian  oil  countries  restricted  their 
production  and  created  scarcity.  But  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  an  unfriendly  em- 
bargo declaration;  it  just  turned  out  to  be  a 
friendly  way  to  increase  revenue  and 
become  richer. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  any 
supply  restriction— for  whatever  reason, 
whether  intentional  or  accidental— will  raise 
the  price  of  oil,  and  must  do  so  for  all  con- 
sumers and  producers  in  the  world.  This 
price  rise  is  really  all  that  matters;  it  meas- 
ures the  expected  severity  of  the  interrup- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  1979-80  price  increase 
following  the  fall  of  the  shah  was  based  on 
consumers"  expections  of  future  supply 
interruptions  and  price  jumps. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter:  A  supply 
cutback  raises  the  price  for  everyone— even 
for  those  countries  that  don't  import  oil. 
(We  must  assume,  of  course,  no  price  con- 
trols and  no  restrictions  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports.) This  means  that  an  oil  disaster  in 
the  Middle  East  will  raise  prices  in  the 
U.S.— even  if  we  import  no  Middle  East  oil 
and  even  if  we  import  no  oil  at  all.  As  the  oil 
price  rose  abroad,  U.S.  producers  would 
export  oil  to  the  highest  bidder  until  the 
U.S.  price  reached  the  world  price. 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  SPR"s  real  job  is 
not  to  replace  lost  imports;  the  market  does 
that— at  a  price.  The  SPR  serves  to  moder- 
ate the  price  rise.  But  since  SPR  oil  is  fungi- 
ble too.  it  will  limit  the  price  rise  of  oil  not 
just  in  the  U.S.  but  world-wide.  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Hogan  of  Harvard's  Kennedy  School 
has  referred  to  oil  stockpiling  as  a  "help- 
thy-neighbor"  program. 

It  is  easy  to  see  who  loses  and  who  gains 
as  SPR  oil  moderates  a  world  price  rise 
caused  by  some  kind  of  interruption.  The 
U.S.  consumer  will  gain  from  the  not-quite- 
so-high  oil  price,  but  the  U.S.  producer  will 
lose  by  failing  to  get  as  much  for  his  oil— 
and  so  will  the  Treasury.  (With  the  wind- 
fall-profit tax  in  existence,  the  average  pro- 
ducer wouldn't  retain  much  of  the  price  in- 
crease anyway.)  If  our  imports  drop  to  zero, 
then  the  consumer  gains  just  balance  the 
producer  losses,  but  other  consumers 
around  the  world  still  gain. 

That's  where  the  Japanese  come  in.  There 
aren't  any  oil  wells  in  Japan;  Japan's  per- 
capita  imports  are  about  four  times  those  of 
the  U.S.  So  its  all  gain  for  them— thanks  to 
the  U.S.  SPR  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  who 
paid  for  it.  If  we  assume  that  the  release  of 
SPR  oil  limits  the  price  rise  by  $5  a  barrel 
against  what  it  would  have  been  without 
the  release,  Japan  would  benefit  to  the  tune 
of  $8  billion  in  one  year.  The  average  Japa- 
nese would  benefit  four  times  as  much  as 
the  average  American.  (This  ratio  will  hold 
no  matter  which  countries  release  their 
stockpiled  oil.)  As  the  largest  per-capita  im- 


porters, the  Japanese  get  the  largest  'free 
ride"  from  any  SPR,  including  ours. 

Conversely,  some  producers  will  lose:  Alge- 
ria, for  example,  and  other  producers  with 
small  reserves  that  would  like  the  price  of 
oil  to  go  as  high  as  possible  while  they  still 
have  oil. 

Producers  with  large  oil  reserves  have 
quite  a  different  problem.  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
example,  shouldn't  want  the  price  to  rise 
too  high.  That  would  encourage  consumers 
to  find  alternatives  to  oil  and  hurt  the 
Saudis"  long-term  market.  This  is  happening 
now  as  a  result  of  1979's  spectacular  price 
increase.  From  the  Saudi  point  of  view, 
there  is  a  sort  of  optimal  price  schedule  over 
time  that— to  paraphrase  Colbert— plucks 
the  consumer's  goose  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  feathers,  but  doesn't  make  him 
hiss  too  much.  While  an  increase  above  the 
optimum  price  certainly  raises  profits  in  the 
short  term,  it  fosters  conservation  and  cuts 
long-term  profits  for  those  who  care— and 
Saudi  Arabia  does,  or  should,  care. 

If  we  carry  this  thought  to  iU  logical  con- 
clusion, it  argues  for  a  giant  oil  stockpile  to 
be  set  up  and  controlled  by  Saudi  Arabia  for 
the  express  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  world 
price.  The  oil  must  be  removed  from  its  geo- 
logical formation  and  placed  in  storage, 
preferably  outside  of  Arabia,  in  tanks  or  in 
underground  caverns,  to  be  accessible  for 
rapid  pumping  when  the  Saudis  see  a  need 
to  put  more  on  the  market  than  they  can 
produce  at  full  capacity.  Another  scenario 
might  be  one  in  which  exports  from  the 
Arabian  peninsula  are  stopped,  for  any  of  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

A  Saudi  stockpile  has  the  additional  value 
of  providing  them  with  a  nest  egg  abroad, 
which  is  better  than  money  in  the  bank. 
The  Saudis  can  get  the  oil  at  their  marginal 
cost  of  production,  probably  at  below  $1  a 
barrel,  and  sell  it  at  a  much  higher  price 
during  an  oil  disruption.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  good  way  for  them  to  use  their  excess  pro- 
duction capacity  and  the  associated  natural 
gas,  without  actually  putting  the  oil  on  the 
market  today  and  upsetting  the  price— and 
their  fellows  at  the  Organization  of  Petrole- 
um Exporting  Countries. 

In  1976,  while  a  consultant  to  the  Treas- 
ury, I  proposed  such  a  system  and  worked 
out  some  financial  and  logistic  details.  My 
hope  was  to  persuade  Saudi  Arabia  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  project  in  protecting  its 
long-term  future.  It  could  have  used  such  a 
stabilizer  stockpile  in  1979. 

exercise  the  SPR 
What  should  be  done  now  that  we  have  an 
SPR  and  are  making  it  larger?  My  advice  is 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  We  probably  will 
never  persuade  Congress  to  do  without  it. 
And  it  is  a  good  psychological  crutch  to  re- 
assure the  public  that  an  oil  interruption 
can  be  handled  without  price  controls, 
ration  coupons  or  emergency-allocation 
powers  in  the  White  House.  Anyway,  private 
stockpiling  probably  will  never  work  in  a  po- 
litical climate  where  the  confiscation  of 
"windfall  profits""  of  "hoarders  "  and  "specu- 
lators" is  almost  a  certainty.  Predictably,  a 
governmental  SPR  overhanging  the  market 
reduces  the  incentives  for  private  companies 
to  hold  strategic  inventories. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  SPR  will  just  sit 
there,  getting  fatter  and  more  costly,  while 
the  government  waits  for  that  "rainy  day " 
that  may  never  come.  I  favor  exercising  the 
SPR— despite  opposition  from  those  who 
don't  want  to  release  a  drop  of  oil  because 
of  exaggerated  security  concerns.  Certainly, 
It  should  be  fully  tested,  physically  and  ad- 
ministratively. We  should  know  what  fac- 
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tors  limit  the  maximum  rate  of  oil  release: 
pumps,  pipelines  or  suitable  purchasers. 

We  also  should  recognize  that  release  of 
small  amounts  of  SPR  oil  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  depress  the  world  price  for 
all  oil  by  putting  pressure  on  OPEC,  espe- 
cially If  coordinated  with  similar  releases  by 
our  allies  in  the  International  Energy 
Agency.  Under  the  expectations  that  oil 
demand  will  continue  to  decline  because  of 
conservation  and  that  prices  will  fall.  It  be- 
comes profitable  to  sell  stockpiled  oil  dear 
and  buy  it  back  cheap.  This  may  be  the  time 
when  oil  consumers  can  start  exercising 
their  market  power  and  regain  some  of  the 
revenue  earlier  transferred  to  OPEC* 
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HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  voted 
against  H.R.  3021  yesterday.  I  know  it 
is  painful  to  lose  a  job.  It  hurts  your 
pride  and  throws  your  whole  life  into 
turmoil  and  panic.  I  know  because  I 
was  laid  off  myself  several  years  ago  as 
a  Pan  Am  flight  engineer.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  family  business  to 
fall  back  on,  but  most  people  are  not 
that  fortunate.  Compound  the  already 
distressing  situation  of  unemployment 
with  high  medical  bills,  and  a  family 
can  find  itself  in  a  terrible  financial 
bind. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
understand  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  real  question  is  how  we 
deal  with  their  problem  in  the  most 
compassionate  and  responsible 
manner  possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  careful 
analysis  will  show  that  an  expensive 
health  care  plan  for  the  unemployed 
is  neither  compassionate  nor  responsi- 
ble. Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  crudest 
and  most  shortsighted  things  we  could 
do  to  the  unemployed  in  this  Nation. 

To  really  understand  unemployment 
and  deal  effectively  with  it,  we  need  to 
look  at  the  broader  picture  and  the 
root  causes  of  lost  jobs.  Congress  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  is  to  throw 
money  at  it,  just  like  we  did  by  passing 
the  jobs  bill  earlier  this  year,  hoping 
that  somehow  it  will  help  the  unem- 
ployed find  permanent  jobs. 

We  already  have  one  of  the  best  jobs 
programs  in  place  and  it  is  not  costing 
the  taxpayers  a  dime.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  could  help  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  It  is  too  bad  the  liberals 
do  not  like  it  and  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived the  recognition  in  the  press 
that  it  deserves.  What  jobs  program 
am  I  talking  about?  It  is  the  economic 
recovery  that  is  sweeping  this  Nation. 
Since  December,  800,000  workers  have 
been  added  to  industrial  payrolls.  This 
good  news  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
fact  that  we  can  anticipate  even  great- 
er numbers  of  job  openings  in  the 
months  ahead  because  of  the  vigorous 
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pace  of  the  economy.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  greeted  the  news  of  an  8.7- 
percent  annual  growth  rate  with  the 
enthusiasm  I  did.  The  economy  is 
picking  up  steam,  and  with  it  new  jobs 
will  be  created  for  the  unemployed. 

But  economic  recovery  may  falter 
unless  Congress  is  willing  to  control 
Government  spending.  At  some  time 
Congress  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  we 
do  not  have.  This  concept  seems 
simple  enough  to  understand,  most  of 
us  pre8w;h  this  philosophy  to  our  con- 
stituents back  home,  but  when  it 
comes  to  taking  action.  Congress  has  a 
difficult  time  exercising  the  restraint 
necessary  for  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  problem  is  that  we  continue  to 
create  spending  programs  without  any 
means  of  funding  them.  We  continue 
to  borrow  money  thinking  the  bills 
will  never  come  due.  It  is  shocking  to 
think  that  25  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
the  Federal  Government  spends  is  bor- 
rowed. Maybe  we  will  not  pay  the 
price,  but  our  children  will,  and  their 
children,  too.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
action  more  irresponsible  for  the  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  to  take. 

Ironically,  this  behavior  is  one  of  the 
very  reasons  why  the  people  we  are 
talking  about  today  are  unemployed. 
Uncontrolled  Government  spending 
has  resulted  in  massive  budget  deficits 
which  impact  interest  rates.  Econo- 
mists may  disagree  on  the  exact  effect 
of  Government  borrowing  on  interest 
rates,  but  even  commonsense  tells  us 
that  if  the  Government  is  borrowing 
most  of  the  available  credit,  businesses 
and  consumers  will  have  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  on  the  remaining  funds 
for  purchase  of  capital  equipment, 
automobiles,  and  homes. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oregon  there  is 
no  worse  news  than  when  interest 
rates  go  up.  We  live  and  die  by  the 
prime  rate.  When  interest  rates  went 
up  to  record  levels  2  years  ago,  it 
crushed  the  housing  and  timber  indus- 
tries in  our  State,  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  our  economy.  Unemployment 
climbed  above  the  national  average 
and  people  became  despondent.  The 
economic  recovery  of  recent  months 
has  given  Oregonians  a  sense  of  hope. 
The  unemployment  rate  has  now 
fallen  to  9.1  percent,  the  lowest  rate  in 
years. 

I  fear  this  bill,  even  with  all  of  its 
good  intentions,  could  jeopardize  eco- 
nomic recovery,  resulting  in  more  im- 
employment  for  my  State.  I  also  think 
this  bill  comes  too  late  to  do  any  good. 
Enacting  this  legislation  now  could 
only  hurt  our  efforts  to  put  people 
back  to  work.  If  you  ask  a  guy  wheth- 
er he  would  rather  have  his  job  back 
or  this  health  insurance  program,  he 
will  tell  you  he  wants  his  job.  He  does 
not  want  Government  welfare;  he 
wants  to  pay  his  own  way. 
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It  is  time  for  Congress  to  put  aside 
its  misguided  notions  that  more  spend- 
ing will  help  this  guy  find  permanent 
employment.  Passing  this  legislation  is 
shortsighted.  It  could  create  even 
bigger  problems  for  us  to  solve  down 
the  road. 

I  fear  that  once  this  program  is  in 
place,  we  will  never  get  rid  of  it.  Pro- 
ponents assure  me  that  it  is  only  a 
temporary  measure,  but  I  doubt  it.  Ex- 
perience tells  us  that  once  the  pro- 
gram is  in  place,  interest  groups  will 
form  to  promote  it  and  Congress  will 
want  to  keev  it.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  the  first  step  toward  na- 
tional health  insurance,  which  would 
be  disastrous  for  all  of  us. 

My  colleagues  should  look  carefully 
at  the  price  t:  g  attached  to  this  legis- 
lation. Spwnsors  say  it  will  cost  a 
paltry  $4  billion,  but  they  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  we  do  not  even  have  that 
much  in  the  Federal  coffers  to  spend. 
And  with  health  care  costs  increasing 
many  times  faster  than  the  consumer 
price  index,  I  would  be  willing  to  bet 
that  this  bill  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
much  more  than  Congress  ever  antici- 
pated. 

Congress  should  also  be  wary  of  un- 
intended side  effects.  For  example, 
consider  the  bill's  requirement  that 
businesses  provide  90  days'  worth  of 
health  benefits  for  employees  that  are 
laid  off.  What  if  employers  drop  their 
health  benefits  rather  than  comply 
with  the  new  law?  Who  benefits  then? 
That  idea  may  sound  farfetched  to 
some  of  my  colleagues,  but  it  does  not 
to  a  businessman.  Unlike  the  Federal 
Government,  businessmen  must  be 
concerned  about  costs.  If  we  make  it 
too  expensive  for  businessmen  to  carry 
health  insurance  for  their  employees, 
they  will  drop  it. 

Or  what  about  the  employee  who 
works  in  a  low-paying  job  where  his 
employer  does  not  provide  any  health 
benefits?  Is  this  legislation  fair  to 
him?  How  can  we  justify  passing  this 
legislation  without  something  for  the 
low-paid  worker  who  now  foots  the 
entire  bill  for  his  health  insurance? 

In  our  rush  to  show  compassion  and 
understanding  for  the  unemployed,  let 
us  not  lose  touch  with  reality.  Under 
the  best  of  circumstances  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  health  care  for  a  few 
but  at  a  high  price  this  Nation  cannot 
afford.  In  the  worst  case,  it  will 
become  a  costly  entitlement  program 
that  will  expand  and  haunt  us  for  gen- 
erations. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  un- 
employed is  to  insure  that  economic 
recovery  continues  so  that  new  jobs 
are  created.  Congress  can  help  the  re- 
covery by  exercising  fiscal  restraint. 
Had  we  defeated  H.R.  3021,  as  I  advo- 
cated, we  would  have  demonstrated  a 
true  commitment  to  the  unemployed.* 
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BLACK  COWBOYS  RIDE  AGAIN 


August  4.  1983 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  highlight  a  part  of  history  too 
many  of  us  know  too  little  about.  That 
part  is  the  part  played  by  black  cow- 
boys. In  my  district  is  the  Black  Amer- 
ican West  Museum  started  by  Paul 
Stewart,  who  was  a  cowboy.  Mr.  Stew- 
art presides  over  a  fascinating  collec- 
tion and  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
this  recent  article  describing  that  col- 
lection. 

(Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  July  17, 
19831 

Museum  Gives  Black  Cowboys  Spot  in 
History 

(By  Roosevelt  Leftwich) 

Everyone  has  a  hero,  but  Paul  Stewart's 
hero  is  unique. 

"If  I  had  to  pick  somebody,  I  would  have 
to  choose  Jesse  Stall,"  said  Stewart,  who  is 
curator  of  the  Black  American  West 
Museum. 

Stall  was  a  cowboy  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

"He  would  ride  a  horse  until  it  would  stop, 
then  he  would  either  spur  him  in  the  side  or 
pull  up  his  tail  to  get  him  to  buck  all  over 
again.  He  was  one  bad  dude."  said  Stewart. 

Stewart  is  the  only  tour  guide  at  the 
museum,  which  he  started  after  21  years  of 
collecting  black  Western  memorabilia  from 
across  the  country.  Everything  from  saddles 
to  shaving  brushes  is  displayed  at  the 
museum. 

The  museum  at  3607  Martin  Luther  King 
Blvd.  was  visited  by  3.500  people  last  year. 
Some  items  from  Stewart's  collection  are  on 
exhibit  at  the  Belmar  Museum  in  Lakewood 
and  at  IBM's  offices  in  Boulder. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  bigger  building  because 
there  is  so  much  still  to  see."  Stewart  said. 

Most  of  the  museum-goers  are  children. 
And  it's  these  special  visitors  who  keep  the 
57-year-old  Stewart  going,  he  said. 

"Oooooh.  look  at  all  the  cowboy  stuff— 
this  stuff  is  real  rusty  because  it's  so  old." 
said  one  child  as  he  stared  at  a  Civil  War- 
vintage  rifle.  The  18  children  who  invaded 
the  museum  Priday  were  unusually  silent  as 
Stewart  took  the  children  on  a  little-known 
voyage  through  the  American  West. 

With  their  eyes  popping  and  mouths  wide 
open  in  amazement,  the  children  were  the 
highlight  of  Stewart's  busy  day.  He  is  an 
expert  on  blacks  in  the  West  and  is  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  in  Intellectuals." 

"I  like  giving  tours  to  the  little  ones— I 
mean  they're  so  enthused."  he  said  grin- 
ning. "Some  of  the  things  they  say  just 
make  my  day." 

Stewart's  fascination  with  blacks  in  the 
West  began  when  he  was  growing  up  In 
Iowa. 

"When  I  was  little  I  wasn't  aware  that 
there  were  any  black  cowboys  because  when 
I  would  play  with  my  little  white  friends.  I 
always  had  to  be  the  Indian  and  I  wondered 
why."  Stewart  said.  "I  didn't  see  my  first 
real  black  cowboy  until  I  was  grown." 

After  years  of  research.  Stewart's  collec- 
tion has  grown  to  more  than  6.000  items, 
only  a  third  of  which  is  displayed  in  the 
cramped,  one-room  museum.  The  rest  of  the 


collection  is  carefully  tucked  away  in  boxes 
and  file  cabinets,  which  clutter  his  office. 

"The  purpose  of  this  place  is  to  make 
people  aware  that  there  was  black  input  In 
the  old  West."  Stewart  said.  "You  can  look 
at  some  Indian  hand  crafts  and  see  the 
input  blacks  had  in  their  lifestyle.  They've 
even  discovered  African  bells  on  the  Oregon 
trail— the  input  was  there  but  it  just  wasn't 
noticed." 

The  museum,  which  is  the  only  one  of  Its 
kind,  receives  no  federal  funds,  he  said. 
Most  of  the  money  raised  to  keep  the 
museum  going  comes  from  private  contribu- 
tions, admission  fees  and  revenue  from 
Stewart's  book.  "Westward  Soul." 

"I  feel  we  have  something  here  that's  very 
unique— it's  Paul's  dream. "  said  Geraldlne 
Stepp.  development  coordinator  for  the 
museum.  "We  as  blacks  have  been  support- 
ing white  museums  for  years  and  it's  high 
time  they  supported  us." 

The  museum's  10  emloyees  are  all  volun- 
teers. Stepp  said.  "All  the  time  they  put  In 
is  because  they  love  what  they're  trying  to 
accomplish."  she  said. 

Stewart's  collection  also  includes  more 
than  700  recorded  interviews  with  blacks 
who  were  a  part  of  Colorado's  pioneer  days. 

"Pew  people  know  that  the  land  where 
city  park  is  today  was  owned  by  the  Whit- 
sell  family,  who  were  very  successful  black 
farmers."  Stewart  added.* 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  Kf3*TUCKY 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  custom  to  submit  a  statement 
of  financial  disclosure  every  year  that 
I  have  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. While  the  law  now  dictates 
that  Members  of  Congress  submit  fi- 
nancial statements  in  May  of  each 
year,  I  continue  to  file  this  more  de- 
tailed family  financial  report.  In  this 
way.  my  constituents  are  kept  fully  in- 
formed concerning  my  financial 
status. 
The  statement  follows: 

Romano  L.  and  Helen  D.  Mazeoli  statement 
of  financial  worth  as  of  Dec.  31,  1982 

Cash  on  deposit: 

Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  IRA  Account  No.  01- 
527329 $2,286.28 

Lincoln  Pederal  Savings  & 
Loan,  account  No.  10373390  ...       3,508.28 

Northern  Virginia  Savings  & 
Loan,  account  No.  L-6084 237.45 

Northern  Virginia  Savings  & 
Loan,  account  No.  05-23- 
00192 1,236.66 

Northern  Virginia  Savings  & 
Loan,  account  No.  80507 1,728.50 

Northern  Virginia  Savings  & 
Loan,  account  No.  05-18- 
00241 664.58 

Government  Services  S&L,  ac- 
count No.  01-112091-00 147.10 

Pirst  Pederal  of  Arlington,  ac- 
count No.  05-018470-4 11.53 

Government  Services  S&L, 
money  fund  account,  No.  89- 
800336-2 5.226.44 


Securities,  stocks  and  bonds: 
U.S.  Government  bonds,  series 

E 1.441.48 

U  S  Treasury  bill,  account  No. 

'cU6-2-400-40-3938-01 10.000.00 

U  S  Treasury  bill,  account  No. 

CU6-2-400-40-3938-01 10.000.00 

Real  property:  Residential: 
939  Ardmore  Drive.  Louisville, 
Ky.: 

Assessed  value 42.000.00 

Less:  Mortgage,  the  Cumber- 
land Savings  &  Loan 8.^03.10 

Net  value 33.596.90 

1030  Anderson  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.: 

Assessed  value 102.300.00 

Less:    Mortgage.    Cowger    & 
MUlerCo A6,9AAA2 

New  value 55.355.58 


Pirst  Pederal  Savings  Assoc,  of 
Arlington,  account  No.  05- 
018470-4 
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Household     and     miscellaneous 

personal  property  (estimated)...      7,500.00 
Cash  surrender  value  of  life  In- 
surance policy: 
American    United    Life    Insur- 
ance Co..  Policy  No.  101 1729  ..       4.578.50 
American    United    Life    Insur- 
ance Co..  Policy  No.  1116312 ..  818.79 
Federal    Employees    Retirement 

System:  Contributions 48.436.93 

Automobiles: 
1965     Rambler     fair     market 

value 100.00 

1973    Chevrolet    fair    market 
value 1.04700 

Total  assets 187.922.00 

Less:  Notes  payable: 
Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 

Co. 5.332.87 

NationEii  Bank  of  Washington         2.000.00 

Total 7.332.87 

Net  assets 180.589.13 

Income 

Interest  and  dividends: 

U.S.  Treasury  bills  (AE4-2-400- 
40-3938-01  &  AX2-2-400-40- 
3938-01) 1,468.90 

Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co..  IRA  account  No.  01- 
527329 

Lincoln  Pederal  Savings  & 
Loan  account  No.  37339-5 

Lincoln  Pederal  Savings  & 
Loan.  All  Saver  No.  CD-1-01- 
301084-OAS 1.215.55 

American  United  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  Policy  No.  1116312  .. 

American  United  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  Policy  No.  1011729  .. 

Northern  Virginia  Savings  & 
Ijo&n.  account  No.  5-99-76 

Northern  Virginia  Savings  & 
Loan,  account  No.  L-6084 

Northern   Virginia   Savings    & 


Total     interest     and     divi- 
dends        3,897.68 

Honorariums: 

Agricultural  Producers.  Inc 1,500.00 

American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees 750.00 

Grocery  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation        2.000.00 

Quaker  Stove  Co 400.00 

Brookings  Institution 450.00 

Kentucky  Cable  T.V.  Associa- 
tion        1.000.00 

American  Immigration  Law- 
yers Association 1.000.00 

Kentucky     Savings     &     Loan 

Lpomjg 

Coalition  of  Apparel  Industries 
of  California 

Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America 2.000.00 


500.00 


750.00 


Total  honorariums 10.350.00 

Salary: 
U.S.  Hcuse  of  Representatives 

(R.  L.  Mazzoli) 60.662.50 

V.V.K.R..        Inc.        Architects 

(Helen  Mazzoli) 16.045.98 

Total  salaries 76.708.48 

Gross  income 90.956.16 

Income  tax  recapitulation  (Fed- 
eral. State,  local): 
Pederal: 

Gross  Income 90.128.00 

Adjustments  to  income 7,702.00 

Adjusted  gross  income 82,426.00 

Deductions  and  exemptions ...  16,259.00 

Taxable  income 66,167.00 

Tax  withheld 20,810.00 

Tax  due 21.360.00 

Kentucky: 

Tax  withheld 2.727.00 

Tax  due 2.420.00 


Refund.. 


307.00 


Virginia: 

Tax  withheld . 
Tax  due 


Refund . 


653.00 
301.00 

352.00 


223.47 
225.52 


14.65 
23.18 


41.00 


12.85 


Louisville 
County: 


and        Jefferson 
Tax  due 253.00» 


IMI 


Loan,  account  No, 

Northern  Virginia 
Loan,  account  No 

Northern  Virginia 
Loan.  All  Saver 
00192 

Government    Services 
&    Loan,    account 
800336-2 

Government    Services 
&    Loan,    account 
112091-0 


5-18-241.... 
Savings   & 

80507  

Savings   & 
No.   05-23- 


Savings 
No.    89- 


Savlngs 
No.    01- 


67.94 


112.08 


95.20 


26S.92 


122.31 


IN  MEMORY  OF  WILLIE  FRANK 

HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  summer  one  of 
the  great  figures  in  the  history  of 
Washington  State,  Willie  Frank, 
passed  away.  While  most  of  us  would 
consider  a  life  that  spanned  104  years 
to  be  a  great  achievement  in  itself,  it  is 
the  quality  of  Willie  Frank's  life  that 
was  his  greatest  legacy. 

Willie  Frank's  life  was  spent  along 
the  Nisqually  River,  which  is  located 
at  the  southernmost  point  on  Puget 
Sound.  The  river  has  its  origin  at  the 
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Nisqually  Glacier  on  Mount  Rainier, 
and  had  been  the  home  of  the  Nis- 
qually Indians  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  European  exployers  reached 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Like  his  ances- 
tors before  him,  Willie  Prank  was  a 
river  fisherman  who  lived  a  simple  life 
close  to  nature  on  his  river. 

In  his  lifetime,  Willie  Frank  watched 
the   once   numerous   runs   of   salmon 
dwindle.  The  coming  of  white  civiliza- 
tion   and   the   hydroelectric    projects 
took  their  toll.  Inadequate  sport  fish- 
ing regulations  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington     were      partly      responsible. 
Through  the  years,  Willie  Frank  con- 
sistently fought  to  protect  his  people's 
right  to  fish  in  the  Nisqually  River  in 
their  traditional  fashion  utilizing  nets. 
The  passive,  nonviolent  fish-ins  that 
occurred   at   Frank's   landing   in   the 
early   1960's  brought  national  atten- 
tion  to    the    fishing   rights    issue    in 
Washington  State.  Years  of  litigation 
resulted    in    a    U.S.    Supreme    Court 
ruling  affirming  the  right  of  the  Nis- 
quallys  and  other  Northwest  tribes  to 
fish  in  their  traditional  manner  and  to 
have   access   to   a   fair   share   of   the 
salmon  runs  as  guaranteed  in  treaties 
signed  in  1854-1855  by  U.S.  Territorial 
Governor,  Issac  Stevens. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  treaty 
rights  struggle  had  its  origin  at  Willie 
Frank's  tiny  fish  landing  on  the  Nis- 
qually River.  This  small  track  of  land 
is  home  to  Willie  Franks  immediate 
family,  which  includes  his  wife  Ange- 
line,  son  Bill  Jr.,  stepdaughter  Mai- 
selle  Bridges  and  her  daughters  Su- 
zette  and  Allison  and  their  children.  It 
is  also  the  home  of  the  Watle  Lute 
Indian  School,  started  almost  10  years 
ago  on  U.S.  Army  land  adjoining 
Frank's  Landing.  Through  the  efforts 
of  former  U.S.  Senator  Warren  Mag- 
nuson,  that  property  was  taken  into 
trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Willie  Frank  and  his  heirs. 

The  hundreds  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  mourn  the  passing  of 
Willie  Frank  remember  him  as  a  man 
of  peace,  who  was  determined  to  main- 
tain the  traditional  Nisqually  ways. 
His  lifelong  battle  to  save  the  salmon 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  other  family 
members,  including  Bill  Frank.  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Northwest  Indian 
Rshery  Commission.  All  of  us  have 
something  to  learn  from  the  inspiring 
life  of  Willie  Frank. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  enjoy 
reading  an  article  written  by  one  of 
my  constituents  which  appeared  in  a 
local  Seattle  newspaper  on  June  21, 
1983. 

The  article  follows: 

Willie  Prank  (1879-1983)  and  the  Paradise 

Before  the  White  Man  Came 

(By  TomKeefe.  Jr.) 

He  was  bom  Qu-Lash-Qud.  son  of  Kluck- 

etsuh.  Leschis  nephew,  who  along  with  his 

cousin.    Wa-He-Lute.    went    to    war    rather 

than  give  up  the  land  and  life  along  the  fer- 
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tUe  Nisqually  River  Valley  for  a  patch  of 
barren  reservation  away  from  the  river  and 
its  salmon.  Qu-Lash-Qud  listened  and 
learned;  the  white  man  must  keep  his  prom- 
ise. The  Indian  people  need  the  river  to  sur- 
vive. The  Nisqually  Tribe  must  stay  near 
the  river. 

Last  Friday  brought  wind  and  rain,  patch- 
es of  blue  sky  and  hail,  two  rainbows,  and  a 
half  moon.  And  in  the  season  of  long  sun- 
sets. Qu-Lash-Qud  ended  his  journey  among 
the  river  people  and  returned  home.  "Don't 
cry  for  me  when  I'm  gone.  son.  I  will  be 
watching  you.  This  is  the  way  things  must 
be.  Don't  cry  for  me." 

Qu-Lash-Qud  remembered  when  his 
mother  went  away.  He  was  2  years  old.  She 
left  after  giving  birth  to  his  sister.  Many 
people  cried  for  she  was  a  young  woman. 
But  not  Qu-Lash-Qud.  He  listened  and 
learned.  This  is  the  way  things  must  be. 

Qu-Lash-Qud  was  raised  by  his  aunt.  Sally 
Jackson,  the  Nisqually  Tribes  last  Ta- 
manawus  woman.  She  had  the  spiritual 
powers  that  others  did  not  possess.  Sally 
Jackson  had  the  medicine,  and  knew  which 
roots  and  herbs  and  grass  would  make  you 
well  again.  She  knew  to  fast  and  meditate, 
and  knew  the  other  world  of  night.  "Do  not 
be  afraid  of  the  night.  Qu-Lash-Qud.  C-jr 
people  are  there.  You  can  see  them  if  you 
try.  Take  this  medicine  up  the  river  to  the 
person  who  needs  it.  The  night  is  your 
friend." 

An  uncle  sent  Qu-Lash-Qud  to  the  Catho- 
lic missionary  school  where  he  was  baptized 
and  told  not  to  talk  Indian  any  more.  When 
they  beat  him  for  doing  it.  he  ran  away.  He 
walked  day  and  night,  a  little  boy.  home  to 
Nisqually.  He  did  not  fear  the  dark,  this  boy 
they  called  Willie  Frank. 

Life  was  better  at  the  Cushman  School— 
700  Indian  boys  and  girls.  Willie  joined  the 
school  band,  and  traveled  the  state  perform- 
ing with  his  schoolmates.  He  remembered 
nice  hotels,  good  meals,  and  happy  white 
faces.  In  later  years,  the  grown  man  was 
told  to  leave  these  same  places  ("We  don't 
serve  Indians").  Willie  Frank  listened  and 
learned.  Years  later,  he  would  still  pull  out 
the  old  horn  and  "Alexander's  Ragtime 
Band"  would  echo  up  the  valley  from  his 
river  landing.  Prank's  Landing. 

For  bureaucratic  identification  purpose, 
he  was  Willie  Frank.  Nisqually  Allottee  No. 
89.  Not  that  we  cared  much  about  the  im- 
portance of  his  white  name.  When  "Camp 
Louie  "  wanted  his  205  acres.  Fierce  County 
eagerly  condemned  the  reservation  and 
pushed  Willie  Frank  and  the  other  Nisqual- 
ly people  across  the  river.  Take  the  money 
and  go  away.  Many  did.  But  Willie  Frank 
wanted  land,  so  he  bought  six  acres  on  the 
river  where  he  could  fish  and  watch  and 
listen.  He  took  care  of  the  old  people  who 
were  without  food  or  shelter.  He  fed  and 
clothed  the  Indian  people  who  gathered  at 
Frank's  Landing. 

Now  they  catch  the  salmon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  not  upstream  like  the  Indians 
always  have  done.  Smoke  the  fish  in  the 
longhouse  until  it  is  hard  and  will  keep  a 
long  time.  Soak  it  in  the  river  overnight 
until  is  it  nice  and  tender.  Then  boil  it.  "It 
was  so  nice  and  tender  you  could  eat  it  with- 
out teeth. "  Grandpa  Frank  would  say:  The 
white  man  fished  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  built  a  dam  upstream.  The  salmon  went 
away. 

Willie  Frank  never  raised  his  voice  in 
anger  at  any  man.  He  never  learned  to  shoot 
a  gun  and  didn't  resist  when  they  came  to 
arrest  him.  The  SUte  of  Washington  came 
first  to  arrest  him  in  1916  and  many  more 
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times  through  the  years.  You  can't  fish  the 
river  with  a  net.  Willie  Prank— it's  against 
the  law.  "Well,  maybe  so.  but  I've  got  a 
treaty,  the  Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek  in  1854 
with  my  people.  I'm  Willie  Frank.  Nisqually 
Allottee  No.  89.  The  state  must  respect  my 
treaty  rights."  And  so  the  battle  was  joined. 
Others  would  show  less  patience  in  the 
years  that  followed.  Tear  gas  and  riot  gear 
would  be  seen  at  Frank's  Landing.  Movie 
stars  and  network  cameras.  Big  trouble  at 
Willie  Frank's  little  fish  landing.  Poor  flood 
control  and  negligent  stream-flow  manag- 
ment  at  Alder  Dam  began  to  eat  away  at 
Willie's  six  acres.  "He  would  go  off  by  him- 
self into  another  room  and  lie  down  on  hi.s 
back  with  his  arms  outstretched  and  his 
eyes  closed."  his  daughter  Maiselle  recalls. 
"He  would  l>e  very  still  for  quite  a  while, 
almost  like  he  had  left  his  body."  I  had 
always  wondered  about  this  so  finally  one 
day  I  asked  him  about  it.  He  told  me.  "It's 
something  I  was  taught  by  my  aunt.  It  is  to 
relax  my  mind."  Calm  at  the  eye  of  the 
storm. 

At  Bill  Frank  Jr.'s  birthday  party,  one 
speaker  noted  that  "every  50  years.  there"s 
one  heck  of  a  big  storm  around  here  and  an- 
other Bill  FYank  is  l)om."'  So  it  was  that  on 
E:aster  Day  last  year.  Little  Willie  saw  his 
first  sunrise.  Grandpa  held  the  baby  and 
talked  to  him  in  the  old  way.  He  listened  to 
the  boy.  bounced  him  in  rhythm  to  the  Nis- 
qually songs,  and  gave  him  his  Indian  name. 
Qu-Lash-Qud. 

At  Grandma  Angeline's  birthday  party,  a 
reporter  asked  Grandpa  what  he  looked  for- 
ward to  doing  in  the  days  to  come.  "What  I 
want  to  do  now  is  to  spend  some  time  on  the 
river.""  He  could  hear  and  feel  and  smell  and 
taste  the  Nisqually  River.  The  river  was  his 
source.  Willie  Frank  and  the  river  and  the 
salmon  were  one.  Will  the  salmon  ever  come 
back  to  Nisqually?  Time  will  tell,  but  if  he 
does— thank  this  man. 

Between  the  waking  hours  and  the  coming 
of  sleep.  Qu-Lash-Qud  saw  and  heard  the 
old  people  gathering.  Speaking  the  Nisqual- 
ly way.  gathered  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  ""I 
think  the  time  is  coming  for  me  to  be  with 
my  friends,  son.  This  is  the  way  things  must 
be." 

In  the  last  days,  he  was  hungry  for  Ti/ee. 
The  white  people  call  him  Spring  Chinook. 
Tyee  were  once  a  common  sight  on  young 
Qu-Lash-Qud's  Nisqually  River.  He  remem- 
bered hooking  a  20-pound  fish  when  he  was 
six  years  old  and  bringing  it  to  Aunt  Sally  to 
prepare  for  the  elders.  Nice  and  tender,  you 
could  eat  it  without  teeth.  Bill  Jr.  brought 
Grandpa  salmon,  but  the  hunger  remained. 
"I  always  say.  the  Nisqually  Indian  was 
living  in  paradise  before  the  white  man 
came.  Everything  grew  just  natural.  There 
were  lots  of  roots,  wild  onions,  turnips,  and 
wild  carrots.  And  one  little  black  root  that 
made  all  the  others  taste  sweet.  There  was 
game,  grouse,  and  wild  berries,  and  every- 
thing." 

Was  Qu-Lash-Qud  a  chief?  Well,  you  see. 
the  Nisquallys  didn't  have  chiefs.  The  terri- 
torial governor  tried  to  deputize  Leschi  and 
the  others  as  subchiefs  for  the  purpose  of 
signing  the  treaty.  Leschi  tore  up  the  com- 
mission when  he  saw  what  they  were  trying 
to  do.  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  and  not 
many  people  remember  now. 

Qu-Lash-Qud  remembered,  and  he  re- 
minded everyone  who  saw  or  heard  him.  He 
rememl)ered  it  all.  He  was  a  holy  man.  He 
returned  to  the  land  on  the  first  day  of 
summer— the  longest  day  of  the  year. 

There  is  an  intant  between  night  and  the 
coming  of  day  when  it  is  neither  night  nor 
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day.  It  is  a  time  of  calm  and  peace  where 
the  two  halves  of  the  circle  meet.  Have  you 
seen  it?  The  Nisqually  Indians  call  this  time 
qu-lash-qud.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MALCOLM  S. 
BROWN 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  Members 
some  memories  of  Malcolm  S.  Brown, 
late  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a 
long-time  beloved  employee  of  this 
House,  who  passed  away  last  month 
on  July  11. 

Mr.  Brown,  or  "Brown"  as  he  was 
known,  had  served  as  barber  and  su- 
pervisor of  the  House  barbershops  for 
over  18  years,  and  barber  for  the 
Senate  side  for  2  years  before  coming 
on  the  House  side.  For  as  long  as  I  can 
recall.  Brown  was  always  a  pleasant 
man,  always  accommodating  to  Mem- 
bers and  staffers  as  well  who  needed 
that  last  minute  haircut  before  a  last 
minute  press  conference,  hearing,  or 
appointment.  He  was  especially  cour- 
teous to  me,  as  I  am  sure  he  was  with 
all  of  my  colleagues,  during  our  discus- 
sions on  floor  issues— whether  we 
agreed  or  disagreed  on  the  topic. 

I  can  admit  my  visits  to  the  shop  will 
never  be  the  same  without  the  warm 
and  always  friendly  smile  that  BrowTi 
had  for  each  customer,  which  ranged 
from  staffer,  to  Members  to  an  eventu- 
al President. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
family:  his  wife  Daphne,  his  daughters 
Jan  and  Jewel,  who  was  also  an  em- 
ployee of  this  House  recently  with  my 
Subconunittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy,  and  his  grandson  Gerard.* 


H.R.  2817.  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
CLEAN  WATER  ACT  BY  AU- 
THORIZING FUNDS  FOR  THE 
CHESAPEAKE  BAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.   DYSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   was 
asked    to    testify    before    the    House 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  on  a  bill  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year  that  would  provide  funds  for 
the  cleanup  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
This  legislation  is  an  important  step  in 
restoring  the  bay's  water  quality  and 
in  dealing  with  all  the  interests  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region. 
The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  Congressman  Roy  Dyson 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  here  today  to 


testify  on  behalf  of  H.R.  2817,  a  bill  I  Intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  that  would  amend 
the  Clean  Water  Act  to  provide  for  the  en- 
hanced water  quality  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Narragansett  Bays.  , 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  one  of  our  nation  s 
most  cherished  and  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  the  largest  and  most  produc- 
tive estuary  In  the  contiguous  United 
States,  with  a  drainage  area  of  nearly  64.000 
square  miles  In  size,  that  includes  parts  of  6 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  pri- 
mary tributaries,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Po- 
tomac, and  the  James  Rivers  are  major  river 
systems  in  their  own  right. 

The  Bay's  significance  extends  beyond  its 
size,  to  its  Importance  for  the  seafood,  wa- 
terbome  commerce  and  water-oriented  in- 
dustries that  are  vital  to  the  middle  Atlantic 
states.  I  am  particularly  aware  of  this  be- 
cause of  my  responsibilities  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Maryland's  First  Congressional 
District,  which  surrounds  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

These  local  interests  are  complemented  by 
the  impact  that  the  Bay  has  on  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Its  fishing  production  is  sur- 
passed only  by  that  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  with  an  annual  dockside  value 
in  excess  of  $100  million.  Commercial  ship- 
ping interests  carried  nearly  239  million 
tons  of  cargo  via  the  Chesapeake  in  1981.  es- 
timated at  nearly  $27.5  billion. 

One  of  the  Bay's  most  valuable  roles  is  its 
function  as  a  wildlife  and  aquatic  habitat. 
Its  tributaries  are  important  places  of  repro- 
duction for  a  variety  of  species  of  anadro- 
mous  fish,  like  the  shad  and  striped  bass.  In 
fact  almost  90  percent  of  the  striped  bass 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  spawn  in  the 
Chesapeake's  waters. 

These  facts  indicate  why  the  environmen- 
tal quality  of  the  Bay  is  so  important  to  the 
region  and  the  nation.  As  you  probably 
know,  next  month  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  completes  its  seven-year.  $27 
million  study  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay's 
water  quality.  The  study  answers  many  of 
the  most  pressing  questions  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  Bay.  but  those  answers  only 
point  to  how  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  ,,.  J   ^. 

Research  findings  have  identified  three 
areas  of  serious  concern:  toxics,  nutrient  en- 
richment and  declining  Bay  grasses.  These 
findings  Indicate  that  the  main  stem  of  this 
195-mile  long  estuary  Is  losing  oxygen.  In 
addition,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  main 
tributaries  are  considerably  more  stressed 
than  scientists  originally  thought.  All  of 
these  trends— the  decline  of  the  Bay  grasses: 
the  increased  nutrient  and  attendant  loss  of 
oxygen;  and  the  continued  loading  of  toxic 
chemicals  and  heavy  metals  Into  Bay 
waters— portend  serious  problems  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  Bay  grasses  that  once  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore  are  nearly  gone.  Commercial 
landings  of  striped  bass  plunged  from  five 
million  pounds  In  1973  to  less  than  one  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1979.  Shad,  once  harvested  In 
huge  numbers,  are  now  so  scarce  that  there 
is  a  rule  against  catching  and  keeping  them 
In  Maryland.  In  general,  the  fish  that  mi- 
grate each  year  to  spawn  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  are  disappearing. 

This  decline  in  water  quality  and  subse- 
quent loss  of  aquatic  life  has  been  principal- 
ly the  result  of  non-point  source  pollution: 
that  Is,  agricultural  and  urban  runoff,  usu- 
ally from  heavy  rainfall.  Each  year  the  Bay 
receives  400  million  gallons  of  sewage  and 
some  2,000  tons  of  metals  and  symbolic  com- 
pounds. Including  sediments,  fertilizers  and 
herbicides. 


Given  the  EPA  findings,  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  a  shared  federal  and  state 
commitment  to  clean  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Management  strategies  for  the  Bay 
have  been  developed.  A  massive  data  base 
has  been  assembled  to  define  trends  in 
water  quality  variables  and  living  resources 
over  a  30  year  time  period  for  the  Bay  and 
Its  tributaries.  There  is  only  the  need  to  es- 
Ubllsh  a  mechanism  for  Implementing  the 
Bay  management  strategies  and  to  monitor 
their  environmental  results.  I  believe  my 
legislation  would  provide  that  mechanism 
and  the  Incentive  for  the  states  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  develop 
and  Implement  an  Interstate  Bay  Manage- 
ment Plan. 

My  legislation  will  provide  a  maximum  ol 
$10  million  In  federal  funds  In  each  of  the 
next  four  fiscal  years  to  help  the  states  turn 
their  water  pollution  reduction  plan  Into 
action.  The  federal  grant  money,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  EPA.  will  cover  up  to  55 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  Implementing 
the  plan  In  each  state.  Therefore,  each  state 
would  have  to  contribute  at  least  45  percent. 
The  federal  commitment  to  a  healthier 
Chesapeake  Bay  must  not  end  merely  be- 
cause the  states  are  now  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  this  water  pollution  problem. 
As  the  country's  largest  and  most  produc- 
tive estuary,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  as  much 
a  federal  concern  as  a  local  one. 

My  bill  also  Includes  a  $3  million  authori- 
zation to  Insure  that  the  EPA  continues  to 
conduct  research  and  monitor  changing  con- 
ditions In  the  Bay.  Special  attention  would 
be  paid  to  the  effect  of  pollutant  loadings 
on  the  dwindling  striped  bass  population. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  note  today 
that  my  bill  has  received  the  support  of  the 
entire  Maryland  and  Virginia  Congressional 
delegations  and  over  half  of  the  members 
from  Pennsylvania,  three  of  whom  are 
members  of  this  subcommittee.  In  addition, 
the  governors  of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  have  all  publicly  endorsed  the 

bill-  ,         .  ^      , 

This  high  level  of  interest  from  federal 

and  state  officials  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
region  represents  an  unprecedent  effort  to 
deal  with  the  Bays  problems.  We  have 
begun  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  mutual 
interest  among  the  needs  of  all  parties  in 
the  region.  Residents  on  the  Bay  worry 
about  non-point  source  pollution  harming 
the  aquatic  life.  Farmers  who  live  near  the 
Bav  or  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley  are  con- 
cerned with  finding  ways  to  save  money  on 
fertilizer  and  Improving  their  productivity 
by  preventing  further  soil  erosion.  Problems 
such  as  these  have  too  often  been  seen  as 
being  mutually  exclusive  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  a  comprehensive  solution.  My  bill 
Initiates  the  kind  of  coordinated  approach 
that  begins  the  process  of  dealing  with 
runoff  and  Its  harmful  effect  not  only  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  on  our  farmland. 

Finally,  my  legislation  would  provide  $1.5 
million  in  each  of  five  fiscal  years  for  the 
EPA  to  conduct  research  assessing  the  prin- 
cipal factors  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  Narragansett 
Bay  in  Rhode  Island.  My  bill  also  requires 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  establish  a 
mechanism  for  Improving  the  collection, 
storage,  analysis  and  dissemination  of  water 
quality  data  on  the  Narragansett  Bay. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  colleagues,  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Is  our  nation's  major  legis- 
lative vehicle  to  improve  water  quality.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay.  as  our  nation's  largest  and 
most  productive  estuary,  warrants  protec- 
tion under  Its  statutes.  My  legislation  repre- 
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sents  an  Important  first  step  towards  im- 
proving the  Bay's  water  quality  and  assur- 
ing future  generations  that  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  win  continue  to  be  a  productive  center 
for  economic  development  and  aquatic  life.  I 
urge  Its  Inclusion  in  this  year's  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  gladly  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have.« 


MUCH  MORE  THAN  COVERT  AID 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Times  by  M. 
Stanton  Evans. 

Mr.  Evans  clarifies  the  real  moral 
issue  involved  in  Boland-Zablocki:  Not 
whether  it  is  immoral  to  provide 
covert  aid  to  insurgents  fighting  to 
overthrow  a  foreign  government,  but 
whether  it  is  immoral  not  to  give  any 
aid— overt  or  covert— to  persons  de- 
fending their  freedom  against  oppres- 
sion by  the  Sandinista  regime. 

This  aid  cutoff  is  dangerous  as  it 
grants  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  a  privi- 
leged sanctuary  on  the  American 
mainland,  abrogates  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and,  in  effect,  enforces  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Aug.  3.  1983] 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

MocH  More  Than  Covert  Aid 

The  truly  incredible  nature  of  what  the 

House     of     RepresenUtives     has     voted 

concerning    U.S.    policy    toward   Nicaragua 

doesn't  come  through  in  most  discussions  of 

this  topic. 

What  the  public  Is  being  told  is  that 
"covert "  or  "secret"  aid  to  the  anti-commu- 
nist rebels  in  Nicaragua  would  be  suspended 
by  the  House  amendment.  This  Is  made  to 
sound  like  a  vote  for  opermess  and  hones- 
ty—to stop  pretending  we  aren't  doing  some- 
thing that  everybody  knows  we  are,  as  befits 
a  democratic  nation. 

If  that  were  in  fact  what  the  House  had 
done  the  vote  would  have  something  to  rec- 
ommend it.  Since  everybody  knows  by  now 
that  we  have  been  helping  the  antlcommun- 
ists  in  Nicaragua,  it  makaes  us  look  both 
foolish  and  dishonest  to  act  as  if  we  aren't. 
Granted  the  need  and  desirability  of  covert 
action  In  certain  cases,  no  good  purpose  Is 
served  by  clinging  to  such  a  fig  leaf  here. 

Moreover,  a  pretty  good  case  can  be  made 
for  overt  assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan  "Con- 
tras."  11  Is  now  established  fact  that  the 
SandlnUta  government  Is  a  funnel  for 
Soviet  and  Cuban  arms  and  the  proximate 
source  of  aggression  against  El  Salvador  and 
other  nations  In  the  region.  That  being  so, 
our  government  should  state  that  were 
going  to  take  whatever  steps  are  needed  to 
get  such  aggression  halted-up  to  and  m- 
cluding  arms  aid  to  the  Contras.  That's  a 
perfectly  sensible  position,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  data  on  the  public  record  to  sup- 
port it.  ...  J 
Unfortunately,  what  the  House  has  voted 
is  nothing  like  this.  Rather  than  requiring 
that  aid  to  the  Contras  be  open  and  above 
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board.  It  has  voted  that  such  aid  be  cut  off 
entirely,  with  no  ifs.  ands  or  buts.  The 
amendment  it  adopted  requires  that  no  offi- 
cial funds  be  disbursed  if  the  outlay  would 
have  "the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua,  by  any  nation,  group, 
organization,  movement,  or  individual." 

The  so-called  "open"  assistance  author- 
ized by  this  amendment  would  be  aid  to  gov- 
ernments in  the  region— not  the  Contras. 
And.  to  make  sure  that  no  arms  aid  what- 
ever could  get  through  to  ihe  Nicaraguan 
anti-communists,  the  amendment  further 
specifies  that  this  assistance  can't  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  group  that  is  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas.  In  other  words,  by 
adopting  this  amendment,  the  House  was 
not  voting  against  secrecy.  It  was  voting 
against  extending  any  aid  whatever  to  anti- 
communist  g^uerrillas  opposing  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

What  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is 
that  the  House  Intelligence  Committee, 
which  devised  and  reported  this  amend- 
ment, has  itself  emphasized  the  crucial  role 
of  the  Sandinistas  in  exporting  revolution 
to  El  Salvador,  and  the  flow  of  Cuban- 
Soviet  aid  into  the  region  through  Mana- 
gua. Its  findings  in  this  respect,  for  in- 
stance, include  the  following: 

"There  is  .  .  .  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
Sandlnista  government  of  Nicaragua  is  help- 
ing train  insurgents  and  is  transferring  arms 
and  financial  support  from  and  through 
Nicaragua  to  the  insurgents.  They  are  fur- 
ther providing  the  insurgents  bases  of  oper- 
ation in  Nicaragua.  Cuban  involvement  in 
Nicaragua — especially  in  providing  arms— is 
also  evident  .  .  . 

"A  major  portion  of  the  arms  and  other 
material  sent  by  Cuba  and  other  communist 
countries  to  the  Salvadoran  insurgents  tran- 
sits Nicaragua  with  the  permission  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Sandinistas.  The  Salvadoran 
insurgents  rely  on  the  use  of  sites  in  Nicara- 
gua, some  of  which  are  located  in  Managua 
itself,  for  communications,  command-and- 
control.  and  for  the  logistics  to  conduct 
their  financial,  material  and  propaganda  ac- 
tivities. 

"The  Sandlnista  leadership  sanctions  and 
directly  facilitates  all  of  the  above  func- 
tions. Nicaragua  provides  a  range  of  other 
support  activities,  including  secure  transit 
of  insurgents  to  and  from  Cuba,  and  assist- 
ance to  the  insurgents  in  planning  their  ac- 
tivities In  El  Salvador.  In  addition.  Nicara- 
gua and  Cuba  have  provided— and  appear  to 
continue  providing— training  to  the  Salva- 
doran insurgents." 

Having  made  those  findings,  the  commit- 
tee then  went  on  to  recommend  a  total 
cutoff  of  aid  to  anticommunist  Nicaraguans 
fighting  against  the  Sandinistas.  The  House 
has  followed  suit,  along  the  way  negating  a 
proposal  that  would  have  hinged  this  move 
to  a  cessation  of  arms  aid  by  the  Sandinistas 
to  the  Marxists  in  El  Salvador.  If  the  Senate 
concurs,  the  net  effect  would  be  to  ensure 
the  Soviets  and  Cubans  a  priviledged  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Americsm  mainland — courtesy 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Rather  different, 
wouldn't  you  say.  from  simply  voting  in 
favor  of  openness  and  honesty?* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WOMEN  EXPLOITED  BY  ABOR- 
TION (WEBA)  FIGHT  ABOR- 
TIONS 


August  4,  1983 


August  I  1983 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  1.5  million  abortions 
performed  each  year  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
150,000  second  and  third  trimester 
babies  are  legally  terminated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
in  Atlanta,  approximately  500  babies 
actually  survive  the  "procedure"  and 
go  on  to  be  adopted.  Thousands  more 
survive  momentarily,  but  receive  no 
treatment  whatsoever.  Clearly,  the 
unborn  child  is  a  pathetic  victim 
whose  right  to  live  is  predicated  solely 
on  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  wanted. 

But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  they  are  not  the  only  victims. 

As  Nancyjo  Mann,  founder  of 
Women  Exploited  By  Abortion 
(WEBA)  points  out  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Times,  the  women  who  abort 
are  also  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Mann  should 
know.  She  had  a  saline  abortion  when 
her  baby  was  5^/i  months  gestation. 
She  gave  birth  to  a  dead  baby  girl  poi- 
soned by  the  salt.  She  has  been 
through  hell  trying  to  deal  with  what 
she  permitted  a  doctor  to  do  to  her 
baby.  She  feels  she  has  been  ripped 
off  by  the  abortionist  who  trivialized 
the  nature  of  the  deed  and  cormed  by 
a  legal  system  that  stretches  "freedom 
of  choice"  to  include  the  painful  de- 
struction of  children.  She  named  her 
baby  girl  Shauna  Marie. 

In  today's  article  she  says: 

Once  they  put  the  saline  in  thei  e's  no  way 
to  reverse  it.  And  for  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  I  felt  my  daughter  thrash  around  vio- 
lently while  she  was  being  choked,  poisoned, 
burned,  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  that  was  going  to  happen.  And 
I  remember  talking  to  her  and  I  remember 
telling  her  I  didn't  want  to  do  this,  I  wished 
she  could  live. 

Less  than  1  year  ago.  Ms.  Mann 
founded  WEBA.  Its  10,000  members 
all  had  abortions  and  are  eager— de- 
spite the  personal  pain  involved  in 
going  public— to  get  the  message  out 
that  abortion  exploits  women.  Two 
weeks  ago,  I  met  Ms.  Marm.  Articulate 
and  sincere.  I  was  impressed  with  her 
determination  to  make  Americans— es- 
pecially Congress— face  the  grim  reali- 
ty about  abortion.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  her  compassionate 
concern  for  the  women,  the  unsung 
victims  of  abortion. 

I  commend  the  article  to  you  for 
your  reading. 


CProm  The  Washington  Times.  Wednesday. 

Aug.  3.  1983] 

Women  Form  WEBA  To  Fight  Abortions 

(By  Tom  Diaz) 

NANCY  JO  MANN  ON  THE  HORROR  OF  HAVING  AN 
ABORTION  AND  OF  THE  MISSION  OF  WOMEN 
EXPLOITED  BY  ABORTION 

Q:  Tell  us  about  your  experience  with 
abortion  and  its  consequences. 

A:  My  experience  goes  back  to  1974.  the 
month  of  October.  30th  day— the  day  that  I 
killed  by  baby  girl.  It  was  a  second  trimester 
abortion.  I  was  5Vi  months  pregnant. 

I  went  to  the  doctor  because  family  mem- 
bers had  pressured  me.  had  encouraged  me. 
There  was  no  "Nancy  maybe  you  should  re- 
consider." because  it  was  not  my  idea  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  theirs. 

My  husband  had  walked  out  the  door  and 
deserted  us.  The  responsibility  of  three  chil- 
dren was  just  too  much  for  him.  I  went  to 
my  mother  and  my  brother  and  asked. 
"What  am  I  going  to  do?  "  And  my  mother 
said  "It's  obvious.  Nancy,  no  man's  going  to 
want  you  with  three  children,  let  alone  the 
two  you  already  have.  You're  probably  not 
going  to  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  and 
you're  probably  going  to  be  on  welfare  the 
rest  of  your  life." 

And  following  those  three  positive,  uplift- 
ing statements,  she  said  "You're  going  to 
have  an  abortion."  Then  she  called  one  of 
the  leading  ob/gyns  in  the  Midwest,  and  he 
said.  "Absolutely,  no  problem.  Bring  her  on 
in." 

Q:  Did  he  know  at  the  time  how  far  you 
were  along? 

A:  Absolutely.  He  does  all  kinds  of  second 
trime-sters.  no  problem. 

I  went  in  and  I  asked.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  me? "  All  he  did  was  look  at 
my  stomach  and  say.  "I'm  going  to  take  a 
little  fluid  out.  put  a  little  fluid  in.  you'll 
have  severe  cramps  and  expel  the  fetus." 

I  said.   "Is  that  all?  "  He  said.   "That's  all." 

It  didn't  sound  too  bad.  But  what  that 
doctor  described  to  me  was  not  the  truth. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  and  60  ccs  of  amnio- 
tic fluid  were  drawn  out.  and  a  saline  solu- 
tion injected.  Immediately  the  needle  went 
through  the  abdomen.  I  hated  Nancyjo.  I 
hated  myself.  With  every  ounce  of  my  being 
I  wanted  to  scream  out  "Please,  stop,  don't 
do  this  to  me."  But  I  couldn't  get  it  out. 

Once  they  put  in  the  saline  there's  no  way 
to  reverse  it.  And  for  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  I  felt  my  daughter  thrash  around  vio- 
lently while  she  was  being  choked,  poisoned, 
burned  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  that  was  going  to  happen.  And 
I  remember  talking  to  her  and  I  remember 
telling  her  I  didn't  want  to  do  this.  I  wished 
she  could  live.  And  yet  she  was  dying  and  I 
remember  her  very  last  kick  on  her  left  side. 
She  had  no  strength  left. 

I've  tried  to  imagine  us  dying  that  kind  of 
death,  a  pillow  put  over  us.  suffocating.  In 
four  minutes  we'd  pass  out.  We'd  have  that 
gift  of  passing  out  and  then  dying.  But  it 
took  her  an  hour  and  a  half  just  to  die. 

Then  I  was  given  an  intravenuous  injec- 
tion to  help  stimulate  labor  and  I  went  into 
hard  labor  for  12  hours.  And  at  5:30  a.m.  on 
the  31st  of  October  I  delivered  my  daughter 
whose  name  is  now  Charmaine  Marie.  She 
was  14  inches  long.  She  weighed  over  a 
pound  and  a  half.  She  had  a  head  of  hair 
and  her  eyes  were  opening. 

I  got  to  hold  her  because  the  nurses  didn't 
make  it  to  the  room  in  time.  I  delivered  my 
girl  myself.  They  grabbed  her  out  of  my 
hands  and  threw  her.  threw  her.  into  a 
bedpan.  After  they  finished  and  took  her 


away  in  the  bedpan,  they  brought  a  lady  in 
to  finish  her  la.st  hour  of  labor  lying  next  to 
me.  She  had  a  healthy  baby  boy. 
That  was  tough. 

I  liked  Nancyjo.  I  liked  me.  prior  to  the 
abortion.  But  shame  and  remorse  and  guilt 
set  in— I  mean,  when  you  get  a  hold  of  your 
own  daughter  and  you  see  what  you  did. 
She  was  not  a  "fetus."  She  was  not  a  "prod- 
uct of  conception."  She  was  not  a  "tissue  ad- 
hering to  the  uterine  wall.  "  She  was  my 
daughter  and  I  got  to  hold  her.  at  only  SVz 
months.  22  weeks.  So  those  are  cheap,  inhu- 
man words  to  use  around  me. 

I  chose  to  be  sterilized  because  I  couldn't 
cope  with  the  idea  that  I  could  possibly  kill 
again.  It  was  too  devastating.  It  was  not 
something  you  go  around  telling  people, 
that  you  just  killed  your  baby,  no  problem.  I 
was  ashamed,  totally  ashamed. 

Q:  But  some  people  would  say  that  al- 
though this  experience  obviously  had  a 
great  impact  on  you,  it  is  not  characteristic 
of  most  other  women  who  have  abortions.  Is 
your  case  unusual? 

A-  No,  my  case  is  not  unusual  at  all. 
People  want  to  say  'Oh,  but  Nancy,  you're 
the  extreme."  That's  not  true.  In  fact  there 
are  so  mary  more  of  us  than  there  are  the 
other.  The  emotional  hurt  is  so  deep.  You 
do  not  discuss  your  abortion,  the  suction 
machines  and  the  needles  and  everything 
else,  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cookie.  Women 
just  don't  do  this.  The  pain  is  just  too  deep 
and  too  great. 

I'm  sure  there  are  women  out  there  who 
are  never  fazed,  never,  by  their  abortion. 
But  I  would  say  that  98,  99  percent  of  them 
are  fazed,  whether  it's  for  a  small  period  of 
time  or  for  the  rest  of  their  life,  whether 
they  suffer  only  a  small  degree  or  die  from 
their  abortions, 

Q:  How  did  WEBA— Women  Exploited  By 
Abortion— get  started? 

A:  About  one  year  ago  I  was  talking  to  an- 
other recording  artist  who  was  pro-life.  I 
asked  what  pro-life  meant  and  he  said  he 
was  anti-abortion.  I  said.  "Hank.  I  had  an 
abortion  in  1974. 1  was  bVi  months  pregnant. 
It  hurt  so  bad  for  so  long." 

He  just  about  drove  the  car  off  the  road. 
And  he  said.  "Nancy,  you've  got  to  tell  the 
story. "  So,  a  year  ago  I  went  public,  founded 
WEBA. 
Q:  How  many  members  do  you  have? 
A:  I'm  a  10-month-old  corporation  and  in 
10  months  I've  gone  from  being  two  people, 
my  vice  president  and  myself,  in  two  states. 
Virginia  and  Iowa,  to  now  having  34  states 
with  approximately  10,000  women  in  my 
group. 

Q:  What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  abor- 
tion on  women? 

A:  I  have  women  who  cannot  vacuum 
their  carpets.  They  have  to  have  the  neigh- 
bor or  their  husbands  do  it  while  they're  at 
the  grocery  store,  because  of  the  suction 
sound.  You  see.  the  suction  machine  (used 
in  many  abortions)  makes  that  sucking 
sound— it's  29  times  more  powerful  than  the 
vacuum  we  use  in  our  home.  The  majority 
of  the  women  aren't  put  to  sleep.  It's  done 
without  being  put  to  sleep.  It's  heartbreak- 
ing to  me  that  they  can't  run  a  vacuum 
cleaner— that's  a  deep  wound. 

One  psychological  effect  we  see  almost  all 
the  time  is  guilt.  Others  are  suicidal  im- 
pulses, a  sense  of  loss,  of  unfulfillment. 
Mourning,  regret  and  remorse.  Withdrawal, 
loss  of  confidence  in  decision-making  capa- 
bilities. They  feel  that  maybe  they've  made 
a  wrong  decision,  maybe  they  can't  make 
another  decision  right  in  their  life.  Lower- 
ing   of    self    esteem.    Preoccupation    with 
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death.  Hostilities,  self-destructive  behavior, 
anger  and  rage.  You  can  lose  your  temper 
quickly.  A  despair,  helplessness,  desire  to  re- 
member the  death  date  which  is  really 
weird  but  you  do  that.  You  remember  the 
death  date  which  is  really  weird  but  you  do 
that.  You  remember  these  dates  very 
strongly.  A  preoccupation  with  t'le  would-be 
due  date  or  due  month.  My  daughter  was 
due  in  early  March,  so  in  early  March  it's 
there. 

An  intent  interest  in  babies  but  a  thwart- 
ed maternal  instinct.  Women  really  are  in- 
terested in  babies,  but  I  have  many  mem- 
bers who  can't  hold  children.  A  hatred  for 
anyone  connected  with  abortion.  Lack  of 
desire  to  enter  into  a  relationship  with  a 
partner,  loss  of  interest  in  sex.  and  inability 
to  forgive  self,  feeling  of  dehumanization. 
nightmares,  seizures  and  tremors,  frustra- 
tions, feelings  of  being  exploited.  And  child 
abuse.  We  see  a  lot  of  child  abuse. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
come  from  any  right  to  life  organization. 
We  are  connected  with  no  one.  We  remain 
neutral.  But  we  are  the  ones  they  are  all  ar- 
guing about  and  discussing  and  debating. 
We  are  the  voice  of  experience. 

I  told  Congressman  (Henry  A.)  Waxman. 
D-Cal..  at  a  recent  hearing.  "Have  you  ever 
had  your  cervix  dilated  and  the  womb 
ripped  open?  Have  you  ever  had  tubes  stuck 
inside  of  you  and  everything  sucked  out? 
Have  you  ever  had  needles  stuck  through 
your  abdomen?  Have  you  ever  felt  your 
baby  thrash  around  and  die?  Have  you  ever 
had  hard  labor,  delivered  and  held  your 
baby?  Because  if  you  havent,  sir,  you  can't 
intelligently  talk  to  me  about  this.  We  are 
the  voice  of  experience.  We've  all  had  this 
done  to  us." 

And  that's  a  fact.  So  we  hold  our  own 
ground,  our  own  turf,  our  own  territory. 

Q:  What  is  it  that  your  organization  does 
as  a  voice  of  experience? 

A:  We  are  a  support  group  for  those 
women  who  hurt— physically,  emotionally, 
mentally  and  spiritually-from  their  abor- 
tions. We  are  there  when  the  phone  rings  at 
3  in  the  morning  and  someone  U  suicidal  be- 
cause maybe  it  was  four  years  ago  on  that 
day  and  they  still  can't  cope  with  it.  We  cry 
with  them  and  talk  with  them.  We  are  a 
support  group.  We  also  are  a  political  group. 
I  am  classified  as  that,  and  I  guess  the 
strongest  thing  of  what  I  intend  to  do— I 
intend  to  shut  the  abortion  industry  down.  I 
intend  to  shut  the  abortion-on-demand  in- 
dustry down. 

We  also  have  rape  victims  and  incest  vic- 
tims among  our  members— the  other  3  per- 
cent (not  abortion-on-demand).  And  every 
one  of  them  is  getting  ready  to  go  public,  to 
speak  very  publicly— their  full  names,  ages, 
everything.  They're  not  ashamed.  They 
know  what  happened  to  their  lives.  They 
became  victims  of  an  industry  that  is 
making  lots  of  money,  that  was  supposed  to 
be  a  quick  answer. 

And  now  they're  under  psychiatric  care, 
psychological  care.  Because  of  the  abortion, 
not  the  rape  and  incest.  They  overcame  the 
rape  and  the  incest.  Sure  they  needed  help, 
but  they  overcame  that.  But  they  have  had 
a  very  difficult  time  overcoming  killing  that 
innocent  baby. 

They  heard  of  WEBA  and  they  contacted 
us.  And  two  of  them  were  so  brutally  beaten 
they  couldn't  make  it  to  the  hospital  in 
time.  Pure  rapes,  I'm  not  talking  about  just 
a  strong  sexual  aggressiveness.  I'm  talking 
about  women  who  were  brutally  beaten, 
true  rape  victims. 
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Q:  You  talked  about  political  activity. 
What's  been  your  experience  here  in  the 
Congress? 

A:  I  testified  two  weeks  ago  before  Rep. 
Waxman.  Barbara  Mikulski  and  a  few  other 
congressmen.  It  was  a  stacked  hearing— 14 
to  1  doesn't  sound  very  balanced  to  me.  But 
I  went  in  very  open  and  honest  with  them. 
They  sat  very  intently  and  very  amazed  at 
the  story  I  had  to  tell  about  my  organiza- 
tion, myself  and  my  constituency.  WEBA. 

Barbara  Mikulski  said  "Ive  never  heard 
this  side  "  I  said.  "No.  Pandoras  box  got 
opened  up  10  years  ago  and  now  youre  just 
starting  to  see  it. "  I  predict  that  in  five 
years  we  will  see  an  epidemic  of  mental  and 
nervous  breakdowns  among  the  women  of 
this  country.  People  are  not  going  to  know 
why  and  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
why:  because  they've  had  an  abortion,  that's 
why. 

It's  a  quick  solution.  Abortion  is  not  an 
ending  of  problems,  it's  the  down  payment 
for  a  whole  new  set  of  problems.  That's 
what  it  is.  It  doesn't  get  rid  of  them. 

Q:  Have  congressmen  been  exposed  to 
your  view,  the  voice  of  experience? 

A:  No.  1  hear  time  and  time  again.  "I've 
never  heard  this  side  before. "  "Are  there 
many  more  like  you?  "  they  ask.  And  my 
answer  is  this.  Take  the  15  million  of  us  who 
have,  by  legal  abortion-on-demand,  killed 
our  babies.  I  will  give  2  million  or  3  million 
to  Planned  Parenthood.  NOW  or  whoever 
they  want.  I  will  give  another  2  million  or  3 
million  who  have  two  or  three  abortions 
without  open  remorse. 

And  justification  to  oneself  is  important 
here,  by  the  way.  I  don't  know  how  many 
women  I  told  to  go  have  abortions.  Justifica- 
tion. It's  Uke,  if  you  can  have  a  few  more,  go 
do  what  you  did  and  kind  of  justify  it.  it 
makes  it  better.  It  makes  it  not  quite  so  bad. 
That  still  leaves  9  million  of  us  who've 
been  hurt  in  one  way,  shape  or  form  or  the 
other— psychologically,  physically,  emotion- 
ally or  spiritually. 

Q:  So  you  believe  that  there  are— by  con- 
servative estimate— perhaps  10  million 
women  who  suffered  as  you  did? 

A:  I  believe  by  very  conservative  there's  8 
million  who  have  been  hurt. 

Q:  Where  can  they  write  or  call?  Or  what 
can  they  do  if  they  need  somebody,  such  as 
your  organization? 

A-  They  can  call  or  they  can  write.  The 
address  is  WEBA,  1553  24th  St.,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  50311.  Or  they  can  reach  me  at  515- 
255-0552,  my  business  phone.  If  they  hurt, 
if  they're  at  a  certain  state.  I  may  have  a 
state  representative  where  a  girl  can  be  with 
them  and  talk  with  them.  I  get  so  many 
women  who  have  written  me  to  say.  "Thank 
God,  there  is  somebody  that  I  can  now  fi- 
nally pour  the  whole  thing  out  to." 

And  I'm  thankful  that  I  am  a  Christian 
because  I  couldn't  carry  that  load.  If  you 
could  read  my  mail  ...  It  started  off  where 
I'd  get  two  and  three  letters  a  day  and  now 
they're  wrapping  it  in  bundles  to  bring  to 
me.  And  I  get  maU  from  aU  over  the  world. 
Q:  Within  10  months  this  has  happened? 
A:  In  10  months.  There  is  such  a  need.  No 
one  thought  10  years  ago  of  the  aftermath. 
We're  the  aftermath.* 
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PARK  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES,  ED 
JOHN.  CLETUS  YOUNKER.  AND 
JOE  SMITH  CITED  FOR  BRAV- 
ERY 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OP  MABYLAirD 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
,  recent  heroic  efforts  of  three  National 
1  Park  Service  employees  have  come  to 
my  attention  and  I  am  proud  to  share 
the  happy  results  of  this  event  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  actions  of  Ranger  Ed  John, 
maintenance  worker  Cletus  Younker. 
and  maintenance  foreman  Joe  Smith 
provides  an  example  of  good  citizen- 
ship for  those  of  us  in  Government 
and  for  all  the  American  people.  The 
brave  deeds  of  the  two  maintenance 
workers  who  scaled  a  rock  cliff  with 
ropes  to  rescue  Boy  Scout  Edward 
Hopkins,  with  no  thought  as  to  their 
own  safety,  are  especially  important  to 
note. 

We  should  recognize  them  and  be  in- 
spired by  their  actions  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  another  who  needed 
assistance  in  a  time  of  trouble.  I  am 
pleased  that  these  courageous  Nation- 
al Park  Service  employees  are  my  con- 
stituents who  are  deserving  of  special 
commendation. 

At  this  point.  I  include  the  article 
from  the  August  4,  1983,  Washington 
Post  which  highlights  their  action. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  4,  1983] 

U.S.  Park  Employes  Rescue  Boy  Scout 

Oldtown,  Md..  August  3.— Two  national 
park  employes  in  Western  Maryland  res- 
cued a  Delaware  Boy  Scout  today  who  was 
stranded  on  a  cliff,  officials  said. 

U.S.  Park  Service  Ranger  Ed  John  said 
Edward  Hopkins.  15,  of  Wilmington, 
climbed  about  75  feet  up  a  shale  cliff  at  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  Allegany  County  at  about  10 
a.m. 

Park  maintenance  workers  rappelled  from 
the  top  of  the  cliff  and  lowered  the  Wil- 
mington youth  to  safety.  John  said  the 
scout  was  not  injured.* 


WILLIAM  BELL 


IMI 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Durham  County.  N.C. 
commissioners.  William  Bell  has  taken 
decisive  and  effective  action  to  make 
local  government  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  its  citizens.  I  salute  Mr. 
Bell  for  his  outstanding  achievements, 
and  request  that  a  recent  article  in  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  describing 
his  life  of  challenge  and  struggle  for 
opportunity  be  inserted  in  the  Record: 
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Action  Replaces  Talk  for  Durham 
Commissioner 

(By  David  Brown) 
DtjRHAM.— In  a  county  where  36  percent  of 
the  residents  are  black,  dominated  by  a  city 
whose  population  is  almost  half  black, 
making  government  meetings  accessible  to 
working  people  and  ensuring  open  hiring 
for  government  jobs  are  not  small  issues. 

Yet  for  years,  many  felt  that  Durham 
County  commissioners  gave  little  more  than 
lip  service  to  those  goals.  With  the  election 
of  the  new  chairman  of  the  board  last  De- 
cember, talk  turned  to  action.  By  January 
the  board  had  switched  its  meeting  time 
from  mom'ngs  to  evenings,  and  in  April  it 
adopted  an  affirmative  action  plan  for 
county  government  hiring. 

The  changes  probably  resulted  as  much 
from  a  major  shift  in  the  politlctU  leanings 
of  the  five-member  board  as  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  chairman,  but  to  William 
Vaughn  Bell,  the  means  don't  matter  as 
much  as  the  end. 

His  election  as  the  board's  first  black 
chairman  followed  10  years  during  which 
some  said  Bell  was  beating  his  head  against 
a  wall.  He  prefers  to  believe  he  was  slowly 
building  on  a  base  he  started  when  he 
joined  the  board  jast  four  years  after 
coming  to  Durham,  biding  his  time  until  the 
political  climate  warmed  to  his  concerns  for 
issues  like  growth  and  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

'The  feeling  I  got  was  that  if  an  idea 
didn't  come  from  the  majority  of  the  board, 
we  weren't  going  to  deal  with  it— it  wasn't 
worth  doing,"  said  Bell,  recalling  years 
when  he  was  not  a  member  of  that  majori- 
ty. "There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
being  there  makes  a  difference,  even  if  you 
can't  get  things  done. 

"Even  though  you  were  not  able  to  get 
done  what  you  wanted  to.  you  were  there, 
and  you  could  express  the  concerns  of  these 
people." 

For  Bell,  it  seems,  "being  there"  has  given 
way  to  "arrived." 

At  only  42,  while  juggling  his  job  as  an 
IBM  executive,  his  leadership  of  a  plastic 
molding  company  and  his  involvement  in  a 
non-profit  community  development  corpora- 
tion, he  has  some  people  encouraging  him 
to  climb  higher  in  politics. 

During  a  childhood  divided  between 
Washington  and  Winston-Salem,  Bell 
learned  a  bit  about  the  inner  workings  of 
the  private  and  the  public  sectors,  and  the 
not-so-subtle  differences  between  drinking 
fountains. 

He  left  Washington  at  age  5  to  live  with 
his  grandparents  in  Winston-Salem,  but 
continued  to  spend  summers  at  his  mother's 
home  near  Howard  University,  visiting 
"every  government  building  there  was  to 
visit." 

In  North  Carolina,  he  saw  the  business 
world  through  the  eyes  of  his  grandfather, 
a  messenger  for  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  who  also  owned  rental  properties,  and 
through  an  uncle  who  taught  school. 

Bell  couldn't  understand  why  the  uncle 
shined  shoes  in  hotel  barber  shops  in  the 
summer,  until  he  found  out  it  was  a  front- 
he  was  eavesdropping  on  businessmen  for 
tips  on  how  to  invest  what  money  he  had. 

"I  was  always  impressed  by  any  black 
businessmen  I  saw  in  the  community,"  Bell 
said. 

At  the  age  of  6  or  7,  he  was  independent 
enough  to  leave  the  church  his  grandpar- 
ents attended,  having  found  one  he  liked 
better. 
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Bell  asserted  his  independence  in  other 
ways,  some  of  which  his  Southern  peers 
didn't  understand. 

"I  would  always  refuse  to  drink  at  a  foun- 
tain that  was  marked  Colored'. "  he  said. 
Summers  in  Washington,  where  racial  tepa- 
ratism  was  not  as  pronounced,  had  left  him 
feeling  "I  shouldn't  be  treated  that  way."  he 
said. 

"I  could  never  understand  the  great  dis- 
parity between  what  blacks  had  and  what 
whites  had  in  Winston-Salem." 

Bell  returned  to  Washington  to  study  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Howard,  and  later  got  a 
master's  degree  while  designing  computers 
as  a  civilian  working  for  the  Army. 

Though  dismayed  at  the  racial  attitudes 
in  Winston-Salem  and  in  Florida  while 
working  there  briefly,  he  also  had  noticed 
something  positive  about  the  behavior  of 
blacks  in  the  South.  During  his  graduate 
school  years  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  students  who  left  high 
school  without  career  plans.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, he  said,  there  was  an  assumption  that 
you  were  going  to  college  or  into  the  mili- 
tary. 

"I  didn't  see  the  so-called  role  models  for 
blacks  in  New  Jersey  that  I  saw  in  the 
South,"  Bell  said.  "I  knew  eventually  I'd 
come  back  South.  I  could  see  things  were 
changing." 

Pate  may  have  thrown  him  into  politics 
when  he  reported  to  IBM  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  in  1968. 

While  waiting  for  their  house  to  be  built. 
Bell  and  his  family  lived  with  another 
IBMer,  Eugene  Hampton,  who  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  campaign  for  Durhan  City 
Council.  Hampton  lost  the  election,  but  Bell 
gained  his  first  exposure  to  campaign  work. 

Later  Bell  took  the  lead  in  a  community 
organization's  zoning  fight  with  the  county 
commissioners.  Again,  his  side  lost,  but 
again,  being  there  had  helped.  "I  think  we 
impressed  the  developers  with  our  con- 
cerns," Bill  said. 

What  impressed  him  was  the  amount  of 
politics  involved  in  getting  things  done. 

The  groundwork  for  black  participation 
on  the  board  of  commissioners  had  been 
laid  by  Asa  T.  Spauldlng,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  N.C.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the 
nation's  largest  black-owned  financial  insti- 
tution. 

In  1972,  when  Spaulding  decided  not  to 
seek  re-election  as  a  commissioner,  his  polit- 
ical organization  got  behind  Bell. 

The  early  years,  in  the  company  of  a  well- 
established  conservative  majority  on  the 
board,  were  "frustrating  in  the  sense  that  I 
was  younger,  and  had  some  youthful  ideas 
about  how  to  get  things  done,  "  Bell  said,  "I 
guess  I  was  trying  to  bring  a  sensitivity  to 
the  board." 

He  talked  to  deaf  ears  about  affirmative 
action,  about  scheduling  meetings  when 
working  people  could  attend,  about  a 
stronger  effort  to  attract  blacks  to  various 
boards  and  committees.  He  finally  told  the 
board  in  1981,  "I  don't  like  to  bring  up  the 
racial  bit  (but)  based  on  the  way  we're  doing 
things,  it  looks  like  no  chainges  in  attitude." 
Bell  also  was  nagged  by  a  feeling  that 
Durham  had  missed  the  boat  on  residential 
and  commercial  development  outside  the 
Research  Triangle  Park.  As  Raleigh  and 
Cary  grew  rapidly,  he  said,  the  absence  of  a 
clear  water  and  sewer  extension  policy  hin- 
dered Durham's  growth. 

He  pressed  for  using  revenue  sharing 
money  and  for  a  bond  referendum  to  spread 
water  and  sewer  lines,  to  no  avail  against 


other  board  members  who  thought  the  cost 
was  too  high. 

The  1974  election  of  Spaulding's  wife. 
Elna,  did  little  to  change  the  political 
makeup  of  the  board.  The  breakthrough  for 
her  and  for  Bell  came  last  fall  with  the  elec- 
tion of  a  progressive  Democrat,  Rebecca 
Heron. 

In  addition  to  the  affirmative  action  plan, 
the  beginning  of  night  meetings  and  an 
open  nominations  process  for  boards  and 
committees,  the  board  under  Bell  has  liber- 
alized water  and  sewer  extension  by  having 
interested  county  residents  contribute  to 
the  up-front  costs. 

"I  don't  think  anything  the  board  has 
done  since  I've  been  chairman  should  come 
as  a  surprise  to  anybody."  Bell  said.  "I've 
been  talking  about  these  things  for  years. 

Bell's  chairmanship,  Mrs.  Spaulding  said, 
"has  made  the  board  more  coherent  and 
consistent. 

•He's  an  organizer.  He  knows  when  things 
are  not  working  like  they  should  be.  He's  a 
sophisticated  politician." 

A  short,  slim  man.  Bell  has  a  way  of  look- 
ing relaxed  in  a  sharp-edged  blue  suit  and 
IBM  spit-and-pollsh  that  would  make  others 
appear  stuffy.  But  beneath  the  surface 
squirms  an  Intense  worker. 

In  his  job  as  technical  assistant  to  the 
company's  manager  of  technological  devel- 
opment, he  is  responsible  for  strategies  on 
the  technology  to  be  used  In  new  products. 
And  he  still  finds  time  to  head  another  com- 
pany that  employs  25  people  and  to  plan  a 
nonprofit  corporation's  effort  to  build  an  in- 
dustrial park. 

Tennis  and  jogging  have  mostly  given  way 
to  the  jobs  and  community  work.  An  occa- 
sional getaway  to  the  beach  or  to  his  grand- 
parents' house  on  Badin  Lake  are  about  all 
the  non-business  traveling  he  cares  to  do. 
The  divorced  father  of  two  children.  Bell  re- 
married in  May. 

At  some  point,  he  says,  he  probably  will 
have  to  choose  between  IBM  and  politics. 
But  for  now,  he  is  just  smiling  politely  at 
those  who  say  he  should  go  on  to  state 
office.  At  this  point  state  government  seems 
to  him  too  detached  from  the  people  it 
serves,  and  he  is  happier  being  closer  to  the 
results  of  local  government  decisions. 

And  he  no  longer  has  to  be  satisfied  with 
just  getting  others  to  listen  to  him  talk 
about  the  issues  that  concern  him.  Now 
they  have  to  do  something  about  those 
Issues. 

For  the  Record— William  Vaughn  Bell 

Bom:  Jan.  3,  1941,  Washington,  son  of 
Willie  Mae  Mullen  of  Winston-Salem  and 
William  B.  Bell  of  Burgaw. 

Education:  graduated  from  Atkins  High 
School,  Wlnston-Salem;  undergraduate 
degree  In  electrical  engineering,  Howard 
University;  master's  degree  in  electrical  en- 
gineering. New  York  University. 

Family:  wife  Judith,  two  children  by  a 
previous  marriage. 

Honors:  1980  Community  Involvement  of 
the  Year  Award  by  the  N.C.  Human  Rela- 
tions Council.* 
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BROADCAST  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
m  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance is  conducting  hearings  on  broad- 
cast reform  legislation.  This  after- 
noon's hearing  will  focus  on  the  issue 
of  assuring  responsiveness  by  broad- 
casters to  a  local  community's  needs. 

Since  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  was  enacted,  the  comparative  re- 
newal process  has  served  as  the  pri- 
mary mechanism  through  which  a 
broadcaster's  license  could  be  chal- 
lenged in  order  to  provide  a  measure 
of  accountability  to  better  insure 
broadcaster  responsiveness  to  commu- 
nity needs  and  interests. 

Before  this  Congress  acts  to  abolish 
or  substantially  modify  the  compara- 
tive renewal  process,  careful  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  situations 
such  as  the  one  involving  radio  station 
KTTL-FM  of  Dodge  City.  Kans. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  18,  19831 
Kansans  Protest  Broadcasts  of  Hate 
(By  Wayne  King) 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  May  13— Nellie  Babbs, 
a  blunt-speaking  woman,  and  her  husband, 
Charlie,  believe  they  are  God's  watchmen, 
keepers  of  a  "trumpet  of  warning"  that  was 
given  them  to  sound  when  they  see    "the 
enemy  coming." 

The  trumpet,  as  the  Babbses  see  things,  is 
their  little  country  music  radio  station, 
KTTL-PM.  Some  law-enforcement  officials 
would  like  to  silence  that  warning  trumpet, 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  debating  the  point. 

The  "enemies "  about  whom  the  station 
has  sounded  the  alarm.  In  twice-nightly 
tape-recorded  broadcasts  throughout  last 
fall  and  into  February,  are  legion:  blacks. 
Roman  Catholics,  Asians,  public  officials, 
the  courts,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and,  particularly,  Jews,  which  KTTL  broad- 
casts have  described  as  "the  children  of 
Satan"  who  "are  going  to  go,  at  2  and  3  and 
4  In  the  morning,  one  way  or  another." 

The  station  has  suggested  that  listeners 
learn  guerrilla  warfare  techniques.  Includ- 
ing garrotlng  people  In  their  sleep  with 
lengths  of  rawhide;  hanging  public  officials, 
"cleansing  the  earth"  of  "black  beasts"  and 
setting  up  roadblocks  for  ambushes  for  an 
impending  racial  Armageddon  it  says  U  sure 
to  come. 

A  LINK  to  paramilitary  GROUP 

The  broadcasts  were  prepared  by  two  men 
described  as  paramlliUry  evangelists  associ- 
ated with  an  extremist  vigilante  group 
called  Posse  ComlUtus,  which  has  conduct- 
ed guerrilla  warfare  training  sessions  in 
Kansas  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  those  who  have  identified  them- 
selves as  followers  of  Posse  Comltatus  Is 
Gordon  Kahl,  a  tax  protester  who  has  been 
Indicated  In  connection  with  the  killing  of 
two  Federal  marshals  Feb.  16  In  North 
Dakota. 
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The  call  to  violence  in  the  broadcasts  has 
sent  a  shock  wave  though  this  historic  fron- 
tier town  of  18.000  people,  haunted  through 
It  Is  by  the  sixgun  shades  of  Bat  Masterson, 
Wyatt  Earp  and  the  tenants  of  Boot  Hill. 

KTTL.  the  only  country  music  station 
within  a  60-mile  radius,  broadcasts  to  a  lis- 
tening area  in  which  fewer  than  400  blacks 
and  only  a  handful  of  Jewish  families  live. 
Its  Hispanic  listeners  were  among  the  first 
to  complain.  The  broadcasts  also  drew  fire 
from  Senator  Bob  Dole,  a  Kansas  Republi- 
can, the  State  Attorney  General.  Robert 
Stephan.  and  from  other  law-enforcement 
officials  around  the  state. 


DOLE  SEEKS  F.C.C.  REVIEW 

In  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Senator  Dole  last  Wednesday 
expressed  his  shock  at  "vicious  racist  re- 
marks "  and  "terroristic  threats'"  aired  by 
the  station.  He  urged  "an  Immediate  and 
thorough  look  to  determine  is  the  station's 
"intimidating  racist  programming  can  with- 
stand the  test  of  F.C.C.  law."' 

The  broadcasts  have  already  generated  a 
critical  case  for  the  commission.  The  sta- 
tion's license  Is  up  for  renewal  next  month, 
and  three  area  residents  have  filed  a  peti- 
tion, orginated  by  a  Washington-based 
public  Interest  group  called  the  National 
Black  Media  Coalition,  to  deny  the  license. 
Another  group  in  Dodge  City,  calling 
itself  Community  Service  Broadcasting  Inc., 
has  asked  the  commission  to  the  reassign 
the  KTTL  frequency  to  It,  proposing  exten- 
sive public  Interest  progrsimmlng. 

The  communications  commission  Is  not 
expected  to  take  action  on  either  petition 
for  several  months,  probably  extending  the 
license  on  an  interim  basis  until  a  bearing 
can  be  held. 

A  difficult  chore  seen 
Despite  the  Inflammatory  nature  the  "ser- 
mons," the  F.C.C.  and  communications  law- 
yers say  that  taking  away  the  Babbses  li- 
cense will  be  difficult. 

Citing  constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  past  challenges  to  other 
stations,  Mark  Solberg,  the  commission 
lawyer  in  charge  of  investigating  the  case, 
said  those  seeking  the  revocation  had  "a 
tough  row  to  hoe." 

The  consensus  among  communications 
lawyers  is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
of  obscenity,  or  a  direct  connection  of  the 
broadcasts  to  an  actual  act  of  violence,  the 
F.C.C.  will  be  powerless  to  act. 

Instances  of  license  revocations  have  been 
rare.  ^         . 

In  1972.  when  J.  B.  Stoner.  a  professed 
"white  racist"  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Georgia,  attempted  to 
get  radio  and  television  stations  to  air  com- 
mercials saying  that  a  vote  for  him  was  "a 
vote  against  the  niggers, "  two  stations  re- 
fused the  aids. 

agency  ruled  for  candidate 
The  F.C.C,  however,  ruled  that  the  sta- 
tions had  to  accept  the  advertising. 

"However  abhorrent  some  speech  might 
be. "  the  conunission  said,  "there  was  In  this 
case  no  evidence  of  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  imminent  violence  which  might 
warrant  interfering  with  speech  which  does 
not  contain  any  direct  Incitement  of  vio- 
lence." 

Three  years  earlier,  however,  after  the 
commission  refused  to  act  on  its  own, 
Warren  E.  Burger,  then  a  judge  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  ruled  that  a  Jackson, 
Miss..    sUtion.    WLBT.    had    "violated    its 
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public  trust"  by  interjecting  racial  discrimi- 
nation into  its  programinlng. 

In  that  case,  however,  it  was  not  the  con- 
tent of  programs  that  was  at  issue,  but 
rather  such  acts  as  the  dropping  of  a  "Bo- 
nanza" show  featuring  a  black,  and  the  pre- 
mature cutting  away  from  a  network  report 
showing  whites  attacking  blacks. 

The  Babbses  began  broadcasting  the  tapes 
last  June,  after  a  visit  by  William  P.  Gale 
and  James  P.  Wickstrom,  the  Posse  Comita- 
tus  evangelists,  who  spoke  at  a  meeting  of 
area  farmers  and  later  supplied  the  station 
with  tape  recordings.  A  James  Wickstrom 
has  been  identified  as  national  director  for 
counterinsurgency  for  Posse  Comitatus.  The 
Babbses  say  they  broadcast  the  tapes  for  a 
fee  paid  by  Mr.  Gale's  identity  Church  and 
donors  they  decline  to  name. 

The  station,  which  broadcasts  automati- 
cally front  pre-programmed  tapes  around 
the  clock,  discontinued  the  Gale- Wickstrom 
broadcasts  in  February,  but  Mrs.  Babbs  says 
she  did  so  only  because  she  ran  out  of  re- 
corded messages. 

However,  opposition  to  the  broadcasts  coa- 
lesced in  late  Januairy  after  a  competing 
Dodge  City  radio  station.  KGNO.  began 
airing  editorials  urging  citizens  to  petition 
the"  F.C.C.  to  deny  KTTL  renewal  of  its  li- 
cense. 

COMPLAINTS  mOM  LISTENERS 

Robert  Kirby.  the  general  manager  of 
KGNO,  said  he  first  mo:.itored  KTTL  on 
Jan.  21,  after  receiving  a  number  of  com- 
plaints from  his  own  listeners.  The  program 
he  heard  was  titled  "Victory  with  Jesus,"  by 
Mr.  Gale.  Some  excerpts  from  it.  from  a 
tape  recording  provided  by  Mrs.  Babbs,  are 
as  follows: 

"Yes,  we're  gonna  cleanse  our  land.  We're 
gonna  do  it  with  a  sword.  And  we  gonna  do 
it  with  violence.  'Oh,'  they  say,  'Reverend 
Gale,  you're  teaching  violence.'  You're 
damn  right  I'm  teaching  violence!  God  said 
you're  gonna  do  it  that  way,  and  it's  about 
time  somebody  is  telling  you  to  get  violent, 
whitey." 

And  it  continued:  "You  better  start 
making  dossiers,  names,  addresses,  phone 
numbers,  car  license  numbers,  on  every 
damn  Jew  rabbi  in  this  land,  and  every  Anti- 
Defamation  League  leader  or  J.D.L.  leader 
in  this  land,  and  you  better  start  doing  it 
now.  And  know  where  he  is.  If  you  have  to 
be  told  any  more  than  that,  you're  too 
damn  dumb  to  bother  with.  You  get  these 
roadblock  locations,  where  you  can  set  up 
ambushes,  and  get  it  all  working  now." 

Excerpts  from  other  broadcasts  by  Mr. 
Gale  and  Mr.  Wickstrom  that  were  filed 
with  the  petition  to  the  F.C.C.  in  Washing- 
ton, or  collected  by  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  Stephan,  are  replete  with  similar 
statements. 

The  Babbses  maintain  the  quotations  are 
"taken  out  of  context." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babb,  in  taking  a  stance 
common  among  Posse  Comitatus  adherents, 
have  refused  to  pay  their  property  taxes, 
and  the  station's  receipts  have  been  at- 
tached by  the  state.* 


EXCHANGING  LAND  IN  HAWAII 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mrs.    COLUNS.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Committee     on     Government     Oper- 
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ations  has  oversight  of  the  disposal 
and  Federal  surplus  property.  It  has 
assigned  that  duty  to  the  Government 
Activities  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. As  chairwoman  of  that  sub- 
committee, I  wish  to  inform  the  House 
of  a  strange  provision  which  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
reported  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3363,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill.  1984.  Section  318  of  the  reported 
bill  is  a  special  relief  measure  for 
three  private  property  owners  on  the 
main  island  of  Hawaii.  They  own  a 
total  of  over  640  very  valuable  acres  in 
an  area  which  section  505  of  Public 
Law  95-625  designated  for  National 
Park  Service  acquisition  as  the 
Kaloko-Honokohau  National  Histori- 
cal Park. 

Section  318  of  H.R.  3363  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
seek  to  acquire  these  acres  by  using,  in 
effect,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration's surplus  property  as  the 
means  of  payment.  After  negotiating 
an  agreement  with  the  landowners,  on 
the  basis  of  appraised  values.  The  Se- 
cretrary  would  issue  dollar  credits  to 
the  landowners  instead  of  paying 
them  cash.  The  landowners,  or  per- 
sons to  whom  they  sold  the  credits, 
would  then  use  the  credits,  like  scrip, 
to  pay  for  any  surplus  property  any- 
where in  the  United  States  that  GSA 
has  put  up  for  competitive  sale. 

The  landowners  complain  that  be- 
cause their  property  is  in  a  designated 
park  area  and  because  the  National 
Park  Service  has  no  present  plan  to 
buy  the  property,  they  cannot  sell  it 
for  anything  like  true  value.  Three 
years  ago,  a  special  legislative  provi- 
sion was  enacted  in  the  Treasury-GSA 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
514)  designed  to  aid  these  same  land- 
owners by  permitting  them  to  ex- 
change their  lands  for  Federal  surplus 
lands  of  equivalent  value.  As  GSA  con- 
strued it.  however,  the  provision  was 
applicable  only  to  surplus  property  in 
Hawaii. 

This  provision,  if  enacted,  would  cost 
the  budget  millions  of  dollars,  not  ap- 
propriated dollars,  of  course,  but  reve- 
nue dollars  already  budgeted  as  pro- 
ceeds of  surplus  property  sales.  This 
provision,  if  enacted,  would  lead  to  ac- 
quiring, at  the  expense  of  budget  re- 
ceipts land  for  an  additional  national 
park  when  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  severely  limited  funds 
for  such  acquisitions. 

We  are  talking  about  property  of  ex- 
tremely high  value.  At  one  time,  there 
were  estimates  that  the  total  value  of 
the  three  parcels  exceeded  $60,000,000. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations will  be  trying  to  get  a  fuller 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  case.  I  would  be  interested  to 
learn  the  answers  to  several  questions: 
Why  this  administration  has  seen  fit 
to  support  here  a  truly  major  excep- 
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tion  to  its  present  land-sales-for-cash 
policy.  Why  these  landowners'  situa- 
tion is  unique  and  worthy  above  any 
other  involving  landowners  in  similar 
circumstances.  Why  those  who  sup- 
port this  provision  have  no  apparent 
qualms  about  creating  a  difficult 
precedent  that  would  have  to  be  ex- 
plained to  other  private  landowners  In 
similar  predicaments.  Why  the  Interi- 
or Department  does  not  propose  use  of 
moneys  in  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  for  purchase  of  these 
lands.  Why  effort  to  apply  the  exist- 
ing statutory  provision  is  not  em- 
ployed that  apparently  authorizes  ex- 
changing these  lands  for  Federal  sur- 
plus lands  in  Hawaii.  And  I  would  be 
interested  to  learn  more  about  the  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  lobbying  that  ap- 
pears to  have  marked  this  case  for  so 
long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
this  case  may  involve  hardships  for 
the  private  landowners  concerned.  I 
should  like  to  understand,  however, 
the  justification  for  such  a  departure 
by  our  Government  from  evenhanded- 
ness  in  providing  relief  to  all  worthy 
claimants  for  similar  relief. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  want  to 
have  such  explanations  before  there  is 
any  House  consideration  of  this  provi- 
sion.* 


STENHOLM-STANGELAND  BILL 
TO  REFORM  THE  DAVIS-BACON 
ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  of  $200  billion  deficits  and  intol- 
erably high  unemployment,  it  is  in- 
creasingly unjustifiable  and  unfair  to 
continue  ignoring  meaningful  steps 
Congress  can  take  to  address  these 
and  other  serious  economic  problems. 
One  significant,  yet  obvious  and  rela- 
tively simple,  way  to  save  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars,  create  thousands  of 
new  jobs,  increase  the  competitiveness 
of  small  businesses,  and  spur  a  strong- 
er economic  recovery,  is  to  reform  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act, 

With  this  in  mind.  Congressman 
Stangeland  and  I  are  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  related  statutes.  Our 
bill  will  provide  new  job  opportunities, 
effect  significant  cost  savings  on  Fed- 
eral construction  contracts,  promote 
small  business  participation  in  Federal 
contracting,  and  reduce  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  reporting  require- 
ments. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  such 
reform.  The  Washington  Post,  New 
York  Times.  Chicago  Tribune,  Miami 
Herald.  Portland  Oregonian,  and  Albu- 
querque Journal  are  only  a  few  of  the 
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dozens  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
that  have  criticized  the  act,  calling  it. 
among  other  things,  an  albatross  and 
bad  law. 

It  is  widely  estimated  that  paying 
Davis-Bacon  wages,  rather  than 
market  wages,  inflates  the  costs  of 
Federal  construction  contracts  by  $1 
billion  or  more  a  year.  Overall,  appli- 
cation of  Davis-Bacon  needlessly  in- 
creases costs  by  5  to  15  percent— GAO 
estimate— according  to  an  extensive 
study  conducted  by  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, the  disparity  between  Davis- 
Bacon  and  market  wages  is  still  great- 
er in  rural  areas.  Therefore,  a  law  that 
was  meant  to  guarantee  that  wages  on 
Federal  projects  would  reflect  local 
prevailing  wages,  instead,  guarantees 
that  the  taxpayers  will  pay  the  high- 
est wages.  To  make  matters  worse, 
these  artificially  higher  rates  then 
spread  from  Government  to  private 
construction,  fostering  an  escalating 
superminimum  wage  rate  for  the  in- 
dustry; both  rates,  in  turn,  become  the 
basis  for  the  next  round  of  Davis- 
Bacon  rates.  The  total  inflationary 
ripple  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my has  been  estimated  to  be  as  high  as 
$20  billion  a  year. 

Another  problem  arises  because 
rural  areas  often  have  wage  bases  and 
worker  classifications  that  bear  little 
resemblance  to  those  of  nearby  urban 
areas;  yet  they  are  frequently  lumped 
together  to  determine  a  prevailing 
wage.  In  general,  because  they  tend  to 
be  more  labor-intensive,  small  busi- 
nesses and  rural  contractors  have  been 
forced,  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
into  articificially  uncompetitive,  disad- 
vantageous positions  vis-a-vis  large 
contractors. 

In  its  present  form,  as  historically 
applied  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Davis-Bacon  prevents  creation  of  new 
jobs— 100.000  or  more  every  year.  Be- 
cause the  act  spreads  around  any 
given  number  of  Federal  dollars  to  too 
few  workers,  and  because  it  has 
seldom  allowed  for  entry-level  helper 
classifications,  the  prime  victims  of 
Davis-Bacon  become  obvious:  Women, 
minorities,  and  younger  job-seekers; 
the  less  skilled,  marginally  employ- 
able, and  structurally  or  hard  core  un- 
employed. In  short,  precisely  those 
disadvantaged  persons  in  our  labor 
market  who  need  help  the  most. 

Because  of  these  problems,  and 
others,  we  are  introducing  a  bipartisan 
bill  to  clarify  and  improve  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  This  will  be  reform,  not 
repeal,  legislation.  The  Davis-Bacon 
Act  was  passed  in  1931,  in  response  to 
the  Great  Depression.  Some  of  its  pur- 
poses were  and  are  valid  and  we  seek 
to  reaffirm  these,  while  making  the 
act  more  cost  effective  in  today's 
world.  Along  these  lines.  Congressman 
Stangeland  and  I  have  been  working 
for  the  past  several  months  to  fashion 
legislation  which,  we  are  confident,  is 
the  fairest  possible  to  the  American 
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worker,  small  businesses,  and  the  aver- 
age taxpayer. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing would  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  the  threshold  contract  amount 
that  triggers  application  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions  would  be  increased 
from  $2,000.  an  amount  unchanged 
since  1935.  to  $1  million;  this  would  en- 
courage much  greater  participation  by 
small  business  in  Federal  construction 
projects.  Small  businesses,  especially, 
have  been  discouraged  from  bidding 
on  and  entering  into  such  Federal  con- 
tracts because  of  the  costs  added  by 
Davis-Bacon. 

Second,  locally  prevailing  wages  will 
be  determined  according  to  the  par- 
ticular urban  or  rural  subdivision  of 
the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
performed. 

Third,  rather  than  leaving  it  up  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or.  as  is  now  oc- 
curring, the  courts,  this  bill  would 
clarify  the  definition  of  prevailing 
wage  as  the  entire  range  of  wages  paid 
to  the  corresponding  class  of  workers 
in  a  given  area.  This  will  more  accu- 
rately and  more  economically  reflect 
true  local  prevailing  wages,  rather 
than  continue  the  often-used  practice 
of  basing  this  figure  on  the  30  percent 
of  the  class  of  workers  with  the  high- 
est wages. 

Fourth,  wage  data  of  Federal 
projects  would  be  excluded  from  calcu- 
lations of  locally  prevailing  wages. 
This  preserves  and  better  carries  out 
the  original  intention  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  by  allowing  Federal  wages 
to  reflect  local  wages,  rather  than  use 
one  round  of  wages  on  Federal 
projects  to  unrealistically  inflate  the 
next  round  of  Federal  wages. 

Fifth,  a  separate  class  of  helpers 
would  be  recognized.  Helpers  were 
never  meant  to  be  excluded  from  the 
original  act,  which  mentioned  only 
corresponding  classes  of  laborers  and 
mechanics.  However,  in  practice,  help- 
ers have  been  recognized  on  only  a 
very  limited  basis,  with  the  result  that 
less-skilled  workers  are  denied  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified  and  costs  are,  again,  unreal- 
istically inflated. 

Sixth,  paperwork  reporting  require- 
ments would  be  lessened.  The  Cope- 
land  Anti-Kickback  Act  of  1934  re- 
quired contractors  to  furnish  weekly 
statements  with  respect  to  wages.  De- 
partment of  Labor  regulations  have  in- 
terpreted this  by  requiring  weekly 
complete  payroll  records  and  a  "State- 
ment of  Compliance."  The  ensuing 
deluge  of  paperwork  has  hardly  been 
effective  as  an  enforcement  tool,  and 
have  been  an  unfair  burden  especially 
to  small  businesses.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire, instead,  a  statement  of  compli- 
ance with  respect  to  wages  to  be  filed 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  con- 
tract period.  This  makes  much  greater 
sense  in  view  of  Labor  Department  re- 
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ports  that  effective  enforcement 
comes  not  from  examination  of  the 
weekly  reports  but  rather  from  spot 
checking  carried  out  by  the  contract- 
ing agencies. 

Congressman  Stangeland  and  I, 
along  with  over  75  original  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation,  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  improve  the  provisions  and 
the  administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  not  through  conflicting  court  de- 
cisions and  transient  administrative 
regulations,  but  through  clear  congres- 
sional action.* 


RESOLUTION  TO  PRESERVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the 
House's  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's planned  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  In  addition, 
this  resolution  urges  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  postpone  further  action 
on  the  reorganization  plan  until  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  deter- 
mined that  the  reorganization  will  not 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  affected 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  Senators  Dodd  and  Hollings, 
who  yesterday  introduced  identical 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  Senators 
Dodd  and  Hollings  and  I  have  writen 
the  Comptroller  General  requesting  a 
study  of  the  reorganization  proposal. 

The  administration's  plan  would 
consolidate  and  reduce  the  personnel 
levels  of  a  variety  of  programs  de- 
signed by  Congress  to  assure  equal 
access  to  quality  education  for  minori- 
ties, the  disadvantaged  and  women. 
Programs  directly  affected  include: 
Chapter  1,  Compensatory  Education; 
chapter  2,  block  grants,  Indian  educa- 
tion, migrant  education,  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  Act  program,  and 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964— Equity  Training  and  Technical 
Assistance. 

In  addition,  cuts  are  being  proposed 
in  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education,  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tary's regional  representatives,  and  in 
the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration is  attempting  to  achieve 
through  administrative  methods  a 
goal  which  Congress  has  repeatedly 
rejected:  the  gutting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

In  light  of  the  President's  recent 
campaign  on  behalf  of  quality  educa- 
tion and  in  defense  of  his  record  on 
civil  rights  and  women's  issues,  the 
planned    reorganization    is    especially 
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ironic.  Indeed,  the  President's  actions 
provide  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
his  commitment  to  equal  rights  and 
equal  education  than  his  rhetoric. 

In  the  past  18  months,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  lost  1.900  em- 
ployees, comprising  over  25  percent  of 
the  entire  staff.  The  planned  reorgani- 
zation will  add  at  least  200  more  to 
this  number. 

More  important  than  the  sheer 
number  of  employees  lost,  however,  is 
the  loss  of  expertise  that  will  result 
from  the  consolidation  of  positions, 
dovi  ngrading  of  job  descriptions,  and 
early  retirements.  Programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  will  be  staffed  by 
fewer,  less  experienced  staff. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  addresses  the  concern  for  main- 
taining program  effectiveness.  Our 
goal  is  not  to  obstruct  the  Depart- 
ment's managerial  discretion,  but  to 
establish  that  the  goals  intended  by 
Congress  in  the  creation  of  these  pro- 
grams will  not  be  compromised.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  those  who  propose  to 
reorganize  the  Department  to  prove 
that  that  action  will  enhance  our  edu- 
cational programs. 

I  l>elieve  it  is  essential  that  we  deter- 
mine the  potential  losses  in  service  de- 
livery and  human  resources  before 
this  plan  is  put  into  effect.  We  cannot 
condone  yet  another  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  achieve 
budgetary  fixes  at  the  expense  of  es- 
sential civil  rights  and  educational 
programs. 

A  copy  of  the  text  of  the  resolution 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  137 

Whereas,  education  is  an  essential  at- 
tribute of  our  democratic  society; 

Whereas,  all  students  should  have  access 
to  quality  education  regardless  of  their  race, 
national  origin,  sex.  economic  background, 
or  handicapped  conditions: 

Whereas.  Congress  is  committed  to  fur- 
nishing adequate  financial  and  personnel  re- 
sources to  assure  access  to  education: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  established 
programs  of  educational  assistance  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  important  segments  of 
our  population  to  reach  its  full  educational 
potential,  including  programs  for  native 
Americans,  children  of  migrant  workers, 
and  disadvantaged  children,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams to  assure  equity  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  women  and  minorities: 

Whereas,  the  programs  have  a  proven 
record  of  effectiveness  ir  helping  to  provide 
these  citizens  with  realistic  opportunities  to 
achieve  educational  excellence:  and 

Whereas,  current  proposals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  reorganize  and  consol- 
idate programs  and  to  make  severe  reduc- 
tions in  the  personnel  necessary  to  carry  out 
program  mandates  threaten  to  undermine 
their  efficient  operation  and  future  effec- 
tiveness: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  current  organi- 
zational integrity  and  personnel  strength 
for  programs  in  elementary,  secondary, 
adult,  and  vocational  education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  should  be  retained. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives 
urges  the  Secretary  of  Eklucation  to  post- 
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pone  further  action  on  the  reorganization 
proposals  described  in  the  preamble  of  this 
resolution  until  a  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  determines  that  the  reorga- 
nization would  not  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  achieve  the 
goals  intended  by  Congress  when  it  author- 
ized the  affected  programs. 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion.• 


IN  MEMORIAM  OF  HAL 
STROUBE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  July  21.  1983.  our  city  lost  a 
fine  and  cherished  citizen  and  I  lost  a 
most  helpful  and  valued  friend,  Hal 
Stroul)e. 

Prior  to  arriving  in  Washington, 
D.C..  Hal  had  an  extensive  and  vary- 
ing career  which,  after  retiring  from 
the  U.S.  Army  in  1950.  included:  sports 
writer/editor  assignments  throughout 
Cairo,  111.;  public  relations  positions 
with  Bechtel  Corp.  in  southern  Illinois 
in  1954;  writer/editor  for  Bechtel 
Briefs  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  head  of 
public  relations  with  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  (San  Francisco)  in  1962. 
during  which  time  he  became  involved 
with  the  siting  of  Pacific's  Diablo 
Canyon  Nuclear  Plant;  and  public  rela- 
tions manager  for  San  Luis  Obispo 
Bay  Properties,  also  in  San  Francisco. 
Another  major  stance  Ijefore  his  arriv- 
al to  Washington  was  that  of  consult- 
ant to  several  energy  clients,  during 
which  time  he  became  well  known  for 
his  efforts  surrounding  California's 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  pass  proposi- 
tion No.  9. 

Hal  came  to  Washington  in  1972  to 
work  for  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co..  as  director  of  communications.  He 
remained  with  PEPCO  until  1977, 
during  which  time  he  became  familiar 
to  many  of  us  as  PEPCO's  spokesman 
on  radio  and  television.  After  leaving 
PEPCO.  Hal  ventured  further  in  the 
public  relations  field  as  vice  president, 
Washington  office  director  of  Under- 
wood. Jordan  Associates,  a  New  York- 
based  firm. 

It  was  through  his  work  first  with 
PEJ»CO  and  then  with  Underwood, 
Jordan  that  I  came  to  know  him  and 
to  work  with  him  on  many  undertak- 
ings that  aided  my  office,  helped  this 
city,  and  most  especially,  helped  in  the 
effort  that  resulted  in  passage  of  the 
full  voting  rights  constitutional 
amendment,  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  would  provide 
representation  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  the  citizens  of  his  adopted 
city.  It  was  his  work  that  helped  us 
reach  so  many  Members  whose  help 
we  needed.  Following  passage  of  the 
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amendment,  Hal  continued  to  work 
with  me  in  seeking  out  new  ideas.  I  re- 
member his  efforts  so  well  and  I  will 
always  remember  his  willing  helpful 
hand. 

In  1981,  he  founded  and  headed  his 
own  firm,  Hal  Stroube  Communica- 
tions, which  specialized  in  coordinat- 
ing/establishing consumer  relations 
with  public  utility  companies.  Hal  con- 
tinued to  manage  his  firm  up  until  his 
untimely  death. 

It  is  extremely  hard  for  me  to  say 
goodbye,  and  especially  so  to  a  good 
friend  and  associate.  He  lived  an  ex- 
tensive, exciting,  and  good  life.  He  has 
left  us  in  body,  but  his  spirit  and  the 
memory  of  his  relentless  efforts 
remain.  I  will  miss  him.  His  family  will 
also  miss  him.  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  his  lovely  wife  Rosalie;  his 
daughters  Mary  K.  and  Laura;  his 
stepchildren  Trey,  Todd,  and  Caprice 
Taylor;  his  parents  retired  Army  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Stroube;  a  sister  Jo- 
hanna Zubras;  his  grandchildren  and 
other  relatives.* 


THE  ROAD  TO  WAR  IS  PAVED 
WITH  GOOD  INTENTIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
peace  can  be  had  by  baring  our  mili- 
tary muscle  and  threatening  Nicara- 
gua into  calm  democratic  waters?  War- 
mongering may  not  be  the  President's 
intent,  but  that  is  his  effect.  For  all 
his  protestations  that  he  seeks  only 
peace  and  prosperity  for  our  southern 
neighbors,  Mr.  Reagan's  military  pos- 
turing on  Central  America  is  leading 
us  every  day  closer  to  violent,  armed 
conflict  in  that  region. 

I  commend  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  John  B.  Oakes  to  my 
colleagues'  attention: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  3.  19831 

Reagan's  Path  to  War 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

Unless  he  is  stopped  by  Congress— and 
only  Congress  and  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion can  stop  him— Ronald  Reagan  could 
plunge  this  country  into  the  most  unwant- 
ed, unconscionable,  unnecessary  and  unwln- 
nable  war  in  its  history,  not  excepting  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Reagan  sees  "the  trouble"  in  Central 
America  as  coming  "from  outside  the  area." 
as  "revolution  exported  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba."  His  response  is  to  dis- 
patch huge  naval  and  air  armadas  to  the 
waters  off  the  Nicaraguan  coasts  and  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  to  the  ranchlands 
and  Jungles  of  neighboring  Honduras. 

If  the  revolutionists  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  whom  they  support 
do  not  capitulate  before  this  display  of 
American  might— as  they  almost  certainly 
will  not— President  Reagan  has  left  himself 
little  choice  between  reversing  his  Central 
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America  policy  and  moving  In  which  Ameri- 
can guns,  planes  and  men. 

Since  the  premises  of  Mr.  Reagan's  policy 
are  wrong,  his  actions  stemming  from  that 
policy  are  wrong.  Latin  America's  revolu- 
tions, including  Mexico's  C^iba's,  El  Sava- 
dor's  and  Nicaragua's,  are  home-grown,  not 
"exported"  from  anywhere  else.  The  un- 
doubted Communist  influence  on  these  rev- 
olutions—always strong  and  always  inevita- 
ble—cannot be  nullified  by  external  military 
force,  as  even  Mr.  Reagan  should  have 
learned  from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  events 
that  lollowed. 

These  revolutions  and  revolutionists  can 
be  a  threat  to  our  security  (a  minor  one  at 
that)  only  if  we  force  them  completely  into 
the  Soviet  comer  and  isolate  them  there. 
Neither  the  Russians  nor  their  agents  nor 
their  disciples  can  do  as  much  harm  to  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
we  are  doing  to  ourselves  by  imitating  them 
in  trying  to  impose  our  style  of  democracy 
on  people  who  may  be  totally  unready  or 
unsuited  for  it. 

Because  of  the  brutal  purge  of  Central 
American  experts  as  soon  as  he  took  office. 
President  Reagan  had  no  one  around  to  tell 
him  that  the  Sandinista  arms  buildup  in 
Nicaragua  might  just  possibly  not  have  been 
.impelled  by  the  desire  to  conquer  all  the 
^est  of  Central  America  for  Castro  and 
Marx.  It  might  have  stemmed  from  genuine 
fear,  founded  on  history,  of  direct  American 
military  intervention,  fantastic  as  that  may 
have  seemed  to  Mr.  Reagan  at  the  time.  It 
doesn't  seem  so  fantastic  today— certainly 
no  more  fantastic  than  what  he  is  doing 
right  now  to  Honduras. 

He  is  remilitarizing  this  pathetically  poor 
and  helpless  country  just  as  it  is  emerging 
from  years  of  military  rule.  He  is  undermin- 
ing its  fragile  democracy  and  indirectly  in- 
citing open  warfare  between  Honduras  and 
its  neighbors.  He  is  using  Honduras  not  only 
as  a  springboard  for  Nicaraguan  "contras" 
but  also  as  a  training  ground— on  the 
cheap— for  Salvadoran  Government  troops. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  the  Reagan  entourage 
knew  that  the  last  Central  American  war— a 
brief  but  savage  one  just  a  few  years  ago— 
was  between  El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 
The  two  countries  have  had  a  historically 
unfriendly  relationship.  The  presence  of 
Salvadoran  troops  on  Honduran  soil  is  a 
prescription  for  trouble— for  which  Mr. 
Reagan  again  will  have  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. 

The  record  in  Guatemala  is  no  better. 
Guerrilla  warfare  has  been  smoldering 
there  for  at  least  20  years.  Even  less  than  El 
Salvador,  less  than  Nicaragua,  did  Guatema- 
la need  Castro  or  Marx  or  Communist  prop- 
aganda to  pit  rich  against  poor,  oligarchy 
against  peasantry,  army  against  guerrillas. 
While  gross  national  product  has  gone  up, 
the  living  standard  of  80  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  gone  down  as  large-scale  agricul- 
ture has  pushed  the  Indian  peasants  into 
ever  less  fertile  and  ever  less  productive 
areas  in  which  to  grow  their  own  scanty 
food. 

Guatemala's  bom-again  president,  who 
was  catapulted  into  power  after  a  post-elec- 
tion coup  last  year,  may  be  somewhat  less 
bloodthirsty  than  his  infamous  predeces- 
sors, but  they  at  least  did  not  have  the  te- 
merity to  claim,  as  he  does,  that  they  were 
in  direct  personal  contact  with  the  Al- 
mighty. Because  President  Efrain  Rios 
Montt  talks  to  God  and  not  to  Marx,  the 
Reagan  Administration  can  think  of  noth- 
ing better  to  do  with  American  power  and 
money  than  to  resume  the  military  support 
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that  was  cut  off  several  years  ago  because  of 
Guatemala's  abominable  human  rights 
record.  American  military  supplies  have  no 
purpose  in  Guatemala  but  continued  repres- 
sion of  the  Guatemalan  people,  particularly 
its  large  Indian  segment. 

The  growing  military  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and 
Guatemala— as  well  as  in  El  Salvador— may 
stimulate  Mr.  Reagan's  ego  and  self-image 
as  "standing  up  to  Communism";  but  it  is 
painfully  clear  that  it  does  nothing  to  en- 
hance our  national  security  or  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Central  America.* 


WHISTLE  BLOWING"  PROGRAM 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cliford 
McKenzie  blew  the  whistles  to  the 
tune  of  $20,000  in  abusive  acts  by 
fellow  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  work- 
ers. But  now  Mr.  McKenzie  is  only 
whistling  the  blues  after  the  BIA  su- 
periors said  curtains  to  his  act  and  his 
job. 

Since  taking  office,  President 
Reagan  has  repeatedly  attacked  Fed- 
eral improprieties.  A  major  arsenal  in 
President  Reagan's  war  against  Feder- 
al fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  entails  Fed- 
eral workers  personally  reporting 
irregularities  which  they  discover 
from  within  the  bureaucracy.  The 
"whistle  blowing"  program  is  supposed 
to  afford  protection  against  worker  re- 
tailiation  based  upon  such  reports. 
The  Government,  however,  apparently 
did  not  provide  the  protection  to  Cli- 
ford McKenzie.  After  discovering  and 
reporting  $20,000  in  improper  travel 
pay  advances  to  BIA  officers.  McKen- 
zie experienced  10  months  of  profes- 
sional harassment,  culminating  with 
BIA  officials  firing  him  from  his  job. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Mr. 
McKenzie's  there  are  on  the  Federal 
payrolls.  But,  certainly  instances  like 
this  would  cause  most  Federal  workers 
to  think  twice  before  participating  in 
the  'whistle  blowing"  act.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  the  following 
article  highlighting  Mr.  McKenzie's 
case. 

[From  the  Tulsa  Worid.  July  24.  1983] 
Government  Tattletale  Finds  Law  No  Bic 
Help 
(By  Malvina  Stephenson) 
Washington.— An        Oklahoma        Kiowa 
Indian  who  tried  to  be  a  whistleblower  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  lost  his  job  in  the  process 
has  now   gone  to  court  seeking   reinstate- 
ment. 

Cliford  McKenzie  has  a  hardship  story  to 
tell  which  reveals  some  basic  flaws  in  the 
whistleblower  program— a  pet  project  of 
Tulsan  Joe  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency. 

McKenzie's  frustrating  experience  would 
discourage  other  federal  workers— 46.000  in 
Oklahoma— for  volunteering  in  the  Reagan 
Administrations  much-touted  war  on 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse.'  McKenzie.  a  Uni- 
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versity  of  Oklahoma  accounting  graduate, 
quietly  tattled  on  his  supervisors  In  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  alleged  irregu- 
larities. Then,  he  says,  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Interior  Department,  In  violation 
of  the  law.  tattled  on  him.  and  his  job  per- 
formance was  downgraded  by  those  he  had 
exposed. 

Although  McKenzie  won  a  rare  "l>ench 
decision"  at  the  Denver  regional  hearing  in 
January  1982.  the  BIA  appealed  to  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB) 
which  so  far  has  failed  to  act.  All  that  time, 
McKenzie  has  been  dangling  off  the  agency 
payroll,  without  even  a  'thank  you'  from 
anybody  for  his  trouble. 

Meanwhile,  Wright  also  has  been  prod- 
ding the  MSPB  for  a  decision,  but  so  far 
only  uncertainty  and  confusion  for  McKen- 
zie. At  one  point,  the  MSPB  lost  his  records, 
and  McKenzie  suspects  the  BIA  tampered 
with  the  replacement  they  provided. 

Now.  McKenzie  has  turned  to  the  federal 
court  to  force  a  decision  from  the  MSPB.  He 
filed  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  the  MSPB. 
charging  that  he  has  been  denied  "due  proc- 
ess of  law"  by  the  delay  and  that  the  MSPB 
has  the  "nondiscretionary"  duty  to  rule. 

A  spokesman  for  the  MSPB  says  the 
board  has  been  bogged  down  with  hundreds 
of  cases  Involving  the  air  traffic  controllers, 
but  McKenzie  scoffs  at  this  excuse. 

"They  have  been  telling  me  that  for  over 
a  year."  he  said. 

Under  a  policy  that  has  been  widely  criti- 
cized, the  MSPB  does  not  restore  a  fired  em- 
ployee to  his  job  after  he  wins  his  case  at 
the  initial  hearing.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the 
previous  policy  of  the  old  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission which  was  succeeded  by  the  new 
system  in  1979. 

"It's  unforgiveable  when  you  look  at  the 
effect  it  has  on  individuals'  lives. "  declared 
Mark  D.  Roth,  acting  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes. "We  have  Instances  where  employes 
marriages  were  broken  up,  people  forced  to 
move  out  of  their  homes,  and  actually  leave 
their  home  cities  to  find  other  employment, 
awaiting  the  final  decision." 

McKenzie's  troubles  started  in  Noveml)er. 
1980.  when  he  reported  $20,000  in  travel  ad- 
vances to  BIA  employes  accumulated  but 
never  used.  He  also  revealed  $34  million  In 
missing  equipment,  some  of  which  his  su- 
pervisor told  him  to  write  off. 

The  16  staff  members  McKenzie  reported 
delinquent  in  repaying  travel  expenses  were 
ordered  to  do  so,  but  apparently  not  fired. 
McKenzie's  supervisor  was  demoted  one  pay 
grade  and  transferred  to  the  BIA  office  in 
Minneapolis,  while  McKenzie.  himself,  was 
demoted  out  of  his  job— for  alleged  "incom- 
petence" as  rated  by  those  he  had  targeted. 
McKenzie  won  an  emphatic  victory  at  the 
Denver  regional  hearing.  The  MSPB  attor- 
ney-examiner stopped  the  proceedings  mid- 
way and  ruled  that  the  BIA  charges  of  "in- 
competence" were  so  flimsy  that  his  defense 
need  not  be  presented. 

But.  under  the  present  policy.  McKenzie 
was  not  reinstated  by  this  vindication.  The 
BIA  appealed  to  MSPB,  keeping  him  out  of 
his  job  and  leaving  him  and  his  family  to 
scrounge  the  best  way  they  could. 

"There  are  dozens  of  such  cases."  declared 
Roth,  the  AFGE  counsel.  "It  Is  very  unfair 
and  inefficient.  Those  finally  reemployed 
will  get  back  pay.  while  their  substitutes 
were  also  being  paid  in  their  absence.  It  is  a 
double  cost  to  the  government,  besides  the 
fjersonal  hardships." 

McKenzie  said  they  moved  back  to  Okla- 
homa from  Colorado  where  he  had  worked 
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for  BIA.  He  and  his  wife,  with  two  children, 
lived  with  relatives  for  five  months,  and  he 
was  unemployed  for  eight  of  the  18  months 
he  has  been  trying  to  get  a  decision  from 
the  MSPB. 

After  reiiirning  to  Oklahoma.  McKenzie 
first  got  a  job  as  administrator  for  the 
Kiowa  tribe.  Now.  he  has  a  similar  position 
with  the  Chpyenne-Arapaho  tribe  at  $33,000 
a  year,  based  at  El  Reno.  But  he  has  nearly 
13  years  invested  in  his  BIA  job  and  he 
wants  it  back. 

McKenzies  Washington  attorney.  Barry 
Trilling,  says  he  has  several  cases  of  federal 
whistleblowers  complaining  of  unfair  treat- 
ment: 

A  Vietnam  veteran  who  reported  'waste 
and  mismanagement  "  at  the  U.S.  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office.  He  was  fired  just 
days  before  he  would  get  permanent  status 
and  thus  faced  even  more  difficulties  than 
McKenzie.  His  case  is  now  pending  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  here. 

Another  appellant  discovered  ■millions  of 
dollars  of  abuse"  in  an  unidentified  agency. 
The  employee  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  man- 
agement corrected  what  he  had  cited.  But. 
this  worker  ended  uo  fighting  for  his  job 
with  an  "adverse  "  performance  rating.  In  a 
compromise,  he  went  to  another  agency, 
and  no  suit  was  filed. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  woman  attorney  for  the 
U.S.  Army  reported  that  colleagues  were  en- 
gaged in  private  practice  on  government 
time.  Now.  in  the  face  of  retaliation,  she  is 
charging  sex  discrimination  and  violation  of 
her  constitutional  rights. 

Just  from  his  own  experience.  McKenzie 
says.  "I  certainly  would  not  blow  the  whistle 
again.  It's  not  worth  it.  I  personally  think  it 
is  a  phony  program.  The  .so-called  protec- 
tion (for  employees)  just  does  not  exist."* 
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discrimination  cases— and  Sylvia  Gee— 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  r^-versing  a 
policy  using  time-in-grade  policies  in 
opposition  to  black  employees.  He  also 
worked  with  the  ethnic  employees  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  black  em- 
ployees of  the  Library  of  Congress,  for 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  senior  aids  program. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights. 

My  condolences  are  extended  to  his 
entire  family:  his  wife  Ruth,  daughter 
Diana,  sons  Kenneth  and  Laurence, 
five  brothers,  one  sister,  grandchil- 
dren, and  other  relatives. 

A  great  man  has  passed.  However, 
his  memory  will  continue  because  his 
efforts  affected  so  many  lives,  includ- 
ing mine.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SHALON  RALPH 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  J 983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  must  undertake  a  sad  task  and 
say  goodby  to  a  friend  and  a  gentle- 
man I  have  come  to  respect  for  his  ef- 
forts in  the  fight  for  justice  and  equal- 
ity. Shalon  Ralph  left  this  life  on  July 
20.  1983.  after  suffering  a  heart  attack 
while  hospitalized  in  Bethesda's  Sub- 
urban Hospital. 

A  retired  Air  Force  colonel.  Shalon 
was  bom  in  Lebanon.  Pa.,  and  lived  in 
Chevy  Chase.  Md..  for  many  years.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  earned  both  his  bachelor's  and 
law  degrees  there.  He  served  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  during  World  War 
IL  After  the  service,  he  continued  his 
legal  career  as  an  attorney  for  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission 
from  1964  to  1971.  after  which  he  en- 
tered his  private  practice.  Until  his  re- 
tirement in  1982.  Shalon  specialized  in 
equal-rights  issues.  Two  of  the  more 
outstanding  cases  on  which  he  devoted 
a  vast  amount  of  time  and  effort  in- 
cluded George  Poster— where  he  was 
successful  in  obtaining  legal  fees 
granted  to  employees  who  prevailed  in 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPETITIVENESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  President  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Competitiveness, 
and  named  as  its  chairman  the  presi- 
dent of  Hewlett-Packard.  John  Young. 
Shortly  thereafter,  on  July  18.  I 
brought  to  the  House's  attention  my 
concern  about  whether  this  newly  an- 
nounced Commission  would  be  a  truly 
effective  action-oriented  body  address- 
ing itself  to  the  formulation  of  an 
American  response  to  the  challenge  of 
international  competition. 

I  believe  such  an  entity  is  very  much 
needed  in  this  country  right  now.  and 
the  bill  I  introduced  in  March  of  this 
year  calling  for  a  Bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness (H.R.  1896)  would  create  such 
a  body. 

I  voiced  my  concern  in  July— and  I 
continue  to  voice  it— because  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  is  apparently  going 
to  be  neither  bipartisan  nor  sufficient- 
ly oriented  toward  making  the  type  of 
study  and  recomendations  that  I  be- 
lieve our  present  position  in  the  global 
competitive  picture  requires.  The  man- 
date of  the  President's  Commission  is 
to  produce  a  report  by  September  30. 
1984.  just  1  month  before  the  1984 
Presidential  election.  I  questioned 
whether  the  Commission's  mandate 
would  lead  merely  to  a  campaign  tool 
for  the  administration. 

Apparently  my  concerns,  and  my 
questions,  are  not  mine  alone.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
raising  some  of  these  same  issues  that 
was  written  by  Stephen  Barlas  and 
brought  to  my  attention  through  a  re- 
print in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  of  July 
22,  1983.  The  text  of  the  article  fol- 
lows: 


tFYom  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  July  22.  1983] 

Low-Profile  Launch  for  High-Tech 
Commission 

(By  Stephen  Barlas) 
The  White  House  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness— the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's first  high-tech  initiative— was 
launched  with  such  a  low  profile  that  it  im- 
mediately sank  out  of  sight. 

Ed  Harper,  the  chief  White  House  domes- 
tic policy  aide  and  high-tech  majordomo, 
says  the  commission  reflects  Reagan's  bally- 
hooed  State  of  the  Union  commitment  to 
"keeping  America  the  technological  leader 
of  the  world  now  and  into  the  21st  century. " 

But  announcement  of  the  commission  was 
confined  to  a  routine  press  release  on  June 
28.  even  though  the  president  held  a  press 
conference  that  day.  Harper  aides  wrote  a 
few  paragraphs  for  the  president  to  slip  into 
his  introductory  statement  at  the  press  con- 
ference. But  those  paragraphs  were  never 
approved. 

By  keeping  its  supposedly  significant 
high-tech  foray  a  secret,  the  White  House 
surprised  John  Young,  chairman  of  the 
commission  and  president  of  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard. On  June  29.  Young  was  at  H-P's  Palo 
Alto  headquarters,  expecting  a  barrage  of 
inquiries  from  reporters.  No  one  called.  The 
next  day.  the  only  press  mention  he  could 
find  was  a  short  squib  from  UPI  identifying 
him  as  general  manager  of  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard's microwave  division,  a  job  he'd  held  20 
years  before. 

There  may  be  more  than  a  little  under- 
statement in  an  HP  spokesman's  descrip- 
tion of  Young  as  "a  bit  surprised"  at  the 
commission's  fumbled  debut.  Young  "is  not 
going  to  spend  two  minutes  on  this  thing  if 
he  feels  it  is  not  well  directed  and  support- 
ed—he'll drop  It  like  a  hot  potato."  the 
spokesman  said. 

According  to  this  source,  the  White  House 
later  explained  that  the  commission  simply 
■got  covered  up"  by  the  Carter  briefing 
book  affair.  Young  was  assured  there  would 
be  a  replay— "a  big  announcement."  That's 
expected  within  a  week. 

Apparently  it  has  taken  longer  than  ex- 
pected to  select  the  commissioner's  24  other 
members.  Young  remains  the  only  one  pub- 
licly named.  Harper  admits  the  White 
House  has  moved  slowly,  he  attributes 
delays  "to  our  own  bureaucratic  slowness." 

And  there  are  other  problems.  Harper,  a 
former  vice  president  at  Emerson  Electric 
where  he  concentrated  on  business  strategy, 
was  to  direct  the  commission.  Harper  gets 
good  grades  for  elevating  the  visibility  of 
high-tech  concerns  within  the  White  House. 
But  he  recently  announced  he  is  leaving  the 
administration  for  private  business. 

The  high-tech  community  apparently  has 
more  to  worry  about  than  the  commission's 
inauspicious  launch.  The  White  House  sees 
the  commission  as  an  instigator  of  a  nation- 
al debate  on  how  technology  can  enhance 
American  international  competitiveness. 

But  according  to  Wendell  Gunn.  a  Harper 
aide  handling  the  commission,  the  adminis- 
tration is  concerned  about  finding  ways  to 
use  high  technology  to  help  industries  such 
as  auto  and  steel.  Strengthening  the  high- 
tech  sector  for  its  own  sake  is  a  low  priority 
for  the  White  House,  although  Gunn  thinks 
helping  steel  means  helping  semiconductors. 

But  he  adds,  "Trade  issues  of  particular 
concern  to  high-tech  companies  are  not  a 
primary  focus  of  this  commission."  He  also 
points  out  "some  of  the  biggest  developers 
of  high  technology  are  big  manufacturers 
like  GM  and  Chrysler.  " 
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While  the  administration  believes  more 
talk  is  needed,  one  would  have  to  be  near 
deaf  to  have  missed  the  coast-to-coast  teeth 
gnashing  over  faltering  U.S.  competitiveness 
that  has  ground  on  for  the  last  few  years. 
Action,  not  just  a  commission,  is  called  for. 

But  temporary  inaction  may  be  in  the 
White  House's  best  political  interests.  The 
commission  is  scheduled  to  present  its  pre- 
scriptions in  September  1984.  The  presiden- 
tial election  will  then  be  about  a  month 
away.  Reagan,  who  seems  likely  to  run,  will 
have  just  enough  time  to  use  the  commis- 
sion recommendations  in  the  campaign. 

Whatever  the  White  House's  political  mo- 
tives, it  is  easy  to  be  skeptical  about  the  new 
Young  Commission  if  one  examines  the  fate 
of  the  Commission  on  Productivity  chaired 
by  former  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon.  It  endorsed  44  recommendations  last 
April.  They  were  never  even  published.  Wil- 
liam Seidman,  co-chair  of  that  commission, 
says  "none  of  them  were  major,  earth-shak- 
ing things."* 


MINNESOTA  AND  ONTARIO  SET 
EXAMPLE  ON  ACID  RAIN 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  'VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Allen  Short  reports  an  historic 
acid  rain  study  pact  between  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Canadian  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

I  strongly  commend  the  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Agency  Director, 
Sandra  Gardebring  and  her  counter- 
part in  Ontario  for  this  historic  coop- 
erative agreement  to  focus  on  acid 
rain.  A  similar  agreement  has  also 
been  reached  between  New  York  State 
and  Ontario. 

In  1980,  Congress  established  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Acid  Pre- 
cipitation, under  the  auspices  of 
NOAA,  and  to  coordinate  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  acid  rain.  Unfortu- 
nately, progress  on  the  acid  rain  study 
has  been  disappointing.  NOAA,  the 
EPA  and  other  agencies,  have  followed 
a  strategy  of  independence  rather 
than  cooperation.  This  has  resulted  in 
duplicated  efforts  and  inefficiency. 
This  bureaucratic  haggling  has  frus- 
trated our  understanding  and  ability 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Frankly,  the  Canadians  seem,  to  be  a 
step  ahead  of  the  United  States.  Ini- 
tially, Canadians'  public  concern  and 
awareness  were  ahead  of  ours.  We 
have  made  gains.  The  American 
people  are  aware  of  the  problem  and 
concerned  about  the  perils  of  acid 
rain.  However,  in  developing  the  im- 
portant information  and  data  based 
necessary  for  a  thorough  acid  rain  re- 
search program,  Canada  is  once  again 
taking  the  lead. 

I  suspect  that  the  administration's 
initial  reluctance  to  cooperate  with 
the  Canadians  is  because  it  would  re- 
quire   subordinating    its    antienviron- 
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mental  policies  to  the  reality  of  scien- 
tific inquiries  and  findings.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  continued  foot 
dragging  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  agencies  that 
have  been  given  this  charge.  There  is 
everything  to  be  gained  by  a  joint 
United  States/Canada  coordination  on 
the  acid  rain  issue.  There  are  not  two 
different  sets  of  scientific  facts  regard- 
ing this  matter.  The  current  independ- 
ent approach  that  is  being  pursued 
will  not  bring  any  substantive  results, 
only  more  infighting.  Who  benefits 
from  that?  Only  those  who  wish  to  do 
nothing  or  those  who  will  procrasti- 
nate until  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  coopera- 
tive agreement  is  most  important  and 
it  reflects  my  concerns  and  the  basic 
problems  that  exist  in  our  acid  rain  re- 
search. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Aug.  4, 
1983] 
Minnesota  Joins  Acid  Rain  Project 
(By  Allen  Short) 
Stung  by  inaction  by  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Minnesota  soon 
will  begin  tapping  a  $7  million-a-year  acid 
rain  research  program  operated  by  Ontar- 
io's Ministry  of  Environment,  state  officials 
said  Wednesday. 

A  formal  agreement  by  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  officials  to  share  acid  rain  research 
and  strategies  will  be  signed  Friday  in 
Grand  Portage  by  Sandra  Gardebring,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Agency,  and  Ontario  Minister  of 
Environment  Andrew  Brandt. 

"It  is  a  formal  policy  statement  recogniz- 
ing acid  rain  as  an  important  issue  and  an- 
nouncing we  both  intend  to  put  our  re- 
sources toward  it. "  Gardebring  said.  The 
agreement  grew  out  of  meetings  last  March 
involving  Canadian  officials.  Gov.  Rudy  Per- 
pich  and  Gardebring. 

"The  PCA  and  Ontario  have  similar  views 
on  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  views  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  hasn't 
shared. "  said  J.  David  Thornton,  director  of 
the  Minnesota  agency's  acid  rain  research 
program. 

Similar  cooperative  agreements  on  acid 
rain  research  are  in  effect  between  Ontario 
and  the  state  of  New  York  and  between  New 
York  and  Quebec  Province. 

"That  two  states  have  chosen  to  try  to 
fight  the  problem  with  the  help  of  Canadi- 
an provinces  instead  of  the  EPA  says  some- 
thing about  the  U.S.  approach. "  Thornton 
added.  "The  EPA  is  only  just  beginning  the 
kind  of  research  they  have  been  conducting 
for  years." 

Under  the  cooperative  agreement,  Minne- 
sota and  Ontario  will  share  technical  infor- 
mation, including  acid  rain  monitoring  data, 
lake  sensitivity  studies  and  other  research 
results. 

Inventories  of  acid-causing  air  pollution 
sources  in  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada 
will  be  programmed  into  an  acid  rain  com- 
puter model  that  will  trace  the  long-range 
transport  of  emissions  from  their  sources  to 
sensitive  lakes  and  forests.  Thornton  said. 

The  computer  model  also  will  help  re- 
searchers come  up  with  specific  air  pollu- 
tion reductions  needed  to  protect  sensitive 
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areas  in  Minnesota  and  Ontario  from  acid 
fallout. 

Acid  rain  occurs  when  emissions  from 
power  plants  and  industrial  boilers  fired  by 
fossil  fuels  are  converted  in  the  atmosphere 
into  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids.  The  pollutants 
can  fall  back  to  Earth  in  the  form  of  acid 
rain.  snow,  fog  or  dust,  rendering  streams 
and  lakes  unfit  for  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life. 

Thousands  of  lakes  in  Ontario.  New  York 
and  Scandinavia  have  become  acidified  and 
thousands  more  in  Minnesota.  Ontario  and 
other  parts  of  North  America  are  believed 
by  scientists  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  acid 
rain's  detrimental  effects. 

In  a  related  development  Tuesday,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in 
Boulder.  Colo.,  announced  it  will  spend  $3.5 
million  over  the  next  three  years  to  produce 
a  computer  model  for  studying  acid  rain. 

The  proposed  computer  model  will  be 
more  sophisticated  than  the  one  planned  by 
Minnesota  and  Ontario.  But  Canadian  re- 
searchers began  work  a  year  ago  on  a  more 
complicated  model,  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.  research  center,  and  are 
expected  to  complete  it  sooner  than  the 
American  researchers,  Thornton  said. 

Such  computer  models  can  tell  research- 
ers how  acids  are  transported  and  deposited 
in  certain  areas  and  at  what  point  chemicals 
such  as  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrous  oxides  are 
transformed  into  acids. 

The  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency 
will  spend  about  $430,000  this  year  on  acid 
rain  research,  far  less  than  the  $7  million  a 
year  spent  by  Ontario  on  monitoring  and 
other  acid  rain  research. 

The  agreement  between  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  is  an  open-ended  one.  requiring  six 
months'  notice  by  either  party  to  cancel  it. 
Gardebring  estimated  Wednesday  it  will 
remain  in  effect  "at  least  four  or  five  years. " 
Several  proposals  under  study  by  Con- 
gress would  require  states  to  reduce  their 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  varying  degrees 
to  reduce  acid  deposition  in  the  Northeast 
and  Upper  Midwest. 

A  long-awaited  report  by  the  EPA's  top 
acid  rain  experts  is  expected  to  be  presented 
to  EPA  administrator  William  Ruckelshaus 
this  week.  The  report  is  expected  to  provide 
the  first  indication  of  what  approach 
Ruckelshaus  will  recommend  to  President 
Reagan  for  curbing  acid  rain.* 


U.S.  MUST  REVIVE  EXPORT 
TRADE 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  threatened  by  high 
deficits  and  high  interest  rates.  These 
conditions  are  adversely  affecting  the 
international  economy  as  well  as  our 
own.  Our  export  dependent  industries 
are  threatened  by  the  rising  strength 
of  the  dollar,  making  it  difficult  for 
our  products  to  compete  overseas.  The 
administration  has  finally  begun  to 
act  to  intervene  in  currency  markets 
to  lower  the  dollar's  value. 

Our  colleague.  Beryl  Anthony,  Jr.. 
recently  commented  on  the  relation- 
ships  among   deficits,   interest   rates. 
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and  exports  in  an  article  published  in 
the  July  28  issue  of  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette. The  obervations  he  made  were 
right  on  target  regarding  the  necessity 
for  intervention  in  currency  markets. 
Apparently,  the  administration  has 
seen  the  light  as  well  since  they  have 
begun  to  intervene  in  currency  mar- 
kets during  the  past  few  days. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  July  28.  1983] 

U.S.  MnsT  Revive  Export  Trade 

(By  Beryl  Anthony) 

Our  hopes  for  better  times  ahead  have 
been  strenghtened  by  signs  that  economic 
recovery  is  under  way  in  some  of  our  impor- 
tant economic  sectors.  However,  in  the  im- 
portant area  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
exports,  there  is  little  or  no  sign  of  econom- 
ic recovery.  Unless  the  United  States  can 
revive  its  export  industries  and  agriculture, 
the  current  hopes  for  a  recovery  are  likely 
to  be  short  lived.  Unfortunately,  the  Reagan 
program  offers  modest  hope  that  we  can 
revive  our  export  sector  Ijecause  it  is  based 
on  continuing  the  very  policies  which  have 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  com- 
pete or  sell  our  products  abroad. 

Our  difficulties  in  exporting  are  linked  di- 
rectly to  the  fact  that  other  nations  have 
been  experiencing  recession  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  these  countries  have  massive 
debts  and  now  find  themselves  unable  to 
continue  to  purchase  our  products.  Howev- 
er, an  important  reason  for  declining  export 
performance  since  the  end  of  1980  is  that 
the  U.S.  dollar  has  risen  in  value  more  than 
22  per  cent  on  the  average  against  a  variety 
of  foreign  currencies  of  our  major  trading 
partners.  This  makes  our  goods  too  expen- 
sive for  foreign  buyers  and  less  competitive 
in  world  markets.  Overvaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  the  inability  of  our  export  sector 
to  participate  in  the  economic  recovery  are 
the  main  clwtacles  to  recovery  itself. 

If  recovery  is  to  be  sustained,  federal  defi- 
cits must  be  reduced  because  heavy  govern- 
ment borrowing  to  meet  these  deficits  drives 
up  interest  rates.  This  will  help  to  moderate 
the  dollar's  value  considerably  because  our 
high  interest  rates  have  been  acting  as  a 
magnet  for  foreign  capital  to  move  into  the 
U.S.  for  more  than  two  years  now.  Lower 
U.S.  interest  rates  will  reduce  the  attraction 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  while  increasing  the  value 
of  currencies  of  other  countries,  thus  ena- 
bling them  to  purchase  more  of  our  prod- 
ucts and  to  be  able  to  finance  their  own  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  Republican-controlled  Senate  and  the 
E>emocratic-controlled  House  recently 
agreed  to  a  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1984 
that  would  sut)stantially  reduce  federal  defi- 
cits. However,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  consistently  opposed  it,  prefering  defi- 
cits in  excess  of  $200  billion  per  year  to  cuts 
in  military  expenditures  and  changes  in  the 
1981  tax  cut.  An  impasse  has  now  developed 
which  means  that  the  tough  decisions  to 
reduce  deficits  may  be  postponed  until  after 
the  1984  presidential  election. 

Throughout  the  1970s  and  until  the  end 
of  1980.  the  export  sector  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my expanded  rapidly,  reaching  almost  13 
per  cent  of  GNP.  But  as  the  dollar  has  in- 
creased in  value,  the  U.S.  has  experienced  a 
growing  trade  deficit  larger  than  any  in  our 
nations  history.  The  1983  trade  deficit  is 
likely  to  exceed  $70  billion,  almost  double 
the  1982  level. 
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So  today,  we  find  ourselves  priced  out  of 
the  world  marketplace  and  our  foreign  trad- 
ing partners  often  unable  to  afford  the  ma- 
chinery, services,  and  foodstuff  which  we 
produce  and  which  they  need.  FYom  1981  to 
1982,  the  GNP  declined  by  atiout  $25  billion, 
and  $10  billion  of  that  was  reflected  in  re- 
duced export  of  goods  and  services. 

The  severe  misalignment  of  currencies  in 
the  past  2  Mi  years  has  cost  millions  of  jobs 
in  the  U.S.  and  has  contributed  to  making 
the  economic  recession  worse  than  any  since 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  SOs. 

The  U.S.  agricultural  economy  collapsed 
Into  depression  at  the  end  of  1980  because 
our  farm  programs  were  based  on  the  hope 
of  ever  increasing  exports.  As  the  dollar  rose 
in  value  and  the  world  food  and  fil)er  mar- 
ketplace shrunk,  the  U.S.  farmer  watched 
his  prices  slide  well  below  production  costs 
and  remain  there.  The  value  of  U.S.  farm 
exports  reached  $43.8  billion  in  fiscal  1981 
but  declined  to  $39.1  billion  in  fiscal  1982. 

The  problems  we  are  now  experiencing  in 
being  unable  to  sell  our  products  is  not  due 
to  the  inefficiency  of  U.S.  industry  or  agri- 
culture. It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  productivi- 
ty of  U.S.  workers  or  the  willingness  of  U.S. 
exporters  to  compete.  The  problem  is  that 
the  world  recession  has  so  distorted  our  cur- 
rency relative  to  others  for  so  long  that  it 
may  have  ended  the  U.S.  role  as  a  world 
trading  nation.  Pressures  are  already  in- 
creasing for  Congress  to  pass  domestic  con- 
tent legislation  and  raise  trade  barriers  to 
keep  foreign  goods  from  underselling  Ameri- 
can goods  at  home.  It  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  world  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
1930's  by  retreating  into  protectionism 
rather  than  solving  the  problems  of  world 
trade. 

three  recommenhations 

There  are  decisive  actions  which  I  believe 
would  stimulate  world  trade  and  contribute 
to  recovery: 

We  must  resolve  the  impasse  over  the  fed- 
eral budget  and  continue  to  work  to  reduce 
deficits.  That  will  require  additional  painful 
cuts  in  both  military  and  civilian  programs 
and  additional  revenue  measures. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  loosen 
its  grip  on  the  money  supply  by  providing  li- 
quidity needed  for  economic  recovery. 
There  is  little  sign  of  the  return  of  inflation, 
and  interest  rates  need  to  be  lowered  rather 
than  raised. 

Foreign  governments  must  t>e  persuaded 
to  act  jointly  with  the  U.S.  in  intervening  in 
the  currency  exchange  markets  to  affect 
the  direction  and  pace  of  currency  fluctua- 
tions. The  goal  of  this  action  should  be  to 
moderate  the  dollar's  strength  to  a  level 
more  conducive  to  U.S.  exports  and  growth 
in  world  trade.  This  action  was  urged  by  sev- 
eral foreign  governments  during  both  the 
Versailles  and  the  Williamsburg  summit 
conferences,  but  the  Reagan  administration 
has  not  responded  favorably. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  ad- 
ministration continue  to  prefer  a  tight 
money  policy  at  home  and  an  indifference 
to  the  consequences  of  those  policies  on 
world  trade,  then  I  fear  the  worst.  Our 
export  sector  cannot  survive  and  broad- 
based  economic  recovery  is  unlikely  if  these 
policies  continue  unchanged. • 


August  4,  1983 


FALL  RIVER  COUNCIL  SUPPORTS 
FREEZE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Fall  River,  the 
largest  city  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, recently  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting a  bilateral  and  verifiable  nu- 
clear freeze.  The  resolution  was  spon- 
sored by  Councilor  Stephen  Camara 
and  was  supported  by  a  5-to-4  vote  of 
the  city  council.  As  the  resolution 
points  out.  its  adoption  follows  the 
support  expressed  by  the  nuclear 
freeze  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
Fall  River  citizens  who  voted  in  the 
1982  State  election. 

I  commend  Councilor  Camara  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Fall  River  City 
Council  for  their  statement  of  support 
for  the  nuclear  freeze  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  shared  here  with  the  membership. 

Whereas,  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nu- 
clear war  by  accident  or  design;  and 

Whereas,  the  entire  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressional Delegation  including  Congress- 
man Barney  Frank  recently  supported 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  which  calls  for  a 
mutual  (bilateral)  and  verifiable  freeze  on 
and  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons;  and 

Whereas,  this  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13) 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
more  than  a  two-to-one  margin;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  November  2.  1982.  Massa- 
chusetts State  Election  the  voters  of  both 
the  City  of  Fall  River  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  supported  by  more 
than  a  two-to-one  margin  the  referendum 
(Question  5)  which  calls  for  a  mutual  (bilat- 
eral) and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduction 
in  nuclear  weapons;  now.  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Fall  River  City 
Council  calls  on  United  States  Senators 
Edward  Kennedy  and  Paul  Tsongas  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  have  the  United  States 
Senate  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
which  calls  for  a  mutual  (bilateral)  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  on  and  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Fall  River 
City  Council  calls  on  President  Ronald 
Reagan  to  adopt  as  an  arms  control  objec- 
tive the  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (H.J.  Res.  13) 
and  currently  being  considered  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  INVOLVED 
IN  NASA  ACTIVITIES 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  many  dramatic  and  con- 
troversial events  involving  Vietnam 
veterans  have  been  given  a  high  priori- 
ty in  media  coverage.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  inform  my  colleagues 
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that  the  recent  flight  of  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  (STS-7),  indeed  a 
dramatic  event,  carried  three  Vietnam 
veterans  into  space.  They  are:  Col. 
Frederick  H.  Hauck,  USAF.  shuttle 
pilot;  John  M.  Fabian,  mission  special- 
ist; Norman  E.  Thagard.  mission  spe- 
cialist. 

The  following  information  includes  a 
brief  biography  of  each  of  these  out- 
standing men  as  well  as  a  synopsis  of 
future  Vietnam  veteran  involvement 
in  NASA  activities. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  the  Veteran's  Press  Syndicate  for 
its  efforts  in  compiling  this  data. 
Biographical  Data 
frederick  (rickl  h.  hauck 

Name;  Frederick  (Rick)  H.  Hauck  (Cap- 
tain. USN)  NASA  Astronaut. 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  April  11.  1941. 
in  Long  Beach.  California,  but  considers 
Winchester.  Massachusetts,  and  Washing- 
ton, DC.  to  be  his  hometowns.  His  mother. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Hauck.  resides  in  Winchester. 
Massachusetts.  His  father  was  the  late  Cap- 
tain Philip  F.  Hauck.  USN. 

Physical  description:  Blond  hair;  blue 
eyes;  height:  5  feet  9  inches;  weight:  175 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduate  from  St.  Albans 
School  in  Washington.  D.C..  in  1956;  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  Phys- 
ics from  Tufts  University  in  1962  and  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  Nuclear  Engi- 
neering from  MIT  in  1966. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former 
Dolly  Bowman  of  Washington.  D.C.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Bowman,  resides  in 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Children:  Whitney  Irene,  March  6.  1963; 
Stephen  Christopher.  December  17.  1964. 

Recreational  interests;  During  his  spare 
time,  he  enjoys  skiing,  sailing,  racquetball. 
squash,  and  working  on  his  1951  pickup 
truck. 

Organizations:  Associate  fellow.  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics; 
and  member.  Society  of  Experimental  Test 
Pilots. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  9  Air  Medals  and 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  Gold 
Star  and  Combat  V.  He  was  named  the 
Navy's  Outstanding  Test  Pilot  for  1972. 

Experience:  Hauck.  a  Navy  ROTC  student 
at  Tufts  University,  was  commissioned  upon 
graduation  in  1962  and  reported  to  the  USS 
Warrington  (DD-843)  where  he  served  20 
months  as  communications  officer  and  CIC 
officer.  In  1964.  he  attended  the  U.S.  Naval 
Postgraduate  School.  Monterey,  California, 
for  studies  in  math  and  physics  and.  for  a 
brief  time  in  1965.  studied  Russian  at  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  in  Monterey. 
Selected  for  the  Navy's  Advanced  Science 
Program,  he  received  his  master's  degree  in 
Nuclear  Engineering  from  MIT  the  next 
year. 

He  commenced  flight  training  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  Pensacola.  Florida,  in 
1966.  and  upon  receiving  his  wings  in  1968, 
he  reported  to  the  Naval  Air  Station 
Oceana.  Virginia,  for  replacement  pilot 
training  in  the  A-6.  Hauck  then  reported  to 
VA-35  where  he  served  successively  as  line 
division  officer,  training  officer,  and  safety 
officer.  It  was  during  this  tour  that  he  de- 
ployed to  the  Western  Pacific  with  Air  Wing 
15  aboard  USS  Coral  Sea  (CVA-43).  flying 
114  combat  and  combat  support  missions. 

In  Augtist  1970.  Captain  Hauck  returned 
to  the  east  coast  A-6  replacement  training 
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squadron,  VA-42.  as  a  visual  weapons  deliv- 
ery instructor.  Selected  for  test  pilot  train- 
ing, he  reported  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot 
School  at  Patuxent  River,  Maryland,  in 
1971.  A  3-year  tour  in  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center's  Carrier  Suitability  Branch  of  the 
Flight  Test  Division  followed. 

JOHN  M.  FABIAN 

Name:  John  M.  Fabian  (Colonel.  USAF) 
NASA  Astronaut. 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  January  28. 
1939.  in  Goosecreek.  Texas,  but  considers 
Pullman.  Washington  to  be  his  hometown. 
His  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  M.  Fabian, 
Sr..  reside  in  Longview.  Texas. 

Physical  description:  Brown  hair;  green 
eyes;  height:  6  feet  1  inch;  weight:  175 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Pullman  High 
School.  Pullman.  Washington,  1957;  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering  from  Washington 
State  Univ.ersity  in  1962;  a  master  of  science 
in  Aerospace  Engineering  from  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  in  1964;  and  a 
doctorate  in  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
from  the  University  of  Washington  in  1974.. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former 
Donna  Kay  Bubollz  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
tohn;  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Bu- 
boltz,  are  residents  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Children:  Michael  K..  August  6,  1962;  Amy 
L.,  November  15.  1965. 

Recreational  interests:  He  enjoys  skiing, 
stamp  collecting,  and  jogging. 

Organizations:  Member.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  the 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  Sigma  Tau.  the  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa,  the  Order  of  Daedalians.  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  an  Air  Force 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  and  Air  Medal 
with  2  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  an  Air  Force  Com- 
mendation Medal,  the  Combat  Readiness 
Medal,  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal. 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal.  Vietnam  Cross  of 
Gallantry  with  Palm.  Vietnam  Service 
Medal,  the  Washington  State  University 
Sloan  Engineering  Award  (1961).  the  Air 
Training  Command  Academic  Training 
Award  (1966).  the  Squadron  Officer  School 
Commandant's  Trophy  (1968).  the  Squad- 
ron Officer  School  Chief  of  Staff  Award 
(1968). 

Experience:  Fabian,  an  Air  Force  ROTC 
student  at  Washington  State  University, 
was  commissioned  upon  graduation  in  1962. 
After  an  assignment  at  the  Air  Force  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  he  was  assigned  as  an 
aeronautical  engineer  in  the  service  engi- 
neering division.  San  Antonio  Air  Material 
Area.  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  He  then 
attended  flight  training  at  Williams  Air 
Force  Base.  Arizona,  and  subsequently  spent 
5  years  as  a  KC-135  pilot  at  Wurtsmith  Air 
Force  Base.  Michigan.  He  saw  action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  flying  90  combat  missions. 
Following  additional  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  he  served  4  years 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Aeronautics  Depart- 
ment at  the  USAF  Academy  in  Colorado. 

He  has  logged  3.400  hours  flying  time,  in- 
cluding 9.000  hours  in  jet  aircraft. 

NASA  experience:  Colonel  Fabian  was  se- 
lected as  an  astronaut  candidate  by  NASA 
in  January  1978.  In  August  1979.  he  com- 
pleted a  1-year  training  and  evaluation 
period  making  him  eligible  for  assignment 
as  a  mission  specialist  on  future  space  shut- 
tle flight  crews. 

Current  assignment:  Colonel  Fabian  has 
been  selected  to  serve  as  a  mission  specialist 
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for  STS-7— a  planned  6-day  flight  of  the  or- 
biter  Challenger. 

NORMAN  E.  THAGARD 

Name:  Norman  E.  Thagard  (MD)  NASA 
Astronaut. 

Birthplace  and  date:  Born  July  3.  1943.  in 
Marianna,  Florida,  but  considers  Jackson- 
ville. Florida,  to  be  his  hometown.  His 
father.  Mr.  James  E.  Thagard.  resides  in 
Palm  Desert,  California;  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Nicholson,  is  a  resident  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Florida. 

Physical  description:  BrowTj  hair;  blue 
eyes;  height:  5  feet  9  inches;  weight:  164 
pounds. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Paxon  Senior 
High  School.  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  1961; 
attended  Florida  State  University  where  he 
received  bachelor  and  master  of  science  de- 
grees in  Engineering  Science  in   1965  and 

1966.  respectively,  and  subsequently  per- 
formed pre-med  course-work;  received  a 
doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of 
Texas  Southwestern  Medical  School  in  1977. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  the  former  Rex 
Kirby  Johnson  of  Atlanta.  Georgia.  Her 
mother.  Mrs.  Rex  Johnson,  resides  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Children:  Norman  Gordon.  May  15.  1968; 
James  Robert.  November  29.  1970;  Daniel 
Cary.  November  22.  1979. 

Recreational  interests:  During  his  free 
time,  he  enjoys  classical  music  and  high-fi- 
delity sound  reproduction,  and  digital  elec- 
tronic design/computers. 

Organization:  Member  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  and 
Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

Special  honors:  Awarded  11  Air  Medals, 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with 
Combat  V,  the  Marine  Corps  "E  "  Award, 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  and  the  Viet- 
namese Cross  of  Gallantry  with  Palm. 

Experience:  Dr.  Thagard  held  a  number  of 
research  and  teaching  posts  while  complet- 
ing the  academic  requirements  for  various 
earned  degrees. 

In  September  1966.  he  entered  on  active 
duty  with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  He  achieved  the  rank  of  Captain  in 

1967.  was  designated  a  naval  aviator  in  1968, 
and  was  subsequently  assigned  to  duty 
flying  P-4s  with  VMFA-333  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  Beaufort.  South  Carolina. 
He  flew  163  combat  missions  in  Vietnam 
while  assigned  to  VMFA-115  from  January 
1969  to  1970.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  an  assignment  as  aviation  weap- 
ons division  officer  with  VMFA-251  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina. 

Thagard  resumed  his  academic  studies  in 
1971.  pursuing  a  degree  in  medicine;  and 
prior  to  coming  to  NASA,  was  interning  in 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina. 

He  has  logged  800  hours  flying  time, 
which  includes  775  hours  in  jet  aircraft. 

NASA  experience:  Dr.  Thagard  was  select- 
ed as  ain  astronaut  candidate  by  NASA  in 
January  1978.  In  August  1979.  he  completed 
a  1-year  training  and  evaluation  period, 
making  him  eligible  for  assignment  as  a  mis- 
sion specialist  on  future  space  shuttle  flight 
crews. 

Current  assignment:  Thagard  has  been  se- 
lected to  serve  as  a  mission  specialist  for 
STS-7— a  planned  6-day  flight  in  the  orbiter 
Challenger. 

VIETNAM  VETERAN  ASTRONAUTS 

Groups  One  through  Seven  included  no 
Vietnam  veterans. 
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Group 

Bluford.  Guion  S..  Jr. 
Brandenstein.  Daniel 

C. 
Buchli.  James  P. 
Coats,  Nichael  L. 
Covey.  Richard  O. 
Creighton.  John  O. 
Fabian,  John  M. 
Gibson.  Robert  L. 
Gregory.  Frederick 

D. 
Griggs.  Stanley  D. 


Eight 

Hauck.  Frederick  H. 
McBride,  Jon  A. 
MuUane.  Richard  M. 
Nagel.  Steven  R. 
Scobee,  Francis  R. 
Shaw.  Brewster  H.. 

Jr. 
Stewart.  Robert  L. 
Thagard,  Norman  E. 
van  Hoften,  James  D. 
Walker.  David  M. 
Williams.  Donald  E. 


Group  Nine 


Lounge.  John  M. 
Richards.  Richard  N. 
Smith.  Michael  J. 
Spring.  Sherwood  C. 
Springer.  Robert  C. 


Blaha.  John  E. 
Bolden,  Charles  P.. 

Jr. 
Bridges.  Roy  D..  Jr. 
Gardner.  Guy  S. 
Grabe.  Ronald  J. 

GENERAL  INrORMATION 

VietVet  astronauts  number:  31. 

All  astronauts  since  1959  number:  127. 

VietVets  account  for  24.4  percent  of  all  as- 
tronauts. 

VietVet  astronauts  in  flight  status:  31. 

Total  astronauts  in  flight  sUtus:  78. 

VietVets  account  for  39.7  percent  of  all  as- 
tronauts in  flight  status. 

First  flight  to  contain  VietVets:  STS-7. 

First  black  man  in  space:  Bluford,  Guion 
S.,  Jr. 

First  black  man  to  pilot  a  U.S.  space 
vessel:  Gregory.  Frederick  D. 

First  U.S.  Army  man  to  obtain  flight 
status:  Stewart.  Robert  L. 

First  U.S.  Army  man  in  space:  Stewart. 
Robert  L. 

Of  the  fourteen  manifested  flights  (STS- 
1.  STS-13  and  STS-18)  six  (6)  or  42.8  per- 
cent will  be  piloted  by  VietVets. 

Of  the  eight  flights  to  contain  VietVets, 
VietVets  will  make  up  38.4  percent  (15  of 
39—41  minus  two  repeat  fliers)  of  the  total 
astronauts  in  space.* 
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ELIZABETH  J.  AYCOCK 

HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Re- 
search Triangle  Park  in  North  Caroli- 
na has  benefited  from  the  vision  and 
dedication  of  Elizabeth  J.  Aycock.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  her  outstanding  achievements,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Raleigh  News  &  Ot)server.  July 

31.  1983] 

From  Piney  Woods  to  Research  Triangle 

Park 

(By  Guy  Munge> ) 

North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle  Park 

has   many    fathers,    the    late   Gov,    Luther 

Hodges,    sociologists     Howard    Odum    and 

George  t>.  Simpson  Jr..  industrialist  Robert 

M.  Hanes.  contractor  Romeo  H.  Guest,  to 

name  just  a  few. 

But  no  one  has  stepped  forward  to  chal- 
lenge Elizabeth  Johnson  Aycock  as  the 
woman  who  has  had  the  most  to  do  with  the 
park's  growth. 
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George  Watts  Hill  of  Chapel  Hill,  the 
businessman  who  was  Mrs.  Aycocks  prede- 
cessor as  secretary  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Foundation,  once  dubbed  her  "Mrs.  Re- 
search Triangle. "  and  no  one  has  disagreed. 
William  C.  Friday,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  said  of  Mrs. 
Aycock:  "She  is  the  last  of  the  original  staff 
of  the  Triangle  and  no  one  has  given  as 
much  intelligent  effort  to  the  enterprise  as 
has  she." 

A  native  of  Smithfield.  Mrs.  Aycock  grad- 
uated from  Smithfield  High  School  and 
Kings  College  in  Raleigh.  She  met  her  hus- 
band. Milford  Edmund  Aycock.  now  chair- 
man of  the  Wake  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, when  they  were  attending  a  4-H 
meeting  at  what  was  then  State  College. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Mrs.  Aycock  re- 
called when  the  Research  Triangle  entered 
her  life: 

•The  same  day  that  George  Simpson  of- 
fered me  the  job  to  come  with  the  Research 
Triangle,  the  president  of  Kings  College— 
of  course  I'd  been  out  and  working  for  many 
years- offered  me  a  job  there  at  King's,  so  1 
had  a  choice  to  make  between  an  old.  estab- 
lished school  and  somthing  that  was  very 
nebulous. 

"But  I  knew  that  Robert  Hanes  and  Gov- 
ernor Hodges  were  accustomed  to  success 
and  would  not  fail. 

"George  Simpson  and  1  started  to  work  to- 
gether Sept.  25.  1965.  in  the  first  office— on 
the  second  floor  of  a  beautiful  old  home  on 
Edenton  Street  next  to  the  Education  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Hanes  went  to  his  furniture  manu- 
facturer friends  and  they  gave  us  two  desks. 
We  had  to  borrow  chairs  from  the  office  on 
the  first  floor. 

"George  was  the  director  and  I  was  his 
secretary  and  office  manager. 

.  .  The  work  just  evolved.  Whatever 
there  was  to  do  we  did— press  releases,  bro- 
chures, whatever  was  needed.  When  you 
grow  with  something  like  this  you  know 
what  has  to  be  done." 

A  major  step  forward  occurred  when  the 
Pinelands  Co.  later  absorbed  into  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Foundation,  bought  land 
for  the  Research  Triangle  Park  between  Ra- 
leigh. Durham  and  Chapel  Hill. 

■"When  we  first  learned  that  the  land  for  a 
research  center  could  be  acquired  I  rode  out 
that  afternoon  after  work  to  where  the 
property  was."  Mrs.  Aycock  said. 

""It  was  a  summer  afternoon  in  June  of 
1967  and  it  was  farmland— pastures,  piney 
woods  and  broomsedge  grass.  And  the  land 
was  in  its  native  state. 

"Now.  when  I  come  out  and  see  those 
manicured  lawns  and  attractive  buildings.  1 
really  have  to  think  back  about  24  years 
when  we  actually  move  to  the  park. 

"Today,  there  is  a  science  city  here  of 
more  than  20.000  people.  And  27  years  ago 
this  fall  when  we  were  incorpwrated.  there 
were  only  two  of  those  jobs  existing  in 
North  Carolina.  All  the  others  have  been 
added." 

Mrs.  Aycock  talked  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  the  Research  Triangle  Park— the 
announcement  by  Chemstrand  in  May  1959 
that  it  would  become  the  park's  first  tenant, 
the  arrival  of  IBM.  Burroughs-Wellcome. 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  and  all  the  others,  develop- 
ment of  the  Triangle  Services  Center  with 
the  Governors  Inn  and  other  support  busi- 
nesses. 

She  said  some  of  the  changes  have  been  in 
human  terms:  "Back  then  there  were  only 
two  paved  roads  going  through  the  park. 
And  there  were  no  public  eating  facilities. 
You  brown-bagged  for  lunch." 
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other  changes  have  been  In  kinds  of  re- 
search, like  the  arrival  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Center  in  1978: 

"Twenty-six  locations  across  the  United 
States  wanted  the  Humanities  Center.  Be- 
cause we  have  this  consortium  of  three 
major  universities  (UNC.  Duke  and  N.C. 
State),  we  were  able  to  get  it. 

Mrs.  Aycock  helped  the  Humanities 
Center  locate  in  the  park,  finding  staff 
workers  and  attending  to  other  details,  and 
is  pleased  with  the  results. 

"In  five  years,  almost  150  scholars  from 
all  over  the  world  have  come  here  to  work." 
she  said. 

"...  You  see  we  had  started  off  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  natural  sciences, 
then  later  moved  into  the  social  sciences  at 
the  Research  Triangle  Institute.  But  the 
National  Humanities  Center,  that  brought  a 
new  dimension  to  the  park. 

.  .  This  (the  park)  was  not  meant  to  be 
an  overnight  development  and  success  has 
come  far  faster  than  anyone  envisioned. 

"...  When  you  think  about  your  market, 
there  are  very  few  research  facilities  built  in 
the  United  States  in  any  one  year.  We  have 
35  or  so  in  a  span  of  25  years.  That's  more 
than  IMi  a  year.  It's  an  inspiring  success 
story." 

"There  were  some  years  that  were  what  I 
call  the  blood-sweat-and-tears  years.  You 
don't  embark  on  a  venture  such  as  this  and 
plan  it  and  have  instant  success. 

"That's  what  we  have  to  tell  all  these 
people  who  come  here  from  various  other 
states  and  countries,  that  it  just  doesn't 
happen  overnight.  It  takes  a  lot  of  planning, 
it  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work,  it  takes  persist- 
ence in  the  face  of  difficulty  and  it  also  took 
a  lot  of  philanthropy  because  this  was  start- 
ed with  contributed  funds." 

"I  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  worked  and 
work  now  with  the  people  we  have  been  in- 
volved with.  It  is  the  academic  leadership 
and  the  governmental  and  business  and  in- 
dustrial leadership  working  together  for  the 
good  of  the  people  that  have  made  this 
thing  happen." 

Mrs.  Aycock  said  she  expects  the  Re'- 
search  Triangle  Park  to  continue  to  grow 
but  warned  that  it  will  take  a  sustained 
effort: 

"People  aren't  just  standing  on  our  door 
out  there  wanting  to  come  in  to  buy  land. 
We  are  well-known  now,  of  course,  interria- 
tionally.  and  it  took  a  lot  of  hard  work  to 
spread  the  word,  that  there  was  a  location 
for  research  facilities  and  that  North  Caro- 
lina was  a  good  place  to  live.  But  you  don't 
convince  executives  of  IBM  or  Burroughs- 
Wellcome  to  move  to  North  Carolina  over- 
night." 

As  for  her  own  future.  Mrs.  Aycock  said 
she  likes  to  travel  with  her  husband,  read 
and  do  needlework  and  is  never  bored. 

■'I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  sleep."  she  said. 
"'There's  not  enought  time  to  do  all  the 
things  I  want  to  do.  And  with  al)  the  new 
technology  that's  coming  along,  it  makes 
you  want  to  live  another  50  or  100  years  just 
to  see  what  the  world  is  going  to  be  like.  I 
enjoy  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  seeing 
what  the  world  is  going  to  be  like  that  day." 
She  paused  a  moment,  then  added:  "No 
rocking  chair  for  me."« 
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THE  2-PERCENT  SOLUTION 

HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOOTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Representa- 
tive Jim  Jones  and  Representative  Jim 
Martin,  along  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  House  Members  that  includes  Bob 
Livingston,  Hank  Brown.  Steve  Bart- 
LETT,     Beryl     Anthony,     and     Dave 
McCuRDY.    in    introducing    legislation 
that  will  at  last  make  a  real  dent  in 
the  deficit  and  begin  the  painful  proc- 
ess of  regaining  congressional  control 
over  the  management  of  the  budget.  I 
call  this  concept  the  2-percent  solu- 
tion, although  it  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  solution.  But  it  is  a  start  in 
taking  the  budget  off  automatic  pilot. 
Our  bill  represents  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  economic  sanity,  in 
that  it  would  have  a  minimal  impact 
on  most  Americans.  It  requires  that 
annual    adjustments    in    both    non- 
means-tested    automatic    outlay    pro- 
grams and  tax  indexing  be  tied  to  a  2- 
percent  trigger  and  only  that  amount 
over  a  2-percent  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer   Price    Index    be    awarded.    In 
other  words,  if  the  inflation  rate  is  8 
percent,   programs  tied  to  automatic 
cost-of-living   increases  would   be   ad- 
justed by  6  percent;  likewise,  the  bill 
would  require  2  percent  smaller  reduc- 
tions in  personal  income  taxes  than  in- 
creases in  the  CPI.  The  bill  would  be 
sunsetted  in  1990.  In  the  4-year  period 
between   fiscal    years    1985   and    1988 
alone,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
estimates  a  savings  of  $77.55  billion. 

I  want  to  stress  that,  from  my  point 
of  view,  the  elements  of  this  bill  are 
inseparable.  Although  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  tax  indexing,  I  am  willing 
to  support  a  modest  adjustment  in  this 
provision,  but  only  if  it  is  tied  to  an  ad- 
justment in  the  automatic  COLA  con- 
cept. I  am  willing  to  do  this  because  I 
believe  so  strongly  that  we  have  got  to 
start  somewhere  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  three-quarters  of  the  Federal 
budget  that  is  now  uncontrollable.  We 
have  got  to  take  that  first  step  in  deal- 
ing with  budget  deficits  on  the  order 
of  $200  billion.  We  cannot  deal  with 
those  deficits  by  cutting  discretionary 
programs  such  as  education,  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  job  training,  that  we 
have  already  pared  to  the  bone.  We 
cannot  deal  with  the  deficits  by  adding 
more  tax  programs  on  our  already 
overburdened  taxpayers.  We  can,  how- 
ever, make  meaningful  reductions  in 
the  deficits  and  send  the  right  signal 
without  cutting  a  single  program  and 
without  adding  new  tax  programs.  We 
can  do  it  by  adopting  the  2-percent  so- 
lution. 

This  legislation  builds  on  the  notion 
in  current  law  that  people  can  cope 
with   nninimal   inflation.   As   the   law 
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now  stands,  COLA's  are  not  awarded 
in  years  when  the  inflation  is  3  per- 
cent of  less.  Our  bill  would  actually 
liberalize  that  concept  by  allowing  ad- 
justments for  inflation  over  2  percent, 
while  asking  taxpayers  and  nonmeans- 
tested  benefit  recipients  alike  to  cope 
with  minimal  inflation.  This  is  fair, 
particularly  since  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  tends  to  overstate  true  con- 
sumer inflation— the  CPI  caused  gov- 
ernment benefits  to  increase  22  per- 
cent more  than  was  needed  to  preserve 
recipients'  purchasing  power  during 
the  last  10  years.  During  that  period, 
the  CPI  grew  129.7  percent  while  the 
average  wages  of  Americans  working 
in  the  private  sector  grew  only  102 
percent.  I  would  also  add  that  slowing 
the  growth  in  automatic  spending  pro- 
grams would  not  apply  to  the  very 
poor,  since  means-tested  benefits  are 
exempted. 

The  fact  is.  we  must  begin  to  get  this 
situation  under  control  or  we  will  for- 
ever be  fighting  the  same  budget  bat- 
tles we  have  seen  in  recent  years.  Con- 
gress has  lost  the  ability  to  allocate  re- 
sources, which  has  forced  budget  cuts 
in  areas  we  ought  to  be  increasing. 
Even  so,  because  of  automatic  outlay 
programs,  we  have  sustained  high  defi- 
cits reviving  expectations  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  siphoning  a  record  75 
percent  of  net  domestic  savings  away 
from  use  by  the  people.  Already  inter- 
est rates  have  increased  1  percentage 
point  or  more  during  the  last  2 
months,  because  of  huge  deficits 
plarmed  for  future  years. 

If  we  adopt  the  2-percent  solution, 
however,  if  we  can  make  this  move  and 
the  marketplace  sees  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  bringing  down  these  defi- 
cits, then  we  will  see  interest  rates 
come  down,  thus  encouraging  invest- 
ment, creating  jobs,  keeping  inflation 
down  and  keeping  America  growing. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  adjust 
the  Tax  Code  to  provide  for  a  supply 
side  pull  for  the  economy.  This  has 
worked.  However,  we  did  not  adjust 
our  outlay  programs  to  compensate 
for  the  lag  period  between  the  time  of 
the  tax  cut  and  the  time  that  the 
economy  recovers.  This  is  the  adjust- 
ment we  are  seeking  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  2-percent  solution 
is  a  bipartisan  congressional  initiative 
designed  to  bring  a  fresh  approach  to 
the  budget  process  by  moving  away 
from  automatically  increasing  outlays. 
It  is  an  honest  effort  to  take  definitive 
and  responsible  action  to  reduce  unac- 
ceptable deficits.  Very  frankly,  I  be- 
lieve Americans  will  be  willing  to 
accept  the  impact  on  them,  knowing 
that  impact  is  across  the  board  and 
fairly  shared  by  both  recipients  and 
taxpayers.* 
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INTERNATIONAL  YOUTH 
EXCHANGE  MONTH 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  which  proclaims  that  the 
month  of  October  1983  be  named 
"International  Youth  Exchange 
Month." 

I  have  long  believed  that  exchange 
programs  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  the  world  make 
a  major  contribution  to  peace  among 
nations.  Knowledge  of  other  peoples— 
their  cultures,  their  aspirations,  their 
hopes  and  fears— diminishes  stero- 
types  and  easy  assumptions  about 
others.  Exchange  programs,  and  espe- 
cially programs  for  young  people, 
build  these  bridges  of  understanding. 

Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  proclamation  of 
International  Youth  Exchange 
Month.  At  a  time  in  our  history  when 
more  than  ever  before  we  need  the  un- 
derstanding of  others,  we  need  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  our  citi- 
zens the  importance  to  this  Nation  of 
international  exchanges.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  resolution.* 


MIUTARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Peoria  Journal-Star  has  recently 
published  some  thought-provoking 
editorials  on  this  Nation's  deepening 
military  involvement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. A  number  of  those  editorials  have 
drawn  sharp  parallels  between  these 
recent  developments  and  our  tragic  ex- 
perience In  Vietnam. 

I  have  asked  that  two  of  the  Jour- 
nal-Star editorials  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  July  28. 

1983] 

Routine  Maneuvers 

Not  even  the  Great  Communicator  can 
make  Americans  l)elieve  that  all  the  troops 
and  ships  he  Is  sending  to  Central  America 
this  summer  are  there  on  routine  maneu- 
vers. 

That's  what  President  Reagan  said  at  hi« 
press  conference  Tuesday  night.  Here  Is  the 
transcript  of  his  first  question  and  answer 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  complain  of  too 
much  attention.  How  can  the  people  ignore 
two  battleship  groups,  thousands  of  combat 
tr(x>p8  going  to  Honduras.  It  is  said  the 
covert  funding  of  10.000  rebels.  Nlcaraguan 
rebels?  My  question— and  all  these  things 
have  happened  since  April  27th— my  que»- 
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tion,  sir.  is.  in  seeking  solutions,  how  far  will 
you  go  militarily? 

A.  Well.  I  have  told  you.  we  have  no  mili- 
tary plans  for  intervention  of  that  kind.  We 
have  55  mainly  noncommissioned  officers 
helping  to  train  the  Salvadoran  army.  We 
know  that  Cuba  has  somewhere  in  the— 
well,  it  has  thousands  of  military  personnel 
in  Nicaragua.  It  does  seem  a  little  overbal- 
anced with  regard  to  the  attention  that's 
being  paid  to  55  as  against  attention  that's 
being  paid  to  the  thousands. 

The— I  suppose  what  my  question  is. 
Helen,  back— to  answer  with  a  question,  is 
why  are  maneuvers  that  we  have  performed 
before  and  regularly  suddenly  treated  with 
such  suspicion  when  only— well,  within  this 
year,  last  spring,  we  had  military  maneuvers 
in  Honduras,  and  last  year  we  have  naval 
maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  and  no  one 
seemed  to  be  excited  about  them  at  all.  So. 
Is  it  just  that  there's  no  confidence  in  the 
fact  that  when  I  say  these  are  maneuvers  of 
the  kind  we've  been  holding  regularly  and 
for  years? 

Yes.  he  has  hit  it  right  on  the  head:  there 
is  no  confidence  in  his  saying  that  these  are 
just  routine  military  exercises. 

He  is  wrong  in  trying  to  make  us  believe 
that  they  are.  If  he  cannot  tell  us  the  full 
truth— and  there  are  times  when  a  president 
cannot— he  should  not  hold  a  press  confer- 
ence and  pretend  to  tell  us  the  truth. 

Columnist  Patrict  Buchanan,  not  exactly 
a  Reagan-baiter,  said  this  yesterday  about 
the  military  forces  converging  on  Central 
America; 

With  the  dispatch  of  the  U.S.  battle 
fleets  to  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  coasts  of 
Central  America,  the  president  has  issued  a 
statement  to  the  world:  A  Soviet  satellite 
state  and  military  base  in  Central  America 
are  unacceptable  to  the  United  States." 

That  may  or  may  not  be  good  foreign 
policy,  but  we  certainly  agree  with  Buchan- 
an that  this  is  the  statement  Reagan  was  is- 
suing to  the  world.  He  should  not  be  public- 
ly asserting  that  it  wasn't. 

The  aircraft  carrier  Ranger  left  San  Diego 
last  week  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
seven-month  tour  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Singa- 
pore and  the  Philippines.  But  a  day  out  of 
port  it  changes  course  for  international 
waters  in  the  Pacific  ocean  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua,  rendezvousing  with  seven  other 
naval  ships. 

The  battleship  New  Jersey,  armed  with 
16-inch  guns  and  two  types  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, cut  short  a  Far  Eastern  tour  and 
headed  across  the  Pacific  to  join  the  Ranger 
and  the  other  vessels. 

The  Pentagon  suggested  to  the  White 
House  that  the  number  of  U.S.  military  ad- 
visers in  El  Salvador— now  55— be  doubled. 
(The  president  said  this  recommendation 
has  not  yet  reached  his  desk. ) 

The  aircraft  carrier  Coral  Sea,  in  port  in 
Naples,  Italy,  is  said  to  be  about  to  depart 
for  the  Caribbean,  where  it  is  expected  to 
operate  along  Central  America's  eastern 
coast. 

By  trying  to  play  down  the  saber  rattling 
that  he  had  already  set  in  motion,  the  presi- 
dent, we  believe,  was  tacitly  acknowledging 
the  fear  that  exists  throughout  the  country 
that  he  is  flirting  dangerously  with  another 
Vietnam- like  adventure. 

We  share  that  fear,  and  we  hope  we  are 
correct  in  detecting  signs  of  presidential 
backpedal  ing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  July  31. 
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Vietnam  Remembekeo 

President  Reagan  says  that  what  he  is 
doing  in  Central  America  tjears  no  relation- 
ship to  what  happened  to  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam. 

"There  is  no  comparison  with  Vietnam." 
he  said  at  his  press  conference  last  week, 
"and  there's  not  going  to  be  anything  of 
that  kind  in  this."  And.  he  added,  "no  one 
has  presented  a  proposal  to  me"  for  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  advisers  in  El  Salvador. 

His  comments  are  so  reminiscent  of  those 
from  President  Kennedy's  administration  20 
years  ago.  as  we  were  inching  into  the  Viet- 
nam War,  that  we  looked  up  the  record  and 
offer  it  to  readers,  who  can  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  there  is  a  comparison. 

We  are  also  mindful  of  the  candid  warning 
from  former  Attorney  General  John  Mitch- 
ell during  the  Nixon  administration: 
"Watch  whut  we  do.  not  what  we  say." 

Here's  a  partial  chronology  of  what  they 
were  saying— and  doing— at  the  time  of  Viet- 
nam: 

The  year  is  1961.  The  United  States  has 
had  military  advisers  in  South  Vietnam  ever 
since  18  Army  officers  were  sent  there  se- 
cretly in  1954.  after  the  defeat  of  the 
French.  Since  then  the  number  has  grown 
to  685  as  Communist  guerrillas  stepped  up 
their  offensive. 

May.  1961.  President  Kennedy  sends  Vice 
President  Johnson  to  Southeast  Asia  on  a 
fact-finding  mission.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  says  the  U.S.  will  give  South 
Vietnam  "every  possible  help,  across  the 
entire  spectrum  in  which  help  is  needed." 
But  he  refuses  to  say  whether  the  U.S.  will 
intervene  militarily. 

Upon  his  return,  Johnson  says  that  no 
country  he  visited  has  requested  U.S.  troops 
and  that  the  U.S.  does  not  plan  to  send 
armed  forces  to  Asia. 

August,  1961.  The  U.S.  says  in  a  Joint  com- 
munique issued  with  Nationalist  China  that 
South  Vietnam  "shall  not  be  lost  to  the 
Communist  for  lack  of  any  (U.S.)  support." 

Octol>er,  1961.  President  Kennedy  sends 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  to  Saigon  'to  discuss 
.  .  .  ways  in  which  we  can  perhaps  better 
assist  .  .  .  Vietnam  in  meeting  .  .  .  (the) 
threat  to  its  independence."  When  reporters 
ask  him  whether  the  U.S.  is  considering 
sending  troops  there,  the  president  says 
"were  going  to  wait  till  Gen.  Taylor  comes 
back  .  .  .  and  then  we  can  come  to  conclu- 
sions."" 

Gen.  Taylor,  upon  departing  for  South- 
east Asia,  says  "any  American  would  be  re- 
luctant to  use  troops  (in  Vietnam)  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary.""  The  State  Department 
says  "Vietnam  assures  us  .  .  .  that  with  U.S. 
material  assistaince  and  training  services,  it 
can  handle  the  present  Communist  aggres- 
sive attacks." 

November.  1961.  Gen.  Taylor  returns  to 
Washington,  saying  Vietnam  has  the  re- 
sources "to  prevail  aigainst  the  Communist 
threat."  He  declines  to  say  whether  he  will 
recommend  that  the  U.S.  send  troops  there, 
but  administration  officials  say  his  com- 
ment about  Vietnam's  resources  means  he 
does  not  favor  sending  combat  forces. 

Press  reports  from  Vietnam  say  that  large 
amounts  of  U.S.  supplies  have  begun  arriv- 
ing from  Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines  and 
that  hotels  is  Saigon  are  filled  with  U.S. 
military  officers. 

December.  1961.  Thirty-three  U.S.  Army 
helicopters  and  400  crewmen  assigned  to  op- 
erate them  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
arrive  in  Saigon,  the  first  overt  indication  of 
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direct  U.S.  involvement.  Secretary  Rusk 
says  the  country  is  in  "clear  and  present 
danger"  of  Communist  conquest. 

And  so  on,  into  1962. 

January.  1962.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  says  in  Washington  that  South 
Vietnam's  position  is  "encouraging." 

February.  1962.  Two  U.S.  helicopters  are 
shot  down  in  attacks  on  Vietcong  guerrillas. 
President  Kennedy  says,  "There  is  a  war 
going  on  in  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  We  are  out 
there  on  training  and  on  transportation, 
and  we  are  assisting  in  every  way  we  proper- 
ly can." 

Republicans  challenge  Kennedy  to  tell 
the  nation  whether  we  are  "moving  toward 
another  Korea  "  and  to  "drop  the  pretense 
that  the  United  States  is  merely  acting  as 
military  adviser  to  South  Vietnam."  The 
president  replies  that  "the  training  missions 
that  we  have  there  have  been  instructed 
that  if  they  are  fired  upon  they  are  of 
course  to  fire  back,  but  we  have  not  sent 
combat  troops  in  the  generally  understood 
sense  of  the  word." 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  the 
U.S.  now  has  nearly  5,000  military  person- 
nel in  South  Vietnam,  plus  Navy  destroyers 
patrolling  for  seaborne  Vietcong  infiltra- 
tion. 

March-May.  1962.  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
fighting  escalates,  but  Secretary  McNamara 
says  ""there  is  no  plan  for  introducing 
(American)  combat  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam.'" Forty-six  Americans  have  been  re- 
ported killed  since  December  1961. 

September.  1962.  Gen.  Taylor  says  the 
South  Vietnamese  "are  on  the  road  to  victo- 
ry." The  U.S.  has  11,000  "advisers'  and 
"technicians"'  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  fighting  rages  on.  and  U.S.  involve- 
ment deepens.  Here,  hastily,  is  a  chronology 
of  it: 

1963.  Secretary  McNamara  says  "the 
major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  can  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1965  "  Adm.  Harry 
Felt,  commander-in-chief  of  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Pacific,  says  Viet  Cong  defeat  is  ""inevi- 
Uble."  The  U.S.  now  has  more  than  16.000 
troops  there,  and  American  casualties  now 
total  141  dead.  14  missing. 

1964.  President  Johnson,  claiming  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  attacked  two  U.S. 
destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  orders  re- 
taliatory attacks  on  the  gunboats  and  their 
home  bases.  Congress  approves  the  Tonkin 
Resolution,  giving  Johnson  a  free  hand  to 
protect  Southeast  Asia  from  attack.  U.S. 
troop  strength  rises  to  19.500. 

1965.  U.S.  forces  now  total  145.000.  U.S. 
death  toll:  830.  Gen  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, commander  of  U.S.  forces  sees  "a  long 
conflict.  " 

1966.  President  Johnson  pledges  there  will 
be  no  "mindless  escalation"  of  the  war.  By 
year's  end,  there  are  308.000  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  a  total  of  5.000  have 
l)een  killed. 

1967.  The  U.S.  has  475.000  troops  there. 

1968.  President  Johnson,  announcing  he 
will  not  run  for  re-election,  tries  a  bombing 
halt  to  try  to  get  peace  talks  going. 

1969.  There  are  now  543.000  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  President  Nixon 
says  the  war  "may  have  been  our  finest 
hour." 

1970.  U.S.  troop  strength  down  to  284,000. 
Combat  forces  sent  into  Cambodia. 

1971.  Nixon  brings  more  troops  home; 
strength  now  139,000.  Secret  peace  talks  un- 
derway, 

1972.  All  U.S.  combat  troops  leave  Viet- 
nam, but  bombings  continue. 


1973.  Peace  treaty  signed  in  Paris  and  all 
U.S.  military  operations  cease. 

1975.  South  Vietnam  surrenders  to  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese. 

U.S.  casualties  in  the  war  totaled  more 
than  214.000.  Some  47,700  were  killed  in 
battle,  another  10,900  died  outside  of  battle 
and  155,400  were  wounded. 

Just  as  the  Republicans  worried  in  1962 
whether  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
leading  the  country  into  another  Korea,  we 
worry  today  about  whether  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  leading  us  into  another  Viet- 
nam. 

We  are  listenipg  to  what  the  president 
says— and  we  are  watching  what  he  does— 
and  we  are  not  reassured.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  3805— THE  TECHNICAL 
CORRECTIONS  ACT  OF  1983 


INTRODUCTION  OF  COLUMBIA 
GORGE  LEGISLATION  INTRO- 
DUCED AT  THE  REQUEST  OF 
THE  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON  AND 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  being  introduced 
by  the  Washington  and  Oregon  con- 
gressional teams  reprsents  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  our  two  Gover- 
nors 

The  proposal  incorporates  some 
basic  elements  that  I  believe  are  vital 
if  we  are  to  achieve  protection  of  the 
scenic  value  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge.  First  is  local  control.  The  ad- 
ministering Commission  is  dominated 
by  appointees  living  in  the  impacted 
area  of  the  gorge.  There  is  no  Federal 
authority  associated  with  the  Park 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Second  is  restricted  authority  and 
protection  of  private  property.  The 
Commission  will  implement  its  man- 
agement plan  through  local  govern- 
ments, and  has  available  a  very  re- 
stricted power  of  eminent  domain  with 
exemptions  for  all  properties  outside 
of  the  defined  critical  areas,  all  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  all  farming  and  for- 
estry activities.  Any  use  of  eminent 
domain  must  be  after  all  other  options 
fail  and  with  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  Commission. 

I  am  requesting  today  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  hold  field  hearings  in  the 
area  of  the  four  counties  impacted  so 
that  local  inhabitants  can  better  un- 
derstand and  easily  react  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  me  that 
this  proposal  for  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  not  delay  the  consideration  of  a 
much-needed  Washington  wilderness 
compromise  that  is  currently  under 
discussion.* 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  3805, 
the  Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill  would  make  technical,  cleri- 
cal, conforming,  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  certain  tax  and  other  legisla- 
tion enacted  during  1982  and  early 
1983,  The  bill  contains  four  general 
titles.  The  first  title  covers  technical, 
clerical,  and  conforming  amendments 
to  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  (TEFRA).  The 
second  title  covers  amendments  to  the 
Subchapter  S  Revision  Act  of  1982  and 
the  Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1982. 
The  third  title  contains  amendments 
to  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982. 
Title  IV,  the  last  title,  would  make 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  the  medicare  provisions 
of  TEFRA,  and  related  legislation. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  correct  errors 
in  these  enacted  bills  in  order  to  prop- 
erly carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  earlier  legislation.  The 
bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  staffs  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
with  valuable  assistance  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  and  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration.  Help- 
ful comments  have  also  been  received 
from  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  and  other  profes- 
sional groups  and  individuals. 

The  bill,  for  example,  would  clarify 
that  a  provision  in  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1982  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  interest  on  certain  tax-exempt 
obligations  received  by  mutual  funds 
would  take  effect,  notwithstanding 
that  it  could  be  argued  that  the  sign- 
ing by  the  President  of  Public  Law  97- 
473  after  the  signing  of  the  Highway 
Act  terminated  this  provision  in  the 
Highway  Act. 

In  title  I,  the  bill  would  make  several 
technical  amendments  to  the  merger 
and  acquisition  provisions  of  TEFRA. 
For  example,  amendments  would  be 
made  to  new  code  section  338  to 
extend  for  an  additional  6  months  the 
time  for  making  a  section  338  election, 
and  to  conform  the  definition  of  "pur- 
chase" more  closely  to  the  prior  law 
definition  in  code  section  334(b)(2). 
Also  amendments  are  included  to  clari- 
fy the  determination  of  the  recapture 
amounts  and  the  application  of  the  so- 
called  surrogate  tax  applicable  where 
all  the  stock  of  the  target  corporation 
is  not  acquired,  and  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  code  section  269  to  certain 
acquisitions  followed  by  a  liquidation. 
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An  amendment  to  code  section  304 
would  be  made  to  clarify  that  section 
304  would  not  override  the  corporate 
reorganization  provisions,  but  would 
override  incorporations  under  code 
section  351.  An  amendment  would  be 
made  to  clarify  the  treatment  of  par- 
tial liquidations  where  the  sharehold- 
er is  a  partnership  or  other  pass- 
through  entity.  A  number  of  other 
clarifying  amendments  to  these 
TEFRA  provisions  are  also  included. 

Under  the  bill,  certain  amendments 
are  proposed  to  the  pension  provisions 
of    TEFRA.    Clarifying    amendments 
would  be  made  to  the  limits  on  contri- 
butions   and    benefits    under    section 
415— including  a  provision  that  raises 
the  deduction  limit— for  simplified  em- 
ployee pensions  (SEP's),  to  the  rules 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  loans  to 
participants    from    qualified    pension 
plans,  and  to  the  TEFRA  parity  provi- 
sions. In  addition,  the  bill  would  make 
clarifying  and  technical  amendments 
to  the  TEFRA  top  heavy  rules.  Sever- 
al changes  would  be  made  to  the  pen- 
sion rules  that  require  distributions  to 
be  made  to  participants  or  benefici- 
aries upon  the  occurrence  of  stated 
events.    Specifically,    the    bill    would 
permit  distributions  to  be  made  to  a 
beneficiary    of    a    participant    for    a 
period  longer  than  5  years  after  the 
participant's  death  if  the  beneficiary 
is  a  dependent— within  the  meaning  of 
section  152— who  is  under  age  22  or  is 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  The 
bill  delays  the  effective  date  of  this 
amended  provision  as  it  relates  to  Gov- 
ernment  plans   to    1985,    in   order   to 
permit  the  States  sufficient  time  to 
conform     their     statutes     to     these 
changes.  Finally,  the  bill  would  make 
clarifying  amendments  to  the  pension 
withholding  rules  adopted  in  TEFRA. 
Other    clarifying    amendments     to 
TEFRA  included  in  title  I  relate  to  the 
individual    and    corporate    minimum 
tax,  the  casualty  loss  deduction,  the 
capitalization  of  interest  and  taxes  by 
a  cooperative  housing  corporation,  and 
the  awarding  of  attorney's  fees  in  the 
claims  court. 

In  title  II  of  the  bill,  a  number  of 
technical  amendments  to  the  Sub- 
chapter S  Revision  Act  of  1982  are  in- 
cluded. The  bill  would  clarify  that  cor- 
porate gain  or  loss  would  not  be  recog- 
nized on  the  complete  liquidation  of 
an  S  corporation  or  on  the  distribution 
of  certain  stock  in  a  reorganization. 
Rules  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
income  from  discharge  of  an  S  corpo- 
ration debt  and  the  treatment  of 
worthless  debt  would  be  clarified. 
Other  amendments  relate  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  inactive  subsidiaries, 
investment  tax  credit  recapture,  quali- 
fied subchapter  S  trusts,  coordination 
with  section  338,  attribution  of  owner- 
ship, and  certain  short  taxable  years. 
Also  a  corporation  could  elect  to  have 
the   old   passive   income   rules   apply 
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during  1982.  Finally,  a  few  minor  cor 
rections  to  the  Technical  Corrections 
Act  of  1982  are  included. 

In  title  III.  technical,  clarifying  and 
conforming  amendments  would  be 
made  to  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982.  These  include  an  amendment  to 
clarify  the  application  of  the  4  cents  a 
gallon  tax  on  gasohol  and  the  avail- 
ability of  floor  stock  refunds  on  tax-re- 
duced tires. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  includes  changes 
in  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  related  legislation.  For  the  most 
part,  these  changes  became  necessary 
as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  (Public  Law  98- 
21)  and  are  primarily  clerical  in 
nature.  However,  some  of  the  changes 
were  necessitated  by  earlier  legisla- 
tion. 

Technical  provisions  in  this  title  of 
the  bill  relating  to  social  security  in- 
clude a  clarification  of  that  provision 
of  the  1983  amendments  which  pro- 
vides for  the  coverage  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  newly  hired  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  This  amendment 
would  correct  an  anomolous  situation 
in  which  a  Federal  worker  who  is  al- 
ready covered  by  social  security  would 
be  excluded  from  coverage  if  he  left 
his  covered  job  and  returned  to  Feder- 
al employment  within  less  than  1  cal- 
endar year  since  he  would  not  qualify 
as  a  newly  hired  employee.  In  addi- 
tion, an  amendment  clarifying  the  ef- 
fective date  of  those  sections  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  coverage  status  of 
wages  which  are  excluded  from  the 
income  tax  base  is  included  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  title  IV  provisions  which  relate 
to  medicare  would  make  technical  and 
clarifying  changes  in  TEPHA  and  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
For  example  in  subtitle  B,  section 
411(a)  would  clarify  that  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations 
(PSRO's)  would  be  treated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  applied  to  Uti- 
lization and  Quality  Control  Peer 
Review  Organizations  (also  known  as 
PRO'S)  under  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  while  the  transi- 
tion is  being  made  from  PSRO's  to 
PRO'S. 

Section  411(b)  of  the  bill  would  clari- 
fy the  application  and  implementation 
of  the  medicare  prospective  payment 
system  by  making  it  clear  that  the  an- 
tigaming  and  unbundling  provisions 
were  intended  to  apply  to  State  hospi- 
tal control  systems;  that  public  com- 
ment is  required  only  on  proposed  de- 
terminations issued  with  respect  to 
annual  indexing  of  diagnosis-related 
groups  (DRG's)  on  June  1  of  each 
year,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1986; 
that  exempt  hospitals  are  required  to 
have  agreements  with  peer  review  or- 
ganizations; and  that  the  consolidated 
review  changes  in  the  Provider  Reim- 
bursement Review  Board  (PRRB) 
apply  to  group  appeals  as  well  as  ap- 
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peals  of  providers  unaer  common  own- 
ership and  control. 

Section  411(c)  of  the  bill  reverses 
with  respect  to  the  hospital  insurance 
Trust  fund  a  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  which  provided 
for  normalization  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  Section  411(d)  of  the  bill 
clarifies  that  changes  in  the  PRRB 
rules  respecting  group  appeals  only 
apply  to  appeals  brought  after  April 
20.  1983,  and  also  that  the  rules  for 
implementing  all  the  medicare  amend- 
ments in  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1983  are  permitted  to  be  made  on  an 
interim-final  basis. 

Finally,  section  412(a)  of  the  bill  cor- 
rects an  inadvertent  effect  of  the 
TEFRA  provision  which  provides  for 
medicare  to  be  the  secondary  payor  to 
any  employer  group  health  plan  for 
persons  65  to  70  years  of  age.  Normal- 
ly, a  penalty  is  imposed  on  persons 
who  elect  medicare  part  B  subsequent 
to  their  initial  statutory  enrollment 
period;  in  addition,  later  enrollment 
periods  are,  under  current  law,  limited 
to  the  first  quarter  of  each  year.  Rec- 
ognizing that  the  TEFRA  provision 
was  intended  to  encourage  persons  to 
maintain  coverage  under  their  employ- 
er plans  and  to  enroll  in  medicare  at  a 
later  date,  the  provision  relieves  per- 
sons who  continue  to  work  and  are 
covered  by  a  group  health  plan  from 
the  penalty  and  makes  certain  provi- 
sions for  special  enrollment  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  intends 
simply  to  correct  technical  errors  and 
to  better  reflect  the  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
original  legislation.  In  several  areas 
covered  by  the  bill,  technical  amend- 
ments are  proposea  to  very  complex 
provisions  of  law,  and  the  legislation 
will  benefit  from  careful  study  by  in- 
terested groups  and  individuals  in  the 
months  ahead.  Further,  time  has  not 
permitted  a  thorough  review  of  all  the 
provisions  enacted  last  year,  and  I  am 
sure  additional  changes  that  need  to 
be  made  will  come  to  our  attention 
during  the  legislative  process.* 
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Gibb  Madsen  had  a  long  career  in 
education,  beginning  at  the  University 
of  Utah.  Then  from  1948  to  1962,  for 
14  years,  he  served  as  principal  of 
Granite  High  School  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Prom  1962  to  1967,  Dr.  Madsen 
served  as  the  dean  of  students  and  as 
an  instructor  and  counselor  at  Foothill 
College.  In  the  late  1960's.  he  was  the 
first  superintendent-president  at 
Butte  College  in  Butte  County,  Calif., 
and  dean  of  students  at  Chabot  Col- 
lege in  Hayward.  Then,  in  1970.  Dr. 
Madsen  became  president  of  Hartnell 
College,  and  he  just  recently  retired 
from  that  post. 

In  addition  to  his  tremendous  expe- 
rience working  as  an  educational  ad- 
ministrator and  teacher.  Dr.  Madsen 
was  very  active  in  educational  and  pro- 
fessional organizations.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Utah  Education  Asso- 
ciation, past  president  of  the  Salinas 
Rotary  Club,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, president  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Community  College  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officers,  smd  president  of  the 
California  Youth  Symphony. 

The  Salinas  community  has  been 
very  proud  of  Dr.  Madsen's  work  at 
Hartnell  College  and  of  his  various 
community  and  professional  activities. 
Hartnell  College  is  known  as  one  of 
the  finest  junior  colleges  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  Dr.  Madsen  can  take 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  that  fact. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Dr. 
Madsen  intends  to  travel  and  do  a 
good  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  as 
well  as  many  other  activities,  in  his  re- 
tirement. I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  him  the  best  of  luck  in 
his  retirement.  It  is  my  hope  as  well 
that  Dr.  Madsen  does  not  abandon  the 
field  of  education  entirely  and  contin- 
ues to  contribute  his  knowledge  and 
experience  to  education  in  the  Salinas 
area.  At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  rec- 
ognizing once  again  the  importance  of 
a  strong  educational  system,  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  individuals 
with  the  talents  that  Gibb  Madsen  has 
displayed  for  so  many  years.» 


RETIREMENT  OF  A  GREAT 
EDUCATOR:  GIBB  R.  MADSEN 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  retirement  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Hartnell  College  in  Salinas, 
Calif.,  Dr.  Gibb  R.  Madsen.  Dr. 
Madsen  served  in  that  post  for  13 
years,  and  the  school  had  made  tre- 
mendous advances  under  this  leader- 
ship. 


REVISIONS  NEEDED  IN  TIP 
REPORTING  LAW 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  together  with  my  col- 
league on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Indiana,  a  bill  to 
address  the  many  problems  that  have 
arisen  under  the  1982  tip  reporting 
law.  We  are  joined  also  in  this  effort 
by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Missouri.  Restaurant 
owners,  operators,  and  employees  in 
our  congressional  districts  and  across 
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the  country  are  rightfully  concerned 
over  the  tremendous  burden  placed 
upon  them  by  the  recently  enacted  re- 
porting requirements  on  restaurant 
employee  tip  income. 

No  hearings  on  this  issue  were  held 
last  year,  and  the  House  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  review  the  matter  before 
voting  on  the  final  package  included  in 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act.  Members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  scrutinize  the  statute,  its  pur- 
pose and  its  effect  on  the  restaurant 
industry.  The  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

The  bill  seeks  to  modify  certain  bur- 
densome and  unfair  provisions  con- 
tained in  TEFRA  with  respect  to  tax- 
payer compliance  and  the  unprece- 
dented methods  through  which  tax  li- 
ability is  to  be  determined.  We  are 
speaking  about  the  process  of  requir- 
ing a  third  party  to  allocate  income  to 
an  individual— income  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  received  by  that  in- 
dividual. This  is  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept of  enforcement  unsupported  by 
the  rest  of  the  Tax  Code  or  by  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Yet  this  situa- 
tion exists  currently  for  restaurants, 
and  its  implications  reach  far  beyond 
the  restaurant  industry. 

The  concept  of  allocation  should  be 
addressed  by  the  House  before  it  is  ex- 
tended to  other  groups  of  taxpayers. 
We  urge  our  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  this  issue  during  the  August 
recess.* 


THE  207TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
READING  OF  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
8,  1776.  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  read  publicly  for  the  first 
time  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
On  July  8,  1983,  Andrew  A.  Frederick 
of  Philadelphia  delivered  remarks  on 
the  occasion  of  the  207th  armiversary 
of  the  public  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Mr.  Frederick 
who  lives  in  my  congressional  district 
is  a  park  ranger  at  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia. 
I  want  to  share  his  remarks  with  my 
colleagues. 

Remarks  of  Andrew  A.  Frederick 
Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On 
behalf  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
myself,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  welcome  you  to  Independence  National 
Historical  Park.  We  are  gathered  here  to 
commemorate  the  207th  anniversary  of 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
publicly  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  to  the 
people  right  on  this  square.  It  had  been  on 
the  previous  Thursday,  July  4th,  1776  that 
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this  document  was  officially  adopted  by  the 
Members  of  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress. However,  this  is  not  the  only  day  con- 
nected with  the  declaration.  An  order  had 
also  been  issued  on  that  day  for  the  print- 
ing, publishing  and  for  a  public  proclama- 
tion of  it.  On  this  day,  Monday,  July  8th, 
1776  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety 
issued  instructions  that  the  declaration 
would  be  read  to  the  citizens  of  this  city. 

A  platform  was  already  standing  in  this 
area,  which  had  been  erected  in  1769  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  for  Astro- 
nomical Observations,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety.  Colonel  John  Nixon, 
was  given  the  honor  of  reading  the  declara- 
tion from  it.  According  to  John  Adams,  who 
had  served  on  the  Declaration  Committee  in 
Congress,  a  great  crowd  of  people  has  as- 
sembled, though  described  by  some  as  not 
being  of  the  best  class  of  citizen,  and  stood 
approximately  where  you  are  now.  In  a 
clear  and  resonant  voice,  heard  even  on 
Fifth  Street,  Colonel  Nixon  began  to  read 
the  document  on  that  warm,  sunny  day.  A 
local  Philadelphia  girl,  Deborah  Norris 
Logan,  wrote  in  her  diary  "that  it  was  a 
time  of  fearful  doubt  and  great  anxiety; 
many  were  appalled  at  the  boldness  of  the 
measure."  When  you  hear  these  words  of  in- 
dependence and  liberty  in  a  few  minutes, 
think  of  how  you  might  have  felt  on  this 
day  in  1776.  Would  your  own  reaction  have 
been  one  of  great  enthusiasm,  which  I  en- 
courage you  to  show  during  this  reading,  or 
one  of  somewhat  shock? 

Following  that  original  reading,  there 
were  demonstrations  of  great  joy  through- 
out the  city.  There  were  bonfires,  ringing  of 
the  city's  many  bells  including  that  of  the 
statehouse  and  the  chimes  of  Christ 
Church,  and  military  salutes  from  the  city's 
garrision.  Militia  members  of  the  committee 
of  safety  were  commissioned  with  the  patri- 
otic task  of  removing  the  symbol  of  Britrish 
authority  in  Philadelphia,  the  King's  coat 
of  arms  in  the  court  chamber  of  the  State- 
house.  The  royal  arms  were  torn  from  the 
court  chamber's  wall  and  carried  to  the 
city's  common,  where  our  city  hall  now 
stands  at  Broad  Street,  and  burned  in  one  of 
the  celebrating  bonfires  thus  symbolically 
marking  the  end  of  Britain's  rule  in  Amer- 
ica. Our  independence  was  now  formally 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  but  it  would  take 
seven  long  years  of  warfare  and  sacrifice  for 
this  freedom  to  be  earned. 

We  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  our  commen- 
oration  ceremony  and  reflect  on  what  will 
be  said.  Thank  you.* 


A  LOCAL  ANGLE  TO  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  STORY 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  share  with  this 
Congress  what  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  news  business  call  the 
local  angle  to  a  national  story. 

The  story  is  unemployment  and  it 
has  dominated  the  national  news  for 
what  now  seems  like  ages.  It  also,  of 
course,  has  been  a  prevailing  concern 
of  all  of  us  here  who  have  widely  di- 
vergent views  on  the  issue  of  how  to 
restore  our  country's  economic  health. 
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That  is  the  national  story,  .>ne  of 
statistics  percentages,  economic  indica- 
tors; but  I  want  to  fill  in  the  missing 
ingredient  in  this  story— the  people 
behind  those  numbers.  I  want  to  local- 
ize this  story  by  telling  you  what  has 
dominated  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspaper  in  one  of  the  towns  m  my 
district  in  Oklahoma. 

This  is  not  a  story  of  more  Govern- 
ment spending.  In  fact,  it  is  not,  by 
the  very  adamant  choice  of  those  in- 
volved, a  story  of  any  Federal  involve- 
ment whatsoever. 

This  is  a  story  of  pride,  community 
spirit,  volunteerism,  self-help,  and 
guts. 

The  current  year  has  been  a  hard 
one  for  Blackwell.  Okla.,  population 
8.400.  Although  there  are  now  the  be- 
ginnings of  employee  recalls,  the  local 
foundry  and  other  industries  have  had 
massive  layoffs  this  year.  The  local 
paper,  the  Blackwell  Journal-Tribune, 
with  a  wary  eye  of  the  national  statis- 
tics, decided  to  do  its  survey,  and 
foimd  that  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  Blackwell  work  force  had  reached 
47  percent. 

Half  of  the  work  force  idled— that  is 
not  a  statistic  for  the  faint  of  heart. 
But  the  people  of  this  small  communi- 
ty in  Oklahoma  set  out  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem. 

When  Dale  McGaha,  the  editor  of 
the  Blackwell  Journal-Tribune,  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  poll  on  the 
town's  unemployment,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  churches,  concerned 
citizens,  and,  most  important,  the  un- 
employed themselves,  formed  a  coali- 
tion and  telescoped  their  efforts  into  a 
singular  goal  of  matching  available 
jobs  with  available  workers. 

Initially  the  meetings  started  as  cof- 
fees at  a  local  ministry  facility  named 
•Contact  Point."  with  the  support, 
advice  and  encouragement  of  Sister 
Marie  Bernard.  Says  Sister  Marie, 
"The  unemployed  have  lost  more  than 
their  paycheck;  they  have  lost  their 
self-esteem,  and  just  getting  together 
with  others  who  are  unemployed  re- 
minds them  it  happened  through  no 
fault  of  their  own."  Besides  helping 
the  unemployed.  Sister  Marie  also 
opens  Contact  Point  to  "feed  the  poor, 
clothe  the  naked  and  put  all  who  need 
help  in  touch  with  an  appropriate 
agency,"  as  she  puts  it.  We  don't  try 
to  duplicate  Government  services," 
she  points  out,  "but  local  communities 
can  pick  up  the  slack,  and  mtist. " 

Out  of  the  meetings  on  unemploy- 
ment at  Sister  Marie's  Contact  Point 
came  an  organization  with  elected  offi- 
cers, a  plan,  and  even  a  bank  account 
for  contributions. 

The  group  first  sought  to  find  out 
what  skills  were  available  in  the  com- 
munity's work  force  and  for  several 
days  in  May  the  newspaper  ran,  on 
page  1  so  it  couldn't  be  missed,  a  clip- 
and-mail  job  skill  survey  form.  In  es- 
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sence,  the  form  provided  a  fill-ln-the- 
blank  resumfe  for  anyone  seeking  a 
job.  The  local  paper  also  provided  the 
unemployed  free  classified  advertising 
space  to  sell  their  skills  to  potential 
employers.  And  just  in  case  an  unem- 
ployed person  might  overlook  this 
service,  the  newspaper  also  ran  half- 
page  ads  urging  subscribers  to  clip  the 
job  skill  survey  and  free  classified 
forms  and  "hand  them  to  one  of  your 
unemployed  friends." 

The  local  chamber  put  up  a  new  em- 
ployment bulletin  board  where  both 
the  unemployed  and  potential  employ- 
ers can  come  to  match  index  cards. 
Also  a  retired  businessman  came  out 
of  retirement  to  offer  job  counseling 
to  the  unemployed.  Local  business 
were  urged  to  post  the  job  skill  survey 
form  in  their  front  windows. 

The  unemployed,  themselves,  set  up 
and  maruied  a  full-time  calling  and  re- 
ferral service.  And  when  they  were  not 
busy  with  this  or  with  job  search  ef- 
forts, they  volunteered  their  time  to 
help  with  community  projects. 

In  order  to  expand  the  potential  job 
market,  the  contact  point  group  con- 
tacted other  communities  in  Kay 
County  and  surrounding  areas  to  find 
industries  looking  for  workers. 

Two  months  after  the  kickoff  of  this 
program  for  the  unemployed,  the 
group  is  beginning  to  tell  success  sto- 
ries. Jobs  are  being  matched  with 
workers,  and  even  temporary  work  has 
been  found  for  some  as  area  farmers 
have  called  in  looking  for  help  with 
harvesting.  As  Sister  Marie  put  it,  "We 
keep  losing  the  officers  of  our  unem- 
ployment club,  because  they  find  jobs. 
But  the  nice  thing  is,  they  hang 
around  to  help  the  others." 

Now  here  is  the  best  part  of  this 
story.  This  idea  for  solving  unemploy- 
ment is  spreading.  The  Blackwell 
group  proudly  reports  that  nearby 
Ponca  City,  a  city  five  times  as  big.  has 
now  developed  a  prograun  modeled 
after  the  one  in  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  idea  catches 
fire  and  spreads  all  the  way  east  to  the 
Potomac.  I  hope  this  local  story  be- 
comes the  national  story  on  unemploy- 
ment.* 


GUAM  GOVERNOR  BORDALLO 
WINS  APPROVAL  OF  PERTI- 
NENT RESOLUTIONS  AFFECT- 
ING GUAM  IN  WESTERN  GOV- 
ERNORS' CONFERENCE 


HON.  ANTONIO  B.  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  adoption  of  the  West- 
em  Governors'  Conference  of  impor- 
tant resolutions  introduced  there  by 
Guam  Gov.  Ricardo  Bordallo. 
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The  members  of  the  conference, 
which  was  held  in  Kalispell.  Mont,  in 
June  of  this  year,  honored  our  Gover- 
nor by  voting  to  endorse  these  resolu- 
tions and  in  doing  so  placed  the  con- 
ference firmly  behind  his  own  drive  to 
improve  the  economic  and  political 
future  of  Guam. 

As  a  fellow  Guamanian  and  a  close 
friend  of  the  Governor,  I  applaud  his 
success.  His  efforts  with  the  Western 
Governor's  Conference  opens  impor- 
tant new  avenues  of  support  for  the 
territory  as  it  seeks  to  define  ways  in 
which  the  people  of  Guam  can  develop 
our  potential  while  also  improving  our 
status  within  the  context  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  system. 

Governor  Bordallo  recognizes  that  a 
goal  of  such  immense  scope  and  scale 
cannot  be  achieved  alone.  As  an  activ- 
ist Governor,  he  has  set  out  to  win  the 
endorsement  of  his  fellow  Governors 
who  often  recognize  that  there  is  a 
strong  similarity  in  the  problems 
Guam  faces  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  problems  the  various 
States  have  in  their  relations  with 
Washington.  Justice  for  Guam  could 
well  create  a  new  atmosphere  of  coop- 
eration which  could  benefit  the  States. 
And  I  am  pleased  that  Governor  Bor- 
dallo has  obviously  been  able  to  carry 
this  message  successfully  to  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference. 

The  topics  discussed  in  Governor 
Bordallo's  resolutions  are:  Relation- 
ship between  the  Territory  of  Guam 
and  the  Federal  Government  (Res.  83- 
20);  Opposition  to  the  Present  Policy 
on  Disposition  of  Surplus  Federal 
Land  (Res.  83-10):  International  Fi- 
nancing Activity  in  the  U.S.  Territo- 
ries (Res.  83-19). 

It  is  obvious  from  the  wide  scope  of 
these  resolutions  that  Governor  Bor- 
dallo is  working  on  many  fronts  to  im- 
prove the  future  of  the  island.  I  share 
his  concerns  and  am  working  with  him 
in  Congress  and  within  the  adminis- 
tration to  see  that  these  goals  are  at- 
tained. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  I  chair,  is  already  taking  a 
close  look  at  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced calling  for  the  establishiment  of 
a  Commission  to  work  with  the  local 
leaders  from  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa  to  review 
how  various  Federal  laws  impact  on 
these  regions.  I  am  particualry  proud 
that  the  Governor  was  successsful  in 
gaining  the  support  of  the  Western 
Governor's  Council  for  my  bill.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  131.  which 
urges  the  President  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  Federal-territorial 
relations  for  Guam.  And  only  several 
months  ago,  at  the  request  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  Library  of  Congress 
held  the  first  symposium  on  energy 
needs  of  the  territories. 

I  am  proud  to  be  working  closely 
with  Governor  Bordallo  on  behalf  of 
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our  island  and  I  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinued and  close  relationship  with  him 
as  we  move  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  on  Guam.  At  this  time  I  request 
that    the    resolutions    introduced    by 
Governor  Bordallo  now  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  here 
can  review  their  contents. 
Approved  Resolution  No.  83-19— Interna- 
tional Financing  Activity   in  the  U.S. 
Territory  of  Guam 
(Introduced  by  Governor  Ricardo  Bordallo. 
Guam) 
Whereas,  in  1972,  the  U.S.  Congress  added 
Section    881(b)    to    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code  to  remove  the  30  percent  withholding 
requirement  on  Interest  paid  to  U.S.  inves- 
tors from  Guam  sources:  and 

Whereas,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  addi- 
tion of  Section  tt81(b)  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  was  to  remove  a  major  disincen- 
tive to  Guam  investment  from  mainland 
sources:  and 

Whereas,  in  December  1982,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  issued  regulations 
(T.D.  7864  and  Revenue  Ruling  83-9)  that 
rendered  Section  881(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  ineffective  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging international  financing  activity 
on  Guam:  and 

Whereas,  both  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Tax  Section 
have  supported  Guam's  position  that  the 
regulations  in  question  went  beyond  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury's  authority  and 
preempted  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
tax  law  and  the  power  of  the  Governor  of 
Guam  under  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  as 
amended,  to  administer  and  regulate  the 
Territorial  Income  Tax:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  stated  goal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  to  lessen  that  island's 
economic  dependence  on  government  subsi- 
dies by  developing  the  private  sector  econo- 
my in  those  areas  especially  appropriate  to 
an  insular  economy  through  a  program  of 
economic  rearmament:  now.  therefore,  be  it. 
Resolved.  That  the  Western  Governor's 
Conference  supports  the  Territory  of 
Guam's  position  on  international  financing 
activity  and  urges  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  work  closely  with  territorial 
leaders  in  overcoming  any  policy  objections 
he  may  have  to  such  activity. 

Approved  by  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  June  29.  1983.  in  Kalispell,  Mon- 
tana. (WGC14R8319.) 

Approved  Resolution  No.  83-10*— Opposi- 
tion TO  THE  Present  Policy  on  Disposi- 
tion of  Surplus  Federal  Lands 

(Introduced    by    Governor    Richardo    Bor- 
dallo. Guam:  Governor  George  Ariyoshi. 
Hawaii:  and  Governor  John  Evans,  Idaho) 
Whereas,  Western  Governors'  Conference 
Resolution  No.  82-7  requests  that  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  federal  real  property  be  ac- 
complished in  the  best  interests  of  the  af- 
fected state  and  with  the  review  and  concur- 
rence of  state  and  local  governments  affect- 
ed: and 

Whereas,  meeting  the  best  interests  of 
state  and  local  governments  is  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  well-being  of 
the  nation:  and 

Whereas.  Executive  Order  No.  12348.  pro- 
mulgated on  March  1,  1982,  established  a 


•  Governor  Allen  Olson.  North  Dakota,  indicating 
that  this  resolution  does  not  accurately  reflect  his 
views. 
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federal  Property  Review  Board  to  screen  all 
future  sales  and  transfers  of  federal  land 
and  established  a  policy  discouraging  the 
transfer  of  surplus  federal  land  to  nonprofit 
and  public  agencies  at  public  benefit  dis- 
count: and 

Whereas,  this  change  in  policy  has  both 
jeopardized  long-standing  cooperative  rela- 
tionships between  federal  agencies,  and 
state  and  local  governments,  and  diminished 
the  states'  abilities  to  site  public  facilities: 
and 

Whereas,  the  stated  policy  established  by 
Executive  Order  No.  12348  is  to  sell  surplus 
federal  land  to  the  highest  bidder  to  reduce 
the  national  debt:  and 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment selling  its  land  assets,  of  forfeiting 
the  ability  of  future  generations  to  use  such 
land  for  public  purposes,  to  pay  for  a  small 
portion  of  the  federal  government's  operat- 
ing expenses  for  a  few  years  is  ill-advised: 
and 

Whereas,  most  of  our  economies  and 
many  of  our  lifestyles  in  the  West  are  de- 
pendent upon  and  tied  to  public  lands  and 
national  forests:  and 

Whereas,  severe  disruption  of  many  of  our 
important  businesses  such  as  mining,  log- 
ging, ranging  and  tourism  could  ensue  if  the 
Property  Review  Board  was  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  Executive  Order  12348:  and 

Whereas,  public  access  to  areas  of  tradi- 
tional use  could  be  limited  if  the  land  were 
to  become  private  property  and  thus  limit 
such  activities  as  grazing  or  hunting:  and 

Whereas,  land  in  all  U.S.  Flag  Territories 
in  the  Pacific  is  an  extremely  precious  com- 
modity with  incalculable  intrinsic  and  tradi- 
tonal  worth  to  the  indigenous  people  of 
those  insular  areas  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  fair  market  value:  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  By  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference that: 

1.  The  Conference  strongly  recommends 
that  the  President  reverse  this  sales  policy 
which  is  harmful  to  the  overall  public  good 
and  restore  the  practice  in  effect  since 
World  War  II  of  giving  strong  consideration 
to  the  various  states'  needs  of  public  lands 
in  conformance  with  stated  Congressional 
policy: 

2.  The  Conference  re-emphasizes  its  policy 
position  stated  in  Resolution  No.  82-7  and 
extends  that  position  to  cover  all  land  held 
by  the  federal  government  in  any  of  the 
U.S.  Flag  Territories  of  the  Pacific: 

3.  In  such  disposal  decisions.  Western 
State,  local,  insular  and  territorial  govern- 
ments be  given  a  direct  opportunity  to 
review  and  concur  with  disposal  of  federal 
real  properties  within  their  direct  jurisdic- 
tions and  that  the  planning,  coordination, 
and  consultation  requirements  of  the  Feder- 
al Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-579)  be  fully  adhered  to 
prior  to  the  offering  for  sale  or  otherwise 
conveying  public  land  or  national  forest 
tracts: 

4.  The  opportunity  for  state,  local,  insular 
and  territorial  governments  to  obtain  sur- 
plus federal  property  for  public  purposes 
through  no  cost  or  low  cost  conveyances  be 
continued  with  such  applications  processed 
In  an  expedited  fashion  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  the  federal  Property  Review 
Board: 

5.  Western  States  and  U.S.  Flag  Territo- 
ries In  the  Pacific  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  assume  ownership  of  public  lands  and  na- 
tional forest  tracts  which  are  better  suited 
for  state,  local  or  territorial  management: 
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6.  The  federal  Property  Review  Board  be 
immediately  directed  to  reveal  the  identity 
and  location  of  federal  properties  which  are 
candidates  for  disposal  in  the  Western 
States  and  the  U.S.  Flag  Territories  in  the 
Pacific: 

7.  The  federal  Property  Review  Board  be 
immediately  directed  to  establish  formal 
procedures  for  state,  territorial  and  local 
government  involvement,  consultation  and 
concurrence:  and 

8.  The  Western  Governors'  Conference 
supports  the  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  reported  on 
June  21,  1983.  to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  public  land 
disposal  program. 

Approved  by  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  June  29,  1983,  in  Kalispell,  Mon. 
(WGC14R8310.) 

Approved  Resolution  No.  83-20— Relation- 
ship Between  the  Territory  of  Guam 
AND  THE  Federal  Government 

(Introduced  by  Gov.  Ricardo  Bordallo, 
Guam) 

Whereas,  it  is  a  basic  principle  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  that  the  sovereignty  of  a 
government  is  derived  from  a  consensus  of 
the  People  governed  through  the  process  of 
self-determination:  and 

Whereas,  the  People  of  Guam  have  exer- 
'cised  their  right  of  self-determination  and 
expressed  their  desire  to  improve  their 
status  within  the  federal  structure  as  evi- 
denced through  plebiscites  in  January  and 
September  1982  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
electorate  chose  a  commonwealth  status: 
and 

Whereas,  previous  administrations,  begin- 
ning in  March  of  1974,  have  supported  the 
territories'  rights  of  self-determination  and 
have  consistently  indicated  their  willingness 
to  discuss  certain  territorial  relationships 
with  leaders  of  the  territories:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  by 
authority  of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  has  plenary  power  over 
the  territories  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  Deceijiber  10,  1898,  in  which  Spain  ceded 
Guam  to  the  United  States,  declares,  "The 
civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Congress:"  and 

Whereas,  on  May  25,  1983,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  131  was  introduced  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  "Urging  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam  to  appoint  representatives  to 
discuss  federal-territorial  relations  and  to 
review  the  applicability  of  certain  federal 
laws  and  their  impact  on  the  Territory  of 
Guam:"  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of  Guam  to 
appoint  representatives  to  discuss  federal- 
territorial  relations;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  Congressional  delegations  of  the 
Western  States  to  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  131. 

Approved  by  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  June  29,  1983,  in  Kalispell,  Mont. 
<WGC14R8320.)* 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  INVENTORY 
SIMPLIFICATION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  north  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
a  serious  tax  problem  facing  many 
small  businesses  as  a  result  of  a  deci- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1979,  the  so-called  Thor  Power  deci- 
sion. I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Court's 
decision.  The  Court  was  simply  enforc- 
ing the  law.  It  is  the  law  that  is 
flawed:  It  does  not  reflect  the  reality 
or  sense  of  actual  business  practice. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Court  held 
that  if  a  taxpayer  continues  to  hold 
excess  or  obsolete  inventory  in  the 
chance  that  a  customer  might  need  it 
in  later  years  to  keep  an  old  piece  of 
machinery  operating,  for  example, 
then  the  businessman  must  value  that 
inventory  for  tax  purposes  at  his  cost 
or  its  sales  prices. 

But  suppose  that  a  manufacturer  or 
dealer  stocks  many  parts,  rather  than 
sell  them  for  salvage,  in  order  to 
better  serve  his  customers.  After  a 
period  of  time,  the  chances  that  some- 
one will  buy  a  part  from  this  obsolete 
inventory  is  remote;  and.  yet.  if  the 
businessman  does  not  maintain  this 
stock  of  old  parts,  a  customer  might  be 
forced  to  dispose  of  a  perfectly  good 
piece  of  equipment  for  want  of  a  part 
that  is  no  longer  obtainable. 

Now,  if  the  dealer  does  maintain  a 
stock  of  outdated  parts,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  entire  inventory  is 
worth  its  initial  cost.  But  the  law  is 
such  that  the  businessman  cannot  de- 
value these  items  in  accordance  with 
actual  business  experience. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  correct  this  anomaly.  It 
allows  for  a  write-down  of  obsolete  in- 
ventory. It  also  contains  safety  fea- 
tures to  prevent  abuses  by  eliminating 
the  potential  for  fluctuating  inventory 
deductions  for  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Court's  decision,  both  the  taxpaying 
small  businesses  and  IRS  auditors  are 
uncertain  about  how  to  proceed.  In 
effect,  small  business  people  have  been 
put  on  "hold."  Yet,  these  taxpayers 
face  the  prospect  of  being  "hit"  retro- 
actively with  a  large  unanticipated  tax 
bill. 

America's  small  business  entrepre- 
neurs deserve  better  than  to  be  placed 
on  "hold"  while  waiting  for  the  "hit." 
Moreover,  in  the  1981  Tax  Act.  which 
gave  so  much  to  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  America,  Congress  mandated 
that  the  Treasury  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  small  business 
methods  of  accounting  and  inventory 
with  a  view  toward  the  development  of 
simplified  methods.  Treasury  has  not 
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fulfilled  this  vital  obligation.  It  is  high 
time  to  get  them  off  the  dime.* 
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the  former  Miss  Katherine  Southward 
of  Midway  City.  Calif.  They  have  two 
children.* 


POWELL  A.  MOORE  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  retirement  of  a  distin- 
guished public  servant.  Powell  A. 
More,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Anyone  who 
has  to  serve  in  a  department  bureau 
with  the  responsibility  for  congres- 
sional liaison  must  have  the  personal 
qualities  of  patience,  tact,  thorough- 
ness, and  energy.  Powell  Moore  dem- 
onstrated all  those  qualities— and 
more. 

His  service  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
those  who  knew  him  and  worked  with 
him.  As  he  begins  his  retirement,  I 
simply  wish  to  congratulate  him  for  a 
job  well  done  and  say  "good  luck  and 
Godspeed." 

Before  assuming  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  Powell 
Moore  was  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs  and 
was  in  charge  of  White  House  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Prior  to  joining  the  White  House 
staff.  Mr.  Moore  had  been  engaged  for 
the  previous  6  years  in  governmental 
relations  and  Washington  representa- 
tion, as  a  consultant  for  a  variety  of 
corporations  and  associations. 

He  began  his  Washington  career  in 
1966  as  an  aide  to  the  late  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia.  When 
Senator  Russell  died  in  1971,  he 
became  Deputy  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  and  later  served  in  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Affairs  at  the  White 
House  under  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford.  When  he  left  the  White  House 
staff  to  enter  private  business  in  1975. 
he  was  a  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  Moore  worked  on  the  national 
Presidential  campaign  staff  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1972.  of  President  Ford 
in  1976.  and  of  President  Reagan  in 
1980.  His  association  with  the  Reagan 
campaign  began  in  early  1979  and  he 
was  assistant  director  of  congressional 
relations  for  the  Reagan  transition  be- 
tween election  day  in  1980  and  the  in- 
auguration on  January  20.  1981. 

Mr.  Moore  graduated  from  the 
Henry  Grady  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens, 
Ga..  in  1959.  He  is  a  former  weekly 
newspaper  editor  in  Georgia  and 
served  for  3  Mi  years  as  a  U.S.  Army  of- 
ficer including  a  tour  in  West  Germa- 
ny. Bom  on  January  5,  1938,  in  Milled- 
geville,  Ga..  Mr.  Moore  is  married  to 


SURVEY  OF  NATIONAL  COMMIS 
SION  ON  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk,"  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  the  past  few  weeks 
from  those  interested  in  education, 
and  its  recommendations  for  reform 
have  already  been  widely  studied  and 
debated.  In  some  quarters,  unfortu- 
nately, those  valuable  recommenda- 
tions have  been  largely  misunderstood 
or  ignored— most  notably,  in  the 
White  House. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed,  in 
the  guise  of  educational  reform,  such 
"solutions  '  as  the  drastic  reduction  of 
Federal  funding  for  education  and  the 
dismantling  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  He  has.  moreover,  sought 
to  lend  weight  to  his  latest  proposals 
by  suggesting  that  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  had  recom- 
mended such  actions. 

I  decided  to  survey  the  members  of 
the  National  Commission  directly  on 
just  that  point:  Whether  the  Presi- 
dents proposals  for  education  were 
anywhere  suggested  or  endorsed  by 
the  Commission's  report.  In  short,  the 
answer  is  an  emphatic  "no."  The  Com- 
missioners do  not  support  reductions 
in  Federal  assistance  for  education. 

The  Commissioners  were  first  asked 
whether  the  "Nation  at  Risk"  report 
concluded  that  additional  Federal 
funds  should  be  provided  for  educa- 
tion and  8  of  the  10  who  answered  the 
survey  responded  that,  contrary  to  the 
President's  belief  that  Federal  funding 
should  be  dramatically  cut,  the  report 
foresees  a  definite  and  significant  role 
for  Federal  funding  in  education.  The 
Commissioners  were  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  increased  State  and  local 
funds  would  be  necessary  as  well,  for 
improving  American  education. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
an  active  and  important  interest  in  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  National  Commission's 
report  itself  speaks  of  the  "sound  tra- 
dition, from  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787  until  today,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  supplement  State, 
local,  and  other  resources  to  foster  key 
national  education  goals." 

And  yet  we  have  a  President  deter- 
mined to  reverse  that  tradition,  at  the 
very  moment  that  a  rededication  to 
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the  needs  of  education  is  most  urgent- 
ly required.  In  the  last  2  years  over 
$2.5  billion  has  been  cut  from  Federal 
education  support.  And  more  appall- 
ing still,  by  1988,  under  the  President's 
budget  proposals.  Federal  funding  for 
education  in  constant  dollars  would  be 
reduced  to  a  level  beneath  the  amount 
spent  in  1967.  Such  budget  cuts  are 
hardly  responsible  when  the  need  for 
educational  improvement  is  impera- 
tive. 

A  1982  Gallup  Poll  of  the  public's  at- 
titudes toward  the  Nation's  schools 
showed  that  a  majority  of  those  sur- 
veyed felt  that  public  education 
should  hold  the  top  priority  for  addi- 
tional Federal  funds,  ahead  of  every 
other  category  listed,  including  the 
military.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President 
will  not  listen  to  his  own  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion—and it  is  obvious  that  he  has 
not— he  at  least  should  listen  to  the 
American  people.* 
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INVESTIGATIVE  RECORDS  OF 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FIX)R1DA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Several 
weeks  ago  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives debated  and  passed  a  privileged 
resolution  relating  to  the  investigative 
records  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair 
until  the  commencement  of  the  98th 
Congress.  During  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  176,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  Chamber,  at- 
tending to  a  previously  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  I  want  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor,  as 
well  as  Chairman  Roybal  and  ranking 
Republican  Rinaldo,  and  had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  supported  the  reso- 
lution, which  passed  with  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  386  yeas  to  22  nays. 

Because  of  the  crucial  importance  of 
the  resolution  to  the  independence  of 
the  legislative  branch  and  its  ability  to 
conduct  effective  investigations  into 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  I  wanted  to  share  with  the 
Members  and  others  some  background 
into  the  investigation  which  we  con- 
ducted concerning  supplemental 
health  insurance  to  the  elderly  and  its 
results,  particularly  since  the  investi- 
gation was  conducted  in  1978,  perhaps 
before  some  current  Members  were 
elected  to  the  House. 

The  select  committee  had  received 
information  from  senior  citizens  that 
supplemental  health  insurance  was 
being  sold  to  the  elderly  through  the 
use  of  sales  practices  that  preyed  on 


their  fears  and  vulnerabilities, 
through  scare  tactics  and  heavy 
handed  techniques,  and  that  in  many 
instances,  insurance  was  sold  needless- 
ly and  in  duplication  of  existing  cover- 
age. Reports  of  these  abuses  had  also 
appeared  in  the  media. 

After     a     survey     of     the     subject 
through  traditional  means,  including 
questionnaires  to  State  insurance  com- 
missioners, carriers,  and  Federal  au- 
thorities, the  staff  determined  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  learn 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  sales 
practices,  to  conduct  a  field  investiga- 
tion through  which  first-hand  obser- 
vation of  these  techniques  could  be  ac- 
quired.    We     determined     to     use     a 
method  we  had  used  on  previous  occa- 
sions with  success  to  acquire  accurate 
first-hand  information— utilizing  com- 
mittee personnel  to  obtain  sales  posi- 
tions with  companies  selling  supple- 
mental policies  and  to  arrange  sales 
meetings  at  which  agents  would  offer 
and    discuss    their    policies,    often    to 
senior  citizens  employed  by  the  select 
committee   for   this   purpose.   Indeed, 
the  staff  suggested  that  I  attend  one 
or  more  of  these  sales  meetings  to  ap- 
preciate the  scope  of  the  problem,  but 
it  was  determined  that  I  might  be  too 
recognizable  and  jeopardize  the  effica- 
cy of  the  investigation.  Congressman 
Mario  Biaggi  did  participate  in  several 
such  meetings,  posing  as  a  pensioner 
interested  in  supplemental  insurance, 
and  later  reported  to  the  committee 
on  his  experiences. 

I  can  tell  Members  of  the  House  that 
in  my  experience  at  the  select  commit- 
tee, and  earlier  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  that 
those  engaged  in  the  kinds  of  abusive 
sales  practices  which  we  documented 
do  not  volunteer  to  come  before  the 
Congress,  under  the  glare  of  public 
scrutiny,  and  describe  in  detail  the  un- 
scrupulous and  unethical  pursuit  of 
the  elderly  for  profit.  And  so  we  in  the 
select  committee,  members  vand  staff, 
went  undercover  to  develop  a  full, 
painstaking,  and  accurate  record  of 
abusive  sales  practices  and  to  lay 
before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  what  we  found. 

We  offered  no  inducements  whatso- 
ever to  any  agent  or  company  during 
our  investigation,  but  simply  provided 
an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in 
unscrupulous  activity  to  promote  the 
insurance  products  in  their  customary 
manner;  we  simply  developed  a  more 
complete  record  of  the  practices  we 
observed  than  could  be  obtained  by  re- 
calling what  had  occurred  at  these 
sales  meetings  later.  We  did  not  tell 
any  agent  or  insurance  carrier  what  to 
say,  how  to  act  or  when  to  make  a 
sale;  we  simply  pinned  down  the  facts 
for  review  by  our  committee  and  the 
Congress.  We  wanted  very  much  that 
the  elderly  of  the  Nation  be  aware  of 
the  results  of  our  investigation,  so 
that  they   could   protect   themselves. 
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but  also  to  appreciate  and  understand 
the  impetus  behind  the  legislation 
which  was  ultimately  enacted  to  pro- 
vide a  modicum  of  prevention  against 
abusive  practices. 

As  I  stated  at  the  select  committee 
hearing  on  November  28,  1978,  we  on 
the  committee  were  anxious  for  the 
story  of  these  abuses  to  become 
common  knowledge  among  the  people 
of  this  Nation  who  are  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  elderly  citizens  of 
this  country  who  were,  and  sadly  still 
are,  being  victimized  by  these  unscru- 
pulous sales  practices.  Therefore  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  select  committee, 
gave  our  staff,  particularly  our  senior 
committee  aides,  the  discretion  to 
work  with  the  media  to  bring  our  mes- 
sage to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  as  I 
have  done  on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  has  worked  vigorously  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. It  is  important  that  practices 
which  are  abusive,  initimidate,  or 
threaten  the  welfare  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens be  brought  to  light,  and  for  our 
elderly  to  be  forewarned  and  protected 
against  unethical  sales  practices.  I  felt 
then  and  feel  now  that  our  committee, 
and  its  staff,  did  a  commendable  job  in 
documenting  this  problem  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Now.  I  understand  that  during  the 
debate  on  House  Resolution  176,  ques- 
tions were  raised  about  the  methodol- 
ogy employed  by  the  select  committee 
and  its  cooperation  with  ABC,  a  code- 
fendant  in  the  action.  I  can  only  sug- 
gest that  the  proof  is  in  the  pudding 
and  the  solid  record  established  by  the 
select  committee,  which  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  laws  making  some  of 
the  abusive  practices  illegal,  could 
only  have  been  achieved  in  the 
manner  described. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  cormnend 
the  House  on  the  action  it  has  taken 
and  the  Speaker  and  bipartisan  leader- 
ship of  the  House.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMES  McCLURE  CLARKE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
29,  1983,  I  was  necessarily  absent  from 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  last  vote  of  the  day. 
Had  I  been  present  for  rollcall  No.  296, 
agreeing  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 153,  providing  for  the  August  ad- 
journment of  the  House  and  Senate,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  position 
known  for  the  Record.* 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

*  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  U.S.  military  exercises  imminent 
in  Central  America,  it  is  time  for  all 
Americans  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  policies 
in  that  region.  We  should  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  views  of  our  His- 
panic Americans,  many  of  whom  are 
rightly  concerned  about  possible  U.S. 
involvement  in  an  armed  conflict  in 
Central  America. 

Following  is  a  powerful  column  from 
a  recent  edition  of  U.S.A.  Today  by  Ar- 
noldo  S.  Torres,  executive  director  of 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens: 

Will  Hispanics  Fight  Hispanics? 
(By  Arnoldo  S.  Torres) 
Washington— Hispanic-Americans  are 
more  concerned  than  ever  about  Central 
America.  Many  believe  that  the  cultural  in- 
sensllivity  and  ignorance  of  U.S.  policy  is  re- 
lated to  a  misunderstanding  of  and  insensi- 
tivily  toward  Hispanic-Americans. 

Continued  references  to  Central  America 
as  "our  backyard"  are  an  example  of  a  pa- 
ternalistic, crisis-oriented  mentality.  The 
United  States  has  historically  neglected  and 
disregarded  Central  America;  that  cannot  be 
rectified  simply  by  throwing  money  into 
wars. 

That  mentality  is  reflected  in  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatricks  suggestion  that  a  'Mar- 
shall Plan  ■  is  needed  to  thwart  Soviet- 
backed  "subversion"  in  Central  America. 
That  puts  the  problems  of  Latin  America 
solely  in  a  U.S.-Soviet  context. 

Its  indeed  unfortunate  that  such  a  Latin 
American  ■expert"  should  think  of  cultural 
exchange  and  development  aid  only  in 
terms  of  a  response  to  Cuban  literacy  pro- 
grams and  Soviet-supported  fellowships. 

For  many  Latins,  the  choice  of  Henry  Kis- 
singer to  head  the  policy  commission  adds 
insult  to  injury.  The  commission  suffers 
from  the  same  problems  as  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  this  region— lack  of  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  sensitivity. 

The  result  of  present  policy  seems  inevita- 
ble: The  administration  is  seeking  a  military 
solution  in  Central  America  that  would 
have  Hispanic  Americans  in  U.S.  armed 
forces  fighting  in  disproportionate  numbers 
against  our  Latin  brothers. 

Hispanic  Americans  would  be  the  first  on 
the  front  lines  to  carry  out  this  unrealistic 
and  mistaken  policy.  And  in  view  of  the  par- 
anoia about  undocumented  workers,  it  is 
possible  that  under  war  conditions  we  could 
hear  in  the  United  States  calls  from  the  far 
right  for  internment  camps  for  'Latin  com- 
munists." 

It  is  the  obligation  of  United  States  deci- 
sion makers  to  see  that  international  law 
and  our  own  laws  are  obeyed,  that  peaceful 
coexistence  with  our  Southern  neighbors  is 
maintained  and  that  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  are  protected.  Continued  failure  to 
meet  this  obligation  could  mean  war. 

Despite  the  loss  of  45.000  lives  in  the 
region  and  a  growing  human  tragedy,  no 
policy  changes  are  in  sight.  Is  it  un-Ameri- 
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etkti    to   question    or    criticize    this    insane 
policy?  I  certainly  hope  not.« 


A  CAREER  OF  IDEAS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  people  in  todays  world 
who  can  boast  of  a  career  spanning 
nearly  half  a  century.  Experience,  in 
todays  world,  generally  consists  of  6 
months  on  the  job,  or  perhaps  2  years 
of  graduate  work.  Last  week.  Tom 
Pesperman  graduated  from  a  career 
spanning  48  years. 

Tom's  profession  was  journalism, 
but  his  real  expertise  was  in  the  field 
of  ideas.  Starting  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Charlotte.  N.C..  News,  he  was  in  suc- 
cession a  daily  columnist,  city  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  editor  at  various 
papers:  most  recently,  he  was  editorial 
page  editor  at  the  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  News-Press,  a  Pulitzer-prize 
winning  publication  in  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Along  the  way,  Tom  also  managed  to 
serve  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
II,  write  a  thrice-weekly  syndicated 
column  for  NEA,  serve  as  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  a  lecturer  at  the  Ameri- 
can Press  Institute,  and  a  writing 
coach.  You  might  say  he  was  im- 
mersed in  the  business— and  you 
would  be  correct. 

Tom's  acumen,  his  vast  wealth  of  ex- 
perience, and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  major  ideas  and  trends  of  his  time 
served  his  readers  as  well  as  himself. 
In  a  career  that  saw  journalism  trans- 
formed from  hot  type  to  video  display 
terminals,  Tom  never  lost  sight  of  the 
human  dimension  of  the  news.  And  al- 
though he  is  now  enjoying  a  more  lei- 
surely pace,  he  has  agreed  to  remain 
an  occasional  contributor  to  the  flow 
of  ideas,  enriching  us  all. 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  the  felicita- 
tions of  this  body  and  my  constitu- 
ents—also Toms— on  this  occasion, 
and  our  best  wishes  for  a  continued 
rich  and  varied  life.* 


EMINENT  DOMAIN:  HOW  IT 
WORKS 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  House  is  going  to  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  once  again 
vote  on  coal  slurry  legislation.  Prior  to 
that  vote,  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  surrounding 
the  issue  of  granting  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority  to  coal  pipelines.  I 
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want  to  contribute  to  this  discussion 
by  reminding  my  colleagues  about 
some  facts  about  how  pipelines  gener- 
ally exercise  the  power  of  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  and  then  address  the  spe- 
cific eminent  domain  provisions  of 
H.R.  1010,  the  proposed  Coal  Pipeline 
Act  of  1983. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that 
the  exercise  of  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion is  not  unique.  It  has  exercised  at 
various  times  by  oil  and  gas  pipelines, 
railroads,  canals,  and  electric  transmis- 
sion lines  for  utilities.  This  power  car- 
ries with  it  clearly  prescribed  duties 
and  responsibilities.  In  order  to  better 
understand  how  an  eminent  domain 
proceeding  will  work  for  coal  pipelines, 
I  have  outlined  below  the  steps  in  a 
typical  Federal  eminent  domain  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
The  proceedings  will  be  very  much  the 
same  under  both  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
and  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1010. 

Initially,  contact  is  made  with  the 
landowner  by  representatives  of  the 
pipeline  requesting  permission  to 
enter  upon  the  land  to  survey  a  route 
for  the  proposed  project.  At  this  time 
a  dialog  is  begun  with  the  landowner 
regarding  the  general  direction  of  the 
proposed  route  and  an  explanation  of 
the  project  in  as  much  detail  as  possi- 
ble. The  landowner's  considerations 
and  requests  are  duly  noted  for  consid- 
eration as  part  of  future  negotiations. 

Once  a  route  has  been  selected,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  pipeline  company 
negotiate  with  the  landowner  for  an 
easement  granting  rights  to  enter  his 
land  and  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  proposed  facility.  At  such 
time  as  the  landowner  conveys  these 
specific  rights  to  the  corporation  he  is 
paid  a  sum  of  money  as  consideration 
for  the  easement  based  on  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  his  lands  and  which 
sum  may  include  payment  for  all 
normal  construction  damages  in  ad- 
vance. The  landowner  retains  title  to 
the  land  above  the  pipeline  right-of- 
way. 

The  pipeline  company  must  tender 
compensation  to  a  landowner  before 
the  corporation  has  the  right  to  enter 
upon  that  person's  land  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  project.  Should  the 
tender  be  refused  by  the  landowner,  it 
must  be  deposited  with  the  courts 
prior  to  entry  upon  the  lands  for 
project  purposes.  "The  tender  is  gener- 
ally in  some  multiple  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  damages  and  appraised 
value.  The  money  or  bond  so  deposited 
is  available  for  the  landowner  usually 
during  the  time  of  litigation,  or  at 
such  time  as  the  final  jurisdiction  and 
decision  is  made  by  the  courts. 

The  pipeline  has  the  responsibility 
and  the  legal  obligation  to  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  The  company  must 
perform  under  the  terms  of  the  legal 
document  it  has  executed  with  the 
landowner   or   obtained    through    the 
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courts.  A  corporation  must  restrict  its 
operations  to  the  rights  within  the 
area  for  which  it  has  acquired.  If  it  is 
negligent  or  fails  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  easement  or  judgment 
the  landowner  has  a  document 
through  which  he  can  obtain  legal  re- 
course against  the  corporation.  The 
company,  through  the  legal  contract, 
is  responsible  for  the  payment  for  all 
vegetation,  crops,  and  improvements 
that  are  destroyed,  altered,  or  im- 
paired as  a  result  of  construction  and 
will  compensate  the  landowner  for 
them.  Land  is  restored  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  its  preexisting  condi- 
tion. It  is  in  both  the  pipeline's  and 
landowner's  interest  that  vegetation 
be  reestablished  either  through  culti- 
vation or  other  means  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  right-of-way  from  erosion. 

Once  the  pipeline  has  been  con- 
structed the  legal  contract— esisement, 
judgment— provides  the  right  to  enter 
upon  the  land  to  maintain  and  operate 
facilities. 

Again,  the  contract  also  provides  cer- 
tain rights  to  the  landowner  under 
which  he  must  be  compensated  for 
those  damages  which  incur  to  growing 
crops,  vegetation,  fences,  or  other  per- 
mitted improvements  along  the  right- 
of-way  or  to  his  property  as  a  result  of 
operations  or  maintenance. 

Generally,  easements  are  of  a  per- 
petual nature  and  will  remain  with  the 
corporation  for  its  purposes  in  perpe- 
tuity. There  are  occasions  where  ease- 
ments are  accepted  which  provide  that 
in  the  event  that  the  corporation 
ceases  to  use  the  rights  obtained  for  a 
specific  period  of  time  those  rights  will 
revert  back  to  the  current  owner  of 
the  land.  Any  land  that  is  acquired 
under  a  fee  purchase  for  long-term  fa- 
cilities—for example  pumping  sta- 
tions—will remain  the  property  of  the 
corporation  and  can  only  be  disposed 
of  by  sale  or  other  similar  methods. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  power  of 
Federal  eminent  domain  granted  to 
coal  pipelines  in  H.R.  1010  imposes 
several  duties  on  the  pipeline  company 
and  additional  protections  to  landown- 
ers. Specifically,  H.R.  1010  would: 

Require  that  the  power  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  be  exercised  in  appro- 
priate State  courts  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  provided  for  under  applicable 
State  law. 

Require  that  State  law  dealing  with 
compensation,  trial  by  jury  and  citing 
alternatives  will  apply  except  where  if 
such  law  would  prohibit  acquisition  of 
a  right-of-way.  If  State  law  does  not 
provide  for  or  permit  trials  by  jury,  an 
affected  landowner  shall  have  that 
right  nonetheless. 

Prohibit  the  use  of  eminent  domain 
authority  by  a  pipeline  company 
unless  they  are  unable  to  acquire  the 
necessary  right-of-way  by  negotiation 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
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Require  payment  for  reasonable  at- 
torney fees  to  a  landowner  by  the 
pipeline  company  if  the  offer  for  the 
easement/land  is  not  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  land  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court  in  a  condemnation 
suit.  The  limit  for  such  fees  is  $20,000, 
except  that  they  can  be  higher  if 
there  is  a  showing  of  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  pipeline. 

Require  pipelines  to  be  built  under- 
ground to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cal. The  pipeline  shall  be  installed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  minimize  interference 
with  agricultural  drainage  sy.stems. 
Upon  completion  of  the  pipeline,  the 
pipeline  company  shall  replace  topsoil 
and  revegetate  the  land,  and  restore 
the  land  to  its  preconstruction  condi- 
tion and  use  to  the  extent  possible. 

These  additional  protections  afford- 
ed landowners  in  H.R.  1010  were 
adopted  with  the  support  of  the  coal 
industry.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  H.R. 
1010  makes  every  effort  to  balance  the 
needs  of  coal  pipeline  operators  and 
landowners.  This  is  a  needed  piece  of 
legislation  which  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support.* 
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OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  articles  that 
appeared  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Post.  I  would  particularly  recommend 
these  articles  to  any  Member  whose 
district  includes  farming  communities. 
In  a  time  when  the  farmers  in  my 
district  of  west  Texas  are  facing  near 
financial  ruin  because  of  a  fourth  con- 
secutive year  of  declining  net  farm 
income,  6  months  without  even  an 
inch  of  rain,  and  an  administration 
whose  answer  to  these  problems  is  to 
slash  target  price  support  levels  in  the 
immediate  future,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  that  some  of  the  chief  benefici- 
aries of  the  administration's  payment- 
in-kind  program  are  those  people  who 
are  charged  with  the  creation  and  su- 
pervision of  that  same  program. 

Everett  G.  Rank,  Chief  Administra- 
tor of  the  PIK  program  and  head  of 
the  USDA's  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Services,  is  one  of  five  partners 
of  a  farm  operation  that  will  receive 
1.3  million  pounds  of  cotton  free, 
worth  over  $1  million  on  the  open 
market.  It  further  turns  out  that  big 
agribusiness  concerns,  owned  in  some 
cases  by  Chevron,  Shell,  and  Superior 
Oil  Cos.,  are  the  main  beneficiaries  of 
this  year's  PIK  program. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  a  farm  pro- 
gram put  into  place  to  help  the  small 
and  family-operated  farming  concern 
is,  in  actuality,  benefiting  those  agri- 
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business  interests  that  need  the  least 
amount  of  help. 

I  find  it  indefensible  that  the  chief 
architect  of  this  same  program  stands 
to  realize  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  from  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram by  his  business  interests. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  feel 
as  outraged  as  I  do  to  learn  that  once 
again,  the    'primary  constituents"  of 
this  administration,  big  business,  are 
reaping  the   fruits  of  an  agriculture 
policy   put  into   place  to   help   those 
farmers  who  are  facing  depressionlike 
conditions  and  barely  scratching  out  a 
subsistence  level  of  income. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  28.  19831 
Conglomerates  To  Reap  Millions  Prom 
PIK 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
Fresno,  Calif— Dozens  of  big  farms  in 
the   San   Joaquin   Valley,   some   owned   by 
such  conglomerates  as  Bangor  Punta.  Ten- 
neco.  Chevron  USA,  Shell  Oil  and  Superior 
Oil,  will  receive  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
free  cotton  through  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's payment-in-kind  (PIK)  program. 

In  Fresno.  Kings.  Kern  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties, nearly  50  farms  will  receive  cotton 
worth  $1  million  or  more  each,  according  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  records  at 
county  offices  of  the  Agriculture  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  They  also 
show  that  dozens  of  smaller  farms  in  the 
four  counties  will  receive  free  cotton  worth 
more  than  $500,000  through  the  federal  pro- 
gram. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  is  Everett  G. 
(Bud)  Rank  Jr..  chief  administrator  of  the 
PIK  program  and  head  of  the  Agriculture 
Departments  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  since  1981.  He  and  four  part- 
ners in  a  Fresno  County  operation,  Cinco 
Farms,  will  receive  1.3  million  pounds  of 
cotton,  worth  slightly  more  than  $1  million, 
in  return  for  idling  their  entire  cotton  base 
of  2,163  acres. 

The  PIK  program  will  give  farmers 
amounts  of  free  cotton,  wheat,  com  and  rice 
in  return  for  not  planting  all  or  part  of  their 
1983  crop.  It  is  intended  to  reduce  market- 
depressing  surpluses  and  increase  farm 
prices.  Last  year,  net  farm  income,  adjusted 
for  inflation,  hit  its  lowest  mark  since  the 
Depression. 

But  PIK  is  coming  under  increasing  fire  in 
Congress  and  across  the  farm  belt.  Critics, 
charging  that  the  program  is  too  generous, 
estimate  that  it  will  cost  taxpayers  $12  bil- 
lion or  more  and  claim  that  it  undermines 
farm-supply  companies  and 

Rank,  in  a  meeting  with  farmers  here  last 
week,  touched  on  these  issues.  He  said  farm 
program  costs  are  becoming  "kind  of  embar- 
rassing "  and  are  "bleeding  the  taxpayer." 

Rank  said.  "We  can't  expect  the  American 
taxpayer  to  keep  subsidizing  agriculture  .  . 
The  American  taxpayer  at  some  point  is 
going  to  say  that's  enough'.  ...  We  farmers 
bitch  about  welfare  and  we  all  have  our 
hands  out.  You  have  to  realize  the  taxpay- 
ers are  not  going  to  guarantee  your  profit. " 
Willoughby  Houk,  a  rancher  near  the 
community  of  Firebaugh  who  idled  91  acres 
and  stands  to  get  only  98  bales  of  free 
cotton,  said,  "The  rich  just  got  richer  in  this 
program.  They  never  should  have  waived 
that  $50,000  limit  on  federal  payments  to  in- 
dividual farmers." 

As  PIK  was  being  designed  late  last  year. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R.  Block  in- 
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sisted  the  program  would  not  work  unless  it 
was  open  to  all  farmers.  He  swgued  that  it 
would  not  attract  enough  participants  if  a 
congressionally  imposed  limit  of  $50,000  on 
federal  aid  payments  to  individual  farmers 
was  left  in  place. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  which 
failed  to  win  congressional  authorization  for 
the  PIK  with  a  waiver  of  the  payment  limi- 
tation, went  ahead  on  its  own.  Government 
lawyers  reasoned  that  the  $50,000  limit 
would  not  apply  because  farmers  would  be 
given  a  commodity  rather  than  cash. 

That  decision  has  turned  out  to  be  a  boon 
for  many  of  the  country's  largest  grain  and 
cotton  farmers.  In  the  four  major  cotton- 
growing  counties  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
503,479  acres— two  of  every  five  eligible 
acres— have  been  enrolled  in  the  program. 

In  this  valley,  where  farmers  traditionally 
have  been  harsh  critics  of  federal  agricul- 
tural support  programs,  yet  have  been  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional dimension  to  benefits,  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Federally  subsidized  irrigation  water  avail- 
able to  many  farmers  here  at  a  fraction  of 
its  real  cost  has  contributed  to  extraordi- 
nary cotton  yields  from  a  desert  landscape 
that  otherwise  would  produce  little.  Farm- 
ers from  this  area  mounted  a  major  lobby- 
ing effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  retain 
their  water  subsidies  in  last  year's  revision 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 

The  large  PIK  paymenU  to  the  valley's 
farmers  are  based  on  these  high  yields, 
which  range  between  two  and  three  bales 
per  acre  of  high-demand,  top-quality  cotton, 
compared  with  one  bale  per  acre  for  the 
typical  dry-land  farmer  in  the  South  and 
Southeast. 

They  also  are  getting  another  break  in  the 
PIK  program.  Because  of  the  cost  of  irriga- 
tion water  here,  they  have  been  exempted 
from  the  programs  requirement  to  plant 
their  idled  fields  with  cover  crops  to  prevent 
erosion. 

The  Agriculture  Department  also  is  per- 
mitting farmers  here  to  use  a  "skip-row" 
cropping  technique  that  will  enhance  yields 
further  by  alternating  planted  strips  of  land 
with  idled  strips,  thus  creating  more  "out- 
side" rows  that  get  more  full  sunlight.  Some 
farmers  in  the  valley  also  are  being  allowed 
to  plant  grapevines  on  idled  land  if  they 
intend  to  give  up  cotton  as  a  crop. 

Some  of  the  biggest  recipients  of  PIK 
cotton  here  also  cashed  in  handsomely  in 
1979  when  the  federal  government  paid  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  low-yield  disaster  pay- 
ments to  cotton  farmers  stricken  by  drought 
the  previous  year. 

One  such  operation  is  South  Lake  Farms, 
owned  by  Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Bangor  Punta  Corp..  a  Con- 
necticut-based conglomerate  that  makes  air- 
planes, boats,  firearms,  sporting  goods  and 
other  industrial  products.  South  Lake 
Farms,  in  Kings  County,  received  $1  million 
in  disaster  aid  in  1979.  This  year  it  will  get 
at  least  4.524.329  pounds  of  PIK  cotton, 
worth  about  $3.6  million,  according  to  the 
government  records. 

Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co.  President 
Gerald  Brewer,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council,  refused  to  divulge 
details  of  his  company's  participation  in 
PIK.  although  he  said  that  the  company 
has  farms  "in  two  or  three  counties. "  Pro- 
ducers Vice  President  Sid  Cox  refused  to 
identify  the  counties  or  to  name  the  farms, 
then  hung  up  the  telephone. 

South  Lake  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
conglomerate-owned      farming     operations 
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that  will  benefit  from  the  cotton  portion  of 
PIK. 

In  Kem  County.  Belridge  Farms,  an  affili- 
ate of  Shell  Oil.  is  due  to  get  3.1  million 
pounds  of  cotton,  worth  about  $2.5  million, 
plus  37.000  bushels  of  free  federal  wheat, 
worth  about  $150,000.  through  another  part 
of  the  PIK  program. 

In  Kem  and  Tulare  counties,  farming  sub- 
sidiaries of  Tenneco  West,  an  arm  of  the 
Houston-based  Termeco  oil  and  gas  multina- 
tional, will  get  slightly  more  than  2  million 
pounds  of  cotton,  with  a  current  resale 
value  of  about  $1.7  million. 

Chevron  USA.  although  notMirectly  in- 
volved in  farming,  will  cash  in--<Hi  PIK 
through  its  ownership  of  extensive  aericul- 
tural  land  put  into  the  program  by  fanajers 
who  operate  on  leases. 

At  least  nine  of  these  operations  in  Kem. 
FYesno  and  Kings  counties  will  give  Chev- 
ron more  than  502.000  pounds  of  cotton, 
with  a  value  of  at  least  $401,000.  as  its  share 
from  the  PIK  program.  Chevron  also  stands 
to  get  at  least  2.346  bushels  of  PIK-program 
wheat  from  two  of  its  Kem  lease  operations. 

In  Tulare  County,  the  Superior  Farming 
Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Superior  Oil.  will  get 
222.707  pounds  of  cotton  through  PIK. 
while  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  operator  of  an- 
other farm,  will  receive  43.641  pounds  of 
cotton. 

Farmers  in  Fresno  County,  the  richest  ag- 
ricultural county  in  the  world,  stand  to  get 
73.2  million  pounds  of  PIK  cotton,  with  26 
of  the  growers  receiving  more  than  1  million 
pounds  each.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  West- 
lands  Water  District,  a  600,000-acre  federal- 
ly irrigated  zone  where  farms  of  1.000  acres 
and  more  with  high  yields  are  common. 

Westlands  farmers,  represented  by  a  pha- 
lanx of  Washington  and  California  lawyers, 
lobbied  Congress  to  rewrite  the  1902  recla- 
mation law  in  ways  that  would  protect  their 
large  holdings  and  their  access  to  the  cheap 
federal  water. 

Federal  district  and  appellate  courts  had 
held  that  the  1902  law.  limiting  an  individ- 
ual to  160  acres  of  federally  irrigated  land 
and  requiring  owners  to  reside  on  the  land, 
had  been  violated  on  a  wholesale  basis  in 
Westlands.  The  1982  revision  of  the  law  will 
increase  water  rates  in  Westlands.  but  it 
wiped  out  the  tight  restrictions  on  farm  size 
and  residency. 

The  biggest  PIK  recipients  from  Fresno 
County  include  Hillside  Farms,  owned  by 
Steven  H.  Hall,  and  El  Dorado  Farms,  oper- 
ated by  Yataro  and  Isamu  Minami.  with 
more  than  4.6  million  pounds  of  cotton 
each.  Harris  Farms,  operated  in  Westlands 
by  John  Harris,  will  get  3.4  million  pounds. 

The  largest  individual  PIK  recipient  in 
the  valley  apparently  will  be  C.  J.  Ritchie 
Farms  in  Tulare  County,  which  is  scheduled 
to  get  4.793.862  pounds  with  a  market  value 
of  $3.8  million. 

Don  Jackson,  who  operates  alone  and  in 
partnerships  on  about  25.000  acres  in  Kings 
and  Tulare  counties,  according  to  govern- 
ment records,  will  get  alwut  3.5  million 
pounds  of  cotton,  which  could  be  resold 
today  for  more  than  $2.8  million. 

Jackson  said  in  an  interview  that  he  had 
no  qualms  about  accepting  federal  aid  be- 
cause he  felt  that  federal  farm  policies  were 
the  root  of  his  and  other  farmers'  economic 
troubles. 

"They're  helping  us  out  of  something 
they  got  us  into."  Jackson  said.  "It  is  a  sal- 
vation for  farmers  across  the  United  States. 
There  would  be  wholesale  bankruptcies 
without  it.  •  •  •  The  government  uses  food 
as  a  big  hammer  over  the  markets.  The 
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whole  concept  of  federal  support  levels  is 
wrong.  *  •  •  If  they  kept  their  hands  off.  we 
would  be  okay." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  28,  1983] 

Top  PIK  Official  Has  Farm  in  Program 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Everett  G.  (Bud)  Rank  Jr..  on  leave  from 
his  California  farm  to  work  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  will  receive  about  $214,000 
worth  of  free  cotton  from  the  federal  pay- 
ment-in-kind (PIK)  program  that  he  admin- 
isters in  the  Agriculture  Department,  ac- 
cording to  government  records. 

Rank  is  one  of  five  partners  in  Cinco 
Farms,  a  Fresno  County  farming  operation 
that  is  scheduled  to  receive  1.338.820  pounds 
Sree  surplus  cotton  through  PIK.  His 
share  "Vfould  be  267.764  pounds  of  cotton, 
which  covld  l>e  sold  at  today's  prices  for 
about  80  cents  a  pound,  according  to  cotton 
handlers  imFresno.  the  center  of  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  agcj^ulture. 

Rank  said  in  an  interview  that  he  did  not 
learn  until  last  week  that  his  farm  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  PIK  program  and  that  he 
saw  no  conflict  between  that  and  his  role  as 
chief  administrator  of  the  PIK  program. 

But  David  Scott,  chief  counsel  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  at  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  said  yesterday. 
"There  clearly  is  a  problem  here.  We  will 
want  to  take  a  look  into  it.  and  will  begin  by 
contacting  ethics  people  at  USDA  to  take  a 
look  at  this." 

William  J.  Riley  Jr..  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's director  of  personnel,  said  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  Rank's  farm  was  en- 
rolled in  PIK. 

"Yes.  of  course,  we  will  take  a  look  at  it," 
he  said.  'But  I  don't  know  if  we  would  come 
to  a  different  conclusion  than  Mr.  Rank 
has." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R.  Block 
said  that  he  also  was  unaware  of  Rank's  en- 
rollment in  PIK,  but  he  added  that  Rank 
had  met  federal  requirements  by  giving  up  a 
directorship  of  the  operation. 

In  contrast  to  Rank.  Block  has  pledged 
that  his  own  large  farm  operations  in  Illi- 
nois would  not  take  part  in  federal  farm  aid 
programs,  thus  avoiding  any  real  or  appar- 
ent conflicts. 

Block  appointed  Rank,  a  Republican,  as 
national  administrator  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  shortly  after  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration took  office  in  1981.  Rank 
became  chief  of  the  PIK  program  when  it 
was  set  up  early  this  year  to  prop  up  farm 
prices  and  reduce  crop  surpluses. 

Rank  said  that,  to  avoid  conflicts  of  inter- 
est, he  gave  up  his  directorship  of  Cinco 
Farms  when  he  came  to  Washington.  He 
said  that  he  was  unable  to  sell  his  stock  in 
the  partnership  when  he  came  here  and 
continues  to  receive  rent  from  the  farming 
operation  in  the  huge  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Cinco  Farms  is  headed  by  William  McFar- 
lane.  a  Fresno  county  grower  who  was  presi- 
dent of  a  coalition  of  agribusiness  interests 
that  lobbied  Congre.ss  heavily  in  1981  and 
1982  to  retain  federal  irrigation  subsidies  in 
Westlands  and  in  other  western  states. 

Government  records  indicate  that  Cinco 
Farms  enrolled  its  entire  eligible  base  acre- 
age of  2,163  acres  in  the  PIK  cotton  pro- 
gram. Under  terms  of  the  federal  surplus-re- 
duction scheme.  Cinco  Farms  is  leaving  that 
land  idle  this  year  and  will  receive  1.3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  surplus  cotton  for  resale  in 
the  fall.* 
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INTERN  PETITION  TO  END  U.S. 
MILITARY  AID  TO  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
petition  addressing  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Central  America  which  is  being 
circulated  by  a  large  cohesive  group  of 
congressional  interns  and  volunteers 
on  their  own  time,  and  independent  of 
any  congressional  sponsor.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  petition  is  to  share  with 
the  Reagan  administration  their  deep 
concern  over  increasing  military  in- 
volvement in  Central  America  and 
urge  the  President  to  seek  a  peaceful 
negotiated  settlement  to  the  conflict. 

Throughout  the  summer  these  in- 
terns and  volunteers  have  used  to 
their  advantage  the  valuable  informa- 
tional resources  available  to  them  in 
order  to  form  a  more  informed  opinion 
on  the  current  status  of  affairs  in  Cen- 
tral America.  They  have  consulted 
staffs  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  policies 
of  the  administration.  One  of  the  valu- 
able aspects  of  the  internship/volun- 
teer program  is  the  participation  in 
the  process  of  policy  analysis.  While 
the  signatures  recognize  this  petition 
does  not  represent  the  views  of  all  in- 
terns or  volunteers,  this  concerned 
group  wishes  to  make  a  statement  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's actions  in  Central  America. 

This  petition  is  being  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  to  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Embassies.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
and  President  Reagan  will  take  this 
petition  seriously.  These  students 
come  from  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  will 
return  to  them  continuing  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  policies  which  affect 
them.  They  do  not  have  a  constituen- 
cy to  represent  nor  an  office  to  pre- 
serve, they  have  come  to  listen,  learn, 
and  form  their  own  opinions.  There- 
fore they  can  rightfully  present  their 
views  undaunted  by  self-interest. 

President  Reagan: 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  political  in- 
stability in  Central  America  has  raised  seri- 
ous concerns  in  our  country.  We,  the  under- 
signed Congressional  and  Government  In- 
terns, wish  to  express  our  opposition  to  sev- 
eral of  your  Administration's  actions  in  Cen- 
tral America: 

( 1 )  Increased  U.S.  military  involvement: 

(2)  U.S.  military  support  of  governments 
that  blatantly  violate  fundamental  human 
rights; 

(3)  U.S.  violation  of  national  and  interna- 
tional laws:  and 

(4)  Continuing  U.S.  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 


These  actions  are  increasing  the  probabili- 
ty of  direct  U.S.  troop  involvement  in  a  full- 
scale  regional  war. 

We  believe  these  actions  stem  partly  from 
a  misguided  perception  of  events  in  Central 
America  as  little  more  than  an  outgrowth  of 
the  international  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
overemphasis  on  the  Soviet  influence  in 
Central  America  diverts  attention  from  the 
history  of  political  and  economic  oppression 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  current 
unrest.  Moreover,  your  Administration's 
policy  in  Central  America  is  consistent  with 
your  actions  that  increase  the  disparity  of 
wealth  between  the  rich  and  poor  peoples  in 
the  world. 

Believing  that  these  policies  can  only  un- 
dermine both  the  interests  and  ideals  of  the 
United  states  and  that  negotations  provide 
the  best  means  to  the  establishment  of 
peace,  democracy  and  justice  in  Central 
America,  we  therefore  present  the  following 
petition: 

Whereas,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
violated  the  Boland  Amendment,  the  Rio 
Treaty,  the  O.A.S.  Charter,  and  the  U.N. 
Charter  by  providing  military  assistance  to 
groups  attempting  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  past  six  months  the  polit- 
ical death  toll  in  El  Salvador  has  risen 
twelve  percent  over  the  previous  six  month 
period,  to  1.054  deaths,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  estimate.  (Tutela  Legal,  the 
Salvadoran  Catholic  Church  and  Amnesty 
International  document  2,527  deaths  or  dis- 
appearances in  the  same  period,  making  the 
total  for  the  last  four  years  more  than 
38,000);  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  has  deployed  combat 
troops  in  Honduras  and  three  task  forces 
led  by  the  carriers  Ranger,  Coral  and  the 
battleship  New  Jersey  off  the  Nicaraguan 
coasts;  and 

Whereas,  direct  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
internal  conflicts  in  Latin  America  has  led 
to  the  imposition  of  brutally  repressive  re- 
gimes in  those  nations  (e.q.  Nicaragua.  1933; 
Guatemala.  1954;  Chile.  1973); 

Therefore,  we  call  for  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

(1)  Cease  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  Cental 
America; 

(2)  End  U.S.  "covert"  destabilization  ef- 
forts against  Nicaragua; 

(3)  Grant  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  to  Central  America  refugees  until 
they  can  safely  return  to  their  homelands; 

(4)  Make  human  rights  a  priority  in  the 
formulation  of  your  policy  toward  all  of  the 
nations  of  Central  America;  and 

(5)  Support  the  proposals  of  the  Conta- 
dora  Group.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARIUS 
GALLAGHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  today  call  attention  to  a 
great  citizen  in  my  district,  Marius 
Gallagher.  Since  moving  into  the  Gar- 
field Ridge  community  25  years  ago, 
Marius  has  helped  our  area  in  many 
ways.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Garfield  Civic  League  for  7  years,  and 
as   president   of   the   Garfield   Ridge 
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Council  of  Organizations  for  3  years. 
Gallagher  has  led  a  ceaseless  battle 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his 
neighbors. 

Marius  Gallagher  has  won  numerous 
awards  in  the  past  15  years.  He  was 
named  the  23d  Ward  Patriot  and  Min- 
uteman  of  the  Year,  and  has  been 
cited  by  the  Rhine  VFM  Post.  Garfield 
Ridge  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Greater  Midway  Community  and  De- 
velopment Committee.  Marius  has  also 
won  the  "Ray  McDonald  Community 
Achievement  Award." 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  introduce  into 
today's  Record  a  newspaper  article 
printed  when  Marius  Gallagher  re- 
ceived the  Ray  McDonald  award. 

Marius  Gallagher's  community  involve- 
ment and  dedication  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  23rd  Ward  are  two  reasons 
why  he  has  been  selected  as  March's  recipi- 
ent of  the  Ray  McDonald  Community 
Achievement  Award. 

Gallagher,  the  youngest  of  13  children, 
was  born  in  Gillespie.  Illinois.  One  year 
later,  the  family  moved  to  Chicago  where  he 
attended  St.  Dorothy's  Grammar  School 
and  Carlinville  Community  High  School.  He 
also  attended  Wilson  Jr.  College  but  had  to 
quit  after  one  semester  to  help  support  his 
family.  He  was  drafted  by  the  United  States 
Army  in  1942  where  he  served  as  a  staff  ser- 
geant until  1946.  During  his  four  year  shift 
in  the  service,  he  earned  an  army  degree  as 
a  diesel  electric  engineer. 

For  the  past  thirty  years.  Gallagher  has 
been  employed  as  a  construction  electrician. 
He  has  been  involved  in  the  construction  of 
schools,  hospitals,  factories,  high  rise  build- 
ings and  single  family  homes.  "Every  day  is 
different— its  still  a  learning  experience  on 
the  job."  Gallagher  stated. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Gallagher  moved  to 
the  Garfield  Ridge  community  where  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  join  the  Garfield 
Civic  League.  He  served  as  pre.sident  of  this 
organization  for  7  years.  He  also  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  serving  as  president  of  the 
Garfield  Ridge  Council  of  Organizations  for 
3  years.  Gallagher  has  been  constantly  in- 
volved in  community  affairs  such  as  the  un- 
ending battle  with  aviation  officials  regard- 
ing the  use  of  Midway  Airport.  His  number 
one  concern  has  always  been  the  safety  of 
his  neighbors. 

In  the  past  15  years.  Marius  Gallagher 
has  received  his  fair  share  of  awards.  He  has 
received  the  outstanding  civic  leader  award 
from  the  Garfield  Ridge  Civic  League. 
Council  of  Organizations  and  Kiwanis  Club. 
In  addition  he  was  also  honored  as  the  23rd 
Ward  Patriot  and  Minuteman  of  the  Year. 
His  numerous  community  activities  have 
also  earned  him  citations  from  the  Rhine 
VFW  Post.  Garfield  Ridge  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Greater  Midway  Com- 
munity and  Development  Committee. 

One  of  Marius  Gallagher's  proudest  mo- 
ments took  place  approximately  15  years 
ago  when  he  and  a  friend  by  the  name  of 
Norman  Middle  saved  a  man's  life.  Galla- 
gher and  his  friend  were  visiting  a  local  es- 
tablishment when  a  fire  started  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  structure.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  premises.  Gallagher  and  Middle  checked 
to  make  absolutely  sure  that  everyone  else 
was  safe.  It  was  during  this  search  that  they 
ran  across  a  gentleman  overcome  by  smoke 
laying  upstairs.  With  Middle's  assistance 
Gallagher  carried  the  man  from  the  burn- 
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ing  building.  His  civic  duty,  has  truly  run 
the  gambit. 

In  summing  up  why  he  became  involved  In 
community  affairs.  Gallagher  simply  stated: 
"My  main  goal  has  always  been  to  make  this 
the  finest  neighborhood  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. "  The  Midway  Sentinel  believes  he  has 
accomplished  his  goal.* 


MICHIGAN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
ABOVE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
State  of  Michigan  has  one  of  the  high- 
est unemployment  rates  in  the 
Nation— way  above  the  national  aver- 
age. This  situation  has  caused  great 
suffering  for  thousands  of  residents  in 
my  State.  Recently,  I  became  aware  of 
a  job-training  demonstration  program 
for  minority  youth  that  would  have 
been  ideal  as  a  first  step  in  our  efforts 
to  get  this  critical  jobless  situation 
under  control.  But,  with  an  apparent 
lack  of  regard  for  our  serious  problem, 
every  Michigan  city  was  overlooked 
for  participation  in  this  program. 

I  am  incensed  by  the  fact  that  a 
State  with  such  a  great  need  for  job- 
training  is  not  even  considered.  On 
July  13,  the  entire  Michigan  delega- 
tion joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Samuel  Pierce,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Raymond 
Donovan,  requesting  an  explanation 
for  why  not  one  Michigan  city  was 
chosen  and  why  unemployment  was 
not  the  criteria  used  in  the  selection 
process. 

Yesterday,  HUD  finally  responded 
to  our  inquiry  and  this  morning  Mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  joined  in  a  news 
conference  to  express  our  dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  reply.  The  letter  ex- 
plained that— 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  expected  ca- 
pacity of  the  local  community,  represented 
by  its  public  housing  authority,  private  in- 
dustry council  and  city  government,  to  ef- 
fectively manage  and  coordinate  a  flexible 
initiative.  Cities  with  histories  of  strong 
training  experience,  good  cooperation  be- 
tween public  an  private  sectors,  strong 
CETA-PIC's  which  would  continue  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  JTPA,  or 
fast  developing  JTPA-PIC's,  were  added  to 
cities  with  good  to  excellent  public  housing 
management.  Unemployment  was  not  a  pri- 
mary determinant .  .  . 

I  am  amazed  that  any  job-training 
initiative  would  fail  to  consider  unem- 
ployment as  a  primary  criteria  for  se- 
lecting participants.  This  program 
most  certainly  should  have  been  tar- 
geted for  cities  with  high  unemploy- 
ment and  specifically  for  those  areas 
with  serious  minority  youth  unem- 
ployment problems. 
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It  is  distressing  to  me  that  HUD  and 
this  administration  have  acted  this  ir- 
responsibly. This  problem  has  been 
remedied  for  the  future  with  an 
amendment  we  had  tagged  on  to  the 
HUD  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  which  requires  the  HUD  Secre- 
tary to  use  unemployment  as  the  prin- 
cipal criteria  in  selecting  participants 
for  job-training  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  amendment  will  have  no 
affect  on  this  situation.  We.  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  delegation  do  not 
plan  to  give  up.  We  will  continue  our 
fight  by  taking  our  case  to  the  White 
House. 

Job  creation  has  been  an  issue  of  the 
top-most  priority  for  this  administra- 
tion. HUD's  failure  to  consider  unem- 
ployment and  in  turn  overlooking 
every  Michigan  city  for  this  demon- 
stration program  is  a  critical  error 
that  could  have  serious  repercus- 
sions.* 


UKRAINIAN  PRISONER  OF 
CONSCIENCE.  OSKANA  MESHKO 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  19S3 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary General  Andropov— cosigned  by 
100  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress— 
which  expresses  our  deep  concern  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  Ukranian 
prisoner  of  conscience.  Oskana 
Meshko.  This  urgent  appeal  requests 
that  Oskana  be  spared  her  final  year 
in  exile  due  to  her  age  and  failing 
health,  and  be  allowed  to  return  with 
her  son  and  his  family  to  Kiev. 

Oskana  Meshko  is  now  in  her  second 
year  of  exile  after  being  sentenced  on 
July  3.  1981,  to  6  months  in  a  labor 
camp  and  to  5  years  of  internal  exile 
in  Siberia.  The  charges  brought 
against  her  were  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda"  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
truth  be  known  her  only  crime  was 
the  founding  of  the  "Ukrainian  Public 
Group  To  Promote  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords," and  her  fervent  appeals  on 
behalf  of  her  son,  Oleksander  Ser- 
hiyenko,  a  political  prisoner  who  was 
sentenced  in  1972  to  7  years  of  prison 
and  3  years  of  internal  exile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  courageous  woman 
of  78  years  is  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  In  1976.  Mrs. 
Meshko  suffered  a  heart  attack  during 
a  police  search  of  her  apartment. 
During  the  course  of  one  of  the  re- 
peated, lengthy  interrogation  sessions 
that  Mrs.  Meshko  has  undergone,  she 
had  to  receive  medical  attention  for 
her  heart.  She  also  suffers  from  hy- 
pertension, glaucoma,  and  rheuma- 
tism. 

While  in  exile,  Mrs.  Meshko  is  being 
forced    to    live    under    circumstances 
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which  aggravate  her  heart  condition, 
and  endanger  her  life.  No  medical  care 
is  available  in  Ayan.  the  remote  village 
where  she  is  exiled,  and  her  heart  con- 
dition prevents  her  from  flying  to  the 
nearest  medical  center.  There  are  no 
local  doctors  to  aid  her,  and  prescrip- 
tions cannot  be  filled  since  there  are 
no  drugs  available  in  Ayan. 

Mrs.  Meshko  detailed  some  of  the 
harsh  conditions  she  faces  in  a  1981 
letter: 

I  live  in  total  isolation.  The  winters  are 
harsh  and  the  townspeople  warn  me  that  I 
won't  make  it  through  them.  I  have  encoun- 
tered three  problems:  lack  of  firewood, 
water  and  food.  When  the  snowstorms 
come,  they  will  block  the  roads,  and  if  one 
ventures  out  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  way 
back  home.  Although  the  grocery  store  is 
not  far.  no  one  will  help  me.  no  one  will 
come  with  supplies. 

Pood  is  in  short  supply  in  Ayan,  and 
is  often  heavily  salted,  thus  aggravat- 
ing Mrs.  Meshko's  health  problems. 
She  is  frequently  isolated  for  days  by 
severe  storms,  and  the  authorities 
have  informed  her  that  she  must  wait 
2  to  3  years  for  a  telephone,  leaving 
her  without  any  way  to  get  help  in  an 
emergency.  Mrs.  Meshko  has  been 
aided  by  her  son  who  was  also  exiled 
to  Ayan.  However,  her  sons  10-year 
sentence  was  to  be  completed  today, 
Aug.  4,  1983.  He  must  leave  Ayan  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife,  who  has  been  ill 
since  her  last  pregnancy,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  son  and  his  1-year-old 
daughter.  The  end  of  his  exile  will 
leave  Mrs.  Meshkos  totally  isolated. 

When  Mrs.  Meshko's  son  leaves 
there  will  be  no  one  to  chop  the  wood 
which  supplies  the  only  heat  during 
the  brutal  Siberian  winter.  There  will 
be  no  one  to  help  her  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  later  period  of 
her  life,  it  is  Mrs.  Meshkos  greatest 
wish  to  return  home  and  be  spared  her 
final  years  in  exile.  According  to  arti- 
cle 100  of  the  Soviet  Corrective  Labor 
Code,  convicted  persons  who  suffer 
from  chronic  illnesses  may  be  freed 
from  serving  the  full  term  of  their  sen- 
tences. Therefore,  in  consideration  of 
this  exceptionally  harsh  situation,  the 
letter  I  sent  today  asks  that  Oksana  be 
allowed  to  return  home  with  her  son 
and  his  family  to  Kiev. 

I  want  to  thank  the  100  Members 
who  cosigned  my  letter.  We  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  this  request  be 
given  prompt  and  appropriate  consid- 
eration by  the  Soviet  authorities.* 


August  4,  1983 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  AND 
HELEN  SULLIVAN  ON  THEIR 
40TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


August  Jf,  1983 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan 
who  will  be  celebrating  their  40th  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  Saturday,  August 
20,  1983. 

The  family  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
great  Republic.  The  strength  of  our 
society  rests  upon  the  stability  of  the 
family  to  endure  the  trials  which  life 
places  before  it.  To  maintain  any  rela- 
tionship over  a  long  period  of  time  de- 
mands patience,  understanding,  re- 
spect, and  the  ability  to  return  to  the 
core  of  love  upon  which  that  bond  was 
first  established.  It  is  not  always  an 
easy  task.  The  Sullivan's  deserve  to  be 
proud  of  this  accomplishment. 

John  and  Helen  met  in  1942  during 
the  war  and  were  married  the  follow- 
ing year  in  Camden.  S.C.  The  Sulli- 
vans  have  been  blessed  with  three 
sons:  John,  Jr.,  Michael,  and  Russell. 
The  Sullivans  are  symbols  of  stability 
in  the  community.  John  has  served  as 
Charles  County  Commissioner  for  8 
years  and  worked  20  years  for  Free- 
state  Business  Machines.  Helen  retired 
in  1981  after  30  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  am  proud  to  know  John  and  Helen 
and  to  represent  them  in  Congress.  I 
hope  that  our  colleagues  will  join  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  celebration  of 
their  anniversary  and  the  many  fruit- 
ful years  ahead.* 


RESCUER  MAKES  SELF  KNOWN 
AFTER  ALMOST  40  YEARS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  act  of  bravery  and 
heroism  that  has  gone  unrewarded  for 
almost  40  years. 

On  December  18,  1944.  a  plane  of 
the  20th  Air  Force.  73d  Wing,  498th 
Bomber  Group,  875th  Bomber  Squad- 
ron crashed  into  a  service  gasoline 
area  on  the  island  of  Saipan  after  a 
bomb  run  over  Nagoya,  Japan.  Mr. 
Murray  Juvelier,  a  radar  operator  on 
the  downed  aircraft,  describes  what 
happened  next: 

When  the  plane  finally  settled  on 
the  ground,  I  found  myself  pinned 
under  the  wreckage  with  a  heavy  smell 
of  gasoline.  It  was  quiet,  and  all  I 
could  hear  was  myself  yelling  for  help. 


Out  of  nowhere,  someone  was  pulling 
wreckage  off  me  and  I  was  freed.  I 
probably  was  in  shock,  but  I  can  still 
hear  this  voice  yelling,  'Let's  go 
before  it  blows."  This  soldier  then 
started  to  help  the  others  get  out.  My 
wounds  were  not  disabling,  so  together 
we  helped  some  of  the  others  get  out 
of  the  wreckage.  I  passed  out.  and  the 
next  thing  I  remembered  was  wakmg 
up  at  the  base  hospital. 

Upon  release  from  the  hospital,  Mr. 
Juvelier  was  transferred  to  the  island 
of  Guam,  and  despite  repeated  at- 
tempts, he  was  unable  to  discover  the 
name  of  his  courageous  rescuer.  In 
May  of  this  year,  however,  at  a  mili- 
tary reunion.  Mr.  Juvelier  was  ap- 
proached by  a  man  who  shook  his 
hand,  gave  him  a  big  hug,  and  said,  "I 
guess  you  made  it  after  all.  If  you  were 
as  heavy  then  as  you  are  now,"  the 
stranger  continued,  "I  never  would 
have  gotten  you  out  of  the  plane." 

The  name  of  this  hero  is  Robert 
Evans;  he  was  then  a  sergeant  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  with  the  500th 
Bomber  Group  Z  Square  No.  3.  His 
selfless  act  -of  heroism  in  saving 
another  man's  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  spirit 
that  makes  us  all  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  have  added  my  voice  to  that  of  Mr. 
Juvelier  in  requesting  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  take  prompt  action 
toward  awarding  an  appropriate  medal 
of  honor  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  has  never 
sought  any  kind  of  recognition  or  ac- 
claim for  his  heroism.  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  although  40  years  have 
passed,  all  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  reward  such 
a  splendid  display  of  personal  cour- 
age.* 


A  PARADISE  FOR  SPIES 

HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 


•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  "a  para- 
dise for  spies "  that  is  what  Japan  has 
been  called  regarding  Soviet  espionage 
activities.  Last  week  Japan's  Foreign 
Minister,  Shintaro  Abe,  linked  the 
flow  of  Japanese  high  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  with  that  country's 
military  build  up.  Japan,  the  Minister 
said,  must  consider  measures  to  re- 
strict the  transfer  of  high  technology 
to  the  Soviets.  Mr.  Abe  did  not,  howev- 
er, spell  out  a  plan  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. 

The  similarities  between  certain 
American  and  Soviet  weapons  clearly 
means  that  someone  is  not  minding 
the  storehouse  of  advanced  Western 
technology.  Abe  said  he  cannot  deny 
allies'  allegations  that  such  high  tech- 
nology outflows  have  led  to  Soviet 
military  expansion.  As  a  member  of 
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the  free  world  Japan  must  consider  re- 
strictions on  the  transfer  of  high  tech- 
nology, he  said.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ters' speech  did  not  mention  what 
steps  Japan  would  take  to  correct  this 
problem. 

Japan's  problem  is  also  a  problem 
for  the  United  States.  When  the 
House  returns  in  September  it  will 
consider  H.R.  3231,  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979.  This  is  the  statute  which  regu- 
lates and  licenses  the  export  from  the 
United  States  of  militarily  sensitive 
technology.  The  problem  the  House 
will  examine  is  whether  or  not  to 
eliminate  the  licensing  of  U.S.  high 
tech  exports  to  Japan  and  several 
Western  European  countries.  Their 
export  control  systems  do  not  do  the 
job  of  forestalling  Soviet  acquisition  of 
advanced  technology. 

The  countries  of  the  NATO  Alliance 
and  Japan  are  members  of  an  informal 
coordinating     committee     known     as 
Cocom.   It   establishes   guidelines   for 
the  export  of  high  technology  to  the 
Soviet    bloc    and    other    Communist 
countries.  But  Cocom's  guidelines  are 
just  recommendations  to  participating 
governments.    Cocom    guidelines    are 
not  legally  binding  or  enforceable  on 
any  country.  The  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  Amendments,  reported  by  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs,   pro- 
poses to  eliminate  the  U.S.  licensing  of 
exports  to  Cocom.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  eliminating  licenses  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  member  countries 
of  Cocom  are  now  effectively  control- 
ling sensitive  exports  to  Communist 
countries.  The  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port this  assertion.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Japan  seems  to  agree. 

Eliminating  the  requirement  for 
export  licenses  to  Cocom  countries  will 
seriously  endanger  U.S.  efforts  to  raise 
the  level  of  national  export  controls. 
The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  did  not 
deliver  his  speech  because  the  United 
States  was  contemplating  relaxing 
export  controls.  Warnings  from  the 
United  States  about  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign to  acquire  Western  technology 
no  doubt  contributed  to  Mr.  Abe's 
speech.  Last  June,  a  Soviet  diplomat 
was  expelled  from  Japan  for  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  confidential  information 
from  a  computer  software  company. 

High  technology  has  become  a  very 
popular  term.  Exports  of  high  technol- 
ogy are  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
panacea  from  our  trade  deficit.  A 
sense  of  balance  is  sorely  needed. 
America  is  not  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing its  most  advanced  science  and 
technology  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis.  U.S.  companies  should  have 
every  opportunity  to  sell  advanced 
goods  and  technology  to  our  major 
allies  and  trading  partners.  But  we 
also  need  a  control  system  to  insure 
that  our  research  laboratories  do  not 
contribute  to  the  development  of 
Soviet  weaponry. 
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The  Export  Administration  Act  is 
one  tool  to  inhibit  the  sureptitious  ac- 
quisition by  the  Soviets  of  Western 
technology.  Export  licensing  among 
Cocom  countries  is  an  important 
device  to  monitor  shipments  and  to 
identify  exporters  who  would  sell 
products,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  our  adversaries  around  the  world. 

When  the  Export  Administration 
Act  comes  before  the  House,  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  U.S. 
export  controls  and  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  improving  the  export  control 
system  of  our  allies.  When  these  objec- 
tives become  a  reality,  there  may  be  a 
diminished  need  for  licensing  exports 
among  our  partners  in  Cocom.  Until 
that  time,  we  should  retain  and  im- 
prove the  export  licensing  process.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL.  GUION  S. 
BLUFORD.  JR. 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  up- 
coming STS-8.  the  eighth  launch  of 
the  space  shuttle  and  the  third  launch 
of  the  spacecraft.  Challenger,  is  a  par- 
ticularly special  one  to  minorities  be- 
cause the  mission  will  include  Lt.  Col. 
Guion  S.  Bluford.  Jr.,  the  first  black 
American  to  orbit  into  space.  Those  of 
us  in  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
regard  his  inclusion  in  this  space  mis- 
sion as  significant  because  he  serves  as 
a  role  model   for  young  blacks  that 
through    dedication    and    hard    work 
they,  too,  can  explore  the  universe.  As 
America's  first  black  male  astronaut, 
Bluford  rightfully  views  himself  as  "a 
pacesetter  •  •  *  a  guy  who's  setting 
the  pace  for  the  (black)  people  who 
are  going  to  fly  behind  me. " 

The  4-day  shuttle  mission  is  sched- 
uled to  be  launched  on  August  30,  1983 
from  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Fla. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bluford  will  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  deploy- 
ing an  important  commercial  satellite 
for  the  Government  of  India.  He  will 
also  help  conduct  an  experiment  to 
separate  live,  human  and  animal  cells 
for  biomedical  research,  and  will  assist 
Comdr.  Richard  H.  Truly  during  the 
shuttle's  ascent  and  descent. 

Presently  ser\'ing  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Bluford  graduated  from  Perm 
State  University  in  1964  as  a  distin- 
guished Air  Force  ROTC  graduate. 

He  attended  pilot  training  at  Wil- 
liams Air  Force  Base.  Ariz,  and  re- 
ceived his  pilot  wings  in  January  1965. 
He  then  went  to  F-4C  combat  crew 
training  in  Arizona  and  Florida  and 
was  assigned  to  the  557th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron. 

In  July  1967.  he  was  assigned  to  the 
3630th  Flying  Training  Wing,  Shep- 
pard  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  as  a  T-38A 
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instructor  pilot.  He  served  as  a  stand- 
ardization evaluation  officer  and  as  an 
assistant  flight  commander.  In  early 
1971,  he  attended  squadron  officers 
school  and  returned  as  am  executive 
support  officer  of  the  deputy  com- 
mander of  operations  and  as  school 
secretary  for  the  wing. 

In  August  1972.  he  entered  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  residen- 
cy school  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Ohio.  Upon  graduating  in 
1974,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Force 
Flight  Dynamics  Laboratory  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio,  as  a  staff  development  engineer. 
He  served  as  deputy  for  advanced  con- 
cepts for  the  aeromechanics  division 
and  as  branch  chief  of  the  aerodynam- 
ics and  airframe  branch  in  the  labora- 
tory. Bluford  has  written  and  present- 
ed several  scientific  papers  in  the  area 
of  computational  fluid  dynamics. 

He  has  logged  over  3.200  hours  jet 
flight  time  in  the  T-33.  T-37.  T-38.  P- 
4C.  C-135,  and  F-5A/B,  including  1,300 
hours  as  a  T-38  instructor  pilot.  He 
also  has  an  FAA  commercial  pilot  li- 
cense. 

In  January  1978.  Bluford  was  select- 
ed as  an  astronaut  candidate  by 
NASA.  He  became  eligible  for  assign- 
ment as  a  mission  specialist  on  space 
shuttle  flight  crews  upon  completion 
of  a  1  year  training  and  evaluation 
period  making  him  eligible  for  assign- 
ment as  a  mission  specialist  on  future 
space  shuttle  flight  crews.  He  has 
worked  with  the  remote  manipulator 
system,  spacelab-3  experiments,  shut- 
tle systems.  Shuttle  Avionics  Integra- 
tion Laboratory  (SAIL),  and  the 
Flight  Systems  Laboratory  (FSL) 
while  completing  various  assignments 
within  the  Astronaut  Office  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  I  am  proud  to  salute 
this  black  American  male  pioneer  for 
his  important  contributions  to  Ameri- 
ca's space  program.  Historically,  black 
Americans  have  made  many  important 
scientific  and  technological  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation.  Guion  Bluford 
continues  this  fine  tradition  and  I 
speak  for  all  20  black  men  and  women 
of  the  caucus  in  wishing  him  and  his 
fellow  crew  a  safe  and  successful 
voyage.* 


USER  FEES  FOR  COSTS  ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH  PLANT  AND 
ANIMAL  QUARANTINE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  date  introduced,  by  request,  draft 
legislation  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Speaker. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  bill  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  excerpt  from 
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the  Secretary's  letter  accompanying 
the  draft  legislation: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  charge  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with:  <  1 )  laws  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  introduction  or  dis- 
semination of  plant  and  animal  pests  and 
diseases  into  or  throughout  the  United 
States:  (2)  laws  intended  to  assure  the 
humane  care,  treatment  and  transportation 
of  animals:  and.  (3)  actions  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  import  requirements  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
plant  and  animal  pests  and  diseases  from 
the  United  States.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
money  collected  shall  be  credited  to  ac- 
counts which  the  Secretary  may  establish 
for  these  activities,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  The  costs  incurred  for 
the  performance  of  activities  under  section 
1  of  the  bill  will  be  charged  to  such  ac- 
counts. Under  present  procedures,  all  costs 
of  such  activities  are  paid  from  appropri- 
ated funds:  authority  to  recover  costs  for 
these  activities  is  very  limited.  We  believe 
all  costs  associated  with  these  programs  of 
the  Department  should  be  t)orne  by  the  per- 
sons who  receive  the  services  provided,  and 
not  by  the  general  public. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  President  s  Fiscal  Year  1984  budget  and 
would  reduce  outlays  by  some  $3.6  million 
annually.  The  proposal  is  also  consistent 
with  the  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
recommendations  (see  GAO  report  CED-81- 
49). 

Upon  enactment,  fees  totalling  about  $3.6 
million  annually  would  be  implemented  to 
recover  the  costs  of  issuing  phytosanitary 
certificates  and  testing,  certification,  inspec- 
tion, and  quarantine  of  animals  and  plants 
for  import  and  export.* 


SOVIET  OFFICIALS  CHARGE  LEV 
ELBERT  WITH  POSSESSION  OF 
HASHISH 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  learned  the  distressing 
news  that  Soviet  officials  are  charging 
Lev  Elbert,  a  Jewish  refusenik  who 
has  applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel  with- 
out success  since  1976,  with  possession 
of  a  large  quantity  of  hashish. 

This  represents  a  despicable  attempt 
by  the  Soviet  prison  authorities  to 
heap  even  further  harassment  and 
suffering  on  the  Elbert  family  whose 
only  crime  is  the  desire  to  be  reunited 
with  their  family  in  Israel,  and  prac- 
tice their  religion  and  culture  in  a  free 
society.  They  cannot  do  so  in  Kiev. 

Prior  to  this  trumped-up  charge  of 
hashish  possession.  Lev  Elbert  had  al- 
ready been  sentenced  to  a  1-year 
prison  term  for  refusing  to  be  inducted 
into  the  Soviet  Army. 

I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  bring  an  immediate  end  to  the  per- 
secution of  Lev  Elbert  and  his  family, 
and  to  allow  the  family  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
reason  for  them  not  to  do  so.  Contin- 
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ued  intransigence  in  this  matter  will 
demonstrate  incredible  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  sets 
back  their  quest  for  legitimacy  in  the 
international  community.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ED  SOLTIS 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  a  model  citizen  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  Ed 
Soltis.  Ed  has  been  working  to  help 
the  southwest  side  of  Chicago  for  over 
42  years.  His  involvement  in  church 
and  community  activities  has  enriched 
all  of  our  lives. 

Ed  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  others.  To  commemorate  that  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  the  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary that  Ed  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
celebrated  on  July  1,  I  introduce  into 
today's  Record  a  newspaper  article 
published  when  Ed  was  awarded  the 
•Ray  McDonald  Community  Achieve- 
ment Award": 

The  Midway  Sentinel  proudly  salutes 
Edward  Soltis  as  our  monthly  recipient  of 
the  Ray  McDonald  Community  Achieve- 
ment Award.  This  recogmition  is  given  to  Ed 
for  his  dedication  and  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  our  community. 

Soltis,  a  life  long  resident  of  the  South- 
west side,  attended  and  graduated  from 
Dunbar  Township  High  School.  He  also  re- 
ceived two  years  of  technical  training  in  ma- 
chine shop  at  Tilden  Tech. 

His  community  involvement  began  42 
years  ago  with  the  St.  Symphorosa  Holy 
Name  Society  and  Ushers  Club.  He  served  as 
president  of  both  organizations.  In  addition 
he  served  on  St.  Symphorosa 's  Supper  Club 
as  chairman  of  the  sick  and  vigil  committee. 
Recently,  the  Supper  Club  honored  him  as 
their  Outstanding  Senior  Citizen  for  his 
personal  achievements  for  the  good  of 
others.  He  was  also  selected  as  Grand  Mar- 
shall of  the  St.  Symphorosa  International 
Day. 

Besides  his  many  church  activities.  Ed  is 
also  a  honorary  life  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  past  member  of  the  Senior 
Hearts  Athletic  and  Social  Club:  he  also 
held  an  active  membership  in  the  Clearing 
Civic  League  and  was  an  original  board 
member  for  the  Lech  Walesa  Memorial 
Committee. 

One  of  Ed's  primary  objectives  in  life  has 
always  been  to  get  involved  and  help  as 
many  people  as  possible.  He  has  devoted  his 
life  and  time  for  the  good  of  others.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GARY  FREEMAN 
AND  DANNY  COREY 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.     HOPKINS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
would  like  to  take  tnis  opportunity  to 
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pay  special  tribute  to  two  men,  who 
without  a  thought  to  themselves, 
risked  their  lives  to  save  the  lives  of 
two  others.  The  brave  gentlemen  I 
want  to  recognize  are  Mr.  Gary  Free- 
man of  Irvine,  Ky.,  and  Mr.  Daiuiy 
Corey  of  Mount  Sterling,  Ky. 

On  May  4,  the  lives  of  the  Larry 
Graves  family  were  in  danger  when 
their  small  boat  capsized  while  plung- 
ing through  swollen  waters  over  one  of 
the  Kentucky  River  dams.  Danny 
Corey  and  Gary  Freeman,  who  were 
fishing  offshore,  jumped  in  the  water 
and  pulled  Darren  and  Pamela  Graves 
to  safety.  Danny  Corey's  unselfish  act 
is  especially  noteworthy— he  cannot 
swim. 

Unfortunately,  Larry  Graves,  34,  of 
Lexington  lost  his  life  in  this  tragic  ac- 
cident. The  life  of  a  lost  loved  one  is 
irretrievable,  yet  it  is  due  to  the  cour- 
age of  these  two  men  that  Mrs. 
Pamela  Graves  and  her  11-year-old 
son,  Danny,  are  alive  today. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky,  I 
would  first  like  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  family  and  friends 
of  Larry  Graves'  family. 

But,  I  also  want  to  extend  my  admi- 
ration and  appreciation  to  Gary  Free- 
man and  Danny  Corey  for  risking 
their  lives  to  save  others.* 
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'Robin's  Nest,"  took  more  than  1 
month  of  constant  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  complete. 

The  successful  completion  of  An  Ar- 
tistic Discovery  has  demonstrated  the 
wonderful  opportunity  we  have,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  to  encourage 
the  creative  talents  of  today's  youth. 
The  national  exhibition  of  winning 
artworks  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  cre- 
ative spirit  of  young  people  through- 
out the  country.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA-A  PETITION 
FOR  PEACE 


SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  ART 
EXHIBITION  OPENS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  more  than  30  tal- 
ented young  artists  gathered  with 
Members  in  our  Cannon  tunnel  to  offi- 
cially open  An  Artistic  Discovery— the 
national  exhibition  of  winning 
artworks  by  high  school  students  from 
congressional  districts  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Participating  in  the  ribbon  cutting 
ceremony  were  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill, 
Minority  Leader  Bob  Michel,  and 
Capitol  Architect  George  White, 
whose  staff  spent  tireless  hours  trans- 
forming the  walls  of  our  tunnel  into 
an  artistic  showcase.  The  evening's 
•festivities  were  enhanced  by  a  special 
reception  hosted  by  the  The  Allstate 
Foundation. 

Sponsored  by  the  Arts  Caucus,  An 
Artistic  Discovery  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  expressions  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  arts.  The  outstanding  col- 
lection of  paintings,  drawings,  and 
prints  brings  together  the  activities  of 
208  House  Members  who  conducted 
local  art  competitions  which  involved 
thousands  of  high  school  students. 

My  own  district  winner  is  Robin  Cor- 
coran who  attends  Bayport-Blue  Point 
High    School.     Her    pastel,    entitled 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  brief  moment  to  make 
my  colleagues  aware  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing evidence  demonstrating  the 
public's  opposition  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's strong-arm  tactics  in 
Central  America. 

This  newly  expressed  disenchant- 
ment does  not  come  from  some  liberal. 
Democratic  interest  group,  nor  is  it  a 
product  of  some  random  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  liberal  press.  This  new 
evidence  emanates  exclusively  from 
within  the  walls  of  Congress,  from  a 
group  of  young  women  and  men  who 
play  an  active  role  in  the  legislative 
process  every  day.  I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  congressional  interns. 
These  young  people  come  to  Washing- 
ton from  many  universities  and  col- 
leges and  work  for  Congressmen  and 
Congresswomen  of  diverse  political 
philosophies.  They  come  to  learn 
about  our  political  process  and  to 
become  more  aware  of  world  events 
that  directly  affect  our  lives. 

Mr.    Speaker,    in    the    past   several 
weeks  a  bipartisan  group  of  30  interns 
has  organized,   drawn  up  a  petition, 
and  as  of  this  morning,  secured  hun- 
dreds of  signatures  in  support  of  a 
statement  that  calls  for  an  abandon- 
ment  of   the    regressive,    frightening 
policies    currently    employed    by    the 
President   in   Central   America.   They 
propose  in  lieu  of  these  policies  a  more 
sane,  more  equitable,  more  humane, 
progressive  approach  to  this  troubled 
war-torn  region.  The  proposals  include 
a  call  to  end  U.S.  covert  destabilization 
efforts   against   Nicaragua,   grant   ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  to 
Central     American     refugees,     make 
human  rights  a  priority  in  the  forma- 
tion of  policy  toward  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  region,  and  to  support  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Contadora  group.  I  think 
all  of  these  suggestions  are  vitally  im- 
portant for  the  expeditious  resolution 
of  the  current  turmoil.  We  should  give 
aid  to  governments  which  assist  their 
people  with  education,  which  provide 
them  with  sufficient  food,  and  which 
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respect  human  rights.  I  condemn  con- 
tinued U.S.  aid  to  governments  and 
guerrilla  groups  which  murder  and 
terrorize  the  citizens  of  these  nations. 

I  salute  these  young  interns  for 
standing  up  for  peace  and  justice  and 
advocating  a  sound  democratic  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. If  there  is  a  group  that  can  pro- 
vide well-informed,  sound  advice  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  behalf  of  the 
vast  majority  of  young  Americans, 
that  group  is  the  congressional  in- 
terns. I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
heed  this  advice,  and  begin  to  seek 
peaceful,  and  diplomatic  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  Nicaragua,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  all  of  Central  America. 

The  petition  follow^: 
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President  Reagan: 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  political  in- 
stability in  Central  America  has  raised  seri- 
ous concerns  in  our  country.  We.  the  under- 
signed Congressional  and  Government  In- 
terns, wish  to  express  our  opposition  to  sev- 
eral of  your  Administration's  actions  in  Cen- 
tral America: 

( 1 )  Increased  U.S.  military  involvement: 

(2)  U.S.  military  support  of  governments 
that  blatantly  violate  fundamental  human 
rights; 

(3)  U.S.  violation  of  national  and  interna- 
tional laws:  and 

(4)  continuing  U.S.  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

These  actions  are  increasing  the  probabili- 
ty of  direct  U.S.  troop  involvement  in  a  full- 
scale  regional  war. 

We  believe  these  actions  stem  partly  from 
a  misguided  perception  of  events  in  Central 
America  as  little  more  than  an  outgrowth  of 
the  international  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
overemphasis  on  the  Soviet  inHuence  in 
Central  America  diverts  attention  from  the 
history  of  political  and  economic  oppression 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  current 
unrest.  Moreover,  your  Administration's 
policy  in  Central  America  is  consistent  with 
your  actions  that  increase  the  disparity  of 
wealth  between  the  rich  and  poor  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Believing  that  these  policies  can  only  un- 
dermine both  the  interests  and  ideals  of  the 
United  States  and  that  negotiations  provide 
the  best  means  to  the  establishment  of 
peace,  democracy  and  justice  in  Central 
America,  we  therefore  present  the  following 
petition: 

Whereas  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
violated  the  Boland  Amendment,  the  Rio 
Treaty,  the  O.A.S.  Charter,  and  the  U.N. 
Charter  by  providing  military  assistance  to 
groups  attempting  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan Government:  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  six  months  the  politi- 
cal death  toll  in  El  Salvador  has  risen 
twelve  percent  over  the  previous  six  month 
period,  to  1.054  deaths,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  estimate.  (Tutela  Legal,  the 
Salvadoran  Catholic  Church  and  Amnesty 
International  document  2.527  deaths  or  dis- 
appearances in  the  same  period,  making  the 
total  for  the  last  four  years  more  than 
38.000):  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  has  deployed  combat 
troops  in  Honduras  and  three  task  forces 
led  by  the  Carriers  Ranger,  Coral  and  the 
battleship  New  Jersey  off  the  Nicaraguan 
coasts;  and 
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Whereas  direct  U.S.  intervention  in  the  in-  years,    the    Czechoslovakian    Commu- 

temal  conflicts  in  Latin  America  has  led  to  nist    party    exercised,    with    Moscow's 

the   imposition   of   brutally    repressive   re-  blessings,  a  dictatorial  authority  char- 

Semala'l954*Chae' m3^''*'*'"*-         '  ^^^erized  by  terror,  purges  and  the  re- 

Therefore.  we  call  for  the  following  ac-  Pression  of  basic  liberties.  The  Czecho- 

tions:  slovakian   people   yearned    for   liberal 

(1)  Cease  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  Central  reform. 

America:  Finally,    in    1968.    the    will    of    the 

<2)  End  U.S.  covert"  destabilization  people  triumphed  under  the  new  lead- 
effort  against  Nicaragua;  ership  of  Alexander  Dubcek.   Dubcek 

(3)  Grant  extended  voluntary  departure  ^nd  his  supporters  inaugurated  a 
status  to  Central  American  refugees  until  j  ^^  sweeping  reforms  designed  to 
they  can  safely  return  to  their  homelands;  ...         ,.      ^       w     i        i  ■       .«•         j       . 

(4)  Making  human  rights  as  priority  in  the  liberalize  Czechoslovakian  life  and  pol- 
formulation  of  your  policy  toward  all  of  the  't'cs.  The  Czechoslovakian  Communist 
nations  of  Central  America;  and  Party   released   the   press,    radio,   and 

(5)  Support  the  proposals  of  the  Conta-  TV  from  20  years  of  rigorous  censor- 
dora  Group.  ship.  The  party  established  a  program 

Sincerely.  which  guaranteed  the  basic  freedoms 

of  speech,  press,  assembly,  organiza- 

Name  Permanent  Address  tion.  and  religious  worship  while  as- 
suring all  people  the  free  choice  of 
work,     fair    trial,    personal    property 

rights,  and  the  right  of  free  movement 

inside  and  outside  the  country.  The 

brutal  Soviet  invasion  and  subsequent 

repression  eliminated  the  innovative 
Czechoslovakian  program  which  was 
eventually  to  be  incorporated  into  a 
new  constitution.  In  their  dissent,  the 
freedom-loving  Czechs  encountered 
mass  arrests,  union  purges,  and  reli- 

gious  persecution. 

The  1968  Soviet  invasion  clearly  vio- 

Please  return  to  Clayton  Lewis  in  1206  l^/^^.  ^^^  ".N.  Charter  and  all  tenets 

Longworth    (5-3106)    by    10    on    Friday.  °'  international  law.  The  Soviet  Union 

August  5.*  invaded  a  defenseless  state  to  wipe  out 

^_^^^_^_  a  resurgence  of  human  freedom.  Our 

cniTt^T  r»Av  /->r  cuAiurip  government    condemns    the    Soviet's 

SOVIET  DAY  OF  SHAME  continued  occupation  of  Czechoslova- 

unw    inuw  d    VACiru  ^^^  ^  *  *^"'"^  against  a  small  coun- 
nun.  JUnn  K.  lw\olLn  try's  right  to  determine  its  own  aspira- 
OF  OHIO  tions     and     destiny.     Therefore,     on 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Augusi  21,  the  people  of  the  United 
Thursday,  August  4,  1983  States  as  well  as  freedom  loving  citi- 
-,     i,»c.T^TT  »,     <,       >        .T  ^^^^  throughout  the  world  shall  join 
•  Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years  t^g  Czechoslovakians  held  in  the  iron 
ago.  on  August  21,  the  Soviet  Union  grip  of  Russian  totalitarianism  in  rec- 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  brutally  in-  ognizing  the  Soviet  Day  of  Shame.  We 
vaded  Czechoslovakia  after  that  coun-  support  them  in  their  determined  re- 
try had  taken  modest  steps  toward  de-  sistance  against  Soviet  repression,  and 
mocratization.  The  Soviets  forced  the  vvill  continue  to  do  so  until  justice  pre- 
Czechoslovakian  Government  to  cur-  vails  • 
tail  its  liberal  reforms  and  submit  to 
Soviet  occupation.  After  overrunning 
the  brace  but  overmatched  resistance 
by   the   Czechoslovakian   people,   the 
Soviets  quickly  reestablished  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  state.  Tragically,  the  Soviet 
armies  which  entered  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968  remain  there  today. 

The  Czechoslovakian  Government 
has  suffered  a  history  of  Soviet  inter- 
vention. After  World  War  II,  a  demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia  fell  victim  to  a 
communist  coup  in  1948  which  trans- 
formed the  country  into  a  full-fledged 
satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  During 
the  coup.  Communist  militia  occupied 
the  headquarters  of  democratic  parties 
and  arrested  many  democratic  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  The  Communist 
leaders  then  called  a  session  of  the 
parliament  and  voted  themselves  "le- 
gally"  into   power.   For  the   next   20 


WAND-TV  CELEBRATES  30 
YEARS 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years 
ago  this  month,  an  important  newcom- 
er came  to  the  Decatur,  III.,  area. 
WAND-TV.  then  known  as  WTVP-TV, 
went  on  the  air. 

It  marked  a  new  era  of  entertain- 
ment, education  and  public  service  for 
the  people  of  central  Illinois.  As  an  af- 
filiate of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  WAND  has  brought  in  a  variety  of 
entertainment  programs.  Yet,  its 
strength  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  30 
years  ago — local  programing. 


August  I  1983 

Over  the  years,  the  local  product  has 
evolved  from  live  entertainment  and 
children's  programing  to  outstanding 
news  and  public  service  offerings. 

Nine  years  ago  this  summer,  Decatur 
suffered  through  a  series  of  disasters, 
beginning  with  a  tornado  followed  by 
severe  flooding  and  climaxed  with  a 
terrible  explosion  in  the  railroad 
yards. 

WAND  was  on  hand  at  all  these 
tragedies,  providing  viewers  with  first- 
hand reports  and  reliable  information. 
In  the  case  of  the  railroad  yard  explo- 
sion, covering  the  story  involved  per- 
sonal risks  for  the  reporters  and 
camera  operators. 

This  spirit  of  dedication  extends 
beyond  the  station's  news  department 
and  can  be  found  in  every  section  of 
the  station's  operation  from  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  to  the  technical 
workers  that  keep  the  station  on  the 
air. 

Quality  programing,  quality  employ- 
ees and  quality  management  have 
been  the  standard  at  WAND.  Togeth- 
er, these  elements  guarantee  public 
service  to  the  Decatur  community  and 
the  continued  success  of  channel  17. 

Local  television  stations  are  special. 
They  ask  to  come  into  their  viewers' 
homes  several  times  a  day.  If  they  pro- 
vide a  needed  service,  if  they  present 
professional,  tasteful  and  quality  pro- 
graming, they  are  invited  back. 

This  is  the  truest  measure  of  their 
success. 

WAND  has  been  dropping  by  and 
being  invited  back  for  30  years  and 
will  likely  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
Americans  watch  television. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  call  your  attention  and  that 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  distinguished 
broadcast  operation.* 
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NEWHALL'S  WESTERN  WALK  OF 
FAME 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  West  and  its  cowboy  are  one 
of  our  most  cherished  and  enduring 
traditions. 

The  cowboy  was  the  good  guy.  Tall 
in  the  saddle,  leathered  and  gritty,  he 
was  indomitable,  courageous,  upright, 
loyal,  and  romantic. 

This  man,  his  lure  and  lore,  his  spirit 
and  great  heart,  his  adventures  are  en- 
shrined in  the  western  Walk  of  Fame 
in  downtown  Newhall,  Calif. 

Sitting  comfortably  in  the  middle  of 
the  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  like  an  old 
cowhand  on  a  familiar  saddle,  Newhall 
has  a  western  movie  history  that  is  un- 
matched anywhere. 

The  legacy  began  many  years  ago 
with    William    S.     Hart,    the    great 
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cowboy  star  of  the  silent  movie  era 
who  shot  many  a  stirring  epic  on  his 
Newhall  ranch.  He  was  the  first  of 
many  western  stars  to  ride  off,  victori- 
ous and  undaunted,  into  the  Santa 
Clarita  Valley  sunset. 

Following  his  trail  were  men  whose 
names  create  such  strong  images  in 
the  memory  that  you  can  hear  the 
hoof  beats,  smell  the  sage,  and  see  the 
bandit  spin  down  into  the  dust.  They 
were  Tom  Mix.  Tex  Ritter,  Hoot 
Gibson,  and  Gene  Autry.  Each  of 
these  film  legends  had  ranches,  shot 
movies  and  bad  guys  in  the  hills  and 
arroyos  of  Newhall. 

The  western  Walk  of  Fame  is  young, 
yet  it  already  holds  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  all  valley  residents  and 
western  fans  everywhere.  Begun  3 
years  ago  by  the  Downtown  Newhall 
Merchants  Association,  the  Walk 
today  honors,  with  bronze  saddles, 
William  S.  Hart,  Tom  Mix,  Gene 
Autry,  Tex  Ritter,  Rex  Allen,  and 
Eddy  Dean. 

The  grand  tradition  continues  on 
August  27  when  Roy  Rogers,  Dale 
Evans,  Pat  Buttram.  Claude  Akins, 
Tex  Williams,  and  Andy  Jauregui  are 
enshrined  in  the  Western  Walk  of 
Fame. 

Who  doesn't  know  of  Roy  Rogers, 
king  of  the  cowboys.  He  is  a  star  of 
radio  and  television  and  more  than  100 
movies.  For  12  consecutive  years.  Roy 
Rogers  was  the  No.  1  western  star. 

Dale  Evans  is  the  much-admired 
queen  of  the  West  and  the  first 
woman  to  be  honored  in  the  Western 
Walk  of  Fame.  She  is  an  actress, 
singer,  author,  and  rodeo  star  who  has 
more  box  office  records  at  State  fairs 
and  rodeos  than  any  other  female  star. 
Pat  Buttram,  longtime  favorite  hu- 
morist, is  Hollywood's  sophisticated 
rube  and  Gene  Autry's  sidekick.  A  tal- 
ented comedian  and  raconteur,  he 
starred  in  the  television  series.  "Green 
Acres  ** 

Tex  Williams,  is  a  singer,  song- 
writer, band  leader,  and  beloved  New- 
hall resident.  Tex  literally  capitalized 
on  his  Capitol  record  hit,  "Smoke, 
Smoke  That  Cigarette."  Overnight  he 
was  in  demand  for  movies,  appear- 
ances in  nightclubs,  and  television 
shows. 

Claude  Akins  is  a  star  of  numerous 
films,  stage  appearances,  and  televi- 
sion shows,  most  recently  'B.  J.  and 
the  Bear"  and  "Sheriff  Lobo. "  Akins  is 
a  representative  of  the  new  West  and 
a  versatile  performer. 

Andy  Jauregui  is  a  pioneer  rancher 
in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  a  champi- 
on calf  and  steer  roper,  a  bronc  and 
bull  rider,  a  stock  and  stuntman,  a 
member  of  the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame. 
He  is  a  personification  of  the  history 
of  Newhall  and  its  western  traditions. 
These  heros  of  the  not-so-wild  West 
are  beloved  by  all  for  what  they  have 
given  to  each  of  us— joy,  laughter,  and 


diversion— and   for  what   they   repre- 
sent—honor, virtue,  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  play  a  small  role  in  this  contempo- 
rary western  story  of  affection  and 
recognition.* 


POWELL  MOORE 


ROLLAND  TRUMAN,  AN  EMINENT 
MAGISTRATE,  RETIRES  HIS 
ROBE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 


•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Rolland  Truman,  Superior  Court  Com- 
missioner and  judge  pro  tem  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  A  close  friend  of  mine 
for  more  than  35  years,  Rolland  re- 
cently decided  to  retire  his  robe.  He 
leaves  his  position  with  the  Superior 
Court  in  Long  Beach  after  15  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  County  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Rolland  has  been  licensed  to  prac- 
tice in  the  State  of  California  since 
1942,  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  since  1957.  He 
earned  both  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Juris  Doctorate  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  He 
quickly  established  himself  as  an  inci- 
sive, yet  fair  attorney  prior  to  assum- 
ing his  place  on  the  bench.  There  he 
earned  the  respect  of  both  his  col- 
leagues and  the  attorneys  who  prac- 
ticed before  him  because  of  his  unwav- 
ering commitment  to  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice. 

In  addition  to  his  service  on  the 
bench,  Rolland  has  devoted  himself  to 
community  service.  He  has  assumed 
leading  roles  in  such  organizations  as 
the  Church  State  Council  for  the 
Western  United  States,  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Long  Beach,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Arbitration 
Association,  and  as  both  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  White 
Memorial  Medical  Center  and  first 
president  of  the  Angeles  Nature  Club. 
Like  his  father  before  him.  Rolland 
also  is  extremely  active  in  the  Sev- 
enth-day Adventist  Church,  and  all 
who  attend  the  Bellflower-Lakewood 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  know 

him  well. 

Born  in  1912.  Rolland  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Truman.  He  is  a 
native  of  Loma  Linda.  Calif.,  and  with 
his  wife.  Laurel  A.  Weibel-Truman, 
M.D.,  has  raised  an  outstanding  family 
of  seven.  Together  with  my  wife.  Lee.  I 
would  like  to  extend  to  Rolland  and 
Laurel  Truman,  and  their  seven  chil- 
dren: Rolland,  Jr.,  Norris,  Tracy, 
Tammy,  Trina,  Trent,  and  Tricia,  our 
wishes  for  a  future  as  bright  as  their 
past  is  memorable.* 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  our 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  expressing  our 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
Honorable  Powell  Moore,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations.  He  will  be  leaving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  upcoming 
August  recess. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Powell  A.  Moore  was 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Legislative  Affairs  and  was  in  charge 
of  White  House  relations  with  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  was  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion on  January  19,  1981  by  President- 
elect Ronald  Reagan  and  was  sworn  in 
on  January  21,  1981. 

Before  joining  the  White  House 
staff,  Mr.  Moore  had  been  engaged  for 
the  previous  6  years  in  governmental 
relations  and  Washington  representa- 
tion as  a  consultant  for  a  variety  of 
corporations  and  associations. 

He  began  his  Washington  career  in 
1966  as  an  aide  to  the  late  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia.  When 
Senator  Russell  died  in  1971,  he 
became  Deputy  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  and  later  served  in  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Affairs  at  the  White 
House  under  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford.  When  he  left  th6  White  House 
staff  to  enter  private  business  in  1975, 
he  was  a  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  Moore  and  his  staff  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  many  matters  during 
the  past  2  years.  Whether  the  problem 
was  legislative,  constitutent-related,  or 
a  matter  of  translating  the  complexity 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Powell 
was  always  helpful.  His  integrity,  loy- 
alty, dedication,  and  good  humor  will 
be  missed.  I  wish  him  the  best  as  he 
takes  on  important  responsibilities  in 
the  private  sector.* 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  with  30  of  my 
colleagues,  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
National  Commission  on  Women's 
Business  Ownership. 

Specifically,  the  Commission  will  be 
charged  to: 
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Recommend  ways  to  enhance  pro- 
curement opportunities  for  women 
business  owners; 

Recommend  ways  to  enhance  access 
to  credit  for  women  in  business; 

Review  of  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  promoting  ownership 
of  businesses  by  women,  and  suggest 
possible  changes; 

Recommend  new  private  sector  Ini- 
tiatives in  management  and  technical 
assistance  to  women  business  owners; 
and 

Review  and  recommend  improve- 
ments in  data  collection  procedures  on 
various  aspects  of  women-owned  busi- 
nesses, including  existing  Federal  ini- 
tiatives and  Federal  procurement  poli- 
cies. 

The  creation  of  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Women's  Business  Owner- 
ship is  timely  and  worthwhile.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  is  an  important  step 
toward  recognizing  the  contributions 
of  and  correcting  the  problems  faced 
by  women  business  owners. 

We  hope  our  colleagues  will  support 
this  important  measure.* 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  AND  MX 
MISSILE 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  was  engaged  in  a  history 
making  event  as  we  debated  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  and  the  MX  missile.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  good  that  came 
from  these  debates:  We  cleared  the  air 
of  national  defense  policy  and  made  it 
possible  to  examine  the  consequences 
of  our  decisions  on  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses. 

During  the  coming  recess  I  think  it 
is  of  critical  importance  for  us  to  listen 
carefully  to  our  constituents.  We  will 
find  that  while  a  strong  national  de- 
fense is  supported  throughout  this 
land,  a  wasteful,  unnecessary  and  es- 
sentially ineffective  new  missile 
system  has  no  support. 

It  is  a  rather  well-known  fact  that 
many  of  the  designers  of  the  MX  have 
turned  against  it.  and  the  certainty 
that  this  missile— still  with  no  reliable 
basing  mode— is  ineffective  is  shared 
by  most  of  our  constituents. 

This  is  a  time  of  reconstruction  in 
America.  We  must  begin  to  mend  our 
internal  fences  and  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages of  the  recession.  It  is  not  a  time 
for  foreign  adventures,  unnecessary 
new  missiles,  and  high  budget  deficits. 

If  we  listen  carefully  to  our  constitu- 
ents in  the  coming  months  we  will  find 
a  concern  for  our  Nation's  defenses 
that  does  not  include  bringing  us 
again  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 

We  should  take  heart  from  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  our  constituents. 
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We  will  find  among  them  this  summer 
the  sustinence  and  strength  to  wholly 
and  finally  condemn  the  MX  missile 
where  it  belongs— where  all  wasteful, 
unnecessary,  and  ineffective  ideas 
belong.* 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1983 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  encoun- 
tering problems  with  a  new  automo- 
bile is  so  common  an  experience  that 
we  have  given  a  new  meaning  to  the 
word  "lemon  "—which  means  not  only 
the  delicious  fruit  grown  in  my  home 
State  of  California,  but  it  now  also 
means  an  automobile  with  persistent 
mechanical  problems— a  dud. 

This  lemon  phenomenon  is  not 
unique  to  any  particular  make  or 
model  of  automobile,  and  it  occurs  as 
frequently  with  foreign  as  with  domes- 
tic cars.  The  only  common  element  is 
the  frustration  shared  by  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  end  up  with  a 
lemon. 

For  most  Americans  the  purchase  of 
a  car  is  one  of  the  largest  investments 
they  will  make.  For  this  reason  it  is  es- 
sential that  purchasers  of  automobiles 
be  assured  that  effective  remedies  are 
available  if  a  vehicle  turns  out  to  be 
defective  and  cannot  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  address 
these  problems,  I  have  introduced  the 
Automobile  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1983.  This  act  requires  that  the 
manufacturer,  agent,  or  authorized 
dealer  responsible  for  a  new  defective 
automobile  correct  such  defects  that 
may  occur  within  the  first  2  years  or 
18,000  miles  of  operation  of  the  car, 
whichever  comes  first. 

The  automobile  purchaser  will  be 
entitled  to  a  refund  or  a  new  vehicle 
from  the  manufacturer  after  making 
four  unsuccessful  attempts  to  repair  a 
specific  defect  or  after  the  vehicle  has 
been  out  of  service  for  30  or  more  days 
during  the  2-year  period  or  the  first 
18,000  miles  of  use.  Before  consumers 
can  receive  a  new  car  or  a  refund,  how- 
ever, they  must  use  the  manufactur- 
er's arbitration  program  that  may  be 
available. 

Existing  Federal  legislation  is  inad- 
equate to  provide  automobile  consum- 
ers the  assurances  they  need.  The  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code,  the  standard 
legislation  that  has  been  adopted  by 
almost  all  States,  provides  only  im- 
plied warranties  and  gives  no  guaran- 
tee to  a  car  owner  that  he  can  recover 
his  costs  if  the  purchase  turns  out  to 
be  a  lemon. 

The  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  Act 
sets  minimum  standards  for  warranty 
protection,  but  this  legislation  is  gen- 
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erally  not  applicable  for  purchasers  of 
lemons.  Automobile  manufacturers 
and  dealers  are  essentially  free  to 
impose  any  restrictions  or  limitations 
they  desire  upon  warranties. 

In  order  to  fill  this  gap  in  Federal 
consumer  protection,  a  number  of 
States  have  passed  so-called  lemon 
laws.  At  present  some  15  States— in- 
cluding my  home  State  of  California- 
have  enacted  such  legislation. 

While  there  is  some  similarity  in 
these  State  laws,  they  differ  in  impor- 
tant respects.  The  Constitution  clearly 
vests  in  the  Federal  Government  the 
authority  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States.  In  the  critical  area 
of  automobile  consumer  protection,  it 
is  important  and  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  establish  uniform  and  un- 
ambiguous national  standards. 

At  present  we  have  a  patchwork  of 
State  laws.  The  same  automobile  if 
purchased  in  one  State  is  covered  by  a 
warranty  which  can  differ  significant- 
ly from  what  is  available  if  the  auto- 
mobile were  purchased  in  another 
State.  This  invites  confusion  and 
works  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
consumers. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  is 
intended  to  remove  that  confusion  and 
establish  uniform  and  consistent  war- 
ranty protection.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.* 
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ON  THE  FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE, 
FUNGICIDE,  AND  RODENTI- 
CIDE  REFORM  ACT 


IMI 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  joining  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Tom  Harkin. 
as  a  cosponsor  on  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Reform  Act,  a  comprehensive  bill 
being  introduced  today.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  complex  and  im- 
portant shortcomings  in  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act,  FIFRA,  the  basic  environ- 
mental statute  regulating  pesticides. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  the  Depart- 
ment Operations,  Research,  and  For- 
eign Agriculture  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  has  conducted  an  extensive 
series  of  legislative  and  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  pesticide  program.  This 
spring  the  House  passed  a  simple  1- 
year  reauthorization  bill,  H.R.  2785, 
During  consideration  of  this  bill,  the 
subcommittee  decided  to  defer  action 
on  major  substantive  amendments  and 
pass  out  the  simple  reauthorization. 
The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act  is  one  of 
the  measures  the  subcommittee  will 
take  up  in  the  fall.  In  addition,  the 


subcommittee  will  be  considering  H.R. 
3254.  the  Pesticide  Import  and  Export 
Act  of  1983,  introduced  on  June  8, 
1983,  by  Chairman  Heftel.  This  bill 
addresses  a  range  of  important  issues 
regarding  the  export  of  pesticides 
from  the  United  States. 

The  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  pesticide  program  both  need  to  be 
improved.  I  am  hopeful  that  addition- 
al resources  provided  in  next  year's 
budget  and  administrative  initiatives 
underway  at  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  will  be  constructive  in 
this  regard.  I  do  believe  that  the  re- 
search compiled  by  the  Department 
Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  over  the  last  3 
years  clearly  supports  the  need  for 
some  fundamental  reforms  in  the  stat- 
ute. I  think  the  major  issues  are  well 
known  and  documented  at  this  point, 
and  that  the  subcommittee  will  be 
able  to  pass  some  positive  initiatives.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES-HELP  FOR 
DEPRESSED  CITIES 

HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1983 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1955, 
the  Enterprise  Zone  Employment  and 
Development  Act,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  enterprise  zone  is  an  important 
concept  which  may  help  us  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  our  cities,  offering 
significant  advantages  to  firms  that 
create  jobs  in  depressed  areas.  Among 
the  incentives  are  an  additional  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  investment,  along 
*  with  a  jobs  credit  equal  to  10  percent 
of  payroll.  Within  the  zones,  the  cre- 
ation of  foreign  trade  zones  is  encour- 
aged and  capital  gains  taxes  for  inves- 
tors are  eliminated. 

The  enterprise  zone  is  the  most  ex- 
citing proposal  that  has  come  forward 
in  recent  years  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  inner  city  and  the  structur- 
ally unemployed.  Zones  would  be  in 
areas  where  conventional  policies 
should  be  supplemented.  These  zones 
would  be  ideal  locations  to  test  more 
innovative  approaches  without  dis- 
mantling programs  which  are  already 
effective. 

A  major  economic  problem  of  the 
inner  city  has  been  the  poor  sustain- 
ing power  of  businesses— especially 
small  businesses.  Small  firms  are  the 
most  effective  creators  of  jobs  in  the 
economy,  and  provide  the  type  of  jobs 
most  suitable  to  the  inner  city.  They 
bring  together  the  talent  of  the  entre- 
preneur and  the  young,  unskilled  work 
force,  and  they  play  a  crucial  role  in 
the  community.  But  these  types  of  en- 
terprise need  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal   Government   to   thrive.   The 
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best  way  to  encourage  this  sector  is  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  the  entrepre- 
neur and  to  give  these  individuals  the 
kind  of  business  climate  that  will  pro- 
vide the  incentive  to  take  the  risks 
necessary  to  succeed. 

For  example,  neighborhood  resi- 
dents have  been  eager  to  put  their 
own  time,  effort,  and  limited  resources 
into  housing  rehabilitation  if  given  the 
encouragement  to  do  so.  Under  the  en- 
terprise zone  concept,  the  Federal 
Government  would  help  fuel  such  in- 
centive if  it  created  a  climate  in  which 
essentially  self-help  projects  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed. 

Another  positive  aspect  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  local  and  State  govern- 
ments must  initiate  the  process  by  ap- 
plying for  zone  status.  They  must  also 
submit  a  zone  contract  which  outlines 
the  steps  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments plan  to  take  to  improve  the  cli- 
mate for  job  creation,  economic 
growth,  and  community  development 
within  the  zone.  Using  this  informa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  designate 
up  to  25  zones  a  year  for  3  years, 
giving  preference  to  zones  with  the 
worst  economic  conditions,  the  best 
contracts,  and  the  broadest  communi- 
ty support. 

The  basic  attractiveness  of  this  idea 
is  that  instead  of  thrusting  a  prede- 
signed package  on  a  community,  it 
would  put  into  place  a  program  which 
local  officials  and  residents  can  mold 
to  fit  their  area's  specific  economic 
and  social  circumstances.  My  district, 
for  example,  which  is  comprised 
mainly  of  diverse  ethnic  groups,  is  in 
need  of  this  type  of  new,  fresh  ap- 
proach to  help  their  depressed  living 
areas.  Development  along  our  Hudson 
County  waterfront  must  be  encour- 
aged to  spread  inland  to  these  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  enterprise  zone  concept  marks  a 
new  direction  for  inner  city  revitaliza- 
tion.  But  unlike  many  new  ideas,  en- 
thusiasm for  this  proposal  is  not  limit- 
ed to  one  political  group  or  lobby.  The 
proposal  has  drawn  support  from  a 
wide  range  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  are  rarely  in  agreement  on 
any  aspect  of  public  policy.  These 
groups  include  the  National  Urban 
League,  the  League  of  Cities,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  and  the  Her- 
itage Foundation. ' 

The  enterprise  zone  approach  ap- 
peals to  me,  as  one  of  those  who  has 
been  directly  involved  for  many  years 
in  central  city  projects.  The  zone  con- 
cept seeks  to  stimulate  local  projects 
and  commercial  risk  taking  by  remov- 
ing financial  and  regulatory  obstacles. 
It  provides  a  climate  that  will  make  it 
more  likely  that  community  initiatives 
and  businesses  will  succeed.  It  will  not 
guarantee  success,  but  it  will  help 
reduce  the  number  of  needless  fail- 
ures. 
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I    am    also   enthusiastic   about   this 
proposal  because,  although  the  origi- 
nal concept  came  from  Europe,  the  en- 
terprise zone  is  a  very  American  ap- 
proach  to   inner   city   problems.   The 
citizens    of    other    countries    look    to 
their  central  government  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  society.  However,  in 
this    country,    local    problems    have 
often  effectively  been  dealt  with  on 
the  local  level,  with  a  combination  of 
individual    initiative    and   community 
dedication.    The    enterprise    zone    is 
strongly  within  this  tradition.  It  is  a 
new  and  innovative  proposal,  capable 
of    making    the    scarred    inner   cities 
open  neighborhoods,  capable  of  invit- 
ing urban  pioneering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  over  130  cospon- 
sors,  the  Enterprise  Zone  Act  has 
broad,  bipartisan  support.  Some 
States,  including  New  Jersey,  are  con- 
sidering enterprise  zone  legislation  at 
the  State  level.  In  a  time  when  direct 
Federal  funding  is  being  cut  for  all 
types  of  aid  to  those  in  the  inner 
cities,  we  need  to  act  quickly  to  pass 
and  implement  this  important  propos- 
al.* 


THANK  YOU.  JOAN 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
one  of  the  most  versatile  and  effective 
administrative  assistants  who  has  ever 
served  a  Member  of  Congress  is  leav- 
ing the  Hill.  This  person,  who  during 
the  past  several  years  has  served  as 
my   administrative   assistant,   is  Joan 

Kunkel. 

I  would  like,  for  a  moment,  to  relate 
how  Mrs.  Kunkel  has  served  so  many 
Members  of  Congress  other  than 
myself  over  the  years.  She  began  her 
career  on  the  Hill  in  1951  with  Senator 
Holland  serving  in  various  capacities 
in  his  office  and  eventually  becoming 
his  office  manager.  In  1966,  she  began 
working  for  Representative  William 
Fittes  Ryan  of  New  York.  The  late 
Representative  Ryan  has  been  called 
"the  conscience  of  Congress"  and  I  be- 
lieve this  statement  has  some  bearing 
on  the  quality  of  his  employees- 
people  like  Joan  Kunkel.  After  work- 
ing for  Representative  Ryan,  she 
served  Representative  John  Dow  and 
then  our  colleague  William  Lehman. 

In  1976,  when  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  House,  Joan  Kunkel  was  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  my  office.  Since 
then,  in  her  capacity  as  my  adminis- 
trative assistant,  she  has  excelled  in 
every  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Joan 
Kunkel  is  highly  regarded  by  all  those 
she  has  come  into  contact  with  over 
her  years  of  service  in  the  Congress. 
She  will  be  sorely  missed  by  myself. 
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and  my  staff.  On  behalf  of  all  of  us    manitarian    values    and    the    embodi- 


who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Joan  Kunkel.  I  would  like  to  wish 
her  the  best  of  luck  in  her  future  in 
the  Sun.  and  to  extend  to  her  many 
thanks.* 


ment  of  all  the  best  within  us.« 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  n.oRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  tribute  to  a  courageous 
and  honorable  man.  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, whose  contribution  to  humanity 
by  risking  his  own  life  to  rescue 
100.000  Hungarian  Jews  during  World 
War  II  has  not  gone  urinoliced.  He  lis- 
tened to  his  conscience,  and  I  believe 
his  humanitarian  acts  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  future  generations  to  continue 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  society.  If 
Raoul  Wallenberg  is  alive  today  some- 
where in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  is  cele- 
brating his  71st  birthday.  Recognizing 
Wallenberg's  heroic  deed  of  saving 
Jews  from  Nazi  extermination.  Gov. 
Bob  Graham  of  Florida  has  designated 
today  as  "Raoul  Wallenberg  Day." 

It  is  painful  to  remember  the  Nazi 
genocide  that  was  committed  against  a 
people,  but  by  recalling  the  sacrifice  of 
this  man.  we  may  prevent  this  atrocity 
from  happening  again. 

By  1944.  5  million  Jews  had  already 
met  tragic  deaths  in  the  gas  chambers, 
concentration  camps,  cattle  cars,  and 
through  an  inhumane  and  cruel  proc- 
ess called  selection.  The  Nazis  had  in- 
vaded Hungary  in  the  early  spring  of 
1944  with  the  intent  of  liquidating  the 
last  remaining  Jewish  community  in 
Europe. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, neutral  Sweden  sent  Wallen- 
berg to  conduct  a  rescue  mission.  Wal- 
lenberg printed  his  own  Swedish  pass- 
ports and  defied  the  Nazis  daily  by  fol- 
lowing death  marches,  pulling  people 
off  cattle  cars,  and  constantly  endan- 
gering his  own  life. 

Wallenberg  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Soviet  military  and  imprisoned  at 
the  war's  end  in  1945.  Soviet  officials 
denied  allegations  that  they  were 
holding  Wallenberg  prisoner,  but  in 
the  1950's  they  claimed  he  died  in 
1947.  Yet.  as  recently  as  1974.  prison- 
ers who  have  escaped  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  reached  the  West  claim 
that  Wallenberg  was  still  alive  in  1974. 
And  there  is  the  belief  that  he  might 
yet  still  be  alive.  Wallenberg  was  made 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  1981  for  his  bravery  and  hu- 
manitarianism. 

His  commitment  as  a  "righteous 
Gentile"  will  be  remembered  solemnly 
by  millions  of  people  of  all  religions 
who  hold  him  up  as  a  symbol  of  hu- 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
REALTORS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   RAOUL  WALLEN- 
BERG ON  HIS  7 1ST  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
applaud  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  for  its  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  week. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  its  eval- 
uation of  the  administration's  fiscal 
policy.  The  association  fears,  as  I  do. 
that  if  the  administration  persists  in 
its  present  course  of  irresponsible 
spending  the  economic  recovery  we 
now  enjoy  will  soon  dissipate. 

The  administration's  promises  to 
balance  the  budget  simply  do  not 
square  with  its  actions  bolstering  de- 
fense spending.  We  can  slash  that  de- 
fense budget  by  $30  billion  without  ad- 
versely affecting  our  national 
strength.  The  money  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  drain  into  expensive  de- 
fense weaponry  is  sadly  misdirected. 
That  weaponry  cannot  be  adequately 
and  economically  tested,  housed,  or 
maintained.  The  country  should  direct 
its  efforts  instead  toward  refurbishing 
its  conventional  force.  This  approach 
would  not  strain  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. More  importantly,  it  would  give  us 
an  alternative  to  nuclear  confronta- 
tion should  a  situation  calling  for  mili- 
tary intervention  arise. 

As  the  realtors  pointed  out.  more 
money  in  government  means  a  short- 
age of  investment  funds,  resulting  in 
high  interest  rates.  Owning  a  home 
has  become  an  impossibility  for  many 
Americans.  Clearly.  American  econom- 
ic policy  has  gone  awry.  If  Congress 
does  not  rein  in  this  administration's 
burgeoning  defense  budget,  and  do  it 
soon,  we  will  bear  the  responsibility 
for  snuffing  out  this  country's  first 
real  chance  at  economic  vitality  to 
come  along  for  many  years.* 


AMERICAN  GOLD  STAR 
MOTHERS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSF.E 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  grant  a  na- 
tional charter  for  the  American  Gold 
Star  Mothers.  Inc.  This  legislation  will 
bestow  upon  this  important  organiza- 
tion one  of  Congress'  highest  honors 
of  recognition. 

Since  its  founding  in  1928.  the  Amer- 
ican Gold  Star  Mothers  has  helped 
many  families  overcome  the  grief  from 
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the  loss  of  their  sons  or  daughters  who 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  I.  World  War  11, 
the  Korean  conflict,  Vietnam,  and 
other  strategic  areas.  Through  service, 
this  organization  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  those  soldiers  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  in  our  Nation's  wars. 
Its  work  exemplifies  an  inspirational 
height  of  patriotism  as  it  continues  to 
fight  to  protect  the  rights  for  which 
their  sons  and  daughters  bravely 
fought. 

The  American  Gold  Star  Mothers 
has  been  operating  under  a  charter 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
January  5,  1929.  It  is  apparent  after  54 
years  of  service  that  this  organization 
is  serving  an  important  purpose  to  the 
many  mothers  who  lost  their  children 
in  the  line  of  duty.  As  a  nonpartisan 
and  nonprofit  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Gold  Star  Mothers  has  demon- 
strated its  commitment  to  public  serv- 
ice. It  is  open  for  membership  to  all  el- 
igible women  and  is  not  discriminatory 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

The  American  Gold  Star  Mothers 
desires  to  help  its  members  and  their 
dependents  in  the  presentation  of 
claims  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  to  assist  in  other  ways.  The  sup- 
port from  this  group  has  enabled 
many  families  to  adjust  to  a  way  of 
life  without  their  loved  ones  as  well  as 
provide  them  with  an  outlet  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  goodwill.  Its  success 
can  be  seen  by  the  activities  of  the  34 
State  network  of  the  American  Gold 
Star  Mothers.  In  Tennessee  we  have 
an  active  chapter  in  Knoxville,  and  or- 
ganizational efforts  in  other  Tennes- 
see cities. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  nation- 
wide organization  which  strives  to  pro- 
mote the  patriotic  ideals  of  public 
service  should  be  granted  a  national 
charter.  This  legislation  is  important 
because  the  charter  given  them  the 
honor  of  congressional  recognition. 

These  women  have  given  our  coun- 
try their  greatest  treasure,  and  Con- 
gress should  do  no  less  than  award 
them  with  the  status  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.* 
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ONE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  DRUNK 
DRIVING  EPIDEMIC:  RAISING 
THE  DRINKING  AGE  TO  21 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  year,  I  have  become  very 
active  in  Congress  in  some  of  the 
States,  and  with  private  organizations 
in  promoting  legislation  addressing  a 
very  serious  problem  in  this  country: 
teenage  drunk  driving. 


Do  you  know  what  I  have  learned? 
Although  drunk  driving  is  a  problem 
that  pervades  all  age  groups  of  our  li- 
censed population,  it  is  especially 
severe  for  teenagers.  The  combination 
of  learning  to  drive,  youthful  risk 
taking,  and  drinking  makes  auto  acci- 
dents the  No.  1  killer  of  teenagers  in 
this  country. 

I  have  made  a  real  effort  to  draw  at- 
tention to  this  problem,  and  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  make  a  strong 
statement  in  support  of  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy,  enacted  individually  by 
the  States,  because  23  years  in  the 
education  field  has  taught  me  a  valua- 
ble lesson— that  the  youth  of  this 
country  are  valuable  to  our  future 
beyond  description. 

Most  of  the  ones  so  tragically  affect- 
ed by  teenage  drunk  driving  are  just 
beginning  to  understand  who  they  are 
and  what  they  want  out  of  life.  They 
have  parents.  They  have  interesting, 
and  chances  are.  innocent  faces.  They 
listen  to  stereos.  They  play  video 
games.  They  compete  on  athletic 
fields  and  in  the  classroom.  They  talk 
for  hours  on  the  telephone.  And  all 
too  many  of  them  can  only  be  remem- 
bered now— remembered  by  the  high 
school  graduation  picture  hanging  on 
the  living  room  wall  of  a  family  that 
will  never  be  the  same.  Remembered 
for  who  they  were,  and  sadly,  for  who 
they  might  have  been. 

Consider  these  tragic  facts:  Our 
teens  make  up  only  8  percent  of  the 
population,  drive  only  6  percent  of  the 
highway  miles,  yet  they  are  involved 
in  15  percent  of  fatal  alcohol-related 
&.ccid6ntiS. 

Of  the  25,000  persons  who  die  each 
year  in  drunk  driving  accidents,  5,000 
are  teenagers  and  almost  35  percent 
are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24. 

In  fact,  14  teenagers  die  each  day  in 
drunk  driving  accidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  innocent 
persons  driving  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  are  also  affected  by  teenage 
drunk  drivers.  All  too  often  we  forget 
about  the  teenager  who  caused  some- 
one in  the  other  car  to  lose  his  or  her 
life,  and  then  was  forced  to  live  with 
that  stigma  and  terrible  nightmare 
long  afterward. 

In  response  to  this,  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
23,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  minimum  age 
for  drinking  and  purchasing  alcoholic 
beverages  should  be  raised  to  21. 

This  resolution  reflects  one  of  the 
key  recormnendations  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Drunk  Driving. 
Senator  Arlen  Specter  has  introduced 
the  companion  resolution,  and  so  far 
15  U.S.  Senators  and  74  Members  of 
Congress  have  cosponsored  the  meas- 
ure. It  has  received  endorsements 
from  Cabinet  members  Elizabeth  Dole 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
Margaret  Heckler,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  In  addi- 


tion, the  following  organizations  have 
endorsed  "21"  nationwide:  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  (MADD);  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board; 
the  National  Safety  Council;  the 
American  Medical  Association;  the 
American  Automobile  Association;  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America;  the 
International  Chiefs  of  Police;  and 
many  insurance  groups,  including  the 
Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  the 
Government  Employees  Insurance 
Company  (GEICO),  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Insurers,  and 
the  Professional  Insurance  Agents. 

I  hope  we  see  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  23  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  for  I  really  do  believe  this 
is  an  issue  which  all  the  State  legisla- 
tures should  take  up  in  their  respec- 
tive chambers— particularly  at  a  time 
when  marty  of  the  States  are  reviewing 
their  educational  systems.  If  we  really 
are  in  pursuit  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, then  we  cannot  overlook  teaching 
our  teens  as  well  as  our  youngsters 
about  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse, 
and  the  dangers  posed  by  drinking  and 
driving. 

Recently,    I    received    yet    another 
letter  of  support  for  this  idea,  from 
the  President  of  the  American  College 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
American  College 
OF  Preventive  Medicine. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  28,  1983. 
Hon.  William  Goodling. 
Cannon   House   Office   Building.    Washing- 

Dear  Congressman  Goodling;  On  behalf 
of  the  American  College  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine I  am  writing  to  indicate  endorsement 
of  H.  Con.  Res.  23.  now  pending  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Judiciary  and  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  College 
has  been  quite  active  in  the  area  of  automo- 
tive safety  and  is  particularly  supportive  of 
measures  that  would  lessen  the  severe  toll 
of  automobile  accidents  on  our  nations 
youth.  We  therefore  congratulate  you  on 
your  introduction  of  H.  Con.  Res.  23  and  are 
pleased  to  lend  our  support  to  it. 
Sincerely. 

Jefferson  C.  Davis.  M.D.. 

President.m 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  explain  my  vote  against  the 
U  S  quota  increase  to  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund.  Before  I  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  knew 
that  the  vote  on  reauthorizing  our 
commitment  to  the  IMF  would  be  one 
of  the  most  important  decisions  I 
would  be  called  upon  to  make.  Also,  I 
want  to  apprise  my  colleagues  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  struggled  with  this 
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question  in  an  attempt  to  do  what  is 
right. 

When  I  return  home  every  weekend 
and  travel  throughout  my  district.  I 
talk  with  people  at  the  various  events 
I  attend.  Invariably,  someone  will  ask 
me    to    vote    against    increasing    our 
quota  to  the  IMF.  Many  are  employed, 
but   most   are   unemployed   or   know 
someone  who  is  jobless.  What  is  most 
alarming  is  that  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed   fear    that    they    may    never 
regain  what  they  lost.  Some  lost  jobs, 
others   lost   homes   and   automobiles, 
while  a  few  lost  their  spouses  through 
divorce  or  separation.  All  lost  some  of 
their  pride,  dignity,  and  self-worth. 

I  represent  a  politically,  economical- 
ly, and  geographically  diverse  district, 
yet  the  people  I  spoke  with  all  agreed, 
regardless   of   their   philosophy,   that 
the  IMF  quota  increase  constitutes  a 
bailout  of  the  large  banks.  They  do 
not    understand    why    a    handful    of 
banks  will  lend  their  savings  and  in- 
vestments to  developing  nations  when 
so  many  in  the  United  States  need  so 
much.  They  have  asked  me  to  explain 
how   a   bank   can   foreclose   on   their 
neighbor's  home,  but  not  foreclose  on 
a  nation  that  has  overborrowed.  Real- 
istically, these  people  understand  that 
it  is  not  practical  to  foreclose  on  a 
nation,  but  when  they  see  their  neigh- 
bors in  trouble  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  think  in  practical  terms. 

Last  February  the  House  Banking 
Committee  held  hearings  on  mortgage 
foreclosures.  One  of  my  constituents 
offered  testimony  before  that  August 
body.  He  related  the  suffering  he  and 
his  family  experienced  when  their 
home  was  foreclosed  upon.  Most  dis- 
concerting to  me  is  the  fact  that  after 
he  left  his  home,  there  was  no  one 
willing  to  buy  it.  It  sat  there  aban- 
doned and  deteriorating. 

While  my  constituent  was  still  in  the 
room,  something  occurred  that  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  was  one  of  the  darkest 
moments  in  my  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. A  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee expressed  profound  sympathy 
for  those  losing  their  homes,  but  he 
said  the  Congress  had  a  much  more 
compelling  issue  to  tackle.  That  issue 
was  the  U.S.   quota  increase  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  No  con- 
cern was  shovm  for  those  who  had  lost 
their  homes.  Initially  my  constituent 
was  stunned,  then  he  and  his  compan- 
ions grew  angry.  I  had  a  difficult  time 
trying  to  explain  how  my  colleague 
could  make  a  statement  of  that  magni- 
tude.   I    will    never    understand   why 
those  words  were  stated  in  that  situa- 
tion at  that  particular  time.  On  that 
day  the  reputation  of  the  House  suf- 
fered. , 
In  the  late  spring,  the  House  passed 
a  bill  designed  to  assist  those  threat- 
ened with  foreclosure.  Yet  the  same 
voices  who  showed  disregard  for  their 
fellow  citizens  attempted  to  road  block 
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this  le^lation.  The  administration 
was  later  successful  in  stopping  their 
important  legislation.  Those  actions 
made  me  wonder  how  the  administra- 
tion and  some  Members  of  this  body 
could  with  good  conscience,  advocate 
spending  $8.4  billion  for  bailing  out 
foreign  debtor  nations  and  their  lend- 
ers, while  they  refuse  to  spend  one 
cent  to  help  the  unemployed  with 
some  type  of  mortgage  assistance. 

Those  same  parties  urge  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  nations  abroad- 
many  dollars  of  which  have  financed 
excess  foreign  steel  capacity  that  has 
contributed  to  high  unemployment- 
yet  they  refuse  to  mitigate  the  damage 
being  done  to  our  own  citizens. 

Our  priorities  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined. We  have  churches  dispensing 
soup,  and  food  banks  doing  land  office 
business  in  my  district  and  elsewhere 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  I  cannot  jus- 
tify an  affirmative  vote  on  an  IMP 
quota  increase  that  would  spend  bil- 
lions for  banks  and  debtor  nations, 
while  doing  little  that  directly  serves 
the  interests  of  my  constituents  in 
need.  Why  are  we  enacting  legislation 
that  helps  others  when  so  many  of  our 
own  are  suffering  in  these  trying  eco- 
nomic times? 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
thinking  in  a  vacuum.  I  acknowledge 
the  reality  of  interdependence.  I  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  interna- 
tional liquidity,  a  structured  balance- 
of-payments  system,  a  free  and  fair 
world  trading  system  and  the  jobs  it 
creates,  but  could  it  be  that  if  we 
spend  billions  on  the  IMP,  we  will  be 
undercutting  our  own  industrial  base? 
Perhaps  even  the  economic  recovery? 
And  our  own  needy  citizens? 

Many  have  submitted  that  a  bailout 
will  help  create  jobs  because  the  in- 
creased funding  will  promote  exports. 
Furthermore.  I  am  aware  that  one  In 
six  jobs  relies  on  exports.  Those  asser- 
tions are  difficult  to  dispute.  Nonethe- 
less, no  one  has  shown  me  how  many 
individuals  will  return  to  work  if  we 
vote  to  increase  the  U.S.  quota.  Some 
may  benefit,  but  how  many  currently 
unemployed  will  be  helped?  If  new- 
jobs  will  be  created,  what  mechanism 
exists  to  assist  those  who  require  re- 
training? 

I  would  like  to  close  by  adding  that 
for  all  the  talk  about  how  crucial  this 
bill  was,  no  one  from  the  IMP.  the 
Treasury,  or  the  banking  industry 
even  offered  to  brief  me.  or  my  staff 
on  this  issue.  With  such  a  presump- 
tious  and  cavalier  attitude  on  behalf 
of  some  of  legislation's  advocates,  and 
the  points  I  made  above,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  oppose  the  quota  in- 
crease.tt 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSIONAL  ART 
COMPETITION  WINNERS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  winners 
of  the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus 
(CAC)  Competition  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois  and  congratulate 
these  fine  students  for  their  participa- 
tion in  this  project  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  arts  in  our  schools. 

As  an  executive  board  member  of 
the  CAC,  I  am  pleased  at  the  artistic 
excellence  demonstrated  by  all  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  "An  Ar- 
tistic Discovery." 

Willie  Lee  Brown,  of  Chicago,  a  stu- 
dent at  Westinghouse  High  School, 
was  selected  the  winner  with  a  draw- 
ing titled.  "The  Drape."  His  art  work 
is  presently  on  display  in  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  Capitol  along  with  200 
other  works  of  art  by  high  school  stu- 
dents chosen  from  art  competitions 
held  throughout  the  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  note  of  the 
other  participants  in  this  contest:  Ber- 
nice  Maria  Rajewski.  Trinity  High 
School;  Selena  Beaty.  Constance 
James,  and  Carla  Davis.  Westinghouse 
High  School:  Efrain  Santiago.  Rezin 
Orr  High  School;  Anthony  Moore  and 
Pancher  Camerou.  Austin  High 
School;  Anthony  Maldoneldo.  Ray 
Graham  Training  Center  and  Pedro 
Morales  of  Clemente  High  School. 

All  of  these  young  men  and  women 
of  my  district  deserve  a  warm  round  of 
appreciation  for  their  efforts,  enthusi- 
asm, and  ability.  Their  efforts  demon- 
strate again  the  greatness  of  today's 
youth  and  their  pride  in  their  home 
town  and  our  Nation.* 


LEGISLATION    TO    ESTABLISH    A 
MINIMUM.  MANDATORY 

PRISON  SENTENCE  POR  THE 
USE  OP  ARMOR  PIERCING. 
HANDGUN  AMMUNITION 

DURING  THE  COMMISSION  OP 
A  FELONY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  minimum,  mandato- 
ry prison  sentence  for  the  use  of 
armor-piercing,  handgun  ammunition 
during  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  serious 
threat  that  the  existence  of  armor- 
piercing,  handgun  ammunition  poses 
for  our  Nation's  police  officers  specifi- 
cally and  citizens  generally.  Although 


August  4.  1983 

the  Treasury  Department  has  made 
some  progress  in  persuading  manufac- 
turers of  these  bullets  to  restrict  their 
sales  to  legitimate  law  enforcement 
agencies,  so-called  cop-killer  bullets 
remain  available  for  use  on  the  streets. 
Currently,  there  are  approximately 
eight  different  types  of  handgun  am- 
munition which  the  FBI  has  identified 
as  armor  piercing.  Each  of  these,  when 
fired  from  certain  handguns,  is  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  the  most  common 
form  of  soft  body  armor  worn  by  more 
than  half  of  all  U.S.  law  enforcement 
personnel  today.  For  this  reason,  vari- 
ous police  associations,  gun  control 
groups,  and  other  organizations  have 
pressed  for  Federal  legislation  which 
would  ban  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, and  sale  of  these  bullets. 

The  problem  with  any  such  legisla- 
tion, however,  it  that  it  requires  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "armor-piercing  am- 
munition. "  For  over  a  year  now.  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco,  and  Firearms  has  been 
working  on  such  a  definition  with 
little  or  no  success.  Treasury  has 
found  that  there  is  no  simple  dividing 
line  between  bullets  that  will  pene- 
trate body  armor  and  bullets  that  will 
not.  Thus  any  attempt  to  define  these 
bullets  runs  the  risk  of  also  outlawing 
many  type?  of  ammunition  commonly 
used  for  sporting  purposes. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  reasonable,  interim  solution 
to  the  problem  we  face.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  minimum,  mandato- 
ry prison  sentence  of  5  years  for  the 
use  of  armor-piercing,  handgun  ammu- 
nition during  the  commission  of  a 
felony.  Such  an  added  penalty  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the 
use  of  this  ammunition  for  nonlegiti- 
mate,  criminal  purposes.  And  should 
not  that  be  our  primary  consideration 
until  such  time  as  an  accurate  and  ac- 
ceptable definition  of  these  bullets  can 
be  developed? 

What  is  unique  about  this  bill  is  that 
the  5  year  sentence  would  be  required 
only  when  it  can  be  proven  that  the 
ammunition  used  in  the  crime  can 
penetrate  body  armor  when  fired  from 
the  defendant's  handgun.  Thus,  even 
if  the  ammunition  used  in  the  crime  is 
capable  of  piercing  armor  when  fired 
from  another  type  of  firearm,  the  de- 
fendant would  not  be  subjected  to  an 
additional  5  year  sentence.  This  provi- 
sion is  very  important  absent  a  defini- 
tion of  armor-piercing  ammunition. 

Every  minute  that  we  wait  to  deal 
with  this  serious  problem  increases 
the  chance  that  one  of  our  hard-work- 
ing police  officers  will  unnecessarily  be 
injured  or  killed.  This  bill  puts  a  strict 
penalty  on  the  books  for  those  crimi- 
nals convicted  of  using  armor-piercing 
bullets  in  the  act  of  a  felony.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  bill.* 


August  4,  1983 


MERITORIOUS  RECOGNITION  OF 
SBA  GOLD  MEDAL  WINNER 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  29,  1983,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SBA)  Chicago  office  pre- 
sented Mr.  H.  Sam  McGrier.  assistant 
director  for  management  assistance 
with  the  1983  Gold  Medal  award  be- 
cause of  his  "outstanding  service"  to 
the   public   and   "exemplary   achieve- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ments"  in  the  area  of  management  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  McGrier.  a  resident  of  Broad- 
view. 111.,  located  in  my  district  was 
awarded  the  highest  honorary  recogni- 
tion presented  by  the  SBA.  The  Gold 
Medal  is  given  to  those  employees 
whose  meritorious  adhievements  are 
so  exemplary  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  merit  recognition  above  and 
beyond  that  provided  by  other  per- 
formance or  incentive  awards.  This 
award  recognizes  the  employee  who 
has  made  the  most  significant  overall 
contribution  of  all  nominations  sub- 
mitted for  agency  consideration. 

Mr.  McGrier,  with  almost  10  years  of 
Federal  service  was  cited  for  his  exem- 
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plary  performance  and  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  efficiency,  effective- 
ness, and  economy  of  government  op- 
erations. Deserving  recognition  was 
given  to  his  leadership,  creativity,  and 
resourcefulness  in  providing  manage- 
ment counseling  and  training  to  the 
small  business  communities  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McGrier  has  previously  served 
as  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Chicago  Economic  Development  Corp. 
and  as  a  personal  banking  officer  at 
the  Madison  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  He  was 
also  appointed  by  me  as  a  delegate  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business. 

Congratulations  Mr.  McGrier.* 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SEIlXrr  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  field  hearing  on  S. 
1735.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Shoalwater 
Bay  Indian  Tribe-Dexter  by  the  Sea 
Claim  Settlement  Act."  The  hearing  is 
scheduled  on  August  30,  1983.  com- 
mencing at  9  a.m..  in  the  city  council 
chambers.  3d  floor  of  city  hall.  200 
East  Market  Street.  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
written  testimony  should  contact  John 
Caves  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  at  202/224-2251.« 

StJBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  the  Family  Farm 
has  announced  a  change  in  its  sched- 
uled field  hearing  ais  originally  an- 
nounced in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  August  4.  The  hearing  on  "The 
Effect  of  Canadian  Imports  on  New 
York  State  Agriculture,"  originally 
scheduled  for  August  19,  will  now  be 
held  on  September  9.  1983,  at  10  a.m. 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y..  room  to  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  John 
McNamara  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-2809.  Senator  D'Amato  will 
chair.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EXPORT  PROMOTION  AND 
MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Export  Promotion 
and  Market  Development  has  an- 
nounced a  change  in  its  scheduled 
field  hearing  as  originally  announced 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  4,  1983.  The  hearing  on  Small 
Business  Exports  and  Export  Financ- 
ing, originally  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 9,  will  now  be  held  on  September 
12.  1983.  in  the  hearing  chambers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Council,  300  Metro 
Square  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
starting  at  9:30  a.m.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Anne  Sullivan 
of  the  committee  staff  at  224-5175. 
Senator  Boschwitz  will  chair.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  receive  testimo- 
ny on  S.  1701,  to  impose  specific  direc- 
tives on  the  Boruieville  Power  Admin- 
istration. This  will  be  a  foUowup  hear- 


ing to  the  August  3,  1983,  hearing  held 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday. 
September  9,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in 
the  New  Federal  Building  (south  audi- 
torium. 4th  floor).  915  Second  Avenue, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Mr. 
Gary  Ellsworth,  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510,  Telephone:  202- 
224-5304;  Mr.  Ron  Dotzauer,  office  of 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  802  U.S. 
Courthouse,  1010  Fifth  Avenue,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98104,  telephone:  206-442- 
7476;  or  Ms.  Creigh  Agnew.  office  of 
Senator  Slade  Gorton,  2988  Federal 
Building,  915  Second  Avenue,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98174,  telephone:  206-442-5545. 
Requests  to  testify  should  be  received 
no  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
August  31.  Witnesses  should  deliver  25 
copies  of  their  testimony  to  Senator 
Gorton's  Seattle  office  by  5  p.m.  on 
Thursday.  September  8.  Witnesses 
may  be  placed  in  panels  and  oral  testi- 
mony will  be  limited  to  no  more  than  5 
minutes. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, Mr.  Dotzauer,  or  Ms.  Agnew  at 
the  above-listed  numbers.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REORGANIZATION  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  60,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  current  organizational  integrity 
and  personnel  strengths  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  should  be  re- 
tained and  directs  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  undertake  a  study 
to  determine  whether  this  reorganiza- 
tion would  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  carry  out 
programs  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Those  programs  which  may  be  affect- 
ed include  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act  program,  title  IV,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  program,  migrant  educa- 
tion programs.  Native  American  pro- 
grams, chapter  I— compensatory  edu- 
cation—programs and  vocational, 
adult,  and  the  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren programs. 

In  my  view,  this  proposed  reorgani- 
zation is  actually  a  substantial  reduc- 


tion in  force  aimd  at  downgrading 
many  of  the  valuable  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  thereby 
severely  weakening  programs  which 
the  Congress  has  consistently  support- 
ed. Each  of  these  programs  provides 
important  educational  opportunities 
for  groups  within  our  society  that 
have  historically  been  at  an  education- 
al disadvantage.  I  am  deeply  troubled 
that  this  reorganization  effort  will  in- 
evitably result  in  the  inability  of  our 
educational  system  to  meet  its  man- 
date of  providing  an  equal  opportunity 
for  a  high-quality  education  for  all  of 
our  citizens. 

It  may  surprise  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  discover  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  reduced  its  per- 
sonnel strength  by  25  percent  since 
this  administration  has  been  in  office. 
While  I  favor  improving  the  efficient 
management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  am  disturbed  that  this  propos- 
al is  in  fact  a  thinly  disguised  attempt 
by  the  Reagan  administration  to  ad- 
ministratively cripple  the  management 
of  programs  it  opposes.  Furthermore,  I 
am  concerned  that  yet  another  reorga- 
nization will  only  serve  to  undermine 
the  morale  and  credibility  of  these  im- 
portant programs. 

The  programs,  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  proposed  reorganization, 
improve  educational  services  to  our 
Nation's  handicapped  children.  Native 
Americans,  migrant  children,  and  dis- 
advantaged children,  who  often  need 
special  services  to  achieve  their  educa- 
tional goals.  Important  efforts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  women,  and  those  who 
experience  discrimination  based  on 
race  or  national  origin  would  be  sever- 
ly  impacted  by  this  proposal.  In  this 
time  of  high  unemployment,  services 
to  those  who  wish  to  go  back  to  school 
for  additional  education  or  vocational 
training  will  be  impaired  by  increasing 
workloads  and  decreasing  the  staff 
who  implement  adult  and  vocational 
education  programs. 

We  must  continue  to  place  strong 
emphasis  on  the  education  of  our  Na- 
tion's children  and  all  of  our  citizens 
who  wish  to  become  better  equipped 
to  work  in  our  fast-changing  society.  I 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  withdraw  the  proposal  for  the  re- 
duction in  force  and  reorganization 
until  we  can  be  assured  that  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  our  citizens  is  not  adversely 
affected  by  yet  another  reorganization 
at  the  Department  of  Education.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  worthy  measure.* 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


SENATOR  ERVIN  AND  THE  ERA 

*  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
remains  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
constitutional  observers  in  our  Nation. 
He  has  recently  prepared  an  outstand- 
ing analysis  on  the  proposed  equal 
rights  amendment,  examining  what  he 
describes  as  its  "revolutionary"  impli- 
cations. In  this  analysis.  Senator  Ervin 
concludes  that  the  amendment  would 
result  in  an  unprecedented  transfer  of 
public  authority  from  the  States  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  from  the 
legislative  branches  to  the  judicial 
branches.  In  both  cases,  the  result 
would  be  governmental  decisionmak- 
ing more  removed  from  the  citizenry 
and  less  accountable  to  them.  I  call 
Senator  Ervin's  entire  analysis  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment:  Its 

Revolutionary  Implications 

(Observations  of  former  Senator  Sam  Ervin. 

of  North  Carolina,  on  this  subject,  June 

1983) 

sexual  differences  AND  RESULTANT  CUSTOMS 
AND  LAWS 

While  they  are  otherwise  alike,  there  are 
fundamental  physiological  and  functional 
differences  between  men  and  women. 

These  differences  are  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. They  empower  men  to  beget  children, 
and  women  to  bear  them;  and  thus  perpet- 
uate the  existence  of  humanity  on  earth. 

These  differences  have  produced  customs 
in  living,  and  these  customs  have  been  im- 
plemented by  laws. 

Children  are  God's  most  helpless  crea- 
tures. They  require  years  of  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual  nurture  to  fit  them  for 
life  as  adults. 

To  insure  that  children  receive  such  nur- 
ture, customs  and  laws  have  created  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage,  and  assigned  differing 
legal  responsibilities  to  men  and  women 
who  marry  in  respect  to  themselves,  their 
spouses,  and  the  children  they  create. 

In  assigning  these  differing  legal  responsi- 
bilities to  them,  the  customs  and  laws  have 
taken  into  consideration  these  things:  (1) 
the  circumstance  that  the  husband's  role  in 
the  creative  process  is  temporary  and  non- 
disabling,  whereas  the  wife's  role  is  pro- 
tracted, arduous,  and  at  least  temporarily 
disabling;  and  (2)  the  characteristics  and  ca- 
pacities which  generally  distinguish  bus- 
b£mds  and  wives  from  each  other. 

Consequently  the  customs  and  laws  assign 
to  husbands  and  fathers  the  legal  responsi- 
bility to  provide  shelter,  food,  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  life  for  themselves,  their 
spouses,  and  their  children,  and  to  wives 
and  mothers  the  legal  responsibility  to 
make  the  shelter  a  home  for  themselves, 
their  spouses,  and  their  children,  and  to 
supply  their  children  the  essential  nurture 
their  infancy  and  early  childhood  require. 

The  faithful  performance  of  their  respec- 
tive legal  responsibilities  by  married  men 
and  women  is  vital  to  the  development  and 
advancement  of  the  human  race. 

In  addition  to  assigning  these  differing 
legal  responsibilities  to  married  men  and 
women  in  respect  to  their  marital  affairs 
and  relationships,  the  customs  and  laws 
exempt  women   from  compulsory   military 


service;  Impose  on  men  the  duty  to  defend 
the  country  when  it  is  engaged  in  war  with 
its  enemies;  and  secure  to  widows  a  portion 
of  their  husbands'  estates  for  their  support 
after  the  deaths  of  their  husbands. 

Under  American  jurisprudence,  women 
may  marry  or  refrain  from  marrying. 
Except  to  the  extent  it  exempts  all  women 
from  compulsory  military  service,  the  cus- 
toms and  laws  do  not  apply  to  women  who 
do  not  marry.  Millions  of  women,  however, 
deem  marriage  an  acceptable  way  of  life, 
and  marry,  become  wives  and  mothers  and 
widows.  The  customs  and  the  law  imple- 
menting them  afford  substantial  economic 
and  legal  protections  to  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  men  mo- 
nopolized most  remunerative  employments 
in  the  nation,  and  few  occupations  were 
open  to  women.  As  the  years  passed,  howev- 
er, thf  United  States  witnessed  many 
changes  affecting  both  men  and  women  in 
their  economic  and  social  lives.  Multitudes 
of  women  entered  the  work  force.  Many  of 
them  are  married  women,  who  have  aban- 
doned homemaking  either  totally  or  partial- 
ly for  outside  economic  activities,  and  are 
contributing  their  earnings  to  the  support 
of  themselves  and  their  families.  Some  of 


care  of  their  families;  that  even  most  of  the 
women  who  have  accepted  outside  employ- 
ment devote  a  substantial  part  of  their  ef- 
forts to  homemaking  and  the  care  of  their 
families;  that  the  need  of  children  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  culture  from  both  of  their  parents 
in  undiminished;  and  that  the  majority  of 
widows  are  disabled  by  age,  illness,  or  inex- 
perience to  earn  their  own  livelihoods. 

THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

The  first  group  of  Americans  demand  that 
Congress  and  the  State  adopt  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  This  Amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Section  3.  This  amendment  shall  take 
effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

Language  uses  words  to  express  and  com- 
municate ideas.  As  a  consequence.  America's 
greatest  jurist  of  all  time.  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  rightly  ruled  in  the  famous 
case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.'  that  the  words 


these    married    women    manage    to    make  ^^^  ^^^  Constitution  must  be  interpreted  to 


homes  for  their  families  and  also  perform 
their  outside  economic  undertakings.  Some 
of  them  postpone  accepting  any  outside  em- 
ployment until  their  children  are  rather 
mature. 

One  group  of  Americans  maintain  that 
the  economic  and  social  changes  have  out- 
moded the  customs  and  laws  and  made 
them  unnecessary;  that  the  retention  of 
these  customs  and  laws  are  both  insulting 
and  injurious  to  all  women  because  they 
deny  them  equality  of  legal  rights  with  men 
and  consign  them  to  a  status  in  society  infe- 
rior to  that  of  men;  and  that  they  should  be 
supplanted  in  their  entirety  by  new  laws 
phrased  in  neuter  terms  and  applying  equal- 
ly and  uniformly  and  without  variation  to 
all  men  and  women  in  all  circumstances. 
This  group  includes  many  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  whose  legal  rights  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  men. 

A  second  group  of  Americans,  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  be  right  and  to  express  views  held 
by  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  reject 
these  propositions  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  the  realities 
of  human  life  in  America. 

They  assert  that  the  customs  and  laws 
recognizing  that  sex  does  exist  and  that  it 
creates  physiological  and  functional  differ- 
ences between  men  and  women  do  not  exalt 
or  debase  either  sex.  On  the  contrary,  they 
simply  recognize  the  truth  that  men  and 
women  complement  each  other  in  the  activi- 
ties essential  to  the  existence  and  develop- 
ment of  human  life  on  earth. 

They  also  insist  that  the  roles  in  life  of 
man  and  unmarried  women  and  those  of 
wives,  mothers,  widows,  and  immature  chil- 
dren are  drastically  different  and  that  it  is 
idle  thinking  to  assume  that  laws  which  suf- 
fice to  protect  men  and  unmarried  women 
will  offer  adequate  protection  to  wives, 
mothers  widows,  and  children.  They  also 
maintain  that  although  the  economic  and 
social  changes  may  minimize  the  need  for 
the  customs  and  laws  in  some  instances,  the 
conditions  which  originally  brought  them 
into  being  still  exist  throughout  the  nation, 
and  that  it  would  be  folly  to  abolish  them. 
To  sustain  this  position,  they  say  that  mul- 
titudes of  women  still  devote  all  their 
energy  and  time  to  homemaking  and  the 


mean  what  they  say. 

Hence,  both  the  Constitution  and  intellec- 
tual honesty  compel  us  to  determine  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  Equal  RighU 
Amendment  by  it  words.  These  words  are  as 
clear  as  sunlight  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  determinative  words  are  set  forth  in 
its  most  crucial  section.  Section  1,  which 
apply  without  exception  or  limitation  to  the 
United  States,  the  fifty  States,  and  all  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  in  them. 

Although  these  determinative  words  state 
it  in  the  negative,  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment has  an  affirmative  meaning  and 
effect. 

If  it  should  be  added  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Amendment  will  impose  on  Congress 
and  the  fifty  States  absolute  and  inescap- 
able constitutional  obligations  to  make 
equal  and  uniform  without  any  variation 
their  respective  laws  relating  to  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls,  without  regard  to 
the  physiological  and  functional  differences 
between  the  sexes  and  without  regard  to  the 
absurd  impact  those  laws  will  have  on  men. 
women,  or  children  in  particular  instances. 

By  so  doing,  the  Amendment  would  re- 
quire Congress  and  the  fifty  States  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  sex  in  making  laws 
to  govern  the  conduct  and  relationships  of 
those  whom  God  has  divided  into  two  sexes, 
and  to  recreate  men  and  women  in  a  consti- 
tutional and  legal  sense  as  a  new  unisex  of 
the  neuter  gender. 

To  accomplish  this  wondrous  objective, 
the  Amendment  would  rob  Congress  and 
the  fifty  States  of  the  constitutional  power 
to  make  any  legal  right  or  liability  depend- 
ent on  sex. 

Discriminations  may  be  made  by  law.  or 
by  nature,  or  by  the  mores  of  society.  The 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  concerned  with 
■equality  of  rights  under  law",  and  would 
not  abolish  any  discrimination  created 
against  women  by  nature  or  the  mores  of  so- 
ciety. 

Some  people  really  believe  that  God  per- 
petrated an  unjust  discrimination  on  women 
when  He  placed  on  them  the  burden  of 
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bearing  children  and  nurturing  them  in 
their  infancy.  If  this  be  so.  it  is  an  unjust 
discrimination  which  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  not  and  cannot  abolish. 
After  all.  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty 
cannot  be  nullified  by  human  beings. 

WHAT  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  WIU.  DO 

As  used  in  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
the  words  •equality  of  rights  under  the  law" 
have  a  beguiling  appeal  and  a  deceitful 
power.  Their  lieguiling  appeal  deters  many 
persons  from  analyzing  the  Amendment  and 
ascertaining  what  it  says:  and  their  deceitful 
power  induces  many  others  to  believe  that 
su,!h  a  beautifully  phrased  Amendment 
cannot  possibly  mean  what  it  says.  Others 
are  deluded  into  believing  that  the  Amend- 
ment does  nothing  other  than  to  proclaim 
an  ideal  which  government  is  to  seek  to 
attain  in  future  years. 

For  their  own  good  and  that  of  posterity. 
Americans  must  not  be  deluded  by  the  be- 
guiling appeal  or  the  deceitful  power  of  the 
siren  words  "equality  of  rights  under  the 
law. "  or  by  any  misinterpretations  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

If  Congress  should  submit  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  States  and  the  States  should 
ratify  it.  the  Amendment  will  operate  as  an 
inexorable  command  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  nullify  every  prior  constitutional 
provision  inconsistent  with  it.  and  invalidate 
all  existing  and  future  laws,  federal  and 
state,  based  on  the  reality  that  there  are 
psychological  and  functional  differences  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  which  God  created  to 
perpetuate  human  life  on  earth. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Amendment 
would  do  if  it  is  added  to  the  Constitution. 

This  conclusion  is  mandated  by  the  abso- 
lute words  of  the  Amendment  itself,  and 
conforms  to  what  is  most  knowledgeable  ad- 
vocates. Professor  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  and  Barbara  A. 
Brown.  Galk  Falk.  and  Ann  E.  Freeman, 
able  lawyers  educated  in  the  Yale  Law 
School,  say  it  will  do.  I  quote  their  words  as 
they  appear  in  an  article  appearing  in  Yale 
Law  Journal  for  April,  1971.  They  say: 

1.  The  basic  principle  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  that  sex  is  not  a  permissible 
factor  in  determining  the  legal  rights  of 
women  or  men.  This  means  that  the  treat- 
ment of  any  person  by  the  law  may  not  be 
based  upon  the  circumstance  that  such 
person  is  of  one  sex  or  the  other,  (p.  889) 
.  .  .  The  principle  of  the  Amendment  must 
be  applied  comprehensively  and  without  ex- 
ceptions, (p.  890.) 

2.  Only  an  unequivocal  ban  against  taking 
sex  into  account  supplies  a  rule  adequate  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Amendment, 
(p.  892)  .  .  .  Prohibition  against  the  use  of 
sex  as  a  basis  for  differential  treatment  ap- 
plies to  all  areas  of  legal  rights,  (p.  891)  .  .  . 
Prom  this  analysis  it  follows  that  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  must  be  absolute,  (p.  892.) 

3.  Our  legal  structure  will  continue  to  sup- 
port and  command  an  inferior  status  for 
women  so  long  as  it  permits  any  differentia- 
tion in  legal  treatment  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
(p.  893)  .  .  .  Equality  of  rights  means  that 
sex  is  not  a  factor,  (p.  892.) 

If  it  is  added  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Amendment  will  nullify  all  existing  federal 
and  state  laws  making  legal  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  women,  no  matter  how  nec- 
essary and  sensible  such  distinctions  may 
be.  and  rob  Congress  and  the  50  States  of 
the  constitutional  power  to  enact  any  simi- 
lar laws  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

I  cite  below  only  a  few  of  the  things  the 
Amendment  will  do: 


The  Amendment  will  nullify  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which 
exempt  women  from  compulsory  military 
service  or  from  service  in  combat  units  of 
the  armed  forces  in  time  of  war. 

The  Amendment  will  nullify  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which  grant 
exemptions  or  economic  or  social  protec- 
tions or  benefits  to  women  because  they  are 
wives,  mothers,  or  widows. 

The  Amendment  will  nullify  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which 
impose  on  husbands  and  fathers  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  a  home,  food,  or 
other  necessities  of  life  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

The  Amendment  will  nullify  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which  re- 
quire husbands  to  pay  alimony  to  their 
wives  or  former  wives. 

The  Amendment  will  nullify  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls  by  requiring  separate  rest- 
rooms  for  the  sexes  in  public  and  private 
schools,  in  public  buildings  or  in  mercantile 
establishments,  and  industrial  plants. 

The  Amendment  will  nullify  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which  permit 
segregation  by  sex  in  educational  institu- 
tions or  hospitals,  or  require  segregation  by 
sex  in  jails  or  prisons. 

The  Amendment  will  nullify  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which  base 
the  right  to  marry  on  the  sex  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  deny  the  right  to 
marry  each  other  to  female  lesbians  or  male 
homosexuals. 

The  Amendment  will  nullify  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  which  define 
as  crimes  sexual  offenses,  such  as  forcible  or 
statutory  rape,  which  can  be  committed 
only  by  men. 

Although  it  is  absolute  in  its  terms  and  is 
subject  to  no  exception  or  limitation,  what- 
ever, some  advocates  of  the  Amendment  say 
it  will  not  strike  down  as  unconstitutional 
laws  making  forcible  or  statutory  rape 
crimes.  They  say  this  is  so  because  these 
crimes  are  not  based  on  sex.  but  are  based 
on  the  unique  physical  characteristics 
which  distinguish  men  and  women  from 
each  other.  Since  these  distinguishing  phys- 
ical characteristics  divide  men  and  women 
into  two  sexes,  forcible  and  statutory  rapes 
cannot  possibly  be  exempt  from  the  cover- 
age of  an  amendment  which  outlaws  all  laws 
based  on  sex. 

The  partial  recital  of  its  inescapable  con- 
sequences makes  it  manifest  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
create  constitutional  and  legal  chaos  in 
America.  It  would  leave  the  nation  without 
valid  laws  adequate  to  regulate  the  actions 
and  relationships  of  men  and  women  and 
the  responsibilities  they  owe  to  the  helpless 
children  they  create. 

The  Amendment  recognizes  this  to  be  so 
by  Section  2.  which  extends  its  effective 
date  for  two  years  to  allow  Congress  and  the 
States  time  to  enact  new  laws  to  supplant 
those  it  nullifies.  Fidelity  to  truth  compels 
me  to  observe  that  the  only  new  laws  the 
Amendment  would  permit  Congress  and  the 
States  to  enact  would  not  suffice  to  give  the 
country  sensible  government.  Under  the 
Amendment,  they  would  have  to  ignore 
earth's  most  potent  reality,  that  is.  that  sex 
creates  physiological  and  functional  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sexes,  and  undertake 
to  regulate  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  truth  they  are  commanded  to  ignore  by 
laws  phrased  in  genderless  language  which 
does  not  denote  the  sex  of  any  person  to 
whom  they  apply. 


Subject  to  the  exceptions  noted  below,  I 
will  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  new  laws 
Congress  and  the  States  would  be  compelled 
to  enact  to  supplant  the  customs  and  laws 
the  Amendment  would  nullify. 

Their  nature  is  suggested  with  accuracy 
by  the  article  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  for 
April.  1971.  I  urge  all  members  of  Congress 
and  State  Legislatures  and  all  Americans 
who  love  our  country  to  read  and  ponder 
what  this  article  says  on  that  subject. 

The  most  militant  organization  of  women 
supporting  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
NOW,  is  revealing  to  the  nation  in  advance 
the  absurd  and  unrealistic  nature  of  the 
laws  which  the  Amendment  will  command 
Congress  and  the  States  to  enact  if  it  is 
adopted. 

NOW  is  doing  this  by  calling  on  Congress 
to  pass  two  pending  bills,  S.  372  and  H.R. 
100.  These  bills  command  insurance  compa- 
nies to  ignore  sex  in  setting  rates  on  health 
insurance,  and  to  require  men  and  women  to 
pay  identical  premiums  for  such  insurance. 

To  comply  with  NOW's  demand.  Congress 
must  ignore  the  economic  truths  that  insur- 
ance is  based  on  risk  and  that  women  under 
55  years  of  age  usually  incur  more  health 
care  expenses  than  men.  and  compel  men  to 
purchase  for  themselves  personal  maternity 
benefits  God  disables  them  to  use. 

If  adopted,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  imperil  our  national  security  in  a  pre- 
carious world  where  potential  foes  indicate 
their  ambition  to  extinguish  all  lights  of  lib- 
erty on  earth  and  subject  all  mankind  to 
their  domination. 

As  the  article  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal 
clearly  discloses,  the  United  States  would  be 
compelled  to  choose  l)etween  having  no 
armed  forces  whatever,  or  having  armed 
forces  in  which  men  and  women  would  serve 
on  exactly  the  same  terms  and  precisely  the 
same  conditions.  There  could  be  no  segrega- 
tion by  sex  in  barracks  or  on  ships,  or  in 
training  activities,  or  in  combat. 

In  this  connection,  the  article  makes  these 
two  emphatic  affirmations: 

1.  Distinctions  between  single  and  married 
women  who  become  pregnant  will  be  per- 
missible only  if  the  same  distinction  is 
drawn  between  single  and  married  men  who 
father  children.  (No.  14,  p.  975) 

2.  Thus,  if  unmarried  women  are  dis- 
charged for  pregnancy,  men  shown  to  be  fa- 
thers of  chilren  born  out  of  wedlock  would 
also  be  discharged.  (No.  15,  p.  975) 

What  has  been  said  reveals  that  the  con- 
stitutional scholar.  Bernard  Schwartz,  was 
right  in  saying: 

"Use  of  the  law  in  an  attempt  to  conjure 
away  all  the  differences  which  do  exist  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  both  an  insult  to  the  law 
and  a  complete  disregard  of  fact."  (Rights 
of  the  Person.  Vol.  2,  p.  538.) 

THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  IS 
UNNECESSARY 

To  the  extent  that  the  roles  they  enact  in 
life  are  the  same,  the  legal  rights  and  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  men  and  women 
should  be  the  same.  This  is  already  true 
under  most  existing  federal  and  state  laws, 
and  any  discrepancies  which  may  still  exist 
do  not  require  the  drastic  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  for  their  elimination.  They  can 
be  removed  by  simple  legislative  acts. 

Law  ought  not  to  make  any  invidious  or 
unjust  discriminations  against  women. 

In  its  final  analysis,  the  argument  its  ad- 
vocates advance  for  its  adoption  is  that  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  necessary  to 
abolish  legal  discriminations  of  this  nature. 
If  this  be  its  real  objective,  the  Equal  Rights 


Amendment  is  totally  unnecessary  for  three 
separate  reasons. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution now  outlaws  all  invidious  or  unjust 
legal  discriminations  against  women. 

To  be  sure,  the  Supreme  Court  originally 
placed  some  absurd  interpretations  on  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  during  the  years  following  its 
addition  to  the  Constitution.  For  example, 
it  incorrectly  adjudged  that  Illinois  and  Vir- 
ginia were  not  disabled  by  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  to  deny  qualified  women  the 
right  to  practice  law.  These  and  all  kindred 
decisions  are  now  as  dead  as  the  dodo. 

Ever  since  it  handed  down  Reed  v.  Reed  => 
in  1971.  the  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
and  rightly  ruled  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  United  States,  and  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  applies  to  the  states,  make 
every  law.  federal  or  state,  that  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  legal  rights  and  legal 
responsibilities  of  men  and  women,  null  and 
void  unless  the  distinction  is  based  on  rea- 
sonable grounds  and  is  intended  to  protect 
women  in  some  role  they  enact  in  life, 
Hence,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  not 
required  to  abolish  any  invidious  or  unjust 
discriminations  against  women. 

The  second  reason  why  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  not  required  for  this  purpose 
is  this:  Virtually  every  law  which  in  times 
past  made  invidious  or  unjust  discrimina- 
tions against  women  has  been  repealed  or 
adjudged  unconstitutional,  and  has  been 
supplanted  by  new  laws  prohibiting  discrim- 
inations of  this  nature. 

As  the  United  States  Code  discloses.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  statutes  during  recent 
years  prohibiting  invidious  or  unjust  legal 
discriminations  against  women  in  virtually 
every  federal  activity,  and  the  like  prohibi- 
tion has  been  extended  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion to  every  state  activity  financed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  federal  funds. 

There  are  few  state  activities  which  are 
not  in  this  category,  and  virtually  all  of 
them  are  covered  by  state  laws  prohibiting 
invidious  or  unjust  discriminations  against 
women. 

The  third  reason  why  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  not  necessary  to  abolish  in- 
vidious or  unjust  discrimination  against 
women  is  this:  Congress  and  the  states  pos- 
sess plenary  power  under  the  existing  Con- 
stitution to  abolish  such  discriminations  as 
may  still  exist. 

Using  a  disastrous  blunderbuss  like  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  for  this  purpose 
would  be  as  foolish  as  using  an  atomic  bomb 
to  get  rid  of  a  few  mice.  Legislators  would  be 
glad  to  abolish  any  remaining  invidious  or 
unjust  legal  discriminations  against  women 
if  the  advocates  of  the  amendment  would 
simply  designate  them. 

I  know  of  no  invidious  or  unjust  discrimi- 
nations against  women  of  substance  other 
than  those  arising  in  employment,  where 
some  of  them  do  not  enjoy  the  pay,  the  pro- 
motion, and  the  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  law.  As  a 
matter  of  reality,  existing  laws  prohibit  vir- 
tually all  of  such  discriminations.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  discrimination 
against  women  in  employment  in  industries 
employing  15  or  more  persons  if  its  business 
affects  interstate  commerce,  except  in  those 
instances  where  sex  is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
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tional  qualification  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  the  enterprise. 
Hence,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  applies 
to  every  industry  of  consequence  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Equal  Pay  Act,  which  apply  to  every  em- 
ployer who  has  a  single  employee  whose  ac- 
tivity affects  interstate  commerce,  com- 
mand employers  not  to  discriminate  against 
women  and  to  pay  men  and  women  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

Furthermore,  the  President  and  virtually 
all  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral government  have  issued  orders  prohib- 
iting discriminating  against  women  in  feder- 
al employment.  Moreover,  state  legislatures 
have  adopted  many  enlightened  statutes  in 
recent  years  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  women  in  employment. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  against  women  in  em- 
ployment are  not  self-executing,  and  must 
be  invoked  in  judicial  proceedings  by  those 
who  deem  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
violations. 

What  has  been  said  makes  it  manifest 
that  Congress  and  the  states  have  virtually 
abolished  all  laws  making  inviduous  or 
unjust  discrimination  against  women,  and 
that  the  claim  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  necessary  to  nullify  any  re- 
maining laws  of  this  nature  is  destitute  of 
foundation. 

This  truth  is  not  pleasing,  however,  to  the 
most  militf.nt  supporters  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  They  are  not  really 
concerned  with  legal  discriminations  of  this 
nature.  Their  objective  is  revolutionary  in 
nature.  Stated  simply,  it  is  to  destroy  all  ex- 
isting legal  distinctions  between  men  and 
women:  and  to  rob  Congress  and  the  states 
of  the  constitutional  power  to  make  any 
legal  distinctions  between  men  and  women 
in  the  future. 

THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  IS  REPUGNANT 
TO  THE  REALITIES  OF  LIFE 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  repug- 
nant to  the  realities  of  life.  What  has  al- 
ready been  said  reveals  why  this  is  so.  and 
may  be  epitomized  for  brevity's  sake  a 
second  time  as  follows: 

God  created  two  sexes,  and  made  physio- 
logical and  functional  differences  between 
them.  These  differences  enable  men  and 
women  to  perpetuate  human  life  on  earth. 
Forthright  customs  and  laws  are  indispensa- 
ble to  these  realities,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children  resulting  from  them. 
The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  undertakes 
to  deny  or  defy  these  realities  of  life,  and  to 
regulate  their  consequences  by  absurd  and 
unrealistic  new  laws  phrased  in  genderless 
language  which  does  not  denote  that  they 
apply  to  the  two  sexes  God  created. 

THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  IS  DESTRUCTIVE 
OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION WAS  ORDAINED  TO  ESTABLISH 

The  Constitution  is  the  wisest  instrument 
of  government  the  earth  has  ever  known. 
This  is  so.  in  large  part,  because  it  embodies 
in  a  two-fold  way  in  its  provisions  this  apho- 
rism of  the  British  philosopher.  Thomas 
Hobbs: 

"Freedom  is  political  power  divided  into 
small  fragments." 

The  Constitution  divides  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  by  assigning  to  the  United  States 
all  powers  necessary  to  enable  it  to  act  as  a 
national  government  for  all  the  States,  and 
by  reserving  to  the  States  all  other  powers. 
Among  the  chief  powers  reserved   to  the 


States  is  the  power  to  regulate  the  actions 
and  relationships  of  the  people  residing 
within  their  respective  borders. 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  minimizes 
the  threat  of  tyranny  arising  out  of  central- 
ization of  powers  by  separating  the  powers 
alloted  to  the  United  States  among  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  federal  judici- 
ary. 

'The  reservation  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  States  of  the  power  to  regulate  the  ac- 
tions and  relationships  of  the  people  within 
their  borders  promotes  good  government 
and  preserves  liberty.  No  centralized  govern- 
ment far  removed  from  the  people  can  be  as 
sensitive  or  responsive  to  their  needs  as  the 
government  close  to  them. 

In  addition  to  vesting  in  the  states  and  de- 
nying to  Congress  the  power  to  define  the 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  men  and 
women  residing  within  their  respective  bor- 
ders, the  Constitution  empowers  the  courts 
of  the  States  to  determine  the  validity  of 
their  laws  on  this  subject,  except  in  the 
comparatively  rare  instances  when  they  vio- 
late some  of  its  specific  provisions. 

Section  2  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
specifies  that  "Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article." 

If  adopted,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  transfer  from  the  fifty  states  to  the 
centralized  national  government  in  Wash- 
ington the  power  to  regulate  all  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  men  and  women  and 
their  obligations  to  the  children  they  create 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  states  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  their  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject would  shift  immediately  on  its  effective 
date  from  the  state  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  federal  courts  inferior  to  it. 

While  the  amendment  might  be  interpret- 
ed to  permit  the  states  to  continue  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject  until  Congress  stepped 
in  and  took  over,  the  amendment  would 
transfer  the  ultimate  legislative  power  on 
the  subject  from  the  states  to  Congress  be- 
cause the  acts  of  Congress  would  nullify  all 
inconsistent  state  laws  by  virtue  of  the  su- 
premacy clause  of  Article  VI. 

It  is  to  be  noted  for  the  sake  of  clarity, 
however,  that  on  its  effective  date  Congress 
and  the  states  would  be  robbed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  constitutional  power  to 
pass  any  law  making  the  legal  right  or  li- 
ability of  any  person  dependent  on  sexual 
differences  between  men  and  women. 

This  vast  transfer  of  governmental  power 
from  the  states  to  the  distant  and  often  in- 
sensitive national  government  in  Washing- 
ton would  imperil  both  good  government 
and  liberty  to  an  indescribable  degree. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  profound  student  of  the 
Constitution,  gave  Americans  this  admoni- 
tion: 

"When  we  resist  .  .  .  the  concentration  of 
power,  we  are  resisting  the  processes  of 
death,  because  the  concentration  of  power  is 
what  always  precedes  the  destruction  of 
human  liberties." 

THE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

Support  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
is  derived  from  an  odd  combination  of  per- 
sons whose  motives  for  advocating  it  are  ir- 
reconcilable. 

The  majority  of  its  advocates  do  not  un- 
derstand what  it  means  and  will  do:  whereas 
the  minority  of  it-s  advocates  do  understand 
what  it  means  and  will  do. 

I  digress  momentarily  to  comment  on 
what  one  of  its  most  distinguished  support- 
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ers  In  the  Senate  was  recently  reputed  by 
the  press  to  have  said  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee  considering  a 
resolution  to  submit  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  states  again.  On  being  interro- 
gated by  members  of  the  Senate  concerning 
his  opinions  as  to  what  the  amendment 
would  do.  he  declined  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions, and  undertook  to  justify  his  action  in 
so  doing  by  saying  the  questions  were  not 
relevant  to  the  legislative  obligations  of 
Senators,  and  could  only  arise  properly 
after  the  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  required  in  the  exercise 
of  its  Judicial  duty  to  interpret  it. 

I  end  my  digression  by  observing  that  the 
distinguished  Senator's  reputed  statement 
recalled  to  my  mind  this  observation  I  often 
made  to  high  school  students  who  visited 
my  office  during  my  years  in  the  Senate: 

•"All  of  the  queer  animals  in  Washington 
are  not  in  the  Zoo;  some  of  them  are  in  Con- 
gress." 

The  attitudes  and  motivations  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  advocates  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  are  incompatible. 

The  majority  of  its  advocates  are  not 
learned  in  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
They  cherish  the  Constitution  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government.  They  simply  dislike 
some  of  the  requirements  of  some  of  the 
customs  and  laws  relating  to  men  and 
women;  think  that  these  requirements  make 
inviduous  or  unjust  discriminations  against 
women;  and  believe  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  offers  a  benign  way  to  abolish 
these  inviduous  and  unjust  discriminations 
without  impairing  the  Constitution  they 
cherish. 

The  minority  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  know  what  it 
means,  and  what  it  will  do.  They  idolize  the 
concept  embodied  in  the  words  'equality  of 
rights  under  the  law",  and  abhor  the  exist- 
ing customs  and  laws  because  they  frustrate 
the  practical  consummation  of  this  concept 
by  taking  sex  differences  into  consideration 
and  establishing  differing  legal  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  married  men  and  women 
in  respect  to  themselves,  one  another,  and 
their  children,  and  differing  legal  responsi- 
bilities for  all  men  and  women  in  respect  to 
military  services  to  the  country  both  in  war 
and  in  peace.  Moreover,  they  maintain  that 
these  customs  and  laws  frustrate  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  the  concept  of  equal  rights 
under  the  law  by  giving  widows  economic 
protections  they  do  not  extend  to  other  per- 
sons. 

The  minority  of  the  advocates  of  the 
amendment  support  it  because  it  will  abro- 
gate the  existing  customs  and  laws,  and 
make  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  disable  all  legislative  bodies  in  the 
nation  to  validate  any  comparable  customs 
or  enact  any  comparable  laws  in  the  future. 

Candor  compels  me  to  assert  that  years  of 
study  of  what  advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  have  said  in  its  support  have 
not  revealed  a  single  rational  reason  why 
the  structure  of  our  government  should  lie 
altered  in  the  revolutionary  fashion  the 
amendment  contemplates,  or  a  single  ration- 
al reason  why  wives,  mothers,  widows,  and 
children  should  be  robt>ed  of  the  legal  and 
economic  protections  existing  customs  and 
laws  secure  to  them. 

I  am  constrained  to  suggest  that  those 
who  advocate  abolishing  the  primary  legal 
responsibility  of  fathers  to  support  the  chil- 
dren they  beget,  as  advocates  of  the  Ekiual 
Rights  Amendment  do,  ought  to  read  and 
ponder  verses  3  to  6  of  chapter  18  of  the 
Gospel   According  to   Matthew,   which  de- 


clares that  it  would  be  Ijetter  for  a  person 
who  offends  a  child  if  a  great  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

Since  American  jurisprudence  extends  to 
all  women  the  option  of  marrying  or  re- 
fraining from  marrying,  there  is  no  place  in 
the  Constitution  for  an  amendment,  such  as 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  which  is  de- 
liberately designed  to  penalize  women  who 
choose  to  marry  by  robbing  them,  in  the 
name  of  a  specious  "equality  of  rights  under 
the  law",  of  the  legal  rights  and  economic 
protections  existing  customs  and  laws  give 
them  as  wives,  mothers,  and  widows. 

The  support  of  both  segments  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  amendment  is  based  on  Ameri- 
ca's great  delusion  that  all  the  problems  of 
life  can  be  solved  easily,  quickly,  and  finally 
by  amending  the  Constitution  or  by  passing 
a  law.  Most  of  life's  problems  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  a  solution  of  this  character. 

As  a  general  rule,  their  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  religion,  ethics,  and  morality.  Prob- 
lems arising  out  of  relationships  tietween 
human  beings  must  ordinarily  be  solved  by 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  on 
their  parts. 

The  problems  arising  out  of  the  intimate 
relationships  between  husband  and  wife  can 
be  solved  only  by  love. 

Notwithstanding  these  truths,  many  poli- 
ticians give  a  speedy  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  constituents  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  a  new  law  without  pausing  to 
ask  or  answer  these  relevant  questions: 

1.  Is  there  really  a  problem  which  de- 
mands solution? 

2.  If  so  is  the  problem  one  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  solution  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  a  new  law,  or  must  it  be  solved  in 
some  other  way? 

3.  Will  the  proposed  coristitutional  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  or  the  proposed  new  law. 
if  enacted,  create  more  serious  problems 
than  the  problem  it  is  devised  to  solve? 

Advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment assert  that  its  adoption  would  easily, 
quickly,  and  finally  solve  all  the  problems 
which  life  brings  to  women.  They  are  simply 
deceiving  themselves.  If  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  were  adopted,  life  would  con- 
tinue to  bring  to  women  all  of  the  problems 
it  has  always  brought  to  them.  But  all  legis- 
lative Ixxlies  throughout  the  nation  would 
be  imprisoned  in  the  constitutional  strait- 
jacket  of  the  amendment,  and  would  be  ren- 
dered powerless  to  correct  any  of  these 
problems  by  bestowing  solely  upon  women 
benefits  or  protections,  no  matter  how  nec- 
essary or  sensible  the  bestowal  of  such  bene- 
fits or  protections  would  be. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    EQUAL    RIGHTS    AMEND- 
MENT BEFORE  ITS  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  STATES 

The  history  of  the  beguilingly  and  decep- 
tively phrased  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is 
intriguing. 

The  amendment  originated  about  1923. 
For  some  years  thereafter  some  women 
based  in  the  City  of  Washington,  who  called 
themselves  The  National  Woman's  Party 
and  lobbied  for  legislation  for  women, 
sought  in  vain  to  persuade  Congress  to 
submit  it  to  the  states  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

At  that  time  organized  pressure  groups 
were  virtually  nonexistent;  lobbyists  were 
genteel;  and  members  of  Congress  did  their 
own  investigating  and  thinking,  based  their 
official  decisions  on  basic  principles,  and 
sought  power  and  influence  by  courageous 
and  intelligent  leadership.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
was  a  well-intentioned  proposal  of  highly 


devastating  potentialities,  and  for  many 
years  courageously  and  wisely  refused  to 
submit  it  to  the  states. 

After  a  proneness  to  appease  because 
prevalent  in  Congress,  a  Senate  committee 
reported  the  proposed  amendment.  When  It 
was  read  in  the  Senate.  Carl  Hayden,  a  wise 
Senator  from  Arizona,  recalled  a  state  law 
which  forbade  the  employment  of  women  in 
the  deep  copper  mines  of  Arizona  and  sub- 
mitted a  penciled  amendment  providing,  In 
essence,  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
should  not  invalidate  any  laws  which  gave 
special  protections  or  exemptions  to  women. 

The  Senate  unanimously  adopted  Senator 
Hayden's  amendment,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  refrained  at 
the  time  from  further  action  because  they 
realized  that  it  would  thwart  their  efforts  to 
abolish  all  legal  distinctions  between  men 
8Lnd  women. 

This  event  was  repeated  in  the  Senate  on 
other  occasions,  and  gave  rise  to  a  demand 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  that  it  be  approved  without  the 
Hayden  or  any  other  amendment. 

After  these  events  advocates  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  persuaded  some  nation- 
wide organizations  of  women  possessing 
enormous  political  power  that  the  amend- 
ment would  liberate  women  from  all  trou- 
blesome legal  problems,  and  induced  them 
to  adopt  the  amendment  without  change  as 
their  legislative  goal. 

It  may  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  the 
United  States  for  politically  powerful 
groups  to  accept  the  enactment  of  any  law 
or  the  adoption  of  any  constitutional 
amendment  as  their  legislative  goal.  This  is 
because  their  zeal  for  victory  may  deter 
them  from  investigating  and  understanding 
the  injurious  consequences  to  the  country 
of  that  which  they  seek. 

This  has  been  true  in  respect  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  As  a  general  rule,  those 
who  advocate  its  adoption  invoke  as  reasons 
for  its  advocacy  court  decisions  that  have 
been  overruled;  and  laws  that  have  been  re- 
pealed or  adjudged  unconstitutional;  and 
mistakenly  assert  that  laws  affording  pro- 
tection to  wives,  mothers,  widows,  and  help- 
less children  constitute  invidious  or  unjust 
discriminations  against  all  women.  More- 
over, they  will  not  take  the  energy  or  time 
to  ascertain  that  Congress  and  the  states 
have  already  abolished  virtually  all  invid- 
ious or  unjust  discriminations  made  by  law 
against  women. 

One  of  the  disturbing  facts  of  life  is  that 
in  a  controversy  between  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, knowledge  is  in  peril  because  it  is 
limited,  whereas  ignorance  is  unlimited. 

The  House  passed  H.J.  Res.  264  embody- 
ing the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  1970. 
After  that  event.  Robert  Sherrill,  the  distin- 
guished journalist,  remarked: 

"The  equal  rights  amendment's  journey 
down  the  corridors  of  Congress  has  so  far 
been  an  impressive  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  achieved  through  almost  total  igno- 
rance." 

I  made  several  speeches  advising  the 
Senate  what  the  amendment  means  and 
would  do  when  the  Senate  considered  H.J. 
Res.  264  in  October.  1970.  In  one  of  them  I 
deplored  the  tragedy  that  the  amendment 
would  rob  mothers  of  legal  rights  and  pro- 
tections, and  quoted  the  Yiddish  proverb: 
"God  could  not  be  everywhere:  so  He  made 
mothers."  Several  days  later  a  body  of  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  demonstrated  for 
it  on  a  street  in  Washington.  A  lone  dissent- 
er marched  beside  them  carrying  a  placard 


bearing  the  words:  "God  could  not  be  in  the 
Senate;  so  He  or  She  made  Senator  Ervin. " 
I  offered  amendment  1049  which  stipulat- 
ed that  the  amendment  should  "not  impair 
any  law  of  the  United  States  which  exempts 
women  from  compulsory  military  service." 
The  Senate  approved  my  amendment  by  36 
yeas  to  33  nays  on  October  13.  Shortly 
thereafter  H.J.  Res.  264  was  laid  aside  by 
sponsors  because  the  amendment's  support- 
ers implacably  insisted  that  the  conscription 
laws  and  all  other  laws  had  to  apply  to  men 
and  women  without  variation. 

After  the  Senate  approved  my  amend- 
ment exempting  women  from  the  draft  and 
H.J.  Res.  264  was  abandoned,  the  most  ener- 
getic advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment took  pains  to  insure  that  Congress 
would  be  subservient  to  them  the  next  time 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was  present- 
ed to  it. 

At  their  bidding,  influential  members  of 
the  women's  organizations  supporting  the 
amendment  visited  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives they  knew  and  solicited  their  sup- 
port. In  addition,  they  established  in  Wash- 
ington the  most  powerful  lobby  the  capital 
of  the  nation  had  ever  seen. 

Their  lobbyists  visited  Capitol  Hill  with  a 
zeal  comparable  to  that  of  the  locusts  which 
plagued  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses  and 
Pharaoh. 

They  assured  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was 
a  salutary  proposal  which  would  liberate  all 
women  from  bondage  to  discriminatory  law; 
that  virtually  all  women  in  America  favored 
it;  and  that  those  women  would  be  highly 
pleased  by  members  of  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  amendment  and  highly  displeased 
by  those  who  did  not. 

By  cajolery,  they  obtained  pledges  of  sup- 
port from  members  of  Congress  who  deplore 
the  intellectual  labor  of  ascertaining  for 
themselves  what  legislative  proposals  mean 
and  will  do,  or  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  cherish  unduly  the  good  will  of  well-or- 
ganized pressure  groups.  When  a  Senator  or 
Representative  indicated  a  reluctance  to 
pledge  his  support  to  the  amendment,  they 
emphasized  that  they  were  merely  asking 
him  to  vote  to  submit  it  to  the  states  for 
their  consideration  and  were  leaving  him 
free  to  oppose  its  ratification  by  the  states 
if  he  afterwards  concluded  it  to  be  unwise. 
If  a  Senator  or  Representative  seemed  ob- 
durate to  their  entreaties  for  support  of  the 
amendment,  they  suggested  to  him  that  he 
would  suffer  reprisals  at  the  polls. 

While  the  lobbyists  for  the  amendment 
were  laboring  in  Washington,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  women  in  America 
went  about  their  accustomed  ways  unaware 
that  their  existing  and  prospective  rights 
and  protections  as  wives,  mothers,  and 
widows  were  in  peril  in  Washington.  For 
this  reason,  no  one  in  Washington  lobbied 
against  the  amendment.  Moreover,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  press  was  indifferent  to 
its  obligation  under  the  First  Amendment, 
and  made  no  suljstantial  efforts  to  enlight- 
en the  nation  concerning  the  meaning  and 
devastating  nature  of  the  amendment. 

When  Representatives  supporting  it 
judged  the  time  propitious,  they  introduced 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  the  House 
as  H.  J.  Res.  208.  Their  judgment  was  unerr- 
ing, and  on  October  12.  1971.  the  House 
passed  H.  J.  Res.  208  without  change  by  a 
vote  of  354  to  24  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 
I  was  an  independently  minded  Senator, 
who  was  not  amenable  to  cajolery  or 
threats.  Besides,  I  must  confess  I  was  a  leg- 
islative fool  who  rushed  in  where  legislative 
angels  feared  to  tread. 


The  Senate  debated  the  House-passed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  March.  1972.  I 
remained  on  the  Senate  floor  throughout 
the  debate,  fighting  the  amendment  almost 
singlehandedly.  I  pointed  out  the  devastat- 
ing effects  the  amendment  would  have  on 
the  leg^  rights  and  protections  of  wives, 
mothers,  widows,  and  children,  and  the 
drastic  limitations  the  amendment  would 
impose  on  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  states. 

In  addition,  I  introduced  amendments  to 
reduce  the  devastating  effects  the  amend- 
ment would  have  if  it  should  be  adopted.  I 
did  not  make  many  converts.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Senators  had  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment to  the  states,  and  absented  themselves 
from  the  Senate  floor  during  the  debate.  In 
obedience  to  their  pledges,  they  marched 
into  the  Senate  when  the  rolls  were  called, 
and  rejected  all  of  my  amendments  by  mar- 
gins abhorrent  to  reason. 

They  defeated  by  a  vote  of  77  to  14  my 
amendment  providing  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  should  "not  impair  the  validity 
of  any  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
state  which  extend  protections  or  exemp- 
tions to  women."  (Amendment  No.  1068.) 

They  defeated  by  a  vote  of  72  to  17  my 
amendment  providing  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  should  "not  impair  the 
validity  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  state  which  impose  upon  fathers  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support  of  their  chil- 
dren."  (Amendment  No.  1069.) 

They  defeated  by  a  vote  of  79  to  11  my 
amendment  providing  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  should  "not  impair  the 
validity  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  state  which  assure  privacy  to  men  or 
women,  or  boys  and  girls."  (Amendment  No. 
1070.) 

They  defeated  by  a  vote  of  71  to  17  my 
amendment  providing  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  should  "not  impair  the 
validity  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  slate  which  make  punishable  as  crimes 
sexual  offenses. "  (Amendment  No.  1071.) 

They  defeated  by  a  vote  of  78  to  12  my 
amendment,  which  was  a  substitute  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  providing  that 
"neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state 
shall  make  any  legal  distinction  between  the 
legal  rights  of  male  and  female  persons 
unless  such  distinction  is  based  on  physio- 
logical or  functional  differences  between 
them.  "  (Amendment  No.  472.) 

They  defeated  by  a  vote  of  82  to  9  my 
amendment,  which  was  a  substitute  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  providing  that 
"equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  not  impair  the 
validity  of  any  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  state  which  exempt  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  service,  or  from  service  in 
combat  units  of  the  Armed  Forces;  or 
extend  protections  or  exemptions  to  wives, 
mothers,  or  widows;  or  impose  upon  fathers 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  children;  or 
secure  privacy  to  men  or  women,  or  twys  or 
girls;  or  make  punishable  as  crimes  rape,  se- 
duction, or  other  sexual  offenses." 

By  rejecting  my  anTendments.  the  Senate 
guaranteed  by  its  legislative  history  that 
the  objective  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment is  to  convert  the  two  sexes  created  by 
God  into  identical  legal  beings  having  iden- 
tical legal  rights  and  identical  legal  respon- 
sibilities at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Having  done  this,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  without  change 


by  a  vote  of  84  to  8  on  March  22.  1972,  and 
thus  concurred  with  the  House  in  submit- 
ting it  to  the  stales. 

The  seven  Senators  who  joined  me  in 
voting  against  submission  were  Senators 
Bennett,  Buckley,  Cotton,  Fannin,  Gold- 
water,  Hansen,  and  Stennis.  They  were 
noted  for  their  indomitable  political  cour- 
age. 

After  all  of  my  amendments  had  been  re- 
jected and  shortly  before  the  Senate's  final 
vote.  I  mswle  these  extemporaneous  remarks 
in  the  Senate: 

"This  is  the  most  drastic  proposal  for 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ever  recom- 
mended or  supported  in  the  history  of  this 
nation.  ...  If  it  is  ..  .  ratified  by  the  States 
.  .  .  the  federal  system,  which  contemplates 
an  indestructible  union  composed  of  inde- 
structible states,  .  .  .  will  be  substantially 
destroyed,  and  all  legislative  powers  relating 
to  the  manifold  relations  of  men  and  women 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Not  only  that,  but  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  interpret  all  the  laws  of  this 
nature  will  be  lodged  in  the  federal  courts 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  states  courts.  .  .  . 

"•(It)  is  .  .  .  bad  ...  to  concentrate  all 
power  of  this  nature  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, because  nothing  truer  was  ever  said 
than  the  statement  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
uttered  on  one  occasion  in  which  he  said 
that  when  we  resist  the  concentration  of 
govemmentil  power,  we  resist  the  processes 
of  death  because  concentration  of  power 
always  precedes  the  destruction  of  human 
liberties. 

"I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  small  band— 
sm  exceedingly  small  band— of  stouthearted 
Senators  who  have  shared  my  views  in  re- 
spect to  the  equal  rights  amendment  and 
have  supported  my  efforts  to  bring  some 
degree  of  order  out  of  the  legal  chaos  which 
the  amendment  is  likely  to  inflict  upon  our 
country.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
the  state  of  legal  chaos  which  will  ensue  If 
this  amendment  is  ratified  by  the  States.  It 
will  invalidate  thousands  of  laws  which 
make  legal  distinctions  between  men  and 
women,  many  of  which  are  based  upon  en- 
tirely rational  grounds  and  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  God  did  create  two  sexes. 

"These  stouthearted  Senators  who  have 
stood  by  me  in  this  body  sought  in  vain  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  not  compel  the  Congress  to  sub- 
ject women  to  compulsory  military  service 
when  there  was  no  necessity  for  so  doing. 
They  sought,  and  sought  in  vain,  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  daughters  of  America 
would  not  be  sent  into  combat  to  die  or  to 
be  maimed  by  the  bayonets,  the  bombs,  the 
bullets,  the  grenades,  the  mines,  the 
napalm,  the  poison  gas.  and  the  shells  of  an 
enemy. 

"They  tried  to  make  certain  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the 
States  which  extend  protections  and  exemp- 
tions to  women  in  general  and  to  wives  and 
mothers,  and  widows  in  particular,  which 
commonsense  and  reality  and  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  have  shown  to  be  needful 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  roles  as 
wives  and  mothers,  and  to  extend  to  help- 
less children  the  nurtures  which  they  re- 
quire in  their  infancy,  and  to  give  them  the 
training  necessary  to  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development,  were  not  outlawed  by 
this  amendment.  They  sought  to  do  that  in 
vain. 

"They  also  sought  to  make  certain  that 
the  laws  which  imposed  upon  husbands  the 
primary  obligation  to  support  their  wives, 
and  upon  fathers  the  primary  obligation  to 
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support  their  children,  would  not  be  abro- 
gated by  this  amendment.  They  also  sought 
to  do  that  in  vain. 

"They  also  sought  to  make  certain  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
of  the  States  which  secure  privacy— an  in- 
valuable right— to  men  and  women  and  to 
boys  and  girls  would  not  be  abrogated  by 
this  amendment.  They  sought  to  do  that  in 
vain. 

"They  also  sought  to  make  certain  that 
mature  men  would  not  go  unwhipped  of  jus- 
tice if  they  seduce  innocent  and  virtuous 
women  under  promises  of  marriage,  or  if 
they  have  carnal  knowledge  of  immature 
girls  under  the  age  of  consent,  or  if  they 
transport  women  and  girls  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bauchery and  prostitution.  These  stout- 
hearted Senators  also  sought  that  objective 
in  vain. 

"The  stouthearted  Senators,  who  stood  by 
me  in  this  fight,  and  I  have  sustained  an 
overwhelming  defeat.  But  I  believe  that  we 
have  sustained  this  defeat  under  circum- 
stances in  which  defeat  serves  better  than 
victory  to  shake  the  soul  and  let  the  glory 
out.  I  say  to  those  stouthearted  Senators 
who  supported  me  in  this  fight  that  they 
can  lay  to  their  hearts  the  satisfaction  that 
they  have  not  aided  in  an  effort  to  crucify 
American  womanhood  upon  the  cross  of  du- 
bious equality  and  specious  uniformity. 
They  have  pursued  this  course  because  they 
cannot  blind  themselves  to  the  proposition 
that  when  God  created  mankind,  he  created 
them  male  and  female. 

"I  cannot  vote  for  this  resolution  on  final 
passage. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures will  give  serious  consideration  to  all 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made  for 
the  resolution  and  all  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  against  the  resolution.  I 
hope  they  will  not  agree  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  compel  Congress 
to  send  my  5-year-old  granddaughter  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  into  combat  with 
armed  enemies  of  the  United  States  where 
there  are  millions  and  millions  and  millions 
of  men  available  to  perform  that  duty." 

Immediately  after  I  yielded  the  floor.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  a  most  gra- 
cious man,  said: 

"Mr.  President  .  .  .  may  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  for  the  fight  he 
has  waged  in  all  honesty,  with  deep  convic- 
tion, and  with  great  vigor. 

"If  this  constitutional  amendment  is 
adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
it  will  not  be  a  catastropic  defeat  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator:  but  if  defeat  there  is.  it 
will  be  an  honorable  defeat  because  he  has 
stated  his  case  with  cogency  and  clarity,  and 
he  has  waged  the  good  fight  for  what  he 
thinks  is  right,  and  perhaps  history  will 
prove  him  right.  But,  as  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated, it  is  going  to  take  three-quarters  of 
the  states  to  affirm  or  to  approve  what  Con- 
gress will  have  done  if  this  body  this  after- 
noon passes  the  constitutional  amendment 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  that  remains 
to  be  seen. 

"I  want  to  pay  my  deepest  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  not  only  for  the  fight 
he  has  waged,  consistently  and  with  clarity, 
but  also  for  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only 
member  of  this  body  who.  since  we  returned 
to  the  second  session  of  this  Congress  on 
January  18.  has  been  engaged  in  debate,  day 
in  and  day  out.  without  fail.  He  has  been 
the  first  member  to  come  into  the  Chamber, 
along   with   the   joint    leadership.    Almost 


always  he  has  been  the  last  member  of 
leave. 

"So  I  conwnend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  the  remarkable  physical  stamina  he  has 
shown,  and  I  honor  him  for  the  intellectual 
integrity  he  has  displayed." 

I  now  disclose  what  I  learned  from  private 
conversations  past  numbering. 

Many  Senators  and  Representatives,  who 
were  pragmatic  politicians,  voted  to  submit 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  States 
notwithstanding  they  realized  its  true 
meaning  and  implications.  To  quiet  their 
consciences,  they  laid  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  political  souls  that  they  were  voting 
to  submit  and  not  to  ratify;  that  the  states 
would  ascertain  the  devastating  nature  of 
the  amendment  and  refuse  to  ratify  it:  and 
that  they  could  acquire  or  retain  the  good 
will  of  advocates  of  the  amendment  by  pass- 
ing the  buck  to  the  states  and  voting  to 
submit  the  amendment  to  them  without 
harming  the  country. 

After  all,  pragmatic  politicians  resemble 
God  in  one  respect.  They  move  in  mysteri- 
ous ways  their  wonders  to  perform. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    EQUAL    RIGHTS    AMEND- 
MENT AFTER  ITS  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  STATES 

The  Constitution  required  the  affirmative 
vote  of  38  states  to  ratify  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

A  number  of  state  legislatures  shared  in 
the  euphoria  which  the  submission  of  the 
amendment  gave  to  its  advocates,  and  in 
consequence  22  states  voted  in  ratify  it  by 
November,  1972,  without  making  any  real 
effort  to  determine  its  meanings  or  conse- 
quences. 

Some  patriotic  and  knowledgeable  Ameri- 
cans, chiefly  women,  were  alarmed  by  this 
trend.  With  meagre  financial  resources  and 
virtually  no  aid  from  professional  politi- 
cians, they  assumed  the  formidable  task  of 
educating  the  American  people  and  state 
legislators  in  respect  to  the  true  significance 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  what 
it  would  do  to  the  legal  rights  and  protec- 
tions of  women  in  general  and  wives,  moth- 
ers, widows,  and  children  in  particular  and 
how  it  would  shift  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers  of  the  50  states  to  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  if  it 
should  be  ratified. 

These  patriotic  and  knowledgeable  Ameri- 
cans did  an  exceedingly  good  job.  As  a 
result,  state  ratifications  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  slowed  and  finally 
ended  altogether.  Despite  stupendous  prop- 
aganda and  threats,  the  advocates  of  the 
amendment  induced  only  35  states  to  ratify 
it.  and  five  of  the  ratifying  states  rescinded 
their  ratifications  after  they  learned  the 
truth  about  the  amendment. 

Advocates  of  the  amendment  undoubtedly 
deterred  other  states  which  had  ratified 
from  rescinding  their  previous  action  by 
their  contradictory  contention  that  states 
which  had  rejected  the  amendment  could 
change  their  minds  and  ratify  it.  but  states 
which  had  ratified  it  could  not  change  their 
minds  and  reject  it. 

As  a  matter  of  constitutional  truth,  states 
falling  in  either  of  these  categories  have  the 
power  to  change  their  minds  and  reverse 
their  previous  decisions  until  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  has  been  actually 
added  to  the  Constitution  by  the  ratifying 
votes  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  states. 

The  congressional  resolution  submitting 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  states 
in  1972  limited  the  period  for  ratification  to 
the  ensuing  seven  years,  the  period  habit- 
ually designated  by  Congress  in  such  cases. 


As  the  seven  years  were  nearing  their  end, 
it  became  obvious  that  three-fourths  of  the 
states  would  not  ratify  the  amendment 
before  the  deadline  for  ratification  expired, 
and  the  then  existing  Congress,  which  was 
clearly  subservient  to  the  advocates  of  the 
amendment,  took  an  action  without  prece- 
dent in  the  annals  of  the  country.  It  under- 
took to  extend  the  time  for  ratification  for 
three  additional  years  by  majority  votes  of 
the  members  of  its  two  houses. 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  time  for  ratifi- 
cation was  considered  initially  by  a  Senate 
committee  chaired  by  my  good  friend  Sena- 
tor Birch  Bayh.  of  Indiana,  the  most  elo- 
quent champion  of  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  When  I  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  proposal,  I 
charged  that  the  amendment  would  convert 
men  and  women  into  legal  beings  of  the 
neuter  gender,  and  propounded  the  rhetori- 
cal question:  "Who  would  want  to  marry  a 
being  of  the  neuter  gender."  Senator  Bayh 
responded:  "I  wouldn't."  I  retorted:  "Birch, 
that's  the  most  intelligent  remark  you've 
made  since  the  committee  met." 

In  extending  the  time  for  ratification. 
Congress  repudiated  Article  V  under  which 
it  had  to  act,  and  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Dillon  v.  Gloss  correctly  in- 
terpreting that  Article. 

When  it  extended  the  period  for  ratifica- 
tion. Congress  in  reality  submitted  the 
amendment  to  the  states  a  second  lime.  It 
had  no  power  to  do  so.  Article  V  expressly 
requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House 
of  Congress  as  conditions  precedent  to  sub- 
mitting a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
states. 

The  Supreme  Court  rightly  declared  in 
Dillon  v.  Gloss'  that  the  proposal  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  Congress  and  its 
ratification  by  the  states  are  not  unrelated 
acts,  but.  on  the  contrary,  are  succeeding 
steps  in  a  single  endeavor;  that  a  proposed 
amendment  must  be  ratified  by  the  requi- 
site number  of  states  within  the  period  rea- 
sonably specified  by  Congress  in  the  resolu- 
tion submitting  it;  and  that  the  states 
cannot  vote  upon  it  after  that  period  unless 
Congress  submits  it  to  them  "a  second 
time." 

The  advocates  of  the  amendment  sought 
the  extension  of  the  time  for  ratification 
rather  than  a  resubmission  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  states  because  they  believed 
that  ratifications  made  during  the  seven 
years  specified  in  the  original  resolution 
would  remain  in  effect  during  the  extended 
period. 

They  were.  I  submit,  indulging  an  idle 
hope.  Virtually  all  state  resolutions  ratify- 
ing the  amendment  expressly  conditioned 
their  effectiveness  on  the  requisite  number 
of  states  approving  it  within  several  years 
after  1972. 

During  the  extended  period  of  three 
years,  advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  sought  by  propaganda  and 
threats  without  precedent  in  the  nation's 
history  to  induce  other  states  to  ratify  it. 
Not  a  single  state  did  so. 

As  the  extended  period  was  nearing  its 
end.  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Idaho  and 
numerous  state  legislators  sought  a  declara- 
tory judgment  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Idaho  decreeing 
that  Congress  had  no  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  extend  the  time  for  ratification 
of  the  amendment  beyond  the  seven  years 
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originally  designated  by  it.  and  that  the  five 
states  had  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  rescind  their  original  ratifying  votes. 

I  filed  an  amici  curae  brief  in  the  case  in 
behalf  of  some  state  legislators,  and  was 
anxious  for  the  presiding  judge.  Judge 
Marion.  J.  Callister,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Idaho,  to  decide  the  case  on  its  merits. 

One  of  the  defendants  in  the  case.  NOW, 
clearly  indicated  that  it  never  wanted  the 
Court  to  make  a  ruling  on  the  merits,  and 
convinced  me  that  it  ought  to  change  its 
corporate  name  from  NOW  to  NEVER. 
When  it  seemed  to  be  feasible  for  Judge 
Callister  to  set  the  case  for  hearing  on  its 
merits.  NOW  habitually  made  a  dilatory 
motion  to  prevent  his  so  doing. 

Finally,  however,  all  of  NOW's  dilatory 
motions  were  adjudged,  and  Judge  Callister 
made  his  ruling  on  the  merits.  In  an  opinion 
of  surpassing  excellence,  he  decreed  that 
Congress  had  exceeded  its  constitutional 
power  in  extending  the  time  for  ratification 
of  the  amendment,  and  that  the  five  states 
had  merely  exercised  their  constitutional 
power  in  rescinding  their  prior  ratifying 
votes. 

NOW  and  the  other  losing  litigants  ap- 
pealed this  ruling  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Before  the  Supreme  Court  could  pass 
on  their  appeals,  the  combined  ten  years  al- 
lowed by  Congress  to  the  states  for  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  expired  without 
three-fourths  of  them  ratifying  it,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  this  event  ren- 
dered the  constitutional  questions  raised  in 
the  case  moot. 

CONCLUSION 

When  they  framed  and  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Founding  Fathers  contemplat- 
ed that  the  United  States  would  be  a  free 
and  intelligent  Republic.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  they  were  compelled  to  entrust  its 
future  to  the  persons  destined  to  exercise 
the  governmental  powers  it  ordains. 

The  Founding  Fathers  clearly  contemplat- 
ed that  Senators  and  Representatives  par- 
ticipating in  amending  the  Constitution 
under  Article  V  would  be  persons  of  political 
courage,  intellectual  integrity,  and  complete 
devotion  to  the  country;  and  that  their  deci- 
sions on  proposals  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

They  certainly  did  not  contemplate  that 
Congress  would  vote  to  submit  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  states  to  aggrandize  the 
political  fortunes  of  its  members,  or  to  curry 
favor  with  organized  pressure  groups,  no 
matter  how  powerful  or  well-intentioned 
those  pressure  groups  might  be. 

About  1850,  Thomas  Babbington  Macau- 
lay,  the  wise  British  essayist,  historian,  and 
statesman,  made  this  caustic  comment  con- 
cerning members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons: 

"The  members  are  more  concerned  about 
the  security  of  their  seats  than  about  the 
security  of  their  country." 

The  alacrity  with  which  Congress  made 
obeisance  to  the  powerfully  organized  sup- 
porters of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
and  their  lobbyists  in  submitting  the 
amendment  to  the  states  and  in  extending 
the  time  for  its  ratification  when  it  floun- 
dered engendered  the  fear  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  multitudes  of  Americans  that  Ma- 
caulay's  caustic  comment  about  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons  now 
applies  with  equal  truth  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  American  Congress, 

Notwithstanding  the  alacrity  of  Congress 
In  these  aspects,  and  notwithstanding  the 


untiring  efforts  of  advocates  of  the  amend- 
ment to  induce  such  action  by  them  by  po- 
litical pressures  and  economic  threats  previ- 
ously unknown  in  America,  the  requisite 
number  of  states  refused  to  ratify  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  within  the  combined 
period  of  ten  years  after  the  true  meaning 
of  its  beguiling  and  deceptive  words  were  ex- 
posed. The  refusal  of  the  states  to  ratify 
make  it  manifest  to  persons  willing  to  face 
reality  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  informed  on  the  subject  are 
now  opposed  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment 

These  illuminating  events  ought  to  en- 
lighten advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  as  well  as  Congress.  Despite 
their  illuminating  power,  however,  unrelent- 
ing advocates  of  the  amendment  are  ignor- 
ing them  and  demanding  that  Congress  res- 
urrect the  repudiated  amendment  and 
submit  it  to  the  states  again. 

If  it  will  courageoulsy  and  intelligently 
reject  this  demand.  Congress  will  do  much 
to  allay  the  fear  of  multitudes  of  patriotic 
and  thoughtful  Americans  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  more  concerned 
about  the  security  of  their  congressional 
seats  than  they  are  about  the  security  of 
our  country. 

The  Constitution  is  the  most  precious  in- 
strument of  government  the  earth  has  ever 
known.  For  years  I  have  studied  it  and 
fought  to  preserve  it  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  of  all  generations.  During  those 
years.  I  have  devoted  much  energy  and  time 
to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  its  im- 
plications. 

If  I  survive  until  September  27,  1983. 1  will 
be  of  the  age  of  four  score  and  seven  years. 
My  political  ambitions  have  vanished.  I  seek 
the  political  acclaim  and  support  of  no 
person. 

I  have  told  the  truth  about  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  simply  because  I  love 
my  country.  The  same  motive  constrains  me 
to  make  some  concluding  observations  about 
amending  the  Constitution. 

Constitutional  amendments  are  "for 
keeps."  Unlike  ordinary  laws,  they  cannot 
be  easily  repealed.  Once  adopted,  they  can 
be  removed  from  the  Constitution  only  by 
means  of  the  amendatory  process  created  by 
Article  V.  Consequently,  a  constitutional 
amendment,  once  adopted,  may  remain  in 
the  Constitution,  and  bless  or  curse  America 
until  the  last  lingering  echo  of  Gabriel's 
horn  trembles  into  ultimate  silence. 

Congress  and  the  states  should  act  cau- 
tiously, advisedly,  soberly,  and  without  emo- 
tion when  they  are  asked  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  They  should 
never  adopt  an  amendment  unless  it  is  cal- 
culated as  well  as  intended  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  They 
should  spurn  all  amendatory  proposals, 
such  as  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
which  are  irrational  or  whimsical,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  political  power  and  good  inten- 
tions of  those  who  advocate  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  affirm  that  my  protracted 
study  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
its  disastrous  implications  has  implanted  in- 
delibly in  my  mind  these  abiding  convic- 
tions: 

1.  No  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress ought  to  vote  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment to  the  states  unless  he  honestly  be- 
lieves that  God  made  a  mistake  by  creating 
two  sexes  to  perpetuate  human  life  on 
earth,  and  that  the  amendment  constitutes 
an  appropriate  way  to  correct  this  mistake 
of  God  insofar  as  it  is  correctible  by  human 
law. 


2.  No  member  of  a  state  legislature  ought 
to  vote  to  ratify  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment unless  he  honestly  believes  that  he 
and  his  legislative  colleagues  are  mentally 
incompetent  to  enact  laws  to  govern  the  ac- 
tions and  relationships  of  men  and  women 
within  the  borders  of  their  states,  and  that 
their  existing  constitutional  power  to  enact 
such  laws  ought  to  be  transferred  from 
them  to  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  other  49  states  sent  to  Washington  to 
represent  them  in  Congress. 


PROF.  DENNIS  BRUTUS 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  introduce,  on  August  4, 
1983,  together  with  Senators  Percy 
and  Cranston,  S.  1769,  a  private  relief 
bill  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Dennis  Brutus 
of  Northwestern  University.  The  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  grant  him  resi- 
dent alien  status  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  Brutus  is  a  59-year-old 
black  South  African  exile,  an  intellec- 
tual, and  a  poet  who  teachers  African 
literature  in  the  English  department 
of  Northwestern  University  in  Illinois. 
He  has  an  international  reputation  as 
a  poet  and  as  an  opponent  of  apart- 
heid, the  system  of  racial  separation. 

At  the  present  time.  Professor 
Brutus  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  a  de- 
portation hearing  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  last  month.  If  the  court 
orders  him  deported,  the  consequences 
could  be  disastrous.  Leaving  the 
United  States  could  actually  jeopard- 
ize his  life. 

Professor  Brutus  last  entered  the 
United  States  on  February  25,  1980,  in 
order  to  continue  his  teaching  assign- 
ment at  Northwestern  University.  His 
visa  status  at  that  time  was  classified 
and  approved  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  as  H-1— that  is, 
a  person  of  distinguished  merit  or  abil- 
ity. Such  visas  are  granted  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  1  year,  and  are  renew- 
able for  increments  of  1  year  thereaf- 
ter at  the  discretion  of  the  Irrunigra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service. 

At  the  time  of  his  entry,  Dennis 
Brutus,  a  native  of  Rhodesia,  carried  a 
British  passport.  In  the  spring  of  1980, 
Rhodesia  was  granted  independence 
and  became  Zimbabwe.  At  that  time, 
Britain  canceled  all  passports  that  had 
been  issued  to  natives  of  Rhodesia. 
Professior  Brutus  was  unaware  of  this 
passport  change  until  he  applied  for 
an  extension  of  his  visa  at  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  in 
Chicago  during  January  1981.  By  the 
time  the  new  Government  of  Zim- 
babwe had  issued  a  passport  to  Brutus, 
he  was  late  in  applying  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  H-1  visa. 

During  this  period.  Professor  Brutus 
honored  his  commitment  to  North- 
western University,  and  he  continued 
to  teach  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  his  contract.  This  decision  placed 
him  in  violation  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalizatioin  Act  which  prohib- 
its a  nonresident  alien  from  working 
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without  a  valid  visa.  This  violation  can 
only  be  remedied  by  returning  to  Zim- 
babwe and  reapplying  for  a  visa. 

Dennis  Brutus  and  his  supporters 
fear  that  should  he  be  forced  to  return 
to  Zimbabwe,  he  will  l)ecome  a  target 
for  assassination  because  of  the  life- 
long battle  that  he  has  waged  against 
racism  and  apartheid. 

While  this  danger  may  be  impossible 
to  assess,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
another  black  critic  of  apartheid,  Joe 
Gqabi.  was  assassinated  in  Zimbabwe 
in  1981,  and  Ruth  First,  an  exiled 
white  South  African  editor  of  a  news- 
paper that  Brutus  once  wrote  for,  was 
recently  killed  by  a  letter  bomb  at  the 
University  of  Mozambique. 

Senators  Percy,  Cranston,  and  I  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  seek  to  protect 
the  right  of  Professor  Brutus  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  and  who 
believe  his  case  has  merit.  His  case  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
press  in  my  State.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the 
largest  daily  newspapers  in  Illinois, 
have  editorialized  on  his  behalf. 
Vernon  Jarrett,  a  very  distinguished 
columnist  with  the  Tribune,  has  also 
strongly  urged  that  Professor  Brutus 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States,  the 
home  of  refuge  for  millions  of  aliens, 
cannot  play  roulette  with  the  life  of 
Professor  Brutus.  As  long  as  there  is 
an  outside  chance  that  he  will  come  to 
harm  because  of  his  fight  against 
racism,  we  should  not  allow  his  depor- 
tation. Professor  Brutus  needs  our 
help;  he  deserves  our  help.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  see  that  he  gets  it  by 
quickly  enacting  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  the  editorials  from  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  and  Sun-Times,  and  the 
Vernon  Jarrett  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

S.  1769 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Dennis  Brutus  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens  birth  under  section  203  (a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
Dennis  Brittus  in  Kafkaland 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  Dennis 
Brutus,  a  college  professor  facing  possible 
deportation  by  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  could  have  been 
dreamed  up  by  Pranz  Kafka.  It  is  a  tale  of 
bureaucratic  mindlessness.  of  a  machine-like 
government  agency  cranking  a  case  through 
its  cogs  and  wheels  without  regard  to  justice 
or  even  to  good  sense. 

Mr.  Brutus  is  a  poet  and  tenured  professor 
of  English  at  Northwestern  University  who 
is  also  an  outspoken  opponent  of  South  Af- 
rica's apartheid  policies.  He  was  bom  in 
what  was  then  Rhodesia  and  later  went  to 
South  Africa  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  political  activism.  In  1966  he  escaped  to 
Britain  where  he  obtained  a  British  com- 
monwealth passport  based  on  his  Rhodesian 
birth.  He  came  to  America  in  1970  and  took 
up  his  teaching  position  at  Northwestern. 

Then  began  a  Kafkaesque  snarl,  a  tedious 
and  avoidable  series  of  mistakes  and  misun- 
derstandings some  of  which  were  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Brutus,  some  the  fault  of  the  INS. 

The  first  mistake  was  for  him  to  remain  in 
the  U.S.  on  a  temporary  visa,  renewing  it 
each  year  instead  of  applying  for  permanent 
resident  status.  Had  be  obtained  a  more  reg- 
ular status  there  would  now  be  no  problem. 

The  situation  was  next  complicated  by 
creation  of  the  Republic  of  Zimbabwe, 
which  rendered  his  Rhodesian  passport  in- 
valid. Without  a  passport  he  could  not 
renew  his  temporary  visa  so  he  had  to 
obtain  a  Zimbabwean  passport,  which  he 
did.  Then  he  applied  for  a  visa  renewal,  but 
by  then  his  old  visa  had  expired.  The  INS. 
its  ponderous  machinery  grinding  along, 
said  he  would  have  to  leave  the  country, 
apply  for  a  new  visa  and  wait  for  a  decision 
to  be  made  on  whether,  and  under  what 
terms,  it  would  be  issued.  In  effect,  he  was 
to  be  deported. 

Mr.  Brutus  argues  that  the  only  country 
he  can  go  to  is  Zimbabwe,  and  that  he  faces 
the  possibility  of  reprisal— and  even  death— 
at  the  hands  of  south  African  agents  there. 
The  INS  maintains  that  he  can  go  to  some 
country  other  than  Zimbabwe.  The  whole 
dreary  business  is  being  argued  out  before  a 
judge  in  Chicago. 

But  it  need  never  have  gone  that  far.  and 
it  should  be  stopped  now.  There  are  perhaps 
eight  million  illegal  aliens  living  happily 
and  relatively  securely  in  this  country  (as 
many  as  500.000  of  them  right  here  in  Chi- 
cago). With  so  many  people  here  in  clearly 
illegal  status  it  is  illogical  to  hound  out  of 
the  country  a  person  whose  legal  status  is 
merely  in  doubt— especially  a  scholar  of  the 
stature  of  Mr.  Brutus. 

There  are  several  ways  to  short-circuit  the 
process.  The  U.S.  attorney  general  could  do 
it.  If  the  attorney  general  won't  be  both- 
ered, a  member  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
could  introduce  in  Congress  a  private  bill  to 
resolve  the  matter. 

However  it  is  done,  somebody  somewhere 
should  push  the  "stop"  button  on  the  wit- 
less bureaucratic  machine  and  let  Mr. 
Brutus  go  about  his  business. 


August  17,  1983 


August  17,  1983 
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Witness  after  witness  has  told  Judge 
Irving  Schwartz  that  Brutus  faces  the 
threat  of  assassination  by  South  African 
terror  squads  if  he's  forced  to  return  to  his 
birthplace.  Zimbabwe.  He's  threatened  In 
any  country  but  the  United  States,  they  say. 
They're  quite  probably  right. 

As  an  outspoken  foe  of  apartheid,  Brutus 
has  become  an  international  symbol  of  the 
struggle  against  South  Africa's  white 
racism.  A  colleague  in  the  fight  was  recently 
machinegunned  to  death  there.  Even  the 
State  Department  says  Brutus's  fears  are 
"well-founded." 

He  has  been  jailed  once  by  South  Africa. 
He  should  be  freed  to  live  and  flourish  In 
the  United  States. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  July  21, 
19831 

Don't  Expel  Brutus 

Dennis  Brutus,  the  exiled  poet  now  teach- 
ing at  Northwestern  University,  is  fighting 
in  federal  immigration  court  for  the  right  to 
stay  in  the  United  States. 

It's  also  a  fight  for  his  work— and  his  life. 


Immigration's  Double  Standard 
(By  Vernon  Jarrett) 

If  South  African  poet  Dermis  Brutus 
could  only  transform  himself  into  a  Ukrain- 
ian boy  named  Walter  Polovchak,  his  immi- 
gration problems  would  be  solved. 

Even  if  he  had  run  away  from  his  par- 
ents—as Polovchak  did  as  a  protest— Brutus 
would  be  granted  instant  asylum  In  the 
United  Stales  and  become  a  celebrity  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  The  United  States,  would 
deify  him  rather  than  deport  him. 

But  Brutus  is  not  a  Polovchak  fleeing  a 
communist  country.  He  is  a  50-year-old 
black  South  African  exile,  a  soft-spoken  in- 
tellectual, a  poet  who  teaches  African  litera- 
ture in  the  English  department  at  North- 
western University,  and  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  wants 
to  deport  him  to  Zimbabwe,  where  he  was 
bom.  though  he  was  reared  in  South  Africa, 
his  parents'  country. 

Brutus  and  his  supporters  say  the  INS 
wants  to  deport  him  because  it  has  accepted 
the  South  African  government's  definition 
of  a  subversive.  He  is  a  subversive  according 
to  South  Africa's  "Suppression  of  Conmiu- 
nism  Act  of  1950."  which  declared:  "Com- 
munism means  any  doctrine  which  aims  at 
bringing  about  any  political,  industrial, 
social  or  economic  change  within  the  Union 
(of  South  Africa)  .  .  .  ." 

South  Africa  labeled  Brutus  a  subversive 
in  the  1960s  when  he  began  speaking  out 
and  writing  against  that  government's  offi- 
cial racial  policy  of  apartheid.  Moreover. 
Brutus  was  accused  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Colored  Peoples  Congress,  a  member- 
ship that  he  denies— which  the  government 
had  labeled  Communist. 

One  can  expect  such  things  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  but  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  the  logic  or  morality 
of  that  country's  dictatorship  is  reprehensi- 
ble. Yet.  that.  Brutus  argues,  is  precisely 
the  course  adopted  by  the  United  States 
government. 

In  1967.  when  Brutus  applied  to  the  U.S. 
for  a  visa  using  his  British  passport,  the  INS 
noted:  "The  Department  of  State  has  found 
that  he  is  ineligible  to  receive  a  visa  because 
of  his  former  membership  in  the  Colored 
Peoples  Congress  from  1950  to  1961.  his  con- 
tribution to  articles  to  New  Age  and  Fight- 
ing Talk,  both  considered  to  be  Communist- 
affiliated  newspapers,  and  because  of  his 
denial  of  membership  in  the  above  con- 
gress." 

He  wsis.  however,  granted  a  special  "cul- 
tural exchange"  visa  that  needs  to  be  re- 
newed annually.  Until  1980  Brutus  had  been 
renewing  his  visa  through  INS  with  his  Brit- 
ish passport.  In  1980,  Great  Britain  granted 
independence  to  Zimbabwe  [formerly 
known  as  Rhodesia]  and  informed  Brutus 


that  his  British  passport  was  no  longer  valid 
and  that  he  must  obtain  a  passport  from 
black-governed  Zimbabwe. 

Brutus  applied  for  a  Zimbabwean  passport 
and  notified  his  superiors  at  Northwestern, 
who  notified  the  INS  that  his  visa  would 
expire  because  of  the  delay  in  changing 
passports.  The  INS  left  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  problem,  and  Brutus  continued 
to  teach  African  literature.  However,  when 
Brutus  applied  for  renewal,  the  INS  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  broken  U.S.  immi- 
gration laws  by  working  without  a  valid  visa 
and  said  he  would  be  deported  to  Zimbabwe. 
Brutus  appealed,  and  the  case  is  now  in  fed- 
eral court  before  Immigration  Judge  Irving 
Schwartz.  The  INS  has  submitted  a  confi- 
dential State  Department  file  on  Brutus  to 
Judge  Schwartz  to  back  its  deportation 
order;  however,  the  file  is  so  confidential 
that  Brutus  and  his  lawyer  have  not  been 
allowed  to  see  its  contents,  adding  to  their 
fears  that  the  deportation  action  is  political- 
ly motivated. 

In  his  quest  for  asylum,  Brutus  and  his 
supporters  argue  that  if  he  were  returned  to 
Zimbabwe,  his  life  would  be  endangered  be- 
cause he  would  be  an  easy  target  for  South 
African  assassins  or  kidnapers.  Zimbabwe 
has  said  it  would  welcome  Brutus  but  could 
not  provide  him  with  24-hour  protection. 

The  INS  has  been  reminded  that  in  1981 
another  black  anti-apartheid  crusader.  Joe 
Gqabi,  was  assassinated  in  Zimbabwe,  pre- 
sumably by  South  African  agents,  and  that 
Ruth  First,  the  exiled  white  South  African 
editor  of  a  newspaper  that  Brutus  once 
wrote  for.  was  killed  by  a  letter  bomb  at  the 
University  of  Mozambique  last  year. 

Brutus  would  be  the  perfect  target  for  a 
South  African  kidnaper.  He  was  imprisoned 
because  of  his  anti-apartheid  stands  and  es- 
caped several  times.  During  one  escape  he 
was  shot  in  the  back.  In  1966,  when  he  was 
given  a  one-way  exit  permit  by  South 
Africa,  the  government  adjudicated  that  he 
would  be  automatically  imprisoned  if  he 
ever  returned.  This  man  hSLS  since  become 
an  organizer  of  intellectuals  throughout  the 
world  against  South  Africa.  That  govern- 
ment would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
his  assassination  or  his  return  to  South 
Africa  by  kidnaping  so  that  it  could  slam 
him  in  jail  permanently. 

And  the  tragedy  is  that  South  Africa  may 
do  just  that  if  the  United  States  insists  on 
one  standard  for  Walter  Polovchak  and  an- 
other for  Dennis  Brutus.* 


SENATOR  BRADY'S  GOOD 
ADVICE 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Nick 
Brady  is  one  of  the  finest  men  who 
has  ever  served  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term 
and  he  did  so  with  great  distinction 
during  the  8  months  he  was  here. 
Before  he  came  to  the  Senate,  he 
served  as  managing  director  of  Dillon, 
Read  &  Co.  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  for  Purolator,  Inc. 

Nick  Brady  was  not  a  newcomer  to 
either  govenunent  or  politics  when  he 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  he  drew  a 
number  of  valuable  lessons  from  his 
months  here.  At  the  May  14  meeting 
of  the  Business  Council  in  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  the  former  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  shared  his  views  on  the  re- 
lationship between  business  and  Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Brady's 
remarks  before  the  Business  Council 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Brady  notes  in  his  address  that 
business  and  Government  must  realize 
that  they  have  distinctively  different 
roles  and  operate  on  different  timeta- 
bles with  different  rules  of  procedure. 
Nick  Brady  is  so  right  when  he  points 
out  that  the  private  sector  and  Gov- 
ernment should  have  a  better  under- 
standing and  higher  appreciation  for 
each  other's  jobs.  As  a  former  busi- 
nessman myself,  I  can  attest  to  the 
misunderstandings  that  can  arise  be- 
tween elected  officials  and  the  private 
sector  they  represent. 

As  he  points  out  in  his  address  to 
the  Business  Council,  "the  gulf  be- 
tween Government  and  the  private 
sector  would  be  of  interest  only  to  po- 
litical scientists  if  it  wasn't  such  a  seri- 
ous matter  for  the  future  of  us  all." 

The  private  sector  has  the  major 
role  in  insuring  the  Nation's  well-being 
and  standard  of  living  but  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  impact  on  the 
economy  in  major  ways.  Greater  coop- 
eration between  the  two  sectors  can 
provide  a  base  for  a  stronger  economy, 
especially  in  international  trade  where 
our  companies  are  pitted  against  for- 
eign competition  aicled  by  an  array  of 
Government  assistance. 

Nick  Brady  points  out  the  gulf  that 
exists  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness. He  recounts  a  notion  that  he  en- 
countered when  he  arrived  in  the 
Senate  that  a  few  bankers  sat  down 
periodically  to  set  interest  rates.  He 
states  that  "I  was  asked,  'Why  won't 
the  banks  lower  interest  rates?'  as 
though  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
Very  little  understanding  of  the  proc- 
ess." 

The  same  misunderstanding  exists  in 
the  private  sector;  "On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  were  many  friends  in  the 
business  community  who  asked.  Why 
won't  Congress  face  facts  and  balance 
the  budget?'  as  though  it  were  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  Very  little  understanding 
of  the  process." 

In  his  address.  Senator  Brady  pro- 
poses four  ways  that  the  business  com- 
munity could  improve  their  relations 
with  Government.  We  all  know  that 
Government  officials  can  make  efforts 
to  do  the  same,  but  Senator  Brady  fo- 
cused his  remarks  on  how  business 
could  help. 

His  recommendations  are  that,  first, 
companies  should  hold  one  board 
meeting  a  year  here  in  Washington  to 
allow  board  members  the  time  for 
meetings  with  Government  leaders  on 
corporate  problems.  Second,  corpora- 
tions should  consider  appointing  re- 
cently retired  Congressmen  or  Sena- 
tors to  their  boards  of  directors.  Third, 
when  screening  applicants  for  top  ex- 
ecutive positions,  companies  could 
take  a  special  interest  in  those  men 
and   women    who   are    familiar   with 


Government  and  political  procedure. 
Finally,  he  suggests  that  members  of 
the  Business  Council  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  establish  a  more  personal  re- 
lationship with  Members  of  Congress 
to  encourage  the  exchange  of  advice 
and  ideas. 

To  highlight  what  he  mear\s,  Nick 
Brady  closes  his  remarks  by  saying 
that- 
American  agriculture  became  the  world's 
leader  not  only  because  of  hard-working 
farmers  and  new  technology,  but  signifi- 
cantly because  of  the  partnership  between 
agriculture  and  government  which  produced 
a  system  to  feed  a  third  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Business  and  government  can  match  that 
success. 

We  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  Nick 
Brady,  not  only  because  of  his  position 
in  the  business  and  investment  com- 
munities but  also  because  of  the 
advice  he  can  give  us  on  ways  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  commend  him  for  his  willing- 
ness to  speak  out  on  this  topic  and 
strongly  recommend  his  remarks  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  material  requested  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  follows: 

Remarks   by    Nicholas    P.    Brady   to   the 

Business  Council,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  May 

14,  1983 

It's  a  real  honor  to  be  able  to  address  The 
Business  Council.  I'd  like  to  thank  Bob  Beck 
for  that  very  generous  introduction. 

I've  been  asked  to  speak  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  Government. 
I  hope  you'll  understand  If  many  of  my  ob- 
servations derive  predominantly  from  my 
Senate  experience. 

Before  I  served  in  the  Senate  my  attitude 
towards  Government  was  ambivalent,  but  it 
wasn't  quite  as  bad  as  one  of  George  Bums' 
famous  lines  about  Government.  Bums  said: 
"It's  too  bad  that  all  the  people  who  know 
how  to  run  the  country  are  busy  driving 
cabs  and  cutting  hair." 

My  eight  months  In  the  Senate  convinced 
me  differently  and  I  think  many  of  you  who 
have  spent  time  In  Washington  and  In  Gov- 
ernment would  agree.  The  majority  of 
people  in  Government  are  bright,  hard- 
working and  concerned. 

People  like  Howard  Baker.  Bob  Dole,  Pete 
Domenici,  Russell  Long,  Scoop  Jackson, 
Sam  Nunn,  and  a  host  of  younger  Senators, 
could  hold  top  jobs  in  Industry. 

And  in  the  same  sense,  all  of  you  in  this 
room  could  be  Involved  In  Government  at 
high  levels  if  you  so  chose.  Why  then,  with 
intelligent  and  concerned  people  In  both 
business  and  Government,  do  they  have 
such  a  tough  time  communicating  with  each 
other? 

Instead  of  communicating,  trying  to  un- 
derstand and  work  with  each  other,  business 
and  Government  are  like  two  ships  passing 
In  the  night,  each  one  en  a  separate  course, 
each  one,  to  some  extent,  Ignoring  the 
other,  even  to  a  point  where  It  seems  a  colli- 
sion might  be  Imminent. 

1 11  try  today  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
those  two  ships  of  business  and  Government 
and  to  suggest  ways  that  we  can  perhaps  im- 
prove communication,  cooperation  and  real 
understanding  between  the  two  most  power- 
ful sectors  In  our  country. 

If  what  I  say  appears  critical,  then  it  is 
also  criticism  of  myself,  because  to  a  large 
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extent  it  is  advice  that  I  might  well  have  po- 
litely ignored  a  year  ago.  Even  though  I 
made  frequent  trips  to  Washington  in  the 
years  preceding  my  eight  and  a  half  months 
In  the  Senate.  I  can  now  see  that  I  had  little 
real  insight  into  the  day-to-day  workings  of 
Government. 

Why  do  business  and  Government  miss 
each  other  like  ships  in  the  night?  Perhaps 
the  most  important  reason  is  that  both  sec- 
tors have  traditions,  customs,  and  even  laws 
that  validate  their  own  goals  and  set  their 
own  agendas.  Our  society  has  validated 
these  actions  and  agendas,  again  and  again, 
over  the  years.  In  turn,  this  had  led  to  a 
firm  confidence  among  leaders  in  both  busi- 
ness and  Government  that  each  has  the 
rightful  answer.  If  one  party  is  sure  he  is 
fundamentally  right,  by  definition  the  other 
party,  if  he  disagrees,  must  be  wrong.  Is  this 
the  reason  these  leaders  all  too  often  don't 
communicate  with  each  other?  FYankly,  I 
think  so. 

In  reality  the  private  sector  and  Govern- 
ment have  different  jobs  to  do:  Jobs  which 
have  been  given  to  them  by  the  American 
people.  For  example,  it  is  an  entirely  accept- 
able business  practice  for  a  corporation,  in 
the  name  of  profitability  for  its  sharehold- 
ers and  the  future  health  of  the  enterprise, 
to  lay  off  a  thousand,  or  two  thousand,  or 
five  thousand  people  in  times  of  declining 
sales.  In  fact,  if  executives  don't  act  quickly 
enough  at  moments  of  declining  sales,  their 
boards  of  directors  and  stockholders  will 
surely  replace  them. 

However,  at  the  moment  people  are  laid 
off.  we  have  decided  in  this  country  that  it 
is  then  the  Government's  job  to  do  some- 
thing at>out  the  unemployment,  to  pay  laid- 
off  workers  and  help  them  buy  food.  Even 
further,  a  current  debate  in  Congress  con- 
cerns extending  health  care  l)enefits  to  the 
unemployed. 

The  only  question  we  really  ask  is  how 
long  should  they  be  paid  and  how  much.  We 
decided  long  ago  that  Government  in  part 
shall  pick  up  where  business  leaves  off  and 
pay  unemployed  workers  in  a  transitionary 
period. 

In  this  over-simplified  example,  you  can 
see  that  business  and  Government  really  do 
have  different  jobs  and  charters  as  well  as 
different  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
separate  mandates  the  American  people 
have  given  to  each. 

The  following  statement  will  sound  self- 
serving,  but  I  certainly  don't  Intend  it  to  be 
so.  During  my  time  in  the  Senate,  I  was 
sometimes  puzzled  by  a  reoccurring  com- 
ment a  few  of  my  colleagues  made  to  me. 

The  comment  was  essentially,  "Nick,  you 
have  really  come  to  understand  us  in  a  way 
that  few  other  people  have."  At  first  I 
couldn't  figure  out  why  they  said  it.  I  made 
very  few  speeches  and  sponsored  only  a  few 
Bills  and  Amendments.  I  was  able  to  give 
some  advice  and  a  little  knowledge  about 
what  went  on  in  the  private  sector,  but  in 
no  sense  was  it  a  leadership  role. 

But  then  I  t>egan  to  realize  that  many 
Senators  felt  there  was  a  deep  lack  of  un- 
derstanding among  their  countrymen  about 
the  ways  of  the  Senate  and  perhaps  Govern- 
ment. But  also,  the  comment  implied  that 
they  understood  very  little  of  the  intricacies 
of  business  and  they  were  grateful  for  any 
insights  as  to  how  business  really  worked. 

The  gtilf  between  Government  and  the 
private  sector  would  be  of  interest  only  to 
political  scientists  if  it  wasn't  such  a  serious 
matter  for  the  future  of  us  all. 

I'm  afraid  that  this  lack  of  understanding 
has  led  t>oth  Government  and  business  to 


turn  off  their  hearing  aids  when  the  other 
is  talking.  The  best  example  I  can  give  you 
of  this  is  the  two  questions  I  was  repeatedly 
asked  when  I  first  started  in  the  Senate. 

Some  Senators  were  convinced  that  David 
Rockefeller.  Walter  Wriston.  and  a  few 
other  trilateralist  bankers  convened  in  the 
ultimate  smoke-filled  room  and  set  the  in- 
terest rates  each  week.  I  was  asked.  "Why 
won't  the  banks  lower  interest  rates?"  as 
though  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Very 
little  understanding  of  the  process. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  were  many 
friends  in  the  business  community  who 
asked.  "Why  won't  Congress  face  facts  and 
balance  the  budget?  as  though  it  were  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  Very  little  understanding 
of  the  process. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  understanding,  to  a 
large  extent  the  time  businessmen  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  spend  together  is  charac- 
terized by  a  series  of  monologues.  We  talk  at 
each  other  and  not  to  each  other.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  does  not  seem  to  tje  much  in- 
terest in  attempting  to  provide  time  for  two- 
way  conversations. 

To  be  pointed.  I  would  ask  you  to  review 
the  roster  of  speakers  for  this  Business 
Council  meeting,  not  only  yesterday  and 
today,  but  over  the  past  several  years.  How 
many  Government  officials  stayed  for  even 
a  short  period  after  they  delivered  their 
formal  remarks?  How  many  attempted  to 
open  a  dialogue  instead  of  simply  telling  us 
what  they've  done  lately? 

Before  this  l)ecomes  an  indictment  of 
Government  officials  alone.  I  would  hasten 
to  add  that  businessmen's  forays  into  Wash- 
ington are  seldom  better.  Fly  in.  give  a  talk, 
talk  at  someone,  and  leave  town  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Why  does  this  happen? 

One  reason  is  geography.  America  is  dif- 
ferent from  most  foreign  countries  l)ecause 
our  seat  of  Government  is  not  a  significant 
business  center  as  well.  London.  Paris. 
Rome.  Tokyo  are  all  centers  of  Government 
and  business. 

In  our  country.  Washington  is  all  Govern- 
ment, New  York  has  historically  been  our  fi- 
nancial capital,  and  our  business  centers  are 
in  cities  across  America.  So  there  is  little 
chance  for  even  the  social  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  Government  that  is 
taken  for  granted  in  most  foreign  capitals. 
Geographic  distance  and  diversity  can  be 
the  enemy  of  communication. 

To  some  extent,  the  jet  airplane  is  also 
the  enemy  of  understanding  tietween  busi- 
ness and  Government.  People  fly  in  and  fly 
out.  In  the  old  days.  I  would  guess,  when 
you  held  your  meetings  here  at  The  Home- 
stead, you  had  to  take  the  train  to  get  here, 
and  that  anyone  who  made  the  commitment 
of  a  long  train  ride  would  come  to  stay 
awhile,  during  which  time  real  talk  could 
take  place.  That's  no  longer  the  case— jet  in 
and  jet  out. 

Just  a  brief  comment  on  time.  All  of  you 
in  this  room  are  scheduled  out  months  in 
advance.  If  you  can  believe  it,  it  is  worse  in 
Government.  There  is  a  saying  "with  all  thy 
getting,  get  understanding."  We  are  all  so 
busy  with  our  own  agendas,  we  have  very 
little  time  to  understand  others'  agendas. 

One  could  ask  why  is  this  so  serious?  It  is 
serious  l>ecause  leaders  in  business  and  lead- 
ers in  goverrunent  have  one  central  task— to 
provide  for  the  well-being  and  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  people. 

Average  Americans  look  to  their  leaders  in 
both  business  and  Government  to  provide 
their  families  and  themselves  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  Twenty  years  ago.  maybe 
even  ten  years  ago.  business  could  provide 


this  standard  of  living  by  itself.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Great  Society.  Government 
was  a  very  junior  partner  in  our  life.  Not  so 
today.  We  are  equal  partners,  or  Govern- 
ment may  even  be  the  senior  partner. 

Internationally,  it's  a  whole  new  ballgame 
as  well.  The  United  States  is  no  longer  the 
unchallenged  economic  and  military  force  In 
the  world.  Oil  doesn't  sell  for  three  dollars  a 
barrel  any  more.  It  sells  for  twenty-nine.  We 
don't  have  the  same  military  superiority  we 
had  twenty  years  ago  when  we  could  draw  a 
line  in  the  Caribbean  and  stare  Khrushchev 
down  as  we  did  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Nor  do  we  have  the  economic  suf)€riority. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  "Made  in  Japan"  were 
codewords  for  shoddy  quality.  Today,  the 
words  "Made  in  Japan"  usually  set  the 
standard  for  top  quality.  Today,  much  is 
made  of  the  words  "Japan  Inc."  because  it 
implies  a  dedication  in  Japanese  society 
among  business  and  Government  and  lat>or 
and  the  media  to  work  together  for  the 
common  good  of  the  country. 

While  I'm  in  no  way  advocating  the  tight 
structure  and  Government  predominance 
that  the  term  implies,  I  wonder  why  we 
can't  have  an  America  Inc.?  I  know  that  one 
of  the  reasons  is  that  the  lack  of  communi- 
cation and  coordination  between  the  various 
sectors  of  the  country  is  not  perceived  to  be 
a  serious  problem  by  most  people.  But  it  will 
be  sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner. 

And  I'm  sorely  afraid  that  if  the  American 
people  see  their  standard  of  living  eroding, 
and  if  they  see  America's  position  in  the 
world  declining,  then  they  are  going  to  give 
pink  slips  to  both  Government  and  business. 
The  Government's  pink  slip  will  come  in  the 
form  of  a  continual  flip-flopping  of  govern- 
ment, from  Democrat  to  Republican  to 
Democrat  from  left  to  right  and  back  again. 
Indeed,  the  first  signs  of  this  trend  can  al- 
ready be  detected.  No  president  since  Eisen- 
hower has  served  two  complete  terms  in 
office. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  we  will  wit- 
ness the  rise  of  third  and  fourth  political 
parties  as  disillusionment  with  the  two 
major  parties  deepens.  I  believe  there  could 
be  significant  potential  for  future  splinter 
parties  and  the  kind  of  political  instability 
that  we  .see  in  some  of  our  European  allies. 

The  pink  slips  will  go  to  business  as  well. 
and  the  effects  will  be  just  as  severe.  From 
our  point  of  view  the  pink  slips  will  come  In 
the  form  of  increased  Government  regula- 
tion, national  economic  planning,  and  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  market  place. 

What  can  be  done  to  avoid  these  scenar- 
ios, to  foster  communication  and  coopera- 
tion? Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  leading 
questions,  one  for  businessmen  and  one  for 
the  politicians.  First  for  the  businessmen— 
when  was  the  last  time  you  sat  down  with 
your  Senator  or  Congressman  and  you 
didn't  have  an  urgent  problem  that  required 
his  immediate  help?  When  was  the  time  you 
met  over  dinner  or  breakfast  just  trying  to 
build  a  relationship,  to  establish  respect  and 
understanding,  the  basis  for  a  dialogue,  not 
a  monologue? 

Now  a  question  I  would  put  to  the  politi- 
cians. When  was  the  last  time  you  called  a 
businessman  and  didn't  either  (a)  ask  him 
for  a  campaign  contribution,  or  (b)  state 
that  the  Acme  Widget  Company  had  abso- 
lutely no  right  to  lay  off  5.000  of  your  con- 
stituents? 

I  believe  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
businessmen  to  look  upon  their  relations 
with  Government  in  a  whole  new  light.  Ac- 
tually, neither  businessman  nor  politician 
can  look  at  it  as  something  you  can  do  in 


your  spare  time,  as  a  schedule  filler,  or 
something  that  irritates  and  interferes  with 
your  day. 

At  some  point,  probably  everyone  in  this 
room  will  want  to  call  into  or  call  upon  the 
Government  on  an  important  matter.  And 
just  as  if  you  were  drawing  a  check  upon  a 
bank,  you  better  have  some  personal  capital 
built  up.  some  funds  on  deposit,  or  your 
check  is  going  to  be  returned  for  insuffi- 
cient funds. 

Enough  talk  about  the  problem.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  should  be  done.  Without  argu- 
ing who  should  take  the  leadership  role.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  people  in 
business  to  take  the  first  step.  Let  me  sug- 
gest four  areas  where  this  might  take  place. 
First,  without  appearing  trite,  why  not 
hold  one  of  your  board  meetings  each  year 
in  Washington?  All  of  us  who  serve  on 
boards  make  trips  to  important  plant  loca- 
tions where  new  products  are  being  devel- 
oped. Our  Government  is  as  important  a 
part  of  our  business  life  as  a  new  product. 

Why  not  hold  one  board  meeting  a  year  in 
Washington,  finish  up  your  business 
promptly,  then  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
meetings  with  Government  leaders?  I  would 
even  suggest  sitting  in  the  Senate  and 
House  galleries  for  half  an  hour.  It  may  be 
Civics  101,  but  frankly,  it  will  give  you  a  feel 
you  couldn't  get  any  other  way. 

Second  suggestion;  We  have  all  made 
great  strides  by  adding  women  and  minori- 
ties to  our  boards  of  directors.  In  a  similar 
vein  of  "affirmative  action."  why  not  add 
someone  recently  retired  from  the  political 
arena.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  you  go  out 
and  recruit  just  any  politician  for  your 
board,  and  I'm  certainly  not  suggesting  that 
you  recruit  me.  But  in  another  18  months, 
some  of  you  will  have  the  chance  to  add  a 
man  like  Howard  Baker  to  your  board  and 
he  and  those  like  him  will  be  a  great  asset  to 
any  company. 

If  you  agree  that  this  is  a  good  idea,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  tell  your  executive  search 
firms  to  add  Government  service  to  the  cri- 
teria they  look  for  in  candidates  for  your 
board  of  directors. 

Third,  as  you  pick  your  top  officers.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  higher  degree  of  im- 
portance be  given  to  someone  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  Govern- 
ment and  its  workings.  Now,  I'm  not  advo- 
cating political  scientists  to  head  our  major 
corporations,  but  over  the  long  term  our 
country  and  your  corporation  will  be  better 
served  if  our  corporate  leaders  have  a  real 
understanding  of  how  both  business  and 
Government  work  and.  therefore,  can  work 
together. 

Fourth.  I  suggest  that  The  Business  Coun- 
cil, the  foremost  business  organization  in 
the  country,  should  do  some  counseling.  I 
know  I'm  treading  on  thin  ice  here  and  I  am 
not  suggesting  the  establishment  of  a  lobby- 
ing effort.  To  me,  there  is  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference between  lobbying,  which  projects  a 
narrow  point  of  view,  and  giving  good 
advice,  good  counsel,  and  earning  the  re- 
spect of  your  partner. 

And  like  it  or  not.  Government  is  our  part- 
ner. Perhaps  every  member  of  the  Business 
Council  should  endeavor  to  build  a  relation- 
ship with  one  or  two  Members  of  Congress, 
not  to  lobby,  but  to  counsel,  not  to  ask  for 
help  but  to  offer  help  even  if  the  offer  is 
one  of  a  business  perspective  on  the  prob- 
lems we  all  face. 

The  way  to  build  this  relationship  is  on  a 
personal  basis  over  breakfast  or  dinner  at 
your  homes  by  means  of  a  tennis  game  or  a 
joint  community  project  the  same  way  you 
build  a  relationship  with  good  friends. 


Increasing  communication  cannot  be  a 
short-term  program.  The  gap  in  commnica- 
tion.  in  cooperation,  in  understanding  is  too 
deep. 

Perhaps  we  should  start  a  series  of  meet- 
ings to  figure  out  other  ways  of  increasing 
communications.  These  meetings  should  not 
only  include  Government  leaders,  but  also 
labor  and  media. 

We  may  face  a  special  problem  with  our 
friends  in  the  media  who  might  see  any 
business  plan  for  increased  communications 
with  Govermnent  as  part  of  some  dark  and 
ominous  conspiracy.  I  believe  we  should  lay 
our  cards  on  the  table  and  ask  the  leaders 
from  the  New  York  Times.  Washington 
Post.  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Houston 
Post,  and  the  networks  to  join  our  discus- 
sion in  hopes  of  finding  common  solutions 
for  common  problems. 

I'm  optimistic  that  Government  and  busi- 
ness can  develop  a  new  relatiorjship.  On  my 
way  down  to  The  Homestead  yesterday  I 
was  reading  Lester  Thurow's  economic 
column  in  Newsweek.  Thurow  writes  about 
the  world  leadership  American  agriculture 
has  achieved.  But,  as  he  points  out,  it  didn't 
used  to  be  this  way.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  American  agriculture  was  in  disas- 
trous shape  with  virtually  no  growth  in  pro- 
duction and  no  productivity  increases.  In 
fact,  Russia  use  to  be  the  largest  grain  ex- 
porter in  world  markets. 

American  agriculture  became  the  world's 
leader  not  only  because  of  hard-working 
farmers  and  new  technology,  but  signifi- 
cantly because  of  the  partnership  between 
agriculture  and  Government  which  pro- 
duced a  system  to  feed  a  third  of  the  world. 
Business  and  Government  can  match  that 
success.  But  it  will  take  hard  work,  under- 
standing, and  building  a  real  partnership  to 
face  the  world's  challenges.  It's  an  ambi- 
tious goal,  but  it's  a  goal  that  Americans  in 
business  and  Americans  in  Government  can 
achieve  together. 

Thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  allowing 
me  to  speak  to  you  this  morning.* 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, several  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing Ruth  Randall  testify  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education's 
report,  "A  Nation  At  Risk:  The  Imper- 
ative for  Educational  Reform.  "  Ruth 
is  the  commissioner  of  education  in 
Minnesota,  and  has  vast  expertise  in 
the  Minnesota  school  system. 

I  was  captivated  by  her  perception 
of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  promoting  quality  education  in  our 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  her  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
that  my  colleagues  have  the  opportu- 
nity to,  also,  review  her  testimony.  I 
hope  we  share  her  common  goal  of  im- 
proving and  enhancing  education  for 
all  learners. 

The  material  follows: 
Testimony  by  Dr.  Ruth  E.  Randall  Before 
THE  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Arts  and  Humanities.  July  26.  1983 
To:  Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities 


Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  testify 
before  the  Subconunittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities.  I  am  Ruth  Randall, 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  since  July  1.  1983.  For  two  years 
immediately  preceding  July  1.  I  was  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  in  Independent 
School  District  No.  196,  Rosemount/Apple 
Valley,  Minnesota,  a  suburban  school  dis- 
trict of  13,200  students. 

FIRST  question 

In  response  to  your  first  question  of  how 
education  excellence  is  achieved  in  the 
school  system  of  which  I  have  recently  been 
a  part,  I  submit  this  answer: 

Education  excellence  is  a  result  of  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  students,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, support  staff,  board  of  education 
members,  parents,  and  citizens.  There  must 
be  cooperative  efforts  between  students  and 
teachers. 

A  school  district  must  have  a  mission 
statement  from  which  the  goals  are  devel- 
oped and  the  expectations  set.  In  Independ- 
ent School  District  No.  196  our  mission 
statement  was  "Our  mission  is  to  treat  each 
learner  as  a  unique  Individual  with  unique 
potential  whose  limits  he  or  she  will  ulti- 
mately determine  ".  This  statement  was  dis- 
played on  the  walls  of  every  classroom, 
teaching  station,  principal's  office,  custo- 
dian's receiving  room,  secretary's  desk,  exec- 
utive office,  and  in  the  bus  garage. 

Each  of  the  1.500  employees  was  responsi- 
ble for  knowing  and  understanding  the  mis- 
sion. Each  was  also  responsible  for  helping 
to  make  the  mission  a  reality  in  the  district. 

The  district's  long  range  plan  from  1978  to 
1983  focused  on  3  major  areas: 

1.  The  development  of  teaching  using  the 
computer  as  both  the  object  and  means  of 
instruction. 

2.  Staff  development  whereby  teachers, 
administrators,  and  support  staff  improved 
and  enhanced  their  skills  and  abilities. 

3.  Home-school-community  relations 
whereby  teachers  and  parents  developed 
two-way  communication  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

All  1,500  employees  and  51.000  citizens 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  strategies  and  tactics  to  carry 
out  these  goals.  Even  though  all  did  not 
choose  to  participate,  much  appreciation 
was  expressed  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

High  expectations  were  set  for  teachers, 
other  employees,  and  the  learners.  The  sup- 
portive climate  within  the  district  made  it 
possible  for  the  teachers  to  spend  their 
physical  energy,  emotional  energy,  and 
mental  energy  on  teaching.  The  teacher  is 
the  most  important  person  in  achieving  edu- 
cational excellence. 

Interested  parents  and  citizens  who  cared 
about  the  quality  of  the  schools  were  a 
strong  part  of  the  supportive  climate  In 
which  the  teachers  and  learners  worked. 

The  high  self  concept  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  who  "knew  they  had  an  important 
job"  contributed  to  the  atmosphere  within 
the  district.  The  teachers  were  truly  role 
models  for  the  students  in  this  respect. 

Even  though  we  worked  very  hard  at  ex- 
cellence in  education  in  Independent  School 
District  No.  196,  we  knew  that  change  was 
necessary  in  the  schools  as  we  moved  from 
the  industrial  society  to  the  information  so- 
ciety. We  believed  that  change  within  the 
institution  was  no  longer  sufficient.  The  in- 
stitution itself  must  change. 

During  the  1982-83  school  year  all  teach- 
ers, other  staff,  students,  parents,  and  citi- 
zens participated  in  developing  a  strategic 
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vision  for  institutional  change.  The  vision 
included  3  parts: 

I.  Restructuring  of  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing: The  purpose  of  education  in  the  80s 
must  be  determined  and  affirmed  by  all 
those  involved.  After  knowing  the  why.  the 
questions  of  who.  what.  when,  where,  and 
how  of  education  in  the  80s  need  to  be  an- 
swered. Then  the  standards  and  expecta- 
tions must  be  set. 

n.  Management  Practices:  Participatory 
management  calls  for  clear  goals,  participa- 
tion, and  honesty  in  using  the  input  of 
others.  Decentralization  allows  for  those 
most  affected  by  decisions  to  participate  in 
making  the  decision.  School  based  manage- 
ment provides  opportunities  for  teachers, 
students,  principal,  parents,  and  citizens  to 
make  decisions  regarding  curriculum,  staff- 
ing, and  expenditures  of  general  fund  and 
capital  fund  dollars  for  their  individual 
schools. 

III.  Extending  the  Financial  Date:  Want- 
ing and  doing  so  included— 

(1)  Establishing  a  196  foundation  to  re- 
ceive gifts  and  grants. 

(2)  Learning  about  regenerative  funding 
and  how  to  act  on  the  knowledge. 

(3)  Developing  school  business  partner- 
ships in  which  the  business,  the  school,  and 
the  teacher  are  partners. 

(4)  Assisting  the  teacher  or  other  employ- 
ees to  become  intrapreneurs  or  entrapren- 
eurs. 

Since  ideas  are  the  strategic  resource  and 
intelligence  is  the  transforming  agent  in  the 
information  society,  we  believe  in  the  in- 
volvement of  others  in  this  era  of  self  help 
and  self  reliance.  Therefore  we  began  coop- 
erative endeavors  with  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  metropolitan  areas:  with  the 
pastors  and  priests  within  the  school  district 
boundaries:  with  the  cities  and  township 
leaders  in  our  110  square  mile  district;  and 
with  the  presidents  of  the  service  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  athletic  associa- 
tions. 

These  three  components  of  the  strategic 
vision  restructuring  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, management  practices,  and  extending 
the  financial  base  were  in  various  stages  of 
design,  development,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  in  the  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict No.  196  when  I  accepted  Governor 
Rudy  Perpich's  invitation  to  become  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  Minnesota  on 
July  1,  1983. 

SECOND  QUESTION 

In  response  to  your  second  question  of 
steps  which  need  to  be  taken  to  insure  edu- 
cational quality  with  reference  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education's  report,  "A 
Nation  At  Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Elduca- 
tional  Reform,"  I  submit  the  following 
answer: 

I  support  the  beliefs  upon  which  the  rec- 
ommendations are  made,  namely: 

( 1 )  That  everyone  can  learn. 

(2)  That  everyone  is  bom  with  an  urge  to 
learn  which  can  be  nurtured. 

(3)  That  a  solid  high  school  education  is 
within  the  reach  of  virtually  all. 

(4)  That  life-long  learning  will  equip 
people  with  the  skills  required  for  new  ca- 
reers and  for  citizenship. 

I  support  Recommendation  A  on  Content 
but  I  would  add  requirements  for  the  Liber- 
al Arts. 

I  support  Recommendation  B  on  Stand- 
ards and  Expectations. 

I  support  Recommendation  C  on  Time. 

I  support  the  concept  within  Recommen- 
dation  D   on   Teaching,    namely    that   the 


preparation  of  teachers  should  be  improved 
and  that  teaching  should  be  a  more  reward- 
ing and  respected  profession. 

I  support  Recommendation  E  on  Leader- 
ship and  Fiscal  Support. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Implementing 
Recommendations  in  A,  B,  C,  and  E  and  the 
7  recommendations  in  D  on  Teaching 
should  be  the  subject  of  dialogue  by  all 
those  affected  before  action  is  taken.  The 
opportunities  for  dialogue  should  be  inrmie- 
diate  and  conducted  in  an  organized  fashion 
so  that  all  of  those  who  wish  to  be  involved 
have  that  opportunity.  A  timeline  for  dia- 
logue and  subsequent  action  should  be  set. 
The  dialogue  and  action  should  occur  at  the 
local  and  state  level  as  well  as  at  the  nation- 
al level.  Real  change  will  occur  at  the  grass 
roots  level  when  one  leader,  one  school  dis- 
trict, one  school  board,  one  college  or  uni- 
versity, and/or  one  state  determine  they 
will  act. 

If  I  may  be  presumptuous.  I  would  submit 
to  you  an  action  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
recommendations  in  the  report.  Changes 
need  to  be  made  within  the  institution  of 
schools,  but  the  institution  itself  needs  to 
change. 

Of  the  three  primary  institutions  of  the 
church,  home,  and  school,  the  church  and 
home  have  undergone  dramatic  changes  in 
the  past  10  or  15  years,  but  the  schools  have 
not  changed.  We  are  still  functioning  as 
schools  of  the  industrial  society  even 
though  we  have  moved  into  the  information 
society. 

THIRD  QUESTION 

In  response  to  your  third  question  of  the 
role  federal  government  should  play  in  pro- 
moting educational  quality  in  the  United 
States,  I  submit  the  following  answer: 

The  federal  government  should  exert 
leadership  so  that  all  citizens  know  that 
education  is  basic  to  all  that  we  do  in  our 
country.  An  educated  populace  is  necessary 
to  function  as  citizens  in  our  political 
system;  to  provide  workers  anii  consumers 
for  our  economic  system,  and  to  develop  as 
individuals.  The  educated  individuals  will 
contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  for  all  of  us. 

If  the  federal  government  supports  with 
dollars.  I  agree  with  the  areas  as  stated  in 
Implementing  Recommendations  3  and  4 
Recommendation  E.  These  areas  include 
meeting  the  needs  of: 

( 1 )  the  gifted  and  talented; 

(2)  the  socioeconomically  disadvantaged; 

(3)  minority  and  language  minority  stu- 
dents; 

(4)  the  handicapped. 
They  also  include: 

(1)  protecting  constituitional  and  civil 
rights  for  students  and  school  personnel; 

(2)  collecting  data,  statistics,  and  informa- 
tion at>out  education  generally: 

(3)  supporting  curriculum  improvement 
and  research  on  teaching,  learning,  and  the 
management  of  schools; 

(4)  supporting  teacher  training  in  areas  of 
critical  shortage  or  key  national  needs; 

(5)  providing  student  financial  assistance 
and  research  and  graduate  training. 

However,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  signifi- 
cantly different  approach  to  federal  support 
with  dollars.  Federal  collection  of  money  for 
these  programs  and  its  flow  and  distribution 
back  to  the  programs'  beneficiaries  does  not 
allow  for  the  use  of  the  two  principles  of  le- 
verage and  accoimtability. 

LevcTage.— One  consequence  of  federal 
taxation  may  be  called  the  leverage  or  mul- 
tiplier affect.  An  example  of  this  effect  is 
demonstrated  by  discussion  of  human  cap- 


ital development.  Dollars  left  in  the  private 
economy  (whether  they  be  used  to  purchase 
a  newer  car  or  simply  left  in  the  investment 
portfolio  of  a  rich  person)  are  leveraged  or- 
multiplied  to  benefit  others  in  the  chain  of 
purchase.  They  stimulate  production, 
effort,  and  economic  activity,  and  their 
nominal  numt>er  is  actually  multiplied  by  a 
factor  depending  on  the  efficiency  of  their 
usage. 

The  same  dollars  collected  for  taxes  and 
used  to  fund  educational  or  other  govern- 
mental programs  are  actually  subtracted 
from  and  divided  in  their  effectiveness.  In 
many  cases  their  effect  is  to  diminish  incen- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  eventual  recipient 
and  thus,  in  these  cases,  have  little  if  any, 
redeeming  value.  When  the  development  of 
human  capital  is  the  aim.  the  means  has  se- 
verely thwarted  the  goal  and  is  virtually 
contradictory. 

Additionally,  in  the  current  national  situa- 
tion federal  dolUars  are  extremely  difficult 
to  come  by.  In  the  light  of  the  certain  na- 
tional catastrophe  and  the  private  economy 
which  will  result  from  the  expansion  of  the 
federal  deficit,  it  is  also  extremely  danger- 
ous to  tax  further  for  any  types  of  federal 
programs. 

Accountability.— \T\  any  discussion  of  fed- 
eral funding,  it  is  helpful  to  destroy  the 
myth  of  "vanishing  local  resources,"  i.e..  in-  ■ 
dividual  persons  and  businesses.  If  these 
local  sources  are  drying  up  for  state  collec- 
tion purposes  then  they  are  surely  drying 
up  for  the  federal  government  as  well.  The 
reality  is  that  education  dollars  are  there. 
There  are  discretionary  dollars  to  he  spent 
on  education  and  the  real  issue  is 
accountability.  The  legislation  and  funding 
for  educational  purposes  must  be  as  close  to 
the  action  as  possible  if  they  are  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  siphoning  off  of  the  funding  due 
to  the  rising  cost  of  administering  federal 
programs  should  also  be  mentioned.  I  do  not 
t)elieve  the  collection  and  expenditure  of 
dollars  by  the  federal  government  is  cost  ef- 
fective. 

I  would  not.  however,  want  Minnesota  to 
be  left  in  a  vacuum.  Federal  taxation  and 
policy  for  education  should  be  reduced 
across  the  board  so  Minnesota  citizens  are 
not  forced  to  pay  for  education  projects  and 
programs  in  other  states  if  we  are  going  to 
use  our  state  resources  to  support  Minneso- 
ta's educational  system. 

Let  me  make  absolutely  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve federal  taxation  should  be  reduced  for 
all  other  projects  and  programs  supported 
by  the  federal  government.  Money  should 
not  go  to  other  areas  in  lieu  of  education. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy. I  look  forward  to  further  interaction 
with  you  and  other  members  of  Congress.  I 
believe  we  have  a  common  goal  of  improving 
and  enhancing  education  for  all  learners.* 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  recently  came  across  an  article 
written  by  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House,  Representative  Bill  Goodling. 
I  found  his  approach  to  education  en- 
lightening and  thought  provoking.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  find  the  article  as 
interesting  as  I  did. 

I  ask  that  Representative  Good- 
ling's  article,  "Will  Congress  Do  More 
Harm  Than  Good  on  Education?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  article  follows: 


Will  Congress  Do  More  Harm  Than  Good 
ON  Education? 
(By  Bill  Goodling) 
Fingers    are    being    pointed.    Words    are 
flying.  And  once  again.  Congress  and  the 
country  find  themselves  caught  In  the  emo- 
tional crossfire  of  the  latest   hot'  issue:  the 
ills  of  the  American  public  school  system. 

As  a  former  educator,  I  am  excited  to  see 
education  in  the  national  limelight  after 
many  years  of  nonchalant  attention.  As  a 
legislator,  I  fear  the  fallout. 

When  the  public  din  has  quieted  and  po- 
litical posturing  has  ceased,  legislators  and 
taxpayers  alike  will  be  faced  with  the  next- 
morning  realization  that  there  is  no  quick- 
fix,  no  miracle  and  no  guarantee  of  success 
to  be  purchased  by  a  fast  infusion  of  federal 
dollars.  Yet.  I  fear  that  before  this  homely 
truth  has  emerged,  Congress,  in  its  custom- 
ary manner  when  confronted  by  a  loud 
public  outcry,  will  have  dumped  a  wheelbar- 
row full  of  money  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  problem  and  closed  its  eyes,  hoping  for 
the  best. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  in  its 
recent  report  to  the  nation  on  the  state  of 
public  education,  asked  a  single  question 
that  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  issue:  "Why. 
despite  spending  more  per  student  than 
every  other  advanced  nation,  is  there  a 
growing  gap  between  the  goals  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  schools?". 

The  answer,  includes  changes  in  the 
American  family,  the  commitment  of  public 
education  to  the  teaching  of  the  many 
rather  than  the  few,  the  dilution  of  a  strong 
core  curriculum.  The  overriding  message 
from  the  Funds  provocative  inquiry  Is  that 
it  is  perhaps  in  the  intangibles  that  both 
the  problem  and  its  solution  lie. 

We  can't  legislate  the  chemistry  between 
a  student  and  a  teacher.  We  can't  mandate  a 
home  environment  where  discipline  and  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  are  givens'.  And  we 
can't  sit  on  Capitol  Hill  and  carve  into  stone 
a  magic  formula  to  guarantee  that  every 
Johnny  and  Jane  can  and  will  study  the 
Tight'  amount  of  literature,  math,  science, 
etc.  Every  child  is  unique,  every  school  dif- 
ferent in  character. 

Recognition  of  this  singularity  and  the 
richness  that  such  diversity  can  bring  to  the 
educational  process  Is  the  key  to  under- 
standing that  education  is  best  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  educator— not  the  legislator. 

What  we  can  and  should  do— parents,  citi- 
zens, legislators— is  to  continue  to  give  edu- 
cation a  good  deal  of  attention.  Debate,  if 
not  translated  into  rash  congressional 
action,  will  give  the  country's  educators  the 
courage.  Incentive  and  support  needed  to  try 
new  solutions— tougher  graduation  stand- 
ards, merit  pay  for  excellent  teachers,  un- 
conventional class  and  school-day  struc- 
tures. 

Fundamental  to  this  discussion,  however, 
must  be  the  implicit  recognition  that  what 
works  for  a  school  in  the  Bronx  may  not 
work  In  rural  Mississippi,  and  that  to  try  to 
dictate  a  single  solution  from  the  federal 
level  for  them  both  or  for  any  other  school 
is  to  commit  a  grave  error. 

In  making  education  a  national  priority 
we  must  take  care  not  to  fall  prey  to  the  il- 
lusion that  such  a  commitment  is  best- 
served,  or  even  well-served,  by  the  promul- 
gation of  a  sweeping  national  education 
jigenda  that  presumes  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people. 

What  form,  then,  should  our  national 
commitment  take?  Where  do  we  draw  a 
clear  line  between  appropriate  federal  sup- 
port and  well-meaning  meddling? 


We  begin,  I  think,  by  acknowledging  that 
the  kinds  of  strings  that  are  customarily  at- 
tached to  federal  aid  can  readily  strangle 
the  local  initiative  and  inventiveness  vital  to 
the  improvements  we  seek.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  federal  support  Is  not  necessary,  or 
that  such  accountability  is  unwarranted. 

The  federal  commitment,  however,  must 
be  carefully  balanced  against  the  regulatory 
baggage  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  feder- 
al involvement.  If  our  problem,  indeed,  lies 
less  in  dollar  amounts  than  in  the  accompa- 
nying strictures  that  can  stifle  flexibility 
and  creative  solutions  within  the  walls  of 
the  schools  themselves,  then  let  us  by  all 
means  proceed  with  great  caution  In  dishing 
out  with  both  hands  more  of  the  same. 

Let's  give  schools  and  communities  a 
chance  to  look  within  themselves  and  to 
each  other  for  their  cures— with  our  help- 
before  we  drown  them  in  high-sounding 
proclamations  about  when  is  right  and  good 
for  all  schools,  everywhere. 

Instead  of  shadowboxing  with  those  in- 
tangible factors  that  money  cannot  fix- 
home  environment,  student-teacher  chemls- 
try— we  In  the  Congress  can  foster  with  a 
little  seed  money  the  kind  of  experimenta- 
tion in  curricula  and  standards  in  our  public 
schools  that  Is  rooted  In  local  ingenuity  and 
practicality.  Legislation  that  I  recently  In- 
troduced In  the  House  and  that  John  Heinz 
Initiated  in  the  Senate  provides  a  reason- 
ably small  yet  potent  source  of  funding  for 
schools  willing  to  pioneer  new  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  classroom. 

For  the  500  institutions  whose  proposals 
for  change  receive  the  blessing  of  the  bill's 
grant  program,  such  restrained  federal  par- 
ticipation presents  an  unparallelled  oppor- 
tunity to  innovate  teaching  and  administra- 
tive methods  with  government  support,  but 
without  government  red  tape.  Over  the 
three-year  life  of  the  program  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $50  million— a  small  invest- 
ment In  congressional  terms— we  can  tap 
the  extensive  pool  of  expertise  at  work  daily 
within  the  walls  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions. From  them  we  can  learn  what  works 
and  what  doesn't,  what  helps  and  what 
hinders— and  pass  along  successful  formu- 
lae.* 


FOURTH  PRESIDENTIAL  CERTI- 
FICATION FOR  EL  SALVADOR 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
scheduled  hearings  on  the  President's 
fourth  certification  on  El  Salvador  for 
Thursday.  August  4,  in  the  afternoon. 
Due  to  intense  committee  and  congres- 
sional interest  in  recent  Executive 
policy  initiatives  in  Central  America, 
the  committee  found  it  desirable  to 
schedule  an  open  hearing  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Cental  America.  The  ses- 
sion was  very  useful  as  members  were 
able  to  engage  in  a  candid  exchange  of 
views  with  the  Secretary.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  Secretary's  opening 
statement  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  press 
of  time  on  the  committee  calendar  and 
the  very  active  floor  schedule  here  in 
the  Senate.  I  was  obliged  to  cancel  the 
scheduled  public  witness  session  of  tes- 
timony on  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor.   I    believe    the    reports    on    the 


human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador, 
in  particular,  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senate,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  request  that  the  testimonies  of 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neier  of  Americas  Watch 
Committee,  Mr.  Michael  Posner  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  International 
Human  Rights.  Mr.  William  C.  Do- 
herty  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Free  Labor  Development,  AFL-CIO, 
Charlie  Clements.  M.D.,  M.P.H., 
Senior  Fellow  for  Center  for  Develop- 
ment Policy,  and  Col.  Samuel  T.  Dick- 
ens USAF.  retired,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Testimony  of  Aryeh  Neier.  Vice  Chairman, 
Americas  Watch 
My  name  is  Aryeh  Neier.  I  am  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Americas  Watch  Committee  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Com- 
mittee. I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Americas  Watch. 

As  members  of  these  committees  are 
aware,  the  Americas  Watch  has  monitored 
closely  the  human  rights  situation  In  El  Sal- 
vador. During  the  past  two  years,  at  six 
month  intervals,  we  have  issued  four  com- 
prehensive reports  on  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador.  In  each  Instance,  those  reports 
were  based  in  part  on  information  gathering 
visits  to  El  Salvador.  I  took  part  in  such 
visits  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
two  of  those  reporU.  Most  recently,  I  was  in 
El  Salvador  a  month  ago  to  gather  Informa- 
tion for  the  report  that  we  published  on 
July  19,  1983.  I  wish  to  submit  that  report 
as  an  appendix  to  this  testimony. 

On  the  basis  of  our  close  monitoring  of  de- 
velopments  In   El   Salvador,   the   Americas 
Watch  believes  that  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion is  steadily  worsening.  The  statistics  tell 
part    of    the    story.    During    the    first    six 
months  of  1983.  the  human  rights  monitor- 
ing office  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salva- 
dor tabulated  2.527  murders  by  government 
security    forces    and    paramiliUry    groups 
allied   with   them   and   326   disappearances 
after    abductions    by    those    forces.    Since 
those  who  do  not  reappear  within  fifteen 
days  after  such  abductions  never  reappear, 
these    two    figures    must    be    combined    to 
arrive  at  the  known  total  of  murders  by  gov- 
ernment forces  during  the  first  half  of  1983: 
that  is  2,853  murders.  This  Is  a  higher  rate 
of  murders  than  in  1982  and  it  brings  the 
total  knowTi  to  have  been  murdered  to  over 
38.000  (that  is  more  than  36,000  murders 
and    more    than    2,200    disappearances)    by 
government  forces  and  paramilitary  groups 
allied  to  them  in  less  than  four  years.  One 
finds  oneself  searching  for  ways  to  present 
such  staggering  figures  in  a  way  that  con- 
veys their  full  horror.  It  can't  be  done.  But 
perhaps  one  way  to  think  about  it  is  to  real- 
ize that  the  government  of  El  Salvador  has 
murdered  nearly  one  out  of  every  hundred 
of  its  citizens  and.  if  murders  were  distribut- 
ed   evenly    among    families,    approximately 
one  Salvadoran  family  in  twenty  has  had 
one  of  its  immediate  members  murdered  by 
the  government.   At   least   another  twenty 
Salvadorans  out  of  every  hundred  have  fled 
their   homes   during   the    past    four   years, 
some  of  them  seeking  refuge  outeide  the 
country,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  get- 
ting no   further  than  a  displaced  persons 
camp   within   the   country.    Moreover,   our 
finding  that  the  situation  is  steadily  worsen- 
ing is  not  based  only  on  the  misery  that  has 
been  inflicted  on  the  Salvadorans  up  to  now. 
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It  is  based  on  the  realization  that  there  is 
no  prospect  for  any  improvement.  The  only- 
prospect  is  that  many  thousands  more  will 
be  murdered  by  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment's security  forces  or  will  disappear  after 
abductions  by  those  forces.  Many  thousands 
more  will  be  tortured  by  those  forces.  And 
tens  of  thousands  more  will  be  driven  from 
their  homes  by  those  forces. 

The  reason  that  the  prosp)ect  is  so  dismal 
is  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  government 
of  EH  Salvador  engage  in  murder,  abduc- 
tions, torture  and  forced  displacement  of 
the  population  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Their 
apparent  intent  is  to  exterminate  those  Sal- 
vadorans  suspected  of  harboring  views  that 
are  contrary  to  those  of  the  government  and 
to  terrorize  Salvadoran  civilians  so  that 
they  fear  to  permit  guerrillas  to  survive  in 
their  vicinity. 

In  response  to  pressure  from  memliers  of 
Congress,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
made  some  efforts  to  persuade  the  Salva- 
doran armed  forces  to  change  their  ways. 
Those  efforts  have  failed  and  will  continue 
to  fail  because  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  made  it  plain  that  its  support  may  be 
counted  on  under  any  circumstances.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Salvadoran  government  has 
responded  to  pressure  to  improve  its  human 
rights  performance  with  a  few  gestures  that 
deal  with  marginal  matters.  The  central 
human  rights  problems  of  murder,  abduc- 
tions, torture  and  displacement  of  popula- 
tion are  unaffected,  however.  The  certainty 
that  U.S.  support  will  continue  makes  it  un- 
necessary for  the  armed  forces  of  El  Salva- 
dore  to  change  their  ways  on  these  matters 
in  response  to  pressure  from  the  United 
States. 

Not  only  are  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces 
certain  that  U.S.  support  for  them  will  con- 
tinue no  matter  how  many  murders  they 
commit,  they  are  equally  confident  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  put  as  good  a 
face  as  possible  on  their  prsictices.  They 
have  every  reason  to  be  so  confident.  Four 
times,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  been 
required  by  U.S.  law  to  cut  off  military  aid 
unless  the  Salvadoran  government  is 
making  concerted  and  significant  effort  to 
protect  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  and  unless  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment is  controlling  all  its  armed  forces  to 
end  torture  and  murder  by  those  forces. 
Four  times,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
confronted  situations  in  which  the  condi- 
tions of  U.S.  law  cannot  t>e  said  to  be  met  by 
any  conceivable  standard.  Yet,  four  times 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  duly  certi- 
fied that  the  conditions  of  U.S.  law  have 
been  met. 

The  July  20.  1983  certification  is  typical. 
The  information  cited  in  the  document 
itself  makes  it  plain  that  the  conditions  of 
U.S.  law  are  not  being  met  in  El  Salvador. 
Yet  the  document's  conclusion  is  offered  in 
disregard  of  that  information. 

As  of  the  information  in  the  document, 
much  of  it  is  misleading  and  much  of  it  is 
just  wrong.  Here  are  some  examples: 

The  certification  says  that  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  "is  committed  to  .  .  . 
building  a  lasting  democratic  order."  Actual- 
ly, the  political  leadership  of  the  center  and 
the  left  in  El  Salvador  is  being  murdered  or 
driven  from  the  country.  (See  pages  37-42  of 
our  July  19.  1983  Report)  Accordingly,  it  is 
nonsense  to  talk  of  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  order. 

The  certification  says  that  a  government 
Peace  Commission  "has  made  several  public 
appeals  to  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Front  (FDR)  ...  to  find  mutu- 


ally acceptable  ways  for  them  to  participate 
in  the  democratic  process,  including  this 
year's  presidential  elections."  Actually,  such 
appeals  are  meaningless  so  long  as  incidents 
take  place  such  as  the  one  in  November 
1980  when  the  security  forces  surrounded  a 
high  school  where  six  FDR  leaders  were 
holding  a  press  conference,  kidnapped 
them,  tortured  them,  mutilated  them  and 
murdered  them:  or  the  incident  in  October 

1982  when  the  security  forces  kidnapped  17 
FDR  leaders,  initially  denied  that  they  had 
been  kidnapped  and  then  acknowledged  the 
imprisonment  of  eleven.  Six  remain  disap- 
peared. (See  pages  30-36  of  our  January  19, 

1983  Report)  Any  FDR  leader  who  stepped 
forward  to  take  part  in  the  electoral  process 
could  anticipate  a  similar  fate. 

The  certification  says  that  "Salvadoran 
organizations  which  monitor  human  rights 
confirms  this  downward  trend  in  the  level  of 
violence  over  the  past  two  years."  This  is 
false.  There  has  been  no  downward  trend. 
The  number  of  political  murders  by  the  se- 
curity forces  has  remained  steady  at  the 
level  of  about  a  100  a  week  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  The  number  of  disappearances 
after  abductions  by  the  security  forces  has 
remained  steady  at  the  level  of  at>out  40  a 
month  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  except 
that  the  number  jumped  sharply  in  May 
and  June  1983,  averaging  nearly  double  as 
many  as  previously. 

The  certification  imputes  the  difficulty  in 
controlling  human  rights  violations  by  the 
armed  forces  to  the  fact  that  "the  Salvador- 
an legal  system  is  in  a  state  of  virtual  col- 
lapse." Actually,  this  is  a  dodge.  It  implies 
that  abuses  are  committed  by  rogue  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces.  In  fact,  the 
quantity  of  murders  is  so  enormous  that  it 
is  plain  that  these  murders  are  committed 
as  a  matter  of  armed  forces  policy. 

The  certification  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  prosecution  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  for  human  rights  violations  against 
Salvadorans,  only  about  disciplining  or  pros- 
ecution for  common  crimes.  Yet  prosecu- 
tions for  human  rights  violations  are  a  cen- 
tral concern  of  the  certification  law.  In  the 
Americas  Watch  reports  for  July  19,  1983 
and  January  20.  1983.  we  demonstrate  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  engaged  in  de- 
ception on  this  question.  Apparently,  having 
t>een  caught,  the  Department  of  State  left 
out  the  subject  entirely  in  the  July  20,  1983 
certification. 

The  certification  says  that  reports  in  the 
Salvadoran  press,  from  which  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  San  Salvador  gets  the  figures  on 
murders  and  disappearances  that  are  set 
forth  in  the  certification  by  the  Department 
of  State,  "are  subject  to  a  degree  of  under- 
reporting, but  they  do  accurately  reflect 
trends."  Actually,  they  are  subject  to  gross 
under-reporting  and  they  accurately  reflect 
nothing.  (See  pages  77-81  of  our  July  19, 
1983  Report) 

The  certification  says  that.  'The  armed 
forces  in  general,  are  becoming  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  both  civilians  and 
prisoners."  This  is  false.  The  sharp  rise  in 
disappearances  after  abductions  by  the 
armed  forces  in  May  and  June  1983  demon- 
strates that  civilians  and  prisoners  face  even 
greater  risks  than  ever  if  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  armed  forces.  (See  pages  24-7 
of  our  July  19,  1983  Report) 

The  certification  says  that  the  human 
rights  monitoring  office  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  San  Salvador  "monitors  figures  on  deaths 
from  Radio  Vencertmos  (the  guerrillas  clan- 
destine radio  station),  denunciations  from 
family  members,  and  other  human  rights 


groups'  statistics.  These  figures  may  be  sub- 
ject to  duplication  of  reporting  from  other 
sources.  They  may  also  be  inflated  since 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  press 
reports  of  guerrillas  killed  in  action  and  ci- 
vilian deaths  attributed  to  political  vio- 
lence." This  is  false.  The  information  com- 
piled by  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador 
and  published  in  its  monthly  reports  on  po- 
litical violence  is  exclusively  derived  from 
primary  sources— that  is  testimony  taken  by 
the  office  from  eye-witnesses  and  family 
members.  Names,  ages,  residences,  places 
and  circumstances  of  killings  and  abduc- 
tions are  provided  along  with  attributions  to 
the  forces  responsible,  whether  government, 
paramilitary,  unknown  or  guerrilla.  Many 
widely  publicized  murders  are  not  included 
in  the  Archdiocese's  reports  because  the 
human  rights  monitoring  office  is  unable  to 
obtain  first-hand  testimony  from  family 
members  or  eye-witnesses. 

In  making  this  false  assertion  about  the 
human  rights  monitoring  office  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Salvador,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration continues  its  practice  of  smearing 
the  human  rights  groups  that,  at  great  risk, 
bring  the  bad  news  about  the  human  rights 
situation  in  El  Salvador. 

Again,  though  the  certification  document 
itself  is  replete  with  misinformation  and  dis- 
tortions, the  information  it  does  contain 
demonstrates  that  certification  is  not  war- 
ranted. Even  though  the  Department  of 
State  tries  hard  to  paint  a  picture  of  human 
rights  progress,  nothing  can  disguise  the 
fact  that  El  Salvador  is  a  human  rights  dis- 
aster area  and  that  the  situation  is  getting 
ever  more  disastrous. 

Testimony  of  Michael  Posner,  Executive 
Director.  Lawyers  Committee  roR  Inter- 
national Human  Rights 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  testify.  My  name  is  Michael  Posner.  I  am 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  International  Human  Rights  in 
New  York.  For  more  than  two  and  one-half 
years  the  Lawyers  Committee  has  served  as 
legal  counsel  to  the  families  of  the  four 
United  States  churchwomen  who  were  mur- 
dered in  El  Salvador  in  December  1980.  My 
comments  today  reflect  the  families'  con- 
tinuing frustrations  over  the  failure  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  properly  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  those  responsible  for 
this  horrible  crime,  and  their  growing  con- 
cerns about  our  own  government's  ineffec- 
tive response  to  these  failures. 

Earlier  this  month  I  visited  El  Salvador  on 
behalf  of  the  four  families.  I  was  accompa- 
nied by  Scott  Greathead,  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee  Board  of  Directors. 
While  in  El  Salvador,  we  met  with  a  number 
of  Salvadoran  Government  officials,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Mario  Adelberto  Rivera,  the  Fiscal 
General  (Attorney  General)  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  Bernardo  Rauda  Murcia,  the  presid- 
ing judge  in  the  case.  We  aJso  met  with  pri- 
vate lawyers  and  experts  on  the  Salvadoran 
legal  system,  as  well  as  United  States  Em- 
bassy officials. 

Based  on  our  visit,  we  seriously  question 
the  conclusions  contained  in  the  State  De- 
partment's recent  certification  report  on  El 
Salvador.  While  that  report  concludes  that 
"the  Government  of  El  Salvador  appears  to 
have  made  a  conscientious  effort  to  pros- 
ecute these  murders,"  we  believe  that  the 
Salvadoran  prosecutors  have  yet  to  take 
basic  steps  necessary  to  preparing  a  success- 
ful prosecution.  While  the  State  Depart- 
ment concludes  that  "the  Salvadoran  (jov- 
emment  is  making  good   faith  efforts  to 


bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for  the 
[churchwomen'sl  deaths,"  we  continue  to 
find  a  disturbing  pattern  of  official  indiffer- 
ence, incompetence  and  ill-will— attitudes 
that  prevent  successful  resolution  of  this 
case. 


INADEQUACY  OF  SALVADORAN  PROSECUTORS 

Based  on  our  discussions  with  the  prosecu- 
tors handling  the  churchwomen's  case,  we 
believe  that  they  lack  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  successfully  prosecute  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  murders.  Seven  months 
ago  during  an  earlier  visit,  we  first  learned 
that  the  Fiscal  General  of  El  Salvador  was 
unaware  of  key  evidence  developed  by  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  FBI— including  a 
death  threat  against  the  church  in  Chala- 
tenango,  where  two  of  the  churchwomen 
worked.  According  to  officials  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  El  Salvador,  this  death  threat 
had  eight  clearly  identifiable  sets  of  finger- 
prints on  it.  The  prosecutors  have  little  in- 
terest in  obtaining  this  and  similar  evidence, 
and  are  doing  little  to  ensure  that  existing 
evidence  will  be  admissible  at  trial.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  done  nothing  to  introduce 
into  the  court  record  a  thumbprint  of  Co- 
lindres  Aleman,  the  ringleader  of  the  five 
imprisoned  National  Guardsman.  This  prmt 
was  taken  from  the  van  in  which  the  women 
were  riding  on  the  night  of  their  murder. 
Because  the  FBI,  and  not  Salvadoran  au- 
thorities, conducted  the  fingerprint  analy- 
sis, this  evidence  is  not  now  admissible. 

In  our  visits  to  El  Salvador,  we  have  also 
learned  that  the  prosecutors  have  made  no 
apparent  effort  to  develop  a  plausible 
theory  as  to  the  motive  for  the  crime  or  a 
response  to  anticipated  defense.  Although 
the  Fiscal  General  conceded  that  "acting  on 
higher  orders  "  is  likely  to  be  a  defense,  he 
makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  intend  to  in- 
vestigate existing  evidence  suggesting  there 
were  superior  orders  to  apprehend  the 
churchwomen. 

During  our  most  recent  visit  last  month, 
we  found  that  the  prosecutors,  have  done 
almost  nothing  in  the  past  six  months  to  ad- 
vance the  case  to  trial.  "Virtually  the  only 
preparation  that  has  been  done  has  been 
the  result  of  U.S.  initiative  and  action,  such 
as  the  appointment  of  Judge  Harold  Tyler 
to  help  identify  evidentiary  leads  and  the 
FBI's  replication  in  El  Salvador  of  ballistics 
tests  it  has  previously  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  last  weekend  the 
State  Department  and  the  FBI  brought  a 
key  witness  to  El  Salvador,  Dagoberto  Mar- 
tinez Martinez,  who  had  previously  given 
important  testimony  to  the  FBI  in  Los  An- 
geles which  was  inadmissible  until  it  was  re- 
pleted  in  El  Salvador.  However,  only  the 
Salvadoran  prosecutors  responsible  for  the 
case  can  effectively  use  the  evidence  devel- 
oped by  the  FBI,  Judge  Tyler  and  others. 
Those  now  assigned  to  the  case  are  clearly 
incapable  of  doing  so. 

The  complete  indifference  of  the  Fiscal 
General's  office  to  the  success  of  the  case  is 
reflected  in  its  present  staffing  arrange- 
ment. Almost  all  of  those  working  on  the 
case  are  law  students.  While  in  El  Salvador, 
we  were  reliably  informed  that  one  of  those 
students,  Bachiller  Leonel  Romero  Cordero, 
has  been  acting  as  a  coordinator  of  the  case 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  once  removed 
from  office  for  accepting  a  bribe  from  the 
defense  attorney  in  connection  with  a  trial 
he  helped  prosecute. 

the  NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL  PROSECUTING 
ATTORNEY 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  at  length 
cataloguing    the    deficiencies    that    have 


marked  the  Salvadoran  Government's  han- 
dling of  the  churchwomen's  case.'  However, 
anything  else  I  or  anyone  familiar  with  the 
case  could  tell  you  simply  adds  weight  to 
what  is  now  an  inescapable  conclusion:  Be- 
cause of  the  prosecutor's  unwillingness  to 
conduct  a  proper  investigation  or  to  ade- 
quately prepare  for  trial,  it  remains  unlikely 
that  anyone  will  ever  be  successfully  pros- 
ecuted for  these  crimes.  Rather  than  be- 
labor a  point  that  has  become  obvious— and 
indeed  was  evident  when  I  testified  six 
months  ago  during  the  last  certification 
hearings— I  would  like  to  suggest  one  impor- 
tant step  that  can  be  taken  to  break  the  per- 
petual cycle  of  inaction  that  has  prevented 
this  case  from  moving  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  you  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  to  support 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  by 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador.  This  week. 
Senators  Leahy.  Lautenburg  and  Sasser  in- 
troduced a  Senate  resolution  calling  on  the 
U.S.  Government  to  urge  the  Salvadoran 
Government  to  make  such  an  appointment. 
I  have  a  copy  of  that  resolution  which  I  ask 
be  inserted  in  the  record  of  these  hearings.  I 
understand  that  a  similar  resolution  is  being 
introduced  in  the  House.  The  families  and  I 
very  much  welcome  this  initiative  because 
we  think  that  the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  is  essential  to  successful  resolu- 
tion of  this  case. 

Working  with  the  full  authority  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  behind  him,  a 
special  prosecutor  would  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  case  is  properly  in- 
vestigated and  tried.  Without  a  special  pros- 
ecutor, we  seriously  doubt  that  a  proper  in- 
vestigation and  successful  trial  will  ever 
take  place. 

The  appointment  of  a  special  prosecuting 
attorney  in  this  case  would  also  serve  as  a 
symbolic  acknowledgment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  that  it  intends  to  pros- 
ecute those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  innocent  civilians,  even  in  cases 
where  members  of  the  armed  forces  are  in- 
volved. In  this  respect,  such  an  appointment 
would  represent  an  important  step  toward 
curbing  abuses  by  members  of  government 
security  forces,  who,  according  to  the  recent 
certification  report,  presently  "act  without 
fear  of  official  reprisal." 

The  churchwomen's  case  may  provide  the 
only  opportunity  to  begin  to  address  the 
problem  of  unrestrained  violence  perpetrat- 
ed by  government  security  forces  in  El  Sal- 
vador. During  the  last  three  and  one-half 
years,  when  35,000  innocent  civilians,  in- 
cluding El  Salvador's  archbishop,  have  been 
killed,  only  the  cases  of  murdered  Ameri- 
cans have  been  pursued:  only  the  church- 
women's case  is  currently  being  pursued 
with  any  real  hope  of  success. 

Accordingly,  the  demand  to  fix  responsi- 
bility in  this  case  has  become  part  of  a  far 
wider  demand  that  elemenUry  respect  for 
human  rights  and  human  life  be  restored 
and  recognized  by  those  who  wield  the  force 
of  government  in  El  Savlador.  In  view  of  the 
symbolic  importance  this  case  has  assumed, 
the  consequences  of  a  failure  to  reach  a  just 
conclusion  would  resound  far  beyond  the 
halls  of  Judge  Rauda's  court.  We  cannot 
afford  the  price  of  further  violence  that  will 
be  exacted  if  we  fail  to  do  everything  in  our 


power  to  achieve  justice  in  this  case.  Those 
in  the  "armed  forces  of  El  Salvador  must 
begin  to  recognize  that  they  can  no  longer 
systematically  violate  the  rights  of  innocent 
civilians  confident  that  the  civilian  govern- 
ment will  never  impose  sanctions  against 
them. 


'I  attach  as  an  appendix  a  It  Iter  that  Scott 
Greathead  and  I  recently  sent  to  AssUtant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Langhome  Motley  summarizing  our 
most  pressing  concerns  about  the  investigation  and 
prosecution,  and  ask  that  the  letter  be  admitted 
into  the  record  of  this  hearing. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

Congress  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  meaningful  progress  in  the  churchwom- 
en's case  as  a  means  of  advancing  justice 
and  checking  unrestrained  violence  in  El 
Salvador.  Unless  such  progress  can  be 
shown,  the  certification  law  therefore  pro- 
hibits further  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

The  Administration's  repeated  certifica- 
tions that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  "made  good  faith  efforts'"  to  investigate 
the  churchwomen's  case  and  to  "bring  to 
justice  all  those  responsible"  for  their  mur- 
ders has  made  a  mockery  of  that  law.  By  en- 
dorsing the  totally  unacceptable  efforts  of 
Salvadoran  officials,  this  certification  has 
also  sent  an  unmistakable  signal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador;  No  matter  what 
happens— or  falls  to  happen— In  the  church- 
women's case,  the  United  States  will  contin- 
ue to  provide  the  certification  necessary  to 
continue  the  flow  of  aid  to  El  Salvador.  The 
Salvadoran  Government  cannot  doubt  this 
when  our  government  certifies  progress  in 
the  case  even  while  it  acknowledges  the 
hopelessness  of  obtaining  a  successful  reso- 
lution: 

Convictions  in  serious  criminal  cases,  in 
particular  those  with  political  overtones  of 
any  kind,  are  virtually  unobtainable.  •  *  * 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's determination  to  "certify  at 
all  costs "  has  destroyed  our  ability  to  pro- 
mote the  churchwomen's  case  in  particular 
or  respect  for  life  generally  in  El  Salvador. 
Privately,  Salvadoran  officials  repeatedly 
note  that  they  do  not  believe  the  U.S.  will 
cut  off  air  regardless  of  what  human  righU 
violations  are  committed  in  El  Salvador. 

This  perception  destroys  any  Incentive  on 
the  part  of  the  Salvadoran  Government  to 
promote  respect  for  human  life.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  Is  essentially  a  mili- 
tary government.  Our  capacity  to  Innuence 
that  government's  respect  for  human  life  is 
thus  limited  to  our  ability  to  condition  mili- 
tary aid  on  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
promote  human  rights. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  there  are  con- 
crete steps  our  government  can  take  to  pro- 
mote progress  in  the  churchwomen's  case 
and,  by  doing  so,  to  help  restore  respect  for 
human  life  throughout  El  Salvador.  First, 
the  Imcompetence,  Indifference  and  ill-will, 
that  have  characterized  the  prosecutors' 
handling  of  this  case  make  it  imperative 
that  a  capable,  independent  special  prosecu- 
tor be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador.  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  immediate,  urgently-needed,  and 
significant  Impact  on  the  progress  of  this 
case  by  adopting  the  resolution  urging  the 
United  States  to  call  upon  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  to  make  such  an  appoint- 
ment. 

Second,  our  expressions  of  concern  must 
ultimately  be  coupled  with  a  credible  threat 
to  terminate  U.S.  aid  if  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  falls  to  take  concrete  steps  to 
end  human  rlghU  abuses.  This  admlnUtra- 
tlon's  cynical,  automatic  certification  of  Sal- 
vadoran "good  faith"  has  led  to  disastrous 
results:  it  has  destroyed  any  incentive  for 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to  control 
the  abuses  of  its  security  forces,  and  it  has 
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weakened  our  international  reputation  and 
credibility.  Congress  must  not  abandon  this 
opportunity  to  use  the  leverage  and  moral 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  pressure 
Salvadoran  leaders  to  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  the  murders  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  35.000  other  civilians.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress should  make  it  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  will  not  receive  further 
arms  and  money  if  it  continues  to  flout  min- 
imum standards  of  human  rights. 
Statement  op  Wiixiam  C.  Doherty,  Jr..  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  American  Institute 
FOR  Free  Labor  Development 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  on 
behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  have  been  invited 
again  to  testify  before  this  distinguished 
Committee.  We  have  prepared  this  state- 
ment in  consultation  with  Dr.  Roy  Proster- 
man.  of  the  University  of  Washington,  and 
Ms.  Mary  Temple,  of  the  Land  Council,  who 
concur  with  the  land  reform  section  of  this 
text.  Most  importantly,  this  presentation 
expresses  the  general  views  of  the  Unidad 
Popular  Democratica  (UPD)  with  whom  we 
are  in  constant  contact.  The  UPD  has 
framed  a  declaration  which  we  have  at- 
tached to  this  document  (Attachment  No. 
1). 

El  Salvador  seems  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
United  States  that  simply  will  not  go  away. 
That  may  be  true  for  some  time  to  come 
and,  of  course,  it  is  only  one  part  of  the 
larger  problems  of  Central  America.  But  if 
events  in  El  Salvador  and  the  difficult  for- 
eign policy  choices  which  they  bring  are  a 
frustration  to  U.S.  citizens  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  please  believe  us 
when  we  tell  you  that  those  frustrations  are 
shared  by,  and  are  even  much  more  impor- 
tant to,  the  millions  of  decent  democratic 
Salvadoran  citizens  who  want  nothing  more 
than  to  live  in  peace  in  a  society  which 
democratically  reflects  their  best  interests. 
The  average  Salvadoran  wants  nothing  to 
do  with  the  solutions  of  either  the  extreme 
right  or  the  totalitarian  Marxist-Leninist 
left. 

The  problem  for  the  AFL-CIO  is  how  best 
to  support  the  development  of  the  demo- 
cratic center  represented  in  great  part  by  El 
Salvador's  free  trade  union  movement 
which  has  rallied  under  the  banner  of  the 
Unidad  Popular  Democratica  (UPD).  The 
problem  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  how  to 
support  democratic  pluralism  in  El  Salvador 
as  the  only  effective  force  that  can  demo- 
cratically bring  about  the  trade  union 
center,  but  also  other  centrist  forces  in  El 
Salvador  who  are  desirous  of  necessary 
social,  political  and  economic  change. 

Democratic  change,  which  began  in  Octo- 
ber 1979,  and  is  just  beginning  to  take  hold 
In  El  Salvador  is  the  only  true  revolution: 
the  idea  that  men  and  women  of  a  nation 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  chose  their  lead- 
ers and  an  equal  right  to  periodically 
change  them.  The  AFL-CIO  is  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  revolutionary  process  and  proud 
of  the  democratic  trade  unionists  with 
whom  we  work  in  El  Salvador  to  this  end. 

GENERAL  POLITICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  so-called  revolutionary  movement  of 
El  Salvador's  radical  left,  represented  by 
the  guns  of  the  FMLN,  promises  only  an- 
other variety  of  totalitarian  rule.  On  the 
other  extreme  of  the  political  spectrum  are 
powerful  forces,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran governmental  structure,  which,  if 
successful,  would  return  the  country  to  the 
despotic  political  rule  which  existed  prior  to 
October  of  1979. 

Although  a  threat  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
missed, the  armed  Marxist-Leninist  insur- 


gency has  not  shown  the  ability  to  attract . 
large  numbers  of  Salvadorans  to  its  cause. 
Three  years  ago.  they  claimed  only  the 
same  number  of  guerrillas  under  arms  that 
they  do  today  (5,000-7,000)  despite  the  mas- 
sive military  support  from  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua. Meanwhile,  the  citizens  of  El  Salvador 
completely  rejected  the  guerrillas  (simply 
by  the  act  of  voting)  as  a  political  alterna- 
tive in  the  March  1982  elections.  If  the  ex- 
treme left  could  be  convinced  to  participate 
in  the  forthcoming  elections  (and  we  hope 
they  will),  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
show  sufficient  support  to  upset  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

necotiations/dialogue/power-sharinc 

We  think  further,  that  the  PMLN/FDR 
have  made  the  same  analysis  and  have  come 
to  roughly  the  same  conclusion.  Hence  we 
have  seen  a  renewed  interest  by  the  extreme 
left  in  the  possibility  of  negotiations  that 
could  possibly  lead  to  a  sharing  of  govern- 
ment power.  (FDR  representatives  are  cur- 
rently saying  that  their  interest  is  only  to 
have  "open"  negotiations).  The  AFTj-CIO 
and  the  UPD  positions  on  "power  sharing" 
has  not  changed  since  our  last  appearance 
before  this  Committee.  We  continue  to  feel 
that  only  an  honest  electoral  process  will 
provide  the  people  of  El  Salvador  with  the 
best  possibility  of  determining  their  own  po- 
litical solution. 

Thus,  in  general  we  view  the  FMLN/FDR 
as  having  limited  options.  Their  more  radi- 
cal leadership  may  continue  to  fight  a  "pro- 
longed war"  for  some  time  to  come  with  a 
resultant  tremendous  loss  of  life  and  physi- 
cal damage,  but,  unless  there  are  great 
changes  in  the  military  situation,  their  best 
hope  is  for  military  stalemate.  A  decision  to 
attempt  to  gain  power  through  the  electoral 
piocess  would,  in  our  opinion,  doom  them  to 
an  ineffective  role  in  governing  the  country. 
It  is  quite  natural,  then,  that  they  would 
like  to  participate  in  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  power. 

There  is  an  added  incentive  for  the  demo- 
cratic forces  currently  associated  with  the 
guerrilla  left,  the  frustrated  democrats,  to 
want  to  negotiate  toward  this  end.  They 
know  that  in  the  event  of  a  guerrilla  mili- 
tary victory,  their  role  would  be  ineffective 
and  short-lived  as  the  men  with  the  guns 
would  soon  claim  their  right  to  rule  and 
impose  their  Marxist-Leninist  philosophies 
on  the  people  of  El  Salvador— just  as  have 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

THE  forthcoming  ELECTIONS 

As  important  as  the  next  elections  will  be 
in  the  development  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, one  should  not  feel  that  they  will  quick- 
ly end  the  war,  or  reduce  by  themselves  the 
human  rights  abuses,  or  immediately  guar- 
antee the  success  of  tht  reform  programs. 
Much  obviously  depends  on  the  outcome  of 
the  elections,  and  the  extreme  right  is  con- 
tinuing to  increase  its  strength  and  influ- 
ence. The  most  important  aspect  of  the 
forthco^ng  elections  will  be  the  possibility 
of  the  establishment  of  a  government  that 
can  and  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
governing  m  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
Salvadoran  people.  Only  a  strongly  elected 
government  with  a  strong  popular  mandate 
to  rule  can  fulfill  this  risk. 

The  risks  are  great,  and  the  desired  out- 
come is  by  no  means  assured.  The  greatest 
risk  is  that  the  far  right  will  emerge  victori- 
ous and  continue  to  try  to  destroy  the  re- 
forms. And  no  one  can  assure  that  even  a 
centrist  government  that  emerges  from  the 
next  election  will  have  received  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  rule  strongly. 


There  are  many  democratic  forces  today 
in  EI  Salvador  which  are  calling  for  a  post- 
ponement of  elections  until  1984  in  order  to 
have  more  time  to  prepare  an  adequate 
campaign.  Normally,  (democrats  do  not  seek 
the  postponement  of  elections,  but  this  is, 
of  course,  an  exceptional  period  in  Salvador- 
an history.  The  Unidad  Popular  Democra- 
tica (UPD)  is  among  those  organizations  fa- 
voring a  postponement.  An  explanation  is  in 
order. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  who  were 
elected  in  March  1982  legally  had  only  one 
major  task  before  them— to  write  a  new  con- 
stitution. They  formed  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly. After  more  than  fifteen  months  in 
office,  a  new  draft  constitution  has  only  re- 
cently been  made  public  and  it  has  come 
under  very  serious  criticism  from  various 
sectors  of  El  Salvador,  including  the  trade 
union  movement. 

(The  following  are  examples  of  the  sub- 
stance of  very  controversial  clauses  in  the 
draft:  The  land  reform  program  might  be 
killed  by  guaranteeing  unrestricted  land 
rental,  only  political  parties  could  take  part 
in  political  debate,  and  the  Army  would  be 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  citizens' 
human  rights  as  well  as  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  the  country  was  being  run  demo- 
cratically). 

The  public  debate  over  these  and  many 
more  such  issues  cannot  be  expected  to  end 
quickly  without  the  charge  that  the  new 
constitution  has  been  "railroaded"  through 
the  Assembly  and  foisted  upon  the  country. 
If  the  citizens  of  El  Salvador  feel  that  there 
is  validity  to  such  an  accusation,  it  will 
make  governing  under  the  new  constitution 
an  impossibility.  Thus,  to  have  been  a  pro- 
ductive exercise,  the  public  debate  will  have 
to  be  not  only  allowed  to  continue  but  en- 
couraged. 

Unfortunately,  an  electoral  law  cannot  be 
written  until  the  new  constitution  is  ap- 
proved. Since  we  are.  in  August,  only  a  few 
months  away  from  the  previously  an- 
nounced date  of  the  elections,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  time  for  the 
public  debate  on  the  Constitution,  the  writ- 
ing (and  possible  debate)  on  the  new  elector- 
al laws,  and  adequate  time  to  present  a  po- 
litical campaign  by  the  contending  parties 
to  the  general  public.  For  these  reasons, 
many  democratic  organizations  and  the 
UPD  are  arguing  that  the  election  date 
should  be  postponed,  but  held  during  1984. 

We  would  like  now  to  discuss  some  of  the 
specific  problems  that  we  face  in  El  Salva- 
dor for  the  purpose  of  updating  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  Hammer-Pearlman-Viera 
murder  case  and  the  land  reform  program. 
In  the  process,  we  believe  we  will  be  explain- 
ing more  fully  the  reasons  that  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
resurgent  strength  of  the  Salvadoran  right 
wing. 

HAMMER-PEARLMAN-VIERA  MURDER  CASE 

You  may  remember  from  our  testimony  to 
you  of  February  2,  1983  that  in  October 
1982  the  Fifth  Penal  Court  of  El  Salvador 
handed  down  a  decision  on  the  Hammer- 
Pearlman-Viera  murder  case  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  considered  so  atrocious  that  we  decided 
to  make  public  the  information  that  we 
then  had  available.  The  decision  of  "insuffi- 
cient evidence"  against  Hans  Christ  and 
Lopez  Sibrian  was  appealed  to  the  same 
court,  and  in  January  1983  the  judge  con- 
firmed his  previous  decision.  The  Attorney 
General's  office  then  appealed  to  the  Magis- 
trates Court  and,  in  an  April  29,  1983  deci- 
sion,  sustained   the   decision  of   the  Fifth 


Penal  Court.  Finally,  the  decision  of  the 
Magistrates  Court  was  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  where  the  case  is  now  "being 
considered"  only  on  grounds  that  a  proce- 
dural error  might  have  been  committed. 

Assuming  that  the  Supreme  Court  finds 
no  procedural  errors  in  the  lower  courts' 
handling  of  the  case,  the  effect  of  the  April 
29  decision  is  that  there  can  be  no  further 
civil  legal  recourse  against  Hans  Christ  and 
that,  with  regard  to  Lopez  Sibrian.  we  have 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  (probably  within  the  next 
two  months)  to  provide  still  further  evi- 
dence that  the  court  would  consider  "suffi- 
cient." If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme 
Court  does  find  procedural  errors  in  the 
lower  courts  handling  of  the  case,  addition- 
al evidence  against  both  Christ  and  Lopez 
Sibrian  may  again  be  presented  to  a  court 
ordered  to  reconsider  the  case. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  be  urged  to 
hire  an  'acusador  particular"  but,  as  yet, 
our  position  on  this  matter  remains  the 
same  as  reported  to  you  in  our  last  testimo- 
ny before  this  Committee.  (An  "acusador 
particular,"  you  may  recall,  provides  a  func- 
tion similar  to  the  Attorney  General's  and 
acts  on  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  parties).  We 
do,  however,  constantly  re-appraise  this 
aspect  of  the  case  and  have  not  closed  the 
door  entirely  on  the  possible  use  of  an  "acu- 
sador particular." 

Meanwhile,  the  two  confessed  murderers, 
the  Army  privates  who  pulled  the  trigger  on 
orders  from  their  superior  officers,  Lt. 
Lopez  Sibrian  and  Capt.  Avila  have  not  gone 
to  trial.  The  elevation  of  their  case  to  the 
Plenary,  or  trial  stage,  may  not  take  place 
until  the  appeal,  currently  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  is  decided  upon. 

As  a  practical  matter,  no  further  investi- 
gation (by  the  courts  of  El  Salvador)  of  the 
case  is  possible,  since  the  records  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

AFL-CIO  POSITION  ON  MILITARY  AID 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  believe  that 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  should  be  sus- 
pended until  there  is  progress  in  obtaining 
justice  in  this  case,  as  well,  of  course,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  other  U.S.  citizens.  We  do 
not  feel  that  anything  which  has  transpired 
since  our  last  presentation  to  you  can  be 
construed  as  progress.  To  the  contrary,  we 
consider  that  we  are  worse  off  today  than 
we  were  six  months  ago  if  only  because  the 
legal  delays  in  the  case,  we  believe,  reflect  a 
basic  unwillingness  to  prosecute  those  really 
responsible. 

Despite  our  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the 
handling  of  the  case  and,  more  profoundly, 
with  the  corruption  of  the  Salvadoran  judi- 
cial system,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that 
many  Salvadorans  are  dedicated  to  judicial 
reform,  not  simply  because  it  serves  to  pla- 
cate North  Americans,  but  more  important- 
ly because  it  is  they  who  must  live  under 
that  system.  Responding  to  the  need  for 
reform.  President  Magana  has  taken  steps 
to  set  up  a  Commission  of  very  distin- 
guished lawyers  whose  purpose  is  to  recom- 
mend improvements  in  the  criminal  code. 
The  establishement  of  this  Commission  rep- 
resents only  the  first  feeble  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  is  a  move  that  should  be 
recognized,  applauded,  and  supported. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  TOLERATED  BY 
ARMY 

The  AFL-CIO  position  has  long  been  that 
real  control  of  human  rights  abuses  depend 
in  large  measure  on  the  functioning  of  the 
judicial  system.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
(although  extremely  distasteful  to  accept) 


that  such  abuses  have  increased  in  the  last 
six  months.  We  accept  as  true  the  estimates 
of  other  legitimate  human  rights'  organiza- 
tions of  an  increase  in  non-military  related 
violence,  since  we  have  no  independent  ca- 
pacity to  make  such  evaluations.  With  that 
caveat,  however,  we  would  like  to  make  two 
brief  human  rights-related  comments. 

First,  the  UPD  has  again,  thank  God. 
been  able  to  report  to  us  that  none  of  their 
leadership  have  recently  been  victimized  by 
violence.  Some  have,  however,  received 
death  threats  and  we  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  they  are  immune  from  the 
atrocities  which  have  befallen  so  many  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  the  majority  of  the  non-combatant  vio- 
lence emanates  from  the  death  squads  of 
the  far  right.  Two  weeks  ago,  for  example, 
two  campesino  members  of  the  Union  Com- 
munal Salvadorena  (UCS)  were  murdered 
by  "unidentified  armed  men"  in  a  land 
reform-related  incident. 

Secondly,  since  we  last  met  with  you,  a 
group  of  74  campesinos,  including  18  mem- 
bers of  the  Asociacion  Nacional  Indigenes 
Salvadorenos   (ANIS),    an   affiliate   of   the 
UPD,  was  massacred  by  members  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran Army.  The  killings,  which  occurred 
in  the  Canton  de  las  Hojas,  in  Sonsonate,  on 
February  22,  1983,  have  been  well  publicized 
in  the  press,  and  it  would  therefore  seem 
unnecessary  to  recount  the  details  at  this 
time.  In  a  bizarre  turn  of  events,  however, 
the  father  of  one  of  the  victims  was  put  in 
jail,    (subsequently    released    on    July    26, 
1983),  accused  of  attempted  murder  of  one 
of    those    who    initiated    this    horrendous 
crime  while  the  Army  officer  remains  at  lib- 
erty. It  would  seem  obvious  that  in  this  case 
(as   in   the   Hammer-Pearlman-Viera  case), 
the  Army  is  simply  unwilling  to  punish  its 
own.  However,  this  case  has  only  begun  to 
be  processed,  and  the  campesinos  are  receiv- 
ing the  strong  support  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  El  Salvador.  It  is.  therefore, 
still  too  early  to  make  final  conclusions. 

Nevertheless,  such  actions  by  the  Army 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue,  if  not  for  ob- 
vious moral  and  judicial  reasons,  then  for 
more  down-to-earth  political  reasons.  This  is 
not    just    one    more    "internal    Salvadoran 
matter  "  not  subject  to  comment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This  is  one 
more  example  of  an  Army  whose  actions 
would  seem  to  be  above  the  law.  The  U.S. 
Administration   is  currently   engaged   in   a 
campaign  to  inform  the  American  people  of 
the  correctness  of  U.S.   policy   in   Central 
America  and  El  Salvador.  How  is  the  Admin- 
istration going  to  explain  away  this  case, 
the   Hammer-Pearlman-Viera   case,   of   the 
Catholic    nuns,    and    (if    they    were    more 
widely  known  to  Americans),  the  cases  of 
hundreds   of   Salvadorans   who   have   been 
murdered  by  the  death  squads  and/or  the 
Army?  We  cannot  ask  the  American  public 
to  understand  and  accept  a  policy  of  sup- 
port for  each  elements  in  El  Salvador  on  the 
assumption  that  the  other  alternative  that 
is  offered  to  them  will  be  worse,  i.e.,  the 
Marxist-Leninist   guerrilla  leadership.   The 
U.S.  Government  must  even-handedly  pro- 
test each  and  every  such  barbaric  act  and,  if 
necessary,  reduce  military  aid  accordingly. 
In  so  doing,   the  U.S.   would  support   the 
democratic   center   in   El   Salvador,    which 
abhors  these  abuses  of  power  every  bit  as 
much    as   their   North    American    counter- 
parts. Only  by  so  doing  will  there  be  a  possi- 
bility of  soliciting  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  our  efforts  in  El  Salvador. 

On    balance,    the    Salvadoran    Army    is 
needed  to  defeat  the  guerrillas.  On  balance. 


the  Army  has,  in  most  instances,  been  sup- 
portive of  land  reform.  And  on  balance,  not 
every  Army  officer  is  a  killer.  Now  equally 
on  balance,  the  U.S.  Government  must  pres- 
sure the  Army  to  clean  up  its  own  act,  and  if 
we  are  accused  of  "intervention"  in  process, 
so  be  it.  Such  a  policy  will  be  applauded  by 
thousands  of  democratic  Salvadorans  whom 
we  should  be  supporting. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  democratic  center  of  El  Salvador  has 
not  been  dormant  during  this  period  of 
change.  A  week  ago  last  Sunday,  the  UPD 
organized  a  forum,  which  attracted  more 
than  1,000  persons  from  all  walks  of  life,  to 
discuss  the  new  constitution.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  commission  of  lawyers  to  propose 
changes  in  the  criminal  code  has  been  men- 
tioned. In  addition,  an  Amnesty  Commis- 
sion, established  by  Decree  210  on  May  4, 
1983,  actually  began  their  work  on  May  17, 
1983.  According  to  the  Commission,  between 
that  date  and  July  26,  1983,  542  political 
prisoners  have  been  released  from  El  Salva- 
dor's prisons.  (However,  according  to  UPD 
estimates,  an  equivalent  number  of  new 
prisoners  have  been  detained,  leaving  the 
situation,  on  balance,  unchanged.) 

Under  the  amnesty  law,  339  guerrillas 
have  laid  down  their  arms  since  May.  While 
it  would  be  naive  to  think  that  the  war  in  El 
Salvador  will  come  to  an  end  as  a  result  of 
the  amnesty  decree,  it  certainly  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

A  democratic  society  is,  nevertheless,  still 
a  goal  to  be  obtained  in  El  Salvador,  and 
will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  state-of-siege 
legislation  is  in  effect.  We  do  not  believe 
that  arbitrary  arrest  and  jailing  without  a 
speedy  trial  are  necessary  security  meas- 
ures. Above  all,  we  condemn  decrees  which 
freeze  wages  and  declare  illegal  any  strike 
by  labor  unions  as  being  in  the  worst  inter- 
est of  the  Salvadoran  people.  We  also  do  not 
support  strikes  designed  to  overthrow  an 
elected  government,  but  believe  that  such 
revolutionary  actions  can  be  handled  in 
ways  other  than  by  destroying  basic  ele- 
ments of  trade  union  liberty. 

LAND  REFORM— GENERAL 

The  Phase  III  (Land-to-the-Tiller)  of  the 
agrarian  reform  program,  whose  future  was 
in  doubt  when  the  AFL-CIO  last  appeared 
before  this  Committee,  is  alive,  but  not  well. 
It  continues  to  be  beset  with  serious  prob- 
lems. You  may  remember  that,  at  that  time, 
there  was  a  real  threat  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  might  not  provide  the  legislative 
authority  to  continue  Phase  III.  After  sever- 
al weeks  of  intensive  lobbying  by  the 
Unidad  Popular  Democratica  (UPD),  the  As- 
sembly voted  36  to  24  in  favor  of  extending 
the  program  to  December  31,  1983.  While 
this  was  a  victory  for  the  Salvadoran  campe- 
sinos, and  for  those  who  support  construc- 
tive economic  and  social  reforms  In  El  Sal- 
vador, the  victory  did  not  signal  by  any 
means  the  end  of  landlord  resistance  to  the 
process. 

The  statistics  of  the  Phase  III  program 
(Attachment  #2)  indicates  a  mixed  per- 
formance by  the  government  of  El  Salvador 
over  the  last  six  months,  with  both  negative 
and  positive  factors.  For  example,  the 
"front  end"  of  the  program,  the  taking  of 
new  title  applications,  has  been  up  and 
down.  In  January  and  February,  applica- 
tions reached  new  highs,  but  during  the  en- 
suing four  months  there  was  a  continuous 
steep  decline.  A  number  of  factors  at  least 
partially  explain  this  drop  in  applications. 
Most  revolve  around  managerial  decUions 
by  FINATA  regarding  the  use  of  their  limit- 
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ed  resources.  FINATA  until  very  recently 
lacked  the  technical  and  financial  resources 
to  carry  out  sustained  implementation  of  all 
phases  of  the  program  concurrently. 

FINATA  initiated  a  new,  extensive  cam- 
paign in  the  fall  of  1982  to  obtain  new  title 
applications.  This  campaign  to  increase  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  covered  all  the  De- 
partments in  the  country  and  most  of  the 
municipalities.  It  involved  the  use  of  mobile 
teams  which  took  the  reform  directly  to  the 
campeslnos  on  a  major  scale  for  the  first 
time.  The  success  of  this  approach  is  indi- 
cated in  the  statistics.  In  January  alone, 
8,782  new  title  applications  were  taken: 
overall,  by  the  time  the  campaign  was  ter- 
minated on  February  28,  1983,  21,537  appli- 
cations were  obtained.  However,  with  the 
completion  of  the  campaign,  and  particular- 
ly the  ending  of  the  use  of  mobile  teams,  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  appli- 
cations immediately  became  apparent  with 
a  low  of  only  178  applications  in  June. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked:  Why 
didn't  FINATA  continue  to  use  mobile 
teams  to  obtain  applications?  One  impor- 
tant reason  was  that  a  decision  was  made  to 
use  their  limited  financial  and  technical 
manpower  on  other  aspects  of  the  program. 
Thus,  during  the  period  when  there  was  the 
steepest  decline  in  new  applicatioru,  there 
was  a  directly  related  increase  in  the  issu- 
ance of  provisional  and  final  titles.  There 
was.  at  the  same  time,  a  continuation  of 
evictions,  particularly  in  January.  February 
and  March— the  period  preceding  the  plant- 
ing season— and  a  sharp  increase  in  legal  op- 
positions to  campesinos'  claims  presented  by 
former  landowners.  We  will  discuss  these 
two  points  more  fully  t>elow. 

AID  has  recently  noted  FINATAs  lack  of 
technical  and  program  resources,  and  has 
recently  approved  a  two  million  dollar  grant 
to  FINATA  to  allow  them  to  hire  and  train 
up  to  500  new  employees.  Mobility  will  be 
increased  with  the  purchase  of  an  adequate 
numt>er  of  vehicles  under  the  grant.  The 
training  process  of  the  new  hires  is  complet- 
ed, and  FINATA  has  now  launched  a  major 
new  comprehensive  campaign,  utilizing  the 
mobile  team  concept,  to  simultaneously 
process  and  expedite  new  applications,  pro- 
visional titles,  landlord  compensation  and 
the  issuance  of  definitive  titles.  This  new 
campaign  began  on  July  15. 

FINATAs  goals  for  the  period  l)etween 
July  15  and  Dec.  31  include  20,000  new  ap- 
plications. 14,000  provisional  titles  and  the 
comperuation  of  900  ex-property  owners, 
which  will  facilitate  a  major  increase  in  the 
issuance  of  definitive  titles.  Given  these  am- 
bitious goals  for  the  next  six  months,  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to 
contemplate  future  successes  than  to  report 
on  past  performance.  Even  if  FINATA  were 
to  achieve  these  goals,  however,  the  pro- 
gram would  still  be  significantly  short  of 
completion.  Moreover,  unless  the  current 
termination  date  for  applications  is  ex- 
tended l)eyond  Deceml>er  31.  1983.  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  beneficiaries  would  never 
be  reached.  We  must  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  land  reform  program  and  the  cur- 
rent FINATA  campaign  continue  to  have 
the  support  of  the  UPD  and  its  campesino 
affiliates,  and  we  will  continue  to  support 
their  efforts. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVICTIONS 

Very  recently,  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evictions  has  been  sut>stantiated  by  a 
statistical  study  jointly  conducted  by  AID, 
AIFLD.  FINATA  and  the  UPD.  As  of  this 
date,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to 
completely    analyze    all    of    the    data,    but 


enough  is  known  to  stale  that  evictions  are 
an  extremely  serious  problem.  All  parties  to 
the  study  agree  on  this  point.  In  reality,  the 
new  statistical  information  only  proves 
what  the  Salvadoran  campesino  organiza- 
tions have  been  saying  since  December  of 
1981.  and  what  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  re- 
porting to  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  two  years. 

Before  discussing  the  statistics,  a  couple 
of  points  should  be  made.  First,  every  evic- 
tion is  an  illegal  eviction  because  it  is 
against  the  agrarian  reform  laws  of  El  Sal- 
vador for  anyone  to  evict  an  eligible  benefi- 
ciary of  the  land  reform  program.  Now  he 
has  lost  possession  of  his  land,  and  for  a 
person  already  living  at  the  margin  of  sur- 
vival, this  is  deadly.  Third,  an  eviction  of 
one  campesino,  when  it  becomes  known  to 
other  potential  beneficiaries,  has  the  multi- 
plier effect  of  deterring  others  not  to  exer- 
cise their  legal  rights. 

Because  all  of  the  statistics  have  not  yet 
been  analyzed  by  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
study— much  less  that  they  have  reached 
agreement  on  their  meaning— we  are  going 
to  mention  only  the  most  important.  The 
size  of  the  study's  sample  was  designed  to 
provide  at  least  95  percent  confidence  level. 
The  study,  which  resulted  in  the  production 
of  twenty  separate  tables,  will  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  the  analysis  is  complet- 
ed. This  is  expected  to  take  several  weeks. 

Two  separate  definitions  of  an  evictee 
were  used  in  the  study.  FINATA  insisted 
that  only  a  person  who  had.  at  the  very 
least,  filed  an  application  should  be  consid- 
ered an  evictee  if  he  had  been  thrown  off 
his  land.  The  campesino  organizations  in- 
sisted that  any  potential  beneficiary,  wheth- 
er or  not  he  had  filed  an  application  should 
be  considered  an  evictee  if  he  had  t>een 
forced  to  leave  his  land.  Thus,  under  the 
FINATA  definition,  it  was  found  that  5.634 
persons  as  of  July  1983  were  considered  to 
have  been  evicted.  Using  the  definition  of 
the  campesino  organizations,  the  figure  is 
9.067  evictees.  Both  figures  derive  from  a 
sample  universe  of  approximately  6.200  ben- 
eficiary families  and  do  not  include  evictions 
among  a  roughly  equal  number  of  families 
who  were  not  surveyed. 

Perhaps  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  that 
we  support  the  campesino  definition.  But 
we  hasten  to  assure  you  that  this  support  is 
based  on  policy  and  logic,  not  friendship— 
although  friendship  certainly  exists.  We 
find  little  value  in  a  definition  (the  FINATA 
definition)  that  excludes  an  evicted  campe- 
sino who.  primarily  because  of  intimidation 
and  fear  of  the  extreme  right,  has  not  been 
able  to  apply  for  what  is  legally  his. 

The  figure  of  9.067  evictions  is  bad 
enough.  However,  we  fear  that  even  this 
figure  is  understated  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion available  under  the  campesino  defini- 
tion for  the  region  which  includes  Usulutan. 
San  Miguel,  Morazan,  and  La  Union,  a  con- 
flicted area  which  had  the  highest  absolute 
number  of  evictions  even  using  the  FINATA 
definition.  The  figure  of  at  least  10.000  evic- 
tions, which  the  campesinos  have  been 
using  for  quite  some  time  (without  the  ben- 
efit of  a  scientific  study)  is  probably  not  too 
far  off. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  about  the  study 
is  that  the  reinstallation  of  evicted  campe- 
sinos is  only  1.271  persons,  which  is  consid- 
erably l)elow  the  numliers  previously  report- 
ed to  AID  by  FINATA  (3.656).  We  do  not.  by 
disclosing  this  data,  accuse  the  FINATA  au- 
thorities of  falsifying  their  reports.  Howev- 
er, since  the  process  of  reinstallation  is 
probably  the  most  practical  way  of  dimin- 


ishing the  resistance  of  former  landowners, 
this  low  figure  would  indicate  that  we  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  this  area.  At  the  very 
minimum,  further  analysis  is  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  study's  figures  and  those  fo 
FINATAs  on  the  reinstallation  of  illegally 
evicted  beneficiaries. 

The  study  underlines  what  we  already 
knew.  The  single  most  significant  reason  for 
evictions  is  landowner  resistance:  sixty-eight 
percent  of  the  incidents  were  effected  by 
landowners. 

Even  if  satisfactory  action  on  the 
Hammer-Pearlman-Viera  murders  were  to 
allow  us  to  support  the  giving  of  military 
aid.  the  AFL-CIO  would  insist  that  the 
giving  of  military  aid  be  conditioned  on  the 
restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  land 
reform  process,  including  reinstatement  of 
evicted  beneficiaries  and  prevention  of  fur- 
ther evictions,  and  on  the  completion  of 
that  process  in  accordance  with  the  agrari- 
an reform  decrees  Nos.  153.  154  and  207. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  "OPPOSITIONS" 

Another  matter,  not  included  in  the  study, 
continues  to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  land 
reform  program.  These  are  the  "opposi- 
tions" to  the  campesions'  claims  submitted 
by  the  former  landowners  and  administra- 
tively resolved  by  FINATA:  according  to  the 
campesino  organizations,  altogether  too 
many  times  in  favor  of  the  former  landown- 
er. This  problem  must  be  subject  to  further 
analysis  to  determine  what  the  reality  actu- 
ally is.  The  campesinos  have  been  claiming 
for  some  time  that  oppositions  are  a  prob- 
lem of  major  magnitude.  Somehow,  no  one 
believes  them  until  a  statistical  study  is 
done.  Behind  this  assertion  is  another  claim 
by  the  camF>esinos  organizations  that  the 
ARENA  party  is  guilty  of  conflicts  of  inter- 
est within  FINATA  and  at  all  levels.  The 
AFL-CIO  believes  the  campesinos. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CHALLENGES 

Still  another  threat  to  land  reform  comes 
from  the  draft  of  the  new  constitution.  The 
language  of  articles  102.  103.  104.  105  con- 
tradicts, through  a  variety  of  provisions,  the 
existing  land  reform  laws.  For  example.  Ar- 
ticle 104  contains  an  unlimited  right  of  a 
landowner  to  rent  his  land,  which  is  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  basic  land  reform 
legislation  adopted  in  1980.  We  do  not  lie- 
lieve  that  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution  in  isolation:  indeed 
there  are  a  series  of  provisions  in  these  pro- 
posed articles  that  would  be  wholly  destruc- 
tive of  land  reform  legislation.  If  allowed  to 
prevail,  any  of  these  clauses  would  termi- 
nate the  land  reform  program,  and  the  U.S. 
Government,  under  current  law.  would  be 
required  to  end  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  AFL-CIO  would 
support  a  termination,  including  economic 
aid. 

LAND  REFORM  SUMMARY 

In  fact,  we  see  a  general  pattern  of  opposi- 
tion against  the  land  reform  program  at  all 
levels  (municipal,  departmental,  and  nation- 
al), and  using  evictions,  oppositions,  and  the 
new  draft  constitution  as  major  weapons. 
This  is  one  reason  that  we  signaled  a  new 
strength  of  the  extreme  right  at  the  tiegin- 
ning  of  this  statement. 

We  must  l)e  careful  not  to  let  pessimism 
carry  the  day.  Much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished and,  we  are  confident,  much 
more  will  be  accomplished.  To  date,  64,687 
applications  representing  50.866  families 
have  been  submitted  under  Phase  III  of  the 
program.  There  are  an  additional  32.000 
beneficiary  families  on  Phase  I  cooperatives. 


Altogether  this  represente  nearly  500,000 
people  who  have  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram. To  protect  and  continue  the  process 
will  require  the  continued  support  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  land  reform  in  El  Sal- 
vador. We  must  support  those  in  El  Salva- 
dor who  favor  the  program  and  not  have 
the  door  open  to  the  extremes  of  political 
left  and  political  right— either  of  which 
would  destroy  land  reform  for  their  own 
ends. 

JACKSON/MATHIAS  AND  BARNES/KEMP 
RESOLUTIONS 

Support  for  land  reform,  of  course,  is  only 
one  aspect  of  a  much  larger  picture.  The 
AFL-CIO  has  always  favored  a  sufficiently 
high    level    of    economic    aid    for    Central 
America  in  general  and  El  Salvador  in  par- 
ticular so  that  the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
injustice  are  eliminated.  The  proposals  of 
Senators   Jackson   and   Mathias   and   Con- 
gressmen Barnes  and  Kemp  (the  so-called 
and.  we  feel,  misnamed   "Marshall  Plan  for 
Central  America")  deserves  the  positive  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  We  believe  that  a 
carefully     conceived,     major     development 
effort  can  be  mounted  and  sustained  with 
excellent  chances  for  success  for  less  than  it 
costs  to   build   another  aircraft  carrier  to 
patrol  the  coasts  of  Central  America.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  present  need  for 
short-term  economic  assistance  to  shore  up 
the  serious  balance  of  payments  and  budget 
deficits  of  the  economies  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, there  is  also  relative  low  absorptive  ca- 
patjity  for  lonper  term  project  assistance  de- 
signed to  bring  about  imperative  economic 
and  social  changes.  We  would  caution  that 
the  monies  spent  now  not  allow  the  political 
and  social  status  quo  to  remain.  Economic 
development  without  complementary  socio- 
political changes  and  democratic  accommo- 
dations can  be  as  counterproductive  and  as 
dangerous  as  the  macro-economic  develop- 
ment which  may  be  achieved. 

BI-PARTISAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

We  support  the  initiative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  move  toward  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  for  Central  America 
through  the  esUblishment  of  a  high  level 
commission,  headed  by  Henry  Kissinger,  to 
recommend  policy  for  the  area.  The  AFL- 
CIO  does  not  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  choices  for  Central  America,  or  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy  toward  the  area,  are  between 
right  wing  dictatorships  or  Marxist-Leninist 
regimes.  We  reject  the  idea  that  our  democ- 
racy needs  be  "exported. "  Rather,  we  know 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Central 
Americans  desire  to  control  their  own  des- 
tines so  fervently  that  they  constitute  a  na- 
tional resource  for  the  growth  of  democra- 
cy; a  natural  resource  that  we  have  a  moral 
right  and  duty  to  nourish  by  aid  which  is 
designed  to  benefit  the  democratic  and  plu- 
ralistic centrist  forces  of  each  country. 

In  the  past,  much  needed  development 
programs  have  resulted  in  a  richer  upper 
class  and  a  much  more  exploited  worker  and 
campesino  class.  The  ony  way  to  prevent 
the  economic,  social  and  political  exploita- 
tion that  has  long  provided  the  underpin- 
ning for  the  Marxist-LeninUt  appeal  for  rev- 
olution is  to  create  more  wealth  and  share  it 
more  equally  among  the  working  people  of 
Central  America.  There  can  absolutely  be 
no  military  solution  if  it  results  in  the  con- 
tinued injustices  and  deprivation  of  the  av- 
erage man.  True  democracy  and  an  end  to 
rule  by  the  Central  American  oligarchy  is 
the  orJy  legitimate  way  to  defend  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  in  the  region. 


Mr  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  to  this  dUtinguUhed 
Committee  our  views  of  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLIE  CLEMENTS.  M.D.. 

M.P.H. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  submit  testimony  to 
this  committee  today.  My  name  is  Charlie 
Clements.  I  have  recently  returned  from  a 
year  in  El  Salvador  where  I  worked  as  a 
family  physician.  It  was  in  a  county  hospital 
in   Salinas.   California   that    I    first   began 
seeing  Salvadoran  refugees,  many  of  whom 
still  bore  psychological  and  physical  marks 
of  repression.  I  wondered  if  the  Salvadoran 
school  teachers,  healthworkers,  farmwork- 
ers, religious  workers,  and  unionists  were 
the  "they"  we  would  have  to  stop  at  the  Rio 
Grande,  if  we  didn't  stop  them  in  El  Salva- 
dor? It  was  at  that  time  that  I  began  hear- 
ing echoes  of  Vietnam  with  calls  for  more 
advisors,  more  helicopters,  and  phrases  such 
as  "pacification"  or  "search  and  destroy. "  I 
knew  too  clearly  what  they  meant  because  I 
had  volunteered  to  serve  in  Vietnam  as  a 
young  man.  I  left  the  conflict  in  SE  Asia  dis- 
illusioned with  the  deception  and  conduct  of 
the  war:  I  also  left  with  a  personal  conunit- 
ment  to  non-violence.  So  that  my  remarks 
may  be  understood  in  context  of  more  than 
a    "country  doctor."   I   would  like   you   to 
know  that  I  am  a  distinguished  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  have  de- 
grees in  economics,  business  administration, 
and  public  health.  ,,^101 

As  you  may  know,  many  parts  of  El  Salva- 
dor  were   denied   medical   care   when   the 
army  occupied  and  closed  the  nation's  only 
medical  school  ending  the  obligatory  rural 
service   of   students   in   their   last   year   of 
formal  training.  The  place  where  I  worked 
is  a  rural  area  surrounding  the  Guazapa  vol- 
cano in  the  Department  of  Cuscatlan.  It  is 
one  of  the  "controlled  zones  "  of  the  opposi- 
tion   FDR/FMLN.    The   conditions   of    my 
service  were  that  I  would  remain  medically 
neutral  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, that  as  a  Quaker  I  would  not  bear 
arms,  and  that  I  would  work  with  a  civilian 
population.  Quakers  are  urged  to  "approach 
situations  of  confict  with  creative,  non-vio- 
lent  action  to  end  oppression  and  promote 
just  and  equitable  relations  among  all  peo- 
ples"" and  it  was  with  that  spirit  that  I  pro- 
vided health  care  to  guerrillas,  government 
soldiers,  and  civilians  alike.  The  10.000  non- 
combatants.  40  percent  of  whom  were  under 
age  12.  accounted  for  the  greatest  majority 
of  my  responsibility. 

The  "campesinos"  of  Guazapa  have 
farmed  the  rich  land  on  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  volcano  for  generations  but  previously  it 
has  been  for  wealthy  landlords  and  now  it  is 
for  themselves.  Before  I  went  to  El  Salva- 
dor I  knew  that  in  1960.  1  percent  of  the 
population  owned  20  percent  of  the  arable 
land  and  that  by  1980.  2  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation controlled  60  percent  of  the  arable 
land.  Hearing  the  campesinos  relate  the 
story  it  assumed  a  very  human  dimension. 
They  told  of  having  to  give  50  percent  of 
their  crop  yield  to  the  landlords  and  lenders 
year  after  year,  which  left  them  enough  for 
a  marginal  subsistence.  In  a  bad  year  they 
would  have  to  decide  to  either  keep  suffi- 
cient harvest  to  feed  their  children  and 
watch  their  lands  repossessed  or  give  the 
landlord  and  lender  their  due  and  watch  an- 
other child  go  hungry.  And  thus  they 
watched  lands  that  had  grown  corn,  beans 
and  sorghum  become  part  of  larger  land 
holdings  and  be  planted  in  coffee,  cotton 
sugar  cane,  or  used  to  graze  cattle.  As  El 


Salvador  became  the  hungriest  country  In 
Central  America,  they  watched  25  percent 
of  their  children  die  before  age  five.  At  the 
same  time  another  hunger  developed  in  El 
Salvador,  a  hunger  for  change  which  was  in- 
spired by  the  message  of  liberation  theology 
which  told  them  that  their  misery  wasn't 
the   result   of   God's   will,   but   rather  the 
result  of  a  few  men's  greed.  And  so  they  or- 
ganized .  .  .  not  revolution,  but  rather  base 
Christian   communities,   church   sponsored 
agricultural  cooperatives,  associations  such 
as  the  Federation  of  Christian  Campesinos, 
and   unions.   Just   as   the   act   of   Gulliver 
standing  up  tore  asunder  the  threads  of  the 
Lilliputians  that  kept  him  imprisoned,  the 
poor  of  El  Salvador  standing  up  threatened 
the  very  system  that  kept  them  underem- 
ployed, illiterate,  malnourished,  and  subser- 
vient for  so  many  years.  In  and  around  Gua- 
zapa priests  such   as  Rutilio  Grande   and 
Jose  Alias  were  murdered  or  beaten  and  left 
for  dead.  The  next  targets  were  the  leaders 
of  the  cooperatives  or  the  delegates  of  the 
word  from  the  base  Christian  conununities. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  campesinos 
began   ambushing   the   death   squads   who 
called  in  the  army  to  help  them  eliminate 
the  subversives.  And  there  began  a  spiral  of 
violence   that   would   lead   their   sons   and 
daughters,  now  known  as  guerrillas,  to  form 
self  defense  forces.  Before  they  would  learn 
what  a    hammer  and  anvil"  operation  was 
or  establish  perimeters  of  defense  defining  a 
"controlled   zone."    there   would   be   many 
massacres  of  civilians. 

I  learned  my  history  of  the  zone  through 
patient  interviews.   In  a  prenatal  clinic.  I 
might  ask  a  pregnant  women  how  many 
pregnancies   she    had.    She    might    answer 
eight   I  would  ask  how  many  children  were 
still  living.  She  might  answer  two.  I  would 
ask  how  many  abortions  or  miscarriages  she 
had.  She  might  say  one  or  two.  Then  I 
would   ask   what   happened   to   the  others 
wanting  to  know  if  there  had  been  birth  de- 
fects or  perinatal  problems:  it  was  a  ques- 
tion I  would  learn  to  ask  very  gently.  The 
first  time  I  asked  it  the  mother  told  me  that 
four  of  her  children  were  killed  in  the  "mas- 
sacre of  Palo  Grande"   when  the  govern- 
ment   soldiers   surrounded    and    burned    a 
house  with  36  women  and  children  inside.  I 
asked  her  why  they  hadnt  run  like  we  do 
now  when  the  soldiers  invade.  She  said  it 
was  before  they  knew  they  were  the  enemy 
because  they  had  never  belonged  to  any  or- 
ganizations or  gone  to  any  demonstrations.  I 
would  hear  many  similar  stories  during  my 
year  in  Guazapa. 

The  campesinos  of  Guazapa  are  creating  a 
society  with  more  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice  than   they    have   known    before.   The 
church   or   campesion   cooperatives,   which 
were  the  early  targets  of  repression,  are  now 
flourishing    as    revolutionary    cooperatives. 
Peasants  have  a  choice  of  working  land  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  but  scarce  resources 
are  distributed  equitably.  The  dairy  cooper- 
ative,  which   keeps  the   hundred   head   of 
cattle  under  the  cover  of  trees  to  protect 
them  from  strafings  of  helicopters,  distrib- 
utes the  milk  throughout  the  villages  to  the 
most  malnourished  children.  The  fishing  co- 
operative distributes  the  150  lljs.  of  fish  it 
catches  almost  daily  to  all  of  the  villages 
where  the  pregnant  women  and  wounded 
patients,  both  with  higher  protein  needs, 
have  priority.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
elementary  schools  in  addition  to  the  adult 
literacy   classes.    There    are    more    than    a 
dozen    health    clinics    and    two    hospitals 
where  many  patients  have  access  to  medical 
care  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Every 
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village  has  a  functioning  legal  system  called 
the  Commission  of  Honor  and  Justice  which 
is  part  of  the  Popular  Committee  or  town 
council.  The  Popular  Committees  hold  regu- 
lar town  meetings  where  priorities  are  dis- 
cussed and  decisions  made  by  the  townspeo- 
ple. There  are  also  periodic  assemblies  and 
congresses  held  with  great  difficulty  as  any 
assemblage  of  people  is  an  invitation  for 
attack  by  observation  planes. 

When  I  testified  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  March  that 
I  had  seen  the  use  of  napalm-like  substance. 
I  was  met  with  disbelief.  The  Pentagon 
issued  a  prompt  denial  saying.  "We  don't 
use  that  word  around  here."  I  asked  a  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  El  Salvador  to  in- 
quire about  its  use.  They  were  told  by  Col. 
Bustillo.  commander  of  the  Salvadoran  Air 
Force,  that,  indeed,  they  had  used  Israeli- 
supplied  napalm  until  1981.  What  they  are 
dropping  now  may  not  be  napalm  but  it:  (1) 
comes  in  cannisters  that  are  dropped  from 
aircraft;  (2)  upon  <;ontact  it  doesn't  explode 
but  rather  bursts  into  a  rolling  ball  of 
flame:  (3)  medically  has  the  adhesiveness, 
prolonged  burning  time,  and  higher  burning 
temperature  of  napalm  which  favors  third 
degree  bums  with  coagulation  of  muscle, 
fat.  and  other  deep  tissue:  (4)  has  an  ignit- 
ing agent  (presumably  white  phosphorous) 
which  becomes  imbedded  in  tissues  and  can 
continue  smouldering  and  re-igniting  long 
after  initial  trauma.  I  don't  wish  to  play  "se- 
mantics" with  the  Pentagon,  but  rather 
report  what  I  saw  and  treated  as  a  physi- 
cian. Too  many  patients  which  I  saw  for 
white  phosphorous  or  similar  wounds  were 
the  elderly  or  very  young  who  didn't  have 
the  reflexes  to  respond  to  the  whine  of  an 
attacking  A-37  or  the  whistle  of  a  mortar. 

I  also  told  that  committee  that  I  couldn't 
remember  a  day  since  last  July  that  the 
front  had  not  been  either  bombed  by  Ameri- 
can supplied  A-37s.  or  strafed  by  American 
supplied  Huey  helicopters,  or  rocketed  by 
American  supplied  observation  aircraft  with 
no  distinction  made  between  civilian  and 
military  targets.  Upon  inquiry.  Col.  Bustillo 
admitted  that  Guazapa  was  considered  a 
■free  fire"  zone  in  which  any  target  was  le- 
gitimate. I  would  presume  that  included  any 
of  the  more  than  4.000  children  or  thirty  el- 
ementary schools.  His  admission  was  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  my  ol)servations  as 
well  as  those  of  one  of  my  patients  named 
Romilia: 

"Since  we  had  just  finished  morning 
prayer,  we  didn't  want  to  leave  but  .  .  .  that 
little  plane  kept  flying  overhead,  searching. 
We  were  hungry  and  thirsty;  we  didn't  even 
have  any  water  there.  They  then  forced  us 
out  .  .  .  and  it  was  on  that  afternoon  they 
massacred  some  of  the  people— a  lot  of 
them.  It  was  then  my  daughter  was  wound- 
ed ..  .  and  therr  the  wound— I've  never  seen 
anything  like  the  burning  from  the  pieces 
that  fell  from  the  boml>s  .  .  .  she  got  some 
white  blisters  on  her  leg  and  then  they 
turned  red  and  then  purple,  and  her  leg  got 
really  hard  and  this  awful  smell  of  rot  came 
out  of  her  leg.  That's  what  killed  her.  I 
guess,  there  was  nothing  we  could  do.  It's 
like  her  leg  rotted  right  there  on  the  spot."' 
She  was  describing  wounds  caused  by  U.S. 
supplied  white  phosphorous  rockets.  Per- 
haps, it  was  more  merciful  for  Romilia's 
daughter  to  die  quickly  of  white  phospho- 
rous bums  than  to  have  reached  the  next 
village  of  Tenango.  where  during  the  same 


'  Signed,  thuinbprinted  testimonies  of  survivors 
on  file  at  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


offensive  U.S.  trained  forces  left  their  call- 
ing card— dozens  of  qfiacheted  men.  women, 
and  children  along  with  chaulked  grafitti 
congratulating  the  Atlacatl  Brigade  on  its 
second  anniversay. 

Romilia's  daughter  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred other  civilians  died  in  a  February  of- 
fensive against  Guazapa.  but  none  of  their 
deaths  would  have  been  included  in  the  U.S. 
embassy's  "politically  motivated  deaths" 
statistics  which  you  heard  today  because 
the  Salvadoran  army  reported  them  as 
"guerrilla  deaths."  According  to  Salvador- 
an military  sources  that  offensive  cost  U.S. 
taxpayers  $5  million.  It  cost  the  Salvadoran 
military  50  soldiers  and  it  cost  the  guerrillas 
the  lives  of  five  combatants  or  $1  million  for 
each  dead  guerrilla.  That  price  is  not  out  of 
line  for  the  cost^s  per  guerrillas  bodycount  in 
Vietnam.  In  Guazapa  there  was  no  cost  at- 
tached that  week  to  the  more  than  100  civil- 
ians deaths  or  to  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of 
the  thousands  of  other  peasants  who  re- 
turned to  the  burned  shells  of.  their  homes 
and  the  rotting  corpses  of  theii*  livestock. 

Those  actions  were  performed  by  the 
same  Salvadoran  military  which  President 
Reagan  just  told  you  is  "achieving  substan- 
tial control  over  ...  its  own  armed  forces" 
and  is  "making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights."  Last  week  the  Presi- 
dent also  complained  that  only  10%  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  such  as  the  Atlacatl 
Brigade  had  the  "benefit"  of  U.S.  training.  I 
fear  the  result  when  you  supply  funds  for 
more  of  them  to  have  such  an  "advantage" 
or  for  more  "small  planes  that  will  keep  on 
searching."  Those  were  not  isolated  events. 
Guazapa  has  suffered  a  dozen  such  inva- 
sions. 

Even  after  Vietnam  you  cannot  under- 
stand why  "their"  Salvadoran  soldiers  fight 
better  than  "our"  Salvadoran  soldiers.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  training  or  equipment.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  society  we 
are  asking  them  to  risk  death  defending. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  more  than  a  1,000  Sal- 
vadoran soldiers  have  surrendered  to  the 
FMLN  in  1983  alone.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  President  will  eventually  have  to  send 
U.S.  combat  forces  to  El  Salvador  to  do  for 
them  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves? 
Perhaps  that  is  the  result  of  a  self-defeating 
foreign  policy  that  identifies  military  suc- 
cess in  El  Salvador  with  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States.  For  whether,  the  United 
States  wins  or  loses  militarily  in  El  Salva- 
dor, it  will  always  lose  in  the  end.  It  loses, 
because,  if  the  United  States  thinks  it  has 
won.  it  will  have  done  so  at  the  expense  of 
social  and  economic  self-determination  of 
the  Salvadoran  people.  It  will  have  only 
strengthened  prevailing  corruption  and  offi- 
cial brutality  and  postponed  the  next  insur- 
rection. But  the  United  States  also  loses,  if 
it  thinks  it  has  lost  militarily,  because  It  will 
have  lost  the  only  opportunity  to  truly  help 
El  Salvador  and  all  of  Central  America  by 
encouraging  the  Contador  group  to  begin 
dialogue  and  negotiations  that  can  lead  to 
lasting  regional  peace. 

There  is  much  to  say  at>out  the  people 
against  whom  all  of  our  military  aid  is  being 
directed.  When  they  quietly  accepted  their 
hunger,  poverty,  and  unemployment,  they 
were  accused  of  being  a  bunch  of  lazy,  shift- 
less, grumbling  beggars  who  threw  all  the 
blame  for  their  banana  (coffee)  republic's 
problems  on  the  United  States.  But  when 
they  do  something  about  their  condition, 
they  are  accused  of  being  communist  agents 
and  Soviet-trained  terrorists,  a  lurking 
threat  to  the  national  security  In  our  own 


backyard.  Yes,  there  are  Marxists  among 
"them"  and  Christian  democrats,  social 
democrats,  students,  engineers,  doctors, 
peasant  farmers,  trade  unionists,  laborers, 
teachers,  and  sympathetic  clergy  too.  But 
even  if  Marx.  Sandino.  and  Castro  had 
never  lived,  there  would  be  a  revolution  in 
El  Salvador  today,  because  the  war  springs 
from  a  blood  history  or  military  dictator- 
ship and  oligarchical  control  that  have  kept 
the  majority  of  Salvadorans  malnourished. 
Illiterate,  underemployed,  and  impover- 
ished. When  will  we  learn  that  arms  from 
the  United  States  are  no  antidote  for  the 
spread  of  hope? 

Time  is  running  out.  The  FDR  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  negotiate  without 
conditions  for  almost  two  years  while  the 
signals  from  the  United  States  have  been 
"you  don't  have  to  negotiate  with  anyone 
who  is  trying  to  shoot  their  way  into 
power."  Have  we  forgotten  that  George 
Washington  "shot  his  way  Into  power?" 
Now  every  country  in  the  region  including 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba  have  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  while  the  U.S.  contin- 
ues to  dangerously  escalate  and  regionalize 
the  war  with  the  pretext  of  "stopping  the 
arms  flow  to  El  Salvador."  The  reason  the 
most  sophisticated  intelligence  service  in 
the  world  has  not  been  able  to  document 
any  significant  flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador  is  the  same  reason  the  U.S. 
trained  and  equipped  counter-revolutionar- 
ies attacking  Nicaragua  from  Honduras 
have  not  been  able  to  interdict  even  a  single 
rifle— because  It  doesn't  exist.  That  fact  was 
finally  acknowledged  recently  by  a  senior 
Reagan  administration  official  and  a  Salva- 
doran military  source  through  the  U.S.  em- 
bassies In  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  have 
been  admitting  it  off  the  record  for  more 
than  a  year!  It  is  clear  from  the  recent  com- 
ments of  former  Asst.  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Enders  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  no  real  Interests  in  pursuing  ne- 
gotiations and  will  use  the  recently  appoint- 
ed Bipartisan  Commission  as  It  has  the  cer- 
tification process  as  a  smokescreen'  to 
pursue  its  military  solution.  The  purpose  of 
the  Commission  isn't  to  find  a  new  policy 
but  rather  justify  the  present  one  as  we  see 
within  a  week  of  its  creation  the  President 
has  launched  a  massive  military  deploy- 
ment. Is  planning  to  ask  Congress  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  military  aid 
to  Central  America,  and  wants  to  double  the 
limit  of  the  number  of  U.S.  military  advisors 
In  El  Salvador. 

The  American  people  recall  a  precious 
document  which  begins.  "When  In  the 
course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary .  .  •  and  unlike  President  Reagan, 
they  understand  that  poverty  and  lack  of 
human  rights  no  Soviet  subversion  are  the 
cause  of  the  turmoil  in  Central  America. 
They  also  recall  Vietnam  and  will  not  allow 
us  to  jeopardize  our  national  interests  by 
becoming  Involved  in  another  endless  war 
which  divides  our  country,  depletes  our  re- 
sources, and  antagonizes  world  opinion. 
Congress  Is  not  listening  to  the  American 
people.  The  American  people  will  not  be 
paralyzed  by  the  threat  of  being  called  "soft 
on  communism."  nor  will  they  respond  to 
the  oft-repeated  cry  of  "Soviet  wolf. "  The 
Congress  is  allowing  the  President  to  slip 
into  another  undeclared  war  and  If  It  is  not 
stopped  in  the  by  the  Congress,  it  will  once 
again  be  stopped  in  the  streets  of  our 
nation. 
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USAF(RET.)  's  due  to  ^^^  negative  po  w  present  commission  chairman  is  Monsehor 

EL  SALVADOR  •cEBTiricATiON"  "TheCongre^  should  Undertake  a  careful     Predy    Delgado   A.    Since   ^^ey    undertook 

During  the  ten  day  period  from  July  8     ^^l^  ^^  policies  which  the  United  States  is     their  duties  ^^f'^y^ave  received  303    ormal 

through  July   17    1983  Colonel  Samuel  T.     enforcing  El  Salvador  to   follow.   Assump-     petitions  protesting  human  rights  vioations 

DickeSuSAF  (Ret.)  visited  El  Salvador  for     ^om    are    being    made    about     "Agrarian     of   which    126   have   been   successfully   re- 

fh»  numnsr  of  collecting  information   for     Reform  "  which  do  not  bear  close  scrutiny,     solved. 

a^alys"s  to  deten^°ne  whether  that  country     ?^  s^ook"  or  formal  analysis  should  deter-        of  the  303   formal  petitions  99  Persor^ 
^^  making  sufficient  progress  to  warrant     ^j^e  whether  we  are  offering  the  best  op-     have  gained  their  release.  36  of  those  im- 
Tominued  Gnomic  and  military  a^istance     ^ortunities  for  alleviating  poverty  in  El  Sal^     pHsoned  for  political  '^^^^^'t^^^^^^l''^ 
from    the    United    States    as    provided    by     ^^dor  through  a  free  market  economy  and     because  of  the  Human  Righ^  Commission  s 
Public  Law  97-113    (Colonel  Dickens,  a  di-     free    enterprise    or    whether,    the    United     efforts.  Twenty-seven  have  been  ordered  to 
rector  of  New  World  Dynamics,  was  repre-     states  is  encouraging  a  strong  central  gov-     trial  through  the  judiciary  system  and  an- 
^entine  a  coalition  of  organizations  known     emment  and  socialism.  All  this  under  the     other  19  persons  have  been  given  the  pro- 
It  the  Central  American  Freedom  Alliance     guise  of  economic  and  agrarian  "reforms.  lection  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 
f^AFA))                                                                      xNDiviDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  CONTACTED  The  Human  Rights  Commission  hasun- 
The  process  by  which  the  President  of  the                                      ^       ^^^^  ^^  g,  Salvador     dertaken  an  Intensive  educational  campai^ 
United'^States  must  "certify"  that  El  Salva^     ^^e  foUow  ng  indivWuals,  organizations  and     to  raise  the  leve   of  ^0^"°"^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
dor  is  making  progress  in  certain  areas  in     ' "l,!;; '  in„^%,ere  contacted   Various  areas     dorans  through  the  press,  radio,  ana  teie'vi 
order   t^   receive   continued   United  States     ^°^o*^'S%hf  country  were  visited:  The     slon.   The   Armed   Forces   and   conin^un,  y 
support  was  established  by  Section  728  of     'p^es^dent    of    the    Constituent    Assembly:     leaders  attend  talks  on  Human  R'fhU  "™ 
me    International    Security    and    Develop-     ^'"^f  Roberto   dAubuisson;   The  Foreign     order  for  all  to  have  a  better  understanding 
ment  cooperation  Act  of  1981  (Public  I^w     JJf^^'er  Fidel  Chavez  Mena;  The  Defense     of  the  need  to  preserve  standards  of  Human 
97-113,  approved  December  28.  1981.)                  Minister  General  Vides  Casanova;  A  previ-     Rights  during  peace  and  war. 

Every  six  months  the  President  must  cer-  ^Jg^'^'oreign  Minister:  Dr.  Antonio  Rodri-  The  Human  Rights  Commission  has  desig- 
tify  to  Congress  that  the  government  of  El  ^^^^  porth;  The  President  of  the  Peace  nated  one  delegate  as  a  representative  t« 
Salvador-  Commission:  Sr.   Francisco  Quinones;  The     the  Amnesty  Board. 

"(1)  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant  pj^ector  of  ISTA  (Agrarian  Reform):  Dr.  The  following  information  is  an  anai>sis 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally  recog-  ^^turo  Argueta;  Air  Force  Commander:  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  report 
nized  human  rights;  ,  colonel  Rafael  Bustillo;  Military  Conunand-     (See   Attachment    *  J. °f /^^'f  J,^P°;;V„f  ^I 

"(2)  is  achieving  substantial  control  over  ^^.  colonel  Rafael  Bustillo;  Military  Com-  proved  by  them  on  July  15.  1983,  covering 
all  elements  of  Its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to  ^^^nder  at  Zacatecoluca:  Lt  Col  Denys  the  period  January  1  through  June  30,  1983. 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture  j^oran  The  National  Association  for  Pri-  ^his  report  refutes  independent  reports  by 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these  ^^^^  Enterprise  (ANEP)  Sr.  Conrado  Lepez  unauthorized  sources  which  would  have  one 
forces-  Andreu;  The  Deputy  Editor  of  Diario  de     believe  that  the  El  Salvadoren  government 

•"(3)'is  making  continued  progress  in  im-  ^^y  (Daily  Newspaper);  The  Human  Rights  ,,ears  primary  responsibility  for  the  killings 
plementing  essential  economic  and  political  commisson:  President,  Monsenor  Fredy  taking  place  in  that  beleaguered  country^ 
reforms  including  the  land  reform  program;  oelgado;  The  Frente  Femenino  (Women's  ^hart  I.-Take  the  figure  of  3.421  which 
"(4)  is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free  National  Association);  The  President  of  the  includes  combat  casualties  (dead  and 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end  salvadoran  Cotton  Cooperative:  Ing.  Rober-  ^.Qunded),  homicides  and  murders  Now 
has  demonstrated  its  good  faith  efforts  to  to  Aguilar  Papini;  The  Military  Hospital.  ^^^^^  to  CHART  IV.  Of  the  total  of  3.421 
begin  discussions  with  all  major  political  gan  Salvador:  Colonel  (Dr.)  Salvador  Mejia  deaths  and  casualties  the  FMLN  (guerrillas) 
factions  in  El  Salvador  which  have  declared  ^^ce"  "La  Labor"-An  Agrarian  Reform  Co-  accept  a  total  of  1.644  casualties.  In  turn  the 
their  willingness  to  find  and  implement  an  operative  in  Ahuachapan;  A  Cotton  Cooper-  g,  salvadoran  Armed  Forces  accept  losses  of 
equitable  political  solution  to  the  conflict,  ative  at  San  Miguel;  A  Cotton  Cooperative  gjj  r^^^^^  combat  casualties  total  2.457. 
with  such  solution  to  involve  a  commitment  at  La  Carrera.  Usulutan;  Refugee  Center.  ^fJ^^^  combat  casualties  (2.457)  are  sub- 
to-  Santa  Tecla;  Refugee  Center:  Cojutepeque;     traded   from   total  deaths  in  El  Salvador 

(A)  a  renouncement  of  further  military  or     ^j^  Base  of  Ilopango.  during  the  first  six  months  of  1983  we  have 
paramilitary  activity;  and                                       Various    individuals;    representing    small     ^  difference  of  964.  It  is  this  total  which 

(B)  the  electoral  process  with  intemation-     business,  restaurant  owner,  small  farm  hold-     should  have  closer  scrutiny.  The  964  deaths 
allv  recognized  observers."  ings.   agrarian    reform   cooperative    leader.     ^^^-^A  appear  to  be  civilian  rights. 

CONCLUSIONS  junior    military    officers,    foreign    ministry  r^^^  Human  Rights  Commission  analysis 

The  government  of  El  Salvador  is  making  diplomat,  military  doctors  and  nurses,  farm  ^„„,,,,es: 

significant    progress   in   each   of   the    four  ^o-Jf^^^^^.^ews  were  conducted  in  Spanish     Civilian  deaths  by  terrorist  acts 222 

major  areas  specified  by  Public  Law  97-113  .,^^'^lXerm!teT  Civilian  deaths  thru  military  oper- 

and    therefore    merits    contmued    United  *'^^°"' '"^^"^'^'^'^  ^„- „^„,„cs                            ations " 

States    economic    and    military    assistance.  analysis  and  findings  civilian  deaths  by  unidentified  per- 

The  Apaneca  Pact  set  the  stage  for  subse-  apaneca  pact                                    sonT                           ^"'^ 

quent   govemment    actions   which    provide  ^^  ^^^^^  3    1982  the  President  of  the  ^"^ttributed  to  unknown  orga- 

overwhelmlng  evidence  of  officials"  desires  Republic,   the   political   party   leaders   and     D!^^^!".^.  *""°"'^°                       43 

to  bring  about  peace,  economic  reforms  and  representatives  of  the  Constituent  Assembly        nizauoiia 

meet  internationally  accepted  human  rights  joined  together  and  signed  a  basic  govern- 

standards.                                             ^    .      ...  ment  platform  called  the  Apaneca  Pact.  The              Total ■■ ■■":•■"■■   .,^^„ 

One  must  question  the  value  and  signifi-  primary  purpose  of  the  pact  was  to  respond  j.^^  Human  Rights  Commission  charges 

cance  of  the  economic  reforms  which  the  ^^  ^j^^  popular  mandate  of  the  March  28.  the  terrorists  (guerrillas)  with  222  civilian 

United  States  is.  In  effect,  imposing  upon  El  ^ggj  elections,  which  would  lead  the  coun-  deaths,  the  military  with  23  deaths  and  to 

Salvador    Any  careful  analysis  will  reveal  ^^  ^^^^^  social  and  economic  progress,  unknovms.    719    deaths.    Presumably    the 

that  the  economic  reforms  are  inimical  to  ^j^^  Apaneca  Pact  addressed  several  pnnci-  ,atter,  719.  are  murders  having  nothing  to 

United  States  traditions  and  theory  which  .^^  ^^  ^^  followed  including.  Pacification,  ^^    ^.jth    the    war,    or    guerrilla    activities, 

espouse  private  enterprise,  free  trade  and  democratization.  Human  Rights,  Economic  ^j^at  most  analysts  are  not  appreciating 

competition.  The  banks  have  been  national-  Recovery.  Reforms,  Confidence  and  Secun-  ^.j^g^  analyzing  deaths  is  that  the  country  is 

ized    foreign  trade  is  strictly  controlled  by  ^^^  efforts  to  strengthen  international  engaged  in  a  total  guerrilla  war.  These  ana- 

'the  central  govemment  and  private  proper-  port.                                                        ^.  lysts  make  the  false  assumption  that  tne 

ty  has  been  confiscated.  The  United  States  ^^  ^j.^^^.  to  help  bring  about  these  objec-  guerrilla  war  only  involves  combatants  in 

continued    pressures    for    agrarian    reform  ^^^^^  three  commissions  were  formed:  the  the  mountains,  on  the  slopes  of  volcanos 
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Discussions  with  key  government  officials 
confirms  their  desire  to  eliminate  human 
rights  abuses.  They  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  public  support  by  Salva- 
doran  citizens  evidenced  by  the  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  participation  in  the 
March  28,  1982  elections.  They  do  not  want 
to  alienate  that  support.  Additionally  they 
are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  inter- 
national acceptance  of  their  government 
and  the  importance  of  continued  United 
States  support,  economic  and  military,  to 
ensure  their  survival.  Now  see  Chart  III. 

An  analysis  of  the  137  kidnappings  by  de- 
partments (states)  where  they  took  place  is 
revealing.  The  most  kidnappings  (42)  took 
place  in  the  department  of  Chalatenango.  a 
major  combat  area.  Second  in  kidnappings 
was  San  Salvador  with  (24).  Other  major 
areas  where  kidnappings  have  taken  place 
are  San  Vicente  (10).  Usulutan  (14).  and 
Morazan  (15).  all  major  combat  areas.  This 
closely  ties  the  kidnappings  to  the  areas 
where  most  of  the  fighting  takes  place. 
Communist  guerrillas  effectively  use  kid- 
napping as  a  means  to  control  small  towns 
and  villages  through  intimidation,  removing 
leaders;  mayors,  teachers  and  other  author- 
ity figures.  Chart  II  bears  this  out  identify- 
ing terrorists  (guerrillas)  with  (96)  of  the 
kidnappings  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1983.  Bishop  Pedro  Apara- 
cio.  of  El  Salvador,  reported  guerrilla  re- 
cruitment through  kidnappings  in  the 
smaller  towns  threatening  the  youths  with 
the  murder  of  family  members  if  they  es- 
caped. 

Chart  II  lists  196  disappearances  during 
this  six  months  period.  The  bulk  (149)  are 
charged  to  unidentified  people.  It  is  difficult 
to  guess  how  many  of  these  disappearances 
result  in  deaths.  We  must  assume  a  certain 
percentage  have  fled  the  country  with  many 
having  reached  the  United  States  as  illegal 
aliens.  (Figures  vary  from  300,000-500.000 
for  illegal  Salvadorans  now  living  in  the 
United  States. ) 

Terrorist  acts.  International  press  and  tel- 
evision has  paid  insufficient  attention  to  the 
destruction  waged  by  the  guerrillas  against 
El  Salvador's  economy  which  is  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  people.  This  destruction  is 
revealing.  As  the  elections  proved  the 
people  did  not  support  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment the  terrorist  actions  by  the  guerrillas 
clearly  shows  their  acceptance  of  their  fail- 
ure to  win  over  the  nations  population  and 
so  have  set  about  to  destroy  the  economy. 
This  destruction,  waged  against  the  people 
themselves,  directly  and  adversely  influ- 
ences their  daily  lives,  their  ability  to  work 
and  receive  wages  and  forces  a  deterioria- 
tion  of  everyone's  standard  of  living  and 
quality  of  life. 

These  acts  of  terrorism  are  direct  against 
the  electrical  power  system,  the  telephone 
system,  roads,  railroads,  residences,  govern- 
ment facilities,  construction  companies, 
commercial  activities,  banks,  farms,  animals, 
vehicles  and  include  the  taking  and  sacking 
of  towns  and  villages. 

A  flight  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try reveals  the  destruction  to  the  electrical 
grid  system  with  the  scores  of  high  tension 
towers  lying  on  their  sides,  resulting  from 
dynamite  explosions.  The  eastern  depart- 
ments were  without  electricity  200  days  last 
year  with  the  resulting  deterioriation  of 
productivity  of  all  commercial  activities. 

There  were  355  attacks  on  the  electrical 
grid  system  of  the  country  involving  the  de- 
struction of  power  distribution  centers,  high 
tension  towers,  posts,  transformers  and 
other    line   cuts.    The    telecommunications 


system  suffered  71  attacks  against  tele- 
phone lines,  grid  systems  and  line  cuts. 
There  were  180  attacks  against  the  trans- 
portation system.  This  involved  the  dyna- 
miting, machinegunning,  setting  on  fire  of 
buses,  private  cars,  farm  workers  transpor- 
tation, railroad  cars,  trucks  and  commerical 
vehicles.  There  were  17  attacks  against 
bridges,  roads,  railroad  bridges  and  railroad 
lines.  The  government  suffered  83  attacks 
by  fire,  machinegunning  and  dynamite  di- 
rected against  officers,  court  houses,  schools 
and  the  judiciary  system.  There  were  975 
vehicle  thefts  during  this  sixth  month 
period.  There  were  25  attacks  against  the 
agricultural  activities  involving  damage  to 
fields  of  sugar  cane,  cotton  and  coffee.  El 
Salvador's  economy  depends  on  the  export 
of  these  three  crops  which  are  directly  af- 
fected as  well  by  power  outages,  vehicle  de- 
struction, road  and  railroad  outs  as  well  as 
telephone  outages. 

Charts  V  through  XIII  should  be  careful- 
ly analyzed  to  obtain  an  evaluation  of  the 
total  war  being  waged  by  the  guerrillas 
against  the  people  and  the  government  of 
El  Salvador.  Such  as  evaluation  is  strong 
evidence  of  a  war  being  waged  by  6,000- 
8,000  guerrillas  against  a  people,  unsupport- 
ed by  any  significant  element  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

An  effective  campaign  against  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  been  waged  by 
international  communism  attempting  to 
portray  it  as  a  cruel,  ruthless  and  bloody 
dictatorship.  If  this  campaign  succeeds,  and 
results  in  the  denial  of  continued  United 
States  economic  and  military  support,  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  will  be  the  loser.  If 
this  occurs  the  Free  World  will  have  been 
dealt  a  significant  blow  and  the  repercus- 
sions will  be  severe  for  the  rest  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  and  the  United  States. 

THE  AMNESTY  BOARD 

The  Amnesty  Board  has  been  created  to 
authorize  amnesty  to  those  who  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  government  now  wish- 
ing to  surrender,  those  who  have  been  proc- 
essed or  sentenced  for  political  crimes,  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  for  politically  mo- 
tivated crimes  for  terms  of  less  than  four 
years  and  served  six  months  in  prison. 

The  Amnesty  Board  is  composed  of  three 
members  and  was  created  by  Decree  No.  210 
of  the  Constitutent  Assembly  on  May  4, 
1983.  It  was  expected  to  be  in  existence  for 
60  days  however,  its  life  was  extended  an  ad- 
ditional 30  days  into  the  first  few  days  of 
August,  1983. 

On  July  12,  1983  the  Amnesty  Board  re 
ported  the  following  information:  From 
May  21  through  July  12,  1983  a  total  of  540 
individuals  convicted  of  political  crimes 
were  granted  amnesty. 

Of  those  bearing  arms  182  voluntarily  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  government  seek- 
ing amnesty.  (135  were  men  and  47  women.) 

Total:  722  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
amnesty  program. 

Among  those  granted  amnesty  provisions 
were  made  for  those  interested  in  farming 
to  be  granted  land,  grain  and  credit.  Forty 
families  have  taken  advantage  of  this  offer. 

An  immigration  program  was  established 
for  individuals  desiring  to  leave  El  Salvador. 
Canada  has  received  139,  of  which  75  had 
been  granted  amnesty.  Australia  has  re- 
ceived 70  people  and  Belgium  5  families. 

THE  PEACE  COMMISSION 

The  Peace  Conunission  has  the  objective 
of  incorporating  all  the  political  and  social 
sectors  inl»  the  democratic  process  and  in 
peace.  The  Conunission  on  May  30.   1983 


made  a  call  to  all  sectors  and  in  particular 
the  FDR  (Prente  Democratico  Revolucio- 
nario)  to  initiate  a  dialogue  leading  to  their 
participation  in  democratic,  political  life  in 
El  Salvador.  The  Commission  reiterated  its 
belief  that  a  democratic  and  political  solu- 
tion was  the  only  method  to  achieve  an 
answer  to  violence. 

AGRARIAN  REFORM 

The  Salvadoran  Agrarian  Reform  Insti- 
tute (ISTA— Institute  Salvadoreno  de 
Transformacion  Agraria)  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  cooperatives  cre- 
ated through  the  expropriation  of  proper- 
ties greater  than  500  hectares.  (Approxi- 
mately 1,250  acres.) 

The  Agrarian  Reform  began  with  the 
Armed  Forces  proclamation  of  October  15, 
1979,  in  which,  among  various  points,  it  was 
stated  that  measures  would  be  adopted  to 
make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth. 

On  March  6.  1980  the  Army  physically 
look  possession,  at  the  point  of  the  gun  and 
without  formal  notice,  all  properties  which 
exceeded  500  hectares.  In  most  cases  owners 
were  not  allowed  to  remove  any  of  their  per- 
sonal possessions  including  clothes,  books, 
furniture  and  all  private  property  in  their 
living  quarters.  This  included  automobiles 
and  private  aircraft,  with  limited  excep- 
tions. Though  the  owners  were  by  law  au- 
thorized to  retain  100  hectares  for  their  own 
development  that  authority  has  only  recent- 
ly come  into  play.  The  owner  does  not  select 
the  100  hectares  as  the  government  makes 
this  decision  often  resulting  in  the  owner 
being  granted  the  least  productive  and  fer- 
tile property.  In  most  cases  the  private 
owners  have  had  no  access  to  their  private 
homes  on  the  expropriated  property. 

In  order  to  understand  the  impact  and  sig- 
nificance of  Phase  I  of  the  agrarian  reform 
one  should  study  the  report.  Agrarian 
Reform  In  El  Salvador,  by  Checchi  and 
Company,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington.  DC.  20036,  published  Janu- 
ary, 1983  which  was  commissioned  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  of  the  United  States  government. 
Only  reading  the  summary  will  not  provide 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  disastrous 
effect  that  implementing  agrarian  reform 
has  had  on  El  Salvador.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  report  should  be  made. 

The  United  States  Congress  through  the 
process  of  "certification"  is  requiring  that 
El  Salvador  proceed  with  certain  'reforms" 
which  include  agrarian  reform,  nationalized 
banking  and  foreign  trade.  These  "reforms" 
were  imposed  by  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment and  are  being  continued  by  the 
present  government  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  Provisional  President.  Alvaro  Magana. 
Further  evidence  of  continued  efforts  to 
ensure  the  agrarian  reform  process  can  be 
seen  in  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution 
which  is  being  reviewed  for  approval  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly. 

Phase  III  of  agrarian  reform  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "land  to  the  tiller"  program  as 
people  working  land  which  is  less  than  100 
hectares  in  size  are  encouraged  to  seek  title 
to  that  land,  subsequently  expropriated 
from  rightful  owners. 

Phase  II  of  agrarian  reform  has  not  been 
implemented.  It  would  expropriate  all  prop- 
erty between  100  and  500  hectares  in  size. 
During  my  July  1983  visit  to  El  Salvador  the 
possibility  of  invoking  Phase  II  was  being 
widely  discussed  by  the  press  and  the 
people.  The  director  of  ISTA  (responsible 
for  implementing  Phase  I  of  the  Agrarian 


reform)  told  me  that  it  would  be  his  respon- 
sibility to  implement  Phase  II  if  it  were  so 
decreed.  He  added  that  if  this  were  the  case 
he  would  resign  his  office  as  there  were  now 
insufficient  monies  available  to  implement 
fully  and  successfully  Phase  I  of  the  re- 
forms, so  how  was  there  hope  in  proceeding 
with  Phase  II? 

During  the  second  week  of  July  a  visit  was 
made  to  one  of  the  estates  exceeding  500 
hectares  which  had  been  expropriated  by 
the  government  by  force  of  arms  on  March 
6  1980.  The  estate  known  as  "La  Labor"  is 
In  the  department  (State)  of  Ahuachapan. 
only  sixteen  miles  from  the  Guatemala 
border. 

There  I  met  with  approximately  180  farm 
workers  and  families  in  a  coffee  warehouse. 
For  two  hours  I  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  men.  women,  young  and  old.  One  after 
another  an  individual  would  stand  in  front 
of  the  group  and  tell  hU  story  of  insuffi- 
cient work,  lack  of  pay,  food  and  medicine. 
Twelve  told  their  stories.  They  were  now 
working  one-third  that  considered  normal 
and  in  fact  were  dividing  the  work  of  one 
among  three  so  that  each  would  have  an 
income.   Work  was  not  available  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  plea  was  that 
the   land    be    given    back    to    the    original 
owners  so  that  they  could  go  back  to  work. 
Several  older  men  stated  that  they  had 
been  receiving  a  pension  from  the  owner 
prior  to   his  property   being  expropriated. 
The    government    was    not    paying    this. 
Others  spoke  of  how  the  previous  owner 
paid  medical  expenses  no  longer  available 
through  the  cooperative.  Job  opportunities 
previously  available  from  the  owner  were 
now  non-existent.  The  discussions  continued 
with  tears  rolling  down  the  faces  of  several 
women. 

A  total  of  1,313  workers  at  "La  Labor'  had 
signed  a  petition  asking  that  the  owners  be 
given  back  their  property  so  that  It  could  be 
properly  managed  and  so  they  could  be  ade- 
quately paid  for  their  work. 

I  visited  a  maintenance  shop  for  farm 
equipment.  The  senior  mechanic  had  been 
at  'La  Labor "  for  23  years.  There  were  over 
twenty  pieces  of  motorized  farm  equipment 
In  the  shop  with  only  three  tractors  work- 
ing. The  mechanics  were  busy  'cannibaliz- 
ing "  parts  to  keep  some  equipment  working. 
I  asked  how  replacement  parts  were  ob- 
tained and  was  told  they  required  a  trip  to 
San  Salvador.  There  the  banks  were  sup- 
posed to  have  funds  set  aside  for  agrarian 
reform  parts  purchases.  There  were  insuffi- 
cient funds  available  to  provide  loans  for 
purchase  of  spare  parts.  Centralized  govern- 
ment control  was  playing  havoc  with  what 
had  once  been  the  success  of  free  enterprise. 
In  San  Salvador  I  discussed  with  the  direc- 
tor of  ISTA  the  situation  at  "La  Labor."  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  problem.  He  said  he 
was  doing  all  he  could  to  make  the  agrarian 
reform  a  success  but  there  were  insufficient 
funds  to  maintain  all  the  motorized  equip- 
ment and  to  pay  all  the  workers. 

At  "La  Labor"  I  asked  the  farm  workers 
about  their  'cooperative."  The  farm  work- 
ers do  not  hold  title  and  have  no  rights  to 
pass  on  property  to  survivors,  wife  or  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  retirement  program.  The 
"cooperative  "  shares  the  profits  among  the 
farm  workers.  Management  of  the  "coopera- 
tives" is  through  ISTA  and  their  field  repre- 
sentatives. These  agrarian  reform  "coopera- 
tives" bear  no  resemblance  to  United  States 
cooperatives  where  land  owners  join  togeth- 
er to  obtain  mutual  advantages  through 
joint  cooperative  efforts. 

In  Ahuachapan  department  on  June   1. 
1982   3.298   farm   workers   on    13   different 


agrarian  reform  "cooperatives  "  signed  peti- 
tions to  the  constituent  Assembly  complain- 
ing about  the  adverse  effects  on  farm  work- 
ers since  the  property  seizures  by  ISTA  and 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  petition  related 
that  the  property  seizure  had  created  great 
Insecurity  and  high  unemployment.  Produce 
delivered  to  market  was  not  immediately 
paid  for  by  the  government. 

This  same  June  1982  petition  stated  that 
if  the  farm  workers  were  to  be  given  the 
property  then  the  previous  owners  should 
be  paid  as  the  workers  were  unhappy  to 
benefit  from  property  taken  from  others. 
The  farm  workers  asked  for  major  efforts  to 
reopen  sugar  and  coffee  mills  in  Ahuacha- 
pan. They  reiterated  the  need  for  early  pay- 
ment by  financial  institutions  and  those 
commercializing  the  sale  of  produce  as  these 
delays  resulted  In  increased  interests  on 
their  debts  and  unemployment.  They  asked 
for  urgent  consideration  for  their  problems 
affecting  families  and  causing  a  feeling  of 
desperation. 

Later  I  flew  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  to  visit  with  the  Salvadoran  Cotton 
Cooperative.  This  cooperative  represents  in- 
dependent groups  owning  their  own  proper- 
ty banding  together  for  joint  ventures.  In- 
cluded In  this  group  as  association  members 
were  the  so  called  "cooperatives"  created  by 
the  agrarian  reform  decree.  The  President 
of  "Cooperativa  Algodonera  Salvadorena. 
Ltda."  took  me  through  the  facilities  there 
at  San  Miguel  as  well  as  at  La  Carrera  in 
the  department  of  Usulutan. 

Cotton  production  was  down  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons;  terrorist  guerrillas  with  their 
destruction  and  the  agrarian  reform.  Inter- 
national credit  was  sorely  lacking. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  RECENT  YIELDS  WITH  THE 
1978-79  HARVEST  AS  A  DATA  BASE 

Raw  cotton  for  1980-81  was  59.05  percent 
of  base  year. 

Raw  cotton  for  1981-82  was  54.39  percent 
of  base  year. 

for  1930-81  was  63.33 


Cotton  production 
percent  of  base  year. 

Cotton  production  for  1981-82  was  63.82 
percent  of  base  year. 

Profits  were  down  in  1980-81  by  68.29  per- 
cent of  base  year. 

Profits  were  down  in  1981-82  by  49.61  per- 
cent of  base  year. 

Production  by  cotton  properties  affected 
by  "agrarian  reform"  was  8  percent  less 
than  the  unconfiscated  properties.  41.76 
percent  of  the  total  properties  associated 
with  the  Cooperative  Algodonera  Salvado- 
rena were  properties  confiscated  by  the 
agrarian  reform  decree. 

During  1982  the  eastern  departments  Were 
without  electricity  for  200  days  due  to  guer^ 
rlUa  actions.  Guerrillas  additionally  de- 
stroyed cotton  fields,  warehouses,  and  rail- 
road cars  loaded  with  cotton. 

Asociacion  Nacional  de  la  Empresa  Pri- 
vada  (ANEP)— National  Association  of  Pri 
vale  Enterprise. 

I  met  in  executive  .session  with  AN 
leaders  who  represent  31  different  gro 
covering  all  privately  owned  sectors  of  I 
economy.  They  stated  that  the  threat  of 
stituting  the  second  phase  of  the  agrari 
reform  should  be  lifted  as  owners  were  r 
working  their  properly.  As  long  as  this 
threat  continued  production  would  be  down, 
dramatically  affecting  coffee  production,  a 
major  source  of  foreign  exchange.  (Phase  II 
would  confiscate  properties  between  100-500 
hectares  in  size. ) 

Phase  I  agrarian  reform  confiscations  of 
property  over  500  hectares  have  not  been 
properly    compensated    for.    Owners    have 


been  receiving  a  maximum  of  2  percent  of 
land  value  in  cash.  The  difference  has  been 
handled  with  bonds  having  3.  5  and  20  years 
for  redemption.  Many  considered  these 
worthless.  The  government  used  a  tax  base 
for  the  period  1976-77  without  consider- 
ation of  any  real  improvements  to  property 
during  the  intervening  period. 

During  the  confiscation  process  of  Phase  I 
there  were  100  cases  of  property  seizures 
which  were  less  than  the  required  500  hec- 
tares. Special  government  decrees  main- 
tained government  ownership  of  these  prop- 
erties rather  than  returning  them  to  the 
owners.  They  too  have  been  Inadequately 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  properties. 
(Government  data  base  for  property  owner- 
ship was  taken  from  the  year  1970.) 

When  asked  who  was  pressuring  govern- 
ment to  institute  Phase  II  of  the  Agrarian 
Reform  (confiscation  of  properties  between 
100-500  hectares)  I  was  told  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
(AFL-CIO). 

ANEP  officials  stated  that  the  national- 
ized banks  were  now  a  government  monopo- 
ly, in  the  hands  of  a  few  with  no  competi- 
ti<jn.  Interest  rates  were  higher  and  the  gov- 
ernment controlled  100  percent  of  the  ac- 
tions. The  banks  were  now  attempting  to 
sell  bonds  representing  49  percent  of  asseU. 
20  percent  of  these  were  available  for  sale  to 
bank    employees    and    29    percent    to    the 
public.  Public  newspaper  notices  of  offer- 
ings were  getting  few  Ukers.  The  public  had 
little  confidence  since  the  banks  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  military,  intervening  with 
armored  cars  In  a  simultaneous  takeover  of 
all  banks.  For  three  years  three  people  have 
been  providing  the  provisional  directorship 
of  the  banks.  These  managers  have  no  expe- 
rience in  economic  analysis.  As  there  Is  no 
competition  between  the  banks,  preference 
for  credits  have  been  directed  to  govern- 
ment   monopolies,    such    as    the    agrarian 
reform.   Bank  loans  to  the  private  sector 
have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  lack  of 
bank  competition  and  the  direction  of  cred- 
its to  government  agencies.  Bank  loan  avail- 
ability has  been  sharply  curtailed. 

These  ANEP  officials  requested  that 
United  States  economic  assistance  be  chan- 
neled to  the  private  sector  to  encourage  the 
free  market  economy  and  private  business. 


ARMED  FORCES 

The  new  Defense  Minister,  Carlos  Eu- 
genio  Vides  Casanova,  takes  pride  In  the  ini- 
tiatives being  taken  by  the  army  over  the 
guerrillas.  He  hopes  to  keep  the  guerrillas 
on  the  defensive  while  providing  protection 
to  civilians  in  those  areas  cleared  of  guerril- 
las. General  Vides  Casanova  spoke  proudly 
of  extensive  civic  actions  underway  in 
bridge  and  road  reconstruction,  rebuilding 
of  clinics  and  schools  while  providing  pro- 
lection  to  farm  workers  and  public  transpor- 
tation. 

A  visit  to  a  local  commander  at  Zacateco- 
luca  confirmed  the  enthusiasm  for  civic 
action  and  the  zeal  to  secure  the  area  for 
farm  workers  to  work  their  land.  This  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  told  of  his  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate army  support  with  local  mayors  and 
other  town  leadership  to  gain  civilian  confi- 
^dence  In  army  supportive  actions. 

MILITARY  HOSPITAL 

AXisit  to  the  military  hospital  confirmed 
the  propaganda  success  of  the  communists 
in  their  disinformation  program  designed  to 
discredit  El  Salvador  In  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
international  support  by  way  of  assistance. 
Some    foreign    equipment    is    being    made 
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available  but  the  military  sadly  lack  ade- 
quate medicines,  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  hospital  was  crowded  with  over  330 
patients.  Passageways  were  full  of  beds  with 
patients.  Expansion  of  hospital  facilities 
was  not  keeping  pace  with  requirements. 

The  hospital  commander  informed  me 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  doctors.  Para- 
medical training  being  conducted  by  a 
United  States  military  medical  team  would 
help  alleviate  suffering  of  combat  wounded 
in  war  areas.  However  at  this  time  doctors 
were  required  to  move  to  forward  combat 
areas  to  treat  wounded  despite  inadequate 
fsicilities  and  shortage  of  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  in  these  areas.  There  were 
insufficient  helicopters  to  perform  needed 
tasks.  The  fourteen  army  helicopters  were 
t>eing  utilized  for  troop  movement,  supply 
deliveries  and  wounded  evacuation. 

The  hospital  commander  told  me  there 
were  infrequent  visits  from  international 
groups  inspecting  the  hospital.  Each  prom- 
ised assistance  from  their  organizations 
without  any  subsequent  response. 

REFUGEE  CENTERS 

Two  refugee  centers  were  visited.  One  at 
Santa  Tecla  just  west  of  the  capital  city  of 
San  Salvador.  The  other  at  Cojutepeque  to 
the  east  on  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Santa  Tecla  has  l)een  operating  for  over 
three  years.  There  are  over  800  refugees 
there.  A  numl>er  of  the  men  have  found 
work  in  the  surrounding  urban  area  and  a 
few  are  engaged  in  minor  work  programs 
creating  small  profits  for  basic  food  necessi- 
ties. Refugees  at  Santa  Tecla  come  from  two 
areas  in  Morazan  department  and  had  been 
moved  out  of  these  areas  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

The  Cojutepeque  refugee  center  had  been 
operating  a  month  and  existed  because  of 
the  exodus  of  refugees  fleeing  fighting,  pri- 
marily from  the  Suchitoto  town  area.  This 
town  has  been  taken  by  the  guerrilla,  re- 
taken by  the  army  and  then  been  involved 
in  renewed  fighting.  These  civilians  had  not 
been  displaced  by  the  army  for  their  protec- 
tion but  rather  were  fleeing  the  guerrillas. 

Young  workers,  representing  the  Green 
Cross,  were  painstakingly  reporting  names 
of  individuals  at  the  Cojutepeque  refugee 
center.  Again  there  was  no  evidence  of  inter- 
national support  for  these  several  hundred 
refugees  and  the  Green  Cross  was  the  only 
representative  at  both  refugee  canips  vis- 
ited. 

The  lack  of  concern  by  the  international 
community  for  the  tribulations  being  en- 


dured by  the  Salvadoran  people  is  testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  of  communist  propagan- 
da. El  Salvador  has  been  made  an  outcast 
nation  without  justification. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  AGRARIAN  REFORM 

My  visit  to  the  local  Army  commander  at 
Zacatecoluca  was  with  two  men  who  owned 
farming  property  in  nearby  department  San 
Vicente.  For  some  time  this  area  near  the 
slopes  of  the  San  Vicente  volcano  has  been 
terrorized  by  guerrillas.  In  the  past  the 
army  has  not  been  able  to  provide  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  control  so  that  the  guer- 
rillas have  always  been  able  to  return. 

These  two  men  own  property  less  than  500 
hectares  in  size  and  thus  not  confiscated 
under  Phase  I  of  the  Agrarian  reform.  They 
had  been  forced  to  leave  because  of  guerrilla 
actions.  The  ambitious  and  confident  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  commanding  army  forces  in 
Zacatecoluca  proudly  spoke  of  his  civic 
action  programs,  the  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween army  units,  his  headquarters  and  ci- 
vilian authorities.  He  carefully  outlined  his 
activities  and  efforts  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  confidence  in  the  Army  in  their 
ability  to  keep  the  guerrillas  from  their  de- 
structive raids  of  the  farm  lands. 

The  two  farm  owners  and  I  drove  back  to 
San  Salvador  with  considerable  optimism. 
The  two  seemed  eager  to  accept  the  Colo- 
nel's offer  to  come  back  and  work  their 
property  under  the  army's  protection. 
Shortly  that  optimism  collapsed  like  a 
popped  balloon. 

In  San  Salvador  we  met  with  several  Sal- 
vadoran men  in  a  private  home.  The  two 
men  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  army 
headquarters  in  Zacatecoluca  told  of  their 
optimism  and  their  confidence  in  the  Army 
colonel.  Immediately  one  of  the  men 
present  raised  his  voice  in  anger.  He  pound- 
ed the  table  with  his  fist  and  said.  "Trust 
the  army!  How  can  we?  The  army  took  our 
property  away  at  the  point  of  a  gun  in  1980. 
and  now  you  say  trust  them  and  go  back  to 
work  our  farms?  Don't  you  remember  what 
Morales  Ehrlich  (previous  director  of 
ISTA's  Agrarian  Reform  organization  under 
ex-president  Duarte)  told  us  when  we  were 
all  assembled  that  day?  That  we  should  all 
work  our  properties  so  that  when  they  were 
expropriated  the  transition  would  be  that 
much  smoother?  Do  they  think  we're  crazy' 
Maybe  this  army  colonel  is  a  good  man.  but 
how  long  is  he  going  to  be  there?  Who's 
going  to  replace  him?  And  what  about  the 
elections?  If  the  Christian  Democrats  win 
they  will  expropriate  all  our  property!  Do 


they  just  want  us  to  get  the  fields  back  in 
production  so  that  they  can  confiscate  them 
from  us?" 

That  tells  the  story.  The  greatest  threat 
to  unity  in  the  country  is  distrust.  And  yet  a 
distrust  for  very  valid  reasons.  What  most 
Americans  don't  realize  is  that  the  country 
is  in  a  guerrilla  war.  without  frontiers.  The 
war  is  not  just  being  fought  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  forests,  on  the  slopes  of  the  vol- 
canos  and  among  armed  forces,  but  by  indi- 
viduals. There  is  a  guerrilla  leadership  that 
operates  from  the  cities,  with  intelligence 
networks,  clandestine,  propaganda  and  psy- 
chological operations. 

In  El  Salvador  trust  and  confidence  is 
given  to  those  you  know  and  know  well.  Oc- 
casionally someone  you  once  had  confidence 
in  is  identified  as  a  guerrilla  leader.  A  school 
friend  not  seen  for  two  years  has  his  house 
raided:  it  is  an  arms  cache,  a  "safe"  house 
and  full  of  communist  propaganda  litera- 
ture. The  leader  of  the  Miami  kidnapping  of 
Mrs.  Roberto  Quinones  turns  out  to  be  an 
old  friend,  one  had  not  seen  for  several 
years.  The  fight  is  ideological. 

TABLE  I  -VIOLATIONS  OF  PERSONAL  RIGHTS  AND 
GUARANTEES  JANUARY  1  TO  JUNE  30.  1983 

PefcenI 


Iniwies  and  agressions  

CoefMKis,  liweats  and  ejtwlini , 

Pillage  and  ttieft  , 

Volalions  against  home  an)  mort  place  ..___.. 

Kidnadongs  ,. 

Combat  casualties  Homicides  and  murdw : 

Total 3.946 


134 

339 

53 

134 

.      156 

3  95 

45 

114 

.      137 

34? 

3.421 

86  69 

9998 


TABLE  II 


Deten 
tons 
^^     Percent      and      Percent    ^-^    Percent 


Kidnap 


Oisap- 


up- 
lutes 


Civilian  population 

Dy  lerrofists 
Ovilian  population 

t)y  military 

operations 
Civilian  population 

by  itnidenlitied 

people 
Personnel  of  tlie 

FMIN 
Persons  ot  the 

Armed  forces 

ToU 


96      7001 


a    Moi 


95      9595 


404 


15      1095 


12 

19 

149 
6 
10 


612 

969 

7602 
306 
510 


137      9997 


99      9999 


196      99  99 


TABLE  III  -JANUARY  TO  JUNE  1983,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  ACCORDING  TO  WHERE  THEY  WERE  COMMinED 


Pin 


Asaulisand      '^«™"       LooIm  and     "lolalions  o(  Comtial 

'**         ^«^»™r^    Hirealsjnd       ,SJ^      home  and      Miuppings     deatlis  and 
eilortions         '""^         Mriiplace  murders 


uniunes 


Cntral  tan 
SanSttadB 

CM 
Ul 

Q* 
CW 

S»\ 
La  Pm 

SattDdl. 
Ocodntat  nHt 
Santa  Ana 


711 
329 
130 
145 
472 
359 
S7 


33 
18 
4 
I 
2 
8 
2 


23 
15 
9 


I 

10 


24 
12 
3 
1 

42 
10 


616 
284 
114 
143 
417 
323 
54 


194 
15 
75 


85 

10 
4 

2 


18 
3 
1 


92 
5 

'  '4" 


1.951 

I6« 
11 
S3 


132 
l» 
42 


9 
18 
6. 


5 
14 

2 


230 

108 
143 
25 
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Place 

Total        ^^""^  "^ 
"'"'           unjuries 

Coercion       i^,„,  ™(     VoUtions  of                         '^"l** 
threats  and     ^"^      home ««      IMnap^gs     *rth»d 
eilortions        ^^        workplace                        mt«»5 

Morazan* - 

335 
754 

8 
23 

6 
18 

6                 12 
36                 1 

15              288 
676 

Unknown 

21 

23 

39                 22 

36              564 

SuMotal - 

Totals       

3,946 

134 

53 

156                 45 

137             3,421 

TABLE  IV.-VICTIMS  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE 

Groupings                                                                               '»'"            pJ?Sit          ''"""^ 

February          March            April              May              June 

Civilian  deaths  thru  tenorist  acts 

222  2302 
23             2.38 

676  7012 
43              446 

31 

2 

154 

14 

34 
14 
182 

19                 43 

3                   1 

100                 96 

26 

47                 48 
1                   2 
70                 74 

Civilian  deaths  thru  military  operations    •-• - - 

Civilan  deaths  \»  unidentitied  persons <■ 

3  

Deaths  aftrituted  to  imluio«n  orgarazalfflis 

%4             9998 

201 

230 

122               166 

121               124 

Subtotal 

Combat  deaths  and  wounded  accepted  by  the  FMLN - 

1,644  

J13    

244 
70 

387 
102 

157              357 
55              175 

254               245 
225               180 

2,457  

314 

489 

212              532 

479               431 

SakMH - " 

Total      

3,421  

515 

719 

334               698 

600               555 

TABLE  V.-TERRORIST  ACTS  ACCORDING  TO  SECTOR  AND  SYSTEM 

Type  ol  attack 

System 

Total 

Elect  boxes,  towers,  posts 

Electrical      - — Network  posts  line  cuts 

Telecommunications - 

TMNSraRTAHON 

Machinegun,  dynamite,  tire 

Private  and  inlematMiw  rnissoi Oynannle  tire      

Commercial   - - " 

Passengers    - - •■"                                     

,  tiansfooneis 

: 

- 

355 

71 

.:_..... H 

J 

::_ v 

_ „.      i 

Public  service - ....  Dyiiainite ■ — • - 

Cargo    •' — Fires ■ 

Farm  work  Machinegun-tire -■■y-vy-' ■i\::r~' 

Railroad — Damage  to  bridges,  roads,  railroad  bridges  and  tra*.... 

Communicalion - 

9ssm 

Homes  residence - Schools,  ludge  offices,  courthooses,  mayors  otfices . — 

Government    -- - - vehicles 

Construction - -■- - pamage  to  business 

Commercial •   """                         Rank             ,•■ 





4 

4 

■ v 

25 

" U 

. 40 

■-    „.._   :. 1 

_        25 

Banking     ~"*""                          Damage  to  coffee,  cotton,  sugar  cane  fields,  stores.  lai.iiii».  i«»~— 

Farming     Cattle  and  chickens ~ " 

Animal  theft - Passengers  (private  and  farm  equipment) - - 

Vetiicle  thefts - 

Taking  and  sacking  towns 

TABLE  VI 

i 

JJS 

74 

Terrorist  acts 

\Tac?          '»'" 

January 

1 

■ebruary 

March             April 

May              June 

AnACKS  AGAINST  ELEafilCAl  SYSTEM 

Powerplants 

High  tension  towers 

Posts  

Transformers 

A                 31 
D                 50 
D               221 
A                 18 
D                 30 
A                  5 

4 

5 
17 
I 
2 
2  

5 
11 
13 
5 
2 

7                 4 
12                 9 
16                39 
4                 3 
3                21 
1                  1  ... 

s             5 

6                 7 

50                36 

2                 3 

1                  1 

Line  cuts ■ ~ "■                                                          ~ 

355 

31 

36 

43                 77 

\         \ 

1                   1 

65                S2 

ATTACKS  AGAINST  TELEPtfONE  SYSTEM 

A                 3... 

D 

0                 44 
A                  5 

Microwave  facilities _ „.. 

System  boies ■ 

3 

2 

3 

12 

9 

18                10 

Line  cuts ' ~ "■                                                         -~ 

SuMolal - 

71 

5 

15 

7                  6 

27                 U 

A  Machinegunning        D  Dynamite        1  Fire        S  Sacking 

TABLE  VII 

Terrorist  acts  against  transportation 

Tac?           ^"■" 

lanuary 

February 

March             April 

May              June 

A           ; 

D                 68 

1  13 
A  1 
D                37 

1  30 
0                 4 

1  3 
D                 5 

1                 3 

12 

1 

r 

6 

1 
4                 46 
2                  3 

1               

1  

5 ; 

Passengers - 

I 

15 

2  . 

1 

18. 

li               \ 

3  . 

2 

3 

Private  vefiicles  ■■ 

..                J 

Cargo    -- 



IMI 
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loranst  acts  ataast  Iranspgnalm 

Two) 
attack 

Total 

laniaiy         Fctniary 

Hard) 

«pnl 

May 

JUM 

htoMdowil  weam    ,.^ 

..    A 

1 
t 

I 

f9m  MTk 

1 

: 1 

i 

^^tlMM 

m 

47                 12 

10 

91 

1 

8 

kmtimtmmt 

0  Oymmte 

1  fn        S  SadMf 

TABIi  VIII 

Tcminst  acts 

anadi 

T(M 

tawant        Mnaif 

Marc^ 

April 

May 

lim 

A|3Hist  homes.. 


0 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

$_ 

— — ■ 

3 

1 

A 
S 

I 
1 

"  TZIZZ'Zl 







1 

n 

15 

5 

2 

0 

12 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

D 

s 

2  

3 

» 

« 

2 

2 

6 

1 

•  - 
1 

I 
< 

' 

1 

3 

0 

1 
1 
1 

3 
« 
7 

2 

J  ., 

1 

1 

A  llacliiw|uiiiiiin        D  Dynamtt        I  Fut        S  Sackai 


TABLE  X 


Tcnvist  acts 


Typtol 
attack 


Total  laniary  Fceniary  Marc* 


A(cil 


"ay 


lane 


DAMAGE  TO  GtMIMIKIIT  FACHITKS 


TclQjIIUM  OttlCtS 


I  nayots  ottos 
Local  polKt  often 

MKialottns 

Plants         -...«„.,»„ 


0 

1 

)                  1 
>                 3 

» 

D 

D 

0 

1 

1 
A 

S                 1 

1 

D 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1               J. 

1 

i 

2  ,/  ™   ,...-.... 
t 

1 

0  DynaMli        t  fn       S  Sackng 


TABLE  XI 


Terrorist  Jttxlu 


jftjck  ^^  ^""'^  ^^'"^^  '"'^  '^*  ^  ^^^ 


Ratn  iTHKinnB 

mux  tamst  umsi 

0 
D 
D 



I 

GasoMe  statm 

Ctmmttnat  f^-A^ 

4 

I 

SlMW 

D 

Ownlicnii- 

' 

_ 

Wl«                

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i"'!"' 

■^ — ■■ 

...;:::-■■■'-"  rz: 
1 

Catki 

S«i|»           -    

SaMlM.. _ 

11  ... . 

IM  o<  aHMk 

......  ... 

MbarimiKfe 

» 

"" 'i' 

T 
• » 

t  ■ 

•2 

Omtm        

' 

'  5,5O0|         >  rSOOt        •  12»|l 


A  HadMKtMmi        D  Dyrumtc        I  Fn        S  Sadwi 


TABLE  XII 


TcfTonst  acts 


Mact*  ''"'  """^         ^""^ 


Ainl  May  June 


DMMa  10  OOffJMHn  FM3UIKS 


Bant 


ummim. 


D 

s 

D 

I 

CT 


M 


I 
U. 
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Terrorist  acts 

Typeot 
attack 

Tola 

January 

Fetxuaiy 

March 

Auril 

2 

May 

June 

Railroad 

1 

Sab 
D 
D 

2 

1   . 
1  . 
2 

: -• 

1  . . 



2  ... 

Station 

1 

1 

TV  retxatir 

5(j()f(jf3)                                   

43 
40 

8 
20. 

2 

11 
13  ... 

17 

3 
7  .. 

2 

Attacks  against  coostructioo  companies 

Venules — 

._."-.,.-         

i) 

Thett    : 

Passeng«j„ — , — - 

Piivale - - 

Faim  wtk 

'    "         - 

- 

i 
m 

4 

975 

I  . 
117 
2 

■) 

119 

JQ  * 

169 

6  ' 

221 
2 

16 

112 

?4 

lt2 

15 

lakeovei  and  sacking  toirms. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


[Pursuant    to   the   order   of  the   House   on 
August  3,  1983.  the  following  reports  were 
filed  on  August  9.  1983/ 
Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  555.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  construc- 
tion   work    in    progress    through    rate    in- 
creases; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
350).    Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  DINGELL;  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  H.R.  3244.  A  bill  on  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
eliminate  preemption  of  a  State's  authority 
to  establish  or  enforce  any  energy  efficiency 
standard  or  similar  requirement  if  a  Federal 
energy  efficiency  standard  has  not  been  es- 
tablished (Rept.  No.  98-351).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


INDUSTRIAL  POLICY:  THE 

WRONG   ECONOMIC   PRESCRIP- 
TION 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  there  has  been  in- 
creased discussion  among  Members  of 
Congress,  economists,  and  academi- 
cians concerning  a  national  industrial 

policy. 

Many  industrial  policy  advocates 
paint  a  black  or  white  picture.  They 
suggest  that  either  the  United  States 
can  adopt  a  comprehensive,  coordinat- 
ed strategy  in  our  Government  policy- 
making so  that  our  economy  can 
better  compete  in  the  international 
marketplace,  or  if  we  do  not  enact 
such  a  program  continued  economic 
decline  lies  in  store. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  oppose  any  concept  which  at- 
tempts to  better  coordinate  Govern- 
ment policy.  I  became  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  issue  because  a  propos- 
al such  as  this  could  have  significant 
impact  on  one  of  the  largest  trading 
complexes  in  the  country  (namely,  the 
Port  of  Long  Beach  and  the  Port  of 
Los  Angeles)  and  the  many  businesses 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in 
my  district.  I  also  wanted  to  see  if  a  so- 
called  industrial  policy  program  was 
the  best  means  by  which  we  could  best 
improve  the  ability  of  our  economy  to 
compete  and  produce. 

Because  of  the  many  unanswered 
questions  over  this  issue.  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  series  of  hearings  on  this 
subject.  The  two  hearings  which  I 
chaired  explored,  first.  "The  Concept 
of  Industrial  Policy"  and,  second, 
"Japanese  Industrial  Policy:  Lessons 
for  America,"  looking  at  many  of  the 
real  reasons  behind  Japan's  economic 
success. 

After  studying  this  issue  extensively 
for  sometime  now,  I  must  express 
grave  reservations  over  the  industrial 
policy  bills  which  are  being  considered 
and  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. ^  ,  , 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this,  I  would 
like  to  express  some  of  the  primary 
reasons  why  I  believe  a  national  indus- 
trial policy  would  inhibit  rather  than 
promote  U.S.  economic  growth  and 
competitiveness  abroad.  To  adopt  such 
a  program,  I  fear,  would  simply  be  the 


wrong  economic  course  for  our  coun- 
try to  follow. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF  RESTS  ON  THE  ADVOCATES 

First,  the  point  must  be  stressed 
that  there  is  a  heavy  burden  of  proof 
which  rests  on  the  proponents  of  in- 
dustrial policy  to  show  that  the  capac- 
ity for  a  healthy  economy  or  our  coun- 
try's ability  to  compete  internationally 
necessarily  hinges  on  some  govern- 
mentally  established  industrial  policy 
board.  To  date,  that  burden  of  proof 
has  not  been  met  to  any  significant 

degree.  ,    ^  »v. 

The  question  being  asked  m  the 
debate  on  this  issue  is  whether  the 
United  States  should  have  a  compre- 
hensive industrial  policy.  The  heart  of 
this  question  centers  on  what  the 
proper  role  of  Government  in  the 
economy  should  be. 


INCREASED  INTERVENTION  WOULD  RESULT 

Most  supporters  of  industrial  policy 
state  that  their  primary  objective  is  to 
coordinate  Government  policy.  Howev- 
er, upon  further  evaluation  of  their 
proposals,  one  finds  that  industrial 
policy  represents  a  dramatic,  even  rev- 
olutionary, social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic change  in  the  basic  functions  of 
Government. 

While  many  advocates  will  stress  the 
need  for  greater  cooperation  among 
Government,  labor,  and  business,  vir- 
tually every  proposal  which  has  been 
advanced  would  simply  result  in  great- 
er intervention  in  the  economy  by  the 
Government.  Such  a  plan  would  typi- 
cally require  that  the  company  or  in- 
dustry give  up  some  right  or  meet 
some  conditions  in  exchange  for  Gov- 
ernment support  or  assistance.  Those 
who  support  this  quid  pro  quo  con- 
cept, must  show  that  increased  inter- 
vention above  and  beyond  the  many 
smaller  interventions  the  Government 
has  made  in  the  past  necessarily  im- 
proves the  health  of  the  economy. 

Before  our  Government  adopts  a 
radical  change,  it  must  be  shown 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  an 
industrial  policy  board  will  truly  ad- 
dress the  underlying  problems  it  pro- 
poses to  resolve. 

Instead  of  looking  at  our  already  ex- 
isting institutions,  industrial  policy 
supporters  want  to  create  more  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored and/or  -dominated 
institutions.  I  contend  that  the  essen- 
tial positions  and  institutions  are  al- 
ready in  place  to  do  a  better  economic 
job  than  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  Many  believe  that  the  Washmg- 
ton  complex  has  already  become  too 
big  of  a  bureaucracy.  Why  will  more  or 
bigger  mean  better? 


INCREASED  CENTRALIZATION  IN  A 
DECENTRALIZING  ECONOMY 

Second,  I  have  concern  that  enacting 
an  industrial  policy  would  centralize 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  economy  and 
country  are  moving  toward  increased 
decentralization. 

As  John  Naisbitt,  author  of  Mega- 
trends and  a  recent  witness  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  has  writ- 
ten: 

Centralized  structures  are  crumbling  all 
across  America.  But  our  society  is  not  fall- 
ing apart.  Far  from  it.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  rebuilding  America  from  the 
bottom  up  into  a  stronger,  more  balanced, 
more  diverse  society  *  •  *  Americans  are 
spreading  out  of  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
and  leaving  the  old  industrial  cities  as  de- 
caying monuments  to  a  past  civilization.  As 
we  decentralize,  we  diversify  and  tend  to 
stress  our  differences  instead  of  our  similar- 
ities. 

A  national  industrial  policy  would  be 
going  against  the  natural  shifts  and 
adjustments  toward  decentralization 
that  are  currently  occurring. 


POLITICIZATION  OF  DECISIONMAKING 

Third.  I  believe  that  a  politicization 
in  a  national  industral  policy  would 
occur.  Instead  of  making  economic 
policy  decisions  based  upon  economic 
merit,  political  choices  would  repeat- 
edly prevail.  . 
In  reviewing  some  of  the  past  deci- 
sions made  in  Washington  one  does 
not  need  a  crystal  ball  to  conclude 
that  a  politicization  of  the  proposed 
process  would  inevitably  result. 

For  example,  in  1951  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in- 
vestigated the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  which,  incidentally,  is 
very  similar  to  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bank  being  proposed  in  many  of 
the  industrial  policy  measures.  Sena- 
tor Fulbright.  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation, 
stated  that— 

There's  been  a  large  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  (RFC) 
has  approved  the  making  of  loans  over  the 
adverse  advice  of  the  corporations  most  ex- 
perienced examiners  and  reviewing  officials, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  compelling 
reasons  for  doing  so  and  the  presence  of 
convincing  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

According  to  the  Senate  report,  the 
RFC  "thrusts  money  on  the  propri- 
etors of  roadside  snake  farms,  cultiva- 
tors of  cactus  plants  for  sale  in  dime 
stores,  dental  clinics,  paperboard 
makers.  •  •  •  a  rainbow  trout  factory. 
and  some  very   devious   fellows  who 
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wanted  to  be  concessionaires  for  the 
roulette  room  in  a  Nevada  hotel." 

A  more  recent  example  of  politics 
overcoming  economic  merit  was  the 
recent  passage  of  the  so-called  jobs 
bill.  This  was  the  measure  which  was 
supposed  to  help  address  the  problems 
of  millions  of  unemployed  Americans. 
Instead  of  targeting  the  assistance  to 
those  areas  of  the  country  with  the 
highest  levels  of  unemployment,  much 
of  the  Government  support  appears  to 
have  gone  to  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  Members  whose  commit- 
tee happened  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  bill.  Indeed.  $33  million  was  appro- 
priated and  obligated  for  a  highway 
widening  project  in  the  House  commit- 
tee chairman's  district.  That  fact  is 
certainly  not  a  criticism  of  any 
Member;  rather,  it  is  a  criticism  of  the 
system  which  promotes  such  results. 
No  wonder  a  July  9  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  stated  that  "Con- 
gress does  better  at  creating  jobs  pro- 
grams than  creating  jobs.  " 

Little  evidence  has  been  brought 
forth  by  industrial  policy  supporters 
to  show  that  politics,  not  reason,  will 
prevail  in  the  decisionmaking  by  an  in- 
dustrial board  or  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiRE  perhaps  stated  it  best  when  he 
wrote: 

Money  will  go  where  the  political  power 
is;  it  will  go  where  unions  are  mobilized, 
where  mayors  and  governors,  representa- 
tives and  senators  have  the  power  to  push 
it.  Anybody  who  thinks  that  the  govern- 
ment resources  will  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  merit  hasn't  been  in  Washington  very 
long. 

PICKING  WINNERS  AND  LOSERS  IS  INEVITABLE 

Fourth,  most  industrial  policy  advo- 
cates claim  that  industrial  boards 
would  only  offer  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  the  picking  of  winners,  or 
picking  of  losers,  or  picking  winners 
and  losers.  Despite  the  good  intention 
of  trying  to  achieve  greater  coopera- 
tion £imong  the  major  economic  actors, 
the  process  of  determining  which  in- 
dustries to  support  or  where  to  allo- 
cate capital  is,  in  effect,  deciding 
which  groups  will  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  groups. 

This  is  perhaps  the  key  point:  Gov- 
ernment cannot  create  real  credit  or 
capital  any  more  than  it  can  create 
wealth.  It  can  only  reallocate  already 
existing  credit,  capital,  or  wealth. 

Moreover.  I  seriously  question  the 
ability  of  any  board  of  government  bu- 
reaucrats to  make  such  predictions  as 
to  winners  or  losers.  Who.  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Government  after  World 
War  II  could  have  foreseen  that  re- 
search with  grains  of  sand  would  lead 
to  the  development  of  the  high  tech 
industry  as  the  industry  of  economic 
growth  and  new  jobs  in  the  near 
future? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Robert  Noyce,  cofounder  of  Fair- 
child  Semiconductor  and  Intel  Corp. 
and  a  National  Medal  of  Science  recip- 
ient, told  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee how  difficult  it  is  to  pick  winners 
and  losers  as  an  active  participant  in 
the  marketplace,  not  to  mention  the 
arduous  task  that  would  confront 
some  government  panel.  He  testified: 

Since  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  en- 
trepreneurial high  technology  business,  I 
should  be  better  than  most  in  picking  win- 
ners and  losers.  Yet  I  advised  my  wife  a  few 
years  ago  not  to  invest  in  the  local  start  up 
which  has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  American  Industrial  History  to 
date— Apple  Computer  •  •  *.  I'm  fortunate 
that  my  wife,  like  most,  did  not  take  my 
advice. 

If  anything,  experience  shows  that 
the  Government  probably  has  a  better 
record  picking  losers  than  it  does  win- 
ners. 

REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

Fifth,  while  the  intent  of  an  indus- 
trial policy  would  be  to  reach  consen- 
sus decisions  through  cooperation,  I 
am  also  concerned  that  in  attempting 
to  do  so  they  would  leave  many  impor- 
tant economic  actors  completely  out  of 
the  picture.  Most  proposals  would 
allow  big  business,  big  labor,  big  gov- 
errunent  to  serve  on  and  dominate 
some  industrial  board. 

Many  of  the  so-called  new  sunrise  in- 
dustries have  expressed  concern  to  me 
that  under  an  industrial  policy  they 
would  not  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
some  of  the  more  traditional  indus- 
tries in  presenting  their  views  in 
Washington. 

Even  if  room  could  be  made  to 
ensure  the  representation  of  all  in- 
volved, it  is  in  fact  the  larger  compa- 
nies and  entitles  which  are  best  pre- 
pared to  use  their  own  bureaucracies 
to  deal  with  the  Government  bureauc- 
racies. This  would  leave  smaller  firms 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Since  small  businesses— which  com- 
prise more  than  95  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  businesses  in  the  United 
States— supply  more  than  80  percent 
of  all  new  employment,  almost  40  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product,  as 
well  as  half  of  all  major  innovations 
and  new  technologies,  one  must  seri- 
ously question  the  wisdom  of  creating 
a  centralized,  national  industrial 
board. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  WILL  DISTORT 
THE  ECONOMY 

Sixth,  my  strongest  objection  con- 
cerns a  proposed  industrial  develop- 
ment bank  board  to  directly  reallocate 
credit  and  capital.  In  addition  to  the 
arguments  I  raised  earlier  concerning 
the  politicization  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  and  the  inability  to  select 
winners  and  losers.  I  fear  that  such  a 
bank  would  unnecessarily  distort  ad- 
justments occurring  within  the  econo- 
my. 

The  important  point  to  be  reiterated 
here  is  that  such  a  board  would  not  be 
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creating  credit,  but  rather  allocating 
credit  which  might  otherwise  have 
gone  to  other  growing  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

This  is  the  experience  which  oc- 
curred in  Korea.  The  goverrunent 
there  directed  the  credit  in  the  coun- 
try to  certain  selected  industries. 
While  the  chosen  industries  were  suc- 
cessful to  a  limited  degree,  the  success 
was  not  achieved  without  costs  being 
imposed  on  the  overall  Korean  econo- 
my. For  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
nontargeted  industries  had  an  unlegis- 
lated  tax  imposed  on  them  since  it  was 
more  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  cap- 
ital. 

Mr.  Kim  Kihwan.  of  the  Korea  De- 
velopment Institute  in  Seoul,  has  writ- 
ten that— 

The  basic  message  from  this  experience  is 
that  excessive  intervention  in  the  market 
creates  inefficiencies  which  eventually  hurt 
economic  performance.  By  creating  a  deep 
and  prolonged  gap  between  the  real  and  the 
effective  cost  of  capital  in  certain  industries 
and  by  discriminating  excessively  among  in- 
dustries, the  policies  contributed  to  both  a 
slowdown  in  export  growth  and  adverse  de- 
velopments in  equity  and  income  distribu- 
tion. .  .  .  The  policy  of  extending  preferen- 
tial access  to  credit  and  treatment  in  tax- 
ation to  strategic  industries  is  being  phased 
out.  In  its  place  the  government  is  moving 
toward  an  incentive  system  which  is  neutral 
with  regard  to  firms  and  industries  and 
which  will  allow  the  effective  cost  of  capital 
to  more  accurately  reflect  the  true  cost. 

Since  capital  is  not  being  created 
within  the  economy,  the  effect  of  allo- 
cating credit  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  would  target  re- 
sources to  some  at  the  expense  of 
others  in  the  economy.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  a  balloon  or  waterbed.  which 
when  depressed  pushes  .  outward  on 
the  opposite  side  while  the  total 
amount  of  air  or  water  has  remained 
constant.  The  point  is  that  a  greater 
cost  on  the  economy  is  incurred  by  po- 
litically targeting  resources  to  certain 
sectors  over  other  sectors  rather  than 
allowing  the  cumulative  effects  of  in- 
dividual decisions  in  the  marketplace 
to  prevail. 

WE  MUST  STRESS  THE  ECONOMIC  FUNDAMENTALS 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
burden  of  proof  that  an  industrial 
policy  is  needed  can  be  met.  govern- 
ment policy  should  instead  concen- 
trate on  a  return  to  the  fundamentals. 
We  do  not  need  a  national  industrial 
policy  to  stress  the  basics. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal put  it  best: 

The  only  industrial  policy  we  need  is  one 
that  offers  the  maximum  possibility  for  in- 
dividual decision  makers  to  apply  their  initi- 
ative and  imagination,  take  their  risks  and 
reap  the  rewards  when  their  judgments  are 
correct.  As  a  group  they  will  l)e  right  far 
more  often  than  government  bureaucrats 
not  subject  to  the  disciplines  and  incentives 
of  the  market. 

Instead  of  allocating  credit  within 
the  economy  or  targeting  specific  in- 
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dustries,  we  should  focus  on  legislation 
to  increase  the  amount  of  savings,  re- 
search and  development,  incentives  to 
work,  invest  and  produce,  and  improve 
the  quality  of  education  our  students 
receive.  We  should  concentrate  on  pro- 
moting free  trade  throughout  the 
world  and  U.S.  competitiveness  in  ex- 
ports. The  Government  policy  objec- 
tive should  be  the  development  of 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  avoid  urmecessary  shifts  in  re- 
sponse to  every  change  in  the  econo- 
my. I  also  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  valuable  role  to  play  in  en- 
couraging worker  retraining  programs 
to  assist  with  the  transitions  that  are 
taking  place  within  the  economy. 

But  to  achieve  these  objectives,  a 
return  to  the  fundamentals  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  national  indus- 
trial policy  board  is  the  key  for  estab- 
lishing the  foundation  for  increased 
jobs  and  sustained  economic  growth. 
That  in  the  end  should  be  the  aim  of 
our  policies. 

THE  BEST  AND  THE  BRIGHTEST  ARE  NOT  HERE  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
points  I  could  raise  against  the  consid- 
eration of  an  industrial  policy,  howev- 
er, if  there  is  anything  I  believe  we 
should  have  learned  from  our  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam,  it  is  that  the  best  and 
the  brightest  have  not  necessarily 
been  proven  to  be  in  Washington.  I  am 
especially  not  convinced  that  a  panel 
of  bureaucrats  can  or  should  make  de- 
cisions that  have  been  traditionally 
made  individually  by  American  con- 
sumers, workers,  investors  and  busi- 
nesspeople. 

Those  who  advocate  an  industrial 
policy  have  an  overwhelming  burden 
of  proof  to  carry  in  order  to  show  that 
an  industrial  policy  is  needed  to  in- 
crease jobs  and  improve  economic 
growth.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

try;  they  are  amongst  this  Nation's 
most  loyal  citizens. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have 
been  enslaved  by  the  illegitimate  gov- 
errunent that  took  power  15  years  ago, 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  blind  ideolo- 
gy of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  continued 
occupation  of  that  country  is  a  crime 
against  the  right  to  determine  one's 
goals  and  destiny.  Czechoslovakia  has 
been  denied  this  right,  its  people  en- 
slaved by  the  arm  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion and  paranoia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  we  renew  our 
resolve  against  Soviet  domination  in 
Czechoslovakia.  The  brutal  silencing 
of  this  freedom  loving  people  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
flagrant  violation  of  international  law. 

On  this,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  15 
years  ago,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  decrying  the  continued 
Soviet  military  presence  in  that 
nation.  We  must  never  forget  the  cou- 
rageous men  and  women  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, as  we  are  their  only  hope.* 


THE  DAY  OF  SOVIET  SHAME 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
15  years  ago,  on  August  21,  1968,  that 
over  half  a  million  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  troops  invaded  the  sovereign 
state  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  flagrant 
violation  of  international  law,  the 
"Day  of  Soviet  Shame"  was  the  final 
episode  in  what  had  been  a  moderat- 
ing period  for  the  Soviet-dominated 
state. 

Today  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  never 
forget  the  plight  of  Czechoslovakia, 
whose  people  have  always  been  stead- 
fast friends  of  our  Nation.  The  many 
Czech,  Slovak,  and  Subcarpatho-Ru- 
thenian  descendants  living  in  the 
United  States  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  continued  growth  of  our  coun- 


DISINVESTMENT  STUDY 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea 
of  portfolio  disinvestment  of  holdings 
in  U.S.  firms  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  has  beguiled  State  and  munici- 
pal assemblies  and  university  trustees 
over  the  past  year.  It  is  seen  by  its  pro- 
ponents as  a  way  to  damage  the  eco- 
nomic prospects  of  that  country,  and 
cause  it,  thereby,  to  alter  its  domestic 
policies.  It  is  also  seen,  somewhat  mys- 
teriously, as  a  benefit  to  the  black 
population  of  South  Africa.  However 
well  meaning  these  initiatives  are, 
their  impact  on  South  African  black 
employment  certainly  promises  to  be 
negative,  and  their  cost  to  the  pension 
and  other  trust  funds  affected  is  defi- 
nitely so— as  indicated  by  such  obser- 
vations as  those  hereto  appended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  point  missed 
by  these  initiatives  is  the  leadership 
role  played  by  U.S.  firms  in  improving 
employment,  health,  and  educational 
opportunities  for  nonwhites  in  South 
Africa.  In  the  past  few  years  U.S. 
firms  have  invested  some  $50  million 
toward  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both  natural  and 
proper  for  Americans  to  seek  measures 
to  bring  justice  to  any  part  of  the 
world  where  injustice  obtains.  But  I 
would  hope  that  this  particular  expe- 
dient has  run  its  course,  before  it  does 
any  further  damage  to  our  own  society 
as  well  as  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
help  in  South  Africa. 

I  submit  the  following  articles  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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South  Africa  Investment  Sttjdy 

higher  risks,  less  diversity  seen  in 
divested  portfolios 
Columbus,  Ohio.— Divesting  the  stock  of 
companies  doing  business  in  or  with  South 
Africa  could  have  "Significant  conse- 
quences" for  a  pension  fund,  an  Ohio  group 
states. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Ohio  Retire- 
ment Study  Commission,  higher  risks  and 
less  diversification  could  result  from  total 
divestiture. 

But  the  study  also  states  "it  is  debatable 
whether  divesting  and  excluding  'South  Af- 
rican investments'  achieves  anything. 

"There  is  .  .  .  somewhat  more  support  for 
the  proposition  .  .  .  supporting  a  policy 
which  pressures  American  companies  to  set 
a  good  example  in  their  South  African  oper- 
ations .  .  .  ." 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  commis- 
sion at  the  request  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
in  response  to  two  bills  that  would  affect 
portions  of  the  five  state  public  pension 
funds.  The  funds  have  assets  totaling  more 
than  $11  billion. 

Both  bills  would  prohibit  investment  In 
American  corporations  that  have  any  busi- 
ness relationship  with  South  Africa  or  in- 
vestments located  in  South  Africa. 

One  bill  adds  an  additional  prohibition 
against  investing  in  any  bank  or  building 
and  loan  association  that  makes  loans  to 
either  the  South  African  government. 
South  African  businesses  or  a  subsidiary  or 
affiliate  of  a  U.S.  company  operating  in 
South  Africa,  according  to  the  study. 

Both  bills  are  broadly  drawn  and  the  aim 
is  the  same— to  help  institute  an  economic 
boycott  against  South  Africa,  the  study 
adds. 

The  commission  raises— and  attempts  to 
answer— four  questions  about  the  restriction 
of  pension  fund  investments  in  U.S.  compa- 
nies with  South  African  business  operations: 

Would  a  restrictive  investment  strategy 
result  in  a  lower  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ments, thus  jeopardizing  future  pension 
benefits? 

Would  the  use  of  restrictive  investment 
criteria  violate  the  legal  and  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  pension  fund  trustees? 

Would  such  a  strategy,  in  the  aggregate, 
influence  American  corporate  policy  in  this 
area? 

Would  the  strategy  influence  the  South 
African  government  in  the  area  of  race  rela- 
tions? 

The  commission  said  that  while  the  evi- 
dence is  not  conclusive  that  lower  returns 
would  result,  higher  risk  and  lower  diversifi- 
cation might  indeed  result.  However  it  said 
that  as  long  as  other  investment  opportuni- 
ties offer  equal  return  potential,  and  there 
are  no  diversification  problems.  South 
Africa  related  companies  could  be  excluded 
without  violating  the  trustees'  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  study  added  it  was  debatable  whether 
such  a  strategy  would  affect  policies  directly 
because  South  Africa  is  not  overly  depend- 
ent on  U.S.  investments. 

Although  few  public  pension  funds  have 
adopted  restrictive  investment  strategies 
dealing  with  South  Africa,  those  that  have 
fall  into  three  categories,  according  to  the 
study. 

Some  funds  have  opted  for  a  total  divest- 
ment/exclusion portfolio  strategy:  a  second 
group  has  followed  a  "selective  divestment/ 
exclusion  "  strategy  where  a  set  of  criteria 
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are  used  in  a  company-by-company  ap- 
proach: and  still  others  have  opted  for  a 
concerned  or  active  shareholder"  strategy. 
This  last  approach  enables  the  investor  to 
become  an  active  participant  in  supporting 
various  shareholder  resolutions  on  South 
African  Issues  as  they  relate  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies. 

The  commission  study  suggests  adopting 
either  the  second  or  third  strategies. 

If  the  Ohio  Legislature  approved  a  bill  re- 
quiring total  divestment  of  the  five  Ohio 
funds.  15%  to  20%  of  the  combined  assets, 
about  $1.98  billion,  would  be  affected,  ac- 
cording to  1980  data  used  in  the  report. 

The  study  asserts  a  policy  of  total  divesti- 
ture could  have  "significant  consequences 
and  might  result  in  lowered  returns,  higher 
risks  and  less  diversification." 

However,  should  the  second  option  be 
adopted— following  a  very  selective  divest- 
ment/exclusion policy,  only  1%  to  2%  of  the 
combined  assets  might  be  affected,  depend- 
ing on  the  policy's  wording. 

If  the  third  option  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  no  effect  on  the  Ohio  funds,  the 
study  said. 

Oddly  enough.  Ohio  laws  already  contain 
language  encouraging  investment  in  Ohio- 
based  companies.  The  Commission  said  that 
4%.  or  $253  million,  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers  Retirement  System  assets  was  in 
"Ohio  companies"  that  do  business  in  South 
Africa.  Total  investments  by  the  system  in 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa 
were  $1.3  billion— 21%— as  of  Jan.  1. 

The  commission  also  studied  the  cost  of 
adopting  each  policy. 

Three  areas  in  pension  fund  management 
were  found  to  be  costly  when  pursuing  a 
policy  of  restricted  investments. 

The  first  and  most  important  cost  would 
be  that  the  portfolio  tiecomes  less  attractive 
in  terms  of  return,  risk  and  diversification, 
according  to  the  commission. 

Second,  if  a  major  divestment  or  exclusion 
strategy  is  adopted,  large  transaction  costs 
would  result. 

Using  transaction  cost  statistics  taken 
from  a  State  of  California  Retirement  Sys 
tems  study,  the  commission  calculated  a 
minimum  transaction  cost  of  between  $30 
million  and  $40  million  would  ensue  to  the 
Ohio  funds  as  they  stood  in  1980. 

Another  cost  to  the  Ohio  funds  would  be 
the  staff  time  required  to  institute  and 
maintain  the  restrictive  investment  policy. 
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which  investment  returns  actually  have 
been  improved  by  such  divestiture. 

Opponents  argue  in  response  that  the 
cases  cited  by  proponents  deal  with  only 
small  funds,  not  with  funds  investing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  that  the  studies  have 
not  considered  the  relative  risk  of  the  South 
Africa-free  portfolios. 

Closer  examination  of  one  example  by 
Prof.  Roy  Schotland  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  School  showed  the  South  Africa- 
free  portfolio  was  16%  riskier  than  the  port- 
folio free  to  invest  in  South  Africa,  yet  pro- 
vided investment  returns  only  3%  greater. 

That  is.  in  this  instance,  the  risk-adjusted 
returns  of  the  portfolio  prohibited  from 
South  Africa-related  stocks  was  significant- 
ly lower. 

In  addition,  as  Prof.  Schotland  and  others 
point  out.  the  restricted  portfolios  arc  nec- 
essarily less  liquid,  causing  problems  for  the 
billion-dollar  state  and  local  government 
pension  plans. 

Thus,  long-term  investment  returns  are 
likely  to  be  lower,  means  higher  taxes  or 
lower  benefits. 

The  problem  with  such  restrictive  legisla- 
tion is  that  political  activists  are  attempting 
to  use  public  monies  to  make  statements. 
Others  might  oppose  apartheid,  but  believe 
that  divesting  funds  of  the  stocks  of  compa- 
nies doing  business  in  South  Africa  is  a  use- 
less gesture. 

Before  such  restrictions  are  placed  on  any 
public  pension  fund,  there  at  least  should  be 
full  public  discussion  of  the  potential  costs 
of  such  restrictions  to  the  taxpayers  and 
beneficiaries,  and  then  there  should  be  a 
referendum. 

Only  if  the  taxpayers  are  fully  informed 
that  such  a  restriction  might  increase  their 
taxes  or  might  reduce  future  benefits  for 
the  beneficiaries,  and  then  vote  in  favor  of 
it.  should  such  a  restriction  be  imposed. 
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Divestment:  Inform  the  Taxpayers 

Once  again,  the  issue  of  investing  in  com- 
panies doing  business  ii  or  with  South 
Africa  is  heating  up.  As  reported  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  22  states  and  eight  local  gov- 
errunents  are  confronted  with  legislation  re- 
quiring their  pension  funrls  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  stocks  of  companies  with 
South  African  connections. 

Those  pushing  such  legislation  are  at- 
tempting to  make  a  political  statement  of 
their  revulsion  at  the  South  African  policies 
of  apartheid. 

Those  opposing  the  legislation  are  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  divestiture  on 
the  investment  returns  earned  by  the  public 
employee  pension  funds  and.  ultimately,  on 
the  taxpayers  who.  in  most  cases,  have  not 
been  consulted  about  the  proposed  restric- 
tions. 

Proponents  argue  that  the  divestiture 
would  have  no  impact  on  the  investment  re- 
turns, and  often  refer  to  limited  studies  in 


[From  the  Boston  Herald.  May  25.  1983) 
We  Hurt  Ourselves 

Punching  oneself  in  the  mouth  in  order  to 
make  a  protest  against  the  brutality  of  a 
bully  in  another  corner  of  the  world  sounds 
pretty  stupid.  Right? 

Well,  don't  laugh  too  soon.  We're  doing 
just  that  here  in  Massachusetts.  So  far  it 
has  cost  us  $14.4  million  worth  of  pain  with- 
out even  bruising  the  bully,  and  it  could  cost 
us  even  more  in  the  very  near  future. 

We're  saddled  with  a  public  pension 
system  that  is  so  deep  in  the  hole  financial- 
ly that  it  is  just  about  out  of  sight— and  it's 
getting  deeper  every  day.  Yet  four  months 
ago  our  state  government,  as  a  means  of 
showing  its  opposition  to  the  repressive 
racial  policies  of  South  Africa,  chose  to 
unload  its  stock  holdings  in  firms  doing 
business  with  that  nation.  In  doing  so  we 
took  a  loss  that  came  straight  out  of  the 
pension  funds  for  teachers  and  state  em- 
ployees which  were  used  to  make  those  in- 
vestments. Now  that  Governor  Michael  S. 
Dukakis  has  approved  a  similar  "divesti- 
ture" law  covering  our  investments  in  com- 
panies with  business  links  to  Northern  Ire- 
land, our  losses  will  in  all  likelihood  mount. 

The  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  injustices 
committed  on  both  sides  in  Ulster,  are  all 
abhorrent  to  the  majority  of  Massachusetts 
residents. 

But  what  are  these  measures  achieving? 
Are  there  blacks  in  South  Africa  liberated 
today  because  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts?  Are  the  two 
sides  in  Ulster  closer  to  peace  because  of  the 
gestures  of  the  Dukakis  administration? 


What  confuses  us  in  all  this  is  the  frac- 
tured logic  that  has  been  employed  in  high 
places. 

Sure,  the  South  African  regime  is  not  run 
by  a  bunch  of  nice,  humane  guys. 

But  maybe  Mr.  Dukakis  should  check  out 
some  of  the  other  nations  who  are  pumping 
millions  of  dollars  of  imports  into  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Saudis,  for  instance.  Next  time  Mr. 
Dukakis  fills  up  his  gas  tank  he  might  re- 
meml)er  that  the  sheikhs  sitting  on  all  that 
oil  treat  women  about  as  well  as  many  of  his 
electors  treat  their  household  pets. 

And  India.  We  guess  Mrs.  Gandhi  would 
be  invited  to  the  Slate  House  if  she  showed 
up  in  town.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  her 
nation  has  abused  and  dispossessed  The  Un- 
touchables is  one  of  the  most  shocking  in 
history. 

And  what  about  the  Soviets  and  how  they 
have  treated  the  Ukrainians,  the  Tadziks 
the  Uzbeks?  Any  Dukakis  plans  for  a  ban  on 
business  with  them? 

The  list  goes  on,  but  it  would  be  laboring 
the  point. 

Divestiture  is  futile.  Like  a  self-inflicted 
punch  on  the  nose,  the  only  pain  we'll 
notice  is  our  own.* 
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of  Contra  Costa  County  and  the  staff 
of  the  Commerce  Department's  NOAA 
in  congratulating  Mrs.  Plummer  and 
wishing  her  much  success  in  the 
future. • 


SALUTE  TO  MARGARET  S. 
PLUMMER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  10,  1983,  Mrs. 
Margaret  S.  Plummer  of  Martinez. 
Calif.,  will  be  honored  for  her  service 
in  the  National  Weather  Service's  Co- 
operative Weather  Observer  program. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  salute  Mrs.  Plummer  and  want  to 
share  her  contribution  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Commerce  Department's  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration recently  paid  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Plummer's  more  than  31  years  of 
continuous  and  exceptional  service  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  field  of  meteorologi- 
cal observations  by  awarding  her  the 
John  Campanious  Holm  Award.  Al- 
though many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
may  not  realize  the  significance  which 
this  award  carries.  Mrs.  Plummer  may 
be  duly  honored  to  receive  one  of  the 
highest  awards  granted  by  cooperative 
service.  This  award  is  named  after 
Rev.  John  Campanious  Holm,  who,  in 
1644.  took  the  first  known  weather  ob- 
servations in  this  country,  without  the 
use  of  instruments. 

In  this  period  of  budget  cutbacks 
and  staff  shortages,  volunteers  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  main- 
taining vital  services  to  the  communi- 
ty and  the  Nation.  With  more  than 
12.000  of  her  fellow  volunteers,  Mrs. 
Plummer  has  helped  document  our 
Nation's  climate  with  dependable  and 
accurate  daily  records  of  temperature 
and  precipitation.  I  join  the  residents 


LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS  INCI- 
DENT SHOWS  HOW  POORLY 
WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  DEAL  WITH 
JAPAN— WAKARIMASEN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past,  I  have  expressed  concern  to  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  about  the  dis- 
parity of  the  amounts  of  technical  in- 
formation flowing  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan  and  from  Japan  back 
into  the  United  States.  I  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  root  of  this  problem  lies  in 
the  lack  of  qualified  personnel  in  this 
country  with  the  ability  to  translate 
often  times  important  Japanese  tech- 
nical and  scientific  information  into 
English.  I  began  to  look  for  a  possible 
solution  or  at  least  a  means  toward  im- 
proving the  imbalance.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  most  obvious  course  of 
action  was  to  look  at  how  those  whom 
we  are  competing  with  have  achieved 
so  much  more  success  in  the  accumu- 
lation, translation,  and  dissemination 
of  worldwide  technical  information— 
namely,  the  Japanese. 

My  staff  called  the  Japanese  Embas- 
sy to  obtain  two  Japanese  laws  that  es- 
tablished the  Japanese  Information 
Center  for  Science  and  Technology,  a 
state-run  organization  in  that  country 
that  has  as  its  primary  purpose  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  foreign 
technical  information.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  use  these 
laws  as  models  for  similar  U.S.  legisla- 
tion. There  was  one  problem,  however: 
the  laws  given  to  me  were  printed— 
naturally— in  their  native  Japanese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of  course,  thought 
this  was  just  a  minor  and  very  tempo- 
rary setback.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  at  my  disposal  the  great- 
est library,  resource  center,  and  refer- 
ence center  in  the  world— the  Library 
of  Congress.  Surely,  I  believed,  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  translating  a 
legal  document  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  influential  nations— a  nation 
famous  for  its  1,000-year  history  of 
great  literature  and  modern-day  Nobel 
laureates.  Unfortunately,  the  Library's 
translation  service  had  no  one  current- 
ly on  the  staff  fluent  in  legally  techni- 
cal Japanese  and,  thus,  they  were 
unable  to  fulfill  my  request,  although 
they  offered  to  contract  the  job  out 
for  $900  or  $64  per  page.  But.  they  as- 
sured me  that  if  I  ever  needed  any- 
thing translated  from  such  technologi- 
cally powerful  languages  as  Lithuani- 
an or  Romanian,  there  would  be  no 
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problem.  In  fact,  even  if  a  major  tech- 
nological breakthrough  were  devel- 
oped by  a  Roman  writing  in  Latin, 
they  could  handle  it.  Yet.  for  Japa- 
nese—that insignificant  language  of 
the  largest  research  population  per 
capita  in  the  world,  the  language  of  in- 
dustry that  is  quickly  eroding  the  pre- 
muer  position  of  U.S.  industry  in  the 
automobile,  steel,  and  electronics  mar- 
kets—for Japanese,  there  was  no  need 
for  a  technical  translation  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
Library;  perhaps  they  simply  do  not 
get  many  requests  for  the  translations 
of  Japanese  technical  documents.  But 
I  am  critical  of  the  prevailing  attitude 
in  American  industry  and  government 
that  believes  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  wealth  of  original  and  creative 
technical  advances  currently  being  de- 
veloped in  Japan. 

I  am  sharing  this  story  with  you 
simply  because  the  stark  reality,  no 
pun  intended,  of  the  situation  is  that 
unless  we  improve  the  flow  of  techni- 
cal information  from  Japan  into  our 
own  country  by  asking  for  more  Japa- 
nese technical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion, we  will  quickly  find  ourselves 
behind  our  Japanese  competitors  with 
no  chance  to  catch  up  again.  In  the 
meantime.  I  will  get  these  documents 
translated,  even  if  it  means  asking  the 
Japanese  Government  to  do  what  the 
American  legislative  branch  cannot— 
translate  Japanese  into  English.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  official  business.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  two  roll- 
call  votes  on  August  4.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
rollcall  321.  approving  the  journal  of 
August  3,  and  "aye"  on  rollcall  327,  ap- 
proving House  Resolution  299,  the 
rule  on  H.R.  3391,  Trade  Act  of  1974 
Amendments.* 


COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 
AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  3409 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
August  4.  1983,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  approved  amendments  to  H.R. 
3409.  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  amendments,  that 
would  expand  and  extend  the  current 
Federal  program  to  distribute  Govern- 
ment-owned surplus  commodities  to 
needy  persons  and  institutions  such  as 
schools,  child  care  centers,  and  elderly 
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feeding  programs.  As  I  mentioned  on 
August  4.  these  amendments  represent 
a  compromise  that  was  hastily  drawn 
just  prior  to  House  and  Senate  pas- 
sage. As  a  consequence,  there  may  be 
conflicting  interpretations  as  to  what 
was  agreed  upon.  As  the  primary 
House  Member  involved  in  these  nego- 
tiations and  in  my  capacity  of  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Marketing.  Consumer  Relations, 
and  Nutrition  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  would  like  to  present  my 
understanding  of  what  was  agreed  to. 
In  general,  it  is  my  belief  that  where 
congressional  intent  is  ambiguous  or 
unclear,  the  issue  should  be  resolved 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  com- 
modity distribution  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  H.R.  1590. 

Basically.  H.R.  3409  includes  the 
most  important  elements  of  H.R.  1590, 
the  Emergency  Food  Assistance  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Act  of  1983, 
that  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June 
16.  1983.  by  a  389  to  18  vote.  The  bill  is 
not  simply  an  extension  of  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  mandat- 
ed in  the  jobs  bill.  Public  Law  98-8, 
but  represents  an  expansion  and  revi- 
sion of  that  program.  It  includes  vari- 
ous provisions  and  concepts  taken 
from  H.R.  1590,  S.  17  (the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry),  and 
Public  Law  98-8. 

The  bill  would  mandate  operation  of 
a  commodity  distribution  program  for 
2  years'.  It  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  distribute,  without 
charge  or  credit,  all  available  price 
supported  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  not  committed  for  another  use  to 
eligible  recipient  agencies.  While  the 
Secretary  would  have  discretion  to  de- 
termine what  quantities  of  commod- 
ities are  in  excess  of  those  needed  for 
other  commitments,  his  discretion 
would  not  be  unlimited.  The  Secretary 
would  be  expected  to  have  specific 
other  uses  in  mind  in  order  to  with- 
hold distribution  of  available  supplies 
of  commodities.  The  law  requires  him 
to  "make  maximum  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  abundance." 

H.R.  3409  would  generally  continue 
distribution  to  the  same  recipient 
agencies  eligible  under  Public  Law  98- 
8.  The  list  of  eligible  agencies  in  the 
bill  is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive. 
The  Secretary  and  the  States  would 
have  discretion  to  authorize  participa- 
tion of  other  agencies  that  generally 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  ref- 
erence to  the  eligibility  of  charitable 
institutions,  to  the  extend  that  needy 
persons  are  served,  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  strict  limitation  on  these  institu- 
tions such  that  only  needy  persons 
within  them  can  be  served.  It  is  in- 
tended to  limit  participation  to  chari- 
table institutions  that  serve,  at  least  in 
part,  needy  persons. 
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H.R.  3409  would  require  that  com- 
modities generally  be  provided  to 
emergency  feeding  centers  on  a  priori- 
ty basis.  As  Senator  Dole  pointed  out 
in  the  August  4  Senate  floor  debate, 
this  would  not  be  an  exclusive  priority. 
Traditional  outlets  such  as  schools 
would  continue  to  receive  their  histori- 
cal share  of  these  commodities.  If  ad- 
ditional commodities  are  available, 
those  serving  the  needy  would  general- 
ly have  first  call  on  them. 

Under  these  amendments,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  continue  to 
he  required  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  ini- 
tial processing  and  packaging  of  com- 
modities into  forms  and  quantities 
suitable  for  household  and  institution- 
al use,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting conunodities  to  the  States.  He 
would  be  authorized  to  pay  such  cost5 
from  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  utilize  any  other  fund- 
ing at  his  disposal.  The  Secretary 
would  not  be  permitted  to  utilize  any 
of  the  $50  million  in  annual  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  H.R.  3409  for 
State  and  local  administrative  costs  to 
pay  for  initial  processing  and  packag- 
ing of  conmiodities,  or  transporting 
them  to  the  State  or  local  level. 

The  up  to  $50  million  in  annual 
funding  authorized  for  State  and  local 
administrative  costs  is  to  be  made 
available  in  advance  upon  request  of 
eligible  recipient  agencies.  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  States  would  have  discre- 
tion to  assure  that  advance  funding  re- 
quests are  reasonable.  However,  the 
availability  of  advance  funding  is  a  key 
element  in  assuring  maximum  effec- 
tiveness in  program  administration, 
and  the  Secretary  should  facilitate 
adequate  advance  funding  for  eligible 
agencies,  up  to  the  limits  specified  in 
this  bill. 

A  minimum  of  20  percent  of  the 
funding  under  this  bill  is  to  be  made 
available  to  agencies  that  directly 
ser\e  needy  persons.  The  remainder  of 
the  funding  is  to  be  utilized  by  the 
States  generally  to  cover  the  costs  of 
storage  and  distribution  to  all  eligible 
outlets,  including  both  emergency 
feeding  outlets  and  traditional  outlets 
such  as  schools,  child  care  centers,  el- 
derly feeding  programs,  and  others. 

The  plain  languacte  of  the  bill  gov- 
erns the  use  of  the  administrative 
funding  authorized.  There  is  no  direc- 
tion In  the  bill,  and  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  that  States  use 
storage  and  distribution  funds  provid- 
ed under  the  authorization  exclusively 
for  costs  relating  to  emergency  feeding 
centers.  There  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  require  States  to 
maintain  systems  to  account  for  which 
storage  and  distribution  costs  have 
been  incurred  in  relation  to  emergency 
feeding  centers  and  which  costs  have 
not.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  limit 
the  States  ability  to  utilize  the  fund- 
ing to  cover  the  costs  of  distributing 
commodities  to  emergency  agencies,  it 
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would  surely  have  been  so  provided  in 
the  law.  I  understand  this  may  involve 
a  change  in  how  administrative  fund- 
ing has  been  distributed  under  Public 
Law  98-8  and  this  is  precisely  what  is 
intended. 

I  would  emphasize  that  no  adminis- 
trative funding  is  to  be  provided  di- 
rectly to  schools  and  other  traditional 
outlets  to  cover  their  costs  once  they 
have  received  commodities.  However, 
the  States  would  be  expected  to  utilize 
funding  available  to  them,  after  the 
20-percent  allocation  to  emergency 
feeding  programs,  to  generally  pay  the 
costs  of  storage  and  distribution  in  re- 
lation to  all  eligible  outlets. 

One  additional  area  addressed  by 
H.R.  3409  concerns  the  eligibility  of 
persons  to  receive  commodities 
through  agencies  that  distribute  to  in- 
dividual households.  H.R.  3409  makes 
clear  that  only  those  persons  who 
meet  some  needs  test  would  be  eligi- 
ble. The  determination  of  who  is 
needy  would  be  left  to  the  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

I  do  think  this  is  a  constructive 
change  and  should  help  address  what- 
ever problems  there  may  be  in  the  dis- 
placement of  commercial  sales  of  com- 
modities when  nonneedy  persons  re- 
ceive commodities.  I  would  emphasize 
that  this  change  would  not  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  issue  specific,  uni- 
form, eligibility  requirements  for  this 
program.  That  determination  should 
be  left  to  the  States.  The  Department 
may  want  to  issue  general  guidance 
and  guidelines  to  assist  States.  Howev- 
er, I  l)elieve  it  would  be  a  serious  error 
to  limit  participation  in  this  program 
only  to  persons  who  are  already  par- 
ticipating in  other  programs,  such  as 
food  stamps,  supplemental  security 
income,  and  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

This  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  available  for  all  the 
persons  in  our  society  who  "fall 
through  the  cracks."  There  are  many 
people  who  either  are  not  eligible  or 
choose  not  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams, but  are  in  great  need  of  food 
assistance. 

That  concludes  the  major  points  I 
wanted  to  make  about  the  contents  of 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  process  that  led  to  its 
final  passage  and  several  provisions 
that  were  not  included  in  the  bill 

Late  this  afternoon,  August  4,  1983. 
I  learned  that  the  Senate  intended  to 
add  commodity  distribution  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  3409.  These  amend- 
ments were  to  be  added  in  such  a  way 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  no  confer- 
ence would  be  possible.  Since  the 
House  had  already  passed  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  amendments 
in  H.R.  3409.  the  Senate  intended  to 
add  the  commodity  distribution 
amendments  to  them  and  immediately 
adjourn  for  the  summer  recess.  This 
meant    that    any    objection    on    the 
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House  side  to  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion amendments  would  not  only  jeop- 
ardize that  part  of  the  bill,  but  also 
the  unemployment  compensation  in 
benefits  that  H.R.  3409  would  provide 
for  many  Americans. 

When  I  learned  of  this  situation,  and 
after  consulting  with  ranking  minority 
member.  Bill  Emerson.  I  attempted  to 
gain  some  changes  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  make  them  more  con- 
sistent with  H.R.  1590.  While  some  of 
these  proposed  changes  were  accepted, 
several  important  provisions  were  not. 

Two  provisions  of  H.R.  1590  relating 
to  the  replenishment  of  the  food  secu- 
rity wheat  reserve  were  not  included 
in  the  Senate  amendments.  Similarly, 
specific  provisions  relating  to  the  level 
of  commodities  provided  to  schools 
and  other  traditional  outlets  and  the 
use  of  administrative  funding  to  deliv- 
er commodities  to  these  outlets  were 
not  in  the  final  bill.  While  I  believe 
these  latter  concerns  in  relation  to  tra- 
ditional outlets  should  be  adequately 
addressed  when  the  administration  im- 
plements the  law.  the  protections  for 
the  food  security  wheat  reserve  have 
been  weakened. 

I  relate  all  of  this  history  so  that  the 
many  Members  who  have  expressed 
interest  in  various  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation will  better  understand  why  it 
was  dealt  with  so  summarily  on 
August  4.  1983.  While  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  that  has  emerged  is 
very  worthwhile— a  2-year  program 
has  been  set  in  place,  administrative 
funding  has  been  provided— I  would 
have  much  preferred  if  several  addi- 
tional provisions  from  H.R.  1590  had 
been  included.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  possible  under  the  circumstances 
despite  our  best  efforts.* 

BETTER  LIFE  FOR  ELDERLY  IS 
LEGACY  OF  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1973 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  which  first  became  law  in  1965. 
brought  forth  the  concept  of  area 
agencies  on  aging  to  develop  and  co- 
ordinate needed  services  for  the  Na- 
tion's increasing  numbers  of  elderly 
citizens. 

Today,  area  agencies  on  aging  have 
become  valued  institutions  in  Ameri- 
ca's basic  social  service  structure.  The 
value  of  that  landmark  legislation  is 
demonstrated  daily  through  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  these  agencies. 

I  am  pleased  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  accomplishments  of  one  such 
agency  in  particular,  the  Area  4 
Agency  on  Aging  in  California.  This 
agency  serves  over  165,000  senior  citi- 
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zens  in  the  counties  of  Nevada.  Placer. 
Sacramento.  Sierra.  Sutter,  Yolo  and 
Yuba. 

The  increased  awareness  we  have 
today  of  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
had  been  long  in  coming.  Thanks  to 
the  historic  work  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congresses  of  the 
1960's,  America  began  to  take  note  of 
the  financial  and  emotional  hardships 
suffered  by  many  of  our  elderly  in  a 
turbulent,  youth-oriented  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  Nation  has 
become  more  aware  of  not  only  the 
problems  of  the  elderly,  but  also  of 
the  real  contributions  of  the  elderly, 
we  are  still  a  long  way  from  realizing 
the  dream  of  secure,  dignified  retire- 
ment for  all  our  citizens.  But  we  have 
made  progress,  and  the  area  agencies 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  are 
part  of  that  progress. 

The  Area  4  Agency  on  Aging  pro- 
vides and  oversees  many  services  to 
the  community,  such  as  general  infor- 
mation and  referral  services,  transpor- 
tation, health  screening  and  educa- 
tion, in-home  services  (such  as  assist- 
ing in  household  repairs  to  enable  the 
elderly  to  live  independently  in  their 
homes),  legal  services,  meal  delivery, 
nursing  home  assistance  and  compan- 
ion programs. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  open  house 
September  1  sponsored  by  the  Area  4 
Agency  on  Aging  of  California,  I  wish 
to  commend  this  organization  on  its 
valuable  service  to  the  elderly  and  the 
community  as  a  whole.» 


VOTER  INTEREST  AND 
PARTICIPATION  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  200  years,  the  American  two- 
party  system  has  functioned  well.  At 
the  present  time,  though,  it  is  threat- 
ened by  changes  in  law  and  practice. 
In  order  to  preserve  and  shore  up  our 
historical  two-party  system,  on  May  1 1 
I  introduced  legislation  that  would 
allow  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  to  return  to  their  former 
strength  in  the  electoral  process. 
Prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
H.R.  2976,  the  Voter  Interest  and  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1983,  will  help  the 
American  people  have  additional  con- 
fidence that  their  governmental 
system  is  responsive  to  their  needs.  By 
moving  on  my  bill  now.  Congress  can 
substantially  improve  the  climate  for 
political  parties  prior  to  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  develop- 
ments that  have  made  this  legislation 
necessary.  Our  two-party  system  is 
almost  unique  in  the  world  today.  In 
countries  with  a  parliamentary  form 
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of  government,  there  tends  to  be  a 
large  variety  of  parties  competing  for 
office.  Canada's  four  parties,  Britain's 
three  parties,  and  the  multiparty 
system  of  Western  Europe  are  exam- 
ples of  this.  Multiparty  systems  sur- 
vive in  parliamentary  systems  because 
there  is  generally  control  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  by  the  Parliament.  Often, 
governments  rise  or  fall  on  coalitions. 
Frequent  votes  of  confidence  occur  to 
insure  that  such  governments  remain 
true  to  the  wishes  of  the  voters. 

One-party  states  exist  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  expecially  in  the  developing 
world  and  Moscow's  orbit.  They  argue 
that  elections,  or  at  least  competitive 
elections,  destabilize  the  government. 
A  kind  of  corporate  responsiveness  is 
credited  to  such  systems  by  their  cre- 
ators. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  there 
is  nothing  magical  about  a  two-party 
system.  As  I  have  noted,  two-party  sys- 
tems are  the  exception,  rather  that 
the  rule  in  today's  world.  But  the  two- 
party  system  has  served  the  United 
States  very  well  until  very  recently.  In 
the  past  10  years,  assaults  on  our  two- 
party  system  in  law  and  practice  have 
weakened  our  two  great  political  par- 
ties. The  result  is  that  the  American 
people  have  less  and  less  confidence 
that  our  political  parties  can  form  the 
basis  for  governing.  These  threats  to 
such  valuable  institutions  and  symbols 
of  our  Republic  must  be  ended.  My 
legislation  would  effectively  improve 
the  ability  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties  to  lead  our  electoral 
system  once  again. 

What  threats  have  developed  to  the 
two  parties?  First,  party  organizations 
at  the  precinct,  congressional  district. 
State,  and  National  levels  have  been 
weakened  in  the  name  of  reform.  Both 
parties  lack  their  former  ability  to 
nominate  candidates  for  office  having 
the  support  of  most  people  from  the 
party  in  a  given  geographic  area.  In 
place  of  this,  candidates  are  almost 
completely  free  to  act  on  their  own. 
Typically,  a  candidate  for  office  de- 
cides that  he  will  be  a  candidate,  orga- 
nizes his  own  campaign,  raises  his  own 
funds,  develops  his  own  strategy,  and 
he,  alone,  is  responsible  for  all  of  these 
things.  Candidate  selection,  campaign 
organization,  fund  raising,  strategy 
and  responsibility  used  to  have  impor- 
tant components  from  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties.  By  allowing  or 
encouraging  candidates  to  do  every- 
thing or  almost  everything  on  their 
own,  in  the  name  of  election  reform, 
voters  are  given  enormously  difficult 
choices.  Instead  of  using  the  position 
of  the  two  political  parties  as  refer- 
ence points  to  evaluate  candidates, 
voters  must  ascertain  the  gradations 
of  candidates  on  their  own.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  people  want  to  vote  for 
"the  man  and  not  the  party."  But  the 
present  system  weakens  the  tradition- 
al two  parties  by  allowing  candidates 
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to  run  without  the  discipline  of  party 
organization  and  assistance. 

Again  in  the  name  of  election 
reform,  political  parties  have  been  re- 
stricted in  the  amount  of  cash  and 
inkind  contributions  they  can  give  to 
candidates.  This  post-Watergate 
reform  was  institutionalized  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  case.  Buckley  against 
Valeo.  and  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  (FEC).  Taxpayer 
funds  make  up  most  of  the  available 
moneys  for  Presidential  candidates, 
once  they  qualify  according  to  FEC 
guidelines.  But  the  restriction  on  the 
assistance  that  can  be  given  a  candi- 
date by  the  two  national  political  par- 
ties has  the  result  of  leaving  a  good 
deal  of  slack  to  be  made  up  by  other 
organizations:  special  interest  groups 
and  political  action  committees 
(PAC's). 

Neither  special  interest  groups  nor 
political  action  committees  is  bad.  But 
because  of  their  great  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, the  voter  is  unable  to  demand 
the  kind  of  accountability  and  respon- 
siveness from  such  groups  and  com- 
mittees as  they  formerly  expected 
from  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  ex- 
treme costliness  of  congressional  elec- 
tions in  the  past  10  years  has  been 
made  worse  by  the  weakening  of  the 
two-party  system  in  all  phases  of  the 
electoral  process,  especially  the  fund- 
ing of  elections. 

Here  the  role  of  incumbency  comes 
into  play.  Special  Interest  groups  and 
PAC's  have  a  very  vital  stake  in  the 
status  quo.  Whatever  they  find  in 
Congress,  they  to  seek  in  Congress, 
simply  because  such  an  arrangement  is 
more  predictable  and  easier  to  work 
with  than  a  wave  of  new  faces  or  lead- 
erships election  after  election.  By  rely- 
ing on  funding  of  election  from  PAC's 
and  special  interest  groups,  incum- 
bents in  the  House  and  Senate  are  in- 
sulated from  the  will  of  the  American 
voter  to  an  unreasonable  extent. 
When  combined  with  the  enormous  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  perquisites 
available  to  incumbents  which  were 
enacted  under  the  leadership  of 
former  Representative  Wayne  L.  Hays, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  during  the  mid- 
1970's.  the  voters  have  their  decisions 
effectively  frustrated  by  the  combina- 
tion of  weakened  political  parties  and 
a  self-serving  congressional  gravy 
train.  Only  by  renewing  the  role  of  the 
two  political  parties  can  the  Congress 
make  sure  that  responsibility  returns 
to  the  election  process. 

The  result  of  the  present  system  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  political 
parties  from  2  to  540.  Each  candidate 
for  Congress  becomes  effectively  a 
small  political  party,  responsive  to 
nobody  except  himself  or  herself.  My 
legislation  would  reduce  the  relative 
importance  of  special  interest  groups 
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and  PAC's  by  simply  allowing  the  two 
political  parties  to  have  no  limits  on 
the  amounts  of  in  kind  and  cash  assist- 
ance they  cstfi  give  to  candidates.  Be- 
cause of  the  reporting  requirements  of 
the  present  law,  the  voters  would  have 
no  trouble  identifying  where  a  candi- 
date received  support.  Instead  of 
wading  through  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  this  or  that  special  interest  or 
political  action  group,  the  voter  would 
have  a  much  easier  time  evaluating 
the  philosophical  and  issue  differences 
between  candidates  for  Congress.  My 
legislation  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
existing  disclosure  requirements  of  po- 
litical contributions. 

My  concern  is  that  we  correct  a  real 
problem,  the  weakening  of  the  two- 
party  system,  rather  than  trying  to  re- 
strict the  powers  of  political  action 
committees.  It  is  obvious  that  PAC's 
developed  in  the  post-Watergate  era 
when  a  vacuum  was  created  by  the 
lessened  powers  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  to  finance  congres- 
sional elections.  The  Federal  Election 
Commission's  SUNPAC  decision 
merely  sought  to  balance  the  power  of 
prolabor  special  interests  who  had  tra- 
ditionally assisted  in  the  funding  of 
congressional  elections  by  allowing 
corporate  employees  to  form  PAC's. 
Both  prolabor  and  probusiness  politi- 
cal action  committees  have  increased 
their  influence  on  congressional  elec- 
tion financing  since  SUNPAC,  but 
they  did  not  cause  SUNPAC.  Had  the 
law  allowed  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  to  maintain  their 
traditional  funding  roles,  moneys 
raised  by  special  interest  groups  and 
political  action  committees  would 
automatically  be  controlled  to  a  large 
extent. 

To  restrict  political  action  commit- 
tees without  restoring  the  two-party 
system  to  vitality  leaves  only  one 
option  for  the  funding  of  congression- 
al elections.  The  taxpayer  would  be 
saddled  with  such  funding  if  neither 
political  parties  nor  political  action 
committees  could  manage  the  funding 
under  the  law.  Obviously,  taxpayer  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  elections 
would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the  in- 
cumbency protection  measures  insti- 
gated by  former  Congressman  Hays.  It 
would  also  encourage  a  proliferation 
of  candidates  within  primaries,  who 
would  be  propped  up  long  after  the 
voters  lost  interest  by  a  tidal  wave  of 
taxpayer         funds.  Furthermore, 

nonaffiliated  candidates  would  be  en- 
couraged to  run  with  the  backing  of 
taxpayer  funds  in  direct  competition 
to  candidates  of  the  traditional  two- 
party  system,  thereby  further  weaken- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  them. 

My  legislation,  in  restoring  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  two  traditional  par- 
ties, would  restore  among  voters  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  and  hold  re- 
sponsible candidates  for  Congress 
from   the   Democratic   or   Republican 
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parties.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
relative  role  of  special  interests  and 
political  action  committees  by  allowing 
the  bulk  of  congressional  funding  to 
be  handled  by  the  two  parties.  It 
would  discourage  taxpayer  funding  of 
elections,  and  the  additional  burden 
on  the  Federal  budget,  by  allowing  pri- 
vate financing  through  the  vehicle  of 
the  traditional  parties.  It  would  dimin- 
ish the  chances  of  successful  nonparty 
affiliated  candidates  as  well  as  prevent 
incumbent  protection  which  would  be 
the  natural  result  of  taxpayer  funding 
of  congressional  elections.  Moreover, 
my  legislation  would  restore  to  health 
a  system  that  has  worked  well  for 
nearly  200  years  rather  than  building 
a  Rube  Goldberg  system  in  which  the 
voter  has  every  right  to  lack  confi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  by 
our  colleagues  of  the  Voter  Interest 
and  Participation  Act  of  1983,  H.R. 
2976.* 


EXPLANATION  FOR  MISSED 
VOTE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  rollcall  No. 
299,  which  sought  to  close  portions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tions conference  report  (S.  675).  Had  I 
been  present  on  August  1,  1983.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye.  "• 


AMERICAS  PROGRESS  TOWARD 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  REFORM 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  honor  the  birthday  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Were  Dr^  King  here 
today  to  witness  our  consideration  of 
H.R.  2230,  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  en- 
couraged by  our  progress  over  the  past 
two  decades  in  civil  rights  reform. 

Today,  when  we  vote  on  this  bill  to 
reauthorize  and  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). This  is  a  compromise  amend- 
ment to  try  to  depoliticize  this  very 
important  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
oppose  all  amendments  to  weaken  the 
Edwards  compromise  and  to  vote  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  the  next  5  years.  It  is 
very  important,  and  we  owe  that  to 
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our     country     and     to     Dr.     King's 
memory. 

If  we  look  back,  there  is  much  to 
consider  about  how  this  legislation 
will  affect  the  future  direction  of  civil 
rights  in  the  United  States.  When  the 
Commission  was  formed  in  1957,  preju- 
dice and  segregation  were  common- 
place in  our  society:  in  education,  in 
employment,  in  housing,  and  in  our 
minds.  Not  a  single  portion  of  our  soci- 
ety was  spared  the  markings  of  racial 
injustice.  In  parts  of  the  country, 
drinking  fountains  bore  the  signs  of 
discrimination.  Even  our  institutions 
perpetuated  prejudicial  attitudes, 
until,  by  the  courage  of  some  rare  and 
courageous  individuals,  we  were  made 
to  recognize  our  folly  as  human 
beings. 

In  1955,  when  Ms.  Rosa  Parks,  a 
black  seamstress  in  Montgomery.  Ala., 
refused  to  move  "to  the  back  of  the 
bus."  she  was  jailed.  The  poignance  of 
her  act.  and  others  like  hers,  touched 
off  one  of  the  most  significant  revolu- 
tions in  American  history.  Prior  to  the 
civil  rights  revolution,  racial  prejudice 
and  social  injustice  were  the  accepted 
norm.  Civil  rights  were  forceably 
denied,  and  fear  kept  many  from  chal- 
lenging the  power  of  fiat.  Today,  while 
the  signs  of  blatant  discrimination 
might  not  be  as  openly  displayed,  the 
subtle  signs  of  a  not-so-glorious  past 
persist. 

Just  yesterday,  the  fairness  of  voting 
practices  in  the  primary  election  of  a 
southern  State  (Mississippi),  were 
brought  into  the  question.  Were  it  not 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  a  fair 
and  independent  assessment  of  voting 
practices  throughout  our  Nation 
would  not  have  been  made.  Without 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  would  not  be  on  the 
books  today. 

The  independent,  comprehensive 
studies  and  recommendations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  have  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on  policymak- 
ing. To  mire  debate  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Commission  in  controver- 
sy, or  to  make  Commission  members 
submissive  to  any  President,  whim  to 
fire  without  cause,  would  result  in  the 
unconscionable  demise  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  debate  here  today  must  not 
focus  on  the  dismal  record  of  the 
Reagan  administration  with  respect  to 
civil  rights.  Rather,  it  must  focus  on 
the  long-term  integrity  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  authorization  for  the 
Commission  is  due  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  but  its  work  is  far  from 
complete.  Yet  somehow,  there  are 
Members  of  this  body  and  of  the 
Senate  who  would  seek  to  entangle 
the  appointments  process  in  debate 
over  whether  to  reauthorize  the  Com- 
mission at  all.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
impose  a  structure  on  the  composition 
of  the  Commission,  nor  is  it  the  time 
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to  permit  the  President  to  fire  "at 
whim"  those  Commissioners  who 
would  not  agree  with  his  policies.  Nei- 
ther this  administration,  nor  any 
future  administration,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  tamper  with  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  It  must  remain  the  objec- 
tive voice  of  our  diverse  citizenry,  un- 
tainted by  political  controversy,  sup- 
portive of  civil  rights  reform,  and 
strengthened  by  fairness. 

August  28  will  mark  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  orderly  assembly  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  in 
front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  In  the 
midst  of  this  peaceful  pilgrimage  for 
civil  rights.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
spoke  out.  He  spoke  of  a  dream  which 
resounds  for  us  today.  He  spoke  of  his 
four  children  that  they  would  "one 
day  live  in  a  nation  where  they  will 
not  be  judged  by  the  color  of  their 
skin  but  by  the  content  of  their  char- 
acter." 

Dr.  King's  dream  was  once  consid- 
ered fantastic.  Today,  with  pride,  we 
can  boast  that  in  many  ways  it  has 
become  reality.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  greatly  affected  this 
change.  It  has  forced  us  to  look  at  our 
society,  examine  our  institutions,  and 
reform  our  laws.  It  must  remain  the 
independent  appraiser  of  equal  protec- 
tion under  law  for  Dr.  King's  children 
and  for  generations  to  come.  Let  us 
preserve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  through  passage 
of  the  Edwards  amendment.* 
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I  will  miss  having  Alice  Rivlin  at  the 
helm  of  CBO.  She  leaves  us.  however, 
knowing  that  she  has  well  served  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 
The  esteem  in  which  CBO  is  held  is 
her  monument. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Alice  Rivlin  for 
her  wise  counsel  during  her  tenure  at 
CBO  and  to  wish  her  well  in  her  en- 
deavors at  the  Brookings  Institution.  I 
am  glad  that  she  will  remain  close  by 
because  I  am  sure  that,  as  we  proceed 
to  address  the  severe  economic  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation,  we  will  need 
her  wisdom  and  insight. 

I  wish  her  the  very  best  of  luck  in 
the  next  chapter  of  her  distinguished 
career.* 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 154— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  COMMEND  DR. 
ALICE  RIVLIN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  a  much  deserved  tribute  to  Dr. 
Alice  Rivlin  upon  her  retirement  as 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
£lpsely  with  Alice  Rivlin  for  the  last  5 
years.  I  have  been  consistently  im- 
pressed by  the  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  nonpartisanship  she 
brought  to  CBO  and  by  her  readiness 
to  respond  frankly  to  questions  even 
when  her  answers  were  unpopular. 

Alice  is  the  only  Director  that  CBO 
has  ever  had.  She  built,  from  scratch, 
an  organization  which  has  become  an 
indispensable  part  of  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  timely  and  objective  fore- 
casts, its  examinations  of  Federal 
fiscal  priorities,  and  its  options  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  CBO  has  sent  to 
Congress  welcome  analyses  of  pressing 
issues.  We  simply  could  not  do  without 
CBO. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KURT 
WEISHAUPT 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
m  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  upon  a  lime,  in  a  land  far  away, 
in  a  lifetime  almost  forgotten,  the 
world  had  gone  mad.  Persecution,  vio- 
lence, upheaval,  torture,  destruction, 
death— it  was  a  nightmare  beyond 
what  language  can  describe.  That  tem- 
pestuous period  of  history,  however, 
drove  Kurt  Weishaupt  and  his  lovely 
bride  Trude  to  the  shores  of  America. 

He  came  here,  not  with  his  hands 
open,  but  with  his  arms  outstretched. 
He  came  here,  not  bitter,  as  he  had 
every  right  to  be,  and  not  morbid,  as 
one  might  have  expected.  His  world 
was  destroyed,  but  he  came  here  with 
hopes,  and  dreams,  and  aspirations.  He 
came  here  with  a  yearning  to  live  in 
peace,  untouched  by  prejudice,  and 
with  a  desire  to  build  a  strong,  loving 
family. 

And  that  he  did.  Mr.  Speaker.  He 
built  on  his  hopes  and  his  dreams,  and 
he  built  a  family  whose  love  for  one 
another  knows  no  bounds,  and  whose 
desire  to  help  their  fellow  human 
beings  seems  endless. 

Recently.  Kurt  Weishaupt  turned 
70.  Yet  he  shows  no  sign  of  slowing 
down,  no  slacking  of  his  determination 
to  help  others  less  fortunate  than 
himself.  He  remembers  what  the  world 
was  like  when  he  was  young,  and  he 
works  to  insure  that  the  world  will 
never  again  be  so  cruel. 

That  is  why  Kurt  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Gift  of  Life  program. 
Even  in  our  modem  age,  with  all  our 
technological  advances,  there  are 
many  terribly  sick  children  all  over 
the  world  who  are  not  getting  the 
high-quality  medical  attention  they  so 
desperately  need.  Kurt  and  Trude.  and 
those  who  work  with  them,  give  these 
children  the  Gift  of  Life,  placing  them 
in  American  hospitals  where  they  can 
be  properly  treated,  and  raising  funds 
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to  cover  the  costs  of  the  expensive 
care  they  require.  Kurt  has  been  to 
Korea,  for  example,  twice  in  the  past  3 
years,  arranging  treatment  for  over 
100  sick  Korean  children. 

The  Gift  of  Life  program  is  only  one 
outlet  for  the  energies  of  this  great 
American  philanthropist.  Within  his 
hometown  of  Flushing,  he  is  vice 
president  of  the  Boys'  Club,  which 
over  the  years  has  provided  construc- 
tive recreational  activities  for  thou- 
sands of  local  underprivileged  young- 
sters. He  is  on  the  board  Of  directors 
of  the  Flushing  YMCA.  and  he  is  a 
new  board  member  of  Bowne  House, 
the  historic  landmark  in  Queens 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  freedom 
of  religion  in  America.  Just  recently 
Kurt  concluded  a  term  as  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Flushing,  and  he 
serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Queens'  Booth  Memorial  Medical 
Center,  a  busy,  urban  hospital  which 
has  often  benefited  from  his  philan- 
thropic interest. 

Kurt  has  long  been  involved  with 
stamp  collecting,  as  both  a  vocation 
and  an  avocation.  He  is  vice  president 
of  the  International  Stamp  Dealers 
Association  and  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Stamp  Dealers  Association. 
What  is  a  hobby  for  others,  however, 
is  just  another  way  to  contribute  for 
him.  He  is  a  founding  member  of  Phil- 
atelic Hobbies  for  the  Wounded.  Since 
1948.  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
March  of  Dimes  stamp  and  coin  divi- 
sion, and  since  1952.  he  has  been  co- 
chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
stamp  and  coin  division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  only  imagine 
the  awe  and  joy  with  which  Trude  and 
Kurt  must  have  first  stepped  upon 
this  great  land  of  ours,  how  grateful 
they  must  have  left.  The  irony,  howev- 
er, is  that  it  is  America,  although  un- 
knowing at  the  time,  that  should  have 
been  grateful;  for  Kurt  and  Trude. 
who  came  from  far  away,  with  nothing 
but  their  self  respect,  had  actually 
adopted  us. 

They  have  reinforced  the  values 
upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
built:  they  have  retaught  us  the  real 
meaning  of  humanity,  of  brotherhood, 
and  of  decency.  The  nightmare  and 
the  tragedy  that  drove  them  from  a 
world  so  far  away  on  a  journey  filled 
with  fear  and  trepidation  ended  on  the 
day  that  Kurt  and  Trude  breathed 
free  air.  At  the  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
day  meant  little  to  anyone  except  the 
Weishaupts.  We  know  now  that, 
though  unheralded  at  that  time,  it  was 
indeed  a  truly  great  day  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Kurt  and  Trude  Weishaupt  are  the 
absolute  embodiment  of  the  American 
way.  the  American  dream.  They  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  each  and 
every  day,  teaching  us  what  humani- 
tarianism  is  all  about.  Surely,  hun- 
dreds of  Americans,  myself  included. 
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as  well  as  countless  others  all  over  this 
globe,  have  found  their  lives  enriched 
simply  by  knowing  Kurt  and  Trude 
Weishaupt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  all 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  join  me  in  wish- 
ing happy  birthday  to  this  great 
American,  to  this  great  humanitarian, 
and  in  wishing  him  and  his  lovely  wife 
many,  many,  many  more  years  of  pro- 
ductivity, satisfaction,  love,  and  joy.« 


AUGUST   21:   A   DAY   CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA WILL  REMEMBER 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  August 
21  is  an  important  day  for  Czechoslo- 
vakian  people  all  over  the  world.  On 
this  day  in  1968.  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  the  defense- 
less nation  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
stamped  out  the  Czechoslovakian  peo- 
ple's movement  toward  freedom.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  we  commemorate 
that  fateful  day,  and  take  note  that 
the  freedoms  which  we  today  enjoy  in 
the  United  States  must  constantly  be 
defended. 

The  invasion  by  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  troops  was  swift  and  deci- 
sive. Over  650.000  troops  swept  across 
the  Czechoslovakian  land  and  seized 
key  state,  party,  and  legislative  offi- 
cials. Reform  leaders  were  taken  to 
Moscow  for  interrogation.  Martial  law 
was  declared.  There  was  some  passive 
resistance,  such  as  the  clandestine 
radio  stations  that  broadcast  all  over 
the  country,  but  the  Czechoslovakian 
epithets  were  no  match  for  the  Soviet 
tanks.  Czechoslovakia's  brief  encoun- 
ter with  the  basic  freedoms  that  are 
enjoyed  in  the  West  was  quickly  and 
violently  ended. 

What  we  commemorate  on  August 
21  is  not  only  the  subjugation  of  one 
people  by  another,  but  the  basic  strug- 
gle for  rights  and  freedoms  that  goes 
on  daily  around  the  world.  Hungary  in 
the  1950's,  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  and 
Poland  in  1980  have  all  demonstrated 
that  totalitarian  governments  can  be 
installed  in  a  country,  but  the  desire 
of  the  people  for  freedom  and  justice 
cannot  be  eliminated. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Soviet 
Union  must  rule  Eastern  Europe  with 
an  iron  fist.  The  drive  for  freedom  and 
dignity  that  resides  within  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  bloc  is  strong  and 
cannot  be  eliminated.  This  determina- 
tion is  reflected  in  numerous  events  of 
the  past  30  years.  The  various  upris- 
ings against  the  Communists,  the  pas- 
sive resistance  displayed  by  the  Czechs 
in  1968  and  Poland's  continuing  labor 
struggle  are  all  vivid  demonstrations 
of  the  will  for  freedom  in  Eastern 
Europe. 
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Today,  15  years  after  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Czech 
people  enjoy  no  more  freedom  than 
they  did  in  the  1960's.  and  the  Soviet 
presence  is  just  as  pervasive.  As  Ameri- 
cans and  proud  citizens  of  the  greatest 
democracy  on  Earth,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
provide  a  beacon  of  freedom  for  op- 
pressed people  to  look  toward,  and  an 
example  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all 
the  world  to  admire.  While  democracy 
is  certainly  safe  in  our  land,  it  is  not 
necessarily  permanent.  As  Thomas 
Jefferson  said.  'Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  liberty."  We  in 
this  country  have  been  blessed  with  a 
government  and  a  people  that  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  freedoms 
of  which  our  Czechoslovakian  broth- 
ers can  only  dream.  To  help  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
around  the  world,  we  should  set  an  ex- 
ample of  freedom  and  justice  that  ev- 
eryone can  follow. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  and  de- 
termination of  the  Czechoslovakian 
people  that  they  could  move  toward 
freedom  in  1968  in  spite  of  the  specter 
of  Soviet  domination.  I  congratulate 
the  Denni  Hlasatel  newspaper  and  its 
editor,  Joseph  Kucera,  for  memorializ- 
ing this  anniversary  and  reminding  us 
of  one  people's  struggle  for  freedom. 
Commemoration  of  the  August  21. 
1968,  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  reaf- 
firms both  our  support  for  the  Czecho- 
slovakian people,  and  our  dedication 
to  making  freedom  and  dignity  a  reali- 
ty for  people  around  the  world.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  for  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  Levin  amendment  to 
H.R.  2780,  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  Amendments  of  1983, 
which  occurred  on  Tuesday.  August  2. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "no."* 


SHRINE  TO  ST.  THOMAS  MORE 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1983 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  marked  the  commemoration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Thomas  More,  the  patron  saint  of  law- 
yers and  all  government  workers,  who 
was  led  to  the  executioner's  ax  and 
martyrdom  in  London  on  July  6,  1535. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  during  his  long 
career  in  law  and  political  life,  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament  and  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons;  he 
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also  held  the  high  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  and  several 
lesser  diplomatic  and  judicial  posts.  He 
was  always  a  deeply  religious  and  holy 
man,  as  evidenced  by  his  beatification 
in  1886  and  canonization  in  1935.  But 
in  his  lifetime,  Thomas  More  was  also 
a  preeminent  English  and  European 
scholar,  author,  lawyer,  theologian, 
humanist,  diplomat,  philosopher,  poli- 
tician, and  counsel  to  the  King. 
Throughout  his  public  and  political 
life,  moreover,  he  maintained  con- 
stantly a  devoted  and  active  personal 
interest  in  his  large  family  and  house- 
hold. In  this.  I  believe  he  set  an 
unique  and  enduring  example  for  us 
all. 

Many  in  Congress  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  we  now  have  nearby  on 
Capitol  Hill  a  new  statue  and  small 
shrine  to  St.  Thomas  More,  located 
just  inside  St.  Joseph's  Church  at 
Second  and  C  Streets  NE.  The  neces- 
sary renovation  work  to  enable  the 
statue  to  be  displayed  was  completed 
through  the  generous  support  of  the 
Thomas  More  Society  of  America  and 
with  the  special  efforts  of  my  good 
friend.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Murphy, 
S.T.L.,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

On  June  22,  1983,  the  feast  day  of 
St.  Thomas  More,  Monsignor  Murphy 
celebrated  a  special  noontime  Mass  in 
honor  of  Thomas  More  and  dedicated 
the  statue.  He  was  assisted  in  the  lit- 
urgy by  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Petrella, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
More  in  southeast  Washington,  by  the 
Rev.  Ladislas  Orsy.  S.J..  of  Catholic 
University,  and  by  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Murray,  associate  pastor  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's. The  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  O'Con- 
nell,  rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Thomas  More  in  Arlington,  Va.,  was 
the  homilist. 

On  the  prie-dieu  or  kneeler  placed 
before  the  More  statue  in  St.  Joseph's, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  with  a  special 
devotion  to  this  saint,  is  a  prayer  com- 
posed by  Hon.  Howard  T.  Markey, 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit  and  the 
founder  of  the  Thomas  More  Society. 
It  is  adapted  from  a  prayer  originally 
written  for  lawyers,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

St.  Thomas  More,  be  our  advocate  and 
counsel  before  the  Divine  tribunal  that 
alone  is  without  error. 

Bespeak  for  us  the  wisdom  to  apply  the 
precepts  of  God's  eternal  law  to  the  prob- 
lenvs  of  our  daily  lives. 

Intercede  for  us  that  we  may  emulate  the 
sense  of  humor  which  made  your  heart  echo 
with  the  mirth  of  heaven. 

Pray  that  we  may  spurn  false  oaths  and 
live  as  You  did.  faithful  to  our  faith,  even 
though  by  doing  so  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  our  all  as  You  sacrificed  yours. 

These  things  seek  for  us  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord.  Amen.* 
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DON'T  PLAY  "BLAME  THE 
SCHOOLS" 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  educational  system  needs 
reform.  We  recognize  the  need  for 
higher  standards,  stricter  discipline, 
and  more  clearly  defined  goals.  How- 
ever, few  people  accept  that  in  order 
to  achieve  meaningful,  lasting  reform, 
we  must  also  reform  the  societal  per- 
ception of  education.  Society  must  rec- 
ognize the  fundamental  role  of  educa- 
tion. 

Education  is  the  foundation  of  socie- 
ty. Our  educational  system  has  given 
us  a  largely  literate  society.  Our  na- 
tional preeminence  in  technology  is 
largely  due  to  the  training  researchers 
received  in  this  educational  system. 
Our  schools  provide  the  citizenship 
education  vital  to  a  representative  de- 
mocracy. Attempts  at  educational 
reform  should  recognize  the  basic 
need  for  education,  and  the  myriad 
roles  and  types  of  training  schools  per- 
form. Thomas  Jefferson  understood 
the  importance  of  education  to  socie- 
ty: "A  civilization  which  expects  to  be 
both  ignorant  and  free  expects  that 
which  never  was  and  never  will  be." 

Educational  reform  must  also  recog- 
nize that  schools  are  strongly  affected 
by  societal  changes.  Through  major 
societal  changes  and  events  of  the  past 
decades— the  baby  boom,  technological 
revolutions,  wars,  a  "drug  culture." 
rising  divorce  rates,  and  the  break- 
down of  the  traditional  family- 
schools  persevered  with  amazing  resil- 
iency and  continuity.  Yet  we  see  the 
effects  of  these  changes  in  the  school- 
room in  lack  of  discipline,  short  atten- 
tion spans,  and  immature  children 
facing  adult  problems. 

Ben  Harris,  a  professor  of  education- 
al administration  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  wrote  about  these 
issues.  Mr.  Harris  asks  us  not  to  play 
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games  with  educational  reform.  He 
recognizes  schools'  strengths,  and  asks 
society's  support  in  shaping  reasona- 
ble solutions.  I  particularly  call  to 
your  attention  his  recommendation 
that  providing  in-service  education  for 
teachers  would  produce  better  results 
than  merit  pay.  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[FYom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

2.  1983] 

Don't  Play  "Blame  the  Schools" 

(By  Ben  M.  Harris) 

American  schools  have  many  problems. 
They  reflect  the  problems  of  the  larger  soci- 
ety and  long  decades  of  public  neglect.  But 
critics  of  many  stripes  seem  bent  upon  some 
"quick  fix"  and  generally  fail  to  either  diag- 
nose or  prescribe  with  thoughtful  logic.  At 
least  three  realities  seem  largely  ignored  or 
misrepresented  by  much  of  the  current 
media  treatment  of  the  public  education 
scene  in  this  nation: 

1.  The  public  schools  have  many  very  seri- 
ous problems,  but  they  have  demonstrated 
enormous  strengths  as  well.  Schools  have 
accommodated  to  "baby  booms,"  teacher 
shortages,  and  deteriorating  facilities  with 
stability  and  continuity  of  service  to  all. 
They  have  adapted  their  programs  to  ac- 
commodate slow  learners,  handicapped, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  a  constantly 
changing  set  of  social  values. 

In  recent  years,  a  new  record  was  set  in 
holding  power— 75  percent  of  all  secondary- 
age  youth  were  actually  in  school  for  the 
first  time  in  America's  history.  Illiteracy  has 
been  so  completely  eradicated  among  stu- 
dents that  new  and  more  demanding  stand- 
ards called  "adult  competence"  or  "life 
skills"  have  replaced  the  literacy  measures 
used  throughout  most  of  the  world  to  re- 
flect national  progress. 

2.  The  teachers  of  America's  schools 
number  approximately  2.5  million— the  larg- 
est group  of  college  graduates  in  any  one  oc- 
cupational endeavor.  They  determine,  in  a 
large  measure,  what  the  unique  contribu- 
tion of  the  school  will  be  to  student 
progress,  but  they  don't  do  it  alone.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  quality  of  education  is  heavi- 
ly shared  by  parents  and  the  larger  commu- 
nity. 

Even  so,  the  persistent  teacher  shortage 
of  the  past  30  years  has  left  its  scars.  The 
shortages  were  never  seriously  addressed  by 
our  people  or  our  politicians.  School  offi- 
cials were  forced,  decade  after  decade,  to 
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accept  virtually  all  applicants  with  mini- 
mum qualifications.  Pew  teachers  have  had 
anything  approximating  the  amount  or 
quality  of  professional  training  offered  to 
virtually  every  other  profession. 

These  failures  to  recruit,  select,  or  ade- 
quately train  have  been  compounded  by  the 
persistent  refusal  of  boards,  legislatures, 
and  the  Congress  to  fund  in-service  training 
programs  in  the  face  of  obvious  needs. 

Our  Johnny-come-lately  critics  seem  ut- 
terly unaware  that  the  youthful  teaching 
force  of  the  nation  (average  age  in  mid-30s) 
is  ready  and  willing  to  upgrade  its  practices 
through  retraining,  in-service  education, 
and  human  resource  development  programs. 
Instead  these  critics  offer  warmed-over,  long 
discredited  "merit  pay"  plans  that  would 
not  produce  needed  results  in  any  case. 

3.  The  schools  are  "at  risk"  from  persist- 
ent scapegoating  and  public  neglect.  A  bit  of 
reflection  is  required  to  recall  the  Rudolf 
Flesch  mania  for  phonics  in  the  1940s,  the 
new  math  panacea  in  the  1950s,  the  TV  cur- 
riculum projects  bypassing  the  classroom 
teacher  in  the  eOs,  and  the  back  to  basics 
with  minimum  competency  testing  of  the 
1970s.  Each  is  an  example  of  doomed-to-fail- 
ure  efforts  at  "school  reform,"  foisted  upon 
school  officials  by  vested  interest  groups 
and  unknowing,  self-appointed  critics.  The 
1980s  are  off  to  another  decade  of  capri- 
cious, ill-conceived,  politically  motivated 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  our  schools. 

The  parents  of  the  nation  should  be 
aroused.  Their  children  have  become  pawns 
in  an  incessant  game  called  "blame  the 
school."  The  right  of  each  child  to  a  cur- 
riculum that  suits  his  or  her  individual 
needs  is  being  abridged.  The  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  parents  to  work  closely  with 
teachers  and  local  school  officials  to  provide 
an  education  that  is  supportive  of  fsmiily 
life  and  consistent  with  their  aspirations  for 
their  children  are  being  frustrated.  Finally, 
the  wisdom  and  technical  expertise  of 
150,000  school  administrators  and  supervi- 
sors and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fine  ex- 
perienced teachers  is  being  literally  wasted. 

A  new  era  has  come  upon  the  land  and 
sown  chaos  in  our  schools.  We  cannot 
return  to  the  past,  but  we  can  reaffirm  the 
rights  of  students,  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  officials  to  shape  locally  and  person- 
ally the  education  of  each  learner.  We  need 
cheerleaders,  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  sup- 
porters, a  few  responsible  officials,  some 
water  boys,  too!  But  too  many  coaches  inter- 
fering with  players'  efforts  is  a  sure  way  to 
lose  the  game.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Sovereign  Lord  of  history,  as  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  final  act  of  the 
Senate  this  year,  the  world  is  in  confu- 
sion: wars  and  near  wars  on  many 
fronts  threaten  world  peace— interna- 
tional relations  are  strained  and  frag- 
ile—millions in  America  are  unem- 
ployed—millions are  poor,  voiceless, 
and  afraid.  As  the  drama  unfolds  in 
this  Chamber,  may  it  be  of  substance 
and  not  charade.  Help  each  player  to 
take  seriously  his  role  in  the  light  of 
the  unprecedented  crises.  Let  business 
be  done  here  which  will  address  itself 
to  the  real  issues  and  not  to  games 
with  rules  and  precedents. 

Father  in  Heaven,  since  we  last  met, 
the  Senate  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
statesmen.  May  the  memory  of  the 
legacy  left  us  by  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  which  has  been  verbalized  by 
so  many  of  his  peers,  motivate  the 
Senate  to  its  individual  and  corporate 
finest  hours. 

Deliver  us  from  petty  animosities, 
from  the  sacrifice  of  principle  for  po- 
litical expediency.  And,  dear  God. 
whatever  the  drama  of  these  next 
weeks  bring  forth,  let  it  not  be 
comedy.  In  Jesus  name.  Amen. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  a  veto  mes- 
sage at  the  desk  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 149.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  veto  message  on  that  measure 
to  temporarily  suspend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  milk  price  support  program  be 
spread  on  the  Journal  and  held  at  the 
desk,  to  be  called  up  by  the  majority 
leader,  after  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  I  have 
discussed  this.  There  is  no  objection 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


VETO  MESSAGE  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  149 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  brief  matter  of  business  to  trans- 
act and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton). 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  with  the  minority 
leader,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  be 
combined  and  to  extend  the  time  by 
that  amount  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  and  that 
the  time  permitted  to  Members  to 
speak  under  the  order  for  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  limit 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  nor  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
duty  now  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 


DR.  RICHARD  C.  HALVERSON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  congratulate  our  distinguished 
Chaplain  for  his  return  to  the  rostrum 
and  his  opening  prayer  today.  As 
Members  know,  he  has  been  temporar- 
ily absent.  I  am  happy  that  he  is  back 
and  with  us  once  more.  We  extend  him 
our  best  wishes. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  HENRY  M. 
JACKSON 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  both  great  sadness  and  a  deep 
sense  of  honor  that  I  rise  to  memorial- 
ize my  senior  colleague  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  dominant  figure  on  the  na- 
tional political  landscape,  the  leading 
statesman  of  my  home  State,  who 
served  its  people  as  an  elected  officer 
for  almost  45  years:  and  a  man  who 
was  esteemed,  admired,  and  loved  by 
his  colleagues  in  this  body  for  more 
than  30  years,  the  Honorable  Henry 
M.  Jackson. 

Today,  we  celebrate  his  life  and  his 
service.  Henry  Jackson  was  not  a  man 
who  would  have  sought  public  eulogies 
or  commemoration.  He  preferred  the 
quiet    accomplishment    of    legislation 


passed,  agreements  reached,  and  the 
people  protected  and  defended.  He 
would  have  regarded  these  as  his  true 
memorial,  as  indeed  they  are.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  well  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  nature  of  this  man  and  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  accomplishments, 
and  to  record  them  for  those  who  did 
not  know  Senator  Jackson,  that  they 
might  understand  how  he  came  to  a 
place  of  such  high  standing  in  his  col- 
leagues', and  his  countrymen's  eyes. 

Born  the  son  of  Norwegian  immi- 
grants. Scoop  Jackson's  life  personi- 
fied the  glory  and  unlimited  opportu- 
nity of  the  American  experience.  A 
man  who  worked  to  put  himself 
through  school,  he  rose  purely  on  the 
merits  of  his  own  intelligence,  dili- 
gence, and  caring.  It  is  a  little  old  fash- 
ioned today  to  tout  the  character- 
building  aspects  of  hard  work  and  self- 
reliance,  but  no  one  who  knew  Henry 
Jackson  ever  doubted  their  truth. 

Shortly  after  finishing  law  school, 
Henry  Jackson  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Snohomish  County, 
Wash.  Two  years  later,  at  28,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Congress,  and  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  this  institution. 
His  career  in  the  Congress  spanned 
the  administrations  of  nine  Presidents. 
He  arrived  during  the  New  Deal  era  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  served 
with  distinction  for  a  dozen  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
more  than  30  years  in  the  Senate. 
During  that  period,  Henry  Jackson 
participated  in  virtually  every  great 
national  debate  of  his  time.  Never  a 
man  to  bend  with  prevailing  political 
winds,  his  basic  positions  changed 
little  over  the  years.  His  entire  career 
is  testimony  to  his  certitude  that  clar- 
ity and  consistency  of  purpose  serves 
one's  country  far  better  than  adher- 
ence to  transient  political  trends. 

For  what  shall  we  remember  Scoop 
Jackson?  Each  Member  of  this  body, 
each  friend,  will  have  his  private 
answer  to  that  question.  But  surely 
any  public  accounting  of  the  man  will 
recall  first  and  foremost  his  deep  love 
of  country,  its  people,  and  its  institu- 
tions. Henry  Jackson  was  a  true  patri- 
ot. 

While  Henry  Jackson  occupied  him- 
self with  the  business  of  the  whole 
world,  he  never  forgot  his  origins.  He 
drew  his  strength  from  the  working 
people  of  Everett  and  the  lovely  farms 
and  towering  mountains  of  Snohomish 
County.  He  never  forgot  the  friends  of 
his  youth. 

His  was  a  love  of  country  bom  of 
knowledge  of  its  people  and  commit- 
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ment  to  its  values.  Henry  Jackson  was 
a  man  with  the  strength  to  defend 
what  he  loved.  His  recognition  that  his 
country  was  not  perfect  never  led  him 
to  doubt  that  it  is  the  last,  best  hope 
of  Earth,  and  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
people  and  principles  of  this  Nation 
were  a  source  of  steadfastness  and  res- 
olution to  which  all  good  people  could 
repair  during  times  of  uncertainty. 

Always  a  firm  believer  in  a  strong 
defense,  even  when  this  was  not  a  pop- 
ular position,  Henry  Jackson  never 
forgot  what  he  witnessed  as  a  young 
Congressman  just  preceding  and 
during  World  War  II.  After  a  visit  to 
liberated  Buchenwald,  he  had  no  illu- 
sions about  the  fundamental  and  per- 
manent conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism. He  worked  constantly  to  remind 
his  fellow  Senators  and  citizens  of  the 
overriding  necessity  to  assure  that 
America  would  always  be  strong.  His 
straightforward  love  of  country  was  an 
example  for  all  of  us. 

That  experience  at  Buchenwald  also 
burned  into  Henry  Jackson's  con- 
science an  impression  of  the  Holocaust 
which  made  him  an  unwavering  de- 
fender of  the  right  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  a  homeland  in  an  Israel 
strong  enough  to  defend  its  independ- 
ence, and  the  right  of  Jews  and  others 
everywhere  to  leave  freely  the  nations 
which  persecute  them.  Israel  had  no 
firmer  friend. 

Senator  Jackson  will  also  be  remem- 
bered for  his  unrelenting  defense  of 
the  civil  rights  of  other  persecuted 
groups.  During  the  worst  of  the 
McCarthy  era,  when  panic  and  fear 
threatened  the  reputations  of  many 
decent  men  and  women,  Henry  Jack- 
son, then  a  newly  elected  Senator,  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  against  public 
panic,  and  to  remind  Americans  of  the 
real  threat  posed  to  the  civil  liberties 
of  many  Americans. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  leading  de- 
fender of  all  who  are  persecuted  for 
conscience  throughout  the  world.  His 
activities  took  the  form  not  only  of 
speeches  and  reminders  of  the  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
sphere,  past  and  present,  but  also  of 
legislation  which  translated  that  out- 
rage into  concrete  action.  Scoop  Jack- 
son reminded  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  heir  to,  and  of  necessi- 
ty defender  of,  a  tradition  in  which  se- 
curing basic  human  rights  for  all 
people  is  an  inseparable  cornerstone  of 
foreign  policy.  On  issues  of  basic 
human  rights.  Scoop  knew  that  the  se- 
curing of  the  rights  of  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  must 
remain  forever  a  goal  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Jackson  also  left  us  a  record 
of  real  achievement  in  protecting  our 
environment  and  our  natural  re- 
sources. In  this  course,  he  was  led  by 
the  environment  in  which  he  grew  up, 
and  by  his  sense  that  we  are  all  the 


trustees  for  all  future  generations  of 
Americans.  One  of  his  landmark 
achievements  was  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  passed  in  1970. 
But  this  was  only  a  part  of  Senator 
Jackson's  legacy.  In  my  home  State, 
we  have  a  beautiful  national  park— the 
North  Cascades  National  Park— which 
will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  monument 
to  Senator  Henry  Jackson. 

But  Scoop  Jackson  also  knew  that 
we  grow,  gain  strength,  and  provide 
opportunities  for  our  people  by  a 
proper  development  of  our  resources. 
Irrigation  and  water  projects  along 
the  mighty  Columbia  River  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Henry  Jackson.  He 
brought  balance  and  reason  to  debates 
too  often  inflamed  by  rhetoric  and 
passion. 

Balance  and  reason  were  always 
characteristic  of  Senator  Jackson.  He 
was  a  curious  and  intellectual  man 
with  wide-ranging  interests  and  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  facts.  As  this  is 
visible  in  his  legislative  history,  so  also 
was  it  apparent  in  his  personal  style. 
My  friend  Scoop  always  wanted  to 
know  more,  to  understand  more.  To 
solicit  another  reason  he  was  constant- 
ly asking  questions,  not  rhetorically, 
but  from  a  burning  desire  to  learn. 

Henry  Jackson's  public  record  is 
well  documented.  He  has  permanent 
living  memorials  across  the  Nation  and 
around  the  world,  in  the  cherished 
memories  of  all  those  who  love  liberty, 
and  the  democratic  process.  Senator 
Jackson  was  a  man  who  elevated  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "politician." 

What  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
record,  but  is  engraved  on  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  knew  him,  was  the 
man's  great  humanity.  Scoop  Jackson 
was  never  a  man  who  allowed  impor- 
tant responsibilities  to  inflate  his  own 
view  of  himself.  He  was  a  man  impa- 
tient with  pomposity,  and  generous 
with  his  warmth.  How  often,  and  how 
easily,  could  Scoop  Jackson  put  a 
gathering  at  ease  with  a  .  humorous 
comment,  directed  most  frequently  at 
himself. 

Henry  Jackson  was  in  all  things  a 
man  of  the  people.  Although  he  spent 
a  lifetime  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  he 
did  so  without  ever  leaving  the  coun- 
tryside of  Washington  State.  He  knew, 
and  was  known,  in  every  town  and 
county.  Congressman  Al  Swift  tells  of 
driving  with  Scoop  Jackson  along  the 
back  roads  near  Silvana,  in  Snohomish 
County,  relating  the  names  of  each  of 
the  owners  of  the  farms  and  pointing 
with  special  relish  to  the  home  of  a 
Republican  farmer,  who,  said  Scoop, 
"voted  for  me  for  prosecutor." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  being 
somewhat  less  thrilled  by  that  anec- 
dote than  Congressman  Swift  was. 

The  sense  of  loss  in  Washington 
State  now  is  personal  and  immediate, 
even  for  many  who  never  met  Scoop 
Jackson  but  felt  that  they  neverthe- 
less knew  him.  and  he,  them. 


Senator  Jackson  leaves  another  per- 
sonal legacy:  A  legion  of  men  and 
women  who  worked  on  his  staff  and 
his  campaigns  over  more  than  four 
decades.  These  men  and  women  are 
scattered  now  across  the  country, 
around  the  world,  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Washington,  some  in  public 
pursuits  and  some  in  private.  All  were 
changed  by  their  association  with 
Scoop;  all  are  the  larger  for  it. 

As  Tom  Foley,  now  majority  whip  of 
the  House,  put  it,  "For  all  of  us  who 
served  him,  it  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
our  days  a  matter  of  enormous  pride." 

Finally,  his  intimates  knew  him  as  a 
devoted  family  man.  He  came  to  mar- 
riage and  family  relatively  late  in  life, 
and  no  doubt  this  fact  heightened  his 
appreciation  of  both.  We,  in  the 
Senate,  may  have  thought  that  Scoop 
belonged  to  us;  his  family  knew  better. 
No  one  who  attended  Senator  Jack- 
son's funeral  and  listened  to  Anna 
Marie  and  Peter  Jackson  pay  tribute 
to  their  father  eloquently,  thoughtful- 
ly, and  emotionally  could  doubt  what 
Henry  Jackson  meant  to  his  children, 
or  his  pride  in  them. 

No  one  who  has  ever  basked  in  the 
sunlight  of  Helen  Jackson's  joy, 
strength,  and  peace  could  doubt 
Henry  Jackson's  deep  love  for  her,  or 
hers  for  him. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  pray  for 
the  country  and  for  the  Senate.  But 
an  additional  special  prayer  must  be 
said  for  his  wife,  Helen,  his  daughter, 
Anna  Marie,  and  his  son,  Peter.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  Scoop 
was  theirs  alone.  We  thank  them  for 
sharing  him  with  us. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  a  few  more  personal  re- 
markd.  Although  I  first  met  Senator 
Jackson  more  than  20  years  ago,  I 
came  to  know  him  well  and  personally 
only  beginning  with  my  election  to 
this  body. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  friend,  ad- 
mirer, and  fierce  supporter  of  Warren 
Magnuson  during  all  of  Senator  Mag- 
nuson's  career.  He  chaired  most  of 
Senator  Magnuson's  campaigns,  in- 
cluding his  last.  But  within  the  hour 
of  the  declaration  of  my  victory.  Scoop 
Jackson  called  me,  congratulated  me 
warmly,  and  offered  his  guidance  and 
support  for  me  in  this  new  challenge. 

From  that  day  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  we  never  exchanged  a  harsh 
word.  We  met  constantly  to  consider 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  our 
constituents  without  exception,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  we  joined  in  every 
initiative  designed  to  promote  the  bet- 
terment of  our  State.  The  blood  of 
friendship  and  respect  was  thicker 
than  the  water  of  partisanship. 

I  knew  Henry  Jackson  as  an  exam- 
ple to  emulate,  a  friend  to  delight  in, 
and  a  wise  counselor  to  whom  to  turn 
on  ocasions  too  numerous  to  count.  I 
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will  miss  his  company  deeply  and  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  a 
constitutional  statesman  is  a  man  of 
"common  opinions  and  uncommon 
abilities." 

We  may  be  forever  grateful  to 
Henry  Jackson  that  his  compassion- 
ate but  practical  world  view  is  now  as 
prevalent  as  it  is,  for  it  was  in  large 
measure  his  uncommon  abilities  which 
helped  to  guide  us  to  this  point  in  our 
history  as  a  people.  It  is  for  us  now  to 
remind  ourselves  and  our  children  of 
the  virtues  of  patriotism,  courage,  and 
humanity  which  made  Henry  Jackson 
so  great;  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
these  virtues;  and  to  give  thanks  that 
we  were  allowed  by  our  Creator  to  be 
changed  and  enriched  by  his  company. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  my  own 
remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  remembrances  of  Henry  Jack- 
son which  have  appeared  recently  in 
the  pr»ss  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Richard  Larsen.  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  dated  September  4.  1983.  be 
printed  in  the  Record;  an  article  from 
the  Seattle  Times  by  Ross  Anderson 
and  Carlton  Smith,  dated  September 
7.  1983.  be  printed  in  the  Record,  an 
article  by  Richard  Larsen  dated  Sep- 
tember 8.  1983,  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  together  with  a  second  article 
by  Mr.  Larsen  on  that  same  date;  and 
two  columns  by  Bob  Woods  in  the 
Wenatchee  World  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Scoop— He  Worked  Hard  to  Transform  His 
Hopes  to  Reality 

(By  Richard  W.  Larsen) 

Everett— A  stubby,  studious  Norwegian 
kid,  he  grew  up  with  the  aroma  of  sawdust 
in  his  nostrils,  plodding  along  his  route,  de- 
livering newspapers  to  the  small  frame 
houses  along  Everett  streets  and  down  on 
the  bustling  waterfront  where  smoke  from 
the  sawmills  blackened  the  sky. 

He  always  felt  especially  uncomfortable  at 
one  stop  along  his  newsboy  route:  That  was 
where  he  quietly  climt>ed  those  darkened 
stairs  to  leave  the  day's  paper  at  one  of  Ev- 
erett's more  infamous  whorehouses. 

It  was  a  time  for  the  boy  to  begin  forming 
some  ideas  about  morality  and  government 
and  law  enforcement  amd  politics.  And  he 
dreamed  a  young  boy's  dream  of  one  day  be- 
coming a  United  States  senator,  maybe  even 
president  of  the  United  States. 

And  he  dreamed  a  poor  kid's  dream  of 
maybe,  one  day.  living  in  a  great  home  like 
the  mansion  overlooking  the  Everett  hartwr 
where  the  town's  millionaire  banker.  Wil- 
liam Butler,  lived. 

Scoop. 

His  older  sister.  Gertrude,  applied  that 
nickname  to  little  Henry  Martin  Jackson. 
"Scoop"  was  a  character  in  the  newspaper 
comic  page  of  the  day.  The  little  funny- 
paper  Scoop  had  a  knack  of  getting  others 
to  do  his  chores  for  him  and  that,  said  Gert. 
always  kidding  him.  was  "our  Henry." 


Sen.  Henry  M.  "Scoop  '  Jackson,  71.  was 
pronounced  dead  at  9:25  p.m.  Thursday  at 
Everett's  Providence  Hospital. 

News  of  his  death  stunned  Washington 
state  and  caused  reverberations  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations. 

In  his  lifetime,  the  American  presidency 
had  just  barely  eluded  his  grasp. 

But  as  the  Senate's  most  steadfast  Cold 
Warrior  through  more  than  three  decades. 
Jackson  may  have  made  as  much  imprint  on 
international  policies  and  events  as  any 
president. 

Jackson  would  smile  with  pride  as  he  de- 
scribed how  he  was  viewed  by  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  "You  know  what  they  say 
about  me. "  he  remarked.  "They  say  that  I'm 
(and  he  here  used  a  mock  Russian  accent)  "a 
Verrry  Dendgerrous  Man.' " 

He  was  proud  that  his  constant  warnings 
about  the  Soviet  Union  caused  him  always 
to  be.  in  the  Russian  view,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  Americans.  "A  lot  of  people 
think  I  have  an  obsession  about  the  Rus- 
sians."  he'd  say.  But  I  don't  have  an  obses- 
sion. 

"It's  just  that  Russia  is  the  only  country 
In  Europe  that's  never  known  freedom.  .  .  . 
During  the  first  ABM  debate  ...  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Russian  leaders  were  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Stalin  terror  and  that  17  million 
people  died  and  they— the  leaders— knew 
what  was  going  on." 

It's  a  haunting  thought  that  Scoop  Jack- 
son would  lie  dead  in  a  hospital  emergency 
ward  the  same  day  the  entire  free  world  was 
reeling  under  the  shock  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  had  just  done— shot  down  a  defense- 
less airliner.  The  action  was.  Jackson  said 
only  hours  before  his  death,  a  barbaric  ex- 
ample of  what  he  had  said  for  decades— that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  government  steeped  in 
paranoia,  a  system  of  unpredictable  rulers 
and  a  world  menace  that  requires  constant 
vigilance. 

Everett's  Providence  Hospital.  That's 
where,  through  a  chance  encounter,  young 
Henry  Jackson's  life  would  turn  toward  poli- 
tics. 

He  was  12  when  his  mother  and  father 
(his  dad  was  a  laborer,  a  concrete  mason) 
took  him  to  Providence  Hospital  to  have  his 
tonsils  removed.  While  there,  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  an  Irish  kid  in  the  adjoining 
bed.  another  12-year-old  tonsillectomy  pa- 
tient. John  Salter. 

They  talked  about  their  life  ambitions  and 
hofjes.  Jackson  already  had  formed  one 
dream.  When  a  teacher  at  Longfellow 
School  had  asked  studenU  what  they 
wanted  to  be  when  they  grew  up.  Jackson 
had  replied  President  of  the  United 
States."  Or,  he  added  later,  "a  U.S.  sena- 
tor." 

As  time  passed,  the  friendship  between 
Jackson  and  Salter  grew.  In  the  wily,  ag- 
gressive Salter.  Jackson  found  a  friend  who 
would  eventually  develop  into  an  effective 
political-campaign  organizer.  In  the  sober, 
stiffly  straight  Jackson.  Salter  found  a  man 
who  would  be  an  effective  Mister  Clean  can- 
didate. 

By  1935.  Jackson  had  finished  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Washington  and.  while 
awaiting  the  results  of  his  bar  exam,  he 
took  a  job  with  Salter  in  a  Snohomish 
County  relief  office. 

"We'd  go  out  into  the  rural  areas  to  check 
on  the  welfare  needs  of  the  poor  people." 
Jackson  remembered.  "You  know,  you  could 
just  see  the  humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  those 
people,  especially  the  older  people.  They'd 
worked  hard  all  their  hves  and  here  they 


were  in  total  poverty.  .  .  .  They  hadn't 
failed.  The  Institutions  of  government  had 
failed  them." 

Jackson  was  understandably  molded  as  a 
social  liberal,  a  New  Deal  Democrat. 

He  was  only  26  when  he  and  Salter 
hatched  the  idea  of  a  Jackson  campaign  for 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Snohomish  County. 
His  sister  Gertrude  helped  to  organize  it, 
and  young  friends  from  the  relief  office  also 
pitched  in.  "The  kids  "  hustled  votes  doorto- 
door  around  Everett  and  other  towns. 

It  helped  that  the  incumbent  prosecutor, 
Al  Swanson.  was  a  heavy  drinker  and  had  a 
tarnished  image.  Jackson  won  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination— and  the  election— in  a 
landslide.  He  turned  into  a  crusading,  strict- 
law-enforcement  prosecutor  and  was  given 
the  nickname  "Soda  Pop  Jackson. "  He  was 
that  oddity,  a  county  politician  who  didn't 
drink  booze. 

In  1940  there  was  an  open  seat  in  Con- 
gress and  "the  kids'— Jackson  as  candidate 
and  Salter  as  manager— were  in  action 
again.  An  opponent  warned  voters.  "Don't 
send  two  28-year-old  kids  to  Congress." 
Salter  capitalized  on  that,  using  slogans  em- 
phasizing Jackson's  youth  and  vigor. 

Helped  by  another  Roosevelt  landslide. 
Jackson  won  the  2nd  District  seat  in  Con- 
gress and  Salter  went  with  him  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  as  his  administrative  assistant. 

When  they  got  off  the  train  there,  neither 
knew  the  difference  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House.  Salter  recalled.  But 
they  would  soon  form  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive political  teams  Congress  ever  had. 

In  late  1945.  Jackson  paid  a  congressional 
visit  to  Norway.  There,  for  the  first  time,  he 
encountered  the  Russian  presence  In 
Europe,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Cold  War.  He 
observed  some  Red  Army  soldiers  in  Oslo, 
repatriating  Russians  who  had  been  prison- 
ers during  World  War  II. 

"I  remember  how  reluctant  most  of  those 
Russians  were  to  go  back  to  Russia."  he 
said.  "They  knew  they'd  have  even  less  free- 
dom there." 

Through  all  his  years  in  Congress,  first 
the  House,  then  the  Senate.  Jackson  would 
be  almost  unchanging  in  his  views— a  social 
liberal  on  domestic  Issues,  a  stem  adversary 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  foreign  policy,  a 
great  friend  of  Israel,  a  man  often  viewed  by 
many  Americans,  as  well  as  Russians,  as  a 
dangerous  saber-rattler. 

For  Jackson,  that  boyhood  dream  of  Xx- 
coming  president  of  the  United  States 
would  be  always  elusive  and  would  bring 
more  than  one  heartache. 

It  began  in  Los  Angeles  one  summer  day 
in  1960.  John  F.  Kennedy  had  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  and  now  the  excited 
conjecture  turned  to  who  would  be  his 
choice  for  vice  president. 

Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Kennedy  suite  of  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  and.  as  he  pushed  through  a  crowd  of 
newsmen  in  the  hallway,  there  were  the 
shouts: 

"Senator!  Do  you  want  to  be  vice  presi- 
dent?" 

"Yes  I  do."  Jackson  replied  directly,  as 
always. 

Jackson  was  already  a  well-known  senator, 
a  clean-cut,  effective  man.  liked  by  his  col- 
leagues and  popular  with  the  press  corps. 
He  and  Robert  Kennedy  had  become  friends 
during  the  McCarthy  Committee  hearings, 
and  Robert  had  urged  his  brother  to  select 
Jackson  as  his  running  mate. 

The  Kennedys  told  him  he  was  one  of 
those  under  highest  consideration,  probably 
the  top  choice.  Then  Jackson  returned  to 


his  room  at  the  Biltmore  to  await  a  Kenne- 
dy phone  call  making  it  official.  His  wait 
would  be  in  vain. 

In  a  last-minute  change  of  mind.  Kennedy 
decided  it  would  be  best,  in  the  interest  of 
protocol,  to  at  least  offer  the  vice-presiden- 
tial nomination  to  the  Senate  majority 
leader.  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas. 
To  everyone's  surprise.  Johnson  accepted. 
Jackson  was  asked  to  make  the  announce- 
ment to  the  press  corps  that  day.  It  was  a 
poignant  event  remembered  by  everyone 
who  was  there. 

Jackson  stood  before  the  reporters  to  say 
that  "Senator  Kennedy  called  me  to  advise 
that,  after  careful  consideration,  he  had  de- 
cided to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  good  of 
the  ticket.  .  .  ." 

Some  Jackson  workers  stood  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  faces.  Reporters 
watched  as  Jackson  bravely  went  on.  hiding 
his  own  disappointment: 

"No  one  should  enter  politics  unless  he  is 
a  good  sport.  I  will  do  whatever  Sens.  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  want  me  to  do.  I  will  do 
everything  a  good  sport  should  do." 

Jackson  that  year  was  given  the  token 
post  of  National  Democratic  chairman. 
Johnson  would  become  vice  president. 

The  day  after  John  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion, a  Senate  colleague  said  to  Jackson. 
"You  know  Scoop,  what  would  be  happen- 
ing to  you  today  if  .  .  . "  He  broke  off  the 
sentence.  Jackson  had  that  same  thought. 
of  course  as  Lyndon  Johnson  was  sworn  in 
as  president. 

In  1972.  two  years  after  winning  Senate 
re-election  by  a  landslide.  Jackson  staged 
his  own  national  campaign  for  the  presiden- 
cy. It  would  turn  out  to  be  another  heart- 
breaking experience.  America's  travail  over 
the  Vietnam  War  had  touched  Jackson.  As 
an  advocate  of  American  military  strength. 
Jackson  became  a  favorite  target  of  antiwar 
demonstrators. 

Once,  to  the  horror  of  Secret  Service 
agents  protecting  him,  a  demonstrator 
splattered  an  egg  on  Jackson's  head. 

As  he  campaigned  from  state  to  state. 
Jackson  stirred  little  enthusiasm.  His  ear- 
nest but  plodding  speeches  became  the  butt 
of  some  jokes:  "Scoop  Jackson  gives  a  fire- 
side speech  and  the  fire  falls  asleep." 

That  campaign  ran  out  of  money  and 
ended  in  tatters.  Even  so,  when  George 
McGovern  easily  won  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation in  1972,  Jackson  was  the  runner-up 
in  the  convention  voting.  He  became  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party's  "loyal  opposition" 
to  the  McGovern  liberals. 

Jackson  admirers  held  "a  victory  party"  in 
Miami  Beach  that  year  to  salute  his  good 
showing.  "I'm  proud  to  have  Scoop  Jackson 
as  a  friend  and  I  know  that  he'll  be  a  force 
in  the  party  in  1976. "  said  one  of  the  guests 
at  that  Jackson  party. 

The  speaker  was  a  man  who  had  placed 
Jackson's  name  in  nomination  at  that  con- 
vention. Georgia  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter. 

In  1976  Jackson  came  back  with  a  better- 
financed,  better-organized  campaign  and 
was  a  front-runner  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  president.  He  scored  major  victo- 
ries, winning  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  primaries.  A  victory  in  Pennsylvania 
that  year  would  be  crucial  and  Jackson  cam- 
paigned hard  there,  even  going  down  into  a 
coal  mine  to  shake  hands. 

But  again,  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong. 
As  returns  came  into  his  Philadelphia  hotel 
room  election  night.  Jackson's  body  seemed 
to  sag.  "It  looks  pretty  bad."  he  sighed  be- 
tween phone  calls.  He  seemed,  again,  to  be 
fighting  back  the  tears. 


Others  in  the  room,  though,  shed  tears  of 
disappointment  for  Scoop.  Jimmy  Carter. 
Jackson's  ally  of  the  previous  campaign, 
had  won  Pennsylvania  and  would  go  on  to 
win  the  presidency. 

Jackson  and  Helen  Hardin  met  in  a 
Senate  elevator  in  January  1961.  He  was  a 
notoriously  shy,  49-year-old  bachelor,  and 
she  was  29,  the  receptionist  in  the  Senate 
office  of  a  Jackson  friend,  Clinton  Anderson 
of  New  Mexico.  They  were  married  late  that 
year  and  honeymooned  in  Hawaii.  Friends 
in  Washington  howled  when  they  heard 
that  Jackson  had  interrupted  their  honey- 
moon to  attend  a  Navy  briefing  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  communist  submarine 
menace  in  the  Pacific. 

Helen  Jackson  became  a  model  senator's 
wife  and  mother.  Jackson  became  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.  But  he  also  was  a  24- 
hour-a-day  politician  and  senator,  a  vora- 
cious reader. 

Jackson  had  an  almost  magic  touch  with 
Washington  voters.  In  1982,  two  years  after 
the  voters  turned  out  Democrat  Warren 
Magnuson,  the  state's  veteran  senior  sena- 
tor. Jackson  won  re-election  by  nearly  69 
percent.  There  were  reasons:  Jackson 
seemed  as  comfortable  meeting  with  execu- 
tives in  the  corporate  board  room  as  he  was 
shaking  hands  around  a  labor  hall. 

Jackson's  political  style  was  a  model  for 
many  young  congressmen:  Tom  Foley,  now 
majority  whip  in  the  House,  graduated  from 
the  Jackson  staff  and  patterned  his  success- 
ful career  after  Jackson's. 

Jackson  seemed  always  to  be  remarkably 
fit.  following  a  regimen  of  daily  swimming 
and  avoiding  those  rich  foods  he  secretly 
loved.  "My  mother  used  to  spoil  me."  he 
once  recalled.  "She'd  always  put  extra 
whipped  cream  on  my  dessert.  I  love 
whipped  cream.  I  just  have  to  avoid  it."  He 
also  largely  avoided  alcohol. 

Thursday,  though,  he  complained  that  he 
wasn't  feeling  well.  His  face  appeared  tired, 
gray.  His  voice  seemed  tired,  too.  as  he  deliv- 
ered his  sharp  criticisms  of  the  Soviet  action 
against  the  jetliner. 

And  that  Everett  mansion  on  Grand 
Avenue  overlooking  the  harbor,  the  one 
owned  by  banker  Butler,  the  elegant  home 
Jackson  envied  as  a  kid? 

Of  course  the  Jacksons  purchased  it.  It 
became  their  Washington  slate  home  where 
they  enjoyed  entertaining  friends.  Jackson 
once  flashed  his  sparkling  Scandinavian 
grin  and.  kidding  his  Viking  ancestry  of 
which  he  was  so  proud,  revealed  his  pride  in 
the  home: 

"Wouldn't  old  Mr.  Butler  turn  over  in  his 
grave  if  he  knew  that  a  Democrat— the 
blockhead  son  of  an  immigrant  Norwegian 
laborer— owned  his  big  house?" 

It  was  while  he  was  in  his  bed.  in  that 
home— perhaps  terribly  stressed  by  the 
Soviet  assault  on  the  sensibilities  of  the  civ- 
ilized world— that  Scoop  Jackson's  heart 
stopped  beating. 

[From  the  Seattle  Times.  Sept.  7.  1983] 

Everett  Gathers  to  Remember 
(By  Ross  Anderson  and  Carlton  Smith) 
Everett.— They  came  in  three-piece  suits 
or  patterned  polyester  ...  in  blazers  or  blue 
jeans  ...  in  Legionnaire's  caps  or  winged 
eyeglasses.    They    came    in    new    cars,    old 
cars  ...  on   buses  and   on   foot   .  .  .   some 
leaning  on  canes,  some  aboard  skateboards. 
Young,  old  or  in-between,  all  came  to  re- 
member. 

Against  a  background  of  low  gray  clouds 
that  scudded  fitfully  in  from  the  sea,  a  town 
came  to  its  city  center  last  night  to  pay 


homage  to  the  senator  who.  for  all  his  inter- 
national stature,  never  abandoned  his  mill- 
town  roots. 

A  capacity  crowd  of  1,500  jammed  the  Ev- 
erett Civic  Auditorium,  as  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son was  mourned  and  praised,  but  mostly 
missed  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  his  life  and, 
finally,  his  death  last  week  at  the  age  of  71. 
Another  300  or  so  watched  solemnly  via 
closed-circuit  television  in  the  nearby  Ever- 
ett High  School  cafeteria.  Thousands  more 
in  their  homes  watched  a  live  broadcast  by  a 
local  station. 

Jackson  had  walked  among  the  most  pow- 
erful people  in  the  world,  but  to  the  people 
of  Everett,  he  was  just  "Scoop."  everyone's 
family  friend. 

"Think  of  it,"  said  Rep.  Al  Swift.  Everett's 
Democratic  congressman.  "Senator  Jackson 
advised  presidents,  conferred  with  the  great 
minds  and  worked  with  the  most  powerful 
leaders  of  the  world. 

"But  we  saw  him  frequently  here,  at  home 
dedicating  the  new  YMCA  or  meeting  with 
local  officials  or  chatting  with  old  friends." 
Swift's  modulated  voice,  absent  its  usual 
dramatic  animation,  was  one  of  several  di- 
verse accents  that  delivered  eulogies.  But 
like  the  others,  he  focused  on  Jackson's  link 
with  his  home  town. 

"There  are  men  and  women  who  move  in 
important  circles,  doers  of  important  things 
who  will  tell  you  they  do  it  for  "the  people.' 
'the  people'  of  faceless  abstraction."  the 
congressman  said.  "People  never  became  ab- 
stract to  Scoop  because  he  held  on  to  his 
touchstone  of  reality,  which  was  this  state 
and  this  community. 

"He  thought  in  terms  of  people  who  he 
could  see  in  his  mind,  real  people,  with  faces 
and  names  and  children  and  successes  and 
sorrows." 

The  same  message  came  from  four  of 
Jackson's  old  friends— Rabbi  Raphael 
Levine.  Stan  Golub.  Dr.  Haakon  Ragde  and 
Robert  M.  Humphrey. 

In  a  whimsical,  homespun  address,  Jack- 
son's old  friend  Humphrey  recollected  a 
boyhood  pack  trip  into  the  Cascades. 

"It  was  really  quite  a  trip  for  six  young 
boys.  It  was  here  that  Scoop  first  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  work  with  people.  He 
always  managed  to  get  Ivan  or  me  to  do  his 
chores.  .  .  . 

"I  think  it  was  also  here  that  he  got  his 
love  for  the  mountains  and  streams  and 
wildlife  that  he  fought  to  protect  during  his 
long  life.  He  was  an  environmentalist  long 
before  it  became  fashionable." 

Jackson's  ties  to  Everett  were  matched  by 
his  charity— particularly  his  scholarship 
fund  for  local  students.  Humphrey  said. 

"I  never  knew  him  to  take  an  easy  dollar, 
or  to  sell  out  his  heartfelt  convictions  for  a 
campaign  contribution." 

The  superlatives  applied  to  Jackson 
ranged  from  "a  national  treasure,"  as  Golub 
called  him.  to  "the  instrument  of  God  on 
earth  "—Rabbi  Raphael  Levines  description. 
Ragde.  who  with  Jackson  aide  Denny 
Miller  found  Jackson  stricken  last  week 
from  the  heart  ailment  which  killed  him. 
spoke  of  his  first  meeting  with  Jackson  in 
an  ill-equipped  civilian  hospital  in  South 
Vietnam  in  1965. 

Jackson.  Ragde  said,  w-as  by  himself,  with- 
out entourage.  After  talking  with  Ragde, 
Jackson  promised  to  have  a  large  amount  of 
medical  supplies  delivered  to  the  struggling 
hospital.  Ragde  had  heard  those  promises 
before,  from  other  officials.  But  this  time 
the  supplies  arrived,  and  so  did  offers  of  as- 
sistance from  American  military  medical 
personnel. 
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Ragde  spoke  of  the  young  Jackson,  who  as 
a  third-term  congressman  in  1945  visited  the 
Nazi  concentration  camp  at  Buchenwald.  an 
experience  he  would  never  forget. 

He  vowed  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  help  the  Jews  avoid  another  tragedy  such 
as  Buchenwald."  Ragde  said. 

The  memorial  service  was  rescheduled 
from  a  local  church  at  the  request  of  Jack 
son's  widow,  who  feared  that  Everett  citi- 
zens would  be  unable  to  squeeze  in  beside 
the  political  elite  and  media  who  converged 
on  the  town. 

And  indeed,  inside  the  auditorium  and 
nearby  cafeteria,  millworkers  and  Shriners 
mingled  with  the  states  politically  power 
ful.  including  some  who  had  clashed  with 
Jackson  and  others  now  being  mentioned  as 
his  possible  successor. 

But  It  was  the  people  of  Everett  who  felt 
they  saw  Jackson  most  clearly. 

Person  after  person  who  came  to  the  me- 
morial senice  spoke  of  Jackson  as  a  close 
family  friend,  remembering  long-standing 
connections  between  the  senator  and  broth- 
ers, sisters,  parents  and  even  children. 

■He  was  a  very  big  part  of  our  life."  said 
Pat  Ernesto  of  Everett.  He  sponsored  our 
youngest  daughter  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  He  was  the  most  natural, 
caring  person.  You'd  recognize  it  immediate- 
ly. 

We  weren't  aware  of  what  we  really  had. 
What  we  had  was  a  real  jewel.  He  was  the 
sort  of  politician  every  politician  should  be. 
the  kind  we  all  want  but  never  seem  to  get  " 

"I  was  born  and  raised  in  Everett.  "  said 
Iris  Tompkins,  now  of  Seattle.  My  mother 
went  to  school  with  his  sister.  My  parents 
always  had  kind  of  a  personal  interest  in 
Scoop.  He  sent  Christmas  cards  to  my  mom 
for  years. 

'I  feel  like  I  lost  someone  in  my  own 
family." 

While  the  service  went  on  inside  the  audi- 
torium, passersby  on  the  streets  of  Everett 
stopped  momentarily  to  listen  as  the  voices 
of  the  eulogizers  boomed  out  from  a  set  of 
loudspeakers  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  au- 
ditorium. 

In  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  oncoming 
night,  the  sounds  reverberated  off  the  white 
brick  facing  of  Everett  High  School  across 
the  street,  from  which  Jackson  had  graduat- 
ed in  1930. 

As  the  clouds  rushed  eastward,  a  lone 
woman  sat  motionlessly  on  a  bench  listen- 
ing to  the  echoing  speakers,  her  white  hair 
blowing  in  the  wind. 

"I  suppose  I'm  like  hundreds  of  others." 
she  said.  "He'd  been  in  office  a  long  time.  I 
knew  him  well.  He  went  to  high  school  with 
my  sister.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  last 
fall  at  our  50th  high  school  reunion.  He  was 
busy  but  he  stopped  in  to  give  a  short 
speech. 

"You'd  never  hear  a  thing  about  him  that 
wasn't  good. 

"He  was  71.  and  our  president  is  72.  He's 
just  two  months  younger  than  I  am." 

The  woman  was  silent  for  a  time  as  she 
listened  to  Swift  talk  about  Jackson. 

"He  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  people 
of  his  state,  "  boomed  Swift's  voice  from  the 
speakers,  "and  he  let  us  know  that  we  were 
a  vital  part  of  it." 

A  youth  in  a  nylon  jacket  and  jeans 
stopped  on  the  sidewalk  and  januned  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  cocked  his  head  to 
listen. 

The  woman  spoke  again,  recalling  Jack- 
son's last  public  appearance,  in  which  he 
had  angrily  denounced  the  Soviet  Union  for 
that  nation's  missile  attatck  on  an  unarmed 


Korean  Air  Lines  jetliner.  "People  who  saw- 
it  on  television,"  she  said,  'said  he  was  real 
excited  about  it. 

"Maybe."  she  said  after  another  pause,  "if 
the  blamed  Russians  hadn  t  shot  down  that 
plane,  he'd  still  be  alive." 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  Sept.  7.  19831 

Scoop  Helped  Mold  Senate  Tapestry, 
Tradition 

(By  Dick  Larsen) 

With  quiet  Scandinavian  perseverance,  he 
had  added  so  many  of  his  own  strong  stitch- 
es to  the  continuous  tapestry  of  history  and 
tradition  that  is  the  United  States  Senate. 

So  the  powers  of  today's  Senate  came 
today  to  say  farewell  to  him. 

Sen.  Baker  .  .  .  Sen.  Byrd  .  .  Sen.  Kenne- 
dy ..  .  Sen.  Goldwater.  ...  It  was  like  a  roll 
call  of  the  Senate. 

There "s  a  policy  that,  because  of  security 
worries  in  a  turbulent  world,  because  of 
fears  about  disruption  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment if  calamity  were  to  strike,  no  more 
than  30  senators  shall  ever  attend  the  same 
gathering  outside  the  capital. 

But.  for  Scoop,  that  was  waived. 

"Anyone  who  wants  to  go  to  Senator  Jack- 
son"s  funeral  should  do  so."'  ruled  a  Senate 
leader.  Rol)ert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  So  40 
senators  today  flew  into  Paine  Field,  then 
were  taken  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  funeral  services  for  Scoop 
Jackson. 

Perhaps  no  one  who  ever  served  there  was 
more  closely,  lovingly  wedded  to  the  Senate. 
Jackson  was  a  special  creature  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  And  he  helped  create  some  of  that 
which  is  the  Senate  today. 

Among  todays  mourners  were  colleagues 
who  had  come  to  know  him  at  diverse  times 
through  Jacksons  long  career  in  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia 
remembers  a  'Young  Henry"  when  he  first 
arrived  in  Congress.  (The  courtly  Randolph. 
81.  is  the  only  man  still  in  Congress  who 
served  during  "the  First  Hundred  Days"  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal.) 

"Young  Henry,"  says  Randolph,  came  to 
be  ""always  very  constructive.  ...  He  had  a 
way  of  providing  constructive  leadership 
that  was  essential  to  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion." 

Through  the  decades  Jackson  was  both 
student  and  teacher  in  the  Senate. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens.  Alaska  Republican,  rue- 
fully remembers  a  lesson  in  behavior  he  re- 
ceived from  Jackson  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
the  Senate. 

Id  just  been  there  in  the  Senate  two 
days. "  recalls  Stevens.  And  he  was  partici- 
pating in  the  Senate  Interior  Committee's 
hearings  on  confirmation  of  Republican 
Wally  Hickel  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Jackson  was  presiding  as  committee  chair- 
man. Brimming  with  partisan  enthusiasm. 
Stevens  thought  he  should  steadily  defend 
Hickel  from  unfriendly  questioners. 

"I  was  interrupting  some  other  senator." 
remembers  Stevens. 

"And  Scoop  stopped  me  and  just  said  to 
me.  "Tve  t)een  very  patient  with  you.  ...""" 

That's  all.  Just  a  quiet  sentence  fragment. 
"I    understood,"    said    Stevens:    Jackson 
would  have  no  breaches  of  committee  proto- 
col or  dignity.  The  process  would  be  ration- 
al, bipartisan,  judicious. 

When  Jackson  first  arrived  in  the  Senate 
in  the  early  1950s,  after  his  workmanlike 
years  in  the  House,  the  man  from  the  dis- 
tant Puget  Sound  country  encountered  an 


institution  steeped  in  a  tradition  that  bore 
the  strong  flavor  of  the  Old  South. 

In  military  affairs,  in  committee  matters, 
in  other  operations  of  the  Senate,  Richard 
Russell  of  Georgia  reigned  over  all.  Russell 
was  familiar  with  Jackson's  solid  career  in 
the  House,  especially  his  strong  views  on 
military  defense.  Russell  accepted  Jackson, 
became  his  friend  and  mentor. 

It  helped,  too.  the  Jackson's  homestate 
senior  colleague,  Warren  Magnuson,  had 
won  acceptance  of  most  of  the  old  guard.  At 
social  functions,  in  the  cloak  room,  at  other 
places,  Jackson  moved  easily  with  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Ellender  of  Louisiana,  Eastland  of 
Mississippi,  McClelland  of  Arkansas,  Spark- 
man  of  Alabama. 

Some  of  them  were  men  who  roused  the 
wrath  of  northern  liberals  and  invited  the 
stings  of  satirists  and  cartoonists  spoofing 
the  elephantine  old  guard  of  the  Senate. 
But  they  were  politicians  who  nurtured  the 
Senate's  heritage  and  protocol  and  Jackson 
learned  from  them. 

"Of  course  we  often  disagreed  on  many, 
many  issues.""  Jackson  would  recall  much 
later.  There  were  those  great  debates  over 
state"s  rights  and  civil  rights  and  issues  of 
organized  labor.  But  when  those  debates 
quieted,  the  senators  moved  on  to  agree- 
ment on  other  issues— defense,  farm  pro- 
grams, rural  electrification,  other  public 
works. 

"He  was  strong  on  national  defense,  which 
gave  him  the  bond  with  the  Southern 
people.""  remembers  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina,  a  man  with  long  service 
with  Jackson  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Thurmond  would  pass  through 
an  era  in  which  he  would  be  a  favorite  hate 
target  of  social  liberals,  a  man  who  would  be 
attacked  even  by  a  few  Senate  colleagues. 

"But  Senator  Jackson  was  always  a  gen- 
tleman."  says  Thurmond.  "He  was  never  of- 
fensive." 

Those  senators  with  the  quick,  sharp 
tongue,  delivering  the  fiery  attack  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  made  good  copy  in 
the  newspapers  back  home,  could  pay  a 
price. 

When  a  senator  became  offensive,  says 
Thurmond  with  a  soft  but  ominous  tone  in 
his  honey  drawl,  that  senator  might  be 
taught  a  lesson  later  on.  "When  a  close 
question  would  come  up,"  Thurmond  mur- 
murs, "I  think  I've  seen  some  senators  vote 
the  other  way.  just  to  pay  off  the  senator 
who's  been  offensive." 

There  were  other  lessons  to  be  learned  in 
the  Old  School  of  the  Senate.  Sterling 
Munro.  longtime  Jackson  administrative  as- 
sistant, recalls;  "I  think  the  Southerners  re- 
jected anybody  whose  word  wasn't  good. 
With  John  Sparkman.  with  Lister  Hill,  with 
the  others.  "When  they  made  the  decision 
(on  an  issue)  and  said.  I'm  with  you.'  that's 
all  there  was." 

Jackson  learned  that  and  later  taught 
that  same  elemental  lesson  of  the  Senate: 
"When  I  say  I'm  with  you,  I'm  with  you." 

Early  in  his  House  career  the  bachelor 
Jackson  rented  an  apartment  in  an  aging 
yellow  apartment  building  near  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  the  morning  he  would 
often  walk  to  the  House  office  building  with 
another  tenant  of  the  same  building,  an- 
other bachelor  congressman.  John  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  time,  with  his  disciplined,  constant 
work  his  expanding  friendships,  he  refusal 
ever  to  berate  a  colleague,  Jackson  became  a 
senator  with  solid  liaisons  with  Republicans 
and  DemcKrats.  Northerners  and  Southern- 
ers, liberals  and  conservatives. 


Thus  was  shaped  a  hard-working,  earnest, 
constant,  almost  bland  political  personality 
that  won  elections  in  his  home  state  with 
votes  from  business  and  labor,  farmers  and 
city  people.  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

•C'mon.  we'll  go  over  to  the  Senate  dining 
room  for  lunch,  "  Jackson  would  say.  And 
there,  in  a  room  reserved  for  senators, 
senior  staff  and  special  guests,  many  a 
Washington  state  constituent  would  get  a 
view  of  the  Jackson  style  of  communication. 

Senators— Kennedy,  Mansfield.  Tower, 
others— would  stop  at  Jackson's  table  for 
small  talk  and  to  be  introduced  to  the  visi- 
tor from  Jacksons  home  state. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  get  something 
going  on  that  bill. "  Jackson  would  say.  He 
was  shaping  action.  A  week  hence,  a  bill 
would  emerge  from  committee. 

He  held  spontaneous  meetings  with  fellow- 
senators  he  met  at  the  swimming  pool 
where  he  worked  out  daily,  in  the  cloak 
room,  in  the  Senate  gym  or  in  an  office- 
building  corridor.  More  than  one  senator  re- 
members how  the  Jackson  arm  would  be 
draped  over  ones  shoulder  while  the  talk 
turned  to  the  reasonable,  rational  solution 
to  a  legislative  problem. 

An  arm  over  the  shoulder,  rather  than  a 
twist  of  the  arm. 

On  the  Redwoods  National  Park  legisla- 
tion, on  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Central  Ar- 
izona Project,  on  other  controversial  meas- 
ures that  seemed  to  be  deadlocked  in  com- 
mittee, Jackson  demonstrated  endless  pa- 
tience-prodding, nudging,  always  trying  to 
thaw  the  political  glacier. 

In  a  typical  Jackson  solution,  says  Munro. 
"Everybody  got  something  and  nobody  got 
what  they  wanted." 

The  elderly  Randoph  of  West  Virginia  was 
never  a  great  power  in  the  Senate.  But,  he 
recalls,  "I  stood  with  Scoop  on  many  of  his 
(homestate)  issues.  We  pushed  through  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill.  .  .  .'" 

The  81-year-old  Randolph,  who  now  has 
the  most  Senate  roll-call  votes  to  his  credit 
(Jackson  held  the  record  before  his  death), 
remembers  his  last  conversation  with  the 
late  senator: 

"We  were  in  the  gym  and  talked.  He  said. 
'Jennings,  I'm  so  tired.' 

•And  I  said,  'Yes,  we're  all  tired.  But  I 
don't  know  why  you're  going  to  China.'  And 
he  said.  'Well,  you  never  know.  I  want  to 
find  out.' 

"He  was  constant  in  his  attention  to 
duty." 

tProm  the  Seattle  Times,  Sept.  8,  1983] 

Funeral  Was  a  Celebration  of  Scoop's  Life 

(By  Richard  W.  Larsen) 

Everett.— "Scoop,""  said  one  of  the  mourn- 
er-celebrators,  "would  have  wanted  to  make 
the  arrangements,  but  as  it  turned  out,  he 
would  have  loved  it."" 

It.  of  course,  was  yesterday's  funeral- 
change  that  to  funeral-celebration— for  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  held  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  on  Everett's  Rockefeller 
Street,  a  street  along  which  Jackson,  as  a 
kid,  delivered  newspapers. 

It  was  a  remarkable  event:  an  impressive, 
mostly  soleman  political  funeral  that  also 
contained  a  couple  of  piercing  human  rev- 
elations about  the  mortal  who  died  last 
week  at  the  age  of  71. 

Into  the  church  had  come  the  most  di- 
verse, prestigious  gathering  of  public  figures 
Washington  state  has  ever  seen-Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  senators,  congressmen,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  Washing- 
ton's governor  and  ex-governors,  university 


presidents,  admirals,  generals,  church  lead- 
ers, Protestant,  Catholic.  Jewish,  others. 
Consular  officials  and  more. 
In  one  of  the  several  eulogies,  the  last  of 
the    Kennedy    brothers,    Sen.    Edward    M. 
(Ted),  recalled  the  solace  Jackson  had  given 
the    Kenndy    family    when    his    brothers. 
Scoop's  friends  John  and  Robert,  were  slain. 
And  Kennedy,  who  differed  so  often  with 
Jackson  on  some  issues,  had  a  tender  recol- 
lection of  the  image  of  Jackson,  the  man 
often  portrayed  as  a  military   hawk,  who 
now  lay  in  a  flag-covered  casket  below  the 
place  from  which  Kennedy  Spoke. 

Jackson  was  a  caretaker  of  America's  secu- 
rity, but  never,  said  Kennedy,  did  Jackson 
advocate  financing  a  sound  national  defense 
establishment  "by  taking  food  from  hungry 
children  or  hope  from  jobless  workers." 

But  amid  all  those  shining  political  lumi- 
naries and  the  eloquent  tributes  to  the  late 
senator,  "'the  show""  was  stolen  by  Jackson's 
son  and  daughter,  who  provided  some 
laughs. 

And  later  came  a  sudden  surge  of  tears- 
tears  unintentionally  caused  by  one  of  the 
many  congressional  powers  who  came  to  Ev- 
erett yesterday. 

Through  their  lives,  the  Jackson  children 
have  been  kept  mostly  out  of  the  public 
spotlight.  But  they  stepped  to  the  front  of 
the  sanctuary  yesterday  to  share  some  per- 
sonal memories  of  their  dad. 

Anna  Marie  Jackson  (named  for  Jackson's 
mother,  Anna,  and  an  older  sister.  Marie, 
now  deceased),  is  20.  a  student  at  Stanford 
University,  a  young  woman  with  a  radiant, 
confident  manner.  She  stood  above  her  fa- 
ther's casket  and  began.  "Most  people  knew 
my  father  as  a  public  personality.  .  ." 

But.  she  went  on.  as  a  daughter  she  knew 
him  as  a  man  "w-ho  always  made  time  for 
his  family,  who  always  knew  how  important 
a  father-daughter  relationship  is.  " 

When  her  senator-dad  was  away  on  a  trip, 
he  usually  telephoned.  She  remembered  one 
of  his  nighttime  calls  from  New  York,  after 
he'd  had  a  busy  day.  To  help  her  with  a 
schoolwork  assignment,  he  insisted  on  stay- 
ing on  the  phone  with  her.  she  said,  until 
she'd  learned  "the  history  of  the  New  Deal, 
backwards  and  forwards. 

"That  particular  call  took  2'-^  hours. " 
From   the   "mourners  "   in   the  sanctuary 
came  laughter:  Anna  Marie's  remembrance, 
of  course,  was  the  quintessential  Jackson, 
the  incurable  politican-lecturer. 

And  she  remembered  how  he  flew  to  be 
with  her  at  her  debutante  ball:  He  knew, 
she  said,  it  was  "a  special  moment  in  my 
life. "  When  they  waltzed,  she  said,  'he  kept 
stepping  on  my  toes."'  Another  laugh.  More 
pure  Jackson:  No  one  ever  accused  Scoop  of 
being  light  on  his  feet. 

Peter.  17,  startled  the  crowd  with  his 
handsome  bearing  and  his  high  voice. 
"Above  all, "  said  Peter,  "I  knew  him  as  a 
compassionate  father  .  .  ." 

Peter  (named  for  the  senator's  Norwegian 
immigrant  father)  recalled  how.  as  a  5-year- 
old,  he'd  memorized  all  the  names  of  all  the 
U.S.  presidents,  in  order.  His  father,  he  said, 
■was  so  enormously  proud.  '  And.  Peter 
went  on.  his  father  would  stop  voters  on  the 
street  and  force  them  to  listen  to  his  little 
son  recite  all  the  names  from  Washington 
to  Nixon. 

Again  there  was  laughter  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. The  crowd  could  visualize  Scoop  Jack- 
son standing  there,  keeping  that  poor  voter 
captive  on  an  Everett  street  corner,  listen- 
ing to  the  kid  recite. 

Then  Peter  remembered  how  he  had  stud- 
ied and  concluded  that    "Ralph  Nader  was 


right-on  on  nuclear  energy.  .  .  ."  That  got 
his  father's  attention.  They'd  debate,  said 
Peter,  and  dad  would  always  win. 

The  crowd  grinned,  visualizing  Jackson, 
advocate  of  a  rational,  positive  program  of 
nuclear  energy,  debating  his  own  kid. 

In  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  the 
white-haired  presence  of  Gov.  John  Spell- 
man.  Suddenly,  with  the  death  of  Scoop 
Jackson  last  week.  Spellman  had  the  task  of 
naming  a  successor,  and  he  knew  the  clock 
was  ticking  urgently  on  that  decision. 

In  nearby  pews  sat  some  men  who  were 
likely  appointees— former  Gov.  Dan  Evans, 
sitting  solemnly  with  his  wife,  and  Joel 
Pritchard,  Washington's  senior  Republican 
congressman,  sitting  beside  his  new  wife. 
Nearby  were  other  possible  nominees  to  fill 
the  Jackson  vacancy. 

It  was  a  funeral,  full  of  respect  for  Jack- 
son, but  it  was  also,  inescapably,  a  political 
gathering  that  held  a  question:  Who  would 
be  the  successor? 

Standing  above  the  casket.  Peter  Jackson 
recalled  some  advice  his  dad  gave  him: 
"Equip  yourself  with  the  facts.  Be  honest. 
And  be  a  good  listener." 

The  handsome  17-year-old  finished.  He 
stepped  down  toward  the  pew  where  his 
mother  and  sister  sat.  And.  watching  him. 
some  in  the  crowd  sensed  that  there  was  a 
possible  successor  to  Scoop  Jackson,  even 
though  the  possibility  of  a  Peter  Jackson 
candidacy  would  be  years  in  the  future. 

The  eulogies  went  on.  Former  Sen. 
Warren  Magnuson  stood  in  an  aisle  and.  in  a 
strong  voice,  paid  his  tribute  to  the  man 
with  whom  he  served  through  the  decades. 
■God  bless  you.  Scoop."  said  Maggie. 

Dozens  of  people  who'd  worked  for  Jack- 
son at  one  time  or  other  had  come  to  the  fu- 
neral, and  some  of  them  got  seats  in  the 
three  back  rows  of  the  sanctuary.  So  many 
seats  were  reserved  for  senators  and  other 
high  officials,  the  other  former  Jackson 
workers  went  to  another  room  to  watch  it 
all  on  TV. 

Beginning  his  eulogy.  Tom  Foley's  body 
seemed  to  sag.  He  is  the  majority  whip  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  graying  vet- 
eran of  Congress,  a  man  of  power  who  could 
become  Speaker  of  the  House.  But  at  this 
moment  he  was  speaking  as  a  man  whose 
career  had  begun  as  a  young,  skinnny  Jack- 
son staff  lawyer  in  the  early  1960's. 

"The  Jackson  staff,  present  and  past,  has 
grown  rather  large. "  said  Foley,  struggling 
for  composure.  He  told  how  Jackson  had  a 
profound  influence  on  all  the  secretaries, 
lawyers,  interns,  others  who  worked  for  him 
through  the  years— a  tribute,  considering 
that  employees  can  be  tough  critics. 

"For  all  of  us  who  served  him."  continued 
Foley,  his  voice  cracking,  "it  will  remain  to 
the  end  of  our  days  .  .  ." 

Choking,  he  stopped.  He  finished  the  sen- 
tence: "...  a  matter  of  enormous  pride." 

Tears  flowed,  especially  across  those  faces 
in  the  three  last  pews  and  those  faces  in  the 
other  room,  watching  on  TV.  "There  will 
be  another  Jackson  staff. "  gasped 
Tears  flowed  everywhere, 
much  later,  when  it  was  all  over, 
were  some  happy  memories  and 
Jackson   staffers   remembered   the 


never 
Foley. 
But 
there 
laughs. 


traits  of  the  senator,  especially  his  compul- 
sion to  play  mother  hen  to  them  and.  with 
parental  duckings,  keep  them  scurrying. 

When  leaving  his  office  on  a  trip.  Jackson 
seemed  to  enjoy  sending  secretaries,  aides 
and  others  fluttering  in  all  directions,  gath- 
ering documents  for  his  'trip  file. "  checking 
on  flight  plans,  schedule  times,  reminding 
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them  of  phone  calls  and  endless  other 
often-needless  details. 

•■Scoop  loved  to  have  everyone  scurrying 
around  and  he  had  to  organize  absolutely 
everything."  remembers  Sterling  Munro. 
longtime  administrative  assistant.  Once, 
while  driving  Jackson  to  the  Munro  home 
for  dinner.  Munro  grinned  to  himself  as 
Jackson  compulsively  gave  him  driving  di- 
rections to  his  own  home. 

Everett  had  never  seen  such  scurrying  as 
yesterday's:  Planeloads  of  senators  and 
other  high  officials  flying  into  Paine  Field 
legions  of  police  and  Secret  Service  .  bus 
caravans  .  .  .  TV  cameras,  reporters  .  .  .  aid 
cars  .  .  .  fluttering  helicopters  .  .  .  Secret 
Service  men  with  earphones  .  .  .  crackling 
radio  communications  .  .  .  motorcycles,  lim- 
ousines, flashing  lights  .  .  .  spectators 
cooing  and  clicking  photos  of  Ted  Kennedy 
and  other  dignitaries  .  .  .  the  Chief  Justice 
.  .  .  flags  .  .  .  hundreds  of  old  friends  come 
together  ...  a  chorus  of  young  voices  sing- 
ing of  America  s  heritage. 

So  much  of  American  government  had  as- 
sembled here  that  the  airspace  over  Everett 
was  sealed  off. 

As  that  former  worker  said.  Jackson 
couldn't  have  organized  a  more  marvelous 
scurrying. 

Karl  Stoffel  Remembers  Private  Jackson 
(By  Bob  Woods) 

(The  following  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  comes  from  Karl  Stoffel.  a 
former  newspaperman,  now  retired  and 
living  in  Leavenworth). 

When  a  friend  dies,  there  seems  always  to 
be  that  question:  'I  wonder  if  he  really 
knew  how  much  he  was  appreciated?" 

It  is  like  that  with  the  passing  of  Senator 
Scoop,  forty-year  friend. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  one  little  story 
alwut  Scoop  which  I  think  tells  something 
more  than  the  regular  political  and  friendly 
commentary. 

I  met  Scoop  when  he  was  a  2nd  District 
congressman  in  1942.  when  we  were  just  l)e- 
coming  immersed  in  World  War  II.  I  was  an 
assistant  to  the  late  Walt  Horan.  newly 
elected  5th  District  congressman.  Scoop  was 
a  bachelor,  good  looking,  and  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  Capitol.  He  and  his  own 
chief  assistant.  Johnny  Saltar.  although  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  political  fence, 
were  tremendously  helpful  and  many  times 
while  playing  penny-ante  poker  they 
smoothed  the  way  for  a  greenhorn. 

But  the  point  of  the  story  is  that  as  the 
war  progressed  and  the  manpower  shortage 
became  acute  Capitol  Hill  became  more  and 
more  deserted  of  eligible  military  and  gov- 
ernmental workers.  Even  over-age  congress- 
men were  besieging  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
commissions  or  for  opportunities  to  serve. 

Congressman  Scoop  Jackson  was  differ- 
ent. He  very  quietly  straightened  out  his  af- 
fairs, turned  over  the  representative  corre- 
spondence and  chores  to  John  Salter,  and 
joined  the  Army,  not  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer but  as  a  buck  private. 

Who  knows  what  sort  of  military  career 
Scoop  might  have  had?  He  didn't  get  the 
chance.  After  a  short  while  in  jungle  war- 
fare training  in  and  around  Florida,  and 
with  dozens  of  his  Capitol  Hill  co-horts  gone 
and  leaving.  President  Roosevelt  called  an 
end  to  it.  He  recalled  Scoop  and  others  to  ci- 
vilian duty.  In  other  words.  Scoop  Jackson's 
G.I.  duties  were  sununarily  ended  by  presi- 
dential edict. 

I  was  flying  home  to  check  with  my  own 
draft  board  (and  believe  me  to  get  on  a 
transcontinental  airline  at  that  time  was 


something  else),  when  I  was  displaced  in 
Cincinnati  by  some  brass-wearing  VIP  and 
told  to  wait  for  another  flight. 

Sitting  around  in  the  rather  barren  air- 
port waiting  room  on  wooden  benches  were 
half  a  dozen  other  lesser  important  travel- 
ers. Among  them,  dressed  in  Army  fatigues 
with  a  duffel  bag  by  his  side  was  Congress- 
man (Private)  Scoop  Jackson.  He'd  taken  a 
"bump"  along  with  others  and  was  waiting 
his  turn  to  get  on  another  flight.  He  was 
going  home  before  going  back  to  his  Capitol 
Hill  desk  and  civilian  duties.  We  eventually 
flew  together  back  to  Washington  State. 

Many  times  afterward.  I  reminded  Scoop 
of  his  passing  up  VIP  status  and  his  only 
reply  was  the  famous  half  smile.  He  was  a 
very  fine,  very  human  sort  of  a  man  and  I'm 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
him  as  a  friend  and  senator. 

Senator  Jackson  Retired  by  Death 
(By  Bob  Woods) 

Those  were  the  two  big  jolts  in  the  news 
this  week— the  horrifying  gunning  down  of 
an  unarmed  passenger  jet  by  Russia,  and 
the  unexpected  death  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington. 

They  were  completely  unrelated,  of 
course.  Yet  there  was  a  certain  symbolism. 
Senator  Jackson  has  long  been  one  of  the 
nation's  most  prominent  cold  war  warriors, 
preaching  the  perfidy  of  the  Soviets,  warn- 
ing of  the  barbarism  of  their  policies,  main- 
taining that  they  could  only  be  trusted  to  b^ 
untrustworthy. 

On  the  day  before  his  death,  the  Russians 
seemed  to  have  fulfilled  all  his  expectations. 

But  Senator  Jackson's  epitaph  will  extend 
far  beyond  his  perceptions  of  Russia. 

Jackson  was  a  seat  mate  of  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson  for  most  of  his  40  years 
in  Congress.  During  the  time.  Magnuson 
was  known  as  the  "politician  "  of  the  two 
and  Jackson  as  the  "statesman."  This  was 
exemplified  by  Jackson's  run  for  the  presi- 
dency, not  once,  but  twice.  He  was  almost 
selected  as  John  Kennedy's  vice  presidential 
running  mate,  but  political  expediency  gave 
the  choice  and  eventually  the  presidency 
itself  to  Lyndon  Johnson.  There  is  little 
doubt  Senator  Jackson  would  have  made  a 
steady  competent  president. 

But  despite  his  national  involvement.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  was  a  careful  custodian  of 
Washington  state  interests.  He  maintained 
one  of  the  finest  staffs  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
the  meml>ers  were  immediately  responsive 
to  concerns  of  Washingtonians.  He  sobri- 
quet as  "the  Senator  for  Boeing"  was  not  a 
derogatory  one;  it  was  in  admiration  of  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  state  constituency. 
Many  local  projects,  such  as  the  Wenatchee 
Community  Center,  the  Museum,  and  the 
regional  library  headquarters  are  examples. 
Senator  Jackson  and  his  staff  were  support- 
ive of  efforts  to  make  the  Columbia  naviga- 
ble to  Wenatchee.  and  the  Senator  had  ap- 
peared at  many  of  the  resource  conferences 
conducted  by  this  newspaper  in  Wenatchee. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  remarkably 
"human"  person.  His  great  memory  for 
names  made  him  seem  like  a  native  in  his 
frequent  appearances  at  civic  functions  in 
the  region.  But  his  inherent  friendliness  is 
probably  l)est  illustrated  by  one  of  his  re- 
election campaigns.  Because  of  his  political 
stature  and  his  support  from  business,  most 
of  the  Repubicans  who  opposed  him  were 
non-entities.  Both  Senator  Jackson  and  one 
of  those  sacrificial  lambs  were  campaigning 
in  Wenatchee  the  same  day  and  the  Sena- 
tor's opponent  was  having  difficulty  making 
himself   known.   So  Senator  Jackson   took 


him  by  the  elbow  and  ushered  him  into  his 
own  rally,  introducing  him  personally  all 
around  the  room. 

Senator  Jackson's  support  for  a  strong 
military  gained  him  the  reputation  as  a 
hawk  in  diplomatic  maneuvering,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  toned  down  his  rhetoric  in 
recent  years.  Perhaps  it  was  symbolic  that 
his  reaction  to  the  attack  on  the  South 
Korean  airliner  was  restrained.  He  warned 
against  a  direct  response  from  the  U.S.  by 
either  military  show  of  force  or  a  trade  em- 
bargo. The  Senator  seemed  to  be  saying.  "It 
was  a  barbaric  act.  But  let's  wait  until  we 
have  a  full  explanation  before  going  off  the 
deep  end." 

P'or  so  many  years  this  state's  political 
fortunes  have  been  intertwined  with  the  ca- 
reers of  Democratic  Senators  Magnuson  and 
Jackson.  Senator  Magnuson,  in  his  70s,  was 
retired  by  the  voters  at  the  last  election. 
Now  Senator  Jackson,  at  71,  is  suddenly 
gone.  Perhaps  it's  an  indication  that  elected 
officials  should  observe  a  proper  retirement 
age  the  same  as  those  outside  public  office. 

The  political  wheel  of  fortune  has  turned 
full  cycle.  After  nearly  four  decades  this 
state's  senate  seats  will  be  held  by  Republi- 
cans—at least  until  the  next  election.  The 
name  of  Dan  Evans  will  likely  be  most 
prominently  mentioned  as  a  replacement 
appointment  for  Senator  Jackson.  A  new 
chapter  in  the  political  history  of  the  state 
is  now  beginning. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  resolution  on  this  subject  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  209 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  209)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

resolution  providing  expenses  for  funeral 
of  senator  henry  m.  jackson 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Byrd  and  myself.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

SENATE  resolution  210 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 


by  the  committee  which  arranged  for  and 
attended  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  on  vouchers  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  for  time  ON  WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER 
14.  FOR  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  My  re- 
marks in  a  moment  will  respond  in 
part  and  inadequately  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  Before  I  do  that, 
Mr.  President,  I  note  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
wish  to  express  their  regrets,  their 
grief,  at  the  passing  of  Senator  Jack- 
son who  are  not  here  and  are  neces- 
sarily absent  on  this  first  day  of  the 
Senate  after  the  statutory  August 
recess.  I  have  consulted  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  this  subject  and  I 
make  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  from  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  on  Wednesday  next  for  a 
period  of  2  hours  be  devoted  to  speech- 
es and  remarks  on  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Jackson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  SEP- 
TEMBER 30  FOR  TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  JACK- 
SON 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  the  close  of  business 
on  September  30,  the  end  of  this 
month,  so  that  Members  may  insert 
statements  and  further  observations 
and  tributes  to  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Jackson. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  BINDING  OF  EULOGIES  FOR  SENATOR 
JACKSON  IN  EULOGY  BOOK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  the  practice  in  the  past.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the 
statements  in  respect  to  the  passing  of 
Senator  Jackson  be  gathered  together 
and  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  have  them  bound  in  a  eulogy 
book  as  called  for  in  title  44.  section 
723,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  for  17  years  and  I 
have  known  the  Congress  intimately 
for  much  longer,  by  reason  of  the  serv- 
ice of  members  of  my  family  and  mem- 


bers from  my  great  State.  In  the 
course  of  that  experience,  I  have  seen 
great  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties  whose  service  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body  have  been  remarked 
on  at  length  at  the  time  of  their  pass- 
ing. But  I  cannot  recall  many  in- 
stances, Mr.  President,  when  there  has 
been  such  a  genuine  outpouring  of 
emotion  and  such  a  clear  and  candid 
statement  of  grief  expressed  by  so 
many  at  the  passing  of  a  Senator  as  is 
the  case  with  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington. 

All  Senators  are  equal  and  represent 
equally  the  sovereign  State  from 
which  they  are  elected.  But  some,  Mr. 
President,  tower  in  their  strength  and 
commitment  to  the  Union,  in  their 
conscientious  dedication  to  equality, 
and  certainly  in  their  quest  for  excel- 
lence. Only  a  few,  Mr.  President,  meet 
that  standard,  but  Henry  M.  Jackson 
of  Washington  is  near  the  top  of  that 
list,  measured  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic. 

A  man  of  majestic  stature,  of 
strength  and  conviction;  a  man  who 
could  stand  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
express  the  conscience  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country;  a  man  who  could 
change  the  course  of  debate  and  shape 
and  form  the  policy  of  a  great  nation; 
a  man  who  was  humble  in  the  face  of 
success  and  congratulations  and  who 
was  courageous  and  determined  in  the 
face  of  criticism  and  dissent;  a  man 
who  knew  who  he  was  and  where  he 
was  going  and  where  he  wished  to  take 
the  country:  that  was  the  man  we 
have  lost.  Mr.  President,  as  a  colleague 
and  a  friend. 

It  will  be  a  long  time.  Mr.  President, 
before  someone  else  can  fulfill  the  role 
and  rise  to  the  stature  that  Henry  M. 
Jackson  created  for  himself.  So.  may  I 
join  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  in  ex- 
pressing my  regret  and  my  sadness  at 
the  passing  of  Scoop  Jackson.  I  join.  I 
am  sure,  with  every  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  wishing  him  fare- 
well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  week's  poem,  written  by 
Senator  Cohen  in  memorium  to  Sena- 
tor Jackson  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Henry  Jackson 
(1912-1983) 

O.  gentle  warrior, 

you  who  hung, 

a  winged  sentry 

above  your  doubting 

countrymen. 

And  warned  of  violence 

ticking  away 

in  the  margins 

of  our  indifference. 

How.  as  the  days 

dropped  into  decades 

did  you  always  come 

armed  with  but  words 


and  wise  intelligence 
Knowing  that  the 
issue  of  the  hour 
was  never  lost  or  won, 

but  rejoiced,  unbroken. 

by  the  battle 

the  hour  had  brung? 

Suns  perish,  moons  fade. 

bodies  more  sublime 

than  we  have  been 

taken  by  Time  to  eternity. 

But  you. 

uncursed  as  Cain. 

were  too  vigorous  to  die. 

no,  not  of  a  bursting  heart 

that  never  once 

had  bothered  to  complain 

And  yet, 

a  square  cut  stone 

now  will  mark 

for  all  to  see 

the  residence  that 

you've  taken 

in  the  village 

of  cold  mortality. 

I  write  these  words, 

toss  this  voweled  wreath 

upon  your  resting  place 

mindful,  even  as 

I  feed  upon 

the  bitter  salt 

of  grief. 

That  once. 

as  a  boy, 

I  watched  in 

wonderment  and  joy 

a  heavenly  meteor 

drop  to  death 

in  a  brilliant 

slash  of  light. 

So  your  spirit 

remains  with  me. 

burning  intense  and  bright, 

forever  in  my  memory. 

As  you  fall 

silent  now. 

blazing 

into 

the 

vastness 

of 

the 

night. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  tenure  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
known  some  great  Senators  and  I  have 
followed  the  leadership  of  those  Sena- 
tors and  sought  out  their  advice  and 
their  commonsense  wisdom.  The  late 
Richard  B.  Russell  was  one  such  Sena- 
tor. Abraham  Ribicoff  was  another, 
John  Pastore  another.  There  are  Sen- 
ators who  are  today  serving  who  fit 
into  that  mold.  I  will  not  presently 
name  them.  But  Henry  "Scoop"  Jack- 
son was  one  such  Senator.  His  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  various  matters 
confronting  our  Nation  and  confront- 
ing the  nations  of  the  world  was  a 
knowledge  that  was  recognized  by  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  by 
national  leaders  outside  the  Senate 
and  national  leaders  throughout  the 
world.  He  had  only  recently  completed 
a  visit  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.    "Scoop"  Jackson  realized  per- 
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haps  earlier  than  some  of  the  others 
of  us.  the  fact  that  a  country  whose 
population  is  1  billion  people  cannot 
be  ignored  and  cannot  remain  in  the 
shadows  of  invisibility. 

I  often  sought  ■Scoop"  Jackson's 
advice,  particularly  with  reference  to 
national  defense,  energy,  and  the 
economy.  "Scoop"  Jackson,  like  Rich- 
ard Russell,  had  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  these  matters.  His  view- 
points were  well  thought  out  and  were 
bom  of  strong  conviction.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  his  conviction.  Yet 
he  was  always  tolerant  of  the  view- 
points of  others,  and  he  leaves.  Mr. 
President,  a  void  in  this  Senate  that 
will  not  soon  be  filled.  He  was  my 
friend,  as  he  was  the  friend  of  98  other 
Senators.  He  was  extremely  energetic, 
active,  and  his  handiwork  will  always 
have  its  imprint  upon  some  of  the 
most  important  laws  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  Federal  legislative 
branch  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry. 

The  great  19th  century  preacher. 
Phillips  Brooks,  once  said.  "A  sermon 
is  truth  speaking  though  personality." 

That  statement  might  also  describe 
the  careers  of  many  U.S.  Senators,  and 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  was  a  good 
example  of  that  ideal.  Through  his 
personality  and  public  performance. 
Senator  Jackson  embodies  many  great 
values  and  gave  life  to  some  of  the 
most  crucial  issues  of  our  times.  When 
one  thinks  of  strong  national  defense, 
of  our  commitment  to  Israel,  or  of 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  from 
strength.  Henry  Jackson  comes  to 
mind.  When  one  thinks  of  making  old 
age  dignified  and  secure,  of  the 
healthy  and  balanced  environment  or 
an  equal  justice  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans.  Henry  Jackson  come  to 
mind.  And  when  one  thinks  of  Ameri- 
ca's fulfilling  her  limitless  potential  of 
firm  national  purpose  or  steady  and 
effective  leadership.  Henry  Jackson 
comes  to  mind.  In  generations  to  come 
when  men  and  historians  look  back 
upon  this  era,  Henry  Jackson's  name 
will  stand  out  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  this  age. 

Henry  Jackson,  as  I  liked  to  call 
him  but  "Scoop"  as  he  liked  to  be 
called  and  as  he  was  best  known,  was  a 
remarkably  decent,  moral  man.  He  was 
also  a  realist.  He  did  not  believe  that  if 
we  just  let  things  take  their  own 
course,  everything  would  turn  out 
right.  He  realized  that  Western  civili- 
zation itself  is  at  stake  in  this  modem 
world  of  dictatorships  and  of  technolo- 
gy in  thraldom  to  totalitarianism. 

Back  in  1945.  Senator  Jackson  ac- 
companied the  American  forces  that 
liberated  the  Buchenwald  concentra- 
tion camp.  One  can  only  guess  at  the 
thoughts  that  he  must  have  on  that 
occasion.  But  one  can  surmise  what 
impact  the  starving  survivors,  the  fur- 
naces, the  pile  of  victims,  and  the  un- 
broken acres  of  death  and  agony  must 


have  had  on  a  young  Congressman 
who  grew  up  in  a  decent  Norwegian 
immigrant  family  and  in  the  beauty 
and  order  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Whatever  that  impact  was.  Senator 
Jackson  had  a  deep  sense  of  history 
and  a  realistic  view  of  the  future.  He 
realized  how  thin  the  veneer  of  cul- 
ture and  civilization  can  be  and  how 
fragil  are  rights  of  the  innocent  and 
defenseless  in  a  world  of  savage  and 
bullies.  He  saw  totalitarianism  for 
what  it  is.  and  he  was  never  afraid  to 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  Soviet 
terror. 

Ben  Wattenberg  recounts  that  on  a 
1975  visit  with  the  Russian  scientist 
and  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov  outside 
Moscow.  Sakharov  said  of  Henry 
Jackson.  "He  is  our  champion." 

That  is  how  many  Americans  will  re- 
member Senator  Jackson  as  well— as  a 
champion  of  a  strong  America,  of  a 
decent  America,  of  a  prosperous  Amer- 
ica, and  of  a  just  America.  Henry 
Jackson  was  a  thorough  patriot  and 
an  extraordinary  Senator  who  has  left 
his  mark  on  our  century  and  our  gen- 
eration. America  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
are  better  because  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's  efforts  and  dedication  and  we  all 
mourn  his  passing.  I  will  miss  him 
greatly.  And  may  I  say  that  Erma  and 
I  join  in  our  expressions  and  feeling  of 
deep  sorrow  and  compassion.  We  join 
in  extending  those  to  Helen  and  to 
Anne  Marie  and  to  Peter. 

The  Senate  is  larger  than  all  of  its 
parts,  it  is  larger  than  its  100  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Senate  in  my  judgment 
is  the  basic  foundation  of  the  strong 
character  of  this  Republic.  Senator 
Jackson  was  one  who  helped  to  give 
the  Senate  its  character.  Someone  has 
said: 

Fame  is  a  vapor,  popularity  an  accident, 
riches  take  wings,  and  those  who  cheer 
today  may  curse  tomorrow.  Only  one  thing 
endures— character. 

Henry  Jackson  epitomized  charac- 
ter. And  we  will  never  forget  his  exam- 
ple. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  a  great  number  of  Sen- 
ators—perhaps every  Senator— wish  to 
be  heard  to  express  their  grief  at  the 
loss  of  Senator  Jackson.  Provisions 
have  been  made  for  a  period  of  2 
hours  in  which  eulogies  may  be  stated 
on  Wednesday,  as  well  as  the  Record 
remaining  open  until  the  end  of  this 
month  for  the  insertion  of  other  state- 
ments and  tributes. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  docu- 
ments from  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington  for  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Senator  are  here,  as  is  the  Sena- 
tor designate. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  ask  that  the  oath  of  office  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  Senator  designate  at 
approximately  1  p.m.  Until  that  time, 
it  is  my  hope  that  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  express  their  grief  at  the  loss 


of  Senator  Jackson  might  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  continu- 
ing the  time  for  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  passing  of  our  good  friend. 
Senator  Scoop  Jackson. 

There  are  four  of  us  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  who  would  not  be  here  had 
it  not  t)een  for  the  service  of  Senator 
Jackson.  I  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Scoop  Jackson  since  1950.  In  the 
early  1950's.  when  many  of  us  were 
working  on  the  concept  of  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  for  Hawaii,  Senator 
Jackson  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  dealt  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  territorial  affairs. 

I  will  never  forget— and  I  am  sure 
Alaskans  will  never  forget— the  tireless 
energy  he  devoted  to  this  cause,  the 
type  of  energy  he  devoted  to  any  cause 
of  which  he  was  supportive.  But  abso- 
lutely no  one  can  argue  with  the  flat 
statement  that  without  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Jackson,  neither  Alaska  nor 
Hawaii  would  have  become  a  State  at 
the  time  they  did.  It  may  have  oc- 
curred later.  It  occurred  when  it  did 
becau.se  of  the  dedication  of  Senator 
Jackson. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senators  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  through  the 
Senate,  without  amendment,  a  bill 
that  has  come  from  the  other  body. 
To  consider  the  difficulty  of  getting 
Alaska's  statehood  bill  through  the 
Senate,  as  controversial  as  it  was, 
without  any  amendment,  is  mindbog- 
gling.  But  Scoop  did  it.  and  he  did  it 
when  becoming  a  State  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Alaska;  and  Alaska's  entering 
into  the  Union  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  the  United  States. 

The  great  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  discovery 
was  made  on  land  that  was  selected  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  after  it  had 
become  a  State.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  desired  to  see  that  land 
made  available  for  exploration,  and  its 
development  of  the  exploration  was 
successful. 

We  can  trace  many  things  to  Scoop's 
activities  concerning  Alaska.  Consider 
his  foresight  in  dealing  with  the  Alas- 
kan Native  land  claims.  He  also  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  held 
all  the  hearings  and.  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  settled  land  claims  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  rather  than  by  litiga- 
tion—litigation that  would  have  taken 
175  different  actions.  The  first  and 
only  action  that  went  to  the  courts 
took  37  years.  Senator  Jackson  saw 
that  that  kind  of  litigation  would  crip- 
ple a  new  State. 

Then  we  saw  the  passage  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Act  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  Alaska  national  inter- 
ests lands  bill,  a  bill,  as  many  people 
know,  on  which  I  disagreed  at  times 
with  Senator  Jackson.  But  he  always 
was  willing  to  listen. 
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He  held  more  than  40  hearings  on 
one  Alaska  lands  bill  alone,  and  took 
the  committee  to  Alaska  and  held 
hearings  which  commenced  at  6  a.m. 
There  were  so  many  Alaskans  to  be 
heard  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
hearings  for  days.  Scoop  sat  there  and 
listened  to  them  all.  I  do  not  recall 
him  ever  turning  down  an  Alaskan 
who  wanted  to  express  a  point  of  view 
on  any  of  the  hearings  he  conducted. 

However,  I  would  be  too  provincial  if 
I  stayed  there.  I  must  recount,  also, 
the  many  trips  I  was  privileged  to  take 
with  Senatcr  Jackson  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  over  a  period  of  15  years.  I 
think  Scoop  and  I  must  have  traveled 
at  least  once  a  year,  often  with  our 
wives.  I  have  had  a  relationship  with 
Senator  Jackson  that  cannot  be  re- 
placed, and  I  think  that  is  true  of 
many  of  us. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  using  the 
facilities  of  the  Senate  which  are  pro- 
vided for  maintaining  our  health  know 
that  Scoop  was  there  almost  every 
afternoon  and  encouraged  every  one 
of  us  to  do  the  same.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  chastised  us  if  he  did  not  see 
us  down  there  from  time  to  time. 

Last  July,  we  stood  here  and  had  a 
little  ceremony  and  exchanged  some 
words  as  Senator  Jackson  cast  his 
11,000th  rollcall  vote:  11,000  votes- 
votes  he  cast  on  each  occasion  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  thought  was  right. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  as 
an  appointed  Senator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Scoop  sought  me  out, 
as  we  have  just  heard  he  sought  out 
his  colleague,  Senator  Gorton.  From 
that  time  on.  Senator  Jackson  went 
out  of  his  way  to  seek  out  newcomers 
to  the  Senate  and  to  give  them  advice 
and  to  seek  to  get  them  to  pursue 
what  they  wanted  to  pursue  in  the 
Senate  and  to  take  on  the  role  they 
should  take  on. 

I  recall  that  one  time  he  told  me 
there  was  an  old  saying  that  new  Sen- 
ators should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  He 
said.  "If  you  follow  that  advice,  you 
won't  be  here  very  long." 

It  was  a  hallmark  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's total  service  to  the  Nation  that 
he  believed  that  every  one  of  us 
should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  he  did,  and  that  is  to  continue  to 
do  what  he  was  sent  here  for. 

It  was  a  marvel  to  me  that,  over  so 
many  years,  he  could  maintain  the  en- 
thusiasm he  had  for  every  issue  he 
pursued,  even  through  the  last  trip  he 
took  to  China.  It  was  an  indication  of 
the  continuing  interest  in  the  relation- 
ship of  our  Nation  to  that  nation, 
which  is  bound  to  maintain  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  world,  with  its  bil- 
lion people,  as  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  edi- 
torials that  have  appeared  in  my  State 
that  acknowledge  the  friendship  and 
dedication  of  Senator  Jackson  to  our 


new  State,  as  well  as  a  letter  to  the 
editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alaska  Loses  a  Friend 
When  Sen.  Henry  -Scoop"  Jackson  looked 
at  Alaska  more  than  three  decades  ago.  he 
saw  a  territory  that  he  believed  would  one 
day  make  major  contributions  to  the  United 
States. 

His  foresight  proved  highly  accurate.  In 
those  early  days  before  statehood,  he 
became  an  advocate  for  Alaska  whose  con- 
stancy never  wavered. 

Alaska  lost  a  true  friend  when  Sen.  Henry 
"Scoop"'  Jackson  died  Thursday  after  a  mas- 
sive heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Everett, 
Wash. 

Jackson.  71.  served  12  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  and  31  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  be- 
coming a  powerful  force  in  U.S.  politics. 

His  stature  was  such  that  he  twice  sought 
the  Democratic  presidential  nominations— 
in  1972  and  1976— though  neither  try  was 
successful.  His  advocacy  of  Alaskan  inter- 
ests gave  us  an  edge  that  we  badly  needed 
and  will  sorely  miss. 

Both  before  and  after  statehood.  Sen. 
Jackson  was  Alaskas  very  good  friend.  His 
support  of  Alaskan  statehood  was  constant 
even  though  it  wasn't  a  popular  stand. 

Sen.  Jackson— along  with  Washington's 
junior  senator,  Warren  Magnuson— helped 
Alaskan  delegate  and  eventually  Sen.  E.  L. 
"Bob"'  Bartlett  on  many  occasions.  When 
Bartlett  died  in  1968  and  Gov.  Walter 
Hickel  named  Ted  Stevens  to  the  Senate 
seat.  Jackson  befriended  Stevens  as  well, 
and  their  friendship  ripened  over  the  years, 
despite  their  different  party  affiliations. 

•Alaska  will  always  be  indebted  to  Scoop 
Jackson."  Stevens  said  Friday.  "He  was 
floor  manager  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill 
in  1958  and  successfully  guided  it  through 
the  Senate  without  amendment.  Without 
his  efforts,  in  all  probability  we  would  not 
have  become  a  state  at  that  time." 

Stevens  added:  "Scoop  Jackson  should  be 
remembered  by  Alaskans  because  he  freely 
gave  of  his  time  and  talents  to  assist 
Alaska— to  become  a  member  of  the  union 
and  to  succeed  as  a  new  state."' 

Sen.  Jackson  was  able  to  see  the  need  to 
balance  economic  development  with  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  settlement  of  the 
land  claims  of  Alaska"s  Natives. 

He  became  a  good  friend  to  Alaskan  Na- 
tives sponsoring  the  land  claims  settlement 
act  that  passed  in  1971  and  maintaining  an 
active  interest  in  implementation  of  the  act 
and  resolution  of  continuing  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  he  saw  the  need  to  de- 
velop Alaskas  natural  resources  and  led  the 
drive  for  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Authori- 
zation Act  in  1973  that  paved  the  way  for 
construction  of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Co..  oil  pipeline.  He  also  spearheaded  efforts 
to  build  a  natural  gas  transmission  system 
from  the  North  Slope. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  he  chaired 
more  than  40  committee  sessions  called  to 
draft  acceptable  Alaska  lands  legislation. 
After  four  years  of  work,  a  bill  was  passed  in 
1980. 

He  supported  a  strong  military  presence 
in  Alaska,  recognizing  our  state's  strategic 
importance.  Through  his  seat  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  fought  to 
maintain  military  strength  in  Alaska. 

With  his  death  Thursday,  the  nation  has 
lost  a  powerful  political  leader  whose  per- 


ception and  consistency  will  be  hard  to  re- 
place. And  Alaska  has  lost  a  true  friend. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Times.  Sept.  4.  1983] 

Senator  Henry  Jackson 
The  flags  of  the  Anchorage  Times  were 
lowered  to  half-mast  today  as  a  gesture  In 
behalf  of  all  Alaskans  who  mourn  the  loss 
of  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  The  senator,  al- 
though a  statesman  of  international  stat- 
ure, never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  Alas- 
kans. 

While  serving  45  years  in  Congress.  Sen. 
Jackson  held  key  positions  on  committees 
that  helped  prepare  Alaska  for  transition  to 
a  full-fledged  state.  He  was  also  a  key  leader 
in  handling  the  final  legislation  that  set  up 
the  terms  and  timetable  for  statehood  itself. 
Without  the  help  of  Sen.  Jackson,  the 
lifestyle  of  all  Alaskans  might  still  be  one  of 
small-town  subsistence  in  an  isolated  terri- 
tory far  beyond  the  perimeter  of  world  eco- 
nomic or  social  concern. 

Sen.  Jackson  was  a  key  man  in  the  legisla- 
tive settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native  land 
claims  and  in  the  bill  providing  for  the  na- 
tional interest  lands. 

His  leadership  there  was  backed  up  by 
many  years  of  association  with  Alaskans 
and  their  legislative  needs.  During  the  final 
decades  of  territorial  status,  Jackson  figured 
on  committees  that  helped  keep  the  fragile 
economy  here  afloat. 

He  sponsored  the  law  that  refunds  to 
Alaska  90  percent  of  the  rent  and  royalty 
funds  that  accrue  to  the  federal  government 
here.  He  figured  in  funding  the  federal 
project  to  expand  the  Eklutna  hydroelectric 
power  plant,  which  for  years  was  the  back- 
bone of  the  local  power  structure.  Many  of 
the  schools,  water  lines,  sewer  systems  and 
other  infrastructure  in  Alaska  were  built 
after  he  helped  convince  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  Alaska  cities  to  issue  bonds. 

Sen.  Jackson  did  so  many  legislative 
chores  for  this  state  that  he  was  often 
called  "Alaskas  senator."  Alaskas  voteless 
delegates  to  Congress,  who  could  only  make 
speeches,  looked  to  him  for  the  help  and 
leadership  they  needed. 

Sen.  Jackson  was  liberal  in  his  domestic 
policies  but  pragmatic  and  conser%'ative  in 
his  international  views.  He  was  an  all-out 
supporter  of  Israel,  a  strong  national  de- 
fense program  and  anti-communism.  Indeed, 
his  last  appearance  before  the  fatal  heart 
attack  was  at  a  press  conference  called  to 
deplore  the  Soviet  action  in  shooting  down 
an  unarmed  commercial  airliner.  He  noted, 
in  terminating  the  conference,  that  he  was 
bothered  by  what  he  thought  was  a  cold, 
telling  the  press  "I  didnt  know  if  I  would 
survive  this,  but  you  were  very  kind."" 

In  his  many  years  of  international  promi- 
nence. Sen.  Jackson  remained  approachable, 
with  no  affection  or  pretentiousness.  He 
never  lost  the  spirit  of  the  small-town  boy. 
son  of  immigrants,  who  knew  poverty  and 
the  commonality  of  man  first  hand. 

He  was  one  of  the  nations  symbols  of  the 
statesman  who  never  loses  touch  with  his 
constituents  or  his  feeling  for  the  well-being 
of  the  common  man  internationally. 

[Prom  the  Juneau  Empire.  September  2. 
19831 

Senator  Jacksons  Death  a  Loss  to  the 
Nation 

Americans— especially  Alaskans— lost  a 
champion  Thursday  with  the  tragic  death 
of  Washington  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop "  Jack- 
son. 
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Sen.  Jackson  was  stricken  by  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Everett.  Wash. 

Unfairly  labeled  'the  last  cold  warrior"  by 
some.  Sen.  Jackson  worked  long  and  hard  to 
assure  the  U.S.  maintained  a  strong  defense, 
as  any  responsible  public  servant  should. 

For  that;  he  is  to  be  commended,  but  crit- 
ics forget  how  he  also  cared  about  people. 
Social  programs  and  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans  were  at  the  top  of  his  list  of  pri- 
orities during  his  43  years  in  Congress.  For 
example,  he  fought  against  the  pollution  of 
the  environment  and  for  many  of  the  free- 
doms Americans  enjoy  today. 

Sen.  Jackson  also  holds  a  special  place  in 
the  heart  of  Alaskans.  He  managed  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Bill  to  passage  in  1958  in 
the  State,  and  Alaska  leaders  credit  him 
with  much  of  the  progress  the  state  has 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Without  his  efforts  it  is.  in  all  probability, 
true  that  Alaska  would  not  have  become  a 
state  at  that  time,  said  his  friend  and  col- 
league. Sen.  Ted  Stevens.  R- Alaska,  the 
Senate  majority  whip. 

He  was  deeply  involved  in  the  Alaska 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Act.  Alaska  pipe- 
line amendments  and  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act."  Sen.  Stevens  said.  "He  maintained  an 
equilibrium  in  dealing  with  us  for  a  period 
of  time  that  it  is  long  enough  that  it  is  hard 
to  rememl)er." 

Sen.  Jackson  never  shied  away  from  a  po- 
litical fight.  His  runs  for  the  presidency  in 
1972  and  1976  showed  him  to  be  a  tough 
politician  and  a  tireless  campaigner. 

In  spite  of  his  many  battles,  the  scars  of 
more  than  four  decades  in  national  office 
did  not  show.  He  thrived  on  his  job.  al- 
though in  a  1980  interview  he  admitted  it 
was  hard. 

"But  I  know  what  I'm  doing  and  I  don't 
need  sympathy.  I  don't  have  any  use  for 
crybabies."  he  told  the  reporter. 

In  an  era  of  political  puffery.  Sen.  Jack- 
son was  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  He  meant 
what  he  said,  and  he  did  what  he  thought 
was  right,  regardless  of  party  and  regardless 
of  the  political  consequences. 

Henry  M.  Jackson  will  be  missed  by  his 
constituents,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  he 
will  be  missed  by  the  Senate,  the  nation  and 
Alaska. 

(From  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

September  4.  1983] 

Senator  Henry  Jackson.  Friend  and 

Statesman 

Sen.  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson  knew 
Alaska  nearly  as  well  as  our  state's  own  del- 
egation in  Congress,  and  as  a  friend  of  long 
standing.  He  also  knew,  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
must,  how  to  rise  to  the  national  interest 
and  confront  the  issues  that  concern  us  all. 

That's  why  he  could  perform  the  delicate 
feats  of  legislative  statecraft  needed  to 
nudge  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  through 
Congress  in  1958.  That's  why  he  could  speak 
forcefully  for  the  interests  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives in  drafting  and  'implementing  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act— a 
measure  that  not  only  answered  the  claims 
of  Native  people  in  our  state,  but  also 
cleared  the  path  for  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  That's  why  he  could 
play  an  honest  broker's  role  in  the  seven- 
year  fight  over  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act— able  to  communi- 
cate with  all  sides  because  he  had  earned  all 
sides'  respect. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  Cold  War  lit)eral— 
nowadays  termed  a  "neoconservative"— who 
expressed  the  American  post-war  consensus 
for  strong  national  defense  and  equally  vital 


social  services.  He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat 
and.  after  43  years  of  service,  perhaps  the 
last  New  Dealer  in  Congress.  He  split  with 
much  of  his  party  and  most  other  lil>erals 
over  American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
he  long  provided  the  focus  in  Congress  for 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
policy  of  detente.  He  championed  the  causes 
of  labor,  environmentalism.  civil  rights, 
Israel,  anti-communism  and  American  mi- 
norities. He  earned  the  respect  of  all  sides  in 
Congress.  Senate  colleagues  who  often  dis- 
agreed with  him  were  among  the  first  to  eu- 
logize his  service  in  Congress  and  contribu- 
tions to  public  life. 

It  was  ironic,  perhaps,  that  his  death 
Thursday  evening  was  overshadowed  by  the 
downing  of  a  Korean  airliner  by  Soviet 
fighters  near  Siberia.  Sen.  Jackson  had 
spent  most  of  his  career  denouncing  condi- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  and  effectively 
battling  for  what  he  thought  would  keep 
the  U.S.  and  the  West  ahead  in  the  conflict 
l)etween  the  superpowers.  His  staff  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  became  a 
think  tank  for  high-quality  strategic  analy- 
sis   with    a   conservative,    anti-Soviet    bent 


[From  the  Ketchikan  Daily  News,  Sept.  8. 
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An  Honest,  Peeling  Leader 

The  nation's  leaders  gathered  in  Everett, 
Washington  Wednesday  for  the  funeral  of 
U.S.  Senator  Henry  Jackson.  The  Washing- 
ton Democrat  died  suddenly  late  last  week 
at  his  home  during  a  Congressional  recess. 

In  all  of  the  national  publicity  about  Jack- 
son—his leadership  in  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  in  his  authorship  of  the  environmen- 
tal legislation,  in  his  support  for  a  strong 
defense— his  friendship  and  support  of 
Alaska  is  overshadowed.  Bui  Jackson,  as  the 
ranking  Democrat  and  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources committee,  was  the  floor  leader  in 
major  legislation  affecting  Alaska.  That  leg- 
islation included  Alaska  Statehood  of  1958, 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971,  and  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  of  1980.  In  all  of  these 
landmark  laws  Jackson  understood  and  sup- 
ported the  Alaska  position. 

Sometimes  it  was  difficult  for  Jackson  to 
support  Alaska.  As  a  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton state,  he  had  to  listen  to  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  Alaska  salmon  industry  and 
other  Alaska  industries  based  in  Seattle  who 
opposed  Alaska  statehood.  He  had  to  arbi- 
trate disputes  between  Alaskans  on  the 
native  claim  issues.  He  had  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween his  environmentalist  supporters  and 
the  majority  of  Alaskans  in  the  land  issue. 
Jackson  always  worked  for  a  realistic  com- 
promise. Attesting  to  his  success  is  the  lack 
of  complaints  about  the  Statehood  and 
Native  Claims  Acts.  And  the  minor  com- 
plaints about  the  Lands  Act.  We  are  sure, 
had  Jackson  lived  on,  he  would  have  helped 
improve  the  Lands  Act.  It  was  typical  of 
Jackson  to  work  out  compromises  that 
helped  people.  Alaska  lost  a  good  friend. 
And  the  nation  lost  an  honest,  competent, 
feeling  leader. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson 
Dear    Editor:    A    friend    will    be    sorely 
missed. 

The  death  of  Sen.  Henry  "Scoop"  Jack- 
son is  a  tragedy  for  all  Alaskans,  but  for  no 
one  more  than  Alaska  Natives. 

Scoop  was  a  special  ally  to  us  and  a  special 
friend. 


He  was  instrumental  in  the  drafting  and 
passage  of  the  landmark  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  and  subsequent 
amendments.  He  fought  to  ensure  that  the 
benefits  we  gained  were  not  diluted  by  other 
legislation. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  the  prototype  of  public 
service.  His  enthusiasm  and  skill  in  the 
American  political  process  never  detracted 
from  his  inicgrity,  his  compassion  and  his 
dedication  to  social,  political  and  economic 
justice. 

Scoop  never  lost  sight  of  his  primary  mis- 
sion: "To  serve  the  American  people.  Alas- 
kans—and Alaska  Natives,  especially- 
reaped  the  benefits  of  his  limitless  energy. 
We  will  always  remember  him  with  great 
fondness  and  gratitude  for  his  friendship 
and  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

We  have  lost  a  very  special  man.  May  his 
memory  and  the  fruits  of  his  work  live  on. 
Janie  Leask, 
President,  Alaska  Federation 

of  Natives.  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  in  closing  say 
that  we  all  have  been  involved  in  trage- 
dy, we  have  all  had  the  experience  of 
realizing  that  death  must  inevitably  oc- 
cur, and  we  have  lived  through  the 
aftermath  of  the  passing  of  loved  ones 
and  friends. 

But  I  can  only  echo  my  good  friend, 
the  former  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Senator  Magnuson,  by  saying: 
"I  never  in  this  world  thought  I  would 
ever  be  here  without  Senator  Jackson 
not  here." 

He  was  one  who  just  seemed  to  have 
a  life  that  was  timeless,  and  he  was 
always  so  young. 

It  was  impo.ssible  even  for  me  to  re- 
alize that  Scoop  had  passed  70.  I  re- 
member when  I  went  to  that  70's 
birthday  party. 

Scoop  will  be  missed  here  by  all  of 
us.  But  Scoop  will  be  honored  by  the 
memorials  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
and  two  of  them  are  two  new  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  honor  a  man  more 
than  to  have  sat  in  Everrett,  Wash, 
and  heard  the  comments  that  were 
made  by  Anna  Marie  and  Peter.  Those 
of  us  who  were  there  at  the  memorial 
services  for  Scoop  were  completely 
awed  by  the  statements  of  those  two 
fine  children,  and  I  know  that  they 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me  as  a  father, 
and  they  had  to  be  heard  all  the  way 
to  where  Scoop  Jackson  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  two  statements  to  which 
I  referred  because  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  tribute  to  any  human  being 
than  the  two  statements  made  by  his 
children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Family  Tribute:  Family  Memorial  Service 
FOR  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson— The 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Everett, 
Wash. 

anna  marie  JACKSON 

Most  people  knew  my  father  as  a  public 
personality— in  his  official  role.  I,  however. 


knew  him  as  a  very  special  person— a  father 
who  always  made  time  for  his  family  and 
who  knew  how  important  a  father-daughter 
relationship  is. 

He  was  the  kind  of  father  that  would 
leave  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  important 
meetings  to  take  my  phone  call  and  talk  to 
me  and  answer  some  questions  that  I  was 
having  trouble  with  in  one  of  my  political 
science  classes. 

I  remember  one  night  when  Dad  called  me 
from  New  York,  after  a  tiring  day  of  speech- 
es, while  trying  to  recuperate  from  a  cold. 
He  insisted  on  staying  right  on  the  phone- 
as  he  said,  no  matter  if  it  would  take  all 
night— until  I  understood  the  history  of  the 
New  Deal  backwards  and  forwards.  That 
particular  phone  call  took  2V2  hours. 

He  was  a  proud  father  as  well.  This  past 
Christmas  he  flew  out  to  my  debutante  ball 
even  though  the  Senate  was  in  session  and 
there  was  a  possibility  that  he  might  miss  a 
vote.  One  thing  my  father  never  wanted  to 
do  was  miss  a  vote. 

But  he  told  me  that  the  debutante  ball 
was  a  very  special  moment  in  my  life  and  he 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

What  I  recall  most  vividly  from  that 
evening  was  waltzing  with  Dad,  and  he  kept 
stepping  on  my  toes.  He  whispered  in  my 
ear  and  said:  "Keep  smiling,  we  make  a  good 
team." 

peter  JACKSON 

It's  impossible  to  summarize  how  much 
the  guidance,  love  and  understanding  of  a 
father  means  to  a  son.  And  it's  going  to  take 
some  time  to  fully  realize  what  Dad  in  his 
long,  productive  life  means  to  me. 

But  above  all.  I  knew  him  as  a  compas- 
sionate father,  dedicated  to  his  family. 

When  I  was  5  years  old,  my  Dad  learned 
that  I  had  memorized  a  list  of  all  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  He  was  so  enor- 
mously proud  of  my  accomplishment  that 
he  would  often  stop  photographers  and 
voters  at  random,  forcing  them  to  stand  still 
and  endure  my  recitation  of  every  one  of 
the  presidents  from  Washington  to  Nixon. 
When  it  was  all  over  he  would  say:  "This  is 
my  son  Peter  and  everything  he  does  makes 
me  proud  of  him." 

I'll  always  recall  our  hours  together  Sat- 
urday mornings  at  the  Senate  gymnasium. 
It  was  our  special  time  for  relaxing,  swim- 
ming and  just  talking.  Whenever  anyone 
came  by.  Dad  would  stop,  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  say:  "This  son  of  mine- 
he's  pretty  special,  don't  you  think?  " 

Perhaps  what  I'll  miss  most  is  our  long 
discussions  on  political  and  foreign  policy 
issues.  I  would  go  to  the  library  and  thor- 
oughly research  a  topic  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved with.  On  returning  home  I  would 
quietly  sit  down  in  our  library  and  explain 
to  him  why  I  thought  Ralph  Nader  was 
right  on  nuclear  energy. 

Immediately  his  eyes  would  light  up. 
There  was  nothing  he  enjoyed  more  than 
engaging  in  an  active,  lively  debate.  Never- 
theless, no  matter  how  much  research  I  did, 
he  always  came  up  with  better  arguments. 
He  told  me:  "Equip  yourself  with  the  facts, 
be  honest  and  be  a  good  listener,  then  you'll 
receive  respect." 

When  I  think  of  my  Dad  I'll  always  best 
remember  that  advice  and  our  spirited  de- 
bates. I  realize  that  he  was  not  only  a  gener- 
ous, caring  father,  but  also  an  experienced 
and  skillful  teacher. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  paint  a  word  picture  of 


my  personal  feeling  in  the  loss  of 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  but  I  must  make 
an  effort,  however  feeble  it  might  be. 
Mr.  President,  high  noon  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1983,  in  Everett,  Wash.,  was  the 
saddest  time  I  had  spent  in  the  8  years 
I  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

During  that  time  we  paid  our  last  re- 
spects to  our  colleague,  Henry  M. 
"Scoop" Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  I  marvel  at  the  cour- 
age and  the  strength  of  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

In  1972,  behind  a  metal  building 
somewhere  in  Miami.  Fla,.  I  came  to 
know  this  man  and  what  he  wanted 
for  this  country  and  for  its  future.  A 
friendship  was  developed  then  that 
over  time  would  not  be  dented. 

He  came  to  Kentucky  when  I  was 
Governor,  and  he  worked  with  me  and 
our  party.  We  were  successful,  success- 
ful because  Scoop  gave  of  himself  to 
help  us. 

We  give  a  great  deal  of  weight 
around  here  to  the  seniority  system. 
So  Scoop  was  the  beneficiary  of  his 
lengthy  service.  Bui  his  influence 
stemmed  from  considerably  more  than 
longevity.  It  stemmed  to  an  even 
greater  extent  from  personal  and  po- 
litical integrity,  from  consistency,  and 
from  dogged  courage. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  lost  a  friend 
but  the  country  and  the  world  has  lost 
much  more. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  has  spoken 
eloquently  today  about  the  loss  this 
institution  has  suffered  by  the  death 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. Senator  Jackson.  In  a  sense, 
today's  session  has  been  a  memorial 
session  to  Senator  Jackson.  But  I  have 
come  from  another  meeting  which  is 
also  a  memorial  meeting  for  Senator 
Jackson,  a  memorial  in  the  most  posi- 
tive sense  because  it  is  evidence  of  the 
ongoing  work  that  he  accomplished. 

That  other  meeting  is,  in  fact,  still  in 
progress  in  the  Department  of  State. 
It  is  the  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Reagan  after  the 
proposal  had  been  made  by  Senator 
Jackson  and  myself,  later  joined  by 
Representative  Barnes  and  Represent- 
ative Kemp  in  the  other  body. 

I  hope  that  the  final  report  of  the 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America  will  be  worthy  of  the  hopes 
that  Senator  Jackson  had  for  it.  The 
fact  that  he  is  no  longer  here  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
gives  me  a  renewed  commitment  to 
make  sure  that  the  Commission's  final 
product  should  be  what  he  wanted  it 
to  be. 

In  talking  with  him  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  commission  to  guide  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America,  I  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
way  that  he  thought  about  large 
public  problems 


In  the  first  place,  his  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  Senate  had  made  it  clear 
to  him  that  we  were  not  dealing  with 
problems  in  Central  America  which 
could  be  solved  by  television  state- 
ments or  press  releases  but,  rather,  by 
consistent,  continuous  policy  which  he 
predicted  might  have  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  30  years  or  perhaps  even  50 
years. 

One  may  have  disagreed  with  that 
specific  prediction,  but  I  think  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  large  way  in  which  Sen- 
ator Jackson  dealt  with  problems, 
that  he  was  willing  to  look  ahead  for 
30  or  50  years,  and  to  try  to  chart  a 
course  which  would  bring  safety,  sta- 
bility, and  security  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  discussing  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  Central  America,  he  said. 
"You  know,  they  call  me  a  hawk,  and 
maybe  I  am.  But  in  this  particular 
case."  he  said.  "It  is  clear  to  me  that 
military  action  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  Central  America,  that  the 
military  shield  will  crumble"— I  re- 
member his  exact  words  very  clearly— 
"the  military  shield  will  crumble  if  it 
is  not  supported  by  social  and  econom- 
ic progress.  And  we  must  encourage 
social  and  economic  progress;  we  must 
help  alleviate  the  problems  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease  which  plague 
the  people  of  Central  America." 

I  have  recounted  this  at  some  length 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  synthesis  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's career  in  the  Senate.  He  stood 
for  a  strong  America.  He  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  a  strong  America.  He 
felt  that  a  strong  America  was  essen- 
tial not  only  for  Americans  but  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world. 

In  domestic  matters  he  was  con- 
cerned about  poverty,  disease,  poor 
housing,  and  lack  of  education. 

He  was  concerned  about  them  in 
Central  America  as  he  was  concerned 
about  them  here  at  home.  So  his  hu- 
manity had  a  breadth  and  a  depth 
which  is  all  too  rare,  not  only  in  public 
life  but  in  life  in  general. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experi- 
ence. Senator  Jackson  had  more  than 
four  decades  of  experience  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  That,  of  course,  did  not  make 
him  infallible,  but  it  did  make  him  one 
of  those  wise  counselors  who  should 
be  listened  to.  who  must  be  listened 
to— not  only  in  the  committees  of  the 
Senate,  not  only  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  in  the  wider  councils  of 
the  Nation.  So  it  was  that  President 
after  President  sought  him  out. 
sought  his  advice,  sought  his  support. 
The  philosopher-author.  Rene 
Dubois,  once  said  that  each  human 
being  is  unpredictable,  unprecedented, 
and  unrepeatable;  each  human  being 
is  unique.  So.  when  we  lose  one  of  our 
colleagues,  we  know  that  he  can  never 
be  replaced,  that  we  have  lost  some- 
thing which  is  unrepeatable. 
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The  Senate  will  feel  the  loss  of 
Henry  Jackson  in  days  to  come,  but  to 
the  extent  that  by  redoubling  our  own 
efforts,  we  can  in  some  small  way  com- 
pensate for  this  diminished  body,  it  is 
the  tribute  that  we  must  pay  to  him. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HENRY  M.  "SCOOP" 
JACKSON  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  close  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Washington.  Senator  Henry 
M.  ■Scoop" Jackson. 

For  nearly  half  a  century.  Henry 
Jackson  ably  served  his  State  and 
Nation.  Upon  being  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1941.  he 
rapidly  gained  a  reputation  as  a  leader 
who  was  more  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  the  public  than  his  own 
ascension  in  the  political  realm.  It  was 
this  humble  attitude  of  dedicated 
public  service  that  caused  him  to  rise 
to  national  prominence  as  a  champion 
of  the  people. 

After  11  years  in  the  House.  Wash- 
ingtonians  elected  Scoop  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  where  his  unceasing  efforts 
for  the  common  good  continued.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  always  considered  it  a 
high  honor  to  represent  the  fine 
people  of  Washington  State.  It  was  his 
zealous  desire  to  help  others  that  cap- 
tured the  trust,  faith,  and  affection  of 
his  own  people  and  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

After  30  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Senator  Jackson's  diligent 
pursuit  to  serve  his  fellow  man  ended 
abruptly,  leaving  a  huge  void  in  this 
body  which  held  him  in  such  high 
esteem.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  and  working  with 
Scoop  Jackson  feel  a  tremendous 
sense  of  loss  in  his  passing.  Yet.  the 
emptiness  we  feel  in  our  hearts  is  con- 
quered by  the  fond  memories  we  have 
of  him  in  our  minds.  I  was  honored  to 
be  among  those  who  attended  his  fu- 
neral in  his  hometown  of  Everett, 
Wash. 

Mr.  President.  I  count  myself  fortu- 
nate to  have  known  Scoop  Jackson  as 
a  valued  and  trusted  friend.  His  firm 
conviction  on  the  importance  of  a 
strong  national  defense  was  similar  to 
my  own.  As  an  advocate  of  peace 
through  strength.  Scoop  Jackson 
knew  that  the  only  way  to  maintain 
our  freedom  in  a  world  threatened  by 
aggressive  powers  was  through  mili- 
tary preparedness.  As  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
and  I  worked  closely  on  numerous 
projects  involving  crucial  military 
issues,  and  I  greatly  admired  his  abili- 
ty to  exercise  good  judgment  in  every 
area  pertaining  to  our  Armed  Forces. 
His  commonsense  approach  and  un- 
swerving honesty  won  the  respect  of 
everyone  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  Indeed  Scoop  Jackson  never 
shrunk  from  telling  it  like  it  was. 


Although  he  sought  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  and  security,  he  was 
equally  sensitive  to  the  domestic  needs 
of  America.  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  great 
defender  of  individual  liberties,  and 
was  considered  to  be  ahead  of  his  time 
in  many  ways.  He  was  a  progressive 
leader  who  recognized  the  seriousness 
of  environmental  questions  long 
before  they  became  a  popular  issue. 
Scoop  fought  diligently  to  protect  the 
publics  health  and  safety  from  the 
dangers  of  pollution  and  made  great 
strides  in  helping  to  preserve  our  natu- 
ral resources. 

In  all  things.  Scoop  Jackson  looked 
out  for  others.  His  selflessness  was 
merely  an  extension  of  his  deep  faith 
in  God.  Indeed,  his  life  reminds  us 
that  there  is  a  moral  force  in  the 
world  that  is  far  more  powerful  than 
the  wealth  and  might  of  men. 

Scoop  Jackson's  life  personified  the 
American  character.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  his  youth,  he  understood  well 
the  value  of  opportunity  and  hard 
work.  His  relentless  determination  and 
commitment  to  excellence  in  all  things 
allowed  him  to  achieve  much  through- 
out his  lifetime.  Scoop  Jackson  was  a 
product  of  American  ideals.  In  the 
face  of  any  conflict  or  tragedy,  he 
always  hoped  for  the  best.  Perhaps  his 
secret  to  success  was  his  unwavering 
sense  of  optimism  and  his  earnest 
belief  that  good  would  always  tri- 
umph. If  Scoop  viewed  something  as 
wrong,  he  felt  a  personal  challenge  to 
make  it  right. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son was.  in  the  truest  definition,  a 
great  American.  This  distinguished 
statesman  was  a  patriot  who  never  wa- 
vered in  his  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples of  peace,  liberty,  and  freedom.  He 
was  a  man  who  loved  God.  his  country, 
and  particularly  his  family. 

My  sincerest  condolences  go  out  to 
his  beloved  wife,  Helen,  his  two  chil- 
dren, Anna  Marie  and  Peter,  and  other 
family  members  and  friends  during 
this  time  of  bereavement.  I  know  that 
they  are  comforted  by  the  knowledge 
that  Scoop  Jackson  gave  his  best  to 
serve  his  God.  his  country,  and  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  President,  George  F.  Will,  the 
renowned  columnist  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  Senator  Jackson,  delivered  a 
most  fitting  eulogy  at  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
portions  of  his  eulogy,  and  another  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
Vice  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  telegram  from  Prime 
Minister  Kaare  Willoch  of  Norway  re- 
garding the  passing  of  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


He  Was  the  Finest  Public  Servant  I  Have 
Ever  Known 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Senate  recep- 
tion room  are  portraits  of  the  five  men  who 
were  selected  by  a  special  conimittee.  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  Senate  hall  of  fame,  the  portraits 
are  of  Clay.  Calhoun.  Webster.  La  Pollette 
and  Taft.  There  is  no  more  space  on  the 
walls  of  that  room,  but  there  is  a  nonfunc- 
tional door.  That  door  should  be  removed, 
and  the  wall  filled  in.  and  adorned  with  a 
portrait  of  a  sixth  senator.  A  Senate  hall  of 
fame  without  Henry  Martin  Jackson  is  as 
unthinkable  as  Cooperstown  without 
George  Herman  Ruth. 

A  silly  person  once  said  that  only  silly  per- 
sons have  heroes.  But  only  exceptionally 
small  persons  will  not  pay  homage  to  the 
exceptionally  large  persons  among  us. 
Heroes  make  vivid  the  values  by  which  we 
try  to  live.  I  say,  unabashedly,  and  with 
many  others:  Henry  Jacltson  was  my  hero. 

Because  he  was  magnificently  uninterest- 
ed in  the  cosmetics  of  politics,  dull  persons 
considered  him  unexciting.  But  discerning 
persons  by  the  millions  recognized  that  his 
kind  of  character  is  as  exciting  as  it  is  rare. 
Persons  who,  under  the  pressure  of  fashion, 
are  as  flexible  as  fly  rods  found  Jackson  in- 
comprehensible. They  came  to  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
liberal  tradition. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  environmentalism.  He 
was  the  preeminent  champion  of  civil 
rights.  He  fought  for  the  full  domestic 
agenda  and  authorized  legislation  that  put 
teeth  into  U.S.  pronouncements  on  behalf 
of  Jews  and  others  persecuted  by  the  Soviet 
regime.  And  if  Jackson's  proposals  for  sub- 
stantial force  reductions  had  been  adopted, 
we  might  have  had  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments that  actually  limit  arms. 

The  ironic  truth  is  that  Jackson  was  one 
of  those  persons— Felix  Frankfurter  was  an- 
other—whose constancy  was  mistaken  for 
change.  He  never  wavered  from  his  party's 
traditional  belief  that  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  government  with  a  caring 
face  at  home  and  government  with  a  stem 
face  toward  adversaries. 

Jackson  was  an  anchor  against  weariness, 
wishful  thinking  and  apostasy  in  his  party, 
and  his  country.  He  nurtured  in  this  repub- 
lic something  without  which  no  republic  can 
long  endure:  a  sense  that  problems  are  trac- 
table. To  be  in  his  presence  was  to  experi- 
ence the  wholesome  infection  of  a  reviving 
spirit.  This  was  especially  remarkable  be- 
cause he.  more  than  any  contemporary, 
looked  unblinkingly  at,  and  spoke  uncom- 
fortingly  about,  the  terrors  of  our  time.  He 
taught  less  clear-sighted,  less  brave  persons 
how  to  combine  realism  and  serenity. 

He  missed  the  ultimate  prize  of  our  poli- 
tics, perhaps  t)ecause  he  lacked  the  crack- 
ling temperament  that  marks  persons  who 
burn  on  the  surface  with  a  hard,  gem-like 
flame.  If  his  political  metabolism  seemed 
uncommonly  calm,  that  is  because  he  had 
the  patience  of  a  mature  politician— a  gift  of 
planning,  thirst  for  detail  and  a  sense  of 
ripeness  in  issues.  He  had  a  flame,  but  he 
had  depth  in  which  he  kept  it. 

In  committees  and  on  the  Senate  floor,  he 
was  a  cannon  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
knowledge  born  of  diligence.  His  unrivaled 
effectiveness  was  a  rebuke  to  the  less  indus- 
trious and  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that  in 
politics  fancy  footwork  is  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient. 


A  legislature  is  a  face-to-face  society, 
where  character  and  moral  force  tell.  What 
Jackson  did  in  committees  and  on  the  floor 
was  awesome.  But  it  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  work  he  did  during  four  decades 
of  18-hour  days,  working  with  one  member 
after  another,  one  member  at  a  time,  build- 
ing coalitions  of  common  sense. 

I  remember  a  day.  nearly  a  decade  ago. 
when  I  went  panting  along  in  the  wake  of 
Jackson  on  a  campaign  swing  from  Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia  to  Shreveport  and 
back.  When  I  was  decanted  from  the  little 
plane  after  midnight,  I  was  a  broken  shell  of 
my  former  self.  Henry  Jackson,  twice  my 
age  and  fresh  as  a  tulip,  bounded  off  into 
the  night. 

His  legendary  energy  flowed  as  much 
from  his  spirit  as  from  his  physiology.  His 
biography  is  an  essay  on  the  sources  of 
American  vitality.  He  was  the  son  of  immi- 
grants, and  of  the  American  West.  He  had 
the  stamina  of  parents  who  crossed  an 
ocean  and  then  a  continent,  and  he  had  the 
optimism  of  his  region. 

For  longer  than  I  have  been  alive.  Con- 
gress has  been  embellished  by  his  presence. 
And  for  longer  than  I  live,  public  life  shall 
be  enriched  by  the  radiating  force  of  his 
character.  Why?  Consider. 

If  you  wonder  who  real  leaders  are.  find 
out  who  has  real  followers.  By  real  followers 
I  mean  persons  who  follow  a  leader  onto  a 
path  of  life,  who  adopt  careers  where  they 
navigate  by  stars  he  has  taught  them  to  see. 
The  social  geology  of  this  city  is  layer  upon 
layer  of  persons  pulled  into  public  life  by 
the  example  of  lives  worth  emulating. 
Today,  in  numerous  public  offices,  and  in 
law  and  journalism,  there  is  a  thick  layer  of 
Henry  Jackson's  men  and  women. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  legion,  who 
call  themselves  "Jackson  Democrats.  "  I  can 
say  with  absolute  authority  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  "Jackson  Republican. " 

Henry  Jackson  mastered  the  delicate  bal 
ance  of  democracy,  the  art  of  being  a  serv- 
ant to  a  vast  public  without  being  servile  to 
any  part  of  it.  He  was  the  finest  public  serv- 
ant I  have  known. 

Bush  and  Senators  Pay  Final  Tribute  to 
Jackson 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8.  1983] 


Anna  Marie,  a  student  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, described  how  her  father  helped  her 
with  her  political  science  classes. 

"I  remember  one  day  when  he  called  me 
from  New  'Vork.  "  she  said.  "He  insisted  on 
staying  on  the  phone  until  I  understood  the 
history  of  the  New  Deal  backwards  and  for- 
wards. That  phone  call  took  2'/2  hours." 

Peter,  a  high  school  senior,  recalled  how 
his  father  was  "so  enormously  proud"  that 
as  a  five-year-old  he  had  memorized  the 
names  of  all  the  presidents.  He  said  Jackson 
frequently  stopped  voters  and  other  friends 
and  had  them  listen  while  the  lad  recited 
the  names. 

Foley,  who  worked  as  an  aide  to  Jackson 
before  his  election  to  Congress  in  1964,  said 
Jackson  was  more  than  a  boss. 

He  was  to  his  staff  a  teacher.  He  taught 
by  example."  Foley's  voice  wavered  as  he 
spoke  and  at  one  point  he  paused,  saying:  "I 
guess  you're  never  too  old  to  shed  a  tear  for 
an  old  friend." 

Jackson.  71.  died  last  Thursday  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  here.  He  was  serving  his 
sixth  term  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Gov.  John  Spellman.  a  Republican  who 
must  appoint  Jackson's  successor  refused  to 
discuss  the  subject  until  after  the  funeral. 
Republican  sources  says  he  is  expected  to 
name  former  governor  Dan  Evans  on  Thurs- 
day. 

An  opinion  issued  by  state  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ken  Eikenberry  said  that  an  election 
must  be  held  Nov.  8  for  the  seat;  the  term 
runs  until  1988.  Eikenberry  also  said  no  pri- 
mary election  is  necessary,  setting  off  a 
scramble  and  presumably  giving  the  new  in- 
cumbent a  significant  edge  if  several  Demo- 
crats challenge  him  and  split  the  Democrat- 
ic vote.  

Mr.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America,    U.S.    Senate.    Washington. 
D.C. 
Please  accept  my  deepfelt  condolences  on 
the  sad  occasion  of  the  passing  away  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson.  The  Senator  will  be 
remembered    by    Norwegians    as    a    distin- 
guished  politician   and   friend   of   Norway. 
Please  convey  my  condolences  to  the  be- 
reaved family. 

Kaare  Willoch, 
Prime  Minister  of  Norway. 


Resolution  of  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America 

[adopted  september  7.  1983] 
Whereas.   Henry   M.   Jackson,   a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  has  met  his 
untimely  death  on  Thursday.  September  1. 
1983.  and: 

Whereas,  he  served  his  country  with  great 
dedication  and  with  unexcelled  legislative 
skills,  leaving  his  imprint  in  such  diverse 
areas  as  National  Security,  Energy,  and  the 
Environment,  and: 

Whereas,  his  private  and  public  life  were 
beyond  reproach;  who  was  sincere  and  equi- 
table: honest  and  honorable;  respected  and 
warm:  and; 

Whereas,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Bipar- 
tisan Commission  on  Central  America,  and: 
Whereas,  he  was  a  valued  Senior  Counsel- 
or on  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America,  and; 

Whereas,  we  dedicate  this  meeting  in 
memory  of  our  colleague  and  Friend.  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington:  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  commission,  when  it 
adjourns  today,  do  so  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  National  Bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Central  America, 
with  deep  and  sincere  regret  and  in  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  M.  Jackson:  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America  forward  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  widow  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson:  and  also  that  a  copy  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  with  a  request  that  this  Reso- 
lution be  made  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the 
98th  Congress. 
Resolved,  this  Seventh  day  of  September, 

1983. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger, 

Chairman. 


Everett,  Wash..  Sept.  7-With  almost  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  paying  final  tribute, 
Henry  M.  Jackson  was  buried  today  in  the 
home  town  where  he  delivered  the  local 
newspaper  as  a  boy  and  began  his  political 
career  as  a  prosecuting  attorney. 

■Vice  President  Bush,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  former  secretary  of  state 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  about  60  of  Jack- 
son's Senate  colleagues  were  among  the 
thousand  dignitaries  who  attended  the  serv- 
ice at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Former  senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
who  lost  his  seat  in  the  1980  election,  wel- 
comed the  senators  to  the  state  on  "this  sad 
occasion." 

Magnuson  stood  across  the  church  from 
Jackson's  flag-draped  casket  and  said:  "We 
served  together  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  almost  half-a-century.  We  worked  as 
a  team  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Now  that  team 
is  dissolved." 

Magnuson,  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  CD- 
Mass.)  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  CD- 
N.Y.)  and  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley  eulogized 
Jackson  as  a  man  of  compassion  and  a  man 
of  the  people. 

Jackson's  children.  Anna  Marie,  20,  and 
Peter,  17.  also  gave  brief  eulogies. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BIPARTISAN 
commission  on  central  AMERICA 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  submit- 
ted for  the  Record  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America,  together 
with  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Chairman,  dated 
September  8,  1983: 

The  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America. 

Washington,  DC.  Sept.  8.  1983. 
Hon.  William  Frye  Hildenbrand. 
Secretary.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hildenbrand:  On  September  7, 
1983,  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  dedicating  its  meeting  to  the 
memory  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  In 
accordance  with  that  resolution.  I  am  for- 
warding a  copy  to  you  with  the  request  that 
it  be  made  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the 
98th  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

Enclosure:  September  7,  1983  Resolution. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  we  need  now  to  inter- 
rupt this  in  order  to  administer  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  Senator-desig- 
nate. I  have  indicated  to  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  here  that  there  will 
be  the  briefest  of  quorum  calls  as  a 
signal  that  the  ceremony  was  about  to 
occur. 

So,  the  quorum  call  I  am  about  to 

suggest  will  last  only  a  moment,  but  I 

now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  have  order  in  the  Senate,  I 
intend  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  and  then  proceed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  The  Senate  will  come  to 
order. 
Those  standing  will  be  seated. 
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That  applies  to  staff  members  stand- 
ing right  back  here.  Do  not  take  so 
long. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first 
may  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  for  his  dili- 
gence in  obtaining  and  keeping  order 
in  the  Senate?  I  admire  the  style. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  President  pro  tempore.  He  is 
following  out  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  he  is  maintaining  order  without  a 
point  having  been  raised  from  the 
Senate  floor.  That  is  always  the  duty 
of  the  Chair,  and  I  compliment  him.  I 
have  not  heard  such  firmness  from 
the  Chair  in  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  it  is  refreshing 
indeed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I 
might  say  that  there  are  still  some 
staff  members  standing  back  here  who 
will  be  seated  on  both  sides.  Either  be 
seated  or  leave  the  floor. 

The  majority  leader  may  now  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ceremony  of  induction  of 
the  Senator-designate  not  appear  in 
the  Record  as  an  interruption  of  the 
statements  in  respect  to  the  passing  of 
Senator  Henry  Jackson. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMI 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  TO 
DANIEL  J.  EVANS.  SENATOR 
FROM  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  is  at  the  desk  a  letter  of 
appointment  and  designation  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Senator  Jackson. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  now  proceed  in 
obedience  to  that  appointment  under 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  cer- 
tificate of  appointment  of  Daniel  J. 
Evans  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed 
on  file  and  the  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment will  be  deemed  to  have  been 
read. 

The  certificate  of  appointment  is  as 
follows: 

State  of  Washington. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Olympia.  Wash..  Sept.  8.  1983. 
Mr.  William  F.  Hiloenbrano. 
Secretary.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hildenbrand:  Enclosed  is  the 
Certificate  of  Apppointment  for  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  J.  Evans  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  Jackson. 

Pursuant  to  your  letter  of  September  2. 
1983.  this  Certificate  should  be  in  conform- 
ance with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  July  17.  1961. 


If  there  are  any  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  Spellman. 

Governor. 
Enclosure. 

Certificate  of  Appointment 
To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  This  is  to  certify  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  I.  John  Spell- 
man,  the  Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby 
appoint  Daniel  J.  Evans  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  the  State  of  Washington 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  until  the 
vacancy  therein,  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  is  filled  by 
election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:    His    excellency    our    Governor 
John  Spellman.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Olympia.   Washington,  this  8th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1983. 
By  the  Governor: 

John  Spellman. 

Governor. 
Ralph  Munro. 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
the  Senator-designate  will  present 
himself  at  the  desk,  the  Chair  will  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office  required  by 
the  Constitution  and  prescribed  by 
law. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Washington,  escorted 
by  Mr.  GORTON  of  Washington,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  President 
pro  tempore;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
President  pro  tempore;  and  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  official  Oath 
Book. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  Members  wish  to  greet  our  new 
colleague,  but  there  is  other  business 
to  be  transacted,  and  I  am  sure  he  and 
others  would  join  in  wishing  us  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  measures  I  am  about 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  address  now 
appear  in  the  Record  in  sequence 
after  the  conclusion  of  all  of  the  state- 
ments with  respect  to  Senator  Jack- 
son that  may  be  offered  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTION  OF  LARRY  E.  SMITH 
AS  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND 
DOORKEEPER  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report,  as  Members  per- 
haps already  know,  that  today  is  the 
last  day  of  service  of  our  distinguished 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Hon.  Howard  Lie- 
bengood.  He  is  leaving  us  to  take  a  po- 
sition in  the  private  sector  of  our  Na- 
tions  economy,  and  we  wish  him  well. 
But  it  is  necessary  then  that  we  elect  a 
new  Sergeant  at  Arms.  There  is  a  reso- 


lution at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  now  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  If  not.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  LArry  E.  Smith  be.  and  he 
is  hereby,  elected  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  ^e  Senate,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 13.  1983. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  was 
agreed  to. 


WELL-EARNED  GRATITUDE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  the  distingushed  majority  leader 
in  expressing  to  Howard  Liebengood 
my  own  appreciation  for  the  services 
that  he  has  offered  me  during  his 
tenure  as  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  I 
want  to  convey  to  Mr.  Liebengood  the 
gratitude  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
for  the  graciousness,  courtesy,  and  ef- 
ficiency with  which  he  has  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  office  of  Sergeant  at 
Arms  since  January  1981. 

In  addition.  I  wish  Mr.  Liebengood 
every  success  in  his  new  responsibil- 
ities in  the  private  sector,  and  I  am 
confident  that  his  successor,  Larry 
Smith,  will  continue  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms 
in  the  excellent  fashion  in  which  they 
have  been  conducted  during  the 
months  that  Mr.  Liebengood  has 
served  in  that  capacity. 

The  change  of  staff  command  in  any 
one  of  the  important  staff  support  po- 
sitions in  the  Senate  reminds  us  that 
behind  all  of  the  100  Senators  in  this 
esteemed  body  are  many  dedicated,  in- 
telligent, and  expert  men  and  women 
who  every  day  assist  us  in  our  work. 
An  occasion  such  as  this  gives  us  a 
chance  to  express  our  thanks  not  only 
to  outstanding  men  such  as  Howard 
Liebengood  but  to  all  of  those  who 
help  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  elected 
duties  as  Senators  and  of  the  work  of 
the  Senate  as  a  corporate  institution. 
Whether  in  our  cafeterias,  in  the  press 
gallery,  in  police  duty,  in  constituent 
services,  in  helping  us  make  party 
policy,  or  in  any  one  of  humdreds  of 
ways,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  high 
caliber  staff  people  working  for  us, 
and  we  thank  them  for  their  loyalty 
and  their  hard  work. 


CONDEMNING  THE  BRUTAL  BE- 
HAVIOR OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS  FOR  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  KOREAN 
AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007  WITH 
THE  LOSS  OF  269  INNOCENT 
LIVES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other matter,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished  minority   leader  and  myself. 


and  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  NuNN),  I  send  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  in  respect  to  the  loss 
of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  No.  007. 

Before  it  is  reported  I  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  make.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  resolution  is  reported  it 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  to  recur  as 
the  pending  business  at  12  noon  on 
Wednesday  next;  that  there  be  2  hours 
of  debate  at  that  time  on  this  resolu- 
tion; that  no  amendments  be  in  order; 
that  the  time  for  debate  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  andininor- 
ity  leaders  or  their  designees,  and  that 
the  vote  occur  at  2  o'clock,  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XII,  paragraph  4,  being 
waived. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   Is 

there  objection? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  3 
P.M. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
time  for  morning  business,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  may  be  other  business  to 
transact  or  there  may  be  other  state- 
ments to  be  made.  Time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  ex- 
tends for  1  hour.  May  I  say  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  recess  the  Senate 
after  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  been 
closed  and  to  do  so  until  3  p.m.  I  now 
make  that  request,  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  the  Senate 
then  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
3  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


As  soon  as  Radio  Marti  is  disposed 
of,  Mr.  President,  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  will  recur  as  the  pending 
business. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  will 
finish  that  bill  today.  It  is  more  likely 
that  we  will  finish  both  Radio  Marti 
and  the  Interior  appropriations  bill  to- 
morrow or  perhaps  on  Wednesday. 

If  possible,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  can 
reach  the  DOD  authorization  confer- 
ence report  tomorrow.  I  do  expect  a 
vote,  of  course,  on  that  measure.  The 
remainder  of  the  week,  Mr.  President, 

On  the  matter  of  the  Korean  Air 
Lines  plane,  there  was  a  request  by  a 
Senator,  who  is  perfectly  within  his 
rights,  to  examine  that  resolution  fur- 
ther before  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  entered  into.  I  respect  that  re- 
quest. I  have  withdrawn,  therefore, 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  I  do 
expect,  however,  to  make  it  again  later 
in  the  day. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
majority  leader  knows,  we  have  been 
trying  to  schedule  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization,  military  security, 
and  foreign  aid  for  some  time  now.  We 
both  have  a  commitment  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  urgent  priority. 

Could  the  leader  give  some  idea  as  to 
when  we  might  be  prepared  to  have 
those  matters  debated  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  aware  of  the  urgency  of  that  situa- 
tion. I  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  it  would  be  my  hope  that  he 
and  I  can  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  decide  which  one  of  those 
bills  should  come  up  next,  and  we  will 
try  to  get  to  it  either  later  this  week  or 
next  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  one  brief  word 
about  the  schedule  of  the  Senate.  May 
I  say  that  as  soon  as  morning  business 
is  closed  that  Radio  Marti  will  auto- 
matically recur  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness. I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  dispose 
of  that  measure  today.  I  do  not  have  a 
request  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  that 
measure,  although  there  may  be  such 
a  request. 


CONDEMNING  THE  BRUTAL  BE- 
HAVIOR OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS  FOR  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  KOREAN 
AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007  WITH 
THE  LOSS  OF  269  INNOCENT 
LIVES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sent 
the  resolution  to  the  desk  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  reported.  I  ask  that  the 
clerk  report  the  resolution  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  clerk  will  report  the  res- 
olution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  158)  condemn- 
ing the  brutal  behavior  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for   the   destruction   of   Korean   Air   Lines 


Flight  007  with  the  loss  of  269  Innocent 
lives. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  clerk 
to  continue  reading  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  continue  reading. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  158 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  joins  the 
world  community  in  expressing  its  sense  of 
shock  and  outrage  over  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Government  on  August  31.  1983. 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
KAL  007 )  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent  lives; 
Whereas.  KAL  007.  en  route  from  Anchor- 
age. Alaska  to  Seoul.  Republic  of  Korea,  in- 
nocently strayed  into  Soviet  airspace  on 
August  31.  1983: 

Whereas.  Soviet  authorities  tracked  the 
flight  of  KAL  007  for  more  than  two  hours, 
but  failed  to  exhaust  all  internationally  rec- 
ognized procedures  to  warn  the  aircraft  of 
its  error,  to  protect  its  passengers,  and  to 
assist  in  its  safe  landing; 

Whereas,  as  KAL  007  was  leaving,  or  had 
left.  Soviet  airspace,  a  Soviet  Air  Force 
fighter  fired  air-to-air  missiles  at  and  de- 
stroyed the  unarmed,  clearly-marked  civil- 
ian airliner  with  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children  of  13  nationalities  aboard; 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  barbaric 
action.  269  people,  among  them  61  of  our 
fellow  citizens  lost  their  lives; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Government  has  re- 
fused to  make  known  the  true  facts,  to 
accept  responsibility,  and  to  apologize,  for 
this  unconscionable  act: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  deny  access  to  the  area  where  the  air- 
plane may  have  gone  down: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Government  has  pro- 
claimed publicly  its  intention  to  repeat  this 
murderous  act  if  another  airliner  wanders 
inadvertently  into  Soviet  airspace; 

Whereas,  this  cold-blooded  attack  on  a 
commercial  airliner  straying  off  course  will 
rank  among  one  of  the  most  infamous  and 
reprehensible  acts  of  aviation  history; 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  that 
the  United  States  hereby 

(1)  condemns  this  Soviet  crime  and  calls 
for  a  full  and  frank  explanation  from  the 
Soviet  Union  of  its  brutal  behavior; 

(2)  extends  its  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
families  who  lost  loved  ones  and  supports 
their  rights  to  obtain  full  and  just  compen- 
sation from  the  Soviet  Union; 

(3)  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist 
international  efforts  to  recover  the  remains 
of  the  victims; 

(4)  reaffirms  the  actions  against  Aeroflot 
and  calls  for  an  international  investigation 
conducted  by  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization: 

(5)  urges  the  international  community  to 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  modify  its  air 
defense  procedures  and  practices  to  assure 
the  safe  passage  of  commercial  airliners 
when  navigational  errors  occur  in  the 
future; 

(6)  urges  other  nations  to  join  with  tne 
United  States  in  applying  appropriate  sanc- 
tions against  Soviet  civil  aviation: 

(7)  notes  that  the  Soviet  Government's  re- 
fusal to  accept  responsibility  for  this  tragic 
event  raises  serious  doubts  among  the  world 
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community  of  nations  over  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  behave  as  a  re- 
sponsible memt>er  of  the  international  com- 
munity: 

(8)  urges  our  allies  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  implementing  additional 
sanctions  until  such  time  as  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment apologizes  unequivocally  for  its  ac- 
tions, fully  compensates  the  families  of  in- 
nocent victims,  and  agrees  to  abide  by  inter- 
nationally recognized  and  established  proce- 
dures which  are  purposefully  designed  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  tragedies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  part 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
I  withdrew  provided  that  further  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  would  be 
put  over  until  Wednesday  at  12  noon 
and  a  vote  would  occur  thereon  at  2 
p.m.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  por- 
tion of  that  request  and  we  will  with- 
hold the  remainder  of  the  request  in 
respect  to  whether  amendments  are  in 
order  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
that  understanding,  is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  joint  leadership  for  this 
resolution.  I  am  proud  indeed  to  be  a 
principal  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  time  remain- 
ing for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  seeks  rec- 
ognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 


H.R.  2760-RELATING  TO  U.S.  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  NICARAGUA  AND 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  bill  to  be  read  the  second  time  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bill  that  is  at  the  desk  under  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XIV? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2760  to  amend  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1983 
to  prohibit  United  States  support  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua and  to  authorize  assistance,  to  be 
openly  provided  to  governments  of  coun- 
tries in  Central  America,  to  interdict  the 
supply  of  military  equipment  from  Nicara- 
gua and  Cuba  to  individuals,  groups,  organi- 
zations, or  movements  seeking  to  overthrow 
governments  of  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  another  Senator  I  am  re- 
quested to  and  I  do  now  object  to  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  go  on  the  calendar. 


AUTHORIZING      THE      FURTHER 
PARTICIPATION  OP  U.S. 

ARMED  FORCES  IN  THE  MUL- 
TINATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  joint  resolution  to  send  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
that  the  resolution  be  kept  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  today  for 
additional  cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  that  at  the 
close  of  business  it  would  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  159 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  peace  and 
stability  in  an  independent  Lebanon  is  an 
important  national  objective  of  the  United 
States  and  a  vital  step  toward  a  broader 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East;  and 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces,  in 
combination  with  forces  from  France.  Italy 
and  Great  Britain  have  performed  a  con- 
structive role  in  assisting  the  government  of 
Lebanon  in  its  efforts  to  restore  the  stabili- 
ty and  prosperity  of  that  country;  and 

Whereas  under  Article  1.  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  make  deci- 
sions regarding  the  commitment  and  main- 
tenance of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
abroad,  as  recognized  by  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-148):  and 

Whereas  the  circumstances  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon,  beginning 
with  the  fatal  attack  on  U.S.  Marine  posi- 
tions on  August  29  and  the  further  ex- 
changes of  fire  which  have  resulted  in  con- 
tinuing U.S.  casualties  clearly  indicate  a  sit- 
uation of  hostilities  or  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  by  U.S.  forces,  as  contem- 
plated by  Section  4(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  93- 
148;  and 

Whereas  this  situation  requires  congres- 
sional authorization  to  continue  the  pres- 
ence of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  a  sit- 
uation of  hostilities  or  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  for  longer  than  60  days, 
as  provided  in  Section  5(b)  of  Public  Law 
93-148:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Secttion  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Lebanon  Peacekeeping  Resolu- 
tion." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  authoriza- 
tion, the  60-day  period  specified  in  Section 
5(b)  of  Public  Law  93-148  is  determined  to 
have  begun  on  August  31.  1983. 

Sec  3.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
maintain  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  La- 
banon  as  part  of  a  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  for  a  period  of  120  days  from  the 
expiration  of  the  60-day  period  specified  in 
Section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  93-148. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  29,  1982,  President  Reagan 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  had  been  returned  to 
Lebanon  to  participate  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force.  In  his 
report,  he  made  clear  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  U.S.  forces  to  become  in- 
volved in  hostilities. 

After  hearings  by  both  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and,  in  the  other 
body,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
where  the  President's  assessment  was 
reviewed,  the  Congress  indicated  its 
agreement  with  his  judgment  by 
choosing  not  to  exercise  its  preroga- 
tive under  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973 
to  regulate  the  deployment  of  troops 
and  to  limit  their  presence  to  60  days. 

Now.  the  situation  has  changed.  The 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  clearly  con- 
fronting hostilities.  To  ignore  this 
change  is  to  ignore  the  facts.  Since 
August  28,  fighting  has  regularly  oc- 
curred between  Lebanese  armed  forces 
and  various  armed  factions  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Beirut  Airport,  where  the 
U.S.  contingent  of  the  multinational 
force  is  stationed.  Marine  positions 
have  come  under  mortar,  rocket,  and 
small  arms  fire,  while  several  artillery 
rounds  have  fallen  near  the  U.S.  sup- 
port vessels  lying  offshore.  To  date,  4 
marines  have  been  killed  and  at  least 
24  injured  as  a  result  of  these  hostil- 
ities. French  forces  have  sustained  a 
number  of  casualties.  And,  of  course, 
hundreds  of  Lebanese  have  been  killed 
or  wounded. 

There  is  no  question  of  whether  or 
not  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in 
hostilities.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. What  we  must  decide  is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  continued  presence  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  is  nec- 
essary. I  believe  that  it  is,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
the  President  with  the  authority 
which  is  required  by  the  War  Powers 
Act  to  maintain  the  forces  in  this  trou- 
bled country. 

The  resolution  gives  the  President 
120  days  from  the  expiration  of  the 
60-day  period  specified  in  the  War 
Powers  Act  or  until  February  26,  1984, 
before  he  must  return  to  Congress  for 
a  new  authorization.  There  is  no  magic 
in  this  6-month  period.  It  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  provide  the  President  with 
the  flexibility  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  promote  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  law.  It  is  not  a  blank  check  of  au- 
thority for  the  President  for  these  6 
months.  Should  the  situation  on  the 
ground  change,  he  must  obtain  fur- 
ther authorization  from  Congress  to 
expand  the  number  or  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  military  in  Lebanon.  However,  he 
may  withdraw  the  troops  at  any  time. 

The  prospects  for  an  early  peace  in 
Lebanon  are  not  good.  Restoring  cen- 
tral authority  there  will  not  be  easy 


and  the  probability  of  continuing  and 
escalating  conflict  between  the  varioiis 
political  factions  in  the  country  is 
high.  But  I  believe  the  United  States 
has  a  continuing  interest  in  building  a 
strong  united  Lebanon  as  a  part  of  a 
general  Middle  East  settlement.  I  also 
believe  that  if  we  now  precipitously 
withdraw  our  forces  from  that  country 
after  they  have  sustained  casualties, 
the  world  will  get  the  wrong  message 
about  the  U.S.  ability  to  maintain  a 
policy  under  pressure. 

The  War  Powers  Act  creates  a  spe- 
cial relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  to 
promote  coordination  on  issues  of  war 
and  peace.  If  the  President  fails  to 
abide  by  the  act.  he  runs  a  serious  risk 
that  the  American  people  will  not  sup- 
port our  commitment  in  Lebanon. 

The  Reagan  administration  needs 
broad  national  support  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  U.S.  Marines  in  the  mul- 
tinational force.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  Congress  to  see  that 
the  act  is  implemented.  The  current 
Beirut  operation  is  the  first  time  in 
the  10-year  life  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
that  U.S.  forces  equipped  for  combat 
have  been  deployed  in  a  potentially 
hostile  environment  and  maintained 
there  for  more  than  60  days.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts  today  to  safeguard 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law  will  greatly  affect  the  ability  of 
future  Congresses  to  carry  out  their 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  will  fulfill  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  Founding  Fathers  determined 
that  foreign  policy  should  be  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches,  making  the  Presi- 
dent Commander  in  Chief,  but  assign- 
ing to  the  Congress  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace.  The  War  Powers  Act  is  de- 
signed to  rationalize  this  fundamental 
division  of  power. 

The  debate  which  can  take  place  in 
the  days  ahead  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  with  or  without 
the  submission  of  a  Presidental  report 
indicating  hostilities  in  the  area  of  de- 
ployment. Congressional  authority 
does  not  derive  from  such  a  report;  it 
derives  from  the  Constitution  itself. 

Article  I,  section  8  provides  that  it  is 
the  Congress  which  shall  'declare 
War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Re- 
prisal, and  make  Rules  concerning 
Captures  on  Land  and  Water." 

Section  (8)  further  provides  that  it  is 
the  Congress  which  makes  "rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces."  As  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  observed  in  its 
report  on  the  War  Powers  Act  a 
decade  ago,  "There  is  no  way  to  legis- 
late national  wisdom  *  *  *."  We  can, 
however,  provide  important  protection 
to  the  people  of  America  by  insuring 


that  the  collective  judgment  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  will  be 
brought  to  bear  in  decisions  involving 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  all  Senators 
to  join  in  support  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  that  it  can  be  considered 
at  an  early  date  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  see  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  here.  I 
hope  that  it  will  receive  the  attention 
of  the  full  Senate  with  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency which  the  situation  in  Lebanon 
requires. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  for  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  today.  Its  purpose 
is  to  initiate  the  necessary  process  of 
review  and  approval  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  for  the  continuation 
of  U.S.  participation  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon. 
Because  of  my  feeling  that  the  6- 
month  time  limitation  included  in  this 
resolution  may  send  a  confusing  signal 
which  could  trigger  action  that  would 
be  contrary  to  our  own  interest  and 
the  security  interests  of  our  forces  in 
Lebanon,  I  have  decided  not  to  cospon- 
sor this  particular  version  of  the  reso- 
lution and  have  so  advised  Senator 
MATHIAS.  but  I  do  support  the  basic 
thrust  and  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
resolution. 

I  have  supported  U.S.  participation 
from  the  outset  because  I  believe  the 
independence  of  Lebanon  is  vital  to 
any  successful  policy  in  the  critical 
Middle  East  area.  I  continue  to  feel 
that  we  must  play  an  active  role  in 
this  effort  and  follow  through  on  our 
commitment  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  in  conjunction  with  other 
pIosg  3,1  lies. 

We  recognized  from  the  beginning  of 
this  operation  that  it  posed  significant 
risks  of  hostilities,  and  for  that  reason, 
I  felt  at  the  time  that  the  President 
should  have  sought  congressional  au- 
thorization in  initiating  our  military 
participation.  On  September  24  of  last 
year,  I  joined  with  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Pell,  in  recom- 
mending to  the  President  that  he 
invoke  the  relevant  section  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  section  4(a)(1),  and 
thereby  trigger  the  necessary  review 
and  decision  by  the  Congress.  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  would 
have  received  the  support  of  Congress 
at  that  time  had  he  done  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  DC.  September  24,  1982. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  announcement 
that  U.S.  Marine  will  be  returned  to  Beirut 
reflects  the  serious  state  of  affairs  in  that 
city  and  the  critical  importance  of  restoring 
stability  to  the  country  and  people  of  Leba- 
non. However,  the  uncertainties  surround- 
ing the  introduction  of  United  Slates  Armed 
Forces  at  the  present  time  seem  much 
greater  than  during  the  previous  Beirut  op- 
eration. In  particular,  the  objectives  of  the 
mission,  the  location  and  role  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel, and  the  expected  duration  of  their 
presence  in  Beirut  are  still  not  clear  to  us. 

Without   knowing   more   about   the   pur- 
poses and  circumstances  of  the  new  Beirut 
operation,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
the  assertions  made  by  some  members  of 
your  Administration  that  U.S.  forces  are  not 
expected  to  become  involved  in  hostilities. 
Despite  the  withdrawal  of  Palestinian  fight- 
ers, the  bitterness  and  volatility  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Beirut  seem  only  to  have  increased 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  particularly  in 
the   absence   of   any   firm   indication   that 
other  foreign  forces  in  the  area  will  soon  be 
departing.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  us  at 
the  present  time  that  the  circuntstances  sur- 
rounding this  introduction  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  are  those  contemplated  in  Section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  that 
is,  "situations  where  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances". We  urge  that  in  making  your 
required    report    to    Congress,    you    do    so 
under  that  section  of  the  resolution,  and  not 
under  Section  4(aK2)  which  is  reserved  for 
situations  in  which  hostilities  are  not  a  seri- 
ous possibility. 

We  look  forward  to  fuller  consultations 
with   you   and  Secretary   Shultz  on   these 
matters  and  share  your  hopes  for  a  peaceful 
and  limited  American  operation  in  Beirut. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman. 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Mr.     PERCY.     The     President,     of 
course,   made   a  different  determina- 
tion last  year,  believing  that  the  risks 
to  our  forces  in  Lebanon  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  findirtg— as  the  war 
powers  resolution  puts  it— that  "immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances."  His 
initial    judgment    was    vindicated    by 
events;  until  very  recently  our  Marines 
ably   performed   their   assignment   in 
Lebanon  without  serious  military  ex- 
changes. The  one  tragic  casualty  we 
did  experience  resulted  from  a  land- 
mine, not  from  an  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions continued  to  monitor  the  situa- 
tion   carefully.    On    December    15,    I 
joined  with  13  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  a  second  letter  to  the 
President  on  this  issue,  in  which  we 
made  clear  that  we  were  not  seeking  a 
confrontation  with  the  President  on 
the  war  powers  issue.  However,  we  also 
made     clear     our     expectation     that 
formal     congressional     authorization 
would  be  sought  before  undertaking 
long  term  or  expanded  commitments 
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or  extending  indefinitely  the  present 
level  of  operations. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  letter 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
along  with  the  text  of  my  floor  state- 
ment of  December  18  explaining  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington.  DC.  December  IS.  1982. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we 
have  a  particular  concern  for  the  situation 
in  Lebanon  and  a  particular  responsibility 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  commitment  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  abroad.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  work  toward  a  stable  and 
independent  Lebanon  as  part  of  a  broader 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
also  recognize  that  the  current  Multination- 
al Force  in  Lebanon  has  played  a  construc- 
tive role  in  preventing  further  violence  in 
and  around  Beirut  and  that  the  U.S.  Marine 
component  of  that  force  has  performed  ad- 
mirably under  difficult  circumstances. 

In  reintroducing  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  Lebanon  on  September  29.  you 
reported  under  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
that  there  was  'no  intention  or  expectation 
that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  in- 
volved in  hostilities."  Individual  members  of 
Congress,  including  members  of  our  Com- 
mittee, have  disagreed  with  your  assessment 
of  the  risks  inherent  in  the  Beirut  operation 
and.  therefore,  with  your  interpretation  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  in  this  case.  No 
member  has  chosen  to  contest  the  issue 
through  Congressional  action  at  this  time. 
Under  the  procedures  set  out  in  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  Congress  reserves  the 
ability  to  direct  the  removal  of  such  forces 
at  any  time  they  are  engaged  in  hostilities  if 
it  should  determine  that  the  circumstances 
no  longer  justify  a  U.S.  military  presence. 

As  the  Beirut  operation  continues,  and  as 
discussions  proceed  regarding  its  possible 
extension  or  expansion,  we  want  to  ensure 
that  the  Congress  has  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  full  implications  of  any 
extended  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  and  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  this  area.  We 
recognize  the  difficulties  in  developing 
longer-term  proposals  for  such  a  multina- 
tional force  until  the  negotiations  for  the 
departure  of  all  foreign  forces  have  pro- 
gressed. However,  we  would  expect  Congress 
to  be  involved  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
in  the  development  of  such  proposals  and 
that  formal  Congressional  authorization 
would  be  sought  before  undertaking  long- 
term  or  expanded  commitments  or  extend- 
ing indefinitely  the  present  level  of  oper- 
ations. 

In  the  longer  term,  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  consider  more  general  legislation  to  clari- 
fy the  respective  roles  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  undertaking  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  armed  forces  to  such  oper- 
ations. We  look  forward  to  further  discus- 
sions with  you  and  the  members  of  your  Ad- 
ministration in  the  exercise  of  our  joint  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area. 
Sincerely. 
Charles   H.    Percy.    Richard   G.   Lugar. 
Nancy    Landon    Kassebaum.    Paul    E. 
Tsongas.  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  John  Glenn, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr..  Claiborne 
Pell.  J.  R.  Biden,  Jr..  Larry  Pressler. 
Edward  Zorinsky:  Chistopher  J.  Dodd, 
Paul  Sarbanes.  and  Rudy  Boschwiiz. 


U.S.  Troops  in  Beirut 

Mr  PERCY.  Madam  President,  a  force  of 
1.200  U.S.  marines  has  tieen  stationed  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon  for  nearly  3  months  as  part 
of  a  multinational  effort  to  restore  stability 
in  the  wake  of  the  tragic  events  of  Septem- 
ber. To  be  precise,  November  28  marked  the 
60th  day  of  this  operation  by  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  equipped  for  combat.  IJnder  the  war 
powers  resolution  of  1973.  60  days  marks 
the  limit  of  the  President's  authority  to 
maintain  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  a  foreign 
country  if  they  have  been  introduced  into 
actual  hostilities  or,  as  the  resolution  says, 
"where  imminent  involvement  in  hostilities 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances." 
Beyond  this  emergency  period,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  President  must  have 
specific  authorization  from  Congress  to  con- 
tinue combat  operations,  except  for  a  limit- 
ed extension  of  time  if  needed  to  insure  a 
safe  disengagement. 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  insist  on 
such  a  role  is  founded  on  several  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  including  its  enumer- 
ated powers  to  declare  war.  to  maintain  and 
to  make  rules  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
provide  for  "the  common  defense."  The 
Founding  Fathers  clearly  intended  that  de- 
cisions regarding  the  use  of  force  should  be 
made  jointly  by  the  President  and  Congress 
and  gave  the  legislative  branch  the  author- 
ity to  establish  such  statutory  mechanisms 
as  might  be  "necessary  and  proper"  to  the 
execution  of  that  joint  responsibility.  The 
war  powers  resolution  was  a  conscientious 
and  constructive  effort  to  provide  a  proce- 
dural framework  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive under  the  changed  circumstances  of 
modern  diplomacy  and  warfare.  But  the  res- 
olution is  not  a  magic  solution  to  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  of  interbranch  collaboration, 
nor  is  it  a  formula  for  resolving  all  questions 
of  constitutional  authority  regarding  the 
commitment  of  troops  abroad.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  current  Beirut  operation  are 
only  the  latest  case  in  in  point. 

At  the  outset  of  the  current  operation  in 
Beirut,  the  second  of  its  kind  in  2  months,  I 
expressed  my  view  that  the  risk  of  hostil- 
ities involving  U.S.  troops  was  serious 
enough  to  trigger  the  60-day  time  limit  of 
the  war  powers  resolution.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  joined 
me  in  advising  the  President  to  submit  his 
report  to  Congress  under  section  4(a)<l) 
which  includes  the  60-day  limitation.  Our 
concern  was,  in  part,  to  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  American  marines  were  being  killed 
in  an  operation  which  the  Congress  had  no 
formal  part  in  approving.  Other  Members  of 
Congress  expressed  similar  concerns  about 
the  serious  risks  of  combat.  I  also  expressed 
at  the  time  my  strong  support  for  the  oper- 
ation itself,  and  emphasized  the  importance 
of  our  efforts  to  restore  the  authority  and 
confidence  of  the  central  government  in 
Lebanon. 

In  his  report  to  Congress  on  September 
29.  President  Reagan  did  not  cite  a  particu- 
lar section  of  the  war  powers  resolution.  He 
did  make  clear,  however,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  threshold  of  "imminent  hostil- 
ities" as  having  been  met.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  made  this  determina- 
tion carefully  and  in  good  faith,  not  simply 
to  bypass  the  60-day  limit  in  the  resolution. 
The  situation  required  a  difficult  judgment 
call,  a  call  with— as  I  openly  acknowledged 
at  the  time— it  was  the  President's  initial  re- 
sponsibility to  make. 

Since  that  time,  as  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion is  structured,  the  ball  has  been  in  our 


court.  Any  Member  of  Congress  who  op- 
posed the  Beirut  operation  and  believed 
that  it  was  a  situation  of  imminent  hostil- 
ities, could  take  advantage  of  the  resolu- 
tion's procedure  for  ordering  the  withdraw- 
al of  U.S.  forces— irrespective  of  the  60-day 
time  frame— by  concurrent  resolution.  No 
one  has  yet  done  so.  Those  Members,  like 
myself,  who  support  the  present  operation, 
waited  to  see  whether  our  initial  concerns 
about  serious  hostilities  involving  U.S. 
forces  would  be  realized.  If  we  had  contin- 
ued to  believe  that  the  operation  could  only 
be  viewed  as  one  of  actual  or  imminent  hos- 
tilities, our  responsibility  would  have  been 
to  introduce  a  resolution  extending  the 
President's  authority  to  keep  the  Marines  in 
Beirut  for  an  additional  period  of  time.  The 
war  powers  resolution  provides  an  expedited 
procedure  for  the  consideration  of  such  a 
resolution  and  any  Member  of  Congress  can 
institute  this  process. 

However.  I  concluded  during  the  congres- 
sional recess,  after  following  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  carefully,  that  such  an  authorizing 
resolution  was  not  called  for.  The  ?*resi- 
dent's  original  hope  of  avoiding  involvement 
in  hostilities  has  so  far  been  realized.  No 
doubt,  the  absence  of  serious  hostilities  in- 
volved a  significant  amount  of  good  luck, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  credit  to  the  skill 
and  restraint  of  all  the  parties  involved. 

Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  hostilities 
during  the  initial  60  days  of  the  Beirut  oper- 
ation does  not  mean  that  Congress  has  no 
further  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  If.  at 
any  time,  our  Marines  do  become  engaged  in 
hostilities,  the  war  powers  resolution  pro- 
vides a  procedure  for  Congress  to  consider 
the  situation  and.  if  both  the  House  and 
Senate  conclude  that  there  is  inadequate 
justification  for  further  U.S.  involvement, 
to  direct  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  by 
concurrent  resolution.  Therefore.  Congress 
has  a  continuing  responsibility  to  follow  the 
developments  in  Lebanon  very  carefully  and 
to  consult  closely  with  the  President  and  his 
advisers  regarding  our  future  policy  toward 
that  country.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  December  1  held  an  informa- 
tive and  helpful  hearing  with  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kenneth  Dam  to  maintain  this 
process,  and  we  were  further  briefed  on  the 
status  of  negotiations  by  Ambassador  Habib 
last  Friday. 

The  responsibilities  of  Congress  are  not 
limited,  however,  to  situations  of  actual  or 
clearly  imminent  hostilities.  The  long-term 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  abroad  is 
a  matter  for  joint  decision  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  In  sending  U.S.  marines 
back  into  Lebanon  along  with  contingents 
from  France  and  Italy,  the  President  was  re- 
sponding to  an  obvious  emergency  prompted 
by  the  murder  of  the  Lebanese  President 
and  hundreds  of  Palestinian  civilians.  Since 
then,  our  troops  have  performed  admirably 
in  assisting  the  Lebanese  Government  and 
its  Armed  Forces  to  regain  control  in  and 
around  the  capitol  and  reduce  the  dangers 
of  further  violence  there.  I  can  testify  to 
this  as  I  visited  with  many  of  them  just  a 
few  months  ago  while  in  Beirut. 

But  this  mission  was  clearly  meant  to  be 
limited  in  both  scope  and  time:  in  fact  until 
recently,  administration  officials  reportedly 
expressed  the  hope  that  U.S.  forces  would 
be  withdrawn  from  Lebanon  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  That  objective  certainly  can  no 
longer  be  met,  and  without  further  progress 
on  a  broader  agreement  involving  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon,  the 
longer  term  need  for  the  presence  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  that 


as  part  of  the  withdrawal  arrangement,  U.S. 
troops  will  need  to  play  a  continuing  role  m 
a  broader  multinational  peacekeeping  ar- 
rangement. I  think  the  Congresses  will  con- 
tinue to  support  such  a  mission  as  part  of  an 
overall  arrangement  to  restore  prosperity 
and  sUbility  to  that  crucial  part  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
broader  framework  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  accomplished  without  a  more 
stable  Lebanon. 

However,  it  is  also  my  view  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not   undertake  such  a  longer 
term  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Lebanon 
without  clear  congressional  approval.  The 
indefinite  presence  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in 
Lebanon  would  amount  to  a  major  security 
commitment  to  that  country  by  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  prospect  of 
actual  or  imminent  hostilities.  The  estab- 
lishment  of   such    commitments    is   not   a 
matter  addressed  by  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion as  such,  but  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
continuing  concerns  by  the  Congress  during 
the  postwar  era  and  was  the  subject  of  the 
national  commitments  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate  a  decade  ago.  That  resolution 
stated  the  Senate's  view  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  commitment,  including 
the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  a  foreign 
country,  should  only  be  made  by  means  of  a 
treaty  involving  Senate  approval  or  joint 
action  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Thus  far  m 
the  Lebanon  operation.  Congress  has  not 
participated  in  either  manner.  Therefore, 
once  the  administration  knows  what  longer 
term  arrangement  is  possible  there.  I  would 
expect  it  to  come  to  Congress  to  explain  its 
plans  and  to  seek  appropriate  congressional 
approval,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  joint  res- 
olution such  as  that  passed  by  Congress  a 
year  ago  to  provide  the  authority  and  the 
funds  for  the  multinational  force  and  ob- 
servers (MFO)  in  the  Sinai.  I  do  not  think  it 
would    be    appropriate    on    constitutional 
grounds,  or  wise  on  political  grounds,  to  con- 
tinue an  indefinite  U.S.  troop  presence  in 
Lebanon    without    congressional    approval. 
Congress  should  and  will  share  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  executive  branch. 

Madam  President,  as  a  result  of  concerns 
expressed  on  this  point  by  a  number  of  com- 
mittee members,  the  committee  agreed  yes- 
terday to  send  a  letter  to  the  President  ex- 
plaining our  view  that  the  long  term  or  ex- 
panded commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
to  Lebanon  should  only  be  undertaken  with 
the  authorization  of  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  that  letter 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Some  5  months  later, 
in  reporting  out  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act,  the  committee 
wrote  such  a  requirement  into  the  bill. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
took  a  similar  position  and  our  posi- 
tions were  sustained  by  the  full  House 
and  Senate.  On  June  27,  the  President 
signed  the  bill  into  law,  which  includ- 
ed the  final  version  of  this  language  in 
section  4: 

The  President  shall  obtain  statutory  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  any  substantial  expansion  in  the  number 
or  role  in  Lebanon  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  *  *  '. 

That  section  also  made  clear  the 
view  of  Congress  that  it  did  not 
change  the  preexisting  requirements 
of  the  war  powers  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  involvement  of  our  forces 
in   hostile   situations.   This   provision 


was.  in  fact,  added  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Senator  Mathias. 

Therefore,  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent should  decide  to  make  a  substan- 
tial adjustment  in  our  forces  in  Leba- 
non, the  standard  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  continues  to  operate  in  rela- 
tion to  these  forces.  The  outbreak  of 
serious  hostile  exchanges  of  fire  on 
August  29.  resulting  in  the  death  of 
two  of  our  marines,  and  the  continued 
recurrence  of  such  exchanges  and  cas- 
ualties,   including    two    more    deaths, 
with  no  assurance  that  they  can  be 
completely  halted,  have  brought  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  war  powers 
resolution    requires    Congress    as    a 
whole  to  review  the  situation  and  to 
take  action  on  a  formal  authorization 
for  the  U.S.  presence.  As  the  language 
and  history  of  that  resolution  makes 
clear— and  I  have  confirmed  this  point 
with    Senator    Javits,     its    principal 
Senate    sponsor,    since    Senator    Ma- 
thias and  myself  worked  very  closely 
with  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  as  the  original  sponsors  of  the  res- 
olution at  the  time  that  debate  was 
carried    on— the    Congress    does    not 
need  to  wait  for  the  President  to  make 
a  finding  on  the  hostilities  question 
before  considering  the  matter  under 
its  own  procedures.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  joint  resolution  being  in- 
troduced today. 

Mr.  President,  the  focus  of  our  at- 
tention should  not  be  on  the  language 
of  the  war  powers  resolution,  but  on 
the   stakes   in   Lebanon   and   on   the 
policy   of  the  United  States  in  that 
area.  We  must  review,  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  want  us  to 
review,  whether  the  risks  to  our  ma- 
rines there  and  the  tragic  sacrifices 
which    some    of    them    have    already 
made  in  Lebanon,  are  justified  by  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
prospects  that  our  participation  can 
promote  those  interests.  In  so  doing, 
we  are  fulfilling  one  of  our  principal 
responsibilities    under    the    Constitu- 
tion: to  participate  in  decisions  regard- 
ing   war    and    peace.    Is    the    United 
States  justified  in  risking  the  lives  of 
its  soldiers  and  committing  its  military 
resources  to  help  restore  some  stabili- 
ty   to    this   embattled   country?   The 
President  of  the  United  States  clearly 
thinks  so.  his  principal  advisers  clearly 
think   so.   and   our   allies   in   Britain. 
France,  and  Italy  clearly  think  so.  Be- 
cause I  also  believe  that  we  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  Lebanon.  I 
am  prepared  to  proceed  with  this  au- 
thorization  on   the   assumption   that 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  also  think  so  in 
the  final  analysis,  even  though  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  duty  to  probe  and  ques- 
tion the  basis  of  our  policy  in  Lebanon 
and  not  to  prejudge  these  matters  at 
the  outset. 

This  is  the  process  which  the  war 
powers  resolution  was  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate.   It    is    simply    a    framework 


within  which  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities as  Members  of  Congress 
can  be  exercised.  As  such,  its  authors 
recognized  that  we  must  work  closely 
with  the  President  and  his  advisers  in 
making  our  decision.  We  must  insure 
that  it  is  a  vehicle  not  of  confronta- 
tion, but  of  cooperation  with  the 
President  in  producing  an  outcome 
which  has  the  full  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government  behind  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
final  word  on  the  resolution  intro- 
duced today  and  the  process  we  expect 
to  follow  in  considering  it.  The  proce- 
dures for  such  authorizations  under 
the  war  powers  resolution  are  set  out 
in  section  6.  This  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  will  consider  it  along 
with  any  other  joint  resolutions  pro- 
viding authority  under  section  5(b)  of 
the  war  powers  resolution.  I  ask  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  sections  5(b)  and 
6  of  the  war  powers  resdlution  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


War  Powers  Resolution 

Public  Law  93-148  [H.J.  Res.  542].  87  Stat. 
555.    50    U.S.C.    1541-1548.    passed    over 
President's  veto  November  7.  1973 
5.  (b)  Within  sixty"calendar  days  after  a 
report  is  submitted  or  is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1).  whichev- 
er is  earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate 
any  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with 
respect  to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
(or  required  to  be  submitted),  unless  the 
Congress  (1)  has  declared  war  or  has  en- 
acted a  specific  authorization  for  such  use 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has  ex- 
tended by  law  such  sixty-day  period,  or  (3) 
is  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States.  Such 
sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  thirty  days  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary   necessity    respecting    the    safety    of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  requires  the 
continued  use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the 
course  of  bringing  about  a  prompt  removal 
of  such  forces. 

congressional  priority  procedures  for 

joint  resolution  or  bill 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  in- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  5(b)  at  least 
thirty  calendar  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
such  committee  shall  report  one  such  joint 
resolution  or  bill,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  twenty-four  cal- 
endar days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  in  such  section, 
unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  the  yeas  and  nays, 

(b)  Anv  joint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  question  ( in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents), and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three 
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calendar  days  thereafter  unless  such  House 
shall  other*'ise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  shall  t)e  reported  out  not  later 
than  fourteen  calendar  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in 
section  5(b).  The  joint  resolution  or  bill  so 
reported  shall  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  in  question  and  shall  be  voted 
on  within  three  calendar  days  after  it  has 
been  reported,  unless  such  House  shall  oth- 
erwise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  Joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  resolution  or  bill  not  later  than  four 
calendar  days  l>efore  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  in  section  5(b).  In 
the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree 
within  48  hours,  they  shall  report  back  to 
their  respective  Houses  in  disagreement. 
Notwithstanding  any  rule  in  either  House 
concerning  the  printing  of  conference  re- 
ports in  the  Record  or  concerning  any  delay 
in  the  consideration  of  such  reports,  such 
report  shall  be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day 
period. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  committee  must 
report  out  a  resolution  no  later  than 
the  first  week  in  October,  which  shall 
become  the  pending  business  in  the 
Senate  and  be  voted  on  within  3  calen- 
dar days.  There  are  further  proce- 
dures for  consideration  by  the  House 
and  for  a  possible  conference  between 
the  branches  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
60-day  period  which  began  on  August 
31—48  hours  after  the  events  of 
August  29.  as  provided  in  section  5. 
That  would  be  October  30  as  we  calcu- 
late it. 

The  resolution  itself  is  a  starting 
point.  It  is  necessary  to  initiate  the 
process  of  consideration  and  debate 
leading  to  final  action  by  the  full  Con- 
gress and  submission  to  the  President. 
But  we  have  not  tried  to  foresee  and 
foreclose  all  the  issues  and  concerns  of 
Congress  in  this  initial  formulation. 
We  anticipate  that  there  will  be  many 
suggested  additions  or  adjustments  to 
the  language  during  the  course  of  our 
consideration.  In  the  end,  we  might 
even  decide  that  such  an  authorization 
is  not  justified,  that  our  troops  should 
be  removed  or  pulled  back  to  safety. 
Though  I  doubt  very  much  that  this 
will  be  the  decision  of  Congress  in  the 
end.  we  have  not  foreclosed  that  possi- 
bility by  starting  this  process.  What 
the  introduction  of  this  resolution  is 
intended  to  insure  is  that  the  debate 
and  the  decision  will  take  place,  and 
within  the  timeframe  anticipated  by 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

Certainly,  it  is  the  procedure  con- 
templated in  the  development  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  itself,  that  the 
Congress,  by  its  constitutional  author- 
ity, must  share  in  the  responsibility 
with  the  President  for  this  decision. 
For  my  part,  I  hope  it  will  be  seen  by 


the  President  and  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  a  positive  step  in  support  of 
our  participation  in  the  peacekeeping 
enterprise.  It  is  a  step  I  think  we  must 
take,  and  a  step  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  should  take  togeth- 
er. 

Certainly.  Senator  Mathias  has 
made  eminently  clear  in  his  public 
statements  today  his  strong  feeling  on 
this  matter.  I  once  again  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  the  initia- 
tive he  has  taken. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  for  his  generous  per- 
sonal references,  but  more  important- 
ly for  his  statement  of  support  in  prin- 
ciple for  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

When  I  introduced  the  resolution.  I 
said  there  was  no  magic  in  the  120-day 
period,  that  it  just  occurred  to  me  that 
6  months  was  a  reasonable  period  in 
which  we  could  determine  whether  ne- 
gotiations were  progressing  or  were 
not.  But  that  is  the  very  kind  of  ques- 
tion which  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  consider  and  for  the  Senate  itself  to 
consider.  I  welcome  additional 
thoughts  and  views  on  that  subject. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  also  suggested 
there  may  be  other  amendments, 
other  proposals  to  be  included  in  the 
resolution  that  I  would  welcome.  This 
is  a  corporate  exercise  by  the  Senate, 
the  discharge  of  our  constitutional 
functions.  It  is  not  a  solo  act. 

So  I  am  grateful  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions could  be  here  at  this  time  and 
participate  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 


DEFENDERS-  DAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  9 
days  ago,  on  September  3.  Americans 
celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
which  concluded  the  hostilities  be- 
tween the  American  colonies  and 
Great  Britian  surrounding  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

To  this  day,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  re- 
mains the  most  important  diplomatic 
document  in  our  history.  It  estab- 
lished the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  launched  us  in  the 
community  of  nations.  And  joyous 
celebrations  of  its  bicentennial  are  en- 
tirely appropriate. 

However,  as  Marylanders  celebrated 
the  treaty  anniversary  earlier  this 
month,  our  feelings  of  delight  were 
intermingled  with  more  sober  reflec- 
tions on  the  fragility  of  peace.  And  for 
good  reason. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  ostensibly  as- 
sured •••  •  •  a  firm  and  perpetual 
Peace  between  "his  Britanic  ^Majesty 
and  the  said  States.   •  •  •"  And  yet. 


within  less  than  a  generation,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
engaged  in  the  hostilities  which  we 
know  as  the  War  of  1812. 

In  that  war.  the  resolute  and  gallant 
citizens  of  Baltimore  defended  the  city 
against  the  British  onslaught  in  the 
Battles  of  North  Point  and  Fort 
McHenry.  Today.  Marylanders  are  ob- 
serving Old  Defenders'  Day  to  com- 
memorate those  battles  which  began 
on  September  12,  1814. 

Happily,  in  the  169  years  since  then, 
all  subsequent  relations  with  Great 
Britain  have  been  fully  consonant 
with  the  high  hopes  for  perpetual 
peace  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
But  that  early  experience  (loes  serve 
to  remind  that  peace  is  not  secured  by 
words  on  paper. 

Peace  is  like  a  garden.  It  requires 
constant  cultivation.  It  must  be  nur- 
tured, and  encouraged,  and  tended. 
For  a  garden  to  be  beautiful,  each  part 
must  be  beautiful.  And  for  peace  to 
flourish  everywhere,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
glected anywhere. 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  F»resident,  in 
our  international  relations  we  seem  to 
forget  the  precepts  of  good  husbandry, 
and.  unfortunately,  this  is  one  of 
those  time.  Even  before  the  Soviet 
Union  shot  down  a  defenseless  Korean 
airliner,  our  relations  with  the  other 
superpower  were  languishing  in  disre- 
pair. Today,  with  the  hands  of  the 
clock  on  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scien- 
tists at  4  minutes  to  midnight,  the 
prospects  for  peace  seem  perilously 
fragile. 

While  we.  and  all  civilized  peoples, 
must  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
outrageous  act  of  brutality  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  269  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  this  Defend- 
er" Day,  which  honors  Baltimore's  citi- 
zen-soldiers, it  also  seems  appropriate 
to  recall  the  advice  of  another  citizen- 
soldier,  one  wise  in  the  ways  of  culti- 
vating peace.  As  the  98th  Congress  re- 
sumes it  deliberations  today,  with  so 
many  pressing  world  problems  crowd- 
ing our  agenda,  the  words  of  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  to 
Nation  commend  themselves  to  our  at- 
tention: 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
nations',  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  con- 
duct, and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a 
great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
nanimous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  be- 
nevolence. Who  can  doubt  but.  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advan- 
tages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adher- 
ence to  it:  can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 


In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  permanent,  invet- 
erate antipathies  against  particular  nations 
and     passionate     attachment     for     others, 
should  be  excluded:  and  that,  in  place  of 
them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  in- 
dulges towards  another  an  habitual  hatred, 
or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its 
affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy   in  one  nation  against  another, 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  to 
injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  um- 
brage, and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable 
when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dis- 
pute occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obsti- 
nate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The 
nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government, 
contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy. 
The  government  sometimes  participates  in 
the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  through 
passion  what  reason  would  reject:  at  other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  instigat- 
ed by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  some- 
times perhaps  the  liberty  of  nations,  has 
been  the  victim. 
Mrs.      HAWKINS     addressed     the 

Chair.  „, 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


But  John  Paul  recalled  that  an  Ital- 
ian congress  of  Catholic  doctors  last 
year  came  out  strongly  against  legaliz- 
ing marihuana: 

I  associate  myself  with  all  my  soul  with 
the  views  and  the  anxieties  expressed  by  the 
Association  of  Italian  Catholic  Doctors 
about  the  proposed  law  concerning  the  lib- 
eralization of  drugs,  erroneously  defined  as 
light  drugs,  and  the  freedom  to  administer 
heroin  in  a  hospital  environment. 

The  painful  experience  of  some  nations 
has  shown  that  more  permissive  legislation 
in  this  field  serves  neither  to  prevent  nor  to 
re-educate. 

Rather  than  legalizing  marihuana, 
the  Pope  said,   the  social  conditions 
that   lead   people    "to   seek   artificial 
paradises"  must  be  reformed. 
John  Paul  continued: 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 
CONDEMNED  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II 
and  to  learn  of  his  deep  concern  over 
international  drug  abuse. 

Recently,  he  expressed  grave  con- 
cern over  the  increasing  trafficking  in 
illicit  narcotics  which  now  threatens 
the  health  and  spiritual  well-being  of 
countless  numbers  of  innocent  human 
victims  throughout  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  young.  The  Pope  was  deeply 
aware  of  the  worldwide  drug-abuse 
problem  and  expressed  his  conviction 
that  it  was  attributable  to  the  critical 
issues  of  spiritual  and  family  disinte- 
gration, increased  unemployment:  and 
object  poverty  now  prevailing  in  many 
nations. 

In  a  recent  homily  at  the  Mass  for 
former  drug  addicts  to  overcome 
drugs,  the  Pope  delivered  a  condemna- 
tion of  drugs  and  their  alienating 
effect  on  society. 

His  condemnation  came  amid  contro- 
versy in  Italy  over  Socialist  Health 
Minister  Aldo  Aniasi's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  considering  le- 
galizing marihuana  and  other  light 
drugs  on  an  experimental  basis. 

The  Pope  condemned  "with  all  my 
soul"  attempts  to  legalize  the  use  of 
marihuana  and  other  drugs  that 
induce  people  to  seek  "artificial  para- 
dises." 

Aniasi  told  Parliament  he  thought 
that  legalizing  light  drugs  might  help 
the  fight  against  hard  drugs  such  as 
heroin. 


We  do  not  want  to  put  society  on  trial,  but 
we  must  point  out  that  the  many  failures  of 
the  structure  of  society,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment, the  housing  shortage,  social  injustice, 
political  opportunism,  international  stabili- 
ty, lack  of  preparation  for  marriage,  the  le- 
galization of  abortion  and  divorce,  inevita- 
bly cause  a  sense  of  distrust  and  depression 
which  can  lead  to  fearsomely  negative  ex- 
periments. 

Experts  in  psycho-sociology  also  say  that 
one  cause  of  the  drug  phenomenon  Is  the 
sense  of  solitude  and  lack  of  communication 
which  weighs  on  the  noisy  and  alienated 
modern  society  and  even  on  the  family 
itself. 

This  is  a  painful  fact  which,  together  with 
the  absence  of  intimacy  with  God  makes  un- 
derstandable, but  certainly  does  not  justify. 
a  flight  into  drugs  in  order  to  forget,  to  dull 
the  senses,  or  indeed  to  deliberately  start  a 
trip  of  no  return. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pope's  homily  at  the  Mass  for  former 
drug  addicts  to  overcome  drugs  enti- 
tled •Solidarity  Is  Necessary"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 
homily  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
The    Popes    Homily    at    the    Mass    for 
Former     Drug    Addicts    To    Overcome 
Drugs  Solidarity  Is  Necessary 
Beloved  Sons  and  Brothers:  You  desired 
this  eucharistic  meeting  with  the  Pope  to 
express  your  faith  and  your  devotion  con- 
cretely: and  I.  welcoming  you  round  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  extend  my  most  cordial 
greeting  to  you  and  express  to  you  my  deep 
gratitude.  You  give  me.  in  fact,  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  serious  and  committed  persons, 
who  take  an  active  part  in  the  anxieties  and 
concerns  of  the  Church  and  who  bring  expe- 
riences, sometimes  dramatic  and  sometimes 
useful  to  help  with  the  many  hardships  and 
necessities  of  modern  society.   Your  pres- 
ence, so  respectful  and  affectionate,   is  a 
great  consolation  for  me;  you  understand,  in 
fact,  the  solicitude  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
who,  as  responsible  Pastor,  immersed  in  this 
20th-century  society,  feels  the  responsibility 
of  enlightening  and  guiding  all  men.  You 
offer  him  your  help,  your  prayer  and  your 
sincere   collaboration.    In    areas   which    he 
cannot  reach,  you  arrive,  to  relieve  pain  and 
suffering,  to  dispel  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions, to  save  those  who.  in  defeat  and  deso- 
lation, desperately  call  for  help!  You  give 
me  confidence  and  hope,  and  therefore  I 
thank  you  sincerely. 


The  work  of  recuperation  and  prevention 
of  the  pernicious  and  terrible  consequences 
of  drugs  is.  at  the  present  time,  not  only 
well-deserving,  but  necessary:  the  road  In 
which  there  lie  the  many  persons  wounded 
and  stricken  by  the  painful  shocks  of  life, 
has  extended  to  a  frightening  extent,  and 
there  is  all  the  more  need  of  good  Samari- 
tans. 

In  particular,  starting  from  this  eucharis- 
tic Celebration,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
concrete  exhortations  to  you. 

Psychologists  and  sociologists  say  that  the 
first  cause  that  drives  young  people  and 
adults  to  the  harmful  experience  of  drug- 
taking  is  the  lack  of  clear  and  convincing 
motivations  of  life.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  refer- 
ence points,  the  absence  of  values,  the  con- 
viction that  nothing  has  a  meaning  and  that 
therefore  life  is  not  worth  living,  the  tragic 
and  distressed  feeling  of  being  unknown 
wayfarers  in  an  absurd  universe,  may  drive 
some  people  to  seek  exasperated  and  desper- 
ate forms  of  escape. 

The  well-known  French  thinker,  Raissa 
Maritain,  already  knew  this,  narrating  the 
experiences  of  her  youth,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  she  was  a  student  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  and  had  lost  all  faith: 
•'Everything  became  absurd  and  inaccepta- 
ble  .  .  .  The  absence  of  God  emptied  the 
universe.  If  we  must  renounce  finding  any 
meaning  in  the  word  truth',  in  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil,  between  just 
and  unjust,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  live  in 
a  human  way.  I  would  not  put  up  with  such 
a  farce— the  writer  says— I  would  have  ac- 
cepted a  painful  life,  not  an  absurd  life  .  .  . 
either  the  justification  of  the  world  was  pos- 
sible, and  it  could  not  be  done  without 
knowledge  of  the  truth:  or  life  was  not 
worth  a  moments  attention.^  And  she  con- 
cluded with  dramatic  realism:  'This  meta- 
physical anguish  which  penetrates  the  very 
sources  of  the  desire  to  live,  is  capable  of  be- 
coming complete  despair  and  of  leading  to 
suicide^'  (I  grandi  amici.  Vita  e  Pensiero, 
Milan.  1955,  pp.  73-75). 

They  are  words  that  make  us  think:  men 
need  truth:  they  have  the  absolute  necessity 
of  knowing  why  they  live,  die  and  suffer! 
Well:  you  know  that  the  'truth"  is  Jesus 
Christ!  He  Himself  said  so  categorically:  'I 
am  the  truth!'  (Jn  14:6).  •!  am  the  light  of 
the  world:  he  who  follows  me  will  not  walk 
in  darkness,  but  will  have  the  light  of  life' 
(In  8:12).  So  love  the  truth!  Bring  the  truth 
to  the  world!  Bear  witness  to  the  truth 
which  is  Jesus,  with  all  the  doctrine  re- 
vealed by  Himself  and  taught  by  the 
Church,  divinely  assisted  and  inspired.  It  is 
the  truth  that  saves  our  young  people:  the 
whole  truth,  enlightening  and  demanding, 
as  it  is!  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  truth  and  set 
Jesus  Christ,  only  and  always,  against  the 
many  teachers  of  the  absurd  and  of  suspi- 
cion, who  may  perhaps  fascinate,  but  who 
then  lead  inevitably  to  destruction. 

There  is  a  second  reason,  always  according 
to  the  experts,  which  drives  people  to  seek 
"artificial  paradises'  in  the  various  types  of 
drugs,  and  it  is  the  social  structure,  which  Is 
deficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  important  subject, 
but  also  a  very  difficult  and  complicated 
one.  We  are  witnessing,  in  fact,  a  "lay  mo- 
rality" spreading  and  taking  root  in  all 
States.  This  morality  disregards  almost  en- 
tirely objective  morality,  the  so-called  'nat- 
ural "  morality,  as  well  as  the  morality  re- 
vealed by  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  want  to 
indict  society:  we  cannot  but  note,  however, 
that  so  many  shortcomings  in  the  structure 
of  society,  such  as  unemployment,  the  lack 
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of  houses,  social  injustice,  political  oppor- 
tunism, international  instability,  lack  of 
preparation  for  marriage,  the  legalization  of 
abortion  and  divorce,  inevitably  cause  a 
sense  of  loss  of  confidence  and  oppression, 
which  may  sometimes  lead  to  experiences 
that  are  frightfully  negative.  We  must  not 
lose  heart!  In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  good  influence  on  society; 
make  your  active  contribution  also  in  the 
political  and  legislative  field:  always  support 
with  enthusiasm  what  must  t>e  the  first  and 
principal  intention  of  every  organism  and 
every  State:  respect  and  love  for  man!  What 
St.  John  wrote  to  the  first  Christians,  is 
valid  also  today:  "God  gave  us  eternal  life, 
and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  who  has  the 
Son  has  life:  he  who  has  not  the  Son  of  God 
has  not  life"  (1  Jn  5:11). 

In  this  connection.  I  join  with  all  the  deep 
participation  of  my  spirit  in  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  "Association  of  Italian 
Catholic  Doctors"  with  regard  to  the  bill 
concerning  the  litieralization  of  drugs 
wrongly  defined  as  "light"  and  the  faculty 
of  administering  heroin  in  hospitals  (XV 
National  Congress,  November  1979  at  Assisi 
VI  European  Congress.  May  1980.  at  Brus- 
sels). As  the  painful  experience  of  some  na- 
tions now  shows,  a  more  permissive  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  does  not  serve  either  for 
prevention  or  for  redemption. 

Finally,  experts  in  psychosociology  say 
further,  a  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  drug 
taking  is  also  the  sense  of  loneliness  and  in- 
communicability  which  unfortunately, 
weighs  upon  modem  society,  noisy  and 
alienated,  and  also  upon  the  family  itself.  It 
is  a  painfully  true  fact  which,  together  with 
absence  of  intimacy  with  God.  makes  one 
understand,  but  certainly  not  justify,  seek- 
ing escape  in  drugs  to  forget,  to  dull  one's 
senses,  to  emerge  from  situations  that  have 
become  unbearable  and  oppressive,  and  even 
to  begin  deliberately  a  journey  from  which 
there  is  no  return. 

The  modem  world,  in  fact,  is  in  great  need 
of  friendship,  understanding,  love  and  char- 
ity. So  bring  your  charity,  your  love,  your 
help  with  perseverance  and  sensitivity!  It  is 
charity  that  saves  and  becomes  the  way  to 
truth!  It  is  being  realized  more  and  more 
that  the  young  person,  caught  up  in  the  poi- 
sonous spirals  of  drugs,  has  an  essential 
need  to  feel  loved  and  understood  in  order 
to  be  redeemed  and  to  resume  the  normal 
way  of  those  who  accept  life  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  eternity.  But  above  all.  be  l)earers 
and  witnesses  to  the  love  and  mercy  of  God. 
the  friend  who  does  not  betray  and  who 
continues  to  love  and  to  wait  with  confident 
hope.  How  true  and  moving  are  the  words 
written  by  St.  Teresa  of  the  Child  Jesus  in 
her  last  illness:  "Yes.  I  feel  it:  if  I  had  on  my 
conscience  all  the  sins  that  can  be  commit 
ted.  I  would  throw  myself  all  the  same  into 
the  arms  of  Jesus,  my  heart  overcome  with 
repentance,  because  I  know  how  much  He 
loves  the  prodigal  son  who  returns  to  Him" 
(Ms.  C). 

Beloved  in  Christ!  Here  is  your  task  and 
your  orders:  bring  confidence  and  love! 

Holy  Scripture  tells  us  by  the  mouth  of 
the  ancient  Prophet  that  "the  righteous 
shall  live  by  his  faith"  (Hab  2:4;  Cf.  Rom 
1:17  ff:  Gal  3:11)  and  Jesus  exhorts  us  to 
have  faith  equal  at  least  to  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed  (Mt  17:18-19). 

You.  too.  are  committed  to  saving  society 
with  love  and  with  Paith!  Commend  your- 
selves every  day  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  pray 
to  her  every  day  with  affection  and  trust, 
that     she    may     always    illuminate    your 


thoughts  and  guide  your  steps  along  the 
ways  of  the  world,  for  the  relief  of  so  many 
who  need  to  meet  her  Immaculate  and 
motherly  Heart! 

And  may  my  propitiating  Blessing  accom- 
pany you! 

At  the  end  of  the  Mass,  the  young  people 
of  CIS  represented  by  means  of  mime  the 
fundamental  stages  of  their  progress  to- 
wards salvation  from  drugs.  Answering  a 
greeting  addre.ssed  to  him  by  Don  Picchl. 
the  Holy  Father  said  among  other  things: 

"Sometimes  we  embrace  persons  with  our 
hands;  on  other  occasions  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  rather  different  situation,  preferring  to 
embrace  persons  with-words.  That  happens 
at  moments  of  reflection.  And  the  one  we 
are  living  today  is  a  moment  of  reflection,  of 
reflection  on  the  fundamental  problems  of 
life,  of  human  existence,  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  confidence,  of  the  hope  that  re- 
mains with  us  always  and  in  any  circum- 
stances. At  the  end  of  this  meeting  I  would 
like.  then,  to  embrace  you  all  with  these 
words.  I  would  like  to  embrace  the  young 
particularly,  these  young  people  who,  as 
they  have  shown  recently,  have  been  able  to 
be  victorious  and  bear  witness  to  how  it  is 
possible  to  be  victorious  and  regain  one's 
own  humanity,  freedom  and  the  sense  of 
"being,"  of  being  a  man  and  of  living  among 
men.  They  have  been  able  to  be  victorious 
and  this  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all 
the  work  is  carried  out  in  the  Italian  Centre 
of  Solidarity  and  in  the  various  world  cen- 
tres, particularly  in  the  USA  one  and  all 
over  the  world.  If  we  are  to  face  up  to  that 
great  danger  for  the  human  person,  for  any 
man.  and  especially  for  a  young  man.  that 
drugs  are,  we  must  have  proofs  of  the  possi- 
bility of  being  victorious.  If  we  have  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  possible  to  be  victorious,  a 
certainty  proved  through  the  persons  who 
have  t)een  victorious,  then  we  can  face  up  to 
the  danger  with  hope. 

So  you.  young  people  who  have  been  vic- 
torious, become  for  others  a  testimony  of 
hope,  a  testimony  that  victory  is  possible; 
you  also  become  for  society,  concerned 
about  the  drugs  phenomenon,  a  new  im- 
pulse to  struggle,  to  commit  all  forces,  all 
good  will:  it  is  worth  while  because  victory  is 
possible.  With  these  conclusive  words  I 
would  like  to  embrace  all  those  present,  not 
only  the  young  but  also  all  the  others  who 
take  part  in  the  social  effort  against  drugs, 
against  the  danger  of  drugs.  A  direct  danger 
for  humanity,  for  human  personality.  All 
those  who.  in  society  and  in  the  Church, 
take  part  in  the  efforts  to  defeat  drugs,  are 
among  us  today,  in  our  common  prayer  and 
also  in  that  testimony  which  has  completed 
our  prayer,  in  a  way.  May  they  find  a  stimu- 
lation, an  encouragement  to  continue.  To  all 
of  you,  I.  as  your  Bishop,  wish  to  repeat  my 
thanks.  We  are  really  united  in  this  concern 
and  in  this  struggle.  We  are  really  united  as 
friends,  as  Christians,  as  disciples  of  Christ 
t)ecause  he  is  present  in  all  those  who  are 
suffering,  he  is  truly,  really,  present  in 
every  young  person  suffering  the  experi- 
ences of  drug  taking,  sad  and  tragic  ones.  If 
we  commit  ourselves  to  helping  these  young 
people,  we  find  Christ  Himself  in  each  of 
those  we  are  trying  to  help.  And  so  I  want 
to  thank  all  those  who  are  committed,  all 
the  priests.  Sisters  and  laymen  who  take 
part  in  different  ways  in  this  social,  reli- 
gious and  apostolic  effort,  whom  I  have  had 
the  possibility  and  the  joy  of  meeting  today. 
I  thank  you  cordially,  deeply,  for  this  meet- 
ing, and  once  more  I  say:  in  spirit  I  embrace 
you  all  as  my  friends,  as  my  brothers  and 


sisters.  I  thank  you  and  say  to  you:  contin- 
ue! 
Praised  be  Jesus  Christ. 


SHOULD  THE  SOVIET  SHOOTING 
DOWN  OF  THE  UNARMED 
KOREAN  JET  KILL  THE  NUCLE- 
AR FREEZE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is  NO— indeed!  The  criminal 
and  cruel  shooting  down  of  the 
Korean  jet  should  have  one  primary 
effect  on  the  U.S.  objectives  in  negoti- 
ations for  a  nuclear  freeze.  It  should 
reinforce  our  determination  to  seek 
the  surest  possible  verification  of  com- 
pliance by  both  sides  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  That  means  we  should 
strengthen  the  quintessential  heart  of 
our  verification— our  satellite  recon- 
naissance system— and  make  it  clear 
that  any  Soviet  assault  on  our  satel- 
lites would  bring  prompt  renunciation 
of  the  treaty.  It  means  we  should  also 
press  hard  for  unannounced  onsite  in- 
spection by  either  side  to  supplement 
our  satellite  verification  and  to  follow- 
up  any  indication  of  U.S.S.R.  cheating 
with  prompt  and  unannounced  investi- 
gation. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  would  kill 
any  chance  of  winning  agreement  to 
the  treaty— that  the  U.S.S.R.,  with 
their  paranoic  reaction  to  incursions 
into  their  territory,  as  just  shown  by 
their  savage  attack  on  the  unarmed 
Korean  jet.  will  never  agree  to  onsite 
inspection.  It  is  feared  that  our  insist- 
ence on  onsite  inspection  would  doom 
the  treaty.  I  disagree.  The  Russians 
have  hinted  several  times  that  they 
might  agree  to  onsite  inspections.  At 
any  rate,  we  should  press  hard  for  this 
and  refuse  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  freeze 
treaty  unless  we  get  a  verification 
agreement  that  will  provide  assurance 
either  of  Soviet  compliance  or  of  our 
knowledge  if  they  fail  to  comply.  If  we 
can  come  up  with  a  better  formula  for 
verification  than  satellite  inspection 
followed  up  by  unannounced  onsite  in- 
spection, let  us  hear  it.  But  let  us 
make  the  verification  as  assured  as 
possible. 

In  the  long  history  of  United  States/ 
Soviet  negotiations,  the  Soviets  have 
abided  by  those  treaties  which  have  a 
verification  system  which  enables  us 
to  know  if  they  have  cheated.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  abided  by  the  treaty 
banning  the  explosion  of  nuclear  de- 
vices above  a  certain  kilotonnage.  But 
where  verification  and  compliance  pro- 
visions have  been  absent— as  with  the 
biological  warfare  treaty— they  have 
violated  the  treaty,  as  they  did  with 
their  use  of  chemicals  causing  yellow 
rain  in  Afghanistan. 

We  should  insist  on  stringent,  as- 
sured verification  for  two  reasons: 

First,  there  should  now  be  no  linger- 
ing doubt  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
Russians.  We  know  that  a  decent 
regard  for  human  life  will  not  restrain 


them  from  violent  action.  We  know 
that  an  international  agreement,  to 
which  they  subscribed,  not  to  shoot 
down  unarmed  planes,  will  not  dis- 
suade them  from  doing  so.  The 
Korean  airliner  incident  should  dis- 
solve any  doubt.  Since  we  can  expect 
the  Russians  to  violate  any  agreement 
whenever  they  think  it  is  to  their  in- 
terest to  do  so,  we  must  have  verifica- 
tion to  detect  any  U.S.S.R.  violation. 
We  need  it  so  we  can  act  in  our  own 
national  security  interest  if  and  when 
the  Russians  violate  the  treaty; 

Second,  the  Russians  have  not  vio- 
lated the  treaties  when  verification 
and  compliance  features  have  been 
spelled  out.  So  rigorous  and  detailed 
and  specific  verification  provisions  will 
not  only  enable  us  to  protect  ourselves 
in  the  event  of  a  Russian  violation; 
they  will  greatly  reduce  the  prospect 
that  such  a  Russian  violation  will  take 
place. 

Above  all,  we  should  press  for  the 
nuclear  freeze,  because  the  Korean 
airliner  incident  reminds  us  of  what  an 
unstable  and  dangerous  world  we  live 
in.  The  Soviet  missile  that  shot  down 
the  Korean  unarmed  airliner  and 
killed  269  people  did  not  come  from  an 
individual  decision  or  from  a  couple  of 
hours  of  panic.  It  came  from  the  calcu- 
lated, premeditated,  carefully  estab- 
lished policy— the  law— of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russians  have  carefully 
and  deliberately  decided  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  to  shoot  to  kill  inno- 
cent and  unarmed  civilians  who  violate 
their  airspace  and  refuse  to  land.  This 
gross  disregard  for  innocent  human 
life  exposes  the  absence  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  any  humane  restraints 
against  lethal  violence  by  the  state. 

Yet  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  other  nuclear 
superpower.  It  is  an  inescapable  fact 
of  life  that  they  have  the  capability  to 
destroy  civilization.  How  do  we  dimin- 
ish the  terrible  risk  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  their  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  will  some  day,  with  the 
arms  race  continuing  to  put  greater 
and  greater  lethal  power  into  the 
hands  of  both  superpowers,  press  the 
nuclear  button?  After  all,  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  the  nation  that  gave  the  order  to 
shoot  down  the  unarmed  passenger 
airliner.  Obviously  there  is  no  way  of 
eliminating  the  terrible  risk.  But  we 
can  reduce  that  risk  by  continuing  to 
press  for  a  mutual,  verifiable  end  to 
the  arms  race— a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze. 


the  Genocide  Convention,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Armenians  there  is  cause 
for  hope.  Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Armenians  want  only  internation- 
al recognition  for  the  crime  that  was 
committed  against  them  in  1915. 

Mr.  President,  extremists  within  the 
Armenian  community  have  used  popu- 
lar indignation  about  crime  to  camou- 
flage the  indefensible  nature  of  their 
own  crimes.  These  extremists  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  wanton  vio- 
lence directed  against  Turkish  citizens 
and  foreigners.  Some  within  the  Arme- 
nian community  are  sympathetic  to 
these  groups  because  they  feel  that 
normal  channels  of  international  di- 
plomacy have  been  closed  to  them. 

An  effective  Genocide  Convention, 
possible  only  with  U.S.  adherence, 
would  not  bring  back  the  1.5  million 
Armenians  who  perished  68  years  ago. 
It  certainly  could  not  be  used  to  try 
any  one  who  might  have  been  person- 
ally involved.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
convention,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it 
could  undercut  the  extremists  politi- 
cally, by  addressing  an  issue  which 
many  Armenians  feel  has  been  ne- 
glected. By  providing  an  international 
mechanism  to  help  prevent  future 
genocides,  the  signatories  of  the  con- 
vention may  make  it  easier  for  all  na- 
tions to  recognize  past  injustices.  Per- 
haps for  the  majority  of  the  Armenian 
people,  whose  views  would  otherwise 
be  moderate,  such  recognition  would 
suffice  to  begin  a  healing  of  the  old 
wounds. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  the  con- 
vention to  be  effective,  the  United 
States  must  be  a  signatory.  We  are  the 
preeminant  force  in  world  politics  and 
we  also  have  many  avenues  of  influ- 
ence. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  presents  a  way  to  alle- 
viate the  long  smouldering  Armenian- 
Turkish  feud,  which  has  cost  the 
international  community  so  much.  But 
in  order  to  persue  this  course  we  must 
be  a  party  to  the  convention.  I  am  not 
guaranteeing  my  colleagues  a  quick-fix 
to  the  Armenian  problem,  nor  to  the 
question  of  genocide  in  general,  but 
ratifying  the  convention  is  a  good  first 
step.  Why  do  we  not  take  that  step? 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IS 
A  USEFUL  TOOL  OF  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  wake  of  recent  violence  by  Arme- 
nian extremists  I  am  reminded  once 
again  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
presents  a  useful  tool  of  international 
diplomacy. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
making  of  overly  optimistic  or  irre- 
sponsible claims  about  the  efficacy  of 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  TOWNS  AND  TOWN- 
SHIPS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  opening  session  of  the 
annual  National  Association  of  Towns 
and  Townships  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel. 
The  theme  of  this  year's  conference  is 
"Grassroots  Government— Keep  It 
Strong." 

I  was  quite  pleased  to  be  with  the 
town  and  township  officials  this  morn- 
ing for  a  number  of  reasons  including 
the  fact  that  Illinois  had  the  largest 


delegation  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing. In  addition,  a  long  time  friend, 
George  Miller,  the  executive  director 
of  the  township  officials  of  Illinois,  is 
serving  as  president  of  the  national  as- 
sociation this  year.  George  Miller  has 
proven  himself  a  strong  and  effective 
leader  and  a  tremendous  source  of 
sound  advice  for  myself  and  others  in 
the  Illinois  congressional  delegation. 
As  one  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Towns  and 
Townships,  George  has  shown 
through  his  own  efforts  how  to  keep 
grassroots  government  strong. 

Probably  the  most  important  issue 
for  town  and  township  government 
this  year  is  the  future  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program.  I  assured 
those  assembled  that  scheduling  the 
reauthorization  legislation  for  consid- 
eration was  a  top  priority  of  the 
Senate  leadership.  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER,  whose  Subcommittee  is  respon- 
sible for  the  GRS  legislation,  will  be 
honored  tomorrow  by  the  NAT  AT  del-  — 
egates  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  is  was  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
asked  to  address  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Towns  and  Townships^  just 
prior  to  an  address  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  President  grew  up  under  town- 
ship government  in  Illinois.  He  knows 
first  hand  the  role  towns  and  town- 
ships play  in  our  federalist  system  of 
governance.  As  he  said,  "they  are  the 
cradle  of  democracy  *  •  *.  " 

The  President  made  a  forthright 
statement  outlining  his  views  on  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  those  on  the 
State  and  local  levels.  In  addition,  the 
President  reaffirmed  his  commitment 
to  continuing  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program,  which  was  met  with 
a  standing  ovation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  President's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Remarks  by  the  President  to  the 

National    Association    of    Towns    and 

Townships 

Its  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  Growing  up  as  I  did  in  Dixon  Town- 
ship. I  know  well  the  role  towns  and  town- 
ships play  in  America.  They  are  the  cradle 
of  democracy  and.  if  anyone  has  any  doubts 
about  the  vitality  of  American  liberty.  I 
would  suggest  they  visit  some  of  your  town 
meetings.  I'm  sure  Patrick  Henry  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  feel  right  at  home. 

This  gathering  today  is  testimony  to  the 
fundamenUl  change  taking  place  in  our 
country,  change  of  which  many  are  un- 
aware, yet  it  is  altering  the  face  of  America. 
What  we  are  experiencing  is  nothing  less 
than  a  renaissance  of  small  town  life.  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  that  this  Administration 
recognizes  it,  and  that  the  days  when  your 
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role  in  our  country  was  taken  for  planted 
are  over. 

Small  towns  and  townships  have  always 
played  a  vital  part  in  American  life.  yet. 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  urban  areas 
began  to  grow  at  a  faster  clip.  Well,  that 
long-standing  trend,  as  I'm  certain  all  of  you 
are  aware,  has  reversed  itself.  In  the  1970's. 
some  rural  areas  continued  to  lose  popula- 
tion but,  as  a  whole,  small  town  America 
grew  50  percent  faster  than  urban  centers. 
Today  one  out  of  four  of  our  citizens  lives  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  and  some  polls  indi- 
cate that  60  percent  of  the  American  people 
would  join  them  if  they  could  find  worlc  in 
small  towns. 

The  influx  of  people  into  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  reflects  the  concern  of  our  citi- 
zens not  just  for  material  well-being,  but  for 
the  quality  of  life.  During  the  1960s  there 
were  those  who  scoffed  at  small  town  values 
of  family.  God,  and  neighborhood.  They 
said  those  things  in  which  we  believe  are 
old-fashioned,  and  corny.  Well,  there's  been 
some  growing  up  in  this  country  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  people  are  discovering  that 
those  basic  values  we  hold  so  dear  are 
stronger  than  the  fads  that  make  big 
splashes  one  day  and  evaporate  the  next. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  face  today  are 
results  of  drifting  away  from  principles  that 
kept  our  country  on  a  sound  footing 
through  most  of  its  history.  Our  forefathers 
believed  that  Government  should  be  limited 
and  power  should  be  decentralized.  Calvin 
Coolidge.  a  President  I  deeply  admire,  put  it 
well.  "Our  country."  he  said,  "was  conceived 
in  the  theory  of  local  self-government.  It 
has  been  dedicated  by  long  practice  to  that 
wise  and  beneficent  policy.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion principle  of  our  system  of  liberty." 

The  American  system,  decentralized  and 
based  on  guaranteed  individual  rights, 
served  our  country  well.  yet.  in  the  last  two 
decades  or  more,  something  went  haywire. 
The  people  began  turning  to  Washington 
with  greater  and  greater  frequency.  Every 
problem  became  something  of  Federal  con- 
cern. Worst  of  all.  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  Federal  money  came  free.  It's  taken 
quite  a  while  for  us  to  realize  that  Federal 
money  came  out  of  the  same  pockets  as  did 
local  and  State  taxes— ours. 

On  the  other  end.  well-intentioned  indi- 
viduals thought  if  they  were  only  given  the 
power,  they  could  right  every  wrong.  As  I 
say.  they  were  well-intentioned,  but  there's 
a  well-known  road  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  no  one  likes  where  it  takes  you. 

In  the  last  two  decades.  Government  ex- 
panded with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  we 
paid  a  steep  price.  By  the  end  of  the  1970's. 
average  citizens  trying  to  solve  even  the  sim- 
plest problems  were  frustrated  by  a  con- 
glomeration of  interlocking  jurisdictions 
and  an  absence  of  accountability.  Unelected 
Washington  officials  were  making  decisions 
that  rightfully  should  be  made  by  local 
people  working  and  talking  together.  Ameri- 
cans felt  they'd  lost  control  of  essential  gov- 
ernment services  like  schools,  welfare,  and 
roads. 

The  idealistic  goals  of  those  who  central- 
ized American  Government  did  not  change 
the  nature  of  what  we  confronted.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis  once  said  that. 
"Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to 
repel  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil- 
minded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  lib- 
erty lurk  in  insidious  encroachment  by  men 
of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  under- 
standing." 

In  the  end,  the  growth  of  Federal  power 
complicated  our  problems  and  threatened 


our  freedom.  Nowhere  was  that  clearer  than 
the  grants-in-aid  programs.  In  1960.  the 
Federal  Government  had  132  categorical 
grant  programs,  costing  $7  billion.  Twenty 
years  later,  the  number  had  tripled  to  more 
than  400.  costing  $90  billion.  And  it  took  166 
congressional  committees  just  to  keep  track 
of  this  mismash  of  programs,  including  13 
programs  for  energy,  36  for  pollution  con- 
trol. 66  for  social  services,  and  90  for  educa- 
tion. 

The  frustration  of  dealing  with  far  away 
bureaucracy  wasn't  the  only  price  we  were 
paying.  Between  1976  and  1981.  the  Federal 
tax  take  doubled,  draining  the  private  sector 
of  money  it  needed  for  investment  and  the 
creation  of  new  jobs.  And  by  the  time  the 
Federal  tax  vacuum  was  done,  there  was 
little  left  for  local  and  State  governments. 

The  growth  of  Federal  power  was  stagnat- 
ing our  economy  and  destroying  our  hopes 
for  a  better  future.  By  1980.  inflation  was 
running  at  double-digit  levels  for  the  second 
year  straight,  robbing  our  senior  citizens  of 
the  value  of  their  savings.  The  poor  and 
middle  class  working  people  saw  their  real 
wages  and  their  standard  of  living  begin  to 
shrink. 

The  spirit  of  optimism,  long  the  hallmark 
of  our  people,  turned  to  pessimism  and  cyni- 
cism. Even  our  leaders  were  throwing  up 
their  hands,  claiming  we  were  in  a  malaise 
and  that  our  problems  were  unsolvable. 

One  should  never  sell  the  American 
people  short.  Once  we  put  our  minds  to  it. 
there  is  nothing  Americans  cannot  accom- 
plish if  the  Federal  Government  will  just 
stand  aside  and  get  out  of  the  way. 

When  I  got  to  Washington,  we  faced  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  changing  the  di- 
rection of  America.  That's  not  easy  and  it's 
not  painless.  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  thank  George  Miller  and  all  of  you  in 
the  National  Association  of  Towns  and 
Townships  for  the  support  you've  given  over 
these  2  W  years. 

It's  taken  time,  but  I'm  proud  to  tell  you 
that,  together,  we've  turned  around  a  des- 
perate situation:  and  we're  never  going  back 
to  the  policies  of  tax,  spend,  and  inflate  that 
brought  our  country  to  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Together,  we've  brought  inflation  down 
from  double  digits  to  2.4  percent  over  the 
last  12  months,  the  best  record  in  nearly  17 
years.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  this 
means  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  for 
towns  and  townships. 

There  has  also  been  progress  with  interest 
rates,  which  are  as  important  to  you  as  they 
are  to  business.  Just  before  I  took  office 
they  were  going  through  the  roof,  the  prime 
at  21'-.;  percent.  Today,  it  stands  at  11  per- 
cent. There  will  be  slight  fluctuations  but.  if 
the  Congress  acts  responsibly,  interest  rates 
are  going  to  come  down  even  more. 

And  we  are  getting  the  Federal  spending 
and  taxing  juggernaut  under  control. 
Spending  was  growing  at  a  rate  of  17  per- 
cent a  year  when  we  got  here;  we've  cut  that 
growth  rate  by  nearly  40  percent.  And  let 
me  say— that  still  isn't  good  enough. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  in  levying 
taxes,  as  in  shearing  sheep,  it's  best  to  stop 
when  you  get  to  the  skin.  Well,  by  1980. 
taxes  were  making  our  economy  bleed. 
We've  cut  the  income  tax  rate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  25  percent  across  the  board.  And 
in  1985  they'll  be  indexed,  so  that  never 
again  will  the  Federal  Government  profit 
from  inflation  at  your  expense. 

There's  one  part  of  our  tax  reform  pro- 
gram of  which  I'm  particularly  proud:  By 
raising  the  exemption  on  the  inheritance 


tax.  and  by  eliminating  it  altogether  for  sur- 
viving spouses,  we've  restored  the  right  to 
American  people  of  passing  on  their  family 
farm  or  small  business  to  their  children. 

Prom  the  start,  we  recognized  that  exces- 
sive Federal  regulation  was  not  only  stran- 
gling American  enterprise,  but  preventing 
you  folks  at  the  local  level  from  doing  your 
job.  Since  we  took  office,  we've  freed  the 
business  community  as  well  as  State  and 
local  government  of  300  million  man  and 
woman  hours  of  needless  paperwork.  This 
will  save  Americans  billions  of  dollars  and 
free  you  to  handle  local  problems  as  you  see 
best. 

Returning  power  to  levels  of  government 
closer  to  the  people  has  been  one  of  the 
guiding  principles  of  this  Administration. 
Decentralizing  remains  one  of  our  utmost 
goals.  And  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  we 
are  satisfied  with  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far.  Phase  one  of  our  Federalism 
program  may  be  accomplished,  but  that's 
just  phase  one. 

Again,  with  your  help,  we  managed  to  get 
through  the  Congress  a  block  grant  package 
that  consolidated  57  programs  into  9  block 
grants  that,  in  1982.  eliminated  some  5.4 
million  hours  of  work  for  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and.  in  subsequent  years,  will  elimi- 
nate some  5.9  million  hours  annually.  We 
continued  this  effort  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the 
urban  mass  transportation  grants  program. 
This  year  we've  proposed  legislation  that 
will  consolidate  over  $22  billion  of  spending 
in  34  programs  into  4  block  grants.  Included 
among  these  is  the  Rural  Housing  Block 
Grant,  which  will  give  you  more  control  and 
flexibility  over  programs  costing  $850  mil- 
lion annually. 

The  biggest  resistance  to  our  efforts  has 
been  from  politicians  who  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  local  government  is  competent  to 
do  the  job.  Their  opposition  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  notion  that  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  a  monopoly  on  compr.ssion 
and  efficiency. 

It's  been  said  that.  "A  man's  Intellipence 
does  not  increase  as  he  acquires  power. 
What  does  increase  is  the  difficulty  i:i  tell- 
ing him  that.  " 

It  is  ever  was  true  that  Federal  employees 
had  greater  capabilities  than  their  local 
counterparts,  those  days  are  rapidly  coming 
to  an  end.  Today,  modern  technology  is 
opening  up  greater  and  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  State  and  local  government.  Even 
small  towns  have  computer  services  avail- 
able to  them  that  were  out  of  reach  only  a 
decade  ago.  I  know  your  own  organization  is 
moving  forward  with  great  training  and 
communications  programs  that  will  open  up 
broad,  new  horizons  at  the  local  level. 

Today,  local  government  across  the  coun- 
try is  proving  itself  efficient  and  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  I'd  like  to  see  some 
of  the  politicans  here  in  Washington  who 
don't  think  you  can  do  the  job  try  to  handle 
your  responsibilities.  Bart  Russell  tells  me 
that,  as  head  of  a  local  township,  you've  got 
to  be  a  parliamentarian,  bookkeeper,  busi- 
ness manager,  ombudsman,  and  Govern- 
ment liaison  expert  all  at  the  same  time. 
Plus,  you've  got  to  do  all  that  while  keeping 
the  hometown  folks  happy. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  Administration 
knows  and  appreciates  the  job  you  are 
doing.  We  are  taking  every  care  so  that  in 
transferring  programs  back  to  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people,  you  also  re- 
ceive the  resources  necessary  to  get  the  job 
done. 


I  have  a  dream  that  someday  we  can  pro- 
vide you  with  the  revenue  sources  co-opted 
by  the  Federal  Government,  so  that  local 
money  no  longer  has  to  make  a  round  trip 
through  Washington  before  you  can  use  it 
back  in  you  local  area.  In  the  meantime,  you 
can  count  on  us  to  be  sensitive  to  current 
obligations.  I  continue  to  support  General 
Revenue  Sharing  and  will  oppose  any 
changes  in  the  G.R.S.  formula  that  unduly 
impact  on  towns  and  townships. 

Of  course,  transferring  revenue  is  not 
going  to  bring  lasting  change.  Real  progress 
will  come  as  a  result  of  creative  approaches 
that  harness  the  power  of  the  marketplace. 
With  this  in  mind,  we've  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  create  enterprise  zones  to  encourage 
private  business  to  locate  in  disadvantaged 
areas.  One-third  of  the  75  zones  we've  sug- 
gested would  be  in  rural  areas. 

There  is  enormous  support  for  this  con- 
cept; already  20  States  have  passed  State 
enterprise  zone  legislation.  The  Senate  has 
already  passed  this  bill  once  and.  although 
it  was  dropped  in  conference,  we're  confi- 
dent they'll  support  it  again.  In  the  House, 
we  have  181  Members— nearly  a  majority— 
who  have  co-sponsored  the  legislation.  Yet. 
the  House  has  failed  to  act,  and  only  recent- 
ly has  the  House  leadership  even  agreed  to 
hold  hearings.  Id  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  ask  you  to  join  us  in  escalating  our 
efforts  to  pry  this  legislation  out  of  the 
House. 

It  is  about  time  that  you  had  a  fair  say  in 
the  Federal  policies  that  affect  you.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  continue  to  support 
strongly  legislation  that  would  provide  for  a 
member  nominated  by  your  organization  to 
be  placed  on  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Over  the  last  2'/2  years,  we've  had  to  make 
some  tough  decisions,  and  I  fully  appreciate 
that  the  towns  and  townships  you  represent 
have  felt  the  pain  of  reducing  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending.  We  couldn't  have  gone  on 
the  way  things  were,  and  you've  done  more 
than  your  share.  As  we  move  forward,  I 
have  instructed  my  staff  to  be  diligent  that 
your  good  citizenship  is  not  taken  advantage 
of,  and  that,  when  it  comes  to  budget  con- 
trol, towns  and  townships  are  treated  equal- 
ly with  other  segments  of  American  society. 
We  must  always  remember  that  on  our 
shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of  our 
country's  future.  In  less  free  societites,  that 
burden  rests  only  on  the  head  of  state.  The 
freedom  we  enjoy  places  that  heavy  burden 
on  all  of  us,  in  and  out  of  Government.  To- 
gether, we've  overcome  an  economic  threat 
that  could  well  have  destroyed  the  America 
we  know  and  love.  That  signs  suggest  we're 
over  the  hump  but,  as  is  engraved  on  our 
National  Archives  building.  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty." 

There  is  every  reason  for  us  to  be  confi- 
dent. We  are  still  the  same  people  who  con- 
quered a  wilderness  and  turned  it  into  a 
dynamo  of  freedom  and  abundance.  I  think 
that  today  there  is  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  miracle  of  America,  of  what  made  her 
great  and  kept  her  free. 

John  Poster  Dulles  once  said  that.  "If  we 
are  faithful  to  our  past,  we  shall  not  have  to 
fear  our  future."  Together,  we've  proven  we 
can  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  faith  with 
those  who  came  before. 


TRIBUTE         TO         BRIG.         GEN. 
THOMAS  HENRY  KING, 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing patriot  and  distinguished  at- 
torney. Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Henry 
King,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  passed 
away  on  August  23,  1983,  at  the  age  of 
79.  To  his  devoted  wife,  Jessie,  his  son, 
Thomas,  and  other  family,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy, 

General  King  was  a  close  and  trust- 
ed friend  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  for  many  years.  My  associa- 
tion with  General  King  first  began 
through  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion (ROA)  of  the  United  States. 
Among  his  many  other  achievements. 
General  King  served  as  National  Presi- 
dent of  the  ROA,  and  I  succeeded  him 
in  that  office  in  1954.  Through  our  in- 
volvement with  the  ROA,  General 
King  and  I  worked  on  many  issues 
concerning  Reserve  and  national  secu- 
rity matters. 

Tom  King's  dedication  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  was 
an  extension  of  his  own  military  expe- 
rience. He  served  his  country  well  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II  and  received  such  honors  as  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Air  Force  Commen- 
dation Medal,  and  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
He  later  transferred  to  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  where  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  1961.  Although  he 
retired  from  Active  Reserve  duty  in 
1964,  he  continued  to  work  diligently 
for  the  cause  of  reservists  and  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  many 
Reserve  and  active  military  personnel 
throughout  the  land. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  contri- 
butions to  our  Armed  Forces,  Tom 
King  was  well  known  as  a  capable  and 
effective  lawyer.  As  an  authority  in 
personnel  law,  he  was  able  to  incorpo- 
rate his  legal  expertise  in  his  efforts  to 
further  veterans  and  reservists  rights. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
press the  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  feel 
in  the  passing  of  this  great  American. 
Gen.  Thomas  King  will  be  missed  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  including 
myself.  Another  such  friend  is  Col. 
John  T.  Carlton,  the  former  executive 
director  of  the  ROA.  During  the  final 
tribute  to  General  King,  which  was  at- 
tended by  several  hundred  persons 
and  where  full  military  honors  were 
accorded  to  him.  Colonel  Carlton  de- 
livered a  eulogy  which  speaks  elo- 
quently of  General  King's  life  and 
career.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  eulogy  by  Colonel 
Carlton,  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Times,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Eulogy  To  Thomas  Henry  King  by  Col. 

John  T.  Carlton 
It  is  an  honor  beyond  my  deserving  to 
speak  in  tribute  to  the  life  of  General  King, 
a  man  whose  exemplary  character  we 
should  seek  to  emulate,  and  whose  great 
and  imdominable  spirit  seemed  almost  in- 
credible. 

Tom  King  was  bom  on  January  17.  1904, 
in  Washington,  where  he  spent  his  entire 
life,  except  for  when  he  was  overseas  serv- 
ing his  country  in  wartime.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  former  Washington  Law  School, 
now  American  University.  He  could  be 
found  in  his  law  office  in  the  Southern 
Building  every  day  until  a  few  months 
before  he  died. 

Young  Tom  King  responded  to  the  call  to 
Army  service  early  in  World  War  II.  serving 
in  France.  England,  and  Luxembourg,  where 
he  was  the  senior  United  States  Military 
Representative.  He  was  given  highest  recog- 
nition by  his  own  government  and  by  Lux- 
embourg for  his  service  there.  He  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  many  Allied  leaders,  in- 
cluding British  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  whom  he  joined  in  a  wreath 
laying  ceremony  at  George  Patton's  grave. 
His  energy,  talent,  and  personality  won  him 
the  friendship  of  the  Luxembourg  Royal 
Family,  who  invited  him  back  as  their  guest 
several  times  after  the  war's  end.  After  the 
War.  he  transferred  to  the  Air  Force,  serv- 
ing in  the  Reserves  in  the  office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  where  he  was 
awarded  the  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal.  Upon  his  retirement  in  1964.  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Judge  Advocate  Association,  and 
in  1975-1976  the  DC.  Bar  Association 
awarded  him  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
plaque  as  Chairman  of  the  Year. 

Tom  King  was  elected  Judge  Advocate  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  at  its 
Denver  Convention  in  1948.  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  Grand  Rapids,  he  was  re-elected 
by  acclamation  by  delegates  who  had  such 
respect  for  him  that  they  brushed  aside  the 
recommendations  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee. In  1953.  he  was  elected  National 
President  at  the  National  Convention  in 
Long  Beach,  and  he  worked  with  his  succes- 
sor, now  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  to  help 
create  by  law  a  Reserve  structure  in  the 
military  services  which  has  survived  all  ef- 
forts to  weaken  or  destroy  it. 

General  King  loved  ROA  and  the  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  were  its 
members.  He  believed  in  the  cause  of  Na- 
tional Security  and  gave  unstintingly  of  his 
life  to  that  cause.  Prom  the  time  he  came 
into  ROA  in  1947  until  his  death  at  1:20  last 
Monday.  August  23rd.  he  fought  for  the 
principles  he  had  helped  make  law.  seeking 
to  protect  them. 

The  many  landmark  cases  for  military 
personnel.  Reserve  and  Regular,  won  for 
the  men  and  women  are  too  numerous  to 
recite,  but  they  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
him— a  gifted  lawyer,  a  patriot,  a  man  who 
was  respected  and  loved  and  whose  career  is 
monumental. 

Almost  to  his  dying  day,  General  King 
had  fought  for  a  principle  he  and  Senator 
Thurmond  had  gained  thirty  years  ago— a 
principle  in  law  which  was  the  hallmark  of 
fairplay— the  requirement  for  Reserve  Offi- 
cers on  military  boards  which  decided  the 
status,  and  gave  them  an  equality  never 
before  achieved. 

General  King  gave  his  services  to  ROA— 
and  through  ROA  to  his  country.  For 
nearly  40  years,   he  kept  watch  over  the 
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legal  bastion  of  ROA  and  all  he  did  and  ac- 
complished for  ROA  w£is  without  compensa- 
tion. His  carefully  constructed  "Amicus 
Curiae"  brief  before  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
historical  treatise  on  military  principles 
serving  as  it  does  the  policy  enunciated  by 
George  Washington  that  every  citizen  owes 
his  services  to  the  government  which  gave 
him  his  freedom.  The  court  in  that  case 
upheld  the  right  of  memt)ers  of  Congress  to 
retain  their  Reserve  Commissions,  many  of 
them  justified  in  wartime  combat. 

Pew  members  of  ROA  linow  of  the  many 
areas  of  ROA  Tom  King  served.  He  was  a 
progenitor  of  many  objectives,  including  the 
construction  of  the  Minute  Man  Memorial 
Building.  It  was  General  King  also  who 
drafted  the  bill  giving  ROA  its  Congression- 
al Charter  in  1950,  a  bill  enacted  over  the 
signatures  of  Alben  Barkley  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Sam  Rayburn  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  Harry  Truman  as  President.  It  is 
probably  not  recorded  but  at  the  signing  of 
this  bill.  President  Truman  commented  that 
Tom  King  was  one  Republican  he  liked  and 
respected. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  three  years  ago. 
the  Reserve  Officer  Association  gave  Gener- 
al King  its  highest  award,  making  him  Na- 
tional President  Emeritus,  a  position  filled 
only  once  before— by  General  King's  great 
friend  whom  he  persuaded  to  be  Memorial 
Building  Fund  Chairman— General  Lewis  B. 
Hershey. 

In  conclusion,  indulge  me  for  a  brief  per- 
sonal comment.  Tom  King  was  my  friend. 
He  was  my  unpaid  legal  consultant  and  a 
companion  of  great  strength.  I  had  many 
early  morning  talks  with  him;  because  he 
was  my  friend,  his  advice  was  always  objec- 
tive, and  sometimes  it  was  hard.  Tom  loved 
his  friends,  and  he  always  wanted  to  help 
them.  And  he  did  help  them— how  he  did 
help  them. 

During  the  last  two  years— knowing  life 
was  closing  in  on  him— his  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm continued  great.  Hurting  inside, 
knowing  that  his  twilight  was  upon  him.  he 
never  gave  up  his  great  spirit  and  his  cheer- 
fulness. He  asked  me  two  years  ago  to  write 
his  obituary,  which  request  honored  me. 
Last  Saturday  I  visited  him.  I  put  my  hand 
in  his  and  he  gripped  it.  He  couldn't  talk  to 
me  but  I  felt  his  unconquerable  spirit 
through  his  fingers. 

He  is  now  in  a  Greater  Presence. 

Here  on  this  earth,  his  friends  remember 
him  only  in  warmth  and  fond  recollection. 
God  grant  us  the  strength  to  emulate  him. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Aug.  24, 
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Thomas  Henry  King  Was  Lawyer,  General 

Retired  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas 
Henry  King.  79.  a  military  reserve  leader 
and  an  attorney  here  for  about  40  years, 
died  yesterday  of  cancer  in  the  hospital  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

A  former  national  president  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  (ROA)  of  the 
United  States.  Gen.  King  was  a  founder  of 
the  Interallied  Confederation  of  Reserve 
Officers  <CIOR),  the  international  reserve 
organization  in  NATO.  He  also  helped  orga- 
nize the  ROA's  European  department  and 
from  1948  to  1950  was  national  judge  advo- 
cate of  the  ROA. 

In  1950  he  drafted  the  bill  which  was  en- 
acted to  give  the  ROA  its  congressional 
charter. 

Gen.  King,  who  retired  from  the  active 
Air  Force  Reserve  in  1964.  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Associa- 
tion. 


A  Washington  native.  Gen.  King  was  a 
1922  graduate  of  old  Business  High  School. 
He  received  his  law  degree  from  Washing- 
ton College  of  Law.  now  part  of  American 
University,  in  1925. 

Commissioned  in  the  Army  in  1941.  Gen. 
King  served  during  World  War  II  in  France. 
England  and  Luxembourg,  where  he  was  the 
senior  American  military  representative  in 
1944-45.  He  received  the  Bronze  Star  and 
two  awards  from  the  grand  duchess  of  Lux- 
embourg for  his  service  there. 

His  other  awards  included  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit. 

Gen.  King  began  a  law  practice  here  after 
the  war  and  recently  specialized  in  military 
law  in  the  firm  of  King  &  Everhard. 

Considered  an  authority  on  personnel  law, 
especially  as  it  affects  the  rights  of  veterans 
and  reservists.  Gen.  King  successfully  pur- 
sued a  number  of  landmark  cases,  including 
the  case  that  led  to  the  requirement  for  re- 
serve officers  to  be  on  boards  handling  re- 
serve cases. 

Gen.  King  transferred  to  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  in  1949  and  was  promoted  to  gener- 
al officer  rank  in  1961.  He  retired  from  the 
active  reserve  in  1964.  but  continued  to  par- 
ticipate in  affairs  of  the  Air  Force  Judge 
Advocate  Corps  and  the  ROA. 

In  1980.  Gen.  King  was  elected  honorary 
national  president  emeritus  of  the  ROA.  an 
office  held  by  only  one  other  officer,  the 
late  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

A  Mason.  Gen.  King  was  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  and  he  also  belonged  to  the 
Army  &  Navy  Club,  the  National  Sojourn- 
ers, the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars, 
The  American  Legion,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Sigma  Nu  Phi  legal  socie- 
ty. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jessie,  a  son. 
Thomas  Henry  Jr.  of  Charlotte,  N.C.;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

The  family  suggest  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  be  in  recess 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
1:42  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  3 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Mattingly). 


RADIO  MARTI 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  602.  The  Senate  is  under  cloture. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  the  Senators 
who  has  been  involved  in  this  matter 
is  not  here  at  this  moment.  He  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  The  only  reason  I 
make  this  statement  is  to  say  that  I 
hope  we  will  not  get  a  final  conclusion 
of  this  matter  until  he  arrives.  That  is 
perhaps  as  lavish  a  piece  of  optimism 
as  I  will  indulge  in  today. 

I  urge  Senators  to  make  their  state- 
ments as  they  may  wish  to  do  so.  After 
all  Senators  who  are  principally  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  are  on  deck,  we 
can  see  how  we  will  proceed  from 
there. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  602,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  radio  station  for  broadcasting 
objective  radio  programing  to  the 
Cuban  people.  Radio  Marti  represents 
a  peaceful  solution  to  an  important 
foreign  policy  concern.  It  will  allow  us 
to  introduce  a  measure  of  accountabil- 
ity into  the  totalitarian  Castro  regime. 
It  will  allow  us  to  introduce  a  measure 
of  truth  into  the  propoganda  wide- 
spread in  Cuba— an  action  consistent 
with  our  own  highly  held  principles  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
press. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  ages  the 
spoken  word  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  men  and  nations. 

In  modern  times,  entire  nations  have 
been  swayed  by  the  spoken  word. 

The  people  of  Italy  were  mesmerized 
by  the  oratory  of  Benito  Mussolini. 
His  radio  propaganda  machine  took  up 
his  cry  and  Italy  blindly  followed  the 
Duce  to  dismal  defeat. 

Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph  Goehbels 
were  masters  of  the  persuasive  power 
of  the  spoken  word.  These  mad  i.ien. 
along  with  their  cronies  were  &b>  to 
turn  an  honest,  peace-loving  nation 
into  a  hypnotized  horde  of  m.dcrn 
day  savages.  A  God-fearing  natici  was 
made  to  believe  that  they,  the  ;  ire 
Aryans,  the  chosen  nation  led  Cj.\  the 
FUhrer,  were  to  lead  the  world  into  a 
1,000  years  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
but  instead  they  stained  the  world 
with  its  own  blood. 

The  Second  World  War  with  all  the 
atrocities  was  not  a  bad  dream.  We 
stood  idly  by  while  Nazi  Germany  de- 
ceived millions  through  radio  propa- 
ganda. 

When  a  government  has  control  of 
radio  and  TV,  the  impossible  can 
happen.  How  can  people  be  so  easily 
deceived?  History  accurately  records 
the  power  of  the  spoken  word.  Modern 
history  has  shown  the  power  radio 
had  over  the  minds  and  actions  of 
man. 

Radio  can  be  a  power  for  peace  or 
de.struction.  In  a  revolution,  the  radio 
and  TV  stations  are  the  prime  targets. 

Control  of  the  airwaves  is  a  sure  way 
of  controlling  the  minds  and  actions  of 
men. 

Thank  God  for  a  free  America,  a 
country  where  we  can  hear  the  truth. 


This  great  Nation  has  been  built  upon 
the  principle  of  free  speech,  free  radio, 
the  right  to  hear  many  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion. We  often  take  this  for  granted. 
Will  we  deny  this  privilege  and  right 
to  our  Cuban  neighbors? 

For  25  years,  our  neighbors  and  past 
allies,     the     honest,     freedom-loving 


news  media.  It  will  encourage  the 
Cubans  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
Radio  Marti  is  an  essential  element 
to  a  strong  and  free  Cuba.  Economic 
and  political  stability,  social  progress, 
and  acceptance  of  human  rights  is  es- 
sential to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  peoples  of  Cuba,  the  Caribbean, 


people  of  Cuba,  have  been  denied  this    and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Radio 


freedom 

For  25  years,  Castro  and  his  hench- 
men, supported  by  the  Russians,  have 
kept  the  Cuban  people  from  hearing 
the  truth. 

For  25  years,  the  Cuban  people  have 
been  subjected  to  a  tirade  of  lies  and 
hate-filled  misinformation  about  their 
Western  Hemishpere  friends. 

For  25  years,  we  have  stood  by  and 
watched  our  friends  become  our  en- 
emies. 

Have  we  been  negligent  in  using  the 
free  airwaves  to  beam  the  other  side  of 
the  story  to  them? 

Have  our  friends  in  Cuba  been  given 
a  chance  of  hearing  the  truth?  I  be- 
lieve we  have  watched  the  Commu- 
nists snatch  the  initiative  from  us  in 
the  battle  of  the  airwaves. 

The  Communists  know  and  under- 
stand that  international  broadcasting 
is  the  single  most  important  communi 


Marti  can  be  a  powerful  force  in  help- 
ing to  create  this  way  of  life. 

Radio  Marti  is  not  intended  to  incite 
rebellion  or  to  encourage  the  Cubans 
to  migrate  to  the  United  States.  It  will 
merely  report  as  objectively  as  possi- 
ble on  events  in  Cuba,  Cuban  Govern- 
ment actions  abroad,  and  the  impact 
of  these  on  the  Cuban  people.  As  a 
part  of  its  programing  Radio  Marti 
will  also  broadcast  to  the  Cuban 
people  music,  cultural  events,  and 
sports.  I  do  not  believe  that  Radio 
Marti  will  result  in  another  Mariel 
boatlift.  In  the  first  place,  Mariel  was 
a  diplomatic  disaster  for  Castro.  It 
showed  the  whole  world  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  regime. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  could  consider  another 
Mariel  boatlift  as  a  hostile  act.  The 
administration  has  drafted  a  contin- 
gency plan  to  deal  with  such  emergen- 


cations  medium  for  reaching  millions    cies  in  the  future.  Cuba  will  not  be 


of  people. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  So- 
viets broadcast  322  hours  of  program 
per  week  of  which  108 '/2  hours  are  in 
English.  The  U.S.S.R.  also  broadcasts 
to  Latin  America  in  Creole,  French. 
Esperanto,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Que- 
chua,  and  other  languages.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  broadcasts  123 
hours  a  week  to  this  hemisphere. 
Seven  additional  East  European  coun- 
tries offer  an  additional  257  hours  to 
Latin  America  plus  200  hours  further 
per  week  for  North  America. 

Cuba  broadcasts  275  hours  of  pro- 
grams per  week  to  North  America  and 
the  Caribbean  of  which  38  hours  are 
broadcast  by  La  Voz  de  Cuba  over  two 
medium  wave  (AM)  transmitters.  The 
best  way  a  totalitarian  state  has  of  re- 
taining control  of  its  people  is  to  ma- 
nipulate the  media.  Control  over  news- 
papers, TV,  and  radio  is  the  key  to  the 
totalitarian  government's  power.  If 
the  people  have  little  or  no  access  to 
information  other  than  government 
propaganda,  they  then  can  have  no 
basis  for  dissent. 

This  is  the  significance  of  Radio 
Marti.  Radio  Marti  would,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  time,  provide  the 
people  of  Cuba  with  an  alternative  to 
government-censored  news. 

For  decades,, the  United  States  has 
provided  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  with  an  alterna- 
tive to  government  propaganda.  Radio 
Marti  would  provide  this  same  service 
for  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Radio  Marti  will  supply  the  Cuban 
people  with  information  they  cannot 
get  through  the- government-censored 


able  to  relieve  the  frustrations  of  its 
people  by  forcibly  increasing  the 
Cuban  dispora  here. 

Domestic  broadcasters  have  raised 
concerns  about  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
and  we  have  tried  to  be  sensitive  to 
these  concerns.  We  have  not  been  in- 
sensitive to  the  concerns  expressed  by 
domestic  broadcasters. 

We  have  not,  however,  been  insensi- 
tive to  the  concerns  expressed  by  do- 
mestic broadcasters.  The  legislation 
before  the  Senate  today  has  been 
modified  from  that  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  to  incorporate  four  out 
of  the  five  recommendations  suggested 
by  Edward  O.  Fritts,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
designed  to  minimize  potential  prob- 
lems with  Cuban  interference.  Fritts 
recommended:  First,  put  Radio  Marti 
at  either  end  of  the  AM  band  outside 
of  commercial  frequencies— this  bill 
permits  this,  second,  operate  Radio 
Marti  on  shortwave— this  bill  permits 
this,  third,  permit  Government  leasing 
of  airtime  on  existing  commercial  AM 
stations  for  Radio  Marti— this  bill  per- 
mits this,  and  fourth,  allow  Radio 
Marti  to  share  the  frequency  now  used 
by  the  Voice  of  America  at  its  mara- 
thon station— this  bill  permits  this. 

The  only  NAB  recommendation  not 
accepted  involved  expanding  the  oper- 
ating hours  and  mandate  of  the  Voice 
of  America  to  include  the  kind  of  pro- 
graming envisioned  for  Radio  Marti. 

This  recommendation  was  unaccept- 
able because  the  purposes  of  the  VOA 
and  Radio  Marti  are  different  and 
should  not  be  mixed.  The  VOA  broad- 
casts news  and  programing  about  the 


United  States  to  foreign  countries. 
Radio  Marti,  like  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  will  act  as  a  surro- 
gate home  station  and  broadcast  news 
and  information  about  Cuba  to  the 
Cuban  people.  For  30  years  the  funda- 
mental differences  in  these  approach- 
es have  been  recognized  by  keeping 
the  operation  of  the  VOA  distinct 
from  the  other  surrogate  home  sta- 
tions. Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio 
Liberty,  I  firmly  believe  this  practice 
should  be  continued  and  Radio  Marti 
kept  distinct  from  the  VOA. 

Radio  Marti  currently  as  35  cospon- 
sors;  it  has  bipartisan  support.  It  was 
passed  out  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  by  a  voice  vote  and  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee by  a  13-to-4  margin.  In  addition,  it 
has  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  and, 
needless  to  say.  President  Reagan.  It  is 
a  good  bill  and  a  peaceful  means  of 
dealing  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  Norman  Luxen- 
burg,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  I  shall  read  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Luxenburg. 

July  22,  1983. 
Hon.  Paula  Hawkins, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hawkins:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  you  to  support  the  funding  of  Radio 
Marti. 

As  a  specialist  in  Soviet  Studies  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  This  type  of  radio  broadcast  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  would  be  a  very  appropriate 
counteraction  to  Castro's  effective  use  of 
very  crude,  incorrect.  anti-American  propa- 
ganda "facts". 

A  station  broadcasting  true,  non-propa- 
ganda information  to  Cuba  would  either 
force  him  to  modify  his  statements  or 
appear  ridiculous. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service  Daily  Report  of  June  27.  1983.  14 
representatives  of  U.S.  independent  broad- 
casting stations  recently  visited  Havana. 
While  there,  they  met  with  the  Cuban  Vice 
Foreign  Minister.  Ricardo  Alarcon  de  Que- 
sada.  He  told  the  group  of  "the  atUcks 
being  endured  by  Cuba  as  a  result  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  policies  and  the  Cuban 
people's  efforts  aimed  at  emerging  from  un- 
derdevelopment "  The  broadcasters  visited 
the  country  to  "learn  firsthand  about  the 
revolution's  gains,  as  well  as  to  exchange  ex- 
periences in  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting." 
It  is  U.S.  broadcasters  who  have  been  ac- 
tively campaigning  against  Radio  Marti.  It 
is  interesting  that  they  are  talking  with  Cas- 
tro's people,  rather  than  with  their  own. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  support  this  most  im- 
portant legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Norman  Luxenburg. 

Professor. 

He  attacks  several  newspaper  clip- 
pings from  several  newspapers,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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(From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Dec.  28.  1982) 

Assessing  Castro's  "Success" 

(By  Norman  Luxenburg) 

On  Jan.  1.  it  will  be  23  years  since  Fidel 
Castro  entered  Havana  in  triumph  and 
began  changing  CutMin  society  and  Cuban 
life. 

In  assessing  Castro's  achievements  since 
he  assumed  power  in  1959.  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  assume  that  pre-Castro  Cuba 
was  a  typical  underdeveloped  nation. 

Thus,  for  example,  one  columnist  writing 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour 
nal  of  Nov.  16.  stated.  'The  average  Cuban 
lives  very  well  these  days  by  Third  World 
standards."  The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that 
this  fact  has  made  Castro  popular  with  the 
Cul>an  people. 

However.  pre-Castro  Cuba  was  most  defi- 
nitely not  a  typical  Third  World  nation  in 
the  commonly  accepted  sense.  Neither  was 
it  a  typical  Caribbean  nation.  By  whatever 
measure  used,  whether  it  is  the  number  of 
students  in  higher  and  secondary  education, 
the  number  of  physicians  per  capita,  the 
infant  mortality  rate,  the  per  capita  gross 
national  product,  the  per  capita  number  of 
telephones,  television  sets.  cars.  etc..  the 
Cuba  of  the  late  1950s  was  far  ahead  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  Caribbean  and  Third 
World. 

Newsweek  magazine.  May  23.  1980.  states. 
"The  most  notable  achievement  (of  Castro- 
ism) is  the  infant  mortality  rate  .  ."  Time 
magazine.  March  U.  1978.  pointed  to  the 
low  CulMin  infant  mortality  rate  as  a  great 
achievement  of  Castroism.  Juan  de  Onis  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  an  article  last  De- 
ceml>er  implied  the  same.  The  German  mass 
circulation  illustrated  weekly  Stern  of  Feb. 
21.  1980.  stated  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  during  the  Castro  regime  had  been  re- 
duced from  60  per  l.OOO  to  23  per  1.000. 

However,  the  Cuban  infant  mortality  rate 
before  Castro  was  not  60  per  1.000  but  32 
per  1.000.  This  Cuban  infant  mortality  rate 
of  32  per  1.000  when  Castro  took  over  in 
1959  was  already  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world,  better  than  that  of  even  Germany. 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  Cuban  rate  compared 
with  atwut  100  infant  deaths  per  1.000 
births  in  countries  such  as  Brazil.  Colombia. 
Guatemala  and  Peru. 

This  Cuban  infant  death  rate  had  been  re- 
duced in  the  20  pre-Castro  years  from  99  to 
1.000  to  32. 

Factual  errors  in  reports  about  Cuba 
at>ound.  apparently  because  many  persons 
accept  without  checking  further  the  statis- 
tics given  them  from  questionable  sources. 
Thus.  Stem  slates.  The  average  life  expect- 
ancy (under  Castro)  has  risen  from  58  .  . 
In  actual  fact,  life  expectancey  in  pre- 
Castro  Cuba  was  62  not  58.  This  Cuban  62 
compared  with  55  in  Latin  America  as  a 
whole.  (Source:  U.N.  World  Population 
Trends  and  Policies.  1972.) 

It  is  not  merely  the  popular  journals  that 
make  such  errors. 

In  1977.  a  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
committee  headed  by  Rep.  John  Bingham 
of  New  York  visited  Cuba  and.  apparently 
impressed  by  talks  with  Cuban  officials, 
published  its  official  report  on  May  23.  1977. 
which  states  that  l>efore  Castro  there  were 
■'187.000  students"  in  Cuba  and  that  the  lit- 
eracy rate  under  Castro  had  risen  from  25 
percent  to  99  percent. 

If  one  accepts  without  question  such  out- 
landish figures,  as  the  committee  apparent- 
ly did.  it  becomes  very  easy  to  excuse  almost 
all  excesses  and  inadequacies  of  the  Castro 
regime  and  to  ascribe  many  undeserved  vir- 
tues to  it. 


However,  in  pre-Castro  Cuba  there  were 
not  187.000  students,  but  about  one  million. 
The  literacy  rate  was  not  25  percent  but  78 
percent  (Source:  Britannica.  1959  article  on 
Cuba.  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook.  1960.  1962.) 

In  the  pre-Castro  period  Cuba  had  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  plus  a  steady 
"hidden"  income  from  tourism.  Today  the 
nation  is  operating  at  a  deficit,  kept  afloat 
only  because  the  Soviets  sell  Cuba  petrole- 
um at  below  market  prices  and  buy  sugar  at 
inflated  prices. 

Cuban  capital  was  increasing  rapidly  in 
the  pre-Castro  period  and  instead  of  foreign 
capital  gaining  a  greater  hold  on  the  Cuban 
economy.  Cuban  capital  was  acquiring  con- 
trol of  enterprises  formerly  held  by  North 
Americans  and  other  outsiders.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  the  sugar  mills  and  sugar  in- 
dustry which  between  the  1930s  and  1950s 
had.  for  the  most  part,  passed  under  Cuban 
ownership. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  facts 
that  have  to  be  considered  before  any  realis- 
tic assessment  of  Castroism  can  be  made. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News,  June  12. 
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The  Truth  About  Exploitation 

(By  Norman  Luxenburg) 

A  major  Communist  theme  in  Third 
World  Nations  and  elsewhere,  is  that  United 
States  exploitation  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  poverty  of  underdeveloped  nations. 

Fidel  Castro,  in  a  marathon  address  to  the 
United  Nations  and  in  numerous  other 
statements,  has  emphasized  this  point,  ac- 
cusing the  commercial  interests  of  having 
continually  mined  the  wealth  out  of  a  poor, 
underdeveloped  Cuba. 

Unfortunately,  these  types  of  arguments 
have  been  accepted  without  analysis  in  a 
number  of  intellectual  circles,  and  they 
have  a  certain  appeal  to  some  idealists  in 
this  country  to  whom  it  appears  to  t>e  a 
mark  of  objective  thinking  to  repeat  un- 
founded criticisms  of  the  United  States. 

In  refuting  these  types  of  charges,  it 
should,  least  of  all.  be  realized  that  most  of 
the  impoverished  nations  were  extremely 
poor  long  before  they  had  any  significant 
contact  or  relations  with  the  United  States. 

This  nation  has  not  used  its  military  or 
economic  might  to  take  unfair  economic  ad- 
vantage. Indeed,  no  nations  were  more  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  United  Stales 
than  a  prostrate  Germany  and  Japan  after 
World  War  II.  These  over-populated,  miner- 
al poor,  war  ravished  countries  were  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States.  Virtually  all  offi- 
cials there  had  to  be  cleared  by  American 
authorities. 

What  was  the  result? 

Permanent  poverty?  American  economic 
domination?  American  stifling  of  economic 
initiative? 

Nonsense!  The  economies  of  these  nations 
have  been  bringing  in  continued  trade  sur- 
pluses and  they  have  had  increasing  capital 
to  invest  abroad,  including  In  the  United 
States  itself. 

The  interesting  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
same  phenomenon  which  took  place  recent- 
ly in  Japan  and  Germany  was  occurring  in 
Cuba  in  the  pre-Castro  period. 

Instead  of  Cuba's  coming  more  under  the 
control  of  Yanqui  and  foreign  capital,  the 
exact  opposite  was  the  case.  British  invest- 
ments which  had  been  quite  extensive  in 
the  1920s,  especially  in  railroads,  had  dwin- 
dled to  virtually  nothing,  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  by  the  1950s! 

U.S.  investments  in  Cuba  which  had  been 
atMve  $1  billion  back  in  the  1920s  were  down 


to  $861  million  in  1958.  Cuban  capital  had 
increasingly  taken  control  of  such  key  in- 
dustries as  sugar,  banking,  etc.,  which  in  the 
late  1920s  and  early  1930s  had  largely  come 
under  control  of  U.S.  interests. 

In  other  words,  the  25-year  period  in 
which  the  Cuban  national  product  and  na- 
tional income  had  multiplied.  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Cuba  had  declined.  This  does  not 
mean  that  in  some  important  industries,  es- 
pecially communication  and  electric  power, 
it  was  not  considerable.  It  does  mean  howev- 
er that  U.S.  capital  was  becoming  a  much 
smaller  factor  in  overall  Cuban  economic 
life.  Simply  in  the  period  1945-57.  for  exam- 
ple, the  Cuban  GNP  rose  from  $1.07  billion 
to  $2.3  billion. 

In  almost  every  year  of  that  period  Cuba 
was  running  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
The  peso  was  freely  convertible  with  the 
dollar.  Tourism,  which  formerly  had  result- 
ed in  a  new  outflow  of  capital  for  Cuba,  had 
by  the  late  1950s  become  a  constant  and  ex- 
panding source  of  capital  net  earnings  for 
ihat  nation. 

It  is  long  overdue  to  answer  the  strident 
demagogues. 

United  States  Also  Needs  Facts  on  Cuba 

americans,  as  well  as  cubans.  need  to  be 

set  straight 

(By  Norman  Luxenborg) 

Proponents  of  the  creation  of  Radio 
Marti,  which  would  be  a  semi-independent 
radio  station  broadcasting  news  about  Cuba 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  argue  that 
Castro  presents  distorted  information  to  his 
people. 

And  they  are  right.  The  Cuban  people  re- 
ceive from  their  government  little  accurate 
news  about  their  country. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  disseminating 
the  truth  about  Cuba,  though,  we  should 
not  neglect  the  home  front.  Scholars  spe- 
cializing in  Cuba  have  a  duly  to  challenge 
information  circulating  in  the  West.  For  the 
Western  media  frequently  put5  forward  in- 
accuracies concerning  the  past  and  present 
state  of  affairs  of  Cuba. 

For  example,  there  is  a  tendency,  assidu- 
ously furthered  by  Castro  and  his  support- 
ers, to  assume  that  prior  to  Castro's  acces- 
sion to  power  in  1959  Cuba  was  a  static. 
third-World  nation,  coming  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  large  U.S.  monopolies 
which  were  draining  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

Again  and  again,  reports  on  Cuba  imply 
that  pre-Castro  Cuba  was  a  typical,  under- 
developed Caribbean  nation. 

Thus,  a  columnist  writing  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  last  Nov. 
16  stated  "The  average  Cuban  lives  very 
well  these  days  by  Third  World  standards. " 
The  writer  went  on  to  say  that  this  fact  has 
made  Castro  popular  with  the  Cuban 
people,  who  are  quite  ready  to  forego  politi- 
cal liberties  because  of  the  material  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  them. 

However.  pre-Castro  Cuba  was  most  defi- 
nitely not  a  typical  Third  World  nation  in 
the  commonly  accepted  sense.  Neither  was 
it  a  typical  Caribbean  nation.  By  whatever 
measure  used,  whether  it  is  the  per  capita 
gross  national  product,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents per  capita,  the  number  of  physicians 
per  capita,  the  infant  mortality  rate,  the 
number  of  television  sets,  phones,  cars.  etc.. 
Cuba  in  the  late  1950s  was  far  ahead  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  Caribbean  and  any 
nation  of  the  Third  World. 

Factual  errors  in  reports  about  Cuba 
abound,  apparently  because  many  persons 
accept  without  checking  further  the  statis- 


tics given  them  by  questionable  sources. 
Thus,  the  article  already  mentioned  slates 
•"The  average  life  expectancy  (under  Castro) 
has  risen  from  58  .  .  "  In  actuality,  life  ex- 
pectancy in  pre-Castro  Cuba  was  62.  not  58. 
Cuba's  62  compare  with  55  in  Latin  America 
as  a  whole  and  with  an  expectancy  of  about 
45  in  number  of  the  Caribbean  states. 
(Source;  "U.N.  World  Population  Trends 
and  Policies."  1977  Vol.  1.  Table  75.) 

It  is  not  merely  the  popular  journals  that 
make  such  errors.  In  1977  a  U.S.  House  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham 
of  New  York,  visited  Cuba.  Apparently  im- 
pressed by  talks  with  Cuban  officials,  this 
committee  published  an  official  report  on 
May  23.  1977.  slating  that  before  Castro 
there  were  "187,000  students  "  in  Cuba  and 
that  the  literacy  rate  under  Castro  had 
risen  from  25  percent  to  99  percent. 

If  one  accepts  without  questions  such  oul- 
landlish  figures  as  the  committee  apparent- 
ly did.  it  becomes  very  easy  to  excuse  almost 
all  excesses  and  inadequacies  of  the  Castro 
regime  and  to  credit  it  with  many  under- 
served  virtues. 

In  pre-Castro  Cuba,  however,  there  were 
not  187.000  students  but  about  1  million. 
The  literacy  rale  was  not  25  percent  but  78 
percent.  (Source:  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
1959.  article  on  Cuba.  Also.  U.N.  Statistical 
Yearbooks.  1960.  1962,  etc.) 

In  the  pre-Castro  period.  Cuba  had  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  In  addition,  and 
extremely  important  as  a  portent  for  the 
future,  the  island  was  developing  a  source  of 
"hidden  income"  from  tourism. 

Today  the  nation  is  operating  at  a  deficit. 
The  Soviets  sell  Cuba  petroleum  at  below- 
market  prices  and  buy  sugar  at  inflated 
prices.  In  return  Cuban  surrogates  perform 
some  of  the  Soviets'  difficult  and  dirty  work 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Instead  of  foreign  and  United  Stale  cap- 
ital gaining  an  ever-greater  hold  on  the 
Cuban  economy  in  the  pre-Caslro  years. 
Cuban  capital  was  increasing  very  rapidly 
and  acquiring  control  of  many  enterprises 
once  dominated  by  North  Americans  and 
other  outsiders.  This  is  true,  for  example, 
for  both  the  banking  and  sugar  industry, 
which  between  the  late  1930s  and  the  early 
1950s  had  passed  overwhelmingly  into 
Cuban  hands. 

No  doubt  its  supporters  envision  Radio 
Marti  broadcasting  such  facts. 

These  facts  should  also  be  disseminated  in 
the  West,  however,  by  scholars  and  journal- 
ists knowledgeable  about  Cuba. 

Phony  Facts  Gloss  Castroism's  "Strides" 
(By  Norman  Luxenburg) 

On  Jan.  1,  it  was  23  years  since  Fidel 
Castro  entered  Havana  in  triumph  and 
began  changing  Cuban  society  and  Cuban 
life.  In  assessments  of  Castro's  achieve- 
ments since  assuming  power  in  1959.  the 
tendency  has  been  to  assume  that  pre- 
Castro  Cuba  was  a  typical,  underdeveloped 
Caribbean  nation. 

Thus,  for  example,  one  columnist  writing 
on  the  Wall  Street  Journals  front  page  last 
Nov.  16  staled:  "The  average  Cuban  lives 
very  well  these  days  by  Third  World  stand- 
ards "  The  writer  went  on  to  say  that  this 
fact  has  made  Castro  popular  with  the 
Cuban  people. 

However.  pre-Castro  Cuba  was  most  defi- 
nitely not  a  typical  Third  World  nation  in 
the  commonly  accepted  sense.  It  wasn't 
even  a  typical  Caribbean  nation.  By  what- 
ever measure  used— number  of  students  in 
higher  and  secondary  education.  numl)er  of 
physicians  per  capita,  infant  mortality  rale. 


per  capita  gross  national  product  per  capita 
number  of  telephones,  television  sets.  cars, 
etc.— Cuba  in  the  late  1950s  was  far  ahead 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Third  World. 

Since  a  number  of  articles  have  been  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  about  Cuba's  strides  in 
public  health,  extolling  in  particular  the 
supposed  great  advances  Castro  Cuba  has 
made  in  reducing  infant  mortality,  let's  look 
first  at  the  Cuban  infant  morality  rate. 

Newsweek  magazine  (May  23,  1980)  slated: 
"The  most  notable  achievement  of  (Castro- 
ism) is  the  infant  mortality  rate  .  .  .  ." 
Time  magazine  (March  11,  1978)  pointed  to 
the  low  Cuban  infant  mortality  rate  as  a 
great  achievement  of  Castroism  Juan  de 
Onis  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  an  article 
last  December,  implied  the  same.  The 
German  weekly.  Stern  (Feb.  21,  1980),  said 
the  infant  mortality  rale  during  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's regime  had  been  reduced  from  60  per 
thousand  to  23  per  thousand. 

Actually,  the  pre-Castro  infant  mortality 
rate  was  not  60  per  thousand  but  32  per 
thousand.  This  rale  of  32  per  thousand 
when  Castro  took  over  in  1959  was  already 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  belter  even 
than  those  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain. 
Cuba's  32  compared  with  about  100  infant 
deaths  per  thousand  births  in  countries  had 
been  reduced  in  the  20  pre-Castro  years 
from  99  per  thousand  to  32. 

Factual  errors  in  reports  about  Cuba 
abound,  apparently  because  many  persons 
accept  without  checking  further  the  statis- 
tics given  them  by  questionable  sources. 
Thus.  Germany's  magazine  Stern  states: 
"The  average  life  expectancy  (under  Castro) 
has  risen  from  58.  .  .  ."  In  actuality,  life  ex- 
pectancy in  pre-Castro  Cuba  was  62.  not  58. 
Cuba's  62  compared  with  55  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole.  (Source:  U.N.  World  Popula- 
tion Trends  and  Policies.  1977,  Vol.  I,  Table 
75.) 

It  is  not  merely  the  popular  journals  that 
make  such  errors.  In  1977  a  U.S.  House  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Rep.  John  Bingham  of 
New  York,  visited  Cuba.  Apparently  im- 
pressed by  talks  with  Cuban  officials,  it  pub- 
lished its  official  report  on  May  23,  1977, 
stating  that  before  Castro  there  were 
"187,000  students  "  in  Cuba  and  that  the  lit- 
eracy rate  under  Castro  had  risen  from  25 
percent  to  99  percent. 

If  one  accepts  without  question  such  out- 
landish figures,  as  the  committee  apparent- 
ly did,  it  becomes  very  easy  to  excuse  almost 
all  excesses  and  inadequacies  of  the  Castro 
regime  and  to  credit  it  with  many  unde- 
served virtues.  In  pre-Castro  Cuba  however, 
there  were  not  187,000  students  but  about  1 
million.  The  literacy  rate  was  not  25  percent 
but  78  percent.  (Source:  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica. 1959  article  on  Cuba.  U.N.  Statisti- 
cal Yearbook,  1960.  1962.) 

For  brevity's  sake.  I  won't  go  into  further 
detailed  statistics  on  GNP.  number  of  cars 
per  capita,  etc.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Cuba, 
with  191.000  telephones  in  1959,  had  twice 
as  many  as  did  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua.  El 
Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti 
and  Honduras  combined.  Cuba  was  by  no 
means  standing  still  in  the  pre-Castro  years. 
From  fewer  than  5.000  students  in  higher 
education  around  1930.  the  total  number 
had  risen  to  over  55.000  by  the  mid  1950s. 
Prom  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  about  100 
per  thousand  births  in  the  mid  1930s,  the 
rate  had  been  cut  to  32  per  thousand  by  the 
later  1950s.  The  number  of  telephones,  just 
in  the  four-year  period  1955-59,  had  risen 
from  140.000  to  190.000. 

In  the  pre-Castro  period.  Cuba  had  a  fa- 
vorable   balance    of    trade    plus    a    steady 


"hidden"  income  from  tourism.  Today  the 
nation  is  operating  at  a  deficit.  The  Soviets 
sell  Cuba  petroleum  at  below-market  prices 
and  buy  sugar  at  inflated  prices.  In  return. 
Cuban  surrogates  do  the  Soviets'  dirty  work 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Cuban  capital,  was  increasing  rapidly  in 
the  pre-Castro  period.  Instead  of  foreign 
capital  gaining  an  ever  greater  hold  on  the 
Cuban  economy,  Cuban  capital  was  acquir- 
ing control  of  enterprises  formerly  held  by 
North  Americans  and  other  outsiders.  This 
is  especially  true  for  the  sugar  mills  and 
sugar  industry.  Between  the  1930s  and 
1950s,  these  had.  for  the  most  part,  passed 
into  Cuban  ownership. 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer.  June  21.  1982] 

U.S.  Exploit  Cuba? 

Castro  Full  of  Beans 

(By  Norman  Luxenburg) 

A    major    Communist    theme    in    Third 

World  nations  and  elsewhere  is  that  U.S. 

economic  exploitation  is  largely  responsible 

for  the  poverty  of  underdeveloped  nations. 

Fidel  Castro,  in  a  marathon  address  to  the 
United  Nations  and  in  numerous  other 
statements,  has  emphasized  this  point,  ac- 
cusing U.S.  commercial  interests  of  having 
continually  drained  the  wealth  out  of  a 
poor,  underdeveloped  Cuba. 

Unfortunately,  these  types  of  arguments 
have  been  accepted  without  analysis  in  a 
number  of  intellectual  circles,  and  they 
appeal  to  some  idealists  in  this  country  for 
whom  it  appears  to  be  a  mark  of  objective 
thinking  to  repeat  unfounded  criticisms  of 
the  United  States. 

In  refuting  such  charges,  it  should  first  be 
realized  that  most  of  the  impoverished  na- 
tions were  extremely  poor  long  before  they 
had  any  significant  contact  with  the  United 
States. 

This  nation  has  not  used  its  military  or 
economic  might  to  take  unfair  economic  ad- 
vantage. Indeed,  no  nations  were  more  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  United  States 
than  prostrate  Germany  and  Japan  after 
World  War  II.  These  overpopulated,  miner- 
al-poor, war-ravished  countries  were  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States. 
What  was  the  result? 

Permanent  poverty?  American  economic 
domination?  American  stifling  of  economic 
initiative? 

Nonsense!  The  economies  of  these  nations 
have  been  bringing  in  continued  trade  sur- 
pluses and  they  have  had  increasing  capital 
to  invest  abroad,  some  in  the  United  States 
itself. 

The  same  phenomenon  was  occurring  in 
Cuba  before  Castro. 

Instead  of  Cuba  coming  more  under  the 
control  of  Yanqui  and  foreign  capital,  the 
exact  opposite  was  the  case.  British  invest- 
ments, which  had  been  quite  extensive  in 
the  1920s,  especially  in  railroads,  had  dwin- 
dled to  virtually  nothing,  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  by  the  1950s! 

U.S.  investments  in  Cuba,  which  had  been 
above  $1  billion  in  the  late  1920s,  were  down 
to  $879  million  in  1958.  (Source:  U.S.  Office 
of  Business  Economics.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Stat.  Supplement.  1963.)  Cuban  cap- 
ital had  increasingly  taken  control  of  such 
key  industries  as  sugar,  banking,  etc..  which 
in  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s  had  largely 
come  under  control  of  U.S.  interests. 

In  other  words,  in  a  25-year  period  in 
which  the  Cuban  national  product  and  na- 
tional income  had  multiplied,  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Cuba  had  declined.  This  does  not 
mean  that  in  some  important  industries,  es- 
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pecially  communications  and  electric  power. 
U.S.  investments  were  not  considerable.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  U.S.  capital  was 
becoming  a  much  smaller  factor  in  overall 
Cuban  economic  life.  Simply  in  the  period 
1945-57.  for  example,  the  Cuban  gross  na 
tional  product  rose  from  $1.07  billion  to  $2.3 
billion. 

In  almost  every  year  of  that  period  Cuba 
was  running  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
The  peso  was  freely  convertible  with  the 
dollar.  Tourism,  which  formerly  had  result- 
ed in  a  net  outfl  }W  of  capital  for  Cuba,  had 
by  the  later  19  Os  become  a  constant  and 
expanding  source  of  capital  net  earnings  for 
that  nation. 

U.S.  Broadcasters  Received  by  Ricardo 
Alarcon 

[Text)  At  the  Foreign  Ministry.  Cuban 
Vice  Foreign  Minister  Ricardo  Alarcon  de 
Quesada  has  received  the  group  of  14  repre- 
sentatives of  U.-S.  independent  broadcasting 
stations,  which  has  l>een  visting  our  country 
since  last  Saturday  to  learn  firsthand  about 
the  revolution's  gains,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
change experiences  in  the  field  of  radio 
broadcasting. 

Alarcon  explained  to  the  visitors  "the  at- 
tacks being  enc^ured  by  Cuba  as  a  result  of 
the  U.S.  Gov*  rnment's  policies  and  the 
Culian  people's  efforts  aimed  at  emerging 
from  underdevelopment." 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  1 
also  have  an  article  written  by  David 
M.  Abshire.  who  is  our  new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  NATO.  He  is  also  the 
brother  of  my  banking  legislative  aide. 

He  wrote  a  great  article  entitled. 
"Radio  Marti  Opponents  Might  Profit 
From  the  Pait." 

Radio  Marti  Opponents  Might  Profit 
Prom  the  Past 

(By  David  M.  Abshire) 
The  unusually  heated  debate  over  the  pro- 
posed Radio  Marti— an  independent,  public- 
ly funded  radio  station  to  broadcast  to  the 
Caribbean  area,  and  especially  to  Cuba— is 
reminiscent  of  an  equally  intense  debate 
over  the  future  of  European-based  Ameri- 
can radio  stations  in  the  late  '60s  and  early 
'70s.  Those  who  currently  oppose  the  Radio 
Marti  project  might  profit  from  a  review  of 
the  debate  over  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  (RL/RFE).  I  think  some  of  the 
opposition  comes  from  genuine  misunder- 
standing. 

Back  in  the  late  1960s,  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral storm  over  CIA  funding  of  various  orga- 
nizations. Sen.  Clifford  Case  proposed  that 
RL/RFE  l>e  openly  funded  instead  of  receiv- 
ing clandestine  monies.  I  came  to  t)e  deeply 
involved  in  the  subsequent  debate,  as  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  congressional  rela- 
tions and  then  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  (BIB). 
Case  was  quite  right.  In  my  view  our 
broadcast  stations  should  have  long  since 
been  separated  from  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. They  are  properly  part  of  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  the  competition  of 
ideas,  not  arms  of  American  policy  per  se. 

But  at  the  time  Case  made  his  proposal, 
the  mood  of  the  Congress  was  so  hostile  to 
anything  smacking  of  CIA  covert  operations 
that  we  judged  it  unlikely  that  we  could  get 
public  funding  for  RL/RFE.  This  view  was 
reinforced  by  the  Katzenbach  Report  on 
CIA-funded  cultural  activities,  which  itself 
suggested  that  open  funding  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  I  always  disagreed  with  that 


view,   because,   properly   understood,   these 
were  radio's  "human  rights." 

We  managed  to  get  a  one-year  extension 
for  the  radio  budget,  and  during  the  course 
of  that  year  a  genuinely  bipartisan  consen- 
sus emerged,  albeit  with  continuing  opposi- 
tion from  both  political  wings.  Some  liberals 
opposed  the  radio  stations,  calling  them 
"cold  war  relics."  mere  propaganda  oper- 
ations, while  some  conservatives  opposed 
them  because  they  were  insufficiently  prop- 
agandistic  and  aggressive. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  this  opposition 
suggested  to  me  then— and  events  have  and 
events  have  shown  the  asessment  to  he  cor- 
rect—that we  were  on  the  right  track,  and 
that  the  radio  stations  were  in  fact  inde- 
pendent news-reporting  organizations  with 
their  own  integrity. 

During  the  year-long  debate,  this  was  fi- 
nally recognized  by  major  cultural  leaders 
and  news  organizations,  and  the  radio  sta- 
tions were  given  public  funding. 

The  bipartisan  consensus  rested  upon  a 
recognition  that  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  would  never  hear  the  truth  about 
world  events  unless  free  countries  transmit- 
ted it  to  them.  In  an  illuminating  episode. 
RFE  broadcast  information  about  the 
Polish  economy  that  suggested  the  country 
would  soon  face  a  serious  internal  crisis. 

This  information  was  not  available  within 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  Polish  economists  and 
Kremlin  leaders  both  paid  close  attention  to 
the  broadcasts.  Leaders  high  up  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  had  daily  summaries  pre- 
pared for  them,  in  order  to  study  the  ques- 
tion. 

How  right  RFE  was.  This  incident  showed 
that  the  broadcast  stations  rectify  disinfor- 
mation the  Soviets  put  out  about  our  activi- 
ties, and  they  also  correct  distortions  of 
their  own  part  of  the  world  that  appear  in 
East  Europeans  media. 

RF/RFE  had  done  this  even  when  it  was 
funded  by  the  CIA.  since  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  radio  stations  had  long  since  realized 
that  they  would  only  t)e  effective  if  their  in- 
formation were  accurate.  Like  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  (BBC)  during  World 
War  II.  RL  and  RFE  would  succeed  only  if 
they  were  believed  if  they  told  the  truth. 
With  the  BIB  Act  of  1973— and  the  organi- 
zational changes  initiated  last  year  by  Sens. 
Claiborne  Pell  (D..  R.I.)  and  Charles  Percy 
(R..  Ill),  and  Rep.  Dante  Fascell  (D..  Fla.)— 
it  is  illegal  for  the  stations  to  have  any  in- 
volvement with  the  CIA. 

All  these  considerations  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Radio  Marti,  and  it  is  disappointing 
to  see  critics  raising  the  same  false  fears  as 
were  directed  against  RL/RFE  years  ago. 
The  real  target  of  American  criticism 
should  be  the  Communist  countries  that 
have  reneged  on  promises  to  respect  the 
free  flow  of  information. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act— duly  signed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  in  East- 
ern Europe— recognized  the  "expansion  in 
the  dissemination  of  information  broadcast 
by  radio,"  and  expressed  "hope  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  process."  While  not  as  en- 
thusiastic as  the  language  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  this  nonetheless  constituted  a 
commitment  to  open  broadcasting,  a  com- 
mitment that  has  been  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  observance.  All-out  jamming 
of  Western  broadcasts  was  resumed  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  in  1980.  and  these 
same  countries  urged  that  jamming  be  legal- 
ized at  the  ITU  Conference  in  Nairobi  in 

1982. 
Like   the  Warsaw   Pact"  countries.   Cuba 

does  not  want  accurate  information  flowing 


to  its  citizens;  like  those  other  Communist 
nations,  Cuba  wishes  to  control  its  internal 
"news"  and  to  devote  a  large  part  of  its 
budget  to  sending  disinformation  to  the 
West.  (Cuba  today  broadcasts  regularly  to 
the  United  Stales,  Western  Europe  and 
Latin  America.) 

It  is  in  our  interests  for  the  Cuban  people 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  both  within  and 
outside  their  island.  Over  time,  this  is  in  the 
interest  of  peace. 

Radio  Marti  will  function  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, an  organization  that  has  demon- 
strated its  integrity  and  coherence  for  over 
a  decade.  The  same  high  standards  that 
have  been  maintained  by  RL/RFE  will  be 
set  for  Radio  Marti.  Such  a  program  is  con- 
sistent with  our  national  interests,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Western  world,  and  with  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  Helsinki  Agreement  on 
the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas. 

And  that  is  the  end  of  the  article  by 
David  Abshire. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  nearly  2 
years  since  President  Reagan  first  sub- 
mitted legislation  to  create  Radio 
Marti.  Still  the  radio  broadcasts  to 
Cuba  are  not  on  the  air. 

That  delay  should  be  ended  soon. 

We  are  here  today  after  skirmishing 
on  this  most  vital  foreign  policy  issue. 
The  President  this  last  Saturday  spoke 
loud  and  clear  in  his  radio  broadcast 
reiterating  his  strong  support  for 
Speak  the  Truth. 

St.  John  said: 

Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free. 

President  Reagan  understands  this. 
This  Senator  from  Florida  under- 
stands this.  A  great  number  of  Sena- 
tors in  this  body  understand  this. 

I  believe  that,  after  we  have  seen 
firsthand,  all  citizens  in  this  free  coun- 
try who  too  often  do  not  treasure  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
speech,  and  free  airwaves  as  much  as 
we  should  can  now  see  for  ourselves 
how  the  Soviet  leadership  dismisses 
the  truth,  and  how  the  Soviet  people 
are  denied  the  truth,  and  why  Castro, 
like  his  Soviet  masters,  needs  to  keep 
the  truth  from  his  people. 

In  order  to  maintain  his  Communist 
dictatorship  many  miles  away  from 
Russia,  but  only  90  miles  away  from 
Florida.  Castro  has  to  keep  his  people 
in  darkness.  He  fears  the  truth. 

I  finally  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Reagan  is  right,  that  Radio 
Marti  is  an  initiative  that  should  have 
been  implemented  long  ago. 

I  placed  articles  on  every  Senator's 
desk  this  morning,  a  well-documented 
article  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  Sunday. 
September  11.  1983.  showing  where 
Cuba  trains  guerrillas  at  a  covert  mili- 
tary base  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  l£ist  Thursday  I  took 
a  trip  to  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
in  Cuba.  It  is  probably  one  of  our  most 
strategically  located  bases  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Sixty  percent  of  our 
imported  oil  flows  through  the  region 
it  guards,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 


Cuba  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  base  is 
surrounded  by  Castro's  Cuba.  We  have 
a  small  chainlink  fence  that  is  merely 
a  boundary  marker.  Castro  has  four 
high,  reinforced  barbed-wire  fences  20 
or  30  feet  apart.  And  the  land  in  be- 
tween each  of  those  fences  Castro 
erected  is  mined.  No  one  dares  to  go 
through  our  small  boundary  fence  to 
the  other  side  into  Cuba.  They  would 
be  shot. 

When  you  look  over  that  series  of 
fences  that  Castro  has  erected  to  keep 
his  people  in,  you  can  see  why  he  does 
not  want  to  let  anybody  know  the 
truth  or  hear  the  truth.  As  I  have  said 
before.  Cuban  mothers  do  not  know 
their  sons  have  been  trained  and  sent 
to  Angola.  Many  do  not  know  that 
their  sons  have  been  killed  because 
they  are  buried  elsewhere.  The  Cuban 
families  know  very  little  about  the 
truth.  That  is  why  we  believe  there  is 
a  great  need  to  spread  the  truth  in  a 
peaceful  manner  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

As  we  watch  the  Soviets  cover  up. 
lie,  maneuver  and  contradict  each 
other  over  the  Korean  aircraft,  we  see 
that  Soviet  style  and  we  know  the 
Cuban  people  also  do  not  know  the 
truth.  Recently  we  have  seen  helpless 
citizens  from  many  countries  who 
bought  a  commercial  ticket  on  a  com- 
mercial aircraft  shot  out  of  the  skies 
and  then  have  the  Soviets  lie  about  it 
and  spread  propaganda  about  it  until 
we  had  about  50  stories  on  it.  I  can  see 
clearer  now  than  ever  before  why  the 
President  asked  for  more  money  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
and  why  he  included  in  his  Saturday 
address  call  for  Radio  Marti. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  put  aside 
their  parochial  interests  that  are 
bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  that  di- 
vides Florida  from  Georgia,  Georgia 
from  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  on  up  the  line  to  New  York 
and  out  to  the  beautiful  Middle  West 
where  I  recently  conducted  a  hearing 
on  drugs.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  set 
aside  those  parochial  interests  of  the 
broadcasters  who  still  want  the  other 
two  or  three  pieces  of  the  pie  even 
though  we  had  negotiated  and  negoti- 
ated and  negotiated  for  15  months. 

I  hope  the  Soviet-Korean  Air  Line 
incident  along  with  the  article  on 
Cuban  terrorist  camps  that  I  have 
placed  on  everyone's  desk  will  raise 
our  awareness  that  we  have  of  the 
Soviet  satellite  90  miles  from  our 
shores.  Indeed  it  is  not  our  back  yard 
like  Latin  America.  This  is  our  back 
porch.  It  is  most  important  that  each 
of  us  pauses  and  deliberates  on  this 
most  important  freedom  initiative  that 
we  have  embarked  upon  since  I  have 
joined  the  Senate,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  President's  ini- 
tiative and  my  bill  S.  602  in  spreading 
the  truth  to  the  country  and  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  and  editorials  in  sup- 


port of  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  as 
well  as  a  Heritage  Foundation  issue 
bulletin,  entitled  "Radio  Marti:  Get- 
ting the  Truth  to  Cuba, "  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  8,  1983] 
New  Waves  for  Cuba? 
When  Fidel  speaks,  millions  listen,  includ- 
ing some  who  should  know  better.  Fidel's 
topic  now  is  Radio  Marti,  an  American  sta- 
tion which,  if  it  ever  becomes  a  reality, 
would  broadcast  news  into  Cuba  in  the  fash- 
ion of  Radio  Free  Europe.  He  decries  it  with 
ululations  strong,  and  he  fights  it  with 
threats. 

Fidel  has  had  his  effect.  But  he  will,  we 
hope,  today  see  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  approve  Radio  Marti,  and 
see  the  House  committee  do  the  same  later 
this  week. 

How  he  has  fought  Radio  Marti!  Castro 
promises  he'll  interfere  with  commercial 
U.S.  broadcasts  should  Radio  Marti  come  to 
life.  Hearing  this,  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  cried  for  mercy,  and  last 
year  wrote  the  Senate  to  insist  that  if 
Castro  carries  through  with  his  threat,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  pay 
compensation  to  the  affected  stations.  The 
bill  was  killed. 

But  Castro  continued  to  interfere  with 
American  broadcasts,  as  he  has  done  for  the 
last  15  years.  In  August  of  1981.  American 
engineers  showed  the  Cubans  how  they 
could  provide  better  radio  service  within 
their  confines  while  resolving  the  interfer- 
ence problems  they  were  causing  in  the  U.S. 
and  other  neighboring  countries.  They  de- 
clined to  make  any  changes.  The  message: 
We  would  rather  go  on  interfering  with 
American  broadcasts  than  improve  our  own 
broadcast  capabilities.  The  prospect:  the  in- 
terference will  continue. 

The  whole  affair  is  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cant as  evidence  of  Castro's  feelings  of  vul- 
nerability to  ideological  challenge.  The 
swaggering  Cuban  has  been  in  power  now 
for  some  24  years.  Half  of  Cuba's  population 
is  under  25.  and  besides  some  programming 
from  the  Voice  of  America  (the  VOA  broad- 
casts 85 '/2  hours  a  week  in  our  hemisphere; 
Cuba  broadcasts  275)  the  voice  of  Fidel  is 
pretty  much  all  they've  ever  heard. 

Lord  knows  what  ideas  Radio  Marti  could 
beam  into  such  young  minds.  It  could  even 
bring  about  the  deflowering  of  the  Castro 
mystique.  It  could  create  mutinous  moods 
that  might  be  a  problem  for  those  who  ad- 
minister things  out  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Since  last  year's  defeat,  the  administra- 
tion has  done  much  to  make  Radio  Marti 
more  attractive  to  both  broadcaster  and  tax- 
payer. The  expenditure  request  is  down  40 
percent;  four  of  five  NAB  requests  have 
been  adopted,  with  only  their  suggestion 
that  the  VOA  handle  Marti  programming 
declined  for  reasons  of  impossibility.  The 
administration  has  also  pledged  to  help 
maintain  the  integrity  of  American  trans- 
missions. 

The  administration  has  made  concessions 
enough.  In  spite  of  the  quaking  broadcast- 
ers, the  congressional  committees  should 
nod.  and  give  the  Cuban  people  a  chance  to 
find  out  that  there's  more  than  one  world 
view  and  more  than  one  way  of  life  possible 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  20.  19831 
Static  From  Cuba 
Radio  Marti  is  back:  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  a  new  official  station 
broadcasting  just  to  Cuba— the  Voice  of 
America  covers  Latin  America  a^  a  whole. 
At  the  time  the  proposal  was  derailed 
(mostly  for  extraneous  considerations)  last 
year,  it  seemed  a  good  way  to  expand  the 
listening  choices  of  Cubans,  as  long  as  the 
broadcast  would  serve  the  purposes  of  infor- 
mation, not  destabilization.  It  still  seems  a 
good  idea,  but  there's  static  on  the  line. 

For  some  15  years,  Fidel  Castro's  prodigal 
domestic  and  international  broadcasts,  sent 
out  without  use  of  directional  antennas, 
have  interfered  with  domestic  broadcasts  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America.  Notwithstanding  wide- 
spread complaints,  Cuba  arrogantly  an- 
nounced now  plans  to  expand  greatly  the 
power— and  interference  potential— of  its 
transmitters. 

In  the  Carter  period,  efforts  were  finally 
launched  to  work  out  a  solution.  But  when 
Radio  Marti  was  announced,  the  Cubans, 
seeing  it  as  hostile  and  provocative,  rebuffed 
negotiations  in  the  Americain-favored 
format.  They  have  since  ignored  decisions  of 
the  regional  body  that  allocates  frequencies. 
Fidel  Castro  is  a  practicing  radio  outlaw. 
But  in  his  capacity  to  interfere  with  Ameri- 
can stations,  he  wields  a  weapon  for  which 
the  United  States  has  yet  to  find  a  suitable 
defense.  He  threatens  now  to  answer  Radio 
Marti  with  more  interference.  During  con- 
gressisonal  hearings  on  the  new  radio,  he 
brought  his  intent  home  t  o  American  broad- 
casters by  jamming  some  20  American  com- 
mercial stations  with  the  Voice  of  Cuba. 

American  stations,  speaking  through  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  are 
aware  that  Cuba  is  using  them  in  its  fight 
against  Radio  Marti.  They  squirm  in  the 
role.  But  notwithstanding  occasional  mut- 
ters about  "taking  out"  the  offending 
Cuban  transmitters,  the  American  govern- 
ment has  not  done  much  about  interference 
in  the  past.  The  record  makes  broadcasters 
wonder  what  help  they  will  get  if  Radio 
Marti  comes  on  the  air. 

Actually.  American  officials  have  taken 
some  practical  steps,  agn  ein  i.  for  instance, 
to  have  Radio  Marti  share  the  AM  frequen- 
cy already  used  for  20  years  by  the  Voice  of 
America.  The  Radio  Marti  legislation  offers 
limited  funds  to  compensate  broadcasters 
for  expenses  incurred  in  mitigating  Cuban 
interference. 

The  broadcasters  did  not  create  the  condi- 
tions that  make  Cuban-American  issues  so 
hard  to  resolve.  They  are  entitled  to  expect 
their  legitimate  commercial  interests  to  be 
respected.  Fortunately,  patrons  of  Radio 
Marti,  displeased  by  the  NAB's  effective  lob- 
bying, appear  to  be  trying  to  meet  the 
broadcasters  halfway. 

[From  the  Miami  Hera'd.  June  16.  1983] 

Turn  on  Now  to  Radio  Marti 

(By  Bob  Packwood) 

We  can  wait  no  longer  for  Radio  Marti— a 
radio  station  designed  to  bring  update,  un- 
censored  news  to  the  Out  in  people.  For 
more  than  20  years,  the  Cu*  an  people  have 
received  a  steady  flow  ol  cer  sored  news  that 
does  not  tell  them  the  ful  scope  of  their 
government's  activities  1 1  home  and  abroad. 
1  believe  it  is  time  the  Cuban  people  be  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  truth  about  their  govern- 
ment's actions  and  that  the  Castro  regime 
be  held  accountable  for  them. 
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There  is  currently  pending  in  Congress  a 
bill  to  establish  Radio  Marti.  Last  year  a 
similar  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  2-to-l  margin,  and  was  favorably 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Time  constraints  at  the 
end  of  last  year  prevented  the  full  Senate 
from  considering  Radio  Marti  legislation.  I 
have  Joined  several  of  my  colleagues  again 
this  year  in  sponsoring  the  Radio  Marti  bill. 
I  continue  to  find  the  arguments  supporting 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  compelling. 

The  Cuban  economy  is  failing.  Soviet 
aid— almost  $4  billion  in  1982— is  more  than 
one  quarter  of  Cuba's  GNP.  Indeed,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Cuban  economy  has  been  pre- 
vented only  by  over  $13  billion  in  Soviet  aid 
over  the  last  decade.  And  yet.  day  after  day 
the  Cuban  people  face  unacceptable  condi- 
tions—rationed food,  rationed  clothing,  and 
deteriorating  housing.  There  has  been  no 
improvement  in  the  real  income  earned  by 
the  average  Cuban  since  1959. 

The  Cuban  people  certainly  know,  from 
their  own  experiences,  about  the  serious 
economic  problems  facing  their  country. 
What  they  don't  know  is  that  at  the  same 
time  they  are  forced  to  live  with  these  con- 
ditions, their  government  is  supporting 
40.000  soldiers  in  Africa.  2.000  military  and 
security  personnel  in  Nicaragua,  and  many 
thousands  more  Cubans  who  are  abroad  on 
various  "international"  missions,  most  of 
them  military. 

The  Cuban  people  are  deliberately  kept 
ignorant  of  the  Cuban  government's  foreign 
adventures.  They  have  no  way  to  hold  their 
government  accountable  for  devoting  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  country's  resources  to 
military  missions  abroad. 

Cubans  have  a  need,  and  a  right,  to  know 
what  the  Castro  regime's  activities  are  cost- 
ing them— in  terms  of  their  own  economy 
and  in  terms  of  international  statute. 

Radio  Marti  will  accomplish  this  goal.  It 
will  break  the  government's  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  be  an  important  addition  to  sporadic 
U.S.  and  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to 
Cuba. 

At  this  time,  there  is  not  one  U.S.  com- 
mercial broadcast  directed  specifically  at 
the  Cuban  people.  And  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  Radio  Marti  will  be  aimed  at 
the  Cuban  people,  not  at  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment. 

Radio  Marti  will  serve  the  same  vital  role 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
serve  in  broadcasting  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
Europe.  The  operation  of  these  radio  net- 
works is  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  serving,  in  particular,  our  interest  in 
promoting  the  free  flow  of  information  and 
ideas.  For  tens  of  millions  of  East  Europe- 
ans, the  most  reliable  information  about 
their  country  comes  from  the  outside  world. 
There  is  no  comparable  source  of  news  for 
those  living  in  Cuba. 

The  Conununist-bloc  countries  certainly 
understand  the  importance  of  radio  broad- 
casting. The  Soviets  broadcast  322  hours  of 
program  each  week  in  this  hemisphere 
alone.  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
broadcasts  123  hours  to  this  hemisphere. 

In  addition,  seven  "Ea&l  European  coun- 
tries broadcast  about  250  hours  to  Latin 
America  and  another  200  hours  to  North 
America.  Cuba  also  does  its  share  with  257 
hours  of  broadcasting  each  week  to  North 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  countries  under- 
stand that  international  radio  broadcasting 
is  the  l>est  way  to  communicate  with  mil- 
lions of  people.  Their  hundreds  of  hours  of 


weekly  broadcasting  is  testimony  to  this  un- 
derstanding. And  yet  these  same  countries 
refuse  to  grant  their  own  people  the  right  to 
listen  to  foreign  broadcasts  without  inter- 
ference. Fidel  Castro  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  does  not  like  the  idea  of  Radio  Free 
Europe-type  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

Even  with  the  establishment  of  Radio 
Marti,  the  United  States  will  remain  far 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  the 
amount  of  resources  and  time  devoted  to 
international  radio  broadcasts.  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  we  meet  this  challenge  and 
provide  for  the  creation  of  this  new  voice  of 
truth  for  the  Cuban  people. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  7. 
1983] 

Radio  Marti.  Again 

The  Reagan  administration  wants  to  set 
up  a  new  radio  station.  Radio  Marti,  to 
beam  a  little  political  truth  into  the  infor- 
mation-starved island  of  Fidel  Castro's 
Cuba.  The  project  does  not  involve  huge 
sums  of  money.  It  would  cost  no  bullets,  no 
helicopters,  no  American  blood.  You  would 
think  it  sure-fire.  But  Radio  Marti  is  literal- 
ly struggling  to  be  born. 

Last  year  doves  protested  against  the 
radio  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  need- 
lessly provoke  Mr.  Castro.  American  broad- 
casters said  they  feared  that  the  bearded 
bully  would  retaliate  by  interfering  with 
American  stations.  Sen.  Edward  Zorinsky 
killed  the  bill  with  a  filibuster. 

This  year  the  bill  makes  concessions  to 
the  broadcasters.  It  says  Radio  Marti  can 
broadcast  on  frequencies  that  make  Cuban 
interference  less  likely.  It  earmarks  money 
for  the  broadcasters  to  use  if  Cuban  skull- 
dugery  forces  them  to  buy  new  equipment. 
The  opponents  are  still  not  satisfied.  Now 
they  say  we  should  leave  the  job  of  Cuban 
broadcasts  to  the  already  existing  'Voice  of 
America. 

But  VOA.  a  general  news  station,  cannot 
do  this  kind  of  specialized  job.  Radio  Marti 
can.  The  committees  voting  on  the  bill  to- 
morrow should  stop  looking  for  ways  to 
squirm  out  from  under  this  issue.  We 
cannot  make  our  foreign  policy  out  of  fear 
that  Fidel  Castro  will  be  miffed  and  try  to 
make  our  lives  uncomfortable. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  June  13.  19831 
Tune  Radio  Marti 

It's  been  nearly  two  years  since  President 
Reagan  first  submitted  legislation  to  create 
Radio  Marti.  Still,  the  radio  broadcasts  to 
Cuba  are  not  on  the  air.  That  delay  should 
be  ended  soon. 

Congress  has  debated  and  fretted  over 
how  best— or  even  whether— to  beam  news, 
commentary,  and  entertainment  to  Cuba. 
The  debates  and  ensuing  controversy  about 
Radio  Marti  are  indicative  of  the  idea's  in- 
herent duality:  the  Radio  Marti  concept  is 
like  the  proverbial  double-edged  sword, 
which  can  cut  for  good  or  ill. 

Thus.  Congress's  robust  debate  and  the  di- 
rection that's  become  apparent  in  it  are  en- 
couraging. Radio  Marti  proposals  were  ap- 
proved last  week  in  the  Senate  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  committees.  Further  discus- 
sions are  planned. 

The  House  version  of  the  measure  in- 
cludes amendments  aimed  at  ensuring  that 
Radio  Marti,  if  approved,  will  broadcast  ob- 
jective reports  and  follow  accepted  stand- 
ards of  U.S.  journalism.  Accomplish  that, 
and  Radio  Marti  will  cut  for  the  good. 

A  major  strength  of  a  free  society  is  the 
freedom   of   individuals   to  make  decisions 


and  choices  on  the  basis  of  objective  infor- 
mation. Propaganda,  whether  directed  by 
Communists  or  anti-Communists,  is  trans- 
parently shallow.  It  attempts  to  manipulate 
minds  by  manipulating  information.  Thus  it 
courts  eventual  rejection  and  ridicule  when 
the  distortions  are  exposed. 

The  United  States  need  not  engage  in 
such  tactics.  Radio  Marti  is  needed.  It  must 
follow  the  objective  standards  set  by  oper- 
ations such  as  the  Voice  of  America.  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  others.  There  is  no  l)etter 
way  to  deliver  this  nation's  message  to  Cuba 
or  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Castro's  Most  Successful  Lie  is  Finally 
Being  Unmasked 

In  the  24  years  since  Fidel  Castro  led  his 
"bearded  ones"  into  a  wildly  welcoming 
Havana  that  had  been  frantically  vacated 
by  Cuban  dictator  Fulgencio  Batista  and  his 
followers,  many  myths  have  died. 

Castro  himself  put  to  death  his  pledges  of 
establishing  democracy,  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  workers  and  of  the  press  and  re- 
storing the  Cuban  constitution,  even  as  his 
firing  .squads  were  working  overtime  in  the 
bloodbath  that  followed  victory. 

The  pledge  of  his  provisional  government 
that  American  investments  in  Cuba  would 
be  fully  guaranteed  took  longer  to  die  but  it 
also  went  to  the  wall  early  in  Castro's  dicta- 
torship. 

The  myth  that  has  shown  amazing  longev- 
ity is  the  one  holding  that  Castro  was  an 
idealistic  agrarian  reformer,  with  no  Com- 
munist ties  and  no  thought  of  alliance  with 
the  Soviets,  until  the  United  States  pushed 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  Communists  with 
its  unfriendly  actions. 

That  lie  was  carefully  fostered  by  Castro 
and  bought  by  many  in  the  United  States, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  media. 

The  late  swashbuckling  actor  Errol  Flynn 
came  back  to  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
sporting  a  superficial  leg  wound  that  he 
claimed  came  from  a  soldier  of  Batista's 
army  while  Flynn  was  in  the  mountains 
with  Castro's  forces. 

I  can  guarantee."  Flynn  said,  "he 
(Castro)  is  not  a  Communist.  I'm  sure  of  it. 
He  is  a  pure  idealist  and  there  aren't  many 
left." 

Unfortunately,  there  was  one  less  pure 
idealist  than  even  Flynn  thought  there  was. 
Castro  had  been  a  Communist  for  years. 

It  was  not  until  Castro  took  power  that  he 
proved  he  was  everything  his  admirers  in 
the  United  Stales  said  he  was  not.  And  by 
then,  it  didn't  seem  to  matter  too  much  be- 
cause Batista  was  the  unattractive  alterna- 
tive. 

Journalists  who  covered  Castro's  revolu- 
tion met  in  Coral  Gables  Saturday  to  say 
they  had  misread  Castro's  goals  and  politi- 
cal leanings  in  those  days. 

Former  Time  magazine  correspondent  Jay 
Mallin  said:  "We  put  him  where  he  is.  He 
was  a  figment  of  our  imagination." 

Former  Associated  Press  Havana  Bureau 
Chief  Sam  Summerlin  said:  "And  now  we 
are  living  it  down." 

Wall  Street  Journal  Vice  President  Ed 
Cony,  who  was  then  a  correspondent  for  the 
paper,  was  unable  to  attend  the  gathering 
but  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  recalled  a 
talk  with  a  conservative  businessman  in 
New  York  who  said  Castro  must  be  a  Com- 
munist. 

"I  kept  insisting  that  he  couldn't  be.  ex- 
plaining that  he  was  just  too  unpredictable, 
too  wild,  too  undisciplined  to  ever  be  a 
member  of  the  party, "  Cony  wrote. 
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"The  next  day.  I  picked  up  the  New  York 
Times  to  discover  that  Castro  was  announc- 
ing to  the  world  that  he'd  been  a  Commu- 
nist for  several  years.  That  says  it  all  as  to 
how  much  I  really  knew  about  what  was 
going  on  in  Cuba." 

Aside  from  setting  the  record  straight  and 
learning  from  past  mistakes,  the  entire  epi- 
sode is  academic  now.  Russia  openly  arms 
and  feeds  Cuba  and  Cubans  are  ordered  by 
Castro  to  go  to  war  and  die  as  surrogates  of 
the  Soviets. 

But  at  least  it  is  time  to  lay  to  rest  a  myth 
that  has  tenaciously  survived  despite  all  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

■   [Prom  the  Heritage  Foundation  Issue 
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introduction 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
that  the  United  States  establish  a  radio  sta- 
tion to  broadcast  news  to  the  people  of 
Cuba.  This  so-called  Radio  Marti  would 
break  the  information  blockade  that  Fidel 
Castro  has  imposed  on  Cuba's  citizens.  It 
would  get  the  truth  to  Cubans,  letting  them 
know  the  full  extent,  and  cost,  of  Castro's 
activities  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  concept  is  not  new.  For  years.  Radio 
Free  Europe  has  broadcast  into  Eastern 
Europe,  as  Radio  Liberty  has  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  tell  their  listeners  living  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  about  events  in.  and  con- 
cerning, their  homelands. 

Plans  for  Radio  Marti  have  generated  op- 
position from  American  broadcasters  be- 
cause Castro  has  threatened  to  retaliate  by 
jamming  on  U.S.  stations.  Cuban  jamming 
capabilities,  however,  are  limited  and  costly. 
They  could  block  broadcasts  from  other 
countries  in  the  region  with  whom  Cuba  is 
trying  to  maintain  good  relations.  Further- 
more. American  stations  have  the  technolo- 
gy to  overcome  such  interference. 

The  Administrations  foreign  policy  critics 
also  attack  the  plan.  They  call  it  provoca- 
tive and  suggest  instead  that  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiate with  Cuba  for  better  relations.  But 
Castro  himself  is  the  biggest  obstacle  to  im- 
proved U.S.-Cuban  relations.  Moreover. 
Cuba  for  years  has  transmitted  radio  pro- 
grams, laden  with  propaganda  and  anti- 
American  rhetoric,  into  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  Radio  Marti,  by  con- 
trast, would  consist  solely  of  news  and  en- 
tertainment: it  would  be  prohibited  from 
broadcasting  propaganda.  Establishment  of 
Radio  Marti  would  not  preclude  American 
negotiations  with  Cuba. 

Radio  Marti  represents  a  peaceful,  effec- 
tive, and  inexpensive  foreign  policy  tool  for 
U.S.  efforts  to  deal  with  Fidel  Castro's  de- 
stabilizing activities.  It  can  give  the  Cuban 
people  the  news  and  information  about 
their  own  country  and  its  activities  that  is 
currently  denied  them.  It  thereby  may 
divert  Castro's  energies  from  creating  insta- 
bility abroad  and  focus  his  attention  on 
problems  closer  to  home. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Reagan  Administration  repeatedly 
has  sought  ways  to  blunt  Fidel  Castro's  ad- 
venturism. Since  his  takeover  in  1959. 
Castro  has  vowed  to  export  his  revolution; 
in  recent  years,  direct  Cuban  involvement  in 
African.  Central  American,  and  South 
American  affairs  has  grown  ominously.  For 
instance.  Cuba  has  supplied  proxy  troops 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  Ethiopia  and 
Angola.  It  has  also  trained  and  armed  rebels 


in  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  and  El  Salvador,  to 
name  just  three  trouble  spots. 

Castro's  efforts  at  subversion,  though,  are 
not  limited  to  the  battlefield.  Whenever  he 
can  drive  a  wedge  between  the  U.S.  and  its 
neighbors,  he  does  so. 

A  dramatic  case  in  point  occurred  during 
the  Falklands/Malvinas  crisis.  Cuba's  rela- 
tions with  Argentina's  right-wing  military 
government  had  never  been  good.  But  when 
the  U.S.  announced  it  would  side  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  conflict.  Cuba  suddenly 
became  Argentina's  best  friend.  Cuban  prop- 
aganda carried  relentless  denunciations  of 
the  United  States  and  praise  for  the  Argen- 
tine struggle  to  defeat  what  Cuba  termed 
"imperialist  actions."  Cuban  delegates  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  to 
the  United  Nations  pointedly  supported  Ar- 
gentina's side  in  the  dispute.  Just  this  year. 
Fidel  Castro  endorsed  a  resolution  of  sup- 
port for  Argentina  at  the  Non-Aligned  Na- 
tion's conference  in  New  Delhi. 

Cubans  are  kept  in  the  dark  about  their 
country's  extensive  destabilization  efforts 
around  the  globe.  They  have  not  enjoyed  a 
free  flow  of  information  for  the  nearly 
quarter-century  that  they  have  lived  under 
communism.  Cuba's  mass  media  is  strictly 
controlled  by  the  government.  The  estimat- 
ed 130  radio  stations,  three  TV  channels, 
and  magazines  and  newspapers  in  Cuba  give 
the  public  only  the  information  that  fits 
into  the  Communist  Party  line. 

Not  only  do  Cubans  receive  sketchy  news 
about  foreign  affairs,  they  are  told  little 
about  domestic  events.  They  do  not  know, 
for  instance,  the  full  extent  of  Castro's  vast 
political  prison  system  and  systematic  viola- 
tion of  human  rights,  or  about  acts  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  sabotage  committed 
by  disillusioned  workers,  or  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  $3  billion  annual  subsidy  to  keep 
the  Cuban  economy  afloat.  The  Cuban 
people  get  information  about  events  within 
their  own  country  through  official  propa- 
ganda and  by  word  of  mouth,  both  unreli- 
able. 

In  1980,  candidate  Ronald  Reagan's  advis- 
ers suggested  that  the  United  States  break 
this  information  blockade  and  enable 
Cubans  to  know  what  their  government  was 
doing  at  home  and  abroad.  The  idea  was  to 
direct  Castro's  attention  away  from  interna- 
tional adventurism  and  toward  domestic 
problems.  They  recommended  a  radio  sta- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  task. 

After  his  election,  Reagan  endorsed  the 
concept  of  such  a  radio  station.  The  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  was  established  in  September  1981  to 
study  its  feasibility.'  The  panel's  favorable 
report  led  to  the  drafting  of  plans  for  direct 
U.S.  radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba. 

As  originally  envisioned,  the  new  station 
would  be  named  after  Jose  Marti,  a  19th 
century  Cuban  patriot.  It  would  beam  pro- 
grams of  news,  music,  and  sports  to  Cuba 
fourteen  hours  daily.  The  entire  operation 
would  be  run  by  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  the  same  federal  agency  oper- 
ating Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
broadcasters'  objections 
Plans  for  Radio  Marti  drew  immediate  fire 
from  U.S.  broadcasters.  They  expressed  con- 
cern over  threats  by  Castro  that  he  would 
jam  Radio  Marti,  fearing  the  effect  of  such 
action  on  American  radio  stations.  They  ig- 
nored, however,  the  fact  that  Cuban  radio 
transmissions  already  interfere  with  U.S. 
stations,  particularly  in  Florida.  Cuba  also 


has  broadcast  on  frequencies  and  at  signal 
strengths  that  violate  international  agree- 
ments. It  has  done  so  for  years,  long  before 
plans  for  Radio  Marti  were  announced.  In 
addition.  Castro  revealed  plans  in  1979  for 
two  Cuban  AM  "superstations  "  of  500.000 
watts  each,  ten  times  the  maximum  power 
allowed  to  American  stations.  Such  super- 
stations  could  substantially  disrupt  radio 
signals  throughout  the  U.S. 

Castro  apparently  has  played  on  Ameri- 
can broadcasters'  fears  of  radio  interfer- 
ence. On  August  30.  1982.  in  a  display  of 
radio  muscle-flexing,  Cuba  broadcast  four 
hours  of  programming  at  extremely  high 
power  over  five  AM  radio  frequencies. 
Twenty-two  U.S.  radio  stations  using  those 
same  frequencies  encountered  some  inter- 
ference with  their  broadcasts.^ 

The  potential  impact  of  Castro's  threat, 
however,  is  overstated.  Jamming  has  limita- 
tions and  even  drawbacks  for  Cuba.  It  re- 
quires transmitting  high-power  signals  on 
the  same  wavelength  as  the  targeted  station 
in  order  to  disrupt  incoming  signals.  These 
can  be  simply  noise  and  static  to  garble  the 
offending  broadcasts  or  "counterbroadcast- 
ing"  that  drowns  out  the  incoming  signals 
by   sheer   power.   Sustained    jamming   and 
counterbroadcasting,  though,  require  quan- 
tities of  electricity,  which  could  tax  severely 
Cuba's  limited  and  expensive  power-generat- 
ing   capabilities.    Moreover,    counterbroad- 
casting affects  not  only  U.S.  radio  stations 
but  also  those  of  neighboring  Central  and 
South     American     countries     with     which 
Castro  wants  to  maintain  good  relations.  Al- 
ready,  Mexico,   Venezuela,   and   Colombia, 
among  others,  have  voiced  concern  over  cur- 
rent and  potential  Cuban  radio  interference. 
Jamming    does    not    always    work.    The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  East  European  satel- 
lites   have    tried    to   block   Western   radio 
transmissions  for  years,  but  with  only  limit- 
ed success.  During  the  height  of  the  martial 
law    crackdown    in    Poland,    for    instance. 
Polish    authorities    sought    to    jam    radio 
transmissions  from  the  West.  But  by  one  ac- 
count,  an  estimated  60  to  90   percent   of 
Poles  could  still  hear  Radio  Free  Europe— 
despite  the  jamming  effort.' 

Even  if  Castro  decides  that  the  cost, 
effort,  and  consequences  of  jamming  are 
worth  it,  U.S.  broadcasters  can  overcome 
Cuban  radio  interference.  Transmitter 
power  can  be  stepped  up.  and  the  radio 
beam  can  be  focused  to  reach  target  audi- 
ences with  greater  precision.  Moreover, 
early  plans  calling  for  Radio  Marti  to  use 
AM  frequencies  that  are  also  used  by  other 
U.S.  radio  stations  have  been  modified,  so 
that  Cuban  attempts  to  block  Radio  Marti 
would  not  necessarily  interfere  with  Ameri- 
can commercial  broadcasts. 

With  or  without  Radio  Marti,  though, 
rogue  Cuban  radio  transmissions  could 
remain  a  problem  for  American  broadcast- 
ers. Eliminating  Radio  Marti  is  not  the 
answer.  The  problem  will  be  solved  only 
when  Cuba  abides  by  international  broad- 
casting rules  and  standards. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS 

Opponents  of  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy  have  argued  that  President  Reagan 
seeks  confrontation,  rather  than  negotia- 
tions, with  Cuba.  They  point  to  Radio  Marti 
as  proof  of  this,  seeing  it  as  an  effort  to  pro- 
voke Castro. 


I  Executive  Order  12323.  September  22.  1981. 


'  "Cuban  Radio  War?"  Washington  Post,  Septem 
ber  1.  1982.  p.  B-6. 

3  "Poland    Censures    Old    Annoyer:    Radio    Free 
Europe."  New  -iorV.  Times.  May  11,  1982.  p.  A-2. 
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Yet  Cuba  and  other  Communist  countries 
long  have  used  radio  broadcasts  to  further 
their  policies.  Cuba  transmits  some  280 
hours  of  programs  to  North  America  and 
the  Caribt>ean  each  week.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  more  than  130  hours  a  week  of  Soviet 
broadcasts  into  the  region,  as  well  as  broad- 
casts from  East  Germany,  mainland  China, 
and  other  Communist  bloc  countries  into 
this  Hemisphere.* 

Cuba's  own  radio  broadcasts  have  not 
stopped  the  U.S.  from  trying  to  negotiate 
with  Castro,  just  as  Radio  Marti  alone 
would  not  preclude  efforts  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  Rather.  Castro  has  been 
the  main  obstacle  to  negotiations.  He  re- 
peatedly has  rejected  both  open  and  secret 
overtures  for  better  relations.  In  addition, 
he  refuses  to  discuss  the  issues  of  greatest 
concern  to  the  United  States:  the  Cuban 
military  presence  in  Africa,  his  support  of 
guerrillas  in  Central  America,  his  complicity 
with  drug  smuggling  into  the  U.S..  and  im- 
migration matters.  His  dealings  with  the 
United  States  have  tteen  marked  by  intrasi- 
gence and  defiance. 

The  Carter  Administration,  for  instance. 
made  repeated  efforts  to  reestablish  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  During  that  same  period, 
though  Castro  sent  more  troops  into 
Angola,  dispatched  forces  into  Ethiopia, 
supplied  arms  and  training  to  the  Sandi- 
nista  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua,  and  released 
massive  numt)ers  of  Cuban  refugees 
through  the  Port  of  Mariel. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Legislation  to  set  up  Radio  Marti  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  10. 
1982.  by  a  vote  of  250  to  134.  The  bill 
cleared  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, but  died  in  the  Senate  during  the 
97th  Congress'  lame  duck  session. 

Congressional  critics  in  both  Houses  ex- 
pressed concern  at>out  the  wisdom  of  the 
move  from  a  foreign  policy  perspective. 
They  questioned  the  cost  of  the  new  enter- 
prise (an  estimated  $7  million  to  SIO  million 
a  year)  and  suggested  the  use  of  Voice  of 
America  facilities  for  broadcasting.  They 
echoed  broadcasters'  concerns  about  poten- 
tial interference  with  U.S.  radio  stations, 
should  Cuba  try  to  jam  Radio  Marti,  and 
about  the  costs  if  American  stations  needed 
to  purchase  equipment  to  counter  Cuban  in- 
terference. 

Some  of  the  strongest  objections  to  Radio 
Marti  came  from  the  Iowa  congressional 
delegation.  Original  plans  had  called  for 
Radio  Marti  to  use  a  frequency  of  1040  kilo- 
hertz  (kHz)  on  the  AM  band,  the  same  spot 
on  the  dial  as  station  WHO  in  Des  Moines. 
WHO  is  a  so-called  clear  channel  station, 
which  means  its  power  is  boosted  at  night  to 
reach  much  of  the  United  States.  Broadcast- 
ers there  feared  that  Cuban  jamming  could 
block  WHO'S  signal  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Radio  Marti  bill  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress  with  changes  de- 
signed to  address  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
plan's  opponents.  The  new  legislation  does 
not  restrict  Radio  Marti  to  the  AM  band, 
but  specifies  that,  should  Radio  Marti 
choose  to  use  an  AM  frequency,  it  must  use 
the  one  currently  assigned  to  the  Voice  of 
America  (1180  kHz).  This  would  limit  inter- 
ference from  Cuban  jamming  efforts  to  this 
government  frequency  and  spare  commer- 
cial broadcasts.  To  save  money.  Radio  Marti 
would  be  permitted  to  use  the  VOA's  broad- 
casting facilities  as  well. 


The  measure's  supporters  have  called  for 
a  fund  to  compensate  radio  stations  that 
suffer  from  Cuban  radio  interference.  Legis- 
lation in  the  House  included  $5  million  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  similar  amount  will  be 
proposed  in  the  Senate. 

To  address  foreign  policy  concerns,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  contain  identical 
language  requiring  that  broadcasts  to  Cuba 
avoid  provocative  or  inflammatory  rhetoric. 
The  legislation  specifies  that  Marti  pro- 
grams must  "serve  as  a  consistently  reliable 
and  authoritative  source  of  accurate,  objec- 
tive, and  comprehensive  news."  ' 

CONCLUSION 

Radio  Marti's  fate  should  not  depend  on 
Fidel  Castro's  threat  of  radio  blackmail,  but 
rather  on  the  station's  value  to  American 
foreign  policy.  On  this  score.  Radio  Marti  is 
a  good  investment. 

Using  a  tested  and  proved  concept  similar 
to  the  successful  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe.  Radio  Marti  may  divert  some 
of  Fidel  Castro's  energies  from  foreign  trou- 
blemaking.  At  the  least,  the  station  will 
help  Cubans  understand  the  full  extent  and 
cost  of  Castro's  policies.  The  fact  that 
Castro  seems  so  anxious  to  block  Radio 
Marti  testifies  to  the  idea's  impact  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Radio  Marti  offers  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration a  low-cost,  high-yield  foreign  policy 
option.  It  is  a  peaceful  means  of  containing 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  activities.  Given  the 
lives  and  treasure  that  are  t)eing  spent  in 
order  to  contain  Castro's  p>olicies  in  Central 
America,  the  idea  of  redirecting  his  efforts 
back  home  has  an  appeal,  and  an  urgency, 
that  cannot  be  denied. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  we  began  our  ef- 
forts to  take  up  for  consideration 
Radio  Marti,  three  motions  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  were  offered.  Two  of  these 
were  summarily  rejected,  as  we  now 
know.  The  third  was  withdrawn  since 
it  was  apparent  from  the  first  two 
votes,  the  Senate  was  more  interested 
in  getting  this  over  with  than  paying 
any  attention  to  the  legitimate  serious 
flaws  in  this  legislation. 

The  first  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  was  based  upon  serious  inconsist- 
encies between  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  and  the  bill  itself. 
Apparently  the  Senate  is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee report  stated  that  radio  com- 
pensation will  be  available  during 
fiscal  year  1984.  Yet  the  bill  itself 
stated  that  it  would  not  be  available 
until  fiscal  year  1985.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  cost  estimate  was 
even  in  error. 

Furthermore,  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption—and let  me  emphasize  the 
wor(i  "assumption"— that  this  compen- 
sation section  was  only  a  simple  au- 
thorization, we  did  not  at  that  point 
even  need  a  section  402  waiver  because 
the  bill  stated  the  compensation  is  not 
available  until   fiscal  year  1985.  The 


'    Broadcasting  to  Cuba. "  National  Review.  July 
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"■  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act.  H.R.  2453.  S 
602.  98lh  Congress. 


402(a)  reporting  date  requirement 
refers  to  the  new  budget  authority  for 
the  year  in  which  it  takes  effect.  Con- 
sequently, the  time  of  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
at  that  point  was  wasted. 

This  may  not  be  a  big  issue  to  the 
Senate  but  you  can  be  certain  that  it 
will  disturb  broadcasters  who  think 
they  are  entitled  to  compensation  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  find  out  that  they 
must  wait  until  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  which  is  1985. 

Note  I  use  the  term  "entitled"  in  re- 
ferring to  the  mandatory  payments  to 
broadcasters.  That  was  the  basis  of 
the  second  motion  to  recommit.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  this  bill  clearly  established  an 
entitlement.  We  would  not  have 
brought  it  up  had  we  not  been  serious 
about  this  problem. 

Before  raising  this  issue.  I  first  thor- 
oughly explored  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  appropriation  was 
an  entitlement  with  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  from  that  publication  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  from  the 
American  Law  Division,  and  I  quote: 

This  is  in  response  to  the  request  for  an 
analysis  of  section  6  of  S.  602.  as  reported, 
regarding  the  entitlement  of  broadcasters  to 
certain  expenses  incurred  attributable  to  in- 
creased interference  with  their  broadcast 
signal  by  transmission  from  Cuba  resulting 
from  enactment  of  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act. 
The  specific  question  is  whether  section 
6(b)-(f)  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  constitutes 
an  "entitlement"  as  that  term  is  used  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Section  6(b)-(f )  provides  as  follows: 

"(b)  Accordingly,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  shall  make  payments  to 
the  United  States  radio  broadcasting  station 
licensees,  upon  their  application  for  ex- 
penses which  they  have  incurred  or  will 
incur  in  mitigating  pursuant  to  special  tem- 
porary authority  from  the  F.C.C  the  effects 
of  activities  by  the  Government  of  Cuba 
which  directly  interfere  with  the  transmis- 
sion or  reception  of  broadcasts  by  these  li- 
censees, such  expenses  shall  be  limited  to 
the  cost  of  equipment  (replaced  less  depre- 
ciation) and  associated  technical  and  engi- 
neering costs. 

"(c)  The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting shall  issue  such  regulations  and  es- 
tablish such  procedures  for  carrying  out 
this  section  as  the  Board  finds  appropriate, 
such  regulations  shall  be  issued  no  later 
than  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  act. 

"'(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, five  million  ($5,000,000)  dollars  for 
use  in  compensating  United  States  radio 
broadcasting  licensees  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(e)  Funds  appropriated  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  four  (4)  years  fol- 
lowing the  initial  broadcast  occurring  as  a 
result  of  programs  described  in  this  Act. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  enter  into  effect 
October  1,  1984  "  (sic) 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  defines  en- 
titlement authority  thusly: 


authority  (whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent)—to  make  payments  (including  loans 
and  grants),  the  budget  authority  for  which 
is  not  provided  for  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  any  person  or  government  if. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  containing 
such  authority,  the  United  States  is  obligat- 
ed to  make  such  payments  to  persons  or 
governments  who  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  such  law. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  its  def- 
inition in  "A  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  the 
Federal  Budget  Process"  adds  that  authori- 
zations for  entitlements  "constitute  a  bind- 
ing obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  eligible  recipients  have 
legal  recourse  if  the  obligation  is  not  ful- 
filled. Budget  authority  for  such  payments 
is  not  necessarily  provided  in  advance.  .  . " 
Although  the  word  "entitle"  is  not  used  in 
section  6  of  S.  602.  supra,  it  does  appear 
that  broadcasters  meeting  the  requirements 
specified  in  the  section  would  be  entitled  to 
payment.  The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  is  not  given  discretion  wheth- 
er or  not  to  make  payment  to  particular  sta- 
tions. Rather,  the  section  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  make  payments  upon  their  ap- 
plication if  they  meet  certain  specific  re- 
quirements spelled  out  in  the  statute  itself, 
and  shall  issue  regulations  and  establish 
procedures  as  appropriate.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  section  establishes  an  entitlement 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  supra.  It  appears  that  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  provision  on  its  face,  and  its 
intent  as  discerned  from  the  accompanying 
report,  is  to  provide  the  specified  compensa- 
tion to  all  stations  which  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Similar  language  has  been  considered  to 
create  an  entitlement  for  Budget  Act  pur- 
poses. For  example,  on  June  30.  1977  an 
amendment  was  proposed  on  the  Senate 
floor  providing,  inter  alia,  that  ""grants  to 
States  for  the  conduct  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  information  program  [sic]  shall  be 
based  on  a  rate  of  50  cents  for  each  child  en- 
rolled in  schools.  .  .  . "  The  purpose  of  this 
mandatory  language  was  acknowledged  by 
its  sponsors  to  be  to  create  an  entitlement. 
And  that  is  from  David  R.  Siddall, 
legislative  attorney.  American  Law  Di- 
vision, and  it  is  dated  July  27,  1983. 

Now  I  personally  find  nothing  in  the 
actions  of  the  proponents  in  creating  a 
new  entitlement  program  as  anything 
dilatory  or  frivolous.  I  assumed,  but 
assumed  incorrectly,  that  other  fiscal 
conservatives  like  myself,  whether  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  or  not, 
would  deplore  the  prospect  of  creating 
another  entitlement  program.  But  as  I 
go  through  the  Record,  many  of  the 
Senators  who  claim  to  be  fiscal  con- 
servatives, and  yet  disregard  the  enti- 
tlement aspects  of  this  bill,  during  the 
last  time  this  issue  was  up  for  discus- 
sion, voted  against  the  motion  to  re- 
commit so  that  this  language  couldbe 
properly  corrected  and  so  that  mis 
language  would  not  serve  the  end 
result  of  being  an  entitlement. 

And.  as  a  fiscal  conservative.  I  found 
no  less  appealing  the  possibility  of  cre- 
ating "backdoor  authority"  with  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  legislation  which  al- 
lowed other  agencies  to  'sell,  loan, 
lease,  or  grant  property"  to  and  "per- 
form administrative  and  technical  sup- 
port services"  for  the  Board  of  Inter- 


national  Broadcasting   in   implement- 
ing Radio  Marti. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  can  see  that 
we  have  a  realistic  idea  of  how  much 
staff  time  and  resources  of  other  agen- 
cies will  be  utilized  through  this  back- 
door approach  to  augment  direct  ap- 
propriations for  Radio  Marti.  And  I 
think  these  are  very  important  issues 
for  those  of  us  who  pride  ourselves  in 
watching  how  taxpayers'  money  is  ex- 
pended as  we  consider  this  legislation. 
Now,  you  may  want  to  try  to  dismiss 
the  motions  that  have  gone  on  during 
the  debate  on  this  legislation  as  dilato- 
ry tactics  if  you  want,  but  I  feel  I  have 
a  responsibility  to  warn  my  colleagues, 
as  I  was  trying  to  do  when  we  dis- 
cussed these  various  motions,  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  serious,  absolutely  se- 
rious, about  the  fiscal  ramifications  of 
Radio  Marti.  Make  no  mistake,  this 
proposal  should  not  be  considered  an 
"easy  vote"  in  favor  of  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  initia- 
tives. I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  this  issue  during  the  past  year  or 
so,  and  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  not  what  would  be  considered  a 
"mom  and  apple  pie"  issue. 

Unfortunately,  few  have  been  will- 
ing to  take  this  issue  from  a  fiscal 
standpoint  as  seriously  as  they  should. 
Consequently,  many  have  not  even  fo- 
cused on  this  issue  until  just  recently. 
Others  who  have  been  working  on  it 
have  not  sufficiently  addressed  some 
of  the  troublesome  questions  that 
have  to  be  answered  or  at  least  ought 
to  be  answered  before  we  have  final 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Maybe  extended  debate  is  what  it 
will  take  to  force  this  body  to  finally 
sit  down  and  listen  to  the  various  rea- 
sons, both  fiscal  and  foreign  policy, 
that  are  involved  with  it.  I,  for  one, 
would  rather  not  operate  in  this  fash- 
ion, because  I  hope  that  there  is 
enough  interest  in  this  issue  to  study 
the  matter  as  carefully  as  it  ought  to 
be  studied. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  caught  the  ears  of  enough  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  yet  to  have  that 
serious  consideration  given  to  it. 

Had  anyone  been  listening  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  been  accused,  as  we  were  at  that 
time,  of  dilatory  tactics.  Furthermore, 
if  anyone  bothered  to  listen  to  my 
comments  of  approximately  5  weeks 
ago  now,  they  would  recognize  that  I 
am  and  have  been  quite  sincere  in  my 
efforts  to  try  to  find  solutions  that 
will  satisfy  the  goals  of  broadcasting 
the  truth  to  the  Cuban  people  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  most  pro- 
tection possible  for  our  Nation's  broad- 
casters, these  people  who  are  solid 
business  people  in  our  country,  who 
have  as  much  of  a  stake  in  the  econo- 
my as  any  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  or  any  other  business  people  in 
any  other  State,  including  the  State  of 
Florida. 


I  would  urge  any  Senator  who  did 
not  listen  to  my  comments  before  the 
recess  that  they  take  the  time  to  read 
them  in  the  Record  of  that  date.  I 
may  be  biased,  but  I  think  those  com- 
ments were  rather  enlightening  and 
may  help  put  in  a  better  context 
where  we  stand  today  in  our  debate 
over  Radio  Marti. 

Last  year's  Radio  Marti  proposal 
would  have  placed  its  frequency,  as 
Senators  will  remember,  on  1040  kilo- 
hertz.  This  frequency  was  selected 
even  though  it  was  well  known  that 
Cuba  was  about  to  begin  broadcasts 
from  a  new  radio  station  on  that  very 
same  frequency.  What  is  so  interesting 
about  this  is  that  this  particular 
Cuban  station  will  be  broadcasting 
with  500  kilowatts.  This  is  10  times  the 
power  of  any  AM  broadcasting  station 
in  the  United  States. 

This  Cuban  station  presented  a 
problem  in  and  of  itself  for  any  broad- 
caster within  thousands  of  miles  that 
shares  that  frequency.  As  Senators 
know.  I  have  talked  about  it  so  often, 
it  just  so  happens  that  1040  kilohertz 
is  a  frequency  used  by  WHO  Radio  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  If  utilized  at  full 
power,  this  Cuban  station  would 
reduce  WHO's  nighttime  broadcast 
range  from  800  miles  down  to  35  miles. 
Consequently,  you  can  understand 
WHO'S  desire  to  avoid  some  sort  of 
special  invitation  to  Cuba  to  counter- 
broadcast  in  response  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  Radio  Marti. 

What  is  ironic  about  this  whole  pro- 
posal was  that  we  were  actually 
making  it  easier  for  Castro.  With  one 
single  stroke  he  could  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone:  He  would  be  able  to 
knock  out  Radio  Marti  and  destroy 
WHO'S  broadcasting  market  with  a 
simple  flip  of  a  switch.  If  that  is  not 
helping  Castro,  I  ask  somebody,  what 
is  going  to  help  Castro? 

I  raised  that  point  early  on  in  the 
deliberations  last  year  but  it  was  like 
pulling  teeth  to  get  anyone  to  listen 
and  to  respond. 

Early  on  we  were  all  assured  time 
and  again  by  the  administration  that 
they  did  not  think  Cuba  would  retali- 
ate with  counterbroadcasts.  But 
during  the  month  of  August  last,  1982, 
the  Voice  of  Cuba  broadcasts  severely 
disrupted  programing  for  4  hours  on 
at  least  5  AM  frequencies  across  the 
country:  570  kilohertz.  670,  1040,  1160, 
and  1380. 

Cuba  suggested  it  acted  in  response 
to  the  proposed  establishment  of 
Radio  Marti.  So  I  would  ask:  How  ac- 
curate were  the  administration  assur- 
ances that  Cuba  would  not  retaliate? 

Since  then,  the  arguments  often 
used  by  proponents  of  Radio  Marti  are 
that  Cuba  cannot  sustain  counter- 
broadcasting  efforts  for  it  would  be 
too  expensive  and  that  we  have  alter- 
natives to  effectively  counter  these 
broadcasts.  Of  course,  the  most  arous- 
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ing  and  thus  most  appealing  argument 
is  that  we  must  not  let  threats  from 
Castro  dictate  our  foreign  policy.  I 
guess  as  one  who  does  not  like  Castro. 
I  can  chime  in  with  those  people  who 
do  not  want  to  allow  Castro  to  dictate 
our  foreign  policy. 

But  this  argument  really  strikes  a 
chord  with  saber  rattlers.  I  frankly  do 
not  know  who  was  really  suggesting 
that  we  should  allow  Castro  to  dictate 
our  foreign  policy.  That  really  is  not 
the  question.  The  real  question  is: 
What  are  we  doing  using  our  broad- 
casters, our  radio  broadcasters,  those 
solid  American  business  people  as  they 
are.  as  foreign  policy  pawns  in  the 
first  place?  This  is  the  very  important 
question.  I  want  to  elaborate  on  that 
issue  a  little  later. 

Aside  from  the  arguments  being 
used  to  answer  the  questions  of  retal- 
iation, a  far  more  serious  question  has 
recently  surfaced  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
classification of  a  State  Department 
memo  from  1981  which  addresses  the 
issue  of  retaliation.  To  say  that  I  am 
shocked  and  dismayed  understates  my 
true  feelings.  Let  me  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  contents  of  this  memo. 

This  memo  has  been  read  before  and 
it  bears  repeating  again,  particularly 
considering  the  fact  that  it  has  been  5 
or  6  weeks  since  we  have  dealt  with 
this  issue  of  Radio  Marti.  This  memo 
from  the  State  Department,  originally 
classified  as  confidential,  has  now 
been  declassified  and  it  speaks  to  the 
impact  of  Radio  Marti  on  domestic 
AM  broadcasting: 

If  the  decision  is  made  to  establish  a 
Radio  FYee  Cuba,  we  believe  Cuba  will  re- 
taliate by  increasing  its  current  level  of  in- 
terference with  U.S.  AM  broadcasting  oper- 
ations. Potentially,  about  20  percent  or 
1.200  U.S.  stations  could  be  adversely  affect- 
ed. The  broadcasting  community  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  be  expected  to  press 
for  reversing  that  decision. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  at  this 
point  for  my  colleagues,  each  of  us. 
who  spend  a  great  deal  of  our  time  de- 
fending our  constituents  against  the 
unelected  bureaucracy  that  is  so  domi- 
nant in  this  town,  we  ought  to  wel- 
come an  opportunitx  to  stop  situations 
that  might  arise  that  we  would  have 
to  find  ourselves  pressing  for  reversing 
a  decision,  and  on  that  point  I  will 
quote  from  the  same  memo,  because  it 
is  much  easier  to  stop  bad  decisions 
from  being  made  than  it  is  to  reverse 
those  bad  decisions  at  some  time 
future  on— future  on  when  they  detri- 
mentally affect  our  constituents. 

I  want  to  continue  to  quote  from 
this  declassified  State  Department 
memo: 

Cuban  AM  radio  stations  now  cause  Inter- 
ference to  a  large  number  of  stations,  pri- 
marily in  the  Southeast,  but  extending  as 
far  north  as  Cincinnati.  If  Cuba  implements 
the  inventory  of  stations  it  has  submitted  to 
this  fall's  AM  broadcasting  conference, 
whose  mandate  is  to  draw  up  a  frequency 
assignment   plan    for   AM   stations   in   this 


hemisphere,  20  percent,  or  1.200.  of  our  AM 
stations,  including  stations  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  will  experience  some  reduction,  if 
not  a  complete  loss,  of  service  area.  We  are 
meeting  at  the  technical  level  with  Cuba  to 
find  solutions  for  the  existing  and  potential 
interference  problems. 

I  will  continue  to  quote: 

Announcement,  and  certainly  establish- 
ment of  an  RFC,  Radio  Free  Cuba,  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  broadcasting  confer- 
ence would  frustrate  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  U.S.  broadcasters. 

Note  here  that  Radio  Marti  was  an- 
nounced prior  to  this  conference  in 
total  disregard  to  the  expression  of 
opinion  not  to  do  that  on  the  part  of 
our  State  Department. 

I  will  continue  to  quote  from  the 
State  Department  memo: 

We  believe  Cuba  has  the  capability  to  jam 
Radio  Free  Cuba  reception  through  deploy- 
ment of  strategically  placed  10  kW.  trans- 
mitters. Such  jamming  would  cause  further 
interference  to  U.S.  .stations. 

I  think  we  all  ought  to  be  amazed  at 
what  that  memo  says.  We  ought  to  be 
amazed  even  today  for.  last  year.  State 
Department  officials  told  us  time  and 
time  again  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  Cuba  would  retaliate.  Now. 
through  this  memo,  we  find  that  pri- 
vately, these  officials  knew  that  there 
would  be  retaliation  through  increased 
interference.  They  knew  it  all  the 
time,  yet  they  were  telling  us  the 
exact  opposite. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
not  only  did  they  know  that  Castro 
would  likely  retaliate:  they  fully  ex- 
pected it  to  be  on  a  massive  scale. 
Those  are  their  words.  That  massive 
scale  adds  up  to  20  percent  or  1.200  of 
our  American  stations,  even  those  as 
far  away  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  These 
are  all  expected  to  suffer  from  this  in- 
terference. The  State  Department 
knew  this  all  along,  yet  resisted  every 
step  of  the  way  to  accommodate  the 
concerns  of  our  broadcasters. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  all  along, 
we  could  ask.  what  is  going  on  here? 

To  think  the  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posal have  the  audacity  to  criticize 
broadcasters  for  being  overly  con- 
cerned. Frankly.  I  think  the  broadcast- 
ers were  being  overly  generous  in  sug- 
gesting that  they  can  support  the 
Voice  of  America  option  that  some  of 
us  have  been  throwing  around  here 
for  the  past  12  months.  I  shall  be  very 
interested  in  hearing  the  State  De- 
partment's explanation  of  this  memo 
that  has  been  referred  to  previously  in 
this  debate  and  their  past  assurances. 
To  this  point  we  have  heard  nothing.  I 
imagine  they  will  be  as  creative  in  an- 
swering this  as  defense  officials  were 
when  they  were  caught  building  the 
Radio  Marti  facility  last  year  before 
Congress  gave  its  approval. 

I  have  to  wonder  how  much  more  in- 
formation about  this  proposal  is  being 
denied  Congress  by  the  bureaucracy 
downtown.  Last  year.  I  was  also  given 
assurances  by  the  bureaucracy  that  if 


Cuba  does  retaliate,  we  have  about  40 
responses  that  will  effectively  counter 
this  interference.  I  ask  what  these  40 
responses  were  but  was  told  that  they 
were  confidential  and  that  I  would 
need  to  be  given  a  private  briefing.  I 
never  did  get  that  private  briefing. 

I  am  skeptical  that  any  workable 
option  really  exists.  If  it  does,  why 
have  the  people  downtown  who  have 
been  giving  us  these  assurances  not 
utilized  any  of  these  40  options  for 
much  of  the  past  15  years?  I  would  be 
very  interested  in  that  question  if  I 
represented  Florida  or  any  of  the 
other  Southeastern  States.  Remem- 
ber, the  State  Department  memo 
stated  that  1,200  stations  would  be  af- 
fected, most  of  them  in  Florida  and 
the  Southeast  United  States.  If  I  were 
a  Senator  from  one  of  these  States,  I 
would  think  in  terms  of  what  to  tell 
my  constituents  when  all  they  can  get 
on  the  radio  is  Cuban  broadcasts. 

The  Radio  Marti  proposal  is  much 
like  the  Soviet  grain  embargo  in  that 
it  places  the  burden  of  our  foreign 
policy  on  the  backs  of  our  private 
sector. 

Radio  Marti  not  only  abuses  but  co- 
opts  our  domestic  frequency  band  and 
turns  it  into  a  "chessboard  "  for  for- 
eign policy,  much  like  our  agriculture 
trade  was  turned  into  a  chessboard  by 
President  Carter  in  December  1979 
and  January  1980. 

Our  farmers  and  agriculture  sector 
were  singled  out  to  suffer  the  burden 
of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo.  Our 
broadcasting  industry— its  broadcast- 
ers and  listeners— is  what  we  are  jeop- 
ardizing with  this  new  foreign  policy 
initiative. 

The  Soviet  grain  embargo  cost  the 
United  States  $22  billion  and  310.000 
jobs. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  for  certain 
what  the  losses  could  amount  to  if  we 
get  ourselves  into  a  radio  war  with 
Cuba,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
debate  during  the  markup  of  Radio 
Marti  last  year.  Let  me  read  the  fol- 
lowing. This  is  an  exchange  between 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
and  Senator  Tsongas  of  Massachu- 
setts with  regard  to  the  latter's 
amendment  to  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  compensate  broadcasters  for 
any  damage  resulting  from  Cuban  in- 
terference: 

Senator  Tsongas.  (This)  is  a  very  straight- 
forward amendment.  It  says.  look,  if  we  do 
this  and  there  is  retaliation  and  U.S.  com- 
mercial interests  are  hurt,  that  since  it  is  a 
national  obligation  to  reimburse  the  com- 
mercial interests. 

Senator  Glenn.  *  *  •  Are  we  placing  some 
sort  of  limit  on  this?  Because  let  us  say  that 
(Cuba)  shift  frequencies  on  this.  We  could 
have  a  thousand  different  stations  affected. 
We  could  be  into  billions  of  dollars  on  this  if 
we  are  not  careful.  Is  there  a  limit? 

Senator  Tsongas.  That  is  exactly  the 
point. 


Interestingly,  the  amendment  was 
defeated,  even  though  a  cap  of  $150 
million  had  been  placed  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  so 
anxious  to  implement  Radio  Marti 
under  any  circumstances,  under  any 
design,  even  though  we  fully  recognize 
that  our  domestic  broadcasters  stand 
much  to  lose. 

I  opposed  the  Soviet  grain  embar- 
go—not because  I  supported  the  Soviet 
slaughter  and  subjugation  of  innocent 
Afghans.  I  opposed  it  because  I  knew 
that  it  would  hurt  us  far  more  than  it 
could  ever  hurt  the  Soviets.  The  facts 
have  shown  this  to  be  true,  and  the 
Soviets  have  since  used  this  outra- 
geous mistake  and  have  rubbed  our 
faces  in  it  time  and  time  again. 

That  at  least  was  true  up  until  the 
time  that  we  signed  the  5-year  grain 
agreement  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  But 
American  farmers  are  going  to  contin- 
ue to  suffer  as  a  result  of  that  grain 
embargo  regardless  of  the  5-year 
agreement,  because  I  suspect  that  we 
are  still  going  to  be  a  residual  supplier 
of  grain  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Consider  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
mitting themselves  to  buying  only  9  to 
12  million  metric  tons  when  prior  to 
the  last  grain  embargo  they  were 
going  to  buy  25  million  metric  tons 
that  particular  year. 

So  we  have  something  to  fear  from 
any  sort  of  retaliation  by  Cuba  to  our 
business  interests  in  this  country,  and 
specifically  the  business  interests  of 
the  broadcasters  of  America. 

But  whereas  I  did  not  support  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo.  I  have  told  this 
body  many  times  that  I  support  the 
concept  of  Radio  Marti.  Furthermore, 
and  more  importantly,  our  country's 
broadcasters  will  accept  the  risk  in- 
volved with  the  creation  of  Radio 
Marti.  All  we  have  to  do  is  accept  some 
of  their  suggestions  which  will  mini- 
mize the  hazards  that  this  proposal 
presents  but  at  the  same  time  assures 
the  Cubans  information  proposed  by 
this  initiative.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Voice  of  America  option  embodied  in 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky). 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  602.  the 
Radio  Marti  bill.  I  have  long  support- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  radio  station 
to  bring  up-to-date,  uncensored  news 
to  the  Cuban  people.  S.  602  will 
achieve  this  goal. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for 
Radio  Marti.  This  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  both  last  year  and 
again  this  year.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
wait  no  longer.  I  hope  we  can  pass  this 
vital  legislation  at  this  time,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill. 


For  more  than  20  years,  the  Cuban 
people  have  received  a  steady  flow  of 
censored  news  which  does  not  tell 
them  the  full  scope  of  their  govern- 
ment's activities  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
believe  it  is  time  the  Cuban  people  be 
allowed  to  hear  the  truth  about  their 
government's  actions.  It  is  time  the 
Castro  regime  was  held  accountable 
for  these  actions. 

The  Cuban  economy  is  failing. 
Soviet  aid— almost  $4  billion  in  1982— 
is  more  than  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
GNP.  Indeed,  collapse  of  the  Cuban 
economy  has  been  prevented  only  by 
over  $13  billion  in  Soviet  aid  over  the 
last  decade.  And  yet,  day  after  day  the 
Cuban  people  face  unacceptable  condi- 
tions—rationed food,  rationed  cloth- 
ing, and  deteriorating  housing.  There 
has  been  no  improvement  in  the  real 
income  earned  by  the  average  Cuban 
since  1959. 

The  Cuban  people  certainly  know, 
from  their  own  experience,  about  the 
serious  economic  problems  facing  their 
country.  What  they  do  not  know  is 
that  at  the  same  time  they  are  forced 
to  live  with  these  conditions,  their  gov- 
ernment is  supporting  40,000  soldiers 
in  Africa.  2.000  military  and  security 
personnel  in  Nicaragua,  and  many 
thousands  more  Cubans  who  are 
abroad  on  various  "international"  mis- 
sions, most  of  them  military. 

The  Cuban  people  are  deliberately 
kept  ignorant  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment's foreign  adventures.  They  have 
no  way  to  hold  their  government  ac- 
countable for  devoting  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  country's  resources  to 
military  missions  abroad. 

Cubans  have  a  need,  and  a  right,  to 
know  what  the  Castro  regime's  activi- 
ties are  costing  them— in  terms  of 
their  own  economy  and  in  terms  of 
international  stature.  Radio  Marti  will 
accomplish  this  goal.  It  will  break  the 
governments  absolute  control  over 
the  dissemination  of  information  and 
be  an  important  addition  to  sporadic 
United  States  and  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  Cuba. 

At  this  time,  there  is  not  one  U.S. 
commercial  broadcast  directed  specifi- 
cally at  the  Cuban  people.  And  it  is 
important   to   remember   that    Radio 
Marti   will   be   aimed   at   the   Cuban 
people,  not  at  the  Cuban  Government. 
Radio  Marti  will  serve  the  same  vital 
role    that    Radio    Free    Europe    and 
Radio  Liberty  serve  in  broadcasting  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  Europe.  The  oper- 
ation of  these  radio  networks  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  serv- 
ing, in  particular,  our  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  free  flow  of  information 
and  ideas.  For  tens  of  millions  of  East 
Europeans,  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion about  their  country  comes  from 
the  outside  world.  There  is  no  compa- 
rable source  of  news  for  those  living  in 
Cuba. 

The  Communist  bloc  countries  cer- 
tainly understand  the  importance  of 


radio  broadcasting.  The  Soviets  broad- 
cast 322  hours  of  program  each  week 
in  this  hemisphere  alone.  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  broadcasts  123 
hours  to  this  hemisphere.  In  addition, 
seven  East  European  countries  broad- 
cast about  250  hours  to  Latin  America 
and  another  200  hours  to  North  Amer- 
ica. Cuba  also  does  its  share  with  257 
hours  of  broadcasting  each  week  to 
North  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  countries  un- 
derstand that  international  radio 
broadcasting  is  the  best  way  to  com- 
municate with  millions  of  people. 
Their  himdreds  of  hours  of  weekly 
broadcasting  is  testimony  to  this  un- 
derstanding. And  yet.  these  same 
countries  refuse  to  grant  their  own 
people  the  right  to  listen  to  foreign 
broadcasts  without  interference.  Fidel 
Castro  has  made  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  like  the  idea  of  Radio  Free 
Europe-type  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

Even  with  the  establishment  of 
Radio  Marti,  the  United  States  will 
remain  far  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  in  the  amount  of  resources 
and  time  devoted  to  international 
radio  broadcasts.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  meet  this  challenge  and  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  this  new  voice 
of  truth  for  the  Cuban  people.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING 

SOVIET    UNION    FOR    KOREAN 

AIR  LINES  DISASTER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  in  connection  with  the  resolu- 
tion I  introduced  for  myself,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Arms  Services  Commit- 
tee, relating  to  the  Korean  plane  epi- 
sode, we  provided  several  things. 

We  provided,  first,  that  the  matter 
will  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  to  occur 
as  the  pending  business  at  noon  on 
Wednesday  with  2  hours  of  debate.  I 
attempted  to  provide  that  no  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order.  A  concern 
was  expressed  about  that,  very  proper- 
ly, by  at  least  one  Senator  and  per- 
haps others,  and  the  proviso  that  no 
amendments  would  be  in  order  was 
not  pressed. 

It  leaves  us  in  a  little  awkward  posi- 
tion, because  now  we  have  a  2-hour 
time  limitation,  with  an  unknown 
number  of  amendments  and  no  alloca- 
tion  of   time.   I   think   everyone   will 
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agree  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
leave  this  intact— that  is.  it  will  come 
up  at  noon  on  Wednesday— but  to 
remove  the  2-hour  time  limitation, 
leaving  the  provisions  in  the  order  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  time. 

I  make  that  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  agree  with  the 
majority  leader. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  will 
be  able  to  work  out.  on  our  two  respec- 
tive sides,  an  agreement  whereby 
there  would  be  no  amendments.  But  if 
there  is  going  to  be  an  amendment  on 
one  side,  it  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
leader  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
we  can  do  that. 

I  had  honestly  thought  there  would 
not  be  amendments.  An  extensive 
effort  was  made  to  clear  the  matter  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  here,  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  with 
the  administration,  both  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department.  I 
had  thought  we  had  gotten  close  to  a 
unanimous  view  of  what  the  resolution 
should  contain. 

I  have  no  criticism  whatever  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  expressed  a  reserva- 
tion about  that,  and  indeed  they  are 
perfectly  entitled  to  do  so.  But  I.  too. 
hope  we  can  work  it  out  so  that  we 
can.  one.  have  no  amendments  and. 
two,  so  that  we  will  have  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  work  with  all 
sides  to  see  if  that  can  be  arranged.  In 
the  meantime.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  fair  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  it  is,  and  I 
remove  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  Korean  Air  Lines 
incident  be  held  at  the  desk  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  calendar  day  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  it  looks  encouraging  to  me  that  we 
may  work  out  the  difficulties  or  dis- 
agreements on  the  Radio  Marti  issue. 
If  we  can,  we  should  know  that  in  the 
next  little  bit,  and  we  will  maybe  pass 
that  bill  today.  I  do  not  have  a  request 
on  my  side  for  a  rollcall.  Of  course,  if 


there  is  a  sufficient  second  to  such  a 
request  there  will  be  a  rollcall.  But  I 
hope  we  can  dispose  of  that  measure 
on  a  voice  vote  without  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  be  included  at  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record  along  with  other 
remarks  concerning  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  are 
printed  earlier  in  today  s  Record.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-551,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  effective  September  12, 
1983. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400,  94th  Congress,  and  Senate 
Resolution  4,  95th  Congress,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  August  15. 
August  18.  August  22,  August  31,  Sep- 
tember 7.  September  8,  and  September 
9.  1983,  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations:  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 


(The  nominations  received  on 
August  15,  August  18.  August  22, 
August  31,  September  7,  September  8, 
and  September  9,  1983,  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT— 
PM  72 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  August  18,  1983, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
which:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1975.  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  a  new  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  totaling  $165,000. 

The  details  of  the  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  August  18.  1983. 


VETO  MESSAGE  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  149-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT-PM  73 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  August  23,  1983, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  S.J.  Res.  149,  "To  temporari- 
ly suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  milk 
price  support  program,  to  impose  a 
second  50  cents  per  hundredweight  de- 
duction from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of 
all  milk  marketed  commercially  in  the 
United  States." 

Current  law  allows  the  Secretary  to 
deduct  50  cents  per  hundredweight 
from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk 
marketed,  if  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  purchases  of  sur- 
plus milk  are  expected  to  exceed  5  bil- 
lion pounds.  This  deduction  program 
became  effective  April  16,  1983.  Cur- 
rent law  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  deduct  another  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight if  CCC  purchases  of  sur- 
plus milk  are  expected  to  exceed  7.5 
billion  pounds.  Dairy  farmers  who 
reduce  their  milk  production  accord- 
ing   to    Department    of    Agriculture 


guidelines  will  be  entitled  to  refunds 
of  this  second  50  cents. 

This  second  deduction  and  the 
refund  program  are  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  on  September  1  and  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  net  receipts  by  CCC 
of  about  $60  million  during  Septem- 
ber. Even  with  both  deductions  in 
effect,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
projects  that  CCC  purchases  of  milk 
will  still  exceed  16  billion  pounds  for 
the  current  marketing  year  at  a  net 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  $2.4  billion. 

I  cannot  support  S.J.  Res.  149.  as  it 
would  reduce  by  $60  million  the 
amount  of  funds  available  to  be  used 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  milk  price 
support  program  and  would  reduce  the 
desired  downward  effect  upon  milk 
production.  Without  the  added  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  second  50-cent 
deduction  there  will  be  less  incentive 
to  decrease  milk  production. 

In  addition,  if  I  signed  S.J.  Res.  149. 
there  would  be  even  greater  confusion 
on  the  part  of  milk  producers.  The 
first  deduction  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  litigation.  Since  Secretary 
Block  has  announced  that  the  second 
deduction  and  the  refund  program  will 
begin  on  September  1.  a  delay  of  one 
month  would  only  add  to  the  confu- 
sion and  make  planning  by  producers 
even  more  difficult. 

Implementation  of  the  deduction 
has  already  been  delayed  considerably. 
As  a  result,  the  cost  savings  contem- 
plated when  this  provision  was  en- 
acted have  not  materialized,  further 
worsening  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  is  now  over  $2  billion 
and  will  continue  to  grow  unless  some- 
thing is  done.  We  cannot  continue  to 
absorb  these  enormous  costs.  The  Ad- 
ministration's position  last  year,  which 
the  Congress  failed  to  accept,  called 
for  increased  flexibility  to  set  support 
levels  that  would  facilitate  a  more  fa- 
vorable  supply   and   demand   balance 
and     reduce     Federal     outlays.     We 
remain  committed  to  an  economically 
sound   dairy   industry   with   adequate 
supplies  of  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
consumers,   and   we   will   continue   to 
work   with   the   Congress   to   achieve 
that  end.  However,  until  Congress  can 
act   on   a   mutually   acceptable   dairy 
program  that  accomplishes  the  objec- 
tives stated  above,  we  must  continue 
to  exercise  without  further  delay  what 
authority  we  have  to  deal  with  our 
dairy  problem. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  August  23,  1983. 


retary  of  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  August  31,  1983, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  Federal  Pay  Comparabil- 
ity Act  of  1970.  an  adjustment  in  Fed- 
eral white  collar  pay  will  be  required 
in  October,  1983. 

The  Act  requires  that  calculations 
be  made  annually  of  the  adjustments 
that  would  be  required  in  Federal  stat- 
utory pay  systems  to  achieve  compara- 
bility with  private  sector  pay  for  the 
same  levels  of  work.  Using  the  calcula- 
tion methods  developed  in  the  past, 
my  pay  advisers  have  indicated  that 
an  average  21.51  percent  increase 
would  be  required  to  achieve  compara- 
bility as  that  concept  is  presently  de- 
fined. 

The  Comparability  Act  gives  me  the 
authority  to  proposed  an  alternative 
adjustment  in  lieu  of  comparability  on 
the  basis  of  "economic  conditions  af- 
fecting the  general  welfare."  Under 
that  authority,  in  accordance  with  our 
economic  recovery  program,  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  an  Alternative 
Plan  for  a  3.5  percent  increase  in  Fed- 
eral white  collar  pay  effective  in  Janu- 
ary, 1984  in  lieu  of  the  21.51  percent 
increase  indicated  under  current  com- 
parability calculation  methods. 

Current  law  governing  military  pay 
increases  provides  that  the  annual  in- 
crease in  military  pay  be  the  same  as 
the  average  Federal  white  collar  in- 
crease. The  Congress  is  currently  con- 
sidering legislation  that  could  affect 
both  military  and  civilian  pay  in- 
creases. If  legislation  is  enacted,  it 
could  supersede  the  increase  that  Fed- 
eral employees  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive under  this  Alternative  Plan. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  August  31,  1983. 


Upon  proper  application  from  the 
heads  of  affected  agencies  and  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
I  have,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5401(b)(2)(B),  excluded  three  agencies 
and  units  of  agencies  from  coverage 
under  the  Merit  Pay  System. 

Attached  is  my  report  describing  the 
agencies  and  units  of  agencies  to  be 
excluded  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  AugiLst  31,  1983. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SYNFUELS 

REPORT-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  76 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  September  8. 
1983,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  106  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act  (P.L.  96-294), 
I  transmit  herewith  the  third  annual 
report  on  activities  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  implement  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  The 
report  covers  the  period  from  July  1, 
1982  through  June  30.  1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The    White    House,    September    8, 
1983. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  UNDER 

THE  FEDERAL  PAY  COMPARA- 
BILITY ACT  OF  1970-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT-PM 74 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 

the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983,  the  Sec- 


REPORT       ON       AGENCIES       EX- 
CLUDED   FROM    THE    FEDERAL 
MERIT  PAY  SYSTEM-MESSAGE 
FROM      THE      PRESIDENT      RE- 
CEIVED      DURING       THE       AD- 
JOURNMENT-PM 75 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States   on   September    1. 
1983.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate:    which    was    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Supervisors  and  management  offi- 
cials in  GS-13.  14.  and  15  positions 
throughout  the  Federal  government 
are  covered  by  the  Merit  Pay  System 
as  required  by  Chapter  54.  Title  5,  U.S. 
Code,  unless  otherwise  excluded  by 
law. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY  AND 
INNOVATION  ACT  OF  1983  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  77 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,   together   with    accompanying 
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papers:    which    was    referred    to    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
today  a  legislative  proposal  entitled, 
the  "National  Productivity  and  Inno- 
vation Act  of  1983."  The  bill  would 
modify  the  Federal  antitrust  and  intel- 
lectual property  laws  in  ways  that  will 
enhance  this  country's  productivity 
and  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  indus- 
tries in  international  markets. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant goals  of  my  Administration  has 
been  to  revitalize  the  competitiveness 
and  productivity  of  American  indus- 
try. Tax  cuts  proposed  by  my  Adminis- 
tration and  enacted  during  the  97th 
Congress  have  greatly  stimulated  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  addition,  our  efforts 
to  rationalize  Federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions have  significantly  enhanced  the 
efficiency  of  our  economy.  For  the 
first  time  in  over  a  decade,  there  exists 
the  foundation  for  a  period  of  strong 
and  sustained  economic  growth. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
improve  productivity  and  industrial 
competitiveness  will  also  depend  large- 
ly on  our  ability  to  create  and  develop 
new  technologies.  Advances  in  technol- 
ogy provide  our  economy  with  the 
means  to  produce  new  or  improved 
goods  and  services  and  to  produce  at 
lower  cost  those  goods  and  services  al- 
ready on  the  market.  It  is  difficult  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  technolog- 
ical development  to  a  strong  and 
healthy  United  States  economy.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  advances  in  scien- 
tific and  technological  knowledge  have 
been  responsible  for  almost  half  of  the 
increase  in  this  country's  labor  pro- 
ductivity over  the  last  50  years.  New 
technology  also  creates  new  jobs  and 
gives  us  an  advantage  in  world  mar- 
kets. For  example,  the  U.S.  computer 
industry,  which  was  in  its  infancy  just 
a  short  time  ago,  directly  provides  jobs 
for  about  830,000  Americans  and  is  a 
leader  in  world  markets. 

The  private  and  public  sectors  must 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time,  money,  and 
effort  to  discover  and  develop  new 
technologies.  My  Administration  has 
moved  to  bolster  research  and  develop- 
ment (R&D)  in  the  public  sector  by 
proposing  in  our  1984  budget  to  in- 
crease Federal  funding  of  R&D  by  17 
percent,  to  $47  billion.  However,  it  is 
vital  that  our  laws  affecting  the  cre- 
ation and  development  of  new  technol- 
ogies properly  encourage  private 
sector  R&D  as  well. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  provides  a  25  percent  tax  credit 
to  encourage  firms  to  invest  in  addi- 
tional R&D.  Our  economic  program 
has  helped  reduce  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates  and  thus  has  lowered  sub- 
stantially the  cost  of  conducting  re- 
search. 

The  antitrust  and  intellectual  prop- 
erty laws  also  have  a  very  significant 
effect  on  private  investment  in  R&D. 


The  antitrust  laws  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  anticompetitive 
conduct.  While  the  economy  generally 
benefits  most  from  vigorous  competi- 
tion among  independent  businesses, 
the  antitrust  laws  recognize  that  in 
some  areas,  like  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  technology,  cooperation 
among  producers,  even  competitors, 
can  actually  serve  to  maximize  the 
well-being  of  consumers. 

The  intellectual  property  laws,  for 
example,  those  dealing  with  patents 
and  copyrights,  also  serve  to  promote 
the  interests  of  consumers.  The  prom- 
ise of  the  financial  reward  provided  by 
exclusive  rights  to  intellectual  proper- 
ty induces  individuals  to  compete  to 
create  and  develop  new  and  useful 
technologies. 

After  reviewing  the  effect  of  the 
antitrust  and  intellectual  property 
laws  on  the  creation  and  development 
of  new  technologies  and  after  consul- 
tations with  key  members  of  Congress, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  antitrust 
laws  can  be  clarified  in  some  respects 
and  modified  in  other  respects  to  stim- 
ulate significantly  private  sector  R&D. 
This  can  be  done  while  maintaining 
strong  safeguards  to  protect  the  econ- 
omy against  collusive  actions  that 
would  improperly  restrict  competition. 
The  National  Productivity  and  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1983.  which  embodies  those 
changes,  is  a  package  of  four  substan- 
tive proposals  that  deals  with  all 
phases  of  the  innovation  process. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  ensure  that 
the  antitrust  laws  do  not  unnecessarily 
inhibit  United  States  firms  from  pool- 
ing their  resources  to  engage  jointly  in 
procompetitive  R&D  projects.  Joint 
ventures  often  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  risk  and  cost  associated 
with  R&D.  So  long  as  the  venture 
does  not  threaten  to  facilitate  price 
fixing  or  to  reduce  innovation,  such 
ventures  do  not  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  Nevertheless,  the  risk  remains 
that  some  courts  may  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  beneficial  aspects  of  joint 
R&D.  This  risk  is  unnecessarily  mag- 
nified by  the  fact  that  a  successful 
antitrust  claimant  is  automatically  en- 
titled to  three  times  the  damages  actu- 
ally suffered. 

'Title  II  would  alleviate  the  adverse 
deterrent  effect  that  this  risk  may 
have  on  procompetitive  joint  R&D 
ventures.  "This  title  provides  that  the 
courts  may  not  find  that  a  joint  R&D 
venture  violates  the  antitrust  laws 
without  first  considering  its  procom- 
petitive benefits.  In  addition.  Title  II 
provides  that  a  joint  R&D  venture 
that  has  been  fully  disclosed  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  be  sued  only 
for  the  actual  damage  caused  by  its 
conduct  plus  prejudgment  interest. 
This  combination  of  changes  will  en- 
courage the  formation  of  procompeti- 
tive joint  R&D  ventures.  And  unlike 
some  other  proposals  currently  before 


Congress,  it  will  do  so  with  the  mini- 
mal amount  of  bureaucratic  interfer- 
ence in  the  functioning  of  those  ven- 
tures. 

If  we  are  to  assure  that  our  laws 
stimulate  investment  in  new  technol- 
ogies, however,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  correct  the  adverse  deterrent  effect 
the  antitrust  laws  may  have  on  pro- 
competitive  joint  R&D.  Rather,  we 
must  also  assure  that  the  antitrust 
and  intellectual  property  laws  allow- 
indeed  encourage— those  who  create 
new  technologies  to  bring  their  tech- 
nology to  market  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  Only  in  this  way  can  those 
who  invest  their  time,  money,  and 
effort  in  R&D  be  assured  of  earning 
the  maximum  legitimate  reward. 

Titles  III  and  IV  recognize  that  very 
frequently  the  most  efficient  way  to 
develop  new  technology  is  to  license 
that  technology  to  others.  Licensing 
can  enable  intellectual  property 
owners  to  employ  the  superior  ability 
of  other  enterprises  to  market  tech- 
nology more  quickly  and  at  lower  cost. 
This  can  be  particularly  important  for 
small  businesses  that  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  develop  all  possible  applica- 
tions of  new  technologies  by  them- 
selves. However,  the  courts  have  not 
always  been  sympathetic  to  these  pro- 
competitive  benefits  of  licensing. 

Title  III  would  prohibit  courts  from 
finding  that  an  intellectual  property 
licensing  arrangement  violates  the 
antitrust  laws  without  first  consider- 
ing its  procompetitive  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition, the  title  would  eliminate  the 
potential  of  treble  damage  liability 
under  the  antitrust  laws  for  intellectu- 
al property  licensing.  Although  those 
who  suffer  antitrust  injury  as  a  result 
of  licensing  would  still  be  able  to  sue 
for  their  actual  damages  plus  prejudg- 
ment interest.  Title  III  would  mini- 
mize the  deterrence  that  the  antitrust 
laws  currently  may  have  on  potential- 
ly beneficial  licensing  of  technology. 

Title  IV  would  also  encourage  the 
procompetitive  licensing  of  intellectu- 
al property.  Pursuant  to  this  title,  the 
courts  may  refuse  to  enforce  a  valid 
patent  or  copyright  on  the  ground  of 
misuse  only  after  considering  mean- 
ingful economic  analysis. 

Finally,  title  V  will  close  a  loophole 
in  the  patent  laws  that  has  discour- 
aged investment  in  efficiency-enhanc- 
ing technologies.  Creation  of  and  im- 
provements in  the  process  of  making 
products  can  be  just  as  important  as 
creating  and  improving  the  product 
itself.  Currently,  if  someone  uses  a 
United  States  process  patent  outside 
this  country  without  the  owner's  con- 
sent and  then  imports  the  resulting 
product  into  the  United  States,  the  im- 
porter is  not  guilty  of  infringement. 
Title  V  of  the  bill  would  close  this 
loophole  so  that  owners  of  process  pat- 
ents can  earn  their  rightful  reward  by 
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preventing   the   unauthorized   use   of 
their  technology. 

We  must  not  delay  making  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  law  to  encourage 
the  creation  and  development  of  new 
technology,  to  increase  this  country's 
productivity,  and  to  enable  our  indus- 
tries to  compete  more  effectively  in 
international  markets.  We  must  act 
now.  I  therefore  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  legislative 

proposal. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  September  12,  1983. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 


A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  the  he  had 
approved    and    signed    the    following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  August  2.  1983: 
S.  419.  An  act  to  provide  that  per  capita 
payments  to  Indians  may  be  made  by  tribal 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  5,  1983: 
S  J   Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   month   of   August    1983   as   "National 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Month". 
On  August  8.  1983: 
S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  25,   1983.  through 
October  1,   1983,  as  "National  Respiratory 
Therapy  Week". 

S.  143.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians 
and  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  to  lease 
for  99  years  certain  lands  held  in  trust. 
On  August  11,  1983: 
S.  272.  An  act  to  improve  small  business 
access  to  Federal  procurement  information. 
S.  727.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain  judgment 
funds  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  930.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  to  purchase  land  in  Santa 
Cruz  County.  Ariz. 

On  August  23,  1983: 
S.  1696.  An  act  authorizing  three  addition- 
al Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

S.  1797.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in  Port 
Worth.  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building  ". 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  26.  1983.  as  "National  Historical- 
ly Black  Colleges  Day  ". 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  2  through  October  9.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Housing  Week". 

S.J  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  4,  1983.  througj;i 
September  10.  1983,  as  "Youth  of  America 
Week". 

On  August  16,  1983: 
S.  46.  An  act  to  revise,  consolidate,  and 
enact   certain   laws   related  to  vessels   and 
seamen  as  subtitle   II   of   title  46,   United 
States  Code,  "Shipping". 


1983,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  1696.  An  act  authorizing  three  addition- 
al Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency: 

S.  1797.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building  "; 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  26.  1983  as  "National  Historical- 
ly Black  Colleges  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  2  through  October  9.  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Housing  Week'"; 

S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  4.  through  Septem- 
ber 10.  1983.  as  "Youth  of  America  Week"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  milk  price 
support  program,  to  impose  a  second  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  deduction  from 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk  marketed 
commercially  in  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  63.  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  3190. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3409)  to  amend  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Act  of  1982  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits paid  in  any  State. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C. 
276a-l,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  95- 
45.  the  Speaker  appoints  as  members 
of  the  delegation  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
to  be  held  in  Seoul.  Republic  of  Korea, 
on  October  4  through  October  12, 
1983.  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Pepper,  chair- 
man. Mr.  Hamilton,  vice  chairman, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Levi- 
TAS,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr. 
Boehlert. 


IMI 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983.  the  Sec- 
retary  of   the   Senate   on   August   5. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes; 

and 

H.R.  3564.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheal  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983.  the  en- 
rolled bills,  were  signed  on  August  5, 
1983  during  the  adjournment  of  the 


Senate,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  August  9, 
1983.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  of  1983  as  -Nation- 
al Sewing  Month":  and 

H.J.  Res.  295.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  August  7,  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Month". 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  August  10. 
1983,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  assure  sufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  current  and  future  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974, 
to  make  technical  changes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983.  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  August  10. 
1983.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  August  16. 
1983.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  46.  An  act  to  revise,  consolidate,  and 
enact  certain  laws  related  to  vessels  and 
seamen  as  subtitle  II  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code.  -Shipping"; 

S.  1696.  An  act  authorizing  three  addition- 
al Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency: 

S.  1797.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building"; 

H.R.  1372.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  foreign-built  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Alaska; 

H.R.  2895.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  at  450  Golden 
Gate  Avenue.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  the 
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Phillip  Burton  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse; 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  establish  an  improved 
program  for  extra  long  staple  cotton; 

H.R.  3232.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  of  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  newly 
appointed  special  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice; 

H.R.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits paid  in  any  State; 

H.R.  3549.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice; 

H.R.  3677.  An  act  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  cap 
amount  allowable  for  reimbursement  of  hos- 
pices under  the  medicare  program; 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  26.  1983.  as  National  Historical- 
ly Black  Colleges  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  2  through  October  9.  1983.  as  Na- 
tional Housing  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  1 16.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Septemlier  4.  1983,  through 
September  10.  1983.  as  "Youth  of  America 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  milk  price 
support  program,  to  impose  a  second  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  deduction  from 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk  marketed 
commercially  in  the  United  States;  and 

H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Jeannme  Smith 
Clark  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983,  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  on  August  17.  1983.  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 


the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk  marketed 
commercially  in  the  United  States;  and 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
August  17.  1983.  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions: 

S.  46.  An  act  to  revise,  consolidate,  and 
enact  certain  laws  related  to  vessels  and 
seamen  as  subtitle  II  of  title  46.  United 
States  Code.  "Shipping"; 

S.  1696.  An  act  authorizing  three  addition- 
al Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency; 

S.  1797.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  l>e  constructed  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building"; 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  26.  1983.  as  "National  Historical- 
ly Black  Colleges  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  2  through  October  9.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Housing  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  4.  1983.  through 
Septeml)er  10.  1983.  as  Youth  of  America 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  milk  price 
support  program,  to  impose  a  second  50 
cents   per   hundredweight   deduction   from 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983.  the  fol- 
lowing measures  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  read 
twice  by  unanimous  consent  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  Septeml>er  1983  as  "National 
Sewing  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  295.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  August  7.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:33  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  resolutions: 

H.  Res.  306.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington;  and 

H.  Res.  307.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Larry  McDonald,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1588.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  deployment 
and  mission  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Chad  in  dealing  with 
Libyan  aggression;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1589.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  alternative  funding  plan  for  com- 
pleting the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
plant  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-1590.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations.  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  commercial  activities  program 
cost  study  process;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1591.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  de- 
cision to  convert  the  shelf  stocking  function 
at  the  Branch  Commissary  Store.  Patuxent 
River.  Md..  to  performance  under  contract; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1592.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
the  United  Kingdom;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1593.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Logistics  and  Communications  transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision 
to  study  the  conversion  of  numerous  func- 
tions at  various  installations  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1594.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  initial  civilian  personnel 
allocations  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1595.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 1596.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  pay  of  contract  physicians: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1597.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  transportation  at  Government 
expense  for  dependents  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  requiring  medical  care  not  locally 
available;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 1598.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  re- 
viewing DOD  1982  selected  acquisition  re- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1599.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Bank  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1600.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration's  second  quarter  report 
for  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1601.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notification  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  that 
the  medal  authorized  to  be  presented  to 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  is  available  for  pres- 
entation; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1602.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  AMTRAK  for  Government  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  system  for 
April  and  May  of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1603.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  proposed  use  of  cer- 
tain appropriated  funds  for  construction  of 
a  solid  rocket  booster  assembly  and  refur- 
bishment facility  at  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transfjortation. 

EC-1604.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC- 1605.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
Kerr-McGee  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC- 1606.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1607.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
Amoco  Production  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1608.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Mineral  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
Conoco  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1609.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Mineral  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to  Shell 
Oil  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1610.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  list  indicating  the  current 
status  of  completion  or  revision  of  general 
management  plans  for  each  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1611.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1982  Annual  Report  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1612.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  safe- 
guards information  by  the  Commission  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC- 1613,  A  communication  from  the  U.S, 
Trade  Representative  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  implement  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  of  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1614.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  transmitting  a  renew- 
al of  President  Reagan's  request  for  the 
early  enactment  of  legislation  concerning 
tax  deductions  for  expenses  for  advertising 
placed  with  a  foreign  broadcast  station  and 
directed  primarily  at  the  U.S.  market;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1615.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1981  Annual  Report  on  the 
Operation  and  Effect  of  the  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation  legislation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1616.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide by  statute  for  two  Assistant  Secretaries 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1617.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Commission's  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  U.S.  trade  agreements  program  during 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1618.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   permit    Federal    agencies   to   reimburse 


their  employees  for  residence  sale  and  pur- 
chase expenses  upon  transfer  from  an  over- 
seas post  to  a  new  duty  station  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1619.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Health  and  Human  Services 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal 
year  1982  report  concerning  actions  taken  to 
recruit  and  train  Indians  to  qualify  for  posi- 
tions which  are  subject  to  preference  under 
Indian  preference  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1620.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  Presidential 
archival  depository  to  be  known  as  the 
Carter  Presidential  Library;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1621.  A  communication  from  the  Ben- 
efits Manager  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Texas  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  for  calendar  year  1982  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Banks  of  Texas  pension  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1622.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  follow-up  report  on  the  in- 
stallation of  fire  alarm  system  and  smoke 
detectors  at  the  D.C.  Armory;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1623.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Education  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1981  report 
concerning  the  administration  of  title  I  of 
the  impact  aid  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1624.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1982  report 
concerning  the  national  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases,  and  blood  re- 
sources program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1625.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Oc- 
tober 1982  through  April  1983  report  on 
DOD  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

EC-1626.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  for  August  1.  1983;  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Budget,  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  Foreign  Relations, 
Armed  Services,  Finance,  and  Veterans'  Af- 

EC- 1627.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  the  Court's  judgment  order  in  the  matter 
of  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Yuma  Reser- 
vation against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1628.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
secret  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
Chad:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1629.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  certain  contract 
award  dates  during  September  and  October 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EC-1630.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations.  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  emergency  disposal  of  a  chem- 
ical munition  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground, 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC- 1631.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  transac- 
tion involving  U.S.  exports  to  Italy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1632.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  transac- 
tion involving  U.S.  exports  to  Brazil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1633.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  transac- 
tion involving  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC- 1634.  A  communication  from  the  First 
Vice  President  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to  Singa- 
pore; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1635.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Economic  and  Budget  Outlook: 
An  Update";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC- 1636.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The 
Nation's  River  and  Flood  Forecasting  and 
Warning  Service ":  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1637.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  effect  of  air- 
line deregulation  on  the  level  of  airline 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1638.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  applications 
by  Arco  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Pennzoil  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction Co.,  and  Getty  Oil  Co.  for  refunds 
of  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1639.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  applications 
by  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  for  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1640.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  applications 
by  Shell  Oil  Co..  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  Chevron 
U.S.A.  Inc..  and  Arco  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  for  re- 
funds of  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1641.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  applications 
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by  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  and  McMoRan  Offshore 
Exploration  Co.  for  refunds  of  excess  royal- 
ty payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1642.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Mineral  Management 
Agency.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  applications  by 
Shell  Oil  Co..  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  and  Sonat  Ex 
ploration  Co.  for  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1643.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  seven  appli- 
cations from  Shell  Oil  Co.  for  refunds  of 
excess  royalty  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  EInergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1644.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  period  ended  June  30.  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1645.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and 
Water  Resources.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  appli- 
cation by  the  Oakdale  Irrigation  District. 
Stanislaus  County.  Calif.,  for  a  loan  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1646.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  the  letter  of  transmittal  and  the 
Agency's  prospectus  number  EPA  83001;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC- 1647.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  entitled  ■Carbon  Monoxide  Intru- 
sion in  Sustained-Use  Vehicles";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1648.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rejjort  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  the  national  interest  has  been  served 
by  certain  payments  to  Poland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1649.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  15th 
issue  of  the  Soviet  Propaganda  Alert  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-I650.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  <Legisla 
live  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
a  booklet  on  careers  in  the  Foreign  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1651.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
inventory  of  nonpurchased  foreign  curren- 
cies as  of  March  31.  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1652.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  in  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  August  9.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1653.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  July  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC- 1654.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1655.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1656.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy 
of  the  "Public  Notice  of  USDA  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Rural  Housing  Bor- 
rowers and  Rural  Rental  Housing  Tenants 
Against  Virginia  Employment  Commission 
Records";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC- 1657.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Indian  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  judgment  funds  awarded  the  Tlin- 
git  and  Haida  Tribes  before  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC- 1658.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Indian  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  judgment  funds  awarded  to  the 
Creek  Nation  before  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC- 1659.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Excutive  Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guarantee  Corporation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Corporation  covering  fiscal  year  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. » 

EC-1660.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Farm  Revenue  Insurance:  An  Alterna- 
tive Risk-Management  Option  for  Crop 
Farmers";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-166I.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  coordinated  agricul- 
tural program  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1662.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  in  the 
Homeownership  and  Rental  Housing  Assist- 
ance account;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC- 1663.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Program  Liaison  Division, 
Office  of  Legislative  Liaison.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  experimental,  developmen- 
tal, and  research  contracts  of  $50,000  or 
more,  by  company;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1664.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Manpower  for  a  600  Ship  Navy:  Costs 
and  Policy  Alternatives";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1665.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version to  contractor  performance  of  vari- 
ous functions  at  various  installations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1666.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Eximbank  during  July  1983  to  Commu- 
nist countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1667.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  final  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  under  the 
Olympic  Winter  Games  Authorization  Act 
of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1668.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Improving  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
System:  An  Assessment  of  the  National  Air- 
space System  Plan";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1669.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Strategic  and  Critical  Nonfuel  Miner- 
als: Problems  and  Policy  Alternatives";  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 1670.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  estimates  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting substitute  highway  projects  and  sub- 
stitute transit  projects  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC- 1671.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  quarterly  report  on  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  dated  August  16.  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1672.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  trans- 
fer to  the  North  Slope  Borough  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  Barrow  gas  fieltls.  the 
Walakpa  gas  discovery  site,  and  to  convey 
certain  rights  to  the  lands  involved,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1673.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  applica- 
tion by  Tenneco  Oil  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction for  refund  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1674.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department's 
industrial  energy  efficiency  program  for  cal- 
endar year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1675.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  applications 
by  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc..  and  CNG  Produc- 
ing Co.  for  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC  1676.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  international  energy 


program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1677.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  committees  that  have  advised  the  Secre- 
tary in  carrying  out  functions  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  during  calendar  year 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1678.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  dis- 
continue or  amend  certain  requirements  for 
agency  reporU  to  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-1679.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled 'Forecasting  Individual  Income  Tax 
Revenues:  A  Technical  Analysis";  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1680.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  August  29.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1681.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  on  vol- 
untary contributions  to  international  orga- 
nizations for  the  period  October  1982  to 
March  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC- 1682.  A  communication  from  the 
Charge  d'Affairs  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
the  official  text  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet's  resolution  on  the  international  situ- 
ation and  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1683.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concerning 
the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1684.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1685.  A  communication  from  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  opinion  and  recommended 
decision  upon  further  reconsideration  on 
bulk  third-class  nonprofit  rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1686.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Administration), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law;  notice  of 
changes  or  establishment  of  certain  Privacy 
Act  systems  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1687.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  (Human  Resources  and  Adminis- 
tration) of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  employees 
trust  fund  for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1688.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1689.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  officer  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Agency  activi- 


ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1690.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
U.S.A.  National  Memorial.  Inc..  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  audit  report  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  U.S.A.  National 
Memorial.  Inc..  for  the  year  ended  March 
31.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-1691.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations.  1984-85  Pell  grant 
family  contribution  schedule;  student  assist- 
ance general  provisions;  definition  of  an  in- 
dependent student;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1692.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations-Privacy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC- 1693.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  a  final  regulation  entitled 
•Intergovernmental  Review  of  ACTION 
programs  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1694.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  limited  confidential  treatment  of 
medical  and  prosthetic  research  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
EC- 1695.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Review  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration's Financial  Statements  for  the 
Year  Ended  September  30.  1981";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-1696.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Examination  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission's  Financial  Statements  for  the 
Years  Ended  September  30.  1982  and  1981  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1697.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  custodial  services,  insect 
and  rodent  control,  and  grounds  and  sur- 
faced areas  functions  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,  to  the 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1698.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  allow  negotiation  to  establish  or  maintain 
alternative  sources  of  supply  for  purposes  of 
competition;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1699.  A  communication  from  ine 
President  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Corporation's  1982  annual  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 1700  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1701.  A  communication  from  the  faec 
retary  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  for  1982  on  the  State 
energy  conservation  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1702.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 


ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  advance  summary  of  the  1982  survey  of 
the  Nation's  proved  reserves  of  crude  oil, 
natural  gas.  and  natural  gas  liquids;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1703.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  plans 
for  issuing  counterfeiter-resistant  social  se- 
curity number  cards  made  of  banknote 
paper;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1704.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  its  statement  on  trade  reorganiza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1705.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Leg- 
islative and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
an  agreement  between  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil for  North  American  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1706.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (for  Health  Operations, 
and  Director.  Office  of  Management),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Depart- 
ment's pension  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1707.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1708.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records  entitled  "Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor Plant  Work  Force  Survey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1709.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    Auditor,    transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  D.C.  revenue  report  for  " 
July  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1710.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Vice  President  of  Amtrak  for  Corpo- 
rate Communications,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1982  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1711.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Leg- 
islative and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  text  of 
ILO  Convention  No.  148;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1712.  A  communication  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  major  legislative 
changes  in  human  resources  programs  since 
January  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1713.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Former  Prisoners  of 
War;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  September  1.  1983: 
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By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  committee  of 
conference: 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
675)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procure- 
ment, for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions for  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Deparment  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
213). 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1001)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  for  an  addition- 
al five  fiscal  years  (Rept.  No.  98-214). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  1714:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-215). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1267:  A  bill  to  transfer  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catolog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-216). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1625)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Reform  Act  (Rept.  No.  98-217). 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1009)  to 
authorize  Federal  physicians  comparability 
allowances  (Rept.  No.  98-218). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1513)  to 
extend  for  5  years  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriatioru  for  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commi-ssion 
(Rept.  No.  98-219). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  208:  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1267;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  53:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Rept. 
No.  98-220). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  774:  A  bill  entitled  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Reform  Act"  (Rept.  No.  98-221). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  insure  that  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  does  not  impair  the  ability  of  dis- 
abled persons  to  enjoy  the  affordable  access 
to  telephone  services  that  enable  them  to 
lead  self-sufficient  and  productive  lives,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.   1829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Reginald  Delaney:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1830.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effect  of  a  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  decision 
relating  to  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  assure  universal  tele- 
phone service  within  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Byrd.    Mr.    Percy.    Mr.    Pell.    Mr. 
Tower.   Mr.   Nunn.   Mr.   Thurmond. 
Mr.  LucAR.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.    BiNGAMAN.    Mr.    DAmato.    Mr. 
Long.   Mr.   Randolph.   Mr.   Specter, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Denton): 
S.J.  Res.  158.  A  joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  brutal  behavior  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for    the    destruction    of    Korean    Airlines 
Flight   007   with   the   loss  of   269   innocent 
lives;  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.J.  Res.  159.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  further  participation  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces   in   the   multinational    peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.    Mr.    Chiles.    Mr.    Sar- 

BANES.    Mr.    OURENBERGER.    Mr.    BENT- 

sen.  and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.J  Res.  160.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  17.  1983  through 
October  24.  1983.  as  National  Adult  Con- 
tinuing Education  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  Res.  209.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
of  Washington;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Byrd): 

S.  Res.  210.  A  resolution  to  provide  for  the 

payment  of  committee  expenses  involved  in 

attending    the    funeral    of    the    Honorable 

Henry  M.  Jackson;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  211.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 

election  of  Larry  E.  Smith  as  Sergeant  at 


Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By     Mr.     BYRD    (for    himself.     Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Nunn,  and  Mr.  Mattino- 

LY): 

S.  Res.  212.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 

death     of     the     Honorable     Lawrence     P. 

McDonald     of     Georgia;     considered     and 

agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  Con.  Res.  66.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  shooting  down  of  Korean  Airlines 
Flight  007  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  insure  that 
the  reorganization  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  does  not 
impair  the  ability  of  disabled  persons 
to  enjoy  the  affordable  access  to  tele- 
phone services  that  enable  them  to 
lead  self-sufficient  and  productive 
lives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

preservation  of  telephone  service  for 
disabled  ratepayers  Acrr 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  a  nation  with  an  advanced  case  of 
telephonitis.  We  Americans  use  180 
million  telephones  to  go  about  our 
daily  work,  arrange  our  family  lives. 
and  cope  with  unexpected  events. 
Without  telephone  service,  most  of  us 
could  not  carry  on  in  our  homes,  at 
our  jobs  or  anywhere  else  for  as  long 
as  1  day. 

For  disabled  Americans  the  local 
Bell  operating  companies  have  histori- 
cally provided  specialized  telephone 
equipment. 

Although  specialized  terminal  equip- 
ment for  a  few  disabilities  such  as 
deaf-blindness  and  paralysis  can  be  ex- 
tremely expensive,  for  most  disabilities 
the  additional  costs  are  more  modest. 
Keeping  disabled  ratepayers  on  the 
telephone  network  often  allows  them 
to  lead  more  productive  and  independ- 
ent lives  and  to  avoid  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

To  assure  that  disabled  ratepayers 
can  stay  on  the  telephone  network  the 
telephone  companies  have  traditional- 
ly spread  some  of  the  extraordinary 
costs  over  the  general  ratebase.  Very 
small  contributions  from  other  rate- 
payers assure  affordable  service  for 
the  disabled,  avoiding  the  need  for 
costly  and  inefficient  governmental 
programs  to  procure  and  distribute 
specialized  telephone  equipment. 
These  programs  are  supervised  by 
State  regulatory  commissions  under 
the  authority  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions for  the  Disabled  Act.  Public  Law 
97-410. 

On  July  15.  1983,  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  announced  that 
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all  Bell  operating  companies  would  be 
required  to  transfer  their  operations 
serving  the  disabled  to  a  commercial 
arm  of  Western  Electric.  This  transfer 
would  limit  the  ability  of  the  local 
companies  after  divestiture  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  disabled  subscrib- 
ers. AT&T  has  indicated  that  it  is  un- 
willing to  assume  the  burden  of  subsi- 
dizing specialized  equipment  out  of  its 
long-distance  rate  base.  Indeed,  it  has 
asked  the  Commission  to  preempt 
State  regulation  of  this  equipment. 
Organizations  representing  the  dis- 
abled claim  that  this  violates  the  Tele- 
communications for  the  Disabled  Act 
and  could  expose  disabled  Americans 
to  unaf fordable  price  increases. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  preserve  the  status  quo  and  give 
AT&T  an  opportunity  to  demostrate 
that  specialized  equipment  will  be  af- 
fordable after  divestiture.  It  does  not 
specify  a  particular  means  for  making 
equipment  affordable.  AT&T  may  sub- 
sidize equipment  out  of  its  interstate 
ratebase;  it  may  establish  a  charitable 
trust;  or  it  may  allow  the  operating 
companies  to  continue  their  historic 
programs.  The  objective  of  this  bill  is 
to  prevent  an  irreversible  transfer  of 
local  company  operations  until  alter- 
native arrangements  are  made  to 
assure  preservation  of  affordable  tele- 
phone service  for  disabled  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Preservation  of 
Telephone  Service  for  Disabled  Ratepayers 
Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Section  610  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  order  in  the  case 
United  States  versus  Western  Electric,  Civ. 
A.  No.  82-0192.  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  no  operation  serving 
the  disabled  that  was  affiliated  with  a  Bell 
operating  company  on  the  effective  date  of 
this    section    shall    be    affiliated    with    the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compa- 
ny after  the  date  of  divestiture  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  entity  not  affiliated  with  a 
Bell  operating  company,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion, after  an  opportunity  for  comment  by 
any  interested  party,  shall  determine  that 
the  transfer  or  affiliation  will  not  impair 
the  ability  of  disabled  persons  to  obtain  spe- 
cialized terminal  equipment  at  affordable 
rate. 
"( j)  For  purposes  of  this  section  only— 
"(1)  the  term    operation  serving  the  dis- 
abled" means  any  operation  (including  per- 
sonnel; machinery;  equipment  installed  on 
the  premises  of  customers;  books  of  account; 
and  real,  personal,  and  intellectual  proper- 
ly)   dedicated    to    researching,    developing, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  distributing,  in- 
stalling, or  maintaining  specialized  terminal 
equipment  and  includes  such  portions  of  op- 
erations performing  more  general  functions 


as  would  be  necessary  to  enable  to  Bell  oper- 
ating companies  to  continue  to  provide  spe- 
cialized terminal  equipment  on  an  economi- 
cal basis  after  divestiture;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'specialized  terminal  equip- 
ment' means 

"(A)  any  device  that  is  necessary  for  dis- 
abled persons  to  use  generally  available 
communications  services  (or  those  services 
that  have  been  specially  designed  for  their 
use  effectively  and  without  assistance; 

"(B)  any  communications  device  that  en- 
ables a  person  whose  health  must  be  moni- 
tored to  avoid  institutionalization  or  that 
enables  persons  to  communicate  in  a  medi- 
cal emergency;  or 

"(C)  any  component,  attachment,  or  ac- 
cessory that  can  be  used  with  terminal 
equipment  to  enable  disabled  persons  to  use 
communications  services  effectively  and 
without  assistance;  and 

"(D)  includes  the  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  device  or  of  specialized 
assemblies  of  such  devices.". 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1830.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effect  of  a 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
decision  relating  to  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

S.  1831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  assure  univer- 
sal telephone  service  within  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
universal  telephone  service  preservation 

legislation 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
addresses  the  question  of  how  to 
assure  the  American  people  of  contin- 
ued access  to  high-quality,  affordable 
telephone  service— what  we  in  this 
country  have  come  to  accept  as  "Uni- 
versal Telephone  Service." 

As    a    former    State    public    service 
chairman  and  commissioner,  I  am  ter- 
ribly  concerned   that   Americans   are 
facing    astronomical    local    telephone 
rate  increases  in  the  months  ahead. 
This  need  not  happen.  Congress  does 
have  the  power  to  head  off  this  disas- 
ter. In  recent  weeks.  I  have  drawn  on 
my  own  experience  and  on  the  techni- 
cal  expertise   of   State   regulators   to 
draft  a  proposal  that  should  be  part  of 
the  final  congressional  solution  to  the 
problem.  This  proposal  is  designed  to 
complement,    rather    than    supplant, 
those  that  have  already  been  intro- 
duced.   I    will    also    be    introducing   a 
shorter   version   that   will   simply   re- 
verse the  FCC  access  charge  decision 
and  other  FCC  decisions  that  will  have 
an   effect   on    local    telephone    rates. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  local 
ratepayers  with  some  relief  from  rate 
increases  during  1984  in  the  event  that 
congressional  action  on  a  comprehen- 
sive   telephone    proposal    cannot    be 
completed  before  January  1.  1984. 

At  the  center  of  this  problem  are  the 
1983  AT&T  divestiture  and  the  recent 
FCC  decision  concerning  the  makeup 
of  access  charges.  Both  the  divestiture 


and  the  FCC  actions  are  designed  to 
free  the  telecommunications  market, 
allowing  greater  competition,  acceler- 
ated technological  advances,  and  hope- 
fully lower  prices  for  long-distance  and 
enhanced  telephone  service.  I  have  se- 
rious trouble,  however,  with  the  trend 
at  the  FCC  to  move  in  a  headlong 
fashion  toward  a    "pure  competition" 
approach  for  the  telecommunications 
industry  at  the  great  expense  of  local 
telephone  customers.  The  victims  of 
this  policy  are  that  sizable  portion  of 
our  population  that  has  no  use  for  en- 
hanced services  and  volume  long-dis- 
tance service.  These  people  face  trou- 
ble ahead  under  the  current  FCC  poli- 
cies. As  I  said  during  the  debate  on  the 
Cable    Communications    Act    several 
weeks  ago,  "there  is  no  good  public 
policy  reason  to  allow  local  telephone 
ratepayers     to     suffer     unnecessarily 
during  the  transition  from  a  monopo- 
ly-based telecommunications  system  to 
a  competitive  one." 

Trying  to  guess  just  how  high  local 
telephone  rates  will  rise  if  Congress 
does  fail  to  act  by  January  1.  1984.  is 
very  difficult.  However,  the  national 
estimates  range  anywhere  from  100 
percent  to  a  startling  200  percent 
above  current  rates.  In  Florida,  it  is  es- 
timated that  a  100-percent  increase  in 
local  rates  would  result  in  a  drop  of 
telephone  subscribers  of  a  full  9  per- 
cent or  304,000  people.  For  those  in 
low-income  households,  the  drop 
would  be  closer  to  20  percent  or 
193.000  out  of  1  million.  Nationwide,  a 
100-percent  increase  in  local  rates 
would  drop  the  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional population  with  access  to  home 
phones  from  92  percent  to  83  percent. 
Subscriber  declines  of  this  magnitude 
could  create  classes  of  information 
rich  and  information  poor  in  this 
country,  with  massive  social  implica- 
tions. 

Despite  what  I  consider  to  be  inequi- 
ties in  the  FCC  approach,  it  should  be 
clear  that  this  proposal  does  not  work 
against  progress  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations industry.  I  believe  the  industry 
promises  to  be  just  as  competitive 
after  Congress  addresses  the  issue  as  it 
is  now.  The  growing  field  of  long-dis- 
tance competitors  continues  to  startle 
the  Wall  Street  analysts  with  its  per- 
formance featuring  stock  splits,  inno- 
vation, and  diversification.  Some  long- 
distance companies  are  even  exploring 
ways  to  link  up  with  local  cable  con- 
cerns and  bypass  the  entire  traditional 
telephone  loop. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  bills  al- 
ready introduced  in  the  Senate. 

First.  The  bill  would  reverse  the 
FCC  access  charge  decision  and  place 
it  under  a  moratorium. 

Second.  It  would  establish  a  univer- 
sal service  fund  to  assist  high-cost 
States  that  are  not  able  to  generate  in- 
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ternally  the  revenues  needed  to  keep 
local  rates  at  reasonable  levels. 

Third.  It  would  provide  a  lifeline 
telephone  service. 

Fourth.  Additionally,  it  would  call 
for  designation  of  one  or  more  long- 
distance carriers  operating  within  a 
State's  jurisdiction  as  long-distance 
carriers  of  last  resort. 

Fifth.  Finally,  it  would  call  for  desig- 
nation of  911  as  a  nationwide  emergen- 
cy response  number. 

The  overlying  difference  between 
this  bill  and  others  is  its  reduced  role 
for  the  FCC  in  addressing  this  prob- 
lem and  the  added  emphasis  placed  on 
the  role  of  State  commissions  in  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  access  charges, 
depreciation  schedules,  and  rules  re- 
lating the  the  provision  of  basic  tele- 
phone instruments,  among  others. 
Federal  standards  are  written  into  the 
bill  to  provide  nationwide  uniformity 
in  the  way  these  State  functions  are 
handled.  This  bill  would  enable  State 
commissions  to  carefully  preserve  uni- 
versal telephone  service  within  each  of 
their  jurisdictions. 

As  reflected  in  my  remarks  during 
the  Cable  Communications  Act  debate. 
I  believe  that  State  commissions 
should  play  a  vital  part  in  the  solution 
to  this  problem.  The  pressure  to  seek 
higher  rates  will  continue  to  weigh 
heavily  on  local  exchange  companies. 
We  must  give  State  commissions  the 
flexibility  to  allocate  a  fair  share  of 
local  costs  to  the  long-distance  carriers 
who  are  seeking  access  to  those  local 
markets.  Telephone  regulation  after 
divestiture  will  be  terribly  compex— all 
the  more  reason  to  have  the  State 
commissions  making  the  tough  regula- 
tory decisions. 

The  possibility  of  skyrocketing  local 
telephone  rates  in  1984  is  not  just  an 
economic  problem  that  can  be  meas- 
ured neatly  with  a  slide  rule  or  a  cal- 
culator. It  is  also  a  social  problem. 
America  is  now  said  to  be  entering  the 
"information  age.  "  I  submit  that  the 
term  "information  age  "  will  be  mean- 
ingless if,  because  Congress  fails  to 
act,  a  substantial  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation find  it  impossible  to  afford  our 
most  basic  modern  tool  of  communica- 
tion. These  people  face  a  real  commu- 
nications breakdown  and  they  will 
become  the  first  statistics  in  what  will 
be  dubbed  the  "information  gap" 
unless  we  do  our  best  to  consider  all 
the  alternatives. 

Congress  must  act  quickly  on  the 
issue.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Packwood  and  all  my  col- 
leagues in  a  sincere  attempt  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  this  issue  here  in  the 
Senate.* 


IMI 


By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Randolph,      Mr.      Dodd,  Mr. 

NuNN,     Mr.     Matsunaga,  Mr. 

Chiles,     Mr.     Sarbanes,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,        Mr.        BENTSEN, 

and  Mr.  Hollings. 


S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  17,  1983. 
through  October  24,  1983.  as  "Nation- 
al Adult  Continuing  Education  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ADULT  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  17 
through  October  24,  1983,  as  National 
Adult  Continuing  Education  Week. 
The  motto  of  National  Adult  Continu- 
ing Education  Week  is  "Education  for 
Tomorrow's  Opportunities.' 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  adult  con- 
tinuing education.  Education  is  a  life- 
long process.  You  might  say  that  I  am 
a  product  of  adult  continuing  educa- 
tion. As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, I  returned  to  school  to  earn  my 
law  degree  in  order  that  I  might  better 
serve  my  State  and  this  honorable  in- 
stitution. 

With  the  decline  of  our  smokestack 
industries,  changing  technologies,  and 
the  attention  that  has  been  directed 
toward  the  need  to  upgrade  our  math 
and  science  programs,  it  has  become 
even  more  apparent  that  adult  con- 
tinuing education  will  play  an  even 
greater  role  in  meeting  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow. 

There  are  currently  21  million  adults 
enrolled  in  a  continuing  education  pro- 
gram—displaced workers  learning  new 
skills,  teachers  going  back  to  school  to 
gain  understanding  of  new  technol- 
ogies, and  adults  returning  for  a  high 
school  diploma.  For  some  adults,  it  is  a 
new  beginning— for  others  just  an- 
other step  on  the  pathway  to  greater 
knowledge.  I  commend  these  Ameri- 
cans for  their  perseverance  and  their 
courage. 

I  introduce  this  resolution  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  adult 
continuing  education,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  RES.   160 

Whereas  adult  continuing  education  is  in- 
creasingly important  as  a  means  of  master- 
ing the  rapidly  increasing  body  of  knowl- 
edge, enriching  life  through  informed  ap- 
preciation, enlivening  personal  growth,  and 
improving  skills  and  work  performance; 

Whereas  adult  continuing  education  is  im- 
portant to  all  segments  of  society;  and 

Whereas  adult  continuing  education  asso- 
ciations give  leadership  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  continuing  educa- 
tion: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  17.  1983  through  October  24.  1983. 
is  designated  "National  Adult  Continuing 
Education  Week"  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 


with  appropriate  activities  to  recognize  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  continuing 
education  at  the  adult  level,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge adult  educators  and  adult  students  in 
private  and  public  institutions  in  contribut- 
ing daily  to  the  economic,  civic,  and  cultural 
advancements  of  the  Nation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  174,  a  bill  to  amend 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  pediatric 
nurse  practitioner  services  shall  be 
covered  under  part  B  of  medicare  and 
shall  be  a  required  service  under 
medicaid. 

S.   177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  177,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  coverage  under  medi- 
care of  services  performed  by  a  nurse- 
midwife. 

S.   178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  178,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  payments  under  Government 
health  plans  for  services  of  nurse-mid- 
wives  not  performed  in  connection 
with  a  physician. 

S.  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  314,  a  bill  to  encourage 
in-flight  emergency  care  aboard  air- 
craft by  requiring  the  placement  of 
emergency  equipment,  supplies,  and 
drugs  aboard  aircraft  and  by  relieving 
appropriate  persons  of  liability  for  the 
provision  and  use  of  such  emergency 
equipment,  supplies,  and  drugs. 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  400,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

S.  540 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  540,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Boren)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
use    of   energy-conserving   equipment 


and  biofuels  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  insure  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals. 

S.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  719.  a  bill  to  amend  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
social  security  offset  against  annuities 
provided  for  under  such  subchapter  to 
the  extent  that  the  social  security  ben- 
efits of  the  annuitant  are  based  on  the 
annuitant's  own  employment. 

S.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  880.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  equity 
to  daytime  radio  broadcasters. 

S.  980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  980.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1977  to  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  such  act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  surface  mining  of  stone,  clay, 
and  sand  work. 

S.   1296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1296,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  rates  of  duty  on  import- 
ed roses  consistent  with  those  main- 
tained by  the  European  Economic 
Community  on  imports  of  roses  from 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 


S.   1400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1400.  a  bill  to  enhance  the  de- 
tection of  motor  vehicle  theft  and  to 
improve  the  prosecution  of  motor  ve- 
hicle theft  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  issue  standards 
relating  to  the  identification  of  vehicle 
parts  and  components,  by  increasing 
criminal  penalties  applicable  to  traf- 
ficking in  stolen  vehicles  and  parts,  by 
curtailing  the  exportation  of  stolen 
motor  vehicles  and  off-highway  mobile 
equipment,  and  by  establishing  penal- 
ties applicable  to  the  dismantling  of 
vehicles  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking 
in  stolen  parts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1550 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1550,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  inter- 


national double  taxation  of  overseas 
construction  projects  of  U.S.  contrac- 
tors. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1680,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.   17  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1716.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  personal 
injury  and  death  provisions  of  section 
844  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  arson. 

S.  1728 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1728.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Task  Force  on  Organ  Pro- 
curement and  Transplant  Reimburse- 
ment. 

S.   1762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1762,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  1763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1763,  a  bill  to 
reform  procedures  for  collateral 
review  of  criminal  judgments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.   1764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1764.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule. 


S.   1821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1821.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  mortgage-backed 
securities,  to  increase  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes. 


S.   1822 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1822.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
courage investments  in  mortgage- 
backed  securities  through  trusts  for 
investments  in  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54.  A 
joint  Resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  January  1984  as  "National 
Eye  Health  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55.  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  pause 
for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of 
National  Flag  Day  activities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  16.  1983  through  Oc- 
tober 22.  1983  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   1  1  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
112.  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  March  1984  as  National 
Social  Work  Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  128.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  day  of  Oc- 
tober 22.  1983,  as  "Metropolitan  Opera 
Day.  ' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  131,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  "National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week. " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  134,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  week  of  November  27  through  De- 
cember 3,  1983,  as  "National  Entomol- 
ogy Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher).  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  25. 
1983.  through  October  1,  1983,  as  -Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Facilities  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  150,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  August  4,  1984,  as 
"Coast  Guard  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 


(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
155,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  November  6.  1983,  as 
•National  Disabled  Veterans  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  127,  a 
resolution  to  make  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
139,  a  resolution  disapproving  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Study  Group  on 
Senate  Practices  and  Procedures  to 
abolish  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 66-RELATING  TO  THE 
SHOOTING  DOWN  OF  KOREAN 
AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007  BY  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HEINZ  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  66 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  deliberately  violated  longstanding 
international  conventions  adhered  to  by  the 
community  of  nations  which  require  peace- 
ful means  of  engagement  between  aircraft 
over  international  and  sovereign  airspace; 

Whereas  sovereignty  neither  requires  nor 
permits  shooting  down  airliners  in  peace- 
time; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  made  no  attempt  to  determine,  or  if 
the  Soviet  Government  did.  callously  ig- 
nored the  fact,  that  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight 
007  was  a  clearly  marked  and  equipped  pas- 
senger airliner; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  a  calculated  attack  on  an 
unarmed  and  undefended  civilian  airliner, 
exhibiting  a  shocking  disregard  for  human 
life  and  accepted  international  codes  of  con- 
duct; and 

Whereas  such  disregard  led  to  the 
premeditated  murder  of  269  citizens  of  the 
world  community:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concumngi  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

<1)  the  community  of  nations  should  con- 
demn the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  violent  and  tragic  death  of  269  inno- 
cent civilians; 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should— 

(A)  acknowledge  its  guilt  and  apologize  to 
the  community  of  nations  for  its  barbaric 
act;  and 

IB)  accept  as  its  absolute  moral  responsi- 
bility the  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
families  of  the  victims  of  its  unprovoked  vio- 
lence; 


(3)  the  nations  of  the  world  should  unite 
behind  the  proposal  of  the  President  to 
deny  landing  and  refueling  privileges  to 
Soviet  civilian  airliners  as  punishment  for 
the  deliberate  act  of  aggression  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  against  hu- 
manity; and 

(4)  the  nations  of  the  world  should  en- 
force the  denial  of  such  privileges  until  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  ac- 
knowledged its  guilt  for  the  death  of  269  in- 
nocent civilians,  has  apologized  to  the  world 
community  for  its  actions,  and  has  agreed  to 
compensate  the  families  of  the  victims  of 
Soviet  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  barbaric  and  calculated  attack 
against  an  unarmed  and  undefended 
Korean  airliner  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  269  citizens  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

I  recognize  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Senators  Baker.  Percy,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Senate  will  also 
introduce  a  resolution  concerning  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  will  support  their 
effort  and  thereby  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  I  be- 
lieve has  reacted  to  the  Soviet  act  of 
aggression  in  a  determined  and  pru- 
dent mannner.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  place  any  distance  between  myself, 
the  President,  or  the  Senate's  able 
leadership.  The  submission  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  my  personal  indignation 
with  the  human  tragedy  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forced  the  world  to 
endure. 

The  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
has  been  focused  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  calculated  attack  on  Korean 
Air  Lines  Flight  007.  resulting  in  the 
dealth  of  269  innocent  civilians  of  the 
world  community. 

By  now  the  details  of  this  barbaric 
attack  are  well  known  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  Soviet  Union  failed  to 
recognize  international  conventions 
adhered  to  be  by  the  community  of 
nations  which  require  peaceful  means 
of  engagement  between  aircraft  over 
international  and  sovereign  airspace. 
The  Soviet  Union  wrongly  concluded 
that  the  concept  of  sovereignty  some- 
how grants  a  nation  authority  to  shoot 
down  commercial  airliners  in  peace- 
time. 

In  spite  of  professing  a  desire  for 
world  peace  the  Soviet's  barbaric  act 
has  left  the  whole  world  wondering 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  really  wants 
peace  or  can  ever  be  expected  to  faith- 
fully implement  and  adhere  to  arms 
control  agreements  which  enhance  the 
prospects  for  world  peace.  If  basic 
international  codes  of  conduct  are  dis- 
regarded by  the  Soviet  Union,  why 
should  the  community  of  nations  be- 


lieve that  the  Soviets  will  act  any 
more  responsibly  with  regard  to  future 
arms  control  agreements?  Is  the  Soviet 
attack  on  a  civilian  airliner  a  precursor 
for  future  acts  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  world  community?  Will 
the  brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan  be 
repeated  against  another  sovereign 
nation?  Will  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ue to  take  advantage  of  a  fluid  Middle 
East  crisis  by  encouraging  and  actively 
supporting  the  force  of  violence  and 
destruction  in  Lebanon? 

While  we  can  speculate  about  future 
Soviet  behavior  we  do  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  exhibited  a  shocking  dis- 
regard for  human  life  and  accepted 
international  codes  of  conduct  in  at- 
tacking an  unarmed  and  undefended 
civilian  airliner.  We  know  that  the  So- 
viets have  failed  to  acknowledge  their 
guilt  for  their  premeditated  attack  and 
failed  to  acknowledge  their  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  pay  reparations  to  the 
families  of  victims  of  their  barbaric 
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If  we  hope  to  moderate  future  Soviet 
behavior,  we  must  isolate  the  Soviets 
from  the  community  of  civilized  na- 
tions and  take  actions  against  them 
which  can  realistically  be  implement- 
ed. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union  and  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should— first  ac- 
knowledge its  guilt  and  apologize  to 
the  community  of  nations  for  its  bar- 
baric act  and  then  accept  as  its  abso- 
lute moral  responsibility  the  payment 
of  compensation  to  the  families  of  the 
victims  of  its  unprovoked  violence. 

Nothing  less  than  an  absolute  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  community  of  nations. 
Nothing  less  than  the  payment  of  rep- 
arations to  the  families  of  victims  of 
international  aggression  has  long  been 
the  principle  of  international  law  guid- 
ing relations  among  nations  in  the 
international  community. 

The  resolution  further  calls  upon 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  unite 
behind  President  Reagan's  proposal  to 
deny  landing  and  refueling  privileges 
to  Soviet  civilian  airliners  as  punish- 
ment for  the  deliberate  act  of  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union  against  hu- 
manity. 

Finally  the  resolution  states  that 
the  community  of  nations  should  en- 
force the  denial  of  such  privileges 
until  the  Soviet  Union  has  acknowl- 
edged its  guilt  for  the  death  of  269  in- 
nocent civilians,  has  apologized  to  the 
world  community  for  its  actions  and 
has  agreed  to  compensate  the  families 
of  the  victims  of  Soviet  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  fully  support  the  actions  initiat- 
ed by  President  Reagan.  He  has  been 
tough,  yet  he  has  measured  his  re- 
sponse carefully.  Rather  than  overre- 
act, he  has  correctly  allowed  our  nego- 


tiators in  to  continue  their  quest  for 
peace  in  Geneva  at  the  intermediate 
nuclear  force  talks  and  at  the  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks.  Rather  than  im- 
posing trade  sanctions  which  would  in 
effect  solely  punish  U.S.  industry,  he 
has  sought  to  effectively  isolate  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  community  of 
civilized  nations.  The  President  has  at- 
tempted to  implement  actions  which 
can  be  realistically  taken  in  concert 
with  other  nations  in  the  world  com- 
munity. Those  who  have  criticized  the 
President  have  failed  to  understand 
the  patience  and  pragmatism  of  his 
approach. 


(10)  Bar  all  further  high  technology  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Amendment  No.  2128 
Amend  the  preamble  so  as  to  read: 
Whereas  President  Reagan  stated  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1983:  "What  can  we  think  of  a 
(Soviet)  regime  that  so  broadly  trumpets  its 
vision  of  peace  and  global  disarmament  and 
yet  so  callously  and  quickly  commits  a  ter- 
rorist act  that  sacrifices  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent human  beings?  What  can  be  said  about 
Soviet  credibility  when  they  so  fragrantly 
lie  about  such  a  heinous  act?  What  can  be 
the  scope  of  legitimate  mutual  discourse 
with  a  state  whose  values  permit  such  atroc- 
ities?": 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DESTRUCTION  OF  KOREAN  AIR- 
LINES FLIGHT  007 


SEX     DISCRIMINATION     IN     THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

REFORM  ACT 


SYMMS  (AND  HELMS) 
AMENDMENT  NOS.  2127  AND  2128 

^  (Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Symms,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Helms)  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  158)  condemning  the  brutal  be- 
havior of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for 
the  destruction  of  Korean  Airlines 
flight  007  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent 
lives;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That 
the  President  be  urged  to  take  the  following 
actions: 

(1)  Recall  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Moscow  for  urgent  consultations; 

(2)  Expel  all  Soviet  diplomats,  trade  and 
other  officials  except  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  and  a  skeleton  staff; 

(3)  Conduct  a  full  scale,  urgent  reassess- 
ment of  the  complete  spectrum  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  including  all  arms 
control  negotiations; 

(4)  Reveal  publicly  the  extent  of  Soviet 
noncompliance  with  existing  SALT  and 
other  arms  control  treaties; 

(5)  Demand  the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet 
military  equipment  and  personnel  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere; 

(6)  Demand  that  the  Soviets  come  into 
conformity  with  Article  36  of  the  recently 
promulgated  Law  on  the  State  Boundaries 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Point  7  of  Annex  2 
of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  both  of  which  state  that  intercept- 
ing aircraft  should  refrain  from  the  use  of 
weapons  in  all  cases  of  interception  of  civil 
aircraft; 

(7)  Demand  that  the  Soviets  make  a 
public  apology,  pay  reparations  and  punitive 
damages  as  a  precondition  to  resuming  full- 
scale  diplomatic  relations; 

(8)  Temporarily  suspend  all  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  until  they 
withdraw  their  claimed  right  to  shoot  down 
United  States  military  reconnaissance  air- 
craft needed  for  National  Technical  Means 
of  arms  control  verification; 

(9)  Bar  all  credits  and  loan  guarantees  for 
trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  its  satellites;  and 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2129 
(Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  501)  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  gender- 
based  distinctions;  as  follows: 

Section  1.  (a)  On  page  5,  between  lines  3 
and  4,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  6915  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  she"  after  'he"  wher- 
ever it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  her"  after  "his"  wher- 
ever it  appears. 

(c)  Section  6964(e)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  men  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'per- 
sons". 

(b)  On  page  13.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Codes,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -males"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "persons";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  of  female  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  commissioned 
officers  of  the  National  Guard"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  520  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  403  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1983.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "male" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(c>  Section  772(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  her"  after  "his"  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  Section  1451  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "or  widower"  after  -widow" 
each  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  -mother's". 

(e)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 
the  burial  in  national  cemeteries  of  the  re- 
mains of  certain  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service, "  approved  April 
30.  1956  (70  Stat.  124)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "wife,  widow  -  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'spouse,  surviv- 
ing spouse  ".  ^  ,.  J 

(f)  Section  551(a)(A)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  striking  out 
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•wife"     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 
"spouse". 

(g)  Section  300(1)  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  530<1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"spouse". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Beginning  on  page  13,  line  15. 
strike  out  all  through  page  32.  line  3.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE   II-ELIMINATION   OF   GENDER- 
BASED    DISTINCTIONS    UNDER    THE 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    ACT    AND    THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACTT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(if 
a  woman)  or  age  65  (if  a  man)". 

(b)  Section  215(f)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "a  man"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  individual". 

(c)  Section  402(a)(19)(G)(iv)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "mother"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "parent",  and  by 
striking  out  "she". 

(d)  Section  1107(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "former  wife  divorced"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  each  instance  "divorced  spouse". 

(e)  Section  211(a)(5)(A)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  section  1402(a)(5)(A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  treated  as 
the  gross  income  and  deductions  of  the  hus- 
band unless  the  wife  exercises  substantially 
all  of  the  management  and  control  of  such 
trade  or  business,  in  which  case  all  of  such 
gross  income  and  deductions  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  the  gross  income  and  deductions  of 
the  wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  assigned  to  each  spouse,  pro  rata, 
in  accordance  with  the  relative  contribution 
of  each". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  in  the  case  of 
monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  only  apply  to  benefits 
payable  for  months  t>eginning  on  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  On  page  32.  line  5.  strike  out  "211"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "202". 

(c)  On  page  39.  line  17.  strike  out  "212" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "203". 

Sec  3.  (a)  On  page  40.  line  4.  strike  out 
"Sec.  301."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
301.  (a)". 

(b)  On  page  41.  between  lines  3  and  4, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  5561(3)(A)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"spouse". 

(c)  Section  8332(j)(l)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"widow"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spouse". 

Sec  4.  (a)  On  page  46.  line  14.  strike  out 
"Section  11  of  the  Act  of  February  8.  1887 
(24  Stat.  391.  chapter  119)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  21. 
1959  (73  SUt.  592;  25  U.S.C.  933(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  her  spouse". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  5. 
1962  (76  Stat.  429;  25  U.S.C.  973(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  her  spouse". 

Sec  5.  (a)  On  page  49,  between  lines  6  and 
7,  insert  the  following: 

(f)  Section  2421  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "woman  or  girl"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"person"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "himself  or"  before  "her- 
self" each  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "him  or"  before  "her" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(g)  Section  2422  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "woman  or  girl"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"person";  and 

(2)  by  adding  "his  or"  Ijefore  "her"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(h)  Section  2423  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "woman  or  girl"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"person"; 

(2)  by  adding  "his  or"  before  "her"  each 
place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  "he  or"  t)efore  "she"  each 
place  it  appears. 

Sec  6.  (a)  On  page  59.  line  6.  strike  out 
"Sec.  330."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
330.  (a)". 

(b)  On  page  59.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  1981  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(17  Stat.  15;  42  U.S.C.  1986).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "widow"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surviving 
spouse". 

(c)  Section  1(7)  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
widows  during  widowhood"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  suriving  spouse". 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  clarify  the  status  and  benefits  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (84  Stat.  1863.  33  U.S.C.  857-4)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "en- 
listed men"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"enlisted  persons";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "their 
widows"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
surviving  spouses  of  such  members". 

(e)  Section  222  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715m),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "servicemen"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "servicepersons"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "serviceman"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "serviceperson":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "surviving  widow"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spouse"; 

(B)  striking  out  "serviceman's"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "serviceperson's";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "such  widow"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof   "such  surviving  spouse". 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  5,  1946. 
commonly  known  as  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  use.  1052).  is  amended  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "his  widow"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  surviving  spouse  of  such 
President";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  widow"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  surviving  spouse". 

(g)  Section  5572  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  1413)  is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "his  widow,  heir,  ex- 
ecutor, or  administrator"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  surviving  spouse,  heir,  ex- 
ecutor, or  administrator  of  the  discoverer". 

(h)  Section  5574  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  1415)  is  amended  in  the  second 
sentence  by  striking  out  "his  widow,  heir, 
executor,  administrator,  or  assigns"  and  in- 


serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  surviving  spouse, 
heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assigns  of 
the  discoverer". 

(i)  Section  5577  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  1418)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"his  widow,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or 
assigns"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
surviving  spouse,  heir,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  assigns  of  the  discoverer". 

Sec  7.  (a)  On  page  68.  after  line  22.  add 
the  following: 

(h)  Section  424  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30  U.S.C. 
934)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "widow"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spouse";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "widow"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
her  surviving  spouse". 

longshoremen  and  workers  coimpensation 

ACT 

Sec  333.  (a)  Section  9(b)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Compensa- 
tion Act  (33  U.S.C.  909(b)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "dependent"". 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Longshoremen"s 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  909(c)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'dependent  husband"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "widower". 

(c)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  909(g)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""Wife"'  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'spouse". 

(d)  Section  14(j)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  914(j)).  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "during  which  he  is  enti- 
tled" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during 
which  he  or  she  is  entitled";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "surviving  wife"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""surviving  spouse". 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago;  with  the  strong,  personal 
support  of  the  President,  I  introduced 
S.  501.  The  Sex  Discrimination  in  the 
U.S.  Code  Reform  Act  As  introduced, 
this  legislation  would  cleanse  the  Fed- 
eral Code  of  about  100  anachronistic 
statutory  provisions  which  still  con- 
tain substantive  sex  bias.  Identifica- 
tion of  these  remaining  code  provi- 
sions was  made  possible  though  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Legal  Equity  for  Women,  as  reflected 
in  the  task  force's  June  28,  1982 
report. 

Since  completing  the  June  28  report, 
the  task  force  has  conducted  a  more 
comprehensive  computer  search  of  the 
Federal  Code  and  has  identified  over 
60  additional  statutes  which  still 
overtly  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Last  Thursday,  the  President  met 
with  his  Cabinet  Council  on  Legal 
Policy  and  approved  a  recommenda- 
tion that  47  of  these  provisions  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  have  pledged  my  support  for  the 
President's  proposals  and  have  prom- 
ised to  work  for  their  swift  enactment. 
To  this  end,  I  am  filing  today  an 
amendment  to  S.  501  which  would  cor- 
rect the  sex-bias  contained  in  these  47 
laws.  S.  501.  which  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  38  Members  of  the  Senate, 


will  be  marked  up  by  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  this  Friday.  I  have  written 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 
Senator  Hatch,  and  have  asked  him  to 
offer  these  additional  changes  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  501  before  the  bill  is 
reported. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perhaps  a  sign  of 
the  significant  progress  we  have  made 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  discrimi- 
natory statutes  identified  by  the  task 
force  are  either  obsolete  or  of  ex- 
tremely limited  application.  Most  have 
already  been  corrected  by  court  deci- 
sion or  agency  action;  the  only  remain- 
ing task  is  to  get  them  off  the  books. 
They  are  offensive  anachronisms,  re- 
flecting long-discredited  notions  about 
women's  inferior  status  which  have  no 
place  in  the  laws  of  a  society  which 
today  overwhelmingly  embraces  the 
principle   of   equal   rights   under   the 

13.W. 

As  important  and  necessary  as  this 
legislation  is,  it  is,  of  course,  only  one 
small  step.  Of  far  greater  importance 
is  the  more  difficult  task  of  identify- 
ing and  correcting  those  laws,  which 
while  neutral  on  their  face,  neverthe- 
less may  result  in  discrimination.  High 
poverty  rates  among  female  heads  of 
households   and   older   women   mean 
that  laws  which  may  result  in  econom- 
ic     discrimination      against      women 
should  be  a  top  priority.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I 
have  held  hearings  on  the  economic 
inequities   which    face   women    today 
and  the  extent  to  which  aspects  of  our 
tax  laws,  child  support  enforcement 
programs,  and  retirement  income  poli- 
cies may  bear  responsibility.   I   have 
also  sponsored  S.  19,  the  Retirement 
Equity  Act  which  contains  a  number 
of  reforms  designed  to  make  our  pri- 
vate pension  system  more  fair  toward 
women.  This  bill  has  also  received  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  such  as  S. 
501  and  S.  19  cannot  serve  as  alterna- 
tives to  the  ERA.  but  their  enactment 
can  bring  us  closer  to  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  equality  for  which  the  ERA 
stands.  I  hope  that  both  will  be  expe- 
ditiously acted  upon  by  the  Senate.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry will  hold  a  hearing  on  private  sector 
initiatives  to  feed  the  poor  on  Wednes- 
day, September  14. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  SR-328-A. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-0013. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply  to  consider 
S.  1366,  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  interim  report  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  Commission 
on  Federal  Laws  and  to  amend  the  re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  S.  1367,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  territories  and  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, October  6.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr  Jim  Beirne  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-2564. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  national 
security  decision  directive  84  on  Tues- 
day, September  13,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
SD-342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Mr.  Steve  Metalitz  at 
224-4161. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  121,  Trade  Reorganiza- 
tion  Act,   on   Wednesday,   September 

14,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-342  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Mr.  Michael  Mitchell  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  continuation  of  hearings  on  trade  re- 
organization on  Thursday,  September 

15.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-342  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Mr.  Michael  Mitchell  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  markup  on  S.  121,  the  Trade  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1983,  on  Wednesday, 
September  21,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD- 
342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Mr.  Michael  Mitchell  at 
224-4751. 


the  United  States  holds  certain  lands 
in  trust  for  the  Las  Vegas  Paiute 
Tribe. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  SD-430 
and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Paul  Alex- 
ander or  Pete  Taylor  of  the  committee 
at  224-2251. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY.  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROCESSES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Prolif- 
eration and  Government  Processes,  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, along  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  September  15, 
1983,  in  room  419  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  will  be  receiving 
testimony  on  nuclear  nonproliferation. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Friday,  September  16, 
1983,  on  S.  1694,  a  bill  to  declare  that 


THE  SOVIET  DOWNING  OF 
KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
158. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  parties  in  condemning  the  callous 
and  utterly  inexcusable  decision  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  "terminate, "  to 
use  the  Soviets'  own  chilling  phraseol- 
ogy, Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  and. 
with  it.  the  lives  of  269  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children. 

It  is  difficult  for  civilized  people  to 
comprehend  the  casual  disregard  for 
human  life  and  international  norms 
that  is  reflected  in  such  a  brutal  act. 
Whatever  the  possible  navigational  or 
other  errors  on  the  part  of  the  KAL 
jet's  crew,  absolutely  nothing  can  ever 
justify  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
commercial  airliner.  Those  aboard 
flight  007  committed  no  offense 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  citizens 
and  did  nothing  to  warrant  their  cold- 
blooded execution. 

This  tragedy  was  not  an  accident  or 
a  mistake  by  low-level  Soviet  military 
personnel.  As  we  have  seen  in  recent 
days,  the  Soviets  have  been  adament 
in  their  refusal  to  apologize,  or  even  to 
admit  that  there  is  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  murdering  unsuspect- 
ing air  travelers.  The  Soviet  treatment 
of  flight  007  was  almost  a  carbon  copy 
of  their  response  to  another  inadvert- 
ent overflight  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  a 
Korean  passenger  plane  in  April  1978. 
On  that  occasion,  only  two  lives  were 
lost.  This  time,  the  dimensions  of  the 
disaster  are  far  greater. 

History  shows  us  that  the  Soviets 
are  perfectly  capable  of  perpetrating 
even  greater  atrocities  with  an  equal 
lack  of  concern  for  innocent  lives  and 
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for  world  public  opinion.  The  fate  of 
the  KAL  jumbo  jet  should  serve  as  a 
stark  illustration  to  all  people  around 
the  globe  of  the  warped  value  system 
espoused  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
leaders. 

President  Reagan  has  been  quite 
correct  in  pointing  out  that  this  has 
not  been  an  offense  directed  exclusive- 
ly or  even  primarily  against  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  an  issue  of  bi- 
lateral Soviet-American  relations  as 
such.  Rather,  it  is  an  offense  commit- 
ted by  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
entire  world  community,  against  the 
most  fundamental  concepts  of  interna- 
tional commerce  and  civil  aviation, 
and  against  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  those  many  nations  whose 
citizens  perished  in  the  frigid  waters 
off  Sakhalin  Island. 

The  President  has  responded  to  this 
affront  against  humanity  in  a  serious 
and  responsible  way.  I  support  the  ac- 
tions that  he  has  taken  so  far.  and  I 
stand  ready  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  consider 
other  appropriate  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Our  own  efforts 
should  be  closely  coordinated  with 
those  of  our  friends  and  allies,  since 
the  most  effective  answer  to  the 
Soviet  outrage  must  be  one  which  cuts 
across  national  borders  and  reflects 
the  virtually  unanimous  international 
shock  and  condemnation. 

As  distasteful  as  it  may  be  at  times 
like  this,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  superpower  and  our 
most  serious  adversary.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  not  disappear  tomorrow 
morning,  nor  abandon  its  seeming  con- 
tempt for  civilized  values.  While  our 
reaction  to  the  brutal  events  of  Sep- 
tember 1  must  be  unmistakable  in  its 
clarity  and  its  revulsion,  we  must  not 
break  off  efforts  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  nuclear  holocaust.  No  matter  how 
great  our  distaste  and  horror  at  the 
recent  barbaric  display  of  Soviet  cal- 
lousness, the  ultimate  threat  of  a  nu- 
clear confrontation  dictates  that  we 
must  maintain  a  dialog  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  issues  of  war  and  peace.  Dialog 
does  not  mean  approval  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions. It  does  mean  that  the  fate  of 
our  children  and  grandchildren  is  of 
overriding  importance. 

Nothing  we  do  can  bring  back  those 
who  died  aboard  KAL  flight  007.  But 
nothing  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  or 
Marshal  Ogarkov  can  do  will  disguise 
the  brutality  and  paranoia  which  have 
been  revealed  to  the  world  once  again 
as  the  guiding  principles  of  Soviet 
policy.* 


York  State  Job  Development  Author- 
ity (JDA).  Mr.  Dormer  wrote  to  illus- 
trate a  point  I  have  emphasized  previ- 
ously on  the  Senate  floor:  the  absolute 
importance  of  industrial  development 
bonds  (IDB)  financing  to  the  contin- 
ued success  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's section  503  certified  de- 
velopment company  program. 

Mr.  Dormer  described  11  section  503 
projects  initiated  in  New  York  State 
since  January  1  of  this  year.  These 
projects,  all  of  which  utilized  IDB  fi- 
nancing, have  created  nearly  500  new 
jobs.  For  example,  an  SBA  loan  of 
$500,000,  combined  with  a  $440,000 
IDB  issue  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
121  private  sector  jobs  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  specialty  optical  products  in 
Melville,  N.Y.  In  another  instance,  an 
SBA  loan  of  only  $76,000,  combined 
with  an  IDB  of  the  same  amount,  per- 
mitted SAS  Industries  of  Riverhead  to 
acquire  land  and  construct  a  building 
to  manufacture  rubber  gaskets  and 
seals,  resulting  in  25  new  jobs. 

Without  the  availability  of  IDB  fi- 
nancing, these  projects  would  not  have 
been  financed  and  500  jobs  would  have 
been  lost.  These  projects  are  typical  of 
the  impact  of  the  503  program,  cou- 
pled with  IDB  financing,  on  local  de- 
velopment. IDBs  represent  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  use  of  a  Federal  tax 
exemption  for  job  creation  and  reten- 
tion that  would  not  otherwise  occur. 

The  success  of  the  503  program  in 
New  York  was  possible  only  because 
the  job  development  authority  was 
able  to  coordinate  existing  New  York 
JDA  programs  and  the  503  program 
with  the  use  of  small  issue  IDBs.  My 
bill.  S.  499.  currently  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  will  insure 
that  IDBs  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
503  program  beyond  the  current  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  sunset  date. 

At  a  time  of  high  unemployment,  it 
is  imperative  that  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  stimulate  job  creation  be 
utilized.  The  continued  use  of  IDBs  in 
conjunction  with  the  503  program  is  a 
most  effective  means  of  achieving  the 
administration's  stated  goal,  the  im- 
provement of  private  sector  opportuni- 
ties through  capital  formation. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act— and  act 
quickly— to  pass  S.  499.» 


S.  499-INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  Dormer,  president  of  the  New 


QUEENS  COUNTY  CELEBRATES 
300TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
year.  Queens  County,  N.Y.,  takes  pride 
in  observing  the  300th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  The  occasion  truly  stands 
out  as  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
this  vital  component  of  New  'York 
City.  I  join  with  the  residents  of 
Queens  in  celebrating  their  tricenten- 
nial  by  offering  a  special  salute  to  this 
dynamic,  metropolitan  county  which 
has  proven,  over  the  years,  to  be  a  val- 


uable asset  to  New  York  State  and  the 
Nation. 

The  colorful  history  of  Queens 
County  predates  its  official  founding 
by  several  years.  The  area  was  first  ex- 
plored by  Europeans  in  1614  and  soon 
began  to  attract  settlers.  Although  the 
territory  was  originally  governed  by 
the  Dutch,  English  colonists  were  per- 
mitted to  settle  there,  and  with  the 
surrender  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  colonists  once  again 
found  themselves  under  English  rule. 
On  November  1,  1683,  the  towns  of 
Newtown,  Flushing,  and  Jamaica 
joined  with  Far  Rockaway,  then  part 
of  Hempstead,  to  form  Queens 
County. 

Throughout  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, the  population  and  activity 
level  of  Queens  increased  steadily.  The 
inlets  and  bays  surrounding  Queens 
early  on  made  the  area  a  perfect  site 
for  waterborne  commerce.  Nineteenth 
century  advances  in  shipping  and  loco- 
motive technology  further  enhanced 
Queens'  position  as  a  center  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  This  trend  toward 
development  continued  and  today 
Queens  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  industrially  active  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

Aviation,  the  county's  largest  indus- 
try, has  made  Queens  the  "aviation 
capital  of  the  world. "  Kennedy  and 
LaGuardia  Airports  together  accom- 
modate more  than  30  million  passen- 
gers a  year  and  employ  approximately 
50,000  workers  who  earn  over  $1  bil- 
lion annually. 

Queens  County's  international  repu- 
tation extends  beyond  that  of  gateway 
to  New  York  and  the  United  States. 
Flushing-Meadow  Park  twice  played 
host  to  the  World's  Fair,  the  first  time 
in  1939-40  and  again  in  1964-65.  Today 
the  gleaming  Unisphere— a  giant,  sil- 
very globe— serves  as  a  visual  reminder 
of  the  county's  important  place  in 
international  history.  Queens  is  also 
proud  to  have  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  from  1946  to 
1950.  The  historic  vote  to  create  the 
State  of  Israel  occurred  during  the 
U.N.'s  tenure  in  Queens. 

Leisure  time  activities  abound  in 
Queens  for  those  who  desire  a  respite 
from  the  county's  active  lifestyle.  Sev- 
eral miles  of  beaches  and  6,500  acres 
of  parkland  satisfy  even  the  most  avid 
lover  of  the  outdoors.  Sports  enthusi- 
asts flock  to  Shea  Stadium  year  round 
to  cheer  on  their  favorite  professional 
football  and  baseball  teams.  In  1978. 
the  U.S.  Open  Tennis  Championships 
moved  from  the  historic  West  Side 
Tennis  Club  in  Forest  Hills.  Queens  to 
the  brandnew  U.S.  Tennis  Associa- 
tion's National  Tennis  Center  at 
Flushing-Meadow  Park.  This  modern 
tennis  facility  is  also  available  for  use 
by  the  general  public. 

Today,  the  residents  of  Queens  are 
enormously  proud  of  the  county's  re- 


markable achievements  over  the  past 
300  years.  I  am  honored,  therefore,  to 
offer  my  sincere  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Queens  as 
they  observe  their  tricentennial  anni- 
versary. I  am  confident  that  Queens 
County  will  continue  to  grow  and  pros- 
per in  the  years  to  come.» 


SUMMARY  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY 

FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  WEIGHT 
WATCHERS 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Weight  Watchers,  the 
weight  control  organization  that  has 
helped  to  improve  the  eating  habits  of 
millions  throughout  the  world.  The 
anniversary  is  a  hallmark  for  those 
concerned  with  public  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  weight  control. 

Since  the  1960's,  when  America 
began  to  demonstrate  increasing  con- 
cern with  the  unhealthful  effects  of 
being  overweight,  weight  reduction 
programs,  fad  diets,  and  miracle 
weight  loss  plans  have  flooded  the 
market.  This  has  created  a  situation 
that  made  it  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult for  consumers  to  make  rational 
choices  concerning  sensible  eating  pat- 
terns. 

But,  while  thousands  of  panaceas 
have  come  and  gone,  the  Weight 
Watchers  program  has  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  Weight  Watchers  stands 
preeminent  as  the  largest  and  most 
successful  weight  control  organization 
in  the  world. 

Its  success  is  due  to  the  unique  and 
scientifically  designed  program  it 
offers.  Weight  Watchers  teaches  mem- 
bers the  skills  necessary  to  make 
proper  and  nutritious  eating  a  matter 
of  habit  for  a  lifetime.  The  Weight 
Watchers  program  consists  of  a  weight 
loss  and  weight  maintenance  food 
plan,  coupled  with  a  behavior  manage- 
ment program  which  provides  day-by- 
day  steps  to  help  the  overweight 
change  their  eating  habits  and  their 
attitudes  toward  food. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  weekly 
Weight  Watchers  class  sessions,  mem- 
bers receive  continuous  positive  peer 
group  support.  They  are  helped  to 
gain  insight  into  their  individual  be- 
havior patterns  and  to  learn  new 
eating  management  techniques. 

By  helping  to  create  a  greater  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  sound 
nutrition  and  the  maintenance  of 
healthful  weight  levels.  Weight 
Watchers  has  established  itself  as  the 
unquestioned  leader  in  the  fields  of 
weight  control  and  nutrition  as  they 
relate  to  good  health.  By  bringing  its 
message  to  every  part  of  our  Nation, 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  during  the 
past  20  years.  Weight  Watchers  has 
demonstrated  its  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  our  common  goal  of  a  health- 
ier, happier  world.* 


•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  just 
before  Congress  adjourned  for  the 
August  recess,  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  H.R.  3409,  which  included  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act.  Since 
the  current  commodity  distribution 
program  expires  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, I  was  pleased  that  the  Congress 
was  able  to  act  so  expeditiously  in  in- 
suring program  continuity.  Within  the 
course  of  an  afternoon,  the  adminis- 
tration came  out  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, as  did  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  There  were 
also  last-minute  negotiations  with 
House  Members  to  try  to  work  out  dif- 
ferences, so  that  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity to  go  to  conference. 

All  in  all.  I  think  the  major  concerns 
of  everybody  who  was  involved  in  this 
process  were  resolved,  and  we  now 
have  a  very  satisfactory  commodity 
distribution  program  in  place  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.  This  authorizing 
legislation  provides  more  detailed 
guidelines  for  the  program  enacted 
under  the  jobs  bill  last  March. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Record,  as  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory. The  Senator  from  Kansas  thanks 
all  those  who  supported  him  in  this 
effort— 33  bipartisan  cosponsors,  as 
well  as  the  administration. 

The  summary  follows: 
Summary  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
OF  1983 

On  August  4.  1983.  the  Senate  adopted 
H.R.  3409.  which  contains  provisions  to 
amend  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Act.  During  Senate  Consideration,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  that  added  new 
provisions  to  the  bill  to  expand  and  extend 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  due  to  expire  September  30. 
1983.  H.R.  3409.  as  so  amended,  subsequent- 
ly was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  and  signed  into  law  by  the  President  as 
Public  law  98-92. 

Public  Law  98-92  clarifies  the  provisions 
of  the  1983  Act  and  provides  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  guidelines  for  ad- 
ministering the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram under  the  Act. 

Specifically,  Public  Law  98-92  amends  the 
Act,  effective  October  1.  1983.  to— 

(1)  define  the  term  "eligible  recipient 
agencies",  as  used  in  the  Act,  to  mean  public 
and  nonprofit  organizations  (designated  by 
a  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  participation 
in  the  program)  that  administer  (a)  activi- 
ties and  projects  that  provide  emergency 
food  assistance  to  needy  persons,  including 
low-income  and  unemployed  persons,  (b) 
school  lunch  programs,  summer  camps  for 
children,  and  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams providing  food  service,  (c)  nutrition 
projects  for  the  elderly,  <d)  activities  and 
projects  supported  under  section  4  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.  (e)  activities  of  charitable  institutions, 
to  to  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served, 
or  (f)  disaster  relief  programs: 


(2)  provide  an  additional  condition  that 
must  be  met  before  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  be  made 
available  for  the  commodity  distribution 
program  under  the  Act.  to  wit:  the  Secre- 
tary must  determine  that  the  commodities 
involved  are  in  excess  of  quantities  needed 
to  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  income  sta- 
bilization purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act: 

(3)  permit  the  Secretary  to  use  stocks  of 
wheat  from  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Re- 
sene  for  the  program  (under  existing  law, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  use  Reserve 
stocks  of  wheat  in  certain  circumstances), 
and  require  that  wheat  used  from  the  Re- 
serve be  replenished  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985: 

(4)  allow  the  Secretary  to  use  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay  costs 
of  initial  processing  and  packaging  of  com- 
modities to  be  distributed  under  the  pro- 
gram into  forms,  and  in  quantities,  suitable 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  for  use  in 
individual  households  or  for  institutional 
use: 

(5)  allow  the  Secretary  to  pay  for  initial 
processing  and  packaging  with  Corporation- 
owned  conunodities  equal  in  value  to  the 
cost  of  the  processing  and  packaging,  except 
that  wheat  from  the  Food  Security  Wheat 
Reserve  cannot  be  used  for  such  purpose: 

(6)  require  the  Secretary,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  to  provide  the  commodities 
made  available  under  the  program  in  quan- 
tities that  can  be  used  without  waste  to  des- 
ignated State  agencies  for  subsequent  distri- 
bution to  eligible  recipient  agencies,  except 
that  the  Secretary  will  be  permitted  to 
make  commodities  available  directly  to  eligi- 
ble recipient  agencies  and  private  companies 
that  process  the  commodities  for  eligible  re- 
cipient agencies: 

(7)  require  State  agencies,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  to  distribute  commodities  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  to  eligible  recipi- 
ent agencies  in  the  quantities  requested  by 
those  agencies,  except  that,  if  a  State 
agency  is  unable  to  satisfy  all  requests  for  a 
particular  commodity,  the  State  agency  will 
be  required  to  give  priority  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  commodity  to  eligible  recipient 
agencies  providing  nutrition  assistance  to 
relieve  situations  of  emergency  and  distress 
through  the  provision  of  food  to  the  needy, 
including  low-income  and  unemployed  per- 
sons: 

(8)  require  each  State  agency  receiving 
commodities  for  individual  household  use  to 
distribute  the  commodities  to  eligible  recipi- 
ent agencies  in  the  State  that  serve  needy 
persons,  and  require  each  State  agency, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  deter- 
mine those  persons  in  the  State  that  will 
qualify  as  needy  persons  eligible  for  the 
commodities: 

(9)  require  the  Secretary  to  take  precau- 
tions to  ensure  that  (a)  eligible  recipient 
agencies  will  provide  the  commodities  re- 
ceived under  the  Act  to  persons  served  by 
the  agencies  and  will  not  diminish  their 
normal  food  purchases  because  of  the  dona- 
tions and  (b)  commodity  donations  under 
the  Act  will  not  displace  commercial  sales  of 
the  commodities  or  their  products: 

(10)  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  making 
commodities  available  for  donation  under 
the  Act  in  any  quantity  or  manner  that  the 
Secretary  determines  might  substitute  for 
the  same  or  any  other  agricultural  produce 
that  would  otherwise  be  purchased  In  the 
market: 
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(11)  provide  that  commodities  provided 
under  the  Act  must  be  distributed  only  in 
quantities  that  can  be  consumed  without 
waste  and  that  no  eligible  recipient  agency 
can  receive  commodities  in  excess  of  antici- 
pated use.  based  on  inventory  records  and 
controls,  or  in  excess  of  its  ability  to  accept 
and  store  such  commodities; 

(12)  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  1984  and  1985 
fiscal  years  for  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  storage  and  distribu- 
tion costs:  and  provide  that  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  each 
fiscal  year  must  be  made  available  for  pro- 
viding advance  payments  to  cover  the  actual 
costs  incurred  by  certain  agencies  that  pro- 
vide nutrition  assistance  to  relieve  situa- 
tions of  emergency  and  distress  through  the 
provision  of  food  to  the  needy,  including 
low-income  and  unemployed  persons,  except 
that  in  no  case  can  the  payments  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  value  of  commodities  distrib- 
uted by  an  agency; 

(13)  prohibit  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
in  commercial  channel  in  any  form  of  the 
commodities  distributed  under  the  Act. 
except  those  commodities  provided  for  ini- 
tial processing: 

(14)  require  the  Secretary,  in  administer- 
ing the  Act.  to  minimize,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  regulatory,  record- 
keeping, and  paperwork  requirements  im- 
posed on  eligible  recipient  agencies; 

(15)  require  the  Secretary  to  estimate  and 
publish,  not  later  than  Octol)er  1.  1983.  and 
October  1.  1984.  the  types  and  quantities  of 
commodities  that  are  likely  to  be  made 
available  under  the  Act  during  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  respectively,  even  though  the 
actual  types  and  quantities  of  commodities 
made  available  might  differ  from  the  esti- 
mates: 

(16)  provide  that  determinations  made  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  facts  constituting  the 
basis  for  any  donation  of  commodities  under 
the  Act.  or  the  amount  thereof,  when  offi- 
cially determined  in  conformity  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  prescriljed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, are  final  and  conclusive  and  not  re- 
viewable by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Government:  and 

(17)  provide  that,  except  for  section  207  of 
the  Act  (penalties),  the  Act  shall  terminate 
September  30.  1985.« 


IMI 


THE  CUNCH  RIVER  FINANCING 
PLAN:  MAKING  A  BAD  THING 
WORSE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  29.  1983.  I  entered  a  detailed  cri- 
tique of  the  proposed  alternative  fi- 
nancing plan  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  prepared  by  my  staff. 
This  analysis,  entered  on  page  S  11185. 
gives  a  detailed  explanation  of  just 
how  the  plan  is  fated  to  go  wrong. 

What  most  people  do  not  under- 
stand, though,  is  that  even  if  the  plan 
works  as  well  as  its  proponents  opti- 
mistically expect,  the  Government 
still  stands  to  lose  control  over  the 
project  and  at  least  $150  million. 

In  way  of  brief  explanation,  my  staff 
has  prepared  a  brief  on  the  plan  and 
what  it  will  cost  the  taxpayer  even  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Senate  understand  that  the  alterna- 
tive financing  plan  for  Clinch  River  is 


no  cost -sharing  plan  and  requires  the 
full  consideration  of  the  appropriate 
authorizing  committees  before  it  is 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor.  To  aid 
such  hearings,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  my  staffs  brief  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

The  brief  follows: 
The  Clinch  River  Financing  Plan;  Making 
A  Bad  Thing  Worse 

Last  December  after  funding  for  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  was 
defeated  in  the  House  and  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  only  one  vote.  Congress  instruct- 
ed the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  to 
"vigorously  explore  proposals,  including  a 
reconsideration  of  the  original  cost-sharing 
arrangement,  that  would  reduce  federal 
budget  requirements."  In  response,  DOE 
asked  the  utilities'  breeder  organization— 
the  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  (BRC)  to 
devise  a  plan.  The  BRC  suggestions  bore  no 
resemblence  to  the  original  cost-sharing 
plan  (this  plan,  devised  in  1973.  required  the 
utilities  and  nuclear  vendors  to  pay  for  40 
percent  of  the  project's  projected  cost  of 
$700  million  in  exchange  for  free  access  to 
what  would  be  an  entirely  government- 
owned  facility).  Instead,  the  BRC  devised 
not  a  cost-sharing  or  reduction  plan,  but  an 
alternative  financing  scheme.  Instead  of 
having  Congress  pay  for  the  project's  re- 
maining cost  ($2.5  billion,  according  to  DOE 
estimates)  through  additional  annual  appro- 
priations, the  BRC  recommending  spreading 
the  funding  of  approximately  $1  billion  of 
the  project's  remaining  costs  over  36  years. 

THE  plan 

This  would  be  accomplished  in  a  four-part 
package.  First,  the  federal  government 
would  borrow  approximately  $1.04  billion 
from  private  lenders  promising  to  repay 
these  loans  through  the  sale  of  government- 
guaranteed  Ijonds  beginning  in  1990.  Here, 
the  plan's  authors  admit  that  such  borrow- 
ing would  cost  more  than  continuing  to 
have  Congress  pay  for  all  of  the  project 
through  annual  appropriations. 

Second,  the  government  would  surrender 
title  to  the  reactor  and  any  right  to  reve- 
nues the  plant  might  produce  to  a  new  joint 
venture  (consisting  of  the  utilities,  nuclear 
vendors,  and  the  federal  government).  This 
new  venture  would  attempt  to  use  the 
plant's  revenues  to  repay  the  approximately 
$1.04  billion  in  government-guaranteed 
bonds  that  would  begin  to  be  sold  in  1990. 
The  plan's  authors  emphasize  that  what- 
ever revenue  shortfall  there  might  be  due  to 
unanticipated  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,  fuel  costs,  poor  reactor  performance 
or  low  demand  for  the  electricity  the  reac- 
tor might  produce  would  be  picked  up  by 
the  federal  government  through  additional 
Congressional  appropriations. 

Third.  $150  million  in  equity  shares  in  the 
reactor  would  be  sold.  These  shares,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan's  authors,  would  be  sold  on 
the  basis  of  the  tax  t>enefits  associated  with 
the  equity  shares  and  the  bond  sales,  which 
would  equal  or  exceed  the  value  of  the 
equity  shares  themselves. 

Fourth,  the  utilities  would  complete  their 
original  1973  pledge  to  contribute  $257  plus 
interest.  $150  million  has  already  been  con- 
tributed. $175  million  is  the  estimated  bal- 
ance due. 

This  $175  million,  plus  the  $150  million  in 
equity  shares,  plus  the  amount  borrowed 
from  private  lenders  during  construction 
that  would  defray  the  project's  cost— $675 
million  (1.04  billion  minus  an  estimated  in- 


terest charge  on  the  loan  of  $365  million) 
equals  $1  billion.  The  balance  needed  to 
complete  the  project  (by  DOE's  latest  esti- 
mates), $1.5  billion,  would  come  directly 
from  Congress  through  a  one-time  obliga- 
tion vote  at  the  time  the  overall  alternative 
financing  plan  was  enacted. 

problems 
If  passed,  this  plan  would  please  those 
anxious  to  continue  federal  support  of  the 
project.  What  short-term  political  relief  this 
might  buy  them,  however,  would  come  at  a 
very  stiff  price  to  the  public.  Indeed,  even  if 
the  plan  worked  as  well  as  its  proponents 
hope; 

1.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  completing 
the  project  at  least  $150  million.  As  the 
plan's  authors  admit.  "Private  borrowing  is 
always  more  costly  than  full  Government  fi- 
nancing (through  Congressional  appropria- 
tions). .  ."  This  makes  double  sense  with 
Clinch  River  since  the  uncertainty  associat- 
ed with  the  project  naturally  forces  a  risk 
premium  (some  interest  rate  higher  than 
straightforward  Treasury  issues)  to  be 
added  to  its  financing.  Here  it  is  instructive 
to  note  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  short- 
term  industrial  loans  for  anything  less  than 
1 1  percent  from  private  lenders  but  the  gov- 
ernment can  borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
on  short  notice  for  as  little  as  8.4  percent. 
Also,  if  government-guaranteed  Clinch 
bonds  (to  be  sold  beginning  in  1990)  carry  a 
risk  premium  of  only  one  percentage  point 
above  bona  fide  Treasury  bonds  (and  they 
must  carry  some  such  risk  premium  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  issued  separately 
from  Treasury  bonds),  this  would  add 
nearly  $100  million  to  the  project's  financ- 
ing costs  compared  to  what  it  would  cost 
Congress  simply  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  project  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

2.  The  U.S.  Congress  would  lose  its  cur- 
rent annual  appropriations  oversight  of  the 
project— this  through  the  one-time  obliga- 
tion vote  of  $1.5  billion  to  the  project. 

3.  The  federal  government  would  have  to 
surrender  its  rights  to  all  the  revenues  the 
plant  might  produce  and  would  have  to  re- 
linquish its  right  to  sell  the  plant  and  hold 
the  proceeds. 

4.  The  federal  government's  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  operation  cost  ovt  rruns 
would  be  drastically  extended.  CurrtTitly. 
the  government  must  operate  the  plant,  if 
constructed,  for  only  five  years.  Under  the 
new  plan,  though,  the  government  must 
redeem  project  stock  and  bond  holders  with 
project  electricity  sale  revenues  for  a  full  30 
years.  Thus,  where  the  government  now 
could  close  the  plant  after  5  years  if  the 
plant  appeared  to  be  losing  money,  under 
the  new  plan  there  would  be  tremendous  in- 
ertia to  keep  it  running  even  though  it  was 
running  in  the  red. 

5.  Congress  would  have  established  a  bad 
precedent  creating  a  costly  off-budget  enter- 
prise simply  to  avoid  public  disapproval  of 
funding  the  project  outright.  Congress  is 
now  attempting  to  curb  government  lease- 
back arrangements  and  off-budget  project 
financing.  Passage  of  this  plan,  which  would 
establish  an  energy  development  corpora- 
tion with  an  open-ended  mandate  to  assume 
the  federally  guaranteed  financing  of  any 
unpopular  energy  effort,  would  clearly  cut 
against  honest  budgeting  efforts. 

These  negatives,  of  course,  would  only 
arise  if  the  plan  works  as  well  as  its  propo- 
nents optimistically  assume.  Many  things, 
though,  could  go  wrong.  The  plutonium 
fuel,  for  example,  may  have  to  be  bought 
from   the  defense  program  (still   the  only 


certain  source)  instead  of  the  much  cheaper 
unidentified  sources  DOE  continues  to 
assume  in  its  estimates.  The  plant's  cost 
could  continue  to  increase  and  the  plant's 
completion  date  slip  as  they  have  for  the 
past  decade.  Also,  the  plant's  reliability  may 
turn  out  to  be  less  than  required  and  the 
high  demand  assumed  for  the  plant's  power 
in  the  electricity  saturated  Southeast  may 
not  materialize. 

If  any  of  these  things  occur,  as  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  RAND,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  have  predicted,  there  will 
be  trouble.  Indeed,  last  December  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  concluded  that  over 
the  plant's  30-year  life  these  events  were 
quite  likely  and  could  easily  result  in  the 
project's  operation  costing  nearly  $3  billion 
more  than  the  plant  would  ever  make  from 
electricity  sales. 

Such  facts  should  give  Congress  pause. 
The  project  is  dubious  enough  as  is;  the 
plan  only  compounds  the  costs  and  risks.» 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
FOR  THE  TERMINALLY  ILL 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1785,  legislation  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  5-month  waiting  period  for 
social  security  disability  benefits  for 
individuals  diagnosed  as  terminally  ill. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  Senators 
Sasser  and  Durenberger  for  introduc- 
ing S.  1785. 

This  legislation  would  enable  dis- 
abled individuals  who  have  been  diag- 
nosed as  terminally  ill.  those  who  are 
not  expected  to  live  longer  than  12 
months,  to  receive  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  immediately  upon  ap- 
proval of  their  claim.  Under  current 
law.  disabled  individuals  must  wait  5 
months  before  receiving  disability  ben- 
efits. 

This  5-month  waiting  period  causes 
many  hardships  for  the  terminally  ill. 
Faced  with  a  loss  of  income  and 
mounting  medical  expenses,  disabled, 
terminally  ill  individuals  are  in  desper- 
ate need  of  financial  assistance.  It  is 
heartbreaking  for  them  to  find  out 
that  they  cannot  collect  social  security 
disability  benefits  immediately,  but 
have  to  wait  5  months.  Sadder  yet, 
many  of  them  never  collect  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled.  On  the 
average,  a  person  who  is  terminally  ill 
and  disabled  will  live  for  only  2'/2 
months  after  that  diagnosis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  give  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  matter.* 


THE  KOREAN  AIR  LINES 
MASSACRE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158, 
which  addresses  the  gravest,  most 
frightening  event  of  the  decade:  The 
wanton  massacre  of  269  human  beings 
by  the  Communist  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  night  of 
August  31-September  1,  1983.  This 
criminal   action,   perpetrated   deliber- 


ately by  Soviet  Air  Force  fighter  jets 
against  an  innocent,  unarmed  commer- 
cial Korean  Air  Lines  passenger  air- 
craft, will  join  in  infamy  the  atrocities 
of  our  century  committed  by  others 
who  have  demonstrated  total  and 
brutal  disregard  for  the  value  of 
human  life. 

The  night  of  August  31,  1983.  is  a 
date  the  world  will  remember.  On  that 
date  all  rules  of  civilized  human  con- 
duct were  shattered,  all  hope  that  the 
Soviets  could  abide  by  international 
law  was  lost,  and  all  fears  that  true 
evil  could  exist  at  the  core  of  a  modern 
state  were  confirmed.  The  ignominy  of 
the  deed  is  exceeded  only  by  the  cal- 
lous and  blatant  lies  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
immediately  following  the  barbarous 
act  and  is  compounded  by  the  feeble 
attempts  of  the  Soviets  to  cast  blame 
on  the  United  States. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how 
human  beings  could  have  performed 
such  a  cruel  act  against  fellow  human 
beings.  It  is  sickening  to  me  to  hear 
the  futile  protestations  of  Russian  dip- 
lomats blaming  the  United  States  for 
their  own  perfidy. 

Mr.  President,  this  terrible  act  by 
the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  to  the 
world  a  new  definition  of  moral  per- 
version and  pseudo-diplomatic  duplici- 
ty. With  a  unique  disregard  for  its 
proven  culpability,  the  U.S.S.R.  loudly 
proclaimed  its  innocence— and  the 
guilt  of  most  Western  powers— for 
nearly  a  week.  Only  5  days  following 
the  malicious  downing  of  the  innocent 
airliner  did  they  finally  confess  their 
crime.  But  even  this  grudging  admis- 
sion was  qualified  by  absurd  refer- 
ences to  the  responsibility  of  others 
and  to  unrelated  activities  1,000  miles 
from  the  scene  of  their  treacherous 
deed.  And  the  reason.  Mr.  President? 
The  rationale  behind  such  a  heinous 
act?  The  sole  explanation  for  the 
slaughter  of  269  innocent  civilians,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  they  were  trespass- 
ing in  Soviet  airspace. 

The     incontrovertable     facts     have 
been  made  public,  Mr.  President.  They 
have  been  presented  to  a  shocked  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  have  been  detailed  in  the  media 
of    all    countries    outside    the    Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites.  At  the  United 
Nations,  a  body  which  in  the  past  has 
appeared  to  be  more  comfortable  villi- 
fying  the  United  States,  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  sat 
in  stunned  silence  while  the  American 
Ambassador,   Jeanne    J.    Kirkpatrick, 
presented    the    irrefutable    evidence: 
The   recorded   voices   of  the   Russian 
pilots  while  tracking,  identifying,  and 
then  destroying  the  civilian  aircraft. 
■The  target  is  destroyed, "  the  Russian 
fighter    pilot    calmly    reported    after 
firing   two   missiles   at   the   unarmed 
plane,  sending  269  civilians  to  a  horri- 
ble death.  Confronted  with  this  incon- 
trovertable evidence,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative's  response   was   predictable: 


By    some    convoluted    rationale    he 
blamed  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  calumny  of  this 
act  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  appalling 
and  the  subsequent  attempts  by  the 
Russians  to  distort  and  obfuscate  the 
facts    surrounding    the    crime    have 
served  to  sicken  the  world.  The  Soviets 
have   had   the   audacity   to   proclaim 
that  the  Korean  airliner  was  deliber- 
ately off  course  and  that  this  was  the 
result    of    direction    by    the    United 
States.  The  Soviets  have  also  claimed 
that    in    some    obscure    manner    the 
United  States  was  using  this  passenger 
aircraft     for     intelligence     purposes. 
Such  allegations  are  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  Soviets  knew  at  the  time 
by  visual  inspection  of  the  distinctive 
shape  of  the  aircraft  that  it  was  a 
commercial     passenger     Boeing     747. 
They  knew  that  the  altitude  of  the 
aircraft    was    a    routine    commercial 
flight  altitude.  They  knew  that  the 
aircraft  was  on  a  course  parallel  to  es- 
tablished international  routes,  travel- 
ing in  a  straight  line,  action  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  commercial  international 
aircraft.  They  knew,  despite  their  lies 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  aircraft  dis- 
played both  navigational  and  strobe 
lights,  unique  to  commercial  airliners. 
For  the  Russians  to  claim  that  they 
thought    the    aircraft    was    anything 
other    than    an    innocent,    unarmed, 
commercial  passenger  aircraft  is  abso- 
lutely ludicrous. 

What  the  Russians  have  found  out 
over  the  past  10  days,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  there  were  269  souls  aboard  the 
ill-fated  flight.  There  were  Korean, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Canadian,  British. 
Australian,  and  American  civilians  on 
the  aircraft,  including  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  In 
total,  citizens  of  13  countries  were  on 
board  KAL  flight  007.  There  were 
men,  women,  children,  and  infants  on 
the  flight.  But  they  unwittingly  tres- 
passed, they  were  hunted,  and  they 
were,  as  the  Soviet  pilot  reported,  "de- 
stroyed." Two  hundred  sixty-nine 
human  beings,  Mr.  President.  Their 
lives  were  snuffed  out  because  the  air- 
craft on  which  they  were  traveling  in- 
advertantly crossed  into  a  land  of  par- 
anoia, a  land  of  lies,  a  land  of  brutal- 
ity. The  world  has  learned  again  that 
the  Soviets  are  indeed  capable  of  de- 
scending to  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  abominable  behavior. 

We  have  also  learned  much  about 
the  Soviets  as  a  result  of  this  dastard- 
ly action,  Mr.  President.  We  have 
learned  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter considers  his  country's  borders 
■sacred"— obviously  more  sacred  than 
human  lives.  We  have  learned  that  the 
Soviets,  when  confronted  by  the  spe- 
cific and  damning  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  are  capable  of  fanciful  prevarica- 
tion which,  one  must  assume,  even 
they  do  not  believe.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  learned  that  the  Soviets  are  ca- 
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pable  of  taking  the  most  criminal, 
wanton  act  and  compounding  it  by  at- 
tempts to  show  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  act. 

Throughout  these  past  days,  since 
the  night  of  August  31.  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  reacted  with  remarkable 
restraint.  Rather  than  responding  to 
this  violence  with  more  violence,  we 
and  our  allies  have  effected  strong, 
but  measured  actions  designed  to  ex- 
press our  horror  at  this  act  and  to 
elicit  appropriate  response  from  the 
Soviets.  President  Reagan,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  and  the  world  on 
September  5.  presented  indisputable 
proof  of  the  Soviet  guilt  and  an- 
nounced the  intentions  of  the  United 
States.  Our  representatives  to  the 
United  Natioris  presented  to  that 
body's  Security  Council  the  voices  and 
the  transcripts  of  the  Russian  pilots  as 
they  deliberately  shot  down  the  un- 
armed passenger  jet.  And  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  met  with  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  head  on.  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  demanding  full  inquiry  and 
publication  of  the  facts  of  the  terrible 
event. 

But  the  actions  proposed  and  taken 
thus  far  have  been  necessarily  limited 
in  their  scope.  The  United  States  is 
but  one  of  13  directly  injured  nations 
and  but  one  of  scores  of  offended  na- 
tions. We  cannot  act  unilaterally.  We 
cannot  effectively  curtail  the  transfer 
of  high  technology  to  the  Soviets  if 
our  allies  continue  in  a  business-as- 
usual  manner. 

There  are.  however,  some  actions 
which  we  can  take:  I  have  already  ini- 
tiated a  drive  to  raise  funds  for  the 
families  of  the  American  citizens  who 
were  executed  by  the  Soviet  missile. 
This  fund— the  Soviet  Massacre  Vic- 
tims Assistance  Fund— will  provide  im- 
mediate financial  support  for  those 
families  who  have  sustained  a  sudden, 
terrible  loss  as  a  result  of  this  brutal 
attack. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
popularly  known  as  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. I  have  called  for  a  special 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  commission  mem- 
bers to  investigate  and  bring  to  light 
all  pertinent  facts  regarding  this  gross 
violation  of  human  rights  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  believe  that  this  bipartisan  con- 
gressional group  can  do  much  to 
insure  that  the  details  of  the  horrible 
event  are  fully  exposed,  and  can  iden- 
tify measures  which  we  can  take  to 
prevent  its  recurrence.  Also,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee  I 
have  initiated  serious  study  of  meas- 
ures which  would  place  stringent  con- 
trols and  limitations  on  Soviet  and 
other  Warsaw  Pact  nations'  credit 
dealings  with  the  West.  At  present, 
those  countries  owe  Western  govern- 
ments and  private  banks  roughly  $86.4 
billion  for  loans  of  all  sorts.  Direct 
U.S.  Government  control  of  the  debts 
to  the  United  States,  coupled  with  pro- 


hibitions on  further  loans  and  compa- 
rable actions  by  our  allies,  could  give 
us  a  potent  weapon  with  wide  flexibil- 
ity in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  actions  which  we  have  taken, 
and  those  which  have  been  taken  by 
other  countries  of  the  world,  were  met 
first  with  total  denials,  and  now  with 
fantastic  allegations  of  United  States 
involvement  in  the  Soviet  crime.  It  is 
only  fortunate.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
world  is  not  as  stupid  as  the  Soviets 
appear  to  think  we  are.  The  crude  lies 
and  improbable  explanations  offered 
by  the  Soviets  have  been  rejected  by 
the  world  as  transparent  fabrications. 
Their  insulting  rhetoric,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  condemned  as  respon- 
sible for  a  Soviet  barbaric  attack,  has 
been  almost  universally  dismissed— 
even  by  many  countries  virtually  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Union.  One  need 
only  observe  the  unnatural,  nearly 
total  silence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  usually  the  apologists  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  to  realize  how  abysmally  their 
efforts  to  shift  the  blame  have  failed. 
And  their  paranoia-tinged  rationaliza- 
tion for  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
commercial  aircraft  has  evoked  horri- 
fied reaction  world-wide. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  September 
2,  1983,  editions  of  the  New  York  Post. 
Entitled  "Murder  in  the  Skies:  a 
Lesson  in  Outrage,  "  it  succinctly  sum- 
marizes the  initial  reaction  to  the  civil- 
ized world  on  hearing  of  this  terrible 
event. 

The  resolution  before  us  today.  Mr. 
President,  expresses  our  horror  and 
concern  to  the  world  in  the  wake  of 
this  tragic  crime.  We  must  speak  out. 
we  must  join  the  other  world  powers, 
in  the  total  and  absolute  condemna- 
tion of  this  terrible  massacre  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  do  any  less  would  be 
a  dereliction  of  our  duty,  and  an  igno- 
minous  comment  on  this  horrible,  de- 
liberate act  of  barbarism. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  2.  1983] 
Murder  in  the  Skies:  A  Lesson  in  Outrage 

The  barbaric,  inhuman  and  totally  inex- 
cusable Soviet  action  in  shooting  down  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  jumbo  jet  with  a  loss  of 
269  people  puts  a  clear  perspective  on  how 
we  should  see  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  interception  was  calculated  and  the 
decision  to  fire  on  the  airline  was  nothing 
less  than  an  act  of  international  mass 
murder  in  the  skies. 

It  is  no  excuse  that  the  Russians  are  para- 
noid about  air  space  near  their  military 
bases.  They  are  paranoid  about  their  entire 
territory  and  paranoid,  too.  even  about  the 
territory  of  countries  they  have  seized. 

The  Korean  plane  may  well  have  strayed 
off  course.  So  what? 

So  do  many  aircraft.  So  do  Soviet  planes 
operating  out  of  Cuban  bases  along  our 
Eastern  Seaboard.  They  are  not  shot  down. 
They  are  escorted  away— as  are  Cuban  air- 


liners which  violate  U.S.  airspace  over  New 
York  on  flights  to  Canada. 

This  was  no  accident.  This  was  a  deliber- 
ate act  committed  after  ample  opportunity 
was  available  for  consultation  with  the 
highest  Soviet  authorities. 

The  northern  Pacific  route  into  and  out  of 
Korea  and  Japan  is  highly  traveled.  Pan 
Am,  Japan  Air  Lines.  Northwest  Orient  and 
many  other  carriers  besides  Korean  Air 
Lines  fly  it  daily. 

Nor  could  there  have  been  any  possibility 
that  the  eight  Soviet  jet  fighters  which  fol- 
lowed the  KAL  plane  could  have  mistaken  it 
for  a  hostile  aircraft.  They  were  on  to  it  for 
two  and  a  half  hours.  Plenty  of  time  to  have 
established  that  it  was  not  an  "enemy" 
Iwmber. 

The  Soviet  SU-15  which  finally  shot  it 
down  had  it  within  visual  ot>servation. 
Indeed,  the  Soviet  pilot  identified  it  as  a  747 
passenger  airliner  in  his  radio  communica- 
tions with  his  base  when  he  asked  for  au- 
thority to  fire. 

There  are  extensive  internally  agreed  pro- 
cedures for  identifying  foreign  aircraft 
which  intrude  air  defense  zones.  The  inter- 
cepting aircraft  is  required  to  fly  up  to  a  po- 
sition in  front  of  the  foreign  plane  and  rock 
its  wings.  In  addition,  it  flashes  its  naviga- 
tion and  landing  lights  at  irregular  inter- 
vals—meaning. "You  have  been  intercepted, 
follow  me." 

Apparently,  none  of  the  procedures  were 
followed. 

The  Russians  compound  the  inhumanity 
of  their  action  by  their  response  to  the  trag- 
edy. 

A  brazen  statement  by  Tass.  the  official 
news  agency,  proclaims  that  the  ""unidenti- 
fied plane"'  did  not  have  navigation  lights, 
did  not  respond  to  queries  and  did  not  re- 
spond to  signals  and  warnings. 

Not  a  word  of  regret.  Not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  shooting  or  mitigate 
the  horror.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  statement 
does  not  even  concede  that  the  Soviet  fight- 
er shot  the  plane  down. 

Instead,  we  are  left  to  accept  the  unstated 
warning  that  Soviet  territory  is  inv'olate. 
that  all  who  approach  uninvited  do  bO  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  Shoot  first  i.s  the 
Soviet  philosophy  and  we  should  remt fiber 
it. 

From  all  sides  come  expressions  o:  out- 
rage and  protest.  There  is  a  surf8it  of  pro- 
posed counter  measures. 

What  use  is  a  renewed  U.S.  grain  embargo 
if  our  allies  are  ready,  as  they  were  over  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  to  make  up 
the  cancelled  orders?  What  use  is  a  trade 
ban  if  our  allies  are  ready,  as  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet-imposed  suppression  of 
freedom  in  Poland,  to  look  the  other  way. 

Even  the  U.S.  decision  to  summon  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  denounce  the  Soviet 
action  before  what  is  increasingly  less  possi- 
ble to  regard  as  the  decent  opinion  of  man- 
kind will  achieve  little.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  vote  whatever  resolution  is  brought  out 
of  the  eventual  sordid  compromise. 

We  are  not  impotent.  The  Soviet  action  is 
a  timely  confirmation  of  all  that  many  have 
long  known  and  too  many  have  l)een  ready 
or  ignore  or  set  aside. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  of  Yuri  Andropov,  no 
less  than  of  Brezhnev  or  of  Khruschev  and 
Stalin  before  them,  nothing  has  changed. 
They  still  build  walls  around  themselves— in 
the  sky  as  much  as  through  Berlin.  They 
still  blow^  up  people  without  warning— in  the 
open  skies  as  much  as  they  do  when  the  in- 
nocent seek  to  cross  their  territory. 


The  Soviets  do  not  respect  international 
law.  At  a  time  when  there  are  intense  pres- 
sures to  lower  our  defenses,  renew  cultural 
and  scientific  agreements  and  enter  a  bind- 
ing arms  control  agreement,  we  should  re- 
member yesterday— and  act  accordingly.* 


and  2  p.m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  tomor- 
row between  the  hours  of  12  noon  and 
2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


has  any  other  matter  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  I  believe,  will  be  here 
shortly,  but  let  me  make  preparations 
for  the  session  tomorrow.  To  begin 
with,  I  think  it  is  not  likely  now  that 
we  can  complete  our  work  on  the  com- 
promise version  of  the  Radio  Marti 
bill  in  time  to  complete  action  on  it 
this  evening.  I  am  fairly  sure  we  will 
be  able  to  do  that  tomorrow,  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOR    THE 
ROUTINE 


ORDER    FOR    PERIOD 
TRANSACTION       OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  more  than  10  minutes 
in  length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  that  I  hope  we  can  finish  the 
Radio  Marti  bill  in  very  short  order  to- 
morrow, because  it  would  be  the  hope 
of  the  leadership  that  we  can  reach 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion conference  report  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  2  p.m.  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes its  session  after  the  recess  for 
the  two-party  caucuses.  That  is  a  privi- 
leged matter,  and  I  understand  there 
are  no  items  in  disagreement  to  accom- 
pany the  conference  report. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  can  dispose  of 
the  conference  report  in  fairly  short 
order,  but  in  any  event  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  presently  intends  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  DOD  authorization  confer- 
ence report  when  we  resume  the  ses- 
sion after  the  recess  from  noon  to  2 
p.m. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  Radio  Marti  bill 
will  recur  as  the  unfinished  business. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  hope  and 
expect  that  that  measure  can  be 
worked  out  and  taken  to  final  passage 
soon  after  we  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  recess 
at  some  point  during  the  morning  for 
a  special  briefing.  I  will  not  take  up 
that  matter  until  tomorrow.  However, 
Senators  have  been  notified  by  the 
hotlines,  I  believe,  in  both  cloakrooms 
that  there  will  be  a  briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  S.  407  tomorrow- 
beginning  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  that  brief- 
ing will  be  for  Members  only  with  no 
staff. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM 
NOON  TO  2  P.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  Tuesday.  The  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  the  usual 
weekly  requirement  for  a  caucus  on 
that  day  between  the  hours  of  12  noon 


SENATOR  INOUYE  NAMED  AS 
ADVISER  TO  NATIONAL  BIPAR- 
TISAN COMMISSION  ON  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
my  intention  to  write  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  today  to  indicate 
to  him  my  selection  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Daniel  Inouye,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  the  late  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  on  the  advisory 
group  to  the  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America.  I  will 
supply  the  majority  leader  as  well  as 
Mr.  Inouye  with  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

I  make  this  announcement  for  the 
Record. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

P.   Mcdonald   of 


DEATH  OF 
LAWRENCE 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Matting- 
LY,  and  myself,  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  212.  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Lawrence  P. 
McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Lawrence  P. 
McDonald,  late  a  Representative  from  the 
Stale  of  Georgia. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact  today. 
I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 

I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order,  and  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Resolution  209  and 
Senate  Resolution  212.  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Henry  M.  Jackson,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  deceased  Lawrence  P. 
McDonald,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Georgia,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:22  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  September  13,  1983, 
at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  August 
15,  1983,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983: 
Department  of  Transportation 
Matthew  V.  Scocozza,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  Judith  T.  Connor,  resigned. 
In  the  Navy 
The   following-named   officer,   under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
section  5150.  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Research 
for  a  term  of  3  years 

To  be  chief  of  naval  research 
Rear  Adm.  John  B.  Mooney.  Jr..  002-20- 
6687/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  36. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

line  of  the  air  force 
To  be  major 
Abbott.  James  E..  459-66-0444 
Abbott.  Steven  L..  418-68-7006 
Abrams.  Jerry  D.,  257-70-0806 
Aceto.  Richard  A..  045-46-1782 


IMI 


23562 

Acklin.  James  T..  506-66-4639 
Adams.  Catherine  M..  115-38-3660 
Adams.  John  R..  528-68-6781 
Addison.  Leonard  B..  436-84-1462 
Adriance.  Gary  R..  060-40-8175 
Agee.  r>avid  A,.  218-54-9095 
Agosto.  Jose  R..  584-30-5493 
Ahlberg.  Ted  M..  530-34-1811 
Ainslie.  Gregory  L.,  096-42-5660 
Airman.  William  D..  147-42-6010 
Ajas,  Hiroshi.  243-80-6570 
Akana.  Chang  K..  567-80-6031 
Albani.  Orlando  J..  Jr..  022-40-0589 
Albers.  Alan  K.,  465-92-0623 
Albert.  Cecilia  C.  266-02-5832 
Albin.  Timothy  S..  260-78-9363 
Albrecht.  Franklin  J..  078-42-7436 
Alcaparras.  Robert  J..  549-68-6161 
Alderman.  Stephen  D..  014-40-7704 
AJdwell.  Anthony  A..  564-72-9285 
Alexander.  Gilbert  D..  Jr..  400-64-5354 
Alexander.  Glen  B..  227-74-0815 
Alexander.  Richard  S..  552-82-7331 
Alfieri.  Victor..  386-34-1749 
Alford.  Dennis  L..  347-44-9903 
Alfson.  Daniel  P..  572-78-7729 
Allen.  Craig  E..  227-74-5939 
Allen,  Francis  C.  023-36-1355 
Allen.  Jimmy  R.,  514-52-2790 
Allen.  Lawrence  L..  291-50-2176 
Allen.  Ralph  E..  226-76-3725 
Allen.  Scott  C.  253-82-9841 
Allenback.  Albert  A..  Jr..  214-48-5280 
Allison.  Steven  R..  406-66-1047 
Alsop.  James  A..  575-62-3542 
Alten.  Susan  E..  148-38-1354 
Alvis.  Joe  W.,  234-80-7610 
Ama.  Bron  T..  398-50-2324 
Amelung.  Martin  D..  585-30-1081 
Amend.  James  B..  462-88-4460 
Amrhein.  Paul  G..  392-38-3175 
Anderson.  Barbara  B..  073-38-5214 
Anderson.  Carl  E..  037-34-0979 
Anderson.  Eric  A..  249-82-0993 
Anderson.  Erik  C.  410-92-7334 
Anderson.  Ronald  A..  478-62-4941 
Anderson.  Ronald  N..  390-40-8795 
Anderson.  Tommy  S..  585-16-3331 
Andre.  Jon  T..  018-42-1418 
Andrew.  Dennis  A..  516-60-4375 
Andrew.  Thomas  L..  150-34-6145 
Andrews.  Udiko  E..  208-36-6196 
Andrews,  Robert  L..  Jr..  001-40-3734 
Andrews.  Thomas  R..  044-36-9530 
Angelico.  James  V..  265-60-3828 
Antenen.  James  L..  325-46-0166 
Apollonio,  Thomas  P.,  140-40-8999 
Apon,  Andrew  J.,  055-34-5449 
Appelhans,  James  T..  511-54-9737 
Arafiles,  Virgilio  P..  284-56-5006 
Arce,  Martin  F.,  527-80-5342 
Archibald,  Richard  C,  546-78-5999 
Arnold.  Richard  W..  136-38-5225 
Arnold,  Walter  A.,  240-76-0353 
Asbury,  Edward  T.,  Jr..  223-72-5123 
Ash.  Roy  D..  235-76-3441 
Ashcraft.  John  B..  274-80-7395 
Ashley.  Edward  M..  Jr..  284-46-7244 
Ashton.  Caleb  B..  197-04-6846 
Ashworth.  Jeffrey  C.  236-76-6709 
Aslakson.  Thomas  L..  224-68-2789 
Atherton.  Michael  J..  339-42-4464 
Atkins.  Scott  T..  314-48-1495 
Aubele.  James  F..  277-46-7172 
Auerswald.  Dennis  K..  136-42-3265 
Austin.  Dennis  L..  473-56-8107 
Avary.  Harold  T..  256-72-7475 
Axelrod.  Barry.  049-38-8682 
Ayers.  Freddie  A..  306-38-3115 
Babler,  Jerry  L..  395-54-9799 
Babson,  Thomas  P..  116-42-6273 
Bach,  George  L..  283-50-6376 
Bach.  Michael.  497-50-4240 
Badolato.  Anthony  G..  Jr..  171-40-3547 
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Badurek.  Darrell  J..  547-80-1692 
Baggett.  Larry  K..  306-46-9613 
Bailey.  Jack  L..  Jr..  219-50-4224 
Bailey.  James  D..  234-60-1921 
Bailey.  Ricky  L..  417-62-8572 
Bailey.  Stanley  D..  508-62-5310 
Bailey.  Wade  H.,  Jr..  234-76-8030 
Baird.  Danny  J..  466-84-7487 
Baird,  Richard  R.,  008-40-0185 
Baker,  Christopher  J..  289-46-4404 
Baker.  Graig  M..  270-50-1109 
Baker.  Curtis  A..  313-54-0754 
Baker.  Dean  L..  518-62-6521 
Baker.  James  R..  160-40-7974 
Baker.  Richard  J..  523-56-2103 
Baker.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  419-60-4560 
Baker.  Stanley  L..  308-50-7887 
Baker.  Terry  L..  277-46-0452 
Ball.  Jo  Ann..  553-66-6246 
Ball.  Ted  M..  420-64-9570 
Ballanco.  Edward  M..  143-42-8733 
Ballantine.  Terry  R..  105-40-6422 
Ballantyne.  Gene  A..  Jr..  480-52-6533 
Balogh.  Michael  J..  302-48-0656 
Baltz.  Robert  P..  066-36-9829 
Balzli.  Peter  J..  572-70-2417 
Banghart,  George  R.,  177-30-5832 
Bankey,  Daniel  E..  565-60-9106 
Barbee,  Leonard  P..  578-60-5274 
Bareither,  Van  A..  316-52-4403 
Barger,  Phillip  O.,  528-76-0527 
Barker.  Bruce  E.,  509-46-6200 
Barksdale.  Barry  W.,  410-86-4599 
Barlow.  Robert  J..  Jr..  554-82-9650 
Barnard.  Benjamin  H..  430-92-8872 
Barnes.  James  H..  Jr..  230-72-1027 
Barnes,  Randall  T..  251-86-6091 
Barnett,  Jeffery  R.,  016-40-3687 
Barnoski.  John  J.,  024-36-3703 
Barr.  Thomas  L..  261-86-3127 
Barranti.  John  C.  163-38-7237 
Barrett.  Charles  W..  Jr..  317-50-7779 
Barrett.  Guy  K..  481-60-9367 
Barrier,  Richard  D.,  242-74-9372 
Barris,  Bernard  C,  111-42-8882 
Barrow,  Robert  J.,  422-72-0274 
Barry,  John  L.,  056-44-7396 
Barthel.  Richard  L..  215-42-5719 
Bartley,  Barbara  A.,  531-50-7571 
Bartol.  Thomas  J..  004-50-9576 
Barton.  Eugene  F..  273-42-5356 
Barton.  Raymond  O..  III..  260-84-6756 
Bass.  James  M..  252-76-5470 
Bass.  Keith  A.,  462-90-6936 
Bass,  Thomas  L.,  546-70-9051 
Bate.  Stephen  A..  280-44-5556 
Bates.  Leonard  C.  485-60-5143 
Bates,  Leonard  H.,  258-72-8960 
Battista.  Thomas  R.,  075-42-6961 
Bauman,  Robert  H.,  570-64-9630 
Baumgartel,  Gary  P.,  016-36-7520 
Baxter,  Gary  D.,  431-78-8723 
Beal,  Earl  R.,  152-34-9020 
Beaman,  Robert  E.,  476-52-2666 
Bean,  David  M.,  266-96-0548 
Beasley,  Everett  L.,  Jr.,  411-80-7479 
Beck,  Roger  A.,  491-42  1777 
Beck,  William  C  ,  11.  558-74-9333 
Becker,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  098-40-5806 
Beckett,  Edward  J.,  464-66-4753 
Bedzyk.  William  L..  401-56-4190 
Beechel.  William  R..  572-84-0281 
Beermann.  Robert  R..  505-58-5224 
Beesley.  Jon  S..  519-64-6522 
Beesley,  Ronald  L..  441-52-3412 
Belche.  Donald  E..  228-64-8304 
Belie.  Robert  G..  443-48-3613 
Belk.  Ronald  E..  355-38-4577 
Bell.  David  G..  451-92-9204 
Bell.  David  M..  507-68-5893 
Bellabona.  Joseph  A..  018-36-3417 
Belle.  Donald  G..  237-88-0776 
Bender.  Duane  E..  Jr..  550-74-0938 
Bendure.  Alva  E.,  Ill,  585-38-0027 


Bennett,  Bruce  A.,  551-72-8642 
Bennett,  Douglas  L.,  465-84-4661 
Bennett,  Keith  A.,  007-44-3698 
Bennett.  Ross  E..  436-60-8141 
Bentsen.  David  C.  517-56-5389 
Berendt.  Steven  E..  521-70-5974 
Beres.  Thomas  M..  553-84-1434 
Berg.  Alan  E..  474-56-3973 
Bergam.  Thomas  E..  041-40-0583 
Bergdoll.  Robert  G..  404-62-2308 
Berlin.  Rodney  J..  472-60-9756 
Berry,  Robert  L.,  587-09-0363 
Bessel.  Robert  P..  Jr.,  047-42-8212 
Bessette.  Gerald  R..  501-56-5189 
Best.  Eugene  S..  251-88-9224 
Bethart.  Thomas  H..  076-38-8885 
Betz.  Calvin  T..  369-46-4110 
Biancalana.  Martin  J..  344-40-2064 
Bibby.  Thomas  M..  148-44-8637 
Bielski.  James  L..  171-36-1794 
Bierck,  William  J.,  Jr.,  585-24-5207 
Binn,  Brian  A.,  152-42-9769 
Birkhimer,  John  D.,  315-48-9153 
Bittlinger,  Harry  F..  Jr..  409-76-2768 
Bizub,  Andrew  Jr..  359-44-9025 
Bizzell.  James  W..  486-54-6509 
Bjork.  James  R..  311-48-9847 
Black.  Arthur  N..  178-34-7074 
Black.  James  O..  447-48-6957 
Black.  Robert  H..  261-82-6405 
Black.  Roie  R..  230-60-6905 
Blackwell.  Larry  W..  Sr..  439-70-5881 
Blank.  Gary  F..  201-42-4980 
Bledsoe.  Jim  A.,  518-56-0651 
Bley,  William  R..  532-48-6726 
Blocher.  William  K..  513-52-1524 
Block,  Leroy  A.,  353-42-9319 
Bloom.  James  P..  349-36-3193 
Bloss.  Ronald  R.,  490-48-6912 
Blume.  John  E..  Jr..  261-80-3230 
Blyseth.  Gordon  L.,  569-64-6849 
Bock.  Larry  K..  430-96-4071 
Boden.  Daryl  G..  522-60-8087 
Boeck.  John  T.,  Jr..  226-68-1334 
Boehm.  Thomas  T..  387-50-1117 
Boehmer.  Steven  C.  275-48-2871 
Bogdanski.  Vincent  A.,  261-11-9854 
Boggs,  Dwight  R.,  218-60-2934 
Boggs,  John  A.,  231-62-3029 
Bohlin,  Howard  R.,  338-42-3518 
Boles,  Lyman  M.,  442-50-2863 
Bolt,  Russell  T.,  254-76-9053 
Bombeck,  Jeffrey  L.,  061-38-3256 
Bombinski,  Gregory  G.,  321-40-5827 
Bone,  James  R..  556-54-7579 
Bonewitz.  Joel  D..  425-94-0934 
Bonnell.  Richard  A.,  232-84-0833 
Bonner.  Alan  L..  445-46-5355 
Bonnett,  George  C,  Jr.,  299-46-4399 
Booker,  David  L.,  508-62-2125 
Booker,  Hollis  E.,  413-84-8082 
Boone,  Harold  L.,  424-66-5866 
Boozer,  John  W.,  III..  242-80-9927 
Borenstein.  Richard  D..  179-38-9615 
Borgman.  Marvin  L..  479-50-0395 
Borkowski.  Robert  A..  350-42-6697 
Borysewicz.  Michael  D..  069-42-4710 
Bosi,  Louis  E..  408-66-8867 
Bossen.  Dennis  A..  543-48-4463 
Bost.  Barry  F..  250-80-5532 
Both.  Donald  M..  281-44-1125 
Botts.  Douglas  L..  451-84-0083 
Boudreau.  Robert  N..  022-42-1548 
Bourret.  Gary  M..  361-38-3187 
Boutin.  Donald  R..  024-28-6710 
Bowen.  Charles  A..  267-70-0849 
Bowen.  Clayton  P..  551-94-6845 
Bowes.  Daniel  J..  231-68-5975 
Bowiin,  William  F.,  190-40-2176 
Bowman.  David  M.,  534-54-6069 
Bowman.  Margaret  A..  088-40-7208 
Bowman.  Robert  L..  Jr..  441-52-1329 
Bowman.  Ronald  L..  275-46-5421 
Boyd.  Anne  W.,  539-40-8929 
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Boyd.  Harold  S..  415-74-2829 
Boyd,  Thomas  J..  160-38-0280 
Boylan.  Gary  D..  544-50-7531 
Boyle,  David  R.,  293-40-6624 
Boyle,  Walter  F.,  283-50-7772 
Boyles.  Harrell  W.,  430-92-4545 
Bozoukoff.  Michael  J.,  165-40-0050 
Brader,  Thomas  G.,  466-74-4040 
Bradford,  David  G..  216-54-3073 
Bradie.  Ross  L..  265-74-6920 
Bradley,  Paul  B.,  517-58-0663 
Bradshaw,  Steven  M..  261-96-3264 
Brady.  Thomas  P..  408-82-1686 
Branch.  Milton  E..  Jr..  256-86-8967 
Brandt.  Martin  C.  523-62-3947 
Brannick.  Michael  R..  452-84-6347 
Branson.  Terry  W..  526-82-7524 
Brantley.  James  M..  243-76-9830 
Brasch.  Mary  K..  572-76-0198 
Braun.  David  W.,  299-44-9462 
Braun.  Richard  H..  552-58-2085 
Brechtel,  Donald  L..  426-94-5151 
Breed.  John  A..  384-56-4858 
Bretana.  Charles  Jr..  148-38-5971 
Brewer.  Jack  V..  446-42-7807 
Brewer.  Milton  M..  585-48-0785 
Brier.  Robert  B..  548-88-5521 
Briggs.  Hugh  C.  410-88-7948 
Briggs.  Lewis  W..  438-72-3330 
Brighan.  Richard  R..  455-80-1281 
Britt.  David  L..  392-52-4526 
Britton.  Edward  J.,  204-36-6780 
Brock,  John  T..  256-80-7527 
Brockner,  Charles  R.,  057-44-2169 
Brod.  Joseph  D..  462-90-9733 
Broda.  Kenneth  F..  276-50-9400 
Broderick.  Michael  D.,  326-44-8278 
Bronson,  Bruce  G..  540-56-9828 
Brooks.  Randale  E..  278-50-0576 
Broussard,  Dennis  R.,  438-78-7196 
Broussard,  Robert  E.,  543-52-3062 
Brow,  Raymond  W..  Jr..  285-50-8533 
Brower.  Douglas  R..  364-56-5485 
Brower.  John  S..  546-88-3734 
Brown.  Bruce  A.,  254-74-8381 
Brown.  Charles  D.,  485-64-1265 
Brown.  Henry  H..  261-02-5634 
Brown,  Kathryn  A.,  267-84-7304 
Brown.  Kenneth  R..  560-76-8027 
Brown.  Kenneth  S.,  266-82-1934 
Brown.  Larry  J..  479-64-4240 
Brown.  Paul  T..  Jr..  250-94-6985 
Brown.  Ralph  B..  Jr..  167-42-6345 
Brown.  Robert  W..  353-44-6925 
Brown.  Sidney.  A..  Jr.,  430-90-7749 
Brown,  Thomas  E..  162-42-7788 
Brown.  Walter  J..  Jr.,  438-72-2612 
Brown,  William  J..  247-86-9450 
Browning.  Drew  W..  437-78-7586 
Bruce.  Christopher  D..  122-36-0596 
Bruce.  Leslie  A..  490-52-7578 
Brumby,  Jerome  P.,  255-84-5134 
Brumfield,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  439-72-5959 
Brumlow,  Ronald  L.,  409-60-7549 
Brunetti,  Willie  D.,  314-46-1601 
Bryant,  Danny  M.,  413-86-3316 
Bryce.  Walter  F..  Jr..  261-96-1801 
Bryson.  Frank  B..  417-56-3074 
Buchanan.  Rickey  L..  532-36-5759 
Buchholtz.  Gale  R..  388-56-0686 
Buck.  Richard  L..  474-54-6739 
Buckner.  John  P.,  160-42-5690 
Buckwalter.  David  T..  205-38-0966 
Bull.  Stephen  D.,  III.  019-38-9687 
Bumpas.  Michael  L..  432-86-1303 
Bunner.  Randle  K..  325-46-9141 
Bunuan.  George  V..  549-58-1506 
Burch.  Michael  A.,  464-76-7607 
Burg.  Jerome  W..  392-48-1540 
Burgar.  John  D.,  459-72-7073 
Burge,  Legand  L.,  Jr.,  442-50-6183 
Burger,  George  H.,  367-52-5771 
Burke.  Bron  A..  451-98-3161 
Burkhaulter.  Don  E..  454-88-1459 
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Burns.  James  M..  464-78-2103 
Burns.  Thomas  J..  018-36-4298 
Burson.  James  M..  284-48-9238 
Burt.  Martin  R..  453-82-8033 
Burton.  Dsvid  H..  Jr.,  140-38-7298 
Busch,  Stephen  P.,  255-74-1387 
Bush,  Michael  D.,  416-58-6110 
Bush.  MoDy  K..  251-84-3802 
Bushman.  Robert  L.,  274-48-4777 
Buss,  Robert  C,  223-74-6814 
Buss,  William  D.,  228-72-2527 
Butler,  Brett  M.,  262-94-1044 
Butler,  Gerald  J..  506-64-6224 
Butler,  Jeffrey  C,  244-78-8277 
Butler.  Ralph  Q..  418-60-8431 
Butler.  Robert  K..  Jr..  089-38-6068 
Butler,  Ronald  R..  286-36-5864 
Butner.  Heinz  L..  561-66-4908 
Butt.  Ray  L..  Jr..  280-48-6475 
Buttner.  Edward  G..  097-36-7770 
Buzzatto.  John  L..  178-40-1930 
Bycura.  Michael  W..  278-44-1233 
Bystrom.  Karl  H..  467-80-5879 
Cahill.  Dennis  P..  110-38-1408 
Calcutt.  Harry  M..  Jr..  250-86-5670 
Caldwell.  Charles  S..  512-56-0194 
Caldwell.  Ronald  E.,  251-92-3698 
Callaghan,  Michael  D.,  002-38-0046 
Callahan,  Paul  J.,  022-42-1316 
Callahan,  Timothy  P..  380-50-6905 
Calvert.  Paul  H..  413-86-2780 
Camacho,  Enrique.  437-64-0294 
Camacho.  Harold  J..  Jr..  552-82-5377 
Camann,  Stephen  P..  066-44-3948 
Cameron,  Jeffrey  A.,  482-64-2912 
Campano.  Michael  A.,  147-42-3916 
Campbell,  Paul  C,  II  570-76-6969 
Campbell,  Sandra  A.,  351-36-4903 
Canady,  Ralph  W.,  515-54-5812 
Cannistraci.  Biagio  E..  551-86-5266 
Canny.  Regis.  186-42-3636 
Canny.  William,  197-40-1348 
Cantwell.  Francis  X..  026-38-9081 
Capes.  Robert  C.  298-48-2763 
Capillupo.  Carl  A..  524-62-4313 
Capp.  Thomas  W..  176-42-7270 
Carey,  Bernard  P..  III.  206-42-8113 
Carey.  Bruce  J..  416-72-2685 
Carlino.  Steve  J.,  438-72-9846 
Carlson.  Gregory  J..  468-58-4455 
Carlson.  Robert  D..  030-40-1145 
Carlton.  James  W..  349-42-5349 
Carnahan,  Robert  A..  497-46-8789 
Carnes.  William  V..  265-72-1201 
Carr.  Vernon  III.  451-82-5084 
Carroll.  Julian  C.  237-84-7274 
Carroll.  Oscar  F..  Jr.,  007-48-3060 
Carroll,  Stephen  W.,  054-36-4305 
Carroll.  William  B..  460-76-4149 
Carson.  Shirley  R.,  310-48-0137 
Carter.  Bruce  R..  255-84-9659 
Carter.  Charles  E..  Jr..  436-76-8402 
Carter.  Dale  K..  532-52-9286 
Carter.  Micheal  E..  574-16-2456 
Carter,  Thomas  L.,  412-90-8008 
Carty,  Robert  F.,  230-72-1115 
Carver,  John  W..  218-46-8644 
Casdorph,  Thomas  R.,  235-78-4636 
Casey.  Richard  J..  010-77-7432 
Cashes.  Joseph  A..  136-44-6474 
Cassaw.  Allen  L..  565-60-4233 
Casteel,  Burton  A.,  Jr.,  267-64-4318 
Castle.  George  L..  585-30-4785 
Castle.  Steve  G..  113-40-5909 
Casto.  Stephen  R..  297-48-0283 
Cattron,  Kirt  R..  523-58-5153 
Cerney.  Ralph  S..  Jr..  550-72-9959 
Cervone,  Daniel  J..  184-38-3278 
Chacey.  David  D..  Jr..  511-54-0500 
Chadwick.  Cory  R..  535-48-9376 
Chaffin.  David  E..  411-82-6369 
Chamberlin.  Kurt  T..  520-58-0753 
Chambers.  Paul  D..  119-38-1333 
Chambers.  Thomas  W..  057-42-8014 


Champagne.  Joseph  S..  267-54-9916 
Champion.  Marvin  C.  417-66-0487 
Chandler.  Carrol  H.,  487-58-9115 
Chandler,  Michael  R.,  455-84-4453 
Chang,  Lester  K.  C,  575-56-9570 
Chapman.  Benjamin  N..  585-10-1078 
Chapman.  Clayton  J..  Jr..  548-74-3399 
Chapman.  Craig  E..  554-64-2042 
Chapman.  Robert  M..  Jr..  420-70-6453 
Charland,  David  R..  007-44-1344 
Chayer.  Linwood  N..  007-48-5704 
Cheek.  Richard  V..  384-48-0514 
Cheney.  Richard  S..  559-74-4256 
Chesterman.  Patrick  J..  481-66-4508 
Chiabotti,  Stephen  D.,  470-60-5797 
Chiesa,  Charles  L.,  135-40-9689 
Childress,  Eric  W.,  306-50-3766 
Chodacki.  John  A..  354-42-4957 
Christ.  Joseph  W.,  433-62-6073 
Christenson,  Jon  M.,  524-44-1281 
Christopher,  Richard  S.,  106-36-2958 
Ciaccia,  Paul  178-36-4865 
Clark.  Gary  L..  430-88-7552 
Clark,  Gerald  D..  194-40-0260 
Clark,  Horace  P.,  331-40-7185 
Clark,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  434-66-2380 
Clark.  Steven  P..  562-88-0500 
Clark.  Thomas  R..  523-54-6926 
Clark.  William  G..  134-36-4413 
Clarke.  Lane  R..  219-56-1717 
Claunch.  Gary  W..  444-52-9324 
Clayton.  William  S.,  307-46-1616 
Cleppe,  Peter  M..  540-54-5403 
Clifford,  Kevin  S.,  230-76-5685 
Cline,  Scott  S.,  012-40-2546 
Cloppas,  James  D..  231-66-8199 
Cloutier.  Roger  L..  004-34-3365 
Clymer,  Gregg  N..  313-54-0423 
Coffey.  Barbara  E.  354-38-5980 
Colarco.  Richard  F..  123-40-6883 
Cole.  Danny  J..  413-78-8581 
Cole.  Donald  D..  412-58-7934 
Cole.  Douglas  L..  045-40-0218 
Cole,  James  L..  430-86-1923 
Cole.  Wesley  D..  Jr..  434-82-3867 
Cole.  William  H..  387-50-8923 
Colegrove.  Charles  M.,  270-46-7812 
Coleman,  Richard  A..  Jr.,  246-58-5256 
Coleman,  William  T.,  252-70-2344 
Colenda,  Frank  B.,  228-72-3416 
Colliander,  Paul  G.,  569-74-9170 
Collins,  Dale  H.,  209-40-9302 
Collins,  Dennis  R.,  490-50-2734 
Collins,  Patrick  J.,  110-40-2062 
Collins,  Paul  W.,  457-76-1750 
Collins,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  510-56-9626 
Collinsworth,  Ross  B.,  527-70-5626 
Colvin,  Gregory  B.,  201-40-3417 
Combs,  Doyle  F.,  Jr.,  410-76-0450 
Combs,  Nicholas  E.,  262-86-0682 
Conley.  Robert  J.,  277-50-7937 
Conley,  Terry  G.,  406-56-6458 
Conner.  Albert  G..  293-50-3151 
Connors.  James  B..  132-40-7450 
Conrad.  Stephen  H..  223-74-9284 
Conroy.  James  G..  286-48-0236 
Cook.  Candice  L..  555-80-5122 
Cook.  Curtis  R.,  496-52-0641 
Cook,  Jimmy  D.,  432-82-5671 
Cook,  Robert  W..  503-60-1787 
Cook,  Sharla  J.,  528-82-0473 
Cooper.  George  A..  143-40-0967 
Cooper.  James  L..  Jr..  457-68-0781 
Coppock.  Kelvin  R..  261-90-0425 
Cornette,  Earl  M..  Jr..  436-80-5448 
Cornwall,  Charles  L.,  266-82-5115 
Corradetti,  John  J..  Jr.,  083-40-6030 
Correll,  Basil  H.,  Jr.,  003-32-0233 
Corrigan,  James  F.,  107-40-8068 
Cote,  Brian  J..  082-42-4091 
Cottingham.  William  O..  III..  225-64-9170 
Coughter.  Philip  J..  047-44-5061 
Coullahan.  Patrick  M..  136-44-6469 
Coulter,  Dennis  M.,  570-86-0097 
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Courson.  David  A..  333-38-0369 
Court.  Charles  M.,  351-40-0004 
Couto.  C.  Douglass.  482-62-3736 
Cowan.  Paul  G..  578-50-8792 
Cox.  Gary  P..  258-72-0780 
Cox.  Jerry  J..  457-64-1400 
Cox.  Lelon  S..  284-48-6185 
Cox.  Robert  S..  224-68^823 
Cox.  Steven  M..  470-60-8546 
Coy.  Gary  L..  311-56-8228 
Coyle,  Joseph  P..  529-66-3847 
Craddock.  William  R.,  419-62-3004 
Craig.  Dennis  B..  410-90-5356 
Craig.  Robert  G..  449-68-6179 
Crawford.  Arthur  C.  Jr..  550-56-2272 
Crawford.  Cameron  M..  521-66-5902 
Crawford.  Ervin.  250-76-4743 
Crawford.  Robert  D..  263-02-9354 
Crawford.  Thomas  M..  III..  585-16-8849 
Crawford.  Tommy  P..  585-20-8769 
Cribbs.  Maria  I..  449-94-1906 
Crickmore,  Jimmie  L..  238-64-9028 
Cridlebaugh.  Allan  B..  554-80-4419 
Critchlow.  Carl  L..  224-68-2189 
Croom.  Charles  E..  Jr..  137-40-6468 
Crouch.  Jimmy  E..  Jr..  435-74-1634 
Crowder.  Benjamin  G..  526-66-9998 
Crowe,  Lowell  R..  515-44-1511 
Crowley.  James  M..  217-50-4992 
Crozier.  Michael  W..  222-32-9009 
Crumm,  William  L..  363-58-2458 
Cruse.  Gary  W..  432-94-1701 
Cryer.  Jerry  M..  463-84-4973 
Cultice.  William  W..  300-48-6423 
Cummings.  Robert  L..  223-74-9380 
Cummings.  Stephen  P..  096-40-9897 
Cunningham.  James  A..  532-48-8904 
Cunningham.  Joseph  R..  007-46-7691 
Cunningham.  Robert  E..  313-48-4383 
Cunningham.  Ronald  C.  523-64-3937 
Curran.  James  T..  261-82-4018 
Currey.  Daniel  A..  257-74-2491 
Curtis.  William  E..  506-58-2911 
Cyr.  Prank  P..  Jr..  215-52-9643 
Daigle.  Elliott  L..  Jr..  436-72-0292 
Daigle.  Paul  R..  030-42-1087 
Dalton.  John  W..  487-56-3799 
Damico.  Robert  A..  149-30-7695 
Damman.  Lawrence  M..  561-76-0575 
Danford.  Terrance  A..  521-78-4840 
Daniel.  Paul  A..  250-76-0913 
Dark.  William  S.  237-74-2166 
Darnell.  Gerald  A..  311-50-7605 
Daup.  James  E..  299-38-7855 
Davenport.  John  M..  284-50-5460 
Davidson.  James  A..  409-88-6092 
Davis,  Dale  L..  496-48-2333 
Davis.  James  A..  501-56-5321 
Davis.  James  H..  249-82-3393 
Davis.  John  C.  337-40-6153 
Davis.  John  C,  432-88-0827 
Davis.  John  R..  313-48-3475 
Davis.  John  R..  110-38-8966 
Davis.  Joseph  L..  249-86-7511 
Davis.  Larry  P..  436-72-9961 
Davis.  Philip  R..  365-52-2814 
Davis,  Richard  L.,  546-74-1989 
Davis.  Richard  L..  461-88-2978 
Davis,  Rickey  I..  408-80-1200 
Davis.  Stewart  B..  223-76-2190 
Davis.  William  K..  545-84-4672 
Davoli.  Adrian.  163-38-3384 
Dean.  George  E..  228-70-3427 
Dean.  George  R..  Jr..  451-88-2541 
Dean.  Gregory  O..  Sr..  285-46-5806 
Dean.  Roger  A..  232-84-0112 
Decapua.  Michael  L..  044-42-5020 
Decker.  Allen  B..  423-64-7777 
Decker.  Randall  L..  390-42-8576 
Deehan.  Paul  G..  025-40-3535 
Deese.  John  R..  262-90-9538 
Delaney.  Stephen  M..  522-74-7726 
Dellinger,  Thomas  T.,  440-48-3086 
Deloughry,  James  P.,  086-40-2804 
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Delre.  Saundra  L..  234-80-5475 
Demarest.  Victor  A..  Jr..  438-70-2245 
Demel.  Steven  M..  545-82-7323 
Deming.  Russell  A..  074-40-3080 
Demoret.  Guy  W..  II.  263-82-9889 
Denne.  Walter  M..  Jr..  042-42-4165 
Dennis.  Craig  K..  070-40-8398 
Dennis.  David  T..  513-44-9079 
Dennis.  John  W..  Jr..  226-72-5184 
Denny.  Andy  C.  243-72-8383 
Denzler.  Larry  D..  424-66-6292 
Desanto.  Robert  J..  154-32-9220 
Descheneaux.  Ronald  V..  027-34-6769 
Desmarais,  Timothy  J..  211-36-0883 
Dewispelare.  Aaron  R..  506-58-0965 
Diamon.  Charles  M..  389-46-6240 
Dibeneditto.  Joseph  P..  046-38-7641 
Dickey.  Elmer  W..  565-72-3711 
Dickinson.  Ross  E..  571-64-2423 
Dickson.  Charles  L..  462-70-8494 
Dieckmann,  Jennifer  L..  348-44-3843 
DielU.  John  P..  469-58-1665 
Dilly.  Robert  L..  455-88-9089 
Diprimo.  Mario  K..  327-44-9031 
Discala.  Michael  L..  040-48-5778 
Dixon.  Colin  A..  Jr..  163-42-2648 
Dobrowolski.  Henry  J..  536-44-3734 
Dockery.  John  R..  456-78-3511 
Doerr.  Robert  D..  585-42-7394 
Donahue.  Harold.  161-38-2793 
Donley.  James  W..  Jr..  233-72-7247 
Donnell,  Douglass  W..  076-38-2402 
Donohue.  Robert  P..  Jr..  553-68-5287 
Dooley.  Charles  P..  251-72-5683 
Doolittle.  Edward  G..  045-28-4161 
Doonan.  Philip  S..  526-46-5548 
Dorey.  Edward  L..  008-30-3995 
Doroff.  Dennis  F..  469-58-8793 
Doten.  Gregory  A..  533-46-1952 
Doucette.  Richard  E..  546-56-1909 
Douglas.  Charles  K..  510-50-7151 
Douglass.  Stephen  R..  413-86-1176 
Dowd.  Robert  M..  033-38-8669 
Downer.  Virgil  D..  530-28-6847 
Drain.  Dennis  R..  506-60-6060 
Drake  Michael  P..  161-42-3080 
Drechsler.  Peter.  126-34-8900 
Dreiling.  Rene  F..  512-54-9968 
Drenkhan  Donald  F..  Jr..  269-44-8606 
Drost.  Gary  C,  513-50-8763 
Duale.  William  R..  288-46-3603 
Ducharme.  Paul  E..  002-40-6731 
Duckett.  Franklin  D.,  499-38-1891 
Ducote,  Dennis  L..  435-68-4133 
Duerson.  Carl  T..  Jr..  442-48-6649 
Duke.  Gary  L..  334-40-6217 
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Hoening.  Donald  D..  296-44-4039 
Hofeling.  David  H..  503-58-9334 
Hoffman.  Frederick  C.  164-36-3704 
Hoffman.  Frederick  S..  044-40-3571 
Hoffman.  Gregory  L..  512-52-8573 
Hohmann.  Lee  R..  048-38-3903 
Hokaj.  David  D..  205-40-8981 
Hoke.  Franklin  E..  Jr..  085-38-4386 
Holden.  Richard  W..  391-44-2461 
Holland.  George  A..  II.  551-64-8419 
Hollberg.  James  L..  291-46-3261 
Hollingsworlh.  Daniel  J..  447-44-0806 
Hollingsworth.  Thomas  G..  217-54-9241 
HoUister.  Phillip  C.  009-30-6305 
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Holm.  Michael  J..  536-50-6138 
Holmans.  Jimmie  D..  462-66-8721 
Holmes.  Albert  L..  Jr..  410-86-0825 
Holmes.  Daniel  R..  210-40-4505 
Holmes.  David  K..  254-86-7924 
Holmes.  Vernon  I..  251-80-7478 
Holoquist.  Michael  R..  395-54-5462 
Holroyd.  William  H..  248-74-3048 
Holsen.  Charles  F..  526-94-6769 
Holt.  James  R..  528-62-6125 
Holtzman.  Lynn  I..  322-40-7566 
Homan.  True  E..  562-78-2490 
Honaker.  Robert  L..  263-90-5067 
Hood.  Robert  M..  309-54-5468 
Hooker.  Gary  L..  449-80-3753 
Hooper.  Robert  A..  411-80-5094 
Hopewell.  William  E..  301-44-1342 
Hopkins.  Arthur  T..  Jr.,  006-50-0256 
Hopkins.  John  D..  151-32-1886 
Hopson.  Jerry  M..  406-60-5744 
Horace.  Robert  F..  Jr..  167-42  7684 
Horch.  Thomas  C.  453-82-6865 
Home.  Gary  A..  463-86-5060 
Horsfall.  John  D..  396-52-9874 
Horton.  Charles  L..  433-84-2104 
Rosea.  Bruce  J..  459-84-3659 
Houde.  David  W  .  032-38-5883 
Houghton.  Mary  I..  481-58-3222 
Houk.  Linda  D..  263-92-2512 
Houle.  Edward  H..  571-74  1025 
Houp.  Gary  S..  265-86-7317 
Householder.  Rich  F..  179-34-5619 
Howard.  Michael  T..  406-70-6194 
Howard.  Richard  C.  368-52-9622 
Howe.  James  M..  460-78  3639 
Howell.  Larry  B..  255-82-3869 
Howell.  Thomas  O..  403-60  2338 
Howell.  William  D..  467-82  5690 
Hoyle.  Stephen  C.  569-80-8067 
HriU.  Stephen  J..  296-46-2606 
Hu.  Edward  C.  Y..  300-46-2624 
Hub.  Michael  G..  129-40-4872 
Hubbard.  Allen  W..  462-66-1258 
Ruber.  Victor  M..  289-50-8177 
Hudlin.  Charles  W..  441-44-3360 
Hudson.  Charles  L..  249-74-6090 
Hudson.  John  L..  437-72-5860 
Hudson.  Raymond  E..  Jr..  002  36-1874 
Huffman.  Allan  K..  467-76-2884 
Hughes.  Gregg  M..  544-54-1478 
Hughes.  Ralph  L..  553-60-2073 
Hunt.  Darrel  403-70-7625 
Hunt.  John  A..  401-72-5584 
Hunt.  Penelope  A..  558-70-9408 
Hunt.  Philip  S..  527-86-2189 
Huntsman.  Jay  K..  263-90-2786 
Hurst.  Gary  R..  411-78-5613 
Huston.  Edward  S..  198-42-0824 
Hutchinson.  Jeffrey  K..  548-66-3539 
Hypes.  Terry  L..  224  74-0553 
Ibarra.  Guillermo.  568-76-4701 
Ide.  Bruce  M..  219-48-0493 
Imler.  Thomas  A..  417-64  0096 
Inman.  Ralph  R..  315-46-3990 
Irish.  Robert  B..  137-40-0114 
Irvin.  Kenneth  L..  435-84-1191 
Irvine.  Edward  B..  267-70-9360 
Isaacs.  Larry  K..  585-34-7776 
Isabelle.  Robert  R..  001-38-1013 
Island.  Richard  T..  504-54-3560 
Jack.  Gary  C.  216-54-0356 
Jackson.  Daniel  T..  226-54-8252 
Jackson.  Donald  E..  268-50-6961 
Jackson.  James  R..  252-78-3265 
Jackson.  Richard  W..  004-52-2860 
Jackson.  Steven  R..  548-84-3052 
Jackson.  Thomas  L..  296-44  9250 
Jacobs.  John  E.,  189-36-7486 
Jacocks.  Henry  L..  062-38-4689 
Jacques.  Paul  P..  512-50-1679 
Jahnke.  Thomas  O..  325-38  1541 
James,  Charley  B..  418-64-6034 
James.  Norton  B..  III.  267-70  8500 
James.  Robert  L..  529-74  1850 


James,  Sidney.  Jr..  223-14-4388 
Janssen.  Frank  A..  156-42-8316 
Janulis.  James  F..  353-40-6630 
Jaremko.  Christine  L..  038-32-3829 
Jarrell,  George  A..  587-03-9011 
Jasinski.  Andrew  B..  148-42-6810 
Jeffreys.  John  R..  536-56-2894 
Jensen.  Harold  M..  Jr..  045-42-5783 
Jensen.  Stephen  L..  528-50-2087 
Jenson.  John  W..  517-62-0421 
Jewell,  David  C.  553-78-4105 
Jirele.  David  J..  476-56-2729 
Johns.  James  C.  247-92-0753 
Johnson.  Charles  L..  II.  416-70-5967 
Johnson.  Craig  A..  168-42-2481 
Johnson.  Curtis  D..  215-50-1064 
Johnson.  Daniel  E..  078-38-6080 
Johnson.  Darrell  J..  235-80-6342 
Johnson.  Duane  C.  558-76-7531 
Johnson.  Gregory  S..  450-82-7175 
Johnson.  James  H..  574-20-1475 
Johnson.  James  W..  314-50-0446 
Johnson.  Jeanne  M.,  524-54-5974 
Johnson.  Jerome  E..  392-48-6290 
Johnson.  Jont  G..  243-56-0284 
Johnson.  Joseph  R..  417-66-4603 
Johnson,  Laurence  A.,  496-52-9603 
Johnson.  Leon  J..  032-38-7667 
Johnson.  Melvin  D..  516-62-0634 
Johnson.  Pharris  D..  260-82-3430 
Johnson.  Richard  L..  534-30-7253 
Johnson.  Robert  L..  267-84-6987 
Johnson.  Samuel  C.  III.  224-70-1507 
Johnson.  Thomas  L..  533-56-2965 
Johnston.  Eric  R..  007-48-3099 
Johnston.  Jeffrey  M..  539-44-8459 
Jokinen.  Prank  R..  287-42-3644 
Jollett.  Lewis  D..  253-84-2235 
Jones.  Brent  W..  341-42-4518 
Jones.  Clifford  L..  519-58-0091 
Jones.  Donald  E..  587-40-7339 
Jones.  Donny  R..  254-82-3658 
Jones.  Douglas  N..  243-72-6061 
Jones.  Gregory  L..  366-54-4254 
Jones.  James  H..  424-60-4115 
Jones.  John  D..  420-72-0572 
Jones.  John  F..  Jr..  293-50-7329 
Jones.  Kenneth  E..  259-72-6202 
Jones.  Lawrence  M..  568-68-5090 
Jones.  Randall  D..  422-68-3760 
Jones.  Richard  L..  024-36-8246 
Jones.  Robert  D..  105-40-7413 
Jones.  Walter  I..  214-60-8782 
Jones.  Wendel  S..  528-70-5518 
Joplin.  Tommy  P.,  455-80-5648 
Jordan.  Jack  L..  446-52-5448 
Jordan.  Michael  A..  275-46-9013 
Jo.seph.  Alan  L..  349-42-5210 
Judy.  Kenneth  P..  230-62-2596 
Jurek.  Stanley  H..  329-32-3452 
Kahley.  Mark  A..  490-56-4043 
Kaiser.  Gerald  G..  514-54-8505 
Kallstrom.  James  O..  575-52-8531 
Kamback.  Alan  C.  483-54-8132 
Kamerer.  Alain  B..  225-76-9324 
Kammler.  Larry  R..  341-42-4787 
Kane.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  558-64-7588 
Kane.  Michael.  205-36-6252 
Kaneda.  Kenneth  G..  576-56-4309 
Kankiewicz.  Gerard  G..  068-40-6477 
Kaseman.  Rickey  A..  501-58-1852 
Kash.  James  S..  229-66-4395 
Kasson.  William  J..  Jr..  099-42-0132 
Kavanagh.  Dennis  W..  039-30-6672 
Kaye.  Michael  A..  338-42-3500 
Kearns.  Donn  K..  254-86-1958 
Keeler.  William  H..  Jr..  173-38-4066 
Keene,  Bradford  J.,  214-50-4631 
Kegel.  Donn  P..  299-50-2405 
Kelly.  Walter  T..  251-80-0590 
Kenna.  Thomas  M..  265-90-4557 
Kennedy.  Frederick  C.  298-44-1945 
Kennedy.  Paul  D..  539-52-0045 
Kennedy,  Thomas  E.,  058-40-2843 
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Kenney.  Arthur  J..  024-40-1963 
Kershaw.  Robert  W..  III.  523-72-0579 
Keuter.  Richard  L..  507-64-5321 
Key.  Manuel  V..  260-80-2434 
Kienker.  Dan  D.,  243-78-4722 
Kievlan.  Daniel  C.  454-84-7789 
Kilgore.  Mary  E.,  452-72-9595 
Killam.  Dudley  B.,  003-38-0850 
Killian.  Dennis  C.  241-74-9111 
Kilp.  Dennis  W..  398-38-2782 
Kimble,  John  M..  294-34-7978 
Kimble.  Steven  W.,  439-80-3127 
Kimmel.  James  W.,  219-50-2334 
Kind.  Richard  K..  096-38-8719 
King.  Gerald  L.,  548-78-0834 
King.  Richard  L..  418-70-6317 
Kink.  Peter,  Jr.,  537-38-8189 
Kinney,  George  B.,  Jr..  064-38-4423 
Kinney.  Timothy  R..  373-46-1746 
Kintner.  Mark  A..  513-52-8545 
Kippert.  James  P..  392-44-7895 
Kirby,  George  F..  Jr.,  006-40-5793 
Kirchner,  Gregory  A..  571-80-4122 
Kirchner.  Michael  J..  490-58-7414 
Kirgis,  Douglas  E.,  287-44-9778 
Kirk,  Carlton  K..  424-60-9815 
Kirk,  Precel  D..  408-82-9266 
Kirkland.  Dan  L..  518-56-2136 
Kirsch,  Kevin  J..  057-40-6816 
Kissinger,  Dale  A..  306-54-8633 
Kistler.  Prank  D..  264-90-1397 
Kito,  Gary  W..  066-42-9742 
Kittell,  Robert  S.,  461-64-7271 
Kjesbo,  Lee  A.,  391-44-2520 
Klein,  David  J..  480-64-2211 
Klein.  William  M.,  Jr..  097-42-5770 
Kelpko.  Harry.  Jr.,  436-76-9329 
Klinkhanuner,  Wayne  W..  388-40-3743 
Knesek.  Jerome  J..  462-88-5339 
Knight.  Donna  K..  445-48-1111 
Knight.  Kirby  D..  248-78-8939 
Knockel.  Perry  A..  482-68-5353 
Knowles,  Stephen  V.,  464-90-9058 
Knowlton,  Paul  B..  572-86-3958 
Knox.  John  A..  461-82-7647 
Knutson.  Eric  K..  395-56-9270 
Knutson.  Paul  B..  476-58-4221 
Kobernik.  Ronald  K..  562-62-8163 
Koch.  Alan  D..  514-48-3416 
Kornovich.  Willard  M..  Jr..  470-64-7775 
Koss.  Richard  A..  105-38-3916 
Kost.  Joseph  S..  166-50-9089 
Kostelny.  John  M.,  330-40-2193 
Kozik  Richard  V..  146-32-1466 
Kramer,  Kenneth  J.,  153-32-9202 
Kranz.  Stephen  P..  463-76-5501 
Krapf.  Richard  W..  180-42-4178 
Kravitz.  Charles  S..  531-52-6117 
Kraynak.  William  D..  26-70-7610 
Krebs.  Lorelei  A..  001-42-2166 
Kreighbaum.  Pranklyn  B..  565-68-0505 
Kronemeyer.  Douglas  K.,  563-84-2006 
Kruse.  Larry  C.  452-78-6099 
Kuconis.  John  E.,  029-40-3542 
Kuehl,  Daniel  T..  186-40-7465 
Kugler.  John  W..  449-88-3333 
Kuhar.  Charles  A..  Jr.,  192-36-5604 
Kurtz.  Ronald  A..  403-68-0614 
Kuse.  Wayne  C.  356-42-7534 
Kwan,  Anthony  J..  452-86-4239 
Kwan,  David.  545-72-1519 
Lacey.  William  H..  426-98-6223 
Lachner.  Gerald  L..  228-68-5995 
Lackowski.  Richard  M..  130-38-2105 
Lacombe.  Phillip  E..  451-90-0237 
Lacroix.  Michael  P..  017-40-4306 
Ladousier.  Melvin  J..  433-86-3347 
Lake.  Randy  K..  522-68-4518 
Lamar.  John  D..  330-44-3488 
Lambert.  Anthony  T..  560-88-0829 
Lambert.  Charles  E..  Jr..  198-42-0017 
Lambert,  Kirby  H.,  539-50-1484 
Lami.  Dennis  J..  423-64-9713 
Lamkey.  Robert  J..  565-64-9598 
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Landis.  William  E.,  170-36-4205 
Landry,  Lawrence  E..  433-84-5580 
Landsberger.  Brian  J..  328-44-4577 
Lane.  Marcus  J..  510-48-9434 
Lane.  Thomas  H.,  258-76-7333 
Langer,  Lynn  R.,  560-70-7158 
Lanier.  James  R..  181-38-2996 
Lapointe,  Gilbert  J..  Jr.,  005-52-0739 
Lappe.  Steven  G..  479-62-6985 
Larson.  Eric  N.,  523-70-4234 
Larson,  Gale  W..  379-56-8760 
Laskarris.  Louis  J..  034-36-5105 
Latham,  Michael  T..  547-72-5359 
Latiff.  Robert  H..  405-64-2190 
Laue,  Stephen  P.,  263-08-5606 
Laughlin.  Michael  D..  449-86-1415 
Lauritzen,  Michael  A..  529-72-2726 
Lawson,  Charles  D.,  432-78-3098 
Lawyer.  Robert  A..  264-80-6530 
Lazor,  John  C.  090-38-0546 
Lazor.  Kenneth  E..  298-40-8329 
Leary.  William  E..  394-44-0606 
Leblanc,  Michael  J..  439-82-7189 
Lecato.  Harvey,  144-40-5100 
Ledgerwood.  Curtis  W..  228-62-6864 
Lee.  David  B.,  374-42-7671 
Lee,  Loretta,  345-42-7251 
Lee,  Michael  G..  250-92-9675 
Lee.  Michael  K..  247-86-6115 
Lee.  Peter  H..  298-46-0246 
Lee.  Robert  E..  411-60-7618 
Lee,  Robert  E..  234-78-5858 
Lee,  Stephan  M..  311-54-5636 
Lee.  William  D..  Jr..  436-68-3128 
Legar.  Darryl  W..  438-66-3100 
Legge.  Leonard  M..  Jr.,  223-74-8016 
Legrand.  Philip  J..  305-48-2055 
Lehman.  Joseph  P..  412-78-0506 
Lehneis,  Kirk  E..  220-56-0421 
Leighninger.  David  E..  486-48-7784 
Lemieux.  Richard  P..  041-34-1891 
Leming.  Lenna  K..  238-76-8090 
Lemp.  Richard  W..  499-52-0889 
Lenderman.  Billie  O..  Jr..  259-78-4960 
Leslie,  William  E..  353-30-5762 
Lett.  Jerry  M..  420-56-5755 
Levine.  David  A..  571-68-6976 
Lewis,  Eugene  P..  029-30-2910 
Lewis.  Richard  B.  H..  530-36-1265 
Lhommedieu.  William  C.  460-88-7731 
Liberman.  Steven  K..  571-70-8384 
Licata.  Raymond  J..  366-48-2862 
Lilley,  Michael  T.,  496-58-1017 
Linde.  Martin  G..  569-70-7826 
Lindstrom.  Wayne  G..  472-60-6233 
Link.  Donald  E..  473-54-8927 
Linzy.  Nancy  A..  439-70-5622 
Lisenby.  William  F..  531-46-8790 
Little,  Dale  K.,  453-80-3837 
Lively,  James  E..  219-50-6304 
Livesay.  Merlin  T..  409-78-3199 
Livingston,  Luther  H..  587-01-5206 
Lixfield.  George  E..  065-36-0017 
Lloyd.  James  H..  III.  251-88-1745 
Lloyd  Richard  M..  231-70-2931 
Lockler.  Phillip  W..  460-78-9181 
Loebl.  Thomas  M,.  262-84-8929 
Logan.  Joseph  M..  213-50-2649 
Lohmeyer.  Paul  D..  491-54-3068 
Long.  Benny  D..  234-76-4198 
Long.  James  M..  220-56-0627 
Long.  Norman  D..  Jr..  024-34-9519 
Longstreet  John  M..  485-42-5068 
Lono.  Antonio,  E..  Jr..  435-66-5091 
Loomis.  Larry  C.  170-38-8188 
Loos.  Mark  P..  263-11-7917 
Loose.  Thomas  A.,  268-48-1962 
Lopert.  Clifton  B..  548-78-9923 
Lord.  Stephen  C.  408-90-6851 
Lorincz.  Thomas  E.,  287-48-5796 
Loughlin.  Russell  H..  Jr..  193-38-6981 
Love.  Virgil  L..  312-50-6156 
Lowerty.  Donald  P.,  331-34-8741 
Lowery,  Robert  D.,  431-96-4160 


Lowery,  Robert  K.,  213-58-7750 
Luce,  Steven  D..  464-78-0773 
Lucyshyn.  William,  079-38-1122 
Ludvigsen,  John  R..  076-40-7483 
Luehm.  Donald  C.  200-42-0912 
Luina.  Ramon  R..  Jr..  587-66-1061 
Luke.  Thomas  H.,  430-84-3893 
Lukens,  David  R..  195-40-3754 
Lundin.  Gregory  K..  351-42-1411 
Lundquist.  Charles  Q.,  481-58-6187 
Lunsford.  Glenn  T..  214-56-4291 
Lusk,  Thomas  J..  410-84-4549 
Lutz,  Wayne  A..  467-86-7478 
Lynde.  Neva  J..  449-84-3920 
Lynn.  Gary  D..  494-52-4769 
Lyons.  Robert  P..  Jr..  262-96-3667 
Maasjo,  Bradley  A..  502-50-6492 
Macniven.  Donald  B..  531-46-3506 
Macon.  James  R..  484-60-4034 
Macrae.  Keith  W..  291-44-6430 
Madden.  John  D.,  411-86-4650 
Mader.  Michael  W.,  515-54-8873 
Maese.  Peter  M..  452-84-2681 
Maggio,  Leonard  J..  350-34-7208 
Magnuson.  Robert  N..  028-40-0370 
Maguire,  Bruce  A..  261-84-6968 
Mahoney.  Collen.  452-84-2598 
Makovic.  William  T..  II.  339-44-5995 
Makris,  Steve  P..  289-34-3303 
Malbon,  Dennis  C.  263-86-3475 
Mallory.  John  B..  236-80-0893 
Malone.  Michael  J..  327-42-3032 
Mandernack.  Robert  W..  388-50-9790 
Manke.  Robert  P.,  470-56-2975 
Manlove.  Dow  E.,  Jr..  486-44-8615 
Mann.  Thomas  C.  587-34-4742 
Manning.  Russell  T..  479-58-7355 
Mansfield.  Lloyd  W..  213-56-3311 
Mansfield.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  558-68-9591 
Marang.  Larry  W..  448-36-1797 
Marchel,  Douglas  K..  532-56-5135 
Marcheka,  Peter  S..  562-72-1802 
Markert.  William  P..  066-40-1233 
Maroney.  Michael  J..  072-36-0380 
Marquez.  Manuel,  463-72-3523 
Marshak,  William  P..  351-42-6650 
Marshall.  Gregory  E..  309-56-4694 
Marshall.  Paul  C.  III.  560-86-0338 
Marsilio,  Joseph  A.,  135-46-6428 
Martello.  Michael  J..  405-72-4653 
Martenson.  Richard  L..  474-52-6449 
Martin.  Charles  W..  422-60-6293 
Martin,  Elmer  W.,  Jr..  517-60-7963 
Martin.  James  M..  253-78-6335 
Martin.  Jerome  V..  501-58-6801 
Martin.  Jon  F..  143-34-9159 
Martin.  Kenneth  R..  Jr..  261-86-5603 
Martin.  Peggy  A..  568-80-1720 
Martin.  Robert  P..  127-40-9704 
Martinez.  James  R..  526-54-7174 
Marvin.  Kenneth  L..  065-34-6500 
Mashburn.  Dennis  W..  449-80-2045 
Masin.  John  L..  156-40-0131 
Mason.  Allen  E..  351-38-5968 
Mason.  Henry  M..  533-52-3943 
Mason.  John  P..  227-58-4349 
Massengale.  Robert  M..  226-56-4257 
Mast.  James  D..  510-44-8115 
Mast.  Thomas  C.  172-40-6771 
Mastin.  David  L..  212-48-4041 
Matarazzo.  Daniel  T.,  555-76-7473 
Mateski.  James  E..  321-44-1977 
Mathis.  Jon  W..  548-70-2585 
Mathis.  William  E.,  443-52-5775 
Matt.  Kenneth  C.  182-34-2487 
Matthews.  Edward  C,  II.  251-94-1065 
Matthews.  Edward  G..  225-48-6323 
Mattingly.  James  C.  326-44-5534 
Maughan.  Michael  B..  520-62-0383 
Maull.  Ronald  L..  201-36-9275 
Maxey,  Richard  P.,  536-40-5146 
May,  Robert  C.  417-70-9585 
Mayer.  Mark  V..  520-54-8684 
Mayer.  Mary  J..  544-56-2917 
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Mazurowski.  Alfonse.  J..  061-38-1226 
McAdams.  Robert  P..  552-82-0356 
McAllister.  Branford  J..  565-86-9473 
McAweeney.  Hugh  M..  Jr  .  003-40-8124 
McBride.  Joseph  J..  II.  266-84-7697 
McCall.  Kelsey  H..  239-82-7779 
McCallum.  Ronald  P..  403-62-8470 
McCamy.  Thomas  P..  472-58-7786 
McCarthy.  Peter  M..  092-44-5392 
McCladdie.  Willie.  266-88-4774 
McClary.  William.  Jr..  250-56-8465 
McCleary.  George  C.  Jr..  514-50-7573 
McCIellan.  Michael  T..  324-46-3076 
McCoy.  David  B..  408-88-8559 
McCracken.  David  R..  425-92-2702 
McCullough.  Donald  T..  453-78-2961 
McDermott.  Edward  J..  167-38-3205 
McDougald.  Neil  A..  241-78-6174 
McEIroy.  Bruce  B..  587-01-7193 
McElroy.  Shawn  C.  261-94-9581 
McGary.  Michael  D..  326-40-1273 
McGlothlin.  William  B..  463-80-0758 
McOrath.  Roger  B..  348-40-7316 
McGraw.  David  D..  544-56-6716 
McGregor,  Richard  A..  562-84-8468 
McKee.  George  M..  584-40-5609 
McKethan.  Joe  W..  450-86-9465 
McKnight.  Walter  L..  528-68-4786 
McLaughlin.  David  C.  245-86-1894 
McLaughlin.  David  J..  445-52-7727 
McLendon.  James  W..  416-52-2169 
McLeroy,  James  C.  466-78-2444 
McMillan.  Steven  A..  429-84-8833 
McMullin.  Michael  C.  567-82-2679 
McNair.  Samuel  R..  419-66-0187 
McNeff.  Jules  G..  526-80-7751 
McNeilly.  Richard  A..  557-72-4711 
McNeils.  William  J..  521-64-6357 
McNeills.  Kevin  M..  494-50-1165 
McNerney.  Michael  T..  186-42-1931 
McQueeney.  Daniel  S..  248-84-2945 
McTamney.  John  M..  III.  248-86  5392 
McWilliams.  Chris  J..  041-38-4569 
McWright.  Alfred  Y..  III.  463-84  4245 
Mead.  Thomas  U  .  045-44-2033 
Meehan.  James  D..  020-34-0360 
Meer.  David  E..  484-64-2581 
Megeath.  Thomas  A..  520-60-1539 
Meier.  Stephen  R..  540-58-2857 
Meighan.  William  J..  535-40-3872 
Melanson.  David  W.,  029-38-9635 
Melberg.  Glenn  M..  561-70-6103 
Mentecki,  Joseph  A..  521-76-7628 
Mentemeyer.  Richard  A..  526-90-6097 
Mercer.  Bret  T..  561-70-9682 
Mercer.  Glenn  A..  064-42-3932 
Mercer.  Joseph  G..  076-40-4193 
Mercier.  Daniel  E..  043-46  4556 
Merkel.  Wilfred  D..  307-58-1641 
Merrill.  Alan  B..  542-48-4185 
Merriman.  David  M..  443-54-2792 
Mertes.  Roger  J..  425-98-2682 
Mertz.  Brian  M..  545-74-9956 
Mestemaker.  David  C.  224-76-2700 
Meyer.  John  C.  Jr..  579-70-9930 
Meyer.  John  S..  Jr..  261-68-9539 
Meyer.  Michael  D..  526-88-9529 
Meyer.  William  C.  098-42-2102 
Meyerrose.  Dale  W..  314-58-1611 
Meyrick.  George  B..  155-42-2980 
Michaelson.  Michael  L..  184-36-8225 
Migyanko.  John  M..  189-38-1289 
Miklasevich.  James.  189-40-3997 
Miknis.  Gerard  M..  179-42-8274 
Milakovich.  Belinda  S.  M..  515-52-6066 
Milam.  Donald  W..  530-32-0968 
Miller.  Brian  D..  331-36-3175 
Miller.  Edward  L..  150-38-6163 
Miller.  Eugene  P..  205-36-4650 
Miller.  Gary  E..  485-42-5728 
Miller.  Gregory  K..  511-36-6136 
Miller.  James  F..  085-38-9941 
Miller.  Keith  R..  197-36-5242 
Miller.  Kenneth  W..  263-90-1684 
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Miller.  Michael  D..  513-52-1705 
Miller,  Michael  G..  449-88-5134 
Miller.  Phillip  E..  411-86-2437 
Miller.  Randy  L..  297-44-5728 
Miller.  Robert  K..  264-04-0758 
Miller.  Robert  L..  Jr  .  587-48-2973 
Miller.  Rodney  L..  434-66-2107 
Miller.  William  A..  527-74-4966 
Miller.  William  G..  167-40-5895 
Millican.  Robert  L.,  467-78-6440 
Milligan.  Thomas  H..  148-28-8074 
Mills.  Glenn  D..  Jr..  250-86-1340 
Mills,  Harold  M..  458-74-8690 
Mills,  William  H..  526-84-6351 
Minear,  Alan  M.,  030-34-7196 
Minish.  Clyde  O..  226-70-2001 
Minkel.  Alan  R..  D..  522-68-5565 
Minnigerode.  Stephen  C.  491  56  1674 
Mistele.  Britton  M..  384-52-4807 
Misturak.  Marvin  W..  166-42-1541 
Mitchell.  Robert  N.,  252-76-6152 
Mitchell,  Wilmer  G.,  Jr..  459-82-7230 
Moates.  Peter  W..  017-42-0789 
Modlin.  Edwin  H..  242-76-0967 
Moeller.  David  H..  304-46-8041 
Moeller.  Peter  G..  11  484-54-4713 
Moen.  Jordan  B..  399-50-9237 
Moffatt.  John  J..  206-40-2733 
Moffitt,  Thomas  M.,  288-48-4877 
Mollet.  Ralph  E..  346-40-2571 
Monaghan.  Jeffrey  C.  359-38-0133 
Moncure.  Thomas  B..  227-70-8011 
Montgomery.  James  M..  462-76-2988 
Moody.  David  L..  264-19-4219 
Moon.  Kenneth  S..  III.  551-74-5383 
Moore.  Glen  R..  452-84-1057 
Moore.  James  M..  299-44-2808 
Moore.  James  R..  410-76-5167 
Moore.  Jerry  D..  407-70-0142 
Moore.  John  C.  462-86-2090 
Moore.  Michael  D..  413-80-7430 
Moore.  Philip  C.  312-54-8219 
Moran.  Michael  A..  329-42-7812 
Morelock.  Larry  D..  313-56-3343 
Moreno.  Richard.  560-48-3753 
Morgan.  Charles  E..  5C8-76-3281 
Morgan.  Jerry  W..  423-56-7761 
Morgan.  John  H..  565-70-9666 
Morgan.  Richard  L..  460-78-7138 
Morin.  Raymond.  465-66-6249 
Morra.  Richard  J..  II.  067-40-2842 
Morris.  Walter  J..  408-74-8360 
Morrison.  David  J..  380-48-4042 
Morrow.  Floyd  C.  072-36-5049 
Morse.  Kenneth  O..  040-36-1115 
Mortensen.  Chad  T..  529-60-0416 
Morton.  Richard  A..  457-82-1544 
Moseley.  Eugene  F..  Jfj,  262-90-7210 
Mostacciuolo.  Daniel  D..  547-70-9683 
Moulton.  David  L..  081-38-5128 
Mount.  Kenneth  A..  534-44  9592 
Mueller.  William  D  .  585  05-6778 
Mulanax,  Richard  B..  219  50  2875 
Mulder.  Daniel  M..  368  48-5750 
Muldowney.  Kenneth  J..  355-38-8165 
MulhoUand.  Alan  R..  049-40-6679 
Mullins.  Donald  G..  226-50-3883 
Munson.  Ronald  D..  466-74-3309 
Munz.  Richard  E..  298  50-4057 
Murdock.  Hubert  D..  248-88-7716 
Murdock.  Kenneth  R..  429-90-5353 
Murfin.  Richard  A..  485-42-8562 
Murphy.  Donald  E..  104-42-8772 
Murphy.  Harris  D  .  544-50-8566 
Murphy,  John  C.  030-42-0073 
Murray.  Norman  L..  Jr..  562-74-8058 
Murrie.  James  I..  265-86-2654 
Mussari.  Charles  A..  188-32-8696 
Musson.  Michael  L..  328-40-4885 
Mustard,  Robert  E..  315-48-3720 
Myers.  Barry  S..  262-76-5436 
Myers,  Brantley  G..  Jr..  449-84-2673 
Myers.  Prank  D..  249-90-7792 
Myers.  Harold  D..  II..  585-07-1264 


Mykes.  Terrance  G.,  192-38-3750 
Naegele.  Donglas  A..  367-48-2346 
Nailen.  John  T..  095-28-7731 
Nance.  Gregory  L..  333-40-1092 
Napper.  Russell  E..  436-68-6632 
Narleski.  Raymond  E.,  Jr..  143-44-5474 
Nash.  Roger  B..  447-48-2458 
Nathanson.  Marc  R..  014-36-0707 
Naukam.  Philip  A..  102-40-5831 
Nawoj.  Bruce  E..  001-38-3198 
Nedergaard.  Robert  E..  506-66-6735 
Nedimyer.  Stephen  E..  195-42-1608 
Needham.  Don  M..  464-84-8246 
Neissel.  Coral  D..  030-38-6134 
Neitzel.  Michael  J..  217-52-9056 
Nell.  Victor  W.  A..  436-76-3949 
NeLson.  Allan  C.  502-50-9048 
Nelson.  Charles  W..  482-62-5631 
Nelson.  Lawrence  M..  Jr..  350-42-5649 
Nelson.  Michael  V..  558-78-7498 
Nemceff.  Jack  L..  190-30-0181 
Nemitz.  Paul  F..  392-42-2081 
Nethery.  Robert  C.  459-72-4272 
Nett.  Thomas  J..  388-52-0543 
Neuhofer.  Carl  M..  265-82-4515 
New.  William  D..  462-84-3359 
Newbold.  Tom  M..  518-60-0494 
Newland.  James  D..  196-32  3741 
Newman.  Lee  A..  Jr..  428-94-0248 
Neyland.  Michael  J..  457-90-5059 
Nickel.  Jack  A..  555-70-6264 
Nickell.  Arthur  M..  268-46-9274 
Nickell.  Jacob  W.,  463-72-4540 
Nicol.  James  M..  545-72-5448 
Nield.  George  C.  IV.  225-70-1724 
Nilson.  Jimmy  D..  528-62-5262 
Nissing.  Richard  J..  488-52-4775 
Nixon.  Keith  A..  240-82-8136 
Nolan.  Thomas  C.  169-38-6441 
Nordfelt.  Charles  C.  529-58-7474 
Norman.  David  M..  433-76-4427 
Norman.  Larry  Y..  045-38-1299 
Norris.  James  M..  458-78-7491 
Norris.  Lonnie  L..  443-48-4578 
Norris,  Richard  G.,  205-36-5590 
Norris.  Robert  S..  432-88-9025 
Northcutt.  Gregory  A..  341-40-1915 
Northcutt.  William  H..  448-46-2961 
Norton.  Jeffery  J..  501-564-180 
Novy.  Steven  D..  453-92-489 
Nun.  Vaughn  G..  507-70-3181 
Nunn.  Steven  C.  263-88-6290 
OByrne.  William  C.  III.  314-50-1972 
ODay,  Peter  R..  155-42  1409 
ODell.  James  A..  526-82  5130 
ODonnell.  James  E..  II.  188-40-6184 
ODonnell,  Robert  T..  156-42-8279 
OTtonnell,  William  H..  252-84  7415 
Odor.  David  D..  Jr..  578-60-3128 
Ogburn.  Gary  D..  460-78  0346 
Older.  Mark  E..  III.  368-46-6706 
Oldham.  Thomas  W..  261-11-3107 
OLeary.  James  P..  516-58-6275 
Olkowski.  David  J..  367-52-3694 
OMeara.  William  J..  147-40-7728 
Oncale.  Paul  J..  Jr..  437-72-8394 
O'Neal.  Michael  A..  265-86-8221 
O'Neill.  Michael  D..  521-74-3381 
Openshaw.  James  N..  038-34-0930 
Oram.  Thomas  A..  137-42-9709 
Orban.  Roger  L..  290-48-4971 
Orcutt.  Jerry  D..  519-50-6114 
Ordzie.  Edmund  A..  292-46-6941 
Oregeron.  Jay  E.,  439-72-3071 
Oroszi,  David  J..  292-46-7683 
Orr..  Elliott  R..  463-92-4920 
Orr.  Horace  A..  259-78-1336 
Orth.  Don  S..  224-68-0319 
Osweiler.  Patrick,  478-66-0613 
Ott,  Merrill  J.,  532-48-7366 
Outlaw.  Glen  R..  552-78-0774 
Overall.  Carl  B..  410-74-6506 
Owens.  Dewey  B..  457-68-5118 
Pace.  Roger  A..  259-78-8787 
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Padilla.  Joseph  E..  585-20-0618 
Page.  Robert  F..  573-62-9670 
Paholski.  Larry  A..  316-44  6682 
Palmgren.  Lawrence  A..  476-56-5519 
Paris,  Paul  N.,  Jr..  466-84-9787 
Parker.  Alonzo  C.  Ill,  435-82-9622 
Parker.  Hugh  A.,  522-74-7195 
Parkin.  Bond  L..  261-76-2537 
Parkman,  Larry  D..  105-34-1333 
Parks.  Donald  L..  411-84-1840 
Parks.  George  R..  III.  474-52-7154 
Parks.  Reginald  D..  506-70-5213 
Parr.  Elaine  J..  518-48-9143 
Parrington.  Alan  J..  524-62-0477 
Parrott.  James  R..  480-54-3398 
Parsons,  Theod  W..  Jr..  171-34-6281 
Partee.  Leon  C.  360-36-6432 
Passaro.  George  J..  Jr..  136-42-1056 
Patterson.  James  B..  Jr.  204-38-7221 
Patterson.  James  M..  464-78-0203 
Patterson.  Vincent  I..  293-38-2937 
Patton.  David  J..  526-90-8146 
Patton,  William  J.,  423-62-9700 
Paul,  Michael  W.,  389-48-4658 
Payne.  Roger  L..  412-86-2085 
Payne.  William  T..  IV.  466-70-7772 
Peak.  John  C.  034-36-8420 
Pease.  Gerald  P..  Jr..  562-78-0181 
Peer.  Richard  G.,  148-44-7220 
Peluso,  Francis  K..  022-40-8368 
Pelz.  Frank  J..  Jr..  218-48-2122 
Pemberton,  John  C.  585-28-5124 
Pena.  Benedict  G..  458-74-8505 
Penar,  Robert  W..  163-40-8223 
Pendergast.  Michael  S..  Ill,  060-40-9769 
Pendry.  Stephen  H..  234-72-6922 
Perini.  Michael  B..  542-56-7027 
Perkins.  James  S..  356-42-9843 
Perkins,  Jerry  R.,  307-52-1899 
Perkins,  Malcolm  H.,  431-84-6583 
Perkins.  Marcus  E.,  266-04-9450 
Perkumas,  Joseph  D..  202-40-7870 
Perlee.  Lawrence  R..  150-38-7981 
Perrero.  Donald  J..  435-82-5464 
Perry.  Joe  M..  442-46-5522 
Perry,  Kay  T..  359-68-8772 
Pesterfield.  John  D..  256-86-1863 
Peters.  Jack  F..  482-60-9948 
Petersen.  Thomas  K..  570-70-9948 
Peterson.  Eric  C.  270-50-7371 
Peterson.  Frederick  E..  463-82-8100 
Peterson,  Michael  R..  377-52-0424 
Petrilla.  John  D.,  194-40-7150 
Pelteway,  Samuel  V.,  Jr.,  239-78-8261 
Pettit,  Donald  P..  261-76-6028 
Pflueger.  Daniel  W..  389-52-5200 
Phelps.  Henry  P..  III.  262-90-5761 
Phelps.  Robert  F..  506-58-7829 
Phelps.  Thomas  L..  428-88-1324 
Phillips.  Charles  E.,  455-86-6780 
Phillips.  Robert  J..  326-34-8489 
Phillips.  Terry  H..  214-56-3056 
Phillips.  Thornton  D..  Jr..  529-54-2174 
Philpotts.  Alvin  T..  Ill,  044-44-2980 
Phippen,  Earl  F.,  528-66-1123 
Piazza.  John  B..  435-68-0472 
Picha.  Douglas  G..  553-56-9793 
Pickel,  Joy  L..  228-66-4389 
Pierce.  Johnny  R..  564-64-2723 
Pierce.  Robert  D..  118-40-9087 
Pierce.  Roger  C.  262-62-4088 
Fieri.  Robert  V..  012-40-7736 
Pinnel.  John  R..  149-34-9076 
Pintler.  Richard  W..  532-48-7255 
Pitts.  Ross  E..  Jr..  503-60-1925 
Pitzer.  Thomas  R..  161-38-5638 
Plaskett.  Richard  L..  294-42-8199 
Pless,  Ronald  B..  416-68-0831 
Polaski.  Richard  A..  265-92-2744 
Polcer.  John  D..  152-34-9473 
Polifka.  Lois  E..  231-72-5156 
Pollard.  George  D..  503-64-6576 
Pomeroy.  Terrance  R..  216  54-6794 
Pomykalski.  Thomas  S..  338-38-8348 
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Pope,  Wallace,  422-54-6292 
Popkess,  John  C,  447-46-0962 
Porter,  William  G.,  54-588-9396 
Poteet,  Richard  D.,  410-80-2937 
Pottenger.  James  W..  306-40-9068 
Poucher.  David  V.,  048-38-2778 
Pousardien,  Henri  J.,  305-50-2241 
Powell,  Arthur  C,  44-752-7219 
Powell,  Darren  F.,  411-88-1117 
Powell.  Thomas  L..  262-74-0231 
Prahler.  David  S..  449-88-5004 
Prasse.  Frederick  C.  Jr..  274-48-9761 
Preston.  Robert  B..  212-58-7103 
Preston.  Timothy  J..  549-78-3403 
Price.  Craig  H..  511-54-2298 
Price.  Glenn  E..  249-86-1069 
Price.  Randall  W..  464-84-4300 
Price,  Theodore  B..  Jr..  023-40-6751 
Price,  William  D..  Jr..  224-76-8068 
Pricer.  Stanley  M..  434-74-8566 
Prichard.  Burton  A..  477-52-4094 
Prien,  Richard  L..  503-60-8253 
Prince,  Glen  D.,  464-80-2796 
Pritchard,  Ernest  A..  Jr..  224-56-7508 
Pritchett.  James  E..  455-92-2226 
Probasco.  Calvin  H.  C.  Jr..  554-80-0627 
Proper.  Louis  W..  Jr.,  449-88-9526 
Pruismann.  Franklin  E.,  478-52-2299 
Pryor,  Bertram  H..  Jr.,  252-74-4891 
Fuels,  Carl  H..  Jr..  085-42-6599 
Pugh.  Henry  L..  Jr..  419-64-9541 
Pugh.  James  R..  Ill,  263-90-2855 
Pursell.  Terry  E.,  515-48-1740 
Putnam.  James  T..  542-58-6508 
Queen.  Bruce  F..  456-84-6544 
Race.  Kenneth  R..  111-40-3997 
Radar,  James  E..  290-44-9233 
Rakoskie.  Dean  A..  579-62-6160 
Ramos.  Luis  A..  138-38-7445 
Raney.  George  R..  537-50-5650 
Raney.  Stephen  K..  513-46-7691 
Raney,  Terry  L..  414-80-6571 
Ransford.  Edmond  L..  111-40-8199 
Rasmussen.  Bruce  A..  295-44-4201 
Rasmussen.  Craig  P..  524-70-9204 
Rastani.  Gayle  C.  087-40-7521 
Rauch.  William  A..  180-38-0969 
Ray,  James  J..  436-66-0006 
Ray,  Philip  M..  428-90-9836 
Ray.  Richard  R..  555-74-2567 
Rayburn,  Bentley  B..  493-60-1485 
Rayburne.  Michael  H..  461-64-0954 
Rayhill.  Joe  M..  310-52-4785 
Read.  Michael  H.,  151-40-5158 
Read.  Robyn  S..  539-52-3727 
Ready.  Ronald  L..  004-52-3086 
Reagan.  Michael  J..  221-32-7502 
Reamer.  Frederick  S..  093-32-2434 
Rebeck.  James  S..  270-46-5165 
Records.  William  E..  II.  575-50-2234 
Redfield.  Gary  L..  508-50-6979 
Redfield.  Steven  A..  049-44-6084 
Redhead.  Paul  J..  296-40-3084 
Reed.  James  E.,  409-86-6630 
Reed,  Marshall  D..  168-38-0436 
Rees.  Kenneth  R..  Jr.'.  529-78-9788 
Rees.  Sandra  M.,  226-70-4860 
Reeve.  David  C.  472-56-5642 
Reeves.  Melvin  M..  Jr..  220-54-4126 
Regan.  Terrence  M..  561-64-7401 
Re?ele.  Susan  R..  221-38-8084 
Rehage.  Rhett  L..  437-66-5454 
Rehkop.  John  K..  489-56-3512 
Rehrig.  Scott  S..  013-34-5866 
Reid,  John  E..  303-50-5607 
Reid.  Richard  E..  014-38-0568 
Reid.  Timothy  W.,  449-88-1943 
Reil.  John  R.,  548-76-0315 
Remington.  Michael  D..  317-48-5088 
Renuart.  Victor  E..  Jr..  265-84-0278 
Repaal.  Douglas  L..  374-54-6330 
Reseler.  Larry  Andrew..  232-82-0013 
Resnick.  Philip  I..  089-38-3921 
Reusche.  Michael  A.,  287-48-4371 


Reynolds.  Carey  M..  433-70-6695 
Reynolds.  Richard  T..  391-54-4168 
Reynolds.  Robert  E..  261-74-1983 
Reynolds.  William  J..  191-36-4156 
Rhodes.  Kathleen  I.,  521-74-2788 
Rhodes,  Robert  N..  309-50-6699 
Rhyne,  Clinton  E..  585-07-1559 
Rial.  William  E.,  431-86-6465 
Rice.  Kenneth  L.,  540-56-1258 
Rice.  William  E..  423-58-7200 
Rich.  Clark,  279-44-5429 
Richard,  Philip  A..  001-40-6924 
Richards.  Floyd  D..  456-56-7466 
Richards.  Ronald  E..  181-38-3468 
Richards.  William  L..  III..  291-42-3569 
Richardson.  Billy  R..  538-38-5787 
Richardson.  Mark  F..  242-74-5074 
Richman.  Stephen  L..  430-92-9519 
Richwine.  John  C.  224-76-5316 
Ridenour.  David  E..  277-44-0924 
Rider.  Richard  D..  528-74-0124 
Riefler.  Louis  J..  Jr..  452-84-2414 
Rife.  Patrick  D..  522-56-9540 
Riggs.  Curtis  A..  545-66-3359 
Riggs.  Gregory  E..  442-54-0624 
Riggs.  Thomas  M..  430-88-5907 
Riley.  Gerald  R..  412-86-5560 
Ring.  William  J..  Jr..  286-43-9976 
Risch.  Michael  S..  373-54-4845 
Rittenhouse.  Samuel  R..  Jr..  460-92-9845 
Rivet,  Jason  J..  436-74-3956 
Roach,  Richard  L..  410-84-9283 
Roan.  Christopher  J.,  012-40-2955 
Robards.  Charles  M..  431-96-8143 
Robbins.  Jack  B..  Jr..  024-38-6490 
Robbins.  John  R.,  267-72-9856 
Roberson,  Thomas  V..  420-72-5257 
Roberts.  Allen  M.,  522-70-9112 
Roberts.  David  E..  Jr..  423-62-0943 
Roberts.  Gregory  M..  437-80-6390 
Roberts.  Joe  M..  421-68-2308 
Robertson.  James  C.  II.  219-50-1508 
Robertson.  Stephen  I..  227-64-5892 
Robinson.  Darrel  B..  466-88-4506 
Robinson.  Donald  G.,  102-32-3382 
Robinson.  Garald  K..  518-60-5941 
Robinson.  Hugh  C.  246-78-1818 
Robinson.  Thomas  N..  237-68-0665 
Rodefer.  Karl  D..  565-70-5406 
Rodie.  William  B..  139-42-0934 
Rogers.  Charles  R..  III.  261-90-7976 
Rogers,  Danny  R..  439-72-9103 
Rogers.  John  K..  429-94-6367 
Rogers.  Mark  L..  311-50-4611 
Rogge.  Emil  S.,  523-72-9502 
Rohling,  Arthur  H..  546-80-2787 
Rohrs.  Alan  E..  297-44-9871 
Rollins.  Edward  A..  141-38-7244 
Rollins.  Leon.  367-40-0382 
Romer.  Thomas  V.  L..  426-96-3214 
Rominger.  Robert  W..  561-72-8459 
Ronn.  Alan  E..  397-54-7769 
Rooney.  Michael  T..  523-60-0468 
Root.  William  L..  182-42-7951 
Roper.  Stephen  T..  450-92-6714 
Rose.  Arnold  E..  472-40-4602 
Rose,  David  M.,  578-62-7708 
Rosenthal,  Edward  P.,  456-76-5079 
Roshto,  Jerry  E..  435-68-4129 
Ross.  David  W..  144-44-7300 
Ross,  Joseph  D.  Jr..  280-46-6933 
Ross.  Thomas  J..  424-72-8919 
Rostberg.  John  L..  474-62-6148 
Rotge,  James  R..  461-80-7758 
Rothweiler.  William  A..  499-56-6416 
Rouge.  Joseph  D..  216-54-3281 
Rouse.  Paul  M..  422-72-7698 
Rouse.  William  H..  244-74-6771 
Roush.  Eddie  J..  286-42-7946 
Routt.  James  A..  543-58-9606 
Rovin.  Gary  L..  072-40-2547 
Rowe.  Charles  E..  328-38-5025 
Rowell.  William  A.,  256-74-8034 
Rowland.  Lloyd  B..  429-94-7414 
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Roy.  Maurice  J..  006-50-0567 
Rozumalski.  Dennis  E..  179-42-5200 
Rubacha.  Christian  M..  564-76-4253 
Ruberson.  Charles  A..  514-54-5813 
Rudd.  Robert  B..  305-52-3502 
Rudko,  Matthew  M..  561-80-0004 
Ruelsch.  Raymond  L..  299-46-6140 
Ruffin.  Juhan  B..  Jr..  409-84-3553 
Rufsvold.  Kermit.  O..  468-60-3645 
Ruiz.  Rhett  J..  433-72-2349 
Rumbley.  James  L..  311-52-4185 
Rumsey.  Rocky  R..  464-88-6666 
Runnels.  Hampton  E..  266-58-9197 
Ruppelius.  David  E..  512-38-5811 
Rusk.  James  E..  305-52-4712 
Russell.  John  H..  552-60-6219 
Russell.  Michael  J..  398-52-2756 
Russell.  Robert  L..  332-46-6249 
Russell.  William  B..  127-38-3016 
Rustan.  Pedro  L..  Jr..  340-46-2506 
Rutherford.  John  D..  222-30-3789 
Ryan.  James  C.  147-38-0366 
Sabo.  Richard  E..  496-56-5314 
Sachs.  Richard  J..  158-38-8952 
Saddoris.  Larry  A..  483-58-2103 
Sadler.  William  M..  261-80-1051 
Sahm.  Nicholas  T..  315  50-4055 
Sakanashi.  Harry  F..  566  82-7942 
Salberg.  Russell  H..  III.  300-44-5173 
Salisbury.  Edwin  H..  Jr..  249-86-2030 
Salter.  Thomas  O..  576-52-1897 
Sampson.  David  C.  235-78-9824 
Sanborn.  Keith  D..  027-36-3028 
Sancho.  Lois  E..  267-15-6984 
Sand.  Richard  H..  482-52-7837 
Sanders.  Elgin  T..  459  92-0309 
Sanders.  Troy  L..  446-48-6300 
Sandgren.  John  H..  334-38-6798 
Banks.  Julius  P..  546-88-6120 
Sanzo.  Nicholas  F..  231-50-4105 
Sarsfield.  Har\'ey  P..  Jr..  014-36-2182 
Sasseville.  Richard  R..  026-38-8833 
Saunders.  Robert  A..  500-48-6809 
Savage.  Steven  S  .  235-80-7786 
Sayers.  Richard  M..  Jr  .  155-44-9989 
Sbach.  Dennis  M..  373-52-3196 
Scarpine.  Albert  R..  294-44-6702 
Scasny.  Dennis  P..  446-46-5801 
Scearce.  Jan  P  .  240-84-6732 
Schad.  Thomas  J  .  511-50-6456 
Schaefer.  John  R..  524-64-6844 
Schafer.  George  D..  235-80-7782 
Schantz.  David  A..  089-40-4039 
Schaupp.  Donald  E..  094-34-7522 
Schee,  John  N..  430-90-3933 
Scheibe,  Randy  S..  504-64-6028 
Scherzberg.  Craig  A..  505-64-2755 
Schiessler.  Terry  L..  522-70-1089 
Schiffner.  Larry  L..  504-54-3802 
Schiotis.  Thomas  G..  115-40-3640 
Schmick.  John  W..  419-70-3501 
Schmidt.  George  G..  363-48-8173 
Schmidt.  Rebecca  L..  186-40-1688 
Schmitt.  William  M..  479-60-9257 
Schmitz,  Andrew  M..  432-78-0995 
Schmoll.  Joseph  H..  092-40-8589 
Schnell.  Charan  J..  458-74-6841 
Schnick.  Robert  H..  220-48  6406 
Schoell.  Paul  W..  359-36-3595 
Schoen.  Robert  J..  558-74  8018 
Schrader.  Jeffrey  J..  258-82  2831 
Schrock.  Lee  W..  365-54-2432 
Schroeder.  James  L..  508-60-0567 
Schulman.  Michael  N..  140-42-1680 
Schulte.  Lawrence  J..  001-38-6797 
Schulz.  Daniel  H..  477-54-6855 
Schumacher.  Peter  M..  503-60-5873 
Schwartz.  John  S..  514-48-2050 
Schwartz.  Robert  C.  228-72  9895 
Schwartz.  Robert  J..  059-44-4077 
Schwegler.  Donald  J..  125-38-2628 
Schweitzer.  Arthur  M..  Jr..  495-50-1340 
Scott.  Charles  W..  511-52-7006 
Scott.  Michael  E..  453-86-9947 
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Scott.  Randall  J..  543-54-4156 
Scott.  Robert  W..  549-78-7695 
Scott.  Steven  R..  521-68-2470 
Searles.  Edward  L..  III.  213-52-2009 
Searles.  Paul  W..  Jr..  089-44-7795 
Seastrum.  Lawrence  V..  Jr..  218-56-7009 
Seats.  Steven  A.,  340-40-4056 
Sedberry.  Lewis  B..  458-82-3236 
Seeds.  Walter  A..  452-86-3581 
Seekins.  Robert  S..  564-70-1543 
Seeman.  Russell  E..  345-36-6739 
Seigel.  Robert  J..  296-44-0346 
Seinkner.  Jan  P..  160-34-6168 
Self.  Donnie  B..  419-72-8585 
Serine.  Edward  A..  114-40-5580 
Sewall.  Roy  E..  467-88-5249    . 
Seward.  Edward  D..  212-56-2887 
Seward.  Edwin  D..  524-76-8060 
Sewell.  Larry  R..  520-44-8387 
Shackelford.  James  G..  445-48-3596 
Shaddock.  James  S..  444-50-9970 
Shade.  Barry  L..  174-40-8327 
Shafer.  John  A..  314-40-3531 
Shafer.  John  B..  305-52-3535 
Shalonis,  Paul  J..  186-42-3152 
Shannon.  Michael  E..  517-60-3231 
Sharon.  Anthony  P..  152-42-4464 
Shaw.  Gerald  L..  006-48-5329 
Shaw.  Philip  R..  262-84-6173 
Shaw.  Reginald  A..  486-56-5662 
Shaw.  Richard  C.  224-72-3434 
Shea.  Dennis  M..  429-96-9634 
Sheehan.  Paul  E..  Jr..  303-40-8075 
Shefflette.  Nancy  A..  553-74-6249 
Shelton.  Brooks  E..  328-40-5284 
Shepard.  William  E..  451-92-9856 
Sherfesee.  John.  001-36-2684 
Shewchuk.  John  D..  069-42-7178 
Shields.  Luther  W..  245-64-7079 
Shinkel.  Reese  S..  416-64-4956 
Shively.  Thomas  L..  348-42-2329 
Shobe.  Kenneth  M..  509-50-8361 
Shockro.  John  J..  010-38-0836 
Shoemaker.  Roger  L..  312-52-7470 
Short.  Richard  L..  573-74-6645 
Showalter.  Frank  G..  III.  279-50-4518 
Shows.  Robert  J..  450-90-0405 
Shunk.  David  A..  381-58-3413 
Sickels.  Stephen  W..  550-80-8301 
Sides.  John  W..  462  76-3036 
Siebert.  William  P..  III.  096-44-6916 
Sieck.  Robert  C.  555-54-5422 
Siegel.  Donald  C.  317-54-6400 
Siegel.  Gregory  A..  147-40-2994 
Sigafoos.  John  J..  Jr..  038-34-4149 
Silverman.  Stanley  G..  Jr..  148-44-5283 
Silverthorn.  James  T..  186-36-8820 
Simmons.  James  L..  504-64-3323 
Simp.son.  Charles  N..  527-88-2150 
Simpson.  Phillip  T..  354-42-5902 
Sims.  Marc  C.  413-90-7720 
Sims.  Paul  E..  Jr..  447-48-2685 
Singer.  Robert  C.  281-44-2981 
Sisca.  Arnold  J..  Jr..  185-40-2294 
Sismour.  Richard  P..  171  40-0743 
Sitz.  William  H..  473-52-9824 
Skaggs.  Reagan  L..  457-66-7368 
Skapin.  Larry  E..  285-46-3745 
Skelly.  Norman  W..  353-40-3367 
Skinner.  Jerry  T..  232-80-1317 
Skomski.  James  M..  115-34-4394 
Skorenki.  John.  261  96-1803 
Sladek.  Richard  W..  217-60-6019 
Slagle.  Jack  O..  Jr..  443  50-1652 
Slater.  John  C.  080-38  3142 
Slawinski.  Terry  L..  268-50-6196 
Sloan.  Jack  C.  247  78-7731 
Slone.  Melvin  S..  Jr..  511-54-7845 
Small.  James  W..  018-42  3375 
Smarkola.  Harold  J..  Jr..  201-40-9799 
Smart.  Bobby  W..  424-62  1577 
Smiley.  Michael  W..  334-42-4584 
Smith.  Alan  G..  036  32  5473 
Smith.  Alan  M..  513-56-8829 


Smith.  Barry  H..  281-48-7852 
Smith.  Billy  K..  514-52-2948 
Smith.  Carl  T..  302-48-7624 
Smith.  Charles  L.,  509-52-9889 
Smith.  Danny  R..  248-90-5360 
Smith.  David  E..  151-40-4692 
Smith.  David  W..  224-70-1154 
Smith.  Donald  C,  565-76-4132 
Smith.  Earl  P..  II.  089-40-2285 
Smith.  Glenn  E..  184-40-8898 
Smith,  Gregory  D..  124-38-6604 
Smith.  James  A..  412-82-1616 
Smith.  James  R..  427-96-4859 
Smith.  Lendon  J..  Jr..  466-72-2161 
Smith.  Michael  G..  211-40-6381 
Smith.  Michael  G..  459-90-0307 
Smith.  Michael  R..  373-46-9816 
Smith.  Neil  D..  546-60-9831 
Smith.  Richard  B..  183-40-0459 
Smith.  Steven  R.,  311-54-6209 
Smith.  Thomas  P..  334-40-6974 
Smith.  William  B..  466-82-8068 
Smolen.  Robert  L..  190-38-7953 
Snyder.  Gregory  P..  462-74-8518 
Sockwell.  Larry  B..  459-70-4551 
Soligan.  James  N..  016-44-8751 
Solley.  Duane  E..  277-38-8146 
Solomon.  Donald  L..  482-50-2045 
Sommers.  James  E..  207-32-1976 
Sonnhalter.  James  P..  570-76-4754 
Sorum.  Bruce  E..  479-64-4320 
Souders.  John  C.  423-60-8927 
Southwick.  Mark  A..  555-76-3241 
Spaeth.  Raymond  L..  517-56-9256 
Spain.  James  M..  216-50-3898 
Sparks.  Bryan  H..  465-84-2728 
Spears,  Dana  M..  453-88-0980 
Speigel.  John  M..  449-90-5018 
Spence.  David  R..  423-66-1217 
Spencer.  John  P  .  Jr..  506-54-6982 
Spencer.  Kenneth  A..  556-78-8216 
Spencer.  Roger  L..  335-44-0542 
Spenst.  Wayne  P..  540-54-6301 
Spicer.  Richard  K..  215-56-5416 
Spickes.  Louis  D..  Jr..  432-86-2690 
Spiegelman.  Michael  H..  565-64-9024 
Spiess.  Craig  W..  257-78-2769 
Spilker.  Gregory  A..  272  46-0127 
Spillers.  Robert  I  .  214-58-4486 
Spindle.  William  H..  560-80-1602 
Spitzer.  Albert  D..  Jr..  460-76-4655 
Sprague.  Barkley  G..  490-46-8332 
Spriggs.  Gary  W..  235-80-7965 
Springer.  William  C.  Jr..  062-42-3270 
Sprouse.  Danny  G..  503-62-8982 
Spurlock.  Kenneth  M..  408-90-3667 
Stachelski.  Duwayne  D..  396-46-2859 
Stailcy.  Jud.son  E..  291-46-2318 
Staley.  Dana  R..  223-74-3979 
Staley.  John  W..  018-36-6303 
Stall.  Floyd  M..  Jr..  231-76-2524 
Stanek.  Margaret  M..  152-40-4540 
Stanford.  Edward  T..  241-82-9701 
Stanko.  Timothy  M..  296-46-8658 
Stanley.  Robert  S..  247-78-7904 
Stanley.  Tad  A..  248-94-3386 
Stapleton.  Robert  L.,  261-92-0397 
Stark.  Bernard  T..  516-56-8622 
Starkes.  Sheldon  D..  248-80-5462 
Starkes.  Virgil  A..  249-16-3971 
Starkovich.  Thomas  A..  476-62-7738 
Stefaniak  James.  065-44-1024 
Steffen.  Donald  D..  512-46-8804 
Stehman.  John  T..  392-46-2145 
Steichen.  Thomas  J..  448-50-7926 
Sleinbach.  Wayne  R..  394-44-1582 
Stephans.  James  R..  Jr..  457-84-4641 
Stephens.  April  J..  264-92-2955 
Stephens.  Damon  G..  496-56-1589 
Stephens.  Robert  J..  167-42-3156 
Stephens.  Scott  D.,  554-86-0579 
Stephens.  Vernon  E..  362-56-5872 
Stephenson.  Billy  J.,  Jr.,  229-76-3190 
Stephenson,  Michael  J..  503-52-9618 
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Stephenson.  Steven  L..  503-58-7352 
Stern.  Gary  W.,  521-70-4047 
Stevens.  James  K..  Jr..  495-50-7834 
Stevens.  Wilbur  N..  Jr..  587-42-6992 
Steward.  Douglas  E..  050-42-6038 
Stewart.  Darryl  B..  549-74-8089 
Stewart,  Predric  G..  429-84-8755 
Stewart.  Robert  G..  462-82-3046 
Stewart.  Timothy  B..  094-38-4458 
Stibor.  Richard  P..  506-54-9513 
Stibravy.  John  A..  151-38-0906 
Stiller.  William  L..  435-84-1718 
Stilwell.  Thomas  J..  243-80-5296 
Stinson.  Jerry  L..  585-30-7379 
St.  John.  Wayne  R..  044-34-3572 
Stledger.  John  W..  527-80-4169 
Stock.  Richard  R..  154-40-9441 
Stockland.  Orville  L..  503-66-0340 
Stoessel.  Frederick  M..  238-72-2381 
Stoffer.  David  C.  297-50-7219 
Stohlmann.  James  R..  485-42-1255 
Stoker,  Jeffry  H.,  254-88-7809 
Stokes,  George  N..  Jr..  379-46-2433 
Stone.  Dennis  P..  443-50-6799 
Stone.  John  W.,  284-44-4652 
Stone.  Lee  W..  266-90-9902 
Stone.  Patrick  R..  463-78-2578 
Stone.  Robert  D..  Jr.,  545-76-6272 
Stone,  Stephen  D.,  408-82-2019 
Stoucker.  James  E.,  249-86-2167 
Stouffer,  Joyce  K..  179-38-3707 
St.  Pierre.  Richard  E.,  309-52-1073 
St.  Pierre.  Thomas  J..  324-42-5453 
Strieker.  Russell  C.  458-78-0635 
Stringer.  William  B..  219-48-6368 
Strom.  David  A..  504-60-2437 
Strom.  Richard  C,  085-42-4335 
St.  Sauver.  Charles  L..  477-60-2420 
Stubben.  Mark  A..  568-72-9901 
Stubbs.  Stephen  M..  225-68-9447 
Stucki.  Carla  M..  483-56-7743 
Sturdy.  Brit  M..  432-84-0544 
Sturm.  Dennis  W..  336-34-1653 
Sudekum.  William  A..  Jr..  410-78-0530 
Sugarman.  Jerry  D..  367-50-3261 
Sullivan.  Billy  P..  445-46-6761 
Sullivan.  Charles  R..  II.  530-28-3526 
Sullivan.  John  D..  511-48-5490 
Sullivan.  John  P..  427-98-6223 
Sullivan.  Michael  J..  085-42-6061 
Sullivan.  Robert  M..  219-34-9421 
Summers.  Don  R..  453-82-5178 
Sumners.  Raymond  L..  515-34-0104 
Sutter.  Edward  R..  522-68-3150 
Sutton.  Jeanne  C.  463-76-0486 
Sutton,  Peter  U..  561-78-9325 
Swaney.  Daniel  P..  III.  185-36-5550 
Swanson.  Erik  C.  537-46-4006 
Sweeney.  Lawrence  E..  015-40-3401 
Sweet.  Peggy  P..  429-84-8260 
Swenson.  Roger  T..  472-56-7560 
Swen.son.  Royce  W..  528-68-5808 
Swoboda.  Gerald  D..  474-60-6237 
Szczur.  Lawrence  G..  207-40-8381 
Tabor.  Ronald  D..  442-54-9992 
Tackett.  Buford  D..  III.  488-58-3402 
Tackett.  Homer  L.,  406-62-8981 
Talada.  Donald  D..  262-82-5189 
Tamblyn.  Marcia  J..  003-40-4516 
Tanner.  Glen  R..  560-74-6243 
Tanner.  James  J..  011-40-4619 
Tanner.  Jerry  D..  458-72-4190 
Tappan.  Jay  M..  542-62-2963 
Tatman.  Doren  B.,  481-62-8339 
Tawse,  Alan  R..  Jr..  003-30-2998 
Taylor.  David  P..  271-38-4374 
Taylor.  Dorna  A..  372-48-9852 
Taylor.  Earl  V..  511-48-4263 
Taylor.  George  E.,  450-66-1043 
Taylor,  James  B.,  224-76-8310 
Taylor.  John  E.,  466-84-1307 
Taylor,  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  137-40-6133 
Taylor,  Paul  A..  265-86-3200 
Taylor,  Roderick  A..  562-74-8813 
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Taylor.  Roy  J.,  Jr..  435-70-5869 
Taylor.  Ted  D..  244-82-3117 
Taylor.  Tommy  G..  568-72-5119 
Teague.  George  L..  442-52-6520 
Teasdale.  Robert  D..  449-84-2886 
Teel.  Scott  C.  459-82-4239 
Teigen.  James  D.,  395-48-6938 
Templeton,  Stanley  D..  417-68-2976 
Tennant,  Richard  A,  II.,  320-44-4575 
Testa.  Ann  M..  030-42-4809 
Thaler.  Barbara  J..  262-84-5770 
Tharp.  David  C.  562-76-4840 
Theisen.  George  L..  II..  568-72-0309 
Thessing.  Mark  R..  431-92-1576 
Thetford.  Kenny  M..  440-50-0422 
Thibodeau.  Karen  A..  546-66-0006 
Thibodeau.  Mark  J..  117-38-3394 
Thiesen.  Kevin  W..  082-42-4379 
Thorn.  Robert  L..  157-32-5232 
Thorn.  Wayne  L..  502-56-6595 
Thomas.  Alan  J..  014-42-2567 
Thomas.  David  W..  466-90-5921 
Thomas.  Donald  G..  527-62-2336 
Thomas.  John  R..  461-68-9425 
Thomas.  Michael  F..  333-40-2079 
Thompson.  James  G..  263-96-8030 
Thompson.  John  E..  Jr..  424-66-8876 
Thompson.  Lynne  C.  537-50-6644 
Thompson.  Martha..  552-70-8146 
Thompson.  Terry  S..  437-72-0661 
Thompson.  Theodore  E..  409-76-9754 
Thorpe.  Charles  E..  Jr..  543-48-9419 
Thurman.  John  A..  529-60-9232 
Thurston.  Sidney  R..  490-50-0847 
Tidd.  William  J..  092-32-4043 
Tiller.  Stephen  R..  120-40-2049 
Tillinghast.  Henry  S..  Jr..  509-56-2094 
Tillotson.  David  III..  418-78-5425 
Tinney.  Sandra  K.,  235-74-3110 
Titus.  Gerald  T..  492-54-7822 
Tivel,  Wesley  R..  552-58-0167 
Toft.  William  R..  278-46-8533 
Toler.  Theron  M..  518-56-3172 
Tolle.  Harry  A..  Jr.,  305-46-7684 
Toltzien.  Thomas  K..  389-52-0525 
Tomei.  Lawrence  A..  288-50-7831 
Tomlinson,  Barry  R.,  262-90-5833 
Tompkins.  Edwin  S..  492-54-8600 
Tooker.  William  R..  345-42-3043 
Toops.  Emory  E..  314-54-3399 
Tornow.  Joel  P..  102-42-3538 
Towles.  Perry  M..  261-64-3049 
Townsend.  Willie  B.,  Jr..  414-84-9596 
Townsley,  Dudley  W.,  003-40-1649 
Tracey,  Robert  J.,  522-70-3955 
Tracy.  Harry  A..  Jr..  436-68-0443 
Traube.  Robert  J..  Jr..  141-42-7457 
Trempe.  Robert  E..  565-68-5753 
Trent.  Philip  W..  Jr.,  479-54-1722 
Trimble,  Charles  V.,  404-68-9260 
Tritschler,  Philip  H.,  Jr..  410-84-8005 
Tron.  James  P..  304-58-0524 
Trosky.  Chester  J..  Jr..  454-80-5171 
Trudell.  Gerald  L..  414-78-6218 
Tucker.  Edward  L..  226-70-2930 
Tucker.  John  W..  263-96-9413 
Tucker.  Lester  P..  225-62-6430 
TuUis,  John  L.,  485-54-5683 
Turelli,  Robert  R.,  329-44-6966 
Turner.  Milton  N..  262-54-9950 
Tutwiler.  Charles  M..  478-58-7830 
Tye,  Ernest  B.,  447-38-7440 
Tyrrell,  John  T.,  551-82-7916 
Ulmer,  Michael  J.,  224-68-1120 
Umstead,  Daryl  B..  237-84-5883 
Underdown.  Richard  C.  014-34-3805 
Upham.  Walter  A..  045-40-8853 
Vaaler.  John  L..  399-54-9153 
Vananden,  John  B.,  113-38-3850 
Vanarsdale.  David  D..  367-46-4004 
Vandenberg.  Roland  J..  386-50-1831 
Vanderford.  Michael  E..  414-84-7795 
Vanderveen.  Linn  L.,  487-52-5058 
Vanderweert.  Ronald  154-44-4241 


Vandeven.  Dale  E..  390-46-9606 
Vanduyne,  Nancy  M..  326-44-5356 
Vangsnes.  David  G.,  501-56-2093 
Vanlandingham,  Gerald  D.,  411-82-9500 
Vanmullen.  Louis.  D.,  Jr.,  129-38-3695 
Vanness,  James  H.,  088-38-8401 
Vanorne,  Ronald  W..  Jr..  460-86-6187 
Vansickel.  James  R..  Jr..  379-52-3426 
Vanvelzer.  Michael  J..  572-76-4749 
Vanwiggeren.  Douglas  C.  176-42-9542 
Vanwinkle.  Larry  D..  516-62-1219 
Vaughn,  Larry  E.,  314-48-1592 
Vazquez,  Jose  R..  133-28-5642 
Veitch.  Robert  H..  137-44-8859 
Vendt.  Bruce  A..  489-54-6535 
Venteicher.  Gerald  J..  508-68-4407 
Verdone.  Michael  A.,  114-40-5293 
Vermeersch,  Ronald  R..  470-60-0559 
Vetterlein.  Jon  M..  019-36-9990 
Vinal.  William  S..  072-42-2354 
Vincent.  Donald  E..  Jr..  288-42-5670 
Vincent.  Michael  J..  381-54-4031 
Vinson.  Randall  L..  411-82-4079 
Vitkus.  Raymond  A..  317-52-2818 
Vogel,  John  E.,  492-44-0152 
Vogel.  Kurt  C.  040-46-3131 
Vogler.  James  E..  532-48-0561 
Volkwine.  Ann  H..  067-36-5211 
Vollmer.  Stephen  A..  407-68-3168 
Volpe.  Richard  L..  Jr..  338-40-2416 
Vonbrandenstein.  Doss  C.  406-78-3784 
Vondersaar.  Prank  J..  312-54-7350 
Voorhees.  Brian  R..  512-56-9440 
Vranish.  Thomas  P..  502-56-3098 
Wagasky.  George  III.  567-82-3188 
Wagic.  David  A..  399-52-0211 
Wagner.  Ronald  V..  263-84-3456 
Wahlstedt.  Michael  J..  350-44-6797 
Walden.  Robert  S..  498-58-5574 
-    Walgamott.  Carm  C  519-56-6170 
Walker.  David  C.  029-36-0726 
Walker.  Douglas  H..  262-06-8172 
Walker.  Harry  C.  III.  231-70-2886 
Walker.  Harry  C,  Jr.,  263-60-9074 
Walker,  Leon  L.,  Jr.,  250-74-9026 
Walker,  Thomas  N..  243-54-7529 
Walker,  William  T.,  561-90-6062 
Wallace,  Horace  A.,  Jr.,  423-66-2794 
Wallace,  Lewis  S.,  Jr.,  578-58-4600 
Wallace,  Richard  B..  400-76-6494 
Wallace.  Ronald  E..  265-90-3213 
Waller,  Francis  J..  Jr.,  587-10-3531 
Waller.  Robert  L..  403-64-7256 
Walsh.  James  A..  Jr..  040-42-1862 
Walsh.  Mary  E..  220-64-0978 
Walterlee.  Terry  J..  418-76-2941 
Walters.  Gary  W..  218-48-9370 
Wang.  Teddy  N..  526-84-7161 
Waninger.  David  A..  554-80-0165 
Ward.  John  P..  414-82-8616 
Ward.  Randolph.  Jr..  373-48-2612 
Wargo.  George  P..  216-54-3030 
Wark.  Robert  E..  098-40-1718 
Warner.  Richard  A..  Jr.,  184-34-3555 
Warren,  Jerry  B..  417-48-5323 
Warrick.  Robert  P..  Jr..  429-84-2542 
Washabaugh.  Walter  M..  431-96-5359 
Washington,  Ronald  K..  421-64-7318 
Waters.  Larry  W..  467-88-5942 
Watson.  Anthony  P..  160-42-8678 
Watson.  Jerry  K..  480-50-2627 
Watson.  John  D..  544-42-1430 
Watson,  Randall  B.,  314-50-5790 
Watt.  George  A..  423-66-4201 
Watts.  Edward  N.,  Jr..  226-66-2926 
Watts.  Harold  L..  455-72-7237 
Wax.  Steven  G..  024-40-8632 
Waylett.  Thomas  W..  108-40-1325 
Waymire.  Michael  E..  485-62-9733 
Waymire.  Vernon  E..  Jr..  509-46-5654 
Weaver.  Llewellyn  B.,  Jr.,  239-76-8295 
Webb.  Thomas  P..  587-54-0545 
Webber.  James  E..  515-50-8379 
Webber.  Richard  E..  316-50-3908 
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Weber.  Chris  M..  513-48-1193 
Weber.  Wayd  R.,  520-58-1781 
Webster.  Douglas  W..  568-76-3522 
Weems.  Rodney.  464-74-3888 
Wegiel,  Stanley  W..  Jr..  559-56-2059 
Wegner.  Jon  A..  475-60-3466 
Weiford.  William  L.,  Jr..  233-78-3686 
Weiland.  Lewis  S..  415-74-3711 
Weinstock.  Michael  D..  072-34-9479 
Weisbecker.  Richard  J..  522-66-4676 
Weiss,  Raymond  E..  450-80-6884 
Welch.  James  R..  225-66-2708 
Welch.  William  P..  507-68-9304 
Weller.  William  H..  400-68-8216 
Wellman.  Michael  W..  527-88-3605 
Wendt.  Richard  J..  050-40-2785 
Wentland.  Barry  R..  048-40-0339 
Wenzel.  Vaughan  A..  586-03-5295 
Werner.  Marc  H..  483-62-2877 
Wernle.  Kenneth  R..  575-50-6563 
Werthman.  Jerry  D..  508-64-5524 
Wesley.  Jack  A..  310-56-2899 
West.  James  L..  466-70-4492 
West.  Rodney  A.,  504-52-2236 
Westbrook.  Chris  R..  433-80-9546 
Westenbarger.  Ronald  R.,  525-98-3693 
Weston.  Craig  P..  560-70-3970 
Westrom.  Alan  R..  509-50-3963 
Whetstone.  Dan  D.,  484-66-1324 
Whetzel.  Paul  D..  Jr..  170-36-1330 
White.  Clifford  K.,  Jr.,  032-40-7385 
White.  Fred  A..  495-52-7080 
White.  Jack  R..  264-74-7001 
White.  James  L..  240-82-2434 
White.  Jeffrey  W..  358-40-9754 
White.  John  A..  231-48-2058 
White.  John  W..  Jr..  260-86-1578 
White.  Roger  C.  405-70-4198 
White,  Thomas  W..  447-44-4279 
Whitecotton.  William  R..  234-74-3150 
Whitehouse.  Michael  D..  218-54-2410 
Whitehurst.  Howard  T..  II.  324-44-1743 
Whitfield.  Stanley  G..  587-16-2369 
Whitley.  Gary  C.  549-74-1400 
Whitney.  Michael  J..  074-40-5857 
Whitworth.  Gary  T..  528-72-8970 
Wickers.  Randolph  A..  220-50-7558 
Widder.  Roy  L..  180-38-9507 
Wigglnton.  John  L..  404-74-1964 
Wiles.  Carl  J..  Jr..  299-42-7458 
Wilkins.  Bryan  L..  567-64-4286 
Wilkinson.  William  G..  232-78-6734 
Williams.  Edgar  D..  Jr..  241-80-8733 
Williams.  Erwin  L..  482-66-0425 
Williams.  Gary  E..  275-44-8484 
Williams.  Henry  B..  499-56-2673 
Williams.  James  R..  307-44-1022 
Williams.  Joseph  Y..  Jr..  249-92-1893 
Williams.  Kenneth  L..  257-82-2453 
Williams.  Mark  A..  406-72-4803 
Williamson.  Janet  S..  298-48-9966 
Williamson.  Kenneth  R..  436-78-0244 
Williamson.  Martin  R..  461-86-3743 
Williamson.  William  H..  Jr..  432-90  0432 
Williamson.  William  R..  Jr..  552-88-2520 
Willis.  William  J..  353-44-4789 
Willke.  Ronald  S..  361-38-3733 
Willson.  Raymond  A..  Jr..  129-38-9460 
Wilson.  Barry  S..  228-78-5402 
Wilson.  Charles  E..  III.  529-60-0961 
Wilson.  David  L..  332-36-9412 
Wilson,  Dudley  C,  435-84-1198 
Wilson,  Eric  S..  030-40-2695 
Wilson.  Howard  C.  224-76-9068 
Wilson.  James  H..  437-76-0810 
Wilson.  James  R..  261-84-7774 
Wilson.  John  R..  082-42-4204 
Wilson.  John  W..  450-76-0291 
Wilson.  Richard  L..  301-46-1577 
Wilson.  William  M..  Jr..  507-60-9364 
Wimmer.  Bruce  E..  507-66-2003 
Winchell.  Dennis  E..  290-44-4739 
Windnagel.  Thomas  D..  521-72-4620 
Winkler.  Robert  E..  507-64-1830 
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Winters.  Harry  L..  450-74-9515 
Winters.  Richard  W..  Jr..  465  78-5015 
Wise.  Leslie  M..  470-58-9788 
Wishall.  Jay  B..  515-46-6063 
Wisneski.  James  H..  042-44-4286 
Withrow.  Janet  B.,  335-42-9041 
Witte.  Richard  P..  388-48-4100 
Witthoeft.  Henry  G..  113-34-1764 
Wittman.  Gerard  D..  403-66-3223 
Woessner.  James  K..  287-42-6546 
Wohlers.  Robert  A..  552-68-3652 
Wolf.  Paul  M..  477-62-2356 
Wolfe.  Donald  H..  Jr..  402-64-3751 
Wolfson.  Sheri  L..  466-90-0076 
Wong,  David  J.,  546-88-4154 
Wong.  Neil  V..  545-48-2280 
Wood.  Garey  T..  238-62-9409 
Wood.  John  P..  419-66-2010 
Wooderson.  William  M..  550-64-9557 
Woodham.  Bruce.  263-02-0552 
Woodruff.  Walter  W..  240-84-8824 
Woods.  David  A..  III.  441-48-1912 
Woods.  David  R..  419-74-3191 
Woodward.  Gary  A..  176-36-5297 
Wooley.  Billy  A..  247-88-9203 
Wools.  Richard  R..  309-50-6495 
Work.  Kermit  A..  283-30-8135 
Worsley.  William  H..  241-74-1356 
Worthington.  Jeanne  M.,  515-52-6922 
Wray,  Lawrence  P.,  483-50-8533 
Wren.  Billy  W..  328-44-5764 
Wright.  David  K..  412-76-2369 
Wright.  Robert  C.  055-40-6764 
Wrigley.  John  R..  137-38-4359 
Wyatt.  John  W..  409-72-3485 
Wyatt.  Linda  S..  243-80-3561 
Wypiszynski.  Steven.  553-84-2455 
Wysowski.  John  R..  444-44-1790 
Yablonski.  Robert.  222-32-5049 
Yarc.  Carol  M..  176-36-2524 
Yates.  Harvey.  227-60-4284 
Yauch.  Kenneth  F..  148-40-2443 
Yellin.  Michael  S..  212-46-0765 
Yesconis.  Robert  R..  173-38-6214 
Ylikopsa.  Thomas  G..  354-42-8848 
Yonika.  David  P..  042-42-0325 
Yost.  Raymond  A..  176-38-2512 
Young.  James  E..  441-40-3918 
Young.  James  H..  286-44-9642 
Young.  Michael  J..  304-54-8216 
Youngman.  Neil  A..  284-42-2784 
Youngquist.  Charles  D..  469-56-4935 
Yowell.  Kenneth  E..  215-52-8408 
Zawada.  Frank  A..  033-38-8868 
Zeno.  Gregory  J..  287-46-9594 
Zernow.  Melvin  R..  551-70-0523 
Ziegler.  David  R..  334-44-8759 
Ziemacki.  Donald  E..  083-42-7959 
Zourek.  Francis  G..  550-62-6009 
Zweifel.  Frederick  J..  515-52-5143 
Zweigler.  James  N..  398-52-3869 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Anderson.  James  R..  228-58-4406 
Baldwin.  Charles  C.  237-78-2219 
Bernstein.  John  I..  557-58-4340 
Bickers.  Donald  R..  406-56-7828 
Bischoff.  William  J..  III.  139-34-1101 
Brantley.  Clinton.  247-76-0074 
Brooks.  James.  232-68-1813 
Chaviano.  Emilio  A..  265-74  6526 
Christian.  William  C.  207-32-6880 
Coleman.  James  W..  522  54-7752 
Cosby.  Samuel.  416-62-4659 
Crocker.  David  E..  263  50-7089 
Ewing.  Bruce.  264-96-2996 
Freeto.  Sharon  M..  002-36-9957 
Glatls.  Joseph  M..  177-30-5660 
Griffin.  Harry  E..  431-86-3082 
Haley.  Patrick  J..  106-34-5468 
Harris.  Howard  E..  413-64-1654 
Johnson.  Junius  W..  247-74-5506 
Kahn.  Justin  G.  G..  080-34-4245 
Kohl.  Gary  D..  078-38-0477 
Long.  Lewis  C.  III.  266-60-6965 


Mulnix.  John  R.,  371-38-4286 
Peine.  Leslie  A..  288-40-6351 
Quinn.  John  L..  118-30-2919 
Roberts.  Alexander  B..  385-46-9237 
Sandi,  Thomas  P.,  130-40-5314 
Schiltz,  Roger  J.,  469-48-0070 
Schueller.  Laverne  L..  484-46-3487 
Seidlitz,  Charles  C.  441-44-1875 
Swanson.  Loren  E..  351-36-9430 
Thompson.  Danny  R..  227-56-6475 
Tyler,  Milton  O.,  455-60-8650 
Willis,  John  T..  455-70-2721 
Zimmerman.  Donald  M..  382-36-0676 
Zoshak.  William  H..  128-28-6833 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Ambrose.  Charles  E..  Jr..  427-94-3911 
Anderson.  David  G..  301-46-8253 
Anderson.  Robert  C.  310-50-8968 
Baldwin.  Conrad  C.  Jr..  246-78-1926 
Barnard.  Bruce  J..  391-54-6364 
Beazley.  William  B..  211-40-5257 
Becker.  Bruce  W..  469-58-5026 
Becker.  Thomas  G..  509-56-4888 
Black.  John  A..  526-94-0658 
Bowen.  William  P..  264-04-7620 
Chappell.  David  W..  314-58-6516 
Colwell,  William  S.,  553-78-3674 
Cope.  James  M..  568-68-1479 
Cruz.  Ayala  Victor  L..  581-98-0622 
Deiter.  Lawrence  R..  115-40-1115 
Diver.  David  M..  512-58-4219 
Duggan.  Stephen  J..  555-72-2089 
Ely.  Richard  O..  II.  231-64-0245 
Fitch.  Donald  R.,  558-62-8946 
Gamm.  Richard  T..  585-30-3061 
Grady.  Jack  W..  349-36-6598 
Greiner,  Jeffrey  H..  563-90-1745 
Haluck,  John  R..  562-90-7142 
Latimer.  Charles  E..  247-90-0457 
Lawler.  Bryan  T..  485-62-4096 
Level.  Randall  L..  223-62-7330 
Little.  William  J..  III.  228-72-0381 
McCormick.  James  N..  549-72-9134 
McLauthlin,  Scott  B..  522-74-9203 
Passey.  Alan  K..  529-76-0410 
Price.  Richard  A.  B..  224-72-0623 
Purdue.  Alexander  W..  Jr..  141-40-9950 
Reinecke.  Gregg.  H..  355-40-3566 
Rives.  Jack  L..  252-86-0540 
Roberts.  Kenneth  M..  541-52-1733 
Rollinger.  Michael  J..  397-46-9589 
Rotach.  Alan  M..  065-42-6985 
Samelson.  Kirk  S..  338-38-5111 
Schreier.  Margaret  L..  183-40-1171 
Schroer.  Kenneth  W..  494-52-6376 
Sherwood.  Steven  E..  327-44-6502 
Slipsky.  Richard  E..  026-36-3601 
Spilker.  Alan  J..  490-58-8684 
Spinner.  Frank.  J..  575-58-0059 
Stephenson.  David  P..  365-58-0066 
Sullivan.  John  V..  316-58-5139 
Swenson.  Raymond  T..  528-76-4779 
Taylor.  Paul  W..  535-54-0794 
Tidmore.  Phillip  G..  527-94-0616 
Upingco.  Johnny  S..  586-05-2681 
Whitewolf.  Edwin  B..  266-74-1243 
Wilson.  Michael  P..  487-58-0415 
Zimmerman,  Lee  W..  290-42-1438 

NURSE  CORPS 

Abies.  William  F..  573-70-8869 
Alexaitis.  Judy.  M..  167-44-1167 
Anderson.  Vickie  H..  436-86-5424 
Baer.  Rebecca.  K.,  444-54-4931 
Baker,  Gerald  A.,  571-62-1871 
Banks.  Ruth.  S..  353-44-0827 
Best.  Beverley.  A..  502-48-9821 
Bishop.  Claudia  L..  376-46-4120 
Bjerke.  Nancy  B..  485-60-2756 
Blackwell.  Harold  D..  310-52-4367 
Bobo.  Charles  R..  213-40-4026 
Boland.  Patricia  A..  477-60-4627 
Brown.  Margaret  A..  072-42-1518 
Bruce.  Scott  O..  386-52-8999 


Bryner.  Edgar  E..  162-44-7717 
Burley.  Joseph  T..  163-38-8697 
Burtner.  Elizabeth,  545-92-7633 
Byrnes.  Ethel  L..  433-64-7126 
Carsten,  George  L..  514-44-6757 
Carter,  Don  J..  262-66-0639 
Chiles,  Marsha  R.,  298-44-0380 
Cole.  Barbara  D..  507-60-8379 
Comparon.  Margret  I.,  224-64-6602 
Cox,  Stephanie  S.,  228-74-6609 
Coxen.  Ronald  E.,  553-68-3144 
Crow.  Geraldine  S..  546-78-8516 
Dabkowski,  Edward  J.,  041-36-3071 
Davis.  Julia  A..  237-48-2621 
DesseUe.  Marjorie  L..  456-90-4610 
Devers,  Joseph.  181-36-1134 
De Woody,  Marvis  L..  465-72-9951 
Duffany,  Lynn  E.,  010-40-0315 
Dworaczyk.  Laura  J.,  459-02-1602 
Eaton,  Dennis  M.,  388-52-5619 
Ellis,  Lynda  S.,  408-76-8332 
Ellis,  Steven  L.,  235-68-9735 
Feigles,  Candace  L..  184-38-5039 
Ferguson.  David  L..  515-44-2319 
Fisher.  Wanda  J..  266-88-0438 
Flemmer.  Elmer.  501-48-6267 
Fordemwalt.  Kathleen  A.,  568-70-0842 
Glaser.  Mary  I..  508-68-1852 
Gookins.  Carl  E..  316-44-8613 
Gunning.  Patricia  L.,  531-58-0860 
Haley,  Alan  B.,  091-36-7572 
Harris,  Patricia  E.,  478-64-3048 
Harvey  Susan  L.,  399-50-7755 
Hawk.  Barbara  A..  15-42-2750 
Helm,  Susan  J.,  372-58-6906 
Henderson.  Joan  C,  472-58-6013 
Henry,  Kathryn  M..  323-46-4801 
Hicks,  Charies  L.,  517-54-9964 
Hoffman.  DarreU  R..  305-46-7316 
HoUister,  Jane  A..  170-40-5878 
HolU,  Sharon  A..  11-42-8736 
Irwin,  Margaret  F..  526-96-2358 
Jeske.  Kathlynn  J..  394-46-9647 
Johnson.  Darlene  R..  204-42-7699 
Jordan,  Suzanne  E..  559-74-7636 
Jospeh.  Pamela  M.,  242-86-8941 
Kelley.  James  W.,  Jr..  520-32-4225 
Kelly.  Deborah  M.,  428-96-7418 
Knuerr.  Cathryn  M..  256-82-2636 
Kristensen.  Elaine  M..  468-62-2889 
Laney.  Cathy  H..  570-66-7129 
Lee.  Carolyn  D.,  412-86-8000 
MacDonald,  Anna  K..  405-74-0578 
Madsen.  Julia  W..  540-64-5636 
Maes,  Richard  D.,  524-58-3341 
Malaski,  Gretchen  L..  404-68-3256 
Maldonado,  Gaudiosa  144-38-5837 
Maneggia,  Nancy  J..  047-32-2806 
Marin,  John  S..  241-72-0976 
Marquardt.  Dennis  C.  389-46-0242 
McMillen.  Larry  S..  521-70-6445 
Medigovich.  Stephanie  S..  526-86-7163 
Mills.  Charles  A..  338-34-2464 
Mindrebo.  Ingrid  L..  149-46-7761 
Mitchell.  Marilee  A.,  381-50-7662 
Morgan.  Robert  W..  427-80-4090 
Mosmiller.  Anthony  J..  Jr.,  212-50-7338 
Murakami.  Howard  Y.,  575-44-5612 
Newport,  Douglas  R..  554-68-8157 
Oslick.  Margaret  B..  447-46-1467 
Patscott,  Myra  L..  407-60-7601 
Pearson.  Judith  A..  197-42-4450 
Perry.  VlrgU  J..  128-36-3450 
Ponds.  James  E..  423-54-4927 
Prather.  Kay  A.,  561-60-7389 
Relnhardt.  Belinda  R..  376-56-7730 
Rlvenbark.  Rebecca  J..  242-86-2292 
Roberts.  James  B..  562-82-1174 
Roman.  Patricia  A..  181-30-0389 
Ross.  Franklin  L..  511-36-2198 
Schmidt.  Eddie  R..  491-46-8921 
Schwartz.  Lolslee  A..  534-46-1862 
Schwenke.  Sandra  J..  517-58-7470 
Seldel.  Nancy  M..  276-44-0777 


Sherrer.  Cheryl  B..  439-64-1939 
Shultz,  Alan  P..  526-66-9459 
Slaght,  Michael  J.,  484-54-1132 
Smith.  Cynthia  A..  533-56-8821 
Smith.  Diane  R.,  121-44-6530 
Smith.  Patricia  H..  516-64-0804 
Smith.  Rodney  L.,  II.  006-48-0521 
Smith,  Shirtey  A.,  247-88-3337 
Smyers,  Richard  S..  197-34-1677 
Stanford,  Barbara  C,  224-80-0582 
Starks,  Doris  M.,  451-86-5059 
Stephens,  Kenneth  W..  308-44-4951 
Stout.  Jack  A.,  Jr..  465-82-0188 
Stroup.  Reeda  M..  Jr.,  453-68-1621 
Swanegan.  Albert  M..  II.  492-56-1029 
Tarley,  Martha  L..  236-70-9885 
Tate,  Marcia  R..  310-54-6412 
Taylor.  Calvin  R..  549-74-8029 
Teal.  Brenda  C,  252-78-5551 
Thomas.  Phyllis  E..  265-92-0013 
Tiley.  Patricia  A..  435-68-2927 
Tritchler,  Diana  M..  297-42-6722 
Tudor.  Leona  M..  159-42-1070 
Valentine,  Jane  L..  224-72-0370 
Vasilo,  Claudine  M.,  530-30-8163 
Vellucci,  Gayle  M..  265-92-7608 
Warner.  Diane  F..  217-54-2025 
Watkins,  Kathrine  M.,  243-88-2959 
White,  Janet  A.,  573-72-8797 
White.  Pamela  J.,  005-44-1184 
Wiggin,  Sandra  D..  267-76-9788 
Williams.  Calvin  W..  550-56-4896 
Yawn.  Julia  K..  459-76-9581 
Zimpher,  Sharon  K..  399-44-0405 
Ziobro,  Elizabeth  M.,  188-40-2599 

BIEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Ansell.  Kenneth  A.,  178-36-8074 
Behrens.  John  S.,  452-64-2115 
Benedetto.  Ramon  L..  188-42-0928 
Brown.  Jimmy  C  461-90-1309 
Campbell.  Thomas  R..  278-40-7620 
Cox.  James  K..  Jr..  458-68-7341 
DeWoody.  Stephen  P..  461-70-3216 
Eslick,  Thomas  J..  013-42-2687 
Ford,  Philip  L..  238-78-5884 
Gaddis.  John  R..  238-66-5179 
Gamer,  Scott  H..  538-46-9294 
Haas,  Richard  A.,  208-36-2807 
Hacker,  John  J..  468-58-4961 
Hamilton,  Maurice  R..  018-38-7392 
Hart,  Gregory  P..  011-40-5724 
Janes.  Lawrence  G.,  568-64-6137 
Jensen,  Denmark  L.,  508-58-9272 
Johnson.  Ronald  R..  264-76-7975 
Keams.  Wallace  D..  017-38-1692 
Keeling,  Claude  E..  430-90-2544 
Lampton.  John  A..  488-48-5175 
Lee,  Daniel  G.,  578-62-7934 
Lopez,  Alfred,  Jr.,  458-66-7309 
Lorenzen,  Peter  R.,  540-54-2301 
Marmish,  John  E..  Jr..  264-74-3927 
McHail.  William  A..  190-30-4959 
Medboum.  James  W.,  305-42-7169 
Morgan,  Timothy  M.,  459-82-3341 
Newell.  Carl  L..  444-50-9565 
O'Brien.  William  F..  471-44-2585 
Pease,  Alan  T.,  047-38-8311 
Pease.  Ann  M.,  205-40-8436 
Pool.  Christopher  J..  467-88-3710 
Reay,  James  D..  159-42-8632 
Rhodes.  Arvin  M.,  499-44-2111 
Rowen.  Philip  J..  284-48-7631 
Rupp.  Thomas  A..  356-40-4348 
Sanders.  William  T..  II.  522-62-7062 
Scott.  Richard  F..  421-62-7894 
Skalomenos,  Thomas  D..  521-60-5667 
Sparks,  Robert  L.,  215-42-7438 
SplneUi,  Duane  E.,  564-56-0394 
Storey,  Richard  C,  Jr..  434-64-6672 
Syron.  Edward  P..  050-44-6478 
Venus.  Raymond  S.,  342-38-3214 
Weaver,  Gary  J.,  466-64-4445 
Weltzin.  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  029-38-9492 
White,  Thomas  J..  024-32-7534 


BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 


Berger.  James  J.,  502-50-1878 
Berridge,  Terry  R.,  290-42-2313 
Binion.  Michael  L.,  402-68-7585 
Bishop,  Edward  C,  569-80-0346 
Bloom.  Richard  W..  027-38-5484 
Bohannon.  Claudett€.  549-62-7040 
Boston,  Terry  L.,  265-82-5277 
Brabon.  Alan  C.  561-70-0087 
Brewer,  Richard  E..  569-68-7739 
Brier,  Kenneth  L..  369-50-1700 
Brown,  Christopher  C,  181-40-0140 
Brownley,  Dennis  D..  465-76-3223 
Buck.  Joe  A..  467-76-7457 
Caldwell.  Michael  H..  256-80-7611 
Cerha.  James  P..  216-58-7153 
Chandler,  Keith  D.,  585-32-3087 
Clegg.  John  M..  Jr.,  459-82-6814 
Conwell.  Lawrence  G.,  525-90-9895 
Carton.  Eric  D.,  419-64-6602 
Davis,  Harold.  419-70-5737 
Dixon.  James  Patrick,  495-50-6799 
Ellis,  John  C,  II.  434-64-7997 
Elmore.  John  H..  521-56-6966 
Engebretson.  Kenneth  A..  390-52-2881 
Eyestone,  Scott  M..  340-42-8059 
Fanton.  John  W..  482-54-7362 
Flanagan.  Donald  R.,  227-74-9891 
Gerwell,  Edwin  L.,  574-16-7382 
Glenney.  George  R..  454-72-6069 
Graham,  John  G..  522-74-5885 
Greenwood,  Gerald  E.,  563-60-2913 
Gustafson.  Lee  A..  504-48-2440 
Harris.  Richard  K.,  586-05-9208 
Hess,  Alan  J.,  066-44-1601 
Hight,  Robert  M.,  543-48-0581 
Hill,  Jeffrey  R..  279-46-8998 
Hindelang,  Robert  D.,  321-42-7770 
Horowitz,  Neil  D..  090-36-8428 
Hunter.  David.  276-40-1404 
Joyce.  John.  150-42-9732 
Klassy.  Sandra  S.,  562-72-9754 
Laub,  Elaine  F.,  501-60-5938 
Lehman,  Jay  W.,  142-40-0639 
Locke,  Kenny  D.,  462-68-9447 
Lurker,  Peter  A.,  138-44-0365 
Marlowe,  Britton  L..  526-70-4946 
Martin.  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  347-42-1996 
McLean.  Kent  M..  189-38-3203 
Morgan.  Jesse  D.  S.  Jr.,  224-58-2163 
Murphy,  Kathy  G..  414-92-4487 
Murray,  Gerald  P.,  526-70-1666 
New,  George  R.,  429-86-9638 
Ng,  Elliot  K..  572-70-3408 
Olsen,  Fred  W.  Jr.,  470-58-1663 
Oneal,  Melvin  R..  561-68-9660 
Padgett.  Richard  E.,  416-60-1695 
Patterson,  Wayne  R.,  007-48-7693 
Pedley,  James  S.,  506-60-8359 
Peters,  John  E.,  285-44-8838 
Phillips,  Donald  J.,  077-34-1692 
Polhamus,  Garrett  D.,  567-80-7108 
Postlewaite,  Richard  C,  539-48-1933 
Price,  Richard  L.,  465-66-8674 
Rein,  Robert  E.,  057-34-0118 
Renoudet,  Virginia  V.,  532-46-9529 
Ricci.  John  L.,  119-38-5238 
Runyan.  Daniel  L.,  503-50-4847 
Ryberg,  Jan  A.,  503-58-5801 
Schaerdel.  Arthur  D„  449-68-6954 
Sem.  Steven  R..  516-52-3923 
Sierrairizarry,  Benigno,  584-24-8374 
Sipes,  Walter  E.,  425-98-3897 
Stankus,  Joseph  C.  028-36-7702 
Stephenson,  Mark  R.,  332-40-7394 
Sybrant,  Terry  D.,  554-62-1781 
Turner,  Donna  I..  450-78-7720 
Watkins,  Charles  A.,  Ill,  576-50-6222 
Wilkins,  Raymond,  D.,  482-64-0438 
Workman,  WUbur  T..  250-88-8887 
York.  William  E..  244-82-2708 
Zahler,  William  A.,  272-36-1989 
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In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  t>e  appointed  in  a  grade 
higher  than  major. 

UNE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Addison.  Leonard  B..  436-84-1462 
Alexander.  Richard  S..  552-82-7331 
Allen  Lawrence  L..  291-50-2176 
Apon.  Andrew  J..  055-34-5449 
Ash.  Roy  D..  235-76-3441 
Ashley.  Edward  M..  Jr..  284-46-7244 
Baggett.  Larry  K..  306-46-9613 
Barlow.  Robert  J..  Jr..  554-82-9650 
Barton.  Eugene  P..  273-42-5356 
Belche.  Donald  E..  228-64-8304 
Belie.  Rol)ert  G..  443-48-3613 
Bell.  David  M..  507-68-5893 
Betz.  Calvin  T..  369-46-4110 
Bloom.  James  P..  349-36-3193 
Blyseth.  Gordon  L..  569-64-6849 
Bombinski.  Gregory  G..  321-40-5827 
Bourret.  Gary  M..  361-38-3187 
Bowes.  Daniel  J..  231-68-5975 
Bozoukoff.  Michael  J..  165-40-0050 
Bradley.  Paul  B..  517-58-0663 
Brantley.  James  M..  243-76-9830 
Bretana.  Charles.  Jr..  148-38-5971 
Brewer.  Jack  V..  446-42-7807 
Brown.  Sidney  A..  Jr..  430-90-7749 
Buckner.  John  P..  160-42-5690 
Burkhaulter.  Don  E.,  454-88-1459 
Burt.  Martin  R..  453-82-8033 
Butner.  Heinz  U.  561-66-4908 
Buttner.  Edward  G..  097-36-7770 
Callaghan.  Michael  D..  002-38-0046 
Carlino.  Steve  J..  438-72-9846 
Carlson,  Gregory  J..  468-58-4455 
Camahan.  Robert  A.,  497-46-8789 
Chadwick.  Cory  R..  535-48-9376 
Chambers.  Paul  D..  119-38-1333 
Chambers,  Thomas  W..  057-42-8014 
Chodacki.  John  A..  354-42-4957 
Cline.  Scott  S..  012-40-2546 
Collins.  Paul  W..  457-76-1750 
Conley.  Terry  G..  406-56-6458 
Conrad.  Stephen  H..  223-74-9284 
Cooper.  George  A..  143-40-0967 
Corrigan.  James  F..  107-40-8068 
Coughter.  PhUip  J..  047-44-5061 
Cox.  Leion  S..  284-48-6185 
Coyle.  Joseph  P..  529-66-3847 
Craig.  Robert  G..  449-6»-6179 
Damico.  Robert  A..  149-30-7695 
Daniel.  Paul  A..  250-76-0913 
Dark,  William  S..  237-74-2166 
Davis.  Richard  U.  461-88-2978 
Davis.  Stewart  B..  223-76-2190 
Decker.  Randall  L..  390-42-8576 
Dellinger.  Thomas  T..  440-48-3086 
Delre  Saundra  L..  234-80-5475 
Dennis.  Craig  K..  070-40-8398 
Diamon.  Charles  M..  389-46-6240 
Dorey.  Edward  L..  008-30-3995 
Doten.  Gregory  A..  533-46-1952 
Doucette.  Richard  E..  546-56-1909 
Drain.  Dennis  R..  506-60-6060 
Duale.  William  R..  288-46-3603 
Eddy.  Dennis  B..  261-86-7458 
Edmisten  Robert  E..  520-58-2476 
Elliott.  Keith.  453-74-4752 
Ellis.  William  E..  450-72-3788 
Ellman.  Ronald  D..  111-38-0692 
Emmot,  John  L.,  512-48-6762 
Epley.  Jerry  D..  487-56-1852 
Paucett.  James  R..  418-62-3043 
Fernandez,  Daniel.  267-86-6255 
Pesel,  Toni  A..  479-52-8322 
Flanders.  Jack  B..  256-66-2519 
Fletcher.  Danny  E..  461-84-3183 
Ford,  Eric  S.,  403-66-2890 
Pox.  Richard  W..  134-40-5776 


Francis.  Roger  A..  380-50-8590 
French.  Robert  A..  122-36-1090 
Frichtl.  Paul  J..  333-38-8739 
Gaddis.  Terry  H..  456-74-6097 
Gaillard.  William  M..  Jr..  249-84-3286 
Gardner.  James  L..  501-58-4691 
Garvin.  Ronald  L..  481-62-3874 
Getman.  Coy  R..  501-50-4881 
Giffin.  Richard  C.  453-84  9136 
Govednik.  Martin  J..  079-42-9445 
Gunter.  Randolph  E..  582-92-2519 
Haenchen.  Michael  J..  460-86-2708 
Halton,  James  P.,  122-38-6980 
Hampton.  Steve.  400-58-7623 
Harrison.  Martin  T..  011-42-1786 
Haynes.  Huel  S..  466-72-8249 
Hendrick.  Myron  A..  376-44-3671 
Heskew.  Joseph  C.  441-54-1663 
Hicks.  Perry  M..  452-78-7877 
Hildebrandt.  Roger  A..  577-68-8345 
Hill.  Randall  A..  440-48-9478 
Homan.  True  E..  562-78-2490 
Honaker.  Robert  L..  263-90-5067 
Houde.  David  W..  032-38-5883 
Howe.  James  M..  460-78-3639 
Hunt.  John  A..  401-72-5584 
Ide.  Bruce  M..  219-48-0493 
Inman.  Ralph  R..  315-46-3990 
Irish.  Robert  B..  137-40-0114 
Jasinski.  Andrew  B.,  148-42-6810 
Johns.  James  C.  247-92-0753 
Johnson.  Jeanne  M..  524-54-5974 
Johnson.  Joseph  R..  417-66-4603 
Johnston.  Eric  R..  007-48-3099 
Jokinen.  Frank  R..  287-42-3644 
Jones.  Douglas  N..  243-72-6061 
Jones.  James  H..  424-60-4115 
Jones.  John  D..  420-72-0572 
Jones.  Randall  D..  422-68-3760 
Kammler.  Larry  R..  341-42-4787 
Kavanagh.  Dennis  W..  039-30-6672 
Kennedy.  Thomas  E..  058-40-2843 
Kinney.  Timothy  R..  373-46-1746 
Kirby.  George  F..  Jr..  006-40-5793 
Kirgis.  Douglas  E..  287-44-9778 
Kittell.  Robert  S..  461-64-7271 
Langer.  Lynn  R..  560-70-7158 
Lazor.  Kenneth  E..  298-40-8329 
Lemieux.  Richard  P..  041-34-1891 
Liberman.  Steven  K..  571-70-8384 
Mandemack.  Robert  W..  388-50-9790 
Manlove.  Dow  E..  Jr..  486-44-8615 
Manning.  Russell  T..  479-58-7355 
Mast.  James  D..  510-44-8115 
Mast.  Thomas  C,  172-40-6771 
Matt.  Kenneth  C.  182-34-2487 
Maull.  Ronald  L..  201-36-9275 
McBride.  Joseph  J..  II.  266-84-7697 
McCamy.  Thomas  P..  472-58-7786 
McCracken.  David  R..  425-92-2702 
McDermott.  Edward  J..  167-38-3205 
McGrath.  Roger  B..  348-40-7316 
McLeroy.  James  C.  466-78-2444 
Meier.  Stephen  R..  540-58-2857 
Milakovich.  Belindas.  M..  515-52-6066 
Milligan.  Thomas  H..  148-28-8074 
Misturak.  Marvin  W..  166-42-1541 
Mitchell.  Wilmer  G.  Jr..  459-82-7230 
Moore.  Philip  C.  312-54-8219 
Moreno.  Richard.  560-48-3753 
Myers.  Frank  D..  249-90-7792 
Nemceff.  Jack  L..  190-30-0181 
Nunn.  Steven  C.  263-88  6290 
O Uell.  James  A..  526-82-5130 
ODonnell.  Robert  T..  156-42  8279 
ONeal.  Michael  A..  265-86-8221 
Osweiler.  Patrick.  478-66-0613 
Ott.  Merrill  J..  532-48-7366 
Patterson.  Vincent  1..  293-38-2937 
Pendry.  Stephen  H..  234-72-6922 
Perry.  Kay  T..  359-36-8772 
Petteway.  Samuel  V..  Jr..  239-78-8261 
Pierce,  Roger  C,  262-82-4088 
Pltzer,  Thomas  R..  161-38-5638 


Polcer.  John  D..  152-34-9473 
Powell.  Darrell  P..  411-88-1117 
Pruismann.  Franklin  E..  478-52-2299 
Records,  William  E..  II.  575-50-2234 
Resnick.  Philip  I..  089-38-3921 
Rice.  Kenneth  L..  540-56-1258 
Rife.  Patrick  D  .  522-56-9540 
Rogers.  Mark  L..  311-50-4611 
Rohling.  Arthur  H..  546-80-2787 
Root.  William  L..  182-42-7951 
Rose.  Arnold  E..  472-40-4602 
Rosenthal,  Edward  P..  456-76-5079 
Roush.  Eddie  J..  286-42-7946 
Rowell.  William  A..  256-74-8034 
Rudko.  Matthew  M.,  561-80-0004 
Rumbley.  James  L..  311-52-4185 
Ruppelius.  David  E..  512-38-5811 
Sadler.  William  M.,  261-80-1051 
Sahm,  Nicholas  T..  315-50-4055 
Sanders,  Troy  L.,  446-48-6300 
Sasseville,  Richard  R.,  026-38-8833 
Saunders,  Robert  A..  500-48-6809 
Scasny.  DennU  P.,  446-46-5801 
Schad,  Thomas  J..  511-50-6456 
Schmidt.  George  G..  363-48-8173 
SchwarU,  John  S..  514-48-2050 
Sims,  Marc  C.  413-90-7720 
Sims,  Paul  E..  Jr..  447-48-2685 
Slater.  John  C.  080-38-3142 
Staley.  John  W..  018-36-6303 
Stark.  Bernard  T..  516-56-8622 
Stephenson.  Steven  L..  503-58-7352 
Steward.  Douglas  E.,  050-42-6038 
Stewart,  Darryl  B.,  549-74-8089 
Stock.  Richard  R..  154-40-9441 
Stoessel.  Frederick  M..  238-72-2381 
Stoffer.  David  C.  297-50-7219 
St  Pierre.  Richard  E..  309-52-1073 
Sudekum.  William  A..  Jr..  410-78-0530 
Sugarman.  Jerry  D..  367-50-3261 
Thomas.  John  R..  461-68-9425 
Tracy.  Harry  A..  Jr..  436-68-0443 
Trimble.  Charles  V..  404-68-9260 
Trudell.  Gerald  L.,  414-78-6218 
Tucker,  Lester  P.,  225-62-6430 
Turner,  Milton  N..  262-54-9950 
Umstead.  Daryl  B..  237-84-5883 
Vermeersch.  Ronald  R..  470-60-0559 
Vincent.  Donald  E..  Jr..  288-42-5670 
Volkwine.  Ann  H..  067-36-5211 
Vollmer.  Stephen  A..  407-68-3168 
Waymire,  Vernon  E..  Jr..  509-46-5654 
Weber.  Chris  M..  513-48-1193 
Webster.  Douglas  W..  568-76-3522 
Weinstock.  Michael  D..  072-34-9479 
Weller.  William  H..  400-68-8216 
Whitecotton.  William  R..  234-74-3150 
Whitehurst.  Howard  T..  II.  324-44-1743 
Williamson.  Martin  R..  461-86-3743 
Wilson.  Charles  E..  III.  529-60-0961 
Wilson.  Eric  S..  030-40-2695 
Wilson.  James  R..  261-84-7774 
Wilson.  John  W..  450-76-0291 
Wishall.  Jay  B..  515-46-6063 
Wolfe.  Donald  H..  Jr..  402-64-3751 
Wong.  David  J..  546-88-4154 
Work.  Kermit  A..  283-30-8135 
Yauch.  Kenneth  F..  148-40-2443 
Yellin,  Michael  S..  212-46-0765 
Zawada,  Frank  A..  033-38-8868 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  be  appointed  in  a  grade  higher 
than  major. 

CHAPLAINS 

Christian.  William  C.  207-32-6880 
Crocker.  David  E..  263-50-7089 
Quinn,  John  L.,  118-30-2919 
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Roberts,  Alexander  B.,  385-46-9237 

JUDGE  ADVOCATES 

Becker,  Bruce  W.,  469-58-5026 
Becker,  Thomas  G.,  509-56-4888 
Cruz  Ayala,  Victor  L.,  581-98-0622 
Level,  Randall  L..  223-62-7330 
Purdue,  Alexander  W.,  Jr.,  141-40-9950 
Swenson,  Raymond  T.,  528-76-4779 
Tidmore,  Phillip  G.,  527-94-0616 
Whitewolf.  Edwin  B..  266-74-1243 

NURSE  CORPS 

Anderson.  Vickie  H..  436-86-5424 
Banks.  Ruth  S..  353-44-0827 
Best.  Beverley  A..  502-48-9821 
Bishop.  Claudia  L.,  376-46-4120 
Bobo.  Charles  R.,  213-40-4026 
Bryner,  Edgar  E.,  162-44-7717 
Carter,  Don  J.,  262-66-0639 
Dessell,  Marjorie  L.,  456-90-4610 
Duffany,  Lynn  E..  010-40-0315 
Eaton.  Dennis  M.,  388-52-5619 
Fisher.  Wanda  J..  266-88-0438 
Flemmer.  Elmer..  501-48-6267 
Fordemwalt.  Kathleen  A.,  568-70-0842 
Gookins,  Carl  E.,  316-44-8613 
Haley,  Alan  B.,  091-36-7572 
Harvey,  Susan  L.,  399-50-7755 
Hawk,  Barbara  A.,  175-42-2750 
Hollister.  Jane  A..  170-40-5878 
Kelly.  Deborah  M.,  428-96-7418 
Knuerr,  Cathryn  M.,  256-82-2636 
Lee,  Carolyn  D.,  412-86-8000 
Marin.  John  S..  241-72-0976 
Marquardt.  Dennis  C.  389-46-0242 
McMillen,  Larry  S.,  521-70-6445 
Medigovich,  Stephanie  S.,  526-86-7163 
Mitchell,  Marilee  A.,  381-50-7662 
Newport.  Douglas  R.,  554-68-8157 
Ponds.  James  E.,  423-54-4927 
Rivenbark,  Rebecca  J.,  242-86-2292 
Roberts,  James  B.,  562-82-1174 
Schwenke,  Sandra  J..  517-58-7470 
Sherrer,  Cheryl  B.,  439-64-1939 
Smith,  Patricia  H.,  516-64-0804 
Smith,  Shirley  A..  247-88-3337 
Starks,  Doris  M.,  451-86-5059 
Tarley,  Martha  L.,  236-70-9885 
Taylor,  Calvin  R..  549-74-8029 
Thomas,  Phyllis  E..  265-92-0013 
Tudor,  Leona  M..  159-42-1070 
Vasllo.  Claudlne  M..  530-30-8163 
Vellucci.  Gayle  M.,  265-92-7608 
Watklns,  Katherine  M.,  243-88-2959 
White,  Janet  A.,  573-72-8797 
Zimpher,  Sharon  K.,  399-44-0405 
Ziobro.  Elizabeth  M.,  188-40-2599 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Ansell,  Kenneth  A.,  178-36-8074 
Behrens,  John  S.,  452-84-2115 
Benedetto  Ramon  L.,  188-42-0928 
Cox,  James  K.,  Jr..  458-68-7341 
Eslick  Thomas  J..  013-42-2687 
Gaddis  John  R..  238-66-5179 
Haas  Richard  A..  208-36-2807 
Hacker  John  J..  468-58-4961 
Jensen  Denmark  L.,  508-58-9272 
Reams  Wallace  D..  017-38-1692 
Keeling  Claude  E..  430-90-2544 
Lee  Daniel  G.,  578-62-7934 
Marmish  John  E.,  Jr.,264-74-3927 
Medboum  James  W.,  305-42-7169 
Pease  Ann  M.,  205-40-8436 
Pool  Christopher  J.,  467-88-3710 
Sparks  Robert  L.,  215-42-7438 
Venus  Raymond  S.,  342-38-3214 
Weaver  Gary  J.,  466-64-4445 

BIOBfEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Berger  James  J.,  502-50-1878 
Berridge  Terry  R.,  290-42-2313 
Clegg  John  M.,  Jr.,  459-82-6814 
Curton  Eric  D.,  419-64-6602 
Ellis,  John  C,  II.  434-64-7997 
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Gerwell  Edwin  L..  574-16-7382 

Greenwood  Gerald  E..  563-60-2913 

Hight  Robert  N..  543-48-0581 

Joyce  John  150-42-9732 

Lehman  Jay  W.,  142-40-0639 

Locke  Kenny  D.,  462-68-9447 

Martin  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  347-42-1996 

Morgan  Jesse  D.  S..  Jr.,  224-58-2163 

Padgett  Richard  E.,  416-60-1695 

Rein  Robert  E.,  057-34-0118 

Turner  Donna  I.,  450-78-7720 

Watkins  Charles  A.,  Ill,  576-50-6222 
Wilkins,  Raymond  D.,  482-64-0438 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  ap- 
pointment into  the  Regular  Army  as  appro- 
priate, in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major 
Barfoot,  Van  T.,  Jr.,  423-62-8659 
Dudzenski,  John  M..  374-46-4841 
Munson,  Charles  A.,  205-36-2633 
Patterson.  Donald  B..  445-46-0246 
Ruszkowski.  Robert  R..  356-36-7406 
Van  Dongen.  Charles  M.,  090-38-9163 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  CORPS 

To  be  jnajor 
Shaffer,  Deon  K.,  466-88-4190 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Westhuis,  David  J..  397-42-0519 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of   the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3366,  3367, 
and  3370; 

army  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  colonel 
Bishop.  Ralph  L.,  212-34-7119 
Sullivan.  John  D..  060-26-4641 
Woolf,  Donald  R.,  431-64-1435 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Butler,  James  F.,  552-56-0599 
Collier,  Frederick,  406-56-5465 
Deruosi,  James  R.,  035-28-9780 
Dieal,  William  J.,  078-32-1188 
Germani,  Joseph  A.,  082-30-1997 
Girardi,  Alfred  C,  110-30-5471 
Jessup,  Harold  G.,  226-48-2282 
Koeltzow,  Edgar  A.,  525-94-8672 
Krenk,  Leonard  E.,  506-42-6735 
Mangum,  John  W.,  239-58-1364 
McGarry,  Edward  T.,  150-32-8453 
McKenney,  Robert  F.,  035-26-7370 
McNulty,  Frederick,  547-50-4705 
Perez,  Luis  A.,  581-70-8237 
Powell,  John  A.,  445-36-8137 
Reynolds,  William  E.,  199-30-9033 
Smith,  Stanley  L.,  236-62-9975 
Spencer,  Dwight  C,  427-80-5400 
chaplain 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


Cole,  Calvin  H.,  219-34-2078 
Graham,  Kenneth  J.,  186-26-2198 
Moore.  Edward  N..  451-68-9187 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3353: 
medical  corps 
To  be  colonel 
Block,  George  E..  369-40-4273 
Boccuti,  Anthony  R.,  213-30-3594 
Gilliland,  Paul  F.,  463-34-0043 
Mavor,  Huntington,  069-20-4723 
Ringler,  Harold  L.,  564-46-8090 
Shafer,  Nathaniel,  124-24-7381 


Sugarman,  Edward  O.,  110-22-4435 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Arrington,  Thomas  H.,  427-42-7300 
Balin,  Howard,  180-32-7975 
Cage,  John  M.,  437-50-2109 
Clarendon,  Colin  C  220-36-4055 
Prank,  Richard  D.,  569-40-6496 
Frazier,  Dean  W.,  511-20-4824 
Lynfield,  Yelva  L.,  995-28-5642 
Mogilner,  Leonard  J.,  087-26-0172 
Nolen,  Thirwell  M.,  419-18-0533 
Orlet,  Hermann  K.,  298-34-5775 
Pang,  Emily,  088-36-9643 
Peterson,  Robert  H..  563-28-8617 
Petrick,  Thomas  J..  387-30-0372 
Rodil,  Jesus  V.,  357-40-0117 
Rosen,  Peter,  324-30-6407 
Schmitt,  Henry  J.,  201-26-3128 
Stein,  Martin  F.,  119-26-2549 
Suarez,  Luis  Maria,  277-42-0943 
Watson,  Jerry  F.,  414-56-0498 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3385: 

ARMY  promotion  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Blanchard,  Warren  L.,  555-42-4485 
Bryant.  Douglas  R..  245-56-5534 
Durfee.  William  F..  421-26-4835 
Finn.  Martin  J.,  109-22-5374 
Frank.  Karl  M.,  444-28-8829 
Holeman,  Herbert  P.,  553-40-2447 
Kallenbach,  Richard,  041-28-0681 
Kehr,  Teddy  W.,  192-32-1874 
Kopp,  Thomas  E.,  136-32-7048 
Lane,  Edgar  E.,  245-42-2372 
Lemieux,  Raymond  J..  003-20-7082 
McGuire,  Daniel  M.,  043-26-0732 
Means,  Francis  H.,  445-32-8470 
Morgan,  Robert  A.,  410-68-3613 
Norton,  Gary  J.,  070-36-8846 
Peoples,  Kemey  A.,  239-44-1691 
Ryan,  Paul  T..  403-42-3479 
Spadorcia.  Anthony,  024-28-7800 
Stewart,  William  F.,  547-44-2060 
Tays,  Tommy  D.,  525-62-1179 
Van  Fleet,  Frank  C.  405-48-3796 
Webb.  Rodney  S..  501-32-5214 
medical  corps 
To  be  colonel 
Burgess.  Clyde  A.,  233-46-5464 
Hester,  John  E.,  III.  191-30-3649 
Miller,  Percy  L.,  144-16-6706 
Mowad,  George  B.,  436-42-9192 
medical  service  corps 
To  be  colonel 
Phllbrick,  John  C,  007-36-5052 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Allen,  Gary  R.,  544-46-8083 
Anderson,  Thomas  A.,  503-44-4775 
Arey,  Stephen  E..  224-62-3536 
Bannon,  George  A..  153-32-5333 
Brown.  Stanley  W..  250-62-2742 
Carlson.  Terrance  J.,  347-42-8213 
Catalano,  Prank  A..  436-66-0021 
Crawford,  Robert  F.,  227-48-3787 
Desande,  Terry  A.,  137-37-1810 
Donahue,  Michael  J.,  501-44-3692 
Eshee,  William  D..  426-82-4402 
Prattini,  Carl  P.,  008-30-8483 
Puller.  James  J.,  310-48-2456 
Harris,  Lewis  D.,  222-26-7063 
Hays,  John  A.,  328-34-6812 
Hughes,  John  R.,  Jr.,  009-28-3704 
Hummel,  Gerald  F..  282-32-3649 
lannantuono,  Gary  J.,  045-32-3634 
Ingram,  Garvin  J.,  408-66-0051 
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Jessup,  Harold  G..  226-48-2282 
Kingsley,  John  C.  555-88-9478 
Lightcap.  Ronald  W..  221-24-3578 
Lipsmeyer.  Philip  A..  432-72-0837 
McElwain.  Thomas  O..  516-50-2973 
Maroney,  Timothy  P..  061-32-7971 
Marston.  James  T..  315-44-6188 
Mead.  Richard  B..  222-28-6027 
Mooney.  Richard  R..  516-40-9249 
Nabors.  Charles  E..  410-60-6554 
Read.  Raymond  K..  517-52-8283 
Robb.  Nathaniel  H..  241-68-5623 
Schwartz,  Ronald  B..  389-40-0817 
Torres-Colon.  Victor.  582-66-4170 
Walsh.  John  P..  Jr..  517-44-8771 
Webb.  Bobby  G..  240-68-1328 
Wynns.  William  E..  415-58-8235 

AKMY  injRSK  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Gentry.  Shirley  L..  430-70-7734 
Yates.  Charlotte  R..  432-66-2598 

DEMTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Neel.  Timothy  E..  267-58-6895 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Barnes.  Arthur  D..  300-48-5880 
NeweU.  Ronald  B..  427-88-0948 
OCarroU.  John.  278-36-7938 
Owens.  Dennis  P..  419-60-2484 

VriTRINARY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Good.  Robert  E..  464-48-4491 
In  the  Navy 
The   following-named   lieutenants  of   the 
Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to 
the   permanent   grade   of  lieutenant   com- 
mander, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  624,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
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Adams.  Robert  J. 
Adkins.  William  E. 
Alcock.  Garland  S. 
Aletich.  Victor  A. 
Alexander,  Henry  R. 
Alexieva.  Boiana  T. 
Allen.  Julian  E. 
Alter.  George  J. 
Alvarez,  George  G. 
Amundson.  Glenn  M. 
Andrich.  Mary  P. 
Antonio.  Joseph  C. 
Arildsen.  Ronald  C. 
Augustine.  Scott  D. 
Bacon.  Martin  E. 
Baker.  E>avid  A. 
Baliersmith.  Oarla  I. 
Balagxirchlk,  Laurie 

M. 
Barber.  William  B..  II 
Bamett.  Bryan  O. 
Barton.  Matthew 
Barttelbort.  Scott  W. 
Bayles,  Romaine  B. 
Bergeson.  Lars 
Berman.  Jeffrey  M. 
Beville.  Roger  W. 
Binks.  Terrance  A. 
Bischoff.  Timothy  A. 
Bohnker.  Bruce  K. 
Boone.  John  L. 
Borup.  Jerrell  L. 
Bostick.  Ben  G. 
Bouchard.  Maurice 

L..  Jr. 
Bowden,  Prank  W.. 

Ill 
Brammer,  Harry  M., 

m 


Brenza,  Stephen  J. 
Brodie.  Jeffrey  H. 
Brooke.  Daniel  C. 
Brown.  David  E. 
Brown.  Keith  W. 
Bruce.  Moira  E. 
Burge.  William  R. 
Burger.  Gerald  A..  Jr. 
Burwasser.  Barry  L. 
Butler.  Steven  A. 
Caldwell.  Madelene 

B. 
Campbell.  Joseph  J. 
Chaf  fod.  Richard  A. 

K. 
Chambers.  Michael 

E. 
Chia.  John  K. 
Chigurupati.  Rao  C. 
Cilyo.  Cynthia  L. 
Cintroncaraballo.  M. 

A. 
Clark.  Jonathan  B. 
Clifford.  Paul  D. 
Cobb.  James  M. 
Conlon.  Charles  J. 
Conrad.  Kenneth  A. 
Cope.  Gerry  A. 
Corbett.  Steven  C. 
Corcoran. 

Christopher  P. 
Cote.  Peter  C. 
Crane.  John  E. 
Cranston.  Raymond 

J. 
Crooms.  Jeffrey  W. 
Culver,  Maurice  M. 
Curtis.  Thomas  B. 
Duam.  Michael  G. 


Davis.  Susan  R. 
Delcastillo.  Hector. 

Jr. 
Devitt.  Charles  Kent 
Dillon.  Vincence  F. 
Domblaser.  Eric  R. 
Egan.  Timothy  J. 
Eimermann,  Daniel 

AUen 
Epps,  Lometta  Ruth 

T. 
Essex.  Charles 

Phillip 
Evans.  Theron,  Jr. 
Parber.  Robert 

Steven 
Paucett.  Clyde  J..  Jr. 
Paust.  John  M..  Jr. 
Pemholz.  Prederic  A. 
Ferris.  Daron  Gale 
Plnnerty.  James  W. 
Fleming.  James 

Wesley 
Floyd,  Charles 
Floyd,  Joseph  H..  Jr. 
Flynn.  Gregory  T. 
Ford,  Robert  E. 
Porde.  Richard 

James 
Fryberg.  Eric  Robert 
Purr.  Linda  Jo 
Galbo.  Claudia 

Emmert 
Gallagher.  Janice  M. 
Gantt.  Robert 

Marion 
Garrison,  Stephen  F. 
Gaumer.  Ben  P. 
Giannandrea.  Paul  P. 
Gibson,  Kim  Pricke 
Gifford.  Clark  L. 
Goldstein.  Richard  S. 
Gonzalez.  Michael  S. 
Grant.  Joseph 

Martin  Jr. 
Grayson.  Mitchell  J. 
Gross.  Michael  David 
Gullickson.  Gail  M. 
Gumey.  Michael  S. 
Gutbezahl.  Cary 

David 
Hacker.  Joseph  P.. 

Ill 
Hackman.  Bela  B. 
Hailey.  Mark  A. 
Haller.  John  L. 
Haney.  Barry  D. 
Hansen.  Mark 

Krogness 
Hargraves,  Ronald 

W. 
Harlan.  John  W. 
Harman,  Kenneth  R.. 

Jr. 
Harriman.  Mark  S. 
Harrington.  Robert 

H..  Jr. 
Harris,  David  J..  Jr. 
Hasty.  Benjamin  R., 

Jr. 
Hayes.  Williston  S. 
Hendron.  Maureen  E. 
Herrington.  William 

T. 
Heyneker.  Theodore 

J. 
Hibler.  John  P. 
Hinman.  Charles  R. 
Hokanson.  Carolyn 

Sue 
Holland.  Christopher 

S. 
Holm.  Richard  P. 
Holmgren.  Judith 

Marie 


Hooper.  Dennis 

Glenn 
Homer.  Eileen 
Houghland,  David  J. 
Howard,  Richard 

Karl 
Hoyle.  Kenneth 

Samuel 
Huppmann.  Joseph 

P. 
Hurt.  E>avid  Langkop 
Hutchison.  Jane 

White 
Hyams.  Kenneth 

Craig 
Hyder.  Jace  W. 
liams.  Gordon  John 
Irene.  Richard  T. 
Jeffries.  Richard  R. 
Jenkins.  Rosemary 
Jennette.  John  A. 
Jennings.  John  L..  Jr. 
Johnson.  David  Allan 
Johnson.  Kathryn 

Lee 
Johnson.  Robert 

Allen 
Juer.  Robert  C. 
June.  Carl  Howard 
Kahler.  David 

Edward 
Kaminsky.  Steven 

John 
Karvelis,  Kastytis  C. 
Keating.  John  L. 
Keenan,  Owen 

Bernard 
Keenen,  Timothy  L. 
Keith.  Julian  P.,  II 
Keller.  Terry  James 
Kelley.  William 

Arthur 
Kennedy.  Gerard  D. 
Kern.  Robert  Louis 
Keyes.  John  J..  Ill 
Kezlarian.  Jeffrey  A. 
Kirshenbaum. 

Arnold  S. 
Knepp.  Ira  Gall 
Kosmo,  Michael  A. 
Kosty.  Michael  P. 
Krebs,  Jeffrey  J. 
Krook.  Linda  Susan 
Kulterman.  Thomas 

Ray 
Langston.  Jerome 
Leach.  John  Sheldon 
Leatherwood.  James 

L. 
Leavell.  John  T. 
Lee.  Dennis  J. 
Lee.  Douglas  D. 
Lee.  Keith  J. 
Lees.  Joel  Ardell 
Lehman.  Gary  G. 
Leidich.  Barbara  P. 
Lenhardt.  Terence 

M. 
Linstadt.  David  E. 
Loch.  James  Robert 
Longstreet.  Michael 

I. 
Luebbert.  Marilyn  M. 
Lynch.  Edward  M. 
Lyon.  Kent  Jackson 
Lyon.  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
Macomber.  Donald. 

Ill 
Macri.  Charles  J. 
Maguire.  Frank  E.. 

Jr. 
Maitz.  Carlos 

Antonio 
Major.  Steven  D. 
March,  Lois  R. 


Marchand,  Gregory 
Markle.  Janet  Tabb. 
Marshall.  Thomas  J.. 

Jr. 
Martin.  Ruth  Carol 
Martinez.  Fernando 

J..  Jr. 
Massey.  Gloria  S. 
Match.  Joel  Wayne 
Mayer.  David  R. 
McCune.  Todd  W. 
McDevitt.  Edward  R. 
McGue.  Thomas  E. 
McGuire.  Robert  A., 

Jr. 
McGurty,  John 

Aloysius 
McKown.  William  D. 
McMahon.  Patricia 

M. 
Menestrina.  Larry  E. 
Miller.  Michael  S. 
Miller.  Thomas  A. 
Miller.  William  P. 
Mineart.  Stephen  M. 
Misas.  Jose  Enrique 
Mitchell.  Benjamin 

S. 
Mitchell.  Daniel  P. 
Monteropearson.  Per 

M. 
Moon.  James  P. 
Moyer.  Donna 

Browder 
Moyer.  Frank  Rabe 
Murphy.  Paul  C. 
Nagel.  John  Robert 
Nelson,  Robert 

Geoffrey 
Newman.  Nancy 
Newman,  Robert  J. 
Nicol.  Mark  Douglas 
Noble.  William  H..  Ill 
Oakley,  Robert  R. 
Ochsner.  Mims  G.. 

Jr. 
Oliver.  Lawrence 

Gilmar 
Oliver.  Steve  A. 
O'Shaughnessy.  Gary 

D. 
Oswalt,  Kenneth  E. 
Pagan.  Jose  Antonio 
Pancake.  Bruce  D. 
Parrish.  David  ONeil 
Pastemack.  James  J. 
Patterson.  Robert  B. 
Pearson.  Don  Ray. 

Jr. 
Person.  John  Lester 
Petersen.  Sandra 

Rose 
Pidkowicz.  Joseph 

Kevin 
Raczek.  Stanley  W. 
Ramos.  Raul  Fausto 

C. 
Ratcliff.  David  H. 
Reed.  Harrell  L..  II 
Reeder.  Harold  B. 
Reeves,  David  M. 
Reynolds.  Charles  P. 
Reynolds.  Prank  P. 
Rhodes.  Robin  Lee 
Ribera.  Ernest  P. 
Richards.  Theodore 

D. 
Richer.  Homer  Eric 
Richter,  Henry 

James 
Rigdon.  Edward 

Eugene 
Rigsby.  Thomas  W.. 

Sr. 


Ritchie,  John 

Edward. 
Roberts,  William  L. 
Roberts,  William  M. 
Rocconi.  Paul  M. 
Rodriguez,  Nicanor 

P. 
Roemer.  Kurt  R. 
Rogers.  David  B. 
Roldan.  Anselmo 
Rork,  Dennis  G. 
Ryan,  Jimmy  L. 
Schacherer,  Timothy 

G. 
Schneider,  Daniel  S. 
Schraut.  Gary  Ervin 
Schwarz,  Joseph  M. 
Scott,  Lawrence  E. 
Seifert.  William  K. 
Shannon.  Kevin 

Mark 
Shannon.  Margaret 

M. 
Sharpe,  Victor  V..  Ill 
Sherrod.  Theresa  T. 
Shillinger.  Sarah 

Edith 
Sholes,  Christopher 

W. 
Shortridge.  Terry  W. 
Shotwell.  Joyce 

Merle 
Simpson.  Bemadette 
Simpson,  Charles 

Eugene 
Sims.  Brian  D. 
Small.  Roy  S. 
Smith.  Clyde  R..  Ill 
Sneed,  David  L. 
Spencer.  Mark 

Edward 
StegemoUer.  Ralph 

W. 
Stevenson,  Dennis  R. 
Stobie,  Paul  E. 
Stone.  Coy  Barton 
Strand.  Brian  H. 
Stull.  Carol 

Grammer 
Sutter.  Larry  Remigi 
Swan.  Robert  J. 
Szkotnicki,  Michael 

S. 
Tami.  Thomas  A. 
Tate.  Morris  L..  Jr. 
Taylor.  Eulon  R. 
Terhune.  David  W. 
Terry.  Mark  A. 
Tetzlaff .  John  E. 
Thane.  Michael 

William 
Thomas.  Richard 

Joseph 
Thompson.  Jeffery 

N. 
Timtiman.  Mercedita 

M. 
Toth.  William  V. 
Trobaugh,  Anne 

Hord 
Turner.  George 

Maurice 
Valdez.  Michael  R. 
Vanness.  Michael 

Moore 
Vansteenwyk, 

Douglas  K. 
Wade.  Robert  Keath 
Wales.  Robert  Alan 
Walker.  Michael  L. 
Walker.  Thomas 

Richard 
Way.  Jeffrey  D. 
Whelan.  Thomas  V. 


Whitten,  Christine  E. 
Wilckens.  John  H. 
Wilkerson.  William 

C. 
Wilkinson.  John  W. 
Williams,  Preeland 

L.,  II 
Wilson,  Joe  E. 


Wineinger,  Mark  A. 
Wolf.  Daniel  E. 
Wright.  Elisabeth 

Nancy 
Yarwood,  Robert  L. 
Yelverton,  Charles  C. 
Zech,  Edward 

Raymond 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS  <41XX) 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


Zorica,  Joseph  W. 


SUPPLY  CORPS  (31XX) 

To  6e  lieutenant  commander 


Aldridge.  Horace 

Raymond 
Baldwin.  James 

Patrick 
Baumgarten.  John 

Alan 
Bland.  Paul  Marcum 
Bodin,  Kenneth 

Charles 
Boyd.  Richard  Alan 
Brown.  Douglas 

Warren 
Brown.  WUlie  Alton 
Bryant,  Richard 

Alexander 
Budd,  William 

Vincent 
Buselt.  Edward 

Joseph 
Buzzard.  Lewis 
Christopher 
Campbell,  William 

Aloysius 
Canigiani.  Glenn 
Carr.  Stephen  Mark 
Cording.  William 

Harold.  Jr. 
Coy,  Curtis  Lee 
Cronin,  Richard 

Raymond 
Day,  James  Walton. 
Jr. 


Knaggs.  Christopher 

Dennis 
Knight,  Cedric  Leroy 
Koupash,  Douglas 

James 
Lane,  Pranky 
Lewis,  James  Lester 
Long,  Charles 

Stanley 
Lovejoy.  Michael 

Allen 
Manley.  Milo  Shawn 
Manno,  Francis 

Anthony 
McLean,  Robert 

Michael 
McNary,  WUliam  S. 
Montgomery. 

William  Breton 
Nanney.  Robert 

Glynn 
Newell,  William 

Michael 
Nostrant.  Keith 

Raymond 
Palo,  Glen  Robert 
Park.  Steven  Alan 
Prescott,  Ernest 

Allen,  Jr. 
Rach,  Daniel  Edward 
Rausch,  David 
Leonard 


Apgar,  Ronald  M. 
Archer.  Pred 

Rockwell.  Jr. 
Bankhead.  Edgar 

Spencer 
Banks,  Harold 

George 
Bennett.  William 

Thomas 
Brown,  Charles  T. 
Burley,  Ray  Canada. 

Sr. 
Cagle.  Edward  Wade 
Capers,  Jimmie  L. 
Cooper,  George 

Dennis 
Creighton,  Larry 

Keith 
Ducci,  Alex 
Duncsui,  James  C. 
Filer.  Carl  William 
Prazier.  Calvin 

Eugene 
Hall,  Michael  Terry 
Hansen,  Rodney  H. 
Hays.  Franklin 

Ernest 
Hickey.  Eileen  Louise 
Jacobson,  Richard 

Allen 
Lamonde.  Joseph 

Richard 
Martin.  Jimmy 
Harold 


Dealy,  David  Michael  Reynolds,  James 


Defilippo,  Jerry 

Silvio 
Dove,  John  Luther, 

III 
Doyle,  John  Robert 
Drerup,  John 

William,  Jr. 
Easton,  Christopher 

John 
Elliott,  Patrick  Alan 
Parlln,  John  Dudley 
Farris.  Prederic 

Brian 

Pienup.  John  Clinton  Smith.  Donald 
Poster.  Philip  Dubois  Frederick.  Jr. 
Geilenfeldt,  Gary 

Gail 
Gray,  Richard  David 
Hammond,  Robert 


Milton 
Richardson.  Billy  Joe 
Riggins.  Finis 

Garrett,  Jr. 
Sargent.  William 

James 
Schnittger.  Paul 
Schuberg.  Richard 

Lamont 
Skinner.  Thomas 

Benson.  Jr. 
Sligh,  Albert  Benny, 

Jr. 


Harmer.  Prank 

Thomas 
Harp,  Timothy 

James 
Hayes,  Paul  Michael. 

Jr. 
Hedges.  Michael 

Weldon 
Herrmann.  Prank 

Arnold.  Jr. 
Huff.  Kurt  Randall 
Jacobson.  Lee 
Johanson,  Raymond 

Roger 
Jung,  Stephen 

Gerard 
Kelly.  John  Peter 
Kenney.  Joseph 

William 
Kline.  Kim  Frederick 


Sutton.  Bobby  Leon, 

Jr. 
Thompson.  Alan  S. 
Tison.  Donald  Carey 
Torpey.  James 

Maurice 
Tusing.  George 

Marshall.  II 
Vandeven,  Roger  Lee 
Vargo.  Jeanne  Kay 
Waterman.  William 

Michael 
Watkins,  Gary  Neal 
Watson,  Joe  Donald, 

Jr. 
Wentz.  Roger 

Andrew 
Whitehead.  Vincent 

Stanley 
Wight.  Terry  Eugene 
Woelke.  Jerry  Allan 
Zimmerman.  Robert 

Grant 


McCoy,  Michael 

Lavon 
McNabb.  Jerry  Elvin 
Morita,  Timothy 

Tadayoshi 
Morris,  Donald 

Archie,  Sr. 
Nickle,  George 

Houston 
Okielty.  James 

Patrick 
Panes,  Roy  Paloma 
Price.  Robert  Alex 
Prince.  James 

Vernon 
Scott,  James  Harold 
Shamburger.  Douglas 

M.  A. 
Sodano.  Ralph 

Howard 
Spilker,  Kurt  H. 
Stanfield.  Edwin 

Douglas 
Teske.  Paul  N.  E. 
Theriot.  Gene  Paul 
Thomas.  Julius 

Alexander 
Thompson,  David 

Ame 
Webb,  John  Allen 
Weimer,  Rae  O. 
Weis.  John  H.,  Jr. 
White.  Michael 

Killian 


Williams,  James 

Randolph.  Jr. 
Wyman,  Jon 

Christopher 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OSZXI 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Almand.  Lawson  R.       Mixon,  Ernie  Lee 


Bowers,  Maynau-d  C. 
Cook,  Kevin  Paul 
Croner.  George 

William 
Dickens.  Leroy.  Jr. 
Duffy.  James  P. 
Kendle,  Louise  R. 
Mtinfredi.  Prank 

Anthony 


Moran.  Debra  D. 
Ozawa,  Steve  Harold 
Pelletier,  Raymond 

G.,  Jr. 
Qulgley.  James  J. 
Sams.  William  H. 
Sonday,  Henry  P..  Jr. 
Wiley,  Buford 

Brummit  J. 


DENTAL  CORPS   I22XXI 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  (SIXX) 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


Achom,  Prank  P..  Jr. 
Angelillo.  Dennis  G. 
Bernard.  Gregory  B. 
Conner,  Joseph 

William 
Cortemeglia. 

Thomas.  Jr. 
Prisby.  Robert  P..  Jr. 
Hague.  Richard  J. 
Halverson.  Bradley 

Alan 
Holderman.  Ronald 

Dale 
Jennings.  David  R. 
Kidd,  David  W. 
Kimberly.  Charles  L. 
Lacombe.  Jan  Marie 
Laird,  Dennis  Alan 
Lapetoda.  Wayne  B. 


Ayars.  Arthur 
Douglas.  Jr. 
Barfield.  Oliver 

Eakle.  Jr. 
Bell.  Jimmie  Alvin 
Bertsche.  Arnold 

Emery 
Black.  Don 

Chris  tensen 
Brubaker.  Thomas 

Edward 
Bums,  Felix  Robert 
Carter,  Bruce  Ralph 
Check,  Peter 

Loewner 
Dewey,  Ronald 

Walter 
Donofrio,  John  Louis 
Duba,  Stephen 

Charles 
Pitzpatrick,  Gary 

Michael 
Fowler.  Brad  J. 
Gross.  Kevin 

Talmadge 
Haan,  Keith 
Raymond 
Haines.  George 
Freeman.  Ill 
Hemdon,  Everette  L. 

Jr. 
Huggins,  James 

Douglas 
Jacques,  David 

Edouard 
Jencks,  Randall 

Craig 
Johnson.  Steven 

Wayne 
Katzwinkel,  Ernest 

Joseph 
Knudson.  Daniel 

Franklin.  Jr. 
Kucinski.  John 
Michael 


Maixner.  Michael  D. 
Mazer.  Michael 

Blaine 
Middlebrooks, 

Michael  L. 
Miller,  Wlliam  W.,  Ill 
Porter,  Jesse  P. 
Render.  Jeffery 

David 
Rogge.  Rod  Michael 
Royer,  James  E. 
Schreiber,  John  S. 
Seamons.  Braden  C. 
Shaw.  Larry  Steve 
Sturdy.  Kevin  A. 
Wallace.  Steve 

WiUiam 
Wong,  Gerald  K. 


Liedke.  Thomas 

Richard,  Jr. 
Lisse,  Stephen 

Dennis 
Lofaso,  Joseph 

Michael 
Loose,  Michael  Keith 
Ludwig,  Kurt  James 
Mason,  Jerry  Lee 
McAfee,  Richard 

John 
McCarron,  Brian 

James 
McConnell,  James 

Alexander  J. 
McLaughlin,  Donald 

J..  Jr. 
Mehula,  Joseph 

Allen.  II 
Neal.  Benjamin 

Daniel 
Olson.  William  Elmer 
Ostag.  William  Peter 
Pavlos.  Charles  G. 
Phillips.  Robert 

Luther 
Pruett.  David  Dee 
Rachko.  Kenneth 
Saunders.  Mark 

Howard 
Schwind.  Herbert 

Lee.  Jr. 
Shankle.  Kenneth 

Raymond 
Sjodin.  Kenneth 

Victor 
Souders.  Alan 

Richard 
Stephenson.  James 

Ward 
Thomas,  James 

Walter 
Titus.  George  Henry 
Tower.  Steven  Earl 
Wilcox.  Gregg  Milo 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  (23XX) 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


IMI 


Alexander.  Martha 

Bethe 
Bally.  Ralph  Edward 
Boehm,  Russell 

Keith 
Braunagel,  Robert  C. 
Carsten,  John 

Edward 
Clark,  Bobby  Gene 
Clark,  John  Francis 
Colfack.  Brian 

Richard 
Cross,  Michael 

Snyder 
Curley,  Michael 

Daniel 
Dudley,  Charles 

Thomas 
Pieldman,  Barbara 

Lynn 
Gallis,  John  Nicholas 
George,  James 

Arthur 
Gibson,  John  Steven 
Gilchrist,  William 

Rand 
Hall,  John  Anderson 
Hall,  John  Wilson 
Harrelson.  Patricia  C. 
Johnson.  William 

Claren 
Kelly.  Dennis  Allan 
Kilgore.  Larry  Lee 
Lafontaine.  Richard 

L. 
Levrini.  Michael 

George 
Leysath.  John 

Robinson 
Locke.  Charles 

Willard 
Love.  Kenneth  Alvin 
Lundy.  John  Alfred 
Mapes.  Toby  Lester 
Matthews,  Steven  G. 


McClure.  Charles 

David 
McDougaU.  Gordon 

Rae 
Menifee.  James 

Thomas 
Moran.  Raymond 

Louis 
Moynihan.  Robert 

William 
Norman,  David 

Lawrence 
O'Brien,  Clayton 

Stephen 
Patton.  Robert  Leon 
Peiser.  Robert 

Sander  J. 
Petho,  Frank  Charles 
Pollack.  Jay  Gary 
Rice,  Stephen 

Charles 
Robson,  Joseph 

Richard 
Schoenberg, 

Lawrence  W. 
Shehane.  Claude 

Tillman 
Shore.  John  Edward 
Simmons.  Donald  Lee 
Spolnicki.  Henry 

Gerhar 
Still.  Kenneth  Ray 
Stoddard.  Sheldon 

Thomas 
Taylor.  John 

Odonvan 
Tyson.  Gary  Don 
Vontersch.  Francis 

Jose 
Whalen.  William 

Patrick 
Wright.  Duff  Ronard 
Wynkoop.  David 
Andrew 
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inntSE  CORPS  (39XX) 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER  (SUPPLY)  (8S1X/663XI 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


AUen.  WiUiam.  Jr. 

Anderson.  Steven 
E^igene 

B&log,  Brigitte 

Barton,  Margaret 

Ann 
Beecher.  Barton 

Bruce 
Berry.  Cupid  Maria 
Binns.  Patricia  M. 
Boechler.  Gerald 

Anthon 
Bohn,  Carol  Sue 

Riddle 
Bossick.  Mary  Mason 
Bowles,  Susan 

Coredon 
Bussey,  Jane  P. 
Cancellieri.  Joseph 

John 
Chen.  Susan  Beverly 
Chestnut.  Jeanne 
Chomitzky,  Gregory 

Will 
Chvala,  Peter  Paul. 

Jr. 
Clary.  Maureen 

Prances 
Colvln.  Daniel  Fred 
Condo.  Mary  Lynn 
Condon.  Doris  Elvelyn 
Cordell.  Miriam 

Nowak 
Cox.  Rita  A. 
Cummings,  Carol 

Mercer 
Cuiran,  Patricia 

Martin 
Daigre,  E:niUie 

Bonnie 
Devos.  Joline  Irene 

Wat 
Dowdell.  Michael 

Francis 
Dunn,  Linda 

Mladenka 
Etomerton.  Charles 

Bruce 
Evans.  Charles  David 
Faurot.  Susan  Clair 
Pinch.  James  Verle 
Gainer.  Vance  Glenn. 

Jr. 
Glbbs.  Terrie  Ellen 
Gibson,  Rhonda  Kay 
Gray,  Mary 

Catherine 
Gullison,  Edwin 

Howard 
Harding,  Mary  M. 
Helleckson,  Janet 

Marie 
Herzog,  Todd 

William 
Hogan,  Rosemary 

Therese 
Hoppe.  Edward 

George 
Jacobs,  John 

Thaddeus 
Johnson,  Nancy 

R&lne 
Johnson,  Thomas 

Keith  J. 
Jones,  James  Alan 
Kepler,  Thomas 

Lyon 
Kowalski,  Susan 

Lynne 
Kremer,  Barbara 

Jean 


Lainhart,  Geraldine 

Ire 
Lewis,  Bonnie  Lee 
Logeman.  Judith 

May 
Long,  Jeanette 

Louise 
Lucero,  Lora  Lynn 
Lyons,  Patricia  Ann 
Makdad.  Rebecca 

Ellen 
Mangier,  David  Carl 
Matthews,  Beverly  A. 
McDowell.  Linda  C. 

K.  Had 
McKnight.  Christine 
McLaren.  Thomas 

Pairlie 
Melton.  Lyle  Douglas 
Meuser.  Shelagh 

Thomas 
Meyer.  Mary 

Margaret 
Newton,  Jean 
Oiler,  Melinda  Negri 
Pauls,  Nancy 

Mitchell 
Perrine,  Phyllis  E.  D. 
Perry,  Marvin 
Peterson.  Terry 

Ragnar 
Pintsch.  Deborah 

Ann 
Prater.  Christopher 

Sco 
Pratt,  Laura  Diane 

Pace 
Quindag,  Jean 

Elvelyn 
Rada,  Rozanne  Marie 
Reinertsen,  Linda  M. 
Richmond,  Galen 

Francis 
Rief,  Katherine  Ann 
Roberge,  Janet 

Roberta 
Roper,  Karen  S. 
Rusnak,  Diane  Lynn 
Schaller,  Karen  Sue 
Scherer,  Elaine 

Marie 
Scott,  George 

McAlister 
Shimkus,  Albert 

Joseph 
Shirk,  Thomas  Ray 
Smalling,  Susan 

Marie 
Smith,  Michael  Oren 
Steele,  Deborah 

Karen  L. 
Steining.  Patricia 

Joan 
Stevens,  Stephen 

Robert 
Stewart,  Patricia  Ann 
Terrell,  Karin  Matt 
Thomann,  Frank  C. 
Tymensky,  Catherine 

Gle 
Uldrich,  Edward,  III 
Underwood,  Jesse 

McCray 
Walke,  Dale  Eugene 
Wareham,  Julie 

Imber 
Wheeler,  Ruth 
Elaine 


Brooks,  David  C. 
Carpenter,  Robert 

Wayne 
Hall,  Terry  Allen 
Litchford.  Larry 

James 
Mack,  James  Elmer, 

Jr. 
Monday,  James 

Arthur,  III 


Pulley,  Alvin  B. 
Reltz.  Richard  D. 
Rohrscheib.  James  V. 
Russell.  William  M. 
Sinclair.  Charles  E. 
Treziok.  Walter  C. 
VasU.  All io  J. 
Weeder.  Courtland  C. 


LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER   (CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS) 
(6S3XI 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Williams.  Samuel  S. 

In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  line,  in  the  competitive  cate- 
gory as  indicated,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Section  5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 


Abelson.  David 

Donald 
Achenbach,  Dale 

Alan 
Adams,  Bruce 

Charles 
Adams,  John  Howard 
Adams,  Ronald 

Eugene 
Adams,  Wallace 

Arnold 
Aden,  Johnny  Fentor 
Adkins,  Alex  Harvey 
Ahrens.  Douglas 

William 
Akin.  Michael  Alan 
Aldunate,  Carlos 

Paul 
Alexander.  Danny  K. 
Alexander,  John 

Woodruff 
Allen,  John  Hall 

Allor,  Thomas  James 
Amling,  Larry 

Norton 
Anderson,  Charles 

Beard 
Anderson,  Frank 

Andrew 
Anderson,  Robert 

William 
Anderson,  Ward 

Reynolds 
Andrews,  Michael  E. 
Aponowich,  Michael 

Gerard 
Apostolico,  Frank 

Edward 
Arbaugh.  Linton 

Dale 
Armet,  Harold 

Robert 
Ashe,  Glenn  Melvin 
Atkins,  Leroy  Cole,  II 

Babb,  James  Albert 
Bach,  Ronald  C. 
Back,  Norman  Lee 
Bahringer,  James 

Paul 
Bailey,  Forrest 

Henry,  Jr. 
Baker,  James  Leroy 
Baker,  John  A. 
Baker,  Thomas 

George 
Ball,  Larry  Keith 


Ballou,  Thomas 

Bransford,  Jr. 
Bankhead,  Rex 

Eugene 
Bannat,  Edward  G. 
Banwarth,  Cletus 

Stephen 
Barile,  Vincent 

Lawrence 
Barnes,  Forrest 

Wheeler 
Barnes,  Lawrence 

Marvin,  Jr. 
Barret,  Albert 

Ronald 
Barrett,  Michael 

James 
Barron,  Floyd  Archie 
Bartlett,  Joseph 

Delmar 
Bartosik,  Francis 
Barz,  Graydon  Lee 
Battles.  James  Bruce 
Bauer.  Frank  George 
Baumann.  Scott 

Richard 
Baxter.  Robert  M. 
Bayer.  Frederick 

Bamhart 
Beauchesne.  Charles 

Leon 
Bedenbaugh.  Larry 

Olen 
Beltz,  Jay  Malcolm 
Bendel.  Richard 

James  A. 
Bender.  Edward 

Joseph.  Jr. 
Bennett.  Dennis 

Malcolm 
Bennett,  Douglas,  Jr. 
Bentley,  David  Glade 
Benton,  Robert  Reid, 

Jr. 
Berens,  James  D. 
Beucler,  Claire 

Michael 
Biaett,  Doddridge 

Hewitt,  III 
Bickley,  William 

Reuben,  III 
Bigger,  Charles 

Hampton 
Birch,  Richard 

Wayne 
Bishop,  Douglas  S. 
Bishop,  Jerry  Lynn 


IMI 


Black,  Robert 

Glenwood,  Jr. 
Blackburn,  Robert 

Lee 
Blackburn,  Robert 

Stewart 
Blanchard,  Alan 

Joseph 
Blish,  Nelson  Adrian 
Boehm,  Thomas 

Joseph 
Bohannon,  Cornelius 

B.,  Ill 
Bohannon,  Eklward  L. 
Bonds,  John 

Meredith 
Borman,  Lance 

Hastad 
Bouck,  Daniel  Lee 
Bowden,  Ronald  Ray 
Bowen,  John  Charles 
Bowen,  Lindsay  Lee 
Bowers,  John 

Frederick,  Jr. 
Boyd,  Marshall  Dean 
Bozzelli,  Roberi  R. 
Bradley,  Benjamin 

Lewis,  Jr. 
Bradshaw,  Don  Alan 
Bragdon,  Jimmie 

Finley 
Brainerd,  Stephen  S. 
Brake,  Arden  James, 

Jr. 
Branch,  Jon  William 
Brandt,  Walter 

Richard 
Brannan.  William 

Lafayette 
Brennan.  Robert 

Alan 
Brenner.  Lawrence 

Joseph 
Brewer.  Benjamin 

Taber.  Ill 
Bridwell.  Sharon  F. 
Brockman.  Osborne 

Lee 
Brooks.  Marcel 

William 
Brower.  Jans 

Bogardus 
Brown,  Carleton 

Justus,  Jr. 
Brown,  Lynn  E^dward 
Brown,  Richard 

Francis,  Jr. 
Brown,  Stephen 

Gary 
Brown,  Terry  Dyer 
Browne,  Chad 
Whitehurst 
Brunner,  Robert 

Lewis 
Bryan,  Morris 

Audley,  Jr. 
Budrejko,  Donald 

Stanley 
Buhay,  Nicholas 
Bullett,  Douglas 

James 
Bumford,  James 

George 
Burbage,  Charles 

Thomas 
Burcham,  George 

Leon 
Burger,  James 

Franklin 
Burgess,  Ross 

Waldron 
Burke,  Charles 

Wayne 
Burke,  John  Joseph, 
lU 


Burkland,  Raymond 

Harold 
Burling,  Richard 

Sewall 
Burnett,  Jeffrey 

Sherwood 
Burroughs,  Dick  H, 
Burson,  Richard 

Miles 
Burthe,  Jack  Hubert 
Burton,  Daniel 

Morgan 
Burton,  Dennis 

Eklward 
Burwell,  Armistead, 

Jr. 
Butler,  David  Eugene 
Butterworth,  Bruce 

Vernon 
Byerly,  Dennis  Ray 
Byrd.  James  King,  II 


Cadden,  FYank 

Michael 
Cahill,  Michael 

Joseph 
Caird,  Ian  David 
Calderwdood, 

William  Benson 
Calkins,  Scott  Albert 
Call  an,  Leonard 

Joseph 
Cameron,  Clifford 

Don 
Cameron,  William 

Robert 
Campbell,  Carroll 

Eugene 
Cannizzaro,  Michael 

FYancis 
Carlson,  Bernard 

Francis 
Carman,  Thomas 

Paul 
Carter.  Troy  Lee 
Cartlidge.  Edward 

Sutterley 
Carver.  Carl  Jay,  Jr. 
Casey,  James 

FYancis,  Jr. 
Casper,  Thomas 

Joseph 
Cassibry,  Reginald 

E..  Ill 
Casterline,  Kenneth 

Russell 
Castle,  William 

Marshall 
Catania,  John  Jacob 
Cate,  Francis  R. 
Caudle,  Norman 

Edward 
Cavaiola,  Lawrence 

Joseph 
Caviness,  Stephen 

Drake 
Cegelske,  Norden 

Paul 
Chaffln,  James 

Robert 
Chapman.  Carter 

Stanley.  Jr. 
Charder.  Jef fry 

Joseph 
Chemey.  Thomas 

Joseph 
Chesterman.  Alan 

George 
Chiarolanza,  Michael 

J. 
Christensen,  Jon 
Edwin 
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Church,  James 

Andrews 
Churchwell,  James 

Everett 
Cima.  William  N. 
Cioce.  William 

Thomas 
Clarke.  James 

Vincent 
Clarke.  Richard 

Wallace 
Cleland,  Andrew 

Wallace,  Jr. 
Coaker,  James 

Whitfield 
Cobb,  Michael  James 
Coffey,  Edward 

Joseph 
Colby,  Wendell 

Stuart 
Cole,  Ellerbe  P. 
Cole,  Peter  William 
Collins,  Charles 

Webber 
Conger,  Jon  Charles 
Connor,  John 

Bernard 
Cook,  James  Ellis 
Cooper,  Edward 

Richard 
Cooper,  Michael 

Wallace 
Cooper,  Ronald 

Wayne 
Corb,  Bruce  Dorien 
Coulter.  Calvin 
Warren 


Counts.  James  Lee 
Cox.  John  Yeldell 
Craig.  Harold  Allen 
Craige.  Danny 

Dwaine 
Crain.  Joseph  Cecil 
Crane.  Stephen  Neal 
Crayon.  Eric  Michael 
Creekmore.  Thomas 

Lee.  Jr. 
Crissey.  Harrington 

Edgar.  Jr. 
Crockett,  Brlndle 

Dale 
Crockett,  Ronald 

Kenneth 
Croninger,  James 

Conrad 
Crooks,  Daniel  Allen 
Crouch,  Mark  B. 
Croucher.  Barry  Lee 
Crump,  George 

Wayne 
Cuciti,  Richard  Bruce 
Culet,  James  Philip 
Culp,  Samuel 
Kennerly,  II 
Cummins,  William 

Edward,  Jr. 
Cunliffe,  Robert 

Francis 
Curtis,  Dalton 
Bouldin,  Jr. 
Cutropia,  James 
Anthony 


Faherty.  Denis  M. 
Fairbrother,  Joseph 

T.,  Jr. 
Falk,  Nile  Kim 
Faria,  Charles  Lewis, 

Jr. 
Farley,  Wilboum 

Max 
Parr,  John  Frederick, 

Jr. 
Farrell,  Frank  John 
Farrell,  William  Ross 
Farris.  John  Clyde 
Faulk.  Bruce 

Gregory 
Peinson.  Richard 

James 
Ferenchick,  Richard 

J. 
Femie,  John  Dean 
Ferrar,  Victor  James 
Perrell,  David 

Michael 
Ficken,  Ivan  William 
Pillman,  William 

Craig 
Findley,  Kenneth 

Walter 
Finnegan,  John 

Charles 
Fisher.  Matthew 

Edward 


Dail,  Glenn  McRae 
Damon,  Dennis 

Richard 
Damron,  Lawrence 

Douglas 
Dandalides,  William 

John 
Dantone,  Harold  B. 
Darrah,  Donald 

Joseph 
Darrah.  John 

Braden.  II 
Daugard.  Stephen 

John 
Daughenbaugh,  John 

Stewart 
Daunis.  Stephen 

Broderick 
Davis.  Scott  Harvey 
Davis.  Theodore 

Edgar 
Dawson.  James  Scott 
Dean.  Kevin 
Vandoran 
Debaggis.  Michael 

Paul.  Jr. 
Deboer.  Kenneth 

Frank 
Denny.  Douglas 

Richard 
Deremer.  Richard 

Grant 
Desing,  John  Michael 
Dewey.  Gary  Grant 
Dickerson.  William 

R.,  Ill 
Eagle,  James 
Norfleet,  II 
Easterling,  Ronald 

Calvin 
Eastman,  Thomas  W. 
Eckerman,  Lawrence 

Ivan 
Edwards,  Wilbur 

Everette,  Jr. 
Egan,  John  Joseph 
Ehresmann,  Donald 
Daniel 


Dierson.  Thomas 

Edwin 
Dixon.  David  Lynn 
Doe.  James  Ernest 
Dolgow.  Barry  L. 
Donahoo.  Merrill 

Collins 
Coose.  Paul  Robin 
Dorr,  Peter  Delmar 
Dotson,  Kenneth  L. 
Doty,  Michael  Giles 
Dowie,  Jon  W. 
Drain,  Jesse  Cyrls. 

Ill 
Drake.  Dudley  Dow, 

Jr. 
Drdek,  Francis  John 
Drexler,  Frederick 

George 
Driscoll,  Charles 

Eugene 
Driscoll,  William 

Patrick 
Drossel,  Craig 
Druzbacky,  James 

Stephen 
Drysdale,  Don  H. 
Dunham,  Robert  Jay, 

Jr. 
Dunn,  Arthur 

Raymond,  Jr. 
Dumell,  Larus  Gary 
Dwyer,  Kevin  R. 


Eiting,  Joseph,  P. 
Elliott,  Bradford 

Thomas 
Elliott,  Patrick 

Wilhelm 
Ellis,  Robert  Bruce 
Erhardt,  Richard  A. 
Ewing,  Larry  David 
Ewing,  Robert 

William 


Fitch,  Wilson  Evans 
Fitzhugh,  John 

Patterson 
Flaherty,  Michael 

Thomas 
Fleshood,  David  Lee 
Fletcher,  David  Allen 
Floyd,  Richard  Paul, 

Jr. 
Foley,  Peter  J. 
Folven,  Jon  Gilbert 
Fortino,  Anthony  M. 
Fortunate,  Cominio 

V. 
Fouts,  James  Ward 
Fowler,  Arthur 

Albert.  Ill 
Fowler.  Jeffrey  Brian 
Fox,  Theodore  Eric 
Franks,  Robert  J. 
Frawley,  James 

Richard 
Fredricks,  Philip 

Henry,  Jr. 
Fuller,  John  Robert 
Funchess,  Joe 

McKinley 
Funk,  William  David 
Fuson,  William  A. 


Gale.  Peter  McKee 
Galvani,  William 

Pierce 
Gandy.  Gary  Lamar 
Gann,  Michael  Kirk 
Gant,  Virgil 
Fitzhugh 
Gardner,  Henry 

Joseph 
Gamer,  Calvin  Foyle, 

Jr. 
Garrett,  Aaron 

Douglas 
Garrett,  Spencer  Leo 
Geary,  William 

Joseph 
Genest,  Stephen 

Vincent 
Genna,  Michael  Ray 
Germaine,  Glenn 

Richard 
Getman,  George 

Stephen 
Giacin,  Kenneth 

John 
Gibbons,  Hubert 

Benjamin,  Jr. 
Gibson,  Edmond 

Harrison 
Gierisch,  Ralph 

Charles 
Giesting,  Walter 

Edward,  Jr. 
Gillogly,  Hugh  James 
Gilluly.  Chrisopher 

William 
Haldt.  Harry  Peace. 

Ill 
Hall.  James  William 
Hallberg.  Robert 

Kenneth 
Hallquist.  John  Ivar 
Hamilton.  Reed 

Duncan.  Jr. 
Hammert,  Carl 

Henry 
Hammond,  Reginald 

George 
Hannes,  Frederick 

Wenzel 
Happ,  John  Thomas 


Gilsdorf,  Mark 

Thomas 
Givens,  John  Ralph 
Glassner,  Burton 

Robert 
Good,  James  Larry 
Goodemote.  Gary 

James 
Goodin.  William 

Arthur 
Gorges.  Mark 

William 
Goss.  Michael 

Andrew 
Gotimer.  Harry 

Albert.  Ill 
Graham,  Daniel  Earl 
Gravitt,  Patrick  Dale 
Gray,  Craig  Albert 
Gray,  Glen  Burton 
Grayson,  Gary  Jay 
Green,  Jonathan 

Lewis 
Gregory,  Jon  Severn 
Gremillion,  Joseph 

S.,  Jr. 
Grimball,  William  H. 

HI 
Gromelski,  James 

Cari 
Grooters,  Ronald  D. 
Grund,  David  Austin 
Gullickson,  Larry 

Lou 
Gurley,  John  Mark 


Harbin,  Michael  A. 
Harrell,  Riley  Lee,  Jr. 
Harris,  Boyd  Hunt, 

Jr. 
Harris,  James 

Dexter,  Jr. 
Harris,  James 

Douglas 
Harris,  John  David, 

Jr. 
Harris,  Norman 

Rupert 
Harris,  Wilding 

Green 
Hart.  Martin  John 


Hart.  Richard 

Douglas 
Hartman,  David  Nels 
Hartman,  Roger 

Wilcox 
Hartman,  Robert  F., 

Ill 
Harvey.  Ray  Wilson, 

Jr. 
Haser,  Gerald 

Donald 
Haspadora,  Alex 

Joseph 
Hasselbach,  Gerard 
Havlik,  Theodore 

Charles,  Jr. 
Hawley,  Myron  D. 
Hawley,  Richard 

Bronson 
Haworth,  Daniel 

Harold 
Hayes,  Jack  Douglas 
Hazlett,  Stephen 

Edward 
Heam,  Hamilton 

Dale,  Jr. 
Heame,  Lonnie 

Parker 
Heath,  Jerry  Lee 
Heatley,  Richard 

Thomas 
Heinz,  Henry 
Charles,  III 
Heise,  Warren  Leroy 
Heiserman,  Kenneth 

John 
Heldreth,  Dwight  C. 
Henderson,  James 

Kinsman 
Henish,  George  Lynn 
Henry,  Carmie  Lyn 
Henshaw,  Paul 

Carrington,  Jr. 
Herbert,  Robert 

Steven 
Herrman,  Roger 

William 
Herter,  Judson 

Richard 
Hewitt,  Billy  Lee 
Hickman,  John  Earl, 

Jr. 
Hicks,  Harold  Stroud 

Jr. 
Hight,  William 

Patterson 
Hilberry.  David  Paul 
Illing,  William 

Robert,  Jr. 
Isbell,  Robert 

Charles 
Jacobs,  Richard 

Douglas 
Jacroux,  Kenneth 

Ray 
Janczak,  Martin 

Edward 
Jennings,  Tappan 

Homor 
Johanson,  Walter 

Joseph 
Johanson,  William 

Gary 
Johnson.  Edward 

Theodore.  Jr. 

Johnson.  Henry 

Macewan,  HI 

Johnson,  James 

Bruce 
Johnson,  Jon  R. 
Johnson,  Ronald 

Ross 
Johnson.  Roy  C. 


Hill.  Gerald  Eugene, 

Jr. 
Hill,  James  Alden 
Hill,  James  Malcolm 
Hill,  Russell 
Hampton 
Hipp,  Spencer 

Herbert 
Hoener,  James 

Herbert 
Hoffman,  Lee 

Ekiward 
Hogan,  Kenneth 

Loran 
Holcombe,  Horace 

Truman 
Holford,  Thomas 

Gerhard 
Holford,  Thomas 

WiUiam 
Holleman.  Thomas 

Jardine 
Hollow.  John 

Lawrence 
Holmes,  Carl  I. 
Holpuch,  Michael 

Otto 
Holsenbeck,  George 

Penn 
Holton,  Larry  E. 
Holtzapple,  Ray 

Arthur 
Hooker,  James 

Denby 
Hooks,  James  Hugh 

Benny 
Horn,  Martin 
Richard,  Jr. 
Horn,  Thomas  James 
Homey,  Gregory 
Homstra,  Douglas 

John 
Horsley,  Joel  Arthur 
Horton,  John  Dale 
Hoskins,  Richard 

Clark,  Jr. 
Houser,  David 

Alexander 
Howe,  David  Porter 
Hrebenar,  Ronald 

John 
Huebner,  Charles 

Paul 
Huish,  Alexander 

Paul 
Humphrey,  William 
E.,  Jr. 


ludice,  Richard 

Joseph 
luvone.  Brian  Francis 

Johnson.  Walter 

Smith.  Jr. 
Johnson.  William  F., 

II 
Johnston.  Richard 

Metzger 
Johnston.  William 

Edward 
Johnstone.  Daniel 

Frederick 
Jones.  Charles 

Sanford.  Jr. 
Jones.  James  Marion 
Jones.  John  Paul.  Jr. 
Jones.  Meade 

Addison,  Jr. 
Jones.  Michael  Alan 
Jones.  Phillip  Edwin 
Josephson.  Stephen 

Wayne 
Joslin.  John  Forrest 
Judas.  Donald 
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Kahle.  Richard  Lee 
Kambic.  William  J. 
Kash.  Robert 
Kaye,  Robert 
MacCallum 
Keil,  Henry  Emanuel 
Keith.  PhUip  Allen 
Keller.  Paul  Drew 
KeUum.  Albert  PUh. 

Jr. 
Kelly.  James 
Harrington 
Kelly,  James  Patrick. 

Jr. 
Kenkelen.  Edward 

Wesley 
Kennedy.  James 

Joseph.  Jr. 
Kennedy.  Michael 

Speer 
Kenney.  James 

Martin 
Kennicutt.  Roger 

Thomas 
Kem.  Robert 

E>awson 
Kems,  Cameron 

Edward 
Keyes.  James  Donald 
Kidd.  Raymond 

Charles 
Kilhof fer,  Carl 

Dawson 
Kimball.  Edward 
Asahel 


Kingery.  E>onald 

Leroy 
Kipp.  Gary  E>ean 
Kirchner.  Walter  Lee 
Klassen.  David 

Joseph 
KlemstLne.  Charles 

Prederick 
Klun.  John  Stephen 
Kneipp.  John  Albert. 

Jr. 
Knuth.  Dean  L. 
Koenig.  Freddie 

Rudolph.  Jr. 
Koemer.  Daniel 

Edison,  Jr. 
Kom.  Clifford 

Warren,  Jr. 
Koschak.  John  Karl. 

Ill 
Koziewicz.  Michael 

Roy 
Kozma.  Arthur 

Kenneth 
Krai.  Dan  Victor 
Kranda.  William 

Raymond 
Krech.  Peter  Park 
Kumer,  Richard 

Lawrence.  Jr. 
Kummert.  William 

Carl 


Labonte.  William 

WUbrod 
Lagrone.  Charles 

Stephen 
Lainhart.  John 

Wesley 
Lakatos.  Ronald 

Stephen 
Lambert.  John 

Wallace 
Lamberto.  Michael 

Milledge 
Landick,  Carolyn  C. 
Lanigan.  E>avid 

WUliam 
Lardis.  Alexander 

Emmanuel 
Laskey.  David 

Petersen 
Lassell.  Don  Jewett 
Lavery,  Thomas 

Joseph 
League.  Edwin  James 
LeaveU.  WUllam 

Hadley.  Jr. 
Leban.  Michael 

Prank 
Lee.  Carlton  Edmund 
Legette.  Jacques 

Wade 
Lemrow.  Craig 

Maynard 
Letkeman.  Michael 

Bruce 
Lettieri.  Michael 

Francis 
Lewis,  Garry  Linuel 
Lewis,  George  Alan 
Lewis,  James 

Windfield 
Macidull.  John 

Charles 
MacWUliams. 

Michael  Lee 
Madden.  Robert 

Thomas 
Madren.  Samuel 

Thomas 


Lewis.  John  M.,  II 
Lewis.  Richard  Roy 
Lewis.  Robert 

Gordon 
Liebman.  Marc  Evan 
Lien.  John  E. 
Ughty.  Phillip 

Malcolm,  Jr. 
Link,  Wendell 

Raymond 
Livingston,  Henry 

Hopkins,  Jr. 
Llewellyn.  Timothy 

William 
Lloyd.  Richard 

E>awson 
Lobecker.  Robert 

Nels 
Lobo.  Paul  Eugene 
Lockett.  Franklin 

Delonds 
Lofgren.  Norman 

Arthur 
Logan.  William  John 
Long.  Isabelle  D. 
Lopez.  Gary  Stephen 
Lops.  Michael 

Thomas 
Lowe.  Kenneth 

Walter 
Lowell.  Frederick 

Mark 
Lunde.  Walter  Ame, 

Jr. 
Lux.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Lyman.  Clark 

El  dredge 
Lynskey,  Paul  C. 
Lyons.  Edward 

Armstrong 
Maertzig,  Joseph 

Henry 
Maher.  Lawrence 

Michael 
Malllcux,  Robert 

Clement 
Malene,  Samuel 

Arthur 


Mallett,  Ronald 
Lawrence 

Manning.  Michael 
Paul 

Marek.  Gene  Allen 

Marouchoc.  Anthony 
John 

Marsh.  Wesley 
Gilbert 

Marshall.  Brian 
Dennis 

Marshall.  John  Jay 

Marshall.  John  Rex 

Martin.  Peter 
Stephen 

Martin.  William 

Patrick 
Marwick.  Mary  Rose 
Marzullo  Raymond 

Lee 
Mashaw.  Henry 

Lane,  II 
Mason.  Walter 

Clarke 
Massey.  James 

Daruiy 
Mast.  Keith  Alan 
Mast.  Ross  Warren 
Masters.  Gregory 

Richard 
Mastro,  Joseph 

Anthony 
Matheson.  Donald 

Cameron 
Mauck,  Charles  Joel, 

III 
Maune,  Buell  R. 
McBee,  Lawrence 

Lee,  Jr. 
Mcbride,  Gary  John 
McCarty,  Dennis 

Michael 
McClain,  Calvin 

Perry,  Jr. 
McCoy,  James  M. 
McCullough,  James 

Joseph 
McDaniel.  John 

Clark 
McEldowney. 

Bernard  Edward 
McE^tegart,  Thomas 

Douglas 
McGill,  Robert 

Gregory 
McGoey,  William 

Bernard,  Jr. 
McGovem.  David 

Can- 
McGrath,  Nicholas 

James 
McHugh,  Dennis 

Michael 
Mclntyre,  Stewart 

Laird 
McKnight,  Ullie  M. 
McMahon.  James 

Thomas.  Jr. 
McMurry.  William 

Stuart 
McNair.  James 

Edward 
McNamara.  Kenneth 

James 
McNamara,  William 

H. 

Naprstek,  Herbert 

Charles  Jr. 
Nastro,  Timothy  J. 
Nathanson,  Irwin 

David 
Natter.  Michael 

Kennedy 


McPherson.  David 
Allen 

McStay.  James 
William 

Medina  Dwight 
Ellsworth 

Medite.  Gerhard 

Meeker.  Paul  Rusley 

Mehlman.  William 
Frederick 

Melvin.  Albert 
Anthony 

Merriam.  Dwight 
Haines 

Mertz.  Wayne 

William 
Metcalf.  Michael 

Donald 
Metheny.  Tommy 

Lee 
Meyer.  Charles  Avery 
Meyer.  Charles 

Richard 
Meyland.  James 

Roger 
Miller.  Andrew 

Jackson.  Jr. 
Miller.  Charles 

Frederick 
Miller.  Damon 

Craddock 
Miller.  Eugene  Leroy 
Miller.  Landon  Cabell 

G. 
Miller.  Thomas 

Preston 
Millinor.  Robert  Lee, 

Jr. 
Milton.  Perry 

Ethelbert.  Ill 
Misurek.  John 

Theodore,  Jr. 
Montgomery.  Donald 

George 
Moon.  Carl  Fergell 
Moon.  John  Earl 
Moore.  Clyde  T..  Jr. 
Moore,  Terry  Allen 
Mori,  Masamitsu 

Jack 
Morris,  Stephen  Glen 
Moslak,  Thomas 

Andrew 
Mullaly.  Timothy 

Day 
Mullins.  Alden 

Foster.  Jr. 
Mullins.  William 

Edward.  Ill 
Munger.  Bruce 

Edward 
Murphy.  Dennis 

Michael 
Murphy.  Terrance 

Michael 
Myers.  Gregory 

Milton 
Myers.  Preston 

Stewart 
Myers.  Theodore 

Alva,  Jr. 
Mynard,  Charles 

Randall 


Nazarenus,  Dorothy 
M. 

Newell,  David  Paul 
Newell,  Robert  Terry 
Newman,  Paul 

Jonathan 
Newton,  John 

WU 


Newton,  Kenneth  B. 
Nichols.  Kenneth 

Nichols,  William 

McDonald 
Nissen,  Peter 

Frederick 
O'Bannon,  Michael 

Riley 
O'Brien,  Joseph 

Vincent,  Jr. 
Ochenrider,  Gordon 

Henry,  III 
O'Connell,  Dsmiel 

Walter 
OHanlon,  Michael 

David 
O'Laughlin,  Francis 

Michael 
O'Laughlin,  Timothy 

Joseph 
Olsen,  Stanley  Joel 
Olson,  Edward 

Warren 
Olson,  Richard  Carl 

Leroy 
Olson,  Wayne 

Richard 
Pacuska,  Stephen 

Chester 
Paddock,  James 

Robert 
Parker,  Walter 

Joseph 
Parkinson,  James  W. 
Parra,  Milton  R.,  Jr. 
Parsons,  David  W. 
Parsons,  George 

Theodore 
Partin,  Jim  Plttman, 

Jr. 
Paskvan,  John 

Francis,  II 
Pasquarelli,  Robert 

S. 
Pate,  James 
Rsmdolph 
Pathman.  Ronald  C. 
Patterson,  Donald 

Jay,  Jr. 
Patterson,  Thomas  J. 
Pattison.  Pat  Harvey 
Paull,  James  Bartlett 
Pebley,  Charles  F. 
Peck,  Robert 

Stephen 
Pecle,  Willis  McLean 
Pehl,  Charles  Edward 
Pell,  John  Kalpan 
Peltzer,  Robert  Leslie 
Penney,  Kenneth 

Bryce 
Penny.  Ralph 

Everett 
Perkins.  Richard 
Arthur 

Quennoz.  Stephen 

Michael 
Quick,  David  Clark 
Quinn,  Edward 

Bernard,  Jr. 
Raba,  James  Douglas 
Ragan,  Mary  E. 
Randall,  Christopher 

Allan 
Randall,  Ted  Charles 
Raycraft,  Frederick 

Wayne 
Redmond,  William 

Patrick 
Reeder.  Jeffrey  Scott 
Reynierse,  Michael 

George 


Nixon,  James  Wilbur, 

Jr. 
Noceti.  Richard  Paul 
Nugent.  John 

Thomas 


Olsson.  Peter 

Stutsman 
Omberg,  Clarence 

Olaf 
Onyx,  Raymond 

Robert 
Oppenhelmer, 

Douglas  Lee 
Orr,  Henry 

Carrington 
Ostow,  Stephen 

Michael 
Ott.  Christopher 

Stephen 
Otto.  Richard  Arthur 

F. 
Overbeck,  Gary 

Joseph 
Owens,  James  L. 


Peterson,  Michael 

Douglass 
Petty,  Lee  Davis,  Jr. 
Phillips.  Charles 

Philip.  Jr. 
Phillips.  Robert 

William.  Jr. 
Piccolo.  John  Alan 
Plcquet.  Roger  T. 
Pierce,  David  Robert 
Pillatt,  Prank 

Dodsley,  III 
Pillgrim,  Garlin 

David 
Piontek,  Raymond 

Francis 
Pitney,  John  Charles 
Pltocco,  PhUip 

Joseph,  Jr. 
Pitt,  Nathan  Gilbert. 

Ill 
Follow,  Marilyn  R. 
Pond.  Karl  James 

Edward 
Porter.  James  Scott 
Porter.  Nathan  P.  S.. 

Jr. 
Poteet.  Billy  James 
Potter,  Glenn 

Richard 
Potter,  Margaret  M. 
Powderly,  Robert 

Gerald 
Price,  Walter 

Winfield.  Ill 
Prusiecki,  David 

Edward 

Quinn,  Michael 

Robert 
Quisenberry,  John 

Nolan 

Reynolds,  Edward 

Lamar 
Rhode,  Robert 

Edwin,  Jr. 
Rice,  William  Eugene 
Ridenhour,  Calvin 

Brown 
Riggs.  Benjamin 

Clapp,  Jr. 
RUey,  John  William. 

Jr. 
Ripley.  Steven  Allen 
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Risher,  John  Francis 
Rislnger.  John 

WUliam 
Robert,  Eugene  Rene 
Roberts,  Jared 

IngersoU 
Roberts,  William 

Nuruially 
Robinson,  Roger 

John 
Robinson,  William 

Lamarr 
Rogers,  Arthur  Louis, 

III 
Rogers,  Gerald 

Edward 
Rogers,  Martin 

Michael 


Rohrback,  Daniel  A. 
Rosenberg, 

Alexander  Peter 
Ross,  Paul  Francis 
Rouleau,  Yvonne  E. 
Roy,  Michael  Gordon 
Roy,  William  Glenn, 

Jr. 
Ruff,  Richard  F. 
Rundell,  Howard 

FYancis,  Jr. 
Ruth,  Philip  Michael 
Rutledge,  Dennis 

Francis 
Ryan,  Larry  Wayne 


Sachau,  Kurt 

Frederick 
Samson,  Arthur  Kay 
Sandelli,  Leonard 

Charles 
Sanders,  Stanley 

Alan 
Sansoni,  Frank 

Joseph 
Satterlee,  William  C, 

III 
Savage,  Phillip 
Harwood,  Jr. 
Schapper,  Robert 

Paul 
Scherf,  Paul  Henry 

Jr. 
Schierling,  Valgene 

Lee 
Schlneller,  Frederick 

J.,  Ill 
Schmitt,  Robert 

Louis 
Schneider,  Garreth 

Edwards 
Schneider,  Jeremy 
Schroder,  Charles 

Stephen 
Schroeder,  Kurtls 

Daniel 
Schubert,  Edwin  R. 
Schultz,  Douglas 

Charles,  Jr. 
Scott,  Joseph 

Etherldge 
Seddon,  Ernest 

David,  Jr. 
Serb,  Thomas  George 
Serio,  Salvatore 

Joseph 
Settle,  Peter  Michael 
Shannon,  Frank 

Xavler.  Ill 
Shanyfelt,  Tommy 

Lee 
Shaw,  Robert 

Linford 
Shea,  Robert  William 
Sheehan,  Mathew 

Frtmcis,  Jr. 
Shepherd,  Donald 

Bruce 
Shrock,  Steven  D. 
Sienklewicz,  Robert 

Peter 
Sigler,  Daniel  A. 
Skistad,  Roger  Paul 
Skolnik,  Mark 

Stephen 
Skrief ,  John  Nelson 
Skrzypek,  Paul 

Joseph 
Slaby,  Frank 
Slagle.  Michael 

Lawrence 
Smart,  Jonathan 


Smith,  Albert  George 
Smith,  Baker 
Armstrong 
SmUh,  Gary  Webb 
Smith,  Gregory 

Franklin 
Smith,  Harold 

Terrence 
Smith.  Lanford 

Theodore 
Smith,  Michael 

Turner 
Smith,  Paul 
Lawrence 
Smith,  Ronald 

Gordon 
Snider,  Douglas 

Holmes 
Snopel.  Paul  S. 
Snyder.  Jack  Robert 
Solberg.  Jonathan 

Jerrald 
Solln.  John  Jacob 
Somers.  Lucky  Landt 
Soper.  Wesley 

Richard 
Soran.  Michael 

Phillip 
Southworth.  Thomas 

Wyndham 
Speight,  James  Earl 
Speth,  Stephen 

Anthony 
Splllman,  James 

Charles 
Spink,  George 
Thomas,  Jr. 
Spruiell,  Phillip 

Ronald 
Staats.  Gerald  R.,  Jr. 
Stafford,  Richard 

Marvin 
Stai,  Russell  Leroy 
Stallman,  Robert 

Marcus 
Stanton,  Laird  Wilvin 
Station,  Charles 

Milton,  Jr. 
Steenblock,  Lester 

John,  Jr. 
Steger,  William 

George 
Stelnmetz,  Howard 

Heath 
Stephens,  David  W. 
Stevens,  Ronald 

Lynn 
StlUinger,  James  M. 
Strand,  Dennis  Nels 
Strong,  Paul  Bym 
Sutliff,  Richard 

Wayne 
Swick,  Gilbert 
Symasko,  Peter 
William 


Tauscher,  John 
Frederick,  III 
Tavemise,  Michele 
Taylor,  James 

Michael 
Teagan,  Robert  Louis 
Teater,  William 

Gilbert 
Temple,  Michael 

David 
Teppig,  William 

Merle,  Jr. 
Thacher,  Thomas 

Wayne 
Thatcher,  Ronald  C, 

III 
Thomas,  James 

Ellison 
Thomas,  Marilyn  M. 
Thompson.  Bruce 

Edward 
Thompson.  James 

Robert 
Thomson.  Don 

Cameron 
Thomson.  Lawrence 

Stephen 
Unruh.  Theodore 

Charles 
Vanburen,  Donald 

Edward 
Vankeuren,  Alison 

Eklwln 
Vanller,  Herman  R. 
Vanlocn,  James  Peter 
Vansant,  Andrew 

George 
Vamer,  Howard 

Wayne 
Vejvoda,vCharles 
Edward 


Thor,  Paul  Vemer 
Thorbum,  Bruce  Neil 
Thorkelson,  Bruce 

William  T. 
Tighe,  Francis 

William 
Tltsworth,  David 

Frederick 
Todd,  David  Newell 
Tommasello,  Charles 

Stanley 
Torgerson,  Richard 

Duane 
Trotter,  Thomas 

Vincent 
Trower,  James  D. 
Tryon,  William 

Albert 
Tucker,  Lester 

Winfield,  III 
Tucker,  Richard 

McKenzle,  Jr. 
Turner,  Bruce  Lee 
Turner,  Thomas 

Jonathan,  III 


Vellella,  George  J. 
Venette,  James 

Raymond 
Verrengla,  Thomas 

James 
Vlerzea,  Edmund 

Alan 
Vincent,  Robert 

Peyton,  Jr. 
Volker,  Kenneth 

Lawrence 


Wilson,  James 

Stephen 
Wilson,  James 

Thomas 
Wilson,  John  Howard 
Wilson,  Samuel 

Eakin,  III 
Wilson,  Wynton 

Edward,  Jr. 
Wlrmingham,  David 

Lee 
Wlnterberry,  Thomas 

S. 
Wlrick,  Dennis  W. 
Wltowski.  Gerald 

Thomas 
Wittebort,  Robert 

John,  Jr. 
Yopp,  George 

Michael 
Young,  Charles 

Edward 
Zaborowski,  James 

Joseph 
Zahn,  Howard 

Edward 
Zander,  Andrew 

Thomas 


Waddell,  Keith 

Wayne 
Wagner,  Bruce 

William 
Walker,  Stephen 

Jamison 
Walklet,  Donn 

Charles 
Wallace,  John 

Douglas 
Walsh,  Gerald 

Walter 
Wandlshln,  Thomas 

John 
Wamock,  Jeffrey 

John 
Washburn,  Harold 

Gordon,  Jr. 
Waters,  Jennifer  J. 
Watklns,  Fern  M. 
Watry,  Thomas 

Raymond 
Watson.  Anthony 

John 
Watson.  Thomas 

Riley 
Wayne.  Anthony 
Weaver.  Gary 

Nichols 
Weber.  Dennis 

Richard 
Welnkle.  Brian  Earle 
Welnschenk.  Alfred 

J.,  Jr. 
Welker,  Terry 

Wayne, 
Wellens,  Charles 

Henry 
Wells,  Aimle  M. 
Wenkel,  Herbert 

Cletus 
Weseman,  Wayne 
Leonard 


Wessell,  John 
Charles,  III 
Weston.  Stephen 

Frederic 
Westover.  Stanley 

Roger 
Whltaker,  Thomas 

Patrick 
Whitby.  Alan  Joseph 
White.  Donald  Lee 
White,  Malcolm 

Cram,  Jr. 
Whltehurst,  Robert 

Alsbury 
Whiteway,  Roger 

Newell 
Whitney,  Steven 

Kirk 
Whittle,  Charles 

James,  Jr. 
Wloff,  Wallace  Leroy 
Wilcox,  Michael 

Rodney 
Wllharm,  Elmer 

Marshall 
Wllhelm,  Paul  John 
Wilkinson,  John 
Frederick,  Jr. 
Wilkinson.  Patrick 

Joseph 
Williams,  James 

Napoleon 
Williams,  John  Allen 
Williams,  Karl 

Anthony 
Williams,  Michael 

David 
Williams,  Warren 

Allan 
Willis.  Gary  Robert 
Wlllms,  Gary  R. 
Wilson,  Charles 
Robert 


Woda,  Lawrence 

Edwards 
Wolff,  John  Peter 
Wollard,  Jerry 
Wolven,  William 

Richard 
Wood,  Bruce  Kief 
Wood,  WUey  Walter. 

Ill 
Woodruff,  Berryman 

E.,  Ill 
Worley,  Regis  Calvin 
Wrolstad,  Mark 

Alfred 
Wunderlich, 

Theodore  Stephen 


Zanetti.  Joseph 

Richard.  Jr. 
Zlegler,  William 

Frank 
Zimmerman,  Harold 

Stephen 
Zurcher,  William 

Edward 


UNRESTRICTED  LINE  omCERS  (TAR) 

To  be  commander 


Batson,  Charles  D. 
Bennett,  Charles 

Everett 
Bower,  Bruce  Alan 
Bradshaw,  David 

Bruce 
Conner,  George 

Wayne 
Corls,  Edward  E. 
Crumbaugh,  Richard 

D. 
Curran,  Forrest  E. 
Elrwln,  Richard  A. 
Palno,  Rod 
Harbison,  Donald 

Stewart 
Hathaway.  Robert 

Richard 
Haynes,  Frederick 

Melvin 
Hazelrlg.  John  P. 
Hobbs.  Richard  L. 
Howell.  Roger  Eckert 
Howerter.  Craig 

Eddie 
Kellard.  Michael 

George 
Klstler.  John  S. 
Laflalr.  Keith  R. 
Lamar,  Robert  V. 
Langley.  James 

Royce 
Lekberg,  Eric 
Leonard 


Lyman.  Richard 

Lawrence 
Malfert.  Steven  C. 
Matt.  Michael  Robert 
McKay.  Lawrence  E. 
McLemore.  Robert 

Seay 
McPherson.  Donald 

Ray 
Morrison,  Harry  L. 
Nuzzo.  John  O. 
Nyland.  Henry 

Joseph.  Ill 
Proctor.  Donald  E. 
Qulim.  James  Joseph 
Rlshel.  Michael  Paul 
Roach,  Dennis  Kaye 
Rusell,  Thomas 

HowEird 
Scanlon.  Edward 

Charles,  Jr. 
Seate,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Talunas.  Walter 

Thomas 
Thomas,  Shirley  J. 
Thrasher,  Kenneth 

C. 
Threlkel,  Daniel  M. 
Townsend,  Hugh  E. 
Turner.  Dennis 

Jerome 
Warner.  Richard 
Beaty 


ENGINEERING  DUTY  OmCERS 

To  be  comm.ander 


Balrd,  Carl  Eugene 
Beall.  Lloyd  Clay.  Ill 
Bugelski,  Paul 

Joseph 
Christian.  Hugh 

Joseph,  Jr. 
Dangerfleld,  Byron 

Jack 
Dundlos,  Marton 

Jozsef 
Edgar,  Jack  Kenneth 
Edwards,  James 

Ignatius 
Felerabend.  Ernie 

Wayne 


Frlcke.  Victor  Ralph 
Garwood,  Richard 

Mallery 
Pavllsln,  Robert 

George 
Payne,  Michael  Allan 
Peyton,  Gary  John 
Powers,  Ervin 

Townsend,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Peter 

Stone 
Smith,  Richard  Alan 
Szender,  Stephen 

Joseph 
Taufer,  Thomas 

Joseph 
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AKRONAUTICAL  EHGINEERING  DUTY  OPFICERS 
I  AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  > 

To  be  commander 
Aiken.  Joel  W. 
Spenser.  Kenneth 
Vaughn 

AERONAimCAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OPFICERS 
(AVIATION  MAINTENANCE) 

To  be  commander 


Boyden,  Kenneth 

Ray 
Brown.  Ronald 

Frederick 
Burke.  James  George 
German.  Bobby  Ray 
Golda.  John  Joseph 
Hough.  Marvin 

Freddie 
Lawrence.  Stuart 

Norton 


Meyers.  Andrew 

George,  Jr. 
Osborne.  David 

Lowell 
Paddenburg.  John 

Albert.  Jr. 
Stroud.  Arthur 

Darwin 
Trevett.  Robert 

Edward 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  iCRYPTOLOOYI 

To  be  commander 


Bushnell.  William 

Charles 
Casto.  Michael 

Joseph 
Coleman.  Robert 

Newman 
Golden.  James  Leslie 
Hawley.  John  James 


Jaeger.  Richard  Neil 
Lantner.  Louis  Philip 
Saberson.  Lee  Alan 
Siefker.  Robert 

Gordon 
Sokolski.  Fall  Gerard 
Wadsworth.  Douglas 

Brent 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  i MERCHANT  MARINE) 

To  be  commander 


McDermon,  Edwin. 

Jr. 
Stone.  Joseph 

Lawrence 


Carroll.  Gerard 

Philip 
Goddard.  Boyd 

Taylor 
Hill.  Owen  August 
Kedenburg,  Warfen 

Lucas 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS   i  INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  commander 


Aaron.  Norman  John. 

Jr. 
Abbott.  Gardner.  Ill 
Acker.  Neal  Hagood 
Admas.  Lawrence  R. 
Albright.  George 

Ernest.  Ill 
Alin.  Michael  Charles 
Amldon.  Robert 

Bruce 
Ammerman.  Dana 

Mack 
Anderson.  John  Eric 
Angus.  Thomas  Elroy 
Atwood.  Harry 

Kirby.  Jr. 
Aurand.  Don  Victor 
Avery.  James  H. 
Barnes.  Michael 

Allan 
Barnes.  Michael 

Joseph 
Barsczeski,  Peter 

Paul.  Jr. 
Batory.  Stephen 

Stanley 
Bell.  King  David 
Bennett.  Francis 

Verne 
Bullen,  Alan  Christie 
Chambers.  William 

Terry 
Comfort,  Stephen 

Alan 
Crawford,  Linton 

Kimzey,  Jr. 


Crawford.  Norman 

Shardlow 
Curtis.  Lee  Ross 
Daignallt,  Peter 

Philip 
Daleo.  Richard 

Joseph 
Darezzo.  Richard 

Anthony 
Davis.  Donald  Arthur 
Delong.  James 

Wycliffe 
Desloge.  George 

Thatcher 
Doerr.  Donald  Frank 
Domy.  Louis  Brough 
Drake.  Richard 
Duchateau.  Richard 

Armand 
Dunn.  Vance  George 
Eichenberger. 

William  Edward 
Fisher.  John  David 
Fortunati.  Richard 

Albert 
Franklin.  Norman 

Russell 
Frear.  Chester  Larry 
Fyten.  Richard  Allen 
Gerace.  Robert 

James 
Godfrey.  Richard 

Edward 
Grasseschi.  Gary 

Leroy 
Grimes,  Churchill 


Bragaw 
Hagen.  Bruce  Lowell 
Hambleton.  Duane 

Thomas 
Hamilton.  John 

Clinton 
Hamilton.  Thomas 

Richard 
Haney.  Robert  John 
Hart>augh.  Rick 

James 
Harwayne.  Thomas 

Wyndham 
Hass.  Rodney  Claude 
Hawks.  Charles 

Taylor 
Hembree.  Joe  Russell 
Hewitt.  Jerry  Price 
Hilt.  Thomas  George 
Hodges.  James  Albert 
Holton.  Rita 
Joslin.  David  B. 
Kathka.  Timothy 

Leslie 
Kennedy,  Floyd 

Daniel.  Jr. 
Kent.  Jamon  Huston 
Kew.  James 
Thornton 
King.  Walter 

Wineume.  Ill 
Kissinger.  George 

Marlowe 
Kompelien.  Verlin 

Berg 
Kracke.  William 

Fredrick 
Kress.  Henry  Daryl 
Larson.  Richard  Dale 
Lausten.  Eric  Robert 
Lawrie.  Peter  Hume 
Macbride.  Henry 

Earl.  Ill 
MacDonald,  James 

Ray 
Manlove.  Mark 

William 
Manus.  Louis  John. 

Jr. 
Mame.  Elvin  Armand 
Martin.  Edward  Carl 
Marin,  Larry  Eugene 
McCord.  Guyte 

Pierce.  Ill 
McDavid.  Andrew 

Eugene.  Jr. 
McDonald.  James 

Michael 
Miller.  Arthur 

Gordon 
Miller,  John  Thomas, 

Jr. 
Milner.  Elmest 

Charles 
Mitcham.  John  B. 
Mohrhardt.  Philip 

Edward 
Nielsen.  Richard 
Loring 


Oppenheim.  Kenneth 

Roger 
Packard.  Michael 

John 
Palmer.  Gary 

Richard 
Palmer.  William  Ray. 

Ill 
Patemo,  Thomas 

Charles 
Pautzke.  Clarence 

Greer 
Peck,  William  Hazen. 

Ill 
Pfeiffer.  Steven 

Bernard 
Phelps  William 

Richard.  II 
Potts.  Edwin  Stevens 
Prince.  Frank  M. 
Reeber.  Roy  William 
Reino.  John  Stephen 
Remaklus.  Lawrence 

Phil 
Rickman.  Robert 

Reid 
Ruffin.  Lynn  Newton 
Saona.  Raul 

Bartolome 
Sariscak,  Joseph 

Charles 
Satterford.  Rol)ert 

Blake.  Jr. 
Scholes.  Robert 

Mathews 
Shorten.  David  Rollie 
Shudy.  John  George. 

Jr. 
Shurtliff,  Wayne 

Thomas 
Silvey.  Larry  Dean 
Sloat,  John  Gregory. 

II 
Smaltz.  Norman 

Michael 
Smetheram.  Donald 

Francis 
Smith.  Delbert  Earl 
Snouckhurgronje. 

Jan  William 
Sparling.  Ronald 

Allen 
Stewart,  Leo  Michael 
Studley.  Michael 

Hunt 
Tucci.  Donald  Joseph 
Tulleners.  Frederic 

Andre  J. 
Turner.  Gerry  Dee 
Wallach.  Andrew  Jay 
White,  James  David 
Wicks,  Daniel 

Howard 
William.  David 

Francis.  Jr. 
Wolf.  Gary  Lester 
Wraneshay,  Michael 

Phillip 
Zolczer.  Robert  Louis 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER   'INTELLIGENCE)    ITAR) 

To  be  commander 

Goldsmith.  James  E..   Wright.  Edward  J. 
Jr. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  IPUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

To  be  commander 
Allan.  Michael  James  Davis.  Richard  Dean 
Beachler,  Kenneth       Devault.  George  Earl. 


Clarke 
Berdahl.  James 

Clayton 
Brubaker.  William 

Hanford 


Jr. 
Haynes.  Samuel 

Uoyd 
Hoffman,  Brent 

Archie 


Kazanjian,  Phillip 

Carl 
Keller,  Thomas 

Martin 
Klicar,  Frank  Mark 
Lawless,  Douglas 

Parker 
Lay,  Stephen  Seibert 


Lepore.  John  Joseph 
Lyster,  Richard  John 
McCandless,  John 

George 
Tyrrell.  Joseph  Mark 
Williams.  Thomas 

Mack 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  'GEOPHYSICS) 

To  be  commander 
Godwin.  Wallace  Gill   Maxwell.  Byron 


Greuling,  Garry 

Louis 
Langland,  Rodger 

Alfred 


Richard 
Peterson.  Howard 
Lawrence 


In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  temporary  captains 
of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  In 
the  Line,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5912: 


Aaby.  Donn  V. 
Aanstoos,  Edward  R. 
Abel,  Rudolph,  Jr. 
Abert,  James  G. 
Abeyta.  Alfredo  L. 
Abram.  Donald  E. 
Adams.  Albert 
Adams.  Richard  F.. 

Jr.. 
Adams.  Stanford  M. 
Albrecht.  Rot>ert  A. 
Alexander.  William 

T. 
All,  Kenneth  O, 
Allen,  Arnold  C. 
Allen,  Frederick  S., 

Jr. 

Babls,  Robert  E. 
Backer,  John  M. 
Badger.  Terry  M. 
Banks.  Otis  G. 
Barbee.  Walter  E. 
Barclay.  Theodore  H. 
Barker.  Brian  H. 
Barrett,  Curtis  L.,  Jr. 
Barrett,  Robert  E. 
Barrett.  Stephen  P.. 

Jr. 
Barrett,  William  H.. 

Jr. 
Barron,  Cameron  A. 
Barsanti,  Alexander 

J. 
Bartholmey.  Don  S. 
Barton.  Alexander  J. 
Basiuk.  Victor 
Baskin,  Walter  H. 
Basye,  Charles  B. 
Batchelor,  Jon  D. 
Baublitz.  John  E. 
Baxter,  Donald  J. 
Baynes,  Gerald  T. 
Bechtold,  Joseph  A., 

Jr. 
Bednarek,  Norbert  H. 
Beem,  Raymond  M. 
Beene.  Jerry  T. 
Beers,  Frank  W. 
Beesburg.  Robert  Y. 
Belanger.  Edwin  P. 
Bell.  Norris  H. 
Bell.  Raleigh  V. 
Benjamin.  Charles  H. 
Benjes,  William  B. 
Bennett,  Byron  D. 
Benson,  Burton  D. 
Benson.  Charles  W.. 

Jr. 
Benz,  Philip  H. 
Berg,  Peter  E. 


Allison.  Gene  L. 
Ambrose.  Michael  J. 
Amrhein.  Alan  G. 
Anderson,  Norman  D. 
Anthony.  Lee  S. 
Antoff.  Jerome  W. 
Apicella.  Frank  L. 
Armstrong.  Lloyd  R. 
Arthur,  Paul  K. 
Atkinson,  Ernest  R. 
Augenstein,  John  E. 
Avila,  Philip  P. 
Ayers,  Robert  J. 
Azzolina.  Joseph 


Bernard.  Francis  X. 
Best.  John  W..  Jr. 
Bewley.  Jack  D. 
Bezouska.  Ronald  K. 
Bierschenk  Frederick 

P..  Jr. 
Bigger.  Gene  W..  Jr. 
Bingham.  Tad  H. 
Birkner.  Robert  D. 
Bishop.  John  R. 
Bishop.  William  N. 
Black.  Bruce  A. 
Blake.  Raymond  G. 
Blanchard.  John  N. 
Blasi,  E>onald  T. 
Blence.  Francis  A., 

Jr. 
Blenkhom,  James 

M..  Jr. 
Block.  Albert  E..  Jr. 
Blythe.  Homer  D. 
Bobrick,  Edward  A. 
Bohn,  Robert  W. 
Boling,  James  R. 
Bonwell,  Walterlne 
Boosman,  Jaap  W. 
Boughton.  Harold  G. 
Bourke,  Robert  H. 
Bowles.  Robert  E. 
Bowser.  John  V. 
Bowser.  Peter  A. 
Boyd,  Richard  R. 
Boyd,  Rudolph  C. 
Boykin,  Milton  L. 
Boyle,  Thomas  J. 
Bradley,  Stanford  L. 
Brant,  Richard  E. 
Braverman,  Allen  S. 
Bray.  Larry  E. 
Brinn,  Ronald  C. 
Bromwell,  Kent  S. 
Brooke,  James  P.,  Ill 
Brooks,  Andrew  D.. 

Jr. 


Brooks,  James  L. 
Broussard.  Warren  J. 
Brown,  James  L. 
Brown,  Lawrence  W. 
Brown.  Richard  A. 
Brown.  Stanford  L. 
Browne.  Gerald  P. 
Browning.  James  D. 
Bruce.  Walter  E..  Jr. 
Bruemmer.  Jerry  L. 
Budai,  Donald  M. 
Buell.  Byron  W. 
Bugg.  William  A. 
Bulger.  Wlnfred  H. 
Calhoon,  Theodore 

H. 
Callan,  James  R. 
Camp.  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Camp,  Oliver  W.,  Jr. 
Campbell.  Robert.  Jr. 
Campbell,  Robert  W. 
Cannon,  Harry  D. 
Cant,  Geoffrey  D. 
Capemaros,  Peter  S. 
Carlisle,  Sanford  K., 

Jr. 
Carlo,  Jame  N. 
Carlson.  Frederick  P. 
Carpenter.  Jann  W. 
Carter,  Malcom  K., 
Jr. 

Cartozian,  Haig  O., 
Jr. 

Castor,  John  R. 

Cauthen,  Wiley  M. 

Chapman,  James  G. 

Chappell.  Clarence 
J..  Ill 

Chisum,  William  R. 

Chop,  Raymond  Erne 

Chrisman,  Virgil  E. 

Christenson,  Neil  E. 

Chruma,  Joseph  E. 

Church.  Richard  P. 

Clark.  George  G. 

Clark,  John  E. 

Clark,  Leo  W. 

Clarke,  Brandon  O. 

Clarke,  Charles  E., 
Jr. 

Clarke,  Raymond  W., 
Jr. 


Bullock,  William  G. 
Burger.  Francis  J., 

Ill 
Burgess,  Frank  M. 
Burke,  Nicholas  E. 
Burke.  Paul  E..  Jr. 
Burkhart.  Robert  A. 
Burridge.  George  D. 
Burrowes,  Thomas, 

Jr. 
Burton.  Prank  S. 
Busch,  Joseph  H..  Jr. 
Busch.  Kenneth  L. 
Buttner.  Patrick  E. 
Buxton.  Richard  L. 


Dalessio,  Robert  M. 
Damm,  Bruce  A. 
Davies,  William 
De  Castro,  Julian  E., 

Jr. 
Deas,  William  J..  Ill 
Degroot,  Dudley  E. 
Deleon,  Leonardo  M. 
Dempsey,  Brian 
Dennis,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Dennis,  Robert  W. 
Dent,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Depew,  John  N. 
Derr.  John  P. 
Desjardlns.  Charles 

R. 
Dethomas,  Joseph, 

III 
Devlncenzi.  Ronald 

D. 
Di  Palma,  Mario 

Diamond,  Anthony 
T. 

Dickey,  Gene  P. 

Dillon,  Martin  C. 

Dlrksen,  John  V. 

Dittrick,  Alfred  S. 

Dixon,  Robert  G. 

Dodge,  Douglas  D. 

Doederlein,  Winfried 
P. 


Clayton,  William  O. 
Clements,  Robert  P. 
Cobum,  Harold  Win 
Coffey,  John  J. 
Cole,  Bertram  D.,  Ill 
Cole,  Leon  M. 
Coleman,  James  E., 

M. 
Collins.  William  B. 
Collura.  Angelo  J. 
Combs.  Charles  E. 
Compardo.  James  R. 
Copper.  Walter  L..  Jr. 
Comett,  Paul  A. 
Coumeya.  Thomas  E. 
Cowan,  Charles  L. 
Cox.  Mack  M. 
Coyle,  Francis  Xavier 
Cragg,  Robert  G. 
Craven.  Robert  P. 
Crawford,  Cal  R. 
Crawford,  Forrest  S. 
Cross,  Richard  M. 
Crowhurst,  Thomas 

J. 
Culp.  Melvin  P. 
Cummer,  John  P. 
Cunningham,  James 

S. 
Cunningham.  Shane 

A. 
Curby,  William  A. 
Currie.  Robert  E. 
Curry.  Robert  J. 
Curtiss.  Dean  A. 
Czajkowski,  Francis 
W..  Jr. 


Elade.  Robert  M. 
Ebel.  Frederick  W. 
Eble.  Joseph  T. 
Eddy.  Ronald  E. 
Edwards,  Paul  H. 
Eichler,  William  L. 
Elrlch,  Raymond  D. 
Ellett,  Prank  T. 
Elliott,  Norman  S.. 

Jr. 
Elliott,  Richard  W. 
Ellis,  Howard  B.,  Ill 
Pagan,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Fairbanks.  Dale  J. 
Parmer.  Thaddeus  C. 
Peatherstone,  Robert 

J. 
Pelker,  Donald  L. 
Ferguson,  Earl  A. 
Ferris,  Edward 
Petchko,  Joseph  A. 
Pidler,  Paul  P. 
Fields,  Walter  S..  Ill 
Plnerty,  Gary  T. 
Plnley.  David  R. 
Plnley,  Robert  H. 
Pmney.  Robert  G.. 
Fitzgerald,  Richard 

S. 
Flack.  Robert  P. 
Fletcher.  Paul  B. 
Plohr,  Robert  B. 
Plorlo,  Anthony  W. 


Doherty,  Bernard  J.. 
Doherty,  Charles  M. 
Dolbeare,  Robert  L. 
Dommers,  Richard 

W. 
Doruiell,  Robert  E. 
Doolittle,  Theus  L. 
Dorman,  Alexander 

H. 
Doty,  Kenneth  G. 
Doughty.  Arthur  R. 
Douglas.  James  G. 
Downing.  Robert  E. 
Doxey.  Samuel  G. 
Doyle.  Charles  A. 
Doyle.  William  L..  Jr. 
Dreher,  Richard  W. 
Droese.  Karl  E.,  Jr. 
Dudziak,  Donald  J. 
Duff  icy,  Thomas  J. 
Duf ford,  Donald  E. 
Dunham,  Edward  M., 

Jr. 
Dunn,  Robert  A. 
Dutton.  William  M. 
Duxbury.  Richard  B. 
Dyke,  David  W. 
Dykema,  Owen  W. 


Eisner,  Norbert  B. 
Engel.  Gary  L. 
England,  Carl  D..  Jr. 
England,  Loy  D. 
Erickson,  Charles  A. 
Ertz,  John  K. 
Esslinger,  Jon  H. 
Estep,  Eldon  M. 
Estrln,  Sherwin 
Evans,  Homer  D. 
Evans,  James  R. 
Evans,  Robert  D. 
Floyd,  Edward  R., 
Plynn,  Henry  M..  Jr. 
Poltz,  Peter  C. 

Porslund,  Robert  A. 

Forsyth,  William  D., 
Jr. 

Poster,  Theodore  D. 

Francis,  Perry  G. 

Franklin,  David  C. 

Franklin,  Henry  B.. 
Jr. 

Franklin,  John  D. 

Franklin.  Larry  BR 

Prankoski.  John  P. 

Prazler,  Ross  A. 

Freeley.  Edward  D. 

Pulcher,  Clay 

Puller.  Gran  P. 

Pulton.  Luther  G. 

Purlow,  Lawrence  P., 
Jr. 


Gadow, John 

Raymon 
Galamaga,  Donald  P. 
Gallagher,  Robert  J., 
Gallaher,  Edward  J., 

Ill 
Gallaudet,  John  C. 
Gandla.  August  N., 

Jr. 
Gant,  Walter  L. 
Garber.  Paul  W. 
Gard,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Garrett,  Thomas  C. 
Garrido,  Donald  P. 
Gates,  John  W..  Jr. 
Gatti.  John 
Gaudet.  William  G. 
Gehman.  Thomas  E. 
Geier.  Edward  A. 
Genova,  FYed  D. 
George,  George  P. 
Gera,  John  J. 
Gerosa  Vincent  C. 
Giardlni,  Giovanni  T. 
Gillespie,  Richard 
Gilliam,  Coogie  Ca. 
Gillies.  Donald  C. 
Gillls,  Dana  G. 
Gilmer.  David  S. 
Gimbert.  Kenneth  C. 
Giordano.  Vito  A. 
Gniffke,  Bruce  A. 

Goar  Alan  L. 

Habermas.  Thomas 
W. 

Hacala,  Martin  J. 

Hackenberg.  Richard 
B. 

Hackes,  Peter  S. 

Hackett.  Vincent  T. 

Hagan,  Kenneth  J. 

Hager.  Robjjrt  M. 

Halberg,  Paul  V. 

Haley,  Thomas  O. 

Halferty,  Richard  L. 

Hall.  Chales  W. 

Hall,  Gerald  A. 

Hall,  Lawrence  J. 

Hall,  Roy  G.,  Jr. 

Hall,  Vaughn  E. 


IMI 


Godfrey.  Lawrence 

M.,  Jr. 
Goldstein,  Lawrence 

B. 
Goldstein.  Robert  M. 
Goodwin.  William  A. 
Gordon.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Gore,  Alfred  M. 
Graf,  Donald  V.  E. 
Graham,  Albert  E., 

Jr. 
Grant,  John  T. 
Graske,  Theordore 

W.,  Jr. 
Green,  Clyde  I.,  Jr. 
Green,  Pitzalan  L. 
Greenspan,  Alan  P. 
Greer.  Charles  R. 
Greeves,  Robert  E. 
Gribben.  Walter  J.. 

Jr. 
Grimes,  Roy  T. 
Grocki,  Chester  J. 
Groshelder,  Arthur 

R. 
Grossman  Stephen  L. 
Guderian,  William, 

Jr. 
Guedalia,  Jack  I. 

Gulzerix,  Armand  P., 
Jr. 

Gurdak,  Edmund 

Gutowski.  Leopold 

Halloran,  John  P. 

Hamilt,  Arthur 

Hamilton,  John  E. 

Hammond,  Edward 
P..  III. 

Hammond,  William 
E. 

Handler,  Bruce  H. 

Hanley,  William  B. 

Hannah,  Floyd  L. 

Hannen,  William  D. 

Hardin,  James  T. 

Hardy,  Edward  W.. 
Ill 

Hargadon,  Edward 
W. 

Harmon,  George  P. 
W. 


Harris,  James  M. 
Harrison,  Peter  B. 
Harrison,  WlUlam  L. 
Hart,  Irving  H.,  Ill 
Hartmann,  Richard 

P. 
Harvey,  Charles  R. 
Harwell.  Layne  H. 
Hasllm.  Leonard  A. 
Haug,  Shain  B. 
Haworth.  Charles  T. 
Hayes.  Charles  C. 
Hayes.  Robert  T. 
Hayes,  William  A. 
Haynes,  Terry  K. 
Hays,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Hays,  James  P. 
Hazley,  George  J. 
Healy.  Jerry  P.,  Jr. 
Heinz,  John  A. 
Helweg,  Otto  J. 
Henderson,  Merle  E. 
Hendricks,  William 

P. 
Henry.  James  R. 
Henry,  Thomas  C. 
Hensey.  Charles  M. 
Hensley.  George  L.. 

Jr. 
Herbert,  Bruce  E. 
Herbert,  Frank  R. 
Hessert.  Richard  S. 
Hickok.  William  G. 
Higman.  Darrell  E. 
Hill.  A.  J. 

Hillerman,  Neal  H. 
Hlnson.  Bruce  H. 


Ingold,  Jackie  D. 
Jack,  Robert  N. 
Jackonis.  Michael  J. 
Jackson.  Harry  Bon 
Jaeger  Bol  J. 
James,  Jon  G. 
Janes,  David  A. 
Jarema  Frank  E. 
Jaynes,  David  W. 
Jeffords,  James  M. 
Jenkins,  Gaston  J. 
Jenkins,  Wallace  T. 
Jennings,  Adrian  H., 

Jr. 
Johnescu,  Robert  J. 
Johnson,  Alan  C. 
Johnson.  Donn  Royal 
Johnson.  Douglas  A. 
Johnson,  Edward  L. 
Johnson.  George  L.. 
Jr. 

Kadlngo,  Edward  P. 

Kahl,  Thomas  R. 

Kaln,  George  P.,  Jr. 

Karlson,  Edward  S. 

Kase.  Robert  H. 

Kashmanian, 
Gregory 

Katilus,  George  J., 
Jr. 

Kauanagh,  Edward, 
Jr. 

Kay.  Robert  P. 

Keleher.  Peter  D. 

Kelly.  Edward  V. 

Kelly.  William  C. 

Kendra.  Robert  J. 

Kennedy.  James  D. 

Kennedy.  Jared  P. 

Kenney.  David  J. 

Kerby.  Douglas  G. 

Kermoian.  Ralph 

Kern.  Robert  L. 

Kerrebrock.  Robert 
A. 

Keske.  Carl  D. 

Kesler.  Walter  W. 


Hippe.  RusseU  H.,  Jr. 
Hoak.  Frank  M.,  Ill 
Hobokan.  Andrew 
Hot>son,  Robert  L. 
Hoch.  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Hodge.  Don  W. 
Hodges.  Alan  S. 
Hoff ,  Richard  W. 
Hof fler,  Marvin  L. 
Hogan,  William  P. 
Hohman,  Glenn  W. 
HoUoway,  Richard  E. 
Holmes.  James  P. 
Honeycutt.  Robert  D. 
Hooker,  John  B. 
Hooper,  John  R..  Jr. 
Hooper,  Robert  W. 
Hopfe,  Manfred  W. 
Hopper.  Hugh  R. 
Horsin,  John  J. 
Homer,  John  B. 
Hosey,  Richard  B. 
Howard.  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Huf fer,  Nichols  R. 
Huggard.  Ernest  D. 

Hughes,  Bruce  N. 

Humber,  John  L. 

Himt,  Raymond  G. 

Hunter,  Fred  C. 

Hunter,  Malcolm  K., 
Ill 

Hutchinson.  Claude 
B.,  Jr. 

Hutchinson.  Samuel 
P. 

Hutchko,  Alvan  J. 

Hyatt.  Philip  W. 

Isquith.  David  A. 

Johnson.  James  M. 

Johnson,  Paul  S..  Jr. 

Johnson,  Richard  W. 

Johnston,  Douglas 
M..  Jr. 

Johnston.  Francis  X.. 
Ill 

Johnston.  Wlllitun  R. 

Jones.  Dean  E. 

Jordan,  Alexander  J., 
Jr. 

Joslin,  Ivan  L. 

Joyce,  Harrison  T., 
Jr. 

Judge.  Thomas  J. 

Juergens.  Kenneth  C. 

Jung.  Charles  A. 

Justus.  Norman  E. 


Kidd.  James  H.,  Jr. 
Kiel.  Richard  H. 
Kilian.  Walter  D. 
Kimball.  Warren  P. 
King.  Gary  E. 
King.  Michael  J. 
King.  Thomas  A. 
Kinnett,  Gary  E. 
Kinney,  James  R. 
Kitnick.  Jay  J. 
Kitts,  Earle  L.,  Jr. 
Konetchy.  Howard  A. 
Koorey.  Alfred  J. 
Kortum.  Robert  W. 
Koutas,  Serapheim 

D. 
Krause.  Robert  E. 
Krauss.  Edwin  H. 
Kriebel.  James  M., 

Jr. 
Krlschker.  AUen  L.  J. 
Kroszner.  Rudolf  J. 
Kuehl.  Winston  C. 
Kunst.  Arthur  P. 
Kvaska.  Prank.  Jr. 
Kyle,  Alan  M. 
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Lacey,  Winfield  M. 

Lackey,  Marvin  L.. 
Jr. 

Lackowski.  E>onald  H. 

Lagueux.  Paul  B. 

Laidlaw.  Scott  D. 

Lamar.  Robert  O..  Ill 

Lamb.  William  M. 

Lambden.  Jerry  D. 

Lambert.  Roy  Raymo 

Lancaster.  John  K. 

Lancaster.  John  S. 

Landers.  John  D. 

Landry,  Leo  R. 

Langford.  John  A.. 
Jr. 

Larson.  Lawrence  P. 

Larson.  Reul)en  R. 

Larson,  Thomas  Lee 

Lawson.  David  S..  Jr. 

Lawton.  Herbert  A.. 
Jr. 

Learson,  Harold  W. 
Leary.  Donald  W. 
Leavenworth,  Robert 

S. 
Ledoux,  Lawrence  C, 

Jr. 
Lee.  Jerald  K. 
Lee.  Martin  K. 
Lee,  Roland  D. 
Leinwohl.  Arthur 
Lell,  Virgil  G. 
Leo,  Paul  P. 
MacGregor.  John  L. 
MacNofsky.  Stuart  B. 
Madden.  John  S. 
Maher.  James  J. 
Malcolm,  Lawrence 

D. 
Malcolm,  Wesley  R. 
Malone.  Jack  H. 
Malyevac.  David  S. 
Mandel.  Philip  N. 
Mandra,  Louis  L. 
Margotta,  Robert  P. 
Marjenhoff ,  August 

J. 
Markland,  Francis  S.. 

Jr. 
Marlowe.  Harold  C. 
Marsalis.  Forrest  S. 
Martel.  Leon  C.  Jr. 
Martella,  Alex  A..  Jr. 
Martin,  Prank  B..  Jr. 
Martin,  Gary  L. 
Martin.  George  W. 
Martin,  Michael  J. 
Martin,  Robert  P. 
Martin,  Ronald  C. 
Martin,  Thomas  W. 
Mascali.  John  H. 
Mason,  Charles  C. 
Mason,  Theodore  T. 
Masterson,  Russell 

W. 
Maughlin,  Richard 

K. 
Maycock,  Paul  D. 
Maynard,  Theodore 

W. 
Mazza.  John  A.,  Jr. 
McAfee.  Robert  E. 
McAniff.  Edward  J. 
McAnulty.  John  F. 
McBrayer.  Robert  L. 
McCabe.  Ebe  C.  Jr. 
McCak)€.  John 
McCabe,  John  F.,  Ill 
McCann,  William  E.. 

Jr. 
McCart,  Benjamin  H. 
McCauley,  Hugh  W. 


Leschack,  Leonard  A. 
Less,  Frank.  Jr. 
Lester.  John  W. 
Leukhardt.  Martin 

W. 
Levit,  Bernard  E. 
Liemohn,  Wendell  P. 
Liipfert.  Benjamin 

B..  Jr. 
Lindley.  Quitman  W. 
Lineberger.  John  D., 

Jr. 
Lisle,  Paul  C. 
Lobue.  Thomas  J. 
Lockett,  Tyler  C. 
Logan.  Alexander  S. 
London.  J.  Phillip 
Loomis.  Herschel  H., 

Jr. 
Lopez,  Manuel  B. 
Loth.  Joseph  T. 
Lowell,  William  A..  II 
Lucas,  William  M., 

Jr. 
Lukens,  Reeves  A. 
Lunden,  Francis  G. 
Lupone,  Donald  F. 
Lynch.  Harvey  J. 
Lynch.  John  A..  Jr. 
Lynch.  Maurice  P. 
Lynch.  Paul  L. 
Lynch.  Robert  K. 
Lyons.  Richard  B. 
Lysne.  Howard  C. 

McClone,  Thomas  A.. 

Jr. 
McCuUough.  Stuart 

W. 
McDermott.  Daniel  J. 
McEligot.  Donald  M. 
McEvoy.  Lawrence  J.. 

Jr. 
McFarland.  Richard 

L. 
McGarry.  Edward  R. 
McGurty.  William  H. 
McKay.  Bruce  B. 
McKinney.  Kenneth 

W. 
McLallen,  Walter  F. 
McLaughlin.  Jack  M. 
McLaughlin.  Richard 

F. 
McLoskey,  Robert  D. 
McManus.  Arthur  T. 
McMillan.  Joseph  C. 
McMillon.  John  R. 
McSwain.  Stanley  R. 
McWhorter.  William 

C. 
Mehldau,  Alan  P. 
Melendy.  Herbert  E. 
Merle.  Pierre  F.  V. 
Merrifield.  Robert  G. 
Merritt.  Ernest  S. 
Mertz,  Robert  M. 
Meyer.  William  F. 
Meyers,  L.  J..  Jr. 
Mighell,  Donald  R. 
Miller,  Gardner  H. 
Miller,  Harlan  B. 
Miller.  Max  K. 
Mills.  Michael  T. 
Mills.  Stuart  K..  Jr. 
Milner.  Marlyn  D. 
Mizer.  George  A..  Jr. 
Mock.  Kermit  T..  Jr. 
Modrak.  George  P. 
Monahan,  Robert  E., 

Jr. 
Monell,  Gary  E. 
Mont&naro,  Joseph 

A. 


Monteleone. 

Anthony  J. 
Montgomery, 

Clarence  P..  Jr. 
Moody.  James  R. 
Moore,  Edward  R. 
Moore.  Julian  P. 
Moore.  Kenneth  D. 
Moore.  Saul  F..  Jr. 
Morency.  Conrad  R. 
Morey.  Eldon  L. 
Morgan.  Donald  A. 
Morgan.  Edward  A. 

Naab,  Geoffrey 
Nagel,  David  J. 
Nagle.  Fred  S.,  Ill 
Nailor.  Kerwin  C. 
Navin,  John  J..  Jr. 
Neal,  Rodney,  D. 
Neibauer.  Rodney  D. 
Nelson,  Roger  B. 
Oberholzer.  David  J. 
Obley.  Loren  L. 
Obold,  Charles  E. 
Ocker.  Jerold  R. 
O'Connell.  John,  R., 

Jr. 
OConnell,  Paul  J., 

Ill 
O'Dwyer.  Kyran  M. 
Oldenburg,  Carl  R. 
Olsen.  Lloyd  G. 
Pankratz.  John  M. 
Panshin.  Daniels  A. 
Pappalardo,  Salvator 

J. 
Parks.  Richard  E. 
Parks.  Robert  M. 
Partlow.  James  G. 
Patterson,  Ralph  A.. 

Jr. 
Patterson  Robert  S. 
Paules,  Granville  E., 

III. 
Peace  H.  W.,  II. 
Pearson,  Robert  E. 
Peloquin,  Eugene  A. 
Pepka,  Ronald  F. 
Perry,  David  L. 
Peters.  David  E. 
Peters,  William  J..  Ill 
Petersen.  Dean  L. 
Peterson,  Albert  E. 
Peterson.  Charles  H. 
Peterson.  Gerald  L. 
Peterson,  Kenneth 

D. 
Quackenbush, 

Gilbert  W. 
Rankin,  Andrew  M.. 

II. 
Rappuhn,  Alfred  A.. 

Jr. 
Rath.  Jack  A. 
Rausch.  Harry  A..  Jr. 
Ravitz.  Robert  A. 
Ray.  Billie  D. 
Ray.  Edward  J. 
Redmond.  James  W., 

Jr. 
Rees,  Gayle  H. 
Reeves,  Etonald  J. 
Reeves,  William  B. 
Regan,  James  D. 
Reich,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Reinke.  Henry  S. 
Reis.  Frederick  S..  Jr. 
Hettinger.  Donald  H. 
Reutter.  Walter  E. 
Reynolds,  David  W. 
Rhoades,  William  W. 
Rice,  John  C.  Jr. 
Rice.  WUliam  J. 


Moriarty.  Brian  M. 
Morrison,  Robert  L. 
Morrow.  Frank  S..  Jr. 
Morrow,  Robert  C. 
Moseley,  W.  J..  Ill 
Moynahan,  Dennis 

M. 
MuUin.  Robert  J. 
Mulvany.  George  M. 
Murdoch,  John  L. 
Murdock.  Robert  V. 
Myatt.  Kenneth  E. 
Myers,  George  D..  II 
Newbum,  Robert  M. 
Nicholas,  Jack  R..  Jr. 
Nicholson,  Daniel  A. 
Nizinski,  William 
Nord,  Frederic  J. 
North.  John  H.,  Ill 
Nossen,  Robert  P. 

OReilly.  Clarke  F. 
Orme.  Douglas  L. 
Osbom,  Jerry  C. 
Ostrom,  Kenneth  R. 
Otey.  Glen  R. 
Ott,  Albert  F. 
Otterberg,  Carl  O. 
Owen.  John  F. 
Owens,  Bruce  H. 
Owens,  James  W. 

Pfeil,  Richard  A. 
Pfotzer,  William 
Phillips,  Edwin  D., 

Jr. 
Piatt,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Pinkerton,  James  B., 

Jr. 
Polgar,  Michael  S., 

Jr. 
Polgreen,  John  A.  J. 
Poling.  John  D. 
Polutnik,  Francis  L. 
Popp.  Joseph  M. 
Posner.  Ernest  G. 
Potter.  Charles  R. 
Powell.  Hurley  J.  T. 
Pratt,  Marvin  J. 
Price,  William  E..  II 
Prifster.  Hugh  W..  Jr. 
Proctor,  Donald  J. 
Puckett,  Johnnie  R. 
Pulice,  John. 
Purvis,  Samuel  M., 

Ill 

Rich,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Richards.  Anthony  C. 
Richards.  Grahame 

P.,  Jr. 
Richards,  James  H. 
Richards.  Richard  L. 
Richards.  Thomas  A., 

Jr. 
Richardson,  John  H., 

Jr. 
Ricker.  Charles  T., 

Jr. 
RicketU,  Etonald  B. 
Riddle.  Peter  E. 
Riedell.  William  A. 
Rieger.  Jon  H. 
Riess,  Daniel  M. 
Riess,  John  K. 
Riggins,  William  S. 
Rigone,  John  L. 
Riley.  Frederick  Leo 
Riley,  James  C,  Jr. 
Rimbach.  David  G. 
Rimmington,  John  B. 
Ritola,  Angelo  P. 
Ritter.  Jack  P..  Jr. 


Rizza.  Guy  D. 
Roach.  George  E. 
Robbins,  Clyde  D. 
Robbins.  Duane  E. 
Robbins,  Richard  R. 
Robert,  James  R. 
Roberts.  Clarence  L., 

Jr. 
Roberts,  Michael  M. 
Roberts,  Rex  G. 
Robinson.  Don  F. 
Robinson,  Richard  J. 
Robinson.  William  A. 
Robson.  John  H. 
Rockwell.  Richard  B. 
Rodgers,  Tommie  J. 
Sakuda,  Paul  S. 
Salisbury.  Roger  E. 
Sallade.  Frederick  E. 
Salmon.  Wayne  S. 
Saltzman,  Glenn  A. 
Sample.  William  B., 

Jr. 
Samuelson.  Ronald 

A. 
Sanborn,  James  H. 
Sanchez,  William  A. 
Sansone.  Wallace  T. 
Sass,  Arthur  H. 
Satterfield,  Don  G. 
Sauer,  William  F. 
Saul.  Billy  H. 
Sax,  Samuel  W. 
Schaefer.  Dale  G. 
Scheck,  Timothy  R. 
Schick,  Philip  F. 
Schmidt.  Donald  L. 
Schmidt.  Raymond 

P. 
Schneider.  Thomas 

H. 
Scharder.  William  H. 
Schuler,  Chester  J.. 

Jr. 
Schuster,  Frederick 

A. 
Schwartzkopf,  Gary 

P. 
Schwob,  Thomas  N. 
Scichili,  Carl  J. 
Scoble,  John  G. 
Scott,  Joseph  R. 
Scott,  Wayne  E..  Jr. 
Severson,  Paul  J. 
Shanahan,  Vincent  J. 
Shapbell,  William  B.. 

Jr. 
Sharp.  George  K. 
Sharp,  Stanley  F. 
Shea.  Roland  F..  Jr. 
Sheehan,  Brian  T. 
Shelton.  Sylvester  M. 
Shepherd,  Charles 

W. 
Shiflett,  Edward  E. 
Shimkus,  John  J. 
Shipley,  Kenneth  L., 

Jr. 
Shissler,  Frank  J. 
Shoemaker,  Charles 

S. 
ShoU,  Theodore  G. 
Shows,  Ned  H. 
Siegmund,  Harry  M. 
Simmons,  George  T. 
Simmons.  Roger  A. 
Sindelar,  James  H. 
Sink,  John  D. 
Skaggs,  Glenn  E. 
Skorupski.  Edward 
Sloan.  Robert  L. 
Slunder,  Robert  C. 


Rodriguez.  Ronald  J. 
Roe,  John  E. 
Rogness,  Ronald  M. 
Roney,  Ernest  E..  Jr. 
Rosen,  Sheldon  M. 
Rosenfeld.  Alan  H. 
Ross.  Harold  M. 
Rossi,  Robert  J. 
Rousseau,  Larry  J. 
Routh,  Alan  C. 
Royston,  John  P. 
Rufe,  Robert  W. 
Rumsfield,  Donald  H. 
Rutherford,  Harold 
G. 

Smith,  David  F. 
Smith,  David  W. 
Smith,  Denis  G. 
Smith,  Frank  L. 
Smith,  Jack  S. 
Smith.  James  R. 
Smith.  Maurice  R. 
Smith,  Milton  L. 
Smith,  Norman  G. 
Smith,  Peter  H. 
Smith.  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Richard  C. 
Snedeker,  Earl  K.,  Jr. 
Snider,  Ted  Lowell 
Snipes,  Stephen  G. 
Snyder,  Daniel  R. 
Specht,  Malcolm  R. 
Stacey.  Lindley  C. 
Stahel.  Rudolf  S. 
Stallman,  George  L., 

Ill 
Stanley,  Howard  C. 
Stapleford,  Thomas 

C. 
Stauffer.  William  H. 
Steffenson,  Michael 

R. 
Stef fes,  Arnold  M.. 

Jr. 
Stein.  Earl  A..  Jr. 
Stephen.  Earl  M.,  Jr. 
Stephenson,  Horace 

L. 
Stephenson,  John  M., 

Jr. 
Stevens,  Alan  Mors 
Stevens,  RoUin  M.,  II 
Stevenson,  John  C. 

Jr.. 
Stevenson.  Kenneth 

A. 
Stewart.  John  E. 
Stiehm.  Bruce  G. 
StockdlU,  Pat  W. 
Stokes,  Francis  G. 
Stoklosa.  Richard  G. 
Stoner,  William  G. 
Storey,  Douglas  H. 
Storey,  Sammy  M. 
Strand,  Donald 

Frank 
Strickland,  James  M. 
Strickland,  Stanley 

P. 
Stromberg,  Jack  W. 
Stuart,  Douglas 
Suda,  George  A. 
Summers,  John  D. 
Summey.  James  W., 

Ill 
Sumner,  Paul 
Surovchak,  Richard 

J. 
Swanberg,  Paul  Mau 
Swenson.  John  B. 
Sylvester.  Torrey  A. 
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Tait,  John  H. 
Talley.  Alfred  F..  Jr. 
Talley.  James  M.,  Jr. 
Tankel.  Jerome  K. 
Tanner.  John  W. 
Tapley.  John  T..  Jr. 
Tapp,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Tate,  John  T. 
Tatom.  Prank  B. 
Taylor.  Charles  A. 
Taylor,  Donald  S. 
Taylor.  Robert  N..  II 
Templeton,  Wilbur 

D..  Jr. 
Tennant,  William  K, 
Tennent,  Richard  E., 
Jr. 

Terry,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 

Thomas,  Arthur  J. 

Thomas.  James  E. 

Underhill,  Burton  C. 

Vance,  William  A. 

Vancise,  Richard  A. 

Vandegriff.  John  H. 

Vansoest,  Peter  D. 

Veal,  John  S. 

Waddell,  Robert  A. 

Walker,  David  R. 

Walker.  George  K. 

Walker.  Lynn  W. 

Walker,  Norman  L. 

Wallacavage,  Michael 
R. 

Waller,  James  W. 

Warner.  William  T. 

Watson,  William  H., 
Ill 

Waugh,  Norman  E. 

Wayland  Henry  P., 
Jr. 

Weber,  Robert  L. 

Weed,  John  J. 

Weintrub.  Arnold 

Weitfle.  Paul  L.,  Jr. 

Welch.  Kenneth  J. 

Welch.  Michael  F. 

Wells.  John  G. 

Welton.  Robert  G. 

Weyler,  Frank  W. 
Whealy,  Robert  A. 
Wheeler,  Jerry  A. 
Whipple,  Walter 
Whi taker,  David  A., 

Jr. 
White,  Chester  D. 


Thomas,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Quirui  D. 
Thompson.  Bobby  C. 
Thompson.  Neal  P. 
Thompson.  William 

H.,  Jr. 
Tichenor,  Austin  K. 
Tiedemann.  John  G. 
Tilton,  Allan  P. 
Todd.  Frank  P. 
Touhey,  Robert  J. 
Tremblay.  Victor  J. 
Treubert,  John  H. 
Trimmer,  Terry 
Tucker.  Samuel  S. 
Turgeon.  Charles  F. 
Tweedt,  Peter  L. 
Twite.  Gaylor  M. 
Twomey.  Thomas  J. 

Verstandig.  Robert  J. 
Volz,  Vincent  J. 
Vonderohe,  Robert 

H. 
Vunkannon,  James 

C,  Jr. 
White,  John  R. 
Whitt,  Darnell  M.,  II 
Whittington, 

Frederick  B.,  Jr. 
Wiant.  Mark  C. 
Wilhite,  Doyle 
Willey,  Michel  F. 
Williams.  Kenneth  V. 
Williamson,  George 

Jr. 
Wilner.  Arthur  I. 
Wilson,  Hugh  P. 
Wilson.  Wilbur  G. 
Wingfield.  Charles  G. 
Winslow,  Stephen  M. 
Winstead,  Walter  G. 
Wirth,  William  T. 
Witte,  Donald  M. 
Wixted,  David  C. 
Wojan,  Donald 
Wojan,  Lyman  P. 
Wolf,  Charles  R. 
Wolf,  Lee  E. 
Wolfe,  John  G. 
Womble.  Robert  W. 
Wood.  Bennie  L. 
Worsley,  George  D. 
Wu.  Theodore  Wai 
Wylie,  Donald  G. 


Adkins,  Michael  R. 
Admas,  William  H. 
Agatep,  Donald  A. 
Ahem,  Robert  P. 
Ahlbach.  James  P., 

Jr. 
Aho.  Larry  R. 
Akers.  Roy  P.  H. 
Albert.  Gary  L. 
Albi,  Lynn  J. 
Aldrich.  Arthur  G., 

Jr. 
Alexander.  James  R. 
Alexander,  Robert  A. 
Alexander.  Robert  C, 

Jr. 
Alf.  Donald  L. 
Alford,  John  W. 
Alia,  Francis  V.,  Jr. 
Allard,  Terrence  J. 
Allen.  Clayton  T. 
Allen.  George  M. 
Allen.  Richard  K. 
Alley,  James  A. 
Allman,  Stephen  B. 
Almond.  John  W.,  Jr. 
Alonge.  Sam  J.,  Jr. 
Alosi.  James  C  III 
Alter,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Alvarez,  David  C. 
Amberg.  Richard  H.. 

Jr. 
Amundson,  Prank  B. 
Anathan.  Robert  P. 
Andersen,  Stanley  G. 
Anderson,  Charles  S. 
Anderson,  Ernest  J.. 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Eugene  C. 
Anderson,  Gary  G. 
Anderson,  Gary  L. 
Anderson,  George  E. 
Anderson,  Howard  B. 
Anderson,  Jerold  F. 
Anderson,  Lawrence 
R. 

Anderson,  Richard  B 


Yarber,  William  J. 
Yates.  Robert  D. 
Yatsko.  George  J. 
Yorio.  Beniamino 
Youel,  Donald  A. 
Youmans,  Joseph  E. 
Young,  Larry  R. 
Young,  Robert  G..  Jr. 
Young,  Stephen  G. 


Young,  William  K., 

Jr. 
Yusem,  Stephen  G. 
Zavada,  Leonard  J. 
Zavisza.  Daniel  M. 
Zeh,  Thurber  G.,  Jr. 
Zeilinger,  Ronald  F. 
Zickrick.  Jerome  L. 
Zipperer,  John  C,  Jr. 


In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  line,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5912: 


Aaron,  Gary  W. 
Abbott,  Stephan  L. 
Abel.  Edward  R. 
Abel.  Robert  L. 
Abele,  Robert  T. 
Ackerman,  Peter  G. 
Acosta,  Gilbert 
Adair.  John  W. 
Adam.  David  J. 
Adamcin.  Peter  L. 
Adams,  Carl  L. 


Adams,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Adams,  Hardy  B.,  Jr. 
Adams,  Paul  P. 
Adams.  Peter  D. 
Adams,  Ross  D. 
Adaschik,  Anthony  J. 
Addison,  Thomas  A., 

Jr. 
Adell,  James  M. 
Adkins,  Howard  E. 
Adkins,  Kenneth  G. 


Anderson,  Rodney  C. 
Anderson,  Ross  K., 

Jr. 
Anderson.  Terrance 

E. 
Anderson,  Walter  C. 
Anderson.  Walter  E.. 

Jr. 
Anderson,  William  A. 
Andrews.  John  B. 
Angerhofer,  Gary  E. 
Anglada,  Jose  B.  R. 
Annin,  Timothy  E. 
Anson,  Bert  III 
Anthony,  James  R. 
Anzalone,  Thomas  A. 
Appicelli.  Robert  A. 
Apter.  Marc  T., 
Aquilina.  Fred  A. 
Arant,  Daniel  R. 
Archer,  Douglas  W. 
Archey,  Warren  E. 
Ardell,  Eric  B. 
Argo,  John  T..  Jr. 
Armstrong,  Ronald  J. 
Armstrong,  William 

C. 
Amdt  William  D, 
Arnold,  Henry  S. 
Arnold  Lance  M. 
Arthur,  Kenneth  A. 
Arundale,  Samuel  H. 
Arwood,  George  A. 
Ashworth,  David  B. 
Asrael,  Aaron  R. 
Atcheson,  Raymond 

W. 
Atkinson,  Oliver  T., 

Jr. 
Atkinson,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
Auerbach,  Jerome  M. 
Austin,  Wayne  R.,  Jr 
Avella,  Joseph  R. 
Avera,  William  E. 
Avery,  Thomas  G. 
Azzi.  Paul  A. 


Beavers,  Ashley  J. 
Beck.  Robert,  L. 
Becker.  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
Becker,  Richard  L. 
Becknel,  Gerald  P. 
Bedford,  John  L. 
Beeby.  Gered  H. 
Beeler,  Carroll  R. 
Beene,  Joe  P. 
Beguin,  Steven  G. 
BehrUte,  Richard  W. 
Belanger.  Roland  J. 
Bell,  Edmond  V. 
Bell,  James  D. 
Bell.  Lyndon  R. 
Bellows.  Arthur  N.. 

Ill 

Bemis.  Richard  S. 
Senator,  Barry  I. 
Bencze,  Daniel  P. 
Bender,  Prank  J. 
Bender.  Robert  G. 
Benn.  James  J..  Ill 
Benner,  Francis  J. 
Benner,  William  B. 
Bennett,  Bobby  E. 
Bennett,  Denis  F. 
Bennett,  Leroy  E. 
Bennett,  WUliam  C. 
Bennion,  Paul  A. 
Benoit,  George  E.,  Jr 
Benson,  David  E. 
Benson,  Jeffrey  L. 
Benson,  Jerome  E. 
Benson.  Lawrence  P. 
Benson,  Michael  J. 
Benton,  William  C, 
III 


Babby,  Lloyd  W. 
Babine  Arthur  L.,  Ill 
Bachmeyer,  Gervase 

R. 
Backus,  William  E. 

Jr. 
Bacus,  William  R. 
Badolato,  Peter  T. 
Baer.  Thomas  S. 
Bagshaw,  Charles  R. 
Baier.  Robert  E. 
Bailey,  Carlyle  K. 
Bailey,  Douglas  L. 
Bailey,  Gerald  M. 
Bain,  Jerry  W. 
Baird,  Donald  R. 
Baird,  James  G.,  Jr. 
Baker,  Larry  O. 
Baker,  Richard  A. 
Baker,  William  H. 
Bakewell.  Richard  B. 
Baldwin,  Dan  W.,  Jr. 
Ball,  Joseph  E. 
Ballance,  Robert  G., 

Jr. 
Balon,  Michael  J. 
Banda,  Lionell  A.  W. 
Bankered.  John  P. 
Banks,  Richard  A. 
Banner,  Glen  E. 
Banta,  John  M. 
Banvard,  James  H. 
Baraldi,  William  J. 
Baravik,  Andrew  W. 
Barford,  George 
Baringer,  John  R. 


Barker,  Edward  E. 
Barlow,  David  A. 
Earners,  Richard  C. 
Barnes,  Samuel  E. 
Bamett,  Richard,  T. 
Barrera,  Alfredo  B. 
Barrett,  Edward  L. 

Jr. 
Barringer.  Raymond 

E. 
Barrow,  Edward  M., 

Jr. 
Barry,  Andrew  M. 
Bartolini,  Bruce  F. 
Barton,  Jon  H. 
Bartrum,  David  E. 
Baskerville,  James  J. 
Bastien,  Gilbert  J. 
Batchellor,  John  K., 

Jr. 
Bates,  Donald  C. 
Bates,  Ollie  B.,  Ill 
Batte,  Charles  D. 
Bauer,  Kenneth  H. 
Bauer,  Russell  C. 
Baumer.  Edward  K. 
Baumgardner,  Hugh 

W. 
Baumgardner, 

Walter  L. 
Bayley,  John  L. 
Beacham.  Richard  F. 
Beal,  James  A. 
Beall,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Beam,  Bruce  A. 
Beaudry,  Frederick, 
H. 


Beresford.  John. 
Berg,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Berg,  Raymond  C. 
Berg,  Richard  M. 
Berg,  Sigual  M.,  Jr. 
Bergin,  Edward  J. 
Bergquisi,  Carl  W. 
Bergstrom,  Arthur  E. 
Bergstrom,  John  L. 
Berkley.  Joseph  B., 

Jr. 
Bernard,  Gilbert  C. 

Jr. 
Bemer.  Kenneth  C. 
Berry,  Robert  C. 
Berry,  Robert  W. 
Beshore,  Charles 
Beskid,  Franklin  D. 
Best,  Conrad  C. 
Best.  William  E. 
Betterton.  Don  M. 
Bettis.  Dale  G. 
Betzold.  John  N. 
Bevacqua.  Domlnick 

K. 
Beveridge.  David  C. 
Bevis.  Andrew  H.,  Jr. 
Bewick,  James  S. 
Bialecki.  Lawrence  A 
Biddlelom,  William 

G. 
Biermanski,  Lothar 

P. 
Blgelow.  Dana  F. 
Bllbrey,  Robert  R., 

Sr. 
Bingham,  Robert  W. 
Birkholz,  Bruce  G. 
Bitner,  Norman  E. 
Bitten,  Ernest  J. 
Blttick,  Johnny  M. 
Bivln,  Stephen  Kee 
Black,  Hugh,  Jr. 
Black,  Rlchtu-d  E. 


Black,  William  H. 
Blackard,  William  R.. 

Jr. 
Blackburn,  Lewis  B. 
Blake.  Robert  D. 
Blake,  Robert  P..  HI 
Blanchard,  Duane  E. 
Bland.  Troy  N. 
Blanslt.  Griffin  C 

Jr. 
Blanton,  James  H. 
Blaser,  Bradford  H. 
Bledsoe,  Charles  F. 
Blemaster,  Norman 

L. 
Bleyle,  George  A..  Jr. 
Blink,  James  S. 
Block,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Block,  Martin  J. 
Blodgett.  Daniel  B. 
Blonshine,  Richard 

D. 
Blood,  Kenneth  L. 
Bloomer,  Phillip  R. 
Blosberg,  Gary  K. 
Blough,  Christian  G. 
Bobb,  Kenneth  R. 
Bobko.  Allan  D.  J. 
Bodansk,  John  W. 
Bodkin.  Robert  V. 
Boerbon,  Floyd  W. 
Bohanna,  James  L. 
'  Bohlman,  Ronald  A. 
Bolaln,  Gerald  A. 
Bolena,  Denis  W. 
Boles,  John  K.  R. 
Bomberger,  Russell 

B. 
Bomgaars,  David  A. 
Booker.  John  W. 
Boostrom,  Roger  L. 
Boothe,  Paul  N. 
Borden,  Richard  C. 
Borders,  Donald  E. 
Bom.  Terry  R. 
Borquist.  Frank  P., 

Jr. 
Borrowdale,  Kent 
Borsum,  Robert  B. 
Bost,  Robert  F. 
Boston,  Glenn  A. 
Bostrom,  Alexander 

H. 
Bostwick,  Burton  L. 
Bott.  John  F. 
Bouchard,  Robert  M. 
Boucher.  Paul  R. 
Bouma.  Kent  G. 
Bounds.  Billy  A. 
Bourke,  Michael  G. 
Bourret,  William  L. 
Bouwe.  James  A. 
Bowers,  Charles  H. 
Bowers,  Richard  C. 
Bowman,  Bruce  R. 
Bowman.  Terry  L. 
Bowman,  Thomas  E.. 

Ill 
Boyce.  Allen  W. 
Boyd.  Cecil  A.  K..  II 
Boyd,  Larry  L. 
Boyd,  Larry  R. 
Boyd,  Richard  E. 
Boyle,  Louis  E. 
Boynton.  Robert  T. 
Bracker.  William  A. 
Braddy,  Edward  L., 

Jr. 
Bradford,  William  E. 
Brady,  Joseph  P. 
Brady,  Thomas  M. 
Bralnerd,  Austin  L. 
Brame,  John  H. 
Brandon,  Herman  T. 
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Brandon.  Robert  W. 

Brandt.  PhUip  H. 

Brasher.  James  C. 

Bray.  Stephen  R.  W. 

Brearley,  Arthur 

Breaux.  Charles  K. 

Breen.  Edward  J..  Jr. 

Breen.  Peter  L. 

Breitzing.  Robert  W., 
Jr. 

Brennan.  Dennis  J. 

Brennan.  James  P.. 
Jr. 

Brennan.  Thomas  V.. 
Jr. 

Brent.  Richard  M. 

Brewer,  William  P. 

Bridges.  Robert  D. 

Briece.  Roddy  F. 

Bried,  Robert  A. 

Bright.  Larry  L. 

Bright.  Richard  G.. 
Jr. 

BrinJtley,  Marland  D. 

Brinks.  Lawrence  H. 

Brintzinghoffer, 
David  M. 

Britt,  Charles  R. 

Brittenham.  John  C. 

Brocco.  William  J. 

Brockmeir.  Robert  O. 

Brodigan.  Charles  J. 

Brooks.  Richard  E. 

Brower.  Robert  L. 

Brown,  Arthur  B. 
Brown.  Buell  L..  Jr. 
Brown.  Carl  T. 
Brown.  Charles  M.. 

Jr. 
Brown.  David  A. 
Brown.  Forrest  G. 
Brown.  Garth  G. 
Brown.  Jerry  K. 
Brown.  John  O. 
Brown,  John  W.,  Ill 
Brown.  Lawrence 
Brown.  Oliver  C.  Ill 
Brown.  Raymond  N.. 

Jr. 
Brown.  Ronald  N. 
Brown.  Roy  B. 
Brown,  Thomas  W. 
Brown,  William  C. 

Ill 
Brown.  William  G. 
Browne.  Geoffrey 
Browning.  John 
Brubaker.  David  B. 
Bruce.  Robert  S. 
Brucker.  Chad  H. 
Bruduik.  David  R. 
Brxunfield.  Robert  D 
Bruno.  Francis  A. 
Bruno.  George  I..  Jr. 
Brush.  Frederick  J., 

Jr. 
Bryan.  John  H. 
Bryant.  Lee  W. 
Cahoon  H.  M. 
Caldwell.  Frank  S. 
Calhoon.  William  H.. 

Jr. 
Callahan,  Jeffrey  E. 
Cambre.  KendaU  M. 
Cameron.  Alan  G. 
Campbell,  Brian  F. 
Campbell,  Cromwell 

B. 
Campbell,  Leonard 

G. 
Campbell,  Oscar  H. 
Campbell,  Robert  R. 
Campbell,  Thomas  E. 
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Bubb.  John  W. 

Bucciarelli,  Eugene 
S. 

Buchanan,  Peter 

Buciak,  James  J. 

Buck,  Earl  F. 

Buck.  Joseph  A. 

Buckely.  Charles  W.. 
Ill 

Buckley.  James  K. 

Buckley.  Richard  G. 

Buckley.  Robert  F.. 
Jr. 

Buckman.  John  M. 

Buckner.  Jerry  L. 

Buckner.  Lawrence 
M. 

Bucko.  Richard  L. 

Budnick.  Allen  J. 

Budryk.  Raymond  J. 

Buehler.  Paul  A. 

Buehrer.  Charles  F. 

Buergel.  John  W. 

Buff.  James  F. 

Bullard.  Walter  M. 
Jr. 

Buller,  Ray  C. 

Bultas,  William  A. 

Bunje.  Ralph  B..  Jr. 

Bunnell.  Melvin  L. 

Burin.  Ronald 

Burke.  Francis  A. 

Burke.  Patrick  L. 

Burke.  Walter  E.  Jr. 

Burkhart,  Alan  D. 

Burkhart.  Daniel  W.. 
Jr. 

Burkons.  Hugh  A. 

Bumeskis.  James  S. 
Burnett.  Dana  D. 
Burnett.  Michael  J. 
Burnett,  Robet  S. 
Bums,  Philip  J.  Jr. 
Bums.  Robet  R. 
Burr.  David  S. 
Burris.  Robert  N. 
Burtner.  Simeon  S. 
Burton.  John  F. 
Burton,  Michael  C. 
Busby.  Max  S. 
Busch,  Morgan  M. 
Bush.  Robert  F.  Jr. 
Bush.  Robert  P.  Ill 
Bushmaier.  Jimmy  E. 
Butler.  Carroll  V. 
Butler.  Edward  F. 
Butler.  Samuel  B. 
Butler.  Theodore  H. 
Butterbrodt,  Robert 

D. 
Button.  John  E. 
Butz.  John  V. 
Bybee.  Norbert  A., 

Jr. 
Byers.  Billy  B. 
Byme.  William  J.  T. 
Bymes.  Charles  P. 
Bymes.  Robert  K. 
Campo.  John  T.,  Jr. 
Canavan.  Kenneth 
Canavit.  Frank  H. 
Canby.  John  C. 
Cann.  John  P.,  Ill 
Cannella,  Norman  S. 
Cannon.  Thomas  M. 
Canter,  Thomas  C. 
Cantrell.  Jimmy  J. 
Caraway,  John  B.  Ill 
Carey,  James  J. 
Carey.  Jefferson  Jr. 
Carlberg,  Richard  F. 
Carling,  James  R. 
Carlson.  Gary  L. 


IMI 


Carmichael.  William 
R. 

Carmody,  Joseph  P.. 
Jr. 

Cames,  Calland  F. 

Carpenter,  Galen  D. 

Carpenter,  William  S 

Carpentier.  Peter  F. 

Carr,  Howard  E..  Jr. 

Carroll.  David 

Carroll.  Dennis  E. 

Carroll.  Johnny  D. 

Carroll.  Joseph  F. 

Carroll.  Michael  A. 

Carroll.  Peter  J. 

Carstens.  Roger  W. 

Carter,  Francis  H., 
Jr. 

Carter,  George  H., 
III. 

Carter,  Robert  T. 

Carter.  Rowland.  P. 

Cartwright.  John  G. 

Caruthers.  Emest  L. 

Carvelli.  Albert  B.. 
Jr. 

Casci.  Robert  A. 

Casey.  Bruce  L. 

Caskey.  Maurice  R. 

Casper,  Lance  R. 

Caspero,  John  F..  Jr. 

Castarakis.  Dennis  A 

Castro.  Ralph  G. 

Caswell.  Jerry  W. 

Catone.  Robert  A. 

Cauthen.  William  R. 
Cederholm.  Walter 

T. 
Celebrezze.  Anthony 

J..  Jr. 
Cemy,  Robert  T. 
Chamberiain,  Larry 

D. 
Chance.  Alton  F. 
Chandler.  Floyd  J. 
Chandler.  Robert  C. 
Chaney.  Paul  E..  Jr 
Chapman.  Donald  R. 
Chapman.  John  C. 
Chapman.  Peter  K. 
Chase,  Scott.  M.. 
Chase.  William  R. 
Chasseles,  Larry  W. 
Chastain.  Jeffrey  M. 
Cheney.  John  V. 
Cherin  Anthony  C. 
Chemow,  Robert  L. 
Cherry.  Robert  M.. 

Jr. 
Chester.  Frederick  R. 
Childress.  Samuel  L. 
Chirurg.  James  T.. 

Jr. 
Choate.  Don  W. 
Chretien.  Peter  C. 
Christensen.  Daniel 
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Jr. 
Kunkel,  Gregory  J. 
Kuroski,  Richard  L. 
Kuser,  William  R. 

Lanctot.  Roy  C,  Jr. 
Landeck.  Albert  W. 
Landherr.  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Landkamer.  Robert 

L. 
Lane.  Joseph  E.,  Ill 
Lane.  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Lang.  Gerald  T. 
Lang.  James  R. 
Lang.  William  A..  II 
Lange.  James  K. 
Lange.  Walden  A. 
Langlois.  Paul  M. 
Lianier.  James  A.,  Ill 
Lanogrebe.  James  H. 
Lapierre,  Valmore  M. 
Lappan,  George  J. 
Larlick,  Edward  J. 
Larsen,  Thomas  W. 
Larson,  Dean  R. 


Larson,  Dennis  L. 
Larson,  Donald  H. 
LaRue,  Christopher 

J. 
LaSala.  Carl  A. 
Lasher.  James  M. 
Lashley,  James  E. 
Lattimore,  Bertram 

G..  Jr. 
Lauer.  Michael  J. 
Laury,  Glenn  P. 
Lavasz.  Daniel  J..  Jr. 
Law.  Richard  A. 
Lawrence,  David  W. 
Lawrence,  Gerald  S. 
Liayton,  John  R. 
Lazenby,  Maurice,  III 
Leahy,  Terence  P. 
Leake.  David  H. 
Lear,  Dale  E. 
Leboeuf,  Herve  J..  Ill 
Lecours,  Thomas  E. 
Ledanois,  Andre  H. 
Leder,  John  E. 
Lederhaas,  Joseph 
Lee,  James  W. 
Lee,  Richard  D. 
Lee.  Richard  E. 
Lee.  William  A. 
Lees,  Richard  W. 
Leever.  George  R. 
Leffingwell.  Shelly  L. 
Leggat.  Walter  S. 
Lehto.  Eric  C. 
Leite.  Michael  J. 
Lemoine.  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Lene.  Allen  O. 
Leonard.  Emery  S., 

Jr. 
Leonhardt.  Richard 

J. 
Lerch.  Russell  T. 
Lemer.  Julian 
Leroy.  Dennis  K. 
Leto,  David  D. 
Letter,  Thomas  M. 
Levicki.  John  S. 
Levy,  Ivan  M. 
Levy.  Ted  S. 
Lewallen,  Richard  A. 
Lewis,  Gordon  P. 
Lewis.  Jeffrey  L. 
Lewis.  Jerry  H. 
Lewis.  John  R..  Ill 
Lewis,  Joseph  D. 
Lewis,  Robert  E. 
Lewis.  Ronald  L. 
Lewis,  Thomas  W..  II 
Lieberman,  Jack  P. 
Lienhard.  John  B. 
Lieske.  Donald  D..  II 
Liles.  Gary  B. 
Lilley.  Roy  S. 
Linden.  Carl  A. 
Lindell.  John  E. 
Linden.  Peter  R. 
Linderman,  Ralph  D. 

Jr. 
Mabry.  Alanson  H. 
MacDonald.  Dennis 

A. 
MacDonald.  Jerry  D. 
MacFawn,  Edward  T. 
Mach,  Ludwig  F. 
Machalleck.  Michael 

D. 
Maclnnis.  James  A. 
Maclntyre.  Dual  A. 

Jr. 
Mack,  John  A.  Jr. 
Mack,  Robert  C. 
MacKenney.  William 
B.  Ill 
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Lindsay,  George  H.       ., 
Lindsay,  Ronald  L. 
Lindsey,  WUliam  E. 

Jr. 
Lingley,  Gordon  S. 
Lininger,  Murt  K. 
Unk,  Robert  W.  Jr. 
Linko.  Stephen  E. 
Linquist.  John  E. 
Linscheid.  WUbert  W. 
Linton,  Sidney  E. 
Lipscher.  Allen  S. 
Lipscomb,  David  II 
Liscum,  Garrie  V. 
Liska.  Robert  B. 
LittreU,  Frank  K.  Jr. 
Livengood.  Rex  L. 
Livingston.  James  M. 
Lizer,  Darryl  M. 
Lockard.  Robert  E. 
Locke,  Eugene  P. 
Locke,  Richard  E. 
Lockwood.  Winiam 

H.  Jr. 
Logan.  Robert  H. 
Lohman.  John  W. 
Lomacchio.  Thomas 

D.  Jr. 
Long,  James  P. 
Long.  James  T. 
Long,  Raymond  A. 
Longworth,  Jay  N. 
Loockerman.  WiUiam 

D. 
Loog,  Raymond  J. 
Loomis.  Peter  B.  IV 
Loose.  Ronald  R. 
Lopezcepero.  Henry 
Lorentzen,  Gary  C. 
Losee.  Arthur  J. 
Lott.  John  P. 
Love.  John  J. 
Lovig.  Lawrence  III 
Lowom,  Larry  B. 
Lowes.  Glenn  S. 
Lowrey.  Timothy  D. 
Lowry.  Charles  P. 
Lowry,  Edward  R.  Jr. 
Loy,  David  A. 
Ludeman,  Stephan  P. 
Luethy.  Walter  E. 
Luetschwager. 

WUbert  L. 
Luker,  Richard  A. 
Lukowski.  Thomas  G. 
Lumpkin.  Claude  C. 
Lundblad.  Kurt  D. 
Lundgaard.  Stanley 

H. 
Lundy.  Richard  J.  II 
Lunt,  Watson  W.  II 
Lusk,  Richard  S. 
Lutsch.  Nicholas  T. 
Lynch.  Daniel  J.  II 
Lynch.  Lawrence  M. 
Lynch.  Richard  H. 
Lynch,  Timothy  J. 
Lytikainen,  Robert  C. 

Mackey,  Austin  G. 
MacMillan.  Douglas 

S. 
Maddock.  George  A. 
Maddox.  John  D. 
Madsen.  Dennis  R. 
Maetzold.  Dermis  F. 
Magee.  Marshall 
Magee.  Thomas  H. 
Mager.  George  L.  Jr. 
MagiU.  Alfred  A. 
Maginn.  James  J. 
Magnuson.  PhUip  R. 

Jr. 
Maguire.  Edward  S. 
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Magum.  John  T. 
Maher.  Jay  A. 
Maher.  Thomas  W. 
Mahon.  Roy  O.  Jr. 
Mahoney.  Richard  P. 
Mahr.  Ernest  V.  Jr. 
Main,  James  S.  Jr. 
Maki.  Kenneth  H. 
Malec.  Vernon  M. 
Malicki.  William  J. 
Mall.  Phillip  J. 
Mallen.  Ehagene  B. 
Mallini.  Joseph  J.  Jr. 
Mailman.  Thomas  L. 
Malm.  Joseph  H. 
Malmgren.  Charles 

M. 
Man.  Robert  M.  Jr. 
Mancias,  Joe  Jr. 
Mandich.  J. 
Mandt.  Mikkel.  G. 
Mangiapane.  Joseph 

S. 
Manicke.  Harold  V. 
Mann.  Harlan  W. 
Manning.  John  C. 
Manning.  Kenneth  P. 
Mannion.  Timothy  J. 
Mannor  Richard  U 
Manskar.  Dennis  R. 
Manstrom.  John  C. 
Mantegna.  Carl  J..  Jr. 
Mapes,  John  L. 
Mapes.  Kenneth  W. 
Marechal.  Andre 
Maresca.  Eugene  M. 
Margeson.  Walter  L.. 

Jr. 
Markoff .  Nicholas  S. 
Markowicz.  John  C. 
Markowitz.  Stephan 

A. 
Marks.  Earl  M. 
Marler.  Carl  M. 
Marlow.  Prank  J. 
Marsh.  Charles  L..  Jr. 
Marshall.  Eric  M. 
Marshall.  John  S. 
Marshall.  Paul  E. 
Marshall.  Robert  W. 
Marshbum.  David  R. 
Martin.  Barry  J. 
Martin.  Charlie  R. 
Martin.  George  P. 
Martin,  Jack  E. 
Martin,  John  W. 
Martin,  Leroy  M. 
Martin.  Robert  K. 
Marting.  NeU  W. 
Marts,  Gordon  A. 
Martz.  Carl  E. 
Martz.  John  D. 
Maruszewski. 

Richard  P.,  Jr. 
Marx,  Theodore  R. 
Maryan,  Norman  E., 

Jr. 
Mason,  David  O. 
Mason.  Edward  H. 
Mason.  James  Norri 
Mason.  Lawrence  J. 
Mason.  Marvin  H..  Jr. 
Mason.  Richard  L. 
Mason.  Ronald  A. 
Mason,  Walter  A.,  Jr. 
Massey.  Ralph  E. 
Matejka.  Kenneth  D. 
Mathews.  Thomas  De 
Mathews.  WiUiam 

M..  Jr. 
Matjasko,  Louis  S. 
Matlock.  James  A. 
Matlock,  Richard  E. 
Matson,  Thomas  W. 
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Matsunaga.  Jerry  T. 
Matt.  Harold  A..  Jr. 
Matthews.  Billy  C. 
Matthews.  Thomas 
Mattingly.  William 

H. 
Mattson.  Donald  R. 
Matzie.  Regis  A. 
Maultsby.  James  A. 
Maurer.  Thomas  E. 
Mauro.  Robert  D. 
Mauser.  William  J. 
Mawn.  Paul  E. 
Maxam.  William  J. 
Maxwell.  Neil  L. 
Maxwell.  Robert  B.. 

Jr. 
May.  Donald  L. 
May.  Donald  R. 
May.  Donald  R. 
Mayer.  Conrad  J. 
Mayer.  John  B. 
Mayes.  Richard  F. 
Mayhew.  David 

R. 
Mazurkiewicz,  Dennis 

A. 
McAfee.  Robert  C. 
McAleer.  Anthony  D. 
McAllister.  Donald  L. 
McAllister.  William 

H..  Ill 
McArthur.  William 

D..  Jr. 
McAtee.  Jerry  L. 
McBimie.  Thomas  J.. 

Jr. 
McBride.  James  R. 
McCabe.  John  S. 
McCamish,  Mickey  L. 
McCarui.  Richard.  Jr. 
McCann.  William  J. 
McCanna.  Clarence 

E. 
McCarthy.  Patrick  T. 
McClammy,  Robert 

K. 
McClanahan.  Lowell 

P. 
McCleery.  Alexander 

H. 
McClintic.  David  W. 
McClung.  Bernard  D. 
McClure.  James  A. 
McComb.  Dennis  N. 
McConnell.  James  J. 
McConnell.  Robert  P. 
McConnell.  Robert 

W. 
McConnell.  WiUiam 

S. 
McCracken.  Donald 

H. 
McCrea.  John  H.,  Jr. 
McCreedy.  Bruce  R. 
McCroskey.  David  H. 
McDaniel.  Robert  B. 
McDermid.  Roy  A. 
McDermott.  Michael 

N. 
McDermott.  Richard 

A. 
McDonald.  Donald  R. 
McDonald.  Duran  G. 
McDonald,  John  B., 

Jr. 
McDonald.  Michael 

E. 
McDonnell.  Joseph 

P.,  in. 
McGee,  Terry  R. 
McGhee,  Walter  L. 
McGhee.  William  S. 
McGinnis,  Dennis  R. 


McGinnis.  Fred  M., 

Jr. 
McGinnis.  Michael 

W. 
McGinty.  Leo  P..  Jr. 
McGlothlin.  Earl  W. 
McGovem.  Terrance 

J. 
McGrath.  Ronald  O. 
McGregor.  William 

R..  Jr. 
McGuiness.  Brian  M. 
McGuire.  Jeremiah  J. 
McGurk.  Willima  J. 
McHargue,  Gary  R. 
McHugh,  Terence  J.. 

Jr. 
Mclntyre.  Richard  T. 
McKallagat.  Peter  B. 
McKeeman.  Lloyd  C. 
McKelvey,  David  J. 
McKenna.  Patrick  J. 
McKenzie.  Jerry  B. 
McKinley.  William  E. 
McLachlan,  John  D. 
McLaughlin,  George 

T. 
McLaughlin.  James 

A. 
McLaughlin.  Robert 

H..  Jr. 
McLeary.  Raymond 

E. 
McLemore.  Howard 

C. 
McLendon.  Dana  C. 

Jr. 
McMahan.  Paul  D. 
McMahon,  James  P. 
MeMichael.  Maurice 

M. 
MeMichael,  William 

A..  Jr. 
McMorrow.  Martin 

J.  P. 
McMurray.  Vernon 

F..  Jr. 
McNair.  Martin  B. 
McNeil.  Malcolm  F. 
McNeill.  Michael  F. 
McNicholas.  William. 
McPartlin.  Raymond 

P. 
McPeek.  Harley  I.. 

Jr. 
McPherson,  Dale  L. 
McPherson.  Luther 

P..  Ill 
McVay.  Peter  O. 
McVey.  Thomas  P. 
McWhite.  Peter  B. 
McWhorter.  Richard 

H. 
Meador.  Malvin  E. 
Mealey.  Thomas  H.. 

Jr. 
Meckley.  Thomas  A. 
Mecleary,  Read  B. 
Medlock,  Robert  T., 

Jr. 
Meeker.  Ronald  Kie 
Meizen.  Malcolm  J. 
Meldahl.  Craig  D. 
Melnyk.  George  R. 
Mendello,  Andrew  R. 
Mendralski,  Prank  T. 
Mercer,  David  C. 
Mercer.  David  S. 
Mercer.  William  E. 
Merkel,  Daniel  G. 
Merrill.  Charles  B.. 

Jr. 
Merrill,  George  P., 
Jr. 


Merrill.  Robert  P. 
Merriman.  Edwin  L. 
Merriner.  Charles  M. 
Merritt.  David  B. 
Mesloh.  Raymond  E. 
Messerly,  Edward  J. 
Metcalfe.  James  A. 
Metres.  Philip  J..  Jr. 
Metviner.  Kenneth  S. 
Metz.  Hermann  A. 
Meum.  Robert  J. 
Meyer.  Harvey  K..  Ill 
Meyer.  James  E. 
Meyer.  Karl  A..  Jr. 
Meyer.  Lawrence  W. 
Michaelis.  Oliver  H. 
Michel.  Albert  J..  Jr. 
Mickelson.  Charles  A. 
Mickler.  Regar 
Middaugh.  Fred  H. 
Middleton.  Phillip  L. 
Middour.  Dean  L. 
Mier.  Michael  D. 
Mikalson.  Leslie  H. 
Mikesell.  Daniel  D., 

Jr. 
Miklovis,  Adam  S. 
Mikrut.  Fred  R. 
Milanette,  Ro  T. 
Milas,  John  F. 
Mildfeft.  WiUiam  J. 
Miles,  Lewis  N. 
Miles,  Thomas  T. 
Millar.  Dodd  R. 
Millen.  Howard  E. 
Miller.  Alan  S. 
Miller.  Charles  E. 
MUler.  Charles  G. 
Miller.  Charles  S. 
Miller.  David  L. 
Miller.  David  R. 
Miller.  Dennis  P. 
Miller.  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Miller.  James  L. 
Miller.  Jay  R..  Jr. 
Miller.  John  K. 
Miller,  Thomas  G. 
Miller,  Walter 
MUliken,  Jeffrey  A. 
Millikin,  Charles  W.. 

Ill 
Millikin,  Raymond 

W..  Jr. 
Milliman,  Arthur  S., 

Jr. 
Mills,  AJbin  D. 

Miner.  Robert  S..  Ill 

Mingle.  Clifford  E. 

Minkowski.  Andrew  J. 

Mintor.  Jospeh  K. 

Mintun.  Tom  L. 

Mintz,  Robert  B. 

Mirabella.  George  R. 

Mirkovich,  Joseph  N. 

Mitchell.  Charles  J. 

Mitchell.  Gordon  C. 

Mitchell.  Michael  G.. 
Jr. 

Mitchell,  Reginald  P.. 
Jr. 

Mitchell,  Russell  J. 

Mixon,  Charles  M.. 
Jr. 

Mize.  Harold  L. 

Mizeras.  Vicent  F. 

Moder.  Alvan  S. 

Moeller.  Roy  P. 

Moffitt.  William  C. 

Molnar,  Daniel  O. 

Momot.  David  E. 

Monahan.  Charles 
O.,  Jr. 

Monahan,  Thomas 
P..  Jr. 


Monday.  Charles  B. 
Monk.  Ronald  P. 
Monroe.  Alexander 

G. 
Monroe.  Donald  W. 
Monroe.  Larry  W. 
Monroe.  Maxell  D. 
Monroe.  Michael  C. 
Montague  John  E. 
Montgomery,  George 

C. 
Montgomery, 

Michael  F. 
Montgomery. 

Richard  B. 
Moody.  Holmes  G. 
Moody.  Raymond  L.. 

Jr. 
Mooney.  William  M., 

Jr. 
Moore.  James  G..  Ill 
Moore.  James  W.,  Ill 
Moore.  John  E..  Jr. 
Moore.  Merlyn  D. 
Moore.  Michael  D. 
Moore.  Michael  K. 
Moore.  Rueben  E.. 

Jr. 
Moore.  Thomas  E. 
Moore,  William  A. 
Moore.  William  A.. 

Jr. 
Moore.  Wilmot  H. 
Moran.  Richard  F. 
Morel,  David  W. 
Moreus,  Richard  W. 
Morgan.  Donald  T. 
Morgan.  James  P. 
Morgan.  Larry  F. 
Morgan.  Richard  K. 
Morgan.  Ronald  R. 
Morgenfeid.  Thomas 

A. 
Moritz.  Dennis  M. 
Morrell,  Charles  E.. 

Jr. 
Morrill.  James  P. 
Morrill.  Philip  J. 
Nagengast.  John  E. 
Nankervis.  John  T. 
Naquiim. 

Christopher  W.  P. 
Narsico.  David  P. 
Nash,  Peter  G. 
Nason,  Merton  D..  Ill 
Nass.  Ronald  L. 
Nathanson.  Andrew 

J. 
Natter,  John  T. 
Navarre.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Nazaroff.  David  F. 
Neal,  Joseph  F.  H. 
Nearing,  Lloyd 
Neary,  Thomas  E. 
Neiman,  Richard  J. 
Nelner,  Bruce  R. 
Nelson.  Dennis  G. 
Nelson.  Gene  E. 
Nelson.  Harold  E..  Jr. 
Nelson.  Harvey  G. 
Nelson.  John  A. 
Nelson.  Leonard  M. 
Nelson.  Noel  E. 
Nelson.  Roger  A. 
Nelson,  Terence  K. 
Nerrie.  George  K. 
Nettles.  Janes  S. 
Neuman.  Carl  F. 
Neve.  James  K. 
New.  Howard  S. 
Newcomb.  Jesse  M. 

Newell.  James  K.,  Ill 

Morris,  John  G.,  Jr. 


Morris,  Larry  A. 
Morris  Mark  H. 
Morris  Robert  H. 
Morris,  Thomas  E. 
Morrison,  Charles  D. 
Morrison.  Hugh  E. 
Morrison.  Stephen  B. 
Morrow.  George  E. 
Morrow.  James  J. 
Morse,  Stanley  C. 
Mortensen,  Carl  E. 
Mortha,  David  Doyl 
Mortimer,  Louis  R. 
Morton,  Richard  F. 
Morton,  Roger  S. 
Moseley,  Donald  L. 
Moser,  Walter  S. 
Mosier,  David  W.,  Jr. 
Moskoff.  Leonard  M. 
Moslener,  Carl  F. 
Moss,  Thomas  L. 
Mosteller.  James  W., 

Ill 
Mountz.  Charles  L. 
Moyer,  John  J. 
Moylan.  Daniel  E. 
Moynihan,  Daniel  J., 

Jr. 
Mozeleski,  Jan 
Mueller,  James  E. 
Muga.  Rudolph  E. 
Mumaw,  John  J. 
Muncy,  Lonnie  J. 
Mungan,  Gerald  B. 
Munro,  Larry  G. 
Murashie,  Joseph  R. 
Murdoch.  Truxton  A. 
Murphree,  Edwin  K. 
Murphy.  Eugene  R. 
Murphy.  Marvin  E. 
Murphy.  Thomas  A., 

Jr. 
Murphy.  WUliam 

F.R. 
Murray.  Robert  H. 
Mutton,  James  Orva 
Myers,  James  Clark 
Myles,  Wendell  Ken 

Newell,  Thomas  L. 
Newlon.  Lawrence  D. 
Newman,  Henry  A., 

Jr. 
Newton.  John  L. 
Newton.  Morris  D., 

Jr. 
Newton,  Otto  A. 
Nichols,  Douglas  R. 
Nichols,  John  W.,  Ill 
Nichols,  Peter  D. 
Nielson,  Charles  A. 
Nielson,  Robert  G. 
Nier,  Charles  L. 
Niles,  Wendell  E.,  Jr. 
Nilson.  Richard  D. 
Nixon.  John  R. 
Nobriga.  Gary  J. 
Nohr.  Ralph  J. 
Nolan.  James  S. 
Nolan,  Patrick  H. 
Nolan,  Richard  T. 
Nolen,  Darren  W. 
Noonan.  James  F.,  Jr. 
Nordquist.  Thomas 

G. 
Norman,  Herman  H. 
Norrell,  Robert  F. 
Norrholm.  Lelf  J. 
Norris.  Clarence  D. 
Norris.  David  M. 
North.  Wayne  K. 
North,  WiUiam  L. 
Northcutt,  WiUiam 

B. 


Novak,  Stuart  M. 
Nugent.  Daniel  A. 
Nugent.  Thomas  H. 
NuU,  Donald  M. 

Oakwood,  John  P. 
Oatley,  Donald  P. 
Oberdorfer,  Anthony 

H. 
Oberheu.  David  M. 
Oberstein,  Howard  B. 
Obert,  Francis  X..  Jr. 
Obrien.  Andrew  J.. 

Jr. 
Obrien,  Jerome  J. 
Obrien,  Richard  P. 
Obrien,  Stephen  P. 
O'Brien.  William  M.. 

Jr. 
O'Brist.  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
O'Busek,  Joseph  B. 
Ochs.  Eugene  T. 
O'Coner.  Jermaiah  P. 
O'Cormor.  Hugh  M. 
O'Connor,  Joseph 

O.W. 
O'Dell.  Jack  D..  Jr. 
Odenwelder,  John 

M..  Jr. 
Oderkirk,  Donald  E. 
ODonnell.  John  P., 

Jr. 
O'Donnell,  Thomas 

E. 
O'Dwyer,  William 
Ogden,  Marion  W. 
O'Hanlon,  James  P. 
O'Hara,  Ramon  D. 
O'Kelley.  Robert  V. 
O'Leary.  Arthur  J. 
O'Leary.  Daniel  J. 
Olmstead,  James  R. 
Olney,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 
Pace,  Robert  B. 
Pacheco,  Ronald  E. 
Pawihuta.  Roger,  J. 
Paddock,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Padon.  Thomas  G. 
Pagano.  William  J. 
Page.  Arnold  S. 
Page.  Charles  E. 
Pallick.  Harry  D. 
Palm,  Daniel  J. 
Palmer.  Richard  L. 
Palmer,  Thomas  A. 
Pananen,  Lauren  W. 
Panayotoff, 

Theodore  J. 
Park.  Claude  R.,  Ill 
Parker,  Dalton  A. 
Parker,  Henry  S..  Ill 
Parker,  John  C. 
Parkerson,  George  C. 
Parks,  Gary  L. 
Parmenter,  Lester  L. 
Pames,  David  L. 
Parrent,  Larry  E. 
Parris,  Charles  C. 
Parrott,  Sidney  J..  Jr 
Parry,  John  C,  Jr. 
Parsons,  Kent 
Parsons,  Milton  L. 
Parsons,  WiUiam  D. 
Partrick,  Robert  E. 
Paschall,  Robert  L. 
Paschel.  PhUlip  M. 
Pasichnyk,  Paul 
Pasquini,  Leonard  A. 
Patience,  Wesley  P., 

Jr. 
Patrick,  James,  M., 
Ill 


Nunn,  Paul  G. 
Nunnelee.  John  R. 
Nurko.  WUliam  M. 
Nyman,  Thomas  H. 

Olsen,  Jack  A. 
Olshinski,  John  A. 
Olson,  Donald  G. 
Olzack,  Theodore  R. 

Jr. 
Oman,  Ralph 
O'Neil,  Haines  A. 
O'Neil.  Stephen  R. 
O'Neill,  James  G.  Ill 
O'Neill,  John  M. 
ONeUl.  Warren  H. 
Orcutt,  John  A. 
Orefice.  Gary  J. 
O'Reilly.  James  A., 

Jr. 
O'Rourke.  James  F 

X.,  Jr. 
Orr.  Richard  J. 
Orr.  Thomas  H. 
Orser.  WUliam  S. 
Ortlieb,  Alfred  A. 
Osbom,  Clifford  R. 
Osbom,  WiUiam  W., 

Jr. 
Osinski,  Lawrence 
Osthaus,  John  G. 
Ostien,  Paul  H.,  Jr. 
Ota.  Roy  T. 
Ottone.  Richard  M. 
Overbeck.  Gregg  R. 
Overby,  Sherman  W., 

Jr. 
Overland.  John  P. 
Oviatt.  Gary  A. 
Owen.  Bruce  W. 
Owen,  Duncan  E. 
Owens,  Edward  H., 

Jr. 
Owens,  James  T.,  Ill 

Patrick,  Ralph,  J. 
Patterson,  Bobby  G. 
Patterson,  Donald  J. 
Patterson,  John  L..  II 
Patterson.  WiUiam  B. 
Patterson,  William  J. 
Pattison,  Roger,  W. 
Patton,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Patton,  William  B. 
Patzmann,  Bruce  R. 
Paul,  George  H. 
Paul,  Thomas  R. 
Paulino,  Richard  G. 
Paulsen,  Prederik  B. 
Paulson,  Duane  L. 
Pauze,  Philip  C. 
Pavese,  Douglas  S. 
Pawlyk,  William  J. 
Payne.  John  T. 
.  Payne,  Tommy  E. 
Paynter,  Ivan  W. 
Payson,  Albion  L. 
Peacock,  Donald  J. 
Peacock,  John  R.,  Sr. 
Pearce.  Robert  W. 
Pease.  Albert  L. 
Peay.  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
Peck,  Douglas  E. 
Peck,  Edward  R..  Jr. 
Pederson.  Donald  H. 
Pederson.  Robert  M. 
Pedrick.  Daniel  W.. 

IV 
Peinemann,  Myles  A. 
Peirce.  David  K. 
Pelovze,  Harry  P.,  Ill 
Pemberton,  Barth  H. 
Pemberton,  Leander 

M. 


Pemberton,  Thomas 

G. 
Penfield,  Scott  R..  Jr. 
Penn,  William  L. 
Peoples.  Denton  L. 
Peoples.  Philip  M. 
Pepper.  Joseph  F. 
Perdue.  Peter  L. 
Perez,  Andrew  III 
Perez,  Joseph  M. 
Perkins,  Richard  A. 
Perry,  Albert  G.,  Jr. 
Perry,  David  C. 
Perry,  GUbert  B.,  Jr. 
Perry,  Michael  T. 
Persson,  Nils  R.,  Jr. 
Petering,  George  W. 
Peterman.  Roy  J.,  Jr. 
Peters,  Geoffrey  W. 
Peterson.  Robert  A. 
Peterson.  Alan  M. 
Peterson.  Charles  A. 
Peterson, 

Christopher  A. 
Peterson,  Donald  O. 
Peterson,  Douglas  D. 
Peterson,  Harold  A. 
Peterson,  Martin  L. 
Peterson,  Vemett  R. 
Peterson,  Walter  G. 
Petri,  Charles  H.,  Ill 
Petrich,  Martin  A., 

Ill 
Petrie,  Harry  D.,  Jr. 
Petroni,  Gerald  P. 
Petru,  Martin  K. 
Petterson,  Erik  G. 
Pettigrew,  Kenneth 

W. 
Peyser,  John  G. 
Pharis,  Roy  L. 
Pharr.  Ronald  W. 
Phelps,  Chester  V., 

Jr. 
Phelps,  Edwin  R. 
Phelps,  Walter  O. 
Phillips,  Robert  M. 
Piazza,  Robert  W. 
Piche,  James  R. 
Pickett.  Robert  D.. 

Jr. 
Pierce,  Jerry  S. 
Pinkos.  Julian  J. 
Pinto.  Edmund 
Piotrowski,  Walter  E. 
Pipkin,  Richard  M. 
Pirie,  Robert  B. 
Pimie.  Morgan  S. 
Pirog.  Frank  S. 
Pisias.  James  M.,  Jr. 
Pittman,  Galen  W. 
Pitzer,  Everett  S. 
Pixton.  Thomas  R. 
Plager.  George  G. 

Quale.  Gareth  D. 
Quattlebaum, 

Richard  M.,  Jr. 
Quilman.  John  M. 
Quinlan,  John  H. 
Quinn,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Rabuczewski, 

Thomas  A. 
Radar,  Ronald  H. 
Rae,  Alistair  J.  G. 
Rafferty,  Dennis  M. 
Raffo,  Thomas  G. 
Raichle,  Henry  P. 
Rakowski,  WUliam  J. 
Rambo,  Rex  H. 
Rambo,  Robert  P. 
Ranalli,  Michael  P. 
Ranck,  Ronald  G. 
Rand,  Kenneth  R., 

Jr. 


Plant,  WiUiam  H. 
Pleas,  Robert  B. 
Pletz,  Thomas  G. 
Plumb,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Poe,  Larry  L. 
Polich,  Robert 
Pollock,  Robert  E. 
Ponso,  Emil  J.,  Jr. 
Pool.  Robert  A.,  P. 
Poole.  Bobby  J. 
Poole.  Bradley  C. 
Poole,  Jeffrey  C. 
Poost,  Roy  Newton 
Pope,  David  F. 
Porter,  David  K. 
Porter,  William  M. 
Porzio,  Arthur 
Pottmyer,  James  J. 
Pou,  Robert  L. 
Pounder,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Pounds,  David  S. 
Powell,  Earl  A.,  Ill 
Powell,  Van  E. 
Powers,  Jonathan  R. 
Powers,  Michael  E. 
Powers,  William  B., 

Jr. 
Powers.  William  T. 
Pratt.  James  L. 
Preddy.  Raymond  R. 
Prejean,  Gerard  A., 

Jr. 
Premeaux,  Gordon 

R. 
Prendergast,  Ymis  H., 

Jr. 
Prentice,  Warren  L. 
Prentiss,  Prank  A. 
Prettyman,  George 

D. 
Price,  Laurence  A. 
Price  Lionel  P. 
Price.  Marion  S. 
Price,  Milton  S. 
Prickett,  Jerry  L. 
Prince.  Andrew  S. 
I»rince,  Warren 
Pringle.  Vernon  E., 

Jr. 
Prochnow.  James  E. 
Proven,  Thomas  R.  II 
Puckett,  Lanny  J. 
Pugh.  Jon  G. 
PuUen,  James  L. 
PuUen,  Mark  C. 
Purcell,  George  W.. 

Ill 
Purcell.  John  B..  Jr. 
Pursley,  Charles  R. 
Putt,  Kenneth  P.,  Jr. 
Pyecha.  Timothy  D., 
Pykosh,  Heru-y  P. 
Pyle,  Howard,  III 

Quinn,  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
Quiiui.  Joseph  T. 
Quinn.  Paul  J. 
Quinn,  Robert  P. 
Quirk,  Richard  G. 
Quirk.  Thomas  F.,  Jr. 
RandaU.  Jeffrey  W. 
Rappuhn.  Ralph  P. 
Rask.  Stephen  J. 
Rastall,  Patric  W. 
Rathbun.  Charles  J. 
Ratliff.  James  R. 
Rawding.  Henry  C. 
Ray,  Raymond  B. 
Rayle,  Lyiui  T..  Jr. 
Ream.  James  D. 
Redfearn,  Richard 

W. 
Redington,  Michael 

P. 


Reed.  David  D. 
Reed.  EmUe  U,  III 
Reed,  Seaton  A.,  Jr. 
Reed,  WiUiam  C. 
Rees,  Richard  W. 
Reese,  Dennis  F. 
Reese,  John  P.,  II 
Reeve,  Harold  R. 
Reeve,  Wayne  G. 
Reeves,  Walter  R. 
Regan,  Robert  T. 
Reggiani,  David  J. 
Reichenbach,  Donald 

D. 
Reid,  Edward  O. 
Reid,  Owen  P.,  Jr. 
Reierson,  Ronald  M. 
Reining,  WiUiam  H. 
Remus,  Thomas  A. 
Renella,  Mario  S. 
Renshaw,  George  S. 
Renshaw,  Ronald  G. 
Reschenberg,  James 

R. 
ReussiUe.  Paul  R..  Jr. 
Revell.  Ernest  Guy, 

Jr. 
Reynolds,  Emmett  Y. 
Reynolds,  Jasper  A., 

Jr. 
Reynolds,  Lloyd  L. 
Reynolds,  Robert  W. 
I^ynolds,  Craig  L. 

Rhen,  John  P. 

Rhine,  James  W. 

Rhoads,  Murphy  D. 

Rhodes.  John  M. 

Rhodes,  Robert  M. 

Rhyner,  Warren  P.. 
Jr. 

Rice,  Alvin  N. 

Rice,  Bart  P. 

Rice,  Charles  D. 

Rice,  Charles  W.,  Ill 

Rice  Kenneth  K. 

Rice,  Ronald  E. 

Rice,  WiUiam  N. 

Richards,  Charles  L. 

Richards,  Donald  K. 

Richard,  Harry  S. 

Richards,  James  W., 
Jr. 

Richardson.  Frank 
W. 

Richardson, 
Frederick  M. 

Richardson,  Robert 
L. 

Richardson,  Willard 
D. 

Richter,  Thomas  A. 

Rieber,  Christopher 

Riedel,  Richard  D. 

Rieser,  FYank  L. 

Riggins,  Freddie,  Jr. 

Rigolizzo,  Joseph  C. 

Riley,  Edward  F. 

Riley,  Gerald  J. 

Riley,  Harold  Patr 

Riler,  James  B. 

Riley.  John  T. 

Rlnaldi.  Ronald  D. 

Rio.  Manuel.  Jr. 

Risley,  Ronald  W. 

Ritter,  Laurence  B. 

Rivers,  Jere  W. 

Rivers,  Michael  T. 

Saddington,  William 
G. 

Sadler,  Dudley  C. 

Sadowski.  Edward  S. 

Sager.  Edward  R. 

Sager.  Harlan  R. 


Rixse,  John  H..  m 
Roberts.  Alfred  E., 

Jr. 
Roberts,  Alvin  L. 
Roberts,  Chester  O. 
Roberts,  Gary  L. 
Roberts,  James  R. 
Roberts,  Paul  D. 
Roberts,  Stephen  S. 
Roberts,  Thomas  A. 
Roberts,  WiUiam  B. 
Robertson,  Bobby  L. 
Robinson,  George  A. 
Robinson,  Michael  F. 
Robinson,  Oscar  L. 
Robinson,  Robert  J. 
Roche.  John  R. 
Rochelle.  Balford  R. 
Rodell.  Melvyn 
Rodriguez.  Antonio  J. 
Roe,  Peter  A. 
Rogergs,  James  L., 

Jr. 
Rogers,  Paul  P. 
Rogers,  WiUiam  W. 
Rohr.  John  A. 
Rohrkemper, 

Stephen  F. 
RoUer.  Charles  L. 
Ronchetto,  John  R., 

Jr. 
Rood.  Edson  J. 
Rood.  Hsu-old  J. 
Rooney.  Daniel  J. 
Rosdahl.  Robert  E. 
Rooney,  Daniel  J. 
Rosdahl.  Robert  E. 
Rose.  Richard  J. 
Roseltng.  Gary  L. 
Rosen.  Robert  A. 
Rosenthal.  Stephen 

A. 
Roskens.  Thomas  L. 
Ross.  Gary  R. 
Ross,  Larry  M. 
Rossa.  Thomas  J. 
Rousselo.  Gary  J. 
Roux.  Leo  G..  Jr. 
Rovner,  Irwin 
Rowe.  Raymond  A. 
Rowles,  Duncan  M.. 

Jr. 
Rowley.  Charles  W. 
Rozic,  Joseph  T. 
Rubin.  Phillip  S. 
Rudy.  Michael  R. 
Ruehl.  Victor  E.,  Ill 
Ruhe.  WUliam  J..  Jr. 
Rumbaugh,  Richard 

L. 
Rumely,  Peter  K. 
Rummele,  John  E. 
Runkle,  WUliam  A.. 

Jr. 
Rupp.  Earl  W. 
Ruseling.  Gary  L. 
Rush.  Stephen  K. 
Russ.  Steven  K. 
Russell.  David  G. 
Russell.  Robert  J. 
Rutledge.  William  A. 
Ryals.  Orley  G. 
Ryan.  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  James  P. 
Ryan.  Michael  J. 
Ryan,  WUliam  M. 
Rytell,  Frank  E.,  Jr. 

Saiki.  Kenneth  T. 
Sailer.  Martin  W..  Jr. 
Salemi.  Anthony  J. 
Salked.  Stephen  A. 
Salley,  Leonard  B. 
Salzmarm,  John  A., 
Jr. 
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S&mmons.  Michael  J. 
Samtmann.  David  G. 
Sanborn,  Donald  R.. 

Jr. 
Sand.  Lawrence  S. 
Sand.  Wayne  R. 
Sandberg.  Nils  S. 
Sanderlin.  Doyle  C. 
Sanders.  Thomas  E. 
Sandquist.  Fred  C. 
Sandquist.  Gary  M. 
Sanford.  William  H. 
Sanguinetti.  Alfred  J. 
Santini.  Basil  A. 
Santopietro.  Thomas 

v..  Jr. 
Sarachene,  John  G., 

Jr. 
Sargeant.  William  H. 
Sargent.  Ian  H. 
Sarnie.  Robert  W. 
Sartori,  Howard  J. 
Satin.  Joel  L. 
Satterfield.  Gary  T. 
Satterlee.  David  W. 
Saul.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Saunders.  Jerry  W. 
Savage.  Donald  W. 
Savard.  Arthur  E. 
Sawyer,  Thomas  E. 
Sawyer,  William  A. 
Scanlon.  Jerome  B. 
Scarborough,  James 

H.,  Jr. 
Scee,  Joseph  E. 
Schaefer.  Patrick  L. 
Schaefer.  William  A.. 

Jr. 
Schar.  Thomas  T. 
Schelner.  Robert 
Schelling.  Prank  R. 
Schenck.  Francis  R. 
Schend,  Richard  C. 
Scherer,  Benjamin  L. 
Scherer,  Kenneth  J. 
Schiavo.  Louis  J.,  Ill 
Schilling.  Gerald  W. 
Schlneller.  Paul  A. 
Schinner,  Theodore 

C.  Jr. 
Schlichting.  Roger  E. 
SchJoz.  John  M. 
Schiuentz.  John  A., 

11 
Schmeig.  George  D. 
Schmidt.  Charles  M.. 

Jr. 
Schmidt.  Karl  M. 
Schmidt.  Richard  J. 
Schmidt.  Robert  E. 
Schnabel,  Randolph 

E. 
Schneider,  Michael 

W. 
Schoditsch,  Richard 

E. 
Schoemer.  James  R. 
Schofield,  Paul  L. 
Scholand,  Gerald  W. 
SchoU.  John  P. 
Schriver,  Walter  J. 
Schroeder,  Frederick 

A..  Jr. 
Schroeder,  John  F.. 

Jr. 
Schroeder,  Kenneth 

A.,  Jr. 
Schroeder.  Kurt  C. 
Schubarth.  Paul  T. 
Schubert,  Albert  E. 
Schuck,  Jerome  J. 
Schuhle.  John  E. 
Schulenburg.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
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Schuller.  David  D. 
Schulof.  Robert  P. 
Schult.  Richard  W. 
Schultz.  Henry  F. 
Schuppert.  Stephen 

M. 
Schutz.  Peter  N. 
Schutze.  Stephen  A. 
Schwab.  Martin  J.. 

Jr. 
Schwabe,  William  L. 
Schwartz.  Nobert  V., 

Jr. 
Schwarzkopf,  Albert 

B..  Ill 
Schwemm.  Henry  C. 

Jr. 
Scofield.  Robert  A. 
Scott.  David  T. 
Scott.  Gerald  W. 
Scott.  Glenn  A. 
Scott.  Lewis  E. 
Scott.  Michael  R. 
Scott.  Palmer  M..  Jr. 
Scott.  Robert  G. 
Scott.  Stephen  K. 
Scott.  Thomas  B..  Ill 
Scott.  Thomas  F..  Jr. 
Scott.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Scruggs.  Robert  N.. 

Jr. 
Scudder.  Robert  H. 
Seamons.  Dwight  C. 
Sears.  John  W. 
Seaton.  Eugene  D. 
Secrest.  Glenn  J. 
Sedor.  Stephan  M.. 

Jr. 
Seffel.  Joel  S. 
Sego.  Peter  D. 
Seibert.  Peter  K. 
Seidel.  David  W. 
Seidelhuber.  Michael 

J. 
Seifert.  Philip  M..  Jr. 
Seller.  Richard  W. 
Seiple.  Ronald,  L. 
SeiU.  Robert  A. 
Sekula,  Theodore 
Selden.  Thomas  L. 
Seldon,  William  H. 
Self,  John  C. 
Self,  John  P. 
Sells.  Harry  E. 
Sendelbach.  Robert 

W. 
Sensoli.  Joseph  A. 
Sentz.  John  D..  Jr. 
Sergio.  Theodore  G. 
Serpente.  James  J. 
Setchell.  John  S..  Jr. 
Setman.  George  L.. 

Jr. 
Seward.  Lachlan  W. 
Sexsmith.  Gerald  T. 
Sexton.  Charles  E. 
Sexton.  Michael  R. 
Shafer.  Elwood  L..  Jr. 
Shaffer,  Jesse  S. 
Shannon,  Alan  R. 
Shannon,  John  J..  IV 
Shannon,  Russell.  W. 
Shardy.  James  E. 
Sharp.  Lawrence  R. 
Sharpe.  David  E. 
Shaughnessy. 

William  K. 
Shaw.  James  A. 
Shaw.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Shaw.  Robert  J. 
Shay.  Peter  D. 
Sheap.  Robert  D. 
Sheehan.  Thomas  P.. 

Jr. 
Shefchlk,  Gerald  C. 


Shelar.  Eugene  Jr. 
Sheldon.  Lee  H. 
Shelnut.  Charles  A. 
Shelton.  John  R. 
Shelton.  Wesley  W.. 

Jr. 
Shepard.  Donald  Wo 
Shepardson.  Richard 

L. 
Shepherd.  Edward  P. 
Sheppard.  Gerald  R. 
Sheridan.  Thomas  C. 
Sherwin.  George  R. 
Sherwood,  John  R. 
Shevlin.  Joseph  E.. 

Jr. 
Shields.  James  C. 
Shingler.  John  J. 
Shingler,  Ronald  L. 
Shintani.  Donald  T. 
Shipp.  Jimmie  S. 
Shivers.  Samuel  R. 
Sholar.  Edwin  A..  Jr. 
Shook.  Raymond  R. 
Shoop.  Thomas  V. 
Shorr.  Harold 
Shortt.  John  B. 
Shugrue.  Martin  R.. 

Jr. 
Shuler.  James  M. 
ShuU.  James  M..  Jr. 
Shultz.  Richard  A. 
Shultz.  Robert  A. 
Sibley.  Robert  E..  Jr. 
Sibold.  Brian  B. 
Sie.  Anthony.  Ki 
Siebems.  David  O. 
Siebert.  Douglas 
Sigg.  Joseph  A. 
Sightler.  Carl  Lee 
Sikes.  Robert  E. 
Silva.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Silverwood.  Thomas 

E. 
Simer.  Murice  M. 
Simmons.  Charles  H. 
Simmons,  Guy  J. 
Simmons.  Robert  A. 
Simmons.  Robert  T. 
Simonson.  Merlin  D. 
Simpson.  Robert  M. 
Sinclair.  Donald  R. 
Singer.  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
Sinutko.  Michael.  Jr. 
Sipe.  Gary  H. 
Sipe,  Thomas  R. 
Sisca.  Ronald  R. 
Sisson  Harold  D..  Jr. 
Sites.  Bruce  L. 
Sitten.  Luther  P. 
Siwik,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Six.  Steve 
Sjostrom.  John  E. 
Skeen.  David  R. 
Skokan.  Bryan.  A. 
Slappey,  James  H. 
Slaughter,  William  L. 
Sledd,  Melvin  F. 
Sleeper,  Thomas  E., 

Jr. 
Sletmoe,  Brent  P. 
Sligh,  Clarence  O., 

Jr. 
Sliney,  Edward  G., 

Jr. 
Slovacek,  Richard  E. 
Small,  Kenneth  E., 

Jr. 
Smathers,  Edmond 

W. 
Smisek,  Thomas  J. 
Smith,  Alan  B. 
Smith.  Albert  N.,  Jr. 


Smith,  Bradford  D. 
Smith.  Charles  R. 
Smith.  Dan 
Smith.  Daryl  K. 
Smith.  David  P. 
Smith,  Dennis  D. 
Smith.  Dixon  J. 
Smith,  Donald  H 
Smith,  Donald  L. 
Smith.  Donald  R. 
Smith.  Franklin  P. 
Smith.  George  E 
Smith.  Jackson  S.,  Jr. 
Smith.  James  H. 
Smith.  James  L.  - 
Smith.  John  J. 
Smith.  John  L. 
Smith.  John  W. 
Smith,  Kenneth  C. 

Jr. 
Smith,  Kevin  M. 
Smith,  Lloyd  L. 
Smith,  Marion  J. 
Smith.  Michael  R. 
Smith.  Norman  D. 
Smith.  Robert  E. 
Smith.  Robert  P..  Jr. 
Smith.  Robert  I. 
Smith.  Robert  III 
Smith.  Robert  V. 
Smith.  Ronald  E. 
Smith.  Stephen  R. 
Smith.  Ward  B. 
Smyth.  Denis  C. 
Sneed.  Harry  A. 
Sneed.  Henry  L..  Ill 
Snipes.  Thomas  P. 
Snyder.  Donald  A.  D. 
Snyder.  Robert  E. 
Solias.  Gerald  J. 
Solomon.  Paul  W. 
Sonksen.  John  R. 
Sonn.  James  A. 
Soraghan.  Joseph  R. 
Soraghan.  Thomas  C. 
Soran,  Patrick  D. 
Sorenson,  Darrell  R. 
Sours,  Martin  H. 
Spangler.  Henry  J.. 

Jr. 
Spangler,  Richard  L., 

Jr. 
Spath,  John  P. 
Speidel,  David  P. 
Spence.  Charles  H.. 

Jr. 
Spence.  Donald  W. 
Spence.  Karl  D. 
Spencer.  Bruce  L..  Jr. 
Spencer.  Gerald  L. 
Spencer,  Robert  E.. 

Jr. 
Spetrino.  David  A. 
Spicer.  Kenneth  J. 
Spiegelberg.  Harrison 
Spiehler,  Prank  A. 
Spiezio.  Salvatore  T. 
Spradlin.  Louis  E. 
Sprague.  Vance  G.. 

Jr. 
Spriggs.  Donald  K. 
Springer.  Marvin  R.. 

II 
Spurck.  Danial  N. 
Spurgeon.  Dennis  R. 
Staab.  Manfred  A. 
Stabile.  Robert  A. 
Stacy.  Charles  H. 
Staehle.  Charles  M. 
Stanczak,  James  P. 
Slanfield,  Robert  A. 
Stang,  Alan  V. 
Stanley,  Jones  H. 
SUpf .  Michael  J. 


Stapleton,  Donald  R. 
Starnes,  Billy  W. 
Stames,  Jimmy 
Stebbins,  Melbuume 

A. 
Stecher,  Joseph  D.. 

Jr. 
Steckel,  James  E. 
Steele,  Robert  A. 
Steele,  William  A. 
Steenwerth,  James 

K. 
Stein,  David  A. 
Stein,  Thomas  P. 
Steiner,  Frank  G. 
Steiner,  Reece  W. 
Stella.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Stephens.  Charles  D., 

Jr. 
Stephens,  Grant  J.. 

Jr. 
Stephens.  Ronald  C. 
Sternberg.  Daniel  M. 
Steudel  Edward  M.. 

Jr. 
Stevbe.  Paul  M. 
Stevens.  Kent 
Stevens.  Lawton  T.. 

Jr. 
Stevens.  Ronald  P.. 

Jr. 
Stevenson.  Eugene  D. 
Stewart.  Charles  R. 
Stewart.  James  A. 
Stewart.  John  R. 
Stewart.  Glen  C,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Richard  W. 
Stewart,  William  F., 

Ill 
Stewart,  William  J. 
Stickney,  John  M. 
Still,  Michael  J. 
Stillwell,  Paul  L. 
Stinson,  Alfred  W. 
Stoddard.  Richard  C. 
Stoeltzlng.  Richard 

H. 
Stokes,  David  L. 
Stokes,  Floyd  To 
Stokes,  Houston  H. 
Stone,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Stone.  Gary  N. 
Stone.  Peter  L. 
Stone,  Scott  C.  S. 
Stonelake,  Henry  T. 
Stoner.  Marvin  L.,  Jr. 
Storck.  Theodore  S. 
Stoughton.  Robert  A. 
Strachan.  Robert 
Straley,  Richard  P. 
Stranberg,  Josiah  R. 

W. 
Strand,  John  A.,  Ill 
Strasdauskas,  Joseph 

A. 
Strasheim,  Frank  L., 

Jr. 
Tabom.  John  M. 
Tackett.  Theodore  T. 
Talbot.  John  H..  Jr. 
Talley.  William  L.. 

Jr. 
Tambini.  Robert  S. 
Tanuny.  Peter  D. 
Tanguay.  Gerard  E. 
Taper.  William  D. 
Tardino,  Victor  J.,  Jr. 
Tarr.  Edwin  A. 
Tarrant.  Stanley  R. 
Tassel,  Peter  C. 
Tata,  John  B. 
Taubitz,  Stewart  P. 
TauUi,  Prank  R. 


Strebel,  John  P. 
Street,  Jimmy  C. 
Strehle,  Hugh  A. 
Strickland,  Thomas 

H. 
Strobl.  Karl  J. 
Strohman.  William 

C. 
Strouse,  James  L. 
Struck.  John  T..  Sr. 
Strudas,  Alan  J. 
Stryer.  Ronald  J. 
Stubblefield,  Jere  D. 
Stubbs,  Campbell  L.. 

II 
Stueck.  Phillip  G. 
Sturgeon.  Canny  D. 
Suarez.  Edward  I. 
Suddath.  Jewel  J.,  Jr. 
Sudikatus,  George 
Sudnikoff.  Donald  H. 
Sudol,  Walter  E. 
Suggs.  Robert  C. 
Sulik.  John  P. 
Sullivan.  Albert  W. 
Sullivan.  AUyn  P..  Jr. 
Sullivan.  David  J. 
Sullivan,  Earl  R. 
Sullivan,  James  E.. 

Jr. 
Sullivan,  John  E. 
Sullivan.  John  E..  Jr. 
Sullivan.  John  J..  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Kevin  J. 
Sullivan,  Leroy  L. 
Sullivan,  Timothy  B. 
Summers,  Charles  R. 
Sumner,  Timothy  C. 
Sund.  Werner 
Surles.  Oliver  S. 
Susta,  Stephen  J..  Jr. 
Sutch,  Norman  D. 
Sutton,  Thomas  L. 
Suydam.  Schuler  C. 
Svalya,  Phillip  G. 
Swafford,  David  E. 
Swager,  James  R. 
Swall,  Don  T. 
Swallow,  Tolliver  G. 
Swanberg.  John  W. 
Swanson.  David  M. 
Swanson,  Franklin 

A.,  Jr. 
Swartley,  Steven  W. 
Swartz.  Thomas  J. 
Swearengen,  Thomas 

V. 
Sweeney.  Paul  H.,  Jr. 
Sweet.  David  L. 
Sweet.  Ronald  S. 
Sweningson,  Aaron  P. 
Swink,  Harley  H. 
Swoboda,  John  E. 
Szarletta,  Melvin  A. 


Taylor,  Anthony  R. 
Taylor,  Carroll  E. 
Taylor,  Hugh  M. 
Taylor,  James  A. 
Taylor,  Rayner  M. 
Taylor,  Royce  D. 
Taylor.  Terry  L. 
Taylor.  Thomas  A. 
Taylor.  William  L. 
Tchinski,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Teatzner,  Arthur  M. 
Tedsco,  Paul  A. 
Teller,  Donald  E. 
Tennies,  Richard  M. 
Tepera,  Joseph  E. 
Terry,  David  P. 
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Tersteeg.  Douglas  J. 
Tetrault.  Roger  E. 
Thenmien,  Ame  R. 
Theodore,  Michael 

G. 
Theriot,  Glenn  J. 
Thiel,  Douglas 
Thomas,  David  P. 
Thomas,  Jack  E. 
Thomason,  George 

W. 
Thompson,  Cliff  L. 
Thompson,  Galen  S. 
Thompson,  George  F. 
Thompson,  Guy  B. 
Thompson,  James  E., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  James  G. 
Thompson,  James  J. 
Thompson,  Joseph  R. 
Thompson,  Kermit 

D. 
Thorn,  James  D. 
Thomeloe,  Keith  C, 

II 
Thomhill,  David  W. 
Thornton,  Jack  C, 

Jr. 
Thorp,  Michael  J. 
Thorson,  Donald  P. 
Thorson,  Merlin  O. 
Throndson,  David  L. 
Thur.  James  A. 
Tibbits.  Ray  T. 
Tibodeau,  James  L. 
Tieger,  Mark  L. 
Timm,  David  R. 
Timm,  Edward 
Timmons,  Thaddeus 

A.,  Jr. 
Tinker,  Malcolm  H., 

Jr. 
Tipton,  Larry  K.  K. 
Tirado,  William 
Tisdale,  John  H. 
Titus,  Dale  N. 
Tkach.  George  K.,  Ill 
Tobler,  John,  III 
Todd,  Vincent  W. 
Todd,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Tolbert,  Otis 
ToUUon,  Alfred  C, 

Jr. 
Ulsh,  Merle  P.,  Jr. 
Underwood,  Glenn  R. 
Underwood,  Horace 

H. 
Unger.  Reno  C. 
Unroe,  Jerry  W. 
Valenta,  Joseph  R. 
Valentine,  Paul  M. 
Valitchka,  Joseph  J. 
Vallee,  Ronald  A. 
Valli,  Allen  A.,  Jr. 
Vanarsdale,  Herbert, 

II 
Vanarsdale,  Peter  R. 
Vance,  Herschel  E., 

Jr. 
Vancil,  Richard  T. 
Vandel,  James  R. 
Vandergrinten, 

Helwig  P. 
Vanderhoek,  James 

S. 
Vanderveen,  James 

A. 
Vanderveer,  Robert 

M. 
Vanderwoude, 

Thomas  S. 
Vandriel,  James  L. 
Vanduzer,  Roger  E. 


Tolson,  John  P..  Jr. 
Tolzek.  Thomas  R. 
Tomek.  George  W.. 

Jr. 
Tomlin,  Kit  P. 
Toncray.  George  W. 
Torbeck.  Eugene  K. 
Toreson.  Arthur  H.. 

Jr. 
Toriello.  Andrew  N., 

Jr. 
Toriello,  Ronald  J. 
Torres,  James  D. 
Torsiello,  John  B. 
Toth,  Ronald  L. 
Totushek,  John  B. 
Tourigny,  Clement 

G. 
Tower.  Marvin  D.,  Jr. 
Tracey.  Michael  T. 
Tracy.  Joseph  P. 
Tralnor,  Edmund  W. 
Trankle,  Robert  E. 
Traub,  Carl  F. 
Trautwein,  Tom  A. 
Traw.  David  M. 
Treter,  Douglas  E. 
Trione,  William  R. 
Trippe,  Richard  M., 

Jr. 
Troy,  Gerald  A. 
Truesdell,  John  M. 
Trulock,  Ronald  E. 
Truluck,  David  R. 
Trumpler,  Richard  P. 
Trussell,  Grayson  L 
Tucker,  James  E. 
Tucker,  James  I. 
Tucker.  Thomas  L. 
Tudor,  Frederic,  Jr. 
Tujague,  Ronald  B. 
Tulloch,  Hugh  B. 
Turbeville,  John  E. 
Turiello,  Ronald  J. 
Turner,  Brian  D. 
Turner,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Turpin,  Anthony  A. 
Turpin,  Robert 
Twigg,  David  W. 
Tyson,  Jerry  R. 


Urban,  Jack 
Urbon,  Victor  A. 
Urqumart,  Charles 

P.,  Ill 
Utley,  Wallace  R. 
Utsey.  Victor  R. 
Vanhoosier.  Michael 

E. 
Vanhom,  Gerald  J. 
Vanhoven.  David  N. 
Vanistendal.  Throd 
Vanmale.  Nicholas  R. 
Vannerson.  Robert  J. 
Vannice,  Robert  L., 

Jr. 
Vansickle,  Billy  W. 
Vanwinkle,  Robert  L. 
Vanwormer,  Kenneth 

R. 
Varelas,  Constantine 
Vamer,  James  R. 
Vaughan,  Bobby  P. 
Vaughan,  George  D. 
Vaughn.  William  C. 

Ill 
Vaughters,  James  C. 
Vaupel,  George  B. 
Veith,  Dennis  A. 
Velie,  Gary  W. 
Velte,  Michael  J. 


Venovic,  John  V. 
Vera.  Albert  S. 
Verdon.  Walter  A. 
Versteeg.  Carl 
Vey,  Edward  L.,  Jr. 
Vieth,  Charles  E. 
Viken,  David  M. 
Villanueva,  Quintin 

L.,  Jr. 
Vinton,  Carl  P..  Jr. 
Violet,  Jon  A. 
Viscomi,  Louis  V. 
Vision,  Michael  W. 
Vissotski,  Walter  A. 
Wachtel,  Leo  M.,  Ill 
Waddell,  Daniel  W. 
Wade,  Michael  S. 
Wade.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Wade.  Shelba  H..  Jr. 
Wagoner.  Jon  D. 
Waiss.  Alan  J. 
Walch.  Bernard 
Waldron.  James  E. 
Waldrpn.  Michael  L. 
Waldrow.  James  F. 
Walker.  Daniel 
Walker.  James  E. 
Walker,  Jeffery  K. 
Walker,  Jerrel  E. 
Walker,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Walker,  Niles  A. 
Walker,  Theodore  C. 
Walker,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Wall,  Kenneth  R. 
Wallach,  John  S. 
Wallington,  George 

L. 
Wallis,  Wilbur  B.  Jr. 
Wallschlager, 

Michael  J. 
Walsh.  Bartholomew 

J.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Michael  G. 
Walsh,  Michael  R. 
Walsh,  Owen  B. 
Walton,  John  W.,  Ill 
Wanjura,  Donald  P. 
Warburton,  Roger  S. 
Ward.  Edward  W. 
Ward.  Michael  W. 
Ward.  Robert  C. 
Ward,  Wayne  L. 
Warde,  Michael  A. 
Warlick,  Joseph  D. 
Warlick,  Thomas 
Warner,  Joseph  S.. 

IV 
Warner.  Terry  O. 
Wames,  Philip  G. 
Wamken,  Wayne  L. 
Warren,  James  M. 
Warwick,  James  C. 
Waskom,  John  B.,  IV 
Wass,  Leonard  R. 
Waters,  Marshall  P., 

Ill 
Waters,  Roy  W. 
Watkins,  Gary  A. 
Watson  Earl  E.,  Ill 
Watson,  Malcolm  M. 
Watson,  Michael  P. 
Watson,  Mitchell  L. 
Wattez,  Richard  N. 
Watts,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Waylett,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Wazenagger,  Charles 

J. 
Wear,  Lawrence  E., 

Jr. 
Weatherman,  Joe  H. 
Weaver,  Thomas  D. 


Vivona,  Richard  B. 
Vollrath,  Philip  K. 
Volpato,  Pietro  J. 
Volpe.  Joseph  R. 
Vonderlinden,  Arthur 

P. 
Vonrichter,  Prank  C, 

III 
Vorse.  James  Y. 
Voss,  Kenneth  L. 
Vowinkel,  Russell  C. 
Vrablec,  John  J. 
Vroom,  Daniel  L. 

Webb,  Bert  J. 
Webb,  Dean  O. 
Webb,  John  T. 
Webb,  Raymond  A. 
Weber,  James  L. 
Webster,  Edward  H., 

Ill 
Weddtngton,  Michael 

E. 
Wefald.  Robert  O. 
Wegryn,  Robert 
Weible,  Robert  D. 
Weidman,  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Weidner.  Arthur  H. 
Weigand.  Garry  L. 
Weihaupt.  John  G. 
Weihrich.  John  A. 
Weiler,  George  W. 
Weimann.  Gerald  O. 
Weinberger.  Robert 

G. 
Weiss.  John  War. 
Weissinger.  John  L. 
Weldon.  George  K., 

Jr. 
Wellington,  Graham 

P. 
Wells,  Jack  L. 
Welter,  Gerard  R. 
Wendt,  Donald  E. 
Wenger,  Chau-les  M. 
Wentland,  Norman 

H. 
Werner,  Lawrence  M. 
Wessman,  Richard  H. 
West,  John  E. 
Westerfield,  John  H., 

Jr. 
Westerman,  Charles 

E.,  Jr. 
Westfall,  Alan  R. 
Whelan,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Whisenhunt,  Thomas 

R. 
White,  Anthony  E. 
White.  George  E. 
White.  James  W. 
White.  Robert  E. 
White,  Ronald  Y. 
Whitfield.  Estus  D. 
Whiting,  William  A. 
Whitman,  Riley  H., 

II 
Whitmore,  Michael 

K. 
Whitmore,  Robert  C. 
Whitney,  Gary  E. 
Whitney,  Leonard  A., 

Jr. 
Whittaker,  Ronald 

G. 
Whitten,  James  P. 
Whittleton. 
Wick,  EJric  J. 
Wickham,  Orris  L. 
Wicklund,  Norlin  R. 
Wiebelhaus, 


Raymond  J. 
Wiens,  Jerry  A. 
Wiesnet,  Donald  RI. 
Wiest,  James  H. 
Wiggins,  Edwin  G. 
Wilcox,  Charles  E. 
Wilcox,  John  Wesle. 
Wilder,  David  S.,  Ill 
Wildman,  Fred  D. 
Wilkinson,  Richard 

D. 
Willard,  Daniel  S. 
Willie,  Franklin  O. 
Williams.  David  A. 
Williams.  David  J. 
Williams.  Dudley  D.. 

Ill 
Williams.  Edward  C. 

Jr. 
Williams.  Edward  R. 
Williams,  Frederick 

L. 
Williams,  George  P. 
Williams,  George  H. 
Williams,  Hazael  J., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Herbert  B. 
Williams,  James  L. 
Williams,  Richard  S. 
Williams,  Robert  J. 
Williams,  Robert  S. 
Williams,  Wade  S. 
WUliams,  Wayne  A. 
Williams,  William  P.. 

Jr. 
Williamson,  James  K. 
Williamson,  Joseph 

W.,  Jr. 
Williamson,  William 

S. 
Willie,  Charles  L. 
Williford,  William  B., 

Ill 
Willig,  Richard  A. 
Willis.  Henry  T..  II 
Wilson,  Charlie  K. 
Wilson.  George  W., 

Ill 
Wilson,  James  H. 
Wilson,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Leonard  H., 

Jr. 
Wilson.  Robert  K. 
Wilson,  Robert  L. 
Wilson,  Robert  M. 
Wilson,  Walter  R. 
Yancey,  Paul  H. 
Yap,  Melvin  M.  L. 
Yamell,  James  R. 
Yates,  William  A. 
Yeager.  James  R. 
Yeatts,  Gary  Claude 
Yee,  Andrew  K.  C. 
Yocom,  John  H. 
YoUes,  Jonathan  E. 
York,  Gary  A. 
York,  Robert  E. 
York,  Ronald  E. 
York,  Samuel  A. 
Yost,  Don  R. 
Young,  Brian  A. 
Young,  Donald  M. 
Young,  Franklin  A., 

Jr. 
Young,  Gary  A. 
Young.  Gerry  A. 
Young,  John  C. 
Young,  Kenneth  L., 

Jr. 
Young,  Leonard  G. 
Young,  Robert  A. 
Young,  Sanford  N. 


Wilton.  Julian  D. 
Wimmer.  Ronald  W. 
Winf  ree.  James  R. 
Winnard.  David  E. 
Wlnsko.  Stanley  J., 

Jr. 
Winslow,  Donald  R. 
Winstead,  Charles  L. 
Winter,  Steven  J. 
Winters,  Donald  J. 
Winters,  Doyle  E. 
Wireman,  Ray  B. 
Wise,  Harold  R..  Jr. 
Wiser,  Gary  A. 
Wohlf  iel.  John  E. 
Wojcik,  Walter  J. 
Wolfe,  Donald  A. 
Wolfe,  Stephen  B. 
Wolff,  Leonard  S. 
Wolford,  Fred  T. 
Wood,  Hansel  T. 
Wood,  Harris  S. 
Wood,  James  C. 
Wood,  John  M. 
Wood.  Robert  C. 
Wood,  Robert  M..  Jr. 
Wood,  Samuel  J.,  Jr. 
Wood,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Woodbury.  Michael 

G. 
Woodruff.  Barry  H. 
Woods,  Jerry  R. 
Woodul,  Jack  D. 
Woodward,  George 

P.,  Jr. 
Woodward,  James. 

Jr. 
Woody,  Johnny  W. 
Wools,  Ronald  J. 
Workman,  Ellery  C, 

Jr. 
Worthley.  John  A. 
Wozniak,  Maurice  D. 
Wright.  Francis  D.. 

Ill 
Wright.  Frederick  M. 
Wright.  Harold  C. 
Wright,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Wright.  Romuel  C. 
Wrightnour,  George 

B. 
Wurdeman,  Richard 

D. 
Wyatt,  Philip  W. 
Wyman,  Robert  D. 
Wyzywany,  Prank  T. 

Young,  Terrence  J. 
Young.  Thomas  P. 
Yoviene,  Ronald  J. 
Zacharias.  Bernard  L. 
Zacharias,  John  V. 
Zajkowski,  Stanley 

J.,  Jr. 
Zann,  Richard  L. 
Zaras,  Artie 
Zaremba,  James  W. 
Zech,  Gary  G. 
Zehner,  Kenneth  W. 
Zeigler,  Robert  W. 
Zekas,  Gerald  P. 
Zenger.  Dennis  P. 
Zetterberg.  Forrest  L. 
Ziamandanls.  John  J. 
Ziegler.  Gerald  A. 
Ziegler.  Samuel  R., 

Jr. 
Zimmerman,  Charles 

W. 
Zimmerman,  Ronald 

L. 
Zondorak,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
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Zubkoff.  Ronald 
ZuilkoskJ.  St«phan 

K..  Jr. 
Zumwalt.  Crane  E. 
Zupko.  George  M. 


Zurcher.  James  L. 
Zvonek,  FYank  B..  Jr. 
Zwemke.  Roger  E. 
Zwlngle.  Carvel  L. 
Zych.  John  J. 


IMI 


In  the  Marine  Corps 
The     following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve   for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel,  under   provisions   of   Title    10.   United 
SUtes  Code.  Section  5912.  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abbattista.  John  J..  3901 
Adams.  Edwin  A..  4718 
Aldrich.  Alan  L..  0080 
Allen.  Leonard  E..  Jr..  1702 
Allen.  Warner  E..  8563 
Alt.  Victor  D..  0727 
Anderson.  Lawrence  O..  4926 
Anderson.  Timothy  G..  4053 
Anglin.  Quinton  G..  5554 
Autrey.  William  R..  0255 
BaUey.  James  S..  4366 
Balch.  Timothy  J..  7705 
Baldwin.  George  H..  Jr..  2584 
Ballard.  Marc  L..  Jr..  9892 
BaUato.  Natale  J..  Jr..  8050 
Bamett.  Richard  R..  9251 
Bender.  John  F..  9743 
Bilbow.  James  R..  0192 
Bishop.  Edward  L..  Ill  1386 
Blaich.  Charles  R..  0398 
Boivin.  John  A..  9132 
Boquet.  Andrew  H..  3930 
Brandt.  Stephen  C.  4139 
Brazas.  Warren  H..  7837 
Brent.  John  W..  9324 
Briseno.  Francisco  P..  0021 
Brossy.  Louis  E..  Jr..  1340 
Burliholder.  Jack  D..  8902 
Butera,  William  C.  8158 
Carlson,  Gary  K..  8706 
Cascio.  John  T..  7645 
Changery.  Robert  P..  2416 
Chase.  Eric  L..  0670 
Clark.  James  P.,  Jr..  3191 
Click.  Roger  W..  0847 
Collins.  Robert  L..  9148 
Conner,  Walter  F..  9864 
Conover.  Donald  L..  7292 
Cox.  Dennis  P..  5371 
Cox.  MUlard.  III.  2670 
Crew,  Randolph  E..  2564 
Cunningham.  Frederick  R..  9170 
Daniel.  Robert  M..  7315 
Davidson.  Fred.  III.  5810 
Davis.  Bruce  K..  4075 
Davis.  Jack  A..  8721 
Dechant.  Leonard  E.,  7364 
Devries,  Sherry  M.,  4763 
Dudley.  Doyle  D..  2432 
Duggan.  Edwin  T..  Jr..  9324 
Dundas.  Charles  L..  7715 
Durant.  John  A..  5010 
Earnest.  Dewey  L.,  8966 
Edwards.  Charles  R.,  5278 
Egan,  Joseph  F..  3586 
Ek.  E>avid  P..  3536 
Elbert,  Donald  G.,  Jr..  0429 
Fabiszak.  Alan  E..  1504 
Fallgren.  Martin  A..  3943 
Fallman.  Walter  G..  5306 
Fitzgerald.  Kenneth  J..  8953 
Flood.  Raymond  P..  4889 
Porte.  Vincent  J..  8079 
Poyle.  James  J..  6552 
Fuller.  Donald  B..  8582 
Gera.  James  T..  4812 
GUes,  John  B.,  9741 
Gilmartin,  Martin  R..  8276 
Goodwin.  WUliam  G..  2753 
Griffin,  Thomas  W..  3583 
Griggs.  Theodore  W.,  Ill,  6761 


Grlmstead,  Richard  P..  3079 
Grischkowsky,  Roger  S..  1203 
Groothuis.  Daniel  L.,  7917 
Haddix.  Roger  C,  7099 
Hallin.  David  A.,  8638 
Hanavan.  Louis  M.,  3058 
Manner,  Joseph  M.,  Jr..  2665 
Harmon,  Herbert  N..  5780 
HatUway,  Danny  H..  3717 
Heacock,  Franklin  J.,  2459 
Hendrickson,  Scott  R..  0751 
Hernandez.  Andrew  L..  2548 
Hicks.  Charles  T..  III.  9309 
Hill.  Gary  J..  2017 
Holahan.  William  L..  III.  5874 
Homan.  James  A..  5807 
Houff.  Edward  P.,  3688 
Rowland,  John  C,  2495 
Hunt.  James  L..  3044 
Ipson.  Steven  E.,  3557 
Jacobson.  Gordon  W..  1422 
Janega  John  A.,  1984 
Jarosz,  William  M..  9421 
Johnson.  Gary  W..  2094 
Johnson,  Gerald  E.,  9452 
Johnson,  James  R.,  7275 
Johnson,  Kenneth  W..  8478 
Johnson.  Robert  W..  Jr..  9232 
Jordan.  Richard  V..  4197 
Kalashian.  Michael  A..  0687 
Karow.  Robert  J..  4071 
Kasper,  John  R..  7623 
Keating.  Daniel  G.,  5914 
Kener.  Lawrence  K.  7229 
Kief.  Robert  E.,  9197 
Kielhofer,  Raymond  R..  2614 
King.  Hubert  G..  Jr..  9478 
Kingsbury.  David  J..  0004 
Kinney,  Charles  H..  1646 
Kline,  Jimmy  L..  7421 
Klink.  Ward  W..  Jr..  1657 
Knuttila.  Arlen  M..  2603 
Kulig.  Douglas  J..  4670 
Lampe.  John  P.,  6137 
Lane,  Charles  O..  3376 
Lange,  William  E.,  8177 
Lee,  Hon  K.,  0238 
Lefavor,  Marshall  W..  7499 
Levota.  Michael  A..  7295 
Lieber,  James  C  Jr.,  9020 
Lopez,  Frederick  R.,  9655 
Love.  Charles  T..  7482 
Lumpkin.  Gary  L..  4660 
Lundell.  Robert  C.  1450 
Luttrell.  Gilbert  R..  7782 
Lyman.  Martin  E..  5568 
Marien.  Richard  J..  6196 
Maroney,  Francis  P..  Jr..  9487 
Marsh.  Harold  M.,  3551 
Martin,  James  M.,  9230 
Mason.  Hugh  C.  3058 
McBee.  Bailey  H..  1411 
McCarthy.  Dennis  M..  8685 
McConnell.  Keith  A..  2788 
McCrary.  Daniel  J..  0026 
McCullough,  John  D..  3101 
McGarigle,  James  C.  Jr..  1478 
McLaughlin.  Robert  P..  3043 
Medley.  Anthony  R..  8849 
Meisen.  Daniel  S..  1422 
Melgaard.  Stephen  N..  1331 
Menszak.  Lee  A..  5355 
Merana,  Paul  J..  Jr..  6490 
Merriam.  Alvin  R..  9260 
Messer.  Philip  A..  4439 
Miller.  Bobby  W..  8209 
Miller.  David  D..  1190 
Miller.  Gary  T..  6263 
Miller.  Loren  R..  III.  4709 
Milton.  Roger  D..  5128 
Mitchell.  Stephen  S..  5102 
Moore.  David  J..  0708 
Motz.  Donald  P..  Jr..  5645 
Moyher.  Cyril  V..  9494 


Murphy.  Edward  P..  Jr.,  6016 
Murray,  Stephen  D.,  3627 
Myers,  James  P.,  8514 
Nadler.  William  S..  Jr..  6878 
Neff.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  8047 
Nicholson,  Gerald  L.,  1131 
Nipper.  Michael  J..  0317 
Okerman.  John  L..  3870 
Orlandella,  Ralph  A.,  8242 
Owens,  James  D..  1398 
Owens,  Mackubin  T..  Jr..  7137 
Palmer,  Larry  P.,  3914 
Patton,  Forrest  P.,  9782 
Pencek.  Barry  D.,  5466 
Peterson.  Prank  K.,  3689 
Phillips,  Marshall  L.,  5924 
Pidgeon,  John  H.,  5438 
Pierce,  Jerrold  N..  8140 
Pollard,  Mark  E..  7573 
Poole,  William  S.,  6672 
Porto,  James  V.,  Jr.,  5084 
Prombo,  James  R.,  5592 
Quinlan,  Maurice  J..  6737 
Ragin,  Michael  L.,  4235 
Randall,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  2496 
Rask,  Arthur  T.,  Jr.,  1100 
Raupp,  Douglas.  R.,  4476 
Reid.  Robert  W.,  4289 
Reid.  Warner  T..  1882 
Reier,  James  E..  6986 
Reifke,  Henry  J.,  8774 
Rice,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  0453 
Richmond,  Steven  E.,  6010 
Robinson,  Joe  D.,  3766 
Rodatz,  Christian  A..  6338 
Ross.  Bruce  J..  0377 
Royer,  William  M.,  5022 
Ryan,  Douglas  P.,  9897 
Ryan,  Kenneth  L..  2247 
Samaras,  George  N.,  6376 
Sconyers.  John  M..  9367 
Sears,  John  W.,  3633 
Shuler,  Wyman  E.,  Ill,  7111 
Sikes,  Ronald  R..  8762 
Simson.  Rickie  R..  1858 
Sipperiy.  David  W..  9553 
Slone.  Gary  R..  2351 
Stefan,  Louis  B.,  4788 
Stiger.  James  V..  1666 
Stotz.  Richard  A..  3877 
Stout.  Ronald  C.  4899 
Studebaker.  Kent  E..  5541 
Sturgeon.  Prank  V.,  8529 
Sullivan.  Richard  D..  3876 
Svoboda.  Tom  A..  2492 
Switzer.  James  E..  Jr..  4049 
Tagni.  Peter  C.  9048 
Tauches.  Frank  A..  Jr..  9809 
Tharp.  Peter  J..  4394 
Tigue.  Thomas  M..  2788 
Tlnsley.  William  A..  III.  2358 
Todd,  Gary  G..  3912 
Toohey.  William  P..  III.  2199 
Toukonen.  Arvo  W..  7669 
Trompeter,  Thomas  R..  5329 
Turner,  Cecil  A..  1206 
Urmston.  John  B..  0490 
Vassy.  Douglas  C.  4880 
Vertuno,  Anthony  A.,  9877 
Vetter,  Thomas  M.,  5771 
Vrooman.  Charles  R..  2180 
Wadle.  Rudy  J..  Jr..  8780 
Wallace.  Robert  M..  2314 
Weber.  John  J..  Jr..  3862 
Whittington.  William  R..  6637 
Wilkening.  William  F.,  1354 
Wilkes.  John  B..  IV.  2817 
Wilson.  James  D..  Jr..  1405 
Wright.  Arthur  R..  8473 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  August  18, 
1983,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983: 


Department  of  State 
Donald  Charles  Leidel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  State  of  Bahrain. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
John  C.  McGraw  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Assayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vice  Jack  Herbert  Keller, 
resigned. 

National  Council  on  Educational 
Research 
Gwyneth  Gayman  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  vice  Bernard  C.  Watson,  term 
expired. 

National  Mediation  Board 
Robert  Obemdoerfer  Harris  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  for  the  term  expir- 
ing July  1.  1986  (reappointment). 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611  (aO  and  624): 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Ballantyne  III,  461-42- 
6547,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  J.  Riley,  012-24-0835, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  N.  Suddath,  Jr.,  255-40- 
9476,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  L.  Cooley,  520-34-0353, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Scott  B.  Smith,  044-26-9950, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  Stillions,  Jr..  431-56- 
5342.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.    Gen.    Michael    J.    Conrad,    226-38- 
8588,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Lutz,  308-30-5139. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.    Gen.   Edward   Honor,    224-52-5229, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Kenyon,  091-28- 
4680,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  G.  T.  Tuttle.  Jr.,  726- 
07-3388,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Brown,  428-40-4703, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  P.  Woemer.  Jr.,  191- 
26-8730,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charies  F.  Briggs,  386-30-1851. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Kem,  310-34-8520. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier,  261-42-4071, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  E.  Archibald,  549-36- 
1583,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Farris,  Jr..  245-46-4438, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hardin  L.  Olson,  Jr..  157-24- 
9700,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  C.  Whittaker.  226-38- 
8392,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.    Gen.    John   W.    Foss.    472-32-7251, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Allen  K.  Ono,  576-30-7573,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.   Gen.  John  H.   Moellering.   308-38- 
5095.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.   Gen.   Robert   P.   Molinelli,   518-28- 
4074,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Potts,  415-42-9888, 
U.S.  Army. 


Brig.  Gen.  Orren  R.  Whiddon,  464-52- 
8938,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Yeosock.  206-30-1111, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  S.  Pihl,  547-50-0452, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Sweet,  271-26-6865, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Burton  D.  Patrick,  253-52-6854. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Skeen,  252-44-4379, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  Hissong.  Jr..  284-28-4894, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thurman  D.  Rodgers,  408-48- 
2175,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  T.  Weinstein,  153-30- 
0833,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rocco  Negris,  035-20-2592,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  R.  Woods,  Jr..  415-52- 
0442,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  R.  Cromartie,  266-44- 
1206,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Frederick  P.  Schubert 
Richard  A.  Bauman 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  temporary  captains 
of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  5912: 

medical  corps 
Alvarez,  Reinaldo  G.    Christensen,  Harvey 


Ammons,  John  C.  Jr. 
Amundsen.  Duane  G. 
Armstrong.  James  R. 
Aycock,  Ezra  K. 
Bailey,  Cass  H. 
Bamer,  Hendrick  B. 
Basiliere,  James  L. 
Bass,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Bell,  Donald  D. 
Benson,  Daniel  R. 
Benson,  Harry  C. 
Beyer.  Charles  K. 
Black.  Paul  L. 
Blair,  Richard  J. 
Bleicher,  Sheldon  J. 
Blood,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Blough,  Herbert 
Boies,  Lawrence  R., 

Jr. 
Borgman,  Theodore 

J.,  Jr. 
Boyd.  Gerald  E. 
Brandt,  Eugene  M. 
Brennan,  Thomas  V. 
Byorth,  John  P. 
Cabell,  Benjamin  B. 
Campbell,  Doyle  E. 
Carlson,  Richard  E. 
Carpenter,  Howard 

P..  Jr. 
Carr.  John  H. 
Casey.  John  M. 
Cavenar,  Jesse  O..  Jr. 
Cerda.  James  J. 
Chambers,  William 

N. 
Chapman,  James  H. 
Charles,  Clive  R. 
Chatowsky.  Anthony 

P. 
Chism,  Ronald  G. 
Christensen,  Gerald 

R. 


E. 
Chun,  Clyde  W. 
Cole.  Joe  C. 
Colgan,  Diane  L, 
Crawford,  Alvin  H. 
Crutchf  ield.  James  J. 
Davies,  Raymond  O., 

Jr. 
Deraps,  Gordon  D. 
Dieckmann,  Merwin 

R. 
Dodge,  Herbert  S. 
Downing,  John  E. 
Duhamel,  Robert  R. 
Dukes,  William  E. 
Duren,  Craddock  P. 
Ebbels.  Bruce  J. 

Eckberg,  Theodore  J. 

Ende,  Norman 

Evans,  Earl  P.,  Jr. 

Everly,  Robert  C. 

Fargason,  Crayton  A. 

Faust,  Robert  B. 

Fernando,  Oscar  V. 

Fowler,  Donald  R. 

Fowler.  Glenn  W. 

France,  Thomas  D 

Prary,  Lynn  R. 

Freeman,  William  T. 

Fulton,  Lyman  A. 

Pulwyler.  Robert  L. 

Garrett,  Henry  F.  M. 

Geeslin,  James  M., 
Jr. 

Giuntoli,  Robert  L. 

Gleason,  Terrence  H. 

Goldbeck,  Larry  C. 

Gondring,  William 
H.,  Ill 

Gordon,  Dennis  H. 

Greene.  Charles  A. 

Greer,  Mack  V. 

Greer,  William  E. 


Grimes,  James  A. 
Grumbling,  Hudson 

v.,  Jr. 
Hagan,  Donald  J. 
Hagele,  Herbert  C, 

Jr. 
Hamilton.  William  R. 
Hammer.  Richard  W. 
Harder,  David  F. 
Harris,  Clarence  M., 

Ill 
Hendrix,  James  Z. 
Hoffman,  John  W. 
Holmstrom,  Robert 

D. 
Howery,  Stephen  E. 
Hudson,  Charles  J. 
Hughes,  Luman  H., 

Jr. 
Hunter,  Thomas  W. 


Oriatti,  Mario  D. 
Osius,  Theodore  G., 

Jr. 
Ostroski,  Joseph  T. 
Ozawa.  Kenneth  H. 
Panlilio.  Lugardo  G. 
Pare.  Norman  G. 
Parisi.  Prank 
Patriquin,  David  A. 
Pettengill,  Howard 

W..  Jr. 
Pilapll,  Virgilio  D. 
Pitlyk,  Paul  J. 
Price.  All)ert  C. 
Proskey,  Aloysius  J. 
Pyeatte,  Jesse  E. 
Rankin,  Rol>ert  A.  M. 
Rasco.  Jerry  L. 
Real.  Jack  D. 
Redding,  Marshall  S. 


Huurman,  Walter  W.,  Reed,  Ralph  E. 


Jr. 
Jackson.  William  B. 
Janssen.  Erwin  T. 
Jochimsen.  Peter  R. 
Jones,  George  R. 
Jordan,  Robert  E. 
Kardinal.  Carl  G. 
Kaye,  Paul  T. 
Keeler,  Clifford  E. 
Kelly.  Thaddeus  E. 
Kersteln,  Morris  D. 
Kesler.  Kelvin  P. 
Kessler.  David  B. 
Kindschi,  George  W. 
Kirchner.  Peter  T. 
Klenk.  Eugene  L. 
Klibanoff,  Edward 
Kuehn,  John  L. 
Kurtis,  James  T. 
Lee,  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Lehwalder,  Laurus 

W. 
Leonard,  John  P. 
Leslie,  Loren  H. 
Leverett,  Cary  L. 
Lewis,  Robert  B. 
Libnoch,  Joseph  A. 
Love,  James  T..  Jr. 
Lowsma.  Henry  B. 
Ludwig.  Karl  D. 
Magenheimer, 

Richard  J. 
Marlowe.  Prank  I. 
Mamell,  Daniel  J. 
Marshall,  Charles  E. 

Martin.  William  A. 

Masar,  Maurice  P.  P. 

Mathers.  James  M. 

Mattem,  Allan  L. 

McClain,  Garvin  H. 

McDonald,  Bruce  M. 

McDonald,  Kenneth 
M. 

Meador,  James  C,  Jr 

Melton,  Russell  W. 

Meyer,  Russell 

Miercort.  Roger  D. 

Miner.  James  M. 

Miranda,  Mario  Ces 

Mitts,  Murray  G. 

Mohamed.  Tallat  H. 

Monell,  William  C. 

Moore,  Laurie  W..  Jr 

Mork,  Gusteve  W. 

Nail,  Richard  L. 

Nelson,  Norman  D. 

Nuss,  Robert  C. 

O'Neill,  Edward  J. 


Reeves.  Charles  S. 
Richmond.  Thomas 

F. 
Rigor,  Benjamin,  M., 

Jr. 
Riordan.  Robert  H. 
Rivers,  Leslie  D. 
Roberts,  James  G. 
Rodgers.  Stephan  J. 
Rosene.  Philip  G. 
Sadick,  Stanford  P. 
Sawyer,  Norman  M. 
Scaring,  William  A. 
Schafer,  Theodore  E. 
Scheldt,  Kenneth  A. 
Schibly,  William  J. 
Schmid,  William  H. 
Scott,  Ralph  H. 
Sedlack.  Richard  E. 
Skelly.  John  P. 
Sleszynski,  Raymond 

A. 
Sokolowski.  Joseph 

W..  Jr. 
Stewart,  Edgar  B. 
Strauss,  Michael  B. 
Sullivan,  Timothy  J. 
Sweeney,  Eugene  W. 
Tachovsky.  Thomas 
Tenney,  Richard  L. 
Thomas,  Jerry  L. 
Titus,  Bruce  M. 
Tolmie,  John  D. 

Tompkins.  Albert  E. 

TiJCker.  Samuel  H. 

Turaids.  Talvaris 

Upchurch,  William 

Vavrin,  Charles  R. 

Vertuno.  Leonard  L. 

Vondoepp,  Christian 
E. 

Wachtel,  Thomas  L. 

Wallin,  John  D. 
,  Wanger,  William  H. 

Weinshelbaum. 
Albert 

Wellish,  Carl  S. 

West.  Alex  R. 

Widmann,  Donald  E. 

Wieting,  William 

Williams,  Ackerman 
C.  Jr. 
,   Wolfsen.  James  L. 

Worsham.  Bertrand 
R. 

Yadon,  Lowell  G. 

Zelko,  James  J. 


supply  corps 
Acquistapace,  Tuli        Andris,  Paul  J. 


Allan,  Ronald  C. 
Anderson,  Rolph  E. 


Battelle.  Richard  L. 
Bender,  John  H. 
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Bernhardt.  Paul  A. 
Bernstein.  Robert  S. 
Blmbaiun.  Leonard 

G. 
Bolton.  Thomas  W. 
BonneU,  Lawrence  D. 
Bowne,  Charles  J.. 

Jr. 
Brown.  Thomas  G. 
Burstares.  James  S. 
Campbell.  Carroll  J. 
Carrington.  John  P. 
Chakeres.  James  G. 
Chastain.  Joseph  H. 
Collins.  Francis  A. 
Costa.  Dominic  P. 
Crain.  Richard  H. 
E>ecliert.  Warren  P. 
Denny.  Jay  R. 
Donohue,  Patrick  T. 
Donovan.  James 

Lawrence 
Duncan.  Dean  L. 
Edel.  Thomas  R. 
Elckhoff.  Roger  C. 
EUberg.  James  S. 
Plnneran.  John  B. 
Flschetti.  John  A. 
Pltzpatrick.  Julius  W. 
Porkner.  Donald  P. 
Pruin.  Jeremiah  E. 
Fry.  Vance  H. 
Gamble.  Carl  T. 
Godwin.  Albert  D. 
Gogerty.  David  C. 
Graeff.  Paul  A. 
Grip.  Herman  W. 
Haggard.  Howard  F. 
Harvey.  Thomas  G.. 

Jr. 
Head.  Clarence  M.. 

Jr. 
Herbert.  Thomas  J.. 

Ill 
Hickey  John  P. 
Hobson.  Neal  D. 
Horton,  William  E. 
Jaminet.  John  A. 
Jones.  William  J. 
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Kaufman.  John  R. 
KitU.  Willis  M. 
Lacey.  Howard  W. 
Lamphear.  Steven  C. 
Lindsley.  Robert  M. 
Lowry.  Wallace  M. 
Maguire.  Jaimes  A. 
Martin.  George  E. 
Mayer.  James  H. 
McCann.  Charles  J.. 

Jr. 
McCay.  Wilton  T..  Jr. 
McFall.  Tommy  K. 
McKnight.  Richard 

P. 
Meyer.  Jack  A. 
Mohr.  Robert  B. 
Morrision.  James  D. 
Moss.  Thomas 
Nelson.  William  H. 
Norton.  Burnett  W. 
Onan.  Thomas  M. 
I'almer,  John  D. 
Palmer.  William  J. 
Pinsker.  Clive  D. 
Pizzano.  William  C. 
Pyron.  Edwin  B. 
Rice.  Robert 

Creighton.  Jr. 
Rocque.  Paul  F. 
Russell.  Sanford  H. 
Schldwachter. 

Stephen  J. 
Seraf  ini.  AttUio.  Jr. 
Shaw.  Harold  M..  Jr. 
SheiU.  Gordon  W. 
Six.  Thomas  J. 
Sklar.  Fred  H. 
Slifer.  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Soine.  Jon  C. 
Sturms.  Herschel  T.. 

Jr. 
Taylor.  Norman  H. 
Thompson.  Terry  C. 
Trujillo.  Lionel  G. 
Wendle,  Dean  R. 
Wilmoth.  James  P.. 

Ill 
Wood.  Oliver  G..  Jr. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


Adams.  Edgar  G. 
Allen.  Donald  R.  Jr. 
Beers.  Donald  W. 
Bollesen.  Melius  E. 
Butenshon.  Donald 

E. 
Cook.  Bobby  W. 
Crosland.  William  A.. 

Jr. 
Donovan.  Herbert  A.. 

Jr. 
Duke.  Harvey  L. 
Edwards.  Ted  E. 
Fisher.  Clifford  S. 
Purlow.  Charles  M.. 

Ill 
Glaser.  William  C. 
Gordon.  Kenneth  R. 
Hampton.  William  R. 
Hansen.  Roger  K. 
Barrel.  Francis  L. 
Hill.  James  D. 
Hunt.  John  R. 


Hutton,  James  B. 
Jones.  Robert  E. 
Klapperich.  Owen  B. 
Krajewski.  Walter  M. 
McNeely.  Richard  I. 
McVeigh,  John  J. 
Osbom.  Roy  C.  Jr. 
Panko.  Stephen  M. 
Peloquin.  Anthony  R. 
Reynolds.  David  D. 
Rosenberger.  Beryl 

G. 
Salmon.  Edward  P. 
Shuart.  Esler  L. 
Sorrill.  Harold  W..  Jr. 
Stone.  Daniel  G. 
Stough.  Richard  H. 
Thompson.  Alfred  C. 
Tyer.  Charles  L. 
Volz.  Walter  D. 
Wilson.  Stanley  R. 
Witcher.  Robert  C. 


CIVIL  ENGINEEK  CORPS 


Araneo.  Peter  J.,  Jr. 
Barclay.  Robert  A. 
BUlsone,  Donald  L. 
Block.  NeU 
Bradley.  Clyde  E. 
Braun.  Richard  W. 
Brewster.  William  L. 
Bnien.  Walter  P.,  Jr. 


Caswell.  Richard  F. 
Cawley.  Martin  L. 
Collins.  Robert  W. 
Davis.  John  M. 
Denny.  Thomas  P. 
Derr,  Frederick  M. 
Field.  Richard  H. 
Flack,  Frederick  P. 


Gaal.  Philip  L. 
Gallaugher.  James  R. 
Gannon.  Francis  X. 
Gibson.  William  R. 
Harris.  John  R. 
Hathaway.  Paul  L., 

Jr. 
Heine.  William  A..  Ill 
Helton.  Ronald  L. 
Hensgen.  Oscar  E. 
Hepburn.  Raymond 

G. 
Higgs.  Gerry  E. 
Lochtefeld.  Charles 

J. 
Lofgren.  Gustav  R.. 

Jr. 
Marley.  Jerry  J. 
McCaslin.  Joe  C. 
Meisner.  Walter  T.. 

Jr. 
Meylan.  Charles  L. 
Miele.  Joel  A. 
Moore.  Douglas  W. 


Morekas,  Sam 
Morris,  Alan  E. 
Nifong.  Robert  L. 
Ogden.  Buckley  L. 
Powell.  David  J. 
Purdom.  Robert  L. 
Rizzi.  Louis  L. 
Roedl.  Donald  L. 
Rosser,  Paul  O. 
Scherer.  Clark  H..  Jr. 
Schmode.  Gerald  W. 
Scott.  James  W. 
Sears.  George  F. 
Seigel.  Leonard  M. 
Sifferman,  Donald  J. 
Silk.  Robert  A. 
Smith.  Charles  R. 
Smith.  Jerrold  M. 
Smith.  Theodore  A. 
Strain.  Boyd  P..  Jr. 
Vukovitz.  John  O. 
Wilson.  James  G. 
Wilson.  Thomas  M. 
York.  Ronald  F. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  S  CORPS 


Abel.  Robert  M. 
Agger.  James  H. 
Aires.  Randolf  H. 
Allen.  John  P.,  Ill 
Barber.  Michael  E. 
Bayley.  Christopher 

R. 
Belser.  Townsend  M.. 

Jr. 
Brinson.  Zeb  C. 
Brodsky.  Ronald  D. 
Caine.  Patrick  R. 
Chapman.  Henry  S. 
Clark.  James  F. 
Curley.  Robert  M. 
Darby.  Joseph  J. 
Dietrich.  Donald  P. 
Dowling.  Donald  P. 
Falbo.  Gerald  A. 
Fenton.  Albert  B. 
Fowler.  Robert  P. 
Frederick.  Robert  B. 
Frommelt.  Roger  H. 
Gilbert.  Gerald  E. 
Glazer.  Jack  H. 
Grossbaum.  John  J. 
Hebert.  Stanley  P. 
Hersch.  Marvin  H. 


Hoge.  William  R..  Jr. 
Holman.  Donald  R. 
Hougland.  Charles 
Knape.  Raymond  E. 
Knowles.  Kent  H. 
Koletsky.  Joseph  Q. 
Lathrop.  Mitchel  L. 
Lewis.  John  B..  Jr. 
Maley.  Karl  A. 
Mauer.  William  F. 
McCormick.  Leo  L. 
McSweeny.  Rot)ert  H. 
Middleton.  Clyde  W. 
Morse.  Joshua  M..  Ill 
Murphy.  Joseph  P. 
Nolan.  Francis  X. 
Rieder.  Richard  E. 
Ryan.  James  L. 
Scheer.  George.  M.. 

Jr. 
Schumann.  Alfred 
Switzer.  Frederick 

M..  II 
Wateon.  William  P. 
West.  James  B. 
Whitlock.  Robert  B. 
Wiss.  Robert  E. 
Wood,  Thomas  C. 


DENTAL  CORPS 


Adams.  James  T. 
Albright.  Jimmy  E. 
Bernard.  William  V.. 

Jr. 
Bills.  Eldon  D. 
Bjorndahl.  Robert  W. 
Bogert.  John  A. 
Bosko.  John  J. 
Bradbury.  David  R. 
Bradley.  Bruce  E. 
Brose  Mark  C. 
Brown.  Allen  K. 
Buckis.  David  C. 
Burk,  Jimmie  L..  Jr. 
Carroll.  Lon  D. 
Chaccnas.  Spiro  J. 
Custer.  Frederic 
Damiano,  Maurice  A. 
Dattilc.  Brunc  F. 
Depuy.  Robert  W. 
Diamond.  Michael  W. 
Donoho.  Donald  H. 
Duncan.  James  M. 
Dunston.  Walter  T. 
Eischen.  James  J. 
Eng.  Wellington  R.  L. 
Ferry.  Edward  I. 
Finagin,  Willian  B. 


Geller,  Jacob 
Gironlami,  John  J.. 

Jr. 
Grage.  Walter  A. 
Hall.  Lawrence  B. 
Hallman.  Robert  R. 
Hallprin.  Arthur  E. 
Hardison.  Samuel  H. 
Harrison.  William  S. 
Hart.  Charles  B. 
Hearon.  Donald  L. 
Heget.  Harry  S..  Jr. 
Henry.  Richard  W. 
Herman.  Harry  A.. 

Jr. 
Hohlt.  William  F. 
Hooley.  James  P. 
Hoover.  William  G. 
Huffstutler.  Bibb 
Karaginis,  Michael 

G. 
Kasenchak.  Peter 
Kear.  Harold  J. 
Ketner.  Bruce  A. 
Kimpel,  William  A. 
Laczynski.  Stainley  J. 
Lanier.  Thurman  W. 
Larsen,  John  S. 


Last.  Ronald  F. 
Leblanc.  Patrick  H. 
Leonard.  Lloyd  F. 
Levine.  Lowell  J. 
Luckam.  Thomas  G. 
Lund.  Warner  E..  Jr. 
Marsalek.  Daniel  E. 
Martin.  Carlton.  S. 
Martin.  Donald  W. 
Martin,  Paul  W..  Jr. 
McAnear.  Jon  T. 
McCallum.  Walter  E. 
Miller.  Frank  R. 
Mitchem.  John  C. 
Moritz.  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Nickelsen.  Dale  C. 
Niebuhr.  Robert  M. 
Nowak.  Arthur.  J. 
Omalley.  George  C. 
Perroni.  Joseph  R. 
Pezzopane.  Bernard 
Pickett.  Charles  E. 
Proteau,  Thomas  J. 


Raper.  Pal  S..  Jr. 
Reeves.  George  W. 
Reynolds,  Donald  R. 
Roberts,  J.  K. 
Rollins,  Laurence  R. 
Russell,  David  T. 
SchoU,  Jerome  T. 
Schubert,  Frederick 

W.J. 
Sherard.  Harold  T. 
Shirley.  Robert  L. 
Stende.  Gregory  W. 
Triftshauser.  Roger 

W. 
Vanummersen, 

Frank,  III 
Vitale.  Joseph  S. 
Vogeley.  John  C. 
Williams.  Terry  C. 
Wilson,  Noel  C.  Jr. 
Wingard.  Charles  E. 
Yeargln.  James  C. 


MEDICAL 

Basdekian.  Ekjward 

A. 
Boyle.  Robert  E. 
Fisher.  Benjamin 
Grier.  Charles  P. 
Harris.  Jesse  G..  Jr. 
Horrigsm,  David  J.. 

Jr. 


SERVICE  CORPS 

Knisley.  Ralph  F. 
Landers.  Judson  W., 

Jr. 
Lindberg.  David  S. 
McCarthy.  Thomas 
Powers.  Kendall  G. 
Reich.  Melvin 
Strem.  Bruce  E. 


NtntSE  CORPS 


Barlow.  Phyllis  L. 
Brown,  Virginia  M. 
Kelly.  Wanda  J. 


McCoU.  Evelyn  Y. 
Purdy.  Claire  H. 
Young.  Victoria  E. 


In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  Staff  Corps,  as  indicated, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5912: 

medical  corps 


Adman,  Raymond 

Lan 
Aguila.  Honorato  M. 
Albritton.  John  T. 
Allen.  Rot)ert  L. 
Altenau.  Lance  L. 
Andrus.  Peter  L. 
Ang.  Elsa  P. 
App,  Peter  B. 
Arroyo.  Jose  C. 
Asserson.  Bowen.  Jr. 
Aycock.  Thomas  N. 
Bailey.  Philip  B. 
Barker.  David  B. 
Barry.  William  S. 
Barvick.  Edward  J.  A. 
Bass.  Richard  S. 
Bauriedel.  James  K. 
Bautistai.  Efigenio  L. 
Beamis.  John  P..  Jr. 
Beckett.  William  W.. 

Jr. 
Beier.  James  J. 
Berlinger.  Norman  T. 
Bethel.  Robert  A. 
Billharz.  David  W. 
Bissonnette.  Bruce 

M. 
Bjomson.  Lyall  A. 
Blanco.  Jose  E. 
Bledsoe.  Theodore  R. 
Bloomfield.  Richard 

A. 
Boddicker.  James  H. 
Bogart.  Sydney  D. 
Booth.  Geoffrey  K. 
Bott,  William  K. 


Bove.  Alfred  A. 
Bowden.  Robert  H.. 

Jr. 
Bradley.  Vincent  D.. 

Jr. 
Brancato.  Donald  H. 
Brewster.  Thomas  G. 
Brill.  Stuart  J. 
Brisbois.  Robert  S. 
Broadhead.  Daniel  D. 
Broadie,  Thomas  A. 
Broadman.  Lynn  Mor 
Brophy.  James  J. 
Brotherton.  William 

D.  I. 
Brotman,  Sheldon 
Browder.  Isaac  W. 
Brown.  Clarence  D. 
Brown.  Donald  D. 
Brown.  Douglas  E. 
Brown.  Lansing  E. 
Buchta.  Richard  M. 
Bucklew.  Lawrence 

A..  Jr. 
Bulota.  William  R. 
Burkhardt.  Donald 

W. 
Bury.  Charles  D. 
Bush.  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Bybee.  David  E. 
Byrd.  John  W. 
Cahill.  Thomas  G. 
Campana.  Gerald  J. 
Campbell.  Leonard 

M. 
Carstrom.  Thomas  A. 
Castelli,  John  B..  Jr. 


Chapman.  Charles  K. 
Chiaro.  Joseph  J. 
Christen.  Samuel  E. 
Clanci.  Paul  E. 
Clubb.  Robert  J. 
Cobb.  Gregory  W. 
Cobb.  James  R. 
Coleman.  Lee  A. 
Cone.  Howell  A. 
Congdon.  James  E.. 

Jr. 
Conner.  James  T. 
Conroy.  John  J..  Ill 
Cost&ldi.  Mario  E. 
Cotton,  John  B. 
Coy.  John  R. 
Crowley.  James  P. 
Cruz,  AnatoUo  Ben 
Curry,  John  L. 
Cuslc,  Marshall  E.. 

Jr. 
Dansak.  Daniel  A. 
Daspit.  Charles  P. 
Davis.  Barney  M..  Jr. 
Davis.  WUliam  E. 
Dayrit.  Carlos  M.,  Jr. 
Daza.  numinada  H. 
Decock,  David  G. 
Delaney,  Adrian  J., 

Jr. 
Delmonico,  Francis 

L. 
Demars,  Ronald  V. 
Dennis,  Richard  C. 
Derhagopian  Robert 

P. 
Dewell.  Larry  M. 
Diggs.  Charles 
DUlard.  Robert  P. 
Dixit.  Ameer  M. 
Dolan.  Michael  P. 
Dooley.  John  R. 
Downs.  John  R. 
Dragoo.  Robert  A. 
Drysdale.  Walter  P. 
Duffy.  Francis  D. 
Duffy.  Patrick  A. 
DupUs,  Robert  M. 
Dy.  Antonio  J. 
Early.  KendaU  S. 
Eddleman,  Henry  C, 

III 
EUen.  Joseph  H. 
Ellington.  Stewart  L. 
Eisner.  Heinz  8. 
E^ndicott.  James  N. 
Engleman.  Otis  E.. 

Jr. 
Fabry.  Gerald  R. 
Fair.  Richard  H. 
Parrell  Thomas  C. 

Jr. 
Peldman.  Daniel  M. 
Pelthous.  Alan  R. 
Fine.  Edward  Judah 
Pinnegan.  James  O. 
Firman.  Gregory  J. 
Fischer.  Charles  K. 
Fisher.  Donald  E. 
Plsk.  Henry  J..  Jr. 
Fogle,  PhUlp  R. 
Forth.  David  8. 
Franssen,  Gary  L. 
Freeland.  George  R. 
FriebaL  Harry  T. 
FusseU.  Macea  E. 
Gardner.  James  8. 
Oasparro.  Michael 
Gay.  Thomas  A. 
Gershwin.  Lewis  C. 
Gibbs.  Steven  C. 
OUmer.  Graham.  Ill 
Glenn.  Johnny  R. 
Ooetz,  Jotm  R. 


Goodman.  John  W. 
Goodreau.  James  J. 

P. 
Graham.  Gary  D. 
Greer,  EUury  A.,  Jr. 
Griffiths,  Richard  C. 
Grove,  Charles  8. 
Grover,  Sarv  M. 
Grunert.  George  M. 
Guth.  David  E. 
Gutterrezdelgado, 

Edmun 
Haber.  Kai 
Hales.  Bradley  T. 
HalL  Arthur  L. 
Hamm.  John  E. 
Hamrick.  John  D. 
Hannigan,  Edward  V. 
Hargis.  Joseph  8. 
Harris.  Joseph  A. 
Hashem.  Mohamed 

S.  M. 
Hayman.  Bernard  L. 
Heckel,  Charles  G. 
Hendricks,  John  L. 
Hengerer.  James  R. 
Henley.  Robert  W. 
Hernandez.  Alfred  J., 

Jr. 
Hess.  James  B. 
Higgs.  William  T. 
Hilton.  Saskia  C. 
Hint2.  Brace  L. 
Hirschberg  Brendon 

C. 
Hitt.  Curtis  Lee 
HoUeran.  Neal  E. 
Holmes  David  R.,  Jr. 
HopeweU,  William  J., 

Ill 
Horley.  John  Devin 
Horwitz.  David  Ll 
House.  Charles  M. 
Howard.  Arthur  R. 
Huddle,  Luther  G.. 

Jr. 
Huff.  Garey  H. 
Hunt.  Clyde  M.,  Jr. 
Hutchins.  Richard  K. 
lacono.  Vincent 
Ignelzi.  Ronald  J. 
nka.  Richard  A. 
Iskowitz.  Robert 
Ivey,  Louis  A. 
Jackson.  Arthur  C, 

Jr. 
Jackson.  Bruce  W. 
Jarmoszuk,  Nicholas 
Jensen.  John  H. 
Johnson.  Charles  L. 
Jones,  Alan  C. 
Jones,  Jesse  M. 
Jones.  Richard  L. 
Juels.  Charles  W. 
Julsnid.  Paul  R. 
Kaiser,  John  R. 
Kellams.  Walter  R. 
Kennedy.  Thomas  J. 
Kent.  Roderick  8. 
Keys.  Thomas  P. 
Kidd.  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Kilian.  Gary  Bi. 
Killlen.  Frank  C. 
Kim.  Thomas  H. 
Kingsley.  John  R. 
Kirchner.  John  P. 
Kirtonan.  Robert  L. 
Klam.  Warren  P. 
Klarman.  Edward  L. 
Koeller.  Royal  R. 
Kohl.  Ernest  J. 
Konerding,  Karsten 

P. 
Krieg.  Earl  Michael 


KruglilL.  Gerald  D. 
Kuhn.  John  W. 
Kuit.  Dennis  8. 
Kunz,  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 
lAke,  Michael  H. 
Lambert.  Robert  M. 
Landeen.  James  M. 
Langan,  Peter  R..  Jr. 
L^pointe.  Lily  K. 
Laverty.  Wayne  C. 
Lazo.  Jane  S.  S. 
Levin.  Stanley  A. 
Levine.  Robert  8. 
Levine.  Stephen  M. 
Levy.  Leonard  R. 
Under.  Scott  V. 
Lindley.  James  D. 
Liscomb.  Jesse  R..  Jr. 
Lisiewicz.  E^ra  M. 
Lisska,  Lawrence  A. 
Loh,  Nora  P. 
Lombardo.  Joseph  V. 
London.  Barry  E. 
Lowry.  Thomas  P. 
Lucas.  Richard  C. 
Lux.  Glenn  A. 
Lynch.  William  J. 
Mabry.  Nicholas  R. 
MacMaster.  Benzel  C. 
Macon.  Philip  P. 
Mader.  Jon  T. 
Mahalak.  Lawrence 

W..  Jr. 
Malcolm.  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Bftalibiran.  Rolando 

M. 
Bfaloof ,  George  E. 
Martin.  James  A. 
Martin.  John  8..  Jr. 
Martin.  John  W.  Ill 
Massey.  Edward  W. 
Blatsent>augh.  David 

P. 
Maung,  Michael  A. 
Maurer.  John  G. 
Mayhew.  James  F. 
BSazer.  Stephen  B. 
McCarren.  Peter 
McCarroU,  John  R. 
McCarthy.  Jolin  P. 
McCleskey.  Bfichael 

T. 
McCluggage,  Charles 

W. 
Mclnnes,  Benjamin 

F.  Ill 
McKay,  Hunter  A. 
McReynolds.  John 

W. 
Meade,  Clyde  K. 
Meltz.Fred 
Methner,  John  P. 
Meyer,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Michaels,  John  P..  Jr. 
Miller.  George  D. 
MiUer,  Richard  C. 
Btiller,  Robert  H. 
Miller.  William  M. 
Minihan.  Patrick  T. 
Mixon.  Freds 
Monaghan.  Brooks 

v..  Jr. 
Monahan.  lAwrence 

K. 
Monninger,  Hilmar 

A. 
Moore,  Vernon  J.,  Jr. 
Morant.  Victor  A. 
Moreano.  Walter  Fe 
Moreland.  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Morris.  Thmnas  O.. 

m 


Moser.  Ronald  J. 
Moy.  E^ng  W. 
Munzel.  Tliomas  L. 
Murphey.  Stephen 

M. 
Mutty.  Lawrence  B. 
Myers.  Barnwell  R.. 

Ill 
Nacke,  Morris  R. 
Naulty,  John  8. 
Nebel.  Otto  T.,  HI 
Neuman.  Tom  8. 
Newcron.  Sheldon  L. 
Newman.  Cyril 
Nicholson.  Thomas 

C. 
Nielsen.  David  G. 
Nill.  Leroy  M. 
Nolan.  Peter  8. 
Nolte.  James  E. 
Noonan,  Bruce  D. 
Nutt.  Richard  L. 
Nyboer.  Jan  H. 
Obryan.  Robert  K. 
Oster.  Henry  A. 
Othman.  Ghalib  L. 
Packard,  RusseU.  C. 
PaUey,  Philip  M.  W. 
Paladine.  William  J. 
Pardue,  Larry  H. 
Payne.  Gillis.  L..  Jr. 
Penner,  lawrence  R. 
Peterson.  Wilbur  R. 
Phelan.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Plttard.  Joel  C. 
PoUand.  Calvin  L. 
Posner,  Geoffrey  M. 
Posner,  Mark  A. 
Pressly,  James  Pat 
Price.  Steve  P..  Jr. 
Probst.  Theodore  G. 
Prough,  E>onald  8. 
Pulliam,  Morris  W. 
Quinn.  Paul  V. 
Qureshi,  Ghulam  R. 
Rabalais.  Robert 

Roy.  Jr. 
Rabetoy,  Gary  M. 
Radnich.  Robert  H. 
Rahman.  Jon  D. 
Ramach.  Kenneth  R. 
Ransome,  Joseph  R. 

Ll,  Jr. 
Rathbum.  Lawrence 

A.,  Jr. 
Raue  William  T. 
Regis.  Marilyn  L. 
Reisnweber.  Harvey 

D. 
Repass.  Rex  L. 
Reynolds.  Richard  J., 

Ill 
Richardson.  Douglas 

8. 
Risser.  Thomas  A. 
Robertson.  Lawrence 

M.  J. 
Robey.  Dennison  B. 
Robinson.  I^wrence 

H. 
Robinson.  Terrance 

A. 
Rockel.  Thomas  H. 
Rodning.  Charles  B. 
Roe.  Myong  J. 
Rosen.  Arvin  D. 
Rothenberg.  Harold 

J,  II 
Russo.  Raymond  M. 
Ryan.  Thomas  P.,  Ill 
Safer.  Michael  L. 
Saltzman.  Stephan  L. 
Santos.  Gil  H. 
Sauer.  Curtis  Mich 


Schmits.  Walter  R.. 

Jr. 
Schoendorf .  Judson 

R. 
Schwab.  Charles  W. 
Scoles.  Peter  V. 
Scott.  Harold  D. 
Scully.  James  M. 
Seeds,  John  W. 
Self.  Rahmat  M. 
Seller.  Micton  W..  Jr. 
Selinger.  Samuel  L. 
Berate.  Tersito  8a 
Serf  ustini.  Anthony 

B. 
Settle.  Charles  8. 
Serfustini.  Anthony 

B. 
Settle.  Halsey  M..  Ill 
Shenefect.  Philip  D. 
Sherman.  Maurice  P. 
Shewmake.  Stephen 

W. 
Shields.  John  E..  Jr. 
Short,  Dwight  H..  II 
Shreck.  James  N. 
SiegeU  John  E. 
Slease,  Robert  B. 
Smiardwski.  John  8. 
Smith.  Arthur  M. 
Smith.  Coral 
Smith.  Joseph  J. 
Snead.  Ronald  W. 
Snow.  Jerry  A. 
Snyder.  Thomas  L. 
Somma.  Richard  M. 
Southern.  Thomas  E. 
Spielman,  Charles  C. 
Spitz.  Luis  F. 
Splinter.  Raymond  J. 
Starit.  Randolph  W. 
Storey,  James  D. 
Strauss,  Samuel 
Streit.  Charles  C. 
SusUck.  RandaU  H. 
Symington.  Richard 

C. 
Syverud.  James  C. 
Tannebaum.  Ira  R. 
Tanowitz.  Herbert  B. 
Taylor,  Anthony  J. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  T. 
Textor,  Brenton  A. 
Thomas.  Frank  A. 
Thomas.  Herbert  C. 

Jr. 
Thomas.  Roger  B., 

Jr. 
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Thompson.  Stanley  L 
Thorpe.  Ray  M. 
TUiakos.  Nicholas  A. 
Tinker.  John  H. 
Tizard.  Gary  T. 
Tomf  ord.  WUliam  W. 
Tormes.  Pellx  R. 
Travers.  Henry 
Underhlll.  Thurlow 

R. 
Vance.  Donald  A. 
Vanderberg.  David  L. 
Vargo,  James  D. 
Vickerman.  Robert  L. 
Vincent.  WUliam  C. 
Wagner.  Luke  P. 
Walker.  AUen  R. 
Wall.  George  T. 
Walter.  Charles  T., 

Jr. 
Ward.  Clarence  P., 

Jr. 
Ward.  Harold  W..  Jr. 
Washburn,  Michael 

D. 
Weaver,  James  W. 
Weed.  Thomas  M. 
Weinberg,  Thomas  J. 
Westcott,  WUliam  L 
Wettach.  George  E. 
Whitefield.  Richard 

W. 
Whitehead.  WUliam 

D. 
WUcox.  John  D.,  Jr. 
WUcox  John  R..  Jr. 
Wilhelm.  Kenneth  G. 
Williams.  Terry  J. 
Wilson.  David  J. 
Wilson.  George  R.. 

Ill 
WUson.  Walter  R.,  Jr. 
Wimmer,  John  E..  Jr. 
Winn.  Charles  E.,  11 
Winsky.  Arlen  D. 
Wishart.  David  L. 
Wolff.  WUliam  A. 
Wolskl,  Eugene  J. 
Wong.  Kuanpo 
Wong.  Wade  H.  M. 
Woodruff.  Robert  E. 
Zaldivar.  Nieves  M. 
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Menefee,  Curtis  H.  P. 
Michalske,  Michael 

A. 
Mick.  Robert  L. 
Miller,  Clarence  P. 
Miller,  Lawrence  H. 
Miscall.  Laurence  Jr. 
Mobley.  Keith  A. 
Molans.  James  A. 
Moncure,  John 
Montagna,  Anthony 

L..  Jr. 
Morgan,  Christopher 

L. 
Morgan,  William  P. 
Morton.  Edward  L. 
Mullins.  Morell  E. 
MuUins,  Ralph  W. 
Murdaugh,  William 

J.,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Brian  P. 


Murphy.  Frank  M., 

Ill 
Murray,  Douglas  P. 
Nefly.  Charles  B..  Jr. 
Noren.  Richard  C. 
O'Connor.  James  J. 
Oliver.  Robert  G. 
Orourke.  Andrew  P. 
Orr.  Walter 
Perkins,  John  R.,  Ill 
Peterson.  Steven  D. 
Poch,  Thomas  B. 
Quinn.  Joseph  T. 
Radford,  William  R. 
Ragan.  Stephen  P. 
Rapps,  Richard  E. 
Rayton,  Michael  R. 
Redlus,  Burt  E. 
Reilly.  Vincent  P. 
Reite,  Charles  D. 
Rentz.  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Richards.  Channing 

O. 
Richardson.  Delroy 

M. 
Rittgers.  Kenneth  W. 
Rose,  William  S. 
Rosenthal,  Joseph  M. 
Ross,  Edward  M. 
Rowe.  Larry  R. 
Rowley.  Robert  D. 

Jr. 
Rubin,  Eklwin  R. 
Rutland  Roy  III 
Sayner,  Nancy  C. 
Schmitz,  Dennis  P. 
Schnabel.  Laurence 

H. 
Secor,  William  P. 
Serine,  Robert  B. 
Shearin.  Ronald  V. 
Simpson,  Lyle  L. 
Smith,  Archie  L.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Lee  M. 
Solomon.  Robert  H. 
Southern,  Samuel  O. 
Stage,  Berg  Roger  V. 
Steffens,  Theodore 

C. 
Stein,  William  D. 
Stella,  Daniel  P. 
Stephens,  Richard  H. 
Strauser,  Robert  W. 
Strong,  David  B. 
Strong,  Fred  C. 
Sullivan.  Paul  M. 
Teborek.  James  S. 
Templeton,  Russell 

W. 
Tesler,  Roy 
Theep.  Raymond  T. 
Tomlin.  James  M. 
Tucker.  James  B. 
Vacca,  Fred  W. 
Vanwye,  Harlan  E..  II 
VuUiet.  Charles  P. 
Walker.  David  A. 
Walker.  Joseph  M. 
Warden,  Philip  S. 
Warren,  Russell  E.. 

Jr. 
Warren,  Walter  E. 
Waterman,  Kenneth 

M. 
Welch.  David  D. 
Welsh,  Richard  C. 
Wermcrantz,  Steven 

E. 
Werner.  Robert  B. 
Wesner.  Johathan  L. 
Wied,  Colin  W. 
Wiles.  William  W. 
Williams,  Alexander 
H.,  11 


Williams,  Neil  C.  Ill 
Wimpfheimer. 

Michael  C. 
Winegard.  Gerald  W. 
Winston.  Perry  W. 
Witcher.  James  S.. 

Jr. 
Wood,  Robert  A. 
Wordeman,  Richard 


Wulf,  Norman  A. 
Wynn.  Robert  A. 
Wysocki.  Gerald  S. 
Yarbrough.  Edward 

P. 
Young,  Donald  P. 
Ziering.  William  M. 
Zirkle,  James  W. 
Zsalman.  Robert  D. 
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Ahlin.  Jeffrey  H. 
Akimoto.  Nobuhiko 

J. 
Alder,  John  L. 
Allen.  James  R. 
Antimarino.  Ronald 

P. 
Antolini.  Anthony  P. 
Arguelles.  John  C. 
Armstrong,  John  P., 

Jr. 
Avery.  David  R. 
Bailey.  Dale  D. 
Barnes,  William  W. 
Barvick.  Edward  J. 
Bastien.  Gill  B. 
Beatty,  James  F. 
Becker.  William  J. 
Beckett.  Rodney  J. 
Bertsch,  Dennis  M. 
Birtcil,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Bokmeyer.  Timothy 

J. 
Bolen,  Richard  K. 
Bridgeman.  Harold  E. 
Broadbent.  Charles 

D. 
Bnmifiel.  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Burnett.  Gary  G. 
Carley,  Roy  A. 
Carlyle.  L.  W..  Ill 
Cameiro,  Kenneth 

O. 
Carr,  Hiram  T. 
Carroll.  Roy  B. 
Carter,  Winthrop  B., 

Jr. 
Catanzano,  Joseph 

A.,  Jr. 
Chames,  Nicholas  A. 
Chismarich,  Stephen 

R. 
Chlosta,  Robert  J. 
Chrispens.  John  B. 
Christ.  Thomas  P. 
Claman,  Robert  E. 
Clausen.  Donald  J. 
Clendenin,  George  G. 
Colbert.  Earl  J. 
Dashiell,  Earle  S..  Jr. 
Davis,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Depew.  Clark  B. 
Dertinger.  John  A. 
Deshazo.  John  W. 
Detsch.  Steven  G. 
Devereux.  James  L. 
Dibona.  Lawrence  B. 
Dickinson.  George  E.. 

Ill 
Dodrill,  David  E. 
Dunigan,  John  G. 
Eberhardt.  Harold  R. 
Ehle,  Charles  E..  Ill 
Ellnoff,  Ronald 
Emmanuele,  Roland 

C. 
Paber,  Brian  R. 
ParreU,  William  L. 
Piskebruce.  Douglass 
Foley,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Pontecchio,  Kenneth 

L. 


Poregeng.  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Pulp,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Galliani,  Robert  E. 
Garol,  John  R. 
Garrett.  William  R. 
Gartner,  Richard  R., 

Jr. 
Gear,  Robert  D. 
Gier.  Ronald  E. 
Gilsdorf.  James  H. 
Glaiicy.  Thomas  P., 

Ill 
Goldblatt  Lawrence 

I. 
Grace.  Edward  G.,  Jr. 
Graupner.  John  G. 
Griffin.  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
Gronka,  Joseph  M. 
Grosspietsch,  Carl  W. 
Hadman.  James  A.  B. 
Hall.  Richard  L. 
Hall.  Robert  T. 
Hamilton,  Jack  N. 
Hardin.  Michael  A. 
Harper.  Stephen  T. 
Hartman.  Gerald  L. 
Hatcher.  Frederick  P. 
Hawkins,  Isaac  K. 
Hayes,  Samuel  E. 
Heimer.  Paul  G.,  Jr. 
Heimsch,  John  G., 

Jr. 
Henley.  Stephan  A. 
Hensley.  Larry  D. 
Herlson.  Mark  C. 
Heronen.  Daniel  J. 
Hertzberg,  Stephen 

R. 
Hewlett.  Thomas  M. 
Hilger.  Terence  C. 
Hillman.  Mark  J. 
Hook.  Stephan  H. 
Horton.  Jowell  D. 
Howell,  Gerald  L. 
Hubbard,  Thomas 

M..  Jr. 
Hudson,  John  1. 
Jack.  James.  Jr. 
Jack.  Robert  W. 
Jacobs.  Morton  S. 
Jacobson.  Albert  P. 
Jacoby.  Thomas  M. 
Jaspers.  Mark  T. 
Jedrychowski,  Joseph 

R. 
Johnson.  Allan  D. 
Johnson.  Clayton  H., 

Ill 
Johnson,  Eric  R. 
Kelly.  James  C. 
King.  Jimmy  D. 
Kluck.  Robert  A. 
Kommer.  Dennis  D. 
Krehl.  Donald  G. 
Kronzer.  Richard  L. 
Ladas.  John  P. 
Lally  HMward  T. 
Larsen.  John  D..  HI 
Larson.  Jeffrey  P. 
Laubach.  William  S. 
Lebold.  Robert  C. 
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Loughlin.  Partick  J. 
Lovejoy,  Owen  B. 
Lowry.  Harold  J..  Jr. 
Madden.  Barry  E. 
Maddox.  Don  C. 
Manning.  Dennis  Ed 
Manthei.  Bernard  M. 
Mapes.  William  M. 
Marconyak.  Louis  J. 
Maris.  Alan  H. 
Maurovich.  Thomas 

J. 
McGulnn.  Peter  W. 
McNulty.  James  A. 
Meyer.  Kenneth  T. 
Meyer.  Thomas  A. 
Miller.  Henry  A. 
MlUer,  Steven  D. 
Mold.  Bruce  W. 
Molenda.  Edward  J. 
Moreano.  Walter  F. 
Moscarillo.  Thomas 

L. 
Munn.  John  A..  Jr. 
Murphy.  Robert  O. 
Musser.  James  R. 
Myers.  Thomas  P. 
Nagel.  Norman  J. 
Neal.  John  C.  Jr. 
Nelson.  Stephen  L. 
Newby.  James  C. 
Nicols.  Joseph  J,  Jr. 
Nossaman.  Jerry  M. 
Oakley.  Charles  E. 
Ormond.  Errol  K. 
Owens.  Oayle  A. 
Pagani.  Ronald  T. 
Palus,  Donald  A. 
Passmore.  Richard 

W. 
Pick.  Samuel  E. 
Pierce.  Michael  H. 
Piotrowski.  Edmund 

L. 
Poe.  Oliver  C. 
Pontoriero.  Joseph 

D. 
Posavad.  George  L.. 

Jr. 
Pralle.  Patrick  M. 
Prey.  John  H. 
Reynolds.  Gerald  M. 
Rlggs,  Robert  J. 
Riordan.  Thomas  P. 
Rosenberg.  Robert 

K. 
Rosenberger.  Jay  N. 
Roudabush.  Lyle  T. 
Royl.  James  Peter 
Rungo.  Ralph  J. 
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Russell.  John  T..  II 
Rutherford.  Robert 

B. 
Ruwwe.  George  R. 
Ruyl.  James  P. 
Ryerson.  David  R. 
Saladino.  Peter  S..  Jr. 
Saxton.  Richard  N. 
Schipke.  Dennis  H. 
Scholz.  Howard  W. 
Scott,  Herman  D. 
Series.  James  C. 
Severson.  Andrew  J. 
Sheldon.  Larry  D. 
Shuford.  Gene  M. 
Simon.  Alan  M. 
Sindall.  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
Siry.  Richard  A. 
Smith.  John  E..  Jr. 
Smith,  Rodney  S. 
Snyder.  Richard  C. 
Soteres.  James  S. 
Spalding.  Franklin 

M..  Jr. 
Stanger.  Alan  D. 
Starsiak.  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Steiner.  Joseph 
Stewart.  Thomas  H. 
Strohmyer.  Harry  A. 
Stutz.  Andrew  C. 
Sufferidge.  Buford  J.. 

Jr. 
Swanson,  Keith  S. 
Sweeney,  William  J. 
Thompson.  Ronald  L. 
Titunik.  Ira  R. 
ToUi.  Ernest  D. 
Triant.  Arthur  W. 
Tuchek.  William  L.. 

Jr. 
Valace.  James  J. 
Walden,  Robert  J.. 

Ill 
Waliszewski. 

Kenneth  J. 
Walters.  Perry  L. 
Ward,  Roger  B. 
Watt,  Dan  L. 
Weithaus,  Charles  R. 
Wenck.  Frederick.  Jr. 
Whiting.  Dennis  M. 
Willis.  William  L. 
Wohlwend,  James  H. 
Woofter,  Dennis  D. 
Word.  Leonidas.  D. 
Yukna.  Raymond  A. 
Zeno.  Allan  S. 
Zizza.  Vincent  J..  Jr. 


Stehly.  David  N. 
Sullins.  William  D., 

Jr. 
Walker.  Crayton  C. 
Wheeler,  John  R. 
Workman,  William  T 
Kingsbury,  David  T. 
Kuchinski,  John  J. 
Loftis,  John  P. 
McPadden.  Glennon 

K. 
Melchior.  Robert  C. 
Miles.  Donald  O. 
Myers.  Robert  H. 
Peery,  Larry  J. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 


Anthony,  John  R. 
Bane.  Eugene  M.,  Jr. 
Bergner,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Bird,  James  S. 
Bourne,  John  R. 
Bowers,  Richard  R. 
Brabant,  Peter  J. 
Brittain,  Patsy  J. 
Brookes.  John  A.  H. 
Brown.  William  K. 
Bucky.  Steven  P. 
Clark,  Emerson  E. 
Crocker.  Wilson  H.. 

Jr. 
Doty,  John  M. 
Dunn.  Robert  P. 
Eng.  Weylin  G. 
Gaines.  Richard  N. 
Galie.  Louis  M. 
Golden.  Robert  M. 
Haberkom.  Susan  B. 
Hayes.  Carol  E. 


Randall,  Herbert  P.. 

Ill 
Roberts.  Thomas  L. 
Samuelson.  Donald 

P. 
Seeker.  Martin  D. 
Smith.  John  P. 
Stasiak.  Roger  S. 
Stephenson.  Norman 

L. 
Vingoe.  William  C. 
Walsh.  Stanley  E. 
Wilkinson.  Richard 

C. 
Wright.  Dennis  W. 


NURSE  CORPS 


Aitken,  Mary  A. 
Brooks,  Beverly  Y. 
Caruso,  Mary  E. 
Clayton.  Phyllis  K. 
Cosgrove.  Rosemary 

P. 
Cummins.  Joan 
Engen.  Judith  K. 
Fisher.  Jean  R. 
Grady.  Elizabeth  M. 
Holder.  Bettina  K. 
Ibach.  Maryanne  T. 
Judas.  Janet  I. 
Klose.  Frieda  V. 
Lajoie.  Ellen  M. 
Marchal.  Lani  M. 
Meehan.  Karen  A. 
Arends.  Bemadette 

R. 
Brown.  Mary  J. 
Cavanaugh,  Mary  B. 
Cook.  Patricia  A. 
Cotton.  Barabra  L. 
Dempsey,  Marie  E. 
Packler,  Nancy  A. 
Fitzerald,  Doris  B. 
Hodges,  Elizabeth  C. 


Homsby,  Eva  M. 
Johnston,  Patricia. 
Kiger,  Filomena  L. 
Kohn,  Dorthy  A. 
Leininger,  Evelyn  L. 
Mcveigh,  Rose  A. 
Meyer,  James  P. 
Miller,  Susan  E. 
Mirsky,  Zina  E. 
Obanior,  Lois 
Reilly,  Betsy  J. 
Ristow,  Betty  A. 
Sandall,  Maureen  D. 
Seitz,  Karen  D. 
Stapelton.  Eva  G. 
Taskalos.  Iris  A. 
Tracy.  Mswieleine  A. 
Mills.  Virginia  H. 
Munro,  Donna  L. 
Pires,  Jeannine  H. 
Reske,  Mary  L. 
Rusnak,  Martha  A. 
Sayner,  Nancy  Caro 
Severn,  Alice  S. 
Stutz,  Florence  J. 
Tledeman,  Mary  E. 
White,  Sylvia  E. 


Hicks,  Harold  R. 
Hughes.  Herbert  H. 
Ivory.  Thomas  M..  Ill 
Johnson.  Ralph  R.. 

Jr. 
Johnson.  William  W. 
Jones.  John  G. 
Knapke.  Frank  B.. 

Jr. 
Lewis.  Alan  L. 
Lyon,  James  P. 
McGlothlen.  Gerald 

O. 
Mlener,  Clyder  J. 
MuUln.  Michael  D. 
Nalewaik,  Robert  P. 
Pock,  Arnold 
Rot>erts.  Michael  D. 
Rosenthal.  Ronald  L. 
Schirmer.  Elmer  W. 
Shurtleff.  Howard  P. 
Staggs.  Robert  P. 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  August  22, 
1983,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983: 
United  Nations 
Alan  Lee  Keyes.  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Department  of  State 
George  E.  Moose,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Benin. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Philip   Abrams.   of   Massachusetts,   to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, vice  Donald  I.  Hovde.  resigned. 
Mississippi  River  Commission 
Brig.  Gen.  Jerome  Bernard  Hllmes.  330- 
28-3943.  U.S.  Army,  to  l)e  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi    River   Commission,    under    the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved   28   June    1879   (21   Stat.   37)   (33 
U.S.C.  642). 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  August  31. 
1983,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983: 
Department  of  State 
George  Roberts  Andrews,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 


bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Mauriti- 
us. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Richard  H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank.  vice  Joseph  S. 
Bracewell. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Barbara  E.  McConnell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1983,  vice  Elizabeth 
E.  Bailey,  resigned. 

Barbara  E.  McConnell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  term  of  6  years  expir- 
ing Deceml)er  31,  1989  (reappointment). 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

Saundra  Brown  Armstrong,  of  California, 
to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  for  a  term  of  7 
years  from  October  27,  1983,  vice  Edith 
Barksdale  Sloan,  term  expiring. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  S.  PusUy.  147-22-7564PR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Lawrence,  452-44- 
8487,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  LaVem  E.  Weber,  445-16-9508, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
To  be  colonel 

LINE  OF  the  air  FORCE 

Fabian,  Felix  M.,  Jr.,  533-36-5346 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Baugh,  Gary  E.,  528-54-0479 
Beckett,  Ralph  G.,  412-68-7067 
Boyd,  James  A.,  Jr.,  135-34-3787 
Cable,  Hobart  S.,  II,  287-38-9774 
Copher,  Ernest  A.,  431-74-3310 
Eskeli,  Terrence  L.,  477-44-7705 
Forsyth,  John  P.,  IV,  224-58-3259 
Gateff,  Eli  D.,  049-34-6878 
Hartsell,  William  S.,  Ill,  250-76-0404 
Heinke,  Wayne  R.,  305-46-8605 
Hershfield,  Norman  A.,  274-40-0712 
Hoekstra,  Sidney  S.,  541-44-4612 
List.  Leonard  L..  440-46-5840 


NihUl.  Michael  T..  261-64-7357 
Obuchowski.  Alphonso  J..  Jr..  049-34-2511 
Potter.  Gary  C.  008-30-7377 
Robinson.  Roy  H..  III.  575-42-1417 
Rogers.  William  S..  Jr..  248-72-5096 
Ruest.  James  W..  023-32-8206 
Sievers.  Donald  W.,  504-48-1120 
Townsend,  Lawrence  W..  217-40-2171 
Wardle,  John  R.,  295-34-7974 
To  be  major 

Binam,  Gary  B.,  524-54-4255 
Carpenter,  David  A..  191-34-3244 
Carver.  John  P.,  539-42-4226 
CaUlano.  Charles  P..  090-36-5146 
Dillman.  Wayne  D..  407-56-8049 
Roudabush.  Richard  R..  484-54-3750 
Somers.  Daniel  J..  140-38-9635 
Strange.  James  T..  Jr..  455-70-6108 
Tullis.  John  L.,  585-54-5683 
Whitecotton,  William  R.,  234-74-3150 

JUDGE  advocate 

To  be  major 
Cruzayala,  Victor  L.,  581-98-0622 


NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Belville.  Brenda  L.,  276-42-7581 


BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Dunlap.  James  H..  437-48-3942 


In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  OF  the  air  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Frederick  H.  Porster,  410-76-6694 
Maj.  William  G.  Hendrickson,  482-52-7287 
Maj.  Cullen  A.  Hollister,  527-60-7034 
Maj.  Robert  L.  Homer,  089-36-0738 
Maj.  Stephen  D.  Kelly,  382-40-8487 
Maj.  Charles  E.  McClanahan,  224-52-6886 
Maj.  William  C.  Miller,  518-44-8476 
Richard  P.  O'Grady,  506-34-6308 
William  J.  Ouellette,  380-40-0652 
Donald  H.  Schendel,  473-52-4689 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Robert  A.  Boedecker,  393-44-4349 
Maj.  Bienvenido  T.  Samson,  103-42-5847 

NURSE  CORPS 

Maj.  Janet  I.  Bailey,  511-44-7164 
Maj.  Martha  T.  Dusa,  419-60-5771 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  OF  the  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Stanley  I.  Anderson.  519-52-2507 
Maj.  Ronald  L.  Briggs,  197-28-2169 
Maj.  Barry  J.  Cantor.  338-34-6717 

Walter  C.  Corish.  Jr..  260-64-3798 
.  John  R.  Foyen.  501-48-9995 
Maj.  Harry  R.  Pumey.  527-48-2856 
Maj.  Neal  M.  Gendler.  476-48-1249 
Maj.  Elmer  B.  Harris,  417-46-1486 
Maj.  Keith  R.  Johnson.  475-40-6887 
Maj.  Ronald  L.  Kurth,  472-50-8681 
Maj.  Richard  G.  Rose,  563-58-8123 


Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 

Maj. 


Maj. 
Maj. 


Maj.  John  F.  Rosenburg,  380-40-6669 
Maj.  Laurence  R.  Rutt,  181-32-4879 
Maj.  Thomas  M.  Sellers,  444-42-6842 
Maj.  Wallace  R.  Tousey.  132-38-9781 
Maj.  James  A.  Van  Eynde.  411-56-6526 
Maj.  Clifford  E.  Wisser.  370-38-1985 

LEGAL 

Maj.  John  T.  Johnson.  042-34-6676 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Maj.  Claudius  R.  Klimt,  468-54-8102 
Maj.  Charles  W.  Rudd,  453-64-4669 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi- 
cated: 

LINE  OF  the  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 
Campbell,  Robbins  W.,  458-68-8533 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  ap- 
pointment into  the  Regular  Army  as  appro- 
priate, in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major 
Abad,  Crispin  A.,  227-72-3240 
Abbott,  Richard  L.,  565-60-8231 
Abel,  Stephen  G.,  185-44-7705 
Abizaid,  John  P.,  563-76-6229 
Acosta,  Gabriel,  Jr.,  526-72-2575 
Acree,  Nathan  E.,  Jr.,  226-68-0328 
Adair,  LawTence  R.,  101-38-1436 
Adam.  Gary  L..  529-68-3869 
Adams.  Andrew  E..  265-94-2000 
Adams.  Benjamin  M..  264-94-9527 
Adams.  Billy  J..  413-88-9867 
Adams,  Gary  E.,  444-54-5173 
Adams,  James  M.,  196-40-6394 
Adams,  Michael  R.,  308-50-4887 
Adams,  Richard  A..  455-94-9023 
Addison.  Gary  R..  231-72-8958 
Adee.  Daniel  S.,  359-40-7073 
Agustln,  Enrique  J.,  568-74-3210 
Albers,  Lester  H.,  Jr.,  086-44-2297 
Albert,  Joseph  J.,  192-40-1174 
Aldrich,  Robert  C,  224-64-6019 
Alexander,  Don  W.,  456-70-0636 
Alexander.  Joseph  C.  Jr..  564-72-9714 
Alexander.  Kenneth  D.,  255-68-9602 
Alexander,  Michael  D.,  460-90-0142 
Allen,  Harry  P.,  021-42-4158 

Allen,  Henry  H.,  478-62-5166 

Allen,  James  M.,  431-80-3904 

Allen,  Milton  K.,  526-80-0976 

Allen,  Ronald  L..  396-50-1146 

Allred,  Joseph  L.,  529-62-1546 

Almero,  Daniel  A.,  544-60-4649 

Alonso,  Ricardo  L.,  583-42-3603 

Alvarez,  Francisco  J.,  145-46-1226 

Amadeo,  Dana  S.,  548-90-2492 

Anderson,  John  C.  021-40-7510 

Anderson,  John  D..  476-44-7543 

Anderson.  Larry  D..  419-62-6370 

Anderson.  Michael  T.,  154-42-3511 

Anderson,  Monty  J.,  504-48-6528 

Andrew,  Flynn  L.,  527-56-4874 

Andrews,  Robert  L.,  160-36-1963 

Angelschultz,  Deborah  L.,  536-46-6120 

Ankley,  Steven  P.,  228-78-4146 

Annin,  Anne  V.,  214-52-5919 

Annin,  David  E.,  213-58-8410 

Ansley,  Stephen  P.,  410-88-5884 

Anthony.  Philip  W..  479-60-0362 

Arbona.  Pedro  L..  256-08-0426 

Aston.  Michael  E..  518-58-8109 

Atkinson.  Curtis  P..  388-54-9164 


Atkinson.  WUliam  E..  239-78-2978 
Austin,  MerriU  D.,  II.  413-74-9515 
Austin.  William  G..  Jr..  467-88-5358 
Aylward.  Robert  W..  551-80-2228 
Babb.  Charles  M.,  227-72-6512 
Babb,  Joseph  G..  005-52-3699 
Babbitt,  Richard  R.,  078-40-7497 
Babylon,  William  T.,  213-50-1586 
Bacon,  Alan  J.,  524-58-7127 
Bailey,  Michael  J.,  432-02-9785 
Bailey.  Peter  M.,  401-66-9053 
Bailey,  William  W.,  076-38-5067 
Bain,  Linda  L..  017-38-7736 
Baker,  Charles  B.,  414-84-1255 
Baker,  Daniel  J.,  244-86-6291 
Baker,  John  H..  220-54-9042 
Baker.  Leon  B..  542-56-0255 
Bakian.  Gregory  J..  380-50-2965 
Bakken.  Keith  W..  398-56-5727 
Banker.  Gary  W..  020-36-7945 
Banks.  Quentln  W.,  Jr.,  577-72-4203 
Barb,  John  M.,  420-70-4669 
Barbee,  George  L.,  256-80-2270 
Barbee,  John  C,  520-50-7730 
Barbee,  Luther  D.,  452-92-5314 
Barclay,  Michael  L.,  305-56-3766 
Bareford,  Richard  C,  078-44-3693 
Barfoot,  Van  T.,  Jr.,  423-62-8659 
Bargewell,  Eldon  A.,  533-48-6135 
Barone,  Lyle,  576-52-2119 
Barry,  James  M.,  260-78-8422 
BarU,  Randolph  C,  466-84-5622 
Barth,  John  D.,  153-42-7298 
Bartok,  Louis  J.,  154-42-7907 
Basquill,  Stephen  A..  261-92-7440 
Bastone.  John  J..  119-44-8141 
Batt.  William  T..  280-48-2466 
Batts.  Joe  R.,  587-10-6547 
Bauer.  Thomas  A..  548-72-1636 
Baugh.  James  A..  573-82-7704 
Baugh.  William  L..  570-70-3395 
Baughman.  James  P..  510-58-8202 
Baum.  Bruce  A..  555-76-0677 
Baum.  David  B.,  539-52-3062 
Bazemore.  Haywood  M..  225-68-5641 
Beard.  Walter  S..  238-90-7963 
Beasley.  Brad  M..  294-50-0311 
Beatty.  Timothy  J..  420-70-8022 
Beaty.  Douglas  R..  275-48-2153 
Beck.  Charles  D..  Jr..  526-78-5459 
Beckett.  Jack  D.,  253-76-8269 
Becton.  Joel  D..  239-78-4271 
Belcher.  Richard  A..  032-38-«907 
Belford.  Matthew  J..  239-90-3784 
Bell.  Richard.  Jr..  312-50-3618 
Bell.  Robert  D..  Jr.,  273-44-3816 
Bell,  Steven  E.,  479-56-1046 
Bellinghausen,  Robert  E.,  480-54-7480 
Belobraydic,  Jerome  D.,  337-36-0948 
Benfer,  Dermis  E.,  298-44-9386 
Bennett,  Douglas  M.,  535-54-5740 
Bennett,  Michael  C,  564-68-8043 
Bennett,  Raymond  K.,  396-56-9541 
Bentle,  Mark  E.,  313-56-0008 
Bergeret,  Gregory  P.,  116-38-2069 
Bergeron,  Scott  M..  587-34-4580 
Berlin,  Charles  H..  Ill,  122-44-9758 
Berry,  Corlis  S.,  Ill,  417-66-1099 
Berry,  Jerry  C.  430-90-0445 
Bertholf.  Jan  C.  227-74-3975 
Bertocchi.  Stephen  J..  061-44-6323 
Beshirl.  Michael  W..  252-84-0218 
Bessler.  James  E..  377-56-5907 
Bice.  William  S..  Jr..  321-48-8072 
Bideaux.  James  A..  479-60-8208 
Bierman.  Gary  R..  509-56-3015 
Biggs.  John  D.,  483-60-6320 
Bikus,  David  L.,  256-86-8821 
Billings,  David  N.,  Jr.,  432-88-3784 
Billings,  Mark  W.,  255-90-0720 
Bills,  Richard  B.,  463-78-9581 
Bingham,  Henry  L..  587-14-7316 
Bird,  Graham  D..  Jr.,  259-68-5977 
Birmingham,  Daniel  M.,  076-42-8211 
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Black.  Edward  A..  262-92-0982 
Blanchard.  Christopher  J..  567-78-0518 
Blankenbeckler.  Paul  N..  411-88-4047 
Blickenstaff.  Scott  E..  528-62-4990 
Blythe.  Michael  J..  495-52-7960 
Bobowik.  Rheinenoah  R..  157-44-7530 
Boevers.  Bruce  E..  479-56-3768 
Bogdanski.  Thomas  H..  126-36-9496 
Bokor,  Karen  L..  486-48-9710 
Bol.  Steven  R..  304-56-4963 
Boiler.  Quellen  D..  Jr..  226-62-1874 
Bollinger.  Michael  D..  503-56-4152 
Bondi.  James  J..  549-86-3604 
Borchini.  Charles  P..  212-56-5554 
Border.  Gary  L..  506-68-4796 
Borges.  Dwight  L..  039-30-6706 
Bork.  Donald  A..  391-54-3941 
Borman,  Terry  R..  508-64-5183 
Borosky.  Peter  H..  089-42-8303 
Borst.  Barry  M..  125-40-5538 
Borstad.  Donald  E..  504-62-1685 
Borzino.  Bruce  E..  047-46-8666 
Bosner.  Gregory  A..  193-36-6643 
Boswell.  James  D..  459-92-2709 
Bothe.  Steven  E..  217-50-9494 
Boulter.  Douglas  R..  164-44-8452 
Bourn.  Guy  M..  502-66-3022 
Bowers.  William  S..  408-88-0871 
Box.  James  H..  Jr..  587-05-8805 
Boyd.  Douglas  M..  240-88-3946 
Boyd.  Luke  M..  Jr..  024-40-4275 
Boyd.  Sundra  J..  460-76-6120 
Boylston.  Robert  L..  237-84-1139 
Bradford.  John  W..  431-02-2840 
Bralley.  James  H..  457-82-2663 
Brammell.  Gary  G..  402-70-1756 
Brandenburg.  William  H..  223-66-9945 
Brandt.  Duane  E.,  482-64-1683 
Branham.  James  M..  271-46-8798 
Bransford.  Paul  D..  412-86-6074 
Brantley.  Charles  K..  444-50-8343 
Brassard.  Barry  V..  266-88-3248 
Braun.  Daniel  G..  502-60-0907 
Bray.  John  J.,  Jr..  187-38-1186 
Brehm.  Ronald  R.,  461-80-5627 
Brendsel.  Allan  C.  503-58-9022 
Breneman.  Steven  H..  498-54-1869 
Brennan.  Kevin  V..  132-38-0263 
Brewer.  Britton  W..  230-76-3330 
Brewer,  Paul  G..  248-92-8881 
Briceland.  Patrick  J..  293-44-2008 
Bridewell.  George  O..  226-66-4659 
Bridges.  Marvin  E..  261-76-6921 
Brigham.  Mark  D..  334-40-8989 
Briner.  Kenneth  M..  576-62-5037 
Bringman.  Robert  W..  387-48-1001 
Brisson.  Douglas  D..  229-78-2141 
Britton.  Dallas  P..  545-84-9471 
Brletich,  Robert  P..  163-42-1050 
Broadhurst.  Walker  C.  255-76-8925 
Bronstein.  Lawrence  G..  413-90-3496 
Brontoli.  Richard  F..  069-44-2483 
Brown.  Charles  M..  212-58-3925 
Brown.  Douglas  J..  246-82-9098 
Brown.  Gary  L..  226-62-7867 
Brown.  George.  247-84-4413 
Brown.  Herbert  G..  429-98-8131 
Brown.  Isaac.  421-74-0156 
Brown.  Josie  L..  249-90-9848 
Brown.  Kerry  M..  551-80-2435 
Brown.  Larry  E..  242-80-3637 
Brown.  Marilla  J..  005-54-5711 
Brown.  Michael  L..  527-90-8423 
Brown.  Walter  D.,  III.  227-56-3188 
Brown.  William  A..  III.  236-80-0436 
Brown.  William  N  ,  420-68-9741 
Brownlee.  Daniel  P..  192-42-6753 
Broyles.  John  B..  452-84-2179 
Broz.  Thomas  A..  035-32-3500 
Bruley.  Roger  L..  322-40-1220 
Brunson.  Crawford  V..  430-98-6279 
Bryan.  Claude  G..  419-66-2134 
Bryan.  George  M..  178-42-1479 
Bryan.  Michael  H..  520-48-1189 
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Bryant.  James  J..  255-74-1949 
Bryant.  Thurman  P..  Jr..  462-84-6080 
Bubb.  David  L..  327-44-1333 
Buchanan.  Uoyd  W..  Jr..  585-05-3529 
Bucher.  Richard  T.,  174-38-3380 
Buchner.  Bruce  D..  346-40-6605 
Buckingham.  Gary  C.  214-48-5440 
Buehler.  David  J..  504-50-7018 
Buell.  David  C.  558-76-1775 
Bufner.  Mark  A..  416-68-4173 
Bugert.  William.  300-46-7238 
Buggy.  Robert  J..  166-42-0087 
Bullard.  Ronald  S..  254-84-7153 
Burd.  James  M..  192-42-9320 
Burghart.  Daniel  L..  395-50-1132 
Burke.  Donald  S..  Jr..  049-40-4386 
Burke.  Michael  D..  550-92-5019 
Bums.  Mark  C.  527-98-4515 
Burrows,  Daniel  J..  193-38-5200 
Burse,  Billy  J..  487-48-6539 
Burton.  Elmo  G..  550-86-7115 
Burton.  Jeffrey  E..  231-68-8069 
Burton.  Lester  L..  532-48-6998 
Burton.  Michael  A..  291-50-6291 
Burton.  Nancy  E.,  240-80-6817 
Burton,  Thomas  L..  412-86-7888 
Bushee.  Charles  E..  021-34-7025 
Bustamante.  Elaine  S.,  015-32-8299 
Bustamante.  Elias  C.  526-84-2237 
Butcher.  Bruce  O..  532-50-8800 
Buthome.  Neil  R..  441-54-5285 
Butler.  Richard  A..  562-56-9056 
Butler.  Thomas  R..  215-36-3868 
Butts.  Kent  H..  262-94-2112 
Byers.  Mark  E..  148-40-4119 
Byrd.  Duane  E..  463-92-6158 
Byrd.  Larry  G..  226-74-9489 
Cabell.  Ben  R..  579-70-3015 
Cadow.  Robert  E..  171-44-8111 
Cage.  Allen  O..  Jr..  235-74-0019 
Caldwell.  Samuel  R..  229-64-5222 
Callahan.  Michael  B..  553-80-3675 
Callaway.  John  L.,  Ill,  258-80-5635 
Campbell.  Kevin  T..  021-42-6308 
Campbell.  Roscoe  W..  578-68-2976 
Canavera.  Clifford  G.,  390-50-5781 
Canavera.  Debra  A..  247-98-1462 
Canciglia.  Henry  R.,  231-70-5304 
Canfield.  Earl  A..  493-56-8398 
Cannata.  Gregory  A..  325-42-2962 
Cannon,  Jeanette  M..  532-58-1259 
Cannon,  Mark  E..  013-42-9347 
Cannon.  Thomas  A..  Jr..  422-66-3017 
Cantlon.  Scott  E..  312-48-7606 
Cantu.  FYank.  Jr..  261-92-6361 
Carcamo.  Billy  E..  587-44-3070 
Carder.  Ronald  D..  494-54-3942 
Carder.  Stephen  P..  404-72-9293 
Cardini.  Robert  E..  048-42-5160 
Carlson.  John  D.,  449-96-4148 
Carlson.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  518-66-5019 
Carlson,  Neil  R.,  030-38-0533 
Carney,  Michael  P..  105-42-6212 
Carr,  Herbert  M.,  III.  231-60-1742 
Carr.  Jerome.  160-42-1201 
Carr.  Regis  J..  228-78-3588 
Carraway.  Thomas  P..  445-52-2387 
Carraway.  William  D..  174-40-1730 
Carriker.  James  K.,  543-50-1091 
Carroll.  Judyann.  004-54-7457 
Carstens.  Joseph  E..  III.  467-86-4196 
Carter.  Roger  G..  498-56-8388 
Caruthers.  Michael  E..  409-76-6257 
Carver.  Dale  A..  341-44-4883 
Gary,  John  N..  511-52-9059 
Casey.  Patrick  W.,  099-42-1859 
Casey.  Timothy  J..  499-58-5623 
Caspers.  Robert  W..  423-64-1067 
Castro.  Evans.  582-98-1220 
Cate.  Warren  D..  463-86  1709 
Cavaiani.  Martha  E..  256-86-3619 
Cavin.  William  R..  Jr..  402-64-0785 
Cecalupo.  John  V..  127-38-0899 
Cemiglia.  James  A..  434-74-0776 


Cerone.  Joseph  D..  060-44-4886 
Chadick.  William  G..  587-56-6763 
Chalkley.  James  R..  227-64-7818 
Chalko.  ChrUtopher  G..  339-40-4409 
Challender.  Thomas  D.,  357-44-6751 
Chambers.  Herbert.  Jr..  439-76-2475 
Chapls.  Kenneth  C.  274-42-8291 
Chapman.  Andrew  J..  II,  227-74-4618 
Charkow.  Stephen  E..  131-40-9342 
Charles.  John  R..  Jr.,  266-88-4854 
Chiaventone.  Frederick  J..  158-42-0027 
Chicago.  Prank  J.,  530-26-4551 
Childs.  Thomas  M..  248-92-1721 
Chlng.  Richard  M..  423-64-5995 
Choate.  Kenneth.  400-70-3993 
Christensen.  Christopher  S..  366-52-9975 
Christian.  Sargent.  III.  225-76-5070 
Christian.  Silas  H..  III.  255-82-5205 
Christianson.  Jeffrey  N..  260-78-3593 
Christianson.  Thomas  E..  394-54-9495 
Christie.  Donald  H..  Jr..  148-44-9261 
Christman.  Alan  E..  527-82-0590 
Christopher,  George  K..  226-68-3630 
Chychota,  Michael  T.,  521-78-9874 
Cini.  Robert  P..  328-42-3381 
Cippele.  Alfred  D..  466-82-6624 
Ciriaco.  John  J.,  125-42-3340 
Clare.  Ralph  B..  Jr..  171-38-8131 
Clark.  Andre.  095-42-9630 
Clark.  Charles  S..  Jr..  263-08-6221 
Clark.  Dennis  K..  409-88-5419 
Clark.  Patricia  A..  212-48-2778 
Clark.  Thomas  G..  464-72-5976 
Clark,  Thomas  R..  III.  213-56-1439 
Clarke.  John  O..  262-94-9856 
Clarke.  Lamar.  256-76-4021 
Clemence.  Robert  D..  Jr..  135-42-4821 
Clements,  Denis  T..  486-52-9359 
Cloyd.  William  L..  520-50-7854 
Coats.  Charies  S..  Jr..  281-46-4286 
Coats.  Stephen  D..  334-42-4413 
Cockrell.  William  S..  234-74-5043 
Coe.  William  C.  491-54-8880 
Coffman,  Sammy  L.,  432-98-1091 
Colaw,  Sandra  L..  230-76-3205 
Cole.  Gary  R..  379-42-8716 
Coleman.  Frederick  D..  295-50-3274 
Coleman.  Gary  L..  419-66-6370 
Collier.  John  A..  Jr..  467-76-7676 
Collier.  Mark  C.  372-58-2712 
Collins.  Colin  P..  214-56-2951 
Collins.  Neal  W..  153-44-5645 
Collins.  Richard  O..  427-98-0509 
Colonna.  Edward  N..  143-42-5811 
Commisso.  Richard  J..  071-42-7464 
Como.  John  A..  133-38-9994 
Compton.  David  N..  411-84-3680 
Condit.  Howard  R.,  228-78-4144 
Conley.  Michael  E..  Sr..  255-80-8876 
Connery.  Gregory  L.,  506-68-9555 
Coruiors,  Robert  W..  382-50-5541 
Conover.  Gregory  B..  527-88-7464 
Conrad.  Charles  G..  544-52-8955 
Conrad.  Scott  W..  548-90-7441 
Conte.  Nicholas  A..  070-40-2449 
Conway.  James  E..  227-60-0091 
Conway.  Paul  L.,  095-38-8968 
Cook.  John  M.,  314-48-6510 
Cook.  Kelly  C.  510-50-1927 
Cooler.  Ernest  W.,  III.  250-82-8783 
Cooper.  Edward  V.,  II.  405-68-1268 
Copeland.  Raymond  C.  547-74-7572 
Corcoran.  Daniel  P..  585-36-4341 
Corley.  Harry  L..  421-68-9291 
Comett.  Stanley  N..  401-72-3334 
Correa.  Peter  C.  267-76-1396 
Cortez.  Christopher  A..  567-92-8421 
Cottrell.  Scott  B..  409-92-3246 
Coulson.  Gordon  H..  536-54-6976 
Cozza.  Prank  D.,  189-42-5945 
Crabtree,  Brent  A..  261-94-6588 
Craig.  Dean  E..  481-64-4178 
Craig.  Jerry  D..  433-76-8548 
Craig.  Joseph  R..  257-76-8736 
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Cramer,  Robert  G.,  Jr..  230-68-0010 
Cray,  John  C  112-42-5995 
Creach,  George  C.  Jr..  458-68-9359 
Crenshaw.  Charles  T..  III.  463-88-7342 
Crevar.  Jeffrey  A..  205-40-6998 
Crew.  Gregory  O..  264-82-9674 
Cribbs.  James  D..  444-42-8012 
Cribbs.  John  M..  216-52-6696 
Cribbs.  Wayne  R..  264-68-3023 
Crosby,  Richard  D..  III.  229-66-7813 
Cross.  Milton  J.,  Jr..  230-68-6816 
Crowson.  Dwaln  L..  567-54-3475 
Crump.  Christopher  H..  414-80-2183 
Culclasure.  Charles  P..  249-94-4276 
Cullen.  Michael  T.,  527-92-1827 
Culley.  James  S..  248-94-6056 
Cummings.  John  H..  II.  484-52-9338 
Cummins.  Michael  L..  432-90-6426 
Cunningham.  Mark  A..  501-58-6077 
Curran.  John  M.,  263-04-6656 
Curry.  Frederick  T..  487-60-0119 
Curry.  Geneva  E..  429-82-7283 
Curry,  Steven  P..  231-66-7519 
Curtis.  Burleigh  E..  032-38-3045 
Curtis.  Edward  D..  440-50-6861 
Curtis.  Philip  C,  252-74-3678 
Dabling,  Robert  C,  529-72-0606 
Dailey.  Grover  H.,  Jr..  255-80-1180 
Dalby.  Robert  D..  542-62-5445 
Daly.  John  H..  Jr..  552-88-3186 
Dalzell.  Gerald  S..  033-38-1621 
Danhof.  Ronald  P..  412-76-7544 
Daniel.  Larry  A..  424-68-8759 
Darnell.  Undell  D.,  537-50-6576 
Daschke,  Carl  E.,  384-44-2135 
Davenport,  Brian  W..  231-64-4183 
Davenport.  Clyde  E.,  526-88-8125 
Daves.  Joseph  H..  270-52-8306 
David.  Richard  A..  154-38-9006 
Davidson,  Kirk  W.,  524-66-9760 
Davis,  Daniel  J.,  378-52-2838 
DavU.  David  J.,  196-42-2110 
Davis.  Dennis  C.  441-56-9496 
Davis.  Gary  R..  492-54-2596 
Davis.  James  A..  401-74-9285 
Davis.  Joe  B..  419-62-3142 
Davis.  Russell  A..  259-84-9657 
Davis,  Wayne  D.,  Jr..  344-38-4019 
Davis,  William  J.,  HI,  207-38-9100 
Dawkins.  Reginald.  579-70-6068 
Day.  John  W..  436-86-4459 
Day.  Paul  L..  442-50-1747 
Days.  Douglas  L..  012-40-4398 
Deal.  John  C,  421-70-4716 
Deason.  George  L.,  429-92-0672 
Deatherage,  William  N.,  200-42-5612 
Deatley,  Richard  D.,  360-40-7112 
Debow.  Michael  J..  507-62-6866 
Debroux.  James  P..  392-56-9040 
Decker.  Robert  L..  240-78-3601 
Dedmond,  Tony  L..  534-44-1938 
Deeter.  Louis  P..  430-94-5314 
Degroate.  Ralph.  044-44-7594 
Deharde.  Mark  A..  453-92-9667 
Dekanter,  Scipio,  Jr.,  464-78-1789 
Delane.  James  L..  460-76-8296 
Delcambre,  Christopher  G.,  423-62-0028 
Delcarlo.  George  H..  530-34-1496 
Delong.  Richard  A..  411-90-2322 
Dennis.  Norman  D.,  Jr..  490-54-9144 
Derr.  Steve  E.,  379-52-4148 
Derrick.  Duane  G..  579-58-5914 
Dethier.  Gerard.  Jr..  573-82-0469 
Devins.  John  E.,  276-52-8940 
Dews,  Hampton.  II.  464-84-9012 
Dey.  Michael  J..  244-74-5771 
Dezelan,  Dennis  J.,  294-40-7736 
Dial.  Steven  M..  233-86-0154 
Dickens.  Stephen  E.,  422-70-1207 
Dickinson.  Keith  A.,  515-46-1869 
Dille,  Henry  W..  Jr..  458-88-9952 
Dipprey,  Larry  W..  458-78-5949 
Diviney.  John  P.,  Jr..  245-72-5067 
Dixon,  Earnest  J.,  587-24-4601 


Doan.  William  W..  Jr.,  408-78-6538 
Dobbins.  Uoyd  R..  Jr..  270-52-2618 
Dobeck.  Kenneth  R..  011-44-9772 
Dobson,  William  J..  Ill,  042-36-9448 
Dodd.  Mary  C,  307-50-4083 
Dodgen.  Larry  J..  438-74-5373 
Dolan.  Michael  J.,  045-42-8691 
Dolan.  Peter  P..  223-76-0631 
Domaszek.  Gerald  R.,  388-56-2566 
Donahue.  Michael  L.,  447-46-7295 
Donnell,  Charles  A..  524-76-1379 
Donnelly.  Joseph  P..  069-42-0420 
Doomink,  Barbara,  536-60-2221 
Dopieralski,  Edmund  M..  297-44-4836 
Doroski.  Charles  P..  224-74-3107 
Dotchin,  Richard  D.,  163-44-3853 
Doty.  Douglas  E.,  358-38-5522 
Dougherty,  Francis  L.,  107-40-9011 
Doughty,  Michael  C,  079-44-3129 
Dountz,  Raymond  D.,  280-38-0472 
Dowalgo.  John  E.,  045-46-2395 
Downey.  Leo  T.,  Ill,  584-26-4425 
Doyle,  Gerald  S.,  138-46-0790 
Doyle,  Toni  E..  314-50-2059 
Doyle,  William  A.,  Jr..  215-50-2045 
Drechsel.  William  P..  143-42-8983 
Dresen.  Thomas  E..  391-52-8699 
Driggers.  Robert  A..  Jr..  261-78-5722 
Drotos,  Louis  J..  294-50-3990 
Drozd.  Timothy  P..  281-46-8546 
Drucker,  Merrit  P..  131-42-7116 
Drummond,  Janet  E.,  575-58-9209 
Drydale.  John  A..  212-48-7056 
Dubose.  Charles  B..  250-80-3522 
Duhaime.  Jimmy  R..  420-70-2239 
Duley.  Christopher  A..  540-60-1765 
Dull,  Daniel  R..  208-38-2172 
Dunn,  James  A..  Jr.,  575-60-3068 
Dunn.  William  M.,  Jr.,  449-92-3668 
Durham,  Edward  J..  Jr.,  009-38-4985 
Duston,  Paul  S.,  004-44-4272 
Dvorsky,  Paul  A..  192-40-3110 
Dyck.  Edward  I..  510-48-2793 
Dye.  John  R..  464-94-0909 
Dykes,  John  M.,  435-80-7859 
Easter,  Albert  V..  432-02-7667 
Easter.  Cornelius.  455-88-1331 
Eastman.  Terrance  J..  505-70-4481 
Ebright,  Richard  P.,  548-84-9024 
Eckert,  Gregory  M..  094-40-2431 
Edens.  William  T..  249-94-3527 
EdmUton,  Bruce  B.,  465-66-1174 
Edmonds.  Larry  M..  497-50-3274 
Edwards.  James  T.,  497-54-2253 
Ehly,  William  E.,  196-38-5295 
Eikenberry,  Karl  W.,  399-48-5197 
Elliott.  John  R..  230-76-6887 
Elliott.  Kenneth  S..  330-44-5705 
Elliott.  Merle  B..  224-72-4025 
Ellis.  Steven  L..  282-48-0536 
Ellis,  William  H.,  II.  531-52-4119 
Elmore.  Joe  R..  421-72-2398 
Endicott.  Samuel  C  400-64-7277 
Engel.  Richard  A..  517-56-2478 
Engle,  Charies  B.,  Jr.,  265-82-4785 
Engle.  Saundra  L..  458-78-2109 
Epley,  William  W..  567-82-0829 
Ervin.  Kent  E..  219-52-7669 
Essary.  Douglas  W..  547-62-2142 
Estes.  David  R..  229-66-9443 
Everett.  Dorothy  A..  539-42-7788 
Everett.  John  P.,  143-40-7433 
Everett.  Michael  W.,  577-68-2040 
Everett,  Paul  W.,  402-64-2018 
Fabio,  Robert  M..  150-42-7306 
Pabrizio.  Erick  R..  524-66-1968 
Page.  Dale  E.,  569-58-6262 
Fague,  Richard  A.,  544-54-5981 
Farrell,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  527-56-5148 
Parrell,  Patrick  T..  163-36-8732 
Fasulo.  Robert  J.,  056-44-1091 
Path.  Robert  D..  153-42-4715 
Peagin,  Russell  K.,  257-80-3736 
Federle.  Philip  P..  276-44-0167 


Fedora,  David  P..  501-58-1234 
Peeley,  John  P..  Jr..  565-82-3238 
Peeney,  Christopher  D.,  551-74-9892 
Fehlauer.  Albert  E..  143-38-0498 
Pehrenbach.  Raymond  G..  511-58-1140 
Feil,  Scott  R..  293-48-8069 
Pender.  David  L..  496-56-9285 
Ferguson,  Marion  M.,  456-92-4244 
Ferguson.  Mercer  E.,  498-54-4995 
Fernandez.  Joseph  C  547-84-5058 
Femekes,  Robert  W..  573-66-5800 
Ferrer.  Ricardo  V..  581-98-8620 
Ferris,  George  H.,  057-44-4369 
Ferschweiler,  Keith  J..  544-56-6621 
Fetter.  David  N..  576-56-6913 
Fields.  Tommie  L..  Jr..  444-52-7838 
Fields,  Watson  H.,  Jr.,  272-42-7897 
Filling.  Robert  L..  153-42-6848 
Filter.  William  P..  398-46-0415 
Finley.  Herman  P.,  Jr..  550-74-9946 
Fischer.  Robert  G..  473-64-3828 
Fitzpatrick.  Bernard  D..  333-42-9194 
Fix,  Gayle  W.,  417-52-8742 
Flack,  Geary  M.,  239-76-8025 
Flavin,  Mark  J..  011-40-7557 
Fleming.  Vernon  L..  510-44-2893 
Flesher.  James  A.,  444-46-9802 
Fleske.  Louis  P.,  509-52-2564 
Fletcher.  William  J.,  264-94-7875 
Flint.  Randolph  A.,  587-52-8992 
Flood,  John  M..  415-80-7254 
Florence,  Phillip,  252-74-9487 
Foelker,  Mark  P..  264-04-7132 
Pones.  Ronald  E..  219-48-2615 
Poster.  Donald  R..  445-54-9916 
Fotheringham.  Peter  W..  143-46-5186 
Fox.  William  P..  231-70-0654 
Pracassa.  Robert  M..  381-58-8359 
Frank.  Daniel  T..  259-82-3419 
Prankl.  George  H..  422-66-5967 
Franklin.  Charles  D..  223-76-1146 
Franklin.  William  A..  415-88-7862 
Franks.  Edwin  L..  156-42-7567 
Franks,  Robert  P.,  389-52-7789 
Praza,  Richard  N.,  445-54-3591 
Preckleton,  Robert  N..  518-60-1473 
Frederick,  Irene  S.,  391-44-3238 
Fredericks.  Brian  E..  148-44-7175 
Freeberg.  Charles  A..  205-40-6377 
Freeman.  Charles  L..  416-74-6207 
Freeman,  Michael  E..  422-64-1724 
Freeman.  Stephen  E.,  311-54-9076 
Prick.  Roger  D..  358-42-4091 
Fritz.  Gary  R..  341-44-9720 
Prizzell.  Russell  J..  230-76-7471 
Frost.  Monta  M..  461-88-4659 
Pukumitsu,  Keith  K..  576-56-9620 
Puller.  James  R..  III.  233-84-0963 
Fuller.  Leslie  L..  256-82-0504 
Pulton.  George  A..  451-88-6099 
Furio.  Michael  A..  258-76-6859 
Furlong.  Mickey  D..  542-50-9911 
Furioni.  Joe  P..  009-38-8422 
Purr.  Stephen  R..  212-54-9888 
Gaeke.  Ralph  E..  388-48-6707 
Galing.  Bernard  W..  Jr..  228-78-1604 
Gallagher.  Charies  A..  009-34-3179 
Gallagher.  James  R.,  166-36-2359 
Gallagher,  Terrance  M.,  087-42-5011 
Gallen,  John  F.,  399-54-6298 
Gannon,  Thomas  P.,  148-44-0019 
Gano.  James  L..  279-42-9136 
Gant,  Eugene  E..  515-34-3055 
Garabato.  Franklin  M..  537-54-7604 
Garcia.  Apolonio  B..  585-34-3865 
Garcia.  George  E..  495-56-6793 
Garcia,  Robert  459-84-1875 
Gardner.  George  R..  082-44-9123 
Gardner.  Stephen  W..  106-38-6329 
Gamer,  Steven  E..  417-74-9812 
Garrambone,  Michael  W.,  264-82-6701 
Garretson.  Jeremiah  P..  554-84-0745 
Garrett.  Jimmy  P..  458-88-6690 
Garrison.  Buckner  L.,  415-84-3591 
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Garves.  Joseph  K..  249-72-6871 
Garza.  Jesus.  466-60-0136 
Gately.  John  B..  470-64-3446 
Gaughan.  Richard  L..  276-50-8305 
Gay.  John  C.  555-84-3997 
Gaziano.  Joseph  P..  345-40-0288 
Gearheart.  Robert  E.,  517-64-4442 
Gebhard.  Norman  A..  505-64-1501 
Gemmell.  Daniel  R..  175-38-9888 
Genser.  Steven  R..  319-38-1643 
Gentle.  Hope  L..  255-78-6236 
Gentry,  Thomas  M..  429-86-8471 
George.  Danny  M..  428-94-6757 
Gerhardt.  Robert  A..  483-62-1387 
Gerhardt.  Steven  R..  522-66-4162 
Gemer.  Mark  H..  100-44-4039 
Get.  Jer  D..  237-90-2960 
Gibbons.  James  P..  156-44-3684 
Gibson.  James  G..  573-62-6556 
Gibson.  Joseph  R.,  506-64-5858 
GUI.  Richard  L.,  282-46-8197 
GiUUkin.  William  B..  230-62-9678 
Gllmore.  Donald  F..  419-66-6739 
Gilmore.  Richard  E..  529-66-7602 
Githerman.  Larry  W..  407-72-8050 
Glad.  Thomas  C.  481-58-1484 
Glasgow.  Wesley  L..  271-46-7506 
Glass.  Dave  C  037-32-0388 
Glass.  Randy  D..  280-50-4302 
Glasser.  Eugene  A..  501-52-4439 
Glover,  Larry  W..  432-02-0014 
Goff,  George  J.,  231-64-0764 
Golns,  Randell  J.,  406-70-1101 
Goisman.  Philip  L..  209-32-7902 
Golding.  Carl  H..  533-46-6499 
Gombert.  Kermit  P.,  Jr..  457-92-0293 
Gomez.  Ruben.  583-28-3360 
Goodale.  Edwin  S..  II,  212-62-0189 
Gordon.  James  E..  297-48-6982 
Gordon,  Larry  R..  229-72-0362 
Gorman.  Harold  P..  III.  151-42-3800 
Gorman.  Michael  J..  044-46-4333 
Goslen.  Alan  H..  410-76-1395 
Gossett.  Ralph  E..  277-48-7667 
Gouge.  Royce  D..  246-76-7241 
Gourgues,  Michael  H.,  436-80-1348 
Goyette,  Robert  L.,  002-38-5823 
Graber.  Gary  J..  540-46-9718 
Grady.  Michael  D..  288-42-2707 
Graef.  Ronald  B..  137-46-2291 
Graham.  Richard  C.  523-58-0183 
Grant.  Nicholas  P..  023-42-1178 
Graves.  Ronny  J..  430-92-6504 
Gray.  Juan  P..  265-90-8572 
Grayson.  Rodney  M.,  174-36-8591 
Greear.  Sol  C.  Jr.,  259-84-3563 
Green.  Horace  C,  263-64-7826 
Green.  James  W..  067-44-6489 
Greene.  Byron  J.,  Jr..  243-82-7057 
Greene,  Dennis  R.,  217-56-9338 
Greene.  Jeffrey  A.,  280-52-5649 
Greene,  Larry  P..  246-76-4190 
Greene,  Robert  T.,  009-36-2007 
Gregg,  Robert  B..  274-52-1397 
Gregory.  Charles  R.,  325-42-1799 
Gribllng,  Richard  H.,  561-90-0172 
Griffin,  Eric  B.,  493-50-1825 
Griffin,  William  E..  087-42-7857 
Griffith.  Jerome  E.,  416-76-9300 
Griffith.  Ralph  E.,  534-52-8572 
Griffon.  Michael  G.,  587-03-8965 
Grigson,  Allan  E..  429-02-2310 
Grissom,  Robert  W..  III.  307-50-8024 
Griswold.  Myron  J.,  053-44-9806 
Gritton.  Danny  D..  404-70-0090 
Grodeckl.  Thomas  S.,  296-40-4796 
Gromek.  Patrick  J..  470-56-7755 
Gromoff.  Elary,  Jr.,  574-20-4122 
Gross,  Alfred  H.,  144-44-2457 
Gross.  David  P..  512-58-0065 
Grosso.  Carolyn  P..  229-64-7113 
Grosso.  Ronald  A..  276-50-0977 
Grubb.  Steven  Y..  266-86-6934 
Gruber.  David  E..  544-54-9364 
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Gruel.  Karl  P..  Jr..  577-84-9043 
Grzella.  James  J..  145-42-9050 
Guta.  Charles  J..  283-52-8126 
Haake.  James  W..  263-86-6715 
Hacker,  Charles  L.,  513-50-3077 
Hahn.  Charles  C.  587-54-2978 
Hahn.  Daniel  A..  294-48-0301 
Hakopian.  Ambakum,  Jr..  083-40-9058 
Hale,  David  T..  531-46-6592 
Hale,  Harold  E.,  570-70-4229 
Hall.  Anthony  H..  249-90-7497 
Hall.  Clint  W..  Jr..  422-56-3011 
Hall,  James  V..  510-54-2351 
Hall.  Janice  R.,  454-76-3741 
Hall,  Ronald  D..  306-54-9494 
Hall.  Terrance  W.,  562-62-6467 
Haller.  David  A..  282-42-3098 
Halloran.  William  E..  130-36-4436 
Halstead.  John  P.,  546-76-5071 
Ham,  Franklin  E.,  538-36-6876 
Hambly,  Robert  J..  Jr..  404-72-4563 
Hambridge.  Robert  W.,  126-40-2418 
Hames,  Lawrence  B.,  048-40-5946 
Hamilton.  Larry  R.,  217-52-4678 
Hand.  James  R..  518-52-6655 
Hanna.  Mark  L..  194-42-8745 
Hans.  Thomas  P..  303-56-2943 
Hanson.  Stephen  K..  515-50-8037 
Hardesty.  John  M..  407-74-9707 
Harkey.  Wllbum  C.  490-52-7917 
Harkey.  William  H.,  562-64-2465 
Harman.  Larry  D.,  450-90-5265 
Harmatz.  Howard  I..  154-38-3408 
Harmon.  Charles  M.,  266-74-1621 
Harmon.  Robert  T..  452-86-0330 
Harris.  David  W..  385-48-8523 
Harris.  Gary  L.,  401-72-6759 
Harris.  Robert  E..  397-52-6610 
Harrison.  Earl  W.,  226-58-1107 
Harrison,  Willie  A.,  Jr..  244-74-2233 
Harrity,  Gary  J..  180-40-5106 
Harrold.  Glenn  J..  449-88-7480 
Hart,  Joe  P.,  Jr..  453-78-3558 
Hart.  Joel  J..  242-88-0778 
Harvey.  Blain  M.,  008-36-5822 
Harwanko.  Julian  B..  221-36-3646 
Hassell.  Timothy  B..  215-60-6288 
Hastie.  Calvin  K..  250-88-4481 
Hastings,  Londa  S.,  495-54-0712 
Hatch,  Shelley  H..  225-70-2431 
Hatfield,  Joe  T.,  Jr..  413-84-6707 
Hawkins.  Carl  E..  284-46-6165 
Hawkins.  Glen  R..  468-60-0193 
Hayes.  Donald  D..  264-62-5069 
Hayes.  James  H..  Jr..  568-82-9172 
Hebert.  Stephen  J..  461-80-5631 
Hechanova.  Rodolfo  P..  586-03-7148 
Hefner.  Alan  L..  317-52-2828 
Hegedus.  Daryl  J..  501-56-6797 
Heilman,  William  P.,  477-52-1787 
Hein,  James  R.,  512-52-7727 
Heinemann.  Timothy  S..  231-70-3560 
Heiser.  Hans  G..  391-50-3885 
Helbert,  Gregory  J.,  340-42-7444 
Hellrich,  Paul  H.,  332-40-8504 
Hellyer,  James  A..  294-48-0860 
Helmer,  Peter  N..  210-40-8516 
Henderson,  Thomas  P.,  464-94-4025 
Hendrick.  Charles  B..  577-62-0199 
Hendricks.  Delma  C.  Jr.,  428-96-8539 
Hendrickson.  James  A..  526-88-0488 
Hendrickson,  Linn  M..  503-66-6314 
Hendriksma.  Raymond  L.,  365-50-9494 
Hennelly.  Michael  J.,  226-76-2738 
Henry,  Charles  W..  403-66-6302 
Hensel.  Lee  K..  324-46-4389 
Henselman,  Miles  L..  542-64-0968 
Henshaw,  James  P.,  354-40-6703 
Hensley,  Willie  L..  Jr..  438-84-0623 
Hepworth.  Richard  S.,  524-74-5345 
Herberg.  James  A..  264-92-9461 
Hermsmeier.  Walter  H..  257-86-8514 
Herron.  John  T.,  213-62-0962 
Hersrud.  Daniel  J..  504-54-3615 


Hertsch.  James  W..  Jr.,  071-38-1349 
Hester.  Monty  J.,  228-72-5674 
Heystek,  Larry  G.,  381-48-2489 
Hibbs.  James  P.,  227-60-0693 
Hickman,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  421-62-7436 
Hicks.  Ancil  L.,  424-60-9311 
Hicks,  David  A.,  349-46-5506 
Hicks.  Paul  W..  223-66-2802 
Higdon.  Samuel  W.,  412-80-3953 
Hill.  David  J..  214-56-4793 
Hill  Robert  D..  513-54-3299 
Hilton.  Jeffrey  C,  536-52-3935 
Himmelrick.  Kenneth  J.,  565-74-4801 
Hinton.  Larry  D..  382-46-4860 
Hirlinger.  Roger  C  526-76-1790 
Hobby.  Clyde  R..  Ill,  256-88-2743 
Hobitz.  Kenneth  I.,  024-40-1563 
Hochreiter.  Andrew  J.,  061-42-1534 
Hodges,  Norman  B.,  III.  230-78-6391 
Hodgini,  Thomas  J..  307-56-4594 
Hodgson.  Ray  A.,  515-56-9552 
Hoerer.  Norman  J..  325-46-7236 
Hoffman.  Hugh  P..  264-94-6057 
Hoffman.  Richard  J.,  203-42-1621 
Hoffmann.  Robert  E.,  553-84-5790 
Hogaboom.  Lanny  A.,  008-38-1426 
Hogan.  James  A..  406-70-3025 
Hogate.  Richard  L.,  540-48-1165 
Holcomb,  Robert  C,  548-90-0276 
Holcombe,  Thomas  C,  416-62-8219 
Holland,  Francis  N  ,  542-50-7860 
Holley,  Teresa  J.,  482-64-7833 
Hollin,  Henry  T.,  449-88-3236 
Holly,  John  W.,  227-70-6285 
Holt,  Bernard  H.,  417-76-7120 
Honchul.  Delbert  D..  291-40-9201 
Hood.  Dale  W.,  492-58-5238 
Hooper.  Travis  L..  453-70-5039 
Hopper,  Michael  B..  526-70-5008 
Hopson,  Richard  D.,  447-48-0260 
Home,  Dorris  N.,  412-72-0065 
Homer,  Charies  W..  512-48-9748 
Horton.  Walter  S..  248-88-5289 
Hoskins,  Harrison  G.,  525-80-9977 
Houge.  Michael  D.,  240-86-9361 
Hovanec,  Kurt  P..  214-58-1441 
Howard.  David  L.,  079-40-0338 
Howard,  David  M.,  495-56-2600 
Howard.  Edward  J.,  410-72-9834 
Howard.  Frederick  C,  530-36-6323 
Howard.  Marc  S.,  063-38-6687 
Howard.  Robert  E.,  Ill,  436-88-4614 
Howell.  Harry  B..  241-86-1049 
Howze,  Joe  D.,  419-60-5915 
Huddleston.  Charles  V..  401-76-5542 
Huddleston,  Robert  T.,  539-56-0190 
Hudgens,  Richard  C  490-50-7471 
Hudson.  Lee  D..  434-82-0725 
Hudson.  Thomas  C  041-40-4703 
Huf faker.  Larry  M..  411-88-2852 
Huffman,  Robert  M.,  291-38-6418 
Hughes.  Edward  P..  063-44-1618 
Hughes,  Henry  J.,  Ill,  223-66-9570 
Hughes.  James  K..  116-38-8051 
Hughes,  Michael  A.,  400-72-1892 
Hunt,  Gary  M..  442-50-4786 
Hunter.  Winton  W..  Jr.,  247-90-4503 
Huntoon.  David  H..  Jr..  215-50-1919 
Huppmann.  Charles  M..  213-46-4968 
Huston.  John  D.,  558-80-7619 
Hutcheson.  Bill  T.,  464-78-8464 
Hutchinson.  John  L.,  498-52-0972 
Hydock.  Thomas  R..  209-36-1224 
Hylton,  Milford  D.,  Jr..  415-80-9712 
Indorf.  Roger  A.,  503-66-6787 
Inman.  Paul  T..  241-80-5270 
Innes,  John  O..  363-56-9232 
Inokuchi,  Richard,  548-74-1270 
lonescu.  Costel  A..  578-66-5485 
Isaacson.  John  E..  532-44-0036 
Iturbe.  Andre.  261-90-1182 
Jackson.  Cari  W..  527-82-1333 
Jackson,  Francis  C  Jr.,  467-72-5791 
Jackson,  Richard  A..  558-80-4258 
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Jackson,  Robert  G..  110-38-6817 
Jaehne.  Gordon  R..  459-78-0867 
Jahn,  Sheldon  L.,  574-16-9876 
James.  Craig  D.,  536-48-6944 
James,  Scott  A.,  543-58-7743 
James,  William  M.,  404-76-9077 
Janak,  Ronald  J.,  462-88-9226 
Janele,  James  L..  504-66-1371 
Janer,  Enrique  A.,  189-42-7887 
Janney,  David  E..  409-78-0075 
Jay.  Frederick  J..  Ill,  266-86-0596 
Jempson,  Nancy  J.,  314-56-6273 
Jenerette,  Vandon  E.,  200-36-7841 
Jennings.  David  L.,  445-52-3559 
Jeong.  John  C,  448-52-7669 
Jester,  Jonathon  M.,  221-32-5383 
Jimenez.  Mario.  583-26-4281 
Jimenez.  Rey  E..  583-24-5039 
Jimenez.  Ricardo  H.,  583-26-0507 
Jockheck,  William  H..  503-54-2818 
Joel,  Peter  A.,  079-38-4584 
Johnson,  Dennis  L.,  341-40-3032 
Johnson.  Greg  S..  517-66-1896 
Johnson.  Gregory  M.,  245-80-8091 
Johnson.  James  K.,  226-68-0284 
Johnson.  Jerome,  259-86-6280 
Johnson,  John  L.,  436-88-0478 
Johnson,  Lawrence  D.,  466-84-6914 
Johnson,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  328-44-7152 
Johnson,  Vernon  C.  387-46-5742 
Johnson.  Walter  L..  251-82-9104 
Johnson,  WUliam  D..  451-76-4337 
Johnston.  James  E..  210-40-2483 
Johnston.  Joseph  W.,  169-42-4852 
Jones,  George  T..  II.  574-20-0242 
Jones,  Guy  L..  585-42-5689 
Jones.  Mark  S..  223-76-1502 
Jones,  Michael  E.,  222-36-0533 
Jones.  Randal  R.,  585-24-8977 
Jones,  Richard  P..  543-58-1719 
Jones,  Robert  J.,  249-86-7291 
Jones.  Roger  W..  506-62-5821 
Jones.  Todd  R..  518-56-7203 
Jordan,  Edwin,  N.,  Jr.,  422-56-9346 
Joseph,  Lawrence  W..  272-40-8695 
Juneau,  Michael  J.,  439-90-6212 
Juskowlak,  Terry  E.,  252-82-1217 
Kaldan,  Nancy  A.,  378-54-5105 
Kalmerton,  Michael  A..  396-54-0946 
Kaminsky,  Albert  P.,  Jr.,  128-42-8550 
Kane,  Edward  M.,  407-72-5765 
Kane,  William  W.,  268-46-8256 
Katolik,  Wolodymlr,  167-38-9194 
Kauffman,  Michael  D.,  228-68-6533 
Kaye,  Richard  A..  141-42-7153 
Kaylor,  Charies  R.,  Jr.,  212-60-6496 
Keating,  Kevin  E.,  103-38-0889 
Kebisek,  James  M.,  387-56-8108 
Kee,  Stephen  G.,  436-88-3998 
Keebler.  Henry  C.  III.  152-44-2612 
Keenan.  John  C,  570-64-6233 
Keith.  Rembert  M.,  251-84-4158 
Kell,  Robert  A..  402-76-0798 
Kelley,  John  T.,  151-44-1792 
Kelly,  Damian  P.,  244-90-2750 
Kelly,  David  P.,  038-34-8018 
Kelly,  Kevin,  126-44-6357 
Kelly,  Roy  L.,  442-50-3607 
Kendall.  Marilyn  J..  203-36-0592 
Kendrlck,  Archie  J..  Jr..  230-74-5493 
Kenneally.  Michael  Y.,  230-74-4207 
Kenny,  Raymond  C.  Jr..  197-42-2436 
Kem,  Jeffrey  A.,  555-68-4155 
Kersh,  Todd  B..  544-58-2445 
Kershaw,  Charles  G..  Ill,  576-54-0157 
Klehl.  Wayne  P.,  450-84-4376 
KlUen.  Michael  W.,  550-76-0261 
Kimball.  Don  H.,  Jr.,  261-04-4208 
Kimball,  Reed  J..  050-44-7888 
Kimmell.  Michael  L..  563-72-3348 
King,  Ronald  D..  546-78-7675 
Klnoshlta,  George  J.,  Jr.,  553-90-4871 
Klrby,  John  D.,  225-62-0891 
Klrby.  Michael  A.,  167-44-1536 
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Kirln,  Stephen  J.,  102-40-6252 
Klrkland,  Donald  E.,  463-02-0919 
Klar,  Ruth  A..  296-50-6018 
Klegka.  John  S..  459-96-6336 
Kline.  William  M.,  549-68-0123 
Klinger.  Donald  R.,  231-70-0177 
Kllpp.  Hugh  T..  045-44-0567 
Knapp.  Jeffrey  C,  391-46-6236 
Knapp,  Vincent  E.,  Jr.,  118-40-2870 
Knarr.  William  M..  Jr..  214-44-6879 
Knight,  David  T.,  266-82-8555 
Knorr,  Philip  H..  193-40-8083 
Knox,  Rodger  D..  169-42-3916 
Koach,  Stephen  P.,  070-40-3355 
Koch.  Franz.  E..  290-44-6469 
Kohlmyer.  Eric  F..  293-40-6094 
Konish.  Richard  P..  178-42-5886 
Kopenhafer.  James  P..  431-84-7540 
Koury.  Robert  R.,  546-86-5094 
Kovlch.  George  P..  510-54-9447 
Kozak,  Gerard  M.,  257-70-5425 
Krauss,  Bernard  J.,  141-42-9635 
Kravchonok,  John  R..  530-36-8384 
Kreblll.  Dan  P.,  483-58-4911 
Kreitner.  John  J.,  096-44-9686 
Kruczek,  Kathleen  M.,  030-34-9645 
Krueger,  Charles  R.,  314-52-9157 
Krueger,  Werner  C.  463-88-1112 
Krupenevich,  Thomas  P..  043-48-2628 
Kublszewskl,  Robert  313-54-2831 
Kucha,  Diane  J.,  282-44-8471 
Kuchta,  Theodore  E.,  503-60-9136 
Kuffner.  Stephen  J.,  212-52-6175 
Kuhlmey,  E.  S..  Jr.,  392-56-1386 
Kukoskl.  Leonard  T.,  224-68-1981 
Kullck,  Paul  B.,  261-96-7940 
Kuntz,  Terry  L..  193-42-6287 
Kurkjlan,  Donald  P.,  145-44-4899 
Kurrus,  Robert  V.,  322-42-6172 
Labelle,  Sandra  K.,  501-52-3157 
Laferriere.  Bruce  R.,  029-38-2644 
Lafortune,  Paul  M..  016-40-3580 
Lambert.  Geoffrey  C,  515-44-6457 
Lance.  Darell  G..  513-52-9867 
Lane,  Forest  J.,  537-48-8557 
Lane,  Mark  S..  215-54-8039 
Lane.  Michael  E.,  306-60-6591 
Lang,  Edward  H.,  Ill,  280-42-2212 
Lansford,  Douglas  K.,  448-52-8760 
Larew.  Telford  W.,  485-62-0565 
Lash,  Cariyle  M.,  231-62-6412 
Lasorte,  Michael  E.,  517-50-4413 
Lauderdale,  Larry  C.  419-72-1084 
Lavlne.  Michael  J.,  214-60-6198 
Law,  Harold  C,  417-72-8372 
Lawrence,  Brady  P.,  114-40-5237 
Lawrence,  Michael  R.,  259-82-8082 
Lebsack,  Dale  E.,  527-78-6870 
Ledbetter.  Richard  B..  Jr.,  150-44-2143 
Lee,  Jerold  A..  567-80-3811 
Lee,  Kenneth  M.,  496-46-5371 
Lee.  Kevin  W.,  204-38-8524 
Lee.  Robert  E.,  091-38-6109 
Leek.  Martin  W.,  453-90-2521 
Lelb,  Jack  R.,  493-54-4856 
Lelter,  Robert  P.,  511-46-8116 
Lemonde,  Dennis  R..  382-56-5728 
Leney,  Thomas  J..  536-48-2167 
Lenhard,  Keith  A.,  491-58-0291 
Leon,  Francisco  A.,  Jr..  214-58-8682 
Lett,  Eileen  P..  388-58-0622 
Lewis,  Gregory  D.,  504-56-0290 
Lewis,  John  P.,  373-54-3945 
Lewis.  Richard  J..  118-38-7819 
Lewis,  Ronald  D.,  555-70-8518 
Lindberg,  Steven  R.,  031-38-1230 
Lindner,  Philip  R.,  462-90-6318 
Lingamfelter,  Lee  S.,  230-70-0327 
Ungle,  William  R.,  243-70-0051 
LltteU,  John  E.,  371-48-4289 
Little,  John  A..  125-42-9952 
Uvaudals,  Alfred  P.,  438-70-4143 
Uvlngston.  James  L..  510-52-9129 
Loberg,  Gary  M.,  494-58-5751 


Locasale,  Joseph  T.,  208-40-7651 
Loeffelholz.  Dermis  J..  481-60-4136 
Loftln,  Charles  P.,  431-94-9680 
Lofton,  Alvln  L.,  429-02-5159 
Logan,  Patrick  E.,  048-38-2428 
Loggie.  Thomas  G..  387-54-4422 
Lohsen,  Richard  A..  557-76-2833 
Lomax,  Forest  K.,  423-64-8474 
Looney,  Robert  J.,  030-40-2147 
Louis,  Fred  P.,  530-44-1676 
Lovejoy,  John  M.,  536-52-5735 
Lowman,  Craig  L.,  330-44-3867 
Lozicki.  Rys2a.rd  J.,  332-40-9820 
Lunasco,  Dave  K..  575-56-7743 
Lunn,  James  A..  475-60-1495 
Lydick,  Fred  S.,  254-80-9066 
Lynch,  Patrick  E.,  432-98-5573 
Lynn,  Dan  A.,  401-72-7101 
Lyon,  Alan  J..  495-44-9282 
Lyon.  Christopher  M.,  089-42-9519 
Lyon.  Stuart  D.,  510-52-7030 
Lyons,  Richard  D..  262-11-5567 
Lytle,  Thomas  A..  570-64-9502 
MacDonald.  Wilfred  D..  Jr..  023-36-6382 
Mack,  Gerald.  021-40-9892 
Mack,  Peter  B.,  219-56-3180 
Macklewicz.  Thomas  L.,  146-42-3403 
MacMullln,  Robert.  526-98-1422 
MacSwain.  James  R..  015-38-0268 
Maddox,  Stephen  L..  255-88-4183 
Madrigal,  Jesse,  462-82-0199 
Maginnis,  Robert  L.,  409-92-5617 
Magnln,  David  D..  443-50-9237 
Magrath.  David  B..  045-46-9111 
Magrinl,  Mark  L..  194-36-2183 
Magulre,  Daniel  M.,  216-50-2233 
Maher,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  544-60-4423 
Maher,  Michael  P..  026-40-1570 
Maier.  Mary  A.,  381-52-6549 
Mair,  Robert  S.,  199-38-1943 
Major,  Timothy  R.,  587-03-6316 
Makaruk,  Donald  M..  501-58-2536 
Makin.  James  R.,  216-56-5516 
Makowka.  Jerome  J..  293-44-0148 
Malickl,  Fredrick  C,  396-54-6201 
Maloney,  Richard  J.,  524-74-5058 
Mamaux.  David  H.,  114-38-2516 
Mangual,  Jesus  A.,  584-12-6552 
Mann,  Robert  E.,  465-72-1587 
Mann,  William  R.,  284-50-5144 
Manno,  James  M.,  192-42-3432 
Mansell.  Curtis  G.,  Sr.,  231-72-6981 
Mapstone.  Terry  L.,  082-42-6922 
Marcy,  Scott  C.  274-46-6463 
Maressa,  Frank  M.,  135-44-2725 
Marino.  Joseph  C.  Jr..  011-38-0971 
Marks.  David  L.,  564-90-9401 
Marovltz,  Mitchell  E.,  349-44-3320 
Martin,  Benjamin  D.,  436-70-9435 
Martin,  Edgar  E.,  227-60-8928 
Martin.  Herbert  W.,  228-66-7090 
Martin,  Michael  J.,  133-38-5059 
Martlndale,  Michael,  460-78-2816 
Martinez,  Eduardo.  Jr..  452-84-5007 
Martinez.  Pedro  L..  585-05-4572 
Martinez.  Ramon  R.,  584-14-1014 
Martlno,  Glerm  D.,  293-44-7948 
Marx,  Christopher  G..  267-74-2220 
Marx.  John  A.,  203-40-4233 
Masland,  John  W..  144-36-3463 
Mason,  Joel  J.,  515-48-0460 
Massey,  Stephen  B.,  461-80-7289 
Masters,  Ronald  K.,  422-66-2275 
Masterson,  Michael  J.,  376-54-9815 
Mastroianni.  Kerry  E.,  045-46-8242 
Mata.  Jose  L..  096-42-2061 
Matarazzo.  David  C.  006-52-1782 
Matheny.  Michael  R.,  301-48-6679 
Matheriy,  Ulysses  G..  Jr..  254-84-2732 
Matsos.  Chris  T.,  420-70-6796 
Mattes,  David  J..  195-34-1858 
Matthew.  Steven  K.,  268-48-2416 
Matthews,  Thomas  E..  179-40-0280 
Matthewson,  Alphonso  E.,  241-78-3307 
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Matysek.  Eugene  E..  Jr..  216-56-5069 
Mault.  James  P..  151-40-7543 
Mauney.  Dennis  L..  249-80-6567 
Maxfield.  Lee  C.  478-64-4265 
Maxwell.  Arthur  G..  Jr..  249-98-2698 
Maxwell.  James  M..  434-70-8347 
McAllister.  Charles  B..  257-90-0530 
McAlpin.  William  T..  156-40-4291 
McArthur.  William  S..  Jr..  239-92-4570 
McAvoy.  Mark  C.  454-80-5193 
McCabe.  John  H..  II.  455-60-9022 
McClaln.  Thomas  O..  563-54-3246 
McCleary.  Kathleen  M..  573-72-1231 
McClellan.  Sylvester  L..  467-76-6090 
McClung.  David  A..  435-84-2458 
McClure.  Glen  S..  491-52-0879 
McCoUum.  Billy  J..  429-98-5960 
McCoUum.  Joseph  K..  Jr..  565-64-3735 
McConnell.  Raymond  D.,  252-84-3439 
McConnell.  Ronald  E..  585-40-7218 
McConnell.  William  G..  568-66-9785 
McConviUe.  Lester  F..  295-50-1355 
McCord.  Roljert  E..  430-96-8545 
McCuUoch.  Herbert  L..  225-72-0813 
McDaniel.  Michael  G..  408-80-6836 
McDole.  James  H..  542-54-1182 
McDonald.  Jerry  D..  442-48-5145 
McDonough.  James  P..  208-36-9909 
McParlain.  Glenn  J..  435-86-7849 
McFarland.  Dennis  M..  009-40-4184 
McParland.  Maxie  L..  413-84-7115 
McGee.  Marvin  H..  527-82-7544 
McGee.  Michael  E..  504-62-2105 
McGill.  Stephen  S..  511-56-5415 
McGlamry.  Wayne  A..  253-76-4426 
McGlothlin.  Richard  L..  414-82-1817 
McGraw,  Kenneth  S..  281-44-0181 
Mcllwain.  Ronnie  J..  245-80-2377 
McKeeman.  Michael  W..  337-42-7723 
McKennon.  Alton  C.  Jr..  227-70-7495 
McKinley.  Thomas  M.,  Jr..  447-46-3220 
McKnight.  Danny  R..  266-96-8555 
McLoud.  James  V..  Jr..  154-36-3956 
McMahan.  Brent  W..  446-48-6356 
McManaway.  William  P..  571-86-7324 
McMaster.  James  T..  090-38-8593 
McMillen.  Leroy  B..  195-38-2459 
McMiller.  AniU  W..  329-38-5832 
McMuUen.  William  L..  038-32-2780 
McMurray.  Randall  B..  564-64-2054 
McNair.  Champney  A..  Jr..  255-84-9434 
McNair.  Donald  C.  457-78-6051 
McNair.  Martin  B..  Jr..  217-54-2575 
McNally.  Donald  R..  519-62-7714 
McNamara.  Robert  W..  316-48-0106 
McNiesh.  Garry  P..  556-74-8229 
Meade.  Charles  V..  312-54-4986 
Mears.  Max  W..  443-50-1878 
Mecum.  William  A..  144-42-3378 
Medaglia.  Steven  P..  148-44-8074 
Medaris.  Jere  S..  406-68-6891 
Medford.  Rodney  H..  579-62-5772 
Meehan.  Terence  S..  057-42-1433 
Megorden.  Prank  M..  532-50-9728 
Meisell.  Harry  E..  458-90-0431 
Melvin.  Susan  J..  544-62-4382 
Menard,  Edward  J..  Jr..  025-34-5585 
Mende.  John  R..  397-48-0125 
Mendez.  Oscar.  464-72-1453 
Mendoza,  George.  Jr..  585-09-7129 
Meno.  Donald  S..  531-50-0777 
Menzoff.  Julius  A.,  Jr..  090-42-2792 
Mercer.  Raymond  T..  299-42-7214 
Mericle.  Todd  C.  527-72-6559 
Merrick.  Christy  J..  490-58-6914 
Merryman.  Lee  J..  226-76-1195 
Mertens.  Robert  P..  482-62-5000 
Messman.  Steven  J.,  312-54-4378 
Mezera.  Donald  L..  395-48-9754 
Mezzetti.  Daniel  R..  044-40-1917 
Michaels.  Thomas  E.,  159-42-3649 
Milam.  Michael  C.  429-92-3580 
MUey.  Raymond  L.,  253-80-5198 
Miller.  Alexander  M.,  V,  219-54-5535 
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Miller.  Bradley  W..  316-56-3959 
MiUer.  Charles  W..  112-42-6980 
Miller.  Christopher  C.  108-42-2705 
Miller.  Dale  B..  006-50-2643 
Miller.  Ericotto  A..  III.  220-60-9287 
Miller.  Jose  C.  532-48-0356 
Miller.  Joseph  W..  265-94-3568 
Miller.  Thomas  G..  227-74-3543 
Miller.  Timothy  C.  214-58-0331 
Mills.  Grady  S..  II,  267-04-3739 
Mills.  John  D..  352-44-1925 
Milner.  Dennis  J..  206-38-4118 
Milobowski.  James  A..  383-52-6192 
Mims.  John  W..  267-80-4073 
Minardi.  Wayne.  123-38-1624 
Miner.  Rowland  C.  III.  146-44-9105 
Mingus,  Monte  L..  536-46-1144 
Mitchell.  Charles  J..  199-38-4361 
Mitchell.  David  A..  263-86-1899 
Mitchell.  Eric  L..  304-56-5538 
MitcheU.  Gerald  L..  227-72-9069 
Mitchell.  John  M..  566-72-5005 
Mitchell.  Leroy.  Jr..  251-90-7710 
Mitchell.  Richard  B..  216-58-1844 
Miyake.  Kirk  D..  576-56-7108 
Moakler.  Martin  W..  Jr..  089-40-5766 
Mock.  David  C.  251-90-6642 
Moffett.  James  E..  587-32-7153 
Moffitt.  Charles  J.,  266-90-1684 
Mohrmann,  Fred  R..  Jr..  272-46-5386 
Mohrmann.  Kelley  B..  464-86-6960 
Mokey,  Wolodymyr  J..  117-40-4370 
Monies.  Porfirio.  269-50-3674 
Montgomery.  Evelyn  M..  253-76-4817 
Moon.  Alan  B..  566-76-8018 
Moore.  Bruce  M..  353-44-9992 
Moore.  Prank.  III.  211-42-2345 
Moore.  Frank  J..  533-36-4887 
Moore.  John  T..  394-46-4112 
Moore.  Keith  M..  454-84-1590 
Moore.  Larry  D..  421-66-2247 
Moore,  Michael  W..  040-48-6687 
Moore,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  230-74-5203 
Moore,  Spurgeon  A..  II,  493-54-0960 
Moore.  Stanley  C.  291-50-7965 
Moore.  William  E..  Jr.,  251-92-2913 
Moore.  William  L.,  303-56-1458 
Moore,  William  R..  371-44-1575 
Moore.  Willie  L..  254-80-8358 
Moorman.  John  H..  548-70-4021 
Mora.  Daniel.  462-68-4299 
Mordica.  George  J..  II.  587-34-8359 
Moreira,  Benjamin,  Jr..  1 16-44-6024 
Morgan.  Herbert  O..  Jr..  416-56-8417 
Morgan.  James  D..  568-80-6292 
Morgan.  Paul  E..  518-60-8963 
Morris.  Galen  E..  478-64-3208 
Morris.  John  W..  III.  134-40-6796 
Morris.  Robert  E..  094-40-7871 
Morris.  William  R..  III.  267-80-5140 
Morrisette.  John  R..  374-48-1446 
Morrison.  Andre  P..  578-66-8105 
Morrison.  Linda  L..  510-56-7581 
Morrison.  Mark  M..  564-78-4905 
Morrison.  Stewart  M..  570-76-8219 
Morrow.  James  A..  Jr..  484-58-2814 
Mortensen.  Chris  J..  398-54-2856 
Mortensen.  William  E..  501-62-1064 
Moses.  Donald.  226-62-2314 
Moskala.  Richard  L..  292-44-0262 
Mote.  Kim  A..  463-84-6888 
Motes.  Kenneth  W..  419-60-8027 
Mozingo.  Gary  C.  231-68-0461 
Mules,  Bradley  P.,  213-58-0038 
Mulvenon.  Michael  T.,  510-54-8526 
Mulyca,  Thomas  J.,  111-40-9689 
Munn,  Donald  C,  323-40-5192 
Munsey,  Richard  P.,  II,  512-54-4219 
Munson,  Charles  A.,  205-36-2633 
Mum.  Thomas  J..  108-36-8452 
Murphy.  Kevin  L.,  096-42-3370 
Murphy.  Kevin  T..  575-62-8832 
Murphy,  Sally  D.,  511-58-8186 
Murphy,  Timothy  P.,  215-52-9621 


Murray.  Jeffrey  R..  087-38-1098 
Murray,  Thomas  R.,  401-76-8255 
Myers,  Robert  L..  557-66-8077 
Naigle,  Alfred  J.,  535-52-3131 
Naruse,  Donald  M.,  528-68-4914 
Nash,  William  L.,  043-42-8828 
Neas,  Edward  B..  Jr..  462-74-8971 
Neff.  Robert  O.,  486-52-9325 
Negrete,  Bernardo  C,  412-88-1299 
Nelson,  James  M.,  554-72-7264 
Nelson,  John  S..  540-58-9912 
Nelson,  Lawrence  E..  431-96-9481 
NeUon,  Michael  L.,  290-46-2828 
Nelson,  William  L.,  457-78-8064 
Neubert.  Robert  W.,  167-38-4402 
Neutze.  Stanley  L..  564-70-9178 
Newell.  Frank  C,  001-44-1131 
Newman,  Billy  W.,  494-48-1924 
Nichols,  Fred  A.,  587-48-5202 
Nicholson.  Gareth  J.,  378-44-5385 
NickeU.  Marvin  L.,  489-56-8676 
Nickerson,  Richard  C,  023-38-6138 
Nieman.  Charles  L.,  585-32-3796 
Nisbet.  Robert  B..  Jr..  517-64-2948 
Nissen.  Wayne  A.,  017-42-6569 
Nixon,  Jerome  Q.,  230-68-5714 
Nobels.  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  225-72-5891 
Nobles,  George  C,  196-40-6978 
Noel.  Alan  P..  262-94-5425 
Noell.  David  C,  261-74-0646 
Nolen,  John  M..  562-78-6703 
Nolin.  Gregory  A.,  368-56-7098 
Norberg,  Joseph  M.,  504-58-1793 
Nordyke,  John  W..  513-52-7109 
Norquist,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  540-52-1391 
Norred.  William  H..  Jr..  260-72-0972 
North.  Robert  W..  223-70-0944 
Northcutt.  John  C,  431-86-5068 
Notestine,  Lamar,  302-48-9108 
Novosad,  Jerry  J.,  Jr.,  452-84-1496 
Noyes,  Nathen  W..  528-80-4603 
Nunn,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  512-56-7564 
Nutter,  Paul,  250-84-3589 
Nuxoll,  Maximillian  B.,  518-52-7495 
Nye,  Donald  E.,  512-48-7291 
Nye,  Gerald  P.,  175-40-5316 
Nyere,  John  E.,  Jr.,  532-46-1653 
Oatley,  Patrick  M.,  263-94-0670 
O'Brien.  Raymond  P..  092-40-9507 
O'Brien.  Renee  L..  264-82-0595 
O'Brien.  Warren  R..  438-74-0431 
O'Connell.  Thomas  W..  548-86-7634 
O'Connell.  William  J..  236-74-7380 
O'Dell.  John  C.  251-94-4750 
O'Dwyer,  Michael  F..  026-40-9906 
Ogbom,  Leonard  W..  519-56-7699 
Ogden.  James  H.,  Jr.,  360-38-9924 
Ogilvie,  Vicente  C,  123-38-9562 
Ojeda,  Antonio,  583-09-6421 
Oldham,  James  L..  277-44-5360 
Oliver.  Anthony  K..  217-48-3344 
Oliver.  Roger  M..  569-74-1846 
Olsen.  Reginald  D..  528-78-6295 
Olson.  Christopher  J..  040-38-9856 
Olson.  Larry  J..  356-44-4255 
Olson.  Walter  W..  III.  516-58-1826 
Olszyk,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  139-44-8844 
Ono.  Patrick  M..  576-62-6872 
O'Quinn,  Milton  D.,  439-62-8127 
Orkwis,  John  R.,  121-42-1684 
Osby,  Reginald  L.,  229-70-3005 
Ostrand,  Charles  J.,  Ill,  244-86-1881 
Owen,  Martin  H.,  537-52-9726 
Owens,  Charles  D.,  223-60-2924 
Pace,  Emily  C  262-68-7766 
Padilla.  Joe  E.,  526-80-4575 
Paine,  Gerald  M.,  443-48-0643 
Pallone,  Joseph  G.,  145-46-5435 
Palmer,  James  T..  252-86-7300 
Pardue.  Thomas,  E.,  413-76-3223 
Pargoff.  Donald  B.,  378-54-5374 
Parham.  Michael  T..  255-80-0087 
Pariseau.  Laura  H.,  572-68-4585 
Park.  Terry  V..  529-62-1046 
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Parker.  Charles  R.  III.  495-56-1394 
Parker,  Donald  D.,  193-38-6333 
Parker,  Maryann  V.,  237-82-6273 
Parr,  Joe  A..  459-74-1807 
Parrish,  David  W.,  416-64-1821 
Parsons,  James  L.,  547-74-1499 
Partridge.  Mark  S.,  499-56-7545 
Passow,  Richard  A.,  391-56-4971 
Pasternak,  John  P.,  139-44-3903 
Pate,  Bruce  E.,  227-74-7355 
Pate,  Steven  H..  371-48-5815 
Patnaud,  Arthur  P.,  036-34-4202 
Patrick.  James  H..  524-78-7047 
Patterson.  Donald  B..  445-46-0246 
Patterson,  James  S.,  412-82-7399 
Pattillo,  Michael  G.,  464-82-8222 
Patty.  Thomas  L..  410-76-6536 
Patz.  Gregory  D..  507-66-7303 
Paul,  George  N..  Ill,  252-80-1967 
Pavlick,  Charies  R.,  223-62-2596 
Payne,  Rodney  M.,  404-64-8806 
Peacock,  Russel  W..  530-44-4425 
Pearce,  William  H.,  216-52-1346 
Pearl.  Barton.  L..  359-40-1681 
Pearson.  Michael  A..  034-42-8490 
Pearson.  Michael  A.,  377-52-2638 
Peden,  Robert  W.,  251-78-2283 
Pedraza,  Felix  M.,  583-42-0877 
Peele,  John  R.,  244-78-1262 
Pelosi,  James  J.,  067-44-8710 
Peltier,  Pierre  D.,  178-38-3772 
Pence,  John  L.,  257-82-9146 
Penick,  Joe  K.,  466-88-9294 
Pennix,  Beverly  T..  235-82-1621 
Penta.  Richard  S.,  014-34-5019 
Peoples,  Henry  S.,  Jr..  246-68-7282 
Pepin,  Gregory  R.,  538-52-8366 
Peralta,  David  S.,  218-50-4233 
Peraza.  Jose  E..  122-34-2857 
Perkins.  Elbert  N..  248-86-0786 
Perkins,  George  S.,  086-42-9145 
Perry,  Bud  A.,  571-66-0923 
Peterjohn.  Daniel,  473-60-1873 
Peters.  Randall  L.,  301-48-5873 
Petersen.  Lawrence  N.,  060-42-8457 
Petersen,  Wayne  P.,  134-44-1025 
Peterson,  Eart  A.,  548-84-3377 
Peterson,  Joseph  F.  576-54-2747 
Peterson,  Kertis  D.,  539-46-2125 
Peterson,  Paul  D..  277-50-2347 
Petricka.  Ronald  S.,  473-58-6186 
Pettitt,  Michael  J..  048-38-4443 
Petty.  Bradford  W..  III.  017-34-8741 
Pfister.  Timothy  J.,  271-44-5857 
Philbrick,  Steven  H.,  534-48-1763 
Phillips,  Mark,  338-46-2132 
Phillips,  Raymond  C.  306-60-6106 
Phillips,  Roy  D.,  Jr..  242-86-9248 
Pianko.  Kenneth  R.,  046-34-2592 
Pickett,  David  H..  514-56-5054 
Pickett.  Robert  L..  585-30-1394 
Pierce.  Benjamin  J..  521-70-4510 
Pierce,  Kerry  K..  512-56-9127 
Pierce.  Michael  A..  551-74-6644 
Pierce.  Ronald  M..  540-56-0322 
Plerson.  Mark  H..  203-42-1448 
Plllsbury,  James  H.,  457-90-8970 
Pineau,  Frederic  J.,  092-44-7155 
Pinkston,  Keith  S..  424-66-8739 
Piper,  James,  585-36-1169 
Pipkin.  Helen.  218-58-7934 
Pitcher.  Henry  C.  Jr..  135-38-9439 
Pitchford.  Roger  D..  430-98-9130 
Pitts.  James  M..  587-38-2124 
Pitts,  Joseph,  Jr.,  066-44-1358 
Planchak,  Joseph  E.,  297-50-5416 
Plater.  Donald  E..  410-92-7509 
Plummer,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  225-70-4624 
Plummer.  Clifford  J..  154-44-3821 
Podbielski.  Peter  J.,  150-42-7839 
Poff,  Laird  H.,  276-50-7157 
Pohl,  Donald  W.,  492-58-9309 
Pokomy,  William  J.,  341-40-9488 
Ponikvar,  Donald  R..  269-50-2950 
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Poole,  Grady  R.,  267-11-8506 
Poore,  Michael  H.,  484-64-7771 
Popa,  Thomas  A.,  302-52-2489 
Pope,  Charies  W..  Jr..  227-66-4787 
Potter.  Robert  A..  Jr..  301-52-6341 
Potts.  Eric  R.,  514-56-1717 
Poumade.  Michael  L..  386-54-1255 
Pounds.  William  D..  431-98-3232 
Powell,  David  C.  526-82-2733 
Powell.  Douglas  L..  259-78-9384 
Powell,  Owen  C,  Jr.,  061-46-7540 
Powell,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  496-50-5680 
Powierza.  Richard  J.,  013-38-0508 
Premo,  Gregory  J..  260-80-5029 
Preskitt,  Eugene  W.,  Jr.,  416-76-2637 
Prestridge,  Joseph  A..  442-50-5748 
Prevost.  Dermis  G..  065-40-6686 
Prewitt.  David  S..  550-70-1998 
Prewitt.  Ilona  E..  260-88-7054 
Pritchett.  Barry  M..  258-84-6296 
Probst.  Richard  M..  311-34-7121 
Proctor.  Sara  L.,  575-44-2378 
Prospero,  Nicholas  G.,  221-32-0131 
Providakes.  Arthur  P.,  018-42-2261 
Prue.  Robert  G..  Jr..  032-38-9827 
Pruitt.  Kenneth  W..  415-74-4754 
Puckett.  Daniel  S..  212-54-1674 
Puffer.  Max  S.,  403-68-8538 
Puglisi,  John  T.,  142-46-5193 
Pulido.  Ramon  D.,  Jr.,  463-82-8202 
Pursel.  Thomas  L..  530-40-4242 
Putnam.  Dianna  M..  559-86-8150 
Quaries,  James  H..  263-94-8077 
Querry.  Frederick  M..  163-40-6023 
Quick,  Hubert  L.,  Jr..  260-62-3548 
Quick.  John  L.,  116-38-9808 
Quinlan,  Kenneth  J.,  Jr.,  037-32-0015 
Quirm.  Patrick  J.,  562-86-6061 
Quinnan,  Edward  J..  Ill,  367-54-3730 
Quinones,  John  P.,  437-84-0883 
Racelis.  Pedro  E.,  Ill,  576-58-6493 
Racinowski,  Ronald  V.,  349-46-9666 
Radford.  James  H.,  223-64-6229 
Raiford,  Robert  C,  457-78-1743 
Ralston,  Robert  W.,  359-42-7251 
Ramsey.  Johnny  L..  Jr.,  452-72-3777 
Ramsey,  Leroy  S.,  Ill,  567-90-4581 
Rana,  Paul  J.,  560-86-8221 
Randa,  Richard  D.,  229-66-0139 
Randolph,  Ronald  E..  530-34-4988 
Rankin.  Robert  W..  215-56-1816 
Rankin,  Thomas  C,  311-44-4145 
Rash,  Charles  R..  224-78-0297 
Raymond,  Gene  L.,  585-36-3330 
Reading.  Walter  B.,  159-40-2782 
Reardon,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  254-80-5759 
Reddick,  Edward  W..  Jr..  383-46-8455 
Reddick.  Robert  M.,  483-56-7773 
Redner,  Wallace  J..  III.  131-42-1159 
Reed.  David  M..  048-46-1240 
Reed.  Gary  A.,  537-44-7641 
Reed,  Marshall  C.  466-88-0046 
Reed.  Robert  W..  489-54-4089 
Reehm.  William  R..  429-04-0346 
Reese.  Richard  T..  172-40-4026 
Reese.  William  W..  464-90-2906 
Reilly.  David  W.,  228-66-0619 
Reininger.  Frederick  A.,  008-32-0515 
Remley.  Steven  L..  487-56-4614 
Rettig.  Howard  W..  402-74-8422 
Retzloff.  Curtis  L.,  459-82-4231 
Reynolds.  Clyde  T.,  451-84-7233 
Reynolds.  Michael  L.,  324-42-9969 
Reynolds,  Robert  T..  513-52-2224 
Reynolds.  Thomas  L..  559-80-3901 
Reynolds.  Wayne  D..  275-48-2562 
Reynoso,  Alfredo  R.,  349-36-2419 
Rhoades,  Joel  R.,  454-72-3497 
Rhoades,  Maynard  S.,  127-38-6348 
Rhodes,  Craig  D.,  493-54-2317 
Ribet,  John  A.,  Ill,  241-80-8574 
Rice,  Kevin  M.,  252-86-5486 
Richards,  Michael  L..  489-56-2873 
Richardson,  Davis  M.,  006-44-2087 


Richardson,  Henry  G.,  245-78-3599 
Richardson,  Larry  G.,  571-82-8959 
Richardson,  Patrick  O..  344-44-1029 
Richardson,  Velma  L..  250-98-6426 
Riddle.  Katherlne  S..  443-54-7656 
Riddle.  Philip  D..  235-78-4724 
Riesco.  Gabriel.  Jr..  419-62-8336 
Riggs.  Richard  D.,  245-84-4202 
Riley.  Don  T..  559-86-7610 
Riley,  Robert  M.,  412-84-0670 
Rindoks,  Roland  R.,  Jr.,  317-50-7912 
Ringler.  Richard  W..  575-52-2779 
Rios.  Antonio  M..  III.  453-92-9076 
Rios.  Leon  H..  585-20-3265 
Ritch,  William  V.,  246-74-6530 
Ritchie,  William  D.,  462-80-3642 
Ritezel.  William  A.,  545-66-0781 
Rittenhouse,  Dennis  W.,  505-64-6537 
Ritter,  Gary  C,  283-50-2487 
Ritter,  John  M.,  Jr.,  219-56-3986 
Roberson,  Tommy  H.,  419-66-6281 
Roberts,  Arthur  J..  266-78-4950 
Roberts.  Bruce  E..  236-80-7039 
Roberts.  Joseph  A..  263-94-0737 
Roberts.  Troy  D..  Jr..  461-90-9206 
Roberts.  Wade  M..  Jr..  412-84-9144 
Robertson.  Dana.  026-38-1109 
Robinson.  Arthur  W..  III.  141-46-0955 
Robinson.  Gregory  A..  107-40-9824 
Robinson.  Lenwood,  Jr..  203-38-6545 
Roby.  Houston  S..  Ill,  453-92-5944 
Roddy,  Francis  J.,  265-98-7882 
Roddy.  John  C.  507-60-0802 
Rodrigues,  Richard  A..  549-76-6996 
Rodriguez.  Pablo,  584-05-4646 
Roff,  Steven  D.,  441-52-3113 
Rogers,  Floyd  E.,  404-66-6212 
Rogers,  Gordon  K.,  512-56-8504 
Rogers,  Roy  W.,  488-58-1058 
Rollinger,  Lawrence  D.,  397-46-9586 
Rollins.  Robert  C.  419-72-8637 
Romancik.  David  J..  354-42-1551 
Rooney.  Rebecca  A..  196-36-3249 
Rose.  Gary  R..  375-48-9890 
Ross.  Carl  T..  259-76-4968 
Ross,  Richard  J.,  430-98-3000 
Ross.  Robert  A..  574-20-2533 
Ross.  Ronald  S..  550-86-0903 
Rowe.  Dennis  W..  165-44-2633 
Rowley.  Ronald  M..  485-66-9313 
Rude.  Randi  E..  256-76-4787 
Ruiz.  Thomas  J..  467-88-7498 
Rumold.  Edward,  112-40-2616 
Russ.  Merie  D.,  247-90-7886 
Russell,  William  R.,  291-50-2532 
Rutherford,  John  W.,  226-76-6428 
Ryan.  Thomas  M..  251-94-4686 
Sadler.  Kathleen  G..  155-44-0572 
Salveson.  Knud  H..  455-82-0439 
Sams,  Gayle  D.,  422-66-5374 
Sanborn,  William  R.,  017-40-5491 
Sanchez.  Ricardo  S..  451-94-9260 
Sanders.  Danny  W.,  Ill,  265-94-1633 
Sanders,  Michael  E.,  420-70-0608 
Sanders,  William  J..  Jr.,  463-88-4734 
Santos.  Hector  R..  059-38-3999 
Sasarak.  Dianne  D..  329-42-9491 
Saul.  George  K..  115-38-4599 
Sauls.  Ethel  P..  227-68-3125 
Saunders.  Richard  M..  113-42-9298 
Savage.  Richard  T..  279-50-4920 
Sawyer.  Albert  L..  III.  558-84-1660 
Sayles.  Andre  H..  231-72-7549 
Scales.  Richard  A..  433-80-7660 
Schaefer.  Kurt  A..  559-88-1476 
Schaeffer.  Tom  C.  312-54-9845 
Scharpenberg.  Henry  S..  059-44-1473 
Schatte.  Thomas  L.,  467-82-0124 
Scheipers,  Eric  B.,  245-82-5673 
Schmitt.  Richard  P..  269-50-8880 
Schoen,  Paul  P.,  HI,  383-54-8482 
Schofield.  Mark  N.,  471-56-6328 
School,  Francis,  078-40-1537 
Schoultis,  Peter  M.,  276-52-2838 
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Schroeder.  James  T..  429-02-1948 
Schulte.  Michael  B..  512-58-7444 
Schumm.  Brian  M..  523-76-6460 
Schupner.  Ronald  E..  101-40-1459 
Schwab.  Rudolph  T..  230-74-6787 
Schwartz.  Gerard  W..  528-76-7291 
Schwelnsberg.  E>ale  E..  183-38-6078 
Sciarretta.  Albert  A..  152-38-0646 
Scott.  David  E..  516-62-1886 
Scott.  Julius  G..  Jr..  250-84-4282 
Scott.  Kevin  M.,  470-64-8764 
Scott.  Paula  F..  438-88-3910 
Scott.  Rodger  L..  455-84-8746 
Scott.  Samuel  T..  491-60-9364 
Scott.  WiUiam  L..  Jr..  454-88-7004 
Scovill.  Thomas  J.,  219-54-5914 
Scrivner.  Stevens  R..  500-56-3643 
Scroggins,  John  C.  461-72-7734 
Seagrove.  James  D..  554-62-5718 
Searles.  Hans  J..  212-46-2475 
Sedlak.  Michael  A..  157-38-6987 
Seekins.  MUton.  050-44-5936 
Seese.  Blaik  L..  213-52-7685 
Seiferth.  Stanley  J..  285-44-4367 
Sells,  Stephen  P..  403-66-0917 
Semler,  John  M..  371-54-4819 
Senkovich.  Steven  W..  543-56-9216 
Seppa.  Stephen  A..  370-48-5918 
Sepulveda.  Luis  A.,  582-98-4874 
Shackleford.  Michael  M..  226-72-5007 
Shaffer.  Paul  K..  Jr..  343-42-7792 
Shanahan.  Michael  J..  132-42-3683 
Sharkey,  Paul  D..  371-54-4842 
Sharp.  Walter  L..  455-02-4862 
Shaw.  William  M..  II.  221-34-9627 
Shea.  Daniel  P..  296-46-1971 
Shea.  Kevin  P..  027-38-0138 
Sheahan.  Patrick  J.,  530-42-5161 
Sheaves.  WlUiam  B..  III.  146-40-7045 
Sherfey.  Uoyd.  415-86-7711 
Sheridan.  Dennis  M..  142-40-8242 
Sherman.  Johanna  K..  567-90-2188 
Shimko.  Edward  J.,  277-50-2025 
Shirk.  John  L..  480-66-5728 
Shook.  Tommy  E..  242-88-3145 
Short.  Byron  E..  Jr.,  456-94-2370 
Shrader.  Arthur  A..  233-72-5265 
Shure.  Yale  A.,  412-78-9915 
Sielski.  Timothy  J..  149-46-4564 
Sienko.  Kenneth  W..  226-66-9656 
Silva.  James  M..  572-84-8240 
Simar.  John  D..  215-48-8646 
Simonsen.  Jerry  A..  483-66-1025 
Simpson.  Bruce  E..  068-46-7696 
Simpson.  Charles  W..  Jr..  420-66-4195 
Simpson.  Christopher,  159-42-9662 
Simpson.  Stephen  K.,  256-84-3153 
Sims,  Bobby,  256-66-0317 
Sims.  Isaac.  Jr..  313-46-3060 
Skowronek.  Ronald  L.,  487-56-4501 
Slider,  William  Z.,  267-15-6954 
Sliwoski.  Richard  P.,  021-42-6472 
Slusar,  Robert  T.,  254-80-8379 
Smethurst,  Richard  M.,  044-42-2490 
Smith.  David  G..  469-58-2561 
Smith.  Dianne  L..  507-64-1616 
Smith.  Gaylon  L..  486-56-8728 
Smith,  James  D.,  Jr..  569-64-9802 
Smith.  James  E..  409-80-1659 
Smith.  John  A..  451-92-5050 
Smith.  John  D.,  181-42-3171 
Smith.  John  W..  338-38-5427 
Smith.  Merritt  M..  002-40-4603 
Smith.  Robert  K..  113-38-8292 
Smith.  Robert  L.,  454-82-7087 
Smith.  Sandra  E..  523-64-2387 
Smith.  Stephen  L.,  452-90-9048 
Smith.  Thomas  B..  181-36-2863 
Snedden.  Robert  A..  450-88-7360 
Sneddon,  Bruce  A..  516-54-4700 
Snipes.  Paul  C.  Jr..  530-42-7080 
Snow.  Charles  P..  III.  246-74-1433 
Snow.  William  A..  II.  251-94-6655 
Snyder.  Charles  E..  III.  223-74-8603 
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Snyder.  Michael  S..  556-66-2485 
Soby.  Charles  S..  043-44-8916 
Soltas.  Joseph  G..  261-84-1970 
Sorenson.  Jeffrey  A..  303-54-3510 
Sorg.  Glenn  H.,  279-46-1040 
Sorrell,  John  A..  417-70-9426 
Soulsby,  David  V..  233-78-1043 
Sousa.  Mark  W..  258-74-3713 
Spafford,  Joseph  R..  Jr..  423-68-4136 
Spangler,  Charles  G..  493-62-1446 
Spaulding.  Gregory  H..  355-36-5590 
Speakes.  Stephen  M.,  474-68-9036 
Spear.  Harry  L..  Jr.,  254-78-0732 
Speer,  William  H.,  432-94-9873 
Spencer,  George  R..  Jr..  048-32-5190 
Spencer.  Tracy  L..  324-42-5469 
Spidel.  Robert  J..  253-86-5374 
Spivey.  Paul  H..  027-40-7504 
Spranger.  Donna  C  369-52-3848 
Spunaugle,  Gary  L..  512-54-1257 
Spyker,  William  W..  231-72-6891 
Stachiw.  George  N..  047-46-5900 
Staggers.  Robert  L.,  013-42-0670 
Stanford.  Thomas  B..  213-56-9794 
Stanis.  Ahren  A..  551-84-8872 
Stanislo.  Nick  K..  Jr..  255-88-3848 
Stanley.  Prank  W..  Jr..  247-86-5051 
Stanley.  James  G..  Jr..  432-92-2017 
StarUey,  Ronald  H..  521-66-8942 
Stanley.  Ronald  W..  527-98-5348 
Stauss,  Kenneth  W..  493-58-4546 
St.  Clair.  Roy  P..  Jr..  205-42-4843 
Stecker.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  507-58-4400 
Steers.  John  G..  083-44-3673 
Steiner.  James  E.,  539-44-1003 
Stemmermann.  Arthur  T..  461-90-5254 
Stephens.  James  V..  258-80-0308 
Stevenson,  Mitchell  H..  213-60-3914 
Stewart.  Ralph  W.,  521-74-3214 
Slikeleather.  Edwin  G..  237-84-1722 
Stilley.  Andrew  R.,  574-18-6717 
Stipek.  Paul  A..  033-38-4357 
Stober.  James  A.,  572-68-9393 
Stone.  Culver  E..  Jr..  527-68-2911 
Stone.  David  H..  466-92-4779 
Stone.  Edward  L..  095-40-4454 
Stone.  Prank  J.,  Ill,  463-92-7334 
Storm.  John  L.,  298-42-2136 
Story.  David  K.,  267-84-7298 
Stotts.  Paul  H..  430-90-4244 
Stout.  Teddy  A.,  230-64-1203 
Strahan.  Gene  W.,  455-60-8196 
Strange.  Robert  A.,  530-26-3701 
Streater.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  230-68-4362 
Streb.  Frederick  J..  085-40-7650 
Strickler,  Anthony  R..  414-92-5341 
Stringer.  Martin  L.,  077-38-7428 
Strippoli,  Steve  B.,  263-82-9531 
Stroklund.  Larry  G..  502-56-4434 
Stuart,  Henry  P..  587-52-8045 
Studer.  Mark  D..  136-44-9142 
Stuhr,  Michael  P.,  538-52-1884 
Sturdivant.  Louis  W.,  587-16-1200 
Sturgeon,  Douglas  E..  524-76-1344 
Styron.  James  C.  III.  446-48-7059 
Sudduth,  John  R.,  III.  420-68-9322 
Sullivan.  Robert  M.,  400-72-0172 
Sullivan,  Thomas  E..  019-42-0565 
Sutherland.  James  S..  007-52-9868 
Sutherland,  William  B.,  216-48-9911 
Sutton,  Robert  C.  Jr..  291-46-1953 
Sutton.  Thomas  G..  417-68-1939 
Sutton.  Thomas  H..  224-72-0234 
Swanson.  Howard,  025-42-2615 
Swartz.  Leonard  G..  516-56-0982 
Sweeney.  Patrick  C.  230-74-7268 
Sweeney.  Patrick  J.,  Jr.,  277-52-5117 
Swindal.  William  E..  Jr..  498-50-3806 
Sydelko.  Thomas  G..  130-36-9355 
Sylvester,  William  G..  429-92-7914 
Synovec,  Joseph  P..  201-36-6062 
Synovec.  Thomas  E..  508-68-1826 
Sypolt.  Gary  N..  233-74-4789 
Szczerba.  Thomas  E..  131-42-8769 


Szente.  John.  119-34-0640 
Taguba,  Antonio  M.,  576-50-8375 
Tait.  Hal  A.,  445-52-3773 
Takala.  Bruce  E..  469-56-5240 
Takeguchi.  Earl  S..  576-52-5638 
Talbot.  Cecil  C.  Jr..  263-84-8709 
Tapp,  Robert  T..  308-54-9901 
Taylor.  Curtis  B.,  249-94-9133 
Taylor.  Stephen  C.  255-88-2912 
Taylor,  Thomas  W.,  299-46-9117 
Taylor,  William  R.,  224-72-8799 
Taylor.  William  S..  414-80-8432 
Taylor.  William  T..  093-38-7098 
Teague.  Gregory  D..  462-84-1097 
Tebor.  Joseph  L..  385-50-9058 
Teixeira.  Thomas.  011-40-1253 
Terrell.  James  G..  431-90-1999 
Terry,  Jo  C.  251-78-6237 
Teter.  William  A..  572-86-7335 
Thames.  Lane  E..  427-88-1107 
Tharpe,  Johnnie  H..  547-68-4868 
Thoman.  Mark  H.,  568-66-8570 
Thomas.  Harold  G..  II.  105-40-6765 
Thomas.  Ignatius  A..  215-46-0148 
Thomas.  Issac.  431-92-2465 
Thomas,  John  R..  044-48-8282 
Thomas,  Robert  P..  121-42-3331 
Thomas.  Timothy  L..  298-46-8238 
Thompson.  Darrell  G..  269-44-1926 
Thompson.  Earl  E.,  079-42-5669 
Thompson,  Gary  D..  401-72-6393 
Thompson.  Michael  R..  220-56-6625 
Thompson.  Thomas  N..  223-76-1869 
Thompson.  Tom  E..  023-40-4182 
Thomson.  Robert  B..  261-98-5716 
Thornton.  Eugenia,  222-36-1103 
Thornton,  Gordon  L.,  517-60-9659 
Thulin.  Donald  O.,  355-42-8823 
Thurman,  Lawrence  E.,  269-46-9295 
Tilghman.  Jerome  L.,  578-68-4427 
Tiso.  Roland  J..  Jr..  082-38-1273 
Tisserand.  John  B..  Ill,  314-50-2032 
Toal,  Michael  J..  153-42-8636 
Tolbert.  Joe  V..  402-74-8514 
Toner,  Sheila  C.  101-34-6635 
Tonsing.  Terry  H..  496-56-5437 
Tool.  Karl  E..  093-40-6597 
Topper,  George  L.,  II,  188-40-9461 
Torgerson.  Christopher  A..  215-50-5136 
Tomquist.  Emanuel  M.,  III.  495-60-1274 
Torres.  Nelson.  584-30-9872 
Travis.  Kenneth  L..  267-94-0776 
Trawinski.  Allan  M..  121-42-2034 
Trettin.  Thomas  K..  485-62-6660 
Triplett.  Charles  L..  Jr..  430-98-7436 
Trotter,  Vernon  L.,  430-98-5338 
Trotti.  Paul  W..  258-86-1196 
Trzop.  Peter  R.,  400-78-7596 
Tuck.  Richard  A..  540-60-2974 
Tully.  Robert  B..  Jr.,  210-40-4239 
Turner,  Ed  S..  Ill,  585-30-2253 
Turner.  Peter  T..  298-48-3096 
Turner.  Richard  L.,  255-86-0968 
Turner.  Thomas  R..  II.  227-74-7U6 
Tuttle.  Henry  S.,  354-42-33x8 
Tyler.  Marion  J.,  216-56-0914 
Unangst.  Samuel  J.,  366-52-4621 
Urrutia.  Michael  B.,  230-76-3300 
Valcourt,  David  P.,  031-42-6455 
Vallario.  Richard  A..  262-90-2553 
Van.  Willis  P.,  Jr.,  214-44-3988 
Vanbenthuysen.  John  H.,  102-40-2047 
Vance,  Billy  P.,  466-92-9087 
Vandongen,  Charles  M.,  090-38-9163 
Vanek,  Craig  A.,  567-80-6487 
Vanermen,  James  V.,  362-56-0144 
Vanhorn,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  521-76-8387 
Vann,  Charles  S.,  416-76-0373 
Vargas.  Edwin.  584-10-8392 
Vasquez.  Adolfo  E..  461-90-3174 
Vaughan.  David  B..  235-72-0207 
Vaughn.  Forrest  C.  III.  527-68-1674 
Vaupel,  Lawrence  E.,  320-40-2392 
Vea,  Roldan.  457-88-9901 


Velarides,  Anastaslos  D.,  014-40-6752 
Velez.  Candace  A.,  225-76-9552 
Velicki.  Darlene.  297-46-6372 
Venable.  Bruce  A..  224-76-2968 
Venable.  Charles  J..  167-38-3238 
Venci.  Robert  W..  394-44-6259 
Venie.  David  A..  364-50-5286 
Verigan.  Earl  C,  Jr..  265-74-9305 
Vemeuille.  Joseph  O..  421-66-6167 
Vidlak.  Michael  D.,  225-76-9327 
Vincent.  Mark  E.,  449-88-9390 
Viney,  Richard  L..  227-74-6404 
Vinson,  William  N..  217-52-3859 
Violette.  Paul  E.,  038-32-4170 
Virden,  Dennis  D..  474-54-3784 
Visniesky.  Lawrence  E..  186-36-4505 
Voelz,  Patricia  A..  449-78-5074 
Vogel.  Richard  J..  093-42-4206 
Volz.  Robert  D.,  452-78-3889 
Vonholtum.  Joann  M..  469-64-2740 
Vuksich,  John  M..  256-82-6407 
Wachtel,  Raymond  L..  323-40-7253 
Wagstaffe,  John  M.,  570-72-0641 
Waite.  Harold  G..  Jr..  465-82-9817 
Waits.  David  L..  541-54-7363 
Walbeck.  Joseph  L..  198-42-1481 
Walker.  Charles  R.,  435-74-2317 
Walker,  David  L..  481-56-2133 
Walker.  Grant  H..  166-44-0724 
Walker.  James  A..  494-52-1624 
Walker,  Jeanette  Z.,  259-70-1108 
Walker.  Robin  C.  171-44-8374 
Wallace,  Catherine  I.,  213-54-0898 
Wallace,  Dewey  E..  Jr..  429-72-7905 
Waller.  David  A.,  267-86-8290 
Waller.  Tyrone  L..  214-54-5822 
Walling,  Danny  L.,  456-74-5316 
Walsh.  John  C,  Jr..  197-36-0722 
Walsh.  Robert  J..  185-36-4874 
Walters.  Peter  D..  579-64-8805 
Wamsley.  Rex  E..  506-72-9297 
Ward.  Uoyd  J.,  517-58-7230 
Ward.  Robert  J..  156-42-0424 
Ward.  Thomas  E..  II.  448-48-4728 
Waring,  Donald  C.  Jr..  116-42-5108 
Warner.  Howard  L..  Jr..  429-96-6186 
Warren.  Douglas  E..  121-44-7154 
Warren,  Vicki  L.,  492-54-1645 
Washington,  Darwin  O.,  569-76-0363 
Washington,  Neal  L.,  510-50-5802 
Waters,  Sumner  H.,  Jr..  002-42-1174 
Watkins.  Wayne  A..  443-48-2244 
Watson,  Stephen  J.,  527-94-4522 
Watts.  Robert  E..  422-60-9681 
Waugh,  Steven  A..  445-56-0359 
Way.  Robert  B..  Jr..  097-44-4082 
Weaks,  Ronald  E..  408-76-4493 
Weatherly,  Joseph  J..  Jr..  418-70-6193 
Weaver,  David  T.,  166-42-1110 
Weaver.  Ronald  J.,  243-76-1359 
Webb.  David  J..  262-86-2549 
Webb.  Dennis  M..  447-54-1339 
Weber.  Roger  M..  191-28-6983 
Wehner,  Randolph  B.,  252-90-7696 
Weiland.  Kurt  P..  564-62-7752 
Welmer,  Curt  P..  276-52-0119 
Weiner.  Richard  K..  316-50-9798 
Weinstock,  Richard  M..  095-44-1155 
Weiss.  David  A..  548-58-8283 
Weiss.  Jack  L..  512-52-7034 
Welliver.  Peter  G.,  517-54-0297 
Welo,  Robert  L.,  305-58-3483 
Wentzy,  David  A..  503-56-5940 
West,  Karl  R..  255-78-5917 
West,  Steven  R.,  009-38-2651 
Westfall.  David  L..  235-82-2000 
Westfall.  Earl  J.,  Jr..  429-88-3683 
Westhaus.  Arnold  J.,  289-48-6156 
Westholm.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  452-86-5643 
Wetherell.  Joseph  K..  008-36-8448 
Whalen.  John  P.,  029-40-9692 
Wheeler.  Nicolette  J.,  070-40-9479 
Wheeler.  Robert  C.  437-76-9614 
Whisenhunt,  Robert  H..  429-98-4999 


White.  James  P..  066-38-5719 
White,  Jonathan,  402-72-3606 
White,  Larry  S..  410-82-1795 
White,  Marilyn  M.,  453-84-6547 
White,  William  A.,  456-92-1823 
Whitney.  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  214-58-9561 
Whittington.  Terry  C,  420-72-5541 
Whitworth.  Donald  D..  498-56-2492 
Whitworth.  Trevor  J..  444-50-9360 
Whyte.  Alexander,  III,  030-38-0357 
Wideman,  James  T..  Jr..  249-84-6006 
Widman,  Michael  A.,  508-66-5091 
Wikstrom.  Terry  A..  473-54-3821 
Wilcomb.  Michael  D..  517-60-5068 
Wildrick.  Craig  D..  226-76-5332 
Wiley.  Stephen  C.  260-82-4136 
Wilkerson.  Francis  J.,  519-60-8961 
Wilkinson,  Dennis  W.,  439-74-5167 
Williams,  Lawrence  A..  273-44-9498 
Williams,  Murray  W.,  Jr..  226-76-5067 
Williams.  Robert  W..  Jr..  430-92-6488 
Williams,  Shane  L.,  523-68-1729 
Williams,  Thacker  B.,  II,  232-78-5031 
Williams,  Thomas  E..  507-66-4708 
Williamson,  Arba  G..  209-36-0120 
Williamson,  Daniel  C,  246-86-6857 
Willis.  Jay  C.  225-74-4093 
Wills,  Dian  H.,  223-62-3755 
Wllmoth.  Frankie  S..  241-84-9170 
Wilson.  Dorothy  M.,  206-38-5393 
Wilson.  Gary  M.,  439-70-2579 
Wilson.  John  S.,  326-44-7849 
Wilson.  Richard  C.  469-60-1206 
Wilson.  Richard  W..  224-64-9320 
Wilson.  Roger  C.  004-50-1321 
Wilson,  Stephen  D.,  485-60-2131 
Wilson.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  214-54-9532 
Windham,  James  H.,  221-36-6401 
Winters.  Leanora  E.,  093-42-1821 
Witham.  Stephen  R.,  295-44-6745 
Witte,  WaUie  S..  Jr.,  462-76-3870 
Wojick,  Kenneth  M.,  153-44-7166 
Wojtyna,  Edward  P.,  373-56-5299 
Wolf,  James  P..  478-60-6915 
Wolfe,  James  D.,  459-90-5041 
Wolfe,  Roderick  D.,  587-10-6533 
Wolfe,  William  L.,  432-86-0293 
Wolter,  Paul  G.,  577-70-2093 
Wondrasek,  Alan  M.,  501-46-1165 
Wood,  David  A.,  585-30-8695 
Wood,  Michael  A..  445-54-9419 
Wood.  Thomas  R.,  518-58-0722 
Woodall,  Charles  E.,  423-66-1344 
Woodard.  Calvin  T.,  363-56-4579 
Woodard,  James  W.,  431-96-9663 
Woodard,  Stephanie  G.,  464-84-8922 
Woodley.  Sherman  R..  438-72-8267 
Woods,  Kenneth  P.,  490-52-8945 
Workman.  Keith  W..  233-78-2700 
Wortzel.  Larry  M..  144-38-5042 
Wotring.  Douglas  L..  263-82-2729 
Woytek,  Dane  L.,  119-38-5967 
Wright,  Daniel  G..  427-96-5597 
Wright,  Dennis  L.,  297-44-1659 
Wright.  Johnie.  III.  411-86-5663 
Wright,  Napoleon,  257-86-5267 
Wyland.  Stewart  W..  528-78-2745 
Wyman,  Robert  D..  375-58-1219 
Yamashita,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  575-60-7380 
Yang,  Philip  S..  527-86-4258 
Yarbrough.  Clifford.  431-98-7740 
Yates.  Mark  B.,  492-58-2085 
Yatkauskas,  Albert  J.,  070-44-1725 
Yeakey.  George  W..  409-84-1413 
Yoshimoto,  Wallace  P..  557-78-9505 
Young,  Alan  G.,  357-44-6717 
Young,  Drew  M.,  II.  459-84-4192 
Young,  James  E..  179-38-8618 
Young.  James  R..  251-88-8911 
Young.  Jimmy  L.,  426-98-1945 
Young,  William  E..  Jr..  090-38-8917 
Zachariasen.  Craig  Z..  503-62-5352 
Zanelli,  John  D..  015-40-4244 
Zapka,  Frederick  A..  109-44-9208 


Zart.  Karl  W.,  390-54-9641 
Zegley.  Raymond  D.,  193-42-8455 
Zeier,  Frederick  R..  264-86-8788 
Zekas,  William,  271-46-8715 
Ziebert.  Prank  R.,  540-58-3596 
Zodun.  Donald  M..  264-96-1413 
Zom,  William  G.,  Jr.,  539-56-0638 
Zovath.  Michael  D.,  288-48-6444 
Zurian.  Steven  A..  534-52-0612 
Zwahlen.  Samuel  S..  528-66-6691 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  major 
Adamson,  Samuel  P..  485-46-1894 
Batluck.  Joseph  S..  Sr.,  169-42-8928 
Benson.  Ralph  G.,  483-54-5740 
Blair,  Thomas  C,  561-72-9198 
Brown,  Nicholas  A..  267-62-1280 
Brown,  Richard  D..  069-38-8530 
Burroughs,  James  R.,  249-62-5153 
Canada.  Charles  O..  265-72-0630 
Cook,  Thomas  E..  Jr..  429-94-7099 
Darst,  Daryl  L.,  539-44-6005 
Dedonato.  David  M..  169-40-3765 
Dukes.  Hugh  L..  Jr.,  256-78-5130 
Duncan.  Gregory  L..  567-86-0396 
Durham.  Michael  R..  439-70-5475 
Esterline.  Stanley  R..  572-54-6185 
Fanta,  David  T..  399-42-9171 
Foley,  James  P..  077-38-5084 
Gerton,  Myron  S.,  554-78-4374 
Ghere,  Willard  I.,  289-40-0350 
Goldman,  Willard  D.,  587-30-2294 
Gonzalez.  George,  262-31-5976 
Gresh.  Robert  H.,  209-40-7645 
Gunti,  Charies  E..  413-64-1330 
Heetland,  Stephen  J..  480-58-9773 
Horton,  Janet  Y..  478-68-8932 
Hutcheson.  Carroll  P.,  249-70-0537 
Jackson.  Ross  B.,  225-50-8682 
James,  Diana  M.,  164-28-0310 
Jensen,  Arthur  P.,  231-44-2756 
Jones,  Evan  J..  188-32-8670 
Kalyanapu.  Philip  D.,  039-36-4330 
Keller,  Ronald  J.,  399-36-7768 
King,  Ira  E.,  259-54-2521 
Knipp,  Virgil  R.,  Jr..  405-60-0560 
Mack.  Lawrence  R..  185-36-9807 
Maddox,  Victor  C,  312-36-5476 
Mansfield.  William  J.,  007-34-7263 
Mason.  Paul  H..  408-60-0842 
McCoy.  James  B..  III.  437-56-0096 
Melendez,  John  A.,  582-62-1902 
Morrison,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  036-28-9033 
New,  Scott  P..  213-52-5047 
Norton,  Michael  H.,  278-36-8718 
Roberson,  Henry  P.,  447-46-3562 
Robinson.  Jerry  L..  255-90-6186 
Robinson.  Nathaniel  C,  291-34-3927 
Ruppar,  Kenneth  M.,  044-36-7978 
Ryland.  Cecil  P..  416-54-8930 
Sammis,  Glenn  C.  157-40-6247 
Saxon,  Edward  H.,  200-28-1614 
Somerville,  David  J.,  135-36-0060 
Sullivan,  Wesley  W..  533-42-8978 
Sumner.  John  C.  032-34-2728 
Thornton.  Jesse  L..  460-76-3354 
Vaningen,  Robert  W.,  545-68-7246 
Vanschenkhof,  Ronald  N.,  143-34-0750 
Weiss,  Avi  S.,  326-46-1490 
Welsh,  Roger  C,  550-86-9277 
White,  James  T..  513-28-3009 
Winn.  James  W..  339-42-6469 
Zabel,  Richard  L..  513-50-2318 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Abercrombie.  Melvin,  424-62-3784 
Arnold.  Henry  H.,  Ill,  062-42-4267 
Benjamin,  Scott  D.,  076-38-8866 
Benson.  Nolon  J.,  Jr.,  410-88-8259 
Bond,  Kevin  W.,  549-82-0174 
Booth,  Thomas  E.,  077-42-0199 
Branstetter.  Ross  W..  557-72-9511 
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Braun.  Byron  J..  059-36-0274 
Brewer.  Garry  L..  428-96-2621 
Byczek,  Thomas  M..  385-50-1949 
Carey.  David  P..  294-52-0214 
Carlson.  Louis  D..  230-60-6284 
Carter.  Richard  M..  410-86-9994 
Crane.  David  M..  304-56-3829 
Plore.  Uldric  L..  145-42-4334 
Poote.  Warren  G..  543-68-7697 
Hall.  Joseph  J..  200-36-5481 
Hockley.  Michael  D..  505-64-7485 
Jones.  John  T..  Jr..  228-78-3295 
Kasold.  Bruce  E..  092-36-8530 
Uttle.  David  A..  537-44-9064 
Lynch.  Philip  H..  079-42-7891 
Mason.  Thomas  O..  376-50-8566 
McCann.  Raymond  C  515-56-8065 
McDonald.  Peter  A..  070-42-4141 
Simms.  Stuart  H..  450-82-8167 
Spencer.  Gilbert  G..  Jr..  069-44-0324 
Tidwell.  Gary  L..  435-90-0484 
Twitty,  Theophlise  L..  224-70-5981 
Wallace,  Dennis  A..  551-72-2309 
Warthen.  John  G..  002-38-0097 
White.  Rozann  S..  314-44-9973 
Wright.  Daniel  V..  262-06-1462 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Accardi.  Joan  C.  424-64-5603 
Ackerman.  Steven  C.  389-50-9635 
Adams.  Ellen  V..  263-04-0664 
Adams.  Mary  P..  496-60-1833 
Almachar.  Estelita.  527-76-4517 
Anderson.  Thomas  L..  394-44-7298 
Anderson.  Timothy  D..  493-56-8936 
Andrews.  Susan  M..  155-42-4965 
Avent.  Madylin  H..  241-82-4412 
Axsom.  John  M..  572-62-0277 
Baird.  Linda  C.  566-80-2627 
Baksic.  Michael  T..  366-46-3856 
Bargabos.  Carl  R..  473-52-3938 
Barger.  Stanley  D..  415-78-6484 
Barnard.  James  L..  501-62-5725 
Bates.  Kathryn  L..  263-90-6730 
Bennett.  Deborah  J..  452-02-8316 
Bevans.  Selma.  099-42-5945 
Bledsoe,  Robert  D..  455-90-5517 
Bogarski.  Peter  A..  085-44-9328 
Booker,  Harold  S.,  491-50-0767 
Boyd.  Bettina  G..  213-62-1921 
Bravo.  Maureen  A.,  497-60-0872 
Brown.  Bonnie  L..  544-66-9264 
Brown.  Diane  L..  521-78-4458 
Bushouse,  Kristin  J..  374-58-1910 
Calderwood.  Philip  A..  215-50-4080 
Callahan.  Kathleen  C.  217-58-9297 
Camahan.  Michael  L..  513-44-6760 
Carter.  Margret  M..  524-58-8299 
Cassels.  Bonnie  D..  265-88-1643 
Chancey.  Unda  S..  462-02-2922 
Cicconetti.  Elizabeth  A,,  136-46-3334 
Conner,  Susan  G.,  136-40-6865 
Cowart.  Inella  P..  208-40-0248 
Creasman.  Michael  D..  434-88-9169 
Davis.  Laurie  J..  154-46-9511 
Davis.  Shirley  A..  468-56-6867 
Dicenzo.  Linda  C.  245-88-1863 
Dickrell.  Gretchen  M..  391-60-9682 
Dobbins.  Darrell  G..  422-60-1247 
Dopieralski.  Marcia  J..  150-44-5616 
Dorywalski.  Robin  A.,  166-38-4866 
Dowden.  Sheila  E.,  235-68-9482 
Driggers.  Karen  R.,  177-44-9196 
Duncan,  Deborah  J..  538-52-6841 
Dunsmore.  Joanne  M..  190-44-5208 
Dyer.  Roberta  A..  044-40-1773 
Eberhardt.  Janet  M.,  288-44-8129 
Eggebroten.  Sandra  K..  502-64-1170 
Enzel.  Lenore  S..  123-40-8295 
Evans.  Mary  J..  423-74-8465 
FeUini.  Mario.  Jr.,  028-36-9699 
Ferguson.  Karen  T..  517-64-8102 
Fishell.  Linda  J..  516-66-9604 
Galin.  Prank  E..  Jr..  468-68-5657 
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Girlando.  Regina  M.,  276-50-4325 
Glynn.  Ann  W..  214-48-3199 
Graves.  Janet  D..  105-42-7578 
Griffith.  Raymond  W..  207-42-6124 
HarrU,  Billy  J..  462-70-1228 
Harrison.  Anne  G..  533-44-1189 
Harriton.  Patricia  A..  187-42-9475 
Haskell.  Carolyn  A..  194-44-6284 
Havrilak.  Maria  I..  404-74-9019 
Heifers,  Mary  J..  324-40-4782 
Herrington,  Lawrence  D..  451-92-0477 
Hill.  Elizabeth  E..  534-46-0886 
Hinson.  Kathleen  M..  536-58-2967 
Horvat.  Jane  F..  489-52-7602 
Howes.  Ronald  J..  263-02-1811 
Immordino.  Theresa.  136-38-0537 
Injety.  Jane  H..  213-56-9789 
Inklebarger.  Elizabeth  T..  315-60-0988 
Johnson.  Linda  C.  263-90-0839 
Jolly.  Sallie  J..  241-74-0859 
Jones.  Betty  C.  411-84-9701 
Kassulke.  Debra  A..  471-60-5733 
Kimbrough.  Carol  D..  434-86-5346 
Kochansky.  Samuel  W..  173-42-6845 
Kraft.  Gerald  L..  344-34-1962 
Kutz.  Stephen  H..  517-58-7673 
Langlie.  Kaureen  L..  354-46-4449 
Lewis.  John  V..  497-50-3383 
long.  David  R..  502-54-5514 
Loomis.  Rebecca.  526-96-5479 
Lupo,  Martha  C,  231-66-9029 
Machman.  Marian  J..  185-44-5061 
Mason.  Toni  E..  251-98-1054 
Mayes.  Barbara  L..  088-42-6387 
Mayes.  Carlean.  422-74-7954 
McCarthy.  Barbara  J..  147-38-5743 
McClain.  Jennifer  M..  147-40-5653 
McMillan,  Deborah  L.,  285-52-9145 
Meyer.  Edward  R.,  Jr..  191-36-7018 
Middleton.  Chantal  K..  230-76-9511 
Morris.  Rhonda  H..  215-48-5756 
Nathan.  Monica  A..  048-38-8133 
Nunnery.  Mary  B..  389-60-6935 
Oneil.  Peggy  A..  383-46-0995 
Oneill.  Patricia  A..  105-46-3925 
Paige.  Patti  L..  266-86-4585 
Paninski.  Janet  M..  034-42-8509 
Papineau.  Marybarbara.  021-42-6545 
Parham,  James  W.,  Jr..  227-56-9656 
Petersen.  Mark  K..  540-54-3741 
Phippen.  Mark  L..  573-68-8162 
Pieratti.  Jacqueline  M..  419-64-5710 
Pierce.  Teresa  Y..  263-06-4317 
Plumlee.  Candace  L..  459-88-3778 
Potter.  Maureen  C.  022-44-1001 
Pray,  Kathleen  F..  287-54-2903 
Rabon.  Patricia  A..  280-46-4230 
Riley.  Christina  E..  244-84-1812 
Ritchie.  Rosemarie,  327-40-2772 
Rivera.  Jose  P..  255-70-2349 
Roach.  Cynthia  L..  314-54-5402 
Robb.  Kathleen  E..  529-82-4700 
Robb.  Renee  V..  569-78-1211 
Rodriguez.  Nancy  J..  387-60-6693 
Roller.  Carolyn  B..  201-42-6064 
RooU.  Arleen  E..  215-60-5166 
Rosenberg.  Valerie  E..  433-80-9116 
Russell.  Wayne  G..  184-34-6434 
Schmidtke.  Lynne  E..  575-62-8550 
Scott.  Clarissa  L..  225-64-7357 
Segura,  Sandra  E..  457-90-2994 
Sherer.  Stephen  I..  019-38-6244 
Shimer.  Unda  L..  236-88-1473 
Stewart.  Elizabeth  R..  224-72-0265 
Sullivan.  Candice  J..  489-58-6919 
Syby.  Catherine  A..  151-40-8843 
Szczur.  Constance  A..  189-44-7858 
Szoka.  Laurie  K..  262-15-4103 
Tague.  Monica  G..  213-46-7427 
Tate.  Ola  D..  420-58-1277 
Taylor.  Joseph,  070-34-4616 
Trent.  Nancy  G..  016-36-2750 
Trlvette.  Paula  K..  396-56-8291 
Vairin.  Susan  A..  374-52-1946 


Wade.  Annie  L..  429-04-3692 
Wallace.  Linda  S..  337-46-0515 
Walsh.  Michael  V..  373-48-5779 
Weaver.  Esther  D..  265-92-0130 
Weisheit.  Kathy  J..  116-38-0123 
Wendt,  Donna  M,.  557-64-5459 
White.  Lowell  D..  468-46-8348 
Whittemore.  Ronald  P..  248-76-7786 
Wicker.  Deborah  A..  455-88-2922 
Wilkins.  Karen  L..  544-60-1161 
Worden.  Shirley  L..  224-72-8204 
Zadinsky.  Julie  K.,  509-58-7592 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Abbott.  Lloyd  M..  Jr..  565-60-7757 
Allen.  Thomas  P.,  298-42-1677 
Almquist.  Allen  P..  III.  420-72-7587 
Andrews.  William  B..  421-70-1676 
Anthony.  James.  302-44-9573 
Armstrong.  John  P..  263-86-1888 
Ayres.  Gregory  D..  566-84-0599 
Balady.  Michael  A..  142-44-1787 
Baldwin.  Brian  C.  503-60-7684 
Baylor.  Michael  R.,  175-40-9392 
Berry.  Phillip  C.  212-44-2267 
Boswell.  Garry  W..  554-66-0333 
Bradley,  Donald  J.,  370-48-4149 
Bratcher,  Linda  L.,  461-96-1049 
Broadwater,  William  T..  212-50-8667 
Brown.  James  E..  250-84-0796 
Brown.  Jerry  L..  464-68-0671 
Brown.  Richard  E..  529-62-0043 
Broyles.  Thomas  E..  259-86-8142 
Campbell.  Robert  W..  228-66-5141 
Case.  Larry  M..  123-32-9884 
Chesser,  Gary  E..  303-40-1245 
Chester,  Grant  B..  304-48-8618 
Ciment.  Peter  R..  097-38-0430 
Clark.  James  R..  527-88-5333 
Clark.  Willie  J..  439-86-4824 
Cook.  Roger  A..  123-36-8723 
Danielson.  Richard  W..  502-60-5481 
Davis.  James  S..  266-04-2355 
Daxon.  Eric  G..  190-44-6358 
Dotson.  Carroll  R..  215-54-1096 
Dowling.  Richard  W..  011-40-9399 
Doze.  Herman  B..  Jr..  437-62-4528 
Drautz.  Rudolph  A..  456-76-4188 
Driggers.  Lee  I..  255-78-1343 
Duda.  Francis  C.  299-34-6971 
Dunn.  Ronald  J..  528-62-7619 
Ellis.  Larry  D..  484-60-1749 
Ewing.  Karen  M..  408-84-7021 
Fancher.  Ronald  D..  543-58-6557 
Paran.  Michael  E..  556-72-5170 
Freeman.  Billie  D..  456-82-1416 
Fuller.  Thomas  G.,  266-92-6626 
Gargan.  Thomas  P..  II.  523-56-6850 
Garrigan.  James  J..  156-32-2369 
Geiger.  Victor  S..  048-40-4552 
Gentile.  Robert  D..  181-36-8361 
Goddard.  Richard  L..  431-98-5335 
Graski.  George  M..  219-52-7893 
Green.  Martin  D..  556-74-7422 
Guillen.  Atanacio  C.  Jr..  454-80-7292 
Haas.  Scott  T..  562-84-3927 
Haenunerle.  Richard  M.,  278-42-6637 
Hall.  John  G..  429-86-5341 
Hammel.  George  E..  III.  267-98-8381 
Hannan.  Charles  J..  Jr..  068-40-0860 
Harris.  Richard  W..  223-74-3648 
Harrison.  Hubert  M..  446-48-2895 
Hatton.  Daniel  K..  563-62-7757 
Hawkins.  James  B..  517-62-6093 
Heath.  William  M..  249-80-1997 
Heidenheim.  Rene  A..  054-42-2004 
Helseth.  David  C.  524-60-9477 
Howes,  John  K.,  193-38-7068 
Huckleberry.  James  T..  480-52-2325 
Hugley.  Clarence  L..  417-68-8686 
Jackson.  Marjorie  A..  451-90-2873 
Jakubowski.  Joseph  A..  112-40-9511 
Jellen,  Linda  K.,  071-42-4795 


Kagawa,  Gary  K..  576-54-4243 
Kiehl  Paul  V..  Jr..  457-90-0520 
King.  James  M..  392-54-7672 
Kinkead.  Albert  E..  461-90-3428 
Kippenberger.  Donald  J..  465-72-6376 
Kluckman.  James  M..  229-70-4239 
Klusman.  Lawrence  E..  Jr..  173-40-0859 
Kutlik.  Kenneth  A..  315-48-7803 
Lacy.  Edward  L..  430-02-9340 
Lee.  David  W..  306-48-5658 
Leggett.  Melvin  E..  Jr..  322-48-0309 
Liff.  Susan  M..  138-38-2912 
Utrio.  John  P..  460-86-0012 
Lombardo.  Predric  A..  211-36-4949 
Lynch.  Robert  A..  263-90-5396 
Madison,  Dana  E..  064-44-1269 
Magnusson.  David  C.  393-50-9059 
Masi.  George  V..  086-40-0266 
Matthews.  Larry  W..  463-84-9374 
Meis,  Emil  P..  HI.  052-40-8214 
Mikesell.  Oliver  H..  520-56-8297 
Morris,  Steven  W..  502-60-8727 
Mueller.  Michael  W..  282-50-7400 
Nance.  Hurshel,  523-64-4028 
Navin,  Philip  X..  Jr.,  507-70-5204 
Nelson.  David  J..  193-36-8969 
Nelson.  Paul  B..  522-62-3989 
Nichols.  William  M..  532-40-1143 
OKeefe.  Hugh  J..  517-64-0288 
Okeiff.  James  R..  Jr.,  187-40-3145 
Orwlg.  Raymond  P..  297-42-6705 
Palmer.  Gary  S..  242-76-5601 
Parry.  Richard  A..  173-38-9155 
Peden.  John  M..  409-80-4830 
Peterman.  Barry  W..  036-32-3813 
PhUlips.  Gary  S..  569-76-3119 
Phoenix.  Randy  E..  458-90-1491 
Placek.  Gary  R..  277-42-9885 
Plunkett.  Larry  S..  253-82-6176 
Press  Paul  P..  060-40-2325 
Prettyman.  William  O..  Ill,  223-74-3258 
Raecke.  Alan  P..  504-64-6643 
Ralha.  Glenn  N..  527-84-4017 
Rathke.  John  J..  483-50-6574 
Reznik.  Richard  T..  364-46-2362 
Richards.  John  D..  263-96-5215 
Rinehart.  Douglas  S..  212-54-4106 
Rizer.  Albert  G.,  214-48-3155 
Robbins.  Orville  C,  495-52-5210 
Robichaud.  Michael  J.,  213-52-2010 
Rock.  Samuel  K..  Jr..  191-38-6050 
Roden.  Dan  G..  571-78-4834 
Rodriguez.  Amulfo  L..  467-84-2913 
Rogers.  Hiluard  G..  Jr..  430-88-1286 
Rogers.  Patricia  L..  268-44-1026 
Rueckert.  Dean  M.,  529-60-8838 
Ryczak.  Robert  S..  226-64-3201 
Samiljan.  Arthur  G..  112-40-2295 
Santos,  Alfred  G..  556-86-5894 
Satterwhite.  Michael  W..  248-84-0418 
Schmid.  Stanley  C.  500-56-0442 
Semler.  Donald  P..  460-92-8043 
Shin.  Sung  H..  576-58-6417 
Silence.  Roy  J..  418-68-7473 
Simpson.  Glenn  C.  Jr..  249-90-6060 
Skinner.  Richard  I..  Jr..  231-70-7076 
Smith.  David  W..  509-54-6280 
Solverson.  Luther  D.,  396-42-4439 
Stearns.  Michael  B..  278-38-3045 
Steele.  Carol  A..  481-56-3244 
Steger.  Robert  E.,  532-50-8442 
Stewart,  Dennis  A..  529-56-6085 
Stone.  Larry  Z..  431-92-6054 
Sullivan.  Ronald  W..  226-76-4917 
Swenie.  Kevin  J.,  362-54-9092 
Tankin.  Alan  C.  217-48-9144 
Tannen.  Kenneth  J..  055-42-6398 
Taplin.  Glenn  W.,  430-02-3746 
Thomas.  John  D..  541-52-1022 
Touchton.  William  J..  264-86-7427 
Truett,  Walter  K..  464-76-8476 
Trusal.  Lynn  R..  175-36-2750 
Turaids.  Dainis.  551-60-1295 
Vamer.  Ernest  E..  II.  408-82-7788 


Vamey.  Richard  A..  003-36-3815 
Walker.  Stephen  J.,  Jr..  016-38-3361 
Weintz.  Larry  H.,  517-52-5285 
Westhuis.  David  J.,  397-42-0519 
Wild.  Larry  W..  220-50-8039 
Wilson.  Edward  B.,  413-74-2287 
Wirtz.  Robert  A..  515-52-6375 
Wolf.  Perry  L..  III.  317-46-5472 
Woodley.  Leon.  225-68-0640 
Wyssling.  Philip  W.,  351-40-8297 
Yanklowitz.  Barney  A..  113-38-4331 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Bludau.  Colin  E..  463-70-4371 
Brennecke.  Lucas  H.,  500-50-3118 
Clifford,  Charles  B..  004-48-7417 
Hadick,  Clayton  L.,  319-46-5614 
Harrison.  Aubrey  V.,  421-74-0470 
Hunt.  Robert  E..  510-48-2889 
Jarboe.  Daniel  L..  545-88-5289 
Langford.  Michael  J..  485-58-7970 
Long,  Richard  E..  492-62-2683 
Makovec,  George  T..  512-48-4038 
Martin,  Dale  G..  484-70-4679 
McCullen.  Albert  H.,  243-80-1134 
Moeller,  Robert  B..  Jr..  507-68-7985 
Moore.  David  H..  258-86-5777 
Okerberg.  Carlln  V.,  480-58-9866 
Parker.  Gerald  W..  Jr..  460-86-2280 
Paulsen.  Michael  E..  466-94-6948 
Quance.  Jerry  L..  486-50-8322 
Sauber,  Jerome  J..  469-50-1163 
Stewart,  James  R.,  Jr..  441-54-9103 
Wade.  John  V..  375-54-7456 
Yehle,  Michael  W..  511-38-1230 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Algeo.  James  H..  Jr..  181-40-8688 
Anderson.  Dennis  R..  539-60-6533 
Anderson,  Douglas  M..  421-76-5769 
Andrews.  Robert  B..  Jr..  536-44-8336 
Armstrong.  Robert  D.,  529-70-1866 
Artman.  Martin  R..  096-42-9711 
Atkins.  William  R.,  165-42-8876 
Bacon.  John  W..  540-64-9819 
Bailey.  Andrew  D..  215-62-9101 
Bailey.  Steven  R..  541-58-8305 
Baker.  James  R..  Jr.,  330-46-7475 
Basilio.  Florida  S.,  561-92-1125 
Baysinger.  Curtis  L.,  218-62-1663 
Beetner.  Gary  A..  481-64-6986 
Bennett.  Leo  L.,  167-46-0706 
Benson,  Paul  M..  451-94-2113 
Berg,  Thomas  N..  473-62-7349 
Berger.  Philip  W..  573-94-4630 
Bemton.  Edward  W..  217-48-0540 
Berrios.  Nelson  A..  583-54-8931 
Birch.  Larry  D..  508-70-8317 
Birrielsalcedo,  Tomas,  583-52-5645 
Bivens.  Randall  L..  571-82-1955 
Black,  John  H..  317-58-5455 
Blackburn.  Hyrum  C.  520-58-2793 
Blackmon,  Edward  B..  Jr.,  251-94-6276 
Bocek,  Zdenek.  010-44-9107 
Bowen,  Robert  E.,  045-46-4315 
Bradley,  Michael  J..  076-44-8698 
Brady,  William  K..  517-62-1153 
Braxton,  Maced.  Jr.,  561-86-2772 
Brettell.  James  R..  511-60-7528 
Bridges,  Charlie  H.,  587-32-5647 
Briggs,  Richard  M..  403-76-6943 
Brown.  Steven  E..  569-88-7578 
Buck.  Roger  S.,  418-62-1653 
Buesing.  Mary  A..  509-50-2432 
Burke.  Thomas  W..  359-42-2888 
Burner.  Scott  H..  250-88-0079 
Bush.  Bruce  A.,  206-40-2881 
Byrne.  Katharyn  M..  177-48-5014 
Byrne.  Michael  P.,  254-90-1722 
Calley.  Doyle  E..  370-60-3416 
Carethers.  Michael  D..  386-56-6855 
Carter.  Charles  E..  545-88-8080 
Carter.  Tony.  510-62-4228 


CasseU.  Patrick  P.,  Jr..  049-46-5288 
Cawthon.  Michael  A.,  458-92-7072 
Celestino.  Frank  S..  Jr..  038-32-7166 
Chamberlain.  Jane  M..  136-36-7062 
Chang.  Gregory  Y.,  559-86-9025 
Charity.  Lynette.  D..  227-78-2744 
Cheevers,  Tanya  R.,  252-76-9337 
Cheung,  Dik  S..  261-79-7844 
Christenson.  Randy  W..  517-54-0124 
Chuda.  Robert  A..  024-36-3944 
Clark.  Michael  W..  117-40-5167 
Clark.  Sheila  J..  240-78-4926 
Clayton.  WiUiam  L..  III.  574-26-0420 
Cohen,  Lewis  J.,  034-40-4037 
Cohen.  Steven  M..  301-48-6863 
CoUins.  Limone  C,  Jr.,  454-84-5819 
Collins.  Marlise  R.,  500-58-9550 
Como,  Alan  J..  571-78-9608 
Cooley,  Cornell  T..  Jr..  246-58-4729 
CoquiUa.  Beatrlz  H..  559-76-4052 
Cordes.  Paul  H..  585-38-7229 
Cothran.  George  E..  250-80-0904 
Cox.  William  R..  258-76-9013 
Craig.  Zane  G..  280-50-0728 
Grossman.  Max  L..  009-40-1353 
Cullen.  Stephen  L..  304-58-0123 
Cuthbertson,  Rand  J..  026-46-8926 
Daigh.  John  D..  Jr..  113-42-9512 
Daniel.  James  R..  435-76-1241 
Daniels.  Glenn  E..  138-42-0515 
Daugherty.  Geoffrey  W..  423-72-3039 
Davis.  Charles  E..  Jr..  225-74-2382 
Dearman,  Richard  M..  415-84-2457 
Desouza.  Blaise  P.,  133-60-4776 
Devera.  Herman  V..  147-40-5301 
Diedrich.  William  A.,  Jr.,  078-38-4188 
Diestelmeier.  Michael  R.,  340-44-1417 
Dilena,  Reynold  J..  107-46-3236 
Dillard.  Thomas  A.,  243-80-5420 
Donesky,  Dwight  L..  376-54-1772 
Dove.  Otto  E..  181-46-9083 
Dow,  Andrew  R..  098-38-5129 
Doyle.  Gregory  A..  547-74-2859 
Drake,  Gregory  L..  244-90-4007 
Dressel.  Marshall  V.,  176-38-1441 
Duncan,  Newton  O..  III.  218-64-5783 
Durbin.  Teresa  V..  551-72-1616 
Duttenhaver.  John  R..  253-86-1524 
Eatherly.  Joseph  B..  414-86-1421 
Eaves.  Charles  C.  Jr..  455-80-9748 
Edelson.  Joseph  G..  132-44-2835 
Edwards.  Karen  D..  267-96-7740 
Egan.  James  E..  488-56-3503 
Eggen,  Gilbert  R..  Jr..  482-72-1742 
Ellien.  William  G..  183-40-2472 
Embry.  Ronald  L..  405-62-4843 
Emmerton,  Ernest  E..  499-46-7002 
Enzenauer.  Robert  W..  492-58-9878 
Epp.  Paul  R..  511-58-9102 
Everton.  Dennis  M.,  529-60-0800 
Paul,  Timothy  K.,  501-70-6987 
Fay,  Marshall  L.,  259-84-6826 
Flaherty.  James  P..  005-52-9647 
Forbes.  Alvis  R..  538-52-1836 
Foreman.  Charles  S..  Jr..  422-70-5599 
Pox.  Leslie  P..  379-58-0283 
Garcia.  Jose.  456-04-0673 
Gardner.  Steven  P..  571-80-5123 
Caspar.  Matthew  J..  297-44-6167 
Gates.  Robert  H..  237-90-8114 
Gibson.  David  E..  410-88-2845 
Giles.  Herbert.  587-72-6361 
Giulitto.  Dean  R..  276-56-5601 
Godfrey.  Larry  J..  236-76-1427 
Gomez.  Edward  R..  585-20-4733 
Good.  Wallace  H..  Jr..  286-44-6887 
Graham,  Jon  P.,  347-42-6185 
Grippi.  John  B..  078-42-6196 
Grogan.  Donald  W..  585-42-0677 
Gulick.  Alan  C.  062-48-3554 
Guzman.  Jerome,  396-46-5062 
Haas,  David  K.,  369-46-8763 
Hagues.  Michael  D.,  335-46-9898 
Halbach,  David  P.,  364-54-7313 
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Harrell.  Jon  P..  265-90-0558 
Harris.  Carson  R..  468-66-4598 
Harris.  Christopher  E.,  546-84-2686 
Harris.  Stanley  E..  301-54-1933 
HasseU.  Loma  H..  228-78-1814 
Hawley.  Bowland  C.  520-52-5280 
Hayden.  Dennis  L..  544-54-6955 
Hector.  David  A..  580-09-5389 
Henderson.  Cly.  282-50-2520 
Henderson.  John  W..  462-88-1170 
Hermans.  Michael  R..  027-42-2479 
Hester.  Thomas  W..  393-48-7911 
Hieb.  Louis  A..  175-36-3681 
Hieke.  Kenneth  A..  316-58-7476 
Hilbum.  James  L..  451-88-2087 
Hines.  David  A..  162-44-9869 
Hoger.  Michael  W  .  389-58-0594 
Holzman.  Robert  S..  084-40-1844 
Hooks.  William  K..  III.  565-90-5712 
Homback.  Clifford  P..  162-44-1173 
Howard.  Cynthia  R..  240-88-3106 
Howard.  Raymond  A..  517-54-3050 
Howell.  Randall..  A..  512-56-8997 
Huggins.  Teresa  J..  062-46-6159 
Huycke,  Edward  C.  213-52-3065 
Imonen.  Elodie,  192-34-7887 
James.  Kevin  P..  575-68-2202 
Jameson.  Lake  H..  Jr..  250-80-3743 
Jaques.  David  P..  212-64-3427 
Jarrett.  Robert  V..  468-62-6090 
Jensen.  Peter  S..  532-52-3486 
Johns.  Thomas  T..  529-76-4204 
Johnsen.  Ronald  D  .  482-66-4135 
Johnson.  Brian  R..  399-44-8824 
Johnson.  Jay  D..  509-54-1655 
Jolie.  Arthur  R..  Jr..  044-36-4407 
Jones.  Gary  P..  433-88-5973 
Jones.  John  R.,  274-40-2484 
Jones.  Myron  B..  224-80-8597 
Jones.  Stephen  L..  225-78-5583 
Kalvoda.  Donald  D..  373-56-5054 
Kaplan.  Kenneth  A..  272-48-5446 
KiUoyle.  Richard  G..  205-38-5896 
Kim.  Sang  I..  109-58-8202 
Knickerbocker.  Kenneth  L..  302-38-0960 
Knodel.  Daniel  H..  539-48-2563 
Kopelman.  Jerome  N.,  110-44-2245 
Krouse.  John  R..  564-84-4375 
Lande.  Raymond  G..  496-52-6830 
Ledbetter.  Carl  E.,  496-48-3182 
Lee.  Kenneth.  571-86-3808 
Lehman.  Robert  M..  057-46-4267 
Lemon.  Dennis  C.  484-66-0321 
Letterie.  Gerard  S..  209-40-1650 
Levin.  Debra  K..  272-44-7905 
Levin.  Stuart  I..  212-52-9123 
Lewis.  John  E..  526-72-5965 
Linton.  David  B..  529-58-2546 
Uorente.  Edward  H..  549-62-9094 
Lloyd.  Perry  R..  265-82-4082 
Uoyd.  William  C.  III.  149-44-4225 
Long.  Dale  E..  538-54-0231 
Longer.  Charles  P..  181-36-1979 
Longoria.  Rolando  R.,  460-90-5431 
Lum.  Nelson  W.,  575-64-0950 
Maddox.  Donald  L..  486-58-3024 
Madigan.  William  P..  Jr.,  225-78-6988 
Manier.  Stephen  M..  287-42-7659 
Manuel.  Lydia  A..  465-94-7042 
Markham.  Roy  D.,  413-84-8127 
Martin.  Richard  A..  402-80-5600 
Martin.  Robert  M..  578-58-1338 
Martin,  Vincent  E..  Jr..  227-68-2946 
Martlnes.  Richard.  160-44-4587 
Martinezlopez.  Lester,  583-30-1323 
Marx,  William  H..  497-52-9275 
Mason.  Kevin  T.,  213-60-0035 
Matteson,  Gary  N.,  008-36-3983 
Mattox,  Daniel  L.,  575-58-1934 
McAlister,  Linda  T.,  547-86-7330 
McCabe.  Marshall  E..  III.  227-70-9730 
McClintock.  William  M..  228-72-0224 
McClure.  John  W..  527-98-6952 
McDuff.  E>avid  R.,  423-72-8932 


McKay.  James  C.  129-44-1565 
McQueen.  Charles  E..  328-42-8819 
Meidell.  Richard  H..  521-74-7120 
Melton.  Kenneth,  435-88-0636 
Menk,  Emil  J.,  404-72-2868 
Merrick,  Lawrence  E..  480-66-2891 
Meunier,  Paul  A.,  009-34-8745 
Milligan.  Michael  P.,  572-88-4294 
Mills,  John  G..  376-46-1614 
Mithani.  Hasmukhlal  A..  206-56-3920 
Miyaki,  Clyde  T.,  576-56-3746 
Moore,  David  G.,  284-52-4488 
Morgenstem.  Michael  A.,  115-40-2773 
Morrison.  George  D..  475-58-3029 
Morton.  David  A..  431-04-0080 
Murari,  Timeri  M.,  537-76-0357 
Murdock,  Edwin  A.,  263-25-7187 
Murthy,  Bhagya,  106-48-7856 
Nagorski,  Leonard  E..  506-72-3187 
Neese,  Paul  A.,  466-72-4966 
Nevareztapia,  Hector  L.,  249-90-5821 
Newcomb,  Everett  W.,  Ill,  157-42-0479 
Newman,  Sandra  W.,  013-38-5891 
Norris,  Timothy  J.,  231-68-6818 
Nuno,  Ismael  N.,  571-86-8800 
Oberlies.  Dennis  W.,  566-62-3340 
Okeefe,  Terry,  503-56-6891 
Oliverson.  Forrest  W.,  519-60-3018 
Olson.  David  N..  543-98-4405 
Olson,  Thomas  A.,  137-44-6566 
Oortman,  Evert  H..  419-56-4672 
Ortega.  Kenneth  D..  147-46-0479 
Ortiz.  Ralph  O..  213-62-9078 
Otto,  William  J..  392-56-8265 
Pandolph.  Stephen  J..  177-42-6877 
Parker,  John  A..  Jr..  226-80-6527 
Pearson,  Clarence  E.,  Jr..  224-76-6397 
Peixotto.  John  H..  008-42-2825 
Perkins.  Philip  G..  535-58-0734 
Perlik.  Paul  C.  228-74-5722 
Pettigrew.  Dee  W.,  Ill,  524-62-9000 
Phillips,  Earl  L.,  257-88-0194 
Piegari.  Guy  N.,  Jr.,  083-38-2151 
Pinholt,  Ellen  M.,  504-64-9190 
Piwinski,  Stephen  E.,  339-48-6421 
Pollack,  Ross  B.,  220-56-4926 
Pollard.  Marcus  L..  431-92-6475 
Preston,  James  L.,  413-76-4218 
Price,  Douglas  S.,  465-02-8212 
Price.  Richard  A..  Jr..  229-76-8069 
Proctor.  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  251-94-8303 
Putthoff,  Stephen  L.,  490-50-1777 
Quinton.  Renee  D..  509-60-0671 
Rains.  Roger  W.,  546-94-2751 
Rains,  Victoria  S.,  565-68-4854 
Ralston,  Thomas  M.,  485-68-6113 
Randleman,  Mark  E.,  485-72-2604 
Ravitz,  Eric  A.,  556-96-4841 
Raysor.  Byron  R.,  142-36-8664 
Reavis.  Denis  J..  479-68-6890 
Reed.  Michael  D..  256-80-7317 
Reid.  Hubert  S..  251-78-8820 
Reno.  Dale  E..  293-48-6642 
Ricer.  Ricky  E..  300-52-8636 
Richards.  Michael  E..  575-52-6583 
Ripple,  Gary  R.,  510-48-3140 
Robbins,  Eric  W..  307-50-5164 
Roberts.  William  A..  376-54-1846 
Rogers.  Casey,  085-42-9633 
Rogers,  Jared  C,  353-40-9771 
Roksvaag.  George  E.,  145-44-6743 
Rudolph,  Richard,  014-42-8604 
Russo,  Deborah  J.,  481-68-7509 
Salinas,  Joe  A.,  453-88-4732 
Sanmiguel,  George  G.,  218-58-4762 
Sarinas.  Aurora  M.,  576-70-3709 
Satterly,  Thomas  F..  487-60-3797 
Saunders.  Henry  V..  225-70-0003 
Schilling.  John  P..  260-74-9553 
Schlachter.  Michael  D..  511-50-7453 
Schmidt.  Martin.  Jr.  308-56-3815 
Schott.  Arthur  W..  458-90-4300 
Schulte.  Jeffrey  J..  369-54-7662 
Segal.  Alan  R..  033-30-9013 


Seibel.  David  G..  549-78-9298 
Seld.  William.  343-40-9956 
Sepulveda.  Gladys  S..  584-28-8349 
Serwatka.  Linda  M..  301-38-8780 
Sevilla.  Cesar  A..  454-41-3902 
Sheff.  Conrad  D..  118-46-5025 
Showers.  David  K.,  494-52-0155 
Shuman.  Charles  R..  III.  172-38-4876 
Simmons.  John  O..  411-88-6451 
Sippo.  Arthur  C.  146-46-0597 
Sledge,  Joseph  W.,  Ill,  420-62-9468 
Small,  Dennis  M..  235-68-9192 
Smith.  Robert  G..  390-48-4621 
Smith,  Robert  W.,  520-50-3081 
Smith,  Stephen  B.,  529-66-8417 
Snyder.  Robert  J..  106-40-0157 
Sodhi.  Parminder.  455-37-0234 
Sodhi.  Vimal  K..  124-60-7092 
Spangler.  Kenneth  A..  500-50-4242 
Sparks.  Jimmy  M..  418-62-5145 
Spires.  Timothy  D.,  450-86-3202 
Stafford,  Jane  O.,  458-78-8805 
Stafford,  Wesley  W.,  474-64-4428 
Stalker,  Henry  P..  407-76-5175 
Stamm,  Carl  P.,  131-38-7722 
Stevens,  Robert  B..  223-82-6180 
Strauss,  David  L..  213-56-0908 
Suchar.  Carl.  143-48-2718 
Sugiyama.  Ronald  K..  576-62-4019 
Sullivan.  Harold  H..  Jr..  262-82-5904 
Sumfest.  Jill  M..  171-44-9477 
Summersgill.  Richard  B..  194-44-1063 
Sundwall,  Dale  A.,  534-42-9054 
Susavage.  Bernard  A..  169-36-5753 
Szela.  Michael  E.,  356-40-2564 
Tapp,  David  C,  497-56-8609 
Thomas.  David  A..  504-68-5224 
Thompson.  Jimmie  L..  587-26-9304 
Tidwell.  Michael  A..  516-66-2082 
Tillman,  Johnie  S.,  223-70-2988 
ToUefson.  David  F..  393-54-7300 
Tung.  James  L..  038-30-2969 
Tung,  Victor,  114-42-4626 
Turner,  Ralph  J.,  455-80-9371 
Tumicky,  Ronald  P.,  201-40-9774 
Ulirsch,  Rudolf  C,  081-46-3350 
Unterseher,  Pat  L.,  508-66-4813 
Vandendriessche,  Thomas  P.,  314-56-1618 
Vandewalker,  Mark  L..  520-64-0711 
Vanpelt.  Linda  D..  092-42-6010 
Vazquez.  Carlos  J..  583-60-3271 
Vidrine.  Miche.  438-66-0138 
Wahlgren.  Van  E..  508-72-2995 
Waldron.  John  R..  Jr..  168-40-6554 
Waldrop.  Richard  J..  514-44-9008 
Walker.  Marvin  D.,  479-58-6722 
Wallingford,  James  L..  205-38-3738 
Wang,  Timothy  T.,  325-48-5630 
Ward,  Prank  T.,  023-38-8703 
Washington,  Earl,  Jr.,  435-94-7286 
Weaver,  William  L.,  408-76-7860 
Webber,  Paul  M.,  487-56-7738 
Wellborne,  Prank  R.,  481-68-5430 
Whitaker,  Gregory  K.,  251-92-2752 
White,  Christopher  B..  009-40-4309 
White,  Christopher  J.,  289-52-8131 
White.  Donna  M..  392-48-6361 
White.  Lawrence  J..  387-54-4223 
Whitman.  Courtenay  S..  156-44-4621 
Wild.  John  J..  Jr.,  526-94-5383 
Wilder,  David  M..  485-68-1638 
Wilkerson,  Ricky  D.,  482-66-2923 
Williams,  Blan  D.,  485-66-7610 
Williams,  Frederick  M.,  282-54-3053 
Williams,  Michael  T.,  357-46-3995 
Wilson,  Henry  L.,  Jr..  410-92-5930 
Wilson,  William  J..  535-50-9637 
Wilson.  William  R..  143-44-2821 
Wise.  Rudolph  L..  250-90-5887 
Wittich.  Donald  J..  Jr..  498-58-5240 
Wittry,  Vaughn  J..  558-94-5362 
Wolford.  Dale  E..  159-38-8324 
Woody,  Edward  A..  263-02-5937 
Wrenn,  Romel  C,  459-88-2348 
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Wright.  James  B..  453-86-7260 
Yassa.  Hadia  Y..  568-08-1357 
Yates.  James  R..  421-70-6070 
Young,  Richard  S.,  143-46-3704 
Zablocki,  Alan  D.,  264-02-1655 
Zahn.  Robert  J.,  140-38-3225 
Zieske.  Larry  A..  471-60-4408 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Anderson,  Jed  G..  564-82-1310 
Anderson.  Stuart  C.  023-42-2617 
Bailey.  Michael  R..  213-54-7052 
Bandy,  Donald  P..  453-94-1488 
Beach.  Mark  H..  219-60-3425 
Season.  John  W.,  059-44-1550 
Beattv,  Gerald  W.,  224-68-0620 
Berwick.  James  E.,  544-62-8930 
Blanchard.  Martin  J..  577-70-7698 
Brents.  Charles  E..  402-78-5598 
Buccigross.  Paul  J..  034-40-6922 
Budd.  Cheryl  S..  155-36-9049 
Buehler.  Jodie  A.,  480-56-7063 
Busby.  John  E.,  389-48-0610 
Butterfoss,  Thomas,  143-44-1913 
Carr,  David  L..  303-50-0666 
Carr.  Richard  W..  Jr.,  499-50-7540 
Chubb,  Thomas  K..  291-52-0142 
Ciborowski.  Philip  B..  212-62-8275 
Clayton.  John  C.  440-48-9799 
Cofer.  John  P.,  226-58-1955 
Concilio.  Mary  C  046-46-1372 
Cook.  Lawrence  J..  470-62-3070 
Davidson.  Michael  J..  528-62-9585 
Eusterman.  Vincent  D..  516-62-8940 
Pixott.  Richard  H..  557-74-0095 
Fritz.  Martin  W..  271-46-5633 
Goldstone.  John  L..  224-76-7298 
Gonzalez.  Raymond  E..  457-78-7039 
Grabow.  Wayne  E..  508-58-7275 
Orier.  Theodore  L..  149-42-5732 
Haium.  Jeffrey.  522-74-8317 
Hammond.  Clarence  E..  II,  247-82-0601 
Harmon,  Richard  D..  570-76-1400 
Harper.  Dennis  L..  529-66-8809 
Harrell.  John  C.  267-96-3641 
Helm.  Kenneth  R..  523-78-7074 
Hulen.  Stephen  B.,  401-70-7594 
Johnson,  William  S.,  247-90-7035 
Jones,  Jackie  L.,  458-84-3696 
Jones,  Timothy  K.,  513-58-5843 
Knowles,  Michael  J..  248-96-6100 
Larson,  Craig  C,  438-76-6089 
Lassiter,  Lonnie  B.,  568-66-8831 
Lewan,  Matthew  J.,  Jr..  094-34-1897 
Logan.  James  M..  260-94-3137 
Luttrell,  Paul  A.,  461-92-3202 
Martin,  Michael  R..  307-52-0075 
Millikan.  Larry  J..  238-80-9095 
Mitchell.  Edward  E..  446-46-9266 
Moy,  Raymond  M.,  566-52-5896 
MuUer,  James  T.,  480-66-2475 
Mundy,  Gary  D.,  527-11-7248 
Murray,  Daniel  J.,  568-90-6488 
Nickel.  William  U.  344-46-4637 
Nixon.  Larry  L.,  413-84-1432 
Oakes.  Martin  J..  223-74-1006 
Obrien.  Thomas  E.,  134-44-0734 
Oliver,  Irvine  D.,  573-76-2259 
Owen,  Robert  G.,  231-62-9401 
Park,  Philip  D.,  220-58-8343 
Phillips,  John  L.,  377-56-7290 
Pinnell.  Douglas  C,  545-70-3455 
Pollick,  Diane  M.,  294-46-0565 
Pryor,  Dennis  P.,  567-86-0209 
Ragno,  James  R.,  Jr.,  040-46-1434 
Rivera.  Paul  R..  451-94-4160 
Robbins.  Roy  L..  545-66-9907 
Roman.  Nestor  L..  100-38-7444 
Rouse,  Stephen  L..  569-76-9711 
Schach.  Raphael  T..  083-38-4391 
Schmitz,  John  P..  453-98-4774 
Scott.  Stanley  R..  288-44-1869 
Scuba.  John  R..  295-46-4929 
Smith.  Gary  R..  010-40-3076 
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Souza.  Edward  A..  010-38-3561 
Strittmatter.  Edward  J..  Jr..  289-48-7615 
Sulzer,  Albert  F..  Jr..  201-38-5501 
Temple.  Robert  E..  233-84-7550 
Throndson.  Roger  R..  481-58-7773 
Tomasetti,  David  R..  020-42-0024 
Valant.  John  R..  330-42-5790 
Vance.  Bradley,  362-46-5310 
Wonderlich.  Steven  T..  518-68-5172 
Woods.  Kennon  A.,  245-86-9348 

ARMY  BIEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Berg.  Brigitte  T..  250-96-2826 
Cline.  Alana  D..  456-92-9770 
Dettori.  Joseph  R..  530-42-3549 
Garrick.  Kristin  D..  561-94-0717 
Partrich.  Gale  L..  369-42-5952 
Peterson.  John  P.,  046-48-8857 
Rapoza.  Carolyn,  P.,  169-40-0471 
Romack.  Roxanne  E..  518-68-0761 
Staeheli.  Joseph  P..  532-50-9402 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  Line  or 
Staff  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Pago.  Carl  D. 
Morris.  Steven  M. 

The   following-named   candidates   in   the 
Navy  enlisted  commissioning  program  to  be 
appointed  permanent  ensign  in  the  Line  or 
Staff  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Allen.  Kenneth  R.         Hart.  Verena  L. 
Allison.  Lawrence  R.     Hess,  Bruce  R. 
Anagnostou.  Gerald      Hicks.  Gerald  T. 

A.  Hill.  Henry  J. 

Apollo.  Rolando  A.        Hodges.  Brian  D. 
Avery,  Gary  A.  Hooper.  Rufus  J. 

Baker.  Manly  V.  Humphrey.  Gary  L. 

Baniqued.  Ernest  G.     Isom.  James  A..  Jr. 
Barlow.  Rick  K.  Jacks.  Patricia  K. 

Beagen.  John  Jarvis.  James  V. 

Beard.  Howard  L.  Jeter.  Richard  O. 

Berenguer.  Mario  A.     Johnson.  Kirk  A. 
Bockeneck.  Jeffrey       Johnson.  Terry.  L. 

M.  Jones.  Calvin  A. 

Bosserman,  James  L.    Jude.  Eumismo  C. 
Broadwater,  James  C.  Kanuika,  Richard  J. 
Brown,  Bruce  A.  Keel,  Terrence  L. 

Brown,  James  H.  Kelly.  Martin  G. 

Browning.  Paul  J.         Kenbeek.  Steven  J. 
Bruyn.  David  L.  Kirk,  Robert  M. 

Byrd.  Jeffrey  T.  Knight.  Glenn  A. 

Carmon,  Terry  L.  Kozisek,  Jimmy  R. 

Chizek,  Larry  V.  Lacson,  Emani  M. 

Coalter,  Terri  T.  Lawson,  John  E. 

Coughlin,  Edward  S.     Layman,  William  J. 

Coupe,  James  D.  J- 

Dalay,  Armando  C.       Lewis,  James  E. 

Delacruz,  Dom  B.  Lobuono,  Deborah  A. 

Dolan.  Gayla  M.  Logan.  Michael  A. 

Dougherty,  Steven  C.  Macayran.  Permin 

Dunn.  Daniel  R.  Maddox.  Clinton  W. 

Dygon.  Thomas  E.        Manglallan.  Edwardo 

Fernandez.  Narciso       Markert.  William  P. 
D  Matlock.  Steven  W. 

Ferraris.  Napoleon  S.   Melancon,  Claude  C 

Fontenot,  Jerry  P.        Mersereau,  James  W. 

Prage,  Ernst  P.  Naslund,  Charles  W. 

Fulgham,  Gregory  T.   Neighbors,  Thomas 

Galione,  Richard  J.  E. 

Gatewood.  Darnell       Nelson.  Gary  J. 

Gordon.  Michael  S.       Neuenfeldt.  Alan 

Granger.  Patricia  A.     Noza.  Reynaldo  O. 

Gribaudo,  Michael  L.    O'Connell.  Thomas 

Hague,  Russell  E.  E.  „  ^     .  , 

Halstead,  Jennifer        Patterson,  Robert  J. 

Harrison,  John  W.,       Ponds.  Solomon  E. 

Jr.  Ramirez.  Ramon 


Smith.  Michael  C. 
Smith.  William  J. 
Stone.  Joseph  R. 
Stuart.  CharUe  P. 
Suarez.  Martin  A. 
Teruel.  Antonio  L. 
Tunnlssen.  Donald  H. 
Turley.  Leslie  S. 
Turner.  Nannette 
Ward.  James  A. 
White,  Laura  J. 
Williams,  Leonard 
Williams.  Michael  M. 
Wilson.  Steven  R. 
Wray.  Curtis  D. 
Yardley.  Roland  J. 


Robinson,  Alfred  B. 
Rothweiler.  George 

W. 
Rucker,  Jimmy  W. 
Russler.  Robin  T. 
Sawin.  Robert  M. 
Schacci,  Janet  P. 
Schallert,  Anthony 

R. 
Schneider,  William 

A.,  Jr. 
Serbinski,  Theodore 

J. 
Short,  Valerie  A. 
Shuman,  Alan  D. 
Silva,  Alicia  M. 
Simpson.  Karen  E. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  In 
the  line  or  Staff  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


May,  Robert.  II 
McNany,  Donald 
Messa.  Norman  C. 
Metz,  Brian  D. 
Muir.  Robert  C  III 
Mullen.  Daniel 
Pacelli.  Joseph  A. 
Paige,  Kevin  A. 
Pierce,  Allen 
Randolph,  Francis  F. 
Richard.  Charles  A. 
Ricksecker.  David  B. 
Roberson,  Jeffry  L. 
Robillard,  Glen 
Sipple.  Richard  M. 
Sondag,  Mark 
Tippins,  Bradwell 
Traverso,  Douglas  J. 
Valenti.  Douglas  J. 
Watkins.  Thomas 
Weatherly.  Robert 

T..  Jr. 
White.  Jonathan 
Wilde.  Leon 
Wiley.  Neil 
Williams.  Warren  K. 
Winkeljohn.  Jeffrey 
Winters,  Jeffrey  B. 
Woodworth,  Richard 

W. 


Adams,  John  C. 
Armacost,  Scott  B. 
Beckett,  David  R. 
Bensch.  Timothy 
Bergeron.  James  H. 
Buchy.  Robert  D. 
Carmen.  Jessie  C. 
Caudill.  Michael  R. 
Christman.  Brian  L. 
Crabtree.  Joseph 
Crawford.  Jonathan 
Crocker.  Robert 
Deleeuw,  Jeffrey  J. 
Demartino,  David 
Dimarzo,  Robert 
Drake,  Dennis  S. 
Duddy,  Michael  A. 
Good,  John  C. 
Grillo,  Michael 
Hargrove,  William  C. 
Hawkins,  Robert  L. 
Hewins,  Douglas  G. 
Hill.  Kenneth  C. 
Kantzes,  Robert  C. 
Kelly,  Jeffrey 
Kennedy,  Mark  R. 
Kroft,  John  M. 
Lacy.  Rex  D. 
Lukasik.  Eric  C. 
Lundeen.  Gregory  N 
Lyons.  Anthony  M. 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Bryan.  Russell  W.         Kinnaly,  Eugene  F. 
Caces.  Alfredo  S.  Moffat.  Daniel  L. 

Colabianchi.  Angelo     Newbem.  Stephen  A. 

S  O'Mara.  Robert  J. 

Cook.  Charles  W.  Stone.  Ina  J. 

Coombs.  Albert  E.         Wagner,  Richard  A. 
Davis,  Peter  A.  Weihert,  Richard  D. 

Hedges,  Roger  B.  Wooley.  Bernard  E. 

The  following-named  Navy  enlUted  candi- 
date to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-2  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Tedesco.  Stephen  F. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law:  • 

Dainer,  Michael  J. 
Lilly.  Raymond  L.. 

Jr. 
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In  the  Navy 


The  following-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grades  of  chief  warrant  officer. 
W-3.  and  chief  warrant  officer.  W-4.  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
555.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4 


Arnold.  Charles 

David 
Baemthaler.  Klaus 
Boggs.  Donald 

George 
Braswell.  MacArthur 

D. 
Carpenter.  Russell  R. 
Connors.  Daniel 
Copelof.  Sylvan 

Merle 
Coward.  Noel 

Thatcher 
Davis.  Edward 

Shedric.  Jr. 
Dockendorff.  William 

L. 
Doyle.  David  Michael 
Gilbert.  John  Berton 
GuUixson.  Dean 

Richard 
Harrison.  F^ul 

Walker 
Honmuth.  Thomas 

Patrick 
Howard.  John  Allen 
Jaclcson,  Robert 

Dennis 
Joiner.  Hollis  King 
Judd.  Robert  Harris 
KeUogg.  Larry 

Russell 
Klinehoffer.  Larry 

Bruce 
Lankford.  Rodger 

Lee 
Mauldin.  Robert 

EptheUe 
May.  Robert  Allen 
McCarthy.  Edward 

Joseph 


Murphy.  Patrick 

Joseph 
Mutch.  John  Russell 
Norman,  Carl  Glenn 
Parker.  Robert  L. 
Reed.  Jerry  Lee 
Reitz.  Richard  David 
Rogers.  Russell 

Edward 
Rohrscheib.  James 

Vincent 
Royster.  E>avid 

Michael 
Schmehl.  Robert 

Louis 
Smith.  Jerry  Clifton 
Smith.  Randall 

Charles 
Thomas.  Edward 

William 
Thomas.  Stephen 

George 
Tucker.  William 

Thomas 
Wakeen.  David 

Thomas 
Walsh,  Jon  Anthony 
Warosh.  James 

Willard 
Weeder.  Courtland 

Graig 
Whitaker.  Samuel 

Marion 
Wicks.  Richard 

Harry 
Worrell.  Darrell 

Allen 
Wright.  James 

Homer 
Young.  Billy  Darrell 


To  be  chief  learrant  officer,  W-3 


Abemethy.  Charles 

GUbert 
Alexander.  Jose 

Antonio 
Amdal.  Norman 

Thomas 
Anderson.  Jon 

Gordon 
Apontecestero. 

Reynaldo  Luis 
Appleby,  Edward 

Robert 
Armstrong,  Vernon 

Loall 
Arvln.  James  William 
Asher.  Carl  Eugene. 

Jr. 
Ashworth,  Rodney 

Earl 
Barrlck.  Larry  Jean 
Barrs.  Daniel 
Bartleson,  John 

Douglas.  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Robert 

Leland 
Bates,  Kameron 

Eugene 
Beavers.  Harvle 

Donald.  Jr. 
Bennett.  George 

Louis 


Bickel.  Harold  Lee 
Biggs.  Cleo  Randolph 
Boley,  James  Melvin 
Boling,  Donald  Olen 
Brovick,  Robert  Elvin 
Bucheister,  Raymond 

Cecil 
Burke,  Michael  Lee 
Bushby,  Francis 

Russell 
Butler,  Fenoy 

William 
Carpenter,  William 

Arthur 
Carr.  George 

Anthony,  Jr. 
Carter,  Paul  Leroy 
Cashat,  Harry  Steve 
Casto.  Stephen 

Matthews 
Chadwick.  William 

Charles 
Chandler.  Robert 

Franklin 
Ciborowski.  Virginia 

Bemice 
Clark.  Bruce  Gregory 
Clark.  John  Mitchell. 

Jr. 
Clemmer.  Virgil 

Ellsworth 


Cleveland.  William 

George 
Coe.  Kenneth 
Willard.  Jr. 
Cole.  Donald  Edward 
Coleman.  Charles 

Ray 
Compton.  James 

Thomas 
Compton.  Wesley 

Burton 
Cook.  Roger  Allen 
Costa.  Salvadore 

Injardello 
Craig,  Michael  Allen 
Crandall,  Roland 

Edwin 
Crawford,  Larry 

Keith 
Crowell,  Bill  Nelson 
Currey,  Charles  J. 
Curtis,  Charles  Colby 
Daley,  Robert 

Anthony 
Day,  Dale  Spencer 
Deaner,  James 
Diaz,  David  Silva 
Diorio,  Nicholas 
Doolittle,  Richard 

Fred 
DriscoU,  Steven  Lynn 
Duggan,  Paul  Leo 
Dupraw,  Douglas 

Harold 
Eberly,  Robert  Dean 
Edenfield.  Dewitt 

Lamarr.  Jr. 
Enderez.  Reynaldo 

Dapon 
Engele.  Leo  Herman 
Ervin.  Donald 

Clarence 
Evans.  Robert 

William 
F^hey,  Edward 

FYancis 
Fears,  Paul  Leroy 
Fenwick,  Prsmcis 

Carroll,  Jr. 
Fillmore,  Kenneth 

Leroy 
Fletchall,  Roger 

Duane 
Gililland.  Robert 

Charles 
Grass,  Richard  John 
Gravelle,  John  Allen 
Graves,  Robert  Lynn 
Green,  Rheuben 

Whitfield,  Jr. 
Gross,  Robert 

Hazlitt,  III 
Guss,  James  Robert 
Hackett,  George 

Madden 
Hall,  Douglas  Peyton 
Hamilton,  Ellis 
Haskins,  Charles 

George 
Hayes,  John  Howard 
Heath,  Glen  Edward 
Heath,  Lester  L.,  Jr. 
Hendricks,  William 

Edward 
Hendrickson.  Wayne 
Hensley,  Franklin 

Lee 
Herd.  Andrew 

Mackey.  Jr. 
Hewitt.  Jack  Lloyd 
Horn.  Norman 

Clifford 
Howard.  William 

Dexter 


Hubbard,  David  Lee 
Hutson,  Michael 

Thomas 
Janney,  John 

Herbert 
Jemigan,  Thomas 

Lee 
Johnson,  Ronald  Lee 
Johnson,  William 

Isaac 
Kelley.  Sammie 

Lavon 
Kight,  Lawrence 

William 
King,  Clyde  Darrell 
Knight,  William 

Deloach 
Kolosky,  Prank  John 
Krauss,  Robert  Leo 
I.ACombe,  Michael 

Earl 
Leroy.  John  Walter 
Lindquist.  Jack  D. 
Lindsey.  Charles 

Allen 
Locke.  Dudley  Betz. 

Jr. 
Logue.  Thomas 

Tyrrel.  Jr. 
MacKay.  Robert 

George 
Martin.  Lawrence 

Robert 
Mayo.  James  Roland 
McGaughey.  Philip 
McGlade.  Joseph 

James.  Jr. 
McLaughlin.  Terry 

Dewitt 
McMahan.  Erroll 

Wayne 
Meyer.  John  Michael 
Milby.  William  Craig 
Miller.  James  Edward 
Moddesette.  Anthony 

Sherman 
Moesch.  Robert  Ellis. 

Jr. 
Moore.  Patrick  John 
Moquin.  Walter 

Lyman 
Moran.  L.  Bernard 
Morgan.  Suzanne 
Murdock,  Judson 

White 
Nanney.  Kenneth 

Cleveland 
Norman.  Edgar 

Wayne 
O'Donnell.  James 

Michael 
Oldroyd.  Wayne 

Francis 
Oubre.  Sidney 

Joseph.  Jr. 
Parker.  Phil  Yatt 
Patnaude.  Wilfred 

Arthur 
Patrick.  Lorimer 

Dexter 
Pauls.  Thomas 

Eklward 
Phillips.  Kendell 

James 
Pinion.  Victor  Payne 
Raby.  Joseph  Harry 
Ramirez.  Ray 
Ramstad.  Robert 

Kendall 
Range.  James  Nelson. 

Jr. 
Rector.  Dolphus 

Cecil 
Redding.  Carroll 


Supnet.  Manuel 

Pebenlto 
Swartz.  James 

Arthur.  Ill 
Swenson.  Samuel,  Jr. 
Tankersley,  Perry 

Glenn 
Taylor.  Charles  C. 
Thomas.  Daniel 

William.  Jr. 
Thompson,  Larry 

Eugene 
Tubbs,  Martin  Lynn 
Turner,  Richard 

Emory 
Wainscott,  Ronald 

Edward 
Walls,  Robert 

Edward 
Warden.  Richard  Lee 
Weesner,  William 

Travis 
Weir.  Clayton  Scott 
Wentworth.  Beuford 

Benjamin 
Whitener.  Ronald 

Wayne 
Williams,  Richard 

Frank 
Woods.  Hubert 

FYancis.  Jr. 
Wright.  James 

Matthew 
Wright,  Vernon 

Monroe.  Jr. 
Yoke.  Robert 

Samuel,  Jr. 
Zembuch.  John 

Andrew 


Richard 
Reher.  Laurence 

William.  Ill 
Rill.  Douglas  Brent 
Robertson.  Judith 

Ann 
Rominger.  Bobby  Lee 
Ross.  William  Bennle 
Rothe.  Edward  Lee. 

Jr. 
Royal.  William 

Thomas 
Ruddy.  James 

Joseph.  Jr. 
Schmitz.  David  Colin 
Schrager.  Sheldon 

Maurice 
Schulte.  Paul 

Howard 
Scribner.  Terance 

Riley 
Servis.  James 

William 
Seteroff.  Sviatoslav 

Steve 
Shannon.  David 

Ramsey.  Jr. 
Simons.  Alan  Ray 
Sims.  Hollis  Ellison 
Smith.  Harold 

Richard.  Jr. 
Smith.  James 
Smith.  Kenneth 

James 
Smith.  Stephen  C. 
Solt.  Harrison  Henry. 

Ill 
Stamm.  William 

Patrick 
Stein.  James  Ernest 
Summey.  Roger 

Allen 


In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  transfer  into  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  531 
and  555. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hagener.  Lillian.  539-26-2741 
To  be  major 

Demars.  Melvin  W..  Jr..  294-46-4693 
Engelen,  Richard  L.,  518-52-5843 

To  be  captain 
Ackerman,  Raymond  F.,  266-23-3921 
Almendinger.  John  F.,  333-44-3669 
Atkinson,  John  B.,  178-38-2873 
Baker,  John  B.,  246-82-1075 
Berry,  Dale  J.,  119-44-2319 
Bogie,  Robert  R.,  040-50-7848 
Bookwalter,  Mary  T.,  312-48-1196 
Carr.  Edgar  B.,  353-40-3391 
Christburg,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  393-54-3072 
Cragg,  Willard  D.,  253-96-4653 
Deisher.  Charles  W.,  301-48-6395 
Domarasky,  Andrew  M.,  Ill,  209-40-1606 
Driver,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  135-46-7820 
Evans,  Scott  W.,  261-88-7423 
Fann.  Sonny  H..  259-84-9454 
Fisher.  Ralph  E..  243-78-5304 
Ford.  Johnnie  K..  425-06-6010 
Glldersleeve.  Ross  C.  537-44-7881 
Ginsberg.  Daniel  J..  357-50-0133 
Grable.  Kirk  E..  312-68-0498 
Graves.  Gary  N..  503-60-0562 
Greene.  James  C,  Jr.,  348-44-5690 
Griffin,  Robert  C,  419-72-6416 
Holste,  Steven  T..  531-58-0186 
Howe.  Wesley  R..  566-72-5166 
Jagler.  Karl  B..  398-62-6251 
Johnson.  Ricky  B.,  191-38-1436 
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Kennedy,  Robert  J..  275-44-4307 
Kessler.  Michael  B.,  535-52-9053 
Kessler,  James  H.,  IV,  079-48-8818 
Lenac,  Randoph  S.,  533-62-1263 
Lind,  Ivan  L.,  097-40-7861 
McCormick,  Michael  E.,  508-70-1878 
McDavld,  Robert  L..  247-94-9880 
Miller.  Thomas  D..  102-48-1992 
Mott.  Jonathan  J..  041-54-5436 
Motz.  Dwight  R..  324-52-7120 
Mulvihill.  Paul  J..  055-46-9716 
Munley.  Kevin  C.  187-44-5718 
Musca.  Joseph  I..  059-46-5458 
Neddersen.  Steve  A..  432-08-0523 
Nelson.  John  D..  Jr..  450-04-5586 
Newman.  Halcott  T..  Jr..  225-64-0837 
Noble.  Clifford  E..  II.  225-74-6419 
Nowag.  Darryl  P..  429-02-0466 
Penczak.  Gregory  J..  139-44-0239 
Peterson.  Philip  C,  080-44-2882 
Pinzon.  Dlmas.  Jr..  095-44-3754 
Pollock.  John  B..  244-88-8928 
Pote.  Frank  L..  135-46-8144 
Quilim.  Russell  E..  451-04-0836 
Quinlan.  Michael  W..  230-70-6531 
Reno.  John  H.,  495-60-9675 
Richmond,  Mark  A.,  214-64-2188 
Rodriguez,  Gilbert  A.,  462-96-3787 
Rogers.  Mark  W.,  231-62-0343 
Rogers.  Richard  D..  493-60-3831 
Rose.  Daniel  R..  473-62-4478 
Roth.  Jon  A..  527-19-7632 
Ryerson.  Neil.  080-44-1471 
Sandim.  Erie  O..  568-78-2540 
Shusko.  Joseph  C.  156-50-9449 
Simmonds.  Roger  A..  577-64-2038 
Simms.  David  D..  352-48-1727 
Staff.  John  C.  355-50-8390 
Standish.  William  A..  223-84-1137 
Stark.  William  H.,  497-58-4844 
Stone.  Steven  E..  554-98-6213 
Tully.  Robert  S..  034-42-1039 
Tuomala.  Jeffrey  C.  297-42-8332 
Turosky.  Joseph  J..  III.  046-50-9229 
Ullyot.  Lavalle  E..  545-62-8497 
VanCamp.  Janice  M..  526-80-0863 
Wagoner.  William  O..  239-98-7434 
Walker.  Carl  L..  524-78-8992 
Wardle.  Charles  D..  306-60-6990 
Wegner.  Gary  L..  390-56-2423 
Williams.  Douglas  G.,  559-21-5842 
Wilson.  Philip  A..  248-80-4271 
Wolf.  Thomas  V.,  139-36-3134 
To  be  lieutenant 
Ackerman,  Steven  G..  521-92-0750 
Addison.  George  I..  III.  246-02-0679 
Alexander.  Larry  D..  517-72-2090 
Allan.  Stephen  E..  527-55-3514 
Annable.  James  R..  231-86-3839 
Ashlnhurst.  Joel  K..  184-44-2004 
AuColn.  George  C.  Jr..  523-92-4784 
Babble.  Raymond  C.  103-50-3545 
Baker.  James  E..  012-54-6808 
Baker.  James  M..  448-58-2880 
Bamford.  Warren  T..  031-44-5378 
Banning.  Michael  R..  518-76-0232 
Barney.  Loren  D..  528-84-1303 
Bartlowe.  Scott  A..  366-62-9250 
Bellonlo.  Judith.  044-40-1858 
Berry.  John  C.  Jr..  028-44-2260 
Bertrand.  David  A..  050-46-1970 
Bigelow.  Daniel  C,  217-82-9895 
Black,  Henry  A..  546-94-7270 
Boggan.  Robert  B..  587-98-0610 
Bonadonna.  Reed  R..  077-50-4854 
Borja.  Johnny  D..  586-07-8292 
Bourne.  Christophe  M..  040-56-6522 
Boyle.  Charles  E..  570-94-8245 
Braam.  Stephen  D..  092-50-7530 
Brewington.  Brooks  R..  216-68-0784 
Broadstone.  Herman  C.  262-13-1295 
Brown.  Michael  J..  315-74-3884 
Bubp.  Jerry  L..  279-54-9036 
Burgess.  James  A..  281-50-5518 
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Bumette.  John  R..  539-60-0594 
Coburn.  Dennis  P..  463-02-4424 
CarUon.  David  W.,  473-78-2857 
Christensen,  Louis  P..  398-64-3602 
Cicheskie.  Alex  R..  166-48-8958 
Coffey.  Patrick.  051-48-9910 
Colyer.  Steven  A..  478-86-6259 
Conger.  Edward  G.,  462-11-4877 
Conklin.  James  T.,  106-62-2419 
Coolican,  Joseph  T.,  104-58-8174 
Cooper,  Geffrey  L.,  473-66-9820 
Cooper,  Shepard  C,  486-60-6733 
Cottrell.  Scott  C,  487-64-6965 
Cox.  Jeffrey  R..  457-21-2805 
Cox.  Randall  L..  444-74-0223 
Coyle.  Richard  E..  Jr..  196-48-6147 
Cranford.  James  M.,  245-11-9096 
Cunningham.  James  H..  446-64-8982 
Daas.  Joseph  H.,  244-13-8925 
Daley.  James  R..  008-44-2596 
Davidson.  William  R..  556-13-0432 
Davis.  Mark  R.,  228-76-1984 
Davis,  Charles  F..  III.  029-40-5285 
Derda.  James  R..  270-44-8122 
Donahue.  John  D..  137-56-6089 
Downing.  John  T..  474-70-3563 
Drain.  Dan  E..  489-66-6185 
Drew.  Michael  R..  264-25-8266 
Duhnke.  John  C.  505-76-1054 
Dunnagan.  Michael  G..  238-96-7135 
Durkin.  Paul  K.,  156-50-9965 
Dwyer.  Andrew  P.,  180-50-1041 
Dye.  William  E..  235-98-9289 
Eads.  Steven  G..  450-82-1001 
Eaheart.  Steve  A..  227-80-8618 
Edison.  Michael  G..  032-44-1708 
Ehrmann.  Gregory  M..  076-50-4191 
Endicott.  Jeffrey  L..  494-70-5815 
Field.  Steven  A..  001-48-1968 
Fisher,  Randall  G.,  544-70-3041 
Foglio,  Stephen  A.,  020-48-6334 
Folchetti,  John  E.,  130-54-6261 
Poldberg,  John  D.,  087-42-7777 
Folsom,  Adrienne  L.,  060-48-1960 
Folsom,  Steven  A.,  224-04-8765 
Forquer,  John  A.,  533-68-8351 
Fosnaugh,  Carl  J.,  III.  298-42-4866 
Fossett.  Kevin  B..  171-44-3906 
Foy  Laurence  D..  150-40-5524 
Furlow.  Harold  G..  226-84-3141 
Gaines.  Steven  C.  413-04-5197 
Gaskins.  Gerald  H.,  212-68-0192 
Gayer.  Michael  E..  564-04-3239 
Gelger.  Bradley  K..  210-50-0738 
Gennario.  Charles  A..  114-46-7093 
Geyer.  Jeffrey  D..  531-74-5647 
Gilhooley,  Edward  T.,  077-50-3694 
Gillespie,  Robert  T.,  463-98-6972 
Gllman,  Stephen  M.,  045-58-6123 
Goodwin,  Douglas  L.,  Jr.,  555-08-4945 
Gretch,  Judy  A..  516-90-2602 
Griffen,  William  W.,  Jr.,  247-78-9409 
Griffin,  James  M..  Jr..  264-08-5715 
Grove.  Gregory  W..  272-66-2951 
Haddick.  Robert  J.,  323-60-3417 
Hagerty.  Thomas  G..  249-82-0768 
Haines.  Patrick  M..  160-48-3667 
Hand.  John  F..  240-94-0686 
Hansen.  Petronlla,  584-06-6540 
Marian.  Roy  D..  277-54-8383 
Harms.  Thomas  G..  327-42-3361 
Hauck.  Mark  R..  296-44-4271 
Hemingway.  Mark  A..  485-64-7958 
Henderson.  Michael  R.,  492-50-7787 
Herrington,  Lewis  M.,  463-84-5575 
Higglns,  Hugh  M.,  457-94-1727 
Hlgglns,  Joseph  F.,  394-64-7127 
Hlne,  Richard  P.,  099-42-1073 
Hodges,  Mark  S.,  262-27-6467 
Hoffstetter,  Edwyn  J.,  500-60-8899 
Hoonan,  Timothy  W.,  561-72-9855 
Hoppe,  Glenn  M..  527-08-6837 
Howard,  Robert  M.,  028-48-7725 
Hubble,  Stephen  P..  532-64-4423 


Hucks.  John  A.,  II,  247-13-1854 
Huizenga,  Richard  R.,  230-94-2949 
Ibanez,  Gary  R.,  088-46-6368 
Jacobsen,  Kenneth  E..  556-17-7723 
James.  Michael  D..  526-08-2170 
Jessen.  Carl  R..  474-54-1500 
Jesson.  William  S..  267-15-2681 
Johnson.  David  S..  097-52-8678 
Jones.  Douglas  R..  429-06-8858 
Kelley.  David  A.,  Jr.,  017-46-9737 
Keogh.  Parry  P.,  074-46-9847 
Kestner.  David  J.,  384-78-1486 
Kilboum.  David  E..  040-54-6535 
King.  Lawrence  M..  Jr..  117-50-0442 
Kodak.  Stephen.  Jr..  112-50-6641 
Kraft.  Roger  L..  Jr.,  367-56-3416 
Krueger.  Donna  J.,  109-44-0882 
Krumins.  Albert  K..  387-60-6265 
Kugler.  James  M..  292-64-0179 
Kurland.  Keith  D..  468-62-1632 
Lance.  Joseph  M..  III.  333-52-9576 
Lane,  William  S..  339-60-1243 
Lanham.  Robert  W..  311-58-9827 
Lauer.  Randall  S.,  334-60-8255 
Lavalley,  Bernard  M..  396-60-1343 
Lawless.  Keith  A..  133-48-0627 
Law.  Edmund  W..  279-42-3245 
Lee.  James  M..  Jr.,  259-98-6382 
Leonard,  Michael  A.,  294-48-4529 
Leveque,  Matthew  C,  149-52-5998 
Lewis,  Thomas  B.,  293-48-6763 
Lewis,  Doarin  R..  423-86-6802 
Liddle.  John  G..  572-90-2634 
Lonergan.  Michael  J..  124-52-1847 
Lopez.  Gary  R..  564-98-6135 
Lucas.  Scott.  559-15-8851 
Lucy.  Robert  A..  145-54-1351 
Manclnl.  Richard  V..  257-94-9578 
Mann.  John  K..  304-64-3662 
Marshall.  Jeffery  L..  443-64-2827 
Martinson,  Steven  P.,  501-74-8837 
Massey,  Roland  L.,  246-86-5635 
Mathews.  Barry  C.  413-96-7194 
Matthews.  David  H..  264-33-9923 
Maynard.  Michael  C.  Jr..  257-74-2966 
Mazzawi.  Lome  N..  112-48-3267 
McCowen.  Gary  K..  483-74-6212 
McCrelght.  Randall  L..  170-38-5893 
McCusker.  James  A..  014-48-3926 
McErlean.  Michael  W..  562-23-2536 
McMaster.  Valerie.  021-44-7718 
Merchant.  Scott  T..  441-72-7023 
Michaels.  James  W..  Jr..  041-64-8720 
Mikolaski.  Stephen  N..  504-86-3768 
Miller.  Pamela  D.,  242-98-0856 
Miner,  Guy  M.,  548-25-3752 
Minks.  Gregory  E..  315-66-6517 
Mitchell.  Gregory  T..  358-52-8144 
Mitchell.  James  F..  564-94-0354 
Mitchels.  Bryan  K-  229-90-6512 
Montemayor.  John  E..  461-06-0849 
Moody.  Daniel  E..  036-44-6203 
MuUer.  Denis  P..  147-50-5370 
Murphy.  John  S..  553-35-8684 
Nelson.  Chad  F..  529-92-7371 
Nelson.  Jay  O..  535-60-8822 
Nelson.  Scott  D..  145-48-4137 
Nunez.  Paul  J..  204-46-9722 
Palsant.  Ross  M..  438-02-3846 
Parks.  William  E..  473-70-2293 
Peery.  Thomas  G..  270-54-9472 
Peters.  Calvin  D..  536-56-7145 
Petolillo.  Robert  A..  461-27-1809 
Petrle.  Jeffery  S..  522-88-2392 
Picton.  Richard  E..  II.  263-39-5208 
Pillar.  Matthew.  302-52-3662 
Potwin.  Albert  F..  531-62-9807 
Principe.  Edward  F..  121-46-9989 
Quinton.  John  S..  109-48-0356 
Rachal.  Louis  N..  435-23-4591 
Rahm.  John  T..  177-44-0267 
Regan.  Patrick  C.  230-84-5730 
Regner.  Raymond  G..  Jr..  523-90-6745 
Reindollar.  William  P..  Jr..  172-52-4391 
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Rhames.  Robert.  125-44-3897 
Rhodes.  Kathleen  J..  267-55-2054 
Richards.  Larry  J..  573-02-1887 
Richey.  OUen  R..  238-11-5001 
Ridenour.  Ellen  K..  349-54-1837 
Roberts.  Patrick  B..  019-52-3839 
Roberts.  Aubrey  S..  527-25-5239 
Robinson.  David  M..  253-13-8249 
Rogers.  David  L..  574-30-0859 
Roller.  Raymond  J..  359-40-8386 
Rovira.  Jose  D..  266-25-2955 
Rowan.  Edward  L..  226-68-7354 
Ryan.  Terry  M..  278-64-5060 
Saksefski.  Brian  K..  401-84-0371 
Santiago.  Pedro  C.  III.  458-13-3488 
Saunders.  Anthony  L.,  572-94-6981 
Schmidt.  Robert  W..  262-11-7839 
Sease.  Charles  S..  496-64-5912 
Semple.  David  L..  365-50-3962 
Shamburger.  John  R..  416-84-2820 
Shannon.  Michael  J..  542-86-6351 
Shaw.  Thomas  R..  527-02-7069 
Shehan.  Joe  M..  240-06-7895 
Shelton.  Carlyle  E..  153-50-6905 
Shepard.  Robert  G..  082-38-1672 
Shissler.  John  L..  III.  291-44-5525 
Smith.  Charles  W..  226-86-5591 
Smith.  David  B..  088-50-5164 
Sokoloski.  Robert  G..  160-48-8756 
Spidal.  Dennis  A..  543-52-7046 
Splnella,  Edmund  J..  059-50-5944 
Stadtlander.  David  P..  097-44-7439 
Starcevich.  Daniel  A..  341-60-8862 
Stark.  Michael  D..  109-50-9191 
Starry.  Catherine  L..  532-54-5550 
Stedfelt.  Steven  P..  086-52-7501 
Stetler.  James  C.  394-74-0218 
Stickel.  Richard  C.  193-48-5452 
Stocker.  Bradley  G..  531-68-6700 
Stovall.  Steven  E.,  493-62-9607 
Sturdevant.  Gregg  A..  498-68-8614 
Thomas.  William  H..  257-98-5659 
Timm.  Timothy  W..  570-06-8501 
Toney.  Michael  R..  341-46-6989 
Tveit.  Thomas  M,.  219-70-2857 
Utiger,  Robert  C.  321-58-1012 
VillalU.  John  A..  471-80-4823 
Visconage.  Susan  C.  212-64-2063 
Vrooman.  Donald  G..  570-08-5618 
West.  Richard  L..  373-70-4245 
Wheeler.  Francis  M..  159-50-1652 
Whelehan.  Dermot  C.  261-15-5312 
White.  Robert  W..  221-54-9522 
Whitters.  Elizabeth  A..  045-54-2905 
Wilkes.  Keith  R..  251-04-2196 
WUkins.  Robert  A..  255-88-5474 
Wilkinson.  Gregory  K..  471-70-4122 
Williams.  Harvey  B..  III.  231-84-2085 
Wilson.  David  L..  419-72-3961 
Wilson.  Ronald  W..  534-62-3240 
Wilson.  Robert  E..  Jr..  100-44-5775 

To  be  warrant  officer 
Cole.  Richard  O..  436-80-9136 
Montalvo.  Elizabeth.  M..  183-46-7565 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 7.   1983.   under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983: 
U.S.  Arms  COMmoL  ant  Disarmament 
Agency 
Henry  P.  Cooper.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and     Disarmament     Agency,     vice     David 
Marion  Clinard.  resigned. 

Department  or  Justice 
James  B.  Roche  III.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  n.S.  Marshal  for  the  Ehstrict  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James 
L.  Hartigan,  retired. 

Thomas  C.  Rapone.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Edward  D.  Schaeffer.  term  expired. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 8.  1983,  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  August  4.  1983: 

Department  of  State 
Clayton  E.  McManaway.  Jr..  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  career  member  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister- 
Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Haiti. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

Ben  J.  Wattenberg.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28.  1986.  (reappointment). 

Frank  Shakespeare,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  May  20. 
1986.  (reappointment). 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 9,  1983,  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  August  4,  1983: 

Department  of  State 

Edmund  DeJamette.  of  Virginia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central  Af- 
rican Republic. 

Peter  Jon  de  Vos,  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  Mozambique. 

Robert  Hopkins  Miller,  of  Washington,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ivory  Coast. 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  of  Maine,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  State  of 
Qator. 

Ambassador 
Millicent  Fenwick.  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of 
her  service  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organizations  in 
Rome. 

Department  of  Energy 

Danny  J.  Boggs.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Energy,  vice  W.  Kenneth 
Davis,  resigned. 

Department  or  Commerce 
Richard  L.  McElheny.  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Morris.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
William  Perry  Pendley.  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice 
Daniel  N.  Miller,  Jr.,  resigned. 

National  Council  on  Educational 
Research 

Joan  M.  Gubbins.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Ekluca- 
tional  Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
l)er  30,  1985,  vice  Alice  Coig  McDonald. 

David  J.  Armors,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  vice  Robert  E.  Nederlander. 


African  Development  Foundation 

Chester  A.  Crocker,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  the  term  of  2  years  (new  po- 
sition). 

Francis  Stephen  Ruddy,  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  the  term  of  2  years  (new  po- 
sition). 

Patsy  Baker  Blackshear,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  African  Development  Foundation  for 
the  term  of  four  2  years  (new  position). 

Charles  G.  Wells,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  the  term 
of  four  2  years  (new  position). 

William  F.  Pickard.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  the 
terms  of  2  years  (new  position). 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

Joseph  Lane  Kirkland.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28.  1984  (new  position). 

Arch  L.  Madsen.  of  Utah,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  a  term  expiring  April  28.  1984  (new  posi- 
tion). 

James  Albert  Michener.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28,  1984  (new  position). 

Clair  W.  Burgener.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1985  (new  position). 

Michael  Novak,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28.  1985.  vice  Thomas  H.  Quinn,  term 
expired. 

Malcolm  Forl)es.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28. 
1986.  vice  Mark  Goode,  term  expired. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Morris  B.  Abram,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

vice  Mary  Prances  Berry. 
John  H.  Bunzel,  of  California,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

vice  Blandina  Cardenas  Ramirez. 
Robert  A.  Destro.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

vice  Murray  Saltzman. 

Federal  Council  on  the  Aging 
Albert  Lee  Smith,  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
member    of    the    Federal    Council    on    the 
Aging   for  a  term   expiring  December   19, 
1985,  vice  Jacob  Clayman,  term  expired. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Paul  H.   Lamboley,  of  Nevada,   to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 
1984,  vice  Darius  W.  Gaskins,  Jr..  resigned. 

Jane  E.  M.  Holt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1985,  vice  Reginald  E.  Gilliam, 
Jr.,  resigned. 

National  Institute  or  Building  Sciences 
MacDonald  G.  Becket,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for 
the  term  expiring  September  7,  1984.  vice 
Warner  Howe,  term  expired. 


Kyle  Clayton  Boone,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 
for  the  term  expiring  September  7,   1984, 
vice  Blanca  G.  Cedeno.  term  expired. 
National  Mediation  Board 
Helen  M.  Witt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for   the   term   expiring   July    1,    1985,   vice 
Robert  Joseph  Brown,  resigned. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 

Commission 
Elliot  Ross  Buckley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  the  term  ex- 
piring April  27,  1989,  vice  Bertram  R.  Cot- 
tine,  term  expired. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Henry  F.  Schickling,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1985 
(new  position). 

SECtniiTiES  AND  Exchange  Commission 
Charles  C.  Cox,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  5,   1988,  vice 
John  R.  Evans,  term  expired. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Susan  Wittenberg  Liebeler,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  December  16,  1988,  vice  Mi- 
chael J.  Calhoun,  resigned. 

The  Judiciary 
Martin  L.  C.  Feldman.  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U  S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  vice  Jack  M.  Gordon,  deceased. 

C.  Roger  Vinson,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Flori- 
da vice  Lynn  C.  Higby,  resigned. 
Department  of  Justice 
Francis  M.  Mullen.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement,  vice 
Peter  B.  Bensinger,  resigned. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  September  12,  1983: 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Jack  E  Ravan.  of  Georgia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  vice  Frederic  A.  Elds- 
ness,  Jr.,  resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  Reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  conunissioned 
officers  In  the  grades  indicated: 
To  be  lieutenant 
John  M.  SoUosi  Martin  J.  Glllan.  IV 

To  be  lieutenant  tjunior  grade) 
Charles  G.  Ensley         Arthur  J. 
Glna  M.  Jacobson  Lamontagne 

The  following  licensed  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard 
in  the  grade  lieutenant  (junior  grade); 
Joseph  S.  Martin  Lewis  J.  Corcoran 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  593  and  8366,  title 
10,  United  States  Code. 

LINE  or  the  air  rORCE 
Afa;or  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams,  James  L.,  Jr.,  427-88-1760 
Adams,  Nixon  A.,  435-56-3847 
Albrecht,  David  P.,  452-58-5022 


Alves,  Daniel  F.,  Jr.,  444-40-3907 
Anderson,  Scott  G.,  501-32-3992 
Andresevlc,  William  R.,  159-22-7385 
Annis,  James  R..  402-46-7805 
Armstrong.  John  M..  568-50-4261 
Ashbaker,  Phillip  N..  519-40-8294 
Ashcraft.  Boyd  L.,  303-44-5153 
Asik,  Raymond  J..  272-36-6046 
Austin.  Timothy  O.,  417-48-9115 
Bahr.  Duwayne  E..  564-56-5297 
Bailey.  Robert  L.,  531-34-0835 
Bailey,  Thomas  E.,  385-40-0520 
Baker,  Herbert  H.,  544-38-9102 
Baker,  James  H.,  263-58-2719 
Balch,  Henry  J..  Jr.,  049-30-9718 
Balch,  Richard  W.,  284-34-5442 
Ballk,  Michael  A.,  152-30-2767 
Barcomb,  Eari  H.,  122-34-5316 
Barker,  James  A.,  524-50-4019 
Barranco,  Benjamin  C.  265-58-5578 
Barton.  Hugh  H..  Ill,  497-38-9039 
Bass,  Stanley  K..  141-30-2045 
Bastlen,  Stanley  K..  039-24-4080 
Baxter.  James  E..  Jr.,  195-32-6310 
Becker,  Erwln  P..  461-72-8032 
Becker,  Raymond  C,  512-44-3866 
Begg,  Mary  J..  159-28-7032 
Bell,  James  A..  175-30-0684 
Bellolse,  Salvatore,  261-54-7114 
Belton,  Thomas  J.,  151-30-5277 
Benjamin,  Ronald  D.,  541-44-7423 
Benson,  Kenneth  B.,  033-32-9963 
Berensen,  Gary  C,  529-48-2347 
Bermlngham.  Paul  B.,  032-28-5760 
Bernard,  Harold  W..  Jr.,  542-48-0026 
Biggs,  Eugene  L..  317-40-9241 
Bikle,  Charies  H..  204-30-8004 
Bllik,  Robert  R..  334-30-3344 
Bird,  Gerald  M.,  553-42-4380 
Bjerke.  Keith  D..  501-44-3220 
Bllncow,  Bruce  R.,  505-52-4187 
Blondeau,  Leroy  O.,  266-56-0953 
Bluhm,  George  C,  538-36-9167 
Bodner,  Kenneth,  492-44-5234 
Bogush,  Bernard  W.,  183-32-6895 
Borg,  Eldean  A..  483-42-9630 
Borras.  Edwin  J.,  261-66-9854 
Bosley.  William  H..  213-38-3941 
Boswell.  Benjamin  W.,  Jr..  213-32-6846 
Bowman.  James  D.,  306-34-6003 
Boyd,  Dene  R.,  322-32-5448 
Brechtel.  Wayne  A..  465-60-2698 
Brewer,  Fredrick  G..  434-54-9362 
Bridges,  Jerry  G.,  303-40-0568 
Brlner,  John  G.,  567-52-7590 
Brock.  Larry  D..  411-64-7108 
Brooke,  John  R..  507-36-2391 
Brown.  Harry  M.,  III.  261-58-0730 
Bruce.  William  C.  Jr..  285-36-7535 
Brutsch.  William  A.,  014-30-9078 
Bryson.  Lionel  H.,  246-58-3615 
Buckosky,  Gerald  A..  068-36-8654 
Budlnoff,  Jerold  E.,  047-32-9049 
Burge,  Alvln  J..  515-38-7107 
Burkett,  James  R..  446-40-0999 
Bums,  William  E.,  386-36-4362 
Bussell,  Robert  L.,  474-36-8055 
Buxton,  David  E..  577-52-0991 
Cafferty,  Tim  B.,  518-48-5016 
Cagle,  Lylbum  S.,  Jr.,  330-34-5430 
Caley,  Charles  F.,  Ill,  047-30-0858 
Call,  Eugene  H.,  002-28-8108 
Callaghan,  John  C.  127-30-7050 
Canfleld,  John  A.,  409-54-3245 
Cantln,  Robert  J.,  001-30-0968 
Carilsle,  Robert  L.,  481-38-3346 
Carlson,  David  L.,  503-38-1831 
Cames,  Chapin  P.,  525-96-6998 
Cater,  Thomas  J..  254-70-3300 
Chapman,  James  M.,  001-30-3566 
Chartrain,  Richard  A..  003-28-4472 
Christo,  Chris  E.,  015-30-0118 
Cilibertl,  Prances  L.,  125-26-4781 
Clemmer,  William  H.,  241-52-1994 


Cllne,  Virgil  A..  Jr.,  414-46-7211 
Clodf elder,  Wiley  H.,  418-46-3097 
Cole.  Thomas  R.,  520-40-4556 
Cole.  William  L..  464-68-7095 
CoUlgan.  James  M..  293-36-2075 
Colmerr.  Gerald  K.,  337-34-0498 
Colombo,  John  A.,  II,  559-52-7748 
Cook,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  486-40-2030 
Cooley,  James  V.,  Jr..  276-38-5780 
Copeland,  William  J.,  424-56-6039 
Comwell,  Jerry  A..  550-56-7959 
Cory,  Uoyd  W..  266-56-6458 
Costello,  James  P..  108-30-4525 
Couch,  Paul  D..  464-64-8493 
Coughlan.  John  R.,  Jr.,  064-34-5397 
Coursey,  Cecil  E..  446-36-3893 
Courtney,  John  C.  578-50-1647 
Couture.  Edward  A..  008-30-0431 
Cox,  David  A..  469-34-4805 
Cragg,  Galina  M..  468-38-4574 
Cram,  Donald  L..  059-34-7259 
Crawford,  Larry  J.,  246-58-8652 
Crook,  Gary  J.,  506-44-0538 
CrosU,  Leo,  112-30-5291 
Cullen,  Maurice  E..  Jr.,  224-40-2489 
Culp,  Oscar  A..  467-32-3033 
Cupurdlja,  Joseph  N..  189-30-8400 
Dagostlno.  Joseph  P.,  042-36-2133 
Dallse,  Louis  L.,  358-30-2961 
Davis,  Charles  O.,  III.  409-60-0405 
Davis,  Gerald  A.,  485-48-6913 
Davis,  Larry  C,  251-66-9372 
Dees,  David  A..  250-54-4065 
Dellarodolfa,  Joseph  C.  Jr.,  149-32-9081 
Dennis,  David  S.,  316-36-0477 
Dent,  Joe  D.,  482-48-9532 
Derrig,  Dennis  P..  502-40-7647 
Dlmare.  Richard  P.,  015-32-4124 
Ditzen,  William,  Jr..  057-32-5540 
Dock,  Larry  L..  273-34-0803 
Doctor.  William  F..  543-46-3174 
Dowell.  Lester  R..  529-52-9601 
Druckenmiller.  Arthur  E..  142-30-0521 
Ducar,  Stephen  D.,  170-32-1766 
Duchnowski,  Edward  M..  185-34-0265 
Duff,  Angus  M..  243-56-5802 
Duffy,  Brian  J.,  481-42-9138 
Duplissey,  Gary  R.,  452-68-5139 
Duran,  Prank  T.,  522-46-7126 
Dutton,  Glenn  L..  507-50-6060 
Dyar,  Lance  P.,  371-42-3339 
Eariy,  Ross  P.,  490-42-6750 
Edwards,  James  W.,  329-32-0013 
Efferson,  Bobby  L.,  437-62-5676 
Egan,  John  M.,  333-34-5622 
Eisemann,  Carol  M.,  110-32-3810 
Ekermeyer,  Edward  C,  266-72-8534 
Eldrup,  Kenneth  N.,  328-32-7758 
Elliot.  Robert  G.,  297-30-6974 
Elstob,  Vincent,  075-30-5870 
Erickson,  Theodore  O..  482-44-0110 
Estepp,  Gerald  W.,  298-32-9571 
Evans,  Tommy  D..  458-56-1090 
Everest.  George  B.,  537-36-9479 
Fabian,  Bernard  S..  190-30-5880 
Fabry,  John  M..  206-34-7726 
Palsettl.  Eugene  V..  165-34-3296 
Farrell,  John  J..  128-26-7395 
Fauss.  Phillip  W.,  443-38-3450 
Ferraro,  Louis  C,  Jr.,  051-34-2366 
Fisher,  Douglas  B.,  187-30-3865 
Fisher,  Jerry,  242-62-5532 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  J.,  021-24-5359 
Fletcher,  Ronald  E.,  103-28-1570 
Plom,  Predric  R.,  394-40-9121 
Foley,  Michael  P.,  022-32-2516 
Folsom,  Jim  L.,  444-38-6538 
Francis,  David  P.,  312-36-0268 
Franz.  Robert  P.,  009-32-3333 
Frazier,  Ronald  G..  344-30-0115 
Freckleton,  Jon  E..  054-32-3798 
Freeborn,  Richard  D..  284-34-8383 
Freeman,  Brian  J.,  541-46-0958 
Freltag,  Carl  B.,  Jr.,  103-24-1817 
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Ga«en.  James  R..  470-38-2849 
OaUmgher.  Roy  M..  Jr..  511-36-7474 
GaUiKan.  Thomas  P..  III.  523-50-0126 
Garcia,  Charles  A..  117-30-0860 
Gardner.  Albert  J..  089-32-7797 
Gardner.  Thomas  H..  287-36-6714 
Garrison.  Douglas  L..  56946-8780 
Gaudet.  Larry  N..  235-56-0017 
Gaughan.  Robert  E..  Jr..  167-34-5647 
Geary.  Timothy  J..  007-40-4215 
Gebhardt.  Charles  L..  III..  521-56-1875 
Gemelaris.  Andrew.  218-36-7321 
Gilbert.  Lowell  A..  504-50-6580 
Glubrecht.  Thomas  A..  533-36-7277 
Goddard.  Stephen  G..  313-40-9725 
Golob.  Gordon  A..  533-36-0495 
Goolsby.  William  C.  427-70-2990 
Gordon.  James  H..  447-40-9268 
Graham.  Hugh  D..  314-36-9182 
Graham.  Melvin  R..  215-40-9668 
Granade.  Shelton  D..  103-24-2409 
Grant.  Charles  G..  Jr..  248-62-8028 
Grasse.  Joel  P..  393-40-3863 
Graves.  Gray  A..  492-46-5510 
Gray.  Marvin  J..  Jr..  418-56-3502 
Green.  Robin  E..  454-64-2842 
Greenamyre.  Edward  L..  267-42-9527 
Gregoire.  Lawrence  W..  050-32-3015 
Grindall.  George  E..  382-40-2659 
Grovdahl.  David  L..  502-44-6783 
Grubb.  Kenneth  A..  355-30-0921 
Gruenke.  Gordon  H..  476-44-2796 
Guess.  William  B..  Jr..  458-60-8247 
Guest.  Adolphus  W..  II.  564-56-4831 
Haber.  William  P..  214-48-7684 
Hacker,  Gary  D..  321-32-9909 
Hadraba.  Theodore  J.  W..  578-62-9389 
Haggerty,  Eugene  L..  139-30-9869 
Hahn.  Philip  H..  481-42-4914 
Hahn.  WUli  W..  478-38-8037 
Haight.  James  E..  Jr..  512-32-7718 
Hall.  Stuart  C.  560-44-0311 
Haller,  Charles  J..  508-42-6879 
Hallmark.  Keith  E.,  444-32-8427 
Halpeny.  Owen  S..  404-50-8079 
Hammond.  Marvin  H..  Jr..  511-42-2824 
Hanes.  Joseph  W..  237-60-2268 
Hanley.  James  L.,  Jr..  298-30-2016 
Harbour.  John  S..  429-76-7451 
Harrass,  James  A.,  397-38-0660 
Harris.  Elmer  B..  417-46-1486 
Harris.  Harold  B..  Jr..  409-60-2101 
Hartman.  Joseph  E..  181-30-7495 
Hartman.  Willard  S..  314-42-3084 
Harty.  John  J..  325-32-9148 
Hathaway.  Milton  R..  Jr.,  041-32-2224 
Hays.  William  S..  525-84-9673 
Hebert.  Herbert  C.  439-64-4139 
Heimburger,  John  W..  352-32-1117 
Hemeyer,  Karl  P.,  Jr.,  411-68-5470 
Hendershott,  Jon  R.,  298-40-1381 
Herbert,  Allan  R.,  006-34-3765 
Hessennow,  Donald  H.,  508-52-3925 
Hester,  Clarence  E..  343-30-9511 
Hiner.  Horace  R..  Jr..  226-48-8003 
Hobe,  George  A.,  500-42-6334 
Hodges.  Rae  C,  517-46-7649 
Hodges,  Ronald  M.,  401-54-1238 
Hoff,  David  E..  470-48-8176 
Hoffman.  Henry  D..  Ill,  378-40-7166 
Hopkins,  Thomas  E.,  565-66-3408 
Houk,  Donald  S.,  268-32-7695 
Hubbard.  Daryl  G.,  448-30-7052 
Huffman,  Roy  E.,  II,  410-68-8616 
Hufford,  Alvin  H.,  275-32-5136 
Hufnagel.  Henry  B.,  326-34-3873 
Hulpke,  John  P.,  518-44-3101 
Icardl,  Steven  E.,  566-52-1004 
Isaak,  Richard  L.,  332-30-6487 
Ishida,  Mace  A.,  301-36-8475 
Jackson,  Claude  G.,  Jr..  2456-42-798 
Jacobsen,  Craig  S..  541-42-4268 
Jaffe,  Edward  M.,  018-28-4718 
James,  David  P.,  484-38-3521 
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Jameson.  Robert  N..  Jr..  307-44-9932 
Jamison,  Sherwin  W.,  490-44-1401 
Jayne,  Edward  R.,  II,  496-48-0797 
Jeffers,  Michael  D.,  495-42-9704 
Jelks,  Edwin,  B.,  Ill,  259-62-3615 
Jenkins,  William  D..  231-54-1908 
Johnson.  Arthur  H.,  Jr.,  453-66-8527 
Johnson.  Clifford  S..  Jr..  469-28-7929 
Johnson.  John  A..  Ill,  267-56-4984 
Johnson,  Kenneth  A.,  471-52-4754 
Johnson,  Thomas  W.,  468-44-8796 
Jones,  John  A.,  414-48-1789 
Jones,  Richard  T.,  515-38-3915 
Jordan,  Larry  B.,  234-66-3740 
Jordan,  Robert  M.,  479-42-4062 
Jxistice.  Chester  R.,  315-38-3421 
Kabel,  Douglas  E.,  107-36-5293 
Kaplan,  Merle  J.,  484-34-8493 
Karapinar,  John  Y.,  458-58-4486 
Kasznay,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  046-30-7699 
Keams,  Dennis  C,  285-36-3664 
Keins,  Edward  L.,  144-30-3275 
Kelchner,  Roy  J..  191-32-2595 
Kelly,  Kerry  M.,  262-58-8482 
Kenna,  Thomas  C,  562-58-0498 
Kenney,  Robert,  088-32-9863 
Kenville,  Thomas  E.,  501-42-6059 
Kerns.  Waldon  R.,  230-52-7892 
Kerwin,  Richard  B.,  570-56-2768 
King,  John  L.,  465-66-9022 
King,  Merle  L.,  483-40-2565 
Kingsley,  Kenneth  K..  510-40-8682 
Kinney.  James  S..  490-42-0106 
Kintigh.  Thomas  Q..  170-32-5058 
Kirkland.  John  E..  Jr..  270-32-8083 
Kitts.  James  E..  317-40-7294 
Klessel.  Robert  W..  178-32-7504 
Klinger,  Porrest  E..  Jr.,  166-32-0178 
Knowlton,  William  B.,  104-30-9101 
Koga,  George  J.,  575-36-3014 
Koscelnik,  Thomas  C,  165-26-8304 
Kroosz.  Peter,  571-48-6553 
Lacey,  John  W.,  207-28-4993 
Ladd,  James  A.,  538-36-9827 
Laible,  Charles  A.,  058-32-6321 
Land,  George  B.,  III.  556-48-8026 
Langston,  Morgan  H.,  Jr.,  578-52-1712 
Larsen,  Axel  M.,  Jr.,  073-30-3845 
Latham.  Wilbur  J..  Jr..  483-48-1325 
Lawrence.  Bobby  J..  454-36-4346 
Lawrence.  Harley  E..  Jr..  444-38-5594 
Lawrence.  Harold  L..  Jr.,  436-58-5001 
Lawson,  Clem  R.,  310-42-2626 
Layton,  Margie  N.,  465-46-7845 
Leary,  Richard  A.,  068-36-8691 
Ledwitz,  Martin  W.,  107-34-4781 
Lee,  Robert,  019-30-4305 
Lee,  Warren  B.,  473-44-3388 
Lefko,  Albert  J.,  164-32-5773 
Lefors,  Wayne  H.,  549-48-4901 
Leiding,  Brian  M.,  042-32-2683 
Leising,  David  L.,  363-40-5324 
Leppanen,  Waldemar  S.,  376-40-6997 
Lerum,  Glen  D.,  505-52-2101 
Levisky,  Joseph  A.,  204-34-8997 
Liedtke,  Klaus  A..  504-44-0979 
Lindahl,  Frederick  W.,  013-32-1330 
Link,  Stephen  A.,  547-54-0286 
Loacker,  John  R.,  540-48-9422 
Lockett,  Richard,  326-32-4224 
Lovelady,  Hugh,  G.,  416-46-3190 
Loveless.  David  E.,  049-30-4879 
Ludwig,  Charles  S.,  006-40-6844 
Lutes,  Elgie  H.,  Ill,  132-32-6289 
Lyon,  Calvert  B.,  530-22-0231 
Mackin,  Roger  P.,  358-26-7903 
Madden.  Dennis.  155-30-8819 
Madden.  Larry  W..  434-56-1135 
Maddox,  Marvin  R.,  256-62-7377 
Maker,  Rodney  W.,  501-38-6246 
Mann,  George  M.,  Jr.,  246-62-5324 
Markison,  Wayne  R.,  476-40-0471 
Markutsa,  Robert  E.,  211-30-5553 
Marshall.  Patrick  M..  251-60-0833 


Martinson,  Lynn  E.,  475-38-3944 
Matsumura.  Roy  A.,  575-36-9528 
Mattana.  Ronald  P.,  052-32-4013 
Matthews.  Larry  D.,  232-52-5974 
Mattox,  Jerry  T..  447-40-0502 
May.  Douglas  L..  459-62-6497 
May.  James  M.,  421-52-6800 
Mayo.  William  S..  013-30-5219 
McAndrews.  Michael  T.  183-34-3318 
McClellan.  Jerry  W..  269-36-5707 
McDaniel.  Donald  L..  225-48  9343 
McDaniel.  John  L..  405-52-7079 
McDonald.  Edward  B..  148-22-7393 
McDowell.  Jack  C,  246-52-2588 
McGill.  Richard  M.,  511-42-8275 
McGuire.  John  J..  Jr..  579-54-3428 
McLean,  Kenneth  L.,  517-42-9601 
McMahon.  John  K.,  119-32-8834 
McNeely.  Hugh  M..  307-40-0920 
McNeil.  Joseph  A..  242-62-0662 
McTeman.  George  T.,  Jr..  330-30-2511 
Meier.  Lorence  D..  558-52-5491 
Meyer.  Donald  L..  485-32-0624 
Meyerer.  Wendell  J..  147-32-8051 
Miaskowski,  Robert  P.,  379-34-5390 
Mickley,  Charles  L.,  301-30-5095 
Miles.  William  L..  II.  315-36-3016 
Miller.  Abraham.  069-32-0579 
Miller.  Dale  P..  530-18-7662 
Miller.  David  S..  394-34-0524 
Miller.  John  M..  Jr.,  231-52-2363 
Miller,  Kent  J.  S.,  145-32-6265 
Miller,  Lawrence  D.,  186-32-6626 
Miller.  Roy  L..  505-54-0575 
Milliman.  Lloyd  E..  Jr..  108-34-6038 
Milroy.  Brian  J..  044-30-7603 
Minor,  Arthur  L.,  085-34-6942 
Mitchell.  Billy  A.,  255-46-0306 
Monlux.  Harold  D.,  480-44-5848 
Monroe,  Richard  E.,  128-30-2530 
Moog,  Gordon  L..  149-32-0648 
Morgan,  John  P.,  201-32-6199 
Morgan,  Nicholas  G.,  Ill,  528-48-2792 
Mortensen,  Robert  E.,  140-30-7586 
Morton,  Pred  L.,  542-42-3770 
Mosbacher,  Michael  D.,  007-40-1015 
Muller,  John  C,  479-54-8860 
Munch,  Max  J.,  189-28-9953 
Myers,  Robert  G..  525-70-0517 
Nagel.  Thomas  H.,  299-32-8487 
Nehring,  John  A.,  522-54-7446 
Nelson,  Glen  E..  502-40-9394 
Nester.  Robert  A..  306-42-5227 
Neumann.  Laveme  C.  506-34-2044 
Nidiffer.  John  L.,  440-40-3765 
Norman,  Earl  P.,  Jr.,  231-44-4721 
Nottoli,  James  V.,  330-32-8789 
Obermueller,  Albert  J.  Jr.,  390-40-3342 
Odam,  Thomas  G.,  418-48-1931 
Ohlzen,  Ronald  C,  354-26-2069 
Noka.  Steven  T.,  576-36-9675 
Olmesdahl,  Randolph,  A.,  145-32-5968 
Olson,  Gary  H.,  472-44-7515 
Olson,  Lawrence  S.,  387-34-9707 
Omundson,  Dennis  K.,  341-32-7467 
Oppel,  Bernard  P.,  171-34-5255 
Ourada,  Laurence  E.,  506-56-5676 
Overall,  Jesse  U.,  IV,  422-56-4259 
Owen,  Barrie  R.,  569-34-2170 
Packer,  Thane  G.,  528-50-0094 
Patrie,  Stanley  A.,  Jr.,  060-30-3492 
Patterson,  David  L.,  488-46-5966 
Patton,  Jay  D.,  Jr.,  228-50-1093 
Patz,  Daniel  L„  500-42-8789 
Pearsall,  Albert  W.,  Ill,  087-26-4745 
Pechanec,  Ivan  H.,  510-44-8874 
Pemberton,  Daniel  H.,  517-38-4938 
Pepe,  Damian  T.,  071-32-3071 
Perez.  Richard  L.,  521-54-3942 
Perfetti.  Angelo.  357-28-5566 
Perrizo.  John  M..  473-44-2179 
Peterschmidt.  James  J..  445-40-4003 
Peterson.  John  E..  507-54-4385 
Peterson.  Peter  J..  Jr.,  104-26-6694 
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Pettitt,  James  M.,  Ill,  319-34-8808 
Peverall,  Leslie  W.,  555-46-3291 
Pike,  Roger  M..  009-26-1010 
Pinardi,  Norman  J.,  261-50-0005 
Pittman,  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  146-26-6514 
Platteborze,  Louis  A.,  376-36-2621 
Plavan,  Prank  P.,  Jr.,  204-30-2023 
Poellet,  Heinz  P.,  399-40-7420 
Polliard,  James  S.,  173-34-4583 
Powell,  Dennis  R.,  423-50-2390 
Powell,  James  M.,  226-40-6905 
Preston,  John  P.,  III.  562-58-2796 
Preston,  Robert  J.,  475-38-8705 
Puent,  Ronald  H.,  490-46-2579 
Pulicella,  George  J.,  540-42-1390 
Pumell,  Prank  J.,  018-30-0571 
Pysick,  Ralph  W.,  470-32-7506 
Quinn,  John  P.,  198-26-3005 
Quinn,  Joseph  E.,  137-30-6719 
Rae,  Paul  S.,  034-30-4543 
Randall,  Albert  M.,  573-48-2420 
Rather,  Lytle  A.,  Ill,  427-78-3601 
Ray,  Richard  L.,  031-30-3341 
Reddington,  Ivan  L.,  507-38-8982 
Reesman,  William  R..  297-34-8004 
Reid,  Daniel  P..  454-64-4536 
Reihel,  Ronald  E.,  329-34-3735 
Reimann,  Rene,  Jr.,  155-30-1390 
Ressel,  Guenther  H.,  019-30-5467 
Reynolds,  Bobby  J.,  438-60-1693 
Richardson,  Paul  A.,  001-30-2850 
Richardson,  William  Jr.,  516-46-9114 
Richmond,  Terrel  D.,  560-40-7926 
Riedell,  Charles  A.,  059-32-2095 
Ritter,  David  E.,  453-62-6687 
Roach,  John  P.,  085-22-9655 
Roach,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  539-30-5308 
Roane,  Samuel  H.,  453-58-4858 
Robertson,  Earl  L.,  303-42-0010 
Robinson.  Stephen  J..  374-42-3673 
Roe,  Curtis  R.,  281-34-8237 
Rohrer.  Terry  L.,  213-40-4346 
Rollins,  Ronald  L.,  541-46-4478 
Rolston,  David  R.,  230-50-4376 
Rooker,  James  L.,  421-46-5161 
Rossnagel,  Edmund,  294-36-8881 
Rue,  Alonzo  J.,  Jr.,  243-44-2439 
Ruff,  Marion,  427-76-2533 
Runaldue,  John  E.,  534-38-4365 
Ruswlnkle,  Glen  G.,  272-38-2526 
Rymsza,  Mark  T.,  364-44-6926 
Saban,  Gary  H.,  091-32-1613 
Sadowski,  Joseph,  J.,  477-32-7320 
Salladay,  John  S.,  508-50-5195 
Sallee,  Robert  J.,  299-40-0677 
Salles,  Gerard  A.,  Sr.,  439-50-1154 
Salter,  Hamlin  R.,  224-58-1756 
Salvetti,  Lloyd  D.,  022-32-7703 
Sandvik,  James  E.,  473-38-1069 
Sawyer,  Alec  K.,  420-58-6416 
Schaat,  Larry  C,  519-46-6095 
Schaefer,  Bruce  C.  130-32-7135 
Schenk,  John  C.  574-12-8590 
Schlecht,  Carl  A.,  519-38-7471 
Schmidt,  John  H.,  213-32-4995 
Schneeberger,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  097-30- 
Schowalter,  Paul  W.,  261-58-3921 
Schreiber.  Hal  R.,  088-32-3076 
Schrier.  Nicholas  H.,  518-46-5504 
Schuehle,  Robert  M.,  532-38-9629 
Schultz,  Roger  P.,  447-34-3676 
Schulz,  Edgar  J.,  403-34-8993 
Schwartz,  James  A.,  022-28-0798 
Schwllle.  John  R.,  055-34-8542 
Sebastian,  Frederick  H.,  348-30-2199 
Seberg,  Larry  A..  079-34-7783 
Secrest,  William  B..  407-52-9607 
Seeland,  Carlton  P.,  158-32-9961 
Segreto,  Salvador  J.,  433-56-7028 
Seibert,  Dennis  H.,  106-28-7846 
Selman,  Poster  H.,  259-44-0841 
Senft,  Pranklyn  E.,  278-38-8366 
Seymour,  John  C,  101-34-4972 
Shafer.  James  L..  385-36-5759 
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Sharp,  David  W.,  432-64-2655 
Shaw.  Vance  R.,  462-56-7803 
Sheridan,  Paul  R.,  364-46-6274 
Shillito,  James  D.,  389-26-3989 
Shive,  Jon  H.,  309-38-4060 
Shuler,  Jacob  C,  250-58-4524 
Sibley,  David  S.,  558-54-0461 
Sikorski,  Paul  M.,  497-42-3704 
Simpson,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  423-48-5140 
Sims,  Ewell  R.,  Jr..  420-42-7646 
Singleton,  George  L.,  410-60-5845 
Sitch,  Edward  A.,  226-42-6311 
Skaneski,  John  E.,  173-36-4172 
Skar,  Thorvald  T.,  389-38-0241 
Skladal,  Conrad  P.,  Jr.,  146-30-9703 
Skypeck,  Thomas  J.,  011-32-0060 
Siemens,  John  T.,  250-74-9248 
Sloan,  William  G.,  Jr.,  433-56-8882 
Slusser,  Richard  B.,  301-34-7752 
Smedley,  Robert  R.,  401-50-6590 
Smith,  Paul  M.,  452-66-0575 
Smith,  Rogers  E.,  225-76-8331 
Smith,  Stanley  C,  159-30-6630 
Snow,  Irvin  W.,  Jr.,  529-48-1284 
Sobottka,  Thomas  H.,  532-36-7034 
SUnislawski,  Walter  M.,  354-30-8428 
Starbranch,  Nelson  B..  041-32-9647 
Stark,  Robert  D.,  515-40-5455 
Starr,  Wayne  A.,  298-32-2500 
Stichler,  Richard  D.,  557-52-0631 
Stokes,  Donald  B.,  505-46-2936 
Strawn.  Pred  I.,  440-40-4354 
Streeter,  Raymond  L.,  509-40-2113 
Strickland,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  421-54-1325 
Suby,  Stephen  P.,  501-44-4483 
Sullivan,  Patricia  A.,  211-30-8102 
Sullivan.  Robert  C,  418-48-4904 
Suter,  George  H.,  542-42-5394 
Sutphin,  Melvin  W.,  226-52-3840 
Taggard,  Kenneth  L.,  572-50-2030 
Tannehill,  Willard  P.,  Jr.,  190-32-6207 
Tappen,  John  B.,  143-30-1401 
Theorell,  John  R.,  044-32-9033 
Thimling,  Floyd  M.,  309-40-2852 
Thomas,  John  B.,  363-40-2807 
Thomas,  John  C,  539-30-9415 
Thompson,  Dennis  W.,  451-74-8824 
Thornton,  Harley  L.,  553-50-1653 
Thorp,  Charles  B.,  001-28-7327 
Tiberi,  John  B.,  III.,  359-28-1945 
Toth,  William  J.,  165-32-1080 
Traster,  Stuart  J.,  085-30-3103 
Troeber,  David  J.,  150-32-0708 
Truax,  John  P.,  479-48-3587 
Tyre,  William  W.,  Jr.,  263-62-7627 
Vanderburgh,  Warren  M.,  Jr.,  018-32-7244 
Vanhom,  William  B.,  491-40-1727 
Vanparys,  Roger  J.,  539-36-8325 
Vasby,  Kent  A.,  394-36-2877 
Veith,  Terry  P.,  515-28-5880 
Ventresca,  Rudolph,  192-30-0568 
Verdick,  James  E.,  345-34-8563 
Vivians,  Nathaniel  R.,  424-44-7273 
Voorhies,  Russell  L.,  436-70-6775 
Walgren,  James  C.  567-42-5017 
Walker,  Charles  E.,  415-64-2256 
Wallace,  James  R.,  364-42-3568 
Wamsley,  Gary  L.,  555-50-2443 
Ward,  Wayne  E.,  138-24-0666 
Wamiment,  Teresa  M.,  292-36-1139 
Warren,  Rufus  L.,  Ill,  425-72-1531 
Wasley,  Austin  L.,  Jr.,  060-32-1235 
Watson,  Roger  C,  529-48-8972 
Webb,  Michael  M..  269-34-7171 
Weber,  Joseph  H.,  284-36-1385 
Weick,  Richard  T.,  116-22-3093 
Weingartner,  David  P.,  178-34-0595 
Weis,  Duane  G.,  280-34-7000 
Welbom,  William  N.,  247-66-0574 
Welling,  Richard,  361-30-6345 
Whaley,  John  T.,  415-68-6256 
White,  Jay  P.,  483-42-7073 
White,  Phillip  L..  416-46-9280 
Whitman,  Edwin  L.,  081-32-6097 


Wichs,  Duane,  280-34-8027 
Wielhouwer,  Peter  W.,  009-28-7873 
Wilk,  Kenneth  J.,  149-34-5808 
Willcox,  Gerald  P.,  455-64-7875 
Williams,  Hoyle  B.,  Jr.,  420-48-5117 
Wilson,  Clifford  B.,  452-48-0754 
Wilson,  David  E.,  431-74-0998 
Witmer,  Stephen  B.,  198-30-7654 
Witte,  William  W.,  050-32-3506 
Wohletz,  Leonard  R.,  Jr.,  545-50-5907 
Wong,  Ronald  G.  K.,  576-36-8815 
Woods,  Louis  E.,  Jr.,  280-34-7301 
Woodson,  Raymond  E.,  409-56-2663 
Worcester,  Allan  R.,  297-34-7739 
Wyborski,  Francis  J.,  370-34-9868 
Wyman,  Delacy  M.,  137-32-2193 
Yersin,  William  B.,  392-40-0734 
Young,  Roger  M.,  420-50-3127 
Youree,  Joe  C,  408-48-6215 
Zambrano,  Alberto  B.,  Jr.,  464-50-8786 
Zeller,  Karl  P.,  144-34-4791 
Zitel,  Victor  S.,  279-34-0937 
Zlogar,  James  J.,  356-32-9910 
Zugar,  Anthony,  161-32-4742 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Birdwell,  CoUum  D.,  430-54-9866 
Christiansen,  Robert  L.,  530-22-3628 
Day,  David  P.,  514-24-0674 
Garcia,  Millan  J.,  263-08-9448 
Groh,  John  E.,  488-44-1516 
Kastelle.  Rodney  L.,  473-30-1526 
ODonoghue,  John  J.,  457-90-3469 
Pederson,  Donald  R.,  469-38-3488 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Benenati,  Pred  W.,  571-68-6802 
Bums,  Robert  A.,  268-36-3021 
Donahue,  Robert  L.,  458-62-3092 
Garvar,  Lanny  R.,  069-32-7717 
Helman,  Kenneth  G.,  562-54-8969 
Kent,  Timothy  L.,  189-32-6898 
Martin,  Amon  A..  Jr.,  251-56-9986 
McGlasson,  Bruce  E.,  544-42-2529 
Padgett.  Claude  E..  464-58-3551 
Parey.  Michael  D.,  357-32-4723 

JITDGE  ADVOCATE 

Anthes,  George  W.,  021-30-1735 
Billeaud,  William  J.,  434-54-7257 
Boesch,  William  S.,  227-48-7678 
Borja,  William  A.,  266-62-1106 
Breithaupt,  James  P..  053-32-6835 
Brophy,  Joseph  M.,  172-36-7622 
Chesley,  Philip  G.,  017-32-6126 
Cline,  Francis  C,  Jr.,  496-40-5700 
Cole,  Michael  S.,  355-30-0341 
Coslow,  Carroll  B.,  406-52-3980 
Cowardin,  William  C,  Jr.,  227-54-8364 
Cutts,  John  A.,  HI,  249-70-6398 
Denton,  Wayne  E.,  435-60-8482 
Dichiaro,  Joseph,  Jr.,  037-24-5798 
Dickson,  Bernard  A.,  228-58-9082 
Gales,  Robert  R.,  100-34-1234 
Gillis,  James  H.,  264-60-2568 
Hoffman,  William  T.,  Ill,  572-60-4648 
Horman,  Russell  T.,  213-40-4714 
Intintoli,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  060-30-5182 
Kellenberger,  Jack  C,  274-32-2752 
Lamberti,  John  M.,  096-32-6690 
Manning,  Donald  L.,  266-60-5964 
McGill,  Jkmes  R.,  Jr.,  180-32-7462 
McHaney,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  426-76-5000 
McQuaid,  John  D.,  Jr.,  564-46-6630 
Merritt,  John  L.,  252-56-0151 
Olson,  Barry  T.,  502-34-9647 
Pacifico,  Paul  J..  125-32-3339 
Pearson,  John  D.,  442-36-7386 
Perino,  Michael  E.,  382-40-2900 
Peter,  Karl  A.,  173-30-1815 
Poythress,  David  B.,  256-64-3685 
Reid,  Marlin  D.,  Jr.,  272-38-2191 
Reilly,  Peter,  579-50-1303 
Robson,  Franklin  E.,  Ill,  247-68-0442 
Rodamaker,  Ralph  J.,  471-38-9782 
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Rusch.  Alfred  E..  134-30-8456 
Shell.  Daniel  R..  476-3»-8992 
Smith.  WilUam  R.,  444-40-1753 
Turner.  Edward  M..  III.  573-56-5423 
Vickery.  Harold  K..  Jr..  013-32-9427 
Wackeen.  Walter  T..  564-52-5466 
Whiting.  Sidney.  III.  030-28-4797 
Wilson.  James  D.,  069-34-4677 

ICEDICAL  CORPS 

Anis.  William  B..  130-44-1208 
Bartles.  Lewis  W..  249-68-3819 
Cabrera.  Ramon  P..  337-42-6908 
Evens.  Marvin  A.,  314-34-9740 
Pederis.  Doroteo  E..  Jr..  526-64-6921 
Fernando.  Rolando  A..  028-40-1705 
Piscina,  Salvatore.  070-30-6777 
Gray.  Dale  A..  313-36-7168 
Grosbach.  Alan  B..  310-50-4791 
Hayashi.  Koichiro  D..  472-52-2426 
Lunger.  Richard  T..  182-32-0438 
McKenzie.  Reginald  R..  111-24-1747 
Means.  Robert  T..  456-34-0882 
Mehelas.  John  N..  380-22-6314 
Merjavy.  John  P..  284-36-7266 
Sundareson.  Alistair  S..  300-50-7035 

NtJRSE  CORPS 

Anderson.  Karen  P..  187-32-4343 
Baseheart.  Barbara  R.  355-26-1725 
Bergmann.  Ronald.  J..  114-28-2273 
BlasczykbaUey.  Lois  K..  470-44-5524 
Bogart.  Maria  E..  134-32-8056 
Bouton.  Laveme  A..  III.  132-28-6362 
Bowen.  Stella  L..  283-36-5796 
Bradley.  Eileen  C.  464-60-7946 
Burkhart.  Arysetta  P.,  350-34-6744 
Carr.  Marcelyn  R..  206-32-9396 
Chamings.  Patricia  A.  264-60-7569 
Coffman.  Sondrajil.  197-28-0592 
CoUins,  Genevieve  M..  126-32-8567 
Crehan.  MarUyn  A..  017-30-9510 
Cummings.  Marjorie  E..  002-28-7694 
Davis.  Carrie  M..  234-54-5396 
Dose.  Jeanette  E..  009-30-6270 
Dunn.  Sheryl.  519-48-3676 
Dutt.  Delores  J.,  479-50-4417 
Dwiggins.  SheUa  A..  131-32-9749 
Pairbum.  Sandra  J..  422-54-2017 
Pamham.  Marcella  M..  282-34-2554 
Pulp.  Rachel  H..  243-58-8903 
Hammond.  Martha  H..  408-70-1661 
Hansmaim.  John  J..  343-34-5148 
Harris.  Sherry  L..  405-50-7651 
Hopkins.  Katherine  A..  566-56-5799 
Hutchins.  Shirley  M..  278-36-1585 
Lafrance.  Mary  S..  370-30-8372 
Maciolek.  Mary  A.  548-44-8702 
Marshall.  Marlene  A..  505-46-4526 
Murphy.  Betty  J..  233-56-0762 
Nania.  Carole  A..  017-32-4711 
Perezguillermety.  Lupita  C.  454-68-2704 
Sams.  Elaine  S..  207-34-7697 
Schehl.  Donna  L..  198-32-3342 
ScoUin.  Kathleen  A..  011-32-6718 
Softli.  Muriel  G..  115-26-7558 
Sorenson.  Leona  G..  446-44-6118 
Sparkman.  Kathleen.  276-38-3682 
Tumergibson.  Jean  H..  263-62-5817 
Warchock.  Patricia  V..  171-32-6242 
Woods.  Constance  A..  269-36-1122 

MEDICAI.  SERVICE  CORPS 

Allen.  Prank  R..  459-56-0770 
Brown.  Lesh  N..  439-58-5247 
Collier.  Perman  P..  446-32-4853 
Desandro.  Louis  J..  Jr..  424-52-0874 
Hart.  Ellsworth  K..  071-32-0058 
Kramer.  Garrard  P..  207-28-6911 
Lisle.  James  B..  258-54-5676 
Mazzotta.  Bruno  R..  018-32-9027 
Meyer,  Bruce  C.  477-46-5117 
Nasses.  Marvin.  058-32-8599 
Reents.  Ronald  R..  511-40-0274 
Rose,  Stanley  R.,  264-50-5311 
Ross,  Robert  H..  570-56-2641 
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Rumble.  Richard  R.  543-34-7310 
Schuster.  David  E..  367-42-1001 
Ulmer.  Jacob  S.,  Jr..  247-60-1591 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Allman.  Glenn  W..  Jr..  528-48-0017 
Lebrocq.  Eric  P..  Jr..  430-70-0030 
Martin.  Stanley  P..  374-40-5852 
Taucher.  Donald  P..  544-38-8354 
Willis.  Edward  D.,  419-48-2957 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  following  of- 
ficers be  appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than 
that  indicated. 

medical  corps 
To  be  colonel 
Humbert.  Paul  V.,  257-30-3020 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Medina,  Oswaldo,  P.,  074-46-7420 
Ralph.  James  W.,  441-34-6050 

To  be  major 
Adams,  Richard  N.,  Jr.,  060-42-1454 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Hebertson,  Scott,  506-70-8248 
King,  Christopher,  L..  408-94-1127 
Thompson,  William  E.,  488-58-2394 

To  be  captain 
Foley,  William  L..  007-50-1884 
Hughes.  William  G..  561-21-5908 
Piche,  Jon  E..  565-04-0299 
Sachs.  Scott  A..  121-44-1294 
Wanat.  Thomas  N..  193-44-9539 

NITRSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Heaberg,  Gail  L.,  228-66-8137 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
in  the  grades  indicated,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

UNE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  captain 
Andrews.  William  E..  496-56-9884 
Hibler,  Dennis  R..  446-54-4863 
Locklear,  Keith.  238-90-6409 
Weiss.  Charles  J..  455-56-4364 
Westfall.  Steven  P..  554-94-2270 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Kelly.  Donald  A..  261-29-0617 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  United  States  Code,  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be  appointed  in  a 
grade  higher  than  that  indicated. 

.  LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 
King.  Douglas  L.,  539-44-0497 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 


in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be  appointed  in  a 
grade  higher  than  that  indicated. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Sherman,  Prank  W.,  Ill,  047-28-2478 

The  following  officer  for  reappointment 
to  the  active  duty  list  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1210  and  1211,  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  6e  major 
Torline,  Norbert  K.,  457-60-9442 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Dybedal,  Paul  W..  54-22-1888 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Allen,  Edward  S.,  429-48-3867 
Boehrer,  Philip  M.,  394-26-0074 
Carter.  Clement  J.  O..  452-43-8451 
Doody.  William  G..  163-26-7784 
Efthimiadis,  Byron  K.,  261-60-7489 
Leech,  Richard,  459-32-2024 
Normington.  Richard  N..  387-30-5490 
Sanders,  Edward,  387-24-2796 
Sweeney,  Donal  P.,  129-26-0564 
Tavarez,  Vicente,  Jr..  460-36-6091 
Trafton,  Walter  D..  529-90-5392 
Tuason,  Leonorio,  225-74-8797 

The  following  officers  for  permanent  pro- 
motion in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  accordance 
with  section  601.  title  VI.  Transition  Provi- 
sions. Defense  Officer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1980.  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Gray,  Richard  E..  457-60-8367 

JUDCE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Marquette.  Ronald  M..  457-70-6931 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Griswold,  Josephine  P.,  191-28-7480 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1552,  8442,  and  8447(b),  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Gray.  Richard  E..  457-60-8367 

JUDCE  ADVOCATE 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Marquette.  Ronald  M..  457-70-6931 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8376,  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(Non-EAD). 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Zimmerman,  Robert  G..  275-40-1735 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burch,  Francis  X..  530-34-3958 
Nuangchamnong.  Maliwan  K..  556-02-3334 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Nemcic,  Steven  D.,  280-40-1802 


Department  of  State  Col.  Charles  F.  Scanlon,  265-42-8834,  U.S. 

Daniel  Anthony  ODonohue,  of  Virginia,  a  ^^^-  _,„„„,.  ™    ,„„„„    aoi-ah  orio    tt  «? 

career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv-  Col.  Donald  W.  Jones.  401-48-2610,  U.S. 

ice,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am-  ^KI"f- ,„.„.„  „    d^v,„    oci  ar  !«■;«   tt  <? 

bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  Col.  William  H.  Roche.  261-48-1858.  U.S. 

of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  So-  ''^f  _  ,  .  „    o^h^o^^    iRft  -iA  ■t-iA',    tt  «? 

cialist  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma.  ^  Col.  Paul  R.  Schwartz.  388-34-3345.  U.S. 

_                          •-■  Army. 

Department  OF  Education  ^^^^j     Q^y    p     Bowen,    577-46-4386.    U.S. 

Susan  E.  Phillips,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc-  Army, 

tor  of  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services.  col.  Claude  B.  Donovan.  III.  525-80-5096, 

Vice  Lilla  Burt  Cummings  Tower,  resigned,  us.  Army 
In  THE  Army 


Col.  David  M.  Maddox.  150-32-5193,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Howard  D.  Graves,  466-48-4668,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Peter  J.  Offringa.  093-32-3946,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Larry  D.  Budge,  231-50-4972,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  H.  Stanford.  205-28-6056.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Dennis  J.  Reimer,  447-36-3390.  U.S. 


Col.  William  A.  Roosma.  136-32-7006.  U.S.  ^^^-  „       ,^    ^     .    ., 
.,.__„  Col.    Ronald    K.    Andreson,    262-48-6580, 

The  following-named  officers  for  appomt-     ■'^f-         .      ,  .  „  ,>„^„   ,„,  ,,  co,:«  tt  c  US  Armv 

ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United        Col.  Raphael  J.  Hallada.  391-32-6956.  U.S.  ".fa^Anny 

States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro-     ^"py 


visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.    James    R.    Ralph,    Jr.,    535-26-9431, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  R.   Klugh,   249-48-5919,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.    John    S.    Tuck,    019-24-9237,    U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Clifford  A.  Druit,  442-30-1785,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Bobby  F.  Brashears,  400-42-4368,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  O.  B.  Sewall,  551-48-5576.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Edward  N.  Fletcher,  411-48-7997,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.    Thomas    G.    Lightner.    224-40-7440, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  R.  Greenway,  273-32-7364,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  B.  Eichelberger.  256-46-9175, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.    Claude    E.    Fernandez,    Jr.,    231-44- 
2710,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.    William    B.    McGrath,    024-26-7472. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.    August    M.    Cianciolo,    281-30-4996, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Nicholas  S.  H.  Krawciw.  138-28-4555, 
U.S.  Army. 


Col.  Thomas  B.  Arwood,  283-30-0658.  U.S. 

Col.    Teddy    G.    Allen.    244-54-5182.   U.S.  Army. 

Army.  Col.  James  W.  Crysel.  422-42-6710.  U.S. 

Col.  Joseph  D.  Schott,  457-52-0439,  U.S.  Army. 

Army.  Col.  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  020-26-9577,  U.S. 

Col.   Robert   H.   Ryan,   515-32-7473,   U.S.  Army. 

Army.  Col.  Leslie  E.  Beavers,  233-56-8171,  U.S. 

Col.  Gerald  P.  Stadler,  367-38-6939,  U.S.  Army. 
Army. 


Col.  Frederick  M.  Franks,  Jr.,  190-26-5127.     j,^^^^ 


Col.  Eugene  B.  Leedy,  311-38-0243.  U.S. 


U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Terrence  L.  Amdt.  506-42-1537,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Michael  P.  Spigelmire.  216-34-2904, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  William  H.  Reno,  490-40-5959,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Wilson  A.  Shoffner,  443-34-5897,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Wayne  C.  Knudson,  475-44-6124,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  William  S.  Plynn,  039-22-4153,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Herman  C.  Kammer.  248-60-0876. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Paul  P.  Kavanaugh,  003-26-7792,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  William  G.  Ganey,  104-28-3277.  U.S. 
Army 


Col.  William  H.  Riley.  Jr..  036-22-4417. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Samuel  N.  Wakefield.  249-58-7207, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  S.  Hayes.  406-54-7905,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Peter  J.  Boylan,  Jr.,  391-30-2528,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Glynn  C.  Mallory,  Jr..  093-32-4002. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Calvin  A.  H.  Waller,  435-46-5078,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Willianjs,  418-48-2890, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Philip  H.  Mallory.  232-62-1609,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Billy  M.  Thomas,  461-60-5096,  U.S. 


Col.  Raymond  E.   Haddock,   466-48-4419,     "™^ 
.S.  Army. 
Col.  Willi 
U.S.  Army. 


U.S.  Army.  „„    .,^„ 

Col.  Willard  M.  Burleson.  Jr.,  212-38-8303,     ".&.  Army. 


Col.   Myma  H.   Williamson.   504-44-2760. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— il/o/«/a//,  September  12,  1983 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty  God.  we  come  together 
today  in  confident  remembrance  of 
Your  promise  of  hope  and  the  assur- 
ance of  Your  presence  in  our  lives,  and 
yet  we  recall  with  sadness  the  death  of 
a  Member  of  this  assembly.  We  grieve 
at  the  tragic  death  of  Larry  McDon- 
ald and  we  express  our  prayers  for 
members  of  his  family.  May  Your 
spirit  of  strength  and  purpose  perme- 
ate our  hearts  and  minds,  and  may 
Your  mighty  acts  of  history  give  us  re- 
newed faith  in  the  days  before  us. 
Keep  us  in  Your  grace,  O  God,  that 
justice  will  roll  down  as  waters  and 
righteousness  like  an  everflowing 
stream.  We  pray  this  in  Your  name. 
Amen. 


Mr.  HAYES  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  and  we  con- 
gratulate him. 

Without  objection,  the  Chairs  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Hayes,  is  ratified.  His  cer- 
tificate of  election  has  not  arrived,  but 
there  is  no  contest,  and  no  question 
has  been  raised  with  regard  to  his  elec- 
tion. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  ainnounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C. 
September  12,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNtiix.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  abstracts 
and  results  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  Special 
Election.  First  Congressional  District.  State 
of  Illinois,  held  on  August  23.  1983.  as  certi- 
fied by  the  Canvassing  Board  for  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

The  apparent  winner  was  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Hayes,  receiving  93.7  percent  of 
the  votes  cast. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE CHARLES  A.  HAYES  OF  IL- 
LINOIS AS  A  MEMBER  OP  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  dean  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  and  the  Illinois  del- 
egation kindly  escort  the  newly  elect- 
ed Member  to  the  well? 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  D.C. 
September  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiu.,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia has  proclaimed  a  vacauicy  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia  due  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Larry  McDonald. 

Herewith  transmitted  is  a  copy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  issued  by  the  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Joe  Prank  Harris,  on  September 
8.  1983. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  State  op  Georgia— Executive  Order 

By  the  Governor: 

Whereas,  a  vacancy  now  exists  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Honorable  Larry  McDonald, 
the  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District: 
and 

Whereas.  Article  I.  Section  II.  Paragraph 
IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  if  the  Governor  shall  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
State  in  the  Congress  of  United  States;  and 

Whereas.  Section  21-2-543  of  the  Official 
Code  of  Georgia  Annotated  provides  that  a 
sp>ecial  election  to  fill  vacancies  for  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  take 
place  under  the  authority  of  a  writ  of  elec- 
tion issued  by  the  Governor  to  the  election 
superintendents  Involved  for  such  election 
to  fill  such  vacancy:  and 

Whereas,  said  Code  Section  further  pro- 
vides that  said  special  election  shall  be  held 
on  a  date  in  the  writ  of  election  issued  by 
the  Governor,  which  date  shall  not  l>e  less 
than  thirty  days  after  its  issuance. 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  In  me,  particularly  by  virtue  of  the 


provisions  of  Article  I.  Section  II,  Para- 
graph IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  21-2-543  of  the  the  Offi- 
cial Code  of  Georgia  Annotated,  it  is  hereby 

Ordered:  ( 1 )  That  a  Writ  of  Election  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  issued  to  the  elec- 
tion superintendents  of  Bartow,  Catoosa, 
Chattooga,  Cobb,  Dade,  Floyd  and  Walker 
Counties,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  laws 
of  Georgia,  and  particularly  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion II,  Paragraph  IV  thereof,  and  Section 
21-2-543  of  the  Official  Code  of  Georgia  An- 
notated. 

(2)  That  said  special  election  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  shall  be  held 
on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1983,  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
laws  of  the  SUte  of  Georgia  and  particularly 
the  provisions  of  the  Official  Code  of  Geor- 
gia Annotated  governing  the  conduct  of  spe- 
cial .elections. 

This  8th  day  of  September,  1983 

Joe  Frank  Harris, 

Goiyemor. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  675. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  1984 

Mr.  PRICE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  675)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  year,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  98-352) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  675) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  to 
prescribe  personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  civil  defense,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations  for 
fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  national  se- 
curity programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idcntiries  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  reconunend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

Short  Title;  Table  of  Contents 
Section  1.  la)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1984". 

(bl  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 
Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
Sec.  101.  Authorization    of  appropriations. 

Army. 
Sec.  102.  Authorization    of  appropriations. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Sec.  103.  Authorization    of  appropriations. 

Air  Force. 
Sec.  104.  Authorization    of  appropriations. 

Defense  agencies. 
Sec.  105.  Extension   of  authority   provided 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  connec- 
tion with  the  NATO  Airborne 
Warning  and   Control  System 
(AWACS)  program. 
Sec.  106.  Secure     communications     equip- 
ment and  a  special  classified 
program. 
Sec.  107.  Limitation  on  Army  procurement 
Sec.  108.  Limitations  on  Navy  procurement 
Sec.  109.  Authorization    of  multiyear   con- 
tracts for   the   BIB    aircraft: 
prohibition  on  multiyear  con- 
tracts for  certain  equipment 
Sec.  110.  Limitations      and      requirements 
with    respect    to    the    procure- 
ment  and   deployment   of  the 
MX  missile. 
TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 
Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  202.  Limitations     on    funds    for     the 

Army. 
Sec.  203.  Limitations  on  funds  for  the  Navy. 
Sec.  204.  Limitations  on  funds  for  the  Air 

Force. 
Sec.  205.  Limitations  on  funds  for  the  De- 
fense agencies. 
Sec.  206.  Limitation  on  size  of  small  mobile 

missile. 
Sec.  207.  Report  on  the  Joint  Tactical  Mis- 
sile System  and  the  Joint  Sur- 
veillance   and    Target    Attack 
System:   restriction    on    use   of 
funds. 
Sec.  208.  Antiballistic        missile        defense 
system  research. 
TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 
Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  302.  General   authorization   of  appro- 
priations for  pay   raises,  fuel 
costs,     and    inflation    adjust- 
ments. 
Sec.  303.  Prohibition  of  use  of  vessels  with 
foreign-built      major     compo- 
nents  under  certain  leases  or 
service  contracts. 
Sec.  304.  Authorization    of    appropriations 
for  assistance  for  1984  games  of 
the  XXIII  Olympiad. 
Sec.  305.  Shelter  for  the  homeless  at  military 
installations. 
TITLE  IV— ACTIVE  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  end  strengths. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec.  402.  Quality  control  on  enlistments 
into  the  Army  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Sec.  403.  Extension  of  authority  for  the  tem- 
porary promotions  of  certain 
Navy  lieutenants. 

Sec.  404.  Limit    on    funds   for    permanent 
change  of  station  (PCS)  travel 
during  fiscal  year  1984. 
TITLE  V— RESERVE  FORCES 

Sec.  501.  Authorization  of  average  strengths 
for  Selected  Reserve. 

Sec.  502.  Authorization  of  end  strengths  for 
Reserves  on  active  duty  in  sup- 
port of  the  Reserves. 

Sec.  503.  Increase  in  number  of  certain  per- 
sonnel authorized  to  be  on 
active  duty  in  support  of  the 
reserve  components. 

Sec.  504.  Clarification  of  status  of  certain 
members      of     the      National 
Guard   serving  in   a  full-time 
stattis. 
TITLE  VI— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  601.  Authorization  of  end  strength. 

Sec.  602.  Civilian  personnel  ceilings  on  in- 
dustrially    funded      activities 
during  fiscal  year  1983. 
TITLE  VII— MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

701.  Authorization  of  training  student 
loads. 

702.  Extension  of  reduction  in  number 
of  students  required  to  be  in  a 
unit  of  the  Junior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps. 

TITLE  VIII-CIVIL  DEFENSE 

801.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

802.  Amount  authorized  for  contribu- 
tions for  State  personnel  and 

administrative  expenses. 
TITLE  IX-MILITARY  COMPENSATION 
AND  HEALTH-CARE  MATTERS 
Part  A— Pa  y  and  Allowances 

Sec.  901.  Pay  increase  of  4  percent  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services. 

Sec.  902.  Adjustment  in  basic  pay  of  certain 
officers  with  prior  enlisted  and 
warrant  officer  service. 

Sec.  903.  Hazardous  duty  pay  for  certain 
toxic  fuel  handlers. 

Sec.  904.  Extension  of  special  pay  for  cer- 
tain aviation  career  officers. 

Sec.  905.  Hostile  fire  pay  for  members  serv- 
ing in  areas  threatening  immi- 
nent danger. 

Sec.  906.  Freeze  of  variable  housing  allow- 
ance at  fiscal  year  1983  rates. 

Sec.  907.  Variable  housing  allowance  for 
Reserves  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  140  days  or  more. 

Sec.  908.  Clarification  of  rules  for  payment 
of  per  diem. 

Sec.  909.  Clarification  of  allowance  for 
transportation  of  motor  vehi- 
cle. 

Sec.  910.  Transportation  for  dependent  chil- 
dren attending  school  in  the 
United  States  when  the 
member-parent  is  stationed 
overseas. 

Sec.  911.  Clarification  of  eligibility  for  sep- 
aration pay. 

Sec.  912.  Reimbursements  for  accommoda- 
tions in  place  of  quarters. 

Sec.  913.  Advance   payment   of  travel   and 
transportation   allowances  for 
escorts  and  attendants  of  de- 
pendents. 
Part  B— Retired  Pay  Matters 

Sec.  921.  Limitation  on  applicability  of  one 
year  look-back  provisioTL 


Sec 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec 


Sec  922.  Rounding  of  retired  pay  and  survi- 
vor annuities  to  next  lovoer 
whole  dollar  amount 

Sec.  923.  Termination  of  six-month  round- 
ing rule  for  computing  retired 
pay. 

Sec.  924.  Retired  pay  for  certain  otherwise 
ineligible  reservists. 
925.  Accrual  funding  for  military  re- 
tirement system. 
Part  C— Health-Care  Matters 

931.  CHAMPUS  provisions. 

932.  Authority  for  increased  uaage  of 
contract  health  care  proinders. 

933.  Studies  and  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  health  and 
medical  care. 

934.  Medical  malpractice  protection  for 
health-care  personnel  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 

935.  Adjustments  in  stipend  paid  to  re- 

cipients     of     Armed      Forces 
Health     Professions     Scholar- 
ships. 
Part  D— Survivor  Benefits 

Sec.  941.  Clarification  of  survivor  benefits 
coverage  for  former  spouses. 

Sec.  942.  Extension  of  minimum  income 
provision  for  certain  widows. 

Sec  943.  Clarification    of    continuing    re- 
sponsibility for  funding  of  cer- 
tain suvivors '  benefits. 
TITLE  X-MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
MATTERS 
Part  A— Officer  Personnel  Management 
AND  Training 

Sec  1001.  Temporary  modification  in  cer- 
tain general  and  flag  officer 
grade  limitations. 

Sec  1002.  Performance  of  civil  functions  by 
military  officers. 

Sec.  1003.  Modifications  to  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  scholarship 
program. 

Sec.  1004.  Selection  of  persons  from  foreign 
countries  to  receive  instruction 
at  the  service  academies. 

Sec.  1005.  Nominations  to  service  acade- 
mies from  Guam  and  former 
Canal  Zone  area. 

Sec.  1006.  Appointment  of  citizens  of  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  as  com- 
missioned officers. 

Sec.  1007.  Transfer  of  Public  Health  Service 
officers     to     other    uniformed 
services. 
Part  B— Reserve  Component  Management 

Sec.  1011.  Bonuses  for  enlistments,  reenlist- 
ments.  and  voluntary  exten- 
sions of  service  in  elements  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  other  than 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

Sec.  1012.  Extension  of  medical  and  dental 
care  for  reservists. 

Sec.  1013.  Test  program  on  limited  use  of 
commissary  stores  by  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

Sec.  1014.  Grade  determination  for  persons 
receiving  original  appoint- 
ments as  reserve  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

Sec.  1015.  Promotion  of  certain  reserve 
commissioned  officers  serving 
on  active  duty. 

Sec  1016.  Computation  of  years  of  service 
for  mandatory  transfer  of  cer- 
tain reservists  to  the  Retired 
Reserve. 

Sec.  1017.  Authority  to  order  certain  retired 
members  of  reserve  components 
to  active  duty. 
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Sec. 


Sec.  1033. 
Sec.  1034. 


Sec  10J8.  Authority  to  permit  retired  enlUt- 
ed  memt>er3  of  regular  compo- 
Ttenta  to  be  placed  voluntarily 
in  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Sec  1019.   Validation   of  certain  Army  ap- 
pointments    made     in     grades 
above  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant 
Pakt  C— Other  Personnel  Management 
Provisions 

Sec  1021.  Authority  of  President  to  suspend 
certain  laws  relating  to  promo- 
tion, retirement,  and  separa- 
tion. 

Sec.  1022.  Authority  to  increase  total  initial 
term  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Sec  1023.  Vanable    terms    for    enlistments 
and    reenlistments    in    regular 
components. 
Part  D— Miscellaneous 

Sec.  1031.  Extension  of  period  during  xohich 
certain  accumulated  leave  may 
be  used. 
1032.  Transportation     of    remaiJis     of 
military  retirees  dying  in  mili- 
tary hospitals. 
Fee  for  veterinary  services. 
Extension  of  pilot  Department  of 
Defense  educational  assistance 
loan  repayment  program. 
TITLE  XI-NATO  AND  RELATED 
MATTERS 

Sec  1101.  North  Atlantic  defense  coopera- 
tive programs. 

Sec  1102.  Report  on  allied  contributions  to 
the  common  defense. 

Sec  1103.  Limitation  on  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  in 
Europe. 

Sec  1104.  Report  on  improvement  of  con- 
ventional forces  of  NA  TO. 

Sec.  1105.  Report  on  the  nuclear  posture  of 
NATO. 

Sec  not.  Report  on  combat-tosupport 
ratio  of  United  States  forces  in 
Europe  in  support  of  NATO. 

Sec  1107.  Report  on  United  States  expendi- 
tures in  support  of  NATO. 
TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Financial  Matters 

Sec.  1201.  Transfer  authority. 

Sec.  1202.  Long-term  lease  or  charter  of  air- 
crajt  and  vessels. 

Sec  1203.  Independent  cost  estimates  of 
major  defense  acijuisition  pro- 
grams. 

Sec  1204.  Requirement  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  toorlcing- 
capital  funds. 

Sec  IZOS.  One-year  extension  of  test  pro- 
gram to  authorise  price  differ- 
entials to  relieve  economic  dis- 
locations. 

Sec  1206.  Authorization   of  funds  for   up- 
grading the  International  Co- 
ordinating Committee 
tCOCOMt  logistical  support 
Part  B— Department  of  Defense 
Management  Matters 

Sec.  1211.  Establishment  of  Defense  Direc- 
tor of  Operational  Te*t  and 
Evaluation. 

Sec  1212.  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Sec  1213.  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Policy  Council 

Sec  1214.  5  percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  headquarters  staffs. 

Sec  IZIS.  Regulations  relating  to  increases 
in  prices  for  spare  parts  and  re- 
placement equipment 


Sec  1216.  Report  on  management  of  spare     Sec.  1261. 
parts. 

Sec.  1217.  Authonty      to      withhold      from     Sec.  1262. 
public  disclosure  certain  tech- 
nical data.  Sec.  1263. 

Sec.  1218.  Use  of  polygraphs  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Sec.  1264. 

Sec.  1219.  Authority  to  provide  routine  port 
services  to  naval  vessels  of 
allied  countries  at  no  cost  Sec.  1265. 

Sec.  1220.  Reciprocal  communications  sup- 
port 

Sec.  1221.  Two-year   extension    of  prohibi-     Sec.  1266. 
tion  on  contracts  for  the  per- 
formance of  firefighling  and  se- 
curity functions.  Sec.  1267. 

Sec.  1222.  Report  on  cost  savings  under 
contracting  out  procedures. 

Sec.  1223.  Extension  of  period  for  transfer    Sec.  1268. 
of  defense  dependents'  educa- 
tion system  to  Department  of 
Education. 

Sec.  1224.  Force  structure  changes.  Air 
Force. 

Part  C— Provisions  Relating  to  Specific 
Programs 

Sec.  1231.  Limitation  on  deployment  of  MX 
missile;  development  of  small 
mobile  inissile. 

Sec.  1232.  Small,  mobile,  single  warhead 
ICBMs. 

Sec.  1233.  Limitation  on  procurement  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

Sec  1234.  Prohibition  against  using  funds 
appropriated  for  the  advanced 
technology  bomt)er  program  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  1235.  Establishing  criteria  governing 
the  test  of  antisatellite  war- 
heads. 

Sec.  1236.  Requirement  for  the  use  of  com- 
petitive tndding  procedures  for 
the  lease  of  CT-39  replacement 
aircraft 

Sec.  1237.  Limitation  on  u)aivers  of  cost-re- 
covery requirements  under 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

Sec  1238.  Waiver  of  limitation  on  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Program. 

Sec.  1239.  F/A-18  aircraft  program. 

Sec.  1240.  Study  to  re-estimate  the  cost  of 
the  BIB  bomt>er  program. 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

Sec.  1251.  Endorsement  of  report  on  im- 
proved strategic  communica- 
tions. 

Sec.  1252.  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

Sec.  1253.  Employment  protection  for  cer- 
tain nonappropriated  fund  in- 
strumentality employees. 

Sec.  1254.  Extension  of  the  grace  period  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  failure  to 
register  and  the  denial  of  Fed- 
eral educational  assistance. 

Sec  1255.  Impact  aid  authomatioru 

Sec.  1256.  Retirement  deductions  from  the 
pay  of  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. 

Sec.  1257.  One-year  postponement  for  cer- 
tain deposits  for  civil  service 
retirement  credit  for  military 
service. 

Sec.  1258.  Compensation  for  injuries  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of 
duty  by  memt>er3  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol 

Sec.  1259.  Repeal  of  requirement  for  retiree 
suggestion  progranL 

Sec  1260.  Offshore  drilling  affecting  naval 
operations. 
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Restoration  of  Bedford  Air  Force 
Station,  Virginia. 

Prohibition  on  purchase  of  cer- 
tain typewriters. 

Award  of  campaign  and  service 
medals  to  certain  persons. 

Commemorative  medal  for  fami- 
lies of  American  personnel 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 

Name  of  school  of  medicine  at  the 
Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences. 

Acceptance  of  voluntary  services 
for  military  museums  and 
family  support  programs. 

Report  on  proposed  legislation 
for  codification  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Technical  amendments  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 


TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
authorization  of  appropriations,  army 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
6c  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  weapons  and 
tracked  coml>at  t>ehicles,  and  ammunition 
and  for  other  procurement  for  the  Army  as 
follows: 

For  aircraft  $3,331,400,000. 

For  mUsiUs.  t2.903.400.000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
t4.734.500.000. 

For  ammunition,  t2,147,100.000. 

For  other  procurement  t4,836,200,000. 

For  Army  National  Guard  equipment 
tlOO.000.000. 

A  VTHOR12A  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS,  NA  VY  AND 
MARINE  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  <a)  Aircraft.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy  in  the  amount  of  tlO.637.800,000. 

(b)  Weapons —Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984 
in  the  total  amount  of  t3.903,000.000  for 
procurement  of  weapons  (including  missiles 
and  torpedoes)  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

For  missile  programs.  t3.041. 700,000. 


MK-48 


MK-46 
MK-60 


torpedo 
torpedo 
torpedo 


program. 


program, 
program. 


For      the 

tl24.600.000. 

For      the 

1 248.000.000. 

For      the 

8105,400.000. 

For   the   MK-30   mobile   target   program, 
1 17, 600.000. 

For   the    MK-38    minimobile    target   pro- 
gram, 1 2.000.000. 

For   the   antisubmarine 
program.  tl7,300,000. 

For      the      modification 
tl  11,800.000. 

For  the  torpedo  support 
gram,  1 7 2. 100.000. 

For  the  MK-15  close-in 
program.  tl26, 700. 000. 

For  the  5-inch/S4 -caliber  gun  mount  pro- 
gram, tl6.100.000. 

For  the  MK-75   76-millimeter  gun  mount 
program,  1 11.100.000. 
For  other  weapons.  t27.500,000. 
The  sum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  pro- 
grams under  this  subsection  is  reduced  by 
818,900.000. 

tcl  Shipbuildino  and  Conversion.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  total  amount  of 
tl2.045.400.000  for  shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

For  the  Trident  submarine  program, 
tl,7S9,000,000. 


rocket    (ASROC) 
of     torpedoes, 
equipment  pro- 
weapons  system 
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For  the  SSN-688  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program,  82,042.400,000. 

For  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  exten- 
sion program  (SLEPK  1 95,900.000. 

For    the    CG-47   Aegis    cruiser    program, 
t3,397.400,000. 

For  the  DDG-Sl  guided  missile  destroyer 
program.  1 79.000.000. 

For  the  FFG-7  guided  missile  frigate  pro- 
gram, t300.000,000. 

For  the  battleship  reactivation  program, 
1 5  7, 700.000. 

For  the  LSD-41  landing  ship  dock  pro- 
gram, t509.000.000. 

For  the  LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship 
program,  tl. 379,700.000. 

For  the  MCM-1  mine  countermeasures 
ship  program,  t301. 000.000. 

For  the  MSH-1  minesweeper  hunter  pro- 
gram, 1 65.000. 000. 

For  the  TAGS  ocean  survey  ship  program, 
t34,500,000. 

For  the  TAH  hospital  ship  program, 
1 260.000.000. 

For  the  TAK(FBM)  missile  resupply  ship 
program,  t900.000. 

For  the  TAPS  combat  stores  ship  program, 
1 16. 100.000. 

For  the  TAO-187  fleet  oiler  program, 
t365.400.000. 

For  the  TAKR  fast  logistic  ship  program, 
t246,S00.000. 

For  the  strategic  sealift  ready  reserve  pro- 
gram, t31, 000,000. 

For  the  LCAC  landing  craft  air  ctishion 
program,  tl61, 100.000. 

For  service  craft  and  landing  craft, 
1 134.300,000. 

For  outfitting,  post  delivery,  and  cost 
growth,  t868.700.000. 

The  sum  of  the  amounts  authorized  for  pro- 
grams under  this  subsection  is  reduced  by 
859.200,000. 

(d)  Other.— Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Navy  in  the 
amount  of  t4,497,600,000,  of  which— 

(1)  t681,S00.000  is  available  only  for  the 
ship  support  equipment  program; 

(2)  tl, 562,800.000  is  available  only  for  the 
communications  and  electronics  equipment 
program;  and 

(3)  t930.300.000  is  available  only  for  the 
ordnance  support  equipment  program. 

(e)  Procurement.  Marine  Corps.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  procurement  for  the 
Marine  Corps  (including  missiles,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons)  in  the 
amount  of  tl. 805,200.000. 

authorization  of  appropriations,  air  force 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft  t21, 282.800,000. 

For  missiles,  t7,925.700,000. 

For  other  procurement  t7, 112.100.000. 

For  Air  National  Guard  equipment 
1 25.000.000. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  this  section  for  aircraft  for  the  Air 
Force,  the  sum  of  tll2,100,000  is  available 
only  for  contribution  by  the  United  States 
as  its  share  of  the  cost  for  fiscal  year  1984  of 
acquisition  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization of  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACSI. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  this  section  for  missiles  for  the  Air 
Force,  the  sum  of  8459,000,000  is  available 
for  procurement  of  240  missiles  under  the 
AGM-86B  air-launched  cruise  missile  pro- 


gram, of  which  1 14. 000,000  is  available  for 
advance  procurement  for  such  program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pro- 
curement by  the  Defense  agencies  in  the 
amount  of  t972,700.000. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATO 
AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
tAWACS)  PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  Effective  on  October  1,  1983,  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1982  (Public  Law  97-86;  95 
Stat  1100),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1983"  both  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1984". 

SECURE  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  AND  A 
SPECIAL  CLASSIFIED  PROGRAM 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  procure  secure  telephone  commu- 
nication systems,  including  equipment  and 
related  items,  during  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  entities  to  support  a  na- 
tional program  to  provide  secure  telephone 
service.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  title,  not  more  than 
teO.OOO.OOO  may  be  used  to  provide  secure 
telephone  equipment  and  related  items  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  entities  in  support  of 
such  a  national  program.  Equipment  pro- 
vided to  Government  agencies  and  entities 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  and  such  related 
services  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  or 
without  reimbursement  In  addition,  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act,  not  more  than  t220,000.00Q 
is  authorized  for  a  special  classified  pro- 
gram. 

LIMITATION  ON  ARMY  PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  the  Amy  may 
not  make  a  contract  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  second  source  for  production  of 
the  engine  for  the  M-1  tank. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  NA  VY  PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  108.  (a)(1)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  strategic  sealift  ready 
reserve  program  under  section  102(c)  (Ship- 
building and  Conversion  for  the  Navy)  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  specific  vessel  for  that  program  until 
(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  notified 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  proposed  acquisition 
of  that  vessel  for  that  program,  and  (B)  a 
period  of  30  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  has  expired  following  the  date  on 
which  that  notice  was  received  by  those 
committees. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  on  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  such  30-day 
period. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  any  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  Act  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  5-inch 
semiactive  laser  guided  projectile  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  acquired  a  techni- 
cal data  package  for  that  projectile  and  has 
determined  that  such  technical  data  pack- 


age (1)  does  not  contain  proprietary  data, 
and  (2)  can  be  used  to  solicit  a  second  pro- 
duction source  for  such  projectile. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  MULTIYEAR  CONTRACTS  FOR 
THE  B-IB  aircraft;  PROHIBITION  ON  MUL- 
TIYEAR CONTRACTS  FOR  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  procurement  of  the  B-IB 
aircraft  program  may  be  carried  out  under  a 
multiyear  procurement  contract  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2306(h)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  hereby 
denied  the  authority  to  execute  multiyear 
procurement  contracts,  as  proposed  in  the 
Department's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest for  procurement  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  AH-64  helicopter  engines. 

(2)  F-18  aircraft  engines. 

(3)  F-15  aircraft 

(4)  KC-135  reengining  (airframes). 

(5)  Mark  30  targets. 

(6)  AN/SSQ-62  DICASS  sonolnioys. 

LIMITATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  PROCUREMENT  AND  DEPLOYMENT  OF 
THE  MX  MISSILE 

Sec.  110.  (a)(1)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  section  103  may  be  used  to  procure  not 
more  than  21  operational  MX  missiles  for 
deployment 

(2)  MX  missiles  procured  with  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  103 
shall  be  deployed  in  existing  Minuteman 
missile  silos  that  are  part  of  the  319th  and 
400th  Strategic  Missile  Squadrons  and  sup- 
ported by  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base, 
Wyoming.  The  first  ten  MX  missiles  pro- 
cured for  deployment  by  the  Air  Force  shall 
be  placed  on  alert  status,  with  appropriate 
security  and  logistics  facilities  in  operation, 
not  later  than  December  31,  1986. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
prepare  a  full  draft  and  final  environmental 
impact  statement  in  accordance  toith  all 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  U.S.C  4321  et  seq.)  on  the  proposed  de- 
ployment and  peacetime  operations  of  MX 
missiles  in  the  Minuteman  silos  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a).  The  final  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  proposed  deploy- 
ment of  such  missiles  shall  be  published  not 
later  than  January  31,  1984. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (A) 
may  immediately  commence  planning,  facil- 
ity and  equipment  designing,  surveying,  and 
other  predeployment  activities  with  respect 
to  the  MX  missile,  and  (B)  shaU  proceed 
promptly  following  the  publication  of  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  with  deployment 
of  MX  missiles  in  the  missile  silos  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  This  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1231. 

TITLE  II-RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

A  UTHORJZA  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  de- 
velopment test,  and  evaluation  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  84.204.552.000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  t7.619,409.000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  tl2,622,193.000. 
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For  the  Dtjenat  Agencies.  t2.8S6.7S4.000.  of 
which  tSO.000.000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Defense. 

ib>  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  la). 

UmtTATtONS  ON  FUNDS  fOR  THE  ARMY 

Ssc.  202.  la)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in 
section  201  for  the  Army- 
ID  t7.6S0.000  is  available  only  for  7S-mil- 
limeter  and  90-millimeter  guns  for  light  ar- 
mored vehicles; 

12)  t7.000.000  is  available  only  for  neutral 
particle  beam,  research  as  part  of  the  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  advanced  technology  pro- 
gram; 

13)  tlS.000.000  is  available  only  for  inte- 
gration lincluding  qualification)  of  the 
HeUfire  missile  on  the  UH-60  helicopter: 

14)  tSO.160.000  is  available  only  for  the 
Joint  Tactical  Missile  System  and  for  selec- 
tion of  either  the  Patriot  T-IS  or  Lance  T-^22 
as  the  delivery  vehicle  for  such  systems  and 

15)  tl2.S61,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Mobile  Protected  Gun  System. 

lb)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  for 
the  Army  may  be  used  for  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  Military  Computer 
Family  System  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense provides  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  plan  for  the  introduction  and 
integration  of  advanced  micro-electronic 
computers  into  weapons  systems. 

Ic)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  thU  section,  t20.S00.000 
shall  be  available  for  research  and  develop- 
ment by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the 
Military  Computer  Family.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  make  offsetting  reductions  in 
lower  priority  computer  application  projects 
authorized  in  this  Act 

UMTTATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NA  VY 

Sec.  203.  la)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in 
section  201  for  the  Navy  lincluding  the 
Marine  Corps)— 

11)  t24.000.000  is  available  only  for  con- 
tinued development  of  the  Rankine  Cycle 
Energy  Recovery  IRACER)  system  to  ensure 
compatibility  of  the  RACER  system  with  all 
ships  of  the  DDG-Sl  class,  including  the  lead 
ship; 

12)  t20.000.000  is  available  only  for  the  an- 
tiradiation  projectile  programs 

13)  t72.S93.000  is  available  only  for  the 
Mark  92  fire  control  system; 

14)  tlO.OOO.OOO  is  available  only  for  a  de- 
rivative of  the  Standard  Missile  II  to  be  used 
for  the  Navy  outer  air  battle  mission;  and 

15)  tl,470,000  is  available  only  for  the 
evaluation  of  a  wing-lift  system  for  Navy 
utility  craft 

ib)ll)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section  201 
for  the  Navy  may  be  used  for  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  the  AN/UYK-43  and 
AN/UYK-44  computers  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  provides  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  plan  for  the  introduction 
and  integration  of  advanced  microelectron- 
ic computers  into  weapons  systems. 

12)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  for 


the  Navy  may  be  used  for  the  Navy  Mid-In- 
frared Advanced  Chemical  Laser  program. 

UMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Sec.  204.  la)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in 
section  201  for  the  Air  Force- 
ID  t60.000.000  is  available  for  the  Strate- 
gic Laser  System  Technology  program,  of 
which  t40.000.000  is  available  only  for  the 
development  by  the  Air  Force  Space  Com- 
mand of  the  visible/ultraviolet  short  wave- 
length laser  program; 

12)  not  less  than  t22.477.000  is  available 
for  research  and  development  of  Training 
and  Simulation  Technology;  and 

I3>  t20.000.000  is  available  only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  terminally  guided  and  sensor- 
fused  submunitions  for  the  Air  Force  deep 
strike  mission. 

lb)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  for 
the  Air  Force  may  be  used  for  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  AirlMrne  Laser  Laboratory. 

UMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

Ssc.  20S.  la)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in 
section  201  for  the  Defense  Agencies- 
ID  not  less  than  t6S.000.000  is  available 
only  for  research,  development  test  and 
evaluation  of  free-electron  and  other  short 
wavelength  lexcluding  blue-green)  lasers; 

12)  t33.100.000  is  available  only  for  the 
particle-beam  technology  program,  includ- 
ing modifications  to  the  advanced  lest  ac- 
celerator required  for  free-electron  laser  re- 
search; and 

13)  t22.000.000  is  available  only  for  a  joint 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
and  Department  of  Energy  project  for  re- 
search, development  test  and  evaluation  of 
third-generation  defensive  weapons. 

lb)  None  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  201  for 
the  Defense  Agencies  may  be  used  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  program  for  fifth-generation  artifi- 
cial intelligence  computers  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submits  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  manner  in  which 
such  program  will  be  carried  out 

LIMITATION  ON  SIZE  OF  SMALL  MOBILE  MISSILE 

Sec.  206.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  research,  develop- 
ment test  or  evaluation  for  an  interconti- 
nental-range mobile  ballistic  missile  that 
would  weigh  more  than  33.000  pounds  or 
that  would  carry  more  than  a  single  war- 
head. 

REPORT  ON  THE  JOINT  TACTICAL  MISSILE  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  JOINT  SURVEILLANCE  AND  TARGET 
ATTACK  system;  RESTRICTION  ON  USE  OF 
FUNDS 

Sec.  207.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives not  later  than  October  1,  1984.  a 
report  setting  forth  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated plan  for  the  development  and  pro- 
curement of  the  Joint  Tactical  Missile 
System  and  the  Joint  Surveillance  and 
Target  Attack  System  IJSTARS/  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  report  shall  clearly  define  the  in- 
tegration of  those  systems  within  the  Air- 
Land  Battle  concept  developed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  expected  contri- 
bution of  those  systems  to  the  disruption 
and  destruction  of  follow-on  enemy  forces. 

lb)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
the  Air  Force  JSTARS  program  pursuant  to 
authorizations  in  this  title,  t20.000,000  may 


not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  integra- 
tion of  the  JSTARS  radar  on  any  airborne 
platform  until  after  the  completion  of  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  subject  of  deep  strike 
interdiction  or  until  after  December  1,  1983, 
whichever  occurs  first 

ANTIBAUJST7C  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 
RESEAKCH 

Sec  208.  la)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  not  more  than 
tS0,400.000  of  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  this  title  which  are  not  obligated  for  any 
other  purpose  to  carry  out  research,  develop- 
ment test  and  evaluation  on  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  systems  technology  program 
of  the  Army.  The  amount  authorized  under 
the  preceding  sentence- 
ID  is  in  addition  to  any  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  title  to  carry 
out  research,  development  test  and  evalua- 
tion on  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  systems 
technology  program  of  the  Army;  and 

12)  is  not  an  addition  to  the  total  of  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained 
in  this  Act 

lb)  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  la) 
may  not  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  Army  tactical  conventional  pro- 
grams. 

TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  lai  Army.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  total  amount  of  tl7,523,091,000 
for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Army 
as  follows: 

ID  For  general  purpose  forces, 
t6,389,S69,000. 

12)  For  intelligence  and  communications, 
tl.02S.S78.000. 

13)  For  central  supply  and  maintenance, 
tS.OOS.214.000. 

14)  For  training,  medicat  and  other  gener- 
al personnel  activities.  t3.858.200.000. 

15)  For  administration,  tl. 138.288.000. 

16)  For  support  of  other  nations, 
tl06,242,000. 

lb)  Navy.— Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  the 
total  amount  of  t22.489.400.000  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  as  follows: 

ID  For  strategic  forces,  tl. 974.261,000. 

12)  For  general  purpose  forces. 
tlO.h4S.207.000. 

13)  For  intelligence  and  communications. 
tl.063.381.000. 

14)  For  central  supply  and  maintenance, 
t6,160.033.000. 

15)  For  training,  medicat  and  other  gener- 
al personnel  activities,  tl. 987.832. 000. 

16)  For  administration,  t6S6,166,000. 

17)  For  support  of  other  nations, 
1 2.520,000. 

Ic)  Marine  Corps.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  total  amount  of  tl,5S4,700,000 
for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Marine  Corps  as  follows: 

ID  For  general  purpose  forces, 
t910,S01,000. 

12)  For  central  supply  and  maintenance, 
1 3  37, 12  3,000. 

13)  For  training,  medicat  and  other  gener- 
al personnel  activities,  t210,773,000. 


14)  For  administration,  t96.303.000. 

Id)  Air  Force.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984 
in  the  total  amount  of  tl8,061. 100.000  for  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Force 
as  follows: 

ID  For  straUgic  forces,  t3.100.886.000. 

12)  For  general  purpose  forces, 
t3.966,062.000. 

13)  For  intelligence  and  communications, 
tl, 792,317,000. 

14)  For  airlift  and  sealift  tl. 182,783,000. 

15)  For  central  supply  and  maintenance, 
tS.483,689,000. 

16)  For  training,  medical,  and  other  gener- 
al personnel  activities,  tl.986,810,000. 

17)  For  administration.  tS40,310.000. 

(8)  For  support  of  other  nations, 
1 8.243.000. 

le)  Defense  AoENCiEs.-Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  total  amount  of  t6,709,400,000 
for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  activities 
and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  the  military  departments)  as  fol- 
lows: 

ID  For  general  purpose  forces, 
t284.1 14.000. 

12)  For  intelligence  and  communications, 
t2,279,SS9,000. 

13)  For  central  supply  and  maintenance, 
tl.S59.231,000. 

14)  For  training,  medicat  and  other  gener- 
al personnel  activities,  t2,164,91S,000. 

15)  For  administration,  t421.S81.000. 

If)  Army  Reserve.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  total  amount  of  t685,S00,000  for 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve as  follows: 

ID  For  mUsion  forces.  t398.470,000. 

12)  For  depot  maintenance,  t8,910,000. 

13)  For  other  support  1 2 78, 120.000. 

Ig)  Navy  Reserve.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  total  amount  of  t67S,300.000  for 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Navy  Re- 
serve as  follows: 

ID  For  mission  forces,  t413,148,000. 

12)  For  depot  maintenance,  t88,S38,000. 

(3)  For  other  support  tl73,614,000. 

Ih)  Marine  Corps  Reserve —Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  total  amount  of 
$52,929,000  for  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  as  fol- 
lows: 

ID  For  mission  forces,  t27,S03.000. 

12)  For  depot  maintenance,  tl.589,000. 

13)  For  other  support  1 23,837,000. 

H)  Air  Force  Reserve.— Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  total  amount  of  t791, 100,000  for 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  as  follows: 

ID  For  mUsion  forces,  $521, 718,000. 

12)  For  depot  maintenance,  tl31, 149,000. 

13)  For  other  support  tl38,233,000. 

Ij)  Army  National  Guard.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  total  amount  of 
tl, 180,200,000  for  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Army  National  Guard  as  fol- 
lows: 

ID  For  training  operations,  t223,3S7,000. 

12)  For  logUtical  support  t861, 108,000. 

13)  For  headquarters  and  command  sup- 
port $85,374,000. 


14)  For  medical  support  1 10.361, 000. 

Ik)  Air  National  Guard.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  in  the  total  amount  of 
tl, 808,900,000  for  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Air  National  Guard  as  follows: 

ID  For  mission  forces,  $1,292,200,000. 

12)  For  depot  maintenance.  $403,700,000. 

13)  For  other  support  $113,000,000. 

ID  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice.  Army.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  the  amount  of  $899,000  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Praciice,  under  section 
4308  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
sections  4309  and  4313  of  such  title. 

Im)  Claims,  Defense.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  the  amount  of  $172,900,000  for  pay- 
ment not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  claims 
authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  lexcept  for  civil  functions). 

In)  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Defense.— 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  the  amount  of 
$3,372,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
general  authorization  of  appropriations 

for  pay  raises,  fuel  costs,  and  inflation 

adjustments 

Sec.  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1984,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  section  301.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary- 
ID  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  section  301; 

12)  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs; 
and 

13)  for  increases  as  the  result  of  inflation 
in  the  cost  of  activities  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301. 

PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  VESSELS  WITH  FOREIGN- 
BUILT  major  COMPONENTS  UNDER  CERTAIN 
LEASES  OR  SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  303.  la)  ID  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  in  section  301  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  lease  of  a  vessel 
which  has  not  previously  been  placed  in 
service,  or  for  the  provision  of  a  service 
through  use  by  a  contractor  of  a  vessel 
which  has  not  previously  been  placed  in 
service,  under  a  contract  which  unit  be  for  a 
long  term  or  under  which  the  United  States 
vnll  have  a  substantial  termination  liability 
and  under  which  the  vessel  involved  will 
have  a  main  propulsion  system  or  other 
major  component  of  the  hull  or  superstruc- 
ture not  built  in  the  United  States. 

12)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
in  section  301  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  a  contract  that  is  an  agreement  to  lease 
or  an  agreement  to  provide  services  and  that 
is  lor  will  be)  accompanied  by  a  contract  for 
the  actual  lease  or  provision  of  services  if 
the  contract  for  the  actual  lease  or  provision 
of  services  is  lor  will  be)  a  contract  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ID. 
lb)  For  purposes  of  subsection  la)— 
ID  a  contract  shall  be  considered  to  be  for 
a  long  term  if  the  term  of  the  contract  in- 
cluding all  options  under  the  contract  is  for 
more  than  5  years;  and 


12)  the  United  States  shall  be  considered  to 
have  a  substantial  termination  liability 
under  a  contract  if,  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  sum  of— 

lA)  the  present  value  of  the  amount  of  the 
termination  liability  of  the  United  States 
under  the  contract  as  of  the  end  of  the  term 
of  the  contract  lexclusive  of  any  option  to 
extend  the  contract),  and 

IB)  the  present  value  of  the  total  of  the 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  United  Stales 
under  the  contract  lexcluding  any  option  to 
extend  the  contract)  attributable  to  capital- 
hire, 

is  more  than  one-half  the  price  of  the  vessel 
involved. 

Ic)  Subsection  la)  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  1914  GAMES  OF  THE  XXIH  OLYMPIAD 

Sec.  304.  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized- 
ID  to  provide  logistical  support  and  per- 
sonnel services  to  the  1984  games  of  the 
XXIII  Olympiad; 

12)  to  lend  and  provide  equipment  in  sup- 
port of  the  1984  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympi- 
ad; and 

13)  to  provide  such  other  services  in  sup- 
port of  the  1984  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympi- 
ad as  the  Secretary  may  consider  advisable. 

lb)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1984 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  subsection  la). 
Except  for  funds  used  for  pay  and  nontravel 
related  allowances  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  lother  than  members  of  the  reserve 
components  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
to  provide  support  for  the  XXIII  Olympiad), 
no  funds  may  be  obligated  for  such  purpose 
unless  specifically  appropriated  for  such 
purpose.  The  costs  for  pay  and  nontravel  re- 
lated allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  lother  than  members  of  the  reserve 
components  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
to  provide  support  for  the  XXIII  Olympiad) 
may  not  be  charged  to  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  this  authorization 

Ic)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  may  be  obligated  until  the  President 
approves  the  justification  for  the  assistance 
described  in  subsection  la)  submitted  by  the 
Olympic  Law  Enforcement  Coordination 
Councit  The  justification  shall  include  an 
explanation  of  the  necessity  for  the  request- 
ed support  for  security,  medical  services, 
and  for  related  equipment  or  other  support 
The  justification  shall  also  include  the  oper- 
ational responsibilities  and  financial  limi- 
tations of  each  governmental  agency  repre- 
sented on  the  Council.  Such  justification 
shall  be  presented  in  such  detail  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  considers  necessary. 

Id)  Upon  approval  of  the  justification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  Ic)  by  the  President  a 
copy  of  such  justification  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

SHELTER  FOR  THE  HOMELESS  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

Sec.  305.  lajll)  ChapUr  151  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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'§2546.    Shelter   Jot    homeless;    incidental 

services 

"laXD  The  Secretary  of  a  militarv  depart- 
ment may  make  military  installations 
under  his  jurisdiction  available  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  shelter  to  persons  without  ade- 
<ruate  shelter.  The  Secretary  may.  incidental 
to  the  furnishing  of  such  shelter,  provide 
services  as  described  in  sut>S€ction  (bt.  Shel- 
ter and  incidental  services  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  without  reim- 
burseynenL 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  carry 
out  this  section  in  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate State  and  local  governmental  entities 
and  charitable  organizations.  The  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
use  the  services  and  personnel  of  such  enti- 
ties and  organizatioTis  in  determining  to 
whom  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
shelter  is  furnished  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Services  that  may  be  provided  inci- 
dent to  the  furnishing  of  shelter  under  this 
section  are  the  following: 

••(1>  VtUities. 

"12)  Bedding. 

"(3)  Security. 

"(4)  Transportation. 

"(5)  Renovation  of  facilities. 

"(6)  Minor  repairs  undertaken  specifically 
to  make  suitable  space  available  for  shelter 
to  be  provided  under  this  section. 

"ID  Property  liability  insurance. 

"(c)  Shelter  and  incidental  services  may 
only  be  provided  under  this  section  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines will  not  interfere  with  military  pre- 
paredness or  ongoing  military  functions. 

"Id)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  administration  of 
this  section. ". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2S46.  Shelter  for  homeless;  incidental  serv- 
ices. ". 

lb)  Section  2546  of  title  10.  UniUd  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  lal,  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

TITLE  IV— ACTIVE  FORCES 

AUTHOIUZATION  OF  END  STKENGTHS 

Sec.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as  of 
September  30.  1984.  as  follows: 

ID  The  Army.  780.000. 

12)  The  Navy,  564.800. 

13)  The  Marine  Corps.  196,600. 

14)  The  Air  Force.  594.500. 

QUALITY  CONTROL  ON  ENLISTMENTS  INTO  THE 
ARMY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1914 

Sec.  402.  Effective  on  October  1.  1983.  sec- 
tion 3021a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1981  iPublic  Law  96-342;  10 
U.S.C.  520  note),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1.  1982"  and  "September  30.  1983" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 
1983"  and  "September  30,  1984",  respective- 
ly. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  TEMPORARY 
PROMOTIONS  OF  CERTAIN  NA  VY  LIEUTENANTS 

Sec.  403.  Section  5721  If)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1984". 

UMIT  ON  FUNDS  FOR  PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF 
STATION  IPCS)  TRAVEL  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  l»»4 

Sec  404.  Ia)ll)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  12),  during  fiscal  year  1984,  not 
more  than  {2,585.626.000  may  6e  spent  from 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  permanent  change  of  station  trai>el 
lincluding  all  expenses  of  such  travel  for  or- 
ganizational movements).  Assignments  for 
temporary  duty  may  not  be  increased  in 
order  to  circumvent  the  limitation  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

12)  The  limit  on  expenditures  specified  in 
paragraph  11)  may  be  exceeded  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  need  to  exceed  such  limit  and  identi- 
fies the  source  of  the  funds  that  luill  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary,  consistent  vrith 
the  requirements  of  military  readiness,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  permanent  changes  of 
station  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Such  steps  may  include— 

11)  reductions  to  the  minimum  essential 
level  in  the  number  of  permanent  changes  of 
station  required  within  the  continental 
United  States; 

12)  extensions  of  the  length  of  tours  of  duty 
overseas  in  locations  other  than  locations 
that  do  not  allow  for  accompanied  tours; 
and 

13)  reductions  in  the  number  of  active 
duty  military  personnel  stationed  outside 
the  continental  United  States. 

TITLE  V-RESERVE  FORCES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  AVERAGE  STRENGTHS  FOR 
SELECTED  RESER  VE 

Sec  501.  la)  For  fiscal  year  1984  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programed  to 
attain  average  strengths  of  not  less  than  the 
following: 

111  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  425.000. 

12)  The  Army  Reserve.  273.700. 

131  The  Naval  Reserve.  112,600. 

14)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  40,300. 

15)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  103,400. 

16)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  68.600. 

17)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  12.000. 

lb)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by  sub- 
section la)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  any  re- 


serve component  shall  be  proportionately  re- 
duced by  11)  the  total  authorized  strength  of 
units  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  component  which  are 
on  active  duty  lother  than  for  training)  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  12)  the 
total  number  of  individual  members  not  in 
units  organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  component  who  are 
on  active  duty  lother  than  for  training  or 
for  unsatisfactory  participation  in  train- 
ing) without  their  consent  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Wtienever  such  units 
or  such  individual  members  are  released 
from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal  year,  the 
average  strength  prescribed  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  reserve 
component  shall  be  proportionately  in- 
creased by  the  total  authorized  strength  of 
such  units  and  by  the  total  number  of  such 
individual  members. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RE- 
SERVES ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RESERVES 

Sec  502.  Within  the  average  strengths  pre- 
scribed in  section  501,  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  National 
Guard  are  authorized,  as  of  September  30, 
1984,  the  following  number  of  Reserves  to  be 
serving  on  full-time  active  duty,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  to  be  serving  in 
a  full-time  duty  status,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing, administering,  recruiting,  in- 
structing, or  training  the  reserve  compo- 
nents or  the  National  Guards 

11)  The  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  State*. 
18,194. 

12)  The  Army  Reserve,  9,914. 

13)  The  Naval  Reserve,  13,846. 

14)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  801. 

15)  The  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  5,915. 

16)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  517. 

lb)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the  nation- 
al interest,  the  end  strengths  prescribed  by 
subsection  la)  may  be  increased  by  a  total  of 
not  more  than  the  numt>er  equal  to  2  percent 
of  the  total  end  strengths  prescribed. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL  AU- 
THORIZED TO  BE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Sec.  503.  la)  The  table  in  section  5171b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
appear  as  follows: 


"Grade 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Marine 
Corps 

E-9 

E-S 

314 
1.494 

1S6 
3S1 

143 

sn 

6 

S«". 

lb)  The  table  in  section  5241a)  of  such  title 
is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Grade 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force 


Marine 
Corps 


Major  or  Lieutenant  Commander 1,948  823  408  95 

Lieutenant  Colonel  or  Commander - 967  520  303  48^^ 

CoUmel  or  Navy  Captain 338  177  171  23". 


id  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
la)  and  lb)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1983. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  SERVING  IN  A  FULL- 
TIME STATUS 

Sec  504.  la)  Section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1983 
IPublic  Law  97-252:  96  StaL  726),  is  amend- 
ed- 


11)  by  inserting  "and  the  National  Guard" 
after  "the  Armed  Forces"; 

12)  by  inserting  ",  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  be  serving  in  a  full-time 
duty  status, "  after  "active  duty"; 


(3)  by  inserting  "or  the  National  Guard" 
after  "reserve  components"  the  second  place 
it  appears; 

14)  by  striking  out  paragraph  ID  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ID  The  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
14,419. ";  and 

15)  by  striking  out  paragraph  15)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUovoing: 

"15)  The  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
5,158. ". 

lb)ID  Chapter  3  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,    is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§335.  Status  of  certain  members  perform- 
ing full-time  duty 

"Members  of  the  National  Guard  serving 
in  a  full-time  duty  status  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing,  administering,  recruiting,  in- 
structing, or  training  the  National  Guard 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  of  members  called  to  active  duty 
under  section  265  of  title  10  and  shall  be 
considered  to  be  serving  on  active  duty  for 
purposes  of  sections  5241a)  and  976  of  such 
title. ". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"335.  Status  of  certain  members  performing 
full-time  duty. ". 
Ic)  Not  later  than  November  15,  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  on  a  permanent  basis 
that  members  of  the  National  Guard  de- 
scribed in  section  335  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  lb),  are 
under  State  control  except  when  explicitly 
ordered  to  Federal  service  in  accordance 
with  law. 

TITLE  VI— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTH 

Sec.  601.  la)  The  Department  of  Defense  is 
authorized  a  strength  in  civilian  personnel, 
as  of  September  30,  1984,  of  1.056,200. 

lb)  The  strength  for  civilian  personnel  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  la)  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  lother  than  the  military 
departments)  in  such  numbers  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ini- 
tial allocation  of  civilian  personnel  is  made 
among  the  military  departments  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  lother 
than  the  military  departments)  and  shall  in- 
clude the  rationale  for  each  allocation. 

Ic)ll)  In  computing  the  strength  for  civil- 
ian personnel,  there  shall  be  included  all 
direct-hire  and  indirect-hire  civilian  person- 
nel employed  to  perform  military  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  those  performed  by  the  National 
Security  Agency)  whether  employed  on  a 
full-time,  part-time,  or  intermittent  basis, 
but  excluding  special  employment  categories 
for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth  such 
as  the  stay-in-school  campaign,  the  tempo- 
rary suminer  aid  program  and  the  Federal 
junior  fellowship  program  and  personnel 
participating  in  the  worker-trainee  opportu- 
nity program. 

12)  Personnel  employed  under  a  part-time 
career  employment  program  established  by 
section  3402  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 


shall  be  counted  as  prescribed  by  section 
3404  of  that  title.  Personnel  employed  in  an 
overseas  area  on  a  part-time  basis  under  a 
nonpermanent  local-hire  appointment  who 
are  dependents  accompanying  a  Federal  ci- 
vilian employee  or  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  official  assignment  or  tour  of 
duty  shall  also  be  counted  as  prescribed  by 
section  3404  of  that  title. 

13)  Whenever  a  function,  power  or  duty,  or 
activity  is  transferred  or  assigned  to  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  a  department  or  agency  out- 
side of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from 
another  department  or  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  civilian  person- 
nel end-strength  authorized  for  such  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
increases  or  decreases  in  civilian  personnel 
required  as  a  result  of  such  transfer  or  as- 
signment. 

Id)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  authorize  the  employment  of  civilian 
personnel  in  excess  of  the  nuinber  author- 
ized by  subsection  la),  but  such  additional 
nuTnber  may  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  civilian  personnel  author- 
ized for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  sub- 
section la).  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  any  author- 
ization to  increase  civilian  personnel 
strength  under  this  subsection. 

CIVILIAN  personnel  CEILINGS  ON  INDUSTRIALLY 
FUNDED  ACTIVITIES  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  I9B3 

Sec  602.  In  computing  the  authorized 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  prescribed  in 
section  6011a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1983  IPublic  Law  97-252; 
96  Stat.  727),  any  increase  during  fiscal  year 

1983  in  the  number  of  civilian  personnel  of 
industrially  funded  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
civilian  personnel  employed  in  such  activi- 
ties on  September  30,  1982,  shall  not  be 
counted. 

TITLE  VII— MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  TRAINING  STUDENT  LOADS 

Sec  701.  la)  For  fiscal  year  1984,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

ID  The  Army,  71,817. 

12)  The  Navy,  66,911. 

13)  The  Marine  Corps,  21,105. 

14)  The  Air  Force,  49,007. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  21.105. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  12,724. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  2,886. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3,223. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  2,845. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1, 705. 

(b)  The  average  military  student  loads  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Manne  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  reserve  components 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 

1984  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorized  in  titles  IV, 
V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  Such  adjustment  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the 
reserve  components  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 

EXTENSION  OF  REDUCTION  IN  NUMBER  OF  STU- 
DENTS REQUIRED  TO  BE  IN  A  UNIT  OF  THE 
JUNIOR  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Sec  702.  Section  602  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10  U.S.C. 


2031  note),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"August  31,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "August  31,  1984". 

TITLE  VIII-CIVIL  DEFENSE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2251  et  seq.) 
the  sum  of  $169,000,000. 

AMOUNT  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
STATE  PERSONNEL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EX- 
PENSES 

Sec  802.  Notwithstanding  the  second  pro- 
viso of  section  408  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  150  U.S.C.  App.  2260), 
$54,000,000  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  801  is  available  for 
appropriations  for  contributions  to  the 
States  under  section  205  of  such  Act  150 
U.S.C.  App.  2286)  for  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

TITLE  IX— MILITARY  COMPENSATION 
AND  HEALTH  CARE  MATTERS 

Part  A— Pa  y  and  Allowances 

PAY  increase  of  4  PERCENT  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Sec  901.  la)  The  adjustment  required  by 
section  1009  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
in  certain  elements  of  the  compensation  of 
m,embers  of  the  uniformed  services  to 
become  effective  on  October  1.  1983,  shall 
not  be  made. 

Ib)ll)  Subject  to  the  proxnsions  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  each  element  of  compen- 
sation specified  in  section  1009(a)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  increased 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  by  4 
percent  effective  on  April  1,  1984. 

(2)  The  increase  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  erUisted  members  in 
pay  grade  E-1  with  less  than  4  months 
active  duty. 

(3)  The  President  may  allocate  the  per- 
centage increase  specified  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  12)  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  the  President  is  authorized 
under  subsections  Ic)  and  Id)  of  section  1009 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  allocate 
any  percentage  increase  described  in  subsec- 
tion Ib)l3)  of  section  1009  of  such  title. 

Ic)  Notwithstanding  the  effective  date  of 
April  1,  1984,  prescribed  in  subsection  lb)  for 
the  increase  in  compensation  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  if  an  adjustment  is 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  the  General  Schedule  of  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  classified  employees  and 
such  adjustment  is  to  become  effective  before 
April  1,  1984,  the  increase  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
provided  for  in  subsection  lb)  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices which  begins  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  adjustment  made  in  the  compen- 
sation of  Federal  classified  employees. 

ADJUSTMENT  IN  BASIC  PA  Y  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS 
WITH  PRIOR  ENUSTED  AND  WARRANT  OFFICER 
SERVICE 

Sec  902.  la)  Section  203  Id)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Id)  The  basic  pay  of  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer who  is  in  pay  grade  O-l,  0-2,  or  0-3  and 
who  is  credited  icith  a  total  of  over  four 
years'  active  service  as  a  warrant  officer  or 
as  a  warrant  officer  and  enlisted  member 
shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  basic  pay  of  a  commissioned  officer  in 
the  same  pay  grade  who  has  been  credited 
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roith  over  four  yean' active  service  as  an  en 
listed  member. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
la)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

HAZARDOUS  DUTY  PA  Y  FOR  CERTAtS  TOXIC  FUEL 
HANDLERS 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Section  301la)(12>  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
■jr  the  testing  of  aircraft  or  missile  systems 
(or  components  of  such  systems)  during 
which  highly  toxic  fuels  or  propellants  are 
used"  after  "propellants". 

<b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
fa)  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

EXTENSION  or  SPECIAL  PA  Y  rOR  CERTAIN 
AVUTtON  CAREER  OFFICERS 

Sec.  904.  laXlt  Section  301ble)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"12)  During  the  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1984.  only  agreements  executed  by  officers  of 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  who  are  pilots 
may  be  accepted  under  this  section. 

"(3)  During  the  period  t>eginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1984,  only  an  agreement— 

"(A)  that  is  executed  t>y  an  officer  who— 

"(i)  has  at  least  six  but  less  than  eleven 
years  of  active  duty: 

"(ii)  has  completed  the  minimum  service 
reifuired  for  aviation  training:  and 

"tiii)  has  not  previously  been  paid  special 
pay  auf/iorized  by  this  section:  and 

"(B)  that  requires  the  officer  to  remain  on 
active  duty  in  aviation  service  for  either 
three  or  four  years: 

TTiay  be  accepted  under  this  section.  An  offi- 
cer from,  whom  an  agreement  is  accepted 
during  such  period  may  be  paid  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  S4. 000  for  each  year  covered  by 
that  agreement  if  that  officer  agrees  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  three  years  or  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  86.000  for  each  year 
covered  by  that  agreement  if  that  officer 
agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  four 
years.  An  agreement  that  requires  an  officer 
to  remain  on  active  duty  in  aviation  service 
for  six  years  may  also  be  accepted  during 
such  period  if  the  officer  jneets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and 
the  officer  has  completed  less  than  seven 
years  of  active  duty.  An  officer  from  whom 
such  an  agreement  is  accepted  may  be  paid 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  86,000  for  each 
year  covered  by  the  agreement 

"(4)  An  officer  may  not  receive  incentive 
pay  under  section  301  of  this  title  for  the 
performance  of  hazardous  duty  for  any 
period  of  service  which  the  officer  is  obligat- 
ed to  serve  pursuant  to  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  section. ". 

(2)  Section  301b(f)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'September  30,  1982"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Septeml>er  30,  1984". 

(b)ll)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
eligibility  for  special  pay  for  aviation  career 
officers  under  section  301b  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  should  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  officers  who  idll  likely  be  in- 
duced to  remain  on  active  duty  in  aviation 
service  by  receipt  of  the  special  pay. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  1,  1984.  a 
written  report,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  on  the  payment  of  special  pay  for 
aviation  career  officers  under  section  301b 
of  title  37.  UniUd  States  Code,  since  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(A)  a  list  of  the  specific  aviation  special- 
tie*  by  aircrajt  type  determined  to  be  criti- 


cal for  purposes  of  the  payrnent  of  special 
pay  under  such  section  since  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(B)  the  number  of  officers  within  each 
critical  aviation  specialty  who  received  the 
special  pay  under  such  section  since  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  grade, 
years  of  prior  active  service,  and  amounts  of 
special  pay  received  under  such  section: 

<C)  an  explanation  and  justification  for 
the  Secretary's  designation  of  an  aviation 
specialty  as  "critical"  and  for  the  payment 
of  special  pay  under  section  301b  of  such 
title  to  officers  who  have  more  than  eight 
years  of  prior  active  service  and  who  are 
serving  in  pay  grade  0-4  or  above,  if  pay- 
ment of  such  pay  was  made  to  such  officers: 
and 

ID)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  made 
since  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
toward  eliminating  shortages  of  aviators  in 
the  aviation  specialties  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  critical 

HOSTILE  FIRE  PA  Y  FOR  MEMBERS  SERVJMO  IN 
AREAS  THREATENING  IMMINENT  DANGER 

Sec.  905.  fa)  Section  310fa)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

fl)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  f2): 

f2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  f3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or":  and 

f3>  by  inserting  after  clause  13)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"f4l  was  on  duty  in  a  foreign  area  in 
which  he  was  subject  to  the  threat  of  physi- 
cal harm  or  imminent  danger  on  the  basis  of 
civil  insurrection,  civil  war,  terrorism,  or 
wartime  conditions. ". 

fb)fl)  The  heading  of  section  310  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§310.  Special  pay:  duty  subject  to  hostile 

fire  or  imminent  danger". 

f2l  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 

table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 

5  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"310.  Special  pay:  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire 

or  imminent  danger. ". 

fc)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

FREEZE  OF  VARIABLE  HOUSING  ALLOWANCE  AT 
FISCAL  YEAR  I9SJ  RATES 

Sec.  906.  During  fiscal  year  1984.  the  rates 
at  which  the  variable  housing  allowance 
under  section  403fa)i2>  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  paid  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
rates  in  effect  on  September  30.  1983. 

VARIABLE  HOUSING  ALLOWANCE  FOR  RESERVES 
ON  ACTIVE  DirTY  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  HO  DAYS  OR 
MORE 

Sec.  907.  fa)  Section  403ta)f2)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

fl)  by  striking  out  "A  member"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subparagraph  fAl  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph fD>  of  this  paragraph,  a 
memt)er":  and 

f2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"fDI  A  member  of  a  reserve  component  is 
not  entitled  to  a  variable  housing  allowance 
while  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to 
active  duty  specifying  a  period  of  less  than 
140  days. ". 

fb)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
fa)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  members 
called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983. 

CLARinCATtON  OF  RULES  FOR  PA  YMENT  OF  PER 
DIEM 

Sec.  908.  fa)  Section  402fe)  of  title  37, 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended— 


fl)  by  inserting  "fl)"  after  "feJ";  and 

f2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"f2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  fb)  of  this 
section,  a  member  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  performing  travel  under  orders  away 
from  his  designated  post  of  duty  if  such 
meml)er — 

"lA)  is  an  enlisted  member  serving  hi* 
first  tour  of  active  duty; 

"fB)  has  not  actually  reported  to  a  permo- 
nent  duty  station  pursuant  to  orders  direct- 
ing such  assignment;  and 

"fO  is  not  actually  traveling  between  sta- 
tions pursuant  to  orders  directing  a  change 
of  station. ". 

fb)  Section  404ff)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"f3)  For  purposes  of  entitlement  to  per 
diem  in  place  of  subsistence  under  subsec- 
tion fd)f2)  of  this  section,  a  member  shall 
not  6e  considered  under  subsection  fa)fl)  of 
this  section  to  6e  performing  travetjinder 
orders  away  from  his  designated  post  of 
duty  if  such  member— 

"fA)  is  an  enlisted  memtier  serving  hi* 
first  tour  of  active  duty; 

"fB)  has  not  actually  reported  to  a  perma- 
nent duty  station  pursuant  to  orders  direct- 
ing such  assignment;  and 

"fO  is  not  actually  traveling  between  sta- 
tions pursuant  to  orders  directing  a  change 
of  station.". 

CLARIFICATION  OF  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 

Sec.  909.  Section  406fb)fl)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

fl)  by  inserting  "fA)"  before  "Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  f2)": 

f2)  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences:  and 

f3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"fB)  Subject  to  uniform  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  in  the 
case  of  a  permanent  change  of  station  in 
which  the  Secretary  concerned  has  author- 
ised transportation  of  a  motor  vehicle  under 
section  2634  of  title  10  (except  when  such 
transportation  is  authorized  from  the  old 
duty  station  to  the  new  duty  station),  the 
member  is  entitled  to  a  monetary  allowance 
for  transportation  of  that  motor  vehicle— 

"fi)  from  the  old  duty  station  to— 

""fl)  the  customary  port  of  embarkation 
which  is  nearest  the  old  duty  station  if  de- 
livery of  the  motor  vehicle  to  the  port  of  em- 
barkation is  not  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  member's  trai'el  to  the  member's  port  of 
embarkation:  or 

"fill  the  customary  port  of  embarkation 
which  is  nearest  to  the  member's  port  of  em- 
barkation if  delivery  of  the  motor  vehicle  to 
the  port  of  embarkation  is  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  m£ml>er's  travel  to  the  mem- 
ber's port  of  embarkation; 
whichever  is  most  cost-effective  for  the  Gov- 
ernment considering  all  operational,  travel, 
and  transportation  requirements  incident  to 
such  change  of  station:  and 

"fiil  from  the  customary  port  of  debarka- 
tion which  has  been  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  most  cost-effective  for  the  Gov- 
ernment considering  all  operational,  travel, 
and  transportation  requirements  incident  to 
such  change  of  station  to  the  new  duty  sta- 
tion. 

Such  monetary  allowance  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  a  rate  per  mile  that  does  not  exceed 
the  rate  established  under  section  404fd)fl) 
of  this  title.". 


TRANSPORTATION  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  AT- 
TENDING SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WHEN 
THE  MEMBER-PARENT  IS  STATIONED  OVERSEAS 

Sec.    910.    fa)fl)    Chapter    7   of  title    37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  429  the  following  new  section: 
"§430.   Travel  and  transportation:  depend- 
ent children  of  members  stationed  over- 
seas 

"fa)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who— 

""fl)  is  assigned  a  permanent  duty  station 
outside  the  United  States, 

""f2)  is  accompanied  by  his  dependents  at 
or  near  his  oversea  duty  station  tunless  his 
only  dependents  are  in  the  category  of  de- 
pendent described  in  clause  f3)  of  this  sub- 
section), and 

""f3)  has  a  dependent  child  who  is  under  23 
years  of  age  attending  a  school  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  second- 
ary or  undergraduate  college  education, 
may  be  paid  the  allowance  set  forth  in  sub- 
section fb)  of  this  section  if  he  otherwise 
qualifies  for  such  allowance. 

"fb)  A  member  described  in  subsection  fa) 
of  this  section  may  be  paid  a  transportation 
allowance  for  each  unmarried  dependent 
child,  who  is  under  23  years  of  age  and  is  at- 
tending a  school  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  secondary  or  under- 
graduate college  education,  of  one  annual 
trip  between  the  school  being  attended  and 
the  member's  duty  station  in  the  oversea 
area  and  return.  The  allowance  authorized 
by  this  section  may  be  transportation  in 
kind  or  reimbursement  therefor,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned.  Howev- 
er, the  transportation  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  paid  a  member  for  a  child 
attending  a  school  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  secondary  educa- 
tion if  the  child  is  eligible  to  attend  a  sec- 
ondary school  for  dependents  that  is  located 
at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  duty  station  of 
the  member  and  is  operated  under  the  De- 
fense Dependents'  Education  Act  of  1978. 

"to  Whenever  possible,  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  or  Military  Sealift  Command 
shall  be  used,  on  a  space-required  basis,  for 
the  travel  authorized  by  this  section. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"430.  Travel  and  transportation:  dependent 
children  of  members  stationed 
overseas. ". 
fb)  Section  430  of  title  37,   United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  fa),  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  travel  begun  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  EUGIBILTTY  FOR  SEPARATION 
PAY 

Sec.  911.  fa)  Subsection  fc)  of  section  1174 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"fc)fl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
f2)  and  f3),  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
other  than  a  regular  member  who  after  Sep- 
tember 14,  1981,  is  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  and  who  has  completed  5 
or  more,  but  fewer  than  20,  years  of  active 
service  immediately  before  that  discharge  or 
release  is  entitled  to  separation  poy  comput- 
ed under  subsection  fd)fl)  or  (d)f2),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  concerned,  if— 

""fA)  the  member's  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  is  involuntary;  or 

"'fB)  the  memtier  was  not  accepted  for  an 
additional  tour  of  active  duty  for  which  he 
volunteered. 


"f2)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  determines 
that  the  conditions  under  which  a  member 
described  in  paragraph  fl)  is  discharged  or 
separated  do  not  warrant  separation  pay 
under  this  section,  that  member  is  not  enti- 
tled to  that  pay. 

"(3)  A  member  described  in  paragraph  fl) 
who  was  not  on  the  active-duty  list  when 
discharged  or  separated  is  not  entitled  to 
separation  pay  under  this  section  unless 
such  member  had  completed  at  least  five 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  immediately 
before  such  discharge  or  release.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  period  of  active 
duty  is  continuous  if  it  is  not  interrupted  by 
a  break  in  service  of  more  than  30  days. ". 

fb)  Subsection  fg)f2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "',  other  than  section 
1212  of  this  title, "  after  "any  other  provision 
of  law". 

fc)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983. 

REIMBURSEMENTS  FOR  ACCOMMODATIONS  IN 
PLACE  OF  QUARTERS 

Sec.  912.  fa)  Paragraph  f3)  of  section 
7572 fb)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""f3)  The  total  amount  of  reimbursement 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
$9,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  86,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  $1,700,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  $1,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.". 

fb)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96-357  f94 
Stat  1182;  10  U.S.C.  7572  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1984". 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ALLOWANCES  FOR  ESCORTS  AND  ATTEND- 
ANTS OF  DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  913.  fa)  Section  1036  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  allowances  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. ". 

fb)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1040fa)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  and 
such  expenses  may  be  paid  in  advance"  after 
"attendants". 

fc)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
fa)  and  fb)  shall  apply  to  travel  performed 
by  escorts  or  attendants  of  dependents  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Part  B— Retired  Pay  Matters 

limitation  on  applicability  of  one  year 
look-back  provision 

Sec.  921.  fa)fl)  Subsection  fe)  of  section 
1401a  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
pealed. 

f2)fA)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  such 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  such  subsection 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  member  or 
former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  eligible 
to  retire  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  such 
date  in  the  same  manner  such  provisions 
would  have  applied  had  they  not  been  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  The  amount  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  any  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  was  eligible  to  retire  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
who  becomes  entitled  to  such  pay  at  any 
time  after  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
l)eginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  less  than  it  would  have 
been  had  he  become  entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  on  the  day  before  the  end  of  sttc/i 
three-year  period. 

fb)  Subsection  (f>  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  subject  to  subsec- 
tion fe)  of  this  section, "  in  the  second  sen- 
tence. 


ROUNDING  OF  RETIRED  PAY  AND  SURVIVOR  ANNU- 
ITIES TO  NEXT  LOWER  WHOLE  DOLLAR  AMOUNT 

Sec.  922.  fa)fl)  Section  1401  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  ""The  amount  computed,  if  rwt  a 
multiple  of  $1,  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1. ". 

f2)  Section  1401a  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

""fg)  Retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  member 
or  former  member  of  an  armed  force  as  ad- 
justed under  this  section,  if  not  a  multiple  of 
$1.  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lovaer  multi- 
ple of  $1.". 

f3)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""as  follows:"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
cording to  the  following  table.  The  amount 
recomputed,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1. ". 

f4l  Section  1402fd)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "as  follows:"  in  the  firzt 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
cording to  the  following  table.  The  amount 
computed,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1. ". 

f5)  Section  1402afa)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "'as  follows:"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "'according  to  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  amount  recomputed,  if  not  a 
multiple  of  $1,  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1. ". 

f6)  Section  1402afd)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  '"as  follows:"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "according  to  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  amount  computed,  if  not  a 
multiple  of  $1,  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1. ". 

f7)  Section  3991  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the_j 
following  new  sentence:  ""The  amount  com- 
puted, if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be  round- 
ed to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1. ". 

f8)  Section  3992  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  sentence  preceding  the 
table  the  following  new  sentence:  "'The 
amount  recomputed,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1, 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple 
of$l.". 

f9)  Section  6151  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"fe)  Retired  pay  computed  under  subsec- 
tion fb)  or  fc),  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of 
$1. ". 

flO)fA)  Chapter  571  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"§6333.  Treatment  of  fractions  of  dollar 
amounts  in  computing  retired  and  retain- 
er pay 

"Retired  or  retainer  pay  computed  under 
this  chapter,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lorcer  multiple  of$l.  ". 

fB)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"6333.    Treatment    of  fractions    of   dollar 
amounts  in  computing  retired 
and  retainer  pay. ". 
fll)  Section  6383  of  such  tiUe  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sut>section: 

""fk)  Retired  pay  computed  under  subsec- 
tion fc),  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1. ". 

fl2)  Section  8991  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  am,ount  com- 
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puted,  if  not  a  multipU  oftl.  shall  be  round- 
ed to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  SI.  "■ 

<13)  Section  8992  of  such  title  is  amended 
tm  inserting  after  the  sentence  preceding  the 
table  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
amount  recomputed,  if  not  a  multiple  of  tl. 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple 

oftl.". 

(14>(A>  Section  1437(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  monthly 
amount  of  an  annuity  payable  under  this 
subchapter,  if  not  a  multiple  of  tl.  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  oftl.  ". 

IB)  Section  1451  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'(e)  The  monthly  amount  of  an  annuity 
payable  under  this  subchapter,  if  not  a  mul- 
tipU of  tl.  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  tl.  ". 

(b)  Section  423(a)  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Retired 
pay.  if  not  a  multiple  oftl.  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  next  lower  multiple  oftl.  ". 

(c>  Section  16(a)  of  the  Coast  and  Geodet- 
ic Survey  Commissioned  Officers'  Act  of 
1948  (33  U.S.C.  853o)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Retired  pay.  if  not  a  multiple  of  tl. 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple 

oftl." 

(d)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  212(a))  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  Retired  pay  computed  under  section 
210(g)(3)  or  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of 
this  subsection,  if  not  a  multiple  of  tl.  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of 

tl." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

TERMINATION  OF  SIX-MONTH  ROUNDING  RULE 
FOR  COMPUTING  RETIRSD  PA  Y 

Sec.  923.  (a)(l>  The  text  of  each  of  the  foot- 
notes listed  in  paragraph  (21  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'Before  applying  percentage 
factor,  credit  each  full  month  of  service  that 
is  in  addition  to  the  numt>er  of  full  years  of 
service  creditable  to  the  member  as  one- 
twelfth  of  a  year  and  disregard  any  remain- 
ing fractional  part  of  a  month. ". 

(2)  The  footnotes  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  are  the  following: 

(A)  Footnote  3  of  the  table  in  section  1401 
of  title  10.  UniUd  States  Code. 

(B)  Footnote  2  of  the  table  in  section 
1402(a)  of  such  title. 

(C)  FootnoU  1  of  the  table  in  section 
1402(d)  of  such  title. 

(D)  Footnote  1  of  the  table  in  section 
1402a(a)  of  such  title. 

(E)  Footnote  1  of  the  table  in  section 
1402a(d)  of  such  title. 

(F)  Footnote  4  of  the  table  in  section  3991 
of  such  title. 

(0)  Footnote  2  of  the  table  in  section  3992 
of  such  title. 

(H)  Footnote  4  of  the  table  in  section  8991 
of  such  title. 

(1)  Footnote  2  of  the  table  in  section  8992 
of  such  title. 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1174  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  In  determining  a  memtyer's  years  of 
active  service  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
separation  pay  under  this  section,  each  full 
month  of  service  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  full  years  of  service  creditable  to 
the  member  is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a 
year  and  any  remaining  fractional  part  of  a 
month  IS  disregarded. ". 


(cKl)  Paragraph  (2i  of  section  61Sl(b)  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  determining  the  number  of  years  to 
t>e  used  as  a  multiplier  under  this  sulysec- 
tion,  each  full  month  of  service  that  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  full  years  of  service 
creditable  to  a  member  is  counted  as  one- 
twelfth  of  a  year  and  any  remaining  frac- 
tional part  of  a  month  is  disregarded. ". 

(2)  The  text  of  section  6328  of  such  title  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  determining  the  total  number  of  years 
of  service  to  be  used  as  a  multiplier  in  com- 
puting the  retired  pay  of  officers  retiring 
under  this  chapter,  each  full  month  of  serv- 
ice that  is  in  addition  to  the  number  of  full 
years  of  service  creditable  to  an  officer  is 
counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a  year  and  any  re- 
maining fractional  part  of  a  month  is  disre- 
garded. ". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6330(d)  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c),  each  full 
month  of  service  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  full  years  of  service  creditable  to 
a  member  is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a  year 
and  any  remaining  fractional  part  of  a 
month  is  disregarded. ". 

(4)  The  text  of  section  6404  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  determining  the  total  number  of  years 
of  service  to  be  used  as  a  multiplier  in  com- 
puting retired  pay  and  separation  pay  on 
discharge  under  this  chapter,  each  full 
month  of  service  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
numt>er  of  full  years  of  service  creditable  to 
a  member  is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a  year 
and  any  remaining  fractional  part  of  a 
month  is  disregarded. ". 

(d)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  423(a)  of 
title  14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  computing  the  number 
of  years  of  service  by  which  the  rate  of  2'/, 
percent  is  multiplied,  each  full  month  of 
service  that  is  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
full  years  of  service  creditable  to  a  member 
is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a  year  and  any 
remaining  fractional  part  of  a  month  is  dis- 
regarded. ". 

(e)  Subsection  (bi  of  section  16  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned 
Officers"  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  853o)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(b)  In  computing  the  number  of  years  of 
service  of  an  officer  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  each  full  month  of  service  that  is 
in  addition  to  the  numt>er  of  full  years  of 
service  creditable  to  a  memt>er  is  counted  as 
one-twelfth  of  a  year  and  any  remaining 
fractional  part  of  a  month  is  disregarded. ". 

(f)  Section  211(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  212(e))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  part  of  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  full 
month  of  service  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  full  years  of  service  credited  to  an 
officer  is  counted  as  one-twelfth  of  a  year 
and  any  remaining  fractional  part  of  a 
month  is  disregarded. ". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  (1)  the  computa- 
tion of  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  becomes  entitled  to  that  pay 
after  September  30.  1983.  and  (2)  the  recom- 
putation  of  retired  pay  under  section  1402. 
1402a,  3992.or  8992  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  of  any  individual  who  after  September 
30.  1983.  becomes  entitled  to  recompute  re- 
tired pay  under  any  such  section. 

RETIRED  PAY  fX)R  CERTAIN  OTHERWISE 
INELIGIBLE  RESERVISTS 

Sec.  924.  (a)  Section  1331(c)  of  titU  10, 
United  Stales  Code,  relating  to  retired  pay 
for  nonregular  service,  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  "unless  he"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  all  that  follows  in  such  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "unless— 

""(1)  he  performed  active  duty  after  April  S, 
1917,  and  before  Novemt>er  12,  1918,  or  after 
Septeml>er  8,  1940,  and  ttefore  January  1, 
1947:  or 

"(2)  he  performed  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  after  June  26,  1950,  and  before 
July  28.  1953.  after  August  13,  1961,  and 
before  May  31,  1963,  or  after  August  4,  1964, 
and  before  March  28,  1973. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  retired  pay 
payable  for  months  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  later. 

ACCRUAL  FUNDING  FOR  MILITARY  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Sec.    925.    (a)(1)   Title   10,    United   States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
73  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER     74— DEPARTMENT    OF    DE- 
FENSE MILITARY  RETIREMENT  FUND 

""Sec. 

"1461.  Establishment  and  purpose  of  Fund; 

definition. 
"1462.  Assets  of  Fund. 
"1463.  Payments  from  the  Fund. 
"1464.  Board  of  Actuaries. 
"1465.  Determination    of  contributions    to 

the  Fund. 
"1466.  Payments  into  the  Fund. 
"1467.  Investment  of  assets  of  Fund, 
"f  1461.  Establishment  and  purpose  of  Fund: 
definition 

"(a)  There  is  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  the  "Fund"),  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Fund 
shall  be  used  for  the  accumulation  of  funds 
in  order  to  finance  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis  liabilities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  military  retirement  and  survi- 
vor t>enefit  programs. 

"(b)  In  this  chapter,  'military  retirement 
and  survivor  benefit  programs'  means— 

""(1)  the  provisions  of  this  title  creating  en- 
titlement to.  or  determining  the  amount  of. 
retired  or  retainer  pay:  and 

"(2)  the  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  providing  annu- 
ities for  survivors  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  including 
chapter  73  of  this  title,  section  4  of  Public 
Law  92-425,  and  section  5  of  Public  Law  96- 
402. 
"§  1462.  AsseU  of  Fund 

"There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Fund 
the  following,  which  shall  constitute  the 
assets  of  the  Fund: 

"(1)  Amounts  paid  into  the  Fund  under 
section  1466  of  this  title. 

'"(2)  Any  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Fund. 

""(3)    Any    return    on    investment    of    the 
assets  of  the  Fund. 
"§  1463.  Payments  from  the  Fund 

"(a)  There  shall  be  paid  from  the  Fund— 

"(1)  retired  pay  payable  to  persons  on  the 
retired  lists  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps: 

""(2)  retainer  pay  payable  to  members  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps 
Reserve:  and 

"(3)  benefits  payable  under  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  provide  annuities  for  survivors 
of  Tnemt>ers    and  former   members   of  the 


armed  forces,  including  chapter  73  of  this 
title,  section  4  of  Public  Law  92-425,  and 
section  5  of  Public  Law  96-402. 

"(b)   The  assets  of  the  Fund  are  hereby 
made  available  for  payments  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 
"S 1464.  Board  of  Actuaries 

"(a)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  Department  of  Defense 
Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries  (hereinafter 
in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  Board'). 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  qualified  professional  actuaries 
who  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries. 
""(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  15  years,  except  that  a 
memtter  of  the  Board  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  end  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  only  serve  until  the  end  of  such  term.  A 
meml>er  may  serve  after  the  end  of  his  term 
until  his  successor  has  taken  office.  A 
member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  for  misconduct  or  failure  to  per- 
form functions  vested  in  the  Board,  and  for 
no  other  reason. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
first  appointed  under  this  subsection,  one 
each  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  ending 
five,  ten,  and  fifteen  years,  respectively, 
after  the  date  of  appointment,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment 
"(3)  A  member  of  the  Board  who  is  not 
otherwise  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  receive  pay  at  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
being  paid  under  the  General  Schedule  of 
subchapUr  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  for 
each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Board  and 
is  entitled  to  travel  expenses,  including  a 
per  diem  allowance,  in  accordance  vrith  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  annually  on  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  Fund  and  shall  furnish  its 
advice  and  opinion  on  matters  referred  to  it 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  review  valuations  of 
the  Fund  under  section  1466  of  this  title  and 
under  chapter  95  of  title  31  and  shall  report 
periodically,  not  less  than  once  every  four 
years,  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  Fund.  The  Board  shall  include 
in  such  reports  recommendations  for  such 
changes  as  in  the  Board's  judgment  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
maintain  the  Fund  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis. 

""§  1465.  Determination  of  contributions  to 
the  Fund 

"(a)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  is  first  appointed,  the 
Board  shall  determine  the  amount  that  is 
the  present  value  (as  of  October  1,  1984)  of 
future  benefits  payable  from  the  Fund  that 
are  attributable  to  service  in  the  armed 
forces  performed  before  October  1,  1984. 
That  amount  is  the  original  unfunded  liabil- 
ity of  the  Fund.  The  Board  shall  determine 
the  period  of  time  over  which  the  original 
unfunded  liability  should  be  liquidated  and 
shall  determine  an  amortization  schedule 
for  the  liquidation  of  such  liability  over  that 
period.  Contributions  to  the  Fund  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  original  unfunded  liabil- 
ity in  accordance  with  such  schedule  shall 
be  made  as  provided  in  section  1466(b)  of 
this  title. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
termine each  year,  in  sufficient  time  for  in- 


clusion in  budget  requests  for  the  following 
fiscal  year,  the  total  amount  of  Department 
of  Defense  contributions  to  t>e  made  to  the 
Fund  during  that  fiscal  year  under  section 
1466(a)  of  this  title.  That  amount  shall  be 
determined  as  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  current  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  single  level  percentage  of  basic  pay  to  be 
determined  at  the  time  of  the  next  actuarial 
valuation  under  subsection  (c);  and 

"•(B)  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  expect- 
ed to  6e  paid  during  that  fiscal  year  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  (other  than  the 
Coast  Guard)  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 

"'(2)  The  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  amount 
needed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  that  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  Fund  during  that 
year  under  section  1466(a)  of  this  title.  The 
President  shall  include  not  less  than  the  full 
amount  so  determined  in  the  budget  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year  under 
section  1105  of  title  31.  The  President  may 
comment  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning any  such  amount 

"•(c)(1)(A)  Not  less  often  than  every  four 
years,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry 
out  an  actuarial  valuation  of  Department  of 
Defense  military  retirement  and  survivor 
benefit  programs.  Each  actuarial  valuation 
of  such  programs  shall  include  a  determina- 
tion (using  the  aggregate  entry-age  normal 
cost  method)  of  a  single  level  percentage  of 
basic  pay  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  section  1466(a)  of  this  title 
••(2)  If  at  the  time  of  any  such  valuation 
(or  any  valuation  carried  out  in  order  to 
comply  with  chapter  95  of  title  31)  there  has 
been  a  change  in  benefits  under  a  military 
retirement  or  survivor  benefit  program  that 
has  been  made  since  the  last  such  valuation 
and  such  change  in  benefits  increases  or  de- 
creases the  present  value  of  amounts  pay- 
able from  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  of  Defence 
shall  determine  an  amortization  methodolo- 
gy and  schedule  for  the  amortization  of  the 
cumulative  unfunded  liability  (or  actuarial 
gain  to  the  Fund)  created  by  such  change 
and  any  previous  such  changes  so  that  the 
present  value  of  the  sum  of  the  amortization 
payments  (or  reductions  in  payments  that 
would  otherwise  be  made)  equals  the  cumu- 
lative increase  (or  decrease)  in  the  present 
value  of  such  amounts. 

••(3)  If  at  the  time  of  any  such  valuation 
(or  any  valuation  carried  out  in  order  to 
comply  with  chapter  95  of  title  31)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  based  upon 
changes  in  actuarial  assumptions  since  the 
last  valuation,  there  has  been  an  actuarial 
gain  or  loss  to  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  an  amortization  methodology 
and  schedule  for  the  amortization  of  the  cu- 
mulative gain  or  loss  to  the  Fund  created  by 
such  change  in  assumptions  and  any  previ- 
ous such  changes  in  assumptions  through 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  payments  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  the  Fund. 

'•(4)  Contributions  to  the  Fund  in  accord- 
ance with  amortization  schedules  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall  be  made  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1466(b)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  All  determinations  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  tising  methods  and  assump- 
tions approved  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
(including  assumptions  of  interest  rates  and 
inflation)  and  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  actuarial  principles  and  practices. 
"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
for  the  keeping  of  such  records  as  are  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  actuarial  status  of 
the  Fund. 


••§  1466.  Payments  into  the  Fund 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pay 
into  the  Fund  at  the  end  of  each  month  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  contribution  to 
the  Fund  for  that  month  the  a'mount  that  is 
the  product  of— 

•'(1)  the  level  percentage  of  basic  pay  deter- 
mined under  the  most  recent  (as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  current  fiscal  year)  actuarial 
valuation  under  section  1465(c)  of  this  title; 
and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  paid 
that  month  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
(other  than  the  Coast  Guard)  on  active  duty 
or  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Amounts  paid  into  the  Fund  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  paid  from  funds  available 
for  the  pay  of  memt>ers  of  the  armed  forces 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department 

••(b)(1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  promptly 
pay  into  the  Fund  from  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  the  amount  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
paragraph  (3).  Such  payment  shall  be  the 
contribution  to  the  Fund  for  that  fiscal  year 
required  by  sections  1465(a)  and  1465(c)  of 
this  titU. 

••(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

•'(A)  The  amount  of  the  payment  for  that 
year  under  the  amortization  schedule  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Actuaries  under  sec- 
tion 1465(a)  of  this  title  for  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  original  unfunded  liability  of  the 
Fund. 

•'(B)  The  amount  (including  any  negative 
amount)  for  that  year  under  the  most  recent 
amortization  schedule  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
1465(c)(2)  of  this  title  for  the  amortization 
of  any  cumulative  unfunded  liability  (or 
any  gain)  to  the  Fund  resulting  from 
changes  in  t>enefits. 

"(C)  The  amount  (including  any  negative 
amount)  for  that  year  under  the  most  recent 
amortization  schedule  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
1465(c)(3)  of  this  tiUe  for  the  amortization 
of  any  cumulative  actuarial  gain  or  loss  to 
the  Fund. 

"(3)     The     Secretary     of    Defense     shall 
promptly    certify    the    amount    determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  each  year  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 
"§1467.  Investment  of  assets  of  Fund 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  invest 
such  portion  of  the  Fund  as  is  not  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  shall  be  in  public  debt  securi- 
ties with  maturities  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  Fund,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  t)earing  interest  at  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  current  market 
yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable  ma- 
turities. The  income  on  such  investments 
shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the 
Fund. ". 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A.  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  II 
of  subtitle  A,  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  chapter  73  the  following  new  item: 
"74.  Department  of  Defense  Military 

Retirement  Fund 1461". 

(b)(1)  Section  1464  (relating  to  the  Board 
of  Actuaries)  of  title  10.  United  StaUs  Code, 
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as  added  by  subsection  la),  shall  lake  effect 
on  October  1.  1983. 

tZ)  Sections  1463  (relating  to  payments 
from  the  Fund)  and  1466  (relating  to  pay- 
ments to  the  Fund)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

13)  There  shall  be  transferred  into  the 
Fund  on  October  1,  1984.  any  unobligated 
balances  of  appropriations  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  are  currently 
availat>le  for  retired  pay.  and  aviounts  so 
transferred  shall  be  part  of  the  assets  of  the 
Fund. 

Part  C— Health- Care  Matters 
champus  provisions 

Sec.  931.  (a)  Section  1079  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clattse  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

IB)  by  inserting  after  such  clause  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"16)  inpatient  mental  health  services  may 
not  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i)l  be 
provided  to  a  patient  in  excess  of  60  days  in 
any  year. ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing n^w  subsections: 

"li>  The  limitation  in  subsection  ^a>^6> 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  inpatient 
mental  health  services— 

"(1)  provided  under  the  program  for  the 
handicapped  under  sutuection  (d): 

"12)  provided  as  residential  treatment 
care; 

"13)  provided  as  partial  hospital  care:  or 

"14)  provided  pursuant  to  a  waiver  au- 
thorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  because 
of  extraordinary  medical  or  psychological 
circumstances  that  are  confirmed  by  review 
by  a  non-Federal  health  professional  pursu- 
ant to  regulatioTis  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

"(j)(l)  A  benefit  may  not  be  paid  under  a 
plan  covered  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  a 
person  enrolled  in  any  other  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plan  to  the  extent 
that  the  t>enefit  is  also  a  benefit  under  the 
other  plan,  except  in  the  case  of  a  plan  ad- 
ministered under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396  et  seq.t. 

"(21(A)  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  a  provid- 
er of  services  for  services  provided  under  a 
plan  covered  by  this  section  may  be  deter- 
mined under  joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
which  provide  that  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments shall  6e  determined  to  the  extent 
practicable  in  accordance  with  the  same  re- 
imbursement rules  as  apply  to  payments  to 
providers  of  services  of  the  sarne  type  under 
title  XVI II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  139Setseq.i. 

"IB)  In  subparagraph  (A),  'provider  of 
services'  means  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing 
facility,  comprehensive  outpatient  rehalrili- 
tation  facility,  home  health  agency,  or  other 
institutional  facility  providing  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  a  plan 
covered  by  this  section. 
'  "(k)  A  plan  covered  by  this  section  may  in- 
clude provision  of  liver  transplants  (includ- 
ing the  cost  of  acquisition  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  donated  liver)  in  accordance 
with  this  subsectioTL  Such  a  liver  transplant 
may  be  provided  if— 

"(1)  the  transplant  is  for  a  dependent  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  that  procedure  try 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  such  other  entities  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate;  and 


"12)  the  transplant  is  to  t>e  carried  out  at  a 
health-care  facility  that  has  been  approved 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  such  other 
entities  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate. ". 

lb)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1086  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Id)  The  provisions  of  section  10791})  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  a  plan  covered  by 
this  section. ". 

(ci  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983,  except 
that- 

(1)  clause  16)  of  section  1079(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
la)(l),  shall  not  apply  in  the  ca^e  of  inpa- 
tient mental  health  services  provided  to  a 
patient  admitted  before  January  1.  1983.  for 
so  long  as  that  patient  remains  continuous- 
ly in  inpatient  status  for  medically  or  psy- 
chologically necessary  reasons:  and 

(2)  subsection  (k)  of  section  1079  of  such 
title,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)(lK  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  liver  transplant  oper- 
ations performed  on  or  after  July  1,  1983. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  INCREASED  USAGE  OF  CONTRACT 
HEALTH  CARE  PROVIDERS 

SEC.    932.    (a)(1)   Chapter  55   of  title   10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§1091.  Contracts  for  direct  health  care  pro- 
viders 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  con- 
tract with  persons  for  services  including 
personal  services  for  the  provision  of  direct 
health  care  services  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  to  l>e  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  A  person  with  whom  the  Secretary 
contracts  under  this  section  for  the  provi- 
sion of  direct  health  care  services  under  this 
chapter  may  t>e  compensated  at  a  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned,  but  at  a 
rate  not  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
and  allowances  authorized  by  chapters  3 
and  7  of  title  37  for  a  commissioned  officer 
in  pay  grade  0-6  with  26  or  more  years  of 
service  computed  under  section  205  of  such 
title.  •: 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1091.  Contracts  for  direct  health  care  pro- 
viders. ". 

(bill)  Section  4022  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  373  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
4022. 

(c)ll)  Section  9022  of  title  10,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  873  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
9022. 

(d)  Section  201  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  lb): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  Ic) 
through  (f)  as  subsections  lb)  through  le),  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (d)  and 
(e)"  in  subsection  (e),  as  redesignated  fry 
clause  12),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
sectioris  (c)  and  (d) ". 

(e)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1>  by  striking  out  section  421:  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  l>eginning  of  such  chapter  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  421. 


If)  The  OTnendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983.  Any  con- 
tract of  employment  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  section  4022  or  9022  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  and  which  is  in  effect  on  such 
date  shall  remain  in  effect  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  contract 

STUDIES  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
RELATtNQ  TO  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Sec.    933.    Ia)ll)   Chapter  55   of  titU   10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  1091  (as  added  by  section  932) 
the  following  new  section: 
"§1092.  Studies  and  demonstration  project* 

relating  to  delivery  of  health  and  medical 

care 

"(a)ll)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  conduct  studies  and 
demonstration  projects  on  the  health  care 
delivery  system  of  the  uniformed  services 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality,  effi- 
ciency, convenience,  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  providing  health  care  services  (including 
dental  care  services)  under  this  title  to  mem- 
bers and  former  members  and  their  depend- 
ents. Such  studies  and  demonstration 
projects  may  include  the  following: 

"(A)  Alternative  methods  of  payment  for 
health  and  medical  care  services. 

"(B)  Cost-sharing  by  eligible  beneficiaries. 

"(C)  Methods  of  encouraging  efficient  and 
economical  delivery  of  health  and  medical 
care  services. 

"(D)  Innovative  approaches  to  delivery 
and  financing  of  health  and  medical  care 
services. 

"IE)  Alternative  approaches  to  reimburse- 
ment for  the  administrative  charges  of 
health  care  plans. 

"(F)  Prepayment  for  medical  care  services 
provided  to  maintain  the  health  of  a  defined 
population. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  include 
in  the  studies  conducted  under  paragraph 
(1)  alternative  programs  for  the  provision  of 
dental  care  to  the  spouses  and  dependents  of 
memt>ers  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
on  active  duty,  including  a  program  under 
which  dental  care  would  be  provided  the 
spouses  and  dependents  of  such  members 
under  insurance  or  dental  plan  contracts.  A 
demonstration  project  may  not  be  conduct- 
ed under  this  section  that  provides  for  the 
furnishing  of  dental  care  under  an  insur- 
ance or  dental  plan  contract. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  Congress  from  time  to  time  written  re- 
ports on  the  results  of  the  studies  and  dem- 
onstration projects  conducted  under  this 
subsection  and  shall  include  in  such  reports 
such  recommendations  for  improving  the 
health-care  delivery  systems  of  the  uni- 
formed services  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  to  conduct  studies  and  dem- 
onstration projects  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  obtain 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  such  ad- 
visory committees  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate.  Each  such  committee  consulted 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall 
evaluate  the  proposed  study  or  demonstra- 
tion project  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  objec- 
tives of  such  study  or  demonstration  project, 
the  likel^ood  of  obtaining  productive  re- 
sults based  on  such  study  or  demonstration 
project,  the  resources  which  were  required  to 


conduct  such  study  or  demonstration 
project,  and  the  relationship  of  such  study 
or  demonstration  project  to  other  ongoing 
or  completed  studies  and  demonstration 
projects. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1092.  Studies  and  demonstration  projects 

relating  to  delivery  of  health 

and  medical  care. ". 

lb)  Section  1092  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  la),  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  PROTECTION  FOR  HEALTH- 
CARE PERSONNEL  OF  THE  SOLDIERS'  AND  AIR- 
MEN'S HOME 

SEC.  934.  la)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1089 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  i^  amended 
by  inserting  "the  United  States  Soldiers '  and 
Airmen's  Home,"  after  "the  Department  of 
Defense, ". 

lb)  Subsection  If)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  his  designee 
may,  to  the  extent  that  he  or  his  designee 
deems"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may, 
to  the  extent  that  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned considers". 

Ic)  Subsection  Ig)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  12): 

12)  by  redesignating  clause  13)  as  clause 
(4);  and 

13)  by  inserting  after  clause  12)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause  (3): 

"(3)  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home, 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home;  and". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  claims  accruing  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  STIPEND  PAID  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF 
ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

Sec.  935.  la)  Section  2121(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Except  when  serving  on  active  duty 
pursuant  to  subsection  Ic),  a  member  of  the 
program  shall  be  entitled  to  a  stipend  at  the 
rate  of  $579  per  month.  That  rate  shall  be  in- 
creased annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
effective  on  July  1  of  each  year  by  an 
amount  Irounded  to  the  next  highest  multi- 
ple of  SI)  equal  to— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  stipend  las  previ- 
ously adjusted  (if  at  all)),  multiplied  by 

"12)  the  overall  percentage  of  the  adjust- 
ment (if  such  adjustment  is  an  increase)  in 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  made  effective  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  school  year  ends.  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
la)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983. 

Part  D— Survivor  Benefits 

clarification  of  survivor  benefits  coverage 

for  former  spouses 

Sec  941.  (a)ll)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)(S)  of  section  1448  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
'"except  in  accordance  with  subsection 
Ib)l3)"  after  ""may  not  be  revoked". 

12)  Subsection  lb)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  person  who  is  not  married  and 
does  not  have  a  dependent  child  when  he  be- 
comes eligible  to  participate  in  the  Plan 
may  elect  to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  natu- 
ral person  with  an  insurable  interest  in  that 
person-  In  the  case  of  a  person  providing  an 


annuity  under  this  paragraph  by  virtue  of 
eligiblity  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  such 
an  election  shall  include  a  designation 
under  subsection  le). 

"12)  A  person  who  has  a  former  spouse 
when  he  becomes  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  Plan  may  elect  to  provide  an  annuity  to 
that  former  spouse.  In  the  case  of  a  person 
with  a  spouse  or  a  dependent  child,  such  an 
election  prevents  payment  of  an  annuity  to 
that  spouse  or  child,  including  payment 
under  subsection  (d).  If  there  is  more  than 
one  former  spouse,  the  person  shall  desig- 
nate which  former  spouse  is  to  be  provided 
the  annuity.  In  the  case  of  a  person  provid- 
ing an  annuity  under  this  paragraph  by 
virtue  of  eligibility  under  subsection 
(a)(l)IB),  such  an  election  shall  include  a 
designation  under  subsection  le). 
"(3)(A)  A  person— 

""(i)  who  is  a  participant  in  the  Plan  and 
is  providing  coverage  for  a  spouse  or  a 
spouse  and  child  (even  though  there  is  no 
beneficiary  currently  eligible  for  such  cover- 
age), and 

"Hi)  who  has  a  forrner  spouse  who  was  not 
that  person's  former  spouse  when  he  became 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Plan, 
may  (subject  to  subparagraph  (B))  elect  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  that  former  spouse. 
Any  such  election  terminates  any  previous 
coverage  under  the  Plan  and  must  be  writ- 
ten, signed  by  the  person,  and  received  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  decree  of  divorce,  disso- 
lution, or  annulment 

"(B)  A  person  may  not  make  an  election 
under  subparagraph  lA)  to  provide  an  annu- 
ity to  a  former  spouse  who  that  person  mar- 
ried after  becoming  eligible  for  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  unless— 

"'li)  the  person  was  married  to  that  former 
spouse  for  at  least  one  year,  or 

'"Hi)  that  former  spouse  is  the  parent  of 
issue  by  that  marriage. 

"'IC)  An  election  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  be  revoked  except  in  accordance 
with  section  1450(f)  of  this  title  and  is  effec- 
tive as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  month  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  concerned.  This 
paragraph  does  not  provide  the  authority  to 
change  a  designation  previously  made 
under  subsection  (e). 

"'(D)  If  a  person  who  is  married  makes  an 
election  to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  former 
spouse  under  this  paragraph,  that  person's 
spouse  shall  be  notified  of  that  election. 

""(4)  A  person  who  elects  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity to  a  former  spouse  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  13)  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
election,  provide  the  Secretary  concerned 
with  a  written  statement  Hn  a  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  that  Secretary  and  signed  by 
such  person  and  the  former  spouse)  setting 
forth  whether  the  election  is  being  made  pur- 
suant to  a  written  agreement  previously  en- 
tered into  voluntarily  by  such  person  as  a 
part  of  or  incident  to  a  proceeding  of  di- 
vorce, dissolution,  or  annulment  and  (if  so) 
whether  such  voluntary  written  agreement 
has  been  incorporated  in,  or  ratified  or  ap- 
proved by,  a  court  order. ". 

13)  Section  1450  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "at  the  time  the  person 
to  whom  section  1448  applies  became  Enti- 
tled to  retired  or  retainer  pay"  in  subsection 
(a)(4):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(without  regard  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  person  making  the  change 
of  election  to  make  an  election  under  such 
section)"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  lf)ll). 


lb)  In  the  case  of  a  person  wfio  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lA)  of  subsection 
Ib)l3)  of  section  1448  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  las  amended  by  subsection 
(a)l2)),  sueh  subsection  shall  apply  to  that 
person  as  if  the  one-year  period  provided  for 
in  subparagraph  lA)  of  such  subsection 
began  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

lc)(l)  Section  1447(8)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an- 
nulment, or  legal  separation, "  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  an- 
nulment". 

12)  Section  1448la)l3)  is  amended— 

lA)  by  inserting  "for  a  former  spouse" 
after  ""an  annuity"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subparagraphs  lA)  and  IB):  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  both 
places  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  14S0lf)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection"  in 
paragraph  ID:  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "anniUment  or  legal 
separation, "  in  paragraph  12)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'or  annulment,  "■ 

14)  Section  1006(e)(3)  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act 
(title  X  of  Public  Law  97-252:  96  Stat  738) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  1072  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. ". 

EXTENSION  OF  MINIMUM  INCOME  PROVISION  FOR 
CERTAIN  WIDOWS 

Sec.  942.  (a)  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  21,  1972  (10  U.S.C.  1448 
note),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  is,  or  unthin  one  cal- 
endar year  after  that  date  becomes, "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "on  September  21, 
1972,  was,  or  during  the  period  beginning  on 
September  22.  1972.  and  ending  on  March 
20,  1974,  became,". 

lb)  Any  annuity  payable  by  reason  of  sub- 
section la)  shall  be  payable  only  for  months 
after  SepUmber  1983. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  CONTINUING  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  FUNDING  OF  CERTAIN  SURVIVORS'  BENEFITS 

Sec.  943.  Section  156lgllD  of  Public  Law 
97-377  196  Stat  1922)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year": 

(2/  by  striking  out  "from  the  'Retired  Pay, 
Defense'  account  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense": and 

(3)  by  inserting  between  the  first  and 
second  sentences  the  following:  "During 
fiscal  year  1983,  transfers  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  from  the  'Retired  Pay. 
Defense'  account  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. During  subsequent  fiscal  years,  such 
transfers  shall  be  made  from  such  account 
or  from  funds  otherwise  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of 
such  benefits  and  expenses.  ". 

TITLE  X—MILITAR  Y  PERSONNEL 
MATTERS 

Part  A— Officer  Personnel  Management 

AND  Training 

temporary  modification  in  certain  general 

and  flag  officer  grade  umitations 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  Air  Force  author- 
ized under  section  525(b)il)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  be  on  active  duty  in 
the  grade  of  general  is  increased  by  one. 
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(b)  During  fiscal  year  19S4.  the  number  of 
officers  of  the  Navy  authorized  under  sec- 
tion S2S<bH2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  be  on  active  duty  in  grades  aboi'e  rear  ad- 
miral is  increased  by  three.  None  of  the  ad- 
ditional officers  in  grades  above  rear  admi- 
ral authorized  by  this  section  may  be  in  the 
grade  of  admiral 

Ic)  During  fiscal  year  1984.  a  commis- 
sioned officer  serving  in  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  numbers 
and  percentages  of  commissioned  officers  of 
the  grade  of  such  officer  authorized  for  the 
Armed  Force  of  which  he  is  a  member,  except 
that  during  such  year  only  one  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence or  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence as  provided  for  in  section  102  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  ISO  U.S.C.  403) 
or  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff  may  be  exempt  from  such 
numbers  and  percentages  at  any  one  time. 

PERfORMASCE  or  CtVlL  FUNCTIONS  BY  MILITARY 

orricERs 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  Section  973  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  <b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"<b)<l)  This  subsection  applies— 

"lAJ  to  a  regular  officer  of  an  armed  force 
on  the  active-duty  list  (and  a  regular  officer 
of  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  active  duty  pro- 
motion list): 

"IB)  to  a  retired  regular  officer  of  an 
armed  force  serving  on  active  duty  under  a 
caU  or  order  to  active  duty  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  ISO  days;  and 

"(C)  to  a  reserve  officer  of  an  armed  force 
serving  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  order 
to  active  duty  for  a  period  in  excess  of  ISO 
days. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.  an  officer  to  whom  this  subsection  ap- 
plies may  not  hold,  or  exercise  the  functions 
of,  a  civil  office  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States— 

"(i)  that  is  an  elective  office: 

"(ii)  that  requires  an  appointment  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate:  or 

"(Hi)  that  is  a  position  in  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  sections  5312  through  5317 
of  title  5. 

"(B)  An  officer  to  whom  this  subsection 
applies  may  hold  or  exercise  the  functions  of 
a  civil  office  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  is  not  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  when  assigned  or  detailed  to 
that  office  or  to  perform  those  functions. 

"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.  an  officer  to  whom  this  subsection  ap- 
plies may  not  hold  or  exercise,  by  election  or 
appointment,  the  functions  of  a  civil  office 
in  the  government  of  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  territory,  possession,  or  com- 
monwealth of  the  United  States  (or  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  such  govern- 
ment). 

"(41  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  invalidate  any  action  under- 
taken by  an  officer  in  furtherance  of  as- 
signed official  duties. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  in  the 
Navy,  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  imple- 
jnent  this  section. ". 

(b)  Nothing  in  section  973(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
construed— 


(1)  to  invalidate  any  action  undertaken  by 
an  officer  of  an  Armed  Force  in  furtherance 
of  assigned  official  duties:  or 

(2)  to  have  terminated  the  military  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer  of  an  Armed  Force 
by  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  a  civil  office, 
or  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  by  that  offi- 
cer in  furtherance  of  assigned  official 
duties. 

(c)  Nothing  in  section  973(b)(3)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  preclude  a  Reserve  officer  to  whom 
such  section  applies  from  holding  or  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  an  office  described  in 
such  section  for  the  term  to  which  the  Re- 
serve officer  was  elected  or  appointed  if, 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Reserve  officer  accepted  appointment  or 
election  to  that  office  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  appointment  or  election. 

(d)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  to  the  Red 
River  Compact  among  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas",  ap- 
proved December  22,  1980  (94  Stat  3305),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sectiorv 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  may  appoint  a 
regular  officer  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  who  is  serving  on  active 
duty  as  the  Federal  Comniissioner  of  the 
Commission. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  973(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  acceptance  by  a  regular  officer  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  of 
an  appointment  as  the  Federal  Commission- 
er of  the  Commission,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  Federal  Commissioner  and 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  by  such  officer 
shall  not  terminate  or  otherwise  affect  such 
officer's  appointment  as  a  military  officer. ". 

MODirtCATlONS  TO  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1003.  (a)(1)  Section  2101(3)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  student  en- 
rolled in  an  academic  program  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  and  which  re- 
quires more  than  four  academic  years  for 
completion  of  baccalaureate  degree  require- 
ments, including  elective  requirements  of 
the  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
course,  such  term  includes  a  fifth  academic 
year  or  a  combination  of  a  part  of  a  fifth 
academic  year  and  summer  sessions).  ". 

(2)  Section  2104(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "at  least"  before  "two". 

(3)  Section  2107(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a 
student  enrolled  in  an  academic  program 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  and 
which  requires  more  than  four  academic 
years  for  completion  of  baccalaureate  degree 
requirements,  including  elective  require- 
ments of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers '  Train- 
ing Corps  course,  financial  assistance  under 
this  section  may  also  be  provided  during  a 
fifth  academic  year  or  during  a  combina- 
tion of  a  part  of  a  fifth  academic  year  and 
summer  sessions. ". 

(4)  Section  209(a)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "20"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30". 

(b)(1)  Section  2005  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  require, 
as  a  condition  to  the  Secretary  providing  fi- 


nancial assistance  under  section  2107  or 
2107a  of  this  title  to  any  person,  that  such 
person  enter  into  an  agreement  described  in 
subsection  (a).  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  such  sub- 
section, any  agreement  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  provide— 

"(1)  that  if  such  person  fails  to  complete 
the  education  requirements  specified  in  the 
agreement,  the  Secretary  xoill  have  the 
option  to  order  such  person  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
clause  (3)  of  such  subsection  urithout  the 
Secretary  first  ordering  such  person  to 
active  duty  as  provided  for  under  clause  (2) 
of  such  subsection  and  section  2107(f)  and 
2107a(f)  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  that  any  amount  owed  by  such  person 
to  the  United  States  under  such  agreement 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  equal  to  the 
highest  rate  being  paid  by  the  United  States 
on  the  day  on  which  the  reimbursement  is 
determined  to  6e  due  for  securities  having 
maturities  of  ninety  days  or  less  and  shall 
accrue  from  the  day  on  which  the  member  is 
first  notified  of  the  amount  due  to  the 
United  States  as  a  reimbursement  under  this 
section. ". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  agreements 
entered  into  of ter  September  30,  1983. 

(c)(1)  Section  2107(b)(5)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "either"  in  the  matter 
preceding  subparagraph  (AXii): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or":  and 

ID)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)(i)  accept  an  appointment,  if  offered, 
as    a   commissioned   officer  in    the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and 

"(ii)  serve  in  a  reserve  component  of  that 
armed  force  until  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  receipt  of  such  appointment,  unless  such 
appointment  is  otherwise  extended  by  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  2108  of  this  title,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned. ". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2107(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  (S)(CJ"  after  "(SUB)": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  except  that 
performance  of  service  under  clause  (5)IC) 
shall  include  not  less  than  two  years  of 
active  duty. ". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  2107(b)(5)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  after  September  30, 
1983. 

SELECTION  OF  PERSONS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES TO  RECEIVE  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  SERV- 
ICE ACADEMIES 

Sec.  1004.  (a)(1)  Section  4344  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§4344.   Selection  of  persons  from  foreign 

countries 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
permit  not  more  than  40  persons  at  any  one 
time  from  foreign  countries  to  receive  in- 
struction at  the  Academy.  Such  persons  shall 
l>e  in  addition  to  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Corps  of  the  Cadets  of  the  Academy 
under  section  4342  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  de- 


termine the  countries  from  which  persons 
may  be  selected  for  appointment  under  this 
section  and  the  number  of  persons  that  may 
be  selected  from  each  country.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  establish  entrance  qualifi- 
cations and  methods  of  competition  for  se- 
lection among  individual  applicants  under 
this  section  and  shall  select  those  persons 
who  will  be  permitUd  to  receive  instruction 
at  the  Academy  under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  A  person  receiving  instruction 
under  this  section  is  entitled  to  the  pay,  al- 
lowances, and  emoluments  of  a  cadet  ap- 
pointed from  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  same  appropriations. 

"(2)  Each  foreign  country  from  which  a 
cadet  is  permitted  to  receive  instruction  at 
the  Academy  under  this  section  shall  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  instruction,  including  the  cost 
of  pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  unless  a  written 
waiver  of  reimbursement  is  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  prescribe  the  rates  for  reimburse- 
ment under  this  paragraph. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
determines,  a  person  receiving  instruction 
under  this  section  is  subject  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations governing  admission,  attendance, 
discipline,  resignation,  discharge,  dismissal, 
and  graduation  as  a  cadet  at  the  Academy 
appointed  from  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  regulations  with  respect 
to  access  to  classified  information  by  a 
person  receiving  instruction  under  this  sec- 
tion that  differ  from  the  regulations  that 
apply  to  a  cadet  at  the  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States. 

"(2)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  is  not  entitled  to  an  appoint- 
ment in  an  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  graduation  from  the  Academy. 
"(d)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  is  not  subject  to  section  4346(d) 
of  this  title. ". 

(2)  Section  4345  of  such  title  is  repealed. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  403  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
4344  and  4345  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"4344.    Selection    of  persons  from  foreign 
countries. ". 

(b)(1)  Section  6957  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§6957.   Selection  of  persons  from  foreign 

countries 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
permit  not  more  than  40  persons  at  any  one 
time  from  foreign  countries  to  receive  in- 
struction at  the  Academy.  Such  persons  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  midshipmen  under  section  6954  of  this 

tiUe. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  de- 
termine the  countries  from  which  persons 
may  be  selected  for  appointment  under  this 
section  and  the  number  of  persons  that  may 
be  selected  from  each  country.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  establish  entrance  qualifi- 
cations and  methods  of  competition  for  se- 
lection among  individual  applicants  under 
this  section  and  shall  select  those  persons 
who  VJill  be  permitted  to  receive  instruction 
at  the  Academy  under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  A  person  receiving  instruction 
under  this  section  U  entitled  to  the  pay.  al- 
lowances, and  emoluments  of  a  midshipman 
appointed  from  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  same  appropriations. 

"(2)  Each  foreign  country  from  which  a 
midshipman  is  permitted  to  receive  instruc- 


tion at  the  Academy  under  this  section  shall 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of 
providing  such  instruction,  including  the 
cost  of  pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  unless  a  writ- 
ten waiver  of  reimbursement  is  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the  rates  for  reim- 
bursement under  this  paragraph. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
determines,  a  person  receiving  instruction 
under  this  section  is  subject  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations governing  admission,  attendance, 
discipline,  resignation,  discharge,  dismissal, 
and  graduation  as  a  midshipman  at  the 
Academy  appointed  from  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
with  respect  to  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion by  a  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  that  differ  from  the  regulations 
that  apply  to  a  midshipman  at  the  Academy 
appointed  from  the  United  States. 

"(2)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  is  not  entitled  to  an  appoint- 
ment in  an  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  graduation  from  the  Acade- 
my. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  6957  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
603  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"6957.    Selection    of  persons  from  foreign 

countries.". 

(c)ll)   Section    9344    of  title    10,    United 

States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§9344.   Selection  of  persons  from  foreign 

countries 


"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
permit  not  more  than  40  persons  at  any  one 
time  from  foreign  countries  to  receive  in- 
struction at  the  Academy.  Such  persons  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Air  Force  Cadets  of  the  Academy  under 
section  9342  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall 
determine  the  countries  from  which  persons 
may  be  selected  for  appointment  under  this 
section  and  the  number  of  persons  that  may 
be  selected  from  each  country.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  establish  entrance 
qualifications  and  methods  of  competition 
for  selection  among  individual  applicants 
under  this  section  and  shall  select  those  per- 
sons who  will  be  permitted  to  receive  in- 
struction at  the  Academy  under  this  section. 
"'(b)(1)  A  person  receiving  instruction 
under  this  section  is  entitled  to  the  pay,  al- 
lowances, and  emoluTTients  of  a  cadet  ap- 
pointed from  the  United  StaUs,  and  from 
the  same  appropriations. 

""(2)  Each  foreign  country  from  which  a 
cadet  is  permitted  to  receive  instruction  at 
the  Academy  under  this  section  shall  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  instruction,  including  the  cost 
of  pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  unless  a  written 
waiver  of  reimbursement  is  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  prescribe  the  rates  for  reim- 
bursement under  this  paragraph. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  determines,  a  person  receimng  in- 
struction under  this  section  is  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  governing  admission,  at- 
tendance, discipline,  resignation,  discharge, 
dismissal,  and  graduation  as  a  cadet  at  the 
Academy  appointed  from  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
with  respect  to  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion by  a  person  receiving  instruction  under 
thU  section  that  differ  from  the  regulations 


that  apply  to  a  cadet  at  the  Academy  ap- 
pointed from  the  United  States. 

""(2)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  is  not  entitled  to  an  appoint- 
ment in  an  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  graduation  from  the  Academy. 

"(d)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  is  not  subject  to  section  9346(d) 
of  this  title. ". 

(2)  Seciion  9345  of  such  title  U  repealed. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  903  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
9344  and  9345  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"'9344.    Selection    of  persons  from  foreign 
countries. ". 

(d)(1)  Sections  4344(b)(2),  6957(b)(2),  and 
9344(b)(2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  this  section,  do  not  apply  to  the 
cost  of  proxnding  instruction  to  a  person 
who,  before  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
enUred  the  UniUd  States  Military  Academy, 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  or  the 
UniUd  States  Air  Force  Academy  under  sec- 
tion 4344,  4345.  6957,  9344,  or  9345  of  such 
title,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  such  date. 
Any  such  person  shall  be  counted  against 
the  maximum  of  40  persons  who  may  attend 
the  Academy  concerned  at  any  time  under 
any  of  those  sections. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  apply  to  each  person  entering  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  or  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  after  that  effective  date. 


NOMINATIONS  TO  SERVICE  ACADEMIES  FROM 
GUAM  AND  FORMER  CANAL  ZONE  AREA 

Sec.  1005.  (a)(1)  Clause  (10)  of  section 
4342(a)  of  titte  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
American  Samoa.". 

(2)  Clause  (10)  of  section  6954(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  One  from  American  Samoa,  nomi- 
nated by  the  DeUgate  in  Congress  from 
American  Samoa. ". 

(3)  Clause  (10)  of  section  9342(a)  of  avch 
titte,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa, 
nominated  by  the  DeUgate  in  Congress  from 
American  Samoa. ". 

(b)(1)  Clause  (8)  of  section  4342(a)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(8)  One  cadet  nominated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
from  the  children  of  civilian  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Government  residing  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States. ". 

(2)  Clause  (8)  of  section  6954(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  One  nominated  by  the  AdminUtrator 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  from  the 
children  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  United 
States  residing  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  ". 

(3)  Clause  (8)  of  section  9342(a)  of  such 
titte  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  One  cadet  nominated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
from  the  children  of  civilian  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Government  residing  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States. ". 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CmZENS  Of  NORTHERN 
MARIANA  ISIANDS  AS  COMMISSIONED  OmCERS 

Sec.  1006.  (a)  NotwithataJiding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  respecting  citizenship  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  covenant  entitled  "A  Cov- 
enant to  establish  a  Commonicealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States  of  America" 
(approved  on  March  24,  2976,  by  Public  Law 
94-241),  a  citizen  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  who  indicates  in  writing  to  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  an  intent  to  become  a  citizen, 
and  not  a  national,  of  the  United  States 
upon  full  implementation  of  such  covenant, 
and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for  military 
service  under  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, may  be  appointed  as  an  officer  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
appointed  or  enrolled  in  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program  of  any  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  chapter  103  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  may  be  selected 
to  be  a  participant  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  program 
under  chapter  105  of  such  title. 

lb)  This  section  shall  expire  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

TRANSFER  OF  PVBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
TO  OTHER  UNIFORMED  SER  VICES 

Sxc.  1007.  laXl)  Section  716  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  716.     Commissioned     officers:     transfers 
among  the  armed  forces,  the  National  Oce- 
anic   and    Atmospheric    Administration, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service 
"la)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,    the    President,    within    authorized 
strengths  and  unth  the  consent  of  the  officer 
involved,   rnay  transfer  any  commissioned 
officer  of  a  uniformed  service  from  his  uni- 
formed  service  to.  and  appoint  him  in,  an- 
other uniformed  service.    The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  jointly  es- 
tablish,   by    regulations    approved    by    the 
President,  policies  and  procedures  for  such 
transfers  and  appointments. 

"IbJ  An  officer  transferred  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  assigned  precedence  or  rela- 
tive rank  higher  than  that  which  he  held  on 
the  day  before  the  transfer. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  'uniformed  service' 
means  any  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Commis- 
sioned Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  or  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. ". 

12)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
41  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"716.      Commissioned      officers:      transfers 
among   the   armed  forces,    the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service. ". 
Ib)(l)  Chapter  S3  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovoing 
new  section: 

"§1043.  Service  credit  service  in  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion or  the  Public  Health  Service 
"Active  commissioned  service  m  the  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration or  the  Public  Health  Service  shall 
be  credited  as  active  commissioned  service 
in  the  armed  forces  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  retirement  eliffiiyility  and  com- 


puting the  retired  pay  of  a  member  of  the 
arm^d  forces. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  u  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1043.  Service  credit  service  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration    or     the     Public 
Health  Service. ". 
(c)(1)  Section  533(a)(1)  of  such   title  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,   or 
the  Public   Health  Service"  after   "in  any 
armed  force". 

(2)  Section  1174<i)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(i)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Active  commissioned  service  in  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration or  the  Public  Health  Service  shall 
be  credited  as  active  service  in  the  armed 
forces  for  the  purposes  of  this  sectiOTL  ". 

(3)  Section  3353(a)(1)  of  such  tiUe  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapters  337  and  363" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  chapter 
and  chapter  363":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  or  the 
Public  Health  Service"  after  "in  any  armed 
force". 

(4)  Section  5600(a)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  or 
the  Public  Health  Service"  after  "in  any 
armed  force". 

(5)  Section  83S3(a)(l)  of  such  title  u 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapters  837  and  863" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  chapter 
and  chapter  863":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  or  the 
Public  Health  Service"  after  "in  any  armed 
force". 

(d)  Clause  (13)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  10.  1956  (33  U.S.C.  8S7a(a)).  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  Section  716.  Commissioned  officers: 
transfers  among  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Public  Health  Service. ". 

Part  B— Reserve  Component  Management 
bonuses  for  enustments.  reenustments,  and 

voluntary  extensions  of  service  in  ele- 
ments of  the  ready  reserve  other  than 

the  selected  reser  ve 

Sec.  1011.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  37.  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  308f  the  following  new  sections: 
"§  308g.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  enlistment  in 

elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve  other  than 

the  Selected  Reserve 

"(a)  An  eligible  person  who  enlists  in  a 
combat  or  combat  support  skill  of  an  ele- 
ment (other  than  the  Selected  Reserve)  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  for  a  term 
of  enlistment  of  not  less  than  six  years,  and 
who  has  not  previously  served  in  an  armed 
force,  may  be  paid  a  bonus  as  provided  in 
sutuectton  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  and  the  amount  and 
method  of  payment  of  a  bonus  under  this 
section  shall  t>e  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section,  except  that  the 
ajnount  of  such  n  tmnus  may  not  exceed 
1 1.000. 

"(c)  A  t>onus  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  for  a  term  of  enlistment  to  any 
person  who  fails  to  complete  satisfactorily 


initial  active  duty  for  training  or  who,  upon 
completion  of  initial  active  duty  for  train- 
ing, elects  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  enlistment  in  the  Selected  Reserve  or  in 
an  active  component  of  an  armed  force. 

"(d)  A  person  who  receives  a  bonus  pay- 
ment under  this  section  and  who  fails 
during  the  period  for  which  the  t>onus  was 
paid  to  serve  satisfactorily  in  the  element  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  with  respect  to  which  the 
bonus  was  paid  shall  refund  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  ttonus  paid  to 
such  person  as  the  period  which  such  person 
failed  to  serve  satisfactorily  bears  to  the 
total  period  for  which  the  bonus  was  paid. 

"(e)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  imposed  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  is,  for  all  purposes,  a  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States. 

"(f)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  is  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  an  enlistment  for  which 
a  t>onus  was  paid  under  this  section  does 
not  discharge  the  person  receiving  such 
bonus  payment  from  the  debt  arising  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  sectioTL  This  subsec- 
tion applies  to  any  case  commenced  under 
title  11  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1984. 

"(g)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under 
his  jurisdiction  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard  when  it 
is  not  operatinfi  as  a  service  in  the  Navy. 

"(h)  A  bonus  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  any  person  for  on  enlistment  after 
September  30.  1985. 

"§  308K  Special  pay:  bonus  for  reenlistment, 
enlistment,  or  voluntary  extension  of  en- 
listment in  elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
other  than  the  Selected  Reserve 

"(a)(1)  An  eligible  person  who  is  or  has 
been  a  member  of  an  armed  force  and  who 
reenlists,  enlists,  or  voluntarily  extends  an 
enlistment  in  a  combat  or  combat  support 
skill  of  an  element  (other  than  the  Selected 
Reserve)  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed 
force  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years 
beyond  any  other  period  the  person  is  obli- 
gated to  serve  may  be  paid  a  bonus  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  A  tfonus  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  a  person  who  has  failed  to  com- 
plete satisfactorily  any  original  term  of  en- 
listment in  the  armed  forces. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  and  the  amount  and 
method  of  payment  of  a  bonus  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescrH>ed  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  except  that  the  amount  of  such 
a  bonus  may  not  exceed  $900. 

"(c)  A  person  who  receives  a  bonus  pay- 
ment under  this  section  and  who  fails 
during  the  period  for  which  the  bonus  was 
paid  to  serve  satisfactorily  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve shall  refund  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  the  bonus  paid  to  such  person  as 
the  period  which  such  person  failed  to  serve 
satisfactorily  t>€ars  to  the  total  period  for 
which  the  bonus  was  paid. 

"(d)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  imposed  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  is.  for  all  purposes,  a  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States. 

"(e)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  is  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  a  reenlistment,  enlist- 
ment, or  extension  for  which  a  bonus  was 
paid  under  this  section  does  not  discharge 


the  person  receiving  such  bonus  payment 
from  the  debt  arising  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  This  subsection  applies  to  any 
case  commenced  under  title  11  after  the  daU 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1984. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces 
under  his  jurisdiction  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard  when 
it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy. 

"(g)  A  ftontis  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  any  person  for  a  reenlistment,  en- 
listment, or  voluntary  extension  of  an  en- 
listment after  September  30,  1985. ". 

(b)(1)  Section  308d  of  such  title  U  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sectioTis  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
item  308d:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  308f  the  following  new  items: 
"308g.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  enlistment  in 

elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
other  than  the  Selected  Reserve. 
"308h.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  reenlistment, 
enlistment,  or  voluntary  exten- 
sion of  enlistment  in  elements 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  other 
than  the  Selected  Reserve. ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1983. 

(d)  During  fiscal  year  1984,  not  more  than 
tl2.000.000  may  be  expended  to  carry  out 
sections  308g  and  308h  of  tiUe  37.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)). 

EXTENSION  OF  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  CARE  FOR 
RESERVISTS 

Sec.   1012.   (a)(1)  Chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1074  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1074a.  Medical  and  dental  care  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  for  injuries 
incurred  or  aggravated  while  traveling  to 
and  from  inactive  duty  training 
"(a)  Under  joint  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  is  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efits   described    in    subsection    (b)   for   an 
injury    incurred    or   aggravated    while    the 
member  w  traveling  directly  to  or  from  the 
place  at  which  he  is  to  perform^  or  has  per- 
formed, inactive  duty  training,   unless  the 
injury  is  incurred  or  aggrevated  as  the  result 
of  the  member's  own  gross  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct 
"(b)  A  person  described  in  subsection  (a)  is 

entitled  to— 

"(1)  the  medical  and  dental  care  appropri- 
ate for  the  treatment  of  his  injury  until  the 
resulting  disability  cannot  be  materially  im- 
proved by  further  hospitalization  or  treat- 
menU  and 
"(2)  subsistence  during  hospitalization.  . 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1074  the 
following  new  item: 

"1074a.  Medical  and  dental  care  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services 
for  injuries  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated  while   traveling   to   and 
from  inactive  duty  training. ". 
lb)  Section  204  of  title  37.   United  States 
Code,    is   amended   by   adding   at   the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  A  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  U  entitUd  to  medical  or  dental  care 


under  section  1074a  of  tiOe  10  is  entitled  to 
travel  and  transportation  allowances,  or  a 
monetary  allowance  in  place  thereof,  for 
necessary  travel  incident  to  such  care,  and 
return  to  his  home  upon  discharge  from 
treatment ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  in  cases  of  inju- 
ries incurred  or  aggravated  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

TEST  PROGRAM  ON  UMITED  USE  OF  COMMISSARY 
STORES  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE 

Sec.  1013.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  carry  out  in  one  or  more  areas  of  the 
United  States  a  test  program  under  which 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  permitted  to  use  com- 
missary stores  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  number  of  days  each  year  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  the  member  performs  active 
duty  for  training  as  a  member  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve.  Under  any  such  test  program,  a 
member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  shall  be  per- 
mitted a  period  of  one  year,  from  the  date  on 
which  the  member  performs  active  duty  for 
training,  to  use  a  day  of  eligibility  for  using 
commissary  stores. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  test  program  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  September  30,  1984.  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  he  determines  appropriate. 

GRADE  DETERMINATION  FOR  PERSONS  RECEIVING 
ORIGINAL  APPOINTMENTS  AS  RESERVE  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  OR  AIR  FORCE 

Sec  1014.  (a)  Section  3359  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  commissioned  grade  in  which  a  person 
credited  unth  service  under  section  3353  of 
this  title  is  originally  appointed  as  a  reserve 
officer  of  the  Army  (based  on  the  service 
credited  under  that  section)  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  origi- 
nally appointed  as  a  reserve  officer  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  during  the  period 
beginning  on  October  1.  1983,  and  ending  on 
September  30,  1985,  and  who  is  credited  with 
service  under  section  3353  of  this  title,  the 
commissioned  grade  in  which  that  person  is 
appointed  (based  on  the  service  crediUd 
under  that  section)  shall  be  determined  as 

follows:  ,         ^    ^  , 

"(1)  For  persons  with  at  least  four,  but  less 
than  14,  years  of  service— captain. 

"12)  For  persons  with  at  least  14,  but  less 
than  21,  years  of  service— major. 

"13)  For  persons  with  at  least  21  years  of 
service— lieutenant  colonel 

"14)  For  persons  with  at  least  23  years  of 
service— lieutenant  colonel  or  colonel,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  determines. ". 

lb)  Section  8359  of  title  10,  United  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
the  commissioned  grade  in  which  a  person 
credited  with  service  under  section  8353  of 
this  title  is  originally  appointed  as  a  reserve 
officer  of  the  Air  Force  with  a  designation  as 
a  medical  officer  (based  on  the  service  cred- 
ited under  that  section)  shall  be  determined 
as  follows:";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  subsectiorv 


fb)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  origi- 
nally  appointed  as  a  reserve  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  with  a  designation  as  a  medical 
officer  during  the  period  t>eginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983.  and  ending  on  Septemt>er  30, 
1985.  and  who  is  credited  unth  service  under 
section  8353  of  this  title,  the  commissioned 
grade  in  which  that  person  is  appointed 
(based  on  the  service  credited  under  that 
section)  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  persons  loith  at  least  four,  but  less 
than  14,  years  of  service — captain. 

"(2)  For  persons  with  at  Uast  14,  but  less 
than  21,  years  of  service— major. 

"(3)  For  persons  with  at  least  21  years  of 
service— lieutenant  colonel 

"(4)  For  persons  with  at  least  23  years  of 
service— lieutenant  colonel  or  colonel  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  determines. ". 

(c)  Reserve  officers  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Army  and  Reserve  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  designated  as  medical  officers  who 
have  at  least  four  years  of  commissioned 
service  and  who  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  have  a  reserve  grade  below 
the  grade  of  captain  shall  be  eligibte  for  im- 
mediate promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  if 
otherwise  qualified 


PROMOTION  OF  CERTAIN  RESERVE  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS  SERVING  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Sec.  1015.  (a)ll)  Section  3380  of  tiOe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§3380.  Commissioned  officers:  promotion 
of  reserve  commissioned  officers  on  active 
duty  and  not  on  the  active  duty  list 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  reserve  commissioned  officer  on 
active  duty  for  duty  described  in  clause 
(1)(B),  IDIC).  or  17)  of  section  5231b)  of  this 
title  who  is  recommended  by  a  selection 
board  for  promotion  to.  or  found  qualified 
for  Federal  recognition  iru  a  higher  reserve 
grade  may,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  524  of 
this  title,  be  promoted  to  or  extended  Federal 
recognition  in  such  higher  reserve  grade  and 
may  continue  to  serve  on  active  duty,  or  be 
ordered  to  serve  on  active  duty,  in  such 
higher  reserve  grade. 

"lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  service  in  grade  for  promotion 
purposes  only  of  any  reserve  commissioned 
officer  who  is  promoted  to  or  extended  Fed- 
eral recognition  in  a  higher  reserve  grade 
but  whose  promotion  to  or  recognition  in 
such  higher  reserve  grade  was  delayed  solely 
because  of  limitations  imposed  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  subsection  la)  or 
contained  in  section  524  of  thU  title,  is  the 
date  such  officer  would  have  been  promoted 
to  or  recognized  in  such  higher  reserve  grade 
if  the  limitations  did  not  exist  In  comput- 
ing service  in  grade  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  date  for  discharge  or  transfer 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  under  chapter  363  of 
this  title,  the  date  the  officer  would  have 
been  promoted  to  or  recognized  in  such 
higher  grade  had  the  limitations  not  existed 
shall  be  considered  the  date  of  promotion  to 
or  recognition  in  such  higher  grade. 

"Ic)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  subsection  la)  shall 
prohibit  the  promotion  of  an  officer  under 
the  authority  of  that  subsection  untess  the 
duty  assignment  of  the  officer  requires  a 
higher  grade  than  the  grade  currenUy  held 
by  the  officer. 

"Id)  The  authority  to  promote  officers 
under  this  section  shall  expire  on  September 
30.  1985.". 
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<2)  The  item  relating  to  section  3380  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beffinning  of  chapter 
337  of  mch  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lovs: 

"3380.  Commissioned  officers:  promotion  of 
reserve  commissioned  officers 
on  active  duty  and  not  on  the 
active  duty  list ". 

IbJtV  Section  8380  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§8380.   Commissioned  officers:  promotion 

of  reserve  commissioned  officers  on  active 

duty  and  not  on  the  active  duty  list 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  reserve  commissioned  officer  on 
active  duty  for  duty  described  in  clause 
(DIB).  (IXC),  or  (7)  of  section  S23(b)  of  this 
title  who  is  recomjnerided  by  a  selection 
board  for  promotion  to.  or  found  qualified 
for  Federal  recognition  in,  a  higher  reserve 
grade  may.  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  524  of 
this  title,  be  promoted  to  or  extended  Federal 
recognition  in  such  higher  reserve  grade  and 
may  continue  to  serve  on  active  duty,  or  be 
ordered  to  serve  on  active  duty,  in  such 
higher  reserve  grade. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  service  in  grade  for  promotion 
purposes  only  of  any  reserve  cornmissioned 
officer  who  is  promoted  to  or  extended  Fed- 
eral recognition  in  a  higher  reserve  grade 
but  whose  promotion  to  or  recognition  in 
such  higher  reserve  grade  was  delayed  solely 
because  of  limitations  imposed  m  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  sut)section  (a)  or 
contained  in  section  524  of  this  title,  is  the 
date  such  officer  would  have  been  promoted 
to  or  recognized  in  such  higher  reserve  grade 
if  the  limitatioTis  did  not  exist  In  comput- 
ing service  in  grade  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  date  for  discharge  or  transfer 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  under  chapter  863  of 
this  title,  the  date  the  officer  would  have 
been  promoted  to  or  recognized  m  such 
higher  grade  had  the  limitations  not  existed 
shall  be  considered  the  date  of  promotion  to 
or  recognition  in  such  higher  grade. 

"(c)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
prohibit  the  promotion  of  an  officer  under 
the  authority  of  that  subsection  unless  the 
duty  assignment  of  the  officer  requires  a 
higher  grade  than  the  grade  currently  held 
by  the  officer. 

"Id)  The  authority  to  promote  officers 
under  this  section  shall  expire  on  September 
30,  1985. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  8380  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
837  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"8380.  Commissioned  officers:  promotion  of 
reserve  commissioned  officers 
on  active  duty  and  not  on  the 
active  duty  list ". 

COMPUTATION  Of  YEARS  Of  SERVICE  FOR  MANDA- 
TORY TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  R£SERVISTS  TO 
THE  RETIRED  RESERVE 

Sec.  1016.  (a)  Section  3853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (A);  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subclause  (B)  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Public  Law  85-861":  and 

(2)  by  strilcing  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Sections  3360(b)  and  3360(c)  of  such 
title  are  each  amended  by  strilcing  out  the 
last  sentence. 


(c)  Section  8853  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  try  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1): 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1983,  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ORDER  CERTAIN  RETIRED  MEM- 
BERS OF  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  TO  ACTIVE 
DUTY 

Sec  1017.  (a)  Section  675  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  688"aJUr  "672(a)". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  688  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  a  member  of 
the  Retired  Reserve  who  has  completed  at 
least  20  years  of  active  service,  or  a  meml>er 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps 
Reserve"  in  the  first  sentence  after  "Marine 
Corps  ■'. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "A  retired  member 
of  the  Regular  Army.  Regular  Navy.  Regular 
Air  Force,  or  Regular  Marine  Corps"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "A  member  ordered  to 
active  duty  under  this  section". 

(3)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"§688.  Retired  members". 

(4)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
39  of  such  title  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"688.  Retired  members. ". 

AITHORITY  TO  PERMFT  RETIRED  ENUSTED  MEM- 
BERS OF  REGULAR  COMPONENTS  TO  BE  PLACED 
VOLUNTARIL  Y  IN  THE  R£AD  Y  RESER  VE 

Sec.  1018.  Section  269(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  prescrH>e,  any  qualified 
memt>er  of  a  reserve  component  or  any 
qualified  retired  enlisted  member  of  a  regu- 
lar component  may,  upon  his  request,  be 
placed  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  However,  a 
mem.ber  of  the  Retired  Reserve  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  or  a  retired  enlisted  member  of  a 
regular  component  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  unless  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned makes  a  special  finding  that  the 
member's  services  in  the  Ready  Reserve  are 
indispensable.  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
not  delegate  his  authority  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence. ", 

VAUDATtON  OF  CERTAIN  ARMY  APPOINTMENTS 
MADE  IN  GRADES  ABOVE  THE  GRADE  OF  SECOND 
LIEUTENANT 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  appointment  of  a  person 
as  a  reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army  in  a  grade  atwve  second  lieutenant 
that  was  made  during  the  period  beginning 
on  September  15.  1981  (the  effective  date  of 
the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  (Public  Law  96-513:  94  Stat  2835)).  and 
ending  on  August  24.  1982  (the  date  of  a  De- 
partment of  the  Army  directive  which  termi- 
nated the  appointments  of  reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  above  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  under  appointment  criteria  in 
effect  before  the  effective  dale  of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act)  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  a  valid  appoint- 
ment in  the  grade  in  which  the  appointment 
w<u  made,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  offi- 
cer concerned. 

(b)(1)  A  reserve  commissioned  officer 
whose  appointment  in  a  grade  above  second 
lieutenant  is  validated  by  subsection  (a)  is 


entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  ben- 
efits of  the  grade  to  which  appointed  as  of 
the  original  date  of  that  appointment, 
except  that  such  officer  is  not  entitled  to 
any  increase  in  pay  or  allotvances  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(2)  An  appointment  validated  tyy  subsec- 
tion (a)  supersedes  any  appointment  or  en- 
listment of  the  person  concerned  made  be- 
tween August  25,  1982,  and  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 


Part  C- 


■  Other  Personnel  Mamaoement 
Provisions 


AUTHORITY  OF  PRESIDENT  TO  SUSPEND  CERTAIN 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  PROMOTION,  RETIREItBNT, 
AND  SEPARATION 

Sec.  1021.  (a)  Chapter  39  of  titU  10.  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 673b  the  following  new  sectioTL- 
"§673c.  Authority  of  President  to  suspend 
certain  laws  relating  to  promotion,  retire- 
ment, and  separation 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  during  any  period  members  of  a  re- 
serve component  are  serving  on  active  duty 
pursuant  to  an  order  to  active  duty  under 
authority  of  sections  672,  673,  or  673b  of  this 
title,  the  President  may  suspend  any  provi- 
sion of  law  relating  to  promotion,  retire- 
ment or  separation  applicable  to  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who  the  Presi- 
dent determines  is  essential  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  A  suspension  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (a)  shaU  terminate  (1) 
upon  release  from  active  duty  of  members  of 
the  reserve  component  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  the  authority  of  sections  672, 
673,  or  673b,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  (2)  at 
such  time  as  the  President  determines  the 
circumstances  which  required  the  action  of 
ordering  members  of  the  reserve  component 
to  active  duty  no  longer  exist  whichever  i* 
earlier. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  39  of  such  title  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  t>elow  the  item  relating 
to  section  673b  the  following  new  iterrL 
"673c.  Authority  of  President  to  suspend  cer- 
tain  laws    relating   to  promo- 
tion,   retirement    and   separa- 
tion. ". 

AUTHORITY  TO  INCREASE  TOTAL  INITIAL  TERM  OF 
SERVICE  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  1022.  (a)(1)  Section  511  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "six 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  less 
than  six  years  nor  more  than  eight  years"; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "six 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  less 
than  six  years  nor  more  than  eight  years". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  persons 
who  enlist  under  the  authority  of  subsection 
(b)  or  (d)  of  section  511  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  60  or  more  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)(li  Subsection  (a)  of  section  651  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  person  who  becomes  a  member 
of  an  armed  force,  other  than  a  person  de- 
ferred under  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  6(d)(1)  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  456(d)(1))  shall  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  for  a  total  initial  period 
of  not  less  than  six  years  nor  more  than 
eight  years,  as  provided  in  regulations  pre- 


scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
armed  forces  under  his  jurisdiction  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy,  unless  such  person  is 
sooner  discharged  under  such  regulations 
because  of  personal  hardship.  Any  part  of 
such  service  that  is  not  active  duty  or  that  is 
active  duty  for  training  shall  be  performed 
in  a  reserve  component ". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  persons 
who  enter  the  Armed  Forces  60  or  more  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

VARIABLE  TERMS  FOR  ENUSTMENTS  AND 
REENLISTMENTS  IN  REGULAR  COMPONENTS 

Sec  1023.  Section  505  of  title  10,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years"  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  Uast  two  but  not  more  than  six 
years". 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

EXTENSION  of  PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  CERTAIN 
ACCUMULATED  LEAVE  MAY  BE  USED 

Sec  1031.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
701(f)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "third"  after  "end  of 

the".  ^        V      , 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  i« 'leave  ac- 
cumulated under  section  701(f)  of  such  title 
after  September  30.  1980. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  was 
authorized  under  section  701(f)  of  such  title 
to  accumulate  90  days'  leave  during  fiscal 
year  1980,  1981,  or  1982  and  lost  any  leave 
at  the  end  of  fUcal  year  1981,  1982.  or  1983. 
respectively,  because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
last  sentence  of  such  section,  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount 
of  the  leave  lost  and  may  retain  leave  in 
excess  of  60  days  until  (A)  September  30, 
1984,  or  (B)  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year 
after  the  year  in  which  such  leave  was  accu- 
mulated, whichever  U  later,  but  in  no  case 
may  such  a  member  accumulate  leave  in 
excess  of  90  days. 

(3)  Section  404  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  1983  (Public  Law 
97-252:  96  Stat  725),  is  repealed. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  REMAINS  OF  MILITARY 
RETIREES  DYING  IN  MILITARY  HOSPITALS 

Sec.   1032.   (a)(1)  Chapter  75   of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1490.  Transportation  of  remains  of  mem- 
bers entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  who 
die  in  a  military  medical  facility 
"(a)  Subject   to  subsection    (b),    when   a 
member  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  or 
equivalent  pay  dies  while  properly  admitted 
under  chapter  55  of  this  tiUe  to  a  medical 
facility  of  the  armed  forces  located  in  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
transport  the  remains,   or  pay  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  remains,  of  the  decedent  to 
the  place  of  burial  of  the  decedent 

"(b)(1)  Transportation  provided  under 
this  section  may  not  be  to  a  place  outside 
the  United  States  or  to  a  place  further  from 
the  place  of  death  than  the  decedent's  last 
place  of  permanent  residence,  and  any 
amount  paid  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
place  of  death  to  the  decedent's  last  place  of 
permanent  residence. 

"(2)  Transportation  of  the  remains  of  a  de- 
cedent may  not  be  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion if  such  transportation  is  authorized  by 


sections  1481  and  1482  of  this  titU  or  by 
chapter  23  of  title  38. 

"(c)  In  this  section.  United  States  in- 
cludes the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  StaUs.".  .      . 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  f>egtnning 
of  such  chapUr  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1490.  Transportation  of  remains  of  mem- 
bers entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  who  die  in  a  mili- 
tary medical  facility. ". 

(b)  Section  1490  of  titU  10,  UniUd  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  the  re- 
mains of  persons  dying  after  September  30. 
1983. 

FEE  FOR  VETERINARY  SERVICES 

Sec.  1033.  Effective  on  October  1,  1984,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require  that  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  pay  a  fee  of  tlO 
for  each  time  that  a  pet  of  such  member  U 
provided  veterinary  care  service  by  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

EXTENSION  OF  PILOT  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  LOAN  REPAYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  1034.  Section  902(g)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2141  note),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1984". 

TITLE  XI-NATO  AND  RELATED 
MATTERS 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  DEFENSE  COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  1101.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  interna- 
tional Obligations  incurred  by  the   UniUd 
States  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization's   Long-Term    Defense    Program 
for  the  rapid  reinforcement  of  Europe,  and 
recognizing  that  such  action  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  UniUd  StaUs,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  to  carry  out  commit- 
ments of  the  UniUd  StaUs  under  the  UniUd 
States-German  Wartime  Host  Nation  Sup- 
port Agreement  of  April  15.  1982.  and  under 
the   Prepositioned   Materiel   Configured   m 
Unit  Sets  (POMCUS)  program  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  include  in  his  annucU  report  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  describing  the  status 
of  implementation  of  such  agreement  and 
program,  including  his  assessment  of  wheth- 
er  our   allies   are    bearing   their  equitable 
share  under  such  agreement  and  program 
and   whether   the   implementation   of  such 
agreement  and  program  adversely  affects  the 
readiness  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

REPORT  ON  ALLIED  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
COMMON  DEFENSE 

SEC.  1102.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  in- 
creasing military  threat  faced  by  the  West- 
em  World  and  in  view  of  the  growth,  rela- 
tive to  the  United  States,  in  the  economic 
strength  of  Japan,  Canada,  and  a  number  of 
Western  European  countries  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  on  April  4,  1949,  and  the  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  treaty  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  on  January  19, 
1960  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

ID  the  burdens  of  mutual  defense  now  as- 
sumed by  some  of  the  countries  aUied  with 
the  United  States  under  those  agreements 
are  not  commensurate  with  their  economic 

resources:  uATn 

(2)   since   May    1978,    when    each    NATO 

member  nation  agreed  to  increase  real  de- 

fense  spending  annually  in  the  range  of  3 


percent  most  NATO  members,  except  for  the 
UniUd  States,  have  faiUd  to  meet  the  3  per- 
cent real  growth  commitment  consistently 
and  performance  toward  this  goal  in  1983  is 
estimaUd  to  t>e  the  most  deficient  on  aver- 
age, since  the  goal  was  established: 

(3)  since  May  1981,  when  the  Government 
of  Japan  established  its  policy  to  defend  the 
air  and  sea  lines  of  communication  out  to 
1,000  nautical  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Japan,  progress  to  develop  the  necessary 
self-defense  capabilities  to  fulfiU  that  pledge 
has  been  extremely  disappointing: 

(4)  Japan  is  the  aUy  of  the  UniUd  States 
with  the  greatest  potential  for  improving  its 
self-defense  capabilities  and  should  therefore 
rapidly  increase  its  annual  defense  spending 
to  the  levels  required  to  fulfill  that  pUdge 
and  to  enabU  Japan  to  be  capabU  of  an  ef- 
fective conventional  self-defense  capability 
by  1990.  including  the  capability  to  carry 
out  its  1,000-mile  defense  policy,  a  develop- 
ment that  would  be  consonant  not  only  with 
Japan's  current  prominent  position  in  the 
family  of  nations  but  also  with  its  unique 
sensibilities  on  the  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
sensibilities  that  are  recognized  and  respect- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  United  StaUs:  and 

15)  the  continued  unwillingness  of  such 
countries  to  increase  their  contributions  to 
the  common  defense  to  more  appropriate 
levels  will  endanger  the  vitality,  effective- 
ness, and  cohesiveness  of  the  alliances  be- 
tween  those  countries  and  the  UniUd  States. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  seek  from  each  sig- 
natory country  (other  than  the  UniUd 
StaUs)  of  the  two  treaties  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  acceptance  of  inUmational  secu- 
rity responsibilities  and  an  agreement  to 
make  contributions  to  the  common  defense 
which  are  commensuraU  with  the  economic 
resources  of  such  country,  including,  when 
appropriate,  an  increase  in  host  nation  sup- 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  laUr  than  March 
1,  1984,  a  classified  report  containing— 
'  lA)  a  comparison  of  the  fair  and  equitabU 
shares  of  the  mutual  defense  burdens  of 
these  alliances  that  should  be  borne  by  the 
UniUd  States,  by  other  member  nations  of 
the  North  AUantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO),  and  by  Japan,  based  upon  econom- 
ic strength  and  other  relevant  factors,  and 
the  actual  defense  efforts  of  each  nation  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  disparitUs 
that  currenUy  exist  and  their  impact  on 
mutual  defense  efforts: 

(B)  a  description  of  efforts  by  the  UniUd 
States  and  of  other  efforts  to  eliminate  exist- 
ing disparities: 

(C)  estimates  of  the  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1983  projected  for 
each  NATO  member  nation  compared  ioith 
the  annual  real  growth  goal  in  the  range  of  3 
percent  set  in  May  1978: 

(D)  a  description  of  the  defense-related 
initiatives  undertaken  by  each  NATO 
member  nation  within  the  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending  of  such  nation  in  fiscal  year 

1984: 

(E)  an  explanation  of  those  instances  in 
which  the  commitments  to  real  growth  in 
defense  spending  have  not  been  realized  and 
a  description  of  efforts  being  made  by  the 
United  States  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  these 
important  NATO  commitments: 

(F)  a  description  of  the  activities  of  each 
NATO  member  and  Japan  to  enhance  the  se- 
curity and  stability  of  the  Southwest  Asia 
region  and  to  assume  additional  missions 
for  their  own  defense  as  the  United  StaUs  al- 
locates additional  resources  to  the  mUsion 
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of  protecting  Western  interests  in  iDorld 
areas  not  covered  by  the  system  of  Western 
Alliances;  and 

IGi  a  description  of  what  additional  ac- 
tions the  executive  branch  plajis  to  take 
should  the  efforts  by  the  United  States  re- 
ferred to  in  clauses  (B)  and  (E)  faiL  and,  in 
those  instances  where  such  additional  ac- 
tions do  not  include  consideration  of  the 
repositioning  of  American  troops,  a  detailed 
explanation  as  to  why  such  repositioning  is 
not  (>eing  so  considered. 

I2J  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  more  than  30 
days  after  the  submission  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (II  an  unclassified 
report  containing  the  matters  set  forth  in 
clauses  (A)  through  IG>  of  such  paragraph. 

UMlTATfON  ON  NUMBER  OF  MIUTARY  PERSONNEL 
STATIONED  IN  EUROPE 

Sec.  1103.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (bi  and  ic>.  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting an  end-strength  level,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  ashore  in  European  member  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  at  any  level  in  excess  of  315.600. 

(bJ  A  number  of  United  States  military 
personnel  in  excess  of  315.600,  but  not  in 
excess  of  320,000.  may  be  permanently  as- 
signed to  duty  ashore  in  such  European  na- 
tiOTis  as  of  September  30.  1984.  if— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress  in  writing  that 
on  September  30.  1984.  the  total  number  of 
military  personnel  of  NATO  member  na- 
tions, other  than  the  United  States,  sta- 
tioned in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
will  not  be  less  than  the  total  number  of 
military  personnel  of  such  member  nations 
stationed  in  that  country  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(21  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  on  or  after  June  1.  1984. 
that  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1985  and  the  Five-Year 
Defense  Plan  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1989  give  sig- 
nificant priority  to  programs  directly  in- 
tended to  improve  NATO's  cont}entional  ca- 
pabilities, particularly  its  capability  for 
deep  interdiction; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
ducted a  thorough  and  detailed  analysis  of 
the  United  States  force  and  support  struc- 
ture in  Europe  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submits  to  Congress  on  or  after  June  1. 
1984,  with  his  certification  in  writing  that  a 
numt>er  of  United  States  military  personnel 
in  excess  of  315.600  is  required  to  meet  the 
United  States  commitment  to  NATO:  and 

(4)  the  studies  re<tuired  by  sections  1104 
through  1107  have  been  conducted  and  the 
reports  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  such  studies  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

(c)  A  number  of  United  States  military 
personnel  in  excess  of  315.600  or  in  excess  of 
320.000  may  be  assigned  to  permanent  duty 
ashore  in  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  as  of  September  30.  1984.  without  the 
conditions  specified  in  subsection  (b) 
having  been  met  if  the  President  (II  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing that  overriding  national  security  inter- 
ests require  a  number  of  such  personnel  to 
be  assigned  to  permanent  duty  ashore  in 
such  nations  in  excess  of  315,600  or  320,000, 
as  the  case  may  6e,  and  (21  includes  in  the 
certification  the  total  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel required  and  an  explanation  of  the 


overriding  national  security  interests  that 
require  such  number  of  personnel 

(dl  In  computing  the  limitation  specified 
in  subsections  (al  and  (bi,  there  may  be  ex- 
cluded not  more  than  2,600  military  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  Ground  Launched  Cruise 
Missile  program  and  the  Pershing  II  Missile 
program. 

REPORT  ON  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONVENTIONAL 
FORCES  OF  NATO 

Sec.  1104.  (a)  At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent submits  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985 
pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  but  not  later  than  May  1.  1984. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  comprehen- 
sive report  and  plan  for  improving  conven- 
tional defense  capatnlities  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report— 

(II  his  recommendations  on  how  NATO's 
strategy  and  military  program  could  and 
should  be  changed  to  improve  substantially 
the  chances  of  a  successful  conventional  de- 
fense of  Europe; 

(21  a  statement  and  explanation  of  what 
the  aggregate  NATO  conventional  defense 
requirements  are; 

(31  a  current  assessment  and  statement  of 
the  status  of  the  Air-Land  Battle  concept 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
NATO: 

(41  an  explanation  of  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  various  doctrines  of  NATO  mili- 
tary forces  are  coordinated,  and  how  vari- 
ations in  doctrine  can  be  rectified  or  ex- 
ploited to  NATO's  advantage; 

(51  his  judgment  on  the  most  effective 
means  by  which  NATO  military  forces  can 
be  operationally  integrated  to  implement 
the  Air-Land  Battle  concept; 

(61  the  United  States  programs  which  are 
necessary  to  support  improved  NATO  con- 
ventional capabilities,  the  changes  which 
are  needed,  and  what  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  and  Five-Year  Defense  Plan  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  forjiscal  years  1985 
through  1989  provide  for  with  respect  to 
NATO  conventional  capabilities; 

(71  the  United  States  conventional  pro- 
grams and  weapons  that  are  provided  for  in 
the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  and  Five-Year 
Defense  Plan  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1989  to  en- 
hance the  disruption  and  destruction  of 
Soviet  follow-on  echelons  as  well  as  fixed- 
site  military  targets; 

(81  the  new  weapons  or  systems  which  are 
available  for  such  purpose  that  are  not  in 
the  current  budget  or  Five-Year  Defense 
Plan  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(91  a  determination  of  what  are  the 
achievable  NATO-wide  improvements  in 
conventional  defense  capability;  and 

(101  a  separate  addendum  and  assessment 
by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe, 
on  measures  necessary  to  improve  NATO 
conventional  defense  capabilities,  including 
a  recommended  plan  for  such  measures. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  1,  1984,  his  recom- 
mendations and  plan  for  improxring  NATO 
conventional  defense  capabilities. 

REPORT  ON  THE  NUCLEAR  POSTURE  OF  NATO 

Sec.  1105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  tactical  nuclear 
posture  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  and  submit  a  report  on  the 
results  of  such  study  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  later  than  May  1, 
1984.  Such  study  shall  include— 


(II  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  current 
tactical  nuclear  balance  in  Europe  and  that 
projected  for  1990; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  current,  respec- 
tive operational  doctrines  for  the  use  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO; 

(3)  an  explanation  of  how  the  threat  of  the 
use  of  such  weapons  relates  to  deterrence 
and  to  conventional  defense; 

(4)  an  identification  of  the  number  and 
types  of  nuclear  warheads,  if  any,  consid- 
ered to  be  inessential  to  the  defense  struc- 
ture of  Western  Europe,  the  quantity  and 
type  of  such  weajjons  that  could  be  eliminat- 
ed from  Europe  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances without  jeopardizing  the  security  of 
NATO  nations  and  an  assessment  of  what 
such  circumstances  might  be; 

(51  an  explanation  of  the  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  develop  a  rational  and  coordinated 
nuclear  posture  by  NATO  in  a  manner  that 
is  consistent  with  proper  emphasis  on  con- 
ventional defense  forces;  and 

(61  an  identification  of  any  notable,  rele- 
vant developments  that  have  occurred  since 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  in  April  1975 
of  the  report  entitled  "The  Theater  Nuclear 
Force  Posture  in  Europe",  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  section  302 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act  1975  (Public  Law  93- 
365),  which  might  cause  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  that  report  to  require  revi- 
sion and  such  revisions  in  such  report  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  1, 
1984,  containing  his  views  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study  and  report  required 
under  subsection  (a)  together  urith  such  rec- 
ommendations tdth  respect  to  such  study 
and  report  as  he  considers  appropriate. 

REPORT  ON  COMBAT-TO-SUPPORT  RATIO  OF 
UNITED  STATES  FORCES  IN  EUROPE  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  NATO 

Sec.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  May  1,  1984, 
on  the  combat,  combat  support,  combat 
service  support,  and  noncombat  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as- 
signed to  permanent  duty  in  Europe  in  sup- 
port of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (NATO).  The  Secretary  shall  include  in 
such  report— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  historical  (since 
1974),  current,  and  projected  combat, 
combat  support,  combat  service  support, 
and  noncombat  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  in  Europe  in  support  of  NATO 
and  their  relationship  to  each  other; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  requirements  for  such 
combat,  combat  support,  combat  service 
support,  and  noncombat  components;  and 

(3)  his  assessment  of  the  current  balance 
among  units  of  United  States  combat  com- 
ponents, combat  support  components,  and 
combat  service  support  components  forward 
deployed  in  Europe  and  his  recommenda- 
tions for  any  changes  needed  to  improve 
that  balance  in  the  future. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  report  required 
by  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  the  combat  component  of  the  Army  in- 
cludes only  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
armored,  combat  engineers,  special  forces, 
attack  assault  helicopter  units,  air  defense, 
and  missile  combat  units  of  battalion  or 
smaller  size; 


(2)  the  combat  component  of  the  Navy  in- 
cludes only  the  combatant  ships  (aircraft 
earner,  battleship,  cruiser,  destroyer,  frig- 
ate submarine,  and  amphibious  assault 
ships)  and  combat  aircraft  wings  (fighter, 
attack,  reconnaissance,  and  patrol):  an(l 

(3)  the  combat  component  of  the  Air  Force 
includes  only  the  tactical  fighter,  reconnais- 
sance, tactical  airlift  fighter  interceptor, 
and  bomber  uniU  of  wing  or  smaller  size. 

REPORT  ON  UNITED  STATES  EXPENDTrURES  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  NATO 

Sec.  1107.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  review  and  analyze  the  fiscal  year  1983 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  fulfilling  the  United  States  commitment 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  and  the  expenditures  projected  for 
such  purpose  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1989. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  detailed  written  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  1,  1984,  on  the 
review  and  analysis  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  The  Secretary  shall  set  out  in  such 
report  in  current  and  constant  fiscal  year 
1983  dollar  figures,  the  expenditures  made 
in  fiscal  vear  1983  and  expenditures  project- 
ed to  be  made  in  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1989  by  the  United  States  in  fulfilling  its 
commitment  to  NATO  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

(Al  Procurement 

(B)  Operations  and  maintenance. 

(C)  Military  construction. 

(D)  Military  personnel 

(E)  Research,  development  test  and  eval- 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  in- 
clude in  such  report  a  separate  breakout  of 
the  fiscal  year  1983  Department  of  Defense 
expenditures  in  each  of  the  categories  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (II  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  ashore  in  the  European  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  and  the  expenditures  project- 
ed to  be  incurred  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  each  of  those  categories  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1989  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the   United 
States  planned  to  be  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  ashore  in  such  nations  during  each  of 
those  fiscal  years.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  aUo  include  in  such  report  similar  sep- 
arate  breakouts  for  all   classes   of   United 
States  forces  reflected  in  the  data  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  printed  in  part  1,  pages  61-68,  of 
that  Committee's  hearings  on  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  For  Appropriations 
For  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  in- 
clude in  such  report  the  estimated  percent- 
age growth  in  each  of  the  five  categories 
specified  in  paragraph  (II  of  subsection  (bl, 
after  allowing  for  inflation,  from  one  year  to 
the  next  for  the  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1989.  In  the  case  of  each  category  of  expend- 
itures for  which  the  annual  projected  rate  of 
expenditure  growth  after  fiscal  year  1983  ex- 
ceeds 3  percent  after  allowing  for  inflation, 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  his  assessment  of  the  impact 
on  NATO  of  limiting  the  growth  of  expendi- 
tures in  that  category  to  3  percent  real 
growth 

TITLE  XII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Financial  Matters 

TRANSFER  authority 

Sec  1201.  (a)(1)  Upon  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  action  is 
necessary  in  the  national  inUrest  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  amounts  of  authoriza- 


tioTis  made  availabU  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  thU  Act  between  any  such  au- 
thorizations (or  any  subdivisions  thereof). 
Amounts  of  authorizations  so  transferred 
shall  be  merged  with  and  be  availabU  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  authorization  to  which 
transferred  . 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $1,500,000,000. 

(b)  The  authority  provided  by  thU  section 
to  transfer  authorizations— 

(1)  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  higher  priority  items  than  the  items  from 
which  authority  U  transferred;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  Congress  of  transfers  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section. 

(d)  Transfers  between  paragraphs  of  a  sub- 
section of  section  301  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

long-term  lease  or  charter  of  AIRCRAFT  and 
VESSELS 

Sec.  1202.  (a)(1)  Chapter  141  of  title  10, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections 

"§2401.   Requirement  for  authorization  by 

law  of  certain  contracts  relating  to  vesseU 

and  aircraft 

"(a)(ll  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  make  a  contract  for  the  lease  of  a 
vessel  or  aircraft  or  for  the  provision  of  a 
service  through  use  by  a  contractor  of  a 
vessel  or  aircraft  only  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (bl  if—  ... 

"(Al  the  contract  will  be  a  long-term  lease 
or  charter;  or 

"(B)  the  terms  of  the  contract  provide  for 
a  substantial  termination  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  make  a  contract  that  is  an  agree- 
ment to  lease  or  charter  or  an  agreement  to 
provide  services  and  that  is  (or  will  bel  ac- 
companied by  a  contract  for  the  actuiil 
lease,  charter,  or  provision  of  services  only 
as  provided  in  subsection  (bl  if  the  contract 
for  the  actual  lease,  charter,  or  provision  of 
services  is  (or  will  bel  a  contract  described 
in  paragraph  (II. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  contract 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  has  been  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law  to  make  the  contract 

"(B)  before  a  solicitation  for  proposals  for 
the  contract  was  issued  the  Secretary  noti- 
fied the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Secretary's  inten- 
tion to  issue  such  a  solicitation;  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  proposed  contract  and  pro- 
vided a  detailed  description  of  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  contract  and  a  justification  for 
entering  into  the  proposed  contract  rather 
than  providing  for  the  lease,  charter,  or  serv- 
ices involved  through  purchase  of  the  vessel 
or  aircraft  to  be  used  under  the  contract 
and  a  period  of  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  expired  following  the 
date  on  which  notice  was  received  by  such 

committees.  ,,,,/-■   it,^ 

"(21  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (l)(L.i,  ine 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 


more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  a  computation  of  such  30-day 
period 

"(cl  Funds  may  not  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  or  for  any  armed  force  or 
obligated  or  expended  for— 

"(1)  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of  any 
aircraft  or  naval  vessel;  or 

"(2)  for  the  lease  or  charter  of  any  aircraft 
or  naval  vessel  the  terms  of  which  provide 
for  a  substantial  termination  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  StaUs, 
unless  funds  for  that  purpose  have  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law. 

"(d)(l)(AI  In  thU  section,  the  Urm  long- 
Urm  lease  or  charter'  (except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (Bl)  means  a  lease,  charter, 
service  contract  or  conditional  sale  agree- 
ment— 

"(i)  the  term  of  which  is  for  a  period  of 
five  years  or  longer  or  more  than  one-half 
the  useful  life  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  or 

"(HI  the  initial  Urm  of  which  is  for  a 
period  of  less  than  five  years  but  which  con- 
(oiTW  on  option  to  renew  or  extend  the 
agreement  for  a  period  which,  when  added 
to  the  initial  term  (or  any  previous  renewal 
or  extensions  is  five  years  or  longer. 
Such  term  includes  the  extension  or  renewal 
of  a  lease  or  charter  agreement  if  the  term  of 
the  extension  or  renewal  thereof  is  for  a 
period  of  5  years  or  longer  or  if  the  term  of 
the  lease  or  charter  agreement  being  ex- 
tended or  renewed  was  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  longer. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  under 
which  the  lessor  first  places  the  property  in 
service  under  the  agreement  or  the  property 
has  been  in  service  for  Uss  than  one  year 
and  there  is  allowable  to  the  lessor  or  char- 
terer an  int)est7n«nt  toj:  credit  or  deprecia- 
tion for  thi  property  leased,  chartered  or 
otherwise  provided  under  the  agreement 
under  section  168  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (unless  the  lessor  or  charterer 
has  elected  depreciation  on  a  straightline 
method  for  such  property),  the  term  long- 
term  lease  or  charter'  means  a  lease,  charter, 
service  contract  or  conditional  sale  agree- 
ment— .  .  , 
"(il  the  term  of  which  is  for  a  period  of 
three  years  or  longer;  or 

"(HI  the  initial  term  of  which  U  for  a 
period  of  tess  than  three  years  but  which 
contains  an  option  to  renew  or  extend  the 
agreement  for  a  period  which,  when  added 
to  the  initial  term  (or  any  previous  renewal 
or  extension),  is  three  years  or  longer 
Such  term  includes  the  extension  or  renewal 
of  a  lease  or  charter  agreement  if  the  term  of 
the  extension  or  renewal  thereof  is  for  a 
period  of  three  years  or  longer  or  if  the  term 
of  the  lease  or  charter  agreement  being  ex- 
tended or  renewed  was  for  a  period  of  three 
years  or  longer. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  to  have  a 
substantial  termination  liability  under  a 
contract—  . 

"(A)  if  there  is  an  agreement  by  the  Uniiea 
States  under  the  contract  to  pay  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  under 
tease  or  charter,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  value  of  the  termination  liabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  under  such  charter 
or  lease  (as  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. of  Defense);  or 

"(Bl  if  (as  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defensel  the 

sum  of—  ^    ^  .. 

"(i)  the  present  value  of  the  amount  of  the 
termination  liability  of  the   United  States 
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under  the  contract  aa  of  the  end  of  the  term, 
of  the  contracf  (exclusive  of  any  option  to 
extend  the  contract):  and 

"Hi)  the  present  value  of  the  total  of  the 
pavnents  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
under  the  contract  (excluding  any  option  to 
extend  the  contract)  attributable  to  capital- 
hire, 

is  more  than  one-half  the  price  of  the  vessel 
or  aircraft  involved 

"(e)(1)  Whenever  a  request  is  submitted  to 
Congress  for  the  authori2ation  of  the  long- 
term  lease  or  charter  of  aircraft  or  naval 
vessels  or  for  the  authorisation  of  a  lease  or 
charter  of  aircraft  or  naval  vessels  which 
provides  for  a  sututantial  termination  li- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  with  that 
request  an  analysis  of  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  (including  lost  tax  revenues)  of  any 
such  lease  or  charter  arrangement  compared 
irith  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  direct 
procurement  of  the  aircraft  or  naval  vessels 
by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Any  such  analysis  shall  be  reviewed 
and  evaluated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  tcithin  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  request  and  analysis  are 
submitted  to  Congress.  The  Director  and 
Secretary  shall  conduct  such  review  and 
evaluation  on  the  basis  of  the  guidelines 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  and  shall 
report  to  Congress  in  writing  on  the  results 
of  their  review  and  evaluation  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  but  in  no  event  more 
than  45  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
quest and  analysis  are  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  request  is  submitted  to 
Congress  for  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  long-term 
lease  or  charter  of  aircraft  or  naval  vessels 
authorised  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense— 

"(A)  shall  indicate  in  the  request  what  por- 
tion of  the  requested  funds  is  attributable  to 
capital-hire;  and 

"(B)  shall  reflect  such  portion  in  the  ap- 
propriate procurement  account  in  the  re- 
quest 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  jointly  issue  guidelines  for 
determining  under  what  circumstances  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  use  lease  or 
charter  arrangements  for  aircraft  and  naval 
vessels  rather  than  directly  procuring  such 
aircraft  and  vessels.  Such  guidelines  shall  be 
issued  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sectioru  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"2401.  Requirement  for  authorization  by 
law  of  certain  contracts  relat- 
ing to  vessels  and  aircraft  ". 

(3)  Section  2401  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  paragraph  (1).  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  lease  or  charter 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  before  December  1,  1983. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an 
authorization  contained  in  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  to  indemnify  any  person  under  the 
terms  of  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  under  section  2401  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a))— 

(1)  for  any  amount  paid  or  due  by  any 
person  to  the  UniUd  States  for  any  liability 
arising  under  the  Internal  Reixnue  Code  of 
1954:  or 


(2)  to  pay  any  attorneys'  fees  in  connec- 
tion with  such  contract 

(c)(1)  At  the  same  time  that  the  President 
submits  the  budget  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
written  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning leases  or  charters  described  in  para- 
graph (2). 

(2>  Such  report  shall  include  a  list  of  all 
leases,  charters,  service  contracts,  or  condi- 
tional sales,  the  term  of  which  is  for  a 
period  of  1  year  or  longer,  for  major  itCTns  of 
defense  equipment  (including  aircraft  and 
naval  vessels)  which  are  to  be  funded  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  any  portion  of  the 
funds  contained  in  such  budget  request 
Such  report  shall  also  include  an  estimate  of 
the  funding  level  and  the  source  of  funding 
for  each  such  lease,  charter,  service  contract 
or  conditional  sale. 

(d)  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  not  be  used  to  enter  into  any 
contract  during  fiscal  year  1984  under  sec- 
tion 2401  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  the  term  of  which  is 
for  3  years  or  more,  inclusive  of  any  option 
for  contract  extension  or  renewal,  for  any 
vessels,  aircraft  or  vehicles,  through  a  lease, 
charter,  or  similar  agreement  that  imposes 
an  estimated  termination  liability  (exclud- 
ing the  estimated  value  of  the  leased  item  at 
the  time  of  termination)  on  the  United 
States  exceeding  SO  percent  of  the  original 
purchase  value  of  the  vessel,  aircraft  or  ve- 
hicle involved  for  which  the  Congress  has 
not  specifically  provided  budget  authority 
for  the  obligation  of  10  percent  of  such  ter- 
mination liability. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impede  or 
affect  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  proceed  to  acquire  the  use  of  thir- 
teen T-AKX  class  Maritime  Prepositioning 
Ships  and  the  use  of  five  new  T-5  class  tank- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  long-term  charter 
arrangements  negotiated  by  the  Navy  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

INDEPENDENT  COST  ESTIMATES  OF  MAJOR 
DEFENSE  ACQVISmON  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1203.  (a)(1)  Chapter  4  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  139b  the  following  new  section: 
"§  139c.  Major  defense  acquisition  programs: 

independent  cost  estimates. 

"(al  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  ap- 
prove the  full-scale  engineering  development 
or  the  production  and  deployment  of  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program  unless 
an  independent  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  first  has  t>een  submitted  to  (and 
considered  by)  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(b)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  'Major  defense  acquisition  program' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 139a(a)(l)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  'Independent  estimate'  meatis.  with 
respect  to  a  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram, an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram prepared  by  an  office  or  other  entity 
that  is  not  under  the  supervision,  direction, 
or  control  of  the  military  department  de- 
fense agency,  or  other  component  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  is  directly  respon- 
sible  for  carrying  out  the  development  or  ac- 
quisition of  the  program. 

"(3/  'Cost  of  the  program'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram, all  elements  of  the  life-cycle  costs  of 
the  program,  including— 

"(A)  the  cost  of  all  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  uHthout  regard  to  the  funding 
source  or  management  control; 


"(B)  the  cost  of  the  prime  hardware  and 
its  major  subcomponents,  support  costs  (in- 
cluding training,  peculiar  support  and 
data),  initial  spares,  military  construction 
costs,  and  the  cost  of  all  related  procure- 
ments (including,  where  applicable,  modifi- 
cations to  existing  aircraft  or  ship  plat- 
forms), without  regard  to  the  funding  source 
or  management  control  of  the  program;  and 

"(C)  all  elements  of  operating  and  support 
costs. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  139b  the 
following  new  item: 

"139c.  Major  defense  acquisition  programs: 
independent  cost  estimates. ". 

(b)  Section  139c  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

(c)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
use  of  independent  cost  estimates  in  the 
planning,  programing,  budgeting,  and  selec- 
tion process  for  major  defense  acquisition 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  report  shall  include  an  overall  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  such  estimates 
were  adopted  by  the  Department  in  making 
decisions  on  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  and 
a  general  explanation  of  why  such  estimates 
might  have  been  modified  or  rejected.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  shall  include  in  that 
report  a  discussion  of  current  and  future 
initiatives  to  make  greater  or  more  produc- 
tive use  of  independent  cost  estimates  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  ensure  that  ade- 
quate personnel  and  financial  resources  are 
allocated  at  all  levels  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  those  organizations  or  offices 
charged  with  developing  or  assessing  inde- 
pendent estimates  of  the  costs  of  major  de- 
fense acquisition  programs. 

REQUIREMENT  OF  A  UTHORlZATtON  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  WORKING-CAPITAL  FUNDS 

Sec.  1204.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2208(d)  of  title  10.  United  StaUs  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  addition, 
such  amounts  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  capital  for  working- 
capital  funds  as  har>e  t>een  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30.  1984. 

ONE-YEAR  EXTEN.-ION  OF  TEST  PROGRAM  TO  AU- 
THORIZE PRICE  DIFFERENTIALS  TO  REUEVE 
ECONOMIC  DISLOCATIONS 

Sec.  1205.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1109  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  1983  (10  U.S.C.  2392  note).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1983" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  years  1983  and  1984". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  April  15,  1984." 
after  "1983  "  in  the  first  sentence. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  UPGRADING  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 
iCOCOMi  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT 

Sec.  1206.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
use.  out  of  any  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1984.  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S2.000.000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upgrading  and  improving  the  logisti- 
cal support  of  the  International  Coordinat- 
ing   Committee    (COCOM)    in    order    to 


strengthen  control  over  the  export  of  tech- 
nology and  equipment  to  certain  countries 
by  the  United  States  and  certain  of  its  aUies. 
Part  B— Department  of  Defense 
Management  Matters 
estabushment  of  defense  director  of 

operational  TEST  and  EVALUATION 

Sec  1211.  (a)(1)  Chapter  4  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  136  the  following  new  section: 
"§136a.   Director  of  Operational   Test  and 

Evaluation:    appointment;    powers    and 

duties 

"(a)(1)  There  is  a  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  political  affili- 
ation and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Director. 
The  Director  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  President  The  President  shall  communi- 
cate the  reasons  for  any  such  removal  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"(2)  In  this  section-  , 

"(A)  'Operational  test  and  evaluation 
means—  ,.  ,.  .    . 

"(i)  the  field  test  under  realistic  combat 
conditions,  of  any  item  of  (or  key  compo- 
nent of)  weapons,  equipment  or  munitions 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effective- 
ness and  suitability  of  the  weapons,  equip- 
ment or  munitions  for  use  in  combat  by 
typical  military  users;  and 

"(ii)  the  evaluation  of  the  resulU  of  such 

test 

""(B)  "Major  defense  acquisition  program 
means  a  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
program  that  is  a  major  defense  acquisition 
program  for  purposes  of  section  139a(a)(l) 
of  this  title  or  that  is  designated  as  such  a 
program  by  the  Director  for  purposes  of  this 
section.  ,     .   . 

"(b)  The  Director  is  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  operational 
test  and  evaluation  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  principal  operational  test 
and  evaluation  official  within  the  senior 
management  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Director  shall— 

"(1)  prescribe,  by  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  conduct  of  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(2)  provide  guidance  to  and  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  with  respect  to 
operational  test  and  evaluation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  general  and  with  re- 
spect to  specific  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program; 

"(3)  monitor  and  review  all  operational 
test  and  evaluation  in  the  Department  of 
Defense;  ,    ^    ^, 

•'(4)  coordinate  operational  testing  con- 
ducted jointly  by  more  than  one  military  de- 
partment or  defense  agency; 

"(5)  analyze  the  results  of  the  operational 
test  and  evaluation  conducted  for  each 
major  defense  acquisition  program  and.  at 
the  conclusion  of  such  operational  test  and 
evaluation,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  on— 

"(A)  whether  the  test  and  evaluation  per- 
formed was  adequate;  and 

"(B)  whether  the  test  and  evaluation  re- 
sults confirm  that  the  items  or  components 
actually  tested  are  effective  and  suitable  for 
comt>at;  and 


"(6)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  aU  budgetary 
and  financial  matters  relating  to  operation- 
al test  and  evaluation,  including  operation- 
al test  facilities  and  equipment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

"(c)  Each  report  of  the  Director  required 
under  subsection  (b)(5)  shaU  be  submitted  to 
the  committees  specified  in  that  subsection 
in  precisely  the  same  form  and  with  precise- 
ly the  same  content  as  the  report  originally 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  such  comments  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  loish  to  make  on  such 
report 

•"(d)  The  Director  reports  directly,  without 
intervening  review  or  approval  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  Director  shall  consult 
closely  with,  but  the  Director  and  the  Direc- 
tor's staff  are  independent  of,  the  Undersec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing and  all  other  officers  and  entities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  responsibU  for  re- 
search and  development 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment shall  report  prompUy  to  the  Director 
the  results  of  all  operational  test  and  eval- 
uation conducted  by  the  military  depart- 
ment and  of  all  studies  conducted  by  the 
military  department  in  connection  with 
operational  test  and  evaluation  in  the  mili- 
tary department 

"(2)  The  Director  may  require  that  such 
observers  as  he  designates  be  present  during 
the  preparation  for  and  the  conduct  of  the 
test  part  of  any  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion conducted  in  the  Department  of  De- 
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"(3)  The  Director  shall  have  access  to  all 
records  and  data  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (including  the  records  and  data  of 
each  military  department)  that  the  Director 
considers  necessary  to  review  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  this  section. 

'"(f)(1)  Operational  testing  of  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  may  not  be  con- 
ducted until  the  Director  has  approved  m 
writing  the  adequacy  of  the  plans  (including 
the  adequacy  of  projected  levels  of  funding) 
for  operational  test  and  evaluation  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  that  program. 
"(2)  A  final  decision  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  proceed  with  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  beyond  low-rate 
initial  production  may  not  be  made  until 
the  Director  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  report  with  respect  to  that 
program  required  by  subsection  (bXS)  and 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  received  that  report 

"(g)(1)  The  Director  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  summarizing  the  operational 
test  and  evaluation  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
concurrently  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  15  im- 
mediately following  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  report  is  prepared.  The 
report  shall  include  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Director  considers  ap- 
propriate, including  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  resources  and  facilities 
available  for  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion and  levels  of  funding  made  available 
for  operational  test  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties. The  Secretary  may  comment  on  any 
report  of  the  Director  to  Congress  under  thU 
paragraph. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  comply  with  re- 
quesU  from  Congress  (or  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress/  for  information 
relating  to  operational  test  and  evaluation 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 


""(h)  The  President  shall  include  in  the 
Budget  transmitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  1105  of  titte  31  for  each  fiscal  year  a 
separate  statement  of  estimated  expendi- 
tures and  proposed  appropriations  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  the  activities  of  the  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  and  responsibUities  of 
the  Director  under  this  section. ". 

(2)  The  tabic  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  136  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 


'136a.    Director   of  Operational    Test   and 
Evaluation:  appointment; 

powers  and  duties. ". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  titU  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Department  of  Defense. ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  November  1,  1983. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Sec.  1212.  (al(l)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
136  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""seven"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""eleven  ". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(B)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  as  paragraph  (2); 

(C)  by  designating  the  fourth  sentence  of 
such  subsection  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by 
striking  out  "Reserve  Affairs"  in  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Logis- 
tics"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  ""reserve  component 
in  the  fifth  sentence  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "logistics"; 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (31  of 
such  subsection  (as  designated  by  clause 
(O)  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(4)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shaU 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
serve Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal 
duty  the  overall  supervision  of  reserve  com- 
ponent affairs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(5)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Command,  Control  Communications,  and 
Intelligence.  He  shaU  have  as  hU  principal 
duty  the  overall  supervision  of  command, 
control  communications,  and  intelligence 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. ": 

(F)  by  designating  the  sentence  beginning 
""In  addition"  as  paragraph  (61  and  in  such 
sentence— 

(i)  striking  out  ""In  addition,  one"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "One"; 

(ii)  redesignating  clauses  (11  through  (5) 
as  clauses  (A)  through  (E).  respectively; 

(Hi)  redesignating  subclauses  (A)  through 
(D)  of  subclauses  (i)  through  (ivi,  respective- 
ly; and 

(iv)  striking  out  "clauses  (l)-(4)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof   "clauses  (A)  through 

(D)". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  175(c)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Manpow- 
er and". 

(c)(l>  The  first  sentence  of  section  3013  of 
titU  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five". 

(21  The  first  sentence  of  section  S034(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three" 
and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  "'four". 
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td)  Section  S31S  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

U)  by  striking  out  "ID"  after  "Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'It' ': 

12)  by  striking  out  "t4>"  after  "Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Army"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fSJ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "I3>"  after  "Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

(et  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 

COMMASDANT  OF  THE  MARINE  COUPS  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  or  THE  ARMED  FORCES  POUCY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  1213.  Section  1711a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9>: 

12)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  <10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (10)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(11)  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. ". 

S  PERCENT  ACROSS-THE-BOARD  REDVCTJON  IN 
HEADQUARTERS  STAFFS 

Sec.  1214.  (a)  Not  later  than  September  30. 
1984,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reduce 
the  total  number  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  military  de- 
partments to  perform  management  head- 
quarters activities  or  management  head- 
quarters support  activities  by  a  num.beT  that 
is  at  least  5  percent  below  the  total  numl>er 
of  personnel  requested  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1984  to  perform  such  activities. 

(b)  Any  reduction  in  military  or  civilian 
personnel  assigned  to  perform  management 
headquarters  activities  or  management 
headquarters  support  activities  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency/Central  Security 
Service,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
the  Naval  Intelligence  Command  may  not  be 
included  for  the  purposes  of  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  la). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"management  headquarters  actii^ities"  and 
"management  headquarters  support  activi- 
ties" have  the  same  meanings  as  prescribed 
for  such  terms  in  Department  of  Defense  Di- 
rective 4100.73  entitled  "Department  of  De 
fense  Management  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Support",  dated  March  12.  1981. 

REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  INCREASES  IN  PRICES 
FOR  SPARE  PARTS  AND  REPLACEMENT  EQUIPMENT 

Sec  1215.  (a)  Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue  regulations 
which— 

(1)  except  as  provided  in  clause  12).  pro- 
hibit the  purchase  of  any  spare  part  or  re- 
placement equipment  when  the  price  of  such 
part  or  equipment,  since  a  lime  in  the  past 
specified  by  the  Secretary  Im  terms  of  days 
or  months)  or  since  the  most  recent  pur- 
chase of  such  part  or  equipment  try  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  has  increased  in  price 
by  a  percentage  in  excess  of  a  percentage 
threshold  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  such 
regulations,  and 

12)  permit  the  purchase  of  such  sfKire  part 
or  equipment  (notwithstanding  the  prohitn- 
tion  contained  tn  clause  ID)  if  the  contract- 
ing officer  for  such  part  or  equipment  certi- 
fies in  writing  to  the  head  of  the  procuring 
activity  before  the  purchase  is  made  that— 

lA)  such  officer  has  evaluated  the  price  of 
such  part  or  equipment  and  concluded  that 


the  increase  in  the  price  of  such  part  or 
equipment  is  fair  and  reasonable,  or 

IB)  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  that  such  part  or 
equipment  l)e  purchased  despite  the  increase 
in  price  of  such  part  or  equipment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  section  in  the  Feder- 
al Register. 

(ci  Not  less  than  30  days  before  the  Secre- 
tary publishes  such  regulatons  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  the  text  of  the  proposed  regulations 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

REPORT  ON  MANAGEMENT  OF  SPARE  PARTS 

Sec.  1216.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  by 
June  1.  1984.  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
management  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  acquisition  of  initial  and  replenishment 
spare  parts  and  on  the  status  of  efforts 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  (includ- 
ing particularly  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  and  the  military  departments)  to 
correct  problems  associated  with  increased 
costs  of  such  parts.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  such  report  the  following: 

11)  An  analysis  of  the  extent  of  overcharg- 
ing on  spare  parts  and  shortages  of  spare 
parts. 

12)  The  status  of  efforts  l\f  any)  to  ensure 
that  procurement  method  codes  iPMCs)  used 
to  denote  the  method  of  procurement  for 
spare  parts  are  accurately  and  appropriate- 
ly applied. 

13)  With  respect  to  technical  data  required 
by  a  contract  to  be  delivered  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  status  of  efforts  I  if  any) 
to  identify  and  obtain  such  data  that  are 
missing  and  to  identify  and  correct  such 
data  that  are  inaccurate  or  incomplete. 

14)  The  status  of  efforts  to  enhance  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  High-Dollar  Spare 
Parts  Breakout  Program. 

15)  The  organizational  identity  of  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  efforts  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  11)  through  14). 

16)  A  brief  summary  of  any  audit,  investi- 
gation, or  study  relating  to  the  acquisition 
or  management  of  spare  or  replenishment 
parts  conducted  by  or  for  any  organization 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  in- 
terim report  required  in  subsection  lb)  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
report  under  this  subsection,  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  copy  of  all  current  regulations  or 
proposed  defense  regulations  relating  specif- 
ically to  the  acquisition  or  managcTnent  of 
spare  or  replenishment  parts. 

17)  An  analysis  of  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  statutory  or  con- 
tractual time  limit  on  the  protection  from 
disclosure  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense given  technical  data  delivered  by  con- 
tractors to  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
limited  rights  (as  defined  in  the  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Regulations). 

(8)  An  analysis  of  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
atrility  of  withholding  Department  of  De- 
fense contracts  from  contractors  who  have 
obtained  unreasonable  profits  on  defense 
contracts  or  have  sold  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  unjustifiable  prices,  until 
any  such  excess  amounts  have  been  repaid. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  1,  1983,  the 
Secretary  shall  suttmit  to  the  committees 
named  in  subsection  (a)  an  interim  report 
stating  briefly  the  actions  t>eing  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  improve  the  acqui- 
sition and  rnanagement  of  spare  parts  by 


the  Department  Such  interim  report  shall 
include  the  identity  of  any  working  groups 
and  a  description  of  any  studies  being  done, 
(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  put  into 
effect  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  policies 
and  procedures  to  achieve  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  problems  relating  to  excessive  costs 
of,  and  long  lead  times  in  the  acquisition  of, 
initial  and  replenishment  spare  parts.  In 
formulating  such  policies  and  procedures, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  following 
recommendations: 

11)  Parts  should  be  acquired  competitively 
whenever  feasible  and  practicable. 

12)  Parts  should  be  acquired  through  Fed- 
eral Supply  Schedules  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  supply  system. 

13)  Parts  should  6e  acquired  in  economic 
order  quantities  and  on  a  multiyear  basts 
whenever  feasible  and  practicable. 

14)  On  all  major  system  acquisitions,  con- 
tractors should  be  required  to  identify  in 
their  contract  proposals  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  acquiring  unlimited  rights  in 
technical  data  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
contractor  uses  standard  commercial  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  allow  the  Government  to 
assess  the  desirability  of  acquiring  those  un- 
limited rights  and  to  enable  the  Government 
to  assess  properly  the  total  life-cycle  cost  of 
the  system. 

15)  Contractors  should  be  required  to  iden- 
tify the  manufacturer  of  a  part  and  the 
manufacturer's  part  number. 

16)  Consideration  should  be  given  early  in 
the  acquisition  process  to  determinations  of 
whether  acquisition  of  unlimited  rights  in 
technical  data  is  desirable,  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  cost  of  acquiring  repro- 
curement  data  may  in  some  instances  out- 
weigh the  benejits  to  6c  derived  from  such 
acquisition. 

17)  When  unlimited  data  rights  in  techni- 
cal data  are  acquired  from  a  contactor,  the 
contractor  should  be  required  to  provide  to 
the  Government  data  necessary  to  incorpo- 
rate changes  in  design  or  technology. 

18)  Before  ordering  any  spare  part  the 
contracting  officer  should  review  the  acqui- 
sition history  of  that  part 

AUTHORITY  TO  WITHHOLD  FROM  PUBUC 
DISCLOSURE  CERTAIN  TECHNICAL  DATA 

Sec.  1217.  la)  Chapter  4  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  140c.  Secretary  of  Defense:  authority  to 

withhold  from   public  disclosure  certain 

technical  data 

"la)  Notxoithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  with- 
hold from  public  disclosure  any  technical 
data  with  military  or  space  application  in 
the  possession  of.  or  under  the  control  of.  the 
Department  of  Defense,  if  such  data  may  not 
t>e  exported  lawfully  outside  the  United 
States  loithout  an  approvat  authorization, 
or  license  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  ISO  U.S.C.  App.  2401-2420)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  122  U.S.C.  27S1  et 
seq.).  However,  technical  data  may  not  be 
unthheld  under  this  section  if  regulations 
promulgated  under  either  such  Act  authorize 
the  export  of  such  data  pursuant  to  a  gener- 
at  unrestricted  license  or  exemption  in  such 
regulations. 

"Ib)ll)  Within  90  days  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
propose  regulations  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  a  period  of  no  less 
than  30  days  for  public  comment  before  pro- 
mulgation. Such  regulations  shall  address, 
where    appropriate,    releases    of   technical 


data  to  allies  of  the  UniUd  States  and  to 
qualified  UniUd  States  contractors,  includ- 
ing United  States  contractors  that  are  small 
business  concerns,  for  use  in  performing 
United  States  Government  contracts. 

"12)  In  this  section,  'technical  data  with 
military  or  space  application'  means  any 
blueprints,  dravnngs,  plans,  instructions, 
computer  software  and  documentation,  or 
other  technical  information  that  can  be 
used,  or  6e  adapted  for  use,  to  design,  engi- 
neer, produce,  manufacture,  operate,  repair, 
overhaul  or  reproduce  any  military  or  space 
equipment  or  technology  concerning  such 

equipment".  ^     ..     •      • 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  chapter  4  of  such  title  is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

item: 

•'140c.  Secretary  of  Defense:  authority  to 
withhold  from  public  disclo- 
sure certain  technical  data. ". 

USE  OF  POLYGRAPHS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Sec  1218.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  before  AprU  IS,  1984,  use,  enforce, 
issue,  implement  or  otherwise  rely  on  any 
rule,  regulation,  directive,  policy,  decision, 
or  order  that  would  permit  the  use  of  j>oly- 
graph  examinations  in  the  case  of  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  any  manner 
or  to  any  extent  greater  than  was  permitted 
under  rules,  regtUations,  directives,  policies, 
decisions,  or  orders  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  effect  on  August  S,  1982. 

lb)  The  restrictions  prescribed  m  subsec- 
tion la)  unth  respect  to  the  use  of  polygraph 
examinations  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  not  apply  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  ROUTINE  PORT  SERVICES 
TO  NAVAL  VESSELS  OF  ALUED  COUNTRIES  AT  NO 
COST 

Sec.  1219.  la)  Section  72271b)  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

11)  by  inserting  "ID"  after  "lb)";  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"I2)IA)  When  furnishing  routine  port  serv- 
ices under  this  section  to  naval  vessels  of  an 
allied  country,  the  Secretary  may  furnish 
such  services  icithout  reimbursement  if  such 
services  are  provided  under  an  agreement 
that  provides  for  the  reciprocal  furnishing 
by  such  country  of  routine  port  services  to 
naval  vessels  of  the  UniUd  States  without 
reimbursement  If  routine  port  services  are 
furnished  under  this  section  by  a  working- 
capital  fund  activity  of  the  Navy  established 
under  section  2208  of  this  title  and  such  ac- 
tivity U  not  reimbursed  directly  for  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  activity  in  fumUhing  those 
services  by  reason  of  this  paragraph,  the 
working-capital  fund  activity  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  such  costs  out  of  operating  funds 
currently  available  to  the  Navy. 

"IB)   In   this  paragraph,    'allied  country 
means  any  of  the  following: 

"li)  A  country  that  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

"Hi)  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

"liii)  Any  other  country  designated  as  an 
allied  country  for  the  purposes  of  thU  para- 
graph by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State. ' . 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
la)  shaU  lake  effect  on  October  1,  1983. 

reciprocal  COMMUNICATIONS  SUPPORT 

Sec.  1220.  la)  During  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 


any  allied  country  under  which  the  United 
States  agrees  to  provide  communications 
support  and  related  supplies  and  services  to 
such  country  in  return  for  the  reciprocal 
provision  to  the  UniUd  StaUs  of  an  equiva- 
lent value  of  communications  support  and 
relaUd  supplies  and  services  by  such  coun- 
try. 

lb)  In  this  section,  "allied  country  means 
any  of  the  following: 

ID  A  country  that  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

12)  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

two-year  extension  of  prohibition  on  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  FIREFIGHT- 
INO  AND  SECURITY  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  1221.  la)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section lb),  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be  obligaUd  or 
expended  before  October  1,  198S,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enuring  into  a  contract  for  the  per- 
formance of  firefighting  or  security-guard 
functions  at  any  military  installation  or  fa- 
cility. 

lb)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  la)  does 

not  apply—  .    ,      ,^ 

ID  to  a  contract  to  be  earned  out  at  a  lo- 
cation outside  the  United  States  lincluding 
iU  commonwealths,  Urritories,  and  posses- 
sions) at  which  military  personnel  would 
have  to  be  used  for  the  performance  of  the 
function  described  in  subsection  la)  at  the 
expense  of  unit  readiness: 

12)  to  a  contract  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
Government-owned  but  privately  operated 
installation;  or 

13)  to  a  contract  lor  the  renewal  of  a  con- 
tract) for  the  performance  of  a  function 
under  contract  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  ^    „ 

Ic)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
written  report  containing  an  assessment  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  firefighting  and  base 
security  and  an  assessment  of  how  those 
needs  are  met  by  both  Federal  employees  and 
contract  personnel  The  report  shaU  be  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  the  Administer 
of  the  UniUd  States  Fire  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

REPORT  ON  COST  SA  VINGS  UNDER  CONTRACTING 
OUT  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  1222.  la)  Not  later  than  April  IS,  1984, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  describing  the  experience 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  since  January 
1,  1981,  with  conversion  to  contractor  oper- 
ation of  commercial  or  industrial  type  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
previously  had  been  performed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilian  or  military  person- 

lb)ll)  The  report  under  subsection  la) 
shall  include  with  respect  to  each  function 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  converUd  to 
contractor    operation     since     January     I, 

JQg2 

lA)  the  estimaUd  cost  las  of  the  daU  of  the 
award  of  the  contract)  of  performance  of  the 
function  by  the  Government 

IB)  the  contractor's  estimated  cost  of  per- 
formance of  the  function  in  the  bid  of  the 
contractor; 

IC)  the  actual  cost  las  of  the  end  of  the 
contract  or  the  date  of  the  report)  of  con- 
tractor operation  of  such  function;  and 

ID)  the  savings  Ishown  in  dollars  and  as  a 
percentage)  for  the  operation  of  such  func- 
tion since  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance. 

12)  The  report  shall  also  show— 

I  A)  the  average  savings  Ishown  in  dollars 
and  as  a  percentage)  of  aU  functions  con- 


verUd to  contractor  performance  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981,  as  projected  at  the  time  of  con- 
tracting and  as  realized  at  the  end  of  the 
contract  or  the  daU  of  the  report 

IB)  the  dollar  amount  and  percentage  of 
such  contracts  awarded  to  small  businesses; 
and 

IC)  the  number  of  Federal  employee* 
whose  employment  by  the  Government  was 
UrminaUd  as  a  result  of  conversion  of  such 
functions  to  contractor  performance. 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSFER  OF  DE- 
FENSE DEPENDENTS'  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION 

Sec.  1223.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act  120 
U.S.C.  34421a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  later  than  May  4,  1984"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  earlier  than  May  4, 
1986". 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  CHANGES,  AIR  FORCE 

Sec.  1224.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  on  authorization  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Air  Force  may  be  obli- 
gaUd or  expended  to  carry  out  alterations 
in  the  planned  changes  with  respect  to  F-106 
and  F-IS  aircraft  announced  by  the  Air 
Force  on  January  31.  1983,  in  its  plan  for 
"Tactical  and  Air  Defense  Force  Structure 
Changes"  to  be  carried  out  at  K.  I.  Sawyer 
Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  untU— 

ID  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  cost  benefit  cost  effec- 
tiveness, and  military  effectiveness  of  those 
proposed  alterations  to  such  plan  and  has 
submitted  a  written  report  to  Congress,  in 
conjunction  with  the  submission  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  budget  request  for 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  containing  the  results  of  such 
study,  including  an  analysis  of— 

I  A)  the  impacts  on  the  regional  economy 
of  the  area  that  would  be  affected  by  those 
proposed  alterations  to  such  plan  of  the 
nonmilitary  costs  to  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding increases  in  Federal  outlays  for  un- 
employment compensation,  for  other  bene- 
fits and  services  to  individuals  and  commu- 
nities, and  for  economic  adjustment  activi- 
ties; and 

IB)  the  environmental,  strategic,  and  oper- 
ational consequences  of  those  proposed  al- 
terations to  such  plan;  and 

12)  a  period  of  60  days  has  expired  after 
the  date  on  which  such  report  is  received  by 
the  Congress  in  order  to  provide  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  with  ample 
opportunity  to  consider  fully  the  fiscal  eco- 
nomic, environmental  and  military  ramifi- 
cations of  those  proposed  alterations  to  the 
plan  announced  January  31,  1983. 
Part  C— Provisions  Relating  to  Special 
Programs 

LIMITATION  ON  DEPLOYMENT  OF  MX  MISSILE; 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  SMALL  MOBILE  MISSILE 

Sec.  1231.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  deploy  more  than  10  MX  missiUs 
until— 

ID  demonstration  of  subsystems  and  test- 
ing of  components  of  the  small  mobile  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  system  linclud- 
ing missile  guidance  and  propulsion  subsys- 
tems) have  occurred;  and 

12)  nuclear  effects  Usts  on  the  components 
and  subsystems  of  the  prototype  mobite 
transporter-launcher  basing  system  and 
fixed  basing  system  for  the  small  missiU 
have  been  carried  out  using  fuU-scale  tests, 
when  practicabU,  and  otherwise  using 
scaled  tests. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
deploy  more  than  40  MX  missiles  until— 

(II  the  major  elements  (including  the  guid- 
ance and  control  subsystems!  of  a  mobile 
missile  weighing  less  than  33,000  pounds  as 
a  part  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  have  been  flight  tested; 

(2)  the  major  elements  of  the  prototype 
small  mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  (including  the  miaaite.  the  proto- 
type mobile  transporter-launcher  basing 
system  and  fixed  basing  system,  and  the 
command,  control  and  communications 
system)  have  been  designed  and  functionally 
integrated  and  the  system  has  been  validat- 
ed: 

(3)  contractors  for  the  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  x)f  such  a  missile  system 
have  been  selected  and  contracts  have  been 
avoarded  to  those  contractors:  and 

(41  full-scale  engineering  development  of 
such  a  missile  system  has  begun. 

tcXl)  Not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
year  from  1984  through  1988.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report— 

(At  on  the  progress  being  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  and  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  system: 

(B)  on  the  progress  being  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  and  testing  of  a 
small  mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system:  and 

(C)  on  developments  related  to  silo-hard- 
ening technology. 

(2)  In  each  report  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  developing  a  small 
mobile  intercontinental  tMllistic  missile 
system  with  a  missile  that  weighs  no  more 
than  33,000  pounds  and  that  is  planned  to 
carry  no  more  than  a  single  warhead. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  during  the  development 
of  the  small  mobile  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the 
missile  when  deployed  urill  exceed  30.000 
pounds,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  stating  the  pro- 
jected weight  of  the  missile  and  providing 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  weight 
exceeding  30.000  pounds  and  the  anticipated 
effects  that  weight  could  have  on  the  mobili- 
ty and  blast  resistance  of  the  missile  system. 

(eJ  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  coincident 
icith  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  any 
request  made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  funds  for  the  procurement  of 
operational  MX  missiles  intended  for  de- 
ployment, a  written  assessment  relating  to 
the  requirement  for  and  the  anticipated 
impact  of  the  procurement  of  such  missiles. 
This  assessment  shall  include  the  President's 
judgment  with  respect  to— 

<A)  the  degree  to  which  current  and  pro- 
jected international  conditions  require  the 
procurement  of  such  missiles  for  operational 
purposes: 

(B)  the  expected  impact  the  procurement 
of  such  missiles  will  have  on  the  stability  of 
the  strategic  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(C>  the  effect  the  procurement  of  such  mis- 
siles, if  approved  by  the  Congress,  will  likely 
have  on  achieving  negotiated  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  through  sound,  equitable, 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agreements. 

SMALL,  MOBILE,  SMOLC  WARHEAD  ICBMS 

Sec.  1232.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  design,  development,  and  testing  of 
small,  mobile,  single  warhead  intercontinen- 


tal ttallistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  be  pursued  as 
a  matter  of  the  highest  national  priority.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  the  administration 
should  proceed  without  delay  to  engineering 
design  of  a  small,  single  warhead  ICBM  ca- 
pable of  mobile  deployment.  Key  elements  of 
such  a  program  which  should  be  pursued  im- 
mediately include  missile  design,  guidance 
accuracy,  hardened  mobile  transporter 
design,  mobile  basing  and  survivable  Com- 
munication. Command  and  Control  (O). 
Program  emphasis  should  be  consistent  with 
past  top  national  priorities  such  as  Polaris. 
Minuteman,  and  Apollo,  and  program  man- 
agement structure  should  also  reflect  such 
priority.  The  Department  of  Defense  should 
set  forth  funding  and  production  schedules 
consistent  with  the  earliest  possible  Initial 
Operational  Capability  (IOC),  at  or  prior  to 
1992.  in  its  submission  to  Congress  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

UMITATION  ON  PROCUREMENT  OF  BINARY 
CHEMICAL  WKAPONS 

Sec.  1233.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  funds  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  voeapons  unless  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  for  each  lS5-milli- 
meter  binary  artillery  shell  or  aircraft-deliv- 
ered binary  aerial  bomb  produced  a  service- 
able unitary  artillery  shell  from  the  existing 
arsenal  shall  be  rendered  permanently  use- 
less for  military  purposes. 

(bill)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Army  in  section  101  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  establishment  of  a  production  base 
for  binary  chemical  munitions  and  for  the 
procurement  of  components  for  ISS-millime- 
ter  binary  chemical  artillery  projectiles,  but 
such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  the  actual 
production  of  binary  chemical  munitions 
before  Octot>er  1.  1985. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (II,  before  the  production  of 
binary  chemical  munitions  may  t>egin  after 
September  30.  1985,  the  President  must  certi- 
fy to  Congress  in  writing  that,  in  light  of 
circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time  the  cer- 
tification IS  made,  the  production  of  such 
munitions  is  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est. 

(31  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "pro- 
duction of  binary  chemical  munitions" 
means  the  final  assembly  of  weapon  compo- 
nents and  the  filling  or  loading  of  compo- 
nents with  binary  chemicals. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  USING  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED FOR  THE  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 
BOMBER  PROGRAM  FOR  ANY  OTHER  PURPOSE 

Sec.  1234.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomlxr  program  may  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

ESTABUSHING  CRITERIA  GOVERNING  THE  TEST  OF 
ANTISATELUTE  WARHEADS 

Sec.  1235.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  test  any  explosive  or 
inert  antisatellite  warheads  against  objects 
in  space  unless  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress- 
ID  that  the  United  States  is  endeavoring, 
in  good  faith,  to  negotiate  urith  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on  anti- 
satellite  weapons:  and 

12)  that,  pending  agreement  on  such  a  ban, 
testing  of  explosive  or  inert  antisatellite 
warheads  against  objects  in  space  by  the 


United  States  is  necessary  to  avert  clear  and 
irrevocable  harm  to  the  national  security. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  COMPETITIVE  BID- 
DING PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  LEASE  OF  CT-39 
REPLACEMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Sec.  1236.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  Act  may  be  used  by 
the  Air  Force  for  the  lease  of  any  CT-39  re- 
placement aircraft  unless  competitive  Ind- 
ding  procedures  are  folloioed  in  the  award- 
ing of  the  lease  for  such  aircraft  and  the  bid- 
ding on  the  lease  is  open  to  all  qualified  do- 
mestic firms.  Such  bidding  procedures  shall 
include  consideration  of  the  total  costs  to 
the  Government  of  leasing  such  aircraft,  in- 
cluding maintenance,  logistics  and  training 
costs. 

UMITATION  ON  WAIVERS  OF  COST-RECOVERY  RE- 
QUIREMENTS UNDER  ARMS  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT 

Sec.  1237.  The  authority  of  the  President 
under  section  21le)l2)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  may  be  exercised  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  770  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1983  las  contained  in  Public  Law  97- 
377:  96  Stat  1862). 

WAIVER  OF  UMITATION  ON  FOREIGN  MILITARY 
SALES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1238.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
shall  be  administered  as  if  section  747  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1983  las  contained  in  Public  Law  97-377:  96 
Stat  1858)  had  not  been  enacted  into  law. 

F/A-ll  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1239.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
carry  out  the  F/A-18  aircraft  program  with- 
out regard  to  the  first  proviso  in  the  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "aircraft  procure- 
ment, NAVY"  in  title  IV  Iprocurement)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1983  las  contained  in  Public  Law  97-377;  96 
Stat.  1841). 

STUDY  TO  RE-ESTIMATE  THE  COST  OF  THE  B-IB 
BOMBER  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1240.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  analysis 
on  the  projected  cost  of  procuring  100  B-IB 
bomt)er  aircraft  and,  on  the  basis  of  such 
analysis,  shall  as  necessary  make  any  revi- 
sions to  the  estimate  of  the  total  projected 
cost  for  the  procurement  of  such  aircraft  cer- 
tified to  by  the  President  on  January  18, 
1982. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  not  more  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  January  31.  1984.  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  required  under  subsec- 
tion la).  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such 
report  the  new  estimate  of  the  projected 
total  cost  for  the  procurement  of  100  B-IB 
aircraft 

Ic)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  report  referred  to  in  subsection  lb)  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  for 
his  review  and  shall  make  available  to  the 
Comptroller  General  Iconsistent  with  those 
provisions  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  re- 
placing the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  and  provisions  of  law  contained  in  the 
amendments  made  by  Public  Law  96-226) 
such  additional  data  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  requires  for  the 
purposes  of  his  review.  Such  data  and  infor- 
mation as  the  Comptroller  General  receives 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  disclosed  to 
anyone  other  than  those  persons  specially 


designated  by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
have  access  to  that  data  and  information. 
Any  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cerning data  and  information  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may.  consUtent  with 
the  classification  of  such  report  be  provided 
to  the  Congress  and  shall  be  prepared  with 
due  regard  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  informa- 
tion received  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
dUclosure  of  data  which  could  adversely 
affect  ongoing  contract  negotiations  or  the 
national  security. 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  REPORT  ON  IMPROVED 

strategic  communications 
Sec  1251.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  entitUd  "Direct  Communications 
Links  and  Other  Measures  to  Enhance  Sta- 
bility", dated  Apnl  11,  1983.  and  subrnitted 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1123  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authomation 
Act  1983  (Public  Law  97-252;  96  Stat  756). 
contains  several  significant  proposals  that 
if  implemented  would,  taken  together,  make 
significant  progress  toward  eliminating  the 
danger  of  accident  or  mUinterpretation 
leading  to  nuclear  war.  Among  the  proposals 
in  that  report  that  Congress  specificaUy 
finds  constructive  are  proposals— 

IV  to  enhance  the  speed  and  quality  of 
communications  beticeen  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  to  establish  a  communications  link  be- 
tween the  senior  military  commands  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(3)  to  develop  a  system  of  prior  notifica- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  of  missiU  launches  and  mili- 
tary exercises  by  either  nation  that  could  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  other  and  therefore  be 
destabilizing. 

lb)  The  Congress— 

ID  endorses  the  findings  in  the  report  de- 
scribed in  subsection  la)  and  urges  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
implement  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  propos- 
als  made  in  that  report' 

12)  suggests  that  when  practicable  and 
not  harmful  to  the  national  security  of  the 
UniUd  States,  the  UniUd  States  should  uni- 
laterally implement  confidence-building 
measures  Isuch  as  prior  notification  of  mis- 
sile launches  and  military  exercises)  on  a 
temporary,  voluntary  basis  and  should 
invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  in  imple- 
menting those  measures;  and  j,„„^^ 

13)  endorses  proposals  that  the  unitea 
StaUs.  through  its  arms  control  negotiators, 
should  seek  a  separate,  limited  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  confidence-build- 
ing measures,  such  as  those  recommended  m 
the  report  described  in  subsection  (a),  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  danger  of  accident  or 
misinterpretation  leading  to  nuclear  war. 

puBUC  health  service  hospitals 
Sec    12521a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  conduct  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  purpose  of  compar- 
ing and  evaluating  the  cost-effectiveness,  ac- 
cessibility, patient  acceptance,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  contracted  for  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  sections  1079  and 
1086  of  titU  10.  UniUd  States  Code,  with  the 
medical   care   protiided   in    those  facilities 
deemed   to   be  facilities   of  the   uniformed 
services  by  virtue  of  section  911  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act   1982 
142  U.S.C.  248c).   The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  begin  conducting  such  projects  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  and  continue  conducting  such 
projecUfor  not  less  than  three  years. 


(b)  The  projects  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  this  subsection  shaU 
utilize  various  alternative  mechanisms  for 
the  payment  of  medical  services  provided  el- 
igible persons,  including  capitation,  pro- 
spective payment  all-inclusive  fee-for-serv- 
ice  charges,  and  other  concepts  and  pro- 
grams consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 

scctiOTi 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  deter- 
mine such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  a  meaningful  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  providing  medical  care  to 
persons  eligible  for  such  care  under  sections 
1079   and   1086  of  title   10,    United  StaUs 
Code  they  may  jointly  designate  additional 
civilian  medical  facilities  to  be  facilities  of 
the  uniformed  services  for  the  purposes  of 
section  1079  of  such  title.  The  Secretary  may 
designate  a  facility  under  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  for  such   purposes  only  if 
such  action  is  agreed  to  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  facility. 

Id)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  written  report  on  the 
results  of  the  studies  and  projects  earned 
out  under  this  section.  The  first  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tioju  The  last  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  completion 
of  all  such  studies  and  projects. 

le)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  ter- 
minaU,  for  purposes  of  chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  status  of  any  facili- 
ty referred  to  in  subsection  la)  or  (c)  to  fur- 
nish medical  or  dental  care  to  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services  or 
their  dependents,  and  such  termination  may 
become  effective  at  any  time  after  December 
31    1987   The  termination  of  such  status  m 
the  case  of  any  such  facility  may  be  effected 
only  by  an  order  jointly  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  which  identifies  the  fa- 
cility whose  status  is  being  terminated  and 
specifies  the  date  on  which  such  status  is 
being  terminated.  A  copy  of  each  such  order 
shall  be  furnished   to   the  affecUd  facility 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  shall  become 
effective  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
notice,  but  not  earlier  than  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  the 
notice  has  been  furnished  to  the  facility  and 
the  commitUes.   Any  facility  described   tn 
subsection  (a)  or  designaUd  under  subsec- 
tion Id  may  terminaU  its  status  or  designa- 
tion made  under  that  subsection  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  following 
the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  the  order  termi- 
nating the  status  or  designation  has  been 
furnished  the  facility. 

If)  Section  91  Kb)  of  the  Military  Construe^ 
tion  Authorization  Act  1982  142  US.C 
248clb)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  atjiny 
time  after"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "as  provided  for  in  section 
1252le)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  19S4. ". 

EMPLOYMENT  PROTECTION  FOR  CERTAIN  NONAP- 
PROPRIATED FUND  INSTRUMENTALITY  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Sec  1253.  (a)ll>  Chapter  81  of  title  10. 
UniUd  States  Code.  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"§1587.  Employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities 

"la)  In  this  section: 

"ID  'Nonappropriated  fund  instrumental- 
ity employee'  means  a  civilian  employee 
who  is  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  of 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service.  Navy 
Resale  and  Services  Support  Office.  Marine 
Corps  exchanges,  or  any  other  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  which  is  conducted 
for  the  comfort  pteasure,  contentment  or 
physical  or  mental  improvement  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

"12)  'Civilian  employee'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  'employee'  by  section  21051a) 
of  title  5. 

"13)  'Personnel  action',  with  respect  to  a 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality  em- 
ployee lor  an  applicant  for  a  position  as 
such  an  employee),  means— 
"I A)  an  appointment; 
"IB)  a  promotion; 

"lO  a  disciplinary  or  corrective  action; 
"ID)  a  detail  transfer,  or  reassignment' 
"IE)  a  reinstatement,  restoration,  or  reem- 
ployment; 

"IF)  a  decision  concerning  pay.  t>enefits, 
or  awards,  or  concerning  education  or 
training  if  the  education  or  training  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  to  an  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  or  other  action  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph;  and 

"IG)  any  other  significant  change  in 
duties  or  responsibilities  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  employee's  salary  or  grade  level 
"(b)  Any  civilian  employee  or  member  of 
the  armed  forces  who  has  authority  to  take, 
direct  others  to  take,  recommend,  or  approve 
any  personnel  action  shaU  not  with  respect 
to  such  authority,  take  or  fail  to  take  a  per- 
sonnel action  with  respect  to  any  nonappro- 
priated fund  instrumentality  employee  lor 
any  applicant  for  a  position  as  such  an  em- 
ployee) as  a  reprisal  for— 

"ID  a  disclosure  of  information  by  such 
an  employee  or  applicant  which  the  employ- 
ee or  applicant  reasonably  believes  evi- 
dences— 

"(A)  a  violation  of  any  law.  rule,  or  regu- 
lation; or 

"IB)  mismanagement  a  gross  waste  oj 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety; 

if  such  dUclosure  is  not  specifically  prohib- 
ited by  law  and  if  the  information  is  not 
specifically  required  by  or  pursuant  to  exec- 
utive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  or  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs;  or 

"12)  a  disclosure  by  such  an  employee  or 
applicant  to  any  civilian  employee  or 
member  of  the  armed  forces  designated  by 
law  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  receive 
disclosures  described  in  clause  ID,  of  infor- 
mation which  the  employee  or  applicant 
reasonably  believes  evidences— 

"I A)  a  violation  of  any  law.  rule,  or  regu- 
lation; or 

"IB)  mismanagement  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 

safety.  ,    ^  

"Ic)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  em- 
ployee in  a  position  excluded  from  the  cover- 
age of  this  section  by  the  President  based 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
Ote  exclusion  is  necessary  and  warranted  by 
conditions  of  good  administration. 

"Id)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  be  re- 
sponsibte  for  the  prevention  of  actions  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  lb)  and  for  the  correc- 
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Hon  of  any  such  actioru  that  are  taken.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  correct  such  ac- 
tioru may  not  be  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
oj  a  military  department  or  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  ttanpotoer  and  Lo- 
gistics. 

"<e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consul- 
tation vHth  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  the  Special  Counsel 
of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  include  provi- 
sions to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  em- 
ployees and  applicants  making  disclosures 
described  in  clauses  tit  and  (2)  of  subsection 
tbK  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1587.  Employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities. ". 
lb)  Section  1587  of  such  title,  as  added  by 
subsection  <a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  conduct  prohibited  by  subsection  fbJ  of 
such  section  which  occurs  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

EXTESSION  or  THE  GRACE  PERIOD  FOR  THE  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  THE  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
THE  FAILURE  TO  REGISTER  AND  THE  DENIAL  OF 
FEDERAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  1254.  The  provision  of  the  notice  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  regulations 
entitled  "Student  Assistance  General  Provi- 
sions: Registration  With  Selective  Service" 
(48  Federal  Register  No.  130.  July  6,  1983), 
relating  to  the  schedule  under  which  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  may  certify 
first  and  then  inform  the  student  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  student  file  a  Statement 
of  Registration  Compliance  for  the  period 
prior  to  July  31.  1983.  is  extended  from 
July  31,  1983.  through  September  30,  1983. 

IMPACT  AID  A  UTHORIZA  TION 

Sec.  1255.  taxi)  Section  505ta)tl)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
is  amended  by  sinking  out  "section  2"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  7". 

t2J  Section  50Sta)tl)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "1983,  and  1984"  and 
inseHing  in  lieu  thereof  "and  1983.  and 
f 565.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985";  and 

IB)  by  iruerting  after  "810,000,000"  in 
clause  <A)  the  following:  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  and  820.000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985". 

I3)IA/  Section  505la)l3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  1984"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1984,  or  1985". 

IB)  Section  505tb)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  1984"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1984,  or  1985". 

tb)  Section  3td)t2)tE)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  t Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress) 
is  amended— 

tl)  by  inserting  "or  1984"  after  "fiscal  year 
1983"  in  clause  tii);  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "1984"  in  clause  tiii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

RETIREMENT  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  PAY  OF 
JUDGES  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES  COURT  OF  MIU- 
TARY  APPEALS 

Sec.  1256.  ta)  Section  8334  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

tl)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
ta)tl)  by  inserting  "and  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals" 
before  the  period;  and 

t2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  con- 
tained in  subsection  to  the  following: 


September  12.  1983 


September  12,  1983 
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"Jitdge  of  the 
United  States 
Court  o/ 
MUitary 
Ai>peals  for 
servux  as  a 
jvdoe  of  that 
court 


May  S.  19S0,  to 
Octotier  31. 
195S. 


«4... 


7..... 


". November  1. 

1958,  to 
December  31. 
19S9. 

»~~.„ January  1, 

1970.  to  Ibut 
not 

inctudingi 
the  date  of 
the 

enactment  of 
the 

Department 
oJ  De/enae 
Authoriza- 
tion Act 
1984. 

S On  and  after 

the  date  o/ 
the 

enactment  of 
the 

Department 
of  Defense 
Auttiorua- 
(ion  Act 
19S4. " 

tb)  Section  8336  of  such  title  is  amended— 
ID  fry  redesignating  subsection  tk)  as  sub- 
section tl):  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  subsection  tj)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  Ik): 

"tk)  A  judge  of  the  United  StaUs  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  who  is  separated  from  the 
service  after  becoming  62  years  of  age  and 
completing  5  years  of  civilian  service  or 
after  completing  the  term  of  service  for 
which  he  was  appointed  as  a  judge  of  such 
court  is  entitled  to  an  annuity.  A  judge  who 
is  separated  from  the  service  before  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  a  reduced 
annuity. ". 

to  Section  8337ta)  of  such  title  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  following  after  the  third 
sentence:  "A  judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  who  completes  5 
years  of  civilian  service  and  who  is  found  by 
the  Office  to  be  disabled  for  useful  and  effi- 
cient service  as  a  judge  of  such  court  or  who 
is  removed  for  mental  or  physical  disability 
under  section  867ta)t2)  of  title  10  shall  be  re- 
tired on  the  judge's  own  application  or  upon 
such  removal ". 

Id)  Section  8338  of  such  title  is  amended— 

tl)  by  redesignating  subsection  tc)  as  sub- 
section Id):  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  subsection  tb)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  tc): 

"to  A  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  who  is  separated  from  the 
service  after  completing  5  years  of  civilian 
service  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  beginning 
at  the  age  of  62  years.  A  judge  of  such  court 
who  is  separated  from  the  service  after  com- 
pleting the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was 
appointed  is  entitled  to  an  annuity.  If  an 
annuity  is  elected  before  the  judge  becomes 
60  years  of  age.  it  shall  be  a  reduced  annu- 
ity ". 

le)  Section  8339  of  such  title  is  amended— 

tl)  in  subsection  Id),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph' 

"16)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  who  is  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  or  a  former  judge  of  such  court,  re- 
tiring under  this  subchapter  is  computed 
under  subsection  la)  of  this  section,  except, 
with  respect  to  his  service  as  a  judge  of  such 
court  his  service  as  a  Member,  his  congres- 
sional employee  service,  and  his  military 
service  tnot  exceeding  5  years/  creditable 
under  section  8332  of  this  title,  his  annuity 
is  computed  bv  miUtiolvina  ?•/.  nfimynt  nfhi* 
average  pay  by  the  years  of  that  service.": 
and 


t2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  fhJ 
the  folloiDing  new  sentence:  "The  annuity 
computed  under  subsections  ta),  fd)f6)  and 
tf)  of  this  section  for  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  MUitary  Appeals  retiring 
under  the  second  sentence  of  section  8336tk) 
of  this  title  or  the  third  sentence  of  section 
8338tc)  of  this  titU  is  reduced  by  V„  of  1  per- 
cent for  each  full  month  not  in  excess  of  60 
months,  and  %  of  1  percent  for  each  full 
month  in  excess  of  60  months,  the  judge  is 
under  60  yean  oJ  age  at  the  date  of  separa- 
tion. ". 

tf)  The  XTU^retise  in  deductions  from  the 
pay  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  required  by  section  8334ta) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
subsection  ta),  shaU  take  effect  with  respect 
to  the  first  pay  period  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

ONE-YEAR  POSTPONEMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  DEPOSFTS 
FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETlREME/rr  CREDFT  FOR 
MIUTAR  Y  SER  VICE 

Sec  1257.  Section  8334tj)l2)tA)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1983". 

COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES  INCURRED  IN  THE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  DUTY  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 

Sec.  1258.  ta)  Section  8141  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

tl)  in  subsection  ta).  by  inserting  "under 
18  years  of  age"  afUr  "CivU  Air  Patrol 
Cadet ":  and 

t2)  in  subsection  tb)tl),  by  sinking  out 
"8300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  step  1  of  grade 
GS-9  in  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  this  title". 

tb)ti)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion la)  shaU  take  effect  on  the  daU  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

t2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
taJfl)  shaU  apply  only  to  deaths  or  injunes 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

13)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
ta)t2)  shall  apply  only  to  the  computation  of 
compensation  payable  for  periods  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  RETIREE 
SVOGESTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1259.  ta)  Section  2390  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

tb)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  141  of  such  title  U  amended  by 
sinking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
2390. 

OFFSHORE  DRILLING  AFFECTING  NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 

Sec.  1260.  fa)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  potential  effect  on 
naval  operations  of  any  proposed  lease  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  offshore 
lands  for  oil  or  gas  drilling. 

tb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  define 
offshore  zones  along  the  United  States  in 
which  oil  or  gas  drilling  would  cause  appre- 
ciable impact  on  naval  operations.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report  describing 
the  zones  so  established  and  the  justification 
for  each  such  zone. 

RESTORATION  OF  BEDFORD  AIR  FORCE  STATION, 
VIRGINIA 

Sec.  1261.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  remove  from  the  site  of  the  former  Bed- 


ford Air  Force  Station,  Virginia,  the  im- 
provements made  to  that  site  by  the  Air 
Force  and  may  restore  the  premises  as  pro- 
vided in  the  license  from  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture authorizing  the  use  of  that  site  by  the 
Air  Force. 

PROHIBITION  ON  PURCHASE  OF  CERTAIN 
TYPEWRITERS 

Sec  1262.  None  of  the  funds  avaUable  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  availabU 
for  the  procurement  of  manual  typewnters 
which  were  manufactured  by  facilities  locat- 
ed within  states  which  are  signatones  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact 

AWARD  OF  CAMPAIGN  AND  SERVICE  MEDALS  TO 
CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Sec.  1263.  la)  Section  401  of  the  GI  Bill 
Improvements  Act  of  1977  IPublic  Law  95- 
202;  91  Stat  1449;  38  U.S.C.  106  note)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"tc)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  any  person  who  is 
issued  a  discharge  under  honorable  condi- 
tions pursuant  to  the  implementation  of 
subsection  la)  of  this  section  may  be  award- 
ed any  campaign  or  service  medal  warrant- 
ed by  such  person 's  service. ". 

tb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
fa)  shall  apply  to  all  persons  issued  dis- 
charges under  honorable  conditions  pursu- 
ant to  section  401  of  the  GI  Bill  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1977,  whether  such  discharges 
are  awarded  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 


COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  AMERI- 
CAN PERSONNEL  MISSING  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Sec.  1264.  ta)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that—  . 

tl)  2,494  Americans,  military  and  civilian, 
are  listed  as  missing  or  otherwise  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia; 

f2)  those  musing  or  otherwise  unaccount- 
ed for  Americans  have  suffered  untold  hard- 
ship at  the  hands  of  a  cruel  enemy  while  in 
the  service  of  their  country; 

t3)  the  loyalty,  hope  love,  and  courage  of 
these  families  provide  inspiration  to  all 
Americans; 

f4)  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  committed  to  a  full  ac- 
counting for  all  Americans  missing  or  other- 
wise unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 
15)  the  service  of  those  missing  and  other- 
wise unaccounted  for  Americans  is  deserv- 
ing of  special  recognition  by  the  Congress 
and  all  Americans. 

tb)tl)IA)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  are  authorized  jointly  to 
present  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  those 
American  personnel  listed  as  missing  or  oth- 
erwise unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia,  to 
be  accepted  by  next  of  kin,  brorue  medals  de- 
signed by  on  artist  who  is  an  in-theater 
Vietnam  veteran,  in  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service,  heroism,  and  sacrifice  of 
these  personnel  and  the  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  their  return.  For  such 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  to  be  struck  bronze  medals. 

fB)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  I  A). 

t2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  miniature  duplicaUs  in  brorue  of  the 
medal  provided  for  in  paragraph  tl)  to  be 
coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof  tincluding  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses),  and  the  appropriation  used  for 


carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale. 

13/  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  subsec- 
tion are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of 
section  5111  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  AT  THE  UNI- 
FORMED services  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

Sec.  1265.  The  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  shall  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  6c  known  and  designated  as 
the  "F.  Edward  Hkbert  School  of  Medicine". 
Any  reference  to  such  school  of  medicine  in 
any  law,  regulation,  map,  document  or 
other  record  of  the  United  States  shaU  after 
such  date  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  such 
school  of  medicine  as  the  F.  Edward  Hkbert 
School  of  Medicine. 

acceptance  OF  VOLUNTARY  SERVICES  FOR  MIU- 
TARY  MUSEUMS  AND  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  1266.  la)  Chapter  81  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1587  las  added  by  section  1253)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§1588.  Authority  to  accept  certain  volun- 
tary services 

"ta/  Notwithstanding  section  1342  of  title 
31,  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may  accept  from  any  person  voluntary  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  for  a  museum  or  a  family 
support  program  operated  by  that  military 
department 

"lb/  A  person  providing  voluntary  services 
under  subsection  ta)  shall  be  considered  to 
be  an  employee  for  the  purposes  of  chapUr 
81  of  title  5,  relating  to  compensation  for 
work-related  injuries,  and  to  be  an  employee 
of  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
Ur 171  of  title  28,  relating  to  tort  claims. 
Such  a  person  who  is  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  a  Federal  employee  for 
any  other  purpose  by  reason  of  the  provision 
of  such  services. ". 

tb)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  1587  las  added 
by  section  1253)  the  following  new  item: 
"1588.  Authority  to  accept  certain  voluntary 
services. ". 

REPORT  ON  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR 
CODIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

Sec.  1267.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  February  1,  1984,  pro- 
posed legislation  for  codification  into  ap- 
propriate titles  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
for  incorporation  into  other  existing  laws, 
those  provisions  of  law  that  have  been  en- 
acted during  the  past  five  years  as  a  part  of 
the  annual  Department  of  Defense  Authon- 
zation  Act  or  the  annual  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  under  the  heading 
"General  Provisions"  and  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  should  be  so  codified  or 
incorporated. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

SEC.  1268.  TiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  as  follows: 

ID  Section  139btg)l2)  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "procurment"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "procurement". 

t2)  Section  140  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  this  section"  in  subsections  la)  and  fc>. 

t3)  Section  5201a)  is  amended— 

fA)  by  striking  out  "For  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1980"  and  aU  that  fol- 


lows through  "1982,  the"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The": 

IB/  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
first  place  it  appears  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  fiscal 
year";  and 

IC/  by  striking  out  "number  of  such"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "into"  in  the  lait 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "total 
number  of  persons  ori0nally  enlisted  or  in- 
ducted to  serve  on  active  duty  lother  than 
ax:tive  duty  for  training)  in". 
t4)  Section  1079  is  amended— 
lA)  by  striking  out  "thirty"  in  subsections 
fa)  and  td)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"30";  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  in 
subsection  tg). 

tS)tA)  The  heading  of  section  1081  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
the  last  word. 

IB)  The  item  relating  to  that  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
55  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon 
and  the  last  word. 

16)  Section  1085  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  "or  his  dependent"  the  first 
place  it  appears. 

17)  Section  1090  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ta)". 

t8)  Section  1126la>fl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Who"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"who". 

t9)  Section  1489ta)f2)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 14,  1980". 
tlO)  Section  2005  U  amended— 
I  A)  by  striking  out  "of  thU  section"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  tc)  and  td); 
and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "section—"  in  subsec- 
tion te)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion-", 
til)  Section  2101  is  amended— 
lA/  by  striking  out  "chapter—"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "chapter:"; 

fB/  by  striking  out  "program"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "'Program'  "; 

to  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  tl)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period; 

tD)  by  striking  out  'member"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "'Member'  "; 

tE)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

IF/  by  striking  out    'advanced'"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "  Advanced'  ". 
ll2/tA/  Section  2116  is  repealed. 
IB/  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eginning 
of  chapter  104  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  2116. 

113/  Section  2120  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter—  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter:". 

114)  Section  2134  is  amended  by  sinking 
out  the  second  sentence  of  such  section. 

115)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitU  A  and  the  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  part  II  of  such  subtitle  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  in  the  item 
relating  to  chapUr  60  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Melvin  Price. 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Samdel  S.  Stratton. 
Bill  Nichols. 
Dan  Daniel. 
g.  v.  montgomehy, 
Les  Aspin, 

William  L.  Dickinson, 
William  Whitekorst. 
Floyd  Spence, 
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Only  when 
grence-related 
ation: 


Marjorie  S.  Holt, 

Elwood  H.  Hillis, 

Robert  E.  Badham . 
differences  regarding  intelli- 
activities  are  under  consider- 


Edward  p.  Bolano, 

Norman  Y.  Mineta. 

Dave  McCurdy. 

J.  K.  Robinson, 

Bob  Stump. 
As  additional  conferees  on  sections  1030C 
and  1030O  of  the  Senate  bill  and  modifica- 
tions thereof  committed  to  conference: 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Gns  Hawkins, 

William  D.  Ford, 
Mario  Biagci, 
John  N.  Erlenborn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Tower, 
Strom  Thxtrmonb. 
Barry  Goldwater, 
John  W.  Wari«er. 
Gordon  J.  HtrMPHREY, 
Bill  Cohen. 
Roger  W.  Jepsen, 
Dan  Quayle. 
John  P.  East. 
Pete  Wilson. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Sam  Nunn. 
J.  James  Exon, 
Jett  Bingaman, 
Solely  for  consideration  of  section  1030C: 
Robert  T.  Statford, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  op  Conperence 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
smd  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  675) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  to 
prescribe  personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  cvivilian 


employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  civil  defense,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  national  se- 
curity for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  sulKtltute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 
summary  statement  op  conperence  action 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  authoriza- 
tions in  Titles  I,  II,  III  and  VIII  for  procure- 
ment, research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, operation  and  maintenance,  and  civil 
defense  that  total  $187,5  billion.  This  figure 
is  $10.5  billion  below  the  Presidents  budget 
request.  $1.5  billion  above  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Senate  bill  and  $0.2  billion 
above  the  comparable  figures  in  the  House 
amendment.  The  dollar  authorizations  in 
the  bill  explicitly  include  the  cost  of  a  4  per- 
cent civilian  personnel  pay  raise  effective 
January  1.  1983. 

The  Defense  authorization  bill  provides 
authorizations  for  appropriations  but  does 
not  provide  budget  authority.  Budget  au- 
thority for  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  in  appropriations 
bills.  Because  the  First  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1984  provides  for 
target  levels  of  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, there  is  not  a  direct  relation  between 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  and  the 
budget  resolution.  Nevertheless  the  confer- 
ees were  mindful   that  the  Congress  has 
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adopted  a  budget  resolution  that  targets  an 
$11.9  billion  reduction  in  budget  authority 
to  the  President's  budget  for  National  De- 
fense. 

The  conferenece  agreement  would  make  a 
reduction  of  $10.5  biUlon  in  those  portions 
of  the  defense  budget  authorized  by  dollar 
amounts  in  the  bill.  The  conferees  believe 
that  this  reduction  is  consistent  with  the 
target  of  the  first  budget  resolution  in  light 
of  the  additional  reductions  that  have  been 
or  will  be  made  in  items  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion  of   the    Armed   Services   Committees, 
such  as  reductions  In  mUltary  construction 
and  Department  of  Energy  Military  Appli- 
cation programs.  Reductions  that  have  been 
or  are   expected   to   be   made   in   military 
active  duty  and  retires  compensation,  which 
are  not  authorized  by  dollar  amounts  In  the 
bUl.  will  offset  virtually  all  of  the  cost  of  the 
military  pay  raise  provided  In  the  bUl. 
AdjustmenU  to  reflect  lorcer  than  budgeted 
prices  of  purchased  goods  and  services 
The  Senate  bill  Incorporated  $3.4  biUlon 
in  reductions  to  reflect  revised  Administra- 
tion estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  program.  The  reduction  of  $3.4 
bUlion  included  a  reduction  of  $1.3  billion  to 
reflect  an  anticipated  lower  average  price 
for  fuel  and  petroleum  products  and  a  re- 
duction of  $2.1  billion  to  reflect  an  antici- 
pated lower  price  for  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices purchased  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  House  amendment  incorporated  a  re- 
duction of  $1.3  billion  in  anticipation  of 
lower  than  budgeted  fuel  costs  and  also  in- 
cluded as  reduction  of  $0.1  billion  in  the  op- 
erations and  maintenance  accounts  in  an- 
ticipation of  lower  than  budgeted  prices. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  incorporated  ap- 
proximately one  half  of  the  $2.1  billion  in 
reductions  in  anticipation  of  lower  than 
budgeted  prices  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
conferees  further  agreed  that  this  adjust- 
ment would  be  incorporated  into  each  au- 
thorization account  as  was  done  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  tables  accompanying  the 
discussion  of  each  major  category  of  pro- 
curement delineate  the  specific  reductions 
recommended. 


SUMMARY  Of  CONFERENCE  ACTIONS  ON  DEFENSE  AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  AQIONS  ON  DEFENSE  AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984— Continued 

[Amounts  in  millions  ol  (MlarsJ 


Fiscal  yev  1984 

Nm 

Administration  request 

House 

Senate 

(Meratce 

Chaiieftaii  r^Hst 

Research,  Devetopment.  Test  and  Evaluation 
(Exdudrng  lantMased  strategic  ballistic  missile  modernization  program) 

4.793.7 

4.204.6 

7.6044 

'11.960.5 

'3.068.4 

4.1934 
7.6526 
12.9361 
2.4685 

4704.6 
7.6194 
12.6222 
2.856.8 

-5(91 

Nmv  famt  Mark*  Ctfn>                                                             

8.1824 

-563.0 

Air  Fofce                         

13.6523 

-1.030.1 

Defense  itenda 

2.9969 

-140.1 

Total.  R.D.Ttt - 

29.6253 

'26,837  9 

27,2506 

27.303.0 

-2J22J 

UnO-Based  Strategic  Balfetic  Miss*  Modernization  Program 

Air  Force 

Procurement  ol  missiles 

(2,867  8) 
(3,378.4) 

(2,200,0) 
(2,230,4) 

(20.0) 

(2.536.0) 
(2.638.0) 

(0) 

(2.200.0) 
(2.6J4.4) 

(0) 

(-((7.() 
(-744.0) 

Defense  agencies 

Reseafch,  devetopment,  test,  and  evaluation « 

(0) 

(0) 

Total.  tCB**  modermzaton  program    ~~ 

,., (6.246.2) 

(4.808.2) 

(5.1740) 

(4.834.4) 

(-1.4IU) 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

17,8678 

17.5890 

22,2549 

1,5554 

18,3652 

6,6367 

6864 

660.2 

532 

8010 

1.181.6 

1.778.9 

0.9 

222.9 

34 

500 

17.4609 

22.5381 

1,5521 

18,0170 

6,7266 

654.0 

67SJ 

SZ.4 

7(S7 

1.126.4 

1.(0(.9 

0.9 

172.9 

3.4 

25.0 

17.5231 

22.489.4 

1.554.7 

18.0611 

6,7094 

6855 

6753 

52.9 

7911 

1,180.2 

1,808.9 

0.9 

172.9 

3.4 

50.0 

-344.7 

^{gM                                                 

23,2256 

-736.2 

Marine  Corps.                          -      - 

1,575.9 

-21.2 

Ajf  force                               .„ 

18,999.1 

-938.0 

..  6.8719 

-162.5 

6628 

+  22.7 

693.0 

53.6 

-17.7 

-0.7 

815.0 

-239 

1.135.0 

+45.2 

Air  Ffirr*  Natnful  Guard                                                       „  - „.™    — .. 

1.824.7 

-15.8 

Nttmnal  Bnanl  fnr  thp  nrnmntinn  (if  rjflp  mdiot             

0.9 

0 

222.9 

-50.0 

Court  ol  Militaiv  Aooeals                             

3.4 

0 

Summer  Otympcs 

500 

0 

Total  0  &M                       . ..- 

74.0016 

71.8398 
200.0 

71.599.6 

161.S 
-100.0 
+  50.0 
+  125.0 

71,7588 

1690 
0 
0 
0 

-2.242.( 

Qvil  Defense 
Total  Hwil  Defense                                                             ^ 

2S3.5 

-(4.5 

0 

NUNN  transfer  amendment  tram  DOE  (sec  10301) 

Wide  body  aiicratt  (sec  1002) 

0 

a.  a 

Grand  total 

197.9681 

187.3275 

185,987  1 

187,4907 

-10,477  4 

'  Figures  adjusted  to  include  authorization  lor  land  (used  strategic  missiles 
Note  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  roundmg. 


AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT,  ARMY 

[Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Item 


Fiscal  year  1984  request 


H  R  2969 


S675 


(>onlerence 


diaofe  Iron)  request 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Fued  wing 

IIC'12D  (l^ianM).. 

C-12  (Huron) 

RoUry 

EH-60A  (Quckllt).. 


Less  advance  procurement  (PY) . 
Net 


26.1 
0 

(144.0) 
(-21.2) 


26.1 
11.8 

(144.0) 
(-212) 


26.1 


12  (144  0) 
(-212) 


6 

12 


26.1 
118 

(144.0) 
(-2U) 


+  11 J 


(H-60A  advance  procurement  (CY) . 


1228 
320 


1228 
320 


1228 
320 


122.8 
320 


AH-64  (Apactie)         

Less  advance  procurement  (PV).. 


112 


(1,3330) 
(-113.7) 


112 


(1.3178) 
(-1137) 


96         (1,2280) 
(-113  7) 


112 


(1.302.8) 
(-113.7) 


Net 


AH-64  advance  prwurement  (CY).. 


1.2193 
782 


1.2041 
60.4 


1.1143 
62.2 


1.1(9.1 
622 


-30.2 
-16.0 


UH-60A  (Black  Hawli) 

Less  advance  procurement  (PY) 

Net  

UH-60A  advance  procurement  ((?F).. 
JSTARS  t&auat  procurement 


(4866) 
(-154.2) 


(4866) 
(-154.2) 


84  (4866) 
(-154.2) 


(4866) 
(-154  2) 


3324 

133.9 

0 


3324 

1339 

5.0 


332.4 

133.9 

0 


332.4 

13M 

SO 


+S.0 


TaW  (ancnlt) 
Modiricationof  aitcnfl.... 

AH-IS 

CH-47 

OV-1 


teneral  reductm ~. 

Spares  and  repaii  parte — 

Rtplenisnment  sfwes ». 

AH-64  ™ 

Ottiei  imtial  spares    

Supixxt  equipment  and  faoMiH... 

Common  ground  suHiact 


(1.944.7) 
633.3    . 

(Ws! : 

(45.() 

^.  : 

(3(9.6) 
(16(1) 

(91.7) 

244.7 
(176J) 


(1.9285) 
596.2  . 
(72.1) 
(296.5) 
<2».9) 
(•) 
$74.4 
(314.6) 
(168.1) 

(164J) 


(1.823.7) 

6391 

(721)  . 
(360  5)  . 

(45.8)  . 
(-40.0)  . 

574.4    . 
(3(9,6) 
(144.1) 

(40.7) 

224.7 
(1S6J) 


(1.915.3) 
608.2 
(72.1) 

(i33.5) 

(26.9) 

(-25.0) 

599.4 

(339.6) 

(168.1) 
(91.7) 
224.7 

(156.3) 


-25.1 
(+45.8) 
(-27.0) 
(-18.9) 
(-25.0) 

-50.0 
(-50.0) 


-20.0 
(-200! 
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Ttatim  I9l4n««st 


HR  2«9 


S  t7S 


□unie  ftan  rtqucst 


Qi«Hir 


Imart 


OuMtity 


Amount 


-31.0 


-167 


-1(2 


ToW.  mam 


3.4;m 


3J3II 


37309 


3.3314 


-140  7 


C-12  utility  aircraft  (Huron/ 

No  authorization  was  requested  for  the  C- 
12D  aircraft.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
authorization  for  the  C-12D.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $11.8  million  for 
procurement  of  6  C-12D  aircraft. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $11.8  million  for  procurement  of  6  C-12D 
aircraft. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
AH-64  attack  helicopter  (Apache J 

The  budget  request  contained  $1,219.3 
million  for  procurement  of  112  AH-64  heli- 
copters and  $78.2  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement. The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$1,114.3  million  for  procurement  of  96  AH- 
64  helicopters  and  $62.2  million  for  advance 
procurement.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $1,204.1  million  for  procurement  of 
112  AH-64  helicopters  and  $60.4  million  for 
advance  procurement. 

The  conferees  recommend  authoriztion  of 
$1,189.1  million  for  procurement  of  112  AH- 
64  helicopters  and  $62.2  million  for  advance 
procurement. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  Army 
should  begin  selectively  to  equip  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  units  with  the  Apache  while  it 
continues  to  transition  AH-l's  to  lower  pri- 
ority units.  This  approach  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  where  P-18s  and 
P-16's  are  being  distributed  to  reserve  com- 
ponents. 

Accordingly,  the  conferees  request  that 
the  Army  identify  those  Army  National 
Guard  units  that  should  be  equipped  with 
the  AH-64  and  include  funds  in  its  fiscal 
year  1986  request  for  aircraft  for  the  first 
AH-64  unit  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
UH-60A  utility  helicopter  (Black  Hawk) 

The  conferees  concur  in  the  House  posi- 
tion that  the  Army  is  authorized,  under  its 
departmental  support  for  civilian  law  en- 
forcement operations,  to  loan  4  UH-60 
Black  Hawk  helicopters  to  Customs  Air  Op- 
erations for  use  as  apprehension  aircraft  in 
aerial  drug  interdiction. 


Joint  surveillance  and  target  attack  radar 
(JSTARSJ  advance  procurement 

No  authorization  was  requested  for 
JSTARS  advance  procurement.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  authorization  for  JSTARS 
advance  procurement.  The  House  amend- 
ment authorized  $5.0  million  for  JSTARS 
advance  procurement. 

The  conferees  recommend  authoriztion  of 
$5.0  million  for  JSTARS  advance  procure- 
ment. A  more  detailed  description  of  confer- 
ence action  on  the  JSTARS  program  is  con- 
tained in  the  discussion  of  Title  II  of  this 
report. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Modification  of  aircraft.  Army 

The  budget  request  contained  $633.3  mil- 
lion for  modification  of  Army  aircraft  in- 
cluding $26.3  million  for  AH-1  modifica- 
tions: $360.5  million  for  CH-47  modifica- 
tions; and  $45.8  million  for  OV-1  modifica- 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $639.1  million 
for  modification  of  Army  aircraft  including 
$72.1  million  for  AH-1  modifications:  $360.5 
million  for  CH-47  modifications  (of  which 
$335.7  million  was  for  modification  of  36 
CH-47 A-C  helicopters  to  the  CH-47D  con- 
figuration under  a  multiyear  procurement 
program):  $45.8  million  for  OV-1  modifica- 
tions: and  a  general  reduction  of  $40.0  mil- 
lion in  the  Army  aircraft  modification  ac- 
count. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $596.2 
million  for  modification  of  Army  aircraft  in- 
cluding $72.1  million  for  AH-1  modifica- 
tions: $296.5  million  for  CH-47  modifica- 
tions (of  which  $271.7  million  was  for  modi- 
fication of  32  CH-47A-C  helicopters  to  the 
CH-47D  configuration  under  an  annual  pro- 
curement program):  and  $26.9  million  for 
OV-1  modifications  (a  reduction  of  $18.9 
million  from  the  amount  requested  for  side- 
looking  radar  data  link  packages). 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $608.2  million  for  modification  of  Army 
aircraft  including  $72.1  million  for  AH-1 
modifications:    $333.5    million    for    CH-47 
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modifications  (of  which  $308.7  million  is  for 
modification  of  36  CH-47A-C  helicopters  to 
the  CH-47D  configuration  under  an  annual 
procurement  program):  $26.9  million  for 
OV-1  modifications  (a  reduction  of  $18.9 
million  without  prejudice):  and  a  general  re- 
duction of  $25.0  million  in  the  Army  aircraft 
modification  account.  The  conferees  direct 
that  none  of  the  general  reduction  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  Army  Helicopter  Improve- 
ment Program  (AHIP). 
Spares  and  repair  parts,  Army 

The  budget  request  contained  $649.4  mil- 
lion for  Army  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts  including  $389.6  million  for  replenish- 
ment spares:  $168.1  million  for  AH-64  initial 
spares:  and  $dl.7  million  for  other  initial 
spares.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $574.4 
million  for  Army  aircraft  spares  including 
$389.6  million  for  replenishment  spares: 
$144.1  million  for  AH-64  initial  spares:  and 
$40.7  million  for  other  initial  spares.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $574.4  million 
for  Army  aircraft  spares  including  $314.6 
million  for  replenishment  spares:  $168.1  mil- 
lion for  AH-64  initial  spares:  and  $91.7  mil- 
lion for  other  initial  spares. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $599.4  million  for  Army  aircraft  spares 
including  $339.6  million  for  replenishment 
spares:  $168.1  million  for  AH-64  initial 
spares:  and  $91.7  million  for  other  initial 
spares. 

Support  equipment  and  facilities— Common 
ground  support  e(}uipment 

The  budget  request  contained  $176.3  mil- 
lion for  conunon  ground  support  equipment. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $156.3  million, 
applying  a  general  reduction  of  $20.0  mil- 
lion in  the  account.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $164.3  million  applying  a  specific 
reduction  without  prejudice  of  $12.0  million 
to  the  CH-47D  flight  simulator  program. 

The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $156.3  million  for  conunon  ground 
support  equipment  with  a  general  reduction 
of  $20.0  million. 

The  House  recedes. 
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Patriot 

The  budget  request  contained  $992  million 
for  the  procurement  of  525  missiles  and  15 
Patriot  fire  units.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $936  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  525  missiles  and  15  Patriot  fire 
units  which  is  a  reduction  of  $56  million 
from  the  requested  amount.  The  House 
amendment  would  also  authorize  the  $135.2 
million  requested  for  initial  spares. 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $812.4 
million  to  procure  287  missiles  and  12  fire 
units  and  $81.2  million  for  initial  spares. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  patriot  missile  system  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  European  air  defense  system  and 


support  the  fielding  of  Patriot  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $885  mil- 
lion to  procure  440  missiles  and  12  fire  units 
and  $100  million  for  initial  spares. 
Loser  Hellfire 

The  request  contained  $238.8  million  to 
procure  5,351  Laser  Hellfire  missiles.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  $218.8  million 
for  5.351  missiles.  The  House  amendment 
supported  the  request. 

The  conferees  agree,  without  prejudice,  to 
authorize  $218.8  million. 
TOW  (BGM-71A,  BTM-71A) 

The  request  contained  $189.2  million  to 
procure  18,000  TOW  missiles  and  $28.2  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  to  support 


production  surge  requirements.  The  Senate 
bill  would  authorize  the  amount  requested. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$155.8  million  for  18,000  TOW  missUes  and 
would  disapprove  the  $28.2  million  for  surge 
support. 

The  conferees  t^ree  to  authorize  $189.2 
million  for  TOW  missile  procurement  and 
to  disapprove  the  $28.2  million  for  surge 
support. 

Joint  tactical  missile  (adv.  proc.l 

The  budget  request  did  not  contain  funds 
for  the  Joint  Tactical  Missile  (JTACM).  The 
House  amendment  would  authorize  $20  mil- 
lion for  JTACM.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  authorization  for  JTACM. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
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MSS7A2  command  post  vehicle 

The  budget  request  contained  $130  million 
to  procure  652  M577A2  Command  Post  Ve- 
hicles. The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $50 
million  for  the  procurement  of  170  vehicles. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize  $50 
million  for  the  procurement  of  250  vehicles. 
,A  reduction  of  $80  million  and  402  vehicles 
from  the  budget  request. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
M113A2  armored  personnel  carrier 

The  budget  request  contained  $73.2  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  400  M113A2  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers.  The  Senate  bill 
would  authorize  $73.2  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  400  armored  personnel  carriers. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize  $46 
million  for  the  procurement  of  250  carriers, 
a  reduction  of  $27.2  million  and  150  carriers 
from  the  budget  request. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle 

The  budget  request  contained  $766  million 
to  procure  600  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles. 
$62.5  million  for  initial  spares,  and  $29.5 
million  for  initial  spares,  and  $29.8  million 
to  support  advance  procurement  of  830 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles.  $23.8  million  for 
advance  procurement,  and  $62.5  million  for 
initial  spares.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained $799  million  to  procure  600  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicles.  $29.8  million  for  advance 
procurement,  and  $62.5  million  for  initial 
spares.  The  $799  million  is  an  increase  of 
$33  million  over  the  budget  request.  The  in- 
crease of  $33  million  would  allow  the  Army 
to  purchase  tooling  and  long-lead  compo- 
nents to  support  starting  the  integration  of 
the  TOW  II  missile  system  on  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  strongly  support  the  Brad- 
ley Fighting  Vehicle  program.  The  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  program  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  candidate  for  multiyear  contract- 
ing. Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
directed  to  review  the  procurement  strategy 
for  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  This 
review  should  include  an  analysis  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  associated  with  pursuing 
a  multiyear  contraw;t  versus  a  single  year 
contract  both  with  firm  fixed  price  and 
fixed  price  incentive  fee  type  contracts.  The 
review  should  also  include  an  analysis  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  associated  with  the  prime 
contractor  assuming  total  responsibility  and 
furnished  many  major  system  components 
and  performs  the  systems  integration  func- 
tion. The  results  of  the  review,  together 
with  recommendations,  should  be  reported 
to  the  Armed  Service  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by 
February  1.  1984. 

Field  artillery  ammunition  support  vehicle 
(FAASV) 
The  budget  request  contained  $103.4  mil- 
lion for  217  Field  Artillery  Ammunition 
Support  Vehicles  (FAASVs).  The  Senate 
bill  would  authorize  $32  million  for  procure- 
ment of  54  FAASVs.  The  House  amend- 


ment would  authorize  $88.3  million  to  pro- 
cure 180  FAASVs. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $60  mil- 
lion to  procure  120  FAASVs. 

M109A2  ISSmm  howitzer 

The  budget  request  contained  $82.1  mil- 
lion to  procure  112  M109A2  155mm  Self 
Propelled  Howitzers.  The  Senate  bill  would 
authorize  $118.1  million  for  procurement  of 
162  howitzers.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $44  million  for  procure- 
ment of  60  Self  Propelled  Howitzers. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $88  mil- 
lion to  procure  120  M109A2  155nim  Self 
Propelled  Howitzers. 

Ml  Abrams  tank 

The  budget  request  contained  $1,361.2 
million  to  procure  720  Ml  tanks,  $251.1  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  to  support  the 
production  of  840  Ml  tanks  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  $145  million  for  initial  spares.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  $1,134.3  million 
for  600  Ml  tanks.  $251.1  million  for  advance 
procurement,  and  $120.8  million  for  spares. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$1,351.3  million  which  includes  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  forward  $46.4  million  from 
unused  fiscal  year  1983  authorization  and  to 
apply  $65.2  million  from  foreign  military 
sales  receipts  from  the  sale  of  M48A5  tanks 
to  the  fiscal  year  1984  Army  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicle  account  to  support 
procurement  of  840  Ml  tanks.  The  House 
amendment  would  also  authorize  $170  mil- 
lion for  initial  spares  and  $293.1  million  for 
advance  procurement  for  840  Ml  tanks  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Light  armored  vehicle  (LAV) 

The  budget  request  contained  $132.4  mil- 
lion to  procure  176  Light  Armored  Vehicles 
(LAV'S)  for  the  Army  and  $10.1  million  for 
initial  spares.  The  Senate  bill  would  author- 
ize the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  authorization  for 
the  Army's  LAV  program. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorizing  $33 
million  for  the  Army's  LAV  program  but 
agree  that  those  LAV's  purchased  with  the 
$33  million  should  be  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  Marine  Corps.  The  conferees 
do  not  believe  the  Army  has  sufficienty  jus- 
tified its  requirements  for  the  LAV.  The 
conferees  agree  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  should  reassess  the  Army's  require- 
ment for  a  light  armored  vehicle.  The  reas- 
sessment should  include  evaluating  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  alternative  vehicles  to  satis- 
fy the  LAV  requirement. 

The  conferees  also  agree  that  while  the 
Army  is  reassessing  its  LAV  requirements, 
those  LAV'S  authorized  for  the  Army  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization Act  could  be  used  to  satisfy  im- 
mediate Marine  Corps  requirements.  There- 
fore, the  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  immediately  transfer  those 
LAV'S  procured  with  fiscal  year  1983  funds 
to  the  Marine  Corps. 


Production    base    support— Depot    mainte- 
nance plant  equipment  (DMPE) 

The  budget  request  contained  $65.6  mil- 
lion for  production  base  support,  including 
$11.8  million  for  Depot  Maintenance  Plant 
Equipment  (DMPE)  for  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles. The  Senat3  bill  would  authorize  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $12.8  million,  an  increase  of 
$1.0  million  above  the  budget  request.  The 
increase  of  $1.0  million  would  provide  the 
DMPE  needed  at  Anniston  Army  Depot  to 
support  overhauling  of  M-1  tank  hulls,  tur- 
rets, shocks,  and  hydraulic  motors. 

The    House    recedes    and    the    conferees 
direct  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
provide   DMPE   at   Anniston   Army   Depot 
within  the  funds  authorized. 
M42  40mm  duster  gun 

The  budget  request  contained  no  funds 
for  the  M42  40mm  Duster  Gun.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  funds  for  the  M42  40mm 
Duster  Gun.  The  House  amendment  would 
authorize  procurement  of  $10  million  to 
start  a  M42  40mm  Duster  improvement  pro- 
gram. 

The  House  recedes. 
Product  improved  Vulcan  air  defense  system 
(PIVADS/ 

The  budget  request  contained  $9.3  million 
to  product  improve  39  Vulcan  Air  Defense 
Systems.  The  Senate  bill  would  authorize 
$38.3  million  for  PIVADS.  The  House 
amendment  would  authorize  $29.3  million 
for  PIVADS,  an  increase  to  the  request  of 
$20  million. 

The  House  recedes. 
9m.m  handgun 

The  Army's  budget  request  contained  $3.9 
million  to  procure  11.500  9mm  handguns. 
The  Senate  bill  would  not  authorize  9mm 
handgujTS.  The  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize $3.9  million  to  procure  11.500  9mm 
handguns. 

The  House  recedes. 
Support  equipment  and  facilities— produc- 
tion base  support 

The  budget  request  contained  $111.2  mil- 
lion for  production  base  support.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize $115  million,  an  increase  of  $3.8  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  request.  The  $3.8  mil- 
lion would  provide  funds  to  facilitize  an 
Army  arsenal  to  support  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  40mm  cannon  for  the  Sergeant  "ifork 
Gun. 

The    House    recedes    and    the    conferees 
direct  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
support    the    40mm    cannon    rehabilitation 
program  within  the  funds  authorized. 
General  reduction 

Neither  the  Senate  bUl  nor  the  House 
amendment  authorized  a  general  reduction 
in  Army  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Ve- 
hicle programs. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  a  gener- 
al reduction  of  $19.8  million  in  Army  Weap- 
ons and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicle  programs. 
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Binary  chemical  munitions 

The  budget  request  contained  $18.1  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  components  for 
the  155mm  binary  chemical  artillery  projec- 
tile. $96.5  million  to  procure  binary  produc- 
tion base  equipment. 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $130.6 
million,  $16  million  above  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  Senate  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision (section  1013(a))  that  would  explicitly 
prohibit  the  final  assembly  of  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  authorized  prior  to  October  1. 
1985.  and  permits  their  final  assembly, 
thereafter,  only  if  the  President  certifies  in 
writing  that  such  final  production  assembly 
is  essential  to  the  national  interest.  The 
Senate  provision  further  states  that  the  ab- 
sence of  constructive  movement  towards  the 
negotiation  of  a  verifiable  ban  on  chemical 
weapons  would  contribute  to  justifying  the 
initiation  of  production  of  binary  chemical 
munitions.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  authorization  for  the  production 
of  binary  chemical  munitions. 

The  House  recedes  on  the  above  provision. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  au- 
thorization for  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  and  a  provision  (sec. 
109)  that  wo- -Id  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
authorized  for  procurement  of  binary  muni- 
tions, production  facilities,  production 
equipment,  and  chemicals  for  binary  muni- 
tions. The  House  amendment  also  contained 
a  provision  (sec.  1103)  that  would  prohibit 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  production  of  binary  munitions  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
for  each  155mm  binary  artillery  projectile 
or  binary  aerial  bomb  produced,  a  servicea- 
ble unitary  artillery  projectile  will  be  ren- 
dered permanently  useless  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  to  section  1103  of  the 
House  amendment  with  amendments. 

The  question  of  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions was  discussed  at  length  on  several  oc- 
casions during  the  conference,  and  the 
House  conferees  insisted  on  reconsideration 
after  the  matter  had  been  first  agreed  to. 
But  the  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  and 
the  House  conferees  reluctantly  receded  on 
the  dollar  authorizations. 

In  agreeing  to  the  potential  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  weapons  two  years  hence. 


subject  to  presidential  certification,  the  con- 
ferees of  both  Houses  wish  to  strongly  state 
their  intent  to  reaffirm  the  longstanding 
United  States  Goverrunent  policy  and  our 
commitment  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  which  states  that  the  United  States 
will  not  use  chemical  weapons  unless  they 
are  first  used  against  us. 

Summarizing,  the  conferees  agreed  (1)  to 
recommend  the  authorization  of  $114.6  mil- 
lion to  procure  155mm  artillery  projectile 
components  and  for  binary  production  base 
support,  a  reduction  of  $16  million  from  the 
Senate  bill;  (2)  to  approve  section  1013(a)  of 
the  Senate  bill  prohibiting  the  final  assem- 
bly of  any  chemical  munitions  until  October 
1,  1985:  (3)  to  approve  section  1103  of  the 
House  amendment  requiring  that  one  serv- 
iceable unitary  artillery  projectile  be  ren- 
dered useless  for  military  purposes  for  each 
binary  chemical  munition  produced  (section 
1233  of  the  conference  report):  (4)  to  re- 
quire presidential  certification  of  the  re- 
quirement for  binary  chemical  munitions 
prior  to  initiating  production  (section  1233 
of  the  conference  report)  and  (5)  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  conferees  in  reaffirming 
the  United  States  commitment  to  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which  sup- 
fMjrts  the  policy  of  no  first-use  of  chemical 
weapons. 
Projectile,  155mm  HE  Copperhead 

The  budget  request  contained  $75  million 
to  procure  Copperhead  155mm  artillery  pro- 
jectiles. The  Senate  bill  conUined  no  au- 
thorization for  the  Copperhead  projectiles. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$150  million  to  procure  155ntun  Copperhead 
artillery  projectiles. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $75  mil- 
lion to  procure  Copperhead  projectiles. 
Cartridge,  9mm,  ball 

The  budget  request  contained  $1.2  million 
to  procure  9mm  ammunition.  The  Senate 
bill  would  authorize  the  amount  requested. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  au- 
thorization for  9mm  ammunition  for  the 
Army. 

The  House  recedes. 

Cartridge,  25mm,  aU  types 

The  budget  request  contained  $91.9  mil- 
lion to  procure  all  types  of  25mm  ammuni- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  the 


amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $67.9  million  to  procure 
25mm  ammunition. 

The  conferees  agree,  without  prejudice,  to 
authorize  $67.8  million  for  the  procurement 
of  all  types  of  25mm  ammunition. 

Cartridge,  81mm,  conventional 

The  budget  request  contained  $22.4  mil- 
lion to  procure  81mm  conventional  ammuni- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $12.1  million  to  procure 
81mm  ammunition. 

The  House  recedes. 

Cartridge,  4.2  inch,  ail  types 

The  budget  request  contained  $77.2  mil- 
lion to  procure  all  types  of  4.2  inch  ammuni- 
tion. The  Senate  bUl  would  authorize  $97.4 
million  for  4.2  inch  anununition.  The  House 
amendment  would  authorize  $64.2  million  to 
procure  4.2  inch  ammunition. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  the 
amount  requested,  $77.2  mUlion,  for  all 
types  of  4.2  inch  ammunition. 

Light  antitank  system 

The  House  amendment  would  recommend 
authorizing  the  transfer  forward  of  $20.7 
million  from  funds  previously  authorized  to 
help  offset  the  cost  of  priority  programs. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  author- 
ization. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Projectile,  8  inch,  HE,  ICM 

The  budget  request  contained  $201  million 
to  procure  8  inch  ammunition.  The  Senate 
bill  would  authorize  $138  mUlion  for  8  inch 
ammunition.  The  House  amendment  would 
authorize  $136.9  million  to  procure  8  inch 
ammunition. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Cartridge,  105mm  (APFSDA-T/TP) 

The  budget  request  contained  $123.8  mil- 
lion to  procure  105mm  tank  ammunition. 
The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $170.2  mil- 
lion for  105mm  tank  ammunition.  The 
House  amendment  would  authorize  $148.5 
million  to  pr(x;ure  105mm  tank  ammunition. 
The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $153.4 
million  for  105mm  tank  ammunition,  an  in- 
crease of  $29.6  million  over  the  request. 
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Cartridge,  S.S6n<m.  alt  types 

The  budget  request  contained  $74.7  mil- 
lion to  procure  all  types  of  5.56min  ammuni- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $83.5 
million  for  procurement  of  5.S6mm  ammuni- 
tion. The  House  amendment  would  author- 
ize $77.4  million  for  procurement  of  5.56mm 
ammunition. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $80.0 
million  to  procure  all  types  of  5.56mm  am- 
munition. 

ISSmm  nuclear  projectile 

The  budget  request  contained  classified 
amounts  for  the  155mm  nuclear  projectile. 
The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  a  reduction 
of  $50  million  in  the  155mm  nuclear  projec- 


tile program.  The  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  amount  requested. 

The  conferees  agree  to  terminate  this  pro- 
gram. Additional  language  describing  the 
conferees'  action  on  this  issue  appears  in 
the  General  Provisions  section  of  this 
report. 
Cartridge,  CaL  .45  all  types 

The  budget  request  contained  $1.7  million 
to  procure  all  types  of  .45  csUiber  ammuni- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $4.1 
million  for  procurement  of  all  types  of  .45 
caliber  ammunition.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $1.7  million  for  procure- 
ment of  all  types  of  .45  caliber  ammunition. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $2.9  mil- 
lion. 

OTHER  PROCUREMENT,  ARMY 


Cartridge,  40Tnm  (conventionaH  all  types 

The  budget  request  contained  $1.8  million 
to  procure  all  types  of  40mm  ammunition. 
The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $4.0  million 
to  procure  all  types  of  40mm  ammunition. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize  $1.8 
million  to  procure  all  types  of  40  mm  ammu- 
nition. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
8  inch  MS09  threaded  base 

The  budget  request  contained  $8.9  million 
for  8-inch  M509  threaded  base  production 
equipment.  The  Senate  bill  would  authorize 
the  amount  requested.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  authorization  for  8-inch 
M509  threaded  base  production  equipment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
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Motorcycle 

The  budget  request  contained  $9.9  million 
for  the  procurement  of  3.433  motorcycles. 
The  Senate  bill  would  recommend  autlioriz- 
Ing  the  $9.9  million.  The  House  amendment 
disapproved  authorization  for  motorcycles. 

The  conferees  agree  to  recommend  au- 
thorization of  $1.0  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  motorcycles. 

Fast  attack  vehicle 

The  budget  request  contained  $4.7  million 
for  the  procurement  of  138  Past  Attacli  Ve- 
hicles. The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $1.0  million  for  Fast  Attacli  Ve- 
hicles. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $2.0  mil- 
lion for  Tist  Attacli  Vehicles. 

5,000  gallon  semitrailer,  full  tanker 

The  budget  request  contained  $24.7  mil- 
lion to  procure  523  taniiers.  The  Senate  bill 
would  authorize  the  amount  requested.  The 
House  amendment  would  recommend  au- 
thorizing $15.1  million  for  5.0O0  gallon  tank- 
ers. 


The  Senate  recedes. 
Army  communications  and  electronics 

Reserve  component  communications 
equipment.— The  budget  request  contained 
no  funds  for  the  procurement  of  reserve 
component  communications  equipment.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  authorization  for 
this  program.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained authorization  for  $15.0  million  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $15.0  million  for  communications  equip- 
ment for  the  Army  Reserve. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Communications  system  engineering.— 
The  budget  request  contained  $8.0  million 
for  conununications  systems  engineering. 
The  Senate  bill  recommended  authorization 
of  the  request.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $6,5  million. 

The  House  recedes. 

Navstar  GPS.— The  budget  request  con- 
tained $2.4  million  for  procurement  of 
ground  equipment  associated  with  the  Nav- 
star GPS  program.  The  Senate  bill  recom- 


mended authorization  of  the  request.  The 
House  amendment  deleted  the  requested  au- 
thorization. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Multi-subscriber  equipment— The  budget 
request  contained  $4.4  million  for  procure- 
ment of  multi-subscriber  equipment.  The 
Senate  bill  recommended  authorization  of 
the  request.  The  House  amendment  deleted 
$3.0  million  from  the  request. 

The  House  recedes. 

Fort  Devens  training  support—The 
budget  request  contained  $15.8  million  for 
procurement  of  items  for  Port  Devens  train- 
ing support.  The  Senate  bill  recommended 
authorl2uition  of  the  request.  The  House 
amendment  deleted  $7.9  million  from  the 
request. 

The  House  recedes. 

Decentralized  automated  service  support 
system  (DASSB).— The  budget  request  con- 
tained $52.0  million  for  the  procurement  of 
the  Decentralized  Automated  Service  Sup- 
port System.  The  Senate  bill  recommended 
authorization  of   the   request.   The  House 
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amendment  deleted  $7.6  million  from  the 
request. 

The  House  recedes. 

AN/GVS-5.  laser  rangeflnder.— The 
budget  request  contained  $10,1  million  for 
procurement  of  the  AN/GVS-5.  laser  range- 
finder.  The  Senate  bill  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  request.  The  House 
amendment  deleted  $2.9  million  from  the 
request. 

The  House  recedes. 

Modification  of  in-service  equipment- 
The  budget  request  contained  $18.7  million 
for  modification  of  in-service  communica- 
tions equipment.  The  Senate  bill  recom- 
mended authorization  of  the  request.  The 
House  amendment  deleted  $4.0  million  from 
the  request. 

The  House  recedes. 

AN/UGC-74,  teletypewriter.— The  budget 
request  contained  $26.0  million  for  procure- 
ment of  the  AN/UGC-74  teletypewriter. 
The  Senate  bill  reconmiended  authorization 
of  the  request.  The  House  amendment  de- 
leted $5.0  million  from  the  request. 

The  House  recedes. 

AN/TSQ-111  (Communications  Nodal 
Control  ElementJ.— The  budget  request  con- 
tained $33,0  million  for  procurement  of  the 
Communications  Nodal  Control  Element, 
The  Senate  bill  recommended  authorization 
of  the  request.  The  House  amendment  de- 
leted $28,0  million  from  the  request. 

The  conferees  were  aware  of  a  recent  cost 
estimate  that  showed  a  requirement  for  ad- 
ditional funding  in  fiscal  year  1986  of  $30 
million  for  the  Air  Porce  portion  of  this 


joint  program.  In  view  of  the  revised  cost  es- 
timate, the  Army  is  reconsidering  its  re- 
quirement. 

Until  the  cost  and  requirement  are  reaf- 
firmed, the  conferees  recommend  deferral 
of  the  multiyear  acquisition  program. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Modification,  Tactical  Satellite 

(TACSATJ.— The  budget  request  contained 
$43.0  million  for  modifications  to  the 
TACSAT  system.  The  Senate  bill  recom- 
mended authorization  of  the  request.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  House  recedes. 

Joint  surveillance  and  target  attack  radar 
system  (JSTARS)  ground  station  advance 
procurement— Ho  authorization  was  re- 
quested for  JSTARS  ground  station  advance 
procurement.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
authorization  for  this  program.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $7.0  million  for  the 
program. 

The  conferees  reconunend  authorization 
of  $7.0  million  for  advance  procurement  for 
the  JSTARS  ground  station.  A  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  conference  recom- 
mendations on  the  JSTARS  program  is  con- 
tained in  the  R&D  section  of  this  report. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Spares,  Tactical  Satellite  (TACSAT).— The 
budget  request  contained  $189.8  million  for 
spares.  The  Senate  bill  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  request.  The  House 
amendment  deleted  $8.8  million  for 
TACSAT  spares. 

The  House  recedes. 

NATIONAL  GUARD,  ARMY 

[Amounts  in  millions  ol  doHarsj 


Spares  (AN/GVS-5).— The  budget  request 
contained  $178.1  million  for  spares.  The 
Senate  bill  recommended  approval  of  the  re- 
quest. The  House  amendment  deleted  $0.5 
million  for  spares  for  the  AN/GVS-5,  laser 
rangefinder. 
The  Hou^  recedes. 

General  reduction.— The  Senate  bill  rec- 
ommended a  general  reduction  of  $350  mil- 
lion in  communications  and  electronics 
equipment.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  general  reduction. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  $265  million.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  directed  to  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  in  writing,  as  to  how  this 
reduction  will  be  apportioned  before  obligat- 
ing any  funds  in  this  account. 
OUier  support  equipment 

The  budget  request  contained  $1,433.6 
million  to  procure  other  support  equipment. 
The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  a  general 
reduction  to  the  other  support  equipment 
account  of  $150  million  which  results  in  an 
authorization  of  $1,274.2  for  other  support 
equipment. 

The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
specific  line  item  reductions  and  one  in- 
crease, as  reflected  in  the  chart  above. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  a  general 
reduction  of  $185  million,  resulting  in  an  au- 
thorization of  $1,264.1  million  for  other  sup- 
port equipment.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  directed  to  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  in  writing  as  to  how  the  re- 
duction will  be  apportioned  before  obligat- 
ing any  funds  in  this  account. 


Fiscal  yeai  1984  request 
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Conference 


diange  tram  request 


Item 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Affloml 


Miscellaneous  equipment 


1000 


100.0 


-f  100.0 


National  Guard,  Army 
Miscellaneous  equipment 

No  authorization  was  requested  for  pro- 
curement of  miscellaneous  equipment  for 
the  Army  National  Guard.  The  Senate  bill 


authorized  $100.0  million  for  this  purpose; 
the  House  amendment  contained  no  such 
authorization. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $100.0  million  for  procurement  of  miscel- 
laneous equipment  for  the  Army  National 

AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT,  NAVY' 

(Amounts  in  millions  ol  dollar] 


Guard.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  direct- 
ed to  notify  the  Conunittees  on  Army  Serv- 
ices in  writing  of  the  planned  use  of  these 
funds  before  obligating  any  funds  in  this  ac- 
count. 
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A-6E  attack  aircraft  'Intruder) 

The  budget  request  contained  $205.4  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  6  A-6E  aircraft  and 
$11.0  million  for  advance  procurement.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  no  A-6E  aircraft  but 
provided  $14.0  million  for  costs  associated 
with  suspension  of  the  production  line  and 
$91.0  million  for  procurement  of  ground 
support  equipment  for  the  existing  invento- 
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ry  of  A-6E  aircraft.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  the  amount  requested. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $205.4  million  for  procurement  of  6  A-6E 
aircraft  and  $11.0  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


EA-6B  electronic  war/are  aircraft  (ProxDler) 
The  budget  request  contained  $382.0  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  6  EA-6B  aircraft 
and  $17.6  million  for  advance  procurement 
to  support  procurement  of  6  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $435.1  million 
for  procurement  of  8  aircraft  and  $23.6  mil- 
lion advance  procurement  for  6  aircraft  in 
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fiscal  year  1985.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $325.0  million  for  procurement  of  6 
aircraft  and  the  amount  requested  for  ad- 
vance procurement. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $435.1  million  for  procurement  of  8  EA- 
6B  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $23.6  mil- 
lion advance  procurement  to  support  pro- 
curement of  8  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  House  recedes. 
A  V-8B  attack  aircraft  (Harrier) 

The  budget  request  contained  $810.1  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  32  AV-8B  aircraft 
and  $98.4  million  for  advance  procurement. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $715.1  million 
for  procurement  of  27  aircraft  and  the 
amount  requested  for  advance  procurement. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
amounts  requested. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $715.1  million  for  procurement  of  27  AV- 
83  aircraft  and  $98.4  million  for  advance 
procurement. 

The  House  recedes. 

F-14A  fighter  aircraft  (Tomcatf 

The  budget  request  contained  $886.5  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  24  P-14A  aircraft 
and  $178.8  million  for  advance  procurement. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $792.4  million 
for  procurement  of  21  F-14A  aircraft  and 
$178.8  million  for  advance  procurement. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  $861.5 
million  for  procurement  of  24  aircraft  and 
the  amount  requested  for  advance  procure- 
ment. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $792.4  million  for  procurement  of  24  F- 
14A  aircraft  and  $178.8  million  for  advance 
procurement. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

CH-53E  helicopter  (Super  Stallion) 

The  budget  request  contained  $221.8  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  11  CH-53E  helicop- 
ters and  $7.3  million  for  advance  procure- 
ment. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $211.8  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  11  aircraft  and  $7.3 
million  for  advance  procurement.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $206.8  million 
for  procurement  of  11  aircraft  and  $7.3  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement. 

The  conferees  recoirunend  authorization 
of  $206.8  million  for  procurement  of  11  CH- 
53D  helicopters  and  $7.3  million  for  advance 
procurement. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

AH-IT  attack  helicopter  (Sea  Cobra) 

The  budget  request  contained  $17.8  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  for  the  AH- 
IT  helicopter.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  amount  requested.  The  House  amend- 
ment did  not  authorize  advance  procure- 
ment for  the  AH-IT  helicopter. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $17.8  million  for  advance  procurement 
for  the  AH-IT  helicopter. 

The  House  recedes. 
SH-60B  ASW  helicopter  (SeahawkJ 

The  budget  request  contained  $446.9  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  21  SH-60B  helicop- 
ters and  $58.8  million  advance  procurement 
to  support  procurement  of  18  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  The  Senate  authorized 
$483.9  million  for  procurement  of  24  SH- 
60B  helicopters  and  $58.8  million  for  ad- 
vance procurement.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  the  amounts  requested.  The  re- 
ports on  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  specified  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  advance  procurement  was  to 
support  procurement  of  24  SH-60B  helicop- 
ters In  fiscal  year  1985. 


The  conferees  recommend  authoirization 
of  $446.9  million  for  procurement  of  21  SH- 
60B  helicopters  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  ad- 
vance procurement  of  $58.8  million  to  sup- 
port procurement  of  24  SH-60B  helicopters 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  conferees  concur  in 
the  decision  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  combine  the  procurement  of  27  LAMPS 
MK-III  helicopters  approved  in  fiscal  year 
1983  program  with  the  21  helicopters  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  year  1984  program  and 
allow  the  manufacturer  to  produce  the  re- 
sulting 48  helicopters  at  a  steady  rate  of  two 
aircraft  per  month.  Moreover,  the  conferees 
concur  in  the  rationale  that  supports  a  pro- 
duction rate  of  24  helicopters  per  year  and 
expect  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
siistaln  at  least  the  rate  throughout  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  program. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
EP-3  (Orion)  electronic  warfare  aircraft 

The  budget  request  contained  $77.1  mil- 
lion to  procure  two  EP-3  electronic  warfare 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $12.4  million 
for  advance  procurement  for  two  such  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  budget  request 
assumed  that  a  reprogramming  request  in 
the  amount  of  $24.6  million  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  for  advance  pro- 
curement associated  with  this  program.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  the  amount  re- 
quested for  the  procurement  of  two  aircraft 
In  fiscal  year  1984  and  the  amount  request- 
ed for  advance  procurement.  The  House 
amendment  would  authorize  $45.1  million  to 
procure  one  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$4  million  for  advance  procurement  for  one 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  $24.6  million 
reprogramming  request  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Conmiittees. 
In  addition,  the  conferees  believe  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  replace  the  existing 
fleet  of  overage  and  overweight  EP-3  air- 
craft with  new  aircraft  equipped  with  more 
modem  sensors.  The  conferees  examined 
the  possibility  that  older  P-3  A/B  aircraft 
could  be  modified  to  the  EP-3  configuration 
but  rejected  this  option  because  it  was  not 
cost  effective.  Accordingly,  the  conferees 
recommend  the  authorization  of  $70.0  mil- 
lion to  procure  one  new  EP-3  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  advance  procurement  in 
the  amount  of  $8.0  million. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
E-2C  early  warning  aircraft  (Hawkeye) 

The  budget  request  contained  $309.6  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  6  E-2C  aircraft  and 
$25.6  million  for  advance  procurement.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $304.6  million  for 
procurement  of  6  aircraft  and  $25.6  million 
for  advance  procurement.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  the  amounts  re- 
quested. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $304.6  million  for  procurement  of  6  E-2C 
aircraft  and  $25.6  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement. 

The  House  recedes. 
SH'2F  ASW  helicopter  (Seaspnte) 

The  budget  request  contained  $109.8  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  12  SH-2F  helicop- 
ters and  $6.6  million  for  advance  procure- 
ment. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $44.7  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  6  aircraft.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $29.8  million 
for  line  termination  costs  but  no  aircraft. 
Neither  the  Senate  bill  nor  the  House 
amendment  authorized  advance  procure- 
ment for  12  SH-2F  helicopters. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $44.7  million  for  procurement  of  6  air- 


craft and  recommend  no  authorization  for 
advance  procurement. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  budget  request  contained  $165.7  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  8  C-2  aircraft  and 
$37.5  million  for  advance  procurement.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $145.7  million  for 
procurement  of  6  aircraft,  and  the  House 
amendment  authorized  $135.7  million  for 
the  same  number  of  aircraft.  Both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested  for  advance 
procurement. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $145.7  million  for  procurement  of  6  C-2 
aircraft  and  $37.5  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement. 

The  House  recedes. 

T-34C  trainer  aircraft  (Mentor) 

The  budget  request  contained  $40.5  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  38  T-34C  aircraft. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  no  authorization 
for  the  38  T-34C  aircraft.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $26.7  million  for 
procurement  of  20  aircraft. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $4.8  million  for  procurement  of  flight 
simulators  but  do  not  recommend  authori- 
zation of  any  T-34C  aircraft. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Adversary  aircraft 

The  budget  request  contained  $29.1  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  4  adversary  aircraft. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  contained 
no  authorization  for  procurement  of  adver- 
sary aircraft. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $29.1  million  for  procurement  of  4  adver- 
sary aircraft. 

The  House  recedes. 

KC-130T  tanker  aircraft  (Hercules) 

The  budget  request  contained  $15.7  mil- 
lion for  the  KC-130  tanker  program  but  no 
aircraft  were  requested.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $47.9  million  for 
procurement  of  2  KC-130T  aircraft. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  2  KC-130T  tanker  aircraft  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Fleet  electronic  warfare  support  group 
(FEWSG)  aircraft 

The  budget  request  contained  $26.4  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  1  aircraft  for  the 
fleet  electronic  warfare  support  group.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  did  not  author- 
ize the  FEWSG  program. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $26.4  million  for  procurement  of  1 
FEWSG  aircraft. 

The  House  recedes. 

Modification  of  aircraft.  Navy 

The  budget  request  contained  $1,430.3 
million  for  modification  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aircraft.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$1,383.7  million  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
aircraft  modifications  including  $11.1  mil- 
lion for  the  H-2  series;  $55.3  million  for  the 
H-3  series;  $149.4  million  for  the  P-3  series; 
and  $37.1  mUlion  for  the  S-3  series.  The 
Senate  bill  also  provided  for  a  general  re- 
duction of  $30.0  million  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  aircraft  modernization  pro- 
gram. The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  amounts  requested. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $1,383.7  million  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aircraft  modifications  Including  $11.1 
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mUlion  for  the  H-2  series:  $55.3  million  for 
the  H-3  series.  $149.4  million  for  the  P-3 
series:  $37.1  million  for  S-3  series  aircraft: 
and  a  general  reduction  of  $30.0  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  of  the  $149.4 
million  authorized  for  P-3  series  modifica- 
tions. $44.7  million  is  specifically  authorized 
for  procurement  of  Tactical  Navigation 
Modification  kits  to  upgrade  36  Naval  Re- 
serve P-3  A/B  aircraft.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  the  installation  of  the 
TACNAVMOD  Icits  on  these  36  aircraft  be 
completed  during  fiscal  year  1985. 
Spares  and  repair  parts.  Navy 

The  budget  request  contained  $2,139.6 
million  for  procurement  of  Initial  and  re- 
plenishment spares  and  repair  parts  for 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  $2,084.3  million  for  spares  in- 
cluding no  authorization  for  the  KC-130T: 


$1.0  mUlion  for  the  FEWSG:  $7.0  million  for 
the  SH-2P:  $3.2  million  for  the  adversary 
aircraft:  no  authorization  for  the  A-6E: 
$57.0  million  for  the  EA-6B:  $117.4  million 
for  the  AV-8B;  $73.8  million  for  the  P-14A: 
$17.4  million  for  the  C-2:  and  a  general  re- 
duction of  $15.8  million  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  aircraft  spares  account.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $2,140.4  mil- 
lion for  spares  including  $12.0  million  for 
the  KC-130T:  no  authorization  for  FEWSG, 
SH-2P.  and  adversary  aircraft  programs: 
$15.9  million  for  the  A-6E:  $42.7  million  for 
the  EA-6B:  $139.1  million  for  the  AV-8B: 
$84.3  million  for  the  P-14A:  and  $23.1  mil 
lion  for  the  C-2. 

The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $2,122.7  million  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts  in- 
cluding $12.0  million  for  the  KC-130T;  $1.0 
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million  for  FEWSG:  $7.0  mUlion  for  the 
SH-2F:  $3.2  million  for  the  adversary  air- 
craft: $15.9  million  for  the  A-6E:  $57.0  mil- 
lion for  the  EA-6B:  $117.4  miUion  for  the 
AV-8B:  $84.3  million  for  the  P-14A:  $17.4 
million  for  the  C-2:  and  a  general  reduction 
of  $15.8  million  in  the  spares  account. 

Support  eQuipment  and  facilities— Common 
ground  equipment 

The  budget  request  contained  $328.2  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  common  ground 
equipment  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  air- 
craft. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $313.2  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  the  amount  requested. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $313.2  million  for  common  ground  equip- 
ment. 

The  House  recedes. 
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Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 

The  President's  budget  request  contained 
$4,028.6  million  for  Navy  weapons  procure- 
ment. 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $3,769.4 
million  for  Navy  weapons.  The  House 
amendment  would  provide  authorizations 
totaling  $3,975.5  million  for  Navy  weapons. 
The  conferees  recommend  authorizations 
totaling  $3,903.0  million  for  Navy  weapons. 
Tomahawk  sea-launched  cruise  rp-issile 

The  budget  request  contained  $350.1  mil- 
lion to  procure  124  Tomahawk  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles.  The  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize $243.9  million  to  procure  88  missiles. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize  the 
amount  requested. 

The  Senate  position  reflects  reductions  of 
$51.0  million  for  36  fewer  missiles  and  $55.2 
million  requested  to  fully  fund  Tomahawk 
tooling  and  test  equipment  over  a  period  of 
two  years. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $313.9 
million  for  124  Tomahawk  missiles.  The 
conferees  expect  the  Navy  to  procure  48 
anti-ship  missiles  (TASM)  and  76  land 
attack  missiles  (TLAM-N)  for  eventual  de- 
ployment on  ships  and/or  submarines.  The 
conferees  deleted  the  $55.2  million  request- 
ed for  accelerated  amortization  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  conferees  note  that  significant  diffi- 
culties have  been  encountered  in  both  the 
testing  and  manufacturing  aspects  of  the 
Tomahawk  program.  The  Joint  Cruise  Mis- 
sile Project  Office  has  responded  to  these 
developments  by  restructuring  the  Toma- 
hawk program  effecting  management  im- 
provements and  combining  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  authorized  acquisi- 
tions into  a  program  which  results  in  the 
procurement  of  63  fewer  missiles  over  the 
two  year  period  for  the  same  amount  of 
funds.  The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  in- 
crease the  predicted  unit  procurement  cost 
of  the  fiscal  year  1983  Tomahawk  by  67  per- 
cent. Similarly,  the  Tomahawk  unit  cost 
proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  rep- 
resents a  47  percent  increase  over  the  unit 
cost  anticipated  in  last  year's  budget. 


The  Conferees  believe  that  the  past  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Cruise 
Missile  Project  Office  (JCMPO)  and  the 
contractors  was  unacceptable.  While 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  cor- 
recting some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  this  program,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees wish  to  serve  notice  upon  the 
JCMPO  and  its  contractors  that  they  intend 
to  exercise  even  more  rigorous  oversight  of 
this  program. 

The  Conferees  note  that  improvements  in 
management  have  resulted  in  10  successful 
test  flights  out  of  the  last  12  flights  since 
November  of  1982. 

In  addition,  while  the  strategy  of  employ- 
ing the  TLAM-N's  positioned  aboard  subma- 
rines as  a  secure  strategic  reserve  force 
merits  strong  suppnart.  the  Conferees  are 
concerned  that  the  Navy  has  not  clearly  for- 
mulated and  articulated  its  strategic  plan- 
ning and  concept  of  operations  for  the 
TLAM-N's  which  it  plans  to  deploy  aboard 
surface  ships.  The  Conferees  therefore 
direct  the  Navy  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
not  later  than  December  1,  1983  which  de- 
fines the  operational  doctrine  and  employ- 
ment concepts  for  use  of  surface  launched 
Tomahawks  and  Navy's  Tactical  Nuclear 
War  at  Sea  Doctrine. 
AIM-54A/C  missile  (Phoenix) 

The  budget  request  contained  $320.8  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  290  AIM-54C  mis- 
siles and  $77.6  million  for  advance  procure- 
ment. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $280.8  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  240  missiles  and 
$36.6  million  for  advance  procurement.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $320.8  million 
for  procurement  of  290  missiles  and  $36.6 
million  for  advance  procurement. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $300.8  million  for  procurement  of  265 
AIM-54C  missiles  and  $36.6  million  for  ad- 
vance procurement. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION,  NAVY 

[Amounts  in  millions  o)  doUarj] 


AGM-84A  missile  f Harpoon) 

The  budget  request  contained  $294.3  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  330  Harf>oon  mis- 
siles. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $274.3  mU- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  300  missiles. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
amoimts  requested. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $284.3  million  for  procurement  of  315 
AGM-84A  Harpoon  missiles. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
HeUfire  missile 

The  budget  request  contained  $17.1  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  219  HeUfire  mis- 
siles. The  Senate  bUl  authorized  the 
amounts  requested.  The  House  amendment 
provided  no  authorization  for  HeUfire  mis- 
siles. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $17.1  mUHon  for  procurement  of  219  HeU- 
fire missiles. 
MobiU  target  (MK-30) 

The  P»resident's  budget  request  contained 
$22.1  mUlion  for  procurement  of  MK-30 
mobile  target,  including  $14.7  mUlion  for 
seven  targets  and  $7.4  mUlion  to  implement 
a  three-year  multi-year  procurement  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  bUl  would  authorize  $17.6  mU- 
lion for  procurement  of  seven  MK-30 
mobile  targets.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  acquisition  of  MK-30  tar- 
gets as  requested. 

The  conferees  recommend  $17.6  million 
for  procurement  of  seven  MK-30  mobile  tar- 
gets. 

The  House  recedes. 
Undistributed  reduction  against  modifica- 
tions 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  reduction  of 
$16.5  mUlion  to  conform  with  overall  reduc- 
tion required  under  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  the  national  defense  function.  The 
budget  request  and  the  House  amendment 
contained  no  similar  adjustment.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  not  to  Incude  an  undistributed 
reduction. 
The  Senate  recedes. 


Fiscal  year  1984  request 


HR  2969 


S  675 


Conference 


Oanp  hum  request 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Quantity 


Amount 


Trident  ballistic  missile  sulimanne  (nuclear) 
less  adnnce  procurement  (PY) 


1         (1,848.0)              1         (1,7749)               1         (1,774.9)              1         (1.774.9) 
(-322-4) (-322.4)  (-322  4)  (-322.4) 


Nel.- 


Tndent  advance  procatemenl  (CT) 

TAX  (conv)  advance  procurement  (CI) .. 


1,525.6 
306.5 

-9 


1.452.5 

306.5 

.9 


1,4525 
3065 

9 


1,452.5 

306.5 

-9 


(-73.1) 
0_ 

-73.1 


SSN-688  nuclear  attadi  submarine  . 
Less  adnnce  procurement  (PY) 


3         (1.985-0)              3         (1.985-0)              3         (1,985.0)              3         (1,915.0) 
(-278.6)  (-278.6)  (-278.6)  (-278.6) 


Itet 


SSIt-688  advance  procuronent  (CY) .. 


1.706.4 
336.0 


1,706.4 
336.0 


1,70(4 
336-0 


1.706.4 
336JI 
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fisak  im  1914  request 
(tantity 
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QwiMy 


QuaiMy 


OonMy 


ChM|i  hon  raqMSl 


Qunlitif 


iMet^  ptidMbaii  (Msaii)  adon  nuuimit  (CY) 
CV  SUP  idnice  voonm*  (C*) _ 


57.7 
9S.9 


57.7 
959 


57.7 
95.9 


57.7 
K.9 


CG-47  tefs.  auoH         

Lbs  KtaMX  HULK— 1  (FY).. 


(3,431.4) 


(3.4314) 


(3.356.2) 


(3393.1) 


(-37.6) 


(X-47  aefs  adunx  ]/tiianmit  (CT).. 
DOG- SI  Idniice  pracmniot  (O) 


tSD-41  ttrtfn  op  aKt 

Ijss  JdMMt  praufWKnt  (PV)...„ 


3.431.4 

3.6 

995 


3.431.4 
36 
790 


V»3 

36 
79.0 


3393.1 

3.6 
79.0 


-37.6 


-2a5 


(3647) 
(-37.8) 


(3647) 
(-37.6) 


(3647) 
(-37.1) 


(364.7) 
(-37.8) 
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lSD-41  i&ana  huuhbiwI  (CY) 

LHD-I  m  Z2tattt  mtMooB  Ap... 
Lbs  itana  piomemBil  (PY) 


3269 
1821 


3269 
182.1 


336.9 
800 


326.9 
182.1 


(1.479.7) 
(-100.0) 


(1.4797) 
( - 100.0) 


(1.479.7) 
(-100.0) 


(1.479.7) 
(-100.0) 
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m-*  Sl£P  nana  naawH  (CY).. 

Fre-7  tniJH  

MOi  mnt  camtennasm  iMp 

BH-1  coeU  om  luftf - 

HO*... 

T«S(cgw) 


(CY). 


1.3797 
138 
0 

3n.o 

6S.0 
5246 
345 


1.379.7 
13.1 

0 
3010 

65.0 
5246 

345 


U79.7 

0 

6500 

301.0 

650 

3654 

345 


1.379.7 

0 

3000 

3010 

65.0 

3654 

345 


-13  J 
■t- 300.0 
-80.0 


TMR  list  lofistKS  sJm  (COM).. 
Lbs  adtact  gujmur—l  (PY).. 


(2905) 
(-44.0) 


(2905) 
(-44  0i 


(29051 
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(290.5) 
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«P  (MM) . 
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TtfS  (»))  ontBt  Sims  Mp.. 
Stmz  oift 


246.5 

260.0 

161 

1193 


246.5 

260.0 

161 

1193 


246.5 

2fOA 
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1193 


246.5 

mi 

16.1 
1193 


I  Old 

SMBC  nm. 

ICKMniinn. 
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(CY).. 
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YWpnpMi.. 


15.0 
31.0 
131.6 
29lS 
20«7 
124J 
1717 
37M 
0 
0 


(9) 
l«) 


15.0 

310 

1316 

295 

204.2 

124i 

674.7 

0 

0 

0 


(9) 
(6) 


15.0 

310 

131.6 

29.5 

204.2 

124.2 

3700 

0 

-6500 

-113.0 


(9) 
(6) 


150 

310 

131.6 

29.5 

204.2 

124.2 

540.3 

0 

0 

-592 


-134.4 
-375.6 


-59.2 


Total.  staptuMni  an)  coMfso.  Ilw)r 


12.698r 


12.1496 


23 


11.3916 


12.0454 


-6534 


SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION 

The  Presidents  budget  request  contained 
$12,698.8  million  for  the  construction,  con- 
version, reactivation,  service  life  extension 
and  acquisition  of  23  naval  vessels. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $11,391.6  million  for  23  naval  vessels. 
The  House  amendment  contained  authori- 
zation totaling  $12,149.6  million  for  22  naval 
vessels. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorization  to- 
taling $12,045.4  million  for  22  naval  vessels. 

Aegis  guided  missile  cruiser  (CG-47) 

The  budget  request  contained  $3,435.0 
million  for  three  CG-47  class.  Aegis  guided 
missile  cruisers,  including  $3.6  million  for 
advance  procurement. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,359.8  million  for  three  CG-47 
cruisers,  a  reduction  of  $75.2  million  from 
the  President's  request. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  requested  amount. 

The  conferees  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,397.4  million  for  procurement  of 
three  CG-47  cruisers,  including  $3.6  million 
for  advance  procurement. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Landing  ship  dock  (LSD-41) 

The  budget  request  contained  $509.0  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  one  LSD-41  class 
landing  ship  dock,  including  $182.1  million 
for  advance  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1984. 


Of  the  request  for  advance  procurement 
funds.  $102.1  million  is  advance  funding  for 
the  multi-year  procurement  program  and 
$80  million  for  advance  procurement  of  two 
LSD-41  ships  to  be  procured  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $336.9  million  for  procurement  of 
one  LSD-41  class  ship  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $80  million  for  advance  procurement  of 
two  LSD-41S  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  request. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amphibious  service  life  extension  program 
(LPD-4  ISLEP)) 

The  budget  request  contained  $13.8  mil- 
lion for  the  amphibious  service  life  exten- 
sion program  (SLEP)  for  LPD-4  class  ships. 

The  Senate  bill  deleted  funds  for  the 
LPD-4  SLEP  program. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  requested  amount. 

The  House  recedes. 

Guided  missile  frigate  (FFG-7) 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $650.0  million  for  two  FPG-7  frig- 
ates. No  FPG-7  guided  missile  frigates  were 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest. The  House  amendment  contained  no 
authorization  for  FFG-7  frigates. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $300  million  for  procurement  of  one 
FFG-7  guided  missile  frigate  equipped  with 
an  upgraded  MK-92  fire  control  system.  In 
the  current,  very  favorable  market  for 
ships,  the  conferees  were  optimistic  that  the 


ship  could  be  constructed  for  the  authorized 
amount  of  $300  million  but  agreed  that  in 
the  event  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  ship 
was  higher  than  the  authorized  amount  a 
reprogramming  action  should  be  submitted. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Fleet  oiler  (TAO-187) 

The  President's  budget  request  contained 
$524.6  million  for  procurement  of  three 
TAO-187  class  fleet  oilers  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $365.4  million  for  procurement  of 
two  TAO-187  class  fleet  oilers. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  request. 

The  House  recedes. 

Cost  growth 

The  budget  request  contained  $674.7  mil- 
lion for  cost  growth,  including  $106.4  mil- 
lion for  revised  costs  of  the  fiscal  year  1975- 
1978  Trident  program,  $436  million  for  up- 
grade of  the  fiscal  year  1981  Trident  to  a  D- 
5  missile  configuration;  $107.3  million  for 
second  source  costs  for  the  CG-47  Aegis 
cruiser  program,  and  $25  million  to  fully 
fund  the  fiscal  year  1983  SSN-688  program. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  $370.0  mil- 
lion for  cost  growth,  including  $25  million 
for  cost  growth  in  the  SSN-688  program  and 
$345  million  for  the  Trident  program. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  the 
requested  amount. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $540.3  million  for  cost  growth,  including 
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$25  million  for  cost  growth  in  the  SSN-688 
program  and  $515.3  million  for  Trident  pro- 
gram. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 


Prior  year  authorization  transfer 

The  Senate  recommended  authorization 
of  the  transfer  to  fiscal  year  1984  of  $650 
million  of  prior  year  authorizations. 

OTHER  PROCUREMENT,  NAVY 

[Armints  in  mdlnns  o(  doUarsj 


The  budget  and  the  House  amendment 
contained  no  prior  year  authorization  trans- 
fer. 
The  Senate  recedes. 


Fiscal  year  1984  request 
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S  675 
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Item 


Quantity 


Sliip  support 

IM2500  IK 


OtlKf  prop  equipmeni 

X pressure  air  compressor.. 
navigation  equpnant — 

Type  18  periscopes 

Type  8  periscopes — 

Pollution  control  equipment 
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Reactor  components.. 
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Smair  boats 

Torpedo  retnevers 

Ottier  stiips  training  equipmnt.... 
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Integrated  cover  and  decep  svs... 
Signal  exptoctatno  space  mods.... 


Asnore  mobile  communication  vaB.. 
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VP 
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Laser  guided  bomb  iiits.. 
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GP  bombs 

Gator       

2  75  indi  rocket 


Ordnance  support  equipment .. 

ORDAlft  Terrier 

ORDALTS  Tartar 


Missile  systems  training  eqpt 

MK  117  tire  control  system   

Submarine  ASW  support  equipment. 

Surtace  ASW  support  equipmeni .... 

ASW  range  support  equipment ........ 

Ouickstrike  

Fleet  mine  support  equipment „ 

Spares  \ 

General  reduction      -.., 

Civil  engineering  support  equipment 

[arttimoving  equipment - 

AmpM)  equipment 

Collateral  equipment 

Fleet  hospital  support  evt 

Supply  support  equipmeni 

Personnel  command  support  equipment... 

Training  support  equipment     

Medical  support  equipmeni     

Intelligence  support  equipment 

Operating  lorces  support  eqpt 

NRF  support  equipment        

Environment  support  eqpt 

Computei  aquisition  program 

Undistributed  reduction ~, 

Inflation  adiustment       

Total.  Navy  ottier  prxurement 


Amount 
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(33) 
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(55) 
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(7  2) 
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0 

0 
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Other  Procurement.  Navy 
The  President's  budget  request  contained 
$5,001.8   million    for   Navy    other   procure- 
ment. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $4,375.3  million.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  an  authorization  of  $4,583.5 
million. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $4,497.6  million  for  other  procurement. 
Ship  support  equipment 

The  Presidents  budget  request  contained 
$730.5  million  for  ship  support  equipment. 

The  Senate  bill   would   authorize   $678.4 
million.  The  House  amendment  would  au- 
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thorize  $684.5  million.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend the  authorization  of  $681.5  million. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Communications  and  electronics  equipment 
The  President's  budget  request  contained 
$1,703.3    million    for    communications    and 
electronics  equipment. 
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The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $1,524.4 
million  of  the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  would  authorize  $1,600.5  mil- 
lion. The  conferees  recommend  the  authori- 
zation of  $1,562.8  million. 
Aviation  support  equipment 

Laser  guided  bomb  Jttt— The  budget  re- 
quest contained  $9.9  million  to  procure  low 
level  laser  guided  bomb  (LLG-B)  kits.  The 
Senate  approved  the  amount  requested.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  authoriza- 
tion for  the  LIXJ-B  kits. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $4  mil- 
lion for  LLG-B  kits. 

AN/SSQ-62.— The  budget  request  con- 
tained $29.8  million  for  the  procurement  of 
AN/SSQ-62  sonobuoys  and  $53.2  million  for 
advanced  procurement  to  support  multiyear 
contracting.  The  Senate  bill  would  author- 
ize $29.8  million  for  AN/SSQ-62  sonobuoys 
and  $4  million  for  advanced  procurement. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  $33.8 
million  and  denied  the  multiyear  funding 
request. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Practice  bombs.— The  request  contained 
$69  million  to  procure  practice  bombs.  The 
Senate  authorized  the  amount  requested. 
The  House  authorized  $46  million  for  prac- 
tice bombs. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $57.5 
million. 

General  purpose  bombs.— The  request  con- 
tained $82.5  million  to  procure  general  pur- 
pose bombs.  The  Senate  bill  recommended 
authorizing  the  amount  requested.  The 
House  amendment  would  authorize  $72.5 
million. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $77.5 
million  to  procure  general  purpose  bombs. 

Gator,— The  request  contained  $24.9  mil- 
lion for  Gator  munitions.  The  Senate  bill 
would  recommend  approving  the  request. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  $12.5 
million. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $18.7 
million  to  procure  Gator  munitions. 

2.75  inch  rocket— The  budget  request  con- 
tained $15.3  million  for  the  procurement  of 
2.75  inch  rockets.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  authorization  for 
the  2.75  inch  rocket. 


The  House  recedes. 
Ordnance  support  equipment 

The  President's  budget  request  contained 
$992.3  million  for  ordnance  support  equip- 
ment. 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $938.1 
million.  The  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize $930.3  million.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend the  authorization  of  $930.3  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Civil  engineering  support  equipment 

Earthmoving  equipmenL— The  request 
contained  $17  million  for  earthmoving 
equipment.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
requested  amount.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $10  million  for  earthmoving 
equipment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amphibious  equipment—The  request  con- 
tained $50.1  million  for  amphibious  equip- 
ment. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $35  mil- 
lion for  amphibious  equipment.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $25  million  for  am- 
phibious equipment. 

The  House  recedes. 

Collateral  equipment— The  budget  re- 
quest contained  $14.1  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  collateral  engineering  support 
equipment.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $10  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Fleet  hospital  support  equipment— The 
budget  request  contained  $69.5  million  for 
the  procurement  of  fleet  hospital  support 
equipment.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $57.6 
million  for  fleet  hospital  support  equip- 
ment. The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  amount  requested. 

The  House  recedes. 
Personnel/command  support  equipment 

Training  support  equipment— The  budget 
request  contained  $11.1  million  for  training 
support  equipment.  The  Senate  bill  would 
authorize  $8.1  million  for  training  support 
equipment.  The  House  amendment  would 
authorize  the  amount  requested. 

The  House  recedes. 

Medical  support  equipment— The  budget 
request  contained  $35.6  million  for  medical 
support  equipment.  The  Senate  bill  would 
authorize  $29.5  million.  The  House  amend- 
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mend  would  authorize  the  amount  request- 
ed. 

The  House  recedes. 

Intelligence  support  equipment—The 
budget  request  contained  $33.4  million  for 
intelligence  support  equipment.  The  Senate 
bill  would  authorize  $18.6  million  for  sup- 
port equipment.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  amount  requested. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $30.6 
million  for  intelligence  support  equipment. 

Operating  forces  support  equipment— The 
budget  request  contained  $14.3  million  for 
operating  forces  support  equipment.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  $12  million  for 
support  equipment.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  amount  requested. 

The  House  recedes. 

Naval  Rework  Facility  <NRF)  support 
equipment— The  budget  request  contained 
$5.5  million  for  NRP  support  equipment. 
The  Senate  would  authorize  $3.9  million. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize  the 
amount  requested. 

The  House  recedes. 

Environmental,  support  equipment— The 
budget  request  contained  $7.2  million  for 
environmental  support  equipment.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  $5  million  for 
envirorunental  support  equipment.  The 
House  amendment  would  authorize  the 
amount  requested. 

The  House  recedes.  ' 

Computer  acquisition  program.— The 
budget  request  contained  $108.9  million  to 
support  the  Computer  Acquisition  Program 
(CAP).  The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $30 
million  for  the  CAP.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  $78.9  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Undistributed  reduction 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  an  undis- 
tributed reduction  in  the  Other  Procure- 
ment. Navy  account  of  $44.7  million.  The 
House  amendment  did  not  contain  an  undis- 
tributed reduction. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  an  undis- 
tributed reduction  of  $20  million  to  the 
Other  Procurement.  Navy  account. 
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Fiscal  yea  1984  request 
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HR 
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Quantity 
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Amo«t 

EOO  eqummenl 

1.0    . 

jijij 

1.0    . 
47 

6(J0 

10 
47 

600' 

1.0    . 
47    . 

SMAW  85mm  rocket 

ToUl  weapons  Manne  Copt -.. 

(44.7)  . 

(44.7) 

(42.7) 

(427) 

(-2.0) 

GukM  missiles 

400 
706 

_ 2,200 

101.6 
40.0 
25.3 

L  \ 

400 

706 

2,200 

101.6 
40.0 
25.3 
43 

400 

706 

2,200 

1016 
400 
25.3 
43 

400 

706 

2.200 

101.6    . 
40.0 
25.3 
43 

Stmeer 

B(iM-71-A  (TOW) 

Spaces  and  repait  parts - 

Total  missiles  Manne  Zan&.    

(171.2) 

(171.2) 

(1712) 

(171.2) 

Communications  and  electraracs 

Support  veliides    

346.8 
279.7 
1S4.8 

346.8 
279.7 
154.8 

346.8 
279.7 
154.8 

346J 

279.7 
1548 



tngmeet  and  ot1»(  equipment 

Inflation  adiustment  

Total  procutement.  Marme  Cops 

::: = 

0 
1,852,0 

0 
1,800.4 

-17.0 
1.808.1 

-8.9 
1,805.2 

-89 
-468 

Copper/ieod 

The  budget  request  contained  $24.9  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  Copperhead 
155mm  projectiles.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  authorization  for  the  Copperhead 
155mm  artillery  projectile.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. 

The  House  recedes. 
General  reduction  (ammunition) 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  authorize  a  gener- 
al reduction  in  the  Marine  Corps  ammuni- 
tion account.  The  House  amendment  would 
authorize  a  general  reduction  in  the  Marine 
Corps  ammunition  of  $25  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  a  gen- 
eral reduction  in  the  Marine  Corps  ammuni- 
tion account  of  $32  million. 
Light  armored  vehicle 

The  budget  request  contained  $78.5  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  113  Light  Ar- 
mored   Vehicles    (LAVs)    for    the    Marine 


Corps.  The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $51.9  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  70  LAV'S,  consisting  of  60  basic 
LAV-25  vehicles  and  10  LAV-Recovery  Vehi- 
cles. 

The  LAV  program  was  the  object  of  con- 
siderable discussion  during  the  conference. 
The  conferees  agreed  upon  the  requirement 
for  the  Marine  Corps  basic  LAV  program 
and  believe  that  it  is  both  affordable  and 
executable.  However,  the  conferees  ex- 
pressed some  concern  that  portions  of  the 
so-called  derivative  LAV  program,  consisting 
of  an  air  defense  vehicle,  mortar  carrier,  as- 
sault gun  vehicle,  logistics  vehicle,  antitank 
vehicle,  and  a  command/control  vehicle, 
may  not  be  affordable. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  authorize  $99.5 
million  for  the  procurement  of  an  unspeci- 
fied number  of  basic  LAVs  and  recovery  ve- 
hicles and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(see  Army  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat 

AIRCRAR  PROCUREMENT,  AIR  FORCE 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Vehicles  section  of  the  statement  of  manag- 
ers) to  transfer  to  the  Marine  Corps  the 
basic  LAV'S  to  be  procured  with  the  $33  mil- 
lion the  conferees  authorized  for  the  Army. 
Further,  the  conferees  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  transfer  immediately  to  the 
Marine  Corps  the  LAVs  procured  with  the 
funds  authorized  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  with  the  au- 
thorization of  $99.5  million  and  the  directed 
transfer  of  LAVs  from  the  Army,  the 
Marine  Corps  should  be  capable  of  complet- 
ing it  basic  LAV-25  and  LAV-Recovery  Vehi- 
cle procurement  program  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
9mm  handgun 

The  budget  request  contained  $2  million 
for  the  procurement  of  6,053  9mm  hand- 
guns. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  authori- 
zation for  9nim  handguns.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed for  9mm  handguns. 

The  House  recedes. 
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F-IS  fighter  aircra/l  lEaglel 

The  budget  request  contained  $1,528.9 
million  for  procurement  of  48  P-15  aircraft 
and  $431.5  million  for  advance  procurement 
to  support  procurement  of  72  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1985  under  a  multiyear  procure- 
ment program.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$1,322.7  million  for  procurement  of  36  P-15 
aircraft  and  $144.3  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement to  support  procurement  of  39  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  House  amend- 
ment authorized  $1,131.5  million  for  pro- 
curement of  30  P-15  aircraft  and  $118.7  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  to  support 
procurement  of  30  aircraft  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  Neither  the  Senate  bill  nor  the  House 
amendment  authorized  multiyear  procure- 
ment for  the  P-15  program. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $1,281.5  million  for  procurement  of  36  P- 
15  aircraft  and  $133.2  million  for  advance 
procurement  of  36  aircraft  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  intent  of  the  conferees  is  that  P-15 
production  be  stabilized  at  a  rate  of  36  air- 
craft per  year.  In  the  event  that  the  funds 
authorized  are  insufficient  for  procurement 
of  36  F-15  aircraft  and  associated  ground 
support  equipment,  the  Air  Force  is  encour- 
aged to  submit  a  request  to  reprogram  the 
necessary  funds. 


The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

F-16  fighter  axrcrajt  (Falcon)  advance  pro- 
curement 

The  budget  request  contained  $344.5  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  to  support 
procurement  of  120  P-16  aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  including  $30.0  million  for  engine 
surge  spares  and  $58.9  million  for  engine 
competition  spares.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized $396.1  million  for  advance  procurement 
to  support  procurement  of  150  aircraft  in- 
cluding the  amounts  requested  for  engine 
surge  spares  and  engine  competition  spares. 
The  House  amendment  authoriz«d  $321.4 
million  for  advance  procurement  of  150  air- 
craft but  authorized  no  advance  procure- 
ment for  engine  surge  spares  or  engine  com- 
petition spares. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $371.4  million  for  advance  procurement 
to  support  procurement  of  150  P-16  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  including  $50.0  million 
for  engine  competition  spares.  No  authoriza- 
tion is  recommended  for  engine  surge 
spares. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Tactical  fighter  derivative 

The  budget  request  contained  $21.4  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  and  non-re- 
curring tooling  costs  unique  to  the  P-15E  or 


P-16E.  depending  upon  which  aircraft  Is  se- 
lected for  the  tactical  fighter  derivative  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $10.0  mil- 
lion for  the  tactical  fighter  derivative.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  no  funds  for 
the  program. 

The  conferees  reconunend  authorization 
of  $10.0  million  for  the  tactical  fighter  de- 
rivative program. 

The  House  recedes. 
E-3A  <A  WACS)  advance  procurement 

The  budget  request  contained  $76.2  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  to  support 
procurement  of  three  E-3A  AW  ACS  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  Senate  bill  would 
authorize  the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  would  provide  no  authorization 
for  this  purpose. 

The  House  action  was  based  on  doubt  that 
the  Air  Force  could  afford  to  continue  to 
fund  the  E-3A  program  at  planned  procure- 
ment levels.  The  House  also  questioned  the 
requirement  for  12  additional  aircraft  for 
continental  air  defense.  The  Senate  cited 
the  stated  Air  Force  requirement  for  addi- 
tional e:-3A  aircraft  to  supplement  early 
warning  radars  against  a  growing  Soviet 
manned  bomber  threat. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  the  $76.2  million  requested. 

The  House  recedes. 
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C-SB  airlift  aircraft  (Galaxy)  advance  pro- 
curement 
The  request  contained  $240.3  million  for 
advance  procurement  associated  with  the  C- 
5B  aircraft  procurement  program.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  $222.2  million 
for  this  purpose.  The  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  amount  requested. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  C-5B  pro- 
curement program  consists  of  50  aircraft  to 
be  purchased  through  a  firm  fixed  price 
contract  and  that  the  contract  price  and  air- 
craft delivery  schedule  are  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  funding  schedule.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  an  authorization  of  $240.3 
million,  the  amount  requested. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
C-130H  airlift  aircraft  (Hercules) 

No  authorization  was  requested  for  pro- 
curement of  C-130H  aircraft.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  authorization  for  the  C- 
130H.  The  House  amendment  authorized 
$183.0  million  for  procurement  of  10  C-130H 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  reserve  compo- 
nents. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $183.0  million  for  procurement  of  10  C- 
130H  aircraft,  of  which  8  would  be  author- 
ized specifically  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  2  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
C-12D  mission  support  aircraft  (Huron) 

No  authorization  was  requested  for  pro- 
curement of  C-12D  aircraft.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  authorization  for  the  C-12D. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  $11.8 
million  for  procurement  of  6  C-12D  aircraft 
for  replacement  of  C- 131  aircraft  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  as  appropriate. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $11.8  million  for  procurement  of  6  C-12D 
aircraft. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
TR-l/U-2  standoff  surveillance  aircraft 

The  budget  request  contained  $202.8  mil- 
lion to  procure  five  TR-lA/U-2  standoff 
surveillance  aircraft.  Included  within  the 
amount  requested  was  $72.7  million  to  pro- 
cure several  airborne  synthetic  aperture 
radar  systems  (ASARS)  suites.  The  Senate 
bill  would  authorize  the  full  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize $130.1  million  for  procurement  and 
defer  the  $72.7  million  requested  for  ASARS 
suites. 

The  conferees  recommend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $162.0  million  for  procurement  of 
five  TR-l/U-2  aircraft  including  $31.9  mil- 
lion for  ASARS  suites— a  reduction  of  $40.8 
million. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

CT-39  capital  hire  procurement 

No    procurement    authorization    was    re- 
quested for  replacement  of  CT-39  aircraft. 


The  Senate  bill  authorized  $7.5  million  for 
CT-39  capital  hire  costs  associated  with  ini- 
tiation of  a  lease  program  for  aircraft  that 
will  begin  to  replace  the  120  CT-39  aircraft 
currently  in  inventory.  The  balance  of  the 
cost  of  the  lease  program— contractor  logis- 
tics support— was  authorized  in  the  Air 
Force  Operation  and  Maintenance  Account. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  authorization 
for  this  program. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $7.5  million  for  CT-39  capital  hire. 

The  House  recedes. 
Modification  of  aircraft.  Air  Force 

The  budget  request  contained  $3,208.8 
million  for  modification  of  Air  Force  air- 
craft including  $607.0  million  for  the  B-53 
series;  $875.8  million  for  the  31  KC-135R 
kits  under  a  multiyear  procurement  pro- 
gram; $121.1  million  for  classified  modifica- 
tion programs;  $171.6  million  for  the  C-130 
series;  $144.3  million  for  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  (CRAP)  Enhancement  Program. 
No  authorization  was  requested  for  the  KC- 
135  JT-3D  reengining  program. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $2,636.7  mil- 
lion for  Air  Force  aircraft  modifications  in- 
cluding $472.0  million  for  the  B-52  series; 
$550.0  million  for  27  KC-135R  modifications 
under  an  annual  procurement  plan;  $77.8 
million  for  reengining  32  Air  National 
Guard  KC-135  aircraft  with  JT-3D  engines. 
The  Senate  bill  applied  $47.7  million  from 
the  fiscal  year  1982  CRAP  modification  ac- 
count as  an  offset  reduction  to  the  fiscal 
year  1984  KC-135  JT-3D  modification  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  bill  also  authorized  $118.7 
million  for  classified  modifications;  $134.5 
million  for  the  C-130  series,  and  a  general 
reduction  of  $25.6  million  in  Air  Force  air- 
craft modifications.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  authorization  for  the  CRAP  En- 
hancement Program. 

The  House  amendment  authorized 
$2,793.0  million  for  Air  Force  aircraft  modi- 
fication including  $567.0  million  for  the  B- 
52  series;  $435.0  million  for  24  KC-135R 
modification  kits  under  an  annual  procure- 
ment plan;  $118.1  million  for  classified 
modifications;  $171.6  million  for  the  C-130 
series;  and  $144.3  million  for  CRAP  modifi- 
cations. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $2,683.8  million  for  modification  of  Air 
Force  aircraft  including  $472.0  million  for 
the  B-52  series;  $500.0  million  for  24  KC- 
135R  kits  under  an  annual  procurement 
plan;  $77.8  million  for  reengining  the  final 
32  Air  National  Guard  KC-135  aircraft  with 
JT-3D  engines  offset  by  the  application  of 
$47.7  million  available  from  the  fiscal  year 
1982  CRAP  program;  $118.1  million  for  clas- 
sified aircraft  modifications;  $171.6  million 
for  the  C-130  series;  $100.0  million  for  the 
CRAP  Enhancement  Program;  and  a  gener- 
al reduction  of  $65.0  million  in  the  Air  Force 
aircraft  modification  account. 


Spares  and  repair  parts.  Air  Force 

THe  budget  request  contained  $5,128.8 
million  for  spares  and  repair  parts  for  Air 
Force  aircraft  including  $167.0  million  for 
the  F-15;  $392.6  million  for  the  F-111  re- 
plenishment spares;  $35.9  million  for  the 
sortie  surge  spares;  $160.7  miUion  for  the  F- 
16f  and  $3,383.2  million  for  other  replenish- 
ment spares.  No  authorization  was  request- 
ed for  initial  spares  for  C-130H  aircraft. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $4,971.0  mil- 
lion for  Air  Force  aircraft  spares  including 
$125.3  million  for  the  P-15;  $392.6  million 
for  P-111  replenishment  spares;  $35.9  mil- 
lion for  sortie  surge  spares;  $3,275.4  million 
for  replenislunent  spares;  and  a  general  re- 
duction of  $40.4  million  in  the  Air  Force  air- 
craft spares  account. 

The  House  amendment  authorized 
$4,579.0  million  for  Air  Force  aircraft  spares 
including  $110.1  million  for  the  P-15;  $5.5 
million  for  the  C-130H;  $400.1  million  for  P- 
111  replenishment  spares;  and  $3,383.2  mil- 
lion for  other  replenishment  spares.  No  au- 
thorization was  provided  for  sortie  surge 
spares.  The  House  amendment  also  provided 
for  a  $2.1  million  reduction  in  a  classified 
program  and  a  general  reduction  of  $500.0 
million  in  the  Air  Force  spares  account. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $4,666.7   million   for  Air  Force   aircraft 
spares  and  repair  parts  Including  $125.3  mil- 
lion for  the  P-15;  $400.1  million  for  P-111 
replenishment  spares.  $3.0  million  for  the 
C-130H;  and  $3,383.2  million  for  other  re- 
plenishment spares.  No  authorization  is  rec- 
ommended for  sortie  surge  spares.  The  con- 
ferees also  recommend  a  $2.1  million  reduc- 
tion in  a  classified  program  and  a  general 
reduction  of  $425.0  million  in  the  Air  Force 
aircraft  spares  account. 
Support  equipment  and  facilities.  Air  Force 
The    budget    request    contained    $2,300.1 
million  for  support  equipment  and  facilities 
including  $182.5  million  for  war  consuma- 
bles; $1,047.4  million  for  classified  programs, 
and  $294.7  million  for  electronic  counter- 
measures  (ECM)  pods.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized $2,250.1  million  for  support  equip- 
ment and  facilities  Including  $997.4  million 
for  classified  programs  and  the  amounts  re- 
quested for  war  consumables  and  ECM  pods. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  $2,294.4 
million  for  support  equipment  and  facilities 
including  $154.3  million  for  war  consuma- 
bles; $1,042.9  million  for  classified  programs 
and  $321.7  million  for  ECM  pods. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $2,312.6  million  for  support  equipment 
and  facilities  Including  $182.5  million  for 
war  consumables;  $1,032.9  million  for  classi- 
fied programs;  and  $321.7  million  for  ECM 
r>ods. 
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Land  baaed  intercontinentai  bailUtic  mU- 
tiie  IICBM)  modernization 

The  House  amendment  would  provide  au- 
thorization for  the  M-X  missile,  develop- 
ment of  the  small  mobile  missile  and  related 
authorizations  In  a  separate  Title  III.  The 
Senate  bill  would  keep  the  authorizations  In 
Titles  I  and  II  as  in  the  past.  Both  versions 
included  authorization  for  the  M-X.  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  mobile  missile  and 
related  provisions,  in  the  context  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces  (luiown  as  the 
Scowcroft  Commission).  The  dollar  authori- 
zations were  for  different  amounts,  howev- 
er, in  each  version  of  the  bill.  Additionally, 
each  House  had  somewhat  different  statuto- 
ry language  provisions  pertaining  to  ICBM- 
related  issues. 

There  was  no  basic  difference  In  philoso- 
phy between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  The  major  differences  related 
to  specific  levels  of  authorization  for  the  M- 
X  research  and  development  program,  the 


procurement  of  27  M-X  missiles  In  the 
Senate  bill  versus  21  in  the  House  amend- 
ment (as  provided  for  by  the  Gore  amend- 
ment) and  a  difference  of  $354  in  authoriza- 
tion for  the  follow-on  technology  impor- 
tantly, the  small  mobile  missile.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  >604  million  for  this  latter 
purpose  while  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $270  million. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
for  21  M-X  missiles  consistent  with  the 
House  amendment.  The  authorization  dif- 
ference and  the  action  taken  by  the  confer- 
ees are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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The  amount  authorized  is  in  addition  to 
the  $72  million  that  is  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  M-X  Military  Construction 
program  authorized  in  H.R.  2972. 

Additionally,  the  conferees  adopted  the 
following  legislative  provisions: 

In  section  110.  the  conferees  included  the 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  (sec.  108(a)  and 
108(b)  that  would  limit  the  procurement  of 
M-X  missiles  to  21  operational  missiles  from 
funds  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  es- 
tablish a  completion  date  of  January  31. 
1984,  for  the  Environmental  Impact  State- 
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ment  and   December   31.    1986,   for  Initial 
operational  capability. 

In  section  1231,  the  conferees  Included  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  (sec.  108(c)) 
and  the  House  amendment  (sec.  303)  that 
would  delineate  the  characteristics  of  the 
small  mobile  ICBM  and  link  the  deployment 
of  M-X  to  the  development  of  the  small 
mobile  ICBM.  .   ^  ^  .v. 

In  section  1232,  the  conferees  Included  the 
provisions  In  the  Senate  bill  (sec.  1030H) 
that  would  urge,  as  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  Congress,  that  the  United  States 
move  towards  ICBM  forces  of  mobUe  single 
warhead  missiles  and  urge  the  most  expedi- 
tious design,  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  a  small  mobile  ICBM. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  follow-on  technology. 
$20  million  is  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA)  for  research 
and  development  in  silo  hardening.  The  con- 
ferees intend  DNA  to  be  the  lead  agency  for 
silo  hardening  as  recommended  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  Report. 
AQM-S6B  air  launched  cruise  missile  pro- 
gram 
The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $422.2 
million  to  procure  240  AGM-86B  (ALCM-B) 
air  launched  cruise  missiles,  $14.0  million 
for  advance  procurement,  and  $22.8  million 
for  Initial  spares-a  total  of  $459.0  million. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$441.2  million  for  procurement  of  240 
ALCM-B  missiles  provide  transfer  authority 
of  $14.0  million  for  advance  procurement, 
and  authorize  $22.8  million  for  spares— a 
total  of  $464.0  million.  In  addition,  the 
House  amendment  would  specifically  au- 
thorize $464.0  million  for  ALCM-B  procure- 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $422.2 
million  for  ALCM-B  procurement.  $14.0  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement,  and  $22.8  mil- 
lion for  ALCM-B  spares— a  total  of  $459.0 
million.  In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
adopt  the  language  of  section  103(c)  of  the 
House  amendment  specifically  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  ALCM-B  program 
with  an  amendment.  This  action  by  the  con- 
ferees constitutes  a  waiver  of  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  subsection  139b(d)(3)(B) 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
section  1107.  Public  Law  97-252.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1983. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Oroundlaunched  cruise  missile  (GLCM) 

The  budget  request  contained  $581.5  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  120  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (GLCM)  includmg 
$17.7  million  for  accelerated  amortization  of 
certain  tooling  and  test  equipment.  The 
Senate  bill  deleted  the  $17.7  million  request- 


ed for  amortization.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  the  amount  requested.  The  con- 
ferees recommend  the  authorization  of 
$563.8  million  for  the  GLCM  program  and 
adopted  the  Senate  position. 

The  House  recedes. 
NATO  air  defense  and  airbase  air  defense 

The  conferees  agreed  to  recommend  au- 
thorization of  $200.0  million  for  NATO  air 
defense  and  airbase  air  defense. 

The  conferees  understand  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  German  Minister  of 
Defense  have  now  reached  an  Agreement  of 
Principle  regarding  air  defense  and  airbase 
air  defense  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  that  negotiations  are  to  be  con- 
cluded by  September  30.  1983. 

The  conferees  have  been  concerned  that 
the  negotiations  were  moving  too  slowly  and 
making  Inadequate  progress.  The  conferees 
are.  therefore,  encouraged  by  the  Agree- 
ment of  Principle  entered  Into  by  the  Minis- 
ters. 

The  conferees  believe  that  Improving 
NATO's  air  defense  capabilities  Is  urgent 
and  Imperative.  The  Agreement  of  Principle 
and  the  options  under  consideration  provide 
the  basis  for  an  Integrated  air  defense  plan 
for  West  Germany  that  Is  within  the  exist- 
ing resources  of  the  respective  governments 
and  based  on  approximately  equivalent  bur- 
dens. The  conferees  strongly  endorse  this 
Initiative  and  consider  It  to  be  of  the  high- 
est political  and  military  Importance. 

The  cooperative  air  defense  and  airbase 
air  defense  initiative  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  sidetracked  by  inter-servlce  jurisdic- 
tional debate.  The  conferees  further  hope 
that  this  initiative  will  become  the  comer- 
stone  of  future  equitable  cooperation  as  the 
basis  for  meeting  NATO's  conventional 
force  modernization  requirements.  The  con- 
ferees agree  to  the  Importance  of  Improving 
NATO  air  base  defense  capabilities  and  are 
concerned  over  the  lack  of  urgency  dis- 
played by  the  Air  Force  and  DoD  In  this 
regard. 

In  connection  with  the  $200.0  million  au- 
thorization, the  conferees  direct  the  Air 
Force  and  DoD  to  prepare  an  Integrated  air 
defense  plan  for  NATO  and  to  enter  Into  de- 
tailed discussions  with  each  of  our  NATO 
allies  where  the  United  States  has  main  or 
colocated  air  bases.  A  master  plan  for  an  In- 
tegrated air  defense  program  for  NATO  and 
a  status  report  on  the  negotiations  for  air- 
base  defense  should  be  submitted  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  concurrent  with  next  year's  budget 
submission. 

The  conferees  believe  that  this,  and  other 
opportunities  patterned  on  the  Rapier  role 
model  (U.S.  procurement  and  host  nation 
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manning)  need  intensive  consideration  and 
expect  increased  allied  cooperation  Involv- 
ing NATO's  more  prosperous  countries  to 
lead  to  equitable  defense  burden  sharing  ar- 
rangements for  improving  overall  NATO  de- 
fense capabilities  including  the  require- 
ments of  the  flanks  and  Iberian  peninsula. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  no  funds 
should  be  obligated  or  expended  untU  bilat- 
eral air  defense  agreements  are  concluded 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
those  agreements. 
AGM-65D  missile  (Maverick) 

The  budget  request  contained  $346.7  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  2,600  AGM-65D 
Maverick  missiles.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized $316.7  million  for  procurement  of  2,300 
missiles.  The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  amounts  requested. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $316.7  million  for  procurement  of  2.300 
missiles. 


Stinger  missile 

The  budget  request  contained  $4.9  million 
for  procurement  of  108  Stinger  missiles. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amounts  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  provided  no 
authorization  for  Stinger  missiles. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $4.9  million  for  procurement  of  108  Sting- 
er missiles. 
Special  programs 

Within  the  budget  request  for  Air  Force 
missiles.  $1,186.2  million  was  Included  for 
classified  special  programs.  The  Senate  bill 
would  authorize  $1,249.4  million.  The  House 
amendment  would  authorize  $1,081.2  mil- 
lion for  special  programs.  The  conferees  rec- 
ommend the  authorization  of  $1,178.9  mU- 
llon— a  reduction  of  $7.3  million. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Special  support  programs 

The  Air  Force  missile  budget  request  con- 
tained $477.0  million  for  classified  special 
support  programs.  The  Senate  bill  would 
authorize  $362.0  million  for  this  purpose. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$43.0  million.  The  conferees  recommend  the 
authorization  of  $362.0  million. 

The  House  recedes. 
Miscellaneous  reductions 

The  Senate  bill  made  a  miscellaneous  re- 
duction In  Air  Force  missile  authorization  In 
the  amount  of  $322.0  million.  The  House 
amendment  made  no  such  reduction.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. 

The  House  recedes. 
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Laser  guided  bomb  kit 

The  budget  request  contained  $267.8  mil- 
lion to  procure  low/level  laser  guided  bomb 
(LLG-B)  kiU.  The  Senate  bill  would  author- 
ize $167.8  million  for  LLG-B  kits.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  authoriza- 
tion for  LLG-B  kits. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  $100  mil- 
lion to  procure  LLG-B  kits. 

CBU-89  (Gator J 

The  budget  request  contained  $154.8  mil- 
lion to  procure  CBU-89.  Gator  munitions. 
The  Senate  would  authorize  $94.8  million 
for  Gator.  The  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize $77.4  million  for  the  Air  Force 
Gator  program. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

GBU-IS 

The  budget  request  contained  $50.2  mil- 
lion for  GBU-lSs.  The  Senate  would  au- 
thorize the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  would  recommend  authorizing 
$60.2  million  for  GBU-15s. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Air   Force   electronic   and    telecommunica- 
tions equipment 

'  Joint  tactical  communications  program^— 
The  budget  request  contained  $30.1  million 
for  procurement  of  the  Communications 
Nodal  Control  Element  of  the  joint  tactical 
communications  program.  The  Senate  bill 
would  authorize  the  amount  requested.  The 
House  amendment  reduced  the  request  by 
$25.0  million. 

The  conferees  were  aware  of  a  recent  cost 
estimate  that  showed  a  requirement  for  ad- 
ditional funding  in  fiscal  year  1986  of  $30 
million  for  the  Air  Force  portion  of  this 
joint  program.  In  view  of  the  revised  cost  es- 
timate, the  Army  is  reconsidering  its  re- 
quirement. 

Until  the  cost  and  requirement  are  reaf- 
firmed, the  conferees  recommend  deferral 
of  the  effort  to  procure  the  economic  order 
quantity. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Tactical  air  control  systems  improve- 
jnent— The  budget  request  contained  $11.9 
million  for  procurement  of  tactical  air  con- 
trol systems  improvement.  The  Senate  bill 
recommended  authorization  of  the  request. 


The  House  amendment  reduced  the  request 
by  $5.9  million. 

The  House  recedes. 

ADP  eguipmenL— The  budget  request  con- 
tained $81.3  million  for  procurement  of 
automatic  data  processing  (AOP)  equip- 
ment. The  Senate  bill  recommended  author- 
ization of  the  request.  The  House  amend- 
ment deleted  $26.0  million  for  the  Advanced 
Weather  Analysis  and  Prediction  System 
(AWAPS),  the  Automated  Tech  Order 
System  (ATOS).  the  Work  Information 
Management  System  (WIMS).  and  the 
Automatic  Data  Processing  Equipment 
<ADPE)  for  the  Air  Force  Military  Person- 
nel Center. 

The  conferees  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $15.7  million  for  the  AWAPS  and 
WIMS.  for  a  total  program  authorization  of 
$71.0  million. 

Range  improvements.— The  budget  re- 
quest contained  $70.2  million  for  procure- 
ment of  range  improvements.  The  Senate 
bill  recommended  authorization  of  the  re- 
quest. The  House  amendment  reduced  the 
request  by  $29.7  million. 

The  House  recedes. 

Over -the -horizon  backscatter  radar  system 
lOTH-B).— The  budget  request  contained 
$176.0  million  for  procurement  for  two  addi- 
tional Over-the-Horizon  Backscatter  (OTH- 
B)  radar  systems  and  $18.3  million  for 
spares  and  repair  parts,  a  total  of  $194.3  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount 
requested.  The  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize no  appropriations  for  procurement 
for  this  system  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  would 
defer  a  procurement  decision  for  this 
system  until  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  there  is  a 
considerable  degree  of  concurrency  in  the 
development  and  procurement  of  the  OTH- 
B  system  and  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
system  may  not  be  fully  tested  prior  to  the 
investment  of  large  sums  for  procurement. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $105  mil- 
lion to  add  one  sector  to  the  current  OTH-B 
test  facility.  The  purpose  of  this  action  is  to 
expand  the  test  data  base  available  to 
ensure  that  subsequent  procurement  deci- 
sions can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
complete  information  possible.  Accordingly, 
the  conferees  recommend  the  authorization 
of  $96.0  million   for  procurement   for  the 
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OTH-B  system  and  $9.0  million  for  spares 
and  repair  parts,  a  reduction  of  $89.3  mil- 
lion. This  action  results  in  a  reduction  in 
the  request  for  spares  and  repair  parts  for 
electronic  and  telecommunications  equip- 
ment for  the  Air  Force  from  $224.5  million 
to  $215.2  million. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Tactical  signal  intelligence  support  pro- 
gram.—The  budget  request  contained  $18.1 
million  within  the  Other  Procurement,  Air 
Force,  account  for  the  Tactical  Signal  Intel- 
ligence Support  Program.  The  Senate  bill 
would  authorize  the  full  amount  requested. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$17.0  million,  a  reduction  of  $1.1  million. 

The  House  recedes. 

TEREC  ground  processing  stations.— The 
budget  request  contained  $11.0  million  for 
TEREC  ground  processing  stations.  The 
Senate  bill  would  authorize  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize no  appropriations  for  this  program. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Other  base  Tnaintenance  and  support  equip- 
ment 

Mobility  equipment— The  budget  request 
contained  $95.8  million  for  mobility  equip- 
ment. The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $83.8 
million  to  procure  mobility  equipment.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  the  amount 
requested. 

The  House  recedes. 

Selected  activities.— V/ilhin  the  amount 
requested  for  Other  Procurement.  Air 
Force,  $3,018.5  million  was  requested  for  Se- 
lected Activities.  The  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize $2,987.0  million  for  this  purpose. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$2,977.7  million  for  these  activities.  The  con- 
ferees recommend  the  authorization  of 
$2,958.8  million  for  Selected  Activities. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Undistributed  reduction 

The  Senate  and  House  amendment  did 
not  contain  an  undistributed  reduction  for 
Army  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehi- 
cles. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  an  undis- 
tributed reduction  of  19.8  million  in  the 
Army  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicle 
account. 
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Air  National  Guard 

The  budget  request  did  not  contain  a  spe- 
cific line  item  containing  funds  for  Air  Na- 


tional Guard  equipment.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized $25  million  to  be  used  to  procure 
miscellaneous  equipment  for  the  Air  Nation- 


al Guard,  the  House  amendment  did  not 
contain  a  similar  authorization. 
The  House  recedes. 
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Procurement,  Defense  agencies 

The  budget  request  contained  $1,282.8 
million  to  procure  equipment  to  support  De- 
fense Agencies.  The  Senate  Bill  would  au- 
thorize $969.1  million  for  Defense  Agencies. 
The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$1,053.2  million. 

The  conferees  agrees  to  authorize  $97-!.* 
million  to  procure  equipment  for  Defense 
Agencies  as  indicated  in  the  chart  above. 
Classified  annex 

Specific  actions  by  the  conferees  with  re- 
spect to  certain  classified  programs  are  in- 
cluded in  a  classified  annex  to  this  report. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Secure  communications  equipment  and  a 
special  classified  program  (sec.  106) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
106)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  use  not  more  than  $60.0  million 
of  the  funds  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  procurement  to  procure 
secure  telephone  equipment  and  related 
items  to  provide  a  government-wide  secure 
telephone  service.  The  Senate  provision 
would  also  authorize  not  more  than  $220.0 
million  for  a  special  classified  program. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  106)  that  would  authorize  the 
$60.0  million  requested  for  procurement  of 
secure  telephone  equipment  but  contained 
no  authorization  for  the  special  classified 
program. 

The  House  recedes. 
Limitation  on  Army  procurement  (sec.  1071 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  101(b))  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  continue  evaluation  of  the  feasibili- 
ty of  establishing  a  second  production 
source  for  the  M-1  tank  engine  and  to 
submit  the  results  of  his  evaluation  to  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committees  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  obligation  of  any 
funds  under  a  second  source  engine  con- 
tract. .     _, 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Sec.  107)  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  from  making  a  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  second  source  for 
production  of  the  engine  for  the  M-1  tank. 
The  issue  of  second  sourcing  of  the  M-1 
tank  engine  was  discussed  by  the  conferees 
at  great  length.  The  conferees  are  convinced 
that  the  current  engine  contractor  is  per- 
forming well  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
the  Army  alleged  economic  benefits  from 
developing  a  second  production  source  for 
the  M-1  tank  engine  are  tenuous  at  best. 
The  conferees,  therefore,  agree  to  retain  the 
House  language  prohibiting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  from  proceeding  with  a  con- 
tract for  a  second  source  for  the  M-1  tank 
engine. 


The  conferees  take  this  action  cautiously, 
and  suggest  that  it  whould  not  be  perceived 
as  an  indication  that  the  conferees  do  not 
strongly  support  competition  in  general  as  a 
means  of  containing  cost.  In  fact,  as  reflect- 
ed by  the  conference  agreements,  the  con- 
ferees express  continued  support  for  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  competition  in  the  weapons 
acquisition  process.  However,  in  this  par- 
ticular situation,  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  conferees  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  government  to  prohibit  the 
Army  from  awarding  a  contract  to  a  second 
M-1  tank  engine  contractor. 

The  conferees  provide  notice  to  the  Army 
that  the  execution  of  the  contract  with  the 
current  contractor  will  be  carefully  moni- 
tored. If  the  present  favorable  trends  in 
cost,  quality,  or  engine  deliveries  are  not 
sustained,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  reassess  the  need  for  competition 
on  the  tank  engine  and  take  appropriate 
action. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Limitations  on  Navy  procurement  (sec.  108) 
Strategic  seatift  ready  reserve.— The 
House  amendment  included  a  provision  (sec. 
108(a))  that  would  provide  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriation  for  the  strategic  sea- 
lift  ready  reserve  program  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  a  specific 
vessel  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
notified  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  proposed  acquisition  and  a  period  of 
30  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
has  passed.  .    . 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Restriction  on  S-inch  semiactive  laser 
guided  projectile  program.-The  Senate  bill 
included  a  provision  (sec.  102(d))  that  would 
prohibit  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  for  the  purchase  of  the  5-inch  se- 
miactive laser  guided  projectile  (SAL-GP) 
until  the  program  was  offered  for  competi- 
tion for  at  least  90  days. 

The  House  amendment  had  no  similar 
provision. 

In  order  for  the  Navy  to  offer  the  projec- 
tile for  competition,  a  technical  data  pack- 
age must  be  available  to  prospective  bidders. 
The  Navy  does  not  currently  have  a  techni- 
cal data  package  for  the  projectile.  Acquisi- 
tion of  a  technical  data  package  for  the  pro- 
jectile would  be  necessary  in  order  to  offer 
the  projectile  for  competition  as  envisioned 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  provision  that 
would  prohibit  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 


an  authorization  of  appropriation  In  this 
Act  for  the  purchase  of  the  5-inch  semiative 
laser  guided  projectile  until  the  Navy  has 
acquired  a  technical  data  package  and  deter- 
mined that  it  does  not  contain  proprietary 
data  and  that  it  can  be  used  to  solicit  a 
second  production  source. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy    to    certify    to    the    Committees    on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Navy  has  acquired 
the  data  package  prior  to  contracting  for 
the  purchase  of  the  5-inch  semiactive  laser 
guided  projectile. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Landing  craft  air  cushion  (LCAC).— The 
House    amendment   contained   a   provision 
(sec.  108(b))  that  would  provide  that  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an 
authorization  of  appropriation  for  the  land- 
ing craft  air  cushion  (LCAC)  program  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  has  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that 
responds  to  the  Comptroller  General  deci- 
sion on  the  LCAC  contract  selection  and 
that  provides  information  on  the  acquisition 
plan  for  the  LCAC  and  cerUin  alternatives 
to  that  plan. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  direct  the  Navy 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  October  1, 
1983,  which— 

(1)  responds  to  the  Comptroller  General 
decision  B-203652  of  April  20.  1983;  and 

(2)  evaluates  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  second  source  for  the  production  of  the 
landing  craft  air  cushion. 

The  House  recedes. 


Authorisation  of  multiyear  contracts  for  the 
B-IB  aircraft;  prohibition  on  multiyear 
contracts   for    certain    equipment    (sec. 
-H)9) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  107(b))  denying  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  authority  to  execute  multiyear 
procurement  contracts,  as  proposed  in  the 
Departments  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest, for  AH-64  helicopter  engines,  F-18 
aircraft  engines.  LSD-41  class  amphibious 
ships,  F-15  aircraft,  KC-135  reengining  (air- 
frames). Mark  30  targets,  and  AN/SSQ-62 
DICASS  sonobouys.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  similar  provision.  However, 
the  accompanying  report  (House  Report  97- 
749)  indicated  that  the  House  amendment 
did  not  authorize  multiyear  procurement,  as 
requested,  for  AH-64  engines,  F-18  engines. 
F-15  aircraft,  KC-135  reengining,  AN/SSQ- 
62  DICASS  sonobouys,  or  the  CH-47D  heli- 
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copter  modiiicatlon  program.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  multlyear  procure- 
ment for  LSD-41  class  amphibious  ships  and 
Mark  30  targets. 

The  conferees  recommend  a  provision  de- 
nying to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  au- 
thority to  execute  multlyer  procurement 
contracts,  as  proposed  In  the  department's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  request,  for  AH -64 
engines.  P-18  engines.  F-15  aircraft,  KC-135 
reenglnlng  (airframes).  Mark  30  targets,  and 
AN/SSQ-62  DICASS  sonobouys.  The  con- 
ferees recommend  authorization  of  mul- 
tlyear procurement  of  L£0-41  class  amphib- 
ious ships. 

The  conferees  also  recommend  disapprov- 
al of  authority  to  execute  a  multlyear  con- 
tract on  the  CH-47D  helicopter  modifica- 
tion program.  This  prohibition  is  not  includ- 
ed in  Sec.  109(b)  because  there  was  no  statu- 
tory prohibition  In  either  the  Senate  bill  or 
the  House  amendment  regarding  multlyear 
contract  authority  for  the  CH-47D  modifi- 
cation program.  However,  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense not  execute  a  multlyear  contract  on 
the  CH-47D  helicopter  modification  pro- 
gram. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 


Limitationa  and  requirementa  with  respect 
to  the  procurement  and  deployment  of 
the  MX  mi33ile  'sec.  110) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
108)  that  would  impose  various  limitations 
and  requirements  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
curement and  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Further  discussion  of  this  issue  is  con- 
tained in  the  Air  Force  missiles  section  of 
this  report  under  land  based  ICBM  modern- 
ization. 

The  House  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  to  equip  Naval 
Air  Reserve  units  with  F/A-18  aircraft 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  1102(c))  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  in  S.  675  or  any  prior  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  any  Naval  Air 
Reserve  unit  with  F/A-18  aircraft.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  urge  the  Navy  to  equip  the 
Naval  Reserve  with  modem,  deployable  air- 
craft. The  conferees  debated  the  desirability 
of  equipping  the  Reserve  with  P-14's,  A- 
6Es.  A-7Es  and  F/A-18s  but  made  no  judg- 
ment as  to  which  aircraft  would  be  appro- 
priate and  feasible  at  this  time.  Concern  was 
expressed  by  a  number  of  conferees  over  the 
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Navy's  decision  to  equip  the  Naval  Reserve 
with  P/A-18  aircraft  in  1984  even  though 
the  first  aircraft  carrier  capable  of  deploy- 
ing P/A-18S  will  not  be  available  until  1985. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
TITLE  II-RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

GENERAL 

The  Administration  requested  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $29,625,266,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation  (RDT&E)  appropriations.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  a  total  authorization  of 
$27,302,908,000  for  the  RDT&E  program,  a 
reduction  of  $2,322,358,000  from  the  Admin- 
istration's request.  The  following  tables 
summarize  the  conference  actions. 
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52.442 
3.471 
16.051 
9,529 
15.240 
121.200 
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11.115 
5.717 
2.413 
0 
0 
27,159 
11.793 
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12.310 
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9.715 
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3,573 
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Iteni 
No 


Descnption 


Request 


Senate— S  675  as 

passed  July  28. 

1983 


House— HR  2%9 

as  passed  July  29. 

1983 


Ounie  Iron  Senate      Conltrence  acta 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80A 
81 
82 
83 
S4 


P#  caintB  response 

C-U  progiam  — 

A/C  eng  comp  imp  pfO( ~. 

Not  geneiatwi  tiainei 

Standott  attack  meapon  

Wide-»ea  anti-armor  munitiM.... 

MRASM    

Comtiat  helo  modemuation 

f-Ul  squadrons   

Figtilei  derivative 

F-4G  wiM  weasel  squadrons 

Tac  VB  comd/cait  sys 

Wv  comm  sys   

It  \K  comm  prog  (TRl-MQ ... 

Adv  tactical  (igMer — 

Alt  ligliler  engine .... 

F-15  squadrons 

F-16  squadrons — 

Advanced  amratt _ 

tnpne  model  deriv  pro| 

F-lOO  duraMily 

Jl  serv  aV  vert  lilt  (WX). — 

Adv  comm  tecli — 

JSIARS/pave  Move _ 

C3  cntrmsrs  adv  sys 

A /C  avionics  eqpt  dewl — 

A/C  eqpl  devel    — 

NigW  precision  attack — 

Jt  tac  msl  sys 

ISTARS 

Reconn  eqpt   

Combat  ID  sys 

Inteli  eqpt 


Technical  sensor  coHection 

Special  activities        

Acquisition  and  command  9I 

T&t  supt   - 

Logistics  tedi  lor  weap  syi 

Imp  CAP  lor  DT&e 

Prod  imp 


Inven  con/embedded  cmplr. 

Joint  adv  svstem _ 

General  reriuction 

Fuel  adiustment 

Civilian  pay  adjustment 

Intlation  adjustment    - 

Items  not  m  dispute  


TaM. 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


Strategic  technology 

Tactical  technology     

Ejip  eval  maj  innov  tech 

Oelense  research  sciences - 

Particle  beam  technology 

Materials  processing  tech 

Jl  OARPA/DOt  M  gn  weapn  R&D 

Sealile  beam  director     -.._ 

Defense  Nucleat  Agency  (DNA) 

Natl  Security  Agency  (NSA)  

Del  Reconn  spt  Prog  (ORSP) 

Del  Inteli  Agency  (DIA) 

Tech  spt  to  USORit 

GenI  spt  lor  PAiE 

GenI  spt  Policy/ISA 


GenI  spt  Net  Assessment.., 

GenI  spt  MRAiL 

Technology  transfer  and  cont . 
Defense  logistics  Ag  (DLA) . 


Tri-serv  Natl  Test  Range  (DARM) . 

dassilied  programs    

Civilian  pay  aidiustment 

Inflation  adiustmenl    

Director,  test  and  evaluitiM: 

General  reduction     

Inflation  adjustment 

Items  not  in  dispute 


Total' 


■  Includes  JH74  million  for  special  foreign  currency 

'  Includes  J1.376  special  loretgn  currency 

>  Includes  J200  million  lor  special  loreign  currency 

ADVANCED  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS 

The  Administration  requested  $65,216  mil- 
lion for  the  Air  Force's  Advanced  Communi- 
cations System  program. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  $60,216  million;  the  House  amend- 
ment would  provide  authorization  of  $7,267 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $40  mil- 
lion authorization  for  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram with  the  understanding  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Enhanced  Joint  Tactical 


34,508 
26,833 
142,031 
123.494 
16.373 
52,159 
21,901 
66,587 
84,358 
104.712 
53,254 
69,106 
65,216 
25.794 
37,361 
132,059 
117,774 
107,395 
0 
13,(53 
0 
14,351 
5,024 
4,026 
1.902 
21,752 
10.594 
89.892 
9.920 
90.534 
13,382 
26.952 
15.403 
(  ) 
(  ) 
303,430 
391.035 
10.057 
68.339 
4,109 
946 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7.079.938 


13,652.273 


207,900 

120.800 

290.000 

108.600 

33.100 

25.700 

0 

0 

330.500 

(  ) 

(  ) 

15,932 
3.185 
4.858 
4.337 
2.688 
2,200 

24,600 
0 

'0' 
0 

0 

0 
1,822,500 


2.996,900 


29.508 
13.833 
132,031 
113,494 
8.373 
21.159 
0 
36,587 
80.358 
72.772 
48.254 
60,006 
60.216 
20.794 
37.361 
132.059 
117,774 
107,395 
0 
13.(53 
0 
14,351 
5,024 
4,026 
1,902 
21,752 
10,594 
89,892 
9,920 
90,534 
13,382 
26,952 
15,403 
-11.500 
418.200 
292,950 
385,648 
10.057 
68.339 
4,109 
946 
0 
0 
0 
0 
-207,000 
7,138,241 


12.936.116 


165,535 

100.800 

276.315 
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33,100 

25,700 
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0 

330,500 

-8,400 

-30,000 

12,004 

2,000 

4,858 

4,337 

2,688 
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24,600 

0 

-364,800 

0 

-43,000 

0 

-1,000 
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2,468,537 


34,50( 
26,(33 
142,031 
123,494 
0 
64.159 
51,901 
66,587 
32,658 
0 
30.000 
69,106 
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25,794 
0 
0 
0 
0 
350,000 
53,853 
35.000 
0 
4J»4 
0 
0 
17,752 
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237,900 
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290,000 
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48,100 

20,000 

20,000 

15.000 

380,500 

-24,232 

-38,700 

-6,688 

50,632 

2,185 

4,000 

3,337 

;.68( 

4.100 

22.000 
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-6,800 

0 
1,822,500 


3,068,422 


5,000 
13.000 
10,000 
10,000 
-8,373 
43,000 
51,901 
30,000 
-47,700 
-72,772 
-1(,254 
9,100 
-52,949 
5,000 
-37,3(1 
-132,059 
-117,774 
-107,395 
350,000 
40,000 
35,000 
-14.351 
-1.000 
-4,026 
-1,902 
-4,000 
-6,000 
-(9.(92 
-9,920 
-69.000 
-2,500 
-4,000 
-2,600 
11,500 
-460.700 
10,4(0 
5.3(7 
-10,057 
-5,000 
-4,109 
-946 
0 
-  20,000 
-6,700 
12,100 
207,000 
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-975,5(6 
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-5,700 
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5.000 
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-2.(00 

0 
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599,885 


29.50( 
26.(33 
137.000 
123.494 
(.373 
35.000 
0 
36,587 
(0.358 
20.000 
38.000 
64.000 
40.000 
20,794 
35,000 
98,059 
117,774 
107,395 
0 
13,853 
35,000 
14,351 
4.024 
0 
1.000 
19.000 
8.000 
59.(92 
9.920 
41,534 
10.((2 
24,000 
14,000 
-11,500 
116,124 
297,950 
387,648 
5,000 
65,500 
2,000 
946 
50,000 
0 
-6,700 
12,100 
-108,468 
7,138.241 


12.622.193 


220.500 

100.800 

276,315 

108,600 

33,1M 

23.700 

22,000 

0 

330,500 

-14.832 

-36,200 

-6.6(( 

50.632 

2,000 

4,858 

4,337 

2,688 

4,100 

22.000 

25.000 

-111.200 

1.900 

-23.056 

-6,800 

0 

1,822.500 


2.856,754 


Information  Distribution  System,  within 
this  program  element,  would  provide  for 
interoperability  among  Navy,  (including  and 
Marine  corps)  and  Air  Force  aircraft. 

ALTERNATE  FIGHTER  ENGINE/ENGINE  MODEL 
DERIVATIVE 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  full  author- 
ization for  the  Air  Force  request  of  $132,059 
million  for  the  Alternate  Fighter  Engine 
program.  The  House  amendment  would  pro- 
vide no  specific  level  of  authorization  for 


this  program  because  authorization  for  this 
purpose  was  included  within  the  Advanced 
Fighter  Aircraft  program  element. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $98,059  million  for  the  Alternate  Figher 
Engine  program  and  $35  million  for  a  new 
program  element  entitled  F-lOO  durabUity. 
This  authorization  would  allow  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  the  development  of  the 
F-llO  engine  under  the  Alternate  Fighter 
Engine  program  and  would  fund  F-lOO  im- 
provements   such    as    the    improved    gear 


IMI 
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pump  and  Digital  Electronic  Engine  Control 
(DEEC)  under  the  F-lOO  durability  program 
element. 

The  Senate  bill  also  would  provide  author- 
ization of  $13,853  million  as  requested  by 
the  Air  Force  for  the  Engine  Model  Deriva- 
tive program.  The  House  amendment  would 
provide  additional  authorization  of  $40  mil- 
lion to  ensure  that  a  competitive  environ- 
ment would  be  maintained  for  future  tacti- 
cal aircraft  engines. 

The  conferees  did  not  provide  the  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $40  million  for  this 
purpose  and  agreed  that  the  engine  compe- 
tition currently  In  progress  between  the  F- 
100  and  F-110  should  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption. The  conferees  adopted  the  House 
position  that  no  additional  authorization 
should  be  provided  for  enhancement  to 
either  of  these  engines  unless  and  until  the 
Air  Force  provides  Its  findings  on  the  cur- 
rent competition  that  address  operational, 
support,  logistics,  performance,  cost  and 
other  pertinent  considerations. 

AJTTI -TACTICAL  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

The  Administration  requested  $33,275  mil- 
lion for  the  Army's  Anti-Tactical  Missile 
program. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  the  full  re- 
quest; the  House  amendment  reduced  the 
request  by  $16  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $25  million. 

The  conferees  support  enhancing  Army 
Defense  program  efforts  which  address  the 
urgen-jy  of  response  to  the  tactical  ballistic 
missile  and  cruise  missile  threats.  The  con- 
ferees further  support  pursuit  of  a  long 
range  program  to  counter  the  tactical  mis- 
sile threat  and  to  make  maximum  use  of 
technology  being  developed  in  other  agen- 
Ices.  The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  Identify  anti-tactical  missile  de- 
fensive requirements  among  all  services  and 
to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  their  future  planing  in  this 
area  by  February  15,  1984. 

BALUSTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

The  Administration  requested  $538.38  mil- 
lion for  the  Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
System's  Technology  program. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  $391,245  million;  the  House  amend- 
ment would  provide  authorization  of  $238 
million. 

As  is  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the 
Administration  is  currently  conducting  a 
review  of  the  various  technologies  and  sys- 
tems approaches  which  hold  promise  as  a 
means  of  defending  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. It  is  anticipated  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  review,  significant  revisions  may  be 
made  in  the  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram requested  in  January,  1983. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  Army's  bal- 
listic missile  defense  program  should  be 
structured  so  as  to  support  the  Administra- 
tion's new  strategic  defense  initiatives.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  $338  million  for 
the  Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System 
Technology  Program  with  an  additional 
option  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
reprogram— if  necessary— up  to  $50  million 
into  this  program  from  programs  other 
than  Array  tactical  conventional  activities 
which  enjoy  lower  priority. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  connection  with 
the  directed-energy  weapons  programs,  the 
conferees  agree  that  no  significant  program- 
matic changes  should  be  undertaken  in  bal- 
listic missile  defense-related  research  and 
development  activities  until   the  Congress 


has  been  apprised  of  the  President's  views 
on  the  Fletcher  Commission  Report. 

The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
expect  to  be  notified  promptly  of  any  plans 
to  revise  the  direction,  technological  focus 
or  management  of  the  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense program  in  order  to  conform  that  pro- 
gram to  a  restructured  policy  guidance. 

CENTER  POR  NAVAL  ANALYSES 

The  Senate  would  provide  $10,672  million 
of  the  Navy  request  for  $12,672  million  for 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses.  The  House 
amendment  would  authorize  the  full  re- 
quest. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $10,672  million  with  the  understanding 
that  none  of  the  reduction  may  be  applied 
to  the  activities  of  Center  for  Naval  Analy- 
ses' Operational  and  Evaluation  Groups. 

CLASSIPIED  PROGRAM 

P^lll  authorization  was  provided  for  an 
Army  classified  program.  12821 A  in  the 
Senate  bill;  the  House  amendment  deleted 
the  entire  request. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  authoriza- 
tion without  prejudice. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

COMBAT  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION 

The  Navy  requested  $17,128  million  for  its 
combat  system  integration  (CSI)  program. 
The  Senate  bill  would  provide  the  full  re- 
quest; the  House  amendment  would  provide 
$10  million  authorization  for  this  program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $15,128  million.  The  conferees  expressed 
concern,  however,  regarding  the  Navy's  ap- 
proach to  integrate  combat  systems  and 
weapon  direction  systems  many  years  after 
the  deployment  of  combat  ships.  This  ap- 
proach is  costly  and  inefficient.  The  confer- 
ees believe  that  the  integration  of  combat 
and  direction  systems  should  be  delineated 
during  the  design  phase  of  the  ship  and  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  CSI  program 
should  be  brought  to  an  orderly  conclusion 
within  the  next  five  years. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  will  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
elimination  of  the  CSI  program  and  present 
this  plan  to  the  Committees  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives no  later  than  April  2,  1984.  The  plan 
should  include  the  manner  in  which  the 
Wallops  Island  Test  Facility,  Wallops 
Island.  Virginia,  will  be  used  to  enhance 
combat  systems  integration  and  planning. 

CONVENTIONAL  STAND-OFF  CAPABILITY  PROGRAM 

The  Air  Force  requested  authorization  of 
$35  million  for  the  Strategic  Conventional 
Stand-Off  capability  program.  The  Senate 
bill  would  provide  no  authorization  for  this 
program;  the  House  amendment  would  pro- 
vide full  authorization. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $10  million  to  continue  the  effort  on 
active  and  passive  sensors  for  target  acquisi- 
tion. The  conferees  further  agreed  that  in- 
tegration of  conventional  stand-off  missiles 
on  the  B-52  should  be  deferred  until  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  provides  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  joint  Navy-Air  Force 
tactical  cruise  missile. 

C-J7  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
112)  which  would  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  C-IT  aircraft  program  until 
a  Selected  Acquisition  Report  on  the  C-17 
aircraft  program  and  a  report  validating  the 
requirement,  concepts,  and  design  of  the  C- 


17  aircraft  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  a  period 
of  30  days  has  elapsed. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  direct  the  Secr- 
tary  of  Defense  to  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  concurrent  with 
next  year's  budget  submission: 

1.  A  Selected  Acquisition  Report  on  the  C- 
17  Aircraft  program,  and 

2.  A  report  validating  the  requirement, 
concepts  and  design  of  the  C-17  aircraft. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

DIRECTED  ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  $495.2  mil- 
lion authorization  of  the  requested  $505.2 
million  for  the  Department  of  Defense  Di- 
rected Energy  Research  and  Development 
activities. 

The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
$509.8  million  and  direct  several  significant 
changes  to  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
gram—principally, a  reduction  of  $12,839 
million  from  the  Army's  request  of  $32,839 
million  for  the  Laser  Weapons  Technology 
program;  deletion  of  the  Navy's  entire  re- 
quest of  $67,902  million  for  the  High  Energy 
Laser  Technology  program;  deletion  of  the 
Air  Force  entire  request  for  $36,095  million 
for  the  Space  Laser  Technology  program;  a 
reduction  of  $43,905  million  from  the  Air 
Force  request  of  $82,530  million  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Radiation  Technology  program:  ad- 
ditional authorization  of  $80  million  to  the 
Air  Force  Space  Command  for  the  Visible/ 
Ultraviolet  Strategic  Laser  Technology  pro- 
gTEun:  additional  authorization  of  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Project  Agency  (DARPA)  request  of  $207.9 
million  for  the  Strategic  Technology  pro- 
gram; additional  authorization  of  $15  mil- 
lion to  the  DARPA  request  of  $33.1  million 
for  the  Particle  Beam  Technology  program; 
additional  authorization  of  $15  million  for 
the  DARPA  Sea-Lite  Beam  Director  pro- 
gram. 

The  conferees  noted  that  a  highly  impor- 
tant reexamination  of  directed  energy  tech- 
nologies, their  potential  applications,  and 
related  policy  issues  is  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Administration.  The  impetus 
for  this  effort  was  provided  in  an  address  by 
the  President  on  March  23.  1983.  in  which 
he  endorsed  the  concept  of  utilizing  appro- 
priate technological  capabilities  to  provide  a 
national  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

Following  the  President's  statement  of 
this  goal,  the  Department  of  Defense  em- 
panelled a  blue-ribbon  commission,  referred 
to  as  the  Fletcher  Commission,  to  assess  the 
various  means  whereby  such  a  defensive  ca- 
pability might  be  realized.  The  Fletcher 
Commission's  deliberations  were  ongoing  as 
the  conferees  met  to  consider  the  differ- 
ences tjetween  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Fletcher  Commission 
could  result  in  very  significant  changes  to 
the  directed  energy  program  emphasis, 
funding,  and  management  envisioned  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1984  request  for  de- 
fensive technologies.  The  conferees  strongly 
endorse  this  panel's  effort  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  the  most  promis- 
ing technologies  available  for  the  purposes 
espoused  by  the  President. 

The  Fletcher  panel  is  expected  to  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  in  October  1983.  It  is  the  confer- 


ees' understanding  that  the  President  will 
shortly  thereafter  make  known  to  the  Con- 
gress any  changes  to  his  fiscal  year  1984 
program  and  any  that  might  ensue  In  future 
year  programs. 

The  conferees  have  Intentionally  re- 
frained from  taking  any  action  that  might 
Impinge  upon  the  Fletcher  Conunlsslons 
ability  to  make  Its  determinations  in  an  ob- 
jective and  technically  sound  fashion. 

Consistent  with  this  Intent,  however,  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  provide  additional 
authorization  over  and  above  that  requested 
for  several  defensive  technologies  of  par- 
ticular promise.  Statutory  language  in  the 
conference  report  stipulates  that  the  funds 
so  authorized  are  to  be  expended  only  for 
the  purpose  directed. 

Specific  authorizations  of  the  conferees 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart.  The 
following  items,  however,  deserve  special  at- 
tention: 
Airborne  Laser  Laboratory  (ALL) 

The  conferees  agreed  to  direct  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Airborne  Laser  Laboratory  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  ThU  program  is  funded 
under  the  Advanced  Radiation  Technology 
line  in  the  Air  Force.  The  conferees  adopted 
statutory  language  which  proscribes  further 
development  of  the  ALL.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  experimentation  utilizing 
the  ALL  asset  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  is 
possible  and  that  an  orderly  termination  of 
this  program  will  take  place  in  FY  1984. 
Triservice  Laser  Test  Range 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $25.0  mil- 
lion to  establish  a  national  Triservice  Laser 
Test  Range  at  White  Sands,  New  Mexico.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  exist- 
ing facility  and  appropriate  research  and  de- 
velopment articles  currently  located  there 
should  be  utilized  to  perform  vulnerability, 
lethality  and  laser  testing  for  all  elements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  confer- 
ees believe  that  the  Navy's  Mid-Infrared  Ad- 
vanced Chemical  Laser  (MIRACL),  whose 
development  as  a  prototype  for  Navy 
weapon  systems  is  terminated  by  this  legis- 
lation (sec.  203),  may  have  utility  and 
should  be  used  as  a  power  source  for  the 
aforementioned  purposes. 
Strategic  laser  system  technology  program 

The  conferees  directed  the  creation  of  a 
new  line  in  the  Air  Force  research  and  de- 
velopment account.  This  line,  entitled  Stra- 
tegic Laser  System  Technology  Programs, 
will  subsume  two  important  elements  of 
strategic  laser  development  activities  needed 
if  the  potential  future  laser  weapon  options 
are  to  be  realized. 

First,  the  conferees  agreed  to  authoriza- 
tion of  $20  million  for  research  and  analysis 
on  strategic  laser  system  issues.  This  work 
would  be  performed  to  assess  among  other 
things,  laser  system  vulnerabilities,  lethality 
and  command  and  control  requirements. 
The  Administration  had  intended  to  con- 
duct such  studies  as  part  of  the  Air  Force 
Space  Based  Laser  program  for  which  the 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  no  funds. 

Second,  the  conferees  determined  that  an 
increased  level  of  effort  could  usefully  be 
applied  to  the  research  and  development  of 
short  wavelength  laser  systems  as  was 
stated  in  the  House  amendment  line  for  the 
Visible/Ultraviolet  Strategic  Laser  Technol- 
ogy program.  For  this  purpose,  the  confer- 
ees provided  $40  million  within  the  Strate- 
gic Laser  Technology  Program  line  to  be 
used  by  the  Air  Force  Space  Division  and 
Space  Command  to  develop  visible/ultravio- 
let lasers  with  promise  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. 
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The  conferees  believe  that  these  various 
Initiatives  provide  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  that  complements  the  work 
currently  underway  in  related  and  other  di- 
rected-energy activities.  By  providing  the 
identified,  additional  resources,  the  confer- 
ees hope  to  ensure  that  adequate  funds  are 
available  In  fiscal  year  1984  for  research  and 
development  of  these  promising  technol- 
ogies should  the  President  decide  to  pursue 
them  aggressively. 

Consequently,  in  keeping  with  the  confer- 
ees' approach  to  these  directed  energy  pro- 
grams, the  conferees  direct  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  refrain  from  significant 
programmatic  changes  in  these  areas  until 
the  Congress  has  been  apprised  of  the  Presi- 
dent's views  on  the  Fletcher  Commissions 
report. 

Similarly,  the  conferees  wish  to  make 
clear  their  intent  that  their  actions  in  this 
bill  not  be  construed  to  favor  or  predispose 
to  any  agency  or  service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  long-term  responsibil- 
ity for  the  execution  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized in  this  bill.  The  conferees  believe 
that  the  decisions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment functions  associated  with  the  over- 
sight and  execution  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram should  properly  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Fletcher  Commission's  deliberations  and  be 
incorporated  into  any  Administration  action 
which  might  result  from  the  Commission's 
report.  In  light  of  the  very  significant  sums 
likely  to  be  committed  to  this  program  area 
in  the  future,  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  an  organization  structure  which 
creates  a  single,  senior  official  with  overall 
responsibility  for  directed-energy  functions. 

ENHANCED  MODULAR  SIGNAL  PROCESSOR 

The  Navy  requested  authorization  of 
$22,359  million  for  the  Enhanced  Modular 
Signal  Processor  (EMSP)  program. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  $31,359  mil- 
lion an  addition  of  $9  million  while  the 
House  amendment  would  provide  $22,359 
million  The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authori- 
zation of  $31,359  million  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  additional  authorization  be 
used  in  part  for  the  Advanced  Signal  Proces- 
sor Common  Operator  System  (ACOS). 

ACOS  is  closely  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  software  (computer  programs,  etc.) 
for  the  Enhanced  Modular  Signal  Processor 
and  has  significant  potential  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  software  for  Navy  standard 
signal  processors. 


FLEET  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  (TACTICAL) 

The  Navy  requested  $41,963  million  for 
the  Fleet  Telecommunications  (Tactical) 
program. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  $33,430  million;  the  House  amend- 
ment would  authorize  $26,963  mUlion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $33.43  million  provided  that  none  of  the 
reduction  be  applied  to  high  frequency  anti- 
jam  improvemente  and  that  priority  for  the 
remaining  authorization  be  given  to  the 
Combination  Radio  project. 

HIGH-SPEED  ANTI-RADIATION  MISSILE  (HARMI 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  the 
Navy's  full  request  for  $11,793  million  for 
the  High-Speed  Anti-Radiation  Missile 
(HARM)  Improvement  program. 

The  House  amendment  would  provide  no 
authorization  for  this  purpose. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $11.8 
million  for  HARM  improvements.  These 
funds  are  to  be  used  only  for  cost  reduction 
efforts,  but  the  Incorporation  of  fixes  iden- 
tified during  the  HARM  Operational  Eval- 
uation are  not  prohibited.  No  funds  shall  be 
used  to  Initiate  any  new  start  or  new  pro- 
grams. 


JOINT  TACTICAL  MISSILE  SYSTEM  IJTACMSt 

JOINT  SURVEILLANCE  AND  TARGET  ACQUISITION 

RADAR  SYSTEM  (JSTARSl 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $30.16 
million  of  the  Army  request  for  $50.16  mil- 
lion for  the  Joint  Tactical  Missile  System 
(JTACMS)  and  would  provide  the  full  $9.92 
million  requested  by  the  Air  Force  for  its 
participation  in  the  program.  Additionally, 
the  Senate  bill!  would  authorize  $29,373  mil- 
lion of  the  Army's  request  for  $69,373  mil- 
lion for  the  Joint  Surveillance  and  Target 
Acquisition  Radar  System  (JSTARS)  pro- 
gram and  the  full  authorization  for  $94,560 
million  requested  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
full  request  by  the  Army  for  $50,160  million 
for  the  JTACMS  program;  denied  the  entire 
request  of  the  Air  Force  for  $9.92  million  for 
the  JTACMS  program;  reduced  the  Army's 
requested  authorization  to  $68,961  million 
for  the  JSTARS  program;  reduced  the  Air 
Force  request  of  $94,560  million  to  $21,534 
million  for  the  JSTARS  program.  Addition- 
ally, the  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision limiting  the  selection  of  the  JTACMS 
airframe  to  a  derivative  of  either  the  Patriot 
T-16  or  Lance  T-22. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  recommend  au- 
thorization of  the  following  amounts  for  re- 
search and  development  of  the  joint  Army/ 
Air  Force  JSTARS  and  JTACMS:  $68,961 
million  for  the  Army  JSTARS.  $41,534  mil- 
lion for  the  Air  Force  JSTARS.  $50.16  mil- 
lion for  Army  JTACMS.  and  $9.92  miUion 
for  Air  Force  JTACMS. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  recommended 
authorization  of  $5  mUlion  in  advance  pro- 
curement for  Army  JSTARS  and  $20  mil- 
lion in  advance  procurement  for  Army 
JTACMS.  ^    .  .  , 

Of  the  $41,534  million  recommended  for 
Air  Force  JSTARS.  $20  million  is  intended 
for  integration  of  the  common  radar  on  an 
airborne  platform.  However,  these  funtte 
shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended  until 
after  the  completion  of  joint  hearings  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  subject  of  deep  strike  interdiction. 

The  conferees  are  persuaded  that  the 
JSTARS  and  JTACMS  programs  and  associ- 
ated improved  munitions  and  C3  will  pro- 
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vide  a  highly-leveraged,  force  multiplying 
capability  for  improving  conventional  capa- 
bility and  implementing  the  air/land  battle 
doctrine.  These  systems  offer  great  promise 
to  improve  substantially  the  effectiveness  of 
conventional  weapons  and  to  raise  the  nu- 
clear threshold.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have 
not  worked  cooperatively  to  arrive  at 
common  requirements  and  specifications  for 
the  JSTARS  radar  and  JTACMS  missile  to 
support  the  air/land  battle  concepts.  The 
conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
ensure  that  the  Army  and  Air  Fore  resolve 
these  matters  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
In  view  of  the  likely  constraints  on  future 
growth  in  the  defense  budget,  separate 
Army  and  Air  Force  programs  may  not  be 
affordable.  The  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  closely  monitor  progress  by  the 
services  in  the  resolution  of  their  differ- 
ences in  requirements. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  House  amendment 
restricting  the  expenditure  of  $50.16  million 
in  the  Army  JTACMS  program  to  the  eval- 
uation and  selection  of  either  the  T-16  (Pa- 
triot) or  T-22  (Lance)  missile  airframes  as 
the  air  vehicle  for  the  JTACMS  program. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  every  reasonable 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  this  capabil- 
ity at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  that  se- 
lecting an  existing  airframe  would  best  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  that  the  Air 
Force  JTACMS  program  shall  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  a  common  missile  or 
a  derivative  of  the  missile  Jointly  selected  by 
the  Army  aind  Air  Force.  This  is  not  intend- 
ed to  preclude  consideration  of  other  candi- 
date vehicles  under  development  in  other 
programs. 

The  conferees  strongly  support  the  devel- 
opment of  the  capability  anticipated  in 
these  joint  programs  and  continue  to  insist 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  joint  nature  of 
these  programs  and  strong  oversight  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

MEDIUM  RANGE  AIR-TO-SURFACE  MISSILE 
<  MRASM  I 

The  Navy  requested  authorization  of 
$19,512  million  for  the  Air-Launched  Toma- 
hawk—a joint  Navy/Air  Force  Medium 
Range  Air-to-Surface  Missile  (MRASM). 
The  Air  Force  requested  authorization  of 
S21.901  million  for  the  MRASM  system.  The 
Senate  bill  recommended  no  authorization 
for  the  MRASM  and  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  House  amendment  recommended 
authorization  of  $30,512  million  for  the 
Navy  MRASM.  an  addition  of  $11  million, 
and  $51,901  million  for  the  Air  Force  an  ad- 
dition of  $30  million.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  MRASM  program  be  terminated 
and  that  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  explore 
the  opportunity  for  developing  a  joint  tacti- 
cal cruise  missile  using  an  alternative 
system  currently  under  development. 

None  of  the  authorization  is  to  t>e  used  for 
this  purpKJse  in  the  absence  of  a  Department 
of  Defense  approved  plan  to  execute  such  a 
joint  program. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  full  author- 
ization for  the  Navy  request  of  $7,880  mil- 
lion for  the  NATO  Sea  Gnat  system.  The 
House  amendment  would  provide  no  author- 
ization for  this  purpose. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $4.0  million  and  direct  that,  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  provide  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives containing  a  complete  evaluation 


and  full  assessment  of  the  cost  and  perform- 
ance effectiveness  of  Sea  Gnat  relative  to 
other  available  systems  including  those  de- 
veloped in  France. 

NAVAL  GUNFIRE  SUPPORT  SHIP 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  $500,000  that  was  not  requested  by 
the  Navy  to  investigate  the  potential  of  a 
Naval  Gunfire  Support  Ship.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $500,000  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  provide  the  results  of  the  study  as 
delineated  in  the  Senate  report  (S.  Rept.  98- 
174)  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

NAVAL  GUNFIRE  SYSTEMS  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  $1  million  that  was  not  requested  by 
the  Navy  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
options  available  to  improve  the  Navy's  gun- 
fire capability.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $1  million  for  this  study.  The  House  has 
proposed  related  initiatives  in  the  past  and 
fully  supports  this  project.  Naval  gunfire 
support  is  a  vital  ingredient  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  assigned  to  combat  missions  to 
coastal  areas,  and  resources  to  support  this 
mission  have  been  permitted  to  dwindle  sig- 
nificantly. Reactivation  of  Iowa  class  battle- 
ships will  provide  a  temporary  improve- 
ment, but  less  than  adequate  naval  gunfire 
support  resources  are  projected  for  the  long 
term  as  other  ships  equipped  with  guns  are 
retired. 

NIGHT  PRECISION  ATTACK 

The  Air  Force  requested  $89,892  million 
for  the  Night  Precision  Attack  program  for 
the  development  of  the  Low  Altitude  Navi- 
gation Targeting  Infrared  for  Night  (Lan- 
tirn)  system.  The  Senate  bill  would  author- 
ize the  full  amount  requested,  the  House 
amendment  would  provide  no  authorization 
for  this  program. 

The  conferees  expressed  concern  over  the 
history  of  cost  growth  in  the  program  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  comptetition.  Last 
year,  the  conferees  on  S.  2248,  the  fiscal 
year  1983  Defense  Authorization  bill,  au- 
thorized the  LANTIRN  program  but  re- 
quired that  a  competition  be  conducted  with 
a  suitably  modified  F/A-18  FLIR  pod.  As  a 
result  of  a  subsequent  limitation  on  expend- 
itures in  the  fiscal  year  1983  Defense  Appro- 
priation bill,  prohibiting  funds  in  the  bill 
from  being  used  for  such  competition,  the 
competition  was  not  conducted. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  recommend  an 
authorization  of  $59,892  million  only  to  con- 
tinue those  aspects  of  the  development  pro- 
gram necessary  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  the  initial  development  pods.  No  funds 
should  be  used  to  initiate  production  or  for 
production  readiness. 

The  Air  Force  is  encouraged  to  actively 
pursue  the  evaluation  of  alternative  low  al- 
titude navigation  and  targeting  systems 
should  the  LANTIRN  program  be  terminat- 
ed. 

RANKINE  CYCLE  ENERGY  RECOVERY   IRACEHl 
SYSTEM 

The  House  amendment  included  legisla- 
tive language  requiring  authorization  of  at 
least  $24  million  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Rankine  Cycle  Einergy  Recov- 
ery (RACER)  system.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  tigreed  to  the  provision  of 
the  House  amendment  and  emphasize  that 


the  $24  million  in  authorization  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Navy's  budget  request  of  $16  mil- 
lion authorized  in  other  program  elements 
for  the  RACKR  system. 

The  conferees  intend,  therefore,  that  $40 
million  of  the  funds  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1984  are  to  be  used  for  the  RACER 
system  development  to  insure  compatibility 
of  the  RACER  with  all  ships  of  the  DDG-15 
class,  including  the  lead  ship.  The  conferees 
further  emphasize  that  the  RACER  system 
should  he  installed  on  the  ship  only  if  the 
system  has  been  tested  and  demonstrated. 

REGIONAL  TACTICAL  SURVEILLANCE 

The  Navy  requested  $39,023  million  for 
the  Regional  Tactical  Surveillance  program. 
The  Senate  bill  would  deny  the  entire  au- 
thorization request:  the  House  amendment 
would  provide  full  authorization. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $29  million  and  in  addition  direct  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  provide  a  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  March  31.  1984  outlining: 

The  difference  between  this  system  and 
the  Air  Force  Over-the-Horizon  systems. 

The  complete  funding  profile  and  sched- 
ule for  the  Regional  Tactical  Surveillance 
program  together  with  the  measures  taken 
to  minimize  its  cost. 

TACTICAL  EMBEDDED  COMPUTERS 

The  Army  requested  authorization  of 
$36,967  million  for  its  command  and  control 
program  which  included  the  full  scale  engi- 
neering development  of  tactical  embedded 
computers.  The  Navy  requested  $18,954  mil- 
lion for  its  tactical  embedded  computer  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  bill  would  provide  author- 
ization for  the  Army  tactical  embedded  com- 
puter program  and  directed  that  computer- 
related  activities  which  enjoy  lower  priority 
l>e  reduced  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  offset  the  costs  of  this 
program.  The  House  amendment  would  pro- 
vide the  full  request  for  this  program  with- 
out comparable  stipulations.  The  Senate  bill 
would  provide  authorization  of  $13,254  mil- 
lion for  the  Navy's  program:  the  House 
amendment  would  authorize  the  full  re- 
quest. 

Additionally,  the  House  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  prohibiting  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  any  funds  by  the  Army  or 
Navy  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits 
a  plan  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  integrate  advanced  microelectronic 
computers  into  weapon  systems.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the  full 
authorization  requested  by  the  Army,  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  stipulated  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  by  the  Navy  for  tactical  em- 
bedded computers.  The  conferees  also 
adopted  the  statutory  restrictions  proposed 
on  these  programs  by  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

TERMINALLY  GUIDED  PROJECTILES 

The  Army  requested  authorization  of 
$18,849  million  for  its  Terminally  Guided 
Projectile  program.  The  Senate  bill  would 
authorize  the  full  request:  the  House 
amendment  would  provide  no  authorization 
and  recommended  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $9  million  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  Fiber  Optics  guidance  system,  the  High 
Velcjcity  Missile  guidance  system  and  the 
Sense  and  Destroy  Armor  (SAD ARM)  guid- 


ance system  for  the  155  millimeter  projec- 
tile. .^     . 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  authoriza- 
tion be  used  only  for  this  purpose. 

TRIDENT  II  MISSILE 

The  Administration  requested  $1,496,406 
million    for   the   Trident    II    (D-5)    missile 

system.  ^  j  .w 

The  House  amendment  fully  funded  the 
request;  the  Senate  bill  provided  a  total  of 
$1,506,406  million.  The  additional  $10  mil- 
lion was  provided  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  option  of  a  maneuvering  reentry 
vehicle  (MARV)  for  the  Trident  II,  and  to 
allow  work  on  the  interface  with  this  missile 
required  for  a  large,  accurate  reentry  body 
and/or  pentration  aids. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  Senate 
provision.  The  decision  to  preserve  this 
option  was  taken  by  the  conferees  with  an 
understanding  that  the  Navy  will,  prior  to 
the  submission  of  the  FY  1985  budget  re- 
quest, make  a  determination  with  respect  to 
the  national  requirement  either  for  develop- 
ing a  MARV  capability  in  the  D-5  missile  or, 
alternatively,  for  preserving  into  the  future 
a  MARV  option  for  the  D-5.  Whatever  addi- 
tional funds  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  capability  or  the  preserva_ 
tion  of  such  an  option— should  it  be  deemed 
desirable  to  pursue  either  course  of  action- 
are  to  be  budgeted  for  by  the  Navy. 
The  House  recedes. 

WIDE  AREA  ANTI-ARMOR  MUNITIONS  (WAAM) 

The  Air  Force  requested  authorization  of 
$52,159  million  for  the  Wide  Area  Anti- 
Armor  Munitions  program,  the  Senate  bill 
reduced  the  authorization  request  by  $31 
million:  the  House  amendment  would  pro- 
vide authorization  of  $64,159  million,  an  a 
addition  of  $12  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $35  million.  The  reduction  in  authoriza- 
tion, however,  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the 
millimeter  wave  guidance  project  and  the 
highest  priority  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sensor  fused  weapons.  Accord- 
ingly $29.1  million  of  the  authorization  pro- 
vided is  to  be  used  for  the  sensor  fused 
weapon  project. 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS  IN  RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

The  conferees  adopted  the  following  legis- 
lation provisions  that  appeared  in  either  the 
Senate  bill  or  the  House  amendment: 
Limitation  on  funds  for  the  Army  (sec.  2021 
The  conferees  adopted  the  following  pro- 
visions   contained    in    section    202    of    the 
House  amendment: 
—The  provision  [authorizing]  $7,650  mil- 
lion only  for  the  75  millimeter  and  90 
millimeter  guns  for  light  armored  vehi- 
cles. 
—The  provision  [authorizing]  $7.0  million 
only  for  neutral  particle  beam  research 
as  part  of  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
program. 
—The    provision    [authorizing]    at    least 
$15.0  million   only   for  integration   (in- 
cluding   qualification)    of    the    Hellfire 
missile  on  the  UH-60  helicopter. 
—The  provision  [authorizing]  $50,160  mil- 
lion only  for  the  Joint  and  Tactical  Mis- 
sile System  and  for  selection  of  either 
the  Patriot  T-16  or  Lance  T-22  as  the 
JTACMS  delivery  vehicle. 
—The  provision  [authorizing]  $12,561  mil- 
lion only  for  the  Mobile  Protected  Gun 
System. 
—The  provision  prohibiting  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  any   authorization 
for  full  scale  engineering  development 


of  the  Military  Computer  Family  system 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provides 
a   plan   to   the   Committees   on   Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives    for    the    introduction 
and  integration  of  advanced  micro-elec- 
tronic computers  into  weapon  systems. 
Limitation  on  funds  for  the  Navy  (sec.  203) 
The  conferees  adopted  the  following  pro- 
visions   contained    in    section    203    of    the 
House  amendment: 
—The   provision   authorizing   $24   million 
only  for  the  Rankine  Cycle  Energy  Re- 
covery (RACER)  System  to  ensure  com- 
patibility of  the  RACER  System  with  all 
ships  (including  the  lead  ship)  of  the 
DDG-51  class. 
—The  provision  authorizing  $20.0  million 
only  for  the  development  of  the  antira- 
diation  projectile  (ARP). 
—The  provision  authorizing  $72,593  mil- 
lion only  for  the  Mark  92  Gunfire  Con- 
trol System.  This  amount  was  author- 
ized in  the  Senate  bill. 
—The   provision   authorizing   $10   million 
only   for  a  derivative  of  the  Standard 
Missile  II  to  be  used  by  the  Navy  for  the 
outer  air  battle  mission. 
—The  provision  authorizing  $1.47  million 
only  for  the  evaluation  of  a  wing  lift 
system  for  Navy  utility  craft. 
—The  provision  prohibiting  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  full  scale 
engineering    development    of    the    AN/ 
UYK-43    and    AN/UYK-44    computers 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  a 
plan  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  for  the  introduction  and  in- 
tegration  of   advanced   microelectronic 
chip  set  computers  into  weapon  systems. 
—The  provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
funds  authorized  the  Navy  for  the  Mid- 
Infrared     Advanced     Chemical     Laser 
(MIRACL) 
Limitation  on  funds  for  the  Air  Force  (sec. 
204) 
The  conferees  adopted  the  following  pro- 
visions   contained    in    section    204    of    the 
House  amendment: 
—The   provision   authorizing   $60   million 
for  the  Air  Force  Strategic  Laser  system 
technology  program  of  which  $40  mil- 
lion is  available  only  for  the  Air  Force 
Space  Command  and  Space  Division  for 
the  development   of   the  Visible/Ultra- 
Violet  Short  Wavelength  Laser  system. 
—The  provision  authorizing  $20.0  million 
only  for  the  development  of  terminally 
guided  and  sensor   fused  submunitions 
for  the  Air  Force  Deep  Strike  mission. 
—The  provision  providing  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Airborne  Laser  Laboratory 
test  program  and  for  the  orderly  termi- 
nation  of   the   program:   the   conferees 
agreed  on  authorization  of  $10  million 
for  this  purpose. 
The  conferees  adopted  the  provision  con- 
tained in  section  204  of  the  Senate  bill  re- 
quiring   authorization    of    not    less    than 
$22,477   million   for  research   and  develop- 
ment of  training  and  simulation  technology. 
Limitations  of  funds  for  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies (sec.  205) 
The  conferees  adopted  the  following  pro- 
visions   contained    in    section    205    of    the 
House  amendment: 
—The  provision  authorizing  not  less  than 
$65  million  only  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  of  free  elec- 
tron  and   other  short  wavelength   (ex- 
cluding blue-green)  lasers. 


—The    provision    authorizing    appropria- 
tions only  for  the  Particle  Beam  Tech- 
nology program  including  modifications 
to   the   Advanced  Test   Accelerator   re- 
quired for  free  electron  laser  research. 
The  conferees  reduced  the  authorization 
from  $481.1  million,  as  provided  by  the 
House,  to  $33.1  million,  as  requested. 
—The  provision  authorizing  appropriation 
only  for  a  joint  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projecte  Agency  and  Department 
of  Energy  project  for  the  resesux:h,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  of  third 
generation     defensive     weapons.     The 
House   amendment   contained   $20   mil- 
lion. The  conferees  agreed  on  $22  mil- 
lion. 
—The  provision  prohibiting  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  any  funds  for  fifth 
generation    artificial    intelligence    com- 
puters until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submits  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
gram would  be  carried  out. 
Limitation  on  size  of  small  mobile  missile 
(sec.  206) 
The  conferees  adopted  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  303  of  the  House  amend- 
ment delineating  the  characteristics  of  the 
small  intercontinental  range  ballistic  missile 
weighing  less  than  33,000  pounds  carrying  a 
single  warhead  and  the  linkage  between  the 
deployment  of  the  small  mobile  missile  and 
the  deployment  of  M-X  missiles. 
Report  on  joint  tactical  missile  system  and 
joint    surveillance    and    target    attack 
system  (sec.  207) 
The  conferees  adopted  the  provision  con- 
tained in  section  113  of  the  Senate  bill  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit 
a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  by  October  1,  1984,  delineating  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan  for  the 
joint  service  development  and  procurement 
of  a  joint  tactical  missile  system  and  joint 
surveillance  and  target  attack  system. 
Antiballistic  missile  defense  system  research 
(sec.  208) 
The  conferees  adopted  the  provision  con- 
tained in  section  114  of  the  Senate  bill  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  repro- 
gram  $50.4  million  of  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions   in    Title    II    of    this    bill    (excluding 
amounts    appropriated    for    Army   Tactical 
Conventional  programs)  for  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

TITLE  III-OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

GENERAL  ISStlES 


Fuel  cost  reestimate 

The  revised  1983  Department  of  Defense 
request  included  $6.9  billion  for  fuel  pur- 
chases, a  reduction  of  $1.3  billion  from  the 
February  submission.  The  Senate  bill  would 
authorize  the  amount  contained  in  the  re- 
vised request.  The  House  amendment  also 
contained  a  $1.3  billion  reduction  for  fuel 
purchases  based  on  a  reestimate  of  $28  per 
barrel  price  of  crude  oil  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
However,  the  reduction  was  allocated  differ- 
ently among  the  major  accounts. 
The  House  recedes. 

Differences  in  allocating  these  reductions 
between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  within  major  account  title  are 
shown  as  follows: 
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PiiTchaae  injlation 

The  revised  fiscal  year  19M  Department 
of  Defense  operation  and  maintenance  re- 
quest Included  a  reduction  of  $531  million 
based  on  a  reestlmate  of  purchase  inflation 
rates  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  the 
amount  contained  In  the  revised  request. 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  reduc- 
tion of  $105.5  million  based  on  a  selective 
reestimate  of  the  projected  purchase  infla- 
tion rate  In  fiscal  year  1984  from  5.1  to  4.6 
percent  In  various  operation  and  mainte- 
nance activities  and  accounts. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$372.9  million  in  authorization  based  on  52.4 
percent  of  the  reduction  contained  In  the 
President's  revised  request.  In  addition,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  a  further  reduction  of 
$316.4  million  In  purchase  Inflation  as  an 
offset  against  increased  authorization  to 
meet  the  costs  associated  with  anticipated 
congressional  action  providing  for  a  nine 
month  pay  raise  of  four  percent  for  civilians 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  resolution  of  differences  in  allocating 
these  reductions  between  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment  within  major  ac- 
count titles  follows: 
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estimated  cost  of  the  additional  three 
month  pay  raise  of  four  percent  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilians  whose  salaries  are 
paid  out  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts.  The  conferees  have  taken  this 
action  as  a  conscious  effort  to  authorize  the 
full  amount  required  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
last  year's  25  percent  pay  absorption  that 
proved  to  be  so  disruptive  to  budget  execu- 
tion and  required  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
readiness-related  activities  like  depot  main- 
tenance and  training. 

The  allocation  of  these  authorization  In- 
creases to  cover  a  nine  month  pay  raise  of 
four  percent  for  civilian  employees  are 
shown  as  follows: 
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CivUian  pay  raise 

The  Department  of  Defense  request  did 
not  provide  fo  a  civilian  pay  raise  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  However,  both  the  Senate  bill 
and  House  amendment  assumed  a  six  month 
pay  raise  of  four  percent  and  authorized 
$433  million  to  cover  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  associated  with  such  a 
pay  raise. 

Since  the  time  the  House  suid  Senate  De- 
fense authorization  bills  were  reported  to 
their  respective  bodies,  two  major  develop- 
ments regarding  a  civilian  pay  raise  in  fiscal 
year  1984  have  taken  place.  First,  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  was 
enacted  by  Congress  and  assumed  a  nine 
month  pay  raise  of  four  percent  for  Federal 
employees.  Second,  the  conferees  under- 
stand that  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  may  recommend  at 
least  a  nine  month  civilian  pay  raise.  Conse- 
quently, the  conferees  agreed  to  increase 
authorization  by  $216.4  million  to  cover  the 
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+  1139 
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+  1709 

+  1411 

+  1411 

+  212  7 

+63 

+63 

+  95 

+179 

+11.0 

+  1320 

+  501 
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+  767 

+  51 

+  51 

+  77 

+  11 

+  1.1 
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+  1 

+  1 

+  15 

+«9 

+49 

+  74 

+16 

+96 

+  144 

+  112 

+  112 

+  161 

CHAMGCS  IN  MAJOR  ACCOOHTS 

The  following  table  summarize  the  resolu- 
tion of  differences  in  each  of  the  major  ac- 
counts. 

OPtRATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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-30 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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•  0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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-5.0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FO«CE-€ontinued  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  NAVY  RESERVE 
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House 

amendment 
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feconunen- 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FORCE  NATWNAL 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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-2.0 
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-3.0 

-1.2 
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0 

0 
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+  150 
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0 
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0 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  OTHER  AGENOES 
[Amounts  m  miions  <i  dolars] 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 


6,8719         6,8719         6.871J 

Fuel  cost  reestmate _ -  « 

PndMe  idWiM -  5311 

CMhi  pan  1*1 +  »  • 

SIddi  M  oHfiMi - 15 

Cmkan  end  straiflli -"* 

totonatK  data  proetssiil 0 

cue  itadmess  fund -  «»  0 

CHAIffUS ' 

Qissified  prapims —  " 
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(WHS)  contracts -5J 
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MiMvy  end  strenftli -»      

Total  adfBtmenIs -145  3        -235  2        -162.5 

Amount  auttmized 6.7266        6.636  7        6.7094 
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-12.6 

-53.0 
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-1.0 

-1.0 
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-1000 
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0 
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-10.0 

0 

-50 

0 
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0 
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R«,gest .......-:. 815.0  8150 

Fuel  cost  reestimate -238 

FVctiase  inflation -*0 

Cwilian  pay  raise    +<■' 

Stock  fund  obligatiai.._ -«.5 

Aircraft  battle  dama|e O 

Cndian  end  strengtii 0 

Total  adjustments -293         -14.0 
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-4.0 
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-4.5 

-4.5 

+  20 

+  20 

-1.9 

-10 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
(Amounts  in  millions  ol  dollais] 


Item 


Senate  lidl 


House 
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dation 


S«"<"««     amendmeni 


dation 
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Total  adiustments 
Amount  autlionnd.. 


662.8 


6628 


-4.0 

-3.6 

-10 

-4.0 

+  51 

+77 

-45 

-45 

+20.0 

+20.0 

+8.0 

+80 

0 

-9 

-18 

+  23.6 

+  22  7 

654.0 

6864 

615.5 

Request - U350  '■"5°         '■'»' 

Fuel  cost  reestimate -WJ 

Purcliast  inflatiMi -6J 

Qwlian  pay  raise —.  +»* 

Slock  fund  obligation - -16 

Real  property  maintenance 0 

Organizatiaial  dotlung  and  ew- 

meni " 
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Repair  parts ° ^ 

Total  adiustments -8.6         +46.6         +45.2 

Amount  auttionnd 1.126.4         1.U16         1.H0.2 


-94 

-106 

-1.0 

-6.0 

+9.6 

+  14  4 

-1.6 

-1.6 

+  10.0 

+  10.0 

+  7.5 

+  75 

+28.0 

+  28.0 

+  3.5 

+3  5 

Authorization  of  appropriations  (sec.  301) 

Section  116  of  the  Senate  biU  would  au- 
thorize   funds    for   operation    and   malrite- 
nance    purposes    by    major    account    title 
(Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force,  De- 
fense Agencies,  Army  Reserve,  Navy  Re- 
serve, Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, Army  National  Guard,  Air  National 
Guard,  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle      Practice— Army,      Claims— Defense, 
Court   of    Military    Appeals-Defense,    and 
1984  Games  of  the  XXIII  Olympiad).  Sec- 
tion 401  of  the  House  amendment  would  au- 
thorize  funds   for   operation   and   mainte- 
nance purposes  by  major  account  title  and 
specifically    by    budget    activity    (Strategic 
Forces,  General  Purposes  Forces,  Communi- 
cations and  Intelligence,  Airlift  and  Seallft, 
Central  Supply  and  Maintenance,  Training, 
Medical,  and  Other  General  Personnel  Ac- 
tivities,   Administration,    and    Support    to 
Other  Nations,  etc.). 

The   House   conferees   remain  very  con- 
cerned about  the  continued  appropriation 
of  funds  for  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
tivities and  programs  that  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  President's  request  or  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress.  Over  the  past 
two  fiscal  years  there  have  been  over  $550 
million     appropriated     for     unauthorized 
Items.  Irrespective  of  the  particular  merits 
of  these  programs  and  the  circumstances  ui- 
volved  this  practice  is  Inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 138,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  which 
provides  that  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for,  or  obligated  or  expended  by,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  without  prior  authori- 
zation. At  Issue  Is  the  continued  integrity 
and  relevance  of  the  authorization  process 
Itself  Absent  an  agreed  upon  mechanism  to 
reconcile  such  differences  comprehensively, 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  have  had  to 
unilaterally    reprogram    authorization    to 
permit  the  obligation  and  expenditure  ol 
unauthorized  appropriations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  House  confere^  be- 
lieve that  the  indefinite  continuation  of  this 
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one-sided  accommodation  is  unacceptable. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  the  only  effective  solution 
for  this  unfortunate  situation  is  to  Impose 
progressively  more  detailed  authorization  to 
clarify  authorization  guidance. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  authorizing 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  at  budget 
activity  levels  imposes  a  greater  burden  on 
the  Department  of  Defense.  To  minimize 
this  inconvenience  as  much  as  possible,  the 
conferees  do  not  intend  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  set  up  a  new  accounting  system 
as  a  result  of  this  method  of  authorization. 
Furthermore,  within  the  total  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  budget 
activities  listed  in  section  301  of  this  Act, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  increase  the  amounts  for  a  par- 
ticular budget  activity  listed  in  such  sections 
only  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
and  procedures  prescribed  in  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  7250.5.  Reprogramming 
of  Appropriated  Funds."  January  9.  1980. 
and  Department  of  Defense  Instruction 
7250.10.  "Implementation  of  Reprogram- 
ming of  Appropriated  Funds."  January  10, 
1980.  or  any  applicable  successor  Directive 
or  Instruction  thereto. 

The  distribution  of  authorization  adjust- 
ments by  budget  activities  is  shown  in  the 
following  tables: 
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Camtma 


Mm 


StralMcFwas          l,Jt4J61       1374Jtl 

Ha  estate  leasing      

Conttad  stwtes        ..              

InkM  a  juMt 

CMimmtamfm 

tnftnf                  _ 

TdntaM  diaries 

Mmeneeti^ipnt                  ,   

MMMkc  itad  ptoccssittg 

nut  c— uml  and  slalf          

MMarir  end  ttrength 

(jwtan  Day 

(knetal  Purpose  Foras MlMJV     IHMUH 

Fleet  ounnund  and  sM _... 

««  slatts 

unSTPK  RA/TA 
maarteiiana                    

Slap  mantenance  mi 
m^mntm 

tae  ogentans         _ _.   _ 

AiilainalE  tta  practaiif 

aeerations 
Inlersennce  UMort 
TriiVtaie  dHf|es 


Bne  desMfcs 

Contract  stutes  and  siwnrt 

Mtitary  end  stienuth 

Real  property  ■ 

(Man  pay 

Flync  knits 


(Mm  Md  drai|Mi  ... 
LeuMi  of  oMMwail 


1.074,811       1.063,311 


Real  estate  iMsav 
W  ■ 


Real  property  ntanlcHMl„ 
(^tracts  stiKtes  and 

analyses 
Omkaipiy 


CmM  stpplyaad  maaitenanx 
Ancraft  d^ot  maintenance 
Discoiwts 

Caitnct  stutes,  and  suopoit,. 
iwvniu.  Mnrapois     ..■,,..... 

Mentrvn  support      

Tetopkom  chirps       

S^Mpyard  securiry 

ftecifowc  sirstens  i 

Sea  systems  commaad 
FaoMy  enimeervig  cofmnand 
AdnwMstiahon 

Cnriun  end  strtnftti  

Lttsni  of  cOMmerail 


Vnm      (.160.033 


Real  estate  taaii     ..a- 

Purdase  oflatoi    

Fuel  pnce  reeslmiate 

Moniatc  data  proossai 

operatoc  

-"-»»y 

■eocjl  and  otNi 


Net  diaoie 
Imm  request 


2,026,032       1,917.832 


-10,600 

(-«.ooo: 

(-1.300) 

(-200 
(-200 
(-200 

(-100 

(-ijoo; 
(-700: 

(  +  2.800 
(-36,100 
(-8.200 
(-1,000 

(-5.000; 

(-26,0001 
(-15.0001 

(-1 
(-2.500 
(-2.000 
(-2.600: 

(  +  1.000: 
(  +  18.J0O: 
(-8,000; 

( - 15.000 

(-5.900 
(-6,500 
(-3,200 
( -  5.000 
(-1.000 

(-500: 

- 10,000 
(  +  9,000 
+  24,400 
+  30,000 
-11,500 
-10.000 
(-2.700 

(-200 
(-200 
(-100 
(-200 
(  +  1.000 


(-200 
(+6,700: 
(  -  5,600; 

662,900 
-50,0001 
(-5,000 
(-7,000 
( - 1.000{ 

(-7001 
( - 1,300 
(  +  5,000 
-25,000 
-25.000 
-15,000 
-15,000 
-21.000 

(-700 

(-600 

- 157.400 

-  458.000 


(-4,800: 
( +  159.600: 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  NAVY— Contintied 
(AmiMts  ai  daeaiids  ot  dolan) 


tv  fiscal 
y«r  1984 


Contvence 


Net  diaRfe 
tnim  request 


MMary  end  strenfDi 
Meneivn  sappoit 
(Man  pay 


Saodary  ol  die  Navy  ottces 
Oael  ot  Na»ai  Operations 

flffioes  

M  feoc  adnwustratnt „..„ 

NMy  nutitary  personnel 

command 
Contract  studies  and  analyses. , 
(Man  end  stroiftli 
Leisaii  ot  I 


673.066         (S(,lf( 


RW  estate  itisni  

Intcrswve  sapporl  

Momalc  dMa  praailai 


-5.000, 

(-5.000 

(-10.000! 

(-1.0001 
(-1.000) 

(-5.000) 

(-1.0001 
(-5,100) 

(-1.400) 
(-900) 

(-1,400) 

-1,000) 

-UOO 

(-4,500) 

(-1,200) 

(  +  13.400 

-16.900 

(-1,000) 

(-1,000) 
(-5,000) 

(-10.000) 

(-200) 

(-1.500) 

(-200 


-^-~~-——~~—~——  (-2700) 

TcHptaM  dWIR : ( _'5O0) 

(Mnpw           (  +  5JO0) 

Si«port  to  oilier  nations                      2.520            2.520  00 

total.  Njyy 23.225.600     22,489,400  -736,200 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  MARINE  CORPS 
lAiMunts  «  dMHsands  ol  doOars) 


8iid|et  actwty 


tion  Fiscal 

year  1984 

request 


(telerence 

fecommen 
daloi 


Net  change 
Irom  request 


(jcneial  Purpose  Forces 
Mitary  end  strenitn 
Base  operations 
CMlian  end  strenitli 
(Man  pay 

(Antral  supplir  and  i 

Fuel  cost  rcestanate 

Base  operatans  .__ 

(Man  end  stfoiglli   

Puickase  eiAatan     

(Man  m  

Tramnf,  nedul.  and  oHv 
leneral  personnel  actMlM.. 

Civilian  end  slren|tti    , 

Base  Ofietalions         

RKiutai  and  adHrtaai|._ 
(Man  pay  


915J0I        910,501 


3$2jn        337J23 


m.m        210,773 


(Manend  stien(l)i 
Owkanpay 

Total.  Marme  Corps 


KJO 


%m 


-5.300 

(-4,200) 

(-3,900) 

(-1,100) 

(+3.900) 

-15.200 

(-6.700) 

(-400) 

(-600) 

(-10.500) 

(  +  3.000) 

-1.700 

(-300) 

(-700) 

(-2.000) 

(  +  1.300) 

+  1.000 

(-300) 

( + 1.300) 


1.575.900       1.554,700         -21200 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FORCE 

(Amowits  in  (lawsands  ol  dolars) 


Bodfel  aclMity 


ton  IscJf      S?*;?"       Net  rtiange 
^  1984      "^3       Irom  requSi 
request  "'"' 


Strateic  Farces 
Pwdiase  nllation 
MMary  en)  strengtti 
Autwisual  servns 
Span  prapams 


3,155.181       3,100,886 


-38,200 


Automate  data  procesMi 

fltxrataais        „.. 

Weather  services         ..„_ 
ContiacI  services 
Cnilianend  stren|th 


-54.295 
-  I2.U2) 
-4.373) 
(-388) 
-5.000) 

-9,350) 
-l."6) 
-8,580) 
-1.200 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FORCE-Continued  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FORCE-Continued  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  NAVY  RESERVE 

(Amounts  n  thousands  ol  dollars)  [Amounts  m  thousands  ol  dollars]  [Amounts  m  thousands  <t  dotars] 


Bud(el  adMty 


Adnumstra 

ton  fiscal 

year  1984 

request 


Conference 
recommen- 
dation 


Net  change 
from  request 


Base  operattons 

Central  supply 

Base  transportation , 

Real  estate  leasing 

MX  laality  design 

Stock  fund  otligatiM.. 

Cinhan  pay    

General  Purpose  Forces... 

Purchase  inflation 

Military  end  strength ,. 
Real  estate  leasing 


4JKl,97t      3.966.062 


Tactical  Air  Force  flyiR| 

hours    

Interservice  support 

Audiovisual  services 

Travel 


Automatic  data  processing 

operations 

Weather  services _„,„ 

Contract  services 

Cmlian  end  strength  „„ 


Special  aperatiwi  Micepters.. 
Stock  fund  obligation 

Cwilian  pay 

Base  operations 

Central  supply    

Base  transportation  . 


Intelligence  and  communications  -. 

Purchase  inflalion 

Military  end  strength 

Travel  

Space  programs 

Automatic  data  processmg 

operations 

Weather  services   

Contractor  services 

Cmlian  end  strength 

Central  supply      -. — 

Real  estate  leasing 

Stock  lund  ottigatna ... 

Base  transportahon 

Civilian  pay 

Classified  programs 

Airlift  and  sealift     

Purchase  inflation _ 

Base  operations  

a-39 

Audaivisual  services  ..„ 

Travel 


1,830,974       1.792J17 


1,213,13$       1.1(2,783 


Automatic  data  processing 

operations 

Weather  servces 

Contract  seivas 

CMan  end  stttnglk 

Central  supply 

Base  transportation,., 

Military  end  sttenglk 

Real  estate  leasing 


Facility  protects  tiy  contract 

StKk  fund  oUigation   

Mian  pay  

Central  supply  and  maintenance.. 

Fuel  cost  reestimate , 

Purchase  inllalKm 

Base  operations    

AudKNisual  services  

Space  programs 
Automate  data  processmg 

operations       

Weather  services 

Contract  services 

Civilian  end  strength 

Central  supply 
Tactical  Air  Force  Oyni 

hours  - 

Base  transportation 

Federal  catalog    

Base  closings 

Militaty  end  strength 

Real  estate  leasmg 

SiKk  fund  oHinGon 

Aircraft  damage  repair 

Creilian  pav         

Training,  merlical,  and  other 


6,138.211      5.483.689 


Cal  personnel  activities 2.034342 
lase  mllation 

Base  operations  

Audiovisual  services 

Travel  -... 

Automatic  data  processmg 

operations     „ ~_. — 

Weather  services 

Contract  services 

Civilian  end  strengHi — 

Central  supply _ - 

Base  lraflS()0tt»ta» 

Real  estate  losng 

Military  end  strength 

Recruiting  and  advertising .-. 

Slock  fund  obiigatnii 

Civilian  pay     


1,98«J10 


Budget  activity 


Administra- 
tion fiscal 
year  1984 
request 


Conference 

recommen- 

datnn 


Net  change 
from  request 


(-5.900) 

(-1.859) 
(-630) 
(-200) 

(-1,200) 
(-12.457) 
(-11.100) 
-115.916 
(-16,112) 
(-11.760) 

(-2,000) 

(-11.230) 

(-2,000) 

(-303) 

(-354) 

(-9,000) 

(-1,392) 

(-7,320) 

(-1,300) 

(+800) 

(-54,801) 

(  +  13,700) 

(-9,100) 

(-1,914) 

(-1.830) 

-38.657 

(-7,250) 

(-3.721) 

(-516) 

(-7.000) 

(-9,150) 

(-904) 

(-1.060) 

(-1.100) 

(-1,243) 

(-1,300) 

(-453) 

(-60) 

(-1-5,900) 

(-10,800) 

-31.052 

(-4,826) 

(-3,200) 

(-2,200) 

(-636) 

(-365) 

(-5,450) 

(-344) 

(-160) 

(-835) 

(-473) 

(-2?0) 

(-1,731) 

(-100) 

( - 14,400) 

(-5,562) 

(  +  9,500) 

-654,522 

(-613,900) 

(-66,05;) 

(-3,200) 

(-473) 

(-3,000) 

(-9,550) 
(-2,984) 
(-2.100) 
(-3.910) 
(-8,703) 

(-3,770) 

(-120) 

(-500) 

(-3.500) 

(-6,990) 

(1,000) 

(-8.665) 

(  +  15,000) 

(  +  68,900) 

-48,132 
(-8,073) 
(-3,600) 
(-1,600) 
(-4,565) 

(-5,000) 

(-600) 

(-540) 

(-1.750) 

(-1,299) 

(-90) 

(-400) 

(-14,953) 

(-7,000) 

( - 13.062) 

( -y  14.400) 


Administration 

Central  supply .. 
Contract  services 


536,102 


540,310 


Shelter  for  the  twmeless,,. 

Audiovisual  services _, 

Civilian  end  strength „, 

Military  end  strength 

Civilian  pay 


AutomalK  data  processing 

operations 

Support  of  other  nations 

Military  end  strength 

Ovilian  end  strength 

Central  supply 

Cwilian  pay 


-1-4,208 

(-87) 

(-240) 

•  (-1-1,000) 

(-1,600) 

(-140) 

(-225) 

(-1-8,000) 


7^7 


1,243 


-2.500) 
+366 
(-47) 
(-65) 
(-22) 

(  +  500) 


Total,  Air  Force 18,999,100     18.061,100       -938,000 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

(Amounts  in  thousands  ol  dollars] 


Budget  activity 


Administra- 
tion fiscal 
year  1984 
request 


Conference 
recommen- 
dation 


Net  change 
from  request 


General  Purpose  Forces  

CINC  readiness  fund 

Intelligence  and  communications.. 

Purchase  inflation 

Base  operations 

Fuel  price  reestimate... 


384.114 


284.114 


2,296.710       2,279.559 


Cwilian  end  strength ,. 
Civilian  pay 
Oassilied  programs.. 


Central  Supply  and  Maintenance... 

Purchase  inflation      

Fuel  price  reestimate 

Base  operations    

Automatic  data  processmg 

operations  

Civilian  end  strength ... 

Civilian  pay     

StKk  f una  obligation . 


1.551,622      1,559J31 


Training,  medical,  and  other 

general  personnel  activities 2.218,699       2,164,915 

Purchase  inllalion _ 

Base  operations .'. 

Fuel  cost  reestmale 

Civilian  end  strength 

Civilian  pay    — - — .-. 

Administration _ 42(1.75$        421,581 

Purchase  inflation. 


Defense  Contract  Audit 

Agency  (DCAA) 

Base  operations  

Washington  headquarters' 

services  (WHS)  contracts... 
Office  ol  the  Secretary  of 

Defense  contracts 

Civilian  end  strength 

Civilian  pay  


-100.000 

(-100,000) 

-17,151 

(-4,595) 

(-4,000) 

(-384) 

(-2,880) 

(  +  25,908) 

(-31.200) 

+  7,609 

(-1.695) 

(-184) 

(-7,200) 

(-9.300) 
(-8,064) 
(+35,052) 
(-1,000) 

-53,784 

(-45,970) 

(-8,200) 

(-232) 

(-144) 

(  +  762) 

+  826 

(-740) 

(  +  6,000) 
(-600) 

(-5.000) 

(-10,000) 
(-3,312) 
(  +  14,478) 


Total,  Defense  Agencies 


6,871,900       6,709.400 


- 162,500 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE.  ARMY  RESERVE 


[Amounts  in  thousands  ot  dollars] 


Budget  actwity 


Administra- 
tion fiscal 
year  1984 
request 


Conference 
recommen- 
dation 


Net  change 
Irom  request 


Mission  Forces 

Stock  fund  obligation 

fuel  cost  reestimate 

Purchase  inflation 

StKk-funded  unit  equipment,.. 

Civilian  pay  — 

Civilian  end  strength 

De(»l  maintenance 

Civilian  pay  raise 

Other  support 

Fuel  cost  reestimate 

Civilian  end  strength 

Sheltci  lor  the  homeless 

StKk-lunded  unit  equipment... 

Purchase  inflation 

Civilian  pay 


385,870         398,470 


MIO 


8,910 


268,120        278,120 


+ 12,600 
(-4.500) 
(-2,700) 
(-3,000) 
( + 19,000) 
(  +  4,500) 

(-700) 
+  100 

(  +  100) 
+  10,000 

(-900) 

(-200) 
(  +  8,000) 
(  +  1,000) 
(-1.000) 
(  +  3.100) 


Total.  Army  Reserve  . 


662,800 


685,500 


1-22  700 


Budget  adnnty 


Adnunistra- 

hon  fiscal 

year  1984 

request 


Conlerence 


dahon 


Net  change 
Irom  request 


Mission  Forces. 


399,648         413,148         + 13.500 


C-9  leasmg 

(  +  12,000) 

SIMA  repair  equipment 

(-1-500) 

Special  warfare/UDT/Seil 

(  +  1,000) 

Depot  maintenance 
Purchase  inflation        

121.431 

88.531 

-32,900 
(-3,700) 

Fuel  cost  reestimate         

(-24,800) 

Aircraft  depot  mamtenanoe..,,-. 
Other  support       

171,914 

173,614 

(-4,400) 
+  1,700 

Civilian  pay  

(  +  1.700) 

Total,  Navy  Reserve . 


693,000         675.300 


-17.700 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

[Amounts  in  thousands  ol  dollars] 


Budget  activity 


Admmistra- 

tnn  fiscal 

year  1984 

request 


Conference 
recommen- 
dation 


Net  change 
Irom  request 


Mission  Forces -.- 27,503          27,503  0 

Depot  maintenance 1,589           1,589  0 

Other  support     _...         24,537          23J37  -700 

Purchase  inflation _ ~  (-550) 

Fuel  price  reestimate (-300) 

Civilian  pay (  +  150) 

Total,  Marme  Corps 

Reserve 53,629          52,929  -700 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

[Amounts  m  thousands  of  dollars] 


Budget  actwity 


Admmistra- 

tnn  liscal 

year  1984 

request 


Conlerence 
recommen- 
dation 


Net  change 
from  request 


Mission  Forces 546.618         521.718  -24.900 

Purchase  inilatioa - ( -3,900) 

Cwilian  end  strenrik ( -  '00) 

Stock  lund  ot*^.....- ( -  3.800 

Fuel  price  reestmale (-23,600) 

Aircraft  tiatfle  damage _ ( +2.000) 

Civilian  pay  - (  +  5,100) 

Depot  maintenance      131,149        131,149  0 

Other  support     137,233        138,233  +1,000 

Fuel  cost  reestimate (-200) 

Creilian  end  strength —  (-301^ 

Stock  lund  obligation ( -  ?00) 

Purchase  inflation _ —  (-100) 

Ovilian  pay (+2.300) 

Total  Air  Force  Reseive           815,000        791,100  -23.900 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

[Amounts  m  thousands  ol  dollars] 


Budget  achvily 


Administra- 
tion liscal 
year  1984 
request 


Conlerenc* 

recoromen 

datan 


Net  change 
Irom  request 


Training  operations     

Purchase  inflation     

Real  property  maintenance... 

Base  operatwis 

Dvilian  pay _. 

Logistical  support 

Fuel  cost  reestimate — 

Purchase  inflation  

Real  property  mamtenanoe... 

Repair  parts 


212.195         223,357 


I31JM 


161.108 


Stock  fund  obligation.. 
Civilian  pay 


Organizational  clothing  and 

supplies 

Headquarters  and  Command 

Purchase  inflation   

Civilian  pay  raise    

Recruiting  and  advertising ... 
Medical  support        

Purchase  inflation  

Military  end  strength 


82.701 


S$JT4 


8.709 


10.361 


+  11.162 
(-338) 
(+5.000) 
(  +  2.600) 
(+3,900) 
+  29.713 
(-10.600) 
(-5.387) 
(  +  5,000) 
(+3,500) 
(-1,600) 
{+9J0O) 

(+29.500) 

+2.673 

(-227) 

(  +  1J00) 

(  +  1.700) 

+  1,652 

(-«) 

(  +  1.700) 


Total.  Amy  National 
Guard 


1,135.000       1.180.200 


(-45,200 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 


TtHI.«ir 


\m.m    i.m.m 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  OTHER  BUDGET  ACTWmES 

[Immb  n  DnoMdi  <*  dotanj 


Mpt  K)H*t 

MMstra- 
liaifhal 

m  ISM 

nu^nl■l^ 

MchMte 
front  request 

IWMl  Bm<  far  M 
NntM  ol  Mb  Pncta 

Om^ttmm 

C»t  (K  Htey  «H«ll... 

099 

Z22.900 
3.372 
M.000 

SO.O0O 

0 

-50 

0 

0 

raU.gl«bii«pl 

277.171 

227.171 

-50 

Prohibition  of  uae  of  vesaela  with  foreign- 
built  major  components  under  certain 
leases  or  service  contracts  iSec.  303) 

Section  404  of  the  House  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  Navy  op- 
eration and  maintenance  funding  author- 
ized by  this  Act  associated  with  a  lease  or 
service  contract  of  a  vessel  that  has  a  main 
propulsion  system  or  other  major  compo- 
nent not  built  in  the  United  States  if  the 
lease  were  for  a  long  term  or  if  it  involved  a 
substantial  termination  liability. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Senate  amend- 
ments, the  first  of  which  would  limit  the 
prohibition  to  a  vessel  "which  has  not  previ- 
ously been  placed  in  service"— meaning 
"newly  constructed."  In  addition,  major 
component  was  defined  as  being  "of  the  hull 
or  superstructure"  which  is  consistent  with 
current  restrictions  on  the  procurement  of 
Navy  vessels.  Finally,  a  long  term  contract 
was  defined  as  one  in  excess  of  five  years. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments. 
Authorization  of  appropriations  for  assist- 
ance for  the  1984  games  of  the  XXIII 
Olympiad  (sec.  304) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
117)  that  would  authorize  $25  million  for 
Defense  Department  assistance  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Summer  Olympic  games,  subject  to 
Justification  for  such  assistance  being  pro- 
vided to  the  President  prior  to  obligation. 
Such  Justification  was  also  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  403)  that  would  authorize 
(50  million  for  such  assistance  but  would 
not  require  transmittal  of  the  Justification 
to  the  Congress. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  language  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  recedes  to  the 
(50  million  authorization  level  in  the  House 
amendment. 


Shelter  for  the  homeless  at  military  installa- 
tions (sec.  305) 

Section  405  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  shelter  and  Incidental  services  for 
the  homeless  at  military  installations  with- 
out reimbursement  to  the  extent  that  such 
humanitarian  assistance  does  not  interfere 
with  military  preparedness  or  ongoing  mili- 
tary functions.  In  addition.  $10  million 
would  be  authorized  to  offset  the  anticipat- 
ed incremental  cost  of  this  program  to 
ensure  that  military  activities  would  not 
suffer  through  a  diversion  of  funding  to 
provide  shelter  and  incidental  support  for 
the  homeless. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
C-140B  replacement  aircraft 

The  conferees  fully  support  the  lease  in 
fiscal  year  1984  of  3  Gulfstream  G  III  air- 
craft for  the  C-140B  replacement  aircraft 
program.  Procurement  of  a  total  fleet  of  11 
Gulfstream  G  III  aircraft  is  planned,  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  Air  Force  deci- 
sion to  procure  a  single  fleet  of  Gulfstream 
G  III  aircraft  was  made  alter  a  thorough 
life-cycle  ctwt  analysis  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  aircraft  which  were  offered  for  the 
competition.  The  competition  was  conduct- 
ed under  standard  guidelines  established  for 
procurement  of  "off-the-shelf",  commercial- 
ly available  aircraft. 

Limitation  on  amount  that  may  be  made 
available  from  the  revolmng  and  man- 
agement funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 

Section  119  of  the  Senate  bill  was  intend- 
ed to  place  a  limit  on  the  revolving  funds  of 
$2,519,166,600  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- ' 
lar  provision. 

The  conferees  recognized  the  significant 
growth  in  the  request  for  direct  appropria- 
tions to  the  revolving  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1984  over  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  Given  current  budget  con- 
straints, the  conferees  agreed  that  such 
growth  could  not  be  fully  justified,  and  they 
further  agreed  to  reconunend  to  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately ten  percent,  or  $280  million,  from 
the  total  fiscal  year  1984  request  for  the  re- 
volving funds.  However,  technical  problems 
related  to  the  scope  of  the  conference  pre- 
vented the  inclusion  of  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Limitation  on  contracting  out  at  the  service 
academies 

Section  406  of  the  House  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  funding  authorized 
by  this  Act  for  management  reviews  and 
cost  comparisons  under  the  provisions  of 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular 
A-76  involving  the  possible  contracting  out 
the  functions  at  the  three  service  acade- 
mies. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Loans  to  certain  school  districts  in  San 
Antonio.  Texas 

Section  407  of  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  to  malie  loans  from 
their  respective  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts  to  three  school  districts  in  San  An- 
tonio. Texas.  Furthermore,  such  loans 
would  be  forgiven  (including  interest)  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  impact  aid  pro- 


vided in  fiscal  year  1984  is  less  than  the 
tunount  of  Impact  aid  to  which  the  school 
districts  would  be  entitled  but  for  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  recedes. 

TITLE  rV— ACTIVE  FORCES 
Active  duty  military  strengths  for  the 
Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
differed  by  a  total  of  17.274.  The  conference 
agreement,  which  was  28,800  below  the  Ad- 
ministration request,  is  summarized  in  the 
following  table: 
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782.600  778,000  780,459  780,000 

572.200  SM.300  565.782  564.800 

197.300  194,600  19C.B72  196.600 

612.600  592.500  599.561  594.500 

2,164.700  2.125.400  2,142,674  2,135,900 


The  House  conferees,  in  denying  proposed 
active  force  increases  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
were  intent  on  ensuring  that  the  military 
service  make  greater  utilization  of  the  re- 
serve components.  The  Senate  conferees 
concurred  with  the  House  conferees'  con- 
cerns but  were  unwilling  to  freeze  active 
force  strengths. 

Providing  active  force  increases  of  more 
than  10.000.  the  conferees  agreed  that  some 
increase  was  appropriate  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  conferees  also  determined  that, 
while  the  Navy  has  shown  the  least  initia- 
tive and  commitment  in  the  use  of  its  re- 
serve forces,  it  was  also  the  service  that  of- 
fered the  most  justification  for  an  end 
strength  increase,  due  primarily  to  the  large 
number  of  vessels  to  be  commissioned  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  conferees  believe  that 
to  deny  any  increase  to  the  Navy  could 
result  in  "punishing"  innocent  sailors  who 
would  be  required  to  perform  additional  sea 
duty,  even  though  the  conferees  believe 
that  other  missions  or  redefinition  of  exist- 
ing missions,  at  least  in  the  long  run.  could 
minimize  the  impact.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  conferees  decided  that  to  exempt  the 
Navy  alone  from  the  freeze  on  end 
strengths  would  send  the  wrong  message. 

The  conferees  place  the  four  services  on 
notice  that  fiscal  year  1984  is  the  final  year 
in  which  the  conferees  are  prepared  to  rely 
on  statement  of  managers  language  for  con- 
veying their  concerns  that  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  have  a  greater  role  in  the  defense 
program  of  this  Nation. 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1985  au- 
thorization process,  the  services  are  directed 
to  provide  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
with  an  annual  report  outlining  in  detail 
what  changes  will  be  accomplished  in  that 
fiscal  year  to  provide  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve with:  new  missions:  more  modem 
equipment:  and  greater  integration  with  the 
active  forces  in  keeping  with  the  Total 
Force  concept. 

The  conferees  also  place  the  services  on 
notice  that  the  report  accompanying  the 
fiscal  year  1985  authorization  request  and 
the  degree  to  which  there  is  evidence  that 
more  is  being  accomplished  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  reserves  will  be  key  elements  Li  the 
consideration  of  end  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1985— particularly  in  the  Navy.  The 
conferees  are  fully  prepared  to  deny  further 


active  duty  personnel  strength  Increases  If 
the  services  fall  to  comply  with  this  direc- 
tion. 

Extension  of  authority  for  the  temporary 
promotion  of  certain  Navy  lieutenants 
(sec.  403) 
Under  current  law  certain  Navy  lieuten- 
ants who  possess  skills  for  which  there  is 
critical  shortage  and  who  are  serving  in  a 
position  designated  to  be  held  by  a  lieuten- 
ant commander  may  be  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander.  Authority 
to  make  these  promotions  outside  of  the 
contralnts  of  law  governing  the  normal  pro- 
motion of  naval  officers  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
123)  that  would  extend  this  authority  for 
one  year  until  September  30.  1984. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  critical  short- 
ages of  this  nature  should  be  solved  utilizing 
management  policies  other  than  early  pro- 
motion and  that  the  Navy  should  investi- 
gate such  policies  as  an  alternative  to  fur- 
ther extension  of  this  authority.  For  the 
near  term,  however,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
extend  this  authority  for  one  year. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Limit  on  funds  for  PCS  travel  during  fiscal 
year  1984  (sec.  404) 
The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
180B)  that  would  proscribe  the  payment  of 
temporary  lodging  expenses  to  military  per- 
sonnel (jccupying  temporary  quarters  Inci- 
dent to  a  permanent  change  of  station  move 
pursuant  to  section  404(a)  of  title  37.  United 
SUtes  Code,  during  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  other  limitation  on 
the  availability  of  funds  for  permanent 
change  of  station  travel. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  503)  that  would  limit  the  cost  of 
permanent  change  of  sUtion  travel  during 
fiscal  year  1984  to  no  more  than 
$2,585,626,000.  The  House  amendment  also 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
the  steps  necessary,  consistent  with  military 
readiness,  to  reduce  the  number  of  perma- 
nent change  of  station  moves  by  military 
personnel. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  guidance  to  the  Secretary  to  De- 
fense to  reduce  the  number  of  change  of 
station  moves  permissive. 

It  is  the  conferees"  intent  that  the  pay- 
ment for  temporary  lodging  expenses  not  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Even  with  the 
dollar  limitation  on  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  conferees'  action  would  not  pre- 
clude reprogramming  from  existing  funds 
into  the  permanent  change  of  station  ac- 
count if  inflation  is  higher  than  anticipated 
or  world  events  mandate  such  action.  How- 
ever, authority  to  exceed  the  dollar  limita- 
tion on  funds  for  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion travel  by  reprogramming  existing  funds 
would  not  encompass  exceeding  the  speci- 
fied amount  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request. 

Prohibition  on  assigning  troops  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  506)  requiring  that  no  personnel 
authorized  by  Title  V  (Active  Forces)  be  as- 
signed to  the  mission  of  overthrowing  the 
government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  provision  in  section  506  of  the  House 
amendment  was  considered  carefully  by  the 
conferees  and  judged  by  many  to  be  of 


merit.  Nevertheless,  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
conferees  that  this  provision  represents  an 
important  foreign  policy  issue  that  ought  to 
be  introduced  as  a  free-standing  resolution 
and  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  respectively. 

The  House  recedes. 

TITLE  V— RESERVE  FORCES 

The  average  strength  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  dif- 
fered by  a  total  of  3,600.  The  Senate  bill  rec- 
ommended a  strength  3.000  above  the 
House  amendment  for  the  Army  Reserve, 
while  the  House  amendment  proposed  a 
strength  level  600  above  that  of  the  Senate 
bill  for  the  Army  National  Guard.  There 
was  no  disagreement  on  the  average 
strength  for  any  other  reserve  component. 

The  conference  agreement,  which  was 
9.600  above  the  Administration  request,  is 
summarized  in  the  following  table: 
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FuLL-TiB«  Support 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  an  overall 
reduction  of  5,275  in  the  number  of  full- 
time  support  personnel  requested  for  the  re- 
serve components  by  the  Administration. 
The  House  amendment  recommended  full- 
time  strength  levels  identical  to  that  re- 
quested for  each  of  the  components  except 
the  Army  National  Guard  for  which  an  in- 
crease of  864  was  provided. 

The  conference  agreement,  which  was 
1,186  below  the  Administration  request,  is 
summarized  In  the  following  table: 
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The  conference  agreement  involved  reduc- 
tions from  the  House  levels  of  1,300  and  750 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserve,  respectively,  to  reflect  the  confer- 
ees' concern  over  the  management  of  the 
program  in  these  components. 

Both  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Surveys  and  Investigations  staff  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  have  re- 
cently criticized  the  Army's  implementation 
of  the  full-time  manning  program  and  have 
cited  a  number  of  management  deficiencies. 
The  slight  slowing  of  the  growth  in  this  pro- 
gram which  results  from  the  conferees' 
agreed  reduction  In  the  Administration  re- 
quest should  permit  these  deficiencies  to  be 
fully  addressed. 


Increase  in  the  number  of  certain  personnel 
authorized  to  be  on  active  duty  in  sup- 
port of  the  reserve  components  (sec.  503) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
133)  that  would  increase  the  number  of  field 
grade  officers  and  the  number  of  enlisted 
personnel  In  the  pay  grades  E-8  and  E-9  in 
all  services  authorized  to  serve  on  full-time 
active  duty  in  support  of  reserve  compo- 
nents. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  603)  that  would  increase  the 
number  of  field  grade  officers  in  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  authorized  to  serve  on 
active  duty  in  full-time  support  of  reserve 
components. 

The  House  recedes. 

Clarification  of  the  status  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  serving  in  a 
full-time  status  (sec.  504) 

The  House  amendment  contained  several 
provisions  (sec.  602.  604.  and  60S)  intended 
to  clarify  that  full-time  support  personnel 
assigned  to  the  National  Guard  are  under 
the  control  of  state  National  Guard  authori- 
ties rather  than  the  Federal  government. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  VI— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
The  Department  of  Defense  requested  an 
end  strength  of  1.072.174  for  civilian  person- 
nel. 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  an  end 
strength  of  1.054.555  with  a  specific  provi- 
sion that  400  of  these  personnel  would  be 
full-time  auditors  in  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency. 

The  House  amendment  would  authorize 
an  end  strength  of  1.067.374. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  an  au- 
thorization for  civilian  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  1.056.200. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  Secretary 
Defense  shall  provide  during  fiscal  year 
1984  400  auditors  in  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  and  1.000  personnel  in  the 
Naval  Supply  System  in  addition  to  those 
personnel  requested  by  the  President  for 
these  two  activities.  The  conferees  expect 
that  these  additional  positions  would  result 
from  the  Secretary's  use  of  his  authority  to 
exceed  the  civilian  personnel  ceiling  and  the 
reallocation  of  positions  out  of  headquarters 
staffs  as  directed  by  section  1214  of  this  Act. 
The  House  amendment  (sec.  702)  provided 
that  civilian  personnel  employed  at  industri- 
ally-funded activities  would  not  count 
against  the  end  strength  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  Senate  biU  (sec.  141(a)(2)  and  (3)) 
provided  that  civilian  personnel  employed 
at  industrially-funded  activities  in  excess  of 
the  levels  employed  in  the  activities  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  would  not  count  against 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  ceUings. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  exclude  civilians 
at  industrially-funded  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1983  only  but  Intend  to  review  thU 
matter  carefully  during  hearings  on  man- 
power requests  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Because 
the  fiscal  year  1984  civilian  ceiling  is  effec- 
tive only  on  September  30.  1984.  the  confer- 
ees intend  to  review  the  results  of  the  ongo- 
ing test  of  operating  Industrially-funded  ac- 
tivities without  personnel  ceilings  in  time  to 
permit  a  decision  on  the  continued  validity 
of  using  civUian  ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Managers  of  Department  of  Defense  indus- 
trially-funded activities  will  be  expected  to 
continue  operating  as  If  there  were  no  civil- 
ian ceiling  untU  the  Congress  takes  final 
action  on  this  matter. 
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TITLE  VII-MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 
Extension  of  reduction   m   number  of  stu- 
dents  required  to  be  in   a    unit  of  the 
Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
unit  (sec.  702) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  802)  that  would  extend  until 
August  31.  1984.  the  provision  that  permits 
a  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
(JROTC)  unit  to  be  maintained  with  a  mini- 
mum enrollment  of  100  students  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  students  enrolled  at  the  institu- 
tion who  are  at  least  14  years  of  age.  which- 
ever is  less. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  Vni— CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  President's  budget  request  included 
$253.5  million  for  civil  defense.  The  House 
amendment  (sec.  901)  would  provide  $200.0 
million.  The  Senate  bill  (sec.  161)  would  au- 
thorize $161,497  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $169.0 
million 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  increase  from  $47  million 
to  $54  million  the  appropriations  ceiling  for 
emergency  management  assistance  contri- 
butions that  may  be  provided  during  fiscal 
year  1984  to  the  states  for  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  associated  with  civil 
defense. 

TITLE  IX-MILITARY  COMPENSATION 

AND  HEALTH  CARE  MATTERS 

Part  A— Pay  and  Allowances 

Pay  increase  of  4  percent  for  members  of  the 

uniformed  services  (sec.  9011 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
171)  that  would  increase  basic  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  persoiuiel  serving  in  pay  grade 
E-5  by  6  percent;  for  personnel  serving  in 
pay  grade  E-6  by  5  percent;  and  for  all  other 
personnel  by  4  percent  except  personnel 
serving  in  pay  grade  E-1  with  less  than  4 
months  of  active  duty  who  would  receive  no 
increase.  The  increase  would  be  effective 
April  1.  1984.  unless  pay  for  general  sched- 
ule employees  were  increased  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  which  case  the  increase  in  military 
pay  would  be  effective  at  that  earlier  time. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1001)  that  would  increase  basic 
pay  and  allowances  for  all  uniformed  serv- 
ices personnel,  except  personnel  serving  in 
pay  grades  E-1  and  E-2.  by  4  percent  effec- 
tive January  1.  1984. 

The  House  recedes  with   an  amendment 

limiting  the  increase  for  personnel  in  pay 

grades  E-5  and  E-6  to  4  percent. 

Adjustment  m  basic  pay  of  certain  officers 

with  prior  enlisted  and  warrant  officer 

service  (sec.  902) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1002)  that  would  clarify  that  com- 
missioned officers  with  either  over  4  years 
of  prior  warrant  officer  service  or  over  4 
years  of  combined  warrant  officer  and  en- 
listed service  would  be  eligible  to  use  that 
section  of  the  basic  pay  table  for  a  commis- 
sioned officer  with  more  than  4  years  of  en- 
listed service. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Hazardous  duty  pay  for  certain  toxic  fuel 
handlers  (sec.  903) 

Current  law  authorizes  payment  of  haz- 
ardous duty  pay  to  service  members  who 
handle  toxic  fuel  in  conjunction  with  air- 
craft and  missile  systems. 


The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1003)  that  would  extend  authority 
to  pay  hazardous  duty  pay  to  individuals 
who  handle  toxic  fuel  in  conjunction  with 
components  of  aircraft  and  missile  systems. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Extension  of  special  pay  for  certain 
aviation  career  officers  (sec.  904) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
173)  that  would  reinstate,  for  one  year,  the 
authority  to  pay  the  aviation  officer  career 
bonus  to  aviators  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  The  current  authority  to  pay  this 
bonus  expired  on  Septeml>er  30.  1982.  The 
Senate  bill  would  place  additional  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  the  bonuses.  Pay- 
ments would  he  limited  to  $4,000  or  less  per 
year  for  an  agreement  to  serve  for  three 
years  and  to  $6,000  per  year  for  an  agree- 
ment to  serve  for  four  years  or  six  years. 
Eligibility  for  the  bonus  would  be  limited  to 
aviators  with  at  least  six  but  less  than 
eleven  years  of  active  duty. 

The  Senate  bill  would  also  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  bonuses  should 
only  \ye  paid  to  officers  likely  to  t>e  induced 
to  remain  on  active  duty  by  payment  of  the 
bonus,  and  it  would  require  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regarding  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  bonus. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  eligibility  for  the  bonus  to 
pilots.  Although  the  naval  flight  officers  are 
critical  to  the  operation  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aircraft,  the  conferees  authorized  the 
bonus  only  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  criti- 
cal shortfalls  in  manning.  A  suttstantial 
shortage  exists  for  pilots,  but  the  conferees 
agree  that  a  similar  shortage  presently  does 
not  exist  for  naval  flight  officers.  There- 
fore, it  is  appropriate  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
aviation  officer  career  bonus  in  fiscal  year 
1984  to  address  only  the  shortage  of  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  pilots. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  implement  this  program  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  the  recipient  of 
a  bonus  serve  at  least  half  of  the  period  of 
the  agreement  in  an  aviation-related  billet. 

Hostile  fire  pay  for  members  serving  in 
areas  threatening  imminent  danger  (sec. 
90S) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1009)  that  would  redefine  the  spe- 
cial pay  provided  for  exposure  to  hostile  fire 
as  hostile  fire/imminent  danger  pay.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  current  statutory  criteria,  hos- 
tile fire/imminent  danger  pay  could  be  paid 
if  the  service  member  were  on  duty  in  a  for- 
eign area  in  which  he  was  subject  to  the 
threat  of  physical  harm  or  imminent  danger 
on  the  basis  of  civil  insurrection,  civil  war. 
terrorism,  or  wartime  conditions. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Clarification  of  rules  for  payment  of  per 
diem  (sec.  90S) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1007)  that  would  clarify  that  non- 
prior  service  enlistees  in  initial  training  re- 
ceive only  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
and  the  sut>sistence  portion  of  per  diem 
while  in  an  actual  travel  status. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similair  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


Clarification  of  allowance  for 

transportation  of  motor  vehicle  (sec.  909/ 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
175)  that  would  clarify  that  an  allowance 
for  transportation  of  a  motor  vehicle  would 
be  paid  from  a  duty  station  to  or  from  the 
most  cost-effective  port  of  embarkation  or 
debarkation. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Transportation  for  dependent  children  at- 
tending   school    in    the    United    States 
when    the    member-parent    is   stationed 
overseas  (sec.  910) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1008)  that  would  authorize  one 
government-funded  round-trip  each  year  for 
the  student  dependents  of  military  person- 
nel stationed  overseas  to  enable  those  de- 
pendents to  attend  secondary  or  undergrad- 
uate school  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion (sec.  180A).  except  that  this  travel  l>en- 
efit  would  not  be  authorized  for  secondary 
school  attendance  if  there  were  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Dependent's  School  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  military  member's  duty  sta- 
tion. 

The  House  receded. 
Clarification    of  eligibility  for  separation 
pay  (sec.  911) 

Current  law  authorizes  payment  of  sepa- 
ration pay  to  officers  who  are  involuntarily 
separated  after  at  least  5  years  of  active 
duty. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1004)  that  would  restrict  authori- 
zation of  separation  pay  to  officers  not  on 
the  active  duty  list  who  are  involuntarily 
separated  only  if  they  have  at  least  5  years 
of  continuous  active  duty. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Reimbursements    for    accommodations    in 
place  of  quarters  (sec.  912) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

178)  that  would  reinstate  for  one  year  the 
authority  to  pay  amounts  similar  to  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  to  naval  personnel  de- 
prived of  shipboard  quarters.  The  Senate 
bill  would  limit  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  purposes  to  $1.3  million  during  fiscal 
year  1984. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

Advance  payment  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  for  escorts  and  attend- 
ants of  dependents  (sec.  913) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

179)  that  would  authorize  the  advance  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  benefits 
for  escorts  and  attendants  of  dependents. 
Currently,  advance  payment  for  travel  can 
not  be  made  unless  specifically  authorized 
in  law. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Active  duty  pay  adjustment  mechanism 

Under  current  law.  military  pay  is  adjust- 
ed at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  pay  for  civil  service  employees 
covered  by  the  general  schedule.  The  gener- 
al schedule  is  increased  based  on  a  survey  of 
private  sector  wages. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
172)  that  would  provide  an  annual  pay  ad- 


justment mechanism  applying  only  to  mili- 
tary pay.  Under  this  mechanism,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  recommend  increases 
based  on  the  Employment  Cost  Index— a 
broad  based  survey  of  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  similar  to  many  found  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  original  Senate  bill  provision  repre- 
sented an  Administration  request  to  permit 
the  President  to  submit  an  alternate  pay 
raise  recommendation  that  would  have 
become  effective  unless  disapproved  by 
either  House  of  Congress.  However,  the  va- 
lidity of  the  alternate  pay  recommendation- 
legislative  veto  system  was  thrown  into 
doubt  by  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
llmmigralion  and  Naturalization  Service  v. 
Chadha).  The  Senate  bill  provision  was 
modified  in  the  light  of  this  decision  to 
delete  the  President's  authority  to  submit 
an  alternate  pay  recommendation.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  then  urged  the  confer- 
ees not  to  adopt  the  mcxiified  Senate  bill 
provision. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Part  B— Retired  Pay  Matters 
Limitation    on    applicability    of    one-year 
look-back  provision  (sec.  921) 

Current  law  provides  an  option  for  the  re- 
tired service  member  in  computing  his  re- 
tired pay.  The  retired  service  member  may 
compute  his  retired  pay  based  on  the  pay 
scales  in  effect  on  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment. Or.  if  it  is  larger,  the  retired  service 
member  may  copipute  his  retired  pay  based 
on  the  pay  scales  in  effect  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  of  retirement  and  then  increase 
that  retired  pay  by  any  intervening  cost-of- 
living  adjustment. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

176)  that  would  repeal  the  one-year  look- 
back provision.  The  provision  would  contin- 
ue for  3  years  the  application  of  the  one- 
year  look-back  provision  for  members  eligi- 
ble to  retire  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
provision.  It  would  further  guarantee  mem- 
bers who  retire  after  the  3-year  period  an 
amount  no  less  than  they  could  have  re- 
ceived had  they  retired  on  the  last  day  of 
the  3-year  period. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Rounding  of  retired  pay  and  survivor  annu- 
ities to  next  lowest  whole  dollar  amount 
(sec.  922) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

177)  that  would  round  monthly  retired  pay 
and  survivor  annuities  to  the  next  lowest 
whole  dollar  amount  at  the  time  of  the 
original  calculation  of  the  payment  and 
upon  subsequent  adjustment. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Termination  of  6-month  rounding  rule  for 
computing  retired  pay  (sec.  923) 

Under  current  law.  members  with  frac- 
tional years  of  service  may  round  their 
years  of  service  to  the  next  highest  whole 
year  when  computing  their  retirement  mul- 
tiplier if  they  have  6  months  or  more.  Mem- 
bers with  less  than  6  months  must  round 
down  to  the  next  lowest  whole  year.  Limita- 
tions on  appropriations  in  recent  years  have 
required  those  members  with  more  than  6 
months  to  round  to  the  next  lowest  whole 
month;  members  with  less  than  6  months 
were  unaffected. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1013)  that  would  authorize  round- 


ing to  the  next  lowest  whole  month  in  de- 
termining years  of  service  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  retired  pay  for  all  members. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Retired  pay  for  certain  otherwise  ineligible 
Reservists  (sec.  924) 
Currently,  individuals  who  served  in  the 
reserves  prior  to  August  16,  1945.  but  who 
did  not  serve  on  active  duty  during  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II  or  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  during  the  Korean 
War  are  not  eligible  for  reserve  retirement 
benefits  at  age  60,  even  though  they  may 
complete  20  years  of  otherwise  satisfactory 
service. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1014)  that  would  extend  reserve 
retirement  benefits  to  individuals  who  were 
in  the  reserves  prior  to  1945  but  who  did  not 
serve  on  active  duty  during  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II  or  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  during  the  Korean  War.  if  they 
had  served  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  during  the  Berlin  or  Cuban  missile 
crisis  or  during  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  provision  in 
the  House  amendment  is  a  fair  solution  to 
the  issue  and  that  further  easing  of  the  re- 
striction would  be  unwarranted. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Accrual  funding  for  military  retirement 
system  (sec.  925) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1053)  that  would  establish  a  mili- 
tary retirement  fund  and  provide  for  ac- 
cural accounting  as  the  method  for  funding 
military  retired  pay  and  survivor  benefits  in 
the  future. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Permament  delay  in  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  military  retired  pay 
Under  current  law.  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments occur  annually  for  military  and  civil 
service  retired  pay.  These  adjustments  are 
scheduled  for  May  1984,  June  1985,  and 
March  in  every  year  thereafter. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1011)  that  would  permanently 
change  the  timing  of  the  adjustment  for 
military  retirees  until  November  of  each 
year.  This  change  in  the  adjustment  for 
military  retired  pay  would  be  contingent  on 
a  similar  adjustment  being  enacted  for  civil 
service  retired  pay.  .->■ 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  noted  that  the  direction 
contained  in  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
would  suggest  a  permanent  change  in  the 
timing  of  the  adjustment  to  January  of 
each  year.  Because  under  current  law  mili- 
tary retired  pay  is  adjusted  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  percentage  as  clvU  service 
retired  pay.  the  conferees  believe  that  any 
change  should  occur  as  part  of  the  reconcili- 
ation process  for  both  systems. 

The  House  recedes. 
Military   retired   pay  cost-of-living   adjust- 
ments for  persons  under  age  62  in  fiscal 
year  1986 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1012)  that  would  extend  for  one 
additional  year  the  provision  In  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  limiting  the 
Increase  In  retired  pay  for  military  retirees 
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who  are  under  age  62  to  only  half  of  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  This  provision 
would  be  contingent  on  enactment  of  a  simi- 
lar provision  for  civil  service  employees. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Part  C— Health  Care  Matters 
CHAMPUS  provisions  (sec.  931) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1031)  that  would  limit  cost  growth 
In  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS). 
First.  CHAMPUS  would  be  authorized  to 
utilize  Medicare  payment  procedures. 
Second.  CHAMPUS  would  be  secondary 
payor  after  all  other  Insurance  coverage, 
except  Medicaid,  for  Ixjth  active  duty  de- 
pendents and  retirees.  Finally,  Inpatient 
psychiatric  would  be  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  60  days,  although  a  waiver  of  this  restric- 
tion would  be  permitted  for  extraordinary 
medical  or  psychological  circumstances. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
190A)  that  would  authorize  payments  under 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  for 
liver  transplant  operations  performed  on  de- 
pendents under  age  18  of  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel.  Hospitals  performing  liver 
transplant  operations  would  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  based  upon  dem- 
onstrated survival  rates  and  demonstrated 
abilities  to  perform  the  operation,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  other  appropriate  par- 
ties. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  1031).  except  that  the 
House  provision  would  not  restrict  pay- 
ments to  operations  performed  on  depend- 
ents under  age  18  and  would  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  the  approrlateness  of  patient 
and  health  care  facility  selection  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  such  other  entitles  as  the  secretary  con- 
siders appropriate.  Further,  the  provision  In 
the  House  amendment  would  authorize 
CHAMPUS  payment  for  liver  transplants 
performed  on  or  after  July  1.  1983. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Authority  for  increased  usage  of  contract 
health  care  providers  (sec.  932) 

Under  current  law,  civilian  physicians  may 
be  contracted  to  provide  non-personal  serv- 
ices In  military  medical  facilities.  The  au- 
thority to  award  these  contracts  exists  for 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  but  not  for  the 
Navy.  The  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  a  con- 
tract surgeon  is  limited  to  the  pay  of  an 
Army  or  Air  Force  captain  with  over  four 
years  of  service. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
183)  that  would  authorize  all  of  the  military 
services  to  contract  with  physicians  and 
other  civilian  direct  health  care  providers 
for  needed  health  care  services  on  both  a 
personal  and  non-personal  services  contract 
basis. 

The  Senate  provision  would  further  in- 
crease the  maximum  pay  to  that  of  a  colo- 
nel or  Navy  captain  with  over  26  years  of 
service. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  1032).  except  that  the 
House  provision  would  apply  to  contracts 
for  the  services  of  physicians  only  and  not 
to  other  health  care  providers. 
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The  Bouse  recedes. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  the  military 
services  strictly  adhere  to  the  direction  In 
the  Senate  report  that  the  nxaxlmum  allow- 
able salary  be  used  sparingly  and  that  the 
services  develop  regulations  to  ensure  that 
the  salaries  provided  lor  a  particular  type  of 
service  are  based  on  objective  criteria  and 
are  not  susceptible  to  individual  favoritism. 
Stytdiea  and  drmomtration  prxtjtcU  relating 
to  health  and  medicai  care  Itec.  933) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
100(a))  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  studies  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  on  ways  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity, efficiency,  convenience,  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  military  medical  care,  including 
dental  care  services.  The  studies  and  demon- 
stration projects  could  address  alternative 
payment  methods,  cost-sharing  by  benefici- 
aries, methods  to  encourage  efficient  and  ec- 
onomical health  care.  Innovative  approach- 
es to  health  care  delivery  and  financing,  and 
alternative  approaches  to  reimbursement 
for  administrative  charges. 

In  addition,  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
bill  would  specifically  require  a  study,  but 
not  a  demonstration  project,  of  alternative 
approaches  to  providing  dental  care  to 
active  duty  dependents. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  1033)  except  that  the 
House  provision  did  not  mandate  a  study  of 
dental  care  for  dependents. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
adding  the  prepayment  for  medical  care 
services  for  a  defined  beneficiary  population 
(a  provision  of  the  House  amendment)  as  an 
additional  topic  that  may  be  included  in  the 
studies  and  demonstration  projects. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  first  report 
on  the  results  of  these  studies  and  demon- 
stration projects  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  March  1.  1984. 

Medicai  malpractice  protection  for  health 
care  personnel  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home  (sec.  934) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1034)  that  would  provide  that 
suits  for  medical  malpractice  arising  from 
acts  or  omissions  of  health  care  personnel  at 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  would 
have  the  United  States  as  the  sole  party  de- 
fendant. 

The  Senate  bill  conUined  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Adjustments  in  stipends  paid  to  recipients 
of  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarships  (sec.  93S) 

Under  current  law.  stipends  received  by 
participants  in  the  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  program  are  increased  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  amount  as  the 
stipends  for  participants  under  a  similar 
Public  Health  Service  program.  As  a  result 
of  a  restriction  on  appropriated  funds  for 
the  stipend  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Program  in  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  expressed  concern  that  a 
similar  limitation  on  the  stipend  of  the 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  program 
might  also  be  imposed. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1035)  that  would  sever  the  Unit  be- 
tween these  two  programs  and  provide  for  a 
separate  annual  adjustment  In  the  Health 
Professions  Scholarship  program  stipend 
each  year. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


Pakt  D— StnivivoR  BcHxriTS 

C7ari/lcotion  of  jurviuor  benefits  coverage 
for  former  spouses  (sec.  941) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1041)  that  would  clarify  the  au- 
thority for  a  retired  service  member  to  des- 
ignate a  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  armunlty  for 
a  former  spouse  in  accordance  with  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Former  Spouses'  Protection 
Act.  Title  X  of  Public  Law  97-252. 

The  Provision  in  the  House  bill  would 
clarify  that  an  individual  retired  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Former  Spouses'  Pro- 
tection Act  could  now  elect  to  designate  a 
former  spouse  to  receive  a  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  armuity.  so  long  as  the  retiree  had 
opted  to  participate  In  the  Survivor  benefit 
Plan  at  the  time  of  retirement.  Also,  individ- 
uals retired  since  the  passage  of  that  Act 
could  opt  to  switch  their  current  designa- 
tion to  a  former  spouse. 

Further,  direct  payment  for  court-ordered 
child  support  or  alimony  would  be  permit- 
ted, regardless  of  whether  the  court  order 
specified  that  such  payment  be  made  from 
retired  pay.  The  requirement  that  the  court 
order  specify  payment  from  retired  pay 
would  be  maintained,  however,  in  the  case 
of  division  of  property. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion (sec.  1017).  except  the  Senate  bill  would 
not  remove  the  current  restriction  that  the 
court  order  specify  payment  from  retired 
pay  in  the  case  of  child  support,  alimony, 
and  community  property. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
malting  two  clarifying  changes  to  the  Survi- 
vor Benefit  Plan  provisions  and  striking  the 
portion  of  the  House  provision  that  would 
have  removed  the  restriction  that  the  court 
order  specify  payment  from  retired  pay  In 
all  cases. 

Extension   of  minimum   income   provision 
for  certain  widows  (sec.  942) 

When  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  was  en- 
acted in  1972.  a  provision  was  included  that 
would  afford  minimal  payments  to  widows 
of  members  who  died  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  or  before  the  end  of 
the  one-year  open  enrollment  period.  The 
open  enrollment  period  was  subsequently 
extended  for  6  months;  however,  eligibility 
for  the  minimum  income  widows'  program 
was  not  extended  to  individuals  who  became 
widows  during  the  6  month  period. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1042)  that  would  extend  coverage 
under  the  minimum  income  widows'  pro- 
gram to  survivors  who  were  widowed  during 
the  6  month  extension. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Clarification  of  continuing  responsibility 
for  funding  of  certain  survivors '  benefits 
(sec.  943) 

Section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377.  the  Con- 
tinuing Appropriation  Resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  provided  for  the  payment  from 
Department  of  Defense  funds  of  benefits 
comparable  to  the  social  security  mother's 
and  student  benefits  modified  by  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  Public  Law 
97-35.  These  benefits  are  payable  to  the  sur- 
viving families  of  military  personnel  who 
died  while  on  active  duty  or  later  as  a  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1018)  that  would  clarify  that  these  benefits 
would  continue  to  be  paid  from  Department 
of  Defense  funds  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
future  years. 


The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Survivor  benefit  annuity  for  loidows  of  re- 
servists 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1043)  that  would  provide  a  Survi- 
vor Benefit  Plan  annuity  to  the  surviving 
spouse  and  dejjendent  children  of  reservists 
who  died  between  September  21.  1972.  and 
September  30.  1978.  and  who  had  completed 
20  years  of  service  but  were  not  yet  age  60 
at  the  time  of  death. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 
The  House  recedes. 
TITLE  X— MIUTARY  PERSONNEL 
MATTERS 
PXht  A— OmcDi  PntsoinfXL  Mawagement 
AND  Training 
Temporary  modification  in  certain  general 
and  flag  officer  grade  limitatioru  (sec. 
1001) 
Currently  the  total  number  of  flag  and 
general    officers    is   limited    to    1073.   The 
Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec.  181) 
that  would  increase  the  total   number  to 
1100.   The   Senate   bill   would   also   specify 
that,  of  the  total  Increase,  the  Navy  would 
be  allocated  7  and  the  Marine  Corps  2.  This 
increase  for  the  Navy  would  be  one  addi- 
tional flag  officer  over  that  which  it  would 
have  received  under  a  pro  rata  distribution. 
The  Senate  conferees   indicated   that  the 
Intent  of  the  distribution  was  to  aUow  the 
appointment  of  the  senior  military  officer 
currently  assigned  to  the  Central   Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  In 
view  of  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  SUff.  The  Senate  bill 
also  would  extend  for  one  year  the  author- 
ity for  the  Navy  to  exceed  by  3  the  number 
of  vice  admirals  allowed  under  current  law. 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1055)  that  would  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  senior  military  officer  as- 
signed to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as 
a  vice  admiral  and  exclude  him  from  ac- 
countability until  the  next  vacancy  in  vice 
admirals  (x;curred  in  the  Navy. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  extend  for  one 
year  the  authority  for  the  Navy  to  exceed 
by  3  the  number  of  vice  admirals  allowed 
under  current  law.  The  conferees  also 
agreed  to  provide  a  similar  exemption  that 
would  authorize  the  Air  Force  the  same 
number  of  individuals  in  the  grade  of  gener- 
al (O-IO)  as  under  the  Senate  bill. 

Finally,  the  conferees  adopted  a  provision 
that  would  exempt  from  grade  accountabil- 
ity a  commissioned  officer  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff, 
except  that,  at  any  one  time,  not  more  than 
one  commissioned  officer  serving  as  Direc- 
tor or  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence or  Director  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Staff  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
numbers  and  percentages  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  ranli  and  grade  authorized 
for  the  military  service  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  would  result  In  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff 
being  appointed  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  The  conferees  would 
prefer  to  make  this  expanded  exemption  a 
permanent  provision  of  law.  However,  such 
a  change  would  probably  the  considered  to 
be  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  conference. 
The  conferees,  therefore,  recommend  a  one 
year  authority  and  agree  to  support  a  per- 
manent change  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 


Performance  of  civil  functions  by  military 
officers  (sec.  1002) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
187)  that  would  clarify  the  llmiUtion  on 
performance  of  civil  functions  by  commis- 
sioned officers  contained  in  section  973  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  1123). 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  clarification  was  necessary  to  permit 
military  personnel  assigned  to  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  duties  to  continue  as- 
sisting attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice with  cases  related  to  military  installa- 
tions and  other  military  matters.  The  clari- 
fication is  not  Intended  to  encourae  substi- 
tution of  military  officers  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  areas  unrelated  to  the  military. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  provision 
(sec.  1019)  that  would  exempt  an  officer  of 
the  armed  forces  from  the  prohibition  of 
section  973(b),  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
against  holding  civil  office  so  that  such  an 
officer  could  serve  as  a  member,  including 
chairman,  of  the  Red  River  Compact  Com- 
mission. esUblished  by  Public  Law  96-564. 

The  House  amendment  conUined  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Modification  in  ROTC  scholarship  program 
(sec.  1003) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1021)  that  would  make  several 
modifications  to  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  scholarship  pro- 
gram. The  provision  would  authorize  pay- 
ment of  tuition  assistance  and  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  to  ROTC  scholarship  par- 
ticipants during  the  fifth  year  if  additional 
academic  credits  were  necessary  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  An  additional  active  duty  obligation 
would  be  required  in  exchange  for  this  addi- 
tional financial  assistance.  The  provision 
would  also  authorize  the  SecreUries  of  the 
military  departments  to  require  repayment 
of  financial  assistance,  plus  Interest,  by  par- 
ticipants who  fail  to  complete  the  program 
and  who  are  not  ordered  to  active  duty.  Fur- 
ther, the  provision  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional option  for  fulfilling  the  service  obli- 
gation acquired  as  a  result  of  participation 
in  the  scholarship  program:  2  years  on 
active  duty  plus  4  years  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. 

The  Senate  bill  conUined  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Selection  of  persons  from  foreign  countries 
to    receive    instruction    at    the   service 
academies  (sec.  1004) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
152)  that  would  allow  the  service  Secretaries 
to  accept  applicants  to  the  service  acade- 
mies from  all  nations  and  not  just  those  cur- 
rently listed  by  name  in  law.  The  provision 
also  would  Increase  the  maximum  number 
of  foreign  nationals  who  may  be  enrolled  in 
each  academy  at  any  one  time  from  24  to  AO. 
The  House  amendment  conUined  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
^VomintttioTW  ^o  the  service  academies  from 
Guam  and  former  Canal  Zone  area  (sec. 
lOOS) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1Q23)  that  would  authorize  the 
Delegate  in  Congress  from  American  Samoa 
to  nominate  one  individual  to  each  service 
academy.  Currently,  the  Governor  of  Ameri- 


can Samoa  may  nominate  such  individuals. 
In  addition,  the  House  amendment  would 
effect  changes  in  the  sUtute  related  to 
academy  nominations  from  the  Panama 
Canal  to  reflect  the  change  in  the  title  of 
the  governing  authority. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
visions. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
i4ppoint77v«nt  of  citizens  of  Northern  Mari- 
ana  Islands   as   commissioned   officers 
(sec.  1006) 
The  House  amendment  conUined  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1024)  that  would  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment ot  citizens  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  as  commissioned  officers,  as  par- 
ticipants  In   the  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  program,  and  as  participants 
In   the   Armed   Forces   Health   Professions 
Scholarship  Program. 

The  Senate  bill  conUined  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Transfer  of  Public  Health  Service  officers  to 
other  uniformed  services  (sec.  1007) 
The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
184)  that  would  authorize  the  transfer  of  of- 
ficers from  the  PubUc  Health  Service  to  the 
other  uniformed  services  and  would  allow 
service  in  the  Public  Health  Service  to  be 
credited  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
grade  at  appointment,  separation  pay  and 
retirement. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  1022)  that  would  clarify 
that  the  crediting  of  service  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  would  apply  to  individuals 
regardless  of  the  date  of  their  transfer. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Waiver  of  age  requirement  for  appointment 
as  commissioned  officers 
Current  law  requires  that  an  individual 
must  be  able  to  complete  20  years  of  com- 
missioned service  by  age  55  In  order  to  be 
appointed  as  a  regular  officer. 

The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
186)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  to  waive  the  age  re- 
striction. Such  a  waiver  could  only  be  made 
for  exceptional  or  unusual  circumstances 
and  because  the  skill  of  the  individual  was 
needed  by  the  miliUry  service. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Constructive  service  credit  for  certain  Navy 
doctors  and  dentists 


The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
189)  that  would  direct  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Navy  to  convene  boards  to  review  the 
records  of  Navy  medical  and  dental  officers 
and  grant  constructive  service  credit  for 
prior  service  and  professional  experience  to 
the  extent  that  such  credit  had  been  grant- 
ed to  similarly  situated  officers  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force. 

The  House  amendment  conUined  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

A  study  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  service  records  of  a  represenUtive 
sample  of  Navy  medical  and  dental  officers 
in  comparison  to  the  service  records  of  a 
similar  group  of  Army  and  Air  Force  medi- 
cal and  denUl  officers  indicates  that  there 
was  not  an  Inequity  with  respect  to  those 
Navy  officers  appointed  prior  to  September 
11.  1979. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  different 
procedures  were  followed  by  the  services  in 
awarding  constructive  credit  to  various 
groups  of  officers  prior  to  the  enactment  of 


Public  Law  96-513.  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel   Management    Act    (DOPMA).    The 
conferees    want    to    ensure    that    DOPMA 
solved  this  problem.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is,  therefore,  directed  to  review  the 
implemenUtion  of  DOPMA  to  determine 
whether  constructive  credit  is  being  applied 
equiUbly  by  the  services  and  to  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  by 
January   15.   1984.  on  the  ImplemenUtion 
methodology  and  any  administrative  or  leg- 
islative changes  that  may  be  required  to 
ensure  uniform  application. 
Part  B— Reserve  Component  Management 
Bonuses  for  enlistments,  reenlistm.enta,  and 
extensions  of  service  in  elements  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  other  than  the  Selected 
Reserve  (sec.  1011) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
134)  that  would  authorize  enlistment  and 
reenltstment  bonuses  for  members  of  the 
Individual    Ready    Reserve    during    fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  The  maximum  enlist- 
ment lK>nus  would  be  limited  to  $1,000  for  a 
direct  enlistment  In  combat  or  combat  sup- 
port skills.  The  reenllstment  bonus  would  be 
limited  to  $900  for  an  reelistment  in  combat 
or  combat  support  skills. 

The  House  amendment  conUins  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  would  limit  the  amount  authorized  for 
such  bonuses  to  $12  million  during  fiscal 
year  1984. 

EitCTision  of  medical  and  dental  care  for  re- 
servists (sec.  1012) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
136)  that  would  authorize  medical  and 
dental  coverage  under  the  military  health 
care  system  for  Injury  incurred  or  aggravat- 
ed while  the  reservist  was  traveling  to  or 
from  inactive  duty  for  training. 

The  House  amendment  conUlns  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
exclude  coverage  in  the  case  of  gross  negli- 
gence or  member  misconduct. 

The  conferees  emphasize  that  in  adminis- 
tering this  authority  the  Department  of  De- 
fense issue  regulations  that  ensure  that  eli- 
gibility for  coverage  is  restricted  to  those  In- 
stances where  the  travel  is  limited  to  the 
most  direct  route  and  is  clearly  related  to 
the  requirement  for  training. 


Test  program  on  limited  use  of  commissary 
stores  by  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve (sec.  1013) 

Section  1020  of  the  Senate  bUl  would 
direct  the  Department  of  Defense  to  con- 
duct a  test  program  in  one  or  more  areas  of 
the  United  States  in  which  Selected  Reserv- 
ists would  be  allowed,  at  their  convenience, 
up  to  14  commissary  visite  each  year.  Select- 
ed Reservists  would  earn  one  commissary 
visit  for  every  day  of  active  duty  for  train- 
ing they  perform.  Reservlste  would  then  be 
eligible  to  use  commissaries  in  the  same 
manner  they  use  exchanges.  Results  of  the 
test  would  be  provided  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  by  June  1.  1984. 

The  House  amendment  Included  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  reporting  date  to  September 
30.  1984. 
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Grade  determination  for  persons  receiving 
orisnnal  appointments  as  reserve  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Isec.  1014) 

Current  law  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  physicians  in  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of 
captain  if  they  have  at  least  seven  years  of 
service  credit.  Generally  speaking,  such  indi- 
viduals only  receive  four  years  of  construc- 
tive credit  and.  therefore,  must  be  appoint- 
ed in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
140D)  that  would  authorize  the  initial  ap- 
pointment of  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve 
medical  officers  with  less  than  seven  years 
of  service  credit  in  the  grade  of  captain. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  authority  to  two  years. 

The  conferees  noted  that  the  IDepartment 
of  E>efense  is  presently  considering  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  substantially  revise  and  re- 
structure the  reserve  officer  personnel  man- 
agement system.  The  conferees  intend  that 
this  provision  be  further  reviewed  during 
Congressional  deliberations  on  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act,  when 
submitted  to  Congress,  and  consequently, 
recommended  only  two-year  authority. 

Prornotion  of  certain  Reserve  officers  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  (sec.  1015) 

Under  current  law.  an  Army  Reserve  offi- 
cer serving  for  a  short  tour  on  active  duty 
may  not  accept  a  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade  received  under  the  reserve  promotion 
system. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
140 A)  that  would  authorize  Army  Reserve 
officers  who  are  serving  on  active  duty  to 
accept  such  a  promotion. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  authority  under  the  provision 
to  two  years. 

The  conferees  noted  that  the  Department 
of  E>efense  is  presently  considering  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  substantially  revise  and  re- 
structure the  reserve  officer  personnel  man- 
agment  system.  The  conferees  intend  that 
this  provision  l)e  further  reviewed  during 
Congressional  deliberations  on  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act.  when 
submitted  to  Congress,  and.  consequently, 
recommended  only  two-year  temporary  au- 
thority. 

The  conferees  further  intend  that  the  au- 
thority provided  only  apply  in  those  circum- 
stances where  the  pay  grade  of  the  position 
in  which  the  individual  is  serving  on  active 
duty  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  pay 
grade  to  which  the  individual  would  be  pro- 
moted. 

Determining  years  of  service  for  transfer  to 
the  retired  reserve  (sec.  1016) 

Current  law  requires  the  transfer  of  re- 
serve officers  to  the  retired  reserve  if  they 
have  not  been  promoted  to  specific  grades 
by  the  time  they  have  completed  specified 
years  of  service.  The  years  of  service  used 
include  those  years  of  constructive  credit 
awarded  to  an  officer  for  experience  and 
education. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
140C)  that  would  exclude  constructive 
credit  for  experience  and  education  from 
being  used  to  determine  years  of  service  for 
mandatory  transfer  to  the  retired  reserve. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 


IMI 


The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  authority  for  the  provision  to 
two  years. 

The  conferees  noted  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  presently  considering  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  substantially  revise  and  re- 
structure the  reserve  officer  personnel  man- 
agement system.  The  conferees  intend  that 
this  provision  be  further  reviewed  during 
Congressional  deliberations  on  the  Reserve 
Office  Personnel  Management  Act,  when 
submitted  to  Congress,  and,  consequently, 
recommended  only  two-year  temporary  au- 
thority. 

Authority  to  order  retired  members  of  Re- 
serve components  to  active  duty  (sec. 
1017) 

Current  law  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  recall  retired 
regular  members  to  active  duty. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1403)  that  would  authorize  the  recall  of  re- 
tired reservists  who  have  completed  20  or 
more  years  of  active  service. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Authority  to  permit  retired  enlisted  members 
of  the  regular  components  to  be  placed 
voluntarily  in  the  Ready  Reserve  (sec. 
1018) 

Under  current  law  retired  regular  enlisted 
members  may  not  continue  to  be  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  when  their  total 
(active  plus  retired)  service  equals  30  years. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
140E)  that  would  permit  certain  qualified 
retired  regular  enlisted  members  voluntarily 
to  remain  in  the  Ready  Reserve  beyond  30 
years  of  total  service. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Validation  of  certain  Army  appointments 
made  in  grades  above  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  (sec.  1019) 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Defense  Of- 
ficer Personnel  Management  Act  (Public 
Law  95-513).  constructive  credit  could  be 
awarded  to  reserve  officers  based  on  educa- 
tion and  experience.  The  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  substantially  re- 
stricted the  application  of  constructive 
credit.  The  Army  continued  even  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  to  award  construc- 
tive credit  to  certain  individuals  in  the  re- 
serve components.  Upon  discovering  its 
error,  the  Army  terminated  these  appoint- 
ments and  provided  the  individuals  the  op- 
portunity to  accept  appointment  as  a  second 
lieutenant  or  to  return  to  the  status  they 
held  prior  to  the  appointment. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
140F)  that  would  allow  these  reservists  to  be 
reappointed  to  the  higher  grade  even 
though  the  Army  was  not  authorized  to 
offer  that  appointment. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  extended 
period  of  time  between  the  enactment  of 
the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  and  its  effective  date  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  implement  correctly  its  provi- 
sions. The  conferees  find  the  Army  ex- 
tremely negligent  in  its  inability  to  imple- 
ment the  law  properly.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
extraordinary  burden  placed  on  the  affected 
individuals,  the  conferees  would  not  have 
agreed  to  rectify  the  Army's  obvious  error. 


Retention  of  passed-over  reserve  officers 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
140)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  retain  in  an 
active  status  reserve  officers  in  pay  grades 
0-2  and  0-3  who  have  twice  failed  selection 
for  promotion. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Part  C— Othek  Personnel  Management 
Provisions 

Authority  of  President  to  suspend  certain 
laws  relating  to  promotion,  retirement, 
and  separation  (sec.  1021) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

138)  that  would  authorize  the  President, 
during  a  time  of  crisis  or  national  emergen- 
cy, to  extend  the  enlistment  or  appointment 
of  essential  regular  and  reserve  personnel 
serving  on  active  duty  regardless  of  the 
normal  separation  dates  for  those  individ- 
uals. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

Authority  to  increase  total  initial  term  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  (sec.  1022) 

Current  law  requires  a  military  service  ob- 
ligation of  6  years,  active  and  reserve,  for  all 
members  who  enter  the  military. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

139)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  increase  the  military  service  obli- 
gation by  up  to  2  years  for  a  total  of  8  years. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  outlining  in  detail  the 
program  developed  by  the  department  to 
ensure  that  members  of  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  remain  proficient  in  their 
military  skills  during  their  service  in  the  In- 
dividual Ready  Reserve. 

Variable  terms  for  enlistments  and  reenlist- 
ments  in  regular  components  (sec.  1023) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
182)  that  would  grant  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  services  the  authority  to  establish 
enlistments  or  reenlistments  of  durations 
between  two  and  six  years  instead  of  only 
whole  year  increments  of  two,  three,  four, 
five  or  six  years. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  1025). 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Authority  of  President  to  order  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  to  actfve  duty 

The  President  currently  is  authorized  to 
order  up  to  100.000  selected  reservists  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  90  days. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
137)  that  would  extend  this  call-up  author- 
ity from  90  days  to  180  days. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

Extension  of  period  during  which  certain 

accumulated   leave   may   be    used    (sec. 

1031) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

185)  that  would  extend  the  period  of  time 

during  which  accrued  leave  in  excess  of  60 

days  (which  was  earned  while  in  a  deployed 

status)  may  be  used.  It  would  allow  use  of 

such  leave  until  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal 


year  after  the  year  in  which  the  leave  was 
earned.  The  change  would  be  applied  retro- 
actively to  leave  accured  after  September 
30,  1980. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Fee  for  veterinary  services  (sec.  1033) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1054)  that  would  require  a  $10  fee 
for  each  visit  by  a  privately-owned  pet  to  a 
military  veterinarian. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 

making  the  provision  effective  October  1, 

1984.  rather  than  October  1,  1983. 

Extension  of  pilot  Department  of  Defense 

educational  assistance  loan  repayment 

program  (sec.  1034) 

The  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  Public  Law  96-342,  authorized  a 
test  of  the  foregiveness  of  a  portion  of 
Higher  Education  Act  loans  for  individuals 
who  enlist  in  the  armed  forces.  The  author- 
ity for  this  program  expires  on  September 
30,  1983. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1052)  that  would  extend  the  au- 
thority for  this  program  for  an  additional 
year  until  September  30,  1984. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  XI— NATO  AND  RELATED 
MATTERS 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  defense 
cooperative  programs  (sec.  1101) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
191)  that  directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
carry  out  commitments  of  the  United  States 
under  the  United  States-German  Wartime 
Host  Nation  Support  Agreement  of  April  15, 
1982,  and  under  the  I>repositioned  Materiel 
Configured  in  Unit  Sets  (POMCUS)  pro- 
gram by  December  31,  1988.  The  Senate 
provision  further  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  include  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  a  status  report  on 
the  implementation  of  these  programs,  an 
assessment  of  whether  the  NATO  allies  are 
doing  their  fair  share  under  these  programs, 
and  whether  the  readiness  of  the  reserve 
components  is  adversely  affected  by  these 
programs. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Although  fully  supporting  the  Wartime 
Host  Nation  Support  and  POMCUS  pro- 
grams, the  House  conferees  believed  that  es- 
tablishing a  date  certain  for  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  these  programs  was  unduly  re- 
strictive given  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  less  than  full  control  over  these  cooper- 
ative programs.  The  conferees  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  replace  a  date  certain  for  full 
implementation  of  these  programs  with  "by 
the  earliest  practicable  date." 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Report    on     allied     contributions     to     the 
common  defense  (sec.  1102) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  192)  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  NATO  allies  and  Japan  should  in- 
crease their  contributions  to  the  common 
defense  to  levels  more  commensurate  with 
their  economic  resources  and  with  their 
commitments  to  Increase  their  defense 
spending.  The  Senate  bill  also  required  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  a  fourth 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  allied  con- 
tributions   to    the   common    defense.    The 


House  amendment  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  505)  with  a  similar  statement  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  but  no  reporting  require- 
ments. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  substitute,  with  a 
technical  change.  House  amendment  section 
505(a)(4)  for  Section  192(a)(3)  of  the  Senate 
bill.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to  recom- 
mend deletion  of  Section  192  (c)(1)(H)  from 
the  Senate  provision  that  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  provide  six  year  esti- 
mates of  Japanese  financial  resources,  mili- 
tary procurement  and  programs  required  by 
the  Government  of  Japan  to  produce  an  en- 
hanced level  of  defense  capability  in  Japan 
by  1990. 

In  addition  to  the  reporting  requirements 
in  Sec.  1102,  the  conferees  direct  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  provide  a  description 
of  those  United  States  forces  stationed  in 
Japan  whose  forward  development  in  Japan 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  defending  that 
nation,  as  opposed  to  those  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  whose  primary  mission  is  to 
contribute  to  the  defense  of  other  nations  in 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  regions  whose 
security  is  of  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Limitation  on  number  of  military  personnel 
stationed  in  Europe  (sec.  1103) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
193)  that  would  limit  the  number  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  ashore  in  European  member  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  on  September  30,  1984,  to  315,600. 
That  number  could  be  increased  to  320,000 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were  to  provide 
certain  certification  and  reports  concerning 
NATO-related  activities.  In  either  case,  the 
limitation  would  exempt  not  more  than 
2,600  military  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile  or  the  Per- 
shing II  Missile  programs.  The  limitations 
could  also  be  exceeded  if  the  President  were 
to  determine  and  certify  to  Congress  that 
overriding  national  interests  so  required. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical 
amendment  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
vision. 

Report  on  improvements  of  NATO  conven- 
tional forces  (sec.  1104) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  194)  requiring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  a  comprehensive  report  and 
plan  for  improving  NATO  conventional  de- 
fense capabilities.  Sec.  194  also  required 
that  the  President  and  the  Conunander-in- 
Chief,  Allied  Forces  Europe,  separately 
submit  their  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing NATO's  conventional  defense.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  recommend  technical 
amendments  to  the  Senate  provision  that 
delay  the  repwrting  requirements  to  May  1, 
1984,  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  and  to 
June  1,  1984,  for  the  President. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Report  on  the  nuclear  posture  of  NATO  (sec. 
1105) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  195)  requiring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  conduct  a  study  of  the  tactical  nu- 
clear posture  of  NATO  and  to  report  to  the 
Conunittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
and  Senate  by  March  1,  1984  on  the  results 
of  such  study.  The  Senate  provision  also  re- 
quired the  I>resident  to  submit  by  April  1. 


1984,  a  report  to  the  Congress  containing 
his  views  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
study  and  report,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  study  and 
report  that  he  considers  appropriate.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  reconunend  technics 
amendments  to  the  Senate  provision  that 
delay  the  reporting  requirements  until  May 
1,  1984,  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
until  June  1,  1984,  for  the  President. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Report  on  combat- to- support  ratio  of  United 
States  Forces  in  Europe  in  support  of 
NATO  (sec.  1106) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  196)  requiring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  Senate 
by  May  1,  1984,  analyzing  past,  current  and 
projected  ratios  between  combat,  combat 
support,  combat  service  support  and  non- 
combat  components  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  U.S.  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in 
Europe  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  also  required 
to  recommend  any  changes  needed  to  im- 
prove the  balance  between  combat  and  sup- 
port forces  in  the  future.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  recommend  technical 
amendments  to  the  Senate  provision  to  clar- 
ify its  intent. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Report  on  United  States  expenditures  in 
support  of  NATO  (sec.  1107) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
(Sec.  197)  requiring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  report  to  Congress  by  June  1,  1984, 
on  U.S.  expenditures,  by  specific  categories, 
in  support  of  NATO.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Financial  Matters 
Transfer  authority  (sec.  1201) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1101)  that  would  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  an  authorization  made  available  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  Authorization 
Act  to  any  other  authorization  made  avail- 
able in  the  Act  only  upon  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  a  trans- 
fer were  in  the  national  interest.  The  au- 
thority to  transfer  could  only  be  used  to 
provide  authorization  for  higher  priority 
items  than  the  items  from  which  authoriza- 
tion was  transferred  and  could  not  be  used 
to  provide  authorization  for  an  item  that 
was  denied  authorization  by  the  Congress. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  required 
to  promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  trans- 
fers. The  total  amount  of  transfers  would  be 
limited  to  $1.5  billion. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  believe  that  transfer  au- 
thority Is  necessary  to  permit  efficient  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  procure- 
ment, research  and  development  or  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  is  prohibited  by  law 
(section  138  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code) 
unless  such  funds  have  been  previously  au- 
thorized. Transfer  authority  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  act  promptly  to 
continue  the  efficient  conduct  of  activities 
authorized  by  this  Act  wlthut  obtaining 
prior  legislative  authorization. 
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Under  the  authorization  for  Operation 
and  Maintenance  In  Title  IV  of  the  House 
amendment,  tranafer  of  authorizations  be- 
tween subdlvUlona  (budget  activities)  of 
each  Operation  and  Maintenance  major  ac- 
count could  only  have  been  accomplished  as 
provided  in  section  1101  of  the  House 
amendment. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  which  did  not  sub- 
divide the  authorization  within  Operation 
and  Maintenance  major  accounts,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  have  been  able  to 
shift  authorizations  between  subdivisions 
(budget  activities)  of  an  Operation  and 
Maintenance  major  account. 

Although  the  conferees  adopted  the 
format  of  the  House  amendment,  specifying 
the  authorization  of  budget  activities  within 
the  Operation  and  Maintenance  major  ac- 
counts in  Title  III  of  the  conference  report, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  continue  to  have  the  same 
flexlbdlty  to  shift  authorization  within  Op- 
eration and  Malntentuice  major  accounts 
that  would  have  existed  under  the  format  of 
authorization  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  confer- 
ees, therefore,  included  subsection  1201(d) 
to  explicitly  allow  iinrestrlcted  transfers  be- 
tween subdivisions  (budget  activities)  of 
each  Operation  and  Maintenance  major  ac- 
count. Subsection  1201(d)  would  not,  howev- 
er, permit  unrestricted  transfers  l)etween 
major  account  titles  such  as  a  transfer  from 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army  to  Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance.  Navy;  such  trans- 
fers could  only  be  made  utilizing  the  au- 
thority that  would  be  provided  in  the  other 
subsections  of  section  1201. 

Under  agreements  that  have  evolved  over 
the  years,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  con- 
sulted with  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  about  realign- 
ments of  defense  programs  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  authorization  and  appro- 
priation. This  process,  itnown  as  reprogram- 
ming.  has  worked  well.  The  conferees  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  use  the  transfer 
authority  that  would  be  authorized  in  this 
section  pursuant  to  the  procedures  govern- 
ing reprogramming. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Long-term  lease  and  charter  of  aircraft  and 
naval  veuela  faec.  1202) 

The  Senate  bill  Included  a  provision  (sec. 
1001)  that  would  require  that  the  lease  of  a 
naval  vessel  or  aircraft  be  authorized  in  law 
If  the  lease  were  for  a  long  term  or  if  it  in- 
volved a  substantial  termination  liability. 
The  Senate  provision  would  also: 

(1)  require  that  any  authorization  request 
for  a  lease  of  a  naval  vessel  or  aircraft  in- 
clude a  financial  analysis,  including  lost  tax 
revenues,  comparing  lease  with  purchase  of 
the  vessel  or  aircraft; 

(2)  require  that  a  financial  analysis  ac- 
companying an  authorization  request  for  a 
lease  be  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  that  they 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  their 
review  within  45  days; 

(3)  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
include  the  capital-hire  portion  of  the  cost 
of  a  lease  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft  within  the 
request  for  procurement; 

(4)  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  Jointly  issue  guidelines 
for  determining  under  what  circumstances 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  utilize 
lease  arrangement*  for  aircraft  or  vessels 
rather  than  directly  procuring  such  aircraft 
or  vessels; 


(5)  prohibit  use  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  contained  in  this 
act  to  indemnify  any  person  under  the 
terms  of  any  contract  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  on  or  after  June  14.  1983,  for 
any  amount  paid  or  due  by  any  person  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  any  liabUity  arising 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  amended,  or  to  pay  any  attorney  fees  in 
connection  with  such  contract; 

(6)  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  which 
lists  all  leases,  charters,  service  contracts  or 
conditional  sales  the  term  of  which  Is  one 
year  or  longer,  for  major  items  of  defense 
equipment; 

(7)  prohibit  leases  in  excess  of  three  years 
for  vessels,  aircraft  or  vehicles  if  the  lease 
includes  a  termination  liability  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  the  original  value  unless  the 
Congress  has  specifically  provided  budget 
authority  for  the  obligation  of  10  percent  of 
such  termination  liability;  and 

(8)  provide  that  nothing  in  the  section 
shall  impede  or  affect  the  ability  of  the 
Navy  to  proceed  to  acquire  the  use  of  the 
TAKX  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  and 
the  T-5  tankers  in  accordance  with  leases 
entered  Into  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1102)  that  would  require  authori- 
zation in  law  for  the  acquisition  of  a  naval 
vessel,  or  the  services  of  a  naval  vessel,  by 
lease  or  by  a  service  contract  if  the  lease  or 
service  contract  would  be  for  a  long  term  or 
If,  under  the  contract,  the  United  SUtes 
would  have  a  substantial  termination  liabil- 
ity. Section  1102  would  also  require  that  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  be  notified  30  days  in  advance  of 
the  issuance  of  a  request  for  proposal  (RFP) 
and  the  issuance  of  a  contract  for  a  long 
term  lease  or  service  contract  for  a  naval 
vessel. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  require  authoriza- 
tion in  law  for  the  acquisition  of  an  aircraft 
or  naval  vessel,  or  the  services  of  an  aircraft 
or  naval  vessel,  by  lease  or  by  a  service  con- 
tract If  the  lease  or  service  contract  would 
be  for  a  long  term  or  if,  under  the  contract, 
the  United  SUtes  would  have  a  substantial 
termination  liability.  The  provision  would 
also  require  that  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtives  be  notified  30 
days  in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  a  con- 
tract and  notified  of  the  issuance  of  a  re- 
quest for  proposal  (RFP)  for  a  long  term 
lease  or  service  contract  for  an  aircraft  or 
naval  vessel. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that: 

(1)  Whenever  a  request  is  submitted  to 
Congress  for  the  authorization  of  the  lease 
of  an  aircraft  or  naval  vessel,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  with  that  request 
an  analysis  of  the  cost  to  the  United  SUtes 
(Including  lost  Ux  revenues)  of  any  such 
lease  arrangement  compared  with  the  cost 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  direct  procurement 
of  the  aircraft  or  naval  vessel  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

Any  such  analysis  shall  be  reviewed  and 
evaluated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  within  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  request  and  analysis  are 
submitted  to  Congress.  The  Director  and 
Secretary  shall  conduct  such  review  and 
evaluation  on  the  basis  of  the  guidelines 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  act  and  shall  report 


to  the  Congress  in  writing  on  the  results  of 
their  review  and  evaluation  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
45  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  request 
and  analysis  are  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  Whenever  a  request  is  submitted  to 
Congress  for  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  long- 
term  lease  of  aircraft  or  naval  vessels  au- 
thorized under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense— 

(A)  shall  indicate  In  the  request  what  por- 
tion of  the  requested  funds  is  attribuUble 
to  capital-hire;  and 

(B)  shall  reflect  such  portion  in  the  appro- 
priate procurement  account  in  the  request. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  issue  Jointly  guidelines  for 
determining  under  what  circumstances  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  use  lease  ar- 
rangements for  aircraft  and  naval  vessels 
rather  than  directly  procuring  such  aircraft 
and  vessels. 

(4)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization conUined  in  this  Act  may  not  be 
used  to  Indemnify  any  person  under  the 
terms  of  a  contract  entered  Into  with  the 
United  SUtes  for  a  lease  that  is  authorized 
under  this  section— 

(A)  for  any  amount  paid  or  due  by  any 
person  to  the  United  States  for  any  liability 
arising  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954:  or 

(B)  to  pay  any  attorney  fees  In  connection 
with  such  contract. 

(5)  At  the  same  time  that  the  President 
submits  the  budget  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  the  Secretary  of  I>efense  shall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
<»nceming  leases. 

(6)  During  fiscal  year  1984  obligation  of 
funds  for  a  lease  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion that  Includes  a  termination  liability  In 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  original  purchase 
value  of  the  vessel,  aircraft  or  vehicle  is  pro- 
hibited unless  Congress  has  specifically  pro- 
vided budget  authority  for  the  obligation  of 
10  percent  of  such  termination  liability. 

(7)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impede  or 
affect  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  proceed  to  acquire  the  use  of  thir- 
teen T-AKX  class  Maritime  Prepositioning 
Ships  and  the  use  of  five  new  T-5  tankers  in 
accordance  with  the  long  term  charter  ar- 
rangements negotiated  by  the  Navy  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  promptly  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenUtives  any  contract  to  lease  if 
such  contract: 

(1)  is  entered  into  between  June  14,  1983. 
and  the  effective  date  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  would  provide  for  Indemnification  of 
Federal  Ux  liability  of  any  person  or  would 
provide  for  indemnification  of  attorneys' 
fees. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Independent  cost  estimates  of  major  defense 
acQuisition  programs  (sec.  1203 J 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1005)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  consider  an  Independent  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  a  major  defense  acquisi- 
tion program,  as  defined  in  section 
139a(aKl)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
before  the  Secretary  may  approve  full-scale 
engineering  development  or  production  and 
deployment  of  such  program.  The  provision 


would  also  require  the  President  to  submit, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year  1985  De- 
fense Department  budget  request,  a  report 
on  the  use  of  independent  cost  estimates 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
Conmilttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
The  report  must  provide  Information  on 
how  frequently  independent  estimates  were 
used  in  making  decisions  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment's fiscal  year  1985  budget  and  iden- 
tify any  E>epartment  initiatives  designed  to 
encourage  more  effective  use  of  Independ- 
ent cost  estimates.  The  provision  would  also 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  ensure  that 
adequate  personnel  and  resources  are  made  , 
available  to  organizations  or  offices  charged 
with  developing  or  assessing  Independent  es- 
timates of  the  costs  of  major  defense  acqui- 
sition programs. 

The  House  amendment  conUined  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments  to 
extend  the  reporting  date  to  May  1,  1984, 
and  to  change  the  reporting  official  from 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Requirement  of  authorisation  of  appropria- 
tions for   working   capital  funds    (sec. 
1204) 
Section   1109  of  the   House   amendment 
would  amend  section   2208(d)  of  title   10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  annual 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  working  capital  funds  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
One-year  extension  of  test  program  to  au- 
thorize price  differential  to  relieve  eco- 
nomic dislocations  (sec.  12051 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1008)  that  would  provide  for  a  one-year  ex- 
tension of  the  test  program  that  allows  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  to  pay  a  2.2-per- 
cent price  differential  to  award  non-fuel 
contracts  to  a  firm  that  will  perform  in  a 
labor-surplus  area.  The  test  program  is  an 
exception  to  section  2392  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Maybank  Amendment,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  pay  a  price 
differential  in  order  to  award  a  contract  in 
an  area  of  high  unemplojmient. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  1124);  however,  it  would 
make  the  test  program  permanent  and  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  the  total  value  of  the 
contracts  that  could  be  awarded  under  the 
program  to  $7  billion  per  year. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  one-year  exten- 
sion of  the  program  and  to  delete  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  bill  deUiling  the  infor- 
mation to  be  included  in  the  yearly  report 
by  Defense  Logistics  Agency  on  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  program.  The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment. 
Authorization  of  funds  for  upgrading 
COCOM  logistical  support  (sec.  1206J 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1010)  that  would  allow  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reprogram  up  to  $2  million  avail- 
able during  fiscal  year  1984  for  upgrading 
and  Improving  the  logistical  support  of  the 
International  Coordinating  Committee 
(COCOM)  in  order  to  strengthen  the  con- 
trol of  exported  technology  and  equipment 
to  certain  countries  by  the  United  States 
and  cerUln  of  its  allies. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 


The  House  retiedes. 
Reduction  in  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain intelligence  activities 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1025)  that  would  Impose  a  $100  million  gen- 
eral reduction  in  the  amounts  authorized 
for  certain  Intelligence  activities.  The  House 
amendment  conUined  no  similar  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Part  B— Department  or  Defense 
Management  Matters 
Establishment  of  Defense  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation;  reporting 
reguircTnents  (sec.  1211 J 
Section  1030G  of  the  Senate  bill  and  sec- 
tion 1113  of  the  House  amendment  would 
provide  for  establishment  of  an  official  re- 
sponsible for  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion (OT<ScE)  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
combine  the  Senate  and  House  provisions. 

The  resulting  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  would  be  the  principal 
OT&E  official  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  OT&E.  The  conferees 
intend  the  Director  to  be  responsible  for 
policy  formulation,  evaluation,  and  over- 
sight with  status  and  duties  comparable  to 
an  assistant  secretary  of  defense.  The  con- 
ferees also  intend  the  Director  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  other  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials below  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Director  should  not  be  circumscribed  in  any 
way  by  other  officials  In  carrying  out  his 
duties.  He  will  report  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  but  should  keep  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Development  in- 
formed of  his  activities. 

The  Director  would  be  required  to  origi- 
nate three  types  of  reports;  the  conferees 
agreed  on  legislative  language  ensuring  that 
designated  Congressional  committees  re- 
ceive those  reports  in  precisely  the  same 
form  and  with  precisely  the  same  content  as 
those  reports  are  originally  submitted  by 
the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
though  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
apt>end  comments  to  the  report. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Director  to  safe- 
guard the  integrity  of  operational  testing 
and  evaluation  in  general  and  with  respect 
to  specific  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams. He  would  be  empowered  to  prescribe 
policies  and  procedures,  to  advise  on  budget- 
ary matters  including  test  facilities  and 
equipment,  to  monitor  and  review  all  oper- 
ational testing  and  evaluation  in  the  De- 
partment, to  act  as  prior  approval  authority 
for  operational  test  and  evaluation  plans 
and  funding  for  each  major  defense  acquisi- 
tion program,  and  to  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  operational  testing  and  evaluation  as  a 
precondition  to  the  final  decision  to  proceed 
with  a  major  defense  acquisition  program 
beyond  low-rate  initial  production. 

Conferees  agreed  that  "low-rate  initial 
production "  means  the  production  of  a 
system  in  limited  quantity  to  be  used  in 
operational  test  and  evaluation  for  verifica- 
tion of  production  engineering  and  design 
maturity  and  to  establish  a  production  base 
prior  to  a  decision  to  proceed  with  produc- 
tion. 

The  Senate  bill  also  conUined  a  provision 
(sec.  1027)  that  would  make  the  production 
of  weapon  systems  that  have  not  successful- 
ly completed  operational  testing  contingent 
on  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
Congress.  The  House  amendment  conUined 
other  reporting  requirements  in  section 
1113.  The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  re- 
porting requirements  for  the  Director  of 


Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  contained 
In  section  1113  of  the  House  amendment. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  regard  to  section 
1027. 

Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  (sec.  1212) 
Section  1011  of  the  Senate  bill  and  section 
1114  of  the  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision  to  amend  section  136.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  additional 
assistant  secretary  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  four  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  one  for  Command, 
Control,  Communications  and  Intelligence, 
one  for  Reserve  Affairs,  and  two  whose 
duties  were  not  designated,  one  assistant 
secreUry  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  one  assistant  secreUry  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  The  House  amendment 
differed  in  that  it  authorized  only  three  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  revised 
the  language  of  section  136. 

The  House  recedes  regarding  the  number 
of   Assistant  Secretaries   of   Defense.   The 
Senate  recedes  regarding  the  language  of 
section  136,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Amendment  to  make  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Policy  Council  (sec.  1213) 
The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
1015)  that  would  make  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  a  statutory  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council,  as  are  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  House  amendment  conUined  no  simi- 
lar provision;  the  House,  however,  passed  a 
bill  (H.R.  1692)  on  May  3.  1983.  which  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  recedes. 
5  percent  across-the-board  reduction  in 
headquarters  stcjf  (sec.  1214) 
The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
188)  that  would  require  that  in  fiscal  year 
1984  the  number  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  assigned  to  management  head- 
quarters and  headquarters  support  activities 
In  the  mlliUry  departments  and  the  defense 
agencies  be  reduced  by  five  percent  and  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be 
reduced  by  10  percent.  Personnel  assigned 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  and  Intelligence 
community  activities  would  be  excluded. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (section  504)  that  would  require  a  re- 
duction of  500  military  personnel  from 
headquarters  staffs  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, defense  agencies,  commands  and 
other  components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  a  reduction  in  headquarters  per- 
sonnel equal  to  five  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1984  budget  request  for 
such  personnel.  The  reduction  would  be  al- 
located by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  allo- 
cated an  equiUble  proportion. 
Regulations  relating  to  increases  in  prices 
for  spare  parts  and  replacement  equip- 
ment (sec.  1215) 
The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
1030E)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  Issue  regulations  relating  to  in- 
creases in  prices  for  spare  parts  and  replace- 
ment equipment.  The  regulations  required 
cerUin  contracting  office  certifications 
before  spare  parts  or  replacement  equip- 
ment can  be  purchased  when  the  price  of 
such    parts    or    equipment    has    increased 
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beyond  thresholds  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  change  the  recipient 
of  the  contracting  officer  certifications  from 
the  "head  of  the  procuring  agency"  to  the 
"head  of  the  procuring  activity."  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  delete  a  requirement 
for  a  period  of  public  comment  for  these  in- 
ternal regulations.  The  regulations  would  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives prior  to  their  implementation. 
Report  on  management  of  spare  parts  fsec. 
1216) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provison  (sec. 
1028)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  an  interim 
report  by  September  15.  1983.  on  the  status 
of  efforts  within  the  Department  of  De 
fense  to  monitor,  control  and  correct  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  acquisition  of  spare 
parts. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  com- 
prehensive statistical  reporting  requirement 
(sec.  1112)  that  would  subsume  the  less  de- 
tailed Senate  provision,  with  the  exception 
of  a  Senate  requirement  that  the  report  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  extent  of  overcharg 
ing  on  spare  parts  and  shortages  of  spare 
parts.  In  addition,  the  House  amendment 
contained  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  policies  and  procedures  to 
achieve  a  long-term  solution  to  problems  re- 
lated to  excessive  costs  of  the  long  lead 
times  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  inti- 
tial  and  replenishment  of  spare  parts. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  add  a  new  provi 
sion  requiring  an  analysis  of  the  extent  of 
overcharging  on  spare  parts  and  shortages 
of  spare  parts,  delete  the  requirement  to 
report  on  the  status  of  efforts  to  automate 
the  procurement  process;  delete  the  detailed 
statistical  reporting  by  various  acquisition 
methods  contained  in  section  U12(b)  of  the 
House  amendment  and  the  requirement  to 
continue  to  compile  information  to  prepare 
such  reports  in  fiscal  year  1984;  delete  the 
requirement  to  report  on  the  cost  of  spares 
and  data  rights  on  major  systems  approved 
after  January  1.  1980;  and  make  three  tech- 
nical changes. 

Authority  to  Withhold  from  public  disclosure 
certain  technical  data  (sec.  1217) 
The  Senate  bill  conUined  a  provision  (sec. 
1024)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  withhold  from  public  disclosure 
certain  unclassified  technical  data  in  the 
possession  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  With  certain  specif- 
ic exceptions,  this  authority  would  apply  to 
such  data  if  they  could  not  be  exported  law- 
fuly  outside  the  United  SUtes  without  an 
approval,  authorization,  or  license  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.  C.  App..  2401-2420)  or  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2751  et  seq).  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  issue  imple- 
menting regulations  that  would  be  subject 
to  a  period  of  public  comment.  The  regula- 
tions must  address,  among  other  things,  re- 
leases of  technical  data  to  allies  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  to  qualified  U.S.  contrac- 
tors for  use  in  performing  U.S.  government 
contracts. 

The    House    amendment    contained    no 
simlar  provision. 


The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  conferees  note  that  the  provision  would 
apply  to  certain  unclassified,  technical  date 
that  do  not  meet  the  standards  or  classifica- 
tion under  the  pertinent  Executive  Order. 
The  conferees  stress  that  nothing  in  this 
provision  is  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  com- 
petitive bidding  on  U.S.  government  con- 
tracU.  As  noted  above,  the  implementing 
regulations  must  address  the  release  of  data 
to  qualified  U.S.  contractors  for  use  in  per- 
forming U.S.  government  contracts. 

The  conferees  direct  that  copies  of  those 
regulations  be  forwarded  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  the  period 
of  public  comment  but  30  days  before  the 
regulations  would  go  Into  effect.  This  will 
permit  the  committees  to  ensure  that,   in 
drafting  such  regulations,  the  Secretary  has 
given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  data 
needs  of  qualified  U.S.  contractors  that  are 
small  business  concerns  in  connection  with 
those  contractors  perparing  bids  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts. 
Use  of  polygraphs  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 'sec.  1218) 
Section  1007  of  the  Senate  bill  and  section 
1119  of  the  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision  concerning  the  use  of  polygraphs 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Both  provi- 
sions would  freeze,  until  April  15.  1984.  use 
of  polygraphs  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  that  use  permitted  by  regulations  of  the 
department  in  effect  as  of  August  5.  1982. 
The  Senate  bill  would  exempt  the  National 
Security  Agency  of  the  Department  of  De 
fense;  it  also  would  require  certain  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  to  hold  hearings,  prior  to 
April  15.  1984.  on  polygraph  use  in  the  de- 
partment. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  conferees  intend  that  the  exemption 
for  the  National  Security  Agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  only  apply  to  (1) 
civilian  employees  and  prospective  civilian 
employees  of  that  agency;  (2)  members  of 
the  armed  forces  assigned  to  duty  in  that 
agency;  (3)  detailees  to   that  agency   with 
access  to  Sensitive   Compartmented   Infor- 
mation; and  (4)  employees  of  contractors  af- 
filiated with   that   agency.  The  exemption 
specifically  does  not  apply  to  civilian  em- 
ployees or  prospective  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  or  members  of 
the  armed  forces  assigned  to  such  depart- 
ment, who  are  performing  duties  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  other 
than  the  National  Security  Agency,  but  who 
may  have  access  to  information  gathered, 
disseminated  or  controlled  by  the  National 
Security  Agency.  The  conferees  expect  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli 
gence  shall  hold  hearings,  prior  to  April  15. 
1984.  on  the  use  of  polygraph  examinations 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Authority  to  provide  routine  port  services  to 
naval  vessels  of  allied  countries  at  no 
cost  (sec.  1219) 
Section  1030P  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au 
thorize   the   Navy   to  provide   routine   port 
services  to  allied  naval  vessels  at  no  cost  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  reciprocal  agreement 
to    provide   such    services    to    visiting    U.S. 
naval  vessels.  In  addition,  the  Senate  provi- 
sion would  amend  section  7227  of  title  10. 
United   States   Code,   to   permit   the    reim- 
bursement from  other  Navy  appropriations 
of  the  Navy  Industrial  Fund  activities  pro- 
viding such  routine  port  services. 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision  (sec.  1120)  that  applies  only  to  ves- 
sels of  NATO  multinational  naval  forces. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  amendment  but  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  provision  to  apply 
to  all  sUlled  nations  having  reciprocal  agree- 
ments to  provide  routine  port  services  to  vis- 
iting U.S.  naval  vessels  as  provided  for  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Reciprocal  communications  support  (sec. 
1220) 
Section  1004  of  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  govern- 
ment of  any  allied  country,  or  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  subsidiary  body, 
under  which  the  United  States  would  agree 
to  provide  communications  support  or  relat- 
ed supplies  and  services  to  such  country  or 
subsidiary  body  in  return  for  an  equivalent 
value  of  communications  support  or  related 
supplies  and  services. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The   amendment   would   provide   authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  enter  into 
such    agreements   only    during    fiscal    year 
1984.  The  amendment  also  would  delete  the 
language  relative  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization    subsidiary    body    and    define 
allied    country"    as   a   country    that    is    a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, and  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 
Two-year  extension  of  prohibition  on  con- 
tracts for  the  performance  of  firefighting 
and  security  functions  (sec.  1221) 
Section    190D   of    the   Senate   bill   would 
extend  for  two  years  the  current  prohibition 
on  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  entering  into  a 
contract  for  the  performance  of  firefighting 
or  security  guard  functions  at  a  military  in- 
stallation. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  1115). 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendent 
clarifying  the  intent  of  the  House  provision 
to  permit  the  execution  of  new  contracts  for 
firefighting  and  security  guard  functions 
currently  l)eing  performed  under  contract. 
Report  on  cost  savings  under  contracting 
out  procedures  (sec.  1222) 
Section  1122  of  the  House  amendment 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
report  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  April 
15.  1984.  on  performance  cosu  and  person- 
nel data  relating  to  the  conversion  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  type  activities  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  in-house 
to  contractor  performance  since  January  1. 
1981. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Extension  of  period  for  transfer  of  defense 
dependents'  education  system  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  (sec.  1223) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1006)  that  would  amend  section  302(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act    (20    U.S.C.    3442(a))    in    two    respects. 
First,  the  provision  would  change  the  date 
when  the  transfer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense overseas  schools  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  from    not  later  than  May  4.  1984"  to 
not  earlier  than  May  4.  1986".  Second,  it 
stated  that  the  transfer  could  occur  only  if 
the  President  or  Congress  determined  that 
the  transfer  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
quality    of    education    being    provided,    to 
teachers"    benefits    and    protections    under 


status  of  forces  agreements,  and  to  the 
morale  and  welfare  of  military  personnel  as- 
signed overseas.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  changing 
the  date  of  transfer  was  accepted,  but  the 
provision  regarding  the  Presidential  or  Con- 
gressional determination  was  deleted.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1,  1984.  on 
the  operation  of  the  overseas  schools.  In 
preparing  this  report,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the 
teachers  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  such  schools  to  determine  their 
views  on  the  transfer  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  his  report 
the  results  of  the  survey  of  the  teachers,  an 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  education  being 
provided,  and  such  other  information  as 
would  assist  the  Congress  in  further  ad- 
dressing the  issue  of  transfer  of  the  schools. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  question  of 
the  transfer  should  be  resolved  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  so  that  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  transfer  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  education  being  provid- 
ed. Accordingly,  the  conferees  urge  all  inter- 
ested Congressional  committees  to  conduct 
early  hearings  or  such  other  reviews  as  they 
consider  appropriate  in  arriving  at  a  final 
resolution  of  this  issue. 
Force  structure  changes.  Air  Force  (sec. 
1224) 
On  January  31,  1983,  in  conjunction  with 
submission  of  the  Defense  Department's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  authorization  re- 
quest, the  Air  Force  reported  to  Congress  a 
number  of  proposed  changes  to  its  Tactical 
and  Air  Defense  Force  Structure.  Less  than 
six  months  later  and  without  appropriate, 
prior  consultation  with  Congress,  the  Air 
Force  precipitously  proposed  several  alter- 
ations to  its  January  31,  1983.  plan.  One  of 
these  alterations,  deactivation  of  an  active 
air  defense  squadron,  appeared  to  raise  seri- 
ous national  security  questions. 

In  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
questions,  and  concerned  that  the  Air  Force 
intended  to  implement  these  later-an- 
nounced force  structure  changes  before 
Congress  had  adequate  opportunity  to 
evaluate  their  military,  fiscal  and  economic 
Implications,  the  Senate  bill  contained  a 
provision  (sec.  118)  that  would  prevent  such 
actions  without  detailed  Air  Force  justifica- 
tion and  a  sufficient  review  period. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  effect  of  the  provision  to  the  pro- 
posed deactivation  of  the  active  air  defense 
squadron  at  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base. 
Michigan.  The  amendment  would  require 
the  Air  Force  to  submit  a  detailed  justifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  deactivation,  including 
cost  benefit,  cost  effectiveness  and  military 
effectiveness  analyses,  an  analysis  of  the  im- 
pacts on  the  regional  economy  of  the  affect- 
ed area  and  an  estimate  of  the  non-military 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  (i.e.:  un- 
employment compensation,  economic  ad- 
justment, etc.)  that  may  result  from  the 
action.  This  detailed  justification  would  be 
required  no  earlier  than  the  submission  of 
the  Defense  Department  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1986  or  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Air  Force  would  be  prohibited 
from  taking  any  action  to  implement  any 
such  squadron  deactivation  at  K.  I.  Sawyer 
Air  Force  Base  until  after  a  period  of  sixty 


days  had  expired  after  submission  of  the  de- 
tailed justification. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Air  Force  proposed  the  alter- 
ations to  its  January  1983  plan  with  regard 
to  K.  I.  Sawyer  A.F.B..  Michigan  was  defi- 
cient and  provided  insufficient  justification 
for  the  deactivation  of  the  active  air  defense 
squadron. 

The  conferees  emphasize  that  the  Air 
Force  should  have  followed  its  normal  pro- 
cedures for  announcing  such  changes,  which 
are  to  notify  Congress  of  such  proposals  in 
conjunction  with  the  submission  of  an 
aiuiual  Defense  Department  budget  request 
in  the  January  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  actions  are  proposed  to  occur. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that,  in  the 
future  when  a  military  service  announces  al- 
terations to  force  structure  changes  an- 
nounced within  the  preceding  six  months, 
and  those  later  alterations  may  be  expected 
to  have  adverse  socio-economic  impMts  on 
the  areas  around  the  military  installations 
affected,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned should  comply  fully  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  such 
later-proposed  alterations.  Any  such  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements  should  place 
special  emphasis  on  the  socio-economic  fac- 
tors in  the  affected  areas. 

Part  C— Provisions  Relating  to  Specific 
Programs 

Limitation  on  deployment  of  M-X  missile; 
development  of  small  mobile  missile  (sec. 
1231) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
108(c))  that  would  require  the  Administra- 
tion to  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  written  assessment  relating  to 
the   requirement   for   and   the   anticipated 
impact  of  the  procurement  of  operational 
M-X  missiles  intended  for  deployment. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  303)  that  would  limit  the  deploy- 
ment of  M-X  missiles  to  specific  levels  until 
specific  criteria  are  met  regarding  the  small 
mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
system.  Further  discussion  of  this  issue  is 
contained  in  the  Air  Force  missiles  section 
of  this  report  under  land  based  ICBM  mod- 
ernization. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  both  provi- 
sions. 

Sense    of    the    Congress    regarding    small, 
mobile,  single  warhead  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (sec.  1232) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1030H)  that  would  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress   that    the    design,    development,    and 
testing    of    small,    mobile,    single    warhead 
ICBM's  be  pursued  as  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est national  priority.  Further  discussion  of 
this  issue  is  contained  in  the  Air  Force  mis- 
siles section  of  this  report  under  land  based 
ICBM  modernization. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Limitation  on  procurement  of  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons  (sec.  1233) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1103)  that  would  prohibit  funds 
from  being  spent  for  the  production  of 
binary  munitions  unless  the  President  certi- 
fies that  for  each  binary  munition  produced, 
one  serviceable  unitary  munition  is  ren- 
dered useless  for  military  purposes.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 


The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments  dis- 
cussed in  the  Army  ammunition  section  of 
the  statement  of  managers. 

The  House  amendment  also  contained  a 
provision  (sec.  109)  that  would  prohibit  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
procurement  of  binary  chemical  munitions. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments  dis- 
cussed in  the  Army  ammunition  section  of 
the  statement  of  managers. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1013(a))  that  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  binary  production  base  and  the  , 
procurement  of  components  for  the  155min 
binary  chemical  projectile.  The  provision 
would  also  prohibit  use  of  funds  for  final  as- 
sembly of  155mm  binary  projectile  compo- 
nents until  October  1.  1985.  and  permit  such 
assembly  thereafter  only  if  the  President 
certifies  that  such  assembly  is  essential  to 
the  national  interest.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  House  recedes.  See  further  discussion 
of  this  issue  elsewhere  in  this  statement  of 
managers  under  Army  Procurement.  Ammu- 
nition. 

Prohibition  against  using  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  advanced-technology  bomber 
program   for    any    other   purpose    (sec. 
1234) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1026)  that  would  direct  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry   out  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber  program  could 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  House  amendment  contained  so  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Establishing  criteria  governing  the  test  of 
antisatellite  warheads  (sec.  1235) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1034 A)  that  would  direct  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Antisatellite  pro- 
gram could  be  used  for  testing  against  ob- 
jects in  space  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
United  States  is  endeavoring  to  negotiate  an 
antisatellite  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  this  testing  is  clearly  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  national  security. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Requirement  for  the  use  of  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures  for  the  lease  of  CT-39  re- 
placement aircraft  (sec.  1236) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1030B)  requiring  that  competitive  bidding 
procedures  be  followed  in  the  awarding  of 
the  lease  for  any  CT-39  replacement  air- 
craft (Operations  Support  Aircraft). 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  conferees  agreed  that  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  aircraft  leased  as  CT- 
39  replacement  shall  be  turbopropeller  air- 
craft and  that  maintenance  and  support  fa- 
cilities now  in  operation  for  the  current  air- 
craft inventory  be  used  for  these  aircraft. 

The  House  recedes. 
Limitation  on  waivers  of  cost  recovery  re- 
quirements under  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (sec.  1237). 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Sec.  1104)  authorizing  the  President  to 
exercise  the  authority  granted  under  Sec- 
tion 21(e)(2)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act   without  regard  to   the   limitation   im- 
posed by  Section  770  of  the  Department  of 
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Defense  Appropriation  Act.  19M.  u  con- 
tained In  Public  Law  97-377.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Waiver  of  limitation   on  foreign   military 
tales  program  (sec.  123S) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Sec.  IIO.S)  stating  that  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  Is  to  be  administered  as 
If  Section  747  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act.  1983  (as  contained  In 
Public  Law  97-377)  had  not  been  enacted 
Into  law.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
F/A-IS  aircraft  program  dec.  1239) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Section  110€)  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  carry  out  the  P/A-18 
aircraft  program  without  regard  to  the  first 
proviso  in  the  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Aircraft  Procurement.  Navy"  in  Title  IV  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1983.  as  contained  In  Public  Law  97- 
377.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Study  to  reeatimate  the  cost  of  the  B-IB 
bomber  program  (sec.  1240 J 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1030)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  a  detailed  financial  anal- 
ysis of  the  projected  cost  of  the  B-IB  air- 
craft program  and.  on  the  basis  of  such 
analysis,  to  make  necessary  revisions  to  the 
estimated  cost  certified  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  February  18,  1982.  The 
Senate  provision  would  also  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  60  days  after 
enactment  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense 
Appropriations  Act.  but  in  no  event  later 
than  January  1.  1984.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Comptroller 
General  for  his  review. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Transfer  of  certain  aircraft  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1002)  that  would  authorize  the  transfer  of 
five  DC- 10-30  aircraft,  or  aircraft  of  equiva- 
lent value,  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
the  Air  Force  and  reimbursement  of  $125 
million  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the 
Air  Force. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes:  however,  the  confer- 
ees stated  that.  If  the  Air  Force  has  impor- 
tant mission  requirements  for  the  E>C- 10-30 
aircraft,  the  Air  Force  could  submit  a  repro- 
grammlng  action  to  acquire  the  DC- 10-30 
aircraft  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

ISSMM  ABTILLnT  nRZD  ATOMIC  PROJECTILE 

The  budget  request  contained  classified 
amounts  for  procurement  and  research  and 
development  associated  with  the  155mm  ar- 
tillery fired  nuclear  projectile  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  Senate  bill  deleted  $50  million 
from  the  request;  the  House  amendment 
would  authorize  the  full  amount  requested. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  provision 
(see.  1030J)  that  would,  in  effect,  repeal  all 
prior  authorizations  for  a  construction 
project  (No.  82-D- 109)  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  associated  with  manufacturing  of 
the  lS5mm  nuclear  artillery  projectile  and 
prohibit  further  obligation  of  funds  for  that 
purpose.  The  Senate  provision  would  also 


authorize  $50  million  for  procurement  and 
research  and  development  for  Improved  con- 
ventional munitions  and  submunltlons.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  bellve  that  the  utility  of 
short-range  nuclear  battlefield  weapons  as  a 
deterrent  to  war  in  the  NATO  area  Is  dimin- 
ishing and  that  conventional  defensive  sys- 
tems should  receive  additional  emphasis. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  effort  to 
produce  the  155mm  artlUery-flred  atomic 
projectile  (W-82)  be  terminated.  To  imple- 
ment this  decision,  the  conferees  have 
denied  all  the  requested  funds  for  procure- 
ment of  Army  anununltlon  for  the  W-82 
warhead.  In  addition,  the  conferees  direct 
that  further  research  and  development  on 
this  warhead  be  terminated  and  that  the 
funds  requested  for  that  purpose  be  avail- 
able only  to  cover  project  termination  costs 
and  to  be  reprogrammed  to  meet  other 
Army  research  and  development  require- 
ments. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  language  re- 
stricting the  expenditure  of  funds  on 
Project  82-D-109  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  deference  to  the  House  conten- 
tion that  this  part  of  the  Senate  bill  (sec. 
1030 J)  was  not  germane  under  the  Rules  of 
the  House:  however,  the  conferees  stated 
their  understanding  that  the  funding  for 
this  project  could  be  denied  when  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Department  of  Energy  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  nuclear  programs  Is  considered 
In  conference. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Sense  of  the  Senate  with   regard  to  single 
warhead  missiles 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1030K)  that  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  seek  to  move  toward  an 
ICBM  force  in  which  missiles  contain  only 
one  warhestd. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  provision  had 
not  been  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and.  consequently,  a  Sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution  would  be  outside  the 
scope  of  the  conference.  It  was  the  view  of 
the  conferees,  however,  that,  in  the  context 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission's  findings  and 
recommendations,  the  conferees  believe 
that  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  should  seek  to 
move  away  from  an  ICBM  force  structure  in 
fixed  silos  that  relies  on  multiple  warhead 
missiles  (MIRVs).  Pursuant  to  that  recom- 
mendation, which  was  also  part  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report,  the  conferees  have 
sought  to  insure  the  prompt  development  of 
a  small,  single  warhead  ICBM  by  Unking  re- 
quirements for  its  design,  development  and 
testing  to  the  M-X  deployment  schedule. 

Furthermore,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
insert  In  the  Statement  of  Managers  the 
full  text  of  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion. 

SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  WITH  REGARD  TO  SINGLE 
WARHEAD  MISSILES 

Sec.  1030K.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  since  the  Scowcroft  Commission  con- 
cluded that— 

(1)  "stability  should  be  the  primary  objec- 
tive both  of  the  modernization  of  our  strate- 
gic forces  and  of  our  arms  control  propos- 
als": 

(2)  "our  ICBM  programs  should  support 
pursuit  of  a  stable  regime  of  arms  control 
agreements":  and 

(3)  "a  more  stable  structure  of  ICBM  de- 
ployments would  exist  if  both  sides  moved 


toward  more  survlvable  methods  of  basing 
than  Is  possible  when  there  Is  primary  de- 
pendence on  large  launchers  and  missiles": 
therefore,  be  It  declared  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  enhancing  strategic  nuclear  sta- 
bility, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  the  United  States  of  America 
should  seek  to  move  toward  an  ICBM  force 
structure  in  which  missiles  contain  only  one 
warhead. 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

Endorsement  of  report  on  improved  strate- 
gic communications  (sec.  1251) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  nil)  that  would  endorse  the  find- 
ings of  the  repKJrt  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  Congress  on  improved  strategic 
communications  dated  April  11.  1983.  and 
would  urge  implementation  of  certain  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Public  Health  Service  hospitals  (sec.  1252) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
190(b))  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  to  conduct 
studies  and  demonstration  projects  in  order 
to  compare  the  cost  and  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAM- 
PUS)  with  care  provided  by  the  ten  former 
Public  Health  Service  facilities  designated 
uniformed  services  treatment  facilities  by 
Public  Law  97-99. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  would  fur- 
ther specify  that  the  two  Secretaries  could 
not  terminate  the  uniformed  services  treat- 
ment facility  designation  of  any  of  these 
hospitals  and  clinics  for  a  minumum  of  one 
year  after  the  submission  of  the  final  report 
evaluating  the  results  of  the  demonstration 
projects,  with  the  termination  to  become  ef- 
fective no  sooner  than  six  months  after  no- 
tification to  the  facility  or  facilities  con- 
cerned. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  a  termination  of  the  uni- 
formed services  treatment  facility  designa- 
tion may  become  effective  at  any  time  after 
December  31,  1987. 

Employment  protection  for  certain  nonap- 
propriated fund  instrumentality  employ- 
ees I  sec.  125  3  J 

Section  1014  of  the  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide employment  protection  for  employees 
of  nonappropriated  fund  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  report 
violations  of  law  or  mismanagement. 

The  House  amendment  Included  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Language  in  the  Senate  bill  Is  similar  to 
the  language  in  H.R.  4624,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  November  4,  1981.  during 
the  97th  Congress  (H.  Rept.  97-297). 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  clarify- 
ing amendments. 

Extension  of  grace  period  for  the  enforce- 
ment for  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
failure  to  register  and  the  denial  of  Fed- 
eral educational  assistance  (sec.  1254) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1030D)  that  would  extend  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  the  grace  period  during  which 
institutions  of  higher  education  may  collect 
the  required  Statements  of  Compliance  with 
the  Selective  Service  registration  require- 
ment  after    Issuing   student    financial   aid 


under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Impact  aid  authorization  (sec.  12SS) 

The  Senate  bill  conUlned  a  provision  (sec. 
1030C)  that  would  revise  and  extend  Public 
Law  81-874,  the  Impact  Aid  Maintenance 
and  Operations  Program.  Specifically,  the 
provision  would  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  contained  in  Public  Law  81- 
874  during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  at  a 
level  of  $625  million  each  year:  extend  au- 
thorization for  payments  for  category  "B" 
studenU  through  fiscal  year  1984:  extend 
the  reservation  of  appropriations  for  pay- 
ments under  section  2  of  Public  Law  81-874 
through  fiscal  year  1985  at  a  level  of  $25 
million  for  each  year:  extend  the  prohibi- 
tion on  funding  for  sections  3(e).  4,  4A  and  6 
of  Public  Law  81-874  through  fiscal  year 
1985,  and  correct  a  mistaken  section  refer- 
ence relating  to  disaster  assistance. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
reducing  the  $625  million  authorization  to 
$565  million  for  each  fiscal  year  and  reduc- 
ing the  reservation  of  appropriations  for 
payments  under  section  2  form  $25  million 
to  $20  million  for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  conferees  emphatically  state  that  any 
Increase  In  appropriations  that  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  these  Increased  authoriza- 
tions for  Impact  aid  should  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  other  Federal  education  pro- 
gram. 

Retirement    deductions   from    the    pay    of 
judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  (sec.  1256) 
The  Senate  bill  Included  a  provision  (sec. 
1016)  that  addresses  the  retirement  benefits 
of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nal In  the  military  Justice  system. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Currently,  these  judges— who  are  appoint- 
ed for  15-year  terms— are  treated  the  same 
as  civil  servants  for  retirement  purposes. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  present 
system  does  not  help  preseve  sUblllty  on 
the  bench:  not  Is  It  likely  to  help  attract 
qualified  candidates  to  sit  on  the  Court  In 
the  future.  The  Senate  provision  would  help 
Improve  this  situation  by  affording  these 
Judges  the  same  retirement  benefits  as 
those  now  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 
The  House  recedes. 

Compensation  for  injuries  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  duty  by  members  of  the 
CivU  Air  Patrol  (sec.  1258) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1012)  that  would  authorize  converage  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
(PECA)  for  Junior  ClvU  Air  Patrol  cadets  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  for  Injury  or 
death  that  occurs  while  performing  an  oper- 
ational mission  under  the  direction  of  the 
Air  Force. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  provision  would  In- 
crease the  monthly  pay  rate  used  to  com- 
pute compensation  for  disability  or  death 
for  covered  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  from 
the  current  figure  of  $300  to  the  pay  rate  of 
a  OS-9,  step  1.  Federal  civilian  employee. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 


Repeal  of  requirement  for  retiree  suggestion 
program  (sec.  1259) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1116)  that  would  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  so- 
licit suggestions  from  all  military  and  civil 
service  retirees  upon  their  retirement. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Offshore  drilling  affecting  naval  operations 
(sec.  1260) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1118)  that  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  poten- 
tial effect  on  naval  operations  of  any  pro- 
posed lease  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  offshore  lands  for  oil  or  gas  drilling. 
The  Senate  bill  had  no  similar  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 
Restoration  of  Bedford  Air  Force  Station, 
Virginia  (sec.  1261) 
Section   1110  of  the  House  amendment 
wou'd  provide  specific  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  remove  aban- 
doned   structures    and    improvements    at 
former  Bedford  Air  Force  Station.  Virginia, 
and  to  restore  the  premises  to  their  natural 
state  as  provided  In  the  license  from  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  authorizing  the  use  of 
that  site. 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Prohibition  on  purchase  of  certain  typewrit- 
ers (sec.  1262) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Sec.  1108)  prohibiting  use  of  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
procurement  of  manual  typewriters  manu- 
factured by  facilities  located  within  states 
that  are  signatories  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Award  of  campaign  and  service  medals  to 
certain  persons  (sec.  1263) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
190B)  that  would  permit  the  award  of  cam- 
paign and  service  medals  to  individuals 
whose  civilian  wartime  service  is  determined 
to  be  military  service  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  401  of  Public 
Law  95-202. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Commemorative  medal  for  families  of  Amer- 
ican   personnel    missing   in   Southeast 
Asia  (sec.  1264) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
403)  that  would  authorize  the  striking  of  a 
bronze  medal  in  honor  of  those  missing  or 
otherwise    unaccounted    for    in    Southeast 
Asia  for  presentation  to  the  next  of  kin. 
The  medal  would  be  designed  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist  who  had  served  In  Vietnam  during 
the  conflict  there. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Naine  of  School  of  Medicine  at  the   Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  (sec.  1265) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1107)  that  would  designate  the 
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School  of  Medicine  at  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences  as  the 
"F.  Edward  Herbert  School  of  Medicine. " 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Acceptance  of  voluntary  services  for  mili- 
tary museums  and  family  support  pro- 
grams (sec.  1266) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1051)  that  would  authorize  the 
military  services  to  accept  the  services  of 
volunteers  to  work  In  military  museums  and 
in  family  support  programs.  These  volun- 
teers would  be  provided  coverage  in  the 
event  of  accident  or  injury  under  the  Feder- 
al Employees'  Compensation  Act  and  the 
Tort  Claims  Act,  comparable  to  the  cover- 
age currently  provided  volunteers  working 
In  other  Federal  programs. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Report  on  proposed  legislation  for  codifica- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  law  (sec 
1267) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1021)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  to  the  Conunittees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  later  than 
January  1,  1984.  proposed  legislation  for 
codification  of  those  provisions  that  have 
been  enacted  during  the  past  five  years  as 
general  provisions  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
authorization  or  appropriations  legislation. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  submit 
only  those  provisions  he  considered  appro- 
priate for  codification. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  al- 
tering the  date  for  submission  of  this  report 
to  February  1.  1984. 

Technical  amendments  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (sec.  1268) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1031)  that  would  make  a  number  of  minor 
technical  changes  to  title  10.  such  as  capital- 
ization and  punctuation. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Serviceman 's  group  life  insurance  and  veter- 
ans '  group  life  insurance  cox>erage 

The  Senate  bill  conUlned  a  provision  (sec. 
190C)  that  would  permit  an  additional 
$65,000  In  optional  coverage  above  the  cur- 
rent $35,000  maximum  level  for  total  cover- 
age of  $100,000  under  the  Serviceman's 
Group  Life  Insurance  and  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  programs. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Sense  of  Congress  resolution  on  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  relations 

The  Senate  bill  conUlned  a  provision  (sec. 
401)  that  would  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  President  Reagan  and  President 
Andropov  should  meet  to  discuss  Issues  of 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations  and  to  work  toward 
mutual.  equlUble  and  verifiable  reductions 
In  nuclear  arms. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Because  the  provision  would  be  non-ger- 
mane In  the  House,  the  Senate  recedes. 
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Commemoration    of   the    US-Republic    of 
Korea  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
402)  that  would  present  findings  and  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  concerning 
the  30th  Anniversary  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Because  the  provision  would  be  non-ger- 
mane in  the  House,  the  Senate  recedes. 
Repeal  of  prohibition  against  coTisolidating 
functions  of  the  military  transportation 
commands 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1003)  to  repe?"  the  prohibition  against  the 
consolidation  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
Military  Transportation  Commands  (sec. 
1110  of  Public  Law  97-252.  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1983). 

The  House  amendment  contained  so  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Protection  of  reports  on  military  aircraft 
accident  safety  investigations 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
1009)  that  would  provide  statutory  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  concerned  to  conduct 
safety  investigations  of  military  aircraft  ac- 
cidents. Furthermore,  the  provision  would 
provide  that  certain  defined  types  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reports  of  such  in- 
vestigations could  not  be  released  outside 
the  armed  force  concerned  except  for  safety 
purposes  nor  could  that  information  be  sub- 
ject to  discovery  or  used  in  any  judicial,  ad- 
ministrative or  disciplinary  proceeding.  The 
information  that  would  be  protected  is  lim- 
ited to  three  types:  (1)  statements  of  wit- 
nesses given  under  a  promise  of  confiden- 
tiality: (2)  the  portions  of  the  report  reflect- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  investigators  in- 
cluding their  discussions,  analysis,  opinions, 
conclusions,  findings  and  recommendations; 
and  (3)  life  science  reports  that  generally  re- 
flect the  opinions  of  specially  qualified  per- 
sonnel concerning  possible  medical,  physio- 
logical, or  psychological  factors  that  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  accident.  The  pro- 
vision was  based  on  an  Executive  Branch 
legislative  request  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  April  27.  1983. 

The  Senate  provision  was  designed  to  rec- 
ognize the  statute  the  longstanding  and  con- 
sistent practice  of  limiting  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  military  aircraft  accident 
safety  investigations  as  provided  for  in  regu- 
lations of  each  of  the  military  departments. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision.  However,  the  conferees  note 
that  almost  identical  legislation  was  re- 
quested in  1980  by  the  previous  Administra- 
tion and  that  hearings  were  held  at  that 
time  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee. 

Although  the  conferees  generally  agree 
^hat  some  legislation  may  be  needed  on  this 
subject,  the  conferees  believe  that  this 
matter  requires  further  study.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  recedes. 

To  permit  the  required  further  study,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  requested  to  furnish 
before  January  15.  1984.  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  a  report  summarizing 
the  existing  practice  in  the  military  depart- 
ments concerning  release  of  information  in 
aircraft  accident  safety  investigation  re- 
ports, the  history  of  the  development  of 
that  practice,  a  description  of  the  types  of 
Information  concerning  aircraft  accidents 
that  are  now  and  should  continue  to  be  re- 


leasable  to  the  public,  and  his  views  regard- 
ing the  scope  of  the  provisions  in  the  Senate 
bill    and    whether   those    provisions    would 
merely  continue  or  expand  existing  regula- 
tory restrictions  on  the  release  of  the  type 
of  information  in  question. 
Requirement  for  proposals   of  substantive 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

1022)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  all  legislative  proposals 
conferring  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
new  or  expanded  authority  or  amending  or 
superseding  existing  law  related  to  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  only  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  provision  would  not  apply  to 
proposals  that  would  limit  or  prohibit  the 
expenditure  of  funds  or  to  legislation  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Although  the  conferees  were  in  agreement 
that  legislative  provisions  should  not  appear 
in  appropriation  laws,  they  agreed  that  this 
view  could  be  adequately  transmitted  in  cor- 
respondence from  the  committee  chairmen. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Requirement  to  furnish  copies  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regulations  to  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

1023)  that  would  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  furnish  copies  of  all  current  and 
future  regulations  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Based  upon  assurances  that  the  E)efense 
Department  would  provide  any  material 
covered  by  the  Senate  bill  which  either  com- 
mittee requested,  the  Senate  recedes. 
Restriction  on  funds  to  countries  not  taking 
adequate  measures  to  control  illegal- 
drug  trafficking 

Section  10301  of  the  Senate  bill  would  re- 
strict the  availability  of  any  funds  author- 
ized by  this  act  to  the  governments  of  any 
country  determined  by  the  President  as  fail- 
ing to  take  adequate  measures  to  control  il- 
legal drug  traffic. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Because  the  provision  would  be  nonger- 
mane  in  the  House,  the  Senate  recedes. 
Limitation  on  authority  to  consolidate  cer- 
tain functions  within  the  Department  of 
Defense 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  1117)  that  would  require  prior  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  of  the  consoli- 
dation or  transfer  of  functions  from  the 
services  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
tests  leading  thereto. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  although  such 
prior  authorization  may  be  useful  in  con- 
gressional oversight  of  such  consolidations 
and  transfers,  the  Senate  had  held  no  hear- 
ings to  support  such  a  change. 

Accordingly,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the 
provision  would  be  introduced  as  a  separate 
bill  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  that  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  would  hold 


early  hearings  with  the  object  of  expedi- 
tious action  in  the  respective  bodies. 
The  House  recedes. 

Melvin  Price. 

Charles  E.  Bennett, 

Samuel  S.  Stratton, 

Bill  Nichols. 

Dan  Daniel, 

G.  V.  Montgomery. 

Les  Aspin, 

William  L.  Dickinson, 

William  Whitehurst. 

P^OYD  Spence, 

Marjorie  S.  Holt, 

Elwood  H.  Hillis, 

Robert  E.  Baoham. 
Only  when  differences  regarding  intelli- 
gence-related activities  are  under  consider- 
ation: 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

Norman  Y.  Mincta, 

Dave  McCdrdy, 

J.  K.  Robinson. 

Bob  Stump, 
As  additional  conferees  on  sections  1030C 
and  1030D  of  the  Senate  bill  and  modifica- 
tions thereof  committed  to  conference: 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Gus  Hawkins. 

William  D.  Ford, 

Mario  Biaijgi, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Tower. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Barry  Goldwater. 

John  W.  Warner. 

Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 

Bill  Cohen, 

Roger  W.  Jepsen. 

Dan  Quayle, 

John  P.  East, 

Pete  Wilson, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

Sam  Nunn. 

J.  James  Exon, 

jErr  BiNGAMAN, 

Solely  for  consideration  of  section  1030C: 
Robert  T.  Stafpord, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C. 
September  12,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  The  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  3:26  p.m.  on  Friday,  Augtist  12,  1983 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  trsinsmitting  H.R.  3564.  sin  Act  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  an  earlier  announcement  of  the  1984 
crop  feed  grain  program  and  of  the  1985 
crop  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs,  togeth- 
er with  a  veto  message  thereon. 

(2)  At  2:00  p.m.  on  Saturday.  August  13, 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  transmitting  H.J.  Res.  338,  Joint 


Resolution  to  correct  Public  Law  98-63  due 
to  an  error  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  3069. 
together  with  a  veto  message  thereon. 

(3)  At  2:50  p.m.  on  Thursday.  August  18. 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  11th  Special 
Message  for  FY  1983  under  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

(4)  At  3:14  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  August  31, 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  transmitting  his  recommenda- 
tions under  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970. 

(5)  At  3:31  p.m.  on  Thursday,  September 
1,  1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  whereby  he  transmits  a  report 
on  agencies  and  units  of  agencies  excluded 
from  the  Federal  Merit  Pay  System. 

(6)  At  2:08  on  Thursday.  September  8, 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  third 
annua]  Synf  uels  Report. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


CORRECTING  PUBLIC  LAW  98-63, 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1983-VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-94) 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House    the    following    veto    message 
from    the    President    of    the    United 
States: 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  H.J.  Res.  338.  This  bill  was 
originally  included  in  the  1983  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  bill,  which  I  re- 
cently signed  (P.L.  98-63).  but  was  sep- 
arately passed  because  it  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  the  enrolled  ver- 
sion of  that  bill.  Normally  such  bills 
passed  as  a  result  of  enrollment  errors 
are  signed  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  am 
taking  this  unusual  action  because  of 
the  extraordinarily  important  consti- 
tutional principles  raised  by  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

H.J.  Res.  338  appropriates  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
source  of  funds  from  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  could  comply  with 
the    June    30,    1983    order    issued    in 
United  States  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Chicago.  No.  80C5124  (N.D. 
111.),  if  the  order  is  upheld  on  appeal. 
The  case  was  brought  by  the  United 
States    to    desegregate    the    Chicago 
school  system.  The  court  ordered  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
S14.6  million  and  froze  more  than  $250 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
other  educational  programs  in  order  to 
meet  expenses  incurred  by  the  Chica- 
go Board  of  Education  in  carrying  out 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  to  de- 
segregate its  school  system.  The  court 
enjoined  the  Department  of  Education 
from  providing  grants  to  himdreds  of 
other  worthy  grantees  imder  several 
programs  of  national  significance,  in- 
cluding grants  intended  to  facilitate 
local  desegregation  efforts  and  others 


intended  to  follow  up  on  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education. 

I  well  understand  the  reasons  moti- 
vating the  Congress  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. Under  the  order  of  the  court  in 
Chicago,  other  education  programs 
throughout  the  country  were  denied 
the  funding  they  rightfully  expected 
to  receive.  The  Chicago  court's  osten- 
sible purpose  in  issuing  this  order  was 
to  provide  a  source  of  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  its  decree.  Congress 
hoped  by  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  induce  the  court  to  release  the 
funds  that  were  impounded  by  the 
court.  But  I  believe  that  the  better 
course  is  to  seek  swift  reversal  of  the 
district  court's  order. 

This  veto  is  not  premised  on  a  desire 
to  protect  the  Federal  budget.  It  is 
based  upon  my  conviction  that  the 
Constitution  and  its  process  of  sepa- 
rated powers  and  checks  and  balances 
does  not  permit  the  judiciary  to  deter- 
mine spending  priorities  or  to  reallo- 
cate funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Those  are  exclusively  the  functions  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
and  the  use  of  judicial  decrees  to 
assume  such  powers  raises  problems  of 
profound  constitutional  significance. 

If  finally  ordered  to  pay  additional 
funds  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  of  course  do  so.  It  is  inap- 
propriate, however,  for  a  court  to 
withhold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
unrelated  and  necessary  education 
programs  to  enforce  its  orders. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  must 
reluctantly  veto  this  bill. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  August  13.  1983. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal,  and  the  message 
and  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  as 
a  House  document. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  veto  message  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  338)  be 
postponed  until  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUIRING  EARLIER  AN- 

NOUNCEMENT OF  1984-CROP 
FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  AND 
1985-CROP  WHEAT  PROGRAM- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-95) 


The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House    the    following    veto    message 


from    the    President    of    the    United 

States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  H.R.  3564.  "To  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  an 
earlier  announcement  of  the  1984  crop 
feed  grain  program  and  of  the  1985 
crop  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs." 
H.R.  3564  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  armounce  the  1984  and 
1985  feed  grain  programs  no  later 
than  September  30  of  the  preceding 
year  and  to  announce  the  1985  wheat 
program  no  later  than  July  1.  1984. 
Current  law  sets  November  15  as  the 
announcement  date  for  feed  grains; 
the  wheat  program  announcement 
date  in  current  law  is  Augvist  15.  Thus, 
in  each  case  the  announcements  would 
have  to  be  made  approximately  six 
weeks  earlier  than  the  current  law 
now  requires. 

The  main  purpose  of  acreage  adjust- 
ment programs  is  to  assist  producers 
in  adjusting  supplies  to  meet  demand. 
When  projecting  the  supply/demand 
situation  for  the  next  crop  year,  it  is 
essential  to  have  the  best  possible  in- 
formation about  the  current  crop  year, 
while  giving  due  corvsideration  to  pro- 
ducers' plsuming  needs.  Sound  esti- 
mates of  production  as  well  as  timely 
annovmcements  are  a  vital  component 
for  designing  successful  programs. 
Good  program  design  ultimately 
serves  the  best  interests  of  producers, 
consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

The  Administration  is  sympathetic 
to  the  need  for  making  acreage  adjust- 
ment program  announcements  as  early 
as  possible.  When  conditions  warrant, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  con- 
tinue the  ongoing  practice  of  annoimc- 
ing  commodity  programs  before  the 
statutory  deadlines.  However,  when 
the  appropriate  program  decision  is 
not  obvious,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Secretary  retain  the  discretion  to  an- 
noimce  wheat  as  late  as  August  15  and 
feed  grains  as  late  as  November  15. 

This  flexibility  will  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  respond  quickly  to  unforeseen 
circumstances,  such  as  drought  or 
early  frost.  Without  this  flexibility, 
the  mandate  in  H.R.  3564  could  either 
exacerbate  a  surplus  supply  situation 
and  needlessly  increase  budget  outlays 
by  substantial  amounts  or  unnecessar- 
ily create  a  grain  shortage  and  cause 
food  prices  to  increase  sharply. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  August  12,  1983. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal,  and  the  message 
and  bill  wQl  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  veto  message  on  the 
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bill.  H.R.  3564.  be  postponed  until 
Tuesday.  September  20.  1983. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OP  NEW  DEFERRAL  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

BOARD-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-96) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  Sept.  12, 
1983.) 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADJUST- 
MENT IN  FEDERAL  WHITE- 
COLLAR  PAY  IN  OCTOBER 
1983-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-97) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FoixY)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  Sept.  12, 
1983.) 


EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  AGEN- 
CIES AND  UNITS  OF  AGENCIES 
FROM  COVERAGE  UNDER  THE 
MERIT  PAY  SYSTEM-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-98) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read.  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  Sept.  12. 
1983.) 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES 
UNDERTAKEN  BY  THE  U.S. 
SYNTHETIC  FUELS  CORPORA- 
TION-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 


sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  Sept.  12, 
1983.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  180.  agreed  to 
on  August  3.  1983.  the  Speaker  did  on 
August  4.  1983.  make  certification  to 
the  U.S.  district  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  required  by  House 
Resolution  180,  reciting  the  additional 
facts  pertinent  to  the  contempt  cita- 
tion of  Anne  M.  (Gorsuch)  Burford. 

The  Chair  desires  to  announce  that 
pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  I.  the 
Speaker  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill  on  Friday.  August  5.  1983: 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  assure  sufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  current  and  future  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
to  make  technical  changes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

And  the  following  enrolled  bills  on 
Saturday.  August  13,  1983: 

H.R.  1372.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  foreign-built  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  2895.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  United  States  Courthouse  at 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  as  the  Phillip  Burton  Federal  Build- 
ing and  the  tJ.S.  Courthouse: 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  establish  an  improved 
program  for  extra  long  staple  cotton: 

H.R.  3232.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  newly 
appointed  special  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

H.R.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits paid  in  any  State: 

H.R.  3549.  An  act  to  amend  the  bankrupt- 
cy rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice: 

H.R.  3677.  An  act  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  cap 
amount  allowable  for  reimbursement  of  hos- 
pices under  the  medicare  program: 

H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  appointment  of  Jeannine  Smith  Clark  as 
a  citizen  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution: 

S.  46.  An  act  to  revise,  consolidate,  and 
enact  certain  laws  related  to  vessels  and 
seamen  as  subtitle  11  of  title  46.  United 
States  Code.  "Shipping": 

S.  1696.  An  act  authorizing  three  addition- 
al Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency: 

S.  1797.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  in  Port 
Worth.  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building": 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  26.  1983.  as  "National  Historical- 
ly Black  Colleges  Day": 


S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  2  through  October  9.  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Housing  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  4.  1983.  through 
September  10.  1983,  as  "Youth  of  America 
Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  milk  price 
support  program,  to  Impose  a  second  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  deduction  from 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk  marketed 
commercially  in  the  United  States. 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Korean  Air  Lines  has  four  flights  each 
week  from  New  York  City  to  Seoul, 
Korea.  The  flights  operate  on  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  de- 
parting at  11:50  p.m. 

For  about  8  days,  I  was  scheduled  to 
be  on  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  leav- 
ing New  York  City  on  Tuesday, 
August  30,  11:50  p.m.,  for  Seoul, 
Korea,  to  attend  a  conference  cele- 
brating the  30th  ajiniversary  of  the 
mutual  defense  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

An  invitation  from  Dr.  Kala  Stroup, 
the  new  president  of  Murray  State 
University  in  my  district,  to  moderate 
over  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
symposium  on  Tuesday  morning, 
August  30,  was  accepted  by  my  staff 
and  me.  My  being  in  Murray.  Ky.,  that 
day  caused  my  executive  assistant, 
Lorraine  Grant,  to  cancel  my  reserva- 
tions on  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  in 
favor  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  015 
from  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  Nashville 
and  St.  Louis. 

So.  instead  of  being  the  270th  person 
to  be  shot  down  by  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  early  August 
31.1  arrived  safely  in  Seoul. 

Natually.  we  are  appalled  at  the 
coldblooded  killing  of  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Larry  McDonald,  and 
268  other  people. 

The  good  that  can  come  from  this 
tragedy  is  that  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
can  now  recognize  more  clearly  what 
the  people  of  Afghanistan,  Poland, 
and  many  other  countries  already 
knew  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  murdering  of  269  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children,  after  thinking 
about  it  for  2^!  hours,  is  nothing  new 
to  a  Soviet  Union  regime  which  has 
killed  at  least  20  million  of  its  own  citi- 
zens since  1917. 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. ) 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy  I 
am  compelled  once  again  to  caution 
my  colleagues  to  remain  ever  mindful 
of  the  insidious  Soviet  threat. 

The  shooting  down  of  the  Korean 
Ait  Lines  flight  carrying  269  passen- 
gers, including  61  Americans,  one  of 
whom  was  a  U.S.  Congressman,  our 
colleague,  Larry  McDonald,  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviets  are  even  more 
nefarious  than  most  can  comprehend. 

This  is  another  horrifying  reminder 
of  the  threat  of  communism  and  of 
the  perverse  Soviet  mentality. 

The  Soviets  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  nation  in  the  world  to 
have  shot  down  not  one  but  two  un- 
armed civilian  aircraft.  In  1978  the  So- 
viets fired  two  heat-seeking  missiles  at 
a  Korean  jetliner,  killing  two  and  forc- 
ing the  aircraft  to  crash  land. 

In  their  inimitable  way  the  Soviets 
not  only  denied  the  incident,  they  bra- 
zenly sent  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment a  bill  for  $100,000  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  rescue  mission. 

In  this  most  recent  incident  269  in- 
nocent people  were  given  the  death 
sentence  without  cause  and  without 
mercy.  This  Stalinlstic  act  may  be  the 
most  vivid  demonstration  of  the  Soviet 
mentality  which  rules  that  nation  and 
which  has  designs  on  subjugating  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Korean  Air  Lines  massacre 
must  not  be  forgotten.  We  must  hold 
it  up  as  a  symbol  of  the  Soviet  barba- 
rism. We  must  charmel  our  anger  and 
our  sorrow  into  a  firmer  commitment 
to  persevere  in  our  struggle  against 
tyranny. 

I  deplore  this  brutal,  murderous, 
barbaric  Soviet  action  and  I  will  sup- 
port the  congressional  resolution  of 
condemnation. 


cerally  satisfying,  it  is  the  cold  glare  of 
truth  that  punishes  hypocrisy  most. 

Our  responsibility  and  their  callous 
and  indifferent  reaction  to  events  sur- 
rounding the  destruction  of  flights  007 
strips  naked  Soviet  posturing  as  a 
nation  of  peace. 


SOVIET  DESTRUCTION  OF 
KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 

(Mr.  BRITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  reminds  us 
all  in  a  chilling  way  of  the  unreliability 
of  the  Soviet  leadership.  It  was  an  out- 
rageous act  of  international  terrorism. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  this  act  of  terror 
which  took  the  lives  of  269  innocent 
civilians  including  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  also  urge  the  President  to  continue 
his  course  of  indignant,  but  responsi- 
ble, reaction  to  the  Soviet  provocation. 
While  our  restrained  response  leaves 
us  all  unsatisfied  in  an  emotional 
sense,  it  has  intensified  the  withering 
fire  of  world  opinion  upon  the  Soviets 
which  Is  the  most  painful  and  costly 
sanction  that  can  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  While  retribution  would  be  vis- 


D  1230 
THE  GROWING  MILK  SURPLUS 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  is  faced  with  a  steadily  grow- 
ing surplus  of  milk.  For  fiscal  1983 
Government  purchases  of  milk  are  es- 
timated at  16.3  billion  pounds— an  in- 
crease of  2.5  billion  pounds  over  fiscal 
1982.  This  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $1.4  billion  more  than  its 
milk  purchases  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Something  has  to  be  done  and  the 
simplest  and  best  solution  is  to  reduce 
the  present  high  support  price  of  milk 
by  $1  to  $1.50  per  hundredweight. 

This  is  a  simple  and  easy-to-under- 
stand  approach  which  is  much  better 
than  the  temporary  diversion  program 
contained  in  H.R.  1875.  The  diversion 
program  would  pay  certain  milk  pro- 
ducers not  to  produce  milk  under  a 
complicated  formula  for  temporarily 
cutting  back  their  production.  The  di- 
version payment  would  be  financed  by 
a  50-cent-per-hundredweight  charge 
on  all  milk  producers  in  the  United 
States  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  producing  surplus  milk.  The 
diversion  program  would  last  for  only 
15  months.  After  its  termination  dairy 
farmers  who  benefited  could  return  to 
their  former  production  levels— and 
some  of  them  probably  would. 

Meanwhile  a  lot  of  other  dairymen 
will  be  trying  to  offset  their  loss  of 
income  due  to  the  50-cent-per-hun- 
dredweight tax  by  increasing  the 
number  of  cows  in  their  herds.  This,  of 
course,  will  add  to  the  surplus. 

The  only  effective  way  to  cut  back 
the  dairy  surplus  is  to  reduce  the  sup- 
port price  for  milk  by  $1  to  $1.50  per 

hundredweight  right  now. 


13    and    Wednesday.    September    14. 
1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire under  my  reservation  whether  or 
not  the  minority  has  been  consulted. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  been 
fully  consulted.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  is  on  the 
floor  and  he  and  I  have  worked  this 
out. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VENGEANCE  IS  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  responded  to  the  shooting 
down  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007 
with  rightful  horror.  There  is  no  ex- 
planation for  that  tragedy;  there 
never  could  be  reason  enough  for  such 
a  merciless  act. 

Still,  thus  far,  in  spite  of  pressures 
to  seek  revenge  from  many  of  those 
who  have  been  his  strongest  support- 
ers, the  President  has  responded  cau- 
tiously but  sternly.  He  has  resisted 
acts  of  revenge  and  steps  which  would 
only  hurt  Americans.  The  Bible  says: 
"Vengeance  is  mine  •  •  *  ,  sayeth  the 
Lord."  The  President  has  been  wise  to 
heed  that  scriptural  guidance.  I  urge 
him  to  continue  to  do  so  and  to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  pursue  a  course  of 
vengeance  ourselves. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

TO  SIT  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE    ON    TUESDAY.    SEPTEM- 
BER  13,  AND  WEDNESDAY  SEP- 
TEMBER 14,  1983 
Mr.    WEISS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Intergovernmental    Rela- 
tions  and   Human  Resources   of   the 
Committee     on     Government     Oper- 
ations be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
5-minute  rule  on  Tuesday.  September 


CUTTING      OFF      FOREIGN      AID 

FOR     CERTAIN     MEMBERS     OF 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  HUCKABY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  United  States  will  be  pursu- 
ing a  resolution  in  the  United  Nations 
condemning  the  Russians  for  the  bar- 
baric action  that  they  took  in  shooting 
down  flight  007. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  would  prohibit 
future  U.S.  foreign  aid  tax  dollars 
going  to  any  country  in  the  world  that 
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fails  to  support  America's  position  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue  in  recent 
memory  has  cut  to  the  heart  and  the 
soul  of  Americans.  Surely  we  do  not 
want  tax  dollars  going  in  the  form  of 
foreign  aid  to  countries  that  cannot 
support  our  position  against  this  bar- 
baric action  that  the  Russians  have 
taken. 


CHARLEY  HAYES  IS  OUR 
LEADER;  WE  SHALL  NOT  BE 
MOVED 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  as  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  their  indignation  at  the 
Soviet  action  but  I  want  to  shift  the 
subject  for  just  a  moment. 

We  had.  a  few  moments  ago,  sworn 
in  a  new  Member  of  the  House.  I  have 
known  the  new  Member,  Charley 
Hayes,  for  perhaps  25  years.  I  recall 
when  my  children  were  perhaps  6  and 
3.  going  to  a  meeting  sponsored  by  his 
union  where  we  all  sang  a  song,  and  I 
would  sing  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am 
afraid  you  would  rule  as  the  Speaker 
O'Neill  did  against  Silvio  Co»rrE 
here,  but  we  sang  the  song.  "Charley 
Hayes  is  our  leader;  we  shall  not  be 
moved." 

And  our  children  sang  that  for 
years. 

Charles  Hayes  is  going  to  be  a  very 
substantial  Member  of  this  House.  I 
think  he  is  going  to  help  move  us  in 
the  right  direction.  I  hope  all  of  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  him  soon.  I  think  he  will  be  a 
positive,  constructive,  forceful  person 
in  this  House  who  will  add  luster  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


A  BARBARIC  ACT— IT  MUST  NOT 
BE  REPEATED 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  deploring  this  barbaric  act  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  expressing  my 
condolences  to  the  loved  ones  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  the  crash.  My 
deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
family  of  my  colleage,  Larry  McDon- 
ald, and  to  the  families  of  the  other 
268  victims  of  the  crash. 

While  the  world  expressed  shock 
and  anger  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  the  Soviet  action,  our  outrage  has 
been  compounded  by  the  subsequent 
disclosures  of  the  facts  surrounding 
the  incident.  It  has  become  impossible 
to  consider  the  Soviet  action  as  any- 
thing other  than  coldblooded  murder. 

The  Soviets  were  undoubtedly  at- 
tacking a  civilian  airliner  which  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  military  plane 


and  which  could  in  no  way  pose  a 
threat  to  Soviet  territory. 

And  the  Soviet  Union  has  further 
weakened  its  position  by  its  deceitful 
and  contradictory  stories  on  this  issue 
and  by  its  failure  to  even  apologize  for 
its  action. 

As  this  Congress  reconvenes,  we 
must  act  swiftly  to  condemn  the 
Soviet  action  and  to  take  corrective 
and  retaliatory  measures.  At  a  mini- 
mum, we  must  seek  reparations  from 
the  Soviets  for  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  crash.  We  must  suspend 
certain  cultural,  scientific,  and  diplo- 
matic exchanges  with  the  Soviets.  We 
must  also  work  with  other  nations  to 
curb  Soviet  civil  aviation  in  the  West. 

Above  all.  we  must  insure  that  such 
a  horrible  occurrence  must  not  repeat 
itself.  In  this  period  of  grief  for  the 
families  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
crash,  they  should  at  least  have  the 
slight  consolation  that  such  a  tragedy 
will  never  occur  again. 


GOD  CONTINUES  TO  CALL  US 
TO  BE  MAKERS  OP  PEACE 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  to  the  well  when  I  know  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  will  want  to 
express  the  legitimate  outrage  of  the 
American  people  and  people  of  con- 
science all  over  this  world  at  the 
wanton  murder  of  269  people  includ- 
ing our  colleague,  Larry  McDonald. 

As  we  seek,  however,  an  appropriate 
response  to  that  heinous  act.  I  want  to 
stand  here  in  my  role  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  to  remind  our  Nation  and 
our  colleagues  that  this  is  a  nation 
under  God.  In  God  we  trust.  We  trust 
in  a  God  who  did  not  promise  we 
would  not  have  great  difficulty  and 
the  forces  of  evil  would  not  rise  and 
cause  us  great  pain. 

He  did  not  promise  He  would  not 
send  us  into  the  fiery  furnace  but  He 
did  promise  to  be  with  us  in  that  fiery 
furnace. 

He  did  not  promise  that  we  would 
not  be  on  tumultuous  seas  from  time 
to  time,  but  He  promised  to  be  in  the 
ship  with  us. 

And  in  the  ship  to  protect  us  and  if 
it  got  too  much  for  us.  to  speak  His 
peace,  'Be  still." 

I  simply  hope  that  in  response  to 
this  heinous  act  we  will  remember 
that  and  that  we  will  hear  our  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage  one  who  said.  "Love 
your  enemies  and  do  good  to  them 
who  curse  you  and  pray  for  them  that 
spite  and  use  you  ":  that  we  will  trust 
in  God  who  through  Isaiah  said: 

If  you  do  away  with  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion, with  the  pointing  finger  and  malicious 
talk,  and  if  you  spend  yourselves  on  behalf 
of  the  hungry  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
oppressed,  then  your  light  will  rise  in  the 
darkness,  and  your  night  will  become  like 


the    noonday.    The    Lord    will    guide    you 

always. 

So  said  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
Today,  God  continues  to  call  upon 
us  to  be  peacemakers. 
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THE  REAL  LESSON  BEHIND 
KOREAN  JETLINER  DISASTER 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nobody 
deplores  the  shooting  down  of  the 
Korean  airliner  more  than  I  do.  This 
was  a  brutal  act  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
despicable  act  that  should  not  be  left 
unpunished. 

But  as  we  formulate  and  implement 
our  punishment,  let  us  keep  one  thing 
in  mind.  We  do  not  want  the  punish- 
ment to  hurt  us  as  much  or  more  than 
it  does  the  Soviets.  We  do  not  punish 
the  Soviets  by  continuing  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  We  only  punish  ourselves. 

And  we  certainly  do  not  punish  the 
Soviets  by  wasting  money  on  defense. 
We  do  not  say:  We  will  teach  you 
Yuriy  Andropov;  we  will  throw  away 
$20  billion  on  soi  MX  missile  system 
this  country  does  not  need.  We  only 
punish  ourselves. 

No.  in  formulating  our  punishment 
we  need  to  put  on  our  thinking  hats, 
not  our  cowboy  hats. 

Remember.  Soviet  adventurism 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  shook 
us  all  up  as  the  world  edged  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war.  But  it  made  us 
realize  the  need  for  arms  control  and  9 
months  later  we  had  a  limited  test  ban 
treaty. 

Today,  the  Soviet  shooting  down  of 
a  Korean  jetliner  has  shaken  us  up 
again  and  created  another  internation- 
al crisis. 

I  hope  that  we  can  again  realize  the 
real  lesson  from  this  incident,  the 
need  for  arms  control  and  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  209 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 


EXPRESSING      SENSE      OF     CON- 
GRESS ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE    HENRY    M.    JACK- 
SON. U.S.  SENATOR 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    will 
offer   a   resolution,   and   I   intend   to 
offer  a  similar  resolution  in  the  House 
tomorrow,  at  which  time  a  number  of 
Members  will   wish   to  express  their 
sympathy    and    condolences    on    the 
death  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  306)  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Honorable  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  306 
Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Henry  M.  Jackson,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton. .     , 

Resolved,  That  the  CTerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


share  responsibility  for  U.S.  military 
involvement.  Something  I  believe  we 
should  do. 

One  needs  only  to  have  read  the 
morning  headlines  today  to  under- 
stand the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  in- 
volved in  what  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
explosive  international  situation.  And 
no  reasonable  person  can  view  our  in- 
volvement as  anything  less  than  the 
commitment  of  troops  to  a  hostile  sit- 
uation where  involvement  is  immi- 
nent. 


LEGISLATION    TO    INVOKE    SEC- 
TION   4(a)(1)    OF   WAR    POWERS 
ACT       REQUIRING       PRESIDEN- 
TIAL REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  is  for  keeping  the  troops  in 
Lebanon  or  removing  them.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  and  onerous  task  to  decide 
what  is  right. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  invoke  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war 
powers  reolution  requiring  a  Presiden- 
tial report  to  Congress  on  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  the 
debate  concerning  the  President's  in- 
volvement of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the 
hostilities  in  Lebanon  before  the  Con- 
gress. We  must  bring  the  President's 
commitment  of  our  forces  in  Lebanon 
within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  requires  the  President  to 
submit  a  written  report  within  48 
hours  whenever  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are 
introduced  without  a  declaration  of 
war  into  hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
sti  Alices 
It  is  in  my  opinion  clearly  indicated 

today.  . 

The  war  powers  resolution,  passed 
during  the  waning  hours  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,   also  requires  Congress  to 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  U.S. 
MARINE  CPL.  PEDRO  J.  VALLE 
RAMOS 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  grief  and  anguish 
that  I,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  received  the  news  that  my  con- 
stituent, U.S.  Marine  Cpl.  Pedro  J. 
Valle  Ramos,  was  killed  in  Lebanon 
while  on  duty  there  as  part  of  a  peace- 
keeping contingent  of  military  forces 
of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  Italy. 

Before  flying  back  to  Washington.  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  parents  of  this  out- 
standing Puerto  Rican  who.  as  a  proud 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as  we 
Puerto  Ricans  are,  voluntarily  joined 
the  U.S.  Marines  to  help  preserve  free- 
dom, justice,  and  democracy  in  our 
country  and  abroad.  Mr.  Santos  Valle, 
Pedro's  father,  and  Mrs.  Amelia 
Ramos,  his  mother,  while  terribly  sad 
by  the  death  of  their  son,  realize  that 
he  did  not  die  in  vain.  Those  who  die 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  democracy  are 
contributing  to  the  preservation  of  the 
greatest  goals  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  as  part  of  this  country. 

My  prayers  and  condolences  go  to 
the  family  of  this  proud  Puerto  Rican 
and  proud  American,  Marine  Cpl. 
Pedro  J.  Valle  Ramos. 


These  are  perilous  days  for  us  on 
many  fronts.  In  Lebanon,  four  fine 
young  marines  have  been  killed  and 
more  than  a  score  of  others  wounded 
by  armaments  supplied  at  least  indi- 
rectly by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  in  Central  America,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  stir  up  trouble  for 
sovereign,  independent  nations,  either 
directly  or  through  the  agency  of  will- 
ing puppet  regimes. 

The  fact  is  that  American  citizens 
are  being  shot  at  and  killed,  and  that 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  at  the  most  dangerous  point  since 
the  Cuba  missile  crisis  20  years  ago. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  this  Congress  look  to  the  de- 
fenses of  this  country  and  its  interests 
aroimd  the  world.  If  that  means  more 
funds  and  more  expenditures,  we  will 
just  have  to  dig  down  and  come  up 
with  the  money. 

And  while  we  are  about  it,  we  might 
as  well  give  the  President  some  stand- 
by authority  to  deal  with  the  econom- 
ic crisis  upon  us,  as  well  as  with  the 
military  and  diplomatic  crises. 

People  in  my  district  are  in  serious 
economic  straits,  notwithstanding  all 
of  the  ballyhoo  that  recovery  is  under- 
way. They  tell  us  that  the  interest 
rates  are  declining— but  somehow  the 
people  who  charge  the  high  interest 
and  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the 
rates  have  not  gotten  the  word  yet. 
People  are  still  going  bankrupt. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent some  standby  authority  to  con- 
trol the  interest  rates  that  are  crip- 
pling our  ability  to  meet  the  mUitary 
threat  from  abroad. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  HAVE 
STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO 
DEAL  WITH  AN  ECONOMIC 
CRISIS. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district.  I 
want  to  express  their  anger  and  out- 
rage at  the  shooting  down  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  an  unarmed,  innocent 
passenger  airliner  carrying  269  men. 
women,  and  children— including  some 
60  American  citizens. 

Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  has  so  out- 
raged the  people  of  this  Nation  since 
the  sinking  of  the  ocean  liner,  the  Lu- 
sitania,  by  the  Kaiser's  German  U- 
boats  nearly  70  years  ago. 


CONGRESSMAN  McCOLLUM'S 

UNIQUE  EFFORTS  TO  ALLEVI- 
ATE SUFFERING  IN  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  House's  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  actions  of  our  col- 
league Bill  McCollum,  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Florida.  We  all  know  Bill 
as  a  thoughtful  and  congenial  legisla- 
tor, but  the  homeless  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador—los  desplazados  de  los  campi- 
mientos— know  him  as  a  man  of  mercy, 
and  a  man  of  his  word. 

Congressman  McCollum  returned 
home  from  an  official  visit  to  El  Salva- 
dor in  July,  and  he  was  affected  by 
what  he  had  seen.  Thousands  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans,  mostly  women 
and  children,  were  crowded  into  the 
campimientos.  They  lacked  food,  they 
frequently  lacked  running  water,  and 
they  lacked  adequate  medical  supplies. 
The  war  in  El  Salvador  has  displaced 
some  250.000  people,  and  regardless  of 
which  U.S.  policy  course  one  favors  in 
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Central  America,  the  human  suffering 
is  an  inescapable  fact.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  understood  that,  and  he 
decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

Upon  his  return.  Congressman 
McCoLLUii  contacted  officials  of 
Project  Hope  and  several  of  the  larg- 
est American  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies. He  then  contacted  a  charter  air- 
line service  in  his  district,  which  of- 
fered the  services  of  its  pilots  and  the 
use  of  a  1945  model  C-47  cargo  plane. 
The  result  was  a  shipment  during  the 
first  week  in  August  of  some  5,000 
pounds  of  medical  supplies— all  donat- 
ed by  the  pharmaceutical  companies— 
for  the  desplezados.  The  supplies  were 
welcomed  and  very  much  needed.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  since  un- 
dertaken efforts  toward  similar,  future 
shipments. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  today  will  join 
me  in  saying  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  humanitarian  act. 
and  in  urging  him  to  continue  his 
unique  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing in  El  Salvador. 


D  1250 

FUGHT  007  AND  CRISIS 
MANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  join  me  in  sending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
those  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the  tragic 
downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  leaders 
of  the  16  nations  whose  citizens  per- 
ished in  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
attack  on  the  unarmed  commercial  air- 
craft. This  brutal  act  is  a  crime  against 
all  humanity.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
most  fundamental  rules  of  the  air  on 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  world- in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union— depend  in 
the  busy,  crowded  skies  of  the  jet  age. 
The  Soviet  leaders  obviously  put  a 
great  premium  on  preventing  the 
escape  of  an  "intruder."  They  appear 
to  think  little  of  protecting  iruiocent 
human  lives.  I  was  astounded  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko's 
recent  comments.  He  brazenly  threat- 
ened to  kill  more  men,  women,  and 
children  should  another  civilian  air- 
craft make  the  same  mistake. 

Although  I  share  the  anger  and 
dismay  which  all  of  my  colleagues  feel, 
I  believe  that  the  President's  handling 
of  the  crisis  was  proper.  Our  response 
was  firm,  but  measured. 

Although  I  am  shocked  by  this  inci- 
dent, I  believe  that  our  Government 
should  not  let  this  incident  create  a 
military  confrontation  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  ul- 
timate goal  has  been,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be.  reducing  the  possibility  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust,  along  with  a  cut- 


back in  the  weapons  of  destruction 
which  are  now  in  the  arsenals  of  both 
nations.  We  cannot  let  this  crisis  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  President's  efforts  to 
negotiate  major  arms  reductions  with 
the  Soviets  in  Geneva.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  the  reality  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Wish  as  we  might,  that 
nation  will  not  simply  go  away. 

The  incident  does,  however,  point  to 
the  need  for  verification  of  all  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  airliner  is  any 
indication  of  Soviet  attitudes  concern- 
ing signed  international  agreements, 
then  all  of  us  in  the  free  world  should 
be  concerned. 


DONT  DESTROY  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brutal 
Soviet  attack  on  flight  007  is  fresh  in 
our  minds.  That  tragic  incident  re- 
minded us  that  the  President— any 
President— must  have  nonviolent 
means  to  retaliate  and  register  our  re- 
vulsion when  other  countries  violate 
the  law  of  nations. 

The  Export  Administration  Act 
which  expires  on  September  30.  gives 
the  President  this  capability.  We  will 
shortly  consider  amendments  to  the 
act  which  severely  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  retaliate  and  impose 
foreign  policy  export  controls. 

These  same  amendment,  before  the 
House  in  H.R.  3231,  will  make  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  strength- 
en controls  on  the  export  of  high  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  evi- 
dence of  a  massive  Soviet  and  East  Eu- 
ropean campaign  to  steal  advanced 
technology  is  confirmed  by  United 
States  and  foreign  intelligence  serv- 
ices. 

We  need  to  strengthen  national  se- 
curity export  controls— not  relax 
them.  When  H.R.  3231  comes  before 
the  House,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  and  support  amendments  to 
H.R.  3231  which  strengthen  export 
controls.  As  it  now  stands,  the  bill 
would  eliminate  the  licensing  of,  U.S. 
exports  to  most  NATO  countries  and 
Japan.  It  would  prohibit  the  applica- 
tion of  controls  to  foreign  subsidiaries. 

Not  long  ago  Tass  attacked  U.S. 
export  controls.  As  we  ponder  our  re- 
action to  the  airplane  wreckage  wash- 
ing up  on  Japan's  coast,  we  should  be 
firm  in  our  resolve  to  thwart  the  ac- 
tivities of  Soviet  'technologies  spies" 
to  divert  our  high  technology  to  en- 
hance their  military  machine. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  STAND 
BEHIND  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
HIS  HANDLING  OF  KAL  TRAG- 
EDY 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
rise  to  condemn  the  atrocious  act  per- 
petrated on  the  human  race  by  the  So- 
viets in  shooting  down  the  Korean  air- 
liner. I  think  it  only  points  out  many 
of  the  instances  that  many  of  us  have 
been  preaching  over  the  years— that 
international  Soviet-brand  commu- 
nism is  nothing  but  liars  and  cheats, 
inhuman  barbarians  that  have  no  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  no  respect 
for  human  life  itself. 

I  would  also  like  to  criticize  some  of 
my  fellow  conservative  colleagues  both 
in  the  Congress  and  outside  of  the 
Congress  for  criticizing  our  President 
for  not  being  strong  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  when  one 
previous  administration  used  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  and  a  lot  of  grandstanding 
when  the  Russians  invaded  Afghani- 
stan and  then  a  few  weeks  later  it  was 
all  forgotten  about.  We  are  not  going 
to  let  this  be  forgotten  about.  The 
President  is  doing  everything  in  his 
power.  He  needs  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
stand  behind  him  so  that  he  can  rally 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  to  embarrass 
forever  the  act  of  atrocity  that  the 
Russians  have  perpetrated  on  the 
human  race.  We  should  all  support 
him  100  percent. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voices 
of  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  heard  this  morning,  rightfully  fo- 
cusing on  the  atrocity  committed  by 
the  Soviets  in  shooting  down  the 
Korean  Air  Line  007.  I  certainly  add 
my  support  to  all  that  has  been  said. 

However,  I  think  it  is  also  important 
that  we  not  ignore  another  serious  sit- 
uation that  exists  in  this  world  that  is 
having  and  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States. 

I  am  referring  to  the  situation  in 
Lebanon.  I  have  been  observing  for 
the  last  several  weeks,  with  growing 
concern,  the  deteriorating  situation 
that  currently  exists  in  Beirut  and  the 
jeopardy  of  U.S.  troops  stationed 
there.  Our  current  policy  drastically 
limits  the  U.S.  response  to  the  armed 
hostilities,  and  I  find  this  policy  unac- 
ceptable. I  am  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  am  calling  upon  Members 
of  Congress,  either  we  should  grant 
the  authority  to  our  troops  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  the  peace  in 
Lebanon    and    to    provide    for    their 


safety,  or  we  should  remove  them 
from  the  hostilities.  To  merely  tell  our 
troops  to  duck  when  the  bullets  start 
flying  is  not  an  acceptable  policy  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  term  "peace- 
keeping force"  and  does  nothing  to 
secure  a  much  needed  peace  for  this 
troubled  part  of  the  world. 
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QUESTIONS  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE  ARE  ASKING 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  as  we  return  for  this  fall  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  think  we  ought  to 
note  that  the  American  people  are 
watching  and  they  are  asking  us  a  lot 
of  questions.  1  have  heard  them  in  my 
district  over  the  past  few  weeks;  I 
hope  you  have  heard  them  in  yours. 

In  a  parochial  sense,  in  my  district 
my  dairy  farmers  question  how  a  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  can  recommend 
a  veto  of  a  bill  which  passes  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, when  that  veto  will  only  result  m 
the  further  production  of  surplus  milk 
in  this  country. 

They  also  question  how  a  Congress, 
after  3  years,  can  still  fail  to  resolve 
that  dairy  surplus  issue. 

My  constituents  question  what 
really  is  happening  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Liberal  and  conservative  alike, 
they  would  simply  like  to  know  exact- 
ly what  is  going  on  down  there,  what 
exactly  our  goals  are  and  what  our 
long-term  plans  are  for  that  region. 

Third,  my  constituents  question  why 
Americans  can  be  killed  in  Lebanon, 
without  any  firm  decision  on  our  part 
as  a  government.  They  wonder  why  we 
do  not  either  pull  out,  or  else  give  our 
troops  the  power  to  secure  peace  and 
to  protect  their  own  lives. 

My  constituents  question  how  any- 
body in  this  Congress  can  in  the 
future  trust  and  believe  in  the  "good 
faith  intentions"  of  a  country  which 
willingly  shoots  down  269  innocent  ci- 
vilians. But  most  of  all.  they  question 
how  anybody  in  this  Congress  and 
anybody  in  this  Government  can  actu- 
ally say  we  are  concerned  about  an 
economic  recovery,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  long-term  future  of 
America,  both  individually  and  as  a 
country,  when  we  fail  as  a  Congress  to 
work  together  to  deal  with  the  deficit 
that  confronts  us. 

My  colleagues,  there  are  a  lot  of 
questions  out  there  from  our  constitu- 
ents. Will  we  provide  them  the  an- 
swers? 


AN  EVERLASTING  REMINDER  OF 

THE  KAL  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


remarks 

matter.)  ^  ,, 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  have  with  me  two 
documents,  one.  a  joint  resolution, 
which  would  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  action  taken  against  the 
Korean  jet  which  cost  the  lives  of  so 
many,  and  I  have  another  document,  a 
listing  of  the  fellow  Americans  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  barbarous  act. 

The  joint  resolution  would  do  what 
every  American  seeks  to  have  done, 
namely  to  condemn  the  action  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  and  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  support  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  initiatives  which  he  has  undertak- 
en to  make  certain  that  the  world  will 
ever  remember  the  atrocity  that  hap- 
pened just  a  week  ago. 

The  list  of  the  people,  our  follow 
Americans,    of    course,    contains    the 
name  of  our  colleague,  Congressman 
McDonald.  To  the  families  of  all  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives,  this  docu- 
ment will  enter  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  as  an  everlasting  reminder 
of  the  tragedy  itself. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  3.  1983] 
U.S.  Toll  at  52,  Widening  Circle  of  Grief. 
Chance 
(By  Howard  Kurtz  and  Mary  Battiata) 
At  least  52-Ainericans.  including  a  27-year- 
old  specialist  in  Chinese  law  from  Bethesda, 
were    among    the    269    persons    who    died 
aboard  the  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  to  Seoul 
that  U.S.  officials  say  was  shot  down  by  a 
Soviet  jet  fighter  this  week. 

After  a  day  of  conflicting  accounts  about 
passenger  lists.  Korean  Air  Lines  spokesman 
J  H.  Kim  in  Los  Angeles  said  the  airline 
had  confirmed  yesterday  that  the  American 
victims  included  30  females.  20  males  and 
two  infants-a  figure  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
previous  estimates. 

The  airlines  office  in  Seoul  still  is  trying 
to  determine  whether  other  victims  with 
Korean  or  Chinese  surnames  also  might  be 
American  citizens.  Kim  said.  The  Associated 
Press  identified  17  additional  persons  with 
such  surnames  as  having  home  addresses  in 
the  United  States,  but  their  citizenship  re- 
mained unknown. 

Also  on  the  night.  Kim  said,  were  78  Ko- 
reans, 35  Chinese.  27  Japanese,  16  Filipinos. 
10  Canadians,  six  Thais,  four  Australians 
and  one  each  from  Sweden.  India  and  Ma- 
laysia, along  with  nine  persons  who  have 
not  yet  been  identified.  The  plane  also  car- 
ried 29  Korean  crew  members,  he  said. 

As  shocked  friends  and  relatives  absorbed 
the  tragic  news,  more  details  emerged  about 
the  circumstances  and  coincidences  that  put 
their  loved  ones  aboard  Flight  007. 

John  Oldham,  a  recent  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  School  who  grew  up  on  Fal- 
mouth Rd.  in  Bethesda,  down  the  street 
from  where  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  now  lives,  was  headed  for  Peking  for 
a  year  of  studying  Chinese  language  and  law 
at  Beijing  University. 

KALS  LIST  OF  52  AMERICANS 

The  52  Americans  that  Korean  Air  Lines 
has  listed  aboard  Flight  007.  Some  listmgs 
are  incomplete. 

Carrasco,  C.  13,  New  York. 

Carrasco,  M.  E.,  17,  New  York. 

Guevara,  T..  Infant. 


Chouapoco,  Cecllio.  52.  Teaneck,  N.J. 
Chouapoco.  Celita,  4.  Teaneck.  N.J. 
Chouapoco,  Mary,  29,  Teaneck.  N J. 
Forman,  E.,  New  York. 
Oc&mpo,  M.  C,  SUten  Island.  N.Y. 
Ocampo,  C,  3,  SUten  Island.  N.Y. 
McDonald.  Lawrence,  Marietta,  Ga. 
Orwen,  WiUiam.  32.  Mlddletown.  N.Y. 
Benis,  Richard,  32,  New  York. 
Campbell,    Susan    Lee,    28.    Worchester. 
Mass. 
McNlff.  Kevin.  28.  Beverly.  Mass. 
Ephraisonabt,  A.  23,  New  Jersey. 
Lombart.  Don,  Hatboro,  Pa. 
Lombart,  Alden,  Hatboro.  Pa. 

Chambers,  Joyce,  34,  Detroit. 

Dawson.  Lucille,  55.  Rhode  Island. 

Pitzpatrick,  Ulllan,  60,  Rhode  Island. 

Slaton.  Jessie.  75.  Detroit. 

Zarit,  Margarel.  59,  Detroit. 

Steckler.  Stuart.  32,  Rye.  N.Y. 

Steckler.  Irene  Brgotte.  32.  Rye.  N.Y. 

Kohn.  Allan.  63,  Philadelphia. 

Kohn,  Ulllan,  54.  PhUadelphia. 

Bessell,  Eleanor,  Detroit. 

Culp,  Marie,  75,  Detroit. 

James,  Hazel,  Detroit. 

Kole,  Muriel,  London.  NY. 

McGetrick.  Mark,  29,  Danbury.  Conn. 

Miller,  Edna.  Detroit. 

Swift  Prances.  40,  Detroit. 

Arivadei.  Diane,  28.  Par  Rockaway.  N.Y. 

Arivadei.   S.,   8   months.   Par   Rockaway. 
N.Y. 

Dorman.  S..  55 

Beim.  J.,  40,  New  Jersey. 

Petroski,  Raymond.  38.  DuneUen  N,J. 

Scruton,  Rebecca,  28,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Metcalf,  Chong,  30,  North  Carolina. 

Metcalf  Rita.  7,  North  Carolina. 

Metcalf.  Christa.  North  Carolina. 

Turppin.  Michael. 

Moline,  Jan. 

Zaren,  D.,  45,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Prownspier,  K.,  35,  New  York. 

Weng,  Ming-Tsan,  41,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Oldham.  John,  27.  Bethesda. 

Bayona.  Lilia,  35.  CaldweU,  N.J. 

Bayona,  Anita.  29.  Caldwell.  N.J. 

Burgess.  James.  55,  GreenvUle.  S.C. 

Katz,  Jack,  62,  Plainville,  N.Y. 


THE  MURDEROUS  CHARACTER 

OF   THE   RULERS   OF   THE 

SOVIET  EMPIRE 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thuig 
that  I  cannot  figure  out  is  why  every- 
body was  so  surprised  that  the  Soviets 
would  shoot  down  a  defenseless  civil- 
ian airliner.  Have  we  not  had  ample 
evidence  over  the  years  about  the 
people  who  rule  the  Soviet  Empire? 

Has  everybody  forgotten  about  Hun- 
gary? ^  . 
Has     everybody     forgotten     about 

(Czechoslovakia? 

Poland? 

Afghanistan? 

Has  everybody  forgotten  that  the 
Soviet  Government  murdered  20  mil- 
hon  of  its  own  subjects  in  the  1920's 
and  1930's?  What  are  269  innocent  ci- 
vilians to  the  Russian  leadership? 

By  all  means,  we  must  negotiate 
with  the  Russians.  We  must  maintain 
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communications.  But  also,  we  must  re- 
member who  these  people  are.  They 
do  not  share  our  values.  And  they  are 
willing  to  murder,  and  then  lie  about 
it.  when  it  suits  their  purposes. 
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VUCANOVICH  EXPRESSES  OUT- 
RAGE AT  SOVIET  ATTACK  ON 
KOREAN  AIRLINER 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  ) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  outrage  and 
horror  at  the  vicious  Soviet  attack  a 
few  weeks  ago  on  a  defenseless  com- 
mercial airliner.  In  a  moment,  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
vealed to  the  world  its  true  nature, 
and  it  continues  to  demonstrate  its  cal- 
lousness by  refusing  to  provide  to  the 
world  an  explanation  of  why  this  trag- 
edy took  place. 

The  Korean  Air  Lines  747  posed  no 
threat  in  any  form  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  territories,  its  people,  or  its 
Government.  To  attack  and  kill  in  this 
manner  is  to  reveal  a  callousness  and 
lack  of  regard  for  human  life  that 
simply  has  no  place  in  a  civilized 
world. 

The  United  States  and  her  allies  in 
the  free  world  should  take  notice  of 
this  event,  and  restructure  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviets  to  reflect  a  new 
understanding  of  the  motivations  and 
intentions  of  this  apparently  distrust- 
ful and  violent  government.  Sanctions 
must  be  imposed.  The  Soviet  Union 
has.  by  this  act.  violated  not  only  the 
rules  of  civilized  conduct  by  which  our 
world  lives,  but  also  the  sanctity  of  life 
itself.  The  conclusion  we  must  draw, 
as  a  free  nation,  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
trusted  to  conduct  their  affairs  in  a 
peaceful  or  civilized  manner.  A  policy 
of  caution  should  be  followed  in  all 
dealings  with  the  Soviets,  particularly 
where  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  will  support  any  and  all  congres- 
sional resolutions  that  condemn  this 
barbarous  and  wanton  action  and  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  acknowledge 
its  responsibility  for  this  act.  assist 
international  efforts  to  recover  the  re- 
mains of  the  victims,  provide  compen- 
sation to  the  families  of  the  victims, 
and  take  necessary  steps  to  insure  that 
such  an  act  will  never  occur  again. 


SOVIET  HARASSMENT  AND 

BARBARITY  CONTINUES 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  in  the  outrage  at  the  downing  of 


the  Korean  jetliner.  I  think  in  a  re- 
sponse it  is  fine  to  condemn,  it  is  fine 
to  show  compassion  for  those  who 
were  killed,  and  many  others,  and  I 
think  the  President  has  handled  this 
issue  and  this  subject  very  well. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  to  take  any  steps  to 
atone  for  what  they  did.  This  morn- 
ing, an  American  diplomat  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
harassment  and  barbarity  continues.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  cut 
off  all  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
halt  all  kinds  of  technological  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  third,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  expelling  our  one  dip- 
lomat in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  think  a 
fair  trade  would  be  if  we  would  expel 
at  least  20  in  our  country. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  MEMBERS  TO 
ATTEND  FUNERAL  OF  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  HENRY  M. 
JACKSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  Chair  desires  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Speaker  appointed  on 
September  6,  1983.  the  following  Mem- 
bers to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson: 

Mr.  Foley  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Pritchard  of  Washington; 

Mr.  BoNKER  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington; 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Swift  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington;  and 

Mr.  Chandler  of  Washington. 

Without  objection,  the  Speaker's  ap- 
pointment is  ratified. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 
ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS  OF  GEOR- 
GIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Hon.  Elliott  H. 
Levitas  of  Georgia: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  24,  1983. 
Hon  Thomas  P.  O'Neil.  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtOTi.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Rule  L 
(SO),  that  Michael  Sloan.  Staff  Assistant  in 
my  Decatur  office,  has  received  a  deposition 
subpoena  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Geore^a. 
I  will  undertake  to  make  the  determina- 
tions required  by  the  Rule  and  communi- 
cate them  to  you. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

ExxioTT  H.  Levitas. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENDING  AND  IMPROVING 
THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  283  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3520. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bcnior)  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Leland)  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 

IN  THE  committee  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU 
(H.R.  3520)  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  to  provide 
for  the  operation  of  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults,  to  create  a  select 
commission  on  Federal  assistance  to 
disabled  Americans,  and  to  increase 
certain  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  Mr.  Leland  (Chairman 
pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  Member  in  the 
Chamber  over  a  period  of  years  who 
has  put  more  work  in  on  the  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Act  than  Carl  Per- 
kins. I  recall  in  1949  it  was  a  smaller 
program.  It  was  overhauled  in  1954, 
and  during  the  Johnson  years  in  the 
1960's.  It  has  become  one  of  the  great- 
est pieces  of  legislation  that  has  ever 
been  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Today  more  than  226,000  people 
have  been  fully  rehabilitated  annual- 
ly. Millions  of  people  have  received  re- 
habilitated services  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act. 

Let  me  make  one  further  observa- 
tion: That  there  is  no  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  to  do  any  harm  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  I 
recall  several  years  ago  in  the  1970's 
that  the  act  was  vetoed  twice,  in  1972 
and  1973,  and  we  had  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  during  those  years. 
But  we  never  in  one  instance  let  the 
money  anywhere  along  the  line  slide 
backward.  We  always  increased  that 


funding  for  our  people  to  be  rehabili- 
tated in  this  country. 

When  I  came  here,  I  had  30,000  coal 
miners  in  need  of  rehabilitation,  and 
no  rehabilitation  centers  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  We  were  able  to  build  one 
of  those  great  centers  in  my  congres- 
sional district  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

But  my  point  is.  we  would  have 
never  been  able  to  get  separate  au- 
thorization bills  through  the  Congress 
one  by  one,  so  in  title  IV  we  tied  those 
programs  together,  and  I  think  right- 
fully so,  and  added  a  new  title  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  chapter  1,  we  would  in- 
crease the  authorization  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars  up  with  the  tar- 
gets set  in  the  budget  resolution.  We 
are  now  spending  less  on  vocational 
education  than  we  were  in  1980.  before 
we  passed  Gramm-Latta  in  1981.  In 
every  congressional  district  in  this 
Nation,  if  you  will  ask  your  vocational 
leaders,  you  wiU  find  that  you  have  a 
waiting  list  of  persons  who  are  trying 
to  enter  vocational  schools  and  learn 
certain  trades  and  who  are  unable  to 
get  into  those  schools. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  increasing 
vocational  education  by  $90  million  to 
get  the  States  to  put  in  extra  money  is 
a  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. With  this  new  authorization 
level,  we  can  train  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  young  men  and  women 
who  are  not  going  to  college,  and  like- 
wise train  more  adults. 
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We  increase  the  basic  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act,  too.  But  my  point  is  that 
these  programs  can  be  voted  on  indi- 
vidually, and  we  can  individually  in- 
crease the  amounts  or  decrease  the 
amounts  when  we  get  to  the  amend- 
ment stage. 

But  do  not  let  anybody  tell  us  that 
we  are  doing  anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary   here.   We    are   not.    It   is   true 
enough  that  sometimes  a  Member  in- 
troduces an  amendment  that  may  not 
be  germane  to  a  bill,  but  after  the 
Member  introduces  that  amendment, 
if  we  go  back  and  introduce  a  new  bill, 
it  is  germane.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
introduced  a  new.  clean  bill  before  we 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  but  I 
did   not   think   there   would   be   that 
much  controversy  and  I  just  did  not  do 
it.  So  we  had  the  controversy,  and  we 
introduced  the  new   bill,   so  all  the 
amendments  were  germane  to  this  bill. 
Let  me  say  something  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  who 
has  sent  around  several  letters  that  I 
have     noticed.      When     we     passed 
Gramm-Latta  here  in  this  Hall— and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  correct  in 
this    amendment-we    never    had    a 
chance  to  amend  one  item  in  that  bill 
insofar  as  any  of  these  programs  were 
concerned.  They  were  stuffed  in  that 
bill.  We  had  to  take  them  or  leave 


them,  and  we  went  down  by  five  or  six 
votes.  We  were  just  trying  to  increase 
the  amount  of  chapter  1  above  the 
Gramm-Latta  figure  that  was  decided 
here  in  1981  up  to  the  target  level  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  resolution. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  other 
programs.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
a  procedure  of  this  type  then  we  think 
of  the  way  in  which  Gramm-Latta  was 
handled  on  this  floor.  Members  like 
myself  and  hundreds  of  other  Mem- 
bers who  would  have  liked  to  have  in- 
troduced amendments  to  Gramm- 
Latta  were  not  permitted  to  introduce 
the  first  amendment  to  increase  title  I, 
vocational  education,  adult  basic  edu- 
cation, or  any  other  program  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee.  We 
just  had  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

Many  of  us  felt  that  Gramm-Latta 
cut  too  deeply.  Gramm-Latta  did  cut 
too  deeply,  and  we  only  serve  about  47 
percent  of  the  disadvantaged  young- 
sters in  this  country  today.  Then, 
when  we  increase  a  few  programs, 
some  Members  say  we  are  bursting  the 
budget. 

We  are  within  the  budget.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  let  me  say  that  these 
amendments  should  be  agreed  to. 

Now,  let  me  go  into  more  detail  and 
the  essential  features  of  H.R.  3520. 

Of  all  the  programs  and  laws  en- 
acted by  our  Government  for  the  good 
of  disabled  individuals  in  our  country, 
none  to  my  way  of  thinking  has  more 
noble  objectives  than  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program.  The  benefits 
of  this  program  are  twofold: 

First,  the  program  provides  medical 
and  training  services  which  enable 
handicapped  citizens  to  lead  more  in- 
dependent, fulfilling  lives. 

Second,  the  program  allows  the  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  to  benefit  from  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  reha- 
bilitated wage-earning  and  tax-paying 

citizens. 

The  history  of  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  is  the  history  of  a 
long  struggle  to  establish  opportuni- 
ties for  disabled  persons.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  part  of  that  struggle. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Congress.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Assistance  to  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped.  This  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, appointed  in  1953,  held  hear- 
ings and  other  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  persons.  The  Vo- 
cational   Rehabilitation   Amendments 
of  1954  resulted  in  part  from  the  work 
of    this    subcommittee.    Among    the 
major  improvements  to  the  act  in  1954 
were  the  following: 

First,  Federal  funding  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  research  and  demon- 
strations for  the  first  time. 

Second,  Federal  funding  for  training 
vocational  rehabilitation  personnel. 

Third,  extension  and  improvement 
project  grants  to  the  States. 


In  the  1960's  Congress  adopted  addi- 
tional amendments  which  further 
strengthened  and  expanded  this  pro- 
gram by: 

First,  increasing  the  Federal  share 
of  dollars  spent  on  the  program  in  the 
States 

Second,  stimulating  the  establish- 
ment and  construction  of  facilities 
such  as  sheltered  workshops  and  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  centers  like 
the  Eastern  Kentucky  Center  in 
Paintsville,  Ky. 

Third,  establishing  a  national  center 
for  deaf  and  blind  adults;  and 

Fourth,  extending  services  to  mi- 
grants. 

In  the  1970's,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion faced  an  uphill  battle.  During  this 
time  two  bills  were  vetoed.  But  with 
perseverance,  we  in  Congress  were 
able  to  enact  major  provisions  to  aid 
disabled  persons  as  they  strived  for  a 
full  share  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
The  1973  amendments  assured  that 
handicapped  persons  now  have  a 
major  say  in  the  development  of  his  or 
her  individual  rehabilitation  plan;  es- 
tablished client  assistance  projects 
which  provide  an  ombudsman  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  clients;  and 
state  that  severely  disabled  persons 
are  to  receive  priority  for  services. 

In  addition  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
itself,   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor  made  major  advances  in  the 
protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
handicapped.  Regulations  have  been 
signed  which  will  assure  that  handi- 
capped persons  are  not  discriminated 
against  in  Federal  programs  and  bene- 
fits.   In    1974,    amendments   which   I 
managed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
made  improvements  in  the  Architec- 
tural    and     Transportation     Barriers 
Compliance  Board  to  promote  accessi- 
bility of  buildings  and  facilities  for  the 
handicapped,  and  in  1978,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  played 
a  prominent  role  in  making  major  revi- 
sions to  the  act.  The  1978  amendments 
added  several  new  provisions  includ- 
ing: . 
First,     the    National     Institute    of 
Handicapped  Research  to  carry  out  re- 
search with  respect  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. 

Second,  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped,  which  was  established 
to  advise  the  Government  on  needs 
and  problems  of  the  program. 

Third,  a  program  of  comprehensive 
services  for  independent  living  for  se- 
verely disabled  persons  which  will 
allow  those  individuals  to  live  in  their 
communities. 

Fourth,  a  pilot  program  of  communi- 
ty employment  for  handicapped  per- 
sons, authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  a  new  program  to  promote 
business  opportunities  for  disabled 
persons  to  further  expand  employ- 
ment for  those  persons. 
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Fifth,  American  Indian  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  provide  services  to 
handicapped  American  Indians  resid- 
ing on  reservations. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1949. 
these  programs  have  grown  irom  an 
annual  budget  of  $19  million  to 
$1,036,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1983.  More 
Importantly,  the  number  of  persons 
rehabilitated  each  year  has  grown 
from  58.000  in  1949  to  over  226.000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  51  percent  of  these 
persons  were  severely  handicapped.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  by  the  bene- 
fits to  Kentucky's  citizens  under  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  for  example,  over 
30.000  persons  received  rehabilitation 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  again 
today  to  consider  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
H.R.  3520  extends  this  act  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  at  a  rate  calculated  to 
restore  the  fiscal  year  1979  purchasing 
power  of  the  program  by  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  bill  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  all  other 
programs  under  the  act  for  3  fiscal 
years  at  "such  siuns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary". 

In  addition,  the  bill  improves  the 
targeting  of  training  grants  to  areas  in 
which  there  are  shortages  of  qualified 
personnel:  clarifies  the  eligibility  of 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  to  com- 
pete for  projects  with  industry  grants: 
establishes  a  separate  authority  for 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults;  and 
makes  several  changes  to  improve 
services  and  training  offered  through 
rehabilitation  research  and  training 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  is  one  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  programs  designed  to  assist 
disabled  individuals  in  this  country  in 
becoming  self-sufficient  and  produc- 
tive citizens.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
move  swiftly  today  to  pass  this  most 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

In  addition  to  being  a  landmark  bill 
for  disabled  Americans,  H.R.  3520  is 
vital  in  order  to  sustain  the  Federal 
commitment  to  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Title  rv  of  H.R.  3520  contains  an  ur- 
gently needed  provision  that  raises  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  10  education  and 
domestic  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. If  we  are  to  implement  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution— if 
we  are  to  convert  the  symbolic  budget 
increases  for  education  and  other 
areas  into  real  dollars— then  we  must 
pass  this  bUl  with  title  IV. 
Let  me  explain  why. 
The  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984  allows  in- 
creases for  education  and  certain 
other  domestic  areas.  However,  unless 


we  act  to  boost  the  authorizations  for 
some  key  programs,  this  additional 
money  cannot  be  considered  in  appro- 
priation bills,  since  the  authorization 
levels  for  these  programs  would  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

This  is  because  the  1981  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  known  as 
Gramm-Latta  II.  placed  limits  on  the 
authorizations  for  many  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  programs  for  3 
fiscal  years— 1982,  1983,  and  1984. 
Generally,  these  limits  allowed  for 
little  or  no  growth,  and  in  some  cases 
were  lower  than  actual  spending  in 
previous  years. 

For  example,  the  Gramm-Latta  ceil- 
ing for  vocational  education  for  fiscal 
year  1984  is  $735  million.  We  spent 
$784  million  on  this  program  in  fiscal 
1980.  In  fiscal  year  1983.  we  are  bump- 
ing right  up  against  that  ceiling  with 
an  appropriation  of  $729  million,  and 
for  fiscal  year  1984  we  cannot  give  this 
program  any  significant  increase  with- 
out raising  the  ceiling. 

Several  other  programs  are  in  the 
same  situation.  Title  IV  would  set  au- 
thorization levels  for  the  following 
programs: 

Chapter  1  program  for  disadvan- 
taged children:  $3,830,000,000. 

Education     for     the     Handicapped: 
$1,500,000,000. 
Impact  Aid:  $505,000,000. 
Vocational  Education:  $825,000,000. 
Adult  Education:  $112,000,000. 
Arts  and  Humanities:  $723,900,000. 
Museum  Services:  $10,800,000. 
Community  Services:  $398,000,000. 
Low-Income       Energy       Assistance: 
$2,250,000,000. 

Special  Feeding  Program  for 
Women,  Infants.  and  Children: 
$1,360,000,000. 

These  new  authorizations  are  con- 
sistent with  the  targets  specified  by 
budget  functions  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution.  The 
budget  resolution,  as  we  know,  is  not 
binding  below  the  budget  function 
levels,  and  in  fact,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion does  not  contain  numbers  on  a 
program-by-program  basis.  However, 
there  are  sufficient  extra  funds  for 
each  of  the  functions  in  which  the 
above  programs  fall,  to  permit  these 
new  authorizations  to  be  implemented. 
And,  of  course,  we  must  remember 
that  the  budget  resolution  limits  ap- 
propriations, not  authorizations. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  title  IV  is  to 
give  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  all  the  Members  the  flexibility  to 
increase  appropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams, if  that  is  the  will  of  the  House. 
Conversely,  if  we  do  not  enact  this 
bill,  we  will  not  be  able  to  give  these 
programs  their  fair  share  of  the  addi- 
tional funding  already  endorsed  by 
this  body  and  by  the  Senate  in  the 
budget  resolution.  Our  hands  will  be 
tied  by  the  ropes  of  Gramm-Latta. 
The  budget  resolution  will  be  an 
empty  shell. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  10  effective,  established 
programs,  many  of  them  serving  needy 
Americans.  All  have  documented 
records  of  success. 

Most  of  these  programs  have  suf- 
fered budget  cuts  during  the  past  2 
years.  This  bill  will  permit  us  to  re- 
store some  of  this  funding. 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  promot- 
ing educational  excellence,  as  the 
President  and  many  other  leaders 
agree  we  must,  we  ought  to  start  by 
providing  adequate  funding  for  the 
programs  we  know  are  successful. 

The  entire  education  community  is 
looking  to  this  vote— and  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  of  this  bill— as  an  in- 
dicator of  who  is  really  concerned 
about  education.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  start  off  this  new  school 
year  than  by  supporting  this  key  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
purposes  of  debate,  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  begin  the  general  debate  on  H.R. 
3520  we  should  keep  in  mind  two  cen- 
tral questions— two  questions  each  of 
us  must  answer  before  we  cast  our 
votes. 

First,  do  we  want  H.R.  3520.  the  re- 
authorization bill  for  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  signed  into  law  by  October  1, 
1983,  the  day  the  current  statute  ex- 
pires? 

Second,  should  Chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  Improvement 
Act;  Impact  Aid;  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act;  Vocational  Educa- 
tion; the  women,  infant,  and  children 
feeding  program  and  five  other  pro- 
grams have  their  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization ceilings  increased  through 
H.R.  3520? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  I 
believe  would  be  a  unanimous  yes.  The 
Rehabilitation  Act  assists  States  to 
provide  training  and  related  support 
to  handicapped  Americans  so  that 
they  may  join  our  work  force  and  ex- 
perience greater  independence,  that 
many  of  us,  I  suspect,  take  for  grant- 
ed. 

The  63-year-old  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  an  impressive  track  record 
which  has  contributed  to  the  strong, 
unwavering  bipartisan  support  it  has 
received  during  its  long  history.  About 
1  million  handicapped  Americans  are 
helped  through  this  program  each 
year.  Of  those,  about  20  percent  are 
completely  rehabilitated  and  become 
full  participants  in  our  work  force.  For 
every  dollar  invested  to  rehabilitate  a 
person  with  a  handicapping  condition, 
that  person's  earning  power  increases 
by  $10.  Within  4  years,  the  average 
cost  of  rehabilitating  an  individual  is 
returned  to  Government  through 
taxes  and  removal  of  such  a  person 
from  the  rolls  of  income  maintenance 
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programs.  As  I  indicated  there  are  im- 
pressive statistics  that  demonstrate 
the  cost-effectiveness  and  value  in 
human  terms  of  this  vital  program. 
Yet  its  very  effectiveness,  its  biparti- 
san popularity,  caused  its  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  to  be  used  to  promote  other 
less  attractive  ends. 

Let  me  repeat  a  condensed  version  of 
my  second  question.  Should  10  pro- 
grams, known  as  title  IV  in  H.R.  3520, 
have  their  fiscal  year  1984  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  adjusted  upward?  I  would 
hope  the  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  a  unanimous  no.  From  my 
perspective,  the  facts  dictate  it.  First, 
let  me  provide  a  context  for  my  point 
of  view.  ^^.       .^ 

These  10  programs  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
caped  persons.  ^     *•  , 

They  would  increase  the  potential 
cost  of  the  bill  by  $1.6  bUlion  over  the 
cost  associated  with  the  rehabUitation 
program.  . 

The  administration  has  communicat- 
ed to  us  that  if  title  IV  is  in  the  bill 
when  it  reaches  the  President's  desk, 
the  President  would  not  sign  it. 

If  the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  an 
untimely  delay  in  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  could 
have  been  avoided,  will  result.  The 
State  rehabilitation  programs  are  de- 
pendent on  the  Rehabilitation  Act  for 
80  percent  of  their  funds.  If  a  reau- 
thorization bill  is  not  signed  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  we  win  not  have  a  legal 
basis  to  allocate  moneys  to  State  reha- 
bilitation programs. 

Now  to  return  to  the  issue  of  title 
IV   I  believe  that  its  inclusion  in  H.R. 
3520  represents  a  flagrant  disregard 
for    the    authorization    process.    The 
Education    and    Labor    Committee    is 
charged   with   recommending  to   this 
body  responsible  authorization  ceilings 
for   programs   under   its   jurisdiction. 
These     recommendations    should    be 
based  on  hearings  and  careful  delib- 
erations on  each  program.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  reauthorization  of 
the  rehabilitation  program.  However, 
such  was  not  so  In  the  case  of  the  10 
programs  In  title  IV;  neither  hearings 
nor    careful     deliberations     preceded 
adoption  of  the  increases  in  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  ceilings  for  these 
programs.  If  Increases  are  necessary  in 
any  program,  the  program  should  be 
reviewed  on  its  individual  merits.  An 
increase  In  an  authorization  for  a  pro- 
gram should  not  be  lumped  with  simi- 
lar Increases  for  unrelated  programs 
and,  to  quote  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, "attached  to  a  good  horse."  I 
believe  he  was  referring  to  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  reauthorization. 

Furthermore,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  authorization  ceilings  which 
represent  balanced,  reasor.able  limits 
for  consideration  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Title  IV  would  aUow 
a  21 -percent  increase  over  the  fiscal 


year  1983  appropriation  for  chapter  I 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  Im- 
provement Act.  The  current  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  celling  would  allow 
a  growth  rate  of  9  percent.  Do  we 
think  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  view  21  percent  as  balanced  and 
reasonable  and  9  percent  as  not?  I.  for 
one,  think  a  9-percent  increase  is  gen- 
erous. 

Title  IV  would  permit  growth  rates 
for  other  programs  that  also  exceed 
the   bounds   of   reasonable,    balanced 
limits.  For  example,  in  title  IV  the 
Education    of    the    Handicapped    Act 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  celling 
would  allow  a  25-percent  Increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  appropriation,  for  voca- 
tional education  a  14-percent  increase, 
and  adult  education  an  Increase  of  18 
percent.  The  current  fiscal  year  1984 
authorization    celling    for    vocational 
education  and  adult  education  allows 
Increases  of  2  percent  and  5  percent, 
respectively.    In    addition,    the    fiscal 
year  1984  authorization  celling  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is 
Increased  In  the  Senate  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  for  this  program  by  about  5 
percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1983  ap- 
propriation. Could  we  not,  should  we 
not   have   used   a   similar   vehicle   to 
make  adjustments  for  this  program? 

Quite  simply  H.R.  3520  should  not 
be  used  as  a  means  to  set  new  authori- 
zation ceilings  for  any  program  but 
the  rehabilitation  program.  Early  this 
summer.  I  argued  that  title  IV  was  not 
a  germane  amendment  to  H.R.  2461, 
the  predecessor  to  H.R.  3520.  A  rule 
was    sought    which    would    aHow    a 
waiver  on  the  House  rule  pertaining  to 
germaneness.  A  waiver  was  not  grant- 
ed on  germaneness,  so  H.R.  2461  with 
title  IV  was  reintroduced  as  H.R.  3520. 
Although   I  cannot  raise  a  point  of 
order   on    germaneness,   the   fact   re- 
mains that  title  IV  is  extraneous,  irrel- 
evant to  the  other  titles  of  H.R.  3520. 
The    rehabilitation    coalition    com- 
prised of  40  organizations  concerned 
about  national  disability  policies  con- 
curs. We  cannot,  must  not  allow  title 
IV  to  delay  the  timely  enactment  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Title  IV  must 
be  stricken  from  the  bill.  The  negative 
effects  of  its  retention  will  not  be  felt 
by   us,   but  by   the   1   million  handi- 
capped Americans  that  annually  bene- 
fit from  the  rehabilitation  program. 
We  have  other  means  for  considering 
adjustments  In  authorization  ceilings. 
We  have  only  one  means,  and  It  Is  this 
critical  opportunity  for  reauthorlzmg 
the  rehabilitation  program. 


a  1320 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy)  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bin  H.R.  3520  would  extend  the  basic 
State-Federal  vocational  rehabiliUtlon 
program  for  5  fiscal  years.  This  is  the 


Federal    Government's    primary    em- 
ployment program  for  Americans  with 
disabilities.    It    insures    that    a    wide 
range    of    rehabiUtatlon   services    are 
available  to  persons  with  substajitlal 
handicaps    to    employment    but    who 
have  the  potential  to  become  gainf  uUy 
employed.  The  committee's  intent  in 
the  funding  levels  for  the  basic  State 
grant  entitlement  program  is  to  re- 
store a  level  of  funding  which  more 
adequately  meets  the  needs  of  miUlons 
of   handicapped   Americans   who   are 
now  going  unserved.  Since  1979,  the 
loss  In  purchasing  power  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  31  percent.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  phase-In  a  restora- 
tion to  the  fiscal  year  1979  funding 
power  over  a  period  of  4  years,  anow- 
Ing  growth  above  anticipated  Inflation 
In  each  of  those  years.  The  fifth  year 
authorization  would  be  determined  by 
the  cost-of-living  Increase  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

H.R.  3520  Includes  a  3-year  reauthor- 
ization, at  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  other  Important  pro- 
grams under  the  act.  These  programs 
Include  a  client  assistance  program,  a 
program  for  American  Indians,  fund- 
ing of  research  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Handicapped  Research; 
training  for  rehabilitation  profession- 
als; support  for  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation centers  and  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities;  projects  for  the  severely 
disabled,  for  recreation  and  for  migra- 
tory workers;  projects  with  Industry; 
comprehensive  services  for  independ- 
ent living;  and  funding  for  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  create  a 
separate  statutory  authority  for  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  and 
would  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  programs  affecting  the 
disabled.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  extension 
of  these  rehabilitation  programs  was 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education  and  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
ask  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  on  the  serv- 
ices, the  research,  and  the  training  of 
rehabilitation  professionals  provided 
for  under  this  act. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  au- 
thorizations for  existing  programs. 
HR.  3520  makes  several  substantive 
changes  In  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
The  major  changes  include,  first.  In 
regard  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research,  an  Increase  m 
the  authority  of  the  Director  so  that 
he  may  continue  the  funding  of  re- 
search and  training  centers  beyond 
the  end  of  a  project  period.  This  could 
be  done  only  when  there  had  been  a 
thorough  evaluation  and  peer  review. 
Including  site  visits.  The  bUl  would  re- 
quire that  research  and  training  cen- 
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ters  include  both  comprehensive  cen- 
ters dealing  with  multiple  disabilities 
and  centers  focused  on  particular  dis- 
abUities.  It  would  make  the  training  of 
students  preparing  to  be  rehabilitation 
Ijersonnel  through  centers  an  impor- 
tant priority,  and  would  permit  faculty 
support  for  teaching  within  the  cen- 
ters. The  committee  report  expresses 
the  expectation  that  such  training  not 
exceed  about  25  percent  of  the  center 
grant  and  not  substantially  reduce  the 
research  emphasis  of  the  center. 

Second,  the  bill  addresses  the  need 
to  support  the  upgrading  of  sltills  of 
rehabilitation  personnel.  It  amends 
the  act  to  require  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  determine  training 
needs  for  qualified  persormel  and  that 
training  grants  and  contracts  be 
awarded  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
increasing  the  numbers  of  qualified 
personnel.  The  bill  would  require 
training  grants  to  be  targeted  on  areas 
of  personnel  shortage  and  would  re- 
quire the  Commissioner  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  annually  on  his 
finding  of  persormel  shortages  and  a 
justification  of  allocation  of  grants 
based  on  those  findings.  This  would 
require  the  Rehabilitation  Service  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  current  and  prospective 
training  needs. 

Third,  the  bill  separates  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  from  the  act  and 
establishes  it  under  its  own  statutory 
authority.  This  is  in  recognition  of  the 
national  resource  status  of  the  Center 
and  in  order  to  permit  more  stability 
of  its  funding.  The  bill  provides  a  5- 
year  authorization  for  the  Center,  at 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Fourth.  H.R.  3520  removes  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped 
from  within  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  establishes  the  Council  as  an 
independent  body.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  Council  would  remain  as  they 
have  been,  but  would  be  enlarged  by 
the  requirement  that  it  provide  to 
Congress,  on  a  continuing  basis,  such 
advice,  recommendations,  and  addi- 
tional information  that  the  Council  or 
Congress  consider  appropriate. 

Fifth,  the  bill  clarifies  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  be  entitled  to  compete  for 
projects  with  industry  grants,  thereby 
increasing  the  resources  available  for 
development  of  the  concept  and  en- 
couraging increased  State  agency  co- 
operation with  private  industry. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act,  in  title  VII. 
provides  for  independent  living  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  individuals  whose 
impairment  is  so  severe  that  they  do 
not  presently  have  the  potential  for 
employment.  Although  H.R.  3520 
makes  no  substantive  change  in  title 
VII  of  the  act.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  bill  restores  the  authorization  for 
fimding    for    part    A.    comprehensive 


services,  and  part  C,  independent 
living  services  for  older  blind  individ- 
uals. The  authorization  for  funding 
these  parts  had  been  eliminated  in  the 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Extensive 
testimony  during  subcommittee  hear- 
ings indicated  that  the  success  of  inde- 
pendent living  centers  funded  under 
part  B  of  the  act  justifies  the  expan- 
sion of  the  program  to  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  independent  living  con- 
cept through  funding  for  part  A, 
which  authorizes  a  statewide  service 
delivery  system  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped. The  committee  report  recom- 
mends $25  million  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  part  A  State  grant  pro- 
gram, $21  million  for  independent 
living  centers  and  $2  million  for  the 
program  for  older  blind  individuals  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  bill  also  restores  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  removed  during 
the  reconciliation  process  in  1981  for 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  centers 
and  restores  the  earmark  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion for  the  client  assistance  program. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  ex- 
isting entitlement  authority  for  the 
basic  State  grants.  This  capped  entitle- 
ment was  first  established  in  1954  in 
recognition  of  this  extremely  impor- 
tant Federal  responsibility  and  the 
need  to  permit  States  reliable  funding 
for  planning  services  for  their  handi- 
capped citizens. 

H.R.  3520  represents  an  extension  of 
one  of  the  most  effective  acts  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  rep- 
resents a  continuation  of  hope  for  our 
35  million  American  citizens  with 
handicaps. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  extraordi- 
narily important  debate  in  the  life  of 
this  body  and  in  the  lives  of  the  35 
million  Americans  who  are  handi- 
capped or  disabled.  This  debate  on  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  is  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of 
this  body.  The  decision  this  House 
makes  about  deleting  title  IV  of  H.R. 
3520  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  its  procedures  can  be  manipu- 
lated in  the  pursuit  of  purely  partisan 
objectives.  It  will  be  a  signal  of  our 
willingness  to  draw  the  proverbial  line 
in  the  sand  across  which  neither  the 
majority  nor  the  minority  should  be 
ready  to  step  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
legislative  goals.  Further,  this  debate 
is  important  in  the  lives  of  disabled 
and  handicapped  Americans  as  they 
will  be  watching  to  see  if  the  program 
they  depend  upon  will  be  held  hostage 
to  partisan  politics.  The  House  should 
reject  the  use  of  the  successful  and  bi- 
partisan rehabilitation  program  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  partisan  and  controver- 
sial adjustment  of  authorization  ceil- 
ings for  a  host  of  unrelated  programs. 
We  should  do  this  to  preserve  the  pro- 
cedural integrity  of  this  body  and  to 
guarantee  that  the  1  million  disabled 
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Americans  who  can  and  should  have 
their  lives  uplifted  and  given  new  hope 
during  the  next  12  months  will  not  be 
cynically  used  as  the  pawns  of  legisla- 
tive arrogance. 

I  want  to  sketch  for  my  colleagues  a 
brief  review  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram before  describing  the  legislative 
history  of  H.R.  3520  and  the  impor- 
tant improvements  that  were  made  in 
the  program  during  its  consideration 
by  the  Select  Education  Subcommittee 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  I  then  must  focus  on  the 
negative  implications  of  title  IV  of  this 
bill  and  why  this  title  poses  such  a  se- 
rious threat  to  both  the  rehabilitation 
program  as  well  as  to  the  integrity  of 
House  procedure. 

THE  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

The  rehabilitation  program  has  a  63- 
year  history— one  that  has  been 
marked  by  bipartisan  support.  The  Re- 
habilitation Act  does  its  work  through 
State  rehabilitation  commissions.  It 
authorizes  funds  for  services  so  that 
they  may  enter  the  work  force.  Ap- 
proximately 1  million  handicapped 
Americans  benefited  from  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Of 
that  number,  about  20  to  25  percent 
were  fully  rehabilitated  and  were 
placed  in  jobs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  80  percent  of  the  funds 
for  the  State  grant  programs;  States 
must  provide  a  20-percent  match.  The 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  program  has 
been  estimated  in  two  ways:  First,  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  a  handicapped 
individual,  on  the  average,  the  earning 
power  of  the  individual  increases  by 
$10;  and  second,  on  the  average,  reha- 
bilitation dollars  spent  on  a  person  are 
returned  in  4  years  through  income 
taxes  and  removal  from  social  security 
income  maintenance  programs  once 
the  person  is  employed.  This  is  obvi- 
ously a  successful,  efficient  program. 
As  I  will  mention  in  a  moment,  it  is 
this  success  that  has  made  it  hostage 
of  partisan  politics.  First.  I  want  to 
briefly  describe  the  major  provisions 
of  H.R.  3520  as  contained  in  the  first 
three  titles. 

SUMMARY  OF  H.R.  3S20 

The  bill  provides  for  an  armual  9.9 
percent  increase  in  funding  for  the 
State  grant  program  and  for  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  outside  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  for  the  Helen  Keller 
Center.  The  legislation  includes  my 
amendment  to  authorize  a  national 
commission  to  examine  Federal  legis- 
lation which  affects  disabled  persons, 
identify  barriers  to  integration  and  in- 
dependence, and  provide  Congress  and 
the  President  specific  statutory  recom- 
mendations to  improve  current  legisla- 
tion. The  State  grant  program  is  reau- 
thorized for  5  years  at  specified  fund- 
ing levels  and  discretionary  programs 
would  be  reauthorized  for  3  years  at 
such  simis  as  may  be  necessary.  Also, 
the   bill  proposes  that   the  National 


Council  on  the  Handicapped  be  made 
an  independent  agency  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  that  State  vocatiorial 
rehabilitation    agencies    be    more    in- 
volved in  projects  with  industry,  and 
that  personnel  training  needs  be  docu- 
mented. These  provisions  in  the  first 
three  titles  are  designed  to  make  the 
rehabilitation    program   work   better. 
They  were  supported  by  both  the  sub- 
committee   and    the    full    committee. 
Title  IV  is  a  different  matter.  Its  at- 
tachment to  H.R.  2461.  the  original  re- 
authorization bill,  at  the  end  of  full 
committee    markup     politicized    and 
made  controversial  what  should  have 
been  a  sound,  precisely  focused  reau- 
thorization. Let  me  begin  my  remarks 
about  title  IV  with  a  review  of  the  leg- 
islative history  of  H.R.  2461  and  H.R. 
3520. 

PROCEDURAL  HISTORY  OF  H.R.  2461  AND  H.R. 
3520 

H  R  2177  was  introduced  to  reau- 
thorize the  Rehabilitation  Act  on 
March  17,  1983.  The  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  held  2  days  of  hearings 
in  March  on  this  bill.  Also,  in  March, 
the  subcommittee  reported  a  cleari 
bill  H.R.  2461,  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  The  amendments 
offered  at  the  subcommittee  were  ones 
needed  to  make  the  program  work 
more  efficiently  and  were  noncontro- 
versial.  ,   ^    ^  , 

On  April  20,  at  the  end  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  iharkup, 
Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Murphy  offered 
title  IV  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Title  IV,  unbelievably,  adjusted  the 
authorization  ceilings  for  10  programs 
to  the  levels  contained  in  the  first 
budget  resolution.  The  programs  were 
neither  related  to  rehabilitation  policy 
nor  to  each  other.  The  amendment 
was  clearly  nongermane  and  a  point  of 
order  by  the  minority  was  overruled. 
The  amendment  was  then  adopted,  de- 
spite the  damage  done  to  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  the  interests  and  rights 
of  the  minority,  and  the  spirit  of 
House  procedure. 

Title  IV's  advocates  found  problems 
with  their  work.  The  amendment  as 
adopted  was  some  67  words  long  and 
clearly  stated  that  all  the  programs 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  were  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  levels  contained  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
91)   The  problem  with  this  was  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  was  a 
moving  target  and  a  final  resolution 
had  not  yet  been  adopted.  Also,  upon 
further  review,  title  IV's  proponents 
realized  that  the  kind  of  wholesale  ad- 
justment that  their  amendment  con- 
templated   could    have  \f  ome    results 
contrary    to    those    they    wanted    to 
achieve.  To  remedy  these  problems, 
the    majority    took    the    concept    of 
"technical  and  conforming  changes" 
beyond  its  accepted  definition:  They 
expanded  the  amendment  to  over  300 
words  and  singled  out  the  10  programs 


they  wanted  to  adjust.  Further.,  they 
established  specified  spending  levels 
for  these  programs  and  referenced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91.  as 
passed  by  the  House  in  March.  I  will 
detail  the  distortion  of  budget  proce- 
dure this  action  represents  in  a 
moment,  but  the  procedural  chronolo- 
gy gets  more  interesting. 

On  July  12,  H.R.  2461  came  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  Mr.  Perkins 
had  asked  for  a  waiver  of  clause  7,  rule 
XVI— the  rule  that  requires  germane- 
ness of  amendments.  Title  IV  clearly 
violated  this  rule  which  states,  "no 
motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  consideration 
shall  be  admitted  under  color  of 
amendment."  In  requesting  this 
waiver,  Mr.  Perkins  acknowledged  the 
nongermaneness  of  title  IV. 

Both  Mr.  Erlenborn  and  myself  tes- 
tified at  the  Rules  Committee  hearing, 
protesting  the  nongermaneness  of  title 
IV  and  pointing  out  the  manipulation 
of  procedure  that  was  taking  place:  A 
determined  majority  was  barreling 
through  a  nongermane  amendment 
and  asking  the  Rules  Committee  to 
sanction  its  action  with  a  waiver.  The 
Rules  Committee  urged  that  because 
of  our  protests  Mr.  Perkins  should 
take  H.R.  2461  back  to  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  attempt  to 
clear  up  the  germaneness  problem. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  commit- 
tee and  considering  the  appropriate- 
ness of  title  IV.  Mr.  Perkins  reintro- 
duced H.R.  2461  that  very  day  and  got 
the  same  bill  with  a  new  number,  H.R. 
3520.  He  also  got  rid  of  the  germane- 
ness problem  as  a  bill  does  not  lie  for  a 
point     of     order     on     germaneness 
grounds  as  introduced.  What  he  did 
not  rid  himself  of  was  the  continumg 
inherent  extraneousness  of  title  IV  to 
the  rehabilitation  reauthorization  and 
the  patina  of  having  taken  an  end  run 
around  the  spirit  of  House  procedure. 
On  July  14,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  reported  H.R.   3520  on  a 
party-line   roUcall.  The  bill   thus  ar- 
rives on  the  floor  today  with  title  IV 
attached-a  title  that  is  here  only  by 
virtue  of  procedural  manipulation. 

Although  I  am  about  to  detail  the 
reasons  that  title  IV  is  inappropriately 
attached  to  this  legislation  and  why  it 
must  be  removed,  I  want  to  leave  this 
strong  message  with  you:  If  this  effort 
to  include  title  IV  in  H.R.  3520  is  suc- 
cessful, a  new  tool  will  have  been  given 
to  a  determined  majority-of  whatever 
party— with  which  to  run  over  the  mi- 
nority and  any  legislative  procedure 
that   might   get   in   their   way.   This 
precedent  will  be  one  of  this  House 
passing  on  nongermane  material  that 
was  adopted  at  the  committee  level 
and  reintroduced  as  a  new  bill  to  make 
the  extraneous  matter  technically  ger- 
mane.  I   urge   my   colleagues  in   the 
strongest  manner  possible  not  to  allow 
this  precedent  to  be  established.  Let 


me  now  offer  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  negative  implications  of  title  IV. 

NEGATIVE  IMPUCATIONS  OF  TITLE  IV 

Most  importantly,  title  IV  threatens 
the  smooth  continuation  of  the  reha- 
bilitation program.  By  adding  the  ex- 
traneous material  in  title  IV  with  its 
procedural  defects  and  its  $1.6  billion 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1984  authoriza- 
tion ceUings.  the  future  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  has  been  politicized  and 
threatened.  This  can  only  be  alleviat- 
ed by  the  removal  of  title  IV. 

Title  IV  represents  a  precedent-set- 
ting manipulation  of  House  rules.  If 
title  IV  is  successfully  considered,  a 
precedent  will  have  been  established 
for  a  determined  majority  to  simply 
adopt  nongermane  amendments  at  the 
committee  level  and  reintroduce  the 
reported  bill  to  make  the  extraneous 
matter  technically  germane.  This  ma- 
nipulation cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  House  procedure,  which 
should  serve  to  protect  the  rights  of 
both  minority  and  majority  concerns. 

Title  rv  represents  the  use  of  a  pop- 
ular, bipartisan  bill  to  facilitate  con- 
sideration of  partisan  legislative  initia- 
tives. The  Rehabilitation  Act  has  re- 
ceived strong  bipartisan  support 
during  its  63-year  history.  The  reau- 
thorization bill  prior  to  the  inclusion 
of  title  IV  received  similar  support. 
The  support  was  assumed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carry  the  title  IV  pro- 
grams. ,  . 

Title  IV  inappropriately  converts 
singularly  focused  legislation  to  omni- 
bus legislation.  The  inclusion  of  title 
IV  in  H.R.  3520  converts  the  bill  into 
omnibus  legislation.  Not  only  are  title 
IV  programs  not  related  to  rehabilita- 
tion, they  are  not  related  to  each 
other.  The  only  element  these  10  pro- 
grams have  in  common  is  that  their 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  ceilings 
have  been  increased. 

Title  IV  adds  $1.6  billion  in  new 
spending  above  the  1984  reconciliation 
levels  for  these  10  programs.  Title  IV 
forces  this  House  to  choose  between 
support  for  the  rehabilitation  program 
and    support    for    responsible    fiscal 

policy.  .     ^. 

Title  IV  disregards  the  authorization 
process.  The  10  programs  in  title  IV 
have  authorization  ceilings  for  fiscal 
year  1984;  if  these  ceilings  were  in 
need  of  adjustment,  each  program 
should  have  been  reviewed  on  its  indi- 
vidual merit  and  free-standing  legisla- 
tion prepared. 

Title  IV  is  an  inappropriate  use  oi 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91.  Title 
IV  represents  an  inappropriate  use  of 
a  budget  resolution.  Budget  resolu- 
tions do  not  insure  specific  levels  for 
individual  programs,  although  the 
House  version  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91  was  used  as  the  princi- 
pal justification  for  increasing  the  au- 
thorization ceilings  for  the  10  pro- 
grams. 
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Title  rv  Intrudes  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen-  level,    caused    by    the    Gramm-Latta 

the   Budget   Committee.    The   House  tleman  from  Pennsylvania.  budget  reconciliation  bill 

Budget  Committee  has  the  authority  Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  So.   at  these   times  when  we   have 

to    prepare    budget    resolutions,    and  for  yielding.  people  who  need  to  be  retrained  and 

once  passed  by  the  House,  conference  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  find  ourselves  on  the  cutting  edire  of 

with  the  Senate  on  a  final  version.  By  Texas  has  stated  that  if  indeed  the  technological    changes    we    find   this 

dictating  specific  fiscal  year  1984  au-  gentleman's  amendment  would  carry,  vast   unemployment    We   find   manv 

thorteation  ceilmgs  for  the  programs  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  the  re-  States  unable  to  take  up  that  slack-  we 

in  title  ly.  the  education  and  labor  moval  to  title  IV  as  is  now  appended  to  indeed  have  to  recognize  that  reality 

Ta^^iSir^ca^To^y.^'uV^^^Sf  T^,r^  '^^^^"'°"  ^  "°'  ^""  ^°^-  thl\Lrv^n?^r'^  when  we/say 

Whether   the   authorization   levels   in  ^^JJr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct.  fon  T^'^T^rlerT^'S'.fl^ 

wWchThe^App^pH^S'onL' cinSxiUe^  ,^!-  G^f^S-  ^he  thought,  though,  about  the  reindusSizaTionVLiS 

must  accent  i^dSndent^fo?TaddT  ^^""K"^  "°^  made  clear  but  your  state-  ica.  and  we  hear  that  talk  at  both  ends 

S^3TtrSuSS'',Sd°/r°  he  f9?4  SSrthS  Member"^'d%hat  K^fh^f  ^'  '^^  "''"fn  ^'  *^  '^^  "^^  ^^« 
first  budget  resolution  ^^l  ^.  **^'"^^'^'  ^^  that  is  that  do  not  give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
Title  IV  diverts  floor  debate  from  its  gentleman  s  amendment  would  mittee  the  tools  to  provide  for  that  re- 
appropriate  focus.  Since  title  IV  is  in-  filp'^Km-i  "t,?";-^!  TJ!"^  ''^**^^  ?^  tT^mmg  needed  for  reindustrialization. 
eluded  in  H.R.  3520,  much  of  the  floor  ,5  *""  !"  '^  ^'"*^  form  would  consti-  we  are  merely  talking.  I  urge  support 
debate  today  will  address  the  problems  J."^!  *"  '""ease  in  spending  for  reha-  for  this  bill  in  its  entirety. 

'"""°*'""  Mr.  BARTLETT.   Mr.   Chairman.  I 


with  title  IV.  rather  than  contribute 


bilitation. 
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to  the  substantive  legislative  history  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  is  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

of  the  rehabilitation  program.  correct.  And  that  is  the  basis  of  this  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Title  IV  makes  the  rehabilitation  re-  f."!'"'*^  debate.  That  the  first  three  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
authorization  liable  to  a  Presidential  '"'^^  °'  '"'^  ^^  relate  to  rehabilita-  my  colleagues  know,  the  purpose  of 
veto.  In  a  letter  of  July  12.  1983.  from  *'°"  *"*^  '^"•'^  ^^  relates  to  unrelated  the  Rehabilitation  Act  amendments  is 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman  to  me.  Programs  with  no  relation  to  rehabili-  to  extend  and  strengthen  existing  pro- 
Mr.  Stockman  indicated  that  if  title  IV  Nation.  The  rehabilitation  program  has  grams  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
were  retained  in  the  reauthorization  ''^^"  increased  by  this  bill  by  over  9  that  have  proven  themselves  success- 
bUl  for  rehabilitation,  he  would  recom-  Percent  as  the  authorization  level.  And  ful.  Prom  the  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
mend  that  the  President  not  sign  it.  ^^^^  would  stay  in  the  bill  even  with  port  exhibited  for  vocational  rehabili- 
Without  title  IV,  H.R.  3520  is  sound  ^he  deletion  of  title  IV.  tation  throughout  its  63-year  history, 
legislation:  with  title  IV.  H.R.  3520  is  Mr.  GEKAS.  There  will  be  those  it  is  apparent  that  this  program  is 
unacceptable  and  procedurally  danger-  who  will  be  criticizing  the  supporters  achieving  positive  results.  In  fact,  my 
ous.  I  urge  you  to  carefully  consider  o^  the  Bartlett  amendment  as  being  State  of  South  Carolina  is  a  prime  ex- 
the  negative  implications  of  title  IV  against  the  people  intended  to  be  ample  of  the  benefits  derived  from  vo- 
and  the  importance  of  the  rehabilita-  served  by  it.  that  we  are  cutting  back  cational  rehabilitation.  In  fiscal  year 
tion  program.  Join  with  me  tomorrow  again.  I  can  hear  the  voices  now.  when  1982.  South  Carolina  had  a  rehabilita- 
when  I  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  actually  even  if  we  remove  title  IV.  we  tion  rate  of  265  per  100.000.  which  was 
title  rv  and  return  H.R.  3520  to  its  are  increasing  the  benefits  to  the  re-  once  again  the  highest  in  the  Nation, 
original  purpose:  the  extension  and  habilitation  targets  historically  ap-  I,  along  with  many  of  my  distin- 
improvement  of  the  Rehabilitation  proved  by  this  legislation.  guished  colleagues,  have  consistently 
Act.  Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  is  fought  to  increase  funding  for  voca- 
TECHificAL  ASDEifDUM  correct.  tional  rehabilitation,  keep  this  pro- 
The  majority  argues  that  the  au-  }^^-  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gram  from  being  incorporated  in  a 
thorization  increases  in  title  IV  are  y^^^'^  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  block  grant  with  welfare-type  mainte- 
necessary  because  the  spending  levels  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee).  nance  programs,  and  increase  the 
contained  in  the  first  budget  resolu-  ^^-  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  chairman,  awareness  of  the  public  that  this  is  a 
tion  are  higher  than  the  authorization  M"".  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup-  cost-effective  job  training  program  for 
levels  established  for  fiscal  year  1984  P°''t  of  H.R.  3520.  the  reauthorization  handicapped  individuals  which  de- 
by  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act.  This  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  serves  the  active  support  of  our  social 
argument  is  flawed  in  two  major  re-  Title  IV  of  this  bill  does  indeed  raise  and  business  communities.  Currently, 
spects:  authorization  caps  set  by  the  Gramm-  this  program  serves  over  226.000  dis- 
Pirst.  The  first  budget  resolution  es-  Latta  budget  package  of  1981.  which  abled  persons,  over  half  of  whom  are 
tablishes  spending  levels  for  broad  cat-  caps  were  extremely  low.  I  would  like  severely  disabled.  Furthermore,  for 
egories  of  programs  and  does  not  get  to  direct  my  remarks  specifically  to  vo-  each  dollar  spent  on  rehabilitating  an 
down  to  the  detail  of  the  individual  cational  education.  individual,  we  get  a  return  of  approxi- 
programs  that  are  contained  in  title  The  latest  available  figures  for  un-  mately  $11  from  each  person  who  be- 
IV.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  employment  in  this  country  is  9.5  per-  comes  employed.  I  believe  we  must 
conclusions  about  the  implications  of  cent,  still  very,  very  high.  But  in  my  continue  to  provide  adequate  funding 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  the  pro-  home  city  of  Flint.  Mich.,  we  have  un-  for  this  program  and  expand  the  capa- 
grams  in  title  IV.  employment    of   21.9    percent.    While  bilities  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for 

Second.  The  first  budget  resolution  there  has  been  some  recent  improve-  future  years, 
is   superseded   by   the   Reconciliation  ment.  almost  anyone  under  30  years  of  The  troubling  aspect  of  H.R.  3520, 
Act  levels  for  fiscal   year   1984.   The  age  in  my  city  has  not  been  working  however,  is  a  section  that  is  totally  un- 
first  budget  resolution  is  a  nonbinding  because  you  need  about  12  years  of  se-  related    to    vocational    rehabilitation 
document    designed    to    craft    overall  niority  to  be  holding  a  job.  Yet  there  Title  IV  contains  additional,  unrelated 
spending  targets  into  a  final  budget  are   jobs   appearing   that   require   re-  fiscal      year      1984      reauthorizations 
resolution.  The  Reconciliation  Act  is  a  training  for  which  we  are  not  yet  able  adding  $1.6  billion  to  the  existing  $9  4 
law  and  cannot  be  ignored.  to  provide  the  retraining.  The  State  of  billion   authorizations   for    "programs 
□  133Q  Michigan,    in    the   depression    it    has  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
xjr     r-iPw-Ao  »»     ^  ^°"^  through,  has  never  been  able  to  tee  on  Education  and  Labor,'  super- 
Mr  LrEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  the  cuts  in  seding  the  fiscal  year  1984  authoriza- 
gentleman  yield?  vocational  education  on  the  Federal  tion  levels  established  by  the  Omnibus 


ReconcUiation  Act  of  1981.  This  17- 
percent  increase,  whether  one  consid- 
ers is  excessive  or  not,  is  only  one 
point  of  contention.  I  believe  the  main 
objection  is  that  these  programs  will 
not  be  considered  on  their  own  merits 
and  they  are  not  actually  germane  to 
the  rehabilitation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  has  served  our  country  well,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  re- 
authorization of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion while  carefully  reviewmg  the 
ramifications  of  including  title  IV  in 
H.R.  3520.  which  could  cause  the 
defeat  or  delay  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. ^   ,. 

Therefore.  I  intend  to  support  the 
gentleman  from  Texas'  amendment  to 
strike  title  IV. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 
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Mr  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3520.  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
which  would  extend  authority  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  activities  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Over  the  last  60  years,  the  federally 
funded  rehabilitation  program  ha^ 
provided  services  to  more  than  20  mil- 
lion handicapped  persons,  helping 
them  work  toward  becoming  independ- 
ent, taxpaying  citizens.  Prom  the  time 
the  National  Civilian  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  or  Smith-Fess  Act. 
became  law  on  June  2.  1921.  until 
today,  there  has  been  a  continuous 
positive  and  supportive  Federal  pres- 
ence in  the  lives  of  our  handicapped 
citizens.  „  ^  .  .,.^ 

The  central  focus  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  is  the  State-Federal  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Now  in  its 
63d  year,  it  represents  a  true  partner- 
ship in  serving  and  rehabilitating 
handicapped  individuals.  The  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  State-Federal  services 
program  is  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
rehabilitation  services  to  assist  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handicapped  indi- 
viduals become  employable,  with  pri- 
ority given  to  the  most  severely  dis- 
abled. 

Funding  received  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  has  been  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  disabled  community  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  continues  to  play  a 
major  role  in  providing  employment 
skill  training  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals throughout  the  island. 

Over  the  last  3  years  alone,  Puerto 
Rico  has  received  more  than  $58  mil- 
lion under  the  State  grant  portions  of 
the  act.  In  1982,  with  a  Federal  award 
of  $19,965  million  and  a  State  match 
of  $4,991  million,  the  department  of 
social  services  was  able  to  serve  46,325 
disabled  individuals,  1,599  of  which 
were  severely  handicapped.  Puerto 
Rico  has  consistently  reported  high 
numbers  of  successful  rehabUitations, 


as  reflected  by  the  1982  figure  of 
3.652.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals  being 
served  has  risen  as  rehabilitations  con- 
tinue to  increase  highlights  the 
achievement  of  the  Puerto  Rico  State 
program. 

On  a  national  level,  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  a  total  of  226,924  disabled  per- 
sons were  rehabilitated  in  the  State- 
Federal    program.    Of    this    number, 
129  866,  or  57.2  percent,  were  classified 
as  severely  disabled.  A  total  of  959,056 
persons   received   rehabilitation   serv- 
ices  in    1982,   of  which   59.6   percent 
were  severely  disabled.  The  number  of 
new  active  cases  in  1982  was  333,954, 
of  which  60.1   percent  were  severely 
disabled.  Although  the  percentage  of 
severely  handicapped  individuals  being 
served  and  rehabilitated  has  increased 
yearly  since  1974,  the  number  of  both 
severely  and  nonseverely  handicapped 
persons  being  served  and  rehabilitated 
has  steadily  declined  since  1979.  Un- 
fortunately,      recent      appropriation 
levels  have  not  kept  pace  with  uifla- 
tion  and  have  not  taken  into  account 
the  increased  expense  of  rehabilitat- 
ing the  severely  handicapped. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  cosponsored 
the  bill.  H.R.  3520.  introduced  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Austin  Murphy,  which  would  in- 
crease authority  for  the  State  pro- 
grams over  the  next  5  years  at  a  rate 
calculated  to  restore  the  fiscal  year 
1979  purchasing  power  of  the  pro- 
gram This  bill  would  authorize  $1,038 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1984:  $1,141  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985:  $1,255  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  $1,379  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  After  that,  the 
amount  authorized  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index. 

Fiscal  year  1979  has  been  used  as  a 
point  of  reference  for  the  authorizing 
of   these   entitlement   funding   levels, 
since  that  is  viewed  as  the  last  year  m 
which  the  State-Federal  rehabilitation 
program    operated    at    full    strength. 
From  1975  to  1979,  there  was  a  down- 
ward trend  in  overall  service  delivery 
resulting  from  the  gradual  shift  m  re- 
sources to  more  severely  disabled  cli- 
ents: during  this  period,  there  was  ac- 
tually a  yearly  increase  in  the  number 
of    severely    disabled    clients    served. 
However,  since  1979,  the  drop  in  both 
severely     and     nonseverely     disabled 
cases  shows  a  clear  decline  in  the  abili- 
ty of  States  to  serve  eligible  clients. 

These  funding  outlays  are  more 
than  justified  by  the  benefits  derived. 
Prom  an  economic  standpoint  alone, 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  vocational  rehabilitation, 
there  is  a  return  in  excess  of  $10.  The 
most  recent  data  available  from  the 
RSA  shows  that  for  cases  closed  m 
fiscal  year  1980.  the  estimated  lifetime 
improvement  in  earnings  for  nonsever- 
ely disabled  persons  is  $14.6  for  each 


dollar  of  cost.  For  the  severely  dis- 
abled, whose  cost  of  rehabilitation  is 
so  much  greater,  the  ratio  is  $8  for 
each  dollar  spent.  Persons  rehabilitat- 
ed in  1980  paid  $211.5  million  more  in 
income,  payroll,  and  State  taxes  than 
they  would  have  without  rehabilita- 
tion. Another  $68.9  million  was  saved 
as  a  result  of  decreased  dependency  on 
public  support  payments  and  institu- 
tional care.  In  4  years,  the  entire  cost 
of   Government   of   these   rehabilita- 
tions would  be  returned.  When  these 
tangible  benefits  are  combined  with 
the  gain  in  self-esteem  resulting  from 
the  ability  of  the  disabled  to  live  more 
self-sufficient  and  independent  lives, 
the   cost-ratio   figures   take   on   even 
greater  meaning. 

There  are  approximately  36  million 
disabled  Americans,  26  mUlion  of 
whom  are  adults  with  work  disabU- 
ities.  It  is  estimated  that  only  1  in  20 
disabled  persons  eligible  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  can  be  accepted  into  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  because 
of  funding  limitations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  3520  as  a  first 
step  in  expanding  this  opportunity  to 
a  larger  portion  of  eligible  citizens, 
and  to  go  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  seek  actual  dollar  In- 
creases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3250  represents 
the  continuation  of  a  very  successful 
program  which  enjoys  bipartisan  sup- 
port In  this  chamber,  and  which  bene- 
fits American  citizens  of  every  age, 
race,  and  economic  background.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  supporting 
these  authorization  level  increases  and 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Packard). 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Issue 
before  us  today  Is  not  whether  we  sup- 
port vocational  education  or  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  and  disabled. 

Vocational  education  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  overall  education  program. 
It  gives  students  the  skills  and  self- 
confidence  to  find  satisfying  jobs 
when  they  might  otherwise  drop  out 
of  school. 

Vocational  education  prepares  the 
workers  across  America  that  employ- 
ers want  to  hire. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  it  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  a  life  of 
Independence  and  employment,  and 
one  of  dependence  on  public  support. 

Increasingly,  special-needs  students 
are  served  in  regular  vocational  class- 
es, rather  than  separate  programs.  At 
both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels,  between  75  to  85  percent  of  the 
special-needs  students  are  enrolled  in 
regular  vocational  classes  and  are  re- 
ceiving support  services  such  as  addi- 
tional counseling,  resource  Instruction, 
tutoring  assistance,  and  specialized  job 
placement  services. 
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The  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  report  recently  published, 
places  great  importance  on  vocational 
education  by  recognizing  its  tradition- 
al role  in  all  areas  of  education. 

Indeed,  the  support  for  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1983  has 
generally  been  bipartisan  in  nature, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  positive  histo- 
ry of  this  63-year-old  program  and  its 
cost-effectiveness. 

Now,  however,  passage  of  this  signif- 
icant measure  has  been  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy because  of  the  inclusion  of  title 
IV  in  the  bill. 

Title  IV.  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
this  bill,  represents  an  abuse  of  the  re- 
authorization process  and  a  disregard 
for  the  needs  of  disabled  and  handi- 
capped persons  helped  by  the  rehabili- 
tation program. 

In  essence,  it  will  force  Members  to 
choose  between  support  for  this  reha- 
bilitation program  or  support  for  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy. 

Many  Members  who  support  the  re- 
habilitation pfttgram  will  not  wish  to 
also  endorse  a  $1.6  billion  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  ceilings 
for  10  other  programs. 

Another  consideration  in  this  debate 
is  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  already 
acted  upon  their  own  legislation, 
S.  1340.  This  bill  does  not  contain  a 
provision  comparable  to  title  IV. 

A  conference  bill  resolution  of  so 
great  a  magnitude  is  not  likely  without 
otherwise  unnecessary  delays. 

And,  finally,  the  administration  has 
indicated  that  President  Reagan 
would  likely  veto  this  bill  if  current 
provisions  in  title  IV  are  not  deleted. 

We  carmot  afford  to  allow  needless 
delays  in  funding  for  our  State  reha- 
bilitation programs.  Think  of  it  in 
terms  of  your  own  districts,  where  em- 
ployment depends  so  heavily  on  an  un- 
interrupted rehabilitation  and  voca- 
tional program. 

I  urge  the  House  to  move  decisively 
to  restore  the  integrity  and  original 
purpose  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  re- 
authorization bill  by  striking  title  IV 
from  H.R.  3520. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Owens). 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  entire 
H.R.  3520.  Title  IV  is  just  as  germane 
as  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  take  exception 
to  the  Neanderthal  thinking  which 
states  that  a  program  such  as  the  WIC 
program,  the  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren program,  is  not  germane  or  rele- 
vant. I  think  scientific  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  you  can  deny  a  child,  a 
yoimg  child,  an  infant,  certain  nutri- 
ents at  a  very  early  age  in  life  and  to- 
tally wreck  that  child's  mental  and  in- 
tellectual capacity.  You  can  also  deny 
certain  nutrients,  certain  important 
food  to  an  infant  or  a  child  and  set  in 
motion    a   chain    reaction    of    health 


problems,  some  of  them  which  are  de- 
bilitating and  disabling. 

The  women,  infants,  and  children 
program,  better  known  as  the  WIC 
program,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  health  care  programs 
ever  funded  by  the  Congress.  As  we  all 
know,  health  care  costs  are  scandal- 
ously high  and  they  are  rising  in  defi- 
ance of  all  efforts  to  contain  them.  I 
think  it  is  also  generally  recognized 
that  the  highest  costs  are  hospital 
costs,  money  spent  for  the  care  of  the 
sickest  people.  The  WIC  program  is  a 
preventive  health  care  program  aimed 
at  reducing  the  high  cost  of  hospital 
stays.  Preventive  programs  use  avail- 
able resources  to  keep  the  healthy 
people  well,  or  in  the  case  of  WIC,  it  is 
used  to  improve  the  health  of  nutri- 
tionally marginal  pregnant  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  so  that  they  will 
not  require  costly  health  care  at  this 
time  and  later  they  will  not  develop 
expensive  health  care  problems. 

Knowledgeable  professionals  and  lay 
people  using  commonsense  have 
always  recognized  that  dollars  spent 
on  infants  and  children  will  achieve 
the  greatest  impact  for  the  people 
served  and  for  the  taxpayers.  Statis- 
tics overwhelmingly  support  this  prin- 
ciple. A  Harvard  study  shows  that  the 
program  has  not  only  saved  $3  for 
each  dollar  spent,  but  it  has  also  pre- 
vented long-term  health  care  costs  as- 
sociated with  developmental  problems 
which  flow  from  low  birth  weight  in- 
fants and  malnourished  children. 

In  other  words,  I  am  saying  that  it  is 
clear  that  Congress  instituted  the 
WIC  program  in  one  of  its  wisest  mo- 
ments. 
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And  this  Congress  cannot  hesitate  or 
equivocate  about  maintaining  this 
very  effective  program  and  increasing 
its  funding  appropriately.  WIC  is  a 
program  with  a  proven  track  record. 
We  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  the 
future  health  care  of  our  children  or 
with  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  the  originators  of  the  con- 
cept of  public  health  and  preventive 
health  who  first  thought  of  immuniza- 
tion and  various  other  kinds  of  actions 
to  prevent  people  from  getting  sick 
and  to  save  the  cost  of  hospitalization 
would  approve  of  the  extending  of  this 
idea  to  the  simple  act  of  providing 
food,  the  proper  food,  for  pregnant 
women  and  the  proper  food  for  infants 
and  for  children  as  a  means  of  control- 
ling the  high  health  care  costs  and  as 
a  means  of  guaranteeing  that  each  in- 
dividual will  be  able  to  live  a  healthy 
and  a  normal  life. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from* 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  tempting,  is  it  not,  to  stand  before 
the  House  today  and  to  talk  about  our 


commitment  to  education  and  all  of 
these  other  programs? 

I  have  been  back  to  my  district 
during  August,  like  many  of  the 
others,  and  I  have  met  with  my  educa- 
tion groups  and  I  have  talked  to  them 
about  my  commitment  to  education, 
improving  excellence  in  education, 
doing  the  thing:s  we  need  to  do  for  the 
unemployed  in  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  many  of  these  other 
things.  It  is  hard,  in  that  environment, 
to  come  here  today  and  to  talk  any 
other  line,  but  I  think  there  comes  a 
point  in  time  when  we  have  got  to  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  with  this 
country. 

Let  us  begin  by  assessing  exactly 
where  we  are  in  talking  about  these 
different  programs.  My  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  just  mentioned  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, as  if  anybody  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  has  got  problems  with  the 
bill  in  front  of  us  is  against  feeding 
the  women  and  the  infant  children  in 
this  country.  If  it  needs  to  be  clarified, 
let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  every- 
one that  the  Republican  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Budget  Committee  from 
Education  and  Labor  calls  for  a  57  mil- 
lion increase  in  WIC  funding  for  1984 
over  1983.  No  one  is  rejecting  that 
there  is  not  a  need  for  that  program  or 
certainly  that  there  does  not  need  to 
be  an  authorization  level,  but  there  al- 
ready is  an  authorization  level  for 
WIC,  as  there  is  for  all  these  other 
programs,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
the  Rehabiliation  Act  that  expires 
September  30  of  this  year. 

Let  us  take  just  a  moment,  if  we  can, 
to  go  through  H.R.  3520  and  find  out 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill. 
In  title  I,  Amendments  to  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.  the  first  section 
is  "vocational  rehabilitation  services 
appropriations  and  authorizations. " 

The  next  one  is  "appropriations  and 
authorizations  and  revisions  In  re- 
search and  training." 

It  is  in  "supplementary  services  and 
facilities  the  National  Council  on 
Handicapped"  is  created. 

We  move  on  to  "extension  of  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board." 

We  go  on  to  the  "employment  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  individ- 
uals." 

We  go  on  to  "comprehensive  services 
for  independent  living,"  technical  and 
conforming  amendments,  and  the  ef- 
fective date,  which  will  be  October  1, 
1983,  not  too  long  away,  not  even  a 
month  away. 

We  go  on  to  title  II,  "reauthorization 
of  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults." 

And  we  do  on  to  each  of  the  sections 
of  title  II. 

We  go  on  to  title  III,  "National  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Assistance  to  Dis- 


abled Americans,"  and  each  of  the 
subsections  in  that  particular  area, 
which  I  do  not  need  to  repeat. 

But  you  add  it  aU  up,  and  you  see 
that  this  is  a  bill  which  deals  with  dis- 
abled Americans,  which  provides  a 
continuation  of  the  services  for  these 
people.  And  somehow  or  another  we 
have  decided  that  in  the  fall  of  1983 
we  are  going  to  start  playing  politics— 
with  one  of  the  most  serious  groups 
that  I  think  we  could  ever  even  consid- 
er doing  such  a  thing  with. 

Take  a  look  at  the  education  funding 
levels,  take  a  look  at  the  Republican 
budget  proposal,  and  you  will  find  in 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  voca- 
tional education  that  our  committee, 
not  the  President,  our  committee,  the 
minority  members,  called  for  a  $400 
million  increase  in  spending  in  those 
programs  in  1984  over  1983.  No  one  is 
rejecting  the  need  for  a  Federal  role  in 
education  or  Federal  increase  in 
spending  in  some  of  these  programs. 
What  we  are  rejecting  today  is  some- 
thing that  is  said  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us  who  subscribes  to  any  Judeo- 
Christian  ethic  at  all,  because  it  comes 
from  the  Bible,  which  says,  "That 
which  you  do  to  the  least  of  these  my 
brothers,  you  do  also  unto  me." 

Now,  if  we  want  to  in  this  Chamber 
play  politics  with  budgets,  I  think  we 
have  every  reason  to  do  so.  If  we  want 
to  play  politics  with  tax  policy,  we 
have  every  right  to  do  so.  Frankly,  if 
we  want  to  play  politics  with  educa- 
tion policy,  we  have  every  reason  to  do 
so.  Although  I  think  it  is  wrong,  if  we 
want  to  play  politics  with  foreign 
policy,  we  probably  have  every  right  to 
do  so,  but  I  suggest  to  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  do  not  have  the 
right,  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  play 
politics  with  the  100  million  disadvan- 
taged Americans  who  are  looking  to  us 
for  their  leadership  and  their  assist- 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Harrison). 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill 
and  I  support  title  IV.  But  I  rise  to 
take  a  couple  of  minutes  and  speak  to 
only  one  of  its  provisions,  and  that  is 
the  provision  that  would  increase  the 
community  service  block  grant  author- 
ization to  the  level  already  established 
in  the  budget  reconciliation. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  this  provi- 
sion for  two  reasons:  First,  because  as 
a  director  of  the  Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  Luzerne 
County,  our  community  service  agency 
in  my  district,  before  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  sent  here,  I  saw  the  good  work 
that  community  service  programs  can 
do  in  winterizing  the  homes  of  the  el- 
derly, in  providing  food  and  nutrition 
programs  and  providing  housing.  And, 
second,  because  just  before  we  went 
into  recess,  we  all  read  the  report  of 


the  Bureau  of  the  Census  that  tells  us 
that  the  percentage  of  people  living 
imder  the  poverty  level  in  this  coimtry 
is  higher  now  than  it  has  been  in  the 
last  20  years,  that  we  have  lost  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  this  administration 
does  not  seem  to  care. 

The  only  thing  that  this  administra- 
tion has  done  about  that  shameful 
fact  is  to  appoint  a  commission  to  find 
out  why  people  are  hungry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  we  do  not 
need  a  Government  commission  to 
find  out  why  people  are  hungry.  They 
are  hungry  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  food.  And  I  submit  that  this 
biU,  this  increased  authorization,  what 
we  can  do  by  rejecting  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
passing  this  bill  as  written,  is  to  fight 
hunger  not  with  words,  as  the  admin- 
istration would  have  us  do,  to  fight 
hunger  with  dollars  and  deeds,  to  fight 
hunger  vdth  the  programs  of  the  com- 
munity service  agencies  across  the 
United  States  that  will  be  authorized 
by  this  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  community  serv- 
ices block  grant  from  the  level  of 
$389.4  million  presently  authorized 
under  Public  Law  97-35,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  to  $398 
million.  The  community  action  pro- 
gram has  already  borne  more  than  its 
share  of  changes  and  cutbacks  under 
the  present  administration.  This 
modest,  yet  important  increase  in  au- 
thorization for  the  CSBG  and  the  Na- 
tion's 932  Community  Action  agencies 
is  especially  important  now. 

In  1983,  poverty  remains  the  prob- 
lem that  simply  will  not  go  away.  The 
1980  U.S.  census  found  more  than  25 
million  Americans  living  in  poverty. 
That  is  a  disturbing  statistic.  What  is 
even  more  alarming  is  the  fact  that 
since  the  Reagan  administration  came 
into  office,  a  20-year  downward  trend 
in  the  rate  of  poverty  has  been  revers- 
ing. Today,  the  Nation's  poverty  rate— 
15  percent— is  the  highest  it  has  been 
in  18  years. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  created  a  nationwide  network  of 
Community  Action  agencies  (CAA's) 
that  provided  communities  fresh  op- 
portunities to  coordinate  and  integrate 
Federal  programs  with  the  activities  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate persons  including  foundations, 
private  businesses  and  industry,  labor 
unions  and  civic  groups. 

Staffed  and  governed  by  profession- 
als and  neighborhood  residents  inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  needs  of 
their  communities,  CAA's  are  commit- 
ted to  the  fullest  possible  involvement 
of  the  poor  in  program  design,  oper- 
ation and  evaluation.  CAA's  carry 
their  services  into  areas  of  need.  With 
neighborhood  centers,  mobile  units 
and  outreach  workers.  Community 
Action  agencies  seek  to  inform  and  in- 


volve every  family  and  individual  who 
might  benefit  from  the  program  in  its 
planning  and  operation. 

Because  CAA's  are  actually  located 
in  poor  communities  and  work  with 
and  are  known  by  low-income  citizens 
in  the  community,  other  Federal, 
State  and  local  programs  have  come  to 
view  Community  Action  agencies  as 
the  best  means  by  which  to  reach  low- 
income  persons.  In  many  areas,  the 
Ictcal  CAA  is  the  only  viable  organiza- 
tion that  local  residents  interact  with 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  most  identifia- 
ble resource  in  many  rural  areas  of  the 
country  is  the  local  Community  Action 
agency. 

Throughout  their  history.  Commu- 
nity Action  agencies  have  demonstrat- 
ed a  remarkable  ability  to  adapt  them- 
selves and  their  programs  to  diminish- 
ing resources  and  to  the  ever  changing 
needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

Over  the  years,  the  network  of 
CAA's  has  proven  itself  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  cost-effective  service  delivery 
system  in  operation.  Ninety  cents  of 
each  dollar  received  by  CAA's  is  spent 
in  direct  services  or  payments  to  pro- 
gram recipients.  Few  public  or  private 
organizations  can  match  this  record. 

The  community  action  network  pro- 
vides a  direct  and  indirect  impact  on 
local  economies  by  creating  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  increasing 
purchasing  power,  thereby  creating 
even  more  employment  opportunities. 

CAA's  contribute  or  share  their  ad- 
ministrative resources  and  capabilities 
in  operating  such  orograms  as  Head 
Start,  low-income  weatherization,  low- 
income  energy  assistance.  Meals  on 
Wheels  and  a  variety  of  others.  They 
provide  or  contribute  space,  facilities, 
supplies,  materials,  equipment  and 
maintenance  to  support  these  pro- 
grams. The  result  is  that  CAA's  sub- 
stantially cut  the  administrative  costs 
for  those  programs.  A  1980  study  by 
Western  Kentucky  University  conclud- 
ed that  CAA's  contributed  $224,095  to 
the  State's  Head  Start  program  that 
year  in  this  way. 

Community  Action  agencies  also 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  success  of  many 
human  services  programs  through 
their  unique  ability  to  find  and  help 
those  most  in  need.  In  times  when  the 
amount  of  aid  is  shrinking  and  the 
number  of  needy  is  growing,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  insure  that  help 
goes  to  those  who  are  most  needy. 
Community  Action  agencies  are  the 
only  network  of  local  organizations 
specifically  mandated  to  serve  low- 
income  people.  Through  community- 
based  outreach  and  information  sys- 
tems, CAA's  have  consistently  proven 
to  be  the  most  effective  in  finding  atnd 
serving  the  people  for  whom  many 
human  service  programs  were  intend- 
ed. Low-income  energy  programs  and 
programs  aimed  at  helping  the  elderly 
poor  are  just  two  examples  of  this. 
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The  activities  and  services  provided 
by  each  Community  Action  agency  are 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  community  it 
serves.  The  process  of  local  planning, 
experimentation  and  direction,  and 
the  Federal  leadership  provided 
through  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration (and  its  predecessor,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a  number  of 
highly  successful  human  service  pro- 
grams. These  include  Head  Start. 
Poster  Grandparents,  legal  services  for 
the  poor,  low-income  weatherization. 
the  Jobs  Corps,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  low-income  home  energy  as- 
sistance. Meals  on  wheels  for  the  el- 
derly and  a  variety  of  others. 

Community  services  block  grant 
funds  also  go  to  a  variety  of  other 
groups  that  serve  low-income  persons. 
Including  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers organizations  and  Indian 
tribal  organizations.  The  $25  million 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund  has 
been  targeted  in  fiscal  year  1983  to 
support  activities  benefiting  low- 
income  persons  in  the  areas  of  commu- 
nity economic  development,  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers,  rural  hous- 
ing and  rural  facilities. 

In  1981.  Congress  closed  down  the 
Community  Services  Administration 
and  replaced  the  Federal  program 
with  a  new  block  grant  program  to  the 
States  for  5  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1986.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  repealed  and  replaced  by  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  Act  (title 
VI-B  of  the  Ominbus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act,  Public  Law  97-35).  The  leg- 
islation created  a  new  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services  (OCS)  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  serv- 
ices to  administer  the  CSBG  program. 

Even  the  new  Office  of  Community 
Services  has  had  to  survive  a  number 
of  cuts.  While  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  had  370  employees 
In  fiscal  year  1981.  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services  currently  has  a  per- 
manent staff  of  only  84.  Since  1981. 
900  permanent  position  have  been 
eliminated.  The  administration  has 
plans  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  eliminate 
OCS  regional  offices  and  to  pare  its 
headquarters  staff  to  55  permanent 
employee.  Clearly,  the  OCS  must  not 
be  virtually  dismantled  if  the  CSBG  is 
to  be  run  the  way  Congress  intended. 

Public  Law  97-35  authorized  $389.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  a  27.6-per- 
cent reduction  In  funding  from  the 
fiscal  year  1981  Community  Services 
Administration  level  of  $538  million. 

Actual  appropriation  for  the  CSBG 
were  even  smaller.  In  fiscal  year  1982, 
Congress  appropriated  $360.1  million 
with  $348  million  of  that  going  to  the 
States  for  allocation  to  Community 
Action  agencies  and  other  eligible  enti- 
tles for  actual  programs.  The  continu- 
ing resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983  also 
provided  $360.1  million  for  the  CSBG. 


including  $348  million  to  the  States. 
Congress  also  appropriated  $25  million 
under  the  CSBG  for  emergency  food 
and  shelter  programs  in  the  emergen- 
cy jobs  bill  passed  this  spring.  Still, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  by  the  end  of  fi.scal  year 
1984,  outlays  for  Community  Services 
programs  will  have  been  cut  by  more 
than  40  percent  from  1981  levels  as  a 
result  of  legislative  actions. 

The  administration  has  made  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  kill  the  community 
services  block  grant  by  proposing  to 
merge  the  CSBG  with  the  social  serv- 
ices block  grant,  submitting  budget  re- 
quests that  zeroed  out  the  CSBG  or 
cut  it  drastically,  and  by  cutting  staff 
drastically  at  the  HHS  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services,  which  is  responsible 
for  Federal  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  each  case.  Congress  has  re- 
jected the  administrations  attempts, 
and  reaffirmed  its  support  for  continu- 
ation of  a  viable  CSBG  program  with 
its  reliance  upon  Community  Action 
agencies  as  local  program  operators. 

I  enthusiastically  support  this  small, 
but  important,  increase  in  the  CSBG 
authorization.  We  need  to  send  yet  an- 
other signal  to  the  administration  that 
congressional  support  of  the  CSBG 
and  of  Community  Action  programs. 
More  importantly,  this  increase  would 
give  Congress  the  opportunity  to  In- 
crease appropriations  to  the  program. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3520  if 
the  Bartlett  amendment  passes.  The 
Rehabilitation  Act  extension  is  neces- 
sary and  it  is  bipartisan.  It  received 
unanimous  support  in  the  committee. 
However,  title  IV  was  added  after 
2461,  was  added  to  2461  under  the 
guise  of  simple  corrections  and  addi- 
tions and  clarifications.  The  Rules 
Committee  would  not  go  along,  so  this 
new  bill.  3520.  is  with  us. 

I  would  certainly  recommend  that 
when  Mr.  Bartlett  offers  his  amend- 
ment tomorrow  that  we  will  support 
that  jmiendment  to  take  the  10  other 
programs  that  are  not  germane  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  take  them  out  of 
the  legislation,  and  then  we  can  vote 
up  or  down  on  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
which  is  what  we  should  do.  The  other 
things  should  be  considered  on  their 
own  merits  separately. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Young). 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  are  discussing  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  will  address  in  the  98th 
Congress,  H.R.  3520.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  current  authorization  for 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
programs  authorized  by  this  act  play  a 


vital  role  in  our  Nation  because  they 
provide  handicapped  Americans  with 
essential  training  In  the  abilities  and 
skills  which  are  necessary  to  partici- 
pate in  today's  modem  working  envi- 
ronment. As  new  technology  spurs 
growth  and  vast  changes  in  America's 
offices,  factories,  and  other  work- 
places, we  must  utilize  the  resources  of 
all  disabled  Americans.  The  programs 
included  In  this  legislation  would  do 
just  that. 

In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  over  36,000  persons 
participated  in  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  across  the  State;  of 
that  number  several  thousand  persons 
returned  to  work.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  allow  these  programs  to  be  cut 
in  any  way.  They  must  Instead  be 
brought  up  to  the  authorization  levels 
contained  in  this  bill.  In  the  63-year 
history  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
these  programs  have  had  a  very  high 
success  rate,  and  therefore  prove  to  be 
extremely  cost  effective.  For  every  $1 
invested  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
approximately  $10  are  returned  by 
these  individuals  becoming  self-suffi- 
cient. We,  as  a  nation,  caruiot  afford  to 
abandon  the  millions  of  our  fellow  dis- 
abled Americans  without  severe  detri- 
mental effects  to  our  economy,  the 
work  force,  and  the  human  condition. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  much  needed  legislation. 

a  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
as  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  H.R.  3520, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1973.  This  legislation 
is  critical  If  we  are  to  continue  the  vi- 
tally Important  work  of  training 
handicapped  adults  for  productive  and 
useful  lives  in  the  world  of  work.  As 
one  of  the  original  authors  of  the 
landmark  1973  Rehabilitation  Act  I 
know  firsthand  of  the  value  of  this 
program  to  the  lives  of  millions  of  In- 
dividuals it  has  served  over  the  years. 

This  legislation  Is  also  vital  if  we  are 
to  assure  that  10  major  education  and 
domestic  programs  receive  additional 
funding  In  the  fiscal  year  1984  appro- 
priations bill.  Title  IV  of  this  legisla- 
tion Increases  the  authorizations  for 
programs  which  have  been  forced  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  cuts 
over  the  past  3  years.  These  are  the 
very  same  programs  which  have  served 
the  disadvantaged  with  large  degrees 
of  success— success  which  has  been  de- 
layed or  detained  as  a  result  of  fund- 
ing losses. 

Specifically.  H.R.  3520  provides  In- 
creases In  the  following  10  areas — con- 
sistent with  the  Increases  authorized 
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in  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  Congress  earlier  this 
year.  The  budget  resolution  assumes 
an  increase  of  nearly  $1  billion  for 
education  programs.  Unless  we  act 
now  in  passing  this  bill— this  victory 
will  be  a  hollow  one.  The  real  losers 
will  be  the  children,  the  poor,  and  the 
disadvantaged,  who  have  been  helped 
over  the  years  by  these  programs  and 
who  have  been  hurt  the  most  In  the 
past  several  years. 

The  following  programs  will  be 
helped  by  H.R.  3520: 

Title  I  education  for  disadvantaged 
students  would  be  increased  from  $3.4 
to  $3.8  billion  would  potentially  pro- 
vide services  to  an  additional  6.2  mil- 
lion students— at  a  time  when  only  47 
percent  of  the  eligible  population  is 
being  served; 

Vocational  education  would  be  in- 
creased from  $735  to  $825  million— al- 
lowing growth  In  a  program  which  has 
been  cut  16  percent  in  the  past  2  years 
and  has  eliminated  600,000  students 
from  job  training  activities.  This  in- 
cresise  would  restore  training  opportu- 
nities for  youth  and  adults  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  still  hovering 
around  10  percent; 

WIC— the  special  feeding  program 
for  poor  women.  Infants,  and  children, 
would  be  boosted  from  $1,126  to  $1,360 
billion  to  assure  that  the  2.8  million 
women  and  their  children  now  being 
served  would  continue  to  receive  as- 
sistance; 

Handicapped  education  programs- 
authorized  by  Public  Law  94-142 
would  get  a  long-overdue  increase  to 
$1.5  billion.  Right  now.  States  are  only 
receiving  12  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  costs  associated  with  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Congress  intended 
the  Federal  share  to  be  40  percent. 
Funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  need. 
This  problem  is  especially  acute  In 
high-income  areas  such  as  New  York 
City— where  the  annual  costs  of  edu- 
cating a  handicapped  child  are 
$8,000— with  the  Federal  Government 
only  contributing  $250  of  this  amount, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Federal 
mandate  which  required  this  educa- 
tion in  the  first  place.  This  money  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  make  a  real  com- 
mitment to  helping  the  handicapped— 
not  just  paying  lipservice  to  rights 
without  putting  up  the  money  to  make 
It  happen  for  everyone  who  needs  this 
education. 

Important  other  funding  Increases 
are  provided  for  programs  of  tremen- 
dous Importance  to  many  poor  people 
In  this  Nation.  This  Includes  an  addi- 
tional $375  million  In  funds  for  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  program. 
There  are  few  Federal  programs  which 
maintain  the  sustained  need  which 
this  one  does.  Under  its  provisions, 
those  Americans  with  Incomes  at  or 
below  125  percent  of  the  poverty  line 
are  able  to  have  some  of  the  costs  of 


their  utilities  paid  for.  This  includes 
both  heating  and  cooling  expenses. 
Notwithstanding  the  extremes  in  tem- 
perature which  have  plagued  all  parts 
of  this  Nation  throughout  1983— and 
the  demands  which  this  has  placed  on 
the  low-Income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram—the administration  proposed  to 
cut  spending  by  25  percent  for  this 
program.  H.R.  3520  would  avert  the 
loss  of  assistance  to  some  1.8  million 
families  were  the  administration  level 
to  prevail.  In  this  particular  program 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  funds.  The  choice 
for  many  of  those  served  by  the  pro- 
gram has  been  as  basic  as  heating  or 
eating. 

Finally,  H.R.  3520  seeks  to  maintain 
current  funding  levels  for  programs 
and  services  provided  under  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant  program. 
Even  with  these  levels  it  would  be 
some  $200  million  below  what  would 
be  needed  to  bring  service  levels  back 
to  1981  levels  when  the  Community 
Services  Administration  was  still  in 
effect.  The  establishment  of  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant  was  ac- 
companied by  severe  cuts  in  worth- 
while programs  aiding  those  in  pover- 
ty In  rural  areas  as  well  as  the  aged 
poor  and  programs  for  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers.  The  funding 
level  provided  in  H.R.  3520  represents 
a  base  level  from  which  programs 
under  the  CSBG  may  have  a  good 
chance  to  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  tomorrow  on 
amendments  and  final  passage  of  this 
bill  is  of  enormous  importance.  It  is 
time  that  we  began  to  reverse  the  de- 
cline in  education  caused  by  inad- 
equate funding  levels.  It  is  time  to 
renew  our  covenant  to  help  those  in 
need  with  Federal  social  service  funds. 
It  is  time  that  we  provided  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  do  the  job  right. 
We  have  reduced  Federal  spending  in 
a  dangerously  disproportionate  fash- 
ion and  the  result  has  not  been  the  ex- 
pected lowering  of  the  Federal  deficit. 
It  has  prompted  an  increase  in  human 
misery  and  suffering  in  this  Nation. 

H.R.  3520  does  what  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  should  do.  It  provides  for  real- 
istic and  warranted  increases  in  funds 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  they  too  should 
help  provide  sufficient  funding  levels 
for  these  10  programs.  If  we  cannot  in- 
dicate our  support  at  this  phase  of  the 
legislative  process  we  cannot  expect  to 
fare  very  well  in  the  all  important  ap- 
propriations phase. 

I  am  proud  to  be  supporter  of  H.R. 
3520  and  a  cosponsor.  I  consider  it  to 
be  a  sound  Investment  of  the  Federal 
dollar,  for  those  funds  spent  to  edu- 
cate our  young  are  Investments  In  our 
future.  Those  funds  invested  to  help 
those  in  need  cannot  be  criticized  for 
what  is  the  alternative? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  once  again 
follow  the  enlightened  leadership  of 


our  chairman,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  vote 
for  this  bill.  I  also  wish  to  salute  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Austin  Murphy,  for  all 
of  his  leadership  on  behalf  of  this  bill. 
It  deserves  to  pass  and  It  must  pass  for 
the  good  of  America.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  consider  H.R.  3520  today,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  fine  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams that  exist  throughout  our  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  The  rehabilitation  programs  pro- 
vide a  great  service  to  the  disabled, 
and  they  in  turn,  are  able  to  become 
productive  and  contributing  workers 
thereby  benefiting  our  country.  Fur- 
ther, this  program  is  cost-effective  and 
I  understand  that  persons  participat- 
ing In  the  program  generally  pay  back 
the  Initial  costs  of  the  training- 
through  reduced  social  security  dis- 
ability dependency  and  tax  revenues— 
within  4  years. 

I  strongly  favor  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  so  that  this 
successful  program  may  continue  and 
I  would  like  to  support  this  bill.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  provisions  of 
this  bill  that  must  be  considered. 

First,  title  I  of  this  bill  would  tie 
future  year  increases  in  VR  to  two 
times  the  CPI.  Such  increases  would 
seriously  violate  section  303(a)(4)  of 
the  Budget  Act  which  prohibits  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  entitlement  pro- 
grams or  increases  in  existing  entitle- 
ment programs  or  increases  in  existing 
entitlement  programs  for  future  years. 
In  doing  so,  title  I  would  reduce  Con- 
gress' ability  to  make  funding  deci- 
sions in  the  out-years;  budget  control- 
lability will  be  further  reduced. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  lose  what 
little  control  and  oversight  of  spend- 
ing we  now  have.  Chairman  Jones' 
amendment  to  extend  the  current  pro- 
gram as  an  entitlement  through  1988 
allowing  for  an  annual  increase  based 
on  the  CPI  wlU  eradicate  the  Budget 
Act  problem.  The  Jones  amendment 
should  be  supported.  Our  ability  to 
review  programs  annually  and  exercise 
control  over  our  budgets  should  not  be 
weakened.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Jones  amendment. 

Second,  I  strongly  feel  that  the  in- 
clusion of  title  IV  Is  Inappropriate  and 
irrelevant  to  this  bill.  Title  IV  would 
increase  authorization  ceilings  for  10 
education  programs  by  about  $1.6  bil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  year  1984  levels  set 
in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act, 
during  a  time  of  high  deficits  and 
needed  fiscal  constraint.  I  find  these 
increases  completely  out  of  line,  and 
they  surely  do  not  need  to  be  consid- 
ered at  this  time. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  this  bill  Is  In- 
tended to  reauthorize  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  it  Is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  to  squeak  by  wishful  increased 
authorization  levels  for  education  pro- 
grams. The  simple  presence  of  this 
controversial  provision  will  most  likely 
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result  in  the  veto  of  this  bill  and  con- 
sequent failure  to  reauthorize  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  which  expires  October 
1.  1983. 

The  inclusion  of  title  IV  is  counter- 
productive to  the  intention  of  this  bill 
and  the  needs  of  the  approximately  1 
million  persons  served  by  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  I  join  Mr.  Bartlett  in 
strong  opposition  to  title  IV  and  urge 
support  for  Mr.  Bartlett's  amend- 
ment to  delete  title  IV. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  controver- 
sial points  can  be  resolved  so  that  a 
reasonable  bill  can  be  agreed  upon 
today  by  this  body.  A  timely,  accepta- 
ble reauthorization  bill  is  a  must  to 
insure  that  the  business  of  rehabilita- 
tion continues  as  scheduled.* 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  amendment 
which  I  plan  to  offer,  for  myself  and 
others,  to  title  I  of  H.R.  3520.  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

Section  102  of  the  reported  bill  pro- 
vides increases  in  the  States'  entitle- 
ment allotment  under  this  program 
for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988  in 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act.  My 
amendment  reauthorizes  the  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  program  at  the  level 
recommended  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  continues  the  funding  for  this 
program  through  fiscal  year  1988  ac- 
cording to  the  current  law  which 
limits  any  increases  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  aunendment  cures 
the  Budget  Act  violation  and  makes 
title  I  of  the  bill  consistent  with  the 
most  recently  adopted  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  following  "Dear  Colleague"  ex- 
plains the  Budget  Act  violation  and 
my  amendment  in  more  detail: 

Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington,  DC.  September  12.  1983. 

Dear  Coixeagde:  The  Rehabilitation  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1983.  H.R.  3520.  is  sched- 
uled for  consideration  in  the  House  this 
week.  As  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, we  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
will  eliminate  a  serious  Budget  Act  violation 
contained  in  Title  I  of  the  reported  bill. 
This  amendment  only  applies  to  Title  I.  the 
entitlement  section  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  would  not  affect  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  legislation. 

As  mentioned  in  our  letter  of  late  July. 
Title  I  of  H.R.  3520  violates  a  provision  of 
the  Budget  Act  which  enhances  Congress' 
control  over  spending.  The  bill  provides  for 
Increases  approximately  twice  the  consumer 
price  index  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986,  and  1987,  years  for  which  no  budget 
resolution  is  yet  in  place.  Section  303(a><4) 
of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits  the  establish- 
ment of  new  entitlement  programs  or  in- 
creases in  existing  entitlement  programs  for 
future  years.  In  so  doing,  this  provision  en- 
sures that  Congress  is  not  committed  to 
future  spending  decisions  outside  of  the 
context  of  a  budget  resolution.  Currently, 
Title  I  would  remove  our  flexibility  to  make 
fimding  decisions  in  the  out-years  and  thus 
Increase  the  uncontrollable  portion  of  the 


budget.  More  detailed  information  on  our 
concerns  can  be  found  in  the  August  4  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  H6537  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule  for  H.R.  3520. 

Our  amendment  would  authorize  an  ex- 
tension through  fiscal  year  1988  of  the  cur- 
rent entitlement  program,  which  provides 
for  annual  increases  in  benefits  based  upon 
the  consumer  price  index.  The  amendment 
cures  the  Budget  Act  violation  contained  in 
the  reported  bill  as  well  as  making  the  out- 
year  funding  levels  consistent  with  the  most 
recently  adopted  budget  resolution.  Al- 
though we  believe  that  automatic  indexing 
of  non-means  tested  entitlement  programs 
is  a  critical  element  of  long-range  budget 
deficits,  we  feel  it  is  best  to  address  that 
issue  through  a  comprehensive  approach 
rather  than  target  individual,  indexed  pro- 
grams for  modification.  Our  amendment 
brings  the  entitlement  obligations  in  H.R. 
3520  in  line  with  the  assumptions  in  the 
Budget  Resolution  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1984-86.  For  FY  1984, 
the  reported  bill  does  not  violate  the  Budget 
Act  and  therefore  would  not  be  affected  by 
this  amendment. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  an  important, 
effective  program  that  has  had  a  major, 
positive  impact  on  the  lives  and  productivity 
levels  of  handicapped  individuals  through- 
out the  country.  We  are  very  supportive  of 
it,  and  want  to  see  it  continue  to  serve  our 
handicapped  individuals  well.  The  program 
will  continue  to  provide  essential  opportuni- 
ties to  handicapped  individuals  for  rehabili- 
tation efforts.  We  endorsed  this  program  for 
the  handicapped  in  our  budget  actions  earli- 
er this  year.  The  budget  resolution  which 
Congress  adopted  accommodated  substan- 
tial increases  in  funding  for  this  program:  in 
fact,  the  assumptions  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion we  adopted  provide  for  tncreasei  in 
fiscal  year  1984  of  $110  million  over 
amounts  provided  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

We  look  for  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  preserves  the  integrity  of  both  the 
Budget  Act  and  Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  assures  that  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  will  continue  to  be  a 
vital  resource  for  handicapped  individuals. 
With  l)est  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  R.  Jones, 
Chairman,  House  Budget  Committee. 

Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Richard  A.  Gephardt. 

Bill  Nelson. 

Bill  Frenzel. 

Brian  J.  Donnelly.* 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  title  IV  of  this  bill 
(H.R.  3520)  to  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  for  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

I  commend  Chairman  Perkins  for 
seeking  a  funding  level  for  this  pro- 
gram which  moves  us  in  the  direction 
of  providing  what  is  considered  the 
mlnimimi  assistance  level  for  the  need- 
iest members  of  our  society.  Despite 
its  claims  to  the  contrary,  the  adminis- 
tration has  consistently  requested 
funding  levels  which  all  but  abandon 
the  truly  needy.  The  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  is  a  finan- 
cial assistance  program  which  provides 
for  the  most  basic  of  living  essentials, 
heat;  and  must  be  maintained  at  levels 


that  permit  some  degree  of  comfort 
and  health. 

According  to  the  Health  and  Himian 
Services  Department  in  testimony 
before  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
21  million  low-income  households  are 
eligible  for  this  home  heating  and 
cooling  fuel  assistance  program.  Yet, 
by  its  own  admission,  only  one-third  of 
these— approximately  7  million  fami- 
lies—are presently  receiving  assist- 
ance. Many  more  households,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  elderly  and  unem- 
ployed, are  literally  incapable  of  meet- 
ing their  escalating  energy  bills.  It  is  a 
deplorable  situation  that  a  household 
need  as  essential  as  energy  is  becoming 
unaffordable. 

In  a  report  by  the  Fuel  Oil  Market- 
ing Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  it  was  found 
that  the  poor  spend  at  least  35  percent 
of  their  income  directly  on  energy. 
This  percentage  is  four  times  more 
than  the  average  American  household. 
The  study  concluded  that  "a  program 
of  at  least  $3.5  billion  is  necessary  to 
offset  the  loss  of  purchasing  power" 
borne  by  the  poor. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, an  independent  organization 
of  Fortune  500  business  executives,  re- 
inforced the  DOE  advisory  committee 
assessment  in  a  1982  study  of  escalat- 
ing energy  prices  and  public  policy, 
concluding  that— 

The  poor  ought  to  receive  adequate  fund- 
ing to  help  compensate  them  for  what  we 
calculate  as  a  $3  to  $7  billion  decrease  in 
their  annual  real  income  caused  over  the 
past  8  years.  In  estimating  the  level  of  need, 
we  are  convinced  that  $5  billion  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  benefits.  Com- 
pared to  the  size  of  the  energy  sector  of  the 
economy,  we  are  struck  by  how  small  an  ($5 
billion)  expenditure  it  would  take  to  offset 
completely  the  impact  on  the  poor. 

Yet  the  administration  has  contin- 
ually requested  funding  levels  of  $1.3 
billion,  far  below  levels  needed  for  an 
adequate  program.  The  $2.25  billion 
authorization  provided  in  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  ameliorate  this  growing  im- 
balance. 

Most  States  are  now  paying  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  fuel  bills  of  eligi- 
ble households  and  in  the  last  2  years, 
as  energy  costs,  particularly  gas,  have 
continued  to  increase,  a  majority  of 
States  have  reduced  their  benefit 
levels.  Present  benefit  levels  are  now 
not  sufficient  to  protect  the  poor 
against  the  residential  energy  increase 
of  the  past  5  years.  The  average 
aimual  assistance  level  of  $200  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  a  typical  Northeast- 
em  annual  fuel  bill  of  $1,400.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  and  other  evidence  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  funding 
level,  earlier  this  year  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  LIEAP  author- 
ization of  $3  billion. 

Since  1978  the  average  electricity 
bill  has  increased  by  65  percent,  the 


average  natural  gas  bill  by  108  percent 
and  the  average  heating  oil  bill  by  140 
percent.  Utility  shutoffs  have  in- 
creased markedly,  as  have  the  number 
of  households  falling  into  arrears  on 
their  utility  bills.  The  impact  of  sky- 
rocketing prices  for  this  essential  com- 
modity has  been  devastating  to  the 
millions  in  our  society  who  are  living 
on  fixed  incomes— the  elderly  and  the 
millions  of  unemployed— the  new  poor 
of  America. 

We  cannot  abandon  those  victimized 
by  our  economic  times  to  make  impos- 
sibly hard  choices  that  leave  no  option 
but  suffering.  I  urge  you  support  of 
the  title  IV  increase  in  LIEAP  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1984  and  com- 
mend Chairman  Perkins  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  for  bringing 
before  the  House  H.R.  3520,  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  observe  firsthand  the  gentle- 
man's dedication  and  hard  work  in  de- 
veloping a  solid  bipartisan  consensus 
for  our  Federal  commitment  to  quality 
education  and  training  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. H.R.  3520  reaffirms  that  commit- 
ment by  reauthorizing  important  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  for 
handicapped  citizens  and  by  strength- 
ening Federal  support  for  10  other 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

For  more  than  60  years,  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  have  given  to 
handicapped  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  become  gainfully  employed.  The 
millions  of  handicapped  Americans 
who  have  found  jobs  through  this  pro- 
gram attest  to  its  success.  Moreover, 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  are 
cost  effective;  for  every  $1  spent  on  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  an  estimated 
$11  is  returned  by  the  individual  who 
becomes  employed.  Yet,  Federal  sup- 
port for  this  program  has  been  cut 
dramatically,  and  the  program  is  cur- 
rently serving  less  than  half  of  the 
people  originally  served.  I  strongly 
support  the  reauthorization  of  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program. 

The  other  programs  included  in  title 
IV  of  this  bill  are  effective,  established 
programs  which  have  documented  a 
solid  track  record  of  success  is  serving 
millions  of  our  citizens.  The  popular 
WIC  program  which  provides  food  as- 
sistance to  women,  infants,  and  young 
children  who  are  nutritionally  at  risk 
has  proven  to  be  effective  in  improv- 
ing the  health  of  women  and  their 
young.  As  much  as  $3  is  saved  for 
every  $1  spent  in  the  WIC  program. 
Notwithstanding  the  proven  effective- 
ness of  the  WIC  program.  Federal  sup- 
port for  it  has  been  reduced  as  the 
need  for  this  assistance  has  increased. 


The  chapter  1  program  for  disadvan- 
taged students  also  has  a  demonstrat- 
ed record  of  success  in  raising  the 
reading  achievement  scores  of  poor, 
low-achieving,  and  minority  children. 
The  Secretary  of  Education  has  ac- 
knowledged the  outstanding  success  of 
this  program;  yet,  less  than  half  of  the 
children  eligible  for  assistance  are 
being  served  because  of  reduced  Feder- 
al support. 

Vocational  education  has  become 
the  focus  of  national  attention  today. 
Federal  support  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  development  of  success- 
ful vocational  education  programs. 
The  need  for  vocational  training  and 
education  has  increased  drastically. 
Yet,  once  again.  Federal  support  for 
vocational  education  has  declined  for 
the  past  3  years. 

Each  of  the  other  programs  included 
in  title  IV  of  this  bill  face  similar  di- 
lemmas. In  the  face  of  records  of  suc- 
cess and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  needing  assistance.  Federal 
support  has  been  reduced. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  each  of  these  programs  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole;  however,  for 
the  people  of  my  district  in  southwest 
Virginia,  these  programs  represent  a 
lifeline  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
storm; 

Southwest  Virginia  has  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  current  economic 
recession.  In  many  of  our  coal-produc- 
ing counties,  unemployment  has 
soared  above  25  percent.  High  unem- 
ployment and  the  resulting  economic 
dislocation  have  combined  to  cripple 
the  area's  economy.  As  a  result,  voca- 
tional education  has  assumed  a  par- 
ticular importance  in  southwest  Vir- 
ginia. Given  adequate  funding,  voca- 
tional education  programs  could  pro- 
vide more  training  for  the  workers 
who  have  already  demonstrated  the 
drive,  the  determination,  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  hard  work  that  will  aid 
southwest  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  recovering  from  the  reces- 
sion. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  the 
programs  in  title  IV  of  this  bill  are  of 
proven  effectiveness.  Let  us,  therefore, 
recognize  their  success  in  helping  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  strengthen  our 
Federal  commitment  to  each  of  these 
programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  3520.* 
•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  title  IV  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
When  we  debated  the  merits  of  the 
budget  resolution  this  past  spring,  a 
great  deal  of  that  debate  was  on  set- 
ting our  priorities.  Both  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  in  conference  com- 
mittee, we  examined  the  needs  of  this 
Nation  and  set  oiu-  spending  levels  ac- 
cordingly. Although  it  was  initiated  by 
Democrats,  its  bipartisan  support  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  proves 
that  it  set  those  priorities  both  fairly 


and  realistically.  A  lot  of  time  and 
hard  work  went  into  that  resolution. 
Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  it 
work. 

Title  rv  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments  authorizes  the  funds  that 
Congress  decided  were  needed  by  the 
budget  resolution.  It  raises  the  author- 
ization for  10  vital  programs— pro- 
grams whose  fimding  was  drastically 
cut  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
liation  Act  of  1981.  Well,  we  have  had 
the  time  to  see  the  results  of  those 
cuts  and  judging  by  the  support  of  the 
budget  resolution,  I  do  not  think  many 
of  us  liked  what  we  saw.  Title  IV  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  insure  that  the 
intent  of  the  resolution  to  support  the 
programs  will  be  carried  out  and  that 
the  urgent  needs  it  responded  to  will 
be  met. 

I  do  not  see  any  validity  in  the  argu- 
ments against  title  IV.  The  one  I  hear 
most  often  is  that  these  programs 
should  be  considered  in  individual  au- 
thorization bills,  and  that  we  should 
abide  by  the  spending  levels  set  by  the 
Budget  Act  of  1981.  Although  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  during  its 
consideration,  I  recall  that  the  meth- 
ods being  use  here  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  1981  to  get  that  budget 
through.  No  parts  of  that  budget  were 
considered  individually  and  it  was  even 
debated  imder  a  closed  rule.  Well,  we 
have  an  open  rule  in  H.R.  3250.  and  if 
Congress  sees  fit  to  amend  title  IV,  it 
can  be  done.  We  have  no  reason  to 
straitjacket  Congress  into  accepting 
parts  of  the  bill  it  does  not  want.  How- 
ever, the  adoption  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution makes  it  very  clear  that  Con- 
gress does  indeed  want  these  authori- 
zations increased. 

The  needs  of  a  nation  can  change  in 
2  years  and  they  have  certainly 
changed  since  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  was  passed  in  1981. 
There  is  no  need  to  abide  by  budget 
limitations  that  Congress  feels  are  in- 
sufficient and  outdated.  These  in- 
creases are  hardly  extravagant.  Most 
merely  allow  us  to  continue  to  serve 
those  who  are  already  participating  in 
these  programs.  None  even  come  close 
to  the  authorizations  needed  if  we 
were  to  serve  all  who  are  eligible.  It  is 
time  that  we  do  more  than  debate  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged— it  is  time 
that  those  needs  are  met.* 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  2  minutes 
for  a  summary. 

I  would  urge  this  House,  each 
Member  of  the  House  tomorrow,  to 
cast  his  or  her  vote  very  carefully  on 
title  IV  which,  in  fact,  wUl  determine 
whether  those  1  million  Americans  in 
this  country  who  could  be  helped  and 
are  being  helped  today  will  continue  to 
be  helped  by  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Their  interest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be  damaged  by  the  continuing 
inclusion  of  the  extraneous  matters  in 
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title  IV.  which  include  separate  and 
unrelated  programs,  some  good,  some 
bad,  some  in  between,  including  the 
programs  for  museums,  for  adult  edu- 
cation, for  arts  and  the  humanities, 
and  for  others,  but  the  one  thing  they 
have  in  common  is  that  they  are  not 
related  to  rehabilitation. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
of  those  disabled  Americans  who  are 
depending  on  the  reauthorization,  on 
time,  and  the  renewal  into  public  law 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  this  coun- 
try. Each  of  the  other  programs  has 
its  own  authorization  bill,  its  own  leg- 
islation, can  have  its  own  hearings, 
will  have  its  own  markups,  and  can  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  allow 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  to  be  consid- 
ered and  to  be  passed  into  law  in  a 
timely  way  before  October  1.  It  has  al- 
ready been  delayed  by  5  months,  call- 
ing Into  jeopardy  many  of  the  State 
programs  that  are  in  the  State  right 
now  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said 
it  best  on  the  floor  today  when  he  said 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves,  as  a 
House,  to  play  politics  with  the  lives  of 
1  million  disabled  Americans  who  are 
depending  on  each  of  us  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  for  their  continued 
ability  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
return  themselves  into  active  and  pro- 
ductive lives.  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  consider  those  1  million 
Americans  very  carefully  as  they  cast 
their  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  our  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy),  the  author  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MtniPHY)  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  just  a 
half  a  minute? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  state  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  is  a  very  sincere  and  fine 
Member  of  the  Congress,  but  I  think 
he  will  agree  with  me  that  not  one 
Member  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  has  on 
any  occasion  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
crease any  of  those  authorizations  1 
penny,  nowhere  along  the  line,  and 
somewhere,  somehow,  some  way.  we 
need  to  get  these  authorizations  in- 
creased in  order  to  see  that  no  more 
disadvantaged  teachers  are  laid  off 
throughout  the  Nation  and  try  to  gain 
back  something  that  Granun-Latta 
has  taken  away  from  us.  We  are  not 
trying  to  bust  the  budget  here;  we  are 
Just  trying  to  take  care  of  a  little  infla- 
tion. That  is  all  we  are  doing,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  Stetes  will  sign  this  bill. 


The  President  has  made  a  great  analy- 
sis of  the  need  for  better  education  in 
the  country.  We  have  polled  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Excellence,  and 
10  of  the  12  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  state  that  we  need 
more  Federal  money  to  improve  these 
programs.  I  say,  in  my  judgment,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
sign  this  bill  because  we  are  trying  to 
help  him  solve  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  this  country  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  spoke  origi- 
nally on  this  measure  in  opening  the 
debate,  I  confined  my  remarks  to  the 
first  three  sections  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  However,  as  I  sat 
and  listened  to  the  debate,  and 
charges  of  politics  and  allegations  of 
real  concern  for  education.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  my  responsibility  to 
discuss  title  IV  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
the  Education  for  the  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  which  my  sub- 
committee handles. 

H.R  3520,  the  measure  we  are  now 
considering.  Increases  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  from  $1.1 
billion,  its  present  level,  to  $1.5  billion. 
The  Budget  Committee  itself  this  year 
increased  the  budget  level  of  funding 
to  $1,226  billion,  and  therefore,  under 
existing  law,  we  would  not  have  the 
growth  that  even  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee projected  and  adopted  when  we 
adopted  the  budget  earlier  this  year 
and  allowing  absolutely  no  growth. 
This  is  1  of  the  10  items  in  title  IV. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  is  the  primary  Federal  law  assur- 
ing a  free  appropriate  public  education 
for  handicapped  children.  Part  B  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-142. 
provides  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  States  for  the  education  of  children, 
ages  3  to  21,  having  one  or  more  of 
nine  physical  or  mental  disabilities 
ranging  from  learning  disabilities  to 
severely  handicapping  conditions.  The 
level  of  Federal  assistance  is  based  on 
an  annual  count  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren being  served  and  is  intended  to 
pay  a  percentage  of  the  excess  cost  as- 
sociated with  educating  those  unfortu- 
nate children. 

Approximately  4  million  handi- 
capped children  are  currently  partici- 
pating in  State  and  local  special  educa- 
tion programs.  More  importantly,  that 
number  is  expected  to  increase  at  a 
rate  of  80,000  children  per  year.  The 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  was  originally  intended  to  be 
funded  at  40  percent  of  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  by  fiscal 
year  1982.  For  the  first  2  years  that 
Public  Law  94-142  was  enacted,  the 
Federal  Government  met  its  obliga- 
tion to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.  The  level  of  Federal  assist- 
ance   for   the    years    following,    from 


1979  to  the  present,  show  a  steady  de- 
cline in  that  support.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  re- 
ducing financial  assistance  from  12.5 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  1979  to  an  all-time  low  of 
8  percent  in  1983,  I  might  say  follow- 
ing Gramm-Latta,  the  special  educa- 
tion population  was  increasing  in  that 
time  from  3.7  million  in  1979  to  4.04 
million  this  year. 

H.R.  3520  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  by  a 
mere  $274  million.  This  would  increase 
the  per  pupil  expenditure  to  only 
about  11  percent,  a  percent  and  a  half 
lower  than  our  1979  funding  level. 
Considering  recent  trends  in  Federal 
support  and  the  expected  increases  in 
the  special  education  population,  it  Is 
imperative  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  so  that  we  can  Insure  the  op- 
portunity for  the  needed  growth  in 
this  program  to  assist  States  in  provid- 
ing quality  education  programs  to 
their  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  point  about  the  necessity  of 
increasing  authorizations  of  these  var- 
ious programs  in  title  IV.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman,  titles  I.  II,  and  III, 
that  have  to  do  with  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  was  the  subject  of  legislation 
the  gentleman  himself  introduced, 
hearings,  negotiations  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  as  to  the 
level  of  authorizations,  and  finally,  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  final  product. 
Is  this  not  true? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Substantially. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  me,  has  any  authorization  bill  to 
increase  the  authorizations  for  the 
other  10  programs  been  introduced, 
been  the  subject  of  hearings,  been  the 
subject  of  discussion,  amendments,  ne- 
gotiations and  compromise,  or  did  all 
10  of  those  get  in  this  bill  merely  by 
sort  of  an  offhand,  "By  the  way,  now 
that  we  have  finished  with  the  reha- 
bilitation bill  in  committee,  why  do  we 
not  just  tack  on  an  amendment  that 
increases  all  the  rest  of  these  authori- 
zations?" 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  first  answer 
the  gentleman.  I  speak  to  the  matters 
that  my  subcommittee  handles.  I  know 
that  we  have  held  hearings  on  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
We  have  recommended  that  the  fund- 
ing level  be  increased  and  we  hope  to 
have  that  act  on  the  floor  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  but  without  this 
section,  we  have  absolutely  no  room 
for  growth  in  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Act. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Murphy)  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

D  1410 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Conunittee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Leland,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3520)  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  to  create  a  select  commission 
on  Federal  assistance  to  disabled 
Americans,  and  to  increase  certain  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  299  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3391. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3391)  to  improve  worker  training 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Kildee  in  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  programs  were  enacted  20 
years  ago.  and  renewed  in  1974  and 
1981.  to  provide  weekly  cash  benefits, 
training,  and  job  search  and  relocation 
assistance  to  workers  and  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  firms  when 
increased  imports  contribute  impor- 
tantly to  layoffs  and  to  sales  or  pro- 
duction declines.  For  the  past  20  years 
Congress  and  successive  administra- 
tions have  regarded  it  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  to  aid  workers 
and  firms  in  certain  sectors  which  may 


experience  temporary  dislocation  as  a 
result  of  a  national  policy  to  liberalize 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Congress  also  recognized  that 
special  assistance  beyond  normal  un- 
employment and  business  loan  pro- 
grams was  necessary  to  meet  the  more 
difficult  adjustment  problems  that 
entire  industries  or  geographic  regions 
may  face  with  increased  import  com- 
petition. 

TAA  expires  by  statute  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  H.R.  3391  reauthorizes  the 
worker  and  firm  TAA  programs  for  2 
years  until  September  30,  1985.  The 
bill  also  amends  these  programs  in  sev- 
eral respects  to  improve  their  oper- 
ation and  effectiveness. 

H.R.  3391  removes  an  inequity  in 
current  program  coverage  by  extend- 
ing eligibility  to  workers  in  independ- 
ently owned  firms  supplying  essential 
parts  or  services  adversely  affected  by 
increased  imports  of  finished  articles. 
These  workers  are  currently  eligible 
for  TAA  if  employed  in  am  integrated 
company  which  also  produces  the  end 
product.  Workers  laid  off  because  a 
firm  or  plant  relocates  its  production 
facilities  abroad  would  also  be  covered 
by  the  bill. 

The  major  provision  of  H.R.  3391 
would  enhance  the  prospects  and  in- 
crease the  opportunities  for  worker 
training.  Under  present  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  discretionary  au- 
thority not  to  approve  training  even  if 
a  worker  meets  the  five  statutory  con- 
ditions for  eligibility.  Many  workers 
seeking  training  have  met  these  crite- 
ria but  have  not  been  approved  be- 
cause insufficient  program  funds  were 
available  at  the  time  to  pay  the  costs. 
The  bill  would  require  approval  of 
training  if  the  existing  criteria  are 
met.  thereby  removing  lack  of  funds 
as  an  additional  administrative  basis 
for  denying  training.  Workers  would 
be  reimbursed  if  they  self-financed 
their  training  costs,  pending  fun|is 
being  appropriated. 

The  bill  adds  a  voucher  system  as  an 
alternative  to  State-contracted  train- 
ing in  order  to  encourage  workers  to 
seek  on-the-job  or  institutional  train- 
ing opportunities  on  their  own  which 
they  believe  most  appropriate  to  their 
needs.  Safeguards  are  included  to  pre- 
vent abuse  and  to  require  State  ap- 
proval of  training  courses. 

To  enable  more  workers  to  enter 
training,  the  bill  adds  a  supplemental 
assistance  benefit  of  $15  per  day  as 
minimal  income  support  for  any 
worker  in  approved  training  who  is  in- 
eligible for  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ances under  the  TAA  program.  Nor 
would  such  assistance  be  available 
while  a  worker  is  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  H.R.  3391  in- 
creases the  emphasis  on  worker  ad- 
justment also  by  increasing  the  level 
of  job  search  and  relocation  allow- 
ances. Amendments  to  the  firm  pro- 
gram increase  the  availability  of  tech- 


nical assistance  on  an  industrywide 
basis  and  increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  assistance  an  individ- 
ual industry  can  obtain  annually  from 
$2  to  $10  million. 

With  respect  to  fimding.  H.R.  3391 
establishes  a  special  account  consisting 
of  customs  receipts  as  the  most  appro- 
priate source  of  revenue  to  fund  the 
total  costs  of  the  TAA  program.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
appropriated  specific  amounts  of  reve- 
nues attributable  to  import  duties  into 
the  account  based  on  CBO  cost  esti- 
mates of  $217  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $163  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  However,  actual  funding  of  TAA 
will  depend  on  appropriations  out  of 
the  account  through  the  passage  of 
appropriations  legislation.  A  separate 
account  established  in  the  Commerce 
Department  consisting  of  TAA  loan  re- 
payments would  be  available  to  sup- 
plement appropriations  for  the  firm 
program. 

In  1981.  Congress  addressed  the  crit- 
icisms   that    TAA    had    t>ecome    too 
costly     and     focused     on     temporary 
income    maintenance.    Cash    benefits 
were  greatly  reduced  and  the  worker 
program   reoriented   to   training   and 
other    adjustment   measures   for   the 
longer   term   unemployed.   The   TAA 
programs  are  now  modest  and  manage- 
able in  budgetary  costs.  They  address 
the  specific  adjustment  needs  of  indi- 
vidual   trade-impacted    workers    and 
firms  and  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
far    more    costly    responsse    to    the 
Nation  of  raising  import  restrictions. 
Firm  TAA  is  the  only  program  avail- 
able combining  technical  and  financial 
assistance  oriented  toward  adjustment 
of  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses. 
Continuation  of  TAA  is  even  more  es- 
sential  now   at   a   time   when   autos. 
steel,  textiles,  and  other  basic  indus- 
tries face  major  basic  structural  ad- 
justment problems  and  their  workers 
require  retraining  for  alternative  jobs. 
I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  3391. 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    moving    force 
behind  this  legislation,  the  Member 
who  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
it— and  I  want  to  applaud  him  here 
publicly    now— is    our    colleague,    the 
gentleman     from     Ohio     (Mr.     Don 
Pease).  He  has  been  vitally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  worker  and  in 
the  retraining  of  the  worker  when  the 
worker  is  laid  off  because   of  trade 
impact,  and  he  has  fought  mightily 
and  successfully  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

This  is  a  sound  piece  of  legislation 
reflecting  his  sound,  sensible  approach 
to  nationwide  problems.  This  program 
should  be  distinguished  from  the 
CETA  program  and  from  all  other 
kinds  of  make-work  types  of  job  pro- 
grams that  we  have  had  around  here. 
It  is  also  not  the  same  old  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program  that  we 
used  to  have  that  paid  out  more  in 
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cash  benefits  to  unemployed  workers 
than  was  perhaps  necessary  in  many 
instances.  This  is  a  very  sound  sensible 
training  and  readjustment  program  to 
meet  a  national  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons) 
does  not  object,  I  have  a  speaker  to 
whom  I  wish  to  yield  time  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable). 

D  1420 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  3391.  a  bill  to 
extend  for  an  additional  2  years  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  programs 
for  workers  and  firms.  The  bill  also 
significantly  expands  the  coverage  of 
TAA  programs  as  well  as  the  level  of 
training  benefits  provided  under  them. 
It  is  hardly  the  kind  of  legislation  we 
should  be  considering  at  a  time  when 
persistently  high  budget  deficits  dic- 
tate a  need  for  austerity  and  caution. 

Although  the  Congress  acted  deci- 
sively only  2  years  ago  to  bring  the 
cost  of  TAA  programs  under  control. 
H.R.  3391  reverses  our  earlier  actions 
and  multiplies  the  programs'  cost  from 
$92.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  $217 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $163 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Further- 
more, if  additional  funds  are  needed  to 
cover  unforeseen  costs  overruns,  H.R. 
3391  authorizes  such  expenditures 
without  limitation. 

From  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  this  bill 
throws  caution  to  the  winds.  Let  me 
elaborate  further  on  the  reasons  why  I 
feel  this  legislation  would  be  opposed. 

First,  the  bill  greatly  expands 
worker  eligibility  and  is  expected  to 
bring  more  than  16,000  new  recipients 
under  TAA  coverage.  As  in  the  past, 
the  bill  before  us  extends  benefits  to 
workers  in  firms  directly  impacted  by 
increased  imports.  However,  H.R.  3391 
also  would  create  a  new  entitlement 
for  workers  in  firms  supplying  essen- 
tial parts  and  services  to  these  primary 
firms.  This  change  alone  will  expand 
the  programs'  cost  by  $44  million  each 
year  and,  because  the  causal  link  to 
imports  t)ecomes  oliscured,  many  more 
workers  than  expected  could  qualify 
for  benefits. 

Second,  this  legislation  is  unneces- 
sary because  it  duplicates  the  benefits 
already  extended  to  dislocated  workers 
under  the  recently  enacted  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  This  act  provides 
training  and  other  benefits  to  all  dislo- 
cated workers,  including  any  who  have 
been  laid  off  due  to  the  effects  of  in- 
creased imports.  The  administration 
has  requested  $220  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  for  training,  job  search  and 


relocation  allowances  under  the  JTPA. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  to  single  out 
trade  impacted  workers  for  a  higher 
level  of  protection  than  other  dislocat- 
ed workers  who  are  seeking  training 
for  new  jobs,  seems  questionable. 

Third,  this  legislation  sets  up  a  spe- 
cial account  for  funding  worker  and 
firm  assistance  to  be  supplied  by  allo- 
cations from  general  customs  reve- 
nues. Set  percentages  of  annual  cus- 
toms revenues  are  stipulated  for  this 
purpose.  Once  committed,  such  funds 
may  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  well  known  that  funding  proce- 
dures of  this  nature  are  generally  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  to  avoid  the  un- 
certainties of  the  normal  appropria- 
tions process.  Through  this  special  ac- 
count mechanism,  we  are  being  asked 
to  commit  a  level  of  funding  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  that  we  might  not 
otherwise  be  willing  to  appropriate. 
Yet,  later  on  our  hands  will  be  tied, 
whether  or  not  economic  circum- 
stances might  justify  a  lower  level  of 
funding. 

Fourth,  the  bill,  as  currently  draft- 
ed, strengthens  the  entitlement  aspect 
of  the  training  programs  even  more 
than  was  done  in  the  1981  amend- 
ments. This  trend  was  objectionable 
then,  and  I  have  not  changed  my  view- 
point now.  The  legislation  narrows  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
because  under  the  revised  provisions 
in  this  bill,  the  Secretary  now  is  man- 
dated to  award  the  benefits  whenever 
an  employee  can  meet  the  broad  eligi- 
bility requirements.  As  a  result,  the 
conferral  of  benefits  will  become  virtu- 
ally automatic. 

In  sununary,  this  bill  expands  TAA 
benefits  on  questionable  grounds, 
makes  training  outlays  essentially 
automatic,  and  duplicates  already  ap- 
propriated training  funds  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  And  it 
will  do  all  this  in  an  irresponsible 
way— by  insulating  the  bill  from  the 
normal  appropriations  process.  We 
will  be  creating  a  situation  where,  in 
future  years,  and  perhaps  under 
changed  economic  circumstances,  we 
will  be  unable  to  exercise  control  over 
the  amount  of  funding  committed  to 
this  program. 

This  legislation  can  hardly  be  held 
up  as  a  blueprint  for  responsible  con- 
gressional action  at  a  time  when  con- 
trolling Federal  budget  outlays  really 
would  be  the  greatest  public  service  we 
could  perform. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  H.R. 
3391,  as  currently  drafted. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  t)elieve  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.  Our  trade  policy 
should  promote  the  free  flow  of  goods 
and  services  among  nations.  But  not  at 
the  unmitigated  expense  of  thousands 
of  jobs  and  markets  for  American 
workers  and  businesses.  If  you  agree. 


you  should  support  the  passage  of  this 
bill  without  amendment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  simply  join  with 
President  Reagan  in  decrying  Ameri- 
ca's apparent  shift  toward  protection- 
ism as  a  "bunker  mentaJity"  that 
threatens  free  trade.  The  real  chal- 
lenge before  us  is  to  understand  the 
currents  of  change  that  are  transform- 
ing world  trade  patterns  and  to  decide 
how  we  are  going  to  respond. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  into 
the  early  1960's,  our  economy  was 
largely  self-reliant.  It  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds  with  no  limits  in  sight. 
Most  Americans  saw  their  standards  of 
living  rise  steadily.  American  indus- 
tries and  manufacturing  workers  were 
producing  primarily  for  the  domestic 
marketplace  and  were  not  threatened 
by  imports  per  se.  Free  trade  was  a 
high-sounding  principle  that  did  not 
cost  anything. 

Since  the  early  1960's.  our  position 
in  the  world  economy  has  changed 
dramatically.  Our  easy  access  overseas 
to  critical  raw  materials  at  cheap 
prices  has  disappeared  forever,  while 
we  continue  to  draw  down  our  domes- 
tic supplies.  Our  exports  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  flood  of  imports  pouring 
into  the  American  marketplace.  More 
than  70  percent  of  all  goods  we 
produce  are  now  actively  competing 
with  foreign-made  goods. 

It  has  become  clear  that  American 
business,  industry,  and  labor  were  not 
prepared  for  the  onslaught  of  foreign 
competition  given  entry  to  American 
markets  in  recent  years  by  our  official 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  Consequently,  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  last  year  rose  to  a  record  level. 
It  is  proving  painful  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  new  dynamics  of  internation- 
al trade.  Many  American  consumers 
now  prefer  foreign-made  products. 

To  make  matters  worse.  President 
Reagan  is  ignoring  an  important 
means  of  sustaining  broad-based  popu- 
lar support  for  free  trade  policies.  He 
is  right  to  argue  that  open  markets 
and  free  trade  serve  our  national  inter- 
est. Twenty  percent  of  all  the  goods 
we  now  produce  are  exported.  But  he 
is  wrong,  as  the  first  President  in  the 
postwar  era,  to  deny  flatly  that  our 
Federal  Government  has  any  obliga- 
tion or  constructive  role  to  play  in 
helping  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers and  businesses  who  are  losing  their 
jol)s  and  markets  in  American  indus- 
tries adversely  affected  by  the  rising 
tide  of  imports.  This  oversight  in  the 
President's  perspective  on  internation- 
al trade  helps  explain  the  growing  hue 
and  cry  in  this  Congress  and  among 
the  American  people  for  protection. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
and  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  included 
provisions  to  assist  firms  and  workers 
adversely  affected  by  increased  im- 
ports. Unlike  President  Reagan,  Presi- 
dents Kennedy.  Johnson.  Nixon.  Ford. 
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and  Carter  all  understood  that  pursu- 
ing trade  liberalization  in  the  national 
interest  necessarily  requires  that  some 
of  our  Industries  and  workers  risk 
their  markets  and  jobs  to  imports. 

That  is  why  Federal  assistance  has 
been  available  throughout  the  last  20 
years  to  help  trade-sensitive  firms  get 
technical  assistance  and  loans  to 
adjust  to  increased  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

That  is  why  America's  labor  leaders 
accepted  free  trade  policies  in  ex- 
change for  what  they  thought  at  the 
time  was  a  solemn  commitment  by  our 
Federal  Government  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation,  training  opportu- 
nities, and  job  search  and  relocation 
aid  to  manufacturing  workers  thrown 
out  of  work  by  imports. 

That  is  why  it  is  very  important  for 
us  to  reauthorize  an  improved  trade 
adjustment  assistance  [TAA]  program 
now. 

But  President  Reagan  and  the  other 
opponents  of  this  bill  want  to  forget 
longstanding  commitments.  They 
want  to  abandon  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
in  our  basic  Industries  like  textiles, 
steel,  autos,  rubber,  and  electronics  to 
foreign  competition  in  recent  years 
and  to  deny  them  means  to  reequip 
themselves  to  find  new  jobs.  The  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  seek  the  benefits  of 
free  trade,  while  they  deliberately 
downplay  and  largely  ignore  its 
human  costs  in  unemployment  and 
bankruptcies  across  our  country.  What 
the  opponents  cannot  grasp  is  that 
modest  programs  like  TAA  for  workers 
and  firms  are  crucial  to  maintaining 
domestic  support  for  free  trade  and  to 
helping  American  firms  and  labor 
meet  the  challenge  of  increasing  im- 
ports. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  concede  that 
the  way  the  TAA  program  was  de- 
signed in  1974  and  later  administered 
had  many  flaws.  For  example,  when 
auto  industry  layoffs  soared  in  the 
late  1970's,  the  TAA  program  for 
workers  operated  almost  exclusively  as 
an  income-maintenance  program  with 
virtually  no  funds  available  for  re- 
training unemployed  workers  certain 
not  to  be  recalled  to  their  old  jobs. 
More  than  $1.6  billion  was  spent  on 
weekly  TRA  benefits  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  but  only  $5.2  million  was  spent 
on  retraining.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
much-improved  TAA  program  with  a 
new  emphasis— on  training. 

The  past  problems  of  the  TAA  pro- 
gram are  not  sufficient  cause  to  dis- 
miss blithely  any  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  redressing  the  harmful  domes- 
tic consequences  of  free  trade  policies 
set  in  Washington.  This  bill  makes 
available  only  2.6  percent  of  the  more 
than  $10  billion  to  be  collected  In  cus- 
toms duties  levied  on  imports  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  That  is  a  small  amount  to 
retrain  American  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  to  foreign  competition  and 


to  assist  beleaguered  small  businesses. 
The  required  funding  decreases  signifi- 
cantly in  fiscal  year  1985. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that  our 
country  and  our  trading  partners  are 
together  In  the  "boat  of  open  markets 
and  free  trade"  in  which  holes  are 
being  shot  by  neoprotectionists.  But  to 
save  the  ship,  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  are  ready  to  throw  overboard 
many  American  workers  and  strug- 
gling businesses. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  bill  and 
for  renewal  of  the  TAA  program.  In  so 
doing,  you  will  be  supporting  a  more 
enlightened,  more  compassionate,  and 
more  responsive  trade  policy  in  the 
turbulent  years  to  come. 

D  1430 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  3391  as  currently  drafted,  which 
extends,  at  expanded  levels,  a  costly 
entitlement  program  that  duplicates 
the  benefits  and  protections  for  dislo- 
cated workers  contained  in  the  recent- 
ly enacted  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  This  bill  would  also  extend  a 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
for  firms  that  have  been  unsuccessful 
In  encouraging  anymore  than  a  hand- 
ful of  companies  to  adjust  to  Import 
competition. 

In  my  view,  expanding  a  policy  of 
special  treatment  for  import  related 
unemployment  is  not  justified  given 
the  varied  and  formidable  economic 
forces  that  contribute  to  loss  of  jobs  in 
our  society  today. 

The  retraining  objectives  of  TAA 
would  be  more  equitably  addressed  by 
the  JTPA.  Under  title  III  of  this  act. 
In  the  first  large-scale  effort  to  pro- 
vide long-term  solutions  for  workers 
unemployed  due  to  many  types  of  eco- 
nomic change,  the  administration  has 
requested  $220  million  for  training 
and  relocation  allowances.  The  outlays 
associated  with  this  program  are  more 
reasonable  and  can  be  managed  re- 
sponsibly by  evaluating  needs  and  ap- 
propriating funds  each  year  rather 
than  funding  an  entitlement  governed 
by  a  set  of  static  criteria. 

H.R.  3391,  on  the  other  hand,  rein- 
forces in  two  ways  the  entitlement 
nature  of  training  under  TAA  that  I 
have  objected  to  in  the  past.  First  of 
all,  the  bill  tightens  already  strict 
limits  on  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  deny  assistance  funds 
for  training  programs  that  are  ineffec- 
tive or  too  expensive.  In  light  of  the 
severe  budget  constraints  we  face,  the 
Secretary  must  have  the  flexibility  to 
target  funds  to  efficient  training  while 
keeping  within  the  budget  amounts 
set  by  Congress. 

Yet  as  drafted,  this  legislation  would 
make  it  next  to  Impossible  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  deny  training.  For  example, 


benefits  can  only  be  denied  to  workers 
who  fail  to  accept  work  that  pays  80 
percent  or  above  of  their  previous 
wages.  Since  former  wages  of  laid-off 
auto  and  steelworkers  can  be  more 
than  double  the  average  manufactur- 
ing wage  in  the  United  States  this  pro- 
vision has  the  effect  of  delaying  job 
changes  to  new  sectors.  The  fact  that 
this  program  sets  up  a  double  stand- 
ard for  unemployed  workers  depend- 
ing on  the  cause  of  their  job  loss  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  conventional 
unemployment  benefits  are  denied  to 
workers  who  turn  down  jobs  which 
pay  the  highest  minimum  wage  avail- 
able In  the  area. 

The  second  characteristic  that  gives 
H.R.  3391  the  look  of  an  entitlement 
program  is  the  new  special  account  it 
would  create.  H.R.  3391  would  actually 
sidestep  the  appropriations  process  by 
creating  what  amounts  to  a  trust  fund 
with  a  direct  claim  on  a  certain  per- 
centage of  U.S.  Customs  duties  to 
cover  expenditures  for  TAA  programs. 
This  shrinks  the  role  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  that  of  appro- 
priating funds,  under  tightly  drawn  di- 
rectives, out  of  this  fund  which  holds 
the  money  in  reserve  for  a  year  wheth- 
er or  not  appropriations  are  made. 

I  also  oppose  the  extension  of  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  to  firms  supplying 
parts  and  services  to  other  firms  that 
experience  trade  related  unemploy- 
ment because  of  the  difficulty  In  es- 
tablishing the  link  to  import  competi- 
tion. Imports  are  but  one  element  of  a 
very  dynamic  economic  situation  and 
we  can  not  look  to  the  TAA  program 
to  solve  more  entrenched  problems 
such  as  structural  unemployment. 

In  my  view  cost  estimates  incorpo- 
rating the  number  of  workers  and 
firms  that  could  be  certified  under 
this  legislation  are  highly  uncertain. 
The  ability  to  feed  "such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary"  into  the  special  account 
requires  further  authorizations  for 
any  Increased  costs  and  threatens  run- 
away costs  should  estimates  be  too 
low. 

I  plan  to  offer  four  amendments 
that  are  designed  to  insure  that  the 
TAA  programs  are  fiscally  sound. 

The  first  amendment  maintains  the 
TAA  special  account  created  under  the 
provision  of  H.R.  3391  but  at  levels 
that  are  consistent  with  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget.  This 
resolution,  passed  only  a  few  short 
months  ago,  provides  $134  million  In 
fiscal  year  1984  for  renewal  of  TAA 
programs.  My  amendment  would  limit 
expenditures  under  H.R.  3391  to  $134 
million  In  both  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fiscal  year  1985.  It  also  eliminates  the 
authorization  of  unspecified  "addition- 
al sums"  to  cover  cost  overruns. 

Of  the  total  $134  million,  the 
amer\.dment  provides  $61.5  million 
each  year  for  training  and  related  ben- 
efits, $40  million  for  weekly  cash  al- 
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lowances.  $5  million  to  cover  addition- 
al 26  weeks  of  benefits  for  workers  in 
training,  and  S27.5  million  for  firms. 
These  figures  are  consistent  with  CBO 
estimates  of  the  prospective  cost  of 
weekly  allowances  and  training  for 
payments  or  for  TAA  benefits  for  sec- 
ondary workers. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
amendment  provides  slightly  more 
money,  a  total  of  $123  million,  for  pro- 
spective training  benefits  than  does 
H.R.  3391.  However,  it  does  not  in- 
clude $55  million  in  retroactive  train- 
ing payments  to  TAA  recipients  certi- 
fied between  September  30,  1982,  and 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  Most  of 
these  workers  qualify  for  training  and 
relocation  benefits  under  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Training  Act, 
and  such  extensive  retroactive  benefits 
in  my  view  are  not  justified. 

The  second  amendment  takes  care  of 
a  problem  I  reviewed  earlier.  It  would 
eliminate  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3391 
that  extend  eligibility  for  benefits  to 
workers  in  firms  that  supply  essential 
parts  and  services  to  trade-impacted 
industrties.  These  new  provisions  are 
expected  to  bring  more  than  8,000  ad- 
ditional workers  per  year  under  TAA 
at  a  cost  of  about  $44  million  annually. 
Coverage  for  secondary  workers  will 
increase  the  cost  of  weekly  allowances 
and  training  by  about  67  percent  over 
existing  law. 

The  link  to  import  competition  be- 
comes very  superficial  with  respect  to 
secondary  workers  and  implies  that 
the  real  goal  of  TAA  programs  is  un- 
employment compensation  rather 
than  trade  adjustment.  To  create  an 
expectation  that  TAA  will  cure  all  the 
ills  of  structural  unemployment  can 
only  lead  to  disappointment.  My 
amendment  will  insure  that  imports 
are  a  direct  causal  factor  in  qualifying 
for  TAA  benefits. 

My  third  and  fourth  amendments 
simplify  the  authorization  process  by 
providing  direct  authorizations  of  $217 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $163 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  TAA 
programs.  There  would  be  the  special 
account,  no  authorization  for  unspeci- 
fied additional  sums  to  cover  cost  over- 
rxins,  and  no  circumvention  of  the  ap- 
propriations process.  Yet  the  full 
amount  of  money  to  cover  the  cost  of 
H.R.  3391.  as  estimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  will  also  be 
provided  under  my  amendment. 

The  major  difference  in  my  amend- 
ments and  the  provision  of  H.R.  3391 
is  that  the  amendments  reduce  consid- 
erably the  entitlement  nature  of  TAA 
programs  as  envisioned  by  this  bill  and 
place  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  for 
TAA  programs.  My  last  amendment 
does  provide  some  flexibility  in  the  au- 
thorization of  money  to  cover  weekly 
cash  allowances,  as  is  the  case  under 
existing  law,  but  declines  to  carry  any 
entitlement  over  to  training  or  firms 
as  provided  under  H.R.  3391. 


AMENOMKNTS 

Because  H.R.  SS&l  broadens  TAA 
coverage,  mandates  the  approval  of 
training  benefits  and  removes  all  caps 
on  spending,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prized if  costs  skyrocket.  The  cost  of 
weekly  cash  allowances  is  expected  to 
jump  by  at  least  93  percent  over  the 
cost  of  similar  benefits  under  existing 
law.  Expenditures  for  training  will  rise 
by  a  staggering  340  percent  the  first 
year,  including  $55  million  for  retroac- 
tive payments,  and  in  the  second  year, 
will  be  120-percent  higher  than  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
these  amendments  when  they  are  of- 
fered. 

D  1440 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  this  country 
in  trade  is  to  make  that  trade  as  free 
and  open  as  possible,  to  remove  bar- 
riers, and  to  maximize  the  flow  of 
international  trade  and  commerce. 
Toward  that  objective  we  have  partici- 
pated in  a  series  of  international 
agreements  and  discussions,  beginning 
with  the  Kennedy  round  of  talks,  con- 
tinuing through  the  Tokyo  round  of 
talks  and  numbers  in  between  and 
others  that  will  continue,  that  will 
take  place  in  the  future. 

Under  those  trade  agrreements  we  re- 
moved or  agreed  to  the  removal  of  bar- 
riers to  trade  which  protected  domes- 
tic industries  and  workers  against 
unfair  trade  practices  by  foreign  com- 
petition from  either  government-subsi- 
dized or  government-owned  industries. 

In  return,  we  ought  to  provide  a 
measure  of  protection  and  assistance 
in  unemployment  compensation  and 
training  and  adjustment  to  this  new 
condition  for  those  workers  whose  jobs 
are  lost  because  goods  produced  under 
unfair  conditions  and  which  will  com- 
pete unfairly  with  U.S.  goods  are  now 
entering  this  country  and  displacing 
our  commodities  in  our  marketplace. 

If  we  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance authorized,  envisioned  under 
this  legislation  we  will  see  that  respect 
will  be  lost  for  the  trade  agreements 
into  which  we  have  entered,  there  will 
be  widespread  clamor  for  protection- 
ism against  these  commodities  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries  under 
unfair  conditions;  and  we  will  see  a 
return  to  a  prior  condition  which  may 
again  disrupt  international  markets 
and  cause  economic  problems  for  the 
United  States. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
the  change  in  our  trade  policies  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  lost  jobs  and 
that  Is  not  an  understatement.  We 
have  literally  seen  entire  industries 
wiped  out  in  sectors  of  this  economy. 

In  return,  however,  the  meager  pro- 
vision of  the  1974  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance   Trade   for   unemployment 


compensation  and  the  very  strict  con- 
ditions under  which  that  adjustment 
is  meted  out  have  been  inadequate  to 
compensate  the  people  whose  Jobs 
have  been  lost. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  unfair  compe- 
tition free  trade  policies  are  going  to 
result  in  technological  change,  disloca- 
tion of  the  domestic  marketplace  and 
a  host  of  other  conditions  that  have 
been  discussed  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  conducted  very  ably  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

More  than  70  percent  of  all  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States  face 
competition  from  foreign-made  com- 
modities that  are  imported  into  our 
marketplace. 
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And  that  Is  a  growing  range  of  com- 
petition, particularly  in  the  wake  of 
the  international  trswle  agreements 
that  we  have  signed. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated that  as  of  January  1983.  there 
were  750.000  dislocated  workers  due  to 
international  agreements. 

The  Chairman  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission  estimated  that 
there  will  be  in  the  course  of  this  year 
an  additional  1  million  workers  dis- 
placed in  1983. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  for  a 
moment  share  the  human  Impact  of 
that  trade  dislocation.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  letter  from  an  unem- 
ployed steelworker.  a  woman  who  in 
late  August  wrote  to  one  of  my  Minne- 
sota colleagues,  sent  me  a  copy  of  her 
letter,  a  colleague  who  is  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  She  wrote: 

Upon  hearing  that  you  are  the  motivating 
force  behind  termination  of  the  act  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  I  feel  that  I  must  speak  my 
mind.  In  case,  you  haven't  heard  the  situa- 
tion here  In  northeastern  Minnesota  is  ex- 
tremely bad.  On  second  thought,  bad  isn't 
the  word  to  describe  it.  suicidal  is  a  more  ap- 
propriate choice.  Sheer  desperation  has  set 
in  around  the  entire  area.  Displaced  steel- 
workers  are  pushing  the  panic  button.  With 
sky  high  unemployment,  only  a  scattered 
amount  of  part-time,  minimum  wage  jobs 
available,  and  no  hope  of  being  called  back 
to  work  at  a  dying  Minntac— 

That   is   Minnesota   taconite   plant, 
that  produces  iron  ore  pellets- 
people  desperately  need  somewhere  to  turn. 

Now.  I  ask  you  to  figure  it  out.  If  tflere 
are  not  Jobs  to  t>e  found  in  this  state,  and  no 
hope  returning  back  to  the  boom  days  of 
the  taconite  industry,  what  would  your  op- 
tions be?  Logically  speaking.  I  would  say 
two  ideas  pop  Into  my  mind:  one.  relocation, 
and  two.  retraining. 

Now.  that  comes  from  a  person  who 
is  there  on  the  firing  line,  a  person 
whose  job  is  at  stake,  unlike  some 
who.  in  this  Chamber,  speak  so  gran- 
diloquently and  in  such  abstract  terms 
about  this  issue.  Those  are  the  words 
of  a  person  whose  job  is  lost,  whose 
income  is  demolished,  whose  future  is 
uncertain.   And   all  she   is  saying   is. 


"Give  me  a  chance  to  create  a  new  life, 
a  new  opportunity." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  make  an  elo- 
quent and  effective  appeal  not  for  wel- 
fare but  for  retraining,  for  an  interim 
income  so  that  she  can  retain  her  dig- 
nity and  keep  her  family  together  and 
create  a  new  future  for  herself  and  for 
her  children. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  through  policies  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Government  that  have 
created  the  dislocation  In  the  work- 
place. Those  are  not  policies  adopted 
by  any  of  the  States,  they  are  not 
adopted  by  the  workers  or  the  indus- 
try; those  are  policies  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Government.  And  we  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  an  obligation  to  repond. 

The  extension  of  benefits  that  is 
provided  in  this  legislation  to  workers 
engaged  in  production  of  component 
parts  and  provision  of  essential  serv- 
ices is  long  overdue,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  having 
included  that  provision  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  argued  for  it  and  cospon- 
sored  such  legislation  along  with  him 
going  back  several  years.  There  is  a 
clear  and  direct  link  between  Mirmeso- 
ta  or  Minnesota  raw  iron  ore  and  tac- 
onite, processed  ore,  and  imported 
steel.  We  have  no  other  market  for 
that  iron  ore  and  those  taconite  pel- 
lets. There  is  nothing  you  can  do  with 
them  except  make  steel  out  of  that 
ore,  and  when  imported  steel  comes  in 
and  dislocates  jobs  in  the  lower  lake 
ports  and  puts  the  steelworkers  there 
out  of  work,  they  do  not  need  the  Min- 
nesota taconites  and  our  people  are 
laid  off.  That  is  the  direct  link  to 
which  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  referred  a  moment  ago. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  rejection  of  the  amendments 
from  my  colleague  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Opponents  have  attacked  this  bill 
with  charges  that  it  creates  new  enti- 
tlement authority  for  training  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Budget  Act  and  that  it 
opens  the  door  to  uncontrollable 
spending.  These  charges  are  not  true 
by  my  understanding. 

H.R.  3301  reauthorizes  the  worker 
training  provisions  which  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  also  amends 
the  training  provisions  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  approve 
training  for  workers  whom  he  deter- 
mines meet  certain  criteria.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
training  for  workers  whom  he  deter- 
mines meet  certain  criteria.  However, 
since  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  initial 
determination  as  to  whether  a  worker 
meets  certain  criteria  is  discretionary 


in  nature,  those  provisions  would  not 
create  an  entitlement  for  purposes  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman's understanding  also? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, that  is  my  understanding.  Ac- 
cording to  House  precedents,  the  pro- 
visions for  worker  training  in  the  re- 
ported bill  do  not  create  an  entitle- 
ment for  Budget  Act  purposes.  There- 
fore, the  authorization  levels  provided 
in  this  bill,  H.R.  3391,  would  not  vio- 
late the  budget  resolution  or  the 
Budget  Act.  The  Labor-HHS  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  will  have  to  de- 
termine the  actual  funding  levels  for 
the  various  aspects  of  the  TAA  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  where  the  budget 
limitations  would  come  into  play. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  those  words  of  clarifica- 
tion. We  have  heard  some  discussion 
this  afternoon  about  budgetary  prob- 
lems, and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
no  more  authoritative  source  than  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  inquire  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  both  sides? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  has  5  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  other  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease)  for  yielding,  and  I  rise,  actual- 
ly, in  joinder  with  his  efforts  and  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  against  the 
thus  far  armounced  and  explained 
amendments,  and  really  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question  or 
two.  But  may  I  preface  my  question  by 
saying  that  I  was  here  in  1962  at  the 
time  of  the  consideration,  debate,  and 
approval  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  was 
one  of  the  very  few  recommended  leg- 
islative programs  that  I  did  not  vote 
for  that  President  Kermedy,  whom  I 
supported  almost  without  exception  in 
every  other  way,  had  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  approve.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  no  consider- 
ation was  being  given  then  for  what  I 
considered  a  new  development,  the 
emergence  of  the  multinational  car- 
tels, in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  post- 
World  War  I.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  although  I  support  this  bill  now 
out  of  sheer  necessity,  I  foresaw  what 
would  be  happening  if  we  did  not 
become  realistic  enough  to  anticipate 
the  forces  that  would  Impinge  on  our 


economic  life  to  the  point  where  our 
workers  would  be  placed,  as  they  have 
been  and  are  now  continuing  to  t>e,  to 
compete  with  every  coolie,  peon,  and 
slave  laborer  that  is  now  working 
under  the  onus  of  authoritarian  re- 
gimes throughout  the  world.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  are  confronting  and 
continue  to  confront.  Until  we  address 
that,  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do  is 
to  approve  this  type  of  assistance  to 
the  victim  American  workers. 

My  question  was  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 
We  are  caught  here  in  a  sort  of  a 
catch-22,  if  I  imderstand  the  dilemma. 
If  an  individual  in  a  given  State  would 
want  to  apply  for  relief  under  this 
trade  assistance  provision,  we  are 
caught  since  1981,  are  we  not,  with  the 
dilemma  that  any  State  that  is  willing 
to  do  it  and  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
training, without  the  benefit  of  having 
the  Federsil  Government  or  the  Con- 
gress approve  this  act,  would  face  the 
fact  that  since  1981  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  effect  has  prevented  States 
from  funding  this  type  of  activity?  Am 
I  correct  in  that  interpretation? 

D  1500 

Mr.  PEASE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  think  under  this  legislation 
there  is  no  provision  for  State  funding, 
so  if  the  States  wanted  to  put  in 
money  they  probably  could  not  absent 
the  availability  of  Federal  money. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  also  corrmiend  him  for  his 
effort  on  this  behalf  and  I  certainly 
Intend  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3391,  the 
Worker  and  Firm  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1983.  This  legislation 
will  reauthorize  and  improve  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  programs  which 
have  been  aiding  workers  and  firms 
which  have  suffered  economic  disloca- 
tion because  of  adverse  trade  and 
import  conditions. 

This  legislation  is  especially  needed 
at  this  time  when  our  economy  is  un- 
dergoing major  structural  changes  in 
response  to  the  increasing  interde- 
pendence of  the  world  economy.  Trade 
adjustment  assistance  has  always  been 
a  constructive  alternative  to  trade  re- 
strictions. It  provides  workers  with  a 
financial  cushion  and  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities when  their  old  jobs  have  been 
lost  because  of  foreign  competition. 

H.R.  3391  not  only  continues  this 
sensible  approach  to  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain businesses  and  jobs  to  foreign 
competition,  it  also  makes  improve- 
ments in  the  program  by  expanding  its 
coverage  to  include  workers  in  firms 
that  supply  services  or  parts  to 
import-impacted  producers.  It  also 
makes  it  easier  for  dislocated  workers 
to  pursue  training  programs  for  new 
jobs,  by  extending  the  period  of  train- 
ing during  which  cash  payments  can 
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be  received,  by  requiring  approval  of 
training  for  qualified  individuals  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds,  and  by  increasing  the 
maximum  job  search  and  relocation 
allowances. 

Given  the  transition  pains  that  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  are  suffering,  this 
bill  is  deserving  of  our  support. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3391,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  trade  adjust- 
ments assistance  program.  The  Trade 
E^xpansion  Act  of  1962  established  this 
program  of  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  workers  and  firms.  The  thrust 
behind  the  program  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems  arising  from 
trade  policies  that  may  affect  indus- 
tries. 

In  the  20  years  of  its  existence,  the 
program  has  provided  technical  and 
other  assistance  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  industries  to 
enable  them  to  recover  from  the 
impact  of  foreign  imports.  The  pro- 
gram has  also  served  as  an  option  to 
the  imposition  of  import  restrictions 
as  a  way  to  provide  relief  to  domestic 
industries. 

Since  January  1982  to  the  present, 
14  firms  have  become  eligible  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  adjustment  assistance. 
Although  it  is  regrettable  that  there  is 
a  need  for  such  a  program,  it  is  never- 
theless very  important  that  this  pro- 
gram be  continued  and  expanded. 

H.R.  3391  amends  the  program  in 
the  following  way: 

First,  it  expands  coverage  to  addi- 
tional workers  in  independent  firms 
which  are  essential  to  qualifying  firms 
and  to  workers  who  may  be  laid  off  be- 
cause of  a  firm's  relocation  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

Second,  the  bill  increases  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  weeks  of  authorized 
leave  under  certain  conditions  which 
are  then  credited  for  the  minimum 
amount  of  time  needed  to  qualify  for 
assistance. 

Third,  extends  the  benefit  period 
during  which  a  worker  may  collect 
benefits. 

Fourth,  worker  training  provisions 
are  amended  to  remove  lack  of  fund- 
ing as  a  reason  for  not  approving 
training.  In  addition,  the  requirement 
that  there  be  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  employment  after  training  does  not 
mean  that  there  be  a  concrete  offer  of 
employment. 

Fifth,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  job  search  allowance  from 
$600  to  $800. 

Sixth,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  annual  amount  of  technical 
assistance  per  industry  from  $2  to  $10 
million. 

Seventh,  a  separate  account  will  be 
established  to  be  administered  by  the 
International  Trade  Administration 
and  which  will  consist  of  all  repay- 


ments of  loans.  Interest  payments,  et 
cetera,  for  use  in  future  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  and  technical  assistance 
under  the  program. 

The  bill  extends  the  program 
through  1985  and  reauthorizes  appro- 
priation levels  of  $217  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $163  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

The  legislation  places  renewed  em- 
phasis on  retraining  and  thus  address- 
es a  key  issue  that  will  confront  us  in 
the  next  years;  the  need  to  Retrain 
workers  for  jobs  that  are  responsive  to 
our  industrial  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
amendments  to  weaken  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  and  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  3391.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pease)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  3391)  to  improve  worker 
training  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


TIME  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  FOR 
SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  LARRY  MCDON- 
ALD 

(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  people  of  America  and  indeed  of 
the  entire  world  have  been  shocked 
suid  dismayed  and  sorrowed  at  the 
tragedy  that  has  recently  occurred 
which  took  the  lives  of  many  people, 
including  one  of  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  House. 

I  recognize  that  many  Members  of 
the  House  have  asked  about  when  a 
special  order  be  granted.  Tomorrow 
that  will  be  announced  for  a  day  cer- 
tain and  a  time  certain  so  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  during  that  spe- 
cial order. 


offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
307)  on  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Larry  McDonald,  and  I  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  307 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Larht  McDonau),  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Oeorgia. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  such  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  the  Speaker  may  desig- 
nate, together  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  memorial  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  conununicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LARRY 
MCDONALD 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Georgia    congressional    delegation,    I 


HOUSE  SHOULD  DEMONSTRATE 
SUPPORT  FOR  DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested,  indeed,  to  listen  to  the  re- 
marks of  Members  of  the  House  this 
morning  expressing  their  outrage  and 
concern  over  the  shooting  down  of  the 
Korean  plane  007,  with  some  61  Amer- 
ican citizens  aboard,  and  expressing 
their  desire  to  do  something  to  retali- 
ate against  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time  I  had  on  my  desk  a 
letter  from  71  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  proposing  to  send  back  the  de- 
fense conference  report  agreed  to  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  begin  a  very  minor  kind  of 
military  capability  to  deter  a  much 
more  massive  chemical  capability  that 
the  Soviets  have. 

If  anybody  really  means  what  was 
said  this  morning  about  trying  to  re- 
taliate, the  bes*,  way  to  retaliate  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  solidly  behind  the  defense 
programs  that  the  conunittees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  recom- 
mended. 


NEGOTIATED   FHA   INTEREST 

RATES— CORRECTING      THE 

RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  time  the  House  debated  the  bill 
H.R.  1,  which  is  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983,  my 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
offered  an  amendment  to  allow  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
issue  mortgage  insurance  on  mort- 
gages with  negotiated  interest  rates. 
This  amendment  was  accepted.  Its 
effect,  as  I  pointed  out  fruitlessly  at 
the  time,  is  to  eliminate  the  maximum 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  FHA  loans  that 
is  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  from  time  to  time 
and  which  has  been  in  the  law  since  its 
inception  over  40  years  ago. 

The  House  did  not  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  claims  made  by  propo- 
nents of  it  were  in  fact  not  true. 

Their  claims,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, were  based  on  what  they  palmed 
off  on  the  House  at  that  time  as  the 
results  of  an  experimental  pilot 
project.  It  was  claimed  that  if  this 
amendment  were  accepted,  the  so- 
called  points  that  are  charged  by  lend- 
ers would  be  eliminated,  or  at  least 
minimized. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
very  opposite  will  happen.  This  is  one 
reason  why  that  provision  of  the  law 
has  been  unchanged  through  the 
years,  for  over  40  years.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  what  data  does  exist 
on  the  question  of  negotiated  FHA  in- 
terest rates,  including  that  data  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  shows  that 
not  only  are  the  loans  issued  at  above 
FHA's  fixed-rate  level;  the  points  are 
still  assessed.  Ultimately,  in  fact,  the 
Bartlett  amendment,  if  enacted  and 
approved  by  the  Senate,  would  raise 
the  cost  of  home  ownership  by  gener- 
ally increasing  the  interest  rates 
which  today  are  intolerable,  exorbi- 
tant, and  paralyzing  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  any  otherwise  eligible 
American   family    to   own   their   own 

home. 
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What  this  amendment  will  do  Is 
simply  give  lenders  a  mortgage  instru- 
ment that  is  easier  to  sell,  because 
some  points  that  would  be  charged 
under  a  loan  with  an  FHA  ceiling 
would  simply  be  folded  into  the  loan 
principal  itself.  That  would  mean  less 
cash  up  front,  meaning  a  mortgage 
that  is  easier  to  sell  but  a  loan  that  ul- 
timately costs  much  more. 

What  has  been  the  experience  with 
the  experimental  negotiated  rate  pro- 
gram? 

In  December  1982.  the  FHA  rate  was 
12  percent,  and  points  were  6  to  7.  At 


that  time,  a  negotiated  rate  FHA  loan 
in  Boston  was  from  12  to  14  percent, 
with  points  ranging  from  4  to  10.  In 
other  words,  not  only  was  the  interest 
higher,  so  were  the  points.  Down  in 
Richmond,  the  negotiated  rate  was  a 
half  percent  above  the  FHA  ceUing, 
and  points  were  from  8  to  12— again,  a 
higher  interest  and  higher  points  as 
well. 

Indeed,  nothing  suggests  that  the 
negotiated  loan  program  would  elimi- 
nate or  even  minimize  points.  This,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  worsens  the  situation. 
But  even  if  it  did.  the  higher  interest 
rates  that  result  would  maike  the  cost 
of  the  home  loan  much  higher  over  its 
lifetime.  How  much  higher  would 
depend  on  the  length  of  time  the  loan 
was  held. 

Those  who  favored  the  Bartlett 
amendment  spoke  of  market  forces,  as 
if  home  buyers  could  conduct  the 
same  kind  of  interest  rate  auction  that 
a  sophisticated  borrower  like  the  U.S. 
Treasury  or  General  Motors  can  carry 
out.  But  the  typical  home  buyer  is  not 
a  professional  money  manager.  The 
lender  is.  The  lender  knows  all  about 
the  market  and  what  it  will  bear  and 
how  to  work  in  a  little  bit  more  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  innocent.  So 
when  we  talk  about  negotiated  inter- 
est rates  on  a  home  mortgage,  we  are 
talking  about  a  one-way  negotiation; 
we  are  talking  about  a  negotiation  be- 
tween a  shark  and  a  little  fish.  The 
little  fish  has  not  a  prayer  of  getting  a 
good  deal;  his  only  chance  is  to  run 
and  hide.  And  the  data  on  negotiated 
rates  show  that  this  is  exactly  what  is 
happening.  The  points  go  right  on 
being  charged  and  the  interest  rate 
goes  right  on  up,  too. 

The  FHA  ceiling  approach  at  least 
tells  the  buyer  that  he  can  reasonably 
expect  a  certain  ceiling  in  a  reasonable 
market.  It  is  at  least  a  benchmark.  It 
may  well  be  that  up  front  cash  in  the 
form  of  points  payments  will  be 
needed  to  make  the  posted  ceiling 
yield  enough  to  meet  market  rates. 
But  at  least  the  overall  interest  rate  is 
held  to  a  reasonable  level  according  to 
modem  standards.  In  my  book,  it  is 
still  usurious  and  exorbitant.  At  least 
there  is  a  point  of  reference,  a  bench- 
mark set  by  people  who  do  know  what 
a  reasonable  market  price  is.  who  do 
know  what  lenders  ought  to  be  able  to 
live  with,  which  the  typical  home 
buyer  does  not. 

Proponents  of  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment were  asked  to  show  what  the 
facts  of  the  matter  were.  We  asked 
them.  Since  we  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  tangible  results  from  any 
pilot  program,  we  asked  them  to  sup- 
port their  claim  with  hard  facts.  They 
could  not  do  it  on  the  House  floor 
during  the  debate.  But  though  the  ex- 
istence of  such  facts  was  claimed,  no 
such  information  was  adducible  by 
them,  of  course. 


I  have  been  able  to  gather  some  in- 
formation on  this  matter,  and  it  shows 
clearly  that  experience  has  not  given 
cause  to  think  that  points  will  disap- 
pear when  interest  rates  are  higher.  I 
am  submitting  that  information  for 
the  Record  because  I  feel  that  had 
Members  known  the  true  facts,  they 
might  have  voted  differently  on  the 
Bartlett  amendment.  Even  if  the  vote 
would  not  have  been  affected,  the 
House  was  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
and  to  act  upon  those  facts  rather 
than  the  false  impressions  held  out  by 
the  proponents  of  the  Bartlett  lan- 
guage. 

I  have  suggested  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett). that  he  should  correct  the 
record.  I  did  this  several  weeks  ago. 
and  I  make  my  letter  to  him  on  this 
matter  a  part  of  the  Record  today.  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  and  am, 
therefore,  placing  in  the  Record  infor- 
mation that  the  House  should  have 
had  before  its  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  information  and 
the  letter  to  which  I  referred  are  in- 
cluded as  follows: 

HUD  REGIONS-SURVEY  CONDUCTED  DECEMBER  1982, 
UNDER  FHA  NEGOTIATED  RATE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 
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August  30.  1983. 
Hon.  Steve  Bartlett, 
Long-worth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  concern  that  the  Congressional  Record 
is  incomplete  and  very  likely  misleading 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  that  you  of- 
fered during  consideration  of  H.R.  1  to  au- 
thorize a  negotiated  interest  rate  under  the 
FHA  insured  loan  program.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  would  not  have  been  adopt- 
ed had  the  House  known  the  entire  facts. 
My  purpose,  however,  is  to  request  that  you 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  supply  more 
complete  information  regarding  your 
amendment  for  the  Congressional  Record. 

Some  Members  clearly  misunderstood  the 
effect  of  your  proposal  to  establish  a  negoti- 
ated Interest  rate  program.  This  can  be  evi- 
denced by  reading  the  proceedings  of  the 
debate  on  this  amendment.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  proposal  would  "...  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  lender  to  charge  a  seller  points 
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.  .  ."  (C.R.  July  13.  1983.  18850).  In  your 
own  statement,  you  said  that  the  amend- 
ment would  help  by  ■.  .  .  lessening  the  need 
for  those  excessive  points  .  .  ."  (C.R.  July 
13.  1983.  18850).  When  you  were  queried 
about  providiriK  data  from  the  demonstra- 
tion program,  upon  which  your  proposal  is 
based,  you  indicated  that  it  would  be  made 
available.  The  data  never  appeared. 

Based  on  data  that  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment on  the  demonstration  program,  I 
propose  to  you  that  the  data  does  not  sug- 
gest conclusively  that  points  would  disap- 
pear under  a  negotiated  interest  rate  pro- 
gram. While  this  information  might  have 
affected  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  your 
proposal,  I  feel  there  is  an  obligation  for  the 
record  to  reflect  the  actual  experience 
under  the  demonstration  program.  It  should 
show  that  points  continued  to  be  assessed 
under  the  negotiated  interest  rate  demon- 
stration program  ranged  from  zero  to  12.5 
and  often  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
the  experience  under  the  fixed  rate  FHA 
program. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  acted  in  good 
faith.  I  trust  that  you  will  make  every  effort 
to  submit  for  the  record  the  data  to  which 
you  alluded  during  the  course  of  debate  on 
your  amendment.  It  should  be  made  clear  to 
those  Members  who  voted  in  support  of 
your  amendment  that  the  experience  under 
the  demonstration  program  does  not  con- 
firm the  belief  that  a  negotiated  interest 
rate  policy  will  cause  points  to  disappear. 
The  reality  is  that  homebuyers  will  contin- 
ue to  pay  very  steep  point  premiums. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HIGH  HOLIDAYS  5744 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANNxmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Jews  all  over  the  world,  the  new  year 
began  on  the  evening  of  September  7, 
the  first  day  in  the  autumn  month  of 
Tishri,  5744,  under  the  Jewish  calen- 
dar, with  the  celebration  of  Rosh  Ha- 
shanah,  the  Day  of  Judgment.  This  is 
a  joyotis.  but  solemn  occasion  for 
Jews,  and  a  day  of  deep  religious  sig- 
nificance. It  is  also  the  beginning  of  a 
10-day  period  of  penitence,  the  Days 
of  Awe,  culminating  in  Yom  Kippur, 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  holiest  day 
of  the  year. 

The  Hebrew  month  of  Elul,  which 
immediately  precedes  this  high  holi- 
day period,  is  seen  as  a  time  for  intro- 
spection and  meditation  in  prepara- 
tion for  repentance  and  renewal. 
During  this  month,  it  is  customary  to 
visit  the  graves  of  relatives  and  teach- 
ers, to  remember  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives,  and  to  gain  inspiration  for  the 
coming  year.  Penitential  prayers,  seli- 
kot,  are  recited  at  midnight  on  the 
Saturday  before  Rosh  Hashanah,  and 
continue  for  at  least  4  days,  as  the 
tenor  of  the  high  holiday  period 
begins  to  intensify.  It  is  also  custom- 
ary to  send  friends  and  relatives  cards 
containing  special  wishes  for  a  new 


year  of  good  will,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness. 

On  Rosh  Hashanah,  God  remembers 
all  his  creatures  and  judges  human- 
kind, and  their  destinies  are  inscribed 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  It  is  a  time  for 
prayer,  self-reflection,  and  penitence. 
The  highlight  of  the  Rosh  Hashanah 
service  in  the  synagogue  is  the  blowing 
of  the  Shofar,  or  rams  horn,  whose 
sound  is  meant  to  awaken  man's  con- 
science, to  renew  his  faith,  to  return 
him  to  God,  and  to  summon  all  Jews 
to  self-examination  and  repentance. 

For  10  days,  beginning  with  Rosh 
Hashanah,  and  ending  with  Yom 
Kippur,  all  Jews  make  a  concentrated 
effort  at  introspection  and  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  customary  for  Jews  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  other  people  they  have 
slighted  or  hurt  during  the  year. 
Through  this  direct  confrontation 
with  other  persons,  they  approach  for- 
giveness and  reconciliation  with 
others.  Jews  search  their  souls  and 
repent  for  their  sins,  and  ask  forgive- 
ness. Their  deeds  and  fate  are  then 
weighed  in  the  balance  by  God  on  the 
last  day. 

The  10th  of  Tishri,  Yom  Kippur.  is 
the  culmination  of  the  entire  high  hol- 
iday period,  and  is  marked  by  fasting 
and  all  other  physical  abstinence,  in 
order  for  Jews  to  concentrate  to  the 
utmost  on  spiritual  elements.  The 
entire  day  is  spent  in  the  synagogue, 
praying  and  repenting  for  past  sins. 
The  day  ends  with  the  loud,  long 
piercing  shofar  blast  which  marks  the 
final  sealing  of  the  heavenly  gates,  the 
renewal  of  the  spirit,  and  a  final 
cleansing  of  the  heart.  Jews  return  to 
their  homes  for  a  large  and  joyous 
break-the-fast  meal. 

During  these  most  holiest  of  days.  I 
extend  my  greeting  and  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  new  year  to  my  many  con- 
stituents and  friends  of  the  Jewish 
faith  who  reside  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  as  well  as  to  all 
Jews  throughout  the  world,  especially 
those  who  must  daily  live  a  dismal  ex- 
istence under  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Commimists.  Hopefully  the 
new  year  5744  will  bring  with  it  a  re- 
laxation of  restrictions  and  permission 
for  them  to  emigrate  to  Israel  where 
they  may  worship  in  religious  free- 
dom. 

"May  you  be  inscribed  for  a  good 
year."  and  let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
the  coming  year  brings  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  an  end  to  all  blood- 
shed in  Lebanon,  and  a  new  beginning 
for  all  Jews.* 


CONCANNON  AND  WENTE  WIN- 
ERIES—100  YEARS  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  THE  LIVERMORE 
VALLEY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
the  people  of  the  Livermore  Vadley— 
and  people  throughout  the  entire  San 
Francisco  Bay  area— are  celebrating 
the  centennial  of  two  great  vineyards 
and  two  great  families  who  have  made 
those  vineyards  famous. 

The  Concannon  and  Wente  wineries, 
the  families  that  established  and 
maintained  them,  and  the  people  of 
our  area  who  worked  in  these  vine- 
yards are  all  to  be  congratulated  for  a 
100  years  of  hard  work,  imagination, 
and  foresight,  which  have  given  our 
area  and  the  Nation  a  quality  product. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Livermore 
Valley  wineries,  not  just  because  they 
have  helped  identify  our  valley  to  the 
world,  but  because  the  personal  efforts 
of  those  who  have  worked  on  this  laind 
have  been  an  example  of  hard  work 
and  determination  which  has  helped 
shape  all  of  us,  and  helped  make  all  of 
us  better  citizens  of  the  Livermore 
Valley. 

Personally,  I  would  just  note  that 
California  is  still  a  fairly  young  and 
rough  State.  Most  of  it  has  developed 
since  World  War  II,  but  the  perma- 
nence and  endurance  of  these  families 
and  their  wineries  have  helped  estab- 
lish California.  The  hard  work  repre- 
sented by  the  quality  product  of  these 
wineries  demonstrates  the  full  poten- 
tial and  sense  of  conununity  which  can 
be  achieved.  Robert  Frost's  words 
apply,  I  think: 
The   land   was   ours   before   we   were   the 

land's  .  .  . 
Such    as    we    were    we    gave    ourselves 

outright .  .  . 
To  the  land  vaguely  realizing  westward. 
But  still  unstoried,  artless,  unenhanced. 
Such  as  she  was,  such  as  she  would  become. 

The  extraordinary  giving  of  the  Con- 
cannon  and  Wente  families  to  the  land 
they  settled  has  indeed  brought  us  an 
art,  famous  worldwide.  For  this,  they 
are  all  to  be  congratulated. 

The  celebration  of  the  wineries  con- 
tinues this  fall  as  the  new  crush  of 
grapes  is  brought  to  the  presses.  This 
week,  the  Livermore  Lions  Club 
honors  both  wineries  with  a  diruier. 
The  weekend  of  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber begins  10  days  of  festivities,  tours, 
and  exhibits,  with  the  Livermore 
Valley  Harvest  Festival. 

I  hope  everyone  will  join  me  in  wish- 
ing a  "bon  voyage"  as  these  two  winer- 
ies begin  a  second  century  of  excel- 
lence. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  a  his- 
tory of  the  two  families  and  wineries: 
Concannon— Livermore  Valxxy 

HISTORY 

If  the  vines  could  speak,  they  would  have 
much  to  say  about  the  effort  put  forth  by 
three  generations  of  Concannons  and  those 
more  recently  of  Agustln  Huneeus  In  estab- 
lishing Concaiuion  Vineyard  as  a  leader  in 
vlticultural  practices  and  premium  wine  pro- 
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duction.  Further  evidence  of  the  success  at 
Concannon  was  its  recent  acquisition  by 
Distillers  Company.  Limited  of  London. 
This  company,  after  having  researched  the 
California  wine  industry  for  two  years,  se- 
lected the  historic  Concannon  winery  be- 
cause of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Livermore 
appellation  and  its  solid  position  In  the  na- 
tional wine  market. 

The  first  vines  were  planted  in  1883  when 
founder  James  Concannon  brought  cuttings 
of  Sauvignon  blanc  and  Semillon  from  that 
part  of  Bordeaux  Prance  known  as  Chateau 
d'Yquem.  The  Ldvermore  Valley  soil,  classi- 
fied by  the  USDA  as  Livermore  Valley  Very 
Gravelly  Loam,  accepted  those  vines  suc- 
cessfully. The  wines  earned  awards  as  early 
as  the  1890's  in  national  and  international 
competition  and  are  still  doing  so. 

The  earliest  endeavors  of  James  Concan- 
non were  geared  primarily  toward  producing 
wines  to  be  used  for  sacramental  purposes. 
Joseph  Concannon.  upon  leaving  the  mili- 
tary, continued  the  winemaklng  traditons 
set  by  his  father.  The  succeeding  genera- 
tion, brothers  Joseph.  Jr.,  and  James,  pio- 
neered in  both  vlticultural  practice  and  wine 
production.  During  the  50's  and  60's.  the 
marketing  area  extended  to  over  thirty 
states  and  all  major  cities.  Today.  Concan- 
non can  be  found  In  forty-four  states. 

The  most  notable  Innovation  at  Concan- 
non was  the  release  In  1964  of  a  varietal 
Petite  Sirah.  long  used  as  a  blending  grape 
In  Burgundy.  The  Concannons  recognized 
that  grape's  unique  adaptability  to  the  grav- 
elly soil  and  realized  immediate  success. 
Today.  Petite  Sirah  is  produced  by  more 
than  thirty  wineries  in  California  and  has 
taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
red  varietals. 

After  the  death  of  Joe  Concannon  in  1978. 
the  Concannon  family  decided  that  the  ex- 
tensive modernization  in  l)oth  the  winery 
and  the  vineyard  was  an  expense  that  would 
require  an  additional  capital  investment. 
The  decision  was  made  to  sell  the  winery  to 
Agustln  Huneeus.  who  Instituted  a  program 
of  renewing  the  vineyard,  establishing  a 
barrel  aging  program  for  red  wines,  adding 
more  modem  production  equipment,  res- 
tructlng  the  product  line,  and  redesigning 
the  label.  James  Concannon  remained  as 
president  overseeing  all  aspects  of  the 
winery  business. 

In  1983.  Distillers  Company.  Limited, 
ended  its  search  for  a  premium  estate 
winery  that  would  be  the  entry  of  this  pres- 
tigious firm  to  the  California  wine  business. 
They  recognized  the  wisdom  of  using  the 
unique  Livermore  soil  for  the  three  varieties 
the  Concannons  had  long  felt  best  suited 
and  supplementing  the  product  line  with 
wines  produced  from  selected  vineyards  in 
the  best  appellations  for  each  variety.  The 
plan  of  specializlne  in  the  Livermore  vine- 
yards for  the  estate  wines  and  developing, 
through  long-term  contracts,  the  best 
sources  for  the  selected  vineyard  segment  of 
the  wines  produced  will  enable  the  winery 
to  reach  ite  full  capacity  of  150.000  cases  in 
1986.  During  1983.  Concannon  Vineyard  ob- 
served its  Centennial  with  a  celebration  on 
April  30  and  May  1  attracting  over  20.000 
visitors. 

The  special  events  long  associated  with 
Concannon  will  continue— Art  In  the  Vine- 
yard during  Memorial  Day  Weekend.  Tast- 
ing in  the  Wood,  a  vertical  tasting  of  Caber- 
net and  Petite  Sirah  at  each  stage  in  the 
wines'  development,  during  Thanksgiving 
weekend;  and  the  Harvest  Festival  in  late 
September. 

Throughout  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  last  decade,  the  philoso- 


phy Instituted  by  the  Concarmon  family  has 
remained.  The  winery's  goal  of  producing 
the  highest  quality  wine  is  shared  by  all  the 
personnel,  many  of  whom  have  been  em- 
ployed for  15  years  or  more. 


Concannon  Vivtikkd 
time  line 

1883— James  Concannon  purchased  47 
acres,  built  house,  planted  Sauvignon  blanc 
and  Semillon. 

1887— Added  30  acres  to  estate. 

1889— Began  shipping  vinlfera  cuttings  to 
Mexico. 

1893— Added  57  acres  to  estate. 

1895— Winery  building  erected. 

1898— Added  100  acres  to  estate. 

1911— Planted  Petite  Sirah. 

1918-1933— Volstead  Act— Winery  contin- 
ued producing  and  selling  sacramental 
wines. 

1958— Champagne  Introduced  (no  longer 
produced). 

1964_Petite  Sirah  released  as  a  varietal. 

1971— Planted  Rkatsltell  (no  longer  pro- 
duced). 

1976— First  to  Introduce  rose  made  from 
Zlnfandel  grapes. 

1980— Winery  purchased  by  Pacific  Land 
&  Viticulture,  Inc.,  headed  by  Agustln  Hun- 
eeus. 

1983  Winery  purchased  by  Distillers  Com- 
pany. Limited. 

Wente  Brothers 
This  year.  1983.  Wente  Bros,  celebrates 
their  100th  Anniversary  of  winemaklng.  At 
100.  Wente  Bros,  is  the  oldest,  continuously 
operating  family-owned  winery  in  Califor- 
nia. Indeed,  there  are  very  few  family- 
owned  wineries  of  pioneer  vintage  left,  most 
have  been  absorbed  by  conglomerates. 

The  fourth  generation  of  Wentes  took 
over  about  five  years  ago.  after  the  unex- 
pected death  of  their  father.  With  guidance 
from  their  mother,  Jean,  and  86  year  old 
grandfather,  Ernest,  the  young  Wentes- 
Eric.  25,  Philip.  24.  and  Carolyn,  21— picked 
up  where  their  dad  left  off. 

Since  then  they  have  doubled  the  size  of 
their  vineyard  and  winemaklng  operations, 
and  are  Introducing  a  classic  style  brut  spar- 
kling wine  to  commemorate  their  centennial 
year. 

The  winery  was  founded  In  1883  on  47 
acres  bordering  Tesla  Road  southeast  of 
Livermore.  Since  C.  H.  Wente  planted  his 
first  cuttings  imported  from  Europe,  the 
winery  has  grown  to  some  1.600  acres  in  Ala- 
meda and  Monterey  counties.  Another  2.300 
acres  of  hill  and  flatland  is  used  for  grazing 
cattle  and  growing  hay,  grain  and  walnuts. 

Today,  Wente  is  considered  a  medium- 
sized  winery  yet,  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  premium,  cork  finished  wines.  "We 
stress  quality  rather  than  size."  says  Eric, 
the  family  wlnemaker. 

The  Wentes  take  their  grape  growing  and 
winemaklng  personally.  All  decisions  are 
made  jointly  in  family  conferences  that  In- 
clude Jean,  the  mother,  and  Carolyn.  Eric 
and  Phil. 

"We  grow  virtually  all  the  grapes  that  go 
into  our  wines, "  said  Phil,  the  family  farmer 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Davis.  "We  know  all  of  our  vines  and 
tanks  by  name,  and  each  one  of  us  tastes 
every  batch  of  wine  to  make  sure  it  meets 
our  standards.  Whenever  anyone  buys  a 
Wente  wine,  he  or  she  can  be  sure  that  it 
was  first  tasted  by  every  adult  member  of 
our  family  before  being  approved  for  the 
marketplace. " 


Carolyn  Is  In  charge  of  markeiln?  and 
public  relations  for  Wente  Bros.  She  drove 
the  tractor,  picked  the  grapes,  bottled  the 
wines  and  shoveled  the  grape  skins  from  the 
fermenters,  just  like  the  brothers  did.  She  Is 
a  Wente,  and  Wentes,  man  and  woman, 
work.  It's  family  tradition. 

Carolyn,  a  Stanford  graduate,  explains: 
"We  got  the  work  ethic  from  dad.  whose 
name  was  Karl.  He  got  it  from  grandfather, 
Ernest;  and  gradfather  got  It  from  great- 
grandfather, who  was  called  C.  H.— C.  H. 
thought  idleness  was  bad  for  growing 
youngsters." 

Carl  Helnrich  Wente,  a  young  German  Im- 
migrant, arrived  In  Northern  California  in 
the  1870's.  Moving  through  several  Jobs  as 
an  hourly  laborer,  he  was  hired  by  a  wine- 
maker,  (Charles  Krug),  and  soon  became 
cellarman.  As  his  knowledge  and  Interest  In 
wine  Increased,  so  did  his  ambition  to  have 
his  own  vineyard  and  winery.  He  found  his 
vineyard  land  in  the  gravelly  soils  of  the 
Livermore  Valley.  Here  he  planted  his  vines, 
built  his  winery  and  raised  hU  famUy  of 
seven  children.  Two  sons,  Ernest  and 
Herman,  became  Wente  Bros.,  Inc.  The 
third  son,  Carl  F..  opted  for  a  different  life 
in  the  world  of  banking  and,  eventually, 
became  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Believing  that  life  without  wine  was  an 
unnatural  state,  Herman  and  Ernest  turned 
to  cattle  ranching  during  Prohibition,  which 
enabled  them  to  also  maintain  the  vine- 
yards and  the  winery  In  excellent  condition. 
As  survivors  of  Prohibition,  they  were 
ready-made  pioneers  of  the  California  wine 
Industry  when  Repeal  finally  came.  One  of 
their  first  far-reaching  Innovations  was  to 
varietally  label  wine- a  direct  departure 
from  the  European  wine  industry's  market- 
ing of  generic  names  such  as  Chablis,  Bur- 
g\indy  and  Sauteme.  The  first  varietal  label 
was  for  Sauvignon  Blanc.  This  won  the 
Grand  Prix  at  the  ParU  International  Exhi- 
bition in  1937— a  great  beginning  following 
18  years  of  hard  work  to  keep  vines  and 
winery  ready. 

In  1949,  Karl.  Ernest's  son.  joined  the 
original  Wente  Bros.  He  continued  the  Inno- 
vative practices  of  his  father  and  uncle.  The 
amount  of  acreage  Increased,  new  farming 
and  winemaklng  techniques  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  Wente  winery  became  the 
model  for  many  of  the  new  plants  during 
the  great  wine  boom  of  the  60's  and  70s. 

The  young  Wentes  have  continued  to 
expand  along  the  lines  envisioned  by  their 
grandfather  and  father.  Besides  pioneering 
vineyards  in  Monterey  county,  they  have 
purchased  the  abandoned  Cresta  Blanca 
winery  near  Livermore.  They  are  in  the 
midst  of  rennovating  the  building  for  use  as 
additional  cellar  storage  and  aging  of  their 
wines.  They  also  may  rehabilitate  the  his- 
toric tunnels  that  penetrate  the  hill  beyond 
the  winery. 

New  Industry  innovations  by  the  fourth 
generation  Include  the  design  of  the  now 
widely  used  wine  bottle  called  the  •Califor- 
nia bottle  "  and  the  development  of  a  new 
tank  press  for  immediate  treatment  of  juice 
for  champagne  cuvee. 

The  fourth  generation  of  Wente  Bros,  has 
the  same  sense  of  pride  that  C.H.  Wente 
started  with  in  1883  and  is  as  concerned  in 
every  way  today,  as  he  was  then,  to  produce 
premium  quality  Uble  wines. 
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CoMPnroiDif  OP  1982  Cohcahnon  Wine 
Awards 

i»«a  ORAifGi  couimr  pair  wims  awards 

1981— Johannlsberg  Riesling.  Livennore 
Valley.  Estate  Bottled— Bronze. 

1981— Sauvignon  Blanc.  Liveimore  Valley, 
Estate  Bottled— Bronze. 

1978— Petite  Sirah.  California— Bronze. 

1981— Muscat  Blanc.  Llvermore  Valley. 
Estate  Bottled— Bronze. 

1983  ALAMSSA  CODIfTT  PAIR  WIlfR  AWARDS 

1979— Chardonnay,  California— Silver. 

1981— Muscat  Blanc— Silver. 

1978— Petite  Sirah— Bronze. 

1981— Zinfandel  Rose— Bronze. 

1981— Chablis.  California— Bronze. 

1981— Sauvignon  Blanc.  Estate  Bottled— 
Honorable  Mention. 

1981— Sauvlgnon  Blanc.  California- Hon- 
orable Mention. 

1981— Johannisberg  Riesling.  Livennore 
Valley— Honorable  Mention. 

1981— Vin  Rose— Honorable  Mention. 

1977— Cabernet  Sauvignon.  Livennore 
Valley— Honorable  Mention. 

NV— Rltatsiteli- Honorable  Mention. 

1982  LOS  AlfGELZS  COtTNTY  PAIR  WINE  JUDGING 
AWARDS 

1981— Zinfandel  Rose— Silver. 

1980— Burgundy— Honorable  Mention. 

1981- Livennore  Riesling,  Livennore 
Valley— Honorable  Mention. 

1981— Johannisberg  Riesling.  Livermore 
Valley— Honorable  Mention. 

1983  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  CALIPORNIA 
WINE  AWARDS 

1981— Sauvlgnon  Blanc,  California— Pro- 
fessional Silver. 

1981— Sauvignon  Blanc,  Livermore 
Valley— Professional  Silver. 

1978— Petite  Sirah— Professional  Bronze 
and  Consumer  Bronze. 

1983  SAN  PRANCISCO  PAIR  AND  EXPOSITION 
WINE  AWARDS 

1978— Petite  Sirah.  CsUifomia- Bronze.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legrislative  program  and  any  si>ecia] 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hubbard,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ankttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  60  minutes, 
September  13. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 13. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 19. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes.  Sep- 
tember 20. 


Mr.  Alexander, 

for  60  minutes. 

Sep- 

tember  21. 

Mr.  Alexander, 

for  60  minutes. 

Sep- 

tember  22. 

Mr.  Alexander, 

for  60  minutes. 

Sep- 

tember  23. 

Mr.  Alexander, 

for  60  minutes. 

Sep- 

tember  26. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes. 

Sep- 

tember  27. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

for  60  minutes. 

Sep- 

tember  28. 

Mr.  Alexander, 

for  60  minutes. 

Sep- 

tember  29. 

Mr.  Alexander, 

for  60  minutes. 

Sep- 

tember  30. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  wo^ 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gradison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfielo  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Johnson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Craig. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Plorio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Prank. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Yates. 


and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1372.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  foreign-built  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  assure  sufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  current  and  future  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
to  make  technical  changes,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2895.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  at  450  Golden 
Gate  Avenue.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  as  the 
Phillip  Burton  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse; 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  establish  an  Improved 
program  for  extra  long  staple  cotton; 

H.R.  3232.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  newly 
appointed  special  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice; 

H.R.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits paid  in  any  State; 

H.R.  3549.  An  act  to  amend  the  bankrupt- 
cy rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice; 
and 

H.R.  3677.  An  act  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  cap 
amount  allowable  for  reimbursement  of  hos- 
pices under  the  medicare  program. 

H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  appointment  of  Jeannlne  Smith  Clark  as 
a  citizen  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that   that   committee   had   examined 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  46.  An  act  to  revise,  consolidate,  and 
enact  certain  laws  related  to  vessels  and 
seamen  as  subtitle  II  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code.  "Shipping"; 

S.  1696.  An  act  authorizing  three  addition- 
al Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency; 

S.  1797.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  to  be  constructed  In  Port 
Worth.  Tex.,  as  the  "Jack  D.  Watson  Post 
Office  Building"; 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  26.  1983,  as  "National  Historical- 
ly Black  Colleges  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  2  through  October  9,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Housing  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  1 16.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  4.  1983.  through 
September  10.  1983.  as  "Youth  of  America 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  milk  price 
support  program,  to  Impose  a  second  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  deduction  from 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  milk  marketed 
commercially  in  the  United  States. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  foUowing 
titles: 

On  August  3,  1983: 
H.R.  2973.  An  act  to  promote  economic  re- 
vitalizatlon  and  faciliute  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region,  to  provide  for  backup  withholding  of 
tax  from  Interest  and  dividends,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  August  5.  1983: 
H.R.  2355.  An  act  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy program  of  job  training  assistance  for  un- 
employed Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  3394.  An  act  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority for  the  consolidation  of  student 
loans  and  to  make  certain  other  changes  in 
Federal  student  financial  assistance;  and 

H.R.  3564.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

On  August  10.  1983: 
H.R.  1646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  assure  sufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  current  and  future  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
to  make  technical  changes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  August  22,  1983: 
H.R.  1372.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  foreign-built  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Alaska; 

H.R.  2895.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  at  450  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  the 
Phillip  Burton  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse; 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  esUblish  an  improved 
program  for  extra  long  staple  cotton; 

H.R.  3232.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  newly 
appointed  special  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice; 

H.R.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ben- 
efits paid  in  any  State; 

H.R.  3549.  An  act  to  amend  the  bankrupt- 
cy rules  with  respect  to  providing  notice; 

H.R.  3677.  An  act  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  cap 
amount  allowable  for  reimbursement  of  hos- 
pices under  the  medicare  program;  and 

H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  appointment  of  Jeannine  Smith  Clark  as 
a  citizen  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


the  98th  Congress,  the  House  stands 
adjourned,  in  the  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  the 
late  Representative  Larry  McDonald, 
tmtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1983. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 306  and  House  Resolution  307, 
and  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  September  13.  1983.  at  10 
a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 306  and  House  Resolution  307  of 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1694.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation  amendment  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-101); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1695.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  appropriation  amendments  and 
amended  appropriation  language  for  fiscal 
year  1984  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-102);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1696.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-103);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1697.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  August  1.  1983.  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  98-105);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1698.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  September  1,  1983,  pursuant 
to  section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  98-106);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1699.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  proposed  three  deferrals  in 
the  tenth  special  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent dated  July  28.  1983  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-88). 
pursuant  to  sections  1014  (b)  and  (c)  of 
Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-108);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1700.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
notification  of  an  over  obligation  of  con- 
tract authority  that  was  apportioned  and  al- 
lotted for  amendments  to  rental  assistance 
program  contracU,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1517(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. ,  ^.  ^ 

1701.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  during  the 
month  of  July  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration made  payments  to  the  U.S.  credi- 
tors on  credits  quaranteed  by  the  CCC  on 
which  payments  had  not  been  received  from 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  pursuant  to 


section  306  of  Public  Law  97-257;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1702.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the  ap- 
propriations to  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1983  have  been  reapportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1515(b)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1703.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  Saginaw  River  and  tributaries 
at  Shiawassee  Flats.  Mich.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404(r)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1704.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  (Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources), transmitting  certification  that  ade- 
quate soil  survey  and  land  classification  has 
been  made  on  certain  additional  lands  of 
the  San  Felipe  Division,  Central  Valley 
Project,  Calif.,  and  additional  lands  within 
the  Pacheco  Creek  Areas  (within  the  San 
Felipe  Division  Service  Area),  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  172,  83rd  Congress  (section  1  of 
the  act  of  July  31,  1953);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1705.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  of  the  De- 
partment's latest  allocation  of  fiscal  year 
1983  civilian  end  strength,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 601(d)  of  Public  Law  97-252;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1706.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for 
the  period  September  1,  1983  to  October  31. 
1983,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
139;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1707.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Armys  emergency  disposal  of 
a  suspected  chemical  agent  munition  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah,  pursuant  to 
section  506(d)  of  Public  Law  91-441;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1708.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1709.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deput 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  stationed  In 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  who  are  in  need  of 
medical  attention  not  available  in  the  area 
where  the  member  is  sUtioned;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1710.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deput 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  reform  the  proce- 
dures for  providing  the  Armed  Forces  the 
medical  services  necessary  to  supplement 
those  provided  by  uniformed  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1711.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deput 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (ShipbuUd- 
ing  and  Logistics),  transmitting  notification 
of  the  proposed  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  custodial  services. 
Insect  and  rodent  control,  grounds  (Im- 
proved) and  surfaced  areas  functions  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Kaneohe  Bay, 
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Hawaii,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services. 

1712.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deput 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notification 
of  the  Navy's  plans  to  study  the  conversion 
from  in-house  operation  to  commercial  con- 
tract of  various  functions  at  different  instal- 
lations, pursuant  to  section  502(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1713.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Program  Li- 
aison Division,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  research 
BLnd  development  contracts  over  $50,000. 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2357:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1714.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  insuamce  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  July  1983  to 
Communist  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1715.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export- Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  involving 
U.S.  exports  to  Brazil  exceeding 
$100,000,000  or  more,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1716.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States:  a  statement  describing  a  pro- 
posed transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico  exceeding  $100,000,000  or  more,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1717.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  involving 
U.S.  exports  to  Singapore  exceeding 
$100,000,000  or  more,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b«3>(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  France  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1718.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor,  District  of 
Columbia,  a  petition  for  the  admission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Union  of 
States  as  New  Columbia,  the  51st  State,  pur- 
suant to  DC.  Law  3-171;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1719.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  report 
"PoUowup  report  on  installation  of  fire 
alarm  system  and  smoke  detectors  at  the 
D.C.  Armory."  pursuant  to  section  455(d)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1720.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  his  office  covering  fiscal  year  1982. 
pursuant  to  section  455(d)  of  Public  Law  98- 
198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1721.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  final  regula- 
tions: 1984-85  Pell  Grant  Family  Contribu- 
tion Schedule:  Student  Assistance  General 
provisions:  Definition  of  an  Independent 
Student,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of  the 
General  E>lucation  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Educaton 
and  Labor. 

1722.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  E^ducatlon.  transmitting  the  31st  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  Public  Laws 
81-874  and  81-815.  pursuant  to  section  12(c) 


of  the  act  of  September  23.  1950  and  section 
401(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1723.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  ACTION 
Agency,  transmitting  notice  of  a  final  regu- 
lation "Intergovemmental  Review  of 
ACTION  programs,"  pursuant  to  section 
420(d)  of  Public  Law  93-113.  as  amended;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

1724.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  final  report  on  the 
1980  Olympic  winter  games,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  Public  94-427;  to  the  Committee 
on  B^ergy  and  Commerce. 

1725.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  indus- 
trial energy  efficiency  program  for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  375(e)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1726.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  oper- 
ation of  State  energy  conservation  plans  for 
calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  section 
365(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act.  to  the  Committee  on  B^ergy  and 
Commerce. 

1727.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Einergy,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
on  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  pursu- 
ant to  section  165(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1728.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  reasons  for  extending  the 
deadline  In  a  rail  carrier  proceeding,  pursu- 
ant to  49  use.  10327(k);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1729.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  carbon  monoxide 
Intrusion  in  sustained-use  vehicles,  pursuant 
to  section  226(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  amd  Commerce. 

1730.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  an  ad- 
vance summary  of  the  U.S.  crude  oil,  natu- 
ral gas.  and  natural  gas  liquids  reserves,  pur- 
suant to  section  657(2)  of  Public  Law  95-91; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1731.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  meetings  related  to  the  interna- 
tional energy  program,  pursuant  to 
252(c)(l)(A)(i)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1732.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  for  1982,  pursuant  to 
section  7(c)(2)  of  Public  Law  91-598;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

1733.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  10th  annual  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute, pursuant  to  section  413(b)(2)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1734.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  deployment  and  mission  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  region  of  Chad, 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  93- 
148  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-99);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

1735.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 


further  report  on  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  Leba- 
nese Government  sovereignty  and  author- 
ity, pursuant  to  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
of  1973  (Public  Law  93-148)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98- 
100);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1736.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  transnUttlng  a 
report  on  the  progress  toward  a  negotiated 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem.  Including  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  pursuant  to  section  620C(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1737.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmental Affairs),  transmitting  the  texts 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
Convention  No.  148  and  recommendation 
No.  156  concerning  the  protection  of  work- 
ers against  occupational  hazards  in  the 
working  envlrorunent  due  to  air  pollution, 
noise  and  vibration,  pursuant  to  article  19  of 
the  ILO  constitution  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-104); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1738.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  for  the  period  October  1982  to  March 
1983  on  voluntary  contributions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  International  organiza- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  306(b)(1)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1739.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmental Affairs,  transmitting  the  text  of 
an  agreement  between  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil for  North  American  Affairs,  pursuant  to 
section  12(a)  of  Public  Law  96-8;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1740.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  that 
it  is  In  the  national  interest  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  Zambia,  pursuant  to  section 
620(q)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1741.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmental Affairs),  transmitting  notice  of 
receipt  of  information  that  the  Government 
of  Austria  transferred  certain  articles  to  a 
Dutch  commercial  firm  without  appropriate 
consent,  pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1742.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmental Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.S.C.  112b:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1743.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  for  Alan  L.  Keys. 
U.S.  representative  to  UNECOSOC;  Charles 
Franklin  Dunbar.  Qatar;  Peter  Jon  de  Vos. 
Mozambique;  Edmund  de  Jamett.  Central 
African  Republic;  Mllllcent  Penwlck.  U.S. 
representative  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  Robert  H.  Miller.  Ivory  Coast; 
and  George  E.  Moose.  Benin:  pursuant  to 
section  304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1744.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
visor for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 


agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1745.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Legal 
Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
SUte.  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  .... 

1746  A  letter  from  the  Actmg  Assistant 
Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  copies  of  Intemational  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a).  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1747.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistant  Agency,  a  report  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  provided  certain 
defense  articles,  services  and  training  to 
Chad  under  the  authority  of  Presidential 
Determinations  83-8  and  93-9.  pursuant  to 
section  506(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1748.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistant  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tification of  the  defense  articles  and  services 
provided  to  Chad  under  special  authority  of 
the  FAA,  pursuant  to  section  506(b)(2)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1749.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  quarteriy  report  on  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  for  $1,000,000  or  more  as  of  June 
30  1983,  pursuant  to  section  36(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1750.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  on  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  as  of  June  30.  1983,  pursuant  to 
section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1751.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  an  accounting  of 
the  amounts  obligated  and  expended  in 
Nicaragua  for  the  period  December  30.  1982. 
to  June  29.  1983,  pursuant  to  section  724(e) 
of  iniblic  Law  97-113:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1752.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Inventory  of 
nonpurchased  foreign  currencies  as  of 
March  31.  1983.  pursuant  to  section  613(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1753.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions. Privacy  Act.  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1754.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  discontinue  or  amend 
certain  requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1755.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
proposed  final  revision  to  OMB  Circular  N(). 
A-76,  "Performance  of  CommercltU  Activi- 
ties;'  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1756.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  all  reports  issued  by  GAO  during  the 
month  of  July  1983.  pursuant  to  section 
719(h)  of  Public  Law  91-510;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


1757.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attomey 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
modification  of  a  system  of  records,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1758.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  . 

1759.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1760.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer  (U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency),  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1982.  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1761.  A  letter  from  the  Benefits  Manager, 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Texas,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Farm  Credit  banks  of  Texas 
pension  plan  for  the  plan  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1982,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment  Operations. 

1762.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration Employees'  Pension  Trust  for  the 
plan  year  ending  December  31.  1982.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1763.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President.  Corporate  Communications,  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  Amtrak's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1764.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  for  the 
Board,  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  system  of 
records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1765.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  system  of  records, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

1766.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  quar- 
terly report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  period  April  1.  1983  through  June  30. 
1983  pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of  Public 
Law '88-454  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-109);  to  the 
Committee  on  House  AdmlnlstraUon  and  or^ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

1767  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1982  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  pur- 
suant to  sections  201(f),  517(G).  and  706  of 
Public  Law  95-87;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1768.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  completion  or  revision  of  general  man- 
agement plans  for  each  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System,  pursuant  to  section  12(b)  of 
Public  Law  91-383,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1769.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
a  proposal  received  under  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1770.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 


a  proposal  received  under  the  Small  Recla- 
mation ProjecU  Act  of  1956.  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1771.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "Barrow  Gas 
Transfer  Act  of  1983":  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1772.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1773.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  allow  variable  Interest  rates  for 
Indian  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1774.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Tribes  in 
Docket  342-70.  pursuant  to  sections  2(a)  and 
4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1775.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Creek  Nation  in  Dockets  169 
and  272  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion and  In  Dockets  277  and  309-74  before 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1776.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Deputy 
Clerk,  U.S.  Claims  Court,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  courts  judgment  order  in  case 
No.  320,  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Yuma 
Reservation  v.  The  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1777.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to- 
taling $66,136.77  to  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  and 
CNG  Producing  Co.,  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1778.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  proposed  refund  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  the  amount  $133,916.20  to  the 
Kerr-McGee  Corp.,  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  act  of  Augtist  7.  1953:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1779.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  proposed  refund  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments In  the  amount  of  $2,042,587.18  to 
Conoco  Inc..  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of 
the  act  of  August  7.  1953;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1780.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  proposed  refund  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  the  amount  of  $45,893.53  to  the 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of 
the  act  of  August  7.  1953;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1781.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  proposed  refund  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  the  amount  of  $329,469.71  to  the 
Amoco  Production  Co.,  pursuant  to  section 
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10<b)  of  the  act  of  August  7.  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1782.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  proposed  refund  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  act  of  August  7.  1953:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1783.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  proposed  refund  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of 
the  act  of  August  7,  1953;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1784.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  and  ARCO  Oil  and  Gas 
Co..  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the  act  of 
August  7,  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1785.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  and  McMoRan 
Offshore  Exploration  Co.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  act  of  August  7.  1953:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  tmd  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1786.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  ARCO  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Pennzoil  Explora- 
tion and  Production  Co..  and  Getty  Oil  Co.. 
pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the  act  of 
August  7,  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1787.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  seven 
proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments totaling  $76,330.62  to  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1788.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to- 
taling $656,616.13  to  the  Tenneco  Oil  Explo- 
ration and  Production,  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1789.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  pro- 
posed refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  to- 
taling $1,507,851.54  to  the  Shell  Oil  Co.. 
Gulf  Oil  Corp..  and  Sonat  Exploration  Co.. 
pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1790.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  notice  that  the  Court  will  open 
Its  October  1983  term  at  10  a.m.  on  October 
3.  1983.  and  will  continue  until  all  matters 
before  the  Court,  ready  for  argument,  have 
been  disposed  of  or  decided:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1791.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Jewish 
War  Veterans  U.S.A.  National  Memorial. 
Inc..  transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the  or- 
ganization for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 


31,  1983,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
83-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1792.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  marine  mammal  species  and  population 
stocks  for  the  period  April  1.  1982,  through 
March  31.  1983,  pursuant  to  sections  103(f) 
and  110(a)  of  Public  Law  92-522,  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

1793.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  obligations,  commitments,  and  reserva- 
tions made  under  authority  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  during  the  period 
October  1.  1982.  through  March  31.  1983. 
pursusmt  to  section  4(hKl)  of  Public  Law 
88-365.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1794.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
cost  estimates  for  completing  substitute 
transit  or  highway  projects,  pursuant  to  23 
U.S.C.  103(e)(4):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1795.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  aiuiual 
report  for  calendar  year  1982  on  "The 
Effect  of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  on 
the  Level  of  Air  Safety",  pursuant  to  section 
107(b)  of  Public  Law  85-726:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1796.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on  the 
Northeastern  U.S.  water  supply  study,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-298  (H.  Doc.  No.  98- 
107);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1797.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Work),  transmitting 
a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
Metropolitan  Christina  River  Basin.  Del. 
and  Pa.,  together  with  other  pertinent  re- 
ports: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1798.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Work),  transmitting 
a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  on  Southeastern 
New  Hampshire,  together  with  other  perti- 
nent reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1799.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
traiismitting  a  prospectus  to  retain,  by  suc- 
ceeding lease,  the  Environmental  Research 
Center  Aiuiex  at  Research  Triangle  Park. 
N.C..  a  delegation  of  authority  for  such 
action  having  been  made  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
249;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1800.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  research  and  development 
funds  to  the  construction  of  facilities  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  a  solid  rocket 
booster  assembly  and  refurbishment  facili- 
ty, pursuant  to  section  103  of  Public  Law 
97-324:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

1801.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  the  period  October  1982  through  April 
1983,  pursuant  to  section  602  of  Public  Law 
94-329:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 


1802.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Former  Prison- 
ers of  War,  pursuant  to  section  6(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  97-37;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

1803.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  a  request  for  early 
enactment  of  legislation  previously  pro- 
posed by  the  President  concerning  tax  de- 
ductions for  expenses  for  advertising  placed 
with  a  foreign  broadcast  station  and  direct- 
ed primarily  at  the  U.S.  market;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1804.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1805.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  34th  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 163(b)  of  Public  Law  93-618;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1806.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adviso- 
ry Conunittee  for  Trade  Negotiations,  trans- 
mitting the  Advisory  Committees'  statement 
on  trade  reorganization,  pursuant  to  section 
453  of  Public  Law  96-39;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1807.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's financial  statements  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1981  (GAO/APMD-83- 
87;  September  2,  1983):  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1808.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors,  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  financial  statements  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  fiscal  year  1982.  pursuant  to 
section  4008  of  Public  Law  93-406:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Metms. 

1809.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  request,  pursuant  to  section 
27(k)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Appropriations. 

1810.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  financial  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  quarter  ended  June  30. 
1983.  pursuant  to  177(c)  of  Public  Law  96- 
294:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1811.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  regulations  issued  to  pro- 
hibit unauthorized  disclosure  of  safeguards 
information  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30. 
1983.  pursuant  to  section  147d.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1812.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1813.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission's  financial  statements 
for  the  years  ended  September  30.  1982  and 
1981     (GAO/NSIAD-83-34;    September     2. 


1983)-  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  .    ,  ^     * 

1814  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  transfer  of  certain  property  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1504(b)  of  Public  Law  96-70;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1815.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  statu- 
tory minimum  grade  levels  for  certam  Fed- 
eral positions;  jointly,  to  the  Conmiittees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1816  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  confidential  treatment  of  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research  information; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  Government  Operations. 

1817.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1982  on 
the  activities  of  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Services  Research  Grants  Review 
Committee,  pursuant  to  section  1114(f)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
IfUBLIC     BILI^S     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivereci  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
Mr    PRICE:    Committee    of    conference. 

Conference  report  on  S.  675  (Rept.  No.  98- 

352).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR.  3856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
State  shall  not  be  required  to  deny  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  certain  individuals  pro- 
viding services  to  educational  institutions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HowARi),    Mr.    Anderson,    and    Mr. 
Breaux): 
H  R.  3857.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  move- 
ment of  coal,  including  the  movement  of 
coal   over   public   lands,   by   coal   pipeline: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular    Affairs    and    Public    Works    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  3858.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  public 
performances  of  nondramatic  musical  works 
by    means    of    coin-operated    phonorecord 
players,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL: 
H.R.  3859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in 
primary  Insurance  amounts  to  account  for 


depressed  replacement  rates;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
HR    3860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  any  unnec- 
essary limitation  on  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain hospital  services  in  order  for  such  serv- 
ices not  to  be  treated  as  an  unrelated  trade 
of  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H  R.  3861.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  New  Columbia  into  the 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  3862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmuttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pease,  and  Ms.  Kaptur): 
HJl.  3863.  A  bill  to  provide  a  consolidated 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation which  shall  replace  the  current 
extended  compensation  and  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA.  and  Mr.  Stutds): 
H  R  3864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  program, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  the 
report  required  by  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  concerning  the  involve- 
ment in  hostUities  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MAVROULES: 
H.J.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  advanced  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,   Mr.   Sunia,  Mr.   Sabo, 
Mr     Emerson,    Mr.    O'Brien,    Mr. 
HoRTON,   Mr.   Howard,   Mr.    Padnt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Vandergriff.    Mr.    Ackerbjan,    and 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey); 
H  J  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  25.   1983.  through 
October  1,  1983.  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H  J  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  designatmg 
September  1983  as  •Victims  of  Communism 
Month. "  as  a  memorial  to  the  millions  of 
victims  of  communism,  including  most  re- 
cently the  passengers  and  crew  of  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER; 
H  J  Res  352.  Joint  resolution  prohibitmg 
the' export,  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  there  are  resolutions  to  international 
problems  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
the  South  Korean  airliner  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

By    Mr.    GEKAS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

SoNiA.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Hawkins 

Mr.  DeWine,     and  Mr.  Nielson  of 

Utah):  ,   ^. 

H    Con    Res.  160.  Concurrent  resolution 

condemning  the  Soviet  attack  on  Korean 


Air  Lines  night  007;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

243.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

244.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  salinity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

245.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  mobile 
home  park  development:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

246.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Federal 
student  financial  aid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

247.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Illinois,  relative  to  secondary  coal 
recovery  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

248.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  weather 
forecasting;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

249.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  reconven- 
ing the  1980  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business.  . 

250.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  health 
care  services  for  disabled  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

251.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  interna- 
tional trade:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  _,  ,  .  , 

252.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Oregon,  relative  to  tax-free  em- 
ployer contributions  to  employee  health 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,  ^  , 

253.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  relative 
to  ImporUtion  of  foreign  steel,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

254  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  relative  to 
expenditures  for  first-strike  nuclear  weap- 
ons: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

255.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Oregon,  relative  to  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  National  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Education  and 
Labor.  ,  ,  ^  , 

256.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  relative  to  the 
rights  of  disabled  persons  who  have  been 
denied  disability  social  security  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  433:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  624:  Mr.  Gil»»an. 

H.R.  825:  Mr.  Seiberung. 

H.R.  891:  Mr.  Moixohan  and  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan. 
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H.R.  991:  Mrs.  Schnkider  and  Mr.  Wirth. 
H.R.  1016;  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Torricblu.  Mr. 
Hkptkl  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Scheuix. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Walker. 
H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  1159:  Mr.  Taixon. 
H.R.  1225:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.    1415:   Mr.   EImerson.   Mr.   Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Broomtield.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  KocovsEX.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Chappie. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts.    Mr.     Britt.     Mr.     Dickinson.     Mr. 
Stangeland.   Mr.   Dyson.   Mr.   Andrews  of 
North    Carolina    and    Mr.    Smith    of    New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  1543:  Mr.  Peighan. 

H.R.  1942:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact.  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  Vbnto. 

H.R.  2109:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Lelano.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.K.  2228:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2236:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
and  Mr.  Vewto. 

H.R.  2244:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Peighan. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Matsui.  and 
Mr.  Beoell. 

H.R.  2447:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Torricelli.  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  2714.  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Kocovsek. 
Mr.  MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  2887:  Mr  Rudd. 

H.R.  2911:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Al- 
BOSTA.  Mr.  Gore.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado. 

H.R.  2967:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Vander- 

CRIPF. 

H.R.  3031:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  3277:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  3280:  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Mollo- 
han. 

H.R.  3281:  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Mollo- 

HAN. 

H.R.  3350:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  3371:  Mrs.  Coluns.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Durrin.  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  3440:  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Marlenee. 
and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Valentine,  and 
Mr.  Wise. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo. 


H.J.  Res.  270:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bethune. 
Mr.  BiAGCi.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dincell. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall, 
Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo. Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Bocgs.  Mr.  Broy- 
hill.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Guarini.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washin^on.  Mr. 
McKinney.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
MiNiSH.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mrs.  Roukema.  and 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

H.J.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Morrision  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.J.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Van- 
DERGRirp.  Mr.  HoYER.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Ridge. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

189.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Conservative  Baptist  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Wheaton.  111.,  relative  to  military  chap- 
laincy; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

190.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Free  Will  Baptisu.  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
relative  to  "peace  through  strength";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

191.  Also,  petition  of  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Washington.  D.C..  relative  to  national  secu- 
rity; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

192.  Also,  petition  of  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America.  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  relative  to  Chaplain  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

193.  Also,  petition  of  Kansas  Independent 
Oil  &  Gas  Association.  Wichita.  Kans..  rela- 
tive to  natural  gas:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

194.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  York  City 
Council.  New  York.  NY.,  relative  to  black 
teenage  unemployment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

195.  Also,  petition  of  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  America,  Inc..  Bethesda,  relative  to 


section  14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

196.  Also,  petition  of  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Independence.  Mo.,  relative  to  sexu- 
ally suggestive  telephone  messages:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

197.  Also,  petition  of  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  relative  to  communism;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

198.  Also,  petition  of  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  relative  to  P.O.W.'s  and 
M.I.A.'s;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

199.  Also,  petition  of  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  relative  to  nuclear  arms;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

200.  Also,  petition  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  relative  to  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

201.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Mount  Vernon.  N.Y..  relative  to  members  of 
the  Baha'i  faith  living  in  Iran;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

202.  Also,  petition  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  Memphis.  Tenn..  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

203.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Temouir  Scha- 
lamberidze.  West  Germany,  relative  to 
Radio  Liberty;  to  the  CoRunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

204.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Louisville.  Ky..  relative  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

205.  Also,  petition  of  the  22d  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation. Washington.  D.C..  relative  to 
human  righu  in  Central  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

206.  Also,  petition  of  the  council  of  the 
county  of  Maui,  Wailuku,  Hawaii,  relative  to 
selling  Federal  surplus  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

207.  Also,  petition  of  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  America,  Inc.,  Bethesda,  Md..  rela- 
tive to  political  advocacy  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

208.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Parmington  Hills.  Mich.,  relative  to  Federal 
general  revenue  sharing:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

209.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. McKinley  County.  N.  Mex..  rela- 
tive to  general  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

210.  Also,  petition  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  Memphis.  Tenn..  relative  to  the  dis- 
posal of  Indian  and  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

211.  Also,  petition  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. Koror  SUte.  Republic  of  Palau.  rela- 
tive to  violation  of  Public  Law  No.  7-5-4;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

212.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Nevada  County.  Calif.,  relative  to 
SUtes  area  of  origin  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

213.  Also,  petition  of  the  Paradise  Town 
Council.  California,  relative  to  the  water 
rights  of  areas  of  origin;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

214.  Also,  petition  of  the  Yuba  City  Coun- 
cil, California,  relative  to  California  area  of 
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origin  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

215  Also,  petition  of  the  commLssion  of 
the  city  of  Miami.  Fla..  relative  to  the  23 
persons  who  fled  Cuba  and  are  now  in  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

dici&ry 

216  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Paper- 
workers  International  Union.  Nashville. 
Tenn..  relative  to  immigration  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

217  Also,  petition  of  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  relative  to  antiobscenity  laws, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

218  Also,  petition  of  the  Conservative 
Baptist  Association  of  America,  Wheaton 
III  relative  to  separation  of  church  and 
State  and  abortion;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

219  Also,  petition  of  the  22d  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  the 
equal  rights  amendment;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ,  o     .  .„ 

220  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  relative  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  the  maritime  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  

221  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Emil  J.  Morin. 
Naples.  Maine,  relative  to  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

222  Also,  petition  of  the  Conservative 
Baptist  Association  of  America.  Wheaton. 
Ill  relative  to  the  "Year  of  the  Bible  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

S6rvic6 

223  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Louisville.  Ky..  relative  to  a  George  Rogers 
Clark  commemorative  postage  stamp;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

224  Petition  of  airport  manager.  New 
Bedford  Municipal  Airport,  Mass..  relative 
to  Rules  Docket  No.  20450;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

225  Also,  petition  of  Organized  Women 
Voters  of  Arlington  County.  Va..  relative  to 
Representatives  Daniel  B.  Crane  and  Gerry 
E.  Studds;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

226  Also,  petition  of  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  America.  Inc..  relative  to  tax  deduc- 
tions for  charitable  contributions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


227.  Also,  petition  of  Kansas  Independent 
Oil  &  Gas  Association,  Wichita,  Kans.,  rela- 
tive to  tax  incentives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

228  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Free  Will  Baptists.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
relative  to  religious  freedom;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

229.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Coshocton.  Ohio,  relative  to  Im- 
porUtion  of  steel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

230  Also,  petition  of  the  22d  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  UniversalUt  Asso- 
ciation. Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Academy  of 
Peace;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Education  and  Labor. 

231  Also,  petition  of  the  22d  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation, Washington.  D.C..  relative  to  Nica- 
ragua; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Intelligence. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3391 

By  Mr.  Frenzel: 

(Amendment   to   the   committee   amend- 
ment.) 

-On  page  9.  line   14.  strike    '2.6  percent 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1.6  percent ". 

On  page  9.  line  15.  strike    "Slll.OOO.OOO" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$61,500,000  ". 

On  page  9.  line  21.  strike    "LB  percent 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1.47  percent". 

On  page  9.  line  22.  strike    ■$56,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$61,500,000  ". 

On  page  10.  strike  line  1  through  line  4. 
-On  page  2,  strike  lines  15  through  20  and 
insert  after  the  word  "articles "  on  Ime  14 
the  following:  "which  are  produced  by  such 
workers'    firm    or    appropriate    subdivision 

thereof.".  ^    „  .v.  »  »„i 

-On  page  9.  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  the  material  after 
line  20  on  page  10  (section  7).  and  uisert  m 
lieu  thereof. 

SEC  7.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


-SEC  MS.  AlTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA"nON8 
FOR  ADJISTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
WORKERS  AND  FIRMS. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  chapter  3  (in- 
cluding any  administrative  costs  for  such 
chapters),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated— 

"(a)  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $217  million,  of 
which  not  more  than  $27,500,000  shaU  be 
available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
under  chapter  3;  and 

"(b)  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $163  million,  of 
which  not  more  than  $27,500,000  shaU  be 
available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
under  chapter  3.". 

(b)  The  item  in  the  Uble  of  contents  to 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  refers  to  section 
245  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  245.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  and  firms.". 
—On  page  9,  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  the  material  after 
line  20  on  page  10  (section  7),  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

SEC.  7.  AirtHORlZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

(a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•SEC  245  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
WORKERS  AND  FIRMS. 

••(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  part  I  of  this  chapter  (includ- 
ing any  administrative  costs),  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

••(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  parts  II  and  III  of  this  chapter 
and  chapter  3  (including  any  administrative 
costs),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated—  .„,  - 

••(A)  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $172  nuUion.  of 
which  not  more  than  $27,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
under  chapter  3;  and 

••(B)  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $118  million,  of 
which  not  more  than  $27,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
under  chapter  3. ".  .     »    »,> 

(b)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  to 

the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  refers  to  section 

245  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec    245.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

for   adjustment   assistance   for 

workers  and  firms.". 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CI- 
VILIAN CONSERVATION  CORPS 
CELEBRATED  AT  REUNION  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WXST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  12.  1983 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  50 
years  ago  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  created  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  depression-ridden  young 
people  and  to  initiate  conservation 
practices  to  save  our  parks  and  forests. 
Last  weekend,  at  Camp  Woodbine  in 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  of 
West  Virginia,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  50th  annual  reunion  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the  CCC 
program.  A  total  of  372  former  CCC 
members  with  their  families  were  reg- 
istered at  the  reunion.  They  came 
from  12  States  and  from  as  far  away 
as  California  to  relive  however  briefly 
their  experiences  a  half  century  ago. 

It  is  timely  to  review  that  time  of 
our  lives  when  America  tottered,  and  a 
time  when  America's  youth  responded 
to  the  call  for  service  and  sacrifice. 
The  dwindling  legion  of  former  CCC 
enroUees  is  proud  of  its  contributions 
to  a  better  America.  In  addition  to 
helping  the  poor,  the  program  lifted 
America's  spirit  and  helped  our  Nation 
to  survive  one  of  the  worst  periods  of 
our  history. 

Present  for  the  50th  anniversary 
program  were  Ralph  Mumme,  supervi- 
sor of  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
and  Gil  Churchill,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
information  officer.  The  national 
forest,  with  headquarters  at  Elkins. 
covers  851.000  acres  in  11  counties  of 
West  Virginia.  Two  other  forests, 
George  Washington  and  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest,  cover  parts  of  the  State. 
Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  lively  re- 
union of  CCC  oldtimers  was  Jim  Com- 
stock,  nationally  known  weekly  news- 
paper editor  and  author. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  re- 
marks on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
CCC  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
The  remarks  follow: 
It  is  a  joy  to  join  with  you  In  celebration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  That  program  helped  lift 
America  out  of  the  darkness  of  Depression 
and  into  the  sunlight  of  better  times. 

Today.  America's  economy  is  slowly  recov- 
ering from  the  deepest  recession  since  the 
1930's.  Despite  recent  movements  toward 
economic  expansion,  the  nation's  unemploy- 
ment remains  at  a  high  rate  of  9.5  percent. 
In  West  Virginia  it  is  18.2  percent. 


The  economic  recovery  is  bypassing  some 
of  our  basic  industries,  such  as  coal  and 
steel.  Technological  advances  in  robotics 
and  automation  are  eliminating  many  jobs. 
More  than  10.6  million  American  workers- 
many  of  them  without  training  and  without 
hope— face  a  bleak  future  In  competing  for 
jobs  that  may  soon  disappear.  Unemploy- 
ment among  young  people  ranges  up  to  60 
percent  in  our  major  cities. 

On  October  1.  the  new  Job  Training  and 
Partnership  Act  goes  into  effect.  It  is  in- 
tended to  form  an  alliance  between  govern- 
ment, labor  and  industry  to  train  and  re- 
train one  million  Americans  a  year.  The  pro- 
gram may  be  too  little  and  too  late.  I  feel  it 
is  illusionary  to  expect  steelworkers  and 
coal  miners  to  become  computer  analysts. 
America  today  Is  a  service-oriented  econo- 
my. Entry  of  more  than  40  million  women 
into  the  job  market  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades has  created  even  more  competition  for 
males  who  expect  to  start  meaningful  ca- 
reers in  the  service  industries. 

On  March  31.  1933.  President  FYanklin 
Roosevelt  signed  into  law  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Act.  which  established  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps. 

It  was  to  become,  over  the  next  nine 
years,  probably  the  most  productive  and 
cost -efficient  public  works  and  conservation 
program  our  government  has  devised. 

By  June  17  of  1933.  more  than  255.000 
young  men  had  signed  to  join  the  CCC. 
Overall,  more  than  three  million  youths 
were  enrolled  and  worked  in  1.600  CCC 
camps  during  the  life  of  the  program. 

In  West  Virginia,  there  were  26  camps  es- 
tablished with  a  total  enrollment  of  55.000 
corpsmen  from  1933  to  1942. 

During  its  first  seven  years.  CCC  workers 
planted  15  trees  for  every  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States.  They  built  trails  and  roads 
which  could  encircle  the  earth  four  times. 

There  were  42,000  bridges  and  four  mil- 
lion erosion-control  dams  constructed. 
Corpsmen  fought  forest  fires  and  engaged 
in  fire  prevention:  worked  in  flood  disasters: 
drained  swamps  and  built  wildlife  refuges. 

Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  wrote  that 
the  CCC  "left  monuments  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  the  purification  of  the  land,  the 
water,  the  forest  and  the  young  men  of 
America." 

That  last  phrase— the  young  men  of 
America— is  important,  and  it  is  too  often 
overlooked.  For  more  than  300.000  of  the 
CCC  enrollees  each  year,  there  was  no  place 
in  school  or  industry. 

Their  average  age  was  19.  and  the  average 
enrollment  program  was  nine  months.  They 
worked  eight  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week, 
and  earned  the  sum  of  $30  a  month.  Of  this 
amount.  $22  was  alloted  to  dependents  or,  if 
there  were  none,  paid  to  the  Corpsman 
when  he  left  the  program. 

Despite  this  hard  work  and  low  pay.  appli- 
cants outnumbered  vacancies  by  two  to  one. 
In  their  spare  time,  nine  out  of  10  enroll- 
ees took  advantage  of  voluntary  educational 
programs  for  self-improvement.  More  than 
65.000  CCC  enrollees  learned  to  read  and 
write.  In  one  single  year— 1939— 5.176 
earned  elementary  school  diplomas:  1.048 
received  high  school  diplomas;  and  97  were 
awarded  college  degrees. 


Prom  this  effort  emerged  the  future  lead- 
ers and  contributors  to  the  greatness  of 
America.  The  training,  the  discipline,  the 
camaraderie  which  existed  and  is  so  evident 
at  Woodbine  today,  enabled  millions  of 
young  Americans  to  gain  maturity  and  self- 
reliance.  It  is  this  factor  which  overshadows 
the  actual  physical  achievements  of  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps. 

My  belief  in  this  concept  led  me  to  intro- 
duce—with the  late  Senator  Henry  (Scoop) 
Jackson  whose  death  we  mourn,  the— legis- 
lation to  create  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  in  1970.  A  companion  program  for 
young  adults  also  was  created.  This  program 
Involved  85.000  young  people  in  much- 
needed  conservation  work  on  our  public 
lands  and  waterways,  creating  many  produc- 
tive projects.  Senator  Jackson  and  I  dedicat- 
ed Camp  Wood,  a  YCC  Camp  in  Greenbrier 
County,  in  June  of  1971. 

In  today's  economy,  where  experienced 
workers  are  unemployed  by  the  millions, 
the  uncertain  future  for  many  high  school 
graduates  and  school  dropouts  represents  a 
tragic  potential  loss  of  minds  and  manpow- 
er. 

I  believe  the  spirit  and  the  sul>stance  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  lives  on. 
and  it  serves  as  a  model  for  present  and 
future  job  or  manpower  programs.  This 
spirit  of  America— of  sacrifice  and  hard 
work— was  the  crowning  contribution  of  the 
CCC. 

At  a  time  when  our  country's  fortunes 
were  at  lowest  ebb.  our  people  were  given 
new  hope  and  optimism  for  the  future. 

The  Cori>s  was  an  investment— a  sound 
and  productive  Investment— for  a  better 
future  of  our  country.  It  has  paid  off  many- 
fold.  It  is  time,  I  feel,  that  America  rolls  up 
its  sleeves  and  invests  again. 


INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  August  17, 
1983,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

INDDSTRIAL  POUCY 

For  at  least  a  decade,  the  American  econo- 
my has  failed  to  achieve  its  primary  objec- 
tives of  full  employment,  international  com- 
petitiveness, and  non-inflationary  growth 
resulting  in  a  higher  standard  of  living.  This 
flawed  performance  has  many  causes. 
Among  them  are  bad  economic  policy, 
energy  and  food  price  shocks,  tough  foreign 
competition,  and  accelerated  technological 
change. 

How  to  better  our  performance  is  the 
main  question  for  economic  policy-makers. 
The  ills  of  the  economy  are  obvious.  The 
cures  are  not  so  evident.  However,  a  system- 
atic response  to  economic  problems  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government,  known  in 
many  quarters  as  •industrial  policy, "  is  rap- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whicti  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


idly  becoming  the  focus  of  the  debate. 
Those  who  favor  an  industrial  policy  believe 
that  it  will  help  reshape  the  economy  and 
will  set  us  squarely  on  the  path  of  growth. 
Those  who  oppose  it  say  that  it  wUl  involve 
too  much  federal  planning  and  will  break 
down  the  liberal  trading  order.  The  concept 
of  Industrial  policy  intrigues  economists  and 
politicians  alike,  but  they  are  nowhere  near 
agreement  on  the  details. 

An  industrial  policy  has  two  dimensions. 
At  one  level,  it  involves  much  of  what  the 
federal  government  can  do  to  assist  com- 
merce generaUy.  One  example  is  the  federal 
investment  in  roads  and  bridges,  which 
helps  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation.  An- 
other is  the  federal  investment  in  education 
and  vocational  training,  which  provides  em- 
ployers with  skilled  workers.  Overall,  such 
investments  serve  to  raise  productivity  in 
the  private  sector,  and  there  is  broad-based 
support    for    them    in    Congress    and    the 

public.  ,      ,,      .  , 

At  another  level,  an  industrial  policy  tries 
to  do  something  more  controversial:  select 
particular  Industries  for  preferential  federal 
treatment.  Some  advocates  want  the  federal 
government  to  assist  declining  basic  Indus- 
tries like  steel  and  automobiles,  by  protect- 
ing them  from  foreign  competition  and  fi- 
nancing the  improvement  of  their  plant  and 
equipment.  The  aim  is  to  preserve  jobs  and 
stabilize  the  economies  of  regions  depend- 
ent on  basic  industries  until  they  can  again 
compete  without  federal  support.  Other  ad- 
vocates urge  the  federal  government  to 
channel  funds  into  high-technology  indus- 
tries: semiconductors,  computers,  robotics, 
biotechnology,  aji6  others  on  the  frontier  of 
world  economic  development.  They  argue 
that  if  the  United  States  fails  to  nurture 
these  industries,  other  nations  will  cut 
America  out  of  the  markets  of  the  future. 

Although  the  advocates  differ  as  to  who 
should    receive   preferential    federal   treat- 
ment   they   tend   to   agree   that   domestic 
banks  and  financial  markets  have  not  been 
putting  investment  dollars  where  they  are 
needed  most.  To  help  correct  the  problem, 
many  are  proposing  a  national  economic  de- 
velopment bank  which  would  make  loans  to 
worthy   businesses   that   could   not   obtain 
credit  elsewhere.  Another  problem  cited  by 
the  advocates  is  the  tension  among  business, 
labor,  and  government,  the  principal  institu- 
tional actors  In  the  economy.  The  favored 
solution  Is  a  national  economic  development 
board,  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
three  sectors,  which  would  analyze  various 
Industries  and  develop  support  for  appropri- 
ate  policies.    The    advocates   also    tend    to 
agree  that  an  industrial  policy  would  re- 
quire a  major  new  source  of  federal  revenue. 
Some   of   them   urge   replacement   of   the 
income  tax  with  a  national  consumption  tax 
on  income  not  saved,  a  predetermined  por- 
tion of  which  would  go  to  remake  Americas 
Industrial  base.  These  proposals  dominate 
the  general  discussion,  but  it  is  clear  that  an 
Industrial  policy  could  also  Involve  protec- 
tionism, tax  relief,  changes  in  antitrust  or 
environmental  law.  Increased  spending  for 
research  and  development,  technical  assist- 
ance to  labor-management  committees,  and 
other  measures. 

The  advocates  are  quick  to  point  out  tnai 
the  basic  premise  behind  Industrial  policy  is 
not  new.  There  are  many  federal  programs 
(329  by  one  count)  which  help  particular  in- 
dustries or  businesses  and  cost  billions  every 
year  The  problem  with  them  Is  that  they 
have  been  enacted  one  by  one  over  the  years 
without  much  regard  to  their  cumulative 
effect  on  the  economy.  An  Industrial  policy 


is  better  because  it  would  be  coordinated. 
The  advocates  also  point  to  the  Industrial 
policies  of  other  nations  to  justify  having 
one  here.  While  there  is  disagreement  about 
the  success  of  these  policies,  many  argue 
that  they  have  given  foreign  firms  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  and  ought  to  be 
offset. 

Opponents  of  industrial  policy  contend 
that  more  federal  Intervention  is  not  the 
answer.  A  national  economic  development 
bank  would  face  Intense  pressure  from  pow- 
erful politicans  who  wanted  to  use  it  for 
their  own  benefit.  A  national  economic  de- 
velopment board  would  be  too  weak  if  it 
were  advisory  and  too  strong  if  it  had  the 
power  to  override  management  decisions  or 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  A  national 
consumption  tax  would  be  a  startling  depar- 
ture from  tradition  and  should  be  justified 
by  something  more  than  the  claim  that  the 
federal  government  needs  more  revenue  for 
worthy  purposes. 

I  approach  the  emerging  debate  on  indus- 
trial policy  with  some  skepticism.  I  do  not 
necessarily  want  to  see  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  our  economic  problems  imposed 
from  the  top  down.  Such  a  solution  would 
require  far  too  much  federal  control,  and 
any  Industrial  policy,  even  a  good  one, 
would  take  us  only  a  short  way  toward  our 
goal.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  U  far  better  for 
the  federal  government  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  broad  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies designed  to  boost  employment,  foster 
growth,  and  keep  prices  stable.  For  exam- 
ple a  policy  of  stimulating  savings  and  in- 
vestment throughout  the  economy  is  bound 
to  have  a  deeper  and  longer-lasting  effect 
than  a  policy  of  making  loans  to  specific 

firms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  federal  government 
must  be  sensitive  to  people  without  jobs  and 
an  economy  without  growth.  It  must  be  pre- 
pared to  ease  the  hardships  of  those  who 
are  most  affected  by  economic  change,  and 
to  assure  the  competitiveness  of  our  enter- 
prizes.  Whether  the  country  In  fact  adopts 
an  industrial  policy  will  depend  on  the 
progress  of  the  economy  and.  of  course,  on 
the  outcome  of  the  presidential  election.* 
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FUTURE  STATUS  OF  AMERICAN 
WORKERS  A  MAJOR  CHALLENGE 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  IVALDI 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
friends,  family,  and  the  colleagues  of 
Frank  Ivaldi  met  on  September  9, 
1983,  to  honor  him  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  community. 

A  man  whose  life  has  been  one  of 
giving  of  himself  for  worthy  causes  re- 
ceived the  "Spirit  of  Hope"  award  at 
an  event  to  benefit  the  City  of  Hope 
Medical  Research  Center. 

Mr.  Ivaldi  has  demonstrated  devo- 
tion, persistence,  and  an  abiding  faith 
and  love  for  his  country. 

I  join  in  saluting  Frank  Ivaldi  and 
extend  to  him  my  warmest  thanks  for 
his  contributions  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  success.* 


HON.  MARCT  KAFTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Labor 
Day  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  pause 
and  contemplate  the  current  and 
future  status  of  workers  in  America. 
Despite  the  present  recovery,  the 
status  of  American  Workers  is  less 
than  satisfactory.  Some  10.7  million 
persons  are  officially  classified  as  un- 
employed; another  1.7  million  are  too 
discouraged  to  continue  looking  for 
joljs:  and  roughly  5  million  are  work- 
ing in  parttime  positions  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  find  full-time 
jobs.  As  we  consider  the  policy  options 
before  us.  these  statistics  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

Unfortunately,   a   look   toward   the 
future  for  American  workers  includes 
some  discouraging  trends.  Columnist 
David  Broder  noted  two  In  a  recent 
Washington  Post  Column.  One  trend 
is  the  higher  base  of  unemployment 
that  has  occurred  after  each  of  the 
most  recent  recession-recovery  cycles. 
Clearly,  policies  must  be  designed  to 
whittle  away  at  this  increasingly  high 
structural     unemployment     base.     A 
second  trend  is  the  elimination  of  jobs 
which    provide    middle-class    incomes 
for  millions  of  Americans.  The  further 
development  of  dual  job  structure— 
with   some   high-income   and   quality 
jobs  and  many  more  low-income  and 
quality    jobs— is    not    a    trend    that 
should  be  embraced.  We  must  focus 
not  only  on  job  development,  but  also 
on  the  quality  of  job  development. 
V,'.  Broder's  timely  coliunn  follows: 
Fewer  Jobs.  Difterent  Jobs— And  You 
Can't  Jdst  Blame  Reaganomics 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
The  approach  of  another  Labor  Day  finds 
Americans  more  seriously  concerned  about 
the  subject  of  work  and  workers  than  in 
many  years.  Although  the  current  economic 
recovery  has  reduced  the  official  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  10.8  percent  to  9.5  percent, 
there  is  no  sense  of  smugness  about  the 
future  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  under- 
stands what  we  face. 

Whether  it  was  television  correspondent 
Edwin  Newman  in  an  Impressive  NBC  News 
documentary  last  week,  journalist  Robert 
Kuttner  in  a  powerful  and  disturbing  Harp- 
er's magazine  article  In  July,  economist 
Barry  Bluestone  In  a  raptly  followed  talk  at 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures eariy  In  August,  or  the  AFl-CIO  exec- 
utive council  In  an  August  report  on  "The 
Future  of  Work"— my  impression  is  that 
almost  wherever  I  turn,  this  topic  of  work 
and  workers  Is  finally  receiving  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

All  of  them  are  saying  America  and  its 
workers  face  two  major  challenges  In  the 
decade  ahead.  Even  If  the  recovery  contin- 
ues we  can  expect  a  higher  level  of  imern- 
ployment-a  shortage  of  4  million  to  6  mll- 
Uon  jobs— than  we  have  endured  since  the 
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Great  Depression.  Equally  troubling,  the 
technological  changes  taking  place  in  the 
economy,  particularly  the  spread  of  comput- 
ers, robots  and  microprocessing,  are  com- 
pounding, not  easing,  the  severe  loss  of  the 
high-pay  skilled  and  semi-skilled  production 
and  lower-level  management  jobs  that  now 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  middle-class  incomes 
in  America. 

The  first  point  is  generally  understood, 
though  neither  party's  politicians  like  to 
dwell  on  it.  Partly  for  demographic  reasons, 
partly  because  of  shifts  in  the  domestic  and 
global  economy,  each  of  the  5  recession-re- 
covery cycles  in  the  past  13  years  has  left  us 
with  a  higher  base  of  unemployment  than 
the  one  l)efore. 

Democrats  like  to  blame  all  the  current 
Jobless  miseries  on  Reaganomics;  Republi- 
cans like  to  pretend  that  the  Reagan  recov- 
ery will  make  it  all  disappear.  The  truth  is 
that  there  has  been  a  secular  trend  to  ever- 
higher  levels  of  employment  under  gover- 
ments  of  l)oth  parties.  That  trend  is  likely 
to  continue  through  the  decade,  unless  far 
more  sweeping  policy  changes  are  made 
than  anything  attempted  so  far. 

Less  well  understood  until  recently  are 
the  forces  that  are  operating  to  split  the 
labor  market  into  two  unequal  halves:  pro- 
viding more  challenging,  more  rewarding 
jobs  for  a  few  highly  trained  and  highly 
skilled  people,  and  less  fulfilling,  lower- 
paying  jobs  for  the  large  majority  of  work- 
ers. 

That  prospect  has  been  camouflaged  by 
all  the  talk  about  high-tech."  and  the  im- 
plication that  •high-tech"  translates  direct- 
ly into  high-pay.  high-interest  work.  It  does 
not.  almost  all  the  authorities  agree.  There 
are  not  that  many  new  "high-tech"  jobs 
likely:  perhaps  600.000  in  the  remainder  of 
the  decade,  according  to  the  APTj-CIO's  esti- 
mate. Many  of  those  represent  low-skilled 
repetition  assembly  jobs,  the  kind  that  are 
being  transferred  to  low-wage  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Meanwhile,  the  categories  of  jol)s  that  the 
experts  see  as  the  fastest  growing  in  this 
decade  include  janitors,  clerks-secretaries, 
food-service  workers,  hospital  attendants 
and  the  like— all  traditionally  low-pay.  dead- 
end occupations.  This  suggests  a  rich  man/ 
poor  woman  economy,  because  many  of  the 
new  jobs  are  likely  to  be  filled  by  women, 
who  will,  according  to  the  AFL-CIO  study, 
provide  two  of  every  three  additions  to  the 
work  force  for  the  remainder  of  this  decade. 
The  political  and  social  tensions  that  can 
be  generated  by  this  two-track  pattern  are 
bad  enough.  But  they  ase  compounded  by 
the  loss  of  income  and  middle-class  status  of 
the  middle-aged  males,  who  are  being  dis- 
placed by  the  decline  of  jobs  in  such  tradi- 
tionally high-paying  industries  as  steel, 
autos  and  machine  tools. 

The  trends  are  real,  but  the  outcome  is 
not  predetermined.  Kuttner  argues  that  un- 
ionism itself  can  be  part  of  the  solution: 
that  organizing  the  unorganized  in  the 
growing  clerical  and  service  categories  can 
push  up  wages  to  preserve  the  numt>er  of 
needed  middle-class  jobs. 

But  given  the  current  weakness  of  the 
unions,  the  availability  of  surplus  workers 
and  a  large  stream  of  immigrants,  and  the 
option  of  moving  jobs  overseas,  organizing 
the  unorganized  cannot  be  anything  but  dif- 
ficult. Chances  are  that  the  solution  will 
have  to  involve  more  basic  changes  in  the 
length  of  the  workweek,  the  gradations  be- 
tween part-time  and  full-time  jobs,  and  the 
distinction  between  management  and  labor 
functions. 
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Almost  certainly,  it  will  require  revision  of 
our  concept  of  the  relationship  between 
education  and  work.  A  part  of  workers'  pay 
in  the  future  will  probably  be  time-credits 
for  futher  education,  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
better  jobs. 

All  that  one  can  say  as  we  approach  this 
Labor  Day  is  that  the  country  has  at  last 
begun  to  think  about  these  needs.  And  not  a 
day  too  soon.* 


ALEXANDER  LERNER 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Al- 
exander Lerner  became  70  years  old  on 
September  7.  He  is  a  man  who  has  en- 
joyed a  distinguished  career  and  inter- 
national acclaim  for  his  work  in  the 
field  of  cybernetics.  He  has  authored 
200  scientific  works  and  inventions  in- 
cluding 12  books  trar^lated  into  many 
languages.  Among  these,  his  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Theory  of  Automatic 
Control,"  published  in  1958.  became  a 
standard  textbook  in  the  field.  He  has, 
in  the  past,  received  a  number  of 
awards  from  his  government  for  the 
work  he  has  done. 

But  Alexander  Lerner  is  a  Soviet  re- 
fusenik. 

In  1972,  when  he  applied  to  Soviet 
authorities  for  an  exit  visa  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  his  request  was  denied  for 
reasons  of  'state  security"  even 
though  he  has  not  had  access  to  classi- 
fied material  since  1964.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  all  of  his  academic,  scien- 
tific, editorial,  and  elected  positions. 

Yet,  Professor  Lerner  continued  his 
scientific  work  as  best  he  could,  pub- 
lishing scientific  papers  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  Until  recently  he  conducted  a 
regular  series  of  seminars  in  his  home, 
hosting  lectures  by  many  prominent 
scientists.  Under  recent  KGB  threat, 
however.  Professor  Lerner  has  stopped 
these  seminars. 

Despite  his  professional  success.  Pro- 
fessor Lerner  has  had  a  difficult  life  of 
great  personal  tragedy.  During  World 
War  II,  his  two  daughters  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Nazis.  His  in-laws  and 
many  of  his  relatives  were  killed  by 
the  Nazis  during  the  Holocaust.  And. 
in  1981,  after  45  years  of  marriage,  his 
life-long  companion,  Yudif,  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Now,  Alexander  Lerner  is  70  years 
old,  he  is  alone,  without  a  family,  and 
has  been  robbed  of  the  honor  and  re- 
spect due  him  by  his  government.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  talent  who  has  made 
immeasurable  contributions  and  given 
dedicated  service  to  his  country.  But 
now  his  government  treats  him  as  an 
outcast. 

I  hope  that  Soviet  authorities  will 
take  another  look  and  see  this  case, 
this  request,  for  what  it  is.  What  is  so 
threatening  about  a  man  asking  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  with  his 
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daughter  and  to  get  to  know  the 
grandchildren  he  has  never  seen?  Why 
should  a  man  who  has  exemplified  sci- 
entific excellence  and  who  has  given 
honorable  service  to  his  country  be  so 
despised  by  his  government? 

Dr.  Jack  Minker,  professor  of  com- 
puter science  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Comjnittee  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
Inc.— who  has  diligently  pressed  Pro- 
fessor Lemer's  case— said  recently  of 
him: 

The  best  birthday  present  he  could  re- 
ceive for  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  the  scientific  communi- 
ty is  an  emigration  visa  from  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that  he  may  continue  his  scientific 
work  and  live  out  his  years  in  Israel. 

Last  month.  Dr.  Minker  organized 
and  chaired  a  special  70th  birthday 
session  for  Professor  Lerner  at  the 
Joint  International  Conference  on  Ar- 
tificial Intelligence  in  West  Germany. 
Two  hundred  participants  signed  an 
appeal  to  several  Soviet  officials  for 
Professor  Lemer's  release.  At  the  con- 
ference. Dr.  Minker  so  poignantly  put 
the  case  to  his  colleagues: 

I  will  never  tire  of  seeking  justice  for  Al- 
exander. That  a  man  who  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  two  daughters  in  the  Holocaust  and 
recently  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  has 
served  his  country  honorably  and  faithfully, 
should  be  maltreated— that  should  rile  the 
consciences  of  good  people  everywhere. 

Professor  Lerner  deserves  and  needs 
our  support  and  help.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  secure  his  release.* 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OR- 
DINATION OP  REV.  ANTHONY 
NOVIELLO 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  September  3,  the  parishioners 
of  Holy  Rosary  Church,  Wilkes-Barre. 
celebrated  with  their  pastor,  the  Rev- 
erend Anthony  Noviello,  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  Mass  was  offered  at  3  p.m. 
and  a  testimonial  dinner  followed  im- 
mediately. 

Father  Noviello  was  bom  in  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  the  son  of  the  late  Gen- 
naro  and  Rose  Piccolo  Noviello.  He 
graduated  from  Williamsport  Senior 
High  School  and  St.  Thomas  College, 
now  the  University  of  Scranton.  He 
completed  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood at  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Balti- 
more, Md..  and  was  ordained  on  June 
5,  1943  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Scran- 
ton. by  the  Most  Reverend  William  J. 
Hafey,  D.D. 

Father  Noviello  served  as  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  Dominic's.  Parsons,  St. 
Anthony's,  Dunmore,  Holy  Rosary  in 
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Wilkes-Barre,  Our  Lady  of  Grace.  Ha- 
zleton.  and  Epiphany  in  Sayre.  After  1 
year  of  service  as  assistant  pastor  at 
St.  Anthonys,  Preeland.  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  there  on  September  30, 
1959.  Three  years  later,  he  was  trans- 
ferred back  to  Holy  Rosary  where  he 
has  served  as  pastor  ever  since. 

Father's  Noviello's  diocesan  assign- 
ments include  service  as  a  consultor,  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  committee  on 
vocations,  and  a  member  of  its  liturgi- 
cal commission.  He  has  been  active  m 
the  work  of  the  Blue  Army  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  visit  to  the  Scranton 
Diocese  of  the  International  Pilgrun 
Statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Patima.  which 
was  viewed  by  thousands  as  it  moved 
from  church  to  church. 

In  spite  of  his  many  religious  com- 
mitments. Father  Noviello  has  long 
been  active  in  community  affairs.  He 
is  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Chapter  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  for  Human  Life  and  is 
chaplain  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Chapter 
of  Unico  National. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday.  September  11. 
will  be  a  day  of  celebration  for  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Holy  Rosary  and  for  the 
entire  Wilkes-Barre  community.  It  will 
be  a  day  for  all  of  us  to  pay  tribute  to 
Father  Anthony  Noviello  for  40  years 
of  dedicated  service  and  to  wish  him 
many,  many  more  years  of  happy  and 
fruitful  service  to  God  and  man.» 


CONGRESSMAN  PERKINS  HON- 
ORED FOR  HIS  OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCA- 
TION   

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  Carl 
Perkins,  was  recently  presented  the 
James  Bryant  Conant  Award  by  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
education  in  America. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
the  remarks  of  North  Carolina  Gover- 
nor Jim  Hunt  who  personally  present- 
ed the  award  to  our  honored  chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

RE34ARKS  BY  GOVERNOR  JiM  HUNT  PRESENTA- 
TION OF  James  Bryant  Conant  Award 


In  presenting  this  award  tonight  I  want  to 
list  one  man's  accomplishments  which  tell 
the  story  of  educational  programs  in  Amer- 
ica-one man  who  may  very  well  have  done 
more  for  education  than  any  other  living 
American. 

Chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives' Education  and  Labor  Committee 
since  1967.  father  of  the  landmark  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
sponsor  of  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1956, 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act 
of  1978;  the  roll  call  of  new  actions  for  ex- 
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cellence  that  our  national  government  has 
taken  over  the  last  decades.  I  have  the  high 
honor  tonight  to  present  the  1983  James 
Bryant  Conant  Award  to  the  premier  cham- 
pion of  American  education— the  Honorable 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins. 

The  James  Bryant  Conant  Award  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States  each  year  to  someone  who  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  education  in 
the  United  States.  The  award  was  estab- 
lished in  1977  by  ECS  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Conant,  an  internationally  known  scholar, 
scientist,  sUtesman  and  author.  Conant,  a 
former  President  of  Harvard  University 
wrote  "Shaping  Educational  Policy,"  which 
sets  forth  the  concepts  and  philosophy 
behind  the  establishment  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States. 

To  honor  Conant's  lasting  influence  on 
American  schools  and  colleges,  ECS  annual- 
ly presents  this  prestigious  award  to  a 
person  who  has  made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution with  national  impact  on  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  who  has  already  at- 
tained a  measure  of  recognition  for  such  a 
contribution.  Previous  recipients  of  the 
Conant  Award  are  Benjamin  Mays,  former 
President  of  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta; 
Joan  Ganz  Cooney  of  the  Children's  Televi- 
sion Network  in  New  York;  Francis  Reppel, 
former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Ralph  Tyler,  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavior- 
al Sciences.  Chicago;  President  Terry  San- 
ford  of  Duke  University  and  former  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina;  and  last  year's 
winner,  former  Indiana  Congressman  John 
Brademus.  now  President  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

This  year,  the  honoree  has  made  out- 
standing contributions  year-in  and  year-out 

since  1948. 

Since  1948  this  nation  has  weathered  wars 
and  economic  crises.  We  have  seen  Adminis- 
trations come  and  go  in  Washington,  and  we 
have  seen  priorities  change. 

But  for  a  man  who  grew  up  on  the  Left 
Hand  Fork  of  "Troublesome  Creek"  in  the 
hills  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  this  nation's 
■number  one  priority"  never  changed. 

He  saw  that  education  could  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  He  saw  the  promise  educa- 
tion held  for  every  single  American.  Time 
and  again  he  focused  Americas  attention  on 
our  schools  and  our  children. 

As  a  former  schoolmaster  and  grade 
school  teacher,  he  had  seen  "up  close"  the 
new  road  education  offered  to  every  young 
person.  He  never  forgot  what  he  had 
learned. 

And  he  has  taught  that  lesson  to  America. 
So  when  it  comes  to  education,  this  nation 
looks  to  this  great  leader.  We  have  placed 
our  trust  in  the  right  man.  He  has  both 
shaped  and  safeguarded  American  educa- 
tion longer  than  any  other  public  figure. 

Please  join  me  in  honoring  a  true  twenti- 
eth century  champion  of  American  educa- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  present  the  highest 
award  that  American  education  presents, 
the  1983  James  Bryant  Conant  Award  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Cart  Perkins.* 
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AN  INTERIM  REPORT  ON  THE 
98TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report    for    Wednesday.    August    24, 
1983  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

When  the  98th  Congress  began  in  Janu- 
ary, Washington  braced  itself  for  a  standoff. 
The  President  was  pledged  to  "stay  the 
course"',  the  Democrats  had  picked  up 
strength  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Republican-controUed  Senate  was 
growing  more  tentative  in  its  support  of 
presidential  initiatives.  But  after  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  session,  the  mark  of 
this  Congress  has  been  compromise,  not  im- 
passe. In  the  circumstances,  perhaps  its 
most  significant  accomplishment  has  been 
its  avoidance  of  impasse.  Events  of  these  ini- 
tial months  represent  a  sharp  shift  away 
from  the  previous  Congress,  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  congressional  supporters  domi- 
nated the  agenda. 

In   the   appropriations   process,   unneces- 
sary confrontation  has  been  avoided  so  far. 
"With  Congress  cutting  back  the  appropria- 
tion bUls.  the  Presidents  threat  of  a  "veto 
war"'  has  faded.  Some  potentially  conten- 
tious legislation  has  gone  through  as  well. 
The    social    security    compromise    and    an 
emergency  jobs  bill  were  approved  by  strong 
bipartisan   majorities.   Even  some   difficult 
budget  issues  have  been  resolved.  Congress 
passed  a  budget  resolution  raising  Uxes  by 
$12  billion  and  holding  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending  to  5%,  well  below  the  10% 
the  President  wanted.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,   that   Congress   has   not   followed 
through  on  the  resolution,  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  taxes  will  go  up.  The  resolution  may  be 
little  more  than  a  signal  of  congressional 
intent.  The  acid  test  may  lie  ahead,  when 
the  money  bills  come  up  for  final  consider- 
ation. ,  ...     ,  J 
The  President's  drive  to  reshape  the  lea- 
eral  government  by  restraining  government 
spending,  building  up  the  military,  and  re- 
ducing taxes  has  been  slowed  by  the  98th 
Congress,  but  the  Presidents  basic  program 
has  not  been   upset.  The  Ux  cuts  are  in 
place,  the  increase  in  the  defense  budget 
has  not  been  stopped,  and  restraint  In  do- 
mestic programs  is  still  the  rule.  Some  of 
the  Presidents  bolder  moves  may  have  been 
checked,  but  the  general  direction  of  his 
policies    has    not    been    altered.    A    large 
number  of  extremely   tough  decisions  are 
simply  being  delayed,  probably  until  after 
the  1984  election. 

The  most  heated  clashes  in  Congress  to 
date  have  occurred  in  debates  on  foreign  af- 
fairs The  President  won.  at  least  for  the 
moment,  a  fight  to  build  the  MX  missile.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  House  sent  a  message  of 
its  displeasure  to  the  President  when  it 
called  for  a  nuclear  freeze  and  voted  to  cut 
off  aid  to  the  anti-Sandinista  rebels  in  Nica- 
ragua. It  is  clear  that  Congress  remains 
uneasy  about  the  Presidents  strong  military 
moves  in  Central  America,  and  I  would 
judge  that  our  policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica Is  the  most  volatile  issue  in  Washmgton 
today.  However,  the  President  appears  to 
have  a  fairly  ample  reservoir  of  bipartisan 
congressional  support  on  which  he  can  con- 
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tinue  to  draw  as  he  manages  the  nation's 
foreign  policy. 

For  the  moment,  then,  the  President  and 
Congress  have  reached  a  precarious  co-exist- 
ence—a  jittery  detente.  All  of  the  carefully 
crafted  accommodations  and  arrangements, 
however,  could  come  unglued  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  spirit  of  compromise  will  be 
tested  when  Congress  returns  next  month. 
On  the  domestic  side,  the  appropriations 
bill  for  health  and  human  services  may 
spark  a  battle.  The  appropriations  bill  for 
defense  is  bound  to  be  hotly  contested,  too. 
On  the  international  side,  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  will  form  a  consensus  on  policy  toward 
Central  America.  As  the  1984  election  draws 
nearer,  political  posturing  will  undoubtedly 
Increase.  It  is  plain  that  the  shaky  presiden- 
tial-congressional accord  we  now  see  will  not 
last  indefinitely. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  work  of  Congress 
so  far  this  session  reflects  the  impact  of  the 
1982  election  on  the  members.  Republican 
legislators  were  stung  by  the  criticism  that 
they  were  unfair  to  the  poor,  and  Democrat- 
ic legislators  were  hurt  by  the  charge  that 
they  were  big  spenders.  Action  on  the  emer- 
gency jobs  bill  illustrates  what  happened. 
The  bill  was  cut  back  in  size  even  though 
many  Democrats  would  have  preferred  a 
larger  effort,  and  it  enjoyed  bipartisan  sup- 
port even  though  many  Republicans  would 
have  preferred  no  bill  at  all.  Action  on  the 
budget  provides  another  illustration.  Con- 
gress passed  a  budget  resolution  despite 
enormous  differences  among  members  be- 
cause meml)ers  concluded  that  if  they  failed 
to  produce  a  budget,  fiscal  chaos  (with  very 
adverse  electoral  consequences)  would  likely 
result.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  the 
emergency  jolw  bill  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion were  drafted  in  Congress  with  only 
minimal  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
President. 

Seriously  disturbing  to  me  is  the  problem 
of  the  huge  federal  deficits  now  running  at 
$200  bUlion  per  year  over  the  next  several 
years.  The  President  and  Congress  simply 
have  not  addressed  the  problem.  Despite 
the  President's  constant  threat  of  veto,  he 
has  signed  all  five  of  the  appropriations 
bills  Congress  has  sent  him  this  year  even 
though  some  of  them  did  not  embody  his 
spending  priorities.  It  seems  that  no  one  at 
either  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  wants  to 
seize  the  reins  of  a  budget  that,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  is  out  of  control. 

The  unwillingness  to  deal  with  burgeoning 
federal  deficits  is  my  principal  disappoint- 
ment with  the  98th  Congress.  The  trouble.  I 
think,  is  that  too  many  members  have  been 
lulled  to  sleep  by  widespread  evidence  of  an 
economic  upturn.  For  his  part,  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  has  decided  to  see  whether 
he  can  get  through  1984  without  major 
changes  in  his  economic  policy.  This  com- 
placency will  probably  not  disappear  when 
Congress  returns  In  September,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  President  and  Congress  will 
have  to  face  the  fiscal  facte.  The  danger 
signs  are  already  present,  especially  in  the 
recent  rise  in  interest  rates.  Without  action 
to  control  the  deflcite,  a  wrenching  fiscal 
crisis  is  inevitable.  In  my  opinion,  averting 
that  crisis  wUl  require  a  broad-based  biparti- 
san effort  to  cut  spending  and  raise  taxes, 
no  matter  how  disagreeable  the  prospect 
may  now  seem.* 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  INVASION 
OP  POLAND 


September  12,  1983 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  44 
years  ago  a  tragic  event  occurred  in 
the  history  of  Poland  and  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  During  September 
1939,  the  peaceful  state  of  Poland  was 
invaded  by  the  forces  of  nazism  from 
the  west  and  the  forces  of  communism 
from  the  east,  and  almost  overnight 
the  coimtry  became  a  tyrannized  and 
persecuted  nation,  deprived  of  half  its 
territory  and  millions  of  its  people. 

Often  forced  to  survive  for  months 
in  the  forests  and  mountains,  mem- 
bers of  the  resistance  and  Polish  popu- 
lace at  large  reacted  consistently  with 
spirit  and  conviction,  fighting  to  main- 
tain their  freedom.  Refusing  to  betray 
their  national  honor  and  collaborate 
with  the  enemy,  6  million  Poles  pre- 
ferred death  to  capitulation.  The 
nation  lost  close  to  one-quarter  of  its 
population,  and  the  beautiful  city  of 
Warsaw,  the  Polish  capital,  was  lev- 
eled to  the  ground. 

But  the  end  of  World  War  II 
brought  no  respite,  for  an  even  crueler 
fate  awaited  the  Polish  people.  Once 
the  Nazis  had  been  eliminated,  the 
Communist  regime  which  had  occu- 
pied the  country  set  out  to  systemati- 
cally destroy  the  culture,  religion,  and 
national  identity  of  the  Polish  people. 
Nevertheless,  the  Poles  have  contin- 
ued to  this  day  to  fight  for  their  per- 
sonal liberty  and  national  integrity, 
and  the  Communists  have  been  unable 
to  completely  crush  the  spirit  and 
pride  of  the  Poles,  and  their  desire  to 
achieve  self-determination. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  excerpts  from  the  state- 
ment of  Lech  Walesa,  leader  of  the 
Polish  trade  union  Solidarity,  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  June  21,  1983.  His  remarks 
are  representative  of  the  daily  acts  of 
courage,  and  the  strong  belief  among 
all  Poles  that  the  desire  for  human 
rights,  himian  dignity,  and  liberty  will 
survive  and  one  day  overcome  every 
threat  of  the  Communists  and  every 
act  of  violence.  Lech  Walesa's  state- 
ment follows: 

Poland's  "Nrw  Consciousness" 

The  August  C 19801  breakthrough  demon- 
strated to  the  authorities  in  Poland  the 
simple  commonplace  that  ignoring  reality, 
treating  it  as  secondary  to  doctrine  and  un- 
derestimating the  objective  laws  of  econom- 
ics, lead  to  an  inevitable  and  dangerous 
crisis.  It  proved  that  the  old  methods,  pre- 
venting influence  of  society  on  public  af- 
fairs, could  not  be  used  to  govern  effective- 
ly. 

After  the  strike  at  the  shipyard  and  the 
establishment  of  Solidarity,  everyone  could 
take  part  in  the  social  work  for  reform. 


could  personally  learn  what  free  elections 
meant,  what  the  hitherto  mythical  democ- 
racy meant  in  practice.  Millions  of  people 
again  became  citizens.  Those  evente  also 
helped  us  to  realize  better  that  It  is  not  only 
the  authorities  but  all  of  us  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  fate  of  the  country,  its  econo- 
my and  political  life. 

The  evente  initiated  in  Gdansk  also 
showed  to  the  world  the  extent  of  the  true 
problems  of  a  nation  of  36  million  in 
Europe.  If  realism  has  ite  foundation  in  oh- 
jective  knowledge  about  political  and  eco- 
nomic reality,  then  the  establishment  of 
Solidarity  certainly  enriched  that  knowl- 
edge. 

A  rejection  of  the  world  of  fiction,  that  in- 
troduction of  reality,  was  perhaps  most  evi- 
dent in  the  system  of  communicating  in 
Poland.  People  began  expressing  loudly  and 
publicly  their  genuine  thoughte,  what  was 
tormenting  their  minds  and  souls  and  not 
what  they  should  be  saying  in  accordance 
with  official  Instructions. 

That  pillar  of  the  old  system,  the  magic 
language  of  "Newspeak  "  stopped  function- 
ing since  it  referred  to  a  world  which  still 
existed  only  in  the  textbooks  of  ideologiste. 
propagandiste,  and  censors.  Someone  who 
has  not  lived  for  many  years  hearing  every- 
where an  Orwellian  style  of  describing  and 
evaluating  the  world  cannot  comprehend 
how  beautiful  and  communicative  can  be 
the  ordinary  language  of  truth. 

It  was  not  only  the  society— through  the 
movement  of  renewal— which  realized  the 
true  scope  of  problems  facing  it,  but  also 
the  authorities.  Not  only  the  governing 
tesun  changed,  but  the  style  of  government 
and  of  communicating  with  society  changed 
in  many  important  ways.  Dialogue  dominat- 
ed until  Dec.  13.  1981,  despite  numerous  ten- 
sions and  problems  which  could  not  be 
solved.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  assess  fully  that 
short,  eventful  period. 

Martial  law  slowed  the  process  of  reform 
but  did  not  halt  it.  For  the  change  in  rela- 
tions between  people,  between  institutions 
and  individuals  is  achieved  not  only  through 
passage  of  new  laws  or  cancellation  of  old 
ones,  but  to  a  greater  extent  through 
changes  in  awareness  which  bid  one  to 
either  respect  or  ignore  these  laws. 

The  legal  system  in  Poland  did  not  change 
in  a  fundamental  way.  but  in  practice  enor- 
mous changes  have  taken  place.  Until  re- 
cently people  working  together  in  the  same 
room  feared  to  talk  sincerely  with  each 
other;  they  feared  each  other,  and  today 
they  constitute  one  underground  Solidarity 
cell.  They  are  not  indifferent  and  apathetic 
as  they  once  were.  Through  small,  daily  acte 
of  courage,  they  implement  the  ideals  of  our 
union.  They  do  not  support  undertakings 
promoted  by  the  martial  law  authorties.  but 
readily  join  in  any  initiative  which  may  lead 
to  reform. 

Such  people  are  everywhere,  in  every  fac- 
tory, steel  mill.  mine,  and  shipyard,  every- 
where—even in  the  prosecutor's  offices, 
courte,  the  police  and  security  service.  Many 
of  my  interned  and  imprisoned  colleagues 
experienced  not  only  harassment  and  hu- 
miliation, but  also  humane  gestures  and 
true  solidarity  from  their  oppressors.  Also— 
and  perhaps  most  importantly  of  all— such 
people  and  their  thousand-fold  actions  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  historic  proc- 
ess. And  the  significance  of  these  positive 
attitudes  is  greater  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
for— after  all— violence  is  in  a  way  inscribed 
in  the  doctrines  being  implemented  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 


September  12,  1983 


The  new  consciousness  evident  in  the 
young  generation  of  Poles  is  the  greatest 
capital  of  the  16  hot  months  after  the  strike 
at  Gdansk  Shipyard.  The  consciousness 
which  I  have  mentioned  is  my  great  hope.  It 
is  a  fact  which  truly  existe  and  thus  has 
great  impact  on  reality.  This  is  why  we  do 
not  have  to  overthrow  the  system,  it  is 
weaker  than  the  national  selfawareness,  it 
either  shrinks  before  it  or  absorbs  it.  The 
process  continues,  and  that  is  why  I  am  an 
optimist. 

As  we  observe  this  anniversary,  I  am 
honored  to  join  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  living  in  the  11th  Congression- 
al District  of  Illinois  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  and  Poles  all  over 
the  world,  in  their  hopes  and  prayers 
for  the  reentry  of  Poland  into  the 
community  of  free  nations,  so  its 
people  may  once  again  live  in  personal 
and  economic  freedom  enjoying  fully 
the  fruits  of  democracy  and  liberty.* 


COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINES 

HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 


•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  the  House  will  be  consider- 
ing legislation   which   will   grant  the 
power  of  Federal  eminent  domain  for 
the    acquisition   of    rights-of-way    for 
coal  slurry  pipelines.   Recently   I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee      on      Environment      and 
Public  Works,  stating  the  strong  con- 
cerns of  the  State  of  Nebraska  over 
the   failure   of   both   the   House   and 
Senate  bills  to  adequately  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  States  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  sale  of  shared 
water  resources  for  use  in  these  pipe- 
lines.   I    request   that   this   letter   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine   and   consider   the   ramifica- 
tions   of    these    bills    upon    relations 
among  the  States  which  share  these 
precious  water  resources. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  these  bills  which 
would  address  these  serious  concerns. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  coal  slurry  pipelines,  per 
se,  so  long  as  the  long-standing  water 
rights  of  the  affected  States  can  be 
adequately  protected.  When  the 
House  considers  H.R.  1010  later  this 
week,  I  will  once  again  be  offering 
what  I  believe  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  resolution  of  these  most 
serious  questions  of  shared  water  re- 
sources, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  that  effort  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

The  letter  of  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska  follows: 
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State  of  Nebraska, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Lincoln,  Nebr..  May  13,  1983. 
Re  S.  267.  Coal  Distribution  and  Utilization 

Act  of  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
U.S.  Senator,  Hart  SenaU  Office  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  express  my  concerns  and  those  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  regarding  the  above-iden- 
tified bill  pending  before  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronmental and  Public  Work  Committee.  My 
concern  is  the  effect  that  the  bill  will  have 
over  the  water  resources  of  any  state  which 
are  shared  with  adjoining  states.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  give  protection  to 
each  state  over  the  water  resources  it  shares 
with  other  states.  Although  Section  5  does 
adequately  establish  the  primacy  of  sUte 
water  law  in  the  context  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines  it  does  so  only  for  the  state  granting 
the   water   permit.    However.   Section   5(c) 
seems  to  apply  only  to  the  water  law  of  the 
state  in  which  the  water  right  is  acquired. 
Senator  Wallop  recognizes  this  in  his  addi- 
tional views  in  Report  No.  98-61  accompany- 
ing S.  267  at  38. 

This  bill  fails  to  recognize  an  important 
fact  relating  to  any  significant  water  re- 
source: it  crosses  state  boundaries.  It  is  a 
shared  resource  whether  in  an  underground 
aquifer  or  in  a  surface  stream  or  impound- 
ment. The  people  of  each  of  these  sharing 
states  have  an  interest  in  the  water  re- 
sources which  straddle  their  common 
boundaries,  whether  there  is  a  compact 
upon  that  water  resource  or  a  Supreme 
Court  decree  or  no  agreement  at  all.  Dispo- 
sition by  one  partner  state  will  have  an 
effect  upon  the  right  of  any  other  partner 
state  to  this  resource.  No  state  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  disposition  of  this  common 
resource  for  ite  sole  benefit  to  the  detriment 
of  the  right  of  any  partner  sUte.  To  permit 
such  unilateral  action  by  any  one  state  only 
encourages  disharmony  among  the  states. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  you  seek 
to  insert  into  S.  267  recognition  of  the  shar- 
ing of  water  resources  and  the  obligation  of 
any  interstate  user  under  this  Act  to  obUin 
righte  from  any  partner  state  to  a  shared 
water  resource.  The  bill  would  recognize 
that  the  withdrawal  of  water  for  any  inter- 
state coal  pipeline  distribution  system  from 
any  shared  water  source  must  be  approved 
by  each  state  sharing  that  resource,  wheth- 
er it  is  surface  or  subsurface  water.  With 
such  a  provision.  Congress  will  be  encourag- 
ing stale  cooperation  among  themselves  in 
the  planning  and  utilization  of  their  water 

resources.  ,  »,  ^      •       t 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Nebraska.  I 
appreciate  your  consideration  of  our  con- 
cerns in  this  important  area. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  L.  Douglas, 
Attorney  General 
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honored  its  paster,  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael 
C.  Polcha,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  to  the  priest  aood.  This 
occasion  marks  also  his  25th  year  as  a 
monsignor  and  his  25th  year  as  pastor 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church. 

Monsignor  Polcha  was  bom  in  Dvm- 
more.  Pa.,  on  July  15,  1908,  the  son  of 
the  late  Jacob  and  Mary  Hanisek 
Polcha.  He  attended  the  Dunmore 
public  schools,  St.  Procopius  College, 
which  is  now  Illinois  Benedictine  Col- 
lege, and  St.  Francis  College,  where  he 
obtained  both  his  bachelor  and  master 
of  arts  degrees.  He  studied  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Francis  Seminary  in 
Loretto  and  was  ordained  in  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral,  Scranton,  on  June  10.  1933, 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas  C. 
O'Reilly,  D.C. 

Over  the  years,  Monsignor  Polcha 
has  served  as  assistant  pastor  at  St. 
Julianne  parish.  Rock  Lake,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist  parish,  in  Pittston. 
On  June  19,  1942,  he  received  his  first 
pastoral  appointment  to  establish  and 
organize  the  new  parish  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  Montdale,  Pa.  He  was  as- 
signed to  his  present  pastorate  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1958.  On  July  2  of  that  same 
year,  he  received  notice  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  rank  of  domestic  prelate  by 
the  late  Pope  Pius  XII. 

Mr.  Speaker,  September  11  will  be  a 
special  day  for  the  people  of  Swoyers- 
ville  and  the  parishioners  of  Holy 
Trinity.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with 
them  in  honoring  their  friend  and 
pastor.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  C.  Polcha, 
on  the  occasion  of  this  golden  jubilee 
in  the  holy  priesthood  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  wish  him  many,  many 
more  years  of  devoted  and  rewarding 
service  to  God  and  man.* 


THE  COIN-OPERATED  PHONO- 
RECORD  PLAYER  COPYRIGHT 
ACT  OF  1983 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OR- 
DINATION OP  THE  RIGHT  REV- 
EREND MONSIGNOR  MICHAEL 
C.  POLCHA 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12.  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday   evening,   September    11,   the 
Holy   Trinity   parish   of   Swoyersville 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  legislation  to  modify 
an  excessive  copyright  royalty  pay- 
ment schedule  imposed  annually  on 
the  Nation's  jukebox  industry.  With- 
out these  amendments,  the  jtikebox 
industry  will  continue  to  decline.  As  a 
result,  a  source  of  public  entertain- 
ment is  threatened.  Small  business- 
men who  predominate  in  the  indus- 
try, will  be  hurt.  Importantly,  copy- 
right owners  would  lose,  ultimately,  a 
source  of  income.  . 

As  established  by  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  the  payment  sched- 
ule through  1990  represents  a  royalty 
increase  of  over  500  percent  from  the 
$8  fee  set  by  Congress,  which  became 
effective  in  1978.  Though  Congress  au- 
thorized the  CRT  to  review  and  adjust 
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the  royalty  payment,  the  current  rate 
schedule  it  has  set  for  this  decade  goes 
far  beyond  congressional  intent,  I  be- 
lieve. 

The  amending  legislation  is  entitled 
the  Coin-Operated  Phonorecord 
Player  Copyright  Act  of  1983.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  retain  payment  of  a  royalty 
fee.  but  at  a  rate  and  in  a  manner 
more  reasonable  and  fair.  The  bill  is 
intended  to  help  stabilize  the  jukebox 
industry,  which  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline. Since  the  fee  took  effect  in  1978, 
Jukebox  registrations  with  the  Copy- 
right Office  have  dropped  by  40,000. 

As  proposed,  the  legislation  would 
require  a  one-time  royalty  fee  to  be 
paid  in  a  dual-tracked  fashion.  First, 
each  new  jukebox  machine  would  be 
assessed  a  one-time  $50  royalty  fee,  to 
be  paid  by  the  manufacturer.  Second, 
jukebox  operators  would  pay  fees  for 
each  existing  machine  they  own,  on  a 
one-time  basis,  with  the  fee  level  de- 
termined by  the  machine's  remaining 
useful  life,  but  not  to  exceed  $25  per 
machine.  Compliance  with  and  en- 
forcement of  the  legislation  would  be 
made  easier.  The  bill's  approach  is  a 
far  more  equitable  and  effective 
method  to  set  and  collect  a  royalty 
payment.  Without  this,  the  industry  is 
faced  with  a  current  $25  annual  fee, 
which  escalates  to  $50  annually  in 
1984  and  to  $50  plus  an  inflation  ad- 
justment from  1987-90  for  each  juke- 
box machine. 

This  legislation  would  benefit  every- 
one. Copyright  owners  would  be  pro- 
tected. A  source  of  revenue  would  be 
retained  for  them  through  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  jukebox  industry.  The  busi- 
nessman would  be  freed  from  an  exor- 
bitant royalty  payment.  Royalties 
would  be  paid.  Machines  would  be  reg- 
istered. Administration  of  the  law  and 
collections  would  be  facilitated. 

The  subsequent  legislative  summary 
of  the  bill  outlines  further  what  the 
proposed  legislation  would  do.  I  would 
ask  that  Members  read  it  and  join 
with  me  in  support  of  the  bill  and  as 
one  of  its  cosponsors. 
Legislative  Summary— Coiit-OpnuTED  Pho- 
NORzcoRO  Player  Copyright  Act  or  1983 
The  Coin-Operated  Phonorecord  Player 
Copyright  Act  of  1983  '  would  provide  for  a 
one  time  compulsory  license  for  coin-operat- 
ed phonorecord  players  (Jukeboxes)  for 
manufacturers  of  new  machines  and  opera- 
tors of  old  machines.  The  key  portions  of 
the  bill  are  summarized  t>elow. 

I.  COMPULSORY  LICENSES  AND  ROYALTY  PEES 

The  Act  creates  a  two-tier  compulsory  li- 
censing system  for  jukeboxes.  The  first  tier 
is  for  manufacturers  and  importers  of  juke- 
boxes that  are  manufactured  or  imported 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
They  must  file  an  application  with  the 
Copyright  Office,  deposit  a  statement  of  ac- 
count and  pay  the  royalty  fee,  which  is  set 
at  «50  per  jukebox. 

The  second  compulsory  license  is  for  oper- 
ators who  own  a  jukebox  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act  for  use  thereafter.  They 
must  file  an  application  with  the  Copyright 
Office,  deposit  a  statement  of  account  and 
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pay  the  specified  royalty  fee.  which  may  be 
set  no  higher  than  $25  per  Jukebox.  The 
Register  of  Copyrights  will  establish  the 
actual  fee  by  rule  based  upon  the  number  of 
years  of  useful  life  remaining  to  the  Juke- 
box. The  operator's  royalty  fee  is  a  one  time 
only  fee.  He  may  elect  to  pay  it  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  over  a  two  year  period. 

3.  JUKEBOX  LIST 

The  Copyright  Office  is  required  to  keep 
an  updated  list  of  all  registered  Jukeboxes 
that  will  be  available  to  the  public. 

3.  LIABILITY  POR  PRIOR  ACTS 

To  maximize  collections  under  this  Act, 
the  bill  provides  that  operators  who  register 
their  Jukeboxes  on  the  one  time  basis  and 
pay  the  royalty  fee  will  have  no  liability  in 
the  event  that  they  faled  to  register  or  pay 
the  fees  under  any  prior  law.  Litigation  that 
has  been  filed  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  however,  would  not  l>e  affected. 

4.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ROYALTY  PEES 

The  Register  will  deposit  the  royalty  fees 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury  after  deducting  the 
Copyright  Offices  costs.  These  funds  will  be 
invested  in  interest-tjearing  U.S.  securities 
until  they  are  distributed  by  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal. 

Annually,  persons  who  claim  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  royalty  fees  must  file  a  claim 
with  the  Tribunal.  Claimants  are  granted  an 
antitrust  exemption  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  among  themselves  on  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  fees. 

In  October,  the  Tribunal  will  determine 
whether  a  controversy  exists  over  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fees.  If  there  is  none,  the  Tri- 
bunal, after  deducting  its  reasonable  costs, 
will  distribute  the  fees  to  the  copyright 
owner  or  to  his  representatives. 

If  there  is  a  controversy,  the  Tribunal  will 
conduct  a  hearing  to  determine  how  the 
fees  should  be  distributed.  Its  decision  will 
be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

5.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Persons  who  knowingly  make  a  false  rep- 
resentation of  a  material  fact  in  an  applica- 
tion or  statement  of  account  will  be  fined  up 
to  $2,500. 

Persons  not  complying  with  the  Act  could 
be  subject  to  copyright  infringement  litiga- 
tion.* 


OUR  TAX  ON  THE  POOR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  recess  Prof.  Alan  Feld  of  Boston 
University  published  a  very  important 
article  about  the  regressive  nature  of 
some  aspects  of  our  Federal  tax 
system  in  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Feld's  article  is  an  important  reminder 
that  we  continue  to  act  in  ways  that 
are  unfair  to  the  working  poor  and  I 
believe  the  membership  would  benefit 
from  reading  his  analysis: 

Our  Tax  on  the  Poor 
(By  Alan  L.  Feld) 
The  Census  Bureau's  recent  report  on  the 
economic  state  of  the  poor  did  not  discuss 
one  federal  trend  that  has  worsened  their 
condition:  the  federal  income  tax  now  takes 
an  increasing  bite  out  of  incomes  that  are 
below  the  poverty  level. 
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Taxing  the  poor  sounds  remote  and  archa- 
ic, the  sort  of  thing  that  Old  Testament 
prophets  Inveighed  against  or  that  swash- 
buckling movies  disclosed  about  the  pre-rev- 
olutlonary  French  aristocracy.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  no  modem  income  tax  ought  to 
tax  the  incomes  of  those  who  have  so  little 
as  to  be  designated  poor. 

Yet  the  U.S.  income  tax  now  does  so.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  1982  pov- 
erty line  for  a  family  of  four  was  $9,862.  a 
number  that  seems,  if  anything,  too  low.  A 
worker  who  earned  $9,862  for  his  famUy  of 
four  nonetheless  Incurred  federal  income 
tax.  After  claiming  four  personal  exemp- 
tions ($4,000)  and  the  zero  bracket  amount 
(ZBA)  ($3,400).  $2,462  remained  subject  to 
income  Ux.  for  a  liability  of  $288  In  tax. 

The  poverty-level  worker  also  owed  other 
taxes  based  on  his  earnings.  He  incurred 
Social  Security  taxes  of  $661.  as  did  his  em- 
ployer. In  addition,  the  state  in  which  he 
lives  also  may  impose  an  income  tax.  Such 
taxes  frequently  follow  the  federal  model, 
so  the  sUte  likely  exacted  some  additional 
tax  from  him  in  1982. 

The  federal  income  tax.  which  grants  a 
deduction  for  state  income  taxes,  supplied 
no  such  balm  here.  The  poverty-level 
worker,  having  claimed  the  zero  bracket 
amount,  foreclosed  any  further  deduction  of 
state  income  taxes,  along  with  medical  ex- 
penses or  interest. 

These  tax  rules  thus  required  families 
that  the  government  formally  declared 
needy  to  help  pay  for  the  federal  and  state 
budgets,  generally  at  the  same  lime  as  the 
public  fisc  is  called  on  to  support  the  same 
needy  families. 

When  a  similar  paradox  emerged  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  tax  policy- 
makers sought  to  exempt  poverty-level  fam- 
ilies from  federal  income  tax.  Congress  and 
the  administration  worked  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  and  the  predecessor  to 
the  ZBA  (and  for  a  brief  period  introduced 
the  general  tax  credit)  to  levels  that  would 
keep  poverty  families  out  of  the  federal 
income  tax  system.  Unfortunately,  inflation 
in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  pushed  up 
the  poverty  line.  As  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  rising  poverty  level  and  a  static  threshold 
for  taxability,  large  numbers  of  officially 
poor  became  liable  for  federal  income  tax. 

The  1981  tax  cuts  sought  to  adjust  for  this 
kind  of  bracket  creep  at  higher  income 
levels.  But  they  failed  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  or  the  ZBA;  the  president 
and  Congress  simply  deferred  consideration 
of  the  bracket  creep  of  the  poor  to  a  later 
day. 

The  mechanics  for  raising  the  federal  tax 
threshold  are  straightforward:  increase  the 
personal  exemption  and  the  ZBA.  An  added 
grace  note  would  allow  the  deduction  for 
state  income  taxes  even  when  a  taxpayer 
claims  the  ZBA. 

But  do  not  expect  rapid  implementation 
of  these  changes.  A  major  problem,  quite 
simply,  is  cost.  Any  change  in  the  personal 
exemption  of  the  ZBA.  even  of  modest 
dollar  amounts  per  family,  involves  billions 
of  dollars  in  lost  federal  revenues.  A  Con- 
gress concerned  atwut  huge  deficits  is  un- 
likely to  incur  revenue  losses  on  t>ehalf  of 
its  silent  constituents.  Prevailing  economic 
theories  find  no  public  benefit  in  surrender- 
ing future  tax  revenues  to  poor  families. 

And  so  the  United  States  income  tax  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  levy  on  the  income  of 
the  poor,  worsening  the  condition  of  those 
least  able  to  help  support  us  all.« 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  1984 
ELECTION 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washmgton 
report  for  Wednesday.  September  7. 
1983,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Observations  on  the  1984  Election 
The   1984  presidential  election  is  under- 
way   There  is  speculation  as  to  whether 
President  Reagan  will   run  again,  but  his 
speeches    before    key    voting    groups,    his 
•summer  offensives"  seeking  to  allay  the 
fears  of  blacks,  women,  and  Hispanics.  and 
his  recent  approval  of  a  re-election  commit- 
tee suggest  that  he  is  seriously  testing  the 
political  waters  for  1984.  even  if  he  is  not 
wholly  committed  to  run  again.  Six  Demo- 
cratic   hopefuls,    making    one    appearance 
after  another  all  across  the  country,  have 
hit  their  stride  and  have  begun  to  move  at 
the  grueling  pace  required  of  presidential 
challengers.    Presidential    polls   and   straw 
votes  of  all  kinds  are  now  regularly  featured 
in  the  news  media.  A  few  observations  may 
be  in  order.  . 

The  conventional  wisdom  in  Washington 
is  that  the  President  will  run  again.  I  have 
my  doubts.  I  do  not  assume  that  he  will  run 
again.   Every  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress with  whom  I  have  spoken  is  certain 
that  he  will,  and  without  his  candidacy  it  is 
clear  that  Republicans  would  face  agonizing 
and   potentially   divisive   choices.   But   the 
President's  decision  is  personal  and  cannot 
be  easily  predicted.  At  age  72.  he  surely  does 
not  relish  another  presidential  campaign.  I 
make  no  claim  of  being  close  to  him.  but  my 
guess  is  that  the  President  has  not  made  up 
his  mind  yet.  He  certainly  could  argue  that 
he  has  turned  things  around  in  the  country 
and  that  his  policies  have  produced  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  President  can  also  see  a 
few  clouds  on  the  horizon— Central  Amer- 
ica   possible    economic   troubles,    and   the 
polls  which  show  him.  with  a  surging  econo- 
my to  boost  him.  running  only  even,  if  not 
behind,  his  principal  Democratic  rivals.  By 
no  means  can  he  look  ahead  to  1984  with 
serene  confidence. 

It  is  also  conventional  wisdom  in  Washing- 
ton that  if  the  President  runs  again,  he  will 
win  Once  more.  I  have  my  doubts.  Nothing 
in  the  polls  today  indicates  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  an  easy  time  getting  re-elect- 
ed and  I  see  no  other  basis  for  thinking 
that  he  will  win  his  reelection  bid  handily 
even  though  six  sitting  Presidents  have  suc- 
ceeded themselves  since  1900  while  only 
four  have  failed  in  the  effort.  In  fact,  he 
faces  three  serious  problems:  his  advanced 
age  the  unfairness  of  his  economic  pro- 
gram and  widespread  doubts  about  his  abil- 
ity to  conduct  foreign  policy.  The  strongest 
factor  in  his  favor  is  the  people's  belief  that 
an  economic  recovery  is  underway. 

I  am  not  predicting  who  will  be  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  but  the  rules  of  the  nomi- 
nating process  dictate  that  half  the  dele- 
gates will  be  chosen  by  the  end  of  March. 
1984.  That  gives  the  candidates  with  solid  fi- 
nancing and  good  organization  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage, and  makes  it  hard  for  the  others. 
The  Democratic  nomination  now  appears  to 
be  a  two-way  race  between  Vice  President 
Mondale  and  Senator  Glenn.  It  is  by  no 
means  Impossible  for  one  of  the  other  candl- 
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dates  to  win  the  nomination,  but  he  would 
have  to  have  some  big  breaks  to  do  it. 

The  Democratic  candidate  will  be  a  formi- 
dable contender  even  if  the  President  is  a 
candidate.  If  the  Democrats  avoid  a  divisive 
fight  for  the  nomination,  their  candidate 
will  be  stronger  still.  However,  avoiding  divi- 
sion is  a  genuine  problem  for  them.  The 
Democrats  have  six  candidates  competmg 
for  delegates,  and  they  are  members  of  the 
broad-based  party  of  large  and  disparate  in- 
terests that  the  nominee  must  bring  togeth- 
er in  order  to  win.  Reform  of  the  nominat- 
ing process  has  not  made  it  any  easier  for 
the  Democrats  to  achieve  unity,  but  if  they 
can  hold  their  groups  together,  they  will 
win.  There  are  many  more  Democrats  than 
Republicans.  Presidential  elections  are  bat- 
tles for  the  allegiance  of  loosely  attached 
Democratic  voters.  If  the  Republicans  at- 
tract enough  of  them,  as  the  President  did 
in  1980.  they  will  win.  If  they  do  not.  they 
will  lose.  The  Republican  Party  is  a  much 
more  homogeneous  group,  and  it  is  able  to 
resolve  its  internal  conflicts  more  readily. 

At  this  point  in  time,  my  impression  is 
that  the  election  will  be  hard  to  call  until 
the  final  days  of  the  campaign.  In  recent 
years,  the  voters  have  become  quite  volatile. 
People  decide  late  in  the  campaign  whether 
they  will  vote,  and  even  later  for  whom  they 
will  vote.  Ordinarily,  I  think  they  vote  on 
the  basis  of  their  personal  evaluation  of  the 
candidates,  with  issues  also  laying  an  impor- 
tant role.  In  1984.  I  expect  to  see  large  num- 
bers of  loosely  attached  DemocraU  return- 
ing to  the  Democratic  column  after  having 
broken  ranks  in  1980. 

My  sense  is  that  the  contest  for  the  south- 
em  states  will  be  critical  in  the  election. 
The  Republican  strategy  is  to  win  with  a 
combination  of  the  West  and  the  South, 
plus  a  state  or  two  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
Northeast.  The  Democrats  count  on  win- 
ning with  the  Northeast,  the  Midwest,  and  a 
solid  showing  in  the  South. 

Most  politicians  are  discussing  another 
major  factor  in  the  presidential  race:  the 
•gender  gap".  The  fact  is  that  the  polU 
show  women  disapproving  of  the  President 
in  far  greater  numbers  than  men.  My  sense 
is  that  the  gender  gap  is  real.  Its  existence 
is  explained  by  women's  rejection  of  milita- 
rism in  American  foreign  policy,  of  budget 
cuts  that  harm  the  poor,  and  of  the  Presi- 
dents  stand  on  issues  such  as  abortion  and 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  In  each  in- 
stance, women  identify  the  President  as  a 
person  who  does  not  share,  and  may  not 
even  understand,  their  point  of  view. 

A  key  to  the  election  will  be  the  "have- 
not "  American,  the  low-income  person  who 
traditionally  has  not  been  much  interested 
in  voting.  This  group  of  citizens,  which 
tends  to  be  Democratic  and  is  located  in 
•swing"  states,  made  a  difference  in  the 
1982  election.  If  they  turn  out  and  vot« 
heavily  in  1984.  the  Democrats  probably  wUl 
win  That  is  why  voter  registration  drives 
aimed  at  this  group  are  especiaUy  impor- 
tant The  economic  recovery  now  underway 
is  another  key  to  the  election.  If  it  is  broad 
and  sustained,  the  Republicans  will  gaan, 
but  if  it  is  a  "split-level"  recovery  benefit- 
ting the  rich  and  leaving  the  middle-class 
and  the  poor  in  permanent  recession,  the 
Democrats  will  gain.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HENRY 
JACKSON 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  truly  great  leader.  Senator 
Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  was  a  warm 
and  wise  man,  whose  clear  voice  and 
sound  judgment  inspired  the  deep  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  across  the  polit- 
ical spectrum.  I  personally  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  at  his  death,  and  shall 
miss  his  counsel  and  his  friendship. 
America  and  the  free  world  will  miss 
his  vision  and  dedication  to  democratic 
values;  but  his  ideas  and  example  will 
live  forever. 

Senator  Jackson's  over  40  years  of 
distinguished     service     in     Congress 
spanned  a  proud  and  enormously  chal- 
lenging  epoch    in   American   history. 
During  his  service  in  Washington,  he 
was  called  upon  to  take  a  stand  on  an 
amazing  range  of  difficult  and  momen- 
tous issues,  from  the  U.S.  participation 
in   World   War   II,   the   Yalta  agree- 
ments, the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  dawn 
of  the  cold  war,  to  the  Korean  war,  to 
the   first   manned  space   flights   and 
Neil  Armstrong's  walk  on  the  Moon,  to 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  tragic 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  social  up- 
heaval at  home,  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  and  the  Mayaguez,  to  the  cele- 
bration of  our  bicentermial,  and  the 
demise  of  detente. 

In    crises    and    triumphs.    Senator 
Jackson  was  a  leading  spokesman  for 
all  that  is  best  in  America's  traditions 
and  beliefs  in  individual   rights   and 
justice  and  freedom.  During  his  tenure 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  a  strong 
defense     and     an     assertive     foreign 
policy.  His  deep  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  engendered  the 
birth    of    the    Jackson-Vanik    amend- 
ment, to  promote  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion -from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  his- 
toric Jackson  amendment  to  the  SALT 
I  accords  charted  and  remains  a  semi- 
nal tenet  in  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 
Most  recently,  his  sponsorship  of  a  bi- 
partisan commission  on  Central  Amer- 
ica has  focused  national  attention  on 
America's     vital     interests     in     that 
region.  For  aU  this  and  more,  Scoop 
earned  the  enduring  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen. 

It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  for  a 
grateful  nation  to  honor  Henry  Jack- 
son's memory  by  designating  the 
President's  Commission  on  Central 
America  the  Jackson  Commission, 
after  the  man  who  first  conceived  and 
fought  for  its  creation.  I  have  written 
to  President  Reagan,  suggesting  this 
salute  to  a  great  and  respected  Ameri- 
can.* 


IMI 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  PRUDENT 
RESPONSE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  R£PR£SENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  recently  faced 
one  of  its  most  difficult  international 
incidents  with  the  downing  of  the 
Korean  airliner.  Unlike  Presidents  of 
the  past,  however,  Mr.  Reagan  did  not 
respond  with  rash  export  controls 
which  harmed  no  one  but  our  own  bu- 
sinessowners  and  farmers.  By  working 
with  our  allies  and  other  nations  from 
throughout  the  world,  the  President 
acted  responsibly  and  thoughtfully  in 
attempting  to  formulate  a  meaningful 
and  effective  response  to  this  latest  in- 
cident of  Soviet  savagery. 

National  Journal  columnist  Robert 
J.   Samuelson  made  some   important 
observations     in     his     most     recent 
column     regarding     the     wisdom     of 
export  controls.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing to  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  National  Journal.  Sept.  10.  1983] 
Trading  With  the  Enemt 
<By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
When  James  H.  Giffen.  a  vice  president  of 
Armco  Inc.,  testified  before  a  congressional 
committee  earlier  this  year  on  export  con- 
trols, he  ended  in  virtual  exasperation. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  testified  on  this 
subject  before  this  committee  in  1969,"  he 
said.  "After  14  years  of  submitting  testimo- 
ny ...,  I  begin  to  ask  myself.  Is  anyone  lis- 
tening?' ■■ 
Well,  maybe  somebody  is. 
The  Reagan  Administration's  response  to 
the  downing  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  jetlin- 
er notably  excluded  sweeping  economic 
sanctions.  Compare  that  with  President 
Carter's  reaction  to  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan (a  partial  grain  embargo)  or  to  the 
Reagan  Administrations  response  to  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  Poland  (an  em- 
bargo on  oil  technology). 

Americans  find  trading  with  the  enemy- 
even  when  there  isn't  a  formal  state  of 
war— illogical  and  loathsome.  But  it  is  one 
of  those  unpleasant  ambiguities  of  modem 
life  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  adapt.  The 
lesson  may  finally  be  taking. 

The  trouble  with  economic  sanctions  is 
simple.  They  don't  work.  Consider: 

The  1979  grain  embargo  did  not  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  obtaining  needed  supplies 
elsewhere.  Although  the  Soviets  may  have 
paid  higher  prices.  American  farmers  also 
suffered.  President  Reagan  used  the  embar- 
go as  a  campaign  issue  against  Carter,  and 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block  recent- 
ly signed  a  new  five-year  agreement  with 
the  Soviets. 

The  embargo  of  oil  technology  has  not 
prevented  the  Soviets  from  proceeding  with 
their  trans-Siberian  natural  gas  pipeline. 
Orders  for  pipelaying  gear  that  might  have 
gone  to  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  went  In- 
stead to  Komatsu  Ltd.  When  the  Adminis- 
tration sought  to  apply  its  export  ban  to 
foreign  firms,  other  nations  reacted  in 
horror.  Now,  many  of  the  controls  have 
been  lifted  or  modified. 

Although  the  United  SUtes  restrlcU  the 
export  of  equipment  for  making  electronic 
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•chips,"  the  Soviete  have  obtained  signifi- 
cant imports  elsewhere.  The  Semiconductor 
Equipment  and  Materials  Institute  Inc.,  a 
U.S.  trade  association,  reports  that  at  least 
60  "ion  implantation  machines"— a  critical 
machine  for  chip  making— have  been 
shipped  to  the  Eastern  bloc  and  China. 

Many  long-standing  American  assump- 
tions about  export  controls  have  been  over- 
taken by  events.  The  most  basic  is  the  belief 
that  trade  with  Communist  nations  primari- 
ly benefits  them.  Americans  believe  that 
they  have  superior  technology— and.  In  gen- 
eral, they  do— and  that  transferring  any  of 
It  to  the  Soviets  is  mostly  a  giveaway. 

Modem  technology  is  more  complicated. 
Using  it  Involves  more  than  buying  equip- 
ment. The  know-how  of  applying  it.  fixing 
it.  duplicating  it  and  assuring  quality  con- 
trol does  not  come  automatically.  These 
depend  on  a  nation's  basic  economic 
strengths:  the  quality  of  its  work  force  and 
economic  enterprises. 

Moreover,  technology  constantly  changes. 
A  dilemma  emerges.  To  prosper  and  finance 
the  next  round  of  development,  technology 
firms  need  to  export.  But  exports  spread 
technologies  elsewhere. 

The  United  SUtes  has  not  handled  this  di- 
lemma adeptly.  American  export  controls 
exceed  those  of  any  other  Westem  nation. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  na- 
tions (minus  Iceland,  plus  Japan)  partici- 
pate in  something  called  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Multilateral  Export  Con- 
trols—CoCom  for  short.  This  group  main- 
tains a  list  of  about  180  items  that  aren't 
supposed  to  be  shipped  to  Communist  na- 
tions without  prior  approval  of  the  entire 
group. 

But  U.S.  controls  are  far  stricter.  On  the 
CoCom  list,  items  are  distinguished  by  level 
of  technical  sophistication;  exports  of  some 
signal  generators,  for  example,  might  be 
permissible  and  others  not.  But  the  United 
States  requires  export  licenses  for  many 
shipments  that  fall  below  the  CoCom 
thresholds.  Moreover,  licenses  are  required 
for  shipment  to  all  countries,  not  just  Com- 
munist nations. 

The  result  is  a  system  that  is  large,  un- 
wieldy and  ineffective.  In  fiscal  1982.  the 
Commerce  Department  received  more  than 
100.000  license  requests.  Only  about  8.000 
involved  exports  to  Communist  nations.  A 
relatively  small  proportion  went  to  CoCom 
for  possible  exemption  from  export  prohibi- 
tion (1,100  for  the  United  SUtes.  700  for 
other  nations).  Most  other  licenses  were  ap- 
proved. 

The  gripe  of  American  firms  is  that  the  li- 
censing system  and  the  use  of  specific 
export  controls— for  example,  the  post-Af- 
ghanistan embargoes— have  erected  new 
barriers  to  exports.  In  some  cases,  sales  to 
Soviet  bloc  nations  are  lost.  More  impor- 
tant. U.S.  firms  argue,  these  measures  have 
the  unintended  effect  of  putting  U.S.  firms 
at  an  increasing  competitive  disadvantage  in 
sales  to  non-Communist  countries. 

Though  difficult  to  quantify,  the  effect  is 
beyond  doubt.  American  companies  and 
farmers  feel  increasingly  stigmatized  as  un- 
reliable suppliers.  As  U.S.  technological  su- 
periority has  declined,  the  licensing  require- 
ment imposes  an  increasingly  heavy  burden 
on  export  sales.  To  buyers,  it  means  added 
uncertainty  and  jeopardizes  the  flow  of 
spare  parts. 

The  growing  availability  of  high-technolo- 
gy products  also  means  that  unilateral  U.S. 
actions  are  increasingly  futile.  Paradoxical- 
ly, expansive  U.S.  efforts  to  apply  unilateral 
sanctions  may  have  impeded  effective  multi- 
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lateral  controls  by  alienating  the  Europeans 
and  hampering  CoCom  cooperation. 

The  Korean  airline  incident  may  signal  a 
shift.  FY)r  once,  the  response  seems  to  fit  the 
offense  and  gain  allied  support.  Have  broad- 
er lessons  been  absorbed?  Congress  may  pro- 
vide an  answer  when  it  considers  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  which  governs  export 
controls  and  expires  on  Sept.  30.  The  temp- 
Ution  will  be  to  tighten  controls  to  symbol- 
ize "getting  tough  ";  the  wiser  response  will 
be  to  narrow  the  controls  and  to  focus  them 
on  areas  where  direct  military  use  is  clear. 

The  frustration  of  being  unable  to  retali- 
ate forcefully  needs  to  be  kept  in  perspec- 
tive. At  best,  controls  can  only  delay  the  So- 
viets from  gaining  new  technology.  No 
nation  can  bottle  up  knowledge.  The  most 
effective  defense  lies  in  the  sluggishness  of 
the  Soviet  system  and  the  vitality  of  ours. 
In  general,  the  Soviets  have  not  innovated 
successfully  and  we  have.  The  differences 
stem  from  within— and  aren't  for  sale.* 
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THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 
REVISITED 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 


or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESEItTATrVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  conunend  the  following  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  impact  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  on  our  nation- 
al conscience  as  well  as  the  work  of 
achieving  equality  that  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  author,  Mark 
Arnold,  was  formerly  with  the  Nation- 
al Observer  and  is  now  the  editor  in 
chief  of  the  North  Shore  Weeklies  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  March  on  Washington  Revisited 
(By  Mark  Arnold) 
The  year  was  1958.  and  a  young  Negro 
minister  from  Montgomery.  Ala.,  visited  the 
small  Ohio  college  I  attended  to  lecture 
middle-class  Northern  white  students  on  the 
virtues  of  non-violent  resistance. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  I  concluded  after 
hearing  him.  was  a  man  with  a  cause  and  a 
commitment,  but  it  would  Uke  100  years  to 
reach  the  goals  he  outlined.  I  also  wondered 
if  a  modest-mannered  black  man  with  a 
Southem  drawl  could  reach  outside  his  core 
constituency  to  stir  the  conscience  of  white 
America. 

Dr.  King  did.  ultimately,  stir  white  Ameri- 
ca's conscience.  The  moment  came  exactly 
20  years  ago  today,  when  more  than  200.000 
people,  white  as  well  as  non-white,  gathered 
under  a  broiling  sun  at  the  Lincoln  Memori- 
al in  Washington  for  the  largest  civil  rights 
demonstration  in  U.S.  history. 

The  power  of  Dr.  King's  message— a  mes- 
sage of  simple  justice  delivered  with  historic 
eloquence— legitimized  the  Negro  struggle 
for  equality  in  the  minds  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. "I  have  a  dream. "  said  Dr.  King  on 
August  28.  1963.  and  on  that  day.  white 
America  finally  accepted  the  black  man's 
right  to  share  in  the  American  dream. 

This  weekend,  the  march  of  20  years  ago 
is  being  repeated  in  Washington,  minus,  of 
course.  Dr.  King.  The  goals,  now  as  then, 
are  jobs  and  justice,  but  in  the  years  since 


his  death  In  1968,  no  one  has  emerged  with 
Dr.  King's  ability  to  dramatize  the  cause 
and  re-awaken  the  nation's  conscience. 

The  assassin  who  cut  him  down  in  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  secured  Dr.  King's  place  in  his- 
tory but  he  also  made  it  easier  for  the 
nation  to  ignore  problems  of  inequality  and 
injustice. 

In  some  ways,  things  are  better  now.  The 
elaborate  legal  structure  that  supported  dis- 
crimination has  crumbled.  Probably  a 
higher  proportion  of  nonwhltes  are  receiv- 
ing a  good  education  than  ever  before.  Edu- 
cated nonwhites  are  finding  better  jobs; 
some  are  buying  homes  in  white  areas— 
though  few  on  our  own  North  Shore— and 
being  accepted  without  Incident. 

While  court-ordered  busing  for  racial  bal- 
ance has  not  achieved  Its  educational  objec- 
tive—a better  education  for  both  races— one- 
way voluntary  busing,  as  exemplified  In  the 
METCO  program  locally,  is  well-esUblished. 
And  some  of  the  federal  aid  that  has  gone 
Into  slum  schools  has  indeed  given  minority 
youths  a  head  start  in  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  poverty  In  America  re- 
mains a  national  scandal— one  that  receives 
less  and  less  attention  each  year.  A  new 
Census  Bureau  report  entitled.  "America's 
Black  Population:  1970  to  1982."  shows  the 
number  of  blacks  below  the  poverty  line 
grew  by  12  percent  during  the  period. 
Almost  one  out  of  every  two  black  teen- 
agers was  unemployed  in  1982.  Income  of 
black  families  lags  further  behind  that  of 
white  families  than  it  did  in  1970. 

The  major  bright  spot  concerns  black 
married  couples.  Their  Income  is  growing 
faster  than  that  of  white  married  couples- 
starting,  to  be  sure,  from  a  base  30  percent 
lower.  Countering  that  is  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  black  families 
headed  by  women;  more  than  40  percent  of 
all  black  families  have  a  woman  head  of 
household,  compared  with  32  percent  in 
1970  and  such  families  are  often  among  the 
poorest. 

Overt  discrimination  has  ended;  subtle  dis- 
crimination remains.  Instead  of  answers, 
we're  left  with  questions:  What  does  equali- 
ty mean?  Sure,  most  everyone  believes  in 
equality  of  opportunity,  but  how  is  it  to  be 
measured— by  equality  of  results?  What 
debt  does  the  present  generation  bear  for 
the  legacy  of  past  discrimination?  Are  color- 
blind policies— In  employment,  in  college  ad- 
missions, lor  example— fair  or  is  affirmative 
action,  including  establishment  of  quota  sys- 
tems or  minority  enrollment  goals,  called 
for?  And  are  such  special  efforts,  smacking 
of  what  critics  call  reverse  discrimination, 
legal? 

Congress  next  month  Is  expected  to  give 
final  approval  to  legislation  making  Dr. 
King's  birthday  of  Jan.  15  a  federal  holiday. 
It's  an  honor  not  accorded  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln or  Thomas  Jefferson.  President  Reagan 
Is  opposed,  but  only  for  financial  reasons, 
the  White  House  says:  It  would  cost  $18  mil- 
lion a  year  to  give  federal  employees  an- 
other holiday. 
Whether  or  not  Dr.  King  is  honored  by  a 

national  holiday  is  less  Important  than  that 

the  values  he  personified  continue  to  grow 

and  take  hold.  Martin  Luther  King  made 

equality  respectable— by  the  example  of  his 

leadership,  the  power  of  his  rhetoric,  the 

simplicity  of  his  dream. 
Translating  that  dream  Into  reality  will 

take  another  kind  of  leader— one  who  can 

mobilize  voters  at  the  polls.* 
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NATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
FACILITIES  WEEK 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  designate  the  week  Sep- 
tember 25.  1983,  through  October  1, 
1983,  as  National  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
cilities Week.  The  week  would  be  used 
to  commemorate  the  efforts  of  the 
more  than  4,000  locally  based  rehabili- 
tation facilities  throughout  the 
Nation, 

Our  local  rehabilitation  centers  help 
to  increase  physical  capabilities,  as 
well  as  mental  attitudes  of  self-worth 
and  self-esteem  for  the  over  35  million 
disabled  Americans  so  they  may  lead 
independent  lives.  Those  disabled  per- 
sons who  become  employed,  thus  tax- 
paying  citizens,  stimulate  our  economy 
in  terms  of  productivity.  Furthermore, 
the  centers  offer  guidance  and  support 
for  the  over  1  million  additional  Amer- 
icans who  become  disabled  each  year 
due  to  chronic  disease,  birth  defects  or 
traumatic  injury. 

Because  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
trained  professionals  are  able  to  make 
possible  individual  progress  among  the 
disabled,  which  then  becomes  evident 
to  all  Americans.  The  human  potential 
remains  strong  for  the  disabled  as  long 
as  Congress  continues  to  recognize  its 
financial  responsibility  on  behalf  of 
rehabilitation  programs.  It  is  increas- 
ingly important  that  America  focus 
much  attention  and  lend  support 
toward  all  its  resources.  By  expressing 
sincere  gratitude,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  week  will  bring  deserving  recogni- 
tion to  the  dedicated  workers  of  the 
local  rehabilitation  facilities  and  dis- 
abled Americans  themselves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.* 


SYRIAN  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
LEBANON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter  for  August  1983  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Syrian  Withdrawal  Prom  Lebanon 

The  major  question  before  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East  this  summer  is 
how  to  encourage  Syria  to  withdraw  Its 
troops  from  Lebanon. 

Senior  American  diplomats  in  the  Middle 
East  have  been  huddling  in  Washington 
much  of  this  summer.  They  are  trying  to 
devise  a  strategy  to  achieve  Lebanese-Syrian 
accord  on  the  withdrawal  of  Syrian,  other 
Arab,  and  Iranian  troops  now  sUtioned  In 
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the  Blqa  Valley  and  northern  Lebanon.  This 
wUl  be  a  difficult  task.  The  line  dividing  di- 
plomacy from  violence  in  Lebanon  will  be  a 
fine  one  In  the  coming  months.  It  may  be 
crossed  at  times,  but  we  must  work  to  see 
that  negotiations  dominate  the  agenda. 

Ambassador  McFarland's  mission  must 
take  account  of  several  factors.  Syria  may 
not  have  closed  the  door  on  an  accord  with 
Lebanon  or  on  talks  with  the  United  SUtes, 
but  the  American-Syrian  relationship  hangs 
by  a  thread.  We  will  have  to  summon  all  our 
diplomatic  skill  In  order  to  promote  a  with- 
drawal of  troops  In  the  uncertain  environ- 
ment that  surrounds  a  strained  relationship. 
We  must  accept  that  the  critical  issue  for 
President  Assad  is  political  survival.  History 
shows  that  the  Arabs  themselves  can  mis- 
read events  In  Damascus,  so  we  should  be 
cautious  in  taking  the  advice  of  Syria's 
fellow  Arabs.  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  and 
Jordan  too  often  have  confused  their  hopes 
for  Syria  with  the  realities  there.  The 
United  SUtes  has  also  misjudged  Syria.  A 
year  ago,  American  officials  were  saying 
that  all  foreign  troops  could  be  out  of  Leba- 
non by  the  end  of  1982.  We  were  wrong. 

Other  factors  are  Important  to  American 
diplomatic  strategy  in  the  area.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Soviets  in  Syria  has  grown  since 
the  late  1970's.  The  use  of  Eastern  Bloc  In- 
telligence to  root  out  Syrian  political  oppo- 
sition and  the  large  Soviet  military  resupply 
effort  of  last  summer  reveal  a  Soviet  desire 
to  get  back  onto  the  Middle  East  stage.  We 
also  face  major  psychological  barriers.  In- 
volvement of  Syria  In  the  peace  process  In 
Lebanon  will  make  the  Israelis  nervous  be- 
cause of  their  suspicions  of  Syria.  For  Its 
part,  Syria  Is  the  least  willing  of  tUl  Arab  na- 
tions to  contemplate  direct  dealings  with 
Israel.  Finally,  we  will  have  to  see  Syria  as 
the  gatekeeper  In  the  areas  of  Lebanon  It 
occupies.  With  Chairman  Arafat's  power 
fading,  Syria  controls  much  of  the  PLO  and 
will  usher  that  group  out  of  Lebanon  only 
when  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

The  goal  of  our  diplomacy  In  Lebanon  Is  a 
political  reorientation  of  that  nation  toward 
a  neutrality  which  depends  on  sUble  rela- 
tions with  Ite  more  powerful  neighbors. 
Thus,  a  successful  diplomatic  strategy  con- 
Uins  several  elements. 

The  first  element  Is  support  of  Syria  as  a 
state.  Despite  all  our  problems  with  Syria, 
we  know  that  It  Is  a  key  state  In  the  region. 
We  ignore  that  fact  at  our  own  peril.  Syria's 
independence,  its  legitimate  role  In  the 
region,  and  its  political  and  economic  devel- 
opment are  unequivocal  interests  of  ours. 
We  should  say  so. 

Recognition  of  Syria's  security  interest  In 
Lebanon  Is  the  second  element.  Unlike 
other  Arab  states.  Syria  has  a  legitimate  se- 
curity interest  In  Lebanon.  It  must  be  part 
of  any  negotiations.  Syria  wants  to  be  as- 
sured that  Lebanon  will  not  be  used  by  its 
opponents  In  the  Arab  world,  by  Its  own 
exiles,  or  by  the  Israelis  as  a  base  of  military 
operations.  Aspects  of  the  Israeli-Lebanese 
agreement  which  allow  for  Israeli  access  to 
southem  Lebanon  trouble  President  Assad 
since  Damascus  Is  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
area.  With  his  political  survival  in  doubt,  he 
looks  to  us  to  recognize  this  security  inter- 
est. 

A  third  element  involves  action  to  create 
an  environment  In  which  It  Is  clear  to  Syria 
that  Its  Interests  will  be  served  by  leaving 
Lebanon.  Lebanon  can  formally  ask  Syria  to 
leave,  and  through  other,  actions  can  pres- 
sure Syria  to  modify  its  stance.  Because  of 
the  Israeli  presence  near  the  Syrian  capital 
of  Damacus.  Israel  can  send  the  message 
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that  withdrawal  makes  sense  for  both  coun- 
tries. All  Interested  parties  can  support  the 
Lebanese  government  and  thereby  show 
Syria  that  its  effort  against  Lebanon  are  not 
weakening  Lebanon,  but  are  strengthening 
the  resolve  of  Lebanon  and  its  friends,  espe- 
cially the  U.S. 

Enlistment  of  outside  support  for  diplo- 
macy is  tne  fourth  element.  Western 
Europe  is  Syria's  largest  trading  partner. 
The  task  of  dislodging  Syria  from  Lebanon 
also  has  an  Arab  dimension.  Saudi  Arabia's 
help  is  particularly  important,  and  that 
nation  has  leverage  because  it  gives  Syria 
billions  of  dollars  in  aid.  However.  Saudi 
Arabia's  preference  for  quiet  diplomacy  sug- 
gests that  its  involvement  will  not  be  deci- 
sive. 

The  fifth  element  is  expression  of  interest 
in  a  comprehensive  peace.  Syria  cannot  be 
engaged  in  the  general  peace  process  until 
the  issue  of  the  Golan  Heights  is  addressed, 
but  resolution  of  this  issue  will  have  to 
await  direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Syria.  For  purposes  of  our  diplomacy  in 
Lebanon,  it  may  be  useful  to  restate  our 
longstanding  policy  that  a  comprehensive 
peace  include  an  Israeli-Syrian  p)eace  and  a 
settlement  of  the  Golan  Heights  issue.  In 
this  process,  we  should  adhere  to  United  Na- 
tions Resolution  242  and  the  Camp  David 
Accords  without  giving  our  version  of  an  Is- 
raeli-Syrian settlement.  To  do  so  would 
strain  American-Israeli  relations. 

Constructive  interaction  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  final  element.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  interests  in  Arab  groups  with  in- 
terests in  Lebanon,  but  it  has  few  interests 
in  Lebanon  itself.  Lebanon  sees  little  room 
for  Soviet  efforts.  Israel  distrusts  Soviet  mo- 
tives. Syria  may  not  feel  comfortable  in  the 
Soviet  embrace.  We  should  consult  freely 
with  the  Soviets,  but  allow  their  friends  in 
the  region  to  judge  the  value  of  their  in- 
volvement. Since  last  fall,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  backed  the  peace  process. 

As  we  press  on  with  the  pieace  process  in 
Lebanon,  we  should  not  expect  quick  re- 
sults. The  road  ahead  is  filled  with  obsta- 
cles. A  careful  diplomatic  initiative  can  sur- 
mount them.  Formulating  and  executing 
this  initiative  are  the  primary  tasks  of  our 
Middle  East  policy  today.* 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OR- 
DINATION OF  REV.  JAMES 
BENISH.  ORDER  OP  FRIARS 
MINOR  CONVENTUAL 


IMI 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  August  28,  Rev.  James  M. 
Benish,  Order  of  Friars  Minor  Conven- 
tual celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
This  event  was  commemorated  by  the 
celebration  of  mass  at  noon  aind.  im- 
mediately thereafter,  by  a  dinner 
hosted  by  his  many  friends. 

Father  James  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Benish  of  Plains. 
He  was  educated  at  Sacred  Heart 
Slovak  School,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  at 
Mount  St.  Francis  Minor  Seminary, 
Floyd  Knobs,  Ind.  He  entered  the  no- 
vitiate of  the  Conventional   Francis- 
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cans  on  August  7,  1928  at  Syracuse. 
N.Y. 

Father  James  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  St.  Anthony  on  the 
Hudson,  Major  Seminary,  Rensselaer, 
N.Y.  He  completed  his  theological 
studies  at  St.  Bonaventure  Friary, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  professed  on 
August  7.  1931,  and  was  ordained  at 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Cathe- 
dral, Albany,  N.Y.,  by  the  late  Most 
Reverend  Edmund  Gibbons,  D.D.,  on 
June  10.  1933. 

Father  James  has  served  in  numer- 
ous assignments  and  has  spent  most  of 
his  priestly  years  in  parishes  and  mis- 
sions of  Slovak  denominations.  He  has 
been  a  confessoi ,  counselor,  and  friend 
to  many  of  the  elderly  of  the  Slovak 
people,  especially  those  who  are  con- 
fined to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
He  is  presently  assigned  to  the  Parish 
of  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  Schenecta- 
dy, N.Y. 

Sunday.  August  28,  was  a  memorable 
day  in  the  Slovak  community  as  his 
family  and  many  friends  celebrated 
with  Rev.  James  M.  Benish,  Order  of 
Friars  Minor  Conventual,  a  golden  ju- 
bilee of  service  to  God  and  man.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  share  in  this  occasion 
and  to  congratulate  Father  James  as  it 
is  my  pleasure,  today,  to  share  this 
happy  event  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  MANUEL 
ALVERNAZ 


SALUTE  TO  FIRE  CHIEF  DONALD 
A.  SMOTHERS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  a 
very  special  constituent  of  mine  from 
Walbridge,  Ohio.  For  the  past  40 
years.  Chief  Donald  A.  Smothers  of 
the  Walbridge-Lake  Township  Fire 
Department  has  unselfishly,  and  with 
the  utmost  dedication,  served  the  com- 
munities of  Lake  Township  and  Wood 
County. 

The  valuable  service  of  Chief 
Smothers  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  our 
communities.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Chief 
Smothers  that  he  is  being  honored  in 
a  grand  event  organized  by  the  people 
who  know  him  the  best— his  family 
and  his  colleagues.  We,  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
gratulate Chief  Donald  Smothers  and 
thank  him  for  setting  such  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  citizenship  and  community 
leadership.* 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  the  San  Leandro  Boys' 
Club  will  honor  Msgr.  Manuel  Alver- 
naz  for  his  dedicated  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  club. 

In  1946,  a  small  group  of  local  citi- 
zens got  together  with  Monsignor  Al- 
vemaz.  priest  at  St.  Leander's  Church, 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  club  for 
boys  in  San  Leandro. 

Father  Alvernaz.  in  September  1945. 
offered  the  use  of  St.  Joseph's  Hall  for 
the  first  Boys'  Club  facility.  The  San 
Leandro  Boys'  Club,  with  a  member- 
ship of  385,  was  accepted  as  a  charter 
of  the  Boys'  Club  of  America,  a  na- 
tional organization  then  headed  by 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover.  The 
San  Leandro  club  membership  has 
grown  significantly  over  the  years  and 
has  expanded  to  surrounding  cities  to 
serve  youth. 

The  new  modem  facility  in  San 
Leandro  was  dedicated  on  November 
22.  1966.  The  growth  and  success  of 
the  San  Leandro  Boys'  Club  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the 
commitment  and  leadership  of  Monsi- 
gnor Alvernaz.  He  saw  the  need  for  a 
recreational  organization  that  would 
offer  companionship  and  enrichment 
to  boys  in  his  community.  Through 
Monsignor  Alvernaz'  efforts,  the  San 
Leandro  Boys'  Club  has  become  a 
meaningful  experience  for  the  youth 
it  serves.  I  join  in  honoring  Monsignor 
Alvernaz  for  his  contributions.* 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  sadness  and  a  profound 
sense  of  loss  that  we  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  He 
was  a  plain-spoken  man  whose  com- 
passion, integrity,  and  steadfast  dedi- 
cation to  his  responsibilities  as  a  legis- 
lator served  the  broad  interests  of  the 
American  people  well  throughout  his 
distinguished  career  in  the  Congress. 

He  leaves  behind  two  distinctive  yet 
plainly  appropriate  monuments  to  his 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  men.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
array  of  significant  and  important 
statutory  provisions  on  freedom  of 
emigration,  national  security,  energy, 
and  environment  of  which  he  was  the 
guiding  spirit.  Second,  he  has  left  us 
the  very  considerable  light  of  his  ex- 
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ample  to  help  guide  our  footsteps 
along  the  often  daimting  and  arduous 
paths  of  duty  which  democracy  re- 
quires of  us.  As  the  Washington  Post 
so  appropriately  editorialized,  "He 
leaves  behind  an  example  of  honora- 
ble and  effective  public  service,  re- 
sponsive to  events  but  informed  by 
conviction  and  steadiness  of  purpose." 

President  John  Kennedy  once  enim- 
ciated  four  questions  by  which  the 
"high  court  of  history"  would  eventu- 
ally judge  each  of  us  for  our  conduct 
in  public  office.  "P^rst.  were  we  truly 
men  of  courage?  Second,  were  we  truly 
men  of  judgment?  Third,  were  we 
truly  men  of  integrity?  Finally,  were 
we  truly  men  of  dedication?"  Henry 
Jackson's  career,  and  indeed  his  life, 
was  a  straightforward  and  eloquent  af- 
firmative to  each  of  those  fundamen- 
tal questions. 

All  of  us.  in  the  executive  branch  as 
well  as  the  Congress,  who  had  the  pri- 
vilage  of  working  with  Henry  Jackson 
and  the  benefit  of  his  vision  and  his 
candid  and  thoughtful  approach  to 
the  important  problems  of  our  time, 
were  enriched  by  that  experience.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed.* 


DEDICATED  NURSES  AT 
NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  tragedies  in  life  that  parallel  the 
news  that  someone  you  love  has 
cancer.  That  happened  to  me  1  year 
ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  doctors 
told  us  that  my  wife,  Addie.  had  lym- 
phoma. Where  does  one  turn  for  help 
when  this  dread  disease  strikes?  One 
feels  so  helpless. 

Fortunately,  our  inquiries  brought 
me  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to 
an  old  friend  Dr.  John  Doppman  and 
to  his  associate.  Dr.  Robert  Ozols. 
They  hospitalized  Addie  and  the 
brutal  period  of  chemotherapy  began. 

I  had  always  supported  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  but  that  was  very  much  in  the 
abstract,  from  reading  articles  and  ap- 
propriations justifications.  Now  we 
were  to  learn  at  first  hand  why  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  was  created 
and  what  it  did  for  its  patients  and  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  say  enough 
about  the  competent  and  sympathetic 
treatment  Addie  received  from  NIC's 
personnel.  There's  such  a  large  patient 
load  that  I  wondered  frequently  how 
this  small  band  of  therapists  could 
deal  with  their  enormous  problems. 
They  did  so  courteously,  cheerfully, 
ably,  and  thoroughly.  They  really 
work  hard. 

All  the  nurses  who  work  in  the  clin- 
ics are  so  good.  I  want  particularly  to 
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pay  tribute  to  the  young  nurse.  Mary 
Grace  Tighe.  who  was  assigned  to 
Addie  and  who  did  so  much  to  bring 
her  through  to  recovery.  I  do  not 
think  Addie  was  a  special  patient  for 
her  because  she  considers  aU  her  pa- 
tients as  special— and  treats  them  as 
such— but  Mary  Grace  was  and  is  a 
very  special  person  and  a  very  special 
nurse.  She  is  an  optimist  where  opti- 
mism is  so  important.  She  is  warm  and 
sympathetic  where  those  qualities  are 
needed  to  fight  the  despair  and  defeat 
that  cancer  brings  to  its  victims.  She  is 
competent,  conscientious,  and  pains- 
taking in  providing  the  treatments 
that  may  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  She  is  love  personified. 
I  want  to  say  "Thank  you"  to  Mary 
Grace  for  Addie  and  me  for  doing  so 
much  and  so  well  in  bringing  Addie 
through  her  most  difficult  trial.  She 
must  take  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  her  work— but  I  want  her  to  know 
she  will  always  be  someone  special  to 
us. 

Mary   Grace   recently   received   the 
cherished  award  as  Nurse  of  the  Year. 
Her  exemplary  traits  of  character  are 
described  in  the  article  which  I  attach 
to  my  remarks  entitled  "Nursing  De- 
partment Presents  Annual  Awards." 
Nursing  Department  Presents  Annual 
Awards 
(By  Charlotte  Armstrong) 
The  presentation  of  awards  to  three  CC 
nurses  opened  the  9th  Annual  Nursing  Re- 
search Symposium  sponsored  May  5  by  the 
CC    Nursing    Department.    Awardees    then 
joined  the  audience  of  CC  nursing  staff  and 
visiting  nurses  in  listening  to  the  lectures  of 
distinguished  keynote  speakers  Barbara  Ste- 
vens. R.N.,  Ph.D.,  and  Phyllis  B.  Kritek, 
R.N.,  Ph.D. 

Honored  by  the  CC  Nursing  Department 
were  Mary  Grace  Tighe,  who  received  the 
Nurse  of  the  Year  Award;  Susan  Fisher  who 
received  the  Nurse  Research  Award;  and 
Dan  Sands,  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Nurse  Award.  Rena  Murtha,  R.N.,  CC  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Nursing,  presented  the 
awards. 

The  Nurse  of  the  Year  Award  is  presented 
in  recognition  of  exemplary  practice  in  the 
care  of  patients  in  a  research  environment. 
Ms.  Tighe  is  a  primary  nurse  whose  field  is 
ambulatory  care  of  medical  oncology  pa- 
tients. She  has  taught  chemotherapy 
courses  for  nurses,  represented  nursing  in 
interdisciplinary  programs  for  medical  on- 
cology patients  and  has  acted  for  six  weeks 
as  head  nurse  on  her  unit  in  the  absence  of 
a  permanent  head  nurse.  Ms.  Tighe  "has 
demonstrated  excellence  in  practice  and 
leadership  in  the  coordination  and  direction 
of  patient  care  and  nursing  activities  ."• 


WE  ALL  WILL  MISS  MSGR. 
CLEMENT  KERN 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  late  Msgr.  Clement  Kern 
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of  Detroit,  who  had  been  a  theological 
and  sociological  hero  of  mine  for  many 
years.  Having  read  the  reflections  by 
Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins  of  Catholic 
University  of  America,  who  also  has 
contributed  so  much  to  social  justice.  I 
felt  that  no  greater  tribute  to  Monsi- 
gnor Kem  could  be  expressed.  I  am 
sharing  with  my  colleagues  the  words 
of  Monsignor  Higgins: 

"Clem  Kkrn  Was  a  Grkat  Priest" 
Msgr.  Clement  Kem,  a  priest  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Detroit  and  one  of  the  unsung 
heroes  of  the  Catholic  social  action  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  died  last  week  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  as  the  result  of  an 
automobile  accident.  The  most  beloved 
clergy-man  in  Detroit  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  people 
of  all  faiths,  rich  and  poor  alike,  in  that  eco- 
nomically troubled  city. 

Msgr.  Kem  was  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
integrated  Christians  I  have  ever  met.  To 
begin  with,  he  was  a  deeply  spiritual  and 
profoundly  prayerful  priest  with  an  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  confidence  in  the  goodness 
and  providence  of  God.  At  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  he  was  complet«ly 
unflapable.  In  the  40-odd  years  that  I  knew 
him,  I  never  once  saw  him  out  of  sorts  or 
out  of  patience.  His  rectory  at  Most  Holy 
Trinity  parish  on  the  edge  of  the  downtown 
business  area  of  Detroit  was  frequently  a 
madhouse,  a  magnet-like  haven  for  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  with  problems  that 
they  thought  only  Father  Clem  could  help 
them  resolve.  St.  John  Bosco  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  educator  to  make  a  virtue  out 
of  noise  in  the  classroom  and  the  workshop. 
For  his  own  part,  Clem  Kem  made  a  virtue 
out  of  confusion.  On  any  given  day  his  rec- 
tory was  as  hectic  and  as  confused  as  Grand 
Central  Station  on  the  eve  of  a  national  hol- 
iday. But  Clem  took  it  all  in  stride,  with 
great  respect  for  the  dignity  of  each  of  his 
importunate  callers.  He  could  be  as  calm  a£ 
a  cucumber  in  the  midst  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
order and  confusion  that  would  have  un- 
nerved the  average  person. 

Always  full  of  good  cheer.  Clem  spent  his 
entire  lifetime,  as  the  Gospel  puts  it.  rejoic- 
ing with  those  who  rejoice  and  weeping  with 
those  who  weep.  Long  before  the  phrase 
came  into  our  language,  he  had  a  preferen- 
tial option  for  the  poor,  the  poorest  of  the 
poor— for  the  derelicts  on  nearby  Skid  Row. 
for  prisoners  and  ex-convicts,  for  abandoned 
mothers  and  children,  for  the  victims  of 
racial  or  ethnic  discrimination,  for  the  men- 
tally or  physically  ill,  in  short,  for  all  the 
lame,  the  blind  and  the  halt.  At  the  same 
time,  though  not  a  respecter  of  persons,  he 
moved  comfortably  and  with  great  good 
feeling  among  the  rich  and  the  powerful  in 
the  Detroit  Establishment.  He  counseled 
with  them,  as  he  did  with  the  poor,  about 
their  personal,  family,  and  professional 
problems.  Moreover,  without  fawning  on 
them,  he  quietly  persuaded  them  to  share 
their  abundance  with  the  poor  and  helped 
them  to  understand  the  broader  social  im- 
plications of  the  Gospel.  They  vied  with  one 
another  to  support  his  multiple  and  highly 
imaginative  social  welfare  and  antipoverty 
projects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  pillars 
of  Detroit  society  will  moum  his  passing 
every  bit  as  much  as  his  nameless  friends  on 
Skid  Row.  He  treated  them  all  the  same. 
That  is  to  say,  he  was  literally  all  things  to 
all  men  and  women. 

Unlike  many  others  with  a  highly  person- 
alized concern  for  the  spiritual  and  material 
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needs  of  individual  men  and  women,  both 
rich  and  poor.  Clem  never  lost  sight  of  the 
big  picture.  Early  on  in  his  priesthood,  he 
came  to  realize  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
feed  and  clothe  needy  individuals,  not 
enough  to  put  band-aids  on  the  socio-eco- 
nomic sores  of  urban  America.  Specifically, 
he  clearly  recognized  the  need  for  a  strong 
trade  union  movement  in  a  highly  industri- 
alized city  such  as  Detroit  and  did  as  much 
as  any  other  single  individual  outside  the 
movement  to  help  the  workers  of  Detroit 
get  organized.  He  was  the  best  friend  that 
the  autoworlters  and  their  union,  the  UAW. 
have  ever  had.  Though  by  nature  a  disarm 
Ingly  modest,  low-key.  and  soft-spoken 
person,  he  was  never  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  controversial  labor-manage- 
ment issues  and  could  be  as  tough  as  nails, 
though  gently  and  humorously  so.  when  the 
going  got  rough.  Through  it  all.  however,  he 
retained  the  resi>ect  and  friendship  of  top 
management  representatives  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry and  was  instrumental  more  than 
once  in  bringing  them  together  informally 
with  their  union  counterparts  in  joint  labor- 
management  and  conwnunity  projects. 

Following  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago 
as  pastor  of  Most  Holy  Trinity  parish.  Clem 
joined  the  faculty  of  St.  Johns  Provincial 
Seminary  in  suburban  Detroit  as  pastor-in- 
residence.  Prom  all  accounts,  he  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  seminarians.  I  envy 
them.  They  are  fortunate  to  have  enjoyed 
his  company  and  to  have  profited  from  his 
wise  counsel  in  his  declining  years. 

Because  of  his  long  association  with  the 
auto  workers,  it  was  altogether  fitting  that 
Clem's  last  major  public  appearance  should 
have  been  at  the  union's  national  conven- 
tion in  Dallas.  Texas  just  a  few  months  ago. 
I  was  with  him  there  for  a  week  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  how  warmly  he  was  received 
by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  UAW. 
They  greeted  him  with  deep  affection  as  a 
revered  member  of  the  family,  little  know- 
ing at  the  time  that  they  were  saying  good- 
bye to  him  forever. 

Clem  Kem  was  a  great  priest,  one  in  a 
mUlion.  We  are  going  to  miss  him  very 
much.  May  he  rest  in  peace.* 


JAPANS  UNFAIR  IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 


IMI 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  George  Shultz,  has 
recently  approached  Japanese  officials 
and  presented  them  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  relax  that  nation's  continued 
import  restrictions  on  agricultural 
products  and  in  other  areas,  in  return 
for  the  administration's  continued  op- 
position to  protectionist  legislation  in 
the  Congress.  The  Secretary  has 
pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  that,  al- 
though no  seriously  damaging  protec- 
tionist legislation  has  yet  passed  the 
Congress,  continued  strict  limits  on 
the  importation  of  U.S.  goods,  particu- 
larly agricultural  products,  by  that 
country  may  result  In  the  adoption  of 
protectionist  legislation  as  the  trade 
deficit  continues  to  grow  worse,  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  remains 
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high,    and    next    year's    elections    get 
closer. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary's 
offer,  as  well  as  his  observations  on 
the  possibility  of  a  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  trade  relations  between  our 
two  nations,  will  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Japanese.  They  must 
realize  that  they  could  make  a  great 
contribution  to  improved  relations  at 
this  crucial  time  in  history  by  a  liber- 
alization of  these  unfair  import  re- 
strictions. They  must  also  realize  the 
potential  for  serious  retaliation  exists, 
if  progress  on  this  matter  is  not  made 
soon. 

The  Washington  Post  of  September 
6  published  an  editorial  relating  to 
this  important  issue,  and  I  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  been  out  of  town.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Secretary  Shultz'  Bargain 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  pro- 
posed a  bargain  with  Japan  the  other  day— 
and  the  right  kind  of  a  bargain.  It's  time  for 
Japan  to  open  its  markets  wider,  particular- 
ly for  agricultural  products  and  in  govern- 
ment procurement.  In  anticipation  of  great- 
er access  for  American  products,  as  Mr. 
Shultz  put  it.  the  Reagan  administration 
will  continue  to  oppose  the  protectionist  leg- 
islation now  before  Congress. 

Japan's  barriers  to  imports  are  more  im- 
portant as  politics  than  as  economics.  The 
difficulties  in  exporting  certain  categories 
of  goods  to  Japan  have  become  an  issue 
almost  to  the  point  of  obsession  with  several 
American  industries.  But  the  potential  vol- 
umes of  sales  there  are  not  large  enough,  by 
any  reasonable  estimate,  to  make  any  great 
difference  in  the  balance  of  trade  or  to  the 
Japanese  econony  as  a  whole. 

These  barriers  are  mostly  traditions  inher- 
ited from  a  time  when  Japan  was  less  rich 
and  a  good  deal  less  self-confident.  Probably 
the  least  defensible  of  the  agricultural  poli- 
cies is  the  one  that  keeps  imports  of  meat 
down  to  a  trickle  and  holds  prices  in  Japan 
outrageously  high.  Among  other  things,  it's 
an  unjustifiable  burden  on  Japanese  con- 
sumers. 

Japanese  government  procurement  policy 
attracts  attention  because  the  issue  here  is 
chiefly  high-technology  equipment  for  the 
national  telecommunications  system.  In  the 
past.  Japan  kept  most  of  this  field  closed  to 
foreigners  to  keep  its  own  manufacturers 
from  being  suffocated  by  the  overwhelming- 
ly strong  American  companies.  But  the  Jap- 
anese industry  is  no  longer  an  infant. 

The  Reagan  administration  and,  for  that 
matter.  Congress  have  done  pretty  well  on 
balance  in  the  endless  struggle  to  keep  the 
American  market  open  to  all  comers.  The 
administration  has  made  compromises,  but 
some  were  hardly  avoidable  and  most  have 
been  temporary.  Congress  has  done  a  lot  of 
shouting  and  ritual  sword-waving,  but  most 
members  are  well  aware  of  the  damage  that 
protectionist  legislation  inflicts.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  very  possible  that  moods  can 
change  over  the  coming  year  as  American 
trade  deficits  get  worse,  unemployment 
stays  high  and  elections  get  closer. 

That  is  the  prospect  that  concerns  Mr. 
Shultz  as  well  as  a  good  many  other  people 
in  Washington.  And  that  is  why  Bdr.  Shultz 
proposed  his  bargain  to  the  Japanese.  He  is 
aware  that,  under  Prime  Minister  Yasuhlro 
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Nakasone.  Japan  is  enjoying  stronger  and 
more  decisive  government  than  it  has  had 
for  many  years.  One  of  the  attributes  of  a 
competent  government  is  that  it  does  not 
allow  third-rate  issues  like  beef  and  elec- 
tronic switching  gear  to  become  intractable, 
inflammatory  and  disruptive.* 


FLIGHT  007  AND  THE  MX 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  atrocity  exhibited  in  the  de- 
struction of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  deserves  international  condemna- 
tion and  coimtermeasures.  It  does  not. 
however,  justify  the  need  for  the  MX 
missile.  The  arguments  against  the 
MX  cannot  be  dismissed.  In  fact,  as 
Tom  Wicker  clearly  explains  in  the 
following  op-ed  piece  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  terrible 
downing  of  the  Korean  airliner  fur- 
ther demonstrates  the  dangers  of  MX 
deployment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  Mr.  Wicker's  mes- 
sage. His  article  follows: 

PUGHT  7  AND  THE  MX 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Right-wing  hawks  are  calling  President 
Reagan,  once  one  of  their  own,  "pusillani- 
mous" (from  the  Latin  pusillui.  meaning 
"very  small,"  and  animus,  meaning  "soul") 
in  his  response  to  the  destruction  of  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  7  by  a  Soviet  fighter  plane. 

But  if  Mr.  Reagan  is  successful  in  his  cal- 
culated attempt  to  capitalize  on  this  Soviet 
atrocity  to  win  Congressional  approval  for 
the  MX  missile  system,  he  will  in  fact  be 
able  to  aim  at  the  Soviet  Union  what  its  par- 
anoically  suspicious  leaders  are  sure  to 
regard  as  a  first-strike  weapon.  That's  not 
pusillanimous  ("marked  by  contemptible  ti- 
midity"); it's  reckless  to  the  point  of  irre- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Reagan  not  only  cited  the  Korean  air- 
liner and  its  269  lost  passengers  as  a  reason 
why  the  MX  should  be  built;  in  his  emotion- 
al TV  address,  he  also  invoked  the  name  of 
the  late  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  an  MX  pro- 
ponent who  died  the  day  after  flight  7  was 
shot  down.  These  tactics  flow  from  the 
growing  difficulty  the  President  faces  in 
forcing  the  unnecessary  and  destabilizing 
MX  through  the  various  stages  of  Congres- 
sional approval. 

Actually,  there  is  no  link  whatever  be- 
tween the  "termination"  of  flight  7  and  the 
supposed  need  for  the  MX.  If  anything,  the 
gross  Soviet  deed  over  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
reflects  Soviet  fear,  suspicion,  insecurity 
and  distrxist— not  the  "aggression"  Mr. 
Reagan  repeatedly  cited.  And  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Gromyko's  stonewall  remarks  at 
Madrid,  together  with  all  the  other  Soviet 
bombast,  sound  much  like  "whistling  past 
the  graveyard"— desparate  defiance,  that  is, 
of  a  world  fearfully  seen  as  threatening  on 
all  sides. 

Against  this  paranoid  leadership,  Mr. 
Reagan  says  it  is  now  essential  to  pose  the 
MX— 100  of  them  In  the  old  Minuteman 
siloe- as  a  deterrent  to  Moscow's  bent  for 
aggression.  But  the  MX  is  likely  to  have 
just  the  opposite  effect. 


The  Soviet  leaders  know  that  both  the 
Carter  and  the  Reagan  Administrations 
failed  to  devise  an  invulnerable  basing  plan 
for  the  giant,  10-warhead  missile.  They 
know  that,  therefore,  its  supposed  justifica- 
tion—to give  the  United  States  an  invulner- 
able land-based  deterrent  force— has  disap- 
peared. And  they  are  altogether  likely  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  plausible  for  such  fear- 
ful and  suspicious  men,  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  100  MX  missiles  in  the  very  silos 
once  deemed  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack 
means  that  the  U.S.  is  planning  to  use  them 
in  a  first  strike. 

(That,  after  all,  is  what  the  hardest-line 
leaders  of  the  Reagan  Administration  be- 
lieve Moscow  is  planning  to  do  with  its 
heavy,  multiple-warhead  missiles.) 

If.  therefore,  the  Soviet  leaders  are  intrin- 
sically as  aggressive  as  Mr.  Reagan  claims 
the  flight  7  incident  demonstrates,  they  will 
be  motivated  all  the  more  by  MX  deploy- 
ment to  launch  their  own  first  strike  before 
the  U.S.  can  do  so.  And  if  flight  7's  destruc- 
tion suggests,  as  Mr.  Reagan  insists,  that 
war  with  an  aggressive  Soviet  Union  can  be 
deterred  only  by  U.S.  strength,  the  MX  is 
surely  the  wrong  weapon  for  the  task;  not 
only  will  it  be  perceived  as  threatening,  but 
it  will  also  present  a  most  attrswtive  target— 
1,000  warheads  lined  up  on  100  missiles  like 
battleships  at  Pearl  Harbor,  to  be  destroyed 
by  200  Soviet  warheads. 

Thus,  far  from  being  a  deterrent,  MX  de- 
ployment in  Minuteman  silos  will  doubly 
Invite  Soviet  attack— and  that  is  so  whether 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  ruthless  aggressors,  as 
in  Mr.  Reagan's  view,  or  Nervous  Nellies 
unable  to  tolerate  even  a  civilian  airliner 
violating  their  air  space  and  not  secure 
enough  in  their  power  to  admit  a  mistake 
and  atone  for  it.  If  the  latter,  aiming  the 
MX  at  such  leaders  will  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous. 

If  the  shooting  down  of  flight  7  has  any 
relevance  to  the  U.S.  military  program,  it  is 
in  whatever  the  incident  shows  about  Soviet 
leadership  psychology.  In  that  light,  swift 
development  and  deployment  of  the  pro- 
posed Midgetman  single-warhead  missile  ap- 
pears a  more  sensible  response  than  build- 
ing the  MX;  and  if  Congess  approaches  the 
matter  analytically  rather  than  with  Mr. 
Reagan's  understandable  emotion,  flight  7's 
grim  fate  may  even  prove  to  be  the  stake 
through  the  monster's  heart. 

Midgetman  could  not  be  perceived  even  by 
paranoid  Soviet  leaders  as  a  first-strike 
weapon,  particularly  since  it  would  repre- 
sent an  alternative  to  the  MX.  Once  de- 
ployed, whether  or  not  as  a  mobile  missile, 
its  single  warhead  would  present  a  low-pri- 
ority target  at  which  the  Russians  would 
have  to  aim  two  warheads;  some  experts 
argue,  therefore,  that  Midgetman  would  not 
even  require  deceptive  basing.  Thus  it  would 
be  about  as  Invulnerable  as  any  land-based 
missile  could  be.  as  well  as  non-threaten- 
ing—elimlnatng  both  the  incentives  to  strike 
first  that  the  MX  would  give  Moscow. 

Weapons  experts  with  no  Pentagon  turf  to 
defend  say  1,000  Midgetman  could  be  de- 
ployed as  soon  as  and  for  less  money  than 
100  MX's  and  would  provide  a  more  stable 
deterrent.  That,  together  with  flight  7's  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  paranoia,  calls  for  the  death 
rather  than  the  birth  of  the  MX.» 
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HON.  POWELL  A.  MOORE— IN 
APPRECIATION 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  recently 
learned  of  the  imminent  departure 
from  Government  service  of  the  Hon- 
orable Powell  A.  Moore,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  I  have 
known  Powell  for  many  years,  and  will 
sorely  miss  his  friendship,  his  counsel, 
and  his  dedication  to  serving  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  Nation. 

Powell  has  had  a  remarkable,  diverse 
and  rewarding  career,  which  has  in- 
cluded military  service,  congressional 
assignments,  and  a  number  of  very 
successful  years  in  the  private  sector. 
He  served  for  3V2  years  as  a  military 
officer  in  the  early  1960's  and  had  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Germany  during  that 
period.  Powell  later  worked  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor  in  Georgia 
for  a  number  of  years. 

He  began  his  Washington  career  in 
1966  as  aff  aide  to  the  late  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Richard  B.  Russell. 
After  Senator  Russell's  death  in  1971, 
Powell  became  Deputy  Director  of 
Public  Information  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  later  served  in 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  at  the 
White  House  under  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford.  When  he  left  the  White 
House  staff  to  enter  private  business 
in  1975,  he  was  a  Deputy  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President. 

For  the  next  6  years.  Mr.  Moore  was 
engaged  in  governmental  relations  and 
Washington  representation  as  a  con- 
sultant for  a  variety  of  corporations 
and  associations. 

His  association  with  the  Reagan 
campaign  began  in  early  1979  and  he 
served  as  an  Assistant  Director  of  Con- 
gressional Relations  for  the  Reagan 
transition  team  between  election  day 
in  1980,  and  the  inauguration  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1981. 

He  was  appointed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  in  January  1981. 
Needless  to  say,  Powell  and  his  skilled 
team  at  State  have  provided  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  a  variety  of  complex 
foreign  policy  matters  during  the  past 
2  years.  In  spite  of  the  weighty  respon- 
sibilities and  challenges  which  come 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  position. 
Powell  performed  admirably  and 
maintained  his  fine  sense  of  humor 
and  professionalism.  He  did  a  yeo- 
man's job  whenever  we  called  upon 
him  and  asked  for  his  help  or  advice. 

Powell  worked  especially  hard  at  fos- 
tering a  spirit  of  bipartisanship  In  the 
conduct  of  America's  foreign  policy.  In 
addition,  he  constantly  strove  to  devel- 
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op  an  effective  partnership  between 
the  executive  branch  and  Congress. 
He  is  a  person  of  high  Integrity,  supe- 
rior judgment  and  true  dedication 
who.  I  am  siu-e.  will  perform  equally 
well  In  his  new  capacity  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  government  affairs  for  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  He  will,  however,  be 
truly  missed  by  his  friends  on  the  Hill. 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  will  join  me  In 
wishing  Powell  A.  Moore,  and  his 
lovely  family,  much  success  in  the 
coming  years.* 


CITY  OF  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y.. 
CELEBRATES  TRICENTENNIAL 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  celebration  which  is 
taking  place  this  week  In  my  home 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.  This 
Sunday,  September  18,  the  city  of 
White  Plains  will  celebrate  Its  300th 
birthday.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  White  Plains  on  this  his- 
toric occasion  and  offer  special  tribute 
to  Mayor  Al  Del  Vecchio  and  common 
council  members  Robert  Ruger.  Mary 
Ann  Keenan.  Michael  Coffey,  David 
Grauer.  Joseph  Delflno.  and  Richard 
Hendy.  Jr.,  for  their  efforts  to  insure  a 
successful  gala. 

The  city  of  White  Plains  has  played 
an  Important  chapter  In  our  American 
history.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  brief  history  of  this  mag- 
nificent city  written  by  Renoda  Hoff- 
man, the  White  Plains  city  historian. 

WHITE  PLAINS  IN  A  CAPSULE 

Quaroppas  became  the  property  of  white 
settlers  on  November  22nd,  1683,  when  the 
Weckqueeskeck  Indians  sold  their  4,435 
acres  to  men  from  Rye.  Quaroppas.  the 
Indian  word  for  White  Marshes,  was  trans- 
lated into  White  Plains,  to  become  the  name 
of  the  new  settlement.  Home  lots  were  laid 
out  along  an  old  Indian  trail,  and  named 
simply  the  Village  Street  (Broadway).  Land 
for  a  common  was  set  apart,  houses  were 
built,  and  a  new  frontier  village  challenged 
the  wilderness. 

In  1757,  when  the  county  Courthouse  in 
the  Town  of  Westchester  (now  the  Bronx) 
burned.  Dr.  Robert  Graham,  prominent 
White  Plains  physician  and  merchant,  do- 
nated land  for  a  courthouse,  and  White 
Plains  became  Westchester's  county  seat. 
The  new  Courthouse  was  completed  (on 
Broadway)  in  1758. 

In  the  beginning  Westchesterites  were  not 
unanimous  for  independence  from  Britain. 
Boston's  problems  were  a  world  removed 
until  the  violent  clash  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  sent  shock  waves  across  all  thir- 
teen colonies.  By  then  a  dozen  houses  had 
sprung  up  along  the  Village  Street  and 
about  seventy  others  occupied  the  outlying 
area.  A  Convention  called  for  April  11th. 
1775.  at  the  County  Courthouse  hastened 
the  polarization  of  fectlons  in  Westchester. 
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That  day  freeholders  came  to  White  Plains 
to  elect  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress. Over  500  people  crowded  into  the  vil- 
lage. Loyalists  gathered  at  Hatfield's  Tavern 
(on  Maple  Avenue)  while  those  whose  views 
were  more  revolutionary,  found  OaUey's 
Tavern,  across  from  the  Courthouse,  more 
attractive. 

The  Loyalists  waited  until  the  Patriots 
were  inside  before  they  entered  the  Court- 
house. Then  their  spokesman  denounced 
the  meetings  as  having  been  unlawfully 
called  and  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  Because 
opposition  would  acluiowledge  the  authority 
of  those  who  called  the  meeting,  the  Loyal- 
ists protested  only,  and  demanded  that  such 
protest  be  written  into  the  records.  Then, 
loudly  singing  Long  Live  Our  Noble  King" 
they  returned  to  Hatfield's  where  more 
than  300  men  signed  a  document  pledging 
allegiance  to  King  George  III. 

In  New  York  City  on  June  30th.  1778.  the 
Provincial  Congress  adjourned  when  British 
ships  sailed  into  the  harbor.  Members  re- 
convened in  the  Courthouse  at  White  Plains 
and  here,  on  July  8th.  an  explosive  docu- 
ment, a  declaration  of  independence  from 
Britain,  was  brought  by  messenger  from  the 
Philadelphia  Congress.  By  that  afternoon 
the  Committee  headed  by  John  Jay  directed 
to  study  the  document,  recommended  ap- 
proval. The  resulting  Resolution  for  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration,  forwarded  to  Phila- 
delphia, also  changed  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Representative  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

On  July  Uth.  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  read  in  public  and  the  first 
time  in  N.Y.  State.  Preceded  by  dramatic 
drum  beats.  Judge  John  Thomas  of  Pur- 
chase, standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Court- 
house read  the  document  that  proclaimed 
freedom  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thus  three  drama  packed  days  transformed 
a  Province  into  a  State.  White  Plains  had 
been  the  birthplace  of  that  State. 

Following  the  Long  Island  defeat.  Wash- 
ington withdrew  to  Westchester.  On  Octo- 
ber 28th.  1776.  Sir  William  Howe,  the  Brit- 
ish commander,  found  Washington  awaiting 
him  with  his  ragged  Continentals  on  the 
fortified  hills  of  White  Plains.  In  a  spirited 
attack  and  defense  action  featuring  approxi- 
mately 8.000  British  against  1.600  Ameri- 
cans entrenched  on  Chatterton  Hill.  Sir 
William  overran  the  hill,  but  failed  to  follow 
up  his  advantage.  The  result  was  eight  more 
days  of  attacking  and  skirmishing.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  dislodge  Washington. 
General  Howe  than  resigned  his  frustrating 
White  Plains  campaign  and  returned  to  New 
York  City. 

On  the  night  of  the  British  withdrawal. 
Massachusetts  Major  John  Austin,  while 
under  the  Influence  of  liquor  marched  his 
men  along  the  Village  Street.  He  robbed  the 
townspeople  of  their  possessions,  evicted  the 
aged,  dumped  the  ill  upon  the  frozen 
ground,  and  ignored  the  cries  of  little  chil- 
dren as  he  set  their  homes  afire.  At  his 
court  martial  Austin's  excuse  was  that  the 
villagers  were  "all  damn  Tories".  Much  of 
White  Plains  went  up  In  smoke  that  night. 
Including  the  courthouse,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Daklay's  tavern  &  Dr.  Graham's 
home. 

Although  Howe  won  Chatterton  HIU.  his 
Avowed  purpose  of  destroying  Washington's 
"band  of  rebels"  had  not  been  accom- 
plished. Washington  had  out-generated  the 
King's  general  and  saved  his  111  clad,  hungry 
army  for  future  battles. 

Following  the  Revolution,  scars  healed 
slowly.  A  new  Courthouse  did  not  become  a 
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reality  until  1787.  In  1844  the  Iron  Horse 
came  puffing  into  White  Plains.  Businesses 
left  the  Village  Steet  to  concentrate  along  a 
new  street  known,  appropriately  enough,  as 
Railroad  Avenue  (Main  Street).  In  1855 
when  it  liecame  apparent  that  the  old 
Courthouse  had  become  too  small,  too  far 
from  the  business  center,  another  civic 
minded  citizen  responded.  Charles  A.  Purdy 
donated  land  on  Railroad  Avenue  for  a  new 
courthouse. 

On  April  3,  1866.  White  Plains 
became  a  village  with  a  board  of  seven 
trustees.  Pour  years  later  census 
takers  counted  2.630  people  in  resi- 
dence. When  White  Plains  became  a 
city  on  January  1,  1916,  there  were 
19.285  residents.  Today,  the  city  with 
approximately  50,000  residents  has 
been  designated  as  a  "Central  City"  by 
the  Federal  Government.* 
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STATISTICAL  PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
NINTH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12.  1983 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  August  31,  1983 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  Statistical  Portrait  of  the  NiN^rH 
Congressional  Districtt 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  most  of  the  po- 
litical jurisdictions— states,  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  so  forth— which  divide  the 
United  States  into  smaller  regions.  Of  these, 
the  congressional  distict  is  probably  the 
least  well-known.  It  is  used  principally  for 
electing  a  Congressman,  but  because  It  is 
the  region  most  nearly  equal  in  population 
all  over  America,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
also  uses  it  to  compile  statistics.  In  its 
recent  Congres.sional  District  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  gives  some  compari- 
sons that  should  be  of  interest  to  residents 
of  southern  Indiana. 

gecxiraphy 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District  takes  in 
all  southeastern  Indiana,  most  of  south  cen- 
tral Indiana,  and  portions  of  the  state's 
southwestern  quadrant.  It  is  bordered  by 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  South,  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  the  East,  and  the  zig-zag  edge  of 
three  other  districts  to  the  North  and  West. 

The  district  contains  sixteen  entire  coun- 
ties and  parts  of  five  others.  The  full  coun- 
ties are  Brown.  Clark.  Dearborn.  Dubois. 
Floyd.  Franklin.  Harrison.  Jackson.  Jeffer- 
son. Jennings.  Ohio.  Perry.  Ripley.  Scott. 
Switzerland,  and  Union.  Portions  of  Bar- 
tholomew. Crawford.  Fayette.  Monroe,  and 
Washington  comprise  the  balance  of  the  dis- 
trict. Covering  6.107  square  miles,  it  is  the 
largest  of  Indiana's  ten  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

POPULATION 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District  has 
S44.873  residents.  9.9%  of  Indiana's  popula- 
tion. There  are  more  females  (277.953)  than 
males  (266.920)  in  the  district— about  104 
women  to  every  100  men. 

The  median  age  of  the  district  (half 
above,  half  below)  Is  28.4  years,  the  second 
lowest  among  congressional  districts  in  a 
state  where  the  median  age  Is  29.2  years. 


The  district  has  56,470  residents  aged  65 
years  or  more.  Six  other  districts  have  more 
elderly  residents. 

In  the  1960's.  Indiana  and  the  district  had 
almost  the  same  rate  of  population  growth. 
However,  between  1970  and  1980  the  district 
grew  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  state  as 
a  whole.  While  Indiana's  population  In- 
creased by  5.7%,  the  district's  burgeoned  by 
14.2%. 

The  district  Is  second  only  to  the  Third 
Congressional  District  (bordering  on  Michi- 
gan) In  numbers  of  people  who  recently  re- 
sided In  other  states.  Apparently,  a  large 
number  of  southern  Indiana  residents  are 
newcomers  to  the  state. 

The  ethnic  background  of  major  groups  in 
the  district  is  interesting.  The  largest  single 
ancestry  group  is  German,  followed  by  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.  Of  those  with  mixed  ances- 
try. German  descendants  again  predomi- 
nate, followed  by  Irish  and  English.  The  dis- 
trict has  the  second  lowest  black  population 
of  Indiana's  congressional  districts.  Blacks 
comprise  7.6%  if  the  state  population,  but 
only  1.9%  of  the  district's.  There  are  only 
3,180  residents  of  Spanish  origin  In  the  dis- 
trict—again, the  second  lowest  In  the  state. 

DISTRIBirriON 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  is  the  most  rural  In  Indiana.  It  has 
only  89.2  persons  per  square  mile.  Compare 
this  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  with  152.8  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  and  to  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District  (Indianapolis),  with 
2.897.4  persons  per  square  mile. 

New  Albany  Is  the  largest  city  In  the  dis- 
trict. The  next  largest  Is  the  part  of  Bloom- 
ington  which  is  In  the  district.  Jefferson- 
vlUe.  ConnersvlUe.  and  Clarksvllle  are  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  In  terms  of  size.  Seymour 
and  Madison  round  out  the  district  cities 
with  populations  above  10.000. 

housing 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District  has 
199.981  housing  units.  Some  74.8%  of  them 
are  owner-occupied,  the  fourth  largest  con- 
centration of  homeowners  In  Indiana.  Most 
homes  are  heated  by  gas.  oil.  or  electricity, 
but  wood  is  used  as  the  primary  fuel  by 
13.605  district  residents,  by  far  the  highest 
figure  in  the  state.  The  district  leads  the 
state  in  homes  without  complete  kitchen 
and  bathroom  facilities  and  in  homes  with- 
out telephones.  On  the  positive  side.  It  leads 
the  state  in  new  owner-occupied  housing 
units. 

The  median  value  of  owner-occupied  hous- 
ing units  In  the  district  is  $36,500.  as  com- 
pared to  a  median  value  statewide  of 
$37,200.  These  figures  place  the  district  and 
the  state  near  the  center  of  the  spectrum 
nationwide.  New  York's  Fifteenth  Congres- 
sional District  (Manhattan)  has  the  coun- 
try's highest  median  housing  value. 
$185,800.  while  the  lowest.  $16,600,  can  be 
found  in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia).  The  median 
rent  in  the  district  Is  $158  per  month,  the 
second  lowest  among  congressional  districts 
In  the  state.  The  median  rent  statewide  Is 
$166. 


At  $6,191.  median  Income  per  capita  In  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  is  the  lowest 
among  Indiana's  ten  congressional  districts. 
However,  the  median  household  income  of 
district  residents  is  $15,884.  eighth  In  the 
state.  In  1979.  10.6%  of  Income-earning  dis- 
trict residents  were  below  the  poverty  level. 


EDUCATION 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District  has 
117.220  children  in  school,  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade.  Of  this  number, 
7.4%  are  In  private  schools,  less  than  the 
sUtewlde  average  of  8.8%.  The  district 
ranks  second  highest  In  the  sUte  In  the 
number  of  people  enrolled  in  college— 33.522 
students.  The  figure  Is  high  because  Bloom- 
Ington  and  Indiana  University  are  In  the  dis- 
trict. Of  the  33.522  college  students.  31.470 
are  In  public  Institutions  and  2.052  are  in 
private  Institutions. 

ELECTIONS 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  there  are 
383,018  persons  of  voting  age  (18  years  and 
over)  In  the  Ninth  Congressional  District. 
Women  comprUe  51.9%  of  those  eligible 
voters,  and  blacks  make  up  1.9%.  The  con- 
gressional election  of  1982  brought  180.539 
district  voters  (47.1%  of  those  eligible  to 
vote)  to  the  polls.  Three  other  congressional 
districts  had  larger  turnouts. 

The  Congressional  District  Census  tells 
every  Congressman  something  that  he  al- 
ready knows  about  the  area  he  represents: 
that  it  Is  unique  and  has  special  needs  and 
strengths  it  shares  with  no  other  district.* 


WE  MUST  CONSOLIDATE  AND 
REFORM  OUR  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  SYSTEM 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  un- 
employment insurance  system  has 
become  a  confusing,  unreliable  and  in- 
effective income  maintenance  pro- 
gram. To  help  alleviate  this  national 
disgrace  Representatives  Pease. 
Kaptur,  and  I  are  introducing  today 
legislation  to  consolidate  and  reform 
our  extended  benefits  and  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  systems. 

This  legislation,  the  House  equiva- 
lent of  S.  1784,  the  Byrd-Heinz  bill, 
will  establish  a  permanent  system  of 
weekly  benefit  levels,  where  only  a 
crazy-quilt  patch  work  of  temporary 
laws  now  exist.  Equally  important  the 
reforms  proposed  will  make  our  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  easier  to 
implement  and  to  understand  by  both 
administrators  and  recipients. 

Although  our  economy  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  recovery,  we  in  Con- 
gress must  remember  that  over  10  mil- 
lion people  are  still  unemployed,  an- 
other 5.7  million  are  working  part 
time,  because  they  are  unable  to  find 
full-time  employment,  and  some  1.7 
million  more  Americans  are  so  discour- 
aged that  they  have  stopped  looking 
for  work  and  are  therefore  not  even 
included  in  our  official  unemployment 
statistics.  While  this  translates  into  a 
9.5  percent  national  unemployment 
rate,  it  hides  the  fact  that  19  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  actually 
have  unemployment  rates  well  over 
this  unacceptably  high  national  aver- 
age. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress  has  responded  in  the  past 
by  providing  additional  weeks  of  bene- 
fits to  the  States'  regular  basic  26- 
week  unemployment  insurance  system. 
These  additional  weeks  are  provided 
by  two  additions  to  the  basic  26-week 
program:  First,  extended  benefits  (EB) 
financed  by  State  and  Federal  moneys, 
and  second,  the  wholly  U.S.-financed 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
(FSC)  assistance.  Unfortunately,  sev- 
eral problems  beset  these  two  systems 
which  have  underminded  their  ability 
to  aid  the  unemployed. 

To  begin  with,  the  extended  benefits 
system  simply  is  not  functioning.  Even 
though  unemployment  is  higher  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  40  years 
(except  during  this  past  winter  of  dis- 
pair)  incredibly,  only  2  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  today  eligible  for  this 
second  tier  of  EB  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distress  and  cyni- 
cism resulting  from  this  unacceptable 
situation  must  not  be  underestimat- 
ed—nor can  it  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  question  is  how  did  48  States 
wind  up  triggering  off  of  the  extended 
benefits  program?  This  situation  is 
primarily  the  result  of  two  changes 
made  in  legislation  enacted  in  1981. 
First,  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR)  which  is  used  to  determine  a 
State's  eligibility  for  EB  was  raised 
from  4  to  5  percent.  To  compound  the 
problem  of  qualifying,  the  lUR  was 
further  modified  so  that  all  persons 
who  are  receiving  extended  and  sup- 
plemental benefits  are  excluded  from 
the  computation  of  the  lUR.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  lUR  does 
not  include  all  those  Americans  who 
have  exhausted  all  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  As  a  result, 
the  lUR  fails  miserably  in  reflecting 
the  true  unemployment  situation  in 
those  States  needing  the  most  help- 
namely  those  in  which  the  duration  of 
unemployment  is  highest. 

In  addition  to  the  faulty  lUR  trig- 
ger, the  present  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  is  unacceptable  because  it 
requires  continued  legislative  action  to 
provide  the  third  tier  of  benefits 
known  as  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation (FSC).  We  in  the  Public  As- 
sistance and  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Subcommittee  spent  several 
days  in  April  and  are  holding  hearings 
now  to  consider  extending  the  FSC 
beyond  its  September  30  expiration 
date.  It  makes  far  more  sense  to  com- 
bine this  third  tier  of  benefits  with  the 
EB  system  and  have  them  triggered 
automatically  byf  appropriate  formu- 

ISLS. 

In  establishing  a  permanent  system 
of  additional  weeks  of  UI  assistance  as 
unemployment  levels  rise,  we  will  be 
able  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
to  peoples'  needs.  This  will  contrast 
sharply  to  this  Congress  inability  to 
provide  FSC  in  the  present  recession 
unitl  unemplojTnent  reached  10  per- 
cent. Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  detail 
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the  great  suffering  this  caused  work- 
ers who  lost  jobs  early  in  the  recession 
and  exhausted  basic  and  extended 
benefits  before  the  supplemental  ben- 
efits were  available. 

Also  by  combining  and  making  per- 
manent the  EB  and  FSC  programs 
both  the  unemployed  and  administra- 
tors of  the  unemployment  programs 
will  be  relieved  of  the  anxiety  now 
caused  by  the  necessity  for  continued 
extensions  of  the  FSC  system. 

Further,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  in 
the  Public  Assistance  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Subcommittee 
and  the  whole  Congress  to  discuss  so 
frequently  extending  the  FSC  pro- 
gram, when  it  is  so  clearly  imperative 
that  we  continue  this  program.  Our 
time  surely  could  be  better  spent  in 
finding  ways  to  get  these  unemployed 
people  back  to  work. 

The  third  major  problem  with  our 
present  system  goes  beyond  the  issues 
of  absence  and  inadequacy  of  benefits. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  system  has  become 
so  complex  and  confusing  that  it 
defies  understanding  by  the  workers  it 
is  designed  to  protect,  by  those  admin- 
istering the  program,  by  employers 
and  taxpayers  who  pay  into  the  trust 
funds  and  the  treasury,  and  also  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  created 
the  system. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  have  a  system 
that  allows  States  to  trigger  onto  the 
third  tier  of  benefits  (FSC)  while  de- 
nying these  States  the  second  level  of 
benefits  (EB).  It  also  makes  no  sense 
to  change  the  number  of  weeks  an  un- 
employed person  is  eligible  for  several 
times  during  the  course  of  their  unem- 
ployment. Excluding  those  who  are  on 
EB  and  FSC  benefits  and  exhaustees 
from  the  State's  unemployment  fig- 
ures which  determine  a  State's  eligibil- 
ity for  extended  benefits  also  seems 
absurb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  some 
supplemental  benefits  program.  How- 
ever, the  present  system  needs  to  be 
reformed  so  that  it  actually  will  pro- 
vide dependable  protection  for  the  un- 
employed. The  system  of  extended 
benefits  must  also  be  repaired  so  that 
those  who  pay  the  costs,  and  those 
who  operate  the  programs  can  under- 
stand what  help  is  available,  how  to 
obtain  it,  how  much  it  costs,  and  how 
to  operate  the  programs  providing  it 
efficiently. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  sense  out  of 
these  two  programs  and  combine  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  complement 
each  other  rather  than  exacerbate  the 
flaws  in  the  other. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  are  as  follows: 
First,  the  extended  benefits  and  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  sys- 
tems would  be  merged  into  one  system 
providing  benefits  beyond  those  avail- 
able through  the  basic  UI  system  oper- 
ated by  the  States; 
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Second,  benefit  levels  would  be 
structured  so  that  States  with  the 
highest  levels  of  unemployment  would 
be  eligible  for  the  greatest  number  of 
weeks  of  benefit,  and  the  number  of 
weeks  would  be  reduced  as  unemploy- 
ment levels  declined; 

Third,  reduce  the  lUR  to  4  percent 
so  that  States  would  be  eligible  for  at 
least  the  lowest  tier  of  benefits; 

Fourth,  a  State's  benefits  would  be 
available  to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, based  on  the  State's  lUR  or  on 
its  total  unemployment  rate  (TUR). 
whichever  results  in  a  greater  number 
of  weeks  of  benefits  for  the  State. 

The  following  table  explains  the 
benefit  and  financing  structure  of  the 
proposed  program: 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  consider  this  proposal  and 
would  welcome  their  comments  and 
suggestions  for  improving  this  legisla- 
tion. Admittedly  this  bill  will  not  solve 
the  problems  that  have  caused  our  un- 
acc^ptably  high  unemployment  rate, 
nor  does  it  address  ways  to  reemployed 
UI  beneficiaries.  We  urgently  need  to 
consider  linking  retraining  and  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  dislocated  workers  and 
other  disadvantaged  groups  in  our  so- 
ciety. I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
take  up  these  issues  once  we  have 
made  sense  out  of  the  extended  bene- 
fits program. 

Now  is  the  time  to  end  the  confusion 
and  irrationality  in  the  present  system 
of  extended  benefits  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  move  on  to  putting  people 
back  to  work.* 


CHILE'S  10  YEARS  OF  MISRULE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

or  NrW  YORK 
I«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
excellent  analysis  by  Professor  Peter 
Winn  of  Tufts  University.  "Chile's  10 
Years  of  Misrule,"  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  7.   1983.  vividly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

catalogs  the  brutalities  that  the  Pino- 
chet regime  has  visited  on  what  was 
one  of  America's  greatest  democracies. 

When  I  helped  establish  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Chile  in  1961.  Chile  was  the 
gem  of  Latin  America,  justly  proud  of 
its  democratic,  cultural,  and  economic 
leadership.  Professor  Winn  describes 
how  this  proud  heritage  has  been 
trampled  by  the  current  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

It  is  a  great  irony  that  America 
under  Reagan  should  Ignore  the  gross 
abuses  of  fundamental  human  rights 
by  the  Pinochet  dictatorship  and  pro- 
claim this  travesty  as  the  staunchest 
of  American  allies,  even  as  it  dashes 
the  principles  America  is  supposed  to 
stand  for  and  crushes  the  aspirations 
of  the  Chilean  people  for  freedom  and 
a  decent  way  of  life. 

I  strongly  commend  the  Winn  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Chile's  10  Years  or  Misrule 
(By  Peter  Winn)' 

Boston.— A  decade  has  passed  since  the 
Chilean  military  seized  power  in  a  bloody 
coup  that  overthrew  President  Salvador  Al- 
lende  Gossens  and  put  an  end  to  his  demo- 
cratic road  to  socialism.  It  has  been  a  decade 
since  a  Chilean  colonel  proudly  told  me  to 
come  back  in  10  years  and  "see  what  we 
have  done  for  Chile."  In  fact,  he  and  his 
fellow  officers  have  destroyed  Chile's  econo- 
my and  united  the  people  in  opposition  to 
their  regime.  They  have  proved  to  be  incom- 
petent as  well  as  inhumane,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  their  own  overthrow. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  the  coupe 
d'etat,  the  military  killed  25.000  of  its  10 
million  countrymen— the  equivalent  of 
500.000  in  the  United  States.  Another 
100,000  passed  through  the  prisons,  concen- 
tration camps  and  torture  chambers  of  the 
secret  police,  which  intimidated  one  out  of 
every  10  Chileans  into  spying  on  their  col- 
leagues and  neighbors.  Where  Chile  used  to 
be  famous  for  its  civil  liberties,  the  military 
made  it  notorious  for  the  denial  of  human 
rights. 

When  the  armed  forces  seized  power,  they 
said  they  did  it  to  uphold  "the  rule  of  law" 
and  to  make  sure  that  Chile  would  remain 
"a  free  country."  But  they  have  de.stroyed 
their  country's  democratic  institutions  and 
imposed  the  arbitrary  personal  dictatorship 
of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet.  They  have  cen- 
sored the  press,  emasculated  the  courts  and 
made  a  mockery  of  both  liberty  and  law. 
Their  totalitarian  purpose  is  clear  in  their 
efforts  to  penetrate  and  purge  the  unions 
and  universities,  the  churches  and  civic  as- 
sociations. Like  Mussolini,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  murder  their  opponents  in 
their  places  of  exile,  even  on  the  streets  of 
Washington. 

When  the  military  seized  power,  it  said 
that  its  purpose  was  to  defend  the  economic 
security  of  the  nation,  but  what  has  it  done 
to  Chiles  economy?  The  regime  has  given 
free  rein  to  conservative  economic  ideolo- 
gues, whose  monetarist  dogmas  and  free- 
market  policies  have  destroyed  the  coun- 
try's industrial  fabric  and  undermined  the 
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state's  capacity  to  promote  development  or 
to  ameliorate  crisis.  The  consequences  of 
the  embrace  of  Milton  Friedman's  "Chicago 
Boys"  are  now  all  too  clear.  Speculators 
have  made  millions  and  colonels'  wives  drive 
Mercedes-Benzes,  but  the  country  is  bank- 
rupt and  the  people  are  hungrier  than  they 
ever  were  under  President  Allende. 

After  10  years  of  misrule.  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  productive  Investments  are  half 
what  they  were  a  decade  ago,  and  foreign 
capital  is  fleeing,  along  with  the  best  edu- 
cated citizens.  The  regime  has  made  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  a  way  of 
life  for  almost  half  the  work-force  and  pov- 
erty a  reality  for  most  of  the  people.  It  has 
turned  a  global  recession  into  a  national  de- 
pression. Inflation  is  35  percent  and  rising, 
the  economy  shrank  14  percent  last  year 
and  the  per  capita  foreign  debt  is  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  The  regime's  vaimted  eco- 
nomic miracle  has  proved  a  mirage. 

When  the  armed  forces  seized  power,  they 
talked  about  the  moral  regeneration  of 
Chile.  But  the  regime  has  made  beggars  of 
the  poor  and  paupers  of  the  middle  class.  It 
has  turned  daughters  into  prostitutes  and 
fathers  into  alcoholics,  neighbors  into  In- 
formers and  soldiers  into  torturers.  Its  poli- 
cies have  destroyed  the  stability  of  families 
and  the  fabric  of  society.  It  has  deprived 
grown  men  of  their  dignity  and  children  of 
their  health.  And  It  has  become  corrupt 
itself.  It  has  given  Chile  a  Government  with 
few  redeeming  virtues,  one  with  nothing  to 
be  proud  of. 

Many  Chileans  applauded  the  coup  a 
decade  ago,  but  few  support  the  military 
today.  Members  of  the  middle  class  who 
beat  their  pots  and  pans  for  President  Al- 
lende's  overthrow  then  are  banging  them 
now  for  the  ouster  of  General  Pinochet.  In 
this,  the  military  has  worked  a  political  mir- 
acle: It  has  united  a  divided  people— against 
itself. 

It  is  all  too  clear  what  the  military  has 
done  to  Chile.  Ten  years  ago,  the  colonel 
told  me  that  he  would  "do  what  was  neces- 
sary to  save  Chile."  Today,  it  is  obvious 
what  is  required.  It  is  time  that  the  officers 
returned  to  their  barracks  and  gave  the 
Chilean  people  another  chance  to  rule 
themselves.  Democracy  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  it  is  far  better  than  the  military's  disas- 
trous despotism.* 


AIRBORNE  AGGRESSION 


'  Peter  Winn  Is  professor  of  Latin  American  histo- 
ry at  Tufts  University  and  senior  fellow  at  Colum- 
bia University's  Research  Institute  on  Internation- 
al Change. 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  recent  downing  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  269  innocent  people.  A  col- 
league. Representative  Lawrence 
McDonald,  along  with  60  other  Ameri- 
cans, perished  when  a  Soviet  fighter 
attacked  the  unarmed  commercial  air- 
craft. This  event  shocks  the  sensibili- 
ties of  people  everywhere.  In  spite  of 
the  cruel  nature  of  this  terrorist  act, 
the  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  measured  response  during  this 
period  of  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
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This  barbarous  act  is  a  crime  against 
all  humanity.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
most  fundamental  rules  of  the  air  on 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  depend  in 
the  busy,  crowded  skies  of  the  jet  age. 

Thanks  to  the  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can governments'  technical  capabili- 
ties to  track  and  monitor  U.S.  civUian 
flights,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  follow 
Soviet  interceptor  activity,  the  facts 
are  quite  clear.  Plight  007  accidentally 
strayed  into  Soviet  airspace  and  was 
headed  out  into  international  waters 
when  it  was  brought  down  with  mini- 
mal warning  by  a  rocket-firing  SU-15. 
the  Soviets  obviously  put  a  greater 
premiimi  on  preventing  the  escape  of 
an  intruder  than  on  protecting  inno- 
cent human  lives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  So- 
viets themselves  frequently  violate 
U.S.  airspace.  If  that  invisible  bounda- 
ry is  violated,  international  law,  which 
is  endorsed  by  both  superpowers,  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  force  except  imder 
extreme  conditions.  Even  then,  the 
law  bars  the  use  of  excessive  force. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  77  Soviet 
military  planes  have  entered  the  At- 
lantic coast  AIF  defense  identification 
zone.  All  of  them  have  been  escorted 
out  of  the  area.  Shortly  before  the 
U.S.  withdrew  Aeroflot's  landing 
rights  in  1981,  Aeroflot  aircraft  fre- 
quently entered  off -bounds  airspace  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  Polish 
and  Czechoslovakian  commercial  carri- 
ers have  passed  over  sensitive  military 
facilities  as  they  wandered  into  re- 
stricted zones.  None  of  these  Soviet  or 
bloc  aircraft  has  been  shot  down,  or 
fired  upon. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  little  re- 
spect for  the  rules  of  the  game.  Their 
past  track  record  in  this  regard  is 
dismal  at  best.  At  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  insert  some  statistics  from  the 
September  12,  1983,  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  The  brief  article  lists 
the  attacks  by  Soviet  aircraft  on  mili- 
tary and  commercial  planes  over  the 
past  three  decades. 
Airborne  Agcression:  A  Soviet  TuADEBtARK 

The  downing  of  the  South  Korean  airliner 
was  only  the  latest  and  most  extreme  epi- 
sode In  a  series  of  attacks  by  Soviet  gunners 
on  military  and  commercial  planes  over  the 
past  three  decades. 

Other  Incidents 

April  8,  1950.  American  bomber  with  10  on 
boEU-d  disappears  over  Baltic.  U.S.  says  plane 
was  brought  down  by  Soviets. 

Nov.  6,  1951.  U.S.  Navy  plane  lost  over 
international  waters  off  Siberia  after  Soviet 
planes  fire  on  It.  Crew  of  10  missing. 

April  29,  1952.  Soviets  attack  French  air- 
liner. Two  of  passengers  on  the  commercial 
flight  injured. 

June  13,  1952.  U.S.  reconnaissance  plane 
missing  after  Interception  by  Soviet  planes 
over  Japan. 

June  16.  1952.  Russian  Jets  down  unarmed 
Swedish  military  plane  over  international 
waters  In  the  Baltic.  Seven  crewmen  res- 
cued. 
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Oct.  7,  1952.  U.S.  bomber  with  crew  of 
eight  disappears  over  northern  Japan  after 
taking  Soviet  fire. 

March  10.  1953.  U.S.  Air  Force  jet  fighter 
shot  down  by  two  Russian  MiG's  In  Germa- 
ny. No  casualties. 

March  12,  1953.  Soviet  MiG's  down  British 
bomber  above  Elbe  River  Valley  at  the  East- 
West  frontier  of  Germany.  Five  crewmen 
die. 

March  15,  1953.  U.S.  reconnaissance  plane 
attacked  by  MiG  about  25  miles  from  Soviet 
border.  Shots  exchanged,  but  neither  is  hit. 

July  29,  1953.  U.S.  bomber  shot  down  by 
MiG's  over  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Sixteen  crew- 
men killed. 

Jan.  22,  1954.  U.S.  reconnaissance  plane 
over  Yellow  Sea  attacked  by  eight  MiG's. 
No  casualties. 

March  12,  1954.  Two  U.S.  military  planes 
flying  near  Czechoslovak  border  on  training 
flight  attacked  by  MiG.  Both  land  safely. 

June  3,  1954.  Belgian  transport  carrying 
livestock  fired  upon  over  Yugoslavia  by  MIG 
fighter.  One  crew  member  killed,  two  in- 
jured. 

Sept.  4,  1954.  U.S.  Navy  plane  shot  down 
by  Soviet  jets  30  miles  off  Siberian  coast. 
One  dead. 

Nov.  7,  1954.  American  reconnaissance 
plane  shot  down  over  northern  Hokkaido, 
Japan.  One  American  killed. 

May  10,  1955.  Eight  American  fighter 
planes  on  patrol  over  International  waters 
near  North  Korea  attacked  by  MiG's.  No 
casualties. 

May  22,  1955.  U.S.  Navy  patrol  bomber  at- 
tacked by  Soviet  aircraft  near  St.  Lawrence 
Island  in  Bering  Sea.  Seven  In  crew  injured. 

June  27,  1958.  Unarmed  American  military 
transport,  diverted  from  its  course  by  storm, 
shot  down  over  Soviet  Armenia.  No  deaths. 

Sept.  2,  1958.  Seventeen  Americans  lose 
lives  when  C-130  transport  aircraft  is  shot 
down  In  Soviet  Armenia  near  Turkish 
border. 

Nov.  7,  1958.  Soviet  MiG's  fire  on  U.S.  Air 
Force  reconnaissance  jets  over  Baltic  and 
Sea  of  Japan. 

June  16,  1959.  U.S.  Navy  patrol  plane  at- 
tacked by  Soviet-made  MiG  over  Sea  of 
Japan.  One  crewman  wounded. 

May  1,  1960.  Russians  down  U.S.  spy  plane 
piloted  by  Francis  Gary  Powers.  U-2  pilot 
captured,  jailed. 

July  1,  1960.  American  RB-47  shot  down 
in  Barents  Sea  near  Kola  Peninsula.  Pour  of 
six  on  board  die. 

Nov.  20,  1963.  Soviets  down  Iranian  plane 
after  it  strays  over  Russian  border  and  flies 
back  into  Iran. 

Jan.  28,  1964.  U.S.  Air  Force  jet  trainer 
shot  down  over  East  Germany.  Three  Amer- 
ican deaths. 

March  10.  1964.  American  bomber  downed 
by  Soviets  after  it  strayed  across  East 
German  frontier.  No  one  was  killed. 

April  20.  1978.  South  Korean  airliner 
flying  from  Paris  to  Seoul  fired  at  when  it 
crosses  Soviet  territory.  Two  passengers 
killed.  13  hurt. 

July.  1981.  Argentine  cargo  plane  crashes 
after  colliding  with  pursuing  Soviet  plane  in 
Armenia. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Soviets 
often  fire  first  and  ask  questions  later. 
It  is  sad  to  say  that  the  Incident 
showed  no  new  asiject  of  Kremlin 
policy.  Their  apparent  disregard  for 
human  life  and  the  rules  of  civil  avia- 
tion continue.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  Kremlin  reacted  to  Western  alle- 
gations that  the  747  has  been  inten- 
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tionally  shot  down  in  a  rather  predict- 
able way. 

After  remaining  virtually  silent  on 
the  matter  for  almost  2  days,  the  Sovi- 
ets finally  admitted  that  they  were 
aware  of  an  aircraft  in  their  area.  Not 
until  5  days  after  the  tragedy  did  they 
admit  that  they  had  terminated  the 
flight. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
initially  refused  to  discuss  the  incident 
at  his  meeting  in  Madrid  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz.  After  our  Secre- 
tary insisted  that  the  issue  t)e  re- 
viewed, Gromyko's  response  was  to 
shift  the  responsibility  to  the  U.S.  au- 
thorities. He  later  brazenly  threatened 
to  kill  more  men,  women,  and  children 
should  another  civilian  aircraft  make 
the  same  mistake. 

Later,  Gromyko  told  the  same  pre- 
posterous story  to  the  35-nation  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference.  In  recent 
days,  Soviet  authorities  have  attempt- 
ed to  rearrange  available  evidence  con- 
cerning the  tragedy  in  order  to  justify 
their  callous  behavior.  The  free  world 
was  treated  to  a  rare  press  conference 
in  which  Soviet  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  Marshal  Nikolai  V.  Ogarkov, 
gave  the  Soviets'  distorted  view  of  the 
atrocity.  The  fighter  pilot  who  downed 
the  aircraft  also  added  his  side  of  the 
story. 

In  the  face  of  the  Soviets'  refusal  to 
apologize  to  the  world  for  this  terrible 
massacre,  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  administration's  response  to  this 
sad  incident.  All  along,  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  rally  internation- 
al support  for  punishing  the  Soviets  in 
the  field  in  which  they  had  trsms- 
gressed— civil  aviation.  The  President 
is  closing  the  two  Aeroflot  offices  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  sending 
Soviet  airline  officials  home.  American 
airlines  are  being  encouraged  to  stop 
selling  tickets  in  this  country  even  for 
connecting  flights  with  Aeroflot.  The 
United  States  is  also  hoping  that  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion meeting  in  Montreal  will  pass  a 
resolution  of  condemnation  and  deny 
landing  rights  to  Soviet  aircraft.  Al- 
ready. Canada,  Japan,  and  other  na- 
tions have  taken  appropriate  measures 
against  Aeroflot. 

NATO  foreign  ministers  will  also 
adopt  a  package  of  measures  in  reac- 
tion to  the  incident.  Work  stoppages 
are  also  planned  by  European  pilots 
and  other  airline  personnel  involved  in 
servicing  the  Soviet  airline. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's 
measured  response  to  the  disaster  and 
his  concerted  efforts  to  join  our  allies 
In  uniting  to  show  the  free  world's  re- 
vulsion at  such  a  brutal  attack. 
Common  decency  dictates  that  threats 
of  this  kind  toward  International  civil 
aviation  must  cease,  and  never  happen 
again. 

Although  I  am  shocked  by  this  inci- 
dent. I  believe  that  our  Government 
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should  not  let  this  incident  create  a 
military  confrontation  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  ul- 
timate goal  has  been,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  reduction  in  tensions 
between  the  superpowers,  along  with  a 
cutback  in  the  weapons  of  destruction 
which  are  now  in  the  arsenals  of  both 
nations.  We  cannot  let  this  crisis  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  I»resident's  efforts  to 
negotiate  major  arms  reductions  with 
the  Soviets  in  Geneva. 

The  incident  does,  however,  point  to 
the  need  for  verification  of  all  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  airliner  is  any 
indication  of  Soviet  attitudes  concern- 
ing signed  international  agreements, 
then  all  of  us  in  the  free  world  should 
be  concerned.  We  must  be  able  to  de- 
termine if  the  Soviets  are  really  abid- 
ing by  future  international  arms  re- 
duction accords.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
that  we  could  not  verify. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  sending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  families  to 
all  of  those  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the 
disaster.  Let  us  hope  that  this  incident 
will  create  new  understandings  in  the 
future  of  the  sanctity  of  international 
commercial  flights  and  reemphasize  to 
all  nations  in  the  world  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent human  beings.* 


JAROSLAV  JAVORSKY: 
PRISONER  OF  CONSCIENCE 
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HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amnes- 
ty International  is  well  known  for 
bringing  news  of  human  rights  abuses 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  and, 
to  the  extent  possible,  world  public. 
Without  such  a  vigilant  and  serious  or- 
ganization, those  of  us  in  the  West 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
might  never  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  people  in  other  nations  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  basic  human  liberties 
that  we  do. 

Recently  the  Binghamton  chapter  of 
Amnesty  International  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  particularly  urgent  case 
of  Jaroslav  Javorsky  of  Czechoslova- 
kia. For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
his  case,  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  the  following  statement. 
Trx  Plight  op  Jaroslav  Javorsky 

Jaroslav  Javorsky  (36)  Is  the  son  of  Jiri 
Javorsky.  former  Captain  of  the  Czech 
Davis  Cup  Tennis  Team  and  for  many  years 
during  the  50's  and  SO's  Czechoslovakia's 
No.  1  ranked  player.  Six  years  ago  Jiri  Ja- 
vorsky together  with  his  wife  and  two  sons 
opted  to  stay  in  West  Germany,  where  he 
had  been  conducting  tennis  clinics.  He  Is 
today  a  West  German  citizen  and  a  proml- 
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nent  tennis  coach  and  t^-acher  In  Hellbronn, 
as  are  his  wife  and  younger  son. 

In  1977  Jaroslav  attempted  to  bring  his 
fiance,  who  had  been  refused  permission  to 
leave  the  country  by  the  Czech  authorities 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to 
West  Germany  via  Bulgaria  w;th  forced 
papers.  Both  were  captured,  and  Jaroslav. 
who  had  taken  full  responsibility  for  the 
deed,  was  sentenced  to  13  years  imprison- 
ment by  a  secret  military  tribunal  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  espionage.  In  direct 
violation  of  Czech  law  Jaroslav  was  refused 
a  defence  lawyer  of  his  own  choice  and  was 
assigned  a  military  lawyer  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  tribunal  that  tried  him.  The 
record  of  the  tribunal's  proceedings  have 
never  been  released,  although  Czech  law 
specifies  that  the  prisoner's  nearest  rela- 
tives have  a  right  to  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment and  verdict.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  Jaroslav's  unprecedented  harsh  sen- 
tence is  an  act  of  revenge  for  the  defection 
of  one  of  Czechoslovakia's  leading  sports 
heroes. 

Since  1978  Jaroslav  has  been  incarcerated 
in  Valdice  Prison,  a  converted  medieval  con- 
vent, where  he  is  assigned  to  "Group  3," 
consisting  of  career  criminals  and  those  con- 
victed of  violent  crimes.  He  suffers  from  se- 
rious skin.  eye.  and  kidney  diseases,  the  re- 
sults of  the  rigorousness  of  the  prison  condi- 
tions and  the  lack  of  medical  care,  is  allowed 
only  half  an  hour  of  fresh  air  per  day  and 
that  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  re- 
cently was  forcibly  obliged  to  end  a  21  day 
hunger  strike  in  protest  against  the  injus- 
tice of  his  sentence  and  the  inhumanity  of 
the  above-described  conditions. 

Since  1978  Jaroslav  Javorsky  has  been  an 
adopted  Prisoner  of  Conscience  of  Amnesty 
International,  the  urgency  of  his  case  being 
indicated  by  the  unusual  fact  of  its  being  as- 
signed to  adoption  groups  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  West  Germany.* 
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AGRICULTURE  AS  A  WORKING 
MODEL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  important  investi- 
gation into  the  merits  of  creating  a 
new  industrial  policy.  In  the  course  of 
that  investigation,  the  subcommittee 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
from  an  excellent  panel  of  witnesses 
who  discussed  our  Nation's  agricultur- 
al policy.  That  group  shared  many  im- 
portant insights  from  the  agricultural 
experience  which  should  be  of  value  to 
this  study. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  one  of  those 
panelists,  noted  agricultural  trade  spe- 
cialist and  former  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officer.  Dr.  Dale  Hatha- 
way. I  commend  the  following  state- 
ment to  both  my  farm  State  and  my 
metropolitan  colleagues  for  its  percep- 
tive look  at  agricultural  policy: 


Agricttltorx  as  a  Working  Model  or 
Industrial  Policy 

(By  Dale  E.  Hathaway) 

There  is  much  current  discussion  on  the 
desirability  of  developing  an  "Indtistrial 
policy,"  largely  arising  from  the  apparent 
success  of  Japanese  Industrial  policy.  Many 
in  the  U.S.  have  argued  that  such  a  concept 
does  not  fit  the  U.S.  system.  My  position  Is 
that  the  U.S.  has  had  such  a  policy  for  Its 
agriculture,  and  it  has  been  quite  successful 
in  terms  usually  used  to  Judge  success. 

In  order  to  help  define  the  Issues  let  me 
describe  an  "industrial  policy,"  because  I 
think  an  "Industrial  policy"  Is  easier  to  rec- 
ognize than  to  define.  To  me  it  Involves 
some  or  all  of  the  following: 

Government  support  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Preferential  financing  for  investment  In 
productive  capacity. 

Significant  government  Involvement  In 
export  development  including  targeting, 
market  development,  subsidies,  and  export 
financing. 

Substantial  protection  for  the  domestic 
market  through  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other 
devices. 

Domestic  adjustment  programs  when  ca- 
pacity exceeds  world  demand. 

Strong  and  continuous  Interaction  be- 
tween the  private  sector  and  government  In 
all  program  and  policy  formulation. 

These  are  the  features  of  industrial  policy 
which  I  recognize  when  the  Japanese  expe- 
rience is  discussed  and  they  are  the  features 
of  our  agricultural  policy  over  the  past  sev- 
eral decades.  Let  me  discuss  these  features 
as  they  have  applied  to  U.S.  agriculture. 
Since  other  witnesses  are  going  to  concen- 
trate on  some  issues,  I  will  only  mention 
those  and  concentrate  on  the  export  aspects 
of  the  policies. 

I.  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  POR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Many  people  attribute  this  policy  as  being 
the  major  factor  behind  amazing  long-run 
productivity  gains  in  U.S.  agriculture.  It  is  a 
model  for  the  world  which  has  been  much 
emulated  but  not  often  reproduced. 

Public  (government)  support  for  R&D  In 
agriculture  goes  back  over  a  hundred  years 
to  the  founding  of  the  land-grant  university 
system.  It  continues  today  with  large  feder- 
al and  state  expenditures  for  agriculture  re- 
search done  in  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, the  1890  Colleges,  and  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  grants  and  contracts  to 
private  universities,  and  grants  research  in- 
stitutes. 

The  research  support  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  publicly  supported  education 
system  to  aid  in  the  adoption  of  new  tech- 
nology, to  provide  management  assistance 
and  advice  on  all  phases  of  production  and 
marlceting. 

Over  the  years  the  mix  of  publicly  sup- 
ported research  has  changed  and  more  of 
the  applied  work  is  being  done  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Even  so,  the  public  sector  sup- 
port continues  to  be  an  important  factor  In 
both  basic  and  applied  research. 

II.  PREFERENTIAL  FINANCING  POR  INVESTMENT 
IN  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY 

Historically  the  government  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  financing  Investment  In 
agricultural  productive  capacity  and  it  still 
does.  This  role  currently  Is  carried  out  by 
the  Farm  Credit  system,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 


In  many  cases  the  financing  of  the  neces- 
sary Infrastructure  for  agriculture  was  en- 
tirely public.  This  Is  true  for  our  farm-to- 
market  roads,  our  inland  waterways,  and 
much  of  our  surface  irrigation.  All  of  these 
have  been  Important  In  the  development  of 
our  highly  productive,  capiUl-lntensive  agri- 
culture. 

III.  EXPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

This  aspect  of  our  agricultural  policy  Is  es- 
pecially Interesting  for  its  uniqueness  and 
its  comprehensive  nature.  It  has  several  fea- 
tures which  I  win  cover  In  some  detail  Inas- 
much as  other  witnesses  may  not.  Among  Its 
features  are: 

A.  Government  responsibility  for  world- 
wide supply  and  demand  statistics  and 
export  market  estimates. 

B.  Direct  involvement  of  U.S.  embassy 
personnel  In  market  development. 

C.  Public-private  cooperative  market  de- 
velopment programs. 

D.  Concessionary  financing  of  exports  for 
market  development. 

E.  Sijeclal  export  financing. 
P.  Direct  export  subsidies. 
G.    Special    government    to    government 

agrreements. 

These  programs  are  extensive  and  complex. 

I  will  only  summarize  their  general  thrust. 

Worldioide  statistics  and  market  estimates 

The  federal  mandate  in  agricultural  statis- 
tics is  greater  than  in  any  other  area.  The 
USDA  provides  the  most  comprehensive  and 
timely  set  of  statistics  on  world  agriculture 
that  exists.  While  many  private  companies 
produce  various  agricultural  statistics  and 
market  estimates  in  addition  to  the  USDA, 
all  the  private  estimates  depend  in  some 
way  on  the  USDA  data  base.  The  fact  is 
that  this  government  service  is  important  to 
all  segments  of  the  industry  and  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  ability  of  our  pri- 
vate sector  to  plan,  develop,  and  maintain  a 
successful  export  program. 

77ie  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Another  unique  feature  of  our  agricultur- 
al export  policy  is  the  direct  and  continuing 
role  of  the  USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  (FAS).  It  has  as  one  of  its  major 
mandates  the  expansion  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  and  its  personnel  stationed  abroad 
have  a  dual  responsibility  to  the  local  Am- 
bassador and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

FAS  generates  the  local  statistics  and  in- 
formation on  foreign  agricultural  develop- 
ments, does  market  estimates  of  Import 
needs  by  product  and  country,  carries  on 
trade  promotion  activities  and  generally  is 
U.S.  agriculture's  representative  abroad. 
They  Inform  U.S.  businesses  of  specific 
trade  opportunities  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture on  trade  barriers. 

The  unique  position  and  functions  of  PAS 
are  such  that  neither  President  Carter  nor 
President  Reagan  has  seen  fit  to  change  the 
PAS  role  in  their  respective  proposed  reor- 
ganizations of  the  trade  functions  of  the 
government.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the 
system  works,  and  the  private  agricultural 
sector  In  the  U.S.  would  strongly  resist  Its 
abolition  or  major  changes.  This  support 
comes  from  a  wide  range  of  firms  from  indi- 
vidual farmers  to  some  of  the  world's  largest 
multinational  business  organizations. 

Market  development  programs 
One  of  the  most  interesting  activities  car- 
ried out  under  FAS  auspices  is  the  public- 
private  cooperation  programs.  This  is  a 
jointly  financed  market  development  pro- 
gram In  which  40-50  trade  or  conunodlty 
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groups  participate  and  jointly  financed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  private  sector. 
Their  activities  abroad  cover  a  wide  range 
of  projects  from  high  fashion  fur  shows  to 
the  building  of  a  demonstration  bakery  In 
Beijing,  China.  Much  of  their  activity  in 
many  countries  Is  technical  assistance  on 
matters  such  as  animal  feeding,  flour  mill- 
ing, etc.  Some  of  their  activities  are 
straightforward  trade  promotion.  Some  ac- 
tivities are  market  servicing.  I.e..  dealing 
with  complaints  and  questions  about  U.S. 
products. 

Many  government  officials,  especially  In 
OMB,  have  questioned  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  market  development  activities. 
They  have  found,  however,  that  the  private 
sector,  which  also  puts  up  some  of  the 
funds,  strongly  supports  the  public  expendi- 
tures. 

Concessionary  export  financing 
One  of  the  oldest  continuing  concession- 
ary financing  programs  In  the  world  Is  our 
Public  Law  480  or  Food  For  Peace  Program, 
which  dates  from  1954.  Originally  begun  as 
a  surplus  disposal  program  it  has  evolved 
Into  a  multi-purpose  market  development, 
food  aid,  and  surplus  disposal  program.  Peri- 
odically, it  has  been  used  as  a  foreign  policy 
tool,  often  over  the  objections  of  agricultur- 
al groups. 

Public  Law  480  has  multiple  objectives  be- 
cause the  Congress  says  it  should,  and.  de- 
spite all  its  difficulties,  it  has  and  does  play 
a  significant  role  in  both  market  develop- 
ment and  foreign  aid.  Its  surplus  disposal 
role  has  declined  over  time,  although  there 
are  some  periods  where  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence for  some  commodities. 

Other  export  financing 
One  of  the  largest  export  financing  facili- 
ties in  the  world  is  run  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  During  this 
fiscal  year  something  over  $5  billion  has 
been  allocated  In  the  form  of  direct  CCC 
credit  or  CCC  guaranteed  commercial  bank 
credit  to  foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts. Some  of  CCC  credit  is  at  "market" 
rates  and  some  Is  offered  at  below  market 
rates  via  direct  CCC  loans. 

CCC  Export  Credit  is  targeted  by  country 
and  commodity.  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain 
and  expand  U.S.  agricultural  exports  and 
the  USDA  has  resisted  both  executive  and 
congressional  pressure  to  use  it  for  foreign 
policy  proposals— not  always  successfully. 
Export  subsidies 
Direct  export  subsidies  were  a  conunon 
feature  of  U.S.  agricultural  export  policy  In 
the  1950s  and  1960s  until  its  Russian  wheat 
sale  of  1972  gave  them  a  bad  name.  Many 
people  believed  they  should  be  used  more 
frequently,  especially  as  an  offensive 
weapon  against  the  export  policies  of  com- 
petitors and  to  gain  market  share. 

We  recently  have  returned  to  export  sub- 
sidies in  wheat  flour  and  dairy  product  sales 
to  Egypt.  While  these  are  cited  as  special 
cases,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  CCC  has 
standing  authority  to  use  export  subsidies 
to  expand  our  exports  of  foreign  products. 
Import  restrictions 
While  by  world  standards  the  U.S.  policy 
on  agricultural  imports  might  be  noted  as 
fairly  liberal,  they  are  not  In  fact  as  liberal 
as  we  sometimes  profess. 

For  some  commodities  such  as  sugar  and 
dairy  products,  where  we  are  not  competi- 
tive with  some  of  the  low  cost  world  produc- 
ers. Import  quotas  are  a  way  of  life  and  have 
been  during  most  of  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. We  have  a  meat  import  law  which  re- 
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quires  quotas  under  certain  conditions,  and 
these  conditions  apr>ear  to  apply  for  the  rest 
of  1983. 

We  have  the  unilateral  right  to  Impose 
Import  quotas  for  all  price-supported  crops 
under  a  grandfather  clause  In  GATT  which 
allows  us  to  prevent  Import  competition  on 
several  price-supported  crops. 

Just  as  we  view  the  attempts  of  other 
countries  to  maintain  their  domestic  market 
for  their  domestic  producers  as  part  of  an 
Industrial  policy,  many  countries  view  our 
agricultural  Import  restrictions  with  some 
frustration.  It  also  Is  worth  noting  that 
while  the  protected  domestic  markets  have 
been  protected  from  lower-cost  foreign  pro- 
ducers, they  have  been  saved  as  such.  Thus, 
our  sugar  producers  are  losing  their  domes- 
tic market  to  high  fructose  com  sweeteners 
just  as  the  butter  market  was  lost  to  domes- 
tic margarine. 

Domestic  adjustment 

We  have  over  50  years  of  experience  In 
Intermittent  agricultural  adjustment  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  excess  production  prob- 
lems. The  current  and  most  expensive  ever 
of  these  Is  the  Payment  In  Kind  (PIK)  pro- 
gram. By  and  large,  however,  the  govern- 
ment adjustment  programs  have  not  been 
designed  to  bring  long-run  structural  adjust- 
ment. In  fact,  many  of  them  have,  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  worked  to  retard  or  prevent 
it. 

However,  despite  these  programs,  im- 
mense adjustment  has  taken  place  in  all 
parts  of  our  agricultural  industry.  In  other 
words,  even  though  many  argue  that  gov- 
ernment programs  prevent  or  imi)ede  an  ad- 
justment to  the  needs  of  the  market,  I 
would  argue  that  this  case  is  hard  to  prove 
for  agriculture. 

IV.  WHERE  HAS  OUR  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 
GOTTEN  us? 

Where  has  over  a  hundred  years  of  this 
complex  Intervention  by  government  In  U.S. 
agriculture  led  us?  Despite  the  many  and 
often  expressed  fears  to  the  contrary,  we 
have: 

An  efficiently  organized,  low  cost  agricul- 
ture which  for  most  products  is  competitive 
In  world  markets  In  normal  times  and  gener- 
ally envied  by  the  world. 

An  agriculture  that  is  privately  owned  and 
operated. 

An  efficient  privately  owned  agribusiness 
complex  which  was  largely  funded  by  pri- 
vate capital. 

General  cooperative— not  adversarial— re- 
lations between  agriculture  and  the  USDA, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  both  envied  and  sus- 
Iject  by  other  Industrial  sectors. 

The  lowest  food  costs  relative  to  income  In 
the  world  and  generally  high  quality,  safe 
foods. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  everything  worked 
out  easily  or  perfectly.  Large  amounts  of 
public  money  have  gone  as  income  transfers 
through  price  support  and  adjustment  pro- 
grams, but  these  were  a  result  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions In  the  Industry  rather  than  of  the 
basic  policy  thrust. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  winner  and 
loser  problem.  It  has  been  politically  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  and  adjust  certain  policies 
so  as  to  not  try  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
production  of  specific  crops  and  enterprises 
In  certain  regions  when  economic  realities 
indicate  that  other  areas  In  the  U.S.  or 
abroad  can  produce  them  more  efficiently. 

This  problem  has  been  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  labor  force  in  agriculture  is 
largely  family  labor  and,  thus,  the  large- 
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scale  displacement  of  organized  labor  has 
not  occurred  as  a  result  of  these  various 
policies.  There  was  large-scale  displacement 
of  hired  labor  in  agriculture,  but  thts  was 
largely  as  a  result  of  mechanization,  not  of 
foreign  competition.  The  public  R<bD  and 
financial  sissistance  probably  aided  and  has- 
tened the  mechanization  process.  However, 
the  largest  capital  asset  in  agriculture  is 
land,  and  since  land  prices  have  risen  almost 
steadily  for  40  years  you  have  not  had  the 
••worthless  asset"  problem  faced  by  owners 
of  factories  in  non-competitive  industries. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  U.S.  agriculture 
and  the  people  in  it  have  not  undergone  se- 
rious and  sometimes  painful  adjustment. 
But  most  of  the  adjustments  were  not 
caused  by  the  government  policies. 

In  closing.  I  would  make  two  observations. 
One.  our  agricultural  policies  have  proven 
that  a  comprehensive  industrial  policy  can 
work.  But  this  complex  set  of  policies  did 
not  spring  from  a  single  Congressional  com- 
mittee. They  are  the  result  of  growth  by 
trial  and  error  over  nearly  a  century  of 
Interaction  of  the  industry  and  all  levels  of 
government.* 


BAN  SPACE  WEAPONS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  editorial  comment  of 
the  Economist  which  appeiired  on 
August  27,  1983,  regarding  the  recent 
Soviet  proposal  on  weapons  in  space. 

The  Economist,  which  has  in  the 
past  questioned  the  sincerity  of  vari- 
ous Soviet  arms  proposals,  believes 
that  Soviet  President  Andropov's  com- 
ments that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  agree  to  a  ban  on 
space  weapons  is  a  most  welcome  sug- 
gestion and  should  open  the  way  for 
negotiations  between  the  two  super- 
powers on  stopping  the  development 
of  killer  satellites  in  space. 

President  Reagan,  if  he  Is  serious 
about  arms  control,  should  seize  upon 
this  opportimity  and  offer  to  begin  im- 
mediate talks  with  the  Soviets  on  ban- 
ning the  space  arms  race. 
Peace  in  Space? 
this  russian  idea  is  worth  pursuing 

Here  is  one  Soviet  offer  there  is  no  point 
in  refusing.  Most  of  Russia's  recent  disarma- 
ment proposals  have  been  patently  self-serv- 
ing, because  they  would  prolong  a  Russian 
advsuitage  over  the  west.  "That  applies  to  the 
idea  of  a  general  freeze  on  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  to  President  Andropov's  insistence 
that  Russia  should  have  medium-range  mis- 
siles in  Europe  but  America  must  not.  It 
does  not  apply  to  the  Soviet  leader's  new 
suggestion,  about  weapons  in  space.  This 
will  not  quite  guarantee  "peace  In  space", 
let  alone  on  earth:  but  it  could  save  a  lot  of 
money,  avoid  the  risk  of  some  alarming 
bangs  and  clangs  Ln  the  deep  blue  yonder— 
and  remove  a  small  Russian  advantage. 

Mr.  Andropov  suggested  to  some  Ameri- 
can senators  visiting  Moscow  on  August 
18th  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
should  agree  to  ban  weapons  designed  to  de- 
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stroy  satellites  floating  through  space. 
Russia,  he  said,  would  not  deploy  such 
things  if  America  did  not.  The  first  reac- 
tions from  Washington  were  sniffy.  Mr. 
Caspar  Weinberger,  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense, dismissed  the  idea  on  the  ground  that 
the  Russians  have  tested  an  anti-satellite 
weapon  but  the  Americans,  so  far.  have  not. 
A  state  department  spokesman  said  there 
could  be  difficulties  in  policing  an  anti-satel- 
lite deal.  Mr.  Edward  Rowny.  the  chief 
American  negotiator  at  the  Geneva  talks  on 
long-range  nuclear  weapons,  was  a  bit  more 
forthcoming.  He  called  the  timing  of  Mr. 
Andropov's  offer— just  before  the  first 
American  test— "disingenuous",  but  said  it 
was  worth  asking  the  Soviet  leader  how  he 
would  propose  to  check  that  both  sides  were 
respecting  any  such  agreement. 

The  danger  of  satellite-killers  is  that  both 
Russian  and  America  are  becoming  greatly 
dependent  on  satellites,  particularly  for 
military  communications.  If  anti-satellite 
weapons  were  deployed,  one  superpower  or 
the  other  might  be  tempted  to  strike  first  in 
space— and  then  attack  the  other  on  the 
ground,  while  its  communications  were 
blown  into  silence. 

The  Russians  have  been  tinkering  with 
satellite-killers  for  about  10  years,  and  have 
destroyed  some  of  their  own  satellites  with 
them.  Their  technique  is  to  manoeuvre  the 
killer  near  the  target,  and  then  either 
simply  iMLSh  into  it  or  set  off  an  explosive 
charge.  The  system  the  Americans  are 
about  to  test  is  more  sophisticated.  It  is  a 
two-stage  missile  that  would  tie  carried  on 
an  F-15  fighter  up  to  70.000  feet  or  so.  and 
then  fired  on  a  computer-calculated  course 
to  intercept  the  satellite.  When  it  got  near, 
it  would  turn  on  an  infra-red  sensor  and 
home  in  for  the  kill. 

Does  this  mean  that  anti-satellite  systems 
are  already  in  being,  and  Mr.  Andropov's 
offer  is  yet  another  futile  effort  to  lock  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  has  gone  gallop- 
ing? Not  quite.  A  serious  satellite-killer 
system  needs  to  be  able  to  knock  down  large 
numbers  of  enemy  satellites  almost  simulta- 
neously. Anything  less  merely  warns  the 
victim  what  is  happening  and  gives  him 
time  to  retaliate.  The  device  the  Russians 
have  tested  is  still  a  far  cry  from  an  array  of 
weapons  that  could  knock  down  a  network 
of  dozens  of  satellites  within  a  short  time. 
Neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Americans  can 
do  the  full  job  now.  Either  side  could  almost 
certainly  catch  the  other  out  if  it  began  to 
test  a  system  that  could.  A  ban  is  feasible. 

NOTHING  VITAL  GIVEN  UP 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  Ameri- 
cans have,  in  ascending  order  of  importance. 
(a)  political,  (b)  economic  and  (c)  military 
reasons  of  agreeing  to  a  ban.  Politically,  the 
answer  is  certainly  yes.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  in  con- 
vincing the  world  that  it  is  serious  about 
arms  control.  Here  is  one  chance  to  show 
that  it  is.  Economically,  a  ban  could  save  an 
American  defense  budget  already  bursting 
at  the  seams  from  another  large  expense. 
Anti-satellilte  systems  could  turn  out  to  be 
horribly  costly. 

The  remaining  issue  is  whether  a  ban  is 
militarily  desirable  for  the  Americans.  Dis- 
miss Mr.  Weint>erger's  argument  that  the 
Americans  need  to  test  an  anti-satellite 
weapon  because  the  Russians  have  tested 
one.  In  genertU.  the  Americans  know  as 
much  about  the  techniques  of  intercepting 
one  satellite  with  another  as  the  Russians 
do.  An  American  test  is  not  indispensable. 
And  a  ban  on  such  weapons  would  produce 
in  this  field  the  same  sort  of  zero-zero  bal- 
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ance  the  Americans  wanted  for  medium- 
range  missiles  in  Europe. 

What  about  the  argiiment  that  a  ban  on 
anti-satellite  weapons  might  rule  out  the 
hope  of  an  anti-missile  defence  operating  in 
outer  space?  Anything  that  can  destroy  a 
ballistic  missile  can  also  knock  down  a  satel- 
lite at  the  same  altitude.  And,  sci-fi  though 
it  sounds,  an  anti-missile  shield  could  maJie 
the  world  a  safer  place.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  an  anti-missile  defence 
has  to  be  based  in  space.  Low-altitude  anti- 
missile missiles  are  one  alternative.  Another 
is  to  keep  your  own  missiles  moving  about 
on  land,  or  hidden  under  the  sea.  so  that 
the  other  man  never  knows  quite  where 
they  are. 

It  adds  up  to  a  case  of  negotiating  a  ban 
on  anti-satellite  weapons  now.  Such  a  treaty 
could  be  for  15  years,  and  renewable:  a 
space-based  anti-missile  defence  is  unlikely 
to  be  available  to  either  side  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  United  States  and 
Russia  have  a  chance  to  chop  off  one  of  the 
expensive  and  dangerous  hydra-heads  mili- 
tary technology  keeps  on  growing.* 


U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
LEBANON 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  bring 
the  debate  concerning  the  President's 
involvement  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
the  hostilities  in  Lebanon  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  we  must  bring  the 
President's  commitment  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Lebanon  within  the  scope  of  the 
law.  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  achieve  these  ends. 

One  needs  only  to  have  read  the 
morning  headlines  to  understand  that 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  involved  in 
what  is  rapidly  becoming  an  explosive 
international  situation.  No  reasonable 
person  can  view  our  involvement  as 
anything  less  than  the  commitment  of 
troops  to  a  hostile  situation  where  our 
own  involvement  is  imminent,  if  not 
by  now  a  fact.  On  November  7.  1973 
the  war  powers  resolution  became 
Public  Law  93-148  and  clarified  by 
force  of  law  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  President  must  consult  with  Con- 
gress in  circumstances  such  as  the  ex- 
isting situation  in  Lebanon.  No  such 
consultation  has  taken  place.  The 
President's  continuing  refusal  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  of 
U.S.  involvement  is  evidence  of  either 
his  own  view  that  the  situation  in  Leb- 
anon is  not  hostile  or,  more  signifi- 
cantly, of  his  clear  and  continuing  dis- 
regard of  the  law. 

On  July  6.  1982,  President  Reagan 
said  that  he  had  agreed  in  principle  to 
contribute  a  small  contingent  of 
troops  to  a  multinational  force  for 
temporary  peacekeeping  in  Lebanon, 
the  piupose  being  to  assist  in  the  evac- 
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uation  of  PLO  fighters  in  Beirut.  The 
administration  said  that  if  the  forces 
were  dispatched,  it  would  report  under 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

On  August  25.  U.S.  Marines  began  to 
land  in  Lebanon  to  participate  in  the 
multinational  force.  President  Reagan 
notified  Congress  under  a  provision  of 
the  war  powers  resolution,  saying  that 
the  agreement  in  Lebanon  expressly 
ruled  out  any  combat  responsibilities, 
and  the  forces  would  stay  no  longer 
than  30  days.  After  overseeing  the  de- 
parture of  the  PLO  force,  the  Marines 
left  Lebanon  on  September  10,  1982. 

On  September  20,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States. 
France,  and  Italy  had  agreed  to  form  a 
new  multinational  force  to  return  to 
Lebanon  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
to  help  maintain  order  until  the  lawful 
authorities  in  Lebanon  could  assume 
their  duties.  On  September  29,  the 
President  submitted  a  report  that 
1,200  Marines  had  begun  to  arrive  in 
Beirut.  He  said  that  the  American 
force  would  not  engage  in  combat  but 
might  exercise  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense and  would  be  equipped  accord- 
ingly. He  also  said  that  the  deploy- 
ment would  be  for  a  limited  period  and 
that  there  was  no  intention  for  the 
troops  to  become  Involved  in  hostil- 
ities. The  President  said  Congress  was 
being  Informed  of  this  question  "con- 
sistent with  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion." but  no  specific  provision  of  the 
resolution  was  cited.  On  September  30, 
1982,  the  first  American  Marine  was 
killed  In  Lebanon  and  three  were 
wounded. 

On  November  28,  1982,  the  end  of 
the  60-day  period  following  their  in- 
troduction, the  Marines  were  still  in 
Lebanon.  The  executive  branch  took 
the  position  that,  since  the  President 
has  not  cited  secton  4(a)(1)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  In  his  report  on  the 
action,  the  provision  in  section  5  call- 
ing for  a  troop  withdrawal  within  60  to 
90  days  did  not  apply.  Congress  did 
not  pass  any  legislation  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Section  4(a)(1)  of  war  powers  resolu- 
tion requires  the  President  to  submit  a 
written  report  within  48  hours  when- 
ever U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  introduced 
without  a  declaration  of  war  Into  hos- 
tilities or  Into  situations  where  immi- 
nent Involvement  in  hostilities  Is  clear- 
ly Indicated  by  the  circumstances.  The 
executive  branch  contends  that  the 
President's  report  does  not  fall  under 
section  4(a)(  1 )  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution. Since  the  Introduction  of 
troops  In  Lebanon,  the  toll  of  U.S. 
dead  and  wounded  has  grown.  Recent- 
ly U.S.  warships  fired  on  Druze  militia 
In  Beirut.  The  President  is  either  Ig- 
noring the  tragic  facts  of  this  situation 
or  he  is  disregarding  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  support 
the  President's  actions  in  handling  the 
difficult    foreign    policy    decisions    in 
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Lebanon;  many  oppose  these  policies. 
My  legislation  does  not  attempt  to 
question  the  President's  policies  In 
Lebanon.  It  seeks  only  to  question  the 
President's  policy  of  defiance  of  the 
will  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  war  powers  resolution  spells  this 
requirement  out  in  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution underlines  the  President's  duty 
to  faithfully  execute  these  laws.  No 
amount  of  sophistry  or  word-play  will 
alter  these  facts. 

One  need  not  restate  the  tragic  legis- 
lative history  of  the  reasoning  behind 
the  war  powers  resolution.  Congress 
addressed  the  issue  toward  the  end  of 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  In 
an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
protected  future  involvements  in  hos- 
tilities without  either  a  declaration  of 
war  or  specific  congressional  authori- 
zation. 

Our  acquiescence  in  the  present  situ- 
ation will  only  serve  to  erode  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  as  written  In  the  war 
powers  resolution.  If  we  do  not  act 
today,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
what  the  situation  may  be  in  another 
time,  under  another  President.  The 
lessons  of  history  tell  us  that  If  we  do 
not  address  this  Issue  now  we  may  ad- 
dress It  In  the  future  In  even  harsher 
terms. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  discussed  alternatives  to  bringing 
this  Issue  under  congressional  author- 
ity. I  submit  that  there  is  only  one  ap- 
propriate tool  to  accomplish  our  goal 
and  It  Is  written  in  law.  The  legislation 
I  am  offering  requires  the  President  to 
respond  to  the  dictates  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  by  reporting  to  Con- 
gress on  the  nature  of  the  conflict  In 
Lebanon.  This  joint  resolution  would 
direct  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  hostilities  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon.  Ac- 
cording to  section  5(b)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  "Within  sixty  cal- 
endar days  after  a  report  is  submitted 
or  is  required  to  be  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  4(a)(1),  whichever  is  earlier,  the 
President  shall  terminate  any  use  of 
United  States  Armed  forces  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  a  report  was  sub- 
mitted (or  required  to  be  submitted) 
..."  unless  Congress  takes  the  neces- 
sary action  or  extends  the  period— the 
President  may  also  extend  the  period 
to  90  days  if  necessary  for  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  troops. 

In  closing,  let  me  restate  that  this 
legislation  seeks  only  to  bring  the  deci- 
sion to  commit  U.S.  forces  Into  hostil- 
ities within  the  procedures  dictated  In 
the  war  powers  resolution.  As  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  explained: 

(the  objective  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion was  to  outline  arrangements  which 
would  allow  the  President  and  Congress  to 
work  together  in  mutual  respect  and  maxi- 
mum    harmony     toward     their     ultimate. 
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shared  goal  of  maintaining  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Nation.  (H.  Rept.  93-287,  at 
5.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In  rededica- 
tlon  to  the  proposition  that  no  Individ- 
ual is  above  the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  impor- 
tant effort. 

A  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

H.J.  Res.  348 

Directing  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  report  required  by  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  con- 
cerning the  involvement  in  hostilities  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  having  been  in- 
troduced into  hostilities  or  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly  indicated  by  the  circumstances,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers    Resolution,    the    President    shall 
submit  the  report  which  is  required  by  that 
section  to  the  Congress  within  48  hours 
after  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion.* 


MINESWEEPERS-THE  NAVY'S 
WEAK  LINK 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
articles  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Time  magazine  described  this  Nation's 
urgent  need  for  a  new  generation  of 
minesweepers.  These  articles  cited  the 
newest  edition  of  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships,  as  well  as  compelling  testimony 
given  before  Congress. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has  an 
active  force  of  21  minesweepers.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  Soviet  force  of  388 
minesweepers.  Even  when  the  mine- 
sweepers of  our  NATO  allies  are  in- 
cluded, the  U.S.S.R.  still  has  a  force 
one-third  larger. 

Yet  the  United  States  has  a  strategic 
need  to  keep  open  its  ports  and  sea 
lanes,  much  more  so  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  Jane's,  however, 
the  U.S.  Navy  could  keep  open  only 
two  of  the  twelve  ports  which  would 
be  most  essential  in  wartime  with  its 
present  complement  of  minesweepers. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  build  a  600- 
shlp  Navy  If  we  cannot  even  Insure 
that  our  ships  can  leave  or  return  to 
their  home  bases.  While  we  have  been 
focusing  on  the  "big  ticket"  items  In 
the  Navy  budget,  we  have  forgotten 
minesweepers. 

As  Vice  Admiral  Walters,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Surface 
Warfare,  testified  earlier  this  year, 
•'No  segment  of  naval  warfare  has 
been  underfunded  for  so  many  years 
as  has  the  mine-warfare  community." 
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Clearly,  it  is  time  to  act.  The  fiscal 
year  1984  Defense  Authorization  Bill 
authorized  the  construction  of  three 
modem  minesweepers.  I  believe  it  to 
be  imperative  for  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations SubconunJttee.  which  is  soon 
to  meet,  to  appropriate  the  funds  for 
all  three  minesweepers.  Our  Nation 
depends  upon  it  for  our  security.# 


APGE  LOCAL  1857  CELEBRATES 
25  YEARS  OP  EXEMPLARY 
SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORMIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
quarter  century,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees 
(APGE).  Local  1857.  has  diligently  rep- 
resented the  labor  needs  of  civilian 
workers  at  McClellan  Air  Force  Base 
in  Sacramento.  Calif. 

As  McClellan  has  grown,  so  has  this 
fine  labor  organization.  In  1958,  the 
then  new  union  represented  only  700 
maintenance  and  instrument  repair 
shop  employees.  Today.  Local  1857  is 
the  largest  APGE  union  in  the  west- 
em  United  States  with  membership 
totaling  3,000  workers. 

This  union  has  been  at  the  forefront 
in  representing  employees  at  McClel- 
lan. In  1970,  Local  1857  was  the  first 
AFGE  union  to  hold  representation 
elections  for  blue-  and  white-collar 
workers  at  a  military  installation 
under  an  Executive  order  signed  by 
President  Richard  Nixon. 

Among  its  many  accomplishments. 
Local  1857  was  Instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  week  including  Labor  Day 
as  "Labor  Recognition  Week"  during 
which  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  offi- 
cially honors  the  services  of  civilian 
and  military  working  men  and  women 
of  America,  the  first  Department  of 
Defense  installation  to  accord  such 
honors  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  give  special 
recognition  to  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  dedication  provided  by  key 
officers  within  Local  1857.  They  are 
Jon  Salas,  president;  Ed  Hill,  first  vice 
president;  Dora  Solorio,  second  vice 
president;  and  John  Timblin,  third 
vice  president. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  execu- 
tive board,  which  consists  of  Joann 
Simmons,  treasurer;  Marian  Bird. 
Joseph  McGruder.  and  James  Daniels, 
sergeants-at-arms;  and  Martha  Cree, 
secretary  to  the  board,  for  all  of  their 
tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  Local  1857 
and  the  employees  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base. 

Today,  25  years  later,  the  union  is 
large  enough  and  the  needs  of  the 
memt>ership  diverse  enough  so  that 
Local  1857  employs  three  former  man- 
agers on  its  professional  staff.  These 
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three  fine  gentlemen,  along  with  the 
union  officers  and  executive  board 
members,  are  the  nucleus  of  this  suc- 
cessful team. 

Each  one  of  them  deserves  praise 
and  admiration  for  a  job  well  done. 
They  are  Jim  Yocum,  who  handles  De- 
partment of  Labor  workers'  compensa- 
tion claims;  Mack  McCloud,  a  former 
APGE  national  vice  president,  who 
works  with  stewards  and  on  local  ac- 
tivity grievances,  employee  arbitration 
cases,  and  on  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  cases:  and  Chuck  Pettin- 
gell,  editor  of  APGE  Local  1857  news 
and  labor  management  relations  offi- 
cer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  therefore  with 
great  pleasure  and  much  honor  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  silver  anniversary 
of  APGE  Local  1857.  The  continuing 
quality  of  their  work  in  the  past  has 
earned  them  the  right  to  represent 
the  needs  of  the  civilian  work  force  at 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base  for  many 
years  to  come.» 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL,  1901-83 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
John  A.  Carroll,  who  represented 
Colorado's  First  Congressional  District 
from  1947  to  1951,  and  served  Colora- 
do in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1957  to 
1963.  died  last  month  at  age  82. 

Senator  Carroll  was  one  of  Colora- 
do's most  distinguished  citizens.  His 
public  service  spanned  almost  50  years, 
from  his  enlistment  in  the  Army  at 
age  16  to  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  in  1963. 

Throughout  his  career  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  underdog. 
He  was  a  strong  proponent  of  civil 
rights  laws.  He  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  the  country. 

Colorado  will  miss  John  Carroll. 

I  include  the  following  articles: 
[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 

News.  Sept.  1.  19831 

John  Carroll,  Veteran  Politician,  Dies  at 

82 

(By  Al  Nakkula) 

Pontier  Sen.  John  A.  Carroll,  who  virtual- 
ly led  the  Colorado  Democratic  ticket  into 
office  in  1956,  died  Tuesday  night  in  his 
Denver  home.  He  was  82. 

Carroll,  who  had  been  in  failing  health, 
died  at  9  p.m..  according  to  a  son-in-law. 
Denver  lawyer  Donald  MacDonald. 

Services  are  pending  at  McConaty's  Mor- 
tuary. Burial  will  be  in  Port  Logan  National 
Cemetery. 

Carroll  served  in  both  world  wars,  as  a 
Denver  policeman,  as  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, a  term  as  Denver  district  attorney, 
two  terms  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  a  term  as  U.S.  senator. 


Told  of  Carroll's  death.  Gov.  Richard  A. 
Lamm  said.  "The  first  political  campaign  I 
worked  on  was  John  Carroll's  race  against 
Peter  Dominick  in  1962,  when  I  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Democrats.  He  was  a  guy 
who  loved  politics  and  loved  life.  He  was  im- 
portant to  a  whole  generation  of  young  poli- 
ticians because  of  his  idealism  and  his  com- 
mitment to  Colorado." 

Carroll  is  remembered  by  many  as  a  liber- 
al. Carroll's  political  career  was  unusual  in 
that  he  probably  lost  as  many  times  as  he 
won. 

His  charisma  drew  a  following  of  political 
workers  who  had  little  campaign  experi- 
ence. Volunteers  included  blue-collar  and 
white-collar  workers,  housewives,  taxi  driv- 
ers, newspaper  reporters,  lawyers  and  other 
professionals.  After  working  for  Carroll, 
many  of  them  withdrew  from  politicking. 

Two  of  his  most  ardent  tuid  hardest  work- 
ers were  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  daughter, 
Diane  MacDonald,  also  a  Denver  attorney. 

Carroll  was  bom  in  Denver  on  July  30. 
1901.  He  sold  newspapers  on  Denver's  west 
side  and  helped  his  father  who  drove  a 
horse-drawn  ice  wagon.  He  joined  the  Army 
at  the  age  of  16  and  served  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  World  War  I. 

Returning  from  service,  he  became  a 
Denver  policeman  in  the  1920s.  He  walked  a 
beat  during  the  day  and  studied  law  at 
night.  He  received  his  degree  from  West- 
minster Law  School,  now  incorporated  into 
the  University  of  Denver  Law  School. 

As  a  lawyer  in  the  early  1930s.  Carroll's 
political  skills  were  honed  as  a  worker  for 
the  successful  election  of  Sen.  Edward  Cos- 
tigan.  Costigan's  aggressive  Democratic  sup- 
porters were  dubbed.  "Young  Turks."  a 
name  which  they  proclaimed  proudly  later. 

At  Costigan's  request.  Carroll  managed 
the  1932  gubernatorial  primary  campaign  of 
Josephine  Roche,  one  of  the  most  vibrant 
women  in  Colorado  politics.  Carroll's  early 
political  work  included  serving  as  Denver 
Democratic  chairman.  He  became  an  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorney  in  1933. 

Carroll  was  elected  district  attorney  in 
1936.  After  serving  a  four-year  term,  he  ran 
for  governor  of  Colorado  and  was  defeated 
in  the  primary.  He  practiced  law  until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  when  he  rejoined 
the  Army,  as  serving  as  a  major  in  Italy. 

Returning  again  from  military  service,  he 
ran  for  the  U.S.  House  in  1946  and  won  in 
what  otherwise  was  a  state  Republican  land- 
slide. Carroll  was  probably  the  only  con- 
gressman ever  elected  during  his  freshman 
term  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
He  served  two  terms  in  the  House. 

After  his  second  term,  Carroll  in  1951 
Ijecame  a  special  assistant  to  President 
Harry  Truman.  He  was  an  associate  with 
many  other  national  Democratic  leaders,  in- 
cluding President  John  Kennedy,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Adlai  Stevenson.  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Averell  W.  Harriman. 

Carroll  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1950 
and  1954  and  was  defeated.  One  campaign 
was  marked  by  smears  branding  him  a  com- 
munist, while  at  the  same  time  others  cast 
aspersions  t>ecause  he  was  a  Catholic.  Only 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  of  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Large  sums  of  money  also  came  into  Colo- 
rado from  oil  interests  seeking  his  defeat  be- 
cause of  his  position  against  oil  depletion  al- 
lowances and  for  preserving  off-shore  drill- 
ing for  the  government. 

He  ran  for  the  Senate  again  in  1956  and 
won,  defeating  Republican  Gov.  Dan  Thorn- 
ton. 


Carroll,  in  his  freshman  year  as  a  senator, 
was  embroiled  in  the  civil  rights  issue.  He 
drafted  a  bill  calling  for  federal  voting  regis- 
tration of  blacks.  He  was  persuaded  by  col- 
leagues not  to  push  the  biU  because  the 
time  was  not  appropriate.  Eight  years  later, 
a  much  stronger  bill  became  law. 

Carroll's  battles  continued  in  the  Senate 
over  preserving  the  federal  court  system 
and  its  jurisdiction,  which  was  challenged 
by  states'  rightists  who  wanted  to  keep  civil 
rights  Issues  out  of  the  federal  courts. 

Carroll  also  was  a  leader  in  passing  some 
of  the  later  legislation  on  Social  Security. 
He  backed  federal  assistance  to  farmers. 

He  was  an  ardent  foe  of  placing  intercon- 
tinental missiles  near  populated  areas  and 
argued  against  any  Titan  or  Minuteman 
missile  bases  being  built  in  Colorado. 

After  his  defeat  in  his  bid  for  a  second 
Senate  term  by  Peter  Dominick.  he  re- 
turned to  Denver  and  private  law  practice. 

In  October  1977,  Carroll  presented  his 
public  papers  to  Metropolitan  State  College, 
where  the  John  A.  Carroll  Institute  was 
founded  to  establish  scholarship  programs. 
The  college  also  gave  him  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities. 

Carroll  on  March  4.  1922,  married  Doro- 
thy R.  Doyle,  a  sister  of  William  E.  Doyle,  a 
judge  on  the  10th  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
She  died  on  Jan.  1,  1982. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter.  Diane 
MacDonald;  two  brothers,  Charles  Carroll 
of  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  and  Matthew  Carroll 
of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  a  sister,  Charlotte  Smith 
of  Los  Angeles;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  John  A.  Carroll  Institute,  in  care  of 
Metropolitan  State  College,  1006  Uth  St.. 
Box  3,  Denver  80204. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post  Sept.  1,  19831 

Pormer  Senator  John  A.  Carroll  Dies 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  John  A.  Carroll.  82.  an 

ouUpoken  liberal  and  civil  rights  advocate 

of  his  time,  died  at  his  home  Tuesday  night. 

He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  years. 

Carroll  lived  relatively  quietly  in  his 
native  Denver  since  his  bid  for  a  second 
Senate  term  failed  in  1962.  He  retired  from 
the  active  practice  of  law  about  10  years 
ago. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  2626  E. 
Seventh  Ave.  Burial  will  be  in  Fort  Logan 
National  Cemetery. 

Carroll  was  bom  July  30,  1901,  and  was 
raised  here  before  forging  his  mother's 
name  on  a  permission  slip  to  join  the  Army 
at  the  age  of  16. 

Discharged  after  serving  in  the  Philip- 
pines m  World  War  I.  Carroll  joined  the 
Denver  Police  Department  at  the  age  of  21, 
working  first  as  a  beat  patrolman  and  then 
in  the  departments  identification  bureau. 
He  married  Dorothy  Doyle  in  Denver  In 
1923. 

He  earned  his  law  degree  at  night  school 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1929. 

Carroll  by  then  a  member  of  the  local 
Democrats'  "Young  Turks"  liberal  wing,  was 
appointed  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for 
Denver  in  1933.  His  first  electoral  bid  was  in 
1936.  when  he  was  elected  Denver  district 
attorney,  beating  the  dean  of  his  law  school. 
In  that  post,  he  became  known  for  his  bat- 
tles with  gamblers  and  corruption. 

Carroll  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  gov- 
ernor in  1940.  and  returned  to  private  law 
practice  until  1942,  when  he  assumed  a  post 
In  the  federal  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 
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Carroll  rejoined  the  Army  as  a  major  in 
1943,  and  helped  restore  civilian  local  gov- 
ernments to  liberated  portions  of  Italy  and 
southem  Prance,  Don  MacDonald,  Carroll's 
son-in-law,  said  Thursday. 

After  discharge,  Carroll  re-entered  poli- 
tics, becoming  one  of  the  few  Democrats  to 
oust  a  Republican  opponent  in  the  1946  con- 
gressional elections.  Carroll  improved  his 
5,000-vote  margin  of  victory  that  year  to 
more  than  48.000  votes  two  years  later,  but 
he  wasn't  successful  when  he  left  his  "safe" 
congressional  seat  from  Denver  in  1950  to 
oppose  incumbent  Republican  Sen.  Eugene 
Milliken  in  1950. 

He  then  joined  the  staff  of  President 
Harry  Tryman  as  a  foreign  policy  advisor. 

Carroll  tried  for  the  Senate  again  in  1954. 
defeated  this  time  by  Gordon  Allott.  Ac- 
cording to  his  daughter,  "getting  beat  never 
seemed  to  bothej  him."  and  his  third  at- 
tempt was  more  successful  when  he  defeat- 
ed former  Gov.  Dan  Thomton  in  the  senate 
race  of  1956. 

Carroll's  term  in  the  Senate  was  charac- 
terized by  "concern  for  the  working  people." 
MacDonald  said,  but  a  bid  for  re-election  in 
1962  failed  when  he  lost  to  Peter  Dominick. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  a  daughter. 
Diane  MacDonald.  Denver,  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  John  A.  Carroll  Institute,  Metropolitan 
State  College.  Denver  80204.* 


SCOTTDALE,  PA.,  REMEMBERS 
ITS  PAST 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
16th,  17th  and  18th  of  this  month, 
residents  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  mark 
the  109th  anniversary  of  their  commu- 
nity and  pause  to  reflect  on  their  her- 

It  is  not  unusual  for  cities  and  towns 
in  Pennsylvania  to  stage  such  celebra- 
tions. Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  history 
and  we  have  many  communities  that 
go  back  100  years  or  more. 

Scottdale's  observance,  however,  is 
somewhat  unusual  in  that  it  draws 
upward  of  30,000  visitors  to  this  small 
town  of  approximately  7,500  residents. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this. 

For  instance,  today  Scottdale  is  typi- 
cal of  small  town  America.  It  is  pri- 
marily supported  by  commercial  busi- 
nesses and  light  industry  but  is  sur- 
rounded by  farmland.  But.  once,  it  was 
the  hub  of  a  heavy  industrial  empire. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  smoke 
belched  from  a  number  of  factories, 
including  such  facilities  as  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  the  Scott- 
dale Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  and  the 
National  Foundry  &  Pipe  Works. 

It  was  the  birthplace  and  homestead 
of  one  of  America's  great  industrial- 
ists—Henry Clay  Prick.  At  one  time, 
Mr.  Prick's  coal  and  coke  operations 
included  39,000  beehive  ovens  in  the 
area.  Today,  it  boasts  the  only  opera- 
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ble  beehive  oven  in  the  worlo  a^id  spe- 
cial permission  is  received  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  fire  it  up  for 
the  "Heritage  Festival." 

Because  of  its  industrial  base,  Scott- 
dale once  ranked  among  the  richest 
communities  per  (»pita  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  magnificent 
mansions  of  Victorian  architecture 
which  have  been  preserved  or  restored 
attest  to  that  fact. 

But,  its  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
past  su-e  not  the  only  historical  assets 
of  Scottdale.  It  has  strong  religious 
ones  as  well.  Its  population  today  is 
served  by  no  less  than  18  churches 
representing  the  major  denomina- 
tions. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Scottdale's 
'Heritage  Festival"  belongs  to  the  pro- 
motional efforts  of  two  organizations: 
the  Scottdale  Coal  &  Coke  Heritage 
Festival  Committee  and  the  Scottdale 
Merchants  Association.  These  groups 
have  worked  closely  together  to  instill 
a  spirit  of  pride  among  residents  of 
the  community  and  the  area  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  I  want  to 
extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
the  people  of  Scottdale  for  by  remem- 
bering their  heritage  they  preserve  a 
bit  of  American  history  for  all  of  us.0 


THE  POPULATION  EXPLOSION  IS 
NOT  FIZZLING 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al weeks  ago  I  submitted  for  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor written  by  Robert  Fox,  senior  ana- 
lyst at   the  Inter-American   Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  Carl  Haub,  a  Wash- 
ington    demographer.     This     article. 
"The  Population  Explosion  Is  Not  Fiz- 
zling." was  drawn  from  a  larger  paper 
which    addresses    population    growth 
and  refutes  the  contention  that  we 
have  experienced  a  population  explo- 
sion that  is  now  declining.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  remainder  of 
this  work  quite  interesting  and  I  com- 
mend this  to  their  attention. 
The  Population  Explosion  Is  Not  Fizzling 
The  flap  caused  by  the  belief  that  the  UN 
thought  that  world  population  would  be  7.5 
billion  in  2000  and  "now  "  thinks  that  it  will 
"only"  be  6.1  billion  is  no  doubt  supported 
by  a  general  misperception  of  the  entire 
issue,  based  on  using  the  term  the    popula- 
tion explosion  ".  It  is  an  entirely  inappropri- 
ate metaphor,  implying  a  far  higher  degree 
of  flexibility  in  population  projections  than 
underlying  demographic  variables  permit. 

An  explosion  implies  two  things— a  sudden 
release  of  energj-  accompanied  by  outwardly 
radiating  pressure  waves,  and  an  equally 
sudden  termination  to  the  event.  World 
population  rapidly  increased  in  an  apparent 
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sudden  burst  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
20th  century,  and  In  "explosion"  analogy 
fashion,  one  presumes  this  force  may  abate 
In  a  similarly  brief  period. 

That  we  are  now  in  the  abatement  phase 
is  encouraged  by  any  report  or  misreading 
of  statistics  that  notes  a  radically  lower  pro- 
jected estimate  than  reported  earlier  or  de- 
rives a  similar  conclusion  from  evidence 
that  the  birth  rate  or  population  growth 
rate  has  peaked  and  is  diminishing.  This  is 
perfectly  understandable  in  an  economic- 
oriented  world  that  conditions  our  thinlcing 
where  interest  rates  can  bounce  up  or  down 
drastically  almost  overnight. 

There  was  no  explosion.  After  World  War 
II  there  was  Instead  a  radical  worldwide 
transformation  in  the  age-old  relationship 
between  birth  and  death  rates.  Both  had 
always  been  high,  but  in  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury the  death  rate  plummeted  in  Third 
World  countries.  Of  this  much  we  may  be 
aware,  but  have  not  followed  it  through. 
For  out  of  this  very  newly  established  birth 
and  death  rate  relationship,  age  pyramids 
have  evolved  in  which  half  the  total  popula- 
tion is  now  under  age  18.  This  is  the  true 
benchmark  event,  one  that  sustains  the  roll- 
ing momentum  for  further  increases. 

The  comparison  is  not  to  an  explosion,  but 
more  aptly  to  a  comet.  The  greatest  visible 
portion  is  in  the  long  tail  section.  Par  more 
population  will  be  added  to  a  Third  World 
country's  total  population  after  the  birth 
rate  has  peaked  than  was  added  in  the  ini- 
tial phase.  The  tail's  length  is  also  analo- 
g6us  to  the  long  period  needed  for  growth 
to  be  completed.  It  is  measured  in  genera- 
tions, not  in  years. 

In  Mexico,  for  extunple.  with  half  of  its 
population  17  or  under,  a  birth  rate  that 
peaked  years  ago.  as  well  as  a  population 
growth  rate  that  peaked  in  the  1970s,  the 
present  72  million  population  is  still  project- 
ed to  increase  to  116  million  by  year  2000 
and  to  174  million  by  2025.  Further  in- 
creases will  continue  thereafter,  although  in 
smaller  and  smaller  amounts. 

Explained  another  way,  the  number  of 
Mexican  women  of  childbearing  age  in 
1960—6.6  million— gave  birth  to  1.8  million 
children  that  year.  By  2000,  women  in  this 
group  will  have  increased  to  24.6  million, 
and  will  give  birth  to  3.1  million  children. 
The  rise  in  the  number  of  births  will  occur 
under  conditions  of  a  40  per  cent  fall  in  the 
birth  rate  during  the  period.  The  paradox  of 
the  situation  is  that  on  the  one  hand,  birth 
rates  in  many  Third  World  countries  have 
entered  a  decline  phase,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  world  has  yet  to  see  its  largest  in- 
crease in  absolute  numbers. 

Under  falling  birth  rate  circumstances  for 
all  Latin  America,  today's  380  million  popu- 
lation is  projected  to  rise  to  over  800  million 
by  2025.  For  all  Third  World  countries,  the 
XTH  projects  a  rise  from  3.3  to  6.8  billion  in 
this  interval.  As  in  Mexico,  further  increases 
continue  past  2025,  but  in  diminishing 
amounts. 

Never  having  seen  the  "explosion"  we  are 
apt  to  have  dismissed  the  entire  "event,  par- 
ticularly when  its  chief  characteristic— the 
high  birth  rate— began  to  sag.  How  was  the 
"hang"  supposed  to  have  manifested  itself 
anyway?  By  mass  starvation,  or  by  some 
other  cataclysmic  event?  Instead,  as  Ambas- 
sador Marshall  Green  has  put  it.  population 
growth  is  a  silent  explosion,  a  quiet  day-to- 
day process  whose  effects  often  do  not 
impose  themselves  upon  our  workday  expe- 
rience. 

Ijtrklng  a  final  event,  a  cataclysmic  focus, 
we  might  do  well  to  examine  the  known  con- 
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sequences  of  past  population  growth  and 
carry  those  forward  into  the  near  future.  In 
Latin  America,  urbanization  and  labor  force 
trends  are  cases  in  point.  Mexico  City  now 
has  16  million  inhabitants.  In  1960.  it  had  5 
million.  By  year  2000.  25-30  million  will  call 
this  metropolitan  area  home. 

At  mid-century,  the  entire  Latin  American 
labor  force  numbered  fewer  than  60  million. 
By  1975.  this  rose  to  100  million.  By  year 
2000  it  will  reach  200  million,  and  300  mil- 
lion in  2025.  The  labor  force  estimate  in 
year  2000  is  quite  realistic  since  it  is  based 
on  a  population  already  bom.« 
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PUTTING  THE  FFB  ON-BXJDGET 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
require  all  loans  financed  through  the 
FFB  to  appear  in  the  budgets  of  the 
originating  agencies.  Some  Members 
are  concerned  about  how  the  histori- 
cal budget  data  of  agencies  would  be 
affected  as  a  result  of  enactment  of 
my  Truth-in-Budgeting  Act. 

I  wrote  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  find  this 
out.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  my  letter  and  Mr.  Stockman's 
reply. 

J0LV  21.  1983. 
Hon.  David  Stockman, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Dave:  As  you  many  know,  I  have  in- 
troduced HR  3484,  the  Truth-in-Budgeting 
Act  of  1983,  a  bill  that  would  put  the  FFB 
on-budget  and  allocate  all  of  its  on-budget 
outlays  back  to  the  budgets  of  the  agencies 
which  initiated  the  outlays. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  describe 
to  me  how  in  the  past  the  historical  budget 
data  series  have  been  adjusted  as  a  result  of 
budget  changes  such  as  those  in  HR  3484. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  answer 
to  the  following  question:  In  the  past,  was 
there  a  sudden  jump  in  the  budget  outlays 
of  an  agency  and  in  the  unified  budget  out- 
lays as  a  result  of  bringing  that  agency  on- 
budget.  or  was  there  no  sudden  jump  in 
budget  outlays  because  outlays  for  past 
years  were  adjusted  upwards  so  as  to  reflect 
what  the  budget  outlays  would  have  been 
over  time  if  the  agency  being  brought  on- 
budget  had  been  on-budget  all  along? 

Thank  you  for  your  timely,  consideration 
of  this  request. 
Sincerely. 

BiLX  Gradison. 
Representalirye  in  Congress. 

Executive  OmcE  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  24, 1983. 
Hon.  Bill  Gradison, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  This  letter  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  21  asking  how  the  Feder- 
al budget  historical  data  base  is  adjusted  for 
discontinuities  caused  through  shifting  pro- 
grams from  off-budget  to  on-budget  status. 
Two  basic  principles  are  applicable  under 
these  circumstances: 


1.  The  budget  historical  data  are  struc- 
tured to  be  as  comparable  as  is  feasible,  so 
that  users  can  trace  trends  and  make  valid 
comparisons  using  budget  data  covering  var- 
ious time  periods.  When  changes  are  made 
to  the  classification  of  an  account,  the  data 
base  reflects  these  changes. 

2.  Normally  all  budget  data— including  his- 
torical data — conform  to  budget  concepts. 
These  concepts  are  generally  in  accord  with 
the  1968  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Budget  Concepts,  important  ele- 
ments of  which  were  restated  in  Part  6  of 
the  1984  Budget.  When  there  is  a  legal  re- 
quirement to  deviate  from  normal  budget 
concepts— for  example,  by  requiring  that  a 
certain  activity  be  excluded  from  the  budget 
totals— the  budget  reflects  this  requirement, 
but  only  for  the  years  for  which  such  devi- 
ations are  legally  required. 

An  example  of  the  application  of  these 
rules  occurred  when  the  Export  Expansion 
Finance  Act  of  1971  required  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  be  off-budget  begin- 
ning August  17,  1971.  The  budget— including 
the  historical  data  base— continued  to  re- 
flect all  of  the  Bank's  activities  prior  to  that 
date  on-budget,  and  reflected  the  activities 
beginning  August  17,  1971,  off-budget. 
When  the  legal  requirement  that  the  Bank 
be  off -budget  was  repealed  (effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976)  the  data  base  was  reconstructed 
to  show  the  Bank's  outlays  as  if  they  had 
been  on-budget  for  all  years. 

This  practice  has  been  followed  in  all 
other  comparable  circumstances,  including 
reconstructing  the  entire  data  base  for  all 
years  from  1940  forward  to  show  the  budget 
totals  on  a  unified  budget  basis,  even 
though  the  unified  budget  was  not  intro- 
duced until  1968. 

We  plan  to  follow  these  guidelines  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
any  other  off-budget  activities. 

I  hope  this  adequately  meets  your  con- 
cerns. 

Sincerely, 

David  A,  Stockman, 

ZH  rector, 

P.S.  In  short,  there  would  be  no  jumps- 
historical  series  would  be  recast  to  show 
FFB  on-budget.» 


GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  TIMES 
SUPPORTS  RAIL  LINE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  Is  currently  con- 
sidering whether  to  come  up  with 
State  matching  funds  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  rail  line  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlantic  City.  The 
Gloucester  County  Times,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  has  strongly  urged  the  Gov- 
ernor to  support  the  matching  funds. 
The  editorial  points  out  that,  unless 
the  Governor  acts  soon,  the  $30  mil- 
lion In  Federal  funds  will  be  jeopard- 
ized. The  editorial  follows: 
We  Can't  Aftoro  Not  To  Back  Rail  Plan 
If  you've  ever  tried  to  go  anywhere  on  the 
North-South  Freeway  during  a  weekend, 
you're  probably  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Amtrak  rail  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlan- 
tic City. 
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Come  to  think  of  it,  If  you  use  any  high- 
way in  South  Jersey  that  takes  you  in  the 
direction  of  Atlantic  City,  you  undoubtedly 
realize  the  impact  casino  gambling  has  had 
on  traffic.  It's  normal  on  Friday  evenings, 
for  instance,  for  traffic  on  the  North-South 
Freeway  to  be  backed  up  all  the  way  to  the 
toll  booths  of  the  Walt  Whitman  Bridge. 

So  why  hasn't  Gov.  Thomas  H.  Kean,  who 
likes  to  tout  all  he  does  for  South  Jersey, 
done  something  to  bring  passenger  rail  serv- 
ice to  Atlantic  City? 

Congress  has  done  its  part  by  appropriat- 
ing $30  million  In  federal  funds.  But  the 
governor  says  he  can't  find  the  matching 
funds  needed  to  build  the  line.  Besides  that, 
he  thinks  any  rail  line  to  Atlantic  City 
should  provide  for  commuter  traffic. 

But  the  state  needs  to  come  up  with  only 
$2  million  a  year  for  three  years  for  the  rail 
line,  according  to  Rep.  James  J.  Florio,  D- 
1st  Dist.,  of  Pine  Hill. 

Florio,  who  sponsored  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  appropriated 
the  funds  for  the  rail  link,  also  said  several 
casino  interests  could  help  pay  for  the  rail 
service.  Besides,  paying  $6  million  to  allevi- 
ate traffic  problems  on  South  Jersey  high- 
ways is  a  relatively  small  price  considering 
the  millions  of  dollars  the  state  collects  in 
casino  revenues. 

Kean  Is  correct  that  the  current  proposal 
will  not  provide  commuter  rail  service  to 
South  Jersey  residents.  The  Amtrak  plan 
calls  lor  transporting  people  from  30lh 
Street  Station  in  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic 
City,  with  the  possibility  of  one  stop  be- 
tween. 

Although  a  total  commuter  rail  service 
would  be  ideal,  you  have  to  start  some  place. 
Without  the  Amtrak  line,  there  will  be  no 
rail  link  to  Atlantic  City  suitable  for  passen- 
ger service.  It  Is  likely  the  line  could  later  be 
expanded  to  provide  full  commuter  service, 
but  not  if  there  are  no  connecting  rails  in 
the  first  place. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  entire  South  Jersey 
transportation  network  that  the  governor 
support  the  proposal  and  come  up  with  the 
matching  funds.  And  he  needs  to  do  It 
quickly.  He  has  only  until  Oct.  1.  After  that, 
the  $30  million  in  federal  funds  will  go  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country  that  wants 
to  improve  Its  rail  system.* 
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Gillcable  provides  exemplary  service 
to  its  community,  not  just  by  bringing 
custom-tailored,  education  and  public 
information  programing  to  San  Jose 
and  its  environs,  but  also  by  the  active 
leadership  and  civic  involvement  of 
the  Gilliland  family  members.  Cur- 
rently, Allan  T.  Gilliland,  Jr.,  is  the 
Chair  of  the  California  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association  (CCTA),  after  serving 
in  the  past  as  the  Chair  of  the  Nation- 
al Cable  Television  Association 
(NCTA).  Mr.  Gilliland  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  board  of  directors  for  both  the 
NCTA  and  the  CCTA,  thus  contribut- 
ing invaluable  expertise  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  industry. 

Through  a  half-century  of  innova- 
tive thinking  and  dedication  to 
change,  this  family-operated  enter- 
prise has  brought  enviable  honors  and 
national  recognition  to  the  city  of  San 
Jose,  to  the  county  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  to  the  State  of  California.  Con- 
gressman MiNETA  and  I  are  honored  to 
represent  the  Gilliland  family  here  in 
Congress.  We  are  delighted  to  pay 
tribute  to  Gill  Industries  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  50th  anniversary  of  excel- 
lence. We  offer  our  special  tribute  to 
Allen  T.  Gilliland,  Sr.,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who,  50  years  ago. 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  Gill 
Industries  rests  today.« 
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the  working  people  of  America  have 
given  to  the  betterment  of  this  great 
land.* 


McCLELLAN  AIR  FORCE  BASE  AT 
FOREFRONT  IN  RECOGNIZINp 
WORKING  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 


TRIBUTE  TO  GILLILANDS 
FAMILY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Congressman 
Norman  Mineta  and  myself,  I  rise  to 
mark  an  occasion  of  major  significance 
to  San  Jose— the  50th  anniversary  of 
Gill  Industries  and  its  founding 
family,  the  Gillilands,  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

The  Gillilands  created  the  first  local 
television  in  San  Jose;  and,  in  1968, 
launched  their  cable  company— Gillca- 
ble—which  is  presently  acknowledged 
as  the  largest  independent  cable  firm 
in  the  Nation.  Gillcable  leads  in  the 
revolution  in  cable  television  and 
home  entertainment  due  to  the  vision 
and  commitment  of  the  Gilliland 
family. 


•  Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  week  including  Labor  Day 
has  been  designated  by  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  as 
"Labor  Recognition  Week.  "  McClellan, 
with  nearly  18.000  civilian  and  mili- 
tary employees,  is  the  first  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  installation  to  so 
honor  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  in  this  manner. 

Far  too  often,  the  time  and  talents 
of  civilians  as  well  as  military  person^ 
nel  working  at  our  military  installa- 
tions are  overlooked  or  taken  for 
granted.  By  so  designating  this  week 
of  September  5  to  9  as  "Labor  Recog- 
nition Week,  •  McClellan  has  demon- 
strated its  continuing  commitment  to 
progressive  employer-employee  rela- 
tions, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  therefore  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  this  special  week  of  cele- 
bration, and  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
entire  McClellan  community,  both  ci- 
vilian and  military,  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  the  many  long  hours  and 
years  of  dedicated  service  which  all 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 

HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
are  in  and  so  is  the  verdict.  The  Soviet 
Union  did  in  fact  track,  identify,  and 
shoot  down  the  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007,  murdering  the  269  passen- 
gers onboard. 

This  is  a  needless  loss  of  life.  It  is  a 
barbaric  act  performed  by  a  paranoid, 
militaristic  government  whose  pathet- 
ic attempts  at  a  massive  coverup  only 
emphasize  its  blatant  disregard  for 
human  life.  This  Nation  and  the  world 
have  been  patient  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  were  given  every  possible 
opportunity  to  explain  their  actions, 
to  apologize,  and  to  assure  us  that 
such  an  atrocity  will  not  happen 
again.  Our  administration  acted  with 
the  restraint  and  wisdom  that  the 
moment  required.  But  this  was  all  of 
no  avail.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  its  own 
actions,  has  chosen  to  disregard  the 
loss  of  life,  thus  isolating  itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  rest  of  the  world  demands  and 
deserves  to  receive  the  whole  truth. 
The   families  of   the  victims  deserve 
reparations.  These  are  the  very  mini- 
mums  we  should  demand.   But   it  is 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  their  guilt.  By 
some   form   of   twisted   and   macabre 
logic,  they  have  justified  this  act  to 
themselves  and  refuse  to  comply  with 
even  these  most  basic  humanitarian 
demands.  The  series  of  justifications 
and    accusations    that    have    poured 
forth  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  clear 
evidence  that  they  are  a  society  that 
places  military  secrets  above  human 
rights   and   military   objectives   above 
peace.  There  simply  are  no  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  that  would  have  re- 
quired this  action  and  no  propaganda 
capable  of  explaining  its  brutality.  It 
is  now  up  to  this  Nation,  not  alone, 
but  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  to  decide  on  an  appropri- 
ate course  of  action. 

Today,  I  propose  to  you  and  to  this 
administration  that  we  take  a  course 
of  action  that  reflects  this  Soviet  pre- 
occupation with  expansion  of  its  phi- 
losophy through  violence.  I  propose 
that  we  go  beyond  the  actions  of  anger 
that  have  in  the  past  done  little  to 
punish  the  military  command  that 
sets  the  priorities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Instead  of  unilaterally  enacting  trade 
and  economic  sanctions  and  boycotts, 
the  past  results  of  which  have  been  to 
temporarily  inconvenience  a  govern- 
ment that  merely  passes  that   onto 
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their  people.  I  propose  that  we  resolve 
that  from  this  point  forward,  we  will 
not  do  business  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  about  305  offi- 
cial diplomats  in  this  Nation.  It  is  well 
recognized  that  at  least  120  of  them 
are  KGB  activists.  The  United  States 
on  the  other  hand  maintains  only  190 
diplomats  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  de- 
signs of  the  Soviet  military  are  well 
served  by  these  excess  personnel.  Our 
first  step  should  be  to  give  those 
excess  Soviet  personnel  48  hours  to 
find  a  flight  home  and  to  clearly  state 
that  parity  in  the  diplomatic  corps  will 
be  maintained  henceforth. 

Second,  we  will  restrict  our  cultural 
and  scientific  exchanges  with  them. 
Again,  we  must  insist  on  like  for  like. 
In  the  past  we  have  allowed  their  sci- 
entists to  study  here  while  we  have 
sent  historians  there.  Again  we  will 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Soviet 
intelligence  gathering  community. 

We  must  insist  on  a  long-term  policy 
that  restricts  Soviet  access  to  this  Na- 
tions  technology  and  economic  re- 
sources. These  actions  will  have  a  far 
more  profound  effect  on  the  Soviet 
Union  if  made  a  standard  operating 
procedure  than  any  short-term  sanc- 
tion would  ever  have. 

Historically,  the  Western  World  has 
reacted  with  revulsion  at  similar 
Soviet  acts  of  violence  and  have  en- 
acted economic  sanctions  in  retalia- 
tion. But  the  Soviet  economy  reacts 
only  to  deny  its  peoples  needs  while 
maintaining  the  military.  Our  actions 
haven't  been  international  in  their  im- 
plementation, thus  they  have  inflicted 
as  much  damage  on  us  as  the  Soviets. 
In  the  past  such  actions  have  served  to 
ventilate  our  anger.  But  we  have  soon 
forgotten  the  real  cause.  The  Soviets 
prey  upon  the  forgiving  nature  and 
short  memories  of  the  Western  World 
to  further  their  goals.  This  time,  we 
need  to  set  a  standard  of  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  etches  the  bru- 
tality and  militarism  of  their  govern- 
ment in  our  minds  permanently.  With 
the  actions  I  mentioned  above  in 
place,  such  a  standard  for  the  future  is 
set.  It  would  then  be  up  to  us  to  keep 
it.* 


PARRIS  INTRODUCES    'VICTIMS 
OF  COMMUNISM  MONTH' 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  been  revulsed  by  the  murder 
of  the  269  passengers  on  flight  007.  in- 
cluding one  of  our  colleagues.  Hon. 
Larry  McDonald  from  Georgia.  I  be- 
lieve every  one  of  us  has  said  prayers, 
silent  and  public,  for  these  hapless  vic- 
tims and  their  families. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  mourn  the  death  of  our  fellow 
Americans  and  those  from  other  coun- 
tries. But  the  death  of  these  passen- 
gers is  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
150  million  people  who  have  died  at 
the  hands  of  Communist  governments 
since  1917.  In  September  1918  Lenin 
issued  his  "Red  Terror  Edict"  which 
legitimized  the  use  of  terror  and 
murder  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
population.  Since  then.  Russian  dissi- 
dents have  established  September  5  as 
a  memorial  day  to  the  victims  of  com- 
munism. 

According  to  Michail  Makarenko,  a 
prominent  dissident  exiled  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  currently  residing  in 
the  United  States,  members  of  a  dissi- 
dent movement  have  gathered  the 
bones  of  victims  from  mass  graves,  cre- 
mated those  bones  in  a  memorial  serv- 
ice, and  buried  the  ashes  at  a  location 
just  outside  the  Kremlin  Wall  in 
Moscow,  thus  establishing  a  kind  of 
national  "holy  ground"  which  has 
become  the  spiritual  center  of  their  re- 
sistance. 

I  believe  we  in  the  United  States, 
through  congressional  action,  should 
let  those  repressed  Soviets  and  dissi- 
dents, who  seek  a  free  way  of  life. 
know  we  are  behind  them  with  our 
prayers  and  support.  Therefore,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  designate  September  1983  as 
"Victims  of  Communism  Month."  as  a 
memorial  to  the  millions  of  victims  of 
communism,  including  most  recently 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARON  H.  GOLD 

HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Cincinnati  Bnai  Brith  will 
honor  Baron  H.  Gold  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  youth  and  his  ex- 
emplary community  leadership.  For 
his  work,  he  is  to  receive  the  coveted 
Guardian  of  the  Monorah  award. 

Baron  is  a  native  Cincinnatian  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati and  its  law  school.  He  has  been  an 
untiring  worker  for  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Fund  since  1947.  the  year  he 
began  practicing  law  in  Cincinnati.  His 
work  within  Bnai  Brith  is  equally  im- 
pressive and  important— president  of 
Bnai  Brith  District  2  and  former  na- 
tional commissioner  of  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League.  He  also  has  served  on 
the  boards  of  the  Jewish  Federation. 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

It  is  fitting  that  by  honoring  Baron, 
his  past  work  on  behalf  of  young 
people  will  be  recognized. 


September  12,  1983 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  note 
that  Baron  Gold  is  a  constituent  and  a 
true  friend.  He  is  a  credit  not  only  to 
the  Cincinnati  community,  but  to  our 
country  as  well.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  bring  Baron's  accom- 
plishments and  honor  to  your  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.* 


FRANK  McMAHON  IS  NAMED 
FIREMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1983 

*  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  go  through  life  without  ever  finding 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  saving  a 
fellow  human  being  from  mortal 
danger.  Yet.  there  are  professional 
men  and  women  such  as  police  officers 
and  firefighters  that  can  encounter 
this  type  of  situation  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Recognition  for  such  action  should 
never  be  taken  for  granted,  and  that  is 
why  I  ask  for  a  moment  of  the  House 
lime  to  acknowledge  the  heroic  act  of 
Frank  McMahon.  of  Somerdale.  N.J. 

Mr.  McMahon.  a  constituent  of 
mine,  is  a  firefighter  of  12  years  and 
was  recently  named  Camden  County 
Fireman  of  the  Year  by  Universal 
Lodge  216  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 

The  award  was  given  to  Mr.  McMa- 
hon for  his  brave  efforts  to  rescue  a 
14-year-old  boy  from  a  burning  home. 
He  and  one  other  fellow  firefighter 
were  the  only  two  able  to  get  inside 
the  burning  home.  When  his  compan- 
ion was  overcome  by  smoke.  McMahon 
dragged  him  out  to  safety  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  inferno  for  the  young 
nephew  of  the  homeowners. 

McMahon  was  able  to  reach  the  boy 
in  his  second  floor  bedroom,  and  the 
fireman  gave  up  his  airpack  hoping  it 
would  save  the  youngster's  life.  Trag- 
ically. Frank  McMahon's  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  but  his  determination  to 
continue  trying  should  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration for  all. 

Frank  McMahon  acted  in  a  heroic 
manner  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  I  ask  the  House  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending him.  The  community  of  So- 
merdale can  be  proud  to  have  him  as  a 
resident  and  serving  as  a  firefighter.* 
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HAROLD  DIAZ.  A  SPECIAL 
AGENT  IN  THE  SECRET  WAR 
AGAINST         DOPE.  RETIRES 

FROM    U.S.    CUSTOMS    ON    SEP- 
TEMBER 9.  1983 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1983 
•  Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Andrew  Tully  in  his  1973  book  "The 
Secret  War  Against  Dope,"  describes 
the  work  of  U.S.  Customs  in  fighting 
illegal  drug  traffic  coming  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  preface.  Tully 
states: 

There  is  no  single  hero  in  this  book:  just  a 
relatively   few   hard-working   U.S.   customs 
agents.  They  do  not  come  on  with  the  blaz- 
ing gun.  the  bulging  bicep.  or  the  sexual 
stare  of  th«  television  screen.  Their  hero- 
ism-and  they  viould  snort  at  the  term-is 
in  their  patient,  dogged,  thinking  pursuit  of 
the     twentieth     century's     Merchants     ot 
Death.  Most  of  them  probably  have  never 
fired   a   gun   in   anger,   although   they   are 
armed  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  because  you 
don't  fight  narcotics  traffickers  with  bullets 
but  with  intelligence  and  a  kind  of  ingrained 
stealth.  It  is  a  hard  job  because  the  pusher 
at  all  levels  lives  by  his  wits,  sustained  by 
the  evil  wisdom  of  the  breed.  Besides,  vio- 
lence is  illogical  except  as  a  last  resort.  The 
dead  trafficker  cant  talk;  he  cannot  lead  his 
interrogators  to  the  executive  suites  of  the 
death-dealing  international  industry. 

This  book,  quite  simply,  is  about  good 
guys  and  bad  guys.  The  author  is  on  the 
side  of  the  good  guys.  The  reader  will  search 
in  vain  for  social  worker  asides  about  the 
pusher  driven  to  his  vicious  trade  by  pover- 
ty or  by  an  unsympathetic  parent  or  be- 
cause he  couldn't  get  along  with  his  teddy 
bear.  He  has  no  redeeming  virtues.  He  de- 
serves only  our  cold,  fearful  contempt.  He  is 
killing  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  this  with  my 
colleagues  because  it  gives  some  in- 
sight into  the  books  chapter  17  lead- 
ing character-Harold  Diaz,  a  special 
agent  with  U.S.  Customs. 

On  September  9.  1983,  Harold  L. 
Diaz  will  be  retiring  after  more  than 
20  years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  service 
as  a  special  agent  with  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service.  His  family,  friends,  and 
comrades  from  the  law  enforcement 
community  will  be  honoring  him  at  a 
tribute  dinner  at  the  Hilton  Inn  at  the 
Park  in  Anaheim.  Calif.  I  know  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  want  to  join 
me  in  honoring  the  achievements  of 
Harold  Diaz  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 

Harold  Diaz  was  born  on  December 
7  1929.  the  sixth  child  in  the  family  of 
Joseph  F.  Diaz  and  Ruby  Bell  Diaz 
Palmer.  Hal  is  the  youngest  of  the 
children— his  brothers  are  John.  Wil- 
liam, Robert,  and  Herbert.  He  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  one  sister,  Vivian.  His 
youth  was,  by  and  large,  spent  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  area. 

From  1946  to  1949  and  from  1951  to 
1952  Hal  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He 
participated  actively  in  the  Asiatic-Pa- 
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cific  campaign.  Hal  was  stationed  on 
the  U.S.S.  Iowa  during  his  time  in  the 
Navy. 

After  leaving  the  Navy,  Hal  held  a 
variety  of  jobs.  He  was  a  private  patrol 
officer,  a  truck  driver,  a  salesman,  a 
hydraulic  repairman,  a  boiler  opera- 
tor a  blueprint  machine  operator,  and 
a  typewriter  repairman.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Hal  met  and  married 
Karma  Barratt  on  February  9,  1955. 

It  was  not  until  August  of  1955  that 
Hal  began  what  was  to  be  his  life-long 
career— law  enforcement.  From  1955 
to  1963  Hal  Diaz  served  on  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Police  Department.  While 
with  the  Salt  Lake  Police  Department, 
he  served  in  the  uniformed  patrol,  in 
plain-clotnes  investigations  on  burgla- 
ry detail,  robbery  detail,  hit-and-run 
detail,  and  in  the  youth  division. 

On  August  18,  1963,  HaKs  customs 
career  began.  He  started  as  a  customs 
port  investigator  in  San  Francisco. 
Within  a  year,  Hal  was  promoted  and 
became  a  special  agent  with  the  Cus- 
toms Agency  Service.  In  1964.  Hal  was 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles-the  first 
of  many  transfers. 

Hal's  time  in  Los  Angeles  was  spent 
as  a  working  agent.  It  was  here  that 
he  worked  on  some  of  the  first  narcot- 
ics smuggling  cases  involving  small  air- 
craft; and.  it  was  here  that  he  spent 
days  on  horseback  across  the  desert 
looking  for  the  load  that  was  not  to  be 
found.  In  1969.  Hal  was  promoted  to 
assistant  special  agent  in  charge  (P  & 

July  of  1970  saw  Hal  on  the  move 
again-this  time  to  San  Francisco  as 
the  assistant  special  agent  in  charge- 
enforcement.  His  duties  included  su- 
pervising special  agents,  customs  port 
investigators,  customs  patrol  officers, 
and  air  security  officers  in  conducting 
investigations  involving  criminal  and 
civil  violations  of  customs  and  related 
laws.  Hal  also  directed  the  sky  mar- 
shal program  in  San  Francisco. 

A  transfer  to  customs  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C..  provided  Hal  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  a  staff  position 
as  a  desk  officer  in  the  Foreign  Inves- 
tigations Branch.  His  responsibilities 
included  coordinating  investigative  ac- 
tivity between  domestic  and  Customs 
Pacific  Far  East  area  offices,  and  fur- 
nishing  managerial   support   for   five 
foreign  offices  in  Hong  Kong.  Manila. 
Saigon.  Bangkok,  and  Tokyo;  1973  saw 
a  major  reorganization  in  the  Federal 
drug    enforcement    activity— the    cre- 
ation of  the  mass  transfer  to  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  Hal  was 
among    those    transferred    to    DEA 
where  he  served  as  the  Branch  Chief 
for  Special  Projects. 

Happier  times  again  prevailed  in  Oc- 
tober of  1973  when  Hal  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  Customs— this  time 
as  an  inspection  team  leader.  Hal's 
duties  included  directing  a  team  of 
special  agents  in  the  conduct  of  man- 
agement  inspections   of   field   offices 
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with  the  findings  reported  to  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner. 

August  of  1975  saw  Hal  return  to  Los 
Angeles,  this  time  as  the  Assistant  Re- 
gional Director  for  the  Office  of  Inves- 
tigations. He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  November  of  1977  when  he  was 
promoted  to  Regional  Director,  Inves- 
tigations. 

As  the  principle  field  officer,  Hal 
managed  and  directed  all  activities 
within  the  Los  Angeles  region  involv- 
ing the  investigative  function  of  the 
Customs  Service.  He,  along  with  sub- 
ordinate supervisors,  developed  pro- 
grams and  strategies  in  response  to  na- 
tional and  local  priorities.  Hal  man- 
aged the  human,  financial,  and  materi- 
al resources  to  best  accomplish  the 
Customs  mission.  He  acted  as  the 
spokesperson  for  the  Office  of  Investi- 
gations in  the  Los  Angeles  region. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  Hal  ex- 
celled was  in  performing  the  liaison 
function  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  with  local  law  enforcement.  To 
this  end.  Hal  hosted  annually  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Coordinator's 
Conference.  This  was  an  opportunity 
to  interact  with  Federal.  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  managers  on  an 
individual  basis.  To  help  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  customs  law 
enforcement  role,  each  conference  had 
at  least  one  session  directly  related  to 
the  customs  mission. 

Since  April  of  this  year.  Hal  has 
been  the  Area  Special  Agent  m 
Charge— Investigations  of  the  Los  An- 
geles District  Office.  In  that  capacity 
he  supervises  and  directs  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Los  Angeles  Office. 

Hal's  professional  career  has  includ- 
ed memberships  in  the  Peace  Officers 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
the  Federal  Criminal  Law  Association, 
the  Federal  Executive  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  the  Federal  Criminal  Investiga- 
tors Association.  Hal  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter 
of  the  FCIA.  In  addition,  Hal  is  a 
member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Hal  and  Karma  have  resided  m  Cy- 
press, Calif.,  for  8  years.  They  have 
been  blessed  with  four  children  and 
one  grandchild.  The  eldest,  Pamala.  is 
a    registered    nurse    in    Long    Beach. 
Calif.   Cynthia,   is  married  to  Ralph 
Giffin.  and  they  have  one  child.  Eliza- 
beth Sarah.  Cynthia  is  also  a  teacher 
in  Virginia.   Deborah   is   a  registered 
physical  therapist  in  Anaheim.  Calif. 
Their  youngest  child.  Gregory,  is  com- 
pleting his  degree  in  public  adminis- 
tration from  California  State  Universi- 
ty  Long  Beach.  He  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  a  staff  assistant  in  my  Califor- 
nia office. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  recognize  the  ac- 
complishments of  Harold  Diaz  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement.  I  know  my 
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colleagues  in  the  House  wish  to  join 
me  in  sending  best  wishes  to  Hal  and 
his  loving  family  for  a  happy,  healthy, 
and  successful  retirement.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  support  and  sacrifices  of  his 
family  that  made  today  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  with  a 
few  words  by  H.  D.  Thoreau  quoted  by 
Hal's  daughter,  Cynthia,  used  to  de- 
scribe her  father's  character  in  a  biog- 
raphy she  wrote  a  few  years  ago: 

If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  com- 
panions perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a  dif- 
ferent drummer.  Let  him  keep  step  to  the 
music  which  he  hears  however  measured  or 
far  away.—//.  D.  Thoreau.m 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
September  13,  1983.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  todays  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 
september  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1532.  to  es- 
tablish a  moratorium  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nonbank  banks  and  .savings  and 
loan  associations  by  nonbanking  firms. 
S.  1609.  to  establish  a  revised  Federal 
statutory  framework  under  which 
bank  and  thrift  holding  companies 
would  operate,  and  S.  1682.  to  require 
divestiture  of  Repository  institutions 
by  nondepository  organizations. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  875.  proposed 
Trademark  Counterfeiting  Act. 

SR-385 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    private 
sector  initiatives  to  feed  the  poor. 

SR-328A 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  warranties 
on  military  equipment  procured  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Sutxrommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   286.  proposed 
Office  Machine  and  Equipment  Deal- 
ers" Act. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Sul)committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1739.  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  construct  various  projects 
for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  United  States. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  current  United 
States-Soviet    arms    control    negotia- 
tions. 

S- 116.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  121.  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  security  issues 
relative  to  the  1984  Olympics. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  am. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service.    Post    Office,    and   General 
Services  Sutx-ommittee 
To  hold   hearings  to  review  options  to 
implement  an  interim  retirement  pro- 
gram for  civil  service  employees  who 
will  be  covered  by  social  security. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Sut>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1432.  proposed 
Federal   Capital    Investment    Program 
Information  Act. 

SD-342 
2:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International      F.nance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 
States  proposal  to  offer  a  line  of  credit 
to  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

SD-538 
5:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  Korean  jetliner 
incident. 

SD-U6,  Capitol 
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SEPTEMBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  752.  to  provide 
for  certain  measures  to  reduce  the  sa- 
linity of  the  Colorado  River:  S.  1027, 
to  provide  that  any  construction  costs 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  Yakima  River  Basin  water 
enhancement  project  made  prior  to 
congressional  authorization  of  the 
project,  may  be  credited  toward  any 
future  cost-sharing  requirements  that 
Congress  may  impose  at  the  time  of 
authorization:  and  S.  483.  to  authorize 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  provide 
compensation  to  certain  landowners 
who  are  deprived  of  winter  stock  water 
supply  for  their  livestock  along  Willow 
Creek  in  Idaho. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Pubic  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(Public  Law  95-217).  and  other  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion, and  Government  Processes  to 
review  nuclear  nonproliferation  p>olicy. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  121.  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.   Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  review  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  policy. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  503.  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise, distribute,  or  possess  a  drug 
which  is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD-430 
11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1691.  to  restruc- 
ture the  administration  of  the  child 
support  enforcement  program,  and  a 
related  proposal.  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   administra- 
tion's   regulations    to    implement    the 
medicare   hospice   benefit   enacted   as 


part  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982. 

SD-215 

SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Philip  Abrams.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under     Secretary     of     Housing     and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mathew  V.  Scocozza.  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  Policy  and  International  Af- 
fairs. 

SR-253 

Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  tax  refund  offset  program  for  cer- 
tain delinquent  child  support  pay- 
ments, and  on  S.  150.  to  establish  the 
collection  of  student  loans  in  default. 

SD-215 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

SR-325 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1694.  to  declare 
that   the  United  States  hold  certain 
lands  in  trust  for  the  Las  Vegas  Paiute 

Tribe. 

SD-430 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  job  training  needs 
of  American  workers. 

SD-628 

10:45  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  501.  to 
eliminate  certain  sex  discriminatory 
provisions  from  the  Federal  Code:  to 
be  followed  by  hearings  on  S.  1189.  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

SD-226 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Supplemental     Compensation     (FSC) 

program. 

SD-215 

SEPTEMBER  19 

9:45  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  terms  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreements 
(Treaty  Doc.  98-2),  and  on  enabling 
legislation  to  authorize  the  President 
to  enforce  their  provisions. 

SD-215 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  holding  hearings  on  S.  1035.  to  pro- 
vide authority  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
the  Steel  Pipe  and  Tube  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
ropean communities. 

SD-21i. 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  the  Soviet  Union 

and  China. 

SR-485 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 

Subcommittee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  numerous  tax 
proposals,  including  S.  1066,  S.  1550.  S. 
1557.  and  S.  1666. 

SD-215 

SEPTEMBER  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths.  Forg- 
ers, and  Helpers. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1739.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.J.  Res.  2.  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and  re- 
duction in  nuclear  weapons,  and  relat- 
ed resolutions,  including  S.J.  Res.  12. 
S.J.  Res.  29,  S.J.  Res.  74.  S.  Res.  57.  S. 
Res.  83.  S.  Res.  107.  S.  Res.  142.  S.  Res. 
159.  and  S.  Con.  Res.  46. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel   and   restaurant   workers   union 

(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  accessi- 
bility of  student  loans. 

SD-124 
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11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 

SEPTEMBER  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1133,  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985.  and  1986  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SK-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
(Public  Law  96-296). 
4SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1354 
and  H.R.  3103.  bills  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief  for  disaster-damaged 
roads  administered  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  relief  (ER)  program,  and 
S.  452.  to  establish  public  buildings 
policies  for  the  Federal  Government, 
to  establish  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice in  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  construction,  ren- 
ovation, and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings  and  related  activities  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Service. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  121.  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade 
as    an   executive   department    of   the 
Federal  Government. 

SD-342 

SEPTEMBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation,    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  566,  S.  1503.  and 
S.  129,  miscellaneous  land  conveyance 

bills. 

SR-324 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recent  devel- 
opments concerning  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

SD-419 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  Presidential 
commission    report    on    excellence    in 
education. 

SO-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  SulKommit- 
tee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional   family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  societal 
implications. 

SD-628 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  893  and 
S.  894.  bills  to  provide  an  effective  and 
efficient  licensing  and  regulatory  proc- 
ess for  the  siting,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  powerplants.  and  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  SulKommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1329.  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
for  wetlands  conservation,  and  other 
pending  business. 

SD-406 

SEPTEMBER  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1090.  to  establish 
a   National    Outdoor    Recreation    Re- 
sources Review  Commission  to  study 
and   recommend   appropriate   policies 
and  activities  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth.  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  of  U.S. 
basic  industries. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Age  Discrimination  and 
Employment  Act  which  affect  Ameri- 
cans working  abroad. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

SD-562 
SEPTEMBER  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  numerous  tax  pro- 
posals,  including  S.    120.  S.    1397.  S. 
1584.  S.  1814.  S.  1815.  and  S.  1826. 

SD-21S 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

SD-562 
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SEPTEMBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

H-227.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1624.  proposed 
Merchant   Marine  Revitalization  Act. 
and  a  committee  amendment  thereto. 
S.    1616.    proposed    Government    Im- 
pelled Cargo  Act.  S.  206.  to  make  the 
Secretary   of   Transportation    respon- 
sible for  determining  and  designating 
programs  subject  to  requirements  for 
the  transportation  in  American  vessels 
or  cargoes  procured,  furnished,  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States,  and  S. 
188.  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  contract  with  U.S. -registered  vessels 
for  international  sea  transportation  of 
mail. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  893  and  S.  894.  bills  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  licensing  and  reg- 
ulatory   process    for   the   siting,    con- 
struction,   and    operation    of    nuclear 
powerplants.  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  certain  programs  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 

SEPTEMBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1354  and  H.R.  3103.  bills  to  provide 
emergency  relief  for  disaster-damaged 
roads  administered  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  emergency  relief  (ER) 
program,  and  S.  452.  to  establish 
public  buildings  policies  for  the  Feder- 
al Government,  to  establish  public 
buildings  policies  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  establish  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service  in  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  to  provide  for  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  mainte- 
nance 0(  public  buildings  and  related 
activities  of  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel   and   restaurant   workers   union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
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SEPTEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1624.  proposed 
Merchant  Marine  Revitalization  Act, 
and  a  committee  amendment  thereto, 
S.  1616.  proposed  Government  Im- 
pelled Cargo  Act.  S.  206.  to  make  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  responsi- 
ble for  determining  and  designating 
programs  subject  to  requirements  for 
the  transportation  in  American  vessels 
or  cargoes  procured,  furnished,  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States,  and  S. 
188.  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  contract  with  U.S.  registered  vessels 
for  international  sea  transportation  of 
mail. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1811  and  H.R.  71. 
bills  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  potential  for  ground 
water  recharge  in  the  high  plains 
States. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Regional  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1525.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
for  emergency  and  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance, and  to  revise  procedures  con- 
cerning State  requests  for  relief  assist- 
ance. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  Presidential 
commission    report    on    excellence    in 
education. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public   Lands  and   Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  837.  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  wilderness. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1262,  to  clarify 
and  expedite  Internal  Revenue  Service 
audits  of  religious  organizations. 

SD-21S 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  865.  to 
provide    for    the    operation,    mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  water  re- 
source projects,  and  S.  970,  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 


maintenance  dredging  and  to  require 
non-Federal  interests  to  pay  for  50 
percent  of  the  annual  Federal  costs  to 
dredge  deep-draft  channels  and  har- 
bors. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth.  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.  basic  industries. 

SD-215 


OCTOBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  918. 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits   of     working     and     nonworking 
women,  and  the  substance  of  S.  372.  to 
promote  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  the  writing 
and  selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  or.  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. „  „„„ 

SD-628 
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and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 

States. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  23,  S. 
532.  and  S.  1330.  bills  to  develop  long- 
term  job  opportunities  in  public  works. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Septem- 
ber. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  environmen- 
tal   research    and    development    pro- 
grams. 

SD-406 
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OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  human  re- 
sources    implications     in     job     corps 

reform. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  893  and  S.  894,  bills  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  efficient  licens- 
ing and  regulatory  process  for  the 
siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants.  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission.   

SD-406 

OCTOBER  6 

9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1366,  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
terim Report  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Conunission  on  Federal  Laws, 
and  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam, 
and  S.  1367.  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  territories 


OCTOBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional   education    programs    adminis- 
tered by   the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 


OCTOBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
computer  security  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

Room  to  be  announced. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memt)erships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths,  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered  by   the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 


OCTOBER  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 


OCTOBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  quality 

of  education. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  ground  water  con- 
tamination. 

SD-406 


OCTOBER  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 

arts  policy. 

SD-430 


NOVEMBER  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
quality  of  education. 
^  SD-430 


NOVEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
quality  of  education.  sD-430 


NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 
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9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources    impact    of    the    Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision. 

SD-430 
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NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  targeting  scarce  re- 
sources  under   the   Older   Americans 
Act. 

SD-430 
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NOVEMBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


September  13,  1983 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  . 

"He's  got  the  whole  world  in  His 
hands." 

Father  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
profound  truth  in  this  simple  Negro 
spiritual.  We  recall  our  first  view  of 
the  Earth  from  space-like  a  colorful 
marble— a  speck  floating  in  vastness. 
Isaiah  the  prophet  declared,  "Behold 
the  nations  are  as  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance  '  •  '.  All  nations 
are  before  Thee  as  nothing  '  *  * 
(Isaiah  40:  15,  17). 

"We  boast  Lord,  we  strut,  we  flaunt 
ourselves  as  we  make  our  brief  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  life.  We  act  as 
though  we  are  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse. Help  us  to  see  ourselves  as  Thou 
dost  see  us,  infinitesimal  by  compari- 
son to  the  universe  around  us— yet  in- 
finitely precious  to  Thee— so  loved  by 
Thee  that  Thou  didst  sacrifice  Thy 
son  that  we  might  enjoy  eternal  fel- 
lowship with  Thee.  In  the  name  of 
Him  who  is  incarnate,  unconditional, 
impartial,  universal  love.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  12,  1983) 

secure  briefing 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  will  be 
a  very  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  and  then 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  602,  which  is  the  Radio 
Marti  bill. 

I  am  advised  that  the  items  m  con- 
troversy between  the  parties  have 
been  resolved  and  it  is  probably  possi- 
ble to  dispose  of  that  matter  in  a  fairly 
brief  time  beginning  at  2  p.m.  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  the  hotline  system  on 
our  side  and  perhaps  on  the  minority 
leader's  side  has  advised  Senators  that 
there  will  be  a  briefing  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  in  our 
room  at  10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  Members 
to  attend  that  briefing.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30  a.m. 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  I  am  sure  has  reasons  for 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
But  would  it  be  agreeable  with  him  to 
set  a  time  certain? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  take,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Chair  would  not  reconvene 
the  Senate  except  at  the  request  of 
the  leadership.  The  reason  for  that 
was  so  that  we  could  provide  maxi- 
mum flexibility  for  Members.  But  let 
me  do  this.  The  point  is  a  good  point, 
of  course.  Since  we  are  going  to  go  out 
at  12  o'clock  for  the  caucuses  I  think  it 
might  be  as  well  to  just  go  ahead  and 
recess  at  10:30  a.m.  until  the  hour  of  2 
pm.  .     .^ 

Mr.    BYRD.    I   thank   the   majority 

Those  of  us  who  are  very  desirous  of 
attending  the  briefing  will  not  have  to 
be  concerned  about  the  Senate  being 
called  into  session. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  The  point  is  well 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
only  a  few  moments  and  since  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Radio  Marti  matter 
cannot  be  taken  care  of  until  about  2 
p.m. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  have  a  statement 
on  drugs  I  wish  to  put  in  morning 
business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  change  the 
order  this  way.  I  withdraw  the  previ- 
ous request. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  mornmg 
business  to  extend  from  that  time 
until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
remind  Senators  that  when  we  resume 
consideration  at  2  p.m.,  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  having  ended,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Radio  Marti  bill. 

Once  again  I  hope  and  expect  that 
that  measure  is  going  to  be  disposed  of 
in  fairly  short  order. 

1  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  giving  me  a  crossed  finger  sign. 
I  will  keep  my  fingers  crossed,  too.  If 
that  is  the  case,  if  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  dispose  of  that  issue  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  whether  we  are 
or  not,  after  we  dispose  of  Radio 
Marti,  the  Senate  will  automatically 
turn  then  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill,  which  is 
also  an  item  of  unfinished  business. 

I  might  say  to  the  minority  leader 
and  for  the  benefit  of  other  Senators, 
as  I  indicated  yesterday.  I  wish  to  go 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation conference  report  today,  which 
is  privileged,  unless  there  is  some 
strong  reason  why  we  should  not  do 
so.  One  strong  reason  I  can  think  of  is 
if  the  pieces  fall  in  place  on  the  Interi- 
or appropriations  bill,  if  we  can  devote 
some  time  to  finishing  that  measure, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills,  we  should  do  so. 

But  I  still  entertain  the  hope  that 
we  can  get  to  the  DOD  authorization 
conference  report  today  and  dispose  of 
it  today. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  my  chairman 
of  the  Policy  Committee,  Senator 
Tower,  who  may  be  listening  in  his 
office,  and  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill,  I  indi- 
cated to  him  yesterday  that  I  plan  to 
take  up  the  DOD  conference  report  at 

2  pm.  We  will  slip  that  now  a  httle 
but  it  is  still  my  plan  to  take  up  the 
DOD  conference  report  during  the  day 
today  and  hopefully  to  conclude  it. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  we  will  be 
on  Interior  appropriations  or  the  DOD 
authorization  conference  report,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  are  other  mat- 
ters that  can  be  taken  up  this  week, 
but  before  I  make  a  further  announce- 
ment. I  wish  to  attend  my  caucus  at 
12:30  p.m.  and  to  discuss  matters  dealt 
with  in  that  caucus  and  perhaps  mat- 


•  Th 


:.  ■..■■.■.."  .v^hol  .dent.f.es  statements  or  .nsen.ons  wh.ch  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ters  discussed  in  his  caucus  with  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  of  my  time  if  any  re- 
mains under  the  standing  order,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  addressed  the 
Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  gentle  lady  from  Florida  that  I  do 
not  expect  to  utilize  my  full  10  min- 
utes, and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  her 
the  remaining  time  after  I  have  taken 
care  of  a  couple  of  matters. 


IMI 


•MISS  COY     HAS  LEFT  US 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  people  all 
over  Washington  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Mississippi  were  saddened  last 
month  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coy  Hines 
Stennis,  wife  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi.  On 
August  20,  after  a  long  illness.  Mrs. 
Stennis  passed  away  in  the  Kemper 
County  Hospital  in  DeKalb,  the  Sten- 
nis' hometown  and  the  community  in 
which  Mrs.  Stennis  first  met  her  hus- 
band more  than  53  years  ago. 

Following  Senator  Stennis'  election 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1947.  Mrs.  Sten- 
nis accompanied  her  husband  to 
Washington.  Here,  she  achieved  fame 
on  her  own  as  one  of  this  city's  most 
gracious  and  accomplished  hostesses. 
By  Presidents.  First  Ladies.  Senators. 
Congressmen,  and  Cabinet  members 
alike,  she  was  known  as  Miss  Coy.  a 
charming,  beautiful,  and  intelligent 
woman  whose  talents  perfectly  com- 
plemented her  husband's  abilities.  At- 
tendance at  social  events  at  the  Sten- 
nis home  was  cherished  as  a  sample  of 
Old  South  and  fabled  Mississippi  hos- 
pitality. 

Mrs.  Stennis  was  born  in  1901.  After 
studying  home  economics  at  the  On- 
iersity  of  Southern  Mississippi,  she 
became  a  home  economist  with  the 
Mississippi  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  and  was  first  stationed  in 
Kemper  County  where  her  future  hus- 
band was  a  young  lawyer. 

After  her  marriage  to  Senator  Sten- 
nis in  1929.  Mrs.  Stennis  continued 
sharing  her  abilities  and  energy  with 
others  through  special  programs  for 
women  and  work  with  4-H  groups  and 
as  a  Cub  Scout  den  mother.  And  as 
her  husband's  political  career  ad- 
vanced. Mrs.  Stennis"  contributions  to 
her  State  and  country  multiplied,  win- 
ning for  her  a  growing  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers.  Over  the  years,  she 
served  as  president  of  the  Senate 
Wives  Club  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Mississippi  Women's  Luncheon 


Club,  the  Mississippi  State  Society  of 
Washington,  and  other  organizations 
in  Washington  and  Mississippi. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  wife. 
Erma.  and  all  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  offering  con- 
dolences to  Senator  Stennis.  to  his 
son.  John  Hampton,  and  daughter, 
Margaret  Jane,  and  to  their  families  in 
the  loss  of  such  an  extraordinary  wife, 
mother,  and  beloved  family  member. 
Mrs.  Stennis  was  a  bright,  thoughtful, 
lovely  woman  whose  gifts  and  gra- 
ciousness  enriched  lives  wherever  she 
went,  and  all  of  her  friends  and  admir- 
ers will  miss  her. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Gladly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  minority  leader  in  my  ex- 
pression of  grief  at  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Stennis. 

When  I  received  word  she  had 
passed  away.  I  tried  to  reach  Senator 
Stennis  at  his  home  in  Mississippi  by 
telephone,  and  I  was  not  able  to  do  so. 

The  closeness  between  them  was  so 
well  known  to  me  that  I  wanted  to  tell 
Senator  Stennis,  when  I  first  learned 
on  yesterday,  how  very  much  my  wife 
and  I  were  moved  by  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Stennis. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  every  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  when  I  say 
that  one  of  our  greatest  Members  has 
lost  a  great  mate  and  a  great  help- 
mate. We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  comments,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  Senator  Sten- 
nis. 

(Later.  Mr.  Warner  addressed  the 
Senate,  as  follows;) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
condolences  to  Senator  Stennis  and 
his  family. 

While  I  was  not  privileged  to  know 
Mrs.  Stennis  well,  I  can  recall  the 
many  times  I  have  been  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Senator  Stennis  when  he 
always  lovingly  expressed  regard  for 
his  wife.  He  would  untiringly  make 
trips  back  to  his  home  to  join  his  wife 
with  such  regularity  as  possible  in 
view  of  his  heavy  responsibilities  to 
our  Nation's  national  defense. 

The  relationship  between  Senator 
Stennis.  his  wife,  and  family,  will 
always  serve  as  a  challenge  and  inspi- 
ration to  other  Members  of  Congress 
whose  duties  compete  heavily  with 
family  life. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
sadness  I  offer  condolences  to  my  es- 
teemed colleague.  Senator  John  Sten- 
nis and  his  family,  on  the  passing  of 
his  beloved  wife.  Coy. 

They  have  served  this  Nation  well, 
each  in  different  roles.  America  is  the 
better  for  her  contributions  as  partner 
and  helpmate. 


John  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
for  more  than  a  half  century  of  public 
service.  36  of  those  years  as  a  stalwart 
Member  of  U.S.  Senate. 

Coy  Stennis  stood  by  and  stood  for 
her  husband  during  54  years  of  devot- 
ed marriage.  Children  and  grandchil- 
dren know  of  their  warm  and  wonder- 
ful life  together. 

In  the  inevitable  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  life,  we  stress  the  serenity  and 
inner  strength  of  Coy  and  John. 


S.  1784-REFORM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  made  this  morning  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  support  of  S.  1784.  which  is  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Heinz, 
myself,  and  others— I  am  trying  to 
recollect  if  the  Presiding  Officer  was  a 
cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  At  this  moment,  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  bill  would  reform 
the  unemployment  insurance  system— 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
statement  plus  certain  information  in 
support  thereof  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee: 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  appreria- 
tion  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  today.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate your  invitation  to  appear  Here,  and 
of  your  including  in  the  agenda  for  this 
hearing  the  unemployment  insurance  bill 
that  I  and  Senator  Heinz  introduced  on 
August  4  in  the  Senate. 

The  work  this  subcommittee  does  in  the 
next  week  to  ten  days  will  be  critical  to  de- 
termining the  future  course  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  this  nation.  Yours  is  a 
major  challenge,  but  also  a  significant  op- 
portunity. I  am  hopeful  that  my  comments 
today  will  aid  you  in  your  efforts. 

The  economic  indicators  signal  that  we 
have  begun  to  climb  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  recession  in  which  we  have  been  mired 
since  July  of  1981.  As  the  long-awaited  re- 
covery materializes,  however,  we  must  not 
forget  that  recovery  will  be  a  very  long  time 
coming  to  many  millions  of  Americans  who 
lost  their  jobs  and.  in  many  cases,  their  pos- 
sessions and  homes  as  well  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Unemployment  still  is  at  a  terribly  high 
level  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  national 
unemployment  rate  in  August,  the  latest 
month  for  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  announced  figures,  was  9.5  percent. 

No  public  official  should  rest  while  we 
have  over  10.7  million  persons  in  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  who  are  idle;  while  5.8  mil- 
lion are  working  part  time  because  they 
cannot  find  full  time  work:  and  while  1.7 


million  are  still  so  discouraged  as  a  result  of 
their  unsuccessful  search  for  work  that  they 
have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  alto- 
gether, and  are  not  counted  among  the  of- 
ficially unemployed. 

And  the  picture  is  even  bleaker  m  some  of 
the  stales  that  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession.  In  June,  the  last  month  for  which 
the  U  S.  Labor  Department  has  compiled 
comprehensive  figures,  my  state  of  West 
Virginia  had  a  17.5  percent  unemployment 
rate.  Michigan  had  a  14.6  percent  unem- 
ployment rate.  Ohio  had  a  12.8  percent  rate. 
All  told.  27  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  rates  9  percent  or  higher. 

It  also  is  important  to  note  that  those  who 
have  been  laid  off  in  this  recession  are  re- 
maining unemployed  longer  than  in  previ- 
ous recessions.  In  May  of  this  year,  one  mil- 
lion, five  hundred,  and  fifty  thousand  work- 
ers had  been  unemployed  for  a  full  12 
months,  and  this  does  not  count  the  struc- 
turally unemployed  who  have  not  worked  in 
recent  years.  • 

It  is  all  too  clear  to  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  their  plight  first  hand,  who  have 
talked  to  them  in  the  communities  in  our 
states  and  districts,  and  who  receive  letters 
and  calls  from  them  on  a  daily  basis,  that 
these  unemployed  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies are  the  hapless  victims  of  our  nation  s 
economic  illness. 

The  saga  of  the  unemployed  worker  and 
his  or  her  family  has  been  repealed  count- 
less thousands  of  times.  Tragedy  is  not  too 
strong  a  term  to  apply  here. 

As  1  have  noted,  unemployment  insurance 
usually  is  available  as  a  partial  cushion. 
However,  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  currently  is  not  functioning  to  pro- 
vide the  degree  of  cushioning  that  I  believe 
the  Congress  intended.  This  is  true  primari- 
ly with  respect  to  programs  of  additional 
benefits  beyond  those  available  through  the 
basic  U.l.  programs  operated  by  the  slates. 
The  system  simply  was  overcome  by  the  se- 
verity of  this  recession  and  the  magnitude 
of  unemployment  we  have  experienced  and 
continue  lo  experience,  and  by  flaws  that 
this  severe  testing  of  the  system  has  re- 
vealed starkly.  ,„    .  , 

Presently,  although  28  of  the  53  states 
and  other  jurisdictions  have  unemployment 
rates  of  9  percent  or  greater,  and  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  is  9.5  percent- 
very  severe  unemployment  by  historical 
standards-only  2  slates  are  eligible  for  Ex- 
tended Benefits-lhe  second  of  three  Hers 
of  benefits  available  through  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  This  unacceptable 
situation  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  use 
of  the  Insured  Unemployment  Rate  (the 
I  U  R  )  as  the  sole  state  eligibility  determi- 
nant for  the  Extended  Benefits  program. 

In  1981  the  Congress  made  two  changes 
in  the  use  of  the  l.U.R.  The  first  change  in- 
creased the  level  of  the  l.U.R.  a  .state  must 
have  to  qualify.  The  second  change  omits 
from  the  computation  of  the  l.U.R.  any 
person  receiving  benefits  beyond  regular 
state  benefits.  The  l.U.R.  continues  to  omit 
in  its  computation  all  persons  who  have  ex- 
hausted all  U.l.  benefits,  as  it  did  before 

1981.  ^  . 

Even  had  these  changes  not  been  made, 
however,  use  of  the  l.U.R.  as  the  sole  state 
"*  eligibility  determinant  for  the  Extended 
Benefits  program  was  badly  nawed.  States 
that  are  hardest  hit  by  unemployment -par- 
ticularly where  the  average  duration  of  un- 
employment is  highest-are  substantially 
disadvantaged,  because  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  unemployed  populations  are  not 
counted  in  the  l.U.R.  This  distorting  effect 


generally  is  greatest  as  a  state's  unemploy- 
ment rate  peaks  and  begins  to  fall  but  still 
remains  very  high-as  currently  is  the  case 
in  many  states.  My  own  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia provides  a  vivid  example:  while  its 
total  unemployment  rate  currently  is  17.5 
percent,  its  l.U.R.  is  only  7.19  percent. 

In  addition  to  this  unacceptable  situation 
with  the  Extended  Benefits  program,  we  are 
facing  another  crisis  in  the  Supplemental 
Compensation  program-the  third  or  last 
tier  of  benefits.  This  tier  expires  again  on 
September  30.  It  is  absolutely  unthinkable 
that  Congress  will  fail  to  continue  providing 
a  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  at  least  equal 
to  the  number  now  available,  counting  the 
weeks  of  Supplemental  Compensation.  And 
yet  we  must  go  through  the  motions  lo  be 
sure  that  the  program  is  reauthorized  again, 
and  avoid  an  interruption  that  could  be  dev- 
astating for  the  unemployed  and  their  fami- 
lies who  are  dependent  on  these  benefits 
while  they  still  cannot  find  work. 

There  is  yet  a  third  major  problem  with 
the   portions  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance svslem  that  are  superimposed  on  top 
of  the  basic  state  U.I.  programs.  This  prob- 
lem is  the  confusion,  distress,  and  cynicism 
that  result  from  one  of  the  most  complicat- 
ed programs  operated  at  any  level  of  govern- 
ment in  this  nation-that  result  from  a  pro- 
gram that  is  supposed  to  help  those  who 
have  fallen  upon  hard  times,  but,  instead, 
often    stymies    and    boggles    the    mind.    It 
defies  understanding  by  the  workers  it  is  de- 
signed to  protect,  by  the  employers  who  pay 
into  its  trust  funds,  by  the  taxpayers  who  fi- 
nance some  of  its  benefits  through  general 
revenues,  and.  indeed,  by  the  members  of 
Congress  who  are  its  creators,  and  the  fed- 
eral   and    slate    administrators    who    are 
charged  with  operating  it. 

The  Extended  Benefits  and  Supplemental 
Compensation  programs  are  crying  out  for 
repair.  The  basic  idea  of  such  additional 
benefits  is  sound:  it  is.  in  fact,  essential.  But 
these  programs  must  be  reformed  so  that 
they  actually  will  provide  the  protection 
they-  were  intended  to  provide.  They  must 
be  reformed  so  they  will  be  dependable.  And 
they  must  be  reformed  so  that  those  who 
need  benefits  beyond  those  provided  in 
basic  state  programs,  those  who  pay  the 
costs  and  those  who  operate  the  programs 
can  understand  what  help  is  available,  how 
to  obtain  it,  how  much  it  costs,  and  how  to 
operate  the  programs  providing  it  efficient- 

These  are  not  minor  repairs.  They  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  tinkering  with  the  pro- 
grams It  is  time  for  a  real  overhaul  of  the 
system  beyond  the  basic  benefit  programs 
at  the  state  level. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  now-when 
major  revisions  in  the  Extended  Benefits 
program  are  required,  and  when  the  Supple- 
mental Compensation  program  expires  in 
three  weeks-now  is  the  lime  to  make  sense 
out  of  this  confusion  by  combining  these 
two  programs  so  that  they  no  longer  exacer- 
bate each  others  flaws.  There  are  a  number 
of  changes  that  need  to  be  made.  I  wish  to 
highlight  the  most  important. 

First  rather  than  having  two  programs 
that  operate  according  to  inexplicably  con- 
flicting state  eligibility  standards  and  result 
in  incomprehensible  durations  of  benefits, 
there  should  be  only  one  program  providing 
benefits  beyond  those  available  through  the 
basic  programs  operated  by  the  states. 

Second,  rather  than  having,  as  in  the  cur- 
rent Extended  Benefits  program,  state  eligi- 
bility requirements  that  dictate  a  state  is  el- 
igible for  •all  or  nothing"  of  the  current  13- 


week  benefit  period,  the  program  should  be 
structured  as  the  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion program  now  is  structured— so  that 
states  with  the  highest  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment are  eligible  for  the  greatest  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits,  and  those  benefits  stage 
down  as  unemployment  rates  are  lower. 

Third,  the  use  of  the  Insured  Unemploy- 
ment Rate  as  the  sole  determinant  of  eligi- 
bility no  longer  is  acceptable.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Total  Unemployment  Rate 
compiled  each  month  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  based  on  a  national 
sample,  and  that  the  probability  of  signifi- 
cant error  is  high  with  respect  to  states  with 
smaller  populations  because  the  sample  size 
is  so  small  there.  Admittedly  iU  use  is  not 
ideal.  But  surely  it  is  apparent  that  use  of 
the  l.U.R.  also  is  far  from  ideal. 

This  past  Friday,  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion published  a  study  containing  a  striking 
empirical  fact.  During  1982.  only  45  percent 
of  unemployed  workers  received  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits,  compared  lo  78 
percent  during  the  recession  year  of  1975. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  cited  by  the 
study's  author  is  that  the  l.U.R.  no  longer  is 
accurate  in  measuring  how  difficult  it  is  for 
unemployed  workers  lo  find  jobs,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  desirable  as  a  trigger  for  ben- 
efits beyond  those  in  a  slates  basic  pro- 
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As  a  practical  matter,  we  should  not  toler- 
ate a  methodology  that  causes  a  slate  with 
15  percent  unemployment  lo  receive  only  a 
very  few  weeks  of  benefits  beyond  those  in 
the  basic  program.  So.  although  efforts 
should  be  redoubled  to  find  a  'betler 
mousetrap",  in  the  meantime  we  should 
employ  ihe  Total  Unemployment  Rale  to 
assure  that  stales  and  their  long-term  un- 
employed workers  are  treated  fairly. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  financing  of  the 
program  should  be  arranged  so  that,  as  a 
states    unemployment    rale    increases,    the 
federal  government  will  pay  an  increasing 
share  of  the  benefits  in  that  stale.  This  can 
be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  unusually  heavy  unem- 
ployment in  any  stale  will  be  largely  the 
result  of  economic  circumstances  beyond  lU 
borders  and  control.  It  also  is  necessary  in 
order  lo  minimize  future  additions  to  the 
heavv  debts  that  have  been  incurred  by  the 
trust"  funds  of  those  slates  that  have  been 
hit  hardest  bv  unemployment  in  the  current 
recession.    To    ignore    this    situation    may 
result  in  ever-increasing  employer  taxation 
and  thereby  serve  as  a  disincentive  to  pri- 
vate  sector    hiring-with    the    greatest    in- 
creases in  taxes  falling  in  the  states  that 
have  had  the  worst  unemployment  and  are 
in  greatest  need  of  new  hiring. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Heinz 
and  four  cosponsors  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion-S  1784-thal  will  do  precisely  these 
things  which  badly  need  lo  be  done,  and 
which  will  make  other  changes  of  a  more 
technical  nature  that  also  are  very  impor- 
lant  Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  may.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  a  summary  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill,  a  chart  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  benefits  and  financing  mecha- 
nisms it  provides,  and  a  brief  summary  of  its 
provisions.  .    , 

At  a  time  when  we  all  are  hopeful  that 
the  corner  has  been  turned  toward  national 
economic  recovery,  we  must  not  forget  those 
who  are  the  victims  and  remain  the  victims 
of  this  sad  episode  in  our  nations  economic 
history  We  must  lake  steps  to  assure  that 
the  cushion  of  unemployment  assistance  ac- 
tually is  available  lo  those  who  need  it.  Just 
as  important,  we  should  act  now,  while  the 
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failings  of  the  U.I.  system  are  fresh  in  our 
minds,  to  assure  that  the  system  will  oper- 
ate more  fairly,  dependably,  and  efficiently 
in  the  future. 

I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  bill 
which  Senator  Heinz  and  I.  with  cosponsors 
from  both  parties,  introduced  in  a  spirit  of 
bipartisan  cooperation.  We  l)elieve  it  could 
solve  the  major  problems  that  have  con- 
fronted the  U.I.  system  in  recent  months. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  we  do  not  claim  that 
every  one  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  our 
bill  is  the  perfect  approach.  Surely  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  and  this  Subcom- 
mittee's expertise  should  be  brought  to  bear 
on  that  challenge.  In  particular,  the  Sub- 
committee may  wish  to  investigate  some  al- 
ternative to  sole  use  of  the  Insured  Unem- 
ployment Rate  as  the  state  eligibility  deter- 
minant other  than  use  of  the  Total  Unem- 
ployment Rate.  Our  bill  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  undertake  a  study 
with  this  objective,  but  the  Subcommittee 
may  wish  to  use  a  different  device  even  now. 
The  Sul>committee  also  may  wish  to  modify 
the  schedule  determining  how  program 
costs  will  be  divided  between  the  state  and 
federal  governments.  It  may  l>e  desirable  to 
incur  slightly  greater  federal  costs  in  order 
to  assure  that  hard-pressed  states  will  not 
have  to  bear  a  larger  fiscal  responsibility  at 
some  benefit  duration  levels. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Sutx-ommittee 
will  act  boldly  to  set  in  place  1 1 )  a  logically 
constructed,  single  program  of  benefits 
beyond  state  basic  programs:  (2)  with  bene- 
fits determined  by  unemployment  level;  <3) 
available  permanently  to  states  whenever 
they  have  high  unemployment:  i4)  with  fed- 
eral financial  responsibility  increasing  as 
unemployment  worsens:  and  (5)  with  use  as 
the  state  eligibility  determinant  of  a  more 
accurate  reflector  of  the  difficulty  of  find 
ing  employment  than  the  Insured  Unem- 
ployment Rate. 

Again.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  today.  I  offer  my  respect  and 
my  best  wishes  as  you  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  making  the  U.I.  system  both 
more  rational  and  more  effective  in  meeting 
need.  If  I  can  be  helpful  in  any  way.  I  hope 
you  will  call  on  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  dilemma  of 
my  schedule  has  been  communicated  to  you 
previously.  A  caucus  of  all  Senators  is 
scheduled  to  begin  momentarily  to  provide  a 
briefing  on  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  Soviet  attack  on  the  Korean  Airlines 
plane.  Consequently  I  must  depart  immedi- 
ately. Again.  I  thank  you  for  being  able  to 
talk  with  you  and  your  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers at>out  this  vital  program  so  much  in 
need  of  major  repair. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Congressman  Stark 
for  introducing  in  the  House  yesterday  the 
bill  Senator  Heinz  and  I  introduced  earlier 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  advised  that  Congress- 
man Stark  was  joined  by  Congressman 
Pease,  who  also  serves  as  a  member  of  this 
Subcommittee,  and  by  Congresswoman 
Kaptur  who  will  be  testifying  before  the 
Subcommittee  today. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  this  level  of 
concern  among  the  Subcommittees  mem- 
bers al)out  the  problems  that  I  described  in 
my  testimony  today,  which  Senator  Heinz 
and  I  have  sought  to  address  in  our  bill.  I 
am  very  hopeful  this  means  the  Subcommit- 
tee will  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
make  some  of  the  structural  changes  in  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  system  that  are 
so  badly  needed. 

I  am  honored  to  l)e  joined  at  this  hearing 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senior  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Heinz,  who  in- 
troduced S.  1784  with  me  in  the  Senate  in 
August.  He  has  t>een  a  leader  in  the  Senate 
in  seeking  recognition  of  the  problems  of 
the  unemployed  and  legislation  to  address 
those  problems.  We  want  to  emphasizes  to- 
gether today  that  we  believe  major  reform 
to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  system 
now  is  both  necessary  and  possible,  and  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  the  bill  we  intro- 
duced together,  with  cosponsors  from  both 
parties,  was  in  fact  a  bipartisan  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  deficiencies  of  the  current  system. 
I  regret  having  to  leave  before  he  makes 
his  comments,  and  ask  his  forebearance  as  I 
ask  the  Committee  for  its  understanding.  I 
commend  his  comments  to  you. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  appro.ximately  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle  lady 
from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 


IMI 


PARENTS  JOIN  PBS  IN  NATION- 
WIDE TV  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
DRUG  ABUSE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  The 
National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug-Free  Youth,  which  was  founded 
by  my  friends  Bill  and  Pat  Barton  of 
Naples.  Fla..  has  joined  with  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  station  WQED/ 
Pittsburgh  and  26  professional  and 
civic  groups  across  the  country  to 
spearhead  a  landmark  community  out- 
reach project  called  The  Chemical 
People.  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan  and 
Dr.  Carlton  Turner,  White  House 
Drug  Policy  Adviser,  will  host  the  two 
1-hour  specials  aimed  at  combating  ad- 
olescent drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Nearly  300  PBS  stations  nationwide 
will  carry  the  programs  on  November 
2  and  9,  1983  at  8  p.m.  e.s.t.  NFP  exec- 
utive board  member,  Robert  Kramer  is 
a  consultant  for  "The  Chemical 
People"  and  will  be  featured  in  the 
programs,  sharing  what  parents  have 
done  and  what  parents  can  do. 


In  the  spring  of  1982.  WQED/Pitts- 
burgh,  producers  of  "The  Chemical 
People"  joined  forces  with  a  regional 
coalition  of  parents  and  community 
leaders  to  launch  a  local  campaign  tar- 
geting the  epidemic  of  youthful  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse.  From  that  success- 
ful effort,  over  12.000  people  attended 
local  town  meetings,  the  national 
awareness  campaign  and  two-part  tele- 
vision series  have  evolved. 

Communities  will  be  encouraged  to 
hold  town  meetings  concurrently  with 
the  broadcast  of  the  two  programs. 
The  first  program  is  designed  to 
inform  and  motivate  viewers  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  of  the  problem  and  to 
give  the  viewers  and  community  lead- 
ers a  forum  for  discussion. 

The  second  hour  of  The  Chemical 
People"  will  feature  successful  com- 
munity programs  and  demonstrate  to 
viewers  that  they  are  not  helpless— 
that  they  can  join  together  to  fight 
this  problem.  The  ultimate  goal  is  for 
the  audience  to  organize  itself  into  a 
community  task  force. 

"The  Chemical  People"  project  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  promis- 
ing projects  ever  in  the  area  of  drug 
abuse  prevention— it  also  presents  an 
incredible  opportunity  for  parents.  As 
Mary  Jacobson.  NFP  president  re- 
marks. 

Never  before  has  such  a  massive  assault 
been  launched  against  the  wall  of  denial 
parents  often  encounter  when  trying  to  edu- 
cate their  communities  about  young  people 
and  drugs.  Parents  must  be  at  the  forefront 
of  the  local  effort.  The  stakes  are  high. 
■The  Chemical  People'  has  the  potential  to 
truly  stun  America  into  action.  Please  get 
involved  becuase  you  and  I  agree  that  this  is 
one  battle  America  cant  afford  to  lose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  June 
1983  Reader's  Digest  article  by  Peggy 
Mann  entitled  "Parents  Against  Pot" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest.  June  1983] 

Parents  Against  Pot— It  Started  in  Neigh- 
borhood Living  Rooms  and  Expanded 
Into  a  Powerful  Network  That  May  Be 
the  Nation's  Best  Hope  of  Winning  the 
Battle  Against  Youth  Drug  Abuse 

( By  Peggy  Mann ) 

School  authorities  often  refuse  to  face  the 
problem:  government  drug-abuse  agencies 
have  done  all  loo  little  to  inform  the  public 
about  it:  many  physicians  still  seem  un- 
aware of  it  when  they  examine  teen-agers. 
As  a  result,  parents  may  still  be  the  last  to 
know  that  their  children  have  fallen  victim 
to  the  drug  epidemic  that  has  been  raging 
for  more  than  a  decade  among  America's 
youth.  In  a  1980  survey  of  a  middle-income 
Cincinnati  suburb.  38  percent  of  the  sixth 
grade  and  89  percent  of  the  senior  class  said 
they  used  drugs  and/or  alcohol:  38  percent 
of  the  parents  thought  their  children  used 
alcohol,  but  only  8  percent  thought  their 
children  used  drugs. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  new  force  at  work 
against  this  epidemic— a  nationwide  move- 
ment   of    more    than    4000    parent    groups 


formed  to  expose  and  battle  drug  use  among 
teen-agers  and  preteens.  The  groups,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  15  members  to  more  than 
800.  have  different  approaches  and  widely 
varying  rates  of  success.  Yet  this  parental 
crusade  is  the  only  major  force  in  the  coun- 
try to  have  taken  active,  organized  and  ef- 
fective steps  aimed  at  stopping  marijuana 
use. 

Why  the  concentration  on  marijuana?  Be- 
cause it  is  the  illegal  drug  most  used  by  kids. 
According  to  the  1982  National  High  School 
Senior  Survey,  44  percent  of  U.S.  high- 
school  seniors  had  smoked  pot  during  the 
year,  and  one  out  of  seven  of  these  were 
daily  or  near  daily  smokers. 

Moreover,  in  1982,  sociologists  Richard 
Clayton  and  Harwin  Voss  reported  a  dose- 
related  connection  between  pot  smoking  and 
subsequent  use  of  cocaine  and  heroin  by 
young  men.  Of  those  who  had  smoked  pot 
fewer  than  100  times,  seven  percent  had 
graduated  to  cocaine,  four  percent  to 
heroin.  But  of  those  who  had  smoked  pot  at 
least  1000  times,  the  equivalent  of  once  a 
day  for  three  years,  73  percent  had  gone  on 
to  cocaine,  and  one  out  of  three  had  grad- 
uated to  heroin.  (Although  heroin  use 
among  high-school  seniors  is  minimal— 0.6 
percent  in  the  past  year— multi-drug  use  is 
"in.") 

Parent  groups  have  found  that  by  stop- 
ping their  kids  from  smoking  pot.  they 
almost  automatically  stop  all  other  illegal 
drugs— and  cut  down  on  alcohol  use  as  well. 
The  High  School  Senior  Survey's  statistics 
show  that  heavy  pot  smokers  tend  to  be 
heavy  drinkers,  while  those  who  do  not  use 
pot  tend  not  to  drink  heavily. 

Since  virtually  all  over  the  country  teen- 
age -partying"  has  come  to  mean  "getting 
smashed  and  getting  stoned  "—on  anything 
from  pot  to  pills  to  hashish.  LSD.  angel  dust 
and  alcohol— some  parent  groups  hone  in  on 
the  partying  aspect.  Parents  Who  Care 
(PWC)  was  started  in  November  1979  by  15 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  parents  who  were  upset  by 
stories  of  druggy  senior  proms.  They  held 
talk  sessions  with  their  children  and 
learned,  as  founder  Joann  Lundgren  ob- 
served, that  most  of  them  had  never  been  to 
a  party  where  the  main  activity  was  not  get- 
ting high. 

The  parents  solution:  workshops  showing 
kids  how  to  give  successful  drug-  and  alco- 
hol-free parties.  Says  Margery  Ranch.  PWC 
director.  "We've  seen  a  change  in  attitude. 
Young  people  are  feeling  more  comfortable 
saying  no." 

Founding  Mother.  The  parent  movement 
began  in  Atlanta  in  1976  at  a  back-yard 
birthday  party  for  Kathy  Manatt.'  age  13. 
Her  mother.  Marsha,  grew  suspicious  when 
a  boy  lurched  into  the  kitchen  and  asked  a 
girl.  Did  they  bring  the  stuff?"  Then 
Manatt  noticed  that  many  of  the  youngsters 
appeared  to  be  stoned.  But  they  were  only 
12  and  13  years  old! 

At  1  a.m.,  the  party  over,  Marsha  Manatt 
and  her  husband  crawled  around  the  back 
yard  with  flashlights.  They  found  dozens  of 
marijuana  butts,  empty  beer  cans,  wine  bot- 
tles. "I  felt  absolutely  sick."  she  recalls. 

Next  morning  Manatt  started  phoning  the 
guests"  parents.  Reactions  ranged  from  dis- 
belief to  hostility.  But  one  mother.  Karen 
Hardy,  told  her.  "If  you  really  want  to  know 
what's  going  on  with  the  kids,  let's  talk." 
Her  son  had  just  overdosed  on  a  marijuana 
joint  laced  with  angel  dust. 


I  Names  of  all  children  and  some  adults  have  been 
changed. 


With  Karen  Hardy's  help.  15  couples 
agreed  to  meet  in  the  Manatts"  living  room. 
Their  children  ranged  in  age  from  11  to  14. 
At  first  the  room  bristled.  One  mother 
maintained.  "My  boy  isn't  involved  in  any  of 
this.  He  told  me  so." 

•I  hate  to  disillusion  you, "  a  father  an- 
swered, "but  your  son  sells  pot  to  mine  in 
the  woods  behind  my  house  before  school.  " 
As  the  parents  pooled  information,  some 
felt  shock,  but  there  was  also  a  sense  of 
relief.  Many  had  experienced  guilt  and 
shame:  now  they  learned,  as  Karen  Hardy's 
12-year-old  son  put  it.  "Every  kid  has  a  drug 
problem  the  minute  he  walks  out  the  front 
door,  because  drugs  are  all  around." 

The  parents  determined  to  research  this 
marijuana  world.  They  interviewed  school- 
bus  drivers,  teachers  chaperones  at  dances. 
At  the  next  parents'  meeting,  they  agreed 
on  a  concept  that  was  to  become  a  corner- 
stone of  the  national  movement:  parent 
peer  pressure  to  combat  teen  peer  pressure. 
Manatts  group  set  down  rules:  Rock  con- 
certs and  the  drug-hang-out  pinball  parlor 
were  off  limits.  There  would  be  an  eleven- 
o'clock  curfew  on  weekends.  All  telephone 
callers  would  have  to  identify  themselves. 
Spending  would  be  watched.  Parents  would 
chaperone  all  school  functions  and  monitor 
.school-bus  stops  and  the  homes  of  parents 
who  worked  late. 

Parents  who  "waffled"  and  tolerated  ex- 
ceptions made  little  headway.  But  those 
who  stuck  to  the  rules  found  that  the  pres- 
sure worked,  and  their  teen-agers'  resent- 
ment subsided  because  peers  were  subject  to 
the  same  rules.  Many  seemed  strangely  re- 
lieved. Within  six  months,  virtually  all  the 
children  of  the  parents  who  had  organized 
were  drug-free— and  remained  that  way. 

By  1982.  when  Kathy  Manatts  younger 
sister.  Emily,  entered  eighth  grade,  she  re- 
ported, "There's  no  one  in  my  class  I  know 
of  who  does  drugs.  We  think  it's  gross  to  be 
drunk  or  stoned.  " 

Pride  of  Parents:  In  August  1977.  Marsha 
Manatt  met  Thomas  Gleaton.  a  Georgia 
State  University  professor  of  health  educa- 
tion who  had  run  the  Southeast  Drug  Con- 
ference. While  some  professionals  had  been 
extremely  hostile  to  Manatt  when  she  tried 
to  get  support  for  parent  involvement  in 
drug-abuse  programs.  Gleaton  listened.  Out 
of  their  five-hour  meeting  two  important 
ideas  were  born.  The  next  Southeast  Drug 
Conference  in  1978  would  be  devoted  to  par- 
ents and  to  the  new  marijuana  research. 
Also,  an  organization  would  be  formed  to 
disseminate  information  about  marijuana. 
This  became  PRIDE,  National  Parents'  Re- 
source Institute  for  Drug  Education. 

Within  two  years.  PRIDE  has  run  work- 
shops for  parents,  teachers  and  counselors 
from  144  schools  in  an  around  Atlanta. 
PRIDE  also  organized  20  regional,  state  and 
county  conferences  and  two  national  confer- 
ences that  proved  a  stimulus  to  new  parent 
groups.  By  1983.  Manatt  and  Gleaton  had 
addressed  500  emerging  parent  groups. 
Many  adopted  PRIDE's  name,  and  spawned 
more  groups. 

Hidden  Camera:  Each  new  organization 
was  triggered  by  parental  anguish.  In  1978. 
for  example.  Pat  Barton,  a  mother  in 
Naples.  Fla..  saw  a  report  of  PRIDEs  con- 
ference and  called  Marsha  Manatt.  The  Bar- 
ton's 15-year-old  daughter  Bonnie,  had  been 
dating  a  drug  dealer  and  smoking  marijua- 
na. Her  parents  threatened  the  drug  dealer 
with  legal  action  (he  moved  away)  and  put 
Bonnie  under  strict  surveillance.  But  when 
Bonnie  had  shrieking  tantrums.  Pat  and  Bill 
Barton   wavered,   wondering   if   what   they 


were  doing  was  wrong.  "Our  kids  seem  to 
know  everything  about  drugs, "  Pat  Bswton 
told  Manatt.  "We  know  nothing!  Is  marijua- 
na harmful? 

Marsha  Manatt  promptly  mailed  off  a 
packet  of  information  that  provided  the 
Bartons  and  their  friends  with  enough  back- 
ground and  courage  to  name  themselves 
Naples  Informed  Parents  (NIP).  Then  the 
parents  asked  the  high  school  principal  to 
"do  something"  about  drugs  in  the  school 
parking  lot.  When  the  school  authorities  ap- 
peared unable  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Bill  Barton  went  to  the  sheriff,  and  for 
three  weeks  a  detective  hidden  in  a  van  pho- 
tographed illegal  drug  use  in  the  parking 
lot.  Among  those  subsequently  arrested  was 
Bartons  son  Nick. 

All  that  summer  the  parents  worked  with 
the  schools,  business  and  police,  and  when 
kids  returned  to  Naples  High  that  fall,  they 
were  issued  a  revised  handbook  setting 
forth  a  stricter  code:  "No  drug  or  alcohol  on 
school  grounds  or  at  any  school  function." 
During  the  same  summer,  the  Bartons,  as 
Pat  put  it.  "went  through  sheer  hell  with 
Bonnie. "  But  Bonnie  did  stay  off  drugs  and 
returned  to  the  sunny,  spirited  A-student 
she  once  had  been.  Nick  was  so  impressed  by 
this  change  that  he  too  decided  to  get  off 
pot. 

By  1980  the  Bartons'  NIP  had  grown  to 
500  members.  They  collected  scientific  data 
on  marijuana  and  brought  it  to  schools, 
men's  clubs.  PTAs.  doctors  and  their  own 
children.  It  became  evident  to  all  involved 
that  the  students  at  Naples  High  had  a 
healthier,  more  optimistic  attitude.  Their 
SAT  scores  improved,  they  dressed  and 
looked  better  and  showed  more  enthusiasm 
for  everything.  The  situation  continues  to 
be  on  the  upswing  to  this  day. 

There  are  now  parent  groups  in  over  80 
Florida  communities.  "The  message  I  give 
them,  "  says  Pat  Barton,  hired  by  the  state 
in  1980  to  "network"  existing  partent 
groups  and  encourage  new  ones,  "is  don't 
feel  guilty,  but  do  feel  responsible. 

Because  We  Must."  In  the  meantime, 
other  pioneers  recognized  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional organization  to  serve  the  parent 
groups  engendered  by  PRIDE  and  others 
that  had  started  spontaneously  in  over  30 
states.  The  National  Federation  of  Parents 
for  Drug-Free  Youth  (NFP)  was  born  in 
April  1980.  and  Bill  Barton  was  elected 
president.  The  movement  then  represented 
some  350  parent  groups.  One  year  later, 
there  were  3000.  By  March  1983.  the  NFP 
network  was  in  Jouch  with  some  4000  parent 
groups  and  was  meeting  numerous  requests 
for  its  step-by-step  manual  to  aid  parents  in 
setting  up  new  groups. 

The  affiliates  retain  their  own  identities. 
COPE  (Concerned  Organization  of  Parents 
to  Educate).  FACT  (Family  Action  Council 
of  Texas).  HIP  (Houston's  Informed  Par- 
ents). IDEA  (Illinois  Drug  Education  Alli- 
ance) .  .  .  behind  most  of  these  acronyms  lie 
heart-rending  stories.  Many  groups  have 
their  own  approaches  to  the  local  problem. 
Families  Anonymous  in  Van  Nuys.  Calif., 
concentrates  on  "the  hurting  parents.  "  The 
Millburn  (N.J.)  PTA  Drug  Awareness  Com- 
mittee aims  at  drug  prevention  among 
grade-school  children.  An  all-black  group. 
Parents  and  Youth  Against  Drug  and  Alco- 
hol Abuse,  in  Washington.  D.C..  provides 
inner-city  teen-agers  with  wholesome  alter- 
natives to  drugs  and  alcohol,  including  ball 
games,  talent  shows,  plays. 

The  first  conference  of  the  NFP  was  held 
in  Washington.  DC.  last  October  and  at- 
tended  by   over   500   parent-group   leaders 
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from  46  states.  Speakers  included  First  Lady 
Nancy  Reagan,  who  was  honorary  chairper- 
son of  the  conference. 

Mary  Jacobson.  co-founder  of  PRIDE- 
Omaha  and  president  of  NFP.  summed  it  up 
for  all  of  them:  "If  each  affected  element  in 
our  society  joins  with  the  parents— schools, 
physicians,  business,  government— if  we  put 
blame  and  shame  l)ehind  us.  and  forge 
ahead,  we  will  win  the  battle.  Because  we 
must." 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wish  me  to 
yield  him  any  time? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
minority  leader  will  withhold 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  withhold  my  sug- 
gestion. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m.  during  which  time 
Senators  may  speak  for  no  longer  than 
5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
renew  my  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  H.  W.  CLOSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
note  the  passing  of  a  dedicated  textile 
executive  and  a  close  personal  friend, 
H.  William  •Bill"  Close.  Jr. 

Bill  Close,  who  died  at  the  age  of  63 
in  New  York  City  on  August  17.  1983, 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Springs 
Industries.  He  was  a  business  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Upon  completion  of  his  college  educa- 
tion, he  entered  the  Navy  and  served 
in  the  Pacific  theater  during  World 
War  II.  In  1946.  Close  joined  Springs 
Industries  as  a  sales  trainee,  and  he 
subsequently  worked  in  all  facets  of 
the  company. 

In  1969.  he  was  named  chairman  of 
the  board.  During  his  tenure  as  board 
chairman.  Bill  Close  guided  the 
growth  of  Springs  Industries  into  the 
fifth  largest  textile  company  in  the 
Nation.  Springs  Industries,  based  in 
Fort  Mill,  S.C,  employs  over  18.000 
people,  of  whom  some  14.000  are 
South     Carolinians,     including     large 


numbers  of  minorities  and  women. 
Springs  also  operates  subsidiaries  in 
Wisconsin  and  Paris.  France. 

Bill  Close  was  able  to  maintain  these 
high  levels  of  employment  in  the  face 
of  many  serious  hardships  confronting 
the  textile  industry  today.  Not  only 
did  he  have  to  contend  with  the  recent 
recession,  but  he  was  forced  to  com- 
pete with  cheaply  produced  and  often 
subsidized  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Close  was  dedicated  to  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  Springs  Indus- 
tries and  to  the  betterment  of  living 
and  working  conditions  for  his  em- 
ployees. The  textile  industry,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Nation  will  miss  Bill  Close  and  the 
contributions  he  made  to  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  members 
of  Mr.  Closes  family  of  whom  he  was 
so  proud.  His  wife.  Anne:  sons.  Wil- 
liam. Jr.,  Leroy,  Derrick,  and  Elliot: 
and  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Crandall 
Bowles.  Mrs.  Francis  Hart.  Mrs.  Patri- 
cia Hastings.  Miss  Katherine  Close 
and  Miss  Martha  McKee. 


TIME  RIPE  FOR  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BAN  RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  7  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  remarkable  article  by  Walter  Pincus 
headlined:  "Has  Dr.  Strangelove  Made 
His  Last  Nuclear  Bomb."  What  was  so 
remarkable  about  this  story?  Two  ele- 
ments. 

First,  Pincus  maintained  that  while 
negotiations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
this  country  might  not  stop  or  even 
slow  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  limits 
of  technology  might  do  exactly  that. 
What  a  happy  possibility:  The  scien- 
tists and  their  military  collaborators 
on  all  sides  stopped  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  Pincus  is  a  top  flight  reporter. 
But  who  will  believe  that  given  its 
head  science  will  not  continue  to 
refine  and  make  nuclear  weapons  ever 
more  deadly.  Oh.  sure,  for  a  few 
months  science  might  run  into  some 
kind  of  a  roadblock— maybe  even  for  a 
few  years— but  a  permanent  limitation 
on  any  new  nuclear  weapons?  Prove 
it— Walter— and  take  your  time  doing 
it.  Pincus  does  not  come  close  to  prov- 
ing it  in  this  article.  He  quotes  Roy 
Woodruff,  assistant  director  of  Liver- 
more  in  charge  of  strategic  weapons 
development,  but  a  couple  of  days 
later  Mr.  Woodruff  disavows  much  of 
what  Pincus  claims  in  a  letter  to  the 
Post. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  that  Pincus  is 
indeed  on  to  something  here.  There 
seem  to  be  kinds  of  limitations  im- 
posed by  science  on  the  significance  of 
the  size  of  nuclear  bombs  and  their 
megatonnage.  And  of  course  for  a  long 
time  the  basic  theme  of  those  every- 
where who  would  limit  the  nuclear 
arms  race  was  that  you  can  only  blow 
up  the  world  once,  why  spend  billions 


to  assure  yourself  that  you  can  blow  it 
up  5  or  10  or  100  times  over.  Both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  the  number  of  warheads,  the 
megatonnage.  the  accuracy,  and  the 
delivery  capability  to  utterly  demolish 
the  other.  Sure,  we  can  modernize, 
refine,  improve  accuracy  even  more, 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  weapons 
and  guarantee  their  accurate  delivery. 
In  fact  this  Congress  will  spend  about 
$50  billion  a  year  for  each  of  the  next 
5  years  to  do  all  these  things.  The  So- 
viets will  do  the  same.  Our  weapons  on 
both  sides  will  be  better,  that  is,  more 
accurate,  surer  to  pentrate  any  enemy 
defenses,  better  able  to  survive  an 
enemy  attack.  But  the  results  will  be 
the  same  old  thing:  the  destruction  of 
civilization. 

The  second  reason  this  was  a  re- 
markable story  is  because  Pincus  sug- 
gests what  policy  his  conclusions  lead 
to.  Pincus  proposes  that  we  should 
ratify  the  1974  threshold  test  ban 
treaty  which  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  accepted 
and  for  some  9  years  have  respected, 
but  have  not  ratified.  Pincus  argues 
that  we  should  ratify  it.  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  build  on  it.  The  treaty  is  on 
the  Senate  calendar.  Chairman  Percy 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has.  according  to  Pincus  tried  to  get 
President  Reagan's  support  for  it.  At 
the  instigation  of  David  Emery,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  an  interagency  group  is  now 
studying  the  treaty  and  the  White 
House  is  expected  to  reconsider  its 
previous  opposition  to  the  treaty  and 
possibly  support  it. 

Why  would  the  Senate  ratification 
of  a  treaty  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
9  years  advance  arms  control?  Answer: 
It  would  provide  the  basis  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  current  150  kiloton  limit  to 
50  kilotons  or  less.  With  no  significant 
tests  for  several  years  the  arms  race 
would  meet  a  truly  serious  and  effec- 
tive limitation.  With  this  kind  of  limi- 
tation, and  further  action  such  as  pro- 
posed by  Senators  P»ercy,  Nunn,  and 
Cohen  to  sharply  reduce  the  number 
of  strategic,  nuclear  warheads  to  5,000, 
we  could  begin  to  turn  the  arms  race 
around.  Without  the  test  ban  firmly 
inplace.  however,  any  warhead  reduc- 
tion could  be  illusory.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  sharp  reduction  in 
megatonnage  can  be  offset  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  accuracy.  Similar- 
ly a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  warheads  will  not  mean  a 
less  devastating  nuclear  power  if  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  smaller 
number  of  warheads  has  been  in- 
creased. Testing  is  essential  to  the  im- 
provement of  a  nuclear  arsenal.  There- 
fore an  effective  ban  on  testing,  to- 
gether with  a  verifiable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
indeed  stop  the  arms  race. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Walter  Pincus  in  the 
August  7  Washington  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  letters  to 
the  Post  commenting  on  Mr.  Pincus' 
article  by  Associate  Director  R.  D. 
Woodruff  and  Deputy  Associate  Direc- 
tor W.  F.  Scanlin  of  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory,  and  also  a 
letter  from  David  C.  Morrison,  re- 
search analyst.  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Has  Dr.  Strangelove  Made  His  Last 
Nuclear  Bomb? 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 
Livermore,  Calif.-H  the  policy  planners 
and  politicians  in  Washington  would  spend 
more  time  at  the  laboratories  where  Amen- 
cas  nuclear  weapons  are   fashioned,   they 
might  begin  to  grasp  a  remarkable  fact:  Nei- 
ther the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States 
need  worry  any  longer  that  the  other  might 
come  up  with  some  fundamentally  new^  nu- 
clear weapon. 

Similarly,  if  those  toiling  to  legislate  a  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  would  also  study  the 
facts,  they  would  discover  that  they  might 
accomplish  far  more  by  redirecting  their  en- 
ergies to  seek  severe  limits  on  the  size  of  un- 
derground nuclear  tests.  If  such  limits  were 
accomplished-and  a  treaty  has  already 
Ijeen  negotiated  to  impose  them— the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war  could  indeed  be  reduced. 
What  the  hardliners  and  softliners  both 
would  discover  here  at  Lawrence  Livermore 
Laboratory  and  at  its  older  sister  lab  in  Los 
Alamos.  N.M..  is  that  a  different  kind  of 
freeze  is  already  taking  shape-a  technologi- 
cal freeze,  a  limit  imposed  by  science,  not 
man.  Discussions  here  and  in  Los  Alamos 
with  the  scientists  who,  make  our  bombs 
point  to  this  conclusion:  They  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  they  can  go  in  developing 
new  nuclear  weapons. 

Yes.  research  continues  on  further  nucle- 
ar advances,  but  these  undertakings  are  es- 
sentially on  marginal  efforts,  such  as  get- 
ting a  bigger  or  more  specialized  bang  from 
a  smaller  amount  of  nuclear  material.  And. 
yes,  we  can  still  expect  new  and  exotic  non- 
nuclear  weapons  such  as  laser  and  particle 
beams. 

But  38  years  to  the  week  after  the  first 
two  atomic  bombs  were  dropped  on  Japan, 
the  experts  suggest  that  the  basic  develop- 
ment cycle  of  nuclear  weaponry  is  complete. 
Roy  Woodruff,  assistant  director  of  Liver- 
more in  charge  of  strategic  weapons  devel- 
opment, will  tell  you  that  Americas  newest 
strategic  and  tactical  hydrogen  bombs,  now 
in  production,  are  probably  the  last  nuclear 
bombs  we  need  to  build.  He  also  believes 
that  we  may  be  at  the  end  of  designing  sig- 
nificantly   new    missile    warheads,    adding: 
"There    are    no    modern   systems   required 
with  a  yield  over  a  megaton."  (The  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  was  0.0125  megaton.) 
This   country's   newest   missiles   are   one 
piece  of  evidence  suggesting  there  is  noth- 
ing new  to  be  done.  An  older  basic  design  is 
being  used  for  the  warheads  on  both  the 
new  MX  intercontinental   ballistic  missile, 
being  developed  here  at  Livermore.  and  the 
planned     Trident     II     submarine-launched 
ICBM.  which  Los  Alamos  will  put  together. 
Scientiste  reckon  they  cannot  significantly 
improve  on  the  existing  design. 


William  F.  Scanlin.  who  directs  the  design 
of  Livermores  short-range  nuclear  sys- 
tems—including the  controversial  neutron 
artillery  shells-delivers  a  similar  message. 
The  neutron  represents  "the  end  of  nuclear 
artillery  shells,"  he  remarks.  He  also  agrees 
with  Woodruff  that  our  latest  strategic 
bomb,  the  B-83,  "was  the  last  bomb  we  ever 

do." 

These  men  are  hardly  nuclear  disarmers. 
Woodruff  is  looking  at  new  defensive  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  space.  Scanlin  at  "safer"  war- 
heads, both  are  believers  in  continued  re- 
search for  new  devices.  But  their  personal 
beliefs  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  America  is 
near  the  end  of  the  line  in  basic  warhead 
design,  accuracy  and  types  of  delivery  sys- 
tems. , 

There  seems  little  doubt,  for  example, 
that  we  have  run  out  of  new  ways  to  base 
intercontinental  nuclear  missiles  on  land 
and  at  sea.  and  space  basing  of  offensive 
weapons  is  already  prohibited  by  treaty. 

As  for  the  size  of  weapons,  we  learned 
years  ago  that  the  more  accurate  we  made 
our  delivery  systems,  the  smaller  the  nucle- 
ar warhead  yield  necessary  to  destroy  any 
target.  . 

The  Reagan  administration  and  its  allies 
like  to  stir  up  fears  with  talk  about  the  size 
and  power  of  Soviet  weapons.  But  scientists 
have  long  known  that  making  more  power- 
ful nuclear  weapons  is  less  effective  militari- 
ly than  making  more  accurate  ones. 

The  experts  still  accept  the  20-year-old 
formula  that  says  if  you  make  a  nuclear 
warhead  twice  as  accurate,  it  can  have  one- 
eighth  the  explosive  yield  and  still  do  the 
same  damage  to  a  target.  The  Soviet  explo- 
sion in  1962  of  a  50-megaton  hydrogen 
device  (equal  to  50  million  tons  of  TNT)  was 
impressive  but  foolhardy.  No  target  needs 
that  big  an  explosive. 

The  biggest  Soviet  ICBM.  the  SS18.  car- 
ries 10  separate  warheads,  each  with  a  yield 
of  more  than  600  kilotons.  Although  it  is 
perhaps  one-third  larger  than  the  proposed 
U.S.  MX  ICBM.  the  .smaller  American  mis- 
siles 10  warheads,  each  with  a  yield  of 
about  500  kilotons.  will  be  just  as  militarily 
effective  because  of  the  superior  MX  guid- 
ance system.  At  explosive  yields  of  those 
levels,  the  only  difference  between  the 
damage  done  to  a  target  is  the  size  of  the 
dust  particles  in  the  radioactive  crater. 

The  increasingly  evident  limit  on  techno- 
logical advances  in  nuclear  weaponry  opens 
the  door  to  the  tantalizing  possibility  of  a 
safer  world  where  what  already  is  known 
about  nuclear  devices  is  all  there  is.  and  the 
unseen  need  no  longer  be  frightening. 

It  now  is  possible  for  politicians  and  world 
leaders,  who  are  trying  to  find  some  means 
of  halting  the  arms  race,  to  drop  the  idea 
that  one  side  or  the  other  will  suddenly 
come  up  with  the  ultimate  nuclear  bomb. 

While  senior  scientists  at  Livermore  and 
Los  Alamos  do  not  speak  in  exactly  these 
terms,  some  of  them  do  see  a  new  possibili- 
ty; moving  toward  limiting  the  size  of  under- 
ground tests  to  a  point  where  neither  super- 
power could  have  total  faith  in  the  reliabil- 
ity of  its  deployed  and  stockpiled  arms. 

If  we  do  not  need  a  new  bomb,  a  new  de- 
livery system,  a  new  artillery  shell,  after  all. 
why  would  we  need  large-scale  testing  any- 
more? As  for  the  Soviets,  they  have  long 
urged  a  reduction  in  the  permitted  size  of 
nuclear  explosions.  There  is  no  risk  in 
seeing  if  they  will  put  their  bombs  where 
their  mouth  is. 

Livermores  Woodruff,  for  example,  is  a 
firm  advocate  of  the  first  step  needed  if  we 
are  to  move  in  this  direction:  ratification  of 


the  1974  threshold  test  ban  treaty,  the 
agreement  signed  by  then-President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  limiting  both  Washington  and 
Moscow  to  underground  weapons  tests  of 
devices  with  yields  of  150  kilotons  (0.15  of  a 
megaton)  or  less. 

Although  both  countries  have  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  treaty's  limits,  neither  has  rati- 
fied the  treaty.  Ratification  is  needed  to 
clear  the  way  for  further  agreements  that 
could  reduce  the  size  of  permitted  tests  still 
further. 

The  problem  is  that  key  Pentagon  offi- 
cials believe  some  Soviet  tests  conducted 
since  the  threshold  treaty  was  signed  have 
exceeded  the  existing  150-kilolon  ceiling. 
Last  year,  when  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R- 
III.).  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  tried  to  get  President  Rea- 
gan's support  for  ratification,  the  Pentagon 
led  the  opposition. 

In  May.  Livermore  scientists  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  the  new  deputy  director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  David  F.  Emery,  a  former  Republi- 
can congressman  from  Maine  and  an  electri- 
cal engineer  by  profession,  who  visited  the 
lab  while  awaiting  confirmation  to  his  post. 
Emery  was  shown  classified  data  the  lab 
has  developed  on  Soviet  underground  tests. 
The  evidence,  according  to  Woodruff, 
showed  that  there  was  no  solid  proof  of 
Soviet  cheating  on  the  unratified  treaty. 
Beyond  that.  Woodruff  argues,  even  if  the 
Soviets  had  done  what  Pentagon  officials 
claimed,  the  small  variance  above  the  150- 
kiloton  limit  "would  not  give  them  any  mili- 
tarv  advantage  in  weapons  building." 

At  Emery's  initiative,  an  interagency 
group  is  now  restudying  the  threshold 
treaty  issue,  and  the  White  House  is  expect- 
ed to  reconsider  in  October  its  opposition  to 
ratification.  Arms  control  advocates  within 
the  administration  believe  the  president  will 
change  his  mind— not  out  of  conviction,  but 
as  part  of  a  major  administration  arms  con- 
trol offensive  this  fall  aimed  at  aiding  de- 
ployment of  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe. 

Woodruff,  moreover,  says  he  already  has 
briefed  some  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials on  the  Livermore  view  that  the  treaty 
should  be  ratified,  and  he  plans  to  be  avail- 
able for  testimony  on  Capitol  Hill  of  addi- 
tional hearings  are  held. 

His  support  of  the  threshold  limitation 
fits  comfortably  into  the  concept  of  the 
coming  technological  "freeze."  If  the  United 
States  has  no  plans  or  need  to  build  bigger 
weapons,  he  says,  why  not  also  close  out 
that  option  to  the  Soviets  through  a  treaty 
obligation,  whose  increased  weight  would 
force  them  to  stay  in  the  150-kiloton  range 
for  underground  tests. 

Moreover,  he  remarks,  a  formal  limit  to 
150  kilotons  would  prevent  building  larger- 
yield  warheads,  because  scientists  are  not 
convinced  you  can  "scale  up"  devices  tested 
at  lower  yields. 

Scaling  up  means  testing  a  device  at.  say. 
10  kilotons  and  then  designing  a  weapon 
with  10  times  the  test  sample.  Theoretically, 
the  result  would  be  a  100-kilolon  bomb,  but 
scientists  at  the  nuclear  labs  don't  believe 
you  can  safely  assume  that  the  bigger  ver- 
sion would  work  as  well  as  the  small  one. 
particularly  with  a  weapon  whose  use  has 
such  extraordinary  implications. 

•Scaling  up'  is  one  of  the  many  Washing- 
ton myths  in  nuclear  weaponry.  This  par- 
ticular mvth  was  used  by  liberals  as  an  argu- 
ment against  ratification  of  the  threshold 
test  ban  during  the  Carter  administration: 
they    claimed    that    the    150-kiloton    limit 
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would  have  no  effect  because  of  the  ability 
to  "scale  up."  They  were  pushing  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  that  would  stop 
all  underground  tests.  In  the  end  they  got 
neither. 

If  the  150-kiloton  treaty  were  ratified,  the 
next  logical  step  would  be  for  both  coun- 
tries to  drive  the  level  down  to  50  kilotons. 
or  even  5  kilotons.  That  surely  would  put  a 
cap  on  any  significant  new  nuclear  weapons 
development  and  provide  a  further  push 
toward  the  inevitable  technical  freeze. 

Monitoring  a  5-kiloton  threshold  test  ban 
treaty  would  be  easier  than  verifying  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  that  bars  each  side 
from  any  nuclear  tests,  because  inspectors 
on  both  sides  would  not  get  hung  up  on  am- 
biguous small  explosions.  Moreover,  any 
variation  discovered  would  have  little  sig- 
nificance because  such  low-level  tests  would 
be  too  small  to  help  develop  new  weapons 
concepts. 

After  a  period  of  years  in  which  no  signifi- 
cant tests  were  permitted,  both  superpowers 
would  have  to  begin  wondering  about  the 
reliability  of  their  respective  arsenals.  Of 
course,  most  of  their  thousands  of  bombs 
would  probably  still  work,  but  with  each 
passing  year,  doubts  would  have  to  grow. 
Eventually,  generals  and  scientists  on  both 
sides  would  no  longer  be  able  to  guarantee 
to  their  political  leaders  that  their  nuclear 
arsenals  were  fully  reliable.  So  the  leaders 
would  have  significant  scientific  grounds  for 
worrying  that  a  large  part  of  their  nuclear 
forces  might  not  work  as  intended.  At  that 
point,  neither  side  could  rationally  contem- 
plate the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons— and 
we  would  have  a  considerably  safer  world. 

It  is  time  for  government  leaders,  politi- 
cians and  the  public  that  has  concerned 
itself  with  halting  the  arms  race  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  pushing  ratification  of  the 
threshold  treaty  as  an  easy  first  step  toward 
a  meaningful  freeze.  The  agreement  is  al- 
ready on  the  Senate  calendar  and  could  be 
called  up  for  a  vote  when  Congress  returns 
in  September. 

Vocal  public  and  congressional  pre.ssure  at 
that  time  would  surely  force  a  favorable  re- 
sponse from  the  White  House,  which  needs 
to  put  its  best  arms  control  face  forward  as 
the  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missile  deployments  begin  in  December  in 
Western  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration, 
which  is  uncomfortable  with  the  150-kiloton 
level  (because  it  thinks  the  Russians  are 
cheating  on  it)  could  be  pushed  to  drive  the 
threshold  down  lower. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
numbers  negotiations  at  the  U.S.-Soviet 
arms  control  talks  in  Geneva  would  be  af- 
fected by  movement  in  the  areas  governed 
by  the  technological  freeze. 

After  all.  if  you  are  not  certain  your  weap- 
ons work,  what  difference  does  if  make  to 
serious  people  how  many  your  enemy  has? 

The  Last  or  Dr.  Strangelove'' 
Walter  Pincus  ("Has  Dr.  Strangelove 
Made  His  Last  Nuclear  Bomb?"  Outlook. 
Aug.  7]  reached  a  number  of  very  inaccurate 
conclusions.  While  he  is  certainly  entitled  to 
his  opinions,  we  deeply  regret  any  inference 
that  our  interviews  contributed  to  his  reach- 
ing these  conclusions  or  that  we  personally 
support  them. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Pincus  has  used  quota- 
tions from  our  interviews,  out  of  context,  to 
support  his  views,  while  omitting  significant 
statements  that  did  not  suit  his  purposes. 
As  an  example  of  this.  Mr.  Pincus  developed 
the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  new  possible 


with  respect  to  the  design  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  "tech- 
nological freeze."  i.e..  one  imposed  by  the 
limits  of  science  and  technology.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  our  views. 

We  are  described  as  "hardly  nuclear  dis- 
armers.  Woodruff  is  looking  at  new  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  in  space,  Scanlin  at 
safer  warheads;  both  are  believers  in  contin- 
ued research  for  new  devices."  Later  in  the 
article  Mr.  Pincus  states.  "His  [Mr.  Wood- 
ruffs] support  of  the  threshold  limit  fits 
comfortably  into  the  concept  of  the  coming 
technological  freeze.'"  We  find  this  a  re- 
markable (and  incorrect)  conclusion  by  Mr. 
Pincus.  either  with  or  without  the  informa- 
tion we  provided  him  in  our  interviews.  Mr. 
Pincus  chose  to  ignore  our  discussion  of 
such  concerns  as  future  mi.ssion  require- 
ments, testing  restrictions,  stockpile  life  of 
nuclear  systems  and  survivability  of  current 
systems— all  of  which  could  generate  re- 
quirements for  new  weapons  that  could  not 
be  provided  under  a  freeze. 

With  regard  to  the  issues  concerning  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT).  we  ex- 
pre.ssed  support  for  a  150-kiloton  limit  on 
testing  and  believe  that  the  evidence,  be- 
cause of  its  statistical  nature,  can  neither 
prove  nor  disprove  Soviet  violations  of  this 
yield  limit,  which  has  been  "in  effect"  since 
March  31.  1976.  But  this  certainly  does  not 
imply  that  such  support  "fits  comfortably 
into  the  concept  of  a  coming  technological 
■freeze.'  "  Further.  Mr.  Pincus  refers  to  "the 
Livermore  viow  that  the  [Threshold  Test 
Ban]  treaty  should  be  ratified.  "  We  made 
clear  to  him  that  we  were  expressing  our 
personal  opinions;  there  is  no  official  labo- 
ratory position  or  "Livermore  view"  regard- 
ing either  the  TTBT  or  any  of  the  other 
topics  we  discussed. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  neither  we  nor  presumably  the  Soviets 
are    near    technological    limits    in    nuclear 
design    technology.    The    idea    that    policy 
planners    and    politicians    need    no    longer 
worry  about  either  side's  being  able  to  come 
up  with  some  fundamentally  new  weapon 
could  have  very  serious  consequences  if  it 
were  u.sed  to  guide  our  actions  and  planning. 
We  know  of  no  way  of  ensuring  an  equita- 
ble, verifiable  means  of  limiting  technologi- 
cal   advance    in    either    nuclear    warhead 
design  or  in  the  design  of  the  delivery  sys- 
tems.  A  continuing  vigorous  research  and 
development  program  is  therefore  essential 
if  technological  surprise  is  to  be  avoided. 
R.D.  Woodruff. 
Associate  Director.  Nuclear  Design. 
W.F.  Scanlin. 
Deputy  Associate  Director.  Military  Ap- 
plications. Lawrence  Livermore  Labo- 
ratory. 

Livermore,  Calif. 

Walter  Pincus'  article  holds  out  the  com- 
forting—albeit illusory— prospect  that  the 
Dr.  Slrangeloves  at  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory  "have  gone  about  as 
far  as  they  can  go  in  developing  new  nuclear 
weapons"  and  so  embrace  ratification  of  a 
stringent  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

While  further  refinement  of  fission 
(atomic)  and  fusion  (hydrogen)  weapons  has 
indeed  become  "marginal."  Lawrence  Liver- 
more is  pushing  ahead  with  the  'third  gen- 
eration" of  nuclear  weapons.  These  would 
enhance  such  specific  nuclear  effects  as  di- 
rected plasma,  electromagnetic  pulse  or  X- 
ray  lasing.  For  this  very  reason.  Lawrence 
Livermore  physicists  and  their  overseers  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  have  steadfastly 
resisted  any  significant  curtailment  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  testing  program. 


In  1979,  as  negotiations  on  the  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  neared  completion.  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  director  Harold 
Agnew  and  Lawrence  Livermore  director 
Roger  Batzel  successfully  urged  Jimmy 
Carter  not  to  introduce  the  treaty.  Report- 
edly, their  arguments  were  based  on  the 
need  to  develop  the  coming  third  generation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Only  last  March,  Mr.  Batzel  testified 
before  the  procurement  and  military  nucle- 
ar systems  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that,  "We  are 
still  convinced  that  we  need  nuclear  tests 
.  .  .  and  I  would  emphasize  again  that  the 
advanced  technologies  [third  generation] 
deserve  a  lot  of  attention  and  significant  re- 
sources." 

It  is  precisely  because  we  have  not 
reached  the  "technological  freeze,  a  limit 
imposed  by  science,  not  man"  that  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  is  so  urgently  needed. 
But  it  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the 
impetus  for  such  a  ban  will  have  to  come 
from  the  American  people  and  Congress, 
not  from  those  in  the  national  laboratories 
who  continue  to  dedicate  themselves  to  re- 
fining and  enhancing  the  destructive  power 
of  the  atom. 

David  C.  Morrison. 

Research  Analyst, 
Center  for  Defense  Information. 

Washington. 


KINDNESS  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
HORROR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
speaking  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  I  have  often  re- 
ferred to  the  horrible  consequences  of 
the  Holocaust  and  its  devastating 
impact  on  the  personal  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  people.  Today,  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  a  handful  of 
fortunate  individuals  who  survived  the 
Holocaust  thanks  to  the  extraordinary 
generosity  of  two  people.  A  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  describes 
their  story: 

Forty-four  years  ago  Mrs.  de  Rothschild 
and  her  husband,  James  de  Rothschild  of 
the  international  banking  family,  arranged 
for  the  rescue  of  30  boys,  ranging  from  6  to 
14  years  in  age  from  a  Jewish  school  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main  as  Europe  prepared  for 
war. 

They  were  brought  to  England  in  1939  by 
emissaries  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  de  Rothschild 
with  the  family  that  cared  for  them  in 
Frankfurt.  They  were  put  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  family's  6.000-acre  estate  at  Waddeson 
in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  in  an  eight- 
bedroom  house  called  the  Cedars. 

For  more  than  5  years  the  Cedar  Boys,  as 
they  were  called  by  the  villagers  who  wel- 
comed them  into  their  schools  aiid  homes, 
lived  without  word  of  their  families  left 
behind  in  Germany.  By  the  end  of  the  war 
most  of  the  boys  learned  that  the  war  had 
orphaned  them  and  they  scattered  to  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  start  new  lives. 

The  Cedar  Boys  married,  had  fami- 
lies, and  became  ambassadors,  profes- 
sors, engineers,  and  bakers.  Yet.  none 
forgot  the  kindness  of  their  benefac- 
tors. Last  month.  15  of  the  Cedar  Boys 
traveled  from  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Israel,  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  home  of  Dorothy  de  Rothschild  in 


order  to  pay  tribute  to  her.  'Without 
her,"  one  of  the  participants  noted, 
•all  of  us  would  have  been  just  a  sta- 
tistic of  the  Nazi  death  camps." 

The  Rothschilds  can  only  be  com- 
mended for  their  role  in  preserving 
the  lives  of  these  men.  However,  the 
tragic  overtones  behind  the  story  of 
the  Cedar  Boys  cannot  be  ignored.  For 
every  Cedar  Boy  that  survived.  200,000 
other  Jews  perished.  Even  the  Roth- 
schilds were  powerless  to  alter  this 
gruesome  fact.  No  individual  can  sin- 
glehandedly  halt  the  horrors  of  a  cam- 
paign of  mass  annihilation. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
Genocide  Convention  defines  those  ac- 
tions which,  when  committed  with 
intent  to  destroy  an  ethnic,  national, 
racial,  or  religious  group,  consititute 
the  crime  of  genocide.  In  addition,  it 
calls  on  all  nations  ratifying  this  con- 
vention to  make  genocide  a  crime  in 
their  own  criminal  code,  consistent 
with  their  constitution  and  legal  prac- 
tice- TT     -.    J 

With  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
the  potential  to  accomplish  what  the 
Rothschilds  could  not  do:  Deter  a  man 
such  as  Hitler  from  ever  again  at- 
tempting to  destroy  a  people.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


HONEY  IMPORT  PROBLEM  AND 
HONEY  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  group  of  beekeepers  from 
around  the  country  and  I  met  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
to  discuss  the  honey  import  problem 
and  the  future  of  the  honey  loan  pro- 
gram. We  had  a  productive  meeting, 
but  several  statements  were  made 
which  clearly  indicate  that  Congress 
must  continue  to  be  active  in  issues 
concerning  the  honey  industry. 

The  meeting  focused  on  honey  im- 
ports and  the  need  for  an  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  investigation  of 
the  impact  of  honey  imports  on  the 
domestic  honey  industry.  In  1982.  over 
90  million  pounds  of  honey  were  im- 
ported by  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  first  6  months  of   1983.  approxi- 
mately   50   million    pounds   of    honey 
have  been  imported.  This  is  up  from 
24  million  pounds  in  1974  and  49  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1980.  In  1982.  domestic 
producers    forfeited    over    75    million 
pounds     of     domestically     produced 
honey  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. This  is  up  substantially  from 
no    forfeitures    in    the    1971    to    1979 
period  and  6  million  pounds  in  1980. 
These  statistics  illustrate  the  adverse 
impact  of  honey  imports  on  the  do- 
mestic industry  and  the  need  for  a  sec- 
tion 22  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion study  of  these  imports.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  agree  with  this  assessment. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  con 
tinues  to  hold  the  questionable  view 
that  the  cause  of  domestic  honey  for- 
feiture   is    domestic    overproduction. 
USDA  argues  that  support  programs 
encourage    overproduction.    In    most 
cases,  a  high  support  rate  may  encour- 
age  farmers   to   increase   production, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  bee  in- 
dustry. There  is  a  limited  amount  of 
flowers  or  forage  from  which  bees  can 
produce  honey.  As  a  result  of  changes 
in  farming  techniques  and  the  loss  of 
farmland  and  wilderness  to  develop- 
ment, the  areas  available  to  bees  are 
decreasing.   Beekeepers  also  continue 
to  face  problems  of  bee  kill  caused  by 
the  use  of  crop  pesticides.  These  fac- 
tors have  led  to  a  honey  production 
decline— from  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  approximately  250  million 
pounds  in  the  1960s,  to  production  of 
199   million   pounds   in    1980   and    185 
million  pounds  in  1981;  1981  was  the 
last  year  that  production  figures  were 
kept,  so  the  exact  production  for  1982 
is  not  known.  However,  USDA  statis- 
tics clearly  show  that  domestic  honey 
production  has  declined,  rather  than 
increased.  These  statistics  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  honey  loan  pro- 
gram has  not  caused  honey  producers 
to  increase  production. 

Another  response  USDA  has  given 
beekeepers  is  that  they  can  increase 
their  pollination   fees   to  compensate 
for  income  lost  if  the  honey  loan  pro- 
gram were  eliminated.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  over  90  percent  of  the 
beekeepers  in  the  United  States  do  not 
receive  any  pollination  fees.  Almost  all 
crops  are  pollinated  by   bees  free  of 
charge.   The    reason    that    pollination 
fees  are  so  unu.sual  is  that  the  flight  of 
bees  cannot  be  controlled.  It  is  hard  to 
calculate  appropriate  pollination  fees. 
If  one  farmer  hires  a  beekeeper  to  pol- 
linate his  crop,  then  the  surrounding 
fields  al.so  may  receive  pollination  ben- 
efits. There  is  no  way   to  determine 
which     farmers     specifically     benefit 
from  which  bees.  An  increase  in  bee- 
keepers' pollination  fees  is  not  a  feasi- 
ble alternative  to  the  honey  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  s  re- 
sponses onlv  confirm  the  need  for  an 
International  Trade  Commission  study 
to   determine    the   degree   of   adverse 
impact  of  honey  imports  and  to  make 
an  action  recommendation.  A  study  by 
USDA  on  the  actual  working  of  the 
honev  industry  might  also  be  advised. 
I  share  the  administrations  concern 
about  the  increased  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram—as do  the  beekeepers— but  the 
answer  to  the  problem  is  not  the  elimi- 
nation   of    the    honey    loan    program^ 
The  elimination  of  the  program  would 
only  rapidly  accelerate  the  decline  in 
the    number    of    beekeepers    and    bee 
colonies  in  the  United  States.  That  de- 
cline would  then  have  a  severely  nega- 
tive   impact    on    the    production    of 
nearly     100    different    crops    in    the 


United  States.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  bees  are  needed  to  pollinate  all 
of  these  crops,  but  experts  predict 
that  if  there  is  any  further  decline  in 
bee  numbers,  we  will  also  see  a  decline 
in  the  production  of  many  crops  in  the 
United  States  because  of  inadequate 
pollination.  In  short,  we  can  import 
honey,  but  we  cannot  import  the  polli- 
nation benefits.  We  must  maintain  a 
strong  beekeeping  industry  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  strong  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
our  efforts  to  call  an  International 
Trade  Commission  investigation  of  the 
impact  of  honey  imports  and  to  main- 
tain the  honey  loan  program. 


KOREAN  WAR  MEMORIAL 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  August  recess,  I  held  a  vet- 
erans workshop  in  South  Dakota  with 
Senator  Simpson  and  the  Korean  war 
memorial  was  mentioned  by  numerous 
veterans.  I  have  always  supported 
such  a  memorial  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  making  this  a  reali- 

'  Earlier  this  year  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  97,  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  building  of  a 
Korean  war  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs.  It  seems  only  fitting  that 
the  many  courageous  men  and  women 
who  served  in  Korea  be  recognized  for 
their  dedicated  service.  Without  their 
countless  sacrifices,  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy in  Korea  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

The  United  States  joined  15  other 
United  Nations  countries  in  commit- 
ting troops  to  defend  South  Korea.  We 
were  also  one  of  41  countries  to  pro- 
vide equipment  and  supplies.  The 
United  States  provided  over  90  percent 
of  the  troops,  military  equipment,  and 
supplies.  The  Korean  war  was  one  of 
the  bloodiest  wars  ever  fought.  Ap- 
proximately 580.000  United  Nations 
and  South  Korean  soldiers  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  reported  missing.  Of  the 
6  8  million  Americans  who  ser%'ed  in 
Korea,  over  54,000  were  killed  and 
more  than  100,000  were  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  over  5.7  million 
Korean  war  veterans  reside  in  the 
United  States  today  with  no  national 
memorial  to  commemorate  their  tre- 
mendous sacrifices,  nor  those  of  their 
fallen  comrades  in  arms.  In  years  past, 
I  spoke  out  frequently  in  favor  of  a 
memorial  for  our  Vietnam  veterans. 
This  dream  was  realized  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial in  November  1982.  It  is  time  we 
now  focus  our  efforts  on  seeing  that 
our  Korean  war  veterans  receive  the 
recognition  they  so  richly  deserve. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  KEY  TO 
VETERANS  HEALTH 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
August,  I  had  the  privilege  of  hosting 
a  veterans  workshop  in  Rapid  City.  S. 
Dak.  Joining  me  for  this  important 
event  was  Senator  Alan  Simpson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  We  were  personally 
advised  of  many  South  Dakota  veter- 
ans concerns  and  heard  excellent  pres- 
entations from  veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  American  Legion,  and  Disabled 
American  Veterans  representatives. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  of 
the  day  was  University  of  South 
Dakota  Medical  School  Dean  Dr. 
Robert  Quinn's  briefing  on  the  ties  be- 
tween the  USD  Medical  School  and 
South  Dakota's  VA  medical  centers  at 
Fort  Meade,  Hot  Springs,  and  Sioux 
Falls.  The  text  for  Dr.  Quinn's  brief- 
ing was  written  by  the  USD  Medical 
Schools  western  South  Dakota  repre- 
sentative. Dr.  Joseph  Hamm.  Mr. 
President,  the  crucial  role  played  by 
the  USD  Medical  School  and  medical 
schools  around  the  country  in  veter- 
ans health  care  should  be  recognized 
by  all.  Without  it.  our  often  spartanly 
staffed  VA  centers  would  surely 
suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  presentation 
made  by  Dr.  Quinn  at  the  workshop 
he  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There    being   no   objection,    the    re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  From  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  School  of  Medicine  Presented  at 
THE   Veterans   Workshop  Conducted   by 
Senator    Larry    Pressler    and    Senator 
Alan  Simpson 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  affiliated 
with  over  1.000  educational  institutions. 
Since  1946.  the  affiliation  of  VA  health  care 
facilities  with  educational  institutions  has 
heen  a  shared  responsibility  for  insuring  the 
maintainance  of  high  quality  health  care  to 
veterans.  During  the  year  of  1982.  132  VA 
health  care  facilities  and  40  outpatient  clin- 
ics were  affiliated  with  100  medical  schools. 
Affiliation  agreements  between  VA  medical 
centers  and  medical  schools  are  implement- 
ed through  deans  committees  which  advise 
the  medical  center  directors  and  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  on  the  education  and  re- 
search programs  of  VA  facilities. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  l>enefited  greatly  from  the 
support  of  the  VA  when  the  school  expend- 
ed to  a  four  year,  degree  granting  curricu 
lum  in  1974.  An  affiliation  agreement  was 
executed  t>etween  the  school  and  the  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Sioux  Palls.  S.D.  prompt- 
ly after  the  conversion  to  a  four-year  pro- 
gram. A  Deans  committee  was  appointed  to 
implement  the  affiliation  agreement.  As 
teaching  sites  were  established  in  western 
South  Dakota,  affiliation  agreements  were 
implemented  at  the  VA  health  facilities  at 
Port  Meade  and  Hot  Springs. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  school  is 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  highly 
qualified  physicians  to  provide  optimal  care 
for  the  veteran  patients.  Teaching  institu 
lions  tend  to  attract  outstanding  physicians 
to    the    more    rural    areas   such    as   South 


Dakota.  As  a  result  more  sophisticated  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  modalities  are  avail- 
able at  a  local  level.  Less  travel  is  required 
and  there  is  less  disruption  of  the  life  of  the 
families  and  patients.  Significant  saving  of 
time  and  money  is  effected.  While  the 
impact  of  the  affiliation  is  more  apparent  at 
the  Sioux  Palls  center  where  it  was  first  es- 
tablished, similar  benefits  are  developing  at 
the  VA  centers  in  western  South  Dakota. 
Pour  fully  trained  specialists  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  School  of  Medicine 
now  serve  as  staff  physicians  at  one  center. 

The  school  highly  values  the  resources  of 
the  VA  facilities  as  teaching  resources,  and 
includes  them  in  long  range  plans.  Pull-time 
faculty  of  the  school  make  regular  visits  to 
the  VA  facilities  for  teaching  sessions,  and 
are  available  for  consultation  by  telephone 
as  well.  A  teleconferencing  capability  has 
been  developed  conjointly  by  the  VA  and 
the  School  of  Medicine.  Administrative  as 
well  as  educational  programs  are  conducted 
on  a  regular  basis.  This  program  has  been 
proven  both  functional  and  cost  effective. 

Many  medical  students  took  advantage  of 
a  tuition  waiver  granted  by  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  for  students  who  practiced  in 
designated  sites  within  the  stale  following 
graduaiton  and  training.  VA  facilities  have 
been  included  as  designated  sites  for  this 
prupose.  This  tuition  waiver  program  has 
been  di.scontinued. 

The  complexity  of  a  school  of  medicine 
make  long  range  planning  imperative.  The 
School  must  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  planning  of  institutions  where  its  educa- 
tional programs  are  conducted.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  at  VA  medical  centers  in 
South  Dakota  where  a  continuing  and  hope- 
fully expanding  affiliation  is  anticipated.  In- 
expected  changes  in  mission  and  services 
provided  to  patients  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  School  as  well  as  for  patient 
care.  The  school  offers  continued  support 
for  the  affiliated  facilities,  and  hopes  to 
continue  on-going  dialogue  pertaining  to 
mutual  interests  with  them.  To  implement 
lhe.se  plans,  the  school  respectfully  requests 
a  participating  role  in  the  planning  process 
of  the  affiliated  VA  medical  centers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  B.  C.  INABINET.  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  rapidly  moving  society,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  measure  the 
impact  of  one  person's  life.  While 
there  are  many  people  who  reach  high 
levels  of  achievement,  few  are 
irreplaceable. 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I  note 
the  loss  of  my  dear  friend,  B.  C.  Inab- 
inet,  Jr.,  of  Columbia.  S.C,  who  passed 
away  August  7.  1983.  He  was  a  man 
who,  judged  by  his  contributions  to  so- 
ciety, cannot  be  replaced.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  friends. 

This  man  possessed  an  enthusiasm 
and  aggressiveness  which  matched  his 
imposing  stature.  The  full  scope  of  B. 
C.  Inabinet's  life  is  immeasurable,  for 
he  touched  so  many  people  in  so  many 
different  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Inabinet  first  made  his  presence 
known  on  the  playing  fields  of  Dreher 
High  School  in  Columbia  during  the 
1950's.  It  was  immediately  recognized 
that  this  young  man  was  going  places. 
With  a  vigor  and  style  that  exempli- 


fied his  approach  to  life,  B.  C.  Ina- 
binet boosted  the  team  to  an  undefeat- 
ed season  and  a  State  championship 
title  in  1951. 

From  there  he  donned  the  uniform 
of  the  Clemson  Tigers  and,  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  great  coach  Frank 
Howard,  soon  became  one  of  the  great- 
est athletes  in  the  history  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

Clemson  was  to  become  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  this  man's  promotion- 
al abilities.  He  saw  a  great  need  to 
boost  not  only  the  athletic  program, 
but  the  academic  program  as  well.  His 
efforts  gained  him  the  title  of  Clem- 
son's  first  ■ambassador  at  large.  "  He 
was  also  selected  as  chairman  of  the 
Richland  County  IPTAY  Club,  an  ath- 
letic booster  group;  president  of  the 
Columbia  Clemson  Club:  and  Clemson 
Man  of  the  Year. 

In  business,  Mr.  Inabinet  likewise  ex- 
celled. He  founded  Defender  Indus- 
tries, an  industrial  maintenance  firm, 
which  today  employs  more  than  8,000 
people  in  22  States  and  is  recognized 
as  the  Nation's  largest  firm  of  its  type. 

Mr.  Inabinet  was  also  active  in  civic 
affairs  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Greater  Columbia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  South  Carolina  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  was  a  board 
member  of  the  Columbia  YMCA,  the 
United  Community  Service,  and  the 
Columbia  Touchdown  Club. 

He  additionally  sought  to  play  a  role 
in  the  direction  of  government  by  ac- 
tively serving  in  several  Republican 
political  campaigns.  I  always  valued 
his  political  advice  and  called  on  him 
frequently  for  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  this  exceptional 
American,  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  kind  and  compassionate  citi- 
zen who  placed  the  good  will  of  others 
first. 

In  an  effort  to  share  the  story  of 
this  man's  life  with  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Columbia,  S.C,  State  news- 
paper be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  State.  Aug.  14,  19831 

Inabinet's  Hallmarks:  Generosity, 
Geniality 

Many  of  Prank  Howard  s  football  players 
at  Clemson  have  become  his  lifelong 
friends.  But  none  was  closer  to  the  old 
coach  than  B.  C.  Inabinet.  The  big  tackle 
from  Columbia  was  almost  family  to 
Howard. 

They  had  lots  of  laughs  on  the  banquet 
circuit.  Me  and  ole  B.C."  is  the  way 
Howard  would  start  the  stories.  Among  his 
favorites  was  this  one. 

"Me  and  ole  B.C.  went  to  a  pizza  parlor 
and  he  ordered  a  giant-sized  one.  When  the 
waitress  brought  it  to  him,  she  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  it  cut  in  four  or  six  pieces. 
Better  make  it  four.'  B.C.  replied.  Don't 
know  if  I  could  eat  six  or  not.'  " 


A  rube  he  wasn't,  but  the  big  fellow  who 
managed  the  largest  industrial  maintenance 
firm  in  the  world  enjoyed  being  Howards 
straight-man.  "I  kidded  him  a  I°t"  Hf.*^!;^ 
said  the  other  day.  'but  I  loved  that  old  boy 
and  admired  him.  He  was  a  self-made  some- 
body. 

•Some  people  inherit  their  businesses^ 
B  C  built  his.  He  started  out  real  small  and 
ended  up  real  big.  He  was  the  best  salesman 
there  ever  was.  You  just  couldn't  hardly  say 
no  to  him." 

devoted  fan 
Inabinet  died  last  Sunday  at  age  49.    He 
was  at  the  peak  of  life,"  reflected  Howard^ 
•He  had  everything,  most  of  all  a  lot  oi 
friends.  B.C.  was  nice  to  everybody.' 

Inabinet  was  founder  and  chairman  of  De- 
fender Industries,  which  employs  8,000  per- 
sons with  offices  in  22  states.  I  never  knew 
a  harder  worker."  declared  Howard.  He 
had  it  all.  but  he  didn't  take  enough  time 
off  to  enjoy  it." 

One  thing  Inabinet  did  not  allow  work  to 
interfere  with  was  football  at  Clemson.  He 
wouldn't  dare  miss  a  game,  home  or  away. 
There  never  has  been  a  more  devoted  Tiger 
fan  or  more  generous  contributor  to  Clem- 
son causes.  If  anything,  he  may  have  been 
too  supportive  of  sports.  ^    .v,    v,    t 

He  simply  wanted  Clemson  to  be  the  best 
in  sports  and  in  all  fields.  He  was  Tiger  Rag. 
Tiger  Paw.  Orange  and  White  from  head  to 
toe  Mr.  Clemson.  but  also  a  man  of  good 
cheer  who  numbered  scores  of  Carolina 
grads  among  his  friends. 

BC  never  had  time  to  get  mad  at  any- 
body He  was  too  busy  liking  people.  If  he 
had  a  fault  it  may  have  been  that  he  was 
naive  about  this  crusty  old  world  and  its  in_ 
habitants.  He  thought  we  were  all  supposed 
to  get  along  and  enjoy  life. 

MEETING  place 

The  Holidav  Inn  is  Prank  Howards  favor- 
ite hangout  in  Clemson.  He  entertains  em- 
ployees and  guests  daily.  He  often  met  Ina- 
binet there.  .     . 

•If  I  got  there  first.  Id  pull  up  two  chairs 
and  tell  him  to  sit  down  in  them  when  he 
arrived."  Howard  recalls.  ,      ,     ^      . 

Big  was  the  descriptive  word  for  Inabinet. 
the  one  that  captured  him.  He  was  big  m 
body,  in  business,  in  the  community  and  the 
state  and  in  the  heart. 

Generositv  and  geniality  were  his  hall- 
marks. He  enjoyed  a  laugh  as  much  as  any- 
body ever  has.  and  he'd  give  the  shirt  off  his 
back  to  anvonc  who  needed  it. 

He  lettered  in  football  at  Clemson  and 
made  his  mark  in  the  business  world.  But  he 
will  be  remembered  most  as  a  likeable  fellow 
and  compulsive  contributor  to  worthy 
cau.ses.  Frank  Howard  and  many  other 
South  Carolinians  mourn  his  loss. 

[From  the  State.  Aug.  8.  1983] 
Defender  Industries  Founder  Dead  at  49 
Columbia  busines.sman  and  former  Clem- 
son University  football  star  B.  C.  Inabinet 
Jr..   49.   died   Sunday   at   Duke   University 
Medical  Center  in  Durham.  N.C. 

Inabinet  was  the  founder  and  chairman  ol 
Defender  Industries,  which  he  started  in 
the  late  1950s  and  which  has  grown  into  the 
largest  industrial  maintenance  firm  in  the 

nation.  j„i„ 

But  Inabinet  perhaps  was  more  widely 
known  for  his  role  with  Clemson  University 
where  he  was  one  of  the  largest  football 
tackles  in  the  school's  history  at  the  time 
and  he  was  an  equally  large  supporter  of 
Clemson  athletics  after  his  graduation. 


He  was  born  in  Columbia,  the  son  of 
former  Columbia  police  detective  Benjamin 
C  Inabinet  and  Sarah  Abrams  Inabinet.  He 
graduated  from  Dreher  High  School,  where 
he  was  a  High  School  All-America  in  foot- 
sie graduated  from  Clemson  University  in 
1956  where  he  was  an  honorable  mention 
All-America  tackle.  He  was  a  fourth-round 
draft  choice  in  1956  of  the  Baltimore  Colts 
of  the  National  Football  League  and  played 
with  the  Hamilton  Tiger-Cats  of  the  Cana- 
dian Football  League. 

But  an  injury  forced  Inabinet  to  the  side- 
lines and  he  returned  to  Columbia  and 
founded  Defender  Industries.  The  company 
handles  industrial  maintenance  for  major 
firms  It  has  8,000  employees  in  22  states, 
and  1980  annual  sales  reached  $30  million. 

Among  Defender's  clients  are  Du  Pont  J. 
p  Stevens.  Dow  Chemical,  Milliken  &  Co.. 
Kelly  Springfield  and  General  Tire. 

Defender  Industries  also  spawned  many 
subsidiaries,  and  Inabinet  was  constantly  on 
the  go  developing  businesses. 

He  was  also  head  of  Defender  Chemical 
CO  in  Columbia  and  of  Resort  Data  System 
Links  Golf  &  Racquet  Club  and  Beach 
House  Golf  &  Racquet  Club,  all  in  Myrtle 
Beach.  He  owned  The  Bounty  Restaurant 
off  U.S.  378  east  of  Columbia. 

■He  has  done  an  awful  lot  for  Clemson. 
Columbia  and  the  slate  of  South  Carolina, 
said  Thomas  B.  McTeer.  former  chairman 
of  Clemson  University's  board  of  trustees 
and  who  attended  Clemson  with  Inabinet. 

He  was  in  a  lot  of  things."  said  McTeer. 
adding  that  Inabinet  was  a  big  contributor 
•in  lime  spent  and  involvement "  as  well  as 
the  money  he  put  forth  to  back  various  ac- 

'  "'its  a  big  loss  to  a  lot  of  people."  he  said. 
•He  was  one  of  our  outstanding  success- 
es ""  said  Clemson  University  President  Bi 
L.  Atchley.   "He  was  a  kind  person.  He  will 
be  missed  by  us  all."" 
Inabinet  and  Clemson  were  almost  msepa- 

After  returning  to  Columbia,  he  estab- 
lished the  Greater  Columbia  Clemson  Club, 
which  grew  from  a  small  group  to  one  of  the 
largest  Clemson  clubs  in  the  nation. 

He  continually  aided  Clemsons  athletic 
and  academic  scholarship  programs. 

He  was  the  first  Ambassador  At  Large  for 
Clemson  University  and  was  a  "Clemson 
Man  of  the  Year."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Clemson  Alumni  Association  and  past  chair- 
man of  Richland  County  IPTAY.  a  Clemson 
athletic  booster  organization. 

He  was  also  active  in  local  civic  affairs,  in- 
cluding the  Greater  Columbia  Chamber  ol 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred the  privaie-.sector  promotional  arm  tor 
the  Columbia  area  Economic  Development 

Commission.  ,     _       ,, , 

He  was  chairman  of  the  South  Carolina 
Employers"  Support  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve He  was  on  the  board  of  the  Columbia 
Civitan  Club,  the  Columbia  YMCA.  United 
Community  Service  and  the  Columbia 
Touchdown  Club. 

In  1963  he  was  South  Carolina  s  nominee 
for  the  nations  Outstanding  Men  in  Amer- 
ica He  was  a  member  of  the  Elks  Club.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Scottish 
Rite  Temple  and  Omar  Shrine  Temple.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  Columbia  Country 

He  served  on  the  campaign  staffs  for  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond.  R.-S.C,  former  Gov. 
James  B.  Edwards  and  former  2nd  District 
Congressman  Albert  Watson.  He  served  as 
finance  chairman  for  Thurmond  in  several 
political  campaigns. 


He  was  a  member  of  Shandon  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Kathryn  Caugn- 
man  Inabinet:  daughters.  Mrs.  Kalhy  Chris- 
ley  and  Miss  Dixie  Inabinet  of  Columbia;  a 
son  Benjamin  C.  Inabinet  III  of  Columbia; 
a  brother,  Ralph  Inabinet  of  Columbia;  and 
a  sister.  Sarah  Ann  Inabinet  of  Columbia. 

Services  will  be  at  3  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Shan- 
non United  Methodist  Church  with  burial  in 
Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ed  Barlos,  William 
Barr,  HoUis  Cone.  John  Earl  Dennis.  James 
Hurtenstein.  Henry  Jaudan,  Charles  Kron- 
enwetter  and  Roy  Shriver. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond,  R-S.C;  Rep.  Floyd  D.  Spence, 
R-S.C;  former  Clemson  football  coach 
Frank  Howard:  current  Clemson  football 
coach  Danny  Ford:  Clemson  Athletic  Direc- 
tor William  McLellan;  Ken  Stiles,  Paul 
Lohman,  Byrnes  Bryant,  Don  Kelley  and 
Carl  Brazen. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Carolina  Chll- 
drens  Home,  the  Heart  Fund,  the  Kidney 
Foundation  and  the  Shriners  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children  in  Greenville. 

Dunbar  Funeral  Home,  Devine  Street 
Chapel,  is  in  charge. 


[From  the  Greenville  News,  Aug.  8,  19831 
B.  C.  Inabinet  Was  Clemsons    Biggest" 

Fan 
Whenever  the  name  B.  C.  Inabinet  was 
mentioned,      most       people      immediately 
thought  of  tiger  paws,  orange  and  white  and 

•Death  Valley."  ,     j      t 

Although  Inabinet  founded  Defender  In- 
dustries and  built  it  into  the  largest  indus- 
trial maintenance  firm  in  the  nation,  it 
often  seemed  just  a  sideline  for  the  Colum- 
bia native.  His  main  •occupation  "  was  fol- 
lowing and  supporting  Clemson  athletics. 

There  wasnt  anything  fake  about  Inabin- 
ets  devotion  to  the  Tigers.  Unlike  many  a 
philanthropist  whose  donations  are  given 
with  self-serving  aims  in  mind.  Inabinet  had 
a  genuine  interest  in  Clemson:  a  love  affair, 

really.  ,  /--,„™ 

He  was  jokingly  known  as  one  of  Clem- 
sons  -biggest"  supporters  because  of  his 
size  He  stood  6-7  and  tipped  the  scales  at 
more  than  400  pounds  at  his  heaviest.  He 
became  a  straight  man  for  many  of  tne 
quips  from  Clem.son's  legend  in  residence 
Frank  Howard.  While  the  weight  brought 
some  laughs,  Inabinet  also  knew  it  brought 
some  problems,  too.  So  less  than  a  year  ago 
he    decided    to    try    to    shed    around    150 

""Heli^nderwent  treatment  at  Milledgeville, 
Ga  but  had  to  be  flown  to  the  Duke  tJni- 
versily  Medical  Center  in  late  June  after 
complications  from  gastric  bypass  surgery. 
He  died  there  yesterday  at  age  49. 

To  say  Clemson  will  miss  B.  C.  Inabinet  is 
to  make  one  of  the  decades  understate- 
ments. But  others  outside  the  Clemson  com- 
munity will  miss  him.  too.  Those  who  knew 
him  as  a  good-natured,  jovial  guy  who 
alwavs  seemed  to  have  time  for  a  fnendly 
chat  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  s  no 
longer  around.  , 

Although  Inabinet  was  understandably 
proud  of  his  business  accomplishments,  his 
work  in  the  community  and  his  support  of 
the  Tigers,  he  probably  would  rather  be  re- 
membered most  as  a  football  player.  In  view 
of  his  other  accomplishments,  many  people 
often  forgot  that  he  once  played  the  game 
and  was  pretty  good  at  it.  too. 
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A  TIGER  FOOTBALL  PLAYER 

Story    of    B.    C     Inabinet. 


The  story  of  B.  C  Inabinet.  football 
player,  began  back  in  the  early  1950s  when 
he  was  a  lineman  at  Dreher  High  School. 
Then  a  mere  24S-pounder.  he  was  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Blue  Devils  went  undefeated  in 

1951  and  claimed  the  state  championship. 

It  was  a  talented  team  that  also  featured 
Joel  Wells,  later  a  star  as  a  halfback  at 
Clemson.  and  Carl  Brazell  and  Crosby 
Lewis,  both  future  standouts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina. 

Prom  Dreher.  Inabinet  headed  to  Clem- 
son, where  Prank  Howard  was  in  the  midst 
of  abandoning  the  single-wing  formation  for 
the  T.  It  was  rough  going  for  a  while  as  the 
Tigers  won  a  total  of  five  games  during  the 

1952  and  1953  seasons. 
In  1954,  things  began  to  change.  Clemson 

split  10  games,  but  the  victory  total  included 
an  upset  of  a  good  Plorida  team.  Florida 
was  supposed  to  kill  us  that  year."  Inabinet 
once  recalled.  'But  we  went  down  there  and 
beat  them  14-7.  and  coach  Howard  still  calls 
it  one  of  the  hesi  victories  he  ever  had." 

That  same  season  also  saw  Inabinet,  a 
tackle,  play  probably  his  best  game  ever  in 
Clemsons  32-20  win  over  Wake  Porest. 
Howard  called  the  59-minute  head-to-head 
duel  with  Wakes  highly  touted  Bob  Bar- 
tholomew one  of  the  best  performances  ever 
by  a  Clemson  player. 

But  it  was  his  senior  season  ( 1955)  that  In- 
abinet used  to  remember  most  fondly. 

FINALLY  BEATING  THE  GAMECOCKS 

The  55  squad  represented  a  turning  point 
for  Tiger  football,  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  Clemson  winning  tradition  that  did  not 
end  until  1964.  With  Inabinet  as  a  starter. 
the  Tigers  went  7-3.  whipped  Georgia  hand 
ily.  challenged  for  the  ACC  title  and.  for  the 
first  time  since  1948.  defeated  South  Caroli 
na.  28-14. 

"That  was  a  great  thrill,  beating  South 
Carolina  that  year."  Inabinet  said  a  few 
years  ago.  We  kinda  figured  we  turned  the 
series  around  for  a  while.  I  think  Clemson 
won  five  of  the  next  six  with  the  Game- 
cocks." 

After  the  season.  Inabinet  participated  in 
the  Blue-Gray  game  and  the  East  West 
Shrine  Game  in  San  Francisco.  He  may 
have  been  the  only  guy  to  play  in  both  the 
High  School  Shrine  Game  in  Charlotte  and 
the  College  Shrine  Game 

When  an  injury  halted  any  thoughts  of  a 
pro  career  after  he  spent  the  1956  season  in 
the  Canadian  Football  League.  Inabinet  re 
turned  to  Clemson  to  do  some  graduate 
work  and  helped  coach  the  Tiger  freshmen 
team  to  an  undefeated  season.  A  few  years 
later,  he  was  on  his  way  to  business  success 
with  Defender  Industries. 

"I  don't  guess  I've  done  too  badly  for  an 
old  country  boy  from  Swansea,"  Inabinet 
used  to  say,  laughing  his  big  laugh. 

That  laugh  was  infectious.  It  will  be 
missed. 


In  light  of  that.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:23  a.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Lugar). 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  recess  at 
10:30  a.m.  Morning  business  would 
continue  until  that  hour.  I  see  no  one 
seeking  recognition,  however. 

Let  me  say  if  there  is  a  need  for  fur- 
ther time  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  make  that  provision  later  in 
the  day. 


RADIO  MARTI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  please  state  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  602. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
this  matter  can  be  resolved  in  a  fairly 
short  period  of  time.  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  been  in  caucus- 
es, as  we  always  are  on  Tuesdays,  and 
the  principals  in  this  controversy  are 
not  on  the  floor  at  this  moment.  They 
will  be  here  shortly.  In  the  meantime, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lugar).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
are  once  again  debating  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  to  establish  Radio 
Marti— a  propo,sal  which  is  ill  advised 
from  just  about  any  standpoint  I  can 
imagine. 

Congress  and  the  rest  of  out  Govern- 
ment are  supposed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  country,  not  create  them. 
Last  December  several  of  us  made  our 
objections  known  to  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  proposal  and  we  succeeded 
in  killing  the  legislation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  being  asked  again  to  ap- 
prove Radio  Marti  even  though  the 
proposal  has  changed  very  little  from 
last  years  version.  Radio  Marti  was 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
in  1982  and  it  is  not  in  our  interest  in 
1983.  I  have  two  principal  objections. 

First,  on  foreign  policy  grounds. 
Radio  Marti  is  another  example  of  the 
administrations  propensity  for  pick- 
ing the  wrong  time  and  place  to 
appear  tough.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly oppose  Fidel  Castro  and  all  he  rep- 
resents. I  think  everyone  in  the  Senate 
shares  that  view  and  our  degree  of  dis- 
dain for  the  Government  of  Cuba  is 
not  an  issue  here.  I  support  our  long- 
standing economic  embargo  of  Cuba  as 
well  as  other  steps  to  counter  Castro's 
attempted  export  of  revolution  in  our 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  Angola  and 
Ethiopia. 


Given  that  background,  why  do  we 
want  to  challenge  Castro  in  one  of  the 
few  areas  where  he  can  effectively 
strike  back  at  us?  Why  are  we  propos- 
ing to  hand  him  a  victory  over  the 
United  States  on  a  platter?  Let  us 
follow  the  scenario  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion:  The  United  States  begins 
Radio  Marti  broadcasts  to  Cuba. 
Castro  effectively  jams  the  broadcasts 
with  assets  he  already  has  in  place.  I 
will  discuss  the  effects  of  Cuban  jam- 
ming later  in  my  remarks.  The  United 
States  protests,  to  no  avail  of  course, 
because  we  began  the  radio  war  escala- 
tion. Castro  refuses  to  stop  jamming 
Radio  Marti.  What  do  we  do  then? 
What  means,  short  of  the  use  of  force, 
do  we  utilize  at  that  point  to  solve  this 
problem  we  created? 

You  see.  Mr.  President,  the  proposal 
is  not  well  thought  out  because  its  pro- 
ponents have  not  and  cannot  explain 
what  will  occur  at  the  end  of  a  predict- 
able chain  of  events  begun  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Cubans  have  jammed  U.S.  AM 
radio  broadcasts  for  years  on  a  period- 
ic basis.  Last  summer,  probably  as  a  re- 
action to  the  Radio  Marti  proposal, 
they  turned  up  the  volume  of  the  jam- 
ming and  disrupted  our  stations  one 
night.  We  need  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
this  kind  of  interference  and  there  are 
some  cautious  signs  that  we  are 
making  some  progress  in  this  area. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  supposed  to 
be  a  beacon  of  strength  for  the  free 
world.  Let  us  not  sink  down  to  Fidel 
Castro's  level  by  playing  a  macho 
game  of  seeing  which  country  can 
outdo  the  other  in  radio  interference. 
This  becomes  evident  especially  when 
we  consider  that  Castro  will  dispose  of 
Radio  Marti  through  jamming  in 
short  order.  The  Cuban  people  will 
never  hear  it. 

Even  if  my  foreign  policy  objections 
were  somehow  successfully  dealt  with, 
the  ramifications  to  our  own  citizens 
as  a  result  of  Radio  Marti  lead  to  my 
second  set  of  objections.  If  the  propos- 
al is  approved,  we  will  end  up  hurting 
our  listening  public  much  more  than 
we  will  hope  to  inform  the  Cuban 
people.  As  I  have  indicated.  Castro  can 
and  will  jam  Radio  Marti  broadcasts. 

Mr.  President,  the  AM  radio  broad- 
casting spectrum  is  already  crowded 
and  directional  antennas  are  already 
necessary  due  to  the  high  demand  for 
space  on  the  AM  band.  Our  people, 
and  especially  our  farming  communi- 
ties, rely  heavily  on  radio  broadcasts. 
The  State  Department  held  lenghty 
negotiations  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  and  the  issue 
of  interference  and  jamming  could  not 
be  resolved.  Despite  this  impasse,  how- 
ever, the  administration  has  chosen  to 
press  ahead  anyway,  and  now  supports 
a  set  of  cosmetic  changes  added  to  this 
bill  during  recent  congressional  action. 
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I  am  referring  to  the  provision  in 
the  bill  before  us  to  provide  $5  million 
in  compensation  for  broadcasters  for 
facility  adjustments  required  to  over- 
come Cuban  interference.  I  find  this 
most  interesting.  Mr.  President.  Espe- 
cially since  between  1,200  and  2.000 
U.S.  radio  stations  are  likely  to  suffer 
substantial  interference  and  revenue 
losses  as  a  result  of  stepped-up  Cuban 
interference. 

First,  this  provision  acknowledges 
that  there  will  be  substantial  interfer- 
ence problems  which  are  unresolved 
and  which  will  be  exacerbated  by 
Radio  Marti.  Second,  with  all  of  the 
radio  stations  which  can  and  will  be 
affected  adversely  by  this  proposal,  $5 
million  will  not  even  come  close  to 
doing  the  job.  So  the  proponents  are 
making  a  half-hearted  and  wholly  m- 
adequate  attempt  at  mitigating  this 
problem.  How  much  are  we  willing  to 
pay  our  own  broadcasters  just  to  try  to 
harass  Castro  a  little  bit  with  a 
scheme  that  will  not  even  work? 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  ill-advised  proposals  I  have 
seen  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  It  will  not  accomplish  its- 
stated  objective.  Instead  it  will  only 
hurt  our  own  radio  listening  public.  If 
we  really  want  to  better  inform  the 
Cuban  people,  then  there  are  better 
ways  to  accomplish  that  goal  and  I 
will  be  supporting  measures  such  as 
expanding  the  current  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts.  Our  hemispheric  image 
and  best  interests  would  be  better 
served  in  this  manner  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  better  served  as 
well. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  pending  before  the  Senate,  I 
believe,  is  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Radio  Marti,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  there  will  be  no  further  dis- 
pute on  that  motion.  I  would  inquire 
of  Senators  if  they  have  further  state- 
ments to  make  pursuant  to  rule  XXII 
on  that  measure,  otherwise  I  am  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  to  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  just  consult  for  a  moment 
with  the  majority  leader  before  I 
accept  the  motion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
urge  Members  to  consider  whether 
they  have  further  matters  to  discuss 


in  respect  to  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
item.  Otherwise  I  am  prepared  for  the 
Chair  to  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  602)  to  provide  for  the  broad- 
casting of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  an  amendment: 

On  page  5.  after  line  15,  insert: 


FACILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  13  at  the  end  thereof: 

•'Sec.  13.  (a)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
seek  prompt  and  full  settlement  of  United 
Slates  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba  arising  from  Cuban  interference  with 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States.  Pending 
the  settlement  of  these  claims,  ^t  is  appro- 
priate to  provide  some  interim  assistance  to 
the  United  States  broadcasters  who  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  Cuban  radio  interference 
and  who  seek  to  assert  their  right  to  meas- 
ures to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  inter- 
ference. 

•■(b)  Accordingly,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  shall  make  payments  to 
the  United  States  radio  broadcasting  station 
licensees  upon  their  application  for  ex- 
penses which  they  have  incurred  or  will 
incur  in  mitigating,  pursuant  to  special  tem- 
porary authority  from  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  effects  of  activi- 
ties by  the  Government  of  Cuba  which  di- 
rectly interfere  with  the  transmission  or  re- 
ception of  broadcasts  by  these  licensees. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  the  costs 
of  equipment  (replaced  less  depreciation) 
and  associated  technical  and  engineering 
costs. 

••(c)  The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting shall  issue  such  regulations  and  es- 
tablish such  procedures  for  carrying  out 
this  section  as  the  Board  finds  appropriate. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  issued  no  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

••(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. $5,000,000  for  use  in  compensating 
United  States  radio  broadcasting  licensees 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

••(e)  Funds  appropriated  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  four  years  following 
the  initial  broadcast  occurring  as  a  result  of 
programs  described  in  this  Act. 

••(f)  This  section  shall  enter  into  effect  on 
October  1.  1984. ". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Radio  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  Act ". 


DECLARATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  Section  2  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Act  oi  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2871)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)'  immediately  after 
•Sec.  2. ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following: 

•■(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

■(1)  that,  consonant  with  this  policy  set 
out  in  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (2),  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  accu- 
rate information  and  ideas  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  in  particular  information  about  Cuba; 
and 

••(2)  that  such  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est.•'. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec  3.  Section  4  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2873)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

••(c)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  open 
communication  of  information  and  ideas 
through  the  use  of  radio  broadcasting  to 
Cuba.  The  Board  may  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion by  means  of  grants,  leases,  or  contracts 
(subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions), or  such  other  means  as  the  Board  de- 
termines will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2.  With  respect 
to  grants  to  or  leases  or  contracts  with  a 
separate  entity  or  other  means  of  carrying 
out  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  the  Board  shall 
have  the  same  authorities  as  those  detailed 
in  section  (a)  of  this  section. 

•(d)  Radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  under 
this  Act  shall  serve  as  a  consistently  reliable 
and  authoritative  source  of  accurate,  objec- 
tive, and  comprehensive  news. 

•(e)  Any  broadcasting  to  Cuba  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  on  the  am- 
plitude modulation  (AM)  band  (535  kHz  to 
1605  kHz),  other  than  that  conducted  by 
means  of  leasing  time  on  commercial  or 
noncommercial  educational  radio  broadcast- 
ing stations,  shall  be  limited  to  the  frequen- 
cy used  by  the  Voice  of  America  for  its 
broadcasts  from  the  facilities  located  at 
Marathon,  Florida.  In  the  event  that  broad- 
casting is  conducted  on  the  frequency  used 
by  the  Voice  of  America,  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasting  facilities  located  at  Mara- 
thon. Flordia,  may  also  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.". 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Sec  4.  The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Sec  12.  In  order  to  assist  the  Board  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2 
of  this  Act.  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  may  sell,  loan,  lease,  or 
grant  property  (including  interests  therein) 
and  mav  perform  administrative  and  techni- 
cal support  and  services  at  the  request  of 
the  Board.  Support  and  services  shall  be 
provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  which  re- 
imbursement shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation from  which  the  property,  support, 
or  service  was  derived. '. 
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MERCER  OR  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  11  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
to  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Incorporat- 
ed, or  any  other  corporation  established  to 
provide  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  unless 
such  corporation  provides  in  its  certificate 
of  incorporation  that— 

■■(1)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  such  corpo- 
ration shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  and 
no  other  members;  and 

"(2)  such  Board  of  Directors  shall  make 
all  major  policy  determinations  governing 
the  operation  of  such  corporation  and  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
managerial  officers  and  employees  of  such 
corporation  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  make 
such  corporation  a  Federal  agency  or  instru- 
mentality.". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  U  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MERGER  or  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS" 
FACILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  13  at  the  end  thereof: 

Sec  13.  (a)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
seek  prompt  and  full  settlement  of  United 
States  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba  arising  from  Cuban  interference  with 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States.  Pending 
the  settlement  of  these  claims.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  provide  some  interim  assistance  to 
the  United  States  broadcasters  who  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  Cuban  radio  interference 
and  who  seek  to  assert  their  right  to  meas- 
ures to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  inter- 
ference. 

"(b)  Accordingly,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  shall  make  payments  to 
the  United  States  radio  broadcasting  station 
licensees  upon  their  application  for  ex- 
penses which  they  have  incurred  or  will 
incur  in  mitigating,  pursuant  to  special  tem- 
porary authority  from  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  effects  of  activi- 
ties by  the  Government  of  Cuba  which  di- 
rectly interfere  with  the  transmission  or  re- 
ception of  broadcasts  by  these  licensees. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  the  costs 
of  equipment  (replaced  less  depreciation) 
and  associated  technical  and  engineering 
costs. 

"(c)  The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting shall  issue  such  regulations  and  es- 
tablish such  procedures  for  carrying  out 
this  section  as  the  Board  finds  appropriate. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  issued  no  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  t)e  appropri- 
ated to  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. $5,000,000  for  use  in  compensating 
United  States  radio  broadcasting  licensees 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

"(e)  Funds  appropriated  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  four  years  following 
the  initial  broadcast  occurring  as  a  result  of 
programs  described  in  this  Act. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  enter  into  effect  on 
October  1.  1984.". 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
expect  this  is  going  to  take  very  long, 
and  I  urge  Members  to  keep  their 
presentations  as  brief  as  possible  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  take  a  fair 
amount  of  time  yet  today  on  the  next 
measure,  which  is  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  conference 
report. 

I  thank  all  Senators  for  cooperating 
and  making  it  possible  to  reach  this 
measure  at  this  time  in  this  manner, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

amendment  no.  2131 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), for  herself  and  others,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2131. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that  I 
am  sending  this  amendment  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Chiles,  Senator  Baker,  Senator  Zor- 
iNSKY,  Senator  Weicker,  and  Senator 
Grassley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  bill  and  it  is  not  in  order  until 
the  committee  amendment  has  been 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  committee  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  then 
put  the  question  on  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  it  one  amendment  or 
is  it  amendments  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  just  so 
everybody  understands,  the  compro- 
mise reached  on  this  matter  is  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  I  assume  now  the  commit- 
tee  amendment— was   there   a   unani- 


mous-consent request  that  it  be  treat- 
ed as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  not  such  a  request,  but  it  would 
not  be  required  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  would  be  a 
second-degree  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
would  be  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  once  more  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
for  herself  and  others  proposes  and  amend- 
ment numbered  2131. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act". 

findings:  purposes 
Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares— 

(1)  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 19  of  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights: 

(2)  that,  consonant  with  this  policy,  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  accu- 
rate information  and  ideas  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  in  particular  information  about  Cuba: 
and 

(3)  that  such  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

(4)  that  the  Voice  of  America  already 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  information  that  repre- 
sents America,  not  any  single  segment  of 
American  society,  and  includes  a  balanced 
and  comprehensive  projection  of  significant 
American  thought  and  institutions  but  that 
there  is  a  need  for  broadcasts  to  Cuba  which 
provide  new  commentary  and  other  infor- 
mation about  events  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 

additional  functions  of  the  UNITED  STATES 
information  AGENCY 

Sec  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives .set  forth  in  section  2.  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agency")  shall 
provide  for  the  open  communication  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  through  the  use  of 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Radio  broad- 
casting to  Cuba  shall  serve  as  a  consistently 
reliable  and  authoritative  source  of  accu- 
rate, objective,  and  comprehensive  news. 

(b)  Radio  broadcasting  in  accordance  with 
suk)section  (a)  shall  be  part  of  the  Voice  of 
America  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  and 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Voice  of 
America  standards  to  ensure  the  broadcast 
of  programs  which  are  objective,  accurate. 
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balanced,  and  which  present  a  variety  of 

^T^)^Radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  authoriMd 
by  this  Act  shall  utilize  the  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities located  at  Marathon.  Florida  a^d  the 
1180  AM  frequency  that  were  used  by  the 
Voice  of  America  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Other  frequencies,  not  on 
the     commercial     Amplitude     Modulation 
(AM)  Band  (535  kHz  to  1605  kHz),  may  also 
be  simultaneously  utilized  provided  that  no 
frequency  shall  be  used  for  radio  broadcast^ 
to  Cuba  in  accordance  with  this  Act  which 
is  not  also  used  for  all  other  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  to  Cuba.  Time  leased  from 
nongovernmental  shortwave  radio  stations 
may  be  used  to  carry  all  or  part  of  the  Serv- 
ice programs  and  to  rebroadcast  Service  pro- 
grams, provided  that  not  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  programs  broadcast  or  rebroad- 
cast   shall    be    regular    Voice    of    America 
broadcasts    with    particular    emphasis    on 
news   and   programs   meeting   the   require- 
ments of  section  503(  2 )  of  P.L.  80-402. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c).  m  t"^ 
event  that  broadcasts  to  Cuba  on  the  1180 
AM  frequency  are  subject  to  jamming  or  in- 
terference greater  by  25  percent  or  more 
than  the  average  daily  jamming  or  interter- 
ence  in  the  12  months  preceding  September 
1    1983    the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  may  lease  time  on  com^ 
mercial  or  non-commercial  educational  AM 
band  radio  broadcasting  stations.  The  Fed- 
eral Communication  Commission  shall  de- 
termine levels  of  jamming  and  interference 
by   conducting   regular   monitoring   of   the 
1180  AM  frequency.  In  the  event  that  more 
than  two  hours  a  day  of  time  is  leased,  not 
less   than    30    percent    of   the    programing 
broadcast  shall  be  regular  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  with  particular  emphasis  on  news 
and  programs  meeting  the  requirements  sec- 
tion 503(2)  of  P.L.  80-402. 

(e)  Any  program  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorize(l 
by  this  section  shall  be  designated  "Voice  of 
America:  Cuba  Service"  or  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. Radio  Marti  Program". 

(f)  In  the  event  broadcasting  facilities  lo- 
cated at  Marathon,  Florida,  are  rendered  in- 
operable by  natural  disaster  or  by  un'a*/"' 
destruction,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may.  for  ttie 
period  in  which  the  facilities  are  inoperable 
but  not  to  exceed  150  days,  use  other  United 
States  Government-owned  transmission  fa- 
cilities for  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to 
Cuba  authorized  by  this  Act. 

CUBA  service  of  THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

Sec  4  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  establish  within 
the  Voice  of  America  a  Cuba  Service  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Serv- 
ice") The  Service  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized  by 
section  3.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  appoint  a  head  of 
the  Service  and  shall  employ  such  staff  as 
the  head  of  the  Service  may  need  to  carry 
out  his  duties.  The  Cubi  Service  shall  be  ad- 
ministered separately  from  other  Voice  of 
America  functions  and  the  head  of  the  Cuba 
Service  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director 
and  the  Associate  Director  for  Broadcasting 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 


BOARD  FOR  RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

Sec  5  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  9  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 


consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  not  more 
than  5  shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  Director  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  it  may 
deem  necessary. 

(c)  In  appointing  the  initial  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate 3  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  3  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  tw(D 
years,  and  3  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
one  year.  Thereafter,  the  term  of  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  three  years^ 
The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  mem- 
bers to  fill  vacancies  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  a  term,  in  which  case  the 
members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Any  member  whose 
term  has  expired  may  serve  until  his  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

(d)  The  head  of  the  Service  shall  serve,  ex 
officio,  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  or  while  engaged  in  duties 
relating  to  such  meetings  or  in  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  section, 
including  traveltime.  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  compensation  prescribed  for  level  v 
of   the   Executive   Schedule   under   section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code    While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business   they   may   be   allowed   travel   ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence   as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed    intermittently.     The     ex     officio 
member  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  compensation  under  this  section,  but 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(f )  The  Board  may,  to  the  extent  it  deems 
necessary 'to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  section,  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
other  personal  property,  including  special- 
ized electronic  equipment. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Board  shall  remain  in  effect  in- 
definitely. .^,„„,i 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $130,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  U 
States  Information  Agency  in  carryinf 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2.  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  may  sell.  loan,  lease,  or  grant  proper- 
ty (including  interests  therein)  and  may  per- 
form administrative  and  technical  support 
and  services  at  the  request  of  the  Agency. 
Support  and  services  shall  be  provided  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  Any  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  property,  support,  or  services  was 

derived.  .  ,.  ^  „,,_ 

(b)  The  agency  may  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3  by  means  of  grants,  leases 
or  contracts  (subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations),  or  such  other  means  as  the 
Agency  determines  will  be  most  effective. 

FACILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec  7  (a)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  seek 
prompt  and  full  settlement  of  United  States 


claims  against  the  Government  of  Cutja 
arising  from  Cuban  interference  with  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States.  Pending  the 
settlement  of  these  claims,  it  is  appropriate 
to  provide  some  interim  assistance  to  the 
United  States  broadcasters  who  are  adverse- 
ly affected  bv  Cuban  radio  interference  and 
who  seek  to  assert  their  right  to  measures 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  interfer- 

enc6 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Agency  shall  make 
payments  to  the  United  States  radio  broad- 
casting station  licenses  upon  their  applica- 
tion for  expenses  which  they  have  incurred 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  this  Act  m 
mitigating,  pursuant  to  special  temporary 
authority  from  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  effects  of  activities 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba  which  directly 
interfere  with  the  transmission  or  reception 
of  broadcasts  by  these  licensees.  Such  ex- 
penses shall  be  limited  to  the  costs  of  equip- 
ment (replaced  less  depreciation)  and  associ- 
ated technical  and  engineering  costs. 

(c)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  such  regulations  and  estab- 
lish such  procedures  for  carrying  out  this 
section  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  finds  appropriate.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  issued  no  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty   days  after  enactment  of 

this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agency.  $5,000,000  for  use  m 
compensating  United  Slates  radio  broad- 
casting licensees  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  be  available  until  expend- 
ed. ,  . 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  four  years  following 
the  initial  broadcast  occurring  as  a  result  of 
programs  described  in  this  Act. 

(f )  It  is  the  sense  of  tTie  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  a  task  force  to 
analyze  the  level  of  interference  from  the 
operation  of  Cuban  radio  stations  experi- 
enced by  broadcasters  in  the  United  States 
and  to  seek  a  practical  political  and  techni- 
cal solution  to  this  problem. 

(g)  This  section  shall  enter  into  effect  on 
October  1.  1984. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  8  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa^ 
tion  Agency  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $11  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  carry 
out  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  The  amount 
obligated  by  the  United  Slates  Information 
Agencv  in  ensuing  fiscal  years  shall  be  sulli- 
cient  to  maintain  broadcasts  to  Cuba  under 
this  Act  at  rates  no  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1985  level. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Agency 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Agency 
$54  800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$54  800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  which 
amounts  shall  be  available  only  for  expenses 
incurred  by  essential  modernization  of  the 
facilities   and  operations   of   the  Voice  of 

A  rn^fio^ 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec - 
lion  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
until  expended. 

INDEPENDENT  EVALUATION  OF  THE  CUBA 
SERVICE 

Sec  9  The  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  arrange,  by  contract  if  neces- 
Tary  an  independent  evaluation  of  Cuba 
Service  programming,  the  results  of  which 
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are  to  be  set  forth  in  a  report  to  be  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  the  Agency  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
at  intervals  of  one  year  thereafter  for  the 
following  three  years.  The  Agency  shall,  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  receipt 
.of  such  report,  transmit  to  the  Congress 
such  report,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  action. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  involved  in  a  fight  over  the 
idea  of  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  for 
almost  2  years.  Those  who  favor  the 
proposal  see  a  great  need  for  the 
Cuban  people  to  have  access  to  an  al- 
ternative to  Cuban  Government  prop- 
aganda. As  I  have  said  on  other  occa- 
sions, no  practical,  effective  alterna- 
tive currently  exists.  The  Cuban 
people  have  for  20  years  now  been 
forced  fed  a  steady  diet  of  whatever  it 
is  that  Fidel  Castro  wants  them  to 
know. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  are 
proud  of  our  tradition  of  freedom.  One 
of  the  crowning  gems  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  For  without  this,  many  of 
our  other  freedoms  are  meaningless. 
Mr.  President,  unless  people  have 
access  to  a  variety  of  views  and  ideas, 
unless  they  have  a  means  of  getting 
the  truth,  they  cannot  develop  inde- 
pendent conclusions.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose behind  Radio  Marti.  It  gives  the 
Cuban  people  a  chance  to  develop 
their  own  views  about  the  events  that 
effect  their  lives. 

Those  who  have  expressed  concern 
over  Radio  Marti  have  done  so  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Some  are  concerned 
about  its  effect  on  domestic  broadcast- 
ing. Others  are  concerned  about  the 
nature  of  its  programing  and  its  for- 
eign policy  implications. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  Radio  Marti. 
The  course  has  not  been  easy.  Both 
sides  have  defended  their  positions 
well,  and  what  we  have  before  us  now 
is  a  compromise,  a  compromi.se  in 
which  both  sides  believe  that  they 
have  protected  their  vital  interests. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  elements 
of  this  compromise  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Senators  and  their  staffs  who 
were  not  able  to  sit  in  on  the  negotia- 
tions. The  amendment  combines  fea- 
tures of  a  Voice  of  America  proposal 
suggested  by  Senator  Zorinsky.  and 
my  bill,  S.  602. 

I  have  introduced  and  can  support 
the  amendment  before  us  because  it 
allows  us  to  further  our  essential 
goal— broadcasting  accurate,  objective, 
and  comprehensive  programing  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  a  mission  that  I  be- 
lieve has  already  been  met  by  existing 
Voice  broadcasts.  It  is  not  an  ideal 
amendment.  I  still  believe  that  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  place  Radio 
Marti,  a  surrogate  home  broadcast  sta- 
tion, with  the  other  Government-oper- 
ated surrogate  home  broadcast  sta- 
tions. Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 


Liberty,  in  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

On  a  practical  level,  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  attractive  features  of 
this  amendment.  Within  the  USIA, 
Radio  Marti  will  be  able  to  build  on 
the  reputation  for  accuracy  and  reli- 
ability that  USIA  programs  already 
have  among  the  Cuban  people.  This 
will  decrease  dramatically  the  prob- 
lems that  would  have  faced  Radio 
Marti  had  it  had  to  begin  building  its 
reputation  on  its  own.  So.  by  placing 
Radio  Marti  within  the  USIA  we  in- 
crease the  speed  with  which  Radio 
Marti  becomes  effective.  In  other 
words,  we  eliminate  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  building  a  consistent  listen- 
ing audience. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  con- 
tains important  funding  increases  to 
insure  that  both  the  USIA  and  Radio 
Marti  have  the  resources  to  carry  out 
their  legislative  mandates. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  en- 
hances the  standing  of  Radio  Martis 
broadcasts  by  establishing  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  administrative  officials  on 
Radio  Marti  programing  and  broad- 
casts. It  would  be  a  high  level  commis- 
sion requiring  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion and  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Congress.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity and  prestige  of  Radio  Marti  broad- 
casts. 

The  amendment  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  protect  Radio  Marti  broad- 
casts from  Cuban  jamming.  If  Cuban 
jamming  exceeds  a  low  threshold, 
measured  as  a  25  percent  increEise 
above  the  average  daily  levels  over  the 
last  year,  then  the  station  can  expand 
its  broadcasts  through  the  leasing  of 
commercial  or  noncommercial  time. 
The  interference  levels  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission. 

Finally,  this  amendment  offers  a 
means  of  getting  Radio  Marti  on  the 
air  fast,  including  the  option  of  using 
shortwave  broadcasts  in  addition  to 
1180  on  the  AM  dial.  We  have  been  de- 
bating Radio  Marti  now  for  over  a 
year.  This  is  a  year  in  which  Radio 
Marti  could  have  been  beaming  reli- 
able programing  to  the  people  in 
Cuba,  but  instead  the  legislation  was 
bogged  down  in  Congress.  This  amend- 
ment offers  a  practical  and  reasonable 
way  out  of  this  impass.  It  offers  a 
means  by  which,  at  long  last,  the 
Cuban  people  can  receive  an  alterna- 
tive to  Communist  propaganda. 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  support- 
ed Radio  Marti  in  the  pa.st  will  sup- 
port this  amendment  now.  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  allows  us  to 
make  the  Cuban  people  aware  of  the 
costs  to  them  of  Castro's  mismanage- 
ment at  home  and  adventurism 
abroad,  and  provide  them  with  infor- 
mation needed  to  hold  their  Govern- 
ment accountable. 


Under  this  amendment,  Radio  Marti 
can  provide  credible,  verifiable  infor- 
mation and  programs  similar  to  those 
broadcasts  by  Radio  Free  Europe 
(RFE)  and  Radio  Liberty  (RL).  Radio 
Marti  can  serve  as  a  surrogate  "home 
service"  and  break  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment's monopoly  on  news  and  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senators 
who  have  worked  with  me  during 
these  long  hours  and  many,  many 
weeks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding.  I  wish  to  compliment  her  on 
her  leadership  in  accomplishing  this 
most  important  effort. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered  on  final  pas- 
sage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  consider  a  compromise 
substitute  for  S.  602,  the  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  substitute  is  to 
establish  within  the  Voice  of  America 
a  Cuba  Service  which  will  broadcast 
news,  commentary  and  other  informa- 
tion about  events  in  Cuba  in  an  effort 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Cuba.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  substitute 
to  conform  these  broadcasts  to  all  the 
Voice  of  America  standards  which 
insure  that  such  programs  are  objec- 
tive, accurate,  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive. 

This  substitute  will  create  a  nine- 
member  advisory  board  which  can 
make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
the  Voice  of  America  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Cuba  Service. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  Cuba  Service 
may  utilize  the  1180  AM  frequency 
currently  used  by  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts,  shortwave  or  off-band  non- 
commercial AM  frequencies.  In  the 
event  of  jamming,  the  Cuba  Service 
may  lease,  on  a  limited  basis,  time  on 
commercial  or  noncommercial  AM 
band  radio  broadcasting  stations. 

For  commercial  AM  radio  stations 
which  have  sustained  interference 
from  Cuban  broadcasting,  the  propos- 
al mandates  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  compensate  such  stations  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Approximately  $5  million  is  au- 
thorized for  compensation  purposes. 

Finally,  the  substitute  will  authorize 
$14  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $11 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  create  the 
Cuba  Service  and  $54.8  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  to  complete 
the  Voice  of  America's  modernization 
plans  proposed  by  the  President  over  a 
year  ago. 


Mr   President,  this  substitute  is  far 
different  from  the  bill  (S.  602)  report- 
ed from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. That  bill  would  have  created 
under  the  oversight  of  the  Board  for 
International    Broadcasting    an    inde- 
pendent    broadcasting     station     for 
Cuba.   The    purpose   of   that   station 
would  have  been  to  make  the  Cuban 
people   more   aware   of   the   costs   to 
them  of  Castro's  mismanagement  at 
home  and  adventurism  abroad,  and  to 
provide  them  with  information  needed 
to   hold   their  Government  more  ac- 
countable.  It  was  the   intent  of  the 
committee  to  establish  a  station  which 
would  provide  credible,  verifiable  in- 
formation   and    programs    similar    to 
those     broac^casts     by     Radio     Free 
Europe    and    Radio    Liberty    to    the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  surrogate  home  service  and 
break  the  Cuban  Government's  virtual 
monopoly  on   news  and  information. 
Half  of  Cuba's  population  is  under  25 
and  Castro  has  been  in  power  for  24 
years.  All  information  given  to  these 
young  Cubans  about  their  country  and 
the  world  has  been  controlled  by  Cas- 
tro's Communist  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  Sena- 
tors     Baker,      Hawkins,      Weicker, 
Grassley,  and  Zorinsky  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  fashioning  this  com- 
promise and  I  will  support  it.  However, 
I  have  some  serious  concerns.  As  we  all 
know,    the   mission   of   the   Voice   of 
America  is  clearly  set  forth  in  its  char- 
ter. It  is  a  mission  quite  different  from 
that  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  or  from  the  mission  envisaged 
by  the  President  for  radio  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba.  In  addition  to  the  char- 
ter's mandate  that  VOA  broadcast  ac- 
curate,  objective   and   comprehensive 
news,  the  Voice  must  reflect  American 
interests,  society,  institutions  and  offi- 
cial policies,  and  it  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited from  representing  any  single 
segment  of  American  society  and  the 
concept  of  balance  is  a  key  aspect.  In 
contrast,  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba's 
most  important  mission  would  be  to 
act  as  a  surrogate   radio  station   for 
Cuban    citizens    who    are    unable    to 
obtain     information     about     develop- 
ments inside  Cuba  because  of  the  rigid 
controls  over  the  Cuban  media. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  conflict  in 
these  missions  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  credibility  of  the  Voice  of 
America  nor  unduly  restrict  the  flexi- 
bility and  effectiveness  of  radio  broad- 
casting to  Cuba.  I  strongly  support  the 
goals  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
establishment  of  a  home  broadcasting 
service  for  Cuba. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  will  closely  monitor  the 
implementation  of  this  legislation  to 
insure  that  the  Voice  of  America  re- 
mains a  strong  and  viable  operation 
and  that  the  Cuba  Service  will  be  an 


effective  voice  of  truth  for  Cuba.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
compromise  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  taken  over  IVa  years  for  us  to 
reach  this  point  of  compromise  on  the 
issue  of  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 
After  many  hearings  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  various  dis- 
cussions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
finally  have  a  proposal  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  principals. 

During  our  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  last  December, 
I  told  some  of  my  colleagues  that  I 
was  confident   that   with   some   hard 
work  we  could  come  to  an  agreement 
which  would  result  in  a  measure  ex- 
panding radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  I. 
as  an  opponent  of  the  original  Radio 
Marti    proposal,    also    believed    that 
broadcasting  news  and  information  to 
Cuba  was  appropriate.  With  this  com- 
promise, my  confidence  has  been  vin- 
dicated.  Due   to   the   hard  work  and 
dedication  of  a  number  of  Senators 
and  their  staffs,  we  now  have  a  bill 
which  satisfies  the  concerns  of  both 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
original   proposal.  From  the  perspec- 
tive of  all,  it  is  far  from  perfect,  but  it 
seems  to  me  very  important  that  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  a  consensus 
on  two  central  points:  First,  that  it  is 
U.S.  policy  to  support  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Cuba,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  to  seek,   receive  and 
impart      information      through      any 
media    and    regardless    of    frontiers: 
second,   that   all   U.S.   broadcasts   au- 
thorized by  this  act  shall  be  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  and  subject  to  all 
VOA  regulations  and  legislative  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does 
not  create  a  separate  entity  to  broad- 
cast information  to  Cuba.  It  does 
create  a  separate  Cuba  Service  within 
VOA  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
VOA  broadcasts  to  Cuba.  With  that 
understanding,  I  support  it. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  their  courtesy  shown 
throughout  the  many  months  of 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  m 
addition  to  the  honoring  of  all  their 
commitments  during  the  debate  of 
this  issue.  ,    . 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate.  I  learned 
a  long  time  ago  that  a  good  compro- 
mise leaves  everyone  a  little  unhappy. 
From  what  I  can  ascertain  from  the 
other  Senators  involved  in  the  negoti- 
ations on  this  matter  on  both  sides, 
this  proposal  meets  that  test. 

For  my  part,  the  pending  amend- 
ment makes  substantial  improvements 
in  the  original  S.  602  which  make  it  ac- 
ceptable. First,  radio  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  under  this  proposal  would  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  and 


in  conjunction  with  the  programing  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  We  are  not  cre- 
ating a  separate  broadcasting  entity  to 
accomplish    the    purpose    of    getting 
more  information  into  Cuba.  We  are 
utilizing    existing    facilities    and    fre- 
quencies for  that  purpose.  Second,  we 
are  increasing  broadcasts  to  Cuba  only 
in    accordance    with    the    established 
rules  and  legislative  guidelines  of  the 
VOA.  We  are  not  creating  a  propagan- 
da station,  but  an  accurate,  objective, 
and   balanced   source   of   news.   As   a 
whole,  this  amendment,  by  embracing 
the  VOA  option  suggested  by  Senators 
Zorinsky  and  Pell,  maximizes  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  additional  broadcasting 
and  minimizes  the  resultant  risks  to 
U.S.  broadcasters. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  state 
for  the  record  that  we  are  fooling  our- 
selves if  we  believe  that  this  bill  con- 
stitutes a  foreign  policy  toward  Cuba. 
Proponents  of  the  misguided  policies 
which    have    dictated    United    States- 
Cuban  relations  for  the  past  quarter 
century  like  to  think  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  the  Cubans  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  What  they  have 
really  succeeded  in  doing  is  isolating 
the     United     States     among     world 
powers.  Most  of  our  closest  allies  not 
only  recognize  the  Castro  government 
but  do  business  with  it  as  well.  The 
technology    that    drives    the    Cuban 
economy— cares  for  its  ill,  bottles  its 
rum,  runs  its  factories  and  farms  its 
fields— comes  not  just  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  but  from  Canada,  Great  Britain. 
West  Germany,  Japan,  and  on  down 
the  list.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
once  inside  Cuba,  American  products 
and  technology  would  speak  for  them- 
selves—and for  the  advantages  of  our 
economic  system. 

The  President  condemns  critics  of 
his  Central  American  policies  for  advo- 
cating passivity  in  the  face  of  Commu- 
nist subversion.  I,  for  one,  feel  passion- 
ately the  need  for  an  activist  U.S.  role, 
not  as  propagandist,  however,  or  as 
hemispheric  policeman.  Our  role  must 
be  that  of  a  nation  dedicated  to  princi- 
ple, a  nation  which  by  force  of  its  ex- 
ample and  its  accomplishments,  rather 
than  its  arms,  contributes  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  its  neighbors. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  fan  of  the 
Cuban  form  of  government-I  most 
definitely  am  not— to  recognize  that 
Fidel  Castro  has  been  in  power  for  25 
years  and  that  he  is  likely  to  remain 
there  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  high 
time  we  fashioned  a  new  policy  for 
dealing  with  him  and  his  regime.  In- 
vading Cuba  proved  a  colossal  mistake. 
Ignoring  it  has  worked  no  better. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  majority  leader  for  his  efforts  to 
bring  us  to  this  point  and  to  all  the 
Senators  involved  for  the  effort  ex- 
pended to  hammer  out  this  arrange- 
ment. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
well  over  a  year.  I  have  been  working 
for  a  solution  to  the  problems  created 
for  broadcasters  by  the  the  proposal 
for  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  This 
effort  has  involved  innumerable  hours 
of  hearings,  debate,  and  negotiations. 
There  were  offers  for  cosmetic 
changes,  but  there  was  little  interest 
in  making  the  necessary  substantive, 
alterations  to  avoid  transforming  our 
domestic  commercial  frequency  spec- 
trum into  a  "chessboard"  for  foreign 
policy.  And  as  I  have  stated  before.  I 
was  dismayed  with  the  apparent  lack 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  principle  negotiators  for  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  getting  to  the 
point  that  I  felt  that  Congress  was 
going  to  refuse  to  address  the  concerns 
of  our  Nations  broadcasters  and  their 
listening  audiences.  It  is  with  this 
backdrop  that  I  stand  here  today  in 
near  disbelief  that  we  have  finally  de- 
veloped a  satisfactory  compromise  to 
the  principles  involved. 

As  with  any  compromise,  there  are 
changes  that  I  would  have  preferred. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  compro- 
mise should  minimize  the  potential  of 
harm  to  our  broadcasting  interests 
while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the 
objectives  of  providing  information  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  about  the  domestic 
and  international  affairs  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Frankly.  I  am  still  concerned  about 
this  proposition  in  that  whatever  risk 
it  brings,  it  will  be  carried  by  our  pri- 
vate sector.  The  Soviet  grain  embargo 
should  have  taught  us  a  lesson.  As  we 
have  seen  during  the  past  several 
years,  the  United  States  and  Cuba  has 
been  unable  to  resolve  their  problems 
relating  to  interference.  We  can 
hardly  expect  this  proposal  to  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  any  resolution. 

Notwithstanding  my  dismay  with 
the  past  delit)erations  and  negotia- 
tions, and  my  continued  reservations,  I 
believe  that  this  present  compromise 
has  come  a  long  way  from  where  we 
were  last  year.  Consequently.  I  lend 
my  support  to  this  amendment  as  the 
best  possible  compromise.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  this  support. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
promise reached  by  the  principals  in- 
volved on  this  issue  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  is  a  measure,  although 
less  than  perfect,  which  I  believe  satis- 
fies the  concerns  that  have  been 
voiced  in  this  year  and  a  half  by  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  concept. 

My  opposition  to  the  original  Radio 
Marti  concept  was  based  on  my  belief 
that  the  radio  would  become  a  loud 
propagandist  ic  organ  of  the  anti- 
Castro  exile  community  and  would 
precipitate  a  real  radio  war  which 
American  broadcasters  believed  could 
be  avoided.  Last  year  and  earlier  this 
year.  I  proposed  an  amendment  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
would  have  avoided  these  problems  by 


expanding  the  existing  programing  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  I  advocated  such 
an  approach  because  incorporating 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  under  the 
Voice  of  America  would  insure  that 
the  broadcasting  would  be  heard  and 
the  broadcasts  would  be  accepted  as 
credible  by  the  Cuban  listenership  be- 
cause it  would  meet  the  VGA's  high 
standards  for  accuracy  and  objectivity. 
Broadcasting  through  the  VGA  mini- 
mizes the  chances  for  provoking 
Cuban  retaliation  against  U.S.  radio 
stations,  which  would  set  off  a  full- 
scale  radio  war.  Moreover,  the  VGA 
option  would  help  promote  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  of  the  radio  interference 
problem  which  l)oth  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  want  to  resolve. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  that 
the  compromise  worked  out  on  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  is  based  on  my 
original  proposal  to  place  the  broad- 
casting within  the  framework  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  The  compromise, 
which  is  a  version  of  Senator  Zorin- 
SKYs  modification  of  my  original 
amendment,  along  with  concepts  em- 
bodied in  Senator  Hawkins'  bill,  satis- 
fies my  concerns. 

The  compromise  does  not  create  a 
separate  Radio  Marti.  It  does  add 
some  14  hours  of  programing  to  exist- 
ing Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to 
Cuba.  Although  carried  out  by  a  sepa- 
rate Cuba  service,  these  additional 
program  hours  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  They  are  subject 
to  all  Voice  of  America  statutory  re- 
quirements and  regulations  for  accura- 
cy, balance,  objectivity,  and  diversity 
of  news.  Unlike  a  potentially  propa- 
gandistic  Radio  Marti,  the  additional 
hours  will  have  the  great  credibility  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  It  is  incumbent 
on  the  Voice  of  America  and  its  able 
director.  Kenneth  Tomlinson.  as  well 
as  on  the  oversight  committees  of 
Congress  to  insure  that  this  credibility 
is  not  compromised. 

With  this  extended  consideration  by 
the  Senate  of  the  issue  of  broadcasting 
to  Cuba  over.  I  look  forward  to  seeking 
ways  of  improving  relations  with 
Cuba.  While  our  countries  are  as  far 
apart  as  ever  from  normalizing  rela- 
tions, there  are  some  areas  which 
could  be  closer  to  resolution,  namely, 
immigration— including  the  return  of 
the  excludables  of  the  Mariel  exodus— 
and  the  aforementioned  radio  interfer- 
ence problem.  1  enthusiastically  sup- 
port proposals  emanating  from  the 
Contadora  leaders  which  would  bring 
Cuba  into  the  peace  process  which  will 
hopefully  succeed  in  Central  America. 
We  have  succeeded  in  reaching  a  com- 
promise between  groups  that  were 
very  far  apart  on  the  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  issue.  This  gives  me  hope.  This 
was  achieved  because  it  serves  the  U.S. 
national  interest.  May  our  future  poli- 
cies toward  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  serve  our 
best  national  interests  as  well. 


The  PRESIDING  GFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins). 

The  amendment  (No.  2131)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZGRINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  602.  the  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  Act.  This  measure 
enjoys  wide  bipartisan  support  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIG  and  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  establishment  of  Radio  Marti 
and  the  broadcasting  of  information  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  arrived.  I  am  proud  to  be  an- 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
that  will  provide  the  Cuban  people 
with  an  alternative  to  the  controlled 
information  they  are  currently  receiv- 
ing. We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Cuban  people  have  a  right  to 
the  truth,  and  that  Radio  Marti  is  the 
best  method  to  provide  them  with  the 
truth. 

As  we  once  again  take  up  consider- 
ation of  Radio  Marti,  we  hear  the  fa- 
miliar cry  warning  us  of  the  repercus- 
sions that  will  befall  the  United  States 
if  such  a  measure  is  approved.  We  are 
cautioned  by  opponents  of  Radio 
Marti  not  to  antagonize  the  Cuban 
Government.  They  say  that  the  pro- 
posed radio  station  will  only  provoke 
Castro  into  interfering  with  our  own 
radio  stations,  that  Radio  Marti  will 
be  the  cause  of  a  total  breakdown  in 
communications  with  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  United  States 
will  be  pursuing  a  confrontational 
policy  that  will  close  the  door  to 
future  negotiations. 

In  other  words,  while  Cuba  trans- 
mits weekly  280  hours  of  programs  to 
North  America  and  the  Caribbean,  the 
United  States  cannot  set  up  a  radio 
station  which  would  transmit  objective 
information  to  the  Cuban  people. 
While  Cuba  pursues  destabilizing  poli- 
cies around  the  world,  assists  in  drug 
trafficking,  and  stages  offensive  am- 
phibious military  drills  off  its  coast, 
the  United  States  cannot  set  up  this 
radio  station  because  it  will  appear 
confrontational  and  lead  to  a  break- 
down in  communications.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  double  standard. 

For  over  15  years,  south  Florida 
broadcasters  have  been  experiencing 
interference  from  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Up  until  recently,  the  government  of 
Fidel  Castro  has  been  unresponsive 
toward  efforts  to  reach  a  solution  over 
a  problem  it  itself  created.  Today,  we 
see  headlines  that  read.   "Cuba  Would 
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Negotiate  if  Marti  Plan  Is  Killed.'  In 
other  words,  the  Cuban  Government  is 
now  willing  to  negotiate  over  the  ques- 
tion of  interference  as  long  as  it  can 
use  Radio  Marti  as  a  bargaining  chip. 
The  diplomatic  double  standard  has 
been  coupled  with  diplomatic  double 

Fidel  Castro's  do  as  I  say.  not  as  I  do 
philosophy  has  no  place  in  the  formu- 
lation of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy. 
We  need  to  address  the  issue  of  Cuban 
interference  on  our  radio  broadcasts, 
but  this  is  totally  separate  from  the 
establishment  of  Radio  Marti.  Allow- 
ing  Cuba  to  claim  the   absurd-that 
Radio  Marti  is  the  cause  of  such  inter- 
ference-would belie  the  fact  that  this 
interference    has    been    around    long 
before  any  mention  of  the  proposed 
radio  station.  Radio  Marti  has  become 
a  very  convenient  excuse  for  Cuba  s 
direct   violation   of   our   international 
broadcasting  laws. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment was  already  in  the  process  ot 
redesigning   its   domestic   AM    broad- 
casting system.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
design was  Cuba's  intention  to  broad- 
cast directly   into  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  In   1979.  before 
any    mention    of    Radio    Marti,    new 
Cuban  plans  surfaced  which  sought  to 
increase  significantly  the  number  and 
power  of  its  AM  radio  stations.  In  No- 
vember 1981  at  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Conference  the  Cubans  walked 
out  after  their  proposed  plan  request- 
ing 48  changes  to  their  radio  inventory 
was  rejected. 

Cuban  interference  will  continue 
whether  we  have  a  Radio  Marti  or  not. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Radio  Marti 
should  be  made  the  scapegoat,  when  it 
has  been  years  of  Cuban  neglect  and 
Intransigence  that  has  brought  about 
this  interference  problem. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  threat- 
ened to  jam  our  radio  stations  if  we  go 
ahead  with  plans  to  establish  Radio 
Marti.  While  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
broadcasters'  concern,  how  much  more 
of  a  loss  it  would  be  to  have  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  determined  via  the 
threats  and  whims  of  a  country  the 
likes  of  Cuba. 

Those    concerned    over    the    Cuban 
threat  of  jamming  forget  that  such 
action    is   not   without   cost    for   the 
island  of  Cuba,  financially  and  diplo- 
matically. It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
sustained  jamming  and  counterbroad- 
casting     will     require     a    substantial 
amount  of  electricity  from  Cuba's  lim- 
ited and  expensive  power  generating 
capabilities.  Also,  counterbroadcasting 
will  not  only  affect  the  United  States 
but    also    neighboring    Central    and 
South  American  countries  with  which 
Castro  wants  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tions.  Cuba's   threats  should   not  be 
seen  as  reason  to  retreat  from  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 


During    previous    consideration    of 
this  measure,  opponents  recommended 
several     changes     which     they     felt 
needed  to  be  made  to  the  bill.  These 
changes  are  now  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion  The  bill  has  also  been  amended 
to    include    a    facility    compensation 
package  for  broadcasters  adversely  af- 
fected by  any  increase  in  interference. 
Mr   President,  we  have  gone  a  long 
way    to    meet    all    the    concerns    ex- 
pressed. The  compromise  reached  by- 
the  opposing  sides  on  this  issue  pro- 
vides that  Radio  Marti  will  be  incorpo- 
rated as  part  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
most  desirable  of  formats  for  Radio 
Marti.  I  believe  the  Cuban  people  de- 
serve much  more  than  this.  While  I 
would  have  preferred  to  see  a  Radio 
Marti,   as  envisioned   in   the   original 
legislation,    the   compromise    reached 
does  provide  a  way  to  resolve  the  im- 
passe we  have  encountered  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  602.  It  is  important 
that  this  legislation  continues  to  ac- 
knowledge   the    need    for    additional 
broadcasts  to  Cuba,  that  is,  m  addition 
to  the  broadcasts  already  being  provid- 
ed by  the  VGA.  „   _,. 

The  purpose  of  the  VGA's  Radio 
Marti  program  will  not  be  to  inform 
the  Cubans  about  American  thoughts 
and  institutions.  It  will  be  to  inform 
the  Cubans  about  themselves,  about 
their  Government's  policies.  This  is 
the  information  they  have  been  lack- 
ing for  so  long.  . 

As  we  continue  to  debate  this  issue, 
we  need  only  to  look  at  the  success  of 
our  currently  operating  Government- 
sponsored  radio  stations.  Who  would 
question    the    responsibility    of    our 
Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts  to  the 
people  of  Poland  in  their  current  strife 
against  the  oppressive  Polish  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Radio  Marti  will  not  abide  by  the 
same  high  standards  which  have  been 
the  trademark  of  Radio  Free  Europe, 
Radio  Liberty,  and  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica: Providing  objective  and  reliable  in- 
formation. 

Fidel  Castro  does  not  want  his 
people  to  hear  the  truth.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  Radio  Marti  is  proposing 
to  broadcast.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
airing  of  propaganda.  It  is  not  propa- 
ganda to  inform  the  Cuban  public  that 
there  are  Cuban  troops  in  Angola. 
Ethiopia,  and  South  Yeman.  It  is  not 
propaganda  to  inform  the  Cuban 
people  that  their  Government  is  in- 
volved in  the  shipping  of  arms  to  Cen- 
tral America.  And  it  is  not  propaganda 
to  inform  the  Cuban  people  that  their 
Government  and  its  officials  have 
been  strongly  implicated  m  the  illicit 
drug  trade.  . 

VGA's  Radio  Marti  program  will  not 
succeed  as  a  half-hearted  effort  Its 
success  will  come  when  we  realize  that 
it  is  a  viable  foreign  policy  objective,  it 
is  a  peaceful  alternative  which  pro- 
poses to  enhance  the  exchange  of  in- 


formation to  a  people  who  have  been 
deprived  of  the  truth  for  far  too  long. 
In  establishing  the  Radio  Marti  pro- 
gram, we  will  be  providing  the  Cuban 
people  with  the  information  they 
yearn  for,  to  the  truth  to  which  they 
have  a  right. 

•  Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  establish 
the  Cuba  Service  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  I  commend  my  colleagues 
from  Florida  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  their  efforts  and  for 
working  out  a  compromise  which  can 
be  accepted  by  all  parties  concerned 
with  this  issue,  and  I  join  them  in 
urging  the  passage  of  S.  602. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  need  to 
combat  communism,  particularly  in 
our  own  hemisphere.  To  that  end  we 
are  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  every  year  on  national  defense; 
we  are  devoting  additional  billions  of 
dollars  to  military  and  economic  assist^ 
ance  for  our  friends  and  allies  around 
the  world. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  we 
have  a  tendency  to  overlook  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  weapons 
in  the  arsenal  of  democracy;  the  truth. 
We  focus  our  attention  and  resources 
on  the  arms  race  and  turn  our  backs 
on  the  information  race. 

Mr  President,  the  Soviet  Union  out- 
spends  the  United  States  7  to  1  in  the 
area  of  international  broadcasting  and 
information.  In  Latin  America,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  outbroadcast 
the  United  States  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 
Even  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador 
have  a  powerful  radio  station-Vencer- 
emos-which  broadcasts  their  particu- 
lar brand  of  distortion  to  people  of  the 

region.  

Unlike  our  adversaries  in  Havana 
and  Moscow,  the  United  States  is  not 
afraid  of  the  truth;  it  is  an  important 
asset  of  democracy.  I  think,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  agree,  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  get  Radio  Marti 
on  the  air  and  get  our  message  of 
truth  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  this 
hemisphere.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
United  States  of  America  losing  the  in- 
formation in  our  own  backyard. 

Radio  Marti  would  be  a  medium  for 
providing  the  truth  to  Cuba's  citizens 
The  people  of  Cuba,  like  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe,  cannot  depend  on 
their  government-controlled  media  lor 
accurate  news  about  the  world,  much 
less  about  their  own  country  and  their 
leader  Radio  Marti  would  give  Cubans 
honest  information  about  the  mismwi- 
agement  of  the  Cuban  economy,  the 
needless  deaths  of  their  countrymen 
in  Africa;  they  will  hear  about  Castro  s 
deep  involvement  and  the  squandering 
of  Cuba's  resources  on  international 
subversion  and  adventurism. 

Armando  F.  Valladares,  a  poet  re- 
cently released  after  20  years  in  Cuban 
jails,  said: 
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The  Cuban  media  •  •  •  is  a  doctrinaire 
press,  not  an  information  press.  The  Cuban 
people,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Czechs,  the 
Poles,  the  Russians  and  others  under  Com- 
munism, have  a  need  for  a  radio  station  that 
would  broadcast  especially  for  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Europe.  The  Cubans  await  anxiously  the 
day  in  which  these  broadcasts  would  start: 
as  if  it  was  the  day  of  their  liberation. 

Radio  Marti  would  constitute  a 
small  investment  in  a  brighter  future 
for  Cuba,  the  United  States,  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  and  the  world.  It  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  "consistently  re- 
liable and  authoritative  source 'of  ac- 
curate, objective  and  comprehensive 
news."  The  truth.  Mr.  President,  is 
powerful  medicine,  and  the  people  of 
Cuba  deserve  to  know  the  truth.  Radio 
Marti  can  help  bring  it  to  them,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  and  authority  to 
get  the  American  message  on  the  air.# 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  602.  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  of  1983. 

The  principal  purpose  of  S.  602  is  to 
improve  communications  of  accurate 
information  and  ideals  to  the  unin- 
formed and  misinformed  people  of 
Cuba.  The  bill  would  establish  a  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  and 
grant  it  the  authority  to  develop  the 
actual  broadcasting  system  to  Cuba. 
Once  established,  the  radio  broadcast- 
ing system  would  be  responsible  for 
delivering  reliable,  accurate,  objective, 
and  comprehensive  news  from  the  free 
world  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  two  decades, 
the  citizens  of  the  island  nation  of 
Cuba  have  been  subjected  to  Commu- 
nist propaganda  and  untruths,  with- 
out any  factual  information  to  coun- 
terbalance the  Communist  line. 
Cubans  have  grown  up  without  know- 
ing the  real  meaning  of  the  words 
"freedom"  and  "democracy."  They 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  an  objective  news  broadcast 
in  order  to  decide  for  themselves 
which  side  of  an  issue  they  will  sup- 
port. Today  in  Cuba  there  is  no  alter- 
native view  of  the  Castro  government 
and  its  actions. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  benefited 
from  the  process  of  propagating  its 
ideology  and  philosophy,  with  empha- 
sis on  radio  broadcasting  aimed  at  spe- 
cific countries.  The  Soviet  Union  out- 
spends  the  United  States  by  a  ratio  of 
7  to  1  in  the  area  of  international 
broadcasting.  The  Soviets  and  their 
surrogate  Cuba  outbroadcast  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America,  in 
terms  of  hours  on  the  air,  by  a  ratio  of 
5  to  1.  We  are  clearly  losing  the  war  of 
words  in  our  hemisphere.  The  people 
in  Havana,  as  in  all  closed  societies, 
thirst  for  the  truth.  If  we  ever  hope 
for  lasting  stability  and  peace  in  this 
hemisphere,  we  must  provide  the  facts 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  listen.  We 
must  allow  the  Cuban  people  to  learn 
about   the   domestic   mismanagement 
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and  continued  failures  of  their  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  about  the  promotion 
of  subversion  and  international  terror- 
ism worldwide  by  Castro.  We  must 
inform  the  Cuban  people  of  what 
these  activities  cost  in  terms  of  re- 
duced standards  of  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of 
this  radio  broadcasting  system  is  a 
proper  step  toward  diminishing  Cas- 
tro's stronghold  over  his  people.  By  re- 
ducing Castro's  power  in  this  area,  we 
can  decrease  his  ability  to  export  sub- 
version throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
provide  the  enlightenment  which  will 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Cuban 
people  to  eventually  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  communism  and  regain 
their  precious  freedom. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  debate 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  on  the 
merits  of  Radio  Marti.  That  debate 
has  usually  dealt  with  abstractions. 
But  in  the  past  few  days,  we  have  had 
an  object  lesson  that  brings  this 
debate  into  sharp  focus  and  makes  us 
realize  in  concrete  terms  just  what 
Radio  Marti  is  all  about. 

The  Korean  Airlines  tragedy  has 
given  us  a  textbook  example  of  how  a 
totalitarian  society  controls  the  flow 
of  information.  The  Soviet  people 
were  not  told  for  a  week  about  the 
massacre.  Once  they  did  hear  about,  it 
they  were  told  that  their  armed  forces 
had  shot  down  an  American  spy  plane. 
To  this  day,  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  been  told  by  their  own 
leaders  about  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  that  was  committed  in  their 
name. 

But  that  should  not  be  .surprising, 
because  lies,  evasions,  and  misinforma- 
tion are  the  tools  that  Communist 
countries  use  with  great  skill  to  con- 
trol their  peoples.  That  is  what  goes 
on  in  Cuba,  an  unhappy  land  just  90 
miles  from  our  shores.  There,  people 
very  much  like  ourselves  live  under  a 
Soviet-style  regime.  But  the  Cubans  do 
not  simply  live  in  slavery.  They  also 
provide  the  resources  that  allow  their 
leader.  Fidel  Castro,  to  subvert  demo- 
cratic nations  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  try  to  neutral- 
ize Castro's  troublemaking.  and  that  is 
where  Radio  Marti  comes  in. 

Radio  Marti  is  one  of  the  few  peace- 
ful options  we  have  for  dealing  with 
Castro.  It  will  act  as  an  alternative  to 
the  government-controlled  media  now 
available  to  the  Cuban  people.  It  will 
provide  them  with  news  and  informa- 
tion they  could  not  otherwise  get.  We 
can  use  Radio  Marti  to  bring  the  cost 
of  Castro's  adventurism  home  to 
Cubans  in  a  way  Castro  cannot  ignore. 
The  realization  that  his  people  know 
the  full  costs  of  his  schemes  may  be 
just  enough  to  give  Castro  pause 
before  embarking  on  more  conquests. 
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That  alone  would  make  Radio  Marti 
worthwhile. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  set  up  Radio  Marti.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  we  have  reached  a 
compromise  that  clears  the  way  for 
this  vital  program.  I  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  Florida.  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins) for  her  tenacity  on  this  impor- 
tant issue,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  revised  Radio  Marti 
proposal. 

I  hope  we  will  soon  be  hearing  Radio 
Marti  on  the  air,  breaking  the  infro- 
mation  blockade  under  which  the 
Cuban  people  suffer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  602),  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  602 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  Act". 

findings:  purposes 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares— 

(1)  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 19  of  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights: 

(2)  that,  consonant  with  this  policy,  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  accu- 
rate information  and  ideas  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  in  particular  information  about  Cuba: 
and 

(3)  that  such  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  interst. 

(4)  that  the  Voice  of  America  already 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  information  that  repre- 
sents America,  not  any  single  segment  of 
American  society,  and  includes  a  balanced 
and  comprehensive  projection  of  significant 
American  thought  and  institutions  but  that 
there  is  a  need  for  broadcasts  to  Cuba  which 
provide  news  commentary  and  other  infor- 
mation about  events  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Sec  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  2.  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agency  ")  shall 
provide  for  the  open  communication  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  through  the  use  of 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Radio  broad- 
casting to  Cuba  shall  serve  as  a  consistently 
reliable  and  authoritative  source  of  accu- 
rate, objective,  and  comprehensive  news. 
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(b)  Radio  broadcasting  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  part  of  the  Voice  of 
America  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  and 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Voice  of 
America  standards  to  ensure  the  broadcast 
of  programs  which  are  objective,  accurate, 
balanced,  and  which  present  of  variety  of 
views.  . 

(c)  Radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  utilize  the  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities located  at  Marathon.  Florida,  and 
the  1180  AM  frequency  that  were  used  by 
the  Voice  of  America  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Other  frequencies,  not 
on  the  commercial  Amplitude  Modulation 
(AM)  Band  <535  kHz  to  1605  kHz),  may  also 
be  simultaneously  utilized:  Provided,  That 
no  frequency  shall  be  used  for  radio  broad- 
casts to  Cuba  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
which  is  not  also  used  for  all  other  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  to  Cuba.  Time  leased 
from  nongovernmental  shortwave  radio  sta- 
tions may  be  used  to  carry  all  or  part  of  the 
Service  programs  and  to  rebroadcast  Service 
programs.  Provided.  That  not  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  programs  broadcast  or  re- 
broadcast  shall  be  regular  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  with  particular  emphasis  on 
news  and  programs  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  503(2)  of  Public  Law  80- 

402.  .     .. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c),  in  the 
event  that  broadcasts  to  Cuba  on  the  1180 
AM  frequency  are  subject  to  jamming  or  in- 
terference greater  by  25  percent  or  more 
than  the  average  daily  jamming  or  interfer- 
ence in  the  twelve  months  preceding  Sep- 
tember 1.  1983.  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may  lease  time 
on  commercial  or  noncommercial  education- 
al AM  band  radio  broadcasting  stations.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shall 
determine  levels  of  jamming  and  interfer- 
ence by  conducting  regular  monitoring  of 
the  1180  AM  frequency.  In  the  event  that 
more  than  two  hours  a  day  of  time  is  leased, 
not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  program- 
ming broadcast  shall  be  regular  Voice  of 
America  broadcast  with  particular  emphasis 
on  news  and  programs  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  503(2)  of  Public  Law  80- 
402. 

(e)  Any  program  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  designated  "Voice  of 
America:  Cuba  Service"  or  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica: Radio  Marti  Program  ". 

(f)  In  the  event  broadcasting  facilities  lo- 
cated at  Marathon.  Florida,  are  rendered  in- 
operable by  natural  disaster  or  by  unlawful 
destruction,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may.  for  the 
period  in  which  the  facilities  are  inoperable 
but  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  fifty  days. 
use  other  United  States  Government-owned 
transmission  facilities  for  Voice  of  America 
broadcasUs  to  Cuba  authorized  by  this  Act. 

CUBA  SERVICE  OF  THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  establish  within 
the  Voice  of  America  a  Cuba  Service  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  Serv- 
ice"). The  Service  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized  by 
section  3.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  appoint  a  head  of 
the  Service  and  shall  employ  such  staff  as 
the  head  of  the  Service  may  need  to  carry 
out  his  duties.  The  Cuba  Service  shall  be  ad- 
ministered separately  from  other  Voice  of 
America  functions  and  the  head  of  the  Cuba 
Service  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director 
and  the  Associate  Director  for  Broadcasting 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 


BOARD  FOR  RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

Sec  5.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board  ").  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom 
not  more  than  five  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  of  the  Board  to  serve 
as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  Director  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  it  may 
deem  necessary. 

(c)  In  appointing  the  initial  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate three  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  three  members  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  three  members  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Thereafter,  the 
term  of  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
three  years.  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  members  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term,  in  which 
case  the  members  so  appointed  shall  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
member  whose  term  has  expired  may  serve 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified. 

(d)  The  head  of  the  Service  shall  serve,  ex 
officio,  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  or  while  engaged  in  duties 
relating  to  such  meetings  or  in  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  section, 
including  traveltime.  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  compensation  prescribed  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  ihey  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently.  The  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  compensation  under  this  section,  but 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(f)  The  Board  may,  to  the  extent  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  section,  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
other  personal  properly,  including  special- 
ized electronic  equipment. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Board  shall  remain  in  effect  in- 
definitely. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $130,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  .section. 


ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2.  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  may  sell.  loan,  lease,  or  grant  proper- 
ty (including  interests  therein)  and  may  per- 
form administrative  and  technical  support 
and  services  at  the  request  of  the  Agency. 
Support  and  services  shall  be  provided  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  Any  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  property,  support,  or  services  was 
derived. 


(b)  The  Agency  may  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3  by  means  of  grants,  leases, 
or  contracts  (subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations),  or  such  other  means  as  the 
Agency  determines  will  be  most  effective. 

FACILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec  7.  (a)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  seek 
prompt  and  full  settlement  of  United  States 
claims  against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
arising  from  Cuban  interference  with  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States.  Pending  the 
settlement  of  these  claims,  it  is  appropriate 
to  provide  some  interim  assistance  to  the 
United  States  broadcasters  who  are  adverse- 
ly affected  by  Cuban  radio  intereference 
and  who  seek  to  assert  their  right  to  meas- 
ures to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  inter- 
ference. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Agency  shall  make 
payments  to  the  United  States  radio  broad- 
casting station  licensees  upon  their  applica- 
tion for  expenses  which  they  have  incurred 
before,  on.  or  after  the  dale  of  this  Act  in 
mitigating,  pursuant  to  special  temporary 
authority  from  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  effects  of  activities 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba  which  directly 
interfere  with  the  transmission  or  reception 
of  broadcasts  by  these  licensees.  Such  ex- 
penses shall  be  limited  to  the  costs  of  equip- 
ment (replaced  less  depreciation)  and  associ- 
ated technical  and  engineering  costs. 

(c)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  carrying  such  regulations  and  estab- 
lish such  procedures  for  carrying  out  this 
.section  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  finds  appropriate.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  issued  no  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of 

this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agency.  $5,000,000  for  use  in 
compensating  United  States  radio  broad- 
casting licensees  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  be  available  until  expend- 
ed- 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  for  implementa- 
tion of  this  session  shall  be  available  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  four  years  following 
the  initial  broadcast  occurring  as  a  result  of 
programs  described  in  this  Act. 

(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  a  task  force  to 
analyze  the  level  of  interference  from  the 
operation  of  Cuban  radio  stations  experi- 
enced by  broadcasters  in  the  United  States 
and  to  seek  a  practical  political  and  techni- 
cal solution  to  this  problem. 

(g)  This  section  shall  enter  into  effect  on 
October  1.  1984. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  carry 
out  .sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  The  amount 
obligated  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  in  ensuing  fiscal  years  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  broadcasts  to  Cuba  under 
this  Act  at  rates  no  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1985  level. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Agency 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Agency 
$54  800.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$54  800  000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  which 
amounts  shall  be  available  only  for  expenses 
incurred  by  essential  modernization  of  the 
facilities  and  operations  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 
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(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
until  expended. 

INDEPENDENT  EVALUATION  OF  THE  CUBA 
SERVICE 

Sec.  9.  The  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  arrange,  by  contract  if  neces- 
sary, an  independent  evaluatiSn  of  Cuba 
Service  programming,  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  set  forth  in  a  report  to  be  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  the  Agency  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  at  inler\'als  of  one  year  thereafter 
for  the  following  three  years.  The  Agency 
shall,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  ref>ort.  transmit  to 
the  Congress  such  report,  together  with  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  action. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Members  for  their  cooperation  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  conclusion.  It 
has  been  a  long  and  sometimes  diffi- 
cult debate  that  necessitated  the  invo- 
cation of  cloture.  I  believe  a  good 
result  has  been  reached. 

I  wish  especially  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker).  and  others 
who  were  intimately  involved  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier. 
I  would  like  the  Senate  to  turn  next  to 
the  consideration  of  the  DOD  confer- 
ence report.  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  manager  is  on  his 
way  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  will  wait 
until  Senator  Nunn  reaches  the  floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor 
and  will  arrive  momentarily.  After 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
am  prepared  now  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  pOD 
conference  report  but  we  will  not  pro- 
ceed with  any  statement  or  any  action 
at  all  until  Senator  Nunn  arrives. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 1984-CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 


ence on  S.  675  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  t>fr  bill  (S.  675) 
to  authorize  appropriations^or  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  to 
prescribe  personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  civil  defense,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  national  -se- 
curity programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  September  12.  1983.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  time 
agreement  on  this  measure.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  do  that  at  this 
moment,  but  I  think  we  will  shortly. 

While  we  await  further  negotiations 
on  that  subject  and  the  arrival  of  the 
minority  manager,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  675  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  matter  was 
discussed  in  our  conference  today. 
There  was  no  objection.  We  have  sub- 
sequently contacted  all  Members  via 
the  hotline  and,  in  particular,  the  soon 
to  be  formally  recognized  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  others,  and  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  have  con- 
ferred and  have  agreed  that  we  should 
stay  on  this  matter  until  it  is  complet- 
ed today. 


I  expect  that  there  will  be  a  record 
vote,  so  if  all  time  is  consumed  that 
vote  would  occur  at  10  minutes  to  7. 
After  conferring  with  my  colleagues,  I 
doubt  that  we  would  consume  that 
much  time,  so  my  colleagues  should  be 
on  notice  that  a  record  vote  could 
occur  any  time  from  an  hour  to  2 
hours  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  conference 
report  on  S.  675.  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  when 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  their  re- 
spective bills  in  late  July,  after  ex- 
tended periods  of  debate  on  the  floors 
of  both  Houses,  it  was  not  clear  that  a 
conference  could  be  completed  prior  to 
the  August  recess.  Indeed,  most  ob- 
servers felt  that  completing  the  con- 
ference prior  to  the  recess  would  be 
impossible  given  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  the  funding  issues  that  had 
to  be  resolved.  Nevertheless,  the  man- 
agers on  both  sides  asked  the  confer- 
ees to  make  a  special  effort  to  insure 
that,  once  started,  the  conference  was 
not  held  over  beyond  the  recess.  The 
conferees  responded  with  remarkable 
energy,  working  through  the  weekend 
of  July  29  and  late  into  the  evenings 
of  the  following  week,  reaching  com- 
promise on  nearly  1,000  items  in  dis- 
agreement. From  a  narrow,  institu- 
tional perspective,  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  invested  in  this  conference 
report  should  alone  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  report  is,  of  course,  cen- 
tral to  its  acceptability  in  both  Houses. 
Before  discussing  these  specifics,  I 
would  like  to  review  for  the  Senate 
congressional  action  on  the  defense 
budget  during  the  past  2  years. 

The  Reagan  administration  deserves 
much  credit  for  having  proposed  and 
implemented  vital  improvements  to 
our  national  defense.  In  this  effort 
they  have  been  both  assisted  and  hin- 
dered by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  is  providing  steady 
real  growth  in  defense,  but  not  enough 
to  reverse  the  ominous  trends  in  the 
military  balance.  In  fiscal  year  1982 
the  administration  requested  $228  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  $218  billion,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1983 
the  administration  requested  $263  bil- 
lion and  the  Congress  approved  $244 
billion,  a  reduction  of  $19  billion.  For 
fiscal  year  19^4  the  administration  re- 
quested $281  billion  and  the  budget 
resolution  provides  for  only  $269  bil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $12  billion. 


In  real  terms  the  President  proposed 
15-percent  growth  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
he  got  less  than  7.  In  fiscal  year  1984 
he  proposed  about  10  percent;  he  will 
be  lucky  to  get  5  percent.  I  hope  this 
kind  of  review  will  temper  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  mistakenly  believe 
that  this  bill  somehow  represents  con- 
gressional rubberstamping  of  massive 
defense  increases. 

The  conference  report  now   before 
the  Senate  reflects  the  determination 
of  the  Congress  to  hold  real  growth  in 
the  national  defense  function  to  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  over  fiscal  year 
1983    It  authorizes  $187.5  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  pro- 
curement, research  and  development 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  civil 
defense  programs  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency.  The 
conference  report  reflects  a  reduction 
of  $10.5  billion  from  the  Presidents 
request,  an  addition  of  $1.7  billion  to 
the    Senate-passed    bill.    When    com- 
bined with  action  already  taken  on  the 
military  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  military  construc- 
tion  bill,    the   defense-related    reduc- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1984  will  total  ap- 
proximately $11.9  billion-the  amount 
called    for    in    the    first    concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

In  procurement,  the  administration 
requested  $94.1  billion  and  the  confer- 
ees approved  $88.3  billion,  a  reduction 
of  $5.8  billion. 

The  conferees  approved  $27.3  billion 
in  research  and  development,  down 
$2.3  billion  from  the  request. 

For  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
conferees  approved  $71.8  billion,  a  re- 
duction of  $2.2  billion  from  the  re- 
quest. 

On  a  more  specific  level,  there  were 
several  issues  of  interest  to  the  Senate 
which  deserve  special  note: 

INFLATION  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  Senate  accepted  revised  eco- 
nomic estimates  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministrations  midsession  review, 
which  were  the  basis  of  a  $3.4  billion 
reduction  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  bill  contained  only  part  of  this 
reduction.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
recommend  incorporation  of  the 
entire  fuel  adjustment  of  $1.3  billion 
and  to  split  the  difference  on  the  re- 
maining inflation  assumptions. 

MX 

Conference  action  on  the  MX  and 
ICBM  modernization  programs  includ- 
ed acceptance  of  the  Senate  provisions 
establishing  a  completion  date  for  the 
environmental  impact  statement  of 
January  1984.  an  initial  operational 
capability  of  December  1986,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  the  small, 
mobile  ICBM,  and  a  link  between  the 
deployment  of  MX  and  the  expedi- 
tious development  of  the  small,  mobile 
ICBM.  The  conferees  also  endorsed 
the  substance  of  the  Gore,  Aspin,  and 
Price  amendments  in  the  House  which 
included  a  reduction  in  MX  procure- 


ment from  27  to  21  missiles  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 


BINARY  CHEMICAL  MUNITIONS 

The  conferees  approved  the  adminis- 
tration's request  of  $114.5  million  for 
facilities  and  procurement  of  binary 
chemical  munitions.  However,  the  con- 
ferees included  the  Senate  provision 
which  proscribes  the  assembly  of  com- 
ponents prior  to  October  1985.  and  no 
assembly  thereafter  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  this  is  essential  to 
the  national  interest.  The  conferees 
also  agreed  to  the  House  provision 
which  requires  the  retirement  of  one 
older  chemical  weapon  for  each  new 
one  entering  the  inventory,  thus  freez- 
ing the  size  of  the  current  arsenal. 

reserve  COMPONENTS 

During  the  conference  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  was  given  to  dis- 
cussion about  the  expanding  role  of 
the  Reserve  components;  and  the  con- 
ference report  contains  numerous  ini- 
tiatives in  this  area.  Among  these  are 
an  increase  of  nearly  10,000  in  Reserve 
component  end  strength,  authoriza- 
tion of  up  to  $12  million  in  bonuses, 
and  the  designation  of  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Af- 
fairs. 


SPARE  PARTS 

The  conferees  responded  swiftly  to 
reports  of  excessive  prices  allegedly 
charged  by  some  contractors  for  air- 
craft spare  parts.  The  conference 
report  contains  specific  guidance  on 
near-,  mid-,  and  long-term  actions  to 
be  directed  toward  more  effective 
management  of  spare  parts.  This  will 
take  some  time.  However,  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  the  service  secretaries 
have  already  taken  steps  to  change 
the  DOD  practices  that  have  created 
this  problem.  . 

A  final  issue  of  special  note  is  the 
conference  action  regarding  pay  raises. 
During  consideration  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  the  Con- 
gress indicated  its  intention  to  provide 
a  4-percent  pay  raise  to  Federal  em- 
ployees for  some  portion  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  However,  even  though  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  one  of  the 
Governments  largest  employers,  the 
issue  of  Federal  pay  will  not  be  decid- 
ed in  this  bill,  but  in  a  reconciliation 
bill  to  be  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

The  conferees  have  taken  two  steps 
to  minimize  the  financial  disruption  in 
the  appropriation  process  caused  by 
these  unprogramed  increases  to  the 
defense  budget:  First,  the  conference 
approved  overall  reductions  in  defense 
spending  which  are.  for  the  most  part 
sufficient  to  fund  a  pay  raise  and  still 
achieve  the  target  ceiling  in  the 
budget  resolution.  Second,  the  confer- 
ence report  includes  a  provision  which 
will  tie  the  effective  date  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  raise  to  that  established  by 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs for  other  Federal  employees. 


Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
is  one  of  the  most  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive pieces  of  legislation  that 
the  Senate  will  address  this  year.  We 
consider  it  at  a  critically  important 
time  in  light  of  a  series  of  recent  inter- 
national developments. 

The  5  weeks  since  completion  of  the 
conference  have  seen  major  military 
exercises  in  Central  America  and  the 
Middle  East;  the  deployment  of  Ameri- 
can arms  and  assistance  to  Chad  in  op- 
position to  Libya's  invasion;  the  death 
of  U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon;  and  the 
Soviet's  brazen  shooting  down  of  a  un- 
armed civilian  airliner  with  the  tragic 
loss  of  all   269  people  aboard.  I  can 
think  of  no  comparable  period  in  the 
recent  past  which  more  vividly  demon- 
strates the  dangers  we  face  in  today's 
world,    the    contrasting    values    and 
ideals  which  separate  us  from  our  ad- 
versaries, and  the  certain  responsibil- 
ities we  must  shoulder  in  the  pursuit 

of  peace. 

Every  Senator  who  believes  that  our 
military  forces  are  necessary  tools  of 
foreign  policy,  and  that  they  can  and 
should  be  used  to  promote  stability 
and  to  resist  aggression,  should  vote 
for  this  conference  report. 

To  be  sure,  this  bill  contains  some 
provisions  which  will  be  objectionable 
to  various  Members  of  the  Senate.  But 
the  lamentable  events  of  past  weeks 
will.  I  hope,  focus  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion on  the  broader  issue  of  whether 
or  not  at  this  important  time  this  leg- 
islation makes  a  positive  contribution 
to  our  standing  among  both  allies  and 
adversaries.  1  believe  it  does. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  conse- 
quences of  its  rejection.  The  Appro- 
priation Committees  stand  ready  to 
mark  up  their  respective  defense  bills. 
With  less  than  20  days  left  in  the 
fiscal  year,  we  must  not  delay  them. 
There  is  a  slight  chance  that  we  may 
avoid  the  institutional  embarrassment 
that  annually  accompanies  a  continu- 
ing appropriations  bill.  For  my  part.  I 
am  determined  that  the  authorization 
process  should  not  delay  passage  of  a 
regular  defense  appropriations  bill. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  con- 
ference report  are  numerous  and  com- 
pelling and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  President.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  say  that  this  conference 
report,  in  significant  measure,  is  a 
product  of  the  work,  and  the  effort, 
and  the  dedication  of  our  late  col- 
league Scoop  Jackson.  I  think  that  his 
stamp  is  to  be  seen  in  every  major 
piece  of  defense  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  in  Congress  over  the 
course  of  his  tenure  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

No  one  had  a  better  perspective  on 
the  defense  needs  of  our  country.  No 
one  had  a  better  understanding  of  the 
threat  that  confronts  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  her  vital  inter- 
ests abroad.  No  one  better  understood 
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better  the  need  to  balance  the  require- 
ments of  defense  against  the  require- 
ments of  our  citizenry  in  the  domestic 
area.  He  was  a  man  with  a  truly  broad 
perspective  and  one  who  did  much  to 
assure  the  security  of  this  country.  I 
think  no  single  man  in  my  career  in 
this  body  has  done  more  not  only  to 
promote  the  security  of  the  United 
States  but  also  to  promote  the  quest 
for  peace,  and  stability,  and  justice 
throughout  the  world. 

Much  of  the  work  we  have  done  in 
establishing  defense  policy  will  be  an 
enduring  monument  to  him. 

My  sadness  is  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  a  very, 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, in  the  tradition  of  another  great 
Georgian  under  whom  I  served  on  that 
committee.  Richard  Russell;  a  man  al- 
ready strongly  steeped  in  knowledge  of 
national  defense  and  what  it  should  be 
used  for:  a  man  with  a  good  grasp  of 
what  national  security  policy  should 
be.  and  one  who  I  know  is  going  to 
perform  very  ably  in  his  role  to  come 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee— Sena- 
tor NUNN. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  the  gener- 
osity of  his  remarks. 

I  also  commend  him  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  No  one  worked  more  dili- 
gently to  try  to  produce  this  confer- 
ence report,  in  terms  of  timing  and  in 
terms  of  substance. 

I  also  want  to  add  my  voice,  very 
briefly,  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  commending  Senator  Jackson 
not  just  for  his  role  in  producing  this 
conference  report  but  also  for  his  role, 
during  30  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  in 
protecting  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

I  commend  Jim  Roche,  the  minority 
staff  director,  and  all  the  staff  on  our 
side,  basically  put  together  by  Senator 
Jackson,  for  their  excellent  work. 

I  assure  the  majority  side  that  I  will 
be  just  as  diligent  in  trying  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  and  a  bipartisan 
spirit  on  this  committee  as  was  Sena- 
tor Jackson  and  certainly  as  were  Sen- 
ator Stennis  and  my  predecessor.  Sen- 
ator Russell. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  sadness  that  I  present  these  views 
on  the  conference  report,  not  because 
of  the  conference  report  itself  or  its 
contents,  but  because  all  of  us  had  ex- 
pected our  beloved  colleague.  Senator 
Jackson,  to  be  standing  here  today  to 
present  the  ranking  minority  views. 

Senator  Jackson's  untimely  death 
was  a  major  loss  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  he  was  an  influen- 
tial member  for  all  his  Senate  career. 
We  will  sorely  miss  his  intellectual 
leadership,  his  experienced  judgments 


and  advice,  and  his  warm  friendship. 
Scoop,  as  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  is 
simply  irreplaceable.  I  will  be  joining 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  later  in 
paying  special  tribute  to  this  remarka- 
ble person.  I.  again,  as  I  have  in  recent 
days,  thank  the  voters  of  Washington 
State  for  sending  this  unique  individ- 
ual to  serve  among  us  and  to  uphold 
the  freedom  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  last  Friday 
that  the  next  Trident  submarine, 
which  will  be  launched  on  October  15. 
1983.  will  be  named  the  U.S.S.  Henry 
M.  Jackson.  This  major  addition  to  our 
strategic  deterrence  will  be  based  in 
Scoops  beloved  Washington  State,  at 
the  Bangor  Trident  Base:  and  I  think 
all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding that  action  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  worked 
diligently  on  this  conference  report  in 
a  short  period  of  time— less  than  a 
week.  This  situation  was  unfortunate 
but  unavoidable  unless  we  wanted  the 
appropriations  markups  to  start  with- 
out any  authorization  guidance.  I  cer- 
tainly share  the  view  of  my  chairman 
in  believing  that  it  is  not  the  correct 
procedure  to  begin  appropriations 
markup  without  an  authorizing  bill. 
The  differences  in  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  were  substantial.  But  I 
believe  the  conference  report  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  compromise.  The 
chairman  has  provided  the  contents  of 
the  conference  report  in  sufficient 
detail,  so  I  would  like  to  make  just  a 
few  general  observations. 

BUDGET  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  conference  report  is  generally 
faithful  to  the  guidance  provided  in 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget.  I  commend  the  chairman  on 
that,  because  it  is  not  easy,  when  you 
have  watched  a  budget  put  together 
and  you  have  gone  through  all  the 
hearings,  to  be  presented  then  with  a 
mandate  for  a  very  substantial  reduc- 
tion. That  is  precisely  what  occurred 
in  this  case.  We  had  to  make  major  re- 
ductions in  the  defense  authorization 
bill. 

The  chairman  approached  this  with 
a  great  deal  of  dedication,  a  sense  of 
reality,  a  sense  of  duty,  a  sense  of 
looking  at  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Even 
though  he  would  not  have  made  these 
reductions,  he  guided  the  committee 
so  as  to  comply  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution. I  believe  this  is  an  example  for 
other  committees,  if  we  truly  are  going 
to  try  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

This  report  represents  a  reduction  of 
$10.5  billion  in  budget  authority  from 
the  $198  billion  requested  for  defense 
and  civil  defense  programs  covered  by 
this  authorization.  However,  it  will 
still  require  the  anticipated  reductions 
in  the  military  construction  and  De- 
partment of  Energy  military  programs 
to  meet  the  overall  $11.9  billion  reduc- 


tioijL  in  national  defense  functions  in 
the  budget  resolution.  In  addition,  the 
conferees  accepted  certain  revised  as- 
sumptions on  inflation  which  antici- 
pate lower  than  budgeted  prices  for 
Pentagon  goods  and  services  and  ac- 
count for  about  10  percent  of  the  re- 
duction to  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reservations 
about  this  procedure.  I  understand 
why  it  occurred.  But  I  do  believe  that 
we  have  for  so  long  gone  over  the  in- 
flation estimates  that  it  would  be  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  for  the  Nation  if  we 
could  come  under  the  inflation  esti- 
mates and  by  taking  this  step  we  make 
that  less  likely  although  not  impossi- 
ble. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place 
for  a  detailed  discussion  on  the  overall 
defense  budget,  the  appropriate  levels, 
and  the  congressional  budget  process. 
Suffice  it  to  say  there  are  significant 
problems  that  the  Congress  and  Exec- 
utive must  address  both  from  an  orga- 
nizational and  a  policy  standpoint. 

And  I  say  to  my  colleagues  here 
today,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  that  one 
of  the  big  questions  we  are  going  to 
have  to  address  in  the  near  term  is 
whether  we  can  afford  the  lime  and 
the  effort  both  of  Congress  and  of  the 
executive  branch  in  continuing  to  both 
authorize  and  appropriate  in  a  defense 
function.  In  these  defense  functions 
we  are  spending  weeks  and  even 
months  preparing  a  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Our  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  doing  the 
same  thing  with  the  same  witnesses 
coming  before  them.  The  executive 
branch,  of  course,  is  repeating  this  not 
only  in  the  Senate  but  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  all  behaving 
as  if  it  were  100  years  ago  and  we  had 
ample  time  to  do  our  duties. 

I  believe  we  have  to  eliminate  some 
redundancies  and  duplications  in  this 
institutions,  and  I  believe  one  of  the 
places  we  should  start  is  in  the  dual 
function  of  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating. 

There  is  no  magic  solution.  I  suggest 
that  we  need  to  go  to  2-year  authoriza- 
tions and  perhaps  even  2-year  appro- 
priations, and  I  suggest  that  we  begin 
thinking  seriously  about  this  subject. 

I  will  not  go  into  further  detail 
today,  but  I  am  preparing  some  legis- 
lation that  at  least  that  I  hope  will 
kick  off  a  long  overdue  debate  about 
our  own  procedures. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  a 
4-percent  pay  raise  for  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment beginning  on  January  1, 
1984.  Since  the  President's  budget  pro- 
vided for  no  pay  raise,  this  action  adds 
about  $1.8  billion  to  the  defense 
budget  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
Thus,  the  conferees,  have  in  fact  re- 
duced the  programs  requested  by  the 
administration  by  about  $12.3  billion. 


About  $2  billion  of  the  reductions  pro- 
posed in  this  conference  report  are  in 
the  area  of  investment  for  strategic 
nuclear  forces-75  percent  of  these  re- 
ductions in  this  area  are  the  result  ol 
the  administration's  revised  MX  pro- 
gram About  $2.5  billion  was  taken  out 
of  the  operation  and  maintenance  ax;- 
counts  which  are  the  accounts  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  readiness.  The 
conferees  also  recommended  changes 
in  personnel  policies  and  end  streiigths 
which  should  produce  an   additional 
$  5  billion  in  savings.  The  remaining  $6 
plus  billion  of  reductions  are  generally 
being  made  in  the  area  of  conventional 
force  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the 
appropriate  balance  in  key  accounts 
like    strategic    nuclear,    conventional 
forces    and    readiness,    the   Congress 
will  be  faced  in  the  next  several  years 
with  a  continual  growth  in  the  percent 
of  defense  outlays  resulting  from  prior 
years    appropriations.    When    this    is 
coupled  with  the  large  increases  m  the 
investment  accounts  and  a  constant,  u 
not  growing,  strategic  account,  signifi- 
cant additional  pressures  will  be  cre- 
ated  on   readiness   and   conventional 
forces.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  situa- 
tion that  must  be  addressed  in  future 
considerations    of    defense    Programs 
and  budgets,  and  I  hope  that  that  kind 
of  careful  examination  is  now  occur- 
ring in  the  Department  of  Defense  m 
preparing  next  year's  budgets. 

STRATEGIC  PROGRAMS 

In  the  strategic  nuclear  area,   the 
►conference    conunittee    accepted    the 
Price-Aspin     amendment     from     the 
House  bill  which  links  MX  deploy- 
ment to  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  on  both  strate- 
gic modernization  and  arms  control,  it 
also  included  the  Wamer-Nunn  Senate 
provision  that  links  any  future  deploy- 
ment request  for  the  MX  missile  to  a 
justification   based   on    the    strategic 
balance  and  stabUity  as  well  as  arms 
control.  In  my  judgment,   these  two 
provisions  help  preserve  the  coupling 
of  future  considerations  of  the  MX  to 
arms-control  matters  and   the   Scow- 
croft recommendations. 

BINARY  CHEMICALS 

The  issue  of  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions was  a  particularly  difficult  one  in 
the  conference. 

And  I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Arkansas  will  have  obser- 
vations on  this  point. 

The  principal  intent  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  to  provide  our  coun- 
try with  the  negotiating  leverage  nec- 
essary to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  and 
eventual  banning  of  all  chemical  weap- 
ons In  addition,  it  recognizes  the  need 
to  enhance  the  U.S.  deterrent  now  un- 
dermined by  an  increasingly  obsolete 
munitions  stockpile. 

The    proposed    conference   compro- 
mise on  binaries  does  not  authorize 


final  assembly  of  these  weapons,  any 
more  than  did  the  original  Senate  pro- 
vision. The  conferees  adopted  multiple 
restrictions  from  both  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  including:  Prohibiting  fmal 
assembly  of  any  chemical  munitions 
until    October    1985;    requirmg    that 
even  thereafter  one  existing  chemical 
shell  be  destroyed  for  each  new  binary 
weapon     produced;     and     mandatmg 
Presidential  certification  prior  to  fmal 
assembly  that  any  such  production  is 
in  the  national  interest.  Congress  will 
have    many    more    opportunities    to 
decide  on  final  production. 

155  NUCLEAR  ARTILLERY  SHELL 

The  conferees  also  took  a  major  step 
in  recognizing  the  diminishing  contri- 
bution of  short-range  nuclear  artillery 
and  directed  termination  of  the  155- 
millimeter  nuclear  artillery  sheU  pro- 
gram. This  reflected  action  taken  in 
the  Senate  to  delete  this  program  and 
to  redirect  funds  to  conventional  mu- 
nitions. The  conferees  linked  the  ter- 
mination or  the  155  program  with  a 
major  emphasis  on  the  joint  conven- 
tional programs  designed  to  improve 
our  ability  to  deter,  detect,  and  if  nec- 
essary,   destroy    and    defeat   Warsaw 
Pact  aggression.  I  was  pleased  that  tne 
joint  tactical  fusion,  joint  tactical  mis- 
sile and  joint  surveillance  and  attack 
radar  systems  were  fully  supported  by 
the    conference.    The    conferees    a.lso 
agreed  to  conduct  an  unprecedented 
joint  House-Senate  hearing  in  the  area 
of    conventional    weapons    capability 
and   the   deep   strike/second   echelon 
concept  later  this  fall.  The  conferees 
also  are  requiring  some  major  studies 
and  recommendations  on  the  overall 
issue   of   improving  the   conventional 
posture  as  well  as  reexamining  the  tac- 
tical nuclear  posture.  These  are  all  in- 
dications of  the  conferees'  strong  sup- 
port  for   improving   NATO's  conven- 
tional capability. 

MANPOWER 

In  the  manpower  area,  there  were 
several  significant  developments,  but  I 
will  highlight  just  one.  The  coriferees 
agreed  to  substantial  cuts  in  the  ad- 
ministration's   request    for    additional 
active-duty  end  strength.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  an  increase  of  37.300 
above  the  fiscal  year  1983  level  and 
the  conference  only  approved  an  in- 
crease of  8.500.  This  action  was  taken 
in   large   part   due  to  the   conferees 
belief  that  a  better  integrated  Active 
and  Reserve  Force  would  yield  a  less 
costly  yet  combat-effective  force  struc- 
ture  Truly  Ready  Reserve  forces  are 
perhaps    the    best    defense    bargain 
available  and  the  depth  of  feeling  by 
the  conferees  in  this  area  should  not 
be  underestimated  by  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  a  few  words 
about  efficiency  and  managemerit.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly   difficult  to 


give  DOD  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
when  dealing  with  inefficiency  and  in- 
effectiveness of  expenditures.  Recent 
stories  about  the  exorbitant  costs  of 
spare  parts  and  weapons  that  do  not 
work  as  expected  have  done  little  to 
improve  the  image  of  the  Department. 
On  the  contrary,  they  continue  to 
erode  the  hope  of  sustaining  the  long- 
term  consensus  on  improving  our  over- 
all defense  capabilities. 

Nothing  is  more  damaging  to  the 
consensus  on  national  security  than 
has  been  built  so  painfuUy  after  the 
Vietnam  war  than  reading  reports  of^ 
gross  inefficiency  in  procurement  pro- 
cedures. . 

The  conferees  adopted  several  initia- 
tives which  hopefully  would  improve 
the  Department's  ability  to  deal  with 
some  of  these  longstanding  problems. 

One  is  a  compromise  establishing  a 
Director  of  Operational  Testing  and 
Evaluation  in  DOD.  This  will  be  an  in- 
dependent office  and  should  help 
insure  that  our  weapons  are  subject  to 
rigorous  and  objective  testing  prior  to 
the  commitment  to  procure  these  ex- 
pensive systems. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pryor.  for  his  leadership  in  this 
regard,  also  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware my  colleague.  Senator  Roth.  I 
think  they  have  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion and  I  think  all  of  us  need  to 
follow  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
vision with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Just  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  have  heard  in 
recent  days  allegations  that  this  provi- 
sion is  going  to  slow  down  the  whole 
procurement    process,    that    we    are 
going  to  see  a  lot  more  delays  and, 
therefore,  cost  overruns,  and  so  forth. 
I  do  not  share  those  views,  and  I 
think   that  many   of   those  who  are 
spreading  this  need  to  understand  that 
the  provision  puts  this  management 
Tinder  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This 
is  not  over  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
or     somewhere     in     the     legislative 
branch.  This  is  an  independent  cost 
evaluator  under  the  overall  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  , 

So  I  certainly  hope  that  m  imple- 
menting this  the  Department  wou  d 
understand  that  this  is  not  intended  to 
delay  but  to  assure  that  we  are  truly 
going  to  get  a  nonbiased  independent 
evaluation  of  a  weapons  system  before 
production.  . 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  existing  pro- 
cedures can  be  shortened  and  some  of 
the  inevitable  duplications  which  will 
occur,  if  nothing  changes,  can  be 
avoided.  We  are  not  trying  to  overlay 
this  on  all  the  existing  management 
We  are  trying  to  say  "Cut  out  some  of 
what  you  have  got  now  and  let  us  have 
a  truly  independent  evaluation. 

So  I  think  there  will  be  a  number  of 
us  who  will  be  looking  very  carefully 
at  how  the  Department  of  Defense  im- 
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plements  this,  and  I  certainly  hope 
they  implement  it  in  good  faith  and 
with  a  view  in  mind  that  we  want  to 
not  bog  down  the  process  but  make  it 
much  more  effective.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  share 
those  views.  We  will  hear  from  him 
later  on.  Again  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership. 

The  conferees  also  approved  a  provi- 
sion requiring  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  consider  an  independent  cost 
estimate  before  the  Department  can 
proceed  with  full-scale  development, 
or  production  and  deployment  of  a 
major  weapon  system.  This  was  an 
amendment  that  I  authored  in  the 
committee  and  it  did  go  through  the 
conference.  This  requirement  in  the 
cost  area  is  trying  to  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas'  provision  has 
done  in  the  operation,  testing,  and 
evaluation.  This  requirement  builds  on 
an  existing  regulatory  framework  that 
already  exists  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  I  commend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  what  they  have 
already  done  in  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  this  new  provision  should 
give  greater  weight  to  the  cost  conclu- 
sions of  the  independent  cost  analysis 
groups.  Again  I  will  be  following  that 
internal  defense  procedure  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  More  accurate 
and  more  independent  cost  estimating 
is  critical  to  having  a  credible  weapon 
acquisition  process. 

The  conferees  approved  two  initia- 
tives focused  specifically  on  the  spare 
parts  area  where  much  more  focus  is 
needed.  One  is  for  an  extensive  report 
and  the  other  accepts  Senator  Levin's 
amendment  requiring  the  issuance  of 
certain  regulations  dealing  with  spare 
parts  costs. 

The  conferees  also  directed  a  5-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  number  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  serv- 
ices. This  hopefully  should  result  in  a 
leaner,  more  efficient  headquarters 
element. 

Mr.  President,  although  none  of  us 
might  agree  on  each  and  every  part, 
and  although  the  trends  in  certain 
areas  are  disturbing,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  some  real  struggles  in 
the  next  couple  of  years  in  the  overall 
defense  trying  to  make  certain  we  can 
maintain  a  reasonable  defense  pro- 
gram without  adversely  impacting  the 
readiness  of  our  present  forces,  and 
that  is  going  to  be  the  real  challenge. 
In  spite  of  these  anticipated  possible 
problems  In  the  future  I  believe  this 
conference  report  represents  a  fair 
portrayal  and  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  bills 
in  an  area  of  vast  importance  and  an 
area  with  a  great  deal  of  complexity 
with  respect  to  our  national  security 
program. 

Again   I   commend   Senator   Tower 
and  the  majority  for  a  diligent,  excel- 


lent job  in  getting  this  bill  before  us 
now.  Without  the  strong  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
we  could  well  have  the  conference 
extend  through  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber and  even  into  October.  But  he  did 
a  yeoman's  job  in  pushing  this  bill  to  a 
conclusion,  and  I  commend  his  staff, 
led  by  Jim  McGovern  and  others,  for 
working  with  the  minority.  We.  of 
course,  look  forward  to  that  continu- 
ing kind  of  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  like  to  be  heard,  but  at  this 
point  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  for  S.  675.  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  will 
note  that  the  total  dollar  figure  is 
about  $12  billion  less  than  the  total 
for  the  Senate  omnibus  defense  bill 
previously  considered  by  this  body. 

The  reason  for  this  decrease  is  the 
deletion  of  the  military  construction 
and  Department  of  Energy  authoriza- 
tion requests.  The  military  construc- 
tion conference  has  been  completed 
and  the  conference  report  will  be  filed 
in  the  near  future.  The  conference  on 
military  construction  recommends  ap- 
proximately $7.3  billion  in  new  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Senator  John  Tower  of  Texas,  for  his 
tireless  efforts  during  review  of  the  de- 
fense budget  and  during  the  joint  con- 
ference. 

It  is  also  proper  to  note  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  sorely 
miss  the  leadership  of  Senator  Henry 
M.  "Scoop"  Jackson.  Additionally,  des- 
ignation of  our  fifth  Trident  class  sub- 
marine as  the  U.S.S.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  America's 
greatest  modern  day  patriots. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  strengths 
of  our  Nation  is  the  unity  of  purpose 
that  surfaces  when  America  faces 
grave  challenges.  Recent  events  have 
underscored  the  seriousness  of  the 
threat  that  the  Soviet  Union  poses  for 
the  Free  world. 

No  nation  in  history  can  match  the 
atrocities  perpetuated  by  the  Soviets 
as  they  have  trampled  human  decency 
under  the  boot  of  totalitarian  rule. 
Their  recent  actions  are  not  out  of 
character  and  should  remind  us  that 
military  strength  and  national  will  are 
our  only  deterrents  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  unanimous  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report.  Such  a 
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vote  will  serve  notice  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  intimidated  by 
threats  or  murder. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  want  to 
observe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
known  Senator  Nunn  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  since  he  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  in  defense  and  other  matters,  and 
I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  him 
in  this  key  role.  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  cooperate,  as  Senator  Jackson  did. 
in  standing  for  a  strong  defense,  and 
that  he  will  pursue  a  course  that  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  who  has  been  a 
stalwart  in  national  security  for  his 
entire  career.  I  thank  him  for  his  kind 
words,  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  him  in  these  important  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er we  have  anyone  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  would  like  to  be  heard  at 
this  time.  I  understand  Senator  Gold- 
water— Senator  Stennis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  just  yield  to  me,  I  am  cer- 
tainly giving  my  strong  support  to  this 
conference  report.  I  also  salute  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  role 
here,  an  important  role.  I  repeat  that  I 
support  the  conference  report  entire- 
ly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  with 
the  few  comments  I  have  on  this 
report,  I  wanted  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  a  very  out- 
standing job  during  this  conference.  I 
was  not  able  to  attend  much  of  the 
conference  because  of  personal  health 
problems,  but  I  observed  what  he  did, 
I  observed  how  he  did  it. 

I  have  watched  him  all  the  years 
since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate  work- 
ing on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that  with- 
out the  leadership  of  Senator  Tower 
our  defenses  would  not  be  in  the  state 
they  are  in  today. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  Senator 
Nunn  move  up  in  rank,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  my  service  with 
him. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  other  col- 
leagues in  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  about  the  late  Senator 
Jackson  of  Washington.  He  and  I  came 
to  this  body  as  classmates  a  long,  long 
time  ago.  and  we  served  together  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  almost 
the  entire  time  we  have  been  here.  His 
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contributions  to  America  are  going  to 
be  sorely  missed.  _„,   t  a^ 

Now  Mr.  President,  in  general,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for   19»4. 
Under   this   administration,   we   have 
made  significant   progress  in  certain 
areas    of    the    Defense    Department 
which  needed  strengthening.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
during  all  of  the  conference  on  this 
year's  defense  bill.  As  a  result.  I  feel  a 
strong  obligation  to  state  opposition  to 
the  provision  in  the  conference  report 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  cannot  make  a  contract  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  second 
source  for  production  of  the  engme  for 
the  M-1  tank. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the  po- 
sition which  the  Senate  Armed  Serv^ 
ices  Committee,  and  indeed  the  entire 
Senate,  took  on  this  issue  was  QUite  m 
contrast  to  the  conference  report.  The 
Senate    Armed    Services    Committee 
report  encouraged  the  Army  to  contin- 
ue its  evaluation  of  the  feasibihty  of 
establishing     a     second     production 
source   for  the   AGT- 1500   M-1   tank 
engine.  We  suggested  that  in  addition 
to  expanding  the  engine  mobilization/ 
production    base,     that    the    second 
source    initiative    appeared    to    have 
merit  as  an  incentive  toward  future 
price  competition  and  as  a  basis  for 
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savings  when  compared  to  a  sole 
source  multiyear  contract  with  AVCO 
over  the  period  fiscal  year  1985-89. 

In  addition  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Sculley's  certification  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Under 
S^retary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Ambrose, 
and  the  Secretory  of  Defense  both  dis- 
cussed this  subject  with  the  press  at 
news  conferences.  Needless  to  say, 
both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  are 
firmly  opposed  to  what  appears  to  oe 
an  obvious  congressional  effort  to  pre- 
vent competition. 

As  a  result  of  my  concerns  over  this 
issue,  I  have  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to   provide  an  inde- 
pendent analysis  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  data  which  the  Army  used  m  ar- 
riving at  their  position  of  affordabil- 
ity.  Likewise.  I  have  asked  the  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense,  a   newly   created   independent 
agency,  to  provide  an  assessment  oi 
the    Army's    feasibility    analysis.    Al- 
though these  independent  assessments 
are  not  yet  available,  I  expect  to  re- 
ceive them  soon. 

Contrary  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
subject,  competition  almost  always 
drives  the  price  down.  Granted,  there 
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ably  true  that  second  sourcmg  was 
considered  because  of  the  earlier, 
poorer  performance  of  AVCO  in  deliv- 
ering engines  to  the  Army.  Even  if  we 
take  as  fact  the  indications  that  AVCU 
is  now  producing  engines  of  much 
better  quality  and  in  a  timely  fashion. 
I  stiU  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
look  at  the  competition  aspect  and  the 
potential  savings  to  the  Department  of 

the  Army.  ^.        _., 

Mr  President,  I  oppose  this  particu- 
lar provision  of  the  conference  report 
and,   at  the   appropriate   tune-prob- 
ably during  the  consideration  of  the 
appropriations    bill-I    will    offer    an 
amendment  to  change  this  and  wUl 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
support  the  original  Senate  position. 
That  is  the  only  way.  in  my  view,  that 
we  can  continue  to  urge  the  services  to 
improve    their    procurement    process 
and  to  provide  real  competition  m  the 
purchase  of  the  many  costly  weapons 
systems  in  the  defense  budget. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Honora- 
ble J  R.  Sculley,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Acquisition,  to  Repre- 
sentative Addabbo.  be  printed  m  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
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The  position  of  the^House^of  Repre^  ^^^tment  of  Defense  when  they  indi- 
cate an  intention  to  second  source  any 
weapons  system  or  part  of  a  weapons 
system.  But,  outright  prohibition  of 


sentotives,  on  the  other  hand   was  to 

prevent  the  Army  from  second  sourc- 

ine  the  M-1  tank  engine.  There  has 
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cleared  by  a  letter  forwarded  to  Mn    crous.  we  co        ^     ^^     encouraging 
ADDABBO,  the  chairman  of  the  Defense    fe^^  Slxo^^^  competition  in  the 
Subcommittee    on    Appropr  ations    in    "j^f^^^P^^  process  and  now  we  are 
the    House    of    Representatives.   This    procurement  p.^    ^^^    Konnine    their 
letter,    dated    August    10,    1983.    was 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment    and     firmly    established    the 
Army's  position  on  a  second  produc- 
tion source  for  the  M-1  tanks  engine. 
The  Army  Assistant  Secretary,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Addabbo.  spelled  out  the 
results  of  their  analysis  of  firm,  fixed 
price    offers    from     three    Potential 
second  source  contractors  for  1.170  en- 
gines. J. 

The  lowest  price  proposal,  including 
Government-furnished  equipment, 
provided  a  unit  price  in  fiscal  year 
1986  constant  dollars  which  was 
$10  000  per  engine  less  than  their  most 
recent  proposal  from  AVCO,  the  cur- 
rent engine  manufacturer.  The  Army 
judged  the  savings  available  by  award- 
ing a  second  source  contract  to  be  in 
excess  of  $300  million  considermg  the 


turning  around  and  banning  their 
effort  to  even  seriously  consider  a 
second  source.  We  have  not  even  pro- 
vided the  Army  an  incentive  to  pursue 
second  source  in  future  weapons  pro- 
curement but,  in  fact,  have  provided  a 

^  There* 'i^^  no  reason  that  Congress 
cannot  reverse  or  override  decisions  by 
any  of  the  military  departments 
should  they  decide  to  second  source  a 
particular  weapons  system  but,  in  my 
view,  we  do  a  serious  disservice  to  the 
taxpayers  by  not  even  letting  the 
Army  try  to  create  some  competition 
in  this  situation. 

Mr  President,  I  would  not  contend 
for  a  moment  that  the  Army  Jias  han^ 
died  this  situation  perfectly.  'There 
have  been  shortages  of  engines  at  var- 
ious times,  for  M-1  tanks  In  allproba- 
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Mr    GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  closing,  I  wish  to  second  what  the 
distinguished   Senator    from   Georgia 
has  said  in  warning  this  body  about 
the  almost  stupid  procedures  that  we 
have  to  proceed  under  now  with  the 
way  we  hold  appropriations  from  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  until  we  finally 
are  able  to  act  on  them  after  other 
committees  have  had  to  act  on  them 
and  then  go  to  conference  with  the 
House,  come  back  here  for  this  vote, 
and   then  have  the   matter   go   once 
again  to  two  different  committees,  nei- 
ther one  of  them  with  any  real  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  military  procure- 
ment or  militory  judgment.  And  i  say 
this  advisedly  and  without  disrespect 
to  these  committees.  i,    »v,„ 

But  to  have  to  go  through  the 
budget  process  and  then  to  have  to  go 
through  the  appropriations  process-l 
do  not  know  if  this  Chamber  realizes  it 
or  not  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
an  appropriations  bill  on  defense  here 
in  2  or  3  years-as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  indicated,  it  is  a  waste  of 
Ttoe  aSd  it  is  a  waste  of  effort.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  three  different  com- 
mittees consider  our  defense  spending 
and  what  we  need,  I  think  we  should 
seriously  consider  eliminating  two  of 
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of  over  7.000  tanks  during  its  antici-    not  we  are  even  k 
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that  a  young  man  like  this  has  decided 
to  go  back  to  Texas.  I  do  not  question 
his  judgment  in  leaving  the  body,  but 
going  back  to  Texas  causes  me  some 
concern.  [Laughter.] 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Washington.  D.C..  August  10.  1983. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Aodabbo. 
ChaiT-man,  Defense  Subcommittee.  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Army  recently 
completed  its  evaluation  of  establishing  a 
second  production  source  for  the  Ml  tanks 
AGT  1500  gas  turbine  engine.  This  letter 
provides  information  on  the  results  of  that 
analysis  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  year 
1983  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Report  97-943  which  requires  that  the 
Army  submit  engine  second  source  proposal 
data  to  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions committees. 

In  response  to  a  February.  1983  request 
for  proposal,  the  Army  received  firm-fixed- 
price  offers  in  June  1983  from  three  poten- 
tial second  source  contractors  for  1170  en- 
gines. The  resulu  of  our  analysis  of  these 
offers  indicate  that  establishing  an  engine 
second  source  is  affordable  and  cost  effec- 
tive. The  lowest  price  proposal,  including 
government  furnished  equipment,  equates 
to  a  unit  price  in  fiscal  year  1986  constant 
dollars  which  is  $10,000  per  engine  less  than 
the  most  recent  proposal  from  AVCO.  the 
current  engine  manufacturer. 

The  savings  generated  by  awarding  a 
second  source  contract  will  be  in  excess  of 
$300  million  considering  the  procurement  of 
about  4.000  life  cycle  spare  engines/equiva- 
lents beyond  fiscal  year  1989.  The  spare  en- 
gines will  be  used  to  support  the  7058  tank 
fleet  during  its  anticipated  20  year  life  span. 
The  low  offer  amounts  to  approximately 
$67  million  in  savings  when  compared  to  a 
sole  source  multi-year  contract  with  AVCO 
over  the  period  fiscal  year  1985-1989. 

While  there  is  a  requirement  to  adjust 
funding  in  specific  years,  no  net  additional 
funds  must  be  applied  to  the  Ml  tank  pro- 
gram to  support  engine  second  sourcing. 
The  Armys  fiscal  year  1985-89  POM  pro- 
gram for  the  Ml  has  not  been  increased  to 
accommodate  engine  second  sourcing. 

In  summary,  the  Army  has  determined 
that  establishing  a  second  production  source 
for  the  Ml  tank  engine  is  affordable,  cost 
competitive  and  in  the  best  interest  of  na- 
tional defense.  However,  based  on  the  re- 
sulu of  the  .Joint  Authorization  Conference, 
it  appears  now  that  the  Army  will  not  be 
able  to  award  a  second  source  contract. 
Sincerely. 

J.  R.  SCULLEY. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Research,  Development,  and  Acguisitionl. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  young  man  from 
Texas,  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  such  time  as  he  may  need. 
Would  15  minutes  be  appropriate? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Fifteen  minutes  would 
be  more  than  enough. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President. 


First,  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  our 
colleague  from  Arizona.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  in  his  comments  about  our 
friend— I  almost  said  our  departed  or 
late  friend  from  Texas,  but  I  will  not 
quite  go  that  far.  He  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  our  national  de- 
fense and  this  body  will  miss  him 
sorely. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Senator  Nunn,  for  his  generous 
statements  about  some  of  my  efforts— 
our  efforts,  I  should  say— with  regard 
to  the  creation  of  the  independent 
Office  of  Operational  Testing.  I  think 
that  this  reform  will  make  our  entire 
weapons  system  more  efficient. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  hold  down 
costs,  and  certainly  it  should  bring 
about  more  efficient  weapons— weap- 
ons that  work.  That  is  not  too  much  to 
ask. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
reluctance  that  has  been  alluded  to  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, implying  Pentagon  claims  that 
this  system  might  not  work,  might 
slow  down  the  procurement  process. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  to  try  something. 

I  am  very,  very  appreciative  of  the 
conferees  looking  at  this  matter  and 
accepting  basically  the  language  that 
we  adopted  in  the  Senate,  language 
that  was  authored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  myself,  and  several 
of  my  colleagues. 

Especially,  Mr.  President,  do  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  Senator  Nunn  in 
this  matter.  He  has  long  been  interest- 
ed in  this  matter,  and  his  support 
without  question  was  instrumental  in 
passage  of  this  section  and  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  conference  report  we  deal 
with  today. 

Mr.  President,  time,  circumstances, 
and  events  generally  control,  to  a 
great  degree,  legislation  that  we  con- 
sider on  this  floor.  This  debate  is  cer- 
tainly no  exception.  Time,  circum- 
stances, and  events  of  the  past  12  days 
present  us  with  deep  sorrow  with 
regard  to  what  I  call  the  savage  massa- 
cre of  the  passengers  of  an  unarmed 
Korean  airliner,  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  also  presents  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
irony  that  we  have  at  this  moment  in 
this  body,  the  responsibility  of  author- 
izing the  largest  single  appropriation 
bill  for  defense  and  national  security 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  only  12 
days  after  that  international  tragedy. 

Mr.  President— and  this  may  be 
somewhat  personal— in  looking  over 
some  experiences  I  have  had  in  certain 
offices  and  positions  of  public  trust, 
being  a  State  legislator,  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, a  Governor,  and  now  a 
Member  of  this  very  distinguished 
body,  I  think  many  times  when  we  leg- 
islate in  a  period  of  deep  emotion, 
when  the  American  people  basically 
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are  angry  and  frustrated,  many  times, 
Mr.  President,  we  might  find  some 
wisdom  if  we  would  remember  that  we 
must  look  at  long-range  events  before 
us  as  well  as  events  immediately 
behind  us. 

I  think  it  is  ironic,  Mr.  President, 
that  today  with  this  particular  bill 
before  us,  this  Defense  Department 
conference  report,  that  we  are  basical- 
ly embarking  on  some  programs  that 
might  not  have  survived  the  test  of 
this  body  or  the  other  body  had  the 
vote  come  before,  rather  than  after, 
the  Korean  plane  disaster.  But  once 
again,  time,  circumstances,  and  events 
have  come  together  and  placed  us  here 
at  this  time  with  this  legislation 
before  us.  and  now  it  must  be  our  duty 
to  act  on  it  up  or  down. 

There  is  one  particular  area  that  I 
am  most  concerned  with  that  the  con- 
ferees sent  to  this  body,  and  that  is 
the  issue  of  our  once  again  embarking 
into  the  production  stages  of  chemical 
weapons,  commonly  known  as  nerve 
gas. 

I  think  my  colleagues  have  known 
my  long  opposition  to  the  production 
of  nerve  gas.  doing  away  with  a  13- 
year  moratorium  against  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  weapons,  totally  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  the  decisions  of  sever- 
al Presidents  and  on  several  votes  rela- 
tive to  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons. 

I  oppose  chemical  warfare,  and  I  will 
oppose  it  tomorrow  as  I  oppose  it 
today  for  several  very  simple  reasons: 
I  do  believe  that  we  have  an  ade- 
quate supply.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
that  supply  is  more  than  adequate  to 
kill  every  man,  woman  and  child  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth  50  times  over. 

I  do  not  believe  that  supply  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  extent  that  it  renders 
as  helpless  to  defend  ourselves  or  to 
wage  successful  chemical  warfare  in  a 
battlefield  situation. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  chemi- 
cal weapons  production  because  I  feel 
that  it  will  do  nothing  to  enhance  the 
possibility  of  finding  agreements  with 
the  Soviets  or  any  other  country 
which  might  be  tempted  to  engage  in 
chemical  warfare,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion and,  I  think,  in  the  opinion  of 
America,  is  the  most  repugnant  of  all 
acts  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  chemical 
weapons  and  their  production  because 
we  find  no  country  today  that  has 
come  forward  and  said  that  it  would 
be  willing  to  store  this  new  supply, 
called  binary  on  its  soil. 

That  is  very  understandable  because 
when  this  supply  is  stored  any  place  in 
the  world,  that  particular  land,  that 
particular  soil,  becomes  an  immediate 
target  and  becomes  immediately  vul- 
nerable to  the  horrible  effects  that 
could  be  visited  upon  the  citizens  of 
that    area,    the    civilian    population 
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which  would  be  unprotected  and  un- 
prepared, -t  ■„  ^„ 
Mr  President,  in  general,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  nerve  gas  does  not  neces- 
sarily kill  soldiers.  Soldiers  will  be 
equipped  with  nerve  gas  suits  and  pro- 
tective gear;  however,  nerve  gas  can 
wipe  out  millions  and  millions  of  un- 
armed civilians.  I  hope  our  soldiers 
will  be  protected,  but  today  we  have 
no  adequate  protection  for  the  civihan 

population.  ^^    ■.     ^    ♦>,„* 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  issue  of  chemical  warfare  and  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons  will 
not  become  our  monument  to  the  2by 
dead  people  of  the  Korean  Air  Line 

tr&Kcdv 

I  too  Mr.  President,  look  at  what 
we' are  doing  in  this  particular  confer- 
ence report  with  the  MX  missile,  with 
the  B-1  bomber,  with  chemical  weap- 
ons and  perhaps  other  new  embarka- 
tions in  the  area  of  defense.  I  am  just 
hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  slipping  very  quickly 
into  a  philosophy  which  proclaims  to 
build  more  and  more  of  everything  m 
order  that  we  might  eventually  have 
less  I  hope  that  is  not  our  posture. 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  in  politics 
a  good  while,  and  I  consider  myself 
somewhat   pragmatic.    I   know   today 
that  if  I  went  back  to  July  13,  my  vote 
would  be  unchanged.  As  the  President 
will  recall,  on  that  particular  day  we 
had  the  vote  in  this  body  on  the  pro- 
duction or  nonproduction  of  chemical 
weapons  in  our  country. 
That  vote  was  tied  49  to  49. 
The  Vice  President.  Mr.  Bush,  broke 
that  tie,  making  it  50  to  49.  The  House 
of  Representatives  had  defeated  the 
idea  of  the  production  of  nerve  gas  by 
some  15  votes.  Therefore,  we  find  our- 
selves today  once  again  in  a  position  ol 
irony  because  we  find  that  in  neither 
body  have  we  found  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  or  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  supporting  the  idea 
that  we  should  once  again  proceed  to 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons, 
and  yet  production  is  authorized  in 
this  conference  report.  And  in  a  few 
hours,  or  perhaps  a  few  moments,  we 
will  vote  up  or  down  on  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  we  will  see  that  our 
country   is   committing   itself   to   the 
production  of  chemical  weapons. 

There  is  one  final  opportunity.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  and  other  Senators 
who  feel  as  I  do  will  avail  ourselves  of, 
and  that  is  not  in  the  authorization 
process,  which  we  conclude  today,  but 
is  the  appropriations  process.  When 
we   try   to   act  with  some   degree  of 
wisdom,   commonsense.    and   what   is 
truly  in  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try and  this  world,  once  again  I  will 
propose,  at  the  proper  time  and  the 
proper   place,    to   strike   the   moneys 
committed  in  this  conference  report 
today  to  the  production  of  nerve  gas. 

Mr    President.  I  have  taken  a  few 
moments  to  share  some  of  my  feelings 


about  this  conference  report.  I  wish 
that  we  had  waited  a  week  or  two.  or 
perhaps  even  three,  before  taking  it 
up  but  I  am  not  going  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues today  to  once  again  take  a 
vote  at  this  very  emotional  time  on 
the  issue  of  nerve  gas  production. 
That  time  will  come  later,  perhaps  at 
a  time  when  we  can  see  things  more 
clearly  and  when  our  perspective  is 
somewhat  better. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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mize  our  national  security  through  the 
wisest  use  of  our  limited  resources. 

When  the  defense  authorization  was 
before  the  Senate  in  July,  I  opposed 
the  bill  because  it  allocated  billions  to 
wasteful,  inefficient,  and  destabilizing 
weapons  systems  such  as  the  B-1  and 
the  MX.  The  bill  was  also  the  product 
of  blatant  budgetary  manipulation. 
These  flaws  fatally  infected  the 
Senate  bill,  and  were  not  remedied  in 
conference. 

The  story  of  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man's statistical  trickery  is  familiar  to 
most  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  will  not 
repeat  it  here. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  was  appalled 
by  this  budgetary  flim-flam.  I  regard 
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Mr  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  on  the  floor.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  how  much  time 
he  would  like? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  expect  to 
use  more   than   15   minutes,   perhaps 

less 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Senator  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson, 
who  died  suddenly  and  tragically  last 
week    I  will  take  the  opportunity  to 


bad  budgetary  policy,  and  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fundamentally  short- 
sighted to  cut  from  readiness,  man- 
power, and  tactical  warfare  programs 
in  order  to  preserve  wasteful  and  de- 
stabilizing strategic  and  naval  pro- 
grams. , 

I  reject  the  notion  that  simply 
spending  more  will  lead  to  greater  na- 
tional security.  The  MX  missile  is  the 
product  of  such  thinking.  Touted  as 
the  answer  to  the  "window  of  vulner- 
ability," this  multibillion-dollar 
multiwarhead  nuclear  weapon  is  less 
survivable  than  the  Minuteman  it  is 
designed  to  replace  and  its  deployment 
will  further  escalate  the  arms  race 
with  no  increase  in  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  believe  in  maintaining  a  strate- 


week.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  tu    ";' '  ^^  j^- t^iad  that  includes  a  sur 
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tributions  both  to  this  body  and  to  our 
Nation,  but  I  think  as  has  been  appro- 
priately pointed  out  earlier  in  this 
debate,  no  discussion  of  national  secu- 
rity items  or  defense  issues,  particular- 
ly on  this  defense  authorization,  would 
be  complete  without  recognizing  Sena- 
tor Jackson's  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion to  this  body  and  to  our  Nation.  I 
will  welcome  the  chance  to  elaborate 
on  this  tomorrow  during  the  time  that 
has  been  designated  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  . 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  chair- 
man of  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
(Mr  Tower),  who  has  announced  his 
decision  to  retire.  He  certainly  will  be 
missed  in  this  body.  Although  Senator 
Tower  and  I  have  seen  a  number  oi 
major  issues  from  different  perspec- 
tives I  have  a  real  abiding  respect  for 
his  capabilities  and  expertise  on  na- 
tional defense  and  his  commitment  to 
the  Nation's  interests.  Our  debates  on 
the  floor  will  be  less  spirited  less 
lively  because  of  his  retiring.  We  will 
-  have  lost  one  of  our  best  sources  of  in- 
formation and  insight  about  national 

security  policy.  „*„„tiv 

Mr  President,  I  am  reluctantly 
voting  against  the  1984  Defense  Au- 
thorization Conference  Report.  -This 
bill  does  not  meet  the  most  basic  test 
of  any  defense  authorization— to  maxi- 


vivable  land-based  leg-not  one  that  is 
obsolete  before  it  is  even  built. 

When  the  Congress  agreed  to  au- 
thorize the  MX,  President  Reagan  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  alter  his  nego- 
tiating position  in  the  STAR-T  talks. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
more  than  a  bland  assurance  of  the 
President's  good  faith  in  arms  control. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  promise  action  in 
return  for  congressional  approval  of 
MX  but  the  proof  must  come  at  the 
bargaining  table.  The  Congress  ought 
to  be  skeptical  of  such  promises,  given 
the  President's  opposition  to  every 
arms  control  agreement  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  past  20  years.  . 

I  also  strongly  object  to  the  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill  of  funding  for  the  de- 
velopment  and   production   of   lethal 
chemical  binary  weapons.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  last  three  administra- 
tions, both  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic   to  oppose  the  production  of  new 
chemical  weapons,  and  now  is  no  time 
to  reverse  that  policy.  A  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  rejected 
the   Reagan   administration's  request 
to  build  new  weapons  and  voted  in- 
stead to  support  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  to  elimi- 
nate chemical  weapons  from  the  arse- 
nals of  the  superpowers.  I  regret  the 
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conferees  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  halt  a  senseless  and 
dangerous  continuation  of  the  chemi- 
cal arms  race.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  has  reviewed 
that  for  the  record  in  a  very  persua- 
sive way. 

I  support  a  national  defense  that  is 
second  to  none.  I  also  support  real 
growth  in  the  defense  budget.  But  real 
growth  in  defense  must  address  real 
problems  in  our  defense  posture.  We 
must  also  consider  other  urgent  na- 
tional needs,  including  importance  of 
reducing  the  massive  Federal  deficit. 

We  can,  as  a  Nation,  fashion  an  ef- 
fective defense  at  an  affordable  cost. 
There  is  no  more  important  responsi- 
bility before  us.  But  this  task  requires 
that  we  reorder  our  defense  priorities 
and  reexamine  what  is  militarily  nec- 
essary and  effective— a  task  which  this 
conference  report  fails  to  do. 

I  want  to  mention  at  this  point  one 
or  two  issues  that  were  debated  previ- 
ously. 

The  Senate  has  addressed  the  issue 
of  binary  nerve  gas,  but  I  believe  that 
this  issue  will  not  be  resolved  by  this 
defense  authorization  legislation  but 
will  continue  to  be  before  this  body  in 
the  weeks  and  months  to  come.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  again  for  his  excellent 
presentation  during  the  formal  consid- 
eration of  the  defense  authorization. 
In  addition,  the  help  and  assistance  he 
gave  to  those  of  us  who  were  conferees 
was  greatly  appreciated. 

At  this  point,  I  also  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  consideration  that  was  given 
to  those  who  had  supported  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  We 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who,  al- 
though he  did  not  support  our  posi- 
tion, was  instrumental  in  permitting 
those  of  us  who  had  a  differing  posi- 
tion to  have  a  discussion  and  a  debate 
in  the  conference  and  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  in  the  conference. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  want  to 
draw  attention  not  only  to  his  courte- 
sy, but  also  to  his  consideration  of  the 
views  of  those  with  whom  he  might 
differ:  but,  in  the  proud  tradition  of 
this  institution,  he  was  willing  to 
assure  that  those  views  were  going  to 
be  given  a  fair  consideration  and  a 
vote. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  much  time. 
The  Senator  has  covered  these  items. 
There  are  three  or  four  issues  which  I 
think  are  basic  to  the  whole  debate  on 
the  binary  gas  issue,  and  I  should  like 
to  address  these  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  first  is  the  issue  of  the  current 
stockpile.  I  know  he  has  addressed 
that  issue  in  the  past.  Arguments  have 
been  made  that  the  existing  weapons 
are  outmoded  and  dangerous,  prone  to 
leakage.  The  question  has  been  asked 


whether,  on  safety  grounds,  we  really 
need  to  replace  our  existing  stockpile. 
Those  arguments  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  conference;  and  as  we  ad- 
dress this  final  conference  report,  we 
should  address  them  briefly  this  after- 
noon. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  I  consider  to  be  the  foremost 
expert  in  this  body  on  this  issue— he 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this, 
and  the  record  of  this  body  over  a 
period  of  years  would  indicate  that— if 
he  will  respond. 
(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
raising  these  concerns. 

I  really  get  to  where  I  start  worrying 
a  great  deal  about  myself— I  have  men- 
tioned this  to  my  colleague— because  I 
am  afraid  I  am  becoming  an  authority 
on  only  one  subject— nerve  gas.  People 
walk  up  and  start  to  talk  about  nerve 
gas,  and  it  weighs  heavily  on  me  after 
a  while.  I  am  concerned  about  it  and  I 
think  the  Senator  has  raised  some  per- 
tinent points. 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  our  stockpile, 
we  have  done  extensive  research  on 
this  question.  We  have  looked  at  the 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  for  example.  The  reports  from 
the  GAO,  dating  back  as  far  as  3  or  4 
years  ago,  relative  to  the  existing 
stockpile,  indicate  to  me,  at  least,  that 
that  stockpile  is  adequate  and  that  the 
leakers,  as  they  call  them,  are  very 
few.  considering  the  massive  number 
of  artillery  shells  that  are  now  filled 
with  the  lethal  nerve  gas. 

Second,  we  have  taken  testimony  on 
several  occasions  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  as  individual  Sen- 
ators, listening  to  Dr.  Matthew  Mesel- 
son,  of  Harvard  University,  having  dis- 
cussions with  him  and  reading  papers 
he  has  written.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  this  field, 
and  I  think  he  is  without  peer  in  this 
whole  area. 

We  have  looked  at  various  other 
studies  and  reports  and  findings  by 
groups  to  which  we  would  certainly 
give  great  credibility  that  our  stock- 
pile is  adequate,  has  not  deteriorated, 
is  ready  for  active  use,  and  could  be 
called  upon  in  a  very  quick  time  in  the 
event  it  were  needed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Another  issue 
raised  in  the  conference  is  that  binary 
munitions  are  safer  than  the  present 
unitary  chemical  weapons.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
accept  that  argument. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  must  say  that  I  know 
what  the  Senator's  question  is,  and  I 
know  where  he  is  coming  from.  I  must 
ray  that  in  my  opinion— and  it  is  a  lay- 
man's opinion— the  transportation 
itself,  the  movement  from  one  place  to 
the  other,  of  this  form  of  binary  nerve 
gas  might  be  safer  than  the  system  we 
have  now. 
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The  downside  of  this  whole  argu- 
ment on  the  issue  of  transportation 
and  of  safety  is  that  it  may  become  so 
safe  that  it  could  be  utilized  in  many 
conditions  and  many  envirorunents.  In 
the  end,  we  would  be  more  likely  to 
witness  the  utilization  of  binary  nerve 
gas  by  Third  World  countries,  and  so 
forth. 

So  I  think  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
safety  might  be  a  blessing  and  in  some 
it  might  really  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing  in  the  long  run. 

Of  course,  the  two  nonlethal  ele- 
ments combining  to  make  a  lethal  ele- 
ment is  the  whole  structuring  process 
that  distinguishes  the  new  binary  pro- 
duction proposal  from  the  existing 
supply  of  nerve  gas. 

In  some  respects  it  could  be  safer, 
but  the  safety  itself  may  mean  that  it 
would  be  more  accessible  to  far  too 
many  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  followed  not  only  the 
chemical  issue  but  the  whole  range  of 
different  issues  on  arms  reductions 
and  the  past  agreements,  both  those 
which  have  been  ratified  and  those 
which  have  been  at  least  debated  and 
discussed,  and  perhaps  not  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  Therefore,  let  me  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague,  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  believe  that 
the  action  that  is  included  in  the  con- 
ference report  about  committing  this 
Nation  to  renewed  production  of 
chemical  weapons  is  going  to  be  an  im- 
portant bargaining  chip  for  the  United 
States  in  its  negotiations  on  arms  limi- 
tations with  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  past  that  from  his 
own  understanding  and  awareness  of 
the  nature  of  the  negotiations  that 
would  suggest  or  recommend  to  him  or 
to  this  body  that  such  a  bargaining 
chip  will  be  created  and  that  it  will  en- 
hance our  ability  to  really  slow  or  halt 
the  arms  race? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  To  answer  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  I  would 
say  that  I  think  that  this  would  deter 
any  immediate  hopes  for  an  improved 
bargaining  position  because  it  would 
once  again  indicate  that  we  are  revers- 
ing a  policy  of  13  years  and  going  back 
into  the  production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

I  also  believe  that,  in  going  back  into 
production  of  this  particular  type  of 
lethal,  and  I  must  say  repugnant,  type 
of  weapon,  I  do  think  that  we  are 
sending  a  signal  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  once  again  we  are  falling 
into  a  trap  and  accepting  the  danger- 
ous argument  that  we  ought  to 
produce  more  and  more  so  that  we  can 
eventually  have  less.  Somehow  or 
other  maybe  one  of  my  colleagues  can 
convince  me  that  that  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  but  at  this  point  I  am  not 
convinced,  especially  when  we  have 
such  an  enormous  stockpile  which  is 
ready  and  available  for  use.  For  us  to 
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simply  add  to  that  stockpile  makes  no 
economic  sense.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
$4  to  $6  billion  program  before  we 
know  it.  and  we  are  just  duplicating  a 
stockpile  that  we  already  have. 

If  I  might.  I  wish  to  add  one  thing 
relative  to  the  safety  features  of  this 
production    of    binary    and   chemical 

The    Senator   posed    that    question 
very  succinctly  a  moment  ago,  and  m 
answer  to  that  question   I   failed  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  $116  million  in  this  de- 
fense   authorization    report    goes    to 
what  is  known  as  the  Big  Eye  bomb. 
The  Big  Eye  bomb  was  built  originally, 
if   I   am  not  mistaken,   for  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  utilize.  The  Big  Eye  bomb  is  a 
bomb  that  will  utilize  the  binary  con- 
cept.  Third,   it   is   a   bomb   that   has 
failed  in  several  of  its  tests,  exploding 
prematurely  in  at  least  one  and  Per- 
haps more  of  its  tests.  For  that  reason 
I  think  that  the  safety  features  of  the 
binary  system  are  less  compelling. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  welcome  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
about  the  Big  Eye  bomb. 

Finally.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is 
not  troubled  as  I  am.  that,  after  t»ie 
House   of  Representatives  effectively 
dismissed  the  arguments  of  the  Presi- 
dent   on    this    issue,    and    after    the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  sided  with 
the    President    only    after    the    Vice 
President  voted   to  break  the   tie,   a 
better  compromise  might  have  been 
realized.  One  House  voted  to  eliminate 
new  chemical  weapons  production,  and 
the  other  body  essentially  tied  on  it 
and  then  the  conference  itself  came 
back  with  a  recommendation  for  luii 

T  am  just  wondering,   as  someone 
who  has  been  in  this  body  and  has 
been  in  conferences  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  whether  the  Senator  is  not 
troubled  as  I  and  I  know  other  mem- 
bers of  this  conference  are  that  we  d  d 
not  really  respond  to  what  I  would 
consider  to  be   our  obligations.   One 
such  obligation  is  to  find  a  truly  re- 
sponsible,   reasonable,    and    rational 
compromise  between  positions  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  majority 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  also  by  at  least  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  a  tie  vote  by  the 
voting  Members  of  the  Senate,  broken 
by  the  vote  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  PRYOR.  Let  me  answer  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  by  saying, 
if  a  ninth  grade  civic  student  asked 
this  Senator,  can  Congress  pass  a  piece 
of  legislation  without  a  majority  of  its 
Members  supporting  that  legislation 
or   that   amendment   or   that   bill,    i 

would  say  no. 

But  what  we  have  here  is  to  the  con- 
trary The  House  of  Representatives 
defeated  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons.  The  Senate  tied.  The  Vice 
President  broke  the  tie.  on  July  U. 


1983   I  believe.  It  went  to  the  confer 
ence    The   conferees    put    it    m    the 
report,  and  now  it  is  before  us  today 
without  a  majority  of  Congress  itself 
supporting  it. 

Possibly  some  researcher  or  some  po- 
litical scientist  could  tell  us  whether 
or  not  that  has  established  a  new 
precedent,  whether  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  Congress  before.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  precedent  for  it.  I  am  not 
demeaning  or  criticizing  the  conferees 
in  any  way.  I  am  saying  that  there  is  a 
little  strange  quirk  in  our  system 
today  that  I  think  certain  y  needs  to 
be  looked  at  because  it  could  establish 
for  the  future  very  dangerous  prece- 

\lr   KENNEDY.  Finally,  let  me  ask 
the  following  question  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  and  I  think  also  for 
millions  of  American  people:  Is  it  tne 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas to  continue  this  battle  m  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  to  continue 
to  give  Members  of  this  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  on 
this  issue  and  to  continue  to  attempt 
to  educate  the  American  People  about 
the  real  facts  on  this  issue?  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  continue  that  battle  that  he  has 
waged  so  effectively  over  the  period  of 
these  recent  years?  . 

Mr  PRYOR.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind  and  generous.  The  answer  is  yes: 
I  do  plan  to.  I  plan  at  the  proper  time 
and  the  proper  place  to  give  our  col- 
leagues another  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  issue  of  chem- 
ical weapons  and  their  production-on 
the  appropriations  bill. 

I  hope  that  by  the  time  we  will  again 
be  considering  this  issue  it  will  be  in  a 
time  when  we  will  be  legislating  not  in 
a  period  of  great  turmoil  or  great  crisis 
but  when  we  can  objectively  look  at 
the  long-range  implications  of  our  de- 
cision. When  that  occurs,  I  have 
enough  hope  in  our  system  to  believe 
that  we  will  make  a  decision  based 
upon  commonsense  and  wisdom. 

I  thank  the  very  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  posing 
these  questions  and  for  being  so 
deeply  committed  to  preventing  the 
production  of  lethal  chemical  agents 
and  for  the  leadership  he  has  demon- 
strated at  every  turn.  ^  o„„afr>r 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  . 
I  will  look  forward  to  working  with 
him   on   this   issue   in  the   days  and 

months  ahead.  .         „ir.«ritv 

I  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  if  there  is  any  time  re- 
maining. I  yield  it  back. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  i 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 

^The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  California  is  recogni^d. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  indulge  in 
some  personal  observations.  The  pend- 
ing business  before  us  is  the  corifer- 
ence  report.  It  may  not  be  amended.  It 
may  only  be  praised  or  disagreed  with, 
but  it  provides  the  opportumty  for 
someone  who  has  experienced  his  first 
conference  to  render  some  judgments 
based  upon  that  vast  experience,  and  I 
must  say  the  experience  was  one  that 
left  me  optimistic. 

This  recess  has  been  a  period  that 
brought  sad  news.  First,  of  course,  the 
death  of  our  respected  and  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  Jackson.  Tomorrow 
is  the  appointed  time  for  placmg  m 
the   Record   comments   about   Scoop 
Jackson,  but  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  discuss  this  measure  without  taking 
note  of  the  enormous  contribution  he 
made  not  just  to  this  report  and  to 
this  legislation  but  throughout  his  30- 
year  career  in  the  Senate  and  his  44- 
year  career  in  the  Congress.  But  suf- 
fice it  to  say  for  the  moment  that 
Henry  Jackson  was  a  great  U.S.  Sena- 
tor a  true  defense  expert  and,  at  least 
as  important,  one  who  exercised  his 
expertise  and  considerable  experience 
in  truly  bipartisan  fashion. 

Born  of  conviction  that  the  democ- 
racy he  understood  and  loved  had  as 
its  first  duty  survival,  the  understand- 
ing underlying  that  as  a  corollary  was 
that  the  most  destabilizing  flaw  that 
could  beset  that  democracy  was  weak- 

n6ss 

Tlie  legislation  that  we  will  vote  on 
in  a  few  moments  does  not  spend  as 
much    for    defense    as    I    believe    we 
should,  but  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  a 
remarkable  price  of  legislation.  The 
comments  that  have  preceded  mine  in- 
dicate that  men  and  women  of  good 
faith  and  real  conviction  are  almost 
bound  to  differ.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents, as  do  all  conference  reports,  an 
exercise  at  compromise.  It  has  been  a 
successful  effort,  and  while  it  does  not 
in  my  view  spend  enough  of  our  treas- 
ure   to    see    that   we    remain    strong 
enough  to  achieve  peace  for  ourselves 
in  our  lives,  it  is  nonetheless  a  remark- 
able testimonial  to  two  men  in  particu- 
lar   I  have  mentioned  Senator  Jack- 
son, I  have  spoken  of  the  truly  re- 
markable  bipartisan   exercise   of   his 
natural  assets,  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence he  brought  to  this  floor. 

But  as  Scoop  Jackson  I  think  would 
be  the  first  to  concede  the  primary 
duty  falls  upon  the  Senator  who  man- 
ages this  legislation.  I  see  in  the  distin- 
guished manager  for  the  minority,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  someone  whom 
I  think  will  wear  the  mantle  of  a  suc- 
cessor of  Scoop  Jackson  in  bipartisan- 
ship   and  I  think  he  would  agree,  as 
would  Senator  Jackson,  that  this  legis- 
lation will  reach  through  it  because  of 
the  bulldog,  Churchillian  tenacity  of 
the  manager,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
who      through    late     hours     m    the 
evening,  at  great  cost  to  his  own  per- 
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sonal  energy,  has  I  think  conducted  a 
rather  remarkable  exercise.  I  knew 
him  by  reputation  before  I  was  privi- 
leged to  come  to  this  Chamber.  I  had 
an  affection  based  upon  that  reputa- 
tion, and  the  respect  which  he  had 
earned  is  deserved,  having  experienced 
my  first  conference,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  think  he  is  due  all  that  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

So  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
give  my  thanks;  to  the  manager  of  the 
legislation  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  I  give  my  thanks,  and  a 
highly  deserved  "well  done." 

I  think  this  legislation  will  do  much 
to  honor  and  memorialize  the  tradi- 
tions of  Scoop  Jackson,  who  believed 
in  a  strong  America.  This  legislation 
win  achieve  safety  for  us  in  a  time 
when  recent  events  have  indicated  the 
need  for  strength  if  we  are  to  in  fact 
allow  our  democracy  to  survive. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  these  few  moments.  My  congratu- 
lations, in  particular,  to  the  manager, 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  It  is  my  understanding  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
would  like  to  make  some  remarks.  I 
know  of  nobody  else  who  wants  to 
speak  on  the  measure,  so  I  would 
advise  my  colleagues  that  we  could 
come  to  a  vote  very  shortly  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  Senator  from  Texas'  hopes  and  as- 
pirations about  an  early  vote.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Senator 
Metzenbaum)  is  on  his  way.  He  would 
like  to  speak,  so  while  we  are  awaiting 
his  arrival,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  time  consumed  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  how 
much  time  he  would  desire? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Very  little.  I 
just  intend  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  such  time  as 
he  may  need. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  addressing  themselves  to 
the  issue  in  conference  having  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  leasing. 


As  this  body  knows.  I  have  raised 
this  issue,  the  matter  was  included  in 
the  bill  after  considerable  debate,  and 
then  went  to  conference. 

In  the  conference  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, for  seeing  to  it  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  language  remained  in 
the  bill,  and  I  rise  for  that  purpose. 

But  I  rise  for  an  additional  purpose, 
and  that  is  it  is  my  understanding  that 
as  the  measure  left  here  there  was  a 
cutoff  date  with  respect  to  military 
leases  that  was  changed  from  June  14 
to  December  1.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  the  language  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  to 
notify  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
such  leases  made  between  June  14  and 
December  1. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  lan- 
guage itself  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
notification  can  be  made  after  the 
lease  has  been  completed,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  position  of  the  conferees 
and  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  notification  is  actually  to  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  lease  being  exe- 
cuted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  to  respond,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  conferees  that  the  DOD 
should  report  prior  to  entering  into 
such  contract.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that  the  DOD  could 
take  advantage  of  this  for  any  new 
program.  The  House  insisted  on  this 
date  because  they  believed  it  would 
take  that  much  time  for  DOD  to 
comply  with  the  requirements. 

But  it  is  our  intention  that  if  there 
is  any  such  contract  that  they  intend 
to  enter  into  they  should  notify  us 
prior  to  entering  into  that  contract.  It 
is  our  understanding  there  will  be  no 
such  contract. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  both  for  his  actions  in  han- 
dling this  matter  in  conference  as  well 
as  for  his  seeing  to  it  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  notified  in  advance  of  any 
leases.  As  I  understand  his  response, 
at  the  moment  he  does  not  anticipate 
any  leases  will  actually  be  entered  into 
between  January  14  and  December  1. 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  time  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  unless  some  other  Senator 
wants  to  be  heard.  I  know  of  no  other 
Senator  desiring  to  be  heard.  I  yield 
back  all  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
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ence  report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  I  have  already  voted 
"aye."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattield)  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83. 
nays  8.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  244  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

DAmato 

DeConelni 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Evans 


HoUings 
Kennedy 
Leahy 


YEAS-«3 

Exon 

Pord 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

HeHin 

Heinz  _, 

Helms 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NAYS-8 
Levin 

Metzenbaum 
Pell 


Murkowski 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

RIegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sar  banes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Proxmire 
Tsongas 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-1 
Inouye,  for 


NOT  VOTING— 8 
Biden  Glenn 

Cranston  Hart 

Danforth  Hatfield 


Long 
Weicker 


to 


So  the  conference  report  was  agrreed 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
again  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend two  Senators  especially  for  their 
excellent  handling  of  an  important 
and  difficult  matter.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  managers  of  this  conference 
report.  Senators  Tower  and  Nunn. 

It  is  a  big  report.  It  is  important  and 
controversial.  We  did  the  conference 
report  in  less  than  2  hours.  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to   both   managers.    Senators   Tower 
and  Nunn  and.  of  course,  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  unfailing  cooperation 
in  moving  the  necessary  business  of 
the  Senate. 
(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   am 
told  that  there  is  one  housekeeping 
detail  that  might  be  attended  to  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  other  body,  in  send- 
ing the  defense  authorization  bUl  to 
conference,    inadvertently    failed    to 
amend  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  propose  now  to 
amend  the  title  of  the  bill  in  the  form 
that  I  submit  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
appropriate   reason   for   objecting   to 
the  request. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 

leader. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  title  of  the  bill  S.  675  be 
amended  in  the  form  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ^     ^„^^ 

The  title  of  the  bill  (S.  675),  as 
amended,  reads  as  follows: 

■An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strenghts  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civU  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purpose.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  for  the  record,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  directly  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  this  measure,  that 
apparently  when  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  the  title  reflected  that  it 
also   included   MilCon   appropriations 
and  DOE  appropriation  matters  which 
were  removed  from  the  bill  before  it 
was    finally    adopted.    This    change 
simply  reflects  an  amendment  to  the 
title  to  show  that  those  two  items  are 
no  longer  in  the  bill. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  today  in  favor  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization conference  report  as  an  act 
of  support  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee in  a  time  of  great  international 
difficulty.  This  bill,  of  course,  author- 
izes funds  for  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile  in  Minuteman  silos.  I  op- 
posed the  bill  on  these  grounds  when 
it  was   first  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  and  now  the 
Senate-House  Conference  have  decid- 
ed otherwise.  My  vote,  today,  could 
not  change  that  outcome.  I  remain, 
however,   utterly  opposed   to  what  I 
deem  to  be  a  senseless,  and  wildly  dan- 
gerous decision.  I  would  ask  colleagues 
to  consider  how  much  greater  would 
the  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  brutal  Soviet  destruction  of 
KAL  flight  007  if  both  sides  had  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  deployed 
in  a  launch-on-waming  mode.  I  will 
continue    my    opposition    when    the 
matter     reaches     the     appropriation 
stage.  I  will  continue  until  that  day— if 
it  comes— when  the  missiles  are  low- 
ered into  those  silos.  For  the  moment, 
however.  I  think  it  best  to  support  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
reluctantly  voted  against  this  confer- 
ence report  on  the  fiscal  1984  Defense 
Authorization  Act  because  I  think  it 
underfunds  needed   improvements  to 
our  conventional  forces  while  overem- 
phasizing the   development  and  pro- 
curement of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
which  are  not  necessary  for  our  securi- 
ty- 

This  conference  report  does  repre- 
sent some  improvement  over  the 
Senate  version  of  the  fiscal  1984  de- 
fense authorization,  which  robbed  our 
conventional  forces  even  more  than 
the  House  bill  to  fund  redundant  stra- 
tegic nuclear  programs.  Unfortunate- 
ly those  improvements  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  basic  deficien- 
cies in  Congress  latest  efforts  to  strike 
a  proper  balance  in  allocating  our 
scarce  defense  dollars. 

This  conference  report  does  not  yet 
represent  such  a  proper  balance. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  conference 
report  includes  increased  funding  for 
several  Army  programs  which  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  reduced  un- 
wisely. The  authorization  of  120  addi- 
tional M-1  main  batt.le  tanks,  153 
more  Patriot  air  defense  missiles,  80 
more  command  post  vehicles.  66  more 
field  artillery  ammunition  support  ve- 
hicles and  16  more  advanced  attack 
helicopters  are  prudent,  cost-effective 
increases. 

The  conference  report  also  restores 
some  of  the  funding  cut  by  the  Senate 
in  the  combat  readiness  accounts  that 
are  part  of  the  other  procurement  pro- 
grams for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Fur- 
thermore it  authorizes  10  C-130H  tac- 
tical airlift  aircraft  not  originally  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Having  outlined  these  improve- 
ments, however,  I  am  saddened  that 
their  inclusion  carmot  overcome  the 


basic  faults  of  this  bill.  These  deficien- 
cies do  not  contribute  to  maintaining 
and  improving  America's  military  ca- 
pabilities; instead  they  weaken  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  by  diverting 
our  resources  away  from  more  mili- 
tarily cost-effective  investments. 

In  the  strategic  arena,  two  programs 
which  do  not  adequately  help  us  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  deterrent  to 
nuclear  war  and  diplomatic  black- 
mail—the MX  missile  system  and  the 
B-IB  bomber— are  authorized.  The 
MX  missile,  to  be  deployed  in  a  non- 
survivable  basing  mode  contrary  to  re- 
peated congressional  and  executive 
branch  statements  in  the  past,  is  a 
particularly  dangerous  waste  of  our 
defense  resources. 

The  B-IB  bomber  simply  cannot 
compare  with  the  advanced  technolo- 
gy, or  Stealth,  bomber  in  terms  of 
long-term  survivability  and  military 
effectiveness  against  the  improving 
Soviet  air  defenses.  Because  of  these 
deficiencies,  the  B-IB  also  is  an  unnec- 
essary and  unwise  program. 

Deployment  of  MX  means  we  are 
asking  the  taxpayers  to  pay  $22  billion 
for  10  to  70  surviving  warheads,  which 
is  an  absurd  cost  for  such  a  minimal 
gain  in  retaliatory  and  deterrent  capa- 
bility. The  B-IB  will  cost  about  $40 
billion  for  100  bombers  whose  surviv- 
ability is  questionable  shortly  after  it 
is  deployed  fully. 

Finally,  this  conference  report  au- 
thorizes production  of  components  for 
a  new  generation  of  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons, the  binary  artillery  shells.  This 
production  is  militarily  unjustified  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  our  own 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  money 
for  it  could  be  better  spent  to  further 
improve  our  chemical  warfare  de- 
fp  rises 

Proceeding  now  with  binary  produc- 
tion also  plays  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine  and 
hands  the  Soviets  a  public  relations 
victory.  Not  only  could  this  further 
interfere  with  the  willingness  of  some 
of  our  allies  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  on  other  politically  sen- 
sitive and  important  defense  pro- 
grams but  it  could  undermine  current 
allied  support  for  the  American  posi- 
tion in  the  ongoing  chemical  arms  con- 
trol talks. 

Mr.  President,  on  balance,  the  nega- 
tives still  outweigh  the  positives  in 
this  conference  report,  and  they  force 
me  to  vote  against  its  final  passage.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment  I  believe  that  the  unfinished 
business  will  be  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill.  Before  the  Chair  lays  that 
measure  before  the  Senate,  let  me  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  tonight.  I  expect  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
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ation  of  that  measure  in  a  moment,  or 
to  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  it  before  the 
Senate,  but  before  I  do  there  are  two 
or  three  schedule  readjustments  that  I 
would  like  to  make. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RXCESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  object,  is  it  possible  to  include  in 
that  a  request  that  the  standing  com- 
mittees that  have  meeting  tomorrow 
will  be  able  to  meet  until  12  noon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  person- 
ally know  of  no  objection,  but  I  would 
have  to  clear  that.  I  hope  the  leader 
will  not  include  it  in  his  request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  glad  to  check  on 
it  and,  if  possible,  to  come  back  on  it 
later. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  In  view  of 
that,  I  will  make  a  subsequent  request 
to  permit  committees  to  meet  until  12 
noon,  but  I  do  not  now  include  that  in 
the  request  which  is  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  before 
the  day  is  out,  we  can  clear  the  re- 
quest suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  permission  for 
committees  to  meet. 

ORDER  ft)R  PERIOD  POR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  until  10  a.m. 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THIBOTES  TO  SENATOR  JACKSON  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  it  not  so  that 
there  is  already  an  order  entered  that 
at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
embark  on  a  time  for  eulogies  and 
tributes  to  our  late  colleague.  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  the  State  of 
Washington? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  is  that  that  will  occur  at  the 
close  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Do  I  inter- 
pret correctly  that  in  the  formulation 
I  have  just  provided  that  would 
happen  at  10  a.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 


ORDER  POR  ADDITIONAL  PERIOD  POR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
adso  a  request  for  additional  time  to- 
morrow for  a  special  purpose  by  the 
minority  leader  and  others,  and  that  is 
for  2  hours  beginning  at  12  noon  for 
statements  in  respect  to  the  situation 
in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  beginning  at  12  noon  tomor- 
row there  be  an  additional  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  more  than  2  hours  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  those  speeches  is  not  limited  in 
this  order,  but  it  is  being  provided  so 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  Mem- 
bers to  speak  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.    President,    will    the    majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  courtesy  in 
providing  for  the  2  hours. 

I  should  like  to  alert  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  the  subject  on  which  I  will  be 
speaking— and  I  will  speak  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  that  time— will  be  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  its  application  to 
today's  circumstances  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  hope  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  feel  free  to  speak  on  the 
matter.  I  hope  we  will  hear  from  those 
who  feel,  as  I  do,  that  the  act  is  appli- 
cable. But  I  just  want  to  give  Senators 
notice  of  this. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  at  this  point, 
then,  a  conflict  between  this  order  and 
an  order  previously  entered  that  the 
Senate  would  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Korean  plane  resolution 
at  12  noon. 

CONSIDERATION  OP  KOREAN  AIR  LINES 
RESOLUTION  AT  2  P.M. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  now  that 
that  order  be  modified  so  that  we 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Korean  plane  resolution  at  2  p.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Korean  plane  resolution, 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  further  pro- 
vide for  a  limitation  of  time  for  debate 
on  that  measure  and  perhaps  a  provi- 
sion for  a  restriction  on  amendments, 
or.  in  the  alternative,  a  time  certain 
for  the  consideration  of  amendments. 
That  is  not  material  at  this  point,  and 
I  may  have  a  further  statement  to 
make. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
report  to  the  majority  leader  that,  in 
my  explorations  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  find  an  inclination  to  withhold 
the   offering   of   amendments   if   the 


other  side  of   the  aisle   will   do  the 
same. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  He  had  previously  advised  me 
of  that  privately,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  reiteration  of  that  view. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
McClure  amendment.  No.  2110,  to  the 
committee  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  the 
Chamber.  I  am  willing  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  as  long  as  it  serves 
any  purpose  for  the  debate  of  this 
measure.  I  am  prepared  to  suggest 
that  we  resume  consideration  of  this 
matter  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  matter  before  the  Senate  gen- 
erated some  prolonged  debate,  and  I 
am  told  that  that  prolonged  debate 
will  continue.  I  think  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  will  be  able  to  resolve  that 
issue  in  the  time  remaining  to  us  this 
evening,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances it  might  be  just  as  well  that  we 
defer  the  resumption  of  the  debate 
until  we  have  more  time  than  we  have 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  that,  I  will  not  urge  Members  to 
resume  consideration  of  this  appro- 
priation bill  at  this  time.  I  hope  we 
can  do  that  tomorrow  and  the  remain- 
der of  this  week  and  get  it  out  of  the 
way. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  to  extend  no  longer 
than  5:30  p.m..  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
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Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submittmg  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


EC-ni4  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Pesticide  Programs. 
EnvlronmenUl  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  the  agency  s  final  rule 
establishing  procedures  for  the  conditional 
registration  of  pesticides;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1715.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Cm 
Works  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
Saginaw  River  and  Tributaries  of  Shiawas- 
see Flats.  Mich,  project:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-1716.  A  communication  from  tne  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Land 
and  Water  Resources  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  certification  of  an  adequate  soil 
survey  and  land  classification  for  the  Smi 
Felipe  Division,  Central  Valley  Project. 
Calif,  development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-nn  A  communication  irom  tne 
Acting  Director,  office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  19W 
report  on  AID  program  allocations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1718  A  communication  from  tne 
President  of  the  United  States  transmittmg 
a  request  for  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  1983. 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1719  A  communication  from  tne 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
three  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  1983;  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  oi 
January  30,  1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Budget.  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  and  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1720  A  communication  from  tne 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Instal- 
lations transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  certain  benefits  to  civil- 
ians employed  by  or  accompanying  the 
armed  forces  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1721  A  communication  from  tne 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1982  annual  report  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 

EC-1722  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  extension  of  time  for  completion  of 
evidentiary  proceedings  In  UtUity  Fuels.  Inc. 
against  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co^ 
Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway  Co..  and 
Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  RaOway 
Co.,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


EC-1723  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUt«s 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Uncertainties  Surround  Future  of  U.i>. 
Ocean  Mining";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1724  A  communication  from  tne 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  project  proposals  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  for  a  loan  to  Pres- 
ton-Whitney Irrigation  Co..  Idaho  m  tne 
amount  of  $26  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1725  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  project  proposals  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  for  a  loan  to  the 
Santa  Ana  Watershed  Project  Authority. 
Calif,  m  the  amount  of  $14,917,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. ,  _  ,,  ^ 
EC- 17  26  A  communication  from  tne 
members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board  s 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1727  A  communication  from  me 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  ^^ 
Islatlve  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  text  of  an 
agreement  on  defense  and  economic  coop- 
eration between  the  Government  of  the 
Hellenic  Republic  and  the  Government^ 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  with  a  related 
annex;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 

EC-1728  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro^ 
posed  legislation  to  upgrade  certam  key 
ACDA  executive  positions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 17  29  A  communication  from  tne 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Leg- 
islative and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
country  allocations  of  1983  supplemenUl 
appropriations  funds  for  military  assistance, 
foreign  military  credit  sales  and  uitema^ 
tional  military  education  and  tramlng.  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1730.  A  communication  from  the  con- 
gressional Budget  Office  transmittlr^.  pur- 
^ant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "The  Federal 
Government  In  a  Federal  System.  Current 
Intergovernmental  Programs  and  Options 
for  Change";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 
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"Whereas.  The  fierce  competition  for  re- 
maining frequencies  best  suited  for  pubUc 
safety  communications  has  resulted  In  frag- 
mentation and  congestion  of  those  frequen- 
cies; and 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 


POM-354.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

■Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  38-Rn^- 
TivE  to  a  National  Public  Satcty  Tele- 
communications Policy 
•'Whereas,    Radio    telecommunication    is 
the  principal  medium  of  command  and  con- 
trol for  those  agencies  which  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  pubhc  safety. 

"^^Whereas.  There  m  Insufficient  radio 
spectrum  frequencies  allocated  to  land 
mobirradlo  service  In  the  public  safety 
area;  and 


"Whereas.  The  existence  of  fragmented 
communication  capabUlties  Inhibits  effec- 
tive delivery  of  police,  fire,  and  paramedic 
services  for  day-to-day  operations  and  Im- 
pedes service  In  emergency  situations  while 
making  tactical  coordination  between  agen- 
cies almost  Impossible;  and 

"Whereas  The  Communications  Act  of 
1934  which  Is  the  Federal  Communications 
Commissions  charter,  requires  that  those 
services  which  provide  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  have  priority  over  all 
other  applicants  and  user  groups  In  the  as- 
signment of  sufficient  spectrum;  and 

■'Whereas,  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission"  continues  the  licensing  of  other 
services  to  frequencies  sulUble  of  public 
safety  which  Is  rapidly  eliminating  the  last 
possible  chance  for  public  safety  to  obtain  a 
broadcast  spectrum  having  the  required 
propagation  characteristics  capable  of  meet- 
ing present  and  future  needs;  and 

•Whereas  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  not  sufficiently  recognized 
the  necessity  for  the  assignment  to  public 
safety  of  contiguous,  sufficient,  and  appro- 
priate frequencies  for  current  and  future 
needs  and,  what  is  more,  the  Commission 
has  assigned  frequencies  to  public  safety 
which  are  spread  over  the  entire  radio  spec- 
trum to  the  extent  that  it  may  require  up  to 
eight  different  radios  for  public  safety  or 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  Intercommuni- 
cate during  emergencies;  and 

•Whereas  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  assured  Congress  that  it  is 
adequately  providing  for  public  safety  and 
law  enforcement,  while  In  fact  it  is  proceed- 
ing to  license  those  few  remaining  frequen- 
cies to  the  televison  service;  and 

•Whereas.  There  is  a  need  to  establish  a 
national  public  safety  telecommunications 
poUcy  with  specific  priorities  In  order  to  ad- 
dress the  Issues  confronting  public  safety 
communication;  and 

•Whereas,  These  issues  have  been  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Federal  Commimioi- 
tlons  Commission  and  are  supported  by  the 
international  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  the  California  Peace  Of flcere  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  Public 
Safety  Communications  Officers,  the  Cali- 
fornia Public  Safety  Radio  AssoclaUon,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Police  Plannmg 
Officers;  and 

•Whereas  The  California  Legislature,  m 
cooperation  with  the  Marin  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  has  resolved  to  supportin 
principle  the  petition  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County.  In  the  mter- 
est  of  all  public  safety  organizations  m  tne 
United  States;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

-Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  tf^eSenate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
^eTdent  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  respectfully  memorialized  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  ensure  that  overslghthear- 
Ings  are  held  regarding  the  vital  need  for 
public  safety  communication  and  to  ensure 
that  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  esUblishmg  a 
national  public  safety  telecommunications 
policy;  and  be  It  further 
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"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  is  respect- 
fully requested  to  enact,  and  the  President 
to  sign,  federal  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional public  safety  telecommunications 
policy  that  would  set  forth  the  following 
priorities  for  the  issuance  of  telecommuni- 
cations licenses  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Comniission; 

•■(a)  First  priority— Those  services  which 
directly  provide  for  the  national  defense 
(military  and  support  agencies),  as  provided 
for  by  the  Interdepartmental  Radio  Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

"(b)  Second  priority— Those  services 
which  directly  provide  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  (police,  fire,  certain  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies). 

"(c)  Third  priority— Those  services  which 
directly  provide  activities  essential  to  the 
continued  well-being  of  the  populace  (utili- 
ties, public  transportation,  certain  public 
agencies). 

"(d)  Fourth  priority— Those  services 
which  directly  contribute  to  the  effective 
continuance  of  commerce  and  the  economic 
well-l)eing  of  the  nation  (business  radio,  ex- 
perimental technology). 

"(e)  Fifth  priority— Those  services  which 
provide  information,  instruction,  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  populace  (broadcast  radio 
and  television). 

"(f)  Sixth  priority— Those  services  which 
are  primarily  recreational  in  nature:  and  be 
it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-355.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  38 
•Whereas.  Radio  telecommunication  is 
the  principal  medium  of  command  and  con- 
trol for  those  agencies  which  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  safety: 
and 

"Whereas.  There  are  insufficient  radio 
spectrum  frequencies  allocated  to  land 
mobile  radio  service  in  the  public  safety 
area:  and 

"Whereas,  The  fierce  competition  for  re- 
maining frequencies  best  suited  for  public 
safety  communications  has  resulted  in  frag- 
mentation and  congestion  of  those  frequen- 
cies: and 

"Whereas.  The  existence  of  fragmented 
communication  capabilities  inhibits  effec- 
tive delivery  of  police,  fire,  and  paramedic 
services  for  day-to-day  operations  and  im- 
pedes services  in  emergency  situations  while 
making  tactical  coordination  l)etween  agen- 
cies almost  impossible:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  which  is  the  Federal  Communications 
Commissions  charter,  requires  that  those 
services  which  provide  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  have  priority  over  all 
other  applicants  and  user  groups  in  the  as- 
signment of  sufficient  spectrum;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  continues  the  licensing  of  other 
services  to  frequencies  suitable  for  public 
safety  which  is  rapidly  eliminating  the  last 
possible  chance  for  public  safety  to  obtain  a 
broadcast  spectrum  having  the  required 
propagation  characteristics  capable  of  meet- 
ing present  and  future  needs;  and 


"Whereas.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  not  sufficiently  recognized 
the  necessity  for  the  assignment  to  public 
safety  of  contiguous,  sufficient,  and  appro- 
priate frequencies  for  current  and  future 
needs  and,  what  is  more,  the  commission 
has  assigned  frequencies  to  public  safety 
which  are  spread  over  the  entire  radio  spec- 
trum to  the  extent  that  it  may  require  up  to 
eight  different  radios  for  public  safety  or 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  intercommuni- 
cate during  emergencies;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  assured  Congress  that  it  is 
adequately  providing  for  public  safety  and 
law  enforcement,  while  in  fact  it  is  proceed- 
ing to  license  those  few  remaining  frequen- 
cies to  the  television  service:  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  a  need  to  establish  a 
national  public  safety  telecommunications 
policy  with  specific  priorities  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  confronting  public  safety 
communication:  and 

"Whereas.  These  issues  have  been  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  are  supported  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  the  California  Peace  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  Public 
Safety  Communications  Officers,  the  Cali- 
fornia Public  Safety  Radio  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Police  Planning 
Officers:  and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Legislature,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Marin  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  has  resolved  to  support  in 
principle  the  petition  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County,  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  public  safety  organizations  in  the 
United  States;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  bv  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  respectfully  memorialized  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  ensure  that  oversight  hear- 
ings are  held  regarding  the  vital  need  for 
public  safety  communication,  and  to  ensure 
that  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
national  public  safety  telecommunications 
policy:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  is  respect- 
fully requested  to  enact,  and  the  President 
to  sign,  federal  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional public  safety  telecommunications 
policy  that  would  set  forth  the  following 
priorities  for  the  issuance  of  telecommuni- 
cations licenses  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission: 

"(a)  First  priority— Those  services  which 
directly  provide  for  the  national  defense 
(military  and  support  agencies),  as  provided 
for  by  the  Interdepartmental  Radio  Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

"(b)  Second  priority— Those  services 
which  directly  provide  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  (police,  fire,  certain  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies). 

"(c)  Third  priority— Those  services  which 
directly  provide  activities  essential  to  the 
continued  well-being  of  the  populace  (utili- 
ties, public  transportation,  certain  public 
agencies). 

"(d)  Fourth  priority— Those  services 
which  directly  contribute  to  the  effective 
continuance  of  commerce  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  nation  (business  radio,  ex- 
perimental technology). 

"(e)  Fifth  priority— Those  services  which 
provide  information,  instruction,  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  populace  (broadcast  radio 
and  television). 


"(f)  Sixth  priority— Those  services  which 
are  primarily  recreational  in  nature:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-356.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"Resolution  Condemning  Atrocities  Com- 
mitted Against  Members  of  the  Baha'i 
Faith 

"Whereas,  at  exactly  noon  on  the  ninth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  memorial  services  were 
held  all  over  the  world  to  commemorate  the 
execution  of  the  revered  founder  of  the 
Baha'i  Faith  which  took  place  at  the  noon 
hour  on  a  day  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty;  and 

"Whereas,  during  a  previous  year  more 
than  twenty-two  thousand  members  of  the 
Baha'i  Faith  were  executed;  and 

"Whereas,  in  June  of  this  year,  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  sixteen 
members  of  the  Baha'i  Faith  were  executed 
in  Iran  by  hanging:  and 

■'Whereas,  the  Baha'i  Faith  is  represented 
by  its  members  who  live  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  is  founded  upon  the  precepts 
of  brotherhood,  peace,  equality  among  men 
and  women;  and 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Baha'i 
Faith  have  suffered  indelibly  in  Iran  be- 
cause of  their  religious  conviction:  now 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  MassachusetU  Senate 
hereby  wholly  condemns  any  religious  per- 
secution or  repression  because  of  religious 
belief  and  calls  upon  the  citizenry  to  be  vigi- 
lant against  the  perpetration  of  any  such 
atrocity:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tem  of  the  United  States  Senate. " 

POM-357.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican Hispanic  Assembly  of  California 
supporting  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion in  support  of  the  national  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  all  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

POM-358.   A  resolution   adopted  by   the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Resolution 

"Whereas.  The  horror  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust is  universally  acknowledged,  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  present- 
ly possess  more  than  50,000  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  can  destroy  each  society  many 
times  over  and  threaten  all  life  on  earth; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  plan  to  build  more  than  20.000 
new  nuclear  warheads,  including  a  new  gen- 
eration of  super-accurate,  first-strike  capa- 
ble weapons:  and 

""Whereas.  The  increased  accuracy  of 
these  new  weapons  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  arms  race,  threaten  the 
retaliatory  capability  of  each  side's  missile 
forces,  and  pressure  each  side  to  adopt  a 
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hair-trigger  "launch  on  warning"  policy  ere 
ating  a  substantially  greater  risk  of  acciden 
tal  nuclar  war;  and 

"Whereas  The  continuation  of  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  will,  if  not  stopped,  increase 
chances  of  a  massive  nuclear  exchange 
during  this  time  when  economic  difficulties, 
political  dissension,  revolution,  and  competi- 
tion for  energy  supplies  are  on  the  rise 
worldwide:  and 

■Whereas,  The  increasing  sums  of  money 
devoted  to  creating  weapons  of  destruction 
are  depriving  our  economy  of  resources 
which,  if  transferred,  would  develop  a 
healthy  job-productive  economy  and  could 
be  used  for  social  services:  and 

"Whereas,  Ohio  cities  are  in  desperate 
need  of  jobs  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported  in  1982  that  military 
spending  creates  substantially  fewer  jobs 
per  $1  billion  expended  than  civilian  and 
service  industries:  and 

"Whereas,  The  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  al- 
ready having  an  adverse  psychological 
effect  on  the  citizens  of  our  nation  and  is  es- 
pecially crippling  our  children:  and 

"Whereas,  Rather  than  permit  this  dan- 
gerous future  to  continue,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  adopt  the  Im- 
mediate, mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze  on  all 
further  testing,  production,  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  missiles  and  new 
aircraft  designed  primarily  to  deliver  nucle- 
ar weapons;  and 

•"Whereas.  The  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense in  its  annual  report  in  fiscal  year  1982 
testifies  as  follows:  "The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  roughly  equal  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  power";  and» 

"Whereas.  Stopping  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  weapon-grade  material 
would  increase  the  incentive  of  other  coun- 
tries to  adhere  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  renouncing  their  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  would  help  prevent  the  spread  of 
unclear  weapons  to  other  countries;  and 

"Whereas,  Balanced  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  following  the 
first  step  of  a  freeze,  will  further  lessen  ten- 
sions and  further  decrease  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war:  and 

"Whereas.  Both  a  freeze  and  subsequent 
reductions  can  be  satisfactorily  verified  by 
exUting  national  technical  means;  now 
therefore  be  it  ,    .. 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  115th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Chairman  Yuri  Andropov  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Politburo  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
seek  the  adoption  of  the  following  proposal. 

that;  ^  .  , 

"(1)  As  an  essential  first  step  toward  less- 
ening the  rUk  of  nuclear  war,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  adopt 
an  immediate,  mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  the  testing,  production,  and  further  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  mis- 
siles and  new  aircraft  designed  primarily  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons; 

"'(2)  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
pursue  major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and 
other  delivery  systems,  through  annual  per- 
centages or  equaUy  effective  means,  in  a 
manner  that  enhances  stability; 

"(3)  All  funds  that  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  these  weapons  programs  should  be 
redirected  to  help  create  a  healthy,  job-pro- 
ductive economy  and  provide  needed  social 
services;  and  be  it  further 


■•Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
tramsit  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
members  of  Ohio's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 


POM-359.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Providing  for  a  Comprehensive  Cat- 
astrophic Illness  Medical  Service  Plan 
"Whereas,  health  care  costs  have  escalat- 
ed to  uncontrollable  levels  which  are  far 
beyond  the  ability  of  citizens  to  pay;  and 

"Whereas,  health  care  providers,  insur- 
ance companies,  hospital  service  corpora- 
tions and  health  maintenance  organizations 
continue  to  increase  rates  and  fees  for  medi- 
cal services;  and 

"Whereas,  litigation  involving  doctors, 
hospitals  and  other  medical  professional 
groups  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent 
years  resulting  in  increasing  rates  for  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance;  and 

"Whereas,  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
cannot  meet  the  financial  burden  of  new 
lifesaving  medical  procedures  and  are  there- 
by denied  the  benefits  of  such  services;  and 
"Whereas,  many  individuals  find  their 
entire  net  worth  depleted  by  charges  for 
medical  services  after  a  single  senous  ill- 
ness; now  therefore  be  it  „       . 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  a  "comprehensive  catastrophic  illness 
medical  ser\'ice  plan"  which  shall  provide 
for  the  payment  of  all  medical  charges  in 
excess  of  twenty  per  cent  of  an  individual's 
net  worth  as  determined  by  commonly  ac- 
cepted methods  of  valuation  and  financial 
accounting  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
necessary  medical  care  and  lifesaving  proce- 
dures to  all  persons  requiring  such  care;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

POM-360.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

""Resolution  No.  GA-2-5 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Micronesia  have 
learned  in  recent  decades  that  the  assist- 
ance of  legal  counsel  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  employment,  land,  fishmg 
and  personal  rights,  and  for  participation  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  their  soci- 
eties; and  . 

""Whereas,  although  a  small  group  of  citi- 
zens have  the  financial  means  to  afford 
legal  counsel,  the  majority  of  people  have 
inadequate  means  to  reUin  counsel  on  legal 
problems;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  recognized  that  absence  of  legal  counsel 
in  civil  matters  denies  a  person  the  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  basic  rights  and  has  provid- 
ed low  income  persons  with  access  to  neces- 
sary legal  counsel  by  the  legal  services  of- 
fices throughout  the  United  States  and  Mi- 
cronesia; and 


"Whereas,  several  governments  in  Micro- 
nesia have  assisted  legal  services  offices  to 
assure  that  their  citizens  have  access  to 
legal"  assistance:  and 

"Whereas,  the  legal  services  offices  in  Mi- 
cronesia, just  as  those  in  the  United  States, 
are  necessary  elements  of  democratic  soci- 
eties; and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  stands  as  a  proud  accom- 
plishment of  what  a  just  society  can  do  at 
comparatively  little  cost;  and 

"Whereas,  the  affiliation  of  the  Microne- 
sian  Legal  Service  Corporation  with  the 
United  States  Legal  Services  Corporation 
with  the  United  States  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration is  important  to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures;  and 


Whereas,  funding  for  legal  services  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Republic 
of  Palau  U  scheduled  to  end  when  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  terminat- 
ed; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Island  Legislatures  hereby  urges  that  upon 
the  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment, the  United  States  government  should 
continue  to  make  available  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Palau  the  legal  services  program  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  available  in  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Puerto  Rico  and  each  state  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  President  certify  and 
the  Secretary  attest  to  the  adoption  hereof, 
and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter 
transmitted  to  the  chief  executive  of  each 
member  nation  or  territory  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures:  to  U.S. 
Senators  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.;  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton;  and  Daniel  K.  Inouye;  to  U.S. 
Representatives  John  F.  Sieberiinr.  Cecil 
Hefter;  and  Daniel  K.  Akaka:  and  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Micronesian  Legal 
Services  Corporation." 

POM-361.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

'"Resolution  No.  GA-2-9 

"Whereas,  due  to  a  bilateral  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the 
people  of  Guam  have  been  excluded  from 
pursuing  reparations  from  Japan  for  mju- 
ries  to  the  island  during  World  War  II:  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  have  docu- 
mented the  damages  to  persons  and  proper- 
ty; &nd 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  are  pre- 
senting these  claims  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
through  the  War  Reparations  Commission: 

and  .  . 

"Whereas,  the  passage  of  time  has  not 
lessened  the  suffering  caused  by  loss  of  life 
and  possessions:  and 

■Whereas,  when  the  U.S.  government 
signed  the  bilateral  agreement  with  Japan 
waiving  claims  for  war  reparations,  it  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  injuries  to  the 
people  of  the  island  of  Guam;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it  ,  „    .,. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Island  Legislatures  urges  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  appropriate  necessary  funds  to  compen- 
sate for  the  losses  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Guam  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  durmg 
World  War  II;  and  be  it  further 
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"Resolved,  That  the  President  certify  and 
the  Secretary  attest  to  the  adoption  hereof, 
and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter 
transmitted  to  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Interior;  to  the  "Gover- 
nor of  Guam;  to  the  Chairperson,  War  Rep- 
arations Commission  on  Guam;  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Decoloniza- 
tion Committee." 

POM-362.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 

"Resoldtion  No.  E-2-10 
"Whereas,  the  Pacific  Basin,  especially 
the  American  Pacific  Territories  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  is 
likely  to  grow  in  geopolitical  and  military 
importance  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Pacific  allies;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  strong  U.S.  geopo- 
litical and  military  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Basin,  exemplified  by  the  major  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  and  political  control  of  the 
American  Pacific  Territories  and  the  Tnjst 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  United 
States  has  never  had  any  comprehensive 
economic  policy  equal  in  significance  and 
importance;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Pacific  Basin  island 
nations  and  territories  for  the  United  States 
to  adopt  a  comprehensive  economic  policy 
similar  in  scope  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative and  designed  to  mobilize,  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  private  section  resources  to 
assure  economic  development;  and 

Whereas,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative, 
among  other  things,  provides  these  benefits 
and  assistances  to  the  Caribbean  nations 
and  islands— (1)  duty  free  treatment  for 
nearly  all  Caribbean  exports  to  the  United 
States;  (2)  tax  incentives  and  credits  for 
U.S.  Investors  in  the  Caribbean  Basin;  <3) 
short-term  credit  guarantees  by  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Banks  to  Caribbean  export- 
ers to  the  United  SUtes;  and  (4)  $350  mil- 
lion in  the  first  year  of  a  multi-year  eco- 
nomic and  financial  program  to  help  Carib- 
bean economies;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Island  Legislatures.  That  the  United  States 
is  hereby  requested  to  adopt  a  comprehen- 
sive economic  policy,  similar  in  scope  to  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  for  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas,  the  Re- 
public of  Palau.  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, and  the  Republic  of  the  Marshalls; 
and  that  such  an  economic  policy  be  formu- 
lated only  after  full  consultations  with  the 
respective  island  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pacific  territories  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Island  Legisla- 
tures is  hereby  directed  to  prepare  a  draft 
proposal  for  such  a  policy  to  include,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 

■<1)  duty  free  treatment  of  exports  from 
the  respective  territories  and  nations  to  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(2)  tax  incentives,  exemptions  and  credits 
for  Investors  in  the  island  nations  and  terri- 
tories; 

"(3)  credit  guarantees  and  loans  by  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  U.S.  Over- 
seas Investment  Corporation; 

"(4)  creation  of  a  Special  Economic  Assist- 
ance Fund  to  assist  economies  of  the  island 
nations  and  territories;  and,  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  draft  proposal  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  chief  executives  and  legisla- 
tures of  the  island  nations  and  territories 
and  to  business  organizations  and  other  in- 
terested institutions  for  review  before  adop- 
tion at  the  next  or  special  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  President  certify  and 
the  Secretary  attest  to  the  adoption  hereof, 
and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  presiding 
officers  of  the  United  States  Congress;  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources;  to  the  U.S.  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior, Commerce,  Agriculture  and  State;  to 
the  chief  executives  and  legislatures  of 
Guam,  the  Northern  Marianas.  American 
Samoa,  the  Republic  of  Palau.  the  Federat- 
ed States  of  Micronesia,  and  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Marshalls." 

POM-363.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  69 

"Whereas,  there  are  over  2  million  small 
businesses  in  California  which  employ  more 
than  10  million  Califomians;  and 

"Whereas.  87  percent  of  all  new  jobs  are 
created  by  small  businesses;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  clear  that  small  businesses 
are  the  stabilizing  force  in  the  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  small  businesses  often  lack 
meaningful  access  to  the  legislative  process 
that  large  firms  enjoy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  in  1980  attracted  1,682 
delegates  and  3,600  observers,  and  produced 
60  specific  reconrmiendations  in  12  issue 
areas  to  improve  the  position  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  have  already 
been  enacted  into  law.  including  changes  to 
the  tax  code,  reduced  regulatory  require- 
ments, and  new  public  and  private  initia- 
tives to  assist  small  business;  and 

"Whereas  California  has  taken  action 
based  on  these  recommendations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 
the  California  Regulatory  Fairness  Law. 
and  the  State  Late  Payment  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  this  conference  brought  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  a  broad-based,  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  thousands  of  small 
business  men  and  women  to  give  them  the 
chance  to  decide  for  themselves  solutions  to 
the  significant  problems  they  face;  and 

"Whereas.  Senator  Lowell  Weicker  (R- 
Connecticut).  Chair  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  was  joined  by  51  of  his 
colleagues  in  a  bipartisan  letter  urging  the 
President  to  reconvene  the  1980  conference; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recon- 
vene the  1980  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  to  give  small  business  the 
voice  it  needs  in  government;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


POM-364.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  Soviet  Arms  Control 
Violations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

POM-365.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-366.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  the  Nuclear  Freeze; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-367.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  urging  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  utilize  every  means,  con- 
ventional and  unconventional,  to  locate  and 
rescue  all  survivors  and  the  remains  of  serv- 
ice personnel  for  return  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-368.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  the  crewmen  of  the 
ketch  "Intrepid";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-369.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Commemorative  Postage  Stamp;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-370.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  lOOth  anniversary 
commemorative  stamp;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-371.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-372.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  relating  to  George  Washington's 
Birthday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-373.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Tucson.  Arizona,  re- 
lating to  the  equal  rights  tmiendment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-374.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida, 
relating  to  the  human  rights  of  those  23 
persons  who  arrived  in  this  country  on  July 
21,  1983.  after  fleeing  from  Caibarien  in  the 
Country  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  VA  to  furnish 
each  veteran  with  a  compensable  service- 
connected  disability,  such  drugs  and  medi- 
cines as  may  be  prescribed  by  any  licensed 
physician  for  treatment  of  the  service-con- 
nected disability:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 
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By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S    1834    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  modifications  in  cer- 
Uln  water  projects  in  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S    1835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  ol 
local  prosecutors  and  sheriffs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DAMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen): 
S    1836.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  certain  fresh  vegetables  produced 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S  1837.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  the  "Henry 
M  Jackson  Federal  Building";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S    1832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EXTENSION  or  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  reau- 
thorization of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
rights  on  a  permanent  basis  and  to  es- 
tablish 6-year  staggered  terms  for 
members  of  that  Commission. 

Considerable  public  concern  has 
arisen  over  the  nominations  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  of  Mr.  Morris  Abram,  Mr. 
John  Bunzel.  and  Mr.  Robert  Destro 
to  replace  Rabbi  Murray  Saltzman, 
Dr.  Mary  Frances  Berry,  and  Dr.  Blan- 
dina  Cardenas  Ramirez  as  members  of 
the  Commission. 

Two  extensive  hearings  have  been 
held  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  nominations  submitted 
by  President  Reagan.  A  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  President's  legal 
right  to  replace  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  reviewing  the  precedents, 
it  has  been  my  legal  opinion  that  the 
President  is  not  precluded,  as  a  matter 
of  law.  from  replacing  members  of  the 
Commission.  Assuming  that  legal  con- 
clusion to  be  correct,  then  the  relevant 
issue  presented  would  appear  to  be  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominees. 

During  the  course  of  the  two  hear- 
ings, I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
overriding  consideration  of  the  "insti- 
tutional independence"  of  the  Com- 
mission which  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  President's  legal  right  to  re- 
place Commissioners  and  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Presidents  nominees. 

Since  the  time  that  the  President 
has  made  the  nominations,  especially 
during  the  August  recess,  I  have  heard 
considerable  comment  in  my  travels 
around  Pennsylvania  on  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  having  one  President 
replace  five  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. While  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President  has  any  intention  of  impair- 
ing the  "institutional  independence' 


of  the  Commission,  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  the  public  perception  that  the 
replacement  of  five  members  of  the 
Commission  by  a  single  President 
would,  in  fact,  undermine  the  "institu- 
tional indepenence"  of  the  Commis- 
sion. .      ... 

In  my  judgment,  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Commission  is  directly  linked  to 
the  question  of  the  pending  appoint- 
ments, and  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  consider  both  issues  together. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  propos- 
ing would  resolve  the  outstanding 
issue  on  the  right  of  the  President  to 
replace  Conunission  members.  This 
bill  would  eliminate  the  contention 
that  a  Commission  member  should 
serve  indefinitely  or  for  life  by  impos- 
ing the  limit  of  a  6-year  appointment. 
At  the  same  time,  this  bill^would  lunit 
the  President's  power  to  remove  only 
on  conditions  of  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

As  the  6-year  terms  would  work  out, 
the  President  would  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  appointment  at  that  time 
because  the  term  of  one  Commission- 
er considering  that  all  sitting  Com- 
missioners have  6-year  terms,  would 
expire  in  January  1981.  This  would 
permit  the  President  to  appoint  his 
lead  nominee,  Mr.  Morris  Abram, 
whose  extraordinary  qualifications 
have  been  established  during  the 
course  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
hearings.  ,    ^ 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  positions  have  become  polarized 
on  the  important  issue  relating  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  Civil  rights 
issues,  which  is  so  fundamental  to 
equal  justice  in  our  society,  should  be 
resolved  in  a  calm  unemotional  way  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  without  the  polar- 
ization which  unfortunately  is  emerg- 

ing 

By  letter  dated  July  29,  1983,  I  wrote 
to  the  President  on  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  29.  1983. 
The  President. 
77ie  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  result  of  listen- 
ing to  many  witnesses  at  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  and  reflecting  on  the  matter,  1 
am  writing  to  urge  you  to  reconsider  your 
three  nominations  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

I  do  so  for  these  reasons:  (1)  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  In  civil  rights 
enforcement  requires  it;  (2)  your  policy  on 
civil  rights  has  been  badly  misunderstood. 
(3)  this  bold  move,  which  would  be  a  sharp 
reversal  of  your  present  position,  would  re- 
store public  confidence  in  your  cml  rights 

**  A^^'the  record  will  show  at  the  two  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
sUted  for  the  record  that  I  beUeved  you  had 
the  right  to  replace  Commission  members 
and  the  sole  question  before  the  Committee 
was  the  independence  and  qualification  of 
your  nominees.  As  the  hearings  progressed, 
th»re  was  no  significant  challenge  to  the 


qualification  and  independence  of  the  nomi- 
nees. ,  ..•  1 
Based  on  that  analysis,  it  was  my  initial 
conclusion  that  the  nominees  should  be  con- 
firmed. However,  in  this  unique  situation, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 

parts.  , 

In  a  context  where  you  would  be  replacing 
five  of  six  Commission  memt>ers  in  an  un- 
precedented manner  during  the  26  year  life 
of  the  Commission,  there  is  substance  to  the 
objection  raised  by  so  many  witnesses  that 
the  character  of  the  Commission  is  being  m- 
appropriately  reshaped  by  one  Administra- 
tion which  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  continuity  of  independence  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  the  perception,  is  that  the 
institutional  Independence  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  altered. 

Such  a  bold  move  on  your  part  would,  in 
my  opinion,  give  additional  strength  to  y()ur 
Presidency  and  to  your  commitment  on  civil 
rights.  There  is  real  value  to  listening  and 
hearing  and  changing  your  mind. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  it  is  m 
the  national  interest  generally  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  civU  rights  law  specifically 
for  you  to  withdraw  the  three  nominations. 

Sincerely,  

Arlen  Specter. 

This  letter  has  not  been  released  to 
the  public  or  the  news  media  pending 
a  response  from  the  President.  I  have 
since  been  advised  that  the  President 
intends  to  stand  by  his  nominees;  and 
by  letter  dated  September   12,   1983. 
the  President  wrote  me  as  follows: 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  12,  1983. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter.  „  „    -       ,_ 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Arlen:  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  soon  be  voting  on  the  nomma- 
tions  of  Morris  Abram.  John  Bunzel  and 
Robert  Destro  to  be  members  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
Unda  Chavez  as  Staff  Director  for  the  Com- 
mission. I  am  writing  to  you  today  to  reiter- 
ate my  strong  support  for  and  belief  in 
these  outstanding  Americans. 

In  nominating  these  citizens  to  the  Cml 
Rights  Commission.  I  took  particular  care 
to  select  individuals  whose  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  equality  was  not  only  unques- 
tioned but  demonstrably  evident.  They 
have  along  their  separate  paths,  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  civil  rights  of  all  people, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  gender  or 
national  origin.  Further.  I  chose  them  for 
their  quality  of  Independence  of  judgment. 
These  nominees  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
White  House,  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people  that  they  intend  to  contin- 
ue exercising  that  independence  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

I  know  you  share  my  deep  concern  lor  tne 
future  of  civil  rights  In  this  country.  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for  these  four 
dedicated  IndlviduaU  when  you  meet  In  Ex- 
ecutive Session  this  week. 

Sincerely,  „ 

Ronald  Reagan. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  this 
time  because  the  nominations  and  the 
issue  of  reauthorization  will  be  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  later  this 
week.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposed 
legislation  can  provide  a  basis  to  re- 
solve this  complex  issue. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1832 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

See.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•■(f)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (h) 
below,  upon  vacancies  in  the  Commission 
occurring  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years 
except— 

(A)  each  member  holding  office  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983.  shall  serve  until  his  total  years 
service  on  the  Commission  equals  six  years: 
or 

(B)  any  member  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  the  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

•(g)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may 
continue  to  serve  on  the  Commission  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor has  taken  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

"(h)  The  President  may  remove  a  member 
of  the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  in  office.^^ 

Sec.  3.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  reports 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  at 
such  times  as  the  Commission,  the  Congress 
or  the  President  shall  deem  desirable.  " 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  104(d)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1957  is  repealed. 

(b)  Subsections  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  section 
104  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  are  re- 
designated as  subsections  (d),  (e).  and  (f).  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  5.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,180,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisons  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
VA  to  furnish  each  veteran  with  a 
compensable  service-connected  disabil- 
ity, such  drugs  and  medicines  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  any  licensed  physi- 
cian for  treatment  of  the  service-con- 
nected disability:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

PROVIDING  MZDICATION  FOR  SERVICE- 
COKWECTED  DISABILITIES 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  address  a 
problem  that  has  surfaced  concerning 
the  Veterans'  Administration  author- 
ity to  provide  medication  to  service- 
connected  veterans  who  have  had 
medicines  prescribed  by  private  physi- 
cians. 

Until  recently,  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  sought  medical  at- 


tention for  their  disabilities  from  pri- 
vate physicians  could  receive  medica- 
tions and  have  prescriptions  filled  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  A  legal 
opinion  supplied  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion questioned  the  statutory  author- 
ity for  this  procedure  and  prompted 
the  subsequent  decision  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  stop  providing 
medication  to  service-connected  veter- 
ans not  being  treated  in  VA  facilities 
or  on  a  fee  card  basis.  Veterans  in 
Florida  who  have  been  utilizing  this 
procedure  in  the  past  will  soon  be  noti- 
fied of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
decision.  Veterans  will  either  have  to 
receive  medical  care  at  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  in  order  to  receive 
medications  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, or  continue  treatment  by 
private  physicians  and  assume  full 
cost  of  prescription  and  other  medica- 
tions associated  with  their  disabilities. 
I  have  discussing  this  question  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during 
the  last  few  months  and  feel  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  the  past  policy  of 
distributing  medications  to  service- 
connected  veterans. 

Whether  statutory  authority  exists 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
continue  its  present  policy  of  furnish- 
ing medications  to  service-connected 
veterans  is  still  subject  to  debate.  It  is 
my  understanding  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  currently 
reviewing  this  situation.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill  today  for  two  reasons. 
First,  I  feel  it  is  important  that  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  realize  that 
Congress  recognizes  the  problems  that 
exists  and  is  willing  to  do  something  to 
rectify  it.  Second,  in  the  event  it  is  de- 
termined that  legislation  is.  in  fact, 
necessary  to  clarify  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration authority  in  this  regard, 
my  bill  will  specifically  authorize  the 
VA  to  furnish  medication  prescribed 
by  private  physicians  for  veterans  with 
compensable  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  join  me  and  others  in  working  to 
resolve  this  situation  and  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  providing  medications 
to  service-connected  veterans.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1834.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  modifica- 
tions in  certain  water  projects  in  Flori- 
da; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EVERGLADES  RESTORATION  ACT  OF  19S3 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
south  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Ridge,  lies  the  Ever- 
glades, a  shallow  depression  some  40 
miles  wide  extending  100  miles  south- 
ward from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  the 
mangrove    and    coastal    glades    near 


Florida  Bay.  Just  a  swamp?  Not  at  aU. 
The  Everglades  National  Park  is  one 
of  the  world's  most  precious,  one-of-a- 
kind  natural  resources.  The  park  has  a 
worldwide  constituency  and  has  been 
cited  by  the  United  Nations  as  one  re- 
source that  the  world  carmot  afford  to 
lose. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  essential 
water  supply  to  southeast  Floridians, 
and  a  unique  wildlife  habitat  for  all  of 
south  Florida,  the  Everglades  is  a  frag- 
ile and  complex  ecosystem  with  im- 
mense practical  value.  The  fate  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park  Is  closely 
linked  with  the  fate  of  our  entire  pop- 
ulation in  south  Florida.  The  park  is  a 
vital  recharge  zone  for  the  Biscayne 
Aquifer  which  provides  fresh  water  to 
millions  of  residents  living  along  our 
south  coast.  Federal  action  has  played 
an  important  part  in  making  the  de- 
velopment of  south  Florida  possible. 
Further  Federal  action  is  now  needed 
to  preserve  that  considerable  invest- 
ment. 

This  proposal  would  authorize  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct 
an  experimental  program  for  delivery 
of  water  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park  in  an  attempt  to  reestablish  the 
proper  and  natural  flow  of  water  into 
the  park.  Further,  the  legislation  will 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  ac- 
quire whatever  lands  are  necessary  to 
effect  the  improvements  to  the  park 
and  to  construct  the  necessary  flood 
protection  structures  needed  to  pro- 
tect homes  in  the  areas  affected  by 
the  restoration  of  a  natural  water- 
flow. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  a 
healthy  Everglades  National  Park  to 
Florida  and  the  world  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure. It  will  take  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Flor- 
ida State  government,  the  South  Flori- 
da Water  Management  District,  and 
Congress  to  obtain  complete  restora- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleague  to  join  me  in 
saving  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  Everglades  environ- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  immediately  following  a  print- 
ing of  the  bill  itself,  this  description  is 
part  of  a  larger  study  prepared  by  the 
Dade  County  Planning  Department  in 
1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1834 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  '•Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
South  Florida  Water  Management  District, 
to  modify  the  schedule  for  delivery  of  water 
from  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
project  to  the  Everglades  National  Park  re- 
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quired  by  section  2  of  the  River  Basin  Mon- 
etary Authorization  and  Miscellaneous  Civil 
Works  AmendmenU  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-282)  and  to  conduct  an  experimental  pro- 
gram for  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  such  project  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  an  Improved 
schedule  for  such  delivery. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable make  such  modifications  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  nood  control  and  other 
purposes,  central  and  southern  Florida,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948 
and  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress,  as  may  be 
necessary   to  restore   the  natural   now  of 
water  to  the  Everglades  National  Park.  The 
Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  acquire 
such  interests  in  lands  as  are  necessary  to 
permit  the  natural  now  of  water  to  the  Ev- 
erglades National  Park.  The  SecreUry  shall 
acquire  any  interest  in  land  under  this  sub- 
section at  the  fair  market  value  of  such  in- 
terest based  on  conditions  existing  after  the 
construction  of  the  project  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  before  any 
modification  is  made  to  the  schedule  for  de- 
livery of  water  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park  under  such  subsection  and  before  the 
restoration  of  such  natural  How.  The  Secre- 
tary is  also  authorized  to  construct  neces- 
sary flood  protection  measures  for  protec- 
tion of  homes  in  the  area  affected  by  any 
modification  of  such  delivery  schedule  or  by 
the  restoration  of  such  natural  flow. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.   1835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  local  prosecutors  and  sheriffs; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LOCAL  PROSECirrORS  AND  SHERIFFS  RELIET  ACT 
OF  1983 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  help 
local  governments  meet  the  onerous  fi- 
nancial burdens  that  often  result  from 
the  extraordinary  security  costs  neces- 
sitated by  special  circumstances.  The 
classic  example  of  such  a  case  is  the 
Brinks  murder  and  robbery  trial  now 
pending  in  Orange  County  Court  in 
New  York.  A  parallel  case,  until  re- 
cently, was  being  tried  in  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Manhattan. 

Both  cases  involve  the  holdup  of  a 
Brink's  armored  truck  and  the  murder 
of  a  security  guard  and  two  local  po- 
licemen on  October  20.  1981.  Both 
cases  have  received  national  publicity. 
Defendants  in  both  cases  are  identi- 
fied with  a  number  of  radical  and  rev- 
olutionary groups,  including  the 
Weather  Underground,  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, the  White  Panthers,  and  the 
Black  Liberation  Army.  Defendants  in 
both  cases  have  also  stated  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  holdup  was 
the  creation  of  a  black  nation  out  of 
five  Southern  States.  Clearly,  then, 
the  Orange  County  trial  is  no  ordinary 
local  matter. 

This  extraordinary  case  has  generat- 
ed extraordinary  expenses.  Total  costs 
to  Rockland  County,  which,  as  the 
place  of  original  venue,  must  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  these  costs,  are  expected 
to  exceed  $5  miUion.  That  is  a  crip- 
pling amount  for  a  small  county, 
whose  population  barely  exceeds 
250,000.  Most  of  these  costs  are  direct- 


ly attributable  to  the  round-the-clock 
courthouse  and  jailhouse  security  pre- 
cautions the  notoriety  of  the  defend- 
ants has  made  necessary. 

Rockland  County  did  receive  a 
$500,000  LEAA  grant  last  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  expiration  of  LEAA's  au- 
thorization has  deprived  the  county  of 
any  additional  Federal  assistance  from 
this  source.  We  are  left,  therefore, 
with  a  situation  in  which,  although 
the  principle  of  Federal  assistance  in 
this  case  has  been  upheld,  there  is  no 
mechanism  for  funding  that  principle. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  remedy 
this  defect. 

The  grant  procedure  created  by  this 
legislation  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  gives  the  Attorney  General 
broad  discretionary  authority  to 
choose  which  applications  will  be 
funded. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  I  propose 
today  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  merely  the 
return  to  a  procedure  that  was  in 
place  until  very  recently.  The  Brink's 
trial  is  a  clear  example  of  the  need  to 
reinstate  that  procedure.  For  that 
reason,  and  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  equity.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1835 


and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.» 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Prosecutor's 
and  Sheriff's  Relief  Act  of  1983". 

Sec  2.  The  Attorney  General,  m  his  sole 
discretion,  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  governments  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  3,  if  he  deems  an  appli- 
cation made  by  a  State  or  local  government 
to  merit  payment  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments— 

(1)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  prosecuting  a 
defendant  or  defendante, 

(2)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
courtroom  security,  or 

(3)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a 
defendant  or  defendants  safely  and  securely 
In  custody, 

when  a  Federal  interest  is  served  by  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  such  defendant  or  de- 
fendants. ,  .        _ 

Sec  4.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  including  rules  regard- 
ing the  disposition  and  accounting  of  funds 
granted  under  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  The  Attorney  General  may  ap- 
prove in  whole  or  in  part,  or  deny,  any  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

Sec.  7.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
to  reimburse  costs  incurred  at  any  time 
after  June  1.  1981. 

Sec  8  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984.  $10,000  000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985, 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Cohen): 

S.  1836.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 

treatment  for  certain  fresh  vegetables 

produced  in  the  United  States;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

FRESH  vegetable  AND  POTATO  TKADE  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  fresh  vegetable 
and  potato  trade  act  of  1983.  This  leg- 
islation is  of  vital  importance  to  our 
Nation,  as  well  as  to  our  vegetable  pro- 
ducers, for  farmers  comprise  the  eco- 
nomic backbone  of  our  country. 

We  now  face  a  very  real  threat  from 
across  our  northern  border.  The  in- 
creased importation  of  perishable 
produce  from  Canada  has  reached 
staggering  proportions.  Growers  in  the 
northern  States  have  been  hard  hit  by 
competition  from  farmers  who  are 
subsidized  by  the  Canadian  Federal 
and  provincial  treasuries.  The  rise  in 
Canadian  potato  imports,  for  instance, 
was  300  percent  over  the  last  3  years. 
These  imports  are  depressing  prices  at 
the  market  and  forcing  many  Ameri- 
can farmers  out  of  business.  And  while 
our  Government  has  taken  action  to 
protect  the  specialty  steelmakers,  no 
similar  action  seems  forthcoming  to 
help  our  farmers. 

Vegetable  farmers,  in  particular, 
often  compete  with  subsidized  produce 
from  foreign  countries  and  are,  there- 
fore, frequently  faced  with  a  flooded 
market.  As  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
this  legislation  would  esUblish  a  com- 
modity surtax  designed  to  be  imposed 
only  for  limited  periods,  and  only 
when  agricultural  imports  are  injuring 
a  specific  commodity  for  a  certain  time 
period. 

Economic  injury  often  results  when 
subsidized  commodities  are  imported 
during  periods  of  heavy  U.S.  produc- 
tion. Since  the  declared  value  of  a 
shipment  at  the  point  of  entry  Into 
the  United  States  often  is  not  accu- 
rate, it  is  necessary  to  provide,  periodi- 
cally, a  temporary  surtax  on  commod- 
ities when  an  increased  volume  of  im- 
ports is  ruled  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  have  resulted  in  de- 
pressed domestic  market  prices. 

My  legislation  requires  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  monitor  various 
commodities,  including  cabbages,  car- 
rots, celery,  lettuce,  red  and  yeUow 
onions,  potatoes,  and  radishes.  Howev- 
er any  fresh  vegetable  may  be  added 
to'  this  list  by  petitioning  the  Secre- 
tary and  securing  a  declaration  that 
economic  injury  is  being  caused  or 
threatened  by  subsidized  imports. 

The  Agriculture  Department  will  de- 
termine, by  examining  volume  and 
prices,  the  extent  of  the  economic 
impact  on  our  domestic  growers. 
Should  injury  be  determined  for  a  par- 
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ticular   commodity,    a   surtax 
would  be  put  into  effect. 

There  will  be  times,  Mr.  President, 
when  such  a  surtax  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. At  other  times,  however,  a  surtax 
can  provide  the  difference  that  will 
allow  our  farmers  to  compete  on  a 
more  equal  footing  than  is  now  possi- 
ble. 

The  vegetable  industry  has  l)een  suf- 
fering severely.  The  flight  of  our 
Northeastern  farmers  who  must  com- 
pete with  subsidized  produce  from  a 
foreign  country  must  not  be  over- 
looked. While  our  farmers  receive  no 
governmental  assistance.  Canadian 
produce  is  subsidized  in  several  ways, 
including  low-interest  loans  to  farm- 
ers, substantial  transportation  subsi- 
dies, stabilization  payments  for  crop 
production,  and  an  export  promotion 
program  designed  to  garner  a  greater 
share  of  the  produce  market  in  the 
Northeast. 

I  believe  that  this  agricultural 
surtax  system  is  a  fair  method  of  in- 
suring that  our  agricultural  economy 
is  eroded  no  further  by  imported  vege- 
tables and  potatoes.  Though  we 
carmot  control  nature  and  eliminate 
droughts,  floods,  and  other  natural 
disasters,  we  can  rectify  the  problem 
of  falling  prices  caused  by  the  deliber- 
ate subsidization  by  competing  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1836 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Presh  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Trade  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "article"  means  a  specific 
vegetable  category  commodity  entered  Into 
trade  in  a  terminal  market. 

(2)  The  term  "benchmark  price"  means, 
with  respect  to  articles  in  a  vegetable  cate- 
gory, a  price,  computed  for  each  month 
within  the  applicable  marketing  season, 
that  equals— 

<A)  85  per  centum  of  the  average  monthly 
market  price  for  domestic  and  imported  ar- 
ticles in  that  category  for  the  same  month 
during  the  thirty-six-month  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  month  for  which  such 
computation  is  made:  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  considers  that  the 
benchmark  price  computed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  abnormally  high  or  low  because 
of  harvest  variations.  90  per  centum  of  the 
average  monthly  market  price  for  domestic 
and  imported  articles  in  that  category  for 
the  same  month  during  the  sixty-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  month  for 
which  such  computation  is  made. 

(3)  The  term  "imported  articles"  means 
articles  that  have  been  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
within  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "market  price"  means  the 
sale  price  at  which  imported  articles  in  a 
vegeUble  category  are  bought  and  «old  in 
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the  course  of  trade  at  the  three  terminal 
markets  having  the  heaviest  volume  of  im- 
ports of  such  articles.  The  market  price 
shall  be  based  on  such  quantity  of  measure 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "marketing  season"  means 
the  marketing  season  in  the  United  States 
for  vegetables,  that  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  of  a  kind  like  those  in  a  vege- 
table category,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(7)  The  term  "terminal  market"  means  a 
marketing  area  in  the  United  States  at 
which  major  shipments  of  imported  articles 
in  a  vegetable  category  are  introduced  into 
domestic  commerce. 

(8)  The  term  "vegetable  category"  means 
each  of  the  following  classifications,  identi- 
fied by  reference  to  the  appropriate  item 
numl)ers  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202).  of  vegeta- 
bles, if  fresh: 

(A)  Cabbages  provided  for  in  item  135.30. 

(B)  Carrots  provided  for  in  items  135.41 
and  135.42. 

(C)  Celery  provided  for  in  items  135.60 
and  135.61. 

(D)  Lettuce  provided  for  in  Item  136.60 
and  136.61. 

(E)  Red  onions  and  yellow  onions,  of  the 
type  produced  for  storage  holdings,  provid- 
ed for  in  item  136.93. 

(F)  Potatoes  provided  for  in  items  137.25, 
137.26.  137.28.  and  137.29. 

(G)  Radishes  provided  for  in  item  137.40. 
The  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
may  add  for  the  duration  of  a  marketing 
season  any  classification  of  fresh  vegetable 
provided  for  in  such  Schedules  as  a  vegeta- 
ble category  if  a  United  States  producer  of 
vegetables  of  that  kind  petitions  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  addition  and  the  Secretary 
concludes  that  economic  injury  is  being 
caused  or  threatened  to  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  articles  in  that  category  after  ap- 
plying the  criteria  in  section  3(a)  and  (b)(2). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  During  each  week  of  the  mar- 
keting season,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor 
the  market  prices  paid  for  articles  in  each 
vegetable  category.  If  the  Secretary  finds, 
on  the  basis  of  such  monitoring,  that  the  av- 
erage market  price  paid  for  articles  in  any 
vegetable  category  during  a  week  does  not 
equal  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price  for 
such  category  for  such  week  in  the  immedi- 
ately proceeding  three  years,  the  Secretary 
shall,  within  five  working  days,  publish 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register  des- 
ignating that  vegetable  category  as  a  de- 
pressed vegetable  category. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles in  each  vegetable  category  designated 
as  a  depressed  vegetable  category  under  sub- 
section (a)— 

(1)  monitor  on  a  daily  basis  the  market 
prices  paid  for  articles  in  such  category;  and 

(2)  monitor  on  a  weekly  basis  the  volume 
of  imported  articles  in  such  category  that  is 
sold  in  commerce  at  terminal  markets. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  monitoring  required  under  sub- 
section (b)  regarding  a  vegetable  category 
that  is  depressed,  that— 

( 1 )  the  average  market  price  for  articles  in 
that  category  for  any  week  in  the  marketing 
season  was  below  the  benchmark  price  for 
such  category:  and 

(2)  the  volume  of  imported  articles  in  that 
category  that  was  sold  in  commerce  at  ter- 
minal markets  during  such  week  exceeds  by 
5  per  centum  or  more  the  volume  of  import- 


ed articles  in  that  category  sold  at  terminal 
markets  during  the  equivalent  seven-day 
period  in  calendar  year  1978; 
the  imported  articles  in  that  vegetable  cate- 
gory shall  be  presumed  to  be  (musing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  economic  injury  to 
United  States  producers  of  like  vegetables. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Within  two  working  days 
after  making  a  determination  under  section 
3(c)  regarding  imported  articles  in  a  vegeta- 
ble category,  the  Secretary,  by  publication 
of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register, 
shall  (A)  issue  notice  of  such  determination, 
and  (B)  establish  a  surtax  period  for  such 
category  which  shall  be  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-day  period  commencing  on  the 
next  Thursday  which  occurs  not  less  than 
five  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  de- 
termination was  made.  The  Secretary  shall 
at  the  time  of  such  publication  notify  the 
exporting  countries  of  articles  In  such  cate- 
gory of  such  establishment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  extend  a  surtax 
period  established  under  paragraph  (1)  by 
an  additional  ninety  days  if  he  determines 
that  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  initial  one  hundred  and 
eighty-day  surtax  period  are  still  in  effect  at 
the  close  of  the  initial  period. 

(b)(1)  There  is  imposed  on  all  articles  in  a 
vegetable  category  to  which  a  determination 
under  section  3(c)  applies  that  are  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  during  each  week  within  the  surtax 
period  a  surtax  for  that  week,  the  amount 
of  which  shall  be  computed  on  a  weekly 
basis  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable 
market  prices. 

(2)  A  surtax  imposed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  treated  for  all  purposes  of  the  customs 
laws  which  is  in  addition  to  any  other  duty 
imposed  on  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  articles  in  the  vegetable  cate- 
gory concerned. 

(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(A)  The  term  "computation  period"  means 
the  seven-day  period  that  ends  on  a 
Wedne.sday  in  the  two  weeks  before  the 
week  in  which  a  surtax  week  begins. 

(B)  The  term  "surtax  week"  means  each 
seven-day  period,  beginning  on  a  Thursday, 
that  is  within  a  surtax  period  established 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  surtax  imposed  under  subsection 
(b)  for  each  surtax  week  on  imported  arti- 
cles within  a  vegetable  category  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  average  daily  market  price  paid 
during  the  applicable  computation  period 
for  articles  in  such  category,  and  the  appli- 
cable benchmark  price  for  such  article,  as 
follows: 

(A)  If  there  is  no  difference  between  such 
market  price  and  benchmark  price— 

(i)  no  surtax  shall  apply  during  the  surtax 
week  if  no  surtax  is  in  effect  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  surtax  week;  or 

(ii)  the  surtax  for  the  surtax  week  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  surtax,  if  any.  in  effect  for 
the  immediately  preceding  surtax  week. 

(B)  If  such  market  price  is  below  the 
benchmark  price,  the  surtax  for  the  surtax 
week  shall  be— 

(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween such  prices,  if  there  is  no  surtax  in 
effect  for  the  immediately  preceding  surtax 
week,  or 

(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  such  difference 
plus  the  amount  of  any  surtax  in  effect  for 
the  immediately  preceding  surtax  week. 
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(C)  If  such  market  price  exceeds  such 
benchmark  price— 

(i)  no  surtax  shall  apply  during  the  surtax 
week  if  no  surtax  is  in  effect  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  surtax  week,  or 

(ii)  the  surtax  for  the  surtax  week  shall  be 
the  amount  of  the  surtax  in  effect  for  the 
immediately  preceding  surtax  week  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  excess  (but  not 
below  zero).  . 

(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  under 
paragraph  (2)  the  surtax  to  be  imposed 
during  the  first  surtax  week  in  any  surtax 
period,  a  surtax  shall  be  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  fmd- 
ings  of  the  Secretary  under  section  3(cKl) 
on  the  imported  articles  concerned  and  such 
surtax  shall  be  treated  as  being  m  effect 
during  the  week  before  such  first  surtax 

week 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  surtax,  or  ab- 
sence thereof,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  each  surtax  week  within  the 
surtax  period  established  for  a  vegetable 
category.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  levy  and  collect  any  such 
surtax  so  certified,  including  the  require- 
ment of  additional  bond  to  secure  payment 
of  a  surtax. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury  shall  each  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  Act.» 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Evans): 
S  1837.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  the 
"Henry  M.  Jackson  Federal  Buildmg"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

HENRY  M.  JACKSON  FEDERAL  BUILDING 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  introduce  a  bill  with  Sena- 
tor  Evans   to   designate   the   Federal 
office  building  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  as 
the  "Henry  M.  Jackson  Federal  Build- 
ing." It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  person- 
al loss  and  sadness  that  I  introduce 
this  bill  today,  but  I  believe  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  we  name  the 
Federal  office  building  after  a  man 
who  played  such  an  important  role  for 
so  many  years  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Senator   Jackson   was   a   statesman 
who  served  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  Nation  with  distinction,  pride, 
and  honor.  His  life's  work  was  motivat- 
ed by  his  deep  love  for  his  country,  its 
people,  and  its  insitutions.  His  impres- 
sive career  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  span- 
ning more  than  42  years,  was  dedicat- 
ed to  improving  and  protecting  our 
great  Nation.  Over  the  last  week,  we 
have  been  reminded  of  the  magnitude 
of  Senator  Jackson's  accomplishments. 
The  Henry  M.  Jackson  Federal  Buld- 
ing  will  be  a  living  memorial  to  the 
people  and  institutions  Senator  Jack- 
son valued  so  deeply.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  promptly  enact- 
ing this  legislation  as  a  tribute  to  a 
great  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
serving  his  country.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  74,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Reye's 
Syndrome  Act  of  1983." 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  337,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonitem- 
izers. 

S.  551 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  551,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  to  extend,  for  an 
additional  4  years,  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  the  cancellation  of 
certain  student  loans. 

S.  555 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  "cop  killer"  bullets. 

S.  591 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotnrE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DURENBERGER),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
591  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of 
any  overpayment  of  income  tax,  and 
to  contribute  other  amounts,  for  use 
by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 


S.  1004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1004,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
plan  provisions  of  chapter  89,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  assure  ade- 
quate mental  tiealth  benefit  levels  and 
otherwise  limit  benefit  reductions. 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1113,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  tax-exempt  interest  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  determming 
the  amount  of  social  security  benefits 
to  be  taxed. 


S.  1256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1256,  a  bill  to  authorize  special 
assistance  for  desegregation  activities. 


S.  1271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1271,  a  bUl  to  encourage 
citizen  participation  in  wildlife  conser- 
vation programs  and  to  establish  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion. 

S.   1305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1305.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
extend  the  energy  tax  credit  for  in- 
vestments in  certain  classes  of  energy 
property,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1419,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  retain  the  option  of 
direct  reimbursement  for  all  providers 
under  the  medicare  program. 

S.  1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1613,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  medical  benefits  and 
post  and  base  exchange  and  commis- 
sary store  privileges  to  certain  former 
spouses  of  certain  members  or  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  1668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1668,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  contracts  retainmg 
private  counsel  to  furnish  collection 
services  in  the  case  of  indebtedness 
owed  the  United  States. 

S.  1785 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1785,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  waiting 
period  for  disability  benefits  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  is  terminally 
iU. 

S.  1794 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1794,  a  bill  to  require  certain  agencies 
to  procure  supplies  or  services  from 
local  commercial  sources  instead  of 
from  a  multiple-award  schedule  of  the 
Federal  supply  schedule  under  certain 
circumstances;  to  require  the  Adminis- 
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trator  of  General  Services  to  remove 
contractors  from  multiple-award 
schedules  under  certain  circumstances; 
and  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  small  purchases  which  may  be  made 
by  such  executive  agencies  from  sums 
in  an  imprest  fund  for  one  transaction. 

S.   1795 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1795.  a  bill  to  further  the  nation- 
al security  and  improve  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  by  providing 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  profi- 
ciency in  critical  languages,  for  the  im- 
provement of  elementary  and  second- 
ary foreign  language  instruction,  and 
for  per  capita  grants  to  reimburse  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  improve  the 
quality  of  postsecondary  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction. 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLOTION  1  1  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were 
added  as  ccsponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112.  a  joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  March  1984  as 
National  Social  Work  Month. 

SEMAIE  JOINI  RES1LUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
143,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  Presiaent  lo  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  (»lendar  week 
beginning  with  Sunday,  June  3,  1984, 
as  "National  Garden  Week." 

SENATT  JOINT  RtSOLUTION  145 

At  the  request  oi  Mr.  Long,  the 
names  of  the  Senrtror  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Hdm/»hrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Michipan  (Mr.  Levin), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum),  the  Senati.r  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  SarbanesJ.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr  Wilson),  the 
Senator  from  Minriesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz).  and  the  Sen£.ior  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  2.  1983  through  October  8. 
1983,  as  'National  Port  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  15S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Ldgar)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  155,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning November  6,  1983.  as  "National 
Disabled  Veteran's  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTIOH  157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
November  13.  1983.  as  "National  Re- 
tired Teachers'  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  his 
name  was  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  a  joint 
resolution  condemning  the  brutal  be- 
havior of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for 
the  destruction  of  Korean  Airlines 
flight  007  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent 
lives. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
his  name  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  his  name 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
158,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  his 
name  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  17,  1983,  through  Oc- 
tober 24,  1983,  as  "National  Adult  Con- 
tinuing Education  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 29,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States  be  that  the  Federal 
Government  contribute  to  the  support 
of  education  in  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RADIO  MARTI 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2130 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  provide 
for  the  broadcasting  of  accurate  infor- 
mation to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  7.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 


INDEPENDENT  EVALUATION  OF  RADIO  MARTI 
PROGRAMING 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  for  International  Braod- 
casting  shall  arrange,  by  contract  if  neces- 
sary, an  independent  evaluation  of  Radio 
Marti  programming,  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  set  forth  in  a  report  to  be  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  the  Board  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
at  intervals  of  one  year  thereafter  for  the 
following  three  years.  The  Board  shall,  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  report,  transmit  to  the  Congress 
such  report,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  action. 


HAWKINS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2131 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Grassley)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  602. 
supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act". 

findings;  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares— 

(1)  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
Stales  to  support  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 19  of  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights: 

(2)  that,  consonant  with  this  policy,  radio 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  op)en  communication  of  accu- 
rate information  and  ideas  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  in  particular  information  about  Cuba: 
and 

(3)  that  such  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

(4)  that  the  Voice  of  America  already 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  information  that  repre- 
sents America,  not  any  single  segment  of 
American  society,  and  includes  a  balanced 
and  comprehensive  projection  of  significant 
American  thought  and  institutions  but  that 
there  is  a  need  for  broadcasts  to  Cuba  which 
provide  news  commentary  and  other  infor- 
mation about  events  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere 
to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 

additional  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  2.  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agency  ")  shall 
provide  for  the  open  communication  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  through  the  use  of 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Radio  broad- 
casting to  C^iba  shall  serve  as  a  consistently 
reliable  and  authoritative  source  of  accu- 
rate, objective,  and  comprehensive  news. 

(b)  Radio  broadcasting  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  part  of  the  Voice  of 
America  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  and 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Voice  of 
America  standards  to  ensure  the  broadcast 
of  programs  which  are  objective,  accurate, 
balanced,  and  which  present  a  variety  of 
views. 

(c)  Radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  utilize  the  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities located  at  Marathon.  Florida  and  the 
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1180  AM  frequency  that  were  used  by  the 
Voice  of  America  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  Other  frequencies,  not  on 
the     commercial     Amplitude     Modulation 
(AM)  Band  (535  kHz  to  1605  kHz),  may  also 
be  simultaneously  utilized,  provided  that  no 
frequency  shall  be  used  for  radio  broadcasts 
to  Cuba  in  accordance  with  this  Act  which 
is  not  also  used  for  all  other  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  to  Cuba.  Time  leased  from 
non-governmental  shortwave  radio  stations 
may  be  used  to  carry  all  or  part  of  the  Serv- 
ice programs  and  to  rebroadcast  Service  pro- 
grams, provided  that  not  less  than  30%  of 
the  programs  broadcast  or  rebroadcast  shall 
be  regular  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  with 
particular  emphasis  on  news  and  programs 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  503(2) 
of  Public  Law  80-402.  . 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c).  in  the 
event  that  broadcasts  to  Cuba  on  the  1180 
AM  frequency  are  subject  to  jamming  or  in- 
terference greater  by  25  percent  or  more 
than  the  average  daily  jamming  or  interfer- 
ence In  the  12  months  preceding  September 
1    1983.  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  may  lease  time  on  com- 
mercial or  non-commercial  educational  AM 
band  radio  broadcasting  stations.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall  de- 
termine levels  of  jamming  and  interference 
by   conducting  regular  monitoring  of  the 
1180  AM  frequency.  In  the  event  that  more 
than  two  hours  a  day  of  time  is  leased,  not 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  programming 
broadcast  shall  be  regular  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts    with    particular    emphasis    on 
news  and  programs  meeting  the   require- 
ments section  503(2)  of  Public  Law  80-402. 

(e)  Any  program  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  designated  "Voice  of 
America:  Cuba  Service'  or  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica: Radio  Marti  Program". 

(f)  In  the  event  broadcasting  facilities  lo- 
cated at  Marathon.  Florida,  are  rendered  in- 
operable by  natural  disaster  or  by  unlawful 
destruction,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may.  for  the 
period  in  which  the  facilities  are  inoperable 
but  not  to  exceed  150  days,  use  other  United 
States  Govemmept-owned  transmission  fa- 
cilities for  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to 
Cuba  authorized  by  this  Act. 

CUBA  SERVICE  OF  THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  establish  within 
the  Voice  of  America  a  Cuba  Service  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Serv- 
ice") The  Service  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized  by 
section  3.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  appoint  a  head  of 
the  Service  and  shall  employ  such  staff  as 
the  head  of  the  Service  may  need  to  carry 
out  his  duties.  The  Cuba  Service  shall  be  ad- 
ministered separately  from  other  Voice  of 
America  functions  and  the  head  of  the  Cuba 
Service  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director 
and  the  Associate  Director  for  Broadcasting 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

BOARD  FOR  RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

Sec  5  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  (hereafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  9  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  not  more 
than  5  shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 


Act  and  shall  make  such  reconunendations 
to  the  President,  the  Director  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  it  may 
deem  necessary. 

(c)  In  appointing  the  Initial  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate 3  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  3  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  3  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
one  year.  Thereafter,  the  term  of  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  three  years. 
The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  mem- 
bers to  fin  vacancies  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  a  term.  In  which  case  the 
members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Any  member  whose 
term  has  expired  may  serve  until  his  succes- 
sor hs  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

(d)  The  head  of  the  Service  shall  serve,  ex 
officio,  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  or  while  engaged  In  duties 
relating  to  such  meetings  or  in  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  section, 
including  traveltlme.  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  compensation  prescribed  for  level  V 
of   the   Executive   Schedule   under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be   allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence   as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed    intermittently.     The     ex     officio 
member  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  compensation  under  this  section,  but 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  as  provided 
In  the  preceding  ser, '  ence. 

(f )  The  Board  ma; .  to  the  extent  It  deems 
necessary  to  carr>  jut  Its  functions  under 
this  section,  procun  supplies,  services,  and 
other  personal  property,  including  special- 
ized electronic  equipment. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Board  shall  remain  in  effect  in- 
definitely. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $130,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Sec  6  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2,  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  may  sell,  loan,  lease,  or  grant  proper- 
ty (Including  Interests  therein)  and  may  per- 
form administrative  and  technical  support 
and  services  at  the  request  of  the  Agency. 
Support  and  services  shall  be  provided  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  Any  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  property,  support,  or  services  was 

derived.  ^  _ 

(b)  The  Agency  may  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3  by  means  of  grants,  leases, 
or  contracts  (subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations),  or  such  other  means  as  the 
Agency  determines  will  be  most  effective. 

FACILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec  7  (a)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  seek 
prompt  and  full  settlement  of  United  States 
claims  against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
arising  from  Cuban  Interference  with  broad- 
casting m  the  United  States.  Pending  the 
settlement  of  these  claims.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  provide  some  interim  assistance  to  the 
United  States  broadcasters  who  are  adverse- 


ly affected  by  Cuban  radio  interference  and 
who  seek  to  assert  their  right  to  measures 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  interfer- 
ence. ^  „ 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Agency  shall  make 
payments  to  the  United  States  radio  broad- 
casting station  licensees  upon  their  applica- 
tion for  expenses  which  they  have  incurred 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  this  Act  in 
mitigating,  pursuant  to  special  temporary 
authority  from  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  effects  of  activities 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba  which  directly 
Interfere  with  the  transmission  or  reception 
of  broadcasts  by  these  licensees.  Such  ex- 
penses shall  be  limited  to  the  cosU  of  equip- 
ment (replaced  less  depreciation)  and  associ- 
ated technical  and  engineering  costs. 

(c)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  Issue  such  regulations  and  estab- 
lish such  procedures  for  carrying  out  this 
section  as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  finds  appropriate.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  Issued  no  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agency.  $5,000,000  for  use  In 
compensating  United  States  radio  broad- 
casting licensees  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  be  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  for  unplementa- 
tlon  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  four  years  followmg 
the  Initial  broadcast  occurring  as  a  result  of 
programs  described  in  this  Act. 

(f)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establUh  a  task  force  to 
analyze  the  level  of  Interence  from  the  oper- 
ation of  Cuban  radio  stations  experienced 
by  broadcasters  In  the  United  States  and  to 
seek  a  practical  political  and  technical  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

(g)  This  section  shall  enter  Into  effect  on 
October  1.  1984. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  8  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $11  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  carry 
out  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  The  amount 
obligated  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  In  ensuing  fiscal  years  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  broadcasts  to  Cuba  under 
this  Act  at  rates  no  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1985  level. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Agency 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Agency 
$54  800.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$54  800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  which 
amounts  shall  be  available  only  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  essential  modernization  of  the 
facilities  and  operations  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
until  expended. 

INDEPENDENT  EVALUATION  OF  THE  CUBA 
SERVICE 

Sec.  9.  The  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  arrange,  by  contract  if  neces- 
sary an  independent  evaluation  of  Cuba 
Service  programming,  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  set  forth  In  a  report  to  be  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  the  Agency  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
at  Intervals  of  one  year  thereafter  for  the 
following  three  years.  The  Agency  shaU.  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  receipt 
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of  such  report,  tr&nsmit  to  the  Congress 
such  report,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations (or  legislative  action. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  KOREAN 
AIR  LINES  FUGHT  007 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


HOLLINGS  (AND  THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2132 

(Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  566)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  certain  land  con- 
veyed to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  such  land  to  such  commis- 
sion: as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  all  that  follows 
through  page  4.  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"That,  with  respect  to  1.99  acres  of  land  in 
Sumter  County.  South  Carolina,  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
shall  release  the  South  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission of  Forestry  for  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  without  consideration,  from  the 
condition  contained  in  a  deed  dated  June  28, 
1955.  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  granting  certain 
lands  in  Sumter  County.  South  Carolina,  of 
which  the  described  lands  are  a  part,  that 
requires  that  the  lands  so  granted  be  used 
for  public  purposes  and  provides  for  a  rever- 
sion of  such  land  to  the  United  States  if  at 
any  time  it  ceases  to  be  so  used:'  Provided, 
That  such  release  shall  in  no  way  affect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  coal.  oil. 
gas.  and  other  minerals  (not  outstanding  or 
reserved  in  third  parties)  reserved  by  the 
United  States  in  the  described  lands. 

•S«c.  2.  The  1.99  acre  tract  described  In 
section  1  of  this  Act  Is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Beginning  at  an  iron  pipe 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Kings 
Highway  and  being  south  18  degrees  and  35 
minutes  east  and  2519.2  feet  from  Manches- 
ter State  Forest  monument  number  2314; 
thence  south  3  degrees  19  minutes  east 
417.22  feet  to  an  iron  pipe:  thence  south  86 
degrees  41  minutes  west  208.64  feet  to  an 
iron  pipe;  thence  north  3  degrees  19  minutes 
west  199.97  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe;  thence 
north  3  degrees  32  minutes  west  214.05  feet 
to  an  iron  pipe;  thence  north  85  degrees  47 
minutes  east  209.27  feet  to  an  iron  pipe,  the 
same  being  the  point  of  beginning.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
lease a  reversionary  interest  held  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  certain  lands  located  in 
Sumter  County,  South  Carolina.". 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2133 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms.  and  Mr.  Armstrong)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  158)  condemning  the  brutal 
behavior  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for 
the  destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent 
lives:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should— 

( 1  >  recall  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  urgent  consultations 
and  reduce  the  number  of  Soviet  diplomats 
accredited  to  the  United  States  to  the 
number  of  United  States  diplomats  accredit- 
ed to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; 

<2)  conduct  a  comprehensive  reappraisal 
of  the  complete  spectrum  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  Including  arms  control, 
human  rights.  East- West  trade,  and  regional 
issues; 

(3)  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  record  of 
Soviet  compliance  or  non-compliance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  existing  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  agreements 
amd  other  arms  control  agreements  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party; 

(4)  direct  the  United  States  negotiators  at 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  at 
Geneva  to  link  the  possible  success  of  such 
talks  with  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  international  law  as  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, paying  specific  attention  to  the  KAL 
007  massacre,  Soviet  violations  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  the  Soviet  invasion  and  subju- 
gation of  Afghanistan,  the  repression  of 
Poland  and  its  free  labor  movement,  and 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
in  contravention  of  existing  treaties; 

(5)  re-emphasize  the  Inconsistency  of  the 
Soviet  military  presence  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 

'  (6)  declare  Poland  in  default  on  all  or  a  part 
of  the  debt  owed  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  recognizing  that  Poland  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Soviet  economic  empire 
and  that  financial  credit  is  an  element  of 
national  strategy; 

(7)  tighten  substantially  the  foreign  policy 
and  military  controls  over  the  export  of  ma- 
chine tools,  high  technology  products,  and 
equipment  for  the  development  of  Soviet  oil 
and  gas  resources;  and 

(8)  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
use  existing  statutory  authority  to  prevent 
the  import  of  any  product  or  material  pro- 
duced in  the  Soviet  Union  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  it  was  produced  without 
the  use  of  forced  labor. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

STTBCOIOIITTCE  ON  CNERCY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOORCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 


the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  1634,  to  amend  the  Miner- 
al Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  October  18,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  or  Mr.  Robert  Ter- 
rell at  224-5205. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  September  13,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  Leban- 
non. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  September  13, 
at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
National  Security  Decision  Directives 
•84. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SECURITY  AND  TERRORISM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  September 
13,  to  receive  testimony. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  September  14,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1432,  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  I*resident's  budget  to  re- 
quest information  regarding  major 
capital  investment  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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campus,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
accepted  only  one-quarter  of  the  women 
who  applied  for  admission  while  admitting 
half  of  the  male  applicants. 

At  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Cornell,  women  were  required  to 
have  SAT  scores  30  to  40  points  higher  than 
those  of  entering  men. 

A  male  applicant  at  Penn  State  was  five 
times  more  likely  to  be  admitted  than  a 
female. 

Although  Title  IX  outlawed  these  particu- 
lar discriminatory  practices  especially  in 
professional  and  graduate  programs,  the 
percentages  of  women  enrolled  in  certain 
courses  of  study  still  fall  short  of  full  access 
to  these  programs.  In  1980.  the  proportion 
of  women  in  medical  school  was  26  percent; 
in  law  school  34  percent;  in  dental  school  17 
percent;  and  in  veterinary  school  39  percent. 
Women  earned  only  30  percent  of  doctorate 
awarded  in  1980. 

The  problems  in  secondary  and 
postsecondary  education  are  even  more 
severe,  almost  half  of  all  programs  are  still 
overwhelmingly  segregated  by  sex.  Seventy- 
two  percent  of  all  women  in  vocational  edu- 
cation in  1978  were  still  enrolled  in  predomi- 
nantly female  clerical  programs  or  in  home 
economics  classes.  The  percentage  of  women 
enrolled  In  training  that  leads  to  higher 
paid  typically  male  skills  is  still  quite  low. 
Seventeen  percent  in  agricultural  programs. 
18  percent  in  trade  and  industrial  programs, 
and  20  percent  in  technical  programs.' 
These  figures  overstate  the  progress  he- 
cause  these  broad  job  categories  include  pre- 
dominately female  trades  such  as.  cosmetol- 
ogy. 

The  importance  of  skill  training  for 
women  for  high  paid  jolw.  usually  reserved 
for  men.  cannot  be  underestimated.  One 
half  of  all  women  in  this  country  work,  and 
two-thirds  of  them  work  out  of  economic  ne- 
cessity. With  rising  divorce  rates,  the  eco- 
nomic cushion  of  a  spouse's  income  can  no 
longer  be  assumed.  As  noted  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 
"Poverty  among  women  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  compelling  social  facts  of  this 
decade.  If  the  proportion  of  the  poor  who 
are  in  female-headed  families  were  to  in- 
crease at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  from  1966- 
1977,  the  poverty  population  would  be  com- 
posed solely  of  women  and  their  children  in 
the  year  2000." 

Occupations  historically  reserved  for 
women  are  undergoing  enormous  change. 
An  estimated  80  percent  of  women  currently 
working  are  now  concentrated  in  occupa- 
tions which  are  rapidly  declining  or  becom- 
ing obsolete  as  a  result  of  technological  ad- 
vances. Jobs  such  as  bank  teller,  telephone 
operator  and  clerical  worker  are  undergoing 
major  changes.  These  changes  will  result  in 
dramatically  fewer  available  jobs  in  fields  in 
which  women  have  been  concentrated  and 
greater  technological  skill  requirements  in 
the  remaining  jobs.  An  unskilled  woman  will 
be  displaced  and  may  become  permanently 
tmemployed. 

Moreover,  a  variety  of  forces  have  kept 
women  out  of  predominantly  "male"  jobs. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  many 
jobs— e.g..  plumber,  electrician,  auto  me- 
chanic—are still  performed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  men  in  our  society.  This  fact  alone 
deters  many  teenage  girls  from  even  consid- 
ering such  fields,  or  from  employment  even 
If  they  have  been  trained.  Just  as  teenage 
girls  do  not  try  out  for  the  high  school  foot- 
ball  team   or  seek   to  Join  a  "boys"  only" 
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school  club  or  extracurricular  activity, 
many  do  not  even  enroll  for  the  auto  me- 
chanics course  that  only  boys  take. 

Not  only  are  there  subtle  societal  norms 
that  give  young  women  implicit  messages, 
girls  are  expressly  discouraged  from  pursu- 
ing certain  educational  opportunities.  Dis- 
criminatory counselors  believe  and  tell  girls 
that  "dirty"  work  is  not  appropriate  for 
them.  Many  counselors  warn  girls  to  avoid 
jobs  in  which  they  could  face  harassment 
(verbal  and  physical)  rather  than  counsel- 
ing them  how  to  avoid  the  harassment.  The 
result  is  that  those  girls  who  achieve  aca- 
demically despite  this  discouragement  are 
likewise  excluded  from  and  discouraged  in 
the  job  market.  Women  are  harassed  in 
many  job  environments,  and  many  employ- 
ers refuse  to  consider  hiring  females  for 
"male"  jobs,  such  as  plumbers,  electricians, 
etc. » 

The  failure  actively  to  recruit  female  stu- 
dents into  traditionally  male  courses  is  sex- 
based  discrimination  in  recruiting  and  train- 
ing. It  effectively  endorses  and  perpetuates 
the  pattern  of  discrimination  that  has  kept 
women  out  of  high-paying  blue-collar  skilled 
craft  jobs.  The  notion  that  a  girl  should  be 
discouraged  or  not  encouraged  in  acquiring 
the  special  skills  demanded  by  these 
changes,  unless  she  herself  exhibits  an  in- 
tense desire  to  do  so,  is  economically  cata- 
strophic to  women  and  fails  to  recognize  the 
depth  of  the  forces  deterring  her. 

Women  are  also  discouraged  from  courses 
of  study  in  math  and  science  with  virtually 
the  same  force  as  they  are  discouraged  from 
skilled  jobs  and  vocational  training.  The 
sterotype  that  women  are  not  good  at  math 
and  science  is  still  widely  indulged  even 
though  these  are  extremely  important  areas 
of  future  employment.  The  result  of  this 
historic  unfair  exclusion  of  women  from 
math  and  the  sciences  has  proven  difficult 
to  overcome.'  It  is  reflected  in  the  counsel 
that  girls  receive  as  they  choose  a  course  of 
study. 

There  are  severe  consequences  to  the  cul- 
tural bias  that  math  and  science  are  proper- 
ly in  the  male  domain.  In  1981.  only  half  of 
college-bound  girls,  compared  to  two-thirds 
of  college-bound  boys,  had  completed  four 
years  of  high  school  math.  The  gap  in  en- 
rollments, especially  in  advanced  courses, 
persists  despite  the  assistance  of  Title  IX. 

A  study  of  math  enrollments  by  the 
Project  on  Equal  Educational  Rights  of  the 
NOW  Legal  Defense  in  Education  Fund  in 
113  schools  districts  in  Michigan  in  the  fall 
of  1981  confirmed  this  pattern.  Boys  out- 
numbered girls  two  to  one  in  computer 
math  courses.  In  one  school  district  the  per- 
centage of  girls  in  computer  math  was  as 
low  as  22  percent.  Girls  were  40  percent  of 
the  students  in  calculus  and  43  percent  of 
the  students  in  trigonometry.  Advanced  sci- 
ence courses  had  enrollments  as  low  as  19 
percent  female. 

This  difference  in  course-taking  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  lower  achievement  rates 
of  girls  that  many  studies  have  reported. 
While  boys  and  girls  tend  to  do  equally  well 
in  math  at  elementary  school  levels,  girls' 
math  scores  drop  behind  in  junior  high  and 
fall  further  behind  at  the  high  school  and 
college  level.  The  disparity  between  boys' 
and  girls'  scores  disappears,  however,  when 
the  data  are  controlled  for  years  of  math 
taken  in  school.  These  findings  confirm  that 
it  is  primarily  lack  of  exposure  and  practice 
that  keeps  girls  behind  boys'  achievements 
in  math  and  other  technical  studies. 

The  problem  of  women's  exclusion  from 
math  training  and  their  resultant  loss  of  op- 


portunity is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
sex  segregated  schools  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  are  tolerated  under 
both  Title  IX  and  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  In 
1977.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  on  an 
equal  protection  challenge  the  exclusion  of 
a  Philadelphia  girl  from  the  all-male  Cen- 
tral High.*  one  of  the  city's  two  academic 
high  schools,  and  the  one  with  the  best  rep- 
utation and  the  most  prestigious  graduates. 
The  other  academic  school,  the  all-female 
Girls  High,  was  good  but,  not  quite  on  a  par 
with  -Central  "  The  appellate  court  ruled  in 
favor  of  "separate  but  equal",  emphasized 
that  Central  and  Girls  High  were  compara- 
ble in  quality,  academic  standing  and  pres- 
tige—and ignored  the  superior  science  facili- 
ties and  reputation  of  Central.  Last  month, 
a  Pennsylvania  state  court  ordered  Central 
High  to  admit  girls.  However,  that  decision 
was  based  in  part  on  the  state  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.' 

Schools  for  boys  typically  offer  superior 
math  and  science  opportunities.  Girls, 
therefore,  are  often  barred  from  entering 
programs  in  which  math  and  science  learn- 
ing is  required.  The  evidence  confirms  that 
girls,  like  most  people,  gain  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  perform  a  difficult  task  only 
after  they  have  tried  it.*  The  exclusion  from 
a  superior  program  of  education  can  be  fatal 
to  any  woman's  development  of  interest  and 
abilities  in  math  and  science. 

Judging  from  the  educational  programs 
that  prepare  future  professionals  in  these 
fields,  women  are  likely  to  stay  substantially 
underrepresented  in  scientific  and  technical 
fields.  While  the  trend  has  been  slightly 
upward  over  the  last  decade,  young  women 
are  still  enrolling  in  education  for  these 
fields  in  significantly  smaller  numbers  than 
are  men.  For  example,  in  1980.  only  30  per- 
cent of  all  college  graduates  specializing  in 
computer  and  information  sciences  were 
women.  There  have  been  modest  recent 
gains,  but  women  are  still  a  small  minority 
in  educational  programs  in  these  fields.  In 
1976.  while  women  were  40  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  they  held  only  13  percent  of  the 
jobs  In  math,  computer  and  life  science. 
Women  have  historically  been  missing  from 
other  expanding  career  fields  as  well.  In 
1976.  women  held  only  7.5  percent  of  the 
Jobs  in  the  physical  sciences  and  one  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  in  engineering.' 

The  implications  of  these  statistics  for  the 
nations  future  are  staggering.  At  a  time 
when  our  society  is  moving  into  an  advanced 
technological  era.  we  need  to  develop  every 
citizens  ability  to  contribute.  Instead,  half 
the  population  is  effectively  excluded  from 
these  fields. 

Sports  and  physical  activity  are  another 
important  area  of  student  life  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
The  strongly  held  stereotypes  about 
women's  athletic  abilities  have  begun  to  be 
challenged.  Today  girls  and  women  have 
more  opportunity  to  participate  in  athlet- 
ics— either  for  recreation  or  in  competi- 
tion—than they  did  before  the  passage  of 
Title  IX.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Title  IX  has  to  date  been  interpreted  to 
require  institutions  to  provide  a  selection  of 
sports  and  a  level  of  competition  that  effec- 
tively accommodate  the  interests  and  abili- 
ties of  both  sexes.  Women  and  men,  boys 
and  girls,  must  be  provided  comparable 
equipment  and  supplies,  travel  and  per  diem 
allowances,  opportunity  to  receive  coaching 
and  academic  tutoring,  publicity,  scheduling 
of  game  and  practice  times,  scholarship  aid. 
medical,  housing,  and  dining  facilities.  Since 
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the  passage  of  Title  IX  the  Increase  in 
womens'  and  girls'  enrollment  In  athletic 
programs  reflects  the  active  desire  that  girls 
and  women  had  for  sports  participation  that 
was  denied  to  them.  However,  the  current 
data  on  girl's  participation  in  athletics 
shows  how  far  we  have  to  go  before  pro- 
grams reflect  full  and  fair  participation  for 
women: 

Last  year  only  35  percent  of  the  high 
school  varsity  athletes  were  girls. 

In  1980,  the  average  budget  for  a  woman's 
athletics  program  was  16.4  percent  of  the 
total  athletics  budget. 

During  the  1977-78  school  year,  the  aver- 
age Big  10  school  athletic  budget  for  women 
was  between  $250,000  at  smaller  schools  and 
$750,000  at  larger  schools.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  the  average  men's  Big  10  athletic 
budget  was  3  million  dollars. 

While  women  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity  in  athlet- 
ic participation,  the  gains  in  athletics  for 
women  are  at  risk  today.  The  current  Ad- 
ministration wants  to  severely  limit  Title  IX 
in  a  way  that  would  virtually  eliminate  alth- 
letics  from  coverage  by  that  Act.  For  women 
to  lose  these  gains  would  not  only  deny  tal- 
ented women  careers  In  athletics.  It  would 
deny  all  young  women  the  health,  well- 
being  and  emotional  and  physical  develop- 
ment that  comes  with  sports  and  a  full 
range  of  physical  education  participation.  It 
would  also  guarantee  that  all  women  must 
continue  to  labor  under  the  stereotype  that 
women  are  innately  weak,  because  as 
women  continue  to  be  denied  opportunities 
for  physical  development  and  the  incentives 
for  that  development,  the  stereotypes 
remain  unchallenged  and  the  Ulented  ath- 
letic woman  remains  an  aberration.'  For 
girls,  as  much  as  for  boys,  physical  develop- 
ment through  athletics  is  a  crucial  part  of 
their  education.  Today,  we  continue  to  deny 
our  girls  and  women  this  access  to  a  full 
eduation. 

Women's  Employment  in  Education 
My  own  experience  is  illustrative  of  the 
blatant  discriminatory  treatment  of  women 
employed  In  education  until  the  very  recent 
past.  When  1  was  a  graduate  student  in  the 
late  sixties  my  department  head  Informed 
me  that  there  would  be  no  financial  aid  for 
me.  He  argued  that  his  statistics  demon- 
strated that  women  doctoral  students  do  not 
complete  their  degrees.  I  had  to  find  finan- 
cial assistance  from  other  sources  within 
the  university  in  order  to  earn  my  degree. 

In  the  early  1970"s.  when  I  became  assist- 
ant professor  in  another  college  the  chair  of 
my  department  counseled  me  that  I  need 
not  work  so  hard  since  the  department  had 
never  and  would  never  grant  a  woman 
tenure.  My  publications  and  teaching 
record,  which  he  conceded  were  distin- 
gAiished.  would  make  no  difference  whatso- 
ever. I  left  that  institution  to  go  to  another 
institution  that  awarded  me  early  tenure. 
Many  other  women  were  not  so  lucky. 

With  such  active  discouragement  and  ster- 
otypic  treatment  of  women  in  professional 
training,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
number  of  women  teaching  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  low  and  many  fewer  of  them  are  ten- 
ured. In  the  humanities,  women  are  one 
third  the  number  of  men  (14.500/42.200). 
and  only  49.8  percent  of  those  women  are 
tenured.  By  contrast,  the  percentage  of  ten- 
ured males  In  the  humanities  is  76  percent. 
In  the  category  of  males  aged  46  or  older, 
90.22  percent  of  those  men  are  tenured  in 
the  humanities  while,  of  all  academically- 
employed  female  Ph.Ds  aged  46  or  over, 
only  68.7  percent  are  tenured.  The  situation 


is  similar  in  the  sciences.  The  number  of 
women  teaching  in  the  sciences  is  one  fifth 
the  number  of  males  (24,200/157,000).  and 
only  37.6  percent  of  women  as  compared 
with  64.6  percent  of  men  are  tenured.  Of  all 
academically-employed  male  Ph.Ds  aged  46 
or  older,  87.3  percent  are  tenured,  while 
only  63.4  percent  of  women  in  that  category 
are  tenured. 

The  breakdowns  do  not  change  markedly 
for  professors  in  the  younger  categories.  For 
the  humanities,  in  the  age  category  36  to  45 
in  which  many  would  have  become  eligible 
for  tenure  in  the  last  ten  years,  there  are 
17,700  males  of  whom  73.5  percent  are  ten- 
ured, and  only  5.900  women  of  whom  45.7 
percent  are  tenured.  In  the  sciences,  for  the 
age  category  36  to  45,  there  are  60,800  men 
who  are  academically  employed,  and  66.5 
percent  of  them  are  tenured.  Only  41  per- 
cent of  the  9,200  women  employed  in  the 
sciences  are  tenured.  In  the  under  35  catego- 
ry, many  have  not  yet  come  up  for  tenure. 
The  humanities  employed  men  (4,100) 
nearly  twice  as  many  than  women  (2,500). 
Furthermore,  only  21  percent  of  the  men 
are  on  nontenure  tracks  compared  to  32  per- 
cent of  the  women.  In  the  sciences,  there 
are  31,200  men  under  35  and  7,700  women. 
Of  these,  30.4  percent  of  the  men  are  on 
nontenure  tracks  compared  to  40.4  percent 
of  the  women." 

Another  way  to  examine  the  status  of 
women's  employment  opportunities  in 
higher  education  is  to  look  at  the  percent- 
age of  women  on  full-time  instructional 
sUff  during  the  period  1972  to  1983.  There 
have  been  a  small  gain,  mostly  among 
women  in  the  lower  ranks.  Women  lecturers 
increased  by  12  percent  (from  34.4  to  47.1 
percent);  woman  instructors  increased  by  13 
percent  (39.9  to  53.3  percent);  woman  assist- 
ant professors  increased  by  12  percent  (23.8 
to  35.9  percent):  and  women  associate  pro- 
fessors increased  by  5  percent  (16.5  to  21.5 
percent).  But  women  full-professors  in- 
creased by  only  1  percent  (9.8  to  10.8  per- 
cent). In  all  ranks  combined  the  number  of 
women  increased  by  only  five  percent.'"  I 
speaik  from  first-hand  experience  and  obser- 
vation when  I  say  that  even  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  disparities  are  the  product  of  con- 
tinuing discrimination  against  women  in 
higher  education  opportunities  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  impact  of  these  statistics  is  the  loss  of 
role  models  for  young  women  and  leaders 
for  all  women  and  lower  wages  ' '  and  job  se- 
curity for  women. 

The  pattern  in  higher  education  is  not 
unique.  Similar  patterns  are  found  in  the 
employment  of  women  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  A  brief  selection  of  the 
data  will  illustrate  my  point: 

While  seventy  percent  of  classroom  teach- 
ers are  female,  only  one  percent  of  all  head 
administrators  of  schools  are  female. '^ 

Male  classroom  teachers  earn,  on  the  av- 
erage, $3,000  more  per  year  than  do  female 
teachers." 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  school  superin- 
tendents are  male.'* 

Women  elementary  school  principals  have 
decreased  from  fifty-five  percent  of  all  such 
principals  in  1928  to  eighteen  percent  in 
1978." 

Twenty-one  percent  of  all  vocational  edu- 
cation administrators  are  women." 

We  need  the  equal  rights  amendment  to 
supplement  the  protections  afforded  by 
Title  VII  to  women  employed  in  educational 
institutions.  Discrimination  in  professional 
employment,  particularly  in  the  granting  of 
academic  promotion  and  tenure  is  the  most 


difficult  area  to  challenge  under  current 
employment  discrimination  law. 


II.  EXISTIWG  LAWS  PROHIBITING  SEX 
DISCRIMtNATIOW  IN  EDUCATION 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal  laws 
relied  on  to  redress  sex  discrimination  in 
schools  include  "ntle  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments   of    1972,    20   U.S.C.   Sections 
1681-86,  Title  "VII  of  the  1964  Civil  RighU 
Act,  equal  rights  amendments  in  state  con- 
stitutions, and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  All  of  these  provi- 
sions have  major  gaps  in  their  coverage. 
Title  IX  provides  "(n)o  person  in  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  educational  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance."  It  covers 
most  areas  of  school  life  Including  admis- 
sions, access  to  courses,  counseling  and  test- 
ing, scholarships  and  awards,  health  and  in- 
surance benefits,  treatment  of  unmarried 
students   and    students   who    are    parents, 
access  to  housing  and  other  facilities  and 
employment.  Title  IX  has  been  seen  as  the 
primary  remedy  for  sex  discrimination  in 
schools  and  is  largely  responsible  for  begin- 
ning   the    Important    process    of    change 
toward  equality  for  women  in  these  aspects 
of  eduction. 

What  are  rarely  addressed  are  the  major 
gaps  in  Title  IX's  reach.  Its  provisions  apply 
only  to  the  admissions  practices  of  vocation- 
al education,  professional  education,  gradu- 
ate higher  education  and  to  public  under- 
graduate higher  institutions."  In  other 
words,  the  statute  does  not  prohibt  sex- 
based  discrimination  in  admissions— wheth- 
er a  complete  bar  to  women's  enrollment,  a 
quota,  or  a  demand  for  higher  qualifica- 
tions—in all  the  nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  private  colleges,  and  even 
public  colleges,  if  they  have  always  excluded 
persons  on  the  basis  of  sex.  These  are  not 
minor  exceptions.  They  go  to  the  heart  of 
discrimination  In  eduation.  Girls  and  women 
can  be  denied  equal  access  with  boys  and 
men  to  all  educational  opportunities  at  cer- 
tain institutions  even  with  Title  IX.  The 
statute  now  precludes  a  Title  IX  claim 
against  sex-segregated  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  against  a  school  district 
that  imposes  different  entrance  require- 
ments on  the  basis  of  sex." 

Sex  segregation  in  schools  can  be  extreme- 
ly detrimenUl  to  girls  and  boys,  reinforcing 
sex  stereotypic  roles  which  artificially  limit 
the  options  of  both.  The  Vorchheimer  case 
showed  Philadelphia  reserving  its  best  sci- 
ence preparation  for  the  boys  who  could 
attend  "Central"— those  who  could  be 
future  leaders  of  the  nation.'"  The  girls  at- 
tending "Girls  High"  presumably  did  not 
need  science  instruction.  Similarly,  the  all- 
female  Winthrop  College  in  South  Carolina 
was  set  up  to  prepare  women  for: 

"...  stenography,  typewriting,  telegra- 
phy, bookkeeping,  drawing,  .  .  .  designing, 
engraving,  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
art,  needlework,  cooking,  housekeeping,  and 
such  other  industrial  arts  as  may  be  suitable 
to  their  sex  and  condusive  to  their  support 
and  usefulness "." 

Men  at  the  companion  state  college.  The 
Citadel,  are  prepared  for  careers  in  engi- 
neering and  the  military.  When  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville  was  re- 
served for  men,  great  disparities  between 
the  state's  male  facilities  and  the  female  fa- 
cilities were  revealed  in  litigation."  The 
men's  college  offered  the  highest  average 
faculty  salaries  in  the  sUte.  The  sUte  ap- 
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propriation  per  student  at  the  men's  college 
was  more  than  double  that  at  each  of  the 
two  women's  colleges.  Men  had  access  to  so- 
phisticated astronomy  and  science  facilities: 
women  did  not.  Men  could  take  degrees  in 
astronomy.  Latin-American  studies,  and 
nine  foreign  languages— all  unavailable  to 
women.  The  men's  college  offered  a  far 
greater  variety  of  courses  in  almost  every 
department,  especially  in  government,  as- 
tronomy, economics.  English,  history,  phys- 
ics, geology,  geography,  sociology  and  an- 
thropology. In  short,  the  lawyers  showed  in 
detail  that  the  state  reserved  its  highest- 
quality  educational  facilities  "For  Men 
Only. " 

Yet  these  kinds  of  blatant  violations  are 
immune  from  attack  under  Title  IX. 

The  primary  weakness  of  Title  VII  to  re- 
dress discrimination  against  academically 
employed  women  is  the  reluctance  of  feder- 
al judges  to  closely  examine  university, 
hiring,  promotion  and  tenure  procedures. 
While  I  do  not  advocate  a  judicial  takeover 
of  academic  decision  making,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  would  require  closer  judi- 
cial scrutiny  of  these  procedures.  It  would 
force  colleges  and  universities  to  examine 
their  own  polices  and  affirmatively  to 
remove  artificial  barriers  to  women's  em- 
ployment and  advancement. 

Other  major  laws  concerning  equality  for 
women  in  education  are  state  equal  rights 
amendments.  Only  sixteen  states  ^^  have 
equal  rights  provisions  in  their  constitu- 
tions. The  cases  under  state  ERAs  demon- 
strate that  the  federal  ERA  will  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  for  all  women  seeking  an  equal 
education. 

The  United  States  Constitution  as  it  is 
presently  interpreted  is  of  only  limited  utili- 
ty to  overcome  sex  discrimination.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Supreme  Court  did  strike  down 
the  exclusion  of  men  from  a  state  university 
nursing  school,  but  it  did  so  with  a  closely 
divided  court."' 

The  charter  of  Mississippi  University  for 
Women  underscores  the  sex  stereotypic 
nature  of  the  school; 

"The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women  is  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  girls  of  the 
state  by  the  maintenance  of  a  first-class  in- 
stitution for  their  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  for  their  training  in  normal  school 
methods  and  kindergarten,  for  their  instruc- 
tion in  bookkeeping,  photography,  stenogra- 
phy, telegraphy,  and  typewriting,  and  in  de- 
signing, drawing,  engraving,  and  painting, 
and  their  industrial  application,  and  for 
their  instruction  in  fancy,  general,  and  prac- 
tical needlework,  and  in  such  other  industri- 
al branches  as  experience,  from  time  to 
time,  shall  suggest  as  necessary  or  proper  to 
fit  them  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life." 

This  example  also  serves  to  demonstrate 
that  sex  discrimination  is  often  a  two-edged 
sword.  When  men's  opportunities  are  limit- 
ed, there  is  usually  accompanying  discrimi- 
nation that  limits  women  based  on  cultural 
stereotypes  about  their  abilities.  With  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  unless  the  pur- 
pose of  sex  segregation  is  to  implement 
principles  of  affirmative  action  and  to 
create  equal  access  to  full  educational  op- 
portunities, single  sex  schools  that  deny 
women  access  to  any  educational  facilities 
and  teaching  would  be  outlawed.  Of  course, 
in  private  educational  institutions  where  sex 
segregation  serves  specific  religious  princi- 
ples or  purposes  (as  distinguished  from  edu- 
cational purpose),  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  not  abrogate  the  First  Amend- 
ment right  to  freedom  of  religion. 


III.  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  ELIMINATES 
THE  OPTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  GENDER  IN  EDUCATION  AND  IN  OTHER 
AREAS  OF  PUBLIC  LIFE 

The  effect  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment on  education  is  simple.  The  choice  of 
whether  to  discriminate  on  account  of  sex 
in  education  will  no  longer  be  an  option. 

This  means  that  unless  educational  poli- 
cies are  justified  by  principles  of  affirmative 
action,  schools  must  treat  males  and  fe- 
males the  same.  Every  legislator,  federal 
and  state  executive  and  administrator,  every 
educational  policy-maker,  every  school 
board,  every  educator  and  teacher  will  re- 
ceive the  clear  and  final  message  that  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  will  not  be 
permitted.  The  ERA  will  establish  equality 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  a  way  not  subject  to 
the  vagaries  of  administration  policy.  This 
is  important  since  the  alternative  of  prohib- 
iting sex  discrimination  statute  by  statute, 
as  Congresswoman  Barbara  Mikulski  says, 
"is  a  little  like  eliminating  slavery  planta- 
tion by  plantation." 

The  ERA  will  do  much  more  than  any 
statute  to  ensure  enforcement.  Although 
Title  IX  was  passed  in  1972.  it  was  not  fully 
enforced  by  the  government  as  was  contem- 
plated. For  years.  HEW,  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  failed  to  comply  with 
regulatory  requirements  of  prompt  resolu- 
tion of  complaints,  and  compliance  reviews 
were  often  incomplete.  In  1974,  a  lawsuit 
was  brought  against  HEW  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  failure  to  enforce  laws 
prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  schools. 
That  suit  resulted  in  an  order  requiring 
strict  enforcement  time  frames."'  After  a 
contempt  motion,  the  order  was  reaffirmed 
and  strengthened,  but  this  Administration 
is  challenging  it  on  appeal.  In  short,  federal 
enforcement  of  Title  IX  has  never  been  rig- 
orous. 

The  ERA  will  provide  a  constitutional 
backdrop  to  statutory  provisions  against  sex 
discrimination  as  well.  This  constitutional 
backdrop  has  much  more  than  symbolic 
value.  One  court  has  held  that  women's 
rights  under  Title  IX  are  due  lesser  consid- 
eration and  enforcement  than  rights  guar- 
anteed under  Title  VI,  because,  the  court 
reasoned.  Title  VI  is  premised  on  the  Con- 
stitution while  Title  IX  is  merely  statuto- 
ry." 

The  ERA  will  also  afford  each  woman  a 
right  to  unqualified  equality.  A  statute,  like 
Title  IX,  is  the  product  of  political  trade- 
offs, and  the  resulting  statutory  scheme  is 
riddled  with  exceptions  and  limitations  on 
remedies.  With  the  ERA,  a  woman's  right  to 
equality  will  no  longer  be  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. The  result:  Congress  will  no  longer  be 
assailed  by  lobbyists  to  minimize  women's 
rights  particularly  in  education. 

Finally,  the  ERA  will  blunt  the  initiative 
of  those  who  would  reject  the  equality  prin- 
ciple and  lock  women  into  second  place  in 
education  and  elsewhere.  I  mentioned  that 
Title  IX  was  not  vigorously  enforced  by 
prior  national  administrations  and  that,  for- 
tunately, individuals  were  able  to  assert 
their  rights  by  private  lawsuits.  Now  women 
face  more  than  neglect  in  the  government's 
enforcement  of  Title  IX.  Officials  of  the 
current  administration  have  launched  a  con- 
certed effort  to  severely  limit  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  Title  IX.  by  revising  the  De- 
partment of  Education  regulations  enforc- 
ing Title  IX.  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's refusal  to  appeal  an  unfavorable  court 
interpretation  of  that  statute.""  and.  finally, 
by  advocating  the  extremely  narrow  inter- 
pretation in  the  E)epartment  of  Justice  brief 


to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Grove  City  College 
V.  Bell,  now  pending. 

This  administration's  objective  is  to  sub- 
ject to  Title  IX  only  those  institutions  that 
receive  federal  funds  earmarked  for  narrow- 
ly defined  specific  educational  "progiams", 
and  to  exclude  from  coverage  institutions 
that  receive  federal  aid  for  more  general 
purposes.  For  example,  this  administration 
has  claimed  that  federally  guaranteed 
school  loan  funds  no  longer  trigger  an  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  Title  IX.  These 
moves  represent  a  clear  strategy  to  turn 
back  the  clock  on  women's  rights  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  schools  covered  by  Title 
IX,  and  limiting  educational  opportunities 
and  activities  which  women  are  guaranteed 
access  to  by  statute.  Many  academic  pro- 
grams, including  athletics,  will  be  hard  hit 
by  the  proposed  interpretation  of  Title  IX. 

Senators,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  make  women's  right  to  equality  no 
longer  a  political  football.  For  those  of  you 
who  share  the  view  that  women  are  entitled 
to  equality,  the  ERA  would  free  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  members 
of  executive  and  legislative  branches  in 
most  states  throughout  this  nation,  to 
debate  the  most  efficacious  and  cost  effec- 
tive means  to  implement  women's  right  to 
equality,  not  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
that  equality.  That  I  believe,  is  what  the 
vast  majority  of  you  would  like  to  do  and 
what  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  would 
like  you  to  do. 
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Bureau  of  Investigation,  recently  re- 
vealed that  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
3  000  East  European  diplomats  cur- 
rently stationed  in  the  coimtry  are  in- 
volved in  operations  designed  to  trans- 
fer our  military  and  industrial  secrets 
to  Moscow  and  the  other  Communist 
capitals  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Earlier  this  year,  more  than  20  dif- 
ferent nations  expelled  Soviet  diplo- 
mats Who  had  been  caught  spymg. 
These  Soviet  nationals  are  part  of  an 
international  network  which  has  been 
established  for  purposes  of  diverting 
high  technology  to  the  East.  While 
the  Soviets  have  displayed  a  desire  for 
a  wide-variety  of  technology,  they 
have  placed  particular  importance  on 
acquiring  those  high-technolgoy  se- 
crets which  have  potential  military  ap- 
plication. The  theft  of  these  secrets 
poses  a  clear  threat  to  oiu-  national  se- 
curity and  must  be  stopped. 

I  call  upon  Judge  Webster  and  other 
Government  officials  to  initiate  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  this  incident  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  of  espio- 
nage activities  being  undertaken  by 
diplomatic  personnel  from  the  Com- 
munist nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  We 
must  take  appropriate  action  to  deter 
this  unlawful  activity.* 


EXPULSION  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
DIPLOMAT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Soviet  Union  announced 
the  expulsion  of  Vice  Consul  Lon 
David  Augustenborg  and  his  wife  on 
charges  that  the  couple  had  been  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  spying.  This  in- 
cident represents  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  expulsions  of  American  diplo- 
matic personnel  by  the  Soviets.  These 
actions  have  been  designed  to  divert 
attention  away  from  their  own  illegal 
and  criminal  activities.  Today,  the 
communist  leadership  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  engaged  in  an  unprecedented  cam- 
paign designed  to  discredit  the  United 

The  time  has  come  to  immask  those 
who  would  hide  under  the  cloak  of 
diplomatic  immimity.  Judge  William 
Webster,    Director    of    the    Federal 


THE  PROUD  RECORD  OF  THE 
TOWN  OF  NORTH  PROVIDENCE 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
decade  has  been  a  trying  and  difficult 
period  for  most  local  governments 
across  the  United  States.  In  most  com- 
munities, inflationary  cost  increases 
have  outrun  tax  and  revenue  growth 
with  results  ranging  from  huge  prop- 
erty tax  increases,  taxpayer  revolts, 
and  financial  turmoil.  In  some  cases, 
governments  have  teetered  on  the 
edge  of  default  and  bankruptcy. 

During  this  same  period,  however, 
the  town  of  North  Providence,  R.I., 
under  the  leadership  of  its  distin- 
guished mayor,  Salvatore  Mancini,  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  record  of  tax 
stability  and  financial  management. 

While  many  other  communities  have 
faced  property  tax  increases  of  20  per- 
cent or  more  in  recent  years,  the  town 
of  North  Providence  is  now  looking 
toward  its  fourth  consecutive  fiscal 
year  without  a  property  tax  increase. 

With  a  long-term  debt  of  only  $3.8 
million,  the  town  ended  its  last  fiscal 
year  with  a  $2  million  surplus.  While 
its  annual  budget  has  nearly  doubled 
during  the  past  decade  to  maintain  its 
fine  municipal  services,  the  town's  tax 
rate  has  increased  only  35  percent 
since  its  last  property  revaluation  9 
years  ago. 

This  admirable  record  has  been 
achieved,  under  Mayor  Mancini,  by 
careful  control  of  spending,  wise  devel- 
opment policies,  and  a  thoughtful  use 
of  Federal  general  revenue  sharing 
funds. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mayor  Man- 
cini, the  members  of  the  town  council, 
and  the  residents  of  North  Providence 
are  to  be  commended  on  this  record  of 
financial  stability. 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  Senate 
will  be  considering  the  question  of 
dontinuing  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program.  I  believe  the  experience 
of  the  town  of  North  Providence  indi- 
cates that  Federal  revenue  sharing, 
combined  with  good  local  goverrunent 
management,  can  and  does  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  maintaining  the  health 
and  vigor  of  local  goverrunents.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Providence  (Rhode  Island) 
Sunday  Journal  of  September  4.  1983, 
entitled  "North  Providence  Keeps 
Property  Tax  Stable"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
North  Providence  Keeps  Property  Tax 

Stable 
Property  owners  in  Rhode  Island,  espe- 
cially those  who  see  the  mailman  arrive 
every  summer  with  a  bigger  property-tax 
bill,  should  take  a  hard  look  at  the  Town  of 
North  Providence. 

ThU  community  of  29,188  on  the  north- 
west border  of  Providence  has  no  land,  just 
a  meager  5.7  square  miles.  Only  Central 
Falls— with  1.2  square  miles— has  less  of  this 
precious  ingredient. 

Nor  does  North  Providence  have  any  in- 
dustry. Less  than  2  percent  of  the  property 
tax  in  North  Providence  comes  from  indus- 
trial properties. 

And  forget  about  malls,  race  tracks,  or 
classy,  low-rise  industrial  parks  like  those 
found  in  East  Providence,  Lincoln  and  Mid- 
dletown.  None  of  that  modem  tax  relief  in 
this  densely-populated,  bedroom  communi- 
ty 
Owners  of  residential  property  in  North 

Providence  should  be  hurting. 
But  not  so.  ,^     .  J 

For  the  last  nine  years.  North  Providence 
has  chalked  up  a  remarkable  performance 
in  the  high-priced  arena  of  the  property 

tax. 

Under  the  no-nonsense  control  of  Mayor 
Salvatore  Mancini-a  full-time,  elected 
mayor  for  the  last  10  years-North  Provi- 
dence has  used  a  triple  combination  of  fiscal 
toughness,  multi-family  housing  and  federal 
revenue  sharing  to  ease  the  tax  burden  on 
property  owners.  ,  . 

And  none  of  this  at  the  expense  of  munici- 
pal services,  which  easily  match  or  improve 
upon  those  found  in  the  sUte's  other  38 
communities. 

This  year,  for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the 
tax  rate  in  North  Providence  will  be  $39  per 
$1,000.  .     .. 

That's  three  years  of  no  increase  in  the 
property  tax.  provided  of  course  that  an 
owner  made  no  improvements,  which  raise 
taxes  by  raising  assessed  values. 

In  North  Providence,  the  tax  rate  has 
risen  only  once  in  the  last  six  years.  That 
increase  came  in  the  1981  tax  biU.  when  the 
rate  rose  $3.40,  which  is  a  9.6-percent  in- 
crease from  the  $35.60  in  place  since  1978. 

(Tax  rates  or  the  percentage  at  which  as- 
sessments or  book  values  are  taxed  are  lisu- 
ally  expressed  in  Rhode  Island  In  doUars 
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per  $1,000  of  assessed  value.  A  $39  tax  rate 
means  a  tax  of  $39  for  every  $1,000  of  as- 
sessment. ) 

When  assessments  remain  constant  year 
to  year,  tax  rates  can  be  used  to  measure  an 
increase  or  (very  rare)  an  easing  of  the 
property  tax.  In  a  non-revaluation  year  a 
community  gets  more  revenue  from  either 
new  construction  or  by  raising  the  tax  rate. 

Tax  rates,  however,  aren't  much  use  in 
townwide  revaluations  when  assessments 
are  updated  to  either  100  percent  or  a  uni- 
form percentage  of  market  value.  In  revalu- 
ations, tax  rates  are  often  dramatically  low- 
ered, because  a  community  has  a  bigger 
value  pie  to  tax. 

The  lower,  revalued  tax  rate  doesn't  nec- 
essarily mean  lower  taxes.  In  some  cases, 
the  lower  rate  can  hide  a  hefty  tax  increase. 

Since  its  townwide  revaluation  in  1975, 
the  $28.80  tax  rate  in  North  Providence  has 
risen  by  only  $10.20  or  35.4  percent  in  nine 
years.  Only  Cranston  and  Lincoln— both 
with  considerably  more  land  and  industry- 
can  compete  with  this  record. 

Meanwhile,  those  nine  years  saw  the  total 
budget  of  North  Providence  almost  double 
from  $10.1  million  in  1975  to  $18.8  million 
for  the  current  1983   1984  fiscal  year. 

That's  a  spending  increase  of  86  percent, 
but  only  a  35-percent  hike  in  property 
taxes— an  outstanding  achievement. 

In  most  Rhode  Island  communities,  prop- 
erty owners  have  watched  their  property 
taxes  bite  deeper  each  year. 

This  year  alone,  tax  rates  in  West  Green- 
wich and  Richmond  soared  23  percent.  In 
CharlestowTi,  the  1983  rate  jumped  19  per- 
cent over  last  year.  In  1982,  Pawtucket 
socked  its  property  owners  with  a  $94.92 
rate,  a  24  percent  increase  over  the  $76.60  of 
the  1981  tax  roll. 

In  only  seven  years,  the  Harrington  1977 
revalued  tax  rate  of  $30.60  jumped  41.8  per- 
cent to  $43.40  on  the  current  roll.  In  eight 
years,  Newport  raised  its  rate  70.6  percent 
from  $43  in  1975  to  $73.40  for  the  1982  roll. 

(Newport's  current  1983  rate  of  $18.85  is  a 
result  of  a  townwide  revaluation. ) 

Meanwhile,  the  $39  tax  rate  in  North 
Providence  looks  good  for  a  fourth  year. 

■'The  $39  tax  rate  looks  good  for  next 
year,"  said  Mayor  Mancini.  "I  can't  see  any 
problem  with  holding  the  $39  tax  rate  next 
year." 

Mancini  can  afford  to  be  confident.  North 
Providence  ended  its  fiscal  year  June  30 
with  a  $2-million  surplus. 

Mancini  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  9-year  record  of  the  property  tax  in 
North  Providence.  "We  hold  down  our 
spending  and  we  stay  within  our  budget," 
said  Mancini. 

The  town  has  only  about  $3.8  million  in 
long-term  debt  and  has  not  been  forced  to 
borrow  in  the  short-term  note  market  since 
1980.  In  Mancini's  words:  "We  don't  have  to 
borrow  to  operate." 

In  place  of  Iwrrowing  long  in  the  bond 
market,  Mancini  has  insisted  on  using  feder- 
al revenue  sharing  for  capital  projects  as  op- 
posed to  using  that  money  for  general-fund 
expenses. 

Some  of  the  capital  projects  which  North 
Providence  has  paid  for  with  revenue  shar- 
ing in  recent  years  swe: 

$l-miUion  renovation  and  addition  to  town 
hall  in  Centerdale. 

$750,000  for  a  new  fire  station  on  Fruit 
Hill  Avenue. 

$200,000  to  remodel  the  fire  stations  on 
Mineral  Spring  and  Douglas  Avenues. 

$200,000  for  two  new  pumper  fire  trucks. 

$80,000  to  overhaul  two  ladder  trucks. 


$400,000  for  six  recreation  areas,  such  as 
the  new  Twin  River  project  on  Douglas 
Avenue  which  has  a  beach,  two  tennis 
courts  and  a  ball  field. 

$310,000  to  purchase  the  skating  rink  on 
Mineral  Spring  Avenue  and  eventually  an- 
other $400,000  to  renovate  the  building  into 
a  town  library. 

$150,000  for  new  lighting  and  concession 
stands  at  four  Little  League  fields. 

Not  only  does  North  Providence  not  have 
to  borrow  to  operate,  but  the  town  expects 
to  earn  $275,000  this  year  in  interest  on  in- 
vestments of  its  surplus  funds. 

Active  in  R.  I.  Democratic  politics,  Man- 
cini is  secretary  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  and  a  close  ally  of  Warwick 
Mayor  Joseph  W.  Walsh,  who  is  preparing 
to  challenge  Gov.  J.  Joseph  Garrahy  for  the 
1984  Democratic  nomination  for  governor. 

However,  Mancini  is  one  Democrat  who 
shatters  a  popular  image  that  Democrats 
are  big  spenders. 

Mancini  has  line-item  veto  power  over  the 
town  budget  and  a  sure  "three  votes"  on  the 
seven-member  town  council.  This  means 
Mancini's  budget  vetoes  are  rarely  over- 
turned by  the  required  five  votes. 

(Mancini  does  not  sit  on  the  council.) 

Tax  Assessor  Rudolph  Caranci  best  de- 
scribes the  fiscal  austerity  of  Mancini. 

"He  acts  like  the  money  is  his,"  said  Car- 
anci. 

Other  than  routine  or  trivial  items,  Man- 
cini signs  every  purchase  order.  Last  week 
he  held  up  an  asphalt  bill  for  $990  from  the 
pubic  works  department  and  an  order  for 
$38.50. 

'And  he  looks  at  every  one,"  said  Made- 
line Ferrante,  Mancini's  able  finance  direc- 
tor. 

Mancini  didn't  sign  the  asphalt  bill  be- 
cause some  delivery  pickup  slips  were  miss- 
ing and  he  was  puzzled  by  the  $38.50  for  a 
"Trail  Maker  Snow  White"  for  the  sanita- 
tion department. 

"I  want  to  find  out  what  that  is."  said 
Mancini. 

Mancini  is  equally  frugal  in  watching 
teacher  contracts  and  the  town  payroll.  For 
example.  North  Providence  has  only  26  full- 
time  firemen,  not  counting  the  fire  chief. 

For  nights  and  weekentis.  the  town  uses  a 
"callman  system  of  148  men  who  resemble  a 
volunteer  force,  but  who  sleep  at  the  fire 
stations. 

The  town  pays  only  for  the  clothing  and 
equipment  of  the  "callmen,"  which  results 
in  substantial  savings.  The  "callmen"  item 
is  only  $170,050  in  the  current  budget. 

Finally,  the  decision  of  the  town  council 
12  years  ago  to  welcome  multi-family  hous- 
ing-apartments and  condominiums— gave 
North  Providence  the  additional  tax  base  to 
pay  for  and  even  increase  services  while 
keeping  property  taxes  under  control. 

The  1980  census  counted  2.049  multi- 
family  housing  units  in  the  10-or-more-unit 
category.  This  is  an  increase  of  429-percent 
over  the  387  multi-family  units  counted  in 
the  same  category  in  the  1970  census. 

It  is  these  apartment  complexes  clustered 
off  Mineral  Spring  Avenue  that  have  helped 
North  Providence  add  $51.7  million  to  its 
total  assessed  value  of  real  property  (land 
and  buildings)  in  the  last  nine  years. 

Automobiles,  another  growth  item  linked 
to  apartments,  have  added  another  $23.8 
million  in  assessed  value  to  the  tax  base  in 
the  same  period.  (Autos  are  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  real  property. ) 

The  latest  multi-family  development  has 
just  begun  at  Louisquisset  Golf  Course. 

In  the  next  five  years.  Downing  Associates 
of  Providence  plans  to  build  619  condomin- 


iums on  the  120-acre  part  of  the  golf  course 
that  lies  in  North  Providence.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try paid  for  by  that  foreign  govern- 
ment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Mary 
Grace  Lucier,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Helms  to  accompany  him  to  a  confer- 
ence in  Seoul.  South  Korea,  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  3.  1983,  to  participate  in  a 
conference  commemorating  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  United  States- 
Korea  Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  in  the  conference  by  Ms. 
Lucier.  at  the  expense  of  the  Asiatic 
Research  Center  of  Korea  University, 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Seoul,  South  Korea,  from  September  1 
to  3.  1983.  sponsored  by  Korea  Univer- 
sity. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Helms  in  the 
program  in  Seoul.  South  Korea,  to  dis- 
cuss U.S.-Korean  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Miss  Elise 
Paylan.  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Kasten,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
tural University,  in  Taipei.  Taiwan, 
from  August  16  to  24,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Paylan  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Cultural  University,  to  discuss 
United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Lamar 
Smith  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Garn,  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  Cultural  University  in 
Taipei,  from  August  16  to  24.  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Chinese  Cultural  Univer- 
sity, to  discuss  United  States-Taiwan 
relations,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 
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The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Charles 
Goolsby  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
McClure.  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cultural 
University  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  from 
August  20  to  28.  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Goolsby  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Cultural  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States, 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Dr.  James  P. 
Lucier  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Helms 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  South 
Korea,  from  September  1  to  3,  1983. 
sponsored  by  Korea  University. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Lucier  in  the  pro- 
gram in  South  Korea,  at  the  expense 
of  Korea  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-South  Korean  relations,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Atkins  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Boren 
to  participate  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  Tunghai  University  in  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  from  August  9  to  16.  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Atkins  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 

StRtGS 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Miss  Susan 
Schwab  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH.  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Culture  Uni- 
versity in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  August 
16  to  24,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Miss  Schwab  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr,  Timothy 
N.  Bergan.  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
BoscHWiTz  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden,  in  Sweden,  from  August  18  to 
27.  1983. 

The  conmiittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bergan  in  the 
program  in  Sweden  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government  of  Sweden,  to  discuss 
United  States-Sweden  trade  policies,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Robert  J. 


Shapiro  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  China  Culture  Uni- 
versity in  the  Republic  of  China,  from 
August  16  to  31.  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Shapiro  in  the 
program  in  the  Republic  of  China,  at 
the  expense  of  the  China  Culture  Uni- 
versity, to  discuss  United  States- 
Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Timothy 
N.  Bergan,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
BoscHWiTZ  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Swedish  Institute,  a 
nonprofit  educational  institution,  in 
Sweden,  from  August  18  to  27,  1983. 

The  committee  had  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bergan  in  the 
program  in  Sweden  at  the  expense  of 
the  Swedish  Institute  to  discuss 
United  States-Sweden  trade  policies,  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States, 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senators 
Orrin  Hatch  and  Edward  Zorinsky 
to  participate  in  programs  sponsored 
by  Korea  University  in  Korea  and  the 
Chinese  National  Association  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce  in  Taiwan,  from 
September  2  to  6,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senators  Hatch  and 
Zorinsky  in  the  programs  in  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Korea 
University  and  the  Chinese  National 
Association  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  AIRLINE 
PROTOCOLS 


•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7,  1983,  during  the  Senate's 
debate  on  the  Montreal  Protocols,  1 
made  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  stat- 
ing that  the  International  Law  A.sso- 
ciation  (ILA)  had  recommended  unlim- 
ited liability  for  personal  injuries  or 
death  to  individual  passengers  as  a 
result  of  an  airline  crash  during  an 
international  flight.  It  has  since  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  ILA 
had  not  made  this  recommendation; 
rather,  it  was  a  working  draft  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  the  ILAs 
Air  Law  Committee  Prof.  Bin  Cheng. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  for  the  record 
the  fact  that  the  ILA  has  taken  no 
formal  action  on  the  principle  of  un- 
limited liability  other  than  to  have  its 
Air  Law  Committee  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  formulate  an  integrated 
system  of  airline  liability  which  in- 
cludes, as  one  of  its  principles,  the  con- 
cept of  unlimited  liability.  Also,  while 
Professor  Cheng's  proposal  has  re- 
ceived consideraHle  support  from 
scholars    within    the    ILA,    there    are 


those  who  have  opposed  his  position 
of  favoring  unlimited  liability.  One 
such  individual  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  unlimited  liability  is  Prof.  Nicolas 
Matte,  current  president  for  the  ILA. 
Professor  Matte  informs  me  that  five 
other  members  of  the  ILA  have  also 
officially  disassociated  themselves 
from  Professor  Cheng's  proposal. 

I  regret  any  inconvenience  I  may 
have  caused  by  associating  all  the 
members  of  the  ILA  with  the  proposal 
by  Professor  Cheng.  However,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  have  learned  of  some  of 
the  ILA  member's  opposition  to  the 
concept  of  unlimited  liability,  1  remain 
its  most  ardent  supporter.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  debate  on  the  Montreal  Pro- 
tocols, unlimited  liability  is  a  necessi- 
ty—it insures  fair  compensation  to  air- 
line crash  victims  and  provides  an  in- 
centive for  airline  safety. 

In  an  effort  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  basis  of  my  opposition  to  the 
Montreal  Protocols  and  my  position  in 
favor  of  the  concept  of  unlimited  li- 
ability, I  ask  that  the  following  article 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  follows: 

[From  Trial  Magazine,  May  19831 

Defeat  of  the  Montreal  Protocols: 
Victory  >or  Airline  Passenceps 

(By  Senator  Ernest  F.  Holiingsi 
The  United  States  Senate  recently  refused 
to  ratify  two  very  ob.scure  treaties  that 
would  seriously  impair  the  basic  rights  of 
more  than  27  million  U.S.  cili7.ens  who  an- 
nually embark  on  international  airline 
flights. 

The  defeat  of  these  treaties  was  necessary 
to  ensure  the  righ'.  of  every  American  to 
secure  adequate  and  just  compensation  tor 
personal  injuries  or  death  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  an  international  airline.  Thr 
treaties  struck  at  the  very  hear'c  of  the  well 
developed  US.  common  law  principle  that  a 
culpablp  tort-feasor  be  responsible  for  fully 
compen.«;ating  a  vicm.  "Hie  trttalies,  b( - 
cause  they  would  place  a  strict  limit  on  li- 
ability, would  do  serious  harm  t*.'  the  hii?h 
level  of  safety  that  we  have  coir.e  to  expect 
from  air  travel.  Finally,  the  treaties,  would 
impose  a  costly  system  of  liability  insurance 
that  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  U 
today's  international  air  traveler  uid  i.>;. 
therefore,  no  more  than  a  rip-off  of  the 
flying  public. 


LIMITED  LIABILITY  AKD  THE  WILLFtTL 
MISCONDUCT  EXCEPTION 

The  Montreal  protocols  are  extensions  of 
the  now-outmoded  Warsaw  Convention  of 
1929.  In  a  day  when  aviation  was  coiihMdered 
miraculous  and  mysterious  it  was  considered 
prudent  to  guarantee  passengers  a  recovery 
in  the  event  of  an  accident,  and  at  the  sa.me 
time  limit  the  liability  of  an  infaiit  industry, 
thereby  ensuring  its  growth. 

Airlining  has  come  of  age  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  The  efforts  lo  protect  the 
growth  of  the  fledg'ing  airline  uidusiry 
have  now  come  to  fruition— the  aim  of  the 
original  Warsaw  Convention  has  been  ac- 
complished. We  can  all  take  pride  in  the 
system  of  air  travel  that  has  emerged,  but 
we  must  realize  that  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  Convention  can  no  longer  be  justified 
today. 
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Yet,  the  Montreal  protocols  would  contin- 
ue to  provide  the  international  airline  in- 
dustry the  protection  of  limited  liability. 
The  protocols,  in  amending  the  Warsaw 
Convention,  would  raise  the  limitations  a 
small  amount  to  $109,000.  An  airline  would 
be  strictly  liable  for  provable  economic  dam- 
ages up  to  this  amount.  However,  the  proto- 
cols would  eliminate  the  potential  of  unlim- 
ited liability  on  the  part  of  an  airline  by  re- 
moving the  "willful  misconduct"  section 
currently  In  effect  under  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  what 
the  effect  of  the  elimination  of  this  willful 
misconduct  exception  to  limited  liability 
means.  Two  cases  immediately  come  to 
mind.  Recently  a  Japanese  aircraft  crashed 
with  loss  of  life  because  the  pilot,  who  had 
been  drinking  and  had  a  history  of  psychiat- 
ric problems,  deliberately  flew  the  plane 
into  the  ground.  Were  this  flight  subject  to 
the  Warsaw  Convention  the  conduct  clearly 
would  have  constituted  willful  misconduct, 
and  any  limitation  on  recovery  would  have 
been  set  aside.  Under  the  protocols,  howev- 
er, even  such  a  gross  example  of  negligence 
would  have  been  protected— that  is.  the  lim- 
itation would  not  be  broken  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Another  example  is  the  fiery  crash  last 
July  19  of  a  Pan  American  World  Airways 
727  in  New  Orleans,  which  took  the  lives  of 
all  146  passengers,  some  of  whom.  18  Ameri- 
cans included,  were  flying  on  international 
tickets.  Had  such  an  accident  occurred 
under  the  proposed  treaties,  surviving  fami- 
lies of  those  victims  flying  on  domestic  tick- 
ets could  have  received  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  their  loss— while  families  of 
victims  holding  international  tickets  would 
have  been  limited  to  settlements  of  $109,000 
or  less  from  the  airline,  even  though  pilot 
error  may  have  contributed  to  the  crash. 

These  cases  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of 
probable  outcomes  had  these  treaties  been 
ratified. 

SAFETY  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  investigatory  process,  which  is  inher- 
ent in  the  litigation  of  the  issue  of  fault,  has 
proven  on  many  occasions  to  l)e  beneficial 
to  airline  safety,  and  to  the  development  of 
safety  procedures  now  in  use  by  the  airlines. 

No  one  wants  plaintiffs  putting  their  feet 
to  the  fire,  so  to  speak;  they  are  afraid  of 
the  examination  into  their  alleged  fault, 
which  is  inherent  in  our  tort  system.  This 
has  a  most  salutory  effect  and  maximizes 
business  practices  designed  to  ensure  the 
utmost  safety  in  the  operation  of  airlines 
everywhere,  not  just  our  domestic  airlines, 
which  operate  at  the  highest  level  of  safety. 

Being  scrutinized  and  having  to  open 
one's  files  can  be  embarrassing  to  say  the 
least.  An  example  that  we  all  rememl>er  was 
the  uncovering  of  a  devastating  memoran- 
dum in  the  Paris  DC- 10  air  crash. 

There,  one  of  the  aircraft  manufacturer's 
engineers  had  drawn  attention  to  the  "in- 
herent catastrophic  failure  mode"  of  the 
DC-10  and  predicted  that  during  the  life 
history  of  the  aircraft  one  would  come  apart 
killing  everyone  on  board.  This  is  precisely 
what  happened  when  the  Turkish  airplane 
disintegrated  over  Paris.  Will  it  make  airline 
travel  any  safer  to  remove  the  potential  for 
such  an  examination?  I  think  not. 

Proudly.  I  am  from  the  tnal  lawyer  disci- 
pline. If  you  want  to  see  the  forerunner  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration it  is  we  trial  lawyers  who.  over  the 
past  years  and  years  and  years,  have 
brought  care  and  concern  and  safety  to  the 


workplace.  Trial  lawyers  attempt  to  do  the 
same  for  the  flying  public  as  well. 

To  remove  from  potential  discovery  the 
carelessness — or  even  recklessness— of  air- 
lines, both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  to 
thwart  one  of  the  two  primary  goals  of  the 
American  tort  system:  prevention.  To  limit 
the  possible  recovery  of  an  American  family 
is  to  destroy  the  other  goal  of  our  tort 
system:  compensation.  The  Montreal  proto- 
cols are  unique  in  that  they  would  nullify 
both  goals  simultaneously. 

SUPPLEBfENTAI.  INSURANCE  PLAN 

The  protocols  would  require  the  creation 
of  a  mandatory  passenger  insurance  pro- 
gram. Proponents  of  the  protocols  insist 
that  this  supplemental  compensation  plan, 
coupled  with  the  airlines'  liability  limit  of 
$109,000,  would  adequately  compensate  85 
percent  of  the  claimants  involved  in  airline 
disasters  over  the  past  six  years.  This  asser- 
tion is  clearly  suspect  because  of  the  lack  of 
independent  scrutiny  and  the  obviously  du- 
bious documentation  of  the  statistics. 

Presently,  airlines  carry  unlimited  liability 
insurance  for  every  passenger  transported. 
The  airlines  themselves  purchase  this  insur- 
ance and  pass  this  expense  on  to  the  passen- 
ger as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ticket.  The 
cost  is  53  cents  for  an  international  round- 
trip  flight.  Thus,  the  protocols  not  only 
would  shift  the  liability  burden  to  the  air- 
line passenger,  but  they  also  would  do  so  at 
a  quadrupling  of  the  price  and  perhaps  even 
more. 

This  outrageous  provision  is  a  monumen- 
tal rip-off.  Why  should  an  airline  passenger 
be  forced  to  pay  up  to  eight  times  the 
amount  airlines  currently  pay  for  unlimited 
liability  insurance,  and  get  so  little  insur- 
ance coverage  in  return?  There  was  never  a 
showing  by  the  airlines  or  insurance  compa- 
nies at  any  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  that  the  present  system  of  insur- 
ance coverage  was  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  airlines  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
On  the  contrary,  insurance  experts  assure 
me  that  the  insurance  market  is  as  strong  as 
ever  and  very  capable  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  airline  industry. 

What  motivated  the  protocols'  architects 
to  design  this  obnoxious  plan?  By  eliminat- 
ing the  insurance  cost  to  international  air- 
lines and  requiring  the  passenger  to  pay  a 
higher  fee  for  a  diminished  product,  our 
U.S.  airline  travelers  would  be  forced  to  sub- 
sidize the  international  airlines.  I  thought 
the  object  of  these  treaties  was  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  U.S.  airline  passenger, 
not  those  of  foreign  airlines,  the  majority  of 
which  are  nationalized  to  tx>ot. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  in  order  to  realize 
the  insured  $200,000.  the  passenger  would 
be  bound  legally  to  establish  provable 
damage  up  to  that  limit.  Such  a  plan  will 
not  eliminate  the  red  tape  involved  in  a  set- 
tlement. It  will  create  more  of  it  for  the 
claimant. 

Proponents  of  the  treaties  called  this  plan 
the  second  tier  in  a  three-tiered  passenger 
compensation  system.  In  truth,  it  would 
slow  the  speed  and  certainty  of  recovery  it 
was  designed  to  accomplish  and  it  would  de- 
stroy the  claimant's  right  to  be  fully  com 
pensated.  This  plan  did  nothing  more  than 
create  another  hurdle  to  jump  before  com- 
pensation could  be  received.  A  claimant 
would  have  to  prove  damages  first  to  the 
airlines,  then  to  Prudential,  and  finally  to  a 
private  insurance  carrier,  if  there  are  any. 
The  supplemental  compensation  plan  is  not 
as  advertised. 

Furthermore,  the  legal  validity  of  the 
plan   is   highly  questionable.   In   1977.   the 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  approved 
the  supplemental  compensation  plan.  This 
approval  was  immediately  challenged  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  a  motion  to  reconsider  its  ap- 
proval was  made  to  the  Board.  The  basis  of 
the  challenge  was  twofold.  First,  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  CAB  lacked  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  require  airline  passengers  to  pur- 
chase airline  accident  insurance.  Second, 
and  not  surprisingly,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
CAB  used  erroneous  statistics  on  which  to 
t>ase  its  decision  and  had  not  held  proper 
on-the-record  evidentiary  hearings  as  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

What  were  the  problems  with  the  study 
on  which  the  CAB  made  its  decision  in 
1977?  First,  it  relied  on  accident  recoveries 
during  the  1960  to  1974  time  frame,  and 
these  statistics  would  be  hopelessly  out  of 
date  in  light  of  the  inflation  and  higher  re- 
coveries that  have  occurred  over  the  past  10 
years.  Second,  independent  researchers  found 
that  the  CAB's  methodology  was  flawed  be- 
cause it  excluded  many  of  the  higher  recov- 
ery figures  during  the  time  period  studied. 
It  has  never  been  rebutted. 

The  CAB  has  never  answered  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  approval  or  the  challenge  in 
court. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supplemental 
compensation  plan  recently  sought  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  protocols  was  not  the  securi- 
ty blanket  it  was  made  out  to  be.  If  we  had 
adopted  the  protocols,  we  would  have  estab- 
lished a  most  dubious  institutional  prece- 
dent. Instead  of  being  presented  with  the 
facts  and  rationale  behind  the  development 
of  an  adequate  plan,  we  would  have  been 
giving  the  President  and  the  CAB  carte 
blanche  authority  to  decide  on  a  plan  them- 
selves. 

If  we  want  to  protect  the  Senate's  role  as 
an  adequate  check  against  the  executive 
branch,  we  simply  could  not  rubberstamp 
these  treaties.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as 
Senators  and  representatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  international  air  travelers  to 
demand  an  updated  plan.  The  CAB  has  the 
authority  and  capacity  to  provide  us  with  a 
viable,  up-to-date,  truly  compensatory  plan. 
We  cannot  forgo  our  duty,  our  responsibil- 
ity, to  require  such  a  verifiable  and  reasona- 
ble plan  for  consideration  before  we  are 
asked  to  ratify  these  treaties.  Withholding 
ratification  is  our  only  way  to  ensure  that 
such  a  plan  will  be  put  in  place  to  benefit 
U.S.  citizens. 

INADEQUACY  OF  RECOVERY  UNDER  THE 
PROTOCOLS 

It  is  most  obvious  that  the  American 
international  airline  passenger  would  have 
been  disadvantaged  by  these  anachronistic 
treaties.  The  average  American  family 
would  receive  grossly  inadequate  damages  if 
its  breadwinner  were  killed  on  a  flight  gov- 
erned by  these  treaties.  A  wage  earner's  life- 
time earnings  would  far  exceed  the  limita- 
tion of  recoveries  contained  in  the  Montreal 
protocols. 

As  flawed  as  the  present  system  is,  by 
threatening  to  take  their  case  to  a  jury  on 
willful  misconduct  grounds  in  recent  years, 
surviving  families  with  a  strong  case  often 
have  received  more  than  $600,000  in  settle- 
ments from  the  airlines.  Domestic  flight  set- 
tlements not  covered  by  the  international 
conventions  limits  have  consistently  aver- 
aged over  $400,000.  and  individual  settle- 
ments often  exceed  $1  million. 

The  trial  lawyers  have  done  a  magnificent 
job  of  bringing  safety  to  industry  through 
their  practices  here  in  America.  I  have  been 
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in  these  cases.  I  have  seen  them.  I  can  tell 
you  as  a  trial  lawyer  that  people  have  come 
to  me  long  after  the  adjuster  has  totally  ig- 
nored them  and  tried  to  settle  a  case  where 
the  family  knew  something  was  wrong  and 
they  deserved  far  more.  That  has  been  the 
success  of  the  trial  practice  and  the  individ- 
ual protection,  if  you  please,  for  the  disad- 
vantaged or  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged—let  us  say  poor. 

ATTORNEY'S  FEES 

I  deeply  share  the  concern  regarding  ex- 
cessive attorneys  fees.  I  deplore  any  attor- 
ney who  would  abuse  a  client  by  charging 
unreasonable  and  excessive  fees.  However, 
the  isolated  instances  of  outrageous  and  un- 
ethical charges  for  attorneys  ftes  are  no 
grounds  for  imposing  restricted  or  limited  li- 
ability. The  courts  and  bar  associations  can 
restore  a  client  who  has  been  excessively 
charged  for  legal  fees,  but  they  generally 
cannot  increase  monetary  recovery  poten- 
tial when  it  has  been  limited  by  law. 

Furthermore,  the  average  attorney's  fee 
in  airline  disaster  cases  normally  runs 
around  17  percent  and  drops  with  multiple 
cases;  fees  in  excess  of  20  percent  are  highly 
atypical.  In  addition,  under  the  contingency 
fee  arrangement,  poor  claimants  as  well  as 
wealthy  claimants  have  no  difficulty  arrang- 
ing representation. 

That  is  fundamental  in  the  legal  practice 
and  in  our  society  over  many  years.  I  will  be 
glad  to  debate  about  the  contingency  fee.  It 
sounds  good  at  the  clubhouse  or  on  the 
Senate  floor  about  getting  a  percentage,  but 
when  the  client  comes  in  you  take  that  risk 
with  him  or  her.  and  many  times  there  is  no 
recovery,  even  though  there  has  been  a 
trial.  The  client  cannot  pay  for  the  investi- 
gatory fees  and  charges.  He  or  she  cannot 
pay  for  the  inquiries  and  discoveries  that 
take  place,  not  just  the  lawyer's  time.  He  or 
she  cannot  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  briefs 
and  transcript  of  the  record  to  go  up  on 

appeal. 

I  can  go  right  into  the  tremendous  invest- 
ment that  goes  into  the  trial  lawyer's  case 
on  a  contingency  basis.  That  must  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

JUDICIAL  COMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  PROTOCOLS 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  pro- 
tocols are  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Propo- 
nents have  stated  that  speed  and  certainty 
of  settlement  recovery  is  assured  an  injured 
claimant.  This  is  something  to  look  into 
thoroughly.  On  the  contrary,  the  treaties 
would  delay  settlements,  not  expedite  them. 

A  claimant  would  have  two  options.  First, 
the  claimant  could  sue  the  manufacturers  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  airplane. 
Second,  he  or  she  could  sue  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

The  claimant  procedurally  joins  the  man 
ufacturers  with  the  airline  as  defendants, 
and  the  burden  is  usually  shifted  to  the  in- 
dividual defendants  to  prove  themselves  in- 
nocent of  culpability.  Because  manufactur- 
ers and  airlines  often  have  mutual  insur- 
ance carriers,  the  end  result  is  typically  a 
proration  of  the  liability  according  to  culpa- 
bility of  the  manufacturer's  percentage  of 
its  composition  of  the  aircraft.  The  judicial 
maze  confronting  the  claimant  is  readily  ap- 
parent. However,  with  the  new  liability 
limits  imposed,  the  judicial  wrangling 
among  the  component  manufacturers  will 
make  claim  settlements  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult- ^  ,  ^ 
Recent  case  law  decisions  have  developed 

a  backdoor  suit  against  the  government  on 
constitutional  "unjust  taking"  grounds. 

A  recent  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in- 
dicates  that   the   U.S.    government   would 


very  likely  be  subject  to  a  plaintiffs  claim 
for  damages  in  excess  of  those  limited  by 
the  protocols.  In  August  1982.  the  court  in 
In  Re  Aircrash  in  Bali,  Indonesia,  on  April 
22,  1974,  held  that  the  plaintiffs  had  a  right 
to  compensation  from  the  U.S.  government 
if  their  claims  had  been  unreasonably  im- 
paired by  the  $75,000  cap  that  the  Warsaw 
Convention  put  on  the  airline's  liability. 
The  court  further  held  that  whether  the  re- 
covery limitation  imposed  by  the  treaty  con- 
situted  an  unconstitutional  taking  without 
just  compensation  was  a  question  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Had  the  protocols  been  ratified,  the  inter- 
national airlines  would  receive  two  subsi- 
dies: one  from  the  passenger  with  mandato- 
ry supplemental  insurance;  the  other  from 
the  U.S.  government,  which  would  pick  up 
the  inevitable  excess  liability.  Can  it  truly 
be  said  that  our  protocols  negotiators  were 
looking  out  for  our  best  interests? 

On  February  15,  1983.  a  U.S.  district  court 
decision  was  handed  down  that  radically  af- 
fects the  liability  limitation  currently  im- 
posed by  the  Warsaw  Convention.   In  the 
case  of  In  Re  Aircrash  at  Kimpo  Interna- 
tional   Airport.    Korea,    on    November    18. 
1980.  the  court  held  that  the  current  airline 
liability  limitation  set  by  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention   was    not    enforceable.    The    court 
found  that  the  Warsaw  Convention  estab- 
lished the  liability  limit  in  terms  of  a  gold 
standard  that  is  so  uncertain  and  ambiguous 
as  to  prevent  enforcement  of  the  limitation. 
Parties  to  the  convention  had  used  four  dif- 
ferent methods  of  converting  the   limita- 
tion's   gold   standard    into    their   currency, 
which   resulted   in  obvious  disparities.   Be- 
cause there  was  considerable  international 
disagreement  on  the  basic  conversion  unit 
creating  the  liability  limit,  there  could  be  no 
agreement  as  to  the  limit,  and  thus  it  was 
unenforceable. 

The  Kimpo  court  was  the  first  to  hold 
that  a  personal  injury  claim  was  not  subject 
to  the  Convention's  liability  limits.  It  had 
been  foreshadowed  by  a  similar  court  hold- 
ing involving  the  cargo  liability  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Convention. 

These  recent  cases  effectively  eliminate 
the  Warsaw  Convention.  With  the  conven- 
tion unenforceable,  where  does  that  leave 
the  international  airlines?  Subject  to  unlim- 
ited liability. 

Perhaps  the  rush  to  ratify  the  treaties 
during  the  lame-duck  session  was  with  an 
eye  toward  the  Kimpo  decision.  You  never 
heard  mention  of  this  scenario  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  protocols. 

U.S.  PRESTIGE  IMPAIRED? 


The  United  States  would  not  have  needed 
to  twist  the  arms  of  foreign  countries  to  get 
them  to  join  these  treaties.  On  the  contrary, 
the  foreign  countries— for  limited  liability 
and  lower  insurance  costs— would  have  been 
perfectly  delighted  to  jump  into  these  trea- 
ties immediately. 

Foreign  nations  are  purposely  hesitating 
to  act  on  the  protocols.  In  doing  so.  they 
give  U.S.  proponents  the  ammunition  for 
the  "national  prestige  "  argument.  We  must 
not  let  ourselves  be  fooled  by  this  rhetorical 
appeal  to  a  sense  of  national  pride. 

There  is  no  embarrassment  in  rejecting 
these  treaties.  On  the  contrary,  every  Sena- 
tor should  be  proud  to  have  done  so.  We 
were  elected  to  protect  America's  national 
interest,  not  to  pawn  it  away. 


Instead  of  focusing  on  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  citizen,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  need  to  protect  national  prestige. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  prestige 
ious  about  this  nonsense.  I  am  embarrassed 

by  it.  , 

Proponents  acclaimed  the  treaties  for 
their  importance  in  maintaining  our  nation- 
al prestige  as  the  international  leader  in 
aviation. 

We  would  become  the  international  leader 
in  a  rip-off  of  the  American  traveling  public, 
that  is.  the  majority  of  passengers  involved. 
We  would  be  sending  more  foreign  aid  to 
the  national  governments  that  run  these 
airlines. 

They  are  all  national  entities.  They  all 
have  national  procurement  plans.  Here  we 
would  now  be  subsidizing  those  govern- 
ments. What  we  need  is  an  American  desk 
at  the  State  Department  to  look  at  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  citizenry  and  hear 
the  American  traveling  public. 


UNIFORMITY 

Protocols  supporters  would  ratify  the 
treaties,  they  say,  for  the  sake  of  uniformi- 
ty. Each  year  Americans  constitute  50  per- 
cent of  the  international  air-traveling 
public.  Americans  annually  generate  more 
than  one-half  the  revenues  that  the  interna- 
tional airlines  receive.  Yet  what  will  Ameri- 
cans have  to  show  for  it  under  the  proto- 
cols? ^      ^ 

The  poor  widow  whose  husband  has  been 
killed  in  an  air  crash  is  not  consoled  by  the 
■uniformity"  provided  by  the  protocols. 
This  uniform  means  of  limiting  the  mone- 
tary liability  of  negligent  airlines  is  of  no 
comfort  to  her.  Americans,  with  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world, 
would  be  uniformly  forced  to  settle  just 
claims  for  less  compensation  than  justified, 
less  compensation  than  they  would  dare 
settle  for  here  in  the  domestic  market. 

EXPANDED  COURT  JURISDICTION  QUESTIONABLE 

Proponents  of  the  protocols  vigorously 
argued  the  necessity  of  ratification  on  the 
basis  of  expanded  jurisdiction  that  a  claim- 
ant would  get  under  the  treaties.  This 
sounds  attractive,  but  the  argument  lacks 
any  real  substantive  merit. 

Under  the  Warsaw  Convention  a  claimant 
presently  can  sue  a  defendant  airline  in  four 
alternative  places.  These  four  options  in- 
clude: the  domicile  of  the  carrier;  the  carri- 
er's principal  place  of  business;  the  carriers 
place  of  business  through  which  the  con 
tract  was  made;  and  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, not  of  the  flieht.  but  of  the  entire 
transportation  shown  on  the  ticket. 

The  Montreal  protocols  would  add  a  fifth 
place  where  a  passenger  could  sue— the 
place  of  domicile,  provided  the  airline  has 
an  establishment  there.  The  illusory  nature 
of  this  provision  is  obvious.  In  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  a  passenger 
buys  a  ticket  in  the  place  of  his  or  her  domi- 
cile, where,  under  the  above  options  provid- 
ed in  the  Warsaw  Convention,  the  passenger 
already  has  the  right  to  sue.  In  nearly  every 
case,  it  should  be  obvious  that  this  added 
forum  under  the  Montreal  protocols  would 
have  a  minimal  positive  impact  on  a  claim 
ant's  case.* 


OUTSTANDING  FORT  CAMPBELL 

EMPLOYEE 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  today  to  com- 
mend Gary  R.  Petsch  for  being  select- 
ed as  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Handicapped  Employee  of  the  Year. 

Petsch.  a  small  engine  mechanic  at 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  won  the  Army- 
level  award  over   19  other  conamand 
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representatives  and  automatically  be- 
comes the  Army's  nominee  for  the 
outstanding  Handicapped  Federal  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year. 

In  October.  Gary  and  his  wife, 
Kelly,  will  be  coming  to  Washington 
where  he  will  receive  a  well-deserved 
meritorious  civilian  service  award  in  a 
ceremony  to  be  held  at  the  Pentagon. 
Although  totally  blind  due  to  compli- 
cations from  diabetes  and  glaucoma. 
Gary  has  accomplished  many  things. 
His  courage  and  perseverance  have  al- 
lowed Gary  to  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  personaJ  pride,  despite  his  burden. 
He  has  become  a  major  influence  in 
hiring  other  handicapped  persons  at 
Port  Campbell. 

In  spite  of  poor  health  during  his 
childhood.  Gary  graduated  from  high 
school  and  enrolled  in  a  community 
college  where  he  made  the  dean's  list. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  to  withdraw 
due  to  failing  eyesight. 

He  then  began  laser  surgery  treat- 
ment to  correct  his  vision,  but  suffered 
a  fall  which  resulted  in  permanent 
blindness.  Gary  enrolled  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind  where  he  learned  to  read  Braille 
and  to  deal  with  the  emotional  aspects 
of  being  blind. 

After  studying  computer  science  at 
Brigham  Young  University  for  2  years. 
Gary  enrolled  at  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind  where  he  learned  to 
repair  small  engines.  During  his  study 
there,  he  invented  a  method  to  allow 
the  blind  to  time  engines  without  any 
aid.  This  step-by-step  procedure  has 
been  very  successful:  It  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Kentucky  Rehabilita- 
tion Center's  training  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  articles  in  several  maga- 
zines. 

Mr.  Petsch  presently  works  in  the 
maintenance  and  service  department 
of  the  directorate  of  engineering  and 
housing  at  Port  Campbell.  His  knowl- 
edge in  the  assembly  and  repair  of  gas- 
oline engines  is  exceeded  only  by  his 
character  and  good  will.  He  works  the 
sajiie  hours  as  his  coworkers  and  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  except  for  his 
seeing  eye  dog.  Valiant. 

His  supervisor  and  coworkers  consid- 
er Gary  an  inspiration.  His  supervisor 
says  that  "one  of  the  things  that  im- 
pressed me  about  Gary  is  the  fact  that 
he  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  do 
many  worthwhile  things  with  his  life 
despite  his  handicap.  He  is  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job,  and  we  are  all  better 
people  for  having  him  work  with  us." 

Aside  from  his  work,  Gary  is  active 
in  community  and  church  affairs.  He 
ia  a  member  of,  and  served  as.  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  at  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
He  also  enjoys  golf,  weightlifting,  and 
bicycling.  Gary  Petsch  is  truly  an  ex- 
traordinary person. 

The  commendation  foJlows: 


MsRiTORions  Service  Commendation 
Mr.  Gary  R.  Petsch  is  commended  for  his 
meritorious  service  as  a  Small  Engine  Me- 
chanic. Directorate  of  Engineering  and 
Housing,  Port  Campbell,  Kentucky.  He  has 
demonstrated  perseverance,  determination, 
and  professionalism  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  vision. 
He  performed  in  a  superior  manner  in  the 
repair  of  gasoline-powered  mower  engines, 
removing  and  replacing  parts,  timing  gears, 
and  performing  tune-ups  using  the  hand 
tools  common  to  the  trade.  Utilizing  his 
skills,  he  developed  a  method  that  allows 
the  blind  to  time  engines  without  aid.  This 
method  has  been  used  in  the  training  pro- 
gram at  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  blind. 
He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  others  and  a 
positive  influence  toward  enhancing  oppor- 
tunities for  handicapped  persons  within  the 
Federal  civil  service.  In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  achievements,  Mr.  Petsch  is 
designated  as  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Handicapped  Employee  of  the  Year  for 
1983.* 


ACID  RAIN 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  year,  public  concern  has  risen 
over  the  serious  problem  of  acid  rain. 
The  heightened  awareness  of  the  issue 
has  brought  forth  an  onslaught  of  leg- 
islation to  address  the  problem.  Some 
of  these  proposals  merit  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  Others 
may  lead  us  down  a  path  of  folly. 

On  August  12  the  Washington  Post 
ran  an  op-ed  piece  by  Paul  Portney,  a 
senior  fellow  at  Resources  for  the 
Future.  Mr.  Portney  has  analyzed  acid 
rain  legislation  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen SiKORSKi  and  Waxman.  His 
article  points  out  some  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  bill,  and  I  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Portney's  piece  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

High-Price  Cure  for  Acid  Rain 

The  federal  government  has  a  choice  be- 
tween two  strategies  to  reduce  the  damage 
done  by  tu:id  rain.  One  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  other.  Congress  seems 
to  be  moving  toward  the  more  expensive 
method,  on  grounds  that  it  will  save  jobs  in 
eastern  and  midwestem  coal  mines.  But  the 
price  of  protecting  those  jobs  would  be  high, 
and  the  number  of  jobs  at  stake  is  small. 

The  case  for  prompt  legislation  to  dimin- 
ish acid  rain  appears  increasingly  strong. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  administration's  own  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Acid  I^recipitation  have  pointed  in 
recent  reports  to  the  apparent  seriousness 
of  the  acid  rain  problem  £md  to  its  likely 
causes.  Congress  now  seems  ready  to  reject 
th  "do  more  research  and  pray"  approach 
and  pass  a  bill  to  force  utilities  to  cut  back 
emissions  of  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
that  are  thought  to  be  the  precursors  of 
acid  rain.  Fixing  attention  on  existing  coal- 
fired  electric  power  plants  (which  account 
for  65  percent  of  sulfur  dioyide  emissions  in 
the  United  States),  there  are  two  ways  to 
achieve  the  large  reductions  needed.  These 
plants  could  lnsta;i  mechanical  devices 
known  as  scrubbers  which  filter  out  the 
sulfur  dioxide  released  when  coal  is  burned 
in  the  boilers.  (All  new  power  plants  built  in 
the  United  States  already  face  this  require- 
ment.) Or  they  could  shift  to  coal  with  a 


lower  Initial  sulfur  content  and  thus  address 
the  problem  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Neither  approach  is  cheap.  A  scrubt>er 
would  account  for  about  $200  million  of  the 
$1  billion  or  so  it  takes  to  build  a  new  1.000- 
megawatt  power  plant.  Retrofitting  the  very 
large,  older  plants  built  before  scrubbers 
came  along  can  be  even  more  expensive.  On 
the  other  side,  low-sulfur  coal,  t>ecause  of  its 
environmental  advantages  and  because 
some  of  it  must  be  shipped  fiom  western 
mines  to  the  E^t  and  Midwest,  can  t)e  ex- 
pensive. In  fact,  depending  on  its  location,  a 
power  plant  might  have  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $15  a  ton  for  low-sulfur  coal,  not  a 
trivial  sum  to  a  plant  burning  several  mil- 
lion tons  a  year. 

But  while  the  two  means  of  sulfur  remov- 
al are  expensive,  they  are  not  equally  so.  If 
forced  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by 
a  fixed  amount,  some  r>ower  plants  would 
voluntarily  choose  scrubbers.  But  the  over- 
whelming majority  would  find  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  shift  to  lower-sulfur  coal. 

One  would  think,  then,  that  this  presents 
no  problem  to  tho.se  designing  a  plan  to  con- 
trol acid  rain.  The  plan  should  Involve  only 
three  simple  steps.  First,  decide  the  total 
amount  by  which  annual  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  should  be  reduced.  Second,  appor- 
tion the  desired  reduction  among  existing 
plants.  Finally,  let  each  plant  decide  for 
itself  how  best  to  achieve  its  share  of  the 
cutback,  allowing  each  to  trade  emission  re- 
ductions with  others  as  under  EPA's  current 
offset  policy.  Sirce  each  plant  would  choose 
the  least  expensive  alternative,  the  total 
costs  of  the  sulfur  reduction  program  would 
be  minimized.  This  "least-cost"  approach 
would  be  good  regulatory  policy  by  either 
Republican  or  Democratic  lights. 

But  not  so  fast.  Take  a  look  at  H.R.  3400. 
introduced  by  Reps.  Gerry  Sikorski  (D- 
Minn.)  and  Henry  Waxmain  (D-Calif.),  now 
destined  to  be  the  leading  candidate  among 
the  competing  acid  rain  bills  Congress  is 
considering.  It  would  take  an  unfortunate 
step  beyond  the  approach  suggested  above 
and  force  the  50  "dirtiest"  power  plants  in 
the  country  to  Install  scrubbers  to  meet 
their  cutbacks  even  though  most  would 
prefer  to  go  the  low-sulfur  coal  route. 

Forcing  the  installation  of  scrubbers 
would  be  about  $1.6  billion  per  year  more 
expensive  than  allowing  these  plaints  to 
chose  for  themselves,  and  it  would  produce 
no  additional  environmental  l>enefits.  These 
added  costs  would  be  borne  by  households 
all  across  the  country,  because  another  sec- 
tion of  the  Sikorski-Waxman  bill  would 
impose  a  tax  on  the  generation  of  all  non- 
nuclear  electricity  in  the  United  States  to 
help  suljsidize  the  installation  of  the  scrub- 
bers. (Why  it  would  not  be  levied  directly  on 
the  emission  of  sulfur  dioxide  is  a  mystery- 
it  is  that,  not  electricity,  which  causes  acid 
rain.) 

Why  should  the  United  States  spend  $1.6 
billion  more  than  necessary  to  guard  against 
acid  rain?  Several  justifications  now  floating 
around  are  toe  weak  to  bear  repeating. 
There  is,  however,  one  very  legitimate  con- 
cern—the job  losses  that  might  result 
among  the  miners  of  high-sulfur  coal  if  ex- 
isting power  plants  are  allowed  to  use  low- 
sulfur  coal  instead  of  scrubt>ers  as  part  of  an 
acid  rain  control  plan. 

Even  among  those  used  to  the  boom-and- 
bust  nature  of  coal  mining,  involuntary  un- 
employment can  he  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow. 
But  many  of  the  miners  would  be  re-em- 
ployed in  the  same  or  nearby  areas,  since 
low-  and  high-sulfur  coal  are  often  found 
close  together.  In  Appalachia  alone,  for  in- 
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stance,  many  more  mining  jobs  would  be 
created  than  would  be  lost.  At  most,  net  job 
losses  m  the  eastern  United  SUtes  under 
the  least-cost   approach   would  amount  to 

about  2,000.  .   .,  „  wi„i„„ 

Since  H.R.  3400  would  cost  $1.6  billion 
more  than  the  least-cost  approach  it  would 
soon  be  forcing  Americans  to  spend  $800,000 
a  year  for  each  mining  job  it  saves,  ro\xgi\l^ 
30  times  what  each  of  these  miners  could  be 
expected  to  earn  in  a  year.  This  sort  of  fool- 
ishness begs  for  a  better  solution-and  one 
Is  at  hand.  Why  not  simply  use  some  of  the 
considerable  savings  possible  under  the 
least-cost  approach  to  retrain  or  help  relo- 
cate any  miners  and  their  families? 

In  fact  a  scheme  to  compensate  the  un- 
employed could  be  created-one  like  the  as- 
sistance given  to  loggers  who  lost  their  jobs 
when  the  Redwood  National  Park  was  ex- 
pended. Under  such  a  plan,  miners  involun- 
tarily unemployed  might  receive  their  full 
pay  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  so  with  the 
payments  gradually  being  reduced  as  new 
employment    opportunities    present    them- 

selves 

There  Is  a  good  reason  for  Congress  to  be 
concerned  about  both  acid  rain  w»d  Job 
losses.  But  the  attempt  to  address  both  in 
H.R.  3400  does  a  disservice  to  environmental 
policy  and  employment  policy  alike.* 


AEROSPACE  EDUCATION  FOUN- 
DATION NAMES  NEW  JERSEY 
JUNIOR  ROTC  NATIONAL 

WINNER 
•  Mr   LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Air  Force  Association, 
the  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC  unit  at 
Scotch  Plains-Fanwood  High  School  in 
Scotch  Plains.  N.J.,  was  honored  as 
the  winner  of  the  annual  Aerospace 
Education  Foundation  theme  contest 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  performance  of  this  unit  to  the  at- 
tention  of   the   Senate,   because,   re- 
markably, its  successful  entry  came  in 
the  unit's  first  year  of  organization. 

Junior  ROTC  units  around  the 
United  States  were  asked  to  address 
themselves  in  1983  to  the  theme  "How 
We  Prepare  Ourselves  for  Leadership 
in  America's  Future."  The  cadets  from 
Scotch  Plains-Fanwood  High  School 
produced  a  videotape  depicting  a 
cadet's  reflections  on  the  meaning  of 
leadership  and  the  enty  swept  both  its 
category  and  the  overall  prize. 

As  the  winner  of  this  annual  Aero- 
space Education  Foundation  contest. 
Scotch  Plains-Fanwood  High  received 
a  distinctive  plaque  and  a  check  for 
$2,000.  But  as  a  unit,  these  New  Jersey 
cadets  received  a  great  lesson  in  life. 
They  showed  leadership  and  imagma- 
tion  and  cooperation  in  their  efforts. 

Cadet  1st  Lt.  Randall  Mazzullo, 
Cadet  2d  Lt.  Christopher  Evans,  and 
Cadet  Sgt.  Andrew  Gibbs  traveled  to 
Washington  to  accept  the  plaque  and 
check  on  behalf  of  their  unit  Septem- 
ber 12.  All  three  gave  great  credit  to 
the  other  140  participants  in  the 
Scotch  Plains-Fanwood  Junior  ROTC 
program,  but  they  had  special  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
their  aerospace  education  instructors. 


Lt.  Col.  Leon  D.  Gordon  and  Chief  M. 
Sgt.  Robert  Rybitski,  and  school  prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Terry  Reigel. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  in  taking  note  of  the  ex- 
ample the  Scotch  Plains-Fanwood 
High  School  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC 
unit  has  set  in  its  first  full  year  of  or- 
ganization. Cadets  of  the  821st  know 
that  this  was  no  begirmer's  luck.  They 
know  they  applied  their  skills  and  m- 
telligence  together  to  accomplish  a 
meaningful  task.  In  doing  so,  they 
have  set  a  high  standard  for  the  unit 
and  for  themselves. 

The  Air  Force  Association  has  hon- 
ored others  from  New  Jersey  at  its  na- 
tional  convention.   AFA   State   presi- 
dent Frank  S.  Kula  received  both  a 
Membership  Achievement  Award  and 
a  Medal  of  Merit.  George  Bochenek, 
Jack  Camicelli  and  Marvin  Jones  ac- 
cepted      Membership       Achievement 
Awards  on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey 
AFA  chapters  they  head  as  presidents. 
And  James  P.  Grazioso  received  a  spe- 
cial AFA  Presidential  Citation  for  his 
work  for  the  national,  nonprofit  asso- 
ciation. I  applaud  this  service  and  ac- 
complishment toward  a  strong  nation- 
al defense.* 


SUPER  SENIOR  SUNDAY  1983 
•  Mr  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  Sep- 
tember 25  marks  Super  Senior  Sunday 
1983  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
It  is 'a  fact-filled  day  of  fun  for  senior 
citizens  from  the  nine  bay  area  coun- 
ties The  event  has  a  dual  purpose.  It 
provides  senior  citizens  with  a  variety 
of  information  designed  to  better 
senior  life  and  to  help  them  remam  m- 
dependent.  Super  Senior  Sunday  also 
provides  an  opportunity  for  organiza- 
tions serving  senior  citizens  to  meet 
and  compare  notes.  Nothing  as  large 
or  as  comprehensive  as  this  event 
exists  in  California. 

Last  year  over  14.000  people  attend- 
ed Super  Senior  Sunday.  They  collect- 
ed over  280,000  pieces  of  information 
on  issues  of  interest  to  seniors.  Due  to 
last  year's  success.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  People  and  Ldons 
Clubs  in  northern  California  are  help- 
ing to  make  this  year  even  more  sue- 

ccssful 

Mr  President.  Super  Senior  Sunday 
has  set  a  fine  record.  It  provides  an  in- 
formative day  for  the  senior  popula- 
tion in  northern  California  and  a  great 
opportunity  to  set  up  a  vital  informa- 
tion network  not  only  for  seniors,  but 
for  those  who  serve  them.* 


tention    seldom    seen    or    sensed    in 
American  society. 

No  one  has  really  captured  just  what 
it  is  that  is  responsible  for  this  combi- 
nation of  factors  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  memorial  has  touched  so 
many  of  us. 

Recently,  however,  someone  has 
come  close.  Joe  Sweat,  my  friend  and 
the  director  of  the  Tennessee  Munici- 
pal League— the  association  represent- 
ing the  interest  of  the  State's  munici- 
pal governments— visited  Washington. 
D.C.  and  came  away  with  an  impres- 
sion of  the  memorial  and  the  person 
responsible  for  its  establishment.  Jan 
Scruggs,  a  Vietnam  veteran  himself. 
Joe  devoted  an  editorial  column  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Tennessee  Town  and 
City,  the  municipal  league's  weekly 
newspaper,  to  the  memorial. 

As  one  who  earlier  this  year  intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  hon- 
oring the  memorial,  I  am  only  too 
aware  of  the  special  impact  this  most 
recent  of  landmarks  is  having.  Nearly 
half  the  Senate,  for  instance,  cospon- 
sored  the  legislation  almost  immedi- 
ately; the  Postal  Service  has  a  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  commemora- 
tive stamp  on  its  schedule  of  1984  com- 
memorative issues.  Scores  of  thc)u- 
sands  of  Americans  visit  the  memorial 

daily.  .„  ^ 

I  believe  that  everyone  wUl  have  a 
better  feel  for  the  meaning  of  the  me- 
morial and  for  the  man  who  conceived 
of  it  when  they  share  with  me  Joe 
Sweat's  impressions.  I  ask  that  his  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  editorial  follows: 


A  TENNESSEAN  VIEWS  THE 
VIETNAM  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
«  Mr  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  its  dedication  last  November  in 
Constitution  Gardens,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  has  been  the 
object  of  a  degree  of  reverence  and  at- 


[From  the  Tennessee  Town  and  City.  Aug. 
8,  19831 
Skyline 
(By  Joseph  Sweat) 
We  could  see  lights  cutting  through  the 
oppressive  hfeat  of  the  Washington  mght. 
Some  were  beams  of  light,  others  were  flick- 
ers  And  we  knew  Instinctively  that  some- 
thing was  either  very  wrong  or  very  right. 
Something  important  had  people  out  usmg 
small  lights  on  a  very  hot,  muggy  night. 

The  story  of  those  weak,  tiny  lights  in  the 
Washington  night  Is  one  I  shall  long  re 
member.  It  Is  a  story  that  says  much  about 
America,  about  the  kind  of  nation  we  have 
fashioned  for  ourselves,  our  wonderful  abili- 
ty to  correct  our  wrongs  and  keep  the  hope 
in  our  hearts  as  we  continue  the  process. 

On  this  particular  evening  my  fiancee. 
Marilyn  Edwards,  and  I  had  been  to  dinner 
in  a  Washington  suburb.  We  had  been  the 
guesU  of  Paul  and  Gertrude  Corbm,  a  gra- 
cious and  charming  couple  who  have  been 
at  the  heart  of  so  much  that  Is  vital  to  the 
politics  and  government  of  this  capital  city 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Paul,  ear- 
lier In  the  day,  had  been  In  charge  of  an  un- 
presslve  ceremony  at  the  aS.  Supreme 
Court  where  the  American  Institute  for 
Public  Service  bestowed  Its  annual  Jefferson 

^Ti?nlne  reclplente  of  the  awards  had 
ranged  from  the  famous-like  Paul  Volcker 
Kirk  Douglas  and  Helen  Hayes-to  the  not 
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so  famous.  One  of  the  latter  was  young  Jan 
Scruggs,  and  it  is  t>ecause  of  him  that  I  shall 
never  forget  those  tiny  shafts  and  flickers 
of  light  on  that  hot  night  In  Washington. 

Jan  Scruggs  was  an  infantryman  in  Viet- 
nam. He  still  carries  nine  pieces  of  shrapnel 
in  his  back  to  remind  him  of  that  far-off 
war.  the  war  fought  by  so  many  men  and 
women  who  too  many  in  this  country 
wanted  to  forget. 

But  Jan  Scruggs  would  not  let  us  forget. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  memorial  to  the 
veterans  of  our  nation's  most  controversial 
war.  And  he  fought  and  fought  and 
fought— in  ways  different  from  Vietnam, 
but  with  just  as  much  energy— to  convince 
Congress  and  over  500.000  contributors 
(who  gave  over  $7  million)  that  we  must 
have  a  memorial  to  our  Vietnam  veterans, 
that  we  must  not  forget. 

And  thereby  hangs  the  tale  of  the  tiny 
lights  in  the  night. 

Marilyn  had  suggested  that  we  stop  by 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  that  evening  as  we  re- 
turned from  the  Corbins.  That  massive, 
white  marble  likeness  of  the  16th  President 
always  has  a  way  of  lifting  one's  spirit,  turn- 
ing one  inward  on  the  underlying  quality  of 
America's  soul. 

After  standing  in  the  hush  of  the  marble, 
with  the  tourists  seeming  to  almost  tiptoe  in 
and  out.  we  decided— almost  on  a  whim— to 
strike  off  through  the  trees  toward  the 
White  House,  in  search  of  the  memorial  we 
had  heard  Jan  Scruggs  talk  about  so  elo- 
quently earlier  in  the  day  at  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Soon,  however,  we  discovered  what  every- 
one learns  when  seeking  out  this  memorial 
at  night;  it  has  not  one  light  to  show  it  off, 
not  even  small  lights  on  the  paths  leading 
to  it. 

In  the  daytime,  you  see  quite  readily  that 
the  memorial  is  a  long,  black  marble  wall. 
Upon  this  wall  are  etched  the  names  of 
every  single  man  or  woman  who  died  in  our 
armed  forces  during  that  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial, perhaps  symbolically,  is  cloaked  in 
darkness  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  suddenly  it  dawned  on  us.  With  the 
kind  of  stab  to  the  emotions  that  brings 
tears  to  the  comers  of  your  eyes,  we  realized 
the  reasons  for  aU  the  tiny  lights  in  the 
muggy.  Washington  night:  Americans  with 
flashlights  and  matches  and  cigarette  light- 
ers were  searching  for  the  names  of  their 
dead. 

As  we  got  closer  we  could  make  out  their 
forms.  There  were  mothers  and  fathers,  sis- 
ters and  brothers,  friends  and  schoolmates 
of  the  fallen,  all  searching  in  the  night  for 
names  etched  on  the  wall.  Several  were  on 
their  knees,  trying  to  find  names  close  to 
the  ground.  One  man  eagerly  offered  his 
leftover  book  matches  to  a  woman  searching 
for  the  name  of  her  son. 

As  I  stood  there,  watching  this  scene— 
really  feeling  it  more  than  just  watching 
It— I  thought  l>ack  to  the  events  of  the  day 
and  recaUed  how  Jan  Scruggs  had  said  that 
this  black  marble  monument  he  created  was 
a  memorial  to  the  men  and  women  who 
served  In  Vietnam,  not  to  the  war  itself. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  good  for  those  of  us 
devoted  to  building  better  cities  to  keep  fo- 
cused on  the  work  of  Jan  Scruggs  and  why 
the  institute  honored  him  for  the  'Greatest 
Public  Service  by  an  Individual  Thirty-five 
or  Under. "  The  type  person  that  can  create 
a  monument  which  will  send  people  into  the 
hot  night  with  matches  looking  for  names  is 
the  same  type  person  that  can  clear  away 
slums  and  attract  new  Industry  and  Improve 
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schools  and  stop  pollution  and  make  traffic 
flow. 

Outfits  like  the  American  Institute  for 
Public  Service  convince  me  there  are  so 
many  people  like  Jan  Scruggs  out  there  in 
America,  waiting  for  the  call  to  help  build  a 
better  America.  And  building  a  better  Amer- 
ica has  got  to  begin  with  the  building  of 
better  cities. 

These  were  the  things  we  thought  about 
as  we  recalled  Jan  Scruggs  saying  he  wanted 
the  memorial  to  "begin  the  healing  process 
and  forever  stand  as  a  symlwl  of  national 
unity  "  These  were  the  things  we  thought 
about  as  we  watched  those  little  lights  in 
the  night.* 
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PROTECTION  OF  AMERICANS 
FROM  EXTORTION  AND  VIO- 
LENCE: THE  CASE  OF  WALTER 
MUNGOVAN 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  this  last 
February.  Senator  Grassley  intro- 
duced S.  462.  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  Hobbs  Act  by  making  clear  Con- 
gress intent  to  punish  those  who 
resort  to  extortion  and  violence  during 
labor  disputes.  Passing  a  bill  of  this 
sort  has  become  necessary  because  in 
United  States  v.  Enmons,  410  U.S.  396 
(1973).  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Hobbs  Act  did  not  cover  such  vio- 
lence. Let  me  say  here  that  I  firmly 
believe  in  the  importance  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  that  I  believe  that  we 
should  excuse  minor,  unavoidable  inci- 
dents during  legitimate  strikes.  I  be- 
lieve just  as  firmly,  however,  that  a 
free  society  presupposes  an  orderly 
community.  Congress  must  take  action 
to  preserve  our  freedom  from  fear. 

On  March  23.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  held  hearings  on 
S.  462,  and  on  July  19.  it  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  During  the  hearing  I 
was  appalled  to  hear  of  some  of  the 
violent  acts  that  have  been  committed 
with  impunity  because  of  the  Enmons 
decision.  Since  that  time,  however.  I 
have  learned  of  a  case  that  should  add 
to  the  impetus  for  passage  of  S.  462. 
Walter  Mungovan,  a  Vietnam  war 
hero  and  successful  custom  home- 
builder  in  Hawaii,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  constant  stream  of  death  threats 
and  to  an  attempted  kidnaping.  He  is 
now  in  hiding  imder  Federal  protec- 
tion. Yesterday  an  interview  with  his 
wife,  Cher  Mungovan,  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times  illustrating  the  in- 
dignities that  have  resulted  from  the 
Enmons  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  inter- 
view be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  interview  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Sept.  12, 
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Q  &  A:  Family  Pays  Price  in  Federal 

Witness  Program 

CHER  MUNGOVAN  ON  UNION  VIOLENCE  AND  THE 
rEDERAL  WITNESS  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

(Walter  Mungovan,  a  decorated  Vietnam 
veteran,  entered  the  federal  witness  protec- 
tion program  on  the  advice  of  the  govern- 


ment earlier  this  year.  His  wife.  Cher  Mun- 
govan. was  interviewed  by  Washington 
Times  columnist  and  national  reporter  Tom 
Diaz.  The  following  is  an  edited  version  of 
that  interview.) 

Q.  Mrs.  Mungovan,  you've  not  lieen  able 
to  see  your  husband,  Walter,  since  the 
middle  of  May.  Why? 

A.  He's  in  the  government's  Federal  Wit- 
ness Protection  Program  because  of  threats 
and  fear  for  his  life  after  he  testified 
against  two  business  agents  from  the  APL- 
CIO  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union  In 
Hawaii. 

Q.  How  has  your  husband  being  in  the 
witness  program  changed  your  lives? 

A.  Its  completely  split  our  family  apart. 
In  December  1980.  my  husband  was  prob- 
ably the  most  successful  custom  home  build- 
er in  Hawaii,  with  20  employees.  Since  then, 
we've  lost  everything  and  my  husband— who 
committed  no  crime— now  must  live  like  a 
hunted  animal. 

I  had  a  choice  at  the  time,  I  could  have 
gone  into  the  witness  program.  But  we  de- 
cided that  I  should  stay  out  because  we 
have  civil  suits  in  federal  and  state  court, 
and  if  I  were  in  the  witness  program  there 
would  be  no  way  of  pressing  those  suits.  We 
also  feel  it's  Important  to  make  Americans 
aware  of  the  union  violence  going  on  in 
their  own  country. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  your  husband  Is? 
A.  No,  I  have  no  idea. 
Q.  Do  you  have  any  way  of  finding  out? 
A.  No.  Because  it  would  break  security  for 
me  to  know. 
Q.  Do  you  communicate  with  him  at  all? 
A.  I'm  only  able  to  write  letters.  And  once 
In  a  while  he  calls  me.  He's  allowed  to  call 
me. 
Q.  Do  you  have  children? 
A.  I  have  one  son  who's  12. 
Q.  Is  he  with  you.  or  with  him? 
A.  He's  with  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  from  a  normal,  success- 
ful life  in  the  state  of  Hawaii  to  this  situa- 
tion? 

A.  My  husband  was  a  union  carpenter  for 
13  years.  In  1979.  he  got  his  contractor's  li- 
cense and  started  building  custom  homes. 
Then  the  union  Urgeted  him.  They  tried  to 
get  him  to  sign  a  contract  and  told  him  that 
they  would  picket  us  if  we  didn't  sign  up. 
One  union  official  told  my  husband  that  he 
was  going  to  get  another  non-union  contrac- 
tor to  sign  up.  no  matter  what— even  if  he 
had  to  torch  his  job. 
Q.  Torch  his  job? 

A.  Torch  his  job.  When  my  husband  came 
home  and  told  me  that.  I  said.  "This  is 
America.  Why  should  we  have  to  sign  a  con- 
tract if  we  don't  want  to?"  We  weren't 
paying  wages  below  the  union  wage.  We 
always  paid  them  as  much,  or  more,  than 
union  rates,  plus  benefits.  So  I  told  him  to 
take  his  micro-cassette  recorder  and  record 
the  conversations.  Because  if  they're  going 
to  set  fire  to  one  of  our  houses,  they're  not 
going  to  leave  a  note.  We  need  some  evi- 
dence. He  started  carrying  a  tape  recorder, 
and  after  a  few  months  of  recording  conver- 
sations we  realized  that  we  had  them  on 
perjury.  That  was  when  we  started  to  use 
the  tapes. 
Q.  How  did  you  use  the  tapes? 
A.  After  we  refused  to  sign,  they  picketed 
three  of  our  jobs.  We  went  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  In  Honolulu  and  de- 
manded an  election  to  decide  whether  our 
employees  wanted  to  be  in  the  union.  It  was 
unanimous  against  the  union.  In  fact,  half 
of  our  employees  at  the  time  were  already 
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holding  union  books  and  they  didn  t  want 
the  union  to  control  our  company. 

Then  we  went  to  federal  court  and  asked 
for  an  injunction  to  get  the  union  off  of  our 
job.  We  had  to  go  back  twice.  The  first  tune 
the  judge  ruled  that  he  couldn't  decide  the 
case,  because  the  NLRB  hadn't  filed  all  of 
my  husband's  affidavits,  although  they  had 
fUed  all  of  the  unions.  The  second  tune  the 
judge   ruled   basically   that   the   case   was 
double  jeopardy,  that  we  had  brought  the 
union  back  in  on  the  same  charges  again, 
and  he  dismissed  the  case.       ^  _.    ,      „,  „,„ 
Now.  up  until  this  time,  nobody  knew  we 
had  the  tapes,  which  we'd  kept  In  a  safety 
deposit  box.  We  took  them  to  the  Nl^B. 
with  transcripts,  and  they  got  us  another 
court  date.  We  were  sure  that  we  would  get 
our   injunction   because   the   taP^  P™^^^ 
that  the  affidavits  that  they  had  filed  in 
federal  court  and  the  statements  and  af fida- 
!^te  that  they  had  filed  with  NLRB  were 
lies    The  NLRB  sent  copies  of  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  tapes  over  to  the  union  office 
on   Friday   morning.    At   lunch   time,   the 
union  went  In  and  said  they  wanted  to  settle 

°^l^^settlement"  the  NLRB  sgreed  to  was 
that  the  union  would  stay  away  from  our 
jobs  for  30  days-retroactive.  So  we  got 
nothing  out  of  the  whole  thing.  We  were  so 
angrv.  The  NLRB  said  that  It  was  cheaper 
for  them  to  settle  it  than  it  was  to  go  to 

''"q  What  more  happened  with  the  Upes? 

A  We  were  so  angry  with  the  NLRB  that 
we  took  the  tapes  to  the  Organized  Crune 
Strike  Force.  They  sent  us  to  the  FBI.  who 
investigated  and  got  prejury  uidictmente 
against  two  union  officials  and  an  employee 
of  a  concrete  company  who  had  signed  an 
affidavit  on  behalf  of  the  union.  All  three 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  months 

in  prison.  . 

Q.  One  would  think  that  was  a  happy 

ending  to  the  story. 

A  They  all  are  out  on  appeal.  The  appeal 
will  probably  take  a  year.  So  nothmg  has 
changed.  Nothing  has  changed  as  far  as  the 
Impact  It  has  had  on  our  state. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  from  there  to  your 
present  situation?  .  .    .  j 

A  Ever  since  we  were  first  picketed,  we  ve 
had  threats  made  against  us-partlcularly 
against  my  husband-threatening  phone 
calls  We're  going  to  kill  you.  You're  a  dead 
man  That  type  of  thing.  Our  vehicles  were 
vandalized.  We  had  tools  and  lumber  stolen. 
My  family  received  threate.  My  brother  had 
to  go  around  denying  that  he  was  even  re- 
lated to  me  and  Walter. 

The  FBI  determined  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient reason  for  Walter  to  protect  himself, 
and  they  had  the  police  department  issue 
him  a  permit  to  can-y  a  .357  magnum  which 
he  later  changed  to  a  .45  automatic.  He  car- 
ried that  for  the  last  year.  Walter  was  in 
Vietnam  In  '65  and  '66.  a  sergeant  In  the  in- 
fantry. He  came  home  with  a  lot  of  medals. 
He  was  a  war  hero,  a  disabled  veteran.  He 
said  to  me  at  one  point.  I  didn't  fight  in 
Vietnam  in  the  jungle  for  over  a  year  to 
come  back  and  be  killed  In  a  Maui  canefleld 
and  not  know  who  did  it. 

Q.  How  did  It  come  about  that  he  enterea 
the  witness  program? 

A  I  really  don't  know  exactly  why  the 
government  suggested  It.  You  know  I'm  not 
told  everything.  I  really  don't  want  to  know 
everything.  But  during  the  trial  we  were 
staying  under  an  assumed  name  In  a  howi 
room,  which  the  government  got  for  us.  we 
were  In  the  room  one  day  when  two  men 
came  to  the  door  posing  as  FBI  agents  and 


said  that  they  had  to  take  us  off  downtown 
for  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  then? 

A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  OK.  anything  you  don't  want  to  say.  i 
don't  want  you  to  say.  -■       i„ 

A.  There's  a  reason  for  It.  the  pendmg  m- 
vestigatlon. 

Q- 1  see.  ,        .  ,„ 

A  But  after  that,  the  FBI  moved  us  into 
another  hotel  and  put  us  under  24^hour 
guard.  The  next  thing  I  knew  the  U-S-  At- 
torney's Office  had  requested  the  marshals 
put  him  under  the  witness-protection  pro- 
gram There's  a  possibility  that  they  wiU  be 
bringing  him  back  to  Hawaii  for  further  tes- 
timony. They  want  to  make  sure  that  he  s 

silivc 

Q.  This  has  changed  your  life  so  that  it 
will  never  be  the  same  again,  hasn't  it? 

A  It's  completely  disrupted  our  lives  since 
the'  day  It  happened.  Maybe  It  would  have 
been   easier  to  sign   a  union  contract.   It 
would  probably  have  put  us  out  of  business 
the  same  way.  We  couldn't  have  competed 
back  then,  being  a  small  construction  com- 
pany  against   the  large  union  companies. 
The  union  knew  that.  The  problem  was.  and 
the  thing  I  want  to  make  clear,  was  that 
they  never  made  any  attempt  to  encomuge 
our   employees   to   join    the   union.   They, 
weren't  interested  in  our  employees  joming 
the  union.  They  wanted  our  company  to 
sign  up.  And  then  we  would  have  had  to  let 
BO  all  the  people  who  worked  for  us.  and 
gone  to  the  union  and  hired  new  carpenters. 
And  If  those  carpenters  wanted  jobs,  they 
would  have  had  to  go  to  the  union  and  pay 
the  Initiation  fees  and  monthly  dues. 
O  Why  are  you  In  Washington? 
a'  I've  come  here  as  last  resort.  The  public 
has  to  become  aware  of  the  need  to  amend 
the  Hobbs  Act-the  federal  anti-extortion 
law-to  make  unions  liable  under  federal 
law    The  average  American  doesn't  know 
what  the  Hobbs  Act  is.  let  alone  the  Hobbs 
amendment.  And  there's  really  no  reason 
why  they  should  know.  It's  only  when  some- 
thing happens  which  directly  .affects  you 
that  you  find  out  that  you  cant  prosecute 

them.  ,  ^^ 

Q.  What  U  the  Hobbs  Act? 

A  The  Hobbs  Act  is  the  federal  anti-ex- 
tortion and  violence  law.  But  in  1973.  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  In  the  Enmons  case 
that  it  doesn't  apply  to  unions  That  case 
started  when  the  Electrical  Workers  Union 
had  a  dUpute  with  a  company  m  Louisiana. 
When  the  owner  refused  to  negotiate  one 
of  his  substations  was  blown  up  and  rines 
were  fired  at  his  equipment.  A  federal  judge 
said  that  because  the  union  was  furthenng 
legitimate  union  objectives"  unions  were 
exempt  from  the  law.  The  Supreme  CoOrt 
agreed.  So  since  1973.  union  officials  and 
employees  have  been  able  literally  to  get 
away  with  murder. 

Sen.  Charles  E.  Grassley.  R-Iow^- ^^^ '": 
troduced  an  amendment  to  the  Hobbs  Act 
so  it  win  cover  union  violence.  I  m  hoping 
that  when  Congress  comes  back  from  vw»- 
tlon.   I   can   get   appointments   with   each 

member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

to  make  them  aware  that  we  d^Perately 

need  this  bill  and  this  amendment  I  also 

hope  to  be  able  to  meet  with  President 

Reagan,  to  enlist  his  support. 
Q   What  sort  of  feeling  do  you  have  for 

the  legislative  system?  Do  you  thmk  its 

eoing  to  work? 
A  I  think  that  it's  very  hard  for  senators 

and  congressmen.  They  listen  to  testunony 


and  they're  given  piles  of  documented  infor- 
mation. It's  impossible  for  them  to  sit  and 
read  all  this.  There  are  more  than  3,000  sep- 
arate cases  of  union  violence  recorded  in  the 
United  SUtes,  including  some  where  people 
have  died.  But  there's  no  way  that  each 
member  of  these  conunltttees  can  sit  down 
and  read  all  this  documented  Information.  I 
have  absolutely  nothing  against  unions  per 
se   and  the  union  members,  because  I  don't 
believe  that  90  percent  of  the  time  they 
know  what  the  hierarchy  Is  doing.  Its  the 
union  officials  that  bother  me.  If  unions 
could  sell  unionism  on  Its  own  merits,  then  I 
wouldn't  be  here,  my  family  wouldn't  be  m 
the  position  that  it's  In.  and  neither  would  a 
lot  of  other  people  In  the  United  SUtes.» 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
WILLIAM  D.  HUSSEY 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senate  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who,  over  the  past  quarter  centu- 
ry has  played  a  key  role  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  Florida's  financial 
services  sector,  and  through  whose 
good  works  the  economy  of  Florida 
has  been  strengthened  significantly. 

William  D.  Hussey  joined  the  Flori- 
da Savings  and  Loan  League  25  yew's 
ago.  He  was  fresh  out  of  coUege  at  the 
time  and  the  Savings  and  Loan  League 
job  was  the  first  of  his  professional 
career.  Bill  remains  with  the  Savmgs 
and  Loan  League  today,  having  risen 
through  the  ranks  of  executive  assist- 
ant, secretary,  executive  vice  president 
and  finally,  in  1975.  to  president,  the 
position  he  holds  today. 

Over  the  25-year  time  span,  Florida  s 
savings   and  loan   institutions'   assets 
have  grown  from  $2.2  bUlion  in  1958  to 
$64    billion    today.    That    is    what    I 
meant  when  I  said  Bill  has  contnbuted 
not  only  to  his  business,  but  to  the 
economy  of  our  State  as  well.  Such 
phenomenal    growth    in    savmgs    and 
loan  assets  is  a  reflection  of  general 
economic  growth.  Since  savings  and 
loans  are  primarily  in  the  busmess  of 
mortgage    lending,    you    can    see    by 
those   numbers  that  jobs  have  been 
created  in  the  construction  industry 
and  related  industries,  and  the  Flond- 
ians  who  sought  to   own  their  own 
homes  were  able  over  those  25  years  to 
do  so   There  is  tremendous  public  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  Florida's 
savings   and   loan   business,   ajid   Bill 
Hussey  can  take  major  credit  for  that 

^During  my  days  as  a  member  of  the 
Florida  Legislature  and  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor I  have  gotten  to  know  Bill  Hussey 
well  He  has  visited  with  us  often,  and 
as  a  trade  association  executive  he  has 
served  his  constituency  with  dedica- 
tion But  in  serving  that  constituency. 
Bill  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  larger 
picture-the  general  well-being  of  all 
Floridians.  It  has  been  that  attitude 
which  has  earned  BiU  the  respect  of  so 
many  in  government,  as  well  as  of  so 
many  of  Bill's  colleagues  among  other 
trade  association  executives.  This  re- 
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spect  has  been  demonstrated  by  his 
election  to  terms  as  president  of  the 
Florida  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, and  the  Savings  Association 
Trade  Executives,  a  national  organiza- 
tion. 

Bill  has  served  on  nimierous  task 
forces  and  committees  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Institutions  and  the 
Florida  State  Comptroller's  Office  as 
well  as  the  Orlando/Winter  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Flori- 
da Chamber  of  Commerce.  Despite  all 
of  this  activity,  he  has  found  time  to 
author  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  to  be  active  in  various 
other  professional,  governmental,  and 
social  groups  along  with  his  wife.  Eliz- 
abeth, and  sons  William  Jr..  and  Jef- 
frey. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Bill  Hussey  on  his  25 
years  of  service  to  the  savings  and  loan 
business  and  the  economy  of  Florida, 
and  in  wishing  him  every  success  in 
his  future  undertakings.* 
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JOHN  E.  PFRIEM 

•  ^4^.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
necticut journalism  lost  one  of  its  true 
leaders  last  week.  John  E.  Pfriem,  the 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Post 
Publishing  Co.  of  Bridgeport,  died  at 
age  60.  He  had  been  associated  with 
the  Bridgeport  Telegram  and  Post 
since  1946  and  had  served  as  president 
of  the  company  for  the  past  12  years. 
During  his  tenure,  Mr.  Pfriem  orches- 
trated major  technological  ixuiovations 
at  the  newspapers  and  witnessed  their 
emergence  as  important  and  independ- 
ent news  sources  in  southwestern  Con- 
necticut. 

On  several  occasions.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Mr.  Pfriems  office 
and  discuss  the  affairs  of  Connecticut 
and  the  world  with  him.  His  insights 
into  a  vast  array  of  issues  impressed 
me  as  did  his  special  affection  for  his 
hometown— Bridgeport. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  September  8. 
1983.  Bridgeport  Post  depicting  Mr. 
Pfriem's  distinguished  journalistic 
career  and  his  dedication  to  his  com- 
munity be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

JOHK  E.  PmiCM 

On  Wednesday.  John  E.  Pfriem  died.  We 
at  The  Poet  Publishing  Co.  have  lost  a 
highly  capable  leader  and  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  Pfriem  unabashedly  loved  the  news- 
paper business.  A  modest,  self-effacing  man. 
he  had  an  extraordinary  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. Pate  decreed  that  he  become  president 
of  The  Post  PublUhlng  Co.  in  1971  when 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  were 
confront3d  by  a  multitude  of  problems,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  a  shortage  of  news- 
print. 

Applying  the  business  acumen  he  had  ac- 
quired as  vice  president  of  the  company 
when  it  was  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle 
the  late  Walter  R.  Flicker.  Mr.  Pfriem  coped 


with  the  challenges  by  esUbllshlng  policies 
which  were  fair  to  readers  and  advertisers. 

A  man  of  quiet  mien.  Mr.  Pfriem.  through 
example.  Inspired  and  motivated  employees. 
With  dedication  to  the  principles  of  journal- 
ism, he  sought  to  have  The  Bridgeport  Post. 
The  Telegram.  The  Sunday  Post  and  Satur- 
day meet  the  prime  obligation  of  a  good 
newspaper— to  serve  its  readers. 

With  this  goal  uppermost  In  his  mind,  Mr. 
Pfriem  faced  the  most  revolutionary  ad- 
vance in  publishing  since  the  15th  Centu- 
ry—the printing  of  newspapers  by  utiliza- 
tion of  computer,  video  display  terminals 
and  other  highly  technical  equipment.  The 
Post  Publishing  Co.  disposed  of  Its  "hot- 
type"  machinery  late  in  1977.  New  offset 
presses  were  Installed  and  existing  units  re- 
modeled so  that  the  newspapers  would  be 
attractive  and  easy  to  read. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pfriem  to  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  his  mother,  the  late 
Alma  P.  Pfriem.  an  executive  of  the  compa- 
ny for  40  years,  took  part  in  all  major  deci- 
sions related  to  the  entry  of  The  Post  Pub- 
lishing Co.'s  newspapers  into  a  new  era. 

At  the  same  time,  he  personally  launched 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  content 
of  the  newspapers.  The  newsroom  staff  was 
Increased  and  bureaus  were  expanded  in 
neighboring  communities  to  bring  about 
better  coverage  of  the  greater  Bridgeport 
area. 

Conservative  by  nature.  Mr.  Pfriem 
sought  professional  and  impartial  judgment 
of  his  Innovations.  An  extensive  readership 
survey  completed  earlier  this  year  showed 
clearly  that  the  changes  were  more  than 
well  received  by  readers. 

This  native  of  Bridgeport  studied  at  the 
Junior  College  of  Connecticut  (the  forerun- 
ner of  the  University  of  Bridgeport).  Boston 
University  and  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
After  serving  with  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  In 
the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  he 
joined  The  Post  Publishing  Co.  His  first  as- 
signment was  as  a  reporter.  He  covered 
Bridgeport  politics  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly In  Hartford.  During  this  period,  he  de- 
veloped a  lively  interest  In  government, 
which  he  maintained  throughout  his  life. 

In  fact,  early  in  1974  at  a  Connecticut 
Dally  Newspapers  Association  meeting,  he 
volunteered  to  arrange  and  host  a  guberna- 
torial debate  In  Bridgeport  in  October.  The 
session,  featuring  the  late  Gov.  Ella  T. 
Grasso  and  former  U.S.  Rep.  Robert  H. 
Steele,  was  hailed  as  the  liveliest  encounter 
of  the  campaign  that  year. 

After  gaining  reportorial  skills  In  the 
1940s  and  early  1950s,  Mr.  Pfriem  worked  in 
several  departments,  including  the  compos- 
ing room.  In  later  years,  this  first-hand-ex- 
perience proved  extremely  beneficial. 

Though  he  maintained  a  low  profile,  Mr. 
Pfriem  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  native  city. 
He  was  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs,  plus  several  other  organi- 
zations and  institutions  that  he  believed 
contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the  Park 
City.  He  never  sought  the  limelight  or 
public  acclaim  for  his  deeds. 

As  a  member  of  the  Library  Board  for  15 
years.  Mr.  Pfriem  did  not  take  his  responsi- 
bilities lightly.  At  meetings,  he  would  not 
speak  merely  to  hear  his  own  voice.  He 
knew  that  Bridgeport's  library  system  was 
held  in  high  regard  by  authorities  in  the 
field.  Expenditures  by  the  city  for  lu  llhn.r- 
ies.  he  contended,  were  excellent  invest- 
ments in  the  future.  This  point  he  under- 
scored through  the  years.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  man  who  sought  confron- 
tations. Mr.  Pfriem  never  backed  away  from 
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any   mayor   or   politician   who   sought   to 
shortchange  the  libraries. 

Confident  that  Bridgeport  would  someday 
become  a  thriving  urban  center.  Mr.  Pfriem 
vigorously  supported  construction  of  a  new 
Route  25.  Directly,  he  made  his  feelings 
known  to  three  governors.  The  tendency  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  finance  newer 
highway  programs  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  he  often  lamented,  was  unfair  to 
Bridgeport  and  its  neighbors. 

At  the  Post  Publishing  Co..  there  was  a 
special  empathy  between  Mr.  Pfriem  and 
his  employees  especially  the  men  and 
women  with  many  years  of  faithful  service. 
In  1973.  he  esUbllshed  the  25- Year  Club 
to  pay  tribute  to  people  whose  labors  and 
loyalties  he  sincerely  appreciated.  At  the 
initial  gathering  and  sut>sequent  parties,  it 
was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Pfriem  to  mask  his 
feelings— the  genuine  gratitude  he  harbored 
for  their  efforts. 

The  same  was  true  when  he  hosted  din- 
ners for  heads  of  departments  and  senior 
employees.  Mr.  Pfriem  took  special  delight 
In  announcing  the  names  of  the  four  em- 
ployees with  the  longest  terms  of  service. 
He  invited  these  veterans  of  the  trade  to 
join  him  at  the  head  table.  These  get-to- 
gethers were  filled  with  good,  old-fashioned 
fun.  The  tone  of  these  delightful  events  was 
always  set  by  Mr.  Pfriem. 

A  firm  believer  In  an  open-door  policy,  Mr. 
Pfriem  was  readily  available  to  employees, 
advertisers  and  readers.  To  keep  all  employ- 
ees up-to-date  on  happenings,  he  started  a 
company  newspaper  In  1973  which  he  per- 
sonally named  The  Six  Star  Pinal. 

Despite  the  Internal  demands  on  his  time 
and  talents.  Mr.  Pfriem  shared  his  business 
discernment  with  the  Connecticut  National 
Bank  (CNB)  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors from  1971  until  October  of  1982 
when  CNB  merged  with  Hartford  National 
Bank.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Hartford  Na- 
tional Corp.  Board,  the  panel  which  estab- 
lishes policy  for  CNB  and  its  subsidiaries. 
With  assets  of  <4.4  billion.  It  Is  the  second 
largest  financial  Institution  of  its  kind  In 
the  sUte.  Not  once  in  the  past  11  months, 
did  he  travel  to  Hartford  for  a  session  with- 
out adequately  preparing  himself  to  address 
every  item  on  the  agenda.  In  Connecticut 
business  circles,  he  was  recognized  as  a  man 
who  carefully  gathered  all  available  infor- 
mation and  staked  out  his  position  on  the 
basis  of  salient  facts. 

Fellow  publishers  elected  him  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Dally  Newspapers  Associa- 
tion and  later  appointed  him  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  His  opinions  were  sought 
and  respected  by  his  colleagues  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

No  editorial  about  John  E.  Pfriem  would 
be  complete  if  it  did  not  note  his  avoca- 
tion—sailing.  A  member  of  Fayerweather 
Yacht  Club  and  a  former  commodore  at 
Black  Rock  Yacht  Club,  he  was  a  cruUing- 
yacht  racer.  Whenever  he  raced.  Mr.  Pfriem 
was  viewed  as  a  formidable  competitor  who 
accepted  the  glories  of  victory  graciously 
and  the  disappointment  of  defeat  with  style 
and  grace. 

As  a  youth,  he  began  sailing  on  Long 
Island  Sound— the  body  of  salt  water  which 
Daniel  Webster  aptly  named  "The  Ameri- 
can Mediterranean."  To  Mr.  Pfriem.  the  op- 
portunity to  sail  on  the  Sound  on  weekends 
throughout  the  season  was  a  reward  for  his 
labors  of  the  previous  workdays.  Sailing  was 
much  more  than  a  means  of  relaxation.  It 
was  a  classical  and  Invigorating  experience. 
During  the  week,  he  enjoyed  luncheons  at 
the  Algonquin  Club  where  his  humor  was 
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never  meant  to  wound,  but  rather  to  pro- 
voke smiles.  And  he  could  take  a  joke  m 
good  nature. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pfriem  at  age  60  this 
particular  year  can  be  interpreted  as  proof 
that  there  Is  truth  In  the  statement:  Life  is 
unfair.  This  is  the  Centennial  Year  of  The 
Bridgeport  Post.  On  February  7.  1883.  The 
Dally  Post  was  printed  and  circulated  by 
George  W.  Hills.  It  survived  and  prospered. 
By  1918,  The  Telegram  and  The  Sunday 
Post  had  come  Into  existence.  The  potential 
of  The  Post  Publishing  Co.  newspapers  was 
envisioned  by  a  newspaper  executive  in 
Washington  and  Cincinnati.  Edward  Flicker 
(a  grandfather  of  Mr.  Pfriem)  purchased 
the  company  and  the  papers  have  remained 
In  the  family.  ,„_, 

As  a  publisher  and  president  since  1971, 
Mr  Pfriem  held  fast  to  the  essential  values 
of  good  journalism  and  sound  busuiess. 
With  reluctance,  a  few  years  ago.  he  accept^ 
ed  from  the  University  of  Bridgeport 
Alumni  Association  a  special  award  for  his 
contributions  to  journalism.  He  sought  no 
plaudits.  John  E.  Pfriem  did  what  he  loved 
and  loved  what  he  did. 

In  truth.  It  can  be  said  that  he  had  many 
admirers  and  no  enemies.* 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  general 
revenue  sharing,  a  program  that  is  es- 
sential for  the  well-being  of  a  great 
number    of    towns    and    communities 
throughout  this  country,  may  expire 
September  30  if  it  is  not  reauthorized 
promptly.  We  must  take  action  to  re- 
authorization general  revenue  sharing. 
Revenue    sharing    is    a    well-estab- 
lished program  that  has  proven  to  be 
very  effective  over  the  past  10  years.  It 
is  the  least  bureaucratic  of  the  Federal 
programs;  it  has  the  lowest  overhead 
cost  per  dollar  of  aid  ever  created  by 
the   Federal   Government.   This   is   a 
program    we    cannot    just    suddenly 
abandon. 

The  current  debate  regarding  renew- 
al of  this  progrsun  comes  at  a  time 
when  revenue  sharing  is  needed  most. 
In  the  wake  of  the  recent  recession, 
the  State's  revenue  positions  are  suf- 
fering. The  tax  systems  that  States 
have,  placing  emphasis  on  income  and 
sales  taxes  rather  than  property  and 
excise   taxes,    are   dependent   on   the 
health  of  the  economy,  an  economy 
which  has  been  suffering  from  a  major 
recession.  Since  1981.  growth  in  the 
economy   has  slowed,   unemployment 
has    increased,    and    consumers    are 
spending    less.    These    events,    along 
with  a  substantial  reduction  in  Federal 
aid  have  put  the  States'  revenue  posi- 
tions in  a  terrible  bind.   If   revenue 
sharing  is  not  renewed  to  at  least  the 
current  level,  the  fiscal  problems  of 
many  local  governments  will  increase 
considerably. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment has  been  made  on  the  revenue 
sharing  program,  but  no  one  speaks  as 
graphically  to  the  issue  as  the  people 
who  run  local  governments  and  use 
those  revenue  sharing  checks  to  fund 
services  and  programs  in  their  commu- 


nities Last  month,  I  conducted  a 
series  of  meetings  with  various  local 
government  officials  from  my  State  of 
Tennessee.  During  these  meetings,  we 
discussed  five  basic  questions. 

I  ask  that  these  questions  and  theu- 
respective  replies  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 
The  material  follows: 
Q  I  How  much  higher  would  your  tax 
note  be  today  if  you  had  not  had  revenue 
sharing  for  the  past  10  years? 

A  1  The  tax  rate  would  have  been  an  av- 
erage of  27  percent  higher  per  year  provided 
there  was  no  revenue  sharing.  l«wlsburg. 
Tenn..  John  Derryberry,  Mayor. 

A  2  Rutherford  County's  Ux  rate  would 
be  approximately  25t/100  of  assessed  valu- 
ation this  year  and  for  each  of  the  past  ten 
(10)  years  without  revenue  sharing.  Ruther- 
ford County,  John  B.  Mankln.  county  exec- 
utive. 

A  3  In  1983-84  Coffee  County  experi- 
enced a  32.5  percent  increase  in  property 
taxes  and  without  Federal  revenue  sharmg 
the  Increase  would  have  been  39  percent. 

In  1982-83  Coffee  County  increase  its 
sales  tax  and  Increase  Its  revenue  sharmg 
from  interest  on  investments  and  spent 
$783  000  in  Federal  revenue  sharing  on 
schools.  Had  revenue  sharing  not  been  avail- 
able the  tax  rate  would  have  been  increased 
by  42  cents  or  34  percent. 

For  prior  years  availability  of  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  has  meant  an  average  of  10« 
on  the  tax  rate  each  year.  Coffee  County, 
Don  J.  Darden,  County  Executive. 

A  4  Tullahoma  receives  approximately 
$215  000  per  year  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing The  tax  rate  would  average  from  .30  to 
60  Currently,  It  amounts  to  29  cents  for 
hundred  of  assessed  value.  TuUahoma, 
George  Orr,  Mayor. 

Q  II  Wliat  programs  has  your  govern- 
ment paid  for  with  revenue  sharmg  money 
since  the  program  began? 

A  1  Revenue  sharing  has  helped  to  mam- 
taln  quality  ambulance  service  "id  educa- 
tion. Woodbury,  Tenn.  Nolan  Northcutt. 
County  executive. 

A  2  With  revenue  sharing,  Lebanon  nas 
been  able  to  keep  its  fire  and  police  equip- 
ment up  to  date.  We  have  been  able  to  keep 
our  streets  In  much  better  repairs,  paving  a 
large  percentage  of  them.  Senior  citizens 
have  been  provided  a  new  home  with  some 
help  from  Federal  revenue  shanng.  Water- 
lines  have  been  extended.  Maintenance  on 
city  hall,  fire  and  police  buildings  has  been 
accomplished.  .         ^         ._ 

Most  of  the  projects  would  have  been  un- 
posslble  without  revenue  sharing.  City  oi 
Lebanon,  WUlls  H.  Maddox.  Mayor. 

A  3  Revenue  sharing  has  been  used  to 
renovate  the  heating  and  cooling  system  at 
the  county  hospital,  for  operating  expenses 
in  the  general  fund,  paving  rural  roads,  and 
schools'  operating  expenses.  Coffee  County. 
Q  III  If  revenue  sharing  is  canceled,  how 
much  of  a  tax  increase  will  probably  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  essential  services? 

A  1  For  fiscal  year  1984-85  approximate^ 
Iv  25t/100  of  assessed  valuation.  Rutherford 
County,  John  B.  Mankln.  County  Executive. 
A  2  If  the  revenue  sharing  fundmg  was 
discontinued  this  year  the  city  would  be 
forced  to  increase  the  tax  rate  20  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1983-84.  Lewisburg,  Tennes- 
see, John  Derryberry,  Mayor. 

A  3  If  revenue  sharing  is  not  extended,  it 
would  require  a  45  to  50  percent  increase  m 
our  property  Uxes  to  maintain  the  present 


operating  level.  Lebanon.  Tennessee,  WUlls 
Maddox.  Mayor. 

Q.  IV.  What  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  revenue  sharing  for  your  county? 

A  1.  The  most  important  aspect  of  reve- 
nue sharing  is  that  we  can  provide  what  we 
perceive  as  important  services  to  our  citi- 
zens without  bureaucratic  influence.  It  can 
be  used  to  provide  many  basic  services. 

A  2  Revenue  sharing  keeps  the  county 
tax  down  and  helps  provide  funds  for  essen- 
tial services.  Cannon  County.  Woodbury, 
Tenn..  Nolan  Northcutt,  County  Executive. 
A  3  Ability  to  defray  local  property. 
We  feel  like  this  is  about  the  only  direct 
effect  most  citizens  get  on  an  ongoing  basis 
from  Federal  Government.  Rutherford 
County,  John  Mankln,  County  Executive. 

Q.  V.  Wliat  aspects  of  this  program  should 
we  change? 

A  1.  One  revenue  sharing  aspect  we  feel 
should  be  changed  Is  the  removal  of  the 
Davis/Bacon  wage/hour  requirements  from 
the  revenue  sharing  bill.  Lewisburg,  John 
Derryberry,  Mayor. 

A.  2.  None.  Cannon  County.  N.  Northcutt, 

County  Executive.  „   .^.    ,    a 

A  3  If  anything  add  more  to  Ruthertoro 

County's    share.    Rutherford.    J.    Mankln, 

Mayor. 


S   864-BUDGET  ESTIMATE. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  S.  864.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Volunteers  in  the  Parks  Act  of  1979. 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
does  not  intend  that  this  measure  au- 
thorize any  additional  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1983  than  that  al- 
ready available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  committee  intends 
that  any  fiscal  year  1983  expenses  m- 
curred  from  the  bill  will  be  absorbed 
within  funds  otherwise  available.* 


DRUG  TRAFFICKING  AND  DRUG 

ABUSE 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Affairs,  which  it  is 
this  Senator's  privilege  to  chair,  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  hearings  on 
drug  smuggling  into  the  United  States. 
We  have  held  hearings  in  Elizabeth 
City  Wilmington,  and  Raleigh,  N.C., 
as  well  as  Miami.  Fla.  Other  hearings 
are  planned.  .,  , 

Mr  President.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  overstate  the  enormity  of  the  drug 
problem  facing  this  country.  Estimates 
are  that  Illegal  drug  trade  is  an  $80  bil- 
lion a  year  business  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  so  bad  in  some  coastal 
areas  that  we  have  even  had  reports  of 
artificially  high  real  estate  prices  re- 
sulting from  the  laundering  of  drug 

money.  ,  .      . 

One  of  the  most  striking  elements  of 
the  drug  problem  Is  that  it  Involves  all 
socioeconomic  strata  of  our  society. 
For  example,  an  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber 12  Wall  Street  Journal  gives  a  rare 
insight  Into  the  use  of  cocame  by 
those  m  high  positions  In  our  Nation  s 
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financial  centers.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleaRues 
and  the  public  as  an  example  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  we  now  face. 

This  Senator  is  firmly  committed  to 
doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring 
this  matter  under  control.  Getting  a 
handle  on  the  drug  trade  and  eliminat- 
ing the  ill  effects  to  our  society  will  be 
cheap  at  any  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  "Use  of  Co- 
caine Grows  Among  Top  Traders  in  Fi- 
nancial Centers,"  from  the  September 
12,  1983,  Wall  Street  Journal  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 

CProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  12. 
19S3] 

High  Pliers:  Use  or  Cocainz  Grows  Am  owe 
Top  Traders  in  Pinahcial  Centers 

PROBLEM  is  RARELT  DISCUSSES.  AM  EXPERT 
SAYS.  FOR  PEAR  OP  REACTION  BY  INVESTORS 

Mike  is  28.  a  bond  trader  with  a  major 
Wall  Street  firm,  and  malces  more  than 
$100,000  in  a  good  year.  He  likes  his  job.  He 
likes  cocaine  too,  off  the  job  and  sometimes 
on  it. 

He  claims  he  isn't  addicted  to  the  costly 
white  powder  (at  least  $100  a  gram);  he  just 
enjoys,  he  says,  the  sense  of  omnipotence  it 
gives  him.  Mike  buys  most  of  his  own  but 
occasionally  is  given  a  gram  or  two  by  bro- 
kers who  want  to  keep  his  friendship— and 
business. 

"Sometimes,  say  when  I've  just  made  the 
company  $20,000,  I  tell  myself:  You  deserve 
a  treat  today."  Mike  says.  "It  makes  me  feel 
mildly  indestructible  and  gives  me  a  shot  of 
energy,  sort  of  like  a  bull  snorting  and  hoof- 
ing the  ground  ready  to  attack  a  matador." 

Interviews  with  dozens  of  users  (whose 
real  names  aren't  given,  at  their  request) 
and  professionals  who  monitor  drug  abuse 
reveal  that  cocaine  use  is  extensive,  accept- 
ed and  steadily  growing  in  financial  centers 
from  coast  to  coast.  Employers  in  the  securi- 
ties, commodities  and  financial-services  in- 
dustry either  don't  want  to  acknowledge  the 
problem,  possibly  out  of  fear  that  public 
trust  in  their  employees'  judgments  will  be 
damaged,  or  try  to  minimize  it.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  increasing  use  of  the  drug  is 
exacting  a  price. 

WRECKED  CAREERS 

Some  of  the  brokers,  dealers,  traders,  law- 
yers and  executives  snorting  it— most  of 
them  young  males  with  high-pressure  jobs 
and  high  incomes  to  match— are  making 
costly  mistakes  in  business  judgment.  Some- 
times they  end  up  WTecking  promising  ca- 
reers. Sometimes  they  end  up  dead. 

Like  Timothy  Anderson,  a  whiz  at  trading 
Treasury  bond  futures  in  Chicago  for  Don- 
aldson. Lufkin  A  Jenrette  Securities  Corp. 
He  left  the  firm  early  last  December  to 
become  an  independent  order-filler  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  seemed  to  be 
doing  well.  But  on  Jan.  14  Mr.  Anderson 
died  from  "acute  cocaine  toxicity,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Cook  County  medical  examiner. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  26. 

Cocaine  first  became  the  drug  of  choice  in 
the  financial  community  In  the  middle  to 
late  1970s.  Some  users  and  others  believe  its 
use  was  declining— or  was  less  visible— until 
the  1982-1983  bull  market.  With  volume  up 
and  the  market  climbing,  there  has  been  a 
lot  more  money  around  (along  with  in- 
creased stress  and  tension)  and  thousands  of 
new,  young  brokers  and  dealers  to  spend  it. 
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SURVEYS  ON  WALL  STREET 

"There  isn't  any  question  that  cocaine  use 
is  spreading  even  among  more  conservative 
and  corporate  types."  says  Douglas  S. 
Lipton.  deputy  director  for  research  and 
evaluation  of  the  New  York  SUte  Division 
of  Substance  Abuse  Services.  His  office  has 
done  street  checks  and  surveys  that  indicate 
a  high  degree  of  cocaine  use  among  white- 
collar  workers  on  Wall  Street. 

"We're  talking  about  the  core  of  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  this  country."  Mr. 
Lipton  says.  "But  the  banks  and  brokerage 
houses  close  their  eyes  to  the  problem  and 
are  loath  to  share  information  even  infor- 
mally because  of  the  vast  amounts  of  public 
money  being  invested  and  the  reaj  fear  that 
any  publicity  would  undermine  confidence. 
Would  you  invest  your  money  if  you  knew 
your  broker  was  stoned  more  than  half  the 
time?" 

Peter,  the  head  of  corporate  finance  at 
one  New  York  securities  firm.  says.  "Every 
trading  desk  on  Wall  Street  is  full  of  co- 
caine." Peter  himself  spent  nine  weeks  at  an 
expensive  New  York  clinic  to  kick  his 
$1.500-a-week  habit.  Prior  to  treatment,  his 
typical  day  started  with  an  early-morning 
snort  to  get  going,  frequent  use  during  the 
day  to  keep  up  his  energy  and  "social  "  use 
in  the  evening,  usually  while  entertaining 
clients. 


MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE 

'There's  a  lot  of  pressure  in  carrying  big 
stock  positions,  and  I  wasn't  a  disciplined 
guy. "  says  Peter,  who  really  wasn't  aware 
that  cocaine  had  begun  to  fog  his  trading 
decisions.  "The  market  could  go  down  15 
points  in  one  day.  and  I'd  be  out  a  million 
dollars.  Yet  I  was  still  confident  that  I  was 
doing  the  right  thing,  losses  or  no  losses." 

In  Chicago,  cocaine  use  is  spreading  in  the 
city's  commodities  trading  and  financial 
centers.  "A  few  people  take  a  toot  before 
the  trading  session  and  maybe  a  few  times 
during  the  day.  "  says  one  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  himself  a  user. 
"Its  like  drinking  coffee."  He  estimates  that 
10%  of  the  traders  and  brokers  he  knows 
use  cocaine  on  the  job. 

Several  Chicago-area  psychiatrists  special- 
izing in  drug  abuse  say  that  cocaine  now 
trails  only  alcohol  as  an  addictive  substance 
and  that  securities  professionals  account  for 
a  significant  portion  of  their  practices.  In 
New  York,  psychiatrist  Richard  Resnick 
adds:  "I'm  seeing  more  and  more  business- 
men, particularly  stockbrokers." 

At  the  Lutheran  Center  for  Substance 
Abuse  in  Park  Ridge.  lU..  the  steady  admis- 
sion of  traders  and  brokers  enables  medical 
director  Donald  W.  Sellers  to  assemble  a 
profile  of  a  typical  securities  professional 
with  a  cocaine  problem.  He  says  nearly  all 
are  male,  married.  30  to  45.  and  "very  ener- 
getic, very  imaginative  and  very  intelligent 
.  highly  ambitious,  competitive  and  self- 
confident." 

(Cocaine  isn't  the  only  problem.  In  addi- 
tion to  alcohol  and  marijuana,  users  often 
take  coke  in  combination  with  other  illicit 
drugs,  including  Quaaludes,  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates.  Heroin  also  seems  to  be 
taking  hold  in  the  financial  community. 
"They  get  too  frenzied  and  hyper  if  they 
don't  cut  cocaine  with  a  sedative,  and  heroin 
appears  to  be  the  sedative  of  choice,"  says 
one  researcher.) 

Cocaine  is  a  powerful  energizer.  and  users 
describe  a  "rush  "  of  sensory  arousal  that 
laste  for  about  10  to  30  minutes,  as  well  as  a 
feeling  of  Herculean  stamina  and  a  surge  of 
self-assuredness.  While  the  drug  isn't  phys- 
ically addicting  like  heroin  and  other  opium 


derivatives,  it  can  quickly  become  psycho- 
logically addicting,  a  crutch. 

IT'S  SHOWTIME 

"You  go  to  war  every  day  in  this  busi- 
ness." says  Richard,  a  former  brokerage- 
house  officer  and  reformed  cocaine  user 
who  has  a  background  In  stocks,  options  and 
commodities.  For  him,  cocaine  was  strength. 
"You  do  a  line  (of  cocaine)  and  you  think, 
"Its  showtime!  I'm  ready,  fans!'  "  he  says. 

Samuel,  an  ex-user  who  worked  for  a  half- 
dozen  West  Coast  brokerage  firms  In  less 
than  a  decade,  says  cocaine  was  widely  used 
at  each.  While  it  Initially  seemed  to  help 
him  and  others  think  more  clearly,  says 
Samuel,  before  long  more  and  more  was 
needed  to  achieve  the  same  effect— and  oc- 
casional use  turned  into  compulsive  habit. 
That  habit  can  eventually  ruin  the  addict's 
career  and  his  life. 

"I  have  seen  20  guys  blow  themselves  out 
of  this  business  because  of  cocaine."  says 
the  head  of  a  small  New  York  brokerage 
firm.  Several  West  Coast  users  concede  that 
snorting  cocaine  until  3  or  4  in  the  morning 
means  that  they  are  In  no  shape  to  get  up  at 
5  to  be  at  their  desks  in  time  for  the  New 
York  market  openings. 

STRANGE  ALLERGIES 

Paul,  a  41-year-old  former  partner  in  a 
risk  arbitrage  firm,  sought  help  a  few  years 
ago  when  his  cocaine-centered  drug  habit 
was    costing    him    about    $2,500    a    week. 

"Money  wasn't  ever  a  problem,"  he  says. 
"But  I  began  missing  about  two  days  of 
work  a  week,  telling  everyone  I  had  a  lot  of 
allergies.  That  was  easy,  with  all  the  sneez- 
ing I  was  doing. " 

Paul  says  he  lost  "millions"  for  his  firm 
because  of  his  drug-clouded  judgment,  part 
of  it  in  last  year's  takeover  battle  for  Mara- 
thon Oil  Co.  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  (Arbi- 
tragers buy  and  sell  securities  in  different 
markete  to  take  advantage  of  small  differ- 
ences in  prices,  and  takeover  fights  can  gen- 
erate tidy  profits  for  them.)  "I  set  up  a  lot 
of  funny  strategies  with  put  and  call  op- 
tions, and  they  became  pretty  hard  to 
unwind,'"  he  adds. 

Paul  dropped  out  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness before  he  was  ruined  financially,  but 
he  has  been  suffering  from  unstoppable 
weight  loss  and  rising  blood  pressure.  There 
was  a  painful  separation  from  his  wife,  and 
he  isn't  sure  he  has  permanently  controlled 
his  cocaine  habit. 

RASH  DECISIONS 

Under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  brokers 
and  traders  may  make  rash  decisions  and 
refuse  to  alter  them  because  they  cannot 
believe  they  could  be  wrong.  "When  a  posi- 
tion goes  against  you,  you  may  double  your 
exposure  rather  than  get  out  of  the 
market. "  says  Frank,  a  professional  trader 
in  Chicago  who  speculates  for  his  own  ac- 
count. Good  money  chasing  after  bad  re- 
cently cost  another  trader  $8,500  in  15  min- 
utes. "Adding  to  a  losing  trade  violates  the 
No.  1  rule  of  trading."'  this  man  says,  "but  I 
was  real  coked  up."' 

The  habitual,  heavy  user  may  eventually 
descend  into  the  paranoia  called  cocaine 
psychosis.  The  characteristic  gregariousness 
of  a  trader,  for  example,  often  turns  to  sus- 
picion and  isolation.  The  once-manageable 
expense  of  his  habit  balloons  out  of  control. 

Jack,  a  former  brokerage  official  who  is 
currently  undergoing  psychotherapy  to  help 
him  stay  off  cocaine,  alcohol  and  other 
drugs,  was  consuming  a  quarter-ounce  of  co- 
caine daily-about  $500  worth.  Indebted  to 
his  supplier,  he  collateralized  his  exchange 
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membership  to  get  a  bank  loan  and  lost  the 
seat  when  the  bank  foreclosed. 

There  are  lots  of  people  like  Jack,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  matter.  Cocaine  is  in.    It  s  a 
caUing  card,  a  way  of  saying.  Ij"  «»!•  ^  "" 
hip.  I'm  successful,'  "  says  a  broker    It  is 
used  at  Christmas  parties  from  brokerage 
firms  with  a  view  of  the  Battery  to  those 
with  a  view  of  the  San  ^'^^'f  °  ^^^-.J" 
Chicago,  traders  use  the  edges  of  their  plas- 
tic identification  badges  to  chop  up    lines 
of  cocaine  on  the  tops  of  toilet-paper  di^ 
pensers  in  exchange  bathrooms.  Othere  use 
rolled-up  dollar  bills  or  hoUowed-out  Bic 
pens.  And  some  snort  it  right  on  the  ex- 
change floor  through  nasal  mhalers  that 
don't  hold  medicine. 

Cocaine    has    become    a    medium    oi    ex- 
change Itself,   as  good  as  and  sometimes 
better  than  cash.   Business   inclucements- 
sometimes  outright  bribes-are  fiven  in  the 
form  of  cocaine.  In  Chicago,  a  financial  fu- 
tures trader  tells  of  commodity  executives 
who  use  cocaine  to  entice  business  from 
New  York-based  institutional  portfolio  man- 
auers   In  New  York,  a  puckish  bond  trader 
savs  he  wants  to  set  up  an  independent  com- 
ply to  cater  to  trader's  whims.  He  would 
call  it  "Limos.  Bimbos  &  Lines,"  providing 
as  he  claims  securities  firms  do  mformally.  a 
limousine,  a  woman  In  a  hotel  room,  and  co- 
caine for  customers. 

Sometimes  the  coke  passes  in  the  opposite 
direction,  from  traders  to  securities  dealers. 
"I  have  seen  people  get  discounts  on  com- 
missions through  a  passing  of  the  bindle  (a 
folded  piece  of  paper  containing  cocame). 
says  a  former  West  Coast  broker. 

INDUSTRY'S  INDIFFERENCE 

For  the  most  part,  the  reaction  of  the  se- 
curities industry  to  growing  drug  abuse 
seems  to  range  from  Indifference  to  ostnch- 
llke  denial.  There  are  exceptions,  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  securities  firm  that  recently 
called  in  undercover  police  to  catch  a  sus- 
pected cocaine  user-dealer  among  its  bro- 
kers but  mostly  the  industry  doesn  t  want 
to  know  what's  happening  or  ^Poohpoohs 
the  extent  of  cocaine  abuse-at  least  public- 

'^Pour  years  ago  the  Chicago  Board  Op- 
tions Exchange,  the  nation's  largest  stock- 
option  marketplace,  expressed  anger  at  law 
enforcers  when  30  federal  agente  arrested  10 
suspected  cocaine  dealers  on  the  trading 
floor  as  television  crews  filmed  the  action. 
Subsequent  arrests  by  Chicago  PoUce  of 
dealers  from  the  CBOE  and  other  ex- 
changes have  occurred  away  from  the  trad- 
ing floors  In  a  cooperative  attempt  to  mini- 
mi bad  publicity  that  could  chase  business 

^^Mthe  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the 
world's  largest  commodity  exchange.  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  George  Sladoje  says, 
"We  don't  feel  we  have  a  problem. "  Anyone 
using  cocaine  at  the  exchange,  he  says,  is  a 
low-level  clerical  employee.  But  interviews 
with  users  make  it  clear  that  the  cocaine 
trade  flourishes  among  professionals  even 
on  the  exchange  floors,  with  dealing  a  prof- 
itable sideline  for  some  clerks  and  runners 
who  deliver  orders  and  messages.  Buying  co- 
caine Is  "like  ordering  a  pizza."  says  a  finan- 
cial futures  trader.  Chicago  police  agree.  A 
recent  undercover  investigator  at  a  major 
exchange  was  able  to  make  a  cocaine  con- 
nection on  his  first  day. 

ATTENTION  ON  CLERKS 

New  York's  largest  securities  firms  deny 
In  chorus  that  drug  use  is  a  major  problem 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  fired 
several  employees  In  the  past  year  because 


of  on-the-job  drug  use.  but  a  spokesman 
maintains  that  cocaine  abuse  there  Isn  t  any 
greater  than  In  society  at  large.  American 
Stock  Exchange  officials  agree,  although 
the  Amex  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  drug 
use  on  the  trading  floor.  And  the  Securities 
Industry  Association,  the  largest  trade 
group,  is  sponsoring  a  drug  abuse  and  pre- 
vention seminar  next  month-but  says  the 
program  is  mainly  a  response  to  growmg 
drug  use  among  clerical  employees. 

Kingsley  Barham.  a  former  broker  and  re- 
formed cocaine  abuser,  says  the  securities 
industry  is  deluding  ttself  if  it  thinks  the 
problem  either  is  negligible  or  oiUy  affects 
iower-level  employees.  "They  talk  about  a 
•Know  Your  Client'  rule,  but  they  don  t 
know  their  own  brokers, "  he  says.  "In  a 
sense,  that  protects  the  firms  and  ex- 
changes, but  it  perpetuates  the  cocaine 
abuse;  they  would  rather  discharge  a  broker 
than  try  to  salvage  him."  v,„cv»t 

Mr  Barham  recently  organized  a  basket- 
ball marathon  in  San  Francisco  as  a  way  to 
raise  both  money  and  public  awareness 
about  cocaine  abuse.  But  the  event  lost 
money,  mainly  because  the  expected  sup- 
port from  the  securities  industry  and  other 
businesses  never  materialized.  Undaunted 
Mr.  Barham  says  he  will  try  agam  next 
year.« 


AUTHORITY  FOR  FLOWERS  IN 
THE  CHAMBER 


Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
majority    leader    and    with    Senator 

MCCHJRE.  ■       »    fi^„, 

There  is  a  prohibition  against  flow- 
ers  being    brought    into    the    Senate 
Chamber.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  prohibition  be  waived 
and  that  flowers  be  permitted  m  the 
Senate  Chamber  tomorrow  during  the 
eulogies  which  will  be  delivered  with 
respect    to    the    late,    great    Senator 
Henry  Jackson.  Those  flowers  will  be 
placed  on  this  table,  which  is  where  he 
sat  when  he  was  among  us. 
I  make  that  request. 
Mr   BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and.  of  course, 
I  will  not  object;  rather,  I  reserve  only 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  opportu- 
nity to  agree  with  the  minority  leader 
in  his  request.  I  think  it  is  most  appro- 
priate and  fitting,  and  I  urge  the  re- 
spective caucuses  of  the  two  parties  to 
consider  formalizing  that  arrangement 
in  the  future.  ^.  ^    . 

I  think  it  is  a  good  practice,  a  good 
policy,  and  I  thank  the  minor,t,y 
leader  for  making  the  request  at  this 

^^T.   BYRD.   I   thank  the  majority 

^^Thl' PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 

call  the  roll.  ._,     ^    t   „c.ir 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  HELMS  AMEND- 
MENT TO  SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 158  TO  BE  PRINTED  IN 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
proposed  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158  which  I  wish  to  have 

printed.  „     ..  ^ 

As  the  Chair  knows,  generally  the 
policy  is  not  to  have  amendments 
printed,  but  in  this  case  the  subject 
matter  being  of  the  importance  that  it 
is  I  desire  to  have  the  amendment 
printed  tonight  so  that  it  will  be  avaU- 
able  on  the  desks  of  Senators  tomor- 

row 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
my  intent  on  tomorrow  to  have  avaU- 
able  to  me  each  of  the  proposals-ajnd 
there  are  eight  of  them  identifiable 
under  section  2  of  the  amendment- 
available  to  be  submitted  one  by  one. 

So  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ^  ^   ♦„ 

The   legislative   clerk   proceeded  to 

call  the  roll.  __....    t  »cir 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  few  items  in  our  folder  for  unani- 
mous-consent requests  that  appear  to 
be  cleared  for  action  on  both  sides. 
They  also  appear  to  be  routme  m 
nature.  I  believe  the  minority  leader  is 
aware  of  them,  and  if  he  is  prepared 
now.  I  will  state  these  requests  m  se- 

^"m"'^  President,  first  a  budget  waiver 
I  would  propose  to  call  up  the  budget 
waiver  to  accompany  S.  1729.  and  then 
pass  the  bill,  if  the  minority  leader  has 
no  objection. 

M-.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


BUDGET  WAIVER 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  waiving 
section    402(a)   of    the    Congressionfd 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1729.  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  194 
Resolved,  That,  pursuant  to  ^ecUon  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
?he  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
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of  S.  17M.  to  strike  medals  for  the  widow  of 
Roy  WlUtlns.  the  Louisiana  World  Exposi- 
tion, the  families  of  American  personnel 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  Danny 
Thomas.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  to  permit 
consideration  of  an  additional  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  S.  1729. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  l>ecau5e  S.  1729 
was  not  reported  by  May  15.  1983.  as  re- 
quired by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974. 
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STRIKING  AND  PRESENTATION 
OF  MEDAI^ 

The  biU  (S.  1729)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  and   presentation   of   medals 
was    considered,    ordered    to    be    en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1729 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   (a) 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  Aminda  Badeau  Wilkins.  the  widow 
of  Roy  Wilkins.  a  gold  medal  of  apppro- 
prlate  design  in  recognition  of  the  incompa- 
rable contribution  of  Roy   Wilkins  to  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  and  equality  for  all 
Americans.  For  such  purpose,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  strike  a  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $24,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof  (including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses),  and  the  appropriation  used  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale. 

<c)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  commemoration  of  the  Lou- 
isiana World  Exposition  to  be  held  at  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  in  1984.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
strike  and  deliver  to  Louisiana  World  Expo- 
sition. Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, not  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  medals,  with  suiUble  emblems,  de- 
vices, and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the  Expo- 
sition corporation.  The  medals,  which  may 
be  disposed  of  by  the  corporation  at  a  pre- 
mium, may  be  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  by  the  corporation  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no 
medals  shall  be  struck  by  the  Secretary 
after  December  31.  1984. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  medals 
to  be  struck  and  delivered  at  not  less  than 
the  estimated  cost  of  manufacture,  includ- 
ing labor,  materitUs.  dies,  use  of  machinery, 
and  overhead  expenses.  Security  satUfac- 
tory  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  be 
furnished  to  indemnify  the  United  States 
for  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

(c)  The  medals  authorized  to  be  struck 
and  deUvered  under  this  section  shaU  be 
struck  in  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  and  of  such 
size  or  sizes  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 


Secretary  In  consultation  with  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(d)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  Americans,  military  and  civilian, 
are  listed  as  missing  or  otherwise  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia; 

(2)  those  missing  or  otherwise  unaccount- 
ed for  Americans  have  suffered  untold  hard- 
ship at  the  hands  of  a  cruel  enemy  while  in 
the  service  of  their  country; 

(3)  the  families  of  those  Americans  retain 
the  hope  that  they  will  return  home  and 
the  loyalty,  hope.  love,  and  courage  of  these 
families  inspire  all  Americans; 

(4)  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  committed  to  a  full  ac- 
counting for.  and  release  of,  all  Americans 
missing  or  otherwise  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

(5)  the  service  of  those  missing  and  other- 
wise unaccounted  for  Americans  is  deserving 
of  special  recognition  by  the  Congress  and 
all  Americans. 

(b)  The  Speaker  jtf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Resident  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  are  authorized  jointly  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  those 
American  personnel  listed  as  missing  or  oth- 
erwise unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia, 
to  be  accepted  by  next  of  kin.  bronze  medals 
designed  by  an  artist  who  is  an  Intheater 
Vietnam  veteran,  in  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service,  heroism,  and  sacrifice  of 
these  personnel,  and  the  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  their  return.  For  such 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
strike  bronze  medals.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $24,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sul)section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  miniature  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such 
medal  to  be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  cost  thereof  (including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses),  and  the  appropriation 
used  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
suljsection  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale. 

(d)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  Danny  Thomas  founded  the  Saint 
Jude  Children's  Research  HospiUl.  a  non- 
profit hospital  dedicated  to  helping  griev- 
ously ill  children  of  all  faiths  and  races, 
children  living  and  children  yet  unborn; 

(2)  Danny  Thomas  founded  AISAC. 
Aiding  Leukemia  Stricken  American  Chil- 
dren, an  organization  which  annually  holds 
a  teenagers'  march  to  raise  the  $12,000,000 
needed  in  annual  maintenance  costs  in- 
curred by  the  hospital; 

(3)  Pope  Paul  VI  presented  Danny 
Thomas  with  one  of  the  highest  honors  he 
could  bestow  upon  a  layman— Knight  Com- 
mander with  Star  in  the  Equestrian  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem; 

(4)  The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  selected  Danny  Thomas  as  their 
Man  of  the  Year; 

(5)  Danny  Thomas  was  presented  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  with  its 
Layman  Award,  the  highest  honor  it  can 
bestow  upon  a  nonmedical  man  and  only 
the  sixth  such  award  given  since  1948; 

(6)  Danny  Thomas  has  given  command 
performances    for    five    Presidents— Presl- 
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dents  Roosevelt.  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson; 

(7)  Danny  Thomas  gave  of  his  time  during 
World  War  II  to  entertain  United  SUtes 
troops  in  North  Africa.  Italy,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines: and 

(8)  Danny  Thomas  has  helped  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  many  children  throughout 
the  world  and  given  them  hope  for  a  bright- 
er future. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  Danny  Thomas  a  gold  medal  of  ap- 
propriate design  in  recognition  of  his  hu- 
manitarian efforts  and  his  outstanding  work 
as  an  American.  For  such  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  strike  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $24,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  thereof  (includ- 
ing labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery, 
overhead  expenses),  and  the  appropriation 
used  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale. 

(d)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ARAVAIPA  CANYON 
WILDERNESS  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  propose  to  go  to  S.  626,  which  is 
Calendar  Order  352,  if  the  minority 
leader  agrees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  626)  to  designate  the  Ara- 
vaipa  Canyon  Wilderness  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  amendments; 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  "and",  through 
and  including  "et  seq) "  on  line  22; 

On  page  4.  strike  line  12,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  19,  and  Insert  "and  April  28, 
1971.  are  hereby  repealed"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 


s.  626 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aravaipa  Canyon 
Wilderness  Act". 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(a)  the  Aravaipa  Canyon,  situated  in  the 
Galiuro  MounUlns  in  the  Sonoran  desert 
region  of  southern  Arizona,  Is  a  primitive 
place  of  great  natural  beauty  that,  due  to 
the  rare  presence  of  a  perennial  stream, 
supports  an  extraordinary  abundance  and 
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diversity  of  native  plant,  fish,  and  wildlife, 
making  it  a  resource  of  national  signifi- 
cance; and  

(b)  the  Aravaipa  Canyon  should,  together 
with  certain  adjoining  public  lands,  be  In- 
corporated within  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  this  rela- 
tively undisturbed  but  fragile  complex  of 
desert,  riparian  and  aquatic  ecosystems,  and 
the  native  plant,  fish,  and  wildlife  communi- 
ties dependent  on  it,  as  well  as  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  areas  great  scenic,  geolog- 
ic and  historical  values,  to  a  greater  degree 
tlian  would  be  possible  In  the  absence  of  wU- 
demess  designation. 

Sec  3  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890.  16 
use  1131  et  seq.)  certain  public  lands  in 
Graham  and  Pinal  Counties.  Arizona,  which 
comprise  approximately  six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Aravaipa  Canyon 
Wilderness— Proposed  ■  and  dated  May  1980, 
are  hereby  designated  as  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon  Wilderness  and,  therefore,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wUdemess  preserva- 
tion system.  . 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness.  For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  any  references  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  and  any  reference  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
administration    of    such    areas    shall    be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  any  reference  to  wilder- 
ness areas  designated  by  the  Wilderness  Act 
or    designated    national    forest    wilderness 
areas  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  reference  to  national 
forest  rules  and  regulations  in  the  second 
sentence  of  section  4(d)(3)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  public 
lands,  as  defined  in  section  103(e)  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701.  1702). 

Sec  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  in- 
cluded in  this  Act:  Provided,  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in 
the  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
The  map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  6  Except  as  further  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Aravaipa  Primitive  Area  desig- 
nations of  January  16.  1969,  and  April  28, 
1971,  are  hereby  revoked. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


Mr    GOLDWATER.   Mr.   President, 
the  bill  before  us.  S.  626,  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon  Wilderness  Act.  sets  a  prece- 
dent by  bringing  the  first  public  land 
under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment jurisdiction  under  the  protection 
of  the  wilderness  system.  Specifically, 
the  proposal  designates  Arizona's  Ara- 
vaipa Canyon  an  additional  2.626  acres 
of  adjoining  public  lands  as  wilderness. 
Located    in   southern    Arizona,    the 
4  044  acre.  7%  mile  long  canyon,  was  in 
1969  and  1971,  set  aside  as  the  Ara- 
vaipa Canyon  Primitive  Area,  creating 
BLM's  first  primitive  area.  Situated  at 
the  east  and  west  entrances  to  the 
canyon  is  about  6.000  acres  of  land 
owned   in   fee   by   the   Defenders   of 
Wildlife  Trust  for  the  George  Whittell 
Wildlife  Preserve  at  Aravaipa  Canyon 
("Aravaipa  Trust").   The   trust   man- 
ages   an    additional    20.000    or    more 
acres,  under  State  and  Federal  grazing 
leases,  at  the  entrances  to  the  canyon 
and    on    the    plateau    south    of    the 
canyon.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment holds  title  to  the  canyon  itself. 

The  canyon,  whose  multicolored 
cliffs  rise  as  high  as  1.000  feet  above 
the  canyon  bottom,  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  miniature  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona.  Supporting  more  than  158 
species  of  bird  and  also  bighorn  sheep, 
mule,  deer.  fox.  mountain  lion, 
coyotes,  bobcats,  javelina.  and  other 
small  animals,  the  canyon  also  has  a 
permanent  stream  running  about  15 

miles.  ,  „ 

President  Reagan,  last  fall,  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  this  area  be 
designated  as  wilderness.  This  is  a 
noncontroversial  bill,  having  the  sup- 
port of  the  surrounding  community 
residents,  local  and  national  envu-on- 
mental  organizations.  The  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  has 
unanimously  reported  the  bill  and  I 
hope  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagties  will  see  fit  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  S.  626. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for   a  third  reading,   read   the   thu-d 

time,  and  passed.  

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.    BYRD.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


and  ask  that  the  treaty  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  the  first  time; 
that  it  be  referred,  with  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed; 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 

printed  in  the  Record.      

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the 
Convention  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Es- 
tates. Inheritances,  Gifts  and  Certain 
Other  Transfers,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  April  27.  1983. 

The  Convention  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Denmark.  It  will 
apply  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
Federal  estate  tax,  the  Federal  gift 
tax,  and  the  Federal  tax  on  genera- 
tion-skipping transfers  and.  in  Den- 
mark, to  the  duty  on  inheritances  and 

gifts.  ^ 

A  principal  feature  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  that  the  country  of  the  trans- 
feror's domicile  may  tax  transfers  of 
estates  and  gifts  and  generation-skip- 
ping transfers  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
but  must  credit  tax  paid  to  the  other 
State  on  the  basis  of  location  or  sxtus 
of  specified  types  of  property. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Convention  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  September  8.  1983. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY-TAX  CONVENTION 
WITH  THE  KINGDOM  OF  DEN- 
MARK (TREATY  DOCUMENT 
NO.  98-6) 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  in  executive  session. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
the  Tax  Convention  with  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  (Treaty  Document 
No  98-6).  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  September  8,  1983; 


PROGRAM 
Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow  the   Senate   will   convene   at 

9:30  a.m.  ,   ^w     * 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness until  10  a.m. 

The  Senate  will  devote  the  time  be- 
tween 10  a.m.  and  12  noon  to  tributes 
and  eulogies  to  our  late  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson. 

At  12  noon,  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  m  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
15  minutes  each,  in  which  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  number  of  Senators  will 
wish  to  speak  on  the  situtation  in  Leb- 
anon and  perhaps  particularly  as  that 
relates  to  the  War  Powers  Act. 

At  2  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  Korean 
plane  resolution. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  nothing  else  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  today.  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  there  is  any  measure  he 
wishes  to  address. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition,  and.  indeed.  I 
believe  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  now  ex- 
pired. Therefore.  I  move,  in  accord- 
nace  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
5:32  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  September  14.  1983,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


September  13,  1983 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  September  13.  1983: 
The  Judiciary 

Kenneth  W.  Starr,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  vice  George  E.  MacKinnon,  retired. 

Sherman  E.  Unger.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  vice 
Robert  L.  Kunzig,  deceased. 


Morton  R.  Galane,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada,  vice 
Roger  D.  Foley,  retired. 

John  P.  Keenan,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Uoyd  P.  MacMahon,  retired. 

John  P.  Vukasin,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California,  vice  Stanley  A.  Weigel,  re- 
tired. 

Bruce  D.  Beaudin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  15  years,  vice  John  D.  Pauntleroy. 
retired. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  James  A.  Patrick,  St.  Davids 
Episcopal  Church,  Columbia,  S.C.,  oi- 
fered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  God,  ruler  of  the  nations, 
whose  will  is  good  and  gracious,  and 
whose  law  is  truth,  guide  the  leaders 
of  our  land,  that  we  may  be  a  people 
of  peace  among  ourselves,  strong  advo- 
cates of  world  peace,  and  a  blessmg  to 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

To  the  President  and  all  in  adminis- 
trative authority,   grant  wisdom  and 

^To^the  lawmakers,  the  Senate  and 
this  House  of  Representatives,  now  as- 
sembled, give  courage,  wisdom,  and 
foresight  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
all  our  people  and  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions in  the  community  of  nations. 

To  those  serving  our  courts,  give  in- 
tegrity and  understanding  that  human 
rights  may  be  safeguarded  and  justice 

scrv6ci 

Teach  our  people  to  rely  on  Your 
strength,  accept  their  responsibilities 
to  fellow  citizens  by  electing  trustwor- 
thy leaders  for  the  well-being  of  our 
society  and  the  world.  May  each  of  us 
serve  You  faithfully  and  honor  Your 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings    and    announces    to    the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were-yeas  298,  nays 
18,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting 
ll's.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3281 
YEAS- 298 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Albosta 
Alexander 


Anderson 
Andrews  (TX) 


Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Biaggi 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Daimemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Foley 


Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

i,ewis(FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 


McKeman 

McKiruiey 

McNulty 

Michel 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Olin 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Pease 

Permy 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbreimer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 


Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres  ^ 

Traxler        "* 

Valentine 

Vandergrtff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 


Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Durbln 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Porsythe 


Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquisl 


Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OB) 

Wilson 

Winn 

NAYS-18 

Gejdenson 

Harkln 

Jacobs 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Roberts 


Wlrth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Sikorskl 

Walker 

Yates 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 


McCain 
Mica 


Obey 
Porter 


NOTVOTING-113 


Akaka 

Andrews  (NO 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Breaux 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Clay 

Collins 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Franklin 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gramm 


Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hance 

HEinsen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Holt 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Kolter 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Morrison  (CT) 

Neal 

Oberstar 


Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Rangel 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shaimon 

Simon 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Snyder 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Williams  (MT) 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Mr  MOODY  and  Mr.  SAM  B. 
HALL,  JR.,  changed  their  votes  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1020 

REV.  JAMES  A.  PATRICK 

(Mr   SPENCE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


.  Thi.  "boto"  .ymbo[  id.„,in»  ,....m....  or  .■a.-o.a  .l-ch  «'  -o'  'P"''"  "' 
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Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  the  Reverend  James  A. 
Patrick  of  Columbia.  S.C.  who  is  with 
us  today  to  lead  the  House  in  the 
opening  prayer. 

Father  Patrick  is  now  serving  as  the 
first  vicar  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Columbia.  Organized  in 
April  1982.  St.  Davids  is  the  newest 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Upp>er  South  Carolina. 

Prior  to  coming  to  St.  David's. 
Father  Patrick  served  as  vicar  of  Trini- 
ty Episcopal  Church  of  Abbeville,  S.C. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  theol- 
ogy of  the  University  of  the  South  at 
Sewanee,  Tenn..  and  was  ordained, 
first  as  a  deacon  and  then  as  a  priest, 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Trinity  Ca- 
thedral in  Columbia. 

Before  undertaking  his  commitment 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  Father  Pat- 
rick was  engaged  in  private  practice  as 
a  certified  public  accountant  in  Winns- 
boro,  S.C.  He  holds  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  is  a  former  member  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Since  his  ordination.  Father  Patrick 
has  devoted  his  energies,  in  particular, 
to  the  special  needs  of  senior  citizens, 
serving  on  the  bishop's  Task  Force  on 
Ministry  to  the  Aging.  Both  as  a  trust- 
ee of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South 
Carolina  and  as  vicar  of  St.  Davids  he 
has  provided  wise  and  compassionate 
counsel  to  his  congregation  in  the 
challenging  work  of  establishing  and 
building  their  new  church  home. 

It  is  with  deep  pride  and  honor, 
then,  that  I  welcome  Father  Patrick 
and  his  family  to  Washington  on  this 
occasion  and  commend  to  this  body 
his  words  of  blessing  and  devotion. 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  special  pleasure  that  I  join  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Spence,  in 
welcoming  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  Reverend  James  A.  Patrick, 
his  lovely  wife.  Pauline,  and  their  son, 
James  HI.  I  came  to  know  this  fine 
family  through  their  daughter,  Cindy, 
who  is  my  public  information  director 
and  a  valued  member  of  my  staff. 

Father  Patrick  came  to  the  ministry 
after  a  successful  career  as  a  certified 
public  accountant.  He  and  his  family 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  so  that  Pat 
could  graduate  from  the  School  of 
Theology.  University  of  the  South,  as 
a  master  of  divinity  in  1980.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  ordained  deacon  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  June  1980, 
and  priest  in  May  1981  at  Trinity  Ca- 
thedral in  Columbia.  Pat  served  as 
vicar  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Abbeville  until  May  30.  1982,  and  is 
now  establishing  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Columbia. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Pat  is  taking 
on  the  enormous  responsibility  of  es- 
Ublishing    a    new    church,    for    his 


energy,  enthusiasm,  and  dedication 
are  unparalleled.  And.  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  St.  Davids  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  Episcopal 
Churches  in  South  Carolina  with 
Father  Patrick  at  its  head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  willingness  and 
ability  to  change  careers  in  midlife 
says  a  great  deal  about  a  person's 
character— and  that  of  his  family.  I 
am  proud  to  call  Pat.  Pauline.  James, 
and  Cindy  friends,  and  I  thank  Pat  for 
his  inspiring  words  this  morning.* 
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(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  reference  to 
the  program  for  this  week  and  next 
week.  I  trust  that  all  Members  have 
copies  of  the  printed  program  sched- 
ule for  this  week. 

Today  we  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
conclude  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments  on  the  education  bill.  To- 
morrow, if  things  work  well,  we  would 
take  up  amendments  to  improve  the 
Worker  Training  Act. 

Thursday  we  have  scheduled  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act.  all  bills  of  signifi- 
cance. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  may  be— 
and  Members  need  to  know  this— 
there  may  be  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  either  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  of  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  disaster  committed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  shooting  down  the  Korean 
passenger  aircraft.  That  may  come 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  this  week. 
Also  the  Members  should  be  on 
notice  that  the  conference  report  on 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  was 
filed  yesterday  and  it  would  be  eligible 
for  consideration  as  early  as  Thursday 
and  may  be  brought  up  then. 

Next  week's  legislation  will  be  an- 
nounced as  usual  at  the  end  of  this 
week's  business.  However.  Members 
should  know  that  we  expect  votes  on 
Monday  next,  September  19. 

In  addition  to  various  suspensions, 
we  expect  to  take  up  the  State-Justice 
appropriation  bill.  So  Members  would 
be  well  advised  to  make  their  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 

We  will  try  to  roll  votes  on  suspen- 
sions, depending  on  the  number  that 
we  have,  so  to  the  extent  that  it  is  rea- 
sonably possible,  our  votes  might  fall 
midaftemoon  or  later.  But  I  think  it  is 
important  to  put  Members  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  votes  on  next 
Monday. 

On  Tuesday  of  next  week  we  expect 
the  probability  of  a  resolution  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  American 
forces  in  Lebanon. 


Additional  programs  will  be  an- 
nounced later,  but  I  think  Members 
really  ought  to  recognize  that  since 
Friday  of  this  week  and  Friday  of  next 
week  both  have  been  promised  as  no 
business  and  in  fact  no  session,  it  puts 
a  strain  on  us  to  complete  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  other  days.  So 
there  will  be  a  Monday  session  and  in 
addition  to  that  we  probably  expect  to 
stay  fairly  late  on  the  days  we  are  in 
session. 

In  addition  to  certain  appropriation 
bills  we  may  be  considering,  we  prob- 
ably will  be  faced  with  a  continuing 
resolution  which  will  have  to  pass  the 
Congress  before  the  30th  of  this 
month,  which  is  only  2  weeks  from 
this  coming  Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  With  regard  to  Thurs- 
day, the  gentleman  pointed  out  that 
the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  is  scheduled  at 
this  time  and  there  may  be  perhaps 
even  the  defense  authorization  bill 
that  would  be  eligible  to  be  brought 
up.  But  does  the  gentleman  have  any 
idea  on  Thursday  as  to  what  time  we 
might  expect  to  wrap  it  up,  because  I 
understand  there  may  be  a  memorial 
service  for  our  former  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
about  the  time  on  Thursday  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  plane  is  expecting  to  leave  at  5 
o'clock  and,  of  course,  an  effort  would 
be  made  to  accommodate  Members 
who  desire  to  attend  the  memorial 
service. 

Let  us  talk  further  as  the  week  pro- 
gresses and  see  if  we  can  achieve  some 
mutual  agreements  with  respect  to 
that  question.  We  will  try  to  cooperate 
and  accommodate  our  colleagues  who 
desire  to  attend  that  memorial  service. 
But  the  Members  really  need  to  be 
on  notice  that  we  need  to  accomplish  a 
lot  in  the  remainder  of  this  month. 


D  1030 
WHO  WERE  THESE    "SPIES  "? 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bla- 
tant killing  and  destruction  of  the 
South  Korean  commercial  airliner  was 
one  of  the  most  brutal  and  immoral 
acts  against  innocent  victims.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  offered  no  remorse 
and  will  not  make  any  form  of  restitu- 
tion to  the  American  victims.  They 
claim  this  plane  was  on  a  spy  mission. 
But  who  were  these  so-called  spies? 
Let  us  look  at  the  list. 

Was  Sanuny  Ariyadej.  8  months,  a 
spy,  who  was  killed  on  this  plane,  were 
the  teenagers  Christian  and  Elizabeth 
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Carasco  spies,  was  Celita  Chuapoco, 
age  3  a  spy.  was  the  infant  T.  Guevara 
a  spy  was  Christa  Metcalf.  age  3,  a 
spy  was  her  sister  Rita,  age  7,  a  spy? 
How  about  Corazon  or  Cicilia  Ocampo, 
aged  2  and  4,  who  were  also  on  this 
plane;  how  about  Graham  Park,  age  2 
and  Sarah  Park,  age  4?  These  innocent 
children  were  killed. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  take  further  action 
beyond  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. I  would  set  a  halt  in  sending 
pipeline  equipment  and  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Soviet  shipments  that  are  coming 
into  this  country  that  are  affecting 
jobs  in  my  State  of  Ohio,  like  the  ship- 
ments of  ferro-alloys  from  the  Soviet 
Union  dismissed  and  put  a  halt  to  so 
that  we  would  finally  do  something  to 
show  that  we  mean  business  and  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  Soviet  Unions 
callous  actions. 


THE  SOVIETS  SHOULD  NEVER 
BE  ALLOWED  TO  FORGET  THIS 
ILLEGAL  AND  COWARDLY  ACT 


Around  the  world,  we  continue  to 
hear  expressions  of  outrage  and  anger. 
In  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  nations 
of  the  Third  World  have  voiced  their 
condemnation  of  this  terrorism,  and 
no  one  outside  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
domination  has  said  a  word  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  the  illegal  and  un- 
civilized actions. 

The  Soviets  have  managed  to  shock 
even  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  had 
begun  to  accept  their  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  repression  in  Eastern 
Europe— by  engaging,  first,  in  a  bar- 
rage of  lies  about  their  actions,  and 
then  when  confronted  with  the  evi- 
dence, by  dismissing  the  Korean  air- 
liner as  an  American  "spy  mission." 

A  nation  which  is  capable  of  apply- 
ing the  term  'sacred"  to  its  borders, 
but  which  expresses  only  lukewarm 
•regret"  over  the  innocent  passengers 
whose  bodies  are  now  washing  ashore 
from  the  wreckage,  cannot  be  treated 
as  we  treat  other  nations.  There  must 
be  firm  sanctions  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  integrity  as  a  responsible  govern- 
ment in  a  civilized  society. 
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more  serious  confrontation  between 
our  two  nations.  That  would  be  the 
wrong  step  at  this  time. 


(Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR..  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary defines  "base"  as  low  in  sentiment, 
morals— low  in  rank,  cheap,  contempti- 
ble degraded,  despicable,  ignobile,  in- 
famous, low  minded,  mean,  miserable, 
shabby,  sneaking,  sordid,  squalid,  vile, 
worthless,  wretched. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  words 
that  express  my  utter  contempt  and 
revulsion    for    the    Soviet    Union    by 
reason  of  their  dastardly  and  inhuman 
action  in  shooting  down  Korean  flight 
007    The  Soviets  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  this  illegal  and  coward- 
ly act.  _     .  . 
I    would    hope    that    every    Soviet 
leader  in  the  United  States  and  those 
around  the  world  would  read  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD  of  this  Congress  in 
order  that  they  might  learn  firsthand 
just  how  low  in  esteem  they  are  held 
by  this  Congress  and  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


RUSSIA  MUST  NOT  BE  TREATED 
AS  WE  TREAT  OTHER  NATIONS 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ,        .     ..  ^ 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
12  days  since  the  Soviet  Union  shot 
down  an  unarmed  commercial  airliner 
with  269  civilians  aboard,  including  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
the  world's  revulsion  and  horror  have 
scarcely  abated.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
words  harsh  enough  to  condemn  the 
barbaric  mind-set  which  brought 
about  this  despicable  act. 


A        REASONED        COURSE        OF 
ACTION   PREFERRED  OVER  SE- 
RIOUS CONFRONTATION 
(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional sense  of  outrage  over  the 
Korean  Air  Line  massacre  shows  no 
signs  of  subsiding.  People  all  over  the 
world  including  nations  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  continue  to  condemn  the  Soviets 
for  their  heinous  acts  of  murder 
against  269  defenseless  men.  women, 
and  children. 

The  civilized  world  has  again  seen 
the  contempt  for  morality  and  decen- 
cy so  much  a  part  of  Soviet  pcjlicy. 
They  stand  naked  for  all  the  world  to 
see  them  as  they  really  are.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  earned  their  title  of  "outlaws 
in  the  community  of  man"  through 
their  wanton  disregard  for  interna- 
tional law  and  morality.  The  savagery 
of  this  particular  action  was  only  com- 
pounded by  their  arrogance  m  trymg 
to  cover  up  their  obvious  culpability  m 
the  matter. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  re- 
sponse by  President  Reagan.  I  consid- 
er it  to  be  a  rational  and  effective  way 
to  react  to  this  most  provocative  of  ac;- 
tions.  His  strong  rhetoric  and  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions  have  prompted  a 
series  of  unprecedented  actions  by  the 
Soviets  including  unheard  of  public 
press  conferences  involving  some  of 
their  most  sensitive  military  officials. 
Yet  none  of  these  steps  has  changed 
anyone's  mind  relative  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Soviet  Union  for  this 
crime  against  humanity. 

To  go  beyond  the  Presidents  rea- 
soned course  of  action  is  to  invite  a 


CONGRESS     AND     THE     PEOPLE 

MUST   BE   MORE    INVOLVED   IN 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
developments  in  Latin  America  and  in 
the  Far  East  demonstrate  very  incon- 
sistent American  policies. 

A  high  ranking  Defense  Department 
official  is  publicly  calling  for  a  mili- 
tary solution  in  Central  America  and 
denouncing  negotiation,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  about  to  announce 
more  advisers  in  that  strife  torn  part 
of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  in  Lebanon  our  forces 
are  being  authorized  to  call  in  Ameri- 
can air  strikes  as  three  more  Marmes 
are  wounded.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were 
calling  for  all  foreign  troops  to  get  out 
of  Lebanon.  Today  our  forces  may  be 
engaging  the  local  Christians  and  Mos- 
lems. Moreover,  we  have  just  complet- 
ed a  mammoth  unconditional  grain 
deal  with  the  Soviets,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  moved  to  cut  off  grain  to 
Nicaragua  because  it  is  a  Communist 
client  of  Russian. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  is  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  must 
be  more  involved  in  trying  to  bring 
order  into  American  foreign  policy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.     DICKS.     Mr.     Speaker,     our 
Nation,  this  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington  have  lost  a 
great  leader  with  the  death  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  on  September   1. 
Scoop  Jackson  was  a  man  of  principle 
and  a  man  of  vision.  Many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  knew  him  through  his  views 
on  national  defense  and  on  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  truly  a  realist  in 
the   sense   that   he   was   deeply   con- 
cerned about  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  world's  two  su- 
perpowers.   But   Scoop    Jackson    was 
also  aware  of  the  need  to  protect  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  aid  the  less 
fortunate,  the  elderly,  and  the  unem- 
ployed. Clearly  he  favored  a  strong 
America,  but  his  vision  of  a  strong 
nation    was    one    which    emphasized 
being  militarUy  strong  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically strong.  A  nation  adequately 
armed,  with  full  employment  and  a 
strong  economy  is  best  able  to  with- 
stand chaUenges  from  the  outside,  and 
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Scoop  Jackson's  legislative  legacy 
clearly  reflects  that  total  context  of  a 
strong  America.  But  Scoop  Jackson 
was  more  than  the  national  leader  we 
saw  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  At  3 
days  of  services  for  him  last  week  in 
his  hometown  of  Everett.  Wash., 
people  came  from  near  and  far  to 
mourn  a  good  friend;  one  who  always 
stopped  on  a  streetcomer  to  offer  a 
kind  word;  who  never  failed  to  mark  a 
birthday,  an  anniversary,  or  send  a 
get-well  card  to  a  list  of  personal 
friends  numbering  in  the  thousands. 
He  was  a  neighbor,  a  good  friend,  and 
"our  Senator"  for  all  of  us  in  Washing- 
ton State,  and  we  will  miss  him  very 
much. 

His  death  also  represents  the  loss  of 
more  than  30  years  of  experience  and 
seniority  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
will  be  impossible  to  restore  soon.  It  is 
truly  a  loss  for  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton State,  but  it  is  also  something  that 
affects  me  very  deeply.  Prom  the  time 
when  I  was  a  Senate  staff  member  15 
years  ago.  Scoop  was  always  there  to 
offer  counsel  and  advice;  and  most  re- 
cently to  offer  his  strong  support  for 
legislative  measures  we  joined  forces 
on  in  Congress.  No  one  can  replace  the 
influence  that  Scoop  Jackson  had  on 
me.  and  certainly  no  one  can  replace 
his  leadership  of  the  Washington  con- 
gressional delegation. 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
D  1040 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  you  know  I  am  a  proud  product  of 
vocational  education.  My  background 
in  vocational  agriculture  and  involve- 
ment with  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  the  organization  for  agricul- 
ture students  contributed  to  my  being 
here  today.  I  represent  one  of  the 
most  economically  weakened  rural 
areas  of  the  country  where  agriculture 
is  still  the  dominant  industry.  We  des- 
perately need  other  types  of  business 
and  industry  in  this  depressed  area  in 
order  to  build  up  our  economic  base. 

As  you  might  assume,  business  and 
industry  is  not  overly  anxious  to  locate 
in  an  economically  questionable  area. 
Therefore,  any  industry  that  comes  to 
this  area  must  be  grown  and  cultivated 
with  careful  plarming  and  training  in 
mind.  To  do  this,  we  need  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  vocational  education. 

Vocational  education  has  assisted 
the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  in  two  ways: 
One  is  by  providing  training  in  those 
skill  areas  for  new  and  expanding  in- 
dustries, and  two,  by  encouraging  the 
entrepreneur  or  that  person  who  is  in- 
terested in  opening  his/her  own  small 
business.  I  will  not  quote  for  you  the 
statistics  on  new  businesses  opening 
and  the  percentage  of  those  businesses 


that  fail  within  2  to  5  years  of  open- 
ing. Rather,  it  is  important  for  you  to 
know  that  vocational  education 
through  its  secondary  and  adult  pro- 
grams is  turning  these  statistics 
around  and  is  serving  as  a  tool 
through  which  students  can  be  alerted 
to  the  opportunities  of  self-employ- 
ment as  well  as  providing  actual  train- 
ing for  the  potential  and  existing 
small  business  owner.  This  becomes 
extremely  important  in  a  rural  State 
like  Oklahoma  where  we  must  encour- 
age all  of  our  creative  people  to  trans- 
fer their  talent  to  meaningful,  produc- 
tive businesses.  And,  thus  leading 
toward  economic  productivity  for 
themselves  and  their  families  and,  of 
course,  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  in  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  States,  vocational 
education  is  now  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  or  State  development 
agencies,  local  and  State  chambers  of 
commerce  and  local  governments  to 
bring  industry  to  these  States.  Voca- 
tional education  provides  the  assur- 
ance to  industry  that  the  skilled  work- 
ers needed  for  new  industry  will  be 
available.  And,  that  vocational  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation  are  infusing 
entrepreneurship  or  training  for  self- 
employment  into  all  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

In  order  to  continue  these  efforts, 
increased  Federal  funding  is  necessary. 
State  and  especially  local  areas  are  not 
able  to  finance  startup  costs  of  these 
programs. 

As  a  colleague,  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  increase  in  the  funding  ceiling  for 
vocational  education  so  that  these  ef- 
forts can  continue  to  be  possible. 
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with  military  escalation.  President 
Reagan  has  painted  us  into  a  comer 
and  his  response  is  to  ask  us  for  more 
paint. 

What  the  administration  must  real- 
ize is  that  military  violence  is  not  the 
answer  in  Central  America;  it  is  the 
root  of  the  problem.  By  feeding  and 
funding  the  violence  the  administra- 
tion radicalizes  the  region  and  derails 
the  peace  initiative. 

This  apparent  lack  of  restraint  in 
the  administration  calls  for  much 
closer  congressional  scrutiny  of  the 
course  of  our  Central  American  poli- 
cies. 


CLOSER  CONGRESSIONAL  SCRU- 
TINY NEEDED  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  POLICIES 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  remarks  of  the  third 
ranking  official  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment who  called  this  week  for  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  Central  America  saying 
that  negotiations  alone  cannot  resolve 
current  conflicts  there. 

He  also  suggested  that  the  lukewarm 
congressional  support  for  I»resident 
Reagan's  program  of  economic  and 
military  aid  could  force  the  United 
States  to  deploy  troops  in  the  region 
"as  in  Korea  or  West  Germany." 

The  administration  has  consistently 
ignored  the  will  of  the  Congress.  They 
have  not  consulted  with  us,  they  have 
evaded  the  laws  we  pass,  and  now  they 
seek  to  blame  us  for  the  failure  of 
their  policies. 

The  failure  of  Reagan's  military  ap- 
proach is  clear;  the  problem  is  that  he 
is  frozen  into  a  policy  of  confronta- 
tion, and  can  only  seem  to  respond 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  MAIN- 
TAIN STRONG  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY POSTURE 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dastardly,  despicable  and  totally  un- 
called for  shooting  down  of  an  un- 
armed South  Korean  airliner  by  a 
Soviet  fighter  resulting  in  the  deaths 
of  269  innocent  civilians  cannot  go  un- 
challenged by  the  free  world.  This  act 
of  wanton  murder  must  be  punished. 

I  fully  understand  those  who  want 
to  punish  the  Soviet  Union  by  break- 
ing relations,  walking  out  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  or  imposing  trade  re- 
strictions. But  as  much  as  we  are  all 
revolted  by  this  act.  we  must  keep  our 
perspective  and  remain  focused  on 
what  is  best  for  U.S.  national  interests. 
I  commend  President  Reagan  for  his 
measured  and  careful  handling  of  this 
crisis,  but  urge  him  to  continue  to 
demand  that  full  restitution  be  made 
to  the  families  of  those  killed  and  to 
the  South  Korean  Government  for 
the  destroyed  aircraft. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  this  act,  has 
shown  the  world  its  callous  disregard 
for  human  life  and  its  reliance  on  mili- 
tary force.  It  has  clearly  demonstrated 
once  again  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  maintain  a 
strong  national  security  posture. 


THE  NEW  U.S.  AUTO  INDUSTRY 
(Mr.  CARR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  address  the  House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  out  of 
every  seven  people  employed  in  Amer- 
ica today  works  in  or  around  and  for 
the  American  auto  industry.  Yet,  in 
recent  years  the  American  auto  indus- 
try has  been  much  maligned  because 
of  its  lack  of  competitiveness  with  the 
Japanese  and  other  foreign  imports. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  the  Members 
that  there  is  a  new,  a  brandnew.  auto 
industry  out  there  where  labor/man- 
agement relations  are  keyed  to  coop- 
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eration  and  quality.  I  am  also  here  to 
tell  the  Members  that  there  is  a  new 
auto  industry  which  is  designmg  cars 
in  a  new  way  and  building  them  in  a 
new  wjiy. 

Yesterday  in  Pontiac,  Mich  and 
then  again  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the 
Pontiac  Motor  Division  unveiled  a 
brandnew,  newly  designed,  newly  man- 
ufactured product  called  the  Fiero.  It 
is  a  two-seater,  midengine  sports  car. 
made  of  a  fiberglass,  plastic  body 
skins,  and  a  space  frame. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  Pon- 
tiac Motor  Division  have  brought  12  of 
these  automobiles  to  Capitol  HUi 
today.  And  I  extend  an  invitation  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  their  staff  to 
view  the  automobiles  outside,  rain  or 
no  rain,  we  will  be  driving  cars  and  we 
want  all  to  come  and  see  the  new  U.S. 
auto  industry. 


Opening  of  a  2,400  seat  auditorium 
to  serve  the  university  and  the  com- 
munity; 

Steady  growth  in  enrollment;  and 

Continuous  program  development. 

These  reflect  the  tangible  accom- 
plishments of  Glen  Creech.  But  they 
do  not  say  enough  about  his  impact  at 
FAU  Glen  and  Martha  Creech 
brought  warmth  and  grace  with  them 
to  the  university.  They  offered  person- 
al as  well  as  professional  strength  and 
vitality  to  the  university  and  the  com- 
munity. They  are  true  friends  of  all  of 
us  who  care  deeply  about  the  future  of 
Florida  Atlantic  University. 

I  join  other  students,  alunmi,  and 
friends  of  Florida  Atlantic  University 
in  thanking  Dr.  Creech  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  quality  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Florida.  His  strength  and  per- 
sonal integrity  have  left  an  indelible 
stamp  on  FAU. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GLENWOOD 
CREECH 
(Mr  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  ,j  ,•.  „ 

Mr  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  honor 
an  individual  who  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  higher  education  in 
south  Florida.  Dr.  Glenwood  Creech 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  Florida 
Atlantic  University  this  past  July,  but 
not  before  he  had  dramatically 
changed  the  face  and  future  of  the 
university.  Under  Dr.  Creech's  out- 
standing leadership,  FAU  gained  a 
new  identity  as  a  center  of  academic 
excellence,  cultural  awareness,  and 
community  pride. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Florida  Atlantic,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Creech  for 
his  vision  and  practical  ability.  As 
Representative  from  Florida's  14th 
Congressional  District.  I  am  proud  to 
recognize  the  presence  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  growing  in  excel- 
lence and  credibility  every  year. 

Glenwood  Creech  leaves  Florida  At- 
lantic University  10  years  after  he  ar- 
rived, having  offered  skill,  judgment, 
and  creativity  to  help  the  young  uni- 
versity establish  a  pattern  of  growth 
and  stable  development.  Among  his 
extraordinary  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Creech  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
following  areas:  . 

The  establishment  of  five  Eminent 
Scholar  Chairs  at  $1  million  each; 

The  authorization  for  doctoral  pro- 
grams in  engineering  and  business; 

Authorization  for  the  development 
of  a  lower  division; 

Opening  of  a  new  engineering  build- 
ing; 

The  establishment  of  an  art  gallery 
and  botannical  garden  funded  with 
private  donations; 


OUTRAGE  EXPRESSED  OVER  SO- 
VIETS' SHOOTING  DOWN  OF 
FLIGHT  007 

(Mr  GRADISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  . 

Mr  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  outrage  over  the  Soviet 
Union's  unprovoked  and  barbaric  anni- 
hilation of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  The  incident  of  August  31  is  un- 
justifiable, and  for  the  Soviets  to 
plead  self-defense  is  ludicrous. 

While  I  support  the  initial  actions 
taken  by  the  President,  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  the  most  effective  meas- 
ures-those  which  will  have  the  most 
impact  on  the  Soviets— can  only  be  ex- 
erted in  concert  with  the  world  com- 
munity. Seldom  have  we  seen  such  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  revulsion 
over  one  Incident  and  only  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  civilized  worid 
against  this  uncivilized  act  will  have  a 
significant  and  long-lasting  Impact  on 
the  Soviet  dictatorship. 

This  Inhuman  behavior  remforces 
my  longstanding  distrust  of  the 
USSR  It  has,  I  believe,  important 
lessons  for  any  dealings  we  have  with 
them.  In  particular,  U.S.  negotiatore 
must  approach  arms  control  talks  With 
this  clear  evidence  of  the  Soviet's  dis- 
regard for  the  norms  of  International 
behavior.  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  condolences  to  the 
family  of  our  colleague,  Larry  McDon- 
ald, and  to  the  families  of  the  other 
268  victims  of  flight  007. 


Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I,  as  I  am  sure  everybody  else  in 
this  body,  was  descended  upon  by  the 
media  upon  the  news  of  the  barbaric 
act  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Union  m 
the  predawn  hours  of  September  1. 
Many  of  them  asked  me  If  I  were 
shocked  or  surprised  by  this  act.  And  I 
responded  by  saying  how  could  anyone 
be  shocked  or  surprised  by  such  an 
atrocity  committed  by  those  gangsters 
who  preside  over  that  dung  hill  called 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  the  man 
who  rules  that  country  stands  accused 
before  the  court  of  world  opinion  right 
now  for  having  authorized  the  assassi- 
nation attempt  upon  Pope  John  Paul 
II  As  a  result,  why  should  anyone  who 
would  authorize  an  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  the  Pope  be  at  all  reticient 
about  taking  269  innocent  civilians  on 
that  flight?  He  Is  also  the  man  who 
presided  over  the  butchery  of  Buda- 
pest In  1956;  he  Is  the  man  who  presid- 
ed over  the  persecution  of  Prague  in 
1968.  So  why  should  anyone  be  sur- 
prised that   he  would  authorize  the 
shooting  down  of  269  unarmed  civil- 
ians'' He  is  the  man  who  helped  to  or- 
chestrate the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  who  sanctions  in  violation  of  all 
international  law  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  So  why  should 
anyone  be  shocked  or  surprised  by  this 
latest  atrocity?   No.  Samantha,   they 
are  not  just  like  us. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  212 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  tne 
death  of  the  Honorable  Lawkdice  P. 
McDonald,  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-551.  appointed  Mr.  Sasser  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  effective  September 
12.  1983. 


D  1050 


NO    SAMANTHA.  THEY  ARE  NOT 
JUST  LIKE  US 
(Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


TRUE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 
CHARACTER  REVEALED 

(Mr  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  31  my  office  received  a  press 
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release  from  the  Consulate  General  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  San  Francisco  re- 
garding the  visit  of  nine  of  our  U.S. 
Senators  to  Moscow  last  month. 

The  release  stated: 

Talking  with  them.  Yuri  Andropov  has 
characterised  (sic)  the  present-day  state  of 
relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  as  tense  virtually  in  every 
field.  They  have  become  such  not  because 
the  Soviet  side  has  chosen  so.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  like  to  have  with  the  United 
States  a  level  of  concord  ensuring  normal, 
stable  and  good  relations  in  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  both  sides  and  to  the  great  benefit 
of  world  peace. 

These  words  might  suggest  to  some 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  good  inten- 
tions of  a  conunitment  for  peace  and 
global  disarmament.  Why  24  hours 
later,  in  a  fiery  flash,  would  a  Soviet 
fighter  callously  and  unmercifully 
shoot  down  a  defenseless  commercial 
airliner  with  269  people  aboard,  in- 
cluding our  colleague,  Larry  McDon- 
ald? Larry  stood  as  a  vocal  opponent 
of  the  practices  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Perhaps  no  other  Member  of  Congress 
lectured  as  consistently  and  forcefully 
against  the  aggression  of  the  Soviets, 
and  in  a  final  ironic  turn  his  verbal  foe 
became  his  physical  opponent.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  felt  justified  in  downing 
a  commercial  airliner,  why  have  the 
Soviet  people  not  been  told  that  269 
people  died?  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
same  rules  of  conduct  that  we  do. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  American 
people  will  not  be  fooled  by  good 
wishes  of  good  will  that  we  hear  ut- 
tered from  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  blaming  any  problems  in 
the  world  today  on  our  leadership.  Let 
it  be  crystal  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
United  States  but.  rather,  the  Soviet 
Union  that  is  the  reason  we  have  not 
engaged  in  a  successful  arms  negotia- 
tion to  this  point.  It  is  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  the  United  States,  that 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  freedom  in  this 
world.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union,  not  the 
United  States,  that  is  the  threat  to  the 
world.  These  things  we  should  keep  in 
mind  as  we  negotiate  with  them,  as  we 
must.  However,  we  should  not  be  at 
the  bargaining  table  with  any  Pollyan- 
nish  ideas  about  their  acceptable  be- 
havior or  their  standards  or  their 
values. 


tion.  Two  nations  voted  to  say  that  we 
should  not  even  have  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  of  people  who  shoot  down  civil- 
ian airliners  and  kill  269  people;  two 
nations  said  that  that  act  of  barbarism 
is  a  perfectly  acceptable  way  to  behave 
in  the  world.  Two  nations,  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course,  being  one.  They  have 
already  shown  their  stripes.  But  the 
other  nation  was  Nicaragua,  a  nation 
that  we  have  heard  an  awful  lot  about 
on  this  House  floor  over  the  last  few 
weeks.  Two  nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Nicaragua,  said  you  should  be  able 
to  behave  like  barbarians  and  get  away 
with  it  in  the  world  community. 


September  13,  1983 


RUBEN  P.  ORTEGA  JR.  ASSISTS 
IN  BRINGING  AID  TO  DIS- 
PLACED PEOPLE  OF  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 


NICARAGUA       VOTES       AGAINST 
U.N.  CONDEMNATION  OF 

SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  world  spoke  to  the  issue  of  the 
shooting  down  of  the  Korean  airliner. 
The  world  spoke  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Nine  nations  voted  to  condemn 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  actions;  two 
nations  voted  against  that  condemna- 


(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  indicated  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  my  admiration  for  the  ac- 
tions of  our  colleague.  Bill  McCollom 
of  Florida,  in  bringing  aid  to  the  dis- 
placed people  of  El  Salvador.  During 
the  first  week  in  August  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  successfully  deliv- 
ered and  distributed  some  5.000 
pounds  of  free  medical  supplies  to  the 
desplezados  in  that  nation,  and  pres- 
ently is  ironing  out  the  logistics  for 
future,  similar  deliveries. 

But  I  would  be  remiss.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  did  not  mention  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  been  ably  assist- 
ed in  his  efforts  by  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Ruben  F.  Ortega.  Jr.  Ruben  is  a 
native  of  Douglas  and  a  longtime  resi- 
dent of  Sierra  Vista,  both  of  which  are 
in  Cochise  County.  Ariz.,  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

When  Mr.  McCoLLtna  made  the  deci- 
sion to  deliver  an  initial  2\k  tons  of 
medical  supplies  to  El  Salvador,  he  re- 
ceived complete  cooperation  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  San  Salvador  as 
well  as  the  coordinator  of  the  supply 
lift.  Project  Hope.  But  he  was  con- 
cerned that  he  and  his  staff  might 
need  additional  assistance  with  the 
language  barrier  they  were  sure  to  en- 
counter in  Spanish-speaking  El  Salva- 
dor. Congressman  McCollum  and  his 
staff  had  known  Ruben  on  a  social  and 
professional  level  for  some  months, 
and  were  aware  of  his  proficiency  with 
the  Spanish  language.  He  was  thus  a 
natural  choice  to  accompany  them  on 
their  mission. 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  the  gentleman  from 
norida  in  his  exception  and  commend- 
able mission  was  an  exciting  and  valu- 
able experience  for  Ruben  Ortega.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  his  role  in  this 
most  humanitarian  venture. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
(Mr.   PRITCHARD   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  State  and  our  Nation  lost  a 
great  public  servant.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, who  we  all  thought  was  inde- 
structible and  who  had  served  this 
Nation  for  44  years  here  in  the  Cap- 
itol, passed  away.  He  was  known  as 
"Scoop"  to  everyone  in  our  State  and 
to  everyone  in  the  Capitol.  A  magnifi- 
cent public  servant,  who  had  strong 
views,  and  always  stayed  very  loyal  to 
his  views,  no  matter  how  the  wind  was 
blowing  in  a  particular  year  for  politi- 
cal viewpoints. 

Scoop  Jackson  had  friends  all  over 
our  State.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Norwe- 
gian family.  He  came  from  a  mill 
town— Everett.  He  is  mourned  by  all 
our  State,  those  who  voted  for  him 
and  those  who  voted  against  him.  And 
I  can  tell  you  as  a  politician  there  were 
not  many  who  voted  against  Scoop. 

His  service  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  has  left  an  imprint  on  America, 
an  imprint  that  will  be  felt  down 
through  the  years.  He  was  sensitive 
and  caring,  not  only  in  public  life,  but 
also  as  a  family  man.  I  know  that  the 
delegation  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  all  other  Members  in  Congress 
wish  his  wife,  Helen,  son  Peter,  and 
his  daughter.  Anna  Marie,  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  this  very  difficult 
time. 
America  will  miss  Scoop  Jackson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
(Mr.   FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
well  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Wash- 
ington and  others  in  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow  at  the  death  on  Septem- 
ber 1  of  this  year  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  Senator  Jackson  served  for 
over  four  decades  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  six  terms  in  the 
House  and  the  remainder  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  extraordinary  in  his 
commitment  to  those  values  which 
brought  him  to  the  Congress  and 
which  he  expressed  so  cogently  and 
eloquently  at  every  level  of  our  poli- 
tics, including  the  national  level  where 
he  sought  twice  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President. 

In  a  time  when  one  colleague  said 
that  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
short  attention  spans.  Senator  Jack- 
son maintained  a  steadfast  and  coher- 
ent expression  of  belief  in  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  in  a  secure  Amer- 
ica, but  not  just  in  military  terms.  He 
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never  lost  his  commitment  to  the  view 
that  the  Government  can  and  should 
be  a  consistent  instrument  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  life  of  all  Americans 
and  particularly  for  those  who  need 
that  support  and  concern. 

Senator  Jackson  was  to  those  who 
have  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  his 
staff— as  I  did— a  teacher,  a  teacher 
mostly  by  example,  a  teacher  whose 
steadfastness,  whose  honesty  and 
whose  integrity  are  a  model  for  every- 
one who  engages  in  public  service. 

In  the  words  of  George  Will,  the  na- 
tional columnist  and  a  friend  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson.  "He  was  the  finest  public 
servant  I  have  known."  This  is  the 
judgment  that  many  wiU  make.  It  is  a 
judgment  that  I  share.  I  extend,  as  all 
of  us  I  know  wish  to  do,  our  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Jackson  and  to  Peter 
and  Anna  Marie. 

Last  night  the  House  adjourned  out 
of  respect  for  Senator  Jackson,  after 
enacting  a  resolution  of  condolence 
which  parallels  that  expressed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

D  1100 
Mr.  PERKINS.  First  let  me  state  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Senator  Jackson  in  the 
81st  Congress.  I  have  never  served 
with  a  more  capable  and  able  gentle- 
man than  Senator  Jackson.  He  took 
the  lead  back  in  1949  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  where  we  had 
destroyed  much  of  Central  Europe  by 
our  own  bombers,  to  give  those  coun- 
tries economic  assistance. 

He  was  a  leader  all  through  that  ses- 
sion until  he  went  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  gentle- 
men that  anyone  ever  served  with.  He 
was  truthful.  One  could  go  to  him  and 
talk  to  him  and  he  would  tell  you  his 
views  very  frankly  and  forthrightly. 

I  know  not  only  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington but  the  whole  United  States 
will  miss  this  great  statesman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  advise  Mem- 
bers that  a  special  order  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  next  week. 


much  this  man  meant  to  everyone. 
The  dean  of  our  delegation.  Tom 
Foley,  gave  one  of  the  finest  talks  I 
have  every  heard  in  my  life,  and  so  did 
our  colleague.  Al  Swift,  representing 
the  Second  Congressional  District. 
Irom  Everett,  from  where  Scoop  Jack- 
son had  started  and  put  in  so  much  of 
his  time.  Everyone  in  this  House 
would  have  been  very  proud  to  have 
seen  the  job  done  by  them. 

Scoop  Jackson's  two  children,  17- 
year-old  Peter,  and  22-year-old  Anna 
Marie,  really  were  the  testimony  to 
what  a  man  as  an  individual  Scoop 
Jackson  was.  If  you  could  have  seen 
the  way  they  stood  and  talked  about 
what  their  father  had  meant  to  them 
as  a  father,  it  really  lets  you  know  the 
quality  of  the  human  being  we  have 
lost. 

It  was  1970.  when  I  was  a  young 
Democrat,  that  Scoop  Jackson  first 
helped  me.  There  is  not  actually  a 
young  Democrat  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington who  could  not  stand  up  and  tell 
that  same  story.  As  Ted  Kennedy  said 
at  the  eulogy  in  Everett,  Wash..  Scoop 
Jackson  was  for  a  strong  national  se- 
curity but  he  never  once  wanted  to 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  mouths  of  hungry 
children  or  out  of  costing  unemployed 
chances  to  get  jobs  or  out  of  education 
programs.  He  was  for  a  strong  America 
in  all  ways. 


non  itself  would  have  been  in  a  lot 
better  shape  than  she  is  today. 

To  act  precipitiously  again  would  be 
a  major  mistake. 


WE  WILL  ALL  MISS  SCOOP 
JACKSON 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course  the  whole  Nation 
and  the  whole  world  as  well  as  the 
State  of  Washington  has  lost  a  great 
leader  in  Henry  Jackson.  The  services 
for  Senator  Jackson  showed  just  how 


PRECIPITOUS  ACTION  IN  SYRIA 
IS  A  MISTAKE 
(Mr.    SCHUMER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress returns  this  week  to  face  the  per- 
plexing question  of  what  the  U.S. 
policy  toward  Lebanon  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  three  points  are 
clear:  First,  the  United  States  will 
never  be  able  to  put  all  the  pieces  to- 
gether in  Lebanon.  The  country  has  so 
many  different  factions,  religious,  po- 
litical, and  cultural,  that  for  us  to  try 
and  create  a  unified  Lebanon  is  a  task 
far  beyond  our  power. 

Having  said  that,  the  second  point,  I 
think,  is  also  clear:  the  U.S.  immediate 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  will  be  in- 
terpreted not  only  by  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East  but  also  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  an  immediate  defeat  for 
the  United  States  and  as  a  victory  for 
the  Syrians. 

Given  these  two  points,  the  third 
point  that  it  would  behoove  all  of  us 
to  pay  attention  to  is  that  precipitous 
action  in  the  Middle  East  usually  fails. 
The  United  States  never  should  have 
placed  troops  in  Beirut  in  the  first 
place.  It  was  a  precipitous  action,  not  a 
thoroughly  thought-out  policy.  Had 
we  not  forced  Israel  to  curtail  her  ac- 
tivities at  that  point  and  entered  the 
conflict  ourselves.  I  think  that  Leba- 


DOWNING  OF  SOUTH  KOREAN 
AIRLINER  WAS  ACT  OF  BAR- 
BARITY 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  of  all  political  persuasions 
and  people  throughout  the  world  con- 
tinue to  express  indignation  over  the 
Soviet  Union's  wanton  shooting  down 
of  a  South  Korean  airliner  with  269 
persons  aboard. 

The  downing  of  this  unarmed  civil- 
ian airliner  was  an  act  of  barbarity, 
whether  a  calculated  Soviet  policy  de- 
cision or  the  isolated  act  of  an  individ- 
ual commander. 

As  the  lies  continue  to  flow  out  of 
Moscow,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  military  commanders  intention- 
ally were  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  269  innocent  civilians.  These  revela- 
tions clearly  illustrate  a  number  of 
terrible  truths  about  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  its  system: 

First,  the  Soviets  do  not  share,  nor 
do  they  care,  for  the  basic  himian 
values  that  distinguish  a  civilized  soci- 
ety; 

Second,  the  Soviet  military  is  capa- 
ble of  monstrous  actions  regardless  of 
the  innocent  mistakes  or  lack  of  mali- 
ciousness on  the  part  of  others; 

Third,  a  frightening  ineptness  and 
incompetence  marks  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Soviet  military  command;  and 

Fourth,  the  Soviet  leadership  be- 
lieves that  it  can  disdainfully  treat  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  the  same  arro- 
gance and  contempt  it  exercises 
toward  its  own  people. 

These  lessons  must  always  be  taken 
into  account  when  dealing  with  the 
Soviets.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we 
must  negotiate  over  crucial  issues  such 
as  nuclear  arms  control  with  this 
other  great  superpower.  We  must 
never  forget,  however,  that  we  are 
doing  business  with  a  ruthless  regime 
whose  values  are  contrary  to  ours. 

I  hope  that  the  many  well-meaning 
but  gullible  people  in  our  Nation  and 
in  other  countries  wiU  remember  the 
Soviets  for  what  they  really  are  and 
not  for  what  they  would  like  them  to 
be. 


IT  IS  "PUT  UP  OR  SHUT  UP- 
TIME ON  EDUCATION 
(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.   MINETA.   Mr.   Speaker,   today 
the  House  will  be  considering  H.R. 
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3520,  amendments  to  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  1  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation and  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

It  is  put  up  or  shut  up  time.  Are  we 
willing  to  fund  education  or  not?  It  is 
fine  to  say  the  burden  must  shift  to 
State  and  local  governments,  but  they 
are  simply  not  able  to  take  up  the 
slack.  Paced  with  cuts  in  Federal  as- 
sistance and  declining  tax  revenues 
due  to  the  recession,  local  govern- 
ments are  in  difficult  straits  financial- 
ly. It  is  just  not  practicable  to  say  they 
should  shoulder  more  of  the  burden. 

Throughout  the  last  decade,  educa- 
tional spending  comprised  about  2.3  or 
2.4  percent  of  Federal  spending.  Under 
President  Reagan's  budget  that  por- 
tion would  drop  by  half,  to  1.2  percent 
by  1988. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
object  to  the  obviously  reasonable  and 
necessary  levels  in  H.R.  3520.  Spend- 
ing money  in  and  of  itself  may  well 
not  solve  problems;  but  refusing  to 
spend  money,  especially  in  education, 
hardly  counts  as  a  long  range, 
thoughtful  solution  either. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Kazeh)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.  D.C, 
Sevtember  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker.     House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5.  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  The  White  House  at  3:20 
p.m.  on  Monday.  September   12.   1983  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent whereby  he  transmits  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled.  'National  Productivity  and  In- 
novation Act  of  1983." 
With  kind  regards.  1  am. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  GtmniiE, 
Clerk.  House  0/ Representatives. 


NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY  AND 
INNOVATION  ACT  OF  1983— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-110) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Monday.  September  12. 
1983,  at  page  SI  1983.) 
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EXTENDING  AND  IMPROVING 
THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  283  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
3520. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3520)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  to 
create  a  select  commission  on  Federal 
assistance  to  disabled  Americans,  and 
to  increase  certain  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  programs  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  with  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
September  12,  1983.  all  time  for  gener- 
al debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  under  the  5-minute  rule  by 
titles,  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
REHABILITATION  ACT  OP  1973 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

extension  of  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions FOR  vocational  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 

Sec.  102.  <a)(l)  Section  100(b)(1)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "There  is  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  purpose 

$1,037,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
$1,141,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$1,254,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,379,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (c)  for 
fiscal  year  1988". 

(2)  Section  100(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  strilcing  out 
"and"  Immediately  before  "$60,000,000"  and 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  ".  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  and  1986  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(3)  Section  100(b)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979,  and  for  each  of  the 
three"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  1984,  and  each  of  the  two". 

(4)  Section  100(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


■(2)(A)  If  in  fiscal  year  1987  the  percent- 
age change  published  under  paragraph  (1) 
indicates  an  increase  in  the  price  index, 
then  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (b)(1)  for  fiscal  year 
1988  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  increased  by 
such  percentage  change. 

"(B)  If  in  fiscal  year  1987  the  percentage 
change  published  under  paragraph  (1)  does 
not  indicate  an  increase  in  the  price  index, 
then  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  sut>section  (b)(1)  for  fiscal  year 
1988  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

(b)  Section  102(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt". 

(c)  Section  112(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  no  less  than  $3,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,"  after  "fiscal  years,". 

(d)  Section  121(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 

extension  of  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AND  REVISIONS  IN  RESEARCH  AND 
TRAINING 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  201(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1979.  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1984,  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  201(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  ". 

(c)  Section  204(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Cen- 
ters shall  include  both  comprehensive  cen- 
ters dealing  with  multiple  disabilities  and 
centers  focused  on  particular  disabilities. 
Centers  need  not  be  automatically  terminat- 
ed at  the  end  of  a  project  period  and  may  be 
renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion and  peer  review  including  site  visits. 
Training  of  students  preparing  to  be  reha- 
bilitation personnel  through  centers  shall 
be  an  important  priority  and  grants  shall 
not  be  prohibited  from  including  faculty 
support  for  teaching  of  credit  and  other 
courses  offered  by  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  affiliated  with  the  center. ". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AND  REVISIONS  IN  SUPPLEMENTA- 
RY SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1986"  and  by  striking 
out  "1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1987". 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 

(c)(1)  Sections  304(a)  and  304(c)  of  the  Act 
are  amended  by  inserting  "qualified"  imme- 
diately before  "personnel"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears in  each  such  subsection. 

(2)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "will  be"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "institutions,  to"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  be  targeted  on  areas  of 
personnel  shortage  which  may". 

(3)  Section  304(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Commissioner  shall  submit  annu- 
ally (together  with  the  budget  submission 
for  the  forthcoming  year  for  the  Rehabilita- 
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tlon  Services  Administration)  a  report  Indi- 
cating and  justifying  In  deUil  how  the  cur- 
rent year's  training  funds  are  allocated  by 
professional  discipline  and  other  program 
areas.  The  report  shall  also  identify  specifi- 
cally the  Commissioner's  shortage  findings, 
how  funds  proposed  for  the  succeeding  year 
would  be  allocated  under  the  President's 
budget  proposal,  and  what  findings  of  shcjrt- 
age  of  personnel  justify  such  aUocations.". 

(4)  Section  304  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  second  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e).  _,     , 

(5)  Section  304(e)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
•$34,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  such  sentence,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  Section  305(g)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  and  for  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years ". 

(e)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1982  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec  105.  (a)(1)  Section  400(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and   inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within  the 
Federal  Government". 

(2  HA)  On  the  effective  date  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped  shaU  be 
an  independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  and  shall  not  be  an  agency  withm 
the  Department  of  Education  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  national  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped all  functions  relating  to  the  Council 
which  were  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped  shall 
continue  to  exercise  all  the  functions  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  or  any  other 
law  or  authority  which  the  Chairman  was 
performing  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(C)  References  in  any  statute,  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Executive  order,  regulation,  or 
other  official  document  or  proceeding  to  the 
Department  of  Education  or  the  Secretary 
of  Education  with  respect  to  functions  or  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped  or 

the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 

the  Handicapped,  respectively, 
(b)  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5);  , 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  oi 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

";  and";  and  „    »,.     *  i 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  provide  to  the  Congress,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  such  advice,  recommendations, 
and  additional  information  as  are  consid- 
ered appropriate  by  the  Council  or  the  Con- 
gress.". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION BARRIERS  COMPLIANCE  BOARD 

Sec  106.  Section  502(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1982 "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1986". 


EXTENSION  OF  ATTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  617  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35,000,000"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986.". 

(b)  Section  621(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  •,  designated  SUte  units, " 
after  "Individual  imployers". 

(c)  Section  623  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  our  "1982"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •1986". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES  FOR  IN- 
DEPENDENT LIVING 

Sec  108.  Section  731  of  part  E  of  the  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  strlkmg  our 
•$80,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  such  subsection,  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  'such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  and  1986.": 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1979." 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"fUcal  years  1984,1985,  and  1986.". 


TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDB(ENTS 

Sec  109.  (a)  Section  612(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act".  .  ..    ■ 

(b)  Section  204(b)(3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'303(b)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '311". 

(c)  Section  731  of  part  E  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  such  section  as 
section  741. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  110.  This  title  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WILLIAMS  OF 
MONTANA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  amendments  to  title 

I. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana:    Page    2,    strike    out    lines    12 
through  17.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(b)(1)" 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing- "There  is  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  P^^?^ 

$1  037,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (c)  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

•(B)  In  addition,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 
Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  110(a)(4).". 

Page  3,  after  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsections  accordingly): 

(c)  Section  110(a)  of  the  Act  U  amended- 

(1)  by    striking    out    'section    100(b)(1) 
each  place  it  appears  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
100(b)(1)(A)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


(4)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1984,  for  which  any  amount 
Is  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
IWXbKlKB),  each  SUte  shall  receive  an  al- 
location (from  such  appropriated  amount) 
In  addition  to  the  allotment  to  which  such 
SUte  is  entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  Such  additional  allo- 
cation shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated  as 
that  SUtes  allotment  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  bears  to  the  sum 
of  such  allotmente  of  all  the  SUtes.". 
Page  3,  strike  out  lines  5  through  17. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    "WILLIAMS    of    Montana.    Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing this  morning  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  amendment  circulated  by 
my  Budget  Committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Conmiittee  and 
its  Select  Education  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve.  My  amendment  main- 
tains the  entitlement  nature  of  the 
program  through  fiscal  year  1988.  It 
maintains  the  fiscal  year  1984  authori- 
zation of  $1,037,800,000  in  the  bill  as 
reported  and  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  years   1985-88  by  the 
consumer  price   index   lor   all   urban 
consumers   (section    100(c)(3))   as   de- 
fined   in    current    law.    It    maintains 
these  out  year  authorizations  as  an  en- 
titlement as  defined  in  current  law. 
This  amendment  satisfies  the  section 
303(a)  violation  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Where  my  amendment  differs  from 
the  amendment  circulated  by  my 
Budget  Committee  chairman  is  that  it 
provides  an  additional  second-tier 
•such  sums  as  necessary  "  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1985-88.  This  au- 
thorization provides  the  proper  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  and  is  not  part  of  the 
entitlement.  These  funds  would  be  al- 
located to  States  as  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so 
appropriated  as  that  State's  entitle- 
ment allotment  bears  to  the  sum  of 
such  allotments  to  all  States. 

This  compromise  amendment  comes 
about  as  a  result  of  discussions  be- 
tween staff  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Speaker's  office,  and  my 
office.  Perhaps  this  is  a  true  compro- 
mise since  both  of  my  committees  are 
not     completely     thrilled     with     the 

result.  X  ..  .w 

I  urge  my  fellow  members  of  both 

the  Education  and  Labor  and  Budget 

Committees   to   support   this   amend- 

naent.  ^,     ^^  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams)  on  his 
efforts  to  work  out  this  compromise.  I 
think  this  is  an  acceptable  compromise 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Budget  Act. 

My  personal  objection  was  not  to  the 
substantive  content  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  commit- 
tee took  the  entitlement  and  expanded 
it  beyond  the  projected  consumer 
price  index  increases.  That  would  have 
tied  the  hands  of  future  Congresses  to 
that  level.  I  think  this  compromise 
clearly  takes  care  of  the  Budget  Act 
violation,  and  it  clearly  points  out  that 
the  entitlement  nature  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  to  be  changed  from  that 
which  presently  exists  in  current  law. 
A  lot  of  people,  myself  included,  are 
concerned  about  indexing  of  entitle- 
•  ment  programs  and  think  that  there 
should  be  changes  in  this,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  deal  with  this  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  I  think  we  should  deal 
with  indexing  and  with  entitlements 
on  an  across-the-board,  general  basis, 
and  I  hope  that  later  this  month  we 
will  be  able  to  do  that  with  some  legis- 
lation of  mine  that  is  now  pending 
that  would  restrain  the  growth  of  in- 
dexing entitlement  programs. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this 
compromise  is  perfectly  acceptable.  It 
meets  the  budget  resolution  that  was 
passed  by  Congress,  and  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendments. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  support  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Murphy,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  give  some  background  to 
my  colleagues  concerning  the  reason- 
ing that  went  into  the  funding  levels 
H.R.  3520  provides  for  the  basic  State 
grant  entitlement  for  rehabilitation 
services. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  about  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. Most  Members  seem  to  be 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  actually 
costs  the  Government  more  not  to  re- 
habilitate persons  with  handicaps 
than  it  does  to  invest  in  the  services 


they  need  to  become  employed,  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

This  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  relatively 
few  Federal  programs  in  which  we 
cannot  only  count  on  a  rapid  return  on 
our  investment— with  repayment  in 
full  within  just  4  years— but  can  also 
take  pride  in  our  method  of  doing  it. 
This  program  has  been  so  free  of  scan- 
dal over  its  63-year  history,  andl  so  well 
accepted  by  the  States  and  the  dis- 
abled community,  that  many  Members 
probably  never  hear  about  the  reha- 
bilitation act  until  it  is  due  for  reau- 
thorization. For  a  $1  billion  Federal 
program,  that  lack  of  notoriety  is 
surely  a  mark  of  success. 

But  in  reviewing  this  enormously 
successful  program  this  year,  our  com- 
mittee found  a  serious  problem  which 
is  jeopardizing  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  the  States  in  serving  their 
handicapped  constituents:  That  is.  a 
decline  in  the  resources  available  to 
provide  services,  and  a  consequent  se- 
rious reduction  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons with  handicaps  being  served  and 
rehabilitated. 

While  more  than  1.240.000  handi- 
capped persons  were  being  provided 
the  services  they  needed  to  become 
employed  in  1975.  last  year  there  were 
almost  300.000  fewer  handicapped  per- 
sons being  served— a  decline  of  23  per- 
cent. 

The  number  of  successful  rehabilita- 
tions declined  between  1974  and  last 
year  by  more  than  134.000.  a  37-per- 
cent reduction. 

These  declines  in  service  levels  di- 
rectly correspond  to  the  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  program,  which 
began  in  1976.  with  significant  losses 
of  more  than  30  percent  between  1979 
and  1982. 

Although  most  States  now  provide 
far  more  than  the  required  20-percent 
match  for  these  Federal  dollars,  the 
fiscal  strains  of  the  past  few  years 
have  brought  about  drastic  cuts  in 
State  rehabilitation  personnel,  a  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  of  handi- 
capped persons  being  brought  into  the 
program,  and  the  imposition  in  33 
States  of  selection  processes  that  place 
restrictions,  based  on  severity  of  dis- 
ability, on  those  who  are  eligible  for 
service. 

This  situation  could  become  a  spiral 
of  decline  very  difficult  to  reverse  if 
Congress  does  not  quickly  begin  to  re- 
store the  lost  purchasing  power  of  the 
program  and  allow  States  to  regain 
lost  ground. 

The  funding  levels  in  H.R.  3520  rec- 
ognize that  the  most  serious  losses 
began  in  1979.  and  that  after  1979  the 
numbers  of  even  the  most  severely  dis- 
abled clients— those  who  have  a  priori- 
ty under  the  act— began  to  decline. 
For  this  reason,  the  bill  phases-in. 
over  a  4-year  period,  a  restoration  to 
the  fiscal  year  1979  purchasing  power 
level. 


The  number  of  persons  with  work 
disabilities  is  increasing  each  year— 
not  decreasing.  Spinal  cord  injuries 
alone  occur  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 10.000  annually.  In  the  blink  of 
an  eye  a  friend  or  relative  of  any  of  us 
could  become  a  candidate  for  rehabili- 
tation services. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er these  facts,  and  to  consider  whether 
it  would  be  responsible  action  to  keep 
rehabilitation  at  a  status  quo  that  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  in  14  years. 

Guaranteed  cost-of-living  increases 
may  protect  programs  from  further 
decline,  but  for  a  program  which  is  so 
greatly  in  need  of  restoration.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  that  the  status  quo  is 
not  sufficient. 

n  1120 

With  great  reluctance.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Williams),  because,  being  realistic,  I 
have  talked  to  many  of  my  colleagues 
yesterday  and  again  this  morning.  I 
believe  that  the  clause  that  we  put  in 
to  escalate  those  services  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  sufficient  level  perhaps 
would  not  pass.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  allows  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, allows  this  House,  allows  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
coming  years  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  recommendations  on  funding 
we  made  in  H.R.  3520.  1  hope  that 
"such  sums  as  are  necessary"  in  future 
years  will  meet  our  intended  goals  for 
this  very  important  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  I  join 
him  in  his  support  for  adequate  fund- 
ing this  year  and  in  the  out  years.  As 
he  knows.  I  was  a  somewhat  reluctant 
participant  in  this  compromise  but  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  best  that  this 
House  could  do. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  and  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  several  inquiries. 

First,  would  this  amendment  only 
affect  titles  I.  II.  and  III  or  the  reha- 
bilitation sections  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  The 
gentleman's  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Second,  my  under- 
standing of  this  amendment  is  that  it 
would  in  no  way  establish  some  sort  of 
a  funding  floor.  Does  the  gentleman 
concur  that  this  does  not  put  a  floor 
but  in  fact  continues  with  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  That  is 
correct.  It  maintains  the  out  year  au- 
thorization as  an  entitlement  as  de- 
fined  in   current   law   and   therefore 
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does  not  violate  the  floor  requirements 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  would  essentially  leave 
open  above  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
so  that  such  sums  language  so  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could 
appropriate  more  than  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  but  they  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  do  so? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  with  regard  to 
the  flexibility  that  is  historically  ac- 
cepted here  and  with  regard  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  ability  to 
fund  above  the  CPI.  But.  of  course, 
the  rights  of  both  the  minority  and 
the  majority  are  protected  for  those 
years  and  we.  of  course,  can  go  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  en- 
courage whatever  levels  we  wish. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  II-REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 

HELEN   KELLER   NATIONAL  CENTER 

FOR      DEAF-BLIND      YOUTHS      AND 

ADULTS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Helen  Keller  National  Center  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  deaf-blindness  is  among  the  most 
severe  of  all  forms  of  disabilities,  and  there 
is  a  great  and  continuing  need  for  services 
and  training  to  help  deaf-blind  individuals 
attain  the  highest  possible  level  of  develop- 
ment; ,       •  ^. 

(2)  due  to  the  rubella  epidemic  of  the 
1960's  and  recent  advances  in  medical  tech- 
nology that  have  sustained  the  lives  of 
many  severely  disabled  individuals,  includ- 
ing deaf-blind  individuals,  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  survived,  the  need  for  serv- 
ices for  deaf-blind  individuals  is  even  more 
pressing  now  than  in  the  past; 

(3)  helping  deaf -blind  individuals  to 
become  self-sufficient,  independent,  and  em- 
ployable by  providing  the  services  and  train- 
ing necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  will 
benefit  the  Nation,  both  economically  and 

sociSLlly* 

(4)  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  is  a  vital  na- 
tional resource  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
deaf -blind  individuals  and  no  State  current- 
ly has  the  facilities  or  personnel  to  meet 
sach  needs; 


(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  invested 
approximately  $10,000,000  in  capital,  equip- 
ment, and  operating  funds  for  such  Center 
since  it  was  established;  and 

(6)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  support  for  the  Center,  and  it 
is  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  primary  source  of  such  sup- 
port. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  CONTINUED  OPERATION 
OF  THE  HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS;  REPEAL  OF 
PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  313  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  777c)  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  con- 
tinue to  administer  and  support  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blmd 
Youths  and  Adults  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  Center  was  administered  pursuant  to 
section  313  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  to  the  extent  such  manner  of  adminis- 
tration is  not  inconsistent  with  any  purpose 
described  in  subsection  (c)  or  any  other  re- 
quirement of  this  title. 

(c)  The  purposes  of  the  Center  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  To  provide  specialized  intensive  serv- 
ices, or  any  other  services,  at  the  Center  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  which 
are  necessary  to  encourage  the  maximum 
personal  development  of  any  deaf-blind  in- 
dividual. 

(2)  To  train  professionals  and  allied  per- 
sonnel at  the  Center  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  services  to  deaf- 
blind  individuals. 

(3)  To  conduct  applied  research,  develop- 
ment programs,  and  demonstrations  with 
respect  to  communication  techniques, 
teaching  methods,  aids  and  devices,  and  de- 
livery of  services. 

audit;  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  books  and  accounts  of 
the  Center  shall  be  audited  annually  by  an 
independent  auditor  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  a  report  on 
each  such  audit  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
auditor  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  monitoring,  on  a  regular  basis,  the 
services  performed  and  the  training  con- 
ducted by  the  Center. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  monitoring  required  under  para- 
graph (1).  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Center  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year.  A  written  report  of  such  evalua- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  President,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hosue  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  evaluation  was 
conducted.  The  first  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

AtJTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  205.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  each  of  the  four  subse- 
quent fiscal  years.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  Any  appropriation  Act  containing  any 
appropriation  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  specific 
amount  being  made  available  to  the  Center. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  206.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 
(1)    the    terms    "Helen    Keller    National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults " 
and  "Center"  mean  the  Helen  Keller  Na- 


tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  iU  affiliated  network,  operated 
pursuant  to  section  313  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  continued  under  this 
title; 

(2)  the  term  "deaf-blind  individual"  means 
any  individual— 

(A)  who  has  a  central  visual  acuity  of  20/ 
200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  corrective 
lenses,  or  central  acuity  of  20/200  if  there  is 
a  field  defect  such  that  the  peripheral  diam- 
eter of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  dis- 
tance no  greater  than  20  degrees, 

(B)  who  has  a  chronic  hearing  impairment 
so  severe  that  most  speech  cannot  be  under- 
stood with  optimum  amplification,  and 

(C)  for  whom  the  combination  of  the  im- 
pairments described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  causes  extreme  difficulty  in  attain- 
ing independence  in  daily  life  activities, 
achieving  psychosocial  adjustment,  or  ob- 
taining a  vocation. 

and  such  term  includes  any  other  meaning 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation; 
and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACT;  EFFECT  ON  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  207.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  affecting  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Education  or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  Incorporated,  or  any  successor  to  or 
assignee  of  such  corporation,  with  respect  to 
the  Center. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Sec.  313.  Helen  Keller  Na- 
tioinal  Center.". 

(b)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  section  313).". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

III. 
The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  HI-NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  DISABLED 
AMERICANS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Conunission  on  Federal  Assist- 
ance to  Disabled  Americans  Act ". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  302.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  an  extensive  Federal  investment  is 
made  in  disabled  Americans  through  entitle- 
ment and  discretionary  programs; 

(2)  given  the  increased  emphasis  on  com- 
munity-based services,  on  fuller  integration 
in  schools  and  the  work  place,  and  on  great- 
er Independence  and  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  right  to  dignity  of  disabled  Americans. 
Federal  programs  which  assist  disabled 
Americans  must  be  targeted  in  an  appropri- 
ate and  coordinated  manner  to  complement 
this  emphasis; 

(3)  Federal  programs  that  assist  the  dis- 
abled have  overlapping,  contradictory, 
unique,  and  sometimes  restrictive  require- 
ments that  prevent  coordination  of.  limit 
access  to.  and  constrain  the  potential  of 
such  programs; 

(4)  before  the  Congress  can  consider  statu- 
tory options  which,  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate, redirect  the  emphasis  of  prograir^s  and 
remove  barriers  to  the  individual  and  coUec- 
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tlve  effectiveness  of  proKrams,  a  careful  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  issues  must  be 
made;  and 

(5)  a  nationaJ  commission  is  needed  to 
review  and  debate  the  issues  and  then  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress regarding  necessary  statutory  revi- 
sions in  existing  Federal  legislation  which 
assists  disabled  Americans. 

puRPOse 
Sec.  303.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  select  commission— 

(1)  to  examine  Federal  legislation  which 
helps  disabled  Americans  through  educa- 
tion, income  support,  rehabilitation,  train- 
ing, medical  assistance,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  food  acquisition  programs; 

(2)  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  need 
to  identify  and  remove  unwarranted  bar- 
riers to  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
given  the  national  emphasis  on  community 
based  services  for  and  the  integration  and 
Independence  of  disabled  Americans;  and 

(3)  to  provide  Congress  and  the  President 
with  specific  statutory  recommendations  for 
improving  current  legislation. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  304.  There  is  established  a  select  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Assistance  to  Disabled 
Americans  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
tq  as  the  "Conunission"). 

DUTIES 

Sec.  305.  The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  review  all  statutes  pertaining  to  Feder- 
al programs  which  assist  disabled  Ameri- 
cajis; 

(2)  make  a  priority  listing  of  such  pro- 
grams based  on  the  number  of  disabled 
Americans  they  assist  and  the  Federal  costs 
of  such  programs; 

(3)  assess  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams provide  incentives  or  disincentives  to 
the  establishment  of  community -based  serv- 
ices for  disabled  Americans,  promote  the 
full  integration  of  such  individuals  in  the 
community,  in  schools,  and  In  the  work- 
place, and  contribute  to  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  such  individuals;  and 

(4)  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  legislative  mechsmisms  for  increas- 
ing incentives  and  eliminating  disincentives 
in  Federal  programs  assisting  disabled 
Americans. 

REPORTING 

Sec.  306.  The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent an  interim  report  of  its  recommenda- 
tions within  twelve  months  of  its  first  meet- 
ing; and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  final  report  of  its  recommendations 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  its 
first  meeting. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  sixteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(2)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

(3)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor; 

(4)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation; 

(5)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General; 

(6)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

(7)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 


(8)  one  member  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate; 

(9)  one  member  appointed  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate; 

(10)  one  member  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate; 

(11)  one  member  appointed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate; 

(12)  one  member  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(13)  one  member  appointed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(14)  one  member  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(15)  one  member  appointed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  meml)er  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; and 

(16)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  (or  a  delegate). 

(b)  Members  shall  be  selected  for  appoint- 
ment based  on  their  knowledge  of  or  direct 
experience  with  Federal  programs  which 
assist  disabled  Americans. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive  no  ad- 
ditional pay.  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  shall  act  as  chairman 
until  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
when  the  Conunission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man from  among  the  members. 

(g)  Members  shall  be  appointed  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(h)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  The  Commission  shall 
meet  as  often  as  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
duties  under  this  title.  The  date  and  time  of 
all  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

executive  DIRECTOR  AND  STAPT 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
an  executive  director  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay.  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  the  chairman  considers  appro- 
priate. 


(p)  The  executive  director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
ans  subchapter  III  so  chapter  S3  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  individ- 
ual so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  charlman  of 
the  Commission  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  this  title. 

POWERS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings  and  conferences,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Any  member  or  agency  of  the  Commis- 
sion may,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  of  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  310.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  its  final  report  is 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  311.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title.  Any  sums  appropriated 
under  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

effective  date 

Sec.  312.  This  title  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  III? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

The  text  of  title  IV  is  as  follows: 
Title  IV— Other  Authorizations 

modification  of  certain  reconciliation  act 
limits 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
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and  Labor  such  funding  levels  as  are  as- 
sumed under  the  first  budget  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  91,  as  it  passed  the  House  on 
March  23,  1983)  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  The  authorizations  of  appropriation 
esteblished  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion supersede,  and  are  not  in  addition  to, 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  (or  the 
limitations  thereon)  established  under  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35),  but  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  esUblished  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  supersede  (and  are  not  in  ad- 
dition to)  any  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

1981.  .       ,   ,  ,^ 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  tne 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  which 
funding  levels  are  assumed,  and  the  levels 
which  are  so  assumed,  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  following: 

(1)  The  compensatory  education  program 
under  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981, 
$3,830,000,000. 

(2)  The  impact  aid  program  under  the  Act 
of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  81st 
Congress),  and  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress), 
$505,000,000. 

(3)  The  education  of  the  handicapped  pro- 
grams under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  $1,226,000,000. 

(4)  The  vocational  education  program 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
$825,000,000. 

(5)  The  adult  education  program  under 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  $112,000,000. 

(6)  The  arts  and  humanities  programs 
under  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  $273,900,000. 

(7)  The  museum  services  program  under 
the  Museum  Services  Act,  $10,800,000. 

(8)  The  community  services  program 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act,  $398,000,000. 

(9)  The  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981,  $2,250,000,000. 

(10)  The  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
under  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  $1,360,000,000. 


committee  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  25,  strike 
lines  5  through  7,  redesignate  succeeding 
subparagraphs,  and  insert  thereafter  the 
following: 

education  of  the  handicapped  act 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,500,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  programs 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  My 
recollection  does  not  include  that  the 
committee  adopted  any  amendments 
in  committee  before  we  reported  this 
bill  but  my  memory  may  be  incorrect. 
I  am  uncertain  as  to  this  amendment. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman's 
recollection  is  not  correct.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  increases  the  fund- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  was  adopted  in 
the  committee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  was  adopted  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the 
chairman  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.   BARTLETT.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Bartlett: 
Strike  out  line  1  on  page  24,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  5  on  page  26. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  sense  of  sadness  that  I  ap- 
proach the  debate  here  today,  sa<iness 
for  the  lives  of  those  disabled  Ameri- 
cans who  are  depending  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
which  is  in  jeopardy  today;  sadness 
that  the  House  would  even  consider 
playing  politics  with  those  lives;  and 
sadness  for  other  Americans  in  the 
economy  that  this  House  would  add  so 
cavalierly  $1.6  billion,  a  34-percent  in- 
crease, to  10  unrelated  programs  with- 
out the  benefit  of  hearings  or  authori- 
zation levels  or  committee  markups  or 
any  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Bartlett 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
simply  restore  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  the  purposes  of  rehabilitation,  to 
delete  those  10  unrelated  programs 
that  range  from  museum  services  to 
chapter  1  that  are  unrelated  to  each 
other  and  that  are  unrelated  clearly  to 
the  purposes  of  retraining  and  reha- 
bilitating 1  million  disabled  Americans 
that  can  be  and  expect  to  be  rehabili- 
tated and  allowed  to  rejoin  the  econo- 
my with  productive  lives. 

These  10  programs.  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  unrelated  but  they  all  have  certam 
things  in  common.  Cumulatively  the 
addition  of  these  10  programs  in  title 
IV  would  have  in  common  that  they 
would  place  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in 
jeopardy  and  those  lives  of  those  1 
million  Americans  that  are  served  by 
rehabilitation,  of  which  statistically  26 
percent,  or  over  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
are  fully  rehabilitated  and  restored  to 
productive  lives,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Federal,  State,  and  local  part- 
nerships in  existence,  a  63-year  bipar- 
tisan history  that  would  go  down  the 
tubes  today.  For  every  $1  invested  in  a 
handicapped  individual  through  reha- 
bilitation programs  the  person's  earn- 


ing power  increases  by  $10.  Title  IV 
would  jeopardize  this  important  in- 
vestment. 
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The  other  thing  these  10  programs 
have  is  that  the  cumulative  effect  of 
this  34-percent  increase,  both  in  the 
$1.6  billion  in  increases  as  well  as  the 
signal  that  we  would  send  to  Ameri- 
cans that  we  are  not  serious  about 
Federal  spending,  we  are  not  serious 
about  the  deficits,  we  are  not  serious 
about  interest  rates  and  we  are  not  se- 
rious about  the  unemployed,  these  in- 
creases, and  no  one  disputes  the  un- 
derlying programs,  because  my  amend- 
ment would  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
underlying     10    programs,    many    of 
which  are  very  popular  in  this  House. 
But  those  programs  would  continue 
on  their  present  course  and  with  their 
present      authorization,      legislation, 
without  title  IV  and  even  if  the  Bart- 
lett amendment  passes.  But  the  issue 
for  those  10  amendments  is  the  precip- 
itous   and    unwarranted    and    ill-con- 
ceived  increases   without    a   hearing, 
without  a  markup  and  circumvention 
of  the  process. 

These   10   amendments  in  title   IV 
also  have  in  common  the  damage  that 
they  would  do  to  the  House  proce- 
dures, the  manipulation  of  the  House 
rules  to  add  extraneous  amendments 
and   to   make   them   technically   ger- 
mane, and  the  damage  to  the  economy 
and    they    all    have    in   common   the 
damage  and  the  jeopardy  to  the  lives 
of  those  persons  awaiting  rehabilita- 
tion. Some  would  make  education  the 
issue,  but  education  is  not  the  issue 
today,  because  all  of  the  programs  are 
not  education-related.  But  even  those 
that  are,  these  education  programs  are 
not  in  jeopardy;  only  rehabilitation  is 
in  jeopardy.  Education  is  not  the  issue. 
Make   no   mistake,   a   vote   for   the 
Bartlett  amendment  to  delete  title  IV 
is  not  a  vote  against  education.  These 
programs  would  continue.  But  a  vote 
for  the  Bartlett  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  rehabilitation  and  for  those  of  us 
in  the  House  that  believe  in  rehabilita- 
tion and  believe  that  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  can  help  very  real  people  who 
need  our  help.  I  would  urge  them  to 
vote  for  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Now  the  Bartlett  amendment,  the 
speakers  that  will  speak  for  it  today,  it 
is  not  just  those  of  us  in  the  House 
that  are  concerned,  but  the  rest  of  the 
economy  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
beginning  with  those  35  million  dis- 
abled Americans  and  the  1  million  dis- 
abled Americans  that  would  be  helped, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union,  National  Fed- 
eral of  Independent  Business,  have  all 
urged  this  Congress,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
habilitation and  the  continued  growth 
of  this  economy  to  oppose  title  IV  and 
to  support  the  Bartlett  amendment. 
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Perhaps  most  significantly  the  mes- 
sage came  from  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Coalition  that  says  clearly  this 
title  is  not  relevant  to  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  or  the  rehabilitation  program. 
With  this  one  vote  the  House  today 
can  prove  that  the  House  cares  about 
the  economy,  that  we  care  about  defi- 
cits, that  we  care  about  interest  rates 
and  at  the  same  time  we  can  prove 
that  we  care  about  rehabilitation  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  those  1  million 
Americans  who  are  watching  our  vote 
today. 

I  thank  the  House  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  a  little  re- 
sentful that  anyone  would  suggest 
that  those  who  support  education  in 
this  Nation  of  ours  is  in  any  way  jeop- 
ardizing the  economy  and  dealing  in 
unnecessary  spending  that  is  unwise 
and  not  truly  effective. 

The  interest  that  I  personally  have 
in  opposing  this  amendment  is  that  I 
believe  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  chapter  1.  formerly  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  would  be  cut  the  way 
that  it  has  been  cut  by  those  who  have 
supported  the  Gramm-Latta  concept. 

The  importance  of  educating  the 
most  disadvantaged  children  in  our 
Nation  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of 
us.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unwise  to 
continue  the  cuts  that  have  been 
made. 

Since  Gramm-Latta  has  been  operat- 
ing. 

Chapter  1  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
successful  program.  These  disadvan- 
taged children  are  now  beginning  to 
show  success,  to  show  improvement  in 
their  ability  to  understand  simple  lan- 
guage and  to  do  simple  arithmetic. 

I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  say  that 
in  a  nation  such  as  ours,  which  is  com- 
peting with  other  nations  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  industrialized  nations 
that  are  spending  much  more  on  edu- 
cation and  on  training  than  are  we, 
that  in  some  way  we  should  preserve 
these  cuts. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  run 
across  a  little  item  of  interest.  I  think, 
in  connection  with  this,  in  terms  of 
the  economy. 

In  1982,  for  example,  excess  interest 
costs  in  the  Federal  budget  amounted 
to  $60  billion  which  is  about  one-third 
of  the  deficit. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  rather  than 
talking  about  reducing  assistance  in 
many  instances  of  only  a  few  million 
dollars  in  most  desirable  programs, 
those  who  want  to  help  the  economy 
shoud  be  addressing  this  excessive  in- 
terest cost. 

In  1982  alone  this  $60  billion  was 
more  than  twice  what  we  spent  for  the 
total  amount  spent  in  education.  Now, 
certainly  one  cannot  say  that  those 


who  benefited  from  this  excess  Inter- 
est cost  are  to  be  served  by  this  body 
rather  than  those  who  benefit  from 
education. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  man- 
power programs.  Well,  in  that  same 
year  we  spent  only  $3.4  billion  for  all 
of  the  manpower  programs,  for  all  of 
the  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, to  put  people  to  work,  to  train 
them  and  to  make  them  productive 
American  citizens,  along  with  educa- 
tion. 

And  yet,  we  spent  more  than  15 
times  this  amount  on  interest  costs. 
So,  it  seems  to  me  rather  than  attack- 
ing these  simple  but  highly  desirable 
programs,  including  title  I,  which  is  to 
serve  the  most  disadvantaged  young 
people,  that  we  should  be  attacking 
the  policy  that  has  permitted  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  a  creature  of  this 
body,  to  hike  up  interest  rates  and  to 
serve  only  a  few  special  interest 
groups. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  is  cer- 
tainly not  well  thought  out,  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  gentleman  and  his 
motives  which  I  know  to  be  certainly 
of  the  highest  order,  but  it  just  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  address  why  we  have  all  of  this 
excess  spending,  why  it  is  that  we  have 
a  hugh  deficit  and  to  put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs  and  not  attempt  to 
whittle  away  at  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams that  are  causing  us.  I  think,  to 
move  backward  rather  than  forward  as 
a  progressive  nation. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  certainly 
unwise  and  not  only  is  chapter  1  jeop- 
ardized, but  impact  aid.  adult  educa- 
tion, education  of  the  handicapped 
and  many  of  the  other  educational 
programs  that  over  the  years  we  have 
seen  fit  to  enact  in  this  body. 

I  therefore  urge  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Members 
should  understand  what  title  IV  is  and 
the  effect  of  striking  title  IV. 

A  little  historical  perspective  is  in 
order.  In  1980  we  had  a  Presidential 
election.  President  Reagan  was  elected 
on  a  promise  to  try  to  bring  some  ra- 
tionality to  the  fiscal  structure  of  our 
Nation.  That  had  great  appeal  and  was 
considered  by  most  to  be  the  prime 
reason  for  his  success  in  that  election. 

In  1981  the  Congress,  though  divid- 
ed between  the  one  House  and  the 
other  in  its  political  control  of  those 
Houses,  still  was  able  to  gather  the 
votes  in  this  House,  as  well  as  the 
other  body,  to  implement  the  policies 
that  had  been  espoused  by  President 
Reagan  when  he  was  the  candidate  in 
1980. 

The  result  of  that  was  that  the  utili- 
zation of  the  budget  process;  a  budget 
resolution  highly  controversial,  highly 


partisan  but  yet  gathering  a  majority 
of  the  votes  in  this  Chamber  was 
adopted.  To  implement  that  budget 
resolution,  to  reduce  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  some  sort 
of  control,  the  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  was  adopted. 
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In  that  act  appropriation  levels  for 
these  as  well  as  other  programs  were 
established,  not  just  for  fiscal  1982. 
which  was  the  subject  of  that  bill  pri- 
marily and  the  subject  of  the  budget 
resolution  primarily,  but  also  for  the 
out  years,  for  fiscal  1983.  fiscal  1984. 
We  are  now  talking  about  fiscal  1984 
and  the  budget  levels  established  in 
that  Reconciliation  Act. 

What  title  IV  in  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  does  is  to  make  a 
blanket  attack  on  the  judgment  made 
in  the  1981  reconciliation  bill. 

Now  I  listened  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) and  he  said  that  the  amendment 
to  title  IV  had  not  been  well  thought 
out.  Let  us  look  at  title  IV  itself  and 
see  how  well  thought  out  that  has 
been. 

The  genesis  of  title  IV  was  a  very 
simple  amendment  adopted  in  conunit- 
tee  to  a  successor  bill,  not  to  this  bill, 
but  one  that  was  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  reported  under  another  number 
eawlier. 

Without  notice  to  anyone,  without 
any  hearings,  without  debate  to  any 
great  extent,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  that  said  in  effect  all  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Department  will 
have  set  as  their  authorized  level  the 
figures  included  in  the  1984  budget 
resolution,  that  is  all  it  said.  It  did  not 
specify  an  individual  program,  it  did 
not  specify  any  dollar  figure,  it  did  not 
result  from  any  judgment  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  but 
merely  said  it  will  be  set,  all  of  these 
authorizations  will  be  set  at  the  level 
established  in  the  1984  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  literal  interpretation  of  that 
would  have  required  reductions  of 
some  authorizations  and  increases  in 
others,  depending  upon  what  version 
of  the  1984  budget  resolution  one  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  amendment  adopted 
by  our  committee  was  silent  on  that 
point.  Was  it  the  House  passed  ver- 
sion, the  Senate  passed  version  or  the 
version  finally  adopted  after  the  con- 
ference committee  had  reached  agree- 
ment? That  amendment,  that  well- 
thought-out  amendment  by  our  chair- 
man did  not  even  say  which  version. 

We  all  know,  I  think,  from  the  pub- 
licity attendant  afterward  what  hap- 
pened to  that  amendment.  Without 
authorization  someone  on  the  commit- 
tee and  I  do  not  blame  the  staff,  I  am 
certain  it  was  done  at  the  instruction 
of  members.  They  took  this  simple 
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amendment  amounting  to  some  65 
words  approximately  and  turned  it 
into  an  amendment  that  was  over  200 
words,  250  words,  and  specified  pro- 
grams and  specified  dollar  amounts, 
did  not  include  any  of  the  reductions, 
but  only  the  increases. 

Now  that  is  the  thoughtful  process, 
the  thoughtful  process  that  is  behind 
title  IV  in  this  bill,  so  thoughtful,  so  in 
violation  of  the  rules,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  Rules  Committee  did 
not  give  a  rule  to  that  bill,  we  have 
this  H.R.  3520  as  the  successor  bill,  re- 
peating now  in  title  IV  what  had  been 
drafted  in  the  dark  of  the  night  after 
the  first  conunittee  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  have 
been  deeply  disappointed  that  we  have 
not  had  voices,  more  voices  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  our  committee  and  on 
particularly  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
speaking  up  for  the  integrity  of  the 
legislative  process  to  condemn  that 
sort  of  action,  to  change  a  bill  after  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee  and 
before  it  was  reported  to  the  House. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  did  this  with 
malice.  I  really  do  not  believe  that.  I 
think  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
this  Chamber  has  been  controlled  by 
one  party  for  so  long  and  that  every 
committee  of  this  House  has  been  con- 
trolled by  this  same  party  for  so  long 
that  they  no  longer  think  that  they 
are  constrained  by  the  rules,  that  they 
can  do  just  about  anything  they  want 
without  reference  to  the  Members, 
without  action  by  the  committee. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  really  who 
was  involved  in  this  process  did  it  with 
any  malice  whatsoever.  It  was  so  bla- 
tant. It  was  so  obvious  that  I  do  not 
think  anyone  thought  they  could  slip 
it  through.  They  just  thought  they  did 
not  need  to  ask  because  whatever  was 
done  because  it  was  done  by  the  ma- 
jority party,  would  be  supported  by 
the  majority  party  and,  unfortunately, 
they  were  proven  right.  Unfortunately 
for  the  integrity  of  this  body  they 
were  proven  right  that  it  has  been  sup- 
ported by  every  Member  of  the  majori- 
ty party  in  our  committee  when  they 
again  reported  out  the  bill  with  the 
spurious  amendment  now  made  legiti- 
mate by  including  it  in  H.R.  3520. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  historical  per- 
spective what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
here  today  on  the  basis  of  this  history 
is  to  throw  out  the  results  of  the  work 
in  1981  to  try  to  get  our  budget  under 
control.  We  were  facing  in  1981  less 
than  a  $100  billion  deficit  and  we  were 
all  worried.  Last  year  during  the  cam- 
paign—and I  had  a  primary  challenge 
and  I  remember  being  very  vocal  in 
this— we  were  facing  the  possibility  of 


a  $100  billion  deficit  and  people  were 
concerned.  Both  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives. 

We  are  now  facing  the  reality  of  a 
$200  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1984,  the 
reality  of  a  $200  billion  deficit,  and 
that  concern  does  not  seem  to  exist 
any  longer  among  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  because 
they  want  to  take  actions  like  this  to 
increase  authorizations,  to  increase 
spending,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  kind 
of  thoughtful  record  of  no  hearings, 
no  debate,  and  drafting  in  the  dark  of 
night. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  who  Is  at  all 
serious  about  trying  to  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  could  support  title  IV.  I 
think  anyone  who  really  believes  that 
we  want  to  maintain  the  economic  re- 
covery that  has  recently  begun  will 
support  the  amendment  to  strike  title 
IV,  would  support  amendments  or  bills 
individually  after  hearings  and  after 
discussion  possibly  to  adjust  appro- 
priation levels  or  authorization  levels, 
but  not  in  a  blanket  fashion  like  this, 
without  any  due  consideration. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Reference  is  made  to  1981  and  the 
budget  level  of  1981.  It  is  not  true  that 
this  amendment  is  in  conflict  with  the 
recently  passed  budget  resolution 
which  we  passed  just  a  few  months 
ago  and  that  title  IV,  as  it  is  now 
drafted,  would  actually  implement  the 
position  this  body  has  already  taken 
with  respect  to  these  authorizations? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  I  under- 
stood that  it  was  up  to  our  committee 
to  determine  these  authorization 
levels.  Usually  authorizing  committees 
do  that.  I  understood  that  the  usual 
process  was  to  introduce  legislation,  to 
have  hearings,  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  public  and  the  administration 
to  be  heard,  for  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion and  then  to  make  a  thoughtful 
determination. 

I  am  just  saying  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  right,  this  may  repeat  what 
has  been  done  in  another  piece  of  leg- 
islation, but  it  certainly  is  not  the 
proper  legislative  process  for  setting 
authorization  levels. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hawkins  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlenborn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
seems  to  be  defending  Gramm-Latta. 
which  was  a  position  worked  out  by 


amendment  on  the  floor  here,  not  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

So  that  now  it  would  seem  to  me  if 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  is  defend- 
ing, the  gentleman  is  in  a  sense  refut- 
ing his  position  that  the  most  recent 
budget  resolution  was  a  process  of 
floor  action  rather  than  committee 
action. 
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But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  an  incon- 
sistency that  the  most  recent  actions 
of  this  body  did  approve  the  very  au- 
thorized levels  that  title  IV  would  im- 
plement. And  the  Bartlett  amendment 
would  destroy,  in  effect,  what  we  did  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  adoption  of  that 
budget  resolution. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any 
thoughtful  thinking,  it  is  on  this  side 
rather  than  on  that  side. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  I  could  recap- 
ture my  time  to  answer  by  good  friend, 
let  me  say  that  I  supported  and  voted 
for  Gramm-Latta  in  1981,  as  did  the 
majority  of  the  Members  at  that  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  And  let  me  say 
that  if  there  are  changes  in  Gramm- 
Latta  to  be  made,  I  think  they  should 
be  made  in  a  thoughtful  manner,  after 
hearings  and  after  discussion  and  after 
debate  within  our  committee,  not  in 
this  blanket  fashion.  That  is  the  point 
that  I  am  making. 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  any  changes  and  every 
change  suggested— I  might  support 
some  and  oppose  others— if  they  were 
done  in  a  thoughtful  manner;  but  just 
take  this  approach  in  having  a  blanket 
increase  in  these  authorized  levels  is 
not  thoughtful  and  proper  way  to  leg- 
islsitc. 

Let  me  also  say  that  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  context  of  the  fiscal  and 
economic  conditions  that  we  face 
today.  And  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach flies  in  the  face  of  proper  fiscal 
management. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  then  concur  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  his 
memorandum  where  he  says  on  page  2 
that  "it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
budget  resolution  is  not  binding  below 
the  budget  function"? 

In  fact,  the  first  budget  resolution 
establishes  spending  levels  for  broad 
categories,  but  not  down  to  the  detail 
of  each  program. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  exactly 
right.  We  have  only  broad  figures,  not 
down  to  this  detail. 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  in- 
creases provided  in  this  act  are  essen- 
tial for  all  of  the  people  who  are  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  programs  and 
for  this  country.  Never  have  we 
needed  these  programs  as  badly  and  as 
immediately  as  we  need  them  now. 
The  President  has  t)een  saying  this 
over  and  over  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
And  it  would  appear  that  members  of 
his  own  party,  who  have  Justified  all 
sorts  of  unusual  behavior  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  here  by  saying  they 
were  following  the  President,  choose 
not  to  follow  what  he  is  clearly  indi- 
cating to  the  American  people  at  the 
present  time  and  has  been  since  he  dis- 
covered a  few  months  ago  that  the 
American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  our  ability  to  train  and  retrain 
and  continue  to  train  the  people  in  our 
American  educational  system. 

And  ironically  the  bulk  of  the 
money  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
title  goes  to  State  programs,  the  very 
people  that  the  President  has  suggest- 
ed should  be  assuming  greater  respon- 
sibility in  improving  the  quality  of 
education  and  training  for  everyone. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple 
of  points  about  title  IV,  which  Mr. 
Bartlbtt  attempts  to  strike,  and  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  striking  of  this 
title  really  guts  this  bill,  if  I  can  use 
indelicate  language.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  this  bill  move  now,  that 
we  meet  with  the  Senate,  that  we  get  a 
bill  completed  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  because  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  that  is  reauthorized 
by  this  bill  will  otherwise  expire. 

Let  me  turn  to  title  IV  which  Mr. 
Bartlett  wishes  to  strike.  First,  it  has 
been  alleged  here  that  the  10  authori- 
zation increases  were  not  the  product 
of  careful  deliberation.  The  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well  repeated 
that  several  times.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  time  in  my  10  terms  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  when 
I  have  seen  a  particular  part  of  any 
bill  given  more  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration  and  actually  being  acted 
upon  by  the  committee  and  by  this 
body  more  times  before  the  issue  is 
brought  before  the  House. 

The  fact  is  that  all  of  these  in- 
creases, with  the  exception  of  that  for 
the  handicapped  children,  were  debat- 
ed, discussed,  and  approved  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
three  separate  occasions,  once  when 
the  committee  authorized  the  pro- 
grams prior  to  Gramm-Latta. 

I  find  it  ironic  to  have  somebody 
citing  Gramm-Latta  and  then  talking 
about  not  changing  Gramm-Latta 
unless  you  do  it  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. Is  there  anybody  in  this  country 
who  still  believes  there  was  anything 
careful  or  thoughtful  about  the  way  in 


which  this  body  acted  on  Gramm- 
Latta?  No  one,  not  even  its  strongest 
proponents,  knew  what  it  looked  like 
at  the  time  that  we  voted  on  it.  And  if 
that  is  an  example  of  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration,  it  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  us 
hope  fervently  that  people  like  that 
will  not  be  in  the  majority  in  this  body 
in  the  future. 

The  second  time  that  the  committee 
considered  this  title  was  when  the 
committee  adopted  its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  first  budget  resolution 
earlier  this  year.  There  was  a  consider- 
able amount  of  debate  in  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time. 

And  then  again  when  the  committee 
approved  this  bill. 

Now,  that  is  three  times  within  the 
committee.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Budget  Committee  considered  these 
numbers,  and  the  House  considered 
them.  If  you  look  at  the  1984  first 
budget  resolution,  you  will  find  that 
all  of  the  increases  here  are  consistent 
with  what  the  House  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  to.  And,  I  might  add,  it  is 
consistent  with  what  the  other  body 
has  already  committed  itself  to  in  the 
first  budget  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  come  down  to  is 
really  very  simply  this:  We  have  been 
making  a  slow  but  sure  effort  to  recap- 
ture and  rehabilitate  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  were  crippled  by  the  ill- 
considered,  ill-timed,  and  unfortunate 
Gramm-Latta  resolution  and  the  rec- 
onciliation that  came  out  of  it.  and 
that  our  committee  knew  at  every 
stage  of  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  this  was  one  small  step 
toward  repairing  some  of  the  damage 
that  was  done  when  all  these  pro- 
grams were  lumped  into  the  total 
budget  during  the  consideration  of 
Gramm-Latta. 

Now.  if  this  bill  was  coming  to  the 
floor  at  some  new  quantum  leap  into 
the  future,  with  somebody's  pie-in-the- 
sky  idea  of  what  we  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing on  programs  on  the  basis  of  just 
trying  to  add  more  money  to  existing 
programs,  I  could  understand  the  logic 
of  the  arguments  being  made  from  the 
other  side.  But  when  you  examine  this 
in  the  context  of  the  actions  already 
taken  by  this  House  and  already  taken 
by  the  Senate,  you  will  find  that  these 
authorization  increases  are  a  responsi- 
ble response  that  says:  "All  right,  we 
have  decided  that  Gramm-Latta  went 
too  far  in  putting  the  brakes  on  these 
programs.  We  have  decided  also  that 
the  current  status  of  the  economy  in 
this  country  and  the  valued  efforts 
being  made  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  business  and  industry,  as  well 


as  our  institutions,  toward  an  econom- 
ic recovery  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
And  one  small  way  in  which  we  can 
encourage  that  recovery  is  at  least  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  not  taking 
this  step  to  back  off  on  the  kind  of 
support  services  that  are  necessary  to 
underpin  a  real  recovery,  not  a  tempo- 
rary recovery  for  some  people,  but  a 
real  recovery  for  the  country  that  will 
make  us  once  again  a  viable  and  strong 
economic  factor  in  the  world. 
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I  think  that  nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial that  we  are  going  to  do  this  year 
on  this  floor  than  to  send  to  the 
people  a  message  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  postive  response  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  President  and  others  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill  intact. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  effort  to  gut  the  bill  by  striking 
title  IV. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  assume  if  you  will  for 
just  a  second  that  Halloween  has  ar- 
rived early  this  year;  and  assume  if 
you  will,  or  if  you  can  believe,  that 
there  were  no  commission  reports  on 
education  in  this  country  in  1983;  that 
instead  of  a  public  outcry  in  support 
of  education  in  this  country,  there  has 
been  a  public  outcry  against  education 
and  all  education  funding. 

If  you  would  add  those  2  events  to- 
gether, you  would  probably  come  up 
with  a  scenario  like  we  have  here 
today— which  would  say  that  we  will 
try  to  masquerade  in  on  a  very  inno- 
cent, legitimate,  bipartisan,  bill  reau- 
thorizing rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  Americans  among 
us.  Now,  you  are  gQhig  to  try  to  sneak 
into  that  bill  a  little  bit  of  funding  for 
some  education  programs,  because  you 
assume  such  funding  cannot  stand  on 
its  own  merits  and  you  know  there  is 
no  public  support  for  it  in  this  coun- 
try. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
here  this  afternoon.  Take  a  look,  if 
you  will,  at  the  process  that  got  us 
here,  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  earlier. 

This  bill,  or  its  predecessor,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee,  it  was 
considered  by  the  full  committee,  and 
went  to  the  Rules  Committee  with 
this  strange  amendment,  known  as 
title  IV.  The  amendment  was  so 
strange  that  the  Democratic  Rules 
Committee  said.  "Come  on,  guys;  this 
is  too  much.  It  cannot  work.  It  is  not 
fair.  It  is  not  at  all  proper  to  the  bill." 

So  they  had  to  go  back  and  start 
over.  They  had  to  go  back  and  rewrite 
the  bill,  reintroduce  a  new  bill  so  that 
they  could  come  up  here  today  and 
debate  this,  try  this  Halloween  event, 
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without  being  called  nongermane  in 
their  amendment  on  title  IV. 

Take  a  look,  if  you  will,  at  the  bill  in 
front  of  you.  Title  I.  amendments  to 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Title 
II.  reauthorization  of  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults.  Title  III.  National 
Commission  on  Federal  Assistance  to 
Disabled  Americans. 

Is  there  anybody  who  disputes  any 
of  that?  In  the  63  years  that  this  bill 
has  been  in  effect,  there  has  never 
been  controversy,  there  has  never 
been  anything  but  bipartisan  support 
for  this  particular  proposal  until  now, 
September  13,  1983,  when  we  see  this 
little  game  being  played  at  the  jeop- 
ardy of  1  million  disabled  Americans 
in  this  country. 

Let  us  understand  a  couple  of  things. 
The  question  is  not  at  all  the  funding 
of  the  programs  in  title  IV  of  this  bill 
that  is  being  debated.  Every  program 
in  title  IV  of  this  bill  is  already  au- 
thorized and  is  going  to  be  around  re- 
gardless of  what  we  do  with  title  IV 
today.  They  are  going  to  be  here.  If 
you  want  to  debate  funding  for  those 
programs,  you  want  to  debate  funding 
for  education  for  fiscal  year  1984.  my 
friends,  do  it  when  we  get  to  the  HHS 
appropriation  bill  or  do  it  when  we  get 
to  the  continuing  resolution.  That  is 
where  we  ought  to  have  the  litmus 
test  this  year  as  to  what  our  commit- 
ment at  the  Federal  level  will  be  for 
funding  of  education  programs. 

Second,  let  us  understand  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  amendment  which 
constitutes  a  litmus  test  on  education. 
Somehow  or  other  we  are  getting  the 
impression  out  here  today  that  either 
you  are  for  or  against  education,  de- 
pending on  how  you  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  title  IV. 

I  did  a  little  work,  taking  a  look  at 
some  of  the  numbers  that  we  have. 
The  fact  is.  if  you  would  take  the  1983 
appropriation  levels  for  the  10  pro- 
grams in  title  IV  and  you  would  take 
not  the  Democrat  but  the  Republican 
budget  recommendations  on  those 
numbers,  you  would  find  that  the  Re- 
publicans, the  minority,  have  called 
for  a  minimum  increase  of  between 
$350  million  and  $400  million  just  in 
those  10  programs. 

If  you  want  to  make  it  even  more 
stark  in  the  contrast,  the  fact  is,  if  you 
take  a  look  at  those  numbers,  what 
the  Republicans  have  recommended 
for  these  10  programs  is  over  $2  billion 
more  than  the  President  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

There  is  nobody  in  this  body  today, 
it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood,  who 
is  saying  let  us  cut  these  10  programs. 
or  even  let  us  hold  them  at  their  own 
level.  We  have  indicated  elsewhere  and 
we  win  indicate  in  the  proper  process 
through  appropriations  bills  or  con- 
tinuing resolutions  what  that  funding 
level  ought  to  be. 


The  real  question  that  we  are  debat- 
ing here  today  with  this  particular 
amendment  is:  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  1  million  disabled  Americans 
in  this  country,  those  people  whose 
program  expires  on  October  1  of  this 
year? 

At  the  very  worst,  if  title  IV  is  kept 
in  the  bill  and  the  bill  passes  this 
House  and  goes  to  conference,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  long,  acrimonious  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  speakers  before 
me.  one  of  my  colleagues,  said  this  has 
always  been  bipartisan.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  is  bipartisan  in  the  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gira- 
DERSON)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  is  bipartisan  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  clean  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  reauthorization  with  nothing 
like  title  IV.  They  have  already  come 
down  where  they  are  at  on  this  thing. 
So,  if  we  go  to  conference  with  them, 
the  whole  debate  is  going  to  be  over 
title  IV,  which  does  not  belong  in  this 
bill,  which  certainly  will  delay  it 
beyond  October  1.  and  even  if  the  con- 
ference committee  comes  out  with 
title  IV  in  it,  we  have  a  Presidential 
veto. 

So  then,  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  to 
come  back  to  the  drawing  board  and 
start  all  over  and  do  it  without  title 
IV.  We  have,  somehow  this  year,  been 
fairly  successful  in  this  body  and  in 
this  Congress  to  be  able  to  pass  appro- 
priations bills  and  authorization  bills 
thus  far  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  been  able  to  agree 
on,  despite  I  think,  for  prospects  for 
such  success  expected  earlier  on  this 
year. 

So  the  real  question  we  get  at  then 
is:  What  are  we  going  to  play  today? 
As  I  said  yesterday  to  those  of  you 
who  were  here,  play  politics  if  you 
want  with  budgets.  That  is  legitimate. 
It  is  part  of  the  process  in  this  body. 
Play  politics,  if  you  want,  with  tax 
policy.  That  is  part  of  the  process. 
Play  politics,  if  you  want,  with  educa- 
tion and  with  education  votes.  We 
expect  that  in  this  body.  Play  politics, 
if  you  want,  with  foreign  affairs. 

But  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  of  us. 
not  a  one  of  us  in  this  body,  who  has 
the  right  to  play  politics  with  the 
future  and  the  lives  of  1  million  dis- 
abled Americans,  and  that,  my  friends, 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  we  do  not 
remove  title  IV  from  this  bill. 

PERFECTING  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
LAFALCE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  La- 
Palce:  Page  26,  after  line  5.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITDTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 
ACT 

Sec.  403.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $28,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  to 
carry  out  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  Act. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  t)ehalf  not 
only  of  myself,  but  also  on  behalf  of 
Representatives  Conable  and  Horton. 
In  1965.  Congress  passed  the  Nation- 
al Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Act.  Something  else  happened  in  that 
year  also.  There  was  a  great  rubella 
epidemic.  If  we  substract  1965  from 
1983-84.  it  will  be  realized  that  that 
rubella  epidemic  means  that  the 
number  of  people  knocking  on  the  en- 
trance door  to  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  has  increased 
tremendously  because  of  the  rubella 
epidemic  that  took  place  years  ago. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  there 
were  approximately  300  students  en- 
tering NTID.  as  it  is  called,  and  this 
year  there  are  close  to  600  students  en- 
tering NTID. 

Now,  the  Gramm-Latta  resolution 
authorized  $26,300,000.  That  clearly 
would  have  been  grossly  inadequate  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  We  need  more  money. 
Yet  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  this  is  reluctant,  understandably, 
to  appropriate  more  than  is  author- 
ized. The  Reagan  administration,  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  additional 
money,  has  requested  not  $26.3  million 
but  $28  million. 

The  amendment  offered  by  myself 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 
simply  authorizes  $28  million,  a  6.5- 
percent  increase,  to  bring  the  authori- 
zation in  line  with  what  the  appropria- 
tion request  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is.  It  is  a  minimal  increase  in  com- 
parison to  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  entrants  this  year 
in  NTID. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  taking  the 
leadership  on  this  amendment.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  is  actu- 
ally in  my  district,  although  it  adjoins 
that  of  the  gentleman  very  closely.  It 
is  a  tremendously  constructive  institu- 
tion. 

OMB  itself  favored  a  $28  million  ap- 
propriation in  order  to  reflect  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  services  of  this 
institution  as  a  result  of  the  rubella 
epidemic  in  the  early  1960's,  and  it  has 
been  simply  a  technical  omission,  a 
technical  problem,  that  has  kept  the 
full  $28  million  from  being  authorized. 
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The  gentleman's  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  would  correct  that. 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
effort  the  gentleman  is  making  here, 
whith  I  believe  has  support  from  the 
administration,  as  well  as  from  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  because 
of  the  obvious  need  clearly  demon- 
strated and  accepted  by  all  parties.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  taken  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  and  his  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON),  for  their  joint  partici- 
pation in  this  amendment. 

Clearly  this  is  another  illustration 
where  Congress  is  acting  in  a  thought- 
ful way.  Although  rubella  was  part  of 
our  American  history,  its  conse- 
quences continue. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  would  be  a  case  of  both 
Congress  and  the  administration 
acting  in  concert  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
clearly  the  case. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
current  authorization  ceiling  set  by 
Gramm-Latta  for  the  National  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  Deaf,  NTID,  for 
fiscal  year  1984  is  $26,300,000.  NTID 
has  presented  evidence  that  this  level 
of  funding  is  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date those  students  who  are  enrolling 
this  fall 

To  date,  NTID  has  578  paid  fresh- 
man registrations  for  this  fall  com- 
pared to  340  in  a  normal  year  and  a 
projected  enrollment  of  nearly  1,250 
students  as  compared  to  993  last  year. 

The  LaFalce-Conable-Horton  amend- 
ment increases  the  authorization  level 
for  NTID  for  fiscal  year  1984  to 
$28,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  only 
$1,700,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1983  cur- 
rent funding  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side.  We  feel  that  it  is  an 
excellent  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire,  was  the  gentleman's 
amendment  an  amendment  to  the 
Bartlett  amendment  which  is  current- 
ly under  consideration? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
perfecting  amendment,  and  if  my 
amendment  is  accepted,  it  is  my  under- 


standing that  we  would  immediately 
go  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  It  would  in 
no  way  negate  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  It  would  be  just  an 
intervening  amendment  to  perfect 
title  IV.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  it  is  not  an 
amendment  to  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  It  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  ot  title  IV  itself. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman,  and  we 
accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1983.  But.  unfortunately.  I  have 
been  told  by  many  that  what  we  have 
done  in  title  IV  is  done  primarily  to 
embarrass  the  President,  realizing 
that,  of  course,  he  would  have  to  veto 
the  bill  and  realizing  that  next  year  is 
the  Presidential  election  year. 

That  is  politics,  and  I  guess  that  is 
normal.  But  I  also  resent  it  because  it 
really  embarrasses  me.  There  is  not 
any  Member  in  the  last  2  years,  I  do 
not  believe,  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  at 
any  rate,  that  has  stood  more,  and 
many  times  alone,  in  trying  to  do  the 
very  best  we  possibly  could  for  title  I 
or  chapter  1  or  education  for  the 
handicapped  or  vocational  education 
or  WIC.  and  there  is  not  any  Member 
who  would  be  more  receptive  to  trying 
to  do  something  logically  and  under 
careful  consideration  for  all  of  those 
programs  at  this  point. 

But  basically  what  we  have  done 
here  is  make  the  handicapped  hostage 
to  all  other  interests.  We  are  holding 
them  hostage  to  all  other  interests. 

I  am  sure  that  most  everybody  un- 
derstands that  with  title  IV  the  bill 
would  have  to  be  vetoed,  and  then,  of 
course,  as  I  indicated,  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  at  the  present  time  in 
relationship  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
goes  down  the  drain. 

I  would  like  to  again  caution  my  col- 
leagues that  just  throwing  money  at 
educational  problems  from  the  Feder- 
al level  is  not  going  to  solve  those 
problems.  What  we  need  to  do  with  all 
of  the  programs  that  are  included  in 
title  IV  is  to  look  very  carefully  at 
those  programs  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  improve  them.  We  cannot  do 
that  in  the  manner  in  which  my  com- 
mittee did  it  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  doing  it  now. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  could  take 
those  issues  in  title  IV  separately.  We 
have  time  to  do  that.  With  the  speed 
with  which  title  IV  was  adopted  in 
conunittee,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  we 
could  use  that  same  kind  of  speed  and 
look  at  each  one  individually,  provide 


the  necessary  increases  and  the  neces- 
sary improvements,  and  get  the  coop- 
eration of  the  local  school  districts 
and  the  States  so  that  we  in  fact  may 
do  a  better  job. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  basically  holding  the 
handicapped  hostage  to  all  the  other 
interests,  and  we  are  going  to  kill  the 
effort  for  this  reauthorization  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  So  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  think  seri- 
ously about  what  we  have  done  in 
committee  in  relationship  to  title  IV, 
and  that  we  do  what  we  have  to  do, 
which  is  basically  to  pass  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1983  and 
then  look  expeditiously  at  the  other 
programs  and  see  how  we  can  improve 
those  programs,  which  in  all  probabili- 
ty would  Include  some  increased  fund- 
ing. 

Again  I  would  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues not  to  cause  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983  to  go 
down  to  defeat  eventually  because  of  a 
veto  and  to  handle  that  issue  now  and 
then  very  deliberately  handle  the 
other  issues  that  are  included  in  title 
IV,  because,  as  I  said,  there  is  no 
stronger  supporter  of  most  of  those 
programs  than  I. 

Let  us  look  at  another  item  in  title 
IV— impact  aid.  How  much  consider- 
ation have  we  given  to  it?  None.  The 
impact  that  we  presently  have  is  not 
being  addressed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  still  focus- 
ing on  an  old  impact  aid  program  that 
in  many  instances  is  no  longer  needed 
or  necessary  and  in  other  instances  is 
needed.  But  the  real  impact,  of  course, 
is  in  the  area  of  the  new  refugees  that 
have  come  into  the  areas  such  as  Dade 
County  and  California  and  many 
other  places. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  and  we 
have  had  a  bipartisan  effort  along 
that  line,  but  we  have  done  nothing 
basically  to  help  those  people. 

That  is  why  I  say  it  is  so  important 
that  we  look  at  each  issue  in  title  IV 
separately  and  do  the  kind  of  things 
that  have  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
educational  system  in  our  country. 
But  let  us  not  destroy  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983  simply 
because  we  are  trying  to  embarrass 
someone  or  simply  because  we  think 
this  is  the  way  to  go  without  giving  it 
very  much  thought. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  pass  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983, 
and  then  let  us  deal  deliberately  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  those  items 
that  are  in  title  IV. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  from  New  York  which  increases 
the  fiscal  year  1984  authorization  level 
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for  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  to  $28  million. 

NTID  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
our  efforts  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  handi- 
capped so  that  they  can  compete  in 
the  job  market.  Historically,  the  un- 
employment and  underemployment 
rate  for  deaf  Americans  has  rim  very 
high,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  NTID  by  the  Congress  in  1965.  As  a 
branch  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  NTID  serves  both  men 
and  women  while  allowing  them  access 
to  the  broader  educational  facilities  of 
the  RIT  campus. 

Each  year  approximately  3.000  deaf 
students  are  graduated  from  high 
schools  nationwide,  of  which  NTID  is 
able  to  admit  350.  Due  to  the  Rubella 
epidemic  that  swept  the  United  States 
between  1963  and  1965.  there  will  be 
over  7.200  deaf  19-year-olds  this  year. 
This  fall's  admission  level  for  the  en- 
tering class  of  NTID  is  nearly  600. 
almost  twice  the  number  normally  ac- 
cepted. Clearly.  Congress  must  recog- 
nize the  impact  of  the  Rubella  epidem- 
ic by  authorizing  these  desperately 
needed  funds  for  NTID. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  President  understood  the  se- 
verity of  NTID's  problem  when  he  rec- 
ommended $28  million  in  funding  for 
the  Institute.  Additionally,  the  other 
body  has  passed  authorizing  legisla- 
tion setting  funding  at  $28  million. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  the  hearing  impaired  by 
supporting  this  important  amend- 
ment. 

D  1220 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  La- 
Falce  amendment. 

I  would  just  make  one  point.  If  the 
Bartlett  amendment  is  passed,  which 
deletes  titles  IV,  I  would  then  move  to 
add  the  LaFalce  amendment  as  a  sep- 
arate title  so  that  this  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  amendment  would 
still  be  adopted  by  this  House. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce). 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  to  oppose  the  Bartlett 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  disap- 
pointed over  the  questioning  of  mo- 
tives on  this  bill.  We  even  heard  the 
expression  "playing  politics." 

I  personally  am  convinced  of  the  sin- 
cerity on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
certainly  among  the  members  of  this 
committee.  I  am.  as  I  say,  disappointed 
that  we  would  question  motives. 

For  all  of  my  professional  career  as  a 
teacher,  and  my  18  years  in  the  legisla- 
tive career,  I  have  fought  hard  for  vo- 


cational rehabilitation  and  I  am  fight- 
ing hard  for  that  today.  I  do  not  di- 
minish my  fight  when  I  also  try  to 
take  care  of  these  other  programs  that 
were  emasculated  by  Gramm-Latta. 

So  let  us  not  question  sincerity.  I  do 
not  question  your  sincerity  over  there 
and  I  would  not  question  ours  over 
here. 

We  have  heard  that  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  hearings  on  this  bill.  There 
were  no  hearings,  zero  hearings,  when 
you  brought  out  that  big  New  York 
telephone  directory  size  Gramm-Latta 
bill.  There  was  no  hearing  on  that,  yet 
we  were  urged  to  vote  for  that. 

In  my  18  years  of  legislative  experi- 
ence I  have  never  seen  greater  vio- 
lence done  to  the  legislative  process 
than  was  done  in  Gramm-Latta*  ^^^ 
we  are  trying  to  repair  the  re^Ei^s  of 
that  violence  today.  NA 

We  are  being  very  consisten^ip 
trying  to  execute  that  repair.  Our  pro- 
cedure on  H.R.  3520  is  most  faithful, 
follows  the  rules,  and  is  extremely 
faithful  when  we  compare  it  to  that 
legislative  debacle  in  1981. 

I  want  to  point  out,  too,  that  this 
body  is  the  body  that  is  always  fresh 
from  the  people.  Every  2  years  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  to  give  an  ac- 
counting of  his  or  her  stewardship.  We 
gave  an  accounting  of  our  stewardship 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  Gramm- 
Latta  in  1981  and  the  people  spoke 
and  they  spoke  loud  and  clear.  I  think 
we  are  trying  to  respond  to  the  words 
they  spoke  to  us  and  we  are  trying  to 
restore  some  of  the  damage  that  was 
done  in  Gramm-Latta. 

You  say  no  hearings.  We  have  had 
countless  hearings.  You  have  been 
there;  I  have  been  there.  I  go  to  hear- 
ings. I  have  here  a  long  list  of  hearings 
on  these  components  in  title  IV. 

We  had  weeks  of  hearings.  We  had 
hearings  on  title  I.  We  had  hearings 
from  March  23  through  April  21  on 
title  I.  That  is  like  an  eon  of  hearings 
compared  to  the  zero  hearings  on  that 
which  we  are  seeking  to  repair: 
Gramm-Latta. 

So  do  not  fault  us  for  a  procedure. 
The  violence  to  procedure  is  what  has 
led  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  right 
now,  to  restore  these  programs.  All  we 
are  doing  in  restoring  these  programs 
is  keeping  our  own  word  as  expressed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  We  are 
trying  to  raise  these  levels  to  the 
levels  presumed  in  the  first  budget  res- 
olution, no  more  than  that. 

Did  we  mean  it  when  we  passed  that 
first  budget  resolution?  I  meant  it.  I 
am  sure  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate  meant  it. 

If  we  meant  it  let  us  follow  through 
on  that  declared  intention.  So  let  us 
not  really  question  sincerity.  Let  us 
not  question  certainly  procedure  when 
we  are  trying  to  undo  the  damage  of 
that  procedure  in  Gramm-Latta. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KILDEE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  only  rise  to  ask 
a  couple  of  questions  for  clarification. 
If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  proce- 
dure, if  we  are  going  to  assume  that. 
No.  1,  there  are  all  kinds  of  hearings 
in  our  committee  on  title  IV.  and  I  do 
not  ever  recall  any  organized  hearings 
on  title  IV  as  it  is  written,  but  let  us 
assume  they  were  there,  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  have  to  admit  also 
then  that  we  ought  to  assume  that  the 
Budget  Committee  had  all  kinds  of 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposed 
budget  which  was  the  begirming  of 
Gramm-Latta. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
there  were  hearings  then? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  absolutely  do  not.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  took  the  input 
from  our  committee.  They  gave  us  a 
short  time  and  then  Gramm-Latta  did 
not  listen  to  our  input. 

That   was   written   in   Dave   Stock- 
man's shop,  not  here.  It  was  written  at 
the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  I  deny 
what  the  gentleman  says.  He  is  wrong. 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Then  I  guess  the 
gentleman  is  in  disagreement? 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Totally;  absolutely. 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  think  the 
second  point  that  needs  to  be  brought 
out  here,  we  hear  the  charge  about 
the  fact  that  nobody  knew  what  was 
in  Gramm-Latta.  I  was  here  when  we 
debated  Gramm-Latta  and  I  was  here 
when  that  whole  budget  resolution 
came  up.  I  recall  very  correctly  that 
there  was  a  major  effort  to  print 
Gramm-Latta  as  a  substitute  to  the 
budget  resolution  brought  to  the  floor 
and,  if  I  recall,  the  majority  would  not 
let  us  do  it. 

We  had  to  defeat  the  rule  in  order  to 
bring  that  up  and  get  it  printed  and 
that  is  why  no  one  knew  what  was  in 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
KiLDEE)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kildee 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  we  certainly  know  that  no 
one  knew  what  was  in  it  unless  they 
were  omniscient,  which  is  reserved  to 
the  Almighty,  and  no  one  could  know 
all  that  was  in  Gramm-Latta.  But  let 
me  remind  the  gentleman  that  you  do 
not  have  to  eat  a  whole  egg  to  know 
that  it  is  rotten.  There  was  enough  in 
there  to  let  us  know  that  it  was  not  to 
be  voted  for.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3520  and 
the  Bartlett  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  did  not  real- 
ize that  we  were  going  to  get  into  this 
much  of  a  debate  on  Gramm-Latta  or 
on  procedures.  We  could,  certainly, 
have  an  interesting  discussion  on  the 
procedures  that  have  been  involved  in 
getting  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  particularly  the  curious  way  it 
was  handled  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  without  casting  as- 
persions on  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  also  interesting  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  bill  had  to  go  before 
the  Rules  Committee  twice  before  it 
was  granted  a  rule. 

I  think  that,  to  say  the  least,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  pre- 
senting his  amendment  and  on  the 
facts  involved  and  surrounding  this 
amendment.  There  are  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions as  to  Whether  or  not  the  bill  and 
the  committee's  amendment  was  han- 
dled properly  from  a  germaneness 
standpoint. 

There  is  a  question  about  having 
this  omnibus  legislation  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  instead  of  just 
the  rehabilitation  legislation  that  we 
expected. 

Also,  we  are  talking  about  additional 
funds  in  a  bill  that  was  already  pretty 
substantial.  This  bill  authorizes  $6.2 
billion  over  5  years  for  rehabilitation 
programs. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  just  a 
couple  of  points.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  procedure.  I  think  the  Members 
need  to  know  that  it  was  a  very  unor- 
thodox way  that  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  the  floor. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  what 
we  are  doing  here  and  the  risks  we  are 
taking.  This  is  a  very  popular  pro- 
gram. It  has  bipartisan  support. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  amendments 
would  pass  overwhelmingly  with  few 
objections.  It  is  a  good  program. 

But  now,  through  this  unorthodox 
procedure,  we  have  the  addition  of 
$1.6  billion  for  the  number  of  other 
programs,  admittedly  most  of  them 
very  good  programs,  many  of  which  I 
have  supported.  We  are  talking  about 
the  additional  amount  for  impact  aid, 
a  30-percent  increase  for  education  to 
the  handicapped,  a  13-percent  increase 
for  vocational  education,  and  18-per- 
cent increase  for  adult  education— all 
wonderful,  good  programs.  But  it  is 
not  as  if  they  did  not  already  have 
some  authorization.  This  is  additional 
authorization. 

This  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  go 
back  and  rehash  Gramm-Latta  and  try 
to  recoup  some  of  the  responsible  sav- 
ings that  have  been  made  over  the 
past  2  years. 

The  thing  that  is  interesting  to  me  is 
that  we  have  just  returned  here  to  the 
House  after  a  long  recess.  I  have 
talked  to  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  I  have  heard  them  say 
"Oh,  while  I  was  at  home  I  heard  a  lot 


of  talk  about  Lebanon  and  I  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  Korean  passenger 
airline  incident,  and  I  heard  talk  about 
Central  America,"  but  every  Member 
heard  talk  about  the  economy. 

□  1230 

There  was  an  underlying  comment 
at  every  meeting,  about  the  economy, 
concern  about  interest  rates,  and  the 
deficit.  And  I  am  sure  we  all  decried 
the  deficit  when  we  were  back  in  our 
districts.  We  said  it  was  horrible  and 
that  it  can  be  the  one  thing  that  could 
lead  to  higher  unemployment,  to  infla- 
tion going  backup,  and  to  higher  inter- 
est rates;  we  said  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  say  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
it  is  to  raise  more  taxes.  Well,  I  did  not 
have  a  single  person  tell  me  while  I 
was  home  that  we  should  raise  more 
taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Nobody 
said,  "Hey,  I  am  undertaxed."  They 
said,  "Your  people  need  to  go  up  there 
and  get  your  house  in  order.  You 
should  find  ways  to  reduce  spending." 

They  did  not  limit  it  to  social  pro- 
grams or  education  programs,  I  am 
sure  they  would  apply  it  across  the 
board.  "You  do  a  better,  more  respon- 
sible job  of  reducing  spending  to 
reduce  the  deficit." 

So,  we  come  back  here  to  the  House 
and  we  are  going  to  deal  with  these 
problems  that  we  heard  about  when 
we  were  back  home.  What  is  the  first 
thing  we  do?  We  take  up  a  bill,  a  good 
one,  but  through  this  unusual  proce- 
dure we  have  a  title  that  would  add  an 
additional  $1.6  billion.  The  first  act  we 
take  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  having  been  home  for  this  dis- 
trict work  period,  is  to  add  more 
spending,  more  money  to  the  deficit. 

So,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  seri- 
ously at  the  Bartlett  amendment.  Let 
us  pass  the  Bartlett  amendment  and 
then  let  us  go  on  and  reauthorize  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  as  it  should  be 
passed,  as  an  individual,  clean  bill. 

Now,  the  second  part  of  what  I 
wanted  to  say  here  today  is  my  con- 
cern about  the  callous  way,  really, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  this  very  im- 
portant program.  You  have  to  admit 
that  we  run  the  risk  of  this  program 
being  altered  substantially  in  the 
Senate,  or  maybe  being  held  up  in  the 
Senate,  because  of  what  is  included  in 
title  IV.  Even  if  it  should  get  through 
the  Senate  and  through  the  confer- 
ence it  runs  the  risk  of  a  veto.  Why 
would  we  take  the  risk  of  this  impor- 
tant, good  legislation  being  vetoed  and 
having  to  comeback  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  fight  another  battle  and 
delay  this  good  program? 

Let  us  pass  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments  clean. 

We  could  deal  with  these  other 
issues  and  we  will  deal  with  these 
other  issues  as  the  year  progresses. 


So,  I  have  to  question  the  procedure, 
although  I  am  sure  it  was  done  with 
good  intentions  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  We 
are  flirting  with  danger  in  risking  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  as  it  should 
be. 

The  leadership  urges  the  member- 
ship to  support  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Bartlett  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  con- 
fuse procedure  with  substance  and  the 
merit  of  the  bill.  The  question  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  deserves  some  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  the  first  time  it  was 
raised  on  the  floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  raised  in  committee,  it  was 
raised  before  the  Rules  Committee,  it 
was  raised  in  the  press  releases,  the 
type  of  which  I  think  performed  a  dis- 
service to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Comments  were  made  that  the  bill 
was  not  given  any  thought,  title  VI,  at 
least,  was  not  given  any  thought.  I 
wonder  if  people  understand  what  the 
full  implication  of  that  statement  is.  It 
impugns  the  committee,  it  casts  reflec- 
tion on  the  chairman,  and  it  dimin- 
ishes the  efforts  that  we  collectively 
make. 

"Title  IV  without  any  thought"? 
You  have  heard  that  we  have  had 
hearings,  extensive  hearings  on  the  in- 
dividual issues  and  they  have  been  sus- 
tained. 

But  you  have  also  heard  that  the 
House  is  responsible  for  so  many  prob- 
lems of  overspending.  It  is  said  this 
side  of  the  aisle  has  controlled  the 
House  over  the  years.  I  think  that  is  a 
condemnation  or  at  least  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  criticism  of  the  people  of 
this  country  who  have  sent  these  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  House. 

I  do  not  think  that  people  would 
apologize  for  their  choices  because 
over  the  years  the  increases  have  been 
made  to  provide  additional  benefits  to 
the  educational  community.  And  if  I 
recall  correctly,  in  the  seven  terms 
that  I  have  been  on  that  committee, 
even  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration,  be- 
cause his  contribution  is  substantial 
and  very  meaningful,  we  disagree  oft- 
times  and  there  are  times  of  agree- 
ment, but  if  I  recall  correctly,  he  voted 
for  many  of  these  bills  to  come  out  of 
committee. 

So,  if  he  is  about  to  charge  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  for  education,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  look  to  his  own 
record.  I  do  not  think  he  should  look 
to  it  with  shame  or  apology:  I  think  he 
should  look  to  it  with  pride  because  he 
has  responded  to  the  needs  of  our 
country. 


The  statement  was  made  the  legisla- 
tion was  considered  in  the  dark  of 
night.  How  ominous  a  statement  that 
is.  But  that  is  in  the  record.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  made  that  state- 
ment. I  wonder  sometimes  if  emotion 
does  not  take  full  sway.  "In  the  dark 
of  the  night"  makes  it  sound  so  sur- 
reptituous,  so  evil,  so  clandestine, 
when  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

I  talk  to  this  in  terms  of  the  criti- 
cism of  procedure  because  we  are  here 
today  at  the  moment  of  truth,  if  you 
will,  to  have  manifested  our  respective 
opinions. 

Also  reference  was  made  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper,  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  said  there  was 
some  controversy  and  he  suggested 
that  we  return.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
it  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done 
many  times.  It  was  done  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  controversy,  as  best  we 
could.  A  whole  new  bill  was  offered 
and  reconsidered  and  passed. 

That  is  the  bill  we  are  talking  about 
today.  And  the  Rules  Committee  gave 
us  that  rule.  So,  when  we  talk  about 
procedure  I  would  suggest  clearly  that 
we  put  that  aside,  put  it  aside:  it  is  a 
strawman  that  has  no  place  in  our  de- 
liberations. Let  us  talk  about  the 
merits. 

Let  us  talk  about  title  IV  with  some 
programs,  very,  very  essential  pro- 
grams that  have  been  proven  to  be 
cost-effective  and  they  work,  and  they 
work. 

Only  they  work  because  we  continue 
to  put  them  forward,  yes,  even  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  And  I  respect  the  other 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  on  the  committee  who  worked 
very  diligently  and  the  author  of  this 
amendment  is  one  of  those  gentlemen. 
And  I  disagree  but  I  certainly  respect 
his  right  to  offer  it  and  to  make  his 
point. 

But,  with  every  review,  every  review 
of  these  10  items  proves  that  they  are 
cost-effective  and  they  work. 

Now,  Gramm-Latta  is  held  out  to  be 
the  sacrosanct,  alpha  and  omega  provi- 
sion that  this  Congress  enacted  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  temper  of  the  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Biaggi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Some  people  who 
voted  for  that  resolution  at  that  time 
have  since  come  to  regret  it.  And  Con- 
gress, this  year,  in  March  of  this  year, 
with  the  first  budget  resolution,  voted 
for  an  additional  $1  billion. 

This  vehicle  provides  us  with  an  ap- 
portunity  to  provide  additional 
moneys.  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
will  veto  this  bill.  I  really  do  not.  Oft- 
times  it  Is  offered  as  an  argument  to 
diminish  the  advocates  of  the  legisla- 


tion but  more  often  that  threat  fails 
to  materialize. 

I  know  the  President  is  concerned 
about  education.  I  am  pleased  with  his 
approach  to  the  quality  of  education. 
He  could  not  find  fault  with  these  10 
programs,  clearly  not  find  fault. 

Someone  suggested  we  are  playing 
power-play  politics.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more. 

Those  are  extraneous,  irrelevant 
matters,  those  are  just  arguments  of- 
fered in  the  form  of  criticism  but  not 
dealing  with  substance. 

Yes,  the  major  thrust  of  the  bill  Is 
vocational  rehabilitation,  which  no 
one  questions.  The  10  provisions  in 
title  IV,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  ques- 
tions. They  just  question  perhaps  the 
additional  funding.  Well,  the  Congress 
spoke  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
the  Congress  allowed  $1  billion  addi- 
tional: it  is  important  that  we  pass  this 
legislation  and  important  that  we  pass 
it  fast  because  next  week  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  be  dealing 
with  this  matter. 
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And  if  we  fail  to  pass  it  today,  they 
will  not  have  the  authorization  to  ap- 
propriate. And  failing  in  this  authori- 
zation legislation  we  will  have  per- 
formed a  disservice. 

I  regret  having  to  take  the  floor 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it,  and  I 
think  when  all  is  said  and  done,  and 
this  legislation  is  passed  by  the  House, 
and  hopefully  by  both  parties,  that  my 
judgment  will  be  vindicated  and  that 
the  President  will,  in  fact,  sign  the  bill. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  a  great  deal  and  we  have  worked 
together  on  a  number  of  different 
items.  I  would  simply  remind  the  gen- 
tleman no  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  I  have  heard  has  spoken  against 
these  10  programs,  but  against  a  34- 
percent  Increase  In  these  programs  is 
such  a  precipitous  manner.  There  Is  no 
one  over  here  who  has  spoken  against 
chapter  1  or  the  museum  services,  but 
we  have  spoken  against  a  $1.6  billion 
Increase  that  Is  suddenly  presented 
onto  a  bill  that  Is  only  $1  billion  in  the 
first  d1£lc€. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  I  know  that.  And 
I  know  the  gentleman's  sentiment  and 
I  know  the  sentiment  of  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  clearly,  the  undeniable  fac|; 
is  there  is  not  one  on  the  gentleman's 
side  who  has  ever  offered  to  Increase 
the  authorization.  I  think  these  pro- 
grams deserve  additional  funding. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
wondered  how  we  got  into  Gramm- 
Latta.  Well,  perhaps  he  was  not  on  the 
floor  when  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois mentioned  historical  perspective 
and  said  that  in  1981  Gramm-Latta 
brought  rationality  to  our  fiscal  struc- 
ture. 

That  rationality  produced  a  $210  bil- 
lion national  deficit  with  continued 
high  unemployment  in  his  district  and 
in  mine,  a  national  deficit  $140  billion 
higher  than  any  prior  administration's 
top  level  of  deficit. 

And  yet  at  the  same  time  In  that 
summer  of  1981  $50  billion  armually. 
for  the  entire  duration  of  this  adminis- 
tration. $50  billion  was  cut  from  pro- 
grams to  help  Americans,  to  be  spent 
in  America,  and  to  help  American  pro- 
grams. 

How  do  you  account  for  a  $50  billion 
annual  cut.  many  of  them  in  public 
education,  and  yet  hand  us  the  bill  of 
goods  that  It  was  fiscal  rationality? 

And  following  the  $50  billion  aimual 
cut.  now  going  well  Into  the  third  year, 
the  President  came  out  with  a  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education, 
which  produced  for  him  the  results 
that  we  have  been  hearing  in  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  since  the  summer  of 
1981.  Yes.   there   is  criticism  against 
public  education.  And  my  good  friends 
on  the   other  side  say.   you  cannot 
throw  money  at  a  problem  and  solve 
It.  but  I  tell  my  colleagues  you  cannot 
continue  to  take  away  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  support  for  public  edu- 
cation and  all  of  the  programs  that  are 
Included  In  title  IV  and  thrust  that 
burden  upon  our  local  school  districts. 
In  Pennsylvania.  In  my  district,  that  is 
what  I  heard  when  I  was  home.  Every 
school  district  millage  had  increased 
and  the  answer  is  obvious,  the  more 
we  cut  from  the  Federal  responsibility 
and  the  more  money  we  send  overseas 
for  a  number  of  projects  that  are  not 
related  to  the  welfare  of  Americans, 
the  more  that  is  going  to  be  thrust 
back  on  our  local  school  districts. 

Five  of  these  10  programs  are  direct- 
ly connected  with  public  education, 
chapter  1,  impact  aid,  vocational  edu- 
cation, adult  education  and  handi- 
capped education.  Two  more,  raising  it 
to  seven,  are  closely  tied  to  education, 
the  arts  and  the  humainities  and 
museum  services.  Well  over  the  billion 
of  the  $1.3  billion  that  is  being  asked 
for  are  for  educational  programs  to  aid 
a  deteriorating  situation  that  is  recog- 
nized by  the  minority,  the  President 
and  the  majority.  Clearly  we  have  to 
do  something. 

I  tell  my  friends  in  the  handicapped 
community  that  when  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  1  specifically  asked 
my  chairman  for  a  meeting  of  all  of 
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the  subcommittee  chairmen.  Yes.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  handicapped  in 
this  bill  in  titles  I.  II,  and  III. 

And  following  that  meeting  I  was 
convinced  that  our  handicapped  bill 
was  not  in  jeopardy,  but  that  we  faced 
a  very  serious  time  element,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  we  had  to  do  something  for  these 
other  programs  to  give  the  Budget 
Committee  and  give  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  some  credence  to 
their  work. 

Now  we  are  accused  of  sneaking  in 
bills  without  consideration  that 
cannot  stand  on  their  own  and  of 
taking  action  in  the  dark  of  the  night. 
Well.  I  offer  the  gentleman  an  option. 
Withdraw  his  amendment  and  intro- 
duce 10  separate  amendments  and  we 
will  consider  each  one  of  these  sepa- 
rately and  the  gentleman  will  see  on 
rollcall  votes  in  this  House  how  each 
one  of  these  educational  programs  can 
and  would  stand  on  their  own. 

No,  they  have  chosen  to  have  a 
group  amendment  to  strike  them  all 
and  then  point  to  the  least  popular 
and  say  this  just  is  not  the  time  and 
this  just  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

It  was  not  done  in  the  dark  of  the 
night,  although  my  committee  staff 
thanks  the  gentleman  for  the  compli- 
ment that  they  worked  late  at  night  to 
draw  these  amendments.  And  I  know 
the  staff  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  works  late  in  the 
night,  but  I  submit  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  how  this  came  about. 

We  had  meetings  of  our  subcommit- 
tee members.  Hearings  have  been  held 
consistently  for  2V^  years  on  the  edu- 
cational needs  by  our  committee.  We 
have  voluminous  testimony  and  we  are 
convinced  that  these  programs  are 
valid. 

We  then  offered  an  amendment  by 
the  chairman  before  the  full  commit- 
tee. The  full  conunittee  debated  acri- 
moniously for  well  over  2  hours  on  the 
first  day  that  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered. I  was  there  and  heard  the 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Murphy  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing that  debate  a  rollcall  vote  was 
held  by  full  committee,  in  daylight, 
and  the  measure  was  passed. 

We  went  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee some  weeks  later  and  it  was  again 
vigorously  debated  by  both  the  majori- 
ty and  the  minority  on  its  germane- 
ness and  the  chairman  and  I  asked  the 
Rules  Committee  to  fully  consider  it. 
They  did.  And  we  ordered  them,  that 
because  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  our 
minority  Members  and  to  give  the  mi- 
nority every  opportunity  to  reexamine 
the  figures  we  would  take  the  matter 
back  to  full  committee. 


A  new  bill  was  drafted.  A  new  full 
conmiittee  meeting  was  held.  All  of 
the  statistics  were  present  and  read.  It 
was  the  only  measure  in  my  7  years 
here  in  the  House  that  I  have  seen  de- 
bated twice  before  the  full  committee 
and  twice  before  the  Rules  Committee 
because  we  wanted  it  to  be  done  in  the 
light  of  day  and,  yet,  these  accusations 
persist. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  reconsider  my  offer 
and  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
offer  a  separate  amendment  for  each 
one  of  the  subtitles  in  title  IV  and  let 
us  consider  on  a  rollcall  vote  each 
measure.  Then  the  gentleman  will  no 
longer  have  any  doubt.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  this  body  favors  every 
small  item  in  title  IV.  It  will  not  even 
restore  us  to  1979  funding  levels  for 
our  public  educational  program.  This 
country,  this  Congress,  and  this  Presi- 
dent, will  be  shirking  from  our  duty  if 
we  do  not  aid  and  assist  our  local 
school  districts  in  the  serious  plight  of 
education  today. 
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Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  note,  however, 
that  my  support  for  this  amendment 
does  not  in  any  way  diminish  my 
strong  support  for  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  plan  to  support  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  inpact  aid  contained  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion conference  report.  These  levels 
which  are  higher  than  those  contained 
in  H.R.  3520,  represent  a  much  more 
realistic  committment  to  helping  local 
school  districts  compensate  for  reve- 
nue lost  due  to  the  presence  of  Federal 
facilities. 

The  district  which  I  represent  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  the 
problems  faced  by  communities  where 
the  presence  of  Federal  facilities  both 
diminishes  local  tax  revenue  and  in- 
creases the  demand  for  educational 
and  other  local  services. 

York  County  and  the  cities  of  Hamp- 
ton, Newport  News  and  Poquoson 
serve  as  the  headquarters  for  the 
Army's  transportation  and  training 
commands,  as  well  as  the  home  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command,  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station  and  NASA's  Langley 
Research  Center.  These  facilities  are 
an  integral  and  welcome  part  of  the 
peninsula  community.  However,  unlike 
their  private  industry  counterparts, 
these  Federal  installations  take  land 
out  of  the  tax  base  and  at  the  same 
time  create  a  greater  demand  for  local 
services. 

Adequate  impact  aid  funding  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  areas  which  sup- 
port a  large  Federal  presence  are  to 
continue  to  deliver  quality  education. 

I  am  supporting  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  that  these  Increased  au- 


thorizations should  not  be  attached  to 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  serves 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  pointed  out,  legitimate,  re- 
sponsible improvements  in  services 
and  opportunities  available  to  disabled 
Americans  should  not  be  "held  hos- 
tage" by  inclusion  of  matters  which 
are  not  directly  related.  If  certain  of 
these  programs  deserve  increased  au- 
thorizations, and  some  of  them  such 
as  improved  aid  may  well  deserve  in- 
creased support,  then  separate  author- 
ization legislation  should  be  brought 
before  the  House  and  Members  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  examine 
each  program  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  in  response  to  two  arguments 
that  have  been  made  here  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side.  We  were  told 
by  one  gentleman  that  we  must  pass 
the  Bartlett  amendment  because  title 
IV— and  I  think  this  is  a  direct  quota- 
tion—makes a  blanket  attack  on  the 
judgment  made  in  the  1981  budget  res- 
olution. 

By  the  same  logic,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  that  to  pass  the  Bart- 
lett amendment  makes  a  blanket 
attack  on  the  judgment  already  made 
in  the  1983  budget  resolution.  And  in- 
tervening between  1981  and  1983  was  a 
thing  called  the  1982  election,  and 
that  somewhat  changed  the  composi- 
tion of  this  House.  Some  of  the  people 
who  supported  the  judgment  of  the 
1981  budget  resolution  are  no  longer 
here  because  their  constituents  also 
made  a  blanket  attack  on  the  1981 
budget  resolution. 

That  leads  me  to  a  few  words  on 
what  I  consider  the  most  bizarre  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  title  IV.  That  is  the  argument 
that  because  title  IV  is  part  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  and  because  an  ex- 
pression has  been  put  forth  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  he  would  recommend 
a  veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  if  title 
IV  is  included  when  it  reaches  the 
President's  desk,  that  somehow  or 
other  we  must  take  title  IV  out  be- 
cause otherwise  the  bill  will  be  vetoed, 
and  if  the  bill  is  vetoed  we  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  1  million  handicapped 
r>eople  losing  the  benefits  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
person  who  would  be  responsible  for  a 
veto  depriving  1  million  handicapped 
persons  of  the  benefits  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  is  the  person  who  uses 
the  pen  to  sign  the  veto.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  I  was  taught  about  Ameri- 
can Government,  more  years  ago  than 
I  want  to  remember,  I  was  taught  that 
the  two  branches  of  Government,  the 
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executive  and  the  legislative,  were  co- 
equal and  that  the  legislative  must  ex- 
ercise its  best  judgment  and  the  execu- 
tive must  exercise  its  best  judgment. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
legislature  has  exercised  its  best  judg- 
ment. The  other  body  and  we  have 
passed  the  1983  budget  resolution.  All 
title  IV  seeks  to  do  is  authorize  levels 
contained  in  that  resolution. 

Now  to  say  to  us  that  you  cannot  do 
that    because    the    executive    disap- 
proves,  that  somehow  or  other  you 
will  be  responsible  because  the  execu- 
tive will  veto  the  bill,  is  to  deny  the 
equality  between  the  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment and  to  suggest  a  relationship 
that  was  fairly  common  between  the 
French  monarchy  and  the  estates  gen- 
eral that  the  legislature  could  do  only 
that   which   the   executive   approves, 
but  is  not  and  should  not  be  indicative 
of  the   relationship  between  the  co- 
equal branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  that  we  today  should 
continue  in  the  best  judgment  of  this 
Congress,  should  defeat  the  Bartlett 
amendment  and  sustain  title  IV.  And 
then  the  executive  will  have  to  exer- 
cise his  best  judgment.  If  the  1  million 
handicapped  people  of   this  country 
^  denied  the  benefits  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  let  it  be  known  that  the 
hand  that  signed  the  veto  caused  the 
harm.  ^,    .  _ 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  to 
strike  title  IV.  Congress  has  once  al- 
ready approved  an  increase  in  funding 
for  education  programs  through  the 
first  budget  resolution  passed  not  t()o 
long  ago.  We  approved  an  increase  in 
the  budget  for  education  because  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  our  previous 
cuts  have  severely  hurt  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  dependent  upon 

them.  ,      ^  . 

We  are  only  dealing  with  the  most 
important  and  most  effective  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  title  IV  increases. 
The   chapter   1    program,   which   has 
been  hailed  as  the  most  successful  ele- 
mentary education  program  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  ever  established. 
It  has  helped  thousands  of  disadvan- 
taged children  gain  a  proper  educa- 
tion.  The   education   for   the   handi- 
capped  program,   which   assists  local 
schools  with  the  expensive  process  of 
educating  the  handicapped.  The  voca- 
tional   education    program    and    the 
adult  education  program,  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  today  because  of 
the   unemployment  situation  in  our 
country.  , 

Title  IV  will  allow  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  make  increase  in 
these  programs,  if  they  see  fit,  and  not 
violate  Gramm-Latta  ceilings.  Con- 
gress has  once  already  voiced  its  sup- 


port for  increases  in  education,  we 
must  continue  our  support  for  educa- 
tion again  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  'no"  on  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  with  interest 
some  of  the  statements  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  told  that  we  should  not  decide  the 
issue  of  authorizations  for  these  vari- 
ous programs  in  this  bill,  that  we 
should  instead  debate  these  items 
during  the  appropriations  process  or 
that  we  should  debate  these  as  we  con- 
sider the  second  budget  resolution  for 
this  year. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  of  this  year  has  de- 
cided the  issue  of  our  commitment  to 
quality  education,  and  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  this  bill  simply  ratify 
that  commitment  to  education  reflect- 
ed in  the  first  budget  resolution. 

We  are  also  told  time  and  again  that 
those  who  support  striking  title  IV 
really  stand  in  support  of  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  sections  of  title  IV,  but  they 
just  feel  that  as  a  package  we  must 
oppose  it  and  debate  those  programs 
separately.  If  they  support  those  pro- 
grams, if  they  support  in  fact  in- 
creases in  those  programs  separately, 
why  then  can  they  not  support  title  IV 
in  its  entirety? 

Others  have  spoken  eloquently  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  in  defense  of  title 
IV  and  all  of  the  programs  contained 
therein.  I  want  to  elaborate  on  just 
one  of  those  programs. 

Title  IV  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion amendments,  H.R.  3520,  provides 
the  authorization  for  a  program  which 
is  unfortunately  often  seen  as  unim- 
portant, arts  and  the  humanities. 

I  believe  that  the  product  of  a  qual- 
ity education  is  a  fully  educated  indi- 
vidual. In  order  to  be  fully  educated, 
one  must  not  only  be  proficient  in 
•reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  but 
must  also  have  broadened  perspective 
by  studying  such  areas  as  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Through  studies  of  the 
humanities  one  learns  to  understand 
the  past,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  present  and  anticipate 
the  future.  Familiarity  with  the  cul- 
tural aspects  of  our  society  increases 
tolerance,  acceptance,  and  understand^ 
ing  of  opposing  opinions,  customs,  and 
factions.  ,  . 

The  importance  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities is  well-recognized.  In  the 
words  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy: 
•••  •  •  art  establishes  the  basic  human 
truths  which  must  serve  as  the  touch- 
stone of  our  judgment." 

H  R  3520  provides  an  opportunity  to 
nurture  cultural  development 

throughout  our  country.  Most  of  these 
arts  and  humanities  doUars  are  admm- 
istered  by   the  National  Endowment 


for  the  Arts  and  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  These  funds  are 
then  awarded  as  State  grants. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to 
note  that  this  authorization  increase 
will  simply  leave  arts  and  humanities 
funding   at  last   year's   appropriation 

level. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  vote 
in  support  of  title  IV  of  H.R.  3520  by 
opposing  the  Bartlett  amendment.  A 
vote  of  support  for  quality  education 
is  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment. 


PERFECTING  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Perfecting    amendment    offered    by    Mr. 
Gregg:  On  page  25,  after  line  25,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  No  education  funds  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  shall  be  expended  in  any 
school  district  or  other  political  subdivision 
responsible  for  education  unless  such  school 
district  or  political  subdivision  has  a  proce- 
dure for  determining  functional  literacy  as  a 
condition  for  graduation  from  secondary 
public  schools." 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intro- 
duce this  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  issue  of  why  we  are 
spending  all  this  money.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  there  is  a  conunitment  in  this 
House  to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  at  the  Federal  level  on  edu- 
cation. It  is  also  clear  to  me  that  we 
should  be  asking  for  and  getting  in 
return  for  that  expenditure  something 
besides  the  failure  of  education  which 
we  have  gotten  over  the  last  20  years. 
The  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Cormnission  has  clearly  shown  that  we 
are  a  nation  which  has  seriotis  prob- 
lems with  our  educational  system.  One 
of  those  problems  is  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing in  many  school  districts  stu- 
dents  who   leave   their   high   school, 
after  their  high  school  education,  re- 
ceive a  diploma  and  yet  do  not  have  a 
functional  level  of  literacy.  To  say  the 
least,  they  certainly  do  not  have  even 
the  type  of  literacy  which  we  need  if 
we  are  going  to  be  an  expanding  econ- 
omy and  for  them  to  be  competitive  in 
the  economy. 

That  is  not  fair  to  the  students  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayers  who  are 
footing  the  bills  to  pay  for  those  stu- 
dents. . 

Thus,  my  amendment  is  really  quite 
simple.  It  just  asks  and  calls  on  those 
school  districts  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  taxpayer  when  he 
expends  those  dollars  on  education  by 
requiring  that  there  be  a  functional 
literacy  test  at  the  secondary  school 
graduation  level  so  that  we  will  have  a 
return  for  our  dollars  which  is  identifi- 
able as  versus  vague  as  it  has  been 
over  the  last  20  years,  which  return 
over  the  last  20  years  has  unfortunate- 
ly produced  the  shallow  and  ineffec- 
tive education  system  which  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  today. 
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So  this  is  a  simple  amendment.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  controversial, 
and  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
I  regret  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
know  the  gentleman  offers  the  amend- 
ment in  good  faith,  but  this  amend- 
ment is  nothing  but  a  Federal  control 
amendment.  We  never  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  enacted  any  of  our 
school  legislation  if  we  had  put  this 
type  of  amendment  in  the  bills. 

In  fact,  it  violates  the  prohibition 
against  Federal  control  of  education, 
section  432  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act:  No  provision  of  any  ap- 
plicable program  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration, 
personnel,  or  any  educational  institu- 
tion, school  or  school  systems  or  over 
the  selection  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

We.  in  all  of  our  legislation  since 
1949,  have  never  put  a  provision  of 
Federal  control  in  any  of  our  legisla- 
tion. It  is  so  simple.  The  gentleman  is 
in  good  faith.  We  all  want  to  see  func- 
tional illiteracy  eliminated  just  as  soon 
as  we  possibly  can,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  could  assist  the  States  or  the 
local  school  districts  much  from  Wash- 
ington by  depriving  them  all  of  funds 
in  this  instance. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  we 
vote  down  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  find  it  exceptional 
if  not  incredible  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  oppose  an  amendment 
which  requires  simple  functional  liter- 
acy as  a  return  for  the  $1.6  billion  of 
extra  money  which  the  taxpayers  are 
being  asked  to  foot  over  here. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
been  paying  for  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive educational  systems  in  the 
world,  and  what  have  they  gotten  for 
that?  Well,  according  to  the  recent 
commission,  they  have  not  gotten 
what  they  should  be  getting.  They 
have  found  that  their  return  on  that 
dollar  has  not  been  very  strong.  So 
why  should  we  not,  as  a  Congress,  in 
addressing  a  national  policy  of  educa- 
tion, which  I  believe  is  the  position  of 
both  parties,  that  we  should  have  a 
national  policy  on  education,  at  least 
ask  as  a  minimum  that  functional  lit- 
eracy be  the  return  for  the  tax  dollars 
that  are  being  spent. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  expend  $1.6  billion 


and  essentially  throw  it  out  there  and 
say,     •Well,    we    do    not    really    care 

whether  we  get  back  for  that  any  sort 
of  value,  any  sort  of  education."  That 
is  not  fair  to  the  students. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gregg 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  not  value  for 
the  taxpayers,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
fair  to  the  students.  The  students 
have  a  right  to  know  that  there  is 
going  to  be  some  standard  by  which 
they  are  going  to  be  tested  once  they 
graduate  from  that  secondary  school. 

We  do  not  tell  the  secondary  schools 
the  standard.  We  do  not  direct  the 
books.  We  do  not  do  any  of  the  things 
in  the  sections  just  read  by  the  chair- 
man. All  we  say  is,  very  simply,  that 
there  be  some  sort  of  procedure,  and 
the  procedure  is  left  up  to  the  local 
school  districts,  to  determine  function- 
al literacy. 

Is  that  an  onerous  requirement?  No, 
it  is  not  an  onerous  requirement.  It  is 
a  very  simple,  reasonable  requirement 
which  I  think  we,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  taxpayers  whose  dollars 
we  are  shepherding,  should  at  least 
ask  as  a  minimum  for  the  expenditure 
of  those  dollars. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
think  everybody  agrees  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  principle,  but  this  is  simply 
a  matter  for  the  States  and  the  local 
school  districts,  and  we  have  no  busi- 
ness trying  to  tell  those  people  what 
to  do  and  exercise  Federal  control  in 
an  area  of  this  type. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  what  the  chairman  is 
saying  is  consistent  with  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed.  The  fact  is  that  the 
amendment  does  not  tell  the  local 
school  districts  how  to  determine  func- 
tional literacy.  It  does  not  tell  the 
States  how  to  determine  functional  lit- 
eracy. It  just  says,  "Please,  set  up  a 
procedure  where  we  who  are  spending 
the  money  and  paying  for  this  educa- 
tion can  have  some  feeling  that  we  are 
getting  a  return  on  that  investment, 
that  we  are  going  to  get  functional  lit- 
eracy out  of  the  students  which  we  are 
paying  for." 

That  is  not  demand  or  directing  a 
great  deal  out  of  any  school  district  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairmaui,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDEai.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  title 
IV  of  H.R.  3520. 

In  a  March  1983  speech.  Secretary  of 
Education,  Terrence  Bell,  remarked 
that  upgrading  the  Nation's  schools  is 
up  to  the  individual  States.  "The  State 
legislatures  must  levy  the  taxes  and 
appropriate  the  money."  he  lectured 
the  Michigan  educators. 

If  the  States  had  listened  to  Secre- 
tary Bell,  we  quite  possibly  would  not 
be  debating  this  bill.  But  the  Republi- 
can-controlled State  legislature  in  Col- 
orado, for  example,  missed  that  lec- 
ture. And  Colorado  school  students 
will  suffer  for  it. 

Since  1977,  the  State  legislature  has 
reduced  income  tax  to  the  point 
where,  recently,  the  Governor  was 
suddenly  informed  that  the  State 
faced  a  $88  million  shortfall.  Rather 
that  slow  or  stop  the  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion, the  legislature  recommended  a 
$55  million  reduction  in  all  State 
budget  functions,  $22.5  million  to  be 
taken  from  public  education.  For 
Denver  Public  Schools,  this  translated 
into  a  possible  loss  of  $3  million  above 
the  $18  million  deficit  the  school 
system  already  faced. 

I  am  sure  Colorado  is  not  the  only 
State  to  shirk  its  responsibility  and 
ignore  the  recommendations  of  several 
administration-inspired  national  edu- 
cation studies  about  how  to  achieve 
excellence  in  the  schools.  Excellence, 
these  reports  conclude,  means  dedicat- 
ed teachers,  competent  administrators, 
wise  curriculum  planning,  and  yes, 
money  from  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Federal  portion  of  total  school 
revenue  is  a  mere  7.7  percent,  hardly  a 
lavish  Federal  giveaway.  Title  IV  does 
not  seek  to  significantly  alter  that 
funding  ratio.  Nor  does  it  forget  our 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  took  the 
Gramm-Latta  3-year  budget  reduction 
medicine  for  2  years  and  lived  with  a 
reduced  Federal  role  of  education 
funding.  But  that  budget  restriction 
assumed  State  ability  and  willingness 
to  pick  up  the  funding  slack  left  by 
Congress. 

Obviously.  States  are  not  doing  that. 
What  makes  this  so  tragic  is  that  the 
slack  means  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  will  go  poorly  educated  and 
professionally  unprepared. 

One  program  title  IV  seeks  to 
strengthen  that  illustrates  the  dangers 
of  this  funding  slack  is  compensatory 
education.  Denver's  share  of  compen- 
satory money  for  the  1983-84  school 
year  is  $5  million  to  help  teach  over 
5.000  students  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Compensatory  educa- 
tion there  is  used  to  improve  reading 
skills,  language  skills,  and  math  skills. 


These  skills  are  exactly  what  the 
President's  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  called  "the  foundation  of 
success  for  the  after-school  years  and. 
therefore,  forms  the  core  of  the 
modem  curriculum." 

For  the  Federal  Government  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  students  aban- 
doned by  State  legislatures  is  to  build 
their  foundation  of  success  on  quick- 
sand. 

Mr.   Chairman,    I   urge   passage   ol 

H  R  3520. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Bartlett  amendment.  I  think  that,  in 
fact,  this  discussion  was  settled  some- 
time earlier  this  year  with  the  passage 
of  the  budget  resolution  when  this 
Congress,  in  responding  to  the  elec- 
tions, repudiated  the  horrendous  cuts 
that  were  made  by  Gramm-Latta  m 
the  education  programs  of  this  coun- 
try. To  simply  suggest  that  we  should 
put  it  on  automatic  pilot  and  we 
should  proceed  from  Gramm-Latta 
forward.  I  think,  is  an  argument  that 
cannot  hold  up  to  scrutiny. 

What  disturbs  me  most  is  the  kinds 
of  programs  that  the  amendment 
would  seek  to  cut  funding  from  are 
those  programs  that  are  the  very  most 
effective  programs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment funds  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion. 
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And  that  is  not  so  because  I  say  so. 
That  is  so  because  by  all  of  the  audits 
from  previous  administrations  and  by 
this  administration,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
directly  telling  this  committee  that  he 
could  not  quarrel  with  the  results,  the 
effectiveness,  or  the  impact  of  chapter 
1,  it  was  proved,  but  he  simply  did  not 
want  to  spend  the  money.  But  he 
agreed  in  fact  that  the  children  did 
read  better,  they  computed  better,  and 
they  retained  longer  than  those  disad- 
vantaged children  who  were  not  able 
to  participate.  He  did  not  quarrel  with 

that.  .     ,^ 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Mr.  Stockman  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  fact  that  for  every  dollar  we 
spend  in  WIC,  we  save  $3  in  Federal 
hospital  costs  because  we  have  healthy 
children  and  we  have  healthy  births. 
The  only  question  was  whether  or  noi 
we  were  going  to  engage  in  that  kind 
of  preventive  activity.  But  again,  they 
did  not  want  to  spend  the  money. 

They  acknowledged  that  there  were 
tens  of  thousands  of  women  who  have 
been  certified  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  be  at  nutritional  risk  and  have 
a  great  likelihood  of  giving  birth  to  a 
low-birth  rate  baby,  with  all  that  en- 
tails in  the  trauma  to  the  child,  to  the 
mother,  and  to  the  family,  and  In  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  They  did  not  deny 
that,  and  In  fact  the  program  is  effec- 
tive. 


They  did  not  deny  that  millions  of 
children  who  are  handicapped  have 
been  helped  because  of  our  expendi- 
tures in  education  to  the  handicapped 
who  used  to  receive  their  education  in 
boiler  rooms  and  in  basements  or  who 
in  fact  were  barred  from  public 
schools.  They  did  not  deny  that  those 
children  are  now  receiving  an  educa- 
tion from  which  they  were  barred  or 
that  their  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment are  enhanced.  Not  at  all. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are 
taking  the  very  programs  that  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  constituency  which 
this  Federal  Government  has  made  a 
commitment  time  and  again  to  protect 
and  to  make  sure  that  they  had  access 
to  that  education,  and  we  are  now 
seeking  to  turn  the  clock  back  and 
deny  them  the  access  to  that  educa- 
tion. I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mis- 
take for  the  Congress  to  go  on  record 
as  doing  that. 

We  have  in  fact  repudiated  the 
stands  of  Gramm-Latta  with  respect  to 
educational  expenditures.  There  Is 
nobody  In  the  national  discussion  on 
education  who  believes  that  we  can  get 
a  better  quality  education  by  applying 
less  money. 

There  certainly  needs  to  be  many  re- 
forms, and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  has  addressed  one. 
But  each  and  every  State  is  struggling 
with  the  issue  of  literacy,  with  gradua- 
tion requirements,  with  course  sub- 
jects, with  longer  school  days,  and 
with  teacher  proficiency  requirements. 
But  that  is  a  proper  role  for  the  State 
departments  of  education;  that  is  not 
the  role  for  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  that  Is  the  determination  that 
has  come  out  of  the  great  3-week 
debate  that  we  had  on  the  National 
Agenda  on  Education,  that  it  is  for  the 
States  to  engage  in  the  policies  of 
reform  and  the  policy  of  such  require- 
ments. ^      T,      4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Bart- 
lett amendment  is  voted  down. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Gregg  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
Gregg  amendment  because  If  today  we 
want  to  reauthorize,  as  the  other  side 
seems  determined  to  do,  10  unrelated 
programs  to  rehabilitation,  then  the 
Gregg  amendment  Is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  that  reauthorization. 

The  House  is  beginning  to  realize,  as 
we  are  watching  the  debate,  that  we 
have  now  drifted  away  from  rehabili- 
tation, where  we  should  have  been, 
and  drifted  into  a  debate  on  each  of 
the  other  10  programs. 

One  of  the  Members  whom  I  respect 
very  much  a  few  moments  ago  made 
an  eloquent  defense  of  arts  and  hu- 
manities, which  is  a  terribly  good  pro- 
gram The  issue  today  Is,  and  ought  to 
be.  the  jeopardy  that  title  IV  places  on 
the  prospects  for  1  million  Americans 


to  be  restored  to  productive  lives.  The 
amendment  of  title  IV  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  rehabilitation. 

The  Gregg  amendment  sort  of 
brings  us  up  short  and  says  that  if  we 
are  going  to  look  at  these  other  10  pro- 
grams, these  are  the  kinds  of  amend- 
ments and  considerations  that  perhaps 
our  committee  and  other  committees— 
and  perhaps  there  will  be  other 
amendments  on  this  floor— will  offer 
to  amend  these  10  unrelated  programs, 
because  the  House  will  want  to  do  its 
will. 

Let  me  bring  us  up  short  and  talk 
about  the  numbers  and   the   precise 
dollar  amounts  in  both  sets  of  the  Re- 
habilitation  Act.   The   Rehabilitation 
Act  Itself  represents  a  spending  for 
State  grants  of  $1,037  billion,  about  a 
billion  dollars.  We  struggled  with  that. 
We  have  had  hearings  since  April.  We 
increased  the  funding  for  rehabilita- 
tion by  9.9  percent,  and  yet.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  comes  to  us  on  the  last  day. 
We  have  heard  the  procedures  recited 
on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  facts.  Perhaps  it  was  not  in  the 
dark  of  night,  but  it  was  in  the  dark  of 
9  a.m.  before  very  many  members  of 
the  committee  saw  this  title  IV.  We 
added  in  $1.6  billion  In  Increases  to  10 
unrelated  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  that  this 
committee  in  title  IV  adds  more  in  in- 
creases than  the  original  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  proposed  in  the  first  place. 
Perhaps  we  have  our  priorities  con- 
fused. Perhaps  the  committee  should 
have  debated  the  priorities,  and  per- 
haps we  should  have  said.  "Well,  wait 
a  minute.  Perhaps  disabled  Americans 
would  deserve  a  34-percent  Increase, 
and  we  should  have  the  other  pro- 
grams have  a  9.9-percent  increase." 
But  we  never  debated  that. 

The  Gregg  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  short,  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively why  title  IV  should  be  deleted, 
because  amendments  and  propsals  and 
thoughts  such  as  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment should  be  considered  by  this 
House  through  the  committee  process 
and  by  the  House  as  we  would  debate 
purely  on  the  Gregg  amendment.  The 
argument  has  drifted  all  day.  but  It 
comes  back  to  the  jeopardy  of  the 
economy  and  the  total  jeopardy  of 
those  1  million  disabled  Americans 
who  are  depending  on  this  House  to  do 
the  right  thing  on  their  behalf  by 
passing  a  rehabilitation  act  that  can 
become  law  by  October  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  unless  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  speak  to  the  Gregg 
amendment,  the  Chair  will  put  the 
question  on  the  Gregg  amendment. 

For  what  reason  does  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Fsrkins),  rise? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  the 
minority  if  they  are  serious  about 
having  a  vote  on  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment. Is  that  what  those  gentlemen 
are  wanting  to  do  right  now? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  intention 
to  ask  for  a  vote  on  this  amendment, 
yes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  vote  now  on 
the  Gregg  amendment  but  not  on  the 
Bartlett  amendment. 

Is  the  Gregg  amendment  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Bartlett  amendment?  Or 
is  it  a  perfecting  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  suspend  for  just  one  moment.  The 
Chair  could  not  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  requests  that  he 
use  the  microphone. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  Gregg  amendment,  it 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  title  IV, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct,  as 
I  understand  it.-  That  is  what  I  submit- 
ted it  for,  and  I  assume  the  Chair  has 
ruled  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  understand  it  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  and  we  are  not 
through  with  debate  on  title  IV. 

If  the  Chair  wishes  to  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  so-called  perfecting 
amendment,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  believe  there 
are  other  Members  who  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  Gregg  amendment  prior  to 
the  vote. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gregg  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  the  full  5  min- 
utes. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  chairman  of  my  committee  has 
made  the  point  that  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment would  violate  the  current  law 
against  Federal  control  of  education. 
He  read  the  section  of  law  to  which  he 
had  reference.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  philosophy  behind  that  section 
and  with  the  wording  of  that  section, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment in  no  way  violates  that  section  or 
the  philosophy  behind  it. 

In  no  way  would  the  amendment,  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg),  tell  any 
school  district  what  the  course,  cur- 
riculum, textbook,  or  any  other  con- 
tent of  their  educational  program 
must  be.  The  amendment  merely  says, 
as  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  that 
for  the  billions  of  dollars  that  this 
Federal  Government  is  investing  in 
State  and  local  educational  programs 


we  ask  merely  that  they  establish  a 
procedure  for  determining  the  func- 
tional literacy  of  our  high  school  grad- 
uates before  they  are  given  their  diplo- 
mas. 

I  think  that  is  the  least  that  we  can 
expect  for  the  Federal  effort  in  our 
educational  system,  that  our  educa- 
tional systems  will  make  as  a  prece- 
dent to  graduation  from  high  school 
that  the  graduates  be  functionally  lit- 
erate. We  know  from  all  the  literature 
that  has  come  out  in  recent  years  that 
unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case 
today.  For  anyone  to  support  an  addi- 
tional $1.6  billion  over  the  other  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  we  are 
already  spending,  without  wanting  to 
get  in  return  for  that  at  least  function- 
al literacy  from  our  educational 
system,  is  to  me,  the  height  of  folly 
and  impossible  to  understand. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  sure  he 
is,  familiar  with  the  six  Rs  that  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  spending 
too  much  time  in  teaching?  Remedial 
'riten.  remedial  reading  and  remedial 
'rithmetic? 

It  seems  to  me  the  purpose  of  the 
Gregg  amendment  is  not  to  establish  a 
process  nor  to  mandate  a  method,  but 
to  establish  a  goal,  a  very  general  but 
very  important  goal:  simply  to  have 
graduates  who  can  read  and  who  can 
write  and  who  can  add  a  simple 
column  of  figures,  functional  literacy. 

To  say  in  setting  that  as  a  goal,  as 
we  supply  the  millions  of  dollars  we 
are  asked  to  supply,  is  somehow  an  en- 
croachment that  seems  to  me  to  be 
overkill. 

I  certainly  think  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment has  great  merit  to  it  in  simply 
setting  the  goal  that  we  hope  to  attain 
in  the  dim,  distant  future  of  function- 
al literacy  for  our  graduates,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  I  agree 
with  his  remarks. 

I  think  we  have  had,  since  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education,  a  very  good  national  debate 
on  what  our  educational  system 
should  be  and  the  goals  that  we 
should  have  for  the  system.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  very  minimal  goals 
that  we  should  establish.  This  certain- 
ly is  not  the  end  of  our  Federal  atten- 
tion to  our  educational  system,  but 
certainly  we  should  begin  setting  these 
Federal  goals  and  this  is  one  of  the 
very  basic  goals. 

I  would  hope  the  amendment  would 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  could  help  us.  Everybody  is 
using  the  term  functionally  literate 
over  there  like  it  was  an  exact.  I  know 
what  two  and  two  used  to  be.  It  comes 
out  four  no  matter  how  you  do  it. 

How  does  the  gentleman  define 
functional  literacy  for  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  the  gentleman. 

I  think  in  the  educational  literature 
it  is  defined,  but  my  understanding  is 
that  we  are  giving  high  school  diplo- 
mas to  people  who  are  unable  to  read 
and  fill  out  simple  applications  for 
jobs,  are  unable  to  read  the  instruc- 
tions that  would  allow  them  to  per- 
form those  jobs,  are  unable  to  read 
railroad  timetables,  are  unable  to 
function  in  the  society  because  they 
do  not  have  those  skills  of  reading  and 
writing  and  communication  that  are 
the  very  basics. 

I  think  that  a  system  that  has  been 
promoting  students  from  one  grade  to 
another  merely  because  of  time  spent 
in  class  and  giving  a  certificate  or  a  di- 
ploma indicating  that  they  have 
achieved  a  certain  level  of  education 
when  they  have  not  achieved  at  least 
functional  literacy  is  a  disservice  not 
only  to  these  children,  these  millions 
of  children  and  adults  even  today  who 
are  functionally  illiterate  and  unable 
to  operate  in  our  society,  but  to  socie- 
ty as  a  whole. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised at  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
because  I  know  he  has  been  on  the 
committee  for  a  long  time  and  that  he 
has  been  an  outstanding  student  of 
the  American  educational  system 
during  his  years  on  that  committee 
and  he  knows  well  that  you  cannot 
find  anywhere  in  this  Capital  or  any- 
where else  a  piece  of  educational  liter- 
ature, as  he  described  it,  that  would 
define  the  term  "functional  literacy" 
beyond  saying  that  functional  literacy 
is  that  literacy  which  is  adequate  to 
make  a  person  capable  of  the  function 
which  you  ask  them  to  perform  or 
react  to. 

By  that  test,  for  example,  a  kid  who 
is  still  alive  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  Detroit  in  the  toughest 
part  of  the  city  at  15  is  presumptively 
by  some  standards  functionally  liter- 
ate or  he  would  not  still  be  alive  on 
the  street. 

By  that  same  standard,  a  person 
who  is  perfectly  functionally  literate 
for  an  oral  examination,  "Do  you  want 
to  take  this  job  as  a  laborer  on  this  job 
where  you  have  to  rake  up,  clean  up, 
and  pick  up"  would  not  be  functional- 
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ly  literate  if  he  was  applying  for  a  job 
as  an  apprentice  computer  operator. 

So  functional  literacy  is  not  defmed 
by  the  educational  system.  It  is  de- 
fined by  the  function  that  a  person 
confronts  and  the  literacy  necessary  to 
perform  that  function  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  where  many 
people  function  very  weU  in  our  major 
cities  with  such  things  as  street  signs, 
directions  on  expressways,  and  so  on 
We  have  found  a  few  years  ago  that 
people    function    even    though    they 
could  not  read.  But  they  had  learned 
how  to  memorize  certain  words,  the 
shapes  of  signs,  and  we  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  adopted  a  system  of 
international  signs  now  that  tell  you 
pretty   completely   whether   you   can 
read  or  not  exactly  what  it  is  you  are 
supposed  to  do  or  not  supposed  to  do. 
To   suggest   that   the   U.S.   Depart- 
ment of  Education,  for  the  Implernen- 
tation  of  this  amendment,  would  be 
able  to  write  a  regulation  that  would 
tell  a  local  school   district,  either  a 
major  school  district  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  or  a  small  rural 
school  district  with  50  or  60  students, 
they  they  can  define  functional  liter- 
acy by  anticipating  what  these  kids 
that  are  coming  out  of  their  system 
will  be  confronted  with  for  all  time  m 
the  future  is  to  suggest  that  they  have 
the  wisdom  over  there  when  they  have 
finished  that  minor  task  to  decide  how 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of 

the  pin.  . 

I  suggest  that  the  regulation  that 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  from  cut- 
ting off  funds  from  every  educational 
institution,  whether  local,  county,  or 
Stete.  in  the  country  would  be  so  corn- 
plex  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
would  pale  in  its  complexity  by  com- 
parison. . 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  .  ,o  . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  HYDE.  I  tend  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  think  the 
word  "functional"  does  cast  an  ambi- 
guity around  what  we  are  really  driv- 
ing at.  Illiterate  or  illiteracy  is  pretty 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  be  so  good  as  to  defiiie  a 
person  who  is  so  pretty  clearly  lUiter- 

ate' 

Mr  HYDE.  By  iUiterate,  by  my  defi- 
nition it  is  one  who  cannot  read  or 
write  and  that  would  be  an  illiterate 
person.  ^  ^      , . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  At  what 
level  of  comprehension? 

Mr.  HYDE.  At  any  level  of  compre- 
hension, a  person  who  cannot  read  or 
write.  But  notwithstanding  that.  I 
would  suggest  a  definition  for  pornog- 
raphy once  used  by  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  might  apply.  I  cannot  define  it. 
but  I  know  it  when  I  see  it. 


Mr  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  expert  testimony  on 
pornography. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, with  all  due  respects  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire. 

There  are  two  things  involved.  One 
is  the  procedural  question:  Do  we 
simply  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
bring  up  an  amendment  that  has  all 
kinds  of  complications,  or  do  we  go 
through  the  committee  process  and 
examine  this? 

If  this  is  to  be  a  legislative  body  that 
functions  effectively,  the  committee 
system  ought  to  work.  That  is  No.  1. 

The  second  question  is  the  substance 
question  and  here  it  may  be  that  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshu-e 
offers  is  sound.  It  may  be. 

We  have  a  problem  in  this  country, 
and  frankly  we  have  hidden  this  prob- 
lem We  have  23  million  functionally 
illiterates,  and  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  will  forgive  me 
for  using  the  phrase.  23  million  func- 
tionally illiterate  adult  Americans. 

I  was  concerned  enough  about  it 
that  I  had  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  problem.  I  called  an  informal 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  wife  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mrs.  Bush,  and  some  others.  Xxi 
talk  about  it.  We  had  a  couple  of 
breakfast  meetings  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  what  the  President  an- 
nounced the  other  day  emerged  from 
those  breakfast  meetings. 

It  is  a  problem  and  it  may  be  that 
this  is  the  proper  answer. 

But  I  suggest  that  no  one  here 
knows  if  this  is  the  right  answer  m- 
cluding  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire.  ^  ^ 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  that  we 
ought  to  hold  some  hearings  on  the 
subject  and  I  think  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  who 
has  provided  leadership  in  so  mariy 
areas,  would  readily  agree  to  hold 
hearings  on,  this  kind  of  an  approach. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  speaking  for  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  but  would 
the  gentleman  agree  to  that? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 
Mr  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
Mr    PERKINS.    I    certainly    would 
agree     No    Member    has    ever    been 
denied  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  committee,  and  we  would 
cerUinly   invite  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  if  he  is  serious  about 
this  amendment,  or  any  other  amend- 
ment   to  come  before  the  committee 
on  any  occasion.  We  wUl  set  a  special 
day  at  his  convenience. 
O  1330 
Mr   SIMON.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  done,  the  gentleman  from 


New  Hampshire,  is  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion here.  We  have  agreed  there 
should  be  hearings  on  the  subject.  We 
ought  to  tackle  it.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  either  will 
withdraw  his  amendment  with  that  as- 
surance or,  if  he  does  not  withdraw  it. 
I  hope  the  House  will  reject  the 
amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  a  problem  of  major  dimen- 
sions that  has  to  be  tackled  by  this 
body  eventually. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me 
there  is  an  agreement  here  that  there 
is  functional  illiteracy  within  the 
terms  of  what  most  of  us  perceive 
here,  perceive  that  term  to  represent, 
for  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
population. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Simon)  refers  to 
23  million.  I  assume  from  the  hearings 
that  that  is  probably  a  fairly  valid 
figure.  That  is  10  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country. 

That  means  that  10  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  went  through  a 
public  school  system  which  delivered 
them  to  functional  iliteracy. 
^   It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  have  to 
have  hearings  on  that.  We  do  not  have 
to  have  any  uiore  hearings  on  that 
than  we  have  to  have  on  the  $16  bil- 
lion we  are  about  to  spend.  What  we 
do  have  to  have  is  some  action.  We  in 
the  Congress  have  to  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  react  to  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  taxpayers  out  there  who 
are  footing  that  $1.6  billion.  To  say 
then  you  are  not  going  to  spend  that 
money,  we  are  not  going  to  spend  an- 
other $1.6  billion  and  throw  it  down 
the  drain  as  we  have  done  with  so 
much  money  before  this. 

So  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  fish  or  cut  bait,  to  make  a  decision 
right  here,  right  now  as  to  whether  we 
stand  for  something  in  our  educational 
system  or  whether  we  are  going  to  just 
continue    to    throw    money    at    that 

system.  „ ^ 

Mr  SIMON.  I  respect  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  and  he  is  right 
when  he  says  we  ought  to  have  action, 
but  we  ought  to  have  action  based  on 
knowledge.  We  ought  to  know  what  we 
are  doing.  It  may  be  that  in  throwing 
this  dart  out  here  the  gentleman  (Mr 
Gregg)  is  going  to  hit  the  target,  but  it 
may  be  that  it  will  be  going  very,  very 
far  from  the  target. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Simon)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Simon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.)  „ 

Mr  SIMON.  Before  this  House 
moves  precipitously,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  on  something  that  m- 
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volves  billions  of  dollars  in  this  coun- 
try, before  we  move  on  that,  let  us 
find  out  where  we  are;  let  us  hold  the 
hearings,  let  us  exaunine  the  problem. 
Let  us  grapple  with  it,  let  us  have 
action,  yes,  but  let  us  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gregg  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  planned  to 
speak  on  this  bill  today  or  on  this 
issue  but  I  must  say  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  thought,  made 
an  extremely  telling  point.  I  am  sur- 
prised, frankly,  that  the  majority  did 
not  seek  simply  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  basically  a  sound  idea  and  to 
proceed  from  there.  I  hear  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  fact  that  somehow 
this  provision  has  been  offered  at  a 
time  on  sort  of  a  surprise  basis,  with- 
out adequate  hearings,  on  a  bill  that 
really  deals  with  rehabilitation.  Al- 
though we  all  know  the  bill  itself  is 
not  accurately  labeled,  that  most  of  us 
are  prepared  to  support  a  bill  which 
reauthorizes  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
but  what  we  do  not  like  are  all  of  the 
add-ons  that  deal  specifically  with 
education. 

I  believe  the  suggestion  that  we 
ought  to  wait  now,  somehow,  and  pro- 
ceed with  hearings  before  we  move  to 
something  that  is  simple,  suggesting 
that  the  States  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment ought  to  have  a  local  require- 
ment for  some  method  by  which  we 
determine  literacy,  begs  the  question. 

For  nearly  20  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  providing  billions  of 
dollars  to  assist  with  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  cannot  claim  to  be  expert  on  the 
workings  of  all  those  programs  but  I 
have  seen  enough,  and  I  think  all 
Americans  have  seen  enough,  to  have 
very  serious  doubts  about  the  way  in 
which  those  funds  are  being  spent. 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
desire  of  all  Americans  to  try  to  im- 
prove our  educational  system.  I  am 
certain  that  is  true  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
other  Members  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

But  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
after  20  years  we  find  ourselves, 
having  expended  billions,  prepared  to 
authorize  billions  more  in  this  legisla- 
tion without  having  any  idea  at  all 
whether  or  not  the  programs  work. 
And  now  we  suggest  a  very  minimal, 
simple  test  such  as  a  requirement  that 
those  individuals  who  progress 
through  the  programs,  who  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  funds  that  we 
provide,  who  have  supposedly  received 
an  education,  pass  a  basic  fundamen- 
tal literacy  test.  The  suggestion  that 
we  somehow  should  not  do  that  is  ap- 
palling. It  strikes  me  we  have  every 
reason  to  have  confidence  in  our  local 
school  boards. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

We  have  every  reason  to  have  confi- 
dence in  our  local  school  boards  and 
States,  that  they  are  perfectly  capable 
of  determining  and  establishing  re- 
quirements that  have  to  be  met  before 
somebody  is  granted  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. We  do  no  one,  least  of  all  our 
children,  a  favor  when  we  put  them 
through  an  educational  system  that 
perpetrates  the  fraud  that  somehow 
they  are  competent  and  educated  and 
able  to  cope  with  modem  society  and 
get  a  job  and  prosper  as  an  important 
part  of  our  American  system  when  in 
fact  they  are  not  able.  even,  to  read  or 
wTite. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire suggests  is  eminently  reasonable. 
All  it  suggests  is,  before  these  funds 
are  expanded,  local  jurisdictions 
should  have  established  a  way  to  make 
certain  that  people  who  are  graduat- 
ing from  high  school  have  in  fact 
achieved  a  basic  minimal  level  of  liter- 
acy—a perfectly  simple  proposition. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  approve  the  amendment. 

I  would  at  this  time  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  that 
within  the  committee  system,  and 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
functional  illiteracy  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  the  past  30  years.  I  recall 
back  when  we  first  enacted  the  adult 
basic  education  bill  in  the  early  1960's. 
the  real  purpose  of  it  was  to  take  care 
of  functional  illiteracy  insofar  as 
adults  were  concerned. 

Concerning  the  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation, the  school  districts  throughout 
the  Nation,  I  would  venture  to  say  you 
would  only  find  a  handful  that  do  not 
presently  have  procedures  set  up  to 
determine  those  who  are  functionally 
illiterate;  for  example,  if  they  cannot 
read  or  write,  that  is  one  way  they 
used  to  define  it. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  to  come  in 
here  and  tell  the  State  agencies  and 
local  school  agencies  and  WIC  people 
and  everybody  else  that  they  cannot 
receive  money  under  title  IV  is  unrea- 
sonable, the  way  this  amendment  is 
constructed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Cheney)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cheney 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
further  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  unreasonable 
and  I  would  think  if  you  and  Mr. 
Gregg  and  others  who  want  some  con- 
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structive  amendment  adopted,  would 
come  before  the  committee,  and  if  we 
could  work  out  some  language  without 
interferring  with  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts' authority,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  cooperate  with  the  gentlemen. 

But  to  just  add  on  Federal  control 
and  say  that  is  it  will  hamstring  our 
educational  process  and  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

You  are  going  to  bring  about  more 

illiteracy,      by     denying     youngsters 

whom  we  are  serving  the  title  I  money. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 

may  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  say  to  you  that  this 
is  a  bad  amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  amendment 
should  not  be  considered,  should  be 
withdrawn  at  this  time  or  else  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  suspend.  The  time  belongs  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Cheney). 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

If  I  might  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  even  more  irresponsi- 
ble for  us  to  continue  to  spend  the 
kind  of  funds  which  have  been  ex- 
pended without  any  idea  whether  or 
not  it  is  going  to  produce  a  result. 

The  gentleman  suggests  there  may 
be  in  fact  the  screening  and  testing 
systems  out  there  now.  but  whatever 
they  are.  somehow,  23  million  Ameri- 
cans have  gotten  through  that  screen, 
have  been  the  recipients,  if  you  will,  of 
inadequate  educations. 

This  body  is  derelict  in  not  having 
carried  out  its  responsibilities  to  see  to 
it  that  in  fact  we  produce  the  result 
we  claim  we  want  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

(Mr.  ROEBJER). 
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Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  amendment  be- 
cause it  puts  the  focus  on  what  the 
money  is  all  about. 

Now  as  I  understand  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  sets  no  rigid  scale  or  standard 
that  the  local  school  districts  have  to 
meet.  He  asks  rather  that  they  have  a 
procedure  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  problem  to  which  this  money  is  di- 
rected. 

Now  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
those  of  us  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
generally  support  quality  education 
and  often  support  funds  such  as  these 
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for  such  programs  do  not  stand  up  and 
address  and  support  the  issue  raised 
by  our  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire If  we  ask  America's  taxpayers  to 
keep  spending  money  on  public  educa- 
tion, which  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
then  why  should  we  not  ask  the  local 
school  districts,  who  take  this  money 
willingly,  to  set  some  standards  and 
procedures  to  determine  functional  il- 
literacy. ^,  „„^^ 
I  compliment  the  gentleman   once 

*^m"    PERKINS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  .  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  state  that  we  have  many  studies 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  title  l 
funds.  They  show  reading  achieve- 
ment gains  for  title  I  target  groups 
for  the  last  10  years  between  1971  and 
1980  The  percentage  of  correct  re- 
sponses in  a  national  reading  assess- 
ment was  38.4  for  the  low  achieving  9- 
year-olds  in  1971.  And  in  1980  it  wa^ 
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"i^L   if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  into  the  situation  where  they  failed  to 

the  ConLe^iJ^oSii  to  say  to  those  pass  a  functional  iUiterax^y  test 

Sites   yoreitherhSve  to  take  away  There  are  all  kinds  of  function^  U- 

from  those  young  people  any  kind  of  literacy    considerations    that    school 

graduaSncerSfca^te.?he  heavy  hand  boards  and  PeoP^e  m  the  edu^t^ 

of  the  Federal  Government,  or  you  do  field   are   concerned   with-   They   are 


not  get  any  Federal  funds. 

That  is  one  of  many  kinds  of  compli- 
cations that  I  see  in  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  a  real  problem.  We  ought  to 
focus  on  the  problem.  But  to  come  up 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  with  this 
kind  of  an  answer,  just  is  not  the  way 
we  ought  to  be  legislating.  We  ought 
to  be  looking  at  things  carefully  and  I 
hope  we  do  so.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 

amendment.  

Mr  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  is  premature. 
We  were  debating  before  the  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  to  strike  title 
IV  and  I  think  that  title  IV  is  germane 
in  terms  of  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  here  about  functional  il- 


concerned  with  computer  literacy  and 
they  are  concerned  with  information 
literacy.  There  are  a  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  literacy  which  they  are 
talking  about.  And  the  big  problem 
is— and  the  great  frustration  is— they 
cannot  any  more  begin  to  realistically 
meet  the  goals  in  any  one  of  these 
areas  because  of  the  tremendous  cuts 
that  have  been  imposed  by  the 
Gramm-Latta  bill  before. 

The  impact  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
cuts  are  just  beginning  to  come  home 
dramatically  back  in  the  districts.  I 
have  heard  many  speakers  say  that 
the  title  IV  package  does  not  have 
public  support.  The  title  IV  package 
does  not  have  priority.  It  has  great 
public  support,  great  public  concern, 
all  of  these  programs  in  the  title  IV 
package  which  deal  with  education  are 
very  much  on  the  minds  of  my  con- 
stituency and  I  think  they  are  very 
popular    programs     throughout    the 


to  59.6  in  10  years,  up  9.9  percent.  Dis 
advantaged  urban  9-year-olds'  scores 
rose  from  52.8  to  58.0,  up  5.2  percent. 
And  on  and  on.  ,  ^.  • 

But  this  money,  the  bulk  of  this 
money  in  title  IV.  about  $350  million, 
is   going   to  be   spent   on  chapter   1, 


vear-olds  in  1971.  And  in  1980  it  was  we  are  talking  about  imposmg  new  ^^^^^^  i  found  people  are  very  con- 
47  2  a  change  of  8.8  percent.  And  regulations,  new  requirements  on  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^le  action  will 
black  9-year-olds  scores  rose  from  49.7    states  at  a  time  when  we  have  eroded    ^  behind   the   President's   talk 

r   .j^/:l  ,n  .,^»^c  nr.  Q  0  nercent.  Dis-    the  basic  infrastructure  of  the  educa-    ^^^;;„^  oHnratinn.  When  is  the  money 

tional  program.  What  we  were  trying 

to  do  with  the  title  IV  programs,  most 

of  which  deal  with  education,  is  to  put 

back  some  of  the  funds  needed  to  re- 
money  in  uue  iv.  ixuwu. — .    build  that  educational  infrastructure.  ^_ 

Tgofng   to  be   spent   on  chapter   1,        What  you  are  asking  is  that  a  new    ^-^^^^^^  ^^out  some  new  imtiatives 
Shich  primarily  helps  children  below    requirement  be  imposed  ont^e  States.  ^^^^  ^^^  importance,  new  values 

The  fifth  grade  And  think  about  how    i  do  not  speak  for  ^V  Sta'e  of  New  ^^  ^^.^^  signed  to  education, 

foolih  it  is  to  punish  these  disadvan-    York  because  we  already  haje  »  re-  ^^  ^    ^.^^^^y  ^j  ^^.e  President, 

taged  youngsters  throughout  America    quirement  of  a  basic  competency  test  ^      .^^^^^  ^g^ainly  of  the  Presi- 

wi!h  an  amendment  of  this  type.  which   high   school   ^^"^"^^^^^^.^^^    -*^^*  u  u  .  .^rioritv  of  Congress,  it  is  a 

we    ha?e    STof   these    gains    and    pass  before  they  can  receive  a  diploma, 
achievements.  I  believe  you  thought    That  is  in  place.  however 

i  |^rsrwTriJK\TsorS  .1^l.t^:n^rsV^^l  _    _    „.    __.. 

?on^?ructivrirthe  law  needs  to  be  fail  the  test  and  they  stm  want  to  get  »^*^  ^j 'requirements  on  the  States 

aSed     but    to    kill    time    in    this  a  high  ^choo  diploma J^here  do  Uiey  ^^  .^  ^^^  important  to  note 

amenueu.    ""^       ^ ..^  ^jeoHvan.  v.avp  tn  eo  after  that?  Most  ol  tnem  go  ^^^^  ^Yiei\  we  talk  about  public  con- 


cemea  auuut  wuci.  ^"^  ^~.._-.  - 
happen  behind  the  Presidents  talk 
about  education.  When  is  the  money 
coming  to  restore  some  of  these  pro- 
grams' When  is  the  money  coming  for 
the  new  programs.  We  need  money  for 
computers  to  enhance  computer  liter- 
acy They  assume  that  if  the  President 


It  IS   a  piiuiii'J'    vi-i  i-cu-'j    —    7     . 

dent,  it  is  a  priority  of  Congress,  it  is  a 
priority  of  the  whole  country.  So  we 
should  deal  with  these  priorities  first 
before  we  talk  about  imposing  some 
new    kinds    of    regulations    and    new 


melt   wii»,»i    "- -        4.    T    -«> 

cem  for  these  programs  that  I  re- 
ceived a  call  yesterday  from  the  chair- 
lady  Mrs.  Rachell  Mitchell,  of  one  of 
the  school  boards  in  my  district  and 
her  call  said,  "Fight  for  the  title  IV 
programs."  At  the  time  I  was  not  m 


have  to  go  after  that?  Most  of  them  go 
into  adult  education  programs  seeking 
some  kind  of  additional  training  to 
come  back  to  take  the  test  again  m 
order  to  qualify  for  a  diploma. 

So  the  burden  is  shifted  to  the  adult 
education  programs  and  we  have  here 

today  under  consideration  "  the  title    w-^.---  ^^{'^(^  -^\^^^  to  her.  So 
IV  portion  of  the  Package  funding  for    the  oll^ce  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

I  would  just  point  ou.  .»«  ..»..  ^    the  ^"^^  /du^^on  wS  incSen-    hospital.  But  this  morning  I  received  a 
reco^Se  the  sincerity  of  the  gentle-    ;""«^«  ^^  ^hl^th^  ? J^^^^  ^^^  *^*^Vk^*^  l.'^^^'TL  She  caUed 

^aTelToSw^iSTE^erge^Sn^TduTt    SK  So^P^r!  which  is  about  .13    {^chool^^^^^^^^^^ 

iime.  I  have  read  the  amendment^^and    t^aUs  ^J^^jj^ ^^^Jp^^^^ts  we  would  be 

providing  more  money  for  adult  educa^  

tion.  And  that  kind  of  money  would  be  [^^^^^^^  "^^^  p„ents  or  school  board 

needed  to  pick  up  the  burden  that  teachers  or  pa  ^^  ^^out  the 

ilSSl^S  «lcilli  gjSHSS 

tificate. 


manner  and  try  to  punish  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  is  a  terrible  situa- 
tion. ...  ..  „ 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  . 

I  would  just  point  out  and  again  i 
recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  gentle- 


I  know  that  in  some  States  a  proce- 
dure exists  where  mentally  retarded 
young  people  with  limited  skills,  but 
who  have  learned  certain  skills  and  be- 
cause they  have  learned  certain  skills 


rams  inai  inipux  wmv- 
And  I  think  that  is  not  an  unusual 
example  in  terms  of  people  who  are  re- 
lated to  education,  whether  they  are 
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cuts  are  coining  home  and  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  edu- 
cation and  yet  there  is  no  action.  I 
think  that  this  action  this  morning  to 
try  to  move  forward  with  education 
programs  as  envisioned  in  the  title  IV 
package  is  an  action  which  is  consist- 
ent with  what  we  are  saying. 
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We  are  not  frustrating  people  by 
saying  things  and  offering  no  action 
and  no  funding  behind  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amendment  at  hand 
runs  counter  to  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  it  pro- 
poses no  new  funds,  no  new  initiatives 
and  no  programs,  really,  to  go  with 
the  requirement,  it  wants  to  impose  a 
new  set  of  regulations  and  new  set  of 
requirements  on  the  local  school 
boards  and  local  educational  structure 
without  funding. 

I  am  against  the  amendment.  I  hope 
we  will  move  hastily  to  vote  the 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  reluctantly 
speak  against  the  amendment,  but  I 
am  just  fresh  from  3  days  of  town  hall 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  my  district  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  people  there  are  as  concerned 
as  they  are  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country  about  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  themes  I  heard  over 
and  over,  especially  from  the  educa- 
tors there  was:  "We  are  drowning  in 
paperwork." 

And  the  question  was  raised  about  a 
Fortune  Magazine  article— I  think  it 
was  the  month  prior— that  raised  the 
question  about  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture for  administration  in  education 
and  how  that  has  increased,  not  de- 
creased, but  increased  over  the  last 
few  years,  both  in  numbers  of  people 
and  in  expenditures. 

The  concern  that  I  have  for  this 
amendment  is  that,  once  again,  here 
we  are  at  the  Federal  level  trying  to 
fix  education,  not  with  any  dollars  to 
do  it  with,  but  again  a  regulation,  a 
stipulation  that  passes  down  to  the 
local  school  district  the  requirement 
for  compliance.  And  whenever  you 
have  a  requirement  for  compliance 
you  have  people  out  there  forcing  that 
compliance. 

I  believe  that  you  would  end  up  with 
more  people  working  to  process  paper 
than  you  would  in  the  classroom,  and 
that  is  not  where  we  need  people  in 
education.  We  need  them  in  the  class- 
room. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  on  that 
point  alone  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  here  is  liter- 
acy. I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  we 
need  a  little  bit  of  that  right  here  on 
the  floor,  because  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  not  very  many  people  have  both- 
ered to  read  the  amendment  who  are 
speaking  on  it  and  are  speaking  in  op- 
position to  it. 

First,  this  imposes  no  regulations, 
this  imposes  no  procedures.  All  the 
amendment  says  is  that  there  has  to 
be  some  kind  of  procedure  in  place. 
That  can  be  any  kind  of  procedure.  It 
does  not  say  the  students  are  either 
going  to  pass  or  to  fail  the  procedure, 
or  whatever  the  test  might  be  that 
they  establish  for  this.  All  it  says  is 
that  if  you  are  going  to  expend  Gov- 
ernment money,  if  you  are  going  to 
expend  Federal  money,  you  have  got 
to  have  some  sort  of  way  of  measuring 
whether  or  not  you  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful educational  effort. 

When  you  hear  the  people  talking, 
out  across  the  country,  about  educa- 
tion, what  they  are  concerned  about  is 
the  failure  in  our  schools.  When  they 
measure  failure,  they  are  saying  that 
failure  is  there  because  people  cannot 
read   and   write   who   are   graduating 
from  high  school.  And  there  is  some- 
thing awfully  wrong  about  that.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  does  not  agree  that  there  is 
something  wrong  when  you  have  kids 
graduating  from  school,  getting  a  di- 
ploma, who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Now,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  ex- 
penditure of  lots  of  Federal  money, 
then   it  seems   to  me   that  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  is  saying  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  goals  achieved.  And 
basic  among  those  goals  is  reading  and 
writing.  That  is  all  this  amendment  is 
really  talking  about.  Let  us  make  cer- 
tain that  out  there  in  the  country-side 
where  they  are  expending  all  of  the 
money  that  they  have  got  some  way  of 
measuring  whether  or  not  they  got 
anything  for  the  money.  nan;ely.  did 
they    get    a    process    in    place    that 
brought  about  more  reading  and  writ- 
ing. And  that  ultimately  benefits  par- 
ents because  parents  then  have  some 
way  of  measuring  school  districts;  they 
have  some  way  of  knowing  whether 
their  school  district  is  doing  as  well  as 
the  one  next  door;  they  have  a  way  of 
telling  whether  or  not  the  schools  of 
their  State  are  doing  as  well  as  the 
schools  in  other  States.  It  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  have  more  effect  on 
the  process  in  the  local  realm.  I  think 
that  is  a  plus  for  education. 

I  am  also  rather  amazed  to  hear 
people  suggest  that  all  of  this  may  be 
well  and  good  but  what  we  have  got  to 
do  is  to  allow  the  committee  process  to 
work  in  this  kind  of  instance,  that  we 
should  not  be  out  here  on  the  floor  de- 
bating these  kinds  of  issues,  we  should 
not  take  them  up  here,  let  the  com- 
mittee process  work. 

Well,  this  whole  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  raises  questions  about  the 
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committee  process.  This  is  the  bill,  re- 
member, that  the  first  time  out  never 
got  through  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
cause it  was  rewritten  after  the  com- 
mittee had  acted  and  it  was  brought  to 
the   Rules   Committee   in  such   form 
that  there  were  no  committee  delib- 
erations of  the  material  that  was  ulti- 
mately in  the  bill.  So  it  had  to  be  re- 
called back  to  the  committee,  and  I 
guess  they  had  a  couple  hours  of  hear- 
ings and   then   produced   a  new  bill. 
That  is  not  the  committee  process  at 
work.  There  was  no  chance  for  hear- 
ings on  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been   raised   by   the   gentleman   from 
New  Hampshire.  And  now  we  hear  it 
said,  "Well,  he  can  come  before  the 
committee  and  talk  about  these  things 
later  on."  Well,  later  on  we  will  have 
passed  this  bill,  we  will  be  down  the 
road,  the  money  will  be  expended,  and 
we  will  not  have  resolved  whether  or 
not  people  should  read  and  write  in 
our  schools. 

So  I  would  hope  that  anybody  who 
thinks  that  ultimately  one  of  the  goals 
that  we  ought  to  be  achieving  in  edu- 
cation in  this  country  should  be  to 
give  basic  assurance  to  parents  that 
their  children  when  graduating  from 
our  schools  can  read  and  write  will 
vote  for  the  Gregg  amendment. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  one  of  the  Members  who  did  read 
the  amendment,  and  it  does  require 
that  there  be  in  place  a  test  to  tell 
whether  the  students  are  achieving  or 
not  in  education. 

Now.  what  assurance  can  the  gentle- 
man give  us  that  all  300  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Washington  are 
going  to  apply  and  will  have  a  mean- 
ingful test  if  there  is  not  some  kind  of 
compliance  requirement  from  the  Fed- 
eral level? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  take  a  look  at  the  amendment 
again— and  serving  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  on  at  least  one 
committee,  I  know  well  he  reads,  and 
reads  very  well— I  would  say  there  is 
nothing  in  here  about  a  test  program. 
All  it  says  is  that  a  school  district  or 
political  subdivision  have  a  procedure 
for  determining  functional  literacy  as 
a  condition  for  graduation  from  sec- 
ondary public  schools.  It  does  not  say 
that  there  has  to  be  a  test.  It  does  not 
recommend  any  procedure.  It  simply 
says  that  such  a  procedure  must  exist. 
Now,  I  would  assume  that  some 
places  may  use  a  test,  some  places  may 
figure  out  irmovative  ways  of  coming 
to  this  same  procedure.  But  all  this  re- 
quires is  in  general  that  there  has  to 
be  something  of  that  type. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  But  that  was  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make.  In  my 
view,  either  this  requirement  becomes 


meaningless  or,  if  you  have  some  kind 
of  compliance  program,  that  school 
districts  will  just  be  able  to  tell  you. 
"Why,  sure,  we  are  doing  it,"  and,  be- 
lieve me,  they  have  proven  they  can 
do  that  in  other  ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  . 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  courtesy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  concerned 
that  once  again  we  are  trying  at  the 
Federal  level  to  fix  something  that  we 
would  be  much  better  off  to  leave 
alone  to  those  people  who  cared 
enough  to  come  out  to  the  town  hall 
meetings  in  my  district  who  are  very 
concerned,  who  are  working  with  their 
school  boards,  who  are  working  on  all 
aspects  of  education.  I  know  how  well- 
meaning  this  is.  I  do  think  we  are 
voting  against  literacy  if  we  vote 
against  this  amendment.  But  I  do 
think  we  are  voting  against  what 
would  become  a  burdensome  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  may  regain  my 
time.  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
concern.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  sets  up  those  kinds  of 
regulations.  All  it  says  here  is  that 
some  procedure  has  to  exist.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  really  are 
voting  on  is  the  substance  of  the 
amendment,  whether  or  not  you  think 
that  schools  that  accept  Federal 
money  should  in  some  way  address  the 
issue  of  literacy. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
before  us,  while  it  might  have  some 
merit,  in  my  opinion  is  rather  deleteri- 
ous because  it  detracts  from  the 
amendment  that  we  are  focusing  on, 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
fully  fund  this  bill. 

In  1816,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  "If 
a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and 
free,  it  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be."  This  statement  is  par- 
ticularly apt  as  we  debate  H.R.  3520. 
This  proposal,  which  has  my  strong 
and  unequivocal  support  without  the 
amendment  that  guts  it,  or  the  one  im- 
mediately before  us  that  detracts  from 
it,  is  an  important  and  vital  compo- 
nent of  any  national  plan  to  remedy 
the   inadequacies   of   our   educational 
sys-tem.  These  shortcomings  have  all 
too   often   been   placed   on   the   back 
burner  of  our  national  agenda.  This 
year    however,  has  been  unofficially 
designated  "The  Year  of  Education" 
and  now  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
pay  more  than  lipservice  to  our  own 
rhetoric. 


This  legislation  not  only  reauthor- 
izes a  number  of  very  necessary  pro- 
grams which  assist  the  disabled  in  en- 
tering the  work  force,  but  also  restores 
much  needed  funds  to  many  critical 
instructional    and    supportive    educa- 
tional programs.  H.R.  3520  brings  the 
authorizations  of  these   programs   in 
line  with  the  first  budget  resolution 
which  passed  this  House  just  3  short 
months  ago.  For  example,  the  propos- 
al calls  for  $1.36  billion  to  put  food 
into  the  mouths  of  indigent  women, 
infants,  and  children  and  also  funds 
compensatory  education  programs  cov- 
ered under  chapter  I  of  the  Education 
Consolidation   and   Improvement   Act 
with  $3.83  billion  to  assist  disadvan- 
taged children. 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have,  in  voting  for  H.R.  3520, 
the  opportunity  to  affirm  their  com- 
mitment to  the  Improvement  of  our 
schools  and  educational  programs. 

D  1400 
To  vote  for  the  amendment  that  de- 
tracts from  it  or  the  one  that  guts  it 
would  be  to  condemn  millions  of 
schoolchildren  to  educational  medioc- 
rity at  best,  and  a  lifetime  of  igno- 
rance and  failure  in  the  job  market  at 
worst.  Certainly,  money  alone  cannot 
be  a  panacea  for  the  many  maladies 
that  confront  our  educational  and  in- 
structional system,  but  without  ade- 
quate funding  we  would  find  our 
schools  unable  to  educate. 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  or  a  Repub- 
lican issue;  it  is  an  issue  for  a  special 
interest  group.  That  special  interest 
group  is  our  children,  the  future  of 
this  great  country.  It  is  an  issue  with 
which  we  can  demonstrate  our  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  making  edu- 
cation the  highest  priority.  We  can 
demonstrate  to  our  constituents  that 
we  recognize  the  improvements  that 
are  needed  in  the  classrooms  of  this 
Nation.  And  most  Important,  we  can 
send  a  message  to  the  White  House 
and  to  the  Nation  that  this  House  is 
willing  to  put  its  money  where  its 
mouth  is. 

Thomas  Jefferson  realized  the  na- 
tional interest  in  education  almost  200 
years  ago.  It  is  time,  my  colleagues,  to 
reaffirm  your  commitment.  I  urge  you 
to  defeat  both  amendments  and  vote 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
opened  his  statement  and  he  closed 
his  statement  quoting  or  referring  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  famous 
quote  about  ignorance  and  freedom. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  has  made  a  case  for  why  we 
have  to  have  functional  literacy,  or  at 
least  some  way  to  evaluate  whether  we 


are  addressing  the  Issue  of  functional 
literacy. 

The  opposite  of  ignorance  would 
probably  be  literacy,  and  functional 
literacy  would  be  a  lesser  degree  of 
that.  Clearly.  Jefferson,  who  was  our 
leading  writer  of  letters  and  political 
thought  In  the  history  of  this  Nation 
would  be  aghast  to  think  that  10  per- 
cent of  this  country  Is  going  through 
the  public  school  system  and  graduat- 
ing as  functionally  Illiterate.  We,  as  a 
nation,  have  an  obligation  to  address 
that  issue. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
might  be  aghast  at  a  prospect  of  10- 
percent  Illiteracy,  but  he  would  be 
turning  over  In  his  grave  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Federal  Government  im- 
posing such  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions upon  the  States. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire.  A  couple  of 
quick  points. 

It  seems  that  we  are  back  only  2 
days  and  we  have  another  awkward 
and  awful  moment  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  we  meet  head 
on  with  two  conflicting  desires:  First, 
to  provide  a  sound  fiscal  policy  for 
America  such  that  interest  rates  can 
go  down  and  job  opportunities  can  go 
up;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  need  to 
deal  with  the  very  best  education  we 
can  provide  for  our  children. 

In  this  bill  today  those  two  goals  and 
dreams  run  head  on.  It  seemed  to  me. 
on  first  hearing  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  that 
his  amendment  was  a  chance  to  bridge 
the  two  divergent  dreams  to  allow  for 
increased  funding  for  education  which 
the   gentleman   from  New  York  and 
others  so  eloquently  spoke  for.  and  I 
agree  with  them.  On  the  one  hand,  to 
allow  for  that  increased  funding,  but 
on  the  other  to  allow  the  taxpayer, 
who  is  concerned  about  high  interest 
rates,  who  is  concerned  about  a  blan- 
ket approach  to  specific  problems,  to 
allow  them  to  hope  that  functional  lit- 
eracy will  be  the  goal  of  our  expendi- 
tures. I  am  for  more  money  for  educa- 
tion. I  think  most  people  here  in  their 
hearts  are. 

But  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  gives 
us  a  chance  to.  yes.  call  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  give  more,  and  many 
feel  they  give  too  much  already,  but  at 
the  same  time  assuring  him  and  her 
that  their  tax  money  will  have  mini- 
mal standards  of  procedure  to  deter- 
mine functional  literacy. 

What  If  the  only  thing  we  got  from 
this  amendment  was  a  targeted  assess- 
ment of  where  our  problem  Is  in  Lou- 
isiana or  Texas  or  Tennessee  or  Missis- 
sippi? The  name  of  this  game  is  not 
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who  gets  the  money.  The  name  of  this 
game  is  not  which  side  of  the  aisle 
wins.  The  name  of  this  game  is  to  give 
our  children  the  very  best,  and  that 
means  an  education  system  designed 
not  to  keep  people  at  work  in  some  de- 
partment, but  designed  to  make  our 
children  have  the  very  l)est  opportuni- 
ty to  read  and  write. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  right.  A 
nation  that  expects  to  t>e  both  free 
and  ignorant  expects  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be.  He  said  it  in  1803. 
and  it  is  true  today.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  has  given 
us  a  chance  to  do  both  things:  Tell 
America  that  we  are  willing  to  spend 
more  money  for  the  very  best;  but  tell 
them  also  that  we  are  willing  to  set 
functional  literacy  as  our  goal. 

Mr.  HDCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.   I  would  be  glad   to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  States  today 
have  requirements  that  the  local 
States  have  established,  and  even 
some  school  districts  have  established 
within  a  State  their  own  requirements 
for  testing.  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  trying  to  do.  but  I  have  a  prob- 
lem with  the  Federal  Government 
once  again  intervening  and  dictatmg 
to  our  State  educational  systems  an- 
other thing  that  they  have  to  do. 

How  do  you  reconcile  that,  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  basically  the 
same  philosophy  that  I  do  in  this 
area?  Other  than  discrimination,  what 
other  areas  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  have  a  mandate  such  as  this 
would  be  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  funding. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  respond 
by  saying  that,  although  I  guess  I 
would  l)e  called  a  fiscal  conservative  in 
that  I  would  shepherd  our  dollars 
wisely  and  well,  I  hope,  I  think  there 
is  a  place  for  Government  in  our  lives. 
It  says  so  in  the  Constitution.  It  says 
so  in  the  spirit  of  the  way  I  act. 

One  of  the  legitimate  places  seems 
to  l)e  a  relationship  with  our  various 
branches  of  Government  toward  qual- 
ity education.  It  does  not  take  a  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  that 
if  we  are  going  to  spend  an  additional 
$1.6  billion  of  our  dollars  that  we  re- 
quire the  minimum  kind  of  procedure 
to  determine  performance  on  the  part 
of  our  local  school  districts. 

The  principle  of  responsible  stand- 
ards of  usage  for  tax  money  provided 
is  necessary  and  often  applied  in  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  to  title  IV 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gregg)  there 
were— ayes  17,  notes  37. 

D  1410 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1420 

QDORDM  CAIX  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Gregg)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  state  first  that  if  we  do  or  do 
not  defeat  the  Bartlett  amendment 
and  I  certainly  hope  we  do  defeat  the 
Bartlett  amendment,  this  afternoon 
conferees  will  be  appointed  and  I  will 
do  everything  possible  to  get  a  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  early  next 
week.  So  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  feel 
that  we  are  here  trying  to  do  anything 
to  delay  reauthorization  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  We  are  here  to  help  vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

We  are  just  carrying  out  the  budget 
resolution  today  and  our  amendment 
is  within  the  budget  resolution,  and 
these  programs  that  we  increased  need 
these  increases  in  title  IV  to  bring 
them  back  from  the  cuts  of  the  last 
few  years. 

Let,  me  state  that  I  firmly  believe 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
sign  this  bill.  He  has  stated  time  and 
time  again  this  year  that  we  should  do 
something  about  education  in  this 
country. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  surveyed  the  members  that 
constituted    the    President's    Commis 
sion  on  Excellence,  and  10  out  of  those 


12  members  of  the  President's  cotnmis- 
sion  stated  that  we  needed  more  Fed- 
eral money. 

This  debate  has  not  been  going 
along  those  lines  this  afternoon.  This 
amendment,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
would  hamstring  the  spending  on  the 
programs  that  have  been  doing  so 
much  for  the  disadvantaged  young- 
sters of  this  country  and  for  vocation- 
al education. 

I  think  the  $350  million  that  we  In- 
crease title  I  is  well  justified.  We  are 
only  serving  about  47  percent  of  the 
eligible  title  I  children  throughout  the 
Nation  today,  primarily  children  up 
through  about  the  fifth  grade.  I  would 
think  that  many  of  you,  since  we  cut 
back  on  title  I  here  in  the  early  June 
days  of  1981.  In  the  Gramm-Latta  II, 
have  received  calls  from  your  districts 
about  title  I  teachers  being  laid  off 
who  teach  the  disadvantaged  young- 
sters, and  their  achievement  scores 
and  levels  show  that  we  are  making 
much  progress  in  this  area. 

I  would  think  that  the  modest  in- 
crease that  we  gave  you  In  vocational 
education  In  this  bill  is  very  much 
needed. 

There  Is  not  a  vocational  school  In 
this  country  today  that  has  not  had  to 
cut  back  Its  operations  because  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  vote  In  1981.  We  are 
only  trying  to  keep  up  with  inflation 
and  deal  with  all  of  the  unemploy- 
ment we  have  in  this  country  and  the 
thousands  of  students  in  practically 
every  area  of  America  who  cannot 
enter  vocational  school  to  learn  some 
kind  of  a  trade  or  craft. 

This  is  what  we  are  voting  on  here 
today  and  I  say  to  you  In  my  humble 
judgment,  when  the  President  looks  at 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  bill  and 
looks  at  these  programs,  he  will  sign 
this  bill  because  this  is  what  he  has 
been  talking  about  for  the  last  6 
months. 

There  was  no  other  feasible  way.  my 
friends,  to  get  this  bill  l)efore  ,you 
today,  to  get  these  increases  before 
you.  We  would  never  have  gotten 
them  tx)  conference  with  the  other 
body  had  we  proceeded  one  by  one  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  go  to 
conference  in  the  other  body. 

□  1430 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr  Perkins)  has  expired/* 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  ■'^jBi- 
KINS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  So,  we  have  had 
these  omnibus  bills  for  many  years, 
coming  out  of  our  committee  and 
coming  from  the  Senate  committee.  It 
is  true  enough,  originally  some  of 
these  proeraras  were  not  germane  be- 
cause Wf  did  not.  Introduce  a  clean  bill. 

I  did  not  think  that  there  would 
have  been  this  much  "hooray"  when 
we  went  before  the  Rules  Committee. 


And  then  when  that  turned  out  to  be 
so,  there  was  only  one  thing  for  us  to 
do,  to  Introduce  a  clean  bill  so  that  all 
of  the  educational  programs  and  other 
programs  would  be  germane  to  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  bill.  And  we  did 
that  immediately. 

And  we  come  before  you  today  with 
a  good  bill,  a  bill  that  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
sign  and  a  bill  that  every  Member  of 
this  Chamber  should  vote  for.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  all  of  our  good  vo- 
cational teachers  go  or  title  I  teachers 
go  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
unless  we  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bartlett  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett),  so  he 
may  explain  where  we  are  with  regard 
to  title  IV  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  it  seems  to 
me  as  we  have  been  here  for  the  last 
several  hours,  that  this  debate  has  in 
too  many  ways  shifted  the  focus  away 
from  what  should  be,  and  should  have 
been  for  these  last  5  months,  the  real 
focus  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act.  and  that  Is  the  reha- 
bilitation of  those  1  million  Americans 
in  fiscal  year  1984  who  are  counting  on 
this  program. 

The    Rehabilitation    Act,    in    fact, 
would    be    reauthorized    in    the    first 
three  titles  with  what  one  could  de- 
scribe and  is,  as  the  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished    chairman     described,     a 
modest  increase  of  9.9  percent  in  the 
increase  for  rehabilitation.  The  diffi- 
culty is  In  title  IV  of  10  other  unrelat- 
ed programs.  Title  IV  would  propose 
an  immodest  increase  of  34  percent, 
for  a  larger  increase  in  these  other  un- 
related programs  than  is  in  the  reha- 
bilitation    program     all    together.     I 
would  bring  the  Houses  attention  to 
some  points  that  have  been  made  but 
really  we  need  to  think  about  as  we  go 
into  vote.  Most  important  is  that  with- 
out a  doubt  title  IV  threatens  the  con- 
tinuation  of   the   rehabilitation   pro- 
gram. Its  passage  has  already  been  de- 
layed by  5  months.  There  is  no  for- 
ward funding  provided  past  October  1. 
By  adding  the  extraneous  material  in 
title  IV  with  its  procedural  defects  and 
$1  6  billion  increase  the  future  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  is  politicized  and  is 
threatened  and  is  in  jeopardy.  No.  2, 
title  IV  represents  a  precedent-settmg 
manipulation  of  the  House  rules.  If 
title  IV  is  successfully  passed  by  this 
body  and  is  not  deleted  then  a  prece- 
dent will  have  been  established  where 
a    majority    may    adopt    nongermane 
amendments  at  the  committee  level 
and  reintroduce  the  reported  bill  to 
make  that  extraneous  matter  techni- 
cally germane  but  inherently  extrane- 
ous. 


Title  IV  represents  in  a  nutshell  the 
use  and  a  misuse  of  a  popular,  biparti- 
san effort  to  facilitate  consideration  of 
other  unrelated  legislative  initiatives. 
The  Rehabilitation  Act  has  received 
strong  bipartisan  support  through  its 
63-year  history.  This  represents  a  de- 
parture from  that.  Title  IV  Inappropri- 
ately converts  single-focus  legislation, 
the  reauthorization  of  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  Rehabilitation  Act,  to  om- 
nibus legislation. 

Title   IV   adds   $1.6   billion   in  new 
spending  above  the  1984  reconciliation 
levels  of  those  10  programs.  Title  IV 
forces  this  House  to  choose  between 
support  for  the  rehabilitation  program 
and    support    for    responsible    fiscal 
policy.  The  people  In  this  country,  we 
heard  them  in  our  districts  during  the 
recess,  are  crying  out  for  reduced  defi- 
cits, reduced  interest  rates,  for  reduced 
unemployment,   for   a  Congress  that 
will   respond   to   the   needs   and   the 
wants  of  its  people,  to  be  able  to  go 
back  to  work,   reduce  interest  rates, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  not  by  in- 
creasing Federal  spending  by  $16  bil- 
lion, by  34  percent  on  our  first  day 
back,   but   by   examining   those   pro- 
grams and  by,  in  fact,  considering  each 
program  on  its  own  and  by  putting 
that  restraint,  keeping  the  restraint 
on  the  increases  in  Federal  programs. 
Title  IV  Intrudes  on  the  authority  of 
the    Budget    Committee.    The    House 
Budget  Committee  has  the  authority 
to    prepare    budget    resolutions,    and, 
once  passed  by  the  House,  conference 
with  the  Senate.  But  title  IV  dictates 
specifically  fiscal  year  1984  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  in  the  program  for  title 
IV  and  it  is  unclear  whether  the  au- 
thorization levels  in  title  IV  are  pro- 
gram level  targets  which  the  Appro- 
priations    Committee     must     accept. 
Title  IV  has  already  today,  and  in  the 
last    5    months,    has    diverted    floor 
debate   from   where  we  should   have 
been  debating  and  that  is  where  we 
could  have  contributed  to  the  substan- 
tial substantive  and  bipartisan  legisla- 
tive history  of  rehabilitation. 

Title  IV  makes  the  rehabilitation 
program  and  title  IV  subject  to  and 
liable  for  Presidential  veto.  Whether 
or  not  the  President  vetoes  this  bill, 
title  IV  has  already  delayed  the  act  to 
well  beyond  October  1.  It  has  made 
consideration  with  the  Senate  more 
difficult  and  a  conference  much  more 
costly  and  delayed. 

I  would  urge  this  House  on  this  day 
to  vote  with  a  heart  for  the  lives  of 
those  1  million  Americans  who  are 
placed  in  jeopardy  today,  and  to  vote 
with  our  head  at  the  same  time  for 
continued,  careful  and  specific  consid- 
eration of  those  10  programs  for  a 
sound  economy  that  wiU  allow  Ameri- 
cans to  go  back  to  work,  for  reduced 
interest  rates,  by  reduced  Federal 
spending  and  reduced  deficits. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  join 
in  his  expression  of  support  for  H.R. 
3520  and  simply  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  that  today  Swit- 
zerland and  Japan  have  a  higher  aver- 
age income  than  the  United  Stetes 
and  it  is  not  because  of  any  huge,  vast 
resources  thay  have;  It  Is  because  they 
have  invested  in  their  human  re- 
sources. And  that  is  what  we  want  to 
do.  I  commend  my  colleague,  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his,  as  always,  well  reasoned 
statement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  particular 
vote  is  the  best  test  we  are  likely  to 
have  as  to  whether  we  are  truly  seri- 
ous about  responding  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Education  and 
to  the  genuine  needs  of  education  in 
America. 

It  is  a  really  very  interesting  thing: 
The  President  appointed  a  commission 
to  report  on  the  needs  of  America's 
educational  system.  That  Commission 
reported  that  we  need  to  spend  more 
money  on  education;  that  we  are  short 
changing  education  in  our  scale  of  pri- 
orities. 

To  hear  the  President  and  others 
representing  the  administration  re- 
spond to  that  mandate  by  the  Presi- 
dential Commission,  one  would  think 
it  had  made  up  such  recommendation 
at  all.  The  President  has  embraced  the 
issue  in  rhetoric,  but  his  deeds  belie 
his  words. 

Let  us  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
badly  deranged  state  of  priorities 
which  have  existed  in  this  country  in 
these  last  2  years  following  adoption 
of  the  Granun-Latta  bill  of  1981. 

In  the  past  2  years  we  have  reduced 
all  social  programs  by  some  $47  billion 
annualized.  We  are  spending  $47  bil- 
lion less  this  year  than  we  were  in 

1980  on  these  domestic  needs. 
Yet,    we    have    increased    military 

spending  by  approximately  $100  bil- 
lion a  year.  And  we  have  reduced  Gov- 
ernment revenues  by  about  4135  bil- 
lion a  year  through  the  excesses  of  the 

1981  tax  cut. 
Now.   for  anybody  to  suggest  that 

the  amounts  we  are  restoring  for 
badly  needed  educational  programs  ui 
title  IV  of  this  bill  amount  to  excessive 
spending,  or  that  the  deficit  might  be 
blamed  somehow  upon  education, 
would  be  thoroughly  outrageous. 
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goods  and  hardware  have  increased  by 
40  percent,  expenditures  for  educating 
America's  young  people  have  been  re- 
duced by  20  percent. 

This  year  for  the  first  in  many, 
many  years  the  number  of  young 
Americans  in  colleges,  as  a  percent  of 
those  of  the  age  group  eligible  to  be 
attending  college,  has  not  increased.  It 
has  decreased.  That  is  social  retrogres- 
sion. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
shall  not  be  first  in  defense,  it  matters 
not  how  sophisticated  our  weapons 
systems  may  be,  if  we  settle  for  second 
best  in  education.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  first  in  the  competition  among  the 
nations,  no  matter  how  sophisticated 
may  be  our  machines  of  production, 
unless  we  continue  to  be  first  in  educa- 
tion. 

And  what  has  been  the  President's 
response?  The  President's  response 
has  been  try  to  do  away  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  to  reduce 
funding  for  student  loans  whereby  stu- 
dents of  modest  economic  circum- 
stances can  afford  to  attend  college,  to 
reduce  vocational  education,  to  reduce 
adult  education,  to  reduce  compensa- 
tory education,  to  reduce  research,  to 
reduce  public  educational  support  in 
general. 

Compensatory  education  has  been 
reduced  by  17  percent.  Vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  cut  by  12  percent,  and 
the  President's  budget  request  this 
year  would  have  had  us  reduce  it  by 
an  additional  39  percent  below  the  al- 
ready inadequate  level  of  last  years 
spending.  Guaranteed  student  loans 
have  been  cut  by  27  percent.  Job  train- 
ing programs,  by  35  percent. 

Now  the  amounts  of  money  con- 
tained in  title  IV  are  wholly  encom- 
passed within  the  budget  resolution 
that  the  Congress  adopted  earlier  this 
year.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  anyone  call  this  a  budget  buster. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Williams 
amendment  earlier  today  this  bill  has 
been  brought  absolutely  into  conform- 
ity with  the  budget  resolution.  It  is 
within  the  budget.  It  simply  restores 
to  a  somewhat  more  humane  level  our 
investment  in  the  education  of  our 
young. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Perkins  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar, 
one  of  the  early  Presidents  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  before  that  area  which 
the  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of 
the  amendment  (Mr.  Bartlett)  and  I 
represent  in  Congress,  became  a  State, 
said  that,  "The  cultivated  mind  is  the 
guardian  genius  of  democracy." 

We  see  that  same  truth  expressed 
weekly  on  the  masthead  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  wherein  we  read  the  slogan. 


A  well  informed  pubic  is  America's 
greatest  security.  " 

And  of  course  the  Holy  Scripture 
gives  us  the  same  assurance  when  it 
tells  us.  "You  shall  know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  will  make  you  free. " 

I  think  what  all  of  those  things  say 
is  that  education  and  democracy  must 
advance  hand  in  hand.  They  are  in- 
separably interlinked.  You  just  simply 
cannot  have  a  long-term  advance  in 
education  without  political  freedom 
and  you  simply  cannot  maintain  politi- 
cal freedom  without  education.  You 
can  no  more  have  a  nation  that  is  half 
educated  and  half  illiterate  than  you 
can  have  an  egg  that  is  half  good  and 
half  rotten. 

The  education  of  all  of  America's 
children  is  the  grand  promise  that  we 
held  out.  We  set  out  to  create  a  nation 
in  which  everybody  could  have  a  piece 
of  the  action  and  to  that  end  we  strove 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  humblest 
youngster  to  have  access  to  a  first- 
class  education  as  his  or  her  birth- 
right. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  indulge  a 
dangerous  lolly  when  we  reduce  our 
investment  in  education;  if  in  the 
name  of  national  defense  we  increase 
our  investment  in  defense  weaponry 
without  recognizing  the  correlation 
between  the  two. 

Last  year  we  graduated  some  56,000 
young  Americans  from  our  universities 
in  scientific,  mathematical,  and  engi- 
neering disciplines.  Japan,  with  only 
half  our  population,  was  graduating 
about  77,000.  Russia  was  graduating 
some  300,000  young  people  with  what 
they  called  engineering  degrees.  I  will 
acknowledge  that  their  engineering 
degree  is  not  equivalent  to  ours. 

But  surely  it  must  behoove  us  to  do 
those  things  necessary  to  restore  our 
commitment  to  making  this  Nation  of 
ours  first  among  the  nations  in  the 
education  of  its  citizenry,  else  we  shall 
not  be  first  in  anything  else. 

It  is  not  good  enough  simply  to  say 
we  will  take  money  from  the  public 
schools  and  give  it  to  those  parents 
who  can  afford  to  send  their  children 
to  private  schools;  and  it  is  not  good 
enough  simply  to  say  we  are  going  to 
restore  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 
As  much  as  I  am  for  the  latter,  the 
point  is  this:  We  must  not  merely  pray 
for  better  education,  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  better  education,  other- 
wise we  shall  not  have  better  educa- 
tion. 

And  this  vote  is  the  test  of  whether 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for  better  educa- 
tion. So  therefore,  if  you  would  pass 
that  test  I  suggest  that  you  vote  "no" 
on  the  Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  today  pre- 
pared to  support  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  this  fine  committee  and 


their  work  for  the  very  reasons  that 
the  majority  leader  just  outlined,  be- 
cause the  majority  leader  is  right,  edu- 
cation is  the  key  to  our  future  and  it 
does  not  come  cheap,  nor  does  it  come 
without  some  debate  and  some  reason 
and  some  priorities. 

But  in  listening  to  today's  debate,  I 
find  that  this  bill  is  not  about  educa- 
tion so  much  as  it  is  about  money, 
power,  and  politics.  Read  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group's  print  about  this 
bill.  I  read  to  my  colleagues  from  page 
3: 

■the  bill  increases  FY  1984  authorization 
for  10  programs  that  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
but  are  unrelated  to  rehabilitation. 

Those  are  not  my  words,  those  are 
the  Democratic  Study  Group's  words. 

And  look  at  the  10  programs.  I  can 
support  without  equivocation  in- 
creases in  half  or  more  of  the  10.  Take 
them  in  line.  WIC.  Our  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  was  correct 
when  he  said  the  program  pays  divi- 
dends. It  ought  to  be  increased  in  its 
funding,  not  decreased  or  even  hold 
the  line. 

Take  chapter  1,  title  I,  as  it  is  often 
called,  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
among  us.  It  ought  to  be  increased. 
You  could  take  these  prbgrams  and  in- 
crease title  I  by  10  percent.  Increase 
WIC  by  10  percent.  Increase  handi- 
capped education  by  10  percent.  In- 
crease vocational  education  by  5  per- 
cent, adult  education  by  5  percent,  and 
yet  spend  only  one-third  what  this  bill 
spends  in  an  increase. 

What  does  the  bill  have  in  it?  What 
does  it  have  in  its  blanket  omnibus  10- 
percent  increase?  Money  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance.  Maybe  that 
is  a  worthy  program,  but  under  the 
topic  of  education? 

I  said  earlier  on  the  floor  today  that 
this  is  one  of  those  awkward  and  awful 
moments  where  when  you  read  the 
legislation  and  believe  the  dream  for 
better  education  you  find  that  the  re- 
ality just  does  not  hold  a  candle  to 
what  is  being  said. 

It  seems  to  me  and  I  will  repeat  it.  it 
was  said  earlier,  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  right  when  he  said  that  a 
nation  that  expects  to  be  both  free 
and  ignorant  expects  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be. 

What  did  we  do  together  in  commit- 
tee? We  rejected  the  one  amendment  " 
that  would  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
need    for    better   education    and    the 
desire  to  hold  a  strong  fiscal  policy. 

D  1450 

That  was  the  amendment  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
which  puts  functional  literacy  at  the 
heart  of  this  increased  money. 

I  told  my  friend,  the  chairman,  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  the  in- 
creased money  if  we  knew  that  func- 
tional literacy  was  the  goal  and  the 
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target  of  that  increase.  But  what  did 
we  do  in  our  wisdom— not  just  yours.  I 
was  part  of  it-in  our  wisdom?  We  said 
•no"  to  the  gentleman  from.  New 
Hampshire.  And  what  do  we  have  left? 
A  bill  that  is  comprised  mainly  of  non- 
rehabilitation  money  under  the  guise 
of  a  decent  and  quality  education. 

Let  me  say  now  that  I  will  be  willing 
to  vote  tomorrow  or  next  week  for  in- 
creased money  for  title  I.  for  increased 
money   for  vocational  education.  We 
need  that.  But  I  voted  against  Gramm- 
Latta2  years  ago.  I  voted  against  it  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  of 
legislation  without  reason.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  policy  of  omnibus  spending 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  as  we  have 
done  here. 
I  now  yield  to  my  chairman. 
Mr    PERKINS.   Mr.   Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  LouisiPna  that  I  appreciate  his 
sincerity.  But  in  this  bill  we  increase 
the    money    for    the    disadvantaged 
youngsters  $350  million.  We  increase 
vocational  education  practically  $100 
million.  And  I  am  sure  if  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  we  are  too  high,  he 
could  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce 
those  amounts.  But  I  see  nothing  here 
contrary    to    the    gentleman's    views, 
since  he  supports  more  money  for  vo- 
cational  education   and   more  money 
for  title  I  for  the  disadvantaged.  And 
that  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  money 
happens  to  be  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  who 
came  prepared  to  support  this  bill 
today,  I  came  prepared  to  oppose  it  if 
need  be,  despite  the  fact  that  I  am  an 
educator  and  a  member  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee.  But  I  also, 
like  all  of  my  colleagues  here  m  the 
House  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  believe  that  the 
discipline  of  the  budget  must  have  a 
high  authority  in  our  actions  on  au- 
thorization and  spending  bills. 

And  so  it  was  that  this  morning  I  of- 
fered my  amendment  which  brought 
this  bill  into  line  with  the  House 
budget.  That  amendment,  to  my  sur- 
prise, was  accepted  without  vote,  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee chairman,  accepted  by  both  the 
full  Education  Committee  chairman 
and  the  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee chairman  and  accepted  by  the  mi- 

no"ty-  ,        ...v.-     .v,„ 

This  bill  is  now  clearly  within  the 

budget.  .  . 

My  colleague  from  Louisiana  is  cor- 
rect" This  bill  is  not  just  about  educa- 
tion it  is  about  money  and  power  and 
politics.  Let  us  try  to  run  the  schools 
in  this  country  without  money.  Let  us 
try  to  help  the  disadvantaged,  those 
who  need  vocational  education,  the 
handicapped,  without  appropriate 
spending  at  not  only  the  Federal  level 


but  at  the  State  and  local  level.  It 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  an  impossibility. 
And  those  who  claim  it  has  have  been 
proved  by  history  to  be  wrong  time 
and  time  again. 

Yes;  this  bill  is  not  only  about 
money  but  it  is  about  power.  And  in 
passing  this  bill  today  and  in  rejecting 
the  amendment  that  is  now  before  us 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
be  responding  to  the  power  of  the 
American  people,  who  are  insisting 
that  more,  not  less,  money  be  spent  on 
education.  The  latest  national  and  ac- 
cepted poll  that  we  have  before  us 
shows  that  70-percent-plus  of  the 
American  people  are  asking  for  more, 
not  less,  money  for  education. 

And  is  this  bill  about  politics?  Yes. 
This  place  and  this  country  is  about 
politics,  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
education  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yeild? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  just  mention  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  that  the 
WIC  program  indeed  is  an  educational 
program.  Beyond  nutritional  programs 
for  children  and  pregnant  women,  it 
does  give  nutritional  education  and 
health  care  to  pregnant  women,  and  it 
gives  that  same  kind  of  education  and 
care  to  children  under  5. 

I  am  a  former  teacher.  No  one  can 
ever  tell  me  that  there  is  not  a  rela- 
tionship between  a  child  being  hungry 
or  being  malnourished  and  getting  a 
good  education. 

In  addition,  the  handicapped  chU- 
dren  of  our  country  are  blatantly  dis- 
criminated against.  This  bill  attempts 
to  fill  that  void  and  that  gap.  There 
are  36  million  handicapped  people  in 
this  country,  and  the  parents  of  handi- 
capped children-who  really  never  get 
the  fair  share  and  the  full  share  for 
their  child  so  that  the  handicapped 
child  can  be  educated  to  his  or  her  ca- 
pacity-always  feel  slighted  and  cheat- 
ed. I  think  that  this  bill  attempts  to 
correct  this  inequity. 

I  cannot  understand  how  that  part 
of  title  IV  is  not  an  educational  pro- 
gram So  I  certainly  want  to  join  my 
colleague  in  urging  defeat  of  what  is  a 
very  disrupting  and  gutting  amend- 
ment to  the  entire  bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman,  and  I  would  remmd 
her  of  something  of  which  she  is  well 
aware,  and  that  is  that  ever  since  the 
Presidency  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kenne- 
dy with  one  slight  exception,  the  chil- 
dren in  this  country  have  moved  out 
of  poverty  at  the  rate  of  about  713.000 
children  per  presidential  term,  with 
the  exception  of  this  administration, 
which  is  now  only  three-quarters  fin- 
ished and  we  find  2  million  more  chil- 
dren 'have  slipped  back  into  poverty. 
That  slippage  is  as  unprecedented  as  it 
is  tragically  unnecessary.  We  need  to 
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redirect  America's  compass, 
bill  will  help  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Bartlett 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  take  5  minutes,  but  I  think  a 
couple  of  things  have  to  be  said.  Some- 
one once  said  you  cannot  be  too  rich 
and  you  cannot  be  too  thin,  and  I 
agree  with  both  of  those  comments, 
for  very  obvious  reasons.  And  you 
cannot  put  too  much  money  in  educa- 
tion. And  I  agree  with  that.  Although 
some  oversight  as  to  how  it  is  spent 
and  who  gets  it  and  how  accountable 
they  are  is  important. 

I  recall  reading  in  the  newspapers  in 
my  area  in  Chicago  over  the  weekend 
that  the  teachers'  union  has  found 
over  1.000  jobs  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  that  never  showed  up  on 
their  budget.  And  they  found  them  be- 
cause they  were  federally  funded,  and 
nobodv  really  knew  they  were  there. 
Of  course,  the  teachers'  union  is  upset 
because  they  think  that  this  is  money 
that  could  go  for  their  pay  raises,  and 
well  it  might,  for  all  I  know. 

Now,  rehabilitation  for  those  who 
are  disabled  is  an  important  program 
and  goal  and  aspiration  that  Congress 
for  many  years  in  a  bipartisan  manner 
has  supported,  and  this  program,  this 
Rehabilitation  Act,  deserves  the  full 
support  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

But  what  has  happened  here  is  that 
we  are  learning  from  the  other  body 
that  you  can  take  a  bill  that  has  a 
noble  purpose  and  Christmas-tree  it 
and  add  other  baggage  to  it  because 
the  strength  of  the  main  purpose  will 
have  to  carry  the  other  baggage.  But 
in  doing  that-it  is  clever  politically- 
you  are  trivializing,  you  are  denegrat- 
ing,  you  are  eroding  the  main  purpose, 
which  is  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Now.  I  agree  with  my  dear  friend 
from     Cleveland    (Ms.     Oakar),     for 
whom   I   have   enormous   admiration 
and  respect,  that  the  women's  and  in- 
fants' and  children's  program  deserves 
all  the  support  it  can  get,  and  it  does 
have   an   aspect   of   education   some- 
where in  there.  But  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  ought  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  It 
ought  not  to  have  to  be  thrust  under 
the    umbrella   of   the    Rehabilitation 
Act  I  am  for  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, but  I  am  not  for  burdening  a  bill 
that  is  useful  and  needed  with  what 
undoubtedly  will  invite  a  veto  because 
of  these  additions  totaling  $1.6  billion, 
authorizations  that  have  already  been 
adopted     by     this     body     in     lesser 
amiounts. 

The  National  Foundation  on  tne 
Arts  and  Humanities,  gee,  that  is  won- 
derful, but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons. 
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I  suggest  to  the  people  of  conscience 
and  concern  and  compassion  that  they 
are  trivializing  rehabilitation  to  put  all 
of  this  baggage  on  this  bill  and,  there- 
fore, I  must  support  and  will  support 
the  Bartlett  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bahtlett). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bartlett) 
there  were— ayes  12,  noes  24. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.   Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  124.  noes 
283.  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
CRoll  No.  329] 
AYES- 124 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Billrakis 

BlUey 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUnger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Courter 

Crane,  E)aniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

(-roodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevlU 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillls 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madijcan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NC I 

.McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(xirhea<3 

Myers 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

NOES— 283 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britl 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 


Packard 

Parris 

Paul 

Porter 

Regula 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wortley 

Wyiie 

Zschau 


Clarke 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Araours 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garsa 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

E>ans(IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Florio 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Ka.stenmeler 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koscmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 


Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Upinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Mmeta 

Minish 
Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 


Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 26 

Andrews  (NC)  Heftel  Roe 

Clay  Holt  Rogers 

Corcoran  Howard  Rostenkowski 

Craig  Hdbbard  St  Germain 

Oellums  Lundine  Staggers 

Derrick  Martin  (IL)  Slump 

Flippo  Mikulski  Tauke 

Gingrich  Pashayan  Young  (AK) 

Hance  Patterson 

D   1510 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pashayan  for,  with  Mr.  Derrick 
against. 

Mr.  Craig  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for,  with  Mr.  Tauke  against. 


Messrs.  CONTE.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR. 
MOLINARI.  McGRATH.  and  LENT 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D    1520 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

DEAR  ABBY  AND  THE  NOTCH 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues, and  especially  "Dear  Abby" 
readers,  one  thing  we  have  all  learned 
in  the  past  week  is  that  something 
written  in  "Dear  Abby"  is  faster  than 
a  telegram  and  more  powerful  than 
the  evening  news.  When  "Dear  Abby" 
says  to  write  your  Congressman, 
people  do  not  just  listen,  they  act. 

Unfortunately,  the  letter  on  the 
social  security  notch  in  a  recent  "Dear 
Abby"  column  was  partially  wrong  and 
somewhat  misleading. 

As  a  result  of  the  1977  social  security 
amendments,  there  is  a  difference  in 
benefits  between  people  bom  before 
and  after  January  1.  1917.  Everyone 
born  after  that  date  will  receive  lower 
social  security  benefits  than  they 
would  have  gotten  if  we  had  not 
passed  those  amendments  in  1977. 
P*ure  and  simple,  this  is  the  "notch" 
that  the  "Dear  Abby"  letter  com- 
plained about. 

There  will  not  be  a  $100  difference 
in  benefits  between  those  bom  in  1916 
and  1917  except  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases  at  the  maximum  benefit  levels. 

The  change  does  not  affect  only 
those  bom  between  1917  and  1921.  It 
affects  everyone  born  after  these  dates 
as  well. 

And,  finally,  there  is  no  correction 
available  for  the  notch  because  the 
notch  is  not  the  problem. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Congress 
decided  in  1972  to  index  social  security 
benefits  to  the  cost  of  living:  in  other 
words  to  give  social  security  benefici- 
aries a  cost-of-living  increase  every 
year.  I  might  add  that  at  the  time  we 
thought  this  was  a  conservative  meas- 
ure. 

What  we  did  not  realize  then  was 
that  each  time  we  gave  retirees  a  raise 
we  were  also  increasing  amounts  in 
the  benefit  table  used  to  compute  ben- 
efits for  new  and  future  retirees.  At 
the  same  time,  the  workers  whose 
future  benefit  would  be  based  on  this 
increased  benefit  table  were  also  get- 
ting wage  increases  on  their  jobs. 

The  result  was  that  new  retirees 
began  receiving  benefits  that  reflected 
the  same  period  of  inflation  twice: 
through  the  increased  benefit  table 
and  through  increases  in  their  earn- 
ings that  had  occurred  at  the  same 
time.  This  double-whammy  benefit  in- 
crease, combined  with  the  very  high 
inflation  of  the  1970's,  meant  that 
overall    benefit    levels    increased    far 


more  than  anyone  had  ever  anticipat- 
ed and  the  system  was  rapidly  going 
broke.  If  this  system  had  been  left  m 
place,  many  people  would  be  getting 
benefits  higher  than  what  they  earned 
while  they  were  working. 

In  1977,  then.  Congress  did  the  ngni 
and  logical  thing:  we  decoupled  this 
system  and  put  in  the  formula  we 
have  today  which  affects  people  born 
after  1916.  This  formula  provides  ben- 
efits which  keep  pace  with  wage  in- 
creases over  the  person's  working  life- 
time, and  that  keep  pace  with  price  in- 
creases once  the  person  retires.  But 
the  new  formula  by  itself  was  not 
enough  to  solve  the  financing  prob- 

You  may  remember  in  March  we 
passed  a  social  security  financmg  bill 
that  solved  a  long-term  financing  defi- 
cit of  2.09  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
Well  in  1977,  the  long  term  deficit  we 
faced  was  over  8  percent  of  payroll, 
four  times  as  high,  and  caused  primar- 
ily by  the  very  high  benefits  from  this 
flawed  benefit  calculation.  By  I9p, 
benefits  had  already  gotten  so  high 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  all 
future  beneficiaries  at  that  rate,  and 
we  had  already  raised  taxes  as  much 
as  we  thought  possible. 

So  when  we  put  the  new  formula 
into  effect  in  1977  we  lowered  overall 
benefit  levels  by  about  5  to  7  percent. 
Everyone  who  turns  62  after  1978  is 
going  to  get  lower  benefits  than  they 
would  have  gotten  if  we  had  not 
passed  the  law.  This  may  not  be  a 
pleasant  fact,  and  not  very  many 
people  are  going  to  be  happy  about  it. 
But  the  alternatives  were  steeper  tax 
increases  or  a  bankrupt  system. 

The  "Dear  Abby"  letter  was  particu- 
larly confusing  in  its  reference  to  the 
1917-21  group.  People  born  in  these 
years  do  come  under  a  transition  for- 
mula—but this  only  gives  them  possi- 
bly higher  benefits  than  they  would 
receive  under  the  new  formula.  Every- 
one born  in  1922  or  later  is  under  the 
new  formula.  The  new  formula  pro- 
vides steady  benefit  levels  which,  for  a 
worker  with  average  earnings,  will 
equal  about  41  percent  of  their  final 

wages. 

If  we  want  to  go  back  and  fix  this  so- 
called  problem  now  by  raising  benefits 
back  up,  it  would  cost  at  least  $9  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year  probably  $20  bil- 
lion the  second  year,  and  much  more 
each   year  after  that.  The   Congress 
has  just  barely  finished  work  on  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983, 
in  which  we  raised  revenues  and  re- 
duced benefits  for  a  total  of  $169  bil- 
lion over  the  next  7  years.  I  must  hon- 
estly say  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
public,  upon  reflection,  is  going  to  ask 
Congress  to  go  back  and  raise  an  addi- 
tional similar  amount  in  order  to  pay 
benefits  that  soon  would  be  higher 
than  preretirement  earnings. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  had 
this    occurrence,    which    has    caused 


much  consternation  among  Members 
and  the  public  alike,  and  I  hope  we 
can  set  it  aside  as  quickly  as  it  has 
reared  its  head. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOORHEAD 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moorhead: 
Page  25.  line  20,  strike  out  "(S)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(SKA)". 

Page  25,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■  except  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  25 
percent  of  a  State's  allotment  percentage 
shall  be  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  such 
Act  which  a  State  is  eligible  to  receive  for 
such  year  based  on  the  low-income  home 
energy  costs  in  such  State  during  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  low-income  home  energy 
costs'  means  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  home  energy  by  low-income  house- 
holds, and  ..  ij  • 

"(ii)  the  term  low-income  households 
means  households  with  incomes  which  do 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent 
of  the  official  poverty  line  which  is  applica- 
ble to  the  State  in  which  such  household  is 

located.  ,  ,»...!„_ 

■(C)  The  Secretary  (after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy)  shall  compile 
information  as  necessary  to  compute  allot- 
ment percentages  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  shall  compute  such  percentages. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  Pro&ram 
which  would  make  more  equitable  the 
formula  for  distributing  whatever 
funding  level  is  ultimately  given  to  the 
program. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce which  shares  jurisdiction  with 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  was  tentatively  scheduled  to 
mark  up  its  version  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program.  Evidently 
today's  action  on  the  floor  preempts 
my  committee  from  working  its  will. 
As  you  know,  our  committee  has  two 
energy  subcommittees,  each  of  which 
marked  up  bills  on  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program. 

There   were   differences   and   these 
were  scheduled  to  be  worked  out  in 
the     full     committee.     One     of     the 
changes  that  would  have  been  pro- 
posed  was  this   amendment  to  both 
update  and  make  more  equitable  the 
formula  for  distributing  LIEAP  funds. 
The  actual  text  of  this  amendment, 
along  with  the  analysis  supporting  it, 
is  the  product  of  a  joint  effort  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  staffs  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuel.  ,         ,,, 
Mr  Corcoran,  our  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, the  ranking  Republican  of  that 
subcommittee,  who  could  not  be  here 
today    had  worked  out  an  agreement 
with  Mr.  Sharp  to  pursue  this  formula 
change  in  the  full  committee. 


Hopefully  it  will  gain  the  support  of 
the  full  House.  This  may  be  our  only 
opportunity  to  make  this  necessary 
change. 

Let  me  explain  my  amendment.  The 
LIEAP  program  currently  allocates  its 
funds  based  upon  formulas  which  in- 
corporate the  ability  of  the  poor  to 
pay  energy  costs  only  as  a  minor 
factor.  The  major  data  used  are  heat- 
ing-degree days  and  total  residential 
energy  costs,  factors  which  are  rele- 
vant to  energy  expenditures  as  a 
whole  but  not  to  low  income  consum- 
ers. ,  ., 

This  amendment  would  reform  the 
formula  so  the  ability  to  pay.  or  in  this 
case  the  inability  to  pay.  is  as  much  a 
factor  as  the  weather. 

The  amendment  requires  that  25 
percent  of  the  formula  be  based  on 
low-income  energy  costs.  In  other 
words,  the  formula  must  reflect  the 
actual  history  of  expenditures  for 
home   energy   by   the    poor   m   each 

State.  .   , 

When  one  compares  how  this  formu- 
la change  affects  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  noted  in  the  charts  I  have 
made  available,  and  reproduced  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, an  interesting  thing  happens: 
The  money  goes  where  it  is  needed.  If 
we  are  to  have  this  program  at  all  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  put  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  needy. 

Another  interesting  thing  happens 
and  that  is  that  money  is  not  distrib- 
uted to  States  which  year  after  year 
show  unused  allocation  of  funds. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  to 

me' 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
California  showed  me  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  a  few  minutes  ago.  Per- 
haps I  .should  state  that  both  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
have  jurisdiction  along  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
over  this  program.  But  in  the  change 
of  formula,  if  I  understand  it,  you  pro- 
pose to  shift  funds  under  the  low^ 
income  energy  program  more  toward 
States  which  rely  on  natural  gas  in- 
stead of  oil  for  heating,  is  that  cor- 

reef 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  It  makes  the  use 
of  natural  gas  by  the  poor  a  factor  as 
much  as  the  use  of  oil  by  consumers  in 
general.  In  other  words,  under  the 
present  formula  in  the  bill,  the  peop  e 
that  use  natural  gas,  the  poor  people 
in  those  areas  get  very  little  assist- 
ance; whereas  they  would  get  more 
under  this  change. 

However,  in  my  amendment  75  per- 
cent of  the  formula  would  still  remain 
exactly  as  it  is  in  the  bill. 

I  would  change  only  25  percent  to 
say  that  the  money  would  go  where 
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the   poor   are   actually  spending   the 
money  for  their  fuel. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Under  regular  proce- 
dure, I  would  have  objection  to  the 
amendment  but  inasmuch  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  formula,  and  I  have  had  very  little 
opportunity  to  do  much  studing  about 
the  situation,  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  defer  consideration 
of  the  amendment  until  these  gentle- 
men come  to  the  floor. 

How  does  the  gentleman  feel  about 
deferring  consideration  of  it? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  really 
like  to  have  it  considered  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The,, time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coats  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moorhead 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  course,  be  willing  to 
work  out  these  formula  changes  with 
the  chairman  smd  with  other  commit- 
tees involved.  I  think  there  is  no  other 
opportunity,  however.  Our  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, was  going  to  consider  this  issue. 
I  think  this  amendment  that  I  have 
would  have  been  adopted  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  but  the  bill  is  going 
to  be  past  us.  We  will  no  longer  have  a 
chance. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Do  the  other  com- 
mittees knows  that  you  are  introduct- 
ing  this  change  in  the  formula  today? 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  members  of 
my  committee  I  think  do,  at  least  a 
substantial  number  of  them  do. 

It  was  going  to  be  offered  by  another 
person.  I  agreed  to  take  it  on  upon  my 
return  from  our  latest  trip  to  our  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  th&nk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder,  the  chair- 
man expressed  an  interest  in  working 
to  adjust  the  formula  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  indicated  that 
both  the  energy  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
are  dealing  with  this,  in  fact,  through 
quite  an  involved  process,  and  are 
working  toward  a  solution  to  this.  We 
feel  constrained  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment today  because  the  money  has 
been  included  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  and  this  may  be  our  only  chance.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  chairman  would 
agree  to  withdraw  the  funding  for  this 
particular  program  which  is  a  long 
way  from  the  Rehabilitation  Act's 
original  purpose  so  we  could  address 
that  and  perhaps  work  with  him  in 
finding  a  proper  solution  to  this. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  bill  concerns  the  funding  as- 
pects of  the  Low  Income  Energy  As- 
sistance Act.  Many  members  on  the 
committee  were  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular provision.  It  would  be  my  hope 
however  that  we  could  defer  consider- 
ation of  the  formula  change  until  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  When  could  it 
come  up  so  that  any  change  would  not 
already  be  foreclosed? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  authority  for 
the  program  does  not  expire  until  next 
year.  And  it  has  got  to  come  up  within 
the  foreseeable  future— I  would  think 
this  year  or  early  next  year.  We  will 
cooperate  with  the  gentleman  along 
this  line  and  get  the  bill  out. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
consider  deferring  it  because  this  does 
make  very  major  changes  and  ones 
which,  by  and  large,  affect  the  most 
northerly  coldest  States.  My  own 
State,  New  York,  would  lose  almost 
$45  million  under  this  change  in  for- 
mula. And  as  I  go  down  the  list  I  see 
States  like  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  Mon- 
tana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moor- 
head) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Green  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moorhead 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  and  going  down  the  list. 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Ver- 
mont, and  Wisconsin.  By  and  large,  it 
is  the  coldest  States  in  the  country 
that  are  getting  hurt  under  this 
amendment.  And  while  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  concern  at  the  very 
rapid  escalation  of  natural  gas  prices, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  change  in  the 
formula  which  makes  such  marked 
impact  on  some  States  and  no  States 
which  at  fi-^st  blush  would  seem  to 
have  the  greatest  energy  problems  be- 
cause of  their  cold  climates,  really  de- 
serve more  consideration  than  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  give  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  formula  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  in  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Actually  more 
than  half  of  the  States  and  most  of 
the  big  States— not  counting  New 
York— do  benefit  from  the  change. 
But  a  lot  of  the  States  that  lose  from 
the  change  have  not  been  spending 
the  money  that  has  been  allocated  to 
them  under  the  low  energy  assistance. 
The  States  that  are  getting  the  ben- 
efits under  this  program,  the  poor, 
have  actually  been  spending  money  in 


the  same  ratios  that  my  formulas  call 
for.  And,  for  that  reason,  they  have  a 
need  for  the  money.  There  will  not  be 
that  money  just  lying  fallow  there  In 
States  that  cannot  find  a  place  to 
expend  it.  We  will  be  able  to  use  it  and 
it  will  be  much  more  equitable. 

There  is  75  percent  of  this  money 
that  is  going  to  go  under  the  old  for- 
mula, which  is  very  complicated;  25 
percent  will  go  to  the  poor  for  which 
the  present  program  does  not  provide, 
putting  to  use  money  which  would 
otherwise  go  unused.  In  fact,  this 
change  reduces  the  opportunity  for 
abuse  of  this  LEAP  money.  You 
cannot  object  to  the  poor  who  need 
the  money  getting  it  in  the  proportion 
that  they  are  spending  the  money  for 
energy. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Again.  I  am  really  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  ins  and  outs 
of  this  formula  at  this  time  and  I 
doubt  that  many  Members  here  are. 
But  the  problem  I  see  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  very  marked  change  in 
where  the  money  is  going  from  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  change  in  a  low- 
income  eniergy  assistance  program, 
which  by  and  large  takes  money  from 
the  colder  States  where  the  high 
energy  costs  have  fallen  most  heavily 
on  the  poor,  is  something  that  certain- 
ly deserves  more  examination  than  it 
is  going  to  get  here  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two 
other  committees,  frankly,  whose  ju- 
risdiction in  this  area  and  whose  ex- 
pertise in  this  area  is  greater  than  the 
committee  whose  bill  is  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon,  are  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject matter,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
that  is  the  place  where  the  complica- 
tions of  this  formula,  which  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  pointed  out. 
really  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  love  to 
have  it  decided  in  those  committees, 
but  we  are  on  the  floor  with  a  bill  at 
the  present  time  and  that  bill  will  in 
due  course  go  to  conference  and  will 
become  law.  I  would  assume.  Unless 
we  make  these  changes,  the  chances 
are  they  will  never  be  made. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
makes  exactly  the  right  point.  The 
two  committees  with  the  greatest  abil- 
ity to  decide  what  the  formula  ought 
to  be  and  to  make  it  fair  and  equitable, 
who  have  held  the  hearings  and  heard 
the  testimony,  were  attempting  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  formula, 
but  we  are  not  precluded  from  doing 
that  because  the  authorization  is  here 
before  us  today  on  a  nonrelated  bill 


that  has  nothing  to  do  with  low- 
income  energy  assistance  and  I  think 
we  all  know  that  if  this  goes  through 
today  we  will  probably  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  that  formula. 

And  further,  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  it  is  not  the 
transfer  of  money  from  the  cold 
States  to  the  warm  States.  It  is  a 
change  in  the  formula  which  will 
better  compensate  those  people  that 
are  most  impacted  by  heating  costs. 

Let  me  read  some  of  the  States  that 
more  money  will  go  to.  States  that 
now  are  not  adequately  funded. 
Alaska.  I  do  not  call  that  a  warm 
State.  Colorado.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming,  Kentucky,  the  State 
of  the  chairman,  those  are  the  States 
that  would  benefit  from  this  formula 
change. 

What  we  are  simply  trying  to  do  is 
on  only  25  percent  of  the  formula 
shift  some  funds  to  areas  that  are  im- 
pacted by  natural  gas  costs,  costs  that 
have  risen  dramatically,  while  oil  costs 
have  fallen.  The  State  of  New  York. 


for  instance  has  not  been  able  to  use 
all  of  its  energy  assistance.  In  fact,  last 
year  the  State  which  received  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  assistance  available 
only  was  able  to  spend  79.2  percent. 
We  are  not  denying  any  assistance  to 
any  family  in  need  in  New  York  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moor- 
head) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moorhead 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  we  are  not  denying 
any  energy  assistance  to  lower  income 
people  in  the  State  of  New  York.  We 
are  simply  saying  that  since  they  have 
not  been  able  to  spend  it  all  and  there- 
fore have  transferred  it  to  other  pro- 
grams, let  us  shift  that  money  to  low- 
income  people  in  other  States  that  are 
underfunded  because  the  formula  is 
skewed  toward  the  use  of  oil  and  away 
from  the  use  of  natural  gas.  We  are 
not  denying  oil  users  assistance.  We 
are  simply  saying  let  us  balance  it  out 
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and  give  those  low-income  people  who 
have  been  impacted  the  most  in  the 
last  few  years  with  natural  gas  costs 
rising  a  little  share  of  the  money  that 
is  available  here.  And  again,  this  is  our 
only  opportunity  to  do  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  comes  up  under  a  bill  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  energy  assist- 
ance, but  we  have  to  address  it  here 
because  that  is  our  only  opportunity. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  compensates  the  poor 
for  the  recent  rise  in  natural  gas 
prices;  the  current  formula  does  not. 

The  amendment  sends  the  money 
where  the  poor  spends  its  money  on 
energy.  The  current  formula  sends 
money  to  the  States  which  are  often 
in  serious  surplus. 

The  amendment  more  fairly  distrib- 
utes the  proceeds  of  the  program 
based  on  where  the  need  is,  where  the 
poor  are.  where  expenses  for  energy 
are  the  highest.  It  would.  I  think,  give 
us  a  better  formula  and  I  ask  for  an 
"aye"  vote. 

The  chart  referred  to  follows: 
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Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  because  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  bill  on  which  we 
should  be  making  a  major  adjustment 
in  the  low-income  energy  assistance 
formula.  Plainly  the  Education  and 
Labor  Comjnittee  did  not  presume  to 
do  that;  it  simply  moved  forward  with 
additional  funding  under  a  formula 
which  already  exists.  It  is  letting  the 
committee  which  has  more  expertise 
in  the  energy  area  continue  to  do  its 
work  on  what  is  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment, if  any,  in  this  formula. 

The  fact  that  the  States  that  benefit 
under  the  existing  formula  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  option  in  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  to 
use  the  funds  they  get  under  the  for- 
mula to  help  the  poor  in  other  ways 
than  the  specific  mechanism  provided 
in  the  statute  simply  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  provides  essentially  a  crude 
mechanism  for  helping  the  poor. 

D  1550 

So,  recognizing  that  the  poor  suffer 
from  higher  energy  costs  in  a  whole 
variety  of  ways,  in  addition  to  those 
that  are  directly  associated  with  hous- 
ing, the  law  currently  allows  States  to 
exercise  an  option  to  help  low-income 
people,  who  plainly  have  been  the 
worst  sufferers  from  the  very  high 
energy  costs  we  have  faced  since  1973, 
by  providing  assistance  to  them  in 
other  forms  than  the  direct  mecha- 
nism in  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance law.  To  use  the  fact  that  under 
their  circumstances  and  with  their 
low-income  families  they  have  done 
just  what  this  Congress  contemplated 
they  would  do  to  try  to  make  this  stat- 
ute workable,  to  use  that  as  an  excuse 
for  diverting  large  amounts  of  funds 
away  from  those  States  principally  in 
the  coldest  part  of  the  country  largely 
to  States  in  the  warmer  part  of  the 
country  seems  to  me  to  misunderstand 
past  congressional  intent  with  respect 
to  this  legislation  and  to  be  a  very  real 
travesty  of  justice. 

So  again  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  use  this  afternoon,  when  we  are 
involved  with  matters  piimarily  relat- 
ing to  education  anc".  the  handicapped, 
to  try  to  rewTite  a  very  complicated 
formula,  particularly  vhen  another 
committee  with  more  expertise  on  this 
subject  is  actively  engaged  in  that  en- 
deavor and  when  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity,  as  already  has  been  made 
clear,  to  deal  with  the  formula  prob- 
lem under  circumstances  when  the 
House  will  better  be  able  to  consider 
it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  author  of  the 
amendment.  He  is  a  fine  and  able  and 
valued  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  with 
some  regret  that  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  would  observe  to  my  colleagues 
that  my  own  State  gets  a  significant 
benefit  under  this.  I  think  that  that  is 
very  desirable  and  appealing.  The 
amount  of  money  that  Michigan  and 
Michigan  citizens  would  receive  under 
this  amendment  is  a  highly  desirable 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  both  our 
State  and  the  citizens  of  our  State. 
But  the  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  allocation  of  resources  inside 
this  country  for  weatherization,  for 
low-income  assistance  and  for  other 
matters  is  a  very  complex  and  a  very 
difficult  matter.  It  is  one  which  re- 
quires very  careful  attention  to  assure 
fairness  and  to  meet  the  very  legiti- 
mate and  real  concerns  of  the  poor 
and  to  meet  the  concerns  of  conserva- 
tionists who  are  desirous  of  seeing  to  it 
that  our  national  purse  is  well  spent 
for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  the  impoverished  and 
also  for  providing  for  weatherization 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  making 
more  heat  and  cooling  efficient  the 
homes  of  the  persons  in  our  country. 
And  that  is  a  point  which  should  be 
well  borne  in  mind  as  this  body  consid- 
ers this  particular  amendment. 

It  should  be  observed,  with  all  re- 
spect for  my  dear  friend,  the  author, 
that  at  no  point  have  adequate  hear- 
ings or  consideration  been  given  to  the 
points  which  are  raised  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Beyond  that,  it  should  be  observed, 
with  a  very  limited  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  on  a  Tuesday,  at  4 
o'clock,  when  the  business  of  the 
House  has  been  chronicled  as  involv- 
ing relatively  limited  matters  of  con- 
troversy, that  adequate  notice  to 
Members  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment has  not  been  made  available. 

In  consequence,  I  cannot  offer  to  my 
colleagues,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  deals  with  this  issue, 
assurances  that  there  are  not  unfore- 
seen surprises  and  glitches  inherent  in 
this  amendment,  because  it  shifts  mas- 
sive sums  of  money  around  the  coun- 
try from  one  State  to  another,  from 
one  region  to  another,  with  conse- 
quences that  cannot  altogether  be  un- 
derstood both  by  the  body  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  by  individual  Mem- 
bers as  they  try  to  analyze  and  under- 
stand the  amendment. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  it  said  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  not 
made  a  fair  presentation  or  that  he 
has  not  presented  to  the  body  docu- 
ments which  indicate  a  shift  in  the  al- 
location of  formulas  amongst  the  sev- 
eral States.  But  the  precise  conse- 
quences of  this  amendment  are  not 


fully  understood  by  this  body,  cannot 
in  the  limited  amount  of  debate  which 
will  take  place. 

I  would  observe  that  it  was  with  con- 
siderable surprise  that  I  found  that 
this  amendment  was  on  the  floor.  I 
was  at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
offered  headed  for  my  office  to  meet 
with  persons  on  matters  relative  to 
committee  business.  But  I  am  com- 
pelled to  simply  observe  to  the  House 
the  concern  that  I  feel  for  writing  this 
kind  of  legislation  at  this  time  in  this 
fashion  and  under  these  circumstances 
and  to  observe  that  the  fixing  of  for- 
mulas on  complex  and  difficult  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  should  be  dealt  with 
in  committee,  with  careful  analysis 
and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  all  of 
the  consequences. 

Now,  the  legislation  which  this 
amendment  would  amend  expires 
within  a  year,  and  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  time  for  the  House  and 
for  the  Congress  to  again  address  the 
question  of  how  the  moneys  should  be 
spent,  how  they  should  be  allocated, 
whether  there  should  be  more  funds 
or  less  funds  made  available.  A  cold- 
weather  State  like  New  York  loses 
enormous  amounts  of  money.  The 
entire  New  England  region  will  lose 
significant  amounts  of  money. 

Now,  perhaps  we  should  get  down  to 
this  business  of  beggaring  our  neigh- 
bor and  quarrelling  over  the  amounts 
of  money  available  under  a  con- 
strained budget,  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  that  the  House  in  a  more  wise  fash- 
ion should  see  to  it  that  we  have  a  for- 
mula which  not  only  allocates  the 
money  well,  on  the  basis  of  reasoned 
and  careful  hearings,  but  also  that  the 
House  should  see  to  it  that  adequate 
funds  are  made  available  to  address 
the  entirety  of  the  question  and  see  to 
it  that  we  have  enough  money  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  responsibilities, 
which  are  very  important  here,  of  as- 
suring that  there  are  sufficient 
amounts  of  money  available  in  all 
places,  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  but  also  to  see  to  it  that  we 
share  the  money  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing and  for  making  efficient  the  dwell- 
ings and  the  conservation  practices  of 
this  country  in  an  appropriate  fashion 
and  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coats  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dingell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  a  question,  or  at  least  just 
make  a  statement.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  perhaps  there  is  a  better 
forum  for  this  formula  to  be  debated, 
but  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could 
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also  appreciate  the  fact  that  perhaps 
there  is  a  better  legislative  vehicle  for 
these  funds  to  be  authorized,  because 
it  certainly  cuts  out  those  members  of 
the  two  appropriate  subcommittees 
that  have  worked  long  and  hard  and 
who  have  been  attempting  to  provide 
meaningful  energy  assistance  for  low- 
income  people.  It  does  not  give  us  an 
opportimity  to  properly  present  our 

CSL56. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  raises  a  very  good  point. 
The  two  energy  subcommittees  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  try  to  resolve  this 
issue,  and  they  are  still  working  to- 
gether trying  to  get  down  to  a  decent 
set  of  figures  that  will  satisfy  them. 
And  this  will,  of  course,  short  circuit 
that  undertaking.  The  gentleman 
raises  a  very  good  point,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  There  is  one 
question  concerning  New  York.  They 
had  $251  million  given  to  them,  as  I 
understand  it.  under  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell) has  again  expired.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  They  had  $251 
million  appropriated  for  1983  and 
spent  $209  million.  Under  this  formula 
they  would  have  $241  million.  I  do  not 
understand  how  they  can  be  losing 
money  if  they  are  going  to  have  con- 
siderably more  than  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  spend. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well,  I  think  that  is 
a  question  that  should  be  responded  to 
after  we  have  had  adequate  hearings, 
to  go  into  it,  to  find  out  all  of  the  rea- 
sons and  understand  the  questions  and 
achieve  a  formula  which  is  basically 
fair. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  means  the 
very  best  in  offering  this  amendment, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  want  any  of  my 
comments  to  reflect  in  any  way  ad- 
versely on  the  gentleman.  But  this  is 
just  not  the  way  that  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  should  be  done.  It  should 
be  considered  in  committee,  a  full  un- 
derstanding should  be  able  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  body  so  that  everybody 
understands  what  the  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  whole  section 
that  we  are  now  taking  up  that  this 
would  amend  has  been  adopted  the 
same  way,  and  our  committees  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
them  either. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  address  that  question  in  committee 
as  soon  as  the  subcommittees  are  able 
to  come  to  an  understanding  over  the 
allocation  of  these  funds.  As  I  pointed 
out  to  the  House,  this  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question,  and  it  is  not  one  which 
can  be  easily  handled  here. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  sit  on  both  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  The  weatherization  bill 
came  before  both  committees.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  successfully  amended  the  bill  to 
reduce  the  amount  from  $3  million  to 
$2 'A  million,  in  line  with  the  budget 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  we  have  not  yet  taken  the 
bill,  but  we  have  been  negotiating  for 
months.  Representative  Ottinger  and 
Representative  Sharp  have  been  nego- 
tiating on  this  formula  for  some  time. 
It  has  gone  before  the  Energy  and 
Conservation  and  Power  group  and  it 
is  not  just  a  new  item.  It  has  been 
under  discussion  for  some  time  in  that 
committee. 

The  fact  is.  most  of  the  States  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green)  has  mentioned  had  money  left 
over  and  did  not  use  their  allocation. 
Other  States  had  run  out  of  money 
some  time  ago. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce could  be  so  gracious  in  this  par- 
ticular regard  because  his  committee 
has  been  undercut  by  putting  this  bill 
in.  as  it  is.  with  the  rehabilitation  bill. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  Bartlett 
amendment  should  have  been  adopted, 
because  of  these  title  IV  parts  which 
have  not  had  their  consideration 
either  in  that  committee  or  in  any 
other  committee. 

I  am  also  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
man could  be  so  gracious  as  to  give 
back  the  money  Michigan  dearly 
needs  because  of  its  high  coal  and  nat- 
ural gas  costs. 

I  would  like  to  be  just  as  gracious. 
Utah  would  lose  under  this  amend- 
ment. But  Utah  did  not  use  all  the 
money  it  was  allocated  and  had  money 
to  give  back. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  formula 
which  is  fair  and  right.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  mem- 
bers worked  very  hard  to  have  a  for- 
mula which  is  better  than  the  one  we 
have  now.  and  while  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell). that  we  ought  to  do  this  in  com- 
mittee and  not  on  the  floor,  we  have 
not  been  allowed  that  privilege  since 
the  Bartlett  amendment  did  not  pass 


and.  therefore,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment as  an  improvement  over  what  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  clarify 
something  that  has  become  confused 
here. 

The  bill  that  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  is  bringing  out  does 
not  extend  the  authorization  of  this 
program,  as  I  understand  it;  it  merely 
increases  the  authorized  amount  for 
the  remainder  of  the  existing  authori- 
zation of  the  program.  It  does  so  with 
the  existing  formula.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  that  is 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  formula  that 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  conunit- 
tee;  it  is  the  people  who  are  proposing 
the  amendment  who  are  bringing  it  to 
the  floor  and  not  giving  it  the  opipor- 
tunity  to  be  fully  heard  in  committee. 
The  fact  is  that  this  program  is 
going  to  have  to  be  reauthorized 
within  a  year  anyway,  at  which  time 
the  three  committees  which  hold  ju- 
risdiction are  going  to  have  to  speak  to 
it.  including  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  at  which  time  any  for- 
mula change  would  be  appropriately 
considered.  It  is  totally  inappropriate 
to  bring  it  up  now. 

I  stress  again,  it  is  not  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  that  is 
proposing  a  change  in  the  formula;  it 
is  this  amendment  that  is  proposing  a 
change  in  the  formula  without  ade- 
quate hearings  and  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  committees  with  the 
greatest  expertise  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  Without 
any  hearings,  indeed  without  any 
notice  to  me  that  this  amendment  was 
going  to  be  brought  up.  this  would  at- 
tempt to  change  the  formula  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  making  vast 
changes  in  what  the  various  States  re- 
ceive. 

We  work  very  closely  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  different  versions  of  this  bill 
were  reported  out  by  two  subcommit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  on  our  committee, 
agreed  that  the  best  way  to  go  would 
be  with  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  increase  in  funds  and  leave 
the  very  complicated  and  contentious 
questions  of  formula  changes  to  later 
determination.  That  determination 
ought  to  be  made  with  great  care  and 
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after  full  hearings.  It  ought  not  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  amendment 
that  is  offered  at  the  last  minute  on 
the  floor,  with  none  of  the  interested 
parties  having  any  notice  or  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  whatsoever. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  strongly  oppose  the  anjendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  can  speak  for  the  needs  of  the  poor 
under  this  program. 

In  the  last  3  years.  I  have  put  over 
$1.5  billion  back  into  low  income 
energy  that  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  cut.  I  follow  this  program 
closely  and  know  a  little  bit  about  it. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  have  been  a  number  of  proposals 
this  year  to  change  the  formula.  The 
administration  has  proposed  one  that 
would  benefit  the  North  Frost  Belt 
States. 

Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Moorhead  have 
proposed  one  that  would  benefit  more 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  Ottinger  has  proposed  one  that 
would  deal  with  natural  gas. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
do  not  at  this  point  know  enough 
about  what  formula  would  be  better 
than  the  one  we  have  now.  if  any 
would  be. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  situation, 
and  particularly  concerned  about  our 
lack  of  information. 

In  fact,  in  this  year's  Labor-HHS 
education  appropriations  bill.  I  have 
included  report  language  requiring 
much  more  collection  of  data  than  we 
have  done  for  any  year  since  1981.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  information  will 
allow  informed  decisions  next  year, 
when  we  have  to  consider  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  program. 

Right  now.  however,  we  are  shooting 
in  the  dark.  We  know  that  low  income 
energy  assistance  reaches  only  about 
40  percent  of  those  who  are  eligible. 
To  pretend  that  we  know  enough  to 
take  from  some  poor  people  and  give 
to  others  is  preposterous. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated 
and  the  issue  should  be  considered 
with  much  more  deliberation  as  part 
of  the  reauthorization  process  next 
year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  because  it  en- 
ables us  to  more  effectively  allocate 
the  low  income  energy  assistance 
funds  to  where  the  real  needs  are. 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
actual  energy  costs  to  low  income 
people  be  taken  into  account.  In  other 
words.  States  where  such  costs  are 
higher  would  receive  more  funds.  My 
own  State  of  Illinois,  for  instance, 
would  receive  an  additional  $14  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
take  into  account  current  heating 
costs  in  the  allocation  of  funds,  not 
heating  costs  of  the  late  1970's.  The 


existing  formula,  in  other  words,  does 
not  take  into  account  the  substantial 
rise  in  natural  gas  prices  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  year. 

In  my  own  district,  natural  gas 
prices  have  gone  up  by  more  than  70 
percent.  A  formula  that  does  not  take 
these  changes  into  account  cheats  the 
poor  of  assistance  they  need  and  are 
entitled  to. 

If  ever  there  was  a  fairness  amend- 
ment, this  it  is.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California,  in  view 
of  all  the  colloquy  here  this  afternoon, 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  would  really  prefer 
voting  on  it  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  right,  let  us  have 
a  vote.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXIII. 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  recorded 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  330] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

.\ndrews(TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

BilirakU 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 


Boland 
Boner 
Bonier 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Bro»-n  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
dinger 


Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 


Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^arly 

Eklgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Ford  I  MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollphan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 


Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Rol>ert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towiis 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 


Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 


Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 


Youni;(MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


D  1620 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
eighty-four  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 
and  the  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  for  a  record- 
ed vote. 
i>    A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  this  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  226,  noes 
174,  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  331] 
AYES— 226 


Akaka 

Albo.sla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

BartlPtl 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coleman  (TX) 

Cooper 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Enslish 

Fjdrelch 

Evans  (XL) 

Fascell 

i'azio 

rt'ghan 


Fiedler 

Fields 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptui 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Laita 

L«ath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 


McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurds 

McEwen 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Snyder 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stenholm 

Sundquist 


Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thoma.s(GA) 

Torres 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

Brown  (CA) 

Carney 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Early 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Florio 

Poglietta 

FordlTN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Goodling 

Gray 


Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Flippo 

Foley 


Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Whitehur.st 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

NOES-174 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hayes 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Mack 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Penny 


Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Petri 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Rodino 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Taylor 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirlh 

Wise 

Wortley 

Yatron 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


Forsythe 

Gingrich 

Hancc 

Heftel 

Holt 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Jones  (NO 

Martin  (ID 

McDade 

Mikulski 


Miller  (CA) 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Schulze 

Stump 

Tauke 

Wyden 

Young  (AK) 


D  1630 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  for.  with  Mr.  Roe 
against. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Howard  against. 


Mr.  Pashayan  for.  with  Mr.  Forsythe 
against. 

Mr.  Stump  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for,  with  Mr.  Tauke  against. 

Mr.  Craig  for,  with  Mr.  McDade  against. 

Mr.  Gingrich  for,  with  Mr.  Schulze 
against. 

Messrs.  CHANDLER  and  HERTEL 
of  Michigan  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  BRITT,  ..iNNUNZIO,  CARR. 
HERTEL  of  Michigan,  and  LIPINSKI. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  and  Messrs.  EDWARDS 
of  California,  GIBBONS,  and  ROSE 
changed    their    votes    from    "no"    to 

'aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  Add 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  V-SPECIAL  IMPACT  AID  FOR 

IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN  EDITCATION 

short  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Act  of 
1983'. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  502.  As  used  In  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "immigrant  children"  means 
children  who  were  not  bom  in  a  State  and 
who  have  been  attending  schools  in  any  one 
or  more  States  for  less  than  three  complete 
academic  years. 

(2)  The  terms  "elementary  school ".  "local 
educational    agency ",     "secondary    school". 

"SUte".  and  "State  educational  agency" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  under 
section  198(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  or  secondary 
nonpublic  schools"  means  schools  which 
comply  with  the  applicable  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  of  the  State  and  which  are 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  ALLOCATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984.  1985.  and  1986.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  payments  to  which  State 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  under  this 
title  and  payments  for  administration  under 
section  504. 

(b)(1)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  make  payments  to  States 
under  this  title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in 
full  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which  State 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  title  for  such  year,  the  alloca- 
tions to  State  educational  agencies  shall  be 
ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
bring  the  aggregate  of  such  allocations 
within  the  limits  of  the  amounts  so  appro- 
priated. 

(2)  In  the  vent  that  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  this  title 
for  any  period  after  allocations  have  been 
made  under  paragaph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection 
for  such  period,  the  amounts  reduced  imder 
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such  paragraph  shall  b«  increased  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

STATS  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

S«c.  504.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  educational  agency 
amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  expended  by 
it  for  the  proper -and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  its  functions  under  this  title,  except 
that  the  total  of  such  payments  for  any 
period  shall  not  exceed  1.5  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  which  that  State  educational 
agency  is  entitled  to  receive  for  that  period 
under  this  title. 

WITHHOLBINC 

Sec.  505.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that  there  is  a  failure  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  any  provision  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  that  agency  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  t>e  made  to  the 
agency  under  such  title,  or  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments 
under  such  title  to  sijecified  local  education- 
al agencies  whose  actions  cause  or  are  in- 
volved in  such  failure  until  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  the  Secretary  is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  pajrments  shall  t>e 
made  to  the  State  educational  agency  under 
such  title,  or  payment  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  such  title  shall  t>e  limit- 
ed to  local  educational  agencies  whose  ac- 
tions did  not  cause  or  were  not  involved  in 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

STATE  ENTITLEMENTS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1935. 
and  1986  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  section 
507. 

(bxi)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  in  sut>sections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a  State 
educational  agency  is  entitled  under  this 
title  shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  (A)  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  enrolled 
during  such  fiscal  year  in  elementary  and 
secondary  public  schools  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  each  local  educational  agency  de- 
scribed under  paragraph  (2)  within  that 
State,  and  in  any  elementary  or  secondary 
nonpublic  school  within  the  district  served 
by  each  such  local  educational  agency,  mul- 
tiplied by  (B)  $500. 

<2)  The  local  educational  agencies  referred 
to  in  paragraph  d)  are  those  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  who  are  en- 
rolled in  elementary  or  secondary  public 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  agen- 
cies, and  in  elementary  or  secondary  non- 
public schools  within  the  districts  served  by 
such  agencies,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  payments  are  to  be  made  under 
this  title,  is  equal  to— 

(A)  at  least  500:  or 

tB)  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  such  public 
or  nonpublic  schools  during  such  fiscal  year; 
whichever  number  is  less. 

(3  MA)  The  amount  of  the  grant  of  any 
State  educational  agency  for  any  fiscal  year 
as  determined  under  paragraph  '  1 »  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amounts  made  available  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  any  other  Federal 
law  for  expenditure  within  the  State  for  the 
same  purpose  as  those  for  which  funds  are 
available  under  this  title,  but  such  reduction 
shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  (i) 
such  amounts  are  made  available  for  such 


purposes  specifically  because  of  the  refugee, 
parolee,  asylee.  or  other  immigrant  status  of 
the  individuals  served  by  such  funds,  and 
(ii)  such  amounts  are  made  available  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  individuals  eligible  for 
services  under  this  title. 

(B)  No  reduction  of  a  grant  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  fiscal  year  if  a  reduction  is  made, 
pursuant  to  a  comparable  provision  in  any 
such  other  Federal  law.  in  the  amount  made 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  such  other  Federal 
law,  based  on  the  amount  assumed  to  be 
available  under  this  title. 

(cXl)  Determinations  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  for  any  period  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  immigrant  children 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  data  or  esti- 
mates provided  to  the  Secretary  by  each 
State  educational  agency,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing  to  the  affected  State  educa- 
tional agency,  that  such  data  or  estimates 
are  clearly  erroneous. 

(2)  No  such  determination  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  immigrant  children  shall  op- 
erate t>ecause  of  an  underestimate  or  overes- 
timate to  deprive  any  State  educational 
agency  of  its  entitlement  to  any  payment 
(or  the  amount  thereof)  under  this  section 
to  which  such  agency  would  be  entitled  had 
such  determination  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  accurate  data. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  a  payment  made  to  a 
State  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  will 
not  be  used  by  such  State  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  for  which  the  payment  was 
made,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
amount  available  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose to  one  or  more  other  States  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
other  States  will  be  able  to  use  such  addi- 
tional amount  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose. Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
from  an  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  sentence 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be  regarded 
as  part  of  such  State's  payment  (as  deter- 
mined under  suljsection  (b))  for  such  year, 
but  shall  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

USES  OP  FUNDS 

Sec  507.  (a)  Payments  made  under  this 
t.tle  to  any  State  may  be  used  in  accordance 
with  applications  approved  under  section 
508  for  supplementary  educational  services 
and  costs,  as  described  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  for  immigrant  children  en- 
rolled in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
public  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  the  State  de- 
scribed in  section  506(bK2)  and  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  nonpublic  schools  of  that 
State  within  the  districts  served  by  such 
agencies. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  available  to  meet  the  costs 
of  providing  immigrant  children  supplemen- 
tary educational  services,  including  but  not 
limited  to — 

(1)  supplementary  educational  services 
necessary  to  enable  those  children  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  performance, 
including— 

(A)  English  language  instruction: 

(B)  other  bilingual  educational  services; 
and 

(C)  special  materials  and  supplies; 

(2)  additional  basic  instructional  services 
which  are  directly  attributable  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  school  district  of  immigrant  chil- 
dren, including  the  costs  of  providing  addi- 


tional classroom  supplies,  overhead  costs, 
costs  of  construction,  acquisition  or  rental 
of  space,  costs  of  transportation,  or  such 
other  costs  as  are  directly  attributable  to 
such  additional  basic  instructional  services, 
and 

(3)  essential  Inservice  training  for  person- 
nel who  will  be  providing  instruction  de- 
scribed in  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  508.  (a)  No  State  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  payment  under  this 
title  for  any  period  unless  that  agency  sub- 
mits an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  educational  programs, 
services,  and  activities  for  which  payments 
under  this  title  are  made  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agency; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  payments 
under  this  title  will  be  used  for  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  507; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  such  payment 
will  be  distributed  among  local  educational 
agencies  within  that  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  numl)er  of  children  counted  with  re- 
spect to  such  local  educational  agency  under 
section  506(b)(1).  adjusted  to  reflect  any  re- 
ductions imposed  pursuant  to  section 
506(b)(3)  which  are  attributable  to  such 
local  educational  agency; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  not  finally  disapprove 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  application  for  funds 
received  under  this  title  without  first  af- 
fording the  local  educational  agency  submit- 
ting an  application  for  such  funds  reasona- 
ble notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

(5)  provide  for  making  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  per- 
form his  functions  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  assurances-^ 

(A)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  enrolled  in 
the  elementary  or  secondary  nonpublic 
schools  within  the  district  served  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  such  agency,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officials  of  such 
schools,  shall  provide  for  the  benefit  of 
these  children  secular,  neutral,  and  nonideo- 
logical  services,  materials,  and  equipment 
necessary  for  the  education  of  such  chil- 
dren; 

(B)  that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  title  and  the  title  of  any  materi- 
als, equipment,  and  property  repaired,  re- 
modeled, or  constructed  with  those  funds 
shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  in  this  title,  and  a  public 
agency  shall  ad.Tiinister  such  funds  and 
property;  and 

(C)  that  the  provision  of  services  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  by  em- 
ployees of  a  public  agency  or  through  con- 
tract by  such  public  agency  with  a  person, 
association,  agency,  or  corporation  who  or 
which,  in  the  provision  of  .such  services,  is 
independent  of  such  elementary  or  second- 
ary nonpublic  school  and  of  an>  religious 
organization;  and  such  employment  or  con- 
tract shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervi- 
sion of  such  public  agency,  and  'he  funds 
provided  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  bt' 
commingled  with  State  or  local  funds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  pn  appli- 
cation which  meets  the  requirements  of  sut>- 
section  (a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  an  application  of  a  State  educa- 


tional agency  except  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  record 
to  such  agency. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  509.  (a>  Except  as  provided  in  section 
503(b).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  Slate 
educational  agency  having  an  application 
approved  under  section  508  the  amount 
which  that  State  is  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  title. 

(b)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
local  educational  agency  is  prohibited  from 
providing  educational  services  for  children 
enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  non- 
public schools,  as  required  by  section 
508(a)(6).  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  local  educational  agency  has  substan- 
tially failed  or  is  unwilling  to  provide  for 
the  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
children  enrolled  in  such  schools,  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  such  requirement  and  shall 
r-rrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
children  through  arrangements  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  title. 
Such  waivers  shall  be  subject  to  consulta- 
tion, withholding,  notice,  and  judicial  review 
requirements  in  accordance  with  section 
557(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  ol  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
pending  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  section  503  of  the  pending 
amendment  violates  section  402(a)  and 
303(a)(1)  and  (2). 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
in  that  section  503(b)(1)  violates  sec- 
tions 303(a)(4)  and  401(c)(2)  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  303(a) 
of  the  Budget  Control  Act  states  that 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion or  amendment  thereto  which  pro- 
vides: First,  new  budget  authority  for 
a  fiscal  year;  or  second,  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  revenues  to  become  effec- 
tive during  a  fiscal  year 

Mr.  Chairman.  503(a)  of  the  pending 
amendment  creates  new  budget  au- 
thority in  that  it  states  that  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  to  which  State  educa- 
;,iona!  agencies  are  entitled  under  this 
t5Me  and  payments  for  administration 
i:nder  section  504. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  section 
503(b)(1)  and  later  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  the  amendment  providing 
for  $500  per  pupil  entitlement  imder 
this  bill  for  this  new  impact  act  pro- 
gram to  be  funded  jointly  from  503(a), 
which  is  the  direct  budget  authority, 
and  503(b)(1)  which  authorizes  trans- 
fers from  other  existing  budget  au- 
thority, violates  401(c)(2)  in  that  it 
creates  new  entitlement  authority. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the 
pending  amendment  violates  these 
provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  and  is 
subject  to  this  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  heard. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order,  he  argues  that  this 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  be- 
cause it  would  create  a  new  entitle- 
ment and  because  it  would  be  contrary 
to  and  excessive  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  latter.  I  should 
simply  point  out  that  this  does  not 
create  any  entitlement  which  would  be 
triggered  absent  an  appropriation. 
There  would  have  to  be  an  appropria- 
tion in  order  for  these  moneys  to  be 
made  available  to  the  school  districts 
which  the  amendment  would  make  eli- 
gible for  said  moneys. 

503(a).  Subsection  b,  provides  that  to 
the  extent  the  Congress  should  fail  to 
appropriate  adequate  funds,  there 
would  be  a  rateable  reduction  to  each 
of  the  States  otherwise  made  eligible. 
In  other  words,  by  its  own  provisions 
it  contains  a  means  of  restraining  the 
entitlement  that  otherwise  would  be 
created  within  the  amounts  that  are 
appropriated  by  Congress. 

Nothing  thus  far  has  been  appropri- 
ated. This  is  simply  an  authorizing 
proposal.  It  is  no  more  violative  of  the 
provisions  cited  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  than  are  other 
provisions  already  adopted  in  this  leg- 
islation in  title  IV  in  that  they  also 
create,  just  as  this  new  title  would 
create,  an  additional  eligibility  for 
Federal  assistance. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  it  is  the  responsibility, 
under  the  Constitution,  of  every 
school  district  to  provide  educational 
opportunity  for  all  of  the  children  re- 
siding within  that  district,  whether  le- 
gally or  not,  then  quite  clearly,  it  falls 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  be  able,  if  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  so  determines,  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts upon  whom  this  burden  has 
been  imposed  by  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man  from   Kentucky   (Mr.   Perkins) 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur  in  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane. It  is  not  an  entitlement.  This 
amendment  creates  no  entitlements. 
The  program  is  purely  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations.  All  grants  are 
subject  to  reduction  if  appropriations 
are  not  sufficient. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  is  non- 
germane  about  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  submit,  respectfully,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky neither  of  them  addressed  the 
issue  of  violation  of  section  303(a)  of 
the  Budget  Control  Act  which  prohib- 
its the  consideration  of  bills  or  amend- 
ments creating  new  budget  authority 
until  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  such  year  has  been 
agreed  to.  pursuant  to  section  301. 

And  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment create  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

I  might  also  state  in  support  of  my 
point  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  may  well  also— depending 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian—violate section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Control  Act.  which  prohib- 
its the  consideration  of  bills  or  resolu- 
tions creating  new  budget  authority 
unless  they  are  reported  before  May 
15. 

Now,  I  submit  that  this  bill  was  not 
reported  before  May  15. 

There  is  a  waiver  for  the  bill,  but 
there  is  no  waiver  in  the  rule  for 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Now  it  could  be  argued.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  because  the  rule  does  not 
prohibit  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment,  but  only  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, that  therefore  this  does  not 
apply. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  then, 
in  further  consideration  of  the  bill,  be 
considering  a  bill  which  at  that  time 
after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  contain  new  budget  authority 
that  had  not  been  reported  in  the  bill 
before  May  15.  So  that  is  one  addition- 
al reason  for  the  stistaining  of  my 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly  I  would  like  to  be  heard.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  my  distinct  impression, 
and  I  believe  would  be  confirmed  by  a 
reading  of  the  act.  that  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  does  not  apply  to 
amendments,  but  only  to  bills. 

Second,  that  a  waiver  of  that  section 
has  been  obtained  with  respect  to  this 
bill. 
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Third,  that  the  language  proposed  in 
this  amendment  provides  nothing  by 
way  of  educational  spending  authori- 
zation beyond  that  which  already  has 
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been  done  in  the  bill  itself  and  that  in- 
asmuch as  this  bill  is  permitted  to 
come  before  the  House  and  is  being 
considered  by  the  House  under  a 
waiver  of  section  402(a).  and  since  sec- 
tion 402(a)  has  no  application  whatso- 
ever, by  its  own  terms,  to  an  amend- 
ment per  se,  then  the  amendment  is 
germane  and  the  amendment  would  be 
in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

On  the  first  question  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment,  an  amend- 
ment is  not  covered  by  the  May  15  re- 
porting deadline  in  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  and,  therefore,  that 
point  of  order  is  not  sustained. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  budget 
authority,  the  Chair  would  rule  that 
the  amendment  contemplates  that 
budget  authority  would  rest  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  is  an  authoriza- 
tion proposal  that  is  being  put  forth 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  third  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  on  the  question  of  an  en- 
titlement, the  Chair  will  read  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  definition  of 
•entitlement."  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  that  act,  and  I  quote: 

...  to  make  payments  (including  loans 
and  grants),  the  budget  authority  for  which 
is  not  provided  for  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  any  person  or  government  if. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  containing 
such  authority,  the  United  States  is  obligat- 
ed to  make  such  payments.  .  .  . 

Now,  the  Chair  would  point  out  that 
in  section  503(b)(1)  of  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  lan- 
guage pertaining  to  ratable  reduction 
is  being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  which  negates  the  entitle- 
ment features  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  alludes  to  by  giving  dis- 
cretion to  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee and,  therefore,  the  Chair  would 
rule  that  indeed  it  does  not  constitute 
an  advance  entitlement  that  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to.  The  point  of  order 
is  overruled. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  speak  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  acknowl- 
edge my  debt  and  gratitude  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza)  who  assisted  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  amendment  and  who  has 
been  working  on  this  project  for  a  very 
long  while. 

This  corrects  an  inequity  that  was 
inadvertently  placed  upon  many 
school  districts  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  effect  that  the 
Constitution  requires  that  a  school 
district  must  provide  education  for  all 
children  residing  within  that  district 
whether  or  not  they  be  there  legally 
or  illegally. 


I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  I  think,  surely,  it  is  far 
better  that  these  young  people  shall 
be  in  school  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage than  that  they  should  be  out 
upon  the  streets  furtively  seeking  to 
avoid  detection. 

But  as  all  of  us  know,  there  has  been 
a  great  influx  of  immigrants  into  this 
country,  some  legal  and  a  great  many 
illegal.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
undocumented  workers  there  are  in 
the  country.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  any  accurate  count  of  them. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  during  this 
recent  recess  period  and  previously  of 
attending  some  schools,  some  elemen- 
tary schools  and  some  middle  schools, 
which  are  undertaking  the  herculean 
task  of  trying  to  teach  young  people  of 
disparate  racial  and  linguistic  back- 
grounds the  English  language  and 
trying  to  give  them  a  mastery  or  our 
language  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time  possible  in  order  that  they  then 
would  be  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
subject  matter  and  stay  abreast  of 
their  fellow  students  in  their  regular 
classes. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
dedication  and  the  capacity  of  some  of 
the  teachers  who  have  given  their 
time  and  their  energies  to  trying  to 
bring  out  of  these  young  minds  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  English  language 
and  an  ability  to  function  as  residents 
of  this  land  of  ours. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  ability 
of  little  Vietnamese  children,  as  well 
as  little  Hispanic  children,  and  one 
little  Chinese  boy,  who  have  been  so 
proficient  in  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage that  now  they  are  assisting 
their  other  little  colleagues  to  learn. 

But  it  costs  a  very  great  deal  of 
money  to  provide  this  specialized 
training  because  it  cannot  be  done  in 
large  classes.  One  must  take  these 
children  in  small  groups  and  try  to 
bring  them  along  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  a  capacity  to  assimi- 
late a  working  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Without  that,  they  are 
going  to  be  mental  cripples  on  our  so- 
ciety and  they  are  going  to  be  crippled 
in  their  capacity  to  be  functioning  citi- 
zens and  human  beings. 

So  it  is  truly  a  humane  thing  that  is 
being  done.  But  the  tragedy  is  that  it 
costs  a  very  great  deal  of  money  to 
provide  this  kind  of  education.  And 
the  tragedy  is  further  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the 
greatest  numbers  of  these  children  fall 
within  those  neighborhoods  and. 
therefore,  in  those  school  districts 
which,  unfortunately,  have  the  lowest 
tax  base  and,  therefore,  are  the  least 
affluent  to  provide  on  their  own  and 
without  the  benefit  of  some  Federal 
a.s.sistance  this  kind  of  specialized 
training. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  Mr.  Wright.  Last  year, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  local 
school  districts  must  educate  children 
of  aliens.  Regardless  of  how  one  feels 
about  this  decision,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  left  the  States,  the  local 
school  districts,  and  the  local  taxpayer 
with  a  heavy  financial  burden  to  bear. 
As  a  result  of  the  recession  and  of 
limits  on  spending  abilities.  States  and 
local  goverrunents  are  already  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  without 
having  the  additional  financial  bur- 
dens of  this  decision  placed  solely  on 
their  shoulders. 

The  cost  of  educating  alien  children 
is  estimated  at  $2,500  per  child.  In  my 
own  State  of  Colorado,  where  it  is  esti- 
mated that  roughly  5,000  alien'chil- 
dren  are  attending  public  schools,  this 
education  is  costing  the  State  approxi- 
mately $12  million. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear 
responsibility  to  help  in  providing 
these  children  with  an  education.  This 
amendment  will  do  that  as  well  as  re- 
lieve part  of  the  financial  burden 
these  States  and  local  communities 
and  taxpayers  are  facing.  The  amend- 
ment would  provide  $500  to  local 
school  districts  each  year  for  each 
alien  child  enrolled— only  one-fifth  of 
the  financial  burden  these  schools 
must  bear.  This  is  a  fair  and  effective 
solution,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza),  the  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  yielding  and  for 
taking  the  lead  in  this  very  important 
national  issue,  which  is  the  education 
of  our  children.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  majority  leader  has  very  suc- 
cinctly proposed  a  solution  or  a  part 
solution  to  a  very  intricate  and  trou- 
blesome problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Eventually,  the 
intricacies  of  the  educational  problem 
come  down  to  one  point:  financing. 

I  only  take  it  to  my  area  of  Texas, 
that  possibly  we  could  take  care  of  the 
children  that  have  impacted  on  our 
schools,  but  with  one  exception,  that 
no  funds  are  allocated  by  the  State  of 
Texas  for  buildings.  All  of  the  build- 
ings have  to  be  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. And  these  districts  that  have 
been  impacted  are  many  of  the  poor- 
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est  of  the  poor,  and  this  is  one  way  to 
assist  them.  In  order  parts  of  the 
country,  the  assistance  may  be  of  a 
different  nature;  but  in  my  area,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  facility  within  the 
constitutional  framework  and  the  im- 
position has  come  from  the  Federal 
Government,  from  our  Supreme 
Court,  and  therefore  this  will  be  of 
tremendous  assistance. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  also  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  has  been  very  co- 
operative throughout  the  process. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  promised  that  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  (Mrs.  Boxer),  and  then,  of 
course,  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  legislative  history,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Referring  to  the  part  of  the  amend- 
ment headed  'Uses  of  Funds,"  section 
507,  do  I  understand  that  the  term 
"overhead  costs  "  in  that  part  would 
include  necessary  costs  for  the  local 
education  agency  in  counting  the  chil- 
dren covered  under  this  program  and 
in  monitoring  the  activities  required 
imder  the  bill  and  administering  the 
program? 

D  1700 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California  is  entirely  correct 
in  her  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "overhead  costs. "  Clearly 
it  would  include  costs  incurred  by  local 
school  systems  in  making  child  counts 
and  in  monitoring  the  activities  under 
the  bill  and  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  the  gentle- 
woman has  expressed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  surely  will  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  Chairman,  I  asked  the  majority 
leader  to  yield  just  to  make  the  point 
that  during  my  argument  against  title 
rV  in  the  manner  in  which  we  did  it 
was  the  fact  that,  for  instance,  we 
were  reauthorizing  an  impact  aid  pro- 
gram that  is  many,  many  years  behind 
its  time  and  has  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  real  areas  that  are  impacted 
at  the  present  time. 

If  we  would  take  that  bill  and  cor- 
rect it.  as  some  of  the  legislation  that 
we  have  passed  would  do,  then  the 
problem  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  would  also  be  handled  in  the 


manner  in  which  we  gave  it  a  lot  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  makes  a  point  in 
that  regard,  but  I  think  this  is  a  sepa- 
rate matter  that  has  come  along  with 
such  force  and  rapidity  in  the  last  few 
years  that  it  has  virtually  inundated 
some  school  systems  in  States  like 
New  York,  California,  Florida,  Texas, 
Illinois.  Michigan,  and  other  States. 

It  is  a  widespread  problem,  but  it 
tends  to  be  isolated  in  certain  school 
districts  and  is  a  very  specialized  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  And  this  is  what 
we  tried  to  do  with  the  impact  pro- 
gram which  we  got  passed  in  the 
House.  Unfortunately,  it  had  never 
gone  the  entire  route.  That  is  my  ar- 
gument against  reauthorizing  in  title 
IV  without  giving  consideration  to  the 
real  areas  that  are  impacted,  such  as 
Texas,  California,  Miami,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  question,  as  the 
gentleman  rightly  said,  has  come  to  a 
head  because  of  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion about  the  issue  of  the  impact  of 
children  of  illegal  aliens.  Those  who 
would  benefit  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Act,  the  targeted 
assistance  provisions  in  the  Refugee 
Authorization  Act  which  is  pending, 
demonstrate  that  in  a  broader  context 
this  has  been  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugees  and  International 
Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  House. 

As  I  look  at  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  do 
have  some  questions  over  its  scope  be- 
cause if  I  understood  him.  the  reason 
he  brought  this  up  was  because  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  dealing  with 
the  children  of  illegal  aliens. 

Section  502.  under  definitions,  says 
the  term  "immigrant  children"  means 
children  "who  are  not  bom  in  a 
State."  So  I  take  it  that  the  status  of 
the  child  is  totally  irrelevant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fish  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  defin- 
ing the  covered  class  as  children  "who 
were  not  born  in  a  State."  we  then  can 
be  including,  along  with  illegal  aliens, 
the  children  of 'permanent  residents, 
refugees,  and  indeed  U.S.  citizens  who 
were  bom  abroad  of  American  par- 
ents. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  the  bill 
defines  immigrant  children  as  those 
children  born  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories,  if  they  have 
not  completed  3  years  of  schooling  in 
the  United  States. 

I  think  it  was  necessary  to  have  as 
broad  a  definition  as  possible.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  New  York,  in 
order  to  accommodate  all  cases.  There 
are  cases  involving  legal  as  well  as  ille- 
gal immigrants  to  the  United  States 
which  are  equally  deserving  if  you 
look  at  the  child  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  child's  needs,  and  I  think  that 
is  what  we  seek  to  do  here,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  impels  us  to  do, 
in  fact,  in  that  it  rests  upon  the  most 
fundamental  constitutional  guarantees 
of  equal  rights. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  yes,  I  think 
that  is  true.  I  think  we  have  to  be  just 
as  broad  in  our  application  as  we  possi- 
bly can. 

Mr.  FISH.  If  the  majority  leader 
would  yield  further,  then,  I  just  want 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  under- 
stand that  the  children  of  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  have  been  educat- 
ed as  long  as  we  have  had  public  edu- 
cation. If  the  rationale  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
deals  with  the  children  of  illegal 
aliens,  that  is  not  what  this  amend- 
ment addresses.  It  addresses  some- 
thing far,  far  broader  than  the  ration- 
ale, the  basis  on  which  it  is  brought 
up. 

I  have  no  idea,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  else  in  this  Chamber  can  en- 
lighten me.  as  to  how  many  children 
this  would  cover,  but  we  know  for 
every  1  million  it  would  cost  a  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  first  to 
respond  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Texas  was  that 
it  made  no  difference  and,  in  fact,  was 
irrelevant  whether  the  children  were 
children  of  illegal  aliens,  legal  aliens, 
or  any  other  children.  In  fact,  all  chil- 
dren were  entitled  to  the  same  right  to 
an  education. 

So  the  premise  on  which  I  think  the 
gentleman  was  questioning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  not  valid  because  it 
was  not  that  only  illegal  aliens'  chil- 
dren were  entitled,  but  all  children 
were  to  be  treated  in  exactly  the  ssune 
fashion. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment, let  me  please  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  on  the  amend- 
ment. For  these  reasons,  which  tran- 
scend, in  fact,  merely  the  language  of 
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the  amendment  itself,  and  let  me  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  economic  issue. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will  be 
called  upon  over  the  years  to  continue 
funding  not  only  education  but  all 
processes  in  the  social  service  area.  Do 
not  think  of  the  short-term  costs  to 
the  United  States  of  educating  these 
children:  think  of  the  long-term  cost 
if.  in  fact,  we  do  not  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  children.  We  are  consign- 
ing these  young  people  into  a  life  that 
will  ultimately  lead  them  to  the  kind 
of  situation  where  we  will  have  to 
fund  greater  dollars  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,  fund  greater  dollars  in 
our  crime  system  in  general,  and  all 
those  other  social  welfare  agencies 
which  will  be  impacted  when  they  who 
are  disadvantaged  and  remain  disad- 
vantaged do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  at  this  very  early  level. 

More  appropriately,  when  we  have 
this  kind  of  situation  with  children, 
what  we  are  doing  is  denying  what  we 
in  the  United  States  were  founded 
upon,  what  our  belief  has  been  since 
the  very  first  day  that  this  country 
was  founded,  in  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  that  the  opportunity  to 
be  there,  in  fact,  as  an  equal  is  ex- 
tended. It  is  not  merely  lip  service  that 
we  ought  to  pay  to  the  Constitution  of 
this  country:  it  is.  in  fact,  the  practical 
effect  of  what  the  Constitution  says. 

We  in  Florida  have  many  of  the 
problems  that  are  inherent  in  the  so- 
lutions that  are  being  sought  by  the 
majority  leader  through  this  aunend- 
ment.  We  would  urge  the  adoption  be- 
cause—remember also,  and  my  final 
point,  whether  we  fund  the  money 
from  the  Federal  Government,  which 
I  think  is  the  appropriate  way,  or 
whether  we  allow  the  States  to  do  it 
because  the  courts  are  going  to  man- 
date it.  someone  eventually,  the  tax- 
payer, is  going  to  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Wright  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Lf  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, whether  we  fund  the  money  here 
or  have  to  fund  it  locally,  eventually  it 
will  have  to  be  paid. 

The  question  is:  Shall  the  local  com- 
munities continue  to  be  asked  to  pay 
for  a  problem  that  is  national  in  scope 
as  opposed  to  something  that  the  com- 
munity itself  created?  I  believe  that 
your  answer,  if  you  understand  the 
scope  of  this  problem,  is  that  it  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  because 
it  is  a  national  solution  that  needs  to 
be  given,  and  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  commend  him  for  bringing  it  to 
the  floor. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw). 
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Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  fine  amend- 
ment, addressing  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  difficult  problem  both  for 
Texas  and  Florida  and  for  many  other 
States,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
enumerated  in  his  opening  comments. 

In  Florida  we  have  no  control,  nor 
does  any  State,  over  who  crosses  our 
borders.  This  is  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. Over  the  years  we  have  seen  our 
immigration  law  erode  to  a  great 
degree.  We  have  found  that  this  body 
has  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  dealing 
with  this  issue  because  of  the  many  in- 
terests and  the  many  people  who  are 
involved  and  who  are  also  affected  by 
what  this  body  migtit  do  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

Nonetheless.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  was  quite 
correct  when  he  said  we  are  talking 
about  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
money.  However,  we  are  not  talking 
about  money  that  is  not  going  to  be 
spent;  we  are  talking  about  money 
that  is  going  to  be  spent  by  State  and 
local  governments  if  this  body  does 
not  address  the  problem. 

This  is  a  Federal  responsibility.  It  is 
a  problem  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  Federal  action.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  Federal  in  nature,  and  it  is 
the  Federal  responsibility,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution,  to. determine  the 
immigration  policy  of  this  country. 
And  lately,  the  Texas  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken  out  on  this  particular 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act,  and  act  correctly,  by 
making  this  authorization  and  follow- 
ing it  up  by  the  proper  appropriation 
in  order  to  fulfill  this  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  ainend- 
ment.  This  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming.  We  have  discussed  this  prob- 
lem in  this  Congress  for  many,  many 
years. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has  raised  this 
issue  many  times.  It  is  a  question  of 
fairness.  We  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
children  because  they  certainly  should 


be  educated,  and  we  also  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  fairness  in  this  is  that  the  local 
school  district  that  is  impacted  by  a 
problem  that  is  not  of  its  own  making 
should  not  be  the  sole  one  to  have  to 
bear  the  burden.  That  is  the  fairness 
in  this  thing.  It  is  a  national  issue,  and 
it  ought  to  be  addressed  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  seeks  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  leader  for 
yielding. 

I  would  just  simply  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  he  has  made  a 
very  persuasive  case,  and  he  obviously 
has  strong  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. But  to  me  it  seems  like  this  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  be- 
cause with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment we  do  attend  to  a  problem  but 
we  do  not  solve  the  underlying  cause 
of  that  problem. 

The  underlying  cause  is  that  we  do 
not  have  a  national  immigration 
policy.  The  underlying  cause  is  that 
we  have  a  border  which  is  honored 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance. It  is  porous,  it  is  open  to  passage 
back  and  forth,  and  I  think  until  this 
Nation  and  this  Congress  are  willing 
to  take  up  the  nettlesome  topic  of  im- 
migration reform  which  has  been 
pending  for  the  last  3  years  we  are 
going  to  have  more  and  more  opportu- 
nities for  the  gentleman  to  offer 
amendments  to  other  bills,  trying  to 
solve  problems  which  affect  his  State 
and  other  States  in  the  South  and  the 
Southwest. 

It  seems  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  a  much  more  orderly  proc- 
ess would  be  to  take  up  the  immigra- 
tion reform  bill  which  offers  some 
hope  and  some  opportunity  to  curtail 
the  illegal  flow  into  the  States  like  the 
gentleman's  State.  That  to  me  would 
be  the  orderly  process. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  have 
any  illusions  about  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  its  popularity,  but  it 
does  strike  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  at  some  point  this  Con- 
gress, whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  and 
whether  it  seeks  to  avoid  controversy 
or  not,  will  have  to  take  up  the  bill 
which  is  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee  in  order  to  give  some  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  illegal  entry  into  this  Nation 
which  has  become  an  absolute  flood. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  a  leader  of  the  Congress  and  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  whether 
this  Congress  takes  up  that  legislation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  a  moment 
ago  I  heard  a  number  of  calls  for  a 
vote  here,  and  I  am  afraid  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  gentleman's  talk 
there  is  going  to  be  rather  quick  action 
here.  There  are  a  number  of  us  who 
have  a  slightly  different  point  of  view 
on  this  subject. 

I  would  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
Members  would  indulge  us  to  allow 
the  gentleman's  time  to  be  terminated 
at  some  reasonable  time.  If  they  want 
to  speak  for  5  minutes,  they  can  take 
time  on  their  own. 

I  do  not  object  at  this  time,  but  I 
think  that  common  courtesy  would 
allow  some  of  the  rest  of  us  to  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
respond  very  briefly  to  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
MAZZOLI),  and  then  I  surely  will  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  this 
bill  does  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  problem, 
which  is  the  fact  that  we  lack  an  ade- 
quate immigration  policy.  I  further 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  Con- 
gress should  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  by  taking  action  on  an  immi- 
gration reform  bill.  To  that  end,  I 
have  expressed  to  the  gentleman  pri- 
vately, and  will  now  express  to  him 
publicly,  my  desire  to  see  that  legisla- 
tion considered  on  this  floor. 

But  I  would  say  that  to  cause  the 
children  to  wait  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity or  to  cause  the  school  districts 
impacted  by  these  children  who  suffer 
the  extra  burden  which  they  must 
assume  and  cannot  in  many  cases  fi- 
nancially afford  until  we  have  made 
an  entirely  new  immigration  policy  for 
the  Nation  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  the  children  and  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts. This  proposal,  while  it  does  not 
solve  the  root  cause  of  the  problem,  at 
least  addresses  itself  to  the  problem 
from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  just  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 


promised  that  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  briefly,  first  let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish) 
knows  that  this  has  not  been  brought 
up  just  because  there  was  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  been  working  on  this  prob- 
lem long  before  that.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  has  compounded  the 
issue. 

Second,  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzoli)  that  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  pending  legislation  and 
the  immigration  practices  which  al- 
lowed for  more  people  with  youngsters 
to  come  in.  and  that  is  true  whether 
we  have  a  new  bill  or  do  not  have  a 
new  bill. 

Let  me  say  also  that  my  staff  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  attempted 
to  address  this  issue  within  the  immi- 
gration legislation,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived no  cooperation.  We  finally  gave 
up. 

We  do  not  know  if  that  bill  would 
pass.  Let  me  say  also  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  thinks  that 
these  new  immigration  amendments 
are  going  to  stem  the  flow,  he  is  living 
in  wonderland. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  only 
issue  addressed  in  the  so-called  immi- 
gration reform  is  in  this  amnesty,  and, 
yes,  there  is  provision  for  children  if 
there  is  amnesty  granted.  Otherwise 
the  problem  was  that  more  children, 
because  of  State  law  or  because  of 
Federal  law,  were  being  taken  into 
local  school  districts  with  no  addition- 
al funds  being  provided  for  the  excep- 
tional needs  of  these  children. 

Regardless  of  the  immigration  law, 
regardless  of  anything  else,  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  the  rules  of  modem  so- 
ciety say  that  we  have  to  educate  the 
child.  We  say,  yes,  we  are  willing  to  do 
that,  but  where  is  the  money  going  to 
come  from? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California.  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California,  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  K.azen).  I 
would  then  like  to  relinquish  the  floor 
because  I  know  there  are  others  who 
want  to  speak. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  make  just  one  point  on  that. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
School  Board.  We  have  many,  many 
thousands  of  children  in  that  school 
system  who  are  in  the  system  after 
having  come  here  illegally. 

There  are  a  whole  host  of  special 
funds  which  benefit  those  students, 
and  I  want  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  that.  We  receive  bilin- 
gual  funds   which   assist  those   who 


need  language  assistance.  We  also  re- 
ceive the  title  I  funds  which  help  to 
provide  some  assistance  to  those  who 
are  disadvantaged  from  an  economic 
standpoint. 

So  I  want  to  remind  the  House  that 
there  are  additional  resources  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  providing 
to  students  who  are  disadvantaged  and 
also  to  those  students  who  have  some 
special  language  needs.  I  want  the 
Members  to  consider  that  as  they 
listen  to  the  debate. 

We  are  not  without  resources.  We 
have  some  resources.  The  question  in 
my  mind  is  whether  or  not  there  are 
enough  resources  in  this  country  to 
provide  an  additional  $500  for  children 
of  illegal  aliens  when  we  may  not  be 
able  to  provide  those  kinds  of  addi- 
tional resources  for  the  children  of  the 
average  taxpaying  citizen. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  for  having  introduced 
this  amendment  along  with  my  other 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza). 

This  problem  has  been  worked  on 
for  years.  It  has  been  worked  on  for 
years  in  this  Congress.  I  come  from 
one  of  those  districts  that  this  amend- 
ment would  help  tremendously. 

I  may  agree  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Ms.  Fiedler),  but  I 
know  of  no  program  that  will  give  us 
brick-and-mortar  money,  and  this  is 
what  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kazen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

D  1720 

Mr.  KAZEN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  know  of  no  program 
that  will  give  my  school  districts  that 
were  forced  to  take  and  educate  these 
children  that  we  speak  of,  either  legal 
or  illegal  aliens,  and  my  taxpayers  lo- 
cally, and  remember,  I  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  a  national  program 
and  a  problem,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  stated  a  while  ago.  But  I  am 
very,  very  sensitive  to  this  amendment 
because  I  represent  the  metropolitan 
area  with  the  highest  unemployment 
in  this  country.  I  have  no  tax  base.  We 
have  done  everything  we  can  locally 
by  bond  issues  to  build  new  schools  to 
house  these  children  that  through  no 
fault  of  ours,  in  our  localities,  were 
placed  in  our  schools. 
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So.  therefore,  since  this  is  a  Federal 
problem,  certainly  we  should  have  a 
Federal  solution. 

As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  concerned  on  his  bill,  it  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  what  we 
are  talking  about  at  this  particular 
stage.  The  problem  is  with  us.  The 
school  year  has  just  begun. 

My  schools  are  under  tremendous 
pressure.  We  do  not  know  where  in 
the  world  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money  and  certainly  the  quicker  we 
get  this  amendment  adopted  the 
quicker  we  get  aid  to  those  schools  and 
the  better  off  those  children  are  going 
to  be. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  this 
amendment  and  rise  to  very  strongly 
support  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  want  to  commend  him 
for  offering  this  very  important 
amendment.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  amendment. 

M^-.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
very  fine  words  about  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  these  children.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anybody  who  can 
dispute  that  or  disagree. 

I  also  think  there  is  another  princi- 
ple involved  that  we  have  adhered  to 
in  the  past  and  that  is  that  these  types 
of  issues  should  be  dealt  with  in  com- 
prehensive legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  spoke  a  few  minutes 
ago.  and  we  have  before  us  pending  in 
this  Congress,  pending  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  only  legislation  that  will 
.reach  the  roots  of  the  problem  that 
this  amendment  is  attempting  to  deal 
with  and  that  is  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
Until  that  is  adopted  you  are  never 
going  to  arrest  the  surreptitious  entry 
into  the  United  States;  you  are  never 
going  to  discourage  it,  and  these  prob- 
lems will  be  with  us. 

I  say  this  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
recognize  that  that  is  the  basic  need 
that  we  face  here. 

I  think  there  are  a  few  things  that 
even  though  this  amendment  obvious- 
ly is  very  popular  should  be  on  the 
record  and  known  by  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  before  we  vote.  In 
the  first  place,  the  situation  that  arose 
in  Texas  is  unique  in  that  there  the 
legislation  was  attempting  to  distin- 
guish between  the  children  of  legal 
and  illegal  aliens  and  that  it  is  not  typ- 
ical in  other  States.  The  court  there 
very  properly  said  that  this  was  not  a 
proper  action. 

But  here  we  are  bunching  the  two 
together  as  if  we  had  never  educated 
the  children  of  immigrants.  There  is 
not  a  person  in  this  room  who  is  not 
the  descendent  of  a  child  of  an  immi- 


grant who  was  educated  at  public  ex- 
pense in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  deal  ^ith  a  very  narrow 
problem  we  are  making  a  very  funda- 
mental change.  I  suggest  that  the 
legal  immigrants  that  are  brought  in 
under  the  formula  in  the  definition  in 
this  bill,  are  not  here  as  a  result  of  a 
failure  of  national  policy.  It  is  entirely 
different  to  lump  lawfully  admitted 
permanent  residents,  refugees  that  are 
the  result  of  consultation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  and  those 
that  come  here  illegally  and  are  a 
burden,  we  all  understand  fully  well, 
on  the  local  taxpayers  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

I  suggest  that  the  appropriate  place 
for  this  legislation  to  be  considered  is 
in  the  context  of  our  immigration 
policy  and  not  on  this  bill  that  is 
before  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  Surely  1  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  my 
friend  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  clarify  ihe  issue  as  I 
stated  before,  that  thir  problem  had 
arisen  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States,  not  necessarily  in  Texas,  and  I 
had  introduced  legislation  to  this 
effect  before  the  court  decision  in 
Texas  and  eventually  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  with  relation  to  illegal 
aliens  and  the  impact  ;n  our  district 
was  before  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  I  introduced  legislation  and  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
had  hearings  on  my  legislation.  It  has 
been  documented  and  every  possibility 
has  been  explored. 

The  problem  has  been  that  there 
has  been  no  elementary,  secondary 
education  bill  within  that  timeframe. 

This  is  the  first  vehicle  that  we  have 
had  available  to  us  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation. 

But  it  is  not  like  we  just  came  up 
today  with  an  amendment  that  has 
not  been  studied  and  no  hearings  have 
been  had. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  and,  as 
my  friend  well  knows,  in  the  Refugee 
Act  reauthorization  we  were  well 
aware  of  the  impact  on  40  counties  in 
10  States  and  have  a  targeted  assist- 
ance provision. 

In  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill,  antici- 
pating the  vast  numbers  in  the  legal- 
ization process,  there  is  an  education 
assistance  provision  targeted  on  that. 

Now  we  have  another  group  and  the 
gentleman  is  as  concerned  as  I  am 
about  the  education  of  these  illegal 
aliens  or  we  would  not  be,  both  of  us, 
in  support  of  legalization.  We  want  to 
make  them  productive  people,  so  obvi- 
ously we  have  to  educate  them. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he 
will  support  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill, 
then  I  will  support  an  amendment  to 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  if  the  gentle- 
man sponsors  it  that  there  is  targeted 


to  the  very  group  we  are  talking 
about,  which  is  the  children  of  illegal 
aliens,  and  not  children  that  would  be 
as  broad  as  including  American  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  a  Member 
representing  an  area  that  probably, 
outside  of  those  communites  that  are 
directly  on  the  United  States-Mexican 
border  in  Texas,  is  affected  more  than 
any  other.  We  have  as  many  refugees 
in  my  district  as  any. 

My  hometown,  it  has  been  said,  has 
more  Cambodians  living  in  it  than  any 
place  outside  of  Phnom  Penh.  We 
have  Vietnamese.  We  have  all  types  of 
people  from  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  Hispanics  from 
south  of  the  border,  Mexico,  and  many 
other  areas. 

I  have  been  requested  by  people  in 
my  district  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  not  support  this  amend- 
ment, however,  because  this  is  another 
example  of  Congress'  ad  hoc  approach 
to  a  major  issue  that  is  before  this 
Congress.  And  it  is  consistently  before 
this  Congress. 

I  am  not  going  to  embarrass  any 
Members  who  have  spoken  in  support 
of  this  amendment  by  asking  whether 
they  will  support  a  comprehensive  im- 
migration bill.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
that. 

Nonetheless.  I  find  it  rather  ironic 
that  some  who  have  worked  rather 
diligently  in  the  past  so  that  we  would 
not  have  a  final  serious  consideration 
of  the  immigration  bill  in  a  previous 
Congress  come  forward  now  and  say 
this  is  a  Federal  responsibility.  These 
people  are  here  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  done  the  job.  We 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  this  question;  therefore,  the  tax- 
payer must  pay.  and  pay,  and  pay,  and 
pay. 

I  understand  why  we  have  not  dealt 
with  the  immigration  bill  here.  I  have 
been  beset  by  the  many  interests  in- 
volved in  it.  There  are  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community  who 
do  not  want  to  have  an  immigration 
bill  because  they  utilize  the  system  of 
a  sub  rosa  foreign  job  program  where 
they  use  illegal  aliens  to  their  econom- 
ic benefit. 

I  understand  why  some  labor  unions 
do  not  want  to  deal  with  this,  because 
they  think  that  this  will  interfere  with 
their  ability  to  unionize  workers.  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  be  the  case  but 
they  feel  that  to  be  the  case. 

I  understand  how  other  Members  do 
not  want  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  le- 
galization because  that  is  a  controver- 
sial issue  and  you  cannot  really  get  a 
political  benefit,  no  matter  what  you 
do,  on  it. 

And  so  what  do  we  do?  We  do  abso- 
lutely nothing  on  the  comprehensive 


approach,  and  time  and  time  again 
people  come  up  with  little  pieces  of 
the  problem  and  say  the  solution  is 
money,  money,  money,  money,  money. 
We  have  an  impact  aid  program.  It  is 
dealt  with  in  this  bill  in  title  IV.  We 
tried  to  deal  with  that  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  on  this  floor  and  we  were 
denied  by  a  vote  of  the  majority. 
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It  was  a  vote  taken  here.  That  is  the 
will  of  the  majority  not  to  delve  into 
that  question. 

We  are  not  even  going  to  question 
whether  the  impact  aid  program  now 
on  the  books  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  new  realities,  including  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  large  number  of 
undocumented  aliens  in  this  country 
and  many  of  them  children  going  to 
our  .schools.  We  are  not  going  to  deal 
with  that.  We  are  going  to  raise  money 
on  the  impact  aid  program  but  we  are 
not  going  to  deal  with  it  and  we  will 
deal  it  over  here. 

We  have  a  regfugee  assistance  pro- 
gram that  deals  with  the  assistance. 
Under  the  terms  of  this,  this  would  be 
a  double  bonus  to  my  area,  because 
they  would  get  the  refugee  assistance, 
and,  under  the  gentleman's  definition, 
the  refugees  as  long  as  they  have  not 
been  here  more  than  3  academic  years 
would  also  qualify  as  immigrant  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  after  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks. 

The  gentleman  had  about  a  half 
hour  to  talk  about  it. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  also  have  cer- 
tain defense  programs  here  where  you 
impact  it.  Now,  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  you  are  an  immigrant  child  if  you 
happen  to  be  born  outside  the  States 
of  the  Union.  Let  us  say  you  were  with 
your  parents,  your  parents  happened 
to  be  servicemen  or  women  overseas, 
you  come  back  on  assignment  and  you 
would  qualify  under  this  bill. 

We  have  permanent  resident  aliens 
who  come  into  this  country  under  the 
regular  procedure  to  begin  on  their 
way  to  citizenship  who  presumably 
have  a  dedication  to  this  country  and 
are  on  the  regular  road  to  citizenship 
and  participation  in  taxation  in  this 
country;  as  long  as  they  have  been 
here  less  than  3  years,  they  would 
qualify. 

The  point  is  we  are  attacking  it  from 
many  different  discordant  ways.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  the  issue  as  a 
whole.  The  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  deals 
with  it. 

I  am  not  saying  just  because  many 
of  us  worked  for  5  years  on  it.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  have  looked  at  it  and  we 
have  recognized  you  are  not  going  to 
deal  with  the  issue  unless  you  deal 
with  It  in  a  compreherisive  fashion. 


If  we  bite  off  a  piece  here,  there  is 
all  the  less  reason  for  other  Members 
to  compromise  in  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  bill.  All  we  do  is  allow 
the  continuation  of  the  flood  across 
the  border,  and  I  tell  my  colleagues  in 
March  of  this  year,  in  just  the  San 
Diego  section,  the  Chula  Vista  sector, 
somewhere  between  50-  and  70-mile 
section  of  that  1,960-mile  border,  we 
had  50,000  apprehensions  in  1  month. 
People  on  the  border  will  tell  you  that 
for  every  apprehension,  between  two 
and  four  successful  entries  are  made. 

So,  just  in  the  San  Diego  area,  we 
had  between  100,000  and  200.000  suc- 
cessful entries.  We  will  have  over  1 
million  people  v^ho  will  be  apprehend- 
ed by  our  Government  this  year  for 
being  here  illegally.  That  means  be- 
tween 2  and  4  million  successful  en- 
tries are  made. 

What  do  we  do  with  it?  We  pass  out 
a  bill  out  of  our  committee  on  May  27, 
we  then  send  it  to  four  other  commit- 
tees; we  still  do  not  have  a  commit- 
ment that  bill  is  going  to  be  on  the 
floor,  we  do  not  have  a  commitment 
we  are  going  to  be  given  time  to  deal 
with  this  issue.  What  do  we  do  in  the 
meantime?  Bleed  the  taxpayer  a  little 
more;  the  taxpayer,  allow  him  or  her 
to  believe  that  as  long  as  we  spend 
money  here  or  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  What  are  we  going 
to  do?  We  are  going  to  tell  the  taxpay- 
er, just  spend  $500  more  per  individual 
that  is  defined  in  this  category. 

Now.  we  have  heard  that  this  does 
not  just  deal  with  illegal  aliens  or  un- 
documented aliens.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  But  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 

bill? 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Governor  of  Texas  is  con- 
cerned in  letters  that  he  sent  to  Mem- 
bers is  to  take  care  of  the  problems 
that  are  created  by  giving  education  to 
those  who  are  here  as  undocumented 
aliens.  Now,  maybe  the  Governor  of 
Texas  is  wrong  in  that.  But  I  think  we 
know  that  is  the  general  purpose  of  it. 

I  assume  the  reason  the  bill  is  writ- 
ten this  way  is  because  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  construct  language 
that  would  be  limited  to  just  those 
who  are  here  illegally.  Why?  In  most 
cases,  it  is  against  the  law  to  ask  them 
whether  they  are  here  legally  or  ille- 
gally. Therefore,  we  cast  a  huge  net 
designed  to  bring  in  many,  many 
people  already  covered  by  other  spe- 
cial programs.  I  suppose,  as  I  say,  I 
should  be  happy.  You  are  trying  to 
foist  upon  me  and  my  constituents 
extra  Federal  moneys,  because  we  are 
going  to  get  assisted  by  the  refugee 
program;  on  top  of  that,  we  are  going 
to  be  assisted  by  this  program;  to  the 
extent  we  have  military  installations 


here,  we  are  going  to  be  assisted  by 
that  program,  and  I  have  some  mili- 
tary installations  in  my  area.  But  I 
have  discovered  that  the  Federal  tax- 
payer is  also  the  local  taxpayer  and 
the  State  taxpayer.  You  can  look  high 
and  low  for  that  special  species  of 
homo  sapiens  called  the  Federal  tax- 
payer, but  it  turns  out  to  be  the  same 
point.  At  some  point  in  time,  I  think 
they  are  going  to  ask  us,  "Why  are  you 
paying  four  or  five  times  for  certain 
individuals  when  we  are  having  trou- 
ble on  the  local  school  district  level  ap- 
plying it  just  to  those  individuals?" 
These  programs  are  set  up  so  that 
money  has  to  go  to  those  programs  to 
assist  those  people. 

Additionally,  as  one  gentleman  just 
reminded  me,  we  have  the  bilingual 
program  which  does  assist  those  who 
are  here  under  this  category  by  and 
large. 

And  my  question  is,  why  do  we  deal 
with  it  this  way?  Why  do  we  continue 
to  deny  the  American  people  a  vote  on 
an  extremely  important  issue,  that  of 
immigration  reform,  and  instead  deal 
with  it  this  way? 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
said  this  is  not  going  to  stem  the  flow. 
I  agree  with  him.  But  why  deal  with 
this  after  you  have  the  problem?  Let 
us  try  and  stem  the  flow  and  deal  with 
it  in  the  legislation  we  have. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  First,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  gentleman's  senti- 
ments and  with  his  feelings  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  help  us  in  supporting  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  like, 
though,  to  clarify  for  the  record  that, 
no,  the  bill  was  not  drafted  for  the  il- 
legal, in  relation  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  This  gentleman  from  Texas 
had  introduced  this  legislation  long 
before  that,  because  the  problem  ex- 
isted at  that  time. 

Second,  this  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  a  double  bounty. 

On  the  contrary,  it  provides  that  it 
shall  be  reduced,  if  the  school  district 
receives  from  the  refugee  program, 
parole  asylee,  or  other  immigrant 
status,  if  there  is  any  other  program 
already  providing,  then  this  would  not 

apply. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  To  the  extent  they 
would  receive  refugee  assistance  if 
they  wanted  to  get  more,  they  would 
qualify  for  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  They  would  not 
under  this— they  would  not  under  this. 

The  problem  is  that  the  educational 
problem  did  not  fit.  Every  time  we  had 
a  refugee  act  here.  I  got  up  and  spoke, 
I  said,  "You  are  helping  the  refugee, 
fine— I  will  go  along  with  that;  but  we 
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have  another  category  that  does  not 
fit  in."  And  again  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  that,  no,  it  is 
not  related  to  whether  our  immigra- 
tion system  is  working  or  not  working, 
the  illegals  are  coming  or  the  illegals 
are  not  coming. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  flow  of 
legitimate,  legal  immigrants  has  been 
such  in  the  postwar  years  that  it  has 
added  to  the  burden  of  the  local 
school  districts.  Many  of  them 
cannot— under  the  State  on  local  fi- 
nancing, are  unable  to  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  on  that?  The  gentle- 
man says  they  will  not  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  if  they  receive  it  in  an- 
other way.  If  the  bilingual  program,  as 
I  understand,  is  to  assist  those  stu- 
dents who  have  difficulty  with  the 
major  language  in  this  country,  Eng- 
lish, if  that  is  being  directed  at  those 
who  have  that  difficulty,  does  not  that 
make  more  sense  then  to  have  one 
merely  at  those  who  qualify  by  virtue 
of  where  they  were  born,  whether  or 
not  they  have  no  difficulty  with  Eng- 
lish: whether  or  not  their  parents 
being  here  are  taxpaying  members  of 
tti£it  society? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Luncren)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  is  what  is  so 
complicated  about  this  particular 
issue,  you  see. 

The  problem  of  nonproficiency  in 
the  English  language  applies  in  my 
area  to  citizens.  So  the  bilingual  prob- 
lem is  unrelated  to  noncitizens,  to 
legals  or  illegals. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  is  a  separate 
problem. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man also  acknowledge,  however,  that 
those  who  are  here  illegally  by  and 
large  have  difficulty  with  the  lan- 
guage as  well? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes.  And  in  many 
Instances,  as  rare  it  may  be.  not  as 
much,  because  the  minute  they  cross 
that  border,  they  try  and  get  into  the 
norm. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  So  as  the  gentleman 
suggests  they  need  assistance  less  then 
the  American  citizens  here? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2JA.  No,  no.  I  am  not 
going  into  who  needs  more  or  less.  All 
I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  is  that- 
trying  to  correct  the  record— that  this 
legislation  provides  that  if  you  are  re- 
ceiving, because  of  the  immigration 
provision,  that  because  of  the  refugee 
parole  asylee,  or  other  immigrant 
status  of  the  individual  served  by  such 
funds  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 


made  available  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  any  other  Federal  law  for  ex- 
penditure within  the  State.  So,  it  is 
not  like  you  are  going  to  get  a  double. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man then  answer  another  question, 
that  is,  if  we  do  pass  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli  bill,  which  allows  for  legalization 
of  many  people  who  obviously  would 
qualify  under  this,  they  would  not  be 
considered  refugees,  parolees,  asylees, 
but  rather  would  be  considered— and 
not  regular  immigrants,  they  would  be 
under  an  entirely  new  category  which 
would  be  legalized  temporary  resident 
aliens,  then  permanent  resident 
aliens— do  they  qualify  under  this  or 
not? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  provision 
provides  "or  other"  immigrant  status 
under  the  Rodino  bill,  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli— whatever  we  are  calling  it  now— 
it  leaves  them  in  a  limbo.  It  does  not 
provide  for  permanent  and  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  amnesty.  It  leaves 
them  in  a  limbo. 

The  amendment  says  "or  other"  im- 
migrant status.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  apropos  for  a  discussion  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  immigration  bill  be- 
cause the  educational  aspects  that  we 
are  trying  to  address  are  unrelated  to 
whether  you  stem  the  flow  or  not  stem 
the  flow.  The  issue  is  here  now  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  to  just  ask  the  gentleman,  then 
the  gentleman  would  not  support  the 
amendment  that  is  now  in  the  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli  bill  authored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
that  would  give  100  percent  reimburse- 
ment to  the  locality  for  those  individ- 
uals involved  in  the  legalization  pro- 
gram, but  would  prefer  the  $500  allot- 
ment contained  in  this;  Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  It  is  two  different 
issues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
gren) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  It  is  two  different 
issues,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  says  we  are  giving  you 
this  status  so  therefore  we  are  impos- 
ing upon  a  local  school  district  so 
therefore  we  are  giving  you  this 
amount.  The  issue  which  we  address  is 
unrelated  to  that. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  that. 
And  if  I  might  just  make  one  thing 
clear,  when  I  said  they  were  doubling 
up  I  did  not  mean  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  entirely  on  money  they  al- 
ready a^e  getting,  but  rather  that  it 
would  give  a  double  bonus  in  a  sense,  a 
double  protection,  to  particular  com- 
munities, because  there  has  been  an 
argument  every  year  as  to  what  the 


absolute  amount  of  money  should  be 
in  the  refugee  program.  This  would  be. 
in  essence,  a  double  protection  into 
those  jurisdictions  that  once  we 
thought  that  the  refugee  program  was 
on  its  way  and  these  students  either 
did  not  need  any  more  support  or 
would  get  less  than  $500,  they  would 
be  doubly  protected  by  this  definition 
which,  although  it  was  not  directed 
specifically  to  refugees,  would  include 
them  in  the  larger  net  by  the  larger 
definition. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  temporary 
anesthetic  that  defers  and  misdirects 
our  attention  from  a  time  bomb.  If 
you  are  going  to  solve  this  problem,  let 
us  solve  it  comprehensively  and  not 
keep  putting  on  the  chemicals  that 
make  the  pain  go  away  because  it  will 
come  back  worse  next  week.  Let  us 
deal  with  the  immigration  problem 
comprehensively  and  stop  the  Anacin 
and  the  aspirin  and  pretending  it  is 
not  there. 

The  Members  who  want  this  are  ac- 
tually deferring  addressing  this  very 
explosive  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  LtJN- 
GREN)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Lungren  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
think  the  point  needs  to  be  made  be- 
cause continually  I  have  heard  about 
this  double  enrichment  and  unjust  en- 
richment to  those  school  districts 
across  this  country  that  are  now  under 
the  obligation  and  under  the  duty  to 
educate  the  children  of  undocumented 
workers. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
that  this  amendment,  which  I  support 
very  strongly,  unfortunately  does  not 
come  anywhere  near,  in  fact,  it  comes 
to  about  one-sixth  of  what  it  takes  to 
educate  one  of  those  children.  So  this 
amendment,  while  you  suggest  it  may 
be  taking  in  more  children  than  neces- 
sary, absolutely  does  not  expend  more 
money  than  is  necessary.  In  fact,  in 
my  view,  it  certainly  spends  a  great 
deal  less.  And  I  think  that  point  needs 
to  be  made. 

Plus  the  other  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  suggested  that  somehow  we 
have  got  to  solve  the  immigration 
problem  with  this  amendment. 

That  is  not  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  that  was  not  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion. He  was  suggesting  that  when 
we  deal  with  a  band-aid  approach  we 


never  come  around  to  the  major  ap- 
proach. 

It  really  astonishes  me  that  the  rule 
could  allow  this  amendment  to  be 
brought  forward  and  be  within  the 
rule  of  this  bill  and  yet  the  Rules 
Committee,  for  whatever  reason, 
cannot  act  on  the  immigration  bill  and 
have  us  at  least  deal  with  that  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  assure 
the  Members  that  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes. 

We  all  admit  that  we  have  this  prob- 
lem and  I  think  we  all  feel  that  we 
should  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem. The  local  educational  agencies 
certainly  cannot  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  this  size  when  the  illegal  aliens 
in  99  percent  of  the  cases  neither  have 
money  nor  property,  no  resources. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  a 
very  modest  one.  If  there  is  any  other 
legal  aliens  involving  the  $500  figure, 
the  money  will  be  deducted,  and  I 
think  the  amendment  has  been  well 
thought  out. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  on  this  side.  I 
am  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

This  amendment  creates  a  new  Fed- 
eral program  aiding  in  the  education 
of  legal  and  illegal  alien  children.  It  is 
necessary  because: 

First,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  school  districts  must  edu- 
cate illegal  alien  children  even  though 
most  illegal  alien  parents  own  no  prop- 
erty and  pay  few,  if  any,  local  taxes. 

Second,  there  is  currently  no  Feder- 
al program  aiding  in  the  education  of 
Illegal  alien  children  although  the 
Federal  Government  is  really  responsi- 
ble for  them  having  entered  the  coun- 
try. 

Third,  this  program  is  modest— pro- 
viding only  $500  for  each  child.  The 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States  today  is  $2,900;  and 
many  of  these  alien  children  need 
extra  bilingual  and  remedial  aid  on 
top  of  the  usual  cost  of  education. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  my 
full  time,  but  we  have  been  involved  in 
a  very  interesting  debate.  And  I  think 
a  few  points  have  been  very  soundly 
made.  And  one  is  that  we  have  de- 
ferred the  major  event,  we  hope  only 
deferred  it.  Some  might  say  that  we 
have  delayed  it  to  the  point  of  death. 
And  the  major  event,  of  course,  is 
the  full  fledged  debate  on  immigration 
reform. 

We  are  talking  today  about  one  of 
the  effects  but  not  the  cause.  The 
cause  of  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 


we  have  no  border  control.  The  cause 
of  this  problem  is  that  we  have  a  free 
and  porous  entry  into  this  Nation  and 
that  does  cause  difficulties  to  States 
like  Texas  and  the  border  States. 

But  to  solve  it  this  way  does  not 
solve  the  underlying  problem. 

Second.  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of  im- 
plicitness in  the  discussion  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  have  come  in 
without  documents,  who  have  illegally 
entered  this  Nation,  are  somehow  im- 
poverished and  somehow  net  takers 
and  net  dependents.  And  that  is  not 
always  the  case. 

These  people  have  come  into  this 
Nation  for  one  reason  and  one  reason 
alone  and  that  is  to  work  and  work 
they  do.  And  in  many  cases  they  are 
contributing  taxes.  And  in  many  cases 
they  are  leaving  their  sales  taxes  in 
the  stores. 

And  I,  having  chaired  3  years  of 
hearings  on  the  immigration  reform 
bill,  still  have  not  had  presented  to  me 
a  persuasive  case  that  these  people  do 
not  in  the  end  product  contribute  in  a 
plus  factor  to  the  economy,  which 
would  in  effect  say  that  they  are  al- 
ready paying  for  their  cost  of  educa- 
tion, they  are  already  paying  for  their 
cost  of  health  care  and  social  services. 
And  we  had  hearing  after  hearing  on 
this  topic  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  analyze,  I  will  admit,  but  the 
data  that  we  had  put  before  us  does 
not  make  a  persuasive  case  that  these 
people,  these  undocumented  workers, 
as  they  have  been  adequately  and 
aptly  called,  are  net  takers  which  sug- 
gests that  they  do  pay  into  the  States 
and  which  suggests  that  the  States  do 
not  have  any  qualms  and  no  compunc- 
tion about  taking  this  money  now  and 
yet  the  States  continue  to  come  in  and 
ask  for  more,  for  more  payments, 
more  waivers  and  for  more  opportuni- 
ties to  have  reimbursements. 

I  do  not  again  suggest  that  the  State 
of  Texas  and  other  States  do  not  have 
specific  problems,  but  they  are  dealt 
with,  we  think,  very  correctly  and  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion  in  the  immi- 
gration reform  bill  and  to  deny  that 
immigration  bill  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  perhaps  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, at  least  to  advance  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  these  problems,  is  to 
simply  put  off  until  later  what  one  of 
the  other  gentlemen  has  said  is  a  tick- 
ing time  bomb.  And  we  think  we  are 
prepared  today  to  take  up  the  major 
bill  and  we  think  that  is  the  way  the 
problem  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 


D  1750 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  several  very  good 
points.   As  the  gentleman  knows,  as 


the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  on  which  I  serve,  and  of 
whom  I  am  very  proud.  I  have  been  a 
long-time  advocate  and  in  somewhat 
disagreement  with  the  gentleman  over 
the  issue  of  direct  and  100-percent  re- 
imbursement of  the  States'  education- 
al costs  for  refugees  and  also  for  those 
who  come  in  here  if  we  legalize  any- 
body. 

But  I  think  that  this  amendment  is 
too  broad.  I  think  it  is  inappropriately 
offered  at  this  time.  I  think  it  is  much 
better  that  we  deal  with  the  issue  in 
.the  immigration  bill  and  in  the  refu- 
gee bill  that  are  up  before  this  Con- 
gress and  that  we  target  the  type  of 
reimbursement  that  we  give  to  those 
that  we  put  into  some  form  of  legal- 
ized umbrella. 

We  have  got  a  lot  of  illegals  in  here 
today,  in  this  country.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  how  many.  We  have  got  a  lot 
more  people  who  may  or  may  not  b€  il- 
legal who  will  be  encompassed  by  this 
amendment.  One  thing  is  for  certain. 
If  we  do  give  the  100-percent  reim- 
bursement to  the  States— and  it  is  a 
national  problem.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man and  I  have  had  many  discussions 
on  that.  We  may  disagree  on  the  fine 
points  of  that.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
national  problem  and  the  Federal 
Government  does  need  to  reimburse. 
And  yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  my 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  that 
this  amendment  should  be  defeated, 
that  we  should  address  this  problem  in 
a  much  more  narrow  forum  and  focus 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  salute  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  say  to 
him  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  entire 
House  who  has  worked  harder  and 
more  indefatigably  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  in  trying  to  move  an 
immigration  reform  bill.  So  I  thank 
him  for  his  help  in  the  past,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  guess  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  one  or  two  others  are  trying  to  do. 
They  are  trying  to  hold  any  help  for 
the  school  districts  hostage  to  get 
votes  for  the  immigration  bill.  I  have 
already  told  you  I  am  going  to  do  what 
I  can  to  schedule  the  immigration  bill. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  two  entirely 
different  subjects.  One  is  the  subject 
of  how  do  you  stem  the  illegal  flow  of 
immigration.  That  is  one  subject. 
Maybe  somebody  has  got  a  broken 
arm,  maybe  at  the  same  time  he  has  a 
very  bad  case  of  a  heart  attack.  You 
do  not  postpone  dealing  with  one  until 
you  can  deal  with  the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli)  has  expired. 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely incorrect  when  he  suggests  that 
school  districts  and  States  are  enrich- 
ing themselves  by  the  presence  within 
the  borders  of  their  geographical  con- 
fines of  illegal  immigrants,  in  that 
those  people  pay  sales  taxes.  Sales 
taxes  are  not  what  support  schools.  It 
is  property  taxes  that  support  the 
schools  in  almost  every  jurisdiction. 

These  people,  for  the  most  part,  who 
have  come  in  illegally  do  not  own 
property.  Therefore,  they  are  not  on 
the  property  rolls.  Therefore,  the 
schools  are  not  getting  any  payment. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  address  a 
very  simple  problem  that  exists.  About 
$500  per  student  is  certainly  not 
unjust  enrichment  for  a  school  district 
which  undertakes  the  responsibility  of 
spendmg  about  $2,500  or  $2,600,  on  an 
average,  to  provide  the  very  special- 
ized training  that  will  assist  that  child. 
This  is  directed  to  the  child.  It  is  not 
directed  to  the  law.  It  is  not  directed 
to  the  border.  It  is  not  directed  to 
some  high-blown  new  system  of  re- 
forming our  immigration  policy.  This 
is  directed  to  reality.  There  are  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  who  need  to  be  in 
the  schools,  and  those  children  who 
are  in  the  schools  need  to  be  educated. 
That  is  what  this  directs  itself  to,  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  pass  the  im- 
migration reform  bill,  that  problem  is 
still  going  to  remain.  And  if  yp\x  want 
to  hold  this  simple  amendment  hos- 
tage until  you  can  pass  some  broad  im- 
migration reform  that  satisfies  you. 
you  may  never  address  the  problem. 

I  suggest  it  is  a  way  of  putting  off 
the  problem  rather  than  addressing 
the  problem.  I  suggest  it  is  as  simple 
as  the  Presidential  proposal  of  ad- 
dressing a  problem  by  appointing  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem,  as 
the  President  appoints  a  commission 
to  study  hunger,  why  people  are 
hungry.  Everybody  knows  why  they 
are  hungry.  They  are  hungry  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  And 
usually  they  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat  because  they  do  not  have  a  job.  It 
is  just  that  simple. 

These  young  people  need  education, 
they  need  specialized  education.  It 
costs  money.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  our  local  school  districts  must 
provide  that  service.  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  help  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
wsLs  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  delay  my  col- 
leagues in  getting  home  tonight,  but 
this  is  an  important  issue.  I  just  want 


to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  is  an  eloquent  speaker  and  makes 
a  very  strong  point. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  no  inten- 
tion of  holding  any  bill  hostage,  like 
this,  for  example,  or  the  children  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  What  is  being  held 
hostage,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky would  assert,  is  the  immigration 
reform  bill  which  affects  220  million 
Americans,  not  just  the  people  in 
Texas,  not  just  the  people  in  Califor- 
nia. 

So  if  anything  is  being  held  hostage, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  it  is  the  overall  ap- 
proach, not  necessarily  the  version 
which  is  pending  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee because,  as  I  have  said  many,  many 
times  in  the  past,  it  is  imperfect,  but  I 
would  contend  it  is  the  least  imperfect 
bill  that  we  have  before  us  at  this  time 
and,  under  the  rules  that  any  assem- 
bly operates  on,  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  ought  to  come  out  as  the 
mechanism  for  this  Congress  to  make 
its  mind  up  and  exercise  its  wisdom. 

The  House  may  decide  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  absolutely 
wrong,  in  which  case,  fine,  it  passes 
whatever  bill  it  wishes.  But  all  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  saying  is 
that  this  effort,  which  in  effect  nib- 
bles at  the  problems  but  does  not  get 
at  the  underlying  root  causes,  is  not 
the  logical  and  symmetrical  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  would  like  to 
say  that  this  amendment  should  not 
be  held  hostage  to  any  other  kind  of 
program,  but  this  amendment  should 
be  part  of  a  discussion  of  impact  aid 
and  how  we  revise  impact  aid  and  how 
we  make  existing  impact  aid  effective. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

These  children  are  impacting  the 
school  districts.  I  have  an  awful  lot  of 
impact  aid  that  comes  to  my  district 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
impact,  but  that  is  the  way  the  formu- 
la is  written.  AnJ  it  is  about  time  we 
take  issue  with  the  impact  aid  problem 
that  we  are  faced  with  and  do  the 
kinds  of  things  that  have  to  be  done  to 
help  Texas,  to  help  Florida,  to  help 
California.  But  to  do  it  piecemeal,  no 
one  knowing  exactly  what  they  are 
doing,  certainly  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  com- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Goodling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  GOODLING.  In  most  States,  fi- 
nancing public  education  is  done,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  a  flat  income  tax  in 
that  State  and  by  an  employment  tax 
on  the  local  level,  an  income  tax  on 
the  local  level.  We  are  getting  away 
rather  rapidly  in  many  States  from 
that  impact  being  on  property  taxes. 
So  let  us  handle  this  with  the  entire 
impact  aid  problem  that  we  are  faced 
with. 

We  talk  about  it  every  year,  the  nine 
that  I  have  been  here,  but  we  do  not 
do  anything  about  it.  I  have  money 
coming  to  my  district  that  should  not 
be  coming  there.  It  should  be  going  to 
the  impact  that  you  are  talking  about, 
it  should  be  going  to  Dade  County, 
Fla..  and  to  some  other  places.  But  we 
never  tackle  that  problem.  We  just 
add  additional  programs  rather  than 
really  tackling  the  serious  problem 
that  we  are  faced  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  in 
my  first  appearance  before  this  body,  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  a  very 
important  program,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983  (H.R. 
3520)  which  extends  and  improves  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  for 
disabled  Americans.  As  was  debated 
yesterday,  title  IV  of  this  bill  increases 
the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  10  major  education  and  social  serv- 
ices programs  in  order  to  implement 
the  higher  funding  levels  assumed  for 
these  areas  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  this  body 
to  support  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
title  IV.  Without  title  IV,  the  impor- 
tant and  necessary  work  done  by  the 
Budget  Committee  on  education  and 
social  service  programs  would  be  lost. 
In  the  budget  resolution.  Congress  as- 
sumed extra  funds  for  these  programs. 
The  need  in  our  communities  for  addi- 
tional assistance  in  areas  such  as  com- 
pensatory education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, adult  education,  impact  aid,  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  low-income 
energy  assistance,  the  community 
services  block  grant,  and  feeding  pro- 
grams for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren is  obvious. 

The  Budget  Committee  saw  this 
need  when  it  provided  the  extra  funds 
in  the  budget  resolution.  The  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  saw  this 
need  when  it  introduced  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  and  included  title  IV.  I  see 
the  need  when  I  look  at  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  see  those  people  who  uti- 
lize these  programs.  This  body  should 
also  see  the  need,  and  support  those 
who  are  truly  needy,  by  voting  to  pass 
this  bill. 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Rehabilita- 
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tion  Act  Amendments  (H.R.  3520).  The 
bill  would  authorize  $1,037.8  million  m 
fiscal  year  1984,  $1,141.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  $1,254.6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $1,379.4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  basic  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  entitlement 
program  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  H.R.  3520  would  authorize  an 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1988  based 
upon  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The   bill   would   remove   the    fiscal 
year  1984  authorization  ceilings  set  by 
the    Omnibus    Reconciliation    Act    of 
1981  for  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  authorize  levels  assumed 
by  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  following  programs: 
Chapter  I  (compensatory  education) 
of   the   Education   Consolidation   and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
Impact  Aid. 
Vocational  education. 
Adult  education. 
Arts  and  humanities. 
Museum  services. 
Community  service  block  grant. 
TjOW  income  energy  assistance. 
Special    supplemental    feeding    pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC). 

The  fiscal  year  1984  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  targeted  a  $1  billion 
increase  for  education  funds  over  the 
current  fiscal  year  1983  $15.3  billion 
funding  level.  In  order  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  fund  education  programs  at 
the  budget  resolution  level,  the  au- 
thorization ceilings  for  chapter  I,  voca- 
tional education,  adult  education, 
impact  aid.  and  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  must  be  raised. 

The  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education's  report,  "A  Nation 
At  Risk, "  has  challenged  the  educa- 
tion community  to  better  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  our  children.  I 
believe  that  insuring  these  minimal 
funding  levels  for  existing  highly  suc- 
cessful programs  is  the  first  step 
toward  meeting  this  challenge.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3520,  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  reauthorization,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  and  progres- 
sion of  a  program  that  has  given  new 
life  to  those  among  us  who  are  phys- 
ically disabled. 

This  legislation  contains  provisions 
that  incorporate  all  sectors  of  disabled 
services  in  a  coordinated  manner.  The 
bill  will  help  all  the  disabled,  including 
those  with  multiple  disabilities, 
become  more  productive  members  ol 
society.  An  important  section  in  this 
measure  will  sever  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Handicapped  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  establishes 
the  Council  as  an  independent  agency 
within  the  executive  branch,  that 
would  regularly  advise  Congress. 


Specifically,  the  reauthorization  in- 
cludes an  annual  increase  in  funding 
of  9.9  percent  for  the  next  4  years,  re- 
turning the  act  to  its  1979  real  funding 
level.    Thereafter,    starting    in    fiscal 
year    1988,    funding   will   increase   ac- 
cording to  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
to  preserve  this  real  level.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  these  funds  is  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  However,  the 
bill  also  provides  for  research  and  de- 
velopment  of   new   technologies   and 
training       methods,       demonstration 
projects  to   improve  service  systems, 
training     and     employment     projects 
with  industry,   and  also  independent 
living  programs,  which  is  the  last  step 
for  a  disabled  person  to  fully  adjust  to 
normal  life.  Another  important  aspect 
of  H.R.  3520  is  to  provide  information 
and  advice  to  clients  and  applicants  re- 
garding   the    types    of    aid    available 
under  this  act.  Without  this  service 
the   programs  would  be   worthless  if 
those  eligible  are  ignorant  of  the  bene- 
fits available  to  them. 

This  bill  also  establishes  the  tempo- 
rary National  Commission  on  Federal 
Assistance  to  Disabled  Americans. 
That  commission  would  be  charged 
with  identifying  problems  and  making 
specific  statutory  or  regulatory  recom- 
mendations. These  would  be  embodied 
within  a  report  that  would  be  submit- 
ted to  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  would  provide  a  one- 
time indepth  study  of  the  services 
available  to  the  disabled  and  note 
either  incentives  or  disincentives 
within  these  programs  that  affect 
community  integration  or  community 
based  services. 

One  of  the  many  institutions  that 
will  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
3520,  is  the  Helen  Hayes  Hospital  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district.  Es- 
tablished in  1900,  it  is  the  second 
oldest  hospital  service  in  New  York 
State  for  the  treatment  of  physically 
disabled  individuals.  The  Helen  Hayes 
Hospital  offers  complete  medical,  sur- 
gical, social,  vocational,  and  education- 
al services  for  children  and  adults  who 
are  or  who  are  likely  to  become  phys- 
ically disabled  or  handicapped. 

The  Helen  Hayes  Hospital  offers  re- 
habilitative services  for  stroke,  ampu- 
tation, paraplegia,  and  metabolic  bone 
disease  victims.  The  outpatient  depart- 
ment  sees   over    1,200   patients   each 
month  with  specialized  clinics  in  or- 
thopedics,   cerebral    palsy,    arthritis, 
stroke,  head  injury,  spinal  injury,  and 
sports  medicine.  This  facility  is  able  to 
take  a  patient  from  the  time  of  a  diag- 
nosis or  occurrence  of  a  debilitating 
disease  or  injury,  through  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  that  patient  so  that  he  or 
she  may  reenter  the  work  force  and 
participate  as  a  functioning,  contribut- 
ing   member   of   society.   The   Helen 
Hayes  Hospital  is  just  one  of  hundreds 
of    similar    institutions    that    depend 
upon   the   funds   and   services   made 


available  through  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reauthorization    ■ 
is  an  investment  in  America.  The  re- 
source   it   continues   to   develop   will 
bring    real    meaning    to    lives    which 
might   otherwise   be   lost   to   despair. 
The  benefits  will  be  reaped  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  receive  the  aid  and  those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
associated  with  them.* 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  3520,  the  Reha- 
bilitation   Act   Amendments   of    1983. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
posals   this    body    will    consider    this 
year.  By  passing  H.R.  3520,  we  will  re- 
affirm the  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  meeting  the  education- 
al needs  of  all  our  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially the  needs  of  the  disabled,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  poor.  This  re- 
newal and  rededication  is  necessary  in 
a  time  when  important  education  and 
other  assistance  programs  have  seen 
their  support  slip  away. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  3520  would  reauthor- 
ize the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
which  is  due  to  expire  on  October  1. 
This  landmark  legislation  established 
programs  to  assist  our  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  people.  The 
largest  component  of  this  effort  has 
been  the  State  grant  program,  which 
provides  funds  for  vocational  rehabih- 
tation  service^  to  help  handicapped 
persons  gain  employable  skills. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration which  administers  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  has  estimated  that 
every  dollar  invested  in  rehabilitation 
services  returns  $10  to  the  public  cof- 
fers as  rehabilitated  persons  become 
taxpayers,  grow  less  dependent  on 
public  support,  and  begin  to  live  inde- 
pendent lives  free  of  institutional  care. 
And  this  return  is  accomplished  in  as 
little  as  4  years  after  training  is  com- 
pleted. 

H.R.  3520  contains  other  provisions 
of  vital  importance  to  handicapped 
Americans.  Under  this  proposal,  pro- 
grams for  independent  living,  training 
of  rehabilitation  professionals,  and 
critical  research  would  be  continued. 
The  Helen  Keller  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  the  only  fa- 
cility of  its  kind,  would  be  given  the  in- 
dependent status  it  has  long  deserved. 
The  same  would  be  done  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 
And  the  proposed  National  Conunis- 
sion  on  Federal  Assistance  to  Disabled 
Persons  is  sorely  needed.  The  House 
needs  to  stand  firmly  behind  its  com- 
mitments to  disabled  Americans. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  3520.  would  raise 
the  fiscal  year  1984  authorization  ceil- 
ings for  compensatory  education 
(chapter  I),  vocational,  adult,  and 
handicapped  education,  low-income 
energy  assistance,  conununity  services 
block  grants,  the  women-infants-chil- 
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dren  nutrition  program,  and  other  im- 
portant services. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  held 
out  a  promise  to  those  Americans  who 
depend  on  these  programs.  This  body 
approved  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1984  on  June  23  by  a 
vote  of  239-186.  That  spending  plan 
balanced  demands  for  various  Federal 
programs  and  permitted  increased 
funding  for  various  Federal  programs, 
and  was  the  result  of  over  2  months  of 
deliberation  and  debate. 

"She  hope  and  the  promise  of  the 
proposed  fiscal  year  1984  budget  are 
devoid  of  meaning  unless  we  support 
title  IV  of  H.R.  3520.  During  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  resolution,  we 
know  that  to  fulfill  its  promise  the  au- 
thorization ceilings  on  certain  pro- 
grams would  have  to  be  raised.  That 
time  has  come.  Today  we  either  keep 
our  word,  or  hide  behind  the  stringent 
authorization  ceilings  passed  2  years 
ago  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981— Public  Law  97-35— 
which  turned  its  back  on  needy  Ameri- 
cans. 

Can  anyone  argue  on  the  merits 
against  the  need  for  increased  authori- 
zation levels?  The  programs  involved 
have  proven  their  worth  time  and 
again.  The  chapter  1  compensatory 
education  program  has  been  lauded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education;  and  the 
success  of  the  vocational  education 
program  is  beyond  question.  The  ad- 
ministration has  tacitly  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  poor  nutrition  in  this 
country  by  its  appointment  of  a  task 
force  on  hunger. 

Can  anyone  argue  that  more  funds 
are  not  needed  for  the  programs  ad- 
dressed in  title  IV?  I  don't  think  so. 
Chapter  1  currently  serves  only  47  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  children;  the  WIC 
program  needs  $1.36  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984  just  to  meet  current  service 
levels.  The  authorization  enacted  2 
years  ago  is  only  $1,126  billion.  And 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  bring  these  children  into  society's 
mainstream,  has  fallen  short  of  its 
original  goal  of  funding  40  percent  of 
the  national  average  per-pupil  expend- 
iture for  each  handicapped  child.  This 
year,  that  act  has  funded  only  9  per- 
cent of  such  expenditures.  And  this 
year,  only  36  percent  of  eligible  house- 
holds received  assistance  under  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  program. 
Title  rv  would  maintain  the  current 
level  of  assistance  under  this  program 
and  provide  funds  to  further  help  the 
truly  needy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  arguments  advanced  by 
those  opposed  to  title  IV.  Those  argu- 
ments do  not  criticize  either  the  pro- 
grams or  the  need  for  higher  authori- 
zation ceilings.  Rather,  they  protest 
based  on  procedural  grounds,  and  they 
invoke  the  specter  of  Presidential  veto. 


The  procedural  argument  involves  ger- 
maneness, the  proper  authority  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  the  grouping 
of  these  programs  in  a  single  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
its  work  on  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  endorsed  higher  spending 
for  these  programs.  And,  the  authori- 
zation ceilings  we  seek  to  raise  were  es- 
tablished in  an  omnibus  bill  that  af- 
fected these  and  other  programs.  In 
short,  title  IV  is  not  the  unprecedent- 
ed, revolutionary  proposal  which  its 
opponents  claim  it  to  be. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire 
matter  should  be  placed  in  its  proper 
perspective:  Title  IV  commits  no 
money  to  any  program.  It  merely  gives 
the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
widest  possible  flexibility  in  its  consid- 
eration of  the  funding  levels  for  these 
programs  in  view  of  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  and  the  effects 
of  the  recession.  The  funding  recom- 
mendations of  that  conmiittee  will  still 
be  scrutinized  and  debated  by  the  Con- 
gress as  they  arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fulfill  the 
promises  we  held  out  to  the  American 
people  this  spring  by  passing  H.R. 
3520. 

Thank  you.« 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  is  considering  H.R.  3520,  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  attack  seriously  and  not  just 
rhetorically  the  education  crisis  in  our 
Nation.  The  viability  of  vital  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  programs  for  disabled 
Americans,  as  well  as  10  crucial  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  under 
title  IV.  rests  on  passage  of  H.R.  3520. 
All  of  the  programs  we  are  considering 
today  were  victims  of  the  Gramm- 
Latta  II  cuts.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
measure  today,  we  would  be  denying 
these  programs  the  increases  endorsed 
by  the  Congress  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  programs  in  which  we  will  be  in- 
vesting more  money  are  those  which 
have  proven  to  be  highly  successful. 
At  a  time  when  our  economy  is  in  need 
of  revitalization  because  of  severe  un- 
employment, many  of  these  programs 
would  provide  a  saving  grace  for  many 
States  and  localities  hard-hit  by  lay- 
offs and  cutbacks.  In  Ohio,  where  un- 
employment for  the  month  of  June 
was  12.8  percent  and  in  my  district 
where  unemployment  for  the  same 
month  was  11.3  percent,  an  increase  in 
support  for  vocational  education  is 
crucial;  vocational  training  and  train- 
ing programs  at  the  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  and  adult  levels  are  essen- 
tial to  putting  Clevelanders  and  Ohio- 
ans  back  to  work  and  revitalizing  our 
crumbling  economy.  Approximately 
600,000  students  have  been  turned 
away  from  vocational  training  and  as 
many  as  7,000  instructors  have  been 


laid-off  across  the  country  as  a  result 
of  budget  cuts. 

Another  area  which  directly  affects 
my  district  is  the  low-Income  assist- 
ance program,  which  was  originally 
created  to  respond  to  the  energy  needs 
of  low-income  households  and  our  el- 
derly affected  by  high  energy  costs. 
This  program  has  provided  much- 
needed  assistance  to  Ohio  State  resi- 
dents in  meeting  home  heating  and 
cooling  costs  as  well  as  energy-related 
crisis  intervention. 

The  WIC  program  is  another  area 
affected  by  this  legislation.  WIC  is  a 
supplemental  food  program  for  low- 
income  women,  their  infants  and  chil- 
dren serving  approximately  2.35  mil- 
lion families  a  year.  Additionally,  WIC 
provides  nutrition  education  and 
health  care  to  pregnant  women,  nurs- 
ing mothers,  and  children  under  5. 
While  funding  for  this  program  has 
been  maintained  at  a  relatively  even 
level  for  the  past  several  years,  it  is  es- 
timated that  7  million  additional  fami- 
lies are  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  WIC  but  are  not  being  served  be- 
cause funding  is  not  kept  up  to  a  pace 
with  inflation.  If  current  funding 
levels  are  maintained  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  approximately  115.000  additional 
families  will  not  be  able  to  receive  the 
benefits  from  WIC.  The  positive  re- 
sults of  the  WIC  program  are  well  doc- 
umented. A  study  conducted  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
found  that  WIC  caused  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  incidence  of  low  birth- 
weight  infants.  Low  birth  weight  is  the 
eighth  leading  cause  of  death  among 
children  and  necessitates  extended 
and  expensive  neonatal  hospital  care. 
The  study  concluded  that  every  $1 
spent  for  WIC  actually  averts  $3  in 
hospital  costs. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  importance 
of  chapter  1  when  considering  this 
measure.  Earlier  this  Congress,  we 
were  all  shocked  when  the  administra- 
tion cut  back  this  program  after  stat- 
ing that  it  has  been  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful one.  The  number  of  children 
being  served  by  this  program  is  far 
below  the  actual  number  in  need. 

For  some  time  now.  we  have  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  the  need  for  im- 
proving our  educational  machine.  In 
order  to  even  begin  to  improve  our 
educational  system,  we  must  insure 
the  minimal  funding  levels  for  the 
programs  under  H.R.  3520.« 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  programs  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.  Since  1917,  the 
Federal  Government  has  recognized 
that  it  is  important  to  support  those 
programs  which  help  to  train  or  re- 
train handicapped  individuals.  The  bill 
that  is  before  us  now,  H.R.  3520,  con- 
tinues that  long  history  of  support 
and  amends  the  current  legislation  to 
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make  rehabilitation  programs  more  ef- 
fcctivc. 

Some  of  the  new  provisions  in  H.R. 
3520  include: 

Improves  the  targeting  of  training 
grants  and  contracts  to  areas  in  which 
there  are  documented  shortages  of 
qualified  rehabilitation  personnel; 

Clarifying  the  eligibility  of  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  to  compete  for 
Projects  with  Industry  grants; 

Establishing  a  separate  authority  for 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults; 

Removing  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  established  it 
as  an  independent  body; 

Allowing  Rehabilitation  Research 
and  Training  Center  grants  to  be 
awarded  to  comprehensive  multiple 
disabilities  facilities;  removing  the 
automatic  funding  termination  re- 
quirement at  the  end  of  project  peri- 
ods- making  training  of  rehabilitation 
personnel  within  the  centers  a  priori- 
ty; and  allowing  faculty  support  for 
teaching  within  the  centers; 

Creating  the  National  Commission 
of  Federal  Assistance  to  Disabled 
Americans  to  review  the  coordinating 
aspects  of  Federal  programs  affecting 
the  disabled  and  to  make  recommen- 
.'ations  to  eliminate  overlapping,  con- 
tradictory, and  restrictive  require- 
ments in  current  legislation  where 
they  exist. 

H.R.  3520  also  increases  spending 
levels  for  rehabilitation  programs  by 
9.95  percent  over  a  4-year  period. 
Since  1979,  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  individuals.  This  bill  re- 
stores funding  for  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  the  fiscal  year  1979  equivalent. 
In  1982.  the  number  of  rehabilitations 
were  the  lowest  in  12  years.  Between 
1974  and  1982,  there  was  a  37.2-per- 
cent drop  in  total  rehabilitations,  and 
overall,  from  1979  to  1982.  there  has 
been  a  31-percent  decrease  in  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  funding  levels  for  re- 
habilitation programs. 

In     my     own     State     of     Illinois, 
$31  167  794    In    Federal    moneys    was 
spent  In  fiscal  year  1982,  compared  to 
$29,802,591   In   fiscal   year   1979.   For 
those  dollars,  7.080  people  were  reha- 
bilitated  and   46,983   were   served   in 
fiscal  year  1982.  By  comparison,  9,642 
rehabilitations  were  recorded  in  1979. 
With  the   Increases  allowed  In  H.R. 
3250,  the  State  of  Illinois  wiU  receive 
approximately  $3  million  more  than  it 
did  in  1982  and  the  State  rehabilita- 
tion services  program  will  be  able  to 
assist  over  4,000  additional  individuals. 
The  cost-effectiveness  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs  has  been  proven  time 
and  time  again.  It  is  currently  estimat- 
ed that  for  every  $1  spent  to  rehabili- 
tate a  handicapped  person,  over  $10  is 
eventually   returned   to   the   Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  taxes  or  reduced 
welfare  doUars.  Alice  Rivlin.  Director 


of   the   Congressional  Budget  Office, 
stated  in  a  May  8,  1981,  letter: 

Since  expenditures  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation are  associated  with  offsetting  savings 
in  other  government  programs,  a  reduction 
in  funding  for  rehabilitation  •  •  *  would  gen- 
erate increases  in  other  parts  of  the  Federal 
and  State  budgets. 

Frankly,  rehabilitation  makes  sense. 
It  makes  sense  in  terms  of  what  it 
means  for  handicapped  people  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  productive 
citizens  and  it  makes  sj^se  in  terms  of 
what  it  means  to  th^  country.  It  is  a 
cost-effective  Federal  program  that 
gets  the  job  done. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  title 
IV  of  the  bill  also  increases  the  au- 
thorizations for  several  education  and 
other  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  These  increases  are  absolutely 
essential  to  meet  the  Congress  com- 
mitment to  education  expressed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  resolution.  The 
authorization  increases  will  permit  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Congress  to  decide  how  much  funding 
should  be  made  available  to  each  pro- 
gram or  activity.  Without  taking  this 
first  step,  however,  the  committees 
and  this  House  will  be  unable  to  work 
its  will. 

Some  of  my  colleagues,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  have  characterized 
this  bill  as  an  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  rules  or  as  a  partisan  attempt  to 
manipulate  the  House  rules.  Others 
have  said  that  the  rehabilitation  reau- 
thorization has  become  an  "omnibus" 
bill  addressing  unrelated  issues.  H.R. 
3520  is  none  of  these-it  is  simply  the 
most  important  education  bill  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Federal  funding  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  Illinois  has  dropped  substan- 
tially in  the  last  3  years. 

Vocational  education  funding 
dropped  13  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1981  to  fiscal  year  1982.  The  next  year, 
funding  dropped  an  additional  2.8  per- 
cent. Enrollment  for  this  fiscal  year  is 
expected  to  increase  by  12  percent. 
Yet  there  is  a  3.8-percent  overall  loss 
in  students  served  in  Illinois  from 
fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year  1982. 

There  are  waiting  lists  of  students 
who  want  to  attend  area  vocational 
schools.  Comprehensive  high  schools 
send  students  to  area  vocational 
schools,  for  which  the  high  schools 
must  pay  tuition.  Eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand more  students  could  be  served  by 
area  vocational  schools  If  the  compre- 
hensive schools  could  afford  the  tui- 
tion. But  they  cannot.  Many  Illinois 
parents  have  asked  that  they  be  able 
to  send  their  chUdren  to  the  area  voca- 
tional schools  and  pay  the  tuition  out 
of  their  pockets.  State  law  forbids  it. 

In  fiscal  year  1979.  the  Federal  share 
of  vocational  education  training  in  Illi- 
nois was  3.8  percent.  By  fiscal  year 


1982,  that  percentage  had  dropped  to 

3.1. 

Despite  the  lower  unemployment 
rates  of  vocational  education  gradu- 
ates and  the  need  for  a  more  highly 
trained  work  force,  Illinois  was  forced 
to  deny  more  than  36,000  students  vo- 
cational training  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  fiscal  year  1982;  enrollments 
dropped  from  842,000  students  to 
804,878. 

Because  of  lowered  funding  for  voca- 
tional education,  Illinois  also  had  to 
eliminate  specific  offerings  in  the  vo- 
cational education  curriculum.  Last 
year,  more  than  40  programs  were 
eliminated.  Without  increased  fund- 
ing, high  technology  programs,  which 
are  more  expensive  to  set  up  and  run, 
will  not  be  introduced. 


CHAPTER  I  I  TITLE  I,  AID  TO  DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN! 

Title  I  is  the  most  important  Federal 
education  program.  It  attempts  to  cor- 
rect the  educational  and  cultural  in- 
equities that  poverty  and  race  impose 
on  children. 

Based  on  the  1980  census,  there  are 
344.928  children  in  Illinois  who  are  eli- 
gible for  chapter  aid  to  disadvantaged 
children.  The  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions since  fiscal  year  1980  for  chapter 
I  has  meant  that  fewer  children  are 
being  served  in  Illinois.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  165,218  children  were  served  by 
chapter  I  funds;  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
the  number  fell  to  142.768.  a  13.8  per- 
cent loss  which  eliminated  22,450  chil- 
dren from  the  program. 

If  additional  funding  is  not  allowed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriation, 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  an  additional 
24,000  students  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  program. 

WOMEN.  INFANTS.  AND  CHILDREN  iWId 

There  are  2.8  million  low-income 
women,  infants,  and  children  partici- 
pating In  this  program  and  receiving 
food  supplements  each  month.  If  the 
authorization  ceiling  remains  as  is  and 
only  $1,126  billion  is  appropriated  for 
WIC  in  fiscal  year  1984,  the  500,000 
poor,  pregnant  women.  Infants,  and 
children  who  have  been  determined  by 
a  medical  professional  to  be  at  nutri- 
tional risk  would  have  to  be  dropped 
from  the  program. 

In  Illinois,  the  WIC  program  serves 
103.530  women  and  children.  This 
year,  Illinois  is  receiving  $45,234,257 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  sup- 
port this  needy  group.  However.  WIC 
is  reaching  only  21  to  22  percent  of  eli- 
gible women  and  children  in  Illinois, 
which  is  3  to  4  percent  lower  than  the 
national  average. 

There  are  347,153  women  and  chil- 
dren In  Illinois  who  fit  current  eligibil- 
ity requirements— 185  percent  of  the 
poverty  level. 

The  caseload  In  Illinois  is  rising  at 
the  rate  of  about  6  percent  a  year.  At 
that  rate,  the  cost  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram  in   fiscal   year    1984   would   be 
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$50,142,638.  The  cost  to  maintain  the 
caseload  at  current  levels  will  rise 
more  than  $620,000:  $45,853,440. 

If  the  authorization  level  for  the 
WIC  program  is  not  raised.  20,000  to 
21.000  participants  will  have  to  be 
dropped  from  the  Illinois  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill  and  in  supporting 
education.* 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  my  colleagues  will  be  consider- 
ing amendments  to  H.R.  3520.  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  edu- 
cation bills  this  body  will  be  consider- 
ing this  year,  for  it  addresses  our  need 
to  educate  and  rehabilitate  disabled 
and  nondisabled  individuals  and  pro- 
vides essential  assistance  for  basic 
human  service  programs.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  this 
body  to  support  this  bill  as  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Title  I  of  this  measure  provides  for  a 
10-percent  increase  in  funding  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  next  4  fiscal  years  and  an  increase 
equal  to  inflation  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
Although  these  increases  violate  sec- 
tion 303(a)(4)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
which  forbids  increases  in  entitlement 
programs— except  for  increases  due  to 
inflation  or  other  uncontrollable  fac- 
tors—for yeais  a  budget  resolution  has 
not  been  adopted.  House  rules  provide 
a  waiver  for  this  section.  As  you  may 
recall,  the  House  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  rule  on  August  4  which 
waived  section  303(a)(4)  of  this  bill  by 
a  vote  of  251  to  137. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  Federal  programs. 
In  my  home  State  of  South  Carolina, 
the  rehabilitation  rate  was  265  persons 
rehabilitated  per  1.000  persons  taken 
into  the  program,  the  highest  in  the 
Nation  in  1982.  However,  since  1979. 
there  has  been  a  31 -percent  reduction 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  as  a  result  of 
funding  cuts  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  To  return  to  the  fiscal 
year  1979  spending  level  and  to  allow 
States  to  plan  in  advance  for  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  programs,  specific 
budget  levels  for  the  'out  years"  are 
necessary. 

The  return  on  mvestment  in  the 
past  year  has  been  at  least  a  10-per- 
cent return  on  every  dollar  spent  for 
State  rehabilitation  programs  due  to 
increased  taxes  paid  and  decreased  de- 
pendence on  Government  assistance. 
It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government,  and  the 
business  community  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer,  for  State  rehabilita- 
tion programs  to  be  provided  with  the 
level  of  funding  in  H.R.  3520. 

Additionally.  I  challenge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  authorization 
increases  for  adult,  vocational,  and 
special  aid  programs  incorporated  in 


this  measure.  Over  the  last  several 
months,  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  have  been  emphasizing  the 
need  to  focus  function  and  a  local  re- 
sponsibility, the  Federal  Government 
also  has  a  role  and  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  human  resources.  The 
Republican-controlled  Senate  and  this 
body  both  demonstrated  their  support 
for  education  earlier  this  year  by  ap- 
proving a  budget  resolution  which  in- 
creased education  funding  by  $1  bil- 
lion next  year.  Now  is  the  opportunity 
for  us  to  follow  through  on  that  com- 
mitment. 

I  urge  each  of  you  not  to  allow  any 
procedural  objections  to  this  legisla- 
tion to  distract  you  from  the  real  issue 
involved  here:  whether  we  are  going  to 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  funding 
for  these  crucial  and  effective  pro- 
grams.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3520  and  its  provision  to  main- 
tain vital  nutritional  and  health  care 
services  to  low-income  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  under 
the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Prevention 
Strategies  Task  Force  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families.  I  have  heard  consistent  evi- 
dence on  the  benefits  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  WIC.  It  has  helped  to 
reduce  infant  mortality  rates  and  the 
incidence  of  low-birthweight  babies 
among  program  participants.  It  yields 
substantial  savings  in  the  short  and 
long  run  by  providing  pregnant 
women,  their  babies,  and  young  chil- 
dren a  healthier  start. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  H.R.  3520.  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  would 
have  to  be  dropped  from  this  valuable 
and  cost  saving  program.  I  urge  you 
not  to  let  that  happen. 

In  my  own  district.  I  have  seen  the 
benefits  of  quality  preventive  ser\'ices 
many  times.  Ser\ice  and  research  pro- 
grams at  the  Mailman  Center  for 
Child  Development  in  Miami,  for  ex- 
ample, have  helped  many  children  and 
families  prevent  or  cope  more  succe.ss- 
fully  with  disabilities  and  lead  more 
productive  lives. 

WIC  is  indeed  one  of  our  most  effec- 
tive preventive  strategies  and  deserves 
the  strong  support  of  us  all.« 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3520  to 
reauthorize  programs  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  and  to  increase 
the  fiscal  year  1984  authorization  for 
10  important  education  and  assistance 
programs.  I  want  to  commend  Chair- 
man Perkins  and  Chairman  Murphy 
for  their  leadership  and  hard  work  in 
bringing  this  much  needed  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

First,  this  legislation  reauthorized 
the  State  grant  program  for  vocational 


rehabilitation  through  fiscal  year  1988 
increasing  from  $1.04  billion  in  1984  to 
$1.38  billion  in  1987  with  the  1988  in- 
crease to  be  determined  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
The  State  grant  program  is  by  far  the 
largest  program  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  80  percent  of  the 
funds  under  this  program  and  the 
State  government  provides  20  percent. 
This  Federal-State  partnership  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program 
began  with  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1920,  and  has  proven  to  be 
successful  in  providing  employment 
opportunities  to  the  disabled  popula- 
tion of  this  country  for  the  past  63 
years.  Furthermore,  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  this  program  is  money  well 
spent.  According  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation  there  is 
a  return  of  $10.40  as  the  disabled 
become  independent  and  productive 
taxpaying  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increased  author- 
izations through  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  State  grant  program  are  nece.ssary 
to  restore  the  program's  purchasing 
power  to  the  fiscal  year  1979  level  and 
to  insure  the  program's  continued  cost 
effectiveness  and  ability  to  enable  the 
Nation's  largest  minority,  the  disabled, 
to  decrease  their  dependence  on  social 
welfare  services  and  income  mainte- 
nance programs  and  to  increase  their 
feelings  of  self-reliance  and  self-worth. 

Second,  title  IV  of  this  legislation  in- 
creases the  authorization  ceilings  for 
10  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  education  and  labor  committee. 
These  funding  increases  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams up  to  the  levels  assumed  in  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  current  ceilings  are  a  result  of 
the  Gramm-Latta  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  A  recent  report  by 
the  nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  stated  that  the  budget 
cuts  endorsed  by  President  Reagan 
had  fallen  harshly  and  disproportion- 
ately on  low-income  Americans.  The 
CBO  report  documents  that  the  recent 
increase  in  hunger  and  poverty  in 
America  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
Reagan  administrations  economic 
policies. 

One  program  that  title  IV  would  in- 
crease funding  for  is  the  chapter  1, 
Federal  education  program  for  disad- 
vantaged students.  The  Secretary  of 
Education  has  stated  that  the  chapter 
1  program  is  a  very  successful  federal- 
ly funded  program.  This  program  has 
proven  to  be  effective  in  improving  the 
achievement  levels  of  poor  and  minori- 
ty children.  Title  IV  of  H.R.  3520 
would  also  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  special  supplementary  feeding 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren (WIC).  The  low-income  energy 


assistance    program    and    other    pro- 
grams to  assist  the  poor  and  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  authorization  in- 
crease is  necessary  to  allow  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  adequately 
fund  these  important  programs  and  to 
insure  that  the  Nation's  less  fortunate 
do  not  continue  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  President's  budget  cuts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
much  needed  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  approaching  one  of  the  most 
important  votes  of  the  98th  Congress. 
Many  have  described  this  as  the  single 
most  important  vote  on  education  this 
year.  Through  this  legislation  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  support  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  this  country. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port a  program  which,  as  Chairman 
Perkins  so  correctly  suggested,  is  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  helpful  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled  people  of  the 

Nation.  .^         ._ 

We  will  have  an  opportunity,  with 
title  IV  of  the  bill  before  us,  to  sup- 
port important  education  programs 
ranging  from  general  vocational  edu- 
cation to  impact  aid  to  adult  educa- 
tion, among  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Presidents 
own  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  found,  education  is  impor- 
tant and  vital  to  our  Nation's  future. 

Our  political  system  needs  educated 
citizens  to  fulfill  democratic  responsi- 
bilities. . 

American  business  needs  over  a  mil- 
lion skilled  workers  to  fill  jobs  that  are 
open  today. 

Our  elementary,  secondary,  voca- 
tional-technical schools,  and  universi- 
ties need  the  educators  to  teach  the 
young.  Our  economy  needs  the  engi- 
neers and  .scientists  to  research  the 
new  products  that  will  enable  Ameri- 
can business  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

In  fact.  Ph.  D.'s  in  the  science  are 
down  from  the  levels  of  the  1970's.  In 
phvsics.  chemistry,  computer  science, 
and  other  fields  they  are  down  be- 
tween 25  and  40  percent. 
'  Not  long  ago,  the  Winthrop  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  suggested  once 
again  that  education  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  to  the  econom- 
ic development  of  my  home  State  of 

It  has  been  said  that  when  you  give 
a  person  a  fish,  you  feed  that  person 
for  a  day,  but  when  you  teach  people 
how  to  fish,  they  can  feed  themselves 
for  a  lifetime. 

Chairman  I»erkins  and  his  col- 
leagues from  the  committee  have 
traced  the  history  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program: 

The  number  of  persons  rehabilitated 
each  year  has  grown  from  58,000  in 
1949  to  over  226.000  in  fiscal  1982. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  these  people 
were  severely  handicapped. 


And  the  program  is  cost  effective:  It 
has  been  estimated  that  every  dollar 
spent  for  rehabilitation  has  brought 
back  $10  when  those  people  became 
employed,  paying  taxes  and  ending  or 
reducing  their  need  for  public  assist- 
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We  also  have  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port title  IV  of  the  bill  before  us, 
which  would  authorize  spending,  as 
provided  for  in  this  year's  budget  reso- 
lution, for  a  number  of  education  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  vocational  education 
has  been  reduced  by  16  percent  from 
1980  to  1982.  eliminating  7.000  teach- 
ers and  turning  away  600,000  students. 
In  fact,  in  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Arkansas 
alone  would  lose  $3.2  million  in  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  assistance, 
a  35-percent  cut  that  would  deny  more 
than  12,500  Arkansans  vocational, 
technical,  and  adult  education  train- 
ing. ^.    .    . 

By  undermining  Arkansas  efforts  to 
improve  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation programs,  these  budget  propos- 
als will  erode  Arkansas  opportunities 
to  compete  for  jobs  in  the  rapidly 
growing  high  technology  fields. 

Today,  by  supporting  title  IV,  we 
can  renew  our  commitment  to  pro- 
grams such  as  vocational  and  adult 
education,  infants  and  children:  and 
the  chapter  1  program,  which  Secre- 
tary Bell  has  described  as  a  major  suc- 
cess, which  has  helped  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  raise  their 
reading  achievement  scores. 

For  Arkansas  alone,  enactment  of 
title  IV  would  mean  at  least  an  addi- 
tional $13,420,000  for  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stakes  are  high 
for  the  American  economy. 
Education  is  an  investment,  not  a 

luxury.  ^.,, 

It  is  an  investment  in  our  children, 
our  economy,  our  security,  and  our 

future. 

We  are  facing  intense  foreign  eco- 
nomic competition. 

Our  military  increasingly  uses  so- 
phisticated weaponry  and  needs  more 
educated  personnel. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  investment 
of  education  in  a  world  of  foreign  com- 
petition, fast-paced  change,  and  tech- 
nological advance. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry  released  a 
document  describing  Japanese  plans 
for  the  1980's.  The  document  stated: 

It  is  extremely  important  for  Japan  to 
make  the  most  of  her  brain  resources,  to  de- 
velop creative  technologies  of  her  own.  to 
maintain  and  develop  her  industries  inter- 
national superiority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  education  and  train- 
ing have  been  a  major  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese success  story.  They  should  be  a 
greater  part  of  ours. 

Most  of  us  have  made  speeches 
about   the   need   for   education.   The 


President  has  made  it  a  major  theme. 
The  voters  are  watching.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill  before 
us,  to  continue  our  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence in  education,  and  to  renew 
our  support  for  full  access  to  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans  through  the 
programs  included  in  title  IV.» 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
voice  my  strongest  support  for  H.R. 
3520,  legislation  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

The  goal  of  all  handicapped  individ- 
uals is  to  lead  independent  productive 
lives,  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  played  a  vital  role  in  this 
process.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  funding 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  was  $19 
million;  today  it  is  over  $1  billion. 
These  funds  have  helped  to  fully  reha- 
bilitate over  226,000  individuals  annu- 
ally. Without  these  funds,  millions 
would  have  been  denied  services  which 
have  aided  them  in  developing  into 
vital,  contributing  citizens. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
bill  reauthorizes  the  major  rehabilita- 
tion programs  serving  this  Nation's 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
at  a  level  of  over  $1  billion  annually 
through  fiscal  year  1987.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  operation  of  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  and  establishes  a 
National  Commission  on  Federal  As- 
sistance to  Disabled  Americans. 

Few  Federal  efforts  have  resulted  in 
the  outstanding  record  of  success 
achieved  by  our  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  used  these  programs,  and  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  in  par- 
ticular, to  help  them  become  respect- 
ed, productive  members  of  our  society. 
For  every  Government  dollar  spent  on 
rehabilitation.  $10  has  been  returned 
to  the  Government  in  the  form  of  tax 
revenues  and  reduced  dependence 
upon  public  assistance  programs. 

All  of  us  considering  H.R.  3520  today 
realize  that  title  IV  of  the  bill  has 
become  extremely  controversial  in 
that  it  extends  the  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization of  10  programs  unrelated 
to  rehabilitation.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  arguing  that  these  unrelat- 
ed reauthorizations  are  inappropriate 
in  H.R.  3520.  I  do  not  agree.  Without 
this  bill,  many  important  programs 
will  be  tied  to  authorization  levels  set 
by  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  rather  than  those  assumed  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  For  many  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  ser\'ed  by  these  programs,  the 
result  could  be  disastrous. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Consumer  Interests.  I  arn  particularly 
interested  in  assuring  that  the  low 
income  energy  assistance  program  is 
authorized  and  funded  at  the  level  rec- 
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ommended  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  informally  esti- 
mated that  at  least  40  percent  of  low- 
income  energy  assistance  recipients 
are  over  the  age  of  65.  Since  the  elder- 
ly are  especially  susceptible  to  both 
hypothermia  and  hyperthemia,  these 
energy  assistance  payments  are  often 
life  sustaining. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  growing  need  for  energy  assistance 
is  dwindling.  In  fact,  all  the  evidence 
points  to  a  growing  demand.  We  know 
that  older  Americans  pay  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  their  incomes  on 
low-income  energy  than  other  Ameri- 
cans, as  much  as  35  percent  in  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  country.  This  situ- 
ation can  only  worsen  for  the  elderly 
poor  as  their  incomes  continue  to  lag 
behind  the  pace  of  inflation. 

The  increased  authorization  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  $175  mil- 
lion above  the  fiscal  year  1983  appro- 
priated level  of  $2,075  billion.  The  in- 
crease is  barely  sufficient  to  fund  indi- 
viduals already  in  need  of  program 
benefits  let  alone  those  whose  needs 
have  not  been  met.  Compliance  with 
the  1981  Reconciliation  Act's  authori- 
zation level  of  $1.85  billion  would 
place  an  undue  hardship  on  too  many 
older  Americans.  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  keep  this 
fact  in  mind  as  consideration  of  H.R. 
3520  continues  today.* 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  has  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  reviving  the  econo- 
my while  assisting  this  Nation's  handi- 
capped, poor,  and  disadvantaged. 
Without  the  passage  of  H.R.  3520.  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  our  efforts  to  reverse 
some  of  economically  and  socially  de- 
bilitating effects  of  the  "drop  dead" 
Reagan  budget  and  Gramm-Latta  II 
will  be  for  naught.  The  Congress  has 
endorsed  funding  increases  for  educa- 
tion and  social  service  programs  in  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  However,  if  we  do  not 
increase  authorization  levels  for  the 
programs  included  in  H.R.  3520.  the 
budget  resolution  will  become  a 
symbol  of  false  hope  to  the  potential 
beneficiaries  of  these  rehabilitation, 
social  service,  and  education  programs. 
The  effects  of  cutbacks  in  human 
service  programs  during  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's first  2  years  in  office  are  increas- 
ingly evident.  Unemployment  is  at  9.3 
percent  and  amount  youths,  it  is  22.8 
percent;  poverty  and  malnutrition  are 
on  the  rise;  our  public  schools  are  in  a 
state  of  crisis.  H.R.  3520  can  begin, 
slowly,  to  address  come  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
has  successfully  trained  handicapped 
people  so  they  can  work.  Furthermore, 
within  4  years  of  completing  the  pro- 
gram, the  average  trainee/worker  has 


paid  for  the  program  through  his  or 
her  income  taxes.  Vocational  rehabili- 
tation, along  with  adult  and  vocational 
education,  whose  authorization  levels 
are  raised  in  this  legislation,  contrib- 
utes to  rejuvenating  the  lives  of  handi- 
capped Americans  as  well  as  our  econ- 
omy, and  reducing  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs 
to  address  the  effects  of  proverty  is 
the  WIC— Women.  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren—nutrtion  program.  Studies  docu- 
ment WICs  central  relationship  to  re- 
duced infant  mortality  and  its  role  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  infants 
who  need  hospitalization  and  their  at- 
tendant costs.  If  the  WIC  authoriza- 
tion level  is  not  increased.  500.000 
pregnant  mothers,  infants,  and  young 
children  at  risk  will  be  cut  from  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  this  country 
is  concerned  about  the  quality  of  its 
education  system,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  increase  our  commitment  to 
two  exceptional  education  programs: 
Chapter  I  and  the  education  of  all 
handicapped  children.  Both  of  these 
programs  provide  essential  assistance 
for  children  who  have  traditionally 
been  overlooked  by  the  education 
system.  The  education  of  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  children  is  a 
high-return  investment  in  this  coun- 
try's future. 

Reaganomics  and  Gramm-Latta  II 
have  not  produced  the  promised  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Instead  we  are  faced 
with  the  largest  Federal  budget  deficit 
in  U.S.  history.  Borrowing  against  our 
children's  future  is  the  same  as  bor- 
rowing against  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. We  must  provide  the  foundation 
for  a  stronger  economy  that  can  sup- 
port all  our  people,  not  just  the 
wealthy  few.  H.R.  3520  tests  the 
House's  will  to  begin  to  lay  this  foun- 
dation and  to  right  the  errors  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  H.R.  3520.« 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3520)  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  to  create  a  select  commission 
on  Federal  assistance  to  disabled 
Americans,  and  to  increase  certain  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  283.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 


with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

D  1800 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill.  H.R.  3520.  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  instructions  to  report 
the  same  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  25.  after  line  25.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  No  education  funds  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  this  Title  shall  be  expended  in  any 
school  district  or  other  political  subdivision 
responsible  for  education  unless  such  school 
district  or  political  subdivision  has  a  proce- 
dure for  determining  functional  literacy  as  a 
condition  for  graduation  from  secondary 
public  schools." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  motion  to  reconunit. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  included  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  identical  with  the  Gregg 
amendment  that  was  offered  earlier  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  on  which  there 
was  not  a  vote  ordered.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  that  would  in- 
clude these  instructions  to  adopt  the 
Gregg  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
need  to  debate  that  amendment  again. 
This  is  a  simple  provision  that  says 
that  the  fimds  expended  under  the  au- 
thority of  title  IV,  as  far  as  they  apply 
to  education  funds,  may  not  be  ex- 
pended in  any  school  district  unless 
they  have  in  place  a  system  for  deter- 
mining functional  literacy  as  a  condi- 
tion for  graduation  from  secondary 
public  schools. 

I  think  the  debate  earlier  in  the  day 
made  it  clear  that  there  are  some  of  us 
who  think  that  we  should  get  some  re- 
sults for  the  Federal  funds  that  have 
been  and  will  be  expended  In  the 
future  for  education.  We  have  had  the 
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national  debate  on  education  and  I 
think  that  one  of  the  minor-I  should 
not  say  •minor":  it  is  a  very  impor^ 
tant-but  the  very  simplest  of  those 
goals  for  educational  systems  ought  to 
be  to  produce  functional  literates  from 
our  high  schools,  and  this  amendment 
would  establish  that  as  a  Federal  goal 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  .  ,^    .      .»,„ 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  understand,  the 
purpose  of  the  gentleman's  motion  is 
simply  to  provide  this  House  with  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  earlier 
amendment  to  require  a  literacy  re- 
quirement offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  and 
to  provide  this  House  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  recorded  vote  on  that 

^'m"  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  include  the  Gregg 

amendment.  „j„„.^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion legislation  Congress  has  prohibit- 
ed Federal  officials  from  control  over 
local  school  policy.  The  Gregg  amend- 
ment would  impose  Federal  control  on 
the  States  and  local  school  districts  by 
barring    any    of    these    funds    unless 
school  districts  have  functional  liter- 
acy tests.  ^ 
This    will    just    cause    an    unrest 
throughout  the  whole  country  and  it 
will    destroy    our    Federal    programs 
throughout  the  country  because  State 
legislatures  in  many  States  will  not 
have  time  to  comply.  The  States  cer- 
tainly will  never  accept  an  amendment 
of    this    type    involving    this    heavy- 
handed  Federal  control.  It  will  work 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the 

*^°I  wouid  ask  all  the  Members  to  vote 
against  Federal  control,  which  this 
amendment  imposes.  We  have  never 
done  it  in  the  history  of  Federal  aid 
legislation.  These  gentlemen  in  nay 
judgment  themselves  do  not  believe  in 
this  amendment.  They  just  want  to 
stop  the  flow  of  Federal  funds,  in  my 
judgment,  and  this  is  just  what  this 
amendment  will  do.  I  urge  everybody 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
ray  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  to  recommit  this  un- 
portant  legislation. 

During  the  early  growth  oi  tWs 
Nation,  the  institutions  that  aided  this 
growth,  such  as  education,  were  highly 
valued  by  the  people  of  this  land.  Life 
was  simpler  then  and  so  too  was  the 


world  of  work  and  the  Nation's  econo- 
my Job  skills  could  be  easily  acquired 
in  the  workplace  through  apprentice- 
ship since  our  technological  sophisti- 
cation was  then  also  relatively  simple. 
Advances   in   our   technological   so- 
phistication led  not  only  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  high  standard  of  living  but 
also  to  increasing  compartmentaliza- 
tion  of  work.  Job  skills  became  more 
and  more  fragmented,  resulting  in  the 
need   for  more   formalized  job  skills 
training.    Vocational    education    was 
this  Nation's  response  to  that  need 
and  for  many  years  we  have  trained 
much  of  America's  work  force  in  voca- 
tional education  classrooms  across  this 
great  land.  And  this  training  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  our  develop- 
ing status  as  a  world  leader. 

Rapid  change  in  technology,  in  man- 
ufacturing, in  trade  strategies-m  fact, 
in   all   aspects   of   economic   life— has 
become    the    benchmark    of    modern 
times.  But  this  change  has  not  pro- 
ceeded evenly  on  all  fronts.  For  exam- 
ple  over  the  past  several  years,  some 
Americans  have  begun  to  take  their 
educational   system   for   granted,   dis- 
playing  less   and   less   willingness   to 
support  and  fund  the  kinds  of  innova- 
tive changes  that  are  needed  to  keep 
this  system  up  to  date  and  capable  ot 
adequately  supporting  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  we  currently  enjoy. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  lack  of  uni- 
versal support,  America's  educational 
system  has  suffered-so  much  so  that 
some  say  the  Nation  is  at  risk.  While 
not  all  the  votes  are  in  on  just  how 
much  at  risk  we  are,  it  is  clear  that  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  prosper,  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  lead  the  world,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  defensive  capabili- 
ties, education,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion must  be  advanced  to  top  priority 
status  at  aU  levels  of  government. 

Vocational    education    is    a   critical 
component  of   our  overall   education 
effort.  At  a  time  when  high  unemploy- 
ment   rates    are    becoming    common, 
when     industrial     and     technological 
skills  are  undergoing  rapid  transitions 
and  when  survival  depends  on  quality 
education,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  be 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish.  I  urge 
my    colleagues    to    support    this    bill 
(H  R   3520)  so  that  vocational  educa- 
tion and  other  key  educational  initia- 
tives will  begin  to  receive  the  funds 
needed    to    provide    Americans    with 
quality  education. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The   question   was   taken;   and   the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  _.  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
XV.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  passage 

of  the  bill.  .„        ^., 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 

absent  Members. 

The  vote   was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  128,  nays 
275.  not  voting  30.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3321 
YEAS- 128 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bilir&kis 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  CIN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

£;dwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Porsythe 

Franklin 

Gekas 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 


Green 

Gregg 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillls 

Hopkli^s 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 
Moorhead 
Myers 
Nlelson 


Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Paul 

Porter 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Young (PL) 

Zschau 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 


NAYS- 275 

Bonior 

BorJier 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conycrs 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeWine 


Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Doimelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

E^ngllsh 

Erdreich 

Evans ( IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Plorio 

Poglietta 

Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
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Ford  (TNI 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdcnson 

Gephardt 

Gibtx>ru 

Gilman 

Glirkman 

Gotizalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  I  OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kitdee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 


Long  (MD) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

MarKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martmez 

Malsu> 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  iCT) 

Morrison  ( WA ) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland 


Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeilon 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Straiten 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA I 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Dellums 

Derrick 

FIippo 

Gingrich 


Hance 

Harkin 

Heftel 

Holl 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Mikulski 

O'Brien 


Pashayan 

Patterson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Schulze 

Stump 

Tauke 

Whitten 

Young  (AK) 


D  1820 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corcoran  for,  with  Ms.  Mikulski 
against. 

Mr  Madigan  for,  with  Mr.  Derrick 
against. 

Mr  Schulze  for.  with  Mr.  Roe  against. 

Mr.  Pashayan  for,  with  Mr.  Howard 
against. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Craig 
against. 


Mr.  TAUZIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  this  will  be  a 
5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  324,  nays 
79,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  333] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( NO ) 

Andrews  iTX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

BoehltTt 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clinger 

Coleman  iMO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 


YEAS— 324 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

E^  ans  ( lA ) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Cray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

HalKOH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 


Jone.s(NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Otierstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Panelta 

Parris 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Rose 

Roth 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

BroyhiU 

Burton  ( IN ) 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenbom 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gramm 


Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

NAyS-79 

Gregg 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Kemp 

Kramer 

I,agomarsino 

LatU 

Lijeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marriott 

McCandless 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nielson 

Packard 

Paul 


Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yairon 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Porter 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whilehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wortley 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-30 


Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Dellums 

Derrick 

FIippo 

Gingrich 


Hance 

Heftel 

Holt 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Leach 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

Mikulski 

O'Brien 


Pashayan 

Patterson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Schulze 

Stump 

Tauke 

Whitten 

Young  (AK) 


D  1830 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Dellums    for,    with    Mr.    Corcoran 
against. 
Ms.  Mikulski  for,  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1340)  to  revise  and  extend  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  and  to  extend 
the  Developmental  Disability  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  in- 
quire of  the  chairman,  because  we 
could  not  hear  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  to  what  the  request  was. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  all  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  go  to  conference.  I  will  inform 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  purpose  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  to  send 
this  bill  on  to  conference  as  quickly  as 
possible? 
Mr  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,    BARTLETT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1340 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1983". 

TITLE  I-REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  7(7)  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(C)  The  term  individual'  with  respect  to 
a  handicapped  individual  means,  for  the 
purposes  of  title  I.  any  individual  who  has 
attained  .sixteen  years  of  age.". 

(b)  Section  7(12)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Educa 
tion". 

REPOHTS 

Sec    102.   (a)   Section   13   of   the   Act   is 
amended  by  adding  after  tiie  first  sentence 
the  following:  "The  Commissioner  shall  an- 
nually  collect   information  on  each  client 
who.se  case  is  closed  out  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  include  the  information  in 
the  report  required  by  this  section.  The  in- 
formation shall  set  forth  a  complete  count 
of  such  cases  in  a  manner  permitting  the 
greatest  possible  cross-classification  of  data. 
The  data  elements  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  age,  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  educa- 
tion, type  of  disability,  severity  of  disability, 
key  rehabilitation  process  dates,  earnings  at 
time  of  entry  into  program  and  at  closure, 
work  status,  occupation,  cost  of  case  serv 
ices,  tvpes  of  sen  ices  provided,  types  of  fa- 
( i;ities  or  agencies  which  furnished  services 
and  whether  each  such  facility  or  agency  is 


public  or  private,  and  reasons  for  closure. 
The  Commissioner  shall  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  identi- 
ty of  each  client  for  which  information  is 
supplied  under  this  sul)section  is  confiden- 
tial.". ,^    . 

(b)   The   last   sentence   of   section    13    is 
amended  by  inserting  ■also"  after  "shall". 


EVALUATION 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  'The  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  use  standards  for  the 
evaluation  required  by  this  subsection.  The 
standards  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for 
all  appropriate  programs  include  standards 
relating  to  the  increases  in  employment  and 
earnings  taking  into  account  economic  fac- 
tors in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  program 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  handicapped 
individuals  to  be  served.". 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1984, 
the  Secretary  shall  evaluate,  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  required  under  section 
621(a)(3)  and  section  711(e)  of  this  Act— 

••(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  projects  with 
industry  program  authorized  under  section 
621  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  the  effectiveness  of,  and  alternative 
means  of  financing  for.  Independent  Living 
Services  and  Centers  authorized  by  section 
711  of  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  interim  reports  every  ninety 
days  and  a  final  report  of  the  evaluations 
required  by  this  subsection  not  later  than 
December  31,  1984.". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AMENDMENTS 


Sec  104.  (a)(1)  Section  15(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Educa- 
tion". , 

(2)  Section  101(a)(ll)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Department  of  Heilth, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(3)  Section  102(d)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Education". 

(4)  Section  202(i)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Bureau  ol  Education  for 
the  Handicapped"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services". 

(5)  Section  204(b)(7)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  Office  of  Education"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•Department„of 
Education". 

(b)(1)  Section  202(q)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tarv  of  Education". 

(2)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Education". 

(3)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  501(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Chairman 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
and  by  striking  out  "Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Edu- 
cation and  Health  and  Human  Services'". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  such  Act  is 
amended    by    striking    out    "Secretary    of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management". 

(C)  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Civil  Service  Conunisslon" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Personnel  Management". 

(D)  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Commission"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Office". 

(E)  Section  501(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Civil  Service  Commission's 
activities"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement". 

(F)  Section  501(f)<l)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Education  ". 

(4)  Section  507  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "SecreUry  of  Education,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services, "  and  by 
striking  out  "Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management". 

(5)  Section  614  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services". 

(c)(1)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation, 
Comprehensive  Services,  and  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Amendments  of  1978  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Education  ". 

(2)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Education " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Education  for  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services  ". 


PART  A-VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  111.  (a)  Section  100(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  under  part  B  of  this  title  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  provided  in  accordance 
with  State  plans  under  section  101.  there  U 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $993,900,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  $1,047,600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $1,103,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986.'. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  100(b)(Z) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  allotments  under 
section  120(a)(1),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985,  and 
1986.".  ^    . 

(c)  Section  100(b)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  .striking  out  ""the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979.  and  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  thereafter""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985, 
and  1986". 

ADDITIONAL  PAYMENTS  REPEALED 

Sec  112.  (a)(1)  Section  110(b)  of  the  Act  is 
repealed.  ^  j  ^ 

(2)  Section  110  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 

<b). 
(b)  Section  111(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "(including  any  addi- 
tional payment  to  it  under  section  UO<b»)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(and  its  additional 
payment  under  subsection  (b).  if  any)":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  and  except  that  the 
amount  otherwise  payable  to  such  State  for 
such  year  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  ex- 
penditures from  non-Federal  sources  during 
such  year  under  this  title  are  less  than  ex- 
penditures under  the  State  plan  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act". 

(c)  The  repeals  and  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  take  effect  October  1. 
1986. 

CLIENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  113.  (a)  Section  112  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CLIENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  Prom  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (g).  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  make  grants  to 
States  to  establish  and  carry  out  client  as- 
sistance programs  to  provide  assistance  in 
informing  and  advising  all  clients  and  client 
applicants  of  all  available  benefits  under 
this  Act.  and.  upon  request  of  such  clients 
or  client  applicants,  to  assist  such  clients  or 
applicants  in  their  relationships  with 
projects,  programs,  and  facilities  providing 
services  to  them  under  this  Act.  including 
assistance  in  pursuing  legal,  administrative, 
or  other  appropriate  remedies  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  such  individuals 
under  this  Act. 

•(b)  No  State  may  receive  payments  from 
its  allotment  under  this  Act  in  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  State  has  in  effect  not  later 
than  September  30.  1985,  a  client  assistance 
program,  which  — 

"(1)  has  the  authority  to  pursue  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  appropriate  reme- 
dies to  ensure  the  protection  of  rights  of 
handicapped  individuals  who  are  receiving 
treatments,  services,  or  rehabilitation  under 
this  Act  within  the  State: 

■■(2)  is  not  administered  by  the  State  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Agency;  and 

"(3)  is  independent  of  any  agency  which 
provides  treatment,  services,  or  rehabilita- 
tion to  handicapped  individuals  under  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  Governor  shall  designate  a  public 
or  private  agenc--  to  conduct  the  client  as- 
sistance program  required  by  this  section 
and  \x  accountable  for  the  proper  use  of 
funds  appropriaied  for  its  use. 

"(d)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  ailot  the 
sums  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  relative  population  of  each  State, 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
$50,000. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  $30,000 
each  to  American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  \>e  required  by  the  State 
during  the  period  for  which  it  is  available 
for  the  purpose  for  which  allotted  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  on  such  dates  he  may  fix 
to  other  States  with  respect  to  which  such  a 
determination  has  not  been  made,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  of  such 


States  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  during 
such  period;  and  the  total  of  such  reduction 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  such  amount  so  reallot- 
ted to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  its  allotment  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
Governor  from  the  allotment  of  the  State 
the  amount  specified  in  the  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
and  subsection  (c).  the  term  'Governor' 
means  the  chief  executive  of  the  State. 

"(e)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  State  submits  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  client  assistance  pro- 
gram which  shall  include  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

"(1)  No  employees  of  such  programs  shall, 
while  so  employed,  serve  as  staff  or  consult- 
ants of,  or  receive  benefits  of  any  kind  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from,  any  rehabilitation 
project,  program,  or  facility  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  in  the  State. 

"(2)  Each  program  shall  be  afforded  rea- 
sonable access  to  policymaking  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  in  the  State  and  local  re- 
habilitation programs,  projects,  or  facilities. 
"(3)  Each  program  shall  contain  provi- 
sions designed  to  assure  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  mediation  procedures 
are  used  prior  to  resorting  to  administrative 
or  legal  remedies. 

"(4)  The  program  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  operation  of 
the  program  during  the  previous  year,  in- 
cluding a  summary  of  the  work  done  and 
the  uniform  statistical  tabulation  of  all 
cases  handled  by  such  program.  A  copy  of 
each  such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary,  together  with  a  summary  of 
such  reports  and  his  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
$6,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$6,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
"Sec.  112"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"Sec.  112.  Client  assistance  program.". 

INNOVATION  AND  EXPANSION 

Sec.    114.   The   first   sentence   of   section  « 
121(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all    that    follows     "rehabilitation   services."' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"including— 

"(1)  programs  to  initiate  or  expand  such 
services  to  individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps; 

"(2)  special  programs  under  such  Slate 
plan  to  initiate  or  expand  services  to  classes 
of  handicapped  individuals  who  have  unusu- 
al or  difficult  problems  in  connection  with 
their  rehabilitation;  and 

"(3)  programs  to  maximize  the  use  of 
technological  innovations  in  meeting  the 
employment  training  needs  of  handicapped 
youth  and  adults.". 


Part  B— Research 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  121.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $36,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  $38,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title."". 

NATIONAL  INSTITtrra  OF  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

Sec  122.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "health,  education, 
and  welfare"  both  times  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "education"  each 
such  time. 

(b)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "'The  Director  shall  be 
an  individual  with  substantial  experience  in 
rehabilitation  and  in  research  administra- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sut>section: 

"(j)(l)  The  Director  shall  make  a  grant  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  pediatric  re- 
habilitation research  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  establish,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  a 
Research  and  Training  Center  in  the  Pacific 
Basin.". 

RESEARCH 

Sec  123.  (a)  Section  204(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Rehabilitation  Research  and 
Training  Centers  shall  include  both  compre- 
hensive centers  dealing  with  multiple  dis- 
abilities and  centers  focused  on  particular 
disabilities.  Grants  to  Centers  need  not  be 
automatically  terminated  at  the  end  of  a 
project  period  and  may  be  renewed  on  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  evaluation  and  peer 
revieiv  including  site  visits.  Training  of  stu- 
dents preparing  to  be  rehabilitation  person- 
nel through  centers  shall  be  an  important 
priority.  Grants  may  include  faculty  sup- 
port for  teaching  of  rehabilitation-related 
courses  of  study  for  credit  and  other  courses 
offered  by  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion affiliated  with  the  Center.". 

(b)  Section  204(b)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
303(b)""  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'pursu- 
ant to  .sections  310  and  311(b) ". 

(c)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  Conduct  of  a  rehabilitation  research 
program  under  which  financial  assistance  is 
provided  in  order  to  (A)  test  new  concepts 
and  innovative  ideas.  (B)  demonstrate  re- 
search results  of  high  potential  benefits.  (C) 
purchase  prototype  aids  and  devices  for 
evaluation.  'D)  develop  unique  rehabilita- 
tion training  curricula,  and  (E)  be  respon- 
sive to  .special  initiatives  of  the  Director.  No 
single  payment  under  t.his  paragraph  may 
exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year  and  all 
payments  made  under  th.is  paragraph  in  any 
fiscal  year  maj"  not  exceed  five  per  centum 
of  lh>'  amount  available  under  section  204  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search in  any  fiscal  year.  Regulations  and 
admlnLstrativf  procedures  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  paragraph 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  be 
expedited," 
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Part  C— Sdpplemen-tary  Services  and 
Facilities 
grants  for  construction 
Sec    131.   Section   301(a)   of   the   Act   is 
amended  by  striking  out   "October  1,  1982" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the   following:   "October   1,   1986""; 
and  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983    and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1987  . 
vocational  training 
Sec    132.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out   "October  1.  1982" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "October  1, 

1986  ".  ,    . 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  No  grant  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  continued  for  more  than  two  years  unless 
the  project  meets  standards  relating  to  em- 
ployment and  earnings  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  or  unless  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  acceptable  remedial  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  by  the  grantee.  . 
training 

Sec  133.  (a)(1)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended—  .     ,    ,. 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "including 
the  second  time  it  appears; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "placement  serv- 
ices" a  comma  and  the  following:  "(B)  per- 
sonnel specifically  trained  to  deliver  sen'ices 
to  individuals  who  may  benefit  from  receiv- 
ing comprehensive  services  for  independent 
living,  personnel  specifically  trained  to  de- 
liver services  in  client  assistance  programs,  ; 

(C)  by  Inserting  "(C)"  after  "and'  the  last 
time  it  appears  in  such  section. 

(2)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ""In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner shall,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
training  in  the  services  provided  under  this 
Act  to  rehabilitation  counselors,  furnish 
training  to  such  counselors  in  the  applica- 
bility of  the  provisions  of  section  504. 

(b)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "qualified"  before 
•personnel"  each  time  it  appears  in  such 
section.  ,  .    , 

(c)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "will  be  utilized  to  provide  a 
balanced  program  of  assistance  to  meet  the 
medical,  vocational,  and  other  personnel 
training  needs  of  both  public  and  private  re- 
habilitation programs  and  institutions,  t(3 
include""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""shall 
be  targeted  to  areas  of  personnel  shortage 
which  may  include". 

(d)  Section  304(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  Commissioner  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress,  simul- 
taneously with  the  budget  submission  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  Rrhabih- 
tation  Services  Administration,  a  report  set- 
ting forth  and  justifying  in  detail  how  the 
training  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  prior  to 
such  submission  are  allocated  by  profession- 
al discipline  and  other  program  areas.  The 
report  shall  also  contain  findings  on  person- 
nel shortages,  how  funds  proposed  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  will  be  allocated 
under  the  Presidents  budget  proposal,  and 
how  the  findings  of  personnel  shortages  jus- 
tify the  allocations."  . 

(e)(1)  Section  304  Ls  amended  by  striking 
out  "•(d)"  the  second  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  o04(e)  oi 
the  Act  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (D) 


is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section.  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  $26,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  $28,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986.". 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 

COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITATION  CENTERS 

Sec  134.  Section  305(g)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1979.  and  for  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  iiiserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fi^l  years 
1984.  1985,  and  1986  ". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
SPECIAL  PROJECTS      ' 

Sec    135.   Section   310(a)   of  jthe   Act   is 

amended—  _  .  .^     ,  „ 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "313"  the  following, 
"and  section  316";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  October  1.  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$12,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$13,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$14,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.'. 

SPECIAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec  136.  (a)(1)  Section  311(a)(1)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "individuals 
with  spinal  cord  injuries  and". 

(2)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  may 
make  grants  to  States  and  to  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  for  spinal  cord   inju- 

rics  " 

(b)  Section  311(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow.ing 
new  sentence:  "The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  shall  co- 
ordinate each  grant  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  the  Commissioner.". 

(c)  Section  311  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs 
of  special  projects  and  demonstrations  in- 
cluding research  and  evaluation  for  apply- 
ing new  types  or  patterns  of  services  for  in- 
dividuals with  mental  retardation  to  enter 
into  the  labor  force. 

••(2)  Services  under  this  subsection  may  in- 
clude— 
"(A)  jobs-search  assistance: 
"(B)  on-the-job  training; 
'•(C)  job  development  including  worksite 
modification   and   use  of   advance-learnmg 
technology  for  skills  training; 

••(D)  dissemination  of  information  on  pro_ 
gram  activities  to  business  and  industry:  and 
•(E)    followup    services    for    individuals 
placed  in  employment. 

'•(d)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  maKe 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs 
of  special  projects  and  demonstrations  in- 
cluding research  and  evaluation  for  handi- 
capped youths  to  provide  job  training  and 
prepare  them  for  entry  into  the  labor  force. 
Such  projecU  shall  be  designed  to  demon- 
strate cooperative  efforts  between  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  business  and  industry,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs,  and  orga- 
nizations representing  labor  and  organiza 
tions  responsible  for  promoting  or  assisting 
in  local  economic  development. 

"(2)  Services  under  this  subsection  may  in- 
clude— 

•(A)  jobs  search  assistance; 


(B)  on-the-job  training; 

"(C)  job  development  including  worksite 
modification  and  use  of  advance-learning 
technology  for  skills  training; 

"(D)  dissemination  of  information  on  pro- 
gram activities  to  business  and  industry;  and 

■•(E)  followup  services  for  individuals 
placed  in  employment. 

•'(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  assure  that 
projects  shall  be  coordinated  with  other 
projects  assisted  under  section  626  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.". 


HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  137.  (a)  Section  313(e)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$3  700.000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $3,900,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $4,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  ". 

SPECIAL  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  138.  Section  316  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  '(a)"  after  the  section  desig- 
nation and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropn- 
ated  to  carry  out  this  section  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984.  $2,100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  $2,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986.". 

Part  D— National  Council 
administrative  amendment 
Sec  141.  Section  400  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government". 

DUTIES 

Sec  142.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner,  the  ap- 
propriate Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  in 
clause   (3)   and    inserting    in   lieu    thereof 

"President  and  the  Congress '": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Secretary,  the 
Commissioner"  in  clause  (5)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'President  and  the  Congress"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5);  „       ^       „  ._ 

(4)  by  striking  out    'the  Secretary,     in 

clause  (6);  ,.        j    » 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  provifle  to  the  Congress  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  advice,  recommendations,  and  any 
additional  information  which  the  Council  or 
the  Congress  deems  appropriate.'. 

STAFF 

Sec  143.  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •up  to  seven  tech- 
nical and  professional  employees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  Executive  Direc- 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  be  appointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  experienced  in  the  planning 
or  operation  of  programs  for  handicapped 
individuals.".  . 

(c)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(D"  after  the  section 
designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(2)  The  Executive  Director  is  authorized 
to  hire  not  to  exceed  seven  technical  and 
professional  employees  to  assist  th«  Nation- 
al Council  to  carry  out  Its  duties.". 

Part  E— Architectural  and  Transporta- 
tion Barriers  Compliance  Board 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.    151.    Section    502(i)    of    the    Act    is 
amended  by  striking  out  'October  1.  1982" 
and  inserting  in   lieu  thereof  "October   I. 
1984". 

Part  F— Employment  Opportunities 

authorization  of  appropriations  for  com- 
munity service  employment  pilot  pro- 
grams 

Sec  161  Section  617  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  617.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  such  sums  as  may  be  nece.ssary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and 
1986.  '. 

PKO'ECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY 

Sec  162.  la;  The  matter  preceding  clause 
(A)  of  section  621(aKl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "employers"  a  comma 
and  the  followins:    designated  State  units '. 

(b)  Section  621(a)  of  thv.'  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  develop  and 
publish  standards  to  assure  .satisfactory  per- 
formance under  agreements  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  not  later  than  July  1. 
1984.  No  standards  may  be  established 
under  this  paragraph  unless  the  standards 
are  approved  by  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped. 

"(4)(A)  The  Commissioner  shall  continue 
to  provide  financial  assistance  under  each 
agreement  of  this  section  if — 

"(i)  the  parties  to  that  agreement  include 
provisions  for  agreement  which  are  at  least 
as  stringent  as  the  standards  established 
under  paragraph  (3):  and 

"(ii)  the  Commissioner  deterrnln-^s  that 
the  parties  to  that  agreement  ha'  e  substan- 
tially met  the  performance  standards  set 
forth  in  the  agreement. 

"(B)  The  parties  to  each  agreement  re(;eiv- 
ing  assistance  under  this  section  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  this  paragraph  is  >n 
acted  shall  continue  to  receive  assistance 
until  October  1.  1984.  unless  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  there  is  a  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  the  agreement.". 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  163.  Section  621  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  assure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  payments  made  under  this  section  among 
the  States.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  164.  Section  623  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "of  this  part  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  before  October  1. 
1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  sec- 
tion 621  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$14,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$15,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1986:  and  for  sec- 
tion 622.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and 
1986". 


Part  G— Services  for  Independent  Living 
evaluation 

Sec  171.  Section  711  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(eKD  The  Commis-sioner  shall,  not  later 
than  July  1.  1984.  develop  and  publish 
standards  to  review  and  evaluate  the  oper- 
ation of  independent  living  centers  receiving 
assistance  under  this  title  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  and  con- 
tinuation of  each  such  center  and  for  the 
support  of  new  independent  living  centers. 
No  standards  may  be  established  under  this 
paragraph  unless  the  standards  are  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped 

"(2)  In  the  development  of  the  standards 
required  by  this  subsection  the  Commission- 
er -shall  obtain  the  recommendations  of  in- 
def>endent  living  centers  and  professionals 
and  associations  serving  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, particularly  associations  engaged  in 
rehabilitation  research. 

■(f)  Each  independent  living  center  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  title  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  this  sub.section  is  enacted 
shall  continue  to  receive  assistance  until 
such  time  as  the  final  evaluation  report  re- 
quired by  section  14  has  been  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  a 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  approved  application.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  172.  (a)(1)  Section  731  of  the  Act  the 
second  time  it  appears  is  redesignated  as 
section  741. 

'2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sec  731"  after 
part  E  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec 
741". 

(b)(1)  Section  741(a)  of  the  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  A  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.". 

(2)  Section  741(b)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redes- 
ignated) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■kb)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carr>  out  part  B  of  this  title 
$21,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986.". 

(3)  Section  741(c)(1)  of  the  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  part  C  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  year.s  1984.  1985,  and  1986. '. 

TITLE  II-DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  20'.  Section  102(11)  of  the  Develop- 
mental Di.sability  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rig.'-its  .Act  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  ihr   'Act")  is  amended  by  striking  out 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY  OP  INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 

Sec.  202.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
113(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  allotments  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
$8,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.". 

UNIVERSITY  AFFILIATED  FACILITIES 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  123  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  123.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  $7,800,000  for 
fi.scal  year  1984.". 

GRANTS  FOR  PLANNING  AND  THE  PROVISION  OF 
SERVICES 

Sec  204.  Section  131  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  131.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provLsions  of  this 
part  $45,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1984". 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Sec  205.  Section  145(f)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(f)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $2,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984. ■•. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Perkins  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1340. 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  H.R.  3520.  as  passed,  as  follows: 
TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

extension  of  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 

Sec  102.  (a)(1)  Section  100(b)(1)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  'the  Act")  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  '(A)"  after  '(b)(1)"  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"There  is  further  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose  $1,037,800,000  for 
fi.scal  year  1984.  and  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(B)  In  addition,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  1987.  and  1988. 
Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  110(a)(4).". 

(2)  Section  100(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
■and"  immediately  before  ■$60,000,000"  and 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  "".  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986":  and 

iB)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(3)  Section  100(bK3>  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979.  and  for  each  of  the 
three"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  1984.  and  each  of  the  two". 

(b)  Section  102(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt' . 

(c)  Section  110(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  100ib)(l)" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
100(b)(1)(A)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  ;3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1984.  for  which  any  amount 
is      appropriated      pursuant      to      section 
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100(b)(1)(B).  each  State  shall  receive  an  al- 
location (from  such  appropriated  amount) 
in  addition  to  the  allotment  to  which  such 
State  is  entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  Such  additional  allo- 
cation shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated  as 
that  States  allotment  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  bears  to  the  sum 
of  such  allotments  of  all  the  States.". 

(d)  Section  112(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  no  less  than  $3,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years."'  after  "fiscal  years.". 

(e)  Section  121(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •"1986"'. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AND  REVISIONS  IN  RESEARCH  AND 
TRAINING 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  201(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1979.  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1984.  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  . 

(b)  Section  201(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  ■$50,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.'. 

(c)  Section  204(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Cen- 
ters shall  include  both  comprehensive  cen- 
ters dealing  with  multiple  disabilities  and 
centers  focused  on  particular  disabilities. 
Centers  need  not  be  automatically  terminat- 
ed at  the  end  of  a  project  period  and  may  be 
renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion and  peer  review  including  site  visits. 
Training  of  students  preparing  to  be  reha- 
bilitation personnel  through  centers  shall 
be  an  important  priority  and  grants  shall 
not  be  prohibited  from  including  faculty 
support  for  teaching  of  credit  and  other 
courses  offered  by  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  affiliated  with  the  center.". 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AND  REVISIONS  IN  SUPPLEMENTA- 
RY SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1986  "  and  by  striking 
"1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987  ". 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986".  ,   ^     .  . 

(c)(1)  Sections  304(a)  and  304(c)  of  the  Act 
are  amended  by  inserting  "qualified"  imme- 
diately before  "personnel"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears in  each  such  subsection. 

(2)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "will  be  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  "institutions,  to"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "shall  be  targeted  on  areas  of 
personnel  shortage  which  may". 

(3)  Section  304(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Commissioner  shall  submit  annu- 
ally (together  with  the  budget  submission 
for  the  forthcoming  year  for  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration)  a  report  indi- 
cating and  justifying  in  detail  how  the  cur- 
rent year's  training  funds  are  allocated  by 
professional  discipline  and  other  program 
areas.  The  report  shall  also  identify  specifi- 
cally the  Conunissioner's  shortage  findings, 
how  funds  proposed  for  the  succeeding  year 
would  be  allocated  under  the  President's 


budget  proposal,  and  what  findings  of  short- 
age of  personnel  justify  such  allocations.". 

(4)  Section  304  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  second  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e). 

(5)  Section  304(e)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
""$34,000,000  "  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  such  sentence,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986.';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  Section  305(g)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  and  for  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of -fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years". 

(e)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'1986". 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec  105.  (a)(1)  Section  400(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within  the 
Federal  Government". 

(2)(A)  On  the  effective  date  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1983,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped  shall  be 
an  independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  and  shall  not  be  an  agency  withm 
the  Department  of  Education  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped all  functions  relating  to  the  Council 
which  were  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped  shall 
continue  to  exercise  all  the  functions  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  or  any  other 
law  or  authority  which  the  Chairman  was 
performing  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(C)  References  in  any  statute,  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Executive  order,  regulation,  or 
other  official  document  or  proceeding  to  the 
Department  of  Education  or  the  Secretary 
of  Education  with  respect  to  functions  or  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped,  respectively. 

(b)  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5);  , 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"■;  and";  and  „.■.!•  ■ 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  provide  to  the  Congress,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  such  advice,  recommendations, 
and  additional  information  as  are  consid- 
ered appropriate  by  the  Council  or  the  Con- 
gress.". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION BARRIERS  COMPLIANCE  BOARD 

SEC  106.  Section  502(i)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •"1986". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  617  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35,000,000  "  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion  and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "such 


sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  and  1986". 

(b)  Section  621(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ".  designated  State  units. " 
after  "individual  employers". 

(c)  Section  623  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■1982'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 


extension  of  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES  FOR  IN- 
DEPENDENT LIVING 

Sec  108.  Section  731  of  part  E  of  the  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
■•$80,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  such  subsection,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1979." 

and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  ". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  109.  (a)  Section  612(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act". 

(b)  Section  204(b)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "■303(b)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "311". 

(c)  Section  731  of  part  E  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  such  section  as 
section  741. 

EFFECTIVE  t>ATE 

Sec  110.  This  title  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983. 
TITLE  II-REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE 

HELEN   KELLER   NATIONAL  CENTER 

FOR      DEAF-BLIND      YOUTHS      AND 

ADULTS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Helen  Keller  National  Center  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec  202.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  deaf-blindness  is  among  the  most 
severe  of  all  forms  of  disabilities,  and  there 
is  a  great  and  continuing  need  for  services 
and  training  to  help  deaf-blind  individuals 
attain  the  highest  possible  level  of  develop- 

naent;  , .  ^  .. 

(2)  due  to  the  rubella  epidemic  of  the 
1960's  and  recent  advances  in  medical  tech- 
nology that  have  sustained  the  lives  of 
many  severely  disabled  individuals,  includ- 
ing deaf-blind  individuals,  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  survived,  the  need  for  serv- 
ices for  deaf-blind  individuals  is  even  more 
pressing  now  than  in  the  past: 

(3)  helping  deaf -blind  individuals  to 
become  self-sufficient,  independent,  and  em- 
ployable by  providing  the  services  and  train- 
ing necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  will 
benefit  the  Nation,  both  economically  and 
sociSill  V* 

(4)  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  is  a  vital  na- 
tional resource  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
deaf -blind  individuals  and  no  State  current- 
ly has  the  facilities  or  personnel  to  meet 
such  needs: 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  invested 
approximately  $10,000,000  in  capital,  equip- 
ment, and  operating  funds  for  such  Center 
since  it  was  established;  and 

(6)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  support  for  the  Center,  and  it 
is  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  to  be  the  primary  source  of  such  sup- 
port. 

AtrrHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CONTINUia)  OPER- 
ATION OP  THE  HELEN  KEIXER  NATIONAL 
CENTER  POR  DEAP-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS: 
REPEAL  OF  PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  313  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  777c)  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  con- 
tinue to  administer  and  support  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  Center  was  administered  pursuant  to 
section  313  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  to  the  extent  such  manner  of  adminis- 
tration is  not  inconsistent  with  any  purpose 
described  in  subsection  (c)  or  any  other  re- 
quirement of  this  title. 

(c)  The  purposes  of  the  Center  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  To  provide  specialized  intensive  serv- 
ices, or  any  other  services,  at  the  Center  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  which 
are  necessary  to  encourage  the  maximum 
personal  development  of  any  deaf-blind  in- 
dividual. 

(2)  To  train  professionals  and  allied  per- 
sonnel at  the  Center  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  services  to  deaf- 
blind  individuals. 

(3)  To  conduct  applied  research,  develop- 
ment programs,  and  demonstrations  with 
respect  to  communication  techniques, 
teaching  methods,  aids  and  devices,  and  de- 
livery of  services. 

audit:  monitoring  and  evaluation 
Sec.  204.  (a)  The  books  and  accounts  of 
the  Center  shall  be  audited  annually  by  an 
independent  auditor  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  a  report  on 
each  such  audit  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
auditor  to  the  Secretarj-  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  monitoring,  on  a  regular  basis,  the 
services  performed  and  the  training  con- 
ducted by  the  Center. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  monitoring  required  under  para- 
graph (1).  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Center  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year.  A  written  report  of  such  evalua- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  President,  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  evaluation  was 
conducted.  The  first  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  There  ars  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  each  of  the  four  subse- 
quent fiscal  years.  Such  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  Any  appropriation  Act  containing  any 
appropriation  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  specific 
amount  being  made  available  to  the  Center. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  206.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  terms  "Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  E>eaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults" 
and  'Center"  mean  the  Helen  Keller  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  its  affiliated  networli,  ojjerated 
pursuant  to  section  313  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  continued  under  this 
title: 

(2)  the  term  "deaf -blind  individual"  means 
an  individual— 


(A)  who  has  a  central  visual  acuity  of  20/ 
200  or  less  in  the  letter  eye  with  corrective 
lenses,  or  central  acuity  of  20/200  if  there  is 
a  field  defect  such  that  the  peripheral  diam- 
eter of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  dis- 
tance no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

(B)  who  has  a  chronic  hearing  impairment 
so  severe  that  most  speech  cannot  be  under- 
stood with  optimum  amplification,  and 

(C)  for  whom  the  combination  of  the  im- 
pairments described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  causes  extreme  difficulty  in  attain- 
ing independence  in  daily  life  activities, 
achieving  psychosocial  adjustment,  or  ob- 
taining a  vocation. 

and  such  term  includes  any  other  meaning 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation: 
and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 
coNSTRUcrrioN  OF  act:  effect  on  agreements 

Sec.  207.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  affecting  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Education  or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  Incorporated,  or  any  successor  to  or 
assignee  of  such  corporation,  with  respect  to 
the  Center. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Sec.  313.  Helen  Keller  Nation- 
al Center.". 

(b)  SecUon  310(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act   of    1973   is  amended   by  striking   out 
"(other  than  section  313),". 
TITLE  III-NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  DISABLED 

AMERICANS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Commission  on  Federal  Assist- 
ance to  Disabled  Americans  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  an  extensive  Federal  investment  is 
made  in  disabled  Americans  through  entitle- 
ment and  discretionary  programs: 

(2)  given  the  increased  emphasis  on  com- 
munity-based services,  on  fuller  integration 
in  schools  and  the  workplace,  and  on  great- 
er independence  and  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  right  to  dignity  of  disabled  Americans. 
Federal  programs  which  assist  disabled 
Americans  must  be  targeted  in  an  appropri- 
ate and  coordinated  manner  to  complement 
this  emphasis: 

(3)  Federal  programs  that  assist  the  dis- 
abled have  overlapping,  contradictory, 
unique,  and  sometimes  restrictive  require- 
ments that  prevent  coordination  of.  limit 
access  to.  and  constrain  the  potential  of 
such  programs: 

( 4 )  before  the  Congress  can  consider  statu- 
tory options  which,  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate, redirect  the  emphasis  of  programs  and 
remove  barriers  to  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive effectiveness  of  programs,  a  careful  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  issues  must  be 
made:  and 

(5)  a  national  commission  is  needed  to 
review  and  debate  the  issues  and  then  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress regarding  necessary  statutory  revi- 
sions in  existing  Federal  legislation  which 
assists  disabled  Americans. 

purpose 

Sec.  303.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  select  commission— 

(1)  to  examine  Federal  legislation  which 
helps   disabled    Americans   through   educa- 


tion, income  support,  rehabilitation,  train- 
ing, medical  assistance,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  food  acquisition  programs: 

(2)  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  need 
to  identify  and  remove  unwarranted  bar- 
riers to  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
given  the  national  emphasis  on  community 
based  services  for  and  the  integration  and 
independence  of  disabled  Americans:  and 

(3)  to  provide  Congress  and  the  President 
with  specific  statutory  recommendations  for 
improving  current  legislation. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  304.  There  is  established  a  select  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Assistance  to  Disabled 
Americans  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 
otrriES 

Sec.  305.  The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  review  all  statutes  pertaining  to  Feder- 
al programs  which  assist  disabled  Ameri- 
cans: 

(2)  make  a  priority  listing  of  such  pro- 
grams based  on  the  number  of  disabled 
Americans  they  assist  and  the  Federal  costs 
on  such  programs: 

(3)  assess  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams provide  incentives  or  disincentives  to 
the  establishment  of  community-based  serv- 
ices for  disabled  Americans,  promote  the 
full  Integration  of  such  individuals  in  the 
community,  in  schools,  and  in  the  work- 
place, and  contribute  to  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  such  individuals:  and 

(4)  recommend  to  the  President  smd  the 
Congress  legislative  mechanisms  for  increas- 
ing incentives  and  eliminating  disincentives 
in  Federal  programs  assisting  disabled 
Americans. 

reporting 
Sec.  306.  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent an  interim  report  of  its  recommenda- 
tions within  twelve  months  of  its  first  meet- 
ing: and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  final  report  of  its  recommendations 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  its 
first  meeting. 

membership 
Sec.   307.   (a)   The   Commission   shall   be 
composed  of  sixteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education: 

(2)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

(3)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor: 

(4)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation: 

(5)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General: 

(6)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

(7)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(8)  one  member  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Penance  of  the 
Senate: 

(9)  one  member  appointed  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate: 

(10)  one  member  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate: 

(11)  one  member  appointed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate; 

(12)  one  member  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
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(13)  one  member  appointed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

(14)  one"  member  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(15)  one  member  appointed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: and  ,  „         .. 

(16)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  (or  a  delegate). 

(b)  Members  shall  be  selected  for  appoint- 
ment based  on  their  knowledge  of  or  direct 
experience  with  Federal  programs  which 
assist  disabled  Americans.  ..  „  v, 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (.2). 
members  of  the  Conunission  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. .    .  , „„ 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive  no  ad- 
ditional pay.  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  shall  act  as  chairman 
until  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
when  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man from  among  the  members. 

(g)  Members  shall  be  appointed  withm 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  „  .    . 

(h)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  The  Commission  shall 
meet  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
duties  under  this  title.  The  date  and  time  of 
all  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members 


3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule.  . 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  this  title. 

POWERS 

Sec  309.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings  and  conferences,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Any  member  or  agency  of  the  Commis- 
sion may,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. r^^it^A 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

termination 

Sec  310  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  its  final  report  is 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  311.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title.  Any  sums  appropriated 
under  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 


executive  director  and  staff 
Sec  308.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
an  executive  director  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  the  chairman  considers  appro- 

(c)  The  executive  director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appolntmenU  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  mdivid- 
ual  so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  may  procure  temporary 
and    Intermittent    services    under    section 


effective  date 
Sec.  312.  This  title  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983. 

TITLE  IV-OTHER  AUTHORIZATIONS 
modification  of  certain  reconciliation  act 
limits 
Sec  401  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  such  funding  levels  as  are  ^- 
sumed  under  the  first  budget  resolution  (H. 
Con  Res.  91.  as  it  passed  the  House  on 
March  23, 1983)  for  fUcal  year  1984. 

(b)  The  authorizations  of  appropriation 
established  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion supersede,  and  are  not  in  addition  to. 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  i  or  the 
limitations  thereon)  established  under  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  19B1 
(Public  Law  97-35),  but  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  supersede  (and  are  not  m  ad- 
dition to)  any  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  ol 

1981 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  which 
funding  levels  are  assumed,  and  the  levels 
which  are  so  assumed.  In  the  first  budget 


resolution    for    fiscal    year    1984.    shaU    be 
deemed  to  be  the  following: 

(1)  The  compensatory  education  program 
under  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981, 
$3,830,000,000. 

(2)  The  impact  aid  program  under  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815.  81st 
Congress),  and  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress), 
$505,000,000. 

(3)  The  vocational  education  program 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
$825,000,000. 

(4)  The  adult  education  program  under 
the  Adult  Education  Act.  $112,000,000. 

(5)  The  arts  and  humanities  programs 
under  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  $273.  900.000. 

(6)  The  museum  services  programs  under 
the  Museum  Services  Act.  $10,800,000. 

(7)  The  community  services  program 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act.  $398,000,000. 

(8)  (A)  The  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  under  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  $2,250,000, 
except  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  25  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allotment  percentage  shall 
be  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  such  Act 
which  a  State  is  eligible  to  receive  for  such 
year  based  on  the  low-income  home  energy 
costs  in  such  SUte  during  the  fiscal  year 

1983 
(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
(i)   the   term   "low-income   home   energy 
costs"  means  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  home  energy  by  low-income  house- 
holds, and  I.  , J  .. 
(11)    the    term    "low-income    households 
means  households  with  Incomes  which  do 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent 
of  the  official  poverty  line  which  is  applica- 
ble to  the  State  in  which  such  household  »s 
located.                                           ,    ^.         ... 
(C)  The  Secretary  (after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy)  shall  compile  m- 
formation  as  necessary  to  compute  allot- 
ment percentages  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  shall  compute  such  percentages. 

(9)  The  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women.  Infants,  and  children 
under  section  17  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  $1,360,000,000. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 

Sec  402.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,500,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  programs 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 
ACT 

SEC  403.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $28,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  to 
carry  out  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  Act. 
TITLE  V-SPECIAL  IMPACT  AID  FOR 
IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN  EDUCATION 

SHORT  TITLE 

^c  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Act  of 
1983". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  502.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "immigrant  children"  means 
children  who  were  not  bom  in  a  State  and 
who  have  been  attending  schools  in  any  one 
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or  more  States  for  less  than  three  complete 
academic  years. 

(2)  The  terms  "elementary  school",  "local 
educational  agency",  "secondary  school", 
"State",  and  "State  educational  agency" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  under 
section  198(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  or  secondary 
nonpublic  schools"  means  schools  which 
comply  with  the  applicable  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  of  the  State  and  which  are 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  ALLOCATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  l)e 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985.  and  1986,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  payments  to  which  State 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  under  this 
title  and  payments  for  administration  under 
section  504. 

(b)(1)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  make  payments  to  States 
under  this  title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in 
full  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which  State 
educational  agencies  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  title  for  such  year,  the  alloca- 
tions to  State  educational  agencies  shall  be 
ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
bring  the  aggregate  of  such  allocations 
within  the  limits  of  the  amounts  so  appro- 
priated. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  funds  become  avail- 
able for  making  payments  under  this  title 
for  any  period  after  allocations  have  l)een 
made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
for  such  period,  the  amounts  reduced  under 
such  paragraph  shall  be  increased  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Sec  504.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  educational  agency 
amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  expended  by 
it  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra 
tion  of  its  functions  under  this  title,  except 
that  the  total  of  such  payments  for  any 
period  shaJl  not  exceed  1.5  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  which  that  State  educational 
agency  is  entitled  to  receive  for  that  period 
under  this  title. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec  505.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that  there  is  failure  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  any  provision  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  that  agency  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
agency  under  such  title,  rir  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  that  the  .State  educational 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments 
under  such  title  to  specified  local  education- 
al agencies  whose  actions  cause  or  are  in- 
volved in  such  failure  until  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  the  Secretary  is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payments  .shall  be 
made  to  the  State  educational  agency  under 
such  title,  or  payments  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  such  title  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  local  educational  agencies  whose  ac- 
tions did  not  cause  or  were  not  involved  in 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

STATE  ENTITLEMENTS 

Sec  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
make  payments  to  SUte  educational  agen- 


cies for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985. 
and  1986  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  section 
507. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a  State 
educational  agency  is  entitled  under  this 
title  shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  (A)  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  enrolled 
during  such  fiscal  year  in  elementary  and 
secondary  public  schools  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  local  educational  agency  de- 
scribed under  paragraph  (2)  within  that 
State,  and  in  any  elementary  or  secondary 
nonpublic  school  within  the  district  served 
by  each  such  local  educational  agency,  mul- 
tiplied by  (B)  $500. 

(2)  The  local  educational  agencies  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  those  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  who  are  en- 
rolled in  elementary  or  secondary  public 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  agen- 
cies, and  in  elementary  or  secondary  non- 
public schools  within  the  districts  served  by 
such  agencies,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  payments  are  to  be  made  under 
this  title,  is  equal  to — 

(A)  at  least  500:  or 

(B)  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  such  public 
or  nonpublic  schools  during  such  fiscal  year; 
whichever  number  is  less. 

(3)(A)  The  amount  of  the  grant  of  any 
State  educational  agency  for  any  fiscal  year 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amounts  made  available  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  any  other  Federal 
law  for  expenditure  within  the  State  for  the 
same  purpose  as  those  for  which  funds  are 
available  under  this  title,  but  such  reduction 
shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  (i) 
such  amounts  are  made  available  for  such 
purposes  specifically  because  of  the  refugee, 
parollee.  asylee.  or  other  immigrant  status 
of  the  individuals  served  by  such  funds,  and 
(ii)  such  amounts  are  made  available  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  individuals  eligible  for 
services  under  this  title. 

(B)  No  reduction  of  a  grant  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  fiscal  year  if  a  reduction  is  made, 
pursuant  to  a  comparable  provision  in  any 
such  other  Federal  law.  in  the  amount  made 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  such  other  Federal 
law.  based  on  the  amount  assumed  to  be 
available  under  this  title. 

(c)(1)  Determinations  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  for  any  period  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  immigrant  children 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  data  or  esti- 
mates provided  to  the  Secretary  by  each 
State  educational  agency,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  notice  anbd  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  to  the  affected  Slate-edu- 
cational agency,  that  such  data  or  estimates 
are  clearly  erroneous. 

(2)  No  such  determination  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  immigrant  children  shall  op- 
erate because  of  an  underestimate  or  overes- 
timate to  deprive  any  State  educational 
agency  of  its  entitlement  to  any  payment 
(or  the  amount  thereof)  under  this  section 
to  which  such  agency  would  be  entitled  had 
such  determination  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  accurate  data. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  a  payment  made  to  a 
State  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  will 
not  be  used  by  such  State  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  for  which  the  payment  was 
made,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
amount  available  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 


pose to  one  or  more  other  States  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
other  States  will  be  able  to  use  such  addi- 
tional amount  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose. Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
from  an  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  In 
accordance  with  the  preceding  sentence 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title.  t>e  regarded 
as  part  of  such  State's  payment  (as  deter- 
mined under  sut>section  (b))  for  such  year, 
but  shall  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

USES  OP  FUNDS 

Sec  507.  (a)  Payments  made  under  this 
title  to  any  State  may  be  used  in  accordance 
with  applications  approved  under  section 
508  for  supplementary  educational  services 
and  costs,  as  descrit>ed  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  for  immigrant  children  en- 
rolled in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
public  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  the  State  de- 
scribed in  section  506(b)(2)  and  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  nonpublic  schools  of  that 
State  within  the  districts  served  by  such 
agencies. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  available  to  meet  the  costs 
of  providing  immigrant  children  supplemen- 
tary educational  services,  including  but  not 
limited  to— 

(1)  supplementary  educational  services 
necessary  to  enable  those  children  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  performance, 
including— 

«A)  English  language  instruction; 

(B)  other  bilingual  educational  services; 
and 

(C)  special  materials  and  supplies; 

(2)  additional  basic  instructional  services 
whi-h  are  directly  attributable  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  school  district  of  immigrant  chil- 
dren, including  the  costs  of  providing  addi- 
tional classroom  supplies,  overhead  costs, 
costs  of  construction,  acquisition  or  rental 
of  space,  costs  of  transportation,  or  such 
other  costs  as  are  directly  attributable  to 
such  additional  basic  Instructional  services, 
and 

(3)  essential  inservice  training  for  person- 
nel who  will  be  providing  instruction  de- 
scribed in  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  508.  (a)  No  State  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  payment  under  this 
title  for  any  period  unless  that  agency  sub- 
mits an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

(1)  provide  that  the  educational  programs, 
services,  and  activities  for  which  payments 
under  this  title  are  made  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agency; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  payments 
under  this  title  will  be  used  for  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  507; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  such  payments 
will  l)e  distributed  among  local  educational 
agencies  within  that  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children  counted  with  re- 
spect to  such  local  educational  agency  under 
section  506(b)(1).  adjusted  to  reflect  any  re- 
ductions imposed  pursuant  to  section 
506(b)(3)  which  are  attributable  such  local 
educational  agency; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  not  finally  disapprove 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  application  for  funds 
received  under  this  title  without  first   af- 
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fording  the  local  educational  agency  submit- 
ting an  application  for  such  funds  reasona- 
ble notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

(5)  provide  for  making  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  per- 
form his  functions  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  assurances— 

(A)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  enrolled  in 
the  elementary  or  secondary  nonpublic 
schools  within  the  district  served  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  such  agency,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officials  of  such 
schools,  shall  provide  for  the  benefit  of 
these  children  secular,  neutral,  and  nonideo- 
logical  services,  materials,  and  equipment 
necessary  for  the  education  of  such  chil- 
dren; 

(B)  that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  title  and  the  title  to  any  materi- 
als, equipment,  and  property  repaired,  re- 
modeled, or  constructed  with  those  funds 
shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  in  this  title,  and  a  public 
agency  shall  administer  such  funds  and 
property;  and 

(C)  that  the  provision  of  services  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  by  em- 
ployees of  a  public  agency  or  through  con- 
tract by  such  public  agency  with  a  person, 
association,  agency,  or  corporation  who  or 
which,  in  the  provision  of  such  services,  is 
independent  of  such  elementary  or  second- 
ary nonpublic  school  and  of  any  religious 
organization;  and  such  employment  or  con- 
tract shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervi- 
sion of  such  public  agency,  and  the  funds 
provided  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
commingled  with  State  or  local  funds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  an  application  of  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  except  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  record 
to  such  agency. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  509.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
503(b).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
educational  agency  having  an  application 
approved  under  section  508  the  amount 
which  that  State  is  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  title. 

(b)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
local  educational  agency  is  prohibited  from 
providing  educational  ser\'ices  for  children 
enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  non- 
public schools,  as  required  by  section 
508(a)(6),  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  local  educational  agency  has  substan- 
tially failed  or  is  unwilling  to  provide  for 
the  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
children  enrolled  in  such  schools,  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  such  requirement  and  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
children  through  arrangements  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  title. 
Such  waivers  Shall  be  subject  to  consulta- 
tion, withholding,  notice,  and  judicial  review 
requirements  in  accordance  with  section 
557(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center    for    Deaf-Blind    Youths    and 


Adults,  to  create  a  select  commission 
on  Federal  assistance  to  disabled 
Americans,  and  to  increase  certain  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table,  A  similar  House  bill  (H,R, 
3520)  was  laid  on  the  table, 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S.   1340 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
insist  upon  its  amendments  to  the 
Senate  bill  S.  1340  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  amend- 
ment that  the  House  would  be  insist- 
ing on  would  be  which  amendment? 

Mr,  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman, 

Mr,  PERKINS.  The  bill  that  we  just 
passed  today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  that  including 
that  the  House  conferees  will  be  re- 
quired to  insist  upon  all  of  the  bill 
that  we  just  passed? 
Mr,  PERKINS,  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr,  BARTLETT,  Would  that  in- 
clude title  IV? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  The  usual  confer- 
ence, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
it  not  be  in  order  for  us  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  to  begin  the  elaborate 
conference  that  that  bill  is  going  to  re- 
quire and  then  come  back  to  this 
House  with  the  report  at  some  future 
time? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  that 
when  we  go  to  conference,  any  confer- 
ee can  vote  his  convictions.  We  are  not 
tying  the  hands  of  any  of  the  confer- 
ees here  today.  We  are  just  going  to 
conference  on  the  bill  that  we  just 
passed  here  this  afternoon, 

Mr,  BARTLETT,  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman's 
request,  then,  to  instruct  or  tie  the 
hands  of  the  conferees? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No  instruction,  no 
indeed, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Ford  of  Michigan,  Biaggi, 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Simon. 
Miller  of  California,  Murphy,  Cor- 
RADA,  Williams  of  Montana,  Kooov- 

SEK,    ERLENBORN,    BARTLETT,    GOODLING, 

Gunderson,  and  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr,  OILMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  respond  to  the  motion  on 
approving  the  Journal  earlier  today. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No,  328. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  ON  WEDNESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  14.  1983 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  September  14,  1983, 
Tor  the  purpose  of  marking  up  two 
bills: 

H,R.  2353— A  bill  to  amend  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H,R,  2883— A  bill  to  admit  certain 
passenger  vessels  to  the  coastwise 
trade  (Cunard  Princess  and  Cunard 
Countess). 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  have  been  apprised  of 
the  markup  date  and  time  and  are  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tranpsortation;  which  was  read,  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation. 
Washington.  D.C..  August  5,  1983. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  On  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  a 
project  for  the  E)epartment  of  Commerce, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, on  August  3,  1983. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolution  is  enclosed 

Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard.  Chairman. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  did 
not  hear  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  will  repeat 
his  request. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  who  may  desire 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  and  revise  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed,  H.R. 
3520. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 


D  1840 

NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Rich- 
ardson) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  15  years  we  have  celebrat- 
ed the  third  week  in  September  as  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  this  date 
and  in  honor  of  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  I  have 
called  for  today's  special  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  give  all  Members 
of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  the  important  contributions  the 
Hispanic  community  has  made  to  the 
history,  culture,  and  development  of 
this  country. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  on  this 
important  occasion  cf  honoring  our 
Nation's  Hispanic  comnnuiity  and  un- 
derscoring the  inpor'ance  of  the  many 
contributions  Hispanics  have  made  to 
our  country. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus  for 
their  leadership  during  National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week.  In  particular.  I 
appreciate  their  tireless  work  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Census  and  Popula- 
tion Subcommittee  during  hearings 
this  week  which  will  bring  a  great 
number  of  important  issues  clearly 
into  focus. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  these  issues 


involving  Hispanics,  because  I  assure 
you  they  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Hispanics  have  always  been  a  vital 
part  of  our  Nation,  and  they  are  now 
recognized  as  a  powerful  force  in  de- 
termining its  future  direction. 

Working  within  the  system  as  patri- 
otic Americans,  Hispanics  have 
achieved  excellence  and  influence  in 
all  areas  of  endeavor.  They  continue  a 
tradition  of  doing  whatever  is  neces- 
sary at  the  call  of  this  Nation,  and 
they  ask  for  nothing  more  than  an 
even  break.  Unfortunately,  all  too 
often  they  are  not  getting  that  even 
break. 

When  I  asked  for  assistance  in  fight- 
ing unemployment  in  the  area  of  high- 
est unemployment  in  the  Nation,  I  was 
speaking  primarily  of  Hispanic  unem- 
ployment on  the  Texas-Mexican 
border. 

When  I  have  asked  for  emergency 
help  in  responding  to  the  effects  of 
the  peso  devaluation  on  our  border,  I 
have  been  speaking  in  large  measure 
of  help  to  Hispanics  and  Hispanic 
small  business  people,  who  have  for  a 
year  now  seen  their  ranks  dwindle  as 
economic  conditions  close  door  after 
door  forever. 

The  people  of  Laredo  and  Eagle  Pass 
and  San  Antonio  and  Uvalde  consider 
their  jobs  and  their  businesses  just  as 
important  as  those  in  New  York  and 
Detroit,  but  they  look  at  the  response 
from  the  Federal  Government  and 
begin  to  wonder  if  their  Government 
agrees. 

Hispanics  across  the  Nation  appear 
to  be  disproportionately  affected  by 
economic  problems,  and  this  situation 
will  remain  a  troubling  issue  until  it  is 
dealt  with  openly  and  honestly. 

So,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
given  by  the  National  Hispanic  Herit- 
age Week  to  emphasize  that  these 
problems  still  exist,  and  that  it  is  time 
to  address  them. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  the  Hispanic  Heritage 
and  all  that  it  means  to  our  country. 
We  are  talking  of  hard-working, 
family-oriented  Americans. 

I  come  from  a  congressional  district 
made  up  of  over  50  percent  Mexican- 
Americans.  They  are  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  life— business, 
education,  culture,  politics,  and  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  vast  majority  of  my 
mayors,  councilmen,  school  t)oard 
members,  judges,  sheriffs  and  other 
officeholders  are  able  and  efficient 
persons  of  Mexican-American  descent. 

I  was  bom  in  the  barrio,  and  Span- 
ish was  my  first  language.  I  feel  that  I 
know  these  proud  p>eople  as  well  as 
anyone  here,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
they  will  never  ask  for  anything  more 
than  an  opportunity  to  contribute  on 
an  equail  basis  with  everyone  else. 

Throughout  my  career  as  a  legisla- 
tor on  the  State  and  Federal  level,  I 
have  worked  to  achieve  better  educa- 


tional opportunities  and  improved  vo- 
cational training  in  order  that  these 
fine  people  will  not  forever  be  disad- 
vantaged in  competing  in  a  complex 
society. 

In  time  of  war,  they  have  conducted 
themselves  as  patriotic  Americans,  and 
many  are  on  the  rolls  of  those  who 
went  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  our 
defense.  Men  like  Cleto  Rodriguez, 
Lucian  Adams,  Marcario  Garcia,  Al- 
fredo Gonzalez,  and  Roy  Benavidez 
are  authentic  American  heroes  as  re- 
cipients of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Many  of  our  south  Texas  military 
personnel  did  not  return  from  battle, 
and  they  are  honored  through  our 
memories.  Others  who  sacrificed  and 
survived  their  ordeal  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  help 
themselves,  but  to  help  this  Nation. 

Those  who  were  willing  to  die— but 
who  through  the  grace  of  God  were 
spared— should  have  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  as  first-class  Amer- 
icans for  in  this  country  there  should 
be  no  second-class  citizens.  That  is  all 
we  are  talking  about— an  opportunity 
that  is  their  birthright. 

Mexican  Americans  are  assuming 
important  roles  of  leadership  in  poli- 
tics, business,  science,  and  the  arts, 
and  they  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
vast  potential  of  Hispanics  in  a  free 
country. 

All  of  us  have  profited  from  this  her- 
itage that  we  salute  this  week  and 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
much  greater  achievements  and  even 
more  valuable  contributions  are  on  the 
horizon. 

D  1850 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
GARZA),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  who 
for- many  years  has  been  a  leader  on 
Hispanic  issues  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  and  those  who  will  speak 
for  the  purpose  of  making  just  a  very 
few  remarks  concerning  Hispanic  Her- 
itage Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  a  nation  of  immigrants,  every  in- 
dividual who  came  made  an  imprint, 
from  whichever  comer  of  the  world  he 
or  she  came.  Collectively,  specific 
groups  have  impacted  upon  our  noble 
history.  One  of  these  groups  is  the  one 
called  Hispanic. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  New 
World  was  discovered,  it  was  the  Span- 
iard who  came  across  the  vast  oceans 
to  explore,  to  settle,  and  to  bring  the 
faith  in  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain.  As  they  then  settled  through- 


out this  hemisphere  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  mixture  of  the  Span- 
iard and  the  indigenous  population 
has  now  evolved  into  what  we  call  the 
Hispanic. 

In  1493,  just  a  year  after  Columbus 
discovered  this  vast  New  World,  the 
Queen  of  Spain  sent  the  first  seeds  of 
wheat,  rice,  vines,  citrus  fruits,  as  well 
as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and 
fowl  to  the  New  World.  I  have  for 
many  years,  and  now  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  reminded 
our  group  and  all  of  us  that  we  have 
this  vast  agricultural  productivity  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
know  that  it  was  the  original  Span- 
iards who  first  began  the  process  in 
this  country  of  ours. 

So  from  then  until  now  our  Nation 
has  profited  from  our  contributions, 
and  it  is  well  that  periodically  we 
should  stop  and  take  a  look  at  these 
contributions.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  I  will  leave  it 
to  other  of  my  colleagues  to  more 
fully  discuss  our  contributions,  but  as 
for  this  intervention  of  mine,  I  would 
only  like  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to 
belong  to  a  group  which,  along  with 
many  other  groups,  has  contributed  to 
bringing  us  to  the  stage  where  we  are 
now,  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world, 
composed  of  immigrants,  ours  being 
one  group,  if  not  the  first,  to  reach  the 
shores  of  this  now  great  Nation  of 
ours. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  particular  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  join  in  the  special  order 
honoring  the  Hispanic  community's 
contributions  to  our  Nation  during  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  be- 
cause I  represent  a  congressional  dis- 
trict which  includes  some  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  historic  monuments  to 
this  heritage. 

Just  as  this  nation  was  coming  into 
being,  in  fact,  Spanish  settlers  were 
moving  into  such  areas  of  south  cen- 
tral Texas  as  Mission  Bay,  where  the 
mission  Our  Lady  of  Refuge  was 
founded  in  1793,  and  to  Refugio, 
where  it  was  reestablished  2  years 
later.  And  50  years  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written,  the 
mission  La  Bahia  del  Espiritu  Santo 
was  bringing  European  culture  and 
language  to  the  Indians  in  the  Mata- 
gorda Bay  area.  The  importance  of 
these  missiorv  in  '>he  history  of  Texas 
is  tremendous.  These  pioneering  ef- 
forts in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  new 
world  are  comparable  to  those  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  New  England. 

Later,  such  Mexican  impresarios  as 
Martin  de  Leon  settled  families  on  the 
Guadalupe  River;  and  soon  the  town 


of  Guadalupe-Victoria  was  founded— 
later  to  become  Victoria,  the  largest 
city  in  my  district. 

Other  Hispanics  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas, 
and  they  are  remembered  today  in  any 
map  of  the  area.  From  San  Felipe  to 
Brazoria,  from  Seguin  to  Palacios, 
Texas  cities  and  towns  reflect  the  His- 
panic origin  of  these  early  settlements. 
They  serve  as  constant  reminders  of 
the  central  role  which  Hispanics  have 
played  in  the  pioneering,  the  progress 
and  the  prosperity  of  Texas— a  role 
which  continues  to  enrich  our  State 
and  our  Nation  today,  and  which  is 
certain  to  grow  in  influence  in  the  21st 
century  as  it  did  in  the  18th. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Hispanic  Caucus,  a  man 
who  has  been  a  dynamic  leader  for  the 
caucus  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  given  the  Hispanic 
Caucus  a  sense  of  commitment,  a  legis- 
lative agenda,  visibility,  a  new  face 
that  for  many  years  had  been  lacking, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  also  a  member  of 
the  Caucus,  who  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  new  life  to  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus  in  this  year  1983. 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  with  the 
permission  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  is  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  describing  what  the  Hispsmic  com- 
munity in  America  is  really  all  about. 
It  is  magnificent  and  wonderful  that 
we  this  week  celebrate  the  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week,  with  the  annual  con- 
gressional dinner  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  at  the  Washington 
Hilton,  with  the  many  luncheons  for 
women  and  other  Hispanic  groups 
which  will  be  held  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
tomorrow.  The  bottom  line  is  that  it  is 
all  well  and  good  that  1  week  a  year 
we  celebrate  Hispanic  heritage;  but  to 
those  of  us  who  are  of  Hispanic  back- 
ground, all  I  can  say  is  that  there  are 
another  51  weeks  in  this  year,  and  I 
would  hope  that  those  same  people 
would  understand  that  the  needs  of 
our  community  are  vast  and  great. 

I  would  like  to  start  with  some  de- 
mographics. In  1970  the  population  of 
the  Hispanic  community  in  America, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
was  9.1  million;  in  1980  it  was  14.6  mil- 
lion; and  in  1983  the  population  stands 
at  15.9  million,  which  is  a  substantial 
increase  of  close  to  7  million  people 
during  the  course  of  those  13  years. 

The  population  growth  of  the  vari- 
ous Hispanic  ethnic  groups  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  total  Hispanic  community, 
our  growth  has  increased  by  61  per- 
cent from  the  year  1970  to  the  year 
1980.  For  those  of  Mexican-American 
background,  the  population  has  in- 
creased by  93   percent;   for  those  of 


Puerto  Rican  background.  41  percent; 
for  those  of  Cuban  background,  47 
percent;  and  19  percent  for  all  those 
others  who  fall  within  the  Hispanic 
category.  Coupled  with  that,  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  population  other 
than  of  Hispanic  origin. 

Now,  where  is  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity today?  The  State  of  Texas  has  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  Hispan- 
ic population  in  America;  the  State  of 
California.  31  percent;  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, and  New  Mexico  combined,  9 
percent;  the  State  of  Illinois,  4  per- 
cent; the  State  of  Florida,  6  percent; 
the  State  of  New  York,  11  percent; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States  has  18  percent. 

The  percentage  of  total  population 
of  Hispanics  by  specific  areas:  In  the 
year  1970,  4  percent  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census— and 
every  figure  I  am  giving  you  now  is  a 
figure  that  was  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census— was  of  Hispan- 
ic background.  In  1980  it  was  6  per- 
cent. 


n  1900 
In  New  Mexico,  the  percentage  of 
Hispanic  population  in   1970  was  30 
percent,  and  in  1980,  37  percent. 

The  Hispanic  population  of  Texas 
was  16  percent  in  1970.  In  1980.  it  was 
21  percent. 

The  State  of  Calif omia  in  1970  had 
a  Hispanic  population  of  12  percent. 
In  1980,  a  population  of  19  percent. 

In  the  State  of  Arizona,  15  percent 
of  that  population  was  Hispanic  in 
1970,  and  16  percent  in  1980. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado,  10  percent 
of  that  population  in  1970  was  Hispan- 
ic, and  12  percent  of  that  population 
in  1980  was  Hispanic. 

In  Florida  in  1970  the  Hispanic  pop- 
ulation was  6  percent,  and  now,  in 
1980,  9  percent. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  7  percent 
Hispanic  in  1970,  9  percent  Hispanic  in 
1980. 

The  State  of  Illinois  had  4  percent  in 
1970.  It  has  6  percent  of  that  State  in 
1980. 

There  was  an  increase  of  1  percent 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
_for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
leagues pointing  out  the  contribution 
and  importance  of  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  Unfortunately.  I  did  not  hear 
the  earlier  part  of  your  discussions 
here. 

I  got  into  this  whole  area  of  the 
problems  and  the  potential  of  the  His- 
panic population  back  some  years  ago 
when  I  was  representing  a  rural  area 
in  southern  Illinois  in  the  State  legis- 
lature and  accidentally  found  myself 
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as  a  spokesperson  for  migrant  laborers 
and  started  digging  in.  The  next  thing 
I  knew.  I  was  involved  in  taking  a  look 
at  where  we  were  and  where  we  were 
going. 

There  is  no  question  that  Hispanics 
are  numerically  ^rowing.  They  are 
contributing  more  and  more.  There  is 
at  the  same  time  no  question  that  we 
are  not  doing  what  we  can  to  utilize 
that  potential  as  a  Nation.  I  mean  uti- 
lize not  in  the  bad  sense  of  using 
people,  but  developing  and  giving 
people  opportunity. 

When  we  look  at  the  dropout  statis- 
tic in  schools,  particularly  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  portion  of  the  Hispanic 
population,  when  we  look  at  the  num- 
bers that  are  going  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion, the  numbers  are  improving  but 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  and  the 
sooner  all  of  us  work  together.  Anglos 
and  Hispanics.  in  moving  on  these 
problems,  recognizing  the  potential, 
the  better  off  we  are  all  going  to  be 
and  the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be 
as  a  Nation. 

I  simply  want  to  join  in  commending 
all  of  you  for  your  leadership  here. 
Any  way  I  can  help,  I  want  to  help. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  and  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague  that  there  has  tieen  no 
finer  gentleman  and  no  person  on  this 
floor  who  has  fought  more  for  the 
rights  of  Hispanics  in  America  than  he 
has,  and  I  am  particularly  delighted 
that  he  took  time  out  of  his  busy 
schedule  to  be  with  us  today  because 
this  is  a  very  important  week  for  His- 
panics. I  want  the  gentleman  to  know, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus,  how  much  we  appreci- 
ate all  his  work  over  all  these  years  on 
our  l)ehalf . 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  now  to  talk  about  some  statistics 
as  it  relates  to  our  age.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  are  the  youngest 
community  in  America. 

Prom  age  zero  to  age  29,  64  percent 
of  all  Hispanics  fall  into  that  category, 
and  I  say  that  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  so  that  he  would  appreci- 
ate and  understand,  at  wU  as  those 
persons  who  may  be  with  us  this 
evening,  that  ours  is  'he  youngest 
community  in  America,  which  means 
that  over  the  next  several  decades, 
there  is  no  question  of  a  wider  and 
broader  participation  by  Hispanics  as 
it  pertains  to  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  proceed,  if  I  may. 
with  some  other  statistics. 

Families  in  America  which  are  main- 
tained by  women,  a  very  important 
statistic.  23  percent  of  Hispanic  fami- 
lies in  America  are  maintained  by 
women,  as  opposed  to  15  percent  of 
those  families  in  America  who  do  not 
fall  into  the  Hispanic  category. 

The  educational  attainment  of  His- 
panics, that  is,  those  persons  aged  25 
to    34,    40    percent   of    those    persons 


graduated  or  had  4  years  of  college  or 
more  in  the  year  1970.  In  the  year 
1983.  that  has  increased  to  48  percent. 

Voter  registration  among  Hispanics: 
In  1972.  those  who  were  registered, 
and  I  would  say  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  the  job  that  many  of  us 
have  to  do  over  the  next  several  years, 
in  1972  44  percent  of  the  Hispanics  in 
America  v.ho  were  eligible  to  vote  were 
registered  to  vote.  In  the  year  1980, 
that  dropped  off  to  36  percent.  I  say 
that  because  while  we  are  giving  the 
statistics  as  it  relates  to  our  communi- 
ty, there  is  no  question  that  that  is 
the  vital  statistic  as  well. 

The  labor  force  participation,  that 
is.  the  rate  of  the  labor  force  by  His- 
panic women,  in  1973.  41  percent  of 
Hispanic  women  were  part  of  the  labor 
force.  In  1982,  it  is  49  percent.  But  the 
interesting  statistic  there,  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  is,  that  in 
1982  the  participation  in  our  labor 
force  of  women  non-Hispanic  jumped 
up  to  53  percent. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  all 
that  is  happening  on  behalf  of  Hispan- 
ics. Everybody  is  saying  how  much 
they  are  doing.  Very  specifically,  from 
the  administration  they  appointed  yes- 
terday a  woman  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  that  is  won- 
derful and  we  commend  her  and  we 
wish  her  well,  but  let  us  call  it  the  way 
it  is,  and  here  is  the  way  it  is. 

In  1979.  the  unemployment  rate  of 
Hispanics  averaged  a  little  above  6  per- 
cent. In  1982.  that  has  climbed  up 
almost  double  to  1 1  percent. 

In  1980.  the  median  family  income 
of  Hispanics  by  various  categories,  for 
those  persons  of  non-Hispanic  back- 
ground, the  median  income  in  1982 
was  approximately  $23,907.  For  the 
Hispanic  community,  it  averaged  out 
about  $14,000  to  $15,000,  which  is  a 
discrepancy  of  almost  $10,000  per 
household. 

I  say  that  because  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  that  in  the  year 
1979  the  median  income,  and  I  think  I 
may  be  repeating  myself  but  I  will  say 
it  again,  was  $18,842  for  the  Spanish- 
origin  families.  That  has  dropped  off. 
In  the  year  1982  it  was  $16,227. 

But  before  you  get  excited,  just  let 
me  say  what  the  non-Hispanic  family 
income  was.  In  1979,  it  was  $26,553, 
and  in  1982  that  dropped  to  a  little 
below  $24,000. 

n  1910 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson),  has  taken 
this  time  l)ecause  we  must  place  on 
the  record  the  facts,  not  as  the  gentle- 
man and  I  conceive  them,  but  the 
facts  as  given  to  us  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  all  the  statistics  gath- 
ered through  the  power  of  that 
Bureau. 

The  rate  of  poverty  in  1972  of  those 
persons   of   Hispanic   origin   was   22.8 


percent.  In  1979  it  dropped  to  21.8  per- 
cent, a  full  percentage  point.  But  now 
we  are  in  1983,  and  that  has  escalated 
to  30  percent  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity which  is  today  living  or  consid- 
ered to  be  living  under  poverty  condi- 
tions. 

Now,  the  poverty  rates  for  house- 
holds: For  the  Hispanic-origin  house- 
holds, it  is  21  percent,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  very,  very  important  in  view  of 
what  people  are  saying  about  how 
much  they  have  done  for  Hispanics. 
especially  the  administration. 

Now,  where  do  Hispanics  live?  The 
statistics  are  very  clear  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Hispanics  today 
live  in  Americas  inner  cities.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  Hispanic  community  in 
America  lives  in  the  inner  city;  27  per- 
cent of  our  community  lives  in  what 
we  call  the  standard  metropolitan 
area,  which  is  an  SMSA  area,  sur- 
rounding a  metropolitan  area,  with  a 
small  percentage  of  our  community 
living  in  rural  areas. 

Now,  the  per  capita  income  is  very 
interesting,  and  I  believe  I  gave  that 
statistic  already. 

Let  me  just  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
getleman  from  New  Mexico,  that  this 
is  a  very  important  week  for  us.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  Members  are  in 
their  offices  watching  this  dialog 
betwen  us  as  Hispanics.  but  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  when  things 
are  done  properly,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  But  I 
really  feel  as  a  Hispanic  that  the  last  2 
years  or  the  last  2'/2  years  have  been 
an  absolute  disaster.  And  that  is  not 
something  I  am  saying  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  It  is  something  that  is 
based  on  facts  not  provided  by  this 
caucus,  the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus,  but  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  If  there  is  an  argument 
anyone  has  from  anything  that  was 
said  by  us  today,  then  let  them  argue 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  not 
with  us.  because  what  I  provided  here 
has  been  directly  from  what  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  to  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  who  will  read  these  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  tomor- 
row understand  that  the  Hispanic 
community  is  not  looking  to  walk 
taller.  We  are  not  looking  to  walk  in 
front  of  anybody:  all  we  are  doing  is 
trying  to  walk  alongside.  I  think  that 
is  no  different  than  any  other  group 
that  has  come  into  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  looking  for  a 
handout,  but  we  are  really  looking  for 
a  handup.  We  are  not  looking  for  any- 
thing in  terms  of  charity.  All  we  are 
trying  to  put  together  is  to  have  them 
at  least  give  us  some  parity  in  this  so- 
ciety. It  is  extremely  important. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
my    colleague,    the    gentleman    from 


New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson).  I  am 
sorry  if  I  took  too  much  of  the  time  of 
my  colleague,  but  I  believe  that  this 
hour  is  an  hour  well  spent  becau.se  it 
will  be  a  part  of  this  Congressional 
Record  for  the  many,  many  years  to 
come  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man irom  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia),  be- 
cause if  any  Member  of  this  body  has 
done  anything  to  promot?  the  cause  of 
Hispanics  in  this  country  in  the  last  2 
years  since  he  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Hispanic  Congressional 
Caucus,  it  has  been  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Torres),  a 
man  who  also  for  many  years  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  Hispanic  community, 
who,  under  the  last  administration, 
the  Democratic  administration,  was  a 
top  policymaker  in  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity and  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Hispanic  Affairs,  who 
also  served  in  the  very  distinguished 
capacity  as  our  ambassador  to 
UNESCO,  and  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  labor  movement  for  many  years 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus  and  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richard- 
son), for  calling  this  special  order 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  16,  1870, 
Mexico  declared  independence  from 
Spain.  In  recognition  of  this  important 
date  and  in  celebration  of  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week,  I  am  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Hispanic  community 
and  to  the  many  contributions  they 
have  made  to  the  development  and  en- 
richment of  this  great  Nation. 

Hispanics  are  receiving  considerable 
attention  these  days.  The  media  has 
hailed  the  eighties  as  the  decade  of 
the  Hispanics.  Demographers  have 
called  Hispanics  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  American  society.  Corpora- 
tions have  developed  advertising  cam- 
paigns to  capture  the  Hispanic  con- 
sumer market.  And,  political  leaders 
and  officeholders  are  courting  the  His- 
panic vote  and  expressing  interest  in 
Hispanic  problems  and  needs. 

But.  while  this  recent  attention  is 
flattering,  it  belies  the  fact  that  His- 
panics have  played  an  integral  role  in 
this  Nation's  illustrious  history.  Many 
Hispanics  have  ancestors  that  began 
settling  this  country  half  a  century 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plym- 
outh Rock.  There  are  many  parts  of 
the  Southwestern  United  States  that 
have  enjoyed  over  200  years  of  Hispan- 
ic culture  and  history.  Hispanics 
bravely  fought  against  the  British 
(  vring  the  American  Revolution.  His- 
;  anics  were  among  the  defenders  of 


the  Alamo.  And,  Hispanics  were  the 
most  decorated  ethnic  group  of  World 
War  II,  including  the  highest  decora- 
tion our  country  can  bestow— the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

Today,  Hispanics  are  providing  a 
new  spirit  and  force  in  America  which 
will  help  shape  the  future  course  of 
this  Nation.  Hispanic  activism  and  po- 
litical activity  has  already  left  its  mark 
on  the  political  landscape.  Hispanics 
provided  the  margins  of  victory  for 
Gov.  Tony  Anaya  in  New  Mexico,  for 
Gov.  Mark  White  in  Texas,  and  for 
Mayor  Harold  Washington  in  Chicago. 
Hispanic  mayors  have  also  been  elect- 
ed in  San  Antonio,  Miami,  Denver,  and 
Santa  Fe.  And,  with  Hispanic  registra- 
tion and  voting  rates  increasing,  His- 
panics could  make  the  difference  in 
the  1984  Presidential  election  as  well 
as  .several  key  congressional  and  state- 
wide races. 

Americans  are  proud  of  the  cultural 
and  political  diversity  that  has  made 
this  country  great.  Hispanic  culture, 
Hispanic  entrepreneurs,  and  Hispanic 
leaders  have  greatly  contributed  to 
this  diversity.  Hi-spanic  Heritage  Week 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  not  only  reflect  on  these  con- 
tributions, but  to  learn  more  about 
and  become  more  responsive  to  the  im- 
portant issues  facing  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  invite  my  coUegues  to  join  the  His- 
panic community  in  celebration  of  our 
proud  heritage,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  Hispanics  have  made 
and  will  continue  to  make  in  shaping 
the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Torres). 

I  now  yield  to  another  leader  in  this 
body,  a  Member  who  for  many  years 
has  given  service  to  the  Hispanic  Con- 
gressional Caucus  and  been  involved  in 
Hispanic  issues  throughout  this  coun- 
try, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico,  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  commend  him  for  taking  the  time  for 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague  Bill  Richardson  in  this  spe- 
cial order  honoring  the  many  contri- 
butions Hispanic  Americans  have 
made  to  our  great  Nation. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  how  proud  I 
am  to  be  a  Puerto  Rican  and  an  Amer- 
ican and  one  of  the  Hispanic  members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  To  me  it  is  quite 
an  honor  to  be  able  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Hispanic  community 
and  to  speak  to  the  many  accompli- 
shents  of  our  people  which  have  en- 
riched the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us 
in  the  United  States. 

The  impact  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity is  growing  from  year  to  year,  as 
seen  by  Census  Bureau  figures  which 
show  that  15  States  have  Hispanic 
populations  of  100,000  or  more.  While 


three-fifths  of  the  U.S.  mainlanders 
14.6  million  Hispanics  reside  in  Cali- 
fornia. Texas,  and  New  York,  Hispan- 
ics are  becoming  a  significant  political 
influence  in  many  congressional  dis- 
tricts, and  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  upcoming  Presidential  elections. 
As  we  celebrate  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week,  it  is  fitting  that  we  take  these 
moments  to  reflect  on  the  participa- 
tion of  our  people  in  our  society,  our 
communities,  and  our  culture. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  Hispanic 
community  has  produced  many  out- 
standing citizens  whose  lives  have 
been  dedicated  to  excellence  and 
whose  energies  have  extended  to  the 
search  for  equality  and  fairness  for  all. 
Some  are  quite  well  known,  and  need 
little  or  no  introduction  to  you— Josfe 
Ferrer,  for  example,  the  Oscar-win- 
ning actor  who  also  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Museum  of  Graphic  Arts  of  New 
York,  or  Roberto  Clemente,  baseball 
star  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  who 
died  in  a  plane  crash  enroute  to  a 
mercy  mission  to  the  earthquake  vic- 
tims of  Nicaragua,  or  Luis  Ferr6, 
former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
founder  of  the  Ponce  Art  Museum,  in- 
dustrialist and  philanthropist.  These 
individuals  span  all  disciplines  of 
achievement,  and  all  strata  of  society, 
yet  they  all  have  a  common  bond  in . 
that  they  have  returned  to  our  coun- 
try full  measure  for  the  fame  they 
have  received. 

Media  figures  such  as  Geraldo 
Rivera,  who  was  named  broadcaster  of 
the  year  for  his  expose  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
Jos6  Feliciano,  winner  of  two  Grammy 
Awards  for  his  music,  are  famous  His- 
panics whose  achievements  reflect 
their  seriousness  of  purpose  and  their 
commitment  to  the  community  of  His- 
panics. While  Rivera  frequently  uses 
his  position  as  a  television  journalist 
to  expose  fraudulence  and  abuse  of 
the  poorer  segments  of  our  society,  Fe- 
liciano frequently  donates  his  talents 
to  charity  benefiting  the  handicapped 
and  other  worthy  causes. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known,  Hispanics  are  well  represented 
in  the  scientific  arena— Pedro  Barbosa. 
native  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  a  leading  au- 
thority on  the  gypsy  moth,  and  heads 
the  University  of  Maryland's  forest  en- 
tomology efforts  at  abating  the  spread 
of  this  destructive  insect,  while  Luis 
Alvarez,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
physics  for  his  work  on  subatomic  par- 
ticles, the  Einstein  Medal,  and  the 
California  Scientific  of  the  Year 
Award,  leads  his  colleagues  as  profes- 
sor emeritus  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  outstand- 
ing Hispanics  which  have  come  to  play 
a  role  in  our  life  and  whose  contribu- 
tions will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
American  Nation. 
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In  a  recent  interview.  Gen.  Leo  MAr- 
quez.  highest  ranking  Hispanic  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  was  asked  to  reflect  on 
his  heritage  and  its  impact  on  career 
development.  He  replied  that: 

Our  forefathers  helped  by  giving  shining 
examplesK&nd  by  passing  on  their  values.  It 
would  be  tragic  indeed  if  we  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  be  even  better.  We  have  the 
ability,  the  endurance  and  the  numbers. 
The  question  now  is.  do  we  have  the  will  to 
persevere,  to  persist,  and  to  overcome  a  few 
obstacles?  We  must  stop  belaboring  what 
has  been  and  move  forward  now  to  what  can 
be  a  very  promising  future. 

This  statement  can  perhaps  give  us 
some  insight  into  the  special  contribu- 
tion Hispanics  are  making  to  our  coun- 
try, by  embueing  their  sons  and 
daughters  with  a  real  sense  of  values 
which  translate  into  practicabilities, 
along  with  a  desire  to  move  ahead 
through  personal  effort  and  sacrifice. 

History  has  recorded  that  more  than 
270,000  Puerto  Ricans  have  served  gal- 
lantly and  without  reluctance  in  the 
U.S.  armed  services  alongside  their 
fellow  Americans  since  1917.  Thou- 
sands of  Puerto  Ricans  have  died  or 
have  been  wounded  in  wars  involving 
the  United  States.  During  the  Korean 
war,  the  death  and  casualty  rate 
ranked  us  Puerto  Ricans  third  among 
all  States  and  territories  in  proportion 
to  our  population.  The  enlistment  of 
volunteers  in  all  branches  of  tne  U.S. 
armed  services  in  Puerto  Rico  far  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average,  just  one  in- 
dication of  our  willingness  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  our  American  citi- 
zenship brings.  ' 

To  exemplify  our  deep  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  liberty, 
we  must  recognize  the  Puerto  Ricans 
who  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and 
in  acts  of  heroism  gave  their  lives  to 
save  others.  Let  no  one  forget  the  un- 
common valor  of  Pfc.  Fernando  Luis 
Garcia  during  the  Korean  conflict 
who  was  the  first  Puerto  Rican  to  re- 
ceive a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  highest  military  award.  Nor  the 
deeds  of  Capt.  Euripides  Rubio,  Pfc. 
Carlos  Lozada,  and  Htetor  Santiago 
Col6n  during  the  Vietnam  war  that 
earned  them  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  all  given  posthumously. 

More  recently,  Puerto  Rico  lost  one 
of  its  sons  to  the  military  peacekeep- 
ing mission  in  Beirut,  when  Marine 
Corps  Cpl.  Pedro  Valle  Ramos  was 
killed  during  an  attack  on  American 
positions  last  week.  I  personally  met 
with  his  parents  in  Puerto  Rico,  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  on  the  loss  of  their 
son.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  his  fa- 
thers  reaction  was  that  of  a  true 
American,  as  he  told  me  that  while  he 
was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Pedrito  he  was  proud  to  lose  a  son  in 
the  defense  of  his  country.  What  more 
shining  example  could  there  be  of  the 
citizenship  and  patriotism  of  my 
fellow  Hispanics? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hispanic-Americans 
have  made  solid,  meaningful  contribu- 


tions to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  to  the  well-being  of  our  country. 
They  have  brought  a  cultural  richness 
to  the  fabric  of  American  society,  and 
an  awareness  of  how  different  peoples 
can  work  in  harmony  to  improve  our 
Nation.  I  commend  each  and  every 
Hispanic-American  for  his  or  her  per- 
sonal part  in  this  endeavor  and  look 
forward  to  the  aggressive  development 
and  strengthening  of  a  partnership 
through  the  Increase  of  Hispanic  par- 
ticipation in  decisionmaking  processes 
in  State  and  Federal  Governments,  in 
our  legislatures,  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
in  our  judicial  branch,  in  the  private 
sector,  and  in  every  institution  in  our 
Nation  dedicated  to  the  fostering  of 
our  aspirations,  ideals,  and  freedom. 

D  1920 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  through  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress the  success  stories  and  the> 
growth  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  His- 
panic community  in  this  country, 
whether  it  be  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
New  York,  the  Puerto  Rican  Ameri- 
cans, or  the  barrios  in  the  Southwest 
or  the  areas  in  Florida  where  Cuban 
Americans  are  trying  to  find  a  way  of 
life. 

One  senses  in  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity in  this  country  an  air  of  excite- 
ment, an  air  of  potential,  potential  be- 
cause for  many,  many,  many  months 
we  have  heard  that  this  is  the  decade 
of  the  Hispanic. 

What  does  that  decade  of  the  His- 
panic mean  besides  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Hispanic 
Caucus  said  in  terms  of  numbers?  The 
decade  of  the  Hispanic  means  that  for 
the  first  decade  in  history  this  coun- 
try's Hispanics  will  have  real  political 
power.  It  means  elections,  successful 
elections  of  mayors,  not  only  in  Santa 
Fe  and  Denver  and  cities  like  San  An- 
tonio, but  it  means  the  increase  in  His- 
panic elected  officials  at  the  lower 
levers  of  government. 

It  means  that  now,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Hispanic 
Caucus,  instead  of  their  being  7  con- 
gressional Hispanic  Caucus  members 
there  are  now  11. 

It  means  the  creation  of  a  force  of 
Hispanics  called  Hispanic  Force  84  led 
by  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
Toney  Anaya,  whose  objective  is  to 
register  millions  of  Hispanic  voters  in 
time  for  the  1984  elections. 

It  means  a  tremendoiis  amount  of 
growth  not  only  in  population  but  in 
culture,  in  the  arts,  in  business,  and 
economic  development,  as  the  gentle- 
man irom  Puerto  Rico  has  stated. 

D  1930 

Today,  in  the  next  few  days  are  the 
initiation  of  Spanish  Heritage  Week 
and  we  will  celebrate  and  proudly  ex- 
hibit our  culture.  But  our  culture  and 
the  issues  that  affect  us  have  to  go  si- 


multaneously. And  the  fact  is  that 
Hispanics  are  among  the  poorest  mi- 
norities in  this  country.  This  is  not  at- 
tempted to  be  a  political  speech,  but 
nonetheless  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  travels  to  every  city  that 
has  a  large  Hispanic  population  and 
says  he  is  concerned  about  Hispanics 
and  consumes  the  enchiladas  and 
tacos  and  puts  on  the  hats  and  tells 
Hispanics  that  they  are  important,  but 
nonetheless  when  his  administration's 
policies  reflect  that  so-called  impor- 
tance, we  see  the  record  being  nothing 
more  than  rhetoric. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you:  "Where 
are  those  jobs  that  you  have  promised 
Hispanics?  What  about  those  budget 
cuts  that  have  affected  Hispanics  in 
this  country,  whether  they  be  in 
health  care,  education,  training,  or  for 
the  ghettos  of  New  York,  or  the  rural 
areas  of  New  Mexico?  What  about 
those  vetos  for  many  jobs  programs 
that  would  have  put  many  Americans, 
not  just  Hispanics.  back  to  work? 

"What  about  this  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission that  you  have  appointed?" 
Not  one  Hispanic  on  this  Commission. 
You  want  a  Commission,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  says,  "I  want  that  Commis- 
sion to  reflect  my  thinking  and  my 
thinking  is  that  I  do  not  believe  in  af- 
firmative action  and  quotas.  So,  that  is 
what  I  wanted  to  stack  this  Commis- 
sion with,  a  Commission  that  is  going 
to  reverse  significant  civil  rights 
progress  in  this  country." 

"We  want  to  have  adventurism  iii 
Central  America  instead  of  negotiating 
and  using  our  Centra)  American  neigh- 
bors to  negotiate  a  cease  fire  and 
peace  and  economic  development." 
And  looking  at  Central  Americans  as 
one  country,  what  we  do  instead?  We 
have  a  military  policy  of  gunboat  di- 
plomacy which  attempts  to  scare  ev- 
erybody into  accepting  our  point  of 
view. 

Hispanics,  like  everyone  else,  do  not 
want  Marxism  in  Central  America,  we 
do  not  want  militarism  in  Central 
America,  we  want  our  Hispanic  broth- 
ers in  Central  America  to  develop  on 
their  own,  based  on  their  decisions.  It 
is  important  to  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty because  Hispanics  and  blacks  and 
those  in  minorities  are  the  most  patri- 
otic in  this  country,  if  you  measure 
the  statistics  of  casualties  and  those 
who  go  to  fight  these  wars  fiist. 

So.  we  deeply  care  about  using  our 
culture  to  be  a  bridge  to  Central 
America.  Hispanics  in  Latin  America, 
why  not  more  of  that  contact? 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  many  who  are 
listening  tonight,  we  as  Hispanic;  do 
not  want  any  special  categories  of 
privilege;  we  as  Hispanics  do  not  want 
to  be  treated  differently;  we  as  His- 
panics do  not  want  special  privileges 
or  special  jobs;  we  want  to  be  part  of 
the  mainstream  in  this  country.  And 
as   part  of   the  mainstream  in   this 


country,  what  that  means  is  jobs;  it 
means  equality,  it  means  a  chance  to 
be  policymakers  in  this  country;  it 
means  a  chance  to  eat  and  live  a 
decent  life,  to  have  education.  That  is 
all  we  are  asking  for. 

Yes,  we  have  glory  in  our  pride  as 
Hispanics.  but  we  want  to  be  part  of 
this  great  American  mainstream.  We 
want  to  have  millionaires  as  Hispanics, 
we  want  to  have  more  political  leaders 
that  are  Hispanics,  through  elective 
processes,  through  the  fair  competi- 
tion of  ideas.  But  we  very  desperately 
want  anybody  that  is  going  to  be  cast- 
ing a  vote,  that  is  a  Hispanic  in  the 
1980's,  that  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  register  to  vote,  to  participate  in 
the  process,  because  the  future  for  our 
generations  of  children  that  are  His- 
panics are  oeing  made  right  today. 

Luckily  we  have  leaders  like  the 
chairman,  Robert  Garcia  of  New 
York.  Luckily  we  have  many  other 
leaders  like  Tony  Anaya  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Henry  Cisneros.  in  San 
Antonio,  a  man  who  has  demonstrated 
that  he  can  run  a  city,  but  also  attract 
that  American  dream,  business  devel- 
opment, high  technology,  better  than 
any  other  mayor  in  this  country.  We 
have  a  tremendous  potential  to  show 
that  we  as  Hispanics  can  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  country.  But  this  cele- 
bration is  not  just  a  cultural  one;  it 
has  to  be  one  that  accentuates  the 
jobs  and  needs  of  our  community. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  cele- 
brating National  Hispanics  Heritage 
Week  and  I  ask  all  those  who  are  lis- 
tening tonight  to  look  at  the  deeds  of 
those  politicians  who  go  around  saying 
that  all  it  takes  is  Hispanic  awareness 
and  more  Hispanics  attending  political 
events  that  is  going  to  show  who  will 
do  more  for  Hispanics.  Hispanics 
should  not  take  any  political  party  for 
granted  but  they  should  look  at  the 
record  of  where  those  men  and  women 
who  over  the  years  have  done  the 
most  for  the  Hispanic  community 
have  come  from.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Jimmy  Carter. 
Robert  Garcia,  Baltasar  Corrada. 
Henry  Gonzalez  in  housing.  Kika  de 
la  Garza,  men  and  women  who 
through  anonymity  may  have  labored 
for  many  years,  but  whose  records  are 
there  to  show. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  15  years, 
we  have  celebrated  the  third  week  in 
September  as  National  Hispanic  Herit- 
.  age  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  16,  1810, 
Mexico,  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
South,  declared  independence  from 
Spain.  It  was  on  that  day  that  Father 
Miguel  Hidalgo  Costilla  urged  the  citi- 
zens of  the  small  town  of  Dolores  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  oppressive 
Spanish  rule.  Like  the  proclamation  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"el  grito  de  Dolores"  of  1810  inspired 
the  revolt  that  brought  freedom  from 
European  domination. 


In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  date  and  in  honor  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  I  have  called  for  today's  special 
order  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  give  all  Members  of 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
the  important  contributions  the  His- 
panic community  has  made  to  the  his- 
tory, culture,  and  development  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  projected  by  the 
year  1990,  Hispanics  will  become  the 
largest  minority  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  said  time  and  time  again 
that  the  1980's  are  the  "Decade  of  the 
Hispanics."  Such  projections  and 
statements  have  caused  a  positive 
chain  reaction  among  a  people  who 
share  a  common  language  and  herit- 
age. It  is  a  special  time  of  year  for  His- 
panics to  examine  the  many  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  from  the  Cuban  success 
stories  of  Florida,  to  the  progress  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  Northeast,  in  the 
Mexican-American  neighborhoods  in 
the  Southwest  and  from  the  many 
urban  centers  where  Central  and 
South  Americans  have  congregated. 

One  senses  an  air  of  excitement  in 
these  Hispanic  communities  across  the 
country.  By  our  actions,  we  are  chart- 
ing a  course  which  can  only  help  to 
build  a  better  America.  There  is  a 
sense  of  unity  among  Hispanics  which 
characterizes.  "La  Familia."  We  are  a 
people  demanding  to  have  our  full 
rights,  recognized  for  better  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunities, 
for  improved  health  care  services  and 
for  insuring  that  our  housing  needs 
are  met. 

Hispanics  have  always  believed  in 
the  American  dream  and  the  better 
way  of  life  that  this  country  has  to 
offer.  We  as  a  people  have  kept  our 
families  together  through  love,  our 
strong  belief  in  hard  work,  and 
through  our  heritage.  AU  of  these 
characteristics  have  helped  to 
strengthen  the  American  way  of  life. 
Many  Americans  are  still  unaware  of 
dedicated  Hispanic  participation  in  the 
Revolutionay  War  and  in  the  defense 
of  the  Alamo. 

Because  of  the  enormous  growth  of 
Hispanics  in  the  past  decade,  there  is 
growing  interest  in  the  rich  and  color- 
ful history  of  the  Hispanic  community 
in  America.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
New  Mexico.  My  district  has  an  almost 
50  percent  Hispanic  population.  It  is 
an  area  steeped  in  tradition  and  filled 
with  the  cultural  influences  brought 
to  the  area  by  early  Hispanic  settlers. 
Sante  Fe,  a  city  in  my  district,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  capital 
city  in  the  United  States— founded  in 
1610—10  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

To  this  day  the  Hispanic  influence 
in  Santa  Fe.  is  substantial,  having  an 
almost   60   percent   Hispanic   popula- 


tion. On  January  17.  1983,  the  City 
Council  of  Santa  Fe,  Granada,  Spain, 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  sister- 
hood with  my  city  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  . 
Mex.  That  resolution  reaffirms  the  an- 
cient ties  between  the  old  and  new 
worlds.  Santa  Fe  today  retains  and 
promotes  with  pride  its  deep  Spanish 
roots  which  have  made  the  city  an 
internationally  known  place  of  unpar- 
alled  art.  architecture,  history,  and 
culture. 

Hispanic  leaders  in  my  State  serve  as 
Governor,  in  our  Congress,  as  speaker 
of  the  State  House  of  Representatives, 
and  on  many  State  and  Federal  courts. 
Today,  we  as  Hispanics  are  making 
our  political  presence  felt  throughout 
the  Nation.  Prior  to  1982  there  were 
only  7  Hispanics  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives— today  there  are 
11.  Three  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
Nation  are  led  by  Hispanic  mayors. 
Additionally.  Hispanics  are  making 
gains  in  statewide  elections  all  across 
the  country. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  His- 
panic vote  is  crucial  to  the  contenders 
for  the  Presidency  in  1984.  There  are 
roughly  3  Vz  million  registered  Hispanic 
voters  today.  In  my  State  of  New 
Mexico.  31  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  is  Hispanic  which  is  the 
largest  statewide  percentage  of  eligible 
Hispanic  voters  in  the  Nation. 

The  Southwest  voter  registration 
project  is  currently  seeking  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  registered  His- 
panics for  the  1984  election.  Their  ef- 
forts are  sure  to  inspire  other  groups 
across  the  United  States.  Hispanics 
could  well  make  the  difference  in  the 
1984  Presidential  race  as  well  as  decid- 
ing key  congressional  contests  across 
the  country. 

Politicians  of  both  parties  are  keenly 
aware  of  this  growing  political  influ- 
ence and  are  actively  courting  the  His- 
panic vote.  Politicans  will  find  a  far 
more  sophisticated  Hispanic  voter  this 
time  around.  Those  aspiring  to  public 
office  will  find  they  will  have  to  dem- 
onstrate by  word  and  deed  that  they 
are  dedicated  to  reversing  a  national 
pattern  of  neglect,  exclusion,  and  in- 
difference. Hispanics  today  are  right- 
fully expecting  action  and  they  are 
keeping  close  watch  on  the  track 
record  of  politicans.  Advances  have 
been  painfully  slow,  but  those  keeping 
track  of  the  record  during  the  past  2 
years  of  the  Reagan  administration 
can  only  be  dismayed. 

Although  President  Reagan  has  sud- 
denly expressed  support  for  bilingual 
education  programs— his  record  says 
otherwise.  Since  he  took  office  he  has 
repeatedly  attempted  to  cut  the  bilin- 
gual education  program  and  to  change 
the  program's  directives  and  diminish 
its  effectiveness.  While  the  President 
hails  the  economic  recovery,  unem- 
ployment stands  at  12.3  percent 
among  Hispanics— roughly   3   percent 
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higher  than  before  Reagan  took 
office.  The  President  continues  to  rely 
on  military  solutions  to  the  political 
problems  in  Central  America,  raising 
many  Hispanic  parents'  concerns  that 
their  sons  will  someday  be  fighting 
other  Hispanics. 

Additionally,  Hispanic  small  busi- 
nesses are  being  crushed  by  this  ad- 
ministrations  economic  program.  Over 
90  percent  of  Hispanic  businesses  are 
classified  as  small  businesses  and  small 
business  closings  in  1982  totaled  ap- 
proximately 25.700— roughly  four 
times  higher  than  the  1979  total. 

The  Presidents  economic  policy  of 
tax  cuts  for  the  rich  and  budget  cuts 
for  the  programs  that  serve  the  poor 
and  elderly  has  had  a  severe  negative 
impact  on  Hispanics.  Due  to  high  un- 
employment, discrimination,  and  re- 
duced Federal  assistance,  roughly  30 
percent  of  Hispanics  live  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level.  For  these  less  fortu- 
nate Americans,  the  President's  cuts  in 
food,  housing,  and  medical  assistance 
programs  are  threatening  their  ability 
to  properly  feed  and  care  for  their 
children.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate 
these  skewed  national  priorities  that 
divert  billions  of  dollars  from  human 
assistance  programs  to  a  wasteful  and 
bloated  Defense  Department. 

Hispanics  know  that  their  efforts  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living  and 
the  quality  of  their  lives  have  made 
precious  little  progress  under  this  ad- 
ministration. I  expect  Hispanics  to 
link  arms  and  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  1984.  Hispanics  have  his- 
torically banded  together  to  fight  for 
their  rights.  So  it  will  be  in  1984— but 
with  new  force,  new  vigor,  and  with  a 
new  sense  or  urgency. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  be 
Hispanic,  and  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  public  life,  will  continue  to  call  for 
substance  over  shadow.  It  is  impera- 
tive to  talk  plainly  of  the  concerns 
which  many  have,  but  most  are  reluc- 
tant to  speak.  We  will  continue  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  for  economic  ex- 
pansion and  full  employment.  We  dare 
not  lessen  our  efforts  for  this  adminis- 
tration, like  others,  will  partly  be  the 
product  of  the  pressures  upon  it. 

Those  of  us  who  are  advocates  of 
change  must  not  and  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  labels,  symbols,  and  small 
consolations.  We  simply  will  not  be  a 
cheering  section  for  tinkling  symbols 
signifying  nothing.  We  will  not  agree 
to  substitute  rhetoric  for  compassion- 
ate values.  Further,  we  seek  to  call  our 
country  to  a  higher  .standard. 

Hispanic  Force  1984  will  carefully 
examine  the  Presidential  candidates 
and  issues.  The  Congressional  Hispan- 
ic Caucus  will  continue  to  look  out  for 
the  best  interests  of  America's  Hispan- 
ics. The  more  than  80  organizations 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  Hispanic 
life  from  politics  to  economics,  from 
social  issues  to  educational  programs 
will  intensify  their  efforts  to  improve 


the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  of 
Hispanic  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
Members  could  continue  to  insert 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  for  a 
period  of  10  days;  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks. 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues,  during  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  to  commemo- 
rate the  valuable  contributions  of  the 
Hispanic  community  to  our  Nation's 
heritage,  and  the  Hispanic  community 
in  my  district  is  a  shining  example  of 
these  contributions. 

Approximately  12.000  individuals  of 
Hispanic  heritage  make  their  homes  in 
the  Omaha.  Nebr..  metroplitan  area.  A 
number  of  Hispanic  community  serv- 
ice organizations  in  Omaha,  such  as 
the  Omaha  Chapter  of  the  American 
GI  Forum,  the  Chicano  Awareness 
Center,  the  League  of  Urban  Latin 
American  Citizens,  and  churches  such 
as  Primera  Iglesia  Bautista.  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalope,  and  Salem  Lutheran 
Church,  have  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  quality  of  life  for  all  resi- 
dents in  the  Omaha  community. 

For  example,  the  Omaha  Chapter  of 
the  American  GI  Forum  take  their 
motto— "Education  is  our  freedom: 
freedom  is  our  business"— very  serious- 
ly. Each  year,  they  provide  college 
scholarships  to  high  school  graduates, 
they  host  an  annual  senior  citizen 
dinner  and  party,  they  provide  assist- 
ance to  needy  elderly  individuals,  and 
they  have  donated  flags  for  such  occa- 
sions as  the  dedication  of  the  Omaha 
Civic  Center.  In  service  for  over  15 
years,  the  Omaha  chapter  has  built  iti, 
membership  to  500  strong,  and  on 
August  13.  1983,  they  were  named 
"Outstanding  Chapter  of  the  Year"  at 
the  National  American  GI  Forum  Con- 
vention. 

Omaha  can  also  point  proudly  to  in- 
dividual achievements  in  our  Hispanic 
community.  Joseph  K.  Juarez,  of 
Omaha  served  two  terms  as  national 
chairman  of  the  American  GI  Forum 
and  served,  as  well,  on  the  staff  of 
former  Congressman  John  Y.  McCol- 
lister  of  the  district  which  I  am  now 
privileged  to  serve. 

In  addition.  Omaha  has  been  the 
home  of  two  Hispanic  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients.  Edward 
Babe"  Gomez,  and  Miguel  Keith. 
Both  were  remembered  by  the  Omaha 
American  GI  Forum's  dedication  of  a 
bronze  plaque  in  their  honor  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Omaha  Civic  Center. 

Another  member  of  the  Hispanic 
community  in  Omaha.  James  Car- 
mona.  has  been  named  as  one  of  the 
youngest  adjutant  generals  ever  to 
serve. 

Once  again.  I  was  pleased  for  this 
opportunity  to  point  to  a  few  of  the 
many  achievements  of  the  Hispanic 
community   in   Omaha.   Nebr.— which 


truly  serves  as  an  example  for  our 
Nation— and  should  stand  out  as  we 
celebrate  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week  A 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  part  in 
this  special  order  commemorating  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  This 
week  represents  a  golden  opportunity 
for  highlighting  the  contributions, 
past  and  present,  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
work  of  the  Liceo  Cubano  Jos^  Marti, 
an  organization  established  in  1959  in 
Union  City,  N.J.,  to  serve  the  Cuban- 
American  community.  For  24  years, 
this  group  has  served  its  people  ex- 
tremely well.  It  has  attracted  a  solid 
core  of  successful  and  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

One  distinguished  member  of  the 
Liceo  Cubano  Jos6  Marti  has  been 
signled  out  by  his  own  membership  for 
specific  recognition.  This  member, 
Manny  Perez-Hernandez,  has  been  an 
adviser  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Liceo  Cubano  Jost  Marti  for  the  past 
14  years. 

Recently,  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Perez-Hernandez  in  the 
business  arena  has  gernered  him  well- 
deserved  attention.  The  business  suc- 
cess of  Manny  Perez-Hernandez,  who 
left  Cuba  in  1960  at  the  age  of  13,  has 
been  so  striking  that  the  two  publica- 
tions. New  Jersey  Monthly  and  Entre- 
preneur magazine,  featured  the  West 
New  York.  N.J..  businessman  in  their 
September  editions.  Entrepreneur 
magazine,  a  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Entrepreneur  Association,  named 
him  "Entrepreneur  of  the  Month"  in 
September. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  reprint  in  the  Record 
the  article  that  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  edition  of  New  Jersey 
Monthly  on  Manny  Perez-Hernandez. 
It  is  a  story  that  reflects  the  fact  that 
vision  and  perseverance  are  still  re- 
warded in  our  society  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  rnake  the  needed  sacri- 
fices and  decisions. 

[Prom  New  Jerscv  Monthly,  September 
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The  Corner  of  Madison  and  Bercenline 

Avenues:    By    Way    of   Cuba    and    \V.\lt 

Disney  Studios,  an  Artist  Sets  Up  His 

Own  Ad  Agency— in  Union  City 

I  By  Mike  Geczi ) 

Bergenline  Avenue  in  West  New  York 
never  has  betn  confused  with  Manhattan's 
Madison  Avenue  ar?a,  the  home  of  all  those 
successful— and  powerful— national  advertis- 
ing agencies. 

Just  east  of  Bergenline.  however,  on  67t,h 
Street,  is  West  New  York's  unlikely  contri- 
bution to  the  world  of  slogans,  touting,  and 
puffery.  It's  a  seven-year-old  adverli.»^Jr.g 
agency— The  Graphic  Arts  Produrr  on 
Studio  (GAPS)— which  clearly  is  flouri&hiiig 
despite  ito  lack  of  a  prestigious  address.  It's 
flourishing  because  of  Manny  Perez-Her- 
nandez, a  creative  and  business  talent  of  an- 
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canny  and  unquestioned  abilities.  Business 
is  expected  to  top  $1  million  a  .vcar  by  the 
end  of  1983. 

"When  we  started  up  the  agency  in  1976, 
we  had  a  good  idea  of  what  we  wanted  to 
do— walk  before  we  ran,"  says  Hernandez, 
who  runs  the  agency  with  the  help  of  his 
wife.  Sally,  as  well  as  regional  sales  associ- 
ates and  freelance  artists.  'We  didn't  want 
to  take  big  steps  that  might  cause  us  to  fall. 
"We  had  a  programmed  future." 
That  Hernandez  was  as  careful  and  as  cau- 
tious as  he  was  is  a  reflection  of  his  back- 
grouna.  unique  for  the  ad  business.  Born  in 
Cuba,  the  young  Hernandez  has  been  a 
gifted  artist  from  the  first  time  he  attempt- 
ed to  put  an  image  down  on  paper.  By  the 
time  he  was  eleven,  in  fact,  three  of  his 
paintings  were  hanging  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Wing  of  Havana's  National  Museum. 

Like  many  Cubans  less  than  overjoyed 
with  Fidel  Castro's  rule  of  the  island,  his 
family  fled  to  the  U.S.  in  1960  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  Hernandez  found  himself  hving  in 
West  New  York  and  attending  grammer 
school.  But  his  love  for  art  survived  the 
move  and  Hernandez'  yearbook  from  Memo- 
rial High  School— which  he  keeps  to  this 
day  in  GAPS'  office— exhibits  several  of  the 
young  artist's  works. 

In  any  case,  during  this  period  Hernandez 
also  began  to  exhibit  other  talents.  An  am- 
bitious 12th  grade  science  project— "The  Be- 
havior of  a  Mouse  in  Flight  Under  Zero 
Gravity."  not  exactly  a  common  endeavor 
among  high  school  students— won  him  first 
place  in  the  Hudson  County  contest.  A  re- 
sulting trip  to  Dallas  for  an  international 
competition  brought  him  fourth-in-the- 
world  honors. 

These  honors  enabled  Hernandez  to  re- 
ceive some  scholarship  money,  which  he 
quickly  decided  to  put  to  use  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Aeronautics  at  La  Guardia  Airport. 
"At  the  samt  lime  that  I  was  spending  so 
much  time  on  art.  I  also  liked  aviation." 
says  Hernandez,  who  favors  three-piece 
suits  even  on  the  hottest  days.  "So  I 
thought  I  would  be  able  to  combine  both  by 
studying  airplane  design." 

A  fine  plan,  but  little  did  Hernandez  real- 
ize that  the  strict  mathematical  regime  of 
the  engineering/aerospace  courses  would  be 
more  than  he  bargained  for.  "The  math  got 
to  me, "  he  says  now,  laughing  at  the  re- 
membrance. "My  brain  is  built  for  creativity 
and  art,  not  for  math." 

Saying  thanks,  but  no  thanks,"  he  left 
the  academy,  and  set  out  on  another  pur- 
suit—as a  newspaper  reporter  for  the 
Hudson  Dispatch.  It  was  at  the  paper, 
where  he  stayed  for  five  years,  that  Hernan- 
dez began  to  realize  the  potential  he  had  in 
the  advertising  business. 

"I  could  see  the  possibilities,  so  I  decided 
to  learn  more  about  it."  he  says.  To  do  that. 
Hernandez  gave  up  West  New  York  and 
moved  to  Florida,  where  he  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Miami.  Nothing  in  Hernandez' 
career  happens  in  a  straight  line,  however, 
and  his  experiences  in  Florida  weren't  run- 
of-the-mill  either. 

That's  because,  while  at  Miami,  Herman- 
dez  hooked  up  with  Hansen  Publications,  a 
little  local  unit  that  was  involved  with  Walt 
Disney  Productions.  Hernandez'  special  tal- 
ents quickly  were  recognized,  and  soon  he 
was  illustrating  books  for  Disney's  music 
publishing  subsidiary. 

Hernandez  stayed  with  Disney  for  four 
and  a  half  years,  during  which  he  illustrat- 
ed more  than  three  dozen  publications, 
which  today  still  carry  his  name  in  their 
copyright  notices.  (Any  person  who  keeps 


his  high  school  yearbook  in  his  office  also 
keeps  some  of  his  early  credits:  Hernandez' 
office  walls  carry  covers  from  such  memora- 
ble titles  as  "Minnie's  Magic  Melody"  and 
"Goofy's  Romping  Rhythm."  j 

Besides  getting  Minnie  and  Goofy  down 
on  paper,  Hernandez  also  spent  a  lot  of  time 
on  airplanes,  especially  jetting  between  Or- 
lando and  Los  Angeles.  Disney's  two  main 
locations.  Those  hours  on  the  plane  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  time  to  think,  especially 
about  his  wife  and  two  young  children 
(there's  a  third  now.) 

"The  Disney  experience  was  great,  it 
opened  a  lot  of  doors,"  he  says.  "For  a  single 
person,  the  life  would  be  great,  but  it  wasn't 
so  great  to  be  living  your  life  on  airplanes 
when  your  family  was  at  home." 

In  1976,  then.  Hernandez  and  his  wife  de- 
cided to  return  to  New  Jersey  and  set  up 
GAPS.  They  bought  a  brick  home  on  67th 
Street  and  had  half  of  it  remodeled  into  a 
plush  office  that  would  do  any  Madison 
Avenue  ad  agency  proud.  They  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  other  half. 

Putting  all  his  experiences  together.  Her- 
nandez decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  con- 
centrate solely  on  industrial  advertising. 
Soon  after  opening  his  doors,  he  had  his 
first  client,  a  small  metal-working  concern 
that  went  by  the  name  of  Milo  Manufactur- 
ing. It  since  has  been  acquired  by  Sweden's 
SECO  Tools  AB.  which  now  is  a  client. 

"We  had  prospects,  of  course,  when  we 
first  started,  but  we  didn't  have  any  cli- 
ents," Hernandez  recalls.  "But  we  began  to 
pick  them  up.  When  I  would  walk  in  and 
show  my  portfolios,  they  immediately  would 
know  that  I  was  on  the  level. 

Within  a  year,  GAPS  was  profitable.  But 
even  now,  with  his  prospects  glowing,  Her- 
nandez has  deliberately  kept  GAPS  small. 
The  agency  handles  just  twelve  accounts, 
primarily  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  al- 
though he  does  do  business  with  English, 
Spanish,  Swedish,  Japanese  and  Canadian 
clients.  He  also  has  moved  GAPS  into  other 
lines  of  business,  chiefly  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  booth  exhibit  and  displays 
for  trade  shows  and  conventions.  These  ac- 
tivities, which  comprise  about  20  percent  of 
GAPS'  business,  involve  setting  up  at  about 
a  dozen  shows  a  year. 

While  Hernandez  clearly  has  been  success- 
ful with  GAPS,  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  build 
the  company  into  a  huge  organization.  On 
the  contrary,  he  would  rather  it  stay  just  as 
small  as  it  is  now. 

"It's  not  a  good  policy  to  be  adding  people 
and  growing  too  fast,"  he  says.  "This  is  a 
very  cyclical  business  and  all  you  end  up 
doing  is  laying  off  people  later  on.  There's 
also  no  point  in  having  your  hard-earned 
profits  dissipate  in  salaries  and  overhead 
during  slack  periods." 

In  addition.  Hernandez  maintains  that  his 
clients  also  would  lose  out  if  GAPS  were  to 
become  more  than  it  is  now.  "When  you  get 
too  big,  the  principal  of  the  agency  can't 
keep  control, "  he  says.  'I  want  us  to  stay 
the  size  where  I  still  can  have  a  personal 
rapport  with  my  clients. 

"They  know  that  if  they  call  me  on  the 
phone,  I'll  be  there  to  talk." 

It's  not  that  way  on  Madison  Avenue.  But, 
then  again,  Bergenline  Avenue  and  Madison 
Avenue  never  have  been  confused  for  one 
another.  As  far  as  Hernandez  and  his  clients 
are  concerned,  that's  just  fine. 

raking  the  garden 
Because  Jim  O'Higgins  knows  a  good  beer 
when  he  drinks  one,  and  Ed  Williams  knows 
a  good  business  opportimity  when  he  sees 


one,  the  New  Jersey  market  has  been  graced 
by  a  new  brew.  Duvel. 

Technically,  it's  an  ale,  and  Duvel  (which 
is  brewed  in  Belgium)  also  is  Europe's  most 
expensively  brewed  ale.  The  cost,  apparent- 
ly, is  worth  it:  beer  authority  Michael  Jack- 
son, in  "The  Pocket  Guide  to  Beer,"  calls 
Duvel  "one  of  the  world's  great  beers"  and 
gives  it  his  highest  (five  stars)  rating. 

Now,  as  for  O'Higgins  and  Williams.  It 
seems  the  former,  a  Rahway  native  who  at- 
tended college  just  outside  Belgium,  devel- 
oped a  taste  for  Duvel  when  he  was  abroad. 
He  later  decided  to  look  into  the  possibility 
of  importing  it  into  the  states. 

At  the  time,  O'Higgins  was  working  in  a 
Manhattan  commodities  house,  and  Wil- 
liams was  his  supervisor.  One  morning  after 
O'Higgins  showed  up  late  for  work,  Wil- 
liams got  mad  and  inquired  as  to  why  the 
tardiness  had  occurred. 

Hearing  the  tale  of  Duvel,  Williams  inrnie- 
diately  became  intrigued.  That's  because  he 
was  a  bit  of  an  entrepreneur  himself,  and  • 
had  experience  in  marketing  paickaged 
goods.  The  two  of  them  got  a  distributor, 
B.N.  Distributors  of  Newark,  and  were  on 
their  way. 

"We  want  to  fill  the  void  for  a  quality 
brewed  ale  for  residents  in  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland  and  upstate  New 
York, "  says  beer  baron  O'Higgins.  "I  think 
this  venture  is,  in  many  ways,  even  more  ex- 
citing than  placing  large  investments  in 
commodities  because  you  can  see,  feel  and 
taste  the  product. 

"And  the  taste  is  superb."» 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  Americans  of  His- 
panic descent.  Their  many  cultural 
contributions,  particularly  in  the 
Southwest,  have  added  to  the  rich  di- 
versity of  this  Nation.  This  has  been 
especially  noticeable  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  probably  a  majority  of 
our  place  names,  including  those  of 
our  streets,  our  rivers,  and  our  cities 
reflect  the  Spanish  heritage  in  their 
names;  the  city  of  San  Bernardino  and 
the  Santa  Ana  River,  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, among  them.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine California  without  the  Spanish 
missions  and  the  Mexican  restaurants 
that  make  southern  California  so  dis- 
tinctive. The  way  we  dress,  act.  and 
perceive  things  would  change  drasti- 
cally were  it  not  for  this  influence. 

From  the  bravery  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  during  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War.  to  their  participation 
in  defending  the  Alamo,  their  heritage 
has  been  linked  to  this  country.  As  our 
Founding  Fathers  represented  Ameri- 
can independence,  so  did  Miguel  Hidal- 
go, parish  priest  of  Dolores,  personify 
Mexican  independence  by  leading  the 
revolt  against  Spanish  oppression.  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Week  marks  a  time  for 
us  to  reflect  not  only  on  this  noble 
heritage,  but  on  continued  Hispanic 
participation  and  leadership  in  our 
Government.  Looking  to  the  future, 
we  can  only  perceive,  and  welcome, 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Hispanic 
influence  in  our  society,  and  the  en- 
richment of  our  pluralistic  culture 
which  this  represents.* 
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•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Bill 
Richardson,  in  this  special  order  cele- 
brating Mexican  independence  and 
honoring  the  important  contributions 
of  the  Hispanic  community  in  this 
country. 

Throughout  America,  the  Hispanic 
community  is  making  its  presence  felt. 
The  Hispanic  constituency  in  my  con- 
gressional district  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  its  positive 
affect  on  my  district  is  quite  evident. 
The  26th  Street  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  many  active  His- 
panic organizations  in  my  district,  has 
worked  to  foster  community  pride  and 
improve  the  local  business  climate. 
Last  Sunday,  September  11.  the  26th 
Street  Businessmen's  Association 
sponsored  the  annual  gala  parade  in 
recognition  and  celebration  of  Mexi- 
can Independence  Day.  They  sponsor 
fairs  and  various  events  that  promote 
community  solidarity  and  pride. 

There  are  organizations  such  as  this 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  evi- 
dence of  the  pride  and  joy  with  which 
Hispanics  view  their  country.  They  are 
proof  that  Hispanics  are  involved,  con- 
cerned citizens,  always  ready  to  work 
for  the  common  good. 

Hispanic  participation  in  America 
dates  back  to  our  country's  beginning. 
Like  the  immigrants  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Hispanics  are  hardworking,  loyal,  and 
dedicated.  Their  culture,  initiative, 
and  leaders  have  been  important  in 
making  America  great. 

The  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus, 
of  which  I  am  proudly  a  member,  is  an 
effective  voice  for  Hispanic  Americans. 
This  week,  the  caucus  held  a  series  of 
issue  forums  addressing  the  concerns 
of  Hispanic  Americans. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  Bill  Rich- 
ardson and  my  other  colleagues  in 
celebrating  the  contributions  of  the 
Hispanic  community  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  America.  We  should  all 
look  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
Hispanic  community  with  pride  and 
gratitude,  and  look  forward  to  their 
future  contributions  with  anticipation. 

Thank  you.« 

•  Mr.  McNULTY.  I  rise  in  recognition 
of  "el  dieciseis  de  septiembre"— the 
16th  of  September,  which  commemo- 
rates   Miguel     Hidalgo     y     Costilla's 

Grito  de  Independencia.'  This  cry  of 
rebellion,  given  over  170  years  ago  in  a 
small  peasants'  village  in  Guanajuato. 
Mexico,  was  a  cry  for  justice  by  Mexi- 
co's oppressed,  indigenous  peoples 
seeking  liberation  from  the  Spanish 
regime.  Some  say  the  struggle  contin- 
ues to  this  very  day  for  all  Hispanic 
people  in  this  hemisphere,  a  struggle 
for  full  participation  in  political  and 
social  systems,  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
the  wealth  and  responsibUities  which 
are  the  trademarks  of  a  free  society. 
This  struggle  also  continues  for  the 
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16.5  million  Hispanic  citizens  of  this  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  or  that 
countr>  who  seek  to  establish  as  a  Hispanic  and  Anglo  troops  fought  side 
practical  reality  the  full  participation 
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of  Hispanic  citizens  in  the  economic 
and  social  arenas  of  our  great  Nation. 
National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week 
celebrates  the  contributions  made  by 
the  various  Hispanic  cultures  in  this 
country,  allows  us  to  assess  the  oppor- 
tunities allowed  Hispanics.  to  examine 
and  articulate,  once  again,  the  social 
and  political  concerns  of  the  Hispanic 
community. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  gains  made 
by  Hispanics  in  achieving  political  and 
social  parity  in  our  society.  The  awak- 
ening of  the  sleeping  giant  is  evi- 
denced by  the  election  of  an  Hispanic 
Governor  in  New  Mexico,  of  Hispanic 
mayors  in  San  Antonio.  Sante  Fe.  and 
Denver,  and  in  mcreasing  Hispanic 
representation  in  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Yes.  gains  have  boen  made,  and  yet 
many  still  remain  to  be  realized.  We. 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  this  adminis- 
tration, can  ill  afford  to  ignore  the 
noted  changing  demographics  and  in- 
creased politicization  of  this,  the  fast- 
est growing  minority  in  our  Nation. 
The  concerns  of  this  community— edu- 
cational achievement,  employment  op- 
portunities, healthcare,  equitable  rep- 
resentation in  business,  academic,  and 
political  communities— are  concerns 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  awareness  recently  wit- 
nessed in  the  media  and  in  the  rising 
crescendo  of  rhetoric  heard  in  political 
"  '84  is  around  the  comer"  speeches 
will  lead  to  substantive  legislative  re- 
dress of  the  concerns  the  Hispanic 
community  has  been  articulating  for 
the  past  20  years. 

I  salute  the  cry  for  independence  of 
Miguel  Hidalgo.  I  salute  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  Hispanic  community 
toward  greater  achievements  in  this, 
the  decade  of  the  Hispanic. 

Viva  la  Virgen  de  Guadalupe!  Viva 
Mexico!  Viva  la  Independencia!* 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though Hispanic  Heritage  Week  has 
been  celebrated  for  a  number  of  years, 
not  until  recently  has  it  gained  wide- 
spread attention.  This  country  has 
been  very  slow  to  recognize  just  how 
much  those  of  Hispanic  heritage  have 
contributed  to  this  country. 

Mexican  and  Spanish  immigrants 
began  settling  this  country  long  before 
the  PUgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  establishing  such  cities  as  St. 
Augustine.  El  Paso,  and  Santa  Pe. 
Many  areas  in  the  Southwest  United 
States  can  point  to  over  200  years  of 
Hispanic  culture  and  history.  Histori- 
ans, however,  have  not  given  proper 
credit  to  this  aspect  of  American  histo- 
ry. Few  people  realize  that  Hispanics 
played  an  active  role  in  the  American 
Revolution,  fighting  against  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  South.  Few  people  realize 
that   Hispanics   were   present   aimong 


by  side  during  the  Texas  revolution 
against  Mexico.  And  hardly  anyone  is 
aware  that  an  estimated  75,000  black 
Americans  escaped  slavery  by  fleeing 
to  Mexico,  where  they  were  easily  as- 
similated into  the  Mexican  culture. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Hispanics.  soon  to 
become  this  Nation's  largest  ethnic  mi- 
nority, have  not  received  full  recogni- 
tion for  their  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  force.  All  that  is  changing, 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  efforts  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Congression- 
al Hispanic  Caucus,  which  have  insist- 
ed that  Hispanic  contributions  be  real- 
ized and  appreciated.  We  have  pointed 
to  the  Inroads  made  by  Hispanic  work- 
ers in  all  levels  of  the  government  and 
private  sector,  often  reaching  these 
positions  only  after  surmounting  tre- 
mendous educational  and  cultural  bar- 
riers. We  have  pointed  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  35  Hispanics  hold  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  more 
than  any  single  ethnic  group  In  the 
United  States. 

And,  perhaps  most  Importantly,  we 
have  cited  the  growing  political  par- 
ticipation of  the  Hispanic  community 
at  all  levels  of  government.  We  have 
Hispanic  mayors,  Hispanic  Governors, 
Hispanic  Congressmen,  countless  His- 
panic councilmen  and  State  represent- 
atives. We  have  an  effective  network 
of  Hispanic  advocacy  organizations, 
fighting  for  those  Issues  which  touch 
closely  upon  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty—civil and  voting  rights,  bilingual 
education.  Immigration,  social  pro- 
grams. And  we  have  had  many  success- 
es. 

Clearly,  the  political  establishment 
Is  beginning  to  listen  to  the  Hispanic 
voice  and  to  court  the  Hispanic  vote. 
With  good  reason— it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  our  vote  could  swing  the 
1984  election  results  In  key  States.  We 
have  come  a  long  way. 

It  Is  In  celebration  and  recognition 
of  these  accomplishments,  often 
achieved  against  overwhelming  odds, 
that  we  observe  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  We  can  look  with  pride  on  our 
heritage,  while  eagerly  anticipating  an 
Illustrious  future.  I  invite  you  all  to 
join  In  this  celebration  and  self -discov- 
ery.* 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  conunemoratlng  the 
Invaluable  contributions  Hispanics 
have  made  to  the  life  of  our  Nation 
and  in  the  enrichment  of  our  national 
heritage,  by  recognizing  the  third 
week  in  September  as  National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the 
Hispanic  community  has  achieved  na- 
tional prominence  during  the  past 
decade,  expanding  rapidly  not  only  in 
traditional  Hispanic  communities,  but 
also    in    growing    new    communities 


across  this  country,  giving  the  United 
States  the  seventh  largest  Hispanic 
population  In  the  world.  It  Is  with 
pride  that  I  note  that  the  population 
of  Texas  is  21  percent  Hispanic  and 
shares  a  history  and  heritage  greatly 
enriched  by  the  Hispanic  culture. 

As  a  result  of  a  very  diverse,  growing 
population,  we  see  an  increasing  In- 
volvement of  Hispanics  in  America's 
political  life,  with  registration  and 
voting  participation  growing  from  36 
percent  to  54  percent  and  from  30  per- 
cent to  44  percent,  respectively.  This 
increase  in  participation  coincides 
with  the  expanded  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion in  the  Hispanic  community. 

The  expanding  role  of  Hispanic 
Americans  is  evidenced  by  the  promi- 
nence of.  and  the  quality  of  leadership 
provided  by,  the  growing  number  of 
Hispanic  public  officials.  We  need  only 
to  look  at  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  mayors  of  San 
Antonio.  Miami.  Denver.  Santa  Fe. 
and  many  other  cities,  and  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  made  by  our 
Hispanic  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
see  the  growing  influence  of  the  His- 
panic community  and  its  Importance 
to  our  society. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  for  his  effort  in  making  possi- 
ble this  opportunity  to  celebrate,  and 
express  our  gratitude  for,  the  great 
contributions  of  our  Hispanic  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  recognizing  these 
great  Americans.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  full  support  for  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  This  tribute 
to  our  Nation's  fastest-growing  minori- 
ty is  long  overdue,  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  Heritage  Week  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ongoing  recognition  of  His- 
panic achievement. 

I  want  to  point  out  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  15  to  18  million  citi- 
zens of  Hispanic  descent  have  In  many 
ways  become  a  forgotten  community. 
They  have  been  left  oUt  of  the  politi- 
cal and  cultural  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can society,  and  we  see  very  few  gov- 
errmient  initiatives  that  focus  on 
issues  that  most  affect  Hispanics.  For 
example,  little  has  been  done  to  en- 
courage bilingual  education  or  to  curb 
Instances  of  language-based  employ- 
ment discrimination.  This  Is  despite 
the  fact  that  the  language  barrier  Is 
probably  the  most  significant  hin- 
drance to  equal  access  for  Hispanics. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  recent  heightening  of  political 
awareness  among  black  voters,  and 
rightly  so.  However,  only  60  percent  of 
eligible  Hispanic  voters  are  registered 
to  vote.  This  figure  is  below  the  na- 
tional average,  and  indicates  that  the 
political  clout  of  Hispanics  has  yet  to 
be  tapped.  I  would  not  like  to  see  this 
trend  continue,  because  it  has  been 
the  recent  experience  of  black  Ameri- 


cans that  minorities  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  election  day— but  only 
if  we  get  out  and  flex  our  political 
muscles  at  the  polls.  As  the  minority 
population  increases.  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  public  officials  to  be  responsive 
to  minority  issues. 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  Hispanic  heritage  is  now 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  herit- 
age.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  for  yielding  and  extending  to 
us  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  Nation- 
al Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

The  history  of  Hispanics  in  this 
country  is  one  of  proud  achievement 
and  courageous  struggle  against  injus- 
tice. Like  the  earlier  waves  of  newcom- 
ers to  America's  shores.  Hispanics 
have  often  fled  poverty  and  oppression 
in  their  native  lands. 

With  them,  they  brought  a  rich  cul- 
tural heritages  of  art,  music,  cuisine, 
and  craft  as  well  as  a  strong  devotion 
to  family  life,  a  pride  in  community 
and  church,  and  a  respect  for  their 
older  community  members. 

In  the  1960's  and  1970's,  the  bur- 
geoning Hispanic  population  made 
great  strides  of  progress  through  suc- 
cessful direct  actions  and  boycotts, 
through  hard  work  and  determination 
to  succeed  in  many  fields.  Hispanic 
leaders  were  at  the  forefront  of  the 
ongoing  quest  for  economic  justice  for 
farmworkers.  They  also  waged  a  proud 
struggle  for  quality  bilingual  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  1980's,  we  are  seeing  the 
emergence  of  strong  voter  turnout  in 
the  Hispanic  community  as  the  best 
way  to  express  their  collective  will  and 
aspirations  in  America.  Several  major 
American  cities  are  presently  being 
headed  by  Hispanic  mayors,  including 
San  Antonio,  Denver  and  Miami. 

Organizations  such  as  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens 
(LULAC)  and  the  Mexican  America 
Legal  Defense- and  Education  Fund 
(MALDEF)  are  playing  important 
roles  during  our  deliberations  on  im- 
portant issues  of  the  day  such  as  im- 
migration reform  and  policies  In  Cen- 
tral America.  They  are  also  fighting  to 
reaffirm  the  civil  rights  of  all  our  citi- 
zens and  the  responsibilities  of  our 
government  to  its  citizens. 

The  United  States  Is  a  land  of  great 
cultural  diversity— a  diversity  that  has 
made  this  country  stronger  and  en- 
riched our  way  of  life.  Hispanic  cul- 
ture has  greatly  contributed  to  this  di- 
versity. This  Is  In  the  great  tradition 
of  the  assimilation  of  so  many  groups 
Into  American  life,  while  consciously 
maintaining  their  distinct  cultural 
Identity.  This  is  a  great  source  of  pride 
to  us  all.  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week  Is  a  recognition  of  these  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  express 
my    appreciation    to    the    gentleman 


from  New  Mexico  for  this  opportunity 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Bill  Richardson,  for 
providing  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order  reflecting  on 
the  Important  contributions  of  the 
Hispanic  and  Latino  communities  to 
our  Nation  on  the  occasion  of  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week  which  will  be 
officially  celebrated  next  week. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  are 
especially  fortunate  to  benefit  from 
the  contributions  of  a  pluralistic  His- 
panic and  Latino  community,  one 
which  reflects  the  full  diversity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Caribbean,  and  Central 
and  South  America. 

While  many  of  the  50,000-plus  His- 
panic and  Latino  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  relative  newcomers  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  they  have  already  con- 
tributed richly  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  life  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  our  Nation. 

The  Office  of  Latino  Affairs,  under 
the  able  direction  of  its  Director  Mr. 
William  Vazquez,  Is  presently  involved 
in  easing  the  transition  of  our  newer 
community  residents  to  life  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  our  Nation. 

The  contributions  of  Latino  and  His- 
panic entrepreneurs  and  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Iberian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  are  especially  noteworthy. 
These  businessmen  provide  a  full 
range  of  business  services  and  unique 
opportunities  for  our  city's  residents 
and  visitors  to  enjoy  diverse  cultures 
and  experiences.  At  the  same  time, 
they  produce  jobs  and  revenue  for  our 
city  and  our  Nation. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Hispanic  and  Latino 
communities  to  the  20th  anniversary 
Mobilization  of  the  March  on  Wash- 
ington 1983  and  look  forward  to  the 
contributions  they  will  be  making  to 
the  New  Coalition  of  Conscience  as  we 
seek  to  advance  the  specific  legislation 
agenda  on  which  we  are  united  in  pur- 
suit of  jobs,  peace,  and  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  my 
district  does  not  have  a  large  number 
of  Hispanics  currently  noted  by  the 
last  census,  their  role  has  been  consid- 
erable and  could  be  even  greater  In  the 
future  of  American  Samoa. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
Congressman  Bill  Richardson  from 
New  Mexico  for  thinking  of  and  spon- 
soring this  special  order  saluting  the 
contributions  of  the  Hispanic  popula- 
tion In  our  respective  districts. 

In  reality  there  have  been  few  His- 
panics Involved  with  American  Samoa 
unless  you  consider  one  of  the  first 
discoverers  of  the  Islands,  the  Spanish 
navigator  Quiros,  to  have  been  Instru- 
mental In  bringing  the  existence  of 
our  Islands  to  the  outside  or  Western 
World.  We  must  firmly  state  that  we 
did  In  fact  exist,  for  more  than  2.000 
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years,  some  historians  say.  before  the 
palagi  (Caucasian)  discoverers  came 
our  way.  In  any  case,  these  Hispanic 
sailors  and  seamen  were  instrumental 
in  opening  up  our  world  to  the  new 
ideas  and  cultural  exposure  of  the 
West  which  has  culminated  in  my 
presence  before  this  House  now  in  the 
ever-unfolding  saga  of  our  political 
evolution.  In  this  regard  the  Hispanic 
influence  has  been  most  considerable. 

But  in  a  larger  measure,  we  Sa- 
moans.  hope  to  emulate  the  paths  of 
our  Hispanic  brothers  in  our  involve- 
ment in  and  participation  within  the 
United  States  fabric  of  government. 
We  know  that  we,  at  this  time,  per- 
haps are  considered  next  to  come 
along  after  the  Hispanics  in  the  melt- 
ing pot  that  is  the  United  States  of 
America  but  their  achievements  and 
successes  are  really  ours  yet  to  be  real- 
ized and  we  can  only  salute  their  suc- 
cesses and  accomplishments  and  give 
them  a  hearty  MalO  (well  done). 

I  wish  to  thank  Bill  Richardson  for 
allowing  me  to  submit  these  remarks 
and  fully  support  his  efforts  in  this 
special  order  honoring  the  Hispanic 
population  of  all  our  districts.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Speaker.^ 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Hispanic  Caucus  to  con- 
clude this  special  order. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  think  what  had  to  be  said  was  said. 
I  believe  it  is  very  important.  I  know 
that  we  are  laboring  late  into  the 
evening  but  we  must  establish  a 
record,  we  must  put  forth  those  areas 
that  concern  us  as  Hispanics.  With 
that.  I  would  like  to  say  again  to  my 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  I  think 
this  has  been  a  most  important  special 
order. 


staining  in  the  face  of  world  condem- 
nation of  that  barbarism  and  did  not 
cast  its  vote. 

The  other  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion, not  surprisingly,  came  from 
Poland,  further  demonstrating  that 
governments  aversion  to  basic  human 
rights.  But  Nicaragua  did  not  Vote 
against  the  resolution.  The  Sandanista 
government  decided  not  to  vote  at  all. 
Abstinence  in  the  face  of  evil  is  no 
better  than  committing  the  evil,  but 
the  record  with  reference  to  my  re- 
marks should  stand  corrected.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONDEMNATION  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker  )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  mistakenly  identified  the 
nation  of  Nicaragua  as  the  country 
which  yesterday  voted  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  question  of  condemna- 
tion for  the  shooting  down  of  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007.  In  fact,  Nicaragua 
aided  the  Soviet  Union  only  by  ab- 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL 
IN  HONOR  OP  LARRY  MC- 
DONALD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, among  the  61  Americans  on  board 
Korean  Air  Lines  f.ight  007  was  our 
colleague  Larry  Mf  Ljoiiald  of  Georgia. 
I  first  met  Congressman  McDonald  in 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  ovtr  1:0  years  ago.  I 
was  impressed  with  hi.^  dedication  and 
his  integrity  on  that  wcp-sion  and  over 
the  years  I  was  continUrJly  impressed 
by  these  characeristir'<.  Frankly,  I  was 
surprised  that  Larry  would  forgo  his 
successful  career  in  medicine  for  the 
frustrations  and  burdens  of  a  political 
career,  but  I  later  realized  that  he  had 
merely  turned  his  talents  fro.Ti  saving 
lives  to  a  larger  task— thai  of  saving 
the  Republic.  And  as  we  all  know,  for 
nearly  a  decade  Larry  McDonald  dedi- 
cated his  life,  his  talents,  and  his  intel- 
ligence to  that  end.  He  fought  with  all 
his  strength  the  sickness  and  inhu- 
manity of  world  communism,  and  iron- 
ically, it  was  because  of  the  barbarism 
and  terrorism  of  world  communism 
that  his  life  ended  so  suddenly.  Larry 
became  one  more  casualty  in  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom. 

Superficial  media  personalities  have 
tried  to  compartmentalize  Larry 
McDonald  as  simply  anti-Communist. 
But  such  shallow  stereotyping  fails  to 
recognize  his  profound  commitment  to 
the  preservation  of  the  highest  ideals 
of  Western  civilization;  Individual  lib- 
erty, the  dignity  of  man,  limited  con- 
stitutional government,  a  free  econo- 
my, and  preservation  of  our  Nation's 
strength  as  the  last,  best  hope  of  man- 
kind. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  award  the  McDonald  family  with  a 
Congressional  Gold  Medal,  to  honor 
Larry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  hon- 
oring a  truly  great  American.  Law- 
rence P.  McDonald.* 


THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  LANDS  ACT  OF  1978 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1978. 

In  July  of  1982  Secretary  of  Interior 
James  Watt  established  his  5-year 
management  program  for  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  The  program  calls 
for  expedited  leasing  of  over  I  billion 
acres  of  OCS  lands.  This  amounts  to 
25  times  the  average  acreage  made 
available  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  off-shore 
leasing  program. 

By  so  doing.  Secretary  Watt  has 
shown  himself  to  be  single-mindedly 
dedicated  to  offering  virtually  the 
entire  OCS  for  lease  to  the  industry 
and  at  break-neck  pace.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  revealed  his  nearly  com- 
plete insensitivity  to  the  fisheries,  bio- 
logical, scenic,  and  other  enduring 
values  of  the  most  precious  and  fragile 
portions  of  our  Nation's  coastal  zone. 

Secretary  Watt  is  proud  of  having 
streamlined  the  OCS  leasing  process. 
However,  according  to  the  record  pre- 
sented before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mining.  Forest  Management,  and  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  in  a  San 
Francisco  hearing  last  month,  this 
streamling  is  little  more  than  a  euphe- 
mism for  systematically  reducing 
knowledge  of  and  effective  participa- 
tion in  the  leasing  process  by  States 
and  local  officials  and  by  the  public  at 
large. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
"Lease  Sale  73."  which  covers  most  of 
central  and  northern  California  OCS. 
Interior  Department's  distortion  of 
the  procedures  for  scoping,  for  public 
comment  period,  for  public  hearings, 
and  for  the  environmental  impact 
statement  for  Lease  Sale  73  all  indi- 
cate a  profound  disrespect  for  open, 
lawful  decisionmaking. 

No  preliminary  meetings  were 
upheld,  despite  dozens  of  requests 
from  members  of  the  public  and  State 
and  local  officials.  Preliminary  meet- 
ings are  specifically  encouraged  by 
regulations  of  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  which  guide  the  prepa- 
ration of  environmental  impact  state- 
ment (EIS's)  of  all  Federal  agencies. 

The  mandated  60-day  public  com- 
ment period  for  the  draft  EIS,  far 
from  being  extended  as  logic  would 
have  dictated  considering  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  being  considered, 
was  actually  cut  short.  Protests  over 
this  cavalier  treatment  were  ignored 
by  the  Department.  To  make  matters 
worse,  three  public  hearings  were  held 
simultaneously  at  one  location,  an 
inland  town  removed  from  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  the  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

Interior  Departments  draft  EIS  also 
failed  to  identify  the  tracts  being  of- 
fered for  lease  sale,  thereby  handicap- 
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ping  any  attempts  at  careful  review  by 
citizens.  In  addition,  the  draft  EIS 
failed  to  consider  reasonable  resource- 
protective  alternatives  to  the  lease 
sale,  failed  to  discuss  a  worst-case  sce- 
nario, and  failed  to  consider  the  cumu- 
lative impacts  of  proposed  oil  and  gas 
development  in  conjunction  with  ex- 
isting development  and  in  relation  to 
other  coastal  activities. 

Perhaps  even  more  dismaying  was 
the  failure  to  identify  key  mitigation 
measures— to  be  applied  as  stipula- 
tions in  the  lease  sale— until  the  final 
notice  of  sale.  Vague  references  to 
mitigation  contained  in  the  draft  EIS 
hardly  provided  adequate  opportunity 
for  thorough  public  scrutiny  and  com- 
ment. 

Such  flaws  in  the  public  participa- 
tion process  are  all  too  symptomatic  of 
Secretary  Watt's  environmental  analy- 
sis of  OCS  lease  offerings.  They  have 
resulted  in  a  flood  of  court  suits 
against  his  5-year  program.  According 
to  a  report  issued  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  five  coastal  States:  Alaska, 
California,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Florida;  three  local  governments;  two 
in  Alaska,  one  in  California;  and  seven 
environmental  organizations  have 
filed  lawsuits  challenging  the  Watt 
program.  A  sixth  State,  Massachu- 
setts, filed  an  amicus  brief  in  support 
of  the  suits.  The  OCS  areas  affected 
by  the  litigation  include  the  North  At- 
lantic, northern  and  central  Califor- 
nia, North  Aleutian  Basin,  St.  George, 
Norton  Sound.  Barrow  Arch,  and 
Daipir  Field. 

In  the  consolidated  case  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  the  coastal 
States  already  mentioned,  petitioners 
included  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
North  Slope  Borough,  the  Yukon-Kus- 
kokwim  Coastal  Resources  Service 
Area  Board,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  the  Sierra  Club, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  National 
Wildlife  Foundation,  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society,  the  Conservation  Law 
Foundation  of  New  England,  and 
Trustees  for  Alaska.  This  case  was  de- 
cided July  5,  in  an  opinion  that  did 
little  to  clarify  the  issues. 

Other  legal  challenges  to  specific 
lease  sales  have  occurred  against  two 
off-shore  California  sales— since  decid- 
ed, and  against  sale  No.  57  in  Norton 
Sound,  No.  52  in  Georges  Bank,  and 
No.  70  in  the  St.  George  Basin.  Serious 
delays  have  resulted  from  these  suits, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  ninth 
circuit  court  requiring  Secretary  Watt 
to  prepare  consistency  determinations 
in  compliance  with  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act. 

In  brief.  Secretary  Watt's  5-year  pro- 
gram poses  a  quadruple  threat.  First, 
the  helter-skelter  approach  to  leasing 
abdicates  his  responsibility  to  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  objections 


raised  by  the  States,  local  govern- 
ments, concerned  organizations,  and 
individuals.  Second,  he  jeopardizes  the 
oil  and  gas  industry's  need  for  an  or- 
derly, predictable  progression  of 
events.  Third,  he  depletes  revenue 
from  bonus  payments  by  dumping 
huge  numbers  of  lease  offerings  on  a 
sluggish  market.  Fourth,  he  places  at 
risk  a  national  treasure  of  irreplace- 
able resources  located  in  environmen- 
tally sensitive  areas  of  the  OCS. 

The  magnificent  sweep  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  reaching  all  the  way  from 
my  home  district  on  the  Oregon 
border  south  to  the  Mexican  border 
holds  incomparable  values— economic, 
environmental  and  scenic.  The  full 
extent  of  the  spectacular  Big  Sur 
coast,  the  last  major  California  coastal 
area  free  of  the  industrial  boom-bust 
syndrome,  is  perhaps  its  best  known 
feature,  together  with  the  Channel  Is- 
lands Marine  Sanctuary,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Santa  Monica  Bay,  and  the 
coastal  area  from  Laguna  Beach  south 
to  the  Mexican  border. 

These  tremendously  popular  areas 
of  California's  shore  are  now  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  hazards  of  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment under  Secretary  Watt's  5- 
year  management  program.  The  Cali- 
fornia Coastal  Commission  and  State 
of  California  have  identified  areas 
where  off-shore  petroleum  leasing  and 
development  should  not  take  place, 
consistent  with  the  California  Coastal 
Act,  as  follows; 

Santa  Monica  Bay  (sales  35,  48,  68); 
the  Coast  Guard  designated  vessel  pre- 
cautionary area  off-shore  of  the  Ports 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  (sales 
48,  68);  the  ecological  preserve  seaward 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  (sale  68); 
areas  within  6  nautical  miles  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Islands,  now 
the  presidentially-designated  Channel 
Islands  Marine  Sanctuary;  areas  off- 
shore the  rural,  scenic  and  undevel- 
oped coastal  areas  of  Mendocino. 
Sonoma,  Marin,  San  Mateo,  and  Santa 
Cruz  Counties  (sale  53);  areas  within  6 
miles  of  22  significant  marine  mammal 
and  seabird  resources  areas,  and 
within  20  miles  of  7  special  scenic 
areas  along  the  central  and  northern 
California  coasts  (sale  53);  areas  in 
Federal  marine  sanctuaries  for  the 
Point  Reyes  Parallon  Islands  area,  and 
proposed  Monterey  Bay  sanctuary; 
and  areas  within  12  miles  of  the  range 
of  the  threatened  sea  otter  (sale  53). 

These  waters  provide  the  habitat  for 
27  known  species  of  great  and  small 
whales,  including  the  endangered  pop- 
ulations of  white  whales  and  gray 
whales.  They  also  shelter  six  species  of 
other  marine  mammals  and  many  spe- 
cies of  seabirds.  The  sea  otter  popula- 
tion, of  all  this  adverse  creation  per- 
haps the  most  vulnerable  to  oil  pollu- 
tion, could  easily  be  wiped  out  by  one 
large  oil  spill. 

Our  ignorance  of  how  oil  and  gas 
drilling    and    production    affect    this 


enormously  rich  and  extensive  com- 
munity of  beings  is  positively  awe- 
some, especially  when  one  realizes 
there  are  eleven  species  which  were 
completely  unknown  until  recently. 
One  authority,  Thomas  E.  Radford,  in 
a  critique  of  the  Mineral  Management 
Service's  drive  to  lease  oil  and  gas 
tracts,  has  stated  that  the  environ- 
mental studies  conducted  by  MMS  are 
insufficient  to  be  useful  in  predicting 
the  level  of  harm  to  the  environment 
of  such  development. 

In  economic  terms,  the  risk  to  Cali- 
fornia's fishing  Industry,  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  per  year,  and  to 
the  State's  tourism,  said  to  be  worth 
upwards  of  $15  billion  annually,  must 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
benefits  of  exploiting  the  oil  and  gas 
potential  of  California's  OCS. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  average  life  of 
an  oil  field  is  30  to  40  years,  the  usual 
estimate,  then  any  long-term  calcula- 
tion must  consider  the  indefinite  lon- 
gevity of  the  co-existing  fishery,  when 
protected  from  harm.  It  is  doubtful 
that  Secretary  Watt  has  seriously  at- 
tempted to  make  such  a  comparison. 

In  granting  injunctive  relief  in 
March  1983  to  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts who  sued  to  stop  sale  53  on  the 
Georges  Bank,  Judge  Mazzone  stated 
the  problem  rather  succinctly  when  he 
ruled  as  follows; 

The  amount  of  oil  to  be  found  on  Georges 
Bank  *  *  '  represents  an  insignificant  con- 
tribution to  overall  United  States  consump- 
tion •  •  *.  By  contrast,  the  fishery  located 
on  the  Georges  Bank  region  is  of  known 
value  and  great  significance,  both  to  tj?e 
region  and  the  nation,  as  a  source  of  food 
and  a  mainstay  of  local  industry.  Weighing 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  these  two  impor- 
tant resources.  I  must  conclude  that  pro- 
ceeding hastily  with  oil  exploration  in  this 
region  presents  an  unnecessary  risk  of  harm 
of  potentially  indefinite  duration,  for  an  un- 
acceptably  small  benefit. 

Section  18(a)(3)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Amendments  Act 
requires  the  Secretary  to  "select  the 
timing  and  location  of  leasing,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  proper  balance  between  the 
potential  for  environmental  damage, 
the  potential  for  the  discovery  of  oil 
and  gas  and  the  potential  for  adverse 
impact  on  the  coastal  zone. "  In  his 
race  to  lease  virtually  the  entire  re- 
maining OCS,  Secretary  Watt  has 
failed  to  secure  this  balance. 

The  Watt  OCS  management  pro- 
gram will  effectively  transfer  most  of 
the  Nations  $1.3  trillion  off-shore  pe- 
troleum resource  to  the  private  sector 
under  procedures  which  minimize 
competition,  favor  large  companies 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  information 
through  which  Interior  Department 
evaluates  bids.  Ironically,  the  program 
may  actually  delay  OCS  development 
further  by  requiring  a  substantial 
shift  of   Industry   capital   to  massive 
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land  acquisition  (through  leasing  bo- 
nuses) and  away  from  development 
and  production  activities. 

In  the  long  run  Secretary  Watt's 
OCS  policies  squander  our  Nations 
natural  wealth,  both  renewable  and 
nonrenewable,  in  the  interest  of  short- 
term  gain.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy  is 
both  foolhardy  and  insane. 

In  a  hearing  in  San  Diego  held  Sep- 
tember 12  by  the  subcommittee,  testi- 
mony indicated  that  Admiral  Foley, 
commander  in  chief.  Pacific,  felt  the 
OCS  development  in  the  San  Diego 
area  was  detrimental  to  naval  oper- 
ations. 

Nothing  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Amendments  Act  requires 
or  allows  the  Secretary  to  sell  off  OCS 
resources  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  help 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  or  for  any 
other  reason.  I  believe  that  Americans 
for  generations  to  come  will  pay 
dearly  for  Secretary  Watts  myopic 
vision  of  the  future. 

My  bill  aims  to  restrict  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  authority  by 
amending  section  18  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Amendments  Act  of 
1976  so  as  to: 

Require  the  designation  of  specific 
geologic  basins  and  petroleum  entrap- 
ment areas  in  planning  for  lease  sales; 

Restore  the  former  procedure  for 
nomination  of  tracts  and  restrict  the 
leasing  of  tracts  having  a  negative 
State  recommendation; 

Mandate  consideration  of  the  effect 
which  proposed  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment will  have  on  adjacent  or  affected 
OCS  areas; 

Require  consideration  of  cumulative 
onshore  and  offshore  effects  of  OCS 
development; 

Require  that  the  timing,  extent,  and 
location  of  lease  sales  minimize  the 
risk  of  environmental  damage  or  ad- 
verse effect  on  coastal  zones; 

Require  acceptance  of  a  coastal 
State  Governor's  recommendation 
when  it  provides  a  balance  between 
the  national  interest  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  State's  citizens; 

Substitute  a  substantial  evidence 
test  for  the  arbitrju-y  and  capricious 
test  on  appeal; 

Postpone  lease  sales  in  frontier 
areas;  and 

Encourage  studies  of  the  effect  of 
seismic  activity  on  OCS  development. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  declare  a 
moratorium  on  the  leasing  of  oil  and 
gas  tracts  in  certain  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  on  the  California  and 
Massachusetts  OCS.« 


THE  18TH  ANNUAL  VON 
STEUBEN  PARADE  IN  CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 17  is  the  253d  anniversary  of 


the  birth  of  Gen.  Priedrich  Wilhelm 
von  Steuben,  professional  soldier,  mili- 
tary expert.  Inspector  General  of  the 
Continental  Army,  and  American  pa- 
triot. A  native  German,  von  Steuben 
was  second  only  to  General  Washing- 
ton in  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence  and  in  con- 
verting the  Continental  Army  into  a 
disciplined  fighting  force. 

On  Saturday,  September  17,  it  will 
be  my  genuine  pleasure  to  join  with 
the  United  German-American  Soci- 
eties of  Greater  Chicago  in  their  18th 
Annual  General  von  Steuben  Parade 
to  commemorate  the  birth  of  this 
great  Revolutionary  War  hero.  The 
colorful  pageantry  of  the  grand 
parade  will  step  off  at  noon  from 
Wacker  Drive  and  Dearborn  Street, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  reviewing 
stand  located  at  the  Richard  J.  Daley 
Center  in  downtown  Chicago.  Not  only 
will  the  event  be  a  tribute  to  this  great 
soldier,  but  also  it  will  be  an  occasion 
to  promote  the  many  contributions  of 
German-Americans  throughout  the 
entire  history  of  our  country. 

The  Honorable  Eugene  Schulter,  al- 
derman of  the  47th  ward,  will  serve  as 
the  honorary  grand  marshal  of  the 
parade.  This  year,  the  capable  and  en- 
ergetic Karl  C.  Laschet  again  is  serv- 
ing as  general  chairman  and  grand 
marshal.  Norbert  Holzinger  is  serving 
as  vice  chairman  and  parade  marshal, 
and  Erich  Himmel  is  serving  as  vice 
chairman. 

Born  into  a  military  family,  von 
Steuben  led  a  solider's  life  from  age 
16.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  Army 
with  distinction,  and  in  high  tribute  to 
his  professional  standing  King  Freder- 
ick the  Great  appointed  him  to  gener- 
al staff  duty  at  the  royal  headquar- 
ters. 

General  von  Steuben,  taken  by  the 
cause  of  American  independence  ar- 
rived in  this  country  late  in  1777,  after 
having  been  recruited  in  Paris  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  He  was  received  with 
high  honors  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  York,  Pa.,  in  January  1778. 
Reporting  to  Gen.  George  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge  the  next  month,  von 
Steuben  sustained  the  courage  and 
spirit  of  his  men  during  a  time  of  great 
disappoinment  and  hardship  for  the 
Continental  Army,  since  it  seemed 
that  the  frigid  winter  could  have  de- 
layed indefinitely  America's  hope  for 
independence.  Through  the  fortitude 
and  discipline  of  General  von  Steuben, 
the  Continental  Army  was  able  to 
emerge  from  this  winter  as  an  out- 
standing fighting  force.  For  his  ef- 
forts. Washington  obtained  for  von 
Steuben  the  appointment  of  Inspector 
General  with  the  rank  of  major  gener- 
al. 

During  the  winter  of  1778-79.  von 
Steuben  wrote  an  all-important 
manual  on  the  basics  of  drill  and  field 
service  regulations  for  the  American 
citizen-solider     which     was     entitled. 


■Regulations  for  the  Order  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Troops  of  the  United 
States.  "  This  publication,  known  as 
the  blue  book,  served  as  the  official 
Army  manual  until  1812.  In  apprecia- 
tion for  his  services,  the  State  of  New 
York  awarded  General  von  Steuben  a 
16,000-acre  estate,  and  Congress  grant- 
ed him  a  pension  of  $2,500  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

The  members  and  officers  af  all  the 
German  American  Societies  of  Great- 
er Chicago  are  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated citizens,  who  have  been  vital  in 
their  leadership  roles  in  their  individ- 
ual communities,  and  I  congratulate 
them  on  their  efforts  and  their 
achievements.  I  also  extend  my  warm- 
est congratulations  to  Karl  C.  Laschet. 
general  chairman  and  grand  marshal 
of  the  parade,  and  to  all  the  members 
of  the  18th  annual  General,  von  Steu- 
ben parade  committee,  who  have  been 
working  so  diligently  to  insure  that 
this  year's  parade  and  salute  to 
German-Americans  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing success.  The  names  of  the  parade's 
leadership  and  committee  membership 
follows: 

Norbert  Holzinger.  first  vice  chairman  and 
parade  marshal:  Erich  Hinimel.  second  vice 
chairman. 

Committee:  Josef  Anetzberger.  Otto 
Alden,  Felix  Bachmeier.  Melvin  Brandt. 
Stefan  Dama.  Rudi  Dick,  Ludwig  Erdbeer. 
Willi  Follmer.  Kari  Geier,  Josef  Gies.  Oleg 
Geschwendt.  Richard  Guenter.  John  He- 
bling.  John  Kraus.  Elisabeth  Kraus,  Pred 
Marunde,  Josef  Malzer,  Siegfried  Reinke, 
Julius  Roth,  Theo  Schulte,  Horst  Seyferth. 
Willi  Scharpenberg,  Nick  Schneider,  and 
Horst  Tietz. 

Trustees;  Helmut  Schmidt.  Ron  Roth- 
mund, Helen  Meiszner,  parade  treasurer; 
Paula  Zottmann,  cornflower  chairlady: 
Clara  Winkler,  recording  secretary;  Betty 
Center,  corresponding  secretary;  and 
Edward  Kmiec.  coordinator. 

Directors,  Joseph  Prelburger.  Karl  Kurz, 
Elisabeth  Kraus.  Willi  Follmer.  Josef  Anetz- 
berger. John  Katrein.  Joseph  Zottmann, 
Helen  Meiszner,  Alfonse  Schneemann,  and 
Michael  Bruckner. 

Finance  Committee:  Henrietta  Baltis, 
George  Bohling.  Inge  Himmel.  Albert  Opitz, 
and  Paula  Zottmann. 

This  year's  celebration  is  especially 
significant  since  it  also  marks  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  first  known 
German  settlement  in  America.  On 
October  6.  1683.  a  small  group  of  Men- 
nonite  families  from  the  city  of  Kre- 
feld  founded  Germantown,  Pa.,  which 
is  today  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia. 
From  this  small  community  grew  a 
population  of  more  than  60  million 
Americans  of  German  descent  present- 
ly living  in  this  country,  who  have 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  success  of  our  Nation. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  has  issued 
a  Presidential  proclamation  to  com- 
memorate the  tricentennial  anniversa- 
ry year  of  this  German  settlement  in 
America,  and  a  copy  of  that  proclama- 
tion follows: 
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Tricentennial  Anniversary  Year  of 
German  Settlement  in  America 

(A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America) 
On  October  6,  1683.  a  group  of  thirteen 
Mennonite  families,  coming  from  the  city  of 
Krefeld,  now  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  founded  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, today  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Since 
then,  more  than  seven  million  German  im- 
migrants have  entered  the  United  States 
and  made  extraordinary  human,  economic, 
political,  social,  and  cultural  contributions 
to  the  growth  and  success  of  our  great  coun- 
try. 

Today  there  are  more  than  sixty  million 
Americans  of  German  descent,  a  number 
about  equal  to  the  total  population  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  (jermany.  More  Ameri- 
cans claim  German  ancestry  than  any  other 
nationality. 

During  my  address  to  the  Bundestag  in 
Bonn  in  June  of  last  year,  I  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance with  the  United  States  attaches  to 
the  Tricentennial  year  of  1983  commemo- 
rating German  settlement  in  America.  De- 
spite the  legacy  of  two  world  wars  which 
found  us  on  opposing  sides.  West  Germany 
and  the  United  States  have  forged  an  excep- 
tionally close  relationship  during  the  past 
three  decades.  The  success  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  Berlin  Airlift,  and  the  ensuing 
NATO  partnership  have  led  to  a  recognition 
of  our  common  democratic  ideals  and  joint 
interest  in  Western  economic  and  political 
strength. 

Throughout  1983  there  will  l)e  numeious 
activities  and  observances  to  celebrate  the 
Tricentennial.  President  Karl  Carstens  has 
accepted  my  invitation  to  attend  the  culmi- 
nating event  in  Philadelphia  next  October. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
260,  has  designated  1983  as  the  "Tricenten- 
nial Anniversary  Year  of  German  Settle- 
ment in  America "  and  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  Proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  that  year.  By  the  same 
Resolution,  the  Congress  established  the 
Presidential  Commission  for  the  German- 
American  Tricentennial  to  plan,  encourage, 
develop  and  coordinate  the  commemoration 
of  this  historic  event. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  year  commencing  on 
January  1.  1983,  as  the  Tricentennial  Armi- 
versary  Year  of  German  Settlement  in 
America,  and  urge  all  Americans  to  observe 
the  year  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereundo  set 
my  hand  this  20th  day  of  Jan..  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 

and  seventh. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of 
commemorating  the  courage  and  hero- 
ism of  Gen.  Friedrich  von  Steuben.  I 
send  my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
all  German-Americans  who  reside  in 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois which  I  am  honored  to  represent, 
and  to  German-Americans  all  over  the 
Nation,  who  are  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  American,  and  who  are  celebrat- 
ing the  many  lasting  contributions  of 
men  and  women  of  German  ancestry 
which  have  added  to  America's  great- 
ness, since  the  first  German  settle- 


ment in  this  country  almost  300  years 
ago.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  today  that 
would  amend  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act  by  imposing  a 
trust  on  the  commodities  and  sales 
proceeds  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  unpaid 
sellers. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act  was  enacted  in  1930  to 
encourage  fair  trading  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  perishable  commodities 
by  prohibiting  unfair  and  fraudulent 
business  practices  and  providing  for 
collecting  damages  from  any  buyer  or 
seller  who  fails  to  live  up  to  his  con- 
tract obligations. 

The  act  has  generally  worked  well  in 
making  the  marketing  of  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  more  orderly 
and  efficient.  However,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  instances  where  commission  mer- 
chants, dealers,  or  brokers  have  failed 
to  pay  for  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities received  by  them  or  have 
been  slow  in  making  payment  there- 
for. 

Sellers  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  are  often  located  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  their  customers. 
Sales  transactions  must  be  made 
quickly  or  they  are  not  made  at  all. 
Many  sales  are  consummated  while 
the  commodities  are  en  route  to  a  par- 
ticular destination.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, credit  checks,  conditional  sales 
agreements,  and  other  traditional 
safeguards  are  not  possible.  Under 
present  law,  sellers  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  unsecured  creditors  and 
receive  little  protection  in  any  suit  for 
recovery  of  damages  where  a  buyer 
has  failed  to  make  payment  as  re- 
quired by  the  contract. 

The  bill  as  introduced  would  remedy 
this  situation  by  impressing  a  trust  in 
behalf  of  the  unpaid  seller  on  the  in- 
ventories, commodities,  or  proceeds  of 
sale  of  such  commodities  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  merchant,  dealer, 
or  broker  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  provided  by  amendments  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  adopted 
in  1976. 

I  have  provided  below  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  the  amendment. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
5  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commod- 
ities Act  as  follows: 

(1)  It  declares  as  a  finding  by  Congress 
that  a  burden  on  commerce  is  caused  by  fi- 
nancing arrangements  under  which  commis- 
sion  merchants,   dealers,   or   brokers   who 


have  not  made  payment  for  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities  purchased  or  handled 
by  them  in  behalf  of  another  person,  en- 
cumber, or  give  lenders  a  security  interest  in 
such  commodities,  and  that  such  arrange- 
ments, are  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

(2)  It  provides  that  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  received  by  a  commission  mer- 
chant, dealer,  or  broker  in  all  transactions, 
and  all  inventories,  receivables,  or  proceeds 
from  such  perishable  agriculturaJ  commod- 
ities, shall  be  held  by  such  handlers  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  all  unpaid  sellers  or  sup- 
pliers of  such  commodities  until  full  pay- 
ment is  made.  It  further  provides  that  pay- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  to  have  been 
made  if  the  supplier,  seller,  or  agent  re- 
ceives a  payment  instrument  which  is  dis- 
honored. Transactions  between  an  agricul- 
tural cooperative  association  and  its  mem- 
bers are  exempted  from  these  special  provi- 
sions. 

(3)  It  provides  that  the  unpaid  seller  will 
lose  the  benefits  of  such  trust  unless  such 
person  (or  agent)  gives  written  notice  of 
intent  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  trust 
to  the  commission  merchant,  dealer,  or 
broker  and  has  filed  such  notice  with  the 
Secretary  within  30  business  days:  (i)  after 
expiration  of  the  time  by  which  payment 
must  be  made  as  prescribed  in  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  (ii)  after  expiration 
of  such  other  time  as  the  parties  have  ex- 
pressly agreed  to  in  writing  before  entering 
Into  the  transaction,  or  (iii)  after  the  time 
the  supplier,  seller,  or  agent  has  received 
notice  that  the  payment  instrument  pre- 
sented for  payment  has  been  dishonored. 

(4)  It  vests  the  United  States  district 
courts  with  jurisdiction  on  (a)  actions  by 
trust  beneficiaries  to  enforce  payment,  and 
(b)  actions  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent  and 
restrain  dissipation  of  the  trust. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  2(4)  of 
the  Act  by  defining  as  unfair  conduct  and 
an  unlawful  act,  the  failure  of  any  commis- 
sion merchant,  dealer,  or  broker  to  maintain 
the  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  seller  as  re- 
quired under  section  5(c).  A  violation  of  sec- 
tion 4  would  subject  the  person  failing  to 
maintain  the  trust  to  a  reparations  order  for 
damages  by  the  Secretary  or  to  suspension 
or  revocation  of  his  license  in  accordance 
with  the  administrative  procedures  set  forth 
in  the  Act.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  AVOID 
OCTOBER  PAY  CUT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  introduced  today,  legislation 
which  will  delay  the  effective  date  of 
section  310(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  until  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  next  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  increase.  This  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  consider  it  next  week.  Unless  this 
bill  is  enacted  prior  to  October  1,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Federal  employ- 
ees will  suffer  an  unintended  and  un- 
expected pay  cut  this  October. 

Section   310(b)  was  one   of  several 
provisions  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
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House  conferees  on  the  1982  budget 
reconciliation  bill.  These  provisions, 
which  adversely  affected  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees,  were  necessary  to 
achieve  the  spending  cuts  required  by 
the  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram. Section  310(b),  for  example,  was 
estimated  to  save  $120  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  I  should  point  out  that  al- 
though the  House  finally  approved 
the  conference  report— it  was  rejected 
the  first  time  it  was  considered— I  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  voted  against  it. 

Section  310(b)  requires  a  bookkeep- 
ing change  in  the  way  pay  is  computed 
for  general  schedule,  white-collar,  and 
most  other  annual  rate  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  order  to  compute  pay- 
checks for  these  employees  their 
annual  salaries  must  be  converted  into 
hourly  rates.  Currently,  this  is  done  by 
dividing  the  annual  salary  by  2.080 
hours— number  of  hours  in  52  weeks  of 
40  hours  each.  In  fact,  however,  each 
year  there  is  a  fraction  of  a  week  more 
than  52  weeks  which  means  employees 
au-e  being  paid  a  little  more  than  their 
stated  annual  rate  in  most  calendar 
years.  To  save  money,  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  requires  that  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  the  more  mathematical- 
ly accurate  divisor  of  2,037  hours 
should  be  used  to  compute  hourly 
rates. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  use  of  the  new  divisor 
will  mean  pay  cuts  of  $3.20  to  $8.80 
per  pay  period  for  affected  employees. 
To  minimize  the  impact  on  employees, 
the  Reconciliation  Act  provides  the 
new  computation  method  will  take 
effect  with  the  pay  periods  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1.  This  coincides 
with  the  traditional  effective  date  for 
the  armual  Federal  pay  comparability 
adjustments.  Thus,  although  the  new 
divisor  means  a  slight  pay  reduction, 
the  comparability  adjustment  which 
was  expected  to  take  effect  at  the 
same  time  would  more  than  compen- 
sate for  it,  and  employees  take  home 
pay  would  still  increase. 

The  President  has  now  formally  pro- 
posed delaying  the  pay  adjustment 
until  next  January  and  capping  it  at 
3.5  percent.  Congress  may  or  may  not 
go  along  with  the  Presidents  plan.  It 
earlier  endorsed  a  4-percent  increase. 
But  in  the  meantime  affected  employ- 
ees will  suffer  a  pay  cut  in  2  weeks  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  plan  to  delay 
the  annual  pay  adjustment. 

The  bill  I  introduced  will  avoid  an 
October  pay  cut.  Specifically,  it  pro- 
vides the  new  computation  method 
will  not  take  effect  until  the  pay  com- 
parability adjustment  also  takes 
effect.  Thus  the  reduction  required  by 
the  new  computation  method  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  pay  compara- 
bility adjustment.* 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  ON 

TREASURY  SECRETARY  TO 
MAKE  U.S.  CURRENCY  USABLE 
BY  THE  BLIND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  develop  a  method  for  print- 
ing our  national  currency  that  makes 
the  denomination  of  the  currency 
identifiable  to  blind  persons. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  our  paper 
currency  is  not  understandable  by  the 
blind.  All  denominations  are  made  in 
the  same  size  and  only  the  visible 
printing  on  the  currency  distinguishes 
one  denomination  from  another.  This 
is  unlike  many  currencies  around  the 
world,  which  are  printed  in  different 
sizes. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  situation 
puts  blind  people  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage in  everyday  life  on  top  of  the 
obvious  disadvantages  they  already 
face.  In  practically  every  exchange  in 
a  store,  in  a  bank,  or  anywhere  else 
that  money  is  involved,  they  must  rely 
on  the  honesty  and  accuracy  of  other 
individuals.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
jobs  that  blind  persons  can  hold  is 
even  further  reduced  by  this  problem, 
as  they  generally  cannot  perform  any 
function  which  requires  the  counting 
of  paper  money. 

As  long  as  we  can.  without  undue 
cost,  alter  our  currency  ;  o  enable  the 
blind  to  identify  the  various  denomi- 
nations I  believe  it  amounts  to  unfair 
discrimination  not  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes.  The  blind  face  more 
than  enough  discrimination.  This  is  a 
case  where  the  Federal  Government 
can  eliminate  one  form  of  discrimina- 
tion and  help  to  make  blind  persons 
more  independent  and  self-sufficient. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing my  resolution  today.  I  be- 
lieve the  Treasury  Department  has 
the  capability  to  make  the  changes  in 
our  currency  that  can  make  individual 
bills  identifiable  to  blind  persons 
merely  by  touch.  Various  proposals 
have  been  suggested  for  changing  our 
currency  in  this  manner.  These  in- 
clude cutting  comers  of  bill,  using  spe- 
cial embossing,  and  assigning  different 
sizes  to  the  various  denominations.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  force  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  adopt  any  particu- 
lar idea;  rather,  I  believe  we  should  en- 
courage the  Department  to  study  this 
issue  and  to  come  up  with  the  most 
cost-effective  approach,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  organizations  and  after  ap- 
propriate experimentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  take  for 
granted  our  ability  to  take  money  out 
of  our  wallets,  pay  for  an  item,  and  re- 
ceive and  count  our  change.  The  blind 


in  our  society,  who  face  so  many 
handicaps,  also  must  contend  with  the 
handicap  of  not  being  able  to  carry 
out  these  everyday  functions  without 
extreme  difficulty.  We  can  eliminate 
this  handicap  and  I  believe  we  should 
do  it.  I  hope  my  colleagues  feel  the 
same  way  and  will  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion: 

H.  Con.  Res.  163 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  develop  a  method  for 
printing  currency  in  a  manner  which  will 
make  the  denomination  of  such  currency 
readily  identifiable  to  an  individual  who  is 
blind 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring  J,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  develop  a  method  for  print- 
ing currency  in  a  manner  which  will  make 
the  denomination  of  such  currency  readily 
identifiable  to  an  individual  who  is  blind.* 


THE  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  improve  the 
reliability  and  effectiveness  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The  bill  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  and  requires  a 
test  drawdown,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  a  portion  of  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  crude  oil. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  was 
created  to  store  substantial  quantities 
of  petroleum  in  order  to  diminish  U.S. 
vulnerability  to  the  effects  of  a  severe 
energy  supply  interruption,  or  to  carry 
out  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram. The  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
with  353  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  in 
storage,  now  represents  a  substantial 
deterrance  against  politically  inspired 
disruptions  of  U.S.  energy  import.  Yet 
the  full  advantage  of  this  significant 
strategic  reserve  is  unrealized. 

On  December  1.  1982,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  submitted  a  report  to 
Congress  on  their  plan  for  the  draw- 
down and  distribution  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  Speaking  for 
myself  and  a  number  (jf  my  colleagues, 
we  are  disappointed  that  this  report 
did  not  sufficiently  detail  how  this 
strategic  resource  would  be  utilized 
under  a  severe  disruption  of  U.S. 
energy  supplies.  However,  the  problem 
is  larger  than  the  general  inadequacy 
of  the  report. 

Historically,  concerns  about  SPR 
crude  oil  quality  and  drawdown  capa- 
bility have  undermined  the  effective- 
ness of  the  SPR  as  a  stabilizing  factor 


on  the  oil  market.  Indeed,  the  public 
confidence  that  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  was.  in  part,  designed  to 
provide  has  suffered  from  those  same 
concerns.  A  required  test  drawdown, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  a  small 
amount  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve crude  oil  will  serve  to  quiet  these 
concerns. 

Department  of  Energy  officials  have 
stated  the  need  to  test  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  system  for  the  sale 
of  crude  oil.  Though  the  Government 
procures  oil  for  the  SPR.  it  has  no  ex- 
perience selling  oil.  nor  have  the  pa- 
perwork and  procedures  been  tested 
and  subjected  to  legal  scrutiny  in 
market  conditions.  The  SPR  with  over 
350  million  barrels  of  oil  is  now  the 
largest  U.S.  stockpile  and  potentially 
the  largest  source  of  crude  oil  sales 
during  an  emergency.  A  drawdown 
such  as  I  am  proposing  would  give  the 
Department  this  experience  and 
better  prepare  the  Government  and 
industry  in  the  event  of  an  actual 
major  oil  supply  interruption.  Finally, 
a  SPR  drawdown  would  test  both 
system  logistic  capabilities  and  market 
value  for  the  diverse  crude  oil  types 
stored  in  the  SPR  salt  domes. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  indicated  a  test 
sale  of  SPR  crude  oil  would  be  an  ef- 
fective way  to  help  prepare  the  SPR 
for  its  ultimate  use  in  offsetting  a  seri- 
ous oil  supply  interruption.  At  that 
time  the  Secretary  expressed  some 
concerns  about  the  administrative 
costs  and  the  almost  certain  prospect 
of  having  to  repurchase  displaced  sup- 
plies at  higher  costs.  Staff  estimates 
the  cost  of  such  a  test  to  be  between 
$5  and  $10  million.  While  not  insignifi- 
cant, this  is  a  modest  price  to  pay  to 
test  the  multibillion-dollar  reserve  and 
provide  public  assurance  of  its  viabili- 
ty in  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

During  these  same  hearings  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  argued  that  cur- 
rent SPR  legislation  does  not  allow 
any  sale  of  oil  unless  an  emergency  is 
declared.  While  I  disagree  with  this  in- 
terpretation, this  bill  would  remove  all 
ambiguity. 

Although  the  bill  provides  wide 
flexibility  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  carrying  out  a  test  draw- 
down. I  hope  it  would  be  conducted 
sooner  than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985 
as  required  by  this  bill.  The  quantity 
of  oil  to  be  sold,  also  unspecified, 
should  be  at  least  2  million  barrels  if  it 
is  to  provide  meaningful  results. 

Subsequent  to  the  first  test,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  would  have  wide  lati- 
tude in  conducting  additional  tests.  I 
personally  believe  this  test  and  subse- 
quent exercises  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  larger  drawdown  readiness 
policy.  This  larger  framework  should 
include,  as  a  minimum,  a  yearly  draw- 
down   report    premised    on    current 


market  conditions  and  the  current  size 
of  the  SPR. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  answering  many  questions  sur- 
rounding the  reliability  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  SPR  in  times  of  crisis. 

I  also  hope  this  proposal  will  receive 
the  same  wide  bipartisan  support  that 
the  filling  of  the  SPR  has  historically 
enjoyed.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  has  announced 
its  plan  to  provide  guarantees  and  in- 
surance of  up  to  $1.5  billion  for  the 
Government  of  Brazil  and  up  to  $500 
million  for  the  Government  of  Mexico 
to  enable  these  countries  to  buy  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

The  Eximbank's  stated  purpose  is  to 
alleviate  the  trade  financing  shortfall 
facing  these  two  hard-pressed  coun- 
tries so  that  they  may  continue  to  buy 
U.S.  exports. 

It  is  unusual  and  probably  unprece- 
dented, however,  for  the  Eximbank  to 
set  up  special  facilities  of  this  size  for 
specific  countries.  Normally,  the  Bank 
provides  financing,  guarantees,  or  in- 
surance in  support  of  individual 
export  transactions.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Bank  proposes  to  set  aside 
$2  billion  of  guarantees  and  insurance 
for  Brazil  and  Mexico  to  enable  these 
countries  to  make  unspecified  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States.  Each  sep- 
arate transaction  under  these  facilities 
would  have  to  undergo  normal  Exim- 
bank approval  procedures. 

The  use  of  these  new  facilities  would 
be  conditioned  on  Brazil's  and  Mexi- 
co's compliance  with  International 
Monetary  Fund  stabilizaion  programs, 
on  their  ability  to  attract  additional  fi- 
nancing from  commercial  banks,  and 
on  their  receiving  similar  trade  financ- 
ing conunitments  from  other  creditor 
nations. 

Because  the  establishment  of  these 
facilities  would  be  a  departure  from 
normal  Eximbank  practices,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  International  Trade 
Subconunittee,  which  I  chair,  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  September  13,  1983,  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  Eximbank 
proposals.  The  Eximbank's  formal  no- 
tifications on  the  Brazil  and  Mexico 
packages  left  many  questions  unan- 
swered as  to  how  these  facilities  would 
be  used  and  what  the  Bank's  risks 
would  be. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  Eximbank  notifica- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade.  Investment  and 
Monetary  Policy.  Under  section  2(b)(3) 
of   the   Export-Import   Bank   Act   of 


1945,  as  amended,  the  Eximbank  must 
notify  Congress  of  proposed  loans, 
guarantees  or  insurance,  or  combina- 
tions thereof,  of  $100  million  or  more. 
Unless  the  Congress  determines  other- 
wise, the  Eximbank  may  give  final  ap- 
proval to  the  proposed  transactions— 
in  this  case,  the  Brazil  and  Mexico 
programs— after  25  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  noti- 
fication. 

I    am    submitting    for   the    Record 
copies  of  the  Eximbank  notifications 
on  Brazil  and  Mexico.  I  would  welcome 
any  comments  or  questions  my  col- 
leagues might  have  about  these  pro- 
posals. 
The  Eximbank  material  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  17,  1983. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
Committee   on   Banking,    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions   of    Section    2(b)(3)    of    the    Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely. 

Marianne  Crotty, 
Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  17,  1983. 
Hon.  THOiiAS  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Brazil. 

A.  description  of  transaction 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  guar- 
antees and  insurance  (Facility),  up  to 
$1,500,000,000,  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Brazil  in  the  purchase  in  the  United  States 
and  export  to  Brazil  of  goods  and  services  of 
U.S.  manufacture  or  origin. 

The  obligor  under  the  Facility  will  be  the 
Government  of  Brazil,  or  a  government 
agency  on  behalf  of  or  with  the  guarantee 
of  the  Government.  Repayment  terms  will 
be  appropriate  to  the  export  transactions 
under  the  Facility.  The  availability  date  of 
the  Facility  will  be  September  30.  1984. 
Prior  to  the  utilization  of  the  Facility,  the 
following  conditions  shall  be  met  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  Eximbank:  ( 1 )  Brazil  shall  be  in 
compliance  with  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  Extended  Fund  Facility;  <2)  commer- 
cial banks  shall  have  established  an  addi- 
tional financing  program  for  Brazil;  and  (3) 
other  creditor  nations  shall  have  made  com- 
mitments to  provide  comparable  financial 
support. 
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B.  EXPLANATION  OP  EXIMBANK  PINANCING 

1.  The  Brazilian  Debt  Problem 

Brazil  faces  a  severe  financing  gap  during 
the  balance  of  1983  and  in  1984  that  threat- 
ens to  cause  a  preciplious  contraction  in 
trade.  Recent  data  indicate  that  commit- 
ments are  still  lacking  for  $9  to  $10  billion 
in  additional  support  to  meet  Brazil's  needs 
through  1984. 

Brazil  and  its  public  and  private  creditors 
are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a  new 
program  to  provide  the  $9  to  $10  billion  in 
additional  financing  needed  to  close  this 
gap.  The  Facility  described  above  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  this  program,  to  be  provided 
in  conjunction  with  the  efforts  of  exf>ort 
credit  agencies  of  other  creditor  countries, 
multilateral  institutions,  as  well  as  commer- 
cial banks.  The  Facility  will  assist  Brazil  in 
sustaining  a  level  of  exports  from  the  U.S. 
which  are  essential  to  Brazil's  economic 
health  and.  at  the  same  time,  are  important 
sources  of  employment  in  the  U.S. 

2.  Impact  on  U.S.  em.ployment 

Brazil  is  a  major  market  for  U.S.  exports, 
involving  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  including  food,  chemicals,  manu- 
factured goods,  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  and  coal.  In  1981.  U.S.  exports 
to  Brazil  amounted  to  $3.7  billion.  Using  the 
Department  of  Commerce  calculation  that 
$1  billion  in  exports  equates  to  25.000  jobs, 
these  exports  to  Brazil  provided  employ- 
ment for  over  90.000  Americans.  In  1982,  be- 
cause of  growing  Brazilian  economic  prob- 
lems. U.S.  exports  dropped  to  $3.4  billion, 
equating  to  a  loss  of  7.500  jobs.  Projections 
for  1983  suggest  that  U.S.  exports  to  Brazil 
could  decline  even  further,  to  less  than  $2.8 
billion,  thereby  jeopardizing  an  additional 
15.000  jobs. 

The  Facility  described  above  will  have  a 
favorable  impact  on  employment  for  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  United  States  workers, 
as  well  as  on  the  United  States  balance  of 
trade.  In  addition,  the  Facility  will  assist 
Brazil  in  closing  its  financial  ?ap  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  package  of  financial  assist- 
ance involving  the  International  Monetary 
F\ind.  commercial  banks  and  other  creditor 
countries. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  information 
on  Eximbank  activity  in  and  econimic  data 
on  the  country  involved  in  this  transaction. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Draper  III. 

Attachment. 

August  15.  1983. 
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Export-Import  Bank 
OP  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  17.  1983. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Committee   on    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions   of    Section    2(bH3>    of    the    Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Marianne  Crotty, 
Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman  for  Congressional  Relations. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.  Aug.  17.  1983. 
The  Sfwaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 
The  Speakers  Room   H-209.    U.S.    Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  Speaker:   Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.   as  amended.   Eximbank   hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico. 

A.  description  or  transaction 
Eximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  guar- 
antees and  insurance  (Facility),  up  to 
$500,000,000.  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Mexico  in  the  purchase  in  the  United  States 
and  export  to  Mexico  of  goods  and  services 
of  U.S.  manufacture  or  origin. 

The  obligor  under  the  Facility  will  be  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  or  a  government 
agency  on  behalf  of  or  with  the  guarantee 
of  the  Government.  Repayment  terms  will 
be  appropriate  to  the  export  transactions 
under  the  Facility.  The  availability  date  of 
the  Facility  will  be  September  30.  1984. 
Prior  to  the  utilization  of  the  Facility  will 
be  September  30.  1984.  Prior  to  utilization 
of  the  Facility,  the  following  conditions 
shall  be  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  Exim- 
bank: ( 1 )  Mexico  shall  be  in  compliance 
with  its  International  Monetary  Fund  Ex- 
tended Fund  Facility:  (2)  commercial  banks 
shall  have  established  an  additional  financ- 
ing program  for  Mexico;  (3)  other  creditor 
nations  shall  have  made  commitments  to 
provide  comparable  financial  support:  and 
(4)  the  bilateral  and  implementing  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  pursuant  to  the  multilateral  debt  re- 
scheduling of  June  22.  1983  shall  have  been 
signed. 

B.  explanation  of  eximbank  financing 
1.  77ie  Mexican  Economic  Problem 

Mexico's  1982  economic  crisis  forced  the 
adoption  of  a  severe  domestic  austerity  pro- 
gram and  an  adjustment  of  the  economy  to 
conform  to  fiscal  and  balance  of  payments 
constraints.  This  domestic  program  was  sup- 
ported by  a  comprehensive  financing  pro- 
gram involving  new  credits  provided  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  commer- 


cial banks,  along  with  a  rescheduling  of 
public  and  private  sector  debt.  For  Mexico, 
these  measures  have  meant  falling  output, 
rising  unemployment,  declining  standards  of 
living  and  plummeting  imports. 

Now.  one  year  after  the  1982  crisis,  the 
benefits  of  these  programs  are  beginning  to 
emerge,  and  Mexico  appears  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  an  upswing.  The  Facility  will 
strengthen  the  Mexican  recovery  effort  by 
acting  both  as  a  catalyst  for  continuing  sup- 
port by  the  international  financial  commu- 
nity and  as  a  secure  source  of  financing  for 
U.S.  exfMjrts. 
2.  Impact  on  U.S.  Employment 

Mexico,  as  one  of  the  largest  nations  in 
the  world  economy  in  terms  of  population, 
industrial  output,  and  oil  production  and  re- 
.serves,  is  a  major  market  for  U.S.  exports. 
These  exports  involve  a  broad  cross-section 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  including  food,  chemi- 
cals, manufactured  goods,  machinery,  and 
transportation  equipment.  In  1981.  Mexico's 
purchsises  abroad  totalled  some  $24  billion 
of  which  $17.4  billion  came  from  the  U.S. 

As  a  result  of  Mexico's  retrenchment  pro- 
gram. U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  declined  by 
37%  in  1982.  a  loss  to  the  U.S.  economy  of 
over  $6  billion.  Using  the  Department  of 
Commerce  calculation  that  $1  billion  in  ex- 
ports equates  to  25,000  jobs,  this  decline  in- 
volves a  loss  of  some  160.000  jobs.  Although 
the  1982  decline  in  exports  covers  a  wide 
range  of  items,  about  53%  of  the  down-turn 
was  concentrated  in  machinery  and  trans- 
port equipment.  Data  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1983  indicate  that  U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico  will  be  even  lower  this  year,  thereby 
further  jeopardizing  employment  in  the 
U.S. 

The  Facility  described  above  will  have  a 
favorable  impact  on  employment  for  sub- 
stantial numl)ers  of  United  States  workers, 
as  well  as  on  the  United  States  balance  of 
trade.  In  addition,  the  Facility  will  strength- 
en the  Mexican  economic  recovery  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  package  of  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  commercial  banks  and  other  creditor 
countries. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  information 
on  Eximbank  activity  in  and  economic  data 
on  the  country  involved  in  this  transaction. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Draper  III. 

Attachment. 

August  15,  1983. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Tauke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous  consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative   program   and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiLiRAKis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  'Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.    DE   LA    Garza,    for   5    minutes, 

today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  60  minutes,  Septem- 
ber 19. 

Mr.  Borski,  for  60  minutes,  October 

4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Moorhead  amendment  to  H.R.  3520  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R.  3520. 

Mr.  Hayes,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R.  3520. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bilirakis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berecter. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 
Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Stump  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Miller   of   Ohio   in   three   in- 
stances. 
Ms.  Fiedler. 


Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Clarke  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murtha  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 


bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion;  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  98th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
25: 

Charles  A.  Hayes,  First  District,  Illi- 
nois. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  September  14, 
1983.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


OATH      OF     OFFICE,      MEMBERS, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER. 

AND  DELEGATES 
The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solenmly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1818.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Pesticide  Programs,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  proposal  final 
rule  providing  an  exemption  from  FIFRA 
requirements  for  certain  products  contain- 
ing pheromone  attractants,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 24(a)(4)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1819.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Man- 
power, Reserve  Affairs  and  Installations), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1037  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  employ  counsel  and  to  pay  costs 
and  fees  incident  to  representation  before 
foreign  judicial  tribunals  and  administrative 
agencies  of  civUians  employed  by  or  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces  outside  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  possessions, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1820.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  articles  to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No. 
83-53),  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1821.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Air  Forces'  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  articles  to  Korea  (Transmittal 
No.  83-55).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1822.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  involving 
U.S.  exports  to  Italy,  exceeding  $100,000,000 
or  more,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1823.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation,  transmitting  the  20th 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  section  404(b)  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1824.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  quarter- 
ly report  on  international  narcotics  control 
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proKram  and  obligation  of  funds  as  of  June 
30.  1983.  pursuant  to  section  481(b)(1)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1825.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  supplement  to  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
to  establish  a  joint  program  to  development 
and  ultimately  produce  a  terminal  guidance 
warhead  for  the  multiple  launch  rocket 
system  (Transmittal  No.  01-83).  pursuant  to 
section  27(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1826.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  issuance  of  a  license  to  export 
certain  major  defense  equipment  sold  com- 
mercially to  Malaysia  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
17-83).  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1827.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  issuance  of  a  license  to  export 
certain  major  defense  equipment  sold  com- 
mercially to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  MC-18- 
83).  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1828.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  of  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  83-53),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1829.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  to 
Korea  (Transmittal  No.  83-55).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1830.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  NATO  (SHAPE) 
'Transmittal  No.  20-83).  pursuant  to  section 
62(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1831.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  Thailand  (Transmittal 
No.  19-83).  pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1832.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  offer  to  sell  cer- 
tain defense  articles  and  services  to  Egypt 
(Transmittal  No.  83-56).  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1833.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  83-52). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1834.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (Indian  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  statutory  designation  of  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or for  Indian  Affairs,  eliminate  the  position 


of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  make 
conforming  amendments,  repeal  unneces- 
sary provisions  of  law  referring  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1835.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tions 3345.  3356.  and  3348  to  include  the  in- 
dependent establishments  in  the  executive 
branch  within  the  purview  of  the  Vacancies 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  I^jst  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1836.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  termi- 
nate the  authorization  for  the  Lake  Brown- 
wood  Modification  project.  Pecan  Bayou, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1837.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  allocation  of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1983, 
Public  Law  98-63,  pursuant  to  section  653ia) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  as 
amended:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  allocation  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1983.  Public  Law  98-63.  pursuant  to 
section  653(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

1839.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmittmg  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  coordinated  agricultural  program 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Agriculture. 

1840.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  1-year  limita- 
tion on  the  filing  of  claims  for  unpaid  ac- 
counts formerly  maintained  in  the  postal 
savings  system:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1841.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions applicable  to  compensation  for  the 
overtime  inspectional  service  of  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  3865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  for  certain  gifts  to  employees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  CouR-rER.  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Crane,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dickinson. 


Mr.    Din«CAN,    Mr.    Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kasicr, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McCandless. 
Mr.    McCoixuM,    Mr.    Montgomery. 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Siuander,  Mr. 
Smith   of   New   Jersey,   Mr.   Stump, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Livingston): 
H.R.  3866.  A  bill  to  honor  Congressman 
Lawrence  P.  McDonald  and  to  award  a  spe- 
cial congressional  gold  medal  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Honorable  Lawrence  P.  McDon- 
ald: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Em- 
erson): 
H.R.  3867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930,  by  im- 
pressing a   trust   on   the  commodities  and 
sales    proceeds    of    perishable    agricultural 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  the  unpaid 
seller,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  3868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  a  new  class  of  direc- 
tors for  Federal  Reserve  banks:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  3869.  A  bill  to  retire  Federal  Reserve 
bank  stock:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  3870.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  sales  of  al- 
coholic beverages  in  interstate  commerce:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.     Udall.    Mr.    Clay.    Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Albosta,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs.  Hall 
of     Indiana.     Mr.     Sikorski.     Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran,  Mr.   Courter.   Mr.    Wolp,   Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Won   Pat.   Mr.  Stark.   Mr.   Lantos. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.    Dwyer    of    New    Jersey,    Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Poclietta, 
Mr.     Lehman     of     California.     Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  and  Mr  Borski): 
H.R.  3871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of   1982  to  pro- 
vide  that   the   figure   used   in   determining 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees 
not  be  changed  before  the  comparability  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  em 
ployees  has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER: 
H.R.  3872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of   1947.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  3873.  A  bill  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  to  request  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  to  investigate  the 
death  of  William  Joseph  Cavanaugh.  Jr.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  3874.  A  bill  to  improve  the  physical 
security  features  of  the  motor  vehicle  and 
its  parts,  increase  the  criminal  penalties  of 
persons  trafficking  in  stolen  motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  and  to  curtail  the  exportation  of 
stolen  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  3875.  A  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  assist- 
ance to  any  member  country  of  the  United 
Nations  that  fails  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  res- 
olution deploring  the  Soviet  attack  on 
Korean  Air  Lines  night  007:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MICA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

H.R.  3876.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  VA  to  furnish 
each  veteran  with  a  compensable  service- 
connected  disability,  such  drugs  and  medi- 
cines as  may  be  prescribed  by  any  licensed 
physician  for  treatment  of  the  service-con- 
nected disability:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Panetta  ): 
H.R.  3877.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
removing  the  operations  of  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget  be- 
ginning in  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  3878.  A  bill  to  promote  research  and 
development,  encourage  innovation,  stimu- 
late trade,  and  make  necessary  and  appro- 
priate amendments  to  the  antitrust,  patent. 
and  copyright  laws;  to  the  committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  3879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  fee  imposed  on 
financial  organizations  which  receive  pay- 
roll deductions  from  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 
H.R.   3880.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to 
the  Strategic  petroleum  reserve  by  requir- 
ing testing  of  drawdown  and  distribution  of 
the  reserve:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Broomfield.      Mr.      Wright.      Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.      SoLARZ.      Mr.      Bonker.      Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,   Mr.   Feighan, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Pritchard, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Roth.  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.    Siljander,    Mr.    Zschau.    Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,      Mrs.      Schneider,      Mr. 
Howard.    Mr.    Tallon,    Mr.    Wylie, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Van- 
DERGRIFF,  Mr.  YouNG  of  Florida.  Mrs. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.   Leland,   Mr.   Wylie.   Mr.   Ben- 
nett, Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
Vdcanovich,    Mr.    Udall,    Ms.    Fer- 
RARO,  Mr.   Seiberling.  Mr.   Boland, 
Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,   Mr.   SuNiA,   Mr.   Badham,   Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Annun- 
HO,   Mr.   Bateman.   Mr.    Beilenson, 


Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.     Lowery     of     California,     Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Gradison,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr.    Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.     Rostenkowski,     Mr.     Sensen- 
brenner,    Mr.    Denny    Smith.    Mr. 
Staggers.    Mr.   Swift.   Mr.   Tauzin, 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Er- 
lenborn,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.    McDade,    Mr.    Anderson,    Mr. 
Harrison.    Mr.    Hefner.    Mr.    Olin, 
Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.   Pish.    Mrs.   Schroeder, 
Mr.     Frank.     Mr.    Won     Pat,    Mr. 
Hatcher.      Mr.      Stangeland,      Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.   DURBIN,   Mr.   Downey   of  New- 
York.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Clinger,    Mr.   Moody.   Mr.   Kasich. 
Mr.    Britt.    and    Mr.     Hansen    of 
Idaho): 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  criminal  destruction  of  the 
Korean  civilian  airliner:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
H.J.  Res.  354.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  25.  1983.  through 
October  1,  1,983,  as  "Carrier  Alert  Week':  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.J.  Res.  355.  Joint  resolution  limiting  the 
number  of  diplomatic  and  consular  person- 
nel representing  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affsiirs 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Coats  ): 
H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  February  12,  1984,  as  a 
time  to  recognize  those  volunteers  who  give 
of  their  time  to  become  big  brothers  and  big 
sisters  to  single  parent  youths;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.  Con.  Res.   161.  Concyrrent  resolution 
entitled:  "The  International  Airspace  Safety 
Resolution ":  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.   162.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  prohibit  grain  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Union  unless  certain  ac- 
tions are  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.  Con.  Res.   163.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  should  devel- 
op a  method   for  printing  currency   in   a 
manner  which  will  make  the  denomination 
of  such  currency  readily  identifiable  to  an 
individual  who  is  blind:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.    Res.    308.   Resolution    expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  urge  the  governments 
of   all    countries   to    immediately   prohibit 
Soviet  air  traffic  from  using  the  airports  in 
their   countries,   with   that  prohibition   to 
remain  in  effect  until  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment provides  an  official  explanation  and 
apology  regarding  the  downing  of  Korean 


Air  Lines  flight  007  in  the  vicinity  of  Sakha- 
lin Island  on  September  1,  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
257.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, relative  to  a  solution  which  will  repair 
existing  environmental  damage,  conserve 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  funds,  and 
create  additional  jobs  and  revenue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  3881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  3882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr,  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  3883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr,  Jr.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  31:  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
CoucHLiN,    Mr.    Chappie,   Mr.    Hoyer.    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington,   Mr.    Dyson.    Mr.    Foglietta.    Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Lujan. 
H.R.  325;  Mr.  Bateman. 
H.R.   408:   Mr.   Marlenee,   Mr.   Schaefer, 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Udall.  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 
H.R.  481:  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Watkins. 
H.R.  507:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri, Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
McNulty.    Mr.    Boner    of   Tennessee,    Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Bennett.  Ms. 
Kaptur,    Mr.    Wheat.    Mr.    DeWine.    Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.   559:   Mr.   Markey.   Mr.   Swift,   Mr. 
Leland.     Mr.     Bryant,     Mr.     Bates.     Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr. 
Sikorski. 
H.R.  951:  Mrs.  Johnson. 
H.R.  953:  Mr.  Conyers,     Mr.  Wise,  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 
H  R.  954:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
H.R.  983:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Roe.  and  Mr.  Conyers. 
H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Mavroules  and  Mr.  Skel- 

ton. 

H.R.  1020:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Lundine.  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  1039:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  1087;  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Quil- 
len. 

H.R.  1147:  Mr.  WiRTH. 
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H.R.  1249:  Ms.  Mikulski  and  Mr.  Coynk. 

H.R.  1254:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1405:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
and  Mr.  Harrison. 

H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1621:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Deixums. 

H.R.  1693:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Pease,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1881:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Grad- 
isoN.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Mavrouixs.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Stratton.  and  Mr. 
Weber. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Chappell,  and 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

H.R.  1942:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1961:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Staggers. 
and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1991:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Codghlin.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Hance.  Mrs.  John- 
son. Mr.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  2073:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
Mr.  Martin,  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2088:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  2099:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Obey,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  2100:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr. 
Coughlin. 

H.R.  2225:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia  and 
Mrs.  VncANOvicH. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Range,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  2276:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2296:  Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.R.  2303:  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Dymally,  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

H.R.  2385:  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  2553:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Skelton. 
and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  2589:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  2601:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  2695:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  2759:  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  2778:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana. 

H.R.  2820:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Edgar,  and 
Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  2847:  Mrs.  Burton. 

H.R.  2916:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  and  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

HJl.  2926:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Durbin.  and  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

H.R.  3000:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
niinois. 

H.R.  3002:  Mr.  Livingston. 


H.R.  3043:  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  3074:  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  3170:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  3181:  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Oxley.  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  3239:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  3240:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Olin,  and  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3264:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  3266:  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. 

H.R.  3273:  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.R.  3277:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Forsythe.  and  Mr.  Torri- 
celli. 

H.R.  3318:  Mr.  Cunger. 

H.R.  3321:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
ScHULZE.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  3344:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Parris,  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  3352:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  3406:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  3428:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3433:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  3478:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Vento..  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3491:  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  3546:  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  3548:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Drier  of 
California. 

H.R.  3557:  Mrs.  Haix  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  La- 
Falce. and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  3579:  Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  3586:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  3595:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Eckart.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dwyer,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 

H.R.  3647:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.R.  3651:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  3665:  Mr.  Edwards  ol  California. 

H.R.  3697:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  and  Mr. 
Annunzio. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny. Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Chap- 


pell, Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr. 
McKay,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker. Mr.  Torres.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Conyers  Mr. 
Boland,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Archer,  Ms.  Perraro.  Ms. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Wylie.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Levitas.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  BEREirrER.  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Mackay,  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Eroreich.  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Hutto,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.J.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Gradison, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mrs. 
Boggs.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  and  Mr.  Regitla. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Levi- 
tas. Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Vandercriff. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Flippo.  Ms. 
Perraro.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi. Nfr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hance, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Hutto.  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.J.  Res.  283:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Minish.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mrs. 
Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Torricelli.  and 
Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  313:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  331:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Bart- 


lett Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Con- 
able.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr. 
Porter 

H.  Con.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. ,     „ 

H  Con.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Wirth  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Ms. 
Perraro,  Mr.  Echart.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Gradison.  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Wirth. 
H  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr  Weiss,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Feighan  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Pogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Coats.  ,,,     _ 

H  Con.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Hichtower.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H    Res.  118:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of   Oklahoma,  Mr.   McCollum,   Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr. 
Frenzel. 
H.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Solarz. 
H  Res.  216:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
H.  Res.  282:  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Bonior    of    Michigan,    Mr.    Panetta.    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Har- 
rison, Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Coyne,    Mr.    Downey    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr   Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr  Beilenson.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.    Hall    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Mr.     LaPalce.     Mr.     Weiss.     Mr. 
AuCoiN.     Mr.     Wolpe.     Mr.     Bedell,     Mr. 
Studds,   Mr.   Weaver.  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr. 
Wirth,    Mr.    Moody,    Mr.    Mrazek.    Mr. 
Mineta,    Mr.   Waxman,   Mr.    Corrada,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.  Res.  303:  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Oilman, 
and  Mr.  Green. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5 


By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
—Page  11,  line  20.  strike  out  all  after  the 
comma  following  the  word  "Sound"  down 
through  and  including  the  comma  in  Ime  21. 
-Page  13  line  25.  strike  out  "$300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$275,000,000". 


—Page  14.  line  23,  insert  "with  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf-related  energy  or  mineral  leas- 
ing, exploration,  development  or  production 
within  250  miles  of  such  State's  territorial 
waters'  immediately  after  "each  Coastal 
State". 

—Page  15.  line  23,  strike  out  all  down 
through  and  including  line  4  on  page  17, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  actual  leasing  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas  and  other  energy  re- 
sources which  is  carried  out  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  which  occurs  within  250  miles  of 
a  state's  coastline. 

"(2)  The  volume  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  is  first 
landed  in  such  coastal  States  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

•(3)  For  each  coastal  State,  any  proposed 
oil  and  gas  lease  sales  which  are  specified  by 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  pro- 
gram prepared  pursuant  to  section  18(a)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1344(a))  and  which  are  scheduled  to 
occur  within  the  outer  Continental  Shelf 
planning  area  to  which  such  coastal  State  is 
scliEi.cprit. 

•(4)  The  coastal  related  energy  facilities 
located  within  each  coastal  State  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  The  shoreline  mileage  of  each  coastal 
State. 

"(6)  The  coastal  population  of  each  coast- 
al State.". 

Strike  all  of  subsections  "(d)  and  "(e)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section "(d)": 

■(d)  If  a  tract  located  on  the  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  is  located  within  200 
miles  of  more  than  one  state,  equal  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  each  such  state 
when  calculating  the  amount  of  block  grant 
as  if  said  tract  was  located  within  the  plan- 
ning area  the  affected  State  is  located.". 
—Page  18,  line  6,  strike  the  words  "author- 
ized by",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "out- 
lined". 

Page  18.  line  9,  strike  out  the  words  pur- 
suant to ",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "out- 
lined". 

Page  18,  line  21,  strike  the  words  '  author- 
ized by  ",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "out- 
lined". .„  .  ,, 
—Page  19,  strike  the  colon  in  line  10,  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  including 
the  period  in  line  18,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period.  . 
-Page  20.  line  16,  strike  "35"  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof,  "50". 

H.R. 1010 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
(Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—Page  4,  in  line  9.  and  page  6,  in  line  4. 
after  "Act"  insert  "(other  than  section  3A)". 
Page  6.  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

USE  OF  CERTAIN  WATER  PROHIBITED 

Sec  3A.  In  the  case  of  a  coal  pipeline 
which  is  used  to  transport  coal  through 
more  than  one  State  and  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate was  issued  under  section  10.  no  ground- 
water may  be  used  by  that  pipeline  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 

that—  .      .  , 

(1)  the  only  source  of  any  groundwater 
used  by  such  pipeline  will  be  an  aquifer 
which  is  located  under  a  single  State,  or 

(2)  the  source  of  groundwater  used  by 
such  pipeline  will  be  an  aquifer  which  un- 


derlies more  than  one  State  and  there  is  In 
effect  between  or  among  those  States  which 
overlie  such  aquifer,  and  which  are  adverse- 
ly affected,  an  interstate  compact  which 
governs  the  use  of  that  groundwater  by  the 
pipeline. 

—Page  4,  in  line  9,  and  page  6.  in  line  4, 

after  "Act"  insert  "(other  than  section  3A)". 

Page  6,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  WATER  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  3A.  (a)  In  the  case  of  a  coal  pipeline 
which  is  used  to  transport  coal,  through 
more  than  one  State  and  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate was  issued  under  section  10.  no  ground- 
water may  be  used  by  that  pipeline  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
that— 

(1)  the  only  source  of  any  groundwater 
used  by  such  pipeline  will  be  an  aquifer 
which  is  located  under  a  single  State,  or 

(2)  the  source  of  groundwater  used  by 
such  pipeline  will  be  an  aquifer  which  un- 
derlies more  than  one  State  and  there  is  in 
effect  between  or  among  those  States  which 
overlie  such  aquifer,  and  which  are  adverse- 
ly affected,  an  intersUte  compact  which 
governs  the  use  of  that  groundwater  by  the 
pipeline. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  coal  pipeline  which  is 
used  to  transport  coal  through  more  than 
one  State  and  for  which  a  certificate  was 
issued  under  section  10,  no  surface  water 
may  be  used  by  that  pipeline  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  that— 

(1)  the  only  source  of  any  surface  water 
used  by  such  pipeline  will  be  an  intrasUte 
river,  stream,  or  other  body  of  surface 
water, 

(2)  the  source  of  any  surface  water  used 
by  such  pipeline  will  be  an  intersUte  river 
or  stream,  and  there  is  in  effect  an  inter- 
state compact,  which  governs  the  use  of 
that  surface  water  by  the  pipeline,  between 
or  among  the  divesting  State  and  each  State 
located  downstream  of  such  diversion  and 
prior  to  the  confluence  with  a  stream  or 
river  of  which  it  is  a  tributary. 

(3)  the  source  of  any  surface  water  used 
by  such  pipeline  will  be  an  interstate  lake  or 
other  standing  body  of  water  and  there  is  in 
effect  between  or  among  the  withdrawing 
State  and  each  other  State  in  which  the 
lake  or  other  water  body  is  located  or  by 
which  it  Is  bounded  an  interstate  compact 
which  governs  the  use  of  that  surface  water 
by  the  pipeline. 

And     make     the     necessary     conforming 
changes  in  the  table  of  contents. 
By  Mr.  DURBIN: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—On  page  21.  starting  at  line  7.  amend  H.R. 
3857  by  adding  a  new  subsection  under  sec- 
tion 10(d)(3)  and  renumbering  existing  sub- 
section 10(d)(3)  and  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly: . 

(3).  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  determi- 
nation of  national  interest,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
hU  consideration  of  the  application  for  such 
a  determination.  The  Secretary  and  the 
pipeline  applicant  shall  provide  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
require  to  conduct  a  review  of  the  effect  of 
the  diversion  of  water  by  the  pipeluie 
project  on  agriculture,  including  irrigation 
needs,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  pipeline 
route  on  agricultural  lands.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  days  from  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  notification  to  conduct  such  review 
and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  his  findings. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  any  certificat* 
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pursuant  to  Section  10  unless  he  has  re- 
ceived a  report  and  accompanying  findings 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  advising 
that  <  1 )  such  action  would  not  divert  water 
in  any  detrimental  way  from  agricultural 
needs,  including  existing  and  future  agricul- 
tural irrigation  needs.  In  the  region  affected 
by  the  diversion,  and  (2)  the  proposed  pipe- 
line route  was  devised  to  minimize  crossings 
of  prime  agricultural  lands  and  of  agricul- 
tural water  sources. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
(Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—In  section  3  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(2)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  insert  after  paragraph  (7)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(8)  no  State  shall  sell  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer or  permit  the  sale  or  transfer,  for  use  in 
a  coal  pipeline  for  which  a  certificate  is 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act  outside 
of  such  State,  water  which  is  taken  from 
any  river  or  other  body  of  surface  water 
which  is  located  in  or  which  passes  through 
more  than  one  State  or  from  any  aquifer  or 
other  body  of  ground  water  which  underlies 
more  than  one  State  unless— 

"(A)  there  is  in  effect  an  interstate  com- 
pact (i)  among  the  States  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  such  river  or  other  body  of  surface 
water,  or  (ii)  among  the  States  under  which 
such  acquifer  or  other  body  of  ground  water 
lies,  which  governs  such  sale  or  transfer, 
and 

"(B)  all  the  States  which  are  parties  to 
such  compact  consent  to  such  sale  or  trans- 
fer.". 

By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 

(Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—Page  35,  line  6,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  35,  line  7,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
(D)  establishing  a  maximum  allowable  cost 
for  the  construction  of  the  coal  pipeline  or 
extension.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  maximum  allowable  cost  shall  be 
exclusive  of  any  cost  increase  that  results 
from  sul)sequent  inflation  or  an  unantici- 
pated grave,  natural  disaster  or  other  natu- 
ral phenomenon  of  an  exceptional,  inevita- 
ble, and  unavoidable  character.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  the  maximum  allow- 
able cost  for  each  pipeline  by  considering,  at 
a  minimum,  the  reasonableness  of  the 
design  of  the  pipeline  and  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  projections  for  the  pipeline.". 

Page  57,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve 
under  this  section  any  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  certificate  is  issued  under 
section  10952  of  this  subchapter  If  such  con- 
tract will  allow  recovery  of  any  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  pipeline 
In  excess  of  ( 1 )  the  maximum  allowable  cost 
established  for  such  construction  under  sub- 
section (b)(3)(D)  of  such  section,  plus  (2)(A) 
any  cost  increase  that  results  from  subse- 
quent Inflation,  and  (B)  any  cost  increase 
that  results  from  an  unanticipated  grave, 
natural  disaster,  or  other  natural  phenome- 
non of  an  exceptional,  Inevitable,  and  un- 
avoidable character". 

Redesignate  the  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly. 

r^e  63,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 


"§  109M.  Maximum  allowable  cost 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  chap- 
ter 107  of  this  title,  no  rate  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal  by  a  coal  pipeline  or  extension 
thereof  for  which  a  certificate  is  Issued 
under  section  10952  of  this  subchapter  shall 
provide  for  recovery  of  any  F>ortion  of  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  such  coal  pipe- 
line or  extension  thereof  in  excess  of  (1)  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  established  for 
such  construction  under  subsection 
(b)(3)(0)  of  such  section,  plus  (2)(A)  any 
cost  Increase  that  results  from  suttsequent 
Inflation,  and  (B)  any  cost  Increase  that  re- 
sults from  an  unanticipated  grave,  natural 
disaster,  or  other  natural  phenomenon  of  an 
exceptional,  inevitable,  sjid  unavoidable 
character.". 

Page  63,  line  22,  strike  out  "10960'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10961". 

Page  66,  after  line  14.  strike  out 

"10960.  Definitions.", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10960.  Maximum  allowable  cost. 
10961.  Definitions.". 

—In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  9(a)  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
strike  out  ".  except  that"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
paragraph  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

—In  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(a)(1)  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, strike  out  "private  lands"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "those  lands  owned  by  any 
common  carrier  engaged  in  the  interstate 
transportation  of  coal  which  are". 
—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Insert 
the  following: 

(1)  No  certificate  may  be  Issued  to  or  held 
by  any  person  under  this  section  who  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  any  person  who— 

( 1 )  uses  or  will  use  coal  transported  by  the 
coal  pipeline  constructed  or  proposed  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  such  certificate,  or 

(2)  supplies  or  will  supply  coal  to  such 
pipeline. 

—In  addition  to  the  meaning  given  the  term 
"control"  by  section  10102(7)  of  this  sub- 
title, any  person  who  owns  5  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  of  another  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  control  such  other  person  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 
—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Insert 
the  following  new  sul)sectlon: 

(1)  Any  certificate  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  a  maximum  allowable 
cost  for  the  construction  of  the  coal  pipeline 
or  extension.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  maximum  allowable  cost  shall  be 
exclusive  of  any  cost  increase  that  results 
from  subsequent  inflation  or  an  unantici- 
pated grave,  natural  disaster  or  other  natu- 
ral phenomenon  of  an  exceptional.  Inevita- 
ble, and  unavoidable  character.  The  Com- 
mission, in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  shall  estab- 
lish the  maximum  allowable  cost  for  each 
pipeline  by  considering,  at  a  minimum,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  design  of  the  pipeline 
and  of  the  construction  cost  projections  for 
the  pipeline. 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  as 
section  10954(d)  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  by  section  14(a)  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  substitute- 

(1)  strike  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3). 


(2)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
or",  and 

(3)  Insert  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  pipeline  with  respect 
to  which  a  certificate  is  issued  under  such 
section,  if  the  contract  will  allow  recovery  of 
any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  such  pipeline  in  excess  of  (A)  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  cost  established  for  such 
construction  under  subsection  (1)  of  such 
section,  plus  (B)(i)  any  cost  Increase  that  re- 
sults from  subsequent  Inflation,  and  (ID  any 
cost  Increase  that  results  from  an  unantici- 
pated grave,  natural  disaster,  or  other  natu- 
ral phenomenon  of  an  exceptional.  Inevita- 
ble, and  unavoidable  character.". 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  as 
sul)chapter  III  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  by  section  14(a)  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Insert  after  sec- 
tion 10955  the  following: 

"§  10956.  Maximum  allowable  cost 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  chap- 
ter 107  of  this  title,  no  rate  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal  by  a  coal  pipeline  or  extension 
thereof  for  which  a  certificate  Is  Issued 
under  section  10  of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of 
1983  shall  provide  for  recovery  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof  In  excess 
of  (1)  the  maximum  allowable  cost  estab- 
lished for  such  construction  under  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  such  section,  plus  (2)(A)  any  cost 
Increase  that  results  from  sut>sequent  Infla- 
tion, and  (B)  any  cost  Increase  that  results 
from  an  unanticipated  grave,  natural  disas- 
ter, or  other  natural  phenomenon  of  an  ex- 
ceptional, Inevitable,  and  unavoidable  char- 
acter.". 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  as 
subchapter  III  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  by  section  14(a)  of  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  strike  out 
"§  10956"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"5  10957". 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  In 
the  analysis  to  chapter  109  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  by  section  14(b)  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
strike  out 

"10956.  Definitions.". 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

"10956.  Maximum  allowable  cost. 

"10957.  Definitions.". 

—In  section  10(d)(2)  of  the  amendment  in 

the  nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  after  "point  of  destination"  in  subpara- 
graph (D).  Insert",  at  the  point  of  origin,"; 
and 

(2)  after  subparagraph  (D).  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  in  making  findings  under  subpara- 
graph (D).". 

—In  section  10(f)(1)(B)  of  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(III): 

(2)  redesignate  clause  (iv)  as  clause  (v); 
and 

(3)  Insert  after  clause  (lii)  the  following: 
"(iv)  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who 

have  a  financial  interest  In  such  pipeline  or 
extension  and  a  certification  of  whether  or 
not  any  coal  to  be  transported  in  such  pipe- 
line or  extension  is  owned  by  any  such 
person  or  any  person  affiliated  with  any 
person  who  has  such  a  financial  Interest, 
and". 


—At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  as  section  10954  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  by  section  14(a)  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(i)  If  a  coal  pipeline  carrier  Is  providing 
transportation  of  coal  under  a  contract  ap- 
proved under  this  section  In  competition 
with  a  common  carrier  providing  transpor- 
tation subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title,  such  common  carrier,  for 
purposes  of  chapter  107  of  this  title,  shall 
be  Irrebuttably  presumed  not  to  have 
market  dominance  over  any  transportation 
of  coal  in  competition  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  provided  by  the  coal  pipeline 
carrier.". 

—At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  as  section  10954  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  by  section  14(a)  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(l)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  of  a  contract  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  notify  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Its  consideration  of  such  contract. 
The  Commission  shall  provide  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
quire to  conduct  an  antitrust  review  to  de- 
termine the  likely  effects  upon  competition 
associated  with  the  approval  of  such  con- 
tract. No  contract  shall  be  approved  under 
this  section  unless  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  advised  the  Commission  In  writ- 
ing that,  on  the  basis  of  such  review,  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  will  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  antitrust  laws  and  will  not  re- 
strain competition.". 

—In  the  second  sentence  of  section  15(a)(1) 
of  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute— 

(1)  strike  out  "or  under  construction";  and 

(2)  strike  out  "with"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sen- 
tence and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "facilities  of  a  coal  pipeline  or  extension 
thereof  construction  of  which  are  substan- 
tially completed  on  such  date. '. 
—At  the  end  of  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

LIMITATION  ON  OWNERSHIP  OF  <X)AL  PIPELINES 

Sec.  19.  No  coal  pipeline  for  which  a  cer- 
tificate has  been  Issued  under  section  10  of 
this  Act  may  transport  coal  owned  by  any 
person  who  has  a  financial  Interest  In  such 
coal  pipeline  or  who  controls.  Is  controlled 
by,  or  is  under  common  control  with,  any 
person  who  has  such  a  financial  Interest. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "con- 
trol" has  the  meaning  such  term  has  under 
section  10102  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 
—At  the  end  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

NONSEVERABILITT 

Sec  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
be  invalid. 

—At  the  end  of  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


NONAPPLICABIUTY 

Sec.  19.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (Including  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act),  nothing  in  this  Act  (In- 
cluding any  .such  amendment)  shall  apply  to 
any  carrier  of  coal  by  pipeline  with  respect 


to  which  a  certificate  is  not  Issued  under 
section  10  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
(Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—In  section  2(a)(6)  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  strike  out  "or" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and". 
—In  section  2(b)  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  strike  out  "or"  the 
first   place    It   appears   and   Insert    in    lieu 
thereof  "and". 

—In  section  6(a)  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  strike  out  "(other 
than  paragraph  (Iv)  of  subsection  (a)  there- 
of)". 

—In  section  9(d)  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  Insert  "(1)"  after  "such  person";  and 

(2)  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (2)  is  unable 
under  State  law  to  acquire  the  right-of-way 
by  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain". 

—At  the  end  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  10 
of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
bar  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  challenging  any 
anticompetitive  situation  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  coal  pipeline.". 
—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  No  certificate  may  be  Issued  under 
this  section  unless  the  Commission  finds 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  applicant  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  will  be  less  than 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  actually 
charged  by  other  common  carriers  for  the 
transportation  of  such  coal.". 
—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  No  certificate  issued  under  this  Act 
may  be  sold,  exchanged,  assigned,  or  other- 
wise transferred  except  upon  approval  of 
the  Commission  following  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General.". 
—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

(1)  Each  certificate  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commission  and  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to— 

(1)  control  or  prevent  damage  to  scenic 
and  aesthetic  values  and  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  and  otherwise  protect  the  environ- 
ment from  adverse  effects  associated  with 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
such  coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof: 

(2)  require  compliance  with  applicable  air 
and  water  quality  standards  established  by 
or  pursuant  to  applicable  Federal  or  SUte 

Isiw 

(3)  require  compliance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  section  15  of  this  Act  for  the  safe  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
coal  pipelines; 

(4)  provide  for  the  revegetatlon,  restora- 
tion, and  curtailment  of  erosion  of  any  land 
which  is  disturbed  by  the  coal  pipeline  or 
extension  thereof; 

(5)  protect  the  public  health  and  safety; 

(6)  protect  property; 

(7)  protect  the  Interest  of  individuals  who 
live  in  the  general  area  traversed  by  the  coal 
pipeline  or  extension  thereof  and  rely  on 
the  resources  of  the  area; 


(8)  require  the  location  of  the  coal  pipe- 
line or  extension  thereof  along  a  route  that 
will  take  In  account  the  least  damage  to  the 
environment,  economic,  and  technical  feasi- 
bility and  other  relevant  factors;  and 

(9)  otherwise  protect  the  public  Interest. 
—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  Insert 
the  following: 

(1)  No  certificate  shall  be  Issued  to  an  ap- 
plicant under  this  section  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal  by  coal  pipeline  until- 

(1)  the  applicant  submits  or  discloses  to 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  any  plan, 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  Information 
which  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
determine  is  reasonably  related  to  the  use, 
or  Intended  use,  of  the  coal  pipeline  or  ex- 
tension thereof.  Including  Its  effect  on  com- 
petition, and  which  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  deem  necessary  to  determine 
whether  such  certificate  should  be  issued  or 
to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  should  be  Included  In  the  certificate 
to  protect  the  public  interest;  and 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  applicant  is  a 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  business  entity,  the  applicant  dis- 
closes to  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
the  identity  of  the  participants  In  the  entity 
and  such  other  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  deem  necessary  to 
determine  whether  such  certificate  should 
be  Issued  and  to  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  should  be  Included  In  such 
certificate  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

(1)  No  certificate  may  be  Issued  to,  or  held 
by,  any  person  under  this  section  who  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under  common 
control  with,  any  person  who— 

( 1 )  uses  or  will  use  coal  transported  by  the 
coal  pipeline  constructed  or  proposed  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  such  certificate,  or 

(2)  supplies  or  will  supply  coal  to  such 
pipeline. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"control"  has  the  meaning  such  term  has 
under  section  10102  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code;  except  that  any  person  who 
owns  5  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  another  person  shall  l)e  deemed  to  con- 
trol, to  be  controlled  by,  or  to  be  under 
common  control  with,  such  other  person 
unless  such  person  demonstrates  to  the 
Commission  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. In  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that  such 
person  does  not  control.  Is  not  controlled  by. 
or  is  not  under  common  control  with,  such 
other  person. 

—In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  10(h)  of  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  strike  out  "the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Conunlssion  shall  notify  the 
President"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission  shall 
not  issue  the  certificate.". 
—The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute Is  amended  by  striking  out  section  14 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


COMMON  CARRIER  OBLIGATION 

Sec.  14.  Transportation  of  coal  by  coal 
pipeline  for  which  a  certificate  is  Issued 
under  section  10  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  as  a  pipeline 
carrier  and  the  coal  pipeline  shall  be  con- 
structed, operated,  maintained,  and  ex- 
tended as  a  common  carrier.  In  fact,  fully 
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subject  to  rate  and  charge  regulation  by  the 
Commission  under  such  subtitle. 

In  the  table  of  contents  in  section  1  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
strike  out 

"Sec.    14.   Amendment   to   Interstate  Com- 
merce Act." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  14.  Common  carrier  obligation.". 

In  section  10  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  strike  out  paragraph 
(5)  and  redesignate  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (g), 
strike  out  "and  indicate"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(3)  strike  out  subsections  (j)  and  (k). 

—At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  *o  be 
inserted  as  section  10954  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  by  section  14(a)  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

"(i)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve 
under  this  section  any  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  if  the  con- 
tract is  to  l>e  effective  for  any  period  longer 
than  five  years.". 

—At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  as  section  10954  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  by  section  14(a)  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

"(i)(l)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve 
under  this  section  any  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  if  the  con- 
tract contains  a  take-or-pay  clause  which  re- 
quires payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any 
level  of  transportation  services  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  the  maximum  level  of  trans- 
portation services  contracted  for  under  the 
contract  or  for  any  quantity  of  coal  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  coal  contracted  for  under  the  con- 
tract. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve 
under  this  section  any  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  if  any 
contract  relating  to  the  purchase  of  such 
coal  contains  any  take-or-pay  clause  which 
requires  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
any  level  of  transportation  services  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  the  maximum  level  of 
transportation  services  contracted  for  under 
the  contract  or  for  any  quantity  of  coal  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  coal  contracted  for  under  the  con- 
tract. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  revoke  the  ap- 
proval under  this  section  of  any  contract  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  if. 
after  such  approval,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  any  contract  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  coal  contains  any  take-or-pay 
clause  which  requires  payment,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  any  level  of  transportation  serv- 


ices in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  maximum 
level  of  transportation  services  contracted 
for  under  the  contract  or  for  any  quantity 
of  coal  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  coal  contracted  for  under 
the  contract. 

"(4)  In  this  subsection,  'take-or-pay  clause' 
means— 

"(A)  any  contract  provision  which  re- 
quires payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any 
minimum  level  of  transportation  services 
contracted  for  under  the  contract  in  the 
event  that  the  transportation  services  are 
not  utilized:  and 

"(B)  any  contract  provision  which  re- 
quires payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any 
minimum  quantity  of  coal  contracted  for 
under  the  contract  in  the  event  that  deliv- 
ery of  the  coa!  is  not  taken. 

Such  term  also  includes  any  other  con- 
tract clause  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines has  the  same  effect.". 
—At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  as  section  10954  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  by  section  14(a)  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

"(i)(l)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve 
under  this  section  any  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  if  such 
contract  contains  a  take-or-pay  clause  re- 
specting such  coal. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve 
under  this  section  any  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  if  any 
contract  relating  to  the  purchase  of  such 
coal  contains  any  take-or-pay  clause  respect- 
ing such  coal. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  revoke  the  ap- 
proval under  this  section  of  any  contract  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  if, 
after  such  contract,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  any  contract  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  coal  contains  any  take-or-pay 
clause  respecting  such  coal. 

"(4)  In  this  subsection,  take-or-pay  clause' 
means— 

■(A)  any  contract  provision  which  re- 
quires payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a 
minimum  level  of  transportation  service 
contracted  for  under  the  contract  in  the 
event  that  the  transportation  service  is  not 
utilized: 

"(B)  any  contract  provision  which  re- 
quires payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a 
minimum  quantity  of  coal  contracted  for 
under  the  contract  in  the  event  that  deliv- 
ery of  the  coal  is  not  taken:  and 

"(C)  any  contract  provision  which  other- 
wise prevents  the  shipper  of  coal  from  re- 
sponding to  the  demands  of  consumers  or 
other  market  forces  by  requiring  the  ship- 
per of  coal  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
minimum  services  contracted  for  under  the 
contract  in  the  event  that  such  services  are 
not  provided. 

Such  term  also  includes  any  other  contract 
clauses  which  the  Commission  determines 
has  the  same  effect.". 


—In  section  16  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  strike  out  "may"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall";  and 

(2)  strike  out  "commencement  of  oper- 
ation of"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "receipt 
of  coal  delivered  through". 

—After  section  17  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

ABANDONMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sec  18.  (a)  A  person  holding  a  certificate 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act  may— 

(1)  abandon  any  part  of  its  coal  pipeline; 
or 

(2)  discontinue  the  operation  of  all  coal 
pipeline  transportation  over  any  part  of  its 
coal  pipeline; 

only  if  the  Commission  finds  (A)  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  or  permit  the  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance,  or  (B)  that  water 
used  for  transporting  the  coal  has  been  re- 
duced by  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  such  person  to  an  amount  insufficient  to 
continue  the  transportation  of  coal,  or  (C) 
that  the  available  supply  of  coal  is  depleted 
to  the  extent  that  continued  service  is  un- 
warranted. 

(b)(1)  A  pr<x;eeding  to  permit  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  begins  on  application  filed 
with  the  Commission.  If  the  Commission— 

(A)  finds  public  convenience  and  necessity 
requires  or  permits  abandonment  or  discon- 
tinuance, it  shall— 

(i)  approve  the  application  as  filed:  or 
(ii)  approve  the  application  with  modifica- 
tions and  require  compliance  with  condi- 
tions that  the  Commission  finds  are  re- 
quired by  public  convenience  and  necessity; 
or 

(B)  fails  to  find  public  convenience  and 
necessity  requires  or  permits  abandonment 
or  discontinuance,  it  shall  deny  the  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  On  approval,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  to  the  person  holding  a  certificate 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act  a  certifi- 
cate describing  the  abandonment  or  discon- 
tinuance approved  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  abandonment  or  discontinuance 
approved  by  the  Commission  shall  take 
effect  on  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate  under  this  section. 

Redesignate  section  18  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as  section  19. 

In  the  table  of  contents  in  section  1  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute— 

( 1 )  insert  after 

"Sec.  17.  Buy  American." 
the  following: 
"Sec.  18.  Abandonment  provisions.";  and 

(2)  redesignate  the  item  relating  to  section 
18  as  section  19. 


September  13,  1983 
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PROF.  PHILLIP  A.  GRANT,  JR.. 
PRESENTS  PAPER  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BLACK  CAUCUS 
AND  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESO- 
LUTION 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  share  a  copy  of  the  paper  en- 
titled, "The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  the  Nuclear  Freeze  Reso- 
lution." This  paper  was  presented  by 
Phillip  A.  Grant.  Jr..  associate  profes- 
sor of  History  at  Pace  University  of 
New  York,  at  the  June  4  conference  on 
the  Arms  Race  versus  Human  Needs  in 
Nashville,  TN.  The  complete  text  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
NucixAR  Freeze  Resolution" 
(By  Phillip  A.  Grant,  Jr.) 
On  June  23.  1982  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  26-11  in  favor  of  a  joint  resolution 
calling  for  a  nuclear  freeze.  The  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  had  been  introduced  earli- 
er on  the  same   day  by   the  committee's 
chairman,   Representative   Clement  J.   Za- 
blocki  of  Wisconsin.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  resolution  was  to  express  profound  con- 
cern over  the  threat  posed  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  world  by  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 


Voting  for  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
were  nineteen  Democrats  and  seven  Repub- 
licans, while  opposing  the  measure  were  two 
DemocraU  and  nine  Republicans.  The  dis- 
senting Democrats  were  Lawrence  H.  Foun- 
tain of  North  Carolina  and  Andy  Ireland  of 
Florida.  Fountain,  completing  his  fifteenth 
term  in  the  House,  had  announced  hU  deci- 
sion to  retire  on  March  27,  and  Ireland, 
seeking  re-election  to  his  fourth  term  in 
1982.  was  the  spokesman  for  an  affluent 
constituency  on  Florida's  Gulf  Coast.  Ex- 
tremely conservative  southerners.  Fountain 
and  Ireland  had  compiled  virtually  unblem- 
ished records  of  support  for  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  legislation  advocated  by 
Republican  President  Ronald  Reagan.* 

Among  the  twenty-six  congressmen  voting 
affirmatively  on  the  nuclear  freeze  question 
were  two  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  Representatives  George  W. 
Crockett,  Jr.  of  Michigan  and  Mervyn  M. 
Dymally  of  California.  Crockett,  a  former 
municipal  judge  In  Detroit,  served  a  district 
which  had  been  occupied  by  a  Black  since 
1955.  Dymally,  who  previously  had  been 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  California,  had  re- 
cently been  renominated  to  a  second  term." 
Zablocki,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
issued  the  formal  report  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  on  July  19.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  resolution  would  be  brought 


to  the  House  floor  for  consideration  In  early 
August.  In  what  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
exciting  foreign  policy  debate  since  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  War  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  members  of  the  House 
would  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  voice 
their  convictions  on  the  role  which  the 
United  States  government  should  play  in  fa- 
cilitating a  reversal  of  nuclear  armament.* 

On  August  4,  1982  the  House  scheduled 
nine  hours  of  debate  on  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution.  The  proponents  insisted  that 
adoption  of  the  resolution  would  convey  the 
message  that  the  House  genuinely  desired  a 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  adversar- 
ies argued  that  passage  of  the  resolution 
would  weaken  the  Reagan  Administrations 
leverage  in  negotiating  a  satisfactory  arms 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Reagan  Administration  was  adamant  In  Its 
opposition  to  the  resolution  and  worked  dili- 
gently to  assure  that  the  vast  majority  of 
House  Republicans  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats would  cast  negative  votes. 

Voicing  unqualified  support  for  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution  were  five  members  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  William  H. 
Gray  III  of  Permsylvanla.  Louis  Stokes  of 
Ohio,   Cardlss   Collins   of   Illinois,   WUliam 
Clay  of  Missouri,  and  Ronald  V.  Dellums  of 
California.  Denouncing  a  nuclear  war  as  an 
"equal  opportunity  destroyer,"  Gray  assert- 
ed that  the  resolution  emphasized  that  the 
"world's  leaders  must  recognize  this  ulti- 
mate threat  to  humanity. "  Stokes,  hailing 
the  resolution  as  an  "idea  whose  time  has 
come,"  was  encouraged  that  the  American 
people  in  ever  increasing  numbers  were  de- 
manding an  end  to  the   'madness "  of  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  nuclear  arms.  Ac- 
cording to  Collins,  passage  of  the  resolution 
"will  not  only  move  America  a  step  closer  to 
a  safer  and  brighter  future,  but  will  bring 
the    whole    world    a    step    closer    to    that 
future."  Branding  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
the     "gravest    danger    to    humanity    ever 
known  In  the  history  of  the  world,"  Clay 
urged  his  colleagues  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was   'time  to  stand  up  In  the  name  of  the 
human  race."  Dellums.  convinced  that  the 
world  was  "in  Imminent  danger  from  the  po- 
tential of  nuclear  holocaust,"  Implored  the 
House  to  have  the  "boldness  to  challenge 
these  weapons  systems  that  are  threatening 
our  lives  and  challenging  the  future  of  the 
American  people. "' 


'  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
chamber  suggested  that  the  membership 
was  almost  evenly  divided  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  issue.  Instead  of  attempting  to  effect 
the  outright  defeat  of  the  resolution,  most 
of  its  House  critics  wished  to  dilute  its 
Impact.  Accordingly,  they  rallied  around  a 
substitute  resolution  authored  by  Republi- 
can Representative  William  S.  Broomfield 
of  Michigan.  The  Broomfield  Substitute  was 
In  effect  a  vague  endorsement  of  the  Admin- 
istration's nuclear  policy.  In  an  extraordi- 
narily close  roU  call  the  substitute  prevailed 
by  a  204-202  margin.  If  a  single  vote  had 
changed,  the  tabulation  would  have  been 
203-203  and  the  substitute  would  have  been 
defeated.  Rejection  of  the  Broomfield  meas- 
ure would  have  guaranteed  a  fateful  House 
vote  strictly  for  or  against  the  original  Za- 
blocki Resolution." 


As  expected,  the  Broomfield  Substitute  at- 
tracted broad  support  within  the  ranks  of 
Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats.  Re- 
publicans approved  the  substitute  151-27 
(85.3  percent)  and  Democrats  from  the 
South  were  aligned  42-26  (61.8  percent)  In 
favor  of  Its  passage.  By  contrast  Northern 
Democrats  opposed  the  substitute  by  a  re- 
sounding 149-11  majority  (93.1  percent).  In- 
terestingly, five  of  these  eleven  Northern 
Democrats  were  serving  the  flnaJ  months  of 
their  congressional  careers.' 

The  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  ballotted  16-0  against  the  Broom- 
field Substitute,  thus  providing  the  largest 
bloc  of  negative  votes  in  the  House.  These 
Black  congressmen,  representing  urban  dis- 
tricts from  Brooklyn.  New  York  In  the 
Northeast  to  Los  Angeles  In  the  Southwest, 
were  deeply  upset  over  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's obsession  with  an  unprecedented 
defense  buUdup  and  Its  determination  to 
secure  massive  cuts  In  social  programs.' 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  elections  of  1982 
there  were  several  Indicators  which  proved 
quite  encouraging  to  the  future  prospects  of 
a  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  On  Novemt)er  2. 
1982  the  Democrats  gained  an  Impressive 
total  of  twenty-six  seats  in  the  House. 
Among  those  defeated  were  twenty-one  Re- 
publican incimibents  who  had  cast  votes  for 
the  Broomfield  Substitute.  Also,  eight  Re- 
publicans and  four  Democrats  who  had  sup- 
ported the  substitute  opted  to  retire  from 
public  life  at  the  expiration  of  their  con- 
gressional terms.  Finally,  ten  other  con- 
gressmen who  had  contributed  to  passage  of 
the  substitute  were  either  defeated  in  party 
primaries  or  relinquished  their  House  seats 
to  engage  In  contests  for  governorships  or 
the  United  States  Senate.  When  the  newly 
elected  Congress  assembled  In  January  1983. 
forty-three  of  the  Individuals  who  had  fa- 
vored the  Broomfield  Substitute  were  no 
longer  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives." 

Among  the  liberal  Democrats  elected  to 
the  House  on  November  2  were  three  new 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.  They  were  Edolphus  Towns  of  New 
York,  Katie  Hall  of  Indiana,  and  Alan 
Wheat  of  Missouri.  Towns,  Deputy  Borough 
President  of  Brooklyn,  was  elected  from  a 
district  created  after  New  York  lost  five  con- 
gressional seats  m  the  Census  of  1980.  A  vet- 
eran of  both  Houses  of  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture. HaU  succeeded  a  highly  respected 
white  Democrat  who  had  died  in  the  late 
summer.  Wheat,  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives,  was  chosen  as  the 
congressman  from  a  constituency  embracing 
Kansas  City.  Towns.  Hall,  and  Wheat  had 
campaigned  for  Congress  as  harsh  critics  of 
the  policies  espoused  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration.'" 


On  the  opening  day  of  the  Ninety-Eighth 
Congress  Chairman  Zablocki  reintrodu(:ed 
his  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  After  nine 
weeks,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee  voted 
27-9  In  favor  of  the  Zablocki  Resolution. 
Twenty-three  Democrats  were  joined  by 
four  Republicans  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion, while  one  Democrat  and  eight  Republi- 
cans were  recorded  against  the  resolution. 
Consistent  with  their  previous  stands,  the 
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resolution  was  endorsed  by  Black  Caucus 
members  Crockett  and  Dymally. ' ' 

Pledging  their  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
1983  nuclear  freeze  resolution  were  Repre- 
sentatives Collins.  Parren  J.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Harold  E.  Ford  of  Tennessee 
and  Delegate  Walter  B.  Fauntroy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Collins,  satisfied  that 
the  Congress  was  "responding  to  the  loud 
clamor  of  the  American  people."  identified 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  as  "one  of  the 
most  important  issues  this  Congress,  or 
indeed  any  Congress,  has  to  deal  with."  De- 
claring that  the  genius  of  mankind  should 
be  used  to  "protect  and  preserve  life." 
Mitchell  complained  that,  because  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  "life  on  this  earth,  as  we  know 
it,  stands  in  grave  jeopardy".  Ford  warned 
that  without  the  passage  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  "we  will  continue  to  waste 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapons  that  can  only 
assure  our  eventual  destruction."  Foresee- 
ing that  the  continuing  arms  race  increased 
the  possibility  of  a  nucletu-  conflict.  Faunt- 
roy perceived  a  "moral  link  between  the 
vast  spending  on  arms  and  the  disgracefully 
low  spending  on  measures  to  remove  hunger 
and  ill-health  in  the  Third  World."  '^ 

Unlike  1982,  the  House  debated  the  Za- 
blocki  Resolution  for  forty-two  hours  over  a 
period  of  eight  weeks.  Hoping  to  delay  a 
final  vote  on  the  resolution's  merits,  the  Re- 
publicans resorted  to  obstructionist  tactics 
by  offering  dozens  of  sut>stantive  amend- 
ments. Amendments  proposed  by  Repre- 
sentatives Mark  D.  Siljander  of  Michigan 
and  James  G.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
both  of  which  would  have  emasculated  the 
text  of  the  resolution,  were  defeated  by  tal- 
lies of  215-209  and  211-204  respectively.  Sil- 
jander. an  apologist  for  the  "Moral  Majori- 
ty", had  succeeded  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  in  the  House,  while  Martin  was 
serving  his  sixth  term  from  a  district  which 
in  the  nineteen  seventies  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  nation's  most  acrimonious  school  de- 
segregation dispute.  Republicans  supported 
the  Siljander  Amendment  152-11  (93.7  per- 
cent) and  Southern  Democrats  voted  49-37 
(56.9  percent)  for  its  passage.  The  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  Martin  Amendment  were 
142-21  (87.4  percent)  and  52-33  (61.2  per- 
cent). The  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  ballotted  19-0  against  the  Sil- 
jander Amendment  and  17-0  against  the 
Martin  Amendment,  thus  furnishing  the 
margins  of  victory  on  the  two  pivotal  roll 
calk." 

Shortly  l>efore  the  vote  on  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  Zablocki  Resolution,  the 
House  on  a  221-203  roll  call  attached  an 
amendment  by  Elliott  H.  Levitas  of  Georgia, 
a  conservative  Democrat  from  suburban  At- 
lanta. The  Levitas  Amendment  decreed  that 
a  nuclear  freeze  must  be  followed  by  a  nu- 
clear arms  reduction,  thereby  prescribing  a 
condition  to  the  Zablocki  Resolution.  The 
amendment  was  supported  155-11  (93.7  per- 
cent) by  Republicans  and  54-34  by  Southern 
Democrats.  The  Black  Caucus,  recognizing 
that  the  Levitas  Amendment  would  need- 
lessly complicate  a  basically  simple  issue, 
voted  17-0  against  its  adoption.  After  the 
Speaker's  gavel  fell,  the  House  was  recorded 
278-149  in  favor  of  the  modified  Zablocki 
Resolution.  Notwithstanding  the  inclusion 
of  the  Levitas  Amendment.  Republicans  op- 
posed the  resolution's  passage  106-60  (63.8 
percent).  Southern  Democrats  divided  50-39 
(56.2  percent)  in  the  affirmative.  The  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  voted  18-0  for  the 
Zablocki  Resolution,  thus  maintaining  a 
pattern  of  unanimity  which  had  been  evi- 
dent since  the  early  stages  of  the  House 
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debate  on  the  nuclear  freeze  in  the  summer 
of  1982.  ■♦ 

Between  June  1982  and  May  1983  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution  was  subjected  to  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  sustained  publici- 
ty. The  nuclear  freeze  issue  proved  to  be  a 
major,  if  not  overriding,  consideration  in 
the  congressional  elections  of  November 
1982.  According  to  all  the  respected  public 
opinion  polls,  a  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  favor  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  a  nuclear  freeze.  The  twenty-one 
members  of  the  Black  Caucus,  like  their  sev- 
eral hundred  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  were  addressing  them- 
selves to  a  question  of  paramount  concern 
to  the  welfare  of  our  nation.  By  unanimous- 
ly supporting  a  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
they  were  contributing  positively  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  democratic  system  as  well  as 
to  the  future  of  humanity.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  which  for  more  than  a 
decade  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
social  justice  movement,  in  1982  and  1983 
mobilized  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
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SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  BAN  ON 
"COP  KILLER  BULLETS" 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  23- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  support  for  my  bill,  H.R, 
953.  to  outlaw  "Cop  Killer  Bullets"— 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition 
that  can  penetrate  the  bulletproof 
vests  worn  by  police— is  growing. 

Police  departments  and  organiza- 
tions across  the  country  have  endorsed 
my  bill,  without  dissent.  Endorsements 
have  come  from  such  leading  police 
groups  as  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  the  International 
Union  of  Police  Associations,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Police 
Officers,  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations,  and  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 

Eleven  States  have  already  enacted 
laws  against  armor-piercing  handgun 
bullets.  They  include  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia. Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

H.R.  953  has  the  bipartisan  support 
of  over  170  House  cosponsors,  and  an 
identical  bill,  S.  555,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Moy- 

NIHAN. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has 
also  expressed  their  support  for  a  ban 
on  armor-piercing  handgun  bullets.  In 
a  letter  to  me  earlier  this  year  they 
wrote: 

The  Department  of  Justice  fully  shares 
your  commitment  to  protecting  law  enforce- 
ment officials  from  the  threat  posed  by 
armor-piercing  ammunition  *  *  •  our  clear 
objective    is    to    prevent    criminals    from 
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having  access  to  handgun  bullets  designed 
to  penetrate  armor  •  •  *  any  further  delay 
is  a  tragic  mistake. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  ban  the 
future  manufacture,  importation  and 
sale  of  armor-piercing  handgun  anunu- 
nition,  except  when  needed  for  law  en- 
forcement or  military  use.  It  would 
also  provide  a  mandatory  1-to-lO  year 
prison  sentence  for  any  person  using 
these  bullets  in  a  crime. 

The  ban  would  only  apply  to  armor- 
piercing  handgun  bullets.  H.R.  953  is 
not  designed  to  affect  rifle  ammuni- 
tion in  any  way. 

There  are  approximately  eight  dif- 
ferent handgun  bullets  that  H.R.  953 
seeks  to  ban.  These  bullets  are  not 
used  for  legitimate  purposes,  but  they 
have  been  used  by  criminals  to  shoot 
and  kill  police  officers. 

Ironically,  armor-piercing  handgun 
ammunition  was  originally  designed 
for  police  use.  However,  police  depart- 
ments do  not  use  these  bullets  because 
they  are  far  too  dangerous;  not  only 
because  of  their  awesome  penetration 
capacity,  but  also  because  they  pose 
greater  ricochet  hazards  than  the 
more  conventional  ammunition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  convincing  argu- 
ments for  a  Federal  ban  on  "Cop 
Killer  Bullets"  were  recently  present- 
ed in  a  New  York  Times'  editorial,  and 
in  an  article  on  the  subject  by  nation- 
ally syndicated  columnist  Mike  Royko. 
At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  those  en- 
dorsements in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  29,  1983] 
Kill  the  "Cop-Killer"  Bullets 
•Apple  greens"  are  bullets  so  hard  that 
without  their  coating  of  light  green  Teflon 
they  would  tear  up  the  inside  of  a  gun's 
barrel  when  fired.  That  hardness  permits 
them  to  penetrate  the  Kevlar  vests  credited 
with  saving  the  lives  of  more  than  400  police 
officers.  Such  penetrating  bullets  offer  little 
advantage  to  the  sportsman.  Their  only  pur- 
pose is  to  kill  human  beings— whether  po- 
licemen, presidents  or  popes— who  wear 
Kevlar  vests. 

Yet  such  "cop-killer"  ammunition  remains 
available  for  sale  to  potential  criminals  and 
terrorists.  Bills  in  Congress  would  ban  it, 
but  the  Administration  has  yet  to  take  a  po- 
sition, apparently  for  fear  of  offending  its 
friends  at  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
This  bow  to  politics  is  not  only  misguided. 
It's  dangerous. 

Bills  introduced  by  Representative  Mario 
Blaggi  and  Senator  Daniel  Moynihan  of 
New  York  would  give  Washington  authority 
to  ban  handgun  ammunition  that  can  pene- 
trate the  most  common  police  vest.  The  bills 
have  no  co-sponsors  in  the  House  and  15  in 
the  Senate. 

Police  records  don't  always  reveal  the  kind 
of  ammunition  criminals  use  to  shoot  offi- 
cers, so  the  magnitude  of  the  threat  is  hard 
to  assess.  Mr.  Biaggi  cites  two  cases  of  law 
enforcement  officers  shot  with  the  bullets. 
Armor-piercing  bullets  are  thought  to  be 
popular  in  the  Plorida  drug  and  gunrunning 
community,  where  criminals  wear  vests  and 
want  the  penetration  power  for  their  own 
wars. 

More  than  half  the  nation's  police  now 
wear  the  vests,  and  police  groups  support 
the    bill    with    unusual    unanimity,    from 
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unions  to  the  conservative  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Its  president 
says  flatly  that  the  bullets  have  "no  legiti- 
mate use  .  .  .  either  in  or  out  of  law  enforce- 
ment." 

Such  talk  prompts  anxiety  at  the  N.R.A. 
The  gun  lobby  values  its  friendly  relations 
with  police,  to  whom  it  offers  firearms 
training.  It  favors  voluntary  restrictions  by 
manufacturers  but  gags  on  the  idea  of  any 
new  regulation,  even  to  protect  police  lives. 
So  the  N.R.A.  raises  technical  issues.  The 
bill  is  unacceptable,  it  argues,  because  it 
would  also  ban  some  hunting  rifle  ammuni- 
ton,  which,  if  fired  from  certain  handguns, 
might  penetrate  a  Kevlar  vest. 

Those  kind  of  handguns  aren't  practical 
for  street  crime,  and  its  unlikely  the  Feds 
would  ban  hunting  ammunition  because  of 
them.  The  effect  of  voluntary  controls  is  du- 
bious. But  once  the  N.R.A.,  with  its  conserv- 
ative following,  spoke  up,  an  issue  that 
seemed  as  appealing  as  apple  pie  began  to 
feel  more  like  a  hot  potato.  The  Administra- 
tion referred  it  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
in  hopes  they  can  produce  a  definition  that 
will  please  the  N.R.A.  The  agencies  promise 
a  report  soon. 

There's  no  reason  for  Congress  even  to 
wait  for  the  agencies'  findings.  In  1982,  a 
less  formal  F.B.I,  report  identified  eight 
kinds  of  imported  and  domestically  made 
ammunition  that  seemed  to  fit  the  "cop- 
killer "  category.  The  Treasury  Secretary 
could  be  given  the  power  to  ban  them  but 
forbidden  to  restrict  popular  sporting  am- 
munition. The  ban  might  then  be  extended 
as  further  study  demonstrated  a  clear  need. 
Only  the  most  fanatical  gun-lobby  ideo- 
logues could  find  fault  with  that. 


[From  the  Sunday  Sun-Times,  Sept.  4,  1983] 

Gun  Lobby  Hazardous  To  Policemen's 

Lives 

(By  Mike  Royko) 

It  appears  that  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion is  in  favor  of  policemen  being  shot. 

The  NRA  will  be  furious  at  the  thought 
that  they  want  policemen  shot— or  at  least 
are  indifferent  to  the  possible  carnage— but 
I  can't  see  how  any  other  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  their  position  on  the  superhard 
bullet. 

This  bullet,  as  you  may  have  read,  is  the 
one  that's  so  hard  it  easily  pierces  the 
Kevlar  vests  that  many  policemen  are  now 
wearing. 

These  vests  have  been  credited  with 
saving  the  lives  of  at  least  400  cops  who 
were  hit  with  ordinary  bullets.  Had  these 
cops  been  hit  with  the  Teflon-coated,  super- 
hard  slug,  there  would  have  been  400  funer- 
als. 

For  a  long  time,  some  congressmen  who 
don't  fear  the  mighty  pro-gun  lobby  have 
been  trying  to  get  these  bullets  banned. 

But  the  National  Rifle  Association  is 
against  this  bill  and  has  been  putting  its 
potent  pressure  on  less  courageous  congress- 
men. 

The  NRA  likes  to  portray  itself  as  a  sensi- 
ble organization.  It  spreads  ads  for  itself  all 
over  magazines— especially  those  directed  at 
teenagers.  It  talks  about  how  it  is  in  favor  of 
responsible  gun  ownership  and  responsible 
behavior. 

At  the  same  time,  it  fights  with  teeth 
bared  against  a  law  that  would  ban  a  bullet 
that  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  blow 
away  a  himian  being. 

These  bullets  aren't  used  in  hunting, 
target-shooting  or  any  other  sporting  activi- 
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ty— unless  you  consider  zapping  a  cop  to  be 
jolly  good  sport. 

Why,  you  ask,  would  an  allegedly  respon- 
sible, sensible  orgrtmization  take  such  a 
daffy  position? 

The  answer  is  simple  enough:  The  NRA's 
responsible  posture  is  a  phony.  The  NRA  is 
against  any  kind  of  laws  that  provide  any 
kind  of  restrictions  on  the  ownership,  sale 
and  manufacturing  of  guns  and  anununi- 
tion. 

If  the  NRA  had  its  way.  you  would  be  able 
to  buy  guns  and  ammo  in  your  comer  liquor 
store.  And  you  wouldn't  have  to  register 
them  or  even  leave  your  name  with  the 
clerk. 

It's  against  any  and  all  gun  laws  and  it 
does  all  it  can  to  intimidate  congressmen, 
state  legislators,  local  coiuicilmen  and  any 
other  politicians  who  don't  share  its  views. 

So  it  shouldn't  be  a  surprise  to  anyone 
that  the  NRA  is  fighting  against  banning 
the  superhard  bullet. 

It's  no  surprise  to  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (D- 
N.Y.),  an  ex-cop  who  sponsored  the  bill  in 
the  House. 

"There's  no  real,  rational  reason  why  the 
NRA  is  opposing  this  bill,"  Biaggi  told  us. 
"They're  just  paranoiac.  They  go  crazy  if 
they  think  someone  is  trying  to  encroach  on 
their  preserve  of  munitions  or  guns. 

"They're  tried  real  hard  to  defuse  the 
issue  with  false  statements.  For  example, 
they  say  the  bill  will  affect  hunters  and 
sportsmen.  That's  nonsense.  We're  talking 
about  handguns  with  barrels  no  longer  then 
five  inches.  It  should  be  clear  were  trying 
to  protect  the  law  enforcement  people- 
many  of  whom  believe  they'll  be  protected 
by  wearing  bulletproof  vests. 

"Then  they  say  the  bullets  are  only  sold 
to  police.  That's  clearly  imtrue.  Time  and 
time  again  it's  been  proven  that  just  about 
anyone  can  go  into  a  gun  shop  and  buy 
these  bullets  right  off  the  counter. 

"They  also  say  that  the  thieves  and  felons 
are  using  these  bullets  because  we've  publi- 
cized them. 

"Now,  that  argument  would  be  all  right  if 
you  were  talking  to  a  naive  high  school  kid. 
But  I  was  on  the  police  force  for  23  years 
and  I  can  tell  you  this;  the  felons  know 
what's  out  there  before  the  members  of  the 
police  department  do. 

•All  of  the  NRA  arguments  are  just  silly. 
•The  irony  of  this  whole  thing  is  that, 
while  we  wait  for  this  legislation,  the  crimi- 
nals are  getting  smarter.  They're  wearing 
bulletproof  vests.  Police  use  their  tradition- 
al bullets  and  the  felons  are  protected  with 
these  vests.  But  cops  aren't  protected 
against  the  felons  using  the  killer  bullets." 

This  is  the  fourth  time  that  Biaggi  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  ban  the  vest-piercers. 
Each  time,  the  NRA  has  its  loyal,  gun- 
loving  members  put  heat  on  their  congress- 
men. And  each  time  the  bill  died  in  commit- 
tee. 

But  this  time  Biaggi  thinks  he  can  get  the 
bill  passed,  once  some  studies  are  made  that 
define  what  an  armor-piercing  bullet  is. 

You  see,  the  NRA  says  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  such  a  definition  can  be  made. 
It  argues  that  if  you  ban  this  bullet,  all 
other  bullets  might  be  banned. 

That's  about  as  bright  as  saying  that  if 
you  ban  opium,  which  is  a  mood-altering, 
habit-forming  substance,  you  will  inevitably 
wind  up  also  banning  bottles  of  Lafitt-e 
Rothschild.  1959,  because  it,  too,  can  be  a 
mood-altering,  habit-forming  substance. 

So  I'm  sure  the  agencies  making  these 
tests  and  drawing  up  guidelines  will  be  able 
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to  come  up  with  a  satisfactory  definition 
that  can  be  written  into  the  law: 

No  handgun  ammunition  can  be  sold  if  it 
can  pierce  anything  as  hard  and  thick  as  a 
police  vest— or  the  thick  skull  of  a  National 
Rifle  Association  official.* 


PAST  FOR  UFE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  dedi- 
cated and  concerned  individuals  are 
trying  to  save  our  lives.  They  are 
doing  it  by  fasting.  It  is  their  way  of 
praying  for  mankind,  and  crying  for 
the  poor. 

These  four  fasters— Dorothy  Grana- 
da, 52.  Charles  Gray.  58,  Mitsuyoshi 
Kohijima,  34,  and  Andre  Leriviere, 
34— began  their  journey,  in  Oakland. 
Calif.,  on  August  6,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Hiroshima  nuclear  holocaust. 
They  were  joined  by  several  other 
fasters  in  Europe  to  draw  attention  to 
the  dangers  of  militarism  and  nuclear 
weapons,  and  focus  the  world's  atten- 
tion on  those  people  who  are  starving 
to  death  around  the  world  when  so 
many  of  our  global  resources  are  use 
to  make  war. 

In  recent  days,  we  witnessed  a  tragic 
example  of  what  the  fasters  are  pro- 
testing—the destruction  of  a  civilian 
aircraft.  The  climate  of  fear  and  para- 
noia that  permeates  our  world  erupted 
in  a  flash  of  light  that  extinguished 
the  lives  of  269  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  extermination  of  the 
Korean  airliner  and  its  occupanto  was 
a  sample  of  what  mankind  can  expect 
for  itself  unless  we  begin  thinking  less 
in  terms  of  mutual  annihilation,  and 
more  of  mutual  accommodation. 

The  Oakland  fasters  want  us  to 
think  about  what  is  happening  to  the 
world. 

"We  are  asking  people  to  look  into 
their  own  hearts  and  to  ask  them- 
selves what  their  responsibility  is  to 
what  is  going  on."  Dorothy  Granada 
told  a  newspaper  reporter.  "We  are 
not  asking  people  to  be  like  us.  We  are 
asking  them  to  look  at  the  mess  we  are 
in,  at  the  holocaust  that  is  coming 
very  fast  if  we  don't  do  something 
about  it,  and  at  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters starving." 

This  kind  of  self-examination  is  long 
overdue. 

I  have  attached  a  newspaper  article 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  Oakland 
Tribune  regarding  the  fasters  and 
their  commitment  to  world  peace. 
Their  story  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
about  this  extraordinary  dedication. 
Pastihg  Is  Way  To  "Cry  for  the  Poor'— 11 
Demahd  an  Em  to  Militakism 
(By  Raul  Ramlres) 

For  Dorothy  Granada,  whose  body  is 
slowly  wasting  away  in  Oakland  in  a  "Past 
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for  Life"  aimed  at  fostering  a  turnabout  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  joining  the  risky 
action  was  a  logical  expression  of  commit- 
ment. 

Por  more  than  a  decade.  Granada,  a 
former  nurse,  has  revealed  her  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  humanity  in  unorthodox, 
mettlesome  ways. 

Granada,  52,  has  ingested  nothing  but  dis- 
tilled water  for  four  weeks,  adhering  to  a 
vow  to  not  eat  again  unless  a  "significant" 
step  is  taken  toward  reversing  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

She  is  among  11  people  who  launched  the 
fast  a  month  ago,  along  with  her  58-year-old 
husband,  Charles  Gray,  a  former  sociology 
professor  and  carpenter.  They  have  been 
joined  in  Oakland  by  Mitsuyoshi  Kohilma, 
34.  a  former  Buddhist  monk  from  Tokyo, 
and  Andre  Leriyiere,  34.  a  Quebec  forester 
and  musician. 

Six  fasters  in  Europe  also  began  the 
action  on  Aug.  6,  the  anniversary  of  the  Hir- 
oshima nuclear  holocaust.  Thousands 
others  have  held  brief  support  fasts. 

Granada  discussed  her  life  and  the  fast 
the  other  day  at  the  Holy  Redeemer  Cen- 
ter's House  on  Golf  Links  Road  in  Oakland, 
where  she  has  spent  most  of  her  time  since 
the  action  began. 

The  fast,  in  her  view,  is  a  prayer  aimed  at 
dramatizing  the  dangers  of  nuclear  postur- 
ing and  the  immense  human  toll  that  can  be 
linked  to  militarism.  By  itself,  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race  would  be  only  a  step 
toward  resolving  these  larger  conflicts  she 
says. 

"A  very  small  percentage  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary budget  is  spent  on  nuclear  weapons," 
she  notes,  frustrated  at  being  unable  to 
recall  the  specific  figure  as  she  could  a  week 
earlier. 

"The  rest  is  spent  on  so-called  convention- 
al weapons.  You  are  not  going  to  feed  the 
poor  only  with  that  percentage  that  goes  to 
nuclear  weapons  now. 

"Any  step  away  from  militarism  is  in  the 
right  direction,"  she  says.  "tJntil  we  put 
away  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence, 
people  will  not  be  fed." 

Granada,  who  was  bom  in  East  Los  Ange- 
les of  Pilipino  and  Chicano  parents,  says  she 
has  witnessed  firsthand  the  toll  of  milita- 
rism on  America's  minority  and  poor  com- 
munities, whose  young  men  often  turn  to 
the  military  as  a  way  out  of  poverty. 

"I  remember  World  War  11."  she  says. 
"My  uncle,  18  years  old.  jumped  at  the  op- 
portunity to  join  the  army.  You  get  three 
squares  and  a  salary.  It's  one  way  to  get 
out." 

Por  Granada's  uncle,  the  way  out  led  to 
the  Corregidor  Death  March  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  which  he  died,  she  says. 

Por  Granada,  the  way  out  was  through 
marriage  and  education— a  path  to  comfort 
and.  in  1970.  to  spiritual  crisis. 

"I  got  out  of  the  barrio  and  I  split."  she 
says.  "I  said.  'No  way  am  I  going  to  hang 
around  here.  These  people  are  failures.  I'm 
going  to  where  people  are  making  it.  where 
they've  got  cars,  clothes,  good  education. 
These  Mexicans  have  shabby  houses: 
they've  got  old  cars." 

"So  I  got  out.  went  to  college,  nursing 
school,  married  this  Harvard  physician— the 
whole  bit." 

By  the  late  1960s,  Granada  recalls,  she 
settled  into  prosperity  with  her  husband 
and  son.  Christopher,  now  20.  She  became 
director  of  medical  nursing  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  Hospital. 

"Por  11  years,  I  had  the  American 
dream— the  doctor  husband,   the  car.   the 
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house,  the  fancy  vacation  in  Europe,"  she 
says.  "But  over  my  shoulder  I  could  still 
hear  those  people  I  left  behind— my  people 

Maybe  what  triggered  it  was  her  marriage 
falling  apart,  she  says.  Or  maybe  the  di- 
vorce was  a  consequence  of  a  new,  subtle 
awareness.  Either  way,  by  1970,  Dorothy 
Grsuiada's  life  had  shifted  abruptly. 

"I  saw  this  middle  class,  wasteful  life- 
style," she  says.  "We  had  not  only  our 
share— we  had  50  times  our  share. 

"I  learned  more  about  the  dynamics  of 
why  people  are  poor,  particularly  Latino 
people  in  this  country.  I  began  to  realize 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong  place,  that  I  did  not 
belong  in  the  white  middle  class.  I  gave  it  up 
and  went  to  work  in  the  barrio  in  Chicago." 

Her  work  in  that  city's  first  heroin  treat- 
ment program  for  Hispanics  paid  $11,000 
yearly— a  far  cry  from  her  university  salary 
of  $25,000. 

"Suddenly,  I  was  downwardly  mobile— by 
choice,"  she  says. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  she  worked  as  a  mission- 
ary nurse.  In  Oregon,  where  she  and  Gray 
lived  before  moving  to  Oakland,  she  helped 
organize  clinics  for  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees. 

Por  years,  she  and  Gray,  a  longtime  peace 
activist,  have  worked  in  anti-militarist 
causes.  Both  prepared  for  the  fast  by  ab- 
staining from  food  for  periods  of  up  to  two 
weeks  and  researching  similar  actions 
throughout  history. 

Granada's  downward  economic  journey 
has  accelerated  since  it  began  13  years  ago. 
Now,  she  and  her  husband  exist  on  what 
they  call  their  "world  equity  budget." 

"Me.  I  just  want  to  be  poor,"  she  says. 
"Charles— he  used  to  teach  statistics— he 
has  worked  out  this  formula  .  . 

The  formula— a  ratio  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  world's  nations  to  its  human 
population,  adjusted  to  offset  excessive  con- 
sumption in  industrialized  nations— means 
that  Gray  and  Granada  each  lives  on  a  $100 
monthly  budget. 

They  have  done  it  for  more  than  five 
years  by  sharing  homes  with  friends,  grow- 
ing vegetables,  bartering  and  picking 
through  grocery  store  dumpsters. 

"In  Eugene  (Oregon)  we  would  only  'gar- 
bage' at  natural  food  stores  dumpsters,"  she 
says.  "They  have  so  many  there.  We  grew 
sprouts  and  then  we  would  barter  for  bread 
and  eggs.  We  ate  pure  food.  We  eat  rice  and 
beans.  Sometimes  for  variation  we  eat  beans 
and  rice.  And  I  make  tortillas." 

Granada  grows  serious. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong."  she  adds.  "We  are 
not  saints.  I  love  t>eing  middle  class.  I  love 
going  to  little  cafes  and  having  capuccino 
.  .  .  But  not  at  the  expense  of  taking  food 
out  of  somebody  else's  mouth. 

"You  see.  we  are  still  very  rich.  There  are 
people  in  the  world  who  live  on  $100  a 
year,"  she  adds. 

And  the  fast? 

"The  fast  is  the  most  intense  way  we 
know  to  pray,"  Granada  says.  "It  is  also  the 
strongest  way  we  know  to  cry  for  the  poor. 
When  I  do  without  food  and  I  think,  'Oh, 
man,  am  I  getting  tired  of  this.  I  want  a  cup 
of  broth,'  I  tell  myself  that  there  are  babies 
dying  in  Latin  America  and  nobody  is  giving 
them  a  cup  of  broth. 

"We  are  crying  for  them.  We  are  giving 
them  voices,"  she  says. 

The  fasters'  goal? 

"We  are  asking  (people)  to  look  in  their 
own  hearts  and  to  ask  themselves  what 
their  responsibility  is  to  what  is  going  on. 
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"We  are  not  asking  people  to  be  like  us," 
she  adds.  "We  are  asking  them  to  look  at 
the  mess  we  are  in,  at  the  holocaust  that  is 
coming  very  fast  if  we  don't  do  something 
about  it,  and  at  our  brothers  and  sisters 
starving. 

"You  see,  if  the  bomb  drops  we  are  gomg 
to  incinerate  together.  We  all  are  going  to 
be  the  same  color— gray.  We  all  are  going  to 
be  poor. 

"We  believe  that  as  soon  as  people  start 
asking  questions  they  will  come  down  to 
their  own  conclusions  and  do  what  is  best 
for  them.  Maybe  for  some  of  them  the  way 
to  act  will  be  to  write  a  letter  to  Congress, 
or  to  go  to  the  nuclear  freeze  office  and  get 
some  information  .  .  . 

In  recent  days,  both  Granada  and  Gray 
appear  to  be  weakening  faster  than  antici- 
pated. By  Friday,  Granada,  who  has  lost  28 
pounds-from  150  to  122— was  taken  to  an 
area  hospital  for  out-patient  "balancing  of 
her  fluids."  according  to  supporters. 

The  fasters  have  agreed  that  each  will 
decide  on  his  or  her  own  whether  to  contin- 
ue. 

"If  I  come  to  coma  facing  me,  and  if  I  feel 
called  to  give  my  life,  I  will,"  she  says,  "I 
don't  know  if  I  will  be  called.  I  don't  know  if 
I  will  have  the  courage.  As  a  Christian,  I 
have  to  be  God's  servant." 

She  expresses  concern  about  Gray— the 
oldest  faster— and  about  several  fasters  who 
have  young  spouses  and  children,  but  says 
she  has  no  personal  fear. 

"I  got  scared  before  the  fast,"  she  says. 
"Not  any  more." 

One  concern  persists,  however. 
"I  do  worry  about  how  we  are  going  to  end 
the  fast  and  how  we  are  going  to  keep  it 
open  and  loving  and  non-violent.  I  can  see  a 
lot  of  pressures,  a  lot  of  things  happening 
when  we  are  very  weak. 

""People  may  want  to  make  decisions  then 
because  they  want  to  save  our  lives.  I  worry 
about  getting  kind  of  a  mess.  I  just  don't 
know  how  it's  going  to  be  toward  the  end."» 


HERSHEY  MEDICAL  CENTER  RE- 
SEARCH: "CANCER  RESIST- 
ANCE AND  OBESITY' 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  cancer  has  become  the  most 
feared  disease  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  possibility 
of  contracting  cancer  increases,  so 
does  the  medical  world's  drive  to  find 
causes  and  cures  for  this  devastating 
disease.  Each  study  conducted  brings 
us  one  step  closer  to  finding  the  an- 
swers to  many  of  the  baffling  ques- 
tions that  surround  cancer. 

The  17th  District  of  Pennsylvania  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  the  well-known 
Hershey  Medical  Center  within  its 
borders.  One  of  the  most  recent  re- 
search studies  from  the  medical  center 
links  cancer  resistance  and  obesity. 
The  recent  article  in  the  Federation  of 
American  Societies  for  Environmental 
Biology's  Feature  Service,  "Cancer  Re- 
sistance and  Obesity,"  teUs  of  the  fine 
work  of  Carl  Thompson,  John 
Kreider.  Paul  Black,  Thomas  Schmidt, 
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and  David  Margules  in  this  area.  I 
submit  the  article  for  the  review  of  my 
colleagues. 

Cancer  Resistance  and  Obesity 
Obesity  seems  to  confer  cancer  resistance, 
a  curiosity  some  Pennsylvania  scientists  are 
trying  to  explain  with  the  help  of  genetical- 
ly obese  mice. 

The  scientists,  who  conduct  their  research 
at  the  Hershey  Medical  Center  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  and  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  have  found  that 
obese  mice  injected  with  skin  cancer  cells  at 
10  to  11  months  of  age,  develop  primary 
tumors  more  slowly  than  lean  littermates. 
Obese  animals  also  develop  far  fewer  sec- 
ondary tumors  in  their  lungs.  One  reason 
for  the  difference,  the  investigators  suggest- 
ed, could  be  an  enhanced  immune  response 
in  the  obese  animals. 

Carl  I.  Thompson,  John  W.  Kreider,  Paul 
L.  Black,  Thomas  J.  Schmidt,  and  David  L. 
Margules    published   the    results    of    their 
cancer  and  obesity  study  in  the  June   10. 
1983    issue    of    Science.    Dr.    Kreider    is    a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Pa- 
thologists and  the  American  Association  of 
Immunologists,   both   member  societies  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for 
Experimental    Biology.    The    research    was 
supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  Dr.  Margules. 
Obesity  has  been  linked  to  all  sorts  of 
health  problems,  including  diabetes,  athero- 
sclerosis,   heart    disease,    and   stroke.    But 
oddly   enough,   obesity   seems   to  work   in 
ones  favor  when  the  discussion  turns  to 
cancer.   Obese  people  often  appear  to  be 
highly    resistant    to    cancer.    Malignancies 
occur  less  often  in  morbidly  obese  men  than 
in  the  general  population.  Data  from  the 
now-famous  Framingham  study  (the  long- 
term,  ongoing  study  of  heart  disease)  indi- 
cate that  death  rates  due  to  cancer  decrease 
steadily   with   increases   in   body   build   for 
men  aged  40  to  69  years.  While  it's  true  that 
obese  women  show  an  increased  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  after  menopause,  the  reverse 
is  true  for  younger  women.  In  both  men  and 
women,  follow-ups  of  individuals  who  are 
initially  free  of  disease  indicate  that  those 
designed  to  develop  malignancy  weigh  less 
at  original  screening  than  similar  people 
who  will  not  develop  cancer. 

Why  should  obesity  confer  cancer  resist- 
ance? To  help  answer  that  question,  the 
Pennsylvania  scientists  compared  cancer 
growth  in  genetically  obese  mice  and  lean 
littermates  born  without  the  necessary 
"obesity "  genes.  Both  groups  were  injected 
with  melanoma  cells— a  form  of  skin  cancer 
that  readily  spreads  (metastasizes)  from  its 
primary  site  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly the  lungs. 

Two  experiments  were  performed.  In  the 
first,  animals  were  given  melanoma  cell  in- 
jections at  10  to  11  months  of  age.  In  the 
second,  mice  were  injected  at  age  4  to  7 
months.  The  investigators  also  sampled 
lymphocytes  from  the  spleens  of  the  mice 
and  tested  the  responsiveness  of  these  im- 
munologically important  cells  to  chemicals 
that  stimulate  cell  growth  and  division.  The 
idea  is  that  the  more  responsive  these  cells 
are  to  the  chemicals  (called  mitogens)  in  the 
test  tube,  the  more  active  they  are  in  the 
animal. 

Starting  from  12  days  after  cancer  cell  m- 
jection,  the  researchers  measured  tumor 
size  at  2-day  intervals  until  the  animals 
died.  After  death,  the  mice  were  autopsied 
and  their  major  organs  examined  for 
tumors. 
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The  investigators  found  that  primary 
tumors  appeared  at  al>out  the  same  time  (at 
around  16  days  in  Experiment  1  and  14  days 
in  Experiment  2)  in  obese  and  lean  animals, 
but  obese  mice  survived  longer  than  lean 
animals.  In  the  first  experiment,  the  pri- 
mary tumor  growth  was  slower  after  its  ini- 
tial appearance  in  obese  than  in  lean  mice. 
Autopsies  revealed  that  all  secondary 
tumors  (metastases)  were  confined  to  the 
lungs.  In  both  experiments,  obese  mice  had 
far  fewer  of  these  metastases  than  did  lean 
animals. 

Tests  of  immune  cell  responsiveness  re- 
vealed that  splenic  lymphocytes  from  obese 
mice  were  at  least  three  times  more  respon- 
sive to  the  mitogen  concanavalin  A  than 
those  from  lean  littermates. 

So  is  the  immune  system  cf  an  obese 
person  better  able  than  that  of  a  thin 
person  to  fight  off  cancer?  Perhaps. 
Immune  responsiveness  could  partly  explain 
the  observed  cancer  resistance.  But  other 
factors,  such  as  hormonal  differences,  are 
probably  also  involved.  More  research  is 
needed  to  define  these  factors  and  clarify 
how  interactions  between  the  hormonal  and 
immunological  systems  enable  the  obese  to 
resist  cancer. 

The  work  of  these  and  the  other  re- 
searchers at  Hershey  Medical  Center 
should  be  praised  for  they  are  bring- 
ing us  one  step  closer  toward  a  cancer- 
free  society.* 


KNOW  THINE  ENEMY 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
m  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Know  Thine  Enemy"  is  wise  counsel 
for  free  nations  determined  to  pre- 
serve their  freedom  from  international 
Communist  totalitarianism.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Korean  Air  Line  massacre, 
a  deliberate  act  of  barbarism  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  attention  of  the  free 
world  is  now  focused  on  what  this  inci- 
dent reveals  about  the  true  nature  of 
Soviet-brand  communism.  All  the 
world  knows  now  what  President 
Reagan,  myself,  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  late  Representa- 
tive Larry  McDonald  have  long 
warned— Soviet-brand  communism  is 
an  atheistic  philosophy  of  raw.  brute 
totalitarian  force  without  regard  for 
human  rights,  or.  indeed,  for  human 
life  itself. 

Columnist  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr.  also  knows  our  common 
enemy.  His  column  of  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 11  is  well  worth  contemplating. 

The  article  follows: 

Know  Thine  Enemy 

New  York— It  took  the  Soviet  Union 
nearly  a  week  after  shooting  down  an  un- 
armed civilian  South  Korean  jetliner  to 
back  into  an  admission  that  they  committed 
the  ghastly  act. 

But  the  Soviets  stubbornly  refuse  to 
apologize  for  wantonly  killing  all  269  people 
aboard,  among  them  more  than  60  Ameri- 
cans, including  a  congressman.  They  keep 
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blaming  us  instead  for  having  had  a  recon- 
naissance aircraft  in  the  area. 

Ouir  "recon"  plane  had  been  back  home  in 
Alaska  for  two  hours  while  Soviet  fighters 
still  stalked  the  ill-fated  South  Korean 
Jumbo  jet. 

The  latest  big  name  in  the  Soviet  panthe- 
on to  assail  the  U.S.  for  launching  "a  wave 
of  slander"  is  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko.  He  spoke  to  a  35-nation 
assembly  in  Madrid  primarily  concerned 
with  human  rights. 

The  Gromyko  tirade  came  after  Western 
nations  angrily  denounced  Moscow  for 
shooting  down  South  Korean  Flight  007. 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  said  of 
Gromyko's  speech:  "This  shows  the  Soviet 
Union  places  no  weight  on  human  values." 

In  a  head-to-head  session  later  lasting 
more  than  an  hour,  Secretary  Shultz  angri- 
ly rejected  Gromyko's  personal  explanation 
to  him  as  "totally  unacceptable."  The  an- 
gered secretary  added:  "Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko's  response  was  even  worse  than 
fie  one  he  gave  a  day  earlier." 

President  Reagan  was  described  in  Wash- 
ington as  "mad  as  hell"  by  a  highly  placed 
administration  official  following  the  Gro- 
myko effort  to  deceive  a  3S-nation  confer- 
ence. It  wasn't  the  first  time  Gromyko  told 
a  whopper. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  photo  printed 
in  most  papers  across  the  country  of  Gro- 
myko talking  to  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  the  latter's  Oval  Office  in  1962. 

He  insisted  the  Soviets  were  not  installing 
missiles  in  Cuba  but  had  to  rescind  his  lie 
when  the  president  showed  him  our  aerial 
photos  of  the  missiles  on  board  the  deck  of 
a  Soviet  freighter. 

In  a  measured  TV  address  to  the  nation. 
President  Reagan  said  the  Soviet  cover-up 
was  a  tissue  of  lies.  He  handled  himself  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner  while  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy—No. 1  Yuri  Andropov  still  hasn't 
been  heard  from— stumbled  and  fumbled 
from  deceit  to  outright  lying.  They  have 
since  settled  on  trying  to  pin  the  blame  on 
us.  mind  you,  for  their  totally  uncivilized 
atrocity. 

The  President  has  been  hearing  many 
points  of  view:  From  those  who  are  fighting 
mad  and  want  to  go  to  the  mat  with  the 
Russkies,  to  counselors  urging  step-by-step 
coordination  with  our  friends  and  allies  that 
will  make  the  Soviets  think  twice  before 
killing  innocent  folks. 

They  should,  among  other  things,  be 
placed  beyond  the  pale:  Soviets  assigned 
abroad  should  be  excluded  from  all  recep- 
tions as  "Ni  kultumy,"  or  not  cultured,  a 
terrible  insult.  Make  them  pariahs  while 
Justice  and  indemnification  are  sought  from 
the  World  Court  of  International  Justice. 

President  Reagan  has  taken  a  sound  step 
in  that  direction  in  conjunction  with  old 
friends  and  allies  as  well  as  outraged  Com- 
munist nations  like  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  'Vugoslavla. 

International  pUots'  associations,  thor- 
oughly alarmed  over  the  grisly  South 
Korean  commercial  aircraft  incident,  have 
already  initiated  measures  in  West  Germa- 
ny and  France  barring  Aeroflot  landing  and 
refueling  rights.  That  should  put  a  crimp 
into  Soviet  tourism  and  the  accompanying 
inflow  of  Western  hard  currencies. 

I  like  the  effort  of  the  pilots'  organiza- 
tions to  boycott  Soviet  and  all  other  flights 
headed  to  and  from  the  U.S.S.R.  until  the 
Red  regime  makes  a  proper  apology  and 
offers  compensation  to  families  of  the  269 
victims. 

A  hushed  suid  packed  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cU   heard  tapes  in  full   (which   President 
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Reagan  used  briefly  during  his  TV  talk)  of 
the  Soviet  pilots  stalking  the  South  Korean 
plane.  Then  came  the  dreaded  cutoff  word 
from  a  pilot  who  finished  the  job:  "De- 
stroyed." 

The  tape,  apparently  recorded  by  Japa- 
nese monitors,  took  1 1  minutes.  The  Soviets 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  didn't  challenge 
the  authenticity  of  the  voices.  Chief  U.S. 
U.N.  delegate  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  targeted 
the  Soviet  delegation  with  a  blistering 
attack  for  its  inhumanity. 

Soviet  U.N.  Ambassador  Oleg  Troyan- 
ovsky,  who  graduated  from  Swarthmore 
College  when  his  father  was  a  pre-World 
War  II  diplomat  in  the  U.S.,  pretended  total 
indifference  while  the  tapes  were  played. 
But  his  urbanity  vanished  when  he  heard 
that  the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow  conceded 
that  its  plane  shot  down  the  Korean  jumbo 
jet.  When  asked  to  comment,  he  replied 
that  he  would  have  to  study  TASS  reports. 

Some  of  them  are  pretty  well  known  to 
Troyanovsky  by  heart.  For  Instance,  the 
U.S.S.R.  claims  the  airliner  was  flying  In 
Soviet  airspace  without  navigational  lights. 
Yet  even  the  pilots  chasing  the  aircraft  say 
on  tape  that  they  saw  the  747's  lights  on. 

Next,  the  Soviets  contend  the  South 
Korean  airliner  was  flying  In  bad  visibility. 
President  Reagan  asserted  that  it  "was  a 
clear  night  with  a  half  moon." 

The  U.S.S.R.  insists  that  the  South 
Korean  crew  ignored  efforts  to  establish 
radio  contact.  President  Reagan  asserted 
that  Soviet  military  are  not  equipped  with 
the  radio  channel  used  internationally  for 
distress  signals.  Why?  It  would  make  it 
easier  for  Soviet  pilots  to  defect.  Quite  a  few 
have,  flying  blind. 

What  needs  doing  by  the  U.N.,  I  believe.  Is 
a  forceful  presentation  before  the  world 
court  for  compensation  of  a  million  dollars 
per  passenger  and  the  cost  of  the  jet  to 
Korea. 

Granted  that  the  South  Korean  airliner 
veered  somehow  off  course  Into  Soviet  air- 
space, it's  still  extraordinary  that  an  Su-I5 
approached  within  2  kilometers  of  the 
Jumbo  jet  for  a  good  visual  look.  A  jumbo 
jet  has  a  vastly  different  silhouette  from 
any  of  our  "recon"  aircraft  that  fly  hlgh-al- 
tltude  missions.  The  Soviets  shot  the  South 
Korean  plane  down  and  Gromyko  said 
they'd  do  It  again  if  any  other  aircraft  "vio- 
lated" U.S.S.R.  airspace. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  macabre 
episode.  I  favored  a  Soviet  apology  attrib- 
uting shooting  down  of  the  plane  to  a  trig- 
ger-happy pilot  and  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  offer 
an  apology  to  the  world  as  well  as  compen- 
sation to  those  who  lost  their  lives.  The 
U.N.  should  now  adopt  such  a  resolution 
even  If  the  Soviets  veto  a  majority  demand. 
The  world  will  then  know.  If  they  really 
want  to. 

Their  charge  that  the  United  States  is  to 
blame  for  the  incident  Is  the  biggest  lie  of 
all  and  won't  be  believed  by  anyone  other 
than  dyed-ln-the-wool  Communists  because 
they  damn  well  have  to. 

Nowadays  we  have  high-flying  spy  planes 
and  satellites  that  can  pinpoint  all  kinds  of 
buildups  on  the  ground.  The  age  of  post- 
World  War  II  espionage  aircraft  went  out 
with  the  dark  ages  years  ago. 

The  big  lie.  the  big  smear  technique  is 
part  of  the  Soviet  counter-espionage  system 
of  blaming  others  for  their  own  atrocities.  It 
boomeranged  badly  as  the  Soviets  dig  them- 
selves deeper  holes  every  time  top  mouth- 
pieces blame  others  for  their  own  savagery. 
They  won't  get  away  with  lt.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  POUR  AMERICAN 
MARINE  HEROES  KILLED  IN 
LEBANON 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  was  saddened  over  the  deaths 
of  four  American  marines  killed  while 
serving  as  part  of  the  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon.  These  soldiers  died 
as  so  many  before  them— as  patriots 
having  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In 
service  to  their  Nation. 

Our  sympathies  are  also  extended  to 
the  almost  20  other  soldiers  who  were 
injured  in  the  two  separate  incidents 
affecting  our  marines. 

The  renewed  fighting  which  pro- 
duced these  American  casualties  and 
which  prompted  the  President  to  dis- 
patch another  2,000  Marines  to  posi- 
tions off  the  coast  of  Lebanon  has  es- 
calated this  conflict  in  the  world  com- 
munity. It  may  produce  a  resolution  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act.  While  this  matter  is 
still  pending,  I  consider  it  more  appro- 
priate for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
brave  soldiers  who  have  given  up  their 
lives  in  the  cafe  of  peace  and  freedom. 
A  safe  and  secure  Middle  East  is  as 
vital  a  national  security  issue  as  we 
have.  Peace  caimot  come  to  Lebanon 
until  such  time  as  all  foreign  forces 
are  removed  from  her  borders  and  the 
Lebanese  Army  become  able  to  gain 
the  upper  hand.  U.S.  Marines  together 
with  other  nations  are  in  Lebanon  to 
keep  the  pesu;e  while  the  Lebanese 
Army  gains  control.  It  has  produced 
bloodshed— and  in  these  past  weeks 
this  has  included  American  blood. 

The  death  of  an  American  fighting 
man  is  both  a  profound  personal  and 
national  tragedy.  For  the  families  of 
the  four  marines  killed— their  loss  is 
even  more  intense.  Yet  as  a  nation  we 
should  also  take  time  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  these  brave  Americans  and 
remember  what  they  represented  and 
work  to  support  all  of  our  efforts  for 
peace  in  the  world.* 


LOOPHOLE  OF  THE  MONTH 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monthly  publica- 
tions is  People  &  Taxes,  and  its  regu- 
lar feature  article,  'The  Loophole  of 
the  Month." 

In  August,  the  newsletter  described 
the  latest  wrinkles  in  Caribbean  tax 
havens. 
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I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  one 
of  the  issues  discussed  in  the  article 
may  soon  be  dealt  with.  My  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Revenue  Measures 
will  hold  hearings  on  September  21  on 
H.R.  3096,  to  eliminate  the  type  of  E. 
F.  Hutton  tax  straddle  gimmicks 
which  use  various  Caribbean  tax  holi- 
day and  bank  secrecy  countries. 

But  clearly,  a  great  deal  more  needs 
to  be  done.  The  Treasury  is  due  to 
report  to  the  Congress  before  Novem- 
ber 3  on  the  tax  abuse  situation  in 
these  tax  haven  coimtries,  and  their 
impact  on  U.S.  tax  compliance  and 
revenues.  This  report  should  help  the 
Congress  prepare  for  a  comprehensive, 
overall  solution  to  the  types  of  prob- 
lem described  in  the  People  &  Taxes 
article. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  People  &  Taxes.  Augiist  1983] 

Loophole  of  the  Month:  It  Is  Better  in 

THE  Bahamas 
Well-heeled  Investors  seeking  lessons  on 
"how  to  reduce,  defer  or  eliminate  personal, 
corporate  Income  taxes"  recently  joined 
former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  for  a  long 
weekend  in  the  Cayman  Islands.  There  they 
attended  seminars  covering  the  use  of  for- 
eign corporations,  wheeling  and  dealing  In 
commodities,  and  tax  "audit  strategy."  Most 
important,  they  got  to  meet  Cayman  Island 
officials,  who  reassured  them  of  the  tiny  na- 
tion's undying  devotion  to  the  privacy  of  In- 
vestment records— a  practice  that  has 
helped  make  the  Caymans  a  notorious  tax 
haven. 

Long  a  favorite  hiding  place  for  the  Ill- 
gotten  gains  of  gangsters  and  dope  peddlers, 
the  Cayman  Islands  are  one  of  a  number  of 
Caribbean  countries  that  provide  lucrative 
opportunities  for  moneyed  Americans  to 
avoid  or  evade  the  harsh  extractions  of  the 
federal  tax  collector. 

A  deal  currently  being  promoted  by  the 
folks  at  E.  P.  Hutton  &  Co.— which  bills 
Itself  as  the  country's  largest  purveyor  of 
tax  shelters— offers  a  classic  roadmap  to 
how  tax  haven  manipulations  work.  Includ- 
ing a  geographic  tour  of  some  of  the  leading 
Caribbean  tax  havens. 

Button's  American  clients  want  to  trade 
in  the  U.S.  commodities  markets.  If  they  do 
so  directly,  however,  they  will  have  to  pay 
tax  on  their  profits,  at  a  32  percent  rate  set 
by  reforms  enacted  in  1981.  Button's  "Com- 
modity Reserve  Fund  Limited"  is  designed 
to  dodge  those  reforms  and  cut  the  tax  rate 
to  20  percent,  with  even  that  deferred  as 
long  as  the  investors  desire. 

According  to  the  staff  of  the  congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the  Hutton 
shelter  package  "Involves  exploitation  or 
circumvention  of  the  following:  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax,  the  rules  taxing  corporate 
shareholders,  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
rules,  the  rules  requiring  gains  In  commodi- 
ty futures  to  be  marked  to  market,  and  the 
capital  gains  rules. " 

The  scheme  begins  with  two  companies, 
one  a  subsidiary  of  the  other.  Incorporated 
In  the  British  Virgin  Islands,  a  genteel  place 
where  business  taxes  are  considered  quite 
Incorrect.  These  two  corporations  have  their 
offices  In  the  Bahamas,  another  Idyllic  no- 
tax  zone,  and  for  investment  advice  they 
will  look  to  experts  from  the  Netherlands 
Antilles,  a  nation  best  known  for  facilitating 
deals  between  multinational  corporate  bor- 
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rowers    and    European    and   American    tax 
evaders. 

The  double  layer  of  foreign  corporations 
is  supposed  to  p>esuade  the  IRS  that  a  bona 
fide  foreign  business  Is  engaged  in  the  com- 
modities trading  and  to  Insulate  the  Ameri- 
can investors  from  a  number  of  anti-tax- 
avoldance  rules.  In  addition,  by  requiring 
the  Investors  to  sell  their  shares  In  the  cor- 
porations to  take  out  cash  profits,  Hutton 
argues  that  the  Income  should  be  treated  as 
a  capital  gains— 60  percent  of  which  are  ex- 
empted from  tax. 

These  machinations  are  not  only  complex, 
they're  controversial.  As  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  staff  notes,  to  some  degree 
"Hutton  Is  avoiding  tax  by  taking  advantage 
of  uncertainty  in  tax  laws."  But  despite  the 
technical  doubts,  the  deal  probably  works. 
Even  If  the  IRS  could  successfully  challenge 
some  of  the  manipulations.  It  will  have  trou- 
ble getting  Its  hands  on  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  do  so.  due  to  the  Investor  secrecy 
laws  of  the  various  tax  havens  Involved.  In 
fact,  many  of  Button's  clients  may  find  it 
easy  and  convenient  not  to  report  their 
profits  at  all. 

Unfortunately  for  Hutton,  one  of  Its  pro- 
spectuses for  the  Commodity  Reserve  Fund 
came  to  the  attention  of  Rep.  Portney  H. 
(Pete)  Stark  of  California,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Select  Revenue 
Measures  Subcommittee.  Properly  outraged 
by  what  he  read.  Stark  has  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  the  Hutton  deal.  The 
Treasury  Department  supports  Stark's  bill, 
so  It  seems  likely  to  pass. 

Unfortunately  for  the  rest  of  us,  however, 
Stark's  bill  deals  only  with  the  tip  of  a  mas- 
sive Iceberg  of  tax  haven  abuses.  The  scope 
and  depth  of  the  problem  was  intricately  de- 
tailed in  a  235-page,  single-spaced  report  un- 
dertaken by  the  IRS  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  1980.  That  study  found  $23  bil- 
lion In  tax  haven  investments  by  Americans 
In  1978  and  the  amount  is  undoubtedly 
much  higher  today.  But  Congress  has  taken 
no  comprehensive  action  to  follow  up  on  the 
study. 

Hence,  while  Button's  deal  may  be  nixed, 
there's  still  plenty  of  tax  avoidance  and  eva- 
sion potential  from  investing  in  Caribbean 
tax  havens.  According  to  Senator  McCar- 
thy, you  can  even  take  a  tax  write-off  for 
flying  down  to  check  out  the  possibilities. 
But  don't  go  overboard.  Your  suntan  lotion 
is  not  deductible. 

Footnote:  Millions  of  Americans  who  went 
clean  for  Gene  back  in  1968  may  be  sur- 
prised at  Senator  McCarthy's  Involvement 
In  the  apparently  sleazy  undertaking  of  pro- 
moting Caribbean  tax  havens.  But  the  Sena- 
tor's latest  line  of  work  will  come  as  no 
shock  to  Washington  oldtlmers.  They  re- 
member him  as  a  consummate  loophole- 
monger  In  his  days  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  In  the  1960s. 

Insiders  are  also  aware  that  the  former 
Minnesota  Senator  currently  sits  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  Washington.  D.C.- 
based  trade  association  called  the  "Ameri- 
can Council  for  Capital  Formation. "  This 
group  of  Fortune  500  firms  and  their  hang- 
ers-on Is  unabashedly  devoted  to  "reduction 
In  the  corporate  tax  rate,  reduction  In  taxes 
on  capital  gains,  and  improved  investment 
tax  credit,  more  effective  capital  recovery 
allowances,  reduction  in  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  and  elimination  of  the  .  . .  taxation  of 
corporate  dividends." 

Senator  McCarthy,  you  see,  believes  in 
doing  something  for  the  "productive  mem- 
bers of  society,"  In  hopes  of  spurring  them 
to  more  "'capital  formation." 
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But,  you  may  plausibly  ask,  what  do  Car- 
ibbean tax  havens  like  the  Cayman  Islands 
have  to  do  with  capital  formation?  Don't 
they  attract  funds  away  from  productive  in- 
vestments? Well,  maybe,  but  serious  taxa- 
phobes  like  Senator  McCarthy  and  his  con- 
ferees have  a  simpler  theory:  Captlal  forma- 
tion and  tax  relief  for  the  prosperous  are 
synonymous. 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  McCarthy's  Council,  now  chief 
economist  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, came  out  In  favor  of  tax  loopholes 
for  spieculatlng  In  gold  and  collectibles.  His 
rationale,  one  supposes,  was  that  at  least 
the  tax  breaks  go  mainly  to  the  rich.  No  one 
asked  him  for  his  views  on  adding  extra 
writeoffs  for  champagne  and  caviar,  but  one 
can  presume  he'd  look  on  that  favorably 
too. 

If  you  buy  this  approach,  you'll  see  lots  of 
capital  formation  going  on  In  the  Caribbe- 
an. Otherwise,  you'll  probably  have  some  se- 
rious questions,  not  just  about  Senator 
McCarthy,  but  about  the  entire  lobbying 
agenda  of  America's  corporate  community.* 


H.R.  1510 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
consider  H.R.  1510.  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983, 
which  passed  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10,  on 
May  5.  It  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

The  bill  has  delicate  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  build  on  recommenda- 
tions of  four  successive  administra- 
tions, including  President  Reagan's, 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  headed  by 
my  good  friend  and  the  president  of 
my  alma  mater,  Notre  Dame.  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  numerous  aca- 
demic studies,  the  incredibly  detailed 
hearings  by  my  Subcommitee  on  Im- 
migration, Refugees,  and  Internation- 
al Law,  and  the  work  done  over  the 
past  13  years  by  the  dedicated  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  as- 
pects of  the  bill  is  the  legalization  pro- 
gram. My  feelings  regarding  the  legal- 
ization proposal  when  I  first  heard  it 
were,  frankly,  negative. 

However,  after  studying  this  issue  at 
length  during  the  3  years  I  have 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration, Refugees,  and  International 
Law,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  carefully  controlled,  but  at  the 
same  time,  generous  legalization  pro- 
gram is  an  essential  element  of  any 
immigration  reform. 

Recently,  two  of  our  very  distin- 
guished colleagues  circulated  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  making  an  extremely 
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strong  case  for  a  legalization  program 
such  as  that  contained  in  H.R.  1510. 
These  two  gentlemen.  Congressmen 
BARNrv  Prank  and  John  Erlenborn, 
in  a  persuasive  and  thoughtful 
manner  have  developed  the  impor- 
tance of  legalization  as  a  component 
of  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Na- 
tions  immigration  laws. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  had  the  chance  to  see  the  argu- 
ment put  forth  by  my  colleagues,  I  am 
including  a  copy  of  their  letter  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  letter 
is  well  worth  a  careful  reading. 

House  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  2,  1983. 
Congressman  Rokano  L.  Mazzoli. 
Rat/bum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.u(  Ron:  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee recently  completed  action  on  H.R.  1510, 
the  modified  version  of  the  comprehensive 
immigration  reform  bill  which  we  debated 
last  December.  Among  the  changes  agreed 
to  in  subcommittee  and  full  committee  was 
a  restructuring  of  the  legalization  program. 
In  the  package  now  before  the  House,  the 
legalization  program  has  been  consolidated 
into  one.  rather  than  two  tiers,  and  the  eli- 
gibility cut-off  date  has  been  advanced  to 
January  1.  1982. 

We  support  these  changes.  A  one-time- 
only,  case-by-case  iegali7ation  program  is  an 
integral  component  of  any  meaningful  im- 
migration reform. 

After  years  of  debate,  working  closely 
with  the  Reagan  Administration,  organized 
labor,  civil  rights  group.s,  and  the  Select 
Conunission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  the  concept  of  legalization  emerged. 
It  serves  as  both  the  necessary  political 
counterbalance  to  employer  sanctions,  as 
well  as  the  only  realistic  and  humane  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  a  large  and  un- 
accountable illegal  population  in  America. 
Moreover,  as  most  peopio  now  acknowledge, 
bringing  tne  illegal  shadow  population  for- 
ward is  a  necessary  precondition  to  any 
future  enforcfiient  activities. 

The  alternatives  are  not  attractive.  Mass 
deportations  have  been  ruled  out  as  both 
costly  and  ineffective,  t.xpecting  voluntary 
departures  is  also  impractical,  as  it  will 
merely  encourage  people  to  remain  in  their 
present  jobs,  thereby  outside  of  the  scope  of 
the  new  laws.  And  a  perpetuation  of  the 
status  quo.  with  millions  of  people  beyond 
the  reach  and  protection  of  the  law  and  vul- 
nerable to  exploitation  constitutes  an  un- 
precedented challenge  to  the  basic  rights  of 
all  workers  in  America. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  one  point:  either  we  le- 
galize as  many  qualified  illegal  immigrants 
as  possible  now.  or  they  will  continue  to 
remain  in  illegal  status,  undermining  and 
straining  all  future  enforcement  activities. 

The  rationale  for  a  legalization  program  is 
best  explained  by  the  House  report  to  H.R. 
1510: 

"The  U.S.  has  a  large  undocumented  alien 
population  living  and  working  within  its 
borders.  Many  of  these  people  have  been 
here  for  a  number  of  years  and  may  have 
become  part  of  their  conrununities.  Many 
have  strong  family  ties  which  include  U.S. 
citizens  and  lawful  residents.  They  have 
built  social  networks  in  this  country.  They 
have  contributed  to  the  U.S.  in  myriad 
ways,  including  providing  their  labor  and 
tax  doUars.  However,  because  of  their  im- 
documented  status,  these  people  live  In  fear. 
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afraid  to  seek  help  when  their  rights  are 
violated  or  they  become  ill.  Moreover,  their 
presence,  in  violation  of  our  immigration 
law.  bears  witness  to  our  past  failure  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  borders." 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  crafted  a  one-tiered  legalization 
program  in  which  all  illegal  aliens  who  have 
continuously  resided  in  the  U.S.  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982  are  eligible  to  apply.  It  is  explicit 
that  it  be  a  one-time-only  opportunity.  De- 
terminations would  be  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  would 
depend  on  the  alien's  ability  to  meet  certain 
eligibility  standards,  and  could  result  in  the 
granting  of  permanent  resident  status. 

The  House  program  is  purposefully 
straightforward  and  administratively  effi- 
cient. It  is  designed  not  to  unduly  strain  an 
already  overburdened  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  (INS).  Instead,  it  will 
permit  the  INS  to  concentrate  their  re- 
sources where  they  are  needed— to  the  task 
of  preventing  future  illegal  immigration.  It 
is  further  meant  to  offer  a  strong  incentive 
for  illegal  aliens  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In 
no  way.  however,  can  it  be  construed  as  a 
granting  of  blanket  amnesty,  as  some  critics 
argue.  A  closer  look  at  both  the  criteria 
u.sed  to  evaluate  applications  for  legaliza- 
tion and  the  subsequent  restrictions  im- 
posed on  those  who  qualify  challenges  this 
claim. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  House  bill,  appli- 
cants for  legalization  would  have  to  prove 
that  they  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  States  since  1982,  are  not  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge,  that  they  satisfy 
certain  health  requirements,  that  they  have 
not  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  more  than 
two  misdemeanors,  and  that  they  meet  the 
existing  tests  for  admission  or  immigration 
under  the  law. 

Once  legalized,  they  would  receive  perma- 
nent resident  status,  subject  to  a  five-year 
probation  period  and  all  the  existing  natu- 
ralization requirements  before  they  could 
apply  for  citizenship.  During  that  period, 
they  would  be  ineligible  for  any  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Medicaid,  or  food  stamps, 
with  limited  exceptions  related  to  the  inter- 
ests of  public  health  or  because  of  serious 
injury  or  illness.  These  restrictions  were  de- 
signed to  insure  that  legalized  aliens  remain 
productive  and  self-sufficient. 

It  is  often  argued  that  siny  legalization 
program  would  be  too  expensive.  Who.  on 
the  other  hand,  can  accurately  guage  the 
costs  to  society  of  uncontrolled  immigra- 
tion? The  logic  of  a  successful  legalization 
program  is  that  both  society  and  the  illegal 
alien  will  be  better  ser\'ed  if  an  underground 
work  force  is  brought  into  the  mainstream 
and  given  the  protections  of  all  other  work- 
ers. That  necessarily  means  more  revenues 
for  the  government,  with  fewer  opportuni- 
ties for  exploitation.  In  the  absence  of  legal- 
ization, the  illegal  population  will  continue 
to  be  preyed  upon,  and  their  tax  contribu- 
tions will  continue  to  be  voluntary  rather 
than  mandatory. 

In  the  debate  ahead,  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  either  elimi- 
nating legalization  or  of  imposing  further 
restrictions.  In  the  former  case,  the  compre- 
hensive reform  package  before  us  would  die. 
Legalization  and  employer  sanctions  are  in- 
extricably linked  and  the  removal  of  either 
would  be  fatal  to  both.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  success  of  the  program  to  encourage 
people  to  come  forward  would  be  seriously 
jeopardized. 

Reasonable  people  will  disagree  on  the 
various  specific  proposals  contained  in  H.R. 
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1510.  It  is  a  bill  that  often  looks  awkward  on 
close  inspection,  but  has  considerable  merit 
when  faced  with  the  alternatives.  Once  the 
illegal  sub-class  in  America  comes  out  of  the 
shadows  and  enters  the  work  force  through 
the  front  door,  we  can  begin  the  long-over- 
due task  of  controlling  our  borders  and 
cracking  down  against  employers  who  lure 
and  sustain  the  illegal  population  in  this 
country. 

Barney  Prank. 

John  Erlenborn* 


WILL  THEY  SELL  CITY  HALL 
NEXT? 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

of  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
published  in  Newsday  on  August  22. 
This  article  describes  very  clearly  the 
problems  with  the  proliferation  of 
sale-leaseback  deals  between  cities  and 
private  developers.  It  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  addressed  by  such  other 
prominent  publications  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Fortune  magazine.  Barron's,  the  Na- 
tional Journal.  Business  Week  and 
many  more.  As  you  may  know,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  3110  to  curtail  this 
kind  of  financing  scheme,  which  con- 
stitutes a  major  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  reprint  this  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  see  the  name  and  nature 
of  this  threat. 

tProm  Newsday.  Long  Island.  N.Y..  Monday. 
Aug.  22.  1983] 

Will  They  Sell  City  Hall  Next? 

(By  Tyler  Bridges) 

Municipalities  are  selling  their  buildings 
to  investors,  then  leasing  them  back.  The 
Southwest  Sewer  District  and  the  City's 
Convention  Center  are  eyeing  such  plans. 
But  federal  taxpayers  pay. 

Pssst— wanna  buy  City  Hall?  How  about  a 
Navy  cargo  ship?  Does  the  Orange  Bowl 
catch  your  fancy?  Surely  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  .  .  . 

A  crazy  idea?  Apparently  not.  Buying 
local  jails,  city  fire  stations  and  even  univer- 
sity basketball  pavilions  has  become  the 
latest  craze.  It  goes  by  the  technical  name 
of  "sale-leaseback"  financing. 

Hit  by  the  twin  blows  of  the  recession  and 
federal  budget  cuts,  everyone  from  city 
managers  to  college  presidents  is  hailing 
this  new  financing  gimmick  as  a  salvation. 
Tax  lawyers  and  investments  banks  who 
expect  to  earn  big  money  in  arranging  the 
deals  view  it  as  the  tax  shelter  of  the  1980's 
for  private  investors. 

But  others  are  seeing  red— as  in  red  ink  in 
the  federal  budget.  "This  thing  is  so  big.  it 
could  amount  to  the  biggest  atom  bomb  in 
public  finance  in  this  century."  said  Rep.  J. 
J.  Pickle  (D-Texas).  who  has  introduced  leg- 
islation to  curtail  sale-leaseback  deals. 

Traditionally,  no  one  ever  questioned 
whether  a  city  owned  its  police  station  or 
whether  the  Air  Force  owned  its  planes.  But 
sale-leaseback  financing  promises  to  change 
this  situation. 
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Most  of  these  deals  work  basically  the 
same  way.  A  nontaxable  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, the  City  of  Miami,  for  example,  ar- 
ranges to  have  a  private  group  buy  or  build 
some  big-ticket  Item,  such  as  the  Orange 
Bowl.  The  new  owners,  being  taxpayers, 
claim  a  number  of  tax  benefits  available  to 
investors,  including  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, interest  deductions  and  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

Then  Miami  rents,  or  leases,  the  Orange 
Bowl  back  from  the  owners  at  a  favorable 
price,  since  the  owners'  tax  benefits  enable 
them  to  be  generous.  The  owners  are  happy 
because  their  tax  bills  have  been  reduced  at 
virtually  no  risk. 

Miami  officials  congratulate  themselves 
becaxjse  even  after  paying  the  rental,  the 
city  still  comes  out  ahead  from  the  sale.  But 
federal  taxpayers  will  end  up  footing  the 
bill— and  paying  much  more  than  if  Uncle 
Sam  had  simply  written  a  check  to  Miami. 

You  don't  have  to  understand  the  com- 
plex arithmetic  to  realize  that  leasing  costs 
the  federal  government  much  more  than 
handing  out  subsidies  directly.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  government  must  pay  more,  if 
only  because  of  the  middlemen  involved— 
who  will  presumably  want  to  be  paid  for 
their  services. 

Moreover,  this  tax  hocus-pocus  sometimes 
rewards  Inefficiency.  The  Southwest  Sewer 
District  in  Suffolk  County  is  negotiating  to 
sell  to  and  lease  back  from  private  investors 
its  recently  completed  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant.  The  revenue  from  the  deal  will 
cover  the  enormous  cost  overruns  the 
project  had  incurred.  Normally,  the  county 
would  have  to  raise  property  taxes  to  cover 
the  operating  deficit.  Instead,  if  the  deal 
goes  through,  the  county  will  make  federal 
taxpayers  pick  up  the  tab. 

Similarly.  New  York  City  is  trying  to 
peddle  and  lease  back  its  soon-to-be  com- 
pleted convention  center  to  cover  cost  over- 
runs of  $75  million.  So  instead  of  having  to 
ask  the  State  Legislature  for  the  money  in 
additional  bond  funding— and  having  to  jus- 
tify the  cost  ovemms  in  the  process— the 
city  will  simply  have  taxpayers  across  the 
country  balling  out  the  project. 

As  these  two  deals  demonstrate,  under 
sale-leaseback  financing,  there  Is  virtually 
no  check  on  the  irresponsibility  of  builders 
and  local  officials. 

The  most  celebrated  sale-leaseback  to  date 
has  the  Navy  renting— instead  of  purchas- 
ing—13  TAKX  cargo  ships  worth  $2.3  billion 
for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force;  the  trans- 
action involves  General  Dynamics  and  other 
companies.  The  Navy  says  It  will  save  $750 
million. 

But  the  Navy's  accounting  ignores  the 
various  tax  breaks  the  deal  will  create.  The 
staff  of  Congress'  Joint  Committee  on  tax- 
ation estimates  the  cost  to  the  government 
of  leasing  the  ships  to  be  12  per  cent  more 
than  an  outright  purchase. 

But  the  Navy  doesn't  care  about  the 
higher  overall  cost  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Leasing  is  cheaper  for  it— and  allows 
it  to  shift  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  its  ships 
from  Its  budget  to  the  treasury's  "tax-ex- 
penditure" budget.  With  Congress  begin- 
ning to  take  a  closer  look  at  defense  spend- 
ing, this  is  a  useful  trick. 

"If  this  kind  of  thing  continues,  we're 
going  to  see  E.  F.  Button  own  the  Air  Force 
and  Merrill  Lynch  rule  the  waves."  says 
Pickle.  "Can  you  Imagine  the  average  tax- 
payer's response?  It's  no  wonder  that  citi- 
zens are  losing  confidence  in  the  tax 
system." 

Exactly  how  many  sale-leaseback  deals 
have  been  carried  out  and  how  much  this 
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has  cost  federal  taxpayers  thus  far  Is  un- 
known. Among  the  completed  deals,  Oak- 
land has  sold  and  leased  back  Its  convention 
center:  Alexandria.  Va..  has  peddled  its  Tor- 
pedo Factory  Art  Museum;  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  vended  its  Pantages  Centre  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  Bennington  College  In 
Vermont  has  sold  Its  campus  buildings. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools,  the  Atlanta 
City  Hall  and  the  Kleinhans  Music  Hall  in 
Buffalo  are  among  the  dozens  of  items  on 
the  auction  block.  (All  deals  are  in  limbo 
until  Congress  decides  whether  to  curtail 
further  transactions). 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recently 
estimated  that  governments  and  tax-exempt 
organizations  own  more  than  $1  trillion  in 
property  that  could  be  transferred  to  pri- 
vate investors  and  then  leased  back.  "The 
only  real  limit  on  the  potential  extent  of 
this  activity  is  the  capacity  of  private  inves- 
tors to  absorb  the  tax  deductions  and  cred- 
its that  sale-leasebacks  make  available, " 
CBO  reported.  In  other  words,  the  only  lim- 
itation on  the  potential  revenue  loss  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  Is  that  private  investors  will 
have  bought  so  many  tax  breaks  they  won't 
owe  any  more  taxes. 

Pickle  is  seeking  to  prevent  any  additional 
revenue  loss.  His  bill  would  sharply  restrict 
the  use  of  the  tax  breaks  available  to  inves- 
tors in  this  Alice  in  Wonderland  type  of  fi- 
nancing. The  agencies  would  still  be  able  to 
enter  into  leases,  but  could  do  so  only  if  the 
deals  do  not  cost  the  Treasury  money  In  for- 
gone tax  revenue. 

Virtually  every  group  has  said  piously 
that  while  it  supports  the  general  thrust  of 
the  legislation,  its  particular  activities 
should  be  exempted.  Gore  everyone's  tax 
except  our  own,  they  are  saying.  Benning- 
ton College  President  Michael  Hooker,  for 
example,  says  he  finds  tax  shelters  "appall- 
ing." but  asks  that  small  liberal-arts  colleges 
be  excluded  from  the  bill's  coverage  because 
they  face  increasing  financial  difficulties. 

Certainly,  cities  and  colleges  need  help. 
But  Hooker's  argument  ignores  that  while 
selling  and  leasing  back  its  campus  may  ben- 
efit Bennington  in  the  short  run.  Benning- 
ton—and  everyone— loses  from  soaring 
budget  deficits  over  the  long  term.  If  Con- 
gress believes  that  Bennington.  Philadel- 
phia, or  any  other  tax-exempt  organization 
or  local  government  needs  aid,  then  it 
should  give  the  group  money  openly  and 
aboveboard,  rather  than  create  a  paper 
shuffle  that  feathers  the  nests  of  lawyers 
and  Investment  bankers  at  the  expense  of 
ordinary  taxpayers. 

"What  we  have  here  Is  an  open  invitation 
for  groups  to  back  their  trucks  up  to  the 
federal  Treasury  and  load  up,  no  questions 
asked."  says  a  congressional  aide.  "It's  a 
backdoor  method  of  public  finance." 

The  tax-wrltlng  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  recently  approved  Pickle's  bill. 
Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kansas)  has  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  Senate.  Both 
bills  are  backed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  have  bipartisan  congressional  sup- 
port. 

But  E.  F.  Hutton.  Boeing,  the  National 
Housing  Rehabilitation  Association  and 
many  other  groups  are  mounting  a  full-scale 
attack  on  the  legislation.  As  Ways  and 
Means  member  Rep.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-N.D.) 
has  said.  If  these  special  Interests  succeed, 
then  sale-leaseback  financing  "could  become 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  tax  loopholes.  "• 
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SKELTON  CALLS  FOR  DISASTER 
RELIEF 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  August  recess,  I  toured  all  21  coun- 
ties in  my  congressional  district,  and  I 
found  the  drought  situation  to  be  the 
worst  since  1936.  In  my  area  of  the 
county,  economic  recovery  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  ag- 
ricultural economy.  With  this  severe 
drought  preceded  by  several  years  of 
economic  crisis  in  agriculture,  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  our  economy  is  any- 
thing but  healthy.  Therefore,  today  I 
am  sending  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture John  Block  urging  him  to  act 
swiftly  to  put  into  effect  appropriate 
disaster  relief  programs  for  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  similar  drought-rav- 
aged areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Block  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  13,  1983. 

Hon.  John  R.  Block, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Having  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  all  twenty-one  counties  In 
Missouri's  Fourth  Congressional  District,  I 
can  report  to  you  that  the  drought  situation 
is  the  worst  in  almost  fifty  years.  The 
months  of  July  and  August,  1983.  were  the 
worst  two  consecutive  months  for  rain  since 
1936.  As  a  result,  the  latest  report  of  ihe 
Missouri  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service  shows  90  percent  of  the  state's  com 
crop  and  67  percent  of  the  soybean  crop  In 
poor  condition.  Estimated  yields  are  down  at 
least  50  percent  from  last  year.  Faced  with  a 
shortage  of  pasture,  many  cattle  producers 
have  been  forced  to  begin  to  feed  hay,  a 
practice  not  usually  undertaken  imtll  De- 
cember or  January. 

Recently,  you  visited  Missouri  and  you 
say.  as  I  did.  the  damaged  croplands,  and 
the  severe  hardship  this  drought  has  caused 
for  Missouri  farmers.  In  light  of  this  disas- 
ter, I  urge  you  to  move  expeditiously  and 
approve  the  request  of  the  SUte  of  Missouri 
for  appropriate  disaster  relief.  Under  the 
law.  you  have  broad  authority  to  provide 
disaster  assistance  to  farmers  who  have 
been  struck  by  drought.  Including  direct  dis- 
aster assistance  payments,  payments  to  live- 
stock producers  for  the  purchase  of  feed, 
and  low  Interest  disaster  loans.  Given  the 
seriousness  of  this  drought,  and  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  faced  by  agriculture  in  the  past 
few  years,  I  believe  that  full  disaster  assist- 
ance to  Missouri  farmers,  and  farmers  from 
throughout  the  nation  who  have  been  simi- 
larly affected  by  drought,  is  clearly  warrant- 
ed. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  urge  you  to  take 
swift  action.  Disaster  relief  Is  important  not 
only  to  farmers,  but  also  to  those  many 
businesses  and  workers  who  depend  on  a 
healthy  farm  economy.  In  my  area  of  the 
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country,  and  in  many  others,  agriculture  is 

the  key  to  economic  recovery. 

Best  regards. 

Yours  truly.  .      „ 

Ike  Skelton. 

Member  of  Congress.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON. 
HENRY  M.     SCOOP"  JACKSON 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  mrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  and 
of  this  Nation  were  shocked  and  sad- 
dened over  the  death  September  1  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington.  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jack- 
son. For  those  of  us  who  had  the  dual 
nonor  of  sening  in  Congress  with 
"Scoop"  and  to  have  been  friends,  the 
news  of  his  death  was  even  more  dev- 
astating. 

Scoop  Jackson  epitomized  what  a 
dedicated  public  .'^.ervant  was  supposed 
to  be.  For  a  »o:al  of  43  productive 
years,  Henry  Jackson  graced  the  halls 
of  Congress  with  his  presence  and  lent 
the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  the  benefit 
of  his  wisdom,  compRssion,  and  exper- 
tise. He  served  a  total  of  12  years  in 
the  House  and  31  more  in  the  Senate. 

Scoop  Jackson  s  influence  in  Ameri- 
can legislative  and  foreign  policy  was 
immer^se  and  diversifi"d.  He  was  best 
known  as  e.  champion  of  a  strong  na- 
tional de.ense  ana  an  especially  ardent 
foe  of  the  Soviet  Union.  History  will 
record  with  appropriate  respect  that 
Henry  Jackson's  last  public  appear- 
ance and  action  was  to  conduct  a  press 
conference  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  barbr.rism  in  shooting 
down  the  Korean  airliner  killing  its 
269  passengTi. 

Yet  Scoop  Jackson  did  not  feel  con- 
strained to  limit  his  expertise  or  tal- 
ents and  he  made  his  mark  in  other 
distinct  areas  as  well.  He  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  was  one  of  the  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  served  during 
the  entire  35-year  history  of  the 
modem  State  of  Israel.  His  passing 
was  especially  mourned  in  the  Jewish 
commiuiity.  who  viewed  Senator  Jack- 
son as  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  not  only 
for  his  support  of  Israel  but  also  for 
his  coauthorship  of  a  landmark 
amendment  linking  preferential  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  Soviets  permitting 
more  of  their  Jewish  citizens  to  emi- 
grate. This  was  viewed  as  precedent- 
setting  legislation  in  that  it  put  the 
United  States  squarely  in  the  position 
of  defending  the  basic  human  right  of 
emigration  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  man  of  vision. 
In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, he  was  one  of  the  first  people 
in  Congress  to  lu-ge  that  we  develop  a 
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national  energy  policy  based  on  do- 
mestic production  and  conservation. 
No  man  worked  harder  on  this  impor- 
tant cause  than  Scoop  Jackson,  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  Nation  has 
reduced  its  reliance  on  foreign  energy 
through  effective  conservation  is  owed 
in  large  part  to  Henry  Jackson. 

As  one  reviews  the  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  Henry  Jackson  is  his 
more  than  four  decades  in  Congress, 
one  simply  stands  in  awe.  It  would  do 
him  injustice  to  speak  only  of  the 
quantity  of  these  accomplishments.  It 
would  be  far  more  appropriate  to 
evaluate  them  according  to  how  much 
they  improved  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  in  this  Nation.  All  segments  of 
our  society  from  the  farmer  to  the 
senior  citizen,  from  the  handicapped 
child  to  the  U.S.  serviceman  abroad, 
from  the  members  of  minority  groups 
to  women  and  children.  Scoop  Jackson 
through  his  work  improved  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  in  this  Nation  and  many 
in  the  world. 

One  recalls  Senator  Jackson's  at- 
tempts in  both  1972  and  1976  to  cap- 
ture the  nomination  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  special  and  fond  memo- 
ries for  I  was  a  Jackson  delegate  and 
helped  lead  what  was  a  most  success- 
ful campaign  by  Scoop  Jackson  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York.  I  said  then 
and  I  felt  throughout  his  life  that 
Scoop  Jackson  would  have  made  a  fine 
President  and  the  American  political 
process  was  greatly  enhanced  simply 
by  his  involving  himself  in  two  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

While  Scoop  Jackson  may  have  had 
his  dream  of  being  President  elude  his 
grasp,  his  influence  among  the  Presi- 
dents in  his  lifetime  was  enormous. 
Senator  Jackson  could  be  counted  on 
to  provided  good  solid  counsel  on  im- 
portant matters  related  to  national  se- 
curity and  knew  when  not  to  invoke 
partisanship.  What  better  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  Senator  Jackson  than 
the  words  of  the  President  both 
during  his  press  conference  as  he  left 
California  for  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 1  or  during  his  nationally  televised 
speech  of  September  6? 

The  Nation  has  been  deprived  of  one 
of  its  true  legends  with  the  death  of 
Henry  Jackson.  He  \/as  a  man  who 
wanted  to  be  measured  on  his  accom- 
plishments, not  his  attempts.  He  was  a 
man  who  demonstrated  tremendous 
abilities  and  energies  for  those  causes 
that  he  believed  in.  To  have  Scoop 
Jackson  in  your  corner  gave  you  a  de- 
cided edge  in  any  policy  issue. 

It  seems  almost  an  impossible  chal- 
lenge to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  did 
as  much  and  as  well  as  Henry  Jackson 
conducted  his  life.  However,  all  who 
had  the  benefit  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  Scoop  want  to  try.  Perhaps 
the  best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  Scoop  is 
to  try  and  advance  those  issues  which 
he  championed  so  that  his  work  was 
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not  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  best  tribute 
we  can  pay  to  Scoop  Jackson  is  to  try 
and  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
integrity  and  purpose  in  our  work  in 
the  Congresss.  In  this  way.  we  can 
show  history  of  the  good  example 
which  Scooop  Jackson  set  for  the  535 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  people  of  Everett.  Wash., 
turned  out  in  tremendous  numbers  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  their  native 
son  Henry  Jackson,  bom  there  on  May 
31.  1912.  They  came  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  a  man  who  had  been  a  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, who  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Snohomish  County,  and  of 
course  served  them  so  ably  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

To  his  widow.  Helen,  and  his  chil- 
dren, Aima  Marie  and  Peter  Hardin.  I 
convey  my  profound  condolences  and 
hope  they  are  able  to  find  solace 
during  this  time  of  grief  from  all  that 
Henry  Jackson  did  for  his  fellow  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  States.  His- 
tory will  treat  him  with  the  highest 
amount  of  respect  and  his  legacy  of 
service,  commitment,  and  compassion 
will  endure  for  years  to  come.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
REFORM 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  Sub- 
committee is  holding  another  round 
of  hearings  on  the  need  to  provide 
additional  weeks  of  unemployment. 

With  unemployment  stuck  at  9.5 
percent,  we  of  course  need  to  provide 
additional  weeks  of  help. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  continued  ex- 
tensions of  unemployment  insurance 
without  addressing  the  underlying 
issues  do  a  disservice  to  the  recipients 
and  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  time  that  we  undertake  a  major 
rewrite  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws. 

I  took  one  step  in  this  direction  yes- 
terday by  the  introduction,  along  with 
Representatives  Pease  and  Kaptur,  of 
the  House  version  of  S.  1784,  a  bill 
which  replaces  the  postregular  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  schemes, 
with  a  single,  rational,  easily  calcula- 
ble system. 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
find  a  way  to  coordinate  those  who 
will  need  extra  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance— the  so-called  dis- 
placed worker— with  a  new  and  major 
program  of  retraining,  education,  and 
relocation  assistance. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  con- 
fine our  discussions  to  the  simple  ex- 
tension  of    unemployment   insurance 
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benefits  or  the  reworking  of  trigger 
mechanisms.  We  ought  to  be  talking 
about  getting  people  back  to  work. 

We  must  realize  that  for  millions  of 
workers  in  today's  rapidly  changing 
economy,  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  can  disguise  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  problem.  To  that  extent— these 
benefits  can  be  a  painkiller,  but  that  is 
really  no  benefit  at  all  in  the  long  run. 
In  the  past,  it  made  sense  to  have  a 
simple  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  that  aspired  to  little 
more  than  helping  people  get  by  until 
the  next  job.  But  for  a  year  now,  we 
have  been  saddled  with  the  worst  un- 
employment since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  people  are  just  not  being  re- 
absorbed into  the  work  force.  Why? 
Because  the  technology  of  work  is 
changing  a  lot  faster  than  we  people 
are— that  is  why. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  said,  recently,  that  roughly  25  per- 
cent of  today's  jobless  workers  will  not 
be  able  to  find  the  same  kind  of  work, 
because  those  jobs  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. 

Thus,  today's  unemployed  need 
more  than  traditional  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  and  benefit  exten- 
sions. They  need  retraining  and  help 
in  relocating.  Otherwise,  the  year  of 
unemployment  insurance  benefits 
which  we  have  been  providing  in  many 
States  is  just  prolonging  the  painful 
experience  of  unemployment. 

There  are  jobs  out  there  that  people 
can  be  trained  for,  in  spite  of  the 
record  unemployment  we  are  experi- 
encing. The  National  Tool  &  Machin- 
ing Association  is  projecting  a  short- 
age of  about  250,000  machinists  and 
toolmakers  by  1985.  In  fact,  there  is 
such  an  extreme  shortage  of  workers 
in  these  skilled  trades  that  wages  are 
reaching  $60,000  a  year  for  some  expe- 
rienced tradesmen.  The  Department 
of  Labor  projects  annual  shortages  of 
57,000  workers  in  industrial  machinery 
repair,  28,000  computer  operators, 
21,300  machinists,  and  5.000  tool  and 
diemakers  through  the  end  of  the 
decade.  There  is  a  projected  cumula- 
tive shortage  of  2.5  million  workers  in 
just  13  skilled  occupations  by  1990. 
There  is  even  a  lot  of  concern  because 
we  do  not  have  the  skilled  factory  help 
to  gear  up  production  for  the  adminis- 
tration's defense  buildup. 

But  we  are  not  helping  people  on 
long-term  unemployment  insurance  be 
retrained.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  said,  re- 
cently, that: 

...  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  col- 
lecting unemployment  benefits  are  actually 
enrolled  in  training  programs.  For  example, 
according  to  the  tJ.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
of  the  7  million  unemployment  insurance 
claimants  nationwide  registered  with  the 
Employment  Service  at  any  given  time 
during  fiscal  year  1982,  only  17,680  or  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  were  enrolled  In  train- 
ing programs  while  collecting  benefits  .  .  . 
and  in  California,  only  1,140  of  the  average 
546,140  insured  unemployed  were  enrolled 
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in  training  programs.  So,  it  is  clear  that  we 
as  a  Nation  are  failing  miserably  in  doing 
anything  significant  to  help  the  long-term 
unemployed  develop  new  skills  to  improve 
their  own  chances  of  rejoining  the  active 
labor  force. 

This  need   for  retraining  is  not  a 
temporary   one,   either.   It   is   hitting 
right  at  the  heart  of  our  traditional, 
heavy-industry    infrastructure.    Take 
the  auto  industry,  for  example.  Re- 
searchers at  Cornell  University  con- 
ducted  a  study   of  autoworkers  who 
lost  their  jobs  when  Ford  shut  down 
its  plant  in  Mahwah,  N.  J.  Half  of  the 
workers  were  still  unemployed  2  years 
later.  It  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
major  problems  for  the  autoworkers 
was    that    their   skills   could   not   be 
transferred  to  new  jobs.  It  is  the  same 
story   in   steel   and   other   industries. 
And,  it  is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 
According  to  Harley  Shaiken,  an  MIT 
researcher,   installation   of   robots   at 
General  Motors  will  eliminate  about 
40.000  additional  jobs  by  1990— about 
the  current  domestic  employment  at 
Chrysler  Corp.  Researchers  at  Carne- 
gie-Mellon  University   are   predicting 
the  loss  of  1  million  jobs  in  manufac- 
turing,  by   1990,  due  to  the  current 
generation  of  robots.  They  say  that 
more  advanced  robots,  machines  that 
can  "see"  and  "feel"  may  cause  the 
loss  of  an  additional  3  million  jobs. 

This  rapid  displacement  of  workers 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  rate  of 
change  in  techno  ogy  keeps  accelerat- 
ing. What  that  r^.  ;ans  is  that  the  need 
for  retraining  aad  other  adjustment 
assistance  is  going  to  be  reaching  a 
crisis  in  the  next  few  years.  So,  for 
millions  of  workers,  it  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  keep  pretending  that 
continual  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  extensions  are  going  to  help. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  weeks  the 
Congress,  the  administration,  and 
groups  throughout  the  country  will 
come  up  with  ideas  on  ways  to  improve 
the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  coordinate  long-range  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  for 
displaced  workers  with  new  job  re- 
training and  relocation  programs. 

I  have  suggested  one  approach  to 
this  problem  in  H.R.  3501  (see  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  30,  p. 
H4878  for  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  bill).  Basically,  this  bill  seeks  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  estab- 
lished unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams by  providing  to  the  unemployed 
during  the  period  of  regular  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments  the 
option  of  retraining,  education,  and  re- 
location assistance  in  lieu  of  additional 
unemployment  compensation  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal,  H.R.  3501, 
may  not  be  the  answer  to  the  dis- 
placed worker/structurally  unem- 
ployed problem— but  at  least  it  recog- 
nizes a  problem.  I  urge  all  concerned 
to  help  devise  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
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lem.  For  the  sake  of  the  unemployed 
Ejid  for  the  taxpayer,  we  must  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program.* 


SANCTIONS  THAT  BITE 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  committed  an  aviation 
crime  of  the  highest  order.  For  this 
they  deserve  an  aviation  pimishment. 

President  Reagan  has  taken  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  by  cutting  off  all 
connection  between  Aeroflot  and  all 
U.S.  airlines.  But  he  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Since  these  connections  were 
minimal  in  any  case,  wiping  them  out 
is  little  more  than  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

We  need  sanctions  that  bite.  We 
need  to  tell  the  Soviets,  and  the  entire 
world,  that  murder  in  the  air  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

We  need  an  international  convention 
in  which  the  signatories  agree  to  deny 
landing  and  overflight  rights  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  to  give  it  teeth,  the 
signatories  must  also  agree  to  deny 
these  rights  to  any  nation  granting 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  President  to  take 
these  steps.  Let  me  know  if  you  would 
like  to  cosponsor. 

I  realize  that  this  agreement  would 
cause  considerable  inconvenience,  and 
some  financial  sacrifice  for  European 
airlines.  I  am  proposing  that  we  play 
with  a  very  hard  ball— or.  as  the 
saying  goes,  that  we  shoot  with  real 
bullets.  But  our  bullets  still  will  not  be 
as  real  as  the  missiles  that  brought 
down  flight  007.« 


THE  BATTLE  OF  VIENNA 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 12.  1983.  marked  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Vienna,  an 
event  which  helped  to  shape  the  desti- 
ny of  Europe.  The  anniversary  com- 
memorates a  historic  day  and  the  cou- 
rageous man.  Jan  Sobieski.  King  John 
III  of  Poland,  who  led  the  Christian 
forces  to  victory  over  the  powerful 
Turkish  Army. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
posed  a  major  threat  to  Europe.  It  was 
evident  in  the  spring  of  1683  that 
Vienna,  the  center  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  would  be  the  next  target  of 
the  Turks,  and  Pope  Innocent  XI 
called  upon  the  famed  military  leader 
and   great  King  of  Poland,   Jan  So- 
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bieski.  to  save  the  city  of  Vienna  from 
total  collapse.  Leading  a  combined 
anny  of  70,000  troops.  King  John  III 
charged  the  Ottoman  lines.  The  Turks 
were  routed  and  their  camps  dis- 
persed. King  John's  unquestionable 
valor  and  personal  conviction  saved 
not  only  Vienna  but  all  of  Europe  as 
well. 

Despite  her  great  heritage,  Poland 
again  finds  herself  struggling  against 
blatant  social  injustices  and  repres- 
sion. We  have  witnessed  this  summer 
the  noble  political  valor  of  another 
Polish  emissary.  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
amd  his  effort  to  ease  the  repression 
felt  by  his  homeland.  In  remembering 
the  significance  of  the  Battle  of 
Vierma,  let  us  reinforce  our  commit- 
ment to  bring  about  world  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  extensive  ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Vienna  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  AM-POL 
Eagle,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, Buffalo,  N.Y. 

SoBiESKi's  Victory  at  Vienna  Savbd 
Christian  Europe  Prom  Turkish  Invasion 

In  the  first  half  of  the  17th  Century  the 
Ottoman  Einpire  experienced  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity  and  extended  the  Sul- 
tan's rule  over  all  of  North  Africa,  Western 
Asia  and  most  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
empire  controlled  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
of  Tigris.  Euphrates.  Nile.  Dnieper.  Danube 
and  Bug  with  all  the  riches  of  the  trade  on 
these  rivers.  The  manpower  was  almost  in- 
exhaustible. The  consolidation  of  the 
empire  and  build-up  of  a  large  army  made 
her  a  great  danger  to  Christian  Europe. 

On  Aug\ist  17.  1629.  a  boy  was  bom  in  the 
Castle  of  Olesko.  His  long  life  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  war  against  the  expanding 
Turkish  Crescent,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the 
heroic  Icings  to  personally  lead  the  Chris- 
tian Armies  in  defense  of  Faith  and  Western 
Civilization.  John  Sobieski  was  bom  in  the 
Palatinate  of  Ruthenia  In  Southeastern 
Poland,  which  was  In  the  path  of  Turkish 
and  Tartar  Invasions.  His  father  James,  was 
Castellan  of  Cracow  and  four  times  marshal 
of  the  Diet.  His  mother  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Hetman  Zolkiewski. 
who  occupied  Moscow  in  1610,  brought  the 
Czar  captive  to  Warsaw  and  placed  a  Polish 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Moscow. 

He  died  in  battle  on  the  Moldavian  steppe 
In  1620  at  the  age  of  73.  The  young  Sobieski 
grew  up  with  his  brother  among  relics  of  old 
campaigns,  and  they  were  taken  every  day 
to  pray  at  the  marble  tomb  of  Zolkiewski  at 
the  Castle  of  Zolklew.  near  Lwow.  After  fin- 
ishing the  University  of  Cracow,  they  were 
sent  for  an  educational  tour  of  Western 
Ehirope.  John  Sobieski  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  brilliant  leader  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
politics.  In  1665.  he  became  Grand  Msirshal 
of  the  Diet  and  in  May,  1666  he  was  given 
the  Baton  of  the  Field  Hetman  of  the 
Armies  of  the  Crown. 

In  1667,  with  only  9.000  regulars  and  6.000 
militia,  he  completely  defeated  the  50.000 
men  army  of  Khan  of  Crimea  at  Podhajce. 
The  following  year  he  became  the  Grand 
Hetman  and  was  received  as  a  hero  in 
Warsaw.  Several  future  campaigns  estab- 
lished his  name  as  a  brilliant  commander, 
and  the  victory  at  Chocim  in  November, 
1673.  where  with  a  force  of  about  30.000 
men  he  attacked  and  completely  defeated  a 
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Turkish  Army  of  70.000  entrenched  in  a 
strongly  fortified  camp,  spead  his  fame 
across  all  of  Europe. 

The  victory  at  Chocim  drove  off  the  Turks 
temporarily,  nevertheless  it  left  a  perma- 
nent moral  effect.  The  campaign  of  1673,  in- 
creased the  stature  of  Sobieski  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  name  began  to  possess  that 
power  over  the  Turks  and  Tartars  which 
alone  held  off  the  invaders  in  his  old  age. 

In  May.  1674.  he  was  elected  King  of 
Poland  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania.  Again 
and  again  he  returned  triumphantly  from 
victorious  campaigns  but  often  was  forced 
to  see  the  advantages  he  gained  over  the  In- 
vaders fritter  away  in  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional intrigues.  In  1682.  the  Turks  assem- 
bled an  immense  army,  estimated  at  300.000 
men  and  moved  northward  across  the  Bal- 
kans. 

By  Spring  of  1683.  it  became  clear  that 
the  Turkish  might  would  strike  at  Vienna— 
the  heart  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Pope 
Innocent  XI  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  crusade  to  save  the  Faith  and  his  em- 
issaries were  searching  for  help  In  the  cap- 
itals of  Europe.  Poland  was  arming  with  the 
eyes  of  Europe  upon  her.  On  July  5th, 
Prince  Charles  V  of  Lorraine.  Commander 
of  the  Austrian  Army  encountered  the  first 
Tartar  hoards  and  was  forced  to  retreat.  On 
July  7th,  Emperor  Leopold  and  his  court 
fled  Vienna;  thousands  followed.  Count 
Starhemberg  was  appointed  to  command 
the  defenses  of  Vienna  which  were  reached 
by  the  Turkish  cavalry  on  July  13th  and 
fully  encircled  by  its  army  the  next  day. 
Pope  Innocent  XI  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  Sobieski  and  dispatched  urgent 
messages.  The  Emperor  did  the  same.  In  the 
meantime  the  enemy  built  tunnels  and 
trenches,  and  crept  closer  to  the  walls  of  the 
city  every  day.  On  August  8th.  both  Het- 
mans.  St.  Jablonowskl  and  M.  Sienawskl.  re- 
ported that  27.000  men  were  assembled. 

After  reading  the  Imploring  letters  from 
the  Austrian  court  and  receiving  news  that 
Vienna  was  In  Imminent  danger  of  collapse, 
the  King  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  remaining  troops.  He  hurriedly 
marched  south  and  met  the  Prince  of  Lor- 
raine on  August  31st.  On  September  3rd,  he 
was  joined  by  German  Princes  and  at  a  War 
Council.  King  John  III  Sobieski  was  handed 
the  Marshal's  Baton  of  the  Imperial  Army 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Commander  In  Chief. 

On  the  morning  of  September  6th.  the 
bridges  on  the  Danube  were  finished  and 
the  Christian  armies,  approximately  70.000 
strong  crossed  the  river  within  two  days. 
After  a  study  of  the  surrounding  terrain,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  mountain  slopes 
on  this  side  of  Vienna  were  covered  by  for- 
ests and  vineyards  with  numerous  deep  ra- 
vines and  stone  walls  and  could  be  con- 
quered only  step  by  step. 

The  King  called  the  War  Council  and  es- 
tablished the  "Ordre  de  la  BatalUe  ".  The  in- 
fantry had  to  attack  in  the  front  line  with 
cavalry  and  au-tiUery  closely  behind,  until 
they  would  reach  the  plains  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Then  the  cavalry  would 
move  forward.  The  Imperial  Austrian  forces 
were  on  the  left  wing  under  the  command  of 
Prince  of  Lorraine,  he  had  2,800  Polish 
troops  under  Prince  Lubomirski  with  him. 

The  German  armies  were  in  the  center 
under  Prince  of  Waldeck  and  the  Polish 
forces  were  on  the  right  wing.  Great 
Hetman  Jablonski  was  on  the  far  right. 
General  Katski  with  the  infantry  and  artil- 
lery in  the  center  of  the  Polish  wing  and 
Field  Hetman  Sieniawskl  on  the  left.  The 
Polish  forces  had  to  cross  the  longest  and 
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most    difficult    mountain    terrain    before 
reaching  their  positions. 

Kara  Mustafa  did  not  believe  until  the 
last  day  that  John  III  himself  would  appear 
with  the  Polish  Army.  When  the  Austrian 
commanders  observed  from  the  top  of  Kah- 
lenberg  the  enormous  fields  of  the  Turkish 
encampment  and  expressed  doubt  in  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  with  their  relative 
small  forces,  the  King  stated:  "The  com- 
mander, who  In  spite  of  the  approach  of  our 
army,  did  not  gather  his  forces  and  did  not 
fortify  his  encampment,  is  foredoomed  to 
loss." 

On  September  12th,  in  the  early  morning 
the  Austrian  forces  were  closest  to  reach 
the  enemy  lines  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raln  started  the  attack  on  the  left  wing.  The 
Turks  were  pushed  out  from  the  strategic 
position  at  Nussberg.  The  King  was  person- 
ally here  and  served  at  the  Holy  Mass  cele- 
brated by  the  Papal  Envoy  to  give  thanks 
for  the  first  success.  At  about  1:00  p.m.. 
General  Katski's  artillery  reached  the  top 
of  the  hills  and  the  King  started  the  Infan- 
try assault  and  routed  the  enemy  from  the 
vineyards  on  the  mountain  slopes  in  hard- 
fought  separate  battles.  The  Tartars  massed 
their  forces  and  staged  a  lightning  attack 
with  thousands  of  calvary  directed  at  the 
flank  of  the  Polish  right  wing.  Jablonski 
quickly  regrouped  and  successfully  repulsed 
the  attack.  At  about  4:00  p.m.  all  passes  to 
the  plain  of  the  Turkish  camp  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies.  When  the  Grand  Vizir 
saw  the  mass  of  Polish  troops  emerge  from 
the  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes,  he  real- 
ized the  the  main  danger  was  approaching 
from  this  side  and  issued  orders  to  move  a 
great  portion  of  his  army  to  the  south  in 
order  to  form  a  strong  front  against  the 
Polish  wing. 

The  King  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
enemy  should  not  be  given  time  to  regroup 
and  ordered  the  Polish  and  German  cavalry 
to  assemble  for  the  final  assault.  To  find  out 
how  suitable  the  ground  conditions  were  for 
a  cavalry  attack,  he  sent  a  squadron  of  hus- 
sars first.  The  squadron  came  back  with 
heavy  losses,  but  the  King  was  certain  that 
a  cavalry  attack  was  possible. 

Masses  of  newly  assembled  Turkish  caval- 
ry rushed  against  the  Christian  forces.  In 
the  meantime,  the  King  and  his  cavalry  of 
close  to  20.000  horsemen  formed  in  his  own 
special  chessboard  formation— hussar  blocks 
in  the  front  line  with  saber,  and  carbine- 
equipped  armored  cavalry  stationed  at  inter- 
vals of  a  hundred  paces  behind:  the  heavy 
reiters  of  Sieniawski's  left  wing  and  the 
royal  lead  center  were  reinforced  farther 
back  by  dragoons  and  flanked  to  the  north- 
east by  Sachsen-Lauenburg's  regiments  and 
to  the  southwest  by  Jablonowski's  corps.  In 
the  lead,  astride  a  handsome  Podolian 
charger,  was  John  III  himself  In  luxurious 
garb,  upon  his  head  the  cap  with  feathers 
held  by  a  priceless  jewel-clasp  and  boby 
armor  covered  by  a  dark  blue  robe.  Close  by 
were  a  herald  and  a  hussar,  bearing  the 
crown  escut?heon  and  the  royal  sign— a 
white  falcon's  wing  mounted  high  on  a 
lance.  The  first  lines  of  hussars  lowered 
their  16  foot  lances  as  the  wind  uplifted  the 
eagle's  wings  and  the  leopard  and  wolf  pelts 
attached  to  their  shoulders.  The  polished 
and  gleaming  armor  plates,  visible  from  afar 
caused  the  German  infantry  on  the  far  left 
to  pause  briefly  and  a  loud  cheer  echoed 
through  the  vineyards.  The  German  cavalry 
attached  to  the  right  wing  was  making  an 
attack  in  full  gallop  for  the  first  time  in 
riding  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  elite  of 
the  Polish  gentry.  Slowly  they  picked  up 


speed.  The  Turks  staged  repeated  counter- 
attacks and  the  roar  of  the  battle  resounded 
time  after  time  like  rolling  thunder.  At 
about  6:00  p.m.  Jablonowski's  hussars 
reached  the  Grand  Vizir's  camp.  Kara  Mus- 
tafa made  one  last  attempt  to  resist.  All  his 
staff  and  body-guards  fell  and  he  was  able 
to  save  only  his  private  treasure. 

The  victory  was  complete.  The  Turkish 
camp  with  all  tents,  artillery  and  uncounted 
riches  were  left  by  the  fleeing  enemy.  So- 
bieski was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  the 
people  of  Vienna  and  declared  "The  Savior 
of  Christendom  •  by  the  Pope.  The  victori- 
ous campaign  brought  new  intemational 
pride  to  the  Polish  King  and  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  to  the  Republic* 


DENNIS  BRUTUS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
August,  I  filed  legislation  which  would 
allow  Dennis  Brutus  to  remain  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  Anthony 
Lewis  says  in  his  August  25  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  "Dennis  Brutus 
is  an  African  poet  renowned  as  a  cam- 
paigner against  South  African  racism 
and  a  refugee  from  South  African  jus- 
tice." In  what  the  world  can  only  in- 
terpret as  a  wholly  unjustified  gesture 
of  solidarity  with  South  African 
racism,  this  administration  is  intent  on 
forcibly  expelling  Dennis  Brutus  from 
the  United  States.  In  his  article,  An- 
thony Lewis  explains  the  circum- 
stances which  have  given  the  Justice 
Department  the  pretext  on  which  to 
pursue  this  callous  action. 

The  case  for  welcoming  Dennis 
Brutus  to  America  is  also  made  in  an 
eloquent  resolution  adopted  this 
summer  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate. 

During  the  district  work  period,  a 
judge  wisely  decided  against  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  effort  to  expel 
Dennis  Brutus  and  ruled  that  his  life 
would  be  endangered  if  he  were  forced 
to  leave  the  United  States.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  accept  this  sen- 
sible ruling  and  drop  all  further  ef- 
forts to  expel  Dennis  Brutus.  As  the 
accompanying  material  argues,  he  is  a 
man  whose  presence  here  should  make 
us  proud,  for  his  choice  of  America  as 
a  residence  reaffirms  our  tradition  as  a 
place  where  people  cherish  and  fight 
for  freedom.  I  ask  that  the  column  by 
Anthony  Lewis  and  Massachusetts 
State  Senate  resolution  be  printed 
here. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  25.  1983] 
Case  for  Asylum 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston.  Aug.  24.— Two  cases,  two  human 
situations;  consider  what  they  say  about  of- 
ficial United  States  attitudes  toward  people 
seeking  refuge  from  tyranny. 

Andrei  Berezhkov,  the  16-year-old  son  of  a 
Soviet  diplomat  in  Washington,  was  the  sub- 
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ject  of  intense  U.S.  concem  when  a  letter 
with  his  name  said  he  wanted  to  stay  in  this 
country.  He  was  not  a  noted  opponent  of  po- 
litical tyranny.  He  had  few  ties  to  America; 
intemational  law  made  any  U.S.  interven- 
tion difficult.  But  two  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State  Involved  themselves  in  his  ca^ 
before  finding,  as  they  did,  that  he  was  leav- 
ing voluntarily. 

Dennis  Brutus  is  an  African  poet  re- 
nowned as  a  campaigner  against  South  Afri- 
can racism  and  a  refugee  from  South  Afri- 
can justice.  He  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  12  years  and  is  a  tenured  profes- 
sor at  Northwestem  University.  But  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  trying  to  expel 
him.  Its  lawyers  have  scoffed  at  fears  for  his 
safety  if  he  is  sent  near  South  Africa.  They 
have  offered  a  judge  secret  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  argument  that  he  does  not  de- 
serve asylum. 

Mr.  Brutus  has  a  distinction  that  makes 
him  a  hated  symbol  to  the  white  rulers  of 
South  Africa,  and  a  heroic  one  to  the  critics 
of  their  regime:  He  has  actually  succeeded 
In  bringing  about  some  change  in  one  aspect 
of  apartheid,  the  official  system  of  racial 
discrimination. 

Segregated  sport  was  his  target.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  In 
the  1950's  when  he  read  the  charter  of  the 
Intemational  Olympic  Committee  and  dis- 
covered that  it  called  for  exclusion  from  the 
games  of  any  country  that  discriminated  on 
the  grounds  of  race  or  religion.  He  began 
campaigning  in  International  sports  groups 
to  bar  South  African  teams. 

The  results  have  been  startling— and  ex- 
tremely painful  to  sports-loving  South 
Africa.  Its  teams  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
Olympics  for  years,  and  out  of  official  Inter- 
national competitio'is  in  cricket  and  rugby 
and  other  games.  /,:  d  it  all  was  inspired  by 
the  efforts  of  this  one  man. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  objections  of 
sports  federations  and  governments  abroad, 
South  Africa  has  taken  steps  to  let  blacks 
play  along  with  whites— at  least  at  the  level 
of  international  competition.  Observers 
differ  about  the  extent  of  the  change.  Crit- 
ics call  it  a  facade,  not  affecting  the  discrim- 
ination that  runs  through  education  and  all 
of  life  In  South  Africa.  Others  argue  that 
the  attempt  to  meet  Intemational  standards 
has.  at  a  minimum,  exposed  the  cruelties 
and  absurdities  of  the  racial  policy. 

For  Dennis  Brutus,  the  result  of  his  cam- 
paign was  repression:  first  the  official  si- 
lencing called  "banning,"  then  imprison- 
ment on  Robben  Island.  He  was  shot  in  the 
back  while  trying  to  avoid  arrest  in  Johan- 
nesburg. After  his  release  from  prison  m 
1965  he  was  put  under  house  arrest,  then 
given  a  one-way  exit  permit.  He  reached  the 
United  States  in  1971. 

His  problem  with  American  immigration 
law  is  of  the  kind  usually  called  'technical. " 
He  was  bom  in  1924  in  what  was  actually 
then  Rhodesia,  though  he  was  taken  to 
neighboring  South  Africa  as  an  infant  and 
was  treated  by  its  courts  as  a  subject.  While 
Rhodesia  was  formally  under  British  con- 
trol, he  traveled  with  a  British  passport. 
When  It  became  Independent  Zimbabwe  In 
1980.  he  failed  to  get  a  Zimbabwe  passport 
soon  enough  and  U.S.  authorities  cried  foul. 
A  former  South  African  secret  agent, 
Gordon  Winter,  has  said  that  his  Govern- 
ment rated  Dennis  Brutus  "one  of  the  20 
most  dangerous  South  African  political  fig- 
ures overseas."  Mr.  Brutus  believes  that, 
anywhere  in  Africa,  he  would  be  a  likely 
target  of  South  African  assassins.  Agents  of 
Pretoria  are  widely  regarded  as  responsible 
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for  recent  political  murders  In  Mozambique 
and  Zimbabwe,  and  its  soldiers  have  carried 
out  operations  in  several  nearby  black-ruled 
countries. 

On  the  facts,  it  Is  a  compelling  case  for 
asylum.  But  in  a  hearing  that  began  last 
month  and  is  due  to  resume  shortly,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  opposed  Ameri- 
can refuge  for  Dennis  Brutus.  Why? 

Chester  Crocker,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  said  recently  on 
"Nightline."  the  ABC  television  program: 
"Mr.  Brutus  is  being  treated  like  anybody 
else.  ...  We  have  laws,  and  they  must  be 
applied."  But  political  considerations  are 
not  exactly  unknown  when  American  offi- 
cials think  about  giving  someone  asylum— as 
the  case  of  Andrei  Berezhkov  shows.  If  the 
United  States  does  finally  expel  Dennis 
Brutus,  a  lot  of  people  will  believe  that  the 
reason  was  not  a  technical  violation  of  im- 
migration rule  but  his  committed  and  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  apartheid.  Is  that  the 
message  we  want  to  send? 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Resolution  Requesting  Political 
AsYLtTM  for  Dennis  Brutus  of  Soimi 
Africa 

Whereas.  Dennis  Brutus,  now  a  poet  with- 
out a  country,  has  graced  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  as  a  teacher  within 
one  of  our  free  and  independent  colleges; 
and 

Whereas,  Dennis  Brutus,  came  to  our  land 
after  an  across-the-world  joumey  from  the 
apartheid  state  of  South  Africa,  where  from 
his  youth  he  cried  out  for  the  freedom  of 
his  oppressed  people  in  a  country  where 
one's  life  Is  at  risk  for  independence  of 
spirit;  and 

Whereas.  Dennis  Brutus  is  now  a  tenured, 
respected  college  professor  in  Illinois  at  one 
of  our  Nation's  great  universities,  a  free 
man  in  search  of  peace  for  his  people  of 
South  Africa;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  oldest,  contin- 
uous constitutional  legislative  assembly  of 
free  men  and  women  In  the  world,  with  a 
heritage  of  Independence  of  mind,  and  op- 
portunity granted  to  millions  of  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world,  responds  to  the  cry  of 
Dennis  Brutus,  which  has  gone  unanswered 
since  has  asserted  In  Nairobi.  Africa  in  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

"How  much  longer  must  we  doggedly  Im- 
portune In  the  anterooms  of  govemors  of 
the  world  or  huddle  stubborn  on  the 
draughty  frontiers  of  strange  lands? 
How  long  must  we  endure? 
And  how  shall  I  express  my  gratitude  and 
love?";  and 

Whereas.  Dennis  Brutus  Is  now  requesting 
political  asylum  in  the  United  SUtes  and  is 
In  Imminent  risk  of  deportation  in  proceed- 
ings before  the  United  States  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service;  Now.  therefore 

be  it  ^       . 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
asserts  its  support  of  the  plea  of  Dennis 
Brutus  and  calls  upon  the  United  States  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
United  States  State  Department,  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  political  asylum  to 
Dennis  Brutus  and  that  he  be  released  from 
the  status  of  pending  deportation  and  be 
otherwise  offered  the  privilege  of  residency 
In  this  our  land;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  United 
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states  State  Oepartment.  the  Massachu- 
setts congressional  Delegation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  Dennis 
Brutus.* 


TAXES— TROUBUNG  PACTS 
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There  are  two  ways  to  reverse  the  trend. 
One  is  to  increase  productivity  and,  by 
doing  so.  t>oost  income.  The  other  is  to 
reduce  government  spending. 

An  approach  that  incorporates  both  pro- 
ductivity and  economy  would  be  best.* 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IK  THE  HOOSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  in  the  Omaha  World  Herald  re- 
cently made  some  very  thoughtful 
comments  about  the  tax  burden  facing 
our  Nation's  citizens.  The  questions 
raised  by  the  editorial  and  the  direc- 
tions it  suggests  for  Federal  tax  policy 
merit  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress.  I  commend  the  following 
editorial  to  all  my  colleagues: 
New  Light  Shed  on  Taxes 

Some  critics  have  said  that  upper-income 
Americans  received  unfairly  large  benefits 
from  the  round  of  tax-rate  reductions  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  President  Reagan 
in  1981. 

A  recent  Census  Bureau  study  is  instruc- 
tive. It  compares  amounts  paid  In  federal 
Income  taxes  by  a  cross  section  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1980,  before  the  three-stage 
"supply-side"  tax  cuts  took  effect. 

The  findings  suggest  that,  if  upper-income 
taxpayers  enjoyed  more  tax  relief  from  the 
recent  tax  changes,  it  might  have  been  the 
result  of  their  carrying  a  much  heavier  tax 
burden  in  relation  to  their  income. 

Families  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $12,000  paid  federal 
income  taxes  representing  9  percent  of  their 
income. 

Those  with  incomes  between  $25,000  and 
$30,000  paid  14.8  percent.  The  rate  went  up 
to  24.4  percent  for  households  with  incomes 
of  $50,000  to  $75,000.  And  those  with  over 
$75,000  paid  34.2  percent. 

There  may  be  those  who  talte  the  position 
that  34.2  percent  is  still  too  low  for  people 
mailing  $75,000  or  more.  But  upper-income 
Americans,  the  bureau  figures  indicate,  give 
up  nearly  four  times  the  percentage  of  their 
income  as  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

That  suggests  a  highly  progressive  tax 
system,  a  system  that  remains  progressive 
even  after  the  Introduction  of  Reaganomics. 

Another  part  of  the  study  showed  how  the 
tax  bite  has  been  rising  for  everyone. 

In  1980,  the  average  household  paid  23 
percent  of  its  income  in  federal  and  state 
income  taxes,  property  taxes  and  Social  Se- 
curity payroll  taxes.  That  was  up  from  19.9 
percent  Just  six  years  earlier. 

The  survey  produced  another  troubling 
set  of  figures.  In  1974.  average  pre-tax 
household  income  was  $21,880.  After-tax 
income  was  $17,527.  By  1980.  pre-tax  income 
had  slipped  to  $21,063.  but  after-tax  income 
dropp>ed  all  the  way  to  $16,272. 

The  situation  probably  has  not  improved 
since  1980— despite  the  tax  rate  reductions 
approved  by  Congress  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  1981.  Higher  Social  Security 
payroll  taxes,  bracket  creep  and  burgeoning 
state  and  local  taxes  have  all  but  offset  the 
federal  income  tax  cuts.  Census  officials 
said. 

How  much  of  a  nation's  income  should  be 
consumed  by  taxes?  The  23  percent  of  1980? 
Thirty  percent?  We  don't  know,  but  the 
trend  is  disturbing. 


WILL  KIBBY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in 
honor  of  one  of  my  community's  most 
valuable  citizens.  Mr.  Will  Kibby. 
president  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
■yMCA,  retired  on  August  30,  after  a 
36-year  career  with  the  YMCA.  and  he 
has  spent  the  last  14  serving  citizens  in 
the  city  of  San  Jose.  Today,  I  want  to 
thank  Will  Kibby  for  all  that  he  has 
done. 

Since  coming  to  San  Jose  in  1969, 
Will  has  greatly  increased  the  visibili- 
ty and  influence  of  the  "Y"  in  our 
community.  Much  of  Will's  early  work 
involved  expanding  and  adding  facili- 
ties. He  used  the  proceeds  of  the  1968 
Capital  Campaign  for,  among  other 
purposes,  the  construction  of  the 
South  Valley  Branch  to  help  provide 
for  a  previously  unserved  community. 

Will  always  understood  that  some  of 
the  most  effective  forms  of  altruism 
take  money,  and  he  was  a  master  at 
raising  funds  for  his  community-ori- 
ented institution.  For  example,  imder 
Will's  direction,  the  1978  Capital  Cam- 
paign raised  $1.7  million. 

Will  Kibby  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
YMCA  in  San  Jose  has  responded  to 
the  demands  placed  by  new  clientele 
and  by  ever-expanding  needs  for  serv- 
ices. During  Will's  presidency,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  women  and  girls 
participating  in  YMCA  activities  has 
risen  dramatically,  and  child  care  pro- 
grams have  been  added  to  the  YMCA's 
catalog  of  activities.  Thus,  as  Will 
leaves  the  YMCA  family,  he  passes  on 
an  organization  committed  to  meeting 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Will  Kibby  has  left  an 
admirable  legacy,  and  I  ask  you  and  all 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  join  me 
in  honoring  this  dedicated,  effective 
professional,* 


MORRIE  ROSEN 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  printed  an  article  about 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I 
know.  This  man,  Morrie  Rosen,  is  the 
director  of  the  Israel  Levin  Senior  Cit- 
izen Center  in  Venice,  Calif. 
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Morrie  is  much  more  than  just  the 
director  of  the  center,  however.  For 
himdreds  of  senior  citizens  who  live  in 
the  Venice,  Santa  Monica,  and  west 
Los  Angeles  area  Morrie  is  an  outspo- 
ken and  articulate  advocate  champion 
of  their  cause.  He  is  also  a  sympathet- 
ic listener  and  counsellor  for  their  ev- 
eryday problems  in  living.  For  many 
Morrie  fills  a  critical  role  in  making 
their  lives  livable. 

Morrie's  community  service  extends 
well  beyond  serving  the  elderly  of  oiu- 
community,  however.  He  is  a  forceful 
advocate  for  preserving  and  protecting 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans, an  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
harsh  and  uncaring  policies  which 
many  elected  officials  have  found  ex- 
pedient in  today's  political  climate, 
and  a  tireless  worker  on  behalf  of  pro- 
grams which  aid  the  unemployed,  the 
handicapped,  the  poor,  blacks,  Hispan- 
ics,  and  every  other  disadvantaged 
group  of  people  in  our  society  today. 

Morrie  is  a  precious  resource  to  the 
people  of  the  community  which  I  rep- 
resent. I  am  deeply  saddened  to  read 
that  he  is  considering  retiring  from  his 
position  as  director  of  the  center.  It 
will  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  any 
successor  to  take  Morrie's  place  at  the 
center,  in  the  lives  of  its  members,  and 
his  role  in  our  community. 

Even  when  he  leaves  the  center, 
however,  I  am  confident  that  Morrie 
will  remain  outspoken  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  handicapped  and 
will  remain  the  conscience  of  our  com- 
munity. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  honoring  a  remarkable  man,  and 
ask  that  the  attached  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Senior  Citizen  Center  Director  Keeps  an 

Eye  on  Changes  in  Society  Through  His 

Window  on  the  Boardwalk 
(By  Joel  Engel) 

Social  worker,  sociologist,  philosopher, 
psychologist.  Out  of  necessity,  and  some- 
times self-defense,  Morrie  Rosen  is  all  of 
these.  As  director  of  the  Israel  Levin  Center, 
the  senior  citizen  center  on  the  Venice 
boardwalk.  Rosen  has  had  to  call  on  an 
array  of  skills  in  order  to  survive  the  last  19 
years. 

Now.  at  68.  Rosen  is  planning  to  retire 
soon.  Sitting  in  his  small  office,  which  is 
dominated  by  a  large  picture  v/indow  over- 
looking the  boardwalk  and  ocean,  Rosen 
contemplated  the  changes  he  has  seen  pass- 
ing by. 

displaced  and  porcotten 

Prom  a  haven  for  the  elderly,  most  of 
whom  were  Eastern  European  Jewish  refu- 
gees, the  area  has  been  transformed  into  a 
carnival  celebrating  youth.  Sadly,  he  said, 
his  eyes  tracing  the  motion  of  a  bikini-clad 
girl  whizzing  by  on  roller  skates,  the  elderly 
have  been  most  displaced  and  forgotten. 

After  World  War  II,  as  many  as  10.000  of 
these  refugees  migrated  to  the  Ocean  Park- 
Venice  community.  There,  in  rickety 
wooden  cottages  purchased  cheaply  with 
their  life  savings,  they  re-created  the  bus- 
tling Jewish  ghettos  of  their  homelands.  Al- 
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though  the  area  was  basically  a  slum  these 
"incredible  survivors,"  as  Rosen  calls  them— 
who  had  survived  czarist  pogroms,  the  De- 
pression. Hitler— and  now  were  able  to 
thrive. 

building  cost  $70,000 

But  their  peace  was  short-lived.  In  the 
early  1960s,  the  city  of  SanU  Monica  laid 
claim  to  their  properties  for  a  community 
redevelopment  program.  The  great  majority 
of  the  residents  took  their  modest  recom- 
pense and  scattered  to  points  unknown.  A 
few  held  out,  however,  including  the  group 
that  had  been  preparing  to  convert  a  vacant 
warehouse  donated  by  a  wealthy  refugee 
from  New  York.  Israel  Levin,  Into  a  commu- 
nity center. 

To  avoid  a  court  battle,  the  city  agreed  to 
double  the  price  for  the  warehouse  to 
$36,000.  With  that  money,  the  group  hoped 
to  obtain  a  nearby  site  where  the  remaining 
3,000  residents,  who  had  moved  into  the 
area's  shabby  apartments,  could  gather.  But 
the  only  suitable  building,  located  on  the 
boardwalk  just  north  of  Rose  Avenue,  cost 
$70,000.  To  the  rescue  came  Israel  Levin, 
and  the  center  bearing  his  name  was  dedi- 
cated in  August,  1964.  The  location  was  in 
Venice,  part  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
just  south  of  the  Ocean  Park  area  of  Santa 
Monica. 

Membership  was  modest  at  the  outset. 
The  ones  who  had  stayed  encompassed 
many,  often  conflicting  idealogles  and  phi- 
losophies. There  were  even  reports  of  physi- 
cal violence  among  members  caught  up  in 
the  fervor  of  their  beliefs.  It  became,  Rosen 
said,  a  veritable  Tower  of  Babel,  with  six  or 
seven  of  the  most  aggressive,  single-minded 
members  trying  to  run  the  center  each  in 
his  or  her  own  way. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  deed  the  center 
fell  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Feder- 
ation Council,  which  was  responsible  for 
funding  operations  and  employing  a  center 
director.  But,  because  of  the  combative  at- 
mosphere, the  center  went  through  three 
directors  In  its  first  six  months.  That's  when 
the  job  was  offered  to  Rosen. 

"I  never  experienced  anything  as  intense 
in  my  whole  life,"  he  said.  "But  I  saw  some- 
thing that  the  others  who'd  worked  here 
before  me  didn't  see.  That  sort  of  violent 
emotional  environment  was  in  every  way 
what  I  was  accustomed  to  as  a  child.  I  was 
reliving  my  youth." 

Bom  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York 
in  1915,  Rosen  was  the  youngest  of  four 
children.  Since  he  was  the  only  son,  his  poor 
immigrant  parents  deemed  it  necessary  to 
sacrifice  so  that  he  might  go  to  college.  His 
Intentions,  at  Long  Island  University,  where 
he  majored  in  chemistry,  were  to  teach  and 
do  research. 

The  Depression,  however,  forced  him  to 
quit  school  for  a  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion job  in  which  he  helped  to  build  several 
New  York  City  playgrounds.  He  later 
became  a  playground  director. 

Then  caro°  the  war.  Rosen  immediately 
volunteered  but  was  rejected  because  of  two 
perforated  eardrums.  He  was  disappointed, 
particularly  as  he  watched  most  of  his 
friends  depart  for  Europe.  Fewer  than  half 
returned.  "That  war  changed  my  whole  re- 
lationship to  the  world."  he  said.  'I  never 
felt  the  same  again. " 

Trying  to  escape  a  romantic  heartbreak, 
Rosen  recalled,  he  came  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1946  for  what  he  thought  would  be  a  three- 
week  job  at  the  community  center  in  City 
Terrace  near  Boyle  Heights.  He  had  hoped 
to  pocket  most  of  the  $50-a-week  salary  and 
return  to  school  In  New  York. 
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Before  his  sojourn  was  up,  the  community 
center  workers  all  received  a  raise  to  $75, 
and  he  decided  to  stay,  calculating  that  if 
he  worked  hard  for  two  years  he  would  be 
able  to  save  $5,000  toward  his  education. 

Then.  Rosen  said,  he  fell  in  love  and  in 
1948  married  a  woman  with  a  son  from  a 
previous    marriage.    Now    a    husband    and 
father,  he  was  deeply  committed. 
degree  in  social  work 

He  attended  UCLA  in  the  mornings  while 
working  at  the  center  until  late  at  night. 
With  the  degree  in  social  work  he  eventual- 
ly earned.  Rosen  climbed  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  then-burgeoning  Jewish  Community 
Centers  organization. 

Transferred  to  the  East  Side  Center  in  the 
early  '50s,  Rosen  was  instrumental  In  insti- 
tuting cultural  programs  for  the  elderly. 
"People  were  just  sitting  on  benches  watch- 
ing Fords  go  by,"  he  said.  "They  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  We  got  them  into  these  large 
auditoriums  where  singers  and  actors  would 
perform.  It  gave  them  joy." 

It  was  while  he  was  director  of  the  B'nai 
Emet  Center  in  Montebello  from  1956  to  '63, 
Rosen  said,  that  he  began  to  notice  incredi- 
ble changes  in  the  traditional  American 
family  way  of  life.  "Call  it  distintegration, 
the  falling  apart  of  the  family.  When  I  first 
started  there  it  was  a  golden  age.  Parents 
and  children  were  supportive  of  the  pro- 
grams. Everyone,  young  and  old,  enjoyed 
each  other.  Then,  the  last  couple  of  years, 
the  kids  suddenly  became  rowdy,  and  the 
parents  didn't  seem  to  care." 

The  elderly  still  dominated  the  boardwalk, 
however,  when  Rosen  accepted  the  job  at 
Israel  Levin  Center.  "They  were  so  beautiful 
parading  up  and  back  in  their  distinctive 
clothing,"  he  said,  his  voice  a  characteristic 
gentle  rasp.  'The  women  wore  long,  flowing 
dresses  and  tremendous  oversize  hats  to 
shade  their  faces  from  the  sun.  It  was  a 
fashion  show.  Everyone  looked  serene  and 
beautiful." 

Inside  the  center,  though,  the  seniors 
were  contentious,  he  said.  'The  first  two 
years  I  tried  to  contain  the  chaos.  There 
were  about  75  members,  and  if  you  didn't 
agree  with  them,  they  abused,  taunted,  vili- 
fied you.  I  survived  by  getting  people  to 
lower  their  voices  to  loud  screams." 

LESS  TURBULENT  MEETINGS 

Actually,  he  survived  by  inaugurating 
compromise,  rotating  each  rebellious 
group's  favorite  activity  on  a  daily  basis. 
Luncheons,  entertainment,  book  reviews, 
medical  and  psychiatric  lectures,  and  politi- 
cal programs  were  scheduled.  Eventually, 
meetings  became  slightly  less  turbulent,  and 
membership  grew. 

Meanwhile,  outside  on  the  boardwalk, 
"the  first  wave  of  youth,"  Rosen  said,  had 
begun  to  discover  Venice.  'The  beatniks, 
flower  children,  hippies,  drop-outs,  cop- 
outs— all  kinds  of  movements  with  brief  life 
spans  came  here.  One  wave  would  overlap 
the  next.  The  affluent  society  was  turning 
off  the  affluent  youth." 

At  first,  Rosen  said,  the  young  people  and 
elderly  related  well  to  each  other.  "The 
flower  children  loved  to  be  with  old  people. 
They  were  so  kind.  They  gave  flowers  to 
them  and  wore  the  clothing  the  old  people 
wore."  He  noted,  with  irony,  that  the  fash- 
ionable boutiques  that  were  beginning  to 
spring  up  all  over  town,  soon  to  find  their 
way  even  to  Beverly  HUls,  sold  the  clothes 
that  the  seniors  had  always  worn.  "It  was 
lovely  to  see  the  old  and  young  together.  It 
made  a  lot  of  the  old  people  happy." 

That  happiness,  too,  was  relatively  short- 
lived for  these  "incredible  survivors." 
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"The  flower  children  were  replaced  by  the 
hippies,"  Rosen  said.  "One  hippie  would 
rent  an  apartment,  invite  all  his  friends  in. 
and  everyone  would  sleep  on  pads  on  the 
floor.  These  young  people  didn't  care  how 
dirty  the  place  was,  or  if  it  was  maintained 
or  not.  They  had  contempt  for  material 
things." 

At  the  time,  the  elderly  were  being 
charged  about  $60  a  month  for  ther  small 
apartments.  But  some  landlords  soon  real- 
ized that  they  could  multiply  that  sum  by 
charging  rent  for  each  "hippie"  in  the 
apartment  without  having  to  maintain  the 
premises,  Rosen  said,  and  many  of  the  old 
people  were  forced  out.  "That's  when  things 
really  started  to  change.  I  noticed  less  and 
less  of  the  old  people  on  the  boardwalk. 
Then  the  kids  stopped  speaking  to  them. 
And  they  were  smoking  pot  all  over  the 
boardwalk." 

Soon  the  first  of  the  "disillusioned  Viet- 
nam veterans"  came  to  live  in  Venice,  Rosen 
said.  "A  lot  of  them  were  .  .  .  smashed, 
wounded,  both  physically  and  psychological- 
ly." Not  surprisingly,  he  said,  drugs  like 
heroin,  which  they'd  first  used  in  Asia, 
became  abundant.  So  did  the  junkies. 

As  the  atmosphere  degenerated  and  the 
rents  climbed,  the  numbers  of  the  elderly 
began  to  diminish  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
Yet  membership  in  the  center  rose  dramati- 
cally, with  the  panicked  rushing  there  for 
protection.  The  roll  swelled  steadily  toward 
the  500  mark,  where  it  stands  today,  even 
though  the  elderly  population  had  declined 
from  3,000  to  1,000.  "This  place  is  their 
haven,  their  security  net,"  Rosen  said. 

CONTRAST  TO  USUAL  RAGS 

Conditions  in  the  area  continued  to 
worsen.  "Now  you  had  these  pathetic  guys, 
the  cop-outs,"  he  said.  'They'd  just  sit  there 
all  doped  up." 

Then  something  completely  unexpected 
developed.  Looking  out  his  window,  Rosen 
began  to  notice  well-dressed  young  men— a 
contrast  to  the  usuaJ  rags  and  tatters— car- 
rying briefcases,  walking  along  the  board- 
walk and  side  streets.  They  were  the  first 
wave  of  real  estate  speculators  who  bought 
and  sold  properties  at  an  alarming  rate, 
sometimes  turning  over  a  single  building 
several  times  within  a  year.  Besides  driving 
up  real  estate  prices,  their  speculation  again 
resulted  in  rent  increases,  was  planning  to 
raise  their  rents  by  more  than  a  third.  After 
contacting  Venice  Legal  Services.  Rosen  or- 
ganized a  rent  strike  that  lasted  bitterly  for 
two  months,  producing  a  compromise  agree- 
ment favorable  to  the  existing  tenants. 

Rosen  contends  it  was  greed,  in  the  ac- 
tions of  these  speculators,  that  he  saw  grow- 
ing rampant  during  the  decade. 

Such  outspoken  views  have  earned  Rosen 
a  reputation  as  a  firebrand.  When  a  drunk- 
en wlno  defiled  the  center  and  then  pulled  a 
knife  on  him,  Rosen  naturally  called  the 
police.  Later,  when  a  group  of  area  mer- 
chants tried  to  enlist  his  aid  to  ban  winos 
from  sitting  on  boardwalk  benches,  he  as- 
serted angrily  that  wlnos  have  civil  liberties 
like  anyone  else.  And  when  this  case  attract- 
ed representatives  from  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  and  state  Senate,  all  of  whom 

"pretended  to  be  my  friends,"  Rosen  said,  "I 
let  them  have  it  but  good.  Where  were  they 
before  Anna  Gerber  was  killed?" 

Gerber  was  an  87-year-old  woman  who 
died  in  1979  after  being  struck  by  a  bicyclist 
as  she  attempted  to  cross  the  boardwalk. 
"The  members  were  mad,  agitated,  scared," 
Rosen  said.  "I  called  a  press  conference  to 
see  if  we  could  get  some  action.  We  wanted 
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the  chief  of  police  and  the  City  Council  to 
know  they  were  just  as  responsible  for 
Anna's  death  as  that  bicyclist." 

Yet  no  ordinance  banning  bicyclists  and 
skaters  was  enacted,  as  the  center  meml)ers 
wanted.  So  Rosen  organized  a  protest 
march,  carrying  a  symbolic  empty  coffin  up 
and  down  the  boardwalk,  culminating  in 
mock  memorial  services  at  the  Bay  Cities 
Synagogue  several  hundred  yards  to  the 
south.  Because  of  all  the  attendant  press 
coverage,  he  said,  a  proclamation  was  soon 
issued  that  banned  bicyclists  and  skaters 
from  the  area  near  the  center.  But  too 
many  police  were  needed  to  enforce  the 
order,  and  the  scene  returned  to  normal 
chaos  within  a  few  days.  Even  now.  he 
noted,  the  members  are  being  hit.  "The  only 
difference  is  that  none  have  been  killed 
yet."  he  said. 

Rosen  traces  the  roots  of  Venice's  crime 
problems  to  the  period  near  the  end  of  the 
decade  when  nude  bathing  was  briefly  legal- 
ized. "The  newspapers  and  television  sta- 
tions really  went  to  town."  he  said.  "So  then 
you  suddently  got  the  middle-age  men  with 
their  cameras  trying  to  get  a  peek.  You 
couldn't  find  a  space  anywhere,  it  was  so 
crowded.  Then  the  business  people  came 
around  trying  to  capitalize  on  all  this  poten- 
tial. So  more  people  came,  and  the  whole 
thing  feeds  off  itself." 

This  began  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  "the 
decade  of  decimation."  he  said.  "The  elderly 
and  the  poor  were  all  but  driven  from 
Venice." 

He  related  the  story  of  how  several  center 
meml)ers.  "looking  like  they'd  just  stepped 
out  of  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  "  came  down 
the  boardwalk  one  day  to  tell  him  that  a 
real  estate  investor  had  bought  their  ram- 
shackle, rat-  and  roach-infested  building  at 
a  court  auction  and  •  *  *.• 


DR.  FRANK  PELLEGRINI 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  people  of 
All  Saints-Saint  Anthony  Parish  to 
celebrate  on  September  25.  1983,  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  parish  organ- 
ist and  choir  director.  Dr.  Prank  Pelle- 
grini's service  to  the  parish. 

Dr.  Pellegrini  is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
southwest  side  Chicago  community. 
He  earned  his  doctorate  in  sociology 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
has  taught  at  Loyola  University  of 
Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary  South: 
he  is  presently  employed  at  Chicago 
City  Colleges. 

Dr.  Pellegrini  has  conducted  the 
award  wirming  boys'  choir  of  Saint  An- 
thony Parish,  the  Little  Singers  of 
Saint  Anthony,  for  18  years,  and  he 
was  active  in  Pueri  Cantores  for 
almost  20  years. 

Frank  has  shown  the  same  spirit  of 
dedication  to  his  civic  community  as  to 
his  church  community.  He  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Greater  Bridge- 
port Organization,  and  served  as  its 
president.  He  organized  citizen  com- 
mimlty  improvement  efforts  and  cul- 
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tural  events  to  further  improve  our 
area. 

Dr.  Frank  Pellegrini  is  a  man  of 
whom  we  can  all  be  proud.  As  a  teach- 
er for  the  past  25  years,  he  enjoys  a 
reputation  as  a  concerned  and  caring 
instructor  whose  confidence  one  can 
seek  and  whose  opinions  one  can  re- 
spect. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  a  man 
with  his  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  con- 
cern for  all  is  active  in  our  community. 
I  congratulate  Dr.  Frank  Pellegrini  on 
25  years  of  service  to  All  Saints-Saint 
Anthony  Parish,  and  wish  him  many 
years  of  success  in  the  future.* 
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CHILE:  EVIDENCE  OF  TORTURE 


SHORT  TIME  COMPENSATION 
MODEL  LEGISLATION-AID  FOR 
THE  STATES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

m  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
most  a  year  of  foot-dragging,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  released  in  late 
July  model  legislative  language  for  the 
States  to  use  in  implementing  short 
time  compensation  (STC)  programs. 
The  legislation  is  described  in  "Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Program  Letter 
No.  39-83,"  issued  July  29  to  all  State 
employment  security  agencies. 

The  Department  was  instructed  to 
provide  this  service  in  last  year's  tax 
bill  (TEFHA).  signed  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1982.  While  the  delay  was 
disappointing,  the  release  of  the  model 
legislation  may  be  very  helpful  to 
States  in  setting  up  STC  programs  na- 
tionwide. 

STC  is  a  novel  kind  of  aid  to  moder- 
ate the  impact  of  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  three  States— California, 
Arizona,  and  Oregon— have  already  de- 
veloped successful  programs  of  their 
own. 

STC  is  a  program  that  operates 
through  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance programs  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  regular,  full-time  layoffs.  In- 
stead of  layoffs  and  separations,  it 
gives  employers  who  must  cutback  on 
production  the  option  of  reducing 
work  hours  for  those  employees  who 
voluntarily  participate.  In  return, 
workers  receive  partial  UI  benefits  and 
most  of  their  regular  pay.  Everyone 
keeps  their  jobs  and  skills,  and  every 
one  keeps  their  retirement  and  health 
benefits.  Instead  of  separations,  com- 
panies and  employees  are  pulled  to- 
gether in  a  cooperative  effort  that  can 
help  improve  morale  and  productivity. 

I  hope  that  other  States  will  use  this 
model  legislation  to  add  an  important 
new  option  to  their  UI  programs.* 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  coup  in  Chile 
approaches,  concerns  about  human 
rights  violations  under  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Augusto  Pinochet 
have  intensified. 

In  May  of  this  year.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national released  a  report  document- 
ing the  widespread  and  systematic  use 
of  torture  in  Chile.  The  report  docu- 
mented the  cases  of  18  victims  of  tor- 
ture who  were  examined  extensively 
by  an  Amnesty  International  delega- 
tion that  visited  Chile.  The  victims  of 
torture  have  included  human  rights 
workers,  students,  political  opponents 
of  the  current  Government,  and 
manual  laborers. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  read  this 
report,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
the  cases  of  two  of  the  victims  of  tor- 
ture documented  by  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, a  social  worker  and  a  sales 
agent.  I  hope  that  this  information 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  that  abuses  of 
human  rights  continue  to  this  day  in 
Chile. 

The  following  material  was  submit- 
ted for  the  Record: 


Case  No.  9 


Anonymous. 


personal  details 
He  is  28.  His  father  was  an  officer  who  re- 
signed after  the  military  coup.  He  studied 
history  and  geography  at  university,  but  has 
not  been  able  to  get  work  as  a  teacher  since 
graduating  in  1979.  He  therefore  became  a 
sales  agent.  Because  of  a  knee  operation,  he 
has  been  off  sick  since  early  1982.  He  is  mar- 
ried. His  wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest.  Their  child  was  born  11  days 
later. 

state  of  HEALTH  BEFORE  ARREST 

His  left  knee  was  injured  in  mid-1973  and 
he  was  in  hospital  for  almost  a  month.  After 
he  left  hospital  he  continued  to  suffer  pain 
in  the  knee,  so  his  left  medical  meniscus  was 
removed  in  early  1982. 

Ever  since  1973  he  has  had  sporadic  "nerv- 
ous heart"  attacks  with  precordial  pain  and 
difficulty  in  breathing.  Apart  from  this  he 
did  not  connect  any  symptoms  with  his 
arrest  and  detention  in  1973. 

PREVIOUS  DETENTION  AND  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

He  was  arrested  and  held  briefly  in  1973 
after  attending  a  student  meeting  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  police.  He  was  kicked 
and  pistol-whipped  all  over.  Afterwards,  he 
was  taken  to  a  boat  called  the  ""Maipo". 
where  he  was  not  actually  ill-treated,  al- 
though he  was  held  in  appalling  sanitary 
conditions. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  ARREST  AND  DETENTION 

He  was  arrested  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1982  and  held  at  the  CNI  centre  in  Valpa- 
raiso for  10  days.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
the  CNI  centre  in  Santiago,  where  he  was 
held  for  a  week.  Then  he  was  moved  to  Val- 


paraiso prison,  where  he  remained  until  his 
unconditional  release  21  days  after  arrest. 

DURATION  OF  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

He  was  tortured  on  10  days;  on  four  of 
them  the  torture  was  exclusively  psycholog- 
ical. He  was  held  Incommunicado  for  16 
days. 

INTERROGATION  AND  TORTXmE 

His  account  of  events  was  as  follows: 
In  mid-March  five  men  in  plain-clothes 
who  said  they  were  members  of  SICAR.  the 
Carabineros'  intelligence  agency,  searched 
his  home  and  removed  several  of  his  belong- 
ings. No  arrest-warrant  was  shown.  He  was 
taken  down  to  a  car,  hooded  and  threat- 
ened. 

They  drove  him  to  an  old  house  in  Valpar- 
aiso, where  he  was  made  to  sit  on  a  chair  to 
which  his  hands  and  feet  were  tied.  He  was 
asked  about  his  personal  relationships  and 
kept  tied  to  the  chair  all  night. 

He  stayed  tied  to  the  chair  throughout 
the  following  day.  forced  to  listen  to  a  cas- 
sette recording  of  a  Mexican  song  played 
over  and  over  again  at  full  volume.  The  door 
was  opened  loudly  a  number  of  times  during 
the  day.  but  those  who  opened  it  said  noth- 
ing to  him. 

That  night  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  bed 
but  was  tied  to  it  by  one  hand.  During  the 
night  he  was  woken  up  several  times  by 
somebody  kicking  him  in  the  stomach. 

Next  day  he  was  tied  to  the  chair  again 
and  made  to  listen  to  music  all  day.  In  the 
evening,  he  was  interrogated  and  kicked  and 
beaten,  mainly  in  the  abdomen  and  on  the 
back.  He  was  undressed  and  electrically  tor- 
tured for  about  an  hour,  primarily  on  the 
back  and  neck. 

He  sat  on  the  chair  throughout  the  next 
day,  listening  to  the  cassette  player.  In  the 
evening  he  was  interrogated  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  During  the  interrogation  he  was 
punched  on  the  body  and  neck,  hit  on  the 
back  of  the  head  three  or  four  times, 
slapped  on  the  face  and  underwent  telefono 
from  five  to  10  times.  He  was  also  frequent- 
ly threatened  with  "disappearance"  and 
execution. 

The  next  day  he  was  tied  to  the  chair 
again  and  made  to  listen  to  a  loud  radio  all 
day.  A  basic  medical  examination  was  car- 
ried out  by  a  person  who  claimed  to  be  a 
doctor. 

He  was  interrogated  for  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  Every  time  he  refused  to 
answer  he  was  punched,  mainly  on  the  nose, 
which  bled. 

The  next  day  he  was  interrogated,  threat- 
ened and  insulted,  but  the  day  after  he  was 
not  interrogated— although  he  was  made  to 
spend  the  entire  time  sitting  tied  to  a  chair. 
On  the  following  day  a  "friendly"  interro- 
gator chatted  to  him  all  day  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  tell  the  truth  and  so  avoid  fur- 
ther torture.  lAter  someone  else  threatened 
him  again  with  execution. 

He  was  not  interrogated  the  following 
day.  but  the  day  after  his  clothes  were  re- 
turned to  him  and  he  was  made  to  sign  vari- 
ous forms.  Then  some  evidently  important 
person  came  and  shouted  that  they  were  in- 
correctly filled  in.  All  his  belongings  were 
again  removed  and  he  was  taken  down  to  a 
car.  He  thought  he  was  going  to  be  killed 
and  felt  both  frightened  and  resigned.  In- 
stead, however,  he  was  taken  to  the  CNI 
centre  in  Santiago  where  he  was  given  over- 
alls and  zapatillas  and  was  blindfolded.  He 
was  put  in  a  small  concrete  cell  measuring 
about  2m  by  1.5m.  That  evening  a  person  he 
took  to  be  a  doctor  examined  him  with  a 
stethoscope  and  measured  his  blood  pres- 
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sure,  and  he  was  interrogated  yet  again,  this 
interrogation  being  far  worse  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones.  He  was  made  to  lie  on  a 
bed  and  was  severely  beaten,  including  on 
the  knee  which  had  just  been  operated  on. 
He  was  electrically  tortured  more  severely 
than  before  with  two  electrodes,  one  at- 
tached to  his  chest,  the  other  shifted  about 
from  his  testicles  to  his  right  ankle  to  the 
lobe  of  his  right  ear.  Later  the  picana  tor- 
ture was  inflicted  with  a  pencil-shaped 
object  on  his  face  and  lips.  A  dry  cloth  was 
put  over  his  mouth  and  nose  a  number  of 
times,  which  made  him  feel  as  though  he 
were  being  suffocated.  Each  time  he  nearly 
fainted.  When  he  was  finally  taken  back  to 
his  cell  he  heard  the  voice  and  screams  of  a 
friend  (also  interviewed  by  the  medical  dele- 
gates—Case No.  1). 

He  was  left  In  his  cell  throughout  the 
next  two  days.  Someone  who  he  thought 
may  have  been  a  doctor  applied  cream  to  his 
bruises. 

The  following  day  he  was  interrogated 
and  beaten.  In  particular  on  the  abdomen 
and  back. 

Next  day  the  "doctor"  came  to  his  cell  and 
tried  to  hypnotize  him.  but,  by  making  a 
strenuous  effort,  he  managed  to  resist  this. 

He  was  taken  to  the  Piscalia  Mill  tar  (Mili- 
tary Prosecutor's  Office)  the  following  day 
and,  still  blindfold,  made  to  sign  some 
papers. 

Next  day  he  was  given  back  his  clothes 
and  belongings  and  driven  to  the  CNI  centre 
in  Valparaiso  then  on  to  Valparaiso  prison, 
where  he  was  no  longer  kept  In  isolation. 

He  was  freed  after  21  days  but  followed  by 
agents  for  two  days  after  release. 


RtSUMt  OF  INTERROGATION  AND  TORTURE 

He  was  slapped,  particularly  in  the  face. 
He  underwent  telefono  a  number  of  times. 
He  was  frequently  punched,  once  on  the 
neck,  once  on  the  nose  (which  gave  him  a 
nosebleed  and  many  times  in  the  abdomen 
and  on  the  back,  arms  and  legs.  He  was  fre- 
quently kicked.  In  particular  on  the  but- 
tocks and  the  knee  that  had  just  been  oper- 
ated on. 

He  was  electrically  tortured  twice:  once  m 
Valparaiso  for  an  hour  and  once  In  San- 
tiago. The  shocks  were  administered  on  the 
lobe  of  his  right  ear.  chest,  testicles,  right 
ankle,  neck  and  back.  Picana  torture  (at  a 
lower  voltage)  was  inflicted  too,  particularly 
on  the  lips,  earlobes  and  cheeks. 

He  was  gagged  a  number  of  times  In  such 
a  way  that  he  could  not  breathe  and  nearly 
fainted. 

He  was  partially  deprived  of  sleep  the  first 
two  nights  and  made  to  spend  an  entire 
night  naked,  as  well  as  being  naked  during 
several  interrogation  sessions. 

He  received  many  threats.  He  was  threat- 
ened with  execution  and  "disappearance", 
with  being  tortured  in  other  ways,  and  with 
the  imprisonment  of  his  wife.  He  was  tor- 
tured by  noise  for  many  days:  Forced  to 
hear  the  same  tune  on  a  cassette  player 
again  and  again  at  maximum  volume. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hypnotize  him, 
and  the  "friendly  "  interrogator  tried  to  get 
him  to  give  Information. 

He  was  kept  in  isolation  and  blindfolded 
for  16  days.  For  the  first  10  days  he  was 
forced  to  sit  up  straight,  tied  to  a  chair. 
Except  for  the  first  night,  when  he  was 
forced  to  remain  sitting,  he  was  allowed  to 
sleep  in  bed.  For  his  five  days  in  Santiago 
he  was  kept  In  a  concrete  cell  measuring 
about  1.5m  by  2m. 
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MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  AND/OR  ATTENTION 
DURING  DETENTION 

Once  in  Valparaiso  and  the  first  day  In 
Santiago  he  was  examined  by  someone 
claiming  to  be  a  doctor.  During  his  final 
days  at  the  CNI  centre  In  Santiago  he  was 
given  ointment  to  rub  on  his  skin  In  order, 
he  thought,  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of 
his  bruises. 

EARLY  SYMPTONS  DESCRIBED 

After  being  tortured   he  was  tired   and 
stiff,  felt  sore  all  over  and  could  hardly 
move.  Near  both  elbows  were  two  parallel 
blue  stripes  which  he  said  were  the  result  of 
the   tight   binding   of   his   arms   with   cord 
during  torture.  The  cords  were  tied  especial- 
ly tightly  during  electric  torture  when  his 
arms     moved     involuntarily.     There     were 
bruises  on  the  right  hypogastrium.  as  well 
as  medially  on  the  left  leg  just  under  the 
knee.  His  nose  bled  after  being  punched,  his 
lip  was  swollen  for  a  week  and  his  ears 
itched  and  were  scaly  in  the  auditory  canal. 
He  suffered  from  precordial  pain  In  the 
chest,  without  radiation,  and  had  difficulty 
breathing  for  about  half  an  hour  several 
times  a  week.  This  happened  particularly  at 
night,  and  he  himself  believed  it  was  due  to 
anxiety  since  he  had  had  similar  anxiety  at- 
tacks before  being  arrested.  He  had  night- 
mares and  his  memory  was  somewhat  im- 
paired. Just  after  he  was  released  he  found 
himself  forgetting  small  matters,  such  as 
where  he  had  put  things,  appointments  and 
telephone    numbers.    He    was    emotionally 
labile,  irritable  and  aggressive. 

PRESENT  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

He  still  has  slight  discomfort  in  his  left 
knee  and  pain  in  the  medial  part  of  his  left 
calf,  where  he  can  feel  a  hard  lump  near  the 
tibia.  He  suffers  from  "nervous  "  attacks  of 
difficulty  In  breathing  about  once  a  week. 
His  memory  is  slightly  Impaired. 


CLINICAL  EXAMINATION  (ONE  MONTH  AFTER  THE 
ALLEGED  TORTURE  i 

He  was  well-balanced  and  relaxed,  cooper- 
ated with  the  Interviewer  and  was  able  to 
give  a  clear  and  detailed  account  of  what 
had  happened  to  him. 

There  was  some  soreness  In  the  medial  an- 
terior cleft  of  his  left  knee,  and  a  slight  at- 
rophy of  the  quadriceps  muscle.  On  the 
medial  side  of  the  left  tibia,  between  16cm 
and  19cm  below  the  knee,  there  was  a  3cm 
by  2cm  hard,  indolent  lump,  unattached  to 
the  skin  and  tibia  (it  felt  very  much  like  an 
organized  haematoma).  The  skin  over  the 
knot  was  unchanged.  Medial  to  this  area 
and  between  12cm  and  16cm  distal  to  the 
knee  joint  a  Scm-long.  Icm-diameter,  rod- 
shaped  indolent  swelling  could  be  felt  (prob- 
ably an  area  of  superficial  phlebitis). 

Near  both  elbows  were  two  sets  of  two 
light  brown  pigmented  parallel  stripes  1cm 
wide  and  separated  by  2cm,  crossing  each 
other  approximately  In  the  middle  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow. 

CONCLUSION 

The  medical  delegates  found  consistency 
between  the  torture  alleged,  the  symptoms 
described  and  the  clinical  findings. 

Case  No.  10 

Anonymous. 

PERSONAL  DETAILS 

He  is  29.  He  went  through  high  school, 
was  trained  as  a  social  worker  and  has  been 
employed  by  a  church  organization  since 
1978.  He  is  unmarried  but  has  a  steady 
woman  friend. 


IMI 
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STATS  or  HEALTH  BETORE  ARREST 

He  has  situs  inversus  (internal  organs  in 
positions  which  are  the  reverse  of  normal; 
for  example,  with  the  heart  on  the  right 
rather  than  left  side). 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  ARREST  AND  DETENTION 

He  was  arrested  in  early  1982  and  was 
taken  to  the  CNI  centre  in  Santiago  where 
he  was  held  for  two  days.  After  two  days  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Carcel  Publica  where 
he  was  held  for  a  day.  Next  day  he  was 
moved  to  the  Penitenciaria,  where  he  was 
held  for  79  days  before  being  released  on 
baU. 

DURATION  or  ALLEGED  TORTURE 

He  was  tortured  on  two  days,  during 
which  time  he  was  held  incommunicado. 

INTERROGATION  AND  TORTURE 

His  account  of  events  was  as  follows: 

While  driving  early  in  1982  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  car.  then  stopped.  Pour  men  in 
civilian  clothes,  armed  with  pistols,  exam- 
ined his  documents,  then  forced  him  into 
their  car.  No  arrest-warrant  was  shown.  He 
was  blindfolded  with  tape,  handcuffed,  re- 
quired to  give  information  about  himself,  in- 
sulted and  threatened  with  death.  (He  later 
learned  that  his  home  was  searched  the 
same  day  by  CNI  agents.) 

He  was  driven  to  the  CNI  centre  in  San- 
tiago, where  he  was  punched  hard  on  the 
left  cheek.  He  was  forced  to  stand  facing  the 
wall  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  he 
was  punched  at  random  on  the  head  and 
body.  Afterwards  he  was  examined  by  a 
person  he  took  to  be  a  doctor,  photographed 
and  given  overalls  and  zapatillas. 

That  night,  around  midnight,  he  was  in- 
terrogated. During  the  interrogation  he  was 
beaten  and  electrically  tortured  for  about 
an  hour.  Later  that  night  he  was  again  in- 
terrogated. Two  people  he  knew  were 
brought  into  the  room  and  all  three  were  in- 
terrogated together  for  two  hours.  Towards 
morning  he  was  once  more  interrogated, 
beaten  and  electrically  tortured.  This  meant 
he  did  not  sleep  at  all  that  night.  He  was  in- 
terrogated again  at  10.00  am  and  once  more 
at  2.00  pm.  A  'friendly'  interrogator  talked 
to  him  for  a  long  time,  asking  him  why  he 
was  involved  in  such  "subversive  organiza- 
tions". Towards  evening  he  was  given  back 
his  clothes  and  taken  into  a  "TV  studio  "  in 
the  same  building.  This  room  had  a  large 
mirror  on  one  wall,  which  he  presumed  was 
a  two-way  mirror.  Here,  he  and  his  two  ac- 
quaintances were  interrogated,  having  been 
told  they  were  being  video-recorded.  When 
they  did  not  answer  they  could  hear  the  ma- 
chine being  switched  off.  Later  that  night 
he  was  yet  again  taken  to  be  interrogated, 
this  time  on  his  own.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
overalls  again  and  once  more  beaten,  threat- 
ened and  insulted. 

Two  days  after  arrest  he  was  examined  by 
a  person  he  took  to  be  a  doctor.  Then  his 
clothes  were  returned  to  him  and  he  was 
brought  before  a  judge.  He  was  made  to  sign 
a  statement  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Cd.rcel 
PUblica.  where  he  remained  for  just  under 
three  months. 

He  was  released  on  bail  in  April  1982. 

RtSUME  OF  INTERROGATION  AND  TORTURE 

On  the  first  two  days,  he  was  frequently 
slapped  on  the  forehead,  neck,  chest  and 
back,  and  was  punched  on  the  left  cheek, 
chest  and  back.  He  was  electrically  tortured. 
He  was  made  to  hold  a  key  attached  to  a 
wire  in  each  hand.  The  wire  was  then 
charged  with  electricity,  which  gave  him 
violent  convulsions.  Picana  was  then  inflict- 
ed—a black,  pencil-shaped  object  was  ap- 
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plied  to  his  throat,  hands,  thighs,  lower  legs 
and  ankles.  He  was  never  sure  where  they 
were  going  to  apply  the  current  next.  This 
form  of  torture  lasted  for  about  an  hour. 

He  was  held  incommunicado  for  two  days 
and  partially  deprived  of  sleep  for  two  days, 
during  which  he  slept  for  only  three  hours 
altogether.  The  first  night  he  was  interro- 
gated almost  continuously;  the  next,  he  did 
not  return  to  his  cell  until  quite  late  and 
afterwards  was  disturbed  a  number  of  times. 
All  the  while,  he  was  nervous  and  agitated. 
He  underwent  frequent,  prolonged  interro- 
gations—four three-hour  sessions  in  the 
course  of  two  days.  He  was  threatened  with 
parrilla.  He  heard  other  prisoners  crying 
and  screaming. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  AND/OR  ATTENTION 
DURING  DETENTION 

On  arrival  at  the  CNI  centre  he  was  exam- 
ined by  a  person  he  took  to  be  a  doctor.  He 
was  questioned  about  previous  illnesses  and 
operations.  His  blood  pressure  and  pulse 
were  taken  and  he  was  examined  with  a 
stethoscope.  To  discover  whether  it  really 
was  a  doctor  examining  him  he  told  him  he 
had  situs  inversus  and  that  this  was  very  se- 
rious. The  doctor  assured  him  it  was  not  and 
gave  a  correct  account  of  the  condition.  He 
was  again  examined  by  a  person  he  thought 
was  a  doctor  after  being  tortured. 

While  in  prison,  he  requested  a  forensic 
examination  but  this  was  never  done. 

EARLY  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

He  was  generally  extremely  tired  and 
weak  and  had  difficulty  walking  and  moving 
for  the  first  few  days.  His  left  cheek  was 
very  sore— presumably  through  being 
punched— and  for  the  first  three  days  he 
had  diarrhea  and  nausea.  He  found  it  hard 
to  fall  asleep  while  in  prison  and  several 
times  had  nightmares.  (Following  release, 
he  slept  for  24  hours.)  He  did  not  notice  any 
marks  on  his  skin. 

PRESENT  SYMPTOMS  DESCRIBED 

He  feels  completely  normal. 

CLINICAL  EXAMINATION   (THREE  MONTHS  AFTER 
THE  ALLEGED  TORTURE  i 

He  was  well-balanced,  behaved  naturally 
and  cooperated  with  the  interviewer. 

Examination  by  stethoscope  revealed  situs 
inversus.  He  had  scattered  acne. 

CONCLUSION 

The  medical  delegates  found  consistency 
between  the  torture  alleged  and  early  symp- 
toms described.* 
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Through  her  love  and  devotion  to 
her  sister,  who  is  handicapped.  Jo  Ann 
Kovalcik  has  brought  hope  to  the  lives 
of  many  people.  She  symbolizes  those 
thousands  of  community  volunteers 
who  have  committed  themselves  to 
sponsoring  and  supporting  programs 
that  aid  the  handicapped.  It  is  most 
visible  in  the  achievements  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Center  in  Union  County, 
with  training  centers  and  workshops 
for  the  handicapped  in  Roselle  and 
Berkeley  Heights. 

Far  more  than  the  large  amount  of 
money  she  has  raised  for  the  Kidney 
Foundation  of  New  Jersey  and  the  oc- 
cupational center.  Jo  Ann  Kovalcik 
brings  to  these  worthwhile  programs  a 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  arouses  the 
best  instincts  and  compassion  in  other 
people.  She  is  unselfish  and  devoted  to 
helping  other  people  who  need  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  her  outstanding  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  occupational 
center  and  Kidney  Foundation.  Jo 
Ann  Kovalcik  also  serves  on  the  Union 
County  Unit  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
County  Children's  Shelter  Advisory 
Board  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Bank- 
ing Advisory  Board.  A  highly  success- 
ful businesswoman  and  executive  with 
Hahne's  in  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Kovalcik 
is  the  essence  of  the  modem  American 
woman  capable  of  succeeding  at  any 
job  and  still  finding  time  to  contribute 
her  talents  and  energy  to  the  commu- 
nity. She  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
American  woman  and  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey's finest  citizens.* 
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JO  ANN  KOVALCIK  HONORED 
FOR  EXTRAORDINARY  SERVICE 


HON.  MAHHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Kovalcik  of 
Scotch  Plains.  N.J.,  for  her  extraordi- 
nary service  and  leadership  in  assist- 
ing the  handicapped  through  her  vol- 
unteer work  with  the  Occupational 
Center  of  Union  County.  N.J..  and  for 
her  leadership  with  the  New  Jersey 
Kidney  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Kovalcik  is  a  woman  of  extraor- 
dinary talents  and  energy  that  compli- 
ment her  deep  sense  of  compassion  for 
the  lives  of  people  bom  with  physical 
and  mental  afflications. 


H.R.  2025 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  for- 
stall  the  transfer  of  social  security  off 
the  unified  Federal  budget.  Such  a 
transfer,  to  be  effective  in  1993,  was  a 
provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  in  1983. 

In  1967  the  President's  budget  con- 
cepts commission  recommended  that 
all  Federal  programs  be  shown  as  part 
of  the  same  budget,  a  "unified 
budget." 

Starting  in  the  early  1970's  some 
programs  (notably  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank)  were  placed  "off-budget"  by 
statute.  Off-budget  spending  is  exactly 
the  same  as  on-budget  spending— it  is 
simply  not  counted.  But  it  is  a  part  of 
the  Federal  debt  since  the  Treasury  fi- 
nances all  spending. 

Moving  social  security  and  medicare 
off-budget  is  ill-advised  for  three  rea- 
sons. 

It  is  bad  for  the  budget  process  since 
it  results  in  a  budget  that  is  understat- 


ed by  over  $300  billion.  Members  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  consider  Feder- 
al spending  as  a  percent  of  the  econo- 
my. Nor  will  they  be  able  to  directly 
compare  similar  programs— for  exam- 
ple, medicare  will  be  off-budget  but 
medicaid  on-budget.  Nor  will  they  get 
a  valid  comparison  of  different  compo- 
nents of  Federal  spending— defense, 
means-tested  programs,  grants  to 
States,  and  so  forth,  will  all  be  over- 
stated as  percent  of  total  spending. 
Nor  will  the  revenue  portion  of  the 
budget  give  an  adequate  portrayal  of 
the  total  tax  burden  on  taxpayers. 

It  may  be  bad  for  social  security  ben- 
efits. Currently  it  is  widely  believed 
that  social  security  and  medicare  are 
financed  by  taxes  on  the  potential 
beneficiaries.  This  is  not  true— there 
are  a  number  of  general  fund  subsidies 
(by  1988  they  could  total  $20  to  $30 
billion.) 

Those  subsidies  are  not  obvious  now, 
since  they  are  paid  by  one  fund  and  re- 
ceived by  another— a  net  zero.  But. 
with  social  security  off-budget,  these 
subsidies  will  be  very  visible  since  they 
alone  will  remain  as  on-budget  pay- 
ments. Highlighting  these  subsidies 
could  provide  more  ammunition  for 
groups  that  want  to  cut  benefits. 

It  is  bad  for  the  deficit,  hence  for 
other  spending  programs.  With  the  re- 
forms recently  enacted,  social  security 
will  be  solvent— that  is,  in  surplus- 
through  the  end  of  the  century.  This 
surplus  would  be  shown  off-budget,  so 
the  on-budget  deficit  would  be  over- 
stated. Voting  for  unnecessarily  over- 
stated deficits  seems  unnecessary. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  task  force  on  the 
budget  process,  I  have  introduced  a 
comprehensive  budget  reform  bill 
which,  among  other  things,  would 
bring  all  off-budget  agencies  on- 
budget— H.R.  2025.  In  the  96th  Con- 
gress we  included  language  in  our 
budget  resolution  of  fi-scal  year  1980  to 
affirm  our  commitment  to  "relate  ac- 
curately the  outlays  of  off-budget  Fed- 
eral entities  to  the  budget."  Again  in 
1982  and  1983  wc  carried  forward  this 
commitment  with  language  in  the 
budget  resolution  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  future  budget 
resolutions  should  also  portray  off- 
budget  spending. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  my  colleague, 
Leon  Panetta.  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation.* 
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support  and  talents  to  the  Palm  Beach 
County  private  sector  initiative  pro- 
gram; Judy  Goodman.  Robert  Miller. 
Lee  Horton.  William  Brooks.  Col.  Don 
R.  Kohl.  USAF  (Retired).  Bill  Burson. 
Harry  L.  Smith,  Pat  Wilson.  Lucy 
Runyon.  Thomas  I.  Davis.  Jr.,  Judy 
Finn.  Kay  Mansolill,  Terry  Lino,  John 
OUis.  Robert  Coker,  Sandra  Chamb- 
lee,  Bernadette  O'Grady.  Thomas  J. 
Heran.  Donn  Colee.  Sr..  John  List, 
Natalie  Wohlert.  Beverly  Green.  Mike 
Hardwick.  Robin  Stein,  Ruth  Hardy. 
Pat  McKenna.  Art  Giles,  and  David 
Bludworth. 

More  than  70  million  Americans  vol- 
unteered for  community  service  in  the 
past  3  years  and  more  than  half  volun- 
teered at  least  5  hours  a  week  to  com- 
munity service  programs. 

These  volunteers,  joining  with  pri- 
vate organizations,  provide  job  train- 
ing and  placement,  health  care,  trans- 
portation, education,  housing,  nutri- 
tion, senior  and  youth  activities,  legal 
and  consumer  advice,  and  other  com- 
munity activities.  The  manner  in 
which  this  American  partnership  is 
being  practiced  in  Palm  Beach  County 
and  other  American  communities  is 
creating  worthwhile  changes  in  the 
way  social  services  are  delivered  and 
economic  progress  is  stimulated  in  the 
United  States.* 


PROPOSED  ELIGIBILITY  GUIDE- 
LINES FOR  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CLIENTS  WOULD  DENY  REPRE- 
SENTATION TO  MILLIONS 


PALM  BEACH  COUNTY  PSI 
VOLUNTEERS  PRAISED 

HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  follow- 
ing  people   for   lending   their  strong 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  recently 
published  proposed  regulations  con- 
cerning client  eligibility  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  precluding  represen- 
tation for  millions  of  poor  people,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

Taken  by  themselves,  these  propos- 
als appear  to  be  an  ill-conceived  effort 
to  deal  with  the  cuts  in  the  Corpora- 
tion's budget.  But  taken  in  the  context 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  hostili- 
ty to  this  program,  the  proposals 
appear  to  be  another  in  a  series  of  at- 
tempts by  the  administration  to  deny 
legal  representation  to  low-income 
people. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  support 
for  the  Legal  Ser\'ices  Corporation 
demonstrated  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  the  administration 
has  tried  every  year  to  eliminate  all 
funding  for  the  Corporation.  Having 
failed  to  do  so,  the  administration  is 
now  trying  to  weaken  the  Corpora- 
tion's effectiveness  and  its  ability  to 
serve  the  poor  in  legal  disputes. 

One  of  the  most  onerous  proposals  is 
a  regulation  which  would  deny  legal 
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assistance  to  individuals  who  have 
over  $15,000  equity  in  a  home.  This 
would  drastically  affect  the  elderly, 
who  may  have  paid  for  their  homes 
years  ago.  and  who  may  be  in  desper- 
ate need  of  legal  representation.  These 
are  the  very  people  the  Corporation 
was  established  to  serve. 

An  essential  aspect  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  is  local  control — each 
program  is  administered  by  a  local 
board  of  directors  which  is  most 
knowledgeable  about  the  needs  of  the 
client  community.  These  mandated  eli- 
gibility guidelines  would  fly  in  the  face 
of  local  decisionmaking. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  these  regulations  were  developed 
by  individuals  who  have  neither  the 
experience  with,  nor  the  demonstrated 
commitment  to  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor.  The  Corporation 
is  being  administered  by  an  uncon- 
firmed board  of  directors,  presently 
numbering  four  individuals,  who  have 
recruited  a  staff  of  questionable  dedi- 
cation to  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram. These  proposals  reflect  a  lack  of 
understanding  about  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor,  and  I  hope  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  reconsider  impltmentiug 
them. 

Further,  I  hope  President  Reagan 
will  end  his  hostility  to  this  program 
which  seeks  to  provide  'equal  justice 
under  law."  I  urge  him  to  demonstrate 
his  willingness  to  let  the  Corporation 
survive  by  nominating  a  board  of  di- 
rectors promptly— individuals  who 
have  both  the  commitment  and  the 
experience  necessary  to  administer 
this  program.* 


SOVIET  DOWNING  OF  KOREAN 
FLIGHT  007 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tu£sdav,  September  13,  1983 
9  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  incidents  in  this  country's  history 
have  provoked  the  shock  and  ouirage 
that  greeted  the  Soviet  Unions  recent 
downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007.  Unfortunately,  the  269  passengers 
aboard  were  the  innocent,  victinis  of 
the  acute  paranoia  that  seems  to 
dominate  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Those 
Rhode  Islanders  who  imew  Lillian 
Fitzpatrick  and  Lucille  Dawson- two 
Warwick  residents  on  board  the 
plane— understand  first-hand  the 
sense  of  loss  and  pain  which  this  bar- 
baric act  brings  to  all  U.S.  citizens. 

The  Soviet's  response  to  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  flight  007  has  been  per- 
haps more  inflamatory  than  the  act 
itself.  First,  the  Russians  denied  that 
the  plane  had  been  shot  down.  T^.ea, 
in  the  face  of  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  barbrous  act  had  occurrf  d, 
the  Soviets  admitted  their  complicity 
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but  concluded  that  it  was  the  rational 
response  to  a  provocation  under  inter- 
national and  Soviet  law.  One  spokes- 
man went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  we 
would  do  the  same  if  a  Soviet  plane 
strayed  over  our  airspace.  In  fact,  in 
1981,  a  Soviet  Aeroflot  plane  departed 
from  its  normal  flight  route  off  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  flew  over  the  naval 
shipyard  in  Groton,  Conn.  The  U.S. 
response  was  to  simply  lead  the  plane 
back  into  international  airspace.  Com- 
parisons aside,  the  lies  and  misinfor- 
mation emanating  from  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  tragedy  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  country  does  not  share 
the  Western  World's  humanitarian  ap- 
preciation for  human  life. 

The  President  and  Congress  are  now 
faced  with  the  task  of  responding  to 
Soviet  brutality.  The  first  step,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  passage  of  a  resolution 
officially  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  behavior,  demanding 
that  the  country  pay  monetary  retri- 
bution to  the  families  of  U.S.  citizens 
on  board  the  plane,  and  urging  U.S. 
representatives  to  the  United  Nations 
to  seek  agreements  making  future  at- 
tacks on  commercial  airliners  illegal 
international  acts  subject  to  immedi- 
ate and  automatic  sanctions.  Once 
these  steps  have  been  approved.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  can  then 
assess  the  long-term  implications  of 
this  cowardly  act  on  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers.* 


SOVIET  BARBARISM  SHOWS 
FACE-AGAIN 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sedalia  Demo- 
crat in  the  Fourth  District  of  Missouri. 
This  article  on  the  Korean  airline 
massacre  accurately  reflects  the  feei- 
ings  of  Americans  across  the  country 
and  makes  some  excellent  points  con- 
cerning the  basic  nature  of  Russian 
communism  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  Barbarism  Shows  Pace— Again 

In  attempting  to  apply  the  rules  of  civil- 
ized behavior  to  the  Soviet  downing  of  a 
South  Korean  jumbo  jet  carrying  269 
people,  we  malie  a  fundamental  error.  The 
fact  is  that  Russian  communism  is  by  its 
very  nature  barbarian.  This  is  hardly  the 
first  indication  we've  had  of  that  fact,  with 
Afghanistan  being  the  latest,  but  by  no 
means  only,  example. 

StUl,  this  was  a  new  low  even  for  the  Sovi- 
ets. No  conceivable  reason  can  justify  shoot- 
ing down  a  civilian  jetliner  packed  with 
men.  women  and  children.  Among  the  vic- 
tims were  50-some  Americans,  including  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  plane  had  deviated 
from  its  route  and  wa.s  skirting  sensitive 
Soviet  military  installations.  What  possible 
threat  did  it  pose?  A  Boeing  747  is  not  a 
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bomber,  nor  does  it  have  a  reconnaissance 
capability.  It  is  designed  to  carry  innocent 
passengers  from  one  place  to  another. 

Yet  a  Soviet  fighter  pilot,  acting  on  direct 
commands  from  the  ground,  fired  a  heat- 
seeking  missile  into  the  airliner,  which 
crashed  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  northern 
Pacific.  No  survivors  have  been  found. 

Considering  the  rigidity  of  the  Soviet  com- 
mand structure,  the  "fire"  order  could  not 
have  been  given  without  high-level  consent 
from  the  Kremlin.  Itnowledgeable  observers 
agree.  What  this  says  about  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership should  be  a  sobering  lesson  for  those 
in  the  West  who  still  harbor  illusions  about 
its  reasonableness  and  peace-loving  inten- 
tions. 

What  can  be  done  on  our  part?  Every- 
thing possible  to  punish  Moscow  short  of 
armed  retaliation.  Cancel  the  grain  agree- 
ment (the  terms  of  which  are  extremely  un- 
desirable from  our  standpoint  anyway). 
Revoke  Aeroflot's  landing  privileges  in  this 
country.  Stop  all  cultural  and  scientific  ex- 
changes and  review  all  trade  pacts. 

We  must  demand  that  Russia  own  up  to 
what  it  did  and  make  a  full  apology— includ- 
ing restitution  to  the  American  victims'  sur- 
vivors. We  should  encourage  our  allies  and 
other  responsible  nations  to  take  similar 
steps.  In  all  ways  possible  we  must  let  the 
Soviets  know  that  such  ruthless  behavior 
exacts  a  price  among  civilized  people.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BAY  CITY  CHEVRO- 
LET SMALL  PARTS  PLANT 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
before  this  distinguished  body  today, 
to  honor  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  And  in  particu- 
lar, the  Bay  City  Chevrolet  small  parts 
plant  which  is  located  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 

Over  the  years.  General  Motors  has 
responded  to  the  demands  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  with  high  quality  prod- 
ucts. There  are  current  news  reports 
of  increasing  automobile  sales  com- 
pared to  past  years,  which  is  good 
news  to  a  beleaguered  industry.  This 
proves  that  the  domestic  automobile 
industry  is  responding  properly  to  con- 
sumer demand.  Also,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  according  to 
Government  tests.  American  cars— es- 
pecially General  Motors  models— are 
also  the  safest  vehicles  on  the  road 
today. 

Bay  City's  Chevrolet  small  parts 
plant  has  been  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  family  since  its  purchase 
from  the  National  Cycle  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  on  April  10,  1916.  Bay  City 
Chevrolet  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  employers  in  the  Bay 
County  area,  and  is  a  respected,  hon- 
ored, and  welcomed  industry  in  the 
community. 

Despite  setbacks  such  as  the  Great 
Depression  and  World  War  I.  Bay  City 
Chevrolet  has  continued  to  grow  and 
prosper  and  change  with   the   times. 
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Though  the  history  of  the  Chevrolet 
Bay  City  plant  is  one  of  continued  ex- 
pansion over  the  years,  the  greatest 
growth  has  come  in  the  last  several 
decades.  And  this  plant  growth  over 
the  years  has  been  accompanied  by 
many  important  advancements  in  pro- 
duction methods. 

For  many  years.  Bay  City  Chevrolet 
has  been  playing  an  active  role  in  vari- 
ous local  community  developments,  ac- 
tivities and  organizations.  They  have 
been  a  strong  booster  to  the  Bay  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Forward 
Bay  County  Corp.,  and  the  Bay 
County  United  Way;  for  which  they 
have  time  and  again  received  the 
United  Way  Gold  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Service. 

General  Motors  should  be  commend- 
ed and  thanked  for  the  confidence 
which  they  have  placed  in  the  bay 
area  community  and  its  citizens.  For 
the  Bay  City  Chevrolet  plant  has 
worked  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
General  Motors  and  the  area  resi- 
dents. The  Bay  City  small  parts  plant 
has  employed  thousands  of  area  work- 
ers, and  has  assisted  in  the  bolstering 
of  the  areas'  economy. 

I  am  truly  honored  to  represent  such 
a  large  group  of  dedicated,  hard  work- 
ing individuals.  Please  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  the  Bay  City  Chevrolet 
small  parts  plant  and  General  Motors 
Corp.,  along  with  all  the  people  in- 
volved with  these  companies,  both 
past  and  present,  for  a  job  well  done.* 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  3318 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
American  student,  upon  returning  to 
this  country  after  spending  a  year  in 
Japan,  was  quoted  as  saying. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  Japan  for  me 
was  the  family  I  stayed  with.  My  Japanese 
family  shared  their  home,  life,  and  culture 
unselfishly  with  me. 

Every  year  thousands  of  young 
Americans  return  to  the  United  States 
from  exchange  experiences  such  as 
this.  An  exchange  is  more  than  a 
sightseeing  tour,  for  a  student  does 
not  gain  access  to  the  intricacies  of  a 
culture  through  monuments  and  mu- 
seums. Social  complexities  are  discov- 
ered only  if  a  student  loses  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  an  olwerver  and 
finds  himself  completely  immersed  in 
another  lifestyle.  In  the  midst  of  this 
immersion  a  student  contemplates  his 
identity  as  an  American  and  balances 
it  with  the  influence  of  another  cul- 
ture. 

A  similar  process  of  reflection  occurs 
when  a  foreign  student  becomes  a 
member  of  an  American  family.  By  ex- 
plaining and  sharing  its  customs  and 


habits  with  the  student,  the  host 
family  grasps  a  renewed  sense  of  itself 
and  its  culture.  Its  members  have  the 
unusual  opportunity  to  rediscover  the 
meaning  of  the  American  environment 
in  their  lives.  Both  benefit  in  many 
ways. 

This  reciprocity  creates  an  interna- 
tional web  of  human  relations  which  is 
delicate  and  yet  strong  enough  to 
withstand  almost  all  political  tension 
between  nations.  The  active  role  ex- 
change programs  play  as  an  elementa- 
ry form  of  foreign  relations  is  being 
eroded  by  rising  costs.  As  a  result, 
thousands  of  families  and  students 
who  want  to  reach  out  in  this  way  find 
it  more  difficult. 

Currently,  American  families  who 
host  high  school  students  can  deduct 
$50  a  month  from  their  income  tax  for 
the  expenses  they  incur  while  the  stu- 
dents are  attending  high  school  and 
living  in  their  American  homes.  Under 
current  economic  conditions  this  de- 
duction, which  was  established  in 
1960,  is  nominal  and  should  be  raised 
to  a  more  realistic  figure. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  3318,  a  bill  which  would  increase 
the  current  deduction  to  $100  per 
month,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  a 
year.  At  this  level,  more  families 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  open 
their  homes  to  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  given  the  tremen- 
dous educational  benefit  provided  by 
foreign  exchange  programs,  as  well  as 
the  expense  incurred  in  adding  an- 
other member  to  one's  family,  I  think 
that  this  increase  in  the  present  de- 
duction is  entirely  appropriate. 

I  hope  that  H.R.  3318  will  receive  fa- 
vorable consideration  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.* 


RECENT  UTILITY  COAL  DEAL 
SHOWS  COAL  SLURRY  PIPE- 
LINES CANNOT  COMPETE 

HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  may  soon  consider  H.R.  1010. 
the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983.  This 
special  interest  bill  is  not  a  simple 
right-of-way  bill,  but  rather  is  the  pos- 
sible catalyst  for  the  elimination  of  all 
competition  in  the  coal  transportation 
arena. 

An  actual  field  test  of  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline,  ETSI  (Energy  Transporta- 
tion Systems,  Inc.),  and  two  railroads 
bidding  for  a  large  coal  contract  from 
the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
raised  serious  questions  on  major  ar- 
guments put  forth  by  coal  slurry  pro- 
ponents on  why  Congress  should 
confer  upon  these  private  companies 
the  privilege  of  Federal  condemnation 
of  private  and  public  property.  The  ar- 
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guments  and  the  doubts  raised  about 
coal  slurry  pipelines  are  listed  below: 

Slurry  argument  No.  1.  Coal  slurry 
pipelines  will  provide  cheaper  coal 
transportation. 

Response.  Obviously  in  this  instance, 
the  coal  slurry  pipelines  did  not  pro- 
vide the  cheaper  transportation.  The 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  utility  ex- 
pressed doubt  whether  coal  slurry 
pipelines  will  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete for  cheap  coal  transportation 
when  it  commented,  "The  projected 
costs  of  the  slurry  pipeline  system 
have  jumped  three  to  four  times  from 
original  estimations.'-'  The  utility  is 
nearly  correct.  In  1975,  the  ETSI  pipe- 
line estimated  construction  costs  at 
$750  million.  Today  that  figure  is  $3.8 
billion  or  a  500-percent  increase.  From 
this  development,  it  appears  that  time, 
coupled  with  high  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors, have  made  coal  slurry  pipelines 
obsolete. 

Slurry  argument  No.  2.  Coal  slurry 
pipelines  will  cause  lower  coal  rates 
which  will  be  reflected  in  savings  for 
consumers. 

Response.  There  is  no  evidence, 
whatsoever,  that  if  only  two  railroads 
had  been  competing  with  each  other 
that  the  coal  rates  in  the  contract 
would  have  been  higher.  In  fact,  there 
would  have  been  real  competition  for 
this  contract  even  if  the  slurry  pipe- 
line had  not  been  a  factor.  Competi- 
tion now  exists  in  the  coal  hauling 
business,  if  it  is  not  with  other  rail- 
roads, then  it  is  with  trucks  or  barges. 
According  to  the  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  press  release,  substantial  savings 
to  electric  consumers  served  by  Arkan- 
sas Power  &  Light  apparently  will  be 
realized  through  the  year  2016  at  a 
level  of  $16.5  billion  as  a  result  of  this 
railroad  contract.  These  savings,  of 
course,  were  realized  under  the 
present  system  without  the  necessity 
of  an  operating  coal  slurry  pipeline. 
We  are  also  pleased  that  this  utility, 
unlike  many  others,  will  pass  the  sav- 
ings on  to  consumers. 

Slurry  argument  No.  3.  Coal  slurry 
pipelines  need  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority  because  railroads 
are  blocking  the  way. 

Response.  This  contract  signing  in 
itself  strongly  argues  that  the  grant- 
ing in  H.R.  1010  of  the  special  privi- 
lege of  Federal  condemnation  of  pri- 
vate property  to  for-profit  coal  slurry 
pipeline  companies  is  not  needed.  The 
ETSI  pipeline  has  acquired  over  90 
percent  of  its  1.400  miles  of  right-of- 
way  without  this  special  privilege  at  a 
cost  of  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  projected  project  cost.  Such  a  cost 
is  hardly  prohibitive  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  ETSI  is  competing,  along 
with  the  railroads,  for  business. 

The  ETSI  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  within  the  presently  competitive 
system,  and  therefore,  they  are  a  per- 
fect example  of  why  there  is  no  press- 
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ing  need   for  Congress  to  pass  H.R. 
1010. 

Slurry  argument  No.  4.  The  coal 
slurry  pipelines  need  take-or-pay  con- 
tract arrangements  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee project  financing  and  business  for 
the  pipelines. 

Response.  According  to  the  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  the  coal  slurry 
proposal  was  much  more  restrictive 
and  the  utility  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  greater  flexibility  provided  by 
the  railroads'  proposal.  From  the 
start,  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  will  be 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
and  if  the  slurry  proponents  insist  on 
take-or-pay  contracts,  the  dangers  to 
the  consumers  of  sky-high  electric 
rates  in  forcing  utilities  to  accept  coal 
they  may  not  need  is  obvious. 

Slurry  argument  No.  5.  There  are 
presently  nine  coal  slurry  pipelines 
under  serious  design  and  development. 
Response.  The  signing  of  this  con- 
tract and  the  utility's  reaction  raises 
serious  doubts  whether  these  pipelines 
really  exist  or  are  figments  of  some- 
one's imagination  in  order  to  attempt 
to  put  alleged  pressure  on  the  rail- 
roads. One  has  to  wonder  how  many  of 
these  pipelines  are  real  and  what  is 
the  real  motivation  behind  the  utili- 
ties' support  of  H.R.  1010? 

In  conclusion,  this  contract  signed 
by  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
raises  many  serious  questions  whether 
H.R.  1010  is  needed.  I  would  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  23.  1983.  concerning  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  contract. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  23,  1983] 

Two  Railroads  Outbid  Pipeline 
Consortium  for  Coal  Shipment 

(By  Cliff  Tan) 

Two  major  railroads  yesterday  won  a  con- 
tract to  deliver  coal  from  Wyoming  to  Ar- 
kansas power  plants,  outbidding  a  coal 
slurry  pipeline  consortium,  in  an  apparent 
setback  for  coal  slurry  promoters. 

The  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  an- 
nounced a  20-year  contract  with  the  Chica- 
go North  Western  Transportation  Co.  and 
the  tFnion  Pacific  System,  which  includes 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific  rail- 
roads, to  move  low-sulphur  coal  from  the 
Powder  River  Basin  in  Wyoming  to  its 
White  Bluff  and  Independence  power 
plants. 

Chicago  North  Western  and  Union  Pacific 
had  underbid  the  ETSI  (Energy  Transporta- 
tion Systems  Inc.)  Pipeline  Project  for  the 
transportation  contract.  The  two  railroads 
and  ETSI.  along  with  Burlington  Northern 
Inc.,  submitted  bids  to  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  April  15. 

Coal  slurry  is  coal  crushed  and  mixed  with 
water  and  then  transported  along  a  pipeline 
system.  Proponents  of  slurry  pipelines  claim 
that  these  systems  present  a  low-cost  alter- 
native to  the  railroad's  virtual  monopoly  on 
transporting  coal. 

Railroads  have  opposed  the  pipelines, 
saying  that  they  will  suffer  greatly  and  that 
the  cost  of  shipping  other  commodities  will 
go  up  if  pipeline  transport  comes  into  being. 
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In  the  Intense  political  debate  over  the 
two  competing  systems.  Congress  Is  consid- 
ering legislation  that  would  give  pipeline  op- 
erators eminent  domain,  the  power  to  ac- 
quire rights  of  way  despite  railroad  protes- 
tations. A  spokesman  for  the  Slurry  Trans- 
port Association  said  legislation  probably 
will  be  voted  on  in  September. 

Previously,  pipelines  have  been  blocked 
either  by  states  worried  about  whether 
their  water  resources  should  be  used  to 
make  slurry,  or.  pipeline  supporters  claim, 
by  railroads  which  will  not  let  pipelines  ac- 
quire the  right-of-way  beneath  the  tracks. 

A  staff  member  of  the  House  water  and 
power  subcommittee  said  even  though  ETSI 
had  been  underbid,  that  still  does  not  mean 
that  the  slurry-pipeline  measures  wUl  fail  in 
Congress. 

The  issue  for  proponents  of  the  measures, 
he  said,  is  whether  msLximum  competition 
will  hold  in  the  coal-transportation  field. 
What  is  important  is  giving  pipeline  opera- 
tors the  chance  to  compete,  he  said,  adding 
it  is  less  important  whether  railroads  under- 
bid pipeline  operators  as  long  as  competi- 
tion exists. 

"We  personally  don't  know  how  they 
could  do  it  and  make  money."  said  Stuart 
Serkin,  of  the  Slurry  Transport  Association, 
about  the  railroads'  bid.  "It  makes  you 
think  they're  doing  this  to  put  ETSI  out  of 
business,"  he  added. 

A  spokesman  for  Union  Pacific,  however, 
said  his  company  will  fully  recover  costs  and 
make  money  from  the  bid  it  submitted  to 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light.  He  also  denied  a 
conscious  attempt  by  Union  Pacific  to  put 
ETSI  out  of  business. 

Jerry  L.  Maulden.  president  of  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light,  said  his  company  has  been  a 
supporter  of  the  slurry  pipelines  in  the  past 
and  still  believes  they  sure  a  viable  alterna- 
tive. 

Charles  Steel,  senior  vice  president  of  Ar- 
kansas Power  <b  Light,  said  competition  has 
increased  for  pipeline  proponents  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Staggers  Act  in  1980.  the  major 
rail  deregulation  legislation  that  permits 
many  railroads  to  conclude  specific-com- 
modity contracts  with  utilities,  at  lower 
rates  than  before  deregulation. 

In  addition,  the  projected  costs  of  the 
slurry  pipeline  system  have  jumped  three  to 
four  times  from  original  estimations,  he 
said. 

The  White  Bluff  suid  Independence  power 
plants  in  Arkansas  will  require  between  10 
and  1 1  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  at  full  op- 
eration. At  currently  regulated  coal  trans- 
portation, that  would  represent  a  shipping 
bill  of  between  $230  million  and  $250  million 
a  year.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DIS- 
TRICT JUSTICE  JOHN  BED- 
NARZ 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PJJOfSYLVANIA 
IK  ■niE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuciday,  Septfrmber  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  September  5,  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  lost  one  its  most  beloved 
citizens  and  one  of  its  most  accom- 
plished sons.  District  Justice  John 
Bednarz  died  at  the  age  of  67. 

Magistrate    Bednarz    was    bom    in 
WiLkes-Barre  on  April  28.  1916,  the  son 
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of  the  late  Wojiech  and  Rozalia  Bed- 
narz. He  graduated  from  the  James  M. 
Coughlin  High  School  and  served  in 
the  United  States  Army  for  4  years 
during  World  War  II,  seeing  action  in 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 

Over  the  years,  John  Bednarz  was 
active  in  community  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations almost  without  number. 
His  service  as  grand  commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Alhambra,  Alhamar 
Caravan,  comes  to  mind.  So  does  his 
work  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  North 
End  Slovak  Citizens'  Club,  the  North 
End  Little  League  and  so  many,  many 
other  worthy  causes. 

But  most  of  all,  John  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  "judge"  of  the  North 
End.  He  was  an  alderman  in  Wilkes- 
Barre's  city  16th  ward,  7th  district  for 
25  years.  Then,  in  1969,  when  the 
newly  ratified  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion created  the  position  of  district 
justice,  John  was  elected  to  a  6-year 
term.  His  record  in  office  was  such 
that  even  though  he  was  a  lifelong 
member  of  the  Republican  party. 
John  Bednarz  received  the  nomination 
of  iKJth  political  parties  on  the  two 
successive  occasions  when  he  ran  for 
re-election. 

Those  of  us  who  as  lawyers,  young 
and  older,  appeared  before  him,  know 
why.  He  was  always  as  firm  and  fair  as 
he  was  courteous  and  compassionate. 
Everyone  who  appeared  before  Dis- 
trict Justice  John  Bednarz  received  re- 
spect, fair  treatment  and,  above  all, 
equal  justice. 

I  rise  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take 
note  of  his  passing  in  the  House  and  to 
extend  my  own  deep  sympathy  to  hLs 
wife,  the  former  Helen  Palute;  his  son. 
Attorney  John  A.  Bednarz,  Jr.;  his 
grandson,  John  Russell  Bednarz;  amd 
his  brothers  and  sisters:  Thomas  J. 
Bednarz,  Mrs.  Sophie  Karpinski,  Mrs. 
Stella  Shea.  Mrs.  Anne  Urbanski,  and 
Miss  Hedwig  J.  Bednarz.* 


HONORING  EDWARD  AND 
HELEN  REYNOLDS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
America  has  experienced  difficult 
times  in  recent  years,  I  think  more 
and  more  focus  has  been  placed  on  the 
American  family  and  its  key  role  in 
preserving  the  .spirit  and  hope  ol  our 
citizens. 

It  is  with  that  background  that  I  am 
particularly  proud  to  insert  these  com- 
ments into  the  Congressional  Record 
noting  the  40th  wedding  anniversary 
of  Edward  A.  and  Helen  L.  Reynolds 
of  Mineral  Point. 

They  were  married  in  New  York  City 
on  September  12,  1943,  when  America 
was  very  different.  In  the  40  years  of 
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their  married  life  together,  they  have 
experienced  more  changes  in  America 
and  more  dramatic  events  than  during 
any  other  time  of  American  history. 
Throughout  that  period,  they  contrib- 
uted to  their  conununity,  helped  their 
friends,  and  raised  a  family.  In  fact,  it 
was  their  daughter  Diane  who  I  came 
to  know  through  working  together 
with  her.  I  am  sure  the  Reynolds  take 
great  pride  in  Diane,  as  they  should, 
and  she  is  an  excellent  indication  of 
the  kind  of  people  the  Reynolds  are 
and  the  deepfelt  commitment  they 
have  to  their  community,  family,  and 
Nation. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  in  noting 
the  40th  wedding  anniversary  of 
Edward  and  Helen  Reynolds,  and 
wishing  them  many  more  happy,  pro- 
ductive years  ahead.* 
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LIMITING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
SERVICE 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  August  10. 
1983,  into  the  Conoressional  Record: 
Limiting  the  PRtsiDENT's  Service 

In  November  of  1982.  a  bipartisan  group 
of  prominent  Americans  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  to  promote  an  impor- 
tant amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
amendment  would  hold  F*residents  to  a 
single  six-year  term  in  office. 

The  idea  of  limiting  Presidents  to  a  single 
term  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Republic 
itself.  Although  their  reasons  differed  from 
those  given  today,  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1787  originally 
proposed  a  single  seven-year  term  before 
settling  on  the  renewable  four-year  term  fi- 
nally included  in  the  Constitution.  The  idea 
of  a  single  term  has  been  raised  many  times 
since. 

The  main  argument  of  the  proponents  is 
that  a  single  six-year  term  would  free  Presi- 
dents from  preoccupation  with  re-election. 
The  basic  view  is  that  lar  from  motivating 
positive  bfhavior  on  the  part  of  Presidents, 
elections  hinder  it.  Presidents  are  forced  to 
cater  to  electorally  powerful  special  inter- 
ests. Difficult  but  necessary  decisions  are 
put  off  in  order  to  avoid  offending  potential 
supporters.  Free  from  the  burden  of  parti- 
san politics.  Presidents  could  focus  on  the 
nation's  problems  during  the  precious:  time 
that  is  now  lost  pursuing  re-election.  Propo- 
nents also  say  that  a  single  six-year  term 
would  help  strengthen  a  President's  rela- 
tions with  other  actors  in  the  political 
system.  For  example,  a  President  could  send 
Congress  proposals  that  would  address  prob- 
lems directly  because  there  would  be  le.s.s 
need  to  maneuver  with  factions  In  Congress 
for  partisan  advantage.  The  bureaucracy 
would  be  more  professional  because  political 
appointees  could  stress  management  initia- 
tives instesMl  of  re-election  issues.  The  politi- 
cal parties  would  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
organizing  themselves,  not  just  on  re-elect- 
ing the  incumbent. 


As  might  be  expected,  opponents  of  the 
amendment  dispute  these  claims.  They  say 
that  by  freeing  Presidents  from  preoccupa- 
tion with  relection,  a  single  six-year  term 
would     reduce     presidential     effectiveness. 
"Playing  politics"  is  neither  improper  nor  a 
waste  of  time.  Rather,  it  is  a  key  part  of  de- 
mocracy. Paying  attention  to  special  inter- 
ests   and    postponing    tough    decisions    are 
often  necessary  parts  of  the  give  and  take  of 
the   political   process.   Opponents   also   say 
that  it  U  the  possibility  of  re-election  with 
strong  support  among  the  voters  that  giv^ 
Presidents  their  influence  with  other  politi- 
cal actors.  Congress  would  be  less  likely  to 
go  along  with  a  President's  programs  if  they 
were  not  tested  in  elections.  The  bureaucra- 
cy   in    tandem    with    friends   in    Congress, 
would  be  less  likely  to  bend  to  the  will  of  a 
President  who  it  knew  would  be  in  office  for 
a  maximum  of  six  years,  not  eight.  Political 
parties  would  be  essentially  leaderless,  and 
without  his  party  a  President  would  have 
difficulty  generating  support  for  his  pro- 
grams. . 

Arguments  for  and  against  a  single  six- 
year  term  sound  convincing  because  they 
appeal  to  contradictory  yet  fundamental  be- 
liefs that  Americans  have  about  govern- 
ment. The  argtiment  for  the  proposal  re- 
flects the  view  that  politics  is  bad  and  that 
political  considerations  detract  from  sound 
decisions  based  on  what  is  best  for  the 
people.  The  argument  against  the  proposal 
reflects  the  view  that  politics  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  democratic  process  and  that  po- 
litical considerations  represent  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  people's  judgment  of 
what  is  best  for  them.  Proponents  of  the 
amendment  ultimately  base  their  argument 
on  the  public  interest.  Opponents  cite  the 
public  interest  as  weU.  In  fact,  that  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem.  What  is  the  "public  in- 
terest" in  this  context? 

While  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  idea  of  freeing  Presidents  from  politics 
so  that  they  may  solve  problems  and  make 
decisions,  I  find  the  argument  against  a 
single  six-year  term  more  compelling.  An 
election  does  not  prevent  a  President  from 
doing  what  he  thinks  is  in  the  country's  best 
interest.  It  merely  insures  that  he  will  not 
ignore  the  public  as  he  formulates  his  posi- 
tion. If  his  view  differs  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  public,  it  falU  to  the  President 
to  explain  why  he  is  right.  A  President 
should  never  be  relieved  of  the  responsibil- 
ity to  educate  and  mobilize  the  public  in 
support  of  his  position.  At  bottom,  I  side 
with  the  opponents  of  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  elections  make  Presi- 
dents accountable  to  the  people.  I  also  think 
that  six  years  is  too  long  a  time  to  retain  a 
President  who  has  lost  public  confidence, 
but  too  short  a  time  for  a  President  who  has 
won  it. 

I  find  myself  uneasy  with  the  essentially 
anti-democratic  argument  of  the  propo- 
nents, which  suggests  that  the  President 
can  make  better  Judgments  when  he  is  iso- 
lated from  the  messy  business  of  politics.  A 
President  above  politics  is  both  remote  from 
the  people  and  alien  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Presidential  accountability  should 
be  buUt  into  the  system.  The  people  are  not 
nuisances  the  President  should  avoid,  but 
sources  of  strength  and  wisdom  on  which  he 
should  rely.  Implicit  in  the  proposal  for  a 
single  six-year  term  is  the  notion  that  a  po- 
litical elite  knows  best,  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  should  be  permitted  to 
make  decisions  for  the  people  without  being 
reminded  that  they  are  servants  of  the 
people  and  are  subject  to  the  popular  will. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  a  single  six-year  term 
would  create  a  six-year  "lame  duck  "  without 
political  power,  at  least  as  political  power 
ought  to  he  understood  in  our  nation.  The 
prospect  of  his  re-election  and  his  standing 
with  the  people  are  what  give  the  President 
his  true  political  power. 

Calls  for  a  single  presidential  term  will 
continue  for  as  long  as  the  Republic  sur- 
vives. The  search  for  a  mechanism  to  over- 
come the  fallibilities  of  our  present  system 
of  government  will  (and  should)  persist. 
Purging  politics  from  the  system  is  an  objec- 
tive that  many  Americans  support.  Howev- 
er, I  think  that  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and  a 
serious  one.  to  ratify  the  amendment  now 
being  proposed.  A  single  six-year  term 
would  make  Presidents  less  effective  and 
less  accountable,  »nd  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  our  way  of  governing  ourselves, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  will  of  the  people  ex- 
pressed through  elections.* 


THE    JEED  FOR  THE  VOICE  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
across  and  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  that  shed  new  light  on 
the  Korean  airliner  massacre.  The  ar- 
ticle told  of  the  reaction  of  the  Rus- 
sian man  in  the  street  to  the  tragedy. 
Most  of  those  interviewed  by  the  Mon- 
itor said  the  Soviet  Union  was  "abso- 
lutely right"  in  shooting  down  the  air- 
craft. "On  issues  like  this  we  are  very 
tough"  said  one  Muscovite. 

Another  article,  appearing  in  The 
Wilson  Quarterly  (Autumn,  1983), 
written  by  Walter  Reich,  contains  a 
passage  telling  of  the  author's  first 
contact  with  Soviet  citizens  who  be- 
lieve the  United  States  is  planning  for 
war.  He  then  writes: 

When  I  first  heard  that.  I  thought  it  was 
a  line  inevitably  fed  to  a  foreigner.  But  I 
began  to  realize  that  I  was  hearing  it  even 
from  those  who  were  willing  to  express 
their  antipathy  to  Soviet  lUe  and  their  sym- 
pathy with  American  ways.  Could  it  be  that 
they  really  beUeved  their  own  media?  It 
could  be.  If  the  same  thing  Is  said  again  and 
again,  in  every  place  one  looks,  without  vari- 
ation or  demurral,  how  could  it  not  sink 
in?  •  •  •  The  Soviet  media  have  really  been 
successful  In  presenting  the  governments 
case  on  the  question  of  war  and  peace.  Not 
everyone  beUeves  everything,  but  many  be- 
lieve much  of  It.  In  the  large  cities,  perhaps 
50  percent  believe  50  percent  of  It;  else- 
where in  the  country,  among  groups  with 
Uttle  sophistication,  the  figures  may  be 
higher,  much  higher. 

These  are  sobering  reminders  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  closed  society  in 
which  all  but  the  most  determined  cit- 
izen is  going  to  eventually  begin  to  be- 
lieve at  least  a  portion  of  what  he 
hears  and  sees  in  state-controlled 
media.  Such  a  population  is  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  truth— it  is  easier  to 
control,  much  more  likely  to  approve 
of  get-tough  measures— no  matter  how 
brutal— and  less  likely  to  question  the 
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government,  if  only  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  minds. 

What  does  this  attitude  tell  us?  For 
one  thing  it  reminds  us  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
total  control  over  information  media. 
The  Russian  people  and  others  in  the 
Soviet  Union— are  a  captive  audience 
and  they  get  the  kind  of  information— 
we  could  call  it  propaganda— that  the 
Soviet  rulers  want  them  to  get.  After  a 
barrage  of  that  kind  of  thing,  no 
wonder  we  get  the  kind  of  reaction 
that  the  Monitor  reports. 

The  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
need  to  know  the  truth.  One  way  of 
doing  that  is  through  our  internation- 
al broadcasting  stations.  The  Voice  of 
America  increased  its  broadcasting  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  Korean  airliner  crisis.  But 
our  transmitters  are  so  ancient  and  in 
such  need  of  repair  that  we  could  con- 
tinue this  increased  broadcasting  only 
for  a  short  while.  And,  even  then,  our 
signals  are  not  strong  enough  to  cut 
through  sophisticated  Soviet  electron- 
ic jamming. 

We  need  to  build  the  best  interna- 
tional broadcasting  stations  in  the 
world  if  we  expect  to  give  the  Russian 
people  and  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  a  chance  to  hear  another  point 
of  view.  The  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  are 
underfunded.  We  should  immediately 
do  all  we  can  to  give  them  the  funds 
they  need  to  do  the  job  we  expect 
them  to  do. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Enter  Our  Space,  You  Get 
Shot,  Say  Most  Russians  on  the 
Street,"  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  September  8.  1983. 
Enter  Our  Space,  Yoo  Get  Shot.  Say  Most 
Russians  on  the  Street 


(By  Ned  Temko) 

"If  I  may  be  frank,  we  were  absolutely 
right  to  shoot  down  the  Korean  plane, "  said 
the  stocky,  middle-aged  man  near  Moscow's 
central  farm  market. 

And  what  of  the  269  passengers  aboard? 

"Look.  Tell  your  readers  that  they  should 
be  absolutely  clear  on  one  thing.  On  issues 
like  this  we  are  very  tough.  You  enter  our 
airspace  like  this,  and  you  get  shot  down. 

•And  that's  the  way  things  should  be  .  .  . 
And  if  you  want  to  test  us.  test  us,  and  you 
win  surely  not  be  the  winner. " 

Most  Muscovites  strolling  under  an  Indian 
summer  sun  Wednesday  seemed  generally 
to  agree.  And  where  days  earlier  pedestrians 
were  loath  to  discuss  the  air  disaster,  a  cre- 
scendo of  (anti- American)  accounts  in  the 
Soviet  news  media  seems  to  have  loosened 
unofficial  tongues  as  well.* 
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LIST  OF  PASSENGERS  KTT.T.im 
ON  KOREAN  AIR  LINES 
PLIGHT  007 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PKiniSTLV/UfIA 
m  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

T^uesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  world  was  horrified  to  leam  this 
month  that  the  Soviet  Union  shot  and 
destroyed  a  civilian  Korean  airliner 
with  269  men,  women,  and  children 
aboard.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
yet  to  apologize  for  their  inhumane 
action,  and  the  international  condem- 
nation of  the  brutal  shooting  grows 
daily.  I  am  certain  that  the  Congress 
will  be  taking  swift  action  this  week  to 
officially  denounce  the  U.S.S.R..  and 
as  part  of  our  consideration  of  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  list  of 
the  passengers  killed  on  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007.  as  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  2.  Also  in- 
cluded is  a  list  of  those  Americans  who 
died  in  this  tragedy. 

List  op  Passengers  i^mgn  on  Korean  Air 
Lines  Pught  007  as  Printed  nt  the  New 
York  Times  op  September  2.  1983 

ArlyadeJ.  Diane.  Mrs.;  Ariyadej.  Sammy 
(child):  AveciUa,  J..  Miss;  Baek.  YimJ.  Mr.; 
Bahk,  Mric,  Mr.;  Bayona.  A.,  Ms.;  Bayona, 
L..  Ms.;  Be.  Bun  Soon.  Mr.;  Belm.  James.  50. 
Piscataway.  N.J.;  Bessell,  Eleanor;  Bevins. 
Richard.  Mr..  New  Windsor.  N.Y.;  Bolante. 
E.,  Mr.;  Bolante.  N..  Ms.;  Brownspier.  K.. 
Ms.;  Burgess.  James.  57.  Seneca.  S.C;  Camp- 
bell. S..  Miss;  Carrasco.  C.  Mr.;  Carrasco.  M. 
E..  Miss;  Caser.  C.  Mr.;  Chal.  Soom  Yung 
(child). 

Chambers.  Joyce.  Detroit;  Chan.  Amado. 
B4r.;  Chan.  Joseph.  Mr.;  Chan.  S.  J..  Mr.; 
Chang.  Mason,  Mr.;  Chang.  Tsal  Chen.  Mr.; 
Chanlin.  Y.  S..  Mrs.;  Chen.  Pu  Long.  Mr.; 
Chen,  Juyen,  Ms.;  Chen.  Shiaofen.  Miss; 
Cheng.  C.  C.  Mr.;  Chenlee.  Jenrong  (child); 
Cho,  Jae  Mook.  Mr..  Choi.  Nyimi  Soon. 
Mrs.;  Chouapoco.  C,  Mr.:  Chouapoco.  C. 
Ms.;  Chouapoco.  M..  Mrs.:  Chung.  Hwa  Sun. 
Mrs.;  Chung,  Ok  Soon.  Mrs.;  Covey.  Merry- 
lou,  Ms. 

Cruz.  Alfred.  B4r.;  Cruz,  Edith.  Miss.  23. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  Cruz.  Edgardo.  60.  Irv- 
Ington.  N.J.;  Cnjz.  Prisca.  Mrs..  60.  Irving- 
ton,  NJ.;  Culp.  Marie.  75.  Pontlac.  Mich.; 
Dang.  Loc.  Mr.;  Dawson.  Lucille.  57.  War- 
wick. R.I.:  Demassy.  P..  Mr.;  Dorman,  S.. 
Mr.;  Draughn.  S..  Miss;  Ellgen.  R..  Mr.;  Eph- 
ralmsonabt.  A.  Miss;  Pltzpatrlck.  Lillian.  60. 
Warwick.  R.L;  Ponnan.  E..  Mrs.;  Galang.  B.. 
Ms.;  Oregolre.  John  Paul.  Mr.;  Orenfell. 
Neil.  36,  Australia;  Orenfell,  Carol  Ann.  33. 
Australia:  Orenfell.  Noelle  Ann.  5.  Australia: 
OrenfeU.  Stacy  Marie.  3.  Australia. 

Ouevara.  A..  Mn..  Guevara,  T.;  Ha  Myo 
Soon.  Mrs.;  Haba.  Hlrokl.  Mr.;  Han.  Jung 
Min.  Miss.;  Han.  Man  Chul.  Mr.;  Han,  Sun 
Suk,  Mr.;  Han.  Ung  Jun,  (child); 
Hansuwanplslt.  A  Ms.;  Hendrie.  Mary  Jane. 
25.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ontario:  HJalmarsson, 
J..  Mr.;  Ho.  Ming  Tal.  Mr.;  Ho.  Yuk  Yee. 
Ms.;  Homlaor.  T..  (child):  Hong.  Bill.  41. 
Greenville.  S.C;  Hwang.  Byungs.  Mn.; 
Inoue,  A.  (child);  Inoue.  K.  Mrs..  Inoue.  M., 
Miss.;  Ishihara,  Masuyo.  Mrs. 

lu.  Wal  Kong.  Mr.;  James,  Hazel.  Detroit: 
Jang.  Sang  Jun:  Jang.  O.  8.;  Jang.  S.  T.: 
Jang.  8.  T.:  Jang.  Y.  T.;  Jung.  H.;  Kang. 
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Yong  Cha  (child);  Katz.  Jack.  Mr.;  Kawana. 
H..  Mr.;  Kim.  Beum  Chen.  Mr.;  Kim.  Cy. 
Mr.;  Kim.  Ek  Yu.  Mr.;  Kim.  Gan  Nan.  Mrs.; 
Kim.  Jinh.  Mr.;  Kim.  Lee  Sik.  Mr.;  Kim.  Rae 
Soo.  Mr.:  Kim.  Soon  Taek;  Kim.  Won  Bok. 
Mrs. 

Kim.  Woo  Shik.  Mr.;  Kim.  Yung  Sik.  Mr.; 
Kitao.  Hitomi.  Ms.;  Ko.  Y.  Mr.;  Kobayashi. 
Ikiko.  Miss.;  Kobayashi.  Shoi  Chi.  Mr.; 
Kohn.  Allan;  Kohn.  Lilian;  Kole.  Muriel; 
Kong.  King:  Kono.  Tomiko,  Mrs.;  Kung.  C. 
P.,  Mr.;  Kwon.  Sung  Hee.  Miss.;  Kwon, 
Youn  Keum.  Mrs.;  Lai.  Yung.  Mr.;  Ijantin. 
Raymundo.  Mr.;  Lee.  Chul  Kyim.  Mr.;  Lee. 
Eun  Hyung;  Lee  Hee  Young:  Lee.  Inho.  Mr. 

Lee.  Jeong  Bong.  Mr.;  Lee.  Joong  Keu: 
Lee.  Kwih  Yon.  Ms.;  Lee.  Kyong  Gae 
(chUd);  Lee.  L.  C.  Mr.;  Lee.  Myung  Hwan. 
Mr.;  Lee.  Myung  Jae.  Mr.:  Lee.  Sang  Kyiin. 
Mr.;  Lee.  Seong  Joo  (child):  Lee.  Zun  Hyouk 
(child):  Lee,  Zun  Won  (child);  Leung. 
Chiman;  Leung.  K.  O..  Mr.;  Lim.  Jong  Chull. 
Mr.;  Lim.  Jong  Jind;  Lim.  S.  M..  Mr.;  Lin. 
San  Mel,  Mr;  Liu,  C.  Mrs.;  Liu.  C.  Mr.;  Liu, 
P..  Miss. 

Liu.  Y.;  Lombart.  Aiden.  Mr.;  Lombart, 
Don.  Mr.;  Lui.  John.  Mr.;  Ma.  S.  J..  Mr.; 
Mano.  Sayori.  Miss.:  McDonald.  Lawrence, 
48.  Marietta.  Oa;  MeOetrick.  Mark.  Mr.; 
McNlff.  Kevin.  28.  Beverly.  Mass.;  Metcalf. 
Chong;  Metcalf.  ChrisU  (child):  Metcalf. 
RiU  (child):  MiUer.  Edna;  Min.  Kyoung 
Hun  Mr.;  Moline.  Jan  Mrs.;  Nakao.  N.;  Na- 
kazawa.  Takeshi  Mr.;  Nassief.  Anthony,  Jr.; 
Ocampo.  C.  Miss;  Ocampo.  M.  C.  Miss. 

Ocampo.  S.  E.  Mrs.;  Oh.  Chung  Choom 
Mr.:  Okal.  M.  Mr.;  Okai.  Y.  Mrs.;  Oldham. 
John.  Mr.;  Omblero.  A.;  Oren.  William.  31. 
Middletown.  N.Y.:  Osaka.  Noriyu.  Osedo. 
Midori  Mrs.:  Pakaranodom.  S.,  Mr.;  Pakar- 
anodom:  Pakaranodom  (child):  Pan.  Limel. 
Ms.;  Panagopoulos.  G..  Mr.;  F>ark.  Ahe 
Kyung.  Mrs.;  Park,  Graham.  2.  Buffalo. 
NY.:  Park.  Han  Tae,  Mr.;  Park.  Heung  Seol. 
Mr.;  Park.  Hong  Soon.  Mrs.;  Park.  Jahn 
Guan.  Mr. 

Park.  Min  Sik.  Dr..  31.  Buffalo.  N.Y.:  Park. 
Sarah.  4.  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  Park.  Seung  Ha. 
Mr.:  Patel.  K..  Mr.:  Petroskl.  Raymond. 
Dunellen.  N.J.;  Powrie.  Ian.  Mr.;  Putong.  J.. 
Mrs.;  Rhee,  Soo  Shlck.  Mr.;  Rheepark.  Jae 
II.  Mrs.;  Robert.  P..  Mr.;  Ryu.  Gy\mg  Geun. 
Mr.:  Ryu.  Ok  Myung.  (chUd);  Ryu,  Choon 
Taek,  Mr.;  Sayers,  L..  Mr.;  Scruton.  Rebecca. 
28.  Meriden.  Conn.;  Seo,  Joook.  Mrs.;  Shiiki. 
L..  Ms.;  Shllkl.  S..  Mrs.;  Shimizu.  Miyako. 
Mrs.;  Slow.  Woon  Kwang.  Mr. 

Siripoon.  J..  Mrs.;  Slaton.  Jessie.  75.  De- 
troit; Sohn.  Kyune  Ok.  Mr.;  Son.  SoJa  Mrs.; 
Son.  Young  Jam.;  Song.  Anna.  Mrs.; 
Steckler.  I..  Mr.;  Sleekier.  S..  Mrs.:  Stevens. 
Hiroko.  Ms.;  Swift.  FYances:  Siu.  Robin:  Ta- 
kemoto.  K..  Mr.;  Takemoto.  T..  Mrs.: 
Tanaka.  Kelko:  Tien.  Chi.  Mrs.;  Tomltaka. 
Yae.  Mr.:  Truppln.  Michael.  Dr.;  Tsao, 
Yuen,  Mr.;  Wang,  Yunshen;  Wee,  Kang  II. 
Mr. 

Weng.  M.  T..  Mr.;  Wong.  Michael.  Mr.: 
Wuduun.  S..  Ms.;  Yamaguchl.  M..  Mr.:  Ya- 
maguchl.  M..  Mrs.;  Yeh,  C;  Yeh.  C.  L..  Mrs.; 
Yeung.  Oik  Ing,  Mrs.;  Yi.  Y..  Mr.;  Yoden. 
Kazuko.  Ms.:  Yoo.  Byeong  Sook.  Mrs.;  Yoo. 
Chung  Soo,  Mr.,  47.  Pittsburgh;  Yoon.  Sung 
Boo:  Yu,  KabU.  Mr.;  Yuen.  Chlbong.  Mr.; 
Yuen.  Wal  Sum  (child);  Yuh.  Tong  Yeal: 
Yun.  Elslk.  Mr.;  Zareh.  D..  Mr.;  Zarlf.  Mar- 
garet, Detroit. 

List  op  Amzricans  Who  Dies  on  Korean 
AiB  Lines  Plight  007 

Ariyadej.  Diane  Lebow.  NY;.  Ariyadej. 
Sammy.  NY;  Belm.  James.  NY:  Bevins. 
Richard  J..  NY;  BlsseU.  Eleanor.  MI;  Bo- 
lante.   Euseblo.    NJ;    Brown-Spier.    Kathy. 
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WA;  Burgess.  James  H..  SC;  Campbell, 
Susan  L.  MA;  Carrasco.  Maria  Elizabeth  I., 
NY;  Carrasco,  Christian  Mauriclo  Vega.  NY: 
Chambers.  Joyce.  MI;  Chuapoco,  Celita.  NJ; 
Chuapoco,  Joseph.  NJ;  Chuapoco.  Mary.  NJ; 
Cruz.  AUred.  NY;  Culp.  Marie.  MI.  Dawson. 
Lucille.  MA;  Dorman,  Stanley.  NY; 
Draughn.  Sarah;  Ellgen.  Richard. 

Ephraimson-Abt.  Alice.  NJ;  Pitzpatrick. 
LUUan.  RI;  GrenfeU.  Carol.  NY;  Orenfell. 
Noelle.  NY;  Orenfell.  Stacey.  NY;  Guevara. 
Tara;  Homlaor.  Thomas;  Hong.  Hyong 
Yung.  SC;  James.  Hazel.  MI;  Katz.  Jacob. 
NY;  Kohn.  AUen.  KY;  Kohn.  Lillian.  KY; 
Kole.  Muriel.  NY;  Kim.  Jong  J..  NJ;  Lom- 
bard. Alden.  PA;  Lombard.  Donald.  PA 
McDonald.  Lawrence.  GA;  MeOetrick. 
Mark.  CT;  McNlff.  Kevin.  MA;  MetcaU. 
Christa:  Metcalf.  RIU. 

Miller.  Eklna.  MI;  Moline,  Jan.  NY; 
Ocampo.  Cecelia.  NY;  Ocampo.  Corazon. 
NY:  Ocampo.  Susan.  NY;  Oldham.  John. 
MD;  Oren.  William.  NY;  Park.  Graham.  CA: 
Park.  Sara.  CA:  Petroskl.  Raymond.  NJ; 
Scruton.  Rebecca:  Slaton.  Jessie.  MI:  Song. 
Anna.  NY;  Steckler.  Irene.  NY;  Steckler. 
Stuart.  NY;  Swift.  Prances  Mae.  NY:  Trup- 
pln. Michael.  MA:  Weng.  Ming  Tsan.  OH: 
WuDunn.  Slrena.  NY:  Yoo.  Chung  Soo.  PA; 
Zarif .  Margaret.  MI.« 
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LARRY   McDonald   a   martyr 

IN    THE    CAUSE    OF    FREEDOM 
AND  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defi- 
nition of  murder  is  the  wanton,  mali- 
cious, and  premeditated  killing  of  an- 
other. That  definition  clearly  applies 
to  the  Soviet  missile  action  which 
killed  269  passengers  of  the  Korean 
Airlines  flight  007.  That  missile  was 
specifically  ordered  by  Soviet  military 
authorities. 

The  tragic  irony  of  that  Soviet  mass 
murder  is  that  among  those  269  inno- 
cent victims  it  struck  down  Congress- 
man Larry  McDonald,  of  Georgia,  who 
had  spent  his  career  in  public  life 
trying  to  convince  the  free  world  that 
the  Soviets  were  not  ony  capable  of 
murder,  but  that  in  their  passion  to 
subjugate  the  peoples  of  the  world 
they  were  willing  to  use  any  violent 
means.  They  have  proven  their  capa- 
bilities in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Larry  McDonald  was  not  just  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Soviets,  he 
was  the  most  dedicated  Member  of 
Congress,  if  not  the  United  States  in 
the  fight  against  communism.  He  con- 
stantly was  exposing  their  "peace"  ef- 
forts as  a  sham,  a  confidence  game  in 
which  the  Soviets  were  lulling  western 
democracies  into  disarmament  and 
weaknesses,  so  the  free  world  could  be 
terrorized  into  submission  to  Soviet 
power. 

Through  the  years  in  which  this 
country  was  led  by  those  who  held  the 
naive  belief  that  unilateral  disarma- 
ment   would    somehow    change    the 


blood  thirsty  character  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  Larry  McDonald 
preached  that  the  real  road  to  peace 
was  through  strength. 

Through  those  years,  his  messages 
stressing  courage  as  a  virtue  were 
often  received  by  small  audiences.  His 
work  defending  freedom  and  democra- 
cy was  ridiculed  and  reviled  by  those 
opponents  who  tried  to  undermine  the 
purpose  and  will  of  this  country  by 
crying  for  appeasement  with  their 
slogan  "better  red  than  dead." 

Congressman  McDonald,  with  his 
outspoken  views  on  Soviets  and  com- 
munism, helped  reawaken  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  dangers  that  we  face 
so  that  they  would  support  leadership 
who  believe  in  peace  through 
strength. 

It  is  ironic  that  just  as  the  message 
about  the  Soviets,  that  he  had  labored 
so  long  and  hard  to  carry,  was  being 
recognized,  and  we  were  finally 
moving  to  strengthen  national  de- 
fense. Larry  McDonald  was  struck 
from  the  roll  of  patriots  by  the  trigger 
finger  of  those  who  feared  his  rallying 
cry  to  the  American  people. 

Throughout  our  history  our  country 
has  been  preserved  by  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness  warning  us  of  dangers. 
Larry  McDonald  has  been  one  of  those 
voices.  He  is  truly  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy.* 
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trying  days  after  the  river  receded, 
through  the  recovery  and  into  the 
beautiful  "newest  old  city  in  America" 
which  it  has  become. 

In  addition  to  his  political  and  gov- 
ernmental service.  Mayor  Salwoski 
was  active  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
munity endeavors.  Among  them  were 
both  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  the  Polish 
American  Citizens'  Club  of  Dupont. 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  and.  of  course.  St.  Mary's 
Church  of  the  Maternity,  of  which  he 
was  a  parishioner.  In  addition,  he  op- 
erated the  Heights  Independent 
Democratic  Club  for  30  years. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take 
note  of  his  passing  in  this  House  and 
to  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  the  former  Isabelle  Adamski; 
his  son,  Raymond,  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Florence  Martin;  five  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandaughter;  as  weU  as 
his  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  Quinn  and 
Stella  Sypiewski.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MAYOR 
CON  SALWOSKI 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  September  5,  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  lost  one  of  its  foremost 
sons  and  its  former  mayor,  when  Con 
(Firpo)  Salwoski  died  suddenly  at  the 
age  of  78. 

The  son  of  the  late  Constanty  and 
Barbara  Salwoski.  the  mayor  worked 
and  lived  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre 
all  of  his  life.  For  years,  he  headed  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Parks  Department  and 
served  as  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds.  From  1970  to  1978,  he 
was  an  elected  member  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  City  Council. 

Under  the  form  of  government  then 
in  effect,  the  seven  members  of  the 
city  council  elected  one  of  their 
number  as  mayor.  For  two  terms,  from 
1972  to  1976.  the  council  t)estowed  this 
honor  on  Con  Salwoski.  It  fell  to  him. 
therefore,  to  lead  the  city  during  those 
trying  days  when  the  Susquehanna 
River  swept  over  its  boundaries  as  a 
result  of  Hurricane  Agnes  and  inun- 
dated almost  the  entire  city  in  one  of 
the  greatest  natural  disasters  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
under  his  leadership  that  the  city 
began  the  long  road  back  from  the 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HOLY  TRINITY  BYZANTINE 
CHURCH  

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  September  25,  the  parishion- 
ers and  friends  of  Holy  Trinity  Byzan- 
tine Catholic  Church  will  observe  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  church's 
founding.  ^  , 

I  believe  the  letter  I  received  from 
Msgr.  John  Kostival  and  Nicholas 
Gelles,  the  committee  chairman,  said 
it  very  well  when  noting  that  "we  will 
pay  tribute  to  our  church's  founding 
fathers  for  their  vision,  zeal,  and  sacri- 
fice and  for  their  dedication  to  Catho- 
lic ideals  and  their  strong  love  for  our 
Byzantine  Rite  heritage." 

I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  take  time 
to  celebrate  these  church  anniversa- 
ries. Across  the  entire  United  States, 
the  role  of  leadership  of  the  chruch  m 
our  history  and  progress  is  well  docu- 
mented. In  addition,  in  our  conununity 
of  Johnstovm  over  the  75  years  of  this 
church  we  have  known  our  share  of 
problems  and  disappointments,  includ- 
ing two  disastrous  floo(is,  record  high 
unemployment  levels,  and  major 
changes  in  life  styles  and  manners. 
The  role  of  churches  in  our  communi- 
ty has  been  essential  during  these 
times  to  preserve  the  human  spirit  and 
rededicate  the  people  to  the  struggles 
of  the  community. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  anniversa- 
ry takes  place.  It  Is  a  recognition  of 
history;  moreover.  It  represents  a  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  community,  to  reli- 
gious principles,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Johnstown  community.* 
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USE  CREDIT  AS  WEAPON 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  need  not 
look  too  far  to  find  what  could  well  be 
the  perfect  weapon  with  which  to 
strike  back  at  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
deplorable  deed  of  shooting  down  an 
unarmed  South  Korean  conunercial 
airliner. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  credit  that 
we  so  freely  provide  the  Communist 
nations  around  the  world. 

Credit  easily  could  become  a  strate- 
gic weapon  as  strong  and  true  as  any 
of  the  armament  we  now  possess. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  an 
idea  worthy  of  a  full  examination  by 
this  body. 

And  to  that  end,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  Newseek 
article  written  by  George  WiU,  who 
not  only  tells  it  like  It  Is.  but  perhaps 
how  It  should  be. 

Needed:  A  Policy  op  Punishment 
(By  George  P.  Will) 
The  shocking  thing  is  how  shocked  people 
are.  The  day  the  Soviet  regime  murdered 
another  269  persons  was  the  24.041st  day 
since  the  regime  was  founded.  Since  1917 
the  regime  has  killed  at  least  20  mlUlon  of 
Its  ovra  citizens,  an  average  of  more  than 
800  a  day  lor  66  years.  Unless  the  Red  Army 
massacred  another  Afghanistan  vUlage  last 
Thursday,  the  regime  had  a  below-average 
day  of  blood. 

Why  are  people  so  startled  when  the 
Soviet  regime  acts  In  character?  Nothing  In 
nature-not  even  granite,  which  water 
wears  away  over  time— Is  as  durable  as  Illu- 
sions grounded  in  a  desire  to  avoid  facing 
nasty  facts.  Oh.  yes.  with  metronomic  regu- 
larity the  Soviet  Union  does  shatter  some 
Americans'  Uluslons.  But  Americans  are  a 
manufacturing  people,  so  they  manufacture 
new  Uluslons  about  Soviet  wlUlngness  to 
move  up  from  barbarism.  In  1979.  after  62 
years  of  domestic  carnage  and  International 
gangsterism,  the  Soviet  regime  invaded  Af 
ghanistan.  and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  said  gosh  that  sure  opens  my  eyes. 

Why  did  the  Soviet  regime,  after  2V4 
hours  of  thinking  about  it.  murder  another 
269  persons?  Well,  why  not?  The  benefits 
are  clear  enough  (the  benefits  of  Intimida- 
tion especlaUy  of  Japan),  and  the  cosU  are 
almost  certainly  going  to  be  negligible,  and 

brief.  ^,    .    , 

The  Soviet  deed  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
U.N.  debate.  Por  the  Kremlin  that  was  an 
ordeal  akin  to  being  bombarded  with  marsh- 
mallows.  Thank  God  it  Is  not  December  or 
some  dunce  would  suggest  dimming  the  na- 
tional Christmas  tree.  The  state  of  Ohio, 
which  has  a  better  foreign  policy  than  the 
United  SUt«s.  has  removed  Russian  vodka 
from  stete-run  liquor  stores.  Perhaps  the 
269  murders  wiU  complicate  the  process  of 
subordinating  foreign  policy  to  presidential 
politics.  Perhaps  It  wiU  now  be  harder  for 
the  president  to  sally  off  to  an  election-year 
summit  and  sign  an  arms-control  agreement 
ruined  by  American  eagerness.  But  summits 
and  agreements  have  no  noticeable  influ- 
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ence  on  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  rainmak- 
ers—the "yeUow  rain"  rainmakers. 

IMPAKTIALITT 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  condemn  Korean  Air  Lines 
for  aggressive  bumping  into  Soviet  air-to- 
air  missiles,  but  various  other  "peace"  par- 
ties, with  the  impartiality  for  which  they 
are  famous,  have  announced:  The  Soviet 
deed  proves  the  irrationality  of  "the  super- 
powers" and  demonstrates  the  paranoia  to 
which  U.S.  policy  has  driven  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  everyone  must  disarm,  starting 
now.  starting  here. 

The  cotton-candy  language  of  journalism 
spreads  a  sticky  goo  of  Imprecision  over 
events  like  the  attack  on  the  plane.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  referred  to  as  a  "tragedy." 
No.  when  children  die  of  leukemia,  that  is  a 
tragedy.  When  they  are  blown  to  bits  by  an 
act  of  state,  that  is  an  atrocity,  and  one 
worthy  of  Hitler's  former  allies.  But  too 
many  persons  by  now  have  too  large  a  stake 
in  muzzy  language.  Remember  the  merry 
disdain  that  showered  down  upon  President 
Reagan  when,  in  his  first  press  conference, 
he  talked  about  how  the  Soviet  Union  lies? 
"There  you  go  again,"  said  his  cultured  de- 
spisers,  when  he  recently  referred  to  the 
"evil  empire." 

His  words  are  fine,  but  he  has  not  got  a 
policy  worthy  of  them.  What  is  needed  is  a 
policy  not  merely  of  punishment,  but  of 
steady  deterrents  and  leverage.  A  suitable 
policy,  one  that  was  desirable  even  before 
this  atrocity,  is  at  hand.  But  the  hands  of 
this  administration  are  not  apt  to  reach  for 
it  at  this  late  date. 

Felix  Rohatyn.  the  investment  banker 
and  Democratic  thinker,  says:  The  Soviet 
Union  has  shot  down  an  airplane.  We 
should  shoot  down  a  Soviet-controlled  coun- 
try. Western  governments  should  national- 
ize the  loans  Western  banks  have  made  to 
communist  countries.  The  goverrunents 
should  buy  up  the  debts  at  a  substantial  dis- 
count—at. say  between  25  and  50  cents  on 
the  dollar  (that  is  between  25  and  50  cents 
more  than  some  of  them  are  worth).  Then  it 
should  declare  Poland  in  default,  drying  up 
the  flow  of  credit  to  that  country  and  slow- 
ing the  flow  to  all  other  Soviet  satellites. 

This  would  give  the  banks  a  little  liquidi- 
ty—more than  they  deserve,  given  their  irre- 
sponsibility. It  also  would  force  them  to  quit 
cooking  their  books,  pretending  that  virtual- 
ly irrecoverable  loans  retain  their  full  face 
value  as  assets.  But  the  principal  benefit 
would  be  for  foreign  policy. 

Credit  is  a  strategic  weapon.  Like  other 
strategic  weapons,  it  should  not  be  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Credit  for  communists  should 
no  more  be  controlled  by  private  banks  than 
the  MX  should  be  controlled  by  Hertz. 
Loans— if  any— for  the  East  bloc  should  be 
government  to  government,  so  that  Western 
policy  will  no  longer  be  hostage  to  commer- 
cial calculations. 

BELLT  UP 

Were  credit  nationalized,  we  could  say  to 
the  Kremlin:  You  want  credits  for  your 
basket-case  economies?  Fine— but  it  will  be 
contingent  on  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing. You  reject  such  linkage?  Fine— you  pay 
for  Poland,  and  have  fun  when  Romania 
goes  belly  up. 

During  martial  law  Poland  received  from 
the  West  a  substantial  subsidy:  its  debts 
were  rescheduled.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  a  shameful  subsidizer:  Poland  has  not 
paid  debts  owed  to  the  U.S.  government,  yet 
the  United  States  has  not  put  Poland  in  de- 
fault. Some  bankers  say  that  forcing  default 
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would  be  too  kind  to  Poland,  because  it 
would  wipe  the  slate  clean.  Poland's  regime 
knows  better:  otherwise  it  would  declare  de- 
fault on  its  own.  Poland  today  is  receiving, 
in  effect,  money  at  6  percent  from  the  West 
while  Americans  pay  more  than  twice  that 
for  mortgages.  If  Democratic  candidates 
caimot  make  an  issue  of  that,  they  should 
be  burned  on  a  pyre  of  their  bumper  stick- 
ers. 

The  Soviet  Union  suffocates  entire  na- 
tions without  even  a  suspension  of  subsidies 
from  the  West.  What  has  it  to  fear  from  re- 
action to  the  annihilation  of  a  mere  plane- 
load of  people?  A  regime  whose  essential 
policy  is  intimidation  has  added  another 
brutality  to  its  repertoire.  But  the  diplomat- 
ic minuet  will  continue,  from  Madrid  to 
Geneva.  The  grain  shipments  will  continue, 
and  so  will  the  subsidized  sale  of  "nonstrate- 
gic "  goods— as  though  such  a  distinction 
makes  sense  regarding  a  totalitarian  nation 
with  a  command  economy  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  militarism.  Faster  than  a  heatseek- 
ing  missile,  there  will  be  business  as  usual, 
especially  for  business.* 
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FREEZE  MOVEMENT  TAINTED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  important  occurrences  of  late 
have  cast  dark  shadows  on  the  real 
nature  of  the  peace  movements  here 
and  in  Western  Europe.  Of  course,  the 
most  significant  of  these  was  the 
downing  of  a  civilian  airliner  by  Soviet 
fighter  jets.  The  importance  of  this 
and  other  events  in  proving  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  Soviet-sponsored  peace  of- 
fensive is,  in  my  opinion,  invaluable. 

Included  in  this  peace  offensive  is,  of 
course,  the  freeze  movement.  To  what 
extent  the  Soviets  have  infiltrated  this 
movement  has  been  the  source  of 
heated  debate,  charges  and  counter- 
charges. What  is  interesting  to  me 
about  the  freeze  movement  is  the 
amount  of  at  least  indirect  support  the 
KGB  has  received  from  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  seems  that  even  when  the  evidence 
appears  overwhelming  that  some 
Members  have  participated  in  meet- 
ings with  KGB  leaders  and  organizers 
of  the  freeze  movement,  there  is  a  con- 
certed effort  to  hide  the  facts  from 
the  public  and  simply  wish  the  whole 
matter  away. 

It  is  fine  editorials  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  Oxnard  Press-Couri- 
er in  my  district,  which  accurately  por- 
tray these  organized  attempts  to 
coverup  such  meetings  and  connec- 
tions between  U.S.  Congressmen  and 
the  KGB  leaders  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment as  the  latest  scandal  to  hit 
Washington,  "Preezegate." 

[From  the  Press-Courier,  Aug.  15.  1983] 

Freeze  Movement  Tainted 
You  were  waiting  for  it.  Now  it's  here: 
Freezegate.  "The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
hearings  provide  no  evidence  that  the  Sovi- 


ets direct,  manage  or  manipulate  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  movement."  So  said  Rep.  Edward 
Boland,  D-Mass.,  chairman  of  a  House  com- 
mittee on  intelligence,  last  December,  his 
committee  having  finished  an  investigation 
of  Soviet  ties  to  the  movement. 

Now.  it  turns  out  that  the  committee 
resiched  its  conclusion  in  part  because 
Boland  kept  key  evidence  of  just  such  a  link 
from  its  attention. 

That's  just  one  of  the  findings  in  a  fasci- 
nating new  t>ook.  "KGB  Today:  The  Hidden 
Hand"  by  intelligence  expert  John  Barron. 

Barron's  history  of  the  movement  sug- 
gests that  the  freeze  idea  floated  for  some 
time  in  the  West,  but  never  could  take 
hold— until  Feb.  23,  1981.  Barron  argues, 
when  Soviet  dictator  Leonid  Brezhnev  made 
a  pitch  for  it  before  the  party  congress. 

One  month  later  and— viola.'— the  first  na- 
tional strategy  conference  of  the  American 
Nuclear  Freeze  Campaign  popped  up  at 
Georgetown.  Coincidence?  No,  the  KGB, 
Barron  says.  "Prom  March  20  to  22.  virtual- 
ly the  entire  blueprint  for  the  nuclear 
freeze  campaign  was  drawn  in  clear  and 
comprehensive  detail."  he  writes.  KGB  man 
Yuri  Kaprolov  was  assigned  to  spur  the 
peace  movement  along,  showing  up  at 
Georgetown  and  future  freeze  events. 

One  piece  of  evidence  in  Barron's  case  is  a 
brochure  published  by  the  World  Peace 
Council,  one  of  the  Kremlin's  oldest  front 
groups.  Included  in  the  brochure  are  lists, 
pictures  and  boasts  of  the  council's  contacts 
in  the  United  States— including  Congress- 
men John  Conyers.  Charles  Range!.  Ted 
Weiss.  Ronald  Dellums  and  Don  Edwards. 

So  why  didn't  the  Boland  committee, 
which  used  the  brochure  as  an  exhibit,  take 
note  of  this  evidence?  Because  Boland  delet- 
ed 14  pages  which  contained  most  of  the 
damaging  revelations.  Boland:  "I  felt  It  was 
not  appropriate  for  the  committee  to  docu- 
ment the  public  activities  or  associations  of 
any  member  of  Congress.  I  was  not  willing 
to  see  the  committee  involved  In  the  prac- 
tice of  'naming  names.'  " 

Given  that  standard  of  evidence  gather- 
ing, one  wonders  if  the  committee  could 
prove  that  bananas  have  peels,  much  less 
that  the  Kremlin  exerts  influence  over  sup- 
posedly autonomous  disarmers  in  the  West. 
How  does  one  prove  a  case  like  that  without 
naming  names? 

What  if  they  gave  a  freeze  movement  and 
nobody  came?  The  answer,  it  seems,  is  that 
people  like  Kaprolov  bring  some,  and  people 
like  Boland  are  always  there  to  sweep  up 
the  tracks.* 


THE  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  ACT 
OP  1983 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

m  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rep- 
resentative Barbara  Mikulski  and  I 
recently  introduced  legislation— H.R. 
2729.  the  Product  Liability  Act  of 
1983— to  reform  and  rationalize  exist- 
ing product  liability  tort  law.  Current- 
ly, each  State  has  its  own  individual 
product  liability  code,  codes  which 
vary  widely,  thus  leading  to  uncer- 
tainty for  manufacturers  and  consum- 
ers alike.  Our  bill  at  once  provides  for 


a  uniform  Federal  code,  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  State  courts,  and  estab- 
lishes reasonable  criteria  that  protect 
the  interests  of  all  parties  who  may  be 
involved  in  product  liability  law  suits. 
Unfortunately,  our  efforts  are  being 
opposed  by  many  trial  lawyers  and 
their  professional  association,  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 
While  this  may  not  be  surprising— it 
has  been  estimated,  for  instance,  that 
for  each  $0.66  received  by  plaintiffs  in 
product  liability  damage  awards,  attor- 
neys receive  $0.77— such  self-interest 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  ligitimate  reform. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  short  piece  by  Richard 
Greene,  which  recently  appeared  m 
Forbes.  Greene  discusses  the  liberal- 
ization in  product  liability  law  which 
has  recently  occurred,  and  concludes 
that  the  result  has  been  "more  wine 
on  the  table  for  lawyers  and  plain  tap 
water  for  the  rest  of  us." 
The  full  text  follows: 

tProm  Forbes.  Aug.  1,  19831 

The  Long.  Grabby  Arm  of  the  Law 

(By  Richard  Greene) 

Late  last  year  a  developer  wanted  to  build 

homes  on  160  acres  of  undeveloped  property 

in    Mavfield    Heights.    Ohio,    a    suburb    of 

Cleveland.    "No,  "  said  the  city  council.     Til 

sue."  said  the  developer.  And  he  did.  Not 

only  the  city,  but  each  member  of  the  city 

council,  each  member  of  the  city  planning 

commission,  the  city's  law  director,  the  city 

engineer,  the  city  finance  director  and  the 

mayor.  „     j         . 

Says  Jim  Murphy,  of  Squire.  Sanders  & 
Dempsey,  the  firm  representing  all  the  offi- 
cials. 'When  you  sue  somebody  on  a  city 
council  for  $3  million  and  he's  probably 
earning  $500  a  year  for  that  job,  it  gets  his 
attention." 

The  Mayfield  case  is  only  one  of  a  seem- 
ingly endless  stream  of  lawsuits  in  which  a 
plaintiff  sues  not  just  the  most  obvious  de- 
fendant, in  this  case  the  city,  but  scores  of 
others.  In  this  situation,  says  Murphy,  it  is 
likely  that  the  developer  simply  wanted  to 
throw  a  scare  into  the  city  officials.  But 
whatever  the  reason  for  suing  a  large 
number  of  parties,  one  thing  is  clear:  When 
you  are  sued,  no  matter  how  frivolous  the 
suit,  no  matter  how  little  liability  you  think 
you  have  in  the  matter,  you  have  to  defend 
yourself.  And  that  costs  money. 

The  epidemic  of  this  so-called  multidef end- 
ant  litigation  stems  from  a  liberalization  in 
the  liability  laws  during  the  last  decade  or 
so.  Lenient  judges  creating  lenient  prece- 
dents have  allowed  suits  that  would  never 
have  seen  the  light  of  a  courtroom  years 
ago.  Explains  Murphy:  "The  courts  have 
nearly  eliminated  the  so-called  privity  re- 
quirement. Under  that  doctrine,  if  I  had  a 
contract  with  you  to  perform  a  certain  serv- 
ice and  you  did  it  defectively,  the  only  one 
who  could  sue  you  was  me." 

But  why  bother  suing  parties  who  have 
every  chance  of  escaping  scot-free?  After  all. 
plaintiffs'  attorneys  are  generally  paid  on  a 
contingency  basis— so  they  only  make 
money  when  they  win. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  minds  of  aggres- 
sive lawyers,  however,  is  the  notion  of  the 
"deep  pocket."  If  you  are  unlucky  enough  to 
get  into  an  automobile  accident  with  an  un- 


insured individual,  you  will  have  a  hard 
time  getting  any  compensation.  So,  you  try 
to  sue  the  automobile  company.  "What  good 
is  getting  a  determination  that  your  client  is 
injured  and  deserves  compensation  if  there's 
no  ability  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to 
compensate?"  asks  Richard  Weingberger, 
senior  litigation  partner  for  Ballon,  Stoll  & 
Itzler,  a  large  New  York  law  firm. 

Listen  to  John  Townsend.  a  partner  with 
Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed,  one  of  the  law 
firms  that  has  helped  defend  Ford  against 
allegations  that  its  Pintos  tend  to  catch  fire 
in  collisions.  "In  the  Pinto  cases,  many  of 
the  accidents  were  just  accidents  involving 
drunk  drivers, "  he  explains.  "But  a  lot  of 
drunk  drivers  dont  have  more  than  $10,000 
insurance.  So,  the  plaintiff's  lawyers  goes 
after  Ford."  ,     ^     ^      ..^ 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  defendant  with 
the  deepest  pocket  is  truly  responsible  for 
the  damages.  But  often  enough,  the  deep 
pocket  is  brought  in  for  a  shot  at  big  money. 
In  fact,  there  are  even  legal  consulting  firms 
that  advertise  their  skill  at  turning  negli 
gence  law.suits  into  product  liability  suits. 
And  since  some  large  companies  are  quick  to 
settle  (it  can  be  much  cheaper  than  paying 
attorneys  contesting  the  case),  this  strategy 
frequently  pays  off. 

What's  more,  if  the  lawyers  can't  push  a 
deep  pocket  into  making  a  settlement  and 
the  case  does  come  before  a  jury,  the  plain- 
tiff who  has  brought  in  one  or  more  large 
defendants  has  a  better  chance  of  winning 
than  a  plaintiff  who  has  sued  a  human 
being.  "The  jury  finds  it  easier  to  find  a 
large  corporate  defendant  liable  than  an  In- 
dividual." says  William  Newlin,  managing 
partner  of  Buchanan  Ingersoll.  a  Pittsburgh 
law  firm.  ^         ^,„„ 

Think  about  it.  Would  your  return  $100 
you  found  in  the  street  if  you  knew  who  it 
belong  to?  What  if  you  got  the  same  $100  m 
change  from  a  pay  telephone?  You  would 
probably  take  the  money  faster  from  AT&T 
than  from  somebody  who  lost  his  wallet. 
Well,  so  would  a  jury. 

Another  reason  for  suing  a  number  of  par- 
ties is  the  statute  of  limitations.  Time  limits 
on  bringing  suits  put  pressure  on  plaintiffs- 
attorneys  to  make  sure  that  they  have  gone 
after  the  right  targets.  "If  you  oniy  have 
two  years  to  file  a  lawsuit  after  the  incident 
occurred,  and  you  don't  sue  the  right  guy, 
then  you're  out  of  luck,"  says  Murphy.  "So, 
you  sue  everybody. " 

Unfortunately,  while  the  practice  of  suing 
everyone  in  sight  sometimes  helps  protect 
the  plaintiff  and  almost  always  enriches  his 
attorneys,  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  socie- 
ty Courts  are  crowded,  and  companies  pass 
along  their  legal  fees  to  customers.  More 
wine  on  the  table  for  lawyers  and  plain  tap 
water  for  the  rest  of  us.» 
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one  of  his  many  interrogation  sessions, 
he  was  told  by  one  of  the  KGB  leaders 
that  the  goal  of  the  Soviets  was  to  em- 
brace Africa,  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Today,  the  Soviets  still  are  shooting 
airplanes  out  of  the  skies  and  today 
they  still  are  pursuing  the  same  goals. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleages  that 
they  read  the  following  article  about 
the  incident  that  appeared  today  in 
the  Arizona  Republic. 


TIME  CHANGES  NOTHING 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
m  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  time  apparently  changes 
nothing.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  the 
Soviets  shot  from  the  skies  a  high  alti- 
tude RB-47  that  was  being  flown  by  a 
six-man  U.S.  military  crew. 

John  McKone,  one  of  only  two  survi- 
vors was  captured  by  the  Soviets  and 
imprisoned  by  the  KGB  police.  During 


[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Sept.  13,  1983] 

We're  Dumb.'  Says  Pilot  Shot  Down  By 
Russian  Mig  Jet 

(By  Pat  Murphy,  Editor) 
John  McKone  has  a  distinction  that  he 
probably  could  just  as  well  have  foregone. 

Retired  two  weeks  ago  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  as  a  colonel,  McKone  is  one  of  the 
few  Americans  who  has  been  shot  out  of  the 
skies  by  a  Russian  Mig  jet  fighter  plane  who 
has  lived  to  tell  the  story,  unhappy  as  it  is. 
McKone  and  a  fellow  crewmen— Freeman 
Olmatead,  who  will  retire  next  month  from 
the  Air  Force  as  a  colonel— were  aboard  a 
six-engine  RB-47  recon  jet  when  it  was  shot 
down  on  July  1,  I960,  over  the  BarenU  Sea 
at  least  50  miles  off  Northern  Russia's  terri- 
torial limits. 

Four  other  crewmen  perished  and  only 
one's  body  was  found  and  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  high  public  Interest  in  the 
downing  of  that  Korean  Air  Lines  Boeing 
747  by  the  Russians.  I  tracked  McKone  to 
San  Antonio,  where  he's  preparing  for  a 
daughter's  wedding,  and  chatted  with  him 
for  nearly  an  hour  about  that  episode  23 
years  ago  and  the  possible  parallels  with  the 
downing  of  the  KAL  jumbo  jet. 

The  episode  preoccupied  two  presidents 
[Eisenhower  and  Kennedy],  became  the 
centerpiece  of  angry  United  Nations  debate, 
resulted  in  direct  negotiations  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Soviet  leader  Nlkita 
Khrushchev,  and  finally  a  personal  welcome 
home  at  the  White  House  by  Kennedy. 

At  60,  Col.  McKone  may  have  lost  some  of 
the  anger  about  his  own  encounter  with  the 
Russians.  But  the  downing  of  KAL  flight 
007  has  only  sharpened  his  acuity  about 
Soviet  style  and  strategy  that  he  was  to  see 
up  close  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Russian  KGB 
secret  police  for  7  months. 

McKone  and  other  crewmen  balled  out  at 
28  000  feet  when  Mig  cannon  fire  knocked 
out  engines  and  tore  holes  in  the  fuselage. 
They  free-fell  to  14,000  feet,  where  para- 
chutes opened  automatically. 

Rescued  from  the  frigid  Artie  water, 
McKone  and  fellow  crewman  Olmstead  were 
hustled  off  to  the  KGB's,  Infamous  Lu- 
byanka  prison  in  Moscow,  where  they  would 
remain  for  208  days,  altematingly  interro- 
gated by  high-ranking  KGB  and  Russian 
military  officials,  and  locked  In  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Interrogation  lasted  4  to  5  hours  at  a 
stretch  before  they  were  allowed  to  sleep 
for  4  hours,  and  then  subjected  to  another 
round  of  questions  and  demands  that  they 
sign '"confessions." 

Talking  about  this  dark  passage  in  his 
career  resulted  In  McKone  making  these  im- 
portant points. 

First,  just  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  pur- 
pose in  shooting  down  McKones  RB-47  on 
that  summer  day  23  years  ago.  McKone  saw 
utterly  no  reason  for  the  Russians  to  have 
shot    down    the    South    Korean    jetliner. 


IMI 
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McKone.  who  spent  a  lot  of  his  career  flyinK 
high-altitude  recon  missions,  never  heard  of 
any  airline  converting  aircraft  for  spy  mis- 
sions— except,  ironically.  Russia's  own  Aero- 
flot  airline. 

And  second,  his  principal  interrogator  was 
the  head  of  the  KGB.  Alexander  Shelepin. 
who  in  Just  a  few  years  would  be  succeeded 
by  another  ice  man  named  Yuri  Androprov. 
who  today  is  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Shelepin  blurted  out  during  one  interroga- 
tion that  McKone  was  naive— that  the 
Soviet  Union's  plan  was  to  ultimately  em- 
brace Africa,  South  America,  Central  Amer- 
ica. Southeast  Asia  and  to  "Take  everyone 
of  those  weak  countries"  before  taking  on 
Ehirope.  Mexico  and  Canada. 

With  some  disgust,  and  perhaps  some  res- 
ignation. John  McKone  looks  back  over  the 
two  decades  since  that  conversation  m  a 
Soviet  interrogation  room  in  Moscow  with 
the  KGB's  top  cutthroat,  and  mutters  the 
inevitable  epitaph  to  the  Free  World's  con- 
tinuing failure  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 

"I'm  amazed  how  dumb  we  are."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dedication  to  the  labor  movement  and 
to  his  fellow  man.* 


September  13,  1983 

my  best  wishes  to  Pranlt  on  this  most 
deserved  of  honors.* 


September  13,  1983 


LEO        NAMEY— RECIPIENT        OP 
GREATER  WILKES-BARRE 

LABOR       COUNCIL'S       HUMANI- 
TARIAN OP  THE  YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PKIfNSYLV/UfIA 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  evening.  September  6,  the 
Greater  Wilkes-Barre  Labor  Council 
presented  its  second  annual  Humani- 
tarian of  the  Year  Award  to  a  most  de- 
serving recipient. 

This  honor  was  extended  to  Leo 
Namey,  who  for  the  past  32  years 
served  his  Teamsters  Union  and  the 
entire  Wyoming  Valley  community. 

Mr.  Namey  graduated  from  the 
Elmer  Meyers  High  School  in  1934  and 
immediately  took  a  job  as  a  breaker 
boy  in  the  mines.  Two  years  later,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Teamsters 
after  going  to  work  for  Acme  Markets. 
He  subsequently  became  shop  steward 
and  was  appointed  to  the  union's  exec- 
utive board  in  1947.  In  1950,  he 
became  vice  president  and  business 
manager  of  local  401  and  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  his  retirement  last 
year. 

Leo's  long-time  friend  and  colleague, 
Ernest  Milewski  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers,  spoke  at  the  annual  Labor 
Day  diimer  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Humanitarian  of  the  Year  Award, 
unlike  an  Oscar,  which  recognizes  a 
single  performance,  is  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  "endeavors  and  achieve- 
ments of  a  lifetime."  So  it  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  in  Leo  Namey  it  has  a 
fitting  recipient. 

I  am  happy.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able 
to  share  this  occasion  with  my  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  House  and  to  ex- 
press to  Leo  Namey  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  many,  many 
more  years  of  success,  happiness,  and 


HONORING  J.  FRANKLIN  SMITH 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  19S3 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  in  honoring  an  out- 
standing citizen,  and  a  good  friend. 
Prank  Smith. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with 
Prank  for  many  years.  In  his  position 
as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
tric Co.  we  worked  together  on  several 
legislative  issues  and  community  bat- 
tles Through  our  joint  activities  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  I  saw  first- 
hand the  dedication  and  commitment 
Prank  brought  to  these  community 
challenges.  And  through  his  work  with 
the  Johnstown  Area  Regional  Indus- 
tries, we  worked  together  in  bringing 
jobs  and  industry  into  the  community. 
I  have  known  few  people  with  the 
personal  dedication  to  excellence  that 
Prank  has.  Maybe  that  dedication  is 
well  shown  in  his  sports  accomplish- 
ments at  Penn  State.  Prank  achieved 
nine  varsity  letters  in  three  sports— an 
accomplishment  which  today  is  impos- 
sible. In  fact,  Prank  probably  would 
have  had  a  professional  baseball 
career  if  a  knee  injury  had  not  affect- 
ed him.  Personally,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  commiuiity.  I  think  we 
can  be  thankful  for  however  that 
injury  occurred. 

But  it  is  that  same  dedication  Prank 
has  brought  to  service.  At  Pennelec  he 
was  a  leader  in  involving  employees  in 
the  legislative  process  and  working  to- 
gether with  their  government;  he  was 
an  innovator  in  community  develop- 
ment including  original,  successful 
campaigns  in  Johnstown.  Lewistown, 
and  Tyrone;  once  retired  he  volun- 
teered his  time  to  work  with  Labor 
and  Industry  Por  Energy,  a  group 
dedicated  to  America's  energy  future. 

Having  noted  Prank's  love  of  sports, 
maybe  there  is  no  clearer  indication  of 
his  dedication  than  the  fact  that  he 
never  let  a  golf  game  interfere  with 
his  duty  and  commitment;  although 
he  loves  the  game,  even  in  retirement 
it  must  come  second  to  the  job  he  has 
to  do. 

Soon,  he  will  be  national  chaij-man 
of  the  American  Heart  Association, 
the  highest  lay  volunteer  job  that  a 
person  can  hold.  The  Heart  Associa- 
tion could  have  no  finer  leader. 

And  it  is  a  fitting  group  for  Prank  to 
serve  with,  for  not  only  is  the  cause  so 
important,  but  it  symbolizes  the  heart- 
felt feelings  of  appreciation  we  have 
for  Prank. 

August  18  is  J.  Franklin  Smith  day 
in  Johnstown.  It  is  an  honor  most  fit- 
ting and  proper,  and  I  certainly  extend 


BURTON  S  BARR— 1983  REPUBLI- 
CAN LEGISLATOR  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septemtter  13,  1983 

m  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Burton  S.  Barr  has  been  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Arizona  House  of 
Representatives  for  16  of  his  19  years 
in  that  body.  A  man  of  boundless 
energy  and  good  humor,  Burt  Barr  has 
been  a  driving  force  in  Arizona 
through  the  years  the  State  has  had 
to  cope  with  incredible  growth. 

He  is  an  acknowledged  master  of 
finding  and  persuasion  on  crucial 
votes.  The  result  is  a  record  that  in- 
cludes reorganization  of  Arizona  gov- 
ernment, the  largest  tax  reduction  in 
State  history,  enactment  of  a  pioneer- 
ing groundwater  code,  the  Nation's 
only  alternative  to  medicaid,  and 
reform  of  education  finance.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  bills  of  statewide  impor- 
tance, in  each  session  he  has  quietly 
and  effectively  moved  legislation  that 
touched  the  individual  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Arizonans. 

In  recognition  of  this  outstanding 
public  service  the  National  Republican 
Legislators  Association  has  chosen 
Burton  Barr  from  a  field  of  3.000  as 
one  of  their  10  outstanding  legislators 
of  the  year. 

No  one  deserves  this  award  more 
than  Burton  Barr.  He  is  the  kind  of 
citizen  legislator  that  makes  democra- 
cy work.* 


WHY  PAC  SUPPORTS  SANCTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CAlIPORIf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  in  Poland  remains  tragic. 
While  the  Pope's  visit  brought  hope  to 
millions  of  Poles,  positive,  substantive 
measures  have  yet  to  be  taken  by  the 
military  junta  to  alleviate  even  the 
most  minor  problems  facing  that  coun- 
try. 

Since  the  Yalta  agreement,  wherein 
the  United  States  turned  our  backs  on 
and  sealed  the  fate  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  people  of  Poland  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  continuous  repressive  re- 
gimes. Throughout  this  ordeal,  the 
United  States  has  pledged  its  moral 
and  spiritual  solidarity  with  those  in 
Poland  tuid  elsewhere  in  Eastern 
Europe  truly  seeking  the  freedom 
which  so  many  of  us  here  in  the 
United  States  take  for  granted.  The 


Reagan  administration  is  now  faced 
with  a  crucial  decision  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  should  lift  sanctions 
currently  in  effect  against  the  Warsaw 
regime,  thereby  ending  our  stated  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  regime 
and  the  appalling  conditions  it  has 
forced  upon  all  Poles. 

The  repression,  subjugation  and 
eradication  of  human  rights  and  basic 
human  freedoms  put  into  effect  by  the 
Imposition  of  marital  law  on  December 
13,  1981,  has  entered  a  new  phase.  The 
Communist  regime  under  General  Jar- 
uzelski  claims  that  no  state  of  war 
against  the  Polish  people  or  the  out- 
lawed trade  union.  Solidarity,  now 
exists.  The  suspension  of  martial  law, 
they  argue,  has  created  a  favorable  cli- 
mate whereby  the  West  may  now  lift 
sanctions,  resume  trade,  and  extend 
credit  to  Warsaw. 

The  facts,  however,  clearly  do  not 
support  the  regimes  claims,  as  elo- 
quently pointed  out  in  a  letter  from 
the  officers  of  the  Polish-American 
Congress  which  follows.  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  PAC's  position  on 
this  matter  and  wish  to  bring  the 
letter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Why  PAC  SoppoRTS  Sanctions 


The  key  to  the  suspension  of  sanctions 
and  subsequent  measures  to  assist  in  Po- 
land's economic  recovery  U  actuaUy  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  namely.  Gen.  Jaruzelski. 

The  martial  law  Imposed  on  December  13, 
1981  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  It  did 
not  resolve  the  critical  problems  of  econom- 
ic and  social-political  crisis  which  the  coim- 
try  faced  at  that  time.  One  year  later  the 
sullen  nation  regards  the  authorities  w^th 
barely  disguised  hostility  and  disdain,  whUe 
the  country's  economy  continues  its  down- 
ward slide. 

Suspension  of  martial  law  in  Poland  on 
December  31.  1982  represents  a  deceitful 
maneuver  to  project  an  image  of  apparent 
moderation  and  relaxation.  In  fact,  the  mar- 
tial law  has  been  replaced  with  a  totalitar- 
ian system  even  more  threatening  and  re- 
pressive. New  laws  enacted  by  Poland  s 
rubber-stamp  parliament  assure  the  reten- 
tion by  the  regime  of  total  control  of  every 
aspect  of  people's  lives. 

Faced  with  the  failure  of  repression  Gen. 
Jaruzelskls  Junta  has  mounted  a  vigorous 
propaganda  campaign  In  a  transparent 
effort  to  project  an  Image  of  apparent  mod- 
eration and  relaxation.  Its  objectives  are 
two-fold.  Internally,  the  regime  tried  to  per- 
suade the  nation,  exhausted  and  disillu- 
sioned by  the  year-long  struggle,  to  surren- 
der its  aspirations  to  freedom  and  dignity 
and  resign  Itself  to  unquestioned  submission 
to  Communist  rule.  Externally,  the  objec- 
tive Is  to  Influence  a  favorable  response  In 
the  Western  countries  to  Its  critical  need  of 
new  credits  and  the  suspension  of  economic 
sanctions  Imposed  by  the  United  States. 

Poland's  current  realities  of  totalltajian 
repression  clearly  contradict  this  deceitful 
campaign.  In  fact: 

Lech  Walesa  remains  under  a  virtual 
house  arrest,  deprived  of  freedoms  of  speech 
and  travel,  unable  to  respond  to  the  expec- 
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tations  of  millions  of  Poles  who  regard  him 
as  a  symbol  of  their  hopes,  aspirations  and 
demEinds. 

Hundreds  of  released  Internees  and  others 
have  been  drafted  Into  the  speclaUy  created 
army  units,  which  are  tantamount  to  forced 
labor  camps. 

Several  leaders  of  "Solidarity"  and  the 
former  Social  Self-Defence  Committee 
known  under  its  Polish  acronym  of  KOR 
have  been  arrested,  charged  with  treason 
and  are  awaiting  trials. 

Some  2  to  3  thousand  people  who  were 
sentenced  to  long-term  prison  terms  for 
membership  in  "Solidarity"  and  infractions 
against  the  quasi-legal  martial  law  regula- 
tions remain  incarcerated. 

Under  the  so-caUed  ■parasite'  law  anyone 
considered  by  the  authorities  to  pose  a 
threat  to  public  order  can  be  sentenced  by 
an  administrative  decision  to  a  term  of 
forced  labor. 

Further,  in  a  throw-back  to  the  fuedal 
system  of  long  ago.  workers  are  in  essence 
bound  to  their  jobs,  since  they  cannot  leave 
them,  or  change  them,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  relevant  authorities. 

Finally,  with  the  denial  of  the  freedoms  of 
expression  and  assembly  remaining  in  full 
force,  the  nation  is  effectively  mu2zled  and 
subjected  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Party 
propaganda  apparatus  and  its  Ues  and  dis- 
tortions. 

Thus,  the  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
the  military  junta  led  by  Gen.  Jaruzelski. 
with  full  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  determined  to  force  the  re- 
calcitrant nation  into  total  submission. 

Suspension  of  the  United  States  sanctions 
Imposed  against  the  martial  law  regime  In 
Poland  in  December,  1981.  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  basic  long-range  Interests  of 
both  countries. 

These  interests  require  full  restoration  of 
the  Polish  peoples  human  and  national 
rights  and  freedoms  which  were  brutaUy 
suppressed  by  Gen.  Jaruzelskls  military 
junta. 

Ufting  of  the  U.S.  sanctions  at  this  time 
would  in  effect  legitimize  the  Juntos  totali- 
tarian regime. 

To  the  regime  It  would  signal  our  acquies- 
cence m  the  policy  of  repression  and  thus 
encourage  its  continuation  and  escalation. 

To  the  Polish  people  it  would  signal  aban- 
donment of  our  support  for  their  deter_ 
mined  struggle  for  their  basic  rights  and 
freedoms. 

Faced  with  these  realities,  the  Polish 
American  Congress  supports  retention  of 
sanctions  at  their  current  level  untU  tangi- 
ble reforms  are  Implemented  to  restore 
Polish  people's  rights  in  actual  fact. 

Contrary  to  Its  current  policy,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  must 
respond  in  a  positive  manner  to  the  de- 
mands of  reforms  of  the  country's  pohtlcal 
and  economic  systems  before  sanctions  can 
be  removed  and  normal  economic  relations 
reestoblished  with  the  democratic  countries 
of  the  West. 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  are  unfortunately  very 
familiar  with  the  sad  history  of  the 
disability  program  in  the  past  several 
years.  Since  1981.  this  administration 
has  presided  over  a  callous  purge  of 
the    social    security    disability    roles. 
Many  people  have  been  involved  In 
the  effort  to  overturn  these  practices, 
and  I  hope  that  within  a  few  weeks 
the    Congress    will    enact    legislation 
which  puts  an  end  to  these  abuses  of 
the  disabled.   One   group   which   has 
worked  hard  to  change  this  tragic  situ- 
ation is  the  Special  Commission  on 
Social  Security  DisabUlty  established 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  In 
December     1982.     That     commission, 
chaired  by  State  Senator  Jack  Back- 
man    and    State    Representative    A. 
Joseph  DeNuccl  has  done  a  superb  job. 
Not  only  have  they  done  a  great  deal 
to    docimient    the    unjustified    harm 
being   done   to   many   needy   people, 
they  have  gone  beyond  simply  listing 
abuses  to  make  very  thoughtful  rec- 
ommedatlons  as  to  how  the  system 
should  be  improved.  I  believe  it  would 
be  very   helpful   for   those   Members 
who  are  concerned  with  the  need  to 
make  drastic  changes  in  the  Reagan 
administration's  approach  to  social  se- 
curity disability  to  be  familar  with  the 
outlines    of    this    special    commission 
report. 
The  material  follows: 

ExBCUTivK  Summary 

The  Special  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Disability  was  estoblished  In  December 
1982  in  response  to  hundreds  of  complaints 
that'  disabled  individuals  were  suddenly 
losing  their  benefits  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Disability  Income  (SSDI)  program. 

Many  persons  claimed  that  they  had  been 
unfairly  and  illegaUy  cut  from  the  entitle- 
ment rolls  after  years  of  receiving  SSDI 
benefits  and  despite  serious,  continuing  im- 
pairments. Their  allegations  were  but- 
tressed by  the  foUowlng  stotlstics: 

SSA  nearly  quadrupled  the  number  ol 
cases  reviewed  annually  from  2.700  in  1980 
to  more  than  10.000  In  1982. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  cases  reviewed 
were  terminated. 

Judges  were  overturning  70  percent  of  the 
terminations  appealed  to  them. 

THE  INVESTIGATION 

In  October  1982.  Sen.  Jack  H.  Backman 
and  Rep.  A.  Joseph  DeNuccl.  co-chaire  of 
the  Committee  on  Human  Services  and  El- 
derly Affairs,  filed  legislation  calling  for  a 
special  commission  to  Investigate  the  com- 
plaints and  allegations.  The  legislation  was 
signed  Into  law  on  December  20,  1982 
Eleven  members  were  quickly  appomted 
with  Sen.  Backman  and  Rep.  DeNucci  as 
chairpersons. 
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The  Special  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Disability  met  on  February  9.  1983  and 
conducted  10  more  public  hearings  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

Throughout  the  investigation,  a  clear  pic- 
ture emerged  of  a  state  agency.  MRC  (Mas- 
sachussetts  Rehabilitation  Commission) 
that  implemented  federal  program  guide- 
lines without  challenging  their  legality  or 
their  effect  on  the  disabled.  Furthermore, 
the  SSDI  program  as  administered  by  MRC 
and  the  Disability  Determination  Service, 
was  experiencing  serious  administrative  dif- 
ficulties. Many  were  related  to  federal  con- 
straints, such  as  inadequate  funding  to  hire 
sufficient  staff,  but  there  were  problems 
that  could  have  been  dealt  with  by  MRC. 
such  as  stricter  supervision  over  medical 
consultants. 

Testimony  was  presented  by  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  including  many  disabled  persons, 
well-organized  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Social  Security  Disability  and  Stop  Abuse  of 
the  Disabled  (SAD).  Their  testimony  cen- 
tered on  improper  procedures  and  practices. 
For  example,  one  woman  testified  that  her 
benefits  were  terminated  despite  12  recent 
operations  on  her  stomach,  hand,  neck  and 
back.  Another  young  man  bom  with  cere- 
bral palsy  testified  that  he  was  examined  by 
a  MRC-contracted  physician  who  totally  ig- 
nored this  medical  history.  Another  person 
who  had  an  artificial  leg  and  an  abscessed 
lung  lost  his  benefits  while  he  was  in  the 
hospital.  Most  persons  charged  that  the 
DDS  was  making  only  cursory  attempts  to 
determine  if  their  disabilities  still  existed. 

rCDERAL  CHANCES  ANOTHiai  ISSUE 

Other  testimony  blamed  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  and  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration for  improperly  carrying  out  a  Con- 
gressional mandate  to  increase  disability  re- 
views. 

The  Congress  was  responding  to  General 
Accounting  Office  studies  in  1976  and  1979 
that  as  many  as  20  percent  of  the  SSDI  re- 
cipients were  ineligible  but  undetected  due 
to  too  infrequent  reviewing.  In  1980.  Con- 
gress ordered  SSA  to  review  all  persons  with 
non-permanent  disabilities  at  least  once 
every  three  years.  Increased  reviews  were  to 
start  in  January  1982. 

The  new  administration  which  took  office 
in  January  1981.  however,  chose  to  begin  in- 
creased reviews  nine  months  earlier,  in 
March  1981.  As  a  result,  state  agencies  were 
ill-prepared  for  the  flood  of  cases  that  came 
down  upon  them,  as  was  recently  admitted 
by  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Margaret  Heckler  at  a  press  conference  on 
June  7,  1983.  It  was  this  increased  pressure 
to  review  cases  quickly,  charge  many  critics, 
that  resulted  in  sloppy  processing  and  an  in- 
ability to  obtain  the  medical  evidence 
needed  to  corroborate  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
ability. Changes  in  eligibility  requirements, 
as  written  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, resulted  in  cases  being  reviewed 
under  harsher  guidelines  than  were  in  place 
at  the  time  of  the  original  disability  deter- 
mination. 

This  was  especially  true  in  Massachusetts 
where  a  study  performed  by  Greater  Boston 
Legal  Services  even  before  the  new  reviews 
took  place  showed  a  substantial  number  of 
examples  of  failure  to  Investigate  claims 
thoroughly,  or  monitor  medical  exams,  and 
a  staff  that  was  understaffed  and  over- 
worked. 

VIOLATIOM  or  rCDBRAI.  LAWS 

Even  more  compelling  than  the  picture  of 
an  agency  unable  to  cope  with  an  increased 
caseload,  however,  was  testimony  that  the 
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Social  Security  Administration,  and  subse- 
quently the  Mass.  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion, were  not  following  the  rule  of  law  as 
pronounced  by  the  U.S.  courts  in  the  First 
Circuit. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  a  major 
decision  was  handed  down  by  the  First  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  the  1975  case  of  Mi- 
randa v.  the  Secretary  of  HEW  (514  F.2d 
996.  C.C.A.l)  which  cited  medical  improve- 
ment as  one  of  the  few  criteria  for  denying 
continued  SSDI  eligibility  (Appendix  B).  In- 
stead of  following  Miranda,  however,  the 
SSA  was  ordering  states  to  conduct  an  es- 
sentially new  disability  determination  for 
each  recipient. 

Since  the  Administrative  Law  Judges  have 
been  overturning  70%  of  MRC  denials,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  they  concluded  that 
Social  Security  guidelines  as  interpreted  by 
Mass.  Rehab,  illegally  deprived  recipients  of 
their  t>enefits. 

KEY  nifSINGS 

Based  on  these  facts  and  allegations,  the 
Special  Commission  identified  five  specific 
areas  of  investigation:  procedures,  medical 
practices,  caseworker  issues,  federal  versus 
state  responsibilities  and  impact  on  individ- 
uals. Public  testimony  was  heard  in  each  of 
the  five  areas.  Claims  were  further  investi- 
gated by  the  Special  Commission  staff.  The 
following  are  the  Special  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Disability's  findings: 

FEDERAL  VERSUS  STATE  ISStJES 

The  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission continued  to  follow  Social  Security 
Administration  regulations  even  after  being 
informed  about  the  considerable  likelihood 
that  they  differed  from  federal  law. 

As  early  as  1975.  various  court  rulings  or- 
dered different,  and  often  more  humane,  in- 
terpretations of  social  security  law  than 
were  being  practiced  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  SSA  has  often  adopted 
a  position  of  non-acquiesence  instead  of  im- 
plementing them  into  its  guidelines.  This 
meant  that  SSA  stated  in  formal  rulings 
that  a  decision  in  one  court  district  was  not 
to  be  implemented  nationwide.  MRC  took 
no  action  to  contest  this  posture. 

In  a  recent  California  court  case,  the 
court  ruled  against  SSA's  policy  of  non-ac- 
quiesence. 

The  federal  agency  and.  subsequently  the 
States,  have  taken  an  overly  narrow  and  pu- 
nitive attitude  towards  disability. 

The  Special  Commission  finds  that  it  is 
unreasonable  and  simplistic  to  assume  that, 
because  a  disability  has  lessened  in  severity, 
the  person  will  by  able  to  return  to.  or  even 
find,  suitable  employment.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  agency  has  wrongfully  assumed 
an  impairment  is  less  debilitating  than  it  Is. 

Many  of  the  problems  being  experienced 
in  Massachusetts  must  be  resolved  on  the 
federal  level. 

Serious  reform  is  needed  at  the  Federal 
level  both  by  the  Congress  and  by  SSA.  Nec- 
essary changes  have  been  identified  and  in- 
clude; requiring  face-to-face  interviews  with 
an  examiner:  requiring  medical  improve- 
ment for  CDI  cases:  discontinuance  of  SSA's 
policy  of  "non-acquiesence"  with  court  rul- 
ings; requiring  all  rules  of  and  changes  to 
the  program  to  be  subject  to  the  public 
review  and  comment  process;  continuation 
of  benefits  through  AU  appeal:  more  realis- 
tic standards  and  methods  for  assessing  vo- 
cational capability;  a  moratorium  on  all 
mental  impairments  cases  pending  develop- 
ment of  new  more  realistic  assessments:  suf- 
ficient staffing  and  reasonable  case  process- 
ing workloads. 
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MEDICAL  ISSUES 

The  judgments  of  claimants'  personal 
physicians  are  either  ignored  or  iivsufficient- 
ly  solicited. 

This  is  evidenced  by  use  of  contracted  doc- 
tors in  more  than  40%  of  all  CDI  cases.  Ex- 
pecting a  doctor  to  ascertain  a  claimant's 
full  disability  in  45  minutes  or  less,  as  op- 
posed to  the  personal  physicians  long-term 
knowledge  of  the  claimant,  is  unreasonable. 

Consulting  physicians  are  insufficiently 
monitored  and  are  performing  only  cursory 
examinations. 

Consulting  physicians  have  no  incentive 
to  perform  a  comprehensive,  detailed  exami- 
nation; they  are  paid  on  a  per  case  basis. 
These  doctors  often  do  not  receive  case  his- 
tories of  claimants  before  the  examination. 
At  least  three  doctors  last  year  received 
close  to  $100,000  in  fees  for  exams;  one  of 
them  was  cited  often  during  testimony  as 
performing  very  superficial  examinations. 
Mass.  Rehab's  monitoring  of  consumer  dis- 
satisfaction basically  consists  of  sending 
post-exam  questioruiaires  to  10%  of  the 
claimants  or  by  responding  to  complaints. 

Staff  physicians,  who  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  final  sign-off  on  all  disability  deter- 
minations, are  processing  too  many  cases  to 
make  fsur  decisions. 

Last  year,  the  DDS  processed  57.000  cases. 
Yet  only  the  equivalent  of  20  full-time  sUff 
physicians  must  study  the  Ungthy  case 
records,  order  consultative  examinations, 
and  answer  technical  questions  from  case 
examiners  with  limited  medical  background. 
This  means,  on  average,  assuming  no  work 
breaks  of  any  sort  during  a  working  day. 
that  staff  physicians  and  psychiatrists 
spend  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
total  on  each  case  that  they  process. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  regu- 
lations take  an  exceptionally  rigid  and  uiure- 
alistic  approach  to  psychiatric  standards. 

As  was  learned  from  the  Minnesota  case, 
state  disability  determination  services  were 
instructed  to  require  that  psychiatrically 
disabled  individuals  meet  one  of  the  perma- 
nent listings  of  impairments  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  Other  disabilities,  however,  that 
fail  to  meet  the  listings  are  further  checked 
for  residual  functioning  capacity,  i.e.  ability 
to  perform  work.  Younger  psychiatrically- 
impaired  individuals  particularly  suffer 
from  this  procedure. 

PROCEDITRES  ISStTES 

The  SSDI  review  system  is  geared  towards 
proving  a  claimant  is  not  disabled,  instead 
of  proving  he  or  she  is. 

Considering  that  all  recipients  have  previ- 
ously gone  through  a  lengthy  and  compre- 
hensive disability  determination  to  be  ini- 
tially accepted  for  SSDI.  examiners  and 
physicians  should  begin  with  a  stronger  pre- 
sumption of  disability.  Instead,  the  Special 
Commission  has  heard  evidence  that  case- 
workers do  too  little  to  accumulate  the  in- 
formation needed  to  prove  disabilities  exist. 
This  can  be  a  result  of  short  processing 
times,  lack  of  training,  case  overloads,  or 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  disabled  person's 
problems. 

Staff  physicians  and  claims  examiners  un- 
fairly make  decisions  without  ever  seeing 
the  claimant. 

Currently,  the  only  person  the  claimant 
sees  during  the  entire  review  process  is  an 
official  in  the  Social  Security  district  office. 
The  person  has  no  involvement  in  the 
actual  disability  determination.  As  a  result 
of  legislation  enacted  this  year  that  also 
continued  as  SSDI  claimant's  benefits 
through  appeal,  claimants  will  be  eligible  to 


meet  with  a  federal  SSA  staffperson.  but 
only  after  a  decision  to  cease  their  benefits 
has  been  made,  and  still  not  with  the  deci- 
sionmaker. There  wiU  be  only  four  such 
SSA  workers  for  the  entire  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  complexity  of  the  process  has  tradi- 
tionally been  poorly  explained  to  claimants. 
This  problem  has  lessened  somewhat  be- 
cause of  the  publicity  afforded  to  the  issue, 
but  Mass.  Rehab,  must  do  more  to  improve 
Its  information  dissemination  and  to  Involve 
the  advocacy  network  In  providing  Informa- 
tion to  claimants. 

The  Disability  Determination  Service  did 
not  provide  sufficient  Interplay  with  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  component  provided 
through  the  Mass.  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion. .  ..  , 
The  Special  Commission  learned  that, 
upon  occasion,  a  recipient  was  no  longer 
considered  too  disabled  for  work  by  the 
DDS.  but  upon  applying  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation at  another  unit  of  MRC.  was 
considered  too  disabled  to  be  a  suitable  work 
prospect.  Similarly,  the  Special  Commission 
did  not  find  sufficient  communication  be- 
tween the  two  units  when  referring  a  ceased 
claimant.  A  more  elaborate  referral  pro- 
gram has  since  been  established. 

Processing  times  for  staff  to  complete 
each  step  of  the  disability  determination 
process  are  based  on  quantity,  not  quality. 

Workers  are  expected  to  process  a  claim  in 
a  limited  amount  of  time,  but  gathering  nec- 
essary information  may  require  a  lengthy 
effort.  For  example,  when  a  claimarit's  per- 
sonal physician  is  unable  to  examine  the 
client  or  file  a  report  in  the  brief  time  avail- 
able the  client  may  be  sent  to  a  consulting 
doctor.  The  result  is  greater  expense  to  the 
sUte  and  the  possibility  of  a  less  thorough 
examination. 

In  the  past,  the  DDS  has  relied  too  heavi- 
ly on  federal  program  structures  and  proce- 
dures. ,  .. 

The  DDS  must  take  a  closer  view  of  its 
own  procedures  and  how  they  might  be  im- 
proved to  better  serve  the  disabled  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

IMPACT  ON  INDIVIDUALS  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Despite  their  eventual  return  to  benefits 
following  appeals  to  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  peoples  lives  are  unfairly  and  un- 
necessarily disrupted  by  this  process. 

Claimants  whose  benefits  have  been 
ceased  must  go  through  a  lengthy  appeal 
process,  as  long  as  12  months  or  more 
during  which  they  lose  medical  benefits. 
They  also  must  pay  for  a  lawyer  and  legal 
expenses.  A  temporary  federal  policy  allows 
claimanf.s  to  continue  receiving  benefits 
through  appeal  to  an  ALJ.  but  that  oppor- 
tunity is  scheduled  to  end  in  October  1983. 
Even  more  serious  is  the  emotional  cost  ol 
this  lengthy  process,  especially  for  persons 
who  must  daily  deal  with  the  difficulties  of 
a  disability. 

Th«^  SSDI  system  for  cessation  does  not 
take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  returning 
to  the  work  force  after  several  years,  nor 
such  other  factors  as  high  unemployment 
and  job  discrimination. 

Considering  the  nation's  high  unemploy 
ment  rate  and  subtle  biases  against  hiring 
the  disabled,  other  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

Due  to  SSDI  terminations,  state  agencies 
such  as  the  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
and  Mental  Health,  and  the  vocational  re- 
h?.bilitation  component  of  the  Mass.  Reha- 
bilitation Commission,  are  experiencing  in- 
creased costs,  workloads  and  applications 
for  ser\'ices. 


Recipients  who  are  thrown  off  the  federal 
SSDI  rolls  often  apply  for  state-funded  pro- 
grams. At  present,  however,  the  agencies 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services 
are  not  gathering  sufficient  daU  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

CASEWORKER  ISSUES 

Heavy  caseloads  and  short  processing 
times  are  resulting  In  Insufficiently  devel- 
oped cases. 

Restrictive  and  narrow  disability  guide- 
lines require  extensive  case  development  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  disability.  The  nec- 
essary time  for  development  is  not  available. 

Caseworkers  are  undertrained  and  not 
always  sufficiently  experienced  to  handle 
the  complexity  of  CDI  (Continuing  Disabil- 
ity Investigations)  cases. 

New  claims  examiners  begin  working  with 
Initial  claims  cases,  and  then  can  graduate 
to  performing  CDIs.  Although  the  number 
of  case  examiners  was  recently  Increased  by 
60  (to  a  total  of  135)  to  handle  this  In- 
creased case  review,  these  new  workers  were 
adequately  prepared  only  for  Initial  cases. 
Many  Inexperienced  examiners  were  prema- 
turely graduated  Into  CDI  reviews. 

Caseworkers  need  Increased  sensitivity 
training  in  dealing  with  claimants. 

Many  persons  testified  that  they  were 
rudely  treated  and  received  inappropriate 
phone  calls  from  case  examiners  and  other 
staff  at  the  DDS.  Workers  in  contact  with 
the  disabled  public  should  be  fully  aware  of 
the  need  for  additional  sensitivity. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Special  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Disability  worked  closely  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Executive  Office  of  Human  Serv- 
ices to  design  procedures  for  determining 
continuing  eligibility  for  SSDI  which  would 
conform  to  federal  laws.  In  April  1983,  the 
Massachusetts   Rehabilitation    Commission 
implemented  a  series  of  precise  criteria  that 
must  be  met  before  recommending  cessation 
of  a  client's  benefits.  According  to  these  cri- 
teria, a  person  cannot  lose  benefits  unless 
he  or  she  has  returned  to  work;  Improved 
enough  to  return  to  work;  received  training 
or  medical  treatment  that  makes  it  possible 
to  return  to  work:  or  was  Incorrectly  judged 
disabled  and  has  the  necessary  vocational 
skills  to  return  to  work.  (See  Appendix  H.) 
The  Special  Commission  also  urged  the 
Commonwealth  to  become  a  plaintiff  In  a 
class  action  suit  brought  by  Greater  Boston 
Legal    Services.    The    lawsuit    would    more 
sharply  delineate  the  standards  by  which  an 
SSDI  recipient's  benefits  could  be  ceased. 
The   Department    of   Health   and   Human 
S€r\ices  has  asked  the  state  to  drop  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  suit  in  exchange  for  a  pilot 
project     in     Massachusetts     incorporatmg 
many  of  the  Special  Commission's  other  rec- 
ommendations. These  negotiations  are  not 
yet  final,  but  the  lawsuit  would  be  contm- 
ued  by  the  Greater  Boston  Legal  Services  in 

any  event.  ,      „       ■  i 

Finally.  In  its  deliberations,  the  Special 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Disability 
identified  more  than  50  procedural  prob- 
lems that  can  be  corrected  by  the  state. 
Most  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
accepted  formally  by  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
habilitation Commission  and  are  being  im- 
plemented (Appendix  C).  They  include,  for 
example: 

A  review  of  all  forms  and  other  written 
material  sent  to  claimants: 

An  Independent  physician  selection  board; 

Maximum  caseload  sizes:  and 

Re-establishment  of  a  specialized  CDI 
unit.  .  .  .• 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.   HARRISON.  Mr.   Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening.  September  3.  two 
wonderful    people   celebrated    a   very 
happy  event. 

John  and  Josephine  Thomas  marked 
their  golden  wedding  anniverary  at  a 
party  with  their  many  friends.  Among 
them  was  Danny  Thomas,  nationally 
known  entertainer  and  foimder  of  the 
St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital. 
John  J.  Thomas  serves  on  the  board  of 
that  hospital  with  his  friend.  Danny 
Thomas,  and  it  was  a  fitting  and  a 
happy  occasion  that  brought  them  to- 
gether in  the  ballroom  of  the  Wood- 
lands, an  inn,  to  commemorate  50 
joyous  years  and  to  look  forward  to 
many,  many  more  years  of  family  life 
and  community  service. 

The  world  would  be  a  better  place, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were  more 
people  like  Danny  Thomas  and  more 
people  like  John  and  Josephine 
Thomas.  It  is  my  privilege  to  salute 
them  on  this  occasion  and  to  share 
their  happiness  with  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  House.* 


SPENDING  CUTS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  September  14, 
1983  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

SPENDING  CUTS 

Every  member  of  Congress  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  desire  of  his  constituents  to 
cut  unnecessary  federal  spending.  Cutting 
spending  is  a  constant  theme  in  Hoosiers' 
letters  and  remarks  to  me.  In  1980,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  elected  in  large  part  be- 
cause he  persuaded  voters  that  he  would 
impose  rigorous  discipline  on  the  federal 
budget.  The  problem  for  the  President  and 
members  of  Congress  has  always  been  the 
hard  time  the  voters  have  Identifying  what 
items  in  the  budget  to  cut.  According  to  the 
polls  most  voters  favor  cuts  In  spending  for 
foreign  aid  and  welfare,  but  in  1982  these 
programs  together  up  only  2  percent  of  the 
budget.  In  almost  every  other  area,  includ- 
ing defense,  social  security,  education,  and 
health  care,  most  voters  favor  increases  in 

spending.  ,^    .j     » 

Durmg  the  last  three  years,  the  President 
and  Congress  have  wrestled  with  the  Issues 
of  what  and  how  much  to  cut.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  have  been  adopted  with 
only  minor  amendments.  The  results  of  the 
work  of  the  President  and  Congress  are  now 
clear  and  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
them  is  possible.  The  Congressional  Budget 
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Office's  new  report  on  the  spending  cuts 
noAtches  spending  for  1982  through  1985  as 
it  would  have  been  under  the  1981  laws 
against  what  it  is  scheduled  to  be  under  the 
1983  laws.  Analytically  speaking,  this  ap- 
proach is  the  t>est  one  to  take  because  it 
gives  the  sharpest  picture  of  what  will  take 
place.  At  botton,  it  shows  that  spending  for 
human  services  for  1982  through  1985  will 
be  $110.1  billion  less  than  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.  This  represents  a  cut  of  7 
percent  overall  in  the  human  services 
budget.  When  considered  together  with  the 
massive  military  buildup  recommended  and 
partly  achieved  by  the  President,  these  fig- 
ures Imply  that  there  has  been  a  strong 
shift  in  federal  budget  priorities. 

The  tllO.l-billion  cut  will  hit  virtually 
every  part  of  the  human  services  budget. 
Retirement  and  disability  programs  (social 
security,  civil  service  retirement,  veterans' 
pensions  and  compensation,  and  supplemen- 
tal security  income)  will  lose  $25.8  billion.  A 
total  of  $27.1  billion  will  be  trimmed  from 
other  income  security  programs  (unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  welfare,  food  stamps,  child 
and  maternal  nutrition,  housing  aid.  and 
home  heating  assistance).  Health  care  pro- 
grams (medicare,  medicaid,  and  other 
health  care  services)  will  be  reduced  by 
$18.5  billion.  A  total  of  $25  billion  wlU  be 
cut  from  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams (general  employment  and  training, 
job  corps,  public  service  employment,  and 
work  incentives).  Social  service  programs 
(social  services  biock  grant,  community  serv- 
ices block  grant,  and  veterans'  readjustment 
benefits)  will  lose  $4.6  bUlion.  A  sum  of  $9.1 
biUion  will  be  removed  from  education  pro- 
grams (compensatory  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, head  start,  guaranteed  student  loans, 
and  other  student  aid). 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  some 
human  services  programs  will  be  hit  much 
harder  than  others.  In  terms  of  percentage, 
the  hardest  hit  will  be  public  service  em- 
ployment (down  99  percent),  community 
services  block  grant  (down  39  percent),  gen- 
eral employment  and  training  (down  35  per- 
cent), work  incentives  (down  33  percent), 
and  child  nutrition  (down  28  percent).  It 
should  be  noted  that  during  a  time  of  reces- 
sion, stagnation,  and  economic  change,  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  as  a  group 
will  suffer  most  under  the  budget  cutter's 
knife. 

That  the  cuts  will  have  a  direct  and  ad- 
verse impact  on  people  cannot  be  denied. 
Some  325.000  families  will  lose  welfare  bene- 
fits, and  the  same  number  of  families  wiU 
have  their  benefits  reduced.  About  1. 000.000 
people  will  become  Ineligible  for  food 
stamps.  Some  600.000  people  will  receive 
guaranteed  loans.  Some  3.000.000  children 
will  end  their  participation  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  About  700.000  fewer  stu- 
dents will  receive  guaranteed  loans.  Some 
600.000  people  will  see  their  public  service 
Jobs  taken  away.  Such  figures  take  on  an 
even  greater  significance  when  cne  realizes 
that  the  high  unemployed  of  recent  years 
normally  would  Increase  the  number  of 
people  dependent  on  these  programs. 

It  is  clear  from  the  report  that  the  poor 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cuts,  the  largest 
of  which  wUl  be  made  in  "means- tested" 
programs  (those  open  only  to  people  who 
have  low  Incomes).  About  40  percent  of  the 
savings  will  come  out  of  benefits  paid  to 
households  with  annual  Incomes  of  $10,000 
or  less.  Also,  the  average  cut  in  benefits  per 
household  will  be  greatest  for  those  whose 
annual  income  was  $10,000  or  less.  This  ap- 
proach Is  In  line  with  the  President's  phllos- 
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ophy  of  welfare,  which  holds  that  because 
welfare  encourages  dependence,  the  cuts 
must  fall  on  poor  people  who  are  working  or 
are  able  to  work. 

My  guess  is  that  this  report  will  become 
one  of  the  key  documents  of  the  political 
debate  in  1984.  Not  much  is  likely  to  happen 
in  Congress  in  the  coming  months  to  alter 
the  terms  of  the  debate.  The  report  goes 
quite  directly  to  one  of  the  major  issues: 
Has  the  President's  approach  to  spending 
control  been  fair  to  all.  or  has  it  focused 
only  on  the  programs  which  l)enefit  the  po- 
litically weak  while  leaving  essentially 
intact  the  programs  which  benefit  the  po- 
litically Erawerful? 

While  every  reasonable  effort  to  cut 
excess  federal  spending  must  be  supported, 
the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  only 
shows  how  hard  it  will  be  to  get  additional 
cuts  of  sufficient  size  to  reduce  the  $200-bll 
lion  deficit.  As  we  survey  the  major  catego- 
ries of  domestic  spending,  we  see  that  there 
is  not  much  room  to  move.  Domestic  budg- 
ets either  have  been  cut  deeply  already  (em- 
ployment and  training),  cannot  be  cut 
except  at  the  margins  (social  security),  or 
cannot  be  cut  at  all  (interest  on  the  debt). 
Many  domestic  budgets  are  too  small  on  bal- 
ance to  make  much  difference.  In  1982.  for 
example,  budgets  for  science,  general  gov- 
ernment, energy,  community  development, 
justice,  revenue  sharing,  and  commerce 
ranged  from  $3.9  billion  to  $7.2  bUlion.  Not 
one  exceeded  1  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
Modest  savings  may  be  made  in  transporta- 
tion, natural  resources,  and  agriculture  pro- 
grams, whose  larger  budgets  ranged  from 
$12.9  billion  to  $20.6  billion  in  1982.  but  sav- 
ings of  the  magnitude  necessary  to  reduce  a 
deficit  of  $200  billion  will  not  be  found.* 
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STATEMENT  TO  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND MEETING  OF  PARENTS 
WITHOUT  PARTNERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  BtASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txt£sday,  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to  extend  my   remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following: 
Statement  to  the  New  England  Meeting  or 
Parents  Without  Partners 

The  English  essayist  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
wrote:  "The  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and 
so  are  their  griefs  and  fears."  I  am  sure  you 
understand  the  truthfulness  of  this  state- 
ment better  than  I  do.  for  it  is  a  statement 
worth  considering.  All  of  you  face  the  great 
challenge  of  parenthood  alone,  and  must 
face  the  Joys  and  griefs  and  fears  alone.  But 
just  because  you  are  a  single  parent  doe^ 
not  mean  that  you  must  l>e  without  support 
from  society.  I  know  that  many  of  you  are 
concerned  that  the  federal  government  does 
not  give  you.  as  single  parents,  adequat*- 
support.  I  agree  with  your  assessment,  and 
would  like  to  address  some  of  the  measuref 
I  support  which  would  help  parents  like  you 
face  the  great  challenge,  joys  and  griefs  of 
parenthood. 

If  one  steps  back  and  examines  the  whole 
picture  of  single  parents  today,  economic 
hardship  dominates  the  picture.  In  1979,  47 
percent  of  single  parents  received  some 
form  of  direct  welfare  pajrments  from  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program.  Nearly  half  of  female  single  par- 
ents are  living  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 


To  add  one  more  depressing  statistic:  the 
median  income  for  single  female  parents  fell 
in  1982  from  1981,  down  to  $8,950.  That 
median  Income  level  does  not  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  poverty  level  of  $8,220  for 
a  family  of  3  or  a  poverty  level  of  $9,900  for 
a  family  of  four.  Clearly,  being  a  single 
parent  today  means  doing  battle  with  your 
checkbook  and  worrying  about  where 
money  will  come  for  unforeseen  medical  ex- 
penses, or  for  a  nice  vacation  for  your  chil- 
dren and  you. 

What  can  the  federal  government  do 
about  this  situation?  Aside  from  a  full  and 
robust  economic  recovery,  which  I  fervently 
hope  we  will  see  despite  the  policies  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  there  are  several  actions 
the  government  could  take  to  make  the  life 
of  a  single  parent  a  little  easier.  I  should 
add  here  that  even  if  there  is  a  recovery.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  President  will  de- 
clare his  economic  policies  a  victory  when 
unemployment  gets  "down"  to  8  percent 
and  many  people,  especially,  history  will  tell 
us.  women  and  poor  people,  will  still  be  out 
of  work.  Given  this  state  of  affairs,  we 
should  not  sit  and  wait  for  a  recovery  in  the 
economy  which  may  not  help  all  single  par- 
ents, but  instead  we  should  support  pro- 
grams which  make  sense  to  adl  Americans 
concerned  about  fairness  and  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow. 

One  of  these  programs  should  be  tough 
enforcement  of  child  support.  Statistics  on 
child  support  compliance  shock  anyone  who 
has  respect  for  the  law.  In  1981.  $3.8  billion 
of  child  support  was  not  paid.  That  figure 
represents  about  40  percent  of  the  child 
support  payments  due.  For  once  I  agree 
with  the  President:  there  are  a  lot  of  dead- 
beats  out  there  and  it  is  time  we  make  them 
pay  up.  The  problem  with  Ronald  Reagan  is 
that  his  idea  to  get  better  enforcement  is  to 
give  less  money  to  the  state  offices  which 
enforce  child  support  payments.  There  are 
several  proposals  in  Congress  which  would 
force  states  to  get  tough  against  those  who 
flaunt  the  law  and  refuse  to  pay  child  sup- 
port Let  me  assure  you  that  I  support  these 
measures  and  hope  they  t)ecome  law  before 
any  more  parents  go  without  money  they 
and  their  children  need. 

Another  issue  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  parents  is  child  care  facilities.  We 
need  to  realize  that  our  society  today  is 
much  different  than  it  was  when  you  and  I 
were  growing  up.  To  reflect  the  change  in 
lifestyles,  we  need  to  recognize  that  new  and 
different  social  support  systems  are  needed. 
For  Instance,  more  child  care  facilities  after 
school  are  needed.  In  addition,  we  need  to 
expand  the  tax  credit  to  insure  parents  are 
not  bankrupted  by  providing  adequate  child 
care  for  their  children.  Furthermore,  there 
Ls  a  need  for  extensive  pre-school  child  care 
facilities  and  this  need  must  be  met.  On  the 
whole  there  is  a  need  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  encourage  and  promote  quality 
child  care  at  all  levels. 

Ijet  me  also  commend  your  group  for  pro- 
viding a  support  network  for  single  parents 
I  know  how  helpful  it  is  to  talk  about  one's 
problems;  I  have  ample  opportunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  do 
just  that.  I  encourage  you  to  communicate 
your  needs  and  tieliefs  to  your  Congress- 
man. You  should  know  that  there  are  so 
many  issues  facing  Congressman  that  we 
need  letters  and  phone  calls  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  important  concerns  like  the  ones 
I  have  addressed  here. 

You  all  have,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the 
toughest  and  most  important  jobs  on 
earth— raising  children.  For  what  tomorrow 


looks  Uke  wlU  be  greatly  affected  by  the  Job 
you  do  as  parents.  You  should  not  be  left 
alone  in  this  effort,  and  you  should  not  be 
blocked  by  a  passive  federal  government. 
The  issues  I  raised  today— child  support  en- 
forcement and  child  daycare  facilities— are 
but  two  examples  of  areas  which  demand 
more  federal  involvement.  I  support  your 
effort  to  focus  attention  on  your  concerns 
and  hope  the  government  takes  action 
which  enables  parents  like  you  face  the 
Joys,  fears  and  griefs  of  parenthood  know- 
ing that  you  have  a  helping  hand.* 


JEROME  M.  ROSOW  PROVTOES 
EXCELLENT  OVERVIEW  OP 
PAY  AND  COMPENSATION  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\iesday,  September  13,  1983 
m  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 2.  1983,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  op-ed  article 
written  by  Jerome  M.  Rosow.  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay.  The  article  is  entitled, 
"Stop  Exaggerating  Federal  Pay."  and 
it  provides  an  excellent  overview  of 
the  whole  area  of  pay  and  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees. 

As  chair  of  the  subcommittee  with 
jurisdiction  over  these  issues.  I  want  to 
call  Mr.  Rosow's  column  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  At  a  time  when 
we  will  be  considering  serious  ques- 
tions involving  Federal  pay  and  bene- 
fits. I  commend  this  as  very  worth- 
while reading.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  2,  19831 
Stop  Exaggerating  Federal  Pat 
(By  Jerome  M.  Rosow) 
A  broadside  attjvrk  on  what  is  essentially 
deferred  compensation  cannot  be  considered 
either  equitable  or  fair  at  a  time  when  fed- 
eral pay  lags  the  private  sector  by  about  20 
percent. 

Relentless  attacks  on  federal  compensa- 
tion have  served  *jo  lower  both  the  morale 
and  productivity  of  federal  employees. 

Any  objective  review  of  the  past  decade 
reveals  that  the  pay  system  has  been  re- 
pressed, while  pension  costs  have  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  clear  that  we  must  restore  bal- 
ance among  both  current  and  deferred  com- 
pensation and  secunty  in  the  compensation 
system.  But  it  is  neither  fair  nor  practical  to 
suggest,  as  some  have,  that  at  a  time  when 
federal  white-collar  pay  averages  about  22 
percent  below  prevaUing  private  levels,  bal- 
ance should  be  restored  by  major  cuts  In  the 
pension  plan. 

Since  1962.  the  federal  pay  system  has 
been  based  on  the  principle  of  comparabUity 
with  prevailing  private-sector  salary  levels. 
It  was  reinforced  >with  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

'JVhen  President  Ford  estiblished  the 
Rockefeller  Panel  on  Federal  Compensation 
in  1975  to  critique  the  entire  pay-setting 
method,  it  concluded  that  "the  principle  of 
comparability  with  the  private  sector  has 
proved  to  be  a  sound  and  effective  basis  for 
setting  Federal  pay  rates.'  The  comptroller 
general's     office     and    the    Congressional 
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Budget  Office  have  also  conducted  reviews, 
with  similar  conclusions. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 
has  itself  repeatedly  evaluated  the  system. 
We  compared  the  federal  paysettlng 
method  to  other  mechanisms,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  current  approach  saves  money.  If. 
for  example,  the  consumer  price  index  had 
been  the  basis  for  adjusting  pay,  pay  pack- 
ages for  federal  white-collar  workers  would 
have  been  $9.5  billion  higher  in  fiscal  1983. 
And  if  Increases  had  tracked  the  increases 
the  Postal  Service  won  through  collective 
bargaining,  $22  billion  would  have  been 
added  to  the  payroll.  Nevertheless,  critics 
continue  to  exaggerate  the  pay  itself  by 
using  inappropriate  comparisons. 

Inevitably,  these  criticisms  have  been  re- 
inforced by  ballooning  federal  deficits, 
which  are  really  separate  and  apart  from 
the  question  of  federal  pay.  Budgetary  con- 
siderations persuaded  Presidents  Nixons. 
Ford.  Carter  and  Reagan  to  adopt  alterna- 
tive pay  plans,  which  reduced  the  pay  ad- 
justment in  seven  of  the  past  13  years.  Now. 
under  budgetary  duress.  President  Reagan 
has  recommended  a  3.5  percent  increase  in 
federal  pay  to  be  effective  in  January  1984. 
Based  on  an  annualized  calculation,  this  is 
2.6  percent  pay  adjustment,  or  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  increase  required  under  this 
year's  comparability  figures. 

While  the  salaries  of  white  collar  workers 
have  lagged  over  the  last  six  years,  pension 
costs  have  forged  ahead.  Three  interrelated 
factors  were  responsible  for  this  imbalance 

(1)  the  pay  catch-up  that  took  place  in  the 
late  1960s  raised  salaries,  which  then 
became  the  basis  for  pensions  In  the  1970s; 

(2)  the  pension  formula  was  changed  to  base 
benefits  on  the  three  highest  salary  years 
instead  of  the  five  highest  salary  years;  and 

(3)  a  cost-of-living  escalator  was  adopted  to 
keep  pension  benefits  in  line  with  the  rate 
of  inflation.  These  three  factors  were  com- 
pounded by  double-digit  inflation  in  the 
1970s.  ,     ^         , 

Federal  pensions  have  been  a  mainstay  oi 
the  total  compensation  package,  serving  to 
attract  and  retain  valuable  people  through 
the  promise  of  earlier  retirement  and  bene- 
fits that  were  protected  against  Inflation. 
The  pension  promise  was  well  worth  sacri- 
fice. It  was  worth  a  7  percent  employee  con- 
tribution when  most  private  plans  were— 
and  still  are— noncontributory  (except  for 
■Social  Security);  it  was  worth  pay  disap- 
pointments; it  was  even  worth  enduring  the 
public's  scathing  comments  on  the  bureauc- 
racy. If  in  certain  years  the  pay  was  lower 
than  pay  in  the  private  sector,  the  pension 
compensated. 

Pension  policy  has  also  provided  a  safety 
valve.  The  early  retirement  provisions  of 
the  pension  plan  have  opened  an  exit  for 
long-service  (30  years),  relatively  young  (age 
55)  career  people,  thus  encouraging  a 
system  of  turnover  and  promotion  from 
within.  This  voluntary  turnover  compen- 
sates for  the  other  rigidities  inherent  in 
Civil  Service  employment  and  prevents  the 
petrification  of  the  system.  New  pension 
proposals  could  undermine  the  flexibUity  of 
the  system  by  extending  required  working 
life  10  years  to  age  65. 

Pensions  need  reform  and  reshaping  in  a 
meaningful,  reasonable  way.  Integration 
with  the  Social  Security  system,  a  review  of 
retirement  age  and  a  modification  of  the 
cost-of-living  escalator  all  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. But  any  changes  should  be  ac- 
complished graduaUy,  without  shaking  the 
confidence  of  federal  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies   A  broadside  attack  on  what  Is  essen- 
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tlally  deferred  compensation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered either  equitable  or  fair  at  a  Ume 
when  federal  pay  lags  the  private  sector  by 
about  20  pere«nt  and  the  entire  pay  system 
is  undergoing  a  crisis  of  confidence. 

A  word  alx>ut  productivity.  Although  the 
general  impression  of  taxpayers  and  politi- 
cal leaders  is  that  the  performance  of  feder- 
al employees  is  poor,  the  producUvity  of 
these  workers  Increased  an  average  of  1.5 
percent  per  year  between  1961  and  1981— 
almost  double  the  naUonal  (nonfarm)  aver- 
age gain  of  eight-tenths  of  a  percent  per 
year.  With  federal  civilian  employment  (In- 
cluding Postal  Service)  flat  at  2.7  million 
since  1970,  and  a  federal  budget  that  has 
jumped  almost  four-fold  during  the  same 
period,  payroll  expenditures  have  declined 
from  5.1  percent  of  the  GNP  to  3.2  percent. 
The  record  is  remarkable  and  does  not  re- 
flect any  proportionate  growth  in  personnel 
costs  that  could  be  traced  to  widespread  In- 
flation of  pay  levels. 

On  all  three  counts— pay.  pension  and  per- 
formance—federal employees  deserve  the 
consideration  of  the  American  people.  Al- 
though it  is  desirable  to  continue  to  improve 
the  federal  compensation  system,  we  must 
beware  of  "reforms "  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  undermining  this  system  and  de- 
stroying its  viability.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  federal  government  requires  career  em- 
ployees of  uncommon  ability  to  serve  the 
national  Interest— and  it  depends  upon  fair, 
equitable  and  attractive  compensation  pro- 
grams to  attract  and  retain  people  of  this 
caliber  in  public  service.* 


BAN  COP  KILLER  BULLETS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
a  recent  column  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  by  Mike  Royko  titled  "Gun 
Lobby  Hazardous  to  Policeman's 
Lives." 

In  this  excellent  column  Royko  ex- 
presses his  support  for  efforts  to  ban 
teflon-coated,  cop  killer  bullets.  Al- 
though nearly  half  the  Nation's  police 
now  wear  bulletproof  vests,  they  are 
still  vulnerable  to  these  penetrating 
bullets.  _,  ^^. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
column,  and  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  953  which  will  ban  cop  killer  bul- 
lets. 

Gun  Lobbt  Hazardous  to  Poucemen's 

Lives 

(By  Mike  Royko) 

It  appears  that  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion is  in  favor  of  poUcemen  being  shot. 

The  NRA  will  be  furious  at  the  thought 
that  they  want  policemen  shot— or  at  least 
are  indifferent  to  the  possible  carnage— but 
I  can't  see  how  any  other  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  their  position  on  the  superhard 

buUet.  ^   .    .V. 

This  bullet,  as  you  may  have  read,  is  tne 
one  that's  so  hard  it  easily  pierces  the 
Kevlar  vests  that  many  policeman  are  now 
wearing.  ^^^  ^       .^. 

These  vests  have  been  credited  wltn 
saving  the  lives  of  at  least  400  cops  who 
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were  hit  with  ordinary  bullets.  Had  these 
cops  been  hit  with  the  Teflon-coated,  super- 
hard  slug,  there  would  have  been  400  funer- 
als. 

For  a  long  time,  some  congressmen  who 
don't  fear  the  mighty  pro-gun  lobby  have 
been  trying  to  gel  these  bullets  banned. 

But  the  National  Rifle  Association  is 
against  this  bill  and  has  t>een  putting  its 
potent  pressure  on  less  courageous  congress- 
men. 

The  NRA  likes  to  portray  itself  as  a  sensi- 
ble organization.  It  spreads  ads  for  itself  all 
over  magazines— especially  those  directed  at 
teenagers.  It  talks  about  how  it  is  in  favor  of 
responsible  gun  ownership  and  responsiole 
t>ehavior. 

At  the  s&me  time,  it  fights  with  teeth 
bared  against  a  law  that  would  ban  a  bullet 
that  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  blow 
away  a  human  being. 

These  bullets  aren't  used  in  hunting, 
target-shooting  or  any  other  sporting  activi- 
ty—unless you  consider  zapping  a  cop  to  be 
jolly  good  sport. 

Why,  you  ask,  would  an  allegedly  respon- 
sible, sensible  organization  take  such  a 
daffy  position? 

The  answer  is  simple  enough'  The  KRA's 
responsible  posture  is  a  phony.  The  NRA  is 
against  any  kind  of  laws  that  provide  any 
kind  of  restrictions  on  the  ownership,  sale 
and  manufacturing  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

If  the  NRA  had  its  way,  you  would  be  able 
to  buy  guns  and  ammo  in  your  comer  liquor 
store.  And  you  wouldn  t  have  to  register 
them  or  even  leave  your  name  with  the 
clerk. 

It's  against  any  and  all  gun  laws  and  it 
does  all  it  can  to  intimidate  congressmen, 
state  legislators,  local  councilmen  and  any 
other  politicians  who  don't  share  its  views. 

So  it  shouldn't  be  a  surprise  to  anyone 
that  the  NRA  is  fighting  against  banning 
the  superhard  bullet. 

It's  no  surprise  to  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (D- 
N.Y.),  an  ex-cop  who  sponsored  the  bill  in 
the  House. 

"There's  no  real,  rational  reason  why  the 
NRA  is  opposing  this  bill,"  Biaggi  told  us. 
"They're  just  paranoiac.  They  go  crazy  if 
they  think  someone  is  trying  to  encroach  on 
their  preserve  of  munitions  or  guns. 

"They've  tried  real  hard  to  defuse  the 
issue  with  false  statements.  For  example, 
they  say  the  bill  will  affect  hunters  and 
sportsmen.  That's  nonsense.  We're  talking 
about  handguiis  with  barrels  no  longer  than 
five  inches.  It  should  be  clear  were  trying 
to  protect  the  law  enforcement  people- 
many  of  whom  believe  they'll  be  protected 
by  wearing  bulletproof  vests. 

"Then  they  say  the  bullets  are  only  sold 
to  police.  That's  clearly  untrue.  Time  and 
time  again  It's  been  proven  than  juot  about 
anyone  can  go  into  a  gun  shop  and  buy 
these  bullets  right  off  the  counter. 

"They  also  say  that  the  thieves  and  felons 
are  using  these  bullets  because  we've  publi- 
cized them. 

"Now.  that  argument  would  be  all  right  if 
you  were  talking  to  a  naive  high  school  kid. 
But  I  was  on  the  police  force  for  23  years 
and  I  can  tell  you  this:  the  felons  know 
what's  out  there  before  the  members  of  the 
police  department  do. 

"AU  of  the  NRA  argumenu  are  Just  silly. 

•The  irony  of  this  whole  thing  is  that, 
while  we  wait  for  this  legislation,  the  crimi- 
nals are  getting  smarter.  They're  wearing 
bulletproof  vests.  Police  use  their  tradition- 
al bullets  and  the  felons  are  protected  with 
these  vests.  But  cops  aren't  protected 
against  the  felons  using  the  killer  bullets." 
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This  is  the  fourth  time  that  Biaggi  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  ban  the  vest-piercers. 
Each  time,  the  NRA  had  its  loyal,  gun- 
loving  members  put  heat  on  their  congress- 
men. And  each  time  the  bill  died  in  commit- 
tee. 

But  this  time  Biaggi  thinks  he  can  get  the 
bill  passed,  once  some  studies  are  made  that 
define  what  an  armor-piercing  bullet  is. 

You  see,  the  NRA  says  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  such  a  definition  can  be  made. 
It  argues  that  if  you  ban  this  bullet,  all 
other  bullets  might  be  banned. 

That's  atxiut  as  bright  as  saying  that  if 
you  ban  opium,  which  is  a  mood-altering, 
habit-forming  substance,  you  will  inevitably 
wind  up  also  banning  bottles  of  Lafitte 
Rothschild.  1959.  because  it.  too.  can  be  a 
mood-altering,  habit-forming  substance. 

So  I'm  sure  the  agencies  making  the.se 
tests  and  drawing  up  guidelines  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  a  satisfactory  definition 
that  can  be  written  into  the  law: 

No  handgun  ammunition  can  be  sold  if  it 
can  pierce  anything  as  hard  and  thick  as  a 
police  vest— or  the  thick  skull  of  a  National 
Rifle  Association  official.* 
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ALABAMA  LABOR  LEADER  TO 
RETIRE 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Labor  Day  brought  with  it 
the  announcement  that  a  dedicated 
and  respected  supporter  and  fighter 
for  the  rights  of  working  men  and 
women  in  Alabama  will  retire  from 
office. 

Barney  Weeks  has  served  for  26 
years  as  president  of  the  Alabama 
Labor  Council.  Weeks'  ascent  to  the 
position  of  Alabama's  top  organized 
labor  official  began  in  1936  with  his 
employment  as  a  printer  with  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser.  Shortly  after 
that,  he  became  president  of  his  print- 
ers' local  union.  He  wtis  first  elected 
president  of  the  Alabama  Labor  Coun- 
cil in  1957.  and  has  been  a  strong  voice 
on  behalf  of  Alabama's  working  men 
and  women  ever  since. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Barney 
Weeks  is  held  by  all  who  know  him  is 
testament  to  his  integrity  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  people  he  has  so  ably 
served. 

Barney  Weeks  has  been  a  guiding 
force  in  securing  fair  wages  and  rais- 
ing tl  e  standard  of  living  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  Alabama.  His 
wisdom  and  leadership  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

The  texts  of  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  both  The  Birmingham  News 
and  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  high- 
lighting and  praising  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Barney  Weeks,  follow: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  News,  Aug.  21, 
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Wkeks  To  Retiri: 

Barney  Weeks  has  served  the  AFL-CIO's 
Latwr  Council  as  its  president  for  so  long. 


he  has  become  almost  a  fixture.  Needless  to 
say.  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  union 
community  as  well  as  by  office  holders  who 
have  relied  on  his  knowledge  and  senti- 
ments regarding  labor  legislation. 

Pew  men  in  recent  times  have  worked  as 
faithfully  and  as  unflaggingiy  for  union 
goals  as  has  Weeks.  His  service  as  labor 
council  president  alone  spans  26  years. 

While  he  never  left  one  in  doubt  as  to  who 
he  represented,  he  has  also  been  very  much 
the  gentleman  in  his  dealings  with  those 
from  other  sectors.  He  has  always  had  time 
to  discuss  issues  with  journalists,  both  at 
the  capital  and  here  in  Birmingham.  And 
while  The  News  frequently  disagreed  with 
him  on  issues,  it  has  always  respected  his  in- 
tegrity, forthrightness  and  dedication  to  his 
mission. 

Still  a  vigorous  and  dedicated  advocate  of 
union  causes  at  age  70,  Weeks  undoubtedly 
has  earned  retirement  and  the  free  time  to 
spend  with  his  wife  and  family  and  to 
pursue  interests  for  which  he  had  no  time 
in  the  past.  One  can  only  wish  him  well,  as 
he  winds  up  his  official  business  and  in  the 
more  tranquil  days  ahead. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Aug. 
19,  1983] 

BARwry  Weeks  Steps  Down 

In  his  low-key  way,  Barney  Weeks,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Labor  Council,  has 
been  a  political  power  in  this  state  for  25 
years. 

He  hasn't  always  won  in  his  struggles  to 
get  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
well-oeing  of  the  union  members  he  repre- 
sents, although  he  has  had  his  share  of  vic- 
tories. 

But  he  has  earned  the  personal  respect  of 
most  who  have  had  dealings  with  him, 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  his 
stands.  He  is  a  tough,  honest  advocate  for 
organized  labor.  But  one  who  knows  that 
there  are  times  when  political  compromises 
must  be  made. 

Week's  tenure  as  the  state's  top  organized 
labor  official— which  will  end  with  his  re- 
tirement in  Octol)er— has  not  been  an  easy 
one. 

During  the  1960s,  he  had  to  walk  a  tight- 
rope between  the  union  movement's  support 
of  civil  rights  and  the  large  number  of 
union  members  here  In  Alabama  who  dis- 
sented from  that  position.  But  he  perse- 
vered, kept  the  organization  together  and 
eventually  won  acceptance  by  most  mem- 
bers for  the  views  he  espoused. 

Weeks  decided  not  to  seek  re-election  as 
council  president  so  he  can  spend  more  time 
will',  his  wife,  who  Is  in  poor  health.  But 
evi-n  without  the  personal  reasons,  Barney 
Weeks  has  earned  the  right  to  enjoy  retire- 
ment. He  has  labored  long  and  hard  for  the 
people  he  represents. 

We  wish  him  only  the  best  as  he  enters  re- 
tirement.* 


WILKES-BARRE  WINS  BATTLE 
OP  CITIES 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1S83 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Jerry  Lewis 
Telethon,  as  carried  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  by  WNEP  TV.  channel 


16.  was  the  "Showdown  at  Sundown," 
a  series  of  sporting  events  designed  as 
a  competition  between  the  officials 
and  employees  of  the  cities  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton. 

I  am  happy  but,  of  course,  not  sur- 
prised to  report  that  the  Wllkes-Barre 
"Killer  Bees"  were  victorious. 

The  "Battle  of  the  Cities"  went  on, 
quite  literally,  until  sunup.  Events 
were  conducted  in  both  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Scranton,  with  a  climatic  "show- 
down," a  tug-of-war  which  brought 
the  two  cities  together  on  a  neutral 
battlefield— the  grounds  of  channel  16. 
There,  in  less  than  2  minutes  flat,  the 
Killer  Bees  won  the  final  and  decisive 
event. 

Apart  from  the  fun  and  the  sports- 
manship, of  course,  these  events  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  success  of 
the  telethon  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. More  than  $30  million  was 
raised  for  "Jerry's  kids"  and  the  ex- 
hausting all  night  effort  of  the  men 
and  women  of  both  the  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Scranton  teams  served  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  those  who  stayed  up  and 
worked  on  the  telethon  as  well  as  to 
those  who  called  in  and  contributed  to 

And  so  it  is  my  pleasure  and  my 
privilege  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Wilkes-Barre  Killer 
Bees— their  captain,  Wilkes-Barre 
Mayor  Thomas  V.  McLaughlin,  their 
coach,  Wilkes-Barre  City  Clerk  Wil- 
liam G.  Brace,  and  all  of  the  team  who 
gave  so  much  of  themselves  to  make 
this  event  a  success:  Bob  Waskiewicz, 
Joe  Miscavage,  Ed  Leslie,  Marc 
Murphy,  and  his  fiancee  Joan  Duffy, 
Dick  Muessig,  Bill,  and  Laura  Brace, 
Rich,  and  Eileen  Sorokas,  Jerry  Hdoz- 
dovic.  Jim  Munley,  Barry  DeRemer, 
Len  Romanecz,  Joe  Douglas,  Mary 
Kay  Murphy,  Thomas  Morrissey,  and 
the  team  mascot,  "Mitzi"  Sorokas.* 
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no  avail  in  touching  the  conscience  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  leadership.  Our 
words,  too,  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears 
in  Moscow.  This  being  the  case,  ac- 
tions are  now  in  order  if  we  are  to  im- 
press upon  the  Soviets  the  importance 
for  all  nations  to  behave  in  a  civilized 
fashion  on  behalf  of  the  mutual  ad- 
vancement of  humanity. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  President 
urge  all  governments  to  immediately 
prohibit  Soviet  air  traffic  from  using 
the  airports  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  that  this  ban  remain  in 
effect  until  an  official  explanation  and 
apology  regarding  the  shooting  down 
of  commercial  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  is  received.  Temporary  bans  of 
specified  duration,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed to  date,  are  valuable,  but  token. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pursue  addi- 
tional avenues  to  discourage  yet  an- 
other repetition  of  this  outrageous 
Soviet  action.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  308 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President 
should  urge  the  governments  of  all  coun- 
tries to  immediately  prohibit  Soviet  air  traf- 
fic from  using  the  airports  in  their  coun- 
tries, with  that  prohibition  to  remain  In 
effect  until  the  Soviet  Government  provides 
an  official  explanation  and  apology  regard- 
ing the  downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  in  the  vicinity  of  Sakhalin  Island  on 
September  1,  1983.« 
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It  is  for  this  reason  I  bring  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Oxnard 
Press-Courier,  a  local  newspaper  from 
my  district  in  California,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oxford  Press-Courier,  Aug.  14. 
1983] 

Show  of  Force 

The  tJ.S.  show  of  force  off  both  coasts  of 
Central  America  may  have  grabbed  the  at- 
tention of  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro.  We  don't 
know  why,  but  it  looks  that  way. 

Shortly  after  the  Reagan  administration 
announced  deployment  of  naval  forces  off 
both  coasts,  Castro  remarked  in  a  television 
interview  that  he  is  willing  to  make  some 
concessions  in  Central  America. 

Whatever  the  cause— and  there  is  no  way 
of  reading  Castro's  mind— his  sudden  turn 
can  be  a  good  sign.  The  U.S.  government 
should  call  his  bluff,  if  it  is  one,  and  negoti- 
ate an  agreement,  if  he  really  wants  one. 

There  are  reports  that  both  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  are  pressuring  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the 
U.S.-supported  conservative  government  in 
El  Salvador. 

Before  tl.S.  forces  arrived,  some  in  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  saw  no  obstacle  to  Imposing 
communism  on  Central  America. 

It  looks  like  President  Reagan's  gunboat 
diplomacy  Is  getting  their  attention— and 
setting  the  scene  for  negotiation.* 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  MASSACRE 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  congressional 
colleagues  in  voicing  outrage  and 
horror  at  the  incomprehensible  Soviet 
attack  against  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  on  September  1.  1983.  This  sense- 
less act  cannot  begin  to  be  explained 
on  the  groimds  of  national  security 
considerations  including  the  rights  of 
territorial  sovereignty.  This  blatant 
act  of  aggression,  the  second  such 
firing  upon  a  Korean  747  by  the  Soviet 
Air  Force,  again  demonstrates  the 
recklessness  which  with  the  Soviet 
Union  uses  its  military  might,  its  disre- 
gard for  human  life,  and  its  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  world  family  of  nations. 
To  date,  worldwide  expressions  of 
alarm  and  condemnation  have  been  to 


SHOW  OF  FORCE 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  been  repeatedly 
criticized  for  sending  U.S.  troops  and 
ships  on  maneuvers  in  the  waters  of 
Central  America.  Such  action  at  this 
time,  actually  at  any  time  according  to 
his  opponents'  argument,  is  unproduc- 
tive and  likely  to  cause  dissension 
among  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean,  perhaps  e^  en 
lead  to  war. 

Now,  the  maneuvers  are  proceedmg 
and  there  is  no  war.  There  have  been, 
however,  interestingly  enough,  new 
signs  that  the  President's  decision  was 
the  right  one.  The  source  of  much  of 
the  region's  instability.  Cuba,  has  de- 
cided perhaps  it  is  time  to  talk  with 
the  United  States  to  see  if  some  sort  of 
negotiations  can  be  undertaken.  While 
the  critics  of  the  President  will  prob- 
ably haU  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  for  his 
timely  and  altruistic  call  for  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  the  region,  which  he 
has  so  cleverly  wrought,  they  will  deny 
that  it  was  the  strong  show  of  force, 
resolve,  which  led  Castro  to  make  his 
concessionary  remarks. 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  MASSACRE 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
■    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  our  collective 
expressions  of  outrage  and  disgust  at 
the  Soviet  Union's  barbaric  act  of 
shooting  down  an  unarmed  Korean 
Air  Lines  jetliner  with  269  innocent 
people  aboard. 

That  one  of  our  colleagues.  Rep. 
Larry  McDonald,  was  a  passenger  on 
that  ill-fated  flight  brings  this  abhor- 
rence closer  to  home  for  us  here  in 
this  body.  To  his  family  and  to  all  the 
families  and  loved  ones  of  the  269 
people  on  KAL  flight  007,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

By  speaking  out  here  today,  I  believe 
we  as  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  can  start  a  unification  process 
among  ourselves  and  our  allies  which 
will  express  clearly  and  without  doubt 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  such  total 
disregard  for  human  life  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  civilized  and  peace-loving 
people  throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  our  collective  outrage,  prop- 
erly channeled,  can  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  future  and  underscore 
to  the  world  that  murders  in  midair 
will  not  be  condoned  and  that  the  per- 
petrator of  this  act-the  Soviet 
Union— must  be  held  accountable  for 
this  brutal  deed. 


IMI 
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Blr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
'Recokd  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  column  on  the  Soviet 
action  by  George  Will  which  appeared 
in  the  September  12.  1983.  edition  of 
Newsweek. 

CProm  Newsweek.  Sept.  12.  1983) 

Nkxdkd:  a  Policy  op  PxnnsBMXirt 

(By  Oeorse  P.  Will) 

The  shockinc  thing  Is  how  shocked  people 
are.  The  day  the  Soviet  regime  murdered 
another  269  persons  was  the  24.041st  day 
since  the  regime  was  founded.  Since  1917 
the  regime  has  kUled  at  least  20  million  of 
its  own  citizens,  an  average  of  more  than 
800  a  day  for  66  years.  Unless  the  Red  Army 
massacred  another  Afghanistan  vUlage  last 
Thursday,  the  regime  had  a  below-average 
day  of  blood. 

Why  are  people  so  startled  when  the 
Soviet  regime  acts  in  character?  Nothing  in 
nature— not  even  granite,  which  water 
wears  away  over  time— Is  as  durable  as  Illu- 
sions grounded  in  a  desire  to  avoid  facing 
nasty  facts.  Oh.  yes.  with  metronomic  regu- 
larity the  Soviet  Union  does  shatter  some 
Americans'  illusions.  But  Americans  are  a 
manufacturing  people,  so  they  manufacture 
new  Illusions  about  Soviet  willingness  to 
move  up  from  barbarism.  In  1979,  after  62 
years  of  domestic  carnage  and  international 
gangsterism,  the  Soviet  regime  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  said  gosh  that  sure  opens  my  eyes. 

Why  did  the  Soviet  regime,  after  2'»^i 
hours  of  thinking  about  It.  murder  another 
269  persons?  Well,  why  not?  The  benefits 
are  clear  enough  (the  benefits  of  Intimida- 
tion, especially  of  Japan),  and  the  costs  are 
almost  certainly  going  to  be  negligible,  and 
brief. 

The  Soviet  deed  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
UJJ.  debate.  For  the  Kremlin  that  was  an 
ordeal  akin  to  being  bombarded  with  marsh- 
mallows.  Thank  Ood  It  Is  not  EJecember  or 
some  dunce  would  suggest  dimming  the  na- 
tional Christmas  tree.  The  state  of  Ohio, 
which  has  a  better  foreign  policy  than  the 
United  States,  has  removed  Russian  vodka 
from  state-run  liquor  stores.  Perhaps  the 
269  murders  wiU  complicate  the  process  of 
subordinating  foreign  policy  to  presidential 
politics.  Perhaps  It  will  now  be  harder  for 
the  president  to  sally  off  to  an  election-year 
summit  and  sign  an  arms-control  agreement 
ruined  by  American  eagerness.  But  summits 
and  agreements  have  no  noticeable  influ- 
ence on  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  rainmak- 
ers—the "yellow  rain"  raiiunakers. 

IMPARTIALITY 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  condemn  Korean  Air  Lines 
for  aggressively  bumping  into  Soviet  air-to- 
air  missiles,  but  various  other  "peace"  par- 
ties, with  the  impartiality  for  which  they 
are  famous,  have  announced:  The  Soviet 
deed  proves  the  Irrationality  of  "the  super- 
powers" and  demonstrates  the  paranoia  to 
which  U.S.  policy  has  driven  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  everyone  must  disarm,  starting 
now.  starting  here. 

The  cotton-candy  language  of  Journalism 
spreads  a  sticky  goo  of  Imprecision  over 
events  like  the  attack  on  the  plane.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  referred  to  as  a  "tragedy." 
No,  when  children  die  of  leukemia,  that  Is  a 
tragedy  When  they  are  blown  to  bits  by  an 
act  of  state,  that  Is  an  atrocity,  and  one 
worthy  of  Hitler's  former  allies.  But  too 
many  persons  by  now  have  too  large  a  .itake 
In  muzzy  language.  Remember  the  merry 
disdain  that  showered  down  upon  President 
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Reagan  when,  in  his  first  press  conference, 
he  talked  about  how  the  Soviet  Union  lies? 
"There  you  go  again."  said  his  cultured  de- 
spisers.  when  he  recently  referred  to  the 
"evil  empire." 

His  words  are  fine,  but  he  has  not  got  a 
policy  worthy  of  them.  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
policy  not  merely  of  punishment,  but  of 
steady  deterrents  and  leverage.  A  suitable 
policy,  one  that  was  desirable  even  before 
this  atrocity,  is  at  hand.  But  the  hands  of 
this  administration  are  not  apt  to  reach  for 
It  at  this  late  date. 

Felix  Rohatyn.  the  investment  banker 
and  Democratic  thinker,  says:  The  Soviet 
Union  has  shot  down  an  airplane.  We 
should  shoot  down  a  Soviet-controlled  coun- 
try. Western  governments  should  national- 
ize the  loans  Western  banks  have  made  to 
communist  countries.  The  government 
should  buy  up  the  debts  at  a  substantial  dis- 
count—at. say,  between  25  and  50  cents  on 
the  dollar  (that  is  between  25  and  50  cents 
more  than  some  of  them  are  worth).  Then  It 
should  declare  Poland  in  default,  drying  up 
the  flow  of  credit  to  that  country  and  slow- 
ing the  flow  to  all  other  Soviet  satellites. 

This  would  give  the  banks  a  little  liquidi- 
ty-more than  they  deserve,  given  their  irre- 
sponsibility. It  also  would  force  them  to  quit 
cooking  their  books,  pretending  that  virtual- 
ly Irrecoverable  loans  retain  their  fuU  face 
value  assets.  But  the  principal  benefit  would 
be  for  foreign  policy. 

Credit  is  a  strategic  weapon.  Like  other 
strategic  weapons,  it  should  not  be  private 
hands.  Credit  for  communists  should  no 
more  be  controlled  by  private  banks  than 
the  MX  should  be  controlled  by  Hertz. 
Loans— If  any— for  the  East  bloc  should  be 
government  to  government,  so  that  Western 
policy  will  no  longer  be  hostage  to  commer- 
cial calculations. 

BKLLYOP 

Were  credit  nationalized,  we  could  say  to 
the  Kremlin:  You  want  credits  for  your 
basket-case  economies?  Fine— but  it  will  be 
contingent  on  reductions  In  defense  spend- 
ing. You  reject  such  linkage?  Pine— you  pay 
for  Poland,  and  have  fun  when  Romania 
goes  belly  up. 

During  martial  law  Poland  received  from 
the  West  a  substantlsU  subsidy:  its  debts 
were  rescheduled.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  a  shameful  subsidizer:  Poland  has  not 
paid  debts  owed  to  the  U.S.  government,  yet 
the  United  States  has  not  put  Poland  in  de- 
fault. Some  baiUiers  say  that  forcing  default 
would  be  too  kind  to  Poland,  because  it 
would  wipe  the  slate  clean.  Poland's  regime 
knows  better:  otherwise  It  would  declare  de- 
fault on  Its  own.  Poland  today  Is  receiving, 
in  effect,  money  at  6  percent  from  the  West 
while  Americans  pay  more  than  twice  that 
for  mortgages.  If  Democratic  candidates 
cannot  make  an  issue  of  that,  they  should 
be  burned  on  a  pyre  of  their  bumper  stick- 
ers. 

The  Soviet  Union  suffocates  entire  na- 
tions without  even  a  suspension  of  subsidies 
from  the  West.  What  has  It  to  fear  from  re- 
action to  the  annihilation  of  a  mere  plane- 
load of  people?  A  regime  whose  essential 
policy  Is  Intimidation  has  added  another 
brutality  to  its  repertoire.  But  the  diploma- 
tic minuet  will  continue,  from  Madrid  to 
Geneva  The  grain  shipments  wiU  continue, 
and  so  will  the  subsidized  sale  of  "nonstrate- 
glc"  goods— as  though  such  a  distinction 
makes  sense  regarding  a  totalitarian  nation 
with  a  command  economy  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  militarism.  Faster  than  a  heatseek- 
Ing  missile,  there  will  be  business  as  lisual. 
especially  for  business.* 


September  IS,  1983 


September  13,  1983 
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OUR  MARINES  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MAKYLAKI) 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. U.S.  involvement  in  Lebanon  has 
become  more  complex  and  more  dan- 
gerous for  our  Marines  who  serve  in 
the  multinational  peacekeeping  force. 
As  we  In  Congress  discuss  U.S.  policy 
in  Lebanon  and  the  extent  of  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  there,  many  difficult 
issues  must  be  addressed. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  I  recently  led  a  congres- 
sional delegation  to  the  Middle  East. 
In  Beirut,  we  were  eyewitnesses  to  the 
extremely  vulnerable  situation  of  not 
only  our  Marines  and  other  peace- 
keeping troops  there,  but  of  the  thou- 
sands of  civilians  trapped  in  that  war- 
torn  city. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida,  Congressman  Bill  Lehman, 
who  was  with  me  in  Beirut  and  serves 
on  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, wrote  a  riveting  and  thought- 
ful article  recently  published  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Miami  Hersdd.  I 
wish  I  had  written  it  myself. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Sept.  4, 1983] 

Oim  MAHIirXS  IN  LCBAMON 

(By  Representative  William  Lehman) 

Only  days  ago  I  was  on  the  Beirut  patio  of 
the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Lebanon's  residence. 
Our  noontime  briefing  on  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  was  regularly  punctuated  by  bursts 
of  155mm  artillery  shells  lobbed  beween  the 
Dnize  Moslems  in  the  Shouf  mountains  out- 
side the  city  and  the  Christian  Maronites 
within. 

There  was  a  surreal  quality  to  the  scene:  a 
buffet  lunch  alongside  the  not-too-distant 
explosions  somewhere  beneath  the  clear 
Beirut  sky.  That  no  one  seemed  to  feel  any 
Immediate  sense  of  danger  indicates  the  illu- 
sion that  people  In  Beirut  must  have 
learned  to  live  by. 

This  false  sense  of  security  was  illustrated 
by  glimpses  of  Beirut  life:  People  lined  the 
beaches  and  lounged  around  pool  cabanas. 
Heavy  traffic  In  the  streets  told  me  that 
this  commercial  resort  city  Is  still  function- 
ing In  the  midst  of  a  war  zone,  where,  less 
than  a  week  after  I  left,  two  American  Ma- 
rines were  killed.  Nearly  half  the  city  is 
bombed  out,  but  fresh  wash  hangs  In  the 
breeze  across  roofs  of  gutted  buildings  as  if 
trying  to  defy  the  facts.  The  American  Em- 
bassy stood  like  a  giant  chopped  off  at  the 
knees. 

The  root  of  the  new  fighting  stems  from 
Lebanese  President  Amin  Gemayel's  inabil- 
ity so  far  even  to  seek  a  political  settlement 
among  the  Independent  opposition  factions. 
Ambassador  Rober  DlUion  thinks  Gemayel 
overrelles  on  the  Americans  to  solve  all  his 
country's  problems.  Gemayel's  greatest  fear, 
Dillon  said.  Is  that  he  will  end  up  control- 
ling only  20  per  cent  of  Lebanon,  with  a 
Greater  Syria  to  the  north  and  east  and  an 
Israeli  "north  bank"  in  the  southern  third 
of  the  country.  Though  the  Israelis  and  Syr- 
ians are  certainly  not  talking.  Dillon  spoke 


of  their  shared  interest  in  a  tacit  partition. 
But  the  main  problem  at  present  is  to  con- 
tain the  internal  divisions  that  worsened 
last  week  and  that  threaten  any  chance  of 
Lebanese  sovereignty. 

The  most  powerful  armed  force  is  still  the 
Phalangist  militias,  a  coalition  of  right-wing 
Christian  groups,  predominantly  Maronlte 
and  dominated  by  the  Phalange  Party, 
which  has  been  controlled  by  the  Gemayel 
family.  Despite  some  temporary  success  in 
its  efforts  to  assert  authority,  the  mUitary 
arm  of  the  government,  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces,  Is  as  yet  unable  to  achieve 
the  level  of  control  that  Israel  had  or  that  is 
now  necessary  to  gain  and  malnUin  control 
over  Beirut  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  Any 
positive  effect  from  training  by  U.S.  Green 
Berets  Is  not  In  sight,  and  it  may  be  months 
or  more  likely  years.  Including  a  likelihood 
of  additional  U.S.  casuallties,  before  results 
are  evident.  In  any  case.  It  was  clear  that 
the  military  arm  of  the  Lebanese  govem- 
ment  was  not  up  to  the  task  last  week.  With 
the  Imminent  Israeli  withdrawal  and  uncer- 
tain government  authority,  last  week's  four- 
day  battle  may  be  a  preview  of  what  is  yet 
to  come.  ^  , 

If  my  meeting  with  President  Gemayel 
just  over  a  week  ago  was  any  indication,  he 
may  still  be  waiting  for  someone  to  hand 
him  Lebanon's  sovereignty  on  a  sliver  plat- 
ter I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  with  Druze  leader  Walid  Jumblatt 
in  good  faith  if  the  United  States  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  from  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  The  U.S.  presence  Is  his 
only  real  lifeline  as  leader  of  what  is  stUl 
not  a  nation-state.  Perhaps  last  week's 
return  to  civil  war  will  force  him  to  make  a 
genuine  effort  at  national  reconciliation. 

Gemayel's  Isolated  moxmtaintop  retreat  is 
as  removed  from  the  anarchy  of  the  city  as 
the  inexperienced  leader  seems  to  be  from 
the  reality  of  his  country's  struggle  for  life. 
I  did  not  see  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
exercise  power  or  even  to  realize  what 
strong  actions  must  be  taken.  Cautious  not 
to  criticize  Syria's  deliberate  attemps  to  de- 
sUblllze  his  government,  he  was  more  com- 
fortable in  his  eager  denunciation  of  Israel's 
Intentions  in  fortifying  what  he  termed  the 
■north  bank"  south  of  the  Awali  River.  The 
Lebanese  president  stressed  how  dangerous 
Israel's  failure  to  fully  withdraw  from  aU  of 
Lebanon  would  be  for  the  future  of  his 
country.  Gemayel  believes,  too.  that  Leba- 
non is  the  orUy  true  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

One  thing  that  seems  certain  is  the 
danger  Gemayel  poses  to  himself  and  his 
government  if  he  does  not  begin  a  good- 
faith  dialogue  and  achieve  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Druze  and  Christians  and  other 
opposition  elemente  vying  for  greater 
power.  Civil  war  is  the  ineviUble  alterna- 
tive. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  so  far  un- 
willing to  admit  just  how  complex  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon  has  become.  The  Ma- 
rines were  initially  sent  to  Lebanon  with  a 
clear  mission:  first  to  oversee  the  PLO  with- 
drawal from  Beirut,  and  later  to  deter  vio- 
lence when  premature  withdrawal  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  proved  an  open  Invita- 
tion for  Christian  militias  to  take  revenge 
against  the  Palestinian  community. 

Deterrence  has  not  worked.  A  1.200-man 
U.S.  Marine  peacekeeping  force  and  the 
U.S.S.  Eisenhower  anchored  five  miles  off- 
shore did  not  deter  the  recent  fighting. 
There  has  been  no  reemergence  of  Lebanese 
sovereignty  as  Israel  began  its  pullout  but, 
instead,  a  widening  arena  for  civil  war.  The 


raison  d'etre  for  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping presence  In  Beirut  has  been  re- 
moved. The  peacekeeping  forces,  such  as 
that  of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force  m 
Lebanon  (UNIFIL),  has  been  to  implement 
agreements  between  sovereign  states  or  to 
partition  parties  as  In  Cyprus— not  to 
remain  In  the  midst  of  a  cauldron  of  hostU- 

ities. 

The  most  plausible  choices  at  present 
would  be  either  to  expand  the  multinational 
force  or  to  withdraw.  An  expanded  U.S., 
United  Kingdom,  Italian  and  French  contin- 
gent may  again  prove  to  be  ineffective 
should  the  internal  divisions  within  Leba- 
non remain  unbridged.  If  the  force  remains 
modest  in  size  and  in  Its  current  locations, 
more  casualties  should  be  expected. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  speculate  that  an 
expanded  U.S.  force  of  possibly  20,000 
troops  could  provoke  even  more  violence  by 
Syrian-backed  factions.  Any  expansion  of 
our  Marine  force  should  not  take  place  as  a 
substitute  for  President  Gemayel's  Inability 
to  exert  his  authority. 

President  Reagan  has  compUed  with  cer- 
tain terms  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
But  a  congressional  debate  can  be  expected 
In  the  coming  weeks  over  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  address  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  debate  could  lead  to  congressional  limi- 
tation of  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  Leba- 
non due  to  the  risks  faced  by  the  present 
force  or  an  expanded  multinational  peace- 
keeping force.  A  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal 
would  be  unwise,  though  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  set  a  tlmeUble  for  withdrawal 
if  the  civil  war  In  Lebanon  continues. 

The  consequences  of  doing  so  must  be 
weighed  against  such  Issues  as  the  survlv- 
abUlty  of  the  Gemayel  government,  in- 
creased Syrian  and  PLO  involvement 
(though  Israel's  forces  will  remain  only  25 
kUometers  from  Damascus  after  its  rede- 
ployment), Soviet  Intentions  and  U.S.  inter- 
national commitments.  Notwithstanding 
these  concerns,  the  alternative  I  would  lean 
toward  Is  withdrawal  should  clvU  war  per- 
sist. An  outside  force  cannot  bring  peace  to 
Lebanon.  .  . 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  casualties  and  to 
live  up  to  its  promised  intention  to  with- 
draw from  Lebanon,  Israel  Defense  Forces 
(IDF)  have  begun  to  move  their  prefabs  and 
other  support  facilities.  Israel's  withdrawal 
will  prove  that  everyone  already  knows:  The 
Lebanese  government  cannot  reassert 
steady  control  at  this  time.  The  Druze,  the 
Syrian-backed  Shlltes  and  the  Syrian  gov- 
ernment have  been  working  to  exploit  that 
weakness.  ,    ^ 

The  United  States  and  Israel  have  a 
mutual  interest  in  a  sovereign  Lebanon.  If 
Israel  with  its  intense  Interest  In  the  area, 
has  seen  fit  to  pull  back  its  troops  from 
Beirut  to  a  more  defensible  position,  then 
what  business  does  the  United  States  have 
there?  If  It  Is  a  no-wln  situation  for  the  Is- 
raelis, then  It  is  a  no-wln  situation  for  us. 
With  troops  much  more  numerous  than  the 
multinational  force.  Israel  has  stUl  sus- 
tained high  casualties.  It  is  ominous  for  a 
peacekeeping  force  with  fewer  troops  and 
less  commitment. 

I  can  understand  why  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  may  have  chosen  to  bow 
out  at  this  time.  In  a  meeting  In  Jerusalem 
barely  two  weeks  ago.  he  appeared  frail  but 
stiU  capable,  and  not  noticeably  depressed. 
He  considers  Lebanon  to  be  Israel's  main 
problem.  First  perceived  as  having  Uberated 
Lebanon  from  the  PLO.  Israel  no  longer  has 
the  pubUc  wUl  to  sUy  there.  The  truth  is 


that  Israel  is  pulling  out  faster  than  the 
Israel-Lebanon  withdrawal  agreement  called 

for.  ^    , 

The  IDP  succeeded  in  removing  the  long- 
range  weapons  that  had  threatened  Israel's 
northern  population.  But  after  putting  a 
stop  to  that  threat.  Israel  has  in  a  way 
become  another  hostage  of  Lebanon.  It  does 
not  want  to  stay  in  but  does  not  have  securi- 
ty guarantees  In  place  that  would  allow  a 
fuU  withdrawal.  Begin  Insists  he  does  not 
want  to  partition  the  country,  only  to  Imple- 
ment the  withdrawal  agreement  achieved 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States.  But  that 
agreement  cannot  be  implemented  without 
Syrian  cooperation.  Israel's  leaders  no 
longer  believe  that  It  will  be  implemented. 

Begin  wanted  us  to  know  that  Israel  has 
paid  a  price  in  Lebanon,  incurring  casualties 
In  order  to  contain  the  fighting  between  the 
Christians  and  Druze.  In  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  his  last  message  as  prime  minister 
to  members  of  Congress,  he  stated  that 
Israel  is  a  faithful  ally  of  the  United  States 
and  he  regards  the  United  SUtes  as  a  faith- 
ful ally  of  Israel.  That  means  reciprocity  is 
essential  between  our  two  countries.  That  is 
why  the  Intelligence  gathered  from  Israel's 
capture  of  Soviet  weaponry  used  in  Lebanon 
has  been  shared  with  the  United  States. 

In  Damascus.  Syritn  Foreign  Minister 
Abdul  Halim  Khaddam  repeated  what  he 
has  undoubtedly  told  other  American  offi- 
cials. Khaddam  says  there  is  no  Israel-Leba 
bon  withdrawal  agreement,  just  one  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Phalangist  Party,  un- 
representative of  Lebanon's  unique  commu- 
nities. He  reiterated  his  government's  posi- 
tion that  If  Israel  withdraws  unconditional- 
ly from  all  of  Lebanon  within  eight  weeks, 
Syria  will  withdraw  Its  forces  immediately. 
Syria,  acting  as  if  it  holds  all  the  cards,  may 
underestimate  Israel's  seeming  lack  of  re- 
solve to  see  the  Lebanon  debacle  through. 

Missions  that  seem  Impossible  today  may 
be  aclileved  and  replaced  tomorrow  by  new 
impossible  missions.  The  Middle  East  has 
proved  time  and  again  that  predictions  can 
be  empty.  expecUtions  can  be  dashed  and 
Impossible  dreams  can  be  fuUlUed.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  certain,  however,  is  that 
the  situation  as  it  stands  today  will  not 
remain  so  for  long.* 


TRYING  TO  KEEP  THE  POOR 
POWERLESS 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OP  TENKESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  "justice 
for  all"  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  great 
Nation  was  founded,  but  now  it  ap- 
pears that  justice  may  only  be  for 
those  who  can  afford  it.  Over  the  past 
several  yeajs,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  made  every  effort  to  gut  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  with 
budget  cuts  and  eligibUity  restrictions, 
and  on  September  28  yet  another  re- 
striction is  scheduled  to  take  effect.  It 
prohibits  any  person  who  has  more 
than  $15,000  equity  in  their  home 
from  obtaining  legal  assistance.  We  all 
know  the  prices  of  new  homes,  and 
how  the  prices  of  older  homes  have 
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skyrocketed,  and  this  regulation  will 
bar  many  homeowners  who  cannot 
afford  legal  advice,  like  senior  citizens 
and  the  unemployed,  from  obtaining 
legal  assistance.  It  is  clear  that  this 
regulation  is  designed  to  prohibit  all 
but  those  who  live  in  object  poverty 
from  obtaining  legal  assistance,  and  it 
is  just  one  more  step  in  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  eliminate  the  USC 
altogether.  This  unfair  effort  is  not 
going  unnoticed,  and  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chattanooga 
Times  eloquently  describes  the  feeling 
of  million  of  Americans  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

One  of  the  ideals  in  which  Americans  take 
justifiable  pride  is  our  attempt  to  ensure 
justice  for  all  In  the  nation's  legal  system. 
The  system  isn't  perfect,  of  course,  but  it 
has  worked  reasonably  well.  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  efforts  to  provide  increased 
access  to  the  courts,  especially  for  the  poor. 
The  Legal  Services  Corporation,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  federal  agency  that  helps  provide 
lawyers  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  hire 
their  own. 

But  the  ISC  is  unpopular  with  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  has  failed  in 
three  attempts  to  abolish  or  at  least  emas- 
culate, the  agency.  It  has  survived  despite  a 
25  percent  budget  reduction,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  overseers  who  share  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's distrust  for  its  role.  But  now  a  new 
threat  is  looming,  one  that,  if  successful, 
would  disqualify  millions  of  poor  and  elder- 
ly persons  for  any  sort  of  legal  assistance  by 
the  LSC. 

The  proposed  regulations  would,  among 
other  things,  disqualify  for  legal  assistance 
any  person  who  has  at  least  $15,000  equity 
in  a  residence.  Many  elderly  persons  have 
homes,  bought  years  ago,  that  are  worth 
that  much,  but  today  they  are  having  to 
make  do  on  limited  incomes.  Would  the  ad- 
ministration force  them  to  sell  their  homes 
to  hire  a  lawyer?  The  regulations  would  also 
deny  legal  assistance  to  anyone  whose  wel- 
fare payments,  disability,  or  any  type  of 
government  aid  raised  their  income  above  a 
minimum  figure. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  rational- 
ize the  new  rules  by  arguing  that  the  LSCs 
limited  budget  must  be  divided  among  those 
with  the  greatest  need.  But  the  argument 
fails  to  persuade,  simply  because  the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  transform  the  ideal 
of  justice  for  all,  making  it  justice  for  some. 

Obviously  those  living  in  the  most  abject 
poverty  would  remain  eligible  for  legal  as- 
sistance. But  consider  the  elderly  and  those 
with  slightly  higher  Incomes,  all  of  whom 
are  trying  to  make  ends  meet  with  limited 
means.  These  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
denied  justice  because  they  won't  be  able  to 
afford  it. 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  obviously 
uncomfortable  with  the  idea  of  the  poor 
presuming  to  exercise  their  rights  through 
the  courts,  hence  its  efforts  to  gut  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  with  budget  cuts  and 
restrictive  eligibility  criteria. 

Barring  an  outpouring  of  protests,  the 
new  rules  will  take  effect  on  Sept.  28.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  often  reiter- 
ated its  view  that  equal  justice  should  be 
available  to  all,  regardless  of  their  economic 
circumstances.  Its  members,  along  with 
other  Americans,  should  encourage  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  administration  from 
promulgating  rules  which  in  effect  would 
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put  a  price  tag  on  the  principle  of  equal  jus- 
tice.* 
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SOVIETS  INCOMPREHENSIBLE 
ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  throughout  the 
coimtry,  are  shocked,  angry,  and 
deeply  saddened  by  the  tragic  downing 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  I  for 
one,  believe  that  in  the  wake  of  this 
incident,  the  United  States  should 
press  for  appropriate  economic  sanc- 
tions and  strong  international  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet's  incomprehensi- 
ble act. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
fine  editorial  from  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  which  I  feel  clearly  paints  a 
true  picture  of  the  Soviet  regime  and 
many  of  their  policies. 

The  article  follows: 
tProm  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  Sept. 
3.  19831 
Barbarous  Act 

A  string  of  angry  words  flashes  across 
one's  mind,  the  cerebral  tmd  emotional  reac- 
tion to  the  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed 
South  Korean  civilian  airliner  by  Soviet 
military  aircraft:  Barbarous,  wanton,  atroci- 
ty, horrifying,  despicable,  inhumane.  These 
are  graphically  descriptive  of  a  tragic  affair 
in  which  269  innocent,  apolitical  persons,  in- 
cluding 51  Americans,  were  killed. 

But  the  sense  of  moral  outrage  is  some- 
what leavened  by  trying,  futilely.  to  fathom 
the  dark  motivation  for  such  a  devastating 
disregard  for  human  life.  In  this  context, 
the  words  that  come  to  a  rational  mind  are: 
Incompreherisible  and  implausible. 

This,  it  must  be  made  chillingly  clear,  was 
not  a  quick-trigger,  spontaneous  incident. 
Although  the  Kremlin  belatedly  explained 
that  its  involvement  in  the  dowTiing  of  the 
commercial  airliner  was  "an  accident."  it 
has  been  established  that  Soviet  jets  had 
maintained  a  close  visual  surveillance  of  the 
plane  for  two  and  half  hours  after  it  pene- 
trated Russian  airspace.  There  was  more 
than  enough  time  for  the  local  Soviet  air 
command  to  confer  with  higher  authorities 
before  firing  the  fateful  mis.«ile.  In  that 
chain-of-command  framework,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  a  deliberate  decision  was 
made  by  the  Soviet  hierarchy  to  open  fire. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive,  again  from  a  ra- 
tional perspective,  what  the  Kremlin  con- 
ceivably thought  it  would  gain  from  a  hor- 
rendous act  of  violence  that  was  certain  to 
evoke  a  universal  condemnation.  Particular- 
ly at  a  time  when  Soviet  authorities  are 
trying  to  put  their  best  nuclear  face  forward 
in  the  strategic  arms  talks  with  the  United 
States,  its  nuclear  superpower  counterpart. 

And  at  a  time.  too.  when  the  Soviets  are 
trying  to  forestall  the  deployment  of 
middle-range  missiles  in  Western  Europe. 
How  does  one  deal  in  a  civilized  manner 
with  the  insidious  pathology  of  a  brutal 
Soviet  leadership,  and  the  warped  character 
that  was  responsible  for  the  horrifying  mass 
killing  of  innocent  civilians?  There  are 
really  few  choices  for  the  United  States  and 


the  international  community.  But  it  should 
be  fully  clear,  nevertheless,  that  Russia 
must  live  with  the  consequence  of  its 
wanton  act. 

There  should  be  no  lingering  doubts  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  United  States,  Is 
the  greater  threat  to  world  peace.  That 
should  be  the  compelling  message  taken 
from  pitiful,  shattered  remnants  of  the 
Korean  plane  in  frigid  seas  north  of  Japan. 

Strong,  condemnatory  representations 
must  be  made  by  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  when  he  meets  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  in  Madrid  next 
week  for  the  scheduled  signing  of  the  final 
document  at  the  Review  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  And 
there  should  be,  too,  some  serious  rethink- 
ing by  President  Reagan  on  a  simimit  meet- 
ing next  year  that  the  Kremlin  has  been 
pushing  in  recent  weeks. 

Another  option  available  to  the  United 
States  would  be  to  press  its  allies  to  bar  the 
Soviet  airline  from  their  airspaces.  In  retal- 
iation for  the  lamentable  incident.  While 
the  loss  of  human  life  is  mortally  irrevoca- 
ble, Moscow  must  be  held  fiscally  accounta- 
ble for  the  grief -stricken  kin  of  the  victims, 
the  bitter,  ironical  bottom  line  for  the  atroc- 
ity it  committed. 

Lies  Will  Pail 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  this  Is  one  act  of 
violence  that  the  Soviets  will  not  be  able  to 
talk  their  way  out  of.  When  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  made  his  dramatic  ac- 
cusation of  barbarism,  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  hSid  the  facts  to  back  them  up — and  had 
them  on  tape  in  the  form  of  actual  record- 
ings of  the  Soviet  command  to  shoot  down 
the  defenseless  plane. 

American  intelligence  had  done  its  job.  It 
now  seems,  as  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  launches  an  investigation 
into  this  matter  that  has  shocked  the  entire 
world,  that  the  U.S.  will  win  its  case  over- 
whelmingly in  the  only  court  this  act  of 
murder  will  ever  be  tried  in— the  court  of 
world  opinion. 

The  Soviets  may  bluster.  Indeed,  they 
have  already  begim  a  campaign  of  deceit  de- 
signed at  convincing  the  world  that  the  loss 
of  a  plane  was  an  "accident. "  But  it  looks  as 
if  this  time  we  have  the  goods  on  them. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  UN  has  the  power 
to  condenm,  and  little  else.  Even  an  action 
of  this  limited  nature  can  be  vetoed  by  the 
Soviets  in  the  Security  Council.  But  the 
impact  of  their  unspeakable  act  goes  far 
beyond  mere  word. 

What  response  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  take  is  still  being  determined  and 
will  no  doubt  be  selected  with  great  care. 
While  numerous  options  have  been  suggest- 
ed, there  Is  no  single  response  that  can 
clearly  be  labeled  the  obviously  right  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  result  of  this 
tragedy  will  be  to  end  once  and  for  all  the 
Soviet  claim  to  be  a  peace-loving  nation. 
Those  with  short  memories  may  have  for- 
gotten the  crushing  of  the  rebellions  in 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  erection 
of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  sham  trials,  the 
purges  and  the  executions.  This  will  help 
remind  them.* 


BISHOP  SMALLWOOD  WILLIAMS 
HONORED  AS  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
WORLD 
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PAUL  DORAN  REVIEWS  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  PROPOSED  ETSI 
PIPELINE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  September  10,  1983,  the 
Shaw  Community  Center  Food  Com- 
mittee held  its  third  annu.  I  prayer 
breakfast.  The  honored  guest  at  the 
breakfast  was  Bishop  Smallwood  E. 
Williams,  founder  and  pastor  of  the 
Bible  Way  Church  Worldwide. 

Bishop  Williams  has  provided  long 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  community.  He  has 
served  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  Apostolic  Faith;  founded  a  school 
and  mission  in  Liberia;  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  branch 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference;  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Reli- 
gious Resources  in  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. 

In  the  area  of  community  service. 
Bishop  Williams  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal leaders  who  fought  for  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1964, 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Home  Rule  Committee  Board 
of  Directors.  In  1967,  he  was  cochair- 
man  of  the  Citizen's  Committee  To 
Support  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government. 

Bishop  Williams  Is  the  developer  and 
president  of  the  Golden  Rule  Apart- 
ments, Inc..  a  building  containing  184 
units.  The  Golden  Rule  Center  con- 
tains 40  townhouses  with  up  to  3  bed- 
rooms, and  includes  a  supermarket. 
These  accommodations  serve  low-  and 
medium-Income  people. 

Bishop  Williams'  counsel  is  often 
sought  by  city  elected  and  administra- 
tive officials,  as  well  as  prominent  per- 
sons In  business. 

Bishop  Williams  has  traveled  exten- 
sively around  the  world.  He  has  visited 
Israel  as  a  state  guest.  He  has  fre- 
quently visited  Europe,  Africa,  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Caribbean. 

Bishop  Smallwood  E.  Williams  has 
received  more  trophies,  plaques,  keys 
to  cities,  awards,  and  days  proclaimed 
In  his  honor  than  can  possibly  be  ac- 
knowledged. Mr.  Speaker.  Bishop  Wil- 
liams is  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world.* 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septem,ber  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Paul  Doran,  President.  ETSI 
Pipeline  Project,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  In  its  entirety  as  It  relates  to 
H.R.  3849.  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of 
1983,  which  may  be  considered  soon  by 
the  House.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion, Credit,  and  Rural  Development, 
conducted  a  hearing  on  H.R.  174C'. 
Among  the  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  were  four  South  Da- 
kotans  who  testified  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  proposed  ETSI  pipeline. 
The  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Doran  reviews  these  same  matters. 
Although  I  am  not  personally  familiar 
with  the  negotiations  and  other  relat- 
ed activities  which  have  occurred  In 
South  Dakota  In  conjunction  with  the 
development  of  the  proposed  ETSI 
pipeline,  the  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Doran  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  so  they  may  form  their  own 
opinions  and  judgments  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

ETSI  Pipeline  Project, 

A  Joint  Venture, 
Houston.  Tex.,  July  20,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  Daschle, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Daschle:  On  June  15,  1983,  the 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation, Credit  and  Rural  Development 
held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  1749.  The  purpose  of 
this  proposed  legislation  is  to  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Interior— study 
the  effects  of  interbasin  transfers  on  agri- 
culture and  to  prohibit  any  state  from  sell- 
ing or  otherwise  transferring  interstate 
waters  for  use  outside  its  borders  unless  all 
states  in  a  given  drainage  basin  consent  to 
such  sales  or  transfers.  As  you  know,  H.R. 
1749  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Bedell  of  Iowa 
who  chaired  the  hearing  at  which  I  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  Slurry  Transport  Associa- 
tion and  the  ETSI  Pipeline  Project  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  legislation.  Following 
my  testimony,  the  Subcommittee  heard 
from  four  ranchers  who  are  residents  of 
South  Dakota.  They  were:  Mr.  Pat  Trask, 
Mr.  Steve  Johnson,  Mr.  Henry  Bruch  and 
Mr.  Art  Crowley.  It  is  evident  from  review- 
ing their  testimony  that  this  group  of  wit- 
nesses did  not  come  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  offer  constructive  information  on  the 
substance  of  H.R.  1749.  Rather,  they  used 
the  hearing  as  a  forum  to  attack  the  ETTSI 
Project.  In  so  doing,  these  individual's  pre- 
sented erroneous  information  for  the  record 
regarding  ETSI's  efforts  to  acquire  a  right- 
of-way  for  its  water  pipeline  across  the 
Western  South  Dakota.  These  distorted 
claims  and  charges  require  a  response. 

By  way  of  background,  I  would  begin  by 
pointing  out  that  when  the  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition program  for  the  West  River  Aqua- 
duct  (WRA)  commenced  in  South  Dakota  in 
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January,  1982,  all  field  personnel  were  ex- 
plicitly instructed  that  ETSI  did  not  con- 
template using  the  eminent  domain  process 
in  acquiring  right-of-way.  F\irther,  our 
people  were  told  that  in  no  way  was  con- 
demnation to  be  used  as  a  threat  and  all  ac- 
quisitions were  to  be  achieved  through 
"good  faith"  negotiations.  We  were  success- 
ful in  acquiring  rights-of-way  across  142  of 
the  151  private  ownerships  in  South 
DakoU,  or  approximately  95%.  The  Trask 
ranch  is  one  of  the  nine  projiertles  not  yet 
acquired  as  is  the  C&NW  Railroad  at  St. 
Onge.  For  the  record,  the  other  parties  that 
appeared  before  this  committee  do  not  have 
an  interest  in  any  properties  we  propose  to 
cross. 

In  retrospect,  I  think  we  perhaps  deluded 
ourselves  in  January  1982,  to  think  we  could 
acquire  all  of  the  right-of-way  without  re- 
sorting to  eminent  domain.  Insofar  as  the 
WRA  will  provide  substantial  benefits  to 
South  Dakota  and  particularly  to  Western 
South  Dakota,  we  took  the  position  that  all 
of  the  right-of-way  could  be  acquired 
through  arms  length  negotiations.  We  made 
changes  and  concessions  in  the  acquisition 
program  underscoring  our  efforts  to  desU  in 
good  faith  despite  what  you  were  told  by 
the  Western  South  Dakota  ranchers  at  your 
hearing  on  June  15.  The  condemnation  files 
on  the  unacquired  properties  will  support 
our  position.  After  all,  95  percent  of  the 
properties  have  been  acquired  in  South 
Dakota,  so  we  must  have  done  something 
right.  I  also  ask  that  you  consider  the  fact 
that  only  one  of  the  landowners  to  be 
crossed  by  ETSI  has  appeared  before  you, 
that  being  Mr.  Pat  Trask. 

Regarding  Mr.  Trask's  testimony  as  to  the 
negotiations  with  the  family.  ETSI  has 
always  negotiated  in  "good  faith".  In  fact, 
there  have  been  upward  of  a  dozen  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Trask  or  a  Trask  family 
member  (Attachment  A).  Initially,  Mr. 
Mark  Trask  proposed  a  relocation  of  ap- 
proximately 40  miles  of  pipeline  to  the 
north  of  our  proposed  alignment,  which 
would  now  require  that  ETSI  forfeit  about 
33  easements  and  be  forced  to  acquire  30-40 
new  easements  with  different  landowners. 
In  addition,  this  route  change  could  affect 
the  hydraulics  of  the  line,  thereby  necessi- 
tating a  change  in  design  and  pump  station 
locations  which  have  already  been  acquired. 
Mr.  Mark  Trask,  prior  to  his  death,  did 
consider  a  route  change  to  the  south  of  our 
proposed  alignment  that  was  not  nearly  as 
drastic  as  his  original  proposal.  However, 
following  his  death,  the  Trask  family  reject- 
ed all  routes  South  of  the  original  40  mile 
relocation  request.  Whatever  progress  had 
been  made  in  previous  negotiations  was  ne- 
gated, and  the  entire  negotiation  process 
was  back  to  square  one. 

In  Mr.  Pat  Trask's  testimony,  he  states 
that  there  are  no  roads  providing  access  to 
the  property,  when  in  fact  there  is  a  county 
road,  deeded  to  Meade  County,  which  pro- 
vides access  to  the  right-of-way.  Access 
ac-oss  the  balance  of  the  Trask  property 
will  be  restricted  to  the  right-of-way  itself. 
Mr.  Trask  also  states  that  the  landowner 
will  ultimately  be  responsible  for  recouping 
any  reclamation  losses.  Contrary  to  this, 
ETSI's  intent  and  the  intent  of  the  right-of- 
way  document  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
landowner  is  "left  whole".  In  other  words, 
our  projects  should  not  cause  any  economic 
loss  to  the  landowner.  To  that  end,  ETSI 
has  requested  that  the  Trask's  have  lan- 
guage drafted  by  their  attorney  for  our 
review  and  approval  that  would  insure  satis- 
factory reclamation. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Trask  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  to  present 
his  position,  and  did  so  in  order  to  gamer  as 
much  publicity  as  possible.  The  day  before 
his  appearance,  several  members  of  the 
ETTSI  staff  met  with  the  Trask  family  at 
their  attorneys  Rapid  City  office  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  question  of  the  pipeline 
location.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting, 
both  Pat  Trask  and  his  mother  were  insist- 
ent that  all  should  meet  at  the  ranch  to 
view  some  of  the  proposed  route.  The  ETTSI 
people  agreed  to  meet  with  the  Trasks  and 
their  legal  counsel  on  the  property,  not 
knowing  what  had  been  planned.  After  ar- 
riving at  a  site  accessible  only  by  pickup 
trucks,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  television 
crew  from  Rapid  City,  some  40  miles  away. 
Mr.  Trask  now  had  his  forum  for  negotia- 
tions which,  on  advice  of  our  counsel,  were 
immediately  concluded  by  ETSI.  The  Trask 
legal  counsel,  totally  unawsire  of  his  client's 
plans  and  resulting  actions,  apologized  pro- 
fusely. It  appers  to  us  that  the  Trasks  do 
not  want  to  enter  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions to  resolve  the  issues:  however.  ETSI 
stands  ready  to  resume  negotiations  when- 
ever the  negotiations  can  be  conducted  in  a 
businesslike  manner. 

Pat  Trask  is  right  on  several  points.  ETSI. 
due  to  an  internal  reorganization  and  out  of 
respect  for  the  family,  did  not  pursue  nego- 
tiations during  the  duration  of  his  father's 
illness.  Also.  Mr.  Trask  erroneously  attrib- 
utes our  support  of  H.B.  1353  in  the  1983 
South  Dakota  legislature  as  an  attempt  to 
acquire  eminent  domain.  That  bill  simply 
would  have  provided  "quick  take"  to  the 
eminent  domain  law  as  it  applies  to  ETSI. 
On  April  11.  1983,  ETSI  filed  a  condemna- 
tion proceeding  to  cross  the  Trask  property 
(Attachment  B). 

Regarding  Mr.  Johnson's  comments.  I 
would  submit  the  following  points  for  the 
record.  First,  concerning  the  Madison  For- 
mation. ETSI  can  only  use  this  formation  as 
a  source  of  water  if  Missouri  River  water  is 
not  legally  or  physically  avsUlable  to  ETSI. 
In  that  respect.  Mr.  Crowley.  Mr.  Bruch  and 
Bdr.  Johnson  have  been  very  active  in 
making  sure  that  Missouri  River  water  is 
not  physically  or  legally  available.  They 
have  either  collectively  or  individually:  (1) 
appealed  the  water  permit  issued  by  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  Water  Management 
Board.  (2)  filed  a  Declaratory  Judgment  suit 
attempting  to  get  the  ETSI/South  Dakota 
water  sale  contract  declared  void.  (3)  they 
each  sat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
"Save  Our  Soils"  (SOS)  group  representing 
landowners  interests  during  the  ETSI/SOS 
negotiations,  and  (4)  they  requested  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Lawrence  County  Commis- 
sioners a  resolution  that  would  have  denied 
ETSI  the  right  to  cross  Lawrence  County 
lands  unless  all  affected  private  landowners 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  through 
arms  length  negotiations.  This  resolution 
has  since  been  rescinded  by  the  commission- 
ers due  to  the  efforts  of  concerned  citizens 
of  Lawrence  County  in  support  of  the 
project. 

Second,  regarding  the  contracts  submitted 
for  the  record  by  Mi.  Johnson,  the  first  con- 
tract, dated  February  3.  1982,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Derosier.  calling  for  a  consideration  of 
$32S.0O/acre  is  no  longer  a  needed  easement 
due  to  a  minor  pipeline  realignment  and  will 
be  released  of  record.  However,  Mr.  Dero- 
sier, et  al,  have  since  signed  two  additional 
easements  (Attachment  C),  one  for  full  con- 
sideration and  the  other  for  $600/acre.  We 
believe  this  very  clearly  evidences  Mr.  Dero- 
sler's  complete  satisfaction  with  both  the 
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terms  of  the  documents  and  the  consider- 
ation to  be  paid.  The  second  document.  (At- 
tachment D).  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
dated  March  12.  1982  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Stabio,  is  for  lands  that  front  both  the  £^t 
and  West  of  U.S.  Highway  85  and  is  located 
approximately  one  mile  North  of  the  1-90 
Spearfish/Belle  Fourche  Interchange. 
These  lands  have  a  positive  development  po- 
tential. Mr.  Stabio  preferred  to  convey  a  50 
permanent  easement,  with  a  50'  temporary 
construction  space,  due  the  fact  that  the 
impact  on  the  lands  would  be  minimized 
when  and  if  he  developed  the  same.  In  es- 
sence, the  granting  of  a  50'  permanent  and 
50'  temporary  easement  provided  ETSI  with 
the  needed  100'  easement  to  accommodate 
construction  and  emergency  situations, 
thereby  effectively  reducing  the  price  per 
acre  within  the  100'  to  $2500/acre  which  we 
consider  to  be  reasonable  and  acceptable 
due  to  the  development  potential. 

Mr.  Johnson  attempted  to  suggest  that 
there  was  something  sinister  concerning  the 
pajmnent  of  rental  for  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement land  as  opposed  to  a  single  pay- 
ment to  private  landowners.  This  simply  is 
caused  by  the  inability  by  law  for  the  BLM 
to  convey  easements  or  interest,  whereas 
private  landowners  are  not  so  restricted.  A 
lump  sum  settlement  versus  periodic  rentals 
are  equated  when  the  amounts  are  deter- 
mined. A  private  owner  can  put  his  payment 
in  the  bank  and  draw  it  out  as  an  annuity  if 
he  wishes,  which  equates  to  the  BLM  peri- 
odic payment  scheme. 

Another  item  raised  was  the  assignment 
of  the  BLM  right-of-way  grant.  Normally, 
before  an  interest  in  this  land  can  be  as- 
signed, the  right  to  originally  convey  that 
interest  must  exist.  Since  the  BLM  cannot 
convey  an  interest  in  the  land.  ETSI  does 
not  receive  an  interest  in  the  land  and 
therefore  cannot  assign  something  they 
have  not  acquired.  Generally  speaking,  the 
permit  to  cross  BLM  lands  can  be  trans- 
ferred as  a  routine  matter.  As  for  the  BLM 
having  no  liability,  I  would  submit  that  this 
is  a  rather  broad  brush  statement  and 
rather  misleading.  Our  legal  counsel  advises 
that  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
BLM  coiild  be  held  liable  for  tortious  acts 
committed  by  them  or  their  agents. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  states  that  the  BLM  is 
reimbursed  for  all  costs  incurred  by  them  In 
preparation  of  the  right-of-way  permit. 
ETSI  offered  to  reimburse  the  SOS  land- 
owners individually  for  reasonable  attorney 
fees  upon  the  execution  of  an  agreement 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  as  has  been  our 
policy  with  other  landowners.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Johnson's  testimony  should  be  viewed  as 
being  supportive  of  federal  eminent  domain 
legislation  for  coal  slurry  pipelines  in  that 
he  expressed  a  concern  about  discrepancies 
occurring.  Without  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  these  discrepancies  can  and  do 
occur:  however,  eminent  domain  would 
allow  the  entity  acquiring  right-of-way  the 
opportunity  to  maintain  a  consistent  pricing 
structure. 

Mr.  Bnich's  testimony  is  basically  without 
substance  and  is  primarily  used  as  a  means 
of  attacking  the  ETSI  Pipeline  Project. 
However,  he  does  make  one  comment  to 
which  we  wlU  respond. 

He  states  that.  ".  .  .  it  is  far  easier  to  gain 
wealth  by  manipulating  government  to 
obtain  special  privileges  .  .  ."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Bruch  was  attempting  to  acquire  that  very 
position  with  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee. It  would  certainly  enhance  a 
landowner's  negotiating  posture  if  eminent 
domain  was  not  available,  and  in  fact,  is  just 
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the  opposite  of  the  true  Intent  of  eminent 
domain  which  is  that  the  welfare  of  the  gen- 
eral public  carries  a  greater  weight  than 
that  of  any  one  individual. 

As  further  evidence  of  our  willingness  to 
negotiate  in  "good  faith",  we,  ETSI,  in  our 
efforts  to  acquire  the  needed  right-of-way  in 
South  Dakota,  have  worked  with  a  number 
of  landowner  groups  and  have  satisfactorily 
addressed  their  concerns  except  for  one 
group— that  being  the  "Save  Our  Soils" 
group.  Initially,  the  SOS  organization  was 
formed  to  protect  the  landowners  rights  and 
was  recognized  as  such.  However,  shortly 
sifter  formation,  the  actual  control  and  di- 
rection was  usurped  by  persons  with  the 
sole  Intent  of  defeating  the  ETSI  project, 
not  the  protection  of  the  landowner  mem- 
bership. This  direction  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Bruch  and  Crow- 
ley. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  group  re- 
placed their  attorney  who  was  diligently 
trying  to  resolve  the  issues.  The  group  then 
retained  a  "cause"  lawyer  who,  over  the 
period  of  several  months,  was  instrumental 
In  blocking  every  attempt  by  ETSI  to  con- 
clude negotiated  agreements.  To  show  how 
ridiculous  the  situation  was,  the  group 
asked  that  ETSI  pay  this  attorney  for  her 
services  as  an  adversary.  No  one  agreed  that 
ETSI  would  pay  her  fees,  to  do  so  would  be 
questionable  ethically  and  would  be  down- 
right foolish  from  a  business  standpoint. 
However,  in  keeping  with  our  pKjlicy  that  no 
landowner  should  suffer  an  economic  loss 
due  to  our  request  for  an  easement,  we  did 
agree  to  reimburse  the  individual  landown- 
ers for  reasonable  attorney  fees  incurred 
upon  the  execution  of  a  right-of-way  agree- 
ment. It  was  after  this  offer  that  we  were 
informed  by  the  new  attorney  that  we 
should  pursue  eminent  domain  pr(x;eedlngs. 

Perhaps  the  appearance  of  these  South 
Dakota  landowners  is  in  itself  a  testimony 
for  the  need  of  federal  eminent  domain  au- 
thority for  coal  pipelines.  It  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, representative  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
vocal  and  persistent  minority  can  and  will.  If 
given  the  opportunity,  delay  or  prevent  coal 
pipelines  and  other  energy  related 
projects— projects  that  are  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  develop  Its  resources  and 
thus  decrease  our  dependency  on  foreign 
energy  sources. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  be  helpful  to  you  in 
understanding  the  charges  made  against 
ETSI  at  the  subcommittee  hearing.  Should 
you  have  additional  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  G.  Doran. 

Presidentm 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OPMAim 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  praising  the  achievements  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  David  Caron,  16,  of 
Portland,  Maine.  David  will  become  an 
Eagle  Scout  on  September  27. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  tremendous  effort  and 
test  of  character  involved  in  attaining 
the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  So  many  fig- 


ures of  national  renown  have  this 
prestigious  award  among  their  laurels 
that  we  may  well  conclude  that  the 
young  men  who  earn  this  title  today 
have  unusual  promise  for  tomorrow. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  repre- 
sent David  Caron,  who  is  the  first 
Scout  in  troop  5  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church  in  Portland  to  attain  the  level 
of  Eagle  Scout.  David  is  a  junior  at 
Deering  School,  where  he  is  both  a 
good  student  and  athlete.  In  his  spare 
time,  David  has  a  part-time  job  and  at- 
tends a  data  processing  course  at  a 
local  vocational  school.  He  is  interest- 
ed in  a  career  in  computer  science. 

David  single-handedly  undertook  a 
fund  drive  for  the  cancer  fund  as  part 
of  his  Eagle  Scout  requirements.  He 
set  up  a  "tag  day"  at  several  local 
stores,  and,  working  with  other  Scouts 
and  their  parents,  was  able  to  provide 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  cancer.  The  bearer  of  21  sepa- 
rate merit  badges,  and  an  attentive 
student  of  the  Boy  Scout  creed,  David 
Caron  is  truly  worthy  of  the  Scout's 
highest  award. 

I  join  David's  parents,  teachers, 
friends,  and  Scouts  everywhere,  in 
congratulating  him  on  his  achieve- 
ment, and  in  wishing  him  many  future 
successes.* 


PAYROLL  DEDUCTION 
FACILITATION  ACT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
m  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
benefit  Federal  employees,  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  aUow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  utilize  modem  banking 
practices. 

This  bill,  the  "Payroll  Deduction  Fa- 
cilitation Act,"  accomplishes  two  basic 
purposes.  It  provides  for  no-cost  pay- 
roll deductions  for  Federal  employees, 
and  it  amends  the  Right  to  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3413)  to 
assist  the  Government  in  making  re- 
curring payments  through  the  use  of 
direct-deposit  electronic  fund  transfers 
(EFT'S). 

Over  the  years,  payroll  deductions 
have  proven  to  be  an  effective  and  ef- 
ficient means  of  encouraging  savings 
for  all  Americans.  We  know  that  sav- 
ings are  a  sure  method  by  which  every 
citizen  can  contribute  to  improvement 
in  our  economy,  help  stall  inflation, 
and  play  a  positive  role  in  bringing 
down  interest  rates.  Congress,  there- 
fore, should  do  all  it  possibly  can  to 
encourage  thrift  and  savings,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  I  am 
offering  today. 

Under  the  current  law,  service 
charges  for  processing  payroll  deduc- 
tion checks  are  imposed  only  on  sav- 
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ings  allotments  made  tinder  31  U.S.C. 
3332.  This  statute  requires  that  Feder- 
al agencies  be  reimbtirsed  for  the  addi- 
tional administrative  costs  incurred  in 
processing  savings  allotments  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  by  their  recipi- 
ent financial  institutions.  The  Federal 
Government  will  absorb  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  sending  one  check  to  an 
employee's  designated  financial  orga- 
nization. However,  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  must  be  reimbursed  by 
the  designated  financial  organization 
for  any  administrative  costs  incurred 
In  processing  additional  savings  allot- 
ment checks,  which  are  statutorily 
limited  to  two.  Current  law  also  pro- 
vides that  only  active  and  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  and  Department  of  De- 
fense civilians  working  overseas  are 
authorized  to  make  more  than  one  al- 
lotment to  financial  institutions  at  no 
cost  to  them  or  to  their  recipient  insti- 
tutions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
delete  the  requirement  that  adminis- 
trative costs  be  reimbursed  by  the  fi- 
nancial organization.  It  would  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  absorb  all 
administrative  costs  incurred  in  the 
savings  allotment  program.  In  my 
opinion,  the  benefits  to  our  economy 
provided  by  this  legislation  far  out- 
weigh any  additional  minimal  costs  to 
the  Government.  Moreover,  as  with 
military  and  overseas  DOD  personnel, 
it  is  already  common  practice  in  the 
private  sector  to  provide  such  services 
for  employees  at  no  cost  to  the  em- 
ployees or  to  their  financial  institu- 
tions. 

By  way  of  background,  payroll  allot- 
ments for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  established 
in  1961  (5  U.S.C.  5525).  These  cost-free 
allotments  were  limited  to  labor  dues, 
charitable  contributions,  and  taxes. 
The  program  was  expanded  in  1965  to 
permit  Federal  employees  to  send  al- 
lotments to  financial  institutions,  but 
there  was  no  requirement  that  the 
Government  impose  fees  for  these 
services.  It  was  not  until  1968  that 
charges  for  sending  allotments  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  were  set  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Under  31 
U.S.C.  3332(c),  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  90-365,  the  Treasury  Department 
was  given  the  authority  to  establish 
fees  for  the  two  additional  allotments 
sent  to  financial  institutions.  An  allot- 
ment for  an  employee's  regular  pay- 
check has  been  and  continues  to  be 
sent  at  no  cost  to  the  employee  or  the 
financial  institution,  since  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  an  entitlement  to  the  em- 
ployee. Incidentally,  charges  were  im- 
posed on  the  two  extra  allotments  be- 
cause it  was  feared  that  additional  al- 
lotments might  constitute  an  excessive 
expense  for  the  Government.  Howev- 
er, during  the  96th  Congress,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  con- 
cluded otherwise  and  proposed  a  rule 
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which  would  substantially  liberalize 
the  use  of  payroll  allotment  programs. 
During  the  last  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  published  a 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  to  in- 
crease the  service  charge  for  payroll 
allotments  of  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees. In  response,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4703  (97th  Congress)  to  negate  the 
Treasury  Department's  proposed  regu- 
lation and  to  require  the  Government 
to  provide  payroll  deductions  free-of- 
charge  to  all  its  employees.  My  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Em- 
ployee Benefits  held  a  hearing  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1982,  and  the  bill  passed  the 
House  on  April  27,  1982.  Following 
this  House  action  and  while  the  bill 
was  still  pending  in  the  Senate,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  June 
7,  1982,  postponed  indefinitely  the 
scheduled  fee  increase. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress, my  subcommittee  staff  has  been 
working  with  staff  from  the  Banking 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  is  the  result  of  that  effort,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  this  bill  has 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  major  credit  union  asso- 
ciations, and  other  financial  organiza- 
tions interested  in  thrift  and  savings 
for  all  Americans. 

WhUe  this  blU  benefits  the  Federal 
employee.  It  also  provides  significant 
benefits  for  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  Government  as  well.  It  Is  a 
major  step  forward  In  assisting  the 
Treasury  Department  reach  its  goal 
over  the  next  decade  of  having  virtual- 
ly all  Federal  recurring  payments 
made  by  direct-deposit  electronic  fund 
transfer  (EFT).  More  importantly,  by 
converting  the  estimated  75  million 
Federal  civilian  savings  allotments  per 
year  to  direct-deposit  EFT,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  projects  an 
annual  $4.4  million  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Payroll  Deduction  Facilitation 
Act  provides  a  Important  benefit  to 
the  Federal  employee,  and  it  saves  the 
Government  money.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  lt.« 


BOYS'  CLUBS  HONOR  BOB  HOPE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CAuroRWiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  28,  1983,  at  the  Century 
Plaza  Hotel,  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Long 
Beach,  Pasadena,  Rio  Hondo,  and 
Santa  Monica  will  present  their  Great- 
er Los  Angeles  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award  to  Bob  Hope. 

What  can  be  said  about  Bob  Hope 
that  has  not  been  said  many  times 
before.  He  is,  imdoubtedly,  the  most 
honored    man    living    in    our    Nation 
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today.  He  is  esteemed  by  millions  for 
his  humor,  commonsense,  and  credibil- 
ity. He  is  praised  often  and  appropri- 
ately for  his  countless  gifts  of  time 
and  love  and  joy  to  countless  persons. 
He  is  admired  universally  for  his 
aplomb,  his  skill,  his  energy,  and  his 
success. 

On  thousands  of  occasions,  his  facile 
wit  and  nimble  jests  have  made  us 
laugh  at  ourselves  and  our  "dire 
straits."  Repeatedly,  his  humor  and 
his  presence  have  eased  our  pain  and 
lessened  our  anxiety.  Time  after  time, 
in  virtually  every  part  of  the  world,  he 
has  been  the  consummate  giver  of  fun 
and  smiles.  For  all  these  virtues,  we 
greatly  admire  and  respect  Bob  Hope. 

But  I  suspect  that  beyond  and  above 
these  wonderful  traits,  we  Americans 
like  Bob  Hope  most  because  we  simply 
see  him  as  a  very  good  man. 

Who  can  imagine,  for  example.  Bob 
Hope  screaming  about  some  small 
slight.  Who  can  imagine  him  as  the 
outraged  demagog  or  who  can  imagine 
him  flaying  America  because  it  failed 
to  reach  perfection  and  who  can  imag- 
ine a  sullen,  humorless,  divisive  Bob 
Hope. 

I  certainly  cannot.  I  see  a  man 
whose  livelihood  has  been  to  create 
warmth  and  brotherhood,  to  generate 
unity  and  strength.  His  way  has  been 
to  lift  spirits,  to  put  mirth  in  the  soul 
and  sparkle  in  the  eye.  Bob  Hope  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  put  a 
yellow  ribbon  down  the  middle  of  a 
muddy  road. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Bob  Hope  and 
the  boys'  clubs  for  their  unceasing 
gifts.  They  both  deal  in  yellow  rib- 
bons. Both  are  devoted  to  improving 
the  lives  of  people,  young  and  old. 
There  is  no  higher  calling. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  moment  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  presentation  to  Bob 
Hope  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  Award  by  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  Long  Beach,  Pasadena.  Rio 
Hondo,  and  Santa  Monica.* 
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Lieutenant  Gibbons'  academic,  mili- 
tary, and  leadership  achievements  at 
Auburn  were  singularly  outstanding.  A 
history  and  political  science  major,  he 
was  graduated  with  high  honor, 
having  been  selected  to  the  dean's  list 
for  academic  excellence  his  last  eight 
quarters.  He  was  elected  to  numerous 
honor  societies  including  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  the  foremost  national  scholastic 
honor  society  at  Auburn  and  Mortar 
Board,  the  national  senior  scholarship, 
leadership,  and  service  society.  He  also 
received  a  fully  funded  Army  fellow- 
ship for  graduate  study. 

In  military  leadership  and  training. 
Lieutenant  Gibbons'  achievements  are 
unprecedented  at  Auburn  University 
and  the  State  of  Alabama.  Among  his 
many  firsts,  he  was  the  top  ROTC 
graduate  of  all  cadets  from  through- 
out the  United  States  at  the  1981  U.S. 
Army  Ranger  School;  was  the  honor 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Assault 
School;  received  the  George  C.  Mar- 
shall award  as  the  top  cadet  at  Auburn 
University;  and  received  the  1982  Gov- 
ernor's Award  as  the  foremost  cadet  in 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

Lieutenant  Gibbons  held  the  posi- 
tion of  cadet  baltalion  commander, 
the  highest  ROTC  leadership  position 
at  the  university.  His  leadership  and 
esteem  among  his  classmates  of  all 
services  also  gained  him  the  presiden- 
cy of  all  three  military  honor  societies 
at  Auburn. 

Lieutenant  Gibbons,  who  attended 
Auburn  on  a  4-year  Army  ROTC 
scholarship,  is  a  1978  graduate  of 
Signey  Lanier  High  School  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Edward  G.  Gibbons  of  Montgomery 
and  Birmingham,  and  Mrs.  Beverly  B. 
Gibbons  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Lieutenant  Gibbons  recently  com- 
pleted the  infantry  officer  basic  course 
at  Port  Benning,  Ga..  where  he  was  se- 
lected to  the  commandant's  list  for 
outstanding  achievement.  He  is  cur- 
rently assigned  as  a  mortar  platoon 
leader  in  Company  C.  2d  Battalion. 
325th  Infantry  (Airborne).  82d  Air- 
borne Division,  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.» 


LIEUTENANT  GIBBONS  TOP 
ARMY  ROTC  GRADUATE 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  AUVBAKA 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  a 
distinguished  presentation  in  Secre- 
tary John  Marsh's  office  in  the  Penta- 
gon, honoring  the  top  Army  ROTC 
graduate  In  the  United  States.  Lt. 
Edward  O.  Gibbons.  Jr.  Lieutenant 
Gibbons  Is  a  1982  graduate  of  Auburn 
University  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, wlilch  by  every  standard  of  meas- 
ure, is  one  of  America's  finest  academ- 
ic Inatitutions. 


THE  CONTINUING  REALITY  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1 3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion held  hearings  on  what  is  present- 
ly our  country's  most  serious  prob- 
lem—unemployment. The  Northeast- 
Midwest  Coalition's  Unemployment 
Task  Force  tesltifled  to  the  special 
crisis  in  our  section  of  the  country  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  an  extension  of 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
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tion  program.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  plea. 

It  is  frightening  to  realize  that  there 
are  over  10.5  million  people  out  of 
work,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  are 
no  longer  eligible  to  receive  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Yet.  according  to  a 
study  published  last  week  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  despite  record 
unemployment,  proportionately  fewer 
Americans  received  unemployment  in 
the  thick  of  the  recession  than  in  any 
recession  since  World  War  II.  Even 
more  appalling  is  the  finding  that  in 
contrast  to  calendar  year  1975  when 
more  than  78  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed were  covered  by  regular,  ex- 
tended, or  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  in  calendar  year  1982 
only  45  percent  were  covered.  Purther- 
more  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments paid  out  fewer  dollar  benefits 
for  unemployment  in  1982  when  10 
million  people  were  jobless  than  in 
1976,  when  7.6  million  workers  were 
out  of  work. 

Certainly,  these  are  sobering  figures. 
Yet  I.  as  did  most  of  my  colleagues, 
found  these  facts  to  be  dramatically  il- 
lustrated during  the  recent  district 
work  period.  Cold  statistics  mean  little 
to  a  family  with  an  employed  bread 
earner  for  years.  But  now  have  that 
bread  earner  been  laid  off.  with  little 
hope  of  being  rehired. 

Yet  hope,  faith  and  pride  persist  in 
the  face  of  this  economic  nightmare.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  excerpts 
from  a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents  which  reveals 
the  heartache  that  accompanies  these 
statistics: 

Dear  Congressman:  The  problem  I'm  writ- 
ing about  concerns  millions  of  people,  it 
sure  has  with  our  family.  I'm  certified  dis- 
abled, now  my  heart  has  gone  bad— no  sur- 
gery because  of  the  other  ailments.  Medi- 
cine is  very  expensive.  I  feel  like  not  taking 
it.  although  I'm  not  afraid  of  death  our  four 
children,  their  spouses  and  six  grandchil- 
dren would  miss  my  "cooking"  and  "love." 

My  husband  was  laid  off  in  October.  1982, 
after  42  years  there,  except  for  WW  II.  from 
Milwaukee  Gear.  One  of  our  son-in-laws, 
same  time,  same  place.  His  wife  worked  for 
Mobil  Oil.  they  left  Milwaukee.  Another 
family  lost  their  business,  but  didn't  go 
bankrupt— two  children.  Another  son 
(single),  age  39.  has  had  3 Mi  years  of  surger- 
ies, they  cut  his  disability  off.  but  later  rein- 
stated it.  Our  homes  are  open  to  him.  but 
he  perfers  his  cheap  apartment  on  Milwau- 
kee Street.  By  God.  we  help  each  other. 

Now  they're  cutting  off  compensation. 
The  men  are  not  lazy,  nor  our  girls,  they  do 
any  work  they  can  find.  I  help,  as  far  as  my 
condition  permits.  Where  is  the  surplus 
food?  We  got  cheese.  The  phone  increase? 

Please  restore  my  confidence  in  America, 
Jim.  We  have  a  son  in  Washington  who  has 
sent  us  money  and  gifts.  At  first  we  were 
ashamed  to  accept,  but  his  wife  said.  Mom, 
we  share! 

Respectfully, 

VrviAN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  get  unem- 
ployment under  control  soon,  it  will 
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destroy  for  many  the  individual  digni- 
ty which  comprises  the  fabric  of  our 
country.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
concentrate  on  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed who  most  need  help.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SCTAC  ON  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  lO-year  anniversary  of 
the  Southern  California  Transporta- 
tion Action  Committee  (SCTAC).  So 
many  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
southern  California  are  fauniliar  with 
their  work  and  their  efforts  as  an  edu- 
cational organization  dedicated  to  im- 
proving mobility  in  our  area.  Having 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
SCTAC.  I  am  impressed  by  their  cur- 
rent activities  and  ongoing  goals  which 
are  designed  to  build  public  awareness 
of  and  support  for  the  important 
transportation  needs  of  this  region. 

The  SCTAC  recognizes  that  there 
can  be  no  single  solution  to  solving  our 
complex  transportation  problems,  and 
so  they  have  spoken  and  acted  on 
behalf  of  a  comprehensive  approach 
designed  to  address  the  matter  on 
many  fronts.  As  such,  the  SCTAC  has 
a  wide  variety  of  transportation  inter- 
ests some  of  which  include  accelerated 
completion  of  priority  highway 
projects,  building  public  support  for 
"bus-on-freeway"  transit,  supporting 
adequate  transportation  funding, 
strengthening  the  county  transporta- 
tion commission's  role  in  transporta- 
tion decisionmaking,  improving  region- 
al airports'  operations,  and  enhancing 
our  harbor  access. 

A  central  strength  of  SCTAC  is  that 
they  have  been  able  to  utilize  the 
abilities  and  channel  the  energies  of 
outstanding  individuals  throughout 
the  region.  Pounded  in  1973.  the 
SCTAC  is  a  nonprofit,  educational  or- 
ganization whose  broad-based  alliances 
include  members  and  associates  of  air, 
water,  rail  and  highway  operators  and 
users,  builders,  developers,  suppliers, 
said  transport  users.  They  also  work 
closely  with  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, organized  labor  groups,  project 
advocates,  environmental  and  civic 
groups,  local  government  agencies,  and 
many  private  individuals. 

It  is  through  such  coalition  building 
that  the  SCTAC  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  assisting  with  the  passage 
of  important  transportation  legislation 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 
Few  groups  are  able  to  interact  with 
such  diverse  elements  as  has  the 
SCTAC.  This,  I  think,  is  testimony  not 
just  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
r>rganization,  but  to  the  manner  in 
\  "hich  they  work  toward  those  goals. 
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So,  I  know  I  join  with  many  others 
when  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Southern  California  Transporta- 
tion Action  Committee  on  the  occasion 
of  their  10th  anniversary,  commend 
them  for  the  work  they  have  done  to 
date,  wish  them  the  best  for  the 
future,  and  tender  a  standing  offer  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  transportation  network  in  south- 
ern California  and.  indirectly, 
throughout  the  Nation.# 


MOSCOW  FEARS  OUR  VOICE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
international  broadcasts  are  essential 
for  getting  unbiased  information  on 
world  affairs,  like  the  Korean  Airline 
massacre,  to  people  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  tyrannies.  As  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  in  his  national  radio 
address  on  Saturday: 

Accurate  news  like  this  is  about  as  wel- 
come as  the  plague  among  the  Soviet  elite. 
Censorship  is  as  natural  and  necessary  to 
the  survival  of  their  dictatorship  as  free 
speech  is  to  our  democracy. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  New  York 
Post  on  our  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Liberty  broadcasts.  With  recent 
events  pointing  out  once  again  the  im- 
portant nature  of  these  national  secu- 
rity programs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  long  overdue  funding  in- 
creases for  these  broadcasts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Moscow  Pears  Our  Voice— Let's  Make  It 
Stronger 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  says  the 
Soviet  Union's  paranoid  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  system  which  fears  foreign  radio 
broadcasts  even  more  than  it  fears  missiles. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  that  to  the  Voice 
of  America. 

If  ever  there  were  proof  that  President 
Reagan  should  ask  Congress  to  give  the 
VOA  the  tools  with  which  to  do  its  job  it 
was  provided  by  the  Korean  airliner  trage- 
dy. 

The  Soviets  intensified  their  Jamming  to 
block  every  attempt  by  the  VOA  to  broad- 
cast Washington's  meticulously  detailed  ver- 
sion of  the  shooting  down  of  the  airliner- 
including  the  shocking  tapes  of  the  Soviet 
pilots  actually  firing  their  missiles. 

By  straining  every  available  resource  the 
VOA  managed  to  pierce  the  Soviet  jamming. 
It  brought  in  equipment  that  was  in  need  of 
maintenance.  It  boosted  the  power  of  for- 
eign transmitters  beyond  their  normal 
levels.  It  will  be  able  to  keep  up  its  present 
stepped-up  rate  of  17  hours  of  broadcasts  a 
day  to  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  for  only 
another  week. 

The  VOA  was  helped  in  getting  its  broad- 
casts through  by  prevailing  conditions.  Jam- 
ming is  difficult  during  twilight  periods  in 
the  summer  months  of  northern  Europe. 

There  are  places  in  Moscow  and  other 
East  European  cities  where  people  go  specif- 
ically during  those  periods  to  hear  the  few 
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VOA  and  other  Western  broadcasts  which 
get  through. 

We  pointed  out  here  last  week  that  the 
Soviet  action  in  shooting  down  the  Korean 
airliner  had  already  proved  to  be  a  huge 
defeat  for  Moscow's  prolonged  campaign  to 
present  the  Soviet  government  as  "peace- 
loving"  and  the  United  States  as  a  "threat 
to  peace." 

The  defeat  would  have  been  more  sub- 
stantial and  more  lasting  if  the  VOA  were 
not  handicapped  by  inadequate  funds  and 
obsolete  equipment. 

The  Soviets  spend  more  money  jamming 
the  VOA  and  other  Western  broadcasts 
than  the  VGA's  budget  to  broadcast  to  the 
entire  world. 

The  Soviets  have  37  high-powered  500-kil- 
owatt  shortwave  transmitters.  The  VOA  has 
six  make-shift  affairs,  clobbered  together 
from  250-ltilowatt  transmitters. 

Further,  many  of  the  VOA  transmitters  In 
Washington,  and  its  relay  transmitters 
around  the  world,  are  more  than  15  years 
old. 

Anyone  who  travels  abroad  and  listens  to 
a  shortwave  radio  knows  the  result  of  this 
cheeseparing  in  Washington.  The  airwaves 
are  flooded  with  Soviet  and  Eastern  Europe- 
an propaganda  broadcasts. 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  are  on  the  air  around 
the  world  in  82  languages  for  2157  hours  a 
week. 

By  contrast,  the  VOA  broadcasts  in  only 
42  langutiges  for  a  total  of  only  956  hours. 

As  a  result,  many  countries  which  should 
be  receiving  an  American  version  of  what  is 
going  on  get  only  an  hour  or  so  of  informa- 
tion daily. 

The  VOA  broadcasts  for  only  an  hour  a 
day  to  Laos,  for  IH  hours  to  Bulgaria  and 
Cambodia,  for  1  hour  50  minutes  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Baltic  states— Estonia.  Latvia 
and  Lithunia— seized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II.  It  broadcasts  for  only 
1 V4  hours  in  Pashtu  and  a  further  1 V4  hours 
in  Dari  to  Afghanistan— compared  with 
round-the-clock  propaganda  by  the  occupy- 
ing Soviet  forces. 

The  worst  result  of  Washington's  penny- 
pinching  is  in  the  paucity  of  VOA  broad- 
casts to  Central  and  South  America.  It 
broadcasts  for  only  5V4  hours  a  day  in  Span- 
ish to  that  area.  The  Soviets  broadcast  In 
nine  languages  for  19  hours  and  Cuba 
broadcasts  in  six  languages  right  round  the 
clock. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  change  this  dismal  per- 
formance. The  VOA  has  the  leadership  and 
the  staff  to  deliver.  All  it  needs  are  the 
tools.* 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
TRICENTENNIAL  YEAR  1983 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NTW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  para- 
phrase an  old  mathematical  axiom, 
the  whole  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  great  achievements  that  we  as  a 
Nation  have  attained,  in  every  frontier 
imaginable,  we  can  attribute  that  suc- 
cess to  the  greatnes;;  of  all  the  people 
who  comprise  our  Nation.  The  Ameri- 
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can  people  are  a  synthesis  of  scores  of 
cultures,  many  of  whose  traditions  and 
beliefs  we  have  embraced  as  a  Nation. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  note  today 
that  President  Reagan  is  honoring  one 
of  these  groups  and  has  designated 
1983  as  the  Tricentennial  Anniversary 
Year  of  Germam-American  Settlement 
in  America. 

On  October  6,  1683.  13  Mennonite 
families  (33  people  in  all  from  the  city 
of  Krefeld)  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
and  founded  the  community  of  Ger- 
mantown.  paving  the  way  for  the  7 
million  Germans  who  were  to  follow 
them  to  the  United  States  during  the 
next  300  years.  In  those  ensuing  years, 
the  contributions  of  German-Ameri- 
cans have  been  countless.  Among  the 
list  of  distinguished  German-Ameri- 
cans are  Albert  Einstein,  John  Stein- 
beck, H.  L.  Mencken,  Kurt  Vonnegut, 
Billy  WUder.  Marlene  Deitrich.  Kurt 
Weill.  Levi  Strauss  and  the  Heinz, 
Busch,  Weyerhaueser  and  Boeing  fam- 
ilies, to  name  just  a  few.  The  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  has  estimated  that 
more  than  28  percent  of  all  Americans 
claim  German  ancestry  .  .  .  approxi- 
mately 52  million  U.S.  citizens. 

The  Tricentennial  of  German-Amer- 
ican settlement  is  being  marked  by  a 
series  of  events  throughout  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  in  1983,  in- 
cluding musical  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances, lectures,  exhibitions,  seminars, 
scholarly  conferences  and  official  cere- 
monies. The  culmination  of  this  cele- 
bration will  be  the  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia in  October  of  President  Karl  Car- 
stens  of  West  Germany  and  the  dedi- 
cation that  same  month  of  the  Friend- 
ship Garden  on  the  mall  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
membership  of  the  German-American 
Club  of  North  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  On  September  28,  1983,  they 
wiU  hold  their  Heritage  Celebration  at 
the  Elk's  Lodge  in  Greenwood  Lake, 
N.Y.  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Mr.  Hermann 
Schnipkoweit,  Social  Minister  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Bier- 
man,  County  Executive  of  Hildesheim 
will  be  their  honored  guests.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Tricentennial  of  German 
Immigration  to  these  shores,  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  would  want  to  join 
me  in  thanking  this  outstanding  group 
of  people  for  their  countless  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  and  to  wish  them 
continued  happmess  and  success.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  GARRETT 
REAL 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  c/u.rroRi»iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  28,  1983  at  the  Beverly 
Hilton  Hotel,  the  prestigrious  Ameri- 
canism Award  of  the  Great  Western 
Council,  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Jack  Garrett 
Real. 

In  its  10-year  history,  the  American- 
ism Award  has  gone  to  only  three 
other  men— Gen.  James  Doolittle,  Bob 
Hope,  and  former  President  Gerald 
Ford. 

The  only  thing  that  Jack  Real  does 
not  share  with  this  esteemed  trio  is 
worldwide  fame.  In  all  other  meaning- 
ful respects,  he  is  their  equal. 

His  life  in  the  business  and  civic 
community  has  been  marked  by  a  firm 
and  unswerving  commitment  to  excel- 
lence, integrity,  and  commonsense.  He 
has  been  and  is  a  leader  in  every 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Jack  Real's  professional  business 
career  began  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
at  Lockheed-California  Co.  In  1939. 
For  the  next  32  years,  he  put  his 
unique  stamp  of  quality  on  that  famed 
aircraft  company. 

Upon  leaving  Lockheed,  he  went  to 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  and  again  made  his 
presence  felt.  Today,  he  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Hughes  Helicopters. 

On  the  civic  side  he  has  given  great 
amounts  of  time  and  effort  to  his  first 
love,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  For 
the  past  25  years,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  of- 
fering leadership,  wise  counsel,  and 
prestige. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  this 
presentation  of  a  very  special  award  to 
a  very  special  man  from  a  very  special 
organization.  I  am  pleased  to  take  part 
in  this  fine  tribute.* 


IKE  ON    'MAN  AGAINST  WAR' 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OP  NORTH  C/UIOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  Union's  mur- 
derous attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
Flight  007.  which  was  amoushed  by 
Soviet  fighters  and  shot  from  the  skies 
over  Sakhalin  Island  in  the  predawn 
hours  of  September  1,  there  have  been 
growing  misgivings  about  future 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  includ- 
ing our  ongoing  negotiations  to  limit 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. Some  critics  of  the  United  States 
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response  to  this  latest  Soviet  act  of 
barbarism  have  insisted  that  the  nego- 
tiations should  be  halted.  It  is  my 
hope  that  cooler  heads  will  prevail. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  has  been, 
in  the  main,  both  measured  and  appro- 
priate. I  share  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
indignation  and  outrage  expressed  by 
our  President  and  our  Department  of 
State.  I  share  in  the  desire  to  bring 
the  Soviet  Union  to  full  account,  both 
in  explaining  truthfully  what  actually 
happened:  in  compensating  the  survi- 
vors of  the  269  victims:  and  in  obtain- 
ing a  guaranty  that  such  mindless  sav- 
agery will  not  occur  again.  To  obtain 
those  ends,  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  l)e  a  leader  of  the  free  world  in 
an  international  effort  to  protect  the 
lives  and  the  liberty  of  those  who 
travel  the  airways,  including  those 
who  stray  over  unfriendly  territory. 

I  do  not  believe  this  purpose  would 
be  served,  however,  by  allowing  our 
grievances  to  push  us  to  the  brink  of 
war,  as  some  vocal  critics  of  the  United 
SUtes  handling  of  the  KAL-007  affair 
seem  willing  to  do.  We  need  to  remem- 
ber that  wars  have  been  ignited  by  in- 
cidents of  similar  gravity.  The  assassi- 
nation of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand—the loss  of  one  life,  albeit  an 
heir  to  the  Austrian  throne— is  listed 
as  the  Immediate  cause  of  World  War 
I,  In  which  over  10  million  soldiers 
died.  There  was  at  that  time  an  Euro- 
pean arms  race,  extremely  tense  inter- 
national relations,  and  manifest  dis- 
trust among  the  competing  powers. 
Nonetheless,  had  Ferdinand's  assassi- 
nation not  occurred,  or  had  reaction  to 
it  been  more  subdued,  who  knows 
what  course  history  might  have  taken? 
The  point  is  that  impassioned  revenge 
usually  extracts  a  price,  or  entails  risk. 
Today,  the  risks  are  awesome,  not  only 
to  ourselves,  but  to  all  mankind. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  syndicated  colimuiist  David  S. 
Broder  reported  an  important  letter 
written  in  1956  by  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  to  Richard  L.  Simon, 
president  of  the  publishing  firm  of 
Simon  &  Schuster.  Mr.  Simon  had 
written  President  Eisenhower  calling 
attention  to  a  column  by  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop  on  the  Soviet  military 
threat,  urging  the  President  to  give 
high  priority  to  a  crash  program  for 
long-range  airpower  and  missiles— In 
other  words,  a  head  start  on  a  stepped- 
up  arms  race. 

This  was  at  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  nuclear  capability  of  the 
United  States  was  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  a  strong  state- 
ment that  rings  even  more  true  today 
than  it  did  then,  foresaw  clearly  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  choices 
would  be  narrowed  to  two— a  peaceful 
containment  of  nuclear  arms,  or  all- 
out  nuclear  war. 
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I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  Insert  the  text  of  the  Eisenhow- 
er letter  into  the  Record,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

EISIWHOWER  LrrTER 

Dear  Dick:  Thank  you  for  your  letter, 
which  brings  up  subjects  too  vast  to  be  dis- 
cussed adequately  in  a  letter.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  I  doubt  that  any  columnist— 
and  here  I  depend  upon  hearsay  as  I  have 
no  time  to  read  them— is  concerning  himself 
with  what  is  the  true  security  problem  of 
the  day.  That  problem  is  not  merely  man 
against  man  or  nation  against  nation.  It  is 
man  against  war. 

I  have  spent  my  life  in  the  study  of  mili- 
tary strength  as  a  deterrent  to  war,  and  In 
the  character  of  military  armaments  neces- 
sary to  win  a  war.  The  study  of  the  first  of 
these  questions  is  still  profitable,  but  we  are 
rapidly  getting  to  the  point  that  no  war  can 
be  won.  War  implies  a  contest;  when  you  get 
to  the  point  that  contest  is  no  longer  In- 
volved and  the  outlook  comes  close  to  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  and  suicide  for  our- 
selves—an outlook  that  neither  side  can 
ignore— then  arguments  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  available  strength  as  compared 
to  somebody  else's  are  no  longer  the  vital 
issues. 

When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die. 

The  fullness  of  this  potentiality  has  not 
yet  been  attained  and  I  do  not.  by  any 
means,  decry  the  need  for  strength.  That 
strength  must  be  spiritual,  economic  and 
miliUry.  All  three  are  important  and  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  They  are  all 
part  of  and  the  product  of  the  American 
genius,  the  American  will. 

But  already  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  safety  cannot  be  assumed  by  arms 
alone.  But  I  repeat  that  their  usefuness  be- 
comes concentrated  more  and  more  in  their 
characteristics  as  deterrents  than  in  instru- 
ments with  which  to  obtain  victory  over  op- 
ponents as  in  1945.  In  this  regard,  today  we 
are  further  separated  from  the  end  of 
World  War  II  than  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  separated  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Naturally.  I  am  not  taking  the  time  here 
to  discuss  the  usefulness  of  available  mili- 
tary strength  in  putting  out  pairie  fires'- 
spots  where  American  interests  are  seriously 
jeopardized  by  unjustified  outbreaks  of 
minor  wars.  I  have  contented  myself  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  implications  of  a 
major  arms  race. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  ever 
have  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge 
that  I  am  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  my 
countrymen,  and  I  assiire  you  that  there  are 
experts,  technicians,  philosophers  and  ad- 
visers here,  who  give  far  more  intelligent  at- 
tention to  these  matters  than  do  the  Alsops. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HONORING  A  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN-BRIG. GEN.  ROBERT  CAR- 
DENAS, U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  call 
to  Congress  attention  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Cardenas.  This  man  not  only  deserves 
our  praise  for  the  35  years  of  service 
to  his  country,  and  his  role  as  a  pio- 
neer In  aircraft  development,  but  also 
the  respect  of  the  entire  Hispanic  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  His  dedi- 
cation serves  as  an  example  and  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  who  share  this 
proud  heritage. 

General  Cardenas  attended  schools 
in  San  Diego  and  later  graduated  from 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  In  1955 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering.  His  military 
career  began  in  1939  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  California  National 
Guard.  He  entered  aviation  cadet 
training  in  September  1940,  and  re- 
ceived hLs  pilot  wings  and  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  July  1941. 

During  World  War  II  General  Car- 
denas served  as  a  B-24  air  craft  pilot 
in  the  European  theater  and  was 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  and  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters  for  bombing  missions 
before  being  shot  down  over  Germany 
in  March  1944. 

General  Cardenas  aided  in  pioneer- 
ing jet  air  craft  development,  test 
flying  the  P-59  and  XB-45,  the  Air 
Force's  first  jet  fighter  and  bomber.  In 
1969,  General  Cardenas  became  vice 
commander  of  the  16th  Air  Force  with 
headquarters  at  Torrejon  Air  Force 
Base,  Spain.  He  was  awarded  the 
Spanish  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Aeronautical  Merit  by  the  Spanish 
Government. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  sight 
these  many  achievements.  General 
Cardenas  exemplifies  the  fine  dedica- 
tion of  a  soldier  In  service  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  powerful  motivation  and 
( ->ntribution  of  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty to  American  society.* 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  FLIGHT 
007 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
struction of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  has  added  yet  another  chapter  of 
horror  to  the  history  of  this  dark  and 
terrible  century.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
added  to  its  long  lamentable  list  of 
crimes:  The  famines  in  the  Ukraine, 
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the  great  purge,  the  Baltic  deporta- 
tions, the  repression  of  Soviet  Jewry, 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  to  name 
just  a  few.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
regime  to  whom  the  bizarre  and  hate- 
ful slogans  of  Communist  Ideology  are 
real,  but  men  and  women  mere  shad- 
ows, a  regime  that  holds  its  borders 
"sacred,"  but  human  life  worthless. 
The  Soviet  Union  may  talk  of  peace; 
but  the  death  of  flight  007  shows  they 
act  with  missiles. 

It  is  time  for  the  decent  people  to 
look  to  their  defenses.  If  there  could 
be  any  doubt  that  terror  was  as  impor- 
tant and  fundamental  to  the  Soviet 
state  as  democracy  and  freedom  is  to 
ours.  It  is  now  dispelled.  Lenin  himself 
wrote  "We  have  never  rejected  terror 
on  principle,  nor  can  we  do  so."  What 
we  saw  in  the  night  sky  over  the  Sea 
of  Japan  was  not  an  aberration,  nor  a 
mistake.  It  was  rather  a  crystal-clear 
glimpse  of  the  basic  and  fundamental 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  short  term,  the  United  States, 
and  the  governments  of  much  of  the 
world,  have  reacted  with  sanctions. 
This  is  both  applaudable  and  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  not  enough.  If  flight  007 
fades  from  the  headlines  without 
making  us  view  the  Soviet  Union  the 
way  it  really  is,  then  we  will  have 
broken  faith  with  those  who  died. 

The  United  States  Is  a  democracy,  a 
form  of  government  that  requires  re- 
sponsibility and  participation  from  its 
citizens.  The  spirit  of  democracy  Is  op- 
posed by  that  of  totalitarianism— that 
the  state  is  all.  the  individual,  the 
family,  nothing.  That  is  why  I  strong- 
ly support  the  actions  of  individual 
Americans  against  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  not  an  American  tradition  to  rely  on 
the  government  for  all  things.  That  in- 
cludes expressing  their  outrage, 
whether  it  be  by  small  things,  such  as 
refusing  to  stock  Soviet-made  vodka, 
or  large  ones,  such  as  the  actions  of 
the  Los  Angeles  longshoremen  who 
willingly  refused  the  wages  they  could 
have  earned  unloading  the  Soviet 
freighter  Novokuibyshevsk.  In  creat- 
ing their  own  sanctions  against  the  So- 
viets, by  putting  their  principles 
before  monetary  gain,  these  long- 
shoremen have  carried  on  a  proud 
American  tradition.  They  have  earned 
our  support  and  our  gratitude. 

This  freedom  and  resolve  Is  the  op- 
posite of  the  spirit  that  destroyed 
flight  007.  Its  continued  existence  is 
one  of  the  few  hopes  all  those  who 
value  human  life  and  the  human  spirit 
have  in  the  face  of  the  crimes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  perpetrated  since  it  first 
emerged.  These  crimes  were  intended 
to  intimidate,  to  kill  not  only  people 
who  wished  to  live  in  freedom,  but  to 
kiU  the  hope  for  freedom  In  those  who 
still  lived.  The  Soviets  have  failed  In 
this  as  much  as  they  have  failed  in  ag- 
riculture, in  industry,  in  everything 
else  with  the  exception  of  war,  repres- 
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sion,  and  viciousness.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  still  lives  with  the  people  of 
Afghanistan,  with  Soviet  Jewry,  with 
the  Ukrainians.  Baits.  Christians. 
Hungarians,  and  with  those,  world- 
wide, who  share  this  spirit.  As  long  as 
people  are  willing  to  stand  up  for  this 
spirit— as  happened  in  Los  Angeles  and 
throughout  America  in  the  wake  of 
this  latest  crime— then  we  may  yet 
remain  the  last.  best,  hope  of  the 
Earth.* 


AGENT  ORANGE  CARAVAN 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  August  recess.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  uplifting  experiences  in 
my  public  life.  Last  week,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  Toledo  welcomed  to 
Toledo,  the  Agent  Orange  Caravan 
which  is  on  its  way  to  the  Nations 
Capital.  During  this  welcoming  cere- 
mony, I  became  more  convinced  than 
ever,  that  the  tragedy  of  agent  orange 
must  be  forthrightly  addressed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  individual  most  responsible  for 
organizing  this  event  was  a  gentleman 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect. Mike  Flowers,  the  president  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Toledo.  Mike 
is  an  inspiring  leader  of  this  organiza- 
tion. Since  serving  his  country  in  Viet- 
nam. Mike  has  been  an  articulate 
spokesman  for  the  cause  of  the  Toledo 
area's  Vietnam  veterans.  As  a  member 
of  the  Veteran's  Conunittee.  it  is  a 
privilege  to  work  with  an  individual 
like  Mike  Flowers  in  our  effort  to 
serve  our  country's  Vietnam  veter- 
ans.* 


DISASTER  RELIEF 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
men Weaver  and  Swift.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  which 
seeks  to  address  the  severe  economic 
hardship  facing  west  coast  commercial 
salmon  fishermen.  Ocean  conditions 
associated  with  the  natural  phenome- 
non commonly  known  as  EI  Nino  have 
threatened  the  continued  viability  of 
hundreds  of  small  commercial  salmon 
operators  In  California.  Washingtion. 
and  Oregon.  The  1983  salmon  industry 
is  suffering  through  the  worst  season 
since  before  World  War  II.  With  this 
concurrent  resolution  it  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  quickly  act  to  help 
secure  Small  Business  Administration 
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economic    injury    disaster    loans    for 
commercial  salmon  fishermen. 

In  California,  as  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  El  Nino  has  had  a  negative 
impact  upon  several  different  fisheries 
including  squid,  shrimp,  crab,  and 
ground  fish.  However,  the  salmon  fish- 
ery has  been  particularly  hard  hit;  El 
Nino's  high  water  temperatures  and 
absence  of  normal  upwellings  has 
vastly  reduced  the  amount  of  plankton 
and  other  nutrients  upon  which  small- 
er fish  and  shellfish  normally  feed. 
The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
has  stated  the  failure  of  California's 
Chinook  salmon  fishery  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  El  Nino  conditions. 

In  terms  of  total  weight.  California 
salmon  landings  are  at  their  lowest 
level  since  1939.  The  average  weight  of 
Chinook  salmon,  the  State's  most  valu- 
able salmon  species,  is  the  lowest  ever 
recorded.  The  size,  quality,  and 
number  of  salmon  found  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly low.  In  fact,  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  reports 
that  combined  Chinook  and  coho  land- 
ings are  less  than  one-third  that 
landed  a  year  ago.  In  many  respects, 
coho,  pink,  and  sockeye  landings  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  been  hit 
even  harder. 

Obviously,  this  disastrous  season  re- 
sulting from  El  Nino  has  adversely  af- 
fected California's  $1  billion  fishing  in- 
dustry, and  the  economies  of  many 
coastal  communities  which  depend  on 
it.  Most  important,  however,  has  been 
the  plight  of  individual  fishermen  and 
their  families.  In  my  particular  district 
along  California's  north  coast,  bank- 
ruptcies and  defaults  on  mortgaged 
fishing  vessels  are  occurring  at  an 
aJarming  rate.  Production  credit  asso- 
ciations and  other  private  financial  in- 
stitutions are  understandably  hesitant 
to  extend  further  financing  or  soften 
current  credit  terms  for  fishermen, 
marked  as  poor  credit  risks  due  largely 
to  current  El  Nino  conditions.  Having 
dedicated  their  lives  to  commercial 
fishing,  many  families  find  themselves 
close  to  the  point  of  financial  insolven- 
cy. Without  further  help,  hundreds  of 
victims  of  this  natural  disaster  will  not 
be  able  to  revive  their  commercial  op- 
erations next  season— threatening  the 
future  health  of  this  vital  industry. 

Astonishingly,  these  fishermen  have 
found  themselves  virtually  without  re- 
course to  Federal  or  State  disaster 
relief  assistance  programs.  However, 
under  the  economic  injury  disaster 
loan  program.  SBA  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  available  to  small  business 
concerns  which  have  suffered  substan- 
tial economic  injury  due  to  a  physical 
disaster.  Small  business  victims  of 
such  natural  disasters  as  hurricanes, 
floods,  earthquakes,  and  droughts 
throughout  the  Nation  have  justifi- 
ably received  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  assistance.  Despite  conclusive 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  SBA  has  ex- 
pressed its  reluctance  to  recognize  El 
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Nino  as  a  natural  disaster,  as  well  as  to 
recognize  the  causal  effect  between  El 
Nino  and  the  decimated  salmon  fish- 
ery: they  have  threatened  to  disap- 
prove any  request  for  loan  assistance 
for  salmon  fishermen.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  fishermen  can 
easily  demonstrate  an  impaired  finan- 
cial condition  attributable  to  El  Nino. 

Currently,  numerous  counties  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  sind  California 
are  petitioning  their  respective  Gover- 
nors to  certify  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  that  conditions  called 
for  under  the  economic  injury  disaster 
loan  program  have  been  met,  and  that 
financial  assistance  is  needed.  To  be  el- 
igible, counties  and  the  Governor  must 
provide  evidence  to  SBA  that  a  physi- 
cal disaster  has  occurred,  that  at  least 
five  small  business  concerns  in  affect- 
ed counties  have  suffered  substantial 
economic  injury,  and  that  businesses 
are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  not 
otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms.  In  my  district,  all  four  coastal 
counties  have  recently  completed  their 
petition  process.  The  California  Gov- 
ernor is  expected  to  act  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidenced  by  recent 
county  actions.  I  believe  these  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  required  under  the 
law  are  easily  met  in  affected  areas 
along  the  west  coast.  Cities,  counties, 
fishermen  organizations,  and  members 
of  the  congressional  delegations  in  af- 
fected States  have  undertaken  a  co- 
ordinated, bipartisan  effort  to  insure 
fishermen  their  rightful  access  to  this 
program.  This  concurrent  resolution  is 
designed  to  support  these  efforts  by 
putting  Congress  on  record  as  request- 
ing that  SBA  take  necessary  action  to 
make  loan  assistance  available  to  com- 
mercial salmon  fishermen.  Ultimately, 
it  is  my  hope  that  county.  State,  and 
congressional  sentiment  will  provide 
the  necessary  inducement  for  SBA  to 
properly  exerci.se  its  authority  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  disaster 
victims.  Thus,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
pass  this  measure  without  delay.* 


SAFETY  OF  CIVIL  AVIATION  IN 
JEOPARDY 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
plore the  act  of  barbarism  the  Soviet 
Union  committed  when  they  shot 
down  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007  on 
September  1.  This  destructive  action 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  269  innocent 
passengers  from  the  United  States  and 
13  other  nations.  The  United  States 
and  the  entire  international  communi- 
ty cannot  tolerate  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence. The  callous  and  uncivilized  gun- 
ning down  of  this  civilian  aircraft 
must  never  be  forgotten. 
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The  safety  of  civil  aviation  has  been 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  air  aggression  by  the  Soviets. 
Sanctions  aimed  at  the  Soviets  are 
vital  if  we  are  going  to  deter  that 
country  from  future  repetition  of  such 
inhumane  behavior.  We  must  bolster 
the  strong  words  of  disgust,  revulsion, 
scorn  and  fury  with  equally  severe 
measures.  Banning  Aeroflot— the  na- 
tional air  carrier— from  landing  in  this 
country,  suspending  certain  cultural, 
scientific,  and  diplomatic  exchanges 
and  working  with  other  nations  to 
limit  Soviet  civil  flight  in  the  West  are 
all  legitimate  responses  to  this  trage- 
dy. 

This  attack  was  aimed  at  all  societies 
that  value  individual  rights  and  moral 
behavior.  The  Soviets'  action  reflects 
the  total  disregard  they  have  for 
human  life.  Their  flagrant  neglect  for 
human  existence  has  been  further 
compounded  by  their  steady  refusal  to 
tell  the  truth.  I  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  cooperate  with  President  Reagan  in 
developing  a  measured  and  proper  re- 
action to  this  international  tragedy.* 


FEDERAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  IN 
TURMOIL 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 


OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

*  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  Reagan  first  took 
office,  he  pledged  to  make  significant 
changes  in  the  civil  service  to  produce 
a  more  efficient  Federal  Government. 
I  have  recently  released  a  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
that  confirms  that  his  changes  have 
been  significant— unfortunately  they 
have  demoralized  employees  and  re- 
duced productivity. 

The  GAO  report  ("Retrenchment 
and  Redirection  at  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management"  GAO/GGD-83- 
95)  deals  with  the  impact  of  Reagan 
administration  policies  on  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  (OPM). 
OPM  is  the  central  personnel  office  of 
Government  and,  as  such,  is  responsi- 
ble for  setting  and  implementing 
policy  in  employee  selection,  compen- 
sation, retirement,  and  work  force 
management.  The  GAO  report  docu- 
ments the  devastating  effect  of  the 
numerous  reorganizations  and  reduc- 
tions in  force  implemented  at  OPM  by 
Director  Donald  J.  Devine.  These  ac- 
tions have  resulted  in  the  demotion  or 
separation  of  nearly  650  employees 
and  a  loss  of  pay  for  3.000  more.  While 
these  actions  were  taken  in  accordance 
with  law,  they  were  enormously  dis- 
ruptive both  to  the  workers  Involved 
and  to  the  programs  they  adminis- 
tered. 

Dr.  Devine  has  always  maintained 
that  he  wants  to  return  OPM  to  the 
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basics  of  bedrock  personnel  manage- 
ment. What  this  has  meant.  In  prac- 
tice, is  that  other  Federal  agencies 
have  gotten  less  help  from  OPM  and 
are  subject  to  less  oversight.  This  re- 
duced oversight  has  resulted  In  an  up- 
surge In  merit  system  abuses  during 
this  administration. 

The  August  29,  1983  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  contains  a  very  good  ar- 
ticle discussing  the  serious  problems  in 
the  Federal  civil  service.  It  shows  that 
despite  the  system's  need  for  thought- 
ful, deliberate  reform,  the  policies  of 
the  Reagan  administration  have  only 
served  to  generate  unbelievable  tur- 
moil, devislveness,  and  frustration. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug. 

29,  1983] 
It's  Not  Very  Civil  in  the  Civn.  Service— 

Reagan  Appointees  Are  Trying  to  Tame 

THE  Bureaucrats,  but  Federal  Workers 

Are  Fighting  Back 

(By  Joseph  Shapiro) 

In  Its  lOOth-anniversary  year,  the  federal 
civil  service  Is  in  turmoil. 

Not  in  recent  years  have  the  short-term 
political  managers  and  long-term  career  bu- 
reaucrats been  so  openly  suspicious  of  one 
another.  In  some  agencies,  it's  a  state  of 
war. 

To  President  Reagan,  Its  a  matter  of 
taming  what  he  regards  as  an  unaccount- 
able and  out-of-control  bureaucracy.  But 
others  complain  of  the  "politicization"  of 
the  civil  service  and  contend  that  political 
appointees  sometimes  come  to  an  agency 
hostile  toward  its  mission  and  suspicious  of 
Its  employes. 

The  infighting  affects— adversely.  In  most 
cases— everything  Washington  does,  from 
providing  service  to  the  individual  citizen  to 
the  spending  of  billions  of  tax  dollars.  Says 
Robert  Hartman,  who  recently  completed  a 
study  of  the  civil  service  for  the  Brookings 
Institution:  "Everybody  is  operating  from 
weakness.  Morale  is  zero.  The  work  force  is 
deteriorating.  No  matter  how  conservative 
you  are,  you  want  somebody  with  experi- 
ence negotiating  billion-dollar  defense  con- 
tracts." 

Core  of  doubt.  All  new  administrations- 
Republican  or  Democratic— come  to  Wash- 
ington with  doubts  about  how  much  they 
can  trust  the  federal  workers,  now  number- 
ing 2.2  million. 

"Conservative  administrations  often  feel 
they  have  to  buck  the  tide  against  an  en- 
trenched set  of  liberals  In  the  civil  service," 
says  Charles  Goodsell,  a  professor  of  public 
administration  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  State  University.  The  result,  he 
says,  often  is  to  doom  an  administration  to 
repeat  past  mistakes  because  political  ap- 
pointees ignore  the  experience  of  career  bu- 
reaucrats. One  recent  example: 

At  the  Justice  Department,  204  employes 
in  the  civil-rights  division  protested  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  grant  Ux  exemptions 
to  private  schools  that  discriminate  racially. 
Despite  the  argument  that  the  new  policy 
was  unconstitutional,  the  political  appoint- 
ees pushed  ahead.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
late  May  ruled  that  the  employes  were 
right. 

For  frustrated  federal  workers,  even  those 
who  Joined  the  service  in  a  past  Republican 
administration,  it  Is  an  unhappy  and  inse- 
cure period.  G.  Jerry  Shaw  of  the  Senior 
Executives  Association,  a  group  that  repre- 
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sents  senior  career  employes,  says  out-of- 
favor  career  workers  are  being  fired,  trans- 
ferred or  given  nothing  to  do;  out-of-favor 
agencies  are  underfunded  and  understaffed. 
The  result  is  that  political  managers  are 
becoming  more  deeply  entrenched.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  congressional  report,  the 
number  of  political  appointees  has  jumped 
110  percent  since  1977.  the  year  Jimmy 
Carter  took  office. 
Specific  cases  show  what's  happening: 
At  the  Department  of  EInergy,  Maxine 
Savitz  lost  her  job  as  the  government's  top 
civil  servant  for  energy  conservation.  She 
said  she  was  punished  for  doing  too  good  a 
job  with  a  program  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion wants  phased  out  without  getting  con- 
gressional approval.  A  civil-service  review 
office  agreed,  but  the  department  has  re- 
fused to  take  her  back. 

At  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  77  workers  are  asking  the 
courts  to  overturn  their  firings  and  demo- 
tions. A  lawyer  for  the  workers  contends 
there  was  a  "sinister  motive"  behind  the 
moves:  To  gain  political  control  over  the 
agency  and  shut  down  fair-housing  pro- 
grams. Also  at  HUD,  two  fired  employes 
were  ordered  reinstated  after  a  review  board 
found  they  had  been  improperly  dismissed 
because  of  their  union  backgrounds. 

A  recent  congressional  probe  criticized 
ACmON.  the  independent  agency  that  han- 
dles domestic  antipoverty  programs,  for 
hiring  large  numbers  of  noncareer  workers, 
contrary  to  directives  of  congressional  com- 
mittees. It  was  such  activity  that  prompted 
formation  of  the  civil  service  in  the  first 
place. 

Before  1883,  many  jobs  were  awarded  by 
elected  officials  to  friends,  who  often  kicked 
back  part  of  their  pay.  That  year,  reacting 
to  the  1881  assassination  of  President  James 
Garfield  by  a  disappointed  job  seeker.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Pendleton  Act,  which  out- 
lawed the  spoils  system  and  replaced  it  with 
a  career  civil  service  in  which  applicants 
competed  on  merit  tests. 

Since  then,  rules  to  provide  Job  security 
have  been  so  strengthened  that  even  some 
supporters  of  the  civil  service  concede  that 
firing  of  incompetent  workers  has  become 
complicated  and  time  consuming.  Number- 
ous  government  managers  say  that  trying  to 
fire  an  unsatisfactory  worker  by  the  rules 
Isn't  worth  the  friistration. 

Ideas  for  reform:  Many  civil-service  sup- 
porters see  a  need  for  change.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution  study  calls  for  broad  reform 
of  pay  and  retirement  systems.  Top  adminis- 
trators pay  would  be  raised  to  try  to  keep 
them  in  federal  service,  but  compensation  at 
lower  levelc  would  be  reduced  to  bring  work- 
ers' benefits  more  in  line  with  those  in  the 
private  sector. 

Donald  Devine,  Reagan's  director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  is  pushing 
sweeping  reforms  that  he  says  will  make 
government  more  efficient.  They  include  a 
proposal  to  link  pay  and  Job  security  to  per- 
formance evaluations. 

Stiff  opposition:  Currently,  such  evalua- 
tions are  used  for  7,000  top-level  officials. 
An  agency  administrator,  on  15  days'  notice, 
can  transfer  a  senior  executive  down  the 
hall  or  across  the  country.  Shaw,  of  the 
Senior  Executives  Association,  says  this 
power,  part  of  a  1978  package  to  improve 
the  civil  service,  is  being  misused  to  punish 
efficient  but  out-of-favor  employes. 

Devine  insists  that  the  current  system, 
whereby  1.4  million  civil  servants  get  virtu- 
ally automatic  raises  based  on  their  tenure, 
often  rewards  incompetence  and  helps  give 
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bureaucrats  a  poor  public  Image.  His  pay- 
for-performance  plan  has  met  strong  oppo- 
sition In  Congress.  Critics  point  to  cases 
where  they  say  evaluations  were  used  punl- 
tlvely. 

One  example;  Dr.  Peter  Infante,  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion's chief  cancer  expert,  challenged  an 
international  agency's  finding  that  there 
was  insufficient  evidence  to  call  formalde- 
hyde a  carcinogen.  That  provoked  a  repre- 
senUtive  of  the  formaldehyde  Industry  to 
send  Infante's  boss  a  letter  asltlng.  "How  do 
you  control  members  of  the  bureaucracy 
who  seem  to  be  operating  freely  within  and 
without  government? "  Infante  got  an 
answer  He  was  given  an  unsatisfactory  Job- 
performance  rating  and  ordered  fired.  Only 
after  a  congressional  panel  intervened  was 
his  job  saved. 

Other  ways  out:  When  Job  evaluations  do 
not  woric  to  push  out  or  punish  disliked 
workers,  transfers  sometimes  are  used.  One 
recent  case  was  that  of  Marvin  Lesht. 
HUD'S  regional  personnel  director  in  Chica- 
go. He  was  ordered  transferred  after  he  had 
cooperated  with  a  federal  review  panel  in- 
vestigating unfair  employment  practices  at 
his  agency.  Under  pressure  from  a  federal 
review  board.  HUD  In  mid-August  rescinded 
the  transfer. 

Often,  employes  are  required  to  make 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  choices— m 
effect,  forcing  them  to  quit.  During  a  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  shakeup,  for 
Instance,  a  husband  and  wife  were  trans- 
ferred to  different  cities. 

Bosses  also  use  political  muscle  to  shift 
people  into  Jobs  with  little  to  do.  At  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  a  re- 
search psychologist  was  paid  his  $42,653 
salary  despite  being  demoted  to  coloring 
computer  printouts,  a  job  he  said  was  rated 
to  pay  only  $10,645. 

Another  gambit,  employes  say,  is  to  cut 
funds  for  agency  staff  and  programs.  Large- 
scale  firings — called  reductions  in  force— are 
used  to  dismantle  programs  that  Congress 
wants  continued,  says  Representative  Patri- 
cia Schroeder  (D-Colo.),  whose  House  sub- 
committee has  Investigated  several  such  fir- 
ings. 

Defensive  punch:  Bureaucrats  are  not 
powerless  In  the  struggle  with  management, 
as  the  conflict  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  demonstrates.  When  former 
Administrator  Anne  Burford  took  EPA  in  a 
new  direction,  she  quickly  learned  about 
dvU  servants'  tenacity.  Career  employes 
leaked  damaging  stories  of  mismanagement, 
poUtic&l  favors  and  employe  hit  lists  to  con- 
gressional committees  and  the  media.  In  the 
end,  the  leaks  helped  lead  to  the  departures 
of  Burford  and  a  dozen  political  appointees. 

StUl.  critics  say.  career  employes  whose 
Jobs  are  about  to  be  abolished  face  a  tough 
road.  Lawyer  George  Chuzl,  who  represents 
employes,  says  the  procedure  set  up  in  1978 
to  protect  bureaucrats— the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  and  its  Office  of  Special 
Counsel— lacks  the  funding,  staff  and  re- 
solve to  be  effective. 

The  harshest  charge  against  the  Reagan 
administration's  personnel  actions  is  that 
they  subvert  the  whole  merit  civil  service. 
Representative  Schroeder  says  the  message 
from  the  administration  is  that  "the  merit 
system  Is  being  rolled  back  after  100  years, 
and  here  we  go." 

In  the  end,  Shaw  says,  the  current  battle 
comes  down  to  this:  "Are  you  going  to  have 
a  career  civil  service  to  provide  the  continui- 
ty and  stability  from  administration  to  ad- 
ministration, or  are  you  going  to  politicize 
the  management  of  federal  government?" 
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Reagan  supporters  argue  that  the  ques- 
tion really  is:  "Are  the  elected  officials  or 
the  bureaucrats  going  to  run  the  country?  "• 


LEGISLATION  TO  DELAY  RE- 
COMPUTATION  OP  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'  PAY 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIKJRlflA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  legisla- 
tion introduced  today  affecting  our 
Federal  work  force.  This  bill  would 
delay  the  recomputation  of  Federal 
white-collar  salaries  from  October  1 
until  the  date  when  Federal  workers 
receive  a  pay  raise,  which  is  expected 
to  be  next  January.  The  changeover 
from  computing  pay  on  the  basis  of  a 
workyear  of  2,080  hours  to  one  of 
2,087  hours  will  cost  the  average  civil 
servant  about  $3.20  every  2  weeks. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
author  of  this  legislation.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  Chair- 
man Bill  Ford,  and  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  the  impact  of  this  salary 
cutting  formula  should  be  delayed. 
This  bill  has  already  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  and  represents  a  biparti- 
san effort  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  our  Federal  work 
force.  The  bill  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  swift  and  favorable  consider- 
ation.* 


BISHOP  FRANK  MADISON  REID. 
JR..  INSTALLED  AS  PRESIDENT 
OF  AME  CHURCH'S  COUNCIL 
OF  BISHOPS 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  "THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttieaday,  September  13,  19S3 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  Individual, 
Bishop  Frank  Madison  Reid,  Jr. 
Bishop  Reid  was  recently  installed  as 
president  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church's  Council  of  Bishops 
when  some  5,000  delegates  met  in  my 
home  State,  South  Carolina,  this 
summer. 

Bishop  Reid.  in  addition  to  this  out- 
standing and  dedicated  service  as  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Seventh  Epis- 
copal District  for  the  past  7  years,  has 
involved  himself  in  both  community 
and  civic  affairs  outside  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  church.  He  is  an  extraor- 
dinary individual  who  has  done  much 
to  improve  education  and  assist  the 
poor.  He  was  bom  in  Danville,  Ky., 
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and  reared  primarily  in  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Working  with  my  colleague.the  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  in  Missou- 
ri, Mr.  William  Clay.  Bishop  Reid 
fought  for  equal  opportunity  In  the 
war  against  discrimination  and  pover- 
ty in  this  country. 

This  great  leader  attended  the 
public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  and  re- 
cleved  his  B.A.  degree  in  psychology 
from  Wilberforce  University,  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  historical  black  college. 
His  masters  in  divinity  was  received 
from  Garrett  Evangelical  Theological 
Seminary.  Evanston.  111.  He  has  also 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  has  received  honorary  degrees 
from  Morris  Brown  College  and  Allen 
University. 

Having  pastored  in  South  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Reid  has 
a  long  and  distinguished  history  of 
church  service.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  since  the  age  of  17,  He  has 
served  in  many  administrative  capac- 
ities in  the  AME  organization  and  it 
was  while  here  in  the  Nation's  capital 
that  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  and  citations 
throughout  his  career,  including  the 
Kidder  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Preaching  and  the  Order  of  African 
Redemption— awarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  rec- 
ognition of  meritorious  service. 

Over  the  years  Bishop  Reid  has  been 
extremely  effective  in  communicating 
with  the  young  people,  and  his  confer- 
ence revivals  have  resulted  in  hun- 
dreds coming  to  Christ.  His  ministry 
will  continue  to  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  AME  Church  family.  I  know 
that  he  will  do  a  fine  job  in  his  new 
role  as  president  of  the  Bishops'  Coun- 
cil of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  which  represents  some  1.3  mil- 
lion members  worldwide.* 


MINES— A  REAL  SOVIET  THREAT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Navy  today  has  an  active  force  of  21 
minesweepers.  The  Soviets  have  a 
force  of  388  minesweepers. 

Our  minesweepers  are  over  30  years 
old  and  are  of  World  War  II  vintage. 
The  Soviets  have  an  expanding  navy 
with  state-of-the-art  technology. 

The  United  States  has  numerous 
ports  and  sealanes.  The  Soviets  have 
only  a  few  to  protect. 

As  one  reads  the  above  statements, 
one  would  be  convinced  that  the 
names  are  reversed.  After  all.  it  Is  the 
United  States  which  depends  on  its 
ports  and  on  open  sealanes  for  its  very 
survival.  Yet  it  is  the  United  States 
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which  runs  a  far  second  in  the  quality 
and  numbers  of  its  minesweepers. 

The  Soviets  have  the  capability  to 
lay  mines  in  our  ports  and  sealanes. 
Their  mine  and  mine-laying  technolo- 
gy is  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
Thus,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  threat. 

At  the  present  time,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  sophisticated,  technologically 
up-to-date  minesweepers  is  under  con- 
struction in  my  congressional  district. 
The  second  will  soon  be  underway. 

These  ships  are  weU-designed  and 
are  being  built  by  able,  competent 
shipbuilders.  They  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  build  three  more  minesweep- 
ers—as authorized  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  authorization. 

Now  it  is  imperative  that  the  funds 
be  appropriated  to  enable  construction 
of  these  ships.  Therefore.  I  urge  the 
Appropriations  Committee  members, 
particularly  those  on  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee, to  support  construction 
funds  for  these  three  ships.* 
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house  a  library,  museum,  and  chapel, 
building  a  foundation  for  future  gen- 
erations to  learn  from  the  tragedies  of 
the  past.  The  dedication  will  be  in  the 
summer  of  1986,  and  the  city  of  As- 
chaffenburg  will  invite  the  survivors 
of  Hitler's  inferno  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  the 
events  that  took  place  during  World 
War  II  against  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties be  publicly  acknowledged  and  re- 
corded in  this  age  so  prone  to  revision- 
ary  history.  I  as  a  citizen  of  a  nation 
dedicated  to  truth.  Justice,  and  the  re- 
alization of  man's  spirit  of  freedom 
and  mutual  respect,  commend  Dr.  Rei- 
land  and  the  citizens  of  Aschaf fenburg 
for  their  determination  to  preserve 
the  past;  its  perversions  as  well  as  its 
glories.  Such  actions  thereby  honor 
those  who  suffered  so  unjustly,  as  well 
as  protect  against  such  inhumanity  in 
the  future,  for  as  George  Santayana 
once  said,  "Those  who  do  not  remem- 
ber the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it.* 


DOCUMENTATION  CENTER  AND 
SHRINE 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  coifirecncDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

*  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  from  my  district.  Rabbi 
HeruT  Okolica.  of  New  Britain,  was  re- 
cently in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  visit  his  home  town  of  As- 
chaffenburg.  Rabbi  Okolica's  travels 
were  not  motivated,  however,  simply 
by  nostalgia.  He  was  returning  to  his 
birthplace  to  see  the  progress  the  city 
government  has  made  in  building  a 
documentation  center  and  shrine  to 
commemorate  the  historic  events  of 
the  years  between  1933  and  1945 
during  which  the  entire  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Aschaffenburg  was  dis- 
persed or  wiped  out  by  the  Nazis. 
Seven  hundred  years  of  uninterrupted 
Jewish  community  life  came  abruptly 
to  an  end  with  the  advent  of  Hitler's 
rise  in  Germany  in  1933.  In  only  10 
years,  the  entire  Jewish  community  of 
Aschaffenburg  was  wiped  out;  135 
Jewish  citizens  were  known  to  be  de- 
ported to  Poland's  concentration 
camps.  37  to  Theresienstadt,  and  seven 
committed  suicide  before  the  deporta- 
tions began,  including  Otto  Wolfsthal. 
one  of  the  great  Jewish  philanthro- 
pists, and  his  wife  Maria. 

Now  the  city,  under  the  guidance  of 
its  Oberburgermeister  Dr.  Will  Rel- 
land,  is  building  a  memorial  to  remind 
a  new  generation  that  dictatorships 
bring  niin  to  nations.  On  the  ground 
where  the  synagogue  once  stood  shall 
stand  a  shrine  with  tablets  that  bear 
the  names  of  those  deported  or  killed 
during  the  dispersion.  The  former 
Jewish  Community  House  shall  now 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  ADM.  LANDO 
W.  ZECH,  JR. 


HON.  ELWOOD  HIIIIS 

OF  IlfDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

*  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  would 
like  to  tribute  today  to  Vice  Adm. 
Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  an  outstanding  of- 
ficer who  has  served  the  Nation  and 
the  Navy  with  distinction  for  nearly 
four  decades.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  closely  with  Admi- 
ral Zech  and  would  also  like  to  offer 
my  thanks  to  him  for  his  superb  repre- 
sentation of  the  Navy's  manpower  and 
personnel  interests  for  the  last  3 
years. 

Admiral  Zech  will  be  relieved  on 
September  28,  having  served  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  since  August  1980. 
During  World  War  II  he  participated 
in  combat  operations  in  the  Caroline 
Islands,  Iwo  Jima.  and  Okinawa.  He 
went  on  to  command  three  subma- 
rines—including U.S.S.  Nautilus,  the 
first  nuclear-powered  ship — and  a 
guided-missile  cruiser.  His  last  10  years 
of  service  have  been  as  a  flag  officer. 

There  is  an  interview  with  Admiral 
Zech  in  the  September  12  issue  of 
Navy  Times,  which  demonstrates  quite 
clearly  that  the  Admiral's  primary 
concern  during  his  tenure  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  has  been  the  young 
sailor  at  sea.  I  quote  the  Admiral: 

I  have  tried  to  be  a  good  guardian.  What  I 
have  tried  to  focus  on  every  day  was  that 
young  saUor  out  at  sea  *  *  *  We  are  the 
ones  who  are  supposed  to  be  worried  about 
them. 
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But,  at  the  risk  of  embarrassing  the 
Admiral,  I  will  tell  a  brief  story  which 
shows  that  his  demonstrated  leader- 
ship abilities  were  evident  many  years 
ago.  As  a  junior  officer  in  the  early 
1950's  he  served  for  2  years  on  the 
staff  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  com- 
pany officer  in  charge  of  a  company  of 
midshipmen.  One  day  the  senior  ad- 
ministrators, who  were  responsible  for 
rating  the  jujiior  staff  members,  decid- 
ed to  see  if  there  was  any  correlation 
between  their  appraisals  of  the  compa- 
ny officers  and  the  number  of  mid- 
shipmen from  each  company  who 
elected  to  receive  commissions  in  the 
Air  Force- rather  than  in  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps— upon  graduation,  a  se- 
lection which  is  permitted  by  law.  The 
senior  members  of  the  academy  staff 
were  not  surprised  with  what  they 
found:  Lieutenant  Zech  not  only  was 
rated  No.  1  among  the  company  of  of- 
ficers, but  his  company  had  the  fewest 
members  requesting  commissions  in 
the  Air  Force.  More  of  his  midshipmen 
decided  to  "stay  Navy"  than  in  any 
other  company. 

Admiral  Zech  has  "stayed  Navy"  for 
more  than  39  years.  The  Navy  owes 
him  a  large  debt  for  his  exemplary 
service,  and  we  in  the  Congress  owe 
him  our  gratitude  for  having  helped 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  protection  of  our  country.  Admi- 
ral, we  thank  you.* 


SCOOP  JACKSON— LARGER  THAN 
LIFE 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHIlfGTON 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

*  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  him.  Scoop 
Jackson  was  an  extraordinary,  larger 
than  life  person.  His  longtime  Senate 
colleague,  Warren  Magnuson.  noted  in 
a  recent  eulogy  that  Scoop  Jackson 
seemed  "indestructible."  Together, 
these  two  Washington  Senators  gave 
our  State  the  kind  of  representation 
that  was  the  envy  of  every  Congress- 
man. The  "gold  dust"  twins  were  pow- 
erful. Their  vast  influence  lay  as  much 
in  their  exceptional  personal  qualities 
and  abilities  as  it  did  in  their  nearly 
half-century  tenure  in  Congress  and 
the  important  committees  they 
chaired.  For  Washington  State,  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out them.  We  have  just  witnessed  the 
passing  of  an  era. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  legend  in  his 
own  time.  His  counsel  was  earnestly 
sought  by  Presidents  of  both  parties 
and  leaders  around  the  world.  In  Bei- 
jing the  day  of  his  death,  the  official 
China  Times  announced  "China  loses 
a  dear  friend."  Wreaths  from  Israel 
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and  other  world  capitals  filled  the 
church  sanctuary  in  Everett  the  day 
of  his  funeral.  Leaders  of  the  free 
world  mourned  his  passing  while  their 
counterparts  in  the  Kremlin  felt  re- 
lieved to  be  rid  of  their  biggest  neme- 
sis. 

Scoop  Jackson  will  be  remembered 
for  his  expertise  in  Soviet  affairs  and 
strategic  policy,  but  he  was  al-so  a 
giant  in  the  most  important  national 
and  regional  issues  of  our  day.  He  was 
In  the  forefront  of  the  environmental 
movement,  and  authored  major  legis- 
lation of  the  1960's  and  early  1970s  to 
protect  the  Nation's  air,  water,  and 
natural  resources.  It  was  his  commit- 
tee—and his  leadership— that  dealt  ef- 
fectively with  the  energy  problems 
that  plagued  our  country  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  He  was  a  proven  authority  on 
many  subjects. 

Scoop  Jaclcson  was  most  impressive 
in  how  he  delivered  for  the  Northwest. 
Whether  it  was  for  dams  or  dredging, 
fish  hatcheries,  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, post  office,  help  for  a  pensioner, 
or  an  immigration  case,  we  could 
depend  on  him. 

I  recall  a  few  months  back  our  frus- 
tration with  getting  the  administra- 
tion to  release  funds  to  continue  vital 
dredging  around  Mount  St.  Helens. 
The  White  House  side  balked  until 
Jackson  posed  the  question:  "How  can 
1  justify  not  being  able  to  secure  funds 
to  protect  my  constitutents  from 
flooding  while  leading  the  F»resident's 
efforts  to  obtain  funding  for  the  MX?" 
The  message  got  across.  The  Senator 
was  not  being  threatening  or  arrogant. 
He  effectively  stated  his  dilemma. 

Scoop  Jackson  personified  Ameri- 
canism. 

He  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  as  in  his  hometown  of  Everett 
He  was  as  comfortable  talking  to  cor- 
porate leaders  as  he  was  in  union  halls 
with  rank-and-file  workers.  I  have  seen 
him  at  it  a  himdred  times  and  he  said 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  to  both 
sides.  Nobody  ever  accused  Jackson  of 
hypocrisy.  On  one  occasion,  I  was 
amused  watching  him  read  the  Wall 
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Street  Journal  as  we  were  driving  to  a 
union  meeting. 

Relate  to  world  leaders  he  did,  but 
Scoop  really  enjoyed  talking  to  senior 
citizens,  kids,  the  local  civic  leaders, 
and  others  in  the  community.  I  mar- 
veled at  his  vivid  description  of  La 
Center  and  Naselle,  only  two  of  the 
hundreds  of  small  towns  Scoop  knew 
like  his  own  neighborhood.  He  could 
cite  names  and  places  in  remote  areas 
of  the  State  that  would  surprise  even 
his  close  supporters.  It  seemed  at 
times  everyone  in  the  State  either 
knew  Scoop,  was  a  classmate,  got  a 
letter  from  him.  or  had  heard  the  Sen- 
ator speak.  He  touched  all  of  our  lives. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  Democrat,  and 
a  tough  partisan  at  that.  But  he 
crossed  philosophical  lines  like  few 
have  in  our  history.  At  the  funeral 
were  the  likes  of  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond and  Barry  Goldwater,  elder 
conservatives,  and  Senator  P.\ul  Tson- 
GAS,  the  young  libesai  from  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  call.^d  my  hero  by  the 
conservative  columnist  George  Will; 
yet  his  labor  voting  record,  consistent- 
ly 100  percent,  was  total  Iv  at  odds  with 
what  Mr.  Will  believe?  is  best  for 
America. 

This  seemingly  contradictory  side  of 
Senator  Jackson  was  possible  because 
of  the  universal  respect  everyone  had 
for  the  man.  His  integrity  earned  him 
his  independence. 

Above  all,  his  personal  qualities  im- 
pressed those  who  knew  him. 

In  45  years  of  public  service.  Scoop 
Jackson  had  an  unblemished  record  in 
integrity.  There  were  no  grey  areas— 
not  in  campaign  donations  or  use  of 
campaign  funds,  questionable  votes  or 
office  accounts,  not  at  all  in  his  per- 
sonal life.  These  days  most  Senators 
are  supplementing  their  income  with 
honoraria.  He  averaged  $40,000  a  year 
in  speaking  fees,  but  every  penny  went 
to  a  foundation  he  set  up  to  help 
needy  students.  Scoop  was  simply  In- 
corruptible. 

His  self-discipline  left  people  around 
him  in  despair.  Scoop  did  not  indulge 
in    smoking    or    drinking,    not    even 
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coffee.  He  exercised  regularly,  went  to 
bed  early,  read  constantly,  watched 
carefully  what  he  ate,  treated  every- 
one equally,  worked  hard.  Pew  could 
match  his  stamina,  even  those  20  or  30 
years  his  junior.  But  he  did  not  impose 
those  standards  on  others. 

Another  attribute  was  the  Senator's 
constancy  on  issues.  He  did  not  change 
his  views,  and  only  reluctantly  altered 
his  position  on  an  issue  when  compro- 
mise was  necessary.  You  always  knew 
where  Scoop  Jackson  stood  and  there 
were  never  surprises.  To  Scoop,  the 
Senate  was  a  no-nonsense  place  where 
a  person's  integrity  counted. 

He  genuinely  cared  about  people.  At 
times  his  staff  despaired  when  their 
Senator  became  absorbed  in  a  constit- 
uent problem,  giving  it  as  much  time 
and  effort  as  he  would  a  major  speech 
or  hearing,  but  that  was  simply  his 
nature.  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  father 
figure  for  his  staff  and  supporters,  for- 
ever inquiring  about  their  family  and 
health.  His  humanness  was  not  only 
personal,  but  corporate  as  evidenced 
by  his  early  and  strong  support  for 
programs  to  help  the  needy.  But  he 
also  did  not  excuse  or  approve  of  re- 
cipients who  were  not  deserving  or  did 
not  try  to  help  themselves. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  had  my 
differences  with  Scoop.  We  were  at 
odds  on  issues,  notably  defense  spend- 
ing. How  insignificant  these  things 
seemed  last  Wednesday.  The  man's 
greatness  was  obvious  by  those  who 
were  at  the  funeral  and  the  eulogies 
spoken. 

I  reflected  on  my  20-year  association 
with  Senator  Jackson  and  felt  some- 
thing of  a  political  renewal.  One  could 
not  help  but  learn  a  great  deal  being 
around  Scoop.  I  do  not  think  I  fully 
valued  the  measure  of  the  man  when 
he  was  with  us. 

Now  that  he  is  gone  I  know  how 
much  Scoop  Jackson  meant  to  me,  to 
our  State,  and  Nation.  He  will  be 
missed,  probably  more  tham  we  realize. 
All  Washingtonians  can  be  proud  that 
he  served  us  for  so  long  and  so  well.« 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  12,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens,  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska. 


Mr.  STEVENS  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  source  of  all  that  is, 
"from  whom,  through  whom  and  to 
whom  are  all  things,"  we  so  easily 
ignore  sources.  We  enjoy  the  fruit 
while  we  forget  the  root.  We  take 
human  rights  seriously  because  our 
forebears  believed  that  they  were  in- 
alienable, having  been  endowed  by 
God  who  created  all  men  equal.  For- 
getting this.  Lord,  our  sense  of  human 
and  moral  values  erode  because  we 
deny  the  One  from  whom  they  came. 

Help  us,  patient  God,  to  understand 
that  we  confront  world  leaders  for 
whom  human  value  is  meaningless, 
human  rights  nonexistent.  These  are 
not  people  who  believe  very  much  as 
we  do  and  are  simply  misbehaving; 
these  are  people  whose  beliefs  are 
antithetical  to  ours  and  who  act  total- 
ly consistent  with  their  beliefs.  Deliver 
us.  Lord,  from  indifference  to  the 
roots  of  our  behavior  as  well  as  the 
roots  of  the  behavior  of  those  who 
oppose  us.  Free  us.  Lord,  from  the  na- 
ivete that  assumes  these  leaders  think 
as  we  think  and  need  only  to  be  per- 
suaded. May  we  be  "wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doves."  (Matt.  10:16) 
In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  SiWATE, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washingt07i,  D.C.,  September  14,  1983. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  1 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
repeat  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  for 
today  for  the  benefit  of  Members  who 
may  be  listening  in  their  offices. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  until 
10  a.m.  At  10  o'clock  and  until  12 
noon,  the  Senate  will  have  a  period  for 
eulogies  and  tributes  to  our  late  col- 
league. Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  at  12  noon  there  will 
be  another  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  an 
extended  time  in  which  Senators  may 
speak,  that  is  to  say,  15  minutes  each, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  most  of  that 
time,  if  not  all  of  it,  will  be  devoted  to 
statements  on  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non and  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  on 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  massacre  at  2 
p.m.  It  is  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  can  be 
entered  into  that  will  provide  for  an 
orderly  allocation  of  time  and  consid- 
eration of  that  resolution  and  amend- 
ments, if  amendments  are  offered.  No 
such  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
at  this  time. 

The  unfinished  business,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  in  due  course. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  I  offer  it  to  the  minority  leader, 
if  he  has  a  need  for  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  would  like  to 
have  his  remaining  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  F»resident,  I  join  with  the  major- 
ity leader  in  hoping  that  we  can  arrive 
at  an  arrangement  which  will  preclude 
the  offering  of  amendments  to  this 
resolution.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  resolution  be  passed  quickly.  The 
President  asked  for  such  a  resolution. 
There  are  always  other  vehicles  to 
which  Senators  may  attach  whatever 
amendments  they  might  wish  to  pro- 
pose to  this  resolution.  I  hope  we  will 
not  utilize  this  resolution  as  a  vehicle 
for  amendments  because  one  sunend- 
ment  brings  on  another,  and  another, 
and  another. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


WELCOME  BACK, 
DR.  HALVERSON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  Senate  in  expressing  our 
happiness  and  pleasure  that  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Halverson,  has 
recuperated  from  a  recent  heart 
attack  and  is  back  in  the  Senate 
pulpit,  reassuring  us  and  giving  us  in- 
spiration and  strength  through  his 
prayers. 

(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  ATTACK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  ever  so 
often,  the  Soviet  Union  provides  the 
world  with  a  reminder  of  the  treach- 
ery and  lawlessness  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. Ever  so  often,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship jolts  the  moral  sense  of  all  man- 
kind by  proving  anew  that  it  has  no 
use  for  basic  human  rights,  interna- 
tional law,  or  common  decency.  And  to 
make  sure  the  lesson  is  not  lost  on  us, 
it  makes  its  point,  as  it  has  most  re- 
cently, at  the  cost  of  lives  of  irmocent 
men,  women,  and  children. 

The  senseless  and  brutal  destruction 
of  the  Korean  airliner  with  the  result- 
ing loss  of  269  people  from  13  coun- 
tries, 63  of  them  Americans,  is  our 
most  recent  reminder. 

When  I  learned  of  this  terrible  trag- 
edy, I  called  for  an  immediate  reevalu- 
ation  of  our  economic  relationship 
with  the  Soviets.  Military  action  is  out 
of  the  question.  A  suspension  of  diplo- 
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matic  relations  can  only  lead  to  more 
tension.  We  must  keep  our  communi- 
cation lines  open  and  we  should  renew 
our  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  meaningful, 
verifiable— and  I  strongly  emphasize 
the  word  verifiable— mutual  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  Any  interruption  of 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
would  not  advance  U.S.  interests.  I  am 
not  concerned  about  the  Soviet  inter- 
ests. I  am  concerned  about  the  U.S.  in- 
terests. I  do  not  believe  there  should 
be  a  suspension  of  those  talks.  Thus 
we  are  left  with  a  range  of  economic 
responses  and  political  responses 
through  which  we  can  express  our 
contempt  for  this  brutal  act.  I  do  not 
expect  everybody  to  agree  with  me. 
My  wife  even  does  not  always  agree 
with  me. 

I  think  that  we  should  begin  by 
reconsidering  the  administrations 
recent  decision  to  lift  export  controls 
on  the  sale  of  pipelaying  equipment. 
Energy  exports  are  by  far  the  largest 
source  of  foreign  currency  earnings 
for  the  Soviet  regime.  The  sale  of 
equipment  which  strengthens  the 
Soviet  energy  industry  carmot  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Likewise,  I  urged,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  minority,  I  think,  that  the  newly 
negotiated  grain  agreement  be  re- 
viewed in  light  of  recent  events.  But 
being  in  the  minority  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  one  is  wrong.  One 
can  be  right  and  still  be  in  the  minori- 
ty. We  should  not  ask  the  American 
farmer  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  our 
response.  I  am  willing  to  consider  a 
total  embargo  on  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
fixed  period,  with  extended  controls 
on  key  high  technology  equipment 
that  the  Soviets  badly  need. 

Some  have  said  these  sanctions  are 
Ineffective.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
say  that.  I  do  not  understand  how 
they  can  say  these  things  are  ineffec- 
tive. 

I  supported  the  grain  embargo  that 
was  initiated  by  President  Carter. 

I  opposed  the  lifting  of  that  embar- 
go. Many  said  it  was  ineffective.  It  cost 
the  Soviets  over  $1  billion  and  it  hurt 
them.  The  late  President  Brezhnev 
stated  to  the  world  that  the  agricul- 
tural policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
not  working,  that  they  were  behind  in 
their  agriculture  and  their  pursuit  of 
power,  I  say,  only  fueled  the  military. 

But  who  should  say  that  that  grain 
embargo  was  not  effective?  Of  course, 
we  can  say  it  did  not  pull  anybody  out 
of  Afghanistan,  but  it  was  effective  be- 
cause it  was  hurting  the  Soviets. 

Some  say  we  shot  ourselves  in  the 
foot.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  have 
been  more  effective  had  other  coun- 
tries joined  with  us  in  the  embargo.  If 
the  embargo  had  remained  on.  it 
would  have  continued  to  be  effective. 

I  do  not  like  to  feed  the  mouth  that 
bites  me.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  want  to  feed  the  mouth  that 


bites  us.  How  can  we  insist,  with  our 
European  allies,  that  they  sacrifice,  if 
we  indicate  that  we  are  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  something  at  the  alter  of  the 
almighty  dollar? 

The  sanctions  were  ineffective  if  by 
that  is  meant  that  they  did  not  cause 
the  Russians  to  pull  out  of  Afghani- 
stan. Such  sanctions  would  be  ineffec- 
tive if  we  have  in  mind  bringing  back 
the  lives  of  those  269  persons  who 
were  lost  on  the  Korean  airliner.  So  I 
agree,  if  that  is  the  meaning  of  effec- 
tiveness. But  no  one  can  deny  that 
these  measures  would  be  felt  and  un- 
derstood by  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Such  an  effort  should  be  joined  in 
by  other  countries.  Canada  sells  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may  be  a  Cana- 
dian plane  which  next  goes  off  course 
and  Into  the  Soviet  airspace.  Australia 
supplies  the  Soviets  with  grain.  It  may 
be  an  Australian  plane.  Certain  West- 
em  European  countries  supply  the  So- 
viets with  grain.  It  may  be  a  West  Eu- 
ropean country  next  time. 

The  tragic  murder  of  those  269 
people  is  the  clearest  example  I  can 
imagine  of  a  Soviet  affront  not  just  to 
the  United  States,  which  lost  63  per- 
sons, but  to  the  entire  world  communi- 
ty. It  demands  an  international  re- 
sponse. And  there  has  been  an  inter- 
national response  of  expressed  out- 
rage. 

But  the  Soviets  do  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  public  opinion.  They  did  not 
blink  an  eye  at  public  opinion  when 
they  built  the  Berlin  Wall.  They  did 
not  blink  an  eye  at  public  opinion 
when  they  went  into  Afghanistan, 
overran  that  country  ruthlessly,  and 
shot  down  young  people  who  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  rifles. 

I  support  the  President  in  every 
action  that  he  has  taken  with  respect 
to  that  Korean  incident.  I  have  urged 
that  there  be  consideration  of  addi- 
tional sanctions  and  I  believe  and  hope 
that  the  administration  is  working  in 
that  direction. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization is  meeting  in  an  extraordi- 
nary session  tomorrow.  September  15. 
to  discuss  the  tragedy.  I  am  sending  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  to  attend  those  meetings.  I 
urge  our  delegation  to  that  meeting  to 
work  with  other  nations  to  call  the  So- 
viets to  accoimt.  The  ICAO  members 
should  insist  that  under  ICAO  auspic- 
es, the  crash  site  be  made  available  to 
an  international  inspection  team  and 
that  a  full  investigation  be  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  cruel 
and  inhumane  and  callous  can  a 
nation  be  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has,  up  to  this  point,  prevented, 
precluded  other  nations  from  going 
into  those  waters  in  sin  attempt  to  find 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died?  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  \>e  the  least,  the 
least,  that  such  a  society  and  such  a 


government  would  be  expected  to  do.  I 
am  sure  the  Soviets  want  the  bodies  of 
Soviet  soldiers  to  be  brought  home 
from  Afghanistan,  the  bodies  of  those 
who  died. 

I  simply  carmot  understand  the  rea- 
soning and  the  thinking  of  a  govern- 
ment which  will  not  allow  other  gov- 
ernments, especially  those  who  have 
lost,  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  citi- 
zens, or  at  least  an  international 
group,  to  go  into  those  waters  and 
help  search  for  the  remains  of  those 
who  died.  I  hope  that  the  ICAO  mem- 
bers will  insist  that  that  crash  site  be 
made  available  to  an  international  in- 
spection team. 

Further,  our  delegation  and  those  of 
other  nations  have  considered  oppos- 
ing Soviet  reelections  to  the  ICAO 
Council,  the  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive body,  for  this  term.  This  loss  of 
influence  would  be  an  unmistakable 
signal  from  the  world  community. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  President's 
remarks  to  the  Nation  on  this  subject. 
I  called  him  immediately  after  his 
televised  speech  to  say  that  I  compli- 
mented him  on  the  speech.  I  thought 
it  was  tough  in  tone.  I  thought  that  it 
was  restrained  as  to  the  actions  that 
would  be  taken.  I  complimented  the 
President  on  that  restraint.  I  think  we 
must  act  carefully  and  after  due  delib- 
eration; but  rhetoric  is  not  enough. 

The  President  began  by  calling  for  a 
full  and  complete  accounting  of  the  in- 
cident and  an  apology  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  not  expect  the  Soviets  ever 
to  comply  with  that  request,  but  they 
should. 

Beyond  that,  he  urged  full  compen- 
sation for  the  families  of  the  passen- 
gers—a reasonable,  a  very  reasonable 
position  to  take. 

Finally,  he  called  on  the  Soviets  to 
work  with  other  nations  to  develop 
procedures  that  will  avoid  the  unwar- 
ranted attacks  on  civilian  aircraft  that 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  Soviet  military 
policy. 

These  are  all  laudable  steps,  and  he 
has  the  support  of  this  Senator,  the 
full  support  of  this  Senator,  in  these 
efforts.  The  resolution  which  Senator 
Baker  and  I  have  introduced  is  in 
keeping  with  that  promise.  The  Presi- 
dent has  suspended  talks  on  a  minor 
transportation  agreement.  I  approve 
of  that. 

But  what  other  actions  have  we 
taken?  The  Soviets  have  proved  that 
they  have  no  respect  for  international 
law,  except  when  it  is  in  their  favor. 
The  United  Nations  can  pass  resolu- 
tions all  year  long  and  the  Congress 
can  do  the  same.  But  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  national  policy 
out  of  disregarding  public  opinion. 
What  does  it  care  for  the  criticism  we 
will  heap  on  them? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  acts 
are  futile.  Our  public  statements  and 
those  of  other  concerned  nations  are  a 


minimum;  but  rhetoric,  Including  my 
own,  will  not  have  much  if  any  impact 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot 
delude  ourselves  that  such  indignation 
will  deeply  move  the  Soviet  regime. 

Soviet  actions  time  and  again,  as  I 
have  said,  have  taught  us  that  they 
have  a  remarkable  capacity  for  treach- 
ery. That  is  why  any  arms  agreement 
should  be  verifiable,  verifiable 
through  means  that  do  exist.  By  our 
inaction  we  have  taught  the  Soviets 
that  treachery  can  go  unpunished. 
When  lifting  the  grain  embargo,  we 
did  not  ask  for  any  quid  pro  quo.  Some 
may  say.  "Well,  would  you  feel  the 
same.  Senator,  about  coal?"  The 
answer  is  yes. 

If  we  content  ourselves  with  mere 
words  and  moral  outrage,  the  world 
community  runs  the  risk  of  reeinforc- 
ing  that  lesson.  I  urge  the  President 
and  the  leaders  of  all  concerned  coun- 
tries to  consider  a  measured  response 
utilizing  the  full  range  of  political  and 
economic  options  available  to  them.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  severing  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  think  we  have  to  keep  the  pipeline  of 
communication  open.  If  we  want  the 
Soviets  to  understand  us,  however,  we 
must  speak  with  actions  and  not  just 
words. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Omct  OF  THE  Democratic  Leader. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  9.  1983. 
The  Presidekt, 
77ic  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  follows- 
up  our  telephone  conversation  of  Monday, 
September  4,  concerning  the  Soviet  attack 
on  the  Korean  airliner.  I  know  you  share 
the  outrage  and  horror  felt  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. As  I  indicated  to  you,  you  will  have  my 
full  support  for  the  initiatives  you  an- 
nounced in  your  address  to  the  nation. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  this  mur- 
derous act  requires  an  international  re- 
sponse that  goes  beyond  harsh  statements 
and  diplomatic  censure.  Once  again,  I  en- 
courage you  to  work  with  the  leaders  of  the 
many  other  nations  who  have  expressed 
outrage,  to  assure  that  decisive  actions  will 
support  our  words.  I  have  asked  that  you 
consider  the  full  range  of  economic  and  po- 
litical responses  at  your  disposal,  and  that 
the  United  States,  In  concert  with  other  na- 
tions, act  to  send  an  unmistakable  message 
to  the  Soviet  leadership.  As  we  discussed,  1 
support  a  suspension  of  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  urge  that  you  seek  the 
support  of  other  producers  (Australia, 
Canada,  Western  Europe)  in  that  effort. 
Such  an  embargo  should  remain  in  effect 
unless  and  until  the  Soviet  government 
meets  certain  minimal  conditions  to  come  to 
terms  with  Its  responsibility.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  government  should  be  required 
to  acknowledge  that  it  was  responsible 
(which  it  has  belatedly  done),  to  make  an 
apology,  to  pay  reparations  to  the  families 
of  those  killed,  and  to  take  steps  to  assure 
that  lethal  force  will  not  be  used  against 


other  unarmed  civilian  aircraft.  You  have 
indicated  that  you  will  explore  this  course 
of  action  with  the  appropriate  officials 
within  your  Administration. 

As  you  know,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  depend- 
ent upon  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries for  a  long  list  of  high-technology  goods 
and  machinery.  I  urge  you  to  review  export 
control  practices  with  respect  to  sales  of 
these  critical  items  to  the  Soviets.  In  par- 
ticular, I  encourage  you  to  reintroduce  the 
export  licensing  controls  on  sales  of  pipe- 
laying  equipment  which  were  lifted  on 
August  20,  as  a  result  of  your  directive  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Licensing  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  computers,  ma- 
chine tools,  chemical  production  and  other 
vital  technologies  should  be  reviewed  and. 
where  appropriate,  strengthened.  These 
steps  will  help  to  assure  that  our  actions 
match  our  strong  words. 

Finally.  I  encourage  your  support  for 
measures  to  assure  better  communications 
and  cooperation  with  the  Soviets  and  other 
nations,  such  as  Japan,  to  alert  aircraft 
which  may  be  in  danger  of  straying  Into 
Soviet  airspace.  An  appropriate  system 
could  be  developed  through  the  Internation- 
al Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO).  and  I 
recommend  that  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative to  the  ICAO  Coxmcil  raise  this 
issue  at  the  upcoming  meeting  In  Montreal. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  my 
views  on  this  Important  Issue.  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  consultations  concerning  the 
United  States'  response  to  this  lawless  act. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Btro. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Tuesday.  September  13,  by 
Carol  Rae  Hansen,  entitled  "The 
Risky  Grain  Deal."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13.  19831 
The  Risky  Grain  Deal 
(By  Carol  Rae  Hansen) 

Washington.— Along  with  the  tragic  per- 
sonal suffering  and  national  affront,  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  747  may 
offer  one  advantage— a  chance  to  reconsider 
the  consequences  of  the  new  United  States- 
Soviet  grain  sales  agreement. 

The  pact  Is  dangerous  for  three  reasons.  It 
limits  future  United  States  foreign  policy 
flexlbUlty  and  contradicts  President  Rea- 
gan's commitment  one  year  ago  not  to 
resume  sales  as  long  as  repression  continues 
in  Poland.  It  makes  it  look  as  If  the  United 
States  Is  going  hat  in  hand  to  Moscow,  and 
it  grants  the  Soviet  Union  major  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  advantages. 

This  accord  is  the  latest  development  in  a 
divisive  11 -year  debate  on  the  efficacy  of 
grain  sales  as  a  means  for  moderating  Soviet 
conduct.  The  pact  Is  a  clear  victory  for  Agri- 
culture Secretary  John  R.  Block— he  also 
engineered  the  lifting  of  the  grain  embargo 
Invoked  by  President  Jimmy  Carter  after 
the  Soviet  intervenlon  of  Afghanistan— over 
the  position  voiced  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.,  who 
stressed  the  strategic,  rather  than  commer- 
cial or  political,  significance  of  grain  sales. 

These  flip-flops  between  and  within  Ad- 
ministrations undermine  the  use  of  grain 
.sales  as  a  foreign  policy  tool,  anger  Ameri- 


csoi  farmers  and  create  supply  and  planning 
problems  for  European  and  third  world 
allies. 

How  Ironic  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, which  prides  Itself  on  a  hard  line 
toward  Moscow,  should  bind  us  to  Article  n 
of  the  1975  agreement,  signed  by  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  This  provision,  which  ex- 
tends for  five  years,  prohibits  the  United 
States  Government  from  exercising  "any 
discretionary  authority  available  to  it  under 
United  States  law  to  control  exports  of  com- 
modities purchased  for  supply  to  the 
U.S.S.R."  Thus,  It  shackles  this  Administra- 
tion and  whoever  is  elected  In  1984.  More- 
over, Congress  had  no  say  in  the  matter, 
since  this  is  an  executive  agreement,  not  a 
treaty. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  every 
right  to  choose  against  using  curtailed  grain 
sales  as  a  means  of  restraining  Soviet  adven- 
turism. The  President  already  stated  last 
March  that  grain  sales  would  not  be  used  as 
a  foreign  policy  Instrument.  In  fact,  an  Agri- 
culture E>epartment  official  explains  it 
would  take  "almost  a  state  of  war  for  the 
United  States  to  curtail  supplies."  But  why 
did  the  President  tie  the  country's  hands  in 
a  bUateral  agreement?  How  can  the  United 
States  predict  that  it  will  not  need  this  tool 
In  the  event  of  another  Afghanistan  or 
Poland? 

The  agreement's  timing  is  also  execrable. 
This  is  the  first  major  American-Soviet  pact 
since  the  intervention  In  Afghanistan.  E>en 
more  embarrassing,  the  new  pact  was  an- 
nounced the  day  that  Yuri  V.  Andropov  dis- 
missed Mr.  Reagan's  suggestion  for  a 
summit  meeting  as  "meaningless  under  ex- 
isting circumstances."  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  a  new  Federal  program  has  stopped 
cultivation  of  20  percent  to  30  percent  of 
United  States  farmland  and  the  worst 
drought  in  years  Is  ravaging  our  grain  belt. 
The  com  harvest  is  down  a  projected  38  per- 
cent from  last  year,  with  wheat  declining  14 
percent  and  soybeans  down  19  percent.  Yet 
the  Administration  has  dropped  the  provi- 
sion allowing  us  to  cut  back  on  exports  if  its 
own  supplies  are  short. 

These  steps  might  make  political  sense 
closer  to  election  time.  But  why.  today,  sur- 
render a  key  bargaining  chip  without  a 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  major 
improvement  in  Poland  or  significant 
progress  toward  arms  control?  Why  give 
Moscow  this  domestic  victory,  mitigating 
the  damaging  effect  of  grain  shortages  on 
civilian  morale? 

Article  II  also  makes  the  Administration 
appear  hypocritical— particularly  to  Europe- 
an allies  whom  the  President  has  asked  to 
reduce  high-tech  sales  to  Moscow.  The 
agreement  also  puts  the  Russians  first  in 
line  for  American  exports  and  will  thus  ben- 
efit them  to  the  detriment  of  both  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  third  world  buyers,  par- 
ticularly if  a  poor  com  harvest  next  year 
pushes  prices  up  even  further. 

The  United  SUtes'  phenomenal  agricul- 
tural production  is  one  of  the  most  persua- 
sive weapons  in  the  Wests  arsenal— particu- 
larly as  Soviet  agricultural  productivity  con- 
tinues to  decline.  The  United  States  exports 
44  percent  of  the  wheat.  54  percent  of  the 
feed  grains  and  87  percent  of  the  soybeans 
sold  intemationally.  All  can  be  used  as  flexi- 
ble and  nonmilitary  means  of  persuasion- 
not  just  as  weapons  but  also  as  bargaining 
chips.  By  signing  the  new  grain  agreement, 
the  President  has  forfeited  one  of  the  best 
tools  at  his  command  in  future  crises  and 
negotiations  with  Moscow. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Also.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chronol- 
ogy of  events  of  incidents  involving  ci- 
vilian aircraft  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chhonolocy  or  Events:  Incidents  Involv- 
ing Civilian  AiRCiurr  (  1952-Presenti 

September  3.  1978— An  Air  Rhodesia  air- 
liner on  a  domestic  route  from  Kariba  to 
Salisbury  was  shot  down  by  guerrillas  using 
a  heat-seeking  ground-to-air  missile.  Thirty- 
eight  of  56  people  aboard  the  plane  died  in 
the  crash,  and  10  were  later  killed  by  guer- 
rillas. Air  Rhodesia  at  first  denied  the  guer- 
rillas' claim  to  have  shot  down  the  plane, 
but  subsequently  admitted  that  it  was  true. 
The  guerrillas  claimed  that  the  plane  car 
ried  military  supplies  and  South  African 
army  officers,  a  charge  which  Air  Rhodesia 
and  crash  survivors  denied. 

April  20.  1970— A  Korean  Air  Lines  707  en 
route  from  Paris  to  Seoul  over  the  pole  vio- 
lated Soviet  airspace  in  a  high  security  area 
of  Siberia.  After  spending  about  2  hours  in 
Soviet  airspace,  the  plane  was  forced  down 
by  fighter  aircraft,  one  of  which  fired  upon 
the  plane,  killing  2  people  and  wounding  11. 
The  plane  made  a  forced  landing  on  a 
frozen  lake  230  miles  south  of  Murmansk. 
Public  outcry  was  minimal  and  the  South 
Korean  government  thanked  the  Soviet 
Union  for  returning  passengers  and  crew 
promptly. 

It  was  not  determined  exactly  why  the 
pilot  strayed  so  far  off  course  or  spent  so 
much  time  over  Soviet  airspace.  The  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  return  the  'black  box" 
containing  the  flight  recorder. 

August  ID.  1973— An  Iraqi  airliner  en 
route  from  Beirut  to  Baghdad  was  inter- 
cepted over  Lebanese  airspace  by  Israeli 
fighter  planes  and  forced  to  land  at  a  mili- 
tary air  base  in  Israel.  Plane  and  passengers 
were  released  2  hours  later.  Apparently  the 
Israelis  thought  that  a  PLO  extremist 
leader  was  aboard  the  plane.  The  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  censured  Israel  for  the  action. 

February  21,  1973-A  Ubyan  Airlines  727 
en  route  from  Tripoli  to  Cairo  lost  direction, 
intruded  12  miles  into  Israeli  airspace  over 
the  occupied  Sinai,  and  was  shot  down  by  Is- 
raeli fighters.  The  plane  crashed  with  the 
loss  of  108  lives.  Egypt  harshly  condenmed 
the  incident,  and  Israel  was  censured  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
Israel  maintained  the  fighers  had  meant 
only  to  force  the  plane  down,  not  to  make  it 
crash,  and  defended  their  right  to  use  force 
by  noting  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  area 
violated. 

June  30.  1968— A  U.S.  airliner  was  inter- 
cepted over  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  forced  to 
land  on  Ituruyin  in  the  Kurile  Islands.  The 
plane  was  released  on  July  2  after  the  pilot 
signed  a  confession  that  he  had  strayed  over 
the  Soviet  airspace  and  the  United  Slates 
issued  an  apology.  The  pilot  later  claimed 
that  he  had  not  violated  Soviet  airspace, 
and  had  only  signed  the  confession  to 
obtain  his  release  and  that  of  the  plane. 

January  8,  1962— A  Belgina  Sabena  Air- 
lines Caravelle  jet  was  intercepted  by  Soviet 
MIGs  over  Armenia  and  forced  to  land  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Passengers  and  plane 
were  released  3  days  later. 

July  27,  1955— An  El  Al  airliner  en  route 
from  London  to  Tel  Aviv  was  shot  down 
over  Bulgarian  airspace  near  the  Greco-Bul- 
garian border.  All  passengers  and  crew 
members  were  killed.  The  Bulgarian  govern- 


ment initially  claimed  that  it  had  been  shot 
down  by  anti-aircraft  fire,  but  later  admit- 
ted that  it  had  been  downed  by  fighter  air- 
craft. Israel.  Great  Britain.  Prance,  the 
United  Stales  and  Switzerland  all  sent  offi- 
cial letters  of  protest  to  Bulgaria.  The  Bul- 
garian government  later  promised  to  punish 
those  responsible  for  the  act,  take  steps  to 
avoid  a  recurrence,  and  compensate  the 
families  of  the  victims. 

July  23,  1953— A  Cathay  Pacific  flight  en 
route  from  Bangkok  to  Hong  Kong  was  shot 
down  by  PRC  fighters  10  miles  east  of  the 
international  air  corridor  off  Hainan  island. 
Two  passengers  were  killed  immediately  and 
many  others  died  when  the  plane  was 
forced  to  ditch  in  the  South  China  Sea.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  expressed 
outrage  at  the  incident  and  demanded  dam- 
ages. The  PRC.  after  initially  denying  re- 
sponsibility, later  offered  its  apologies, 
saying  that  it  had  mistaken  the  plane  for  a 
nationalist  one  on  an  aggressive  mission. 
The  PRC  offered  to  pay  for  the  plane  and 
compensate  the  families  of  the  victims. 

March  12.  1963— Soviet  fighters  fired 
tracer  bullets  at  a  British  European  Airways 
airliner  when  it  strayed  from  the  Berlin- 
Munich  air  corridor.  The  plane  was  not 
harmed. 

April  29.  1952— An  Air  Prance  airliner  en 
route  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin  was  attacked 
by  Soviet  fighters  with  cannon  and  attacked 
by  Soviet  fighters  with  cannon  and  machine 
gun  fire.  Despite  serious  damage,  the  plane 
landed  in  Berlin.  Two  passengers  were  se- 
verely wounded  by  bullets  and  4  others  sus- 
tained minor  injuries.  While  the  Soviet 
Union  claimed  the  plane  was  outside  the 
Berlin  corridor,  the  Allied  High  Commission 
said  that  was  not.  and  further  claimed  that 
such  an  attack  was  unwarranted  whatever 
the  circumstances.  France  demanded  an  in- 
quiry smd  reparations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  chronology 
of  events  concerning  Soviet  incidents 
which  involve  military  aircraft  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Incidents  Involving  Military 
AiRCfurr 

July  1.  1960— Soviet  fighters  shot  down  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  RB-47  reconnaissance  air- 
craft near  the  Kola  Peninsula,  killing  4 
crewmen. 

May  1,  1960— Soviet  Union  downed  a  CIA 
U-2.  piloted  by  Lt.  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
with  a  Surface  to  Air  Missile  (SAM)  near 
Sverdlovsk.  USSR.  Powers  was  convicted  of 
espionage  and  released  in  exchange  for  Col. 
Rudolph  Abel. 

Nov.  7.  1958— A  U.S.  plane  was  fired  upon 
by  Soviet  fighters  over  the  Baltic  Sea.  but 
was  not  hit. 

Sept.  7.  1958— A  C-130  reconnaissance 
plane  was  shot  down  24  miles  Inside  Soviet 
airspace  in  Armenia.  At  first  the  Soviets 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  Incident.  Later 
It  announced  that  the  plane  had  crashed 
and  that  6  crewmen  were  dead.  It  denied 
that  it  had  shot  down  the  plane  and  made 
no  mention  of  the  other  11  crewmen  aboard 
the  plane. 

June  27.  1958— A  USAF  C-118  transport 
plane  was  shot  down  near  Eriva  in  Armenia, 
after  straying  some  30  miles  into  Soviet  air- 
space. The  United  States  expressed  Its 
regret  over  the  Incident,  and  the  crew  was 
released  on  July  7. 


Sept  10.  1956— In  the  Sea  of  Japan,  a 
USAF  RB-50  was  "lost"  In  a  typhoon,  possi- 
bly downed  by  Soviet  fighters.  No  other  in- 
formation Is  available. 

April  18.  1956-One  USAF  RB-47  was 
downed  by  Soviet  fighters  over  the  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula.  All  crew  members  and 
aircraft  were  lost. 

Aug.  28.  1955— Taiwan  claimed  that  one  of 
its  jet  trainers  had  been  shot  down  by 
Soviet  MIGs  over  the  Taiwan  straits,  and 
that  a  conunercial  airliner  carrying  on 
American  doctor  to  the  Island  of  Matsui  had 
l)een  fired  upon.  The  United  States  denied 
knowledge  of  the  Incidents. 

June  22.  1955— A  U.S.  Navy  Neptune 
patrol  plane  was  fired  upon  by  2  Soviet 
planes  over  international  waters  over  the 
Bering  Straits.  The  Soviet  Union  claimed 
that  the  plane  was  over  Soviet  airspace,  but 
offered  to  pay  50%  of  the  damages. 

Nov.  7.  1954— A  RB-29  reconnaissance 
plane  was  shot  down  by  Soviet  MIGs  10 
miles  off  the  coast  of  the  Kurile  Islands, 
and  crash-landed  on  the  Japanese  island  of 
Hokkaido.  Another  plane  was  sent  up  with 
fighter  escorts  to  finish  the  photo  mission. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  issued  complaints,  but  both  tried  to 
minimize  the  Incident.  Senator  William 
Knowland  demanded  that  the  United  States 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviets 
over  the  Incident. 

Sept.  4.  1954— A  U.S.  Navy  Neptune  P-2V 
was  fired  upon  by  2  Soviet  fighters  40  miles 
off  the  Siberian  coast.  Nine  crew  members 
were  rescued  by  other  U.S.  planes,  while  one 
was  missing  and  presumed  dead.  The  Sovi- 
ets claimed  that  the  plane  had  violated 
their  airspace  and  that  it  had  fired  upon  the 
Soviet  planes.  The  U.S.  denied  both  claims 
and  threatened  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
U.N.  Security  Council. 

July  29.  1953— Soviet  jet  fighters  shot 
down  an  American  B-50  bomber.  Only  one 
of  17  men  survived.  According  to  the 
airman,  the  American  aircraft  was  attacked 
40  miles  off  the  coast  of  Siberia.  In  1954. 
the  United  States  demanded  $2.8  million  in 
damages. 

March  14.  1953— A  Siberian  jet  fighter 
pilot  fired  on  a  U.S.  RB-50  bomber  flying  a 
weather  reconnaissance  mission  off  the 
Kamchatka  coast.  The  American  plane  re- 
turned fire  but  neither  plane  was  hit. 

March  12.  1953— Seven  British  fliers  died 
when  their  Lincoln  Iwmber  was  downed  by 
Soviet  jets  near  the  British  Soviet  zone 
along  the  Berlin-Hamburg  corridor. 

March  10.  1953— Czechs  shot  down  an 
American  Thunderjet  Inside  the  U.S.  zone 
of  Germany.  The  United  States  warned  that 
"necessary"  countermeasures  would  be 
taken  if  the  Czechs  repeated  the  "provoca- 
tive" Incident.  A  detachment  of  faster  S-86 
Sabre  jets  was  transferred  from  Britain  to 
Fuerstenfeldbruck  by  the  USAF  on  Mar.  17. 

Dec.  11.  1952— The  Soviet  Union  refused 
to  pay  U.S.  damages  for  the  B-2d  officially 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  as  shot 
down  by  Soviet  fighter  planes  off  northern 
Japan  on  Oct.  7.  1952.  The  United  States  re- 
peated damands  for  damages  on  Dec.  16, 
1952.  No  action  was  taken. 

Nov.  13.  1952— Soviets  downed  a  Swedish 
C-54  trainer  over  the  Baltic  Sea.  Soviet  au- 
thorities claimed  only  to  have  directed  the 
aircraft  away  from  the  frontier. 

Oct.  7.  1952— A  B-29.  with  a  crew  of  8.  dis- 
appeared over  Japanese  territorial  waters. 
The  Soviets  said  the  B-29  flew  over  Yuri 
Island  in  "violation  of  the  Soviet  state  fron- 
tiers" and  was  chased  out  ""over  the  sea." 
Believing  it  had  been  shot  down,  the  United 


States  demanded  that  the  Soviets  pay  repa- 
rations but  the  demand  was  refused. 

June  16.  1952— A  Swedish  air  force  Catali- 
na  flying  boat  was  Intercepted  and  fired 
upon  by  Soviet  fighter  planes,  forcing  It  to 
crash  land  at  sea. 

June  13.  1952— A  U.S.  B-29  was  shot  down 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  the  Kamchatka  pe- 
ninsula by  Soviet  fighter  planes. 

Nov.  19.  1951— Soviet  fighter  planes  forced 
down  a  USAF  C-47  while  it  was  enroute 
from  Vienna  to  Belgrade  and  the  4  crewmen 
were  turned  over  to  Hungarian  authorities. 
The  United  States  demanded  that  the  Hun- 
garians return  the  plane  or  pay  $100,000 
damages.  Hungary  collected  a  $123,605.14 
"fine"'  from  the  United  States— levied  by 
the  Hungarian  court— for  release  of  the 
plane  and  crew  of  4. 

Dec.  6.  1951— Soviet  fighter  planes  shot 
down  a  Navy  P2V  Neptune  patrol  plane  In 
the  Vladivostok  area,  killing  3  officers  and  7 
enlisted  men.  The  plane  was  reportedly  on  a 
weather  reconnaissance  flight. 

April  8,  1950— An  American  naval  "Priva- 
teer" patrol  plane  was  shot  down  over  the 
Baltic,  killing  all  10  crew  members  aboard. 
The  Soviets  claimed  that  the  aircraft  violat- 
ed Soviet  airspace  and  had  exchanged  fire 
with  Soviet  fighters.  The  Soviets  refused  to 
pay  Indemnities  demanded  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 

April  22.  1946— At  Treller.  outside  Vienna, 
the  Soviets  fired  at  an  unarmed  U.S.  C-47 
transport.  The  Soviets  promised  an  Investi- 
gation. 

April  21.  1946— Near  Unz.  Austria,  Soviet 
fighters  fired  at  or  near  an  unarmed  U.S.  C- 
47  transport.  The  Soviet  authorities  prom- 
ised an  investigation. 

Feb.  20,  1946— A  U.S.  plane  was  shot  at  in 
Manchuria.  In  reply  to  a  U.S.  Navy  protest, 
the  Soviets  claimed  warning  bursts  were 
fired  near  the  plane  because  it  had  entered 
the  Soviet  territory. 

Feb.  20,  1946— A  Soviet  plane  fired  on  a 
U.S.  Navy  seaplane  near  Dairen. 

Oct.  15.  1945— A  U.S.  Navy  plane  was  shot 
at  25  miles  at  sea  near  Dairen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  going  to  read  just  a 
portion  of  the  Soviet  incidents  involv- 
ing military  aircraft. 

In  1960.  Soviet  fighters  shot  down  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  RB-47  reconnaissance 
aircraft  near  the  Kola  Peninsula,  kill- 
ing 4  crewmen. 

In  that  same  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
downed  a  CIA  U-2,  piloted  by  Lt. 
Francis  Gary  Powers,  with  a  surface- 
to-air  missile.  Powers  was  convicted  of 
espionage  and  released  in  exchange 
for  Col.  Rudolph  Abel. 

In  another  incident,  a  U.S.  plane  was 
fired  upon  by  Soviet  fighters  over  the 
Baltic  Sea.  but  was  not  hit. 

In  another  incident,  a  C-130  recon- 
naissance plane  was  shot  down  24 
miles  inside  Soviet  airspace  in  Arme- 
nia. At  first  the  Soviets  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  incident.  Later  it  an- 
nounced that  the  plane  had  crashed 
and  that  six  crewmen  were  dead.  It 
denied  that  it  had  shot  down  the  plane 
and  made  no  mention  of  the  other  11 
crewmen  aboard  the  plane. 

In  another  incident,  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
C-118  transport  plane  was  shot  down 
near  Eriva  in  Armenia,  after  straying 
some  30  miles  into  Soviet  airspace. 


The  United  States  expressed  its  regret 
over  the  incident. 

In  the  Sea  of  Japan,  in  another  inci- 
dent, a  U.S.  Air  Force  RB-50  was 
"lost"  in  a  typhoon,  possibly  downed 
by  Soviet  fighters.  No  other  informa- 
tion is  available. 

In  another  incident,  one  U.S.  Air 
Force  RB-47  was  downed  by  Soviet 
fighters  over  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula. All  crew  members  and  aircraft 
were  lost. 

In  another  instance,  Taiwan  claimed 
that  one  of  its  jet  trainers  had  been 
shot  down  by  Soviet  Migs  over  the 
Taiwan  straits,  and  that  a  commercial 
airliner  carrying  an  American  doctor 
to  the  island  of  Matsui  had  been  fired 
upon.  The  United  States  denied  knowl- 
edge of  the  incidents. 

In  another  instance,  a  U.S.  Navy 
Neptune  patrol  plane  was  fired  upon 
by  two  Soviet  planes  over  internation- 
al waters  over  the  Bering  Strait.  The 
Soviet  Union  claimed  that  the  plane 
was  over  Soviet  airspace,  but  offered 
to  pay  50  percent  of  the  damages. 

In  another  instance,  a  RB-29  recon- 
naissance plane  was  shot  down  by 
Soviet  Migs  10  miles  off  the  coast  of 
the  Kurile  Islands,  and  crash-landed 
on  the  Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido. 
Another  plane  was  sent  up  with  fight- 
er escorts  to  finish  the  photo  mission. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  issued  complaints,  but  both 
tried  to  minimize  the  incident.  Senator 
William  Knowland  demanded  that  the 
United  States  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets  over  the  inci- 
dent. 

In  another  instance,  a  U.S.  Navy 
Neptime  P-2V  was  fired  upon  by  two 
Soviet  fighters  40  miles  off  the  Siberi- 
an coast.  Nine  crew  members  were  res- 
cued by  other  U.S.  planes,  while  one 
was  missing  and  presumed  dead.  The 
Soviet  claimed  that  the  plane  had  vio- 
lated their  airspace  and  that  it  had 
fired  upon  the  Soviet  planes.  The 
United  States  denied  both  claims  and 
threatened  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  U.N.  Security  Coimcil. 

In  another  incident,  Soviet  jet  fight- 
ers shot  down  an  American  B-50 
bomber.  Only  1  of  17  men  survived. 
According  to  the  airman,  the  Ameri- 
can aircraft  was  attacked  40  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Siberia. 

In  another  incident,  a  Siberian  jet 
fighter  pilot  fired  on  a  U.S.  RB-50 
bomber  flying  a  weather  reconnais- 
sance mission  off  the  Kamchatka 
coast.  The  American  plane  returned 
fire  but  neither  plane  was  hit. 

In  another  instance,  seven  British 
fliers  died  when  their  Lincoln  bomber 
was  downed  by  Soviet  jets  near  the 
British-Soviet  zone  along  the  Berlin- 
Hamburg  corridor. 

In  another  instance,  the  Czechs,  one 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  shot 
down  an  American  Thunderjet  Inside 
the  U.S.  zone  of  Germany.  The  United 
States  warned  that  necessary  counter- 


measures  would  be  taken  if  the  Czechs 
repeated  the  provocative  incident. 

In  another  instance,  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  pay  U.S.  damages  for 
the  B-29  officially  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  as  shot  down  by  Soviet 
fighter  planes  off  northern  Japan. 
The  United  States  repeated  demands 
for  damages.  No  action  was  taken. 

In  another  instance.  Soviets  downed 
a  Swedish  C-54  trainer  over  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Soviet  authorities  claimed  only  to 
have  directed  the  aircraft  away  from 
the  frontier. 

In  another  instance,  a  B-29.  with  a 
crew  of  eight,  disappeared  over  Japa- 
nese territorial  waters.  The  Soviets 
said  the  B-29  flew  over  Yuri  Island  in 
"violation  of  the  Soviet  state  fron- 
tiers" and  was  chased  out  "over  the 


sea." 

In  another  instance,  a  Swedish  air 
force  Catalina  flying  boat  was  inter- 
cepted and  fired  upon  by  Soviet  fight- 
er planes,  forcing  it  to  crash  land  at 
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In  another  instance,  a  U.S.  B-29  was 
shot  down  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  or 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  by  Soviet 
fighter  planes. 

In  another  incident.  Soviet  fighter 
planes  forced  down  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C- 
47  while  it  was  enroute  from  Vienna  to 
Belgrade  and  the  four  crewmen  were 
turned  over  to  Hungarian  authorities. 
The  United  States  demanded  that  the 
Hungarians  return  the  plane  or  pay 
$100,000  damages.  Hungary  collected  a 
$123,605.14  "fine"  from  the  United 
States— levied  by  a  Hungarian  court— 
for  release  of  the  plane  and  crew  of 
four. 

In  still  another  incident,  Soviet 
fighter  planes  shot  down  a  Navy  P-2V 
Neptune  patrol  plane  in  the  Vladivos- 
tok area,  killing  three  officers  and 
seven  enlisted  men.  The  plane  was  re- 
portedly on  a  weather  reconnaissance 
flight. 

In  another  incident,  an  American 
naval  "Privateer"  patrol  plane  was 
shot  down  over  the  Baltic,  killing  all 
10  crew  members  aboard.  The  Soviets 
claimed  that  the  aircraft  violated 
Soviet  airspace  and  had  exchanged 
fire  with  Soviet  fighters.  The  Soviets 
refused  to  pay  indemnities  demanded 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  another  incident,  at  Treller.  out- 
side Vienna,  the  Soviets  fired  at  an  un- 
armed U.S.  C-47  transport.  The  Sovi- 
ets promised  an  investigation. 

In  another  incident,  near  Linz.  Aus- 
tria. Soviet  fighters  fired  at  or  near  an 
unarmed  U.S.  C-47  transport.  The 
Soviet  authorities  promised  an  investi- 
gation. 

In  another  incident,  a  U.S.  plane  was 
shot  at  in  Manchuria.  In  reply  to  a 
U.S.  Navy  protest,  the  Soviets  claimed 
warning  bursts  were  fired  near  the 
plane  because  it  had  entered  the  Sovi- 
et's territory. 
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In  another  incident,  a  Soviet  plane 
fired  on  a  U.S.  Navy  seaplane  near 
bairen. 

In  another  instance,  a  U.S.  Navy 
plane  was  shot  at  25  miles  at  sea  near 
Dairen. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  latest  inci- 
dent is  but  one  in  a  series  of  incidents 
in  which  American  planes  have  been 
shot  at  or  shot  down,  and  with  loss  of 
life,  the  shooting  down  having  been 
done  by  the  Soviets  or  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

I  could  go  on  and  read  of  other  inci- 
dents but,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  they 
will  be  included  in  the  Record. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  at  this  point, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


EULOGIES  AND  TRIBUTES  TO 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  HENRY  M. 
JACKSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  2  hours  of  speeches 
and  remarks  concerning  our  former 
colleague,  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  speak  at 
this  time,  and  I  will  speak  for  only  3  or 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  death  of  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  marks  a  tremendous 
loss  to  the  world,  to  this  country,  and. 
obviously,  to  the  Senate.  He  was  a 
great  statesman  and  probably  had  as 
much  impact  on  energy  policy,  defense 
policy,  and  foreign  policy  as  many  of 
our  Presidents. 

For  many  years  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico,  people  had  a  special  ad- 
miration for  Senator  Jackson  because 
he  understood  the  strategic  missions 
of  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  and  Sandia  and 
Los  Alamos  Laboratories.  In  fact, 
many  people  in  our  State  lovingly 
called  him  the  third  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Scoop  and  my  predecessor.  Clinton 
Anderson,  were  close  friends  and  hard 
working  colleagues  who  championed 
nuclear  energy— an  area  of  vital  con- 
cern to  both  Washington  State  and 
New  Mexico.  The  common  concern 
fostered  a  close  working  relationship 
which  overlapped  into  their  social 
lives. 

I  have  heard  the  story  told  that  it 
was  Senator  Anderson  who  first  intro- 
duced one  of  his  staff  people,  Helen 
Hardin,  to  Senator  Jackson,  who  was 
a  49-year-old  bachelor  at  that  time. 
Senator  Jackson  was  impressed  by  the 
same  sweetness,  poise,  and  gracious- 
ness  that  had  won  for  her  the  home- 
coming crown  during  her  senior  year. 
This  was  back  in  Albuquerque,  my 
home  city  and  the  home  city  of  my 
wife,  Nancy.  Nancy  grew  up  there  and 
graduated  from  the  same  high  school. 
She  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Helen 
Hsirdin  in  high  school  in  Albuquerque. 


Some  of  us  in  New  Mexico  judged 
Scoop  Jackson  by  the  caliber  of  his 
wife,  and  we  concluded  that  on  that 
score  he  was  a  great  Senator  and  a 
great  man.  He  was  dedicated  to  God, 
to  country,  and  to  his  family.  His  two 
children  are  testimony  that  his  father 
role  was  an  important  and  caring  duty. 
We  can  only  hope  that  we  could  have 
as  meaningful  a  relationship  with  our 
children  as  he  had  with  his. 

He  liked  people.  That  is  why  he  was 
a  Senator,  and  that  is  why  he  aspired 
to  be  President.  When  he  talked  to 
someone  about  a  problem,  that  person 
came  away  feeling  that  he  had  really 
been  understood.  If  you  had  a  prob- 
lem, it  was  his  problem. 

Peter  Jackson,  his  son,  explains  his 
father's  philosophy  this  way:  "Equip 
yourself  with  the  facts.  Be  honest  and 
be  a  good  listener." 

Senator  Jackson  had  the  immigrant 
son  syndrome,  as  I  see  it.  By  this  I 
mean  that  he  really  believed  in  Amer- 
ica and  wanted  it  to  be  the  best,  the 
strongest,  and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  he 
always  wanted  it  to  be  good.  His  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
were  guided  by  this  philosophy. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  detested  big- 
otry and  prejudice  and  cruelty  in 
every  form.  He  was  a  champion  of  fair- 
ness, equality,  and  freedom.  This  un- 
faltering resolve  toward  these  goals 
explains  his  commitment  to  civil 
rights  and  his  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Scoop  was  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  events  on  the 
Energy  Committee  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
one  area  with  which  I  am  familiar.  We 
served  there  together  for  years  and 
worked  on  difficult  energy,  environ- 
ment, and  water  resource  questions.  As 
chairman  for  a  number  of  years,  he 
was  our  boss,  in  a  sense,  but  he  was 
also  our  teacher.  We  could  not  help 
learn  a  lot  from  Senator  Jackson 
about  getting  things  done  through  the 
art  of  negotiation  and  compromise. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  consid- 
ered four  questions  by  which  the 
"high  court  of  history,"  as  he  said  it, 
would  judge  public  officials.  The  test, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  this:  Was  he  a 
man  of  courage,  was  he  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, was  he  a  man  of  integrity,  and 
was  he  a  man  of  dedication?  Scoop 
Jackson's  courage  was  evident  to  all  as 
he  consistently  and  frequently  spoke 
out,  sometimes  against  the  popular 
point  of  view.  He  had  a  consistency  of 
perspective  that  is  rare  but  precious. 
The  tremendous  wealth  of  respect 
that  he  earned  attests  to  his  integrity, 
and  his  unexcelled  legislative  skills 
and  knowledge  through  diligence  are 
Scoop  Jackson's  trademark  of  dedica- 
tion. 

As  we  deliberate  some  very  difficult 
issues,  we  need  men  of  Scoop's  caliber. 
This  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  will  miss 
him.  God  bless  Senator  Jackson. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  came 
out  of  the  front  door  of  my  residence, 
at  the  first  crack  of  day,  on  my  way  to 
catch  an  airplane,  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  taking  me  to  the  airport  said, 
as  I  was  getting  into  the  car,  "Did  you 
hear  on  the  radio  last  night  that  Sena- 
tor Henry  Jackson  had  had  a  massive 
heart  attack  and  passed  away?" 

Well,  I  had  not  heard  it.  That  state- 
ment he  made  stunned  me  into  a  si- 
lence, and  I  realized  after  I  got  to  the 
airport,  30  miles  away,  that  I  had  not 
spoken  a  word,  not  a  word,  all  the  way 
down. 

I  am  not  overcome  by  emotion  now, 
but  I  do  not  have  any  disposition  to 
try  to  make  a  cool  analysis  of  Senator 
Jackson's  career. 

I  wish  to  say  something,  though,  in 
tribute  to  the  man,  to  his  honor,  to  his 
character  and  very  high  integrity  and 
the  attitude  of  country  first,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people,  giving  it  his  utmost 
attention. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  he  as- 
pired to  the  Presidency  at  times.  I  am 
sure  that  the  prime  motivation  there 
was  the  same  at  it  has  been  in  other 
fields  of  public  service.  It  was  a  desire 
to  be  of  service. 

I  was  with  him  at  one  of  the  political 
meetings.  I  spent  some  time  with  him. 
By  chance,  we  were  together  that 
afternoon  when  the  word  came  that 
an  opportunity  had  been  missed  by 
him  or  did  not  come  to  him  all  the 
way  that  would  have  made  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  had  not 
one  word  of  bitterness  or  expression  of 
ill  feeling  toward  anyone  or  anything. 
But  I  know  that  he  looked  upon  it  as 
an  opportunity  of  service  and  if  it  was 
not  coming  to  him  at  that  time  so 
might  it  be. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  late  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  Some  one  pointed  him 
out  to  me  when  I  came  here  as  being 
one  of  the  very  wisest,  if  not  the 
wisest,  man  in  the  membership  at  that 
time.  So  I  sought  him  out  and  got  his 
counsel,  repeatedly  talked  to  him 
about  various  things,  the  state  of  the 
Union,  problems  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  personalities  in  the  Senate. 

I  remember  one  day  he  told  me.  He 
said: 

I  have  been  around  here  a  long  time.  I 
have  seen  a  lot  of  them  come  and  go. 

He  was  talking  about  new  Members 
of  the  Senate.  He  said: 

Some  of  them  grow  and  some  of  them  just 
swell. 

That  was  his  rugged  philosophy, 
analysis,  and  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  not  found  anything  that  is 
more  descriptive  nor  more  truthful. 

Henry  Jackson  and  I  sat  either  next 
to  each  other  or  almost  next  to  each 
other  for  over  30  years  in  the  Armed 
Services   Committee,   and   I   saw   the 
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man  grow.  You  could  feel  it.  But  I  had 
a  day-to-day  contact  with  it. 

In  many  fields  he  made  a  positive 
contribution.  I  never  heard  of  him 
being  an  object  of  controversy  or  get- 
ting personal  in  matters  of  policy.  I 
have  heard  him  quoted  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times  on  many  subjects 
strictly  on  the  merits,  and  that  is  what 
I  call  growth. 

Few  men  are  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  be  knowledgeable  and  an 
expert  in  the  many  fields  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and.  therefore,  the  prob- 
lems of  Government,  as  was  true  with 
Senator  Jackson. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  that  capacity 
in  many  fields  that  he  had,  which  was 
never  abused,  but  rather  used  con- 
structively, added  up  to  the  superior 
quality  that  we  all  seek  in  public  life, 
especially  added  up  to  judgment,  as  he 
was  a  main  of  tremendous  judgment  on 
many,  many  different  subjects  and 
always  thought  out  with  a  foundation 
of  meaning  and  an  application  to  the 
problem  that  he  was  contending  with. 
So  I  can  say  that  he  was  always  con- 
structive. 

If  you  went  looking  for  help  in  a 
field  Involving  a  chance  for  something 
constructive,  you  just  thought  why 
not  go  to  Henry  Jackson,  because  he 
thought  and  acted,  planned  and  acted 
in  terms  of  trying  to  be  constructive, 
trying  to  make  a  contribution. 

I  commend  his  record  and  his  atti- 
tude to  the  youth  of  the  land,  and 
that  includes  new  Senators  who  come 
here  who  have  a  chance  to  lay  the 
foundation  and  carve  out  a  career,  to 
use  him— none  of  us  are  perfect— but 
to  use  him  as  a  model  by  which  to 
guide  themselves  and  develop  in  some 
fields,  maybe  not  try  as  many  as  he 
was  excellent  in— few  men  have  that 
capacity— but  all  Members  can  make  a 
special  contribution  in  one  or  more 
fields. 

So  I  commend  him  to  those  who 
come  to  this  body  and  try  to  make  a 
contribution. 

I  wish  to  mention  here  his  charming 
wife  Helen,  whom  I  learned  to  know 
and  respect  very  highly  indeed,  and 
those  who  had  a  chance  to  know  her 
better  than  I  did.  have  spoken  about 
her.  I  was  in  a  position  that  I  could 
not  go  to  the  funeral,  so  I  called  her 
up  on  the  telephone.  The  clarity  of 
her  thought,  the  possessiveness  that 
she  had  command  of  over  the  situa- 
tion continued  to  impress  me  most  fa- 
vorably indeed,  and  I  believe  and  I 
hope  God  will  bless  Helen  and  their 
two  fine  children.  They  deserve  it  on 
the  merits  and  will  earn  it  anyway 
many  times  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  at 
length.  Many  fine  tributes  have  been 
paid  her  also,  and  they  are  sincere. 
This  is  no  form  nor  forum  that  the 
Senate  is  providing.  These  tributes  are 
real.  They  are  on  the  merits.  They  are 
deserved. 


And  I  am  proud  that  we  have  a  man 
whose  record  was  made  in  my  time, 
my  generation,  for  my  people  who  are 
living  now  had  a  chance  to  know  about 
it  and  appreciate  it  and  through  their 
representatives  to  express  themselves 
on  this  subject. 

I  remember  many  times  of  crises 
also.  He  knew  more  about  military 
preparedness  I  think,  and  I  speak  with 
all  deference  to  the  other  Members, 
because  we  have  many  who  have  been 
very,  very  useful  indeed,  but  I  believe 
all  the  way  around,  everything  consid- 
ered, he  had  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
practical  side  of  military  preparedness 
of  any  Member  who  we  have  had  here 
in  the  recent  past,  and  he  had  a  tre- 
mendous knowledge,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  he  was  so  well  versed  in  so  many 
subjects  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  energy. 

He  made  a  splendid  contribution 
here  with  reference  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  the  passing  of 
a  bill  that  was  a  forerunner,  a  founda- 
tion, for  the  legislation  that  will  come 
in  the  future  in  this  highly  important 
field.  That  bill,  that  Department,  has 
been  deemphasized  now,  but  that 
problem  has  not  been  solved  and  it 
will  come  back,  and  we  will  find,  who- 
ever is  here  will  find,  that  the  path 
laid  out  by  Henry  Jackson  in  that 
early  legislation,  to  which  many 
others  contributed  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  was  a  sound  approach,  a 
good  foundation  laid,  and  it  will  be  the 
basis  of  what  will  be  policy  in  the  long 
run. 

I  am  willing  to  conclude  these  re- 
marks. Mr.  President,  now.  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  give  up  for  one  bit  in  my 
great  esteem  and  appreciation  for  the 
fine  legislative  record  that  this  gentle- 
man made  during  this  period,  and  I  do 
not  want  the  principles  that  he  stood 
for  to  be  abandoned  but  rather  to  be 
followed. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  here  a 
Senator  was  speaking;  a  Senator  who 
had  been  here  some  years  said  to  one 
who  had  also  been  here  a  good  while, 
"Does  he  know  what  he  is  talking 
about?"  referring  to  the  speech  being 
made,  and  the  reply  was  "Yes,  he 
almost  always  does." 

I  took  that  as  a  fair  warning,  and  I 
can  say  in  summary  here  that  Senator 
Jackson's  speeches,  his  position  and 
all.  were  alway  based  on  facts,  and  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace  and  his 
example  be  followed. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  our  tribute  to  our  cherished 
colleague  of  the  years  and  to  our  be- 
loved former  comrade.  We  are  mourn- 
ing, a  continual  constant  mourning,  in 
the  passing  of  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington  State.  I  served 
in   the   Congress   for   31    years   with 


Henry  Jackson— I  was  with  him  6 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  nearly  25  years  in  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  manly  man  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  His  character,  his 
achievements  shall  not  be  forgotten 
on  this  historic  legislative  Hill. 

He  had  always  that  well-reasoned 
advocacy  of  worthwhile  programs  and 
I  shall,  as  long  as  I  continue  in  this 
body,  and  hopefully  for  years  after- 
ward, be  constant  in  my  understanding 
of  the  legacy  that  he  has  left  in  what 
could  be  called  the  art  of  lawmaking. 

We  remember,  of  course,  his  vigor- 
ous actions.  I  talked  with  him  2  days 
before  our  recent  recess,  and  we  were 
in  the  gynMiasium  in  the  Russell 
Building.  There  may  have  been  an- 
other Member  or  two  but  we  were 
away  from  others  as  we  talked.  He  said 
not  once  but  twice.  "Jennings.  I  am 
tired,  I  am  very  tired"  and  I  could  un- 
derstand that,  as  we  have  remembered 
always  his  ambitious  pace,  that  he  was 
tired. 

I  want  to  remember  today  and 
always  his  flashing  smile,  his  ready 
wit.  He  enjoyed  stories,  and  told  them 
and.  of  course,  there  was  always 
present  the  clarity  of  his  thinking,  and 
the  keermess  of  his  productive  mind. 

His  star  of  public  service  is  indelibly 
inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  which  he  served. 

There  was  a  constructiveness  about 
the  career  of  Henry  Jackson  in  the 
Congress,  a  period  of  more  than  40 
years,  adding  his  service  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  He  provided  a 
leadership,  not  always  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  words,  but  by  the  feeling  that 
you  had  as  you  listened  to  him,  con- 
sulted with  him.  not  only  in  the  floor 
work  but  in  the  cloakroom  as  well. 

He  gave  you  a  feeling  if  he  was  op- 
posed to  legislation  and  its  passage 
that  there  were  very  solid  reasons  for 
that  opposition.  Then  he  would  put 
his  hand  on  your  shoulder  often,  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  felt  it,  and 
he  would  say,  "Now,  I  believe  this  or 
that  should  be  done."  But  even 
though  he  might  have  been  in  the 
negative,  the  loser  on  a  vote,  there  was 
always  a  positiveness  about  him  which 
I  shall  ever  remember. 

I  know  of  no  one  during  these  years 
with  whom  I  have  served  who  so  mas- 
tered the  sensitivity  of  subject  matter. 
He  understood  a  shrinking  world  in 
which  time  and  distance  are  no  more. 
He  talked  about  the  subject  of  inter- 
national relations  in  a  manner  that 
those  of  us  who  listened  to  him  knew 
of  his  study  bringing  him  to  a  position. 
I  think  that  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  knowledgeable  man  on  Capitol 
HiU  on  national  defense  matters.  I  re- 
member during  his  first  year  in  the 
House,  'in  1941,  we  were  faced  on 
August  12  that  year  with  a  vote  on 
whether  we  should  continue  the  Selec- 
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live  Service  draft.  In  those  days  we  did 
not  do  as  now,  punch  a  button,  but  the 
roUcali  was  heard  as  Members  an- 
swered. 

That  is  a  night  that  I  shall  always 
recall.  The  vote  was  203  to  202  as  to 
whether  the  Selective  Service  draft 
should  be  extended— 203  to  202. 

I  turn  aside  to  say  that  I  have 
thought  often  that  perhaps  the  203  to 
202  vote  may  have  encouraged  the 
warlords  of  Japan  to  strike  us  a  few 
weeks  later  on  December  7  of  that 
year.  They  may  have  felt  that  America 
was  divided  and  that  there  could  be  no 
unity  within  the  citizenry  of  our  coun- 
try in  answering  an  attack  upon  us 
from  Japan  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air. 

I  mention  this  only  as  one  of  the 
times  when,  in  that  body.  Scoop  and 
others  were  called  on  for  decisionmak- 
ing. That  is  why,  in  large  part,  I  say. 
as  I  have  said  at  the  outset,  that  I 
think  he  was  knowledgeable,  deep 
down  within  himself,  on  what  are 
characterized  as  national  defense  mat- 
ters. 

I  think  many  of  us  through  the 
years  were  really  amazed  at  his  grasp 
of  such  a  diversity  of  interests  and  his 
devoted  and  his  diligent  service  to  not 
only  his  State  but  to  the  Nation.  In 
doing  what  he  did.  although  the 
clouds  hang  above  this  Hill  and  across 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
he  wanted  to  build  a  better  place  for 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  on 
this  Earth. 

One  example  of  Senator  Jackson's 
leadership  in  worthwhile  legislation 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  His  authorship  of 
that  legislation  and  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  gave  young  people 
new  hope  and  involvement.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  join  with  him  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  legislation.  It  was  an  ini- 
tial pilot  program  and  it  came  to  pass 
in  1970.  It  was  very  much  a  new,  adap- 
tation of  an  old  idea.  During  the  De- 
pression years  of  the  1930"s,  we  cre- 
ated within  the  Congress,  during  the 
Presidency  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which  did 
Ein  exceedingly  constructive  program 
of  conservation.  The  work  of  course 
touched  materially  the  parks  and  for- 
ests of  this  land,  and  it  touched  the 
lives  of  these  young  men. 

This  past  weekend  in  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest  in  West  Virginia. 
I  was  gathered  with  372  former  CCC 
enroUees  who  had  come  into  our  hill 
country,  having  served  in  one  of  the  41 
camps,  in  my  State  during  the  period 
of  9  years. 

Today  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  are  again,  mustering  their 
abilities  and  dedication  to  accomplish, 
good  things  in  a  great  new  works  pro- 
gram to  help  preserve  the  strength  of 
America.  These  individuals  are  there 
because  a  congressional  leader  like 
Henry  Jackson  saw  the  need  to  cap- 
ture the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  young 


people  and  their  understandable  con- 
cerns for  productive  achievement. 

I  recall  June  25,  1971.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  join  on  the  journey  with 
Henry  into  West  Virginia  where  the 
first  national  youth  camp  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  at  Camp  Wood  that  our 
program  in  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  was  held  and  the  dedication  of 
the  first  of  those  youth  camps,  the 
brainchild  of  Henry  Jackson,  was 
held. 

I  feel  it  is  proper  that  I  give  you  a 
few  of  the  inspiring  words  that  he 
spoke  to  those  young  people  on  that 
occasion.  I  know  that  he  had  not  only 
the  thoughts  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Earth,  the  forests,  and  the  fields, 
but  he  was  thinking  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  fabric  of  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

It  was  a  responsive  group  of  young 
people  who  listened  on  that  occasion. 

I  repeat  Jackson's  words: 

The  Youth  Corps  program  is  premised  on 
the  fundamental  concept  that  man  and 
nature  cannot  be  treated  separately.  Human 
resources  and  natural  resources  go  together. 
Nature  lacks  meaning  without  man.  And 
man's  life,  to  be  meaningful,  requires  con- 
tact and  exposure  to  nature.  The  Youth 
Corps  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  to  learn  more  about  the 
environment:  to  be  Involved  in  its  protection 
and  preservation." 

Those  were  the  wise  words  of  Henry 
that  I  repeated  in  West  Virginia  this 
past  weekend. 

Shortly  after  Senators  and  others  of 
the  Congress,  his  friends,  returned  to 
the  Nation's  Capitol  from  Senator 
Jackson's  memorial  service,  I  reflected 
on  the  event.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
two  children,  Anna  Marie  and  Peter, 
as  they  spoke  movingly  of  their 
father. 

I  know  that  Helen  will  understand 
these  words  by  poet  John  Gray: 
"Love,  like  the  ocean,  is  vast  and  forever. 
"And   sorrow,    but   a  shadow   that   moves 
across  the  sea." 

As  we  think  today  of  his  career,  we 
think  too  of  the  responsibilities  of 
those  who  remain.  I  talk  with  many 
young  people.  It  is  surprising  how 
they  felt  that  they  really  know  Henry 
Jackson.  They  understood  his  leader- 
ship and  they  sorrow  at  his  going 
away.  One  of  them  said  to  me  only 
yesterday,  "You  know,  someone  might 
think  I  am  a  little  young  to  say  this, 
but  I  feel  I  have  lost  a  friend.  " 

He  was  a  champion:  he  was  our  be- 
loved colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
like  many  others,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues to  express  my  sorrow  on  the 
passing  of  Senator  Henry  "Scoop" 
Jackson.  There  can  be  no  regret  for  a 
life  as  fully  lived  as  his.  I  only  fear  the 
void  left  by  his  passing. 

My  wife  Nancy  and  I  were  privileged 
to  attend  the  funeral  services  for  Sen- 
ator Jackson  in  Everett,  Wash.  At  the 


service,  many  people  spoke  of  his  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  defense 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation  and  of 
the  world.  The  tributes  paid  to  him  by 
his  colleagues  and  friends  were  very 
moving.  But  the  part  of  that  service 
that  most  deeply  jiffected  me  were  the 
reminiscences  of  his  son  Peter  and  his 
daughter  Anna  Marie.  Their  words 
truly  reflected  the  greatest  gift  a 
father  can  have,  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  children. 

Senator  Jackson  was  not  only  a 
great  Senator.  As  others  in  this  Cham- 
ber have  already  said,  and  as  many 
more  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  will  say,  Henry  Jackson  was 
also  a  good  and  considerate  man,  a 
man  who  had  no  illusions  either  about 
the  extent  of  his  power,  or  about  its 
limits.  This  sense  of  proportion  was 
displayed  on  a  trip  we  both  took  to 
Europe  as  part  of  a  congressional  dele- 
gation to  NATO.  It  was  my  wife  who 
noted  that,  even  though  Senator  Jack- 
son was  the  senior  member  of  the  del- 
egation and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Members  of  the  Senate,  he  and  his 
wife  Helen  never  made  anyone,  wheth- 
er it  was  another  Senator  or  aide,  wait 
for  him. 

That  trip  also  held  special  meaning 
for  me  as  a  junior  Senator.  It  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  a 
master  of  over  40  years  experience  in 
the  national  and  international  arenas. 
I  am  honored  both  to  have  served  with 
him  and  to  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  him. 

Senator  Jackson  was,  to  quote  Time, 
"The  hawk's  hawk,  the  liberal's  liber- 
al." He  was  much  more  than  that.  In 
the  3  years  that  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  the  Senate,  time  and 
again  it  was  Senator  Jackson's  voice 
that  made  the  difference  in  debate.  He 
was  a  consummate  compromiser  be- 
cause he  was  a  reasonable  man  and 
knew  that  reasonable  views  come  in 
many  forms.  At  the  same  time,  his 
principles  were  deep  and  unshakable. 
Like  his  ability  to  compromise,  they 
were  based  on  reason. 

Senator  Jackson  will  be  missed  not 
just  by  his  family  and  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  by  the 
Nation.  On  behalf  of  my  State  of 
Alaska,  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
homage  to  the  man  Alaskans  liked  to 
call  the  third  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Scoop  was  the  guardian  angel  ol 
Alaska's  developing  economy  during 
its  final  years  as  a  territory,  and  was 
instrumental  in  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  gave  Alaska  statehood.  He 
was  a  key  figure  in  the  compromises 
that  led  to  approval  of  both  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
and  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act. 

He  sponsored  the  statute  that  re- 
funds 90  percent  of  the  Federal  rent 
and  royalty  revenues  from  Alaska's 
public  lands  to  the  State.  He  worked 


to  insure  funding  for  the  Eklutna  Hy- 
droelectric Powerplant,  for  years  the 
cornerstone  of  Alaska's  energy  infra- 
structure. He  helped  convince  Con- 
gress to  permit  Alaskan  cities  to  issue 
bonds,  making  possible  construction  of 
many  of  our  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  utilities. 

He  led  the  drive  for  the  TransAlaska 
Pipeline  System  Act  in  1973  and  spear- 
headed efforts  to  authorize  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transmission  System. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  he  ac- 
quired his  second  nickname  as  the 
third  Senator  from  Alaska.  It  stuck, 
and  deserved  to.  Alaskans  are  indebted 
to  Henry  Jackson.  The  Senate,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation  mourn  a  hero. 

Henry  Jackson  loved  Alaska.  He 
always  said  that  it  reminded  him  of 
the  magnificent  Norwegian  scenery  of 
his  heritage.  And  in  turn  Alaskans 
loved  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  one  of  the  many  tributes  that 
appeared  in  Alaskan  newspapers  on 
the  death  of  this  great  statesman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Anchorage  Times.  Sept.  2.  19831 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson— Alaska's 
Third  Senator 
(By  Betty  Mills) 
Washington— The    late    Sen.    Henry    M. 
•Scoop  "  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  was  often  called 
Alaska's  third  senator.  He  guided  to  passage 
the  resolution  granting  statehood  in  1958, 
and  played  a  key  role  in  every  major  Alaska 
issue  that  came  before  the  Senate. 

Jackson  was  the  best  Senate  friend  of  Sen. 
Ted  Stevens.  R-Alaska;  in  many  ways.  Jack- 
son was  the  mentor  of  Alaska's  senior  sena- 
tor despite  their  different  political  parties 
and  outlooks. 

They  often  spent  time  in  the  Capitol 
steam  room,  discussing  the  events  of  the 
day  and  swapping  stores.  It  was  Jackson 
who  organized  the  effort  to  obtain  an  Air 
Force  plane  to  fly  a  Congressional  delega- 
tion to  Anchorage  following  the  death  of 
Ann  Stevens,  the  senator's  first  wife,  in  a 
plane  crash,  in  December  1978. 

Stevens  was  shocked  to  learn  Thursday 
night  of  Jackson's  sudden  death  from  a 
massive  heart  attack.  He  is  expected  to 
attend  the  funeral,  an  aide  said. 

•I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Scoop  Jackson. "  Stevens  said  in  a 
statement. 

"Alaska  will  always  be  indebted  to  Scoop 
Jackson.  He  was  floor  manager  of  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  in  1958  and  successful- 
ly guided  it  through  the  Senate  without 
amendment.  Without  his  efforts,  in  all  prob- 
ability we  would  not  have  become  a  state  at 
that  time. 

"Scoop  Jackson  should  be  remembered  by 
Alaskans  because  he  freely  gave  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  assist  Alaska  to  become  a 
member  of  the  union  and  to  succeed  as  a 
new  state." 

Former  Alaska  Gov.  Bill  Egan,  who 
worked  closely  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  battle  for  statehood,  said  Jackson  was  a 
"real  statesman'"  and  a  "wonderful  support- 
er of  the  statehood  fight. " 

Egan  agreed  that  in  many  ways  Jackson 
was  Alaska's  third  senator,  even  in  some 


cases  where  he  and  the  Alaska  delegation 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye. 

"Sometimes,  like  In  the  Alaska  lands  bill 
fight,  we  weren't  always  in  tune,"'  he  said 
today.  "But  I  think  even  then  he  was  just 
looking  to  find  some  kind  of  workable,  rea- 
sonable compromise.'" 

During  the  four-year  fight  over  Alaska 
lands  legislation.  Jackson  chaired  more  than 
40  separate  sessions  of  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  in  an  at- 
tempt to  draft  an  acceptable  bill. 

Many  of  the  meetings  lasted  far  into  the 
night,  with  only  Stevens  and  Sen.  Paul 
Tsongas.  D-Mass.,  joining  Jackson  in  the 
Senate  committee  room. 

Jackson  broke  with  his  colleague  on  the 
first  attempt  to  amend  the  landmark  1980 
law— saying  he  could  not  support  Stevens  in 
his  efforts  to  reopen  12  million  acres  of  na- 
tional parks  to  sport  hunting. 

But  due  to  his  friendship  with  Stevens, 
Jackson  did  not  take  an  active  role  in  oppos- 
ing the  amendments.  He  simply  read  a 
statement  of  opposition  at  tne  energy  com- 
mittee hearing  last  April,  and  then  left  the 

room.  ,  .     J     r 

Jackson  was  known  as  a  true  friend  ot 
Alaska  natives,  sponsoring  the  monumental 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  in 
1971  that  granted  nearly  $1  billion  and  40 
million  acres  of  land.  Since  that  law  was  en- 
acted, he  met  frequently  with  natives  to 
monitor  its  progress  and  to  sponsor  amend- 
ments correcting  problems  that  surfaced. 

Energy  and  national  resource  issues  were 
his  hallmark,  and  he  frequently  touted  the 
untapped  potential  of  Alaska.  He  led  the 
drive  for  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Authori- 
zation Act  in  1973  and  spearheaded  efforts 
to  build  a  natural  gas  transmission  system 
from  the  North  Slope. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  sympa- 
thy to  his  wife  Helen,  and  his  children 
Anna  Marie  and  Peter,  who  are  in  the 
gallery  today. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Senator  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson, 
who  died  suddenly  and  tragically  last 
week.  Nearly  every  day  this  summer, 
before  the  Senate  went  into  recess,  I 
was  with  Scoop. 

As  we  debated  the  issues  of  national 
defense  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
purposes  and  power.  None  of  us— his 
colleagues,  his  friends— even  imagined 
on  those  recent  summer  days  that  he 
was  in  the  twilight  of  his  leadership 
and  his  life.  Now  that  this  darkness 
has  come,  we  look  through  it  to  his 
legacy  and  the  light  he  has  left. 

In  our  era  of  slick  images  and  slack 
ideas.  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  real  man, 
whomever  remade  himself  to  political 
convenience,  who  knew  as  much  about 
the  substance  of  policy  as  any  Senator 
in  modem  history.  He  could  discuss 
with  equal  ease  the  elements  of  global 
strategy  and  the  components  of  a 
single  weapons  system. 

His  friend,  John  Kennedy,  once 
urged  Americans  to  be  defenders  of 
freedom  in  its  hour  of  maximum 
danger.  Scoop  Jackson  was,  perhaps 


more  than  any  other  person  over  a 
longer  time,  a  defender  of  freedom 
across  a  generation  of  maximum 
danger. 

He  reminded  us  always  as  his  life  re- 
calls to  us  now,  that  our  defense  will 
depend  not  only  on  a  strong  military, 
but  on  a  just  society.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  modem  weaponry  and  greater 
security.  But  he  never  believed  that 
we  could  or  should  pay  for  a  missile  or 
a  bomber  by  taking  food  from  a 
hungry  child  or  hope  from  a  jobless 
worker.  On  vote  after  vote,  he  was 
there  for  his  beliefs— in  both  defense 
and  domestic  policy— despite  the 
trends  of  the  moment  or  the  tides  of  _ 
an  election.  Scoop  did  not  wish  it  this 
way,  he  would  have  preferred  to  be 
President,  but  he  would  not,  he  could 
not,  be  false  to  his  own  vision  of  what 
was  right. 

There  were  those  who  said  Scoop 
lacked  charisma;  but  he  had  a  special 
charisma  of  character.  During  the 
fearful  reign  of  intimidation  which 
Joseph  McCarthy  was  fanning  the 
flames  of  a  false  Red  scare,  Scoop 
Jackson  had  the  courage  to  walk  off 
that  committee  and  to  stand  up  for 
fundamental  civil  liberties.  He  was 
only  a  young,  first-term  Senator;  but  it 
was  the  kind  of  Senator  he  would 
always  be. 

There  were  others  who  said  Scoop 
could  be  stubborn;  but  I  would  say 
that  he  was  steadfast  in  the  great 
causes  which  were  his  abiding  concern. 
There  was  no  greater  friend  of  the 
labor  movement  than  Scoop  Jackson, 
who  never  felt  the  need  to  redefine  his 
views  as  a  neoliberal  or  neoconserva- 
tive— or  to  plead  that  he,  too,  knew 
what  was  wrong  with  the  unions. 

There  was  no  greater  friend  of  Israel 
than  Scoop  Jackson,  who  helped  the 
Jewish  people,  as  much  as  any  Ameri- 
can ever  has,  to  hold  their  promised 
land.  Some  individuals  have  planted  a 
tree  in  Israel;  Scoop  helped  to  plant 
that  entire  Nation. 

There  was  no  greater  friend  of  the 
dissident  and  the  dispossessed  victims 
of  Soviet  tyranny  than  Scoop  Jackson, 
who  heard  and  heeded  the  cry  of 
Yelena  Bonner  that  her  husband, 
Andrei  Sakharov— and  so  many  other 
nameless  human  beings— must  finally 
depend  on  us  to  defend  their  human 
rights. 

Some  famous  words  of  Shakespeare 
apply  so  clearly  to  Scoop  Jackson: 

"This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
and  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man."' 


The  same  spirit  that  made  Scoop 
true  to  himself  made  him  so  consist- 
ently true  to  his  friends. 

His  ties  of  affection  reached  across 
the  political  spectrum. 

I  first  came  to  know  Scoop.  In  the 
early  days  of  my  brother's  Presidential 
campaign,  when  I  was  traveling  across 
the     Western     States.     From     that 
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moment  on.  for  nearly  half  my  life. 
Scoop  Jackson  was  with  me.  with  my 
family,  in  the  best  and  the  darkest 
times. 

On  that  day  Jack  died,  he  was  a 
friend  who  comforted  me.  On  more 
days  than  I  can  count.  I  felt  his  happy 
clasp  on  my  shoulder;  I  saw  his  crin- 
kled smile:  I  enjoyed  his  counsel  and 
his  company. 

Others  will  recall  him.  and  history 
will  record  him.  for  his  significance 
and  his  span  of  national  service- 
through  the  terms  of  nine  Presidents, 
from  FYanklin  Roosevelt  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  For  his  service  encompassed 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire  exist- 
ence of  this  Republic. 

We  all  know  that,  and  honor  him  for 
it.  But  in  this  dark  time  for  his  family, 
when  suddenly  we  must  say  our  fare- 
well. I  recall  and  salute  Scoop  most  of 
all  as  among  the  best  of  friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  thankful  to  have 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  Scoop 
Jackson.  Pausing  here  to  honor  him. 
we  are  the  poorer  for  having  to  go  on 
without  him.  but  the  richer  for  having 
known  and  served  with  him.  In  his 
more  than  40  years  in  Congress,  he  set 
an  example  for  us  all. 

We  will  have  to  negotiate  the  peril- 
ous future  without  his  advice  and 
counsel  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, where  he  recognized  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  this  country  to  main- 
tain a  strong  national  defense. 
Straightforward,  plain  spoken,  honor- 
able, he  was  beloved  in  his  home 
State,  esteemed  in  his  country,  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  free  world. 

He  served  so  long  and  dependably, 
gave  of  himself  so  unstintingly.  that 
we  reacted,  in  grief  and  frustration,  to 
our  loss  of  him:  "Not  now  when  we 
need  him  most!"  But,  then,  he  com- 
bined the  very  qualities  that  are 
always  scarce  and  sorely  needed. 

When,  at  his  final  news  conference, 
he  was  asked  about  taking  our  protest 
against  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
Nations,  he  appropriately  suggested  a 
higher  authority.  We  can  be  thankful 
that  he  lived  his  life  in  touch  with 
that  higher  authority,  by  whom  it  will 
surely  be  said  of  Scoop  Jackson. 
"Well-done,  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Scoop 
Jackson  was  a  person  of  enormous  en- 
ergies, a  dedicated  patriot,  and  a 
person  of  enlightened  wisdom. 

He  has  been  called  courageous  and 
inspiring  by  others,  and  justifiably  so. 
He  has  been  praised  for  his  legislative 
leadership  and  craftsmanship,  as  the 
author  of  many  landmark  statutes.  He 
has  been  described  as  a  man  of  integri- 


ty, of  courage,  of  wisdom.  He  was 
indeed  all  this,  and  yet  much  more. 

Above  all.  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  good 
and  decent  person,  a  good  and  loving 
husband,  a  good  and  generous  father. 
Although  his  public  career  was  amply 
documented  and  publicized,  he  kept 
his  private  family  life  as  sheltered  as 
possible. 

I  was  honored  to  share  some  mo- 
ments in  the  private  life  of  Scoop 
Jackson.  It  was  always  a  heartwarm- 
ing experience  for  me  to  observe  the 
warm  relationship  between  father 
Scoop  Jackson  and  his  children- 
daughter  Anna  Marie  and  son  Peter.  It 
was  always  touching  to  observe  the 
loving,  tender  relationship  between 
him  and  his  wife,  Helen. 

I  know  that  our  loss  is  a  great  one, 
and  the  mere  expression  of  my  person- 
al sorrow  over  the  loss  of  our  colleague 
will  not  help  to  alleviate  the  pain  and 
sorrow  which  must  weigh  so  heavily  in 
the  hearts  of  Helen  Jackson  and  her 
children.  But  I  hope  that  it  consoles 
them  to  know  that  there  are  many 
others,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  who  share  with 
them  this  tremendous  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  miss  Scoop 
Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  always  remem- 
ber him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  Scoop  Jackson  died  so  suddenly 
and  so  prematurely  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month,  the  Senate  lost  a  man  who 
was.  almost  completely,  what  a  Sena- 
tor should  be.  George  Will  has  urged 
that  a  portrait  of  Henry  Martin  Jack- 
son appear  with  those  of  Clay,  Cal- 
houn. Webster.  LaFollette,  and  Taft  in 
the  Senate  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  Senate 
reception  room  just  off  this  floor.  I 
agree  and  so  propose. 

Scoop  Jackson's  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  any  one  of  the  fields  in 
which  he  chose  to  be  active  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  career  of  a  Sen- 
ator. He  led  the  Senate  in  energy,  en- 
vironmental preservation,  natural  re- 
source management,  human  rights,  de- 
fense, and  geopolitics.  He  led  in  all 
these  areas  without  showing  the 
slightest  inclination  to  limit  the  range 
of  targets  for  his  relentless  energy.  It 
just  was  not  necessary. 

Scoop  Jackson  inspired  legions  of 
men  and  women  to  come  to  the  Na- 
tion's capital  to  work  for  him.  Actual- 
ly, they  ended  up  working  with  him, 
because  his  style  of  leadership  was  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  a  compulsion 
to  teach  by  example.  The  Jackson  op- 
eration is  a  machine  for  doing  the 
things  suggested  by  his  conception  of 
a  humane  and  intelligently  managed 
world.  An  awesome  lot  got  done.  If  you 
think  that  past  and  present  members 
of  the  Jackson  staff  do  not  count 
themselves  among  the  luckiest  of  war- 
riors for  the  public  good,  just  ask  any 


one  of  them.  They  had  the  privilege  to 
partake  of  Scoop  Jackson's  own  in- 
credible luck  to  be  bom  to  lead  and,  in 
addition,  to  obtain  the  opportunity  to 
practice  leadership. 

His  life  is  so  exquisitely  an  American 
success  story  that  if  a  fictional  charac- 
ter were  proposed  whose  life  was 
Scoop's,  no  literary  critic  would  stand 
for  it.  He  was  a  man  of  modest  begin- 
nings who  believed  in  hard  work, 
faith,  constancy,  personal  dignity,  loy- 
alty, and  optimism.  He  knew  defeat 
auid  accepted  it  without  bitterness.  He 
also  knew  victory  and  accepted  that 
modestly  and  without  a  trace  of  arro- 
gance. 

He  rose  very  high  in  a  profession  he 
loved,  became  famous,  and  lived  to  ex- 
amine and  enjoy  his  successes.  He 
knew  the  great  leaders  of  his  age,  but 
he  was  always  at  home  with  the 
people  who  lived  in  Everett,  Wash., 
where  he  was  bom.  He  was  loved  and 
had  a  chance  to  exercise  his  own  large 
capacity  to  love. 

He  died  in  his  own  home  suddenly 
and  without  pain  at  the  height  of  his 
powers.  Only  when  he  was  no  longer 
there  did  people  realize  just  how  in- 
credibly good  he  had  actually  been. 

Scoop  Jackson  became  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  88th  Congress. 
He  was  chairman  of  that  committee 
and  its  successor,  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources,  for  18 
years.  His  legislative  accomplishments 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  these  committees 
definitively  established  our  national 
policies  for  such  matters  for  the 
1960's,  the  1970s,  and  the  1980's. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  cer- 
tain of  these  policies,  for  example,  the 
requirement  of  adequate  prior  assess- 
ment of  the  envirorunental  impact  of 
major  Federal  actions,  will  be  signifi- 
cantly altered  in  our  own  lifetimes,  if 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  record 
of  Scoop  Jackson  will  cast  a  shadow 
throughout  the  decades  of  this  history 
of  this  Republic,  perhaps  as  long  as  we 
have  a  Republic.  He  was  the  essential 
mover  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  statehood, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  System,  the  Nationwide 
System  of  Trails— including  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  and  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail,  the  System  of  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  the  Redwood  National  Park, 
and  in  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act.  and  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act,  and  a  host  of 
other  legislation. 

In  1971,  at  Scoop's  instigation,  the 
Senate  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
National    Fuels    and    Energy    Policy 


Study,  anticipating  the  energy  crisis 
that  was  about  to  explode  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  Nation.  A  list  of 
the  elements  of  the  Jackson  energy 
policy  that  emerged  from  the  activities 
conducted  under  the  study  is  a  recita- 
tion of  the  policies  with  which  we 
have  dealt  with  energy  dependence. 
Legislation  he  caused  to  be  enacted 
cleared  the  way  for  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline,  established  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  mandated  an  activist 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
support  of  research  and  development 
into  alternative  energy  sources,  and 
created  programs  in  energy  conserva- 
tion and  synthetic  fuels  development. 

Of  course,  these  accomplishments 
reflect  only  Scoop's  energy  and  natu- 
ral resource  interests.  Others  will  em- 
phasize the  many  contributions  for 
which  he  is  known  in,  for  example,  na- 
tional security.  It  is  a  massive  record 
of  legislative  achievement.  Yet  this 
man  could  respond  to  a  question  from 
a  college  student  that  the  work  of 
which  he  was  most  proud  was  his  role 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
during  the  election  campaign  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  when,  as  Jackson  told  the 
student, 

We  put  an  end  to  religious  bigotry  as  a 
major  factor  in  American  politics. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  special  friend 
to  me,  designating  me.  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  his  apprentice  chairman  for 
the  last  years  of  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  No  apprentice  ever  had  a 
better  example  to  follow.  He  gave  me 
room  to  make  my  own  decisions  and 
my  own  mistakes.  He  never  withdrew 
his  trust. 

However,  it  was  Scoop  who  was  pre- 
siding on  the  last  committee  markup 
day  in  the  96th  Congress,  after  the  re- 
sults of  the  1980  election  were  known, 
and  the  control  of  the  Senate  was 
about  to  pass  to  the  Republicans.  As 
was  his  custom,  he  conjured  up  a 
quorum  through  a  series  of  personal 
telephone  calls  to  Members.  He  then 
proceeded  methodically  to  call  up,  ad- 
judicate and  cause  to  be  reported  each 
bill  in  its  turn,  until  the  calendar  was 
clear.  When  the  last  bill  had  been 
ordered  reported,  those  present,  in 
awe  of  the  performance  and  suspect- 
ing they  were  seeing  it  done  for  the 
last  time,  spontaneously  broke  into 
applause. 

What  he  did  for  the  institution  of 
staff,  I  might  say,  is  also  to  be  emulat- 
ed by  us  all.  When  I  got  to  be  ranking 
minority  Member,  of  course,  I  kept  all 
of  Scoop's  staff;  not  as  a  favor  to 
Scoop,  not  out  of  sentimentality— al- 
though those  would  have  been  reasons 
to  do  it  sufficient  to  themselves— but 
by  the  quality  of  staff  that  Scoop  as- 
sembled. That  is  true  not  only  on  this 
committee,  but  on  his  personal  staff. 
He  attracted  competence. 

He  attracted  people  who  wanted  to 
work  with  him,  not  for  him;  he  was 


that  kind  of  person  himself.  It  was  as 
if  you  were  a  member  of  the  Scoop 
Jackson  team.  It  was  again  because  of 
that  infectious  enthusiasm,  that  qual- 
ity, that  if  you  were  around  him  he 
created  that  kind  of  feeling.  As  Mike 
Harvey  expressed,  he  used  to  say, 
"Good  work,  troops!"  It  was  a  team 
effort.  Indeed,  some  of  us  felt  first  and 
foremost  as  though  we  were  a  member 
of  Scoop's  team  before  we  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  And  I  guess  in 
a  real  sense  we  on  the  energy  commit- 
tee will  always  be  members  of  Scoop's 
team. 

As    a   Scoop   watcher    for   over    10 
years,  I  came  to  know  and  appreciate 
his  particular  way  of  getting  things 
done.  He  simply  talked  to  everyone  in- 
volved in  a  particular  issue,  learned 
their  problems,  and  found  a  way  to 
put  together  a  coalition  of  people  in- 
terested  in   resolving   the   issue.   His 
style  of  leadership  was  not  flashy.  In 
fact,  I  can  vouch  for  the  mind-numb- 
ing number  of  hours  it  took  Scoop  and 
others  to  work  out  some  of  the  more 
contentious    and    intricate    pieces    of 
energy  legislation  included  in  the  1978 
package     known     as     the     National 
Energy   Act.   But   he   took   the   time 
when  it  was  needed.  He  was  a  patient 
man  in  an  impatient  institution.  To 
certain  undiscerning  people,  it  seemed 
that   Scoop   lacked   charisma.   I   join 
with  those  who  knew  him  in  praising 
his  charisma  of  competence. 

This  is  not  a  time  when  a  person  en- 
gaged in  public  service  can  expect  to 
be  greatly  respected.  Any  rational  ex- 
amination of  the  life  of  Henry  Martin 
Jackson  cannot  but  refute  this  popu- 
lar prejudice  that  causes  so  much  ill 
feeling.  For  Scoop  Jackson,  through 
personal  example,  made  public  service 
look  good.  He  made  us  look  good,  too, 
by  virtue  of  our  association  with  him 
and  the  things  he  did.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  now,  ourselves, 
to  renew  our  commitment  to  the  ex- 
ample he  set,  and  in  so  doing,  attempt 
to  regain  some  measure  of  respect  for 
the  work  of  representative  democracy. 
We  will  not  see  the  gap  left  by  his 
death  filled  by  any  one  man  in  this 
Congress,  the  next,  nor  the  one  after 
that.  An  important  task  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  his  death  kept  him 
from  finishing.  A  far  more  important 
task,  indeed  the  e-ssential  task,  is  the 
preservation  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
addressed  that  work.  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  legacy  for  this  decent,  compe- 
tent, cheerful,  and  deeply  moral  man. 
Mr.  President,  as  prodigious  as  his 
legislative  record  is,  I  would  also  like 
to  speak  today  as  a  friend  who  labored 
for  some  11  years  side  by  side  with 
Scoop  Jackson  in  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  I  was 
his  friend;  I  was  his  protege.  He  was 
my  teacher. 

He  had  a  special  capability  and  char- 
acteristic of  being  able  to  attract 
friends  to  him  to  create  personal  rela- 


tionships with  them  and  to  have  them 
feel  intensely  about  him.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  feel  that  way  about  Scoop, 
as  do  staff  of  myriad  numbers,  spread 
all  across  this  country,  and  friends  in 
this  body  and  without. 

Every  Senator  has  his  constituency, 
his  friends  and  his  acquaintances  and 
his  supporters.  But  few  people  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  have  had  the 
number  of  personal  friends,  the 
number  of  personally  loyal  true  believ- 
ers, as  did  Scoop  Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
here  since  the  untimely  death  of 
Scoop  Jackson  about  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  I  underline  all  of  those 
things.  But  I  simply  want  to  allude  to 
two  personal  characteristics  which  I 
shall  sum  up  among  many  others  in 
the  words,  "manly"  and  "boyish." 

Scoop  was  manly  in  an  intensely 
masculine  way,  with  a  deep  timbre  in 
his  voice,  a  strong  face,  all  the  manly 
characteristics  of  courage,  duty,  patri- 
otism, strength,  integrity,  character- 
manly  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  not  in 
the  sexist  way.  He  attracted  the  com- 
pany of  men  and.  indeed,  of  women 
with  that  manly,  strong  character  of 
his. 

But  he  was  also  boyish  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  personality,  in  the  enthusi- 
asm which  he  had  for  life  and  for  this 
job,  in  his  zest  for  life,  in  his  intellec- 
tual curiosity. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known 
anybody  of  any  age  who  had  as  much 
intellectual  curiosity  as  Scoop  Jack- 
son, always  discovering  some  new 
area,  always  reading  on  some  new 
issue,  always  interested,  always  talking 
to  people,  always  alive  with  what  he 
was  doing. 

He  never  seemed  to  be  tired,  never 
jaded,  never  bored.  In  a  place  where 
the  capability  of  being  bored  is  very 
great  indeed,  he  was  never  bored. 

He  was  never  cynical,  never  hypo- 
critical: he  was  ever  ready  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  life,  for  the  challenge  of  a 
U.S.   Senator.   If  somehow  we  could 
take  the  essence  of  that  characteristic 
which  is,  among  many  others,  one  of 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  Scoop 
Jackson,  his  enthusiasm,  and  bottle 
that  quality  or  transmit  it  to  others,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  thing  that  could 
be  done  for  the  human  race,  because 
Scoop  had  that  quality  to  a  greater 
degree  than  almost  anyone  I  have  ever 
known.  To  say  that  Scoop  Jackson 
will  be  missed  is,   indeed,  an  under- 
statement. The  greatest  thing  I  can 
say  about  his  passing  is  that  he  did 
pass  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  at  the  height 
of  his  productiveness.  He  was  taken 
from  us  in  a  painless  and  quick  way. 
He  will   be   remembered;   he   will   be 
missed;  he  will  be  loved.  The  imprint 
of   his  personality   is  very   deep  and 
very   strong  and   very   permanent   in 
this  body  and  in  the  country. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  1983.  America  lost  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  of  this  century 
and  the  Senate  lost  a  man  who  em- 
bodied the  highest  traditions  of  this 
institution. 

As  the  history  of  this  era  is  written. 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  will  be  re- 
corded as  a  stateman  and  legislator 
who  met  the  test  of  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging times.  Many  fine  men  and 
women  have  served  in  the  Senate  and 
made  lasting  contributions.  A  few 
emerge  as  true  leaders  who  place  their 
imprint  on  the  course  of  the  Nation's 
history.  Scoop  Jackson  is  certainly 
going  to  be  one  of  these  few. 

Truly,  the  Senate  is  diminished  by 
his  death.  As  colleagues  and  friends  we 
are  bereft  and  have  a  hard  time  recon- 
ciling ourselves  to  his  absence.  And  yet 
as  we  mourn  his  passing,  we  must  also 
celebrate  that  such  a  man  lived  and 
that  his  life's  work  was  service  to  our 
country. 

As  we  attempt  this  morning  to  take 
the  measure  of  this  man,  to  compre- 
hend the  source  of  his  greatness,  I 
find  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  essay, 
"Character. "  an  understanding  of 
what  made  Scoop  Jackson  different. 
For  Emerson,  character  is  nature  in 
the  highest  form.  Emerson  felt  it  was 
a  rare  commodity  in  the  political 
realm  but  in  defining  the  element  of 
character  in  an  elected  representative 
he  could  well  have  been  describing 
Senator  Jackson,  a  rare  politician: 

The  people  know  that  they  need  in  their 
representative  much  more  than  talent, 
namely,  the  power  to  make  his  talent  trust- 
ed. ..  .  The  men  who  carry  their  points  do 
not  need  to  inquire  of  their  constituents 
what  they  should  say,  but  are  themselves 
the  country  they  represent;  nowhere  are  its 
emotions  or  opinions  so  instant  and  true  as 
in  them;  nowhere  so  pure  from  a  selfish  in- 
fusion. 

Scoop  Jackson,  Mr.  President,  was. 
indeed,  that  man  of  character.  His 
wise  and  generous  nature  represented 
the  best  of  America.  He  could  lead 
with  sureness  and  strength  because  he 
understood  this  Nation  and  had  no 
other  goal  than  a  just  and  strong 
America. 

Scoop  was  a  Senate  man;  the  con- 
summate legislator  of  his  generation 
in  the  Senate.  His  skills  and  energies 
were  directed  toward  finding  solutions: 
fashioning  proposals  that  would 
become  law.  His  record  of  achievement 
will  occupy  historians  and  biographers 
for  years  to  come.  The  scope  of  his  ac- 
complishments is  perhaps  unparal- 
leled. 

Scoop  Jackson's  career  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  was  dynamic.  He  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  12 
years  and  in  the  Senate  for  30.  a  total 
of  42  years  of  public  service  to  this 
Nation.  Neither  his  native  State  of 
Washington    nor    the    whole    United 


States  could  have  found  a  better  Sena- 
tor than  Henry  Jackson.  He  was  a 
tireless  legislator,  a  man  you  could 
depend  on  to  listen  even  if  he  did  not 
agree  with  you.  He  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  me  as  a  fair  and 
straightforward  man  who  dealt  hon- 
estly with  his  colleagues.  He  certainly 
was  respected  by  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  because  he  re- 
spected us.  It  is  the  combination  of 
these  unique  qualities  that  allowed 
Scoop  Jackson  to  get  things  done. 

Above  all.  he  was  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions and  stood  tall  on  matters  he  felt 
were  important.  He  had  that  rare  abil- 
ity to  analyze  each  issue  and  not  just 
in  terms  of  how  it  affected  the  State 
of  Washington,  but  how  it  affected 
the  United  States  and  the  world  com- 
munity. 

His  attention  to  domestic  issues 
facing  this  Nation  was  exceptional.  He 
was  aggressive  in  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment long  before  it  became  a  popu- 
lar issue.  He  authored  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1969  which 
set  up  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  required  for  the  first  time 
that  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment be  fUed  before  a  Federal  project 
could  begin.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  later 
of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  he  worked  hard  to 
protect  many  of  this  Nation's  most 
pristine  areas.  Without  his  help,  we 
could  not  have  been  able  to  establish 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  in 
Florida.  Also,  the  Northern  Cascades 
and  Redwood  National  Parks  owe 
their  existence  to  him.  The  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1969.  and  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  can 
all  be  listed  among  his  legislative 
achievements. 

In  addition  to  this  work.  Scoop  con- 
stantly opposed  strip  mining  and  min- 
eral leasing  in  wilderness  areas.  Clear- 
ly, he  was  a  friend  to  the  environment 
but  he  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  His  decisions  showed 
time  and  time  again  that  he  believed 
economic  development  can  and  must 
be  compatible  with  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Senator  Jackson  was  the  Senate 
leader  in  energy  development.  As  a  30- 
year  member  of  the  former  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  he  under- 
stood the  need  to  develop  new  sources 
of  fuel  as  a  way  to  protect  our  nation- 
al security.  To  Scoop,  an  energy-inde- 
pendent America  was  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. Not  surprisingly,  he  was  a  propo- 
nent of  nuclear  power,  oil  exploration, 
and  synfuels.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  he  showed  his  interest  in 
energy  development  by  helping  estab- 
lish the  Alaska  pipeline  and  by  pro- 
moting safe  and  environmentally 
sound  offshore  drilling. 


Scoop  Jackson  understood  the  world 
and  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
that  world.  He  knew  that  the  United 
States  must  be  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  and  must  be  strong  militarily  in 
order  to  lead.  His  distrust  of  the 
Soviet  Union  specifically,  and  commu- 
nism in  general,  consistently  shaped 
his  foreign  policy  views.  His  anticom- 
munism  was  based  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  history.  He  demonstrat- 
ed his  levelheaded  approach  toward 
the  threat  of  communism  when  he 
became  an  outspoken  antagonist  of 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy  and  redbaiting 
during  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings 
in  1954.  That  was  difficult  for  him  to 
do,  Mr.  President,  because  he  was  a 
jimior  Member  of  the  Senate  at  a  time 
when  many  senior  Senators,  who  knew 
that  what  was  going  on  was  wrong, 
were  afraid  to  speak  out.  No  one 
wanted  to  be  tarred  with  that  brush, 
but  Scoop  Jackson  was  not  afraid. 
That  was  a  mark  of  his  character  all 
through  his  career.  If  it  was  wrong,  he 
would  stand  up  to  it.  He  would  not  be 
afraid. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  was  respected 
&s  an  expert  in  matters  of  defense.  He 
continually  pushed  for  a  strong  de- 
fense because  he  understood  that  free- 
dom, as  all  things  we  hold  precious, 
must  be  protected  if  it  is  to  remain 
intact.  He  was  a  man  who  understood 
global  politics.  Not  only  did  he  have 
an  understanding  of  the  players  in  the 
international  relations  game,  but  he 
had  compassion  for  those  helplessly 
caught  in  the  middle. 

I  can  remember  vividly  Scoop's  suc- 
cessful push  for  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  in  1974  to  deny  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  nations  denying  free  emi- 
gration of  Jews  to  Israel.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  Jewish  community  and  a 
human  rights  advocate. 

Most  recently.  Senator  Jackson  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  out  against  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  airliner  by 
Soviet  jet  fighters.  He  was  speaking  of 
that  during  his  last  press  conference. 
He  called  it  an  act  of  barbarism  and 
called  not  for  a  military  response  but 
for  a  moral  one.  Asked  if  he  wanted  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  United 
Nations,  he  responded.  "I  would 
rather  call  a  prayer  meeting." 

While  the  long  list  of  public  laws  ini- 
tiated by  Senator  Jackson  will  surely 
rank  him  as  one  of  the  towering  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  it 
will  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  writ- 
ten record  will  not  show  why  Scoop 
Jackson  holds  such  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  colleagues.  It  cannot 
show  the  wise  counsel,  the  guiding 
hand,  the  generous  spirit  of  compro- 
mise and  cooperation  that  so  charac- 
terized Scoop.  And  it  will  not  show 
that  there  is  a  great  body  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  over  the  20  or  so  years 
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that  does  not  have  Jackson's  name  on 
it  but  is  law  because  of  him. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  remember  the 
many  times  we  reached  an  impasse 
here  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
way  out.  and  Scoop  would  move 
around,  with  his  soft  voice,  get  some- 
body by  the  arm.  and  whisper  to  some- 
body. "It  looks  like  there's  some 
middle  ground  here,"  and  that  great 
impasse  suddenly  disappeared.  Every- 
one was  able  to  walk  away  happy  and 
winning.  Scoop  always  realized  that 
there  had  to  be  winners,  not  winners 
and  losers.  Time  after  time,  I  saw  him 
work  that  particular  magic  on  the 
floor. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  can 
think  of  numerous  instances  when 
Scoop's  help  made  th  diference  in 
bringing  to  fruition  something  on 
which  I  was  working.  Scoop  was  the 
father  of  Public  Law  91-129,  the  law 
which  established  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  in  1969. 
That  Commission  was  established  to 
come  up  with  ways  to  deal  with  the 
cost  overruns  for  major  weapon  sys- 
tems and  to  bring  about  reform  in  the 
way  government  buys  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Scoop  was  an  original  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commission. 

In  1971,  shortly  after  I  arrived  in  the 
Senate,  Scoop  decided  that  he  had  so 
many  things  going  that  he  would  leave 
the  Commission  and  let  me.  a  fresh- 
man member,  take  his  place.  When  I 
talked  to  him  about  it,  he  said,  "It's  a 
good  way  for  you  to  learn  about  how 
the  Government  goes  about  buying 
things.  You'll  get  a  real  education." 

I  started  going  to  those  meetings 
and  wondered  what  in  the  world  I  was 
doing  there.  It  was  very  technical.  But 
as  a  freshman  Member,  I  had  a  lot  of 
time  on  my  hands,  and  I  did  receive  a 
good  education  serving  on  that  Com- 
mission. 

I  later  chaired  an  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee to  try  to  take  the  Commission's 
recommendations  and  enact  them  into 
law.  That  later  became  a  permanent 
subcommittee,  my  first  chairmanship 
on  government  affairs.  We  were  trying 
to  start  an  office  of  Federal  procure- 
ment policy,  to  put  it  in  the  White 
House.  That  was  the  No.  1  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission. 

When  I  was  trying  to  get  that  start- 
ed, the  Defense  Department  did  not 
want  to  be  bothered  by  it.  The  other 
agencies  were  used  to  the  way  they 
were  doing  business,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  be  bothered.  At  the  time,  even 
the  White  House  did  not  think  it  was 
too  important.  They  did  not  want  any 
more  members  on  the  White  House 
staff.  They  thought  they  might  be 
criticized  that  the  budget  was  becom- 
ing too  big.  The  fact  that  nobody  was 
overseeing  Government  purchasing 
did  not  seem  to  interest  many  people. 
I  talked  to  Scoop  about  how  I  could 
get  the  legislation  moving.  He  knew  it 
was  important— he  started  the  Com- 


mission—and I  remember  his  wise 
advice  in  telling  me  how  to  move  on  it. 
It  became  law. 

The  same  thing  happened  some 
years  later,  in  trying  to  do  something 
to  control  paperwork.  We  reached  a 
point  again  where  it  was  touching  the 
defense  establishment,  because  there 
was  a  provision  about  how  to  buy  com- 
puters. The  Defense  Department  de- 
cided they  did  not  want  any  part  of 
that  and  started  raising  all  kinds  of 
problems.  Finally,  when  I  discussed  it 
with  Scoop,  he  said,  "That  is  some- 
thing they  should  have.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that." 

When  I  got  his  voice  talking  for  it, 
things  changed  entirely.  The  people 
who  were  raising  all  kinds  of  specters 
went  back  into  their  holes. 

I  think  each  of  us  can  recount  some 
instance  such  as  that,  where  we  would 
go  to  Scoop  and  tell  him  it  was  impor- 
tant. 

I  am  going  to  miss  his  counsel.  I 
learned  a  lot  from  him,  and  those  are 
things  I  will  never  forget. 

I  learned  from  him  the  value  he 
placed  on  his  family.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful family,  and  he  was  very  proud  of 
his  lovely  wife,  Helen,  and  of  their  two 
children,  Anna  Marie  and  Peter. 

I  recall  that  he  would  bring  Peter  to 
the  gymnasium  and  walk  around  and 
show  him  off.  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  son.  His  son  was  always  very  proud 
of  his  father. 

That  is  something  I  carry  with  me  in 
relationships  that  I  try  to  establish 
with  my  own  family. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  a  great 
man,  and  we  have  lost  a  great  Senator. 
At  the  same  time,  the  country  has 
gained  tremendously  by  having  his  42 
years  of  public  service.  Each  of  us  who 
knew  him  gained  very  much  by  having 

him  as  our  friend.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing a  deep  sadness  and  a  very  real 
sense  of  personal  loss  on  the  passing 
of  our  good  friend  and  respected 
fellow  Senator,  Henry  "Scoop"  Jack- 
son. The  outpouring  of  love,  affection, 
and  respect,  which  has  welled  up  from 
so  many  Members  in  these  past  hours 
and  days  serves  as  a  most  fitting  me- 
morial and  a  tribute  to  a  gentleman 
whose  death  was  a  devastating  and 
stunning  shock  to  us  all. 

In  the  days  since  his  passing,  we 
have  heard  many  moving  personal 
statements— from  colleagues  and  cer- 
tainly from  member  of  his  family— of 
instance  after  instance  where  Scoop 
Jackson  rose  above  pettiness  or  parti- 
sanship or  self-importance  to  share  a 
great  deal  of  himself  with  other 
human  beings,  I  can  certainly  attest  to 
that.  My  association  with— and  admi- 
ration for— Scoop  Jackson  goes  back  a 
number  of  years. 


My  father.  Milward  Simpson,  served 
with  him  on  the  Interior  Committee 
when  Scoop  was  chairman.  And  de- 
spite my  father  being  of  the  "other 
faith,"  Scoop  went  out  of  his  way  to 
assist  my  Dad.  Dad  has  always  told  me 
how  much  he  appreciated  those  many 
kindnesses— and  what  a  deep  affection 
and  regard  he  had  for  Scoop  Jackson. 
My  father  is  now  nearly  86  years  of 
age  and  with  some  very  certain  health 
problems,  but  when  he  learned  of 
Scoop's  death,  he  said,  "the  whole 
Western  World  has  lost  a  friend." 

I  came  to  this  scene  in  1979  and  met 
the  same  steady  tmd  unfailing  out- 
pouring of  courtesy  and  kindness  from 
this  man.  On  my  first  visit  with  him. 
Scoop  said,  "let  me  know  whatever  I 
can  do  for  you.  Al.  for  I  remember 
your  Dad  with  great  affection  and 
high  regard.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine." 
That  was  pretty  heady  stuff  for  a  new 
raw  recruit  like  I  was.  And  coming 
from  this  man  whom  I  greatly  respect- 
ed, a  great  American,  it  was  pretty 
comforting,  too. 

But  that  was  the  way  that  Scoop 
Jackson  was— a  man  who  would 
always  take  time  out  to  offer  encour- 
agement or  a  positive  word  to  a  new 
Member  of  this  body— of  whatever  po- 
litical stripe.  I  can  tell  you  it  was  an 
honest  gesture  that  meant  much  to 
me.  And  he  proved  it  to  be  an  authen- 
tic one  time  after  time. 

It  was  also  a  gesture  that  was  totally 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  man.  While  he  could  be  a 
tough  and  canny  political  foe  on  the 
floor  or  in  any  other  forimi,  he  was 
never  so  tough  that  the  overwhelming 
humanity  of  the  man  did  not  just  flow 
out  to  those  around  him. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed— his  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  by  his  country— his 
wise  advice  and  counsel  will  be  missed 
by  his  State  and  by  his  party— and 
Scoop    Jackson,    the    man,    wiU    be 
missed  by  each  and  every  one  of  us  in 
this  body.  For  his  was  a  stabilizing 
presence  here.  A  kind  word— a  bit  of 
encouragement— a  slap  on  the  back- 
so  many  little  ways  that  you  knew 
indeed  that  he  was  there  and  you  also 
knew  that  he  would  often  be  there  to 
wish   you   well.    I   remember   several 
times  right  here  at  this  desk— for  the 
traffic  is  often  heavy  on  this  track 
here  by  the  outfield  wall— and  I  can 
often  remember  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  maybe  a  quick  whisper  "give 
'em   the   business,    cowboy!"    or   "I'll 
meet  you  over  in  the  gym  and  I'll  turn 
the  heat  up  for  you!"  and  boy  would 
he!  Until  the  skin  nearly  peeled.  Then 
he  would  give  me  that  hearty  laugh 
and  we  would  visit  there  often.  That 
was  a  forimi  of  ours.  Those  are  rich 
memories  for  me. 

I  remember  on  the  day  of  a  particu- 
lar exciting  success  for  me  in  this  body 
and  he  said  to  me  "I  bet  your  Dad 
would  be  proud  of  you— I  think  I  will 
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write  him  a  note. "  And  he  did  and  he 
would.  That  was  pure  Scoop  Jackson. 

And.  then,  of  course,  we  officed  to- 
gether in  the  new  Hart  Building  right 
next  to  each  other.  What  was  the  first 
thing  he  wanted  to  do  when  we  got 
settled— have  a  reception  for  both  of 
our  staffs.  There  was  always  a  wonder- 
ful flow  of  informality  and  regard  for 
the  members  of  the  whole  staff  there, 
and  how  well  I  remember  his  absolute 
generosity  when  Bob  Hope  visited  the 
Senate,  and  Scoop  personally  came 
over  to  my  office  and  invited  each  and 
everyone  of  my  crew  to  come  over  and 
meet  Bob  Hope  and  then  of  course  he 
arranged  a  private  time  for  me  to  do 
that.  A  generous  and  gracious  act. 

And  he  and  Helen  were  always  like 
that  to  Ann  and  to  me,  and  we  do  not 
forget  that,  from  our  early  days  here. 

And  yet,  we  should  not  mourn  this 
man,  but  we  should  celebrate  his  vital 
and  vibrant  life.  We  should  celebrate 
the  joy  and  the  effervescence  that  he 
brought  to  this  place.  I  shall  miss  him 
greatly,  and  my  life  is  richer  for 
having  shared  a  portion  of  it  with  him 
in  this  body. 

And  in  such  times,  then,  we  think 
also  of,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to,  the 
family  of  Scoop  Jackson.  Especially  to 
the  gracious,  steady,  and  courageous 
Helen,  a  woman  of  real  class  and  sub- 
stance, and  two  children  who  I  did  not 
have  the  real  privilege  of  coming  to 
know  well,  Anna  Marie  and  Peter— our 
thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to  all  of 
them.  Just  as  Scoop  eased  our  way  in 
this  transitory  life  by  sharing  so  much 
of  himself  with  us,  now  we  reach  out 
to  his  lovely  family  in  an  effort  to  ease 
their  pain  in  this  trying  time.  Let 
them  know  that  our  collective 
strength  and  support  and  sympathy 
and  condolences  &re  ever  extended  to 
them  and  we  share  in  their  loss.  May 
God  bless  them  and  buoy  them  up. 
.  And  we  might  just  raise  a  strong 
paean  of  tribute  and  great  pride  to  our 
departed  friend,  but  sponge  away  fur- 
ther sadness  or  mourning.  Scoop 
would  like  that.  So  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  only  this 
unusual  and  tragic  occasion  would  lead 
me  to  speak  so  early  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  with  a  mixture  of  sad- 
ness and  pride  I  rise  to  honor  Senator 
Henky  M.  Jackson  and  to  begin  to  try 
to  fill  those  remarkable  shoes. 

We  came  from  different  political 
backgrounds  but  shared  close  associa- 
tions during  my  gubernatorial  years. 
Scoop  was  always  a  loyal,  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Washington  State. 
Asking  "How  can  I  help?"  he  listened 
carefully  and  acted  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively. 

Some  called  him  the  "Senator  from 
Boeing"  in  recognition  of  Government 
contracts  awarded  to  Washington's 
largest  manufacturer.  But  Scoop  just 
was  enormously   proud   of   the  skills 


and  ingenuity  of  the  workers  and  the 
wisdom  of  their  management.  Boeing 
could  succeed  on  merit. 

Some  called  him  the  "Senator  from 
Israel"  but  he  recognized  at  the  birth 
of  that  nation,  the  fortitude  and 
strength  of  a  people  seeking  to  be  free, 
and  the  trials  through  which  they  had 
come. 

To  the  eternal  dismay  of  his  political 
opponents  he  was  consistently  sup- 
ported by  both  labor  and  the  business 
establishment,  by  environmentalists, 
senior  citizens  and  most  of  all  by  the 
plain  people  who  made  his  Washing- 
ton strong. 

He  did  not  win  those  70-percent  elec- 
toral margins  by  promising  too  much 
nor  ducking  tough  problems.  He  com- 
bined a  careful  command  of  facts,  a  re- 
freshingly candid  stand  on  issues,  and 
a  true  compassion  for  his  fellow 
humans. 

His  was  the  politics  of  courage, 
candor,  and  competence.  It  was  stun- 
ningly successful. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  man  of  two 
Washingtons.  He  was  at  home  with 
the  power  brokers  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, advised  nine  Presidents,  and  stood 
tall  with  international  leaders.  But 
first  in  his  heart  was  Washington 
State  and  his  lifelong  roots.  He  was 
deeply  in  love  with  the  land  and  the 
sea,  reveling  in  the  beauty  of  our  rich 
and  varied  State,  and  the  diversity  of 
its  people. 

He  will  be  remembered  long  in  both 
Washingtons  as  a  giant  of  the  Senate. 
Even  as  his  name  begins  to  fade,  as  it 
does  even  to  the  best,  his  good  works 
will  remain: 

A  yet  unborn  child  who  will  live  in 
an  America  stronger  and  more  free;  a 
student  able  to  finish  an  education 
through  the  scholarships  he  so  quietly 
built;  a  21st  century  youth  striding  the 
wilderness  of  the  North  Cascades,  ex- 
periencing a  unique  link  to  our  past  in 
this  untouched  paradise. 

These  are  the  true  legacies  of  Henry 
Jackson. 

For  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
know  and  work  with  him— Thank  you. 
Scoop. 

For  those  who  never  met  him  but 
whose  lives  will  be  enriched  by  his 
works— Bless  you,  Scoop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  whose 
memory  we  honor  today,  was  a  rare 
and  special  human  being. 

With  his  passing,  the  Nation  has  lost 
what  Columnist  George  Will  described 
as,  "The  finest  public  servant  I  have 
known,  "  in  the  article  that  George 
Will  wrote  about  him,  in  which  he 
talked  about  Scoop  Jackson  as  being 
his  hero. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  that  article  to 
which  I  refer. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

He  Was  the  Finest  Public  Servant  I  Have 
Ever  Known 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Senate  recep- 
tion room  are  portraits  of  the  five  men  who 
were  selected  by  a  special  committee,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  Senate  hall  of  fame,  the  portraits 
are  of  Clay.  Calhoun,  Webster,  La  Follette 
and  Taft.  There  is  no  more  space  on  the 
walls  of  that  room,  but  there  is  a  nonfunc- 
tional door.  That  door  should  be  removed, 
and  the  wall  filled  in.  and  adorned  with  a 
portrait  of  a  sixth  senator.  A  Senate  hall  of 
fame  without  Henry  Martin  Jackson  is  as 
unthinkable  as  Cooperstown  without 
George  Herman  Ruth. 

A  silly  person  once  said  that  only  silly  per- 
sons have  heroes.  But  only  exceptionally 
small  persons  will  not  pay  homage  to  the 
exceptionally  large  persons  among  us. 
Heroes  make  vivid  the  values  by  which  we 
try  to  live.  I  say,  unabashedly,  and  with 
many  others;  Henry  Jackson  was  my  hero. 

Because  he  was  magnificently  uninterest- 
ed in  the  cosmetics  of  politics,  dull  persons 
considered  him  unexciting.  But  discerning 
persons  by  the  millions  recognized  that  his 
kind  of  character  is  as  exciting  as  it  is  rare. 
Persons  who,  under  the  pressure  of  fashion, 
are  as  flexible  as  fly  rods  found  Jackson  in- 
comprehensible. They  came  to  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
liberal  tradition. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  environmentalism.  He 
was  the  preeminent  champion  of  civil 
rights.  He  fought  for  the  full  domestic 
agenda  and  authorized  legislation  that  put 
teeth  into  U.S.  pronouncements  on  behalf 
of  Jews  and  others  persecuted  by  the  Soviet 
regime.  And  If  Jackson's  proposals  for  sub- 
stantial force  reductions  had  been  adopted, 
we  might  have  had  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments that  actually  limit  arms. 

The  ironic  truth  is  that  Jackson  was  one 
of  those  persons— Felix  Frankfurter  was  an- 
other—whose constancy  was  mistaken  for 
change.  He  never  wavered  from  his  party's 
traditional  belief  that  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  government  with  a  caring 
face  at  home  and  government  with  a  stem 
face  toward  adversaries. 

Jackson  was  an  anchor  against  weariness, 
wishful  thinking  and  apostasy  in  his  party, 
and  his  country.  He  nurtured  in  this  repub- 
lic something  without  which  no  republic  can 
long  endure:  a  sense  that  problems  are  trac- 
table. To  be  in  his  presence  was  to  experi- 
ence the  wholesome  infection  of  a  reviving 
spirit.  This  was  especially  remarkable  be- 
cause he,  more  than  any  contemporary, 
looked  unblinkingly  at,  and  spoke  uncom- 
fortingly  about,  the  terrors  of  our  time.  He 
taught  less  clear-sighted,  less  brave  persons 
how  to  combine  realism  and  serenity. 

He  missed  the  ultimate  prize  of  our  poli- 
tics, perhaps  because  he  lacked  the  crack- 
ling temperament  that  marks  persons  who 
bum  on  the  surface  with  a  hard,  gem-like 
flame.  If  his  political  metabolism  seemed 
uncommonly  calm,  that  is  because  he  had 
the  patience  of  a  mature  politician— a  gift  of 
planning,  thirst  for  detail  and  a  sense  of 
ripeness  in  issues.  He  had  a  flame,  but  he 
had  depth  in  which  he  kept  it. 

In  conunittees  and  on  the  Senate  floor,  he 
was  a  cannon  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
knowledge  bom  of  diligence.  His  unrivaled 
effectiveness  was  a  rebuke  to  the  less  indus- 


trious and  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that  in 
politics  fancy  footwork  is  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient. 

A  legislature  is  a  face-to-face  society, 
where  character  and  moral  force  tell.  What 
Jackson  did  in  committees  and  on  the  floor 
was  awesome.  But  it  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  work  he  did  during  four  decades 
of  18-hour  days,  working  with  one  member 
after  another,  one  member  at  a  time,  build- 
ing coalitions  of  common  sense. 

I  remember  a  day,  nearly  a  decade  ago, 
when  I  went  panting  along  in  the  wake  of 
Jackson  on  a  campaign  swing  from  Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia  to  Shreveport  and 
back.  When  I  was  decanted  from  the  little 
plane  after  midnight,  I  was  a  broken  shell  of 
my  former  self.  Henry  Jackson,  twice  my 
age  and  fresh  as  a  tulip,  bounded  off  into 
the  night. 

His  legendary  energy  flowed  as  much 
from  his  spirit  as  from  his  physiology.  His 
biography  is  an  esssay  on  the  sources  of 
American  vitality.  He  was  the  son  of  immi- 
grants, and  of  the  American  West.  He  had 
the  stamina  of  parents  who  crossed  an 
ocean  and  then  a  continent,  and  he  had  the 
optimism  of  his  region. 

For  longer  than  I  have  been  alive.  Con- 
gress has  been  embellished  by  his  presence. 
And  for  longer  than  I  live,  public  life  shall 
be  enriched  by  the  radiating  force  of  his 
character.  Why?  Consider. 

If  you  wonder  who  real  leaders  are.  find 
out  who  has  real  followers.  By  real  followers 
I  mean  persons  who  follow  a  leader  onto  a 
path  of  life,  who  adopt  careers  where  they 
navigate  by  stars  he  has  taught  them  to  see. 
The  social  geology  of  this  city  is  layer  upon 
layer  of  persons  pulled  into  public  life  by 
the  example  of  lives  worth  emulating. 
Today,  in  numerous  public  offices,  and  in 
law  and  joumalism,  there  is  a  thick  layer  of 
Henry  Jackson's  men  and  women. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  legion,  who 
call  themselves  "Jackson  Democrats."  I  can 
say  with  absolute  authority  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  "Jackson  Republican." 

Henry  Jackson  mastered  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  democracy,  the  art  of  being  a  serv- 
ant to  a  vast  public  without  being  servile  to 
any  part  of  it.  He  was  the  finest  public  serv- 
Euit  I  have  known. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  lost  a  natural  leader,  a 
warm,  patient,  enormously  intelligent 
man  who  time  and  time  again  instruct- 
ed the  rest  of  us  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  expression  "grace  under  pres- 
sure." 

Scoop  Jackson  was  the  epitome  of 
fairness.  Scoop  Jackson  bespoke  integ- 
rity in  his  every  deed  and  word  and 
action. 

On  a  personal  level.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  lost  not  only  a  warm  friend  but  a 
kind  and  generous  teacher  and  one 
who  stood  at  my  side  in  many  a  battle. 
We  did  not  always  agree.  The  times 
we  agreed  were  far  more  often  than 
the  times  we  disagreed.  But  even  when 
you  disagreed  with  Scoop,  there  was 
always  a  kind  of  treatment  of  respect 
and  fairness  that  he  brought  to  the 
issue. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  I 
served  with  Scoop  Jackson  on  the 
Energy  Committee  through  many 
tiring  and  arduous  hours  of  hearings, 
markups  and,  sometimes,  rancorous 
debates. 


During  his  chairmanship,  the  com- 
mittee confronted  some  of  the  most 
serious  crises  this  Nation  has  faced  in 
recent  years— the  Arab  oil  embargo; 
natural  gas  decontrol;  the  Iranian  oil 
crisis;  oil  price  decontrol— just  to  name 

3,  few. 

Through  it  all.  Scoop  Jackson  was 
the  statesman,  bringing  together  the 
divergent  views,  allowing  the  time  for 
all  sides  to  be  heard,  using  his  great 
wit  to  liven  the  atmosphere  and  cool 
the  tempers,  all  the  timekeeping  a 
firm  hand  to  direct  us  to  the  ultimate 
conclusion. 

But  Scoop  Jackson  was  more  than  a 
great  Senator. 

In  the  best  and  truest  sense,  he  was 
a  great  American  patriot. 

For  Scoop  Jackson,  patriotism 
meant  striving— 40  years  worth  of 
striving— to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
America. 

In  terms  of  any  selfish  political  cal- 
culation. Scoop  Jackson  had  nothing 
to  gain  from  his  early  and  vigorous  ad- 
vocacy of  civil  rights  legislation.  But 
he  was  a  man  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  country's  honor  soiled  by  racial 
discrimination. 

Scoop  Jackson  had  nothing  to  gain, 
and  much  to  lose  in  a  political  sense, 
by  speaking  out  against  McCarthyism. 
But  he  did  speak  out.  He  spoke  out 
courageously.  And  for  that  alone,  we 
are  all  in  his  debt. 

In  the  late  1940's.  at  a  time  when 
the  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel  was 
very  much  in  doubt.  Scoop  Jackson, 
who  once  again  had  nothing  to  gain 
for  himself,  emerged  as  a  forceful 
friend  of  the  young  Jewish  state.  He 
remained  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
And  in  Israel,  the  name  of  Henry 
Jackson  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  P*resident.  Scoop  Jackson  was 
not  a  flag  waver  or  the  kind  of  politi- 
cian who  appeals  to  chauvinism  or 
prejudice. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  believer— a  be- 
liever in  American  liberty  and  in  the 
fundamental  human  rights  of  people 
everywhere. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  many 
of  those  who  have  formed  our  foreign 
policy  over  the  years  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  have  raised  an  issue  like 
emigration  in  the  course  of  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

But  Scoop  Jackson  would  not  allow 
our  negotiators  to  conduct  business  as 
usual.  He  insisted— and  he  wrote  into 
law— the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
weapon  we  have  in  the  area  of  human 
rights.  .    ^  _, 

The  Soviets  have  loudly  rejected 
Jackson-Vanik.  Some  in  this  country 
have  tried  to  repeal  it. 

But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews— and 
others  as  well— owe  their  freedom 
today  to  Scoop  Jackson's  hardnosed 
insistence  that  we  make  the  right  to 


emigrate  a  major  point  in  our  foreign 
policy.  The  Jewish  commimity  in  the 
coimtry  loved  Scoop  Jackson  more 
than  any  Member  of  the  Congress. 

This  entire  country  mourns  the  pass- 
ing of  Scoop  Jackson.  In  every  part  of 
the  world,  those  who  value  freedom 
know  that  they  have  lost  a  friend. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  persecuted 
dissenters  and  refuseniks  know  that 
one  of  their  great  defenders  is  gone. 

We  are  today  expressing  the  pain 
that  all  of  us  feel  about  the  death  of  a 
respected  and  beloved  colleague.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  feel  the 
loss  of  Scoop  Jackson  for  many,  many 
years  to  come. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  my  wife  Shir- 
ley, and  all  the  members  of  the  Metz- 
enbaum  family.  I  express  to  Helen 
Jackson,  to  Anna  Marie,  to  Peter,  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  our  condolences 
on  their  terrible  loss.  And  I  also  add  a 
special  note  of  sympathy  to  his  con- 
stant companion  and  friend,  to  Don 

Donohue.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  this  opportunity 
to  rise  and  say  a  few  words  in  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  colleague  and 
friend.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Senator  Jackson  has  been  eulogized 
by  many  in  the  days  since  his  death  on 
September  1,  1983,  as  a  leader,  states- 
man, hero,  father,  and  friend.  He  was 
a  man  of  immense  personal  integrity. 
He  spent  his  entire  public  life  serving 
the  country  he  loved  and  striving  to 
achieve  a  quality  environment  and  a 
quality  life  for  every  individual. 
George  Will  has  called  Scoop  'the 
finest  public  servant  I  have  ever 
known."  I  can  think  of  no  finer  trib- 
ute. 

Senator  Jackson  served  with  great 
distinction  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Washington  for 
42  years.  For  31  years,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Scoop  was  chairman 
of  the  conunittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  natural  resource,  environmental, 
and  energy  legislation  for  18  years, 
longer  than  anyone  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic. 

Senator  Jackson's  unparalleled  con- 
tributions to  this  Nation's  energy  and 
natural  resource  policies  will  provide 
innumerable  benefits  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  decades  to  come.  His 
dedication  to  the  work  of  the  conunit- 
tee and  his  many  legislative  achieve- 
ments will  long  be  remembered. 

Senator  Jackson  was  resporisible  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  as  an 
entity.  The  committee  is  respected  as 
a  working  body  because  of  Scoop's  un- 
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tiring  efforts  and  his  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach. 

I  should  not  pass  and  cannot  pass 
this  moment  without  expressing  my 
own  personal  appreciation  to  him  for 
the  assistance  he  gave  to  me.  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  a  new 
member  of  his  committee,  the  commit- 
tee that  bore  his  imprint  and  his  lead- 
ership for  so  many  years. 

I  particularly  appreciated  his  assist- 
ance to  me  when  I  assumed  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee.  His  cooperation 
and  tremendous  dedication  to  our 
work  made  the  change  of  organization 
and  the  transfer  of  responsibility  as 
smooth  and  as  painless  as  it  could  be 
for  everyone  involved.  Our  delibera- 
tions in  the  committee  have  been  less 
partisan  in  character  and  more  bipar- 
tisan in  their  nature  than  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Senate.  It  was  Scoop's 
strong  belief  that,  "If  we  do  disagree, 
we  can  do  it  without  being  disagree- 
able." He  was  truly  a  gentleman,  and 
the  workings  of  the  committee  bore 
his  imprint  of  integrity  for  three  dec- 
ades. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  of  that  conunit- 
tee  adopted  at  its  first  business  session 
following  his  death  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 

AND   Natural   Resources,    U.S.   Senate- 
Henry  M.  Jackson 

Whereas.  Henry  M.  Jackson  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  United  States  Senator 
and  Representative  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington from  1941  to  1983:  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Jackson  was  for  31 
years  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs:  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Jackson  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  with  Jurisdiction 
over  natural  resource,  environmental,  and 
energy  legislation  for  18  years,  longer  than 
anyone  in  the  history  of  the  Republic:  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Jackson's  unparalleled 
contributions  to  the  nation's  energy  and 
natural  resource  policies  will  continue  to 
provide  Innumerable  benefits  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  decades  to  come:  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Jackson's  dedication  to 
the  work  of  this  Committee  and  his  many 
legislative  iu:hievements  will  long  be  remem- 
berpH'  Vow  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
record  with  profound  sorrow  the  death  of 
Henry  M.  Jackson  on  September  1.  1983. 
and  convey  their  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
family  and  friends  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senator  Jackson  was  nonpartisan  on 
many  issues,  there  was  one  area  in 
which  he  was  indeed  very  partisan: 
that  is.  protecting  the  resources  and 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  If 
anyone  dared  attempt  a  raid  on  the 
Columbia  River  or  the  Snake  River  or 
any   of   the   beauties  of   his   beloved 


Northwest.  Scoop  Jackson  would 
"circle  the  wagons,"  and  we  all  would 
join  together  in  protecting  our  region. 
Senator  Jackson  was  a  family  man 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  a  very 
special  part  of  his  family,  and  he  in 
turn  was  part  of  ours. 

I  thought  one  of  the  most  moving 
parts,  one  of  the  most  moving  tributes, 
at  the  memorial  service  held  in  his 
hometown  of  Everett,  Wash.,  was  the 
eulogy  given  by  Congressman  Tom 
Foley,  as  a  former  staff  member  and 
on  behalf  of  that  family  of  people  who 
were  Scoop's  staff,  his  fellow  workers, 
some  of  whom,  both  past  and  present, 
are  in  the  gallery  today. 

I  think  that  bespeaks  the  truth  of 
Tom  Foley's  words  at  that  time  of  the 
special  bond  that  this  man  had  with 
members  of  that  larger  family  of  his 
that  number  in  the  hundreds  at  this 
time. 

Scoop's  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
world,  the  Nation,  and  especially  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  His  voice  will 
be  particularly  missed  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
as  well  as  in  the  Senate.  We  have  lost 
not  only  a  leader,  a  stateman,  a  hero,  a 
husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend;  we 
have  lost  an  exceptionally  fine  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

I.  too,  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  my  friend.  Scoop  Jackson.  He 
was  a  very  close  friend,  a  fellow  Scan- 
dinavian, a  gentleman  of  enormous 
talent,  who  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  careers  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

This  is  a  tough  crowd  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  not  easy  to  earn  their  respect,  but 
Scoop  Jackson  had  it. 

When  I  think  of  the  fact  that  he 
passed  away  during  a  recess,  when  we 
had  Senators  scattered  throughout 
the  world  and  around  our  country,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  trips  were  can- 
celed, and  people  changed  their  plans 
so  they  could  attend  the  service  that 
was  given  for  him  in  Washington. 
Over  60  others  traveled  all  the  way 
across  this  country  because  they  ad- 
mired and  loved  this  man. 

I  think  Scoop  Jackson  exemplified 
what  is  the  very  finest  and  best  in 
public  service.  He  was  compassionate, 
but  he  was  strong.  He  was  effective, 
but  I  never  heard  him  be  abrasive.  He 
had  an  uncaruiy  instinct  for  America's 
vital  national  interests  and  an  ability 
to  achieve  them.  He  was  a  champion 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  but  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor looking  out  for  the  concerns  of  all 
of  our  country. 

During  his  30  years  in  the  Senate. 
Scoop  established  new  standards  of  ef- 
fective public  service;  he  had  the  type 
of  a  career  to  which  all  of  us  in  public 
service  aspire,  but  very  few  achieve. 


Many  years  ago.  Mr.  President. 
Andrew  Jackson  said  one  man  with 
courage  makes  a  majority.  Senator 
Jackson  had  unquestioned  courage 
and  sometimes  would  start  out  as  one 
of  very  few,  if  not  even  alone,  and 
would  begin  with  his  reason,  with  his 
integrity,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  and  with  his  persuasiveness  to 
establish  that  majority. 

I  know  of  no  Member  that  was  more 
respected  or  trusted  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  For  many  of  us,  when 
there  was  a  difficult  decision  on  de- 
fense, on  environmental  concerns,  on 
human  rights,  we  would  say.  "What 
does  Scoop  think  about  this?"  We 
asked  that  question  because  of  Scoop's 
experience,  his  Instincts  were  sound, 
and  his  integrity  was  without  ques- 
tion. Scoop  was  a  leader  of  the  Senate, 
but  he  did  not  hold  any  title.  He  was  a 
leader  by  example,  by  the  respect  he 
had  eauTied  in  over  three  decades  of 
service  in  this  body. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Scoop 
in  the  Senate  came  to  imderstand  and 
admire  his  genius  for  consensus  and 
his  commitment  to  bipartisan  politics 
in  some  of  the  critical  issues  facing 
this  country.  I  think  the  latest  evi- 
dence of  Scoop  Jackson's  statesman- 
ship is  the  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America.  Scoop  appreciated 
the  importance  of  Central  America  to 
our  national  security.  He  was  able  to 
draw  on  his  rich  legacy  of  experience 
in  government  and  advance  the  idea  of 
a  commission  to  study  ways  in  which 
we  could  respond  to  the  overall  needs 
of  this  region  of  Central  America  as, 
in  turn,  we  had  responded  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Europe  after  World  War  II. 

Together  with  Scoop,  I  was  appoint- 
ed as  an  adviser  to  the  Bipartisan 
Commission.  That  Commission  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Kissinger  Commis- 
sion," but  in  reality  it  is  Scoop  Jack- 
son's commission.  Scoop  was  the 
author,  he  was  the  originator,  he  was 
the  persuading  force  that  put  it  into 
being.  He  sold  it  as  a  way  to  overcome 
the  partisan  divisiveness  and  hanuner 
out  a  consensus  on  where  this  country 
ought  to  go  and  how  it  ought  to  get 
there. 

That  is  the  way  Scoop  liked  to  oper- 
ate; he  liked  to  bring  people  together 
and  reason  and  develop  that  kind  of 
common  consensus  to  work  for  a 
secure  and  stronr  and  prosperous 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  my 
friendship  with  See  op  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me.  When  I  came  to  the 
Senate  one  of  the  rewarding  things 
was  I  had  a  warm  friendship  with 
Scoop  Jackson  from  the  House.  He 
has  been  more  than  a  colleague;  Scoop 
was  an  inspiration,  the  epitome  of 
what  a  U.S.  Senator  should  be.  All  of 
us  will  miss  him  and  all  of  us.  I  am 
sure,  join  Helen  and  the  Jackson 
family  in  mourning  the  passing  of  a 
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man  who  served  his  State,  his  country, 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  with  the  highest 
distinction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Scoop  Jackson's  death  has  meant 
great  personal  loss  to  his  friends  here 
in  the  Senate.  Far  more  importantly. 
Scoop  Jackson's  death  means  the  loss 
of  a  national  asset.  His  three  decades 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  were  spent  in  ac- 
quiring a  store  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience which  he  exercised  wisely  and 
in  an  admirably  bipartisan  fashion  to 
build  a  better  and  stronger  America. 

Scoop  was  a  true  expert  on  defense 
who  consistently  voted  his  conviction 
that  freedom  for  Americans  and  their 
allies  depended  upon  an  America 
strong  enough  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. His  legacy  hopefully  will  be  an 
America  strong  enough  first  to  deter 
aggression,  and  strong  enough  then  to 
achieve  arms  reduction  for  lasting 
peace  for  which  Scoop  Jackson 
worked  all  of  his  life. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Scoop 
through  our  service  together  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conunittee.  He 
was  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  com- 
mittee and  I  was  the  junior  Republi- 
can during  what  were  the  first  months 
of  my  Senate  service  and  the  last 
months  of  his  30  years  in  the  Senate. 
Characteristically,  as  I  was  to  learn, 
he  took  the  initiative  in  our  relation- 
ship, befriending  me  in  my  first  days 
in  the  Senate.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  flattering.  Now  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  him 
for  many  months,  nothing  remains 
more  flattering. 

Quite  deservedly,  he  exercised  enor- 
mous influence  on  the  deliberations  of 
both  the  committee  and  the  entire 
Senate  in  many,  many  matters,  but 
particularly  those  that  related  to  our 
fo.°ign  policy  and  to  the  status  of  our 
preparedness.  I  experienced  personally 
during  these  too  brief  months  of  our 
friendship  the  wisdom  and  the 
thoughtfulness.  the  kindness  and  the 
compassion  that  won  him  the  deep  re- 
spect and  affection  of  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  wish  that  I  might  have  had  longer 
to  enjoy  and  learn  from  Scoop  Jack- 
son, but  feel  privileged  to  have  been 
his  friend  and  colleague  these  few- 
brief  months.  More  important  is  the 
loss  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  free  world.  Scoop 
Jackson  will  be  mourned,  he  will  be 
missed,  and  finally  he  will  be  remem- 
bered and  recorded  by  history  as  what 
he  has  been  to  America  and  to  the 
world:  A  wise  and  valued  leader  of  im- 
common  courage. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  was  the  quintessential  Ameri- 
can for  his  era.  He  helped  us  see  our- 
selves better.  He  emerged  out  of  the 


great  Northwest  onto  the  national  po- 
litical scene  like  America  onto  the 
world  in  the  late  1940's— fresh  and 
strong;  optimistic  and  purposeful; 
guided  by  a  healthy  moralism  but 
never  straitjacketed  by  it.  Over  the 
years  his  belief  in  America  was  never 
shaken.  He  saw  our  enemies  clearly 
and  insisted,  at  some  political  risk, 
that  peace  came  through  prepared- 
ness. He  recognized  our  friends,  too, 
and  always  stood  by  them.  He  reached 
down  to  those  less  fortunate  and  in- 
sisted that  Government  had  commit- 
ments that  must  be  kept.  And,  living 
between  the  majestic  Olympics  and 
the  Cascades,  he  looked  at  the  envi- 
ronment and  saw  something  precious 
that  must  remain  changeless  for  our 
children's  children. 

Scoop  tried  for  the  Presidency  twice 
and  failed.  Although  that  was  a  na- 
tional loss,  it  was  the  Senate's  gain. 
Scoop  Jackson  was  a  Senator's  Sena- 
tor. He  gave  the  institution  of  the 
Senate  his  devotion,  though  he  was 
never  hesitant  to  speak  out  against 
Senators  who  would  subvert  its  popu- 
lar respect  by  tactics  of  fear  or  excuses 
of  greed. 

When  he  geared  up  for  a  battle,  the 
best  general  would  stand  in  awe.  He 
laid  out  the  record,  oh,  did  he  believe 
in  the  record  of  hearings  and  hearings 
that  brought  the  voices  of  those  who 
came  because  he  asked  them.  And  on 
that  record  he  built  his  case.  Quietly 
he  assembled  his  troops,  who  joined 
their  leader  because  they  agreed  with 
his  point  of  view,  yes,  but  also  because 
they  knew  his  preparation  was  flaw- 
less. 

The  more  his  loyal  and  superb  staff 
fed  him  memos,  the  more  he  ate  them 
up.  He  always  made  the  meetings 
whether  it  was  early  morning  hear- 
ings, birthday  parties  for  colleagues, 
or  the  vote  at  2:45  a.m.  Simply,  he 
loved  his  work.  And  he  had  more  re- 
spect from  more  places  than  any  Sena- 
tor I  have  known.  His  view  and  range 
were  global  and  so  were  his  friends. 

Above  all,  as  we  his  Senate  friends 
speak  today,  with  him  gone,  we  re- 
member the  man  with  the  crinkly 
smile,  the  convert  to  health  food  and 
regular  exercise,  the  chairman  who 
gc."e  g'»nerous  credit  and  shared  re- 
sponsibility c.en  with  ju.J'"-  members. 
He  understood  the  bond  of  bciate  ca- 
maraderie—that while  it  brings  us 
close  together,  it  never  joins  us  fully. 
It  seemed  to  suit  his  Presbyterian  per- 
sonality that  was  at  the  same  time  as 
simple  as  the  lines  of  the  Washington 
Monument  and  as  complex  as  the  con- 
cept of  predestination.  That  must  be 
why  we  cared  for  him  so  much. 

I  thought  about  all  this  last  week  as 
I  sat  in  the  straight-backed  pew  in  Ev- 
erett. Wash.,  and  said  goodbye. 
We  will  miss  him  greatly. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  siza- 
ble election  mandates  which  Henry 
Jackson  received  from  the  people  of 
Washington  were  ample  evidence  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  people  of  his 
State  held  him.  The  many  tributes 
which  have  poured  in  during  the  days 
since  his  recent  and  untimely  death 
are  ample  evidence  of  Henry  Jack- 
son's importance  as  a  world  figure  and 
a  statesman.  Today,  we.  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  take  this  time  to  re- 
member Henry  Jackson  and  to  pay 
him  honor. 

Henry  Jackson  was  a  Senator's  Sen- 
ator. He  was  a  man  who  combined  in 
the  rarest  way  both  firm  conviction 
and  coUegiality.  No  one  in  this  body 
ever  doubted  his  commitment  to  the 
principles  which  he  represented.  Yet 
no  one  in  this  body  ever  doubted  that 
he  would  represent  those  principles 
with  tolerance,  understanding,  and 
grace.  This  combination  of  qualities  is 
something  for  which  each  Senator 
strives,  and  Scoop  Jackson's  example 
will,  I  am  certain,  remain  as  large  for 
us  now  as  it  did  in  the  years  during 
which  he  served  with  us. 

Our  thoughts  go  out  to  his  family 
and  to  his  closest  friends.  His  fanwly 
and  friends  are  deeply  aware  of  the 
loss  which  this  institution  and  our 
country  has  experienced.  It  will  be  an 
important  tribute  to  Henry  Jackson 
to  hold  his  principles  and  his  example 
before  us  as  we  wrestle  with  the  diffi- 
cult questions  we  must  now  face  with- 
out his  leadership  in  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
Senator  Henry  Jackson's  death,  I  lost 
a  kind  and  considerate  mentor,  and  my 
State  lost  a  very  special  friend. 

I  was  personally  privileged,  as  the 
newest  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  to 
have  worked  closely  with  him  in  my 
first  8  months  in  the  Senate.  During 
that  short  time,  we  became  good 
friends,  and  he  invariably  showed  me 
great  courtesy  and  wise  counsel.  I  will 
miss  him. 

The  people  of  my  State  knew  Sena- 
tor Jackson  even  better  and  longer 
than  I— he  was  an  old  and  respected 
friend.  He.  in  turn,  felt  very  close  to 
them. 

Many  times  I  referred  to  him  as  the 
third  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  I 
feel  that  he  took  pride  in  that  title. 

His  concern  for  the  State  ran  deep 
for  many  reasons.  His  wife,  the  former 
Helen  Hardin,  was  a  native  of  New 
Mexico  and  was  raised  there.  Senator 
Jackson  met  her  while  she  was  work- 
ing on  the  late  Senator  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson's staff  in  Washington,  and  in 
1961  she  succeeded  in  ending,  happily, 
his  career  as  one  of  Washington's  most 
eligible  bachelors. 

During  their  long  careers  in  the 
Senate,  Jackson  and  Anderson  often 
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teamed  up  on  key  legislation  that  con- 
tinues to  benefit  my  State.  They 
worked  together,  for  instance,  on  legis- 
lation authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  the  two  great  research  lab- 
oratories in  New  Mexico — Los  Alamos 
and  Sandia.  When  Senator  Anderson 
retired.  Scoop  succeeded  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, which  oversaw  the  activities  of 
both  of  those  two  important  research 
and  development  facilities. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was 
one  of  the  great  legislators  of  Ameri- 
can history.  He  was  a  man  who  cared 
deeply  about  all  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people,  and  his  passing  is  a 
tragedy  for  us  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  could  not  have  been  on 
the  floor  during  this  entire  period. 
Other  Senators  are  in  the  arms  con- 
trol classified  hearing  right  now  who 
also  wanted  to  be  on  the  floor.  I  was 
chairing  the  hearing.  It  is  a  subject 
that  was  of  deep  interest  to  Senator 
Jackson.  But  even  in  those  hearings, 
he  was  very  much  in  our  thoughts. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  joining  togeth- 
er today  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  on 
this  sad  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
beloved  colleague  Scoop  Jackson.  His 
life  auid  work  will  be  long  remembered, 
not  only  by  those  of  us  who  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  him  here  in  the 
Senate,  but  also  by  countless  people 
all  over  the  country  who  have  benefit- 
ed directly  from  the  concerns  and 
compassion  he  was  in  his  long  career 
able  to  translate  into  legislation. 

I  had  the  privilege,  Mr.  President,  of 
knowing  Scoop  Jackson  for  longer 
than  our  Senate  careers  together.  It 
was  some  three  decades  ago  that  I 
issued  an  invitation  to  him  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  attend  a  conference  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Public  Affairs 
Conference  Center,  part  of  which  was 
held  in  the  conference  center  and  part 
of  which  was  held  in  our  home  in  Ken- 
ilworth.  m. 

As  I  worked  with  him  for  the  first 
time  for  3  solid  days  on  an  extraordi- 
narily complex  issue  of  national 
impact  at  that  conference,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  his  perceptive- 
ness,  by  his  remarkable  understanding 
of  the  issues,  and  by  his  exceptional 
ability  to  outline  quickly  clear-cut  ob- 
jectives. I  carried  those  impressions 
with  me  during  the  16  Vi  years  we 
served  together  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  served  on  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  together  for  that 
16V^-year  period.  One  of  my  incentives 
for  going  on  that  committee  was  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him.  He  was 
chairman  and  I  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee. 


We  worked  intimately  together.  We 
did  not  always  agree,  obviously,  but 
whenever  we  did  disagree  it  was  done 
in  an  agreeable  way.  No  one  could 
have  more  respect  for  the  firm  convic- 
tions with  which  Senator  Jackson 
always  worked  on  every  issue  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
State  of  Washington,  than  I  with  the 
opportunity  I  had  to  work  intimately 
with  him. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  that  I  had 
more  constitutents,  even  members  of 
my  family,  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Both  of  our  sons,  both  of  their 
wives  and  one  grandchild,  are  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Washington. 

At  one  particular  time  in  the  busi- 
ness career  of  my  son.  Senator  Jack- 
son made  a  valuable  suggestion  to  me 
on  my  son's  behalf  that  showed  the 
way  he  perceived  quickly  a  problem 
that  I  described  to  him,  a  challenge. 
Senator  Jackson  looked  on  it  as  a 
challenge  and  he  said,  "here  is  an 
answer."  and  it  was  right  on  target. 

That  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable 
suggestion  that  I  was  able  to  pass  on 
to  my  son  from  his  Senator,  Senator 
Scoop  Jackson. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  fighter  on 
behalf  of  good  causes.  He  was  a  leader 
in  protecting  the  environment,  pro- 
moting a  strong  defense,  and  support- 
ing the  security  of  Israel,  and  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jewry.  He  was  a  true 
humanitarian  and  a  tireless  legislator. 

He  was  a  "world-class"  Senator 
whose  perspective  was  truly  global. 
Yet  his  concern  for  the  problems  and 
conditions  in  his  own  State  was  leg- 
endary—nothing was  too  small  for  his 
consideration  when  it  involved  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Scoop  was  a  fine  friend.  Loraine  and 
I  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
Helen,  his  beloved  wife,  to  their  be- 
loved children,  and  to  his  entire 
family.  All  of  us  share  their  loss  but 
are  richer  for  having  known  him. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  grateful  to 
Helen  for  everything  she  has  meant  to 
Scoop  Jackson  throughout  the  course 
of  their  married  life.  She  loved  him, 
supported  him.  How  many  times  have 
we  seen  her  helping  him  here,  right  in 
the  Senate?  How  many  times  has  she 
enriched  our  lives  as  she  eru-iched  his 
life  and  the  life  of  every  person  that 
she  has  touched?  I  know  that  her 
spirit  will  always  inspire  us.  just  as 
Scoop  Jackson's  inspiration  to  every 
one  of  us  shall  be  eternal. 

How  prophetic  it  was  that  his  last 
press  conference  was  an  occasion  for 
him  to  speak  from  the  heart  of  a  deep 
conviction  about  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  very  time  millions, 
perhaps  billions  of  people,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  had  a  chance  to 
really  see  what  he  had  been  talking 
about  all  his  life— the  inhumanity  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  its  own 
people,    to    the    people    of    Eastern 


Europe,  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
to  the  people  of  the  world,  and  the  af- 
front that  they  have  made. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous vision  and  great  courage.  He 
fought  for  everything  he  believed  in 
that  was  right  and  he  fought  a  good 
fight.  His  spirit  shall  always  be  with  us 
as  an  inspiration  to  every  single 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  time  provided  for  eulo- 
gies and  tributes  to  our  late  colleague. 
Senator  Jackson,  is  not  adequate. 
That  is  a  great  tribute  to  him  in  its 
own  right.  There  are  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  and  who  are  enti- 
tled to  speak.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  tributes  and  eulogies  to 
Senator  Jackson  be  extended  for  1V4 
additional  hours,  to  expire  at  1:30 
p.m..  and  that  the  sul)sequent  arrange- 
ments for  the  agenda  of  the  Senate— 
that  is  to  say,  the  2  hours  of  morning 
business  for  the  discussion  of  Lebanon 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  resolution 
dealing  with  the  Korean  aircraft 
atrocity— be  extended  by  an  equal 
amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Is  there  objection?  Hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve that  the  additional  hour  and  a 
half  is  an  arbitrary  time.  If  that  is  not 
adequate,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  extend  it  still  further.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  Senator 
Jackson  that  so  many  Members  have 
come  to  the  floor  to  make  their  state- 
ments in  person  and  say  it  with  such 
eloquence  and  obvious  sentiment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question?  What  does  that  mean 
from  the  standpoint  of  taking  up  the 
Korean  matter? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
scheduled  to  finish  this  at  12  o'clock, 
to  have  the  Lebanon  debate  until  2 
o'clock  and  then  go  to  the  Korean  res- 
olution at  2  p.m.  Now  we  shall  go  to 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  resolution  at 
3:30  p.m.  an  hour  and  a  half  later, 
unless  there  is  further  time  for  state- 
ments on  Senator  Jackson. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  shall  recess  tonight 
at  what  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  expect  tonight  to  be  a  late  night. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
Scoop  Jackson's  death,  all  of  us  here 
have  lost  a  friend  and  leader,  one  of 
the  kindest  and  most  caring  people 
any  of  us  has  ever  known.  None  of  us 
who  knew  him  well  and  watched  him 
tirelessly  and  effectively  serve  his 
country  and  the  people  of  Washington 
State  will  ever  forget  him. 

His  legislation  accomplishments  are 
as  many  as  they  are  wide  in  range. 
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From  human  rights  to  civil  rights, 
from  national  defense  to  arms  control, 
from  energy  policy  to  environmental 
laws.  Scoop  leaves  the  Nation  a  rich 
and  full  legislative  legacy  which  will 
endure  forever. 

Nowhere  is  the  breadth  and  time- 
lessness  of  Scoop's  legislative  accom- 
plishments more  apparent  than  in  his 
contributions  to  conservation  and  the 
environment.  As  is  true  with  so  many 
of  the  causes  Henry  Jackson  champi- 
oned, he  was  ahead  of  his  time  on  nat- 
ural resource  policy.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  he  became  the  chairman  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Senate  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs— now 
the    Energy    and    Natural    Resources 
Committee.  He  spent  years  carefully 
and  skillfully  crafting  and  guiding  leg- 
islation through  the  Senate  which  is 
now  the  legal  bedrock  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement  throughout  this  coun- 
try. The  Wilderness  Act.  the  Land  and 
Water  Conserv^ation  Fund  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act.  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  Act,  the  Federal  Lands  for 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act.  the  Nation- 
al   Envirorunental    Policy    Act.     the 
Youth   Conservation   Corps   Act,   the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act.  the  Surface  Mining  and  Reclama- 
tion Act.  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978.  and  in 
1980,    the    Alaska    National    Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act.  What  a  list. 
They  all  bear  the  mark  of  Scoop  Jack- 
son's leadership,  his  patience,  his  fair- 
ness, and  his  commitment  to  the  pro- 
tection    and     wise     management     of 
America's  precious  natural  resources. 

For  his  beloved  Washington  State, 
he  was  the  prime  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park,  the  Lake  Chelan  and 
Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Areas, 
the  Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness,  the  Pro- 
tection Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  the  Mount  St.  Helens  Nation- 
al Monument,  and  the  expansion  of 
Olympic  National  Park. 

Of    course,    for    those    of    us    who 
worked  closely  with  Scoop  on  these 
things,     particularly     those     on    the 
Energy  Committee,  this  impressive  list 
of  legal  and  policy  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  conservation  and  the  envi- 
rorunent   is   only   part   of   the   story. 
Long  after  the  pages  in  the  law  books 
have  yellowed  and  the  print  faded,  we 
will   remember  the   grace,   the   style, 
and  the  good  judgment  that  Scoop  dis- 
played at  every  stage  of  the  legislative 
process.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  the  con- 
summate    politician     who     had     few 
equals  in  the  ability  to  get  things  done 
in  the  Congress.  He  put  these  consid- 
erable skills  to  work  for  a  number  of 
causes,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
environment.  But  more   importantly, 
he  was  a  gentleman;  he  was  a  teacher; 
he  was  an  honorable  and  loyal  public 
servant.  For  Scoop,  a  noble  end  never 
justified  ignoble  means. 


Only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
he  spent  a  day  traveling  by  helicopter 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains  as  a 
prelude  to  making  the  final  decisions 
on  the  drafting  of  a  statewide  wilder- 
ness bill  for  Washington. 

At  Scoop's  request,  the  group  took  a 
short  detour  to  view  a  spectacularly 
beautiful  lake  basin  east  of  his  home- 
town of  Everett  in  the  Mount  Baker- 
Snoqualamie  National  Forest  known 
as  Monte  Cristo.  He  spent  his  brief 
time  there  absorbing  the  breathtaking 
scenery  and  regaling  his  fellow  travel- 
ers with  stories  about  the  sea. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  spent  a  lot  of 
his  happy  days  as  a  boy  hiking,  camp- 
ing, and  swimming  the  many  hot 
springs  that  dot  that  area.  He  never 
forgot  that  place,  and  its  memory 
served  to  forge  and  strengthen  his 
strong  commitment  to  protect  the  best 
of  America's  remaining  park  and 
forest  lands.  Scoop  had  not  returned 
to  Monte  Cristo  since  his  boyhood. 
Mostly  he  had  been  here,  of  course, 
serving  the  Nation  and  the  people  of 
Washington  State.  He  had  had  little 
time  for  nostalgic  visits  to  his  child- 
hood haunts.  But  now,  ironically,  here 
he  was  in  what  would  prove  to  be  the 
twilight  of  a  magnificent  career,  soak- 
ing up  the  enduring  beauty  and  re- 
membrances of  this  place  that  was  so 
special  to  him. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  Scoop 
is  there  now  in  Monte  Cristo  and  in 
countless  other  places  he  worked  so 
hard  to  preserve  for  all  of  us— there  in 
spirit  and  forever. 

Just  a  personal  note,  Mr.  President. 
I  came  to  the  Senate  prepared  not  to 
like  Scoop  Jackson.  I  did  not  know 
him.  I  had  met  him  at  the  1972  con- 
vention when  he  was  ruiming  for 
President  and  I  was  chairman  of  our 
delegation.  But  against  my  wishes,  I 
was  put  onto  the  committee  he 
chaired.  And  in  short  time  he  and 
Helen  invited— I  never  will  forget  it- 
John  and  Annie  Glenn.  Betty,  and  me 
for  a  Sunday  lunch.  And  just  in  2 
hours'  time  I  already  had  begun  to 
change  my  opinion  of  him. 

To  shorten  the  story,  he  became  a 
mentor,  a  tutor,  a  guide.  He  told  me  a 
lot  of  the  pitfalls  that  I  could  avoid 
and  save  myself  a  lot  of  trouble.  And 
so  I  came  to  love  him.  Nobody  enjoyed 
turning  the  heat  up  in  the  sauna  like 
he  did  so  he  could  boast  about  his 
Viking  background.  It  was  a  thing  he 
regaled  us  all  about. 

The  other  day  I  was  on  television. 
The  question  was,  "What  do  you  think 
he  would  most  like  to  be  remembered 
for?"  The  answer  I  gave  was  probably 
not  a  very  good  one.  I  said  that  Scoop 
considered  himself  a  visionary,  and  he 
was.  He  saw  a  lot  of  things  before  the 
rest  of  us  saw  them.  But,  obviously, 
there  were  a  lot  of  other  things,  like 
the  way  he  took  on  Joe  McCarthy 
before    anybody   else   recognized    the 


dangers  that  McCarthyism  was  pre- 
senting to  the  Nation. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  all  of  those 
things  in  which  Scoop  Jackson  took 
such  great  pride.  I  have  already  listed 
many  legislative  accomplishment.  But 
I  know  the  thing  that  he  would  want 
to  be  remembered  for  most  is  that  of 
being  a  devoted  husband  and  a  loving 
father.  If  you  did  not  have  an  hour  to 
spend,  you  should  not  ask  Scoop  about 
his  children.  All  of  us  who  are  parents 
certainly  can  relate  to  that.  I  will  miss 
him.  We  already  all  miss  him.  And  so 
to  Helen  and  their  two  beautiful  chil- 
dren, I  rise  to  express  my  deep  and 
profound  sympathy  on  the  loss  of  my 

dear  friend.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  few 
American  leaders  remain  at  the  center 
of  political  influence  for  decades— Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson  was  such  an 
individual.  For  more  than  40  years. 
Senator  Jackson  served  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  Nation,  first  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
then  for  the  last  31  years  as  a  Member 
in  the  Senate. 

Although  I  had  only  personally 
known  Senator  Jackson  for  just  a  few 
years.  I  quickly  grew  to  respect  his  in- 
tegrity, his  fortitude  and  his  broad 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
issues.  In  the  last  2V2  years,  I  worked 
with  Senator  Jackson  on  the  Energy 
Committee.  His  contributions  to  na- 
tional energy  policy  over  the  years 
have  been  significant  and  will  be  felt 
for  years  to  come. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  true  patriot. 
His  tireless  efforts  in  trying  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense  are 
hardly  equaled  in  the  Senate  and  are 
certainly  respected.  His  efforts  to  help 
maintain  peace  around  the  globe  and 
stability  here  at  home  have  been  ap- 
preciated by  all.  He  was  a  stabilizing 
force  in  the  Senate  and  his  common- 
sense  and  moderation  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  truly  thankful  to  have  known 
him  and  to  have  worked  with  him.  My 
prayers  and  condolences  go  to  his  wife 
and  to  his  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  Henry  M.  •Scoop"  Jackson  of 
Washington.  He  was  a  dear  friend  and 
a  constant  counselor  to  me.  and  I 
mourn  his  passing  deeply. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  his  honey- 
moon with  Helen  that  I  first  met 
Scoop  in  Honolulu.  Our  friendship 
continued  during  the  14  years  I  ser\'ed 
in  the  House,  and  upon  my  election  to 
this  body  in  1976  Scoop  became  my 
mentor  on  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  which  he  then 
chaired.  His  courtesies  were  boundless 
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as  I  attempted  to  make  my  mark  as  a 
fighter  for  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

The  very  fact  that  I  am  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor today  and  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  I  owe  in  no  small  measure  to 
Scoop  Jackson,  for  as  floor  manager 
of  the  admissions  bill  Scoop  played  a 
crucial  role  in  achieving  statehood  for 
Hawaii  in  this  very  Chamber. 

In  listening  to  the  eulogies  offered 
to  his  memory  here  today  and  reading 
press  tributes,  the  word  used  most 
often  is  "giant." 

Mr.  President.  I.  too.  spoke  of  him  as 
being  a  giant  in  the  political  life  of 
this  Nation  for  decades.  This  is  evident 
in  the  litany  of  his  legislative  accom- 
plishment we  have  heard  here  this 
morning.  But  he  was  such  an  ap- 
proachable giant,  so  unpretentious 
and  good  humored  to  everyone  he  met 
without  exception,  not  only  on  this 
floor  or  even  throughout  the  corridors 
of  the  Hill,  Mr.  President,  but 
throughout  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Had  he  gained  the  Presidency,  a  po- 
sition for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified  by  intellect,  experience,  and 
strength  of  character,  his  administra- 
tion would  have  been  the  most  effec- 
tive antedote  for  resolving  any  dangers 
of  an  "imperial  Presidency"  one  can 
imagine.  While  he  carried  the  weight 
of  the  world  in  the  range  of  his  inter- 
ests and  concerns,  he  traveled  through 
life  unburdened  by  an  abundance  of 
the  world's  material  goods.  One  had 
only  to  see  him  driving  his  car  to  ap- 
preciate that. 

If  his  lifestyle  was  modest  his 
lifework  was,  nonetheless,  prodigious. 
In  what  field  of  legislation  has  he  not 
left  an  Indelible  imprint  for  good?  The 
strength  of  our  national  security  and 
our  position  in  world  affairs  owe  much 
to  his  steadfast,  constant  efforts  over 
the  years.  His  was  the  leadership  we 
looked  to  in  meeting  the  oil  crisis  early 
in  the  last  decade.  As  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee  and  then  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, he  was  known  for  his  advocacy 
of  atomic  power  and  more  domestic  oil 
exploration.  But  he  recognized  the 
need  for  the  Nation  to  broaden  the 
mix  of  its  energy  resources,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  encourage  me  in  my  efforts 
to  foster  new,  renewable  sources  as 
well.  And  while  he  led  the  way  in  sup- 
porting the  domestic  oil  industry  to 
achieve  greater  production,  he  never- 
theless became  that  industry's  ablest 
critic  in  delving  into  its  price  hikes  fol- 
lowing the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

Military  and  energy  preparedness 
were  only  the  beginning  of  his  reach. 
Consider  the  environment.  Scoop,  who 
was  advocating  wilderness  protection 
in  the  1950's,  wrote  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  North  Cas- 
cades and  Redwood  National  Parks.  In 
the  realm  of  civil  and  human  rights 
and  the  protection  of  minorities,  he 


was  a  most  effective  lawmaker.  He 
fashioned  the  Jackson  amendment, 
which  denies  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  those  who  would  bar  free 
emigration,  such  as  of  Jews  to  Israel. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of 
human  rights  legislation  ever  devised 
in  Congress.  He  also  authored  the 
Indian  Education  Act  and  the  Alaskan 
Native  Claims  Act.  A  firm  friend  of 
labor  of  long  standing,  he  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  social  welfare  legislation 
we  take  for  granted  today. 

All  that  I  have  mentioned  only 
touches  on  the  last  half  of  his  career 
in  Washington.  He  was  so  youthful, 
vigorous,  and  forward  looking,  with 
such  a  young  family,  it  was  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  first  en- 
tered Congress  before  our  country  en- 
tered World  War  II.  Except  for  war- 
time Army  service.  Scoop  represented 
his  State  here  in  Washington  since 
1940  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
House;  he  has  served  in  the  Senate 
since  1952.  A  New  Deal  Democrat  with 
the  experience  of  the  1930's  behind 
him,  he  believed  firmly  in  the  uses  of 
Government  to  better  the  lot  of 
people.  But  he  recognized  early  in  his 
career  that  the  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment also  can  be  applied  to  tyrannize 
people  as  well  as  help  them;  and  as  a 
young  Congressman  and  Senator,  he 
could  see  examples  of  this  at  both 
ends  of  the  political  spectnmi.  He  also 
has  the  courage  and  ability  to  match 
this  clarity  of  vision  and  act  upon  it. 

That  vision  was  the  essence  of  his 
greatness,  Mr.  President.  In  a  congres- 
sional career  spanning  more  than  four 
decades,  he  was  ever  an  astute  law- 
maker of  wide  range.  But  for  all  his 
breadth  of  interest,  ability,  and  con- 
cern, he  bore  a  steady  compass  of  con- 
viction. He  appreciated  the  diversity  of 
his  country  and  never  faltered  in  his 
belief  in  its  founding  ideals.  His  legis- 
lative work  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
in  ways  few  of  us  can  ever  hope  to 
achieve. 

Great  men  have  stood  in  this  Cham- 
ber throughout  the  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  my  faith  that  many  more 
will  follow  and  our  Nation  will  contin- 
ue to  be  well  served  by  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  But  we  today  may 
not  see  the  likes  of  Scoop  Jackson 
again  in  our  lifetime.  He  was  one  of  a 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  add  that  Sena- 
tor Jackson  was  a  public  man  who 
cherished  the  values  of  family  life 
above  all,  perhaps  more  so  for  having 
married  and  undertaken  parenting  re- 
sponsibilities when  he  was  well  along 
in  life's  journey.  As  I  mentioned  earli- 
er he  and  his  lovely  wife,  Helen,  who  is 
here  today,  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Hawaii  and  returned  often  to  our 
shores  where  they  were  both  very 
much  loved. 

The  floral  tribute  you  see  at  his 
desk,  Mr.  President,  is  a  reflection  of 
that  high  regard.  The  anthurium  dis- 


play was  prepared  by  Alan  Kuwahara, 
a  Big  Island  flower  grower  from 
Pahoa,  and  the  white  ginger  lei  was 
sewn  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Nishi  of  Manoa, 
Oahu.  Both  Lillian  and  her  husband. 
Dr.  James  Nishi.  were  deep  admirers 
of  Scoop,  as  are  we  all. 

So  to  Helen  and  her  children,  Peter 
and  Aima  Marie,  I  extend  my  heart- 
felt condolences  and  God's  aloha  from 
the  people  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  lost  a  friend,  and  already  I  miss 
him. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  on  the 
road  campaigning;  but,  invariably, 
whether  Senator  Jackson  had  been  on 
a  trip  or  whether  we  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance, there  was  the  evening 
period  in  the  gym.  I  learned  long  ago 
that  in  the  Senate  gym  you  could  find 
out  more  about  what  occurs  and  what 
is  to  occur  around  here  than  anywhere 
else.  And  you  make  friendships  there. 

We  did  not  serve  on  the  same  com- 
mittees; but  as  a  young  junior  Senator, 
I  learned  long  ago  in  that  gym  to  swim 
around  in  that  pool  at  the  same  time 
he  did.  We  talked,  and  whether  it  was 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  whether  it 
was  the  defense  budget,  whether  it 
was  a  matter  of  environment  or  any- 
thing else,  I  always  valued  Scoop's 
judgment.  He  was  the  best  guide  I  had 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  over  these  many 
years.  And  yesterday,  when  I  came 
back  and  went  to  the  gym,  he  was  not 
there. 

In  this  Chamber  we  have  mourned 
the  passing  of  many  wise  and  good 
Americans,  men  and  women  who  have 
left  their  mark  on  this  great  land.  But 
it  is  rare  when  a  person  of  historic 
stature  leaves  us,  because  such  people 
are  so  rare.  Henry  M.  Jackson  was 
such  a  man.  Indeed,  I  think  we  would 
have  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  another 
great  man,  Richard  Brevard  Russell, 
to  find  a  Senator  so  effective,  a  politi- 
cian so  constant,  and  a  colleague  of 
character  so  sterling. 

I  first  met  Scoop  in  1960  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  and 
we  worked  together  in  those  challeng- 
ing days  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  vic- 
tory in  the  1960  elections.  When  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1966,  Scoop  had 
already  been  here  14  years.  He 
reached  out  to  this  novice  Senator, 
proffering  his  counsel,  his  judgment, 
his  friendship.  I  jumped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity and  benefited  from  it  almost  on 
a  daily  basis  over  these  past  17  years. 
He  struck  me  immediately  as  a  unique 
public  servant.  He  was  not  "flashy"  or 
overbearing,  but  rather  was  a  man  of 
calm  judgment  and  steadiness,  a  man 
whose  basic  decency,  honesty,  and 
commonsense  were  the  keys  to  his 
leadership  ability.  He  had  what  many 
strive  for  but  few  attain— the  true  re- 
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spect  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  never 
ever  betrayed  that  respect. 

Scoop  was  one  of  those  rare  breed  of 
politicians  who  could  truly  be  called 
statesmen.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
principle,  but  he  knew  compromise 
and  coalition-building  were  essential 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  professional.  He  was 
unabashedly  proud  to  be  an  American 
and  in  his  patriotism  reflected  all  that 
is  good  and  decent  in  this  country  of 
ours. 

He  understood  the  necessity  for  bi- 
partisanship in  America's  dealings 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  he 
worked  mightily  to  achieve  consensus 
with  Presidents  of  both  our  political 
parties.  But  he  was  never  a  rubber- 
stamp  to  anyone.  We  all  know  that  he 
knew  exactly  how  to  get  his  view- 
points across  to  colleagues  here  in 
Congress,  to  Presidents,  and  to  leaders 
the  world  around. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  conferences, 
as  we  all  know,  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  it  was  Scoop  Jackson  who  was 
taking  the  position  for  balance,  for  re- 
alism, for  our  Democratic  response  to 
Central  America.  He  was  challenged 
by  some  of  the  colleagues  for  even 
serving  on  that  particular  bipartisan 
commission.  I  think  he  appointed  him- 
self as  as  a  professional  looking,  if  you 
please,  not  just  to  the  good  of  the 
party,  but  more  than  anything  else 
into  a  very,  very  dangerous  situation 
for  the  President— who  is  not  as 
mature,  not  of  the  judgment,  not  of 
the  experience,  certainly  not  of  the 
international  intellect  of  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

The  record  shows  that  few  Ameri- 
cans have  had  so  much  respect  over- 
seas, from  both  allies,  who  admired  his 
constancy,  and  from  adversaries,  who 
understood  his  determination,  and  few 
Americans  had  so  much  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  foreign  policy. 

As  one  of  those  out  on  the  track,  you 
are  asked  many,  many  questions. 
Under  the  law  you  make  no  commit- 
ments, and  I  am  not  even  in  the  posi- 
tion of  committing,  as  I  well  know. 
But  I  have  always  stated  that  listening 
to  Scoop,  his  sense  of  history  to  my 
mind  would  hayg  certainly  made  him  a 
much,  much  better  Secretary  of  State 
than  a  Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  all  remember  that  there  were 
two  Republican  administrations  who 
considered  Scoop  for  high  appointed 
office.  I  refer  in  these  comments  to 
the  fact  that  Scoop  was  a  hawk  and  he 
knew  defense,  and,  of  course,  many  re- 
garded him  in  the  national  media  as  a 
potential  Secretary  of  Defense.  If  they 
knew  him  more  intimately,  as  I  had 
the  wonderful  privilege,  they  would 
have  known  him  as  a  student  of  histo- 
ry, one  who  knew  the  peoples,  the 
economies  of  the  world,  and  who 
would  have  been  the  finest  of  Secre- 
taries of  State. 


As  a  thing  that  is  needlesome  in  this 
day  and  age.  where  people  look  for 
headlines.  Scoop  looked  for  headway. 

He  was  an  insider  in  the  positive 
sense  of  the  term.  In  this  increasingly 
media-conscious  town.  Scoop  enjoyed 
such  tremendous  respect  because  he 
would  not  grandstand.  He  just  did  his 
homework  and  went  about  persuading 
his  fellow  citizens  of  his  case.  His 
strength  came  from  his  untiring  dili- 
gence, his  command  of  the  issues,  and 
the  finely  honed  character  with  which 
he  met  every  problem. 

With  his  no-frills  approach.  Senator 
Jackson  was  a  leader  without  match 
on  a  whole  host  of  vital  national 
issues,  be  it  energy,  the  environment, 
foreign  policy,  or  defense.  He  made  his 
mark  with  historic  initiatives  in  every 
one  of  these  areas,  showing  a  breadth 
of  interest  that  is  almost  mind-bog- 
gling in  this  day  of  specialization  and 
single  issue  politics. 

Tempered  by  the  fires  of  his  experi- 
ence in  World  War  II.  he  became  one 
of  this  Nation's  staunchest  defenders 
against  tyranny,  on  the  right  or  the 
left.  No  one  was  stronger  in  his  antipa- 
thy for  the  Soviets  than  he.  Yet  there 
was  Scoop,  as  a  junior  Senator,  stand- 
ing up  to  the  red-baiting  demagoguery 
of  Joe  McCarthy  when  many  of  the 
senior  Senators  dared  not  take  a 
stand. 

He  had  an  unwavering  courage  when 
it  came  to  defending  the  freedom  and 
individual  liberties  of  his  fellow  man,  a 
concern  that  gained  him  the  everlast- 
ing love  and  respect  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

In  his  31  years  of  experience  as  a 
Democratic  Senator,  Scoop  Jackson 
was  a  pillar  of  our  party.  As  a  man 
who  knew  inherently  that  politics  is 
the  art  of  consensus  building,  he  was 
one  of  the  anchors  that  made  the 
Senate  a  viable  governing  body  for 
three  decades.  As  a  Democrat,  Scoop 
represented  what  our  party  stood  for 
at  its  best.  His  belief  in  protecting  and 
defending  the  rights  of  Americans 
against  perils  at  home  and  abroad  won 
the  support  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
voters  and  gave  meaning  to  the  term 
"Jackson  Democrat."  He  set  the  mold 
and  it  is  his  kind  of  democracy  to 
which  our  party  should  always  remain 
true,  not  just  to  insure  success  at  the 
polls,  but  more  importantly,  to  main- 
tain our  commitment  to  the  principles 
which  built  this  land. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
people  of  our  country  never  had  a 
chance  to  benefit  from  his  service  in 
the  Nation's  highest  office.  He  would 
have  been,  I  am  convinced,  a  great 
President.  Quite  to  the  point,  in  1976 
when  my  Southern  colleague,  Jimmy 
Carter,  was  running,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege at  that  particular  time  to  be  sup- 
porting Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  for 
President. 

But  he  contributed  more  than  many 
Presidents   to   the   well-being   of   his 


country,  and  when  the  history  of  our 
time  is  written,  Henry  M.  Jackson  will 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  handful  of 
leaders  who  understood  where  Amer- 
ica should  be  heading.  He  knew  be- 
cause he  understood  where  we  had 
been.  And  most  of  all,  he  knew  the 
strength  and  goodness  of  our  people. 

People  who  say  they  do  not  believe 
in  politicians  any  more  are  waiting,  I 
am  convinced,  for  political  leaders  who 
behave  as  though  they  believe  in  the 
people.  That,  in  its  essence,  was  the 
credo  of  Scoop  Jackson.  That  was  the 
reason  for  his  success.  And  that  belief, 
that  elemental  trust  and  confidence 
and  decency,  is— even  more  than  all 
the  landmark  legislation— his  finest 
legacy  to  the  land  he  loved. 

To  his  indomitable  wife  Helen,  to  his 
children  Anna  Marie  and  Peter— we 
will  miss  Peter  in  the  gym  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  I  do  not  mind  that  in 
the  Record;  he  started  there  years 
ago,  and  I  think  that  is  where  he  first 
started  to  learn  to  swim— goes  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  this  hour  of 
tragic  loss.  We  share  your  grief.  We 
share  your  sense  of  loss.  And  we  share 
your  pride  and  thankfulness  in  having 
the  privilege  of  closeness  to  one  of  the 
best  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  best 
friends  in  the  death  of  Scoop  Jackson. 
It  is  a  deep  personal  loss  for  me  but  a 
far  greater  loss  for  this  body  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  those  of  a  shallow  understand- 
ing of  statesmanship,  for  those  who 
like  to  neatly  categorize  politicians 
through  a  simplistic  catch  phrase. 
Scoop  Jackson  was  and  will  always 
remain  an  enigma. 

As  a  Senator,  he  gave  fresh  meaning 
to  the  words  'reasonable"  and  "mod- 
eration." And  he  awjcomplished  this  by 
being,  always,  true  to  himself. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1973,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  its  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations.  Scoop  Jackson 
was,  of  course,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

During  the  time  we  worked  together 
there,  he  conducted  a  rigorous  sched- 
ule of  hearings  on  many  subjects,  a 
nimiber  of  which  involved  intricate 
matters  or  sequences  of  events.  Not 
once  did  he  ever  fail  to  master  the  sub- 
stance or  the  details. 

He  was  knowledgeable  and  dedicated 
in  a  way  that  should  be  an  example 
and  an  inspiration  for  us  all.  My  serv- 
ice with  Senator  Jackson  on  that  sub- 
committee was  a  valuable  lesson, 
indeed,  for  a  freshman  Senator. 

Senator  Jackson  and  I  again  became 
committee  colleagues  in  1979,  when  he 
was  first  appointed  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  There  was  no 
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stronger  or  more  active  proponent  of 
the  need  for  a  more  effective  U.S.  in- 
telligence community  than  Senator 
Jackson. 

In  1979,  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence was  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing a  comprehensive  assessment  for 
the  Senate  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  the  proposed 
SALT  II  agreements.  Senator  Jackson 
studied  the  issues  in  depth  and  worked 
closely  with  all  of  us  on  the  committee 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  unanimous 
report  that  was  completed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  fall  of  1979.  Senator 
Jackson's  active  participation  in  this 
bipartisan  effort  contributed  to  its 
success. 

Senator  Jackson  proudly  recalled 
his  longstanding  support  for  the  idea 
of  a  permanent  intelligence  oversight 
committee.  He  had  supported  resolu- 
tions to  create  such  a  committee  in 
1956.  and  again  in  1966.  His  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  had  convinced  him 
that  the  Congress  was  fully  capable  of 
exercising  oversight  with  respect  to 
the  most  sensitive  activities  of  the 
Government. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  to  establish 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence in  1976  ove  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  Senator  Jackson's  pioneering  work 
over  two  decades,  as  well  as  to  his  sup- 
port for  the  passage  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Oversight  Act,  requiring  the 
CIA  and  other  agencies  to  keep  the  in- 
telligence oversight  committees  'fully 
and  currently  informed"  of  all  intelli- 
gence activities. 

At  the  same  time,  he  remained  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  to  maintain  respect 
for  individual  rights  by  opposing  ef- 
forts to  expand  CIA  operations  in  the 
United  States. 

We  will  always  remember  his  wise 
admonition  that  the  key  to  better  per- 
formance by  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity and  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law 
would  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
people  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  Government. 

His  admonition  holds  true  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  well.  Better  perform- 
ance is  found  in  the  character  of  the 
people  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  Government.  Scoop  Jackson's  serv- 
ice to  this  body  added  inuneasurably 
to  the  character  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
recognized. 

HEMRY  JACKSON.  1911-1983 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Henry 
Jackson  hailed  from  Washington 
State,  and  that  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. His  integrity  towered  as  high  as 
the  Cascades.  His  intellect  sparkled 
like  Puget  Sound.  And  his  vision 
matched  smything  to  be  seen  from  the 
top  of  Seattle's  space  needle.  He  never 
forgot  which  Washington  was  his  true 


home:  even  seeking  the  Presidency 
itself,  he  never  succumbed  to  Potomac 
fever  yet  he  graced  this  Chamber  with 
a  personal  style  that  went  far  beyond 
mere  charisma.  He  cared  more  for 
mankind  than  the  media.  And  in  this 
city,  where  some  of  the  greatest  of 
heroes  are  easier  to  admire  than  to 
like,  Henry  Jackson  was  never  desert- 
ed by  his  audience,  nor  criticized  per- 
.sonally  by  his  most  dogged  opponents. 

We  in  the  Senate  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  Members  of  a  distin- 
guished body,  elevated  by  tradition 
and  enriched  by  statemanship.  In 
truth,  we  are  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  men  and  women,  highly  fal- 
lible, subject  to  the  whims  of  ambition 
and  the  necessities  of  the  moment.  To 
guide  our  conduct  along  a  higher  path, 
we  have  history  and  precedent  to  show 
the  way— and  occasionally  a  colleague 
whose  own  surefootedness  instills  a 
sense  of  direction  in  others. 

If  we  are  to  lead,  we  must  first  have 
leaders.  Henry  Jackson  was  a  leader. 
The  figure  he  cut  in  this  institution  is 
matched  only  by  the  impact  he  had  on 
four  decades  of  legislative  life,  on  the 
terms  of  nine  Presidents,  on  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  he  loved  with  un- 
abashed patriotism,  and  on  the  world 
he  recognized  as  the  dangerous  and 
unstable  place  it  is.  The  list  of  his  leg- 
islative achievements  alone  entitles 
him  to  membership  in  that  small, 
select  company  who  have  raised  the 
Senate  to  a  level  roughly  commensu- 
rate with  its  own  pretensions.  But  if 
he  had  never  authored  a  bill,  never 
fostered  a  program,  never  rescued  a 
wilderness  acre  or  conserved  an  invalu- 
able energy  resource.  Scoop  Jackson 
would  still  deserve  the  praise  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  favorable  verdict  of 
history. 

Because  he  came  to  us,  all  Ameri- 
cans can  live  a  little  more  safely.  Be- 
cause he  stayed  with  us  for  40  years, 
the  political  process  itself  is  a  little 
nobler,  a  little  less  violent  in  its  parti- 
sanship. Because  he  shared  his  com- 
monsense  and  uncommon  sensitivity 
with  two  generations  of  Washington 
figures,  decency  is  in  greater  supply 
and  humanity  outweighs  personal  ad- 
vantage on  the  scales  of  public  life. 

Henry  Jackson's  concerns,  like  his 
career,  spanned  the  globe.  But  when  I 
think  of  him,  always  there  appear  the 
rugged  images  of  Washington  State, 
the  mountains  and  valleys  and  wild- 
flowers  that  were  his  heritage  and 
which  he  hoped  to  preserve  for  all 
who  followed  in  his  footsteps.  And  I 
think  of  the  words  of  another  Wash- 
ingtonian,  William  O.  Douglas,  who 
once  described  his  feelings  on  the  day 
of  his  father's  funeral,  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  peak  named  Adams. 

As  I  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  grave  [wrote 
Justice  Douglas]  a  wave  of  lonesomeness 
swept  over  me.  Then  I  became  afraid- 
afraid  of  being  left  alone,  afraid  because  the 
grave  held  my  defender  and  protector  •  •  • 


Then  I  happened  to  see  Mount  Adams  tow- 
ering over  us  on  the  west.  It  was  dark  purple 
and  white  in  the  August  day  and  its  shoul- 
ders of  basalt  were  heavy  with  glacial  snow. 
It  was  a  giant  whose  head  touched  the  sky. 
As  I  looked,  I  stopped  sobbing.  My  eyes 
dried.  Adams  stood  cool  and  calm,  unper- 
turbed by  the  event  that  had  stirred  us  so 
deeply.  Suddenly,  the  mountain  seemed  to 
t>e  a  friend,  a  force  for  me  to  tie  to,  a  symbol 
of  stability  and  strength. 

Like  the  mountain  in  the  west. 
Henry  Jackson  towers  over  our  delib- 
erations. He,  too,  is  a  giant  whose  head 
and  whose  heart  touched  the  sky.  He, 
too,  is  a  symbol  of  national  stability 
and  national  strength.  Today,  all  of  us 
feel  alone;  many  of  us  feel  a  little  bit 
afraid.  But  we  have  our  memories.  We 
have  his  example.  And  his  life  will 
remain  a  landmark  for  all  of  us  con- 
fronted with  the  troubling  issues  of  a 
perilous  time.  It  will  make  the  horizon 
a  more  Inviting  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a 
timely  death,  there  are  certain  times 
when  a  man's  death  especially  eludes 
comprehension.  While  it  is  never  easy 
to  endure  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  close 
colleague,  there  are  certain  friends 
and  close  colleagues  whose  deaths 
leave  especially  vast  voids. 

Early  September  is  a  time  when  we 
are  reinvigorated  by  the  life  forces 
that  burst  through  nature's  summer 
and  restored  by  a  period  of  recreation 
with  our  families.  In  September  1983, 
Scoop  Jackson  was  at  the  highest 
point  of  his  influential  and  effective 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Scoop  Jack- 
son's death  on  September  1  especially 
eludes  comprehension. 

Scoop  Jackson  exemplified  the  qual- 
ities of  loyalty,  selflessness,  and  affec- 
tion that  make  friendship  between 
men  possible.  He  was  a  good  friend. 
Scoop  Jackson  exemplified  the  quali- 
ties of  competence,  diligence,  and  lofty 
character  that  make  a  collegial  enter- 
prise such  as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  viable.  He  was  a 
close  colleague.  Scoop  Jackson's  death 
on  September  1  leaves  an  especially 
vast  void. 

As  bitter  as  the  grief  we  feel  at 
Scoop  Jackson's  death,  it  can  only  ap- 
proximate that  which  his  wife  Helen, 
his  daughter  Anna  Marie,  and  son 
Peter  must  endure.  I  hope  that  their 
pain  is  slightly  lessened  by  their 
awareness  of  the  intense  adtniration 
and  affection  which  we  reserved  for 
their  husband  and  father  and  our 
cherished  friend.  As  Scoop's  colleague 
from  Washington,  Senator  Gorton, 
has  reminded  us  "We,  in  the  Senate, 
may  have  thought  that  Scoop  be- 
longed to  us;  his  family  knew  better 
*  •  '.  We  thank  them  for  sharing  him 
with  us." 


Senator  Jackson  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  by  the  people  of  Washington 
State  in  1940  at  the  age  of  28.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives five  times.  In  1952,  he  successful- 
ly ran  for  the  Senate  and  was  a  unique 
Member  of  this  body  ever  since. 

During  these  43  years  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Scoop  developed  irreplace- 
able expertise  in  a  wide  range  of  areas. 
He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  for  his  ex- 
ceptional knowledge  in  the  areas  of 
national  defense  and  atomic  energy. 
His  support  not  simply  for  the  labor 
movement  but,  more  fiuidamentally, 
for  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try was  deep  and  continuous. 

He  was  a  major  architect  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and,  as  such,  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  effort  to  preserve  America's  ex- 
traordinary environmental  wealth  and 
beauty.  Perhaps  nurtured  by  his  visit 
to  the  Buchenwald  concentration 
camp  after  its  liberation,  he  was  a  val- 
iant supporter  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  struggle  of  Jews  everywhere 
to  establish  religious  freedom  and 
physical  safety.  More  broadly,  it  was 
perhaps  because  of  his  concern  to  pro- 
tect beleaguered  minorities  every- 
where from  the  forces  of  persecution 
and  state  tyranny  that  he  worked  so 
adamantly  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

Of  as  great  a  worth,  however,  to 
those  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  work  with  Scoop  Jackson  as  his 
knowledgeability  and  competence  in 
all  these  areas  was  his  wisdom  and 
sense  of  history.  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son was  intimately  involved  in  most  of 
the  great  public  affairs  of  the  last  40 
yeairs  that  shaped  the  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  today's  world.  Scoop's  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  adherence  to 
principle  had  already  allowed  him  to 
see  above  the  fray  of  day-to-day  events 
and  smaller  considerations— both  in 
the  world  and  in  this  legislature.  For- 
tunately for  us.  however,  his  wealth  of 
experience  only  intensified  his  ability 
to  see  unfolding  political  and  social 
events  in  a  profoundly  historical  and 
human  sense. 

Men  and  women  are  individuals  and. 
as  such.  able,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
wills  and  human  faculties,  to  shape  to 
some  extent  the  worlds  in  which  they 
live.  Men  and  women  are  also  histori- 
cal entities.  They  are  the  products  of 
larger  historical  entities.  They  are  the 
products  of  larger  historical  forces, 
they  swim  in  undiscemible  historical 
currents;  and  they  contribute  to 
future  historical  fact.  Scoop  had  a 
htimbling  appreciation  and  under- 
standing for  this  complex  matter  of 
the  individual  in  history. 

In  his  own  life  he  was.  by  an  objec- 
tive standard,  an  inordinately  success- 
ful and  powerful  individual.  He  de- 
served to  be.  Through  unsurpassed 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  fulfilling 


the  intensely  complex  and  varied  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  U.S.  Senator.  Scoop 
consistently  over  40  years  won  the  ad- 
miration of  both  Washington  State 
and  the  Senate.  It  was  admiration  that 
allowed  him  to  become  former  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  to  become  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  become  a  productive  legisla- 
tive craftsman  in  areas  ranging  from 
the  benefits  for  labor  to  statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  to  national  parks, 
to  Strategic  Air  Command. 

On  the  other  hand.  Scoop's  appre- 
ciation of  what  is.  in  another  sense, 
the  smallness  of  the  individual  in  his- 
torical time  preserved  his  deep  humil- 
ity and  his  sense  of  fellowship  with  all 
the  people  in  Washington  State,  in  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  the 
world  whom  he  felt  he  had  to  honor  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  was  remarked  as  curious  that  Sen- 
ator Jackson  encompassed  political 
principles  that  do  not  often  grow  to- 
gether in  the  political  flora.  He  was  a 
deep  humanitarian,  yet  also  labeled  an 
archtypical  "cold  warrior."  He  was  an 
early  environmentalist,  yet  a  late  sup- 
porter of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  was  a  staunch  friend  of 
labor  yet  an  insistent  spokesman  for 
increased  spending  on  American  mili- 
tary programs. 

Yes,  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  complex 
man.  But  the  great  public  issues  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  life  were  equal- 
ly complex.  Senator  Henry  Jackson's 
complexity  was  born  from  his  individ- 
ual effort  which  yielded  him  insight 
into  these  complex  issues  and  earned 
him  the  stature  to  leave  a  mark  on 
them  in  history.  It  was  also  born  from 
a  sensibility  which  left  him  open  to 
and  therefore  aware  of  the  largeness 
of  history  and  the  gravity  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

These  are  qualities  of  character  that 
are  indispensable  for  wise  navigation 
through  the  affairs  of  state.  As  a 
fellow  American  and  fellow  Senator,  I 
will  deeply  miss  Scoop's  experienced 
guidance  in  the  deliberations  over  the 
activities  of  the  United  States.  As  an 
individual  man,  I  will  be  grateful  for 
the  good  fortune  to  have  known  Scoop 
and  remember  his  exemplary  life. 

Mr.  President,  I,  like  I  suspect  others 
of  my  age  and  my  generation,  am  in  a 
slightly  difficult  position  to  stand  and 
eulogize  Henry  Jackson,  especially 
following  men  like  Senator  Dole  and 
Senator  Rollings  and  Senator  Bump- 
ers, all  men  who  had  a  close  personal 
relationship  with  him,  knew  him  well 
and  had  worked  with  him  in  many, 
many  battles. 

Quite  frankly,  particularly  because 
Mrs.  Jackson  is  still  here,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  something  from  the  heart 
and  try  to  be  as  honest  about  it  as  I 
can. 

I  cannot  say  that,  as  I  said.  Scoop 
Jackson  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine 


in  the  way  those  other  men  who 
talked  about  him.  That  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part.  I  am  40  years 
old.  Scoop  Jackson  had  done  as  much 
of  American  politics  before  I  was  bom 
as  I  have  done  up  to  this  date,  and  he 
clearly  has  done  so  much  more  than  I 
or  most  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  will  ever  be  able  to  do  to 
affect  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

But  I  did  have  a  relationship  with 
Scoop  Jackson  of  which  I  am  quite 
proud,  and  I  think  it  reflects  a  side  of 
Scoop  that  maybe  the  men  who  knew 
him  and  were  personally  and  emotion- 
ally closer  to  him  than  I  was.  maybe 
they  did  not  even  know. 

I  look  up  there  and  I  see  Don  Dono- 
hue,  and  I  remember  in  1972  Scoop 
Jackson  was  fighting  awfully  hard  for 
the  nomination  to  be  President  in 
Miami,  and  things  were  at  a  fairly  crit- 
ical stage  for  him.  It  was  the  night 
before  the  voting  was  going  to  take 
place,  and  a  29-year-old  kid  from  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  who  did  not  even  know 
where  Miami  was  let  alone  about  being 
a  U.S.  Senator,  who  was  trying  like  the 
devil  for  some  legitimacy  in  order  to 
convince  constituents  that  he  should 
nm  for  the  U.S.  Senate— he  found  out. 
this  young  aspirant  foimd  out.  that 
Scoop  Jackson  was  having  dinner 
alone  with  friends  at  a  house  in  subur- 
ban Miami. 

Another  person  said.  "Why  don't 
you  just  go  over  and  knock  on  the 
door  and  ask  Scoop  Jackson  for  help?" 
And  I  said.  'You  have  gotta  be  crazy.  I 
never  met  Scoop  Jackson.  I  don't 
know  him.  He  is  an  international 
figure.  I  am  29  years  old.  You  want  me 
to  get  some  legitimacy?  My  God.  the 
one  way  to  prove  I  am  crazy  is  to  do 
that." 

This  one  person,  who  happened  to 
know  the  people  with  whom  Scoop 
was  having  dinner,  went  up  and 
knocked  on  the  door.  Don  Donohue 
answered  the  door.  He  walked  to  the 
door,  and  never  having  seen  me  before 
in  his  life.  I  said,  first  of  all,  I  was  a 
Democrat.  I  was  so  scared  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  I  said  I  was  a  Demo- 
crat and  I  was  running  for  the  Senate 
in  Delaware  and  that  I  wanted  to— and 
I  just  stopped.  I  did  not  know  whether 
Don— I  stopped  and  I  was  tongue  tied. 
I  know  it  is  difficult  for  people  in  this 
Chamber  to  believe,  but  I  was  tongue 
tied. 

Don  said,  "You  want  to  speak  to 
Scoop?  "  Well,  my  God.  it  took  me  3 
years  to  even  call  Scoop  "Scoop,"  and 
I  said.  "Well,  yes."  And  he  said.  "Well, 
come  on  in." 

Scoop  was  in  there  eating  something 
he  always  liked,  dessert,  and  he  was 
sitting  at  a  table  and  everybody  was 
having  dinner.  Scoop  said.  "Come  on 
in.  sit  down.  What's  the  problem?" 

I  started  to  talk  with  him.  He  got  me 
dessert,  and  I  sat  there,  having 
crashed  a  dinner  that  was  supposedly 
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designed— and  Mrs.  Jackson  was  there 
also— for  relaxation  for  Scoop  Jackson 
while  he  was  desperately  trying  to 
hang  on  to  the  prospect  of  being  the 
nominee,  the  Democratic  nominee,  for 
President. 

Shortly  after  I  got  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  again  Scoop  Jackson  with 
whom  I  had  very  serious  disagree- 
ments on  foreign  policy— Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  who  is  probably  the  brightest 
man  in  the  Senate  today  said  how  he 
admired  Senator  Jackson's  foreign 
policy  position— I  disagreed  with  him. 
I  disagreed  with  him  on  almost  every- 
thing in  foreign  policy.  Every  time  we 
talked  1  disagreed  with  him. 

Right  after  I  was  elected  or  just 
before  I  was  elected,  I  had  a  little 
problem  with  my  family  that  con- 
cerned me  a  great  deal.  Who  was  in 
my  office  a  week  after  I  got  here? 
Scoop  Jackson,  saying.  "Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you'"  He  did  not  say 
•Anything  I  can  do  for  you  political- 
ly." such  as  "Can  I  help  you  get  on 
committees."  which  he  had  already 
done,  but  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  could  help  me. 

He  knew  ray  brother  was  with  me  a 
lot  and  sort  of  taking  over  to  help  me 
move  alcng.  my  youngest  brother,  my 
young  brother  and  best  friend.  He 
said,  "Why  dont  you  have  your  broth- 
er Jim  come  down  here  and  work  for 
me?" 

There  was  not  any*hing— I  did  not 
ask  him  for  anything  I  could  not  be- 
lieve it. 

After  that,  in  1978  I  was  up  for  re- 
electio.'i.  after  having  disagreed  with 
Scoop  J^CKsoN  almost  repeatedly  on 
things  relating  t-o  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly the  SALT  agreement.  What 
happened?  I  was  m  r'-al  trouble.  The 
right  wat  coming  at  ~ie.  I  would  have 
been  embor:assrd  because  I  disagreed 
with  Scoop  so  much  on  foreign  policy 
questions  to  call  Scoop  and  say. 
"Scoop,  come  help  me." 

Scoop  Jackson  called  me  unsolicited 
and  said.  "I  was  up  in  Philadelphia 
and  I  was  speaking  to  a  friend  of 
yours,  a  guy  named  Sonny  Dogal, " 
who  was  really  Scoovs  friend,  and  he 
said  you  have  got  real  problems  in 
Delaware.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?  You  have  got  those  guys  from  the 
right  coming  at  you.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?" 

He  came  into  Delaware  to  help  me. 
He  went  out  unsolicited  and  raised 
money  for  me  from  his  friends.  Scoop 
Jackson  I  suspect  did  that  for  a  lot  of 
people  other  than  Joe  Biden,  and 
maybe  that  is  the  one  side  of  Scoop 
Jackson  that  I  can  offer  as  a  contribu 
tion  to  this  testimonial  to  Scoop  Jack- 
son that  his  senior  colleagues  who 
were  close  friends  of  his,  my  senior 
'"^'leagues,  close  friends  of  his,  either 
'iid  not  need  or  did  not  know. 

i,at  there  is  one  place  where  I 
agreed  with  Scoop  Jackson,  I  did  not 
agree  with  everything  else  he  did  in 


the  Senate,  but  there  was  one  place 
where  Scoop  Jackson's  commitment 
literally  emotionally  moved  me,  and 
he  and  a  guy,  for  a  totally  different 
reason,  Hubert  Humphrey,  changed 
my  whole  perspective  on  an  issue  that 
I  had  up  to  that  point  felt  not  nearly 
as  strongly  about,  and  that  was  Israel, 
and  I  suspect  it  was  after  a  long,  long 
discussion  with  Scoop  Jackson  and  his 
telling  me  about  his  attitude  and 
about  after  World  War  II.  his  visit  to 
the  Buchenwald  concentration  camp 
and  what  it  meant  and  how  it  was.  and 
so  on,  and  encouraged  me  to  do  and 
make  several  long  visits,  which  I  did, 
to  Israel,  and  then  to  Eastern  Europe, 
and  then  to  the  concentration  camps 
in  Western  Europe,  which  was  the 
first  time  I  was  able  to  understand 
with  any  of  the  sense  and  depth  of 
emotion  that  he,  like  me,  a  non-Jew, 
felt  about  what  had  happened. 

Scoop  Jackson  changed  a  major  part 
of  my  political  life  and  my  attitude 
about  a  whole  segment  of  society  that 
I  did  not  understand  before. 

I  can  only  say  there  is  only  one  place 
that  I  probably  have  prior  experience 
to  Mrs.  Jackson  and  the  family,  and 
that  is  that  unforuntately  we  share  a 
similar  tragic  occurrence  in  our  lives. 
We  have  each  lost  a  spouse. 

I  suspect  right  at  this  time  in  Mrs. 
Jackson's  life  and  the  life  of  their  chil- 
dren there  is  a  feeling  that  the  black 
cloud  will  never  go  away;  that  nothing 
will  ever  change;  and  that  every  time  a 
memory  of  Scoop  is  conjured  up, 
which  will  be  daily,  it  probably  brings 
a  tear  to  their  eyes. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  assure 
you:  As  time  goes  on,  memories  of 
Scoop  will  not  bring  a  tear  to  your  eye 
but  a  smile  to  your  lips.  As  time  goes 
on,  it  will  be  reinforcement.  The  pain 
will  never  go  away,  the  memory  will 
never  leave,  but  you  will  find  it  will 
turn  that  something  that  just  brings 
on  a  serious  piece  of  depression:  that 
something  that  enables  you  to  move 
on  to  the  next  day. 

That  is  presumptuous  of  me  to  say, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will 
happen.  And  with  that  same  kind  of 
reassurance  that  Scoop  gave  everyone 
in  this  Chamber,  including  me,  that 
somehow  there  was  somebody  who 
knew,  somebody  in  control,  somebody 
who  would  not  panic,  someone  who 
knew  what  he  was  about  and  was  not 
going  to  change.  That  is  what  is  lost  in 
this  Senate. 

But  the  memory  of  Scoop  Jackson's 
ability  to  convey  that  to  us  is  bound  to 
produce  that  kind  of  leadership  in 
some  of  the  other  senior  Members  of 
this  body.  It  is  amazing  how  this  place 
works.  This  place  works  in  the  people, 
who  were  unable  to  rise  to  occasions, 
when  a  void  is  created,  tend  to  rise  to 
it. 

I  am  confident  that,  although  Scoop 
Jackson  can  never  be  replaced.  Scoop 
Jackson's   example    for   40    years   in 


American  politics  and  since  1954  in 
this  body  will  have  a  lasting  effect,  not 
just  in  his  memory  in  what  it  will  actu- 
ally produce  in  other  men  and  women 
in  this  Chamber,  who  might  not.  If 
Scoop  were  still  here,  be  the  ones  to 
personally  rise  to  the  occasion,  but  in 
his  absence,  and  knowing  that  he 
would  have,  will  force  them  to. 

Someone  once  said  that  an  institu- 
tion is  little  more  than  a  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  man.  This  institution  is 
little  more  than  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  great  man  like  Scoop 
Jackson  who  served  here. 

My  sympathies  go  to  the  Jackson 
family.  But  let  me  tell  you,  he  left  a 
legacy  that  can  do  nothing  but  benefit 
this  body  and  this  country. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  death  of  our  dear  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Henry  "Scoop"  Jack- 
son, leaves  an  enormous  void  not  only 
in  this  body  but  also  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Nation.  For  more  than  40  years. 
Scoop  Jackson— for  six  terms  in  the 
House  and  then  for  some  30  years  in 
the  Senate— provided  the  Nation  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  service 
and  leadership  which  placed  him  in 
the  very  forefront  of  America's  public 
figures. 

Scoop,  as  we  all  know  and  heard 
from  him  on  occasion,  was  the  son  of 
immigrant  parents,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Norway.  He  was  enor- 
mously proud  of  that  heritage  and 
what  it  meant  to  him  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  this  country. 

He  was  an  effective  and  early  leader 
in  so  many  fields  of  our  national 
public  life:  the  environment,  educa- 
tional opportunity,  efforts  to  protect 
our  people  from  poverty  and  from  dis- 
ease and  from  poor  housing,  civil 
rights  here  at  home,  human  rights 
abroad,  strong  champion  of  the  inde- 
pendent State  of  Israel,  a  forceful 
spoksman  on  national  security  policy, 
the  leader  on  energy  issues,  the  list 
goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  of  those 
specific  achievements,  I  think  Scoop 
Jackson's  impact  on  the  Senate  as  an 
institution  and  his  impact  on  the  polit- 
ical system  of  this  country  was  per- 
haps his  greatest  public  legacy. 

Scoop  Jackson  never  sacrificed  the 
means  to  achieve  an  end.  He  had  an 
understanding  of  what  democracy  en- 
tailed, a  respect  for  those  who  differed 
with  his  views,  a  firm  commitment  to 
his  own  judgments  and  values,  and  an 
appreciation  that  this  democratic 
system,  which  we  have  fashioned  in 
this  country  over  the  last  200  years,  is 
the  most  significant  political  achieve- 
ment men  and  women  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  anywhere  at  any  time. 

His  whole  life  was  marked  by  qual- 
ity—quality in  his  thought,  quality  in 
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the  example  he  set  by  how  he  con- 
ducted himself,  and  quality  in  how  he 
treated  others.  He  acted  toward  others 
with  respect  and  reflected  dignity  and 
intergrity  in  his  every  action.  He  was 
conunitted  to  underscoring  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  free  societies 
and  those  which  have  tragically  and 
unfortunately  fallen  under  totalitar- 
ian rule. 

He  gave  virtually  all  of  his  adult  life 
to  public  service.  He  believed  it  was 
the  highest  calling  and  he  recognized 
that  unless  men  and  women  of  quality 
and  ability  are  prepared  to  commit 
themselves  to  such  a  life,  the  body 
politic  will  suffer  as  a  consequence. 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  served  with  him,  to 
have  benefited  from  his  wisdom  and 
from  his  experience,  from  the  kind- 
ness with  which  he  treated  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  know  that  we  have 
lost  a  dear  and  valued  friend. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expess- 
ing  our  very  deepest  sorrow  on  his 
passing  and  expressing  our  sympathies 
to  his  dedicated  wife,  Helen,  their  two 
children,  to  the  other  family  members, 
and  to  his  many  friends. 

I  hope  we  all  take  some  comfort 
from  the  example  which  he  set,  some 
comfort  from  what  he  meant  in  this 
body  as  truly  one  of  its  outstanding 
leaders  in  this  generation,  and  some 
comfort  from  what  he  meant  to  the 
Nation. 

America,  and  indeed  free  people  ev- 
erywhere, are  the  better  because  of 
the  contributions  which  Scoop  Jack- 
son made.  And  those  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
touched  personally  by  his  friendship 
will  miss  him  deeply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  Senator  from  Ten- 

ri6SS66. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  not  only  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  statesman,  but 
in  farewell  and  in  respectful  tribute  to 
a  friend  of  humankind,  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

For  Senator  Jackson  was,  above  all, 
a  man  committed  to  the  causes  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

His  complex  views  are  best  expressed 
in  his  ovm  words.  Allow  me  to  quote 
Senator  Jackson  with  regard  to  his 
clear  vision  of  the  task  he  set  for  him- 
self: 

In  truth,  the  future  holds  only  two  even- 
tual alternatives:  atomic  war,  a  war  made 
hideous  beyond  imagination  by  the  new  de- 
stroyers of  men  and  all  their  words,  or 
atomic  peace,  a  peace  made  rich  beyond 
Imagination  by  the  power  of  modem  science 
and  technology  freed  for  peaceful  tasks.  I 
would  not  presume  for  an  Instsint  to  predict 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  will  be  willing  to  join 
with  us  and  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  in  a  plan  for  carrying  on  a  worldwide 
crusade  against  hunger  and  disease  and 
human  squalor.  I  see  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  new  Soviet  regime  which  would  make 
for  confidence  on  this  score. 


Yet,  I  cannot  believe  that  our  Nation  must 
be  deterred  from  subscribing  to  a  noble  goal 
simply  because  our  adversaries  may  contin- 
ue to  act  ignobly. 

Those  words  were  not  uttered  last 
week.  They  are  among  the  first  record- 
ed remarks  that  Henry  Jackson  made 
as  a  Senator.  He  made  them  on  May  1, 
1953.  Yet  they  are  as  timely  today  as 
they  were  more  than  30  years  ago. 

Those  words  accompanied  the  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  In  which  Sena- 
tor Jackson  called  upon  the  "peoples 
of  the  world  to  join  in  a  great  moral 
crusade  for  peace  and  freedom." 

Mr.  President,  none  has  served 
better  than  our  respected  colleague 
and  valued  friend,  Henry  Jackson,  in 
that  crusade  which  is,  indeed,  both 
great  and  moral. 

It  was  the  balance  and  precision  in 
his  logic,  combined  with  his  passion 
for  peace,  that  moved  so  many  of  us  to 
rely  on  Henry  Jackson's  counsel  when 
it  came  to  matters  of  national  defense 
and  security  of  the  free  world. 

We  will  miss  his  counsel,  perhaps 
painfully. 

Senator  Jackson  never  wavered  in 
his  conviction  that  a  safe  and  secure 
and  peaceful  world  could  be  achieved. 
He  held  that  conviction  when  he  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1953.  He  carried  it 
with  him  to  the  end. 

I  know,  as  we  continue  our  duties  to 
the  people  of  thf-  United  States,  that 
we  will  always  bi  able  to  use  the  life 
and  career  of  He?  ry  Jackson  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

The  respectful  tone  of  the  many 
tributes  that  followed  his  death  indi- 
cate that  much  of  America  asks,  too, 
that  we  remember  his  splendid  exam- 
ple. Among  those  tributes  are  edito- 
rials from  a  number  of  newspapers  in 
my  State  of  Tennessee,  a  State  that 
Scoop  Jackson  knew  well,  that  he 
campaigned  across;  a  State  where  the 
people  admired  him  and  respected  him 
and  held  him  in  great  affection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  few 
of  these  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
written  in  Ecclesiastes: 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  oint- 
ment; and  the  day  of  death,  than  the  day  of 
birth. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  a  house  of  mourning 
than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting. 
For  this  is  the  end  of  all  men. 
And  so  it  is,  too,  the  end  of  life  of 
that  champion,  that  champion  of 
small  people,  of  little  people,  a  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  freedom,  a  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  peace.  Henry 
Jackson  leaves  us  with  his  good  name 
and  his  honorable  life  to  remember 
and  to  carry  with  us  always. 


Exhibit  i 
Jackson,  Statesman 


Henry  M.  Jackson  was  a  man  of  his  times, 
bridging  the  political  generations  from 
Roosevelt  to  Reagan  in  a  style  that  left 
both  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  better. 

Jackson  was  an  open  and  candid  advocate 
who  could  disagree  so  amiably  he  won  many 
a  congressional  debate  by  totally  disarming 
his  opposing  colleagues.  His  peers  respected 
his  personal  integrity  and  his  skill  at  com- 
promise. 

His  refusal  to  become  encamped  with  lib- 
erals or  conservatives  except  on  an  issue-by- 
issue  basis  earned  him  a  special  reverence 
from  people  for  whom  those  labels  offer 
little  distinction. 

A  Democrat  who  sought  the  presidency 
and  was  his  party's  national  chairman,  he 
would  have  been  immediately  and  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  GOP  as  well,  should  he 
have  declared  a  change  of  political  alliance. 
Achievements  by  Jackson  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  authored  important  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  energy  conserva- 
tion law,  was  a  stalwart  for  a  strong  nation- 
al defense  and  was  a  tireless  supporter  of 
the  efforts  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to 
freedom.  His  death  last  week  took  the 
nation  by  surprise  and  left  it  deeply  sad- 
dened. 

The  senator  from  Washington  state  will 
continue  to  reap  recognition  for  his  diversi- 
ty of  knowledge  and  his  dedication  to  princi- 
ple far  into  the  future.  He  deserves  that  rec- 
ognition and  the  title,  American  statesman, 
as  few  others  have.  So  long,  Scoop. 

[From  the  Oak  Ridger  (Tenn.),  Sept.  6, 
19831 

One  of  Octr  Soundest.  Fairest,  Most 
Honest  Senators  Lost 
The  U.S.  Senate  is  being  hard  hit.  First 
there  were  announcements  by  veteran  sena- 
tors Howard  Baker,  of  Tennessee,  and  John 
Tower,  of  Texas,  that  they  will  not  seek  re- 
election next  year. 

Now  comes  the  totally  unexpected  sudden 
death  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington 
and  the  august  body  has  lost  or  is  about  to 
lose  three  superior  members,  the  variations 
in  their  partisan  affiliations  and  political 
philosophies  (although  in  many  important 
respects  they  are  not  great)  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Sen.  Jackson  was  a  pillar  of  so  many 
things  the  Senate  needs.  Integrity  perhaps 
most  of  all.  But  he  was  also  a  very  sensitive 
yet  also  very  realistic  lawmaker.  Without 
being  a  warmonger  or  indulging  in  breast- 
beating  rhetoric,  he  favored  a  strong  nation- 
al defense  and  a  tough  policy  in  dealing 
with  our  adversaries,  most  of  all  Russia.  He 
was,  the  very  afternoon  before  his  fatal 
heart  attack,  indignant  in  reaction  to  the 
shooting  down  of  the  South  Korean  passen- 
ger jetliner  and  who  knows  in  what  way  his 
concern  about  this  incident  msy  have  aggra- 
vated his  physical  condition. 

But  Sen.  Jackson  was  also  a  most  compas- 
sionate senator,  feeling  deeply  the  need  for 
fair  domestic  programs,  particularly  as  they 
offered  assistance  and  hope  to  the  less  for- 
tunate among  us— the  poor,  the  minorities, 
who  often  are  one  and  the  same.  He  was  an 
uncompromising  supporter  of  legislation 
and  policies  to  guarantee  equal  rights  to  all 
citizens. 

Sen.  Jackson  was  also  a  strong  supporter 
of  a  vigorous  program  of  energy  develop- 
ment, including  nuclear  power.  But,  as  he 
was  able  to  do  on  so  many  issues,  he  was 
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able  to  balance  his  energy  advocacy  with  his 
equivalent  advocacy  of  laws  and  policies 
that  properly  protect  the  environment. 

We  think  of  him  locally  most  of  all  for  his 
longtime  knowledgeable  support  of  intelli- 
gent, positive  nuclear  policies  and  programs. 
Granted,  like  Sen.  Baker,  he  was  from  a 
state  where  there  is  a  large  nuclear  estab- 
lishment—the Department  of  Energy  facili- 
ties at  Richland.  Wash.,  which  along  with 
Oak  Ridge  and  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.  was  one 
of  the  three  cities  literally  created  by  the 
World  War  II  Manhattan  Project.  (It  is  in- 
creasingly necessary  to  repeat  this  history. 
It  cannot  be  assumed  any  longer  that  the 
majority  of  readers  remember,  or  have  ever 
really  learned.)  Still,  his  intelligent  support 
for  nuclear  programs  was  based  on  much 
more  than  just  blind  backing  of  anything 
that  provides  jobs  within  his  constituency. 

And  that  is  why  his  loss  will  be  so  keenly 
felt  throughout  the  nuclear  community. 
For.  as  a  senator  from  a  nuclear-industry 
state  and.  therefore,  also  as  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  longest-serving  members  of  the 
former  Joint  House-Senate  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  he  became  personally  most 
knowledgeable  about  nuclear  matters.  And. 
to  be  knowledgeable  of  nuclear,  in  so  many 
instances,  is  also  to  be  supportive. 

So  much  of  the  opposition  to  intelligent, 
orderly  nuclear  development  comes  from 
fear  and  paranoia  based  on  ignorance.  The 
hope  can  be  that  his  replacement  will  also 
be  a  nuclear  sophisticate  and,  therefore, 
equally  as  effectively  supportive  as  "Scoop" 
Jackson  (he  earned  that  nickname  because 
of  his  reliability,  while  a  teen-ager,  as  a 
newsboy),  surely  one  of  the  nation's  best- 
liked  and  most- respected  senators  ever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
add  my  words  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  praise  of,  and  in  homage  to 
our  late  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington— Senator  Henry  M. 
"Scoop" Jackson. 

The  Senate,  the  people  of  Michigan, 
of  Washington  State,  and  of  all  the 
United  States  have  lost  a  true  public 
servant  and  an  individual  who  worked 
tirelessly,  both  in  and  out  of  the  lime- 
light, in  their  best  interests  and  in 
ways  they  may  never  realize  fully. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
work  with  Scoop  Jackson  during  the 
past  5  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  learn  from  him,  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  his  counsel  and  to  share 
both  mutual  victories  and  mutual  de- 
feats. 

On  some  issues,  he  was  an  occasional 
opponent  who  taught  me  a  great  deal 
about  the  substance  and  process  of 
legislation.  On  others,  he  was  an  ally 
whose  support  was  both  welcome  and 
effective  in  helping  to  carry  the  day. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  passionate  loy- 
alist to  this  coimtry,  to  its  working 
people,  to  its  environment  and  to  its 
national  security.  He  was  a  staunch 
defender  of  American  interests  and  he 
worked  with  all  of  his  soul  to  strength- 
en our  Nation  militarily,  economically, 
and  socially.  He  cared  about  the  socio- 
economic strength  of  our  people  as 
well  as  for  their  military  welfare. 


Scoop's  concerns  for  the  basic 
human  rights  of  individuals  went 
beyond  our  borders.  He  was  a  passion- 
ate defender  of  such  liberties  through- 
out the  world.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  life,  for  example,  trying  to  loosen 
the  totalitarian  grip  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  its  own  citizens  and  on  the 
citizens  of  her  neighbors. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tions I  have  heard  about  Scoop  I  think 
bears  repeating  today.  He  knew  who 
were  America's  friends,  and  he  knew 
who  were  her  adversaries.  To  Scoop 
Jackson,  certain  aspects  of  this  bewil- 
deringly  complex  world  were  straight- 
forward and  simple.  His  activities  on 
behalf  of  keeping  America  strong  to 
deter  the  Soviets,  of  protecting  Israel's 
existence  in  a  hostile  world,  and  of 
promoting  human  rights  are  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
Scoop's  assessment  of  the  basic  veri- 
ties of  the  international  scene. 

Recent  world  events  have  only  rein- 
forced the  basic  correctness  of  Scoop's 
assessement. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
a  luiique  individual,  whose  mastery  of 
the  national  security  field  and  whose 
singular  understanding  of  historical 
perspectives  were  unparallelled  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  in  this 
body  as  a  whole.  Scoop  was  the  best 
student  of  history  on  our  committee, 
and  always  articulated  the  historical 
implications  of  events,  their  strategic 
significance,  and  the  patterns  of  histo- 
ry into  which  they  fell.  These  insights 
will  be  missed  sorely,  since  they  often 
are  overlooked  in  the  daily  press  of 
legislative  business. 

Scoop  Jackson  also  was  an  elected 
public  servant  who  rose  above  partisan 
politics  when  it  came  to  those  issues 
he  thought  were  of  supreme  national 
importance— foreign  and  defense 
policy.  Scoop  believed  deeply  that  we 
should  have  a  truly  bipartisan  nation- 
al security  policy,  and  that  there 
should  be  cooperation  rather  than 
confrontation  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  such  matters.  In  this  way.  he 
believed  our  country  would  be  strong- 
er, and  he  was  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for.  and  practitioner  of.  such  biparti- 
sanship, in  private  as  well  as  in  public. 

Some  talk  about  bipartisan  foreign 
policy;  he  lived  it  and  he  breathed  it, 
even  when  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
do  so.  His  bipartisanship  on  national 
security  gained  him  great  respect  in 
Washington  and  in  other  world  cap- 
itals. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
remiss,  having  mentioned  Scoop  Jack- 
son's achievement  as  a  public  servant 
if  I  did  not  briefly  talk  about  him  as 
the  person  he  was.  His  individual  and 
personal  characteristics  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  his  public  service. 
Mr.  President,  Scoop  Jackson  was  a 
nice  guy  who  cared  a  lot  about  the 
little  people  of  this  world,  whether  the 


person  was  a  dlsadvsmtaged  citizen  of 
his  own  State,  an  unemployed  worker 
in  Alabama,  or  an  oppressed  citizen  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Deep  down,  that 
csu-ing  is  probably  the  best  explana- 
tion for  why  Scoop  Jackson  acted  and 
voted  as  he  did  in  elected  office. 

There  are  many  people  in  politics 
who  think  they  are  concerned  about 
little  people.  Some  hold  these  views  as 
a  matter  of  intellectual  exercise,  and 
even  cast  their  votes  in  reflection  of 
these  calculations,  but  fall  short  in  the 
way  they  personally  think  about  and 
treat  the  people  with  whom  they  come 
into  contact. 

There  are  those  who  vote  with  both 
their  heads  and  their  hearts  and 
Scoop  Jackson  was  one  of  those.  You 
could  see  it  in  the  way  he  cared  on  a 
personal  basis  about  the  people  who 
would  be  affected  in  their  daily  lives 
by  the  bills  and  the  programs  Con- 
gress enacted.  You  could  see  it  in  the 
considerate  way  that  he  treated  all 
those  around  him.  whether  the  person 
was  a  constituent  or  a  member  of  his 
staff  or  a  stranger. 

You  could  see  it  in  the  special  affec- 
tion that  his  staff  held  for  him,  a 
model  that  each  of  us  should  seek  to 
emulate.  And  you  could  see  it  in  the 
special  love  that  he  had  for  Helen  and 
their  children— how  proud  he  would 
have  been  of  them  last  week. 

Scoop  Jackson  respected  people  as 
individuals,  with  individual  feelings 
and  needs.  To  him.  they  were  not  just 
nameless,  faceless  voters,  members  of 
interest  groups,  or  staffers.  It  showed 
in  the  way  he  treated  them  personally 
and  in  the  way  they  returned  that 
consideration  with  the  support,  loyal- 
ty, and  devotion  that  such  treatment 
deserved.  That  is  another  lesson  that 
Scoop's  life  of  public  service  can  teach 
us. 

Mr.  President,  Scoop  Jackson  was  a 
friend  and  I  will  always  remember  the 
acts  of  sensitivity  and  generosity  and 
kindness  that  he  showed  to  me.  He 
was  a  public  servant  whose  contribu- 
tions to  his  country  and  history  will  be 
long  remembered  and  appreciated. 

I  will  miss  him.  The  Senate  will  miss 
him.  The  Nation  is  poorer  for  his  pass- 
ing and  we  are  all  richer  for  having 
known  him. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
member, at  Scoop  Jackson's  funeral, 
that  Senator  Magnuson  made  the 
remark  that  Scoop  seemed  indestructi- 
ble and  it  was  just  inconceivable  to 
him  that  he  could  have  passed  away.  I 
must  say  I  have  the  same  sense,  as  I 
stand  here  now,  that  there  is  some- 
thing surreal  about  what  we  are  doing, 
that  if  we  just  wait  long  enough,  he 
will  walk  through  those  doors  and  be 
part  of  us  once  more. 
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For  someone  like  me,  who  has  only 
been  here  a  short  time,  less  than  5 
years,  and  for  those  of  us  particularly 
who  serve  on  the  Energy  Committee, 
he  was  a  part  of  this  place  in  a  way 
that  most  people  would  not  under- 
stand. The  fact  that  the  institution 
keeps  on  going  without  him  does  seem 
very  strange. 

There  are  and  will  always  be  great 
men  and  women  who  will  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  has  always  been  re- 
ferred to  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  will  not  continue.  We 
always  hear  talk  of  the  lions  of  the 
Senate,  those  people  who  achieve  a 
certain  greatness.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  doubts  that  Scoop  Jackson 
will  be  included  in  that  category.  We 
have  seen  all  kinds  of  speeches,  edito- 
rials, and  conmientaries  which  point 
that  out. 

But  that  was  not  what  brought  so 
many  of  us  to  Washington  for  the  fu- 
neral. It  is  not  what  has  caused  the 
emotion  which  we  have  heard  on  the 
floor  today. 

The  legislative  greatness  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  all  well  and  good,  and  certain- 
ly. Scoop  is  in  the  forefront  of  that 
kind  of  achievement.  But  I  think  what 
people  should  get  out  of  today's  trib- 
utes is  Scoop  Jackson,  the  human 
being.  I  do  not  know  how  you  portray 
that,  how  you  get  people  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  that  we  all  had  for 
him.  But  let  me  just  mention  a  few  of 
the  attributes  that  I  shall  remember. 

One.  he  was  unaffected.  This  is  not  a 
body  which  lends  itself  to  that  kind  of 
characteristic.  Anyone  who  has  presid- 
ed over  this  body  and  seen  us  all  in 
action  will  realize  that  we  all  come  to 
this  institution  with  enormous  capac- 
ity to  dwell  on  one's  self-importance. 
Scoop  was  not  that  kind  of  person.  De- 
spite all  the  national  acclaim,  the 
Presidential  races,  and  so  on.  he  re- 
mained essentially  an  unaffected 
human  being.  That  is  what  drew  so 
many  of  us  to  him. 

He  was  also  very  gentle.  If  you  talk 
to  any  of  those  people  who  worked 
with  him  on  his  staff— and  Tom  Foley, 
I  thought,  did  a  remarkable  job  in  his 
eulogy  at  the  funeral— there  is  a  loyal- 
ty to  Scoop  the  human  being  from 
those  he  had  capacity  over.  That  is 
not  always  the  case.  A  lot  of  those  who 
serve  in  government  may  have  very 
good  staffs  and  may  have  a  certain  re- 
spect for  them,  but  the  kind  of  love 
that  existed  for  Scoop  Jackson  by 
those  who  worked  for  him  I  think  was 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  kind  of 
gentle  person  that  he  was. 

Third,  I  was  very  impressed,  when  I 
went  to  Everett,  Wash.,  and  stood  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  his  house,  by  the 
clear  sense  of  roots  that  he  had.  He 
had  traveled  the  world  and  done  all 
that  one  does  in  public  life,  but  Ever- 
ett. Wash.,  was  his  home.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  that  place,  committed  to 


that  house,  to  his  family,  and  I  think 
that  speaks  well  for  him. 

How  many  people  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  never  leave,  even  though  their 
public  life  may  be  over,  and  forget 
where  they  came  from,  in  many  ways 
try  to  put  that  behind  them?  Scoop 
was  not  that  kind,  and  his  loyalty  to 
Everett  speaks  volumes  for  the  loyalty 
that  he  had  to  other  people. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  just  one 
other  attribute.  That  is  his  concern 
for  junior  Members.  There  are  a  lot  of 
great  people  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
for  someone  who  comes  in  new.  it 
takes  a  while  to  get  to  know  every- 
body. Eventually  it  does  indeed  take 
place. 

I  served  on  the  Energy  Committee 
under  Scoop,  and  those  of  us  who  did 
will  always  appreciate  his  outreach  to 
those  of  us  who  were  new  and  inexpe- 
rienced and  somewhat  timid  as  we 
came  into  this  body;  that  he  was  a 
great  national  figure,  we  were  new 
Members,  but  that  never  made  any 
difference.  And  the  fact  that  he  did 
what  he  did  for  us  to  make  us  comfort- 
able, to  make  us  feel  conversant  in  the 
matters  of  the  committee  will  always 
be  appreciated. 

He  and  I  worked  hard  on  the  Alaska 
lands  bill,  t-he  one  thing  that  I  was 
probably  more  involved  with  him  in 
than  any  other  piece  of  legislation. 
That  bill  is  a  tribute  to  not  only  his 
commitment  to  t  le  environment  but 
his  capacity  to  s:-'  people  to  work  to- 
gether. I  hope  it  .s  clear  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  respect  that  we  had  for 
Scoop,  we  also  had  an  affection  for 
him.  And  it  is  simply  not  a  case  of  a 
colleague  but  one  to  whom  love 
flowed. 

Now  that  his  example  of  simple  hu- 
manity is  gone.  I  hope  that  his  ab- 
sence will  be  so  felt  by  all  of  us  that  it 
will  set  a  tone,  it  will  set  a  standard; 
that  sensing  the  absence  of  that  kind 
of  humanity  we  will  all  change  a  bit 
and  try  to  be  as  much  as  we  can  be 
loyal  to  the  example  that  Scoop  gave 
to  us. 

I  hope  that  when  my  time  in  this 
body  is  complete.  I  will  have  a  small 
percentage  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion that  Scoop  enjoyed  from  all  of  us. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sulting with  staff,  it  appears  that  Sen- 
ators on  both  of  the  aisle  who  wish  to 
speak  would  require  extending  the 
time  of  eulogies  beyond  1:30  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  extended  until 
2:30  p.m.  and  that  the  sequence  of 
other  events  as  described,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Lebanon  debate  and  the 
Korean  plane  resolution,  be  extended, 
the  beginning  time  to  be  extended  by 
1  additional  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  I>resident,  today  is 
one  of  great  sadness  and  of  commemo- 
ration as  we  reflect  upon  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  our  friend  and 
magnificent  colleague.  Scoop  Jackson. 
Our  hearts  are  with  Helen  Jackson 
and  Peter,  and  Anna  Marie,  and  these 
bonds  of  caring  and  love  will  always 
continue. 

The  Senate  in  recent  years  has  seen 
enormous  change.  Over  60  Senators 
have  served  less  than  a  decade.  As  an 
institution,  we  have  been  relying  very 
heavily  on  a  diminishing  handful  of 
giants  in  the  Senate— those  special  in- 
dividuals whose  length  of  service  and 
particularly  gifted  leadership  provided 
much  of  the  guiding  force  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

Scoop  Jackson  in  a  institutional 
sense  must  be  seen  in  that  light.  No 
Senator  provided  more  vitality  or  leg- 
islative leadership  to  the  Senate  than 
Scoop  Jackson.  His  passing  is  joi  enor- 
mous loss  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  every  person  on  this  Earth  who 
loves  freedom  and  is  part  of  the  strug- 
gle for  human  justice.  The  civilized 
world  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
champions. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  Senator  in  the 
fullest  sense.  He  was  a  forceful  advo- 
cate, a  prodigious  worker,  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  a  warm  and  giving 
colleague,  a  person  of  ideas,  creative 
force,  and  convictions,  a  man  with  an 
enveloping  concern  for  people  and 
their  well-being,  a  person  wonderfully 
free  of  pretense  and  selfishness  or 
mean  motive  and.  as  has  been  said  by 
others,  a  Senator  of  truly  historic  leg- 
islative accomplishments. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
served  with  Scoop  have  been  enriched 
by  his  good  humor,  his  absolute  integ- 
rity, his  vision,  and  his  example  of  ex- 
cellence in  a  lifetime  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  public  interest. 

It  is  appropriate  that  a  beautiful 
flower  with  many  blossoms  should 
now  stand  where  Scoop  Jackson  did 
his  work  on  the  Senate  floor.  He  was 
always  in  bloom— with  ideas,  legisla- 
tive initiatives,  a  kind  of  word,  a 
friendly  pat  on  the  arm.  a  bright 
vision  of  life  where  things  could  be 
changed  for  the  better. 

While  the  words  of  tribute  spoken 
here  today  honor  Scoop  and  his 
memory,  the  greatest  honor  will  come 
in  the  months  and  the  years  ahead 
when  his  continuing  influence  upon 
us.  his  example  and  teaching,  causes 
us  to  strive  harder  and  with  a  clearer 
vision  for  those  national  and  interna- 
tional goals  that  he  championed. 

Finally,  a  special  word  must  be  said 
about  the  enormous  contribution 
made  by  Scoop's  family  in  sharing  him 
so  unselfishly  with  the  public  needs 
that  were  the  focus  of  his  work  life. 
Hours,  months,  literally  years  of  time 
away  from  home,  away  from  family 
were  required  for  Scoop  to  carry  out 
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his  public  interest  duties  as  he  saw 
them.  His  recent  tiring  trip  to  China 
comes  to  mind. 

Every  hour  of  his  time  away  from 
home  and  family  was  a  gift  of  caring 
and  concern  by  the  Jackson  family  to 
people  everywhere.  The  good  work  he 
accomplished  late  in  the  evenings  on 
the  Senate  floor,  on  weekends  with 
constituents  in  Washington,  or  in  of- 
fering hope  and  help  to  others  in  need 
in  this  country  and  abroad  was  only 
possible  because  a  loving  and  support- 
ive family  was  willing  to  share  so  gen- 
erously its  husband  and  father.  No 
family  can  give  a  more  precious  gift  to 
their  fellow  citizens  and  none  have 
given  more  than  the  Jackson  family. 
So  all  these  tributes  today  are  family 
tributes.  The  good  deeds  remembered 
are  those  of  the  family  and  not  a  man 
alone.  This  family  and  that  man  shall 
always  be  a  living  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  think  of  the  Senate 
without  Scoop  Jackson.  As  we  stand  in 
this  Chamber,  each  of  us  have  a  flood 
of  individual  memories  of  him.  To 
each  of  us  he  was  truly  a  titan  of  the 
Senate.  If  one  was  in  a  legislative 
battle,  one's  chances  of  success  were 
immeasurably  improved  if  Scoop  Jack- 
son was  on  your  side.  When  he  signed 
on  in  a  legislative  effort,  he  did  not 
just  sign  on  his  signature:  he  signed  on 
to  work,  to  produce,  to  succeed,  and 
that  is  what  he  did. 

I  can  remember  we  worked  together 
about  2  years  ago  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  identities  of  CIA 
agents— in  other  words,  to  forbid  the 
disclosure  by  some,  whether  they  were 
Americans  or  foreigners,  of  the  identi- 
ties of  these  agents.  There  were  many 
leading  Members  of  this  Senate  who 
were  opposed  to  that  legislation  for 
very  legitimate  reasons.  But  we 
worked  together  and  succeeded  in  the 
passage  of  that  legislation.  We  suc- 
ceeded because  Scoop  Jackson  individ- 
ually buttonholed  Senator  after  Sena- 
tor to  persuade  them  to  our  cause.  It 
took  work:  it  took  effort;  but  that  was 
the  kind  of  person  he  was. 

Yet,  for  all  his  legislative  skills  and 
all  his  dedication  to  a  cause,  every- 
thing Henry  Jackson  approached  he 
did  with  a  sense  of  f airplay.  He  never 
took  unfair  advantage  of  an  opponent. 

Again,  let  me  give  a  personal  illus- 
tration. I  can  remember  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Scoop  on  a  defense 
issue.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I 
made  a  serious  factual  error  suid  was 
open  to  the  opportunity  for  somebody 
to  make  me  look  very  foolish.  Scoop 
had  that  opportunity,  but  he  refused 
to  seize  it.  Instead,  he  came  up  to  me 
afterward  and  said.  "I  think  you  erred 
on  that."  Clearly,  I  had,  but  he  did  not 
say  it  publicly,  and  for  that  I  am  eter- 
nally grateful. 


Scoop  Jackson  radiated  enthusiasm. 
He  was  constantly  innovative  and 
original,  open  to  new  ideas.  He  was 
full  of  pep;  he  was  constantly  alive. 

It  seemed  that  both  physically  and 
in  his  character,  he  emphasized  sturdi- 
ness.  He  was  sturdy,  like  his  State.  He 
was  sturdy  in  his  positions,  sturdy  in 
his  loyalties,  sturdy  in  his  judgments. 

For  all  of  us  who  have  served  here 
with  him.  his  loss  is  a  great  blow.  To 
his  family,  we  extend  our  sympathies 
and  our  gratitude  for  giving  this  won- 
derful man  to  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  loss 
of  Senator  Henry  Jackson  has  been  a 
great  tragedy— both  for  the  Nation 
and  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him  person- 
ally. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  this  great  loss  to  the  country 
and  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  much  of  it 
with  more  eloquence  than  I  could 
hope  to  achieve  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  true  giants  of  our  time. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  served  in  this 
great  body,  I  came  to  know  Scoop  as  a 
warm  friend— a  friend  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  product  of 
the  spirit  of  America.  He  came  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  nurtured  by  the  values  and 
ideals  of  the  people  of  his  great  State 
of  Washington.  He  never  forgot  the 
grand  purpose  and  responsibility 
which  was  entrusted  to  him.  He  never 
betrayed  that  trust.  It  would  not  have 
been  in  Scoop's  nature. 

He  was  a  man  who  brought  the 
ideals  of  his  home  to  this  floor:  who 
used  them  to  serve  the  people  of  his 
State  and  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  to  inspire  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues. He  has  left  a  permanent  im- 
print on  this  body  and  on  everyone 
who  knew  him. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  was 
touched  by  Scoop's  compassion.  After 
the  1980  election,  many  congressional 
staffers  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were 
left  unemployed.  Senator  Jackson 
took  it  upon  himself  to  help  many  of 
these  people  find  new  positions.  That 
kind  of  intervention  is  extraordinary 
in  this  place  and  is  only  one  example 
of  the  man's  integrity  and  feeling  for 
his  fellow  man. 

When  I  did  reach  Washington.  I  was 
deeply  and  singularly  impressed  with 
Senator  Jackson's  sense  of  feeling  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  his 
sound  sense  of  reason  about  what 
needed  to  be  done  to  assure  that  our 
people  remained  free  to  pursue  their 
destiny. 

He  brought  that  sense  of  reason  and 
those  values  to  debates  here.  And  he 
understood  the  profound  wisdom  of 
consistency  to  those  values— never  wa- 
vering in  the  face  of  expedient  politi- 
cal advantage. 

Scoop  was,  above  all  else,  a  patriot 
first.  He  understood  the  need  for  a 


strong  America— both  in  defense  and 
in  the  compassion  we  must  show  to 
the  less  fortunate  among  us.  He  un- 
derstood, from  firsthand  experience, 
the  circumstances  of  history  that  bind 
us  to  the  people  of  Israel.  In  fact,  de- 
spite his  reputation  as  an  advocate  of 
a  strong  defense,  he  clearly  under- 
stood the  need  for  military  prowess  to 
be  complemented  by  American  hu- 
manitarianism. 

The  loss  of  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
has  left  a  great  void  in  this  country— 
and  in  this  Chamber.  His  conscience 
and  dedication  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  not  easily  replaced. 

My  sincerest  condolences  go  out  to 
his  beloved  wife,  Helen,  his  two  chil- 
dren. Anna  Marie  and  Peter,  and  other 
family  members  during  this  time  of 
mourning.  They  should  be  comforted 
by  the  knowledge  that  Henry  Jackson 
was  a  man  dedicated  to  his  God,  his 
country,  and  his  fellow  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  and,  indeed,  the  free  world  suf- 
fered a  grievous  loss  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month  when  our  colleague  and 
friend.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
was  suddenly  taken  from  us. 

Scoop  Jackson,  as  we  all  fondly  re- 
ferred to  him,  was  not  only  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  Senate  but  also  a  giant  of 
Western  civilization.  His  passing  has 
left  a  void  in  this  Chamber  that  we 
can  ill  afford.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington  have  lost  a  great  repre- 
sentative, the  U.S.  Senate  has  lost  a 
respected  leader  and  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  lost  a  superlative  defender  of 
freedom. 

The  record  will  show,  Mr.  President, 
that  Senator  Jackson  spent  more  than 
half  his  life  in  elected  public  service. 
For  42  years.  Senator  Jackson  unself- 
ishly and  devotedly  served  his  Nation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  honor,  dignity,  and  everlasting 
credit.  He  was  in  truth  a  humanitarian 
and  a  patriot,  dedicating  his  career  to 
improve  society  and  the  common  de- 
fense. Henry  Jackson  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  truth  that  the 
greatest  fulfillment  of  man's  talents 
and  abilities  are  realized  through 
meaningful  service  to  his  Nation  and 
fellowman. 

Senator  Jackson's  influence  was  not. 
of  course,  confined  to  the  Senate  nor 
to  the  shores  of  this  Nation.  He  was 
well  known  throughout  the  globe  for 
his  steadfast  efforts  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  free  world  and  was 
widely  respected  by  those  who  worked 
to  preserve,  promote,  and  perpetuate 
peace  among  all  nations.  Senator 
Jackson  knew  war  and  abhorred  it. 
but  he  knew  it  could  only  be  avoided  if 
our  Nation  and  our  allies  remained 
powerful,  both  militarily  and  economi- 
cally. We  are  a  better,  stronger  Nation 
because  of  his  service.  Western  civili- 
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zation    is    improved    because    of    his 
wisdom. 

Senator  Jackson  left  a  mark  in  this 
body  which  will  of  itself  be  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  service  and  his  life. 
His  presence  will  be  sorely  missed,  but 
his  record  will  shine  brightly  in  the 
aimals  of  the  Senate.  We  can  all  learn 
from  what  he  did. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  know  and 
serve  with  Henry  Jackson.  I  admired 
him  as  a  man  and  as  a  public  servant.  I 
was  grateful  for  his  friendship. 

I  share  the  sorrow,  the  sorrow  that 
is  common  to  all  who  knew  Senator 
Jackson  and  worked  with  him.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Jackson  and  the  Jackson  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  put  into  words  all 
that  Scoop  meant,  not  only  to  us  but 
to  the  country,  to  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  to  those  who  knew  of 
him. 

Some  will  remember  Scoop  as  an  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  the  defense  of 
a  strong  and  secure  America,  as  a  man 
who  would  not  knuckle  under,  as  a 
man  who  with  his  vision,  clarity,  and 
perception  of  a  great  America,  stood 
up  for  its  defense  and  security. 

Others  of  us  remember  Scoop  for 
being  at  the  forefront  of  pointing  out 
the  need  for  developing  a  sound  na- 
tional energy  policy.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  forecast  OPEC  and  to  warn  us 
about  the  dangers  we  would  face  with 
energy  shortages  and  high  energy 
prices. 

But  I  will  remember  Scoop  for  his 
ability  to  balance  competing  and  often 
controversial  interests. 

For  example,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  worked  hard  to  protect  our 
wilderness  areas,  he  also  emphasized 
the  economic  importance  of  develop- 
ing our  natural  resources. 

While  he  spoke  out  on  the  need  for 
American  military  strength,  he  also 
showed  a  strong  commitment  to  meet- 
ing social  needs  and  providing  those 
services.  In  many  ways  Scoop  stood  for 
years  where  the  country  and  the 
Democratic  Party  now  appear  to  be 
heading. 

Others  will  remember  Scoop  for  his 
compassion  for  the  average,  ordinary 
American— the  man  on  the  street,  the 
housewife,  the  schoolteacher,  or  what- 
ever. That  compassion  guided  him 
whenever  he  spoke  before  this  body  on 
a  piece  of  legislation. 

Finally,  I  remember  Scoop  as  a 
northwestemer.  We  northwestemers, 
just  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  pride  ourselves  on  many  qual- 
ities. One  of  them  is  just  good,  basic, 
down-to-Earth  commonsense. 

I  am  sure  everyone  in  the  country 
feels  that  he  or  she  has  some  monopo- 
ly on  commonsense.  I  must  tell  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  cannot  think  of 
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anyone  who  epitomized  that  quality 
more  than  Scoop  Jackson. 

I  say  that  because  many  times  in  the 
last  several  years,  I  sought  out  Scoop 
for  his  advice— on  energy  policy,  de- 
fense policy,  and  other  issues.  And 
always,  his  basic  northwestern  com- 
monsense came  through. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  body  whose 
advice  I  valued  more  and  whose  coun- 
sel I  sought  and  respected  more  than 
Scoop. 

Let  me  just  close,  Mr.  President, 
with  one  little  anecdote. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  on  an  airplane 
with  Scoop  and  several  other  Members 
of  the  Senate.  As  usual,  most  occu- 
psuits  on  the  airplane  were  talking  and 
there  was  much  conviviality.  But  not 
Scoop.  He  was  sitting  in  a  seat  off  on 
the  side,  with  a  stack  of  newspapers 
that  must  have  been  3  feet  high. 
Scoop  had  not  had  a  chance  to  read 
those  newspapers  because  of  previous 
engagements.  He  sat  there  and  read 
each  newspaper,  front  page,  page  2, 
page  3,  to  the  end,  and  made  little  no- 
tation marks.  While  everyone  else  was 
just  talking  and  having  a  good  time, 
there  was  Scoop  working.  I  watched 
him.  That  was  a  long  trip,  but  he 
stayed  there  until  he  finished  every 
one  of  those  newspapers. 

That  incident  is  only  a  small  slice  of 
Scoop,  but  in  another  sense,  I  think  it 
is  a  very  large  slice.  It  showed  the  de- 
votion and  dedication  he  felt  for  his 
job,  his  State,  and  his  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  the  people  of 
Montana  share  the  sorrow  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  and 
his  family. 

There  are  many  qualities  of  Scoop 
that  we  will  remember.  His  memory 
will  serve  us  very  well,  and  I  csdl  on 
each  of  us  to  try  to  remember  Scoop 
every  day.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  be  a 
better  body,  we  will  pass  better  legisla- 
tion, and  we  will  be  a  better  country. 

I  will  miss  Scoop.  He  was  the  dean  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  his  voice  of 
experience  is  a  great  loss  for  all  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden  and  shocking  death  of  our  col- 
league, Senator  Jackson,  will  leave  a 
void  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Nation's 
public  service  that  will  not  easily  be 
filled. 

Senator  Jackson's  career  exempli- 
fied the  best  of  American  public  life. 
His  vision  of  our  society  was  informed 
by  a  recognition  that  ours  is  a  Nation 
which  can  flourish  only  when  the 
public  weal— the  common  weal— takes 
precedence  over  private  desire.  His 
principled  and  unchanging  defense  of 
a  domestic  order  that  served  the  pow- 
erless and  poor  as  well  as  the  strong 
and  wealthy  derived  from  the  same 
goals  which  our  Nation's  founding  doc- 
ument expounds:  "*  •  •  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure    domestic    tranquility,    provide 


for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfsu-e,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  •  •  •  ." 

Senator  Jackson  was  staimch  and 
unyielding  in  his  defense  of  our  liber- 
ties, both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  a 
strong  military  establishment  can  be 
reconciled  with  a  strong  defense  of 
hiunan  rights.  His  was  the  effort  that 
broiight  human  rights  concerns  home 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  when  he  champi- 
oned the  right  to  free  emigration  from 
Communist  as  well  as  non-Communist 
nations.  Even  more  importantly,  he 
understood  that  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  an  effective  foreign  policy 
can  only  rest  on  the  base  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  just  society  at  home. 

Senator  Jackson's  vision  and  con- 
cern were  broad  and  farsighted;  his  in- 
sights were  not  circumscribed  by  con- 
temporary preoccupations.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  environmentalists  in 
the  Senate.  Beginning  in  the  1960's,  he 
made  it  a  matter  of  priority  to  actively 
seek  legislation  to  protect  the  natural 
resources  in  which  our  continent  is  so 
rich.  He  took  sui  early  and  leading  role 
in  recognizing  the  constraints  imposed 
by  the  enormous  energy  needs  of  our 
highly  industrialized  society,  long 
before  the  first  oil  embargo  brought 
that  lesson  home  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

His  service  spanned  some  of  the 
most  momentous  decades  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  and  some  of  the  most 
contentious.  Senator  Jackson  was  not 
afraid  to  stand  up  for  American  princi- 
ples against  the  witchhunting  of  the 
fifties;  neither  did  he  abandon  his  jus- 
tified skepticism  of  the  aims  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  days  of  de- 
tente. His  principles  remained  unal- 
tered by  the  fashionable  priorities  of 
the  times  through  which  he  lived.  He 
alined  himself  neither  with  left  nor 
right  but  rather  pursued  a  course 
which  his  conscience  told  him  served 
the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

Our  Nation  was  fortunate  to  enlist 
and  maintain  Senator  Jackson  in  the 
ranks  of  its  public  servants  for  almost 
43  years.  He  rose  above  empty  rhetori- 
cal partisanship  when  the  interests  of 
his  country  demanded  it,  and  he  never 
surrendered  his  belief  in  the  principles 
of  the  political  party  to  which  he  gave 
his  allegiance.  His  presence  in  this 
Chamber  was  a  reminder  to  all  of  us 
that  public  service  is  an  honorable 
calling. 

Senator  Jackson's  place  can  never 
be  filled.  His  passing  can  only  be 
mourned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause he  was  such  a  towering  figure  in 
the  political  and  public  life  of  our 
Nation  for  such  a  long  time,  the  pass- 
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ing  of  U.S.  Senator  Henry  M.  'Scoop" 
Jackson  had  been  duly  noted  and  his 
life  fittingly  eulogized  by  many.  This 
has  been  altogether  appropriate  and 
due  a  great  American. 

For  my  part,  however,  although  I. 
too.  recognize  his  genius  and  great- 
ness. I  would  prefer  to  dwell  on  his 
great  humanity,  his  innate  kindness 
and  charity. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  almost 
3  years  ago.  upon  my  election  to  this 
legislation  body.  I  had  occasion  to 
meet  Henry  Jackson  and.  subsequent- 
ly, to  talk  with  him  many  times, 
mostly  when  we  frequented  the 
Senate  gym  together  in  the  late  after- 
noon. 

Invariably,  he  was  gracious  and 
helpful  in  every  way  possible.  In  en- 
deavoring to  learn  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble the  many  great  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  often  turned  to  Senator 
Jackson  and  always  found  him  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  assist  me. 

His  more  than  30  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  earned  him  great 
deference  from  his  colleagues,  but  he 
never  sought  it.  Despite  his  great  ex- 
perience and  his  many  achievements, 
Senator  Jackson  was  a  truly  humble 
man. 

Those  who  have  eulogized  him  and 
praised  him  for  a  life  spent  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  fellow  Americans  have  called 
him  many  things— a  great  patriot,  a 
great  American,  a  great  Senator.  All  of 
this  is  deserved  and  I  join  in  these  en- 
comiunxs. 

I  sun  proud  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  him  and  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  was  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  honored  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  join  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
career  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
just  as  I  feel  honored  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  Scoop 
Jackson  and  to  number  him  as  a 
friend  during  the  course  of  the  past 
2Vi  years. 

My  own  association  with  Senator 
Jackson  began  in  the  Senate  gymnasi- 
um where  I  met  him  shortly  after 
coming  here  in  January  1981.  Our 
visits  to  the  Senate  gym  about  5:30 
p.m.  on  many  days  during  the  week 
provided  a  leisurely  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss a  wide  variety  of  matters. 

Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  had 
read  and  heard  about  Senator  Jackson 
auid  had  great  admiration  for  his  long 
and  distinguished  career.  One  of  the 
great  opportunities  in  being  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  the  chance  to  meet 
with  and  talk  to  and  get  to  know  on  a 
closer  basis  some  of  our  national 
heroes. 

That  was  the  contact  that  I  first  had 
with  Senator  Jackson  early  in  1981. 
When  I  found  him  so  readily  accessi- 
ble in  the  Senate  gym.  I  then  took  the 
occasion  to  read  about  him  in  the 
many  biographies  and  accounts  of  his 
illustrious    career    and    then    would 


inform  him  about  which  I  had  read.  I 
would  discuss  with  him  some  of  the 
■inside"  stories,  which  he  was  glad  to 
talk  about  in  a  very  convivial  and 
jovial  way. 

I  had  occasion  once  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  challenge  that  he  made  to 
Senator  McCarthy  shortly  after  Sena- 
tor Jackson  came  to  the  Senate  in 
January  1953,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
challenge  to  the  position  of  Senator 
McCarthy  at  that  time.  Scoop  Jackson 
relished  that  discussion  and  conversa- 
tion. 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  him  about 
the  widely  publicized  incident  where 
President-elect  Nixon  had  offered  him 
the  job  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  President-elect  had  called  him  to  a 
meeting  in  Washington  when  he  was 
in  Hawaii,  and  how  he  might  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer  had  he  been  in  Wash- 
ington. Scoop  thought  it  over  from 
that  distance  and  later  decided  against 
taking  the  position  because  he 
thought  he  could  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution in  the  Senate,  notwithstand- 
ing Senator  Jackson's  keen  interest  in 
the  position  during  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  Soviet  menace. 

I  also  had  occasion  to  talk  to  him 
about  many  of  the  topics  of  concern  in 
the  pending  business.  I  had  a  discus- 
sion with  him  one  day  about  the  Mid- 
east. He  was  a  fountainhead  of  knowl- 
edge, having  acquired  it  in  trips,  con- 
versations, reading  and  extensive  expe- 
rience, and  he  pointed  out  how  impor- 
tant Egypt  is  in  the  Arab  world  be- 
cause 45  percent  of  the  entire  Arab 
world  lives  in  Egypt. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  de- 
fense. One  day  in  the  Russell  Building, 
where  we  were  two  floors  apart,  he 
asked  if  I  had  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
over  the  Jackson-Warner  resolution 
which  was  competing  with  the  Kenne- 
dy-Hatfield  resolution  on  the  freeze. 
He  had  50  cosponsors,  he  told  me  on 
that  day,  and  was  looking  for  a  51st  to 
push  his  resolution  over  the  top. 

He  outlined  all  the  reasons  why 
there  ought  to  be  arms  reduction 
before  there  is  arms  control.  I  told 
him  I  would  think  about  cosponsoring. 
I  eventually  signed  onto  the  Jackson- 
Warner  resolution  and  was  well  aware 
it  was  as  much  Senator  Jackson's  per- 
sonality as  it  was  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment which  led  to  my  agreement  to 
cosponsor  contrary  to  my  customary 
practice  of  waiting  to  cosponsor  as  so 
much  is  learned  at  a  later  stage,  and 
sometimes  early  cosponsorship  is  a  po- 
sition that  one  does  not  wish  to  stay 
with.  I  was  willing  to  sign  on  after 
that  kind  of  contact  and  that  kind  of 
expression  I  had  with  Senator  Jack- 
son. 

It  was  a  stirring  ceremony  last 
Wednesday,  a  week  ago  today,  in  Ever- 
ett, Wash.,  when  so  many  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  flew  out,  a  7 
a.m.  departure,  and  returned  at  mid- 


night, to  pay  tribute  to  him  at  the  fu- 
neral service. 

There  was  an  unusual  atmosphere, 
both  in  the  chapel  when  the  eulogies 
were  presented  and  later  at  the  recep- 
tion where  Mrs.  Jackson  was  so  cordial 
and  so  hospitable,  standing  up  under 
the  strain  in  such  magnificant  style,  as 
were  Scoop's  daughter  and  son;  but 
there  was  a  feeling  that  Senator  Jack- 
son had  lived  a  full  and  complete  life 
and  had  contributed  so  much.  No  one 
is  ready  to  die  at  any  age.  let  alone  at 
71.  at  the  height  of  his  physical  prow- 
ess as  it  appeared  to  those  of  us  who 
saw  him  frequently  at  the  Senate  gym. 

There  was  a  glow  to  the  entire 
affair,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  fu- 
neral, just  as  there  was  a  glow  to  his 
life  and  career,  and  I  feel  honored  to 
be  able  to  stand  on  this  floor  today 
and  pay  tribute  to  a  man  we  have 
known,  for  the  opportunity  I  had  to 
know,  Senator  Jackson.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  Edmund  Burke  had  a  man  like 
Henry  Jackson  in  mind  when  he  ob- 
served that  elected  representatives 
should  stand  on  their  judgment,  not 
on  their  willingness  to  shift  with  the 
public  passions  of  the  moment.  Well, 
for  over  three  decades  in  the  Senate, 
Scoop  Jackson  stood  on  his  judg- 
ment—and that  judgment  added  vast 
dimensions  to  our  own  understanding 
of  steadfastness,  courage,  and  wisdom. 

If  there  was  one  objective  that 
Scoop  constantly  pursued  during  his 
years  of  public  service,  it  was  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  He  was  a  man 
whose  every  action  was  rooted  in  the 
bedrock  belief  that  freedom  is  the 
most  valuable  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
cans: a  treasure  not  to  be  hoarded  or 
locked  away,  but  one  to  be  shared  gen- 
erously with  others  less  fortunate. 

Scoop  contributed  much  to  that 
which  is  the  very  best  of  America.  A 
quintessential  American,  he  was  a  man 
for  all  the  world— a  true  champion  of 
the  homeless  and  oppressed.  Millions 
of  people  in  Israel,  Western  Europe, 
and  throughout  the  free  world  owe 
their  liberty  to  this  man  from  Wash- 
ington State— a  man  who  had  the  tow- 
ering strength  to  be  tough,  tender,  and 
kind. 

Scoop  Jackson  believed  that  Amer- 
ica had  to  be  both  generous  and 
strong.  He  believed  in  a  country  com- 
passionate enough  to  care  for  its  job- 
less and  hungry  at  home  and  powerful 
enough  to  defend  its  vital  interests 
and  moral  principles  abroad. 

We  all  bear  a  heavier  burden  be- 
cause of  Scoop's  death. 

But  we  all  have  a  clearer  vision  of 
our  duty  because  of  his  life. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Labor  Day  recess,  the  U.S.  Senate 
lost  one  of  its  most  respected  elder 
statesmen  with  the  death  on  Septem- 


ber 1  of  Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop" 
Jackson  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  was  extremely  saddened  to  learn  of 
Senator  Jackson's  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  sincere  patriot- 
ism who  served  his  nation  well  during 
his  42  years  in  Congress. 

But  even  more  so,  I  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  loss.  Two  generations  of  my 
family  have  served  with  Henry  Jack- 
son in  the  Congress.  My  father.  Lyle 
H.  Boren,  served  with  Senator  Jack- 
son for  6  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  time  both  of 
them  were  Congressmen,  and  Senator 
Jackson  was  especially  helpful  to  me 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jackson  was  an  extremely 
influential  Senator  whose  work  and  in- 
terests covered  a  broad  spectrum  of 
important  issues.  Through  the  politi- 
cal know-how,  experience  and  author- 
ity which  came  from  key  committee 
assignments.  Senator  Jackson  was 
able  to  exert  his  influence  in  many  im- 
portant areas. 

He  continually  advocated  a  strong 
American  military  establishment  and 
supported  the  cause  of  national  securi- 
ty while,  at  the  same  time,  being  a 
strong,  consistent  supporter  of  Israel 
and  of  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 

He  always  attributed  his  concern  for 
Jewish  issues  to  his  mother's  strong 
views  against  anti-Semitism,  and  his 
own  experiences,  shortly  after  World 
War  II,  in  visiting  the  Buchenwald 
concentration  camp. 

Along  with  former  Representative 
Charles  Vanik  of  Ohio,  Senator  Jack- 
son led  the  fight  for  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  which  prohibited 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  for 
countries  that  restrict  emigration. 
This  was  an  effort  aimed  at  the  Sovi- 
ets' refusal  to  allow  Jews  to  emigrate. 
Just  prior  to  his  death.  Senator 
Jackson  had  been  on  a  factfinding  trip 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and, 
upon  his  return,  held  a  news  confer- 
ence to  denounce  the  downing  of  the 
Korean  airliner  by  the  Soviets  as  an 
"act  of  barbarism." 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Senator 
Jackson  was  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  sup- 
porting a  more  aggressive  U.S.  role  in 
world  affairs.  As  early  as  the  1960's, 
Senator  Jackson  was  known  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  defense,  whose  major  empha- 
sis was  a  consistent  and  deeply  held 
mistrust  of  the  Soviets. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee,  Senator 
Jackson  supported  development  of  hy- 
droelectric power,  and  he  served  for  30 
years  as  a  member  of  the  old  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  promoting 
nuclear  power.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  speak  out  about  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  our  Nation's  envi- 
ronment. 

Henry  Jackson  was  a  man  of  com- 
plete integrity  who  never  used  public 


office  to  promote  auiy  gain  for  himself. 
He  held  to  the  worthwhile,  old-fash- 
ioned idea  that  public  office  is  a  public 
trust.  The  Nation  would  be  far  better 
off  if  the  Nation  had  more  leaders 
that  had  the  courage  and  integrity  ex- 
emplified by  the  life  of  Henry  Jack- 
son. 

His  presence  in  this  body,  and  in  the 
Nation,  will  be  greatly  missed.  I  know 
that  all  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing sympathy  to  Mrs.  Jackson 
and  to  the  family. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1983,  the  Senate  lost  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  and  valued 
Members. 

One  would  not  be  exaggerating  in 
saying  that  an  era  has  passed  in  this 
body  and  in  the  country  as  a  result  of 
his  untimely  passing. 

Senator  Scoop  Jackson  has  left  a 
gap  in  our  ranks  that  will  never  be 
filled. 

For  the  past  4V'2  years,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  Senator 
Jackson  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  observe  firsthand  his 
effective  style  of  developing  broad- 
based  support  for  his  positions  with- 
out sacrificing  the  integrity  of  those 
positions. 

His  Senate  work  was  based  on  four 
decades  of  experience  and  seasoned 
with  a  rare  consistency  of  outlook, 
tireless  hard  work,  and  a  very  healthy 
dose  of  commonsense. 

Senator  Jackson  established  himself 
as  an  authority  in  the  foreign  policy 
and  defense  fields.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  the  big  picture  in  world  affairs.  He 
refused  to  have  any  illusions  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  aggressive  foreign 
policy.  There  was  little  change  in  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  views  on  defense  and 
foreign  policy  throughout  his  30  years 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  integrity  and 
commitment  forced  him  to  fight  many 
lonely  battles  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  throughout  the 
years. 

In  his  handling  of  all  issues  before 
the  Senate,  Henry  Jackson  was  the 
epitome  of  the  practical,  clear-think- 
ing, and  sensitive  legislator.  May  God 
grant  this  country  leaders  who  par- 
take of  the  Henry  Jackson  legacy. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
saddened  by  today's  occasion,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  moved  and  chal- 
lenged by  the  example  of  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  our  colleague  and  friend.  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  that  example 
and  recall  those  specific  ways  in  which 
Scoop  Jackson  inspired  us  all. 

Senator  Jackson's  legislative  record 
is  a  matter  of  history  and  needs  no 
lengthy  delineation.  It  serves  as  a  fit- 
ting reminder  of  the  45  years  he  spent 
in  public  life  and  particularly  his  three 
decades  in  the  Senate. 

His  tireless  work  on  national  securi- 
ty and  defense  matters  will  always  dis- 
tinguish the  Jackson  years  during  the 


1960's  and  1970's.  Time  and  time 
again,  he  reminded  us  of  the  value  of 
national  preparedness  and  the  need  to 
keep  our  country  strong. 

It  strikes  me  as  an  irony  of  history 
that  his  death  came  during  the  same 
week  that  a  Korean  airliner  was 
downed  by  the  Soviets,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  necessity  to  keep  constant 
vigil  even  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  the  next  Trident  subma- 
rine—to be  launched  on  October  15  of 
this  year— will  be  named  the  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  friend  to  the 
friendless,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
around  the  world.  Beginning  in  the 
stark  days  after  World  War  II,  when 
he  visited  the  devastation  of  postwar 
Europe,  he  committed  himself  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  And  it  was  a 
distinguished  commitment.  Scoop 
Jackson  was  at  the  front  of  every 
movement  toward  freedom  for  all 
people. 

It  may  be  that  his  most  cherished 
project  was  the  series  of  achievements 
in  environmental  protection.  Where 
would  this  country  be  today  without 
the  National  Envirormiental  Policy 
Act  of  1970?  And  where  would  that 
landmark  legislation  have  gone  with- 
out the  firm  leadership  of  Scoop  Jack- 
son? 

Mr.  President,  at  times  like  this  we 
all  think  of  the  personal  associations, 
the  friendships,  and  the  private,  indi- 
vidual moments  we  shared  with  a  late 
colleague.  Scoop  Jackson  was  my 
friend.  We  did  not  always  agree,  but 
we  never  failed  to  respect  the  views  of 
the  other. 

One  reason  we  shared  a  conmion 
point  of  view  was  because  we  were 
both  from  the  country.  We  shared  a 
rural,  small-town  background.  And 
when  you  have  that  kind  of  similar 
past,  the  result  is  bound  to  be  a 
conmion  vision. 

Henry  M.  Jackson  was  a  Senator's 
Senator.  He  was  wedded  to  this  insti- 
tution probably  more  than  anyone  in 
recent  years,  and  with  his  departure 
we  have  lost  the  closest  possible  ally 
and  friend. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  when  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  died  on  September  1,  he 
left  a  void  in  the  life  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  Although  I  served  with 
him  in  the  Senate  for  only  3  of  the  30 
years  that  he  was  here.  Senator  Jack- 
son has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  my 
memory. 

Everyone  who  knew  Senator  Jack- 
son enjoyed  his  good  humor  smd  buoy- 
ant spirit.  We  were  touched  continual- 
ly by  his  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
And  we  were  impressed  always  by  the 
depth  of  his  knowledge  of,  and  com- 
mitment to,  solving  the  great  public 
policy  questions  of  our  time. 
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I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
Senator  Jackson  best  from  my  service 
with  him  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  on  which  he  was  the 
ranking  minority  member.  That  expe- 
rience taught  me  more  than  I  already 
knew  about  Senator  Jackson's  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Jackson  once 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  "the 
true  test  of  a  man  is  where  he  stands 
on  national  defense."  No  member  of 
the  Senate  can  doubt  that  Senator 
Jackson  passed  that  test,  time  and 
time  again,  across  the  three  decades 
during  which  he  served  in  the  Senate. 

Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1952,  Scoop 
Jackson  quickly  became  a  staunch  ally 
of  President  Eisenhower  on  defense 
policy.  And  he  supported  the  defense 
posture  of  President  Kennedy.  But 
perhaps  the  truest  test  of  Senator 
Jackson's  commitment  came  during 
the  administration  of  President  John- 
son. 

Though  it  eventually  became  unpop- 
ular within  his  party  to  do  so.  Senator 
Jackson  supported  the  efforts  of 
President  Johnson  unwaveringly 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  He  became 
such  a  symbol  of  bipartisan  support 
for  a  strong  national  defense,  in  fact, 
that,  in  1968,  President-elect  Nixon  re- 
portedly offered  him  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Even  though  he  decided  to  remain  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Jackson  backed 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  and 
served  as  a  major  leader  in  the  Senate 
fight  that  won  approval  of  the  antibal- 
listic  missile  (ABM)  program  in  1969. 

In  1972  and  1976,  Senator  Jackson 
sought  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President.  He  stood  out,  both  times,  as 
the  leader  of  that  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  believes  that  a  strong 
national  defense  cannot  take  second 
place  on  any  list  of  the  Nation's  prior- 
ities. 

The  central  conviction  that  animat- 
ed Senator  Jackson's  overall  view  of 
national  defense  issues  was  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  implacable  enemy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
free  world.  Indeed,  it  is  fitting  that 
Senator  Jackson's  last  public  state- 
ment was  his  strong  denunciation  of 
the  brutal  attack  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  civilian  airliner,  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007,  just  hours  before  his  death. 

Senator  Jackson's  distrust  of  the 
Soviets  led  him  to  take  a  tough  stance 
on  the  question  of  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiations  and  treaties.  He  is 
credited  with  having  stengthened  the 
SALT  I  treaty  through  the  use  of  his 
strong  influence  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's Defense  Department. 
And.  during  the  Carter  administration, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Senator 
Jackson  was  a  key  force  in  preventing 
Senate  ratification  of  the  weak  and 
dangerous  SALT  II  treaty. 

During  the  time  in  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Senate  with 


Senator  Jackson,  I  saw  that  his  com- 
mitment to  national  defense,  and  his 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  remained  undiminished  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Senator  Jackson's 
steadfast  support  of  President  Rea- 
gan's program  for  rebuilding  Ameri- 
ca's military  strength  has  proven  to  be 
invaluable  as  that  program  has  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  congressional  ap- 
proval of  its  major  components.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  backed  the  B-1  bomber. 
He  supported  the  MX  missile.  And, 
most  of  all,  he  shared  President  Rea- 
gan's conviction  that  meaningful 
Soviet-American  negotiations  on  nu- 
clear arms  control  can  occur  only 
when  the  United  States  is  bargaining 
from  a  position  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  rose  above  party.  He  rose 
above  ideology.  He  towered  above  us 
all.  The  Senate  is  diminished  by  his 
passing.  And  each  of  us  is  saddened. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  rule,  one  should  not  judge  the  great- 
ness of  an  individual  from  his  eulogies. 
Remembrances  amplify  goodness  and 
magnify  virtue,  either  to  comfort 
those  who  live  or  to  provide  them  with 
an  instructive  model  of  life. 

Hia«RY  M.  Jackson  is  a  magnificent 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  to  so  many 
other  commonplaces  of  our  public  life. 
It  is  our  eulogies  that  will  not  measure 
up  to  the  man.  and  not  the  reverse. 
Pages  of  declamation  will  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  goodness  of  our  late  col- 
league, to  the  clarity  and  integrity  of 
his  mind,  nor  to  the  sparkling  inno- 
cence of  his  enthusiasm  for  politics 
and  public  service. 

Historians  and  political  scientists, 
then,  should  approach  remembrances 
of  Senator  Jackson  with  a  standard  of 
judgment  radically  different  from  that 
usually  applied  to  eulogies.  We  are  not 
telling  the  half  of  it.  He  was  better 
than  we  can  say. 

One  account  of  our  proceedings  took 
note  of  the  striving  for  hyperbole  in 
the  commemoration  of  Scoop  Jackson. 
The  truth  is  that  hyperbole  is  merely 
the  best  we  can  do. 

The  most  direct  measures  of  a  public 
servant  are  his  accomplishments  and 
the  opinion  of  his  constituents.  Scoop 
Jackson's  accomplishments  were  mon- 
umental. His  support  for  civil  rights 
legislation  was  vigorous  and  consist- 
ent. He  was  a  champion  of  the  cause 
of  labor.  He  was  the  principle  legisla- 
tive architect  of  our  national  environ- 
mental policies.  He  played  a  crucial 
role  on  every  major  issue  of  energy 
policy.  On  questions  of  national  securi- 
ty and  military  policy.  Scoop  Jackson 
was  among  the  most  influential  fig- 
ures of  the  20th  century. 

His  goodness  is  to  account.  I  believe, 
for  two  of  the  brightest  moments  in  a 
career  in  Congress  that  spanned  four 


decades:  His  fierce  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  his  opposition  to  the  malig- 
nant excesses  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy. 

Today,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Soviet  Jews  live  in  freedom  be- 
cause of  Henry  Jackson.  It  was  Sena- 
tor Jackson  who  formulated  the  link- 
age between  American  trade  with 
Communist  nations  and  the  humanity 
of  their  emigration  policies.  It  is  a 
monument  to  his  vision  that  he  cre- 
ated a  practical  tool  of  economic  lever- 
age in  foreign  relations. 

He  joined  with  Senator  Symington 
of  my  State  and  with  Senator  McClel- 
lan  in  standing  up  to  the  evil  work  of 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  Scoop 
Jackson,  you  see,  believed  in  America. 
Senator  McCarthy  did  not.  It  was  the 
view  of  Senator  McCarthy— a  view 
that  continues  to  stain  our  political 
life— that  the  great  institutions  of 
public  life  can  fall  into  the  hands  of 
villains,  that  the  central  challenges  of 
our  national  existence  can  be  mastered 
by  exposing  and  destroying  evil  people 
who  held  positions  of  public  trust. 
Senator  McCarthy  believed  that 
America  is  weak.  Scoop  Jackson  be- 
lieved that  America  is  strong.  Senator 
Jackson  believed  that  Americans  must 
trust  the  institutions  of  representative 
government.  He  denied  that  democra- 
cy could  be  corrupted  with  ease  by  a 
handful  of  fantastic  conspirators. 

The  judgment  of  Scoop  Jackson's 
constituents,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  was  thundering. 
Nobody  won  elections  like  Henry 
Jackson  won  elections.  He  campaigned 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  of  his 
party  in  1972  and  in  1976.  Journalists 
enjoy  saying  that  the  Senate  is  popu- 
lated with  people  who  would  like  to  be 
President.  Ambition  was  the  least  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  Nation's 
highest  office.  He  was  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  American  people  as  their 
President. 

Each  of  us  would  treasure  the  stat- 
ure enjoyed  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
the  affection  and  esteem  lavished 
upon  him  by  the  people  he  served.  We 
should  put  greater  store.  I  suspect,  in 
the  personal  qualities  that  enabled 
him  to  become  a  towering  figure  of  na- 
tional policy  and  a  Senator  in  whom 
the  people  reposed  such  confidence. 

One  of  those  qualities— perhaps  the 
most  important— was  simple  goodness. 
To  those  who  knew  him.  his  personal 
goodness  was  powerfully  and  immedi- 
ately apparent.  The  goodness  of  his 
personality  came  through  most  often 
in  his  sense  of  humor— gentle,  con- 
stant, uniquely  effervescent.  His  eyes 
always  twinkled.  He  seemed  always 
about  to  smile. 

Another  of  his  central  qualities  was 
a  clear  and  profound  sense  of  values. 
He  knew  that  some  nations  stand  for 
what  is  good  and  that  some  do  not.  He 


knew  that  some  nations  care  if  people 
live  or  die,  and  that  others  could  not 
care  less. 

Finally,  he  believed  that  government 
is  a  positive  instrument  for  good.  Such 
a  belief  is  necessary  to  greatness  in 
any  public  servant. 

The  purpose  of  Senate  debate  is  to 
settle  on  particular  methods  by  which 
to  advance   the   public  good.   In   the 
most  basic  sense,  we  work  from  an  as- 
sumption that  decisions  on  public  poli- 
cies make  a  difference,  for  better  or 
for  worse.  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  daunt- 
ing figure  in  debate,  a  marvelously  ef- 
fective advocate  of  his  view  on  any 
matter  under  discussion.  But  the  true 
article  of  his  faith  was  the  idea  that 
public  service  can  make  a  difference 
for  the  better. 
He  was  a  good  person. 
He  was  a  brilliant  public  servant. 
He  made  a  difference. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of 
my  life  to  have  known  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son and  to  have  served  with  him  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  we 
mourn  Henry  Jackson.  But  as  we  do, 
so  we  weep  for  our  country  as  well. 
For  we  have  lost  more  than  a  fine 
fellow  human  being.  Though  Henry 
Jackson  was  one  of  us,  he  was  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  rest  of  us. 
He  was  what  most  of  us  would  like  to 
be  but  know  in  our  hearts  we  are  not. 
To  see  him  at  work  was  to  be  remind- 
ed of  Matthew,  chapter  7,  verse  29, 
•he  taught  them  as  one  having  au- 
thority." All  who  are  in  public  life, 
who  struggle  to  exercise  power,  long 
for  what  office  and  power  alone  can 
never  give:  authority.  People  listened 
to  Henry  Jackson  because  they  had 
learned  from  long  experience  he  was 
worth  listening  to.  People  would  have 
listened  to  him  even  if  he  had  not  held 
the  powerful  positions  he  did. 

It  behooves  us  all  to  remember  how 
Henry  Jackson  gained,  indeed  how 
anyone  gains,  authority.  First,  he  had 
knowledge— lots  of  it.  He  spent  more 
time  than  most  studying  and  observ- 
ing. But  many  bright  people  work 
hard  at  gaining  knowledge  with  little 
success.  They  lack  the  humility  that  is 
the  prerequisite  for  all  learning. 
Henry  Jackson  was  humble  enough 
intellectually  to  realize  he  had  a  lot  to 
learn,  and  humble  enough  personally 
to  associate  habitually  with  people 
who  knew  more  than  he  did— people 
he  could  and  did  learn  from.  Some  of 
the  Western  World's  first  scholars 
found  Henry  Jackson  congenial  com- 
pany. Henry  Jackson  was  a  very  good 
listener. 

Second.  Henry  Jackson  was  a  man 
of  right  opinion.  All  the  facts  in  the 
world  will  not  help  a  man  whose  intel- 
lectual and  moral  compass  is  awry. 
Henry  Jackson  always  knew  who  the 
friends— and  the  enemies  of  freedom 
in  the  world  are.  His  deliberations 
were  anything  but  sterile.  He  kept  the 


chief  fact  of  contemporary  interna- 
tional life  firmly  in  mind:  The  Soviet 
Union  is  running  a  ruthless  worldwide 
campaign  to  take  away  our  freedoms. 
That  campaign  will  succeed  unless  we 
cause  it  to  fail.  Time  and  again  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  pressed  by 
various  bureaucracies  or  constituen- 
cies to  divert  their  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies from  this  key  consideration.  Time 
and  again  I  have  been  privileged  to  see 
Henry  Jackson  bring  the  discussion 
back  to  the  essential  point.  Ultimately, 
the  general  public  will  listen  only  to 
those  who  speak  to  matters  of  general 
importance. 

Third,  Henry  Jackson  proved  again 
and  again  that  he  acted  and  spoke  for 
the  common  good.  He  never  played 
partisan  politics  with  national  securi- 
ty. Thus  it  was  that  when  he  spoke  or 
acted,  his  words  and  deeds  were  taken 
at  face  value,  as  the  expression  of  a  co- 
herent point  of  view  about  what  would 
actually  enhance  the  Nation's  securi- 
ty. 

Fourth,  Henry  Jackson  had  the 
ability  to  bring  his  knowledge,  his  con- 
centration on  the  essential,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  common  good  to  the 
American  people's  attention  again  and 
again,  over  a  number  of  years.  Of 
course  his  seniority  helped.  But  many 
others  have  made  much  less  of  loftier 
pulpits.  The  point  here  is  that,  in 
order  to  gain  Henry  Jackson's  author- 
ity, one  must  demonstrate  Henry 
Jackson's  qualities  not  for  a  day, 
month  or  year,  but  for  a  lifetime. 

As  I  pray  for  Henry  Jackson's  soul, 
I  also  pray  to  God  that  by  His  grace 
the  realization  of  what  we  have  all  lost 
will  spur  us  to  imitate  Henry  Jackson, 
so  that  the  country  he  loved  might 
enjoy  a  long  and  honorable  life. 

SCOOP  JACKSON:  A  LIFE  TO  CELEBRATE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  privilege  today  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  We  knew 
each  other  almost  a  quarter  century, 
from  the  time  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1960.  He  was  my 
closest  friend  in  the  Senate,  and  with- 
out him  this  place  will  not  be  the  same 
for  me  nor,  I  suspect,  will  it  be  for 
others. 

Scoop  Jackson  served  his  country 
longer,  and  many  would  say  better, 
than  any  public  man  of  his  time.  Fash- 
ions changed;  he  did  not.  This  led  to 
much  misunderstanding  in  later  years. 
But  he  was  invincibly  good  natured 
about  it. 

I  remember  having  breakfast  with 
him  in  Milwaukee  during  the  1976 
Presidential  primary  campaign.  We 
were  watching  television.  One  of  the 
other  contenders  was  protesting  that 
he  was  a  'progressive,"  not  one  of 
those  "you-know-whats." 

Scoop  smiled,  poured  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  remarked:  "You  know,  I  may  or 
may  not  be  a  liberal,  but  I  am  the  only 
person  in  the  campaign  willing  to  call 


himself  one."  George  F.  Will  captured 
this  point  precisely  in  his  eulogy  for 
our  friend  when  he  said: 

Because  he  was  magnificently  uninterest- 
ed in  the  cosmetics  of  politics,  dull  persons 
considered  him  unexciting.  But  discerning 
persons  by  the  millions  recognized  that  his 
kind  of  character  is  as  exciting  as  ii  is  rare. 
Persons  who,  under  the  pressure  of  fashion, 
are  as  flexible  as  fly  rods  found  Jackson  in- 
comprehensible. They  came  to  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
liberal  tradition. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  environmentalism.  He 
was  the  prominent  champion  of  civil  rights. 
He  fought  for  the  full  domestic  agenda  and 
authored  legislation  that  put  teeth  into  U.S. 
pronouncements  on  behalf  of  Jews  and 
others  persecuted  by  the  Soviet  regime.  And 
if  Jackson's  proposals  for  substantial  force 
reductions  had  been  adopted,  we  might  have 
had  arms  limitation  agreements  that  actual- 
ly limit  arms. 

The  ironic  truth  is  that  Jackson  was  one 
of  those  persons— Felix  Frankfurter  was  an- 
other—whose constancy  was  mistaken  for 
change.  He  never  wavered  from  his  party's 
traditional  belief  that  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  government  with  a  caring 
face  at  home  and  government  with  a  stem 
face  toward  adversaries. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  all  of  this,  but  so 
much  more.  It  is  all  the  more  striking, 
that  he  considered  none  of  this  the  ac- 
complishment for  which  he  was  most 
proud.  In  those  special  and  private 
moments.  Scoop  would  reflect  on  the 
i960  campaign  and  talk  of  his  consid- 
erable role.  It  had  been  expected  he 
would  be  John  F.  Kennedy's  running 
mate,  but  when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
agreed  to  accept  the  nomination. 
Scoop  cheerfully  stepped  aside,  took 
on  the  job  of  party  chairman,  and 
campaigned  with  all  of  his  great  heart. 
A  Presbyterian,  and  a  32d  degree 
Mason,  he  was  as  proud  of  his  role  in 
electing  the  Nations  first  Roman 
Catholic  President  as  anything  he  had 
ever  done. 

President  Kennedy,  I  dare  to  say 
.somehow  knew  this.  The  third  item  in 
the  public  papers  of  John  F.  Kenr»edy, 
following  the  inaugural  address  and 
the  greetings  to  the  Sovii-t  leadership, 
is  a  transcript  of  remarks  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  National  Com 
mittee  on  January  21.  1961.  At  this 
meeting.  Senator  Jackson  stepped 
down  as  chairman  and  his  friend  aiid 
colleague,  the  new  President,  recoiuit- 
ed  this  and  thanked  him  for  it.  The 
President  ended,  saying: 

So  I  hope  we  will  all  stand  up  and  give  a 
good  cheer  to  Scoop  Jackson. 

So,  too.  I  hope  will  thi.s  Senate, 
which  Scoop  loved  as  a  home,  second 
only  to  his  Everett.  His  is  a  life  to  cele 
brate,  even  as  we  mourn,  and  as  we 
give  the  good  cheer  in  our  hearts,  may 
the  echo  linger. 

Mr.  President,  Helen  Jackson,  her- 
self a  person  of  rare  spirit  and  grace, 
asked  me  to  speak  at  the  funeral  in 
Everett.  I  had  not  much  to  say.  but  it 
meant  so  very  much  to  be  asked.  1 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
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who  could  not  be  present  the  words  I 
spoke  that  day  and  the  eulogy  I  deliv- 
ered at  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
night  before.  My  wife  Elizabeth  and  I 
will  find  life  different  and  difficult 
without  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ettlocy  for  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  by 

Senator   Daniel   Patrick    Moynihan   at 

THE     National     Presbyterian     Church, 

Washington.  D.C. 

There  is  an  old  belief  in  the  Judaic  tradi- 
tion that  at  any  moment  in  history  good- 
ness in  the  world  is  preserved  by  the  deeds 
of  36  just  men  who  do  not  know  that  this  is 
the  role  the  Lord  has  given  them.  It  is  a 
thought  to  which  one  has  returned  these 
last  days.  For  if  it  be  so.  and  of  course  in  the 
large  sense  it  is  so.  Henry  M.  Jackson  was 
one  of  those  men.  There  could  be  no  more 
telling  evidence  than  that  this  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him. 

He  lived  in  the  worst  of  time,  the  age  of 
the  totalitarian  state.  It  fell  to  him  to  tell 
this  to  his  own  people,  and  to  the  world,  and 
he  did  so  full  well  knowing  that  there  is  a 
cost  for  such  truthtelling. 

But  he  was  a  Viking  also:  and  knew  the 
Joy  of  battle.  Of  all  things  human,  the  only 
emotion  he  never  knew  was  fear,  the  only 
weakness  he  could  never  comprehend  was 
the  love  of  ease. 

He  wanted  his  country  strong  because  he 
knew  the  terrible  danger  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  Where  others  lurch  from  one 
issue  to  another  with  the  attention  span  of 
a  five-year-old.  he  sustained  this  under- 
standing and  this  vision  through  five  of  the 
most  awful  decades  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. He  came  onto  the  national  scene  at 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  end  of 
American  isolation,  although— not  then,  not 
now,  not  ever  perhaps— the  end  of  American 
innocence.  He  lived  until  last  Thursday:  in 
his  last  public  act  shaking  his  fist  at  what 
he  called  the  "barbarous"  behavior  of  the 
greatest,  for  now.  of  the  totalitarian  powers. 

As  no  man  in  his  time,  he  understood  the 
need  for  strength  and  also  the  sources  of 
strength. 

He  wanted  a  just  society;  and  because  of 
him.  the  one  he  leaves  behind  is  far  more  so 
than  the  one  into  which  he  was  bom.  He 
wanted  an  American  example  as  well  as  an 
American  presence  in  the  world,  and  to  the 
extent  this  is  so,  much  also  is  owed  him. 

He  was  a  teacher  almost  before  anything 
else.  The  purpose  of  Congressional  enquiry, 
he  wrote  some  two  decades  ago.  was  above 
all.  an  "educational  one."  "As  long  as  we 
govern  with  the  democratic  system."  he 
said,  "the  test  of  government  is  its  accept- 
ance by  the  people."  For  the  people  cannot 
Intelligently  choose  where  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  in  his  view,  the  first  thing  ail 
of  us.  Senators  not  least,  need  to  under- 
stand is  the  complexity  of  things.  "If  every 
event  had  the  clarity  of  Pearl  Harbor."  he 
continued,  "policy-making  would  be  much 
easier  than  it  is.  But  as  the  citizens  of  Troy 
also  discovered,  appearances  may  be  deceiv- 
ing." 

He  paid  a  price  for  not  insisting  that 
things  were  simple.  But  he  knew  this.  The 
American  people  have  paid  a  price  for  not 


entirely  wishing  to  hear  him.  But  he  for- 
gave all. 

And  why  not?  It  was  a  life  of  true  great- 
ness. In  one  of  his  books  he  quotes  Robert 
Lovett  saying: 

"We  can  do  whatever  we  have  to  do  in 
order  to  survive  and  to  meet  any  form  of 
economic  and  political  competition  we  are 
likely  to  face.  All  this  we  can  do  with  one 
proviso:  we  must  be  wUling  to  do  our  best." 

For  longer  than  any  man  of  his  age.  he 
did  just  that.  A  great  heart  has  died,  but  we 
are  larger  because  he  lived.  All  he  would  ask 
is  that  as  we  think  now  of  all  he  did.  we 
have  in  mind  things  yet  to  be  done. 

EtJLOCY  roR  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  by 

Senator   Daniel   Patrick   Moynihan   at 

THE  First  Presbyterian  Church.  E^terett. 

Wash. 

The  poet  Yeats  wrote  once  of  a  man  who 
was  "blessed  and  had  the  power  to  bless," 
Henry  Jackson  was  such  a  person. 

To  know  him  and  to  love  him.  as  genera- 
tions of  men  and  women  in  American  public 
life  have  done,  is  to  have  been  touched  by 
that  abounding  grace  which  he  brought  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  He  never  took, 
he  only  gave:  and  he  never  stopped  giving. 

His  was  a  Viking  heart,  a  questing  soul, 
yet  gentle,  gallant,  generous.  This  too.  he 
could  impart.  To  know  him  was  to  be 
changed  by  him. 

He  lived  in  the  worst  of  times:  the  age 
that  saw  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  free- 
dom challenged  throughout  the  world,  and 
displaced  in  much  of  it  by  the  totalitarian 
state.  For  on  to  half  a  century,  it  fell  to 
Henry  Jackson  to  tell  this  to  his  people,  and 
to  the  world.  He  knew  well  enough  that  this 
was  not  always  welcome  news.  The  more 
then  did  he  know  that  it  was  we  who  would 
have  to  impart  it.  for  the  Lord  had  given 
him  the  strength. 

To  Helen,  to  Anna  Marie,  to  Peter,  wish- 
ing in  no  way  to  intrude,  we  would  even  so 
say  that,  as  we  shared  your  love  of  him.  we 
share  your  loss. 

And  yet,  now  it  is  over,  it  is  a  life  to  cele- 
brate as  much  as  a  death  to  mourn. 

The  third  item  in  the  Public  Papers  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  after  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, after  the  greetings  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership, is  a  transcript  of  remarks  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee on  January  21.  1961.  At  this  meeting. 
Senator  Jackson  stepped  down  as  chairman 
of  his  Party,  a  post  he  had  assumed  in  order 
to  run  the  campaign  and  win  the  election 
for  his  friend  and  colleague,  who  now.  as 
President,  recounted  this  and  thanked  him 
and  ended  saying: 

"So  I  hope  we  will  all  stand  up  and  give  a 
good  cheer  to  Scoop  Jackson." 

Let  us  do  that  in  our  hearts:  and  may  the 
echo  linger. 

Mr.  GOLDV/ATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  trying  to  honor  the 
memory  of  our  dear  friend.  Scoop 
Jackson  of  Washington.  And  I  know 
that  each  of  us  has  tried  to  put  into 
words  the  feeling  that  rest  In  our 
hearts. 

In  my  case,  and  I  suspect  in  the  case 
of  many  others,  it  is  a  feeling  of  futili- 
ty when  I  try  to  say  what  Scoop 
meant,  not  just  to  our  country  but  to 
me.  as  a  man  and  as  a  friend. 

He  and  I  came  to  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  and  we  were  the  last  two  of 
that  class.  In  all  of  those  years,  almost 
30,  I  had  occasion  to  know  him  prob- 


ably as  well  as  anybody  in  the  Cham- 
ber although,  it  was  never  a  social 
friendship  as  much  as  it  was  a  working 
friendship.  We  served  on  several  com- 
mittees together  including  the  Interior 
Conunittee  at  one  time,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  many,  many 
years  and  the  Intelligence  Committee 
for  several  years.  He  and  I  have  trar- 
eled,  at  different  times,  to  parts  of  this 
world  probably  that  no  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  visited.  He 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  communism  and  communism  as  it  is 
practiced  in  the  countries  around  this 
world  that  has  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  men  and,  he  was  never  afraid  to 
speak  out  to  explain  the  terrible  truth 
of  this  philosophy.  He  was  never  one 
to  show  any  fear  when  it  came  to  de- 
fending our  country  and  our  need  to 
be  strong.  The  words  that  he  passed  to 
us  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  always  respected,  and  respected 
highly,  because  of  the  knowledge  that 
was  behind  those  words. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
completely  the  feelings  I  had  for 
Scoop.  It  is  also  impossible  for  me  to 
relate  completely  what  a  great  contri- 
bution his  life  was  to  our  country  and, 
indeed,  to  the  people  of  the  world.  If 
we  had  more  Scoop  Jacksons  scat- 
tered around,  living  in  this  world 
would  be  much  safer  and  freer. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  family  and,  my  thanks  to  the  Lord 
above  for  having  shared  him  with  us 
for  these  many  years. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  a  special  tribute 
to  Senate  Henry  Jackson.  I  can  add 
little  to  what  has  already  been  said.  In 
fact,  none  of  our  words  can  add  much 
to  the  unique  memorial  that  Scoop 
Jackson  built  for  himself  through  his 
life,  his  work,  and  his  service  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

To  find  a  true  measure  of  his  contri- 
butions, we  must  look  not  to  words  but 
to  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Nation.  In 
his  lifetime,  and  particularly  during 
his  years  in  the  Senate,  America  rose 
to  the  status  of  world  superpower  and 
undisputed  leader  of  what  is  properly 
called  the  free  world.  No  one  was  more 
ardent  than  Scoop  Jackson  in  protec- 
tion of  freedom  around  the  world. 

In  those  years,  America  moved 
steadily,  if  slowly  at  times,  toward  the 
founding  promise  of  equality  for  all 
persons.  Our  economy  flourished  with 
a  prosperity  that  lifted  up  millions  of 
families.  We  became  a  nation  that  was 
committed  to  dignity  for  the  elderly  in 
retirement  and  to  hope  for  the  young 
in  education  and  training  for  their 
future.  We  came,  too,  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
Nation  and  the  need  to  protect  it  from 
human  excesses. 

In  short,  we  became  a  better  nation. 
Not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  better. 
We    became    more    sensitive    to    the 


needs  of  individuals,  to  the  power  of 
Government  for  good  or  ill  and  to  the 
interlocking  relationships  of  the 
modern  world. 

In  all  of  these  changes,  both  subtle 
and  sudden,  there  is  the  imprint  of 
Scoop  Jackson.  But  he  would  never 
want  to  be  relegated  to  legend  and 
folk  mythology.  He  was  no  more  saint- 
ly or  perfect  than  the  Nation  and  the 
people  he  loved.  He  knew  that  and  it 
never  worried  him. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  most  powerful 
legacy  that  he  leaves  to  us.  He  sought 
to  serve,  rather  than  to  be  served.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  public  servant 
who  never  placed  himself  above  those 
he  served.  I  treasure  the  opportimity 
and  privilege  of  having  worked  with 
him. 

Dedicated  and  devoted,  concise  and 
conscientious,  Scoop  Jackson  was  a 
leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Never  patronizing  nor  condescending, 
his  leadership  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  for  the  Nation  was  a 
straightforward  commitment  to  both 
the  principles  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  jom 
with  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
untimely  death  of  Senator  Jackson. 
The  loss  of  any  colleague  is  bound  to 
be  an  occasion  for  sadness.  But  when  a 
fellow  Senator  of  the  stature  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  taken 
from  the  scene,  to  that  sadness  is 
added  an  immense  sense  of  loss. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  and  learning  from  Sena- 
tor Jackson.  And  there  was  much  to 
be  learned.  Prom  his  wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  he  provided  philo- 
sophical insights  and  political  judg- 
ments that  always  kept  the  security  of 
our  Nation  first  and  foremost. 

When  one  considers  the  issue  of 
arms  control  with  which  he  was  so 
closely  associated,  the  contributions 
made  by  Senator  Jackson  over  the 
years  loom  like  a  giant  oak  in  a  field. 
And  like  a  giant  oak  that  has  been 
felled,  his  absence  from  the  arms  con- 
trol scene  will  most  certainly  be  no- 
ticed. He  leaves  a  void  of  experience 
and  wise  counsel  that  can  never  be 
filled. 

As  we  mourn  his  passing,  it  is  well 
that  we  recall  his  many  achievements 
and  ponder  the  various  legacies  he  has 
left  to  us.  Any  review  of  his  record  on 
national  security  issues  reveals  a  con- 
sistency of  support  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation  that  was  never  fazed  by 
the  antimilitary  fads  of  post-Korea  in 
the  1950's.  Vietnam  in  the  1960's,  de- 
tente in  the  1970's.  and  the  nuclear 
freeze  today.  His  course  was  steady 
throughout,  and  his  voice  and  vote 
equally  steady. 

Mr.  President,  that  constancy  of 
purpose  is  one  legacy  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  we  ought  to 
cherish  and  emulate.  I  am  confident 


he  would  want  it  so.  To  do  less  would 
diminish  the  immense  contributions 
Senator  Jackson  has  made  to  this 
country  throughout  his  illustrious 
career  of  public  service. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  last  week  of  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  this  Nation  has  lost  one  of 
its  true  patriots.  A  man  who  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  his  country  with  a 
selflessness  rarely  seen.  He  will  live  on 
through  the  acts  of  goodness  he  has 
performed  and  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  cherish  his  memory. 

We.  in  the  Senate,  from  all  parts  of 
the  political  spectrum  have  praised 
Senator  Jackson  since  his  death.  To 
properly  honor  our  late  friend  and  col- 
league, ws  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  We  must  continue 
the  fight  that  Scoop  had  fought 
through  his  illustrious  career. 

The  cold  reality  of  the  day  is  that 
deterrence  of  Soviet  aggression  is  no 
longer  assured.  As  I  have  heard  Scoop 
say  time  and  time  again,  the  Soviets 
are  continuing  to  move  farther  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  every  static 
and  dynamic  indicator  of  the  strategic 
balance,  and  in  every  measure  of  rela- 
tive strength  in  the  critical  areas  of 
Central  Europe,  the  Western  Pacific, 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 
Unless  the  adverse  military  trends  of 
past  years  are  reversed,  and  action 
taken  to  establish  credible  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  in  these  regions,  Soviet 
adventurism  should  be  expected  to  in- 
crease, further  impacting  on  vital 
United  States  and  Western  interests. 
Scoop  often  perceived  the  future  in 
terms  of  the  past.  Never  in  history  has 
it  happended  that  a  nation  achieved 
superiority  in  all  significant  weapons 
categories  without  seeking  to  translate 
it  at  some  point  into  foreign  policy 
benefit. 

Scoop  is  a  personal  friend.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  he  gave  me  per- 
sonal advice  on  how  to  be  a  better  Sen- 
ator and  how  to  serve  my  constituents 
better.  He  went  out  of  his  way  for  me. 
In  the  process,  I  gained  inestimable  re- 
spect and  friendship  for  him.  Scoop 
was  not  only  a  giant  in  the  Senate  he 
was  a  true  friend.  There  are  so  few 
people  who  rise  to  the  highest  levels 
of  esteem  among  their  colleagues. 
Scoop  accomplished  this.  I  will  miss 
him.  My  deepest  and  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy are  with  his  surviving  wife  and 
children. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  have  served 
with  Scoop.  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
following  prayer  in  memory  of  Sena- 
tor Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson: 

a  prayer  for  our  country 
Grant  us  peace.  Thy  most  precious 
gift,  O  Thou  eternal  source  of  peace. 
Bless  our  country  that  it  may  ever  be 
a  stronghold  of  peace  and  its  advocate 
in  the  council  of  nations.  May  content- 
ment reign  within  its  borders,  health 
and     happiness     within     its     homes. 


Strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  fellowship  among  the  inhabitants 
of  all  lands.  Plant  virtue  in  every  soul 
and  may  the  love  of  Thy  name  hallow 
every  heart.  Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord, 
giver  of  peace. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  extreme  privilege  to  serve  with 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  during  13  of 
his  31  years  in  the  Senate.  And  I  can 
say  from  personal  experience  that  a 
man  more  dedicated  to  public  service 
never  entered  these  doors. 

Looking  back  over  the  course  of  his 
life,  people  marvel  that  the  same 
Scoop  Jackson  who  upbraided  Joseph 
McCarthy  and  company  for  their  red- 
baiting tactics  also  came  down  harder 
on  the  Soviet  Union  than  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  particularly  where 
its  emigration  policies  were  concerned. 
But  really,  when  you  think  about  it,  in 
both  cases  the  same  principle  was  at 
stake,  that  of  individual  liberty  versus 
unreasoning  official  persecution.  Prin- 
ciples were  what  Scoop  Jackson  paid 
allegiance  to,  not  labels.  At  various 
times  and  on  various  issues,  he  was 
called  a  hawk,  a  liberal,  a  conser\'ative, 
and  a  Communist.  He  refused  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  any  such  characteriza- 
tion. "I  don't  worry  about  ideologies." 
he  said. 

What  Senator  Jackson  did  worry 
about  was  striking  a  balance  between 
all  extremes,  a  balance  that  served  the 
best  interests  of  all  Americans,  and 
not  just  a  special  interest  or  two. 
When  I  came  to  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  in  1977.  he 
had  been  its  chairman  for  15  years.  He 
never  ceased  his  search  for  the  correct 
balance  between  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources. 
He  spearheaded  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  and  when  the 
96th  Congress  came  to  be  known  as 
the  energy  Congress,  it  did  so  largely 
because  of  his  leadership.  He  had  a 
major  hand  in  fashioning  every  bit  of 
energy  legislation  now  on  the  books. 
His  hard  work  and  devotion  have  ben- 
efited us  all. 

There  are  many  more  adjectives  and 
anecdotes  that  could  be  used  in  a  trib- 
ute to  Scoop  Jackson.  But  the  surest 
testament  to  a  man's  greatness  is  the 
vacuum  left  by  his  passing.  In  Scoop's 
case,  that  vacuum  is  felt  not  just  by 
his  family,  to  whom  I  extend  my  deep 
regrets,  but  also  by  his  colleagues,  his 
constituents,  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  It  will  not  soon  be  filled. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  40  years.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son represented  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington State  in  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  However,  his 
ability  and  stature  were  such  that  he 
was  a  national  Senator  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Scoop 
Jackson  represented  all  of  America. 
He  stood  for  the  things  that  most  of 
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us  want  from  our  elected  Representa- 
tives: purpose,  honesty,  integrity,  as 
well  as  social  compassion,  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  a  realis- 
tic view  of  our  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional defense  obligations. 

In  addition,  he  was  a  consummate 
legislator,  with  an  outstanding  com- 
prehension of  the  intricate  workings 
of  our  National  Government.  He  knew 
how  to  enact  legislation  and  had  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  major 
issues  that  come  before  this  body. 

While  serving  for  many  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  was  familiar  with  Senator 
Jackson,  and  during  the  time  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  him  well.  He  was  a 
great  Senator;  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  20th  century.  His 
loss  diminishes  this  body,  as  well  as 
our  Nation.  Therefore.  I  believe  the 
best  we  can  do  is  strive  to  emulate  the 
tradition  and  memory  he  leaves  us,  of 
excellence  in  public  service. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
Scoop  Jackson  had  a  long  career  In 
the  Senate  and,  thus,  one  could  give  a 
long  speech  extolling  his  remarkable 
skills.  But  volumes  of  words  really  can- 
not add  to  a  public  record  that  speaks 
eloquently  for  itself. 

I  have  served  in  the  Senate  for 
almost  15  years.  Within  that  period  of 
time  and.  hence,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. Scoop  Jackson  was  most  certain- 
ly the  single  most  effective  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Whatever  cause  he  es- 
poused became  a  cause  with  which  to 
reckon.  When  Scoop  Jackson  spoke, 
the  Senate  listened.  When  Scoop 
Jackson  was  for  a  particular  amend- 
ment, that  amendment  took  on  added 
significance. 

No  one  else  in  the  Senate  had  his 
energy,  his  dedication,  his  sagacity,  his 
prestige. 

The  dictionary  defines  the  word 
"unique"  as  "being  without  a  like  or 
equal."  That  was  Scoop  Jackson. 

I^.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  three 
characteristics  stand  out  particularly 
in  my  memories  of  Senator  Henry 
Jackson. 

First  of  all,  you  always  knew  where 
he  was  coming  from.  He  was  straight- 
forward in  his  dealings,  never  saying 
one  thing  to  your  face  juid  another 
behind  your  back. 

Se<ond,  he  always  took  the  time  to 
talk,  to  learn,  to  consider  the  issues. 

Third,  if  he  agreed  with  you  on  a 
goal,  he  spared  no  effort  to  help  you 
reach  that  goal. 

These  are  characteristics  T  prize  in 
any  association;  characteristics  I  have 
tried  to  follow  throughout  my  life. 

I  will  never  forget  the  fact  that  the 
day  I  was  sworn  into  the  Senate. 
Henry  and  Helen  Jackson  took  time 
from  their  busy  schedule  and  .stopped 
by  my  reception  to  wi^h  me  well.  I  am 
sure  they  had  many  many  places  to 


go,  but  they  made  time  for  a  new  Re- 
publican Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Scoop  Jackson  and  I  agreed  on 
many  issues;  we  disagreed  on  others. 
But  Scoop  Jackson  never  hedged  and 
you  knew  that  before  he  made  a  judg- 
ment—even if  you  disagreed  with  that 
judgment— he  had  done  his  best  to  ac- 
quire all  the  facts.  He  always  heard 
you  out  and  rightly  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  same  consideration. 

If  he  agreed  with  you  on  a  goal,  it 
did  not  matter  if  you  were  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democrat,  he  pledged  head- 
long into  helping  you  reach  that  goal. 
Henry  Jackson  helped  me  on  any 
number  of  occasions  with  the  same  in- 
dustry and  enthusiasm  he  would 
muster  for  colleagues  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  was  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try which  remained  uppermost  of  his 
goals,  as  it  should  be  for  all  of  us. 

The  Senate  is  diminished  by  the 
death  of  Henry  Jackson,  but  he  left 
all  of  us  with  a  legacy  of  integrity, 
honor,  industry,  good  will,  and  pur- 
pose which— if  emulated— will  make  all 
of  us  better  Senators. 

We  all  will  miss  him,  and  the  best 
tribute  we  can  pay  him  is  to  follow  his 
inspiring  example. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
can  be  said  of  few  Senators  that  their 
passing  left  a  void  that  could  not  be 
filled.  But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
make  that  statement  about  my  friend 
Scoop  Jackson.  He  was  just  not  an- 
other Senator,  he  was  primus  inter 
pares,  first  among  equals  in  the 
Senate. 

How  do  you  measure  the  loss  of  one 
man?  Consider  what  would  not  have 
happened  without  Scoop  Jackson  in 
the  Senate.  How  much  longer  would 
the  witch-hunting  days  of  Joe  McCar- 
thy have  gone  on  without  Scoop  Jack- 
son's role  in  the  Army-McCarthy 
hearings?  How  many  more  years 
would  it  have  taken  to  achieve  passage 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969?  Would  we  have  an  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  today? 

Measured  in  human  terms,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  former 
Soviet  Jews  now  residing  around  the 
world  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Jackson  and  hLs  1974  Jackson- Vanik 
amendment  to  the  trade  bill.  The 
Indian  Education  Act,  the  Alaskan 
Native  Claims  Act,  the  North  Cascades 
and  Redwood  Park  bills,  all  were  prod 
ucts  of  his  cominitment  to  public  serv- 
ice. 

These  achievements  aside,  we  can 
only  speculate  about  what  future 
events  would  have  bet^n  changed  be- 
cause of  the  prestige  and  wisdom 
Si^oop  brought  to  the  Senate.  Perhap.s 
that  is  our  greatest  loss— not  having 
him  here  when  we  face  the  next  inter- 
national crisis,  the  next  domestic  prob- 
lem area— that  is  when  we  will  really 
miss  him. 

The  Nation  has  too  few  individuals 
of  Scoop  Jackson's  integrity  and  lead- 


ership that  we  can  afford  their  loss. 
Too  few.  And  new  replacements  are 
not  bom  every  year  or  every  decade. 
That  rare  combination  of  good  sense, 
legislative  brilliance,  and  personal 
commitment  is  not  found  in  normal 
circumstances. 

In  the  26  years  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate  I  know  of  no  Senator  whom  I 
respected  more  than  Scoop  Jackson. 
No  one  could  disagree  more  vigorously 
or  effectively  than  Scoop  without 
being  disagreeable.  I  know  that  from 
longstanding  personal  experience.  For 
15  years  I  waged  battle  with  Scoop 
over  the  supersonic  transport  plane 
which  he  championed  and  I  strongly 
opposed.  Yet  not  once  did  I  ever  find 
that  his  commitment  to  the  SST  ever 
influenced  our  personal  working  rela- 
tionship. 

While  we  may  have  disagreed  on 
issues  such  as  the  funding  for  certain 
military  weapons.  Scoop  was  always 
fair,  friendly,  and  straightforward. 
And  when  he  was  on  your  side  you 
knew  you  had  an  ally  as  strong  and  in- 
fluential as  could  be  found.  We  all 
wanted  Scoop  on  our  side  in  a  fight. 

It  is  impos.sible  to  say  how  history 
will  treat  any  man  or  woman.  But  I 
suspect  that  there  is  more  than  a  little 
room  in  the  history  books  for  Henry 
Jackson.  A  generation  of  Democrats 
call  themselves  Jackson  Democrats 
patterned  after  his  staunch  commit- 
ment to  our  national  defense  and  his 
equally  strong  vision  of  human  rights, 
environmental  protection,  energy, 
labor,  and  consumer  affairs.  He  had  a 
distinct  view  of  the  world  based  on  the 
belief  that  democracy  must  be  defend- 
ed vigilantly  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  is  why  he  was  the  champion  of 
civil  rights  causes,  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, of  the  consumer  and  the  envi- 
ronment. That  is  why  he  fought  so 
tirelessly  for  preserving  the  rights  of 
individuals  against  more  powerful  eco- 
nomic interests. 

And  perhaps  that  is  why  he  felt  so 
strongly  about  preserving  the  power 
amd  influence  of  the  United  States 
abroad— to  guarantee  that  the  average 
citizen  here  in  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  have  the  basic  free- 
doms so  often  found  wanting  in  other 
countries. 

His  was  a  constant  commitment  to 
the  basic  values  of  our  society,  the  ten- 
ants of  democracy,  the  protection  of 
law,  rights  of  the  Individual,  and  the 
old-fashioned  American  sense  of  fair 
play. 

All  Americans  and  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate  could  pay  no  higher  tribute  to 
Scoop  Jackson  than  to  adhere  to  his 
concept  of  how  democracy  works. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  difficult  for  all  of  us  today  to 
accept  that  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league. Scoop  Jackson,  will  not  be 
back  amongst  us  again.  I  served  with 
Scoop  for  only  a  short  time  in  the 


Senate,  but  I  knew  him  as  a  friend  of 
many  years. 

I  organized  a  function  in  New  Jersey 
in  1970  on  behalf  of  his  senatorial 
campaign  and  was  astounded  at  how 
many  people  felt  a  kinship  with  him 
and  wanted  to  be  of  help.  Among 
those  who  wanted  to  be  included  that 
night  were  the  Panovs.  internationally 
famous  ballet  dancers,  who  felt  Scoop 
Jackson  was  the  person  most  responsi- 
ble for  their  freedom  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Isaac  Stern,  world-renowned  vi- 
olinist, insisted  on  being  there  to 
honor  Scoop  as  well.  This  exceptional 
leader  with  his  great  human  qualities, 
was  respected  and  admired  by  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

He  and  I  shared  many  common  in- 
terests: Human  rights  for  all  op- 
pressed people;  emigration  for  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  security 
for  Israel;  and  our  party's  credo  to 
promote  individual  opportunity  and 
ease  the  way  for  the  disadvantaged. 
We  worked  together  to  address  some 
of  these  issues. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  Mr.  President,  I 
instinctively  looked  to  Scoop  Jackson 
for  advice  and  guidance.  His  response 
was  immediate,  his  counsel  wise,  and 
his  judgment  correct  as  I  look  back 
o"er  his  recommendations.  My  respect 
for  him  as  a  private  citizen  and  friend 
took  on  new  dimensions  when  I  joined 
him  as  a  colleague.  To  me,  he  repre- 
sented the  ideal  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,   our   Nation   is   immensely 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  this  great  Sena- 
tor and  his  absence  here  is  marked  as 
this  fall  session  gets  underway.  There 
is  a  gloom  and  sadness  that  permeates 
these  Halls.  His  long  tenure  provided 
continuity,  perspective,  and  direction 
essential  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
plex society  in  a  rapidly  changing  en- 
vironment. His  political  wisdom  over 
many  years  enabled  him  to  influence 
the  laws  and  policies  so  essential  to 
our  lives  today.  His  contribution  in  the 
fields  of  energy,  natural  resources,  en- 
vironment,   foreign    policy,    defense, 
matched  perfectly  his  concern  for  the 
individual,  civil  rights,  civil  liberties, 
criminal  justice,  and  programs  to  help 
all  people  strive  toward  newer  hori- 
zons. 

I  express  my  profound  sympathies 
to  Helen,  his  devoted  wife,  and  their 
two  children,  Ann  Marie  and  Peter.  I 
will  remember  always  with  pride  that 
he  was  one  of  us.  a  great  Senator,  but 
more  a  great  American  and  great 
human  being.  His  example  will  serve 
as  a  permanent  reminder  to  all  of  the 
standards  of  public  service  to  which 
we  must  aspire. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
Martin  Luther  once  suggested  that 
our  spiritual  mettle  is  truly  tested  in 
those  situations  brimming  with  con- 
troversy; those  situations  when  the 
"crowd"  is  running  like  a  herd  away 
from     their     resporisibilities.     Henry 


"Scoop"  Jackson  was  not  one  to  run 
away  from  difficult  choices. 

I  was  traveling  when  I  heard  the 
news  of  Scoop's  untimely  passing. 
Typically,  the  first  reports  were 
sketchy  and  the  slow  construction  of 
the  story  prolonged  those  first  gnaw- 
ing feelings  of  personal  sadness  and 
shock.  Gradually  I  came  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  loss  of  Scoop  Jackson. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  this  body 
because  of  his  skills  as  a  legislator; 
skills  tempered  over  42  years  in  service 
to  the  U.S.  Congress,  30  of  those  years 
being  spent  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Scoop 
Jackson  will  also  be  missed  because  he 
carried  with  him  a  distinct  "presence" 
which  brought  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
visiting  children  and  urged  laughter  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  seriousness  that 
we  often  create  in  this  city.  How  many 
times  have  we  witnessed  Scoop's  great 
ability  to  relax  a  harried  tourist  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Senate?  We  will  cherish 
those  moments  when  he  ordered,  so  to 
speak,  a  vacationer  to  join  him  on  a 
"Senators  Only"  elevator  or  subway. 
What  delightful  surprise  he  often  cre- 
ated. 

Think  for  a  moment  about  the  trust 
Scoop  has  left  us.  What  was  the  moti- 
vation that  energized  him?  What  gave 
him  the  fearlessness  to  speak  out 
against  totalitarianism?  Why  would 
Scoop  Jackson  consistently  call  us 
back  to  realism  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union?  What  principle  supports  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibited most-favored-nation  status  for 
countries  that  restrict  emigration? 
Scoop  Jackson  was  a  dynamic  spokes- 
man for  realism  in  defense  and  foreign 
affairs,  not  because  he  was  coldly  belli- 
cose and  insensitive  to  the  delicate 
tensions  of  the  world  situation.  Far 
from  it.  He  valued  principled  action  in 
this  body  because  he  possessed  a  pro- 
found regard  for  human  rights  in  the 
international  community. 

When  we  contemplate  the  work  of 
Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  in  the  future 
each    of    us    will    remember    favorite 
traits:  his  wit,  charm,  intelligence,  and 
perserverence.     Others    outside     this 
body  will  doubtless  recall  his  service  to 
the  Nation,  his  principled  stands  oh 
issues,  and  his  sensitivity  to  those  with 
whom    he    disagreed.    Beyond    those 
memories  stands  one  special  trait  for 
which  Scoop  will  be  remembered  by  a 
very  special  group  of  people.  He  will 
always  be   remembered   as   a  tireless 
and  fearless  advocate  for  dissidents  in 
the  Soviet  bloc.  There  are  people  in 
the  West  today,  emigrants  who  suf- 
fered great  cruelties  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  whose  exodus  can  be  tracted 
to    the    energies    of    Henry    "Scoop" 
Jackson.    "No   greater   love   has   any 
man  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  an- 
other."  For   decades   Scoop   Jackson 
laid  down  his  energies,  his  talents,  his 
time,  his  health,  and  his  hope  for  a 
group   of    people   which   was   dispos- 
sessed. Their  lives  are  our  trust. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  was  a  good  friend  of  mine 
for  over  24  years.  I  met  him  for  the 
first  time  at  my  predecessor's  funeral. 
Senator  Langer,  in  1959.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  close  working 
relationship  that  lasted  imtil  the  time 
of  his  death. 

I  served  with  Senator  Jackson  on 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  for 
many  years.  There  he  gave  his  strong 
support  for  North  Dakota's  Garrison 
project.  The  people  of  my  State  will 
never  forget  his  hard  work  in  getting 
Garrison  authorized.  He  was  an  effec- 
tive and  able  legislator. 

Scoop's  death  is  a  great  loss  to  all  of 
us.  The  Nation  will  miss  him.  And,  I 
will  miss  him,  both  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the 
Senate  gym,  where  we  spent  more 
than  a  few  pleasant  hours  together. 

My  family,  my  staff,  and  I  send  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Helen,  the  chil- 
dren, and  Scoop's  family.  I  know  that 
they  must  be  very  proud  of  the  bril- 
liant legacy  he  leaves  behind.  But, 
most  of  all,  they  can  be  proud  of 
Scoop  Jackson— a  wonderful  husband, 
a  good  father,  and  a  fine  friend. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  finest,  most  exemplary 
Members  of  this  body. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  more  than  a  col- 
league. He  was  a  valued  friend,  a  vigor- 
ous partner  in  the  causes  we  shared, 
and  a  brilliant  and  effective  opponent 
in  those  on  which  we  differed.  He  was 
always  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  integrity 
and  one  of  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  represent  what  is  most 
praiseworthy  about  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Forty-four  years  of  service  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  placed  Scoop  among 
the  most  experienced  and  knowledgea- 
ble Members  of  the  Senate.  His  judg- 
ment was  valued  and  his  advice  sought 
by  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  His  death  creates  a  great  and 
permanent  void,  for  he  is  irreplace- 
able. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  know  the 
burdens  of  this  office  to  which  we 
were  elected.  We  know  the  demands  of 
dealing  with  issues  in  a  sometimes 
cumbersome,  tedious  process,  and  we 
experience  the  weight  of  making  deci- 
sions that  affect,  in  a  direct  way,  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  lives  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  One  of  the  things  that 
make  all  of  this  worthwhile  and  even 
enjoyable  is  the  sense  of  collegiality 
we  share  together  as  participants  in 
this  great  democratic  process  and  in 
this  body.  Whatever  our  differences, 
either  in  style  or  in  substance,  we  have 
a  common  bond  that  transcends  parti- 
san or  philosophical  differences.  Some 
observers  call  it  a  club;  others  call  it  a 
clique.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  work  we  do  together  in 
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this  body,  and  I  believe  it  helps  pro- 
vide the  glue  that  Jieeps  us  together  as 
a  governing  body  despite  the  occasion- 
ally intense  disputes  we  might  have 
over  given  issues.  Scoop  Jackson  was 
one  who  best  represented  that  spirit  of 
comraderie  and  coUegiality,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  legacy  of  the 
Senate  in  a  real  and  very  personal  way 
because  of  that.  We  have  lost  one  of 
our  own.  We  experience  a  sense  of  loss 
that  perhaps  only  we  can  fully  under- 
stand. And  we  are  uniquely  saddened, 
in  that  sense,  by  his  absence  from  our 
midst. 

For  the  past  2  years  I  have  had  the 
added  opportunity  of  serving  with 
Scoop  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. In  that  capacity,  we  worked 
closely  on  a  number  of  issues  dealing 
with  the  Smithsonian's  role  as  the  cu- 
rator of  the  Nations  heritage.  I  saw, 
through  that  association  with  Scoop 
beyond  the  Senate  steps,  further  evi- 
dence of  his  tireless  commitment  to 
public  service  and  constant  willingness 
to  give  his  time  and  energies  unselfish- 
ly in  the  public  interest.  History  will 
judge  Scoop  Jackson  to  be  among  the 
giants  of  statesmanship,  and  a  man 
who  affected  in  a  positive  way  the 
lives  of  every  person  he  touched.  I  will 
miss  him  greatly  and  extend  again  my 
sympathies  to  his  wife,  Helen,  and 
their  two  children. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  fine  and  noble 
man.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  At 
no  other  time  in  this  country  have  we 
been  in  such  a  great  need  of  Henry's 
unique  combination  of  qualities  that 
made  him  such  a  successful  and  influ- 
ential Senator  and  popular  man,  as 
well  as  'Father  of  the  Year. "  Henry 
"Scoop"  Jackson  was  tough  on  issues 
that  needed  a  strong  hand,  such  as 
foreign  policy  and  national  security, 
but  remained  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing on  sensitive  domestic  mat- 
ters. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  great  man,  in 
part  because  he  had  the  courage  to 
cross  party  and  ideological  lines  to  do 
what  he  felt  wais  right.  He  was  tremen- 
dously popular,  especially  with  his 
Washington  constituents,  and  served 
in  Congress  more  than  42  years,  in- 
cluding 30  in  the  Senate.  Whether  you 
remember  him  as  a  staunch  supporter 
of  a  strong  national  defense  policy, 
when  it  was  not  popular,  or  the  author 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
you  will  remember  him  as  a  man  of 
deep  and  firm  conviction  and  passion- 
ate loyalty  to  protecting  his  country. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  ancient  phi- 
losopher, we  here  in  the  Senate  always 
have  our  lanterns  out,  searching  for 
an  honest  man.  Well,  we  found  one  in 
Senator  Jackson,  and  when  we  lost 
him,  we  lost  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
our  country  has  ever  seen.  I  and  all  my 
colleagues  will  miss  him  in  this  Cham- 
l)er. 


IN  MEMORY  or  SENATOR  HENRY  "SCOOP" 
JACKSON 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
spect and  honor  that  I  rise  to  memori- 
alize the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son. Scoop  was  a  dominant  figure  on 
the  national  landscape  and  a  leading 
statesman  in  world  affairs,  who  served 
his  beloved  home  State  for  almost  45 
years.  Through  all  his  years  in  Con- 
gress, first  in  the  House,  then  in  the 
Senate,  Scoop  was  firm  in  his  views— a 
social  liberal  on  most  domestic  issues, 
an  uncompromising  adversary  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  many  foreign  policy 
issues,  a  great  friend  of  Israel,  and  a 
man  who  viewed  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  values  through  a  strong  de- 
fense as  critically  important. 

Senator  Jackson  was  not  a  man  to 
seek  recognition  for  his  work  and  if  he 
were  here  today,  I  am  certain  that  he 
would  have  preferred  to  have  his 
record  speak  for  itself.  It  is  well  that 
we  remind  ourselves,  however,  of  the 
great  accomplishments  and  above  all 
of  the  commitment  of  Scoop  to  public 
service.  I  have  rarely  seen,  in  my  years 
in  Congress,  such  a  genuine  outpour- 
ing of  sadness  and  respect  expressed 
by  so  many  at  the  passing  of  a  well- 
known  public  official  as  I  have  in  the 
case  of  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  Scoop  had  so  many 
talents  and  was  such  a  respected 
figure  in  the  Senate  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  talk  at  length  about  his  accom- 
plishments. You  could  run  a  minifili- 
buster  just  listing  Scoop's  interests 
and  the  high  points  of  his  public 
career.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  however,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
highlight  some  of  the  important  roles 
Senator  Jackson  had  as  a  member  of 
my  committee. 

Scoop  was  appointed  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  the  pred- 
ecessor to  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  on  January  13.  1953.  He 
was  assigned  to  Senator  Joseph  P. 
McCarthy's  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee.  Scoop  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  hearings  the  sub- 
committee held  on  Communist  subver- 
sion of  Government  officials.  Eventu- 
ally he  began  to  question  the  far- 
reaching  allegations  of  Communist  in- 
fluence in  the  State  Department  and 
the  Armed  Forces.  His  methodical 
questioning  helped  lead  to  the  eventu- 
al ending  of  the  McCarthy  hearings. 

Senator  Jackson  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee's  hearings  and  legislative 
activities  over  the  years.  He  was  vitally 
interested  in  national  defense  matters 
and  his  efforts,  in  large  measure, 
prompted  the  creation  of  the  National 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  Sub- 
committee in  1962.  The  subcommittee, 
under  Senator  Jackson's  leadership, 
conducted  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 


sive series  of  oversight  hearings  ever 
held  on  the  national  security  oper- 
ations of  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
later  years,  this  subcommittee  investi- 
gated and  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
numerous  national  security  and  de- 
fense matters  including  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  its  role 
in  Soviet  bloc  affairs,  and  staffing 
problems  in  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. In  all  of  these  matters.  Scoop's 
leadership  was  evident. 

Senator  Jackson  was  always  inter- 
ested in  the  Goverrunent  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  which  came  before  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  He 
was  actively  involved  in  the  efforts  to 
create  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  the  mid-1960's  and  took  a  lead- 
ership role  in  developing  several  com- 
promises which  led  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  create  the  new  depart- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  Members  who 
fought  hard  to  insure  that  the  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board  would 
be  an  independent  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment so  it  would  be  free  to  conduct 
unbiased  investigations  of  safety  viola- 
tions and  air  and  rail  crashes.  His  ex- 
pertise contributed  substantially  to 
the  passage  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  in  1977  and  his  interest  in 
energy  matters  continued  on  the  com- 
mittee in  its  reviews  of  nuclear  prolif- 
eration problems  and  energy  short- 
ages. 

While  he  was  always  interested  and 
involved  in  the  work  of  our  committee, 
he  seldom  made  his  views  known  in  a 
flashy  or  pretentious  way.  He  was  so 
respected  that  he  was  able  to  help  de- 
velop compromises  which  insured  the 
passage  of  important  legislation.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  depend- 
ed on  him  for  advice  and  listened  with 
respect  to  his  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  the  entire  committee  when  I  say 
that  we  will  sorely  miss  Scoop  Jackson 
as  a  Member  not  only  of  the  Senate 
but  also  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Conunittee.  Committees  are  truly  the 
workhorses  of  the  Senate  and  his  de- 
votion to  our  committee  and  his  long 
service  have  added  immeasurably  to 
its  ability  to  fulfill  the  oversight  and 
legislative  duties  entrusted  to  it.  The 
importance  of  the  Senate  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  Republic  has  been  built 
upon  traditions  formed  by  countless 
Senators  over  the  decades.  In  his 
almost  45  years.  Scoop  has  had  a  big 
part  in  forming  those  traditions.  My 
sincerest  condolences  go  out  to  his 
wife,  Helen,  and  his  two  children, 
Anna  Marie  and  Peter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  sudden 
death  of  our  friend.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  has  removed  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's strongest  and  most  effective 
voices  for  freedom  and  compassionate 
government.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Senator  Jackson  for 
nearly  23  of  his  30  years  in  the  Senate, 
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and  knew  him  as  a  man  of  boundless 
imagination  and  energy,  strong  princi- 
ple, and  great  vision  for  the  future  of 
his  country.  Within  the  Senate,  he 
had  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  served  with  him.  and  was 
truly  one  of  the  Senate's  greatest  in- 
ternal leaders.  The  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution cannot  replace  a  man  such  as 
Senator  Jackson,  and  I  know  that  all 
who  serve  here  now  will  keenly  feel 
his  loss  for  years  to  come. 

We  were  friends,  too,  before  either 
he  or  I  were  Senators  as  we  used  to 
play  touch  football  with  the  Kennedy 
brothers  at  Volta  Place,  Georgetown. 

Senator  Jackson  was  best  known  for 
his  advocacy  of  a  strong  American  de- 
fense policy.  While  he  and  I  some- 
times differed  on  the  most  effective 
means  of  achieving  this  goal,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Scoop 
Jackson  was  singularly  knowledgeable 
on  defense  issues,  and  his  towering 
mastery  of  this  area  was  borne  out 
time  and  time  again  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  defense  bills. 
Clearly  Senator  Jackson  favored  a 
strong  America,  but  his  vision  was  one 
that  emphasized  the  strength  of  our 
people  and  of  our  economy  as  much  as 
our  military  strength.  Few  national 
leaders  over  the  past  30  years  under- 
stood as  well  as  Senator  Jackson  that 
a  nation  adequately  armed,  with  full 
employment,  and  a  healthy,  well-edu- 
cated people  is  best  able  to  withstand 
the  challenges  from  outside. 

Senator  Jackson's  legislative  legacy 
clearly  reflects  his  vision  of  a  strong 
America.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  during  the  1970's. 
he  developed  what  was  really  the  first 
environmental  agenda  for  the  country. 
He  was  the  main  force  behind  the  1969 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
one  of  the  first  symbols  of  the  Gov- 
emments  awareness  of  the  need  for 
environmental  protection.  He  used  his 
powerful  chairmanship  to  work  for 
legislation  regulating  land  use  and 
strip  mining,  and  creating  parks  and 
wilderness  areas.  Much  of  the  progress 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  environ- 
mental field  can  be  directly  attributa- 
ble to  Scoop  Jackson's  personal  in- 
volvement with  key  legislation  coming 
out  of  his  Interior  Committee. 

National  energy  policy  is  another 
major  area  which  required  strong  lead- 
ership and  vision  over  the  past  decade, 
and  Senator  Jackson  was  a  driving 
force  behind  congressional  policy  in 
this  area.  As  a  30-year  member  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and 
later  as  a  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Scoop  Jackson  was  a  principal 
figure  in  the  emergence  of  a  national 
energy  policy  as  well  as  the  architect 
of  major  legislation  in  this  area. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  also  a  great 
friend  of  the  working  men  and  women 
in  this  country.  He,  himself,  worked 
for  his  education  and  for  his  hard-won 


place  in  Washington  State  politics, 
and  the  people  of  his  State  perceived 
that  he  had  remained  close  to  their 
needs  and  values.  That  humility  and 
interest  in  other  people  helped  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  Scoop  Jackson 
became  the  greatest  votegetter  in  his 
State.  Over  the  course  of  12  congres- 
sional elections.  6  for  the  House  and  6 
more  for  the  Senate,  he  failed  to  win 
at  least  55  percent  of  the  vote  on  just 
one  occasion. 

The  loss  of  his  30  years  of  experi- 
ence in  this  body  is  a  great  blow  to  the 
people  of  Washington,  and  one  that 
affects  me  deeply.  From  the  time  I 
came  here  in  1961,  Scoop  Jackson  of- 
fered his  counsel  and  warm  friendship. 
We  joined  forces  on  many  legislative 
measures  of  great  importance,  and 
always  his  leadership  and  advice  were 
irreplaceable.  My  wife  Nuala  joins  me 
in  extending  our  most  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  his  widow,  Helen,  and  to  his 
children,  Anna  Marie  and  Peter.  I 
know  that  they  will  find  solace  in  this 
time  of  immeasurable  grief  from  all 
that  Henry  Jackson  did  for  his  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  the  world  has  lost  a 
friend  with  the  death  of  Senator 
Scoop  Jackson.  His  was  the  voice  of 
reason  and  leadership  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  and  international  rela- 
tions. Throughout  his  career.  Senator 
Jackson  strived  to  know  the  facts  and 
thoroughly  understand  the  world  situ- 
ation. Over  the  years  he  provided  a 
steady,  wise  leadership  in  foreign 
policy  for  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  In  addition,  throughout  his 
career.  Scoop  earned  international  re- 
spect and  affection. 

One  of  the  outstanding  qualities  of 
Scoop  Jackson  was  his  foresight  and 
openmindedness.  This  was  his  fourth 
official  visit  to  China  to  talk  to  the  top 
Chinese  leadership  in  Beijing.  On  Sat- 
urday. August  27.  1983,  Senator  Jack- 
son held  what  was  to  be  his  last  press 
conference  on  foreign  soil.  From  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Beijing,  China,  Scoop 
left  us  with  his  impressions  of  his  last 
visit  to  China. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  read  carefully.  Senator  Jackson's 
main  findings  from  his  visit.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  press  conference  held  by 
Senator  Jackson  in  Beijing  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Press  Conference:  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son—Saturday, August  27,  1983,  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, Beijing,  China 
Senator  Jackson:  I  have  had  over  twenty 
hours  of  discussion  with  Chinese  leaders  in 
Beijing  and  the  Northeaust.  I  have  visited 
several  communes,  factories,  including  the 
large   Daqing   complex    in   the   Northeast. 
This  is  my  fourth  trip:  1974,  1978,  and  1979. 
I  brought  with  me  on  this  visit  a  special 
letter  from  President  Reagan  to  Chairman 


Deng  Xiaoping  which  conveys  the  impor- 
tance which  the  President  attaches  to  Sino- 
American  relations. 

Here  are  my  five  major  impressions  from 
this  two-week  visit: 

My  major  finding  is  that  both  sides  must 
intensify  their  consultations,  both  on  mat- 
ters of  common  strategic  concern  and  at  the 
bilateral  level  as  well.  A  good  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding exists  on  both  sides  at  present 
and  both  sides  could  pay  more  attention  t« 
the  rhetoric  about  each  other.  The  opportu- 
nity is  now  present  to  expand  our  relations. 
1  believe  we  have  weathered  a  very  difficult 
period,  but  to  seize  the  opportunities  before 
us  requires  much  more  frequent  discussions 
on  such  issues  as  arms  reductions,  the  stra- 
tegic triangle.  NATO,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia  and  Taiwan. 

A  second  observation:  the  underlying  fac- 
tors which  brought  our  two  countries  to- 
gether remain  in  place.  We  have  an  interest 
in  a  strong  secure  independent  China  which 
contributes  to  the  peace  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  China  now  plays  an  important  role 
in  maintaining  a  global  balance  of  power. 
China  retains  an  interest  in  expanding  Sino- 
American  relations  as  a  counterbalance 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  source  of 
technology. 

A  third  observation:  the  Taiwan  issue  con- 
tinues to  complicate  our  relations  with 
China.  The  leaders  of  the  People's  Republic 
attach  great  importance  to  the  reunification 
of  China  and  their  feelings  on  this  issue,  in 
my  judgment,  should  not  be  underestimat- 
ed. It  is  important  that  both  sides  fully  im- 
plement the  August  17  communique. 

Fourth  comment:  1  am  impressed  by  the 
internal  changes  in  China  over  the  past  four 
years.  The  policies  of  Chairman  Deng  smd 
his  associates  are  having  a  dramatic  effect 
on  the  economy  and  I  sense  an  increasing 
openness  to  the  outside  world. 

A  final  observation:  our  bilateral  relations 
are  at  an  important  stage.  President  Reagan 
has  made  several  major  decisions  to  improve 
relations  with  China  and  he  is  now  commit- 
ted to  a  one-China  policy.  The  visits  of  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  and  Foreign  Minister 
Wu.  if  well  planned,  can  advance  our 
common  interests.  That  concludes  my  state- 
ment. Questions? 

Question.  In  addition  to  the  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  issue,  what  other  issues  did  Minister 
Deng  mention  are  thorns  in  our  relation- 
ship? ^     ^ 

Senator  Jackson.  I  believe  that  the  two 
major  immediate  issues  are  indeed  Taiwan 
and  the  question  of  the  details  on  technolo- 
gy transfer.  As  you  know,  they  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out  in  depth.  However,  we  have 
made  that  strategic  decision  of  going  from  P 
to  V.  meaning  that  the  People's  Republic  is 
now  in  the  friendly  category  as  contrasted 
with  the  previous  rules  and  regulations. 
There  are  other  issues,  but  those  are  the 
two  big  ones  as  I  see  it. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  Chair- 
man's view  of  the  world  and  I  think— as  it 
relates  to  the  strategic  side— I  have  not  de- 
tected any  change  since  I  talked  with  him  in 
1979  on  those  fundamental  points  that 
relate  to  the  strategic  balance. 

Question.  You  said  in  your  statement 
that  President  Reagan  is  now  committed  to 
a  one-China  policy.  What  specifically  made 
you  say  that? 

Senator  Jackson.  I  was  very  disturbed 
when  the  new  administration  came  to  office. 
I  was  concerned  because  the  President  had 
made  certain  statements  during  the  course 
of  the  1980  election.  We  know,  historically 
speaking,  that  when  Presidents  assume  au- 
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thority  they  have  an  unusual  ability  to 
adjust  to  reality.  I  should  say  that  the 
President  has  come  a  long  way  and  I  have 
made  this  clear  to  the  leaders  that  in  my 
Judgment  the  President  is  committed  to  a 
one-China  policy. 

I  have  talked  with  Chairman  E)eng  at>out 
the  letter,  which  I  regret  cannot  be  made 
public,  at  least  at  this  time.  It  expresses  a 
feeling  of  warmth  toward  China  that  the 
new  China  News  Agency  referred  to  as 
being  pleasing.  But  the  President  and  his 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  are  now  in 
agreement.  I  believe,  on  Taiwan. 

Speaking  personally.  I  want  to  expedite 
the  ending  of  the  arms  sales  so  that  we  can 
at  some  point  indicate  when  that  will  come, 
both  from  a  quantitative  and  a  qualitative 
standpoint.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  my 
view  the  August  17  communique  is  a  long 
step  forward  that  corroborates  what  I  have 
Just  said  in  terms  of  a  change  of  policy 
toward  China. 

Question.  In  your  discussion  about  the 
strategic  view,  did  the  question  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  talks  or  the  forthcoming  visit  here  by 
a  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  come  up? 
How  was  it  handled? 

Senator  Jackson.  I  did  not.  or  we  did  not 
get  into  any  specific  situations.  But  let  me 
state  in  general  terms  what  I  see  the  cur- 
rent situation  to  l)e.  For  some  time  now  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
have  certain  interests  that  are  parallel. 
Those  interests  include  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent China.  They  include  a  strong 
NATO.  They,  the  government,  support 
those  two  fundamental  concepts.  The  Chi- 
nese contribution  is  enormous  because  the 
Soviets  have  a  very  large  force  along  their 
border  with  China.  This  ties  up  a  large  force 
that  would  otherwise  l)e  deployed  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  On  the  strategic  side.  I  see  a 
cooperative  American  and  Chinese  adher- 
ence to  the  concept  that  is  as  old  as  time, 
and  that's  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
power.  I  see  no  change  in  those  fundamen- 
tals. 

Now.  you  may  have  problems  where  we 
disagree.  Middle  East.  Africa  to  name  some. 
And  I  want  to  emphasize,  too,  that  I  expect 
that  there  will  be  an  ongoing  expression  of 
differences  from  time  to  time.  But  I  want 
those  differences  to  address  collateral  issues 
and  not  strategic  issues  in  which  the  peace 
of  the  world  rests  in  the  balance. 

Question.  Senator,  the  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  were  here 
last  week,  you're  here  this  week,  are  these 
visits  in  any  way  related  to  Weinberger's 
trip  here?  Do  you  anticipate  that  when  he 
comes  here  there  will  be  discussions  initiat- 
ed by  either  side  about  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
China,  either  arms  or  military  technology? 
Thirdly,  what  would  be  the  congressional 
reaction  to  such  sales? 

Senator  Jackson.  May  I  say  that  my  visit 
is  not  related  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  visit. 

I  do  believe  that  Secretary  Weinberger's 
visit  Is  an  important  one.  and  I  t>elieve  a 
number  of  useful  things  can  be  addressed, 
especially  some  of  the  problems  in  more 
detail  as  pertaining  to  technology  transfer, 
because  technology  transfer  as  you  know,  is 
a  many-sided  issue  in  which  both  military 
application  and  commercial  application  can 
be  involved  with  a  given  transfer.  But  I  do 
believe  that  his  visit  is  important  and  I 
think  there  are  opportunities  for  l>oth  coun- 
tries to  exchange  ideas.  But  I  wouldn't  want 
to  go  beyond  that  because  the  Secretary  will 
be  here  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Question.  What  will  t>e  the  congressional 
reaction  to  a  Reagan  Administration  initia- 


tive to  start  pumping  a  large-scale  military- 
related  technology  into  China? 

Senator  Jackson.  I  don't  see  that  happen- 
ing. I  think  it's  a  "suppositious"  case,  an  iffy 
case. 

Question.  Did  the  question  of  trade  come 
up?  Sino-U.S.  trade  has  dropped  sharply  in 
the  last  four  or  five  months.  Did  Deng  say 
anything  about  China  buying  more  or  want- 
ing to  export  more  to  the  U.S.? 

Senator  Jackson.  We  do  have  an  issue  on 
the  trade  side  dealing  with  wheat  and  com. 
Namely.  China  is  committed  to  purchase 
this  year  six  million  tons  and  thus  far  they 
have  only  purchased  2.6  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  corn.  I  am  certain,  or  at  least 
hopeful,  that  they  will  adhere  to  that  agree- 
ment, and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  move 
extJeditiously  to  honor  that  agreement.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  could  cause  new  tensions  and 
new  problems  with  the  United  States. 

We  are  delighted,  of  course,  and  we  saw 
evidence,  that  they  are  having  bumper 
crops.  But  that  means  they  will  have  more 
cash  to  buy  other  things— while  I  don't  want 
to  get  parochial  about  my  own  state- 
maybe,  airplanes.  And  they  have  a  very  nice 
balance  of  payment  situation.  I  think  that 
up  until  July.  China  has  over  12  billion  re- 
serve in  foreign  currencies.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  this  reserve  is  going  to  be  18  bil- 
lion. That  reserve  is  not  going  to  last  indefi- 
nitely, as  they  inevitably  must  increase 
their  purchases  abroad.  They  are  going  to 
run  deficits  if  they  are  really  investing  in 
new  capital,  new  plant,  new  equipment. 

Question.  Did  you  get  the  impression 
that  the  Chinese  believe  that  Reagan  is  pur- 
suing a  one-China  policy  or  do  they  still 
have  their  doubts? 

Senator  Jackson.  I  cant  answer  that 
question  adequately.  I  believe  the  people 
that  I  talked  to  place  substantial  credence 
in  that  commitment.  I  pointed  out  that  I  am 
the  opposite  political  party  to  Mr.  Reagan.  I 
didn't  campaign  for  him.  my  candidate  lost 
but  I  made  the  point  that  a  bipartisan 
American  foreign  policy  is  absolutely  vital 
to  an  American  President.  I  believe  that 
President  Reagan  is  committed  to  that  doc- 
trine. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  long  enough  to 
know  that  an  American  President  cannot  be 
effective  in  this  troubled  world  unless  he 
can  elicit  the  support  across  the  political 
aisle.  That  has  been  my  position  since  the 
days  of  Roosevelt.  Truman  and  on  down, 
every  American  President  from  both  politi- 
cal parties  since  the  1940's.  I  have  made  and 
emphasized  that  point  with  the  Chinese 
leaders  and  they  seemed  to  respond  in  a 
pleased  fashion. 

Question.  Senator,  were  you  asked  specif- 
ically what  the  present  congressional  senti- 
ment was  toward  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act? 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  the  source  of  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  is  a  fact  that  the  na- 
tionalists were  allies  of  the  United  States 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and  there 
continues  to  this  day  a  residual  feeling  of 
support  for  Taiwan.  Americans  can  be  con- 
tradictory, you  know.  On  the  other  hand 
they  say  obviously  there  can  only  be  one 
China  and  that  policy  was  established  in  the 
Shanghai  Communique  of  1972  when  Mr. 
Nixon  was  President.  I  think  there  is  torn 
feelings  at)out  a  commitment  that  we  made 
a  long  time  ago  when  the  problem  was  in 
the  minds  of  many  a  bit  more  simple. 

My  own  personal  judgment  is  that  the 
Congress  is  moving  realistically  towards  a 
one-China  policy  and  that  means  that  the 
two.  Taiwan  and  China,  can  be  reunified 
peaceably.  The  strong  feelings  of  the  Chen- 


nault  era.  the  old  China  lobby.  I  see  declin- 
ing very  rapidly.  But  the  sentiment  toward 
Taiwan  is  part  of  our.  I  guess,  puritan  ethic 
and  that  is  that  we  made  a  commitment. 
Yet  we  are  the  only  nation  to  my  knowledge 
that  has  any  kind  of  an  ambiguous  relation- 
ship—not in  a  juridical  sense— set  up  in  a 
way  in  which  no  one  knows  what  it  means. 
Sometimes  you  try  and  do  it  that  way. 

I  think  the  critical  thing  is  that  Taiwan  is 
going  to  exacerbate  our  relations  until  we 
can  reach  the  point  where  there  will  be 
indeed  a  final  resolution  on  the  sale  of  arms 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  That  proc- 
ess is  now  under  way  and  the  August  17 
communique,  of  which  the  Administration 
is  a  part,  makes  it  very  clear  that  there  has 
to  be  an  ending.  As  I  say.  we  are  going  to 
have  to  expedite  that  ending  and  Chairman 
Deng's  interview  with  Professor  Yang  is 
rather  revealing  and  it  is  certainly  an  indi- 
cation how  far  the  People's  Republic  has 
been  willing  to  go  to  reach  an  accord. 

I  believe  it  can  be  done.  China  is  not  inter- 
ested in  beating  Taiwan  and  it  is  already  be- 
ginning to  become  a  Hong  Kong  any  way  in 
terms  of  trade  with  the  mainland.  To  China 
this  is  an  indication  of  how  the  market 
system  is  working. 

Question.  Did  any  question  of  Hong  Kong 
come  up? 

Senator  Jackson.  No. 

Question.  In  terms  of  reunification? 

Senator  Jackson.  No.  it  did  not. 

Question.  What  are  the  prospects  for  Pre- 
mier Zhao  going  to  the  United  States  and 
the  President  coming  to  China? 

Senator  Jackson.  Well.  I  think  it's  very 
important  that  the  Premier  come  to  the 
United  States  after,  of  course,  the  visit  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  which  is  scheduled  in 
October.  It  is  my  personal  judgment,  and  I 
underline  personal  judgment,  that  things 
are  improving  for  that  visit  and  some  time 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  hopefully,  the 
Premier  will  be  reciprocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  important 
for  our  relations  with  one  another,  but  I  de- 
tected no  hostility  on  that  visit  and  on  the 
other  hand  I  detected  an  openness  and  a 
sense  of  warmth  about  what  might  happen 
from  such  a  visit. 

Question.  Do  you  think  then  that  Pre- 
mier Zhao  will  t)e  going  this  calendar  year? 

Senator  Jackson.  I  would  hope  so.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  the  wisest  thing  for  the 
President  to  come  over  here  right  in  the 
middle  of  an  election.  That's  my  personal 
opinion  because  then  the  charge  will  be  that 
he's  over  here  in  order  to  aid  his  own  reelec- 
tion efforts,  and  I  feel  the  wise  course  would 
be  for  the  Premier  to  be  able  to  visit  the 
United  States  sometime  in  November  or  De- 
cember. I  would  like  to  see  that  personally 
and  right  now  I  think  things  are  moving,  no 
decision  made,  but  the  movement  is  favor- 
able. 

Question.  Would  that  help  the  Presi- 
dent's reelection? 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  my  recollection  of 
Presidential  history  which  is  not  necessarily 
(laughter)  ancient,  is  that  you  never  lose 
votes;  you  have  a  chance  of  gaining  votes 
when  you  are  dealing  especially  on  issues 
that  affect  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  President,  I  would  assume,  and  I  can't 
speak  for  him  obviously,  would  like  to  come 
to  China  on  the  one  hand  as  we  enter  into 
arms  agreement  on  the  other  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  think  the  chances  of  an  arms  agree- 
ment have  improved  but  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  Several  weeks  ago.  I  emphasized  that 
I  would  insist  that  any  SS  20's  taken  out  of 
Western  Europe  not  be  placed  adjacent  to 


China  l)ecause  that  would  put  China  in  a 
difficult  spot.  I  was  pleased  that  there  is 
some  movement  In  that  direction  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Andropov's  statement. 

Question.  Did  you  discuss  this  with 
Mister  Deng? 

Senator  Jackson.  I  would  rather  not  get 
into  that  area.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Chi- 
nese view  Mr.  Andropov's  statement  in  a  to- 
tally favorable  light.  They  are  interested  in 
it  but  there  could  be  some  catches  in  it. 

Question.  1  certainly  share  your  view 
about  SS  20's  being  moved  to  Eastern 
Europe.  That  must  have  come  up. 

Senator  Jackson.  They  were  very  pleased 
with  the  position  that  I  had  taken  before 
Andropov's  statement.  We  do  have  interesU 
that  are  parallel  and  an  attempt  to  simply 
move  the  threat  out  of  Europe  and  into  Asia 
pointed  at  China  would  violate  that  funda- 
mental concept  of  parallelism.  I  believe  that 
this  Administration  would  not  be  a  party  to 
that.  I  can  only  convey  to  you  my  own  views 
and  I  personally  will  take  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion on  it.  That  would  upset  the  balance 
that  we  have  so  carefully  crafted  here  be- 
tween China  :nd  the  United  States  that 
goes  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Question.  Did.  you  get  a  feeling  from  Mr. 
Deng  or  anyone  else  that  you  talked  to  or 
did  they  say  outright  that  they  are  suspi- 
cious about  whether  or  not  for  political  rea- 
sons Reagan  might  be  anxious  to  reach  an 
arms  control  agreement? 

Senator  Jackson.  No.  No  comment  on  that 
at  all  by  any  of  them.  They  may  have  their 
views  but  we  didn't  discuss  it. 

Question.  Did  they  discuss  the  U.S.  pres- 
sure on  Japan  to  increase  its  military  spend- 
ing? 

Senator  Jackson.  No.  But  over  the  years  a 
strong  and  Independent  Japan  has  been 
part  of  that  balance  and  I  assume  that  that 
continues  to  be  the  policy  because  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  strategic  balance  as  viewed  by 
the  Chinese.  Japan  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  balance  in  the  Far  East. 

Question.  You  think  the  Chinese  feel 
that? 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes,  1  think  they  do. 
Now  you  get  into  a  degree  of  strengthening 
Japan,  but  I  think  they  realize  that  they  are 
exposed  in  the  Northeast  and  one  of  the 
conscious  views  that  I  came  away  with  from 
the  Northeast  is  that  here  is  an  area  that  is 
the  industrial  heartbeat  of  China.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  they  produce  eighty  percent 
of  all  the  lumber  that  is  produced,  over  half 
of  the  oil  that  is  produced.  They  produce  a 
huge  amount  of  light  metals,  aluminum  and 
so  on— a  long  list  of  industrial  products  that 
are  vital  to  the  security  of  the  area.  They 
are  conscious  of  the  history  of  that  area, 
that  Vladivostok  until  1856  was  indeed  a 
part  of  China  and  that  whole  area  was  a 
part  of  China. 

I  have  noted  a  special  concern,  not  overt- 
ly, but  when  you  ask  probing  questions.  The 
Northeast  is  an  area  that  is  rich  in  industri- 
al goods  and  raw  materials  that  is  important 
for  the  long  haul. 

If  you  don't  mind  I  have  really  just  about 
come  to  the  end.  My  voice  is  going  but  I 
don't  want  to  cut  anyone  off. 

Question.  The  Chinese  have  said  that  the 
latest  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  violated  the 
August  communique.  Did  they  bring  up  that 
point  with  you?  And  what  do  you  sense  is 
the  mood  in  Congress,  do  you  think  they 
will  agree  to  decrease  arms  substantially  in 
the  next  few  years? 

Senator  Jackson.  It's  not  my  impression, 
at  least  to  me.  that  they  have  said  it  violates 


the  August  17  communique.  The  Chinese 
want  to  see  this  thing,  the  supplying  of 
arms,  quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 
coming  to  an  end.  and  they  are  wondering 
whether  that  communique  is  going  to  be  im- 
plemented fully.  But  they  support  the  com- 
munique: and  that  Taiwan  issue.  I  want  to 
emphasize,  is  a  pervasive  issue  as  far  as  Chi- 
nese officialdom  is  concerned. 

Question.  You  mentioned  about  some 
hitches  being  involved  in  the  Andropov 
statement. 

Senator  Jackson.  I  don't  want  to  go  into 
the  specifics  on  it.  But  I  detect  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  reservations  about  the  meaning 
of  it.  It  is  not  one  of  those  cure-alls  for  their 
problems  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  any 
means.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume 
that  this  statement  or  the  forthcoming  visit 
by  the  Soviet  'Vice  Foreign  Minister  are 
some  new  dramatic  moves  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  that  would  change  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  That 
would  be  a  mistaken  interpretation,  in  my 
personal  judgment. 

Question.  How  long  did  your  meeting  last 
and  can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
Chairman's  health? 

Senator  Jackson.  Our  visit  lasted  about 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes.  He  has  a  mar- 
velous sense  of  humor.  I  was  kidding  him 
about  his  smoking.  He  is  79  and  I  explained 
to  him  that  I  quit  smoking  when  I  was  12 
and  he  thinks  smoking  is  all  right,  if  it's  in 
the  hands  of  the  right  person.  My  friend. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms,  might  change  his  atti- 
tude if  he  learns  that  the  great  leader  of 
China  supports  cigarette  smoking.  He  ought 
to  try  to  get  a  testimonial. 

But  the  Chairman,  from  everything  I  can 
see.  appears  to  be  in  good  health.  I'm  71  and 
I  hope  I'm  in  that  good  shape  at  79.  That  is 
the  only  way  I  can  answer  that.  I  mean  he  is 
sharp  and  can  maintain  a  sense  of  humor.  I 
think  that  means  longevity  of  service  to  his 
native  country. 

Question.  Did  he  suggest  in  any  way  that 
he  would  like  to  give  up  his  reigning  posi- 
tion and  fully  retire  soon? 

Senator  Jackson.  I  must  say  I  delected  no 
evidence  of  any  desire  to  retire.  That  has 
been  bantered  around  a  lot.  I  invited  him  to 
stay  at  my  house  in  Everett,  Washington 
when  he  comes  over  and  he  is  taking  that 
under  advisement.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  my.  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  close  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Washington,  Senator  Henry 
M.  "Scoop"  Jackson.  Henry  Jackson 
has  ably  served  his  State  and  the 
Nation  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He 
was  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1941,  where  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  leader  who 
was  vitally  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  public  that  he  served. 
After  serving  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton for  11  years  in  the  House,  they 
elected  Scoop  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
where  he  worked  effectively  for  the 
good  of  his  State  and  all  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Senate  has  been  diminished  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  greatest  Mem- 
bers. Senator  Jackson,  through  his 
many  years  here,  had  in  a  sense 
become  the  essence  and  the  soul  of  the 
Senate. 


I  first  met  Henry  Jackson  when  I 
was  a  young  precinct  committeeman 
and  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator  and  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party.  I  admired  him  then.  As  the 
years  passed  by  and  I  became  more 
nearly  his  equal,  I  got  to  know  him 
much  better,  and  I  admired  him  even 
more.  I  got  to  know  what  a  kind,  con- 
siderate, effective,  hard  working,  com- 
petent person  he  was,  how  you  could 
always  turn  to  him  for  help;  and,  how, 
because  of  his  patience  and  under- 
standing, he  was  always  there  to  assist 
you  whenever  he  could. 

During  all  of  these  years,  Henry 
Jackson  had  many  friends  in  Arizona 
and  many  strong  supporters— people 
like  Chuck  Ducey,  who  was  his  cam- 
paign manager  in  Arizona  in  the  1976 
Presidential  campaign,  and  Jack  and 
Irene  Sar\'er,  who  became  strong  sup- 
porters of  his.  Arizona,  like  other 
parts  of  the  country,  provided  Henry 
Jackson  with  a  legion  of  believers,  be- 
cause he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  in- 
spired that  type  of  following,  not  only 
in  his  home  State  of  Washington,  but 
in  diverse  States  like  Arizona,  and 
throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  eloquent  edi- 
torials   and    articles    written    about 
Henry  Jackson  since  his  death;  and  I 
believe  the  intensity  of  those  articles 
demonstrates  how  liked  and  admired 
he  was  by  his  colleagues,  by  the  press, 
and  by  most  people  that  he  came  in 
contact   with.   The   better   you   knew 
him,   the   more    you   were   convinced 
that  he  had  the  essence  of  greatness, 
the  qualities  that  make  men  stand  out 
among  their  peers,  that  make  certain 
Senators  stand  out  in  the  total  Senate. 
He  was  not  President,  although  he 
was  more  able  than  many  who  were. 
He  was  in  fact  the  model  of  what  a 
Senator  should  be.  Through  the  years, 
he  helped  me,  as  he  helped  the  entire 
Senate  and  the  entire  country  in  areas 
of  defense,  in  areas  of  foreign  policy 
and  in  areas  of  reclamation  and  water 
policy.   We  worked  closely   on   many 
projects.  He  was  never  to  busy  to  help. 
Henry  Jackson  was  not  a  vain  man; 
he  was  not  a  prima  donna  who  de- 
manded attention.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  form  without  substance.  He  was.  in 
fact,  a  plain  man  with  extraordinary 
abilities.    He    was    a    patriotic,    hard- 
working,  solid,   competent  American, 
who  put  service  to  his  country  ahead 
of  most  other  things  in  an  unassuming 
manner,  and  therein  lies  his  greatness. 
My  wife,  Susie,  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  sincerest  condolences  to  his  be- 
loved wife,   Helen,   his  two  children, 
Anna    Marie    and    Peter,    and    other 
family  members  during  this  time  of 
bereavement.  We  know  that  they  are 
comforted    by    the    knowledge    that 
Scoop  Jackson  did  his  best  to  serve  his 
God,  his  country,  and  his  fellow  man. 
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I  will  miss  him.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  Senate,  but  his  accom- 
plishments will  live  on. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Henry  (Scoop)  Jackson's  death 
has  left  a  void  in  the  leadership  for  his 
State  of  Washington,  the  Northwest, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Our  loss  in  the  Senate  of  his  great 
contributions,  sage  advice,  and  friend- 
ly guidance  cannot  be  replaced. 

Many  have  noted  the  unique  accom- 
plishments of  Scoop  Jackson  in  the 
areas  of  human  rights,  national  securi- 
ty, conservation,  and  advancement  of 
technology.  For  my  part.  I  must  add 
my  experience  with  him  as  a  con- 
firmed advocate— in  fact— a  dedicated 
mentor  that  the  country's  greatness 
derived  from  the  strength  of  the 
American  people,  the  strength  of 
American  resources,  technology,  sci- 
ence, energy,  and  industry,  tempered 
with  thoughtful  understanding  and 
compassion  for  people  endowed  with 
loss. 

On  that  Scoop  based  his  assessment 
of  our  Government  s  actions  for  our 
own  people  and  with  others  through- 
out the  world.  I  salute  that  astute 
judgment  and  fairness  of  our  departed 
colleague.  Senator  Henry  Jackson. 

I  shall  add  that  those  of  us  from  the 
Northwest  were  proud  of  the  Jackson 
leadership  on  issues  particularly  af- 
fecting us.  We  have  lost  a  man  truly  a 
product  of  the  dynamic  Northwest. 

At  Everett,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
I  expressed  my  sympathy  to  Helen 
Jackson  and  their  daughter  Anna 
Marie  and  son  Peter. 

Now  I  wish  I  had  also  expressed  to 
them  my  gratitude  for  the  personal 
advice  and  guidance  that  Scoop  had 
provided  to  me.  He  was  generous  of  his 
time  in  helping  so  many  of  us. 

I  do  now  express  my  personal  thanks 
and  gratefulness  for  the  ready  and 
willing  help  I  have  received  from  our 
fallen  leader. 

Farewell,  friend  and  teacher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  sudden  death  of 
Senator  Jackson  has  brought  count- 
less eulogies  from  colleagues,  friends, 
and  admirers.  Many  of  these  state- 
ments were  presented  with  an  elo- 
quence I  will  not  pretend  to  match. 
But  I  would  still  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  my  feelings  about  this  most 
extraordinary  man. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  was  elected 
to  Congress  the  year  I  was  born.  From 
the  time  I  became  a  student  of  govern- 
ment, I  recognized  Senator  Jackson  as 
one  of  those  leaders  destined  for  great 
ness.  By  the  time  I  first  reached  the 
Senate,  his  reputation  as  a  leader  was 
unchallenged. 

Prom  my  early  days  as  one  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  looked  to  him  for  his 
wisdom    and    advice.    And    although 


there  were  times  we  found  ourselves 
on  opposite  sides  of  an  issue,  I  consid- 
ered him  a  mentor  during  those  early 
days,  and  constantly  went  to  him  for 
counsel  on  matters  involving  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country,  in  matters  involv- 
ing energy,  in  matters  involving  the 
environment. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  man  of  con- 
viction. He  was  invulnerable  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  political  tides.  Unwav- 
ering consistency  was  perhaps  his 
greatest  strength. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  earlier.  Sena- 
tor Baucus  and  others  shared  personal 
vignettes  involving  Senator  Jackson 
with  us.  With  my  colleagues  indul- 
gence, I  would  like  to  comment  on  a 
couple  of  my  personal  experiences 
with  Senator  Jackson  that  reflect  the 
type  of  person  he  was. 

When  I  was  first  elected  in  1974,  I 
was  destined  to  have  the  least  seniori- 
ty in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Yet  I  recall  on 
election  night,  when  the  returns  start- 
ed coming  in,  the  first  telephone  call  I 
received  from  outside  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont was  from  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son. He  called  offering  congratula- 
tions and  he  called  offering  whatever 
help  I  might  need  when  I  got  down  to 
Washington. 

I  recall  it  very  well,  because  a  photo- 
graph I  cherish  and  have  in  my  home 
in  Vermont  shows  me  sitting  in  the 
wreckage  of  the  campaign  headquar- 
ters that  night  laughing  and  smiling 
on  the  phone.  The  person  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line  was  Senator  Jackson. 

I  recall  he  also  talked  with  my  par- 
ents at  that  time.  During  the  last  9 
years  my  parents  have  visited  me  here 
in  Washington,  Senator  Jackson  was 
one  of  the  people  who  would  always 
see  them  in  the  halls  and  stop  and 
talk.  He  would  take  my  parents  aside 
and  tell  them  how  well  I  was  doing 
here,  and  somehow  try  to  convince 
them  that  the  future  of  the  Nation 
rested  on  my  abilities.  Now  we  all 
know  that  is  far  from  true,  but  Sena- 
tor Jackson  had  such  a  towering  repu- 
tation, and  was  so  well  trusted  that 
even  my  parents  would  believe  those 
things  coming  from  him.  It  was  a 
mark  of  him  not  only  as  a  colleague 
but  as  a  parent  himself  to  take  time 
for  that. 

I  also  recall  during  my  first  few 
weeks  here  when  he  asked  me  about 
my  two  young  sons.  He  asked  why  I 
did  not  bring  them  down  to  the  Senate 
gym.  I  told  him  I  assumed  the  rules 
were  such  that  we  could  not.  He  said, 
"No;  I  bring  my  son  down  there  en 
Saturday  mornings.  Meet  me  here  at 
10  o'clock  next  Saturday  with  your 
boys  and  we  will  go  to  the  Senate  gym 
together."  At  the  time,  being  as  new  as 
I  was,  I  would  approach  that  place 
with  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation 
even  by  myself.  With  him  leading  the 
way,  however,  I  was  able  to  bring  my 
own  sons  there  and  enjoy  many,  many 
father-son  times  that  I  never  would 


have  been  able  to  except  for  the  inter- 
cession, the  kindness,  and  the  concern 
of  Scoop  Jackson. 

I  have  lost  a  friend  and  a  trusted 
confidant.  The  loss  suffered  by  his 
wonderful  wife,  Helen,  and  his  chil- 
dren. Peter  and  Anna  Marie,  is  even 
greater.  They  lost  not  a  national 
figure,  they  lost  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  wonderful  human  being.  To  our 
Nation,  the  loss  of  this  man  of  courage 
and  conviction  is  incalculable.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  able  to  reach  the 
center;  to  bring  the  right  and  the  left 
together  in  this  body  to  refocus  our  at- 
tention and  our  debate  so  many  times 
when  it  was  needed. 

So  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  sorrow  and  my  sense  of 
loss  for  a  great  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  also  rise  to  speak  in  honor  of 
and  to  eulogize  my  good  friend  Scoop 
Jackson.  We  can  all  learn  a  lesson 
from  Scoop  in  1970.  In  1970,  because 
of  his  viewpoints  on  defense  and  Viet- 
nam, Scoop  Jackson  was  not  endorsed 
by  his  State  party  as  he  sought  reelec- 
tion. He  thought  it  was  wise  not  to 
seek  the  endorsement  at  the  State 
convention  because  there  would  be 
such  an  uproar  and  there  would  be  so 
much  contention.  He  and  his  col- 
league, Warren  Magnuson,  thought  it 
would  be  best  not  to  seek  the  endorse- 
ment of  his  own  party  that  time. 

But  he  was  true  to  his  beliefs,  and 
he  was  always  true  and  very  constant 
in  his  beliefs,  so  in  1970,  despite  the 
uproar,  despite  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  have  the  endorsement  of  his 
party,  he  won  by  83.9  percent  of  the 
vote,  perhaps  as  high  a  record  as  has 
ever  been  achieved  in  a  contested  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  an  enor- 
mous victory.  It  was  a  victory  not  only 
for  Scoop  Jackson  but  also  for  the 
idea  that  constancy  and  sticking  to 
principle  is  an  important  aspect  of  our 
lives  and  certainly  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing foundations  of  Scoop  Jackson's 
life. 

I  believe  the  first  time  I  met  Scoop 
was  in  Minneapolis,  long  before  I  came 
here  to  the  Senate,  when  he  came  to 
speak  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
behalf  of  the  UJA.  He  spoke  very  feel- 
ingly, telling  us  how  we  had  to  contrib- 
ute and  how  we  had  to  be  generous. 
And  indeed  he  was  generous  himself. 
Madam  President,  throughout  his  life- 
time. I  do  not  believe  he  ever  took  an 
honorarium.  Whenever  he  received  an 
honorarium  for  speaking,  he  gave  it 
immediately  to  charity. 

He  spoke  feelingly  that  evening 
about  the  State  of  Israel  and  about 
the  Jewish  people;  to  both  he  was  a 
great  friend.  I  was  very  moved  by  him 


at  that  time  as  I  have  been  at  subse- 
quent times. 

At  the  end  of  that  meeting,  I  spoke 
with  some  of  my  friends  and  told  them 
that  because  he  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent-and  I  forget  which  year  it  was; 
he  ran  several  times,  as  we  know— that 
perhaps  we  should  help  him  financial- 
ly. I  got  up  and  made  a  speech— and  I 
was  at  that  time  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman— and  said  that  I 
could  not  participate,  but  then  my 
wife  got  up  and  she  did.  It  was  indeed 
a  family  affair  and  something  that 
came  very  much  from  the  heart. 

In  1960.  he  almost  became  Vice 
President  of  this  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  reading  his  biography,  I  see 
he  was  the  leading  contender  and  all 
the  press  was  guessing  that  he  indeed 
was  going  to  be  the  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  with  his  friend  and  col- 
league. President  Kennedy.  He  did  not 
make  it,  as  we  well  know.  It  may  have 
changed  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of 
this  country. 

But  it  was  without  regret,  he  said 
later.  He  said  that  in  the  event  he  had 
become  the  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date, who  knows,  the  President  may 
well  not  have  been  Jack  Kennedy  but 
instead  perhaps  would  have  been 
Richard  Nixon  and  who  would  have 
known  what  the  course  of  history 
would  have  been  in  that  event. 

But  he  continued  on  in  the  service  of 
the  Senate  without  hesitation.  Indeed, 
as  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Senator  Specter)  has  men- 
tioned, when  Scoop  was  asked  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  President 
Nixon,  he  was  in  Hawaii  at  the  time. 
Scoop  was  in  Hawaii  with  his  ailing 
sister,  his  oldest  sister. 

He  was  a  great  man  in  that  regard. 
As  I  read  about  him  and  as  I  have  lis- 
tened to  him  here  on  the  floor  and  in 
private  conversations,  he  was  a  won- 
derful man  with  respect  to  his  family 
for  which  I  also  admired  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conver- 
sations I  had  with  Scoop  Jackson  was 
when  we  were  considering  draft  regis- 
tration. As  he  began  to  talk  about  it,  I 
was  a  little  confused  and  it  took  me  a 
few  moments  to  realize  that  he  was 
talking  about  his  vote  for  the  draft  in 
1941!  He  always  had  this  keen  sense  of 
history  and  provided  a  memory  for 
this  institution  that  we  have  now  lost. 
It  was  interesting  to  get  his  percep- 
tions in  1981  as  it  referred  back  to 
1941  and  how  little  times  changed  in 
the  interim. 

His  funeral  was  a  sad  event.  Madam 
President.  As  I  went  and  listened  to 
the  eulogies  given  by  some  of  my 
friends  about  Scoop,  it  was  sad  to 
think  that  he.  such  a  vibrant  individ- 
ual, would  no  longer  be  with  us. 

But  after  the  funeral  we  went  to  his 
home.  I  must  say  I  was  quite  interest- 
ed in  going  to  his  home  because  I  have 
read  about  it  and  he  had  talked  to  me 
about  it.  He  talked  to  me  about  it  and 


I  thought  it  was  quite  quaint  as  he  de- 
scribed it.  And  when  I  read  about  it,  I 
got  a  little  different  viewpoint.  When  I 
saw  it,  the  different  viewpoint  was 
confirmed. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  and  he 
was  trying  to  make  his  way,  both  of 
his    parents    were    immigrants    from 
Norway— I  am  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  I  am  surprised  they  did 
not  stop  there;  most  Norwegians  did. 
but  they  just  kept  right  on  going  and 
went  to  Everett.  Wash.  But  as  he  grew 
up  the  economic  circumstances  of  his 
family  were  strained.  So  as  a  boy  he 
added  to  his  family's  income  by  de- 
livering    newspapers.     He     delivered 
papers  to  the  president  of  the  bank,  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Butler,  whose 
brother  was  the  president  of  Columbia 
University.  This  man  was  indeed  the 
economic  titan  of  the  Everett  commu- 
nity and  apparently  gave  Scoop  the 
feeling    that    he.    Scoop,    would    not 
amount  to  very  much  in  this  lifetime. 
Scoop   made  up  his  mind  that  some- 
day he  was  going  to  live  in  that  bank- 
er's   house.     Indeed,     eventually    he 
bought  that  banker's  house. 

As  I  saw  it,  it  was  a  lovely  place 
indeed,  and  reflected  the  warmth  of 
our  colleague  and  our  friend  Scoop 
Jackson. 

George  Will  said  recently  in  an  arti- 
cle that  he  was  a  Jackson  Republican. 
He  said  there  was  something  other 
than  just  Jackson  Democrats.  There 
are,  indeed,  Jackson  Republicans  and 
he  said  he  was  among  them.  I  find 
myself  also  in  that  group,  Madam 
President.  I  find  that,  with  this  con- 
stancy in  the  area  of  defense  in  this 
Nation.  I  joined  him  in  that;  with  his 
feelings  for  his  fellow  human  beings.  I 
hope  that  I  have  the  same  strengths 
that  he  did  in  that  regard  as  well. 

We  will  miss  Scoop.  We  will  relish 
the  thoughts  and  the  memories  we 
have  of  him.  He  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  this  institution  and  all  who 

serve  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  much 
has  already  been  said  this  morning, 
this  afternoon,  and,  of  course,  over  the 
past  several  days,  as  we  eulogize  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Jackson 
of  Washington. 

Madam  President.  I  am  both  sad- 
dened and  honored  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  this  morning  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  decent  Ameri- 
cans ever  to  serve  in  this  body.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  of  Washington. 

In  a  lengthy  and  distinguished 
public  career.  Henry  Jackson  built  a 
record  of  legislative  accomplishment 
that  very  few  in  history  could  match. 
His  congressional  service  spanned  the 
administrations  of  nine  American 
Presidents.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  piece  of  energy  or  national  security 
legislation     passed     by     the     Senate 


during  his  three  decades  in  this  insti- 
tution that  does  not  display  the  im- 
print of  his  insight  and  diligence. 
Henceforth,  any  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  have  no  claim  to  compre- 
hensiveness without  a  chapter  devoted 
to  He^ry  Jackson. 

For  those  of  us  who  served  with  him, 
and  who  knew  him.  however,  the  loss 
of  Scoop  Jackson,  the  man.  will  be 
every  bit  as  grievous  as  that  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  the  public  servant. 

In  an  age  of  images.  Scoop  was  the 
genuine  article.  There  was  not  any- 
thing contrived  or  fabricated  about 
him.  What  you  saw  was  what  you 
got.  Honesty,  patience,  conviction, 
straightforwardness,  energy,  devotion 
to  his  friends,  family,  and  country 
were  his  hallmarks. 

For  me  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
Senate  with  Scoop  Jackson  was  a  brief 
one  of  about  2'/2  years.  But  I  knew  him 
for  10  times  that  long.  He  was  a  close 
friend  and  respected  colleague  of  my 
father.  And  as  a  teenger.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  him  at  close 
range  as  a  Senate  page  in  the  summer 
of  1961.  At  least  one  role  he  played 
well  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  an  outstanding 
teacher.  There  was   a  moment  in   a 
touching  eulogy  delivered  by  Scoop's 
daughter,  Anna  Marie,  that  sparked 
memories  for  me  and,  I  think,  anyone 
who  knew  him.  Anna  Marie  recalled  a 
telephone  call  to  her  father  to  check 
some  particulars  about  the  New  Deal, 
as  she  prepared  for  a  history  examina- 
tion.  He   gave   her  the   answers  and 
then  put  them  in  context  by  explain- 
ing the  New  Deal  in  some  detail.  The 
phone  call,  she  noted,  lasted  2'/!  hours. 
That  anecdote,  I  am  sure,  has  a  fa- 
miliar ring  to  anyone— whether  a  high 
school  student,  a  page,  a  constitutent, 
or  a  junior  Senator— whoever  listened 
to  Scoop  Jackson  explain  the  intrica- 
cies of  petroleum  marketing  or  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  Kremlin  or  environ- 
mental protection,  or  any  one  of  a  va- 
riety of  other  important  subjects  he 
understood  so  well.  It  was  a  rare  iridi- 
vidual    who    would    not    benefit    im- 
mensely from  one  of  Scoop's  impromp- 
tu tutorials. 

He  taught,  of  course,  by  example  as 
well  as  by  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  the  Senate  has  seen. 
He  never  took  on  an  issue  or  attended 
a  hearing  unprepared.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  one  political  almanac  not 
given  to  hyperbole,  he  was  "a  living 
refutation  of  the  charge  that  the 
Senate  no  longer  has  leaders  of  broad 
interests  and  deep  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience." To  anyone  who  aspires  to 
public  service,  he  was  an  ideal  role 
model.  The  Senate  will  not  be  quite 
the  same  without  him.  but  it  is  a  far 
better  institution  for  having  had  the 
luxury  of  his  presence. 
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Madam  President,  I  first  got  to  know 
Senator  Jackson  some  22  years  ago 
when  I  sat  on  the  steps  here  as  a  page 
in  this  body,  just  as  a  couple  of  our 
young  pages  are  sitting  here  this  after- 
noon. Senator  Jackson,  along  with 
other  distinguished  Members  of  the 
body,  at  that  time,  of  course,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  all-night  civil  rights 
debate. 

I  remember  how  kind  Senator  Jack- 
son was  to  pages.  Pages  talk  about  us, 
you  know.  We  do  not  like  to  admit 
they  do,  but  they  have  their  thoughts 
and  comments  about  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  know  we  had  some  choice 
thoughts  and  remarks  about  Members 
of  the  body  at  that  time  which  will 
never  appear  in  public. 

We  talked  about  Senator  Jackson  in 
those  days  because  he  was  a  true 
human  t>eing.  He  treated  us  with  re- 
spect, with  kindness,  with  courtesy.  He 
did  not  treat  us  as  some  servile  group 
that  should  do  his  bidding.  He  was 
always  interested  in  our  welfare,  want- 
ing to  know  how  we  were  doing  in 
school,  how  we  enjoyed  the  work, 
whether  we  had  questions  about  the 
institution  or  the  legislation  pending 
on  the  floor. 

He  was  also  a  good  friend  of  my 
father.  In  fact,  they  were  similar  in 
their  views,  if  you  will.  "Jacksonian 
Democrats."  They  felt  very  strongly 
about  the  disadvantaged  in  our  socie- 
ty. They  had  strong  records  to  support 
their  commitment  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate. They  felt  strongly  about  the  se- 
curity of  this  country.  They  would  not 
take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in  doing  all 
that  they  could  to  see  to  it  that  we 
were  a  secure  and  safe  Nation. 

Then,  of  course,  to  come  to  this  body 
in  January  1981  and  become  Senator 
Jackson's  colleague  added  yet  another 
dimension  to  the  relationship. 

We  had  our  arguments  and  disagree- 
ments over  points  of  policy.  Not  too 
many  weeks  ago,  only  this  spring,  in 
fact,  we  both  ended  up  appearing  on  a 
Sunday  news  show  to  discuss  Central 
America.  I  will  remember  it  foreover 
l)ecause  we  disagreed.  We  debated 
rather  vehemently  over  how  the  mat- 
ters of  Central  America  ought  to  be 
handled.  I  thought  afterward  that  I 
had  been  a  little  too  heated,  perhaps, 
in  trying  to  make  my  points. 

Monday  morning  when  I  arrived 
back  here.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Senator 
Jackson,  and  I  said  if  I  had  appeared 
strident.  I  wanted  to  apologize.  I  wrote 
that  he  had  been  a  hero  of  mine  for  as 
many  years  as  I  could  remember,  from 
those  days  that  I  sat  in  this  body  as  a 
page.  I  hoped  that  I  had  not  done  any- 
thing that  would  jeopardize  that 
friendship  because  of  the  positions  I 
had  taken. 

Well,  about  24  hours  passed,  and  I 
was  here  on  the  floor.  He  came  over  to 
me.  and  he  said.  "Do  not  ever  apolo- 
gize for  having  convictions.  You  and  I 
disagree  on  this  issue,  and  you  were 


expressing  your  point  of  view.  There  is 
never  any  reason  for  a  person  to 
apologize  because  of  strong  convic- 
tions." 

I  was  not  really  apologizing  for  the 
convictions  but  for  how  I  had  ex- 
pressed them.  But  I  thought  it  was  so 
typical  of  Scoop  Jackson  to  say.  in 
effect,  that  you  should  not  shrink 
from  things  that  you  believed  in.  Cer- 
tainly, if  there  is  anything  that  stands 
out  in  my  mind  about  him  as  a  legisla- 
tor, putting  aside  his  human  qualities, 
it  is  that  he  was  so  constant  through- 
out his  public  career.  Times  come  and 
go  and  moods  change  in  the  country. 
A  conservative  one  day  is  a  progressive 
the  next.  But  Scoop  Jackson  did  not 
change.  He  held  his  views,  his  perspec- 
tive, regardless  of  the  shifts  in  public 
opinion  in  this  country. 

For  someone  who  is  relatively  new  to 
this  body,  having  only  been  here  2^h 
years,  and  for  others  who  will  come 
here.  Scoop  Jackson  serves  as  a  great 
model  of  what  a  Senator  ought  to  be, 
what  a  legislator  ought  to  be.  what  a 
public  servant  ought  to  be. 

Putting  aside  again  the  specific  posi- 
tions that  he  held  or  that  others  may 
hold,  it  was  his  conviction  and  it  was 
his  sense  of  purpose  which  were  loved 
by  this  body. 

Certainly,  he  will  be  missed.  We  all 
know  that.  It  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again.  But  this  institution  is  a  far 
better  institution  because  we  had  the 
luxury  of  his  presence  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing these  thoughts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President.  I 
recall  when  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
other  body,  coming  to  this  city  and  to 
the  Congress,  that  one  of  the  first 
things  that  happened  when  we  started 
having  some  issues  that  came  up  was 
Scoop  Jackson  was  always  in  the  front 
in  gathering  the  delegations  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  He  was  a  real 
guardian  of  our  interests  in  the  North- 
west. 

I  remember  how  impressed  I  was  in 
the  first  meeting  we  had  after  having 
never  met  him  personally.  It  was  in  his 
private  office  in  the  Capitol.  How  well 
he  conducted  the  meeting.  After  it  was 
over,  I  talked  with  him  and  told  him 
that  I  thought  we  should  do  it  more 
often,  to  get  our  delegation  from  the 
Northwest  together.  We  did  so  after 
that,  and  I  think  it  was  very  helpful  to 
all  of  us  from  the  Northwest  to  at 
least  discuss  some  of  those  issues  that 
we  have  a  common  interest  in. 

I  will  always  remember  Senator 
Jackson  for  his  strength  of  convic- 
tions and  his  willingness  to  work  with 
many  of  us.  I  was  a  very  young 
Member  of  the  House  from  a  different 
political  party,  with  many  views  that 
were  somewhat  different  than  Senator 
Jackson's.  That  made  no  difference  to 
Scoop.    He    welcomed    me    into    that 


group.  I  will  always  cherish  that  very 
fond  memory.  From  that  time  on.  we 
had  a  very  good  working  relationship. 

I  was  very  shocked  and  saddened  by 
hearing  of  his  sudden  death  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  At  the  time.  I  was  in  Seoul. 
Korea.  We  had  all  of  the  other  dilem- 
mas that  had  taken  place,  with  the 
missing  KAL  airplane  and  everything. 
To  add  to  that  the  death  of  Senator 
Jackson,  it  was  a  disappointing  day 
for  all  of  us  in  Congress  and  for  all 
Americans. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Senator  Jackson  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  Members  of 
Congress,  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  42  years.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  a  recognized 
expert  on  military  technology,  in  my 
opinion,  he  was  especially  effective  in 
promoting  a  strong  national  defense. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  military  has  lost  one  of  its  strong- 
est advocates  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
President  Reagan  has  lost  one  of  his 
most  effective  allies  on  a  strong  de- 
fense policy. 

As  an  articulate  critic  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Scoop  Jackson  repeatedly 
warned  that  we  could  not  trust  the 
Communists  and  we  must  always  deal 
with  them  from  a  position  of  strength. 
That  was  a  warning  that  should  be  ob- 
vious and  must  be  heeded  in  light  of 
their  obscene  murder  of  269  innocent 
passengers  aboard  a  Korean  Air  Lines 
jet  2  weeks  ago.  A  few  hours  before  he 
died.  Senator  Jackson  denounced  the 
Kremlin  for  an  "act  of  barbarism.  "  It 
was  on  the  news.  I  might  mention,  in 
Seoul.  Korea,  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  news  of  his  sudden  passing. 

Senator  Jackson  also  recognized  the 
need  and  was  a  powerful  spokesman 
for  the  development  of  adequate 
energy  resources  and.  in  many  ways, 
he  defended  the  vital  interests  of  his 
country  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

As  I  mentioned,  on  some  issues  of  a 
partisan  philosophical  nature.  Scoop 
and  I  were  on  different  sides,  but  we 
were  always  friends  and  I  had  enor- 
mous respect  for  him.  I  will  miss  him. 
His  passing  leaves  a  large  void  in  the 
Senate  that  will  be  hard  to  fill— par- 
ticularly I  think,  for  those  of  us  who 
come  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We 
will  especially  miss  him  in  the  future. 

Madam  President,  my  sincere 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  his 
lovely  wife,  Helen,  and  the  family.  I 
know  that  we  shall  miss  him  here  in 
the  Senate,  but  he  will  certainly  be 
missed  by  those  who  were  close  and 
loved  him  also. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  express,  with  the  greatest  feel- 
ing of  humility  and  compassion,  my 
thoughts  about  our  distinguished  col- 
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league,  the  late  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  Scoop  Jackson.  In  the 
days  since  his  death.  Scoop  Jackson 
has  been  called  a  statesman,  a  hero, 
and  a  patriot.  He  was,  of  course,  all  of 
those  things  and  more— much  more.  In 
this  body  where  some  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  leaders  have  served.  Scoop 
Jackson  will  be  remembered  by  histo- 
rians as  one  of  the  best. 

My  first  privileged  contact  with  this 
great  American  was  in  1969,  when  I 
joined  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as 
Under  Secretary.  I  remained  in  that 
position  for  several  years  and  succeed- 
ed our  distinguished  colleague,  John 
Chafee,  as  Secretary  in  1972.  There- 
fore for  a  period  of  over  5  years,  I  ap- 
peared many  times  before  Senator 
Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

When  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  was 
among  the  very  first  to  extend  the 
hand  of  welcome.  Most  importantly, 
he  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive his  wealth  of  wisdom.  Indeed, 
the  many  long  conversations  that  we 
have  had,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
are  unparalleled  in  terms  of  his  ability 
to  link  historical  precedents  to  present 
day  crises.  No  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  had  a  better  grasp  of  Soviet 
history,  a  better  ability  to  translate 
Soviet  behavior  in  terms  of  their  histo- 
ry. 

In  a  world  constantly  threatened  by 
aggressive  powers.  Scoop  worked  tire- 
lessly to  keep  America  strong  and  pre- 
pared. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  legend, 
whose  views  I  admired  and  supported. 
Scoop  Jackson  had  vision.  He  recog- 
nized  that   America's   freedom   could 
never  be  taken  for  granted.  His  was  a 
purposeful,    forceful   voice    for   those 
who  believe  that  our  Nation's  national 
security  should  never  be  compromised. 
His  commitment  to  these  ideals  tran- 
scended party  lines  and  never  wavered. 
As   a   very   junior   Member   of   the 
Senate,  it  was  an  unusual  privilege  to 
be  asked  by  Senator  Jackson  to  join 
him  on  certain  pieces  of  legislation, 
foremost  among  them  being  the  Jack- 
son-Warner resolution  which  had  the 
support.  I  recollect,  of  over  60  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  resolu- 
tion   of  course,  dealt  with  goals  for 
which    he    lived    night    and    day-to 
reduce  tensions  between  the   United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  way  of 
a  verifiable  and  equitable  reduction  of 
nuclear  arms. 

Late  last  year  and  early  this  year. 
Senator  Jackson,  together  with  Sena- 
tor NuNN.  and  myself,  initiated  efforts 
to  encourage  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  begin  working  toward  im- 
proved technical  communications  re- 
lating to  national  security  matters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  three  of  us  spon- 
sored an  amendment,  which  became 
law,  recommending  a  study  of  confi- 
dence-building measures.  This  amend- 


ment induced  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  his  administration  to  perform  a 
study  to  provide  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  the  most 
modem  systems  of  communications  to 
replace    the    national    security    "hot 

line." 

We  also  were  members  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. I  recall  very  well  after  my  first 
2  years  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Jack- 
son convinced  me  of  the  vital  interde- 
pendence of  national  security  and 
energy. 

I  reluctantly  resigned  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  accepted  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Energy  Committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman.  Our  partner- 
ship was  structured  in  yet  another 
area  of  work,  and  our  professional  re- 
lationship broadened. 

Many  Senators  knew  him  better 
than  I  and  served  with  him  far  longer. 
Like  you,  he  inspired  me  by  example, 
by  his  boundless  energy,  by  his  kind- 
ness, and  by  his  accomplishments.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Senate.  And  I,  for 
one  learned  much  from  his  lessons. 

Scoop  Jackson  will  be  remembered 
as  the  prototype  of  the  public  servant. 
To  the  Congress  in  which  he  ser\'ed 
for  43  years,  he  was  a  model  of  integri- 
ty, compassion,  and  commitment  to 
the  ideals  in  which  he  so  deeply  be- 
lieved. And  though  his  accomplish- 
ments were  many,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  man  of  humility  who 
earned  the  respect  of  all. 

I  say  with  great  humility  that  I 
looked  upon  him  as  a  big  brother  in 
the  Senate,  and  to  whatever  extent  I 
have  made  modest  achievements  in 
this  body,  much  of  it  is  owing  to  his 
wisdom,  his  teaching,  and  his  patience. 
Scoop  Jackson  was  always  available- 
night  or  day,  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
in  his  office,  at  home— to  all  of  us  to 
share  his  views. 

I  will  never  forget  his  funeral.  We 
witnessed,  in  certain  respects,  the  rein- 
carnation of  this  extraordinary  human 
being  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
young  daughter  and  son  spoke  at  the 

services.  ».  j   v. 

All  of  us  were  deeply  touched  by 
their  ability  to  eulogize  their  beloved 
father  in  the  presence  of  over  half  the 
Senate,  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  family,  and  friends.  Only 
through  wisdom  and  love  given  by  a 
great  father  could  two  children  have 
imparted  to  us  the  courage  and  convic- 
tion we  need  to  carry  on  his  beliefs. 
His  wife,  Helen,  for  whom  we  have  the 
deepest  respect  and  affection,  will 
always  be  with  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  lost  a  great  patriot  when  Sena- 
tor Henry  Jackson  died  without  warn- 
ing during  the  recess.  Scoop,  as  we 
knew  him,  was  a  true  friend  and  a  man 
of  his  word  who  said  what  he  believed. 
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He    was   respected    for 
above  everything  else. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  longtime  friend 
of  mine.  Our  friendship  predates  my  8 
years  as  Governor  of  Nebraska.  We 
met  in  the  early  sixties  when  Scoop 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  He  visited  our  State 
several  times  during  his  public  life.  He 
was  always  well  received,  admired,  and 
rcsDGCtcd. 

When  Scoop  ran  for  the  Presidency 
in  1972  and  1976,  I  actively  supported 
his  candidacy.  I  believe  he  would  have 
made  a  great  President  who  would 
have  served  our  country  well  both  in 
good  and  bad  times.  Many  of  us  often 
called  on  Scoop's  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  Congress  on  a 
whole  range  of  issues. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Scoop  on 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  always  expressed  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  sound  defense 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  Our  views 
on  defense  blended  well,  but  even  on 
those  occasions  when  he  disagreed,  he 
always  respected  the  opposing  view. 

Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson  was  the 
great  modem-day  patriot  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  dedicated,  steady,  and 
resolute.  He  was  admired,  respected, 
and  loved.  Words  such  as  "we  shall 
miss  him"  are  the  understatement  of 
the  decade.  His  contributions  benefit- 
ed our  country;  and  while  another 
person  will  accept  his  duties,  he  will 
not  be  replaced  or  forgotten  in  the 
Senate.  History  will  record  Henry 
Jackson  as  one  of  the  true  giants  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  great  leader  of  this  institution  and 
this  country  has  been  called  to  his 
greater  reward.  His  beloved  family,  his 
friends  and  associates  here  are  the 
losers.  But  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
was  never  associated  with  losers  and 
would  not  want  us  to  be  so  cast.  His 
memory  and  work  will  be  our  inspira- 
tion for  the  future.  Godspeed,  Scoop. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
all  other  Senators  who  participated  in 
the  further  statement  of  tribute  and 
eulogy  to  Senator  Jackson.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive array  of  Senators  and  an  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  statements 
expressing  the  love  and  affection  that 
this  body  held  for  Scoop  Jackson  and 
clearly  expressing  the  sense  of  loss 
which  we  all  feel. 

Madam  President.  Senators  wiU 
recall.  I  am  sure,  that  the  resolution 
adopted  on  Monday  provides  that  the 
Record  will  remain  open  until  the 
close  of  business  on  September  30  for 
the  introduction  of  other  statements, 
tributes,  memorials,  and  eulogies  to 
the  late  Senator  Jackson. 

After  September  30.  the  Public 
Printer  will  collect  these  tributes  and 
eulogies.  They  will  be  arranged  appro- 
priately  and  bound   in   a   hard-cover 
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volume  for  presentation  to  Mrs.  Jack- 
son and  the  Jackson  family  and  to  be 
available  to  Senators  and  to  the 
public. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE  FOR 
DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM.  AND  MEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  to  have  with  us  today  as 
gxiests  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  for  Defense  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Michael  Heseltine,  and  the  Parliamen- 
tary Private  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Defense,  Dr.  Keith 
Hampson,  also  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  stand  in  recess  for  2  minutes 
to  greet  our  distinguished  British  visi- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senate  stands  in  recess. 

The  Senate,  at  1:54  p.m.,  recessed 
until  1:56  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Humphrey). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  at 
this  time  I  believe  there  is  an  order  for 
further  routine  morning  business:  is 
there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  2  hours  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  15  minutes  each. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  time  so  that  Members 
may  speak  on  the  situation  in  Lebanon 
and  on  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  I  anticipate  that  most  of 
the  2  hours  will  be  consumed  by  that. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  put  over  the  Korean  plane  resolu- 
tion until  tomorrow. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent further.  Madam  President,  that 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 


which    Senators    may 
more  than  2  minutes 


With- 


10:30  a.m.  in 
speak  for  not 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL  TO 
BE  TEMPORARILY  SET  ASIDE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill,  be  temporarily 
set  aside  at  that  point  so  that  the 
Senate  may  resume  consideration  of 
the  Korean  plane  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 
arrangement  that  has  just  been  pro- 
vided for  will  commence  the  debate  on 
the  Korean  plane  resolution  at  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow.  After  that  matter  is 
disposed  of,  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  will  recur  as  the  unfinished 
business.  It  is  hoped  that  both  of 
those  matters,  together  with  perhaps 
others,  can  be  disposed  of  this  week.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  Senate  will 
be  in  session  beyond  6  p.m.  this 
evening.  Tomorrow,  however,  is  Thurs- 
day and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Senate  would  be  in  later  than  that  in 
order  to  finish  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  KOREAN  AIR 
LINES  FLIGHT  007 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2134 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158.  which, 
as  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
will  be  considered  tomorrow. 

This  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
me.  Senator  Goldwater,  and  Senator 
Leahy.  It  would  add  a  provision  to  the 
resolution  that  would  declare  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  to  reduce 
substantially  the  Soviet  official  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  in  order 
to  establish  a  real  equivalence  with 
the  official  U.S.  presence  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  important  for  the  United  States. 
I  think,  to  take  actions  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  shootdown  of  the  Korean 
airliner  that  penalize  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  substantial  way  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  U.S.  interests.  This  pro- 
posed action  would  achieve  that  objec- 
tive. 

Today,  the  number  of  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment   employees    in    the    United 


States  is  about  1,000  while  the  number 
of  U.S.  Government  employees  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  about  300.  In  setting 
aside  the  roughly  500  Soviets  at  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  and  the  Soviet  U.N. 
mission,  the  Soviet  Government  em- 
ployees in  this  country  still  greatly 
outnumber  of  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  offi- 
cial Soviet  presence  in  the  United 
States  could  be  reduced  by  at  least  100 
positions  for  real  equivalency  to  be 
reached. 

This  action  would  directly  serve  the 
U.S.  national  security  and  counterin- 
telligence interests  by  reducing  the 
number  of  positions  that  the  Soviets 
are  able  to  use  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses in  this  country.  According  to  the 
FBI.  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Government  employees  in  the 
United  States  are  trained  professional 
intelligence  officers  of  the  Soviet 
KGB  and  the  Soviet  military  intelli- 
gence, the  GRU.  Many  other  Soviet 
officials  are  co-opted  by  the  KGB  and 
the  GRU  to  perform  intelligence  as- 
signments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  to  draw  the  line,  so  that  the  So- 
viets no  longer  can  take  advantage  of 
the  imbalance  that  has  existed  for  so 
long  in  this  particular  area.  There  is 
no  better  time  than  now,  when  we 
have  a  reason  to  take  this  kind  of 
action,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  kind  of  action  that  the  Sovi- 
ets took  against  the  Korean  airliner  is 
simply  not  acceptable  in  the  civilized 
world.  I  think  we  should  urge  other 
countries  to  do  the  same. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  dra- 
matic than  a  group  of  diplomats 
having  to  pack  up  and  go  home.  If  this 
occurred  at  a  number  of  points  around 
the  world,  I  think  it  would  make  the 
point  to  the  Soviet  people  that  their 
Government  had  committed  an  act 
that  could  not  be  accepted  or  tolerated 
by  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed later  in  the  Record  under  routine 
morning  business.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.     .,,  w        tv,  ,<>*«-  Mr    RVT?n    The  situation  in  Leba-  circumstances,    there   should    not   be 

that  my  statement  will  be  with  refer_  ^^^^^^J^Jl^- JJ^^SS  po^^    for  any  doubt  that  full  congressional  par- 

ence  to  war  powers  and  Lebanon  and  ^°"  ^^  f  ^^j^'j^^t  U/on  J^^^^^^^^  ticfpation   is  now   required   regarding 

that  any  Senators  on  both  sides  who  the  Peopie  oi  ina                                                            ^^^_^^^  Lebanon. 


wish  to  participate  might  want  to 
come  to  the  Chamber  at  this  time;  or, 
of  course,  they  can  wait  until  another 

day. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  what 
is  the  order  insofar  as  time  is  con- 
cerned?   ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  conducting  morning  business 
for  101  minutes,  and  the  Senator  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
doubt  that  I  can  confine  my  remarks 
to  15  minutes.  If  I  can  I  will.  If  I 
cannot  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 


interests  in  the  Middle  East 

The  recent  fighting  which  has  erupt- 
ed involving  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  and  the  various  militia  in  that 
country— In  particular  the  Christian 
Phalange  and  the  Druze— has  brought 
U.S.  Marines  participating  in  the  mul- 
tinational force  under  direct  fire.  The 
United  States  has  already  lost  four 
men  to  hostile  fire  and  incurred  nu- 
merous wounded  since  August  29. 

The  situation  is  complicated  further 
by  the  heavy  involvement  of  the 
Syrian  Government  through  its 
supply  of  military  equipment  to,  and 
possibly  Syrian  advisers  working  di- 
rectly with,  the  Druze  militia. 

It  is  clear  from  all  the  evidence  that 
our  Marines  are  operating  in  a  situa- 
tion of  hostilities.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  believe  that  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
has  been  triggered  by  events.  The  law 
is  clear  on  this  point.  It  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  in  any  case  in  which  United  States 


CannOL     l     wm    aar^     niiciiiti.*^'— oi    wai.    ili   aiij    .^<»o-.    >«.    .....—  • 

that  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed    Armed  Forces  are  introduced 


longer. 


(1)  into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances; 
the  President  shall  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Mr.    BYRD.    Madam   President.    10    ^,,,.,  ^.^,  ,„  ,„,  __ 
years  ago  Congress  enacted  the  War    ^^^   senate   a   report. 
Powers  Act,  in  response  to  abuses  of    forth 
Presidential  power  with  respect  to  the 
making  of  war. 

Discussions  and  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  such  an  act  had  covered  the 
span  of  3  years  at  least. 

The  War  Powers  Act  was  enacted  by 


(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority 

And  I  emphasize  the  words  and  legis- 
lative authority— 


a  supermajority  in  both  Houses  over    under  which  such  introduction  took  place 
the  veto  of  President  Nixon— in  the    and 


Senate  I  believe  by  a  majority  vote  of 
4  to  1  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  course,  by  a  majority  of  a 
little  over  2  to  1. 

Never  in  those  10  years  have  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act  been 
called  into  play  by  the  course  of 
events.  Today,  we  are  confronted  with 


(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  involvement. 
The  law  states  that  in  the  absence  of 


U.S.  policy  toward  Lebanon. 

The  war  powers  resolution  was  de- 
signed expressly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
solving ambiguities  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment regarding  situations  of  unde- 
clared war.  The  Constitution  expressly 
states  in  section  8,  article  I,  certain 
enumerated  powers  of  the  Congress 
among  which  is  the  power  to  declare 
war. 

The  problem  is  in  this  day  and  age 
that  the  Nation  may  be  more  and 
more  drawn  into  an  undeclared  war, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  war 
powers  resolution  was  passed  following 
an  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  that 
cost  America  50.000  dead  and  over 
300.000  wounded. 

The  war  powers  resolution  was  de- 
signed expressly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
solving such  ambiguities,  as  I  say,  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  regarding  situations  of  unde- 
clared war. 

The  war  powers  resolution  signaled 
congressional  determination  when  it 
was  enacted  into  law,  over  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  in  1973,  that  American  inter- 
ests were  best  served  if  there  is  a  na- 
tional consensus  regarding  the  deploy- 
nro  tempore  oi  ment  of  U.S.  forces  on  foreign  soil, 
in  ^Hing  setting  Open-ended  commitments  of  armed 
forces  in  the  absence  of  support  from 
the  American  people,  as  expressed 
through  their  elected  representatives 
in  the  Congress-535  in  number-pose 
grave  dangers  for  U.S.  policy. 

I  wrote  the  President  on  August  31 
and  met  with  him  personally  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  along  with  other  members  of 
the  joint  congressional  leadership  in 
both  Houses.  I  explained  my  position 
that  circumstances  required  the  invo- 
cation of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war 


ine  law  sLai/ca  Liiai.  in  i.»«v.  «. — . cation  oi   seciioii  t\ai^i.i  "*    ^"»-    ■"•" 

a  declaration  of  war  in  any  case  in  pQ^g^s  resolution,  and  I  stated  that, 
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In  "Sue  of  historic  dimensions,  one    Presence  of  our  forces  beyond  60  to  90  t^nity   to  coalesce  opinion  and 

?Sat1s  pregnant  with  profound  and    days  has  to  be  authorized  by  Congre^^  J           ^^  ^^^^  decision.  I  think  it  is 
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for  the  entire  Marine  contingent  for 


live  legislative,  or  judicial  branches. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
BYRD.    Madam    President.    I 


ecutive  and  the  legislature  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  laid  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution 196  years  ago  and  specifically 
with  reference  to  the  war  powers.  The 
power  to  make  war  is  the  ultimate 
power  because  upon  that  power  hangs 
the  fate  of  nations  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  individuals. 
(Mr.  NICKLES  assumed  the  chair.) 


Last  month  was  the  first  time  since 
the  multinational  force  was  intro- 
duced a  year  ago  that  hostile  fire  pay 
was  awarded.  Last  month  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  an  American  Marine 
died  as  a  result  of  direct  hostile  action. 

So  it  is  a  clear  sign  that  circum 


Quoting  from  a  book  titled  "The 
Wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Court."  page 
348, 1  find  these  words: 

No  penance  would  ever  expiate  the  sin 
against  free  government  of  holding  that  a 
President  can  escape  control  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  by  law  through  assuming  his 
military  role. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  directed 
toward  the  Congress,  that  no  penance 
would  ever  expiate  the  sin,  the  con- 


.^°  '^^  ^.  oSi.eTn  the  last  few    gressional  sin,  against  free  government 
tTli^id^becrsfof  ?hesl  ihanged    of  holding  that  a  President  can  escape 


hope  that  both  cloakrooms  are  advised 
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control  of  the  executive  powers  by  law 
through  assuming  his  military  role. 

Thus,  I  respectfully  requested  that 
the  President  recognize  and  act  appro- 
priately upon  the  reality  that  the  op- 
erative provisions  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  have  been  clearly  triggered. 
There  is  no  need  to  perpetrate  or  to 
perpetuate  the  myth  that  our  Marines 
are  not  engaged  in  hostilities  or  in  a 
situation  which  clearly  indicates  immi- 
nent involvement  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  anyone  who  argues  other- 
wise is  simply  kidding  himself.  So  I 
have  said  to  the  President  in  person 
and  I  have  said  in  writing  that  the  op- 
erative provisions  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  have  been  triggered. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  resulted  from  the 
abuses  and  the  excesses  that  were  en- 
gaged in  by  the  executive  branch  and 
that  were  not  seriously  challenged  by 
the  legislative  branch  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Quoting  from  page  272  of  the  same 
book,  "Wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
Court."  I  read  this  statement  by  Car- 
dozo: 

All  history  demonstrates  that  legislation 
intervenes  only  when  a  definite  abuse  has 
disclosed  itself,  through  the  excess  of  which 
public  feeling  has  finally  been  aroused. 

I  can  remember  a  time  when  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  newspapers  said 
"we  cannot  afford  to  let  Vietnam  go 
down  the  drain."  but  public  feeling 
was  subsequently  aroused  and  actions 
by  the  Federal  legislature  reflected 
that  public  feeling,  and  as  a  result  the 
war  powers  resolution  was  enacted,  as 
I  say,  by  supermajorities  in  both 
Houses 

While  recommending  this  course  of 
action,  I  think  a  clear  signal  should  be 
sent  to  all  parties  involved  in  the 
present  conflict  in  Lebanon.  This  is 
not  an  e'fort  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  President.  That  is  not  my 
desire.  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  transcends  party  politics.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  partisan. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  real- 
ization that  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  a  significant 
role  to  play  under  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  declaration  and 
the  waging  of  war.  The  declaration  is 
for  the  Congress  alone,  except  when 
our  own  Nation  is  attacked  and  in  cer- 
tain other  instances.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  Congress  has  a  very  precise  and 
definite  role  under  the  Constitution  to 
play  when  it  comes  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  And  what  we  are  concerned  with 
is  what  may  become,  what  could 
become,  another  undeclared  war  cost- 
ing blood  and  treasure. 

I  want  to  support  a  President  when  I 
feel  that  he  is  acting  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  Some  will  remem- 
ber that  I  opposed  my  own  majority 
leader,  the  then  majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  when  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  a  resolution,  my  amendment 


providing  that  President  Nixon  had 
the  duty  to  act  to  protect  our  Armed 
Forces  that  were  sent  into  the  war— 
the  occasion  at  that  time  being  the 
bombing  of  Vietcong  in  enclaves  in 
Cambodia— and  I  lost. 

I  believe  that  the  American  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  are  affected  by  the 
situation  in  Lebanon.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  War  Powers  Act  is  the  law  of 
the  land  and  there  is  no  way  of  ripping 
it  out  of  the  statute  books  except  by 
repeal  of  that  law  by  the  Congress  or 
the  invalidating  of  that  law  by  the 
courts. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  one  part  of 
the  law  which  is  not  constitutional 
and  that  deals  with  the  two-House 
veto.  And  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
legislation  at  some  point  providing  for 
the  words  "concurrent  resolution"  to 
be  changed  to  the  words  "bill  or  joint 
resolution."  The  reason  that  portion  is 
unconstitutional  is  because  it  does  not 
provide  for  a  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  bill  or  joint  resolution.  It 
meets  the  requirement  of  bicameral- 
ism but  it  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ment of  presentment.  And  all  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  with  the  exception 
of  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  a 
constitutional  amendment,  shall  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

So  the  War  Powers  Act  is  a  statute; 
that  is  a  law.  It  cannot  be  winked  at;  it 
cannot  be  wished  away.  And  it  is  a  law 
that  obtains  in  the  current  situation. 

I  read  again  from  "The  Wisdom  of 
the  Supreme  Court."  and  in  this  in- 
stance I  quote  from  Mr.  Frankfurter: 

Statutes  are  not  inert  exercises  in  literary 
composition.  They  are  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment. 

So  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
And  the  President  of  the  United 
States— as  do  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House— takes  an  oath  to  uphold 
and  protect  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  see  to  it  that  the  laws  will 
be  faithfully  executed. 

So  I  think  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  be  a  partner  in  this 
process  as  dictated  by  the  war  powers 
resolution  and  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  the 
war  powers  resolution  should  be  put  in 
its  proper  constitutional  context.  Any 
suggestion  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  with  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  warmaking  powers 
of  our  Government  lies  completely  in 
the  face  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
intent  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  The 
Constitution  is  clear  that  the  power  to 
declare  war,  as  well  as  the  power  to 
raise  and  maintain  armies  and  navies, 
belongs  to  the  Congress.  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  is  desig- 
nated as  Commander  in  Chief  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  wars  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 


We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  constructed  a  Gov- 
ernment of  intricate  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  order  to  avoid  the  abuses  they 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish monarchs.  It  was  the  power  of  the 
British  sovereign  to  initiate  war  on  its 
own  prerogative  that  led  to  a  deliber- 
ate decision  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  to  vest  powers  to 
declare  war  in  the  body  most  broadly 
representative  of  the  people. 

During  the  debate  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  on  this  matter.  Mr. 
Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  he  "never  ex- 
pected to  hear  in  a  Republic  a  motion 
to  empower  the  executive  alone  to  de- 
clare war." 

Mr.  Gerry's  point  withstood  the  test 
of  time  for  it  is  as  relevant  today  as  it 
was  in  1787.  Discussions  of  the  Presi- 
dents  power  to  control  the  Armed 
Forces  have  invariably  focused  on  the 
provision  in  article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  refers  to  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  However,  from 
the  first  it  has  been  interpreted  as 
simply  placing  the  President  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  of  military  com- 
mand, making  him,  in  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's words,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Federalist  No.  69— and  I  quote 
Hamilton: 

The  President  is  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  inferi- 
or to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  Gener- 
al and  admiral  of  the  confederacy;  while 
that  of  the  British  king  extends  to  the  de- 
claring of  war  and  to  the  raising'  and  regu- 
lating of  fleets  and  armies.— all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration,  would 
appertain  to  the  legislature. 

In  recent  months,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  bandied  about  as  the 
justification  for  giving  the  President  a 
free  hand  to  use  U.S.  forces  in  any 
way  he  sees  fit  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  cited 
as  an  early  precedent  for  the  use  of 
Armed  Forces  by  the  President  acting 
on  his  own  authority.  However,  Presi- 
dent Monrose  always  kept  the  intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in 
proper  persepective  by  making  the  ap- 
propriate distinction  between  a  state- 
ment of  policy  and  the  authority  to 
carry  it  out.  In  1824  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  inquired  as  to  what 
action  the  United  States  might  take 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  repel 
certain  European  intervention  in  Latin 
American  Republics,  Secretary  of 
State  John  Quincy  Adams  replied; 

With  respect  to  the  question,  "in  what 
manner  the  government  of  the  United 
States  intends  to  resist  on  its  part  any  inter- 
ference of  the  Holy  Alliance  for  the  purpose 
of  subjugating  the  new  republics  or  interfer- 
ing in  their  polticial  forms'  you  understand 
that   by   the    Constitution   of   the   United 


States,  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  legislative  Department 
of  government. 

Abraham  Lincoln  admonished  Con- 
gress when  he  noted  the  following  in 
1848; 

Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so.  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deem  it  necessary  for  such  purpose— and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect ...  If  today,  he  should 
choose  to  say  he  thinks  if  necessary  to 
Invade  Canada,  to  prevent  the  British  from 
invading  us,  how  could  you  stop  him?  You 
may  say  to  him,  I  see  no  probability  of  the 
British  invading  us  but  he  will  say  to  you  be 
silent:  I  see  it,  if  you  don't. 

We  were  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  had  leaders  of  vision,  and  leaders 
of  great  intellectual  capacity  during 
our  formative  years  as  a  republic.  The 
sensitivity  to  the  Constitution,  the 
sensitivity  to  maintaining  the  proper 
role  of  each  branch  of  Government 
was  deeply  ingrained  in  the  early  lead- 
ers of  our  country,  One  might  ask 
why.  I  think  the  answer  can  be  found 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  when 
he  was  President.  He  wrote: 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war  making  power  to  the  Congress,  was 
dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
Convention  undertook  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  Kingly  oppressions;  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us. 

The  tyrannies  of  the  monarch 
weighed  very  heavily  on  the  con- 
science of  our  leaders  in  the  early 
years  of  our  Nation.  They  had  felt  the 
hand  of  tyranny  and,  once  having 
thrown  it  off,  these  leaders  were 
bound  and  determined  that  the  Gov- 
ernment we  had  so  tortuously  con- 
structed would  not  be  compromised  in 
anyway. 

While  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that,  absent  direct  attack  on  the 
United  States,  the  Founding  Fathers 
never  intended  troops  to  be  used  out- 
side the  country  without  congressional 
consent,  a  rapid  expansion  of  Presi- 
dential power  to  use  force  abroad  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  and  throughout  this  century. 

In  addition  to  the  abuses  of  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  absolute  monarchs, 
why  were  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion so  concerned  about  the  delegation 
of  warmaking  powers  of  our  Govern- 
ment? First,  such  a  decision  involves  a 
risk  of  great  economic  and  physical 
sacrifice  and  should  not  be  incurred 
without  approval  from  the  body  most 
directly  representative  of  popular  sen- 
timent. Second,  even  in  cases  where  no 
significant  physical  effort  is  likely  to 
be  required,  the  very  act  of  using  force 
against    a    foreign    sovereign    entails 


moral  and  legal  consequences  suffi- 
ciently significant  to  require  an  ex- 
pression of  popular  approval. 

Our  involvement  in  Vietnam  precipi- 
tated a  major  debate  in  the  Congress 
that   the   balance   of   authority   over 
warmaking  had  swung  heavily  to  the 
President  in  modern  times.  The  Presi- 
dent's   right    to    defend    the    Nation 
against  attack,  without  prior  congres- 
sional authorization,  in  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  a  nuclear  attack 
or  direct  invasion,  was  not  the  issue 
and  is  not  the  issue  today.  The  issue 
involved  the  commitment  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  exclusively  by  the  Presi- 
dent—allegedly under  his  authority  as 
Commander    in    Chief— without    con- 
gressional approval  or  adequate  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress. 
I  again  quote  Cordoza: 
All  history  demonstrates  that  legislation 
Intervenes  only  when  a  definite  abuse  has 
disclosed  itself  through  the  excess  of  which 
public  feeling  has  finally  been  aroused. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits,  the  initial 
sponsor  of  the  war  powers  legislation, 
in  testimony  before  the  committee  in 
1971.  explained  this  problem  very  elo- 
quently when  he  noted: 

We  live  in  an  age  of  undeclared  war, 
which  has  meant  Presidential  war.  Pro- 
longed engagement  is  undeclared.  Presiden- 
tial war  has  created  a  most  dangerous  im- 
balance in  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

After  much  debate  and  considerable 
compromise,  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion became  law.  The  war  powers  reso- 
lution did  not  take  power  from  the 
President.  To  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
tacit  act  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
according  powers  to  the  President, 
under  certain  circvmistances,  that  were 
not  accorded  to  him  under  the  Consti- 
tution. Congress  basically  said,  we  rec- 
ognize that  in  a  modem  age  and  with 
major  global  responsibilities,  some 
degree  of  additional  flexibility  should 
be  given  the  President  in  committing 
U.S.  combat  forces  abroad. 

The  policy  we  finally  choose  in  Leba- 
non will  only  succeed  if  there  is  a  na- 
tional consensus  in  support  of  that 

policy-  ^^    -^     ^    -, 

In   summing   up.   Mr.   President.    I 

would  say  that  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
a  statute,  is  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
passed  by  super  majorities  in  both 
Houses  over  the  veto  of  President 
Nixon.  As  a  statute,  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  cannot  be  ignored,  however 
much  some  of  us  may  wish  to  ignore 
it.  It  is  binding  upon  the  President.  It 
is  binding  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  carmot  be  reasonably 
argued  that  section  4(a)(1)  has  not  al- 
ready been  triggered  by  events,  those 
events  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  also  clear  that  unless  Congress 
acts  to  authorize  further  use  of  Armed 
Force  beyond  the  60-  to  90-day  period 
set  forth  in  that  provision  which  has 
now  been  triggered,  unless  the  Con- 


gress authorizes  further  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  President  is  re- 
quired, by  that  law,  to  remove  those 
Armed  Forces  from  Lebanon. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  feels  that 
the  President  acted  appropriately  and 
was  correct  in  joining  with  the  multi- 
national forces  in  Lebanon. 

We  responded  to  a  request  by  the 
Lebanese  Government.  I  would  be  very 
likely  to  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  some  additional  time.  But 
this  is  an  institutional  matter  with  me 
and  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us.  those 
of  us  here,  all  of  whom  have  taken  the 
oath  of  office  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  defend 
the  congressional  role  which  is  set 
forth  in  that  law. 

I  talked  with  former  Republican 
Senator  Javits  last  Friday  and.  he 
being  the  principal  craftsman  of  that 
act.  I  felt  it  appropriate  to  ask  him  if 
he  though  that  recent  events  had  trig- 
gered the  4(a)(1)  mechanism,  and  he 
said,  absolutely,  without  any  equivoca- 
tion. 

I  asked  if  I  might  have  the  liberty  of 
quoting  him  in  so  saying.  He  said.  "Ab- 
solutely." I  wish  he  were  here  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  at  this  moment 
to  give  us  his  advice  and  to  speak  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  this  to 
be  a  partisan  issue.  The  making  of  war 
should  not  be  a  partisan  issue.  I  do  not 
desire  to  take  away  from  the  President 
any  of  his  constitutional  powers,  nor 
would  I  be  able  to  do  so  if  I  so  desired. 
Congress  cannot  take  away  from  the 
President  those  powers  that  are  enu- 
merated as  being  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  responsi- 
bilities and  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch  taken  away  or  not  adhered  to. 
and  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  zealously  guard  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  this  body  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  so  doing,  protect  the 
interests    of    our    country    and    our 
people. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  simply  hope 
that  the  President  will  act  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  War  Powers 
Act.  He  did  report  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  As  I  believe,  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  he  used  the 
words  "consistent  with  the  act."  The 
words,  "pursuant  to."  would  have  been 
more  appropriate,  but  I  do  not  riow 
quibble  over  those  words  at  this  point. 
But  he  did  say  that  he  had  committed 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to— I  read;  "pursuant  to  my 
constitutional  authority  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces." 

That  does  not  fulfiU  the  require- 
ments of  the  act.  which  are  that,  when 
4(a)(1)    is    triggered,     "the    President 
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shall  submit  within  48  hours  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report,  in  writing,  setting 
forth,"  under  4(B),  "the  constitutional 
and  legislative  authority  under  which 
such  introduction  took  place."  I  em- 
phasize the  words,  "and  legislative  au- 
thority." 

So  the  legislative  authority  was  the 
War  Powers  Act.  I  can  understand  the 
reluctance  of  this  President  and  other 
Presidents  to  pechaps  follow  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  in  every  instance  be- 
cause I  would  expect  every  President 
to  guard  zealously  whatever  responsi- 
bilities are  incumbent  under  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  that  he  shall  be 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  But  we,  in 
this  body,  have  just  as  great  a  respon- 
sibility in  protecting  our  own  institu- 
tion and  in  living  up  to  the  responsibil- 
ities incumbent  upon  us  under  the 
Constitution.  As  I  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "If  you  recognize  the  act  and 
invoke  it,  you  broaden  the  base  of  sup- 
port that  you  will  have.  You  cannot 
succeed  in  any  warmaking  venture 
unless  you  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  which  will  reflect  the 
will  of  the  people.  '  We  saw  that  in 
Vietnam. 

I  said  additionally,  "If  your  policies 
fail,  we  then  will  share  the  criticism." 

If  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  partisan, 
I  would  not  say  anything  on  this.  I 
would  simply  say,  "Well,  fellows,  let  us 
just  let  him  have  it.  Let  him  have  the 
full  responsibility.  If  he  fails,  then  we 
shall  have  something  for  which  we  can 
criticize  him  and  we  can  play  poli- 
tics"—if  I  wanted  to  be  partisan  in  the 
matter.  But  in  truth,  I  would  have  to 
be  critical  of  ourselves  if  we  did  not 
take  a  stand  in  this  matter  and  sup- 
port the  law  which  most  of  us,  or  a 
good  many  of  us  here  today,  voted  for. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  a 
showdov^n  on  a  vote  of  this  kind;  but  it 
is  not  what  I  like  that  counts;  it  is  my 
responsibility  that  counts.  So  I  hope, 
and  I  do  believe,  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
share  my  view  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  obtains  in  this  situation  and  that 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  work  together  and  cooperate  in 
conformity  with  the  War  Powers  Act 
and,  by  such  action,  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  the  President  should  in- 
dicate what  additional  time  he  feels  he 
needs.  I  want  to  be  supportive  of  the 
President,  but  my  support  is  not  abso- 
lutely assured  at  this  point.  I  expect 
the  Congress  to  live  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility under  the  act  and  under  the 
Constitution;  likewise,  I  feel  that  the 
act  should  be  observed  in  its  spirit  and 
in  its  verbiage  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 


Record  the  War  Powers  Act  and,  to- 
gether with  it,  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  President  on  June  10,  1982, 
urging  that  we  mobilize  quickly  Ameri- 
ca's diplomatic  resources  to  assist  in 
restoring  unity  and  full  independence 
to  Lebanon;  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  dated  August  30,  to  which  I 
have  earlier  referred;  my  letter  to  the 
President  on  August  31,  the  following 
day,  in  which  I  again  urged  that  he 
recognize  the  war  powers  resolution 
and  that  he  submit  notification  pursu- 
ant to  that  provision  4(aKl).  There  are 
other  provisions  of  the  War  Powers 
Act,  of  course,  which  are  not  brought 
into  play.  I  quote  in  part  from  that 
letter: 

To  assure  that  Members  of  Congress  par- 
ticipate in  the  foreign  policy  responsibilities 
assigned  by  the  Constitution,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  full  and  timely  con- 
sultation, as  required  by  section  3  of  the  war 
powers  resolution. 

Any  decision  to  supplement  the  American 
contingent  in  Lebanon  requires  seeking  the 
advice  of  Congress  to  assure  the  support  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  President's  letter  of  September  29, 
1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

War  Powers  Resolution 
[Public  Law  93-148  (H.J.  Res.  542).  87  Stat. 

555,    50    U.S.C.    1541-1548.    passed    over 

President's  veto  November  7.  1973] 

Joint  resolution  concerning  the  war  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "War  Powers  Resolution". 

PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  joint 
resolution  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  insure  that  the  collective  judgment  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
apply  to  the  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities,  or  into  situa- 
tions where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  continued  use  of  such 
forces  in  hostilities  or  in  such  situations. 

(b)  Under  article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  specifically  provided  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution,  not  only  its  own  powers  but  also 
all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

(c)  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  to  introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities, 
or  into  situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  are  exercised  only  pursuant 
to  (1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific  statu- 
tory authorization,  or  (3)  a  national  emer- 
gency created  by  attack  upon  the  United 


States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  its 
armed  forces. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  3.  The  President  in  every  possible  In- 
stance shall  consult  with  Congress  before 
introducing  United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and  after 
every  such  introduction  shall  consult  regu- 
larly with  the  Congress  until  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  no  longer  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities or  have  been  removed  from  such  sit- 
uations. 

REPORTING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  in  any  case  in  which  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  introduced— 

(1)  into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances; 

(2)  into  the  territory,  airspace  of  waters  of 
a  foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for  combat, 
except  for  deployments  which  relate  solely 
to  supply,  replacement,  repair,  or  training 
of  such  forces;  or 

(3)  in  numbers  which  substantially  en- 
large United  States  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  already  located  in  a  foreign 
nation; 

the  President  shall  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report,  in  writing,  setting 
forth— 

(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  took 
place:  and 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  involvement. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  such  other 
information  as  the  Congress  may  request  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  committing  the 
Nation  to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  abroad. 

(c)  Whenever  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  introduced  into  hostilities  or  into  any 
situation  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such 
armed  forces  continue  to  be  engaged  in  such 
hostilities  or  situation,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress periodically  on  the  status  of  such  hos- 
tilities or  situation  as  well  as  on  the  scope 
and  duration  of  such  hostilities  or  situation, 
but  in  no  event  shall  he  report  to  the  Con- 
gress less  often  than  once  every  six  months. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  report  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)(1)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  on  the  same  calendar  day.  Each 
report  so  transmitted  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
for  appropriate  action.  If,  when  the  report 
is  transmitted,  the  Congress  has  adjourned 
sine  die  or  has  adjourned  for  any  period  in 
excess  of  three  calendar  days,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  if  they 
deem  it  advisable  (or  if  petitioned  by  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  membership  of  their 
respective  Houses)  shall  jointly  request  the 
President  to  convene  Congress  in  order  that 
it  may  consider  the  report  and  take  appro- 
priate action  pursuant  to  this  section. 
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(b)  Within  sixty  calendar  days  after  a 
report  Is  submitted  or  is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1),  whichev- 
er is  earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate 
any  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with 
respect  to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
(or  required  to  be  submitted),  unless  the 
Congress  (1)  has  declared  war  or  has  en- 
acted a  specific  authorization  for  such  use 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has  ex- 
tended by  law  such  sixty-day  period,  or  (3) 
is  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States.  Such 
sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  thirty  days  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safety  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  requires  the 
continued  use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the 
course  of  bringing  about  a  prompt  removal 
of  such  forces. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  at  any 
time  that  United  States  Armed  Forces  are 
engaged  in  hostilities  outside  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  iU  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories without  a  declaration  of  war  or  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization,  such  forces 
shall  be  removed  by  the  President  if  the 
Congress  so  directs  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OR  BILL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  in- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  5(b)  at  least 
thirty  calendar  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
such  committee  shall  report  one  such  joint 
resolution  or  uill,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  twenty-four  cal- 
endar days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  In  such  section, 
unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nenU),  and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three 
calendar  days  thereafter,  unless  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  shall  be  reported  out  not  later 
than  fourteen  calendar  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in 
section  5(b).  The  joint  resolution  or  bill  so 
reported  shall  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  in  question  and  shall  be  voted 
on  within  three  calendar  days  after  it  has 
been  reported,  unless  such  House  shall  oth- 
erwise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  resolution  or  bill  not  later  than  four 
calendar  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  in  section  5(b).  In 
the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree 
within  48  hours,  they  shall  report  back  to 
their  respective  Houses  in  disagreement. 
Notwithstanding  any  rule  in  either  House 
concerning  the  printing  of  conference  re- 
ports in  the  Record  or  concerning  any  delay 
in  the  consideration  of  such  reports,  such 


report  shall  be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day 
period. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  concurrent  resolution  in- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  5(c)  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  one  such 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  reported  out 
by  such  committee  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations within  fifteen  calendar  days, 
unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  concurrent  resolution  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents) 
and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  other  House  named  in  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  be  reported  out  by  such  com- 
mittee together  with  its  recommendations 
within  fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall  there- 
upon become  the  pending  business  of  such 
House  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within  three 
calendar  days,  unless  such  House  shall  oth- 
erwise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  concurrent  resolution  within  six  calen- 
dar days  after  the  legislation  is  referred  to 
the  committee  of  conference.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  rule  in  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  in  the  Record 
or  concerning  any  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  such  reports,  such  report  shall  be  acted 
on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than  six  calen- 
dar days  after  the  conference  report  is  filed. 
In  the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to 
agree  within  48  hours,  they  shall  report 
back  to  their  respective  Houses  in  disagree- 
ment. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Authority  to  introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  wherein  involvement  in  hostilities 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
shall  not  be  inferred— 

(1)  from  any  provision  of  law  (whether  or 
not  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution),  including  any 
provision  contained  in  any  appropriation 
Act,  unless  such  provision  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  Into  such 
situations  and  states  that  it  is  intended  to 
constitute  specific  statutory  authorization 
within  the  meaning  of  this  joint  resolution: 

(2)  from  any  treaty  heretofore  or  hereaf- 
ter ratified  unless  such  treaiy  is  implement- 
ed by  legislation  specifically  authorizing  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  into  such  situations  and 
stating  that  it  is  intended  to  constitute  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  further  specific 
statutory  authorization  to  permit  members 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  partici- 
pate jointly  with  members  of  the  armed 


forces  of  one  or  more  foreign  countries  In 
the  headquarters  operations  of  high-level 
military  commands  which  were  established 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution  and  pursuant  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  or  any  treaty  ratified  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  such  date. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution, 
the  term  "introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces"  includes  the  assignment  of 
members  of  such  armed  forces  to  command, 
coordinate,  participate  in  the  movement  of, 
or  accompany  the  regular  or  irregular  mili- 
tary forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  gov- 
ernment when  such  military  forces  are  en- 
gaged, or  there  exists  an  imminent  threat 
that  such  forces  will  become  engaged,  in 
hostilities. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution— 

(1)  is  intended  to  alter  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties; 
or 

(2)  shall  be  construed  as  granting  any  au- 
thority to  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  into  situations  wherein  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  which  authority  he 
would  not  have  had  in  the  absence  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  joint  resolution  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  other 
person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Democratic  Leader. 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  10.  1982. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  share  your  very 
deep  concern  over  the  current  situation  in 
Lebanon. 

As  you  know,  the  roots  of  the  present  con- 
flict stem  from  events  arising  out  of  the 
Lebanese  Civil  War  of  1975-1976.  Since  that 
time,  Lebanon  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  free 
and  sovereign  country.  In  fact,  that  country 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  de  facto  partition 
comprised  of  a  solidly  entrenched  PLO  mili- 
tary presence.  Christian  and  Moslem  Leba- 
nese enclaves,  and  a  Syrian  military  occupa- 
tion now  estimated  to  include  39.000  troops. 
Under  these  conditions  Lebanon  has  been  a 
source  of  significant  instability  in  the  region 
since  1976.  Obviously,  under  these  circum- 
stances the  situation  can  only  continue  to 
deteriorate  and  undermine  our  long-term  in- 
terests in  promoting  stability  in  the  Middle 

Therefore,  we  are  certain  you  recognize 
the  importance  of  mobilizing  quickly  Ameri- 
cas  diplomatic  resources  to  assist  in  restor- 
ing unity  and  full  Independence  to  Lebanon. 
We  believe  the  chances  for  a  cease-fire  and 
a  full  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  might  be 
best  accomplished  if  the  Syrians  withdraw 
completely  and  permanently  from  Lebanon, 
if  the  PLO's  ability  to  exercise  military  and 
political  control  over  significant  portions  of 
Lebanese  territory  U  neutralized,  and  final- 
ly if  the  central  government  of  Lebanon  is 
allowed  to  re-establish  control  and  sover- 
eignty over  all  of  Lebanese  territory.  The 
latter  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
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free  and  open  elections  which,  incidentally, 
have  already  been  scheduled  for  this 
siunmer. 

A  long  range  negotiated  settlement  along 
these  lines  should  be  our  ultimate  objective. 
We  fear  that  without  such  an  agreement 
the  region  will  continue  to  be  plagued  by 
the  kind  of  instability  which  has  precipitat- 
ed the  present  crisis. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consider- 
ation of  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

ROBiXT  C.  Byrd. 

U.S.  Senate, 
OmcE  or  THE  Democratic  Leader. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  14.  1982. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Following  the  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday.  I  would 
like  to  set  forth  some  of  my  concerns  about 
the  possible  deployment  of  United  States 
troops  to  Lebanon  and  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  if  the  troops  are  sent  to  Lebanon. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  be  fully  in- 
formed about  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  troops  would  be  deployed. 
We  must  have  a  very  clear  understanding 
about  the  nature  of  United  States  involve- 
ment and  the  limitations  on  that  involve- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  realistic  about  the  potential  dan- 
gers that  would  face  American  forces  in  a 
highly  volatile  area. 

In  this  regard,  I  strongly  believe  that  if 
troops  are  sent  to  Lebanon  that  it  should  be 
done  in  conformity  with  Section  4  (a)(1)  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  I  think  that 
Congress  should  be  involved  in  carefully 
monitoring  the  role  of  the  United  States 
forces  and  that  their  presence  should  be 
subject  to  the  time  limitations  and  condi- 
tions imposed  by  Section  4  (a)(1).  If  the  Ad- 
ministration should  seek  to  rely  on  Section 
4  (a)(2)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 
which  does  not  impose  similar  limitations,  I 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  support  such 
action.  I  think  we  must  have  the  guarantees 
and  safeguards  that  Section  4  (aKl)  would 
provide. 

I  believe  that  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Branches  should  cooperate  to  the  great- 
est degree  possible  on  these  critical  interna- 
tional security  issues.  In  this  case  it  is  my 
feeling  that  such  cooperation  and  clear-cut 
understanding  by  all  concerned  could  best 
be  achieved  by  reliance  on  Section  4  (a)(1) 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  assurances  you 
have  provided  about  any  American  deploy- 
ment and  those  I  have  urged,  I  would  hope 
that  any  action  by  the  United  States  will  be 
directed  toward  achieving  not  only  peace 
and  stability  in  Lebanon,  but  toward 
progress  on  a  long-term  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  building  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Camp  David  process. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

TliE  White  Hodse, 
Washington,  September  29.  1982. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  On  September  20. 
1982.  the  Government  of  Lebanon  requested 
the  Government  of  France.  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  to  contribute  forces  to  serve 
as  a  temporary   Multinational   Force,   the 
presence  of  which  will  facilitate  the  restora- 


tion of  Lebanese  Government  sovereignty 
and  authority,  and  thereby  further  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to 
assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and 
bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has  trag- 
ically recurred. 

In  response  to  this  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon.  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Multinational  force.  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  desire  that  the  Congress 
be  fully  informed  on  this  matter  and  con- 
sistent with  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  I 
am  hereby  providing  a  report  on  the  deploy- 
ment and  mission  of  these  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces. 

On  September  29,  approximately  1200  Ma- 
rines of  a  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  began  to 
arrive  in  Beirut.  Their  mission  is  to  provide 
an  interposition  force  at  agreed  locations 
and  thereby  provide  the  multinational  pres- 
ence requested  by  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment to  assist  it  and  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces.  In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the 
American  force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It 
may.  however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense and  will  be  equipped  accordingly. 
These  forces  will  operate  in  close  coordina- 
tion with  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces,  as 
well  as  with  comparably  sized  French  and 
Italian  military  contingents  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force.  Although  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  predict  the  precise  duration  of 
the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Beirut,  our 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non makes  clear  that  they  will  be  needed 
only  for  a  limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent 
requirements  posed  by  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Lebanon 
in  August  as  part  of  the  earlier  multination- 
al force,  there  is  no  intention  or  expectation 
that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  in- 
volved in  hostilities.  They  are  in  Lebanon  at 
the  formal  request  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon,  and  our  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  expressly  rules  out  any 
combat  responsibilities  for  the  U.S.  forces. 
All  armed  elements  in  the  area  have  given 
assurances  that  they  will  refrain  from  hos- 
tilities and  will  not  interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Multinational  Force.  Although 
isolated  acts  of  violence  can  never  be  ruled 
out.  all  appropriate  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  during  their  temporary  deploy- 
ment in  Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  is  being  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  President's  constructional  authority 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

I  t>elieve  that  this  step  will  support  the 
objective  of  helping  to  restore  the  territori- 
al integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  Lebanon.  It  is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  bring  lasting  peace  to  that  troubled 
country,  which  has  too  long  endured  the 
trials  of  civil  strife  and  armed  conflict. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


The  White  House. 
Washington.  August  30,  1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  On  September  29. 
1982. 1  reported  to  you  concerning  the  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Lebanon  to  participate  in  the  Multinational 


Force  (MNF)  requested  by  the  Government 
of  Lebanon.  The  presence  of  this  Force  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  Leb- 
anese Government  sovereignty  and  author- 
ity, and  thereby  further  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  to  assure  the 
safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and  bring  to  an 
end  the  violence  that  had  tragically  re- 
curred. I  directed  this  deployment  pursuant 
to  my  constitutional  authority  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

We  have  periodically  provided  Congress 
with  updated  information  on  the  activities 
of  these  forces  and  on  the  circumstances  of 
their  deployment  in  Lebanon.  In  light  of 
recent  events.  I  am  providing  this  further 
report  on  the  deployment,  in  accordance 
with  my  desire  that  Congress  continue  to  be 
informed  on  this  matter,  and  consistent 
with  Section  4  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. 

On  August  28.  sporadic  fighting  between 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  various  armed 
factions  took  place  in  South  Beirut:  from 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  this  fight- 
ing, positions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beirut 
airport  manned  by  U.S.  Marines  of  the  MNF 
came  under  small-arms  fire  (without  injury 
to  U.S.  personnel),  and  this  fire  was  re- 
turned. On  August  29,  fighting  erupted 
again.  Marine  positions  came  under  mortar, 
rocket,  and  small-arms  fire,  with  the  result 
that  two  Marines  were  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  In  addition,  several  artillery 
rounds  fell  near  the  U.S.S.  IWO  JIMA  (an 
amphibious  support  vessel  lying  offshore), 
with  no  resulting  damage  or  injuries.  As 
contemplated  by  their  rules  of  engagement, 
U.S.  Marines  returned  fire  with  artillery, 
small  arms.  and.  in  one  instance,  rocket  fire 
from  a  helicopter  gunship.  There  were  addi- 
tional exchanges  of  fire  earlier  today. 
August  30,  without  injury  to  U.S.  personnel. 

Later  today,  a  ceasefire  came  into  effect  in 
the  area  in  which  the  Marines  were  de- 
ployed, and  firing  on  Marine  positions 
ceased.  Diplomatic  efforts  are  underway  to 
extend  this  ceasefire.  In  the  meantime,  U,S. 
forces  will  be  prepared  to  exercise  their 
right  of  self-defense  should  such  attacks 
recur. 

I  believe  that  the  continued  presence  of 
these  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  is  essential  to 
the  objective  of  helping  to  restore  the  terri- 
torial integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon.  It  is  still  not  possi- 
ble to  predict  the  duration  of  the  presence 
of  these  forces  in  Lebanon;  we  will  continue 
to  assess  this  question  in  the  light  of 
progress  toward  this  objective. 

I  will  keep  the  Congress  informed  as  to 
further  developments  with  respect  to  this 
situation. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

(An  identical  letter  was  delivered  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.) 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Democratic  Leader. 
Washington.  D.C,  August  31.  1983. 
The  President. 
77ie  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  report  to  the 
Congress  yesterday  concerning  this  week's 
tragic  events  in  Lebanon  gives  cause  for 
grave  concern.  These  events  are  redefining 
the  role  of  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force,  and  United  States  participation  in 
that  effort.  Sectarian  violence  in  that  sad 
country  now  threatens  to  rekindle  total  civil 
war.    The    continued    presence    of    Syrian 


troops  further  undermines  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability.  In  your  letter  to  the 
Senate  of  September  29.  1982,  you  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  American  Armed 
Forces  "will  be  need  only  for  a  limited 
period. "  Nearly  a  year  later,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  increased  violence  and  danger  to 
American  personnel  requires  a  reassessment 
of  the  situation. 

American  forces  are  clearly  involved  in 
hostilities  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  Ac- 
cordingly. I  urge  that  you  re-submit  notifi- 
cation pursuant  to  that  provision.  This  will 
assure  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  in  this  important  area  of  interna- 
tional security.  As  I  said  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  July  14.  1982.  we  must  have  a  very  clear 
understanding  about  the  nature  of  United 
States  involvement  and  the  limitations  on 
that  involvement. 

Your  letter  does  not  contain  any  informa- 
tion about  whether  or  not  there  is  any  pos- 
siblity  that  additional  U.S.  combat  person- 
nel may  be  needed  in  the  future  to  augment 
our  present  military  commitment.  To  assure 
that  Members  of  Congress  participate  in  the 
foreign  policy  responsibilities  assigned  by 
the  Constitution.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  need  for  full  and  timely  consultation,  as 
required  by  Section  3  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  These  Consultations  must  not 
be  restricted  to  notice  and  reportage,  but 
should  involve  the  Congress  in  the  difficult 
and  crucial  decisions  that  must  be  made 
when  American  Armed  Forces  are  exposed 
to  hazards  of  war.  Any  decision  to  supple- 
ment the  American  contingent  in  Lebanon 
requires  seeking  the  advice  of  Congress  to 
assure  the  support  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  American  people. 

I  know  you  share  my  concern  and  sadness 
at  the  recent  turn  of  events  in  Lebanon.  I 
remain  hopeful  that  the  United  States  may 
play  a  role  in  achieving  a  lasting  and  stable 
peace  in  that  country,  and  in  the  region. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  this  plea:  That  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people,  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
of  the  Government  cooperate,  work  to- 
gether, within  the  context  of  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

I  want  to  support  the  President;  but 
whether  I  do  so  or  not  will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  the  requirements 
of  that  act  are  met,  because  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  the 
act  be  observed,  and  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  who  ultimately  may 
have  to  send  their  boys  or  their 
daughters  or  their  grandchildren  to 
foreign  shores  to  spill  their  blood. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided on  this  particular  issue.  His  in- 
terest in  this  policy  question,  as  he  has 
pointed  out,  goes  back  to  the  origin  of 
the  war  powers  legislation. 

Prom  his  statement  here  this  after- 
noon and  the  exchange  of  letters,  and 
his  comments  to  the  President,  we 
have  seen  the  very  deep  and  continu- 
ing concern  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  about  this  issue,  about  the  re- 


lationship of  the  executive  branch  to 
Congress.  As  a  student  of  this  institu- 
tion and  someone  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  body,  he  understands 
full  well  that  when  the  Executive  does 
not  respect  a  statute,  it  erodes  the  in- 
stitutional basis  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Congress.  I 
believe  that  myself. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
spoken  to  that  issue  very  clearly.  To  a 
great  extent,  the  fact  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  was  enacted  was  because 
of  the  failure  of  past  Presidents  to 
deal  effectively  with  Congress  on  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace.  As  he  has 
pointed  out,  this  statute  is  on  the 
books  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think 
he  has  made  an  irrefutable  case  about 
its  application  in  this  particular  case. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  wel- 
come his  leadership  on  this  issue,  and 
I  have  every  intention  of  supporting 
his  efforts  to  insure  that  the  war 
powers  legislation  will  be  respected  by 
this  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  crisis  in 
Lebanon  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  facing  the  Nation  and  the  world 
today.  The  United  States  has  a  strong 
and  abiding  interest  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Lebanese  Government 
to  maintain  its  sovereignty  and  territo- 
rial integrity  free  from  outside  forces. 
There  are  1,400  U.S.  marines  already 
in  Lebanon  as  a  part  of  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force;  2,000  more 
are  positioned  off  the  Lebanese  coast. 
The  battleship  New  Jersey  is  steaming 
toward  Lebanon  to  join  other  naval 
forces  already  off  the  coast. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  rec- 
ognized the  paramount  importance  of 
the  conduct  of  our  military  affairs  and 
carefully  entrusted  these  vital  deci- 
sions to  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  war 
powers  resolution,  enacted  in  1973 
over  President  Nixon's  veto,  estab- 
lished the  framework  for  congression- 
al involvement  in  the  decision  to 
commit  our  forces  overseas. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  repre- 
sents a  wise  acconmiodation  between 
the  President's  constitutional  respon- 
sibility as  Commander  in  Chief  under 
article  II  and  the  Congress  constitu- 
tional responsibility  under  article  I  to 
declare  war,  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces.  As  the  resolution 
itself  states,  its  purpose  is  to  "fulfill 
the  intent  of  the  frames  •  •  •  and 
insure  that  the  collective  judgment  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
will  apply  to  the  introduction  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances,  and  to  the 
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continual  use  of  such  forces  in  hostil- 
ities or  in  such  situation." 

In  this  time  of  escalating  conflict  in- 
volving our  forces  in  Lebanon,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  war  powers  resolution  be 
strictly  observed.  But  the  President 
continues  to  defy  Congress  and  avoid 
the  clear  command  of  the  law. 

The  issue  we  face  is  whether  the 
present  situation  in  Lebanon  involves 
"hostilities"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
war  powers  resolution. 

Since  the  end  of  Augtost,  marine  po- 
sitions have  been  repeatedly  shelled 
by  the  Druze  militia.  Each  day  brings 
new  reports  of  American  casualties. 
Four  marines  have  been  killed  in  the 
last  2  weeks,  and  more  than  20  have 
been  wounded.  U.S.  forces  have  re- 
turned hostile  fire,  and  the  President 
this  week  has  authorized  the  use  of 
naval  artillery  and  air  strikes  to  pro- 
tect our  forces. 

The  new  Presidential  order  goes 
beyond  retaliation  for  direct  assault 
upon  U.S.  positions.  Now,  U.S.  forces 
are  authorized  to  help  defend  Leba- 
nese Army  positions  as  well. 

The  President  has  labeled  the  fight- 
ing in  Lebanon  as  'outright  civil  war," 
and  the  Pentagon  has  authorized  hos- 
tile fire  pay  for  our  forces  in  Lebanon. 
It  is  plain  that,  by  any  reasonable  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  involves  "hostilities"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

Under  the  resolution,  the  President 
must  make  a  written  report  to  Con- 
gress within  48  hours  whenever  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  are 
"introduced  into  hostilities  or  into  sit- 
uations where  inmiinent  involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances." 

Once  a  report  is  submitted  by  the 
President  under  this  provision,  the 
military  forces  must  be  withdrawn 
within  60  days— or  90  days  if  necessary 
for  safe  withdrawal— unless  Congress 
declares  war,  extends  the  period,  or 
enacts  specific  legislation  authorizing 
the  action. 

Both  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word 
"hostilities"  and  the  legislative  history 
make  clear  that  hostilities  are  involved 
in  Lebanon.  The  House  report  in  1973, 
which  referred  to  "committing  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  outside  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,"  ob- 
served: 

This  includes  all  commitments  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  abroad  to  situations  in  which 
hostilities  already  have  begun  and  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
American  personnel  will  be  subject  to  hos- 
tile fire. 
The  report  further  states: 
The  word  "hostilities  "  was  substituted  for 
the  phrase  "armed  conflict"  during  the  sub- 
committee drafting  process  because  it  was 
considered  to  be  somewhat  broader  in  scope. 
In  addition  to  a  situation  in  which  fighting 
actually  has  begun,  hostilities  also  encom- 
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passes  a  state  of  confrontation  in  which  no 
;hots  have  been  fired  but  where  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  armed  conflict. 
"Imminent  hostilities"  denotes  a  situation 
In  which  there  is  a  clear  potential  either  for 
such  a  state  of  confrontation  or  for  actual 
armed  conflict. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  report  in- 
terpreting the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion, for  anyone  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  language  itself  is  very  clear 
and  explicit. 

The  War  Powers  Act  explicitly  con- 
trasts "hostilities. "  which  trigger  the 
60-day  time  period,  with  the  situation 
where  troops  are  committed  abroad 
"equipped  for  combat"  but  not  into 
hostilities.  In  the  latter  case,  no  time 
limit  is  placed  on  the  continued  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  troops.  The  House 
report  observes  "while  subsection  (1) 
refers  to  the  commitment  of  U.S. 
troops  to  an  area  where  armed  conflict 
actually  is  in  progress,  subsection  (2) 
covers  the  initial  commitment  of 
troops  in  situations  in  which  there  is 
no  actual  fighting  but  some  risk,  how- 
ever small,  of  the  forces  being  involved 
in  hostilities." 

Even  past  executive  practice,  which 
has  defined  the  term  "hostilities" 
more  narrowly  than  the  legislative  his- 
tory requires,  justifies  the  application 
of  "hostilities"  to  the  present  situation 
in  Lebanon.  The  Ford  administration 
stated: 

"Hostilities"  was  used  to  mean  a  situation 
in  which  units  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  are 
actively  engaged  in  exchanges  of  fire  with 
opposing  units  of  hostile  forces  and  "immi- 
nent hostilities"  was  considered  to  mean  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  a  serious  risk 
from  hostile  fire  to  the  safety  of  United 
States  Forces. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  60-day 
time  period  can  only  be  triggered  if 
the  President  specifically  cites  section 
4(a)(1)  in  his  report  to  Congress.  The 
resolution  itself  refutes  that  assertion. 
Section  5(b)  provides  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  authorization, 
troops  must  be  withdrawn  "within  60 
calendar  days  after  a  report  is  submit- 
ted or  is  required  to  be  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)(1)."  The  lan- 
guage "or  is  required  to  be  submitted" 
makes  clear  that  section  4(a)(1)  is  trig- 
gered if  the  circumstances  so  indicate, 
even  if  the  President  submits  no 
report. 

The  60-day  requirement  is  thus  self- 
executing,  regardless  of  whether  the 
President  explicitly  invokes  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  resolution. 

The  executive  branch  has  itself  rec- 
ognized that  the  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er a  situation  involves  hostilities  is  not 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Monroe  Lee,  legal  adviser  of  the 
State  Department,  testified  to  a  House 
subcommittee  in  1975: 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  decide  even  if  we  reported 
under  4(a)(2)  that  it  was  really  4(a)(1)  and 
treat  that  as  the  beginning  of  the  60-day 
period  trigger.  I  don't  agree  that  the  compe- 


tency is  absolute.  I  think  Senator  Javits  was 
saying  that  the  Executive  can  have  an  inter- 
pretation Just  as  the  Congress  can  have  an 
interpretation  and  in  the  last  analysis  it 
would  arise  on  some  sort  of  lawsuit  which 
the  courts  would  probably  decide. 

The  President's  refusal  to  admit 
that  hostilities  are  taking  place  cannot 
prevail  in  cases  such  as  this,  when  the 
situation  so  clearly  involves  hostilities 
as  defined  in  the  act  and  its  legislative 
history. 

In  this  case,  the  President's  report 
of  August  30,  1983.  is  ambiguous,  since 
it  refers  only  generally  to  section  4. 
But  the  very  language  of  that  report 
itself  is  conclusive  evidence  that  U.S. 
Forces  have  been  introduced  into  hos- 
tilities. 

It  is  clear,  at  least  since  the  end  of 
August,  that  American  Forces  have 
been  involved  in  hostilities  within  the 
meaning  of  the  war  powers  resolution, 
and  that  further  congressional  author- 
ization will  be  required  to  keep  our 
forces  there  beyond  the  60  or  90  days 
provided  in  the  resolution.  I  call  on 
the  President  to  submit  a  request  for 
proper  authorization  to  the  Congress 
promptly,  so  that  we  may  take  timely 
and  appropriate  action  to  protect  our 
forces  and  end  this  tragic  conflict. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dents actions  in  Lebanon  are  also  in 
violation  of  a  separate  statute  passed 
by  Congress  last  June,  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Assistance  Act.  Section 
4(a)  of  that  act  requires  the  President 
to  obtain  statutory  approval  from 
Congress  for  "any  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  number  or  role"  of  U.S. 
Forces  in  Lebanon.  The  current  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Lebanon  began  in 
September  1982,  when  1,200  marines 
were  sent  to  Beirut  as  part  of  the  Mul- 
tinational Peacekeeping  Force.  On 
September  1,  1983,  President  Reagan 
more  than  doubled  our  present 
combat  troops  in  the  area  by  ordering 
2,000  more  marines  into  positions  off 
the  coast  of  Lebanon.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  sought  the  required  ap- 
proval from  Congress  for  this  expan- 
sion in  the  number  of  forces  there. 
Nor  has  he  sought  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  any  of  his  decisions  in 
recent  days  to  expand  the  role  of  our 
forces  in  the  area. 

Our  present  task  is  already  difficult 
enough,  without  the  President  provok- 
ing a  needless  confrontation  with  the 
Congress  over  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion and  the  other  statutes  that  apply 
to  our  forces  in  Lebanon.  No  President 
is  above  the  law.  It  is  time  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  heed  his  oath  of  office 
and  obey  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  comments  on  this 
issue  and  for  his  supporting  comments 
with  reference  to  the  position  that  I 
took.  I  am  very  grateful  for  those  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
this  critical  issue. 

In  the  past  3  weeks,  four  Marines 
have  been  killed  in  action  in  Lebanon 
and  at  least  24  others  have  been 
wounded.  It  is  a  war  zone  by  any  rea- 
sonable definition  of  the  term  and 
American  forces  are  involved  in  hostile 
action.  I  think  they  deserve  the  active 
support  and  protection  that  our  laws 
and  our  entire  Federal  Government 
can  provide.  In  my  view  they  are  not 
receiving  that  at  this  time,  and  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  this  fact. 

Military  hostilities  are  underway 
today  and  any  hour  may  bring  the 
news  that  additional  U.S.  troops  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  As  is  known, 
additional  U.S.  Marines  have  been 
moved  into  the  waters  off  Lebanon. 
We  have  learned  today  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary field  commanders  have  been 
given  new  authority  by  President 
Reagan  to  use  available  U.S.  military 
forces  against  such  targets  as  they 
may  determine  not  only  to  defend  U.S. 
forces  stationed  in  Lebanon  but  appar- 
ently in  support  of  other  Western  mili- 
tary forces  and  even  in  support  of  the 
Lebanese  Army  itself. 

The  full  meaning  and  implication  of 
these  new  military  orders  is  not  clear. 
But  they  appear  to  lead  us  more 
deeply  into  the  war  that  is  now  under- 
way in  Lebanon. 

What  is  clear  to  me  is  that  these 
events  now  trigger  the  provisions  of 
the  War  Powers  Act,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  required  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  that  act. 

It  is  obvious  that  U.S.  Marines  are 
stationed  in  areas  of  imminent  danger, 
and  these  military  forces  deserve  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  full 
force  of  American  law  and,  therefore, 
the  active  involvement  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch  is  neces- 
sary. 

Basic  constitutional  requirements 
necessitate  this  as  do  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  War  Powers  Act  itself. 

There  is  no  proper  basis  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  any  longer  sidestep  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  it  is  essential  that  they  move 
without  further  delay  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  that  act. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  future  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Lebanon  is  an 
open  question  that  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration  but  only  after 
the  procedures  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
have  been  implemented. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  exercise 
its  role  of  authorizing  the  continued 
presence  of  our  marines  in  Lebanon.  I 
commend  Senator  Mathias  for  intro- 
ducing Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  on 
September  12.  1982.  and  reaffirming 
the  important  principle  that  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  U.S.  forces  in  hostile  sit- 
uations be  a  collective  decision  of  the 
Executive  and  Congress. 

When  the  President  reintroduced 
the  U.S.  Marines  into  Lebanon  as  part 
of  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  on  September  29,  1982,  he  re- 
ported to  Congress  as  required  under 
the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973  without 
specifying  under  which  section  of  the 
act  he  was  making  the  report.  The  ad- 
ministration claimed,  and  the  Con- 
gress generally  conceded,  that  the  ma- 
rines were  not  being  introduced  into  a 
situation  of  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostilities.  Therefore,  we  did  not  re- 
quire full  congressional  authorization 
for  the  marines  to  remain  in  Beirut 
for  more  than  the  60  to  90  days  as 
specified  in  section  5  of  the  war 
powers  resolution. 

On  August  29,  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non entered  a  new  phase  as  two  ma- 
rines were  killed  in  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  various  factions  near  the 
Beirut  Airport.  The  fighting  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  It  first  appeared 
that  the  marines  were  simply  receiving 
random  fire  from  the  Druze  militia 
fighting  in  the  area.  Now,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  marines  are 
being  deliberately  targeted  by  some  of 
the  factions  fighting  in  and  around 
Beirut. 

Because  of  the  involvement  by  the 
marines  in  the  fighting,  the  continued 
deployment  of  the  U.S.  Marines  in 
Beirut  must  be  subject  to  congression- 
al authorization.  We  must  not  shirk 
our  responsibility  to  work  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  use  our  Armed 
Forces  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy.  If 
the  deployment  of  the  marines  in  the 
very  volatile  environment  of  Lebanon 
is  to  have  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people,  they  must  have  a 
voice  in  the  decision  through  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress. 

At  present,  the  marines  are  playing 
a  constructive  role  as  a  force  for  peace 
in  Lebanon.  We  are  committed  to  sup- 
port the  central  government  and  the 
National  Lebanese  Army  in  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  reconciliation  between 
the  warring  factions  in  the  torn  Leba- 
nese society.  One  instrument  for  re- 
building Lebanese  society  is  the  con- 
centration of  military  power  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lebanese  Army. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  pes- 
simistic about  the  prospect  of  molding 
an  effective  fighting  force  out  of  an 
army  of  Christian  Lebanese  officers 
commanding  an  enlisted  force  of  Leba- 
nese Moslems.  However,  the  infusion 
of  new  equipment  and  the  intensive 
training  we  have  provided  seems  to 


have  paid  off.  The  Lebanese  Army  has 
scored  some  successes  on  operations  in 
recent  weeks  and  the  legacy  of  an 
army  which  immediately  retreated  to 
the  barracks  upon  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  is  being  erased. 

But  the  Lebanese  Army  alone  has  no 
hope  of  cementing  the  Lebanese 
people  into  a  unified  nation.  President 
Gamayel  must  work  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment and  leading  institutions  in 
Lebanon  more  reflective  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  general  population. 

I  repeat.  President  Gemayel  must 
work  to  make  the  Government  and 
leading  institutions  in  Lebanon  more 
reflective  of  the  balance  of  the  general 
population.  All  factions  and  ethnic 
groups  must  have  a  share  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  Lebanon  if  it  is  indeed  to 
succeed  on  a  peaceful  basis. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  role 
of  our  marines  in  helping  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
deep  divisions  in  Lebanon,  and  in  pro- 
viding an  effective  counter  to  those 
forces  external  to  Lebanon  which 
would  like  to  see  the  fighting  and  dis- 
sension continue. 

The  marines  have  a  constructive  role 
to  play,  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
their  deployment  in  Beirut  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  carry  out  their  peace- 
keeping mission. 

Mr.  President,  a  united  and  inde- 
pendent Lebanon  is  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Middle  East  policy.  It  is 
now  for  the  Congress  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  risks  to  our  marines  are  out- 
weighed by  the  prospects  of  peace  in 
Lebanon.  But  in  this  globe  of  ours, 
which  is  very  conscious  of  signals  and 
is  very  concerned  about  peace  and  nu- 
clear holocaust  and  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  capacity,  and  so  on.  it  is  es- 
sential that  this  country,  as  a  nation 
unified,  present  a  bipartisan  unified 
foreign  policy  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  think  this  may  be  in  itself  a  unique 
situation  that  we  find  ourselves  here 
now  in  Lebanon,  a  time  to  forge  that 
bipartisan,  unified  foreign  policy  this 
country  might  present  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
exercise  its  role  in  working  together 
with  the  executive  branch  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  marines  indeed 
shall  continue  to  stay  in  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
minority  leader.  Senator  Byrd  from 
West  Virginia,  and  also  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  think  we  find  ourselves  with  two 
debates  going  on  here  or  the  beginning 
of  two  debates.  They  may  be  the  most 
far-reaching  debates  we  are  going  to 
have  in  the  Senate  this  year  because 


of  the  possible  consequences  that  we 
find  for  the  United  States. 

Of  the  two  debates  going  on.  the 
first  is  on  the  question,  should  we 
invoke  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  the 
second  is,  what  should  be  the  U.S. 
policy  in  Lebanon.  I  really  do  not 
think,  Mr.  President,  we  should  con- 
fuse those  two  debates.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  them  separately  because 
they  are  separate. 

Invoking  the  War  Powers  Act  is  not 
a  referendum  on  administration  policy 
in  Lebanon.  It  should  not  be  a  parti- 
san issue;  neither  one  of  the  debates 
should  be,  for  that  matter.  But  it 
clearly  derives  from  article  I.  section  8 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  the 
Congress  the  responsibility  to  make 
decisions  on  the  commitment  of 
Armed  Forces  abroad.  Thus,  whether 
or  not  a  Senator  believes  that  our 
troops  should  be  taking  fire  in  Beirut 
right  now,  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  be  there  with  our  marines 
and  our  expanded  military  presence,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  public  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  to  do  that  imme- 
diately. 

As  a  bipartisan  body,  we  should  and 
must  conclude  that  the  escalation  of 
the  violence  and  the  deaths  we  have 
suffered  in  Lebanon  have  triggered 
the  operative  provisions  of  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution. 
To  maintain  that  our  marines  in  Leba- 
non are  not  facing  actual  hostilities  is 
not  only  a  myth  but  it  certainly  is  a 
disservice  to  the  American  public  and 
it  is  a  disservice  to  those  marines  and 
their  families. 
(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  CHILES.  So  the  first  decision  we 
have  to  make  is  on  the  War  Powers 
Act.  It  must  be  invoked  with  the  60- 
day  limit,  and  then,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  can  get  on  with  the  second 
and  the  very,  very  important  debate, 
what  to  do  in  Lebanon. 

In  invoking  the  War  Powers  Act,  we 
should  not  add  120  days  to  the  length 
of  the  time  the  President  has  to  come 
back  for  congressional  authorization; 
we  should  not  add  6  months;  we 
should  not  add  18  months.  Neither 
should  we  prejudge  the  issue.  We 
should  invoke  the  act,  clear  and 
simple,  as  it  is  written. 

Then  when  the  President  begins  to 
consult  with  Congress  we  can  take  the 
time  to  gather  the  facts  and  make  an 
informed  judgment  on  our  policy  in 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  so  vividly 
our  discussions  in  regard  to  Vietnam 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  in  1971.  At  that  time  we 
were  beginning  to  realize  we  had  en- 
tered into  a  situation  where  we  were 
not  going  to  have  a  policy  of  trying  to 
win.  We  had  drawn  lines  which  we 
would  not  cross.  Our  troops  were 
fighting  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
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their  backs.  Day  after  day  we  took 
those  casualties,  and  day  after  day  the 
Congress  sort  of  sat  back  with  a  great 
debate  going  on  and  great  divisions  in 
the  Congress.  But  at  the  same  time 
many  of  us  saying  as  we  would  answer 
our  mail,  "Well,  it  wasn't  our  decision 
to  send  the  troops  there.  Now  that 
they  are  there,  we  can't  cut  off  the 
support.  We  have  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  support  even  though  we 
weren't  part  of  the  decision  to  send 
them  there." 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  disaster. 
Mr.  President,  we  began  to  ask  our- 
selves how  did  that  happen,  and  how 
in  the  world  can  we  keep  that  from 
happening  again? 

We  have  had  two  undeclared  wars 
since  World  War  II.  In  Korea  we  had  a 
major  war.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
serve  at  that  time  in  the  service.  Then 
in  Vietnam  we  took  tremendous  num- 
bers of  casualties  with  an  expenditure 
of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  you 
really  look  back  and  say  those  were 
not  wars:  but  those  were  never  de- 
clared wars.  They  were  never  wars  in 
which  we  could  pinpoint  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  had  actually  spoken  that 
we  were  going  to  make  war.  In  neither 
one  of  those  wars  did  we  ever  have  a 
clearly  stated  goal  or  purpose. 

In  Korea  we  had  the  Yalu  River.  We 
would  not  cross  that.  We  would  not 
turn  loose  our  might,  the  might  of  our 
bombers,  to  try  to  hit  bases  beyond 
that  river.  It  was  a  war  of  attrition.  It 
was  a  war  in  which  we  suffered  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  casualties.  We 
got  out  of  that  one  a  little  bit  better 
than  we  got  out  of  Vietnam.  But  many 
of  us.  in  looking  back  to  that  history, 
decided  we  had  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing, and  that  was  the  genesis  of  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  never 
was  the  War  Powers  Act  intended  to 
handicap  the  President,  to  take  away 
his  powers.  I  do  not  think  we  can. 
They  are  constitutionally  granted. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
one  purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
was  to  force  Congress  to  make  us  take 
our  responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion that  we  are  the  ones  to  declare 
war. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  take  the 
responsibility  in  Korea;  we  did  not 
take  the  responsibility  in  Vietnam.  We 
suffered  tremendously  because  of  that 
and  our  people  and  Armed  Forces 
never  understood  what  they  were 
really  there  for,  what  was  their  goal, 
and  what  was  their  purpose. 

After  those  wars,  I  made  a  pledge  to 
myself.  I  prayed  to  God  that  I  would 
never  be  involved  in  sending  any  of 
our  young  men  to  war;  but  if  they  are 
going  to  go  to  war,  I  was  not  going  to 
have  the  responsibility  for  sending 
them  without  them  knowing  why  they 
were    there,    without    the    American 


people  knowing  why  they  were  there, 
without  there  being  a  commitment, 
and  without  us  determining  that  if  we 
are  going  to  fight  a  war,  we  are  going 
to  fight  under  circumstances  in  which 
we  can  say  when  we  have  won. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  many  re- 
marks about  Central  America:  'El  Sal- 
vador, look  out,  this  is  another  Viet- 
nam." I  never  really  shared  that  feel- 
ing. 

But  I  have  that  feeling  about  Leba- 
non. I  have  it  every  night  when  I  am 
trying  to  go  to  sleep:  I  have  that  feel- 
ing when  I  wake  up  at  night— and  I 
have  been  waking  up  at  night— and  I 
have  it  every  morning  when  I  wake  up, 
because  we  are  going  into  the  same 
thing. 

I  can  hear  the  voices  on  the  Senate 
floor  during  all  the  debates  about 
Vietnam.  I  feel  all  of  the  tragedy  of 
that.  I  feel  in  my  conscience  that  part 
of  the  time  when  I  was  here  as  a  fresh- 
man Senator  trying  to  grope  with 
what  to  do  about  Vietnam,  I  did  not 
know  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.  Mr.  President,  I  know  now. 
And  I  know  that  we  cannot  sit  and 
allow  this  to  escalate,  allow  further 
troops  and  further  casualties,  without 
us  taking  our  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity. 

We  are  the  voice  of  the  people  under 
our  Government.  We  are  the  elected 
representatives.  We  are  the  ones  that 
go  home  and  listen,  as  we  have  done 
during  this  recess,  and  hear  the  con- 
cerns. We  are  the  ones  that  actually 
should  report  back  and  also  take  the 
resporisibility  for  what  we  are  doing. 

This  is  our  opportunity.  It  is  not 
only  our  opportunity,  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  responsibility.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  shirk  it.  We  must  see  that 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  War  Powers 
Act,  is  complied  with.  We  must  then 
go  into  the  debate  on  Lebanon  and  ask 
the  hard  questions.  What  is  our  pur- 
pose? Why  are  we  there?  Do  we  have  a 
purpose  that  we  should  commit  blood 
and  our  lives  for?  Is  there  a  way  of 
trying  to  win  in  the  situation  there? 
The  answers,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
prejudge  now  because  I  cannot  tell 
you  I  have  the  answers.  I  am  truly 
concerned,  and  I  expect  to  spend  an 
awful  lot  of  time  trying  to  determine 
what  are  the  right  answers  and  what 
my  conscience  tells  me  are  the  right 
answers. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  act  should  be  invoked.  I  have  abso- 
lutely none  as  to  what  our  duty  is  in 
this  first  step  of  the  debate.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  see  that  and 
that  we  will  move  forward  to  the 
second  debate  as  to  what  our  policy 
should  be. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Miami  Herald 
printed  an  editorial  which  spoke  elo- 
quently to  this  subject.  The  title  of 
the  editorial  could  well  be  the  title  of 
my  remarks  today.  It  was   "Deal  Con- 


gress In,"   and   I   request   that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Deal  Congress  In 

The  controversy  over  the  U.S.  role  in  Leb- 
anon is  easily  misunderstood,  and  should 
not  be.  It  is  not,  at  this  point,  a  struggle  be- 
tween supporters  and  opponents  cf  Presi- 
dent Reagan:  between  hawks  and  doves,  iso- 
lationists and  interventionists,  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  or  similar  casts 
of  antagonists. 

Such  splits  yet  may  emerge,  but  at  this 
point  the  debate  submits  Lebanon  as  a  test 
case  for  resolving  questions  of  legal  proce- 
dure and  institutional  prerogative.  That 
does  not  minimize  the  question's  impor- 
tance. To  the  contrary,  the  debate  is  over 
who  holds  the  power  to  commit  the  tJnited 
States  to  war,  which  is  the  most  serious 
power  entrusted  in  government.  The  strug- 
gle is  rooted  in  Constitutional  ambiguity,  as 
old  as  the  Republic,  it  pits  Congress  against 
the  Presidency. 

With  one  exception.  President  Reagan's 
decisions  so  far  regarding  Lebanon  have 
drawn  little  criticism,  and  they  merit  none. 
His  initial  commitment  of  Marines  as  part 
of  the  multinational  peace-keeping  force 
was  sound. 

In  recent  weeks,  as  hostilities  intensified 
and  Marines  died,  the  President  responded 
quickly  and  admirably.  He  ordered  suffi- 
cient force  to  be  used  to  protect  the  exposed 
Marines  and  sent  backup  troops  to  bail 
them  out  if  needed.  Equally  praiseworthy 
was  his  decision,  taken  in  concert  with  the 
other  governments  participating  in  the  the 
peace-keeping  force,  not  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest from  Lebanese  President  Amin  Ge- 
mayel  to  increase  the  force  to  12,000.  Mr. 
Gemayel  hoped  that  the  multinational 
force  would  impose  the  order  that  eludes  his 
army.  Such  a  fundamental  change  of  scope 
and  mission  in  the  murk  of  what  Mr. 
Reagan  recognizes  as  a  "civil  war"  would  be 
most  ill-advised. 

Mr.  Reagan's  balance  of  decisiveness  and 
restraint,  then,  merits  praise.  This  one  ex- 
ception is  his  understandable  reluctance  to 
invoke  the  War  Powers  Act.  To  do  so  would 
require  Congress  to  approve  of  a  continued 
U.S.  presence  amidst  hostilities  within  90 
days  or  force  the  withdrawal  of  troops. 

No  President  welcomes  the  sharing  of  au- 
thority over  foreign  policy  with  Congress 
and  Mr.  Reagan  is  no  exception.  Therefore 
his  Administration  continues  to  bend  itself 
into  verbal  contortions,  trying  to  deny  that 
U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  are  amidst  hostil- 
ities. This  is  a  sham  and  should  be  stopped. 
Marines  are  exchanging  fire  and  dying  in  an 
indisputable  combat  situation.  The  War 
Powers  Act  requires— as  a  matter  of  law— 
that  Congress  now  be  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion over  whether  U.S.  troops  shall  remain 
in  danger  or  not,  and  if  so,  under  what 
terms. 

The  Constitution  grants  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war,  and  makes  the  Presi- 
dent the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  War 
Powers  Act  is  a  statutory  attempt  to  bridge 
the  gap  created  by  the  Constitution  over 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  battle.  As 
such  it  is  a  direct  extension  of  the  Constitu- 
tional framework  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween branches  of  Government.  A  Supreme 
Court  decision  earlier  this  year  outlawing 
the  legislative  veto  may  or  may  not  have 
crippled  the  War  Powers  Act;  clarification 


of  that  point  may  require  another  Supreme 
Court  test. 

In  the  meantime,  the  War  Powers  Act  re- 
mains law:  the  President  must  abide  by  It. 
Congress  now  must  share  anthority  in  de- 
fining U.S.  interests  in  Lebanon  and  how 
those  interests  best  are  served.  This  process 
affords  the  nation  a  needed  opportunity  to 
forge  a  shared  resolve. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  deep  concern  over 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
invoke  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  connection  with  the 
continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon.  This  section  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  when  U.S.  forces 
are  introduced  "into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances."  The  circum- 
stances in  Lebanon  are  that  brave  U.S. 
servicemen  are  fighting  and  dying.  No 
legal  nicety  or  obfuscation  can  make 
that  set  of  circumstances  anything 
other  than  hostile.  And  if  there  is  one 
lesson  from  our  Nation's  experience  in 
Vietnam  on  which  we  all  agree,  it  is 
that  when  Americans  are  asked  to 
fight  and  die.  we  had  better  make  cer- 
tain that  a  united  country  is  behind 
that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  heart  of 
the  War  Powers  Act,  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  might  well  have  de- 
signed if  they  could  have  foreseen  the 
20th  century.  Our  argument  is  less 
over  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
though  I  believe  they  sustain  the  role 
of  Congress  in  this  matter,  and  more 
over  the  spirit  of  democracy  given  life 
by  that  document.  It  is  clear  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
to  create  a  balance  of  power  in  order 
to  assure  permanently  a  democratic 
form  of  goverrmient.  That  balance  re- 
quires the  involvement  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  major  decisions  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Government.  The  War 
Powers  Act.  by  requiring  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  when  U.S. 
forces  are  placed  in  hostile  situations 
and  by  requiring  the  Congress,  as  the 
people's  representatives,  to  approve 
the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces 
in  such  situations  after  60  days,  pro- 
vides an  orderly  mechanism  for  accom- 
plishing what  the  Constitution  and 
commensense  demand. 

We  should  be  candid:  The  President 
should  want  the  recorded  and  un- 
equivocal support  of  Congress  for  his 
decision  to  introduce  U.S.  forces  into 
Lebanon  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. A  practical  prerequisite  for 
such  action  should  be  a  nation  imited. 
For  my  part,  this  is  not  a  subterfuge 
for  trying  to  force  the  President  to 
withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  Lebanon. 
Whatever  the  wisdom  of  our  initial  de- 
cision. I  agree  with  the  President  that 
to  withdraw  at  this  moment  would  be 
an  unmitigated  disaster.  But  if  young 
Americans  are  to  be  asked  to  risk  their 
lives  in  pursuit  of  peace,  we  ought  all 


to  be  behind  that  effort  giving  them 
the  support  they  need. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  presiding  in  my 
place  so  that  I  may  speak  on  the  war 
powers  resolution  issue. 

I  join  with  those  who  earlier  today 
have  urged  that  the  President  ac- 
knowledge the  applicability  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  I  commend  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  for  his  very 
learned  presentation  and  historical 
analysis  today.  I  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions which  he  has  reached  from 
the  historical  analysis  which  he  has 
presented  on  this  floor. 

My  view  is  that  hostilities  are 
present  in  Lebsoion  and  it  is  important 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  be  observed. 
It  is  a  mandate  derived  from  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  war. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  in 
vesting  that  responsbility  with  the 
Congress  because,  whatever  else  may 
be  said  about  the  institutions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  we  are  closer  to  the  people 
than  any  other  organ. 

During  the  past  recess,  my  experi- 
ence, duplicated  by  virtually  all  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  was  to 
return  to  the  home  State  and  to 
travel,  to  have  open  houses  and  to 
take  the  pulse  of  the  people  and  get 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
as  the  Congress  took  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people.  During  the 
course  of  many  open  houses  all  over 
my  State,  I  heard  great  concern  about 
Lebanon,  Central  America,  the  War 
Powers  Act,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  subjects. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  Congress  in  de- 
ciding whether  there  ought  to  be  a 
continuing  commitment  of  American 
troops  in  Lebanon. 

I  think  Senator  Byrd  was  preemi- 
nently correct  in  saying  that  the  likely 
result  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
President's  hand  in  having  greater 
support  for  the  action  which  he  has 
taken  here.  And  I  would  state  that  my 
instincts  are  to  support  the  President 
in  what  he  has  done  in  Lebanon;  that 
it  has  been  an  appropriate  balance, 
with  some  1,370  American  troops  as 
part  of  a  multinational  force  drawn 
also  from  England,  France,  and  Italy; 
that  he  has  been  correct  in  denying 
the  request  of  President  Gemayel  of 
Lebanon  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  troops  or  to  get  involved  in  the 
mountain  fighting;  and  he  has  been 
correct  in  using  American  naval  forces 
to  bomb  mortar  installations  which 
had  launched  shells  which  caused  the 
death  of  some  U.S.  Marines. 

I  think  Senator  Chiles  speaks  with 
wisdom  in  wanting  to  have  a  full  and 
open  debate  on  the  subject  before  a 
final  decision  is  made  as  to  our  stand 
there.  And  I  certainly  would  reserve 
that  final   judgment  myself.   My   in- 


stinct is  to  support  fully  the  President 
in  what  he  has  done.  But  it  is  the  con- 
gressional role  to  declare  war  and  it  is 
the  congressional  role  to  make  a  deci- 
sion under  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  want  to  lend  ray  voice  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  because  I  think 
there  is  widespread  support  for  this 
view  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican,  so  that 
this  debate  may  be  considered  by  the 
President  and  his  subordinates  in 
reaching  their  decisions. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1971,  the 
tradition  of  a  maiden  speech  was  a  lot 
stronger  than  it  is  today. 

I  remember  my  maiden  speech  very 
well.  I  remember  how  pleased  I  was 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member  at 
the  time,  would  come  and  hear  me  de- 
liver it. 

Part  of  the  tradition  of  the  maiden 
speech  for  a  Senator  was  that  he 
chose  that  thing  that  was  of  the  high- 
est priority  to  him,  something  that  he 
thought  was  of  national  concern.  I 
chose  the  War  Powers  Act  as  a  fresh- 
man Senator.  I  chose  that  as  the  sub- 
ject to  work  on.  I  was  one  of  the 
coauthors  of  it  and  I  worked  with 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  John  Stennis 
and  Jack  Javits,  working  to  assert  the 
congressional  constitutional  role  in  sit- 
uations like  the  one  we  face  now 
where  American  troops  have  entered 
into  an  area  of  potential  combat  in 
Lebanon. 

In  my  opinion,  the  initial  decision  to 
put  U.S.  troops  into  Lebanon  was 
wrong.  It  is  a  lot  easier,  though,  to  get 
into  Lebanon  than  it  is  to  get  out  of 
Lebanon.  And  the  equations  have 
changed  now  that  they  are  there;  the 
justification  and  the  responsibilities 
have  changed.  Those  are  the  things 
that  should  be  debated  before  this 
body. 

The  democratic  goverrmient  derives 
its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  momentous  decisions  of 
war  and  peace,  life  and  death  must  be 
made  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

We  do  not  challenge  the  authority 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  military  forces.  We  do  not 
challenge  his  constitutional  right  to 
direct  the  conduct  of  war  once  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  through  the 
democratic  process  that  we  must  wage 
war. 

But  we  would  be  negligent,  indeed 
we  would  have  been  negligent  of  our 
own  constitutional  obligations,  if  we 
relegated  to  one  man  the  decision  of 
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whether  or  not  our  sons  should  go  to 
war.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  awesome  indeed  and  no  Presi- 
dent should  welcome  or  accept  the 
sole  responsibility  for  involving  this 
country  in  war.  He  should  welcome 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  partner  in  that 
terrible  decision.  He  should  Insist  that 
the  Congress  participate  in  any  deci- 
sion leading  in  that  direction.  And 
Congress,  for  its  part,  should  demand 
its  rightful  role  and  be  equally  asser- 
tive In  sharing  that  responsibility.  We 
ought  to  measure  up  to  it. 

The  people  understand  and  even  re- 
spect differences  in  opinion,  but  they 
lose  that  respect  and  they  do  not  un- 
derstand when  momentous  decisions 
affecting  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  sons  are  made  outside  of  the  rep- 
resentative insjtitutions  which  they, 
by  their  rights,  control. 

When  they  do  not  participate  in 
such  decisions  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  institutions  are  weak- 
ened and  respect  for  all  institutions  is 
lost. 

There  can  and  there  will  be  disagree- 
ments between  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  but  there  need  not  be  dis- 
trust. The  public  business  must  be 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  and  confidence  that  will,  in 
turn,  inspire  the  respect  and  the  confi- 
dence of  every  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  clear.  It  was  designed 
specifically  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  situations  such  as  the  Vietnam  war 
where  some  50.000  Americans  lost 
their  lives  without  a  declaration  of 
war  or  specific  congressional  authori- 
zation. Today  U.S.  Marines  are  being 
shelled,  they  are  being  wounded,  and 
they  are  being  killed  in  Lebanon.  They 
are  being  authorized  to  call  in  air 
strikes  and  respond  more  aggressively 
to  provocations.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  if  the  War  Powers  Act  is  not  in- 
voked under  these  kinds  of  conditions, 
then  it  is  worthless.  It  is  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  we  ought  to  throw  it  away 
and  we  ought  to  forget  it.  We  might  as 
well  say  to  the  President,  "Well,  you 
can  send  U.S.  troops  into  combat  any- 
where, any  time  you  want,  without 
congressional  approval.  Forget  the 
War  Powers  Act.  That  was  just  a 
hangover  from  Vietnam." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  prepared  to  abdicate  its  legal  and 
constitutional  prerogatives  in  an  area 
of  such  fundamental  importance. 
Today  we  are  worried  about  the  War 
Powers  Act  on  Lebanon.  Sometime  in 
the  future  we  could  have  a  difficult 
decision  in  respect  to  El  Salvador  or 
Nicaragua  or  North  Africa. 

It  is  really  not  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  the  President  is  so  intransi- 
gent on  the  issue  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  My  guess  is  that  the  Congress 
would  support  the  presence  of  U.S. 
Marines  in  Beirut  as  a  part  of  the 
International   Peacekeeping   Force.    I 
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think  the  President  could  probably  get 
approval  under  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  establish  a  clear  legal  and  moral 
basis  for  that  presence.  In  the  process 
we  could  hopefully  hammer  out  a 
clear  understanding  of  why  our  ma- 
rines are  there,  what  they  can  hope  to 
accomplish.  Perhaps  a  potentially  divi- 
sive situation  would  be  turned  into  one 
of  broad  bipartisan  support. 

But  the  intent  and  the  policies  of 
the  President  and  what  he  seeks  to 
achieve  have  to  be  clearly  stated,  and 
they  have  not  been  to  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  the  evisceration  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  If  the  President  refuses  to  invoke 
the  provisions  of  this  act  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  support  the 
continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  an 
area  of  combat  such  as  Lebanon.  In 
this  instance,  I  believe  the  principle  is 
as  important  as  the  presence  because 
that  principle  is  the  continued  role  of 
Congress  in  decisions  regarding  war 
and  peace. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Maryland,  the 
squire  of  Maryland,  Senator  Mathias. 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  for  his  ef- 
forts on  this  issue  in  trying  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  pointing 
out  that  this  is  a  corporate  endeavor, 
and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  think  it  is 
sufficient  for  Congress  to  start  the 
clock  running  unilaterally. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  thank  him  for  his  very  gener- 
ous reference. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  believe  the  administration  should 
acknowledge  and  fulfill  the  provisions 
of  the  War  Powers  Act.  If  they  do. 
then  I  am  prepared  to  cooperate  fully 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  prompt 
congressional  decision  on  the  presence 
of  our  forces  in  Lebanon. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  be  a  party  of 
the  dismantlement  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  I  want  to  make  that  point  just  as 
clear  and  as  forcefully  as  I  know  how. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  together  in  urging  this  ad- 
ministration to  fulfil  the  responsibil- 
ities and  requirements  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  the  situation  facing  our  marines 
in  Lebanon  is  a  very  serious  one.  Since 
August  29,  four  U.S.  Marines  have 
been  killed  in  Lebanon  as  a  result  of 
hostile  fire,  and  numerous  others  have 
been  wounded. 

However,  the  continued  presence  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  the 
Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force  is 
vital  to  achieving  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  A  strong  and  independent  Leba- 
non, free  from  external  interference, 
is  vital,  not  only  to  U.S.  interests,  but 
to  the  efforts  toward  world  peace. 


In  view  of  the  critical  U.S.  interests 
in  securing  the  stability  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  fact  that  our  marines  have 
been  the  object  of  hostile  fire— and 
every  indication  is  that  this  will  con- 
tinue—I believe  the  decision  to  keep 
our  forces  in  Lebanon  should  not  rest 
with  the  President  alone. 

Therefore,  I  believe  section  4(a)(1) 
of  the  war  powers  resolution  should  be 
invoked.  Section  4(a)(1)  states  that— 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  in 
any  case  in  which  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  introduced  .  .  .  into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  where  Imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. .  .  . 

The  continued  presence  of  our 
forces  beyond  60  to  90  days  has  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

If  the  President  were  to  invoke  this 
section  of  the  war  powers  resolution  I 
believe  he  would  find  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress  for 
the  continued  presence  of  our  marines 
in  Lebanon.  I  am  convinced  Congress 
would  not  vote  to  pull  the  marines  out 
of  Lebanon.  Most  Members  of  Con- 
gress realize  that  to  do  so  would  result 
in  increased  violence  and  bloodshed, 
leading  to  the  probable  collapse  of  the 
government  of  President  Amin  Ge- 
mayal.  None  of  us  would  vote  for  such 
an  outcome  in  Lebanon. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  with- 
draw from  the  Multinational  Force, 
that  force  would  quickly  dissolve.  Our 
withdrawal  would  clear  away  any  ob- 
stacle to  the  Druze  militia  escalating 
the  fighting  in  Lebanon.  This,  in  turn, 
would  most  likely  provoke  renewed 
fighting  between  Israel  and  Soviet- 
backed  Syrian  troops.  In  essence,  the 
U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon  is  vital  to 
preventing  another  war  in  this  highly 
volatile  and  strategically  important 
region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
by  invoking  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution,  the  President  would 
marshal  public  opinion,  through  the 
elected  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  support  of  our  Government's 
policies  in  Lebanon.  The  timing  is 
right  for  the  President  to  act.  If  he 
does  so  now,  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  have  bipartisan,  bicameral  sup- 
port. If  he  waits,  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  American  Peacekeeping  Force 
could  become  a  strictly  partisan  issue. 
Congress  and  the  President  must  act 
in  concert.  By  so  doing,  the  United 
States  will  be  sending  a  signal  to  po- 
tential adversaries  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  elsewhere,  that  Congress  is  more 
than  willing  to  share  the  responsibility 
with  the  President  for  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Leba- 
non—a commitment  forged  in  the 
belief  that  only  in  this  way  can  we 
hope  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region,  and  perhaps  throughout  the 
world. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  salute 
and  thank  the  President  for  his  recent 
action  in  granting  field  commanders  in 
the  Beirut  area  the  authority  to  retali- 
ate by  naval  and  ground  fire  power 
against  attacks  on  our  marines.  To 
date,  they  have  become  all  but  sitting 
ducks,  handcuffed  in  their  fox  holes. 
We  could  or  should  do  no  less. 

The  larger  question  that  confronts 
us,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  do  we  do 
now? 

It  is  this  Senator's  conviction,  often 
stated  since  the  beginning  of  our 
direct  involvement  there,  that  our 
ground  forces  should  never  have  been 
deployed  on  Lebanese  soil.  My  concern 
was  and  is  that  a  superpower's  ground 
forces  serve  essentially  as  a  dangerous 
tripwire  which  could  easily  trigger  our 
all-out  involvement  in  a  major  con- 
frontation. In  this  case  again,  we  are 
sinking  into  a  situation  over  which  we 
could  lose  control.  Quicksand  is  always 
dangerous  and  there  is  a  lot  of  It  In 
the  Middle  East  today. 

The  question  comes,  now  that  the 
fat  is  in  or  near  the  fire,  what  do  we 
do? 

It  is  clear  that  we  carmot  Immediate- 
ly cut  and  run.  This  term  has  become 
a  catch  phrase  by  some  who  seem  to 
be  saying  that  our  only  alternative  Is 
for  a  long-term  commitment  of  troops 
now  for  at  least  6  more  months,  or  up 
to  18  months  or  longer. 

Such  Is  not  my  view.  I  suggest  we 
should  be  planning  now  to  get  our 
ground  forces  out  of  Beirut,  and  not  to 
put  more  in  unless  required  to  protect 
our  present  position. 

We  are  about  to  become  exercised 
about  the  War  Powers  Act  and  a  great 
debate  Is  likely  to  be  waged  about  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  Invoking  this  act 
on  the  basis  of  whose  turf  Is  tromped 
on  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  the  key  issue,  as  Important  as  It 
might  be  to  constitutional  scholars. 

Our  first  step  should  be  to  convince 
the  President  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  should  obviously  be  Invoked, 
giving  the  Congress  and  the  President 
60  or  a  maximum  of  90  days  under 
that  act  to  review  the  difficult  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  confronted 
with.  I  would  hope  we  could  bring  dip- 
lomatic pressure  to  bear,  combined 
with  economic  and  military  hardware 
assistance  to  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment, so  as  to  withdraw  our  ground 
forces.  If  that  proves  unworkable  for 
any  reason,  the  U.S.  ground  forces 
would  have  to  leave  Lebanon  In  60  to 
90  days  unless  Congress  votes  to  let 
them  stay.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  that 
was  the  logic  behind  the  War  Powers 
Act  requirements.  Why  are  we  not  in- 
sisting It  be  employed  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  fly  by  the  seat  or  our  diplo- 
matic and  military  pants  in  Beirut? 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  be 
making  any  long-term  commitments 
before  we  understand  all  the  facts  and 


ramifications,  and  I  warn  against  what 
appears  to  be  a  rush  to  enter  into  an- 
other form  of  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, this  time  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  need  some  time  to  reason  togeth- 
er. The  time  provided  in  the  War 
Powers  Act  Is  obviously  the  best  way 
to  proceed  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
clear  that  we  need  more  time  for  the 
presentation  of  the  debate  on  Lebanon 
and  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  to  the  hour  of  5:30 
p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
remember  being  both  a  country  lawyer 
and  Governor  of  my  State  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  frankly  confess  that  I 
was  not  all  that  opposed  to  the  war 
until  my  two  sons  began  to  reach  draft 
age.  But  it  was  not  just  because  they 
were  reaching  draft  age  that  I  came  to 
oppose  the  war;  it  was  because  I  knew 
that  If  they  were  called  upon  to  go, 
they  at  least  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  know  what  was  Involved  and  why 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  give  the 
full  measure  of  devotion  In  Vietnam. 

As  I  agonized  over  the  role  that  I 
had  to  play  in  explaining  to  my  own 
sons  why  they  had  to  go  to  war,  I 
could  not  come  to  any  kind  of  persua- 
sive conclusion  that  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam was  legitimate  or  In  our  national 
Interest.  So  I  turned  against  the  war. 

The  Interesting  thing  about  our  soci- 
ety as  opposed  to  almost  any  other  so- 
ciety is  that  it  was  public  opinion  in 
this  country  that  brought  that  war  to 
an  end.  but  it  was  late  In  coming  and  it 
was  after  55.000  American  men  died 
and  250,000  were  injured. 

Joe  Stalin  used  to  say  one  death  Is  a 
tragedy:  a  thousand  deaths  Is  a  statis- 
tic. Having  just  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
afraid  that  that  Is  still  the  Soviet  men- 
tality. But  it  Is  not  ours.  We  believe  In 
the  sanctity  of  life  and  we  believe  that 
the  four  marines  who  have  died  al- 
ready In  Lebanon  and  the  55.000  who 
died  In  Vietnam,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
untold  misery  and  costs  In  human  and 
economic  suffering  that  was  caused 
there— each  one  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  this  Nation.  It  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

So.  I  simply  want  to  say  this  after- 
noon—and unless  something  is  forth- 
coming soon,  I  shall  say  a  great  deal 
more,  as  will  many  of  like  mind— that 
as  a  country  lawyer,  I  often  wondered 
why  Congress  did  not  do  a  better  job 


of  handling  the  Vietnam  war.  Why 
was  the  President  allowed,  without 
any  constitutional  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress,  to  fight  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam which  nobody  ever  understood? 

That  was  another  era  in  the  history 
of  this  country  where  it  did  not  pay 
politically  to  talk  sense— not  the  first, 
nor  will  It  be  the  last. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  people  all 
across  the  country  who  wondered  why 
the  Congress  did  not  assert  itself  and 
why  nothing  really  meaningful  was 
done  here.  Well,  it  was  because  nobody 
wanted  to  leave  our  men  stranded  over 
there;  nobody  wanted  to  cut  and  run 
because  of  the  perception  that  such  an 
action  might  convey  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  about  United  States  resolve  In 
Its  fight  against  conununism  and  Com- 
munist governments.  But  for  all  of 
those  reasons,  none  of  which  is  very 
persuasive,  we  continued.  It  was  a 
mammoth  tragedy,  but  in  the  wake  of 
that  tragedy.  Congress  did  something 
to  try  to  make  sure  we  never  got 
caught  In  that  situation  again.  That 
was  the  passage  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  very  check- 
ered history.  It  was  not  just  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows  nobody  ever  declared  war  In 
Korea.  President  Ford  did  not  declare 
war  during  the  Mayaguez  Incident, 
when  we  were  trying  to  recover  50 
people  who  had  been  taken  off  the 
Mayaguez  by  the  Cambodians. 

There  is  time  after  time  in  our  histo- 
ry where  the  President  has  introduced 
troops  Into  hostile  situations  and  has 
literally  waged  war,  and  Congress  was 
simply  either  a  willing  conspirator  or 
just  lacked  the  courage  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

That  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  wrote 
the  Constitution.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  this  Nation  did  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  repel  attacks. 

In  1941,  when  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor,  nobody  expected  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  to  wait  until  he  could 
convene  Congress  and  get  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  did  not  take  long  in 
coming.  It  happened  immediately.  But 
he  had  a  right  to  do  it.  He  always  has 
the  right  to  repel  attacks. 

If  you  read  the  Federalist  Papers. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  very  clear  on 
that  point.  They  intended  for  the 
President  to  have  that  right,  and  they 
Intended  for  him  to  be  Commander-in- 
Chief,  much  as  the  kings  have  been 
commanders  in  chief  in  England.  But 
they  specifically  said  that  Congress  is 
the  only  body  that  shall  have  the 
right  to  declare  war. 

There  is  another  Federalist  Paper— I 
think  It  is  No.  69— by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton in  which  he  goes  into  great  detaU 
about  the  debate  that  went  on  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  on  that 
Issue.  The  words  originally  were:  "Con- 
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gress  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
war."  They  found  that  word  faulty. 
and  they  changed  it  from  make  to  de- 
clare. 

In  any  event.  Congress  decided  that 
we  ought  to  start  living  up  to  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  Let  the 
President  introduce  troops  where 
there  Is  an  attack,  but  any  time  he  in- 
troduces troops  into  hostile  situations, 
he  ought  to  at  least  notify  Congress, 
and  we  will  decide  whether  it  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  want  to  declare 
war,  whether  it  is  a  matter  we  want  to 
tolerate,  or  whether  it  is  a  matter 
from  which  we  want  to  withdraw. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
would  welcome  with  open  arms  the 
support  of  Congress  for  the  troops  in 
Lebanon  and  our  policy  there.  It  is  a 
terrible  onus  for  the  President  to  take 
that  on  unilaterally,  especially  with 
Congress  objecting  not  to  the  han- 
dling of  it  but  to  the  President's  flout- 
ing of  the  law. 

If  we  are  a  nation  of  laws,  it  surely 
ought  to  apply  to  the  President.  If  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  President,  it 
does  not  apply  to  anybody.  Why 
should  some  two-bit  white-collar  crimi- 
nal abide  by  the  law,  if  he  sees  the 
President  of  the  United  States  thumb- 
ing his  nose  at  it? 

The  War  Powers  Act  was  a  very 
carefully  crafted  law.  It  was  debated 
and  debated  in  committee  and  on  the 
floors  of  both  Houses  before  it  was 
passed.  It  was  not  something  done 
hastily. 

If  you  read  English  and  you  under- 
stand the  English  language,  listen  to 
the  wording  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

In  section  2(a),  Congress  sets  out  the 
policy  l)ehind  the  act,  and  here  is  the 
stated  purpose: 

•  •  •  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
insure  that  the  collective  judgment  of  Iwth 
the  Congress  and  the  President  will  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities,  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances  •  •  •. 

I  ask,  if  you  read  English,  is  there 
anything  confusing  or  ambiguous 
about  that?  They  said  that  the  pur- 
pose is  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
is  that  the  U.S.  Congress  declare  war, 
and  that  the  President  be  Commander 
in  Chief. 

Section  2(b)  of  that  act  recognizes 
the  power  of  Congress  under  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution  to  do  all 
those  things  "necessary  and  proper" 
for  exercising  other  powers. 

Section  2(c)  says  that  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President  to  in- 
troduce Armed  Forces  into  imminent 
hostilities  are  to  be  exercised  only  pur- 
suant to  first,  a  declaration  of  war, 
second,  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion, or  third,  a  national  emergency 
created  by   attack  upon  the   United 


States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or 
its  Armed  Forces. 

Now,  do  you  read  English?  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  confusing  or  am- 
biguous about  sections  2(a).  2(b),  or 
2(c). 

Section  3  just  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent, where  he  can,  at  least  will  con- 
sult with  Congress  before  introducing 
U.S.  forces  into  situations  where  immi- 
nent hostilities  are  anticipated. 

Section  4—1  hate  to  get  legalistic 
about  this,  but  how  can  you  discuss 
this  without  getting  legalistic?— sec- 
tion 4  is  a  critical  section.  If  you  read 
English  and  if  you  understand  Eng- 
lish, I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  very 
carefully.  Section  4  says: 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  in 
any  case  in  which  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  Introduced— 

(1)  into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances; 

(2)  into  the  territory,  airspace  of  waters  of 
a  foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for  combat, 
except  for  deployments  which  relate  solely 
to  supply,  replacement,  repair,  or  training 
of  such  forces;  or 

(3)  in  numbers  which  sul)stantially  en- 
large United  Stales  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  already  located  in  a  foreign 
nation; 

the  President  shall  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report,  in  writing,  setting 
forth— 

(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  took 
place;  and 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  involvement. 

First.  Is  Lebanon  a  hostile  situation? 
Well,  when  you  have  four  marines 
dead  and  more  than  a  dozen  others  in- 
jured, some  seriously:  when  everybody 
believes  that  it  is  a  quagmire  likely  to 
escalate  and  the  marines  are  being 
subjected  to  artillery  barrages  every 
day.  that  is  not  something  likely  to 
become  hostile— it  is  hostile. 

All  the  War  Powers  Act  says  is  that 
the  President  will  submit  a  report.  We 
will  hear  arguments  by  people  on  the 
other  side  of  this  issue  saying  that 
they  believe  that,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  he  has  the  authority  to  do  this. 
If  he  does,  why  does  he  not  submit  it 
in  his  report  and  say,  "I  am  submitting 
this  report  to  you  and  telling  you  that 
I  have  the  privilege  and  the  constitu- 
tional right— indeed,  the  duty— to  do 
what  I  have  done." 

So  the  President  is  required,  under 
the  bill,  to  report  to  Congress,  within 
48  hours,  the  introduction  of  troops 
into  "hostilities  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances." 

Not  only  have  American  marines  lost 
their  lives,  not  only  are  other  Ameri- 
can marines  going  to  lose  their  lives, 
not  only  have  American  marines  been 


injured,  and  not  only  are  more  and 
more  American  marines  going  to  be  in- 
jured, but  also,  the  President  has  said 
that  we  are  going  to  retaliate— indeed, 
we  have  retaliated— with  mortar  and 
artillery,  and  then  some. 

We  are  in  a  combat  situation  just  as 
surely  as  if  Congress  had  declared  war 
on  the  Druze  and  the  Palestinians  and 
everybody  else  who  is  firing  at  the  ma- 
rines. 

I  do  not  think  the  Supreme  Court 
would  touch  the  first  section  of  this. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  veto 
power  of  Congress  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  You  can  make  an  ar- 
gument that  the  Chada  decision  does 
not  really  render  the  veto  power  un- 
constitutional. I  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not 
think  one  of  the  two  Houses  should  be 
vetoing  provisions.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers did  not  set  up  anything  such  as 
that. 

I  voted  for  a  lot  of  those  vetoes  here. 
They  come  in  handy,  and  they  can 
hold  the  President's  feet  to  the  fire. 
But  the  Founding  Fathers  intended 
Congress  to  pass  bills  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  them. 

So  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Chada 
decision. 

But  they  did  not  intend  for  the 
President  to  declare  war  either.  That 
is  the  reason  they  specifically  gave 
that  very  awesome  responsibility  to 
Congress. 

Section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
says   that   within   60   days   after   the 
report  is  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  or  is  required  to  be  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1),  which- 
ever is  earlier,  the  President  shall  ter- 
minate the  use  of  U.S.  troops  unless 
one  of  five  things  happens. 
Here  are  those  five  things. 
First,  Congress  declares  war; 
Second.   Congress  enacts  a  specific 
authorization    for   such    use    of    U.S. 
troops,  which  we  may  do,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  we  would  do  that;  or 

Third,  that  Congress  extend  by  law 
such  60-day  period,  and  I  think  we 
might  do  that;  or 

Fourth,  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  Congress  that  unavoid- 
able military  necessity  respecting  the 
safety  of  troops  requires  continued  use 
of  such  troops  in  the  course  of  bring- 
ing about  a  prompt  withdrawal  of  the 
troops.  In  this  case  the  60-day  period 
for  removal  can  be  extended  for  not  to 
exceed  another  30  days  during  which 
time  Congress  could  extend  the  time 
to  enact  legislation  or  declare  war;  and 
Fifth,  Congress  is  physically  unable 
to  meet  because  of  armed  attack. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  some  very 
distinguished  guests  here  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, Senator  Thurmond,  wishes  to  in- 
troduce. And  I  certainly  want  to  coop- 
erate. 


But  I  conclude  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  no  one  in  this  body  should 
underestimate  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  no  one  should  misunder- 
stand that  American  lives  are  on  the 
line  and  Congress  has  a  role  to  play. 

If  the  President  triggers  the  War 
Powers  Act.  as  he  is  most  assuredly  re- 
quired to  do  under  the  law,  in  my 
opinion  he  will  receive  good  bipartisan 
support  in  Congress. 

I  opposed  sending  American  marines 
to  Lebanon  in  the  first  place.  I  op- 
posed it  because  I  thought  the  United 
States  would  be  the  focal  point  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Druze,  the  Palestin- 
ians, and  all  the  other  Arabs  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

I  would  have  been  happy  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  any  other  nation  on  Earth 
to  join  the  peacekeeping  force,  but 
what  I  thought  would  happen  has 
happened  and  now  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  undermine  the 
President  or  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  I  want  the  law  complied  with 
and  in  my  opinion,  if  the  President 
will  read  the  War  Powers  Act  and  do 
his  constitutional  duty  by  submitting 
a  report  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  he  will 
be  surprised  at  the  bipartisan  support 
he  gets  just  as  he  might  have  been 
surprised  at  the  bipartisan  support  he 
got  in  the  method  and  manner  he  used 
in  handling  the  Korean  airliner  inci- 
dent, and  I  supported  him  strongly  on 
that. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  to  face 
this  issue.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  shirk  our  duty.  We  cannot  ignore  it. 
We  have  a  duty  and  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility. It  just  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  going  to  face  up  to  it. 
The  laws  are  on  the  book  on  how  we 
should  do  it.  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  President  and  his  legal  counsel 
will  do  this  forthwith  because  I  can 
tell  you  it  is-not  going  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
who  is  our  senior  Member  on  the  ma- 
jority side  and  presides  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  President,  has  advised  me 
that  he  has  a  delegation  of  distin- 
guished visiting  Parliamentarians. 

I  yield  now  to  Senator  Thurmond  so 
that  he  may  present  them  to  the 
Senate. 


their  names  I  will  ask  them  all  to  rise 
and  be  acknowledged  by  this  body. 

The  members  are:  John  David 
McWilliam,  Labor  M.P.  for  Blaydon; 
Michael  John  Martin.  Labor  M.P.  for 
Springburn,  Glasgow;  David  Mudd, 
Conservative  M.P.  for  Falmouth  and 
Camborne;  Patrick  Nicholls,  Conserva- 
tive M.P.  for  Teignbridge;  William 
Powell,  Conservative  M.P.  for  Corby; 
Martin  Redmond,  Labor  M.P.  for  Don 
Valley;  Allan  Roberts,  Labor  M.P.  for 
Bootle;  Sir  Hugh  Alexis  Louis  Rossi, 
Conservative  M.P.  for  Hornsey  and 
Wood  Green;  and  Jonathan  Sayeed, 
Conservative  M.P.  for  Bristol  East. 

This  group  is  accompanied  by  U.S. 
Escort  Officer  Mr.  James  Moffett. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  present 
them  and  ask  them  if  they  will  rise 
and  be  acknowledged.  [Applause.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  for  2  minutes  so 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  greet 
our  visiting  Parliamentarians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:55  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:57 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Specter). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  having  elapsed,  we  are  back  in 
session. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  cleared  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  with  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
others  who  are  principles  of  the 
debate  which  will  occur  on  the  Korean 
plane  resolution.  This  is  done  to  suit 
the  maximum  convenience  of  the  most 
Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  change  the  convening  hour 
for  tomorrow  in  the  following  manner. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  KOREAN  AIR  LINES  RESOLUTION  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Korean  plane  resolution  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  permitting  me  to  make  these  ar- 
rangements, and  I  now  yield  the  floor. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  BRIT- 
ISH MEMBERS  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  by  having  nine  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  British 
Parliament  here,  and  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  present  them 
to  the  Senate.  When  I  finish  calling 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  from  the  expiration 
or  yielding  back  of  that  time  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  mintues 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  and  speak 
to  the  importance  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  attendant  to  the  current 
conflict  in  Lebanon. 

The  continuing  conflict  in  Lebanon 
is  a  mushrooming  international  prob- 
lem, and  this  conflict  is  escalating  as 
far  as  involvement  of  American  forces 
are  concerned. 

We  began  by  evacuating  the  PLO 
from  Beirut,  and  that  was  a  successful 
operation.  We  then  reinserted  our 
marine  contingent  in  Lebanon  after 
successfully  taking  them  out  following 
the  evacuating  of  the  PLO.  and  we  are 
now  being  gradually  committed  to  de- 
fending the  Lebanese  army  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Twelve  hundred  marines  have  been 
stationed  in  Lebanon  since  September 
of  1982  as  a  part  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  effort.  Several  marines 
have  been  killed  sind  many  have  been 
wounded,  and  just  yesterday  2,000 
more  marines  arrived  on  station  off 
the  coast  of  Lebanon  ready  for  imme- 
diate deployment.  And  on  September  8 
a  U.S.  naval  vessel  shelled  Druze  artil- 
lery positions  that  were  believed  to  be 
endangering  positions  held  by  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  our  fighting  men  are 
in  a  deeply  precarious  position  in  Leb- 
anon and  they  are  being  asked  to  keep 
the  peace.  They  are  doing  their  best  to 
do  that,  to  keep  the  lid  on  in  Lebanon. 
But  they  are  being  put  in  combat  situ- 
ations day  in  day  out,  and  presently  do 
not  have  full-scale  authority  to  pursue 
or  to  destroy  their  attackers.  They  are 
being  shot  at,  they  are  being  killed, 
they  are  being  wounded.  They  are  on 
occasion  shooting  back  and  they  are 
drawing  combat  pay. 

Now,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  factions  in  the 
Lebanese  conflict  that  have  no  desire 
whatsoever  to  have  the  U.S.  peace- 
keeping forces  play  their  rightful  role. 
These  forces  have  no  real  stake  in  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Lebanon.  On 
the  contrary,  they  wish  to  prolong  the 
conflict.  They  most  likely  would  like 
to  see  Lebanon  dismembered  and  de- 
stroyed as  a  sovereign  nation,  and  if 

provocative  attacks  on  U.S.   Marines 
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will  help  toward  that  end,  they  are 
prepared  to  undertake  such  attacks. 

Yet  despite  the  growing  conflict  the 
President  has  not  moved  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  and  by  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  need  to  put 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  into  effect 
the  administration  is  apparently,  for 
some  reason  known  only  to  itself,  re- 
fusing to  attempt  to  build  a  national 
consensus  about  the  extent  of  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Lebanese  crisis. 

This  is  most  troublesome  and  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  highly  danger- 
ous. U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon  have 
been  described  as  sitting  ducks  in  this 
escalating  conflict.  They  are  trying  to 
keep  the  peace  in  an  environment  that 
Ls  anything  but  peaceful.  But  no  less 
importantly  it  appears  this  adminis- 
tration is  totally  disregarding  the  posi- 
tive value  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973 
came  about  as  a  result  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  foreign  policy  instru- 
ments that  we  have.  Ver/  simply  the 
resolution  insures  that  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  be  used  when  our 
Armed  Forces  are  introduced  into  hos- 
tile situations  or  into  situations  where 
hostilities  may  be  imminent. 

Now,  if  the  President  were  to  indi- 
cate to  the  Congress  that  our  marines 
have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  pursu- 
ant to  the  language  of  the  statute  or 
faced  imminent  hostilities,  the  Con- 
gress would  have  90  days  in  which  to 
specifically  authorize  the  presence  of 
U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon  or  they 
would  be  withdrawn. 

I  believe  the  President  should  set 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  into 
motion.  When  troops  are  being  shot 
at.  when  they  are  returning  fire,  when 
troops  are  being  killed  and  wounded, 
when  troops  are  drawing  combat  pay. 
then  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
engaged  in  hostilities  and  certainly 
hostilities  are  imminent. 

I  believe  it  would  be  proper  and  fit- 
ting if  we  should  have  a  national 
debate  about  the  extent  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  Lebanese  situation. 
As  a  nation  we  remain  committed  to 
the  course  of  peace  in  Lebanon  and  in 
all  of  the  Middle  East,  but  that  goal 
should  always  be  discussed  and  debat- 
ed in  a  public  forum  in  a  democracy. 
The  War  Powers  Resolution  is  the 
proper  vehicle  for  the  debate  about 
the  Lebanon  situation. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  by  putting 
the  war  powers  resolution  into  effect 
the  administration  is  bound  to  make  a 
full  report  to  the  Congress  on  three 
levels:  First,  the  circumstances  necessi- 
tating the  introduction  of  our  Armed 
Forces  into  Lebanon:  second,  the  con- 
stitutional and  legislative  authority 
under  which  the  introduction  of  such 
Armed  Forces  take  place;  and,  third, 
the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 


the  hostilities  or  involvement  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

In  short,  the  war  powers  resolution 
will  help  to  provide  the  American 
public  with  the  information  they  need 
to  appraise  the  nature,  scope,  dura- 
tion, and,  indeed,  worthiness  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to 
know  about  the  full  extent  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon.  The  war 
powers  resolution  will  provide  them 
with  that  information. 

Finally,  the  war  powers  resolution 
makes  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
President  accountable  for  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Lebanon  with  regard  to 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  requires  the  Congress  to  make  a 
decision  within  90  days  as  to  whether 
our  Armed  Forces  will  continue  to  be 
stationed  in  Lebanon. 

Now.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
may  be  strong  sentiment  for  keeping 
our  forces  in  Lebanon  if  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  their  presence 
there  will  promote  the  peace.  But  I 
also  believe  firmly  that  the  American 
people  want  all  of  their  political  lead- 
ers, not  just  the  President,  to  be  ac- 
countable for  that  decision,  and  to 
bring  their  collective  wisdom  to  bear. 

I  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  President,  that 
as  the  debate  on  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion unfolds,  and  if  the  facts  warrant, 
the  American  people  will  not  shirk 
from  continuing  to  try  to  keep  the 
peace  in  that  area  even  if  it  means  a 
continued  military  presence,  but  only 
if  the  facts  show  after  debate  that 
peace  can  ultimately  be  promoted  by 
the  presence  of  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
relatively  brief.  Much  of  what  I  have 
to  say  will  be  redundant  based  on 
what  I  have  heard  said  thus  far  this 
afternoon. 

As  far  as  I  see  it,  several  things  are 
very  clear.  First  of  all,  since  Septem- 
ber 1982,  when  the  marines  were  sent 
as  part  of  the  multinational  force,  I 
believe  they  were  entering  into  an 
area  of  hostilities. 

Some  disagreed  with  that  assertion 
of  mine  back  then  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  I  think  they  are 
hostilities.  And  I  think  the  War 
Powers  Act  should  have  been  triggered 
immediately  and  have  so  stated  in  the 
past. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can 
deny  since  August  28,  1983,  about  a 
year  later,  after  they  had  been  there  a 
year  and  four  more  marines  had  been 
killed,  at  that  time  two,  and  we  are 
sending  air  strikes,  as  we  should  under 
the  circumstances,  up  into  the  moun- 
tains and  we  have  amassed  additional 
marines  off  the  shore,  that  we  are  not 
in  combat  hostilities.  The  fact  of  the 


matter  is  they  are  required  to  return 
this  fire.  We  are  not  merely  a  peace- 
keeping force,  although  that  is  the 
purpose.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  hostil- 
ities. They  are  in  a  war. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  some  of  my 
older  colleagues-  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  somewhat  older— 
always  point  out  the  bravery  and  hero- 
ism, which  is  true,  of  those  who 
fought  in  World  War  II.  Well,  one  of 
the  things  that  I  find  continuingly 
being  denied  my  generation,  whether 
it  was  in  Vietnam  or  even  now,  is  the 
notion  that  their  efforts  to  kept  the 
peace,  in  the  same  sense  we  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  peace  in  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  war  and  Vietnam, 
that  their  efforts  are  not  even  given 
the  courtesy  of  acknowledging  that 
they  are  risking  their  lives.  They  are 
as  much  in  combat  as  anyone  who  was 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  or  anyone 
who  was  in  any  famous  battle  in  which 
Americans  distinguished  themselves. 

The  fact  is  these  guys  are  in  war  and 
we  continue  to  operate  under  the  fic- 
tion that  they  are  not  in  war.  And  I 
am  wondering  what  that  does  to  their 
psyche.  Here  we  are  telling  these  guys, 
"Don't  worry,  you  are  not  in  war." 

A  young  marine  from  Delaware,  who 
happens  to  be  over  there,  sent  a  letter 
to  his  father,  who  is  a  gung  ho  former 
marine  and  a  very  tough,  strong  fellow 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  essentially 
said,  "Hey,  what  is  going  on?" 

It  was  very  reminiscent  of  earlier 
days,  when  guys  were  saying,  "We  are 
over  here  getting  killed  and  back 
home  they  are  telling  us,  no,  it  is  a 
peacekeeping  action." 

I  mean  we  all  pretend  that  nothing 
is  happening.  These  guys  are  getting 
killed  and  more  of  them  are  going  to 
get  killed.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  going  to  happen.  We  have  a 
President  sitting  down  at  the  White 
House  and  a  State  Department  and  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  say  these 
are  not  hostilities. 

I  do  not  care:  forget  the  War  Powers 
Act,  forget  the  requirement  of  having 
the  consensus  of  the  country,  forget 
the  requirement  of  bringing  the  Con- 
gress on  board,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  those  marines  who  are  getting 
killed  to  say,  "Hey,  fellows,  you  are  in 
a  war.  We  understand  it.  We  support 
it.  We  are  with  you."  But  not  to  have 
that  generation  put  through  what  my 
generation  was  put  through— "Well.  I 
am  over  here  and  I  am  fighting  and 
getting  killed,  but  when  I  get  home  I 
am  not  sure  what  it  means.  When  I 
get  home  they  are  going  to  pretend  I 
was  not  in  the  war.  When  I  get  home 
they  are  going  to  pretend  it  did  not 
matter.  When  I  get  home  they  are 
going  to  deny  me  at  least  the  respect 
that  should  be  required  of  somebody 
over  here  defending  what  his  country 
has  found  was  in  the  self-interest  of 
his  country." 
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So,  No.  1,  I  realize  that  is  not  a  very 
persuasive  argument,  at  the  most,  and 
I  realize  it  may  not  be  the  legalistic  ar- 
gument, but  it  seems  to  me  simple, 
basic  commonsense  that  these  marines 
deserve  to  have  it  acknowledged  by 
the  American  people  and  thereby  im- 
plicitly that  the  American  people  sup- 
port them  and  that  their  lives  are 
being  given  for  something  that  is  vital- 
ly important  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  a  war. 

No.  2,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
only  the  most  tortured  logic  can  bring 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  hostilities 
as  defined  in  the  War  Powers  Act  do 
not  exist. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  it  Ls  clear 
to  me  that  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  hsis  been  triggered, 
has  been  triggered  for  some  time,  but 
clearly  has  been  triggered  since  the 
28th  of  August.  Second,  that  that 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  P>resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  report  pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1)  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  And,  third,  that 
he  should  transmit  very,  very  specifi- 
cally to  the  U.S.  Congress  what  he 
wants,  why  we  are  there,  and  how  long 
he  thinks  we  are  going  to  have  to  stay 
there. 

I  do  not  understand  how  this  admin- 
istration and  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  failed  to  understand  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  is  the  most  glaring  lesson  of 
Vietnam,  and  that  is,  a  foreign  policy 
that  lacks  a  voluntary  consensus  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
cannot  be  sustained.  How  do  you  sus- 
tain a  foreign  policy  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  had  explained  to 
them  and  that  the  Congress  and  the 
country  have  not  signed  onto? 

So.  without  taking  any  more  time, 
because  others  of  my  colleagues  want 
to  speak,  I  conclude  by  saying  the  War 
Powers  Act  has  been  triggered  and  the 
President  must  face  up  to  this.  He 
must  move  forward  by  making  his  case 
to  us.  I  believe  we  in  this  body  should 
not  prejudice  our  decision  on  whether 
or  not  the  troops  should  stay  until  he 
makes  his  case.  I  could  see  one  set  of 
circumstances,  if  he  makes  his  case, 
where  I  could  support  those  troops  re- 
maining and  I  can  see  others,  if  he 
were  to  state  it  differently,  where  I 
could  not  support  it.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  have  explained  to  us  precisely 
what  the  President  has  in  mind.  And 
he  has  an  obligation  under  the  law  to 
do  it. 

I  think  if  the  Congress  fails  to  call 
him  to  abide  by  that  resolution,  we 
might  as  well  tear  it  up,  we  might  as 
well  forget  about  it,  because  it  will 
have  no  applicability  any  time  in  the 
future. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  at  issue,  I  think  by  the  discus- 
sion which  is  being  conducted  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  is  who  is  to 
participate  in  the  decision  to  involve 


the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  "into  hostilities 
or  in  situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances."  Now  that 
is  the  language  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  The  War  Powers  Act  was  enacted 
really  to  insure  that  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  Executive,  will  be  involved 
in  making  the  judgment  with  respect 
to  any  such  involvement.  It  was  de- 
signed, very  simply  put.  to  assure  that 
such  an  involvement  would  not  occur 
solely  on  the  btisis  of  the  decision  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  would  involve  as  well  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  come  to  the  Congress  under 
section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  section  5(b)  and  submit  a  report. 
Clearly  our  men  are  involved  in  hostil- 
ities, or  in  a  situation  where  imminent 
involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances,  and  the 
President  should  submit  a  report  and 
the  Congress  should  then  consider  the 
President's  request  with  respect  to  the 
authorization  which  he  seeks  from  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  this  involve- 
ment. 

Now,  failing  that,  the  decision  on  in- 
volvement will  be  made  solely  by  the 
executive  branch.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  not  what  our  constitutional 
system  is  designed  to  achieve. 

It  is  not  what  the  War  Powers  Act 
sought  to  achieve. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration will  not  simply  follow  the 
War  Powers  Act.  We  really  ought  not 
to  be  having  this  difference  over  the 
procedures  to  be  followed.  The  proce- 
dures are  very,  very  important.  There 
has  been  an  effort  by  some  to  discount 
them  as  legalisms.  What  is  really 
behind  these  so-called  legalisms  is  how 
are  these  very  basic  and  important  de- 
cisions to  be  made,  and  essentially  it  is 
the  Congress,  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  be  involved  in  making  these 
judgments. 

I  think,  clearly,  they  should  be.  I 
think  the  people  across  the  country 
expect  us  to  be.  I  think  our  chances  of 
having  a  more  reasoned,  coherent,  and 
focused  policy  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  involvement  of  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
should  move  quickly  to  submit  his 
report  and  to  make  his  request,  ena- 
bling the  Congress  to  debate  the  un- 
derlying substantive  issues. 

The  request  and  the  debate  to  follow 
would  enable  us  to  gain  a  clearer  view, 
both  here  and  across  the  country,  of 
the  precise  mission  which  it  is  intend- 
ed our  troops  are  to  accomplish  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
it  is  proposed  that  they  be  involved. 
That  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  Congress  and  the  people  to  under- 
stand and  to  judge  the  rationale  of  the 
administration's  case. 


I  fail  to  see  any  basis  whatever  on 
which  the  administration  can  continue 
to  deny  the  application  of  the  War 
Powers  Act,  and  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  recognize  that  simple  fact  and 
to  proceed  according  to  the  act  to 
present  its  report  and  request  to  the 
Congress,  to  then  provide  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  consider  that 
carefully  and  to  reach  a  judgment  on 
it. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  de- 
manding that  the  Congress  carry  out 
its  constitutional  role  in  this  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Senator  Sarbanes.  for 
his  very  lucid  and  thoughtful  remarks 
on  this  subject,  the  War  Powers  Act, 
and  the  tragedy  which  is  going  on  in 
Lebanon. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
other  Senator  from  Maryland.  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS.  for  introducing  yesterday 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159.  a  con- 
gressional action  envisaged  by  section 
5(b)  and  6  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion of  1973. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
whether  or  not  I  would  support  the 
Mathias  resolution,  because  of  the 
time  element  involved. 

There  are  two  issues  that  are  going 
to  be  debated.  One  is  obviously  the 
constitutional  question  involving  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  The  other 
issue,  which  we  are  not  yet  debating 
but  obviously  will  have  to  debate  very 
shortly,  is  the  substantive  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.  Marines  ought 
to  remain  in  Lebanon.  I  would  like  to 
address  primarily  the  first  question. 
that  is.  the  constitutional  issue  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  but  I  would 
also  like  to  touch  the  substantive  issue 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  our  U.S. 
Marines  as  a  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon. 

Of  course,  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion is  almost  10  years  old,  and  ever 
since  its  enactment,  questions  have 
been  raised  about  its  constitutionality 
with  respect  to  Congress'  share  in  the 
decision  over  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
forces  into  hostile  situations. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
every  constitutional  ambiguity  re- 
quires immediate  resolution.  I  do  be- 
lieve in  accommodation  and  coopera- 
tion as  long  as  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples are  not  compromised. 

Congress,  however,  should  not  relin- 
quish its  constitutional  role  and, 
indeed,  its  duty  under  the  guise  of  ac- 
commodation. Frankly,  that  is  precise- 
ly the  danger  that  this  institution  now 
faces. 

The  circumstances  of  the  presence 
of  the  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut  have  de- 
veloped  to   the   point   where,   in   my 
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Judgment,  they  must  trigger  the  appli- 
cation of  section  5(b)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  The  alternative  is 
to  conclude  that  Congress  does  not 
take  seriously  its  own  legislation  and  if 
we  do  not  take  it  seriously,  who  will? 

There  ir  certainly  no  need  to  recall 
here  the  legislative  history  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  gone  into  great  detail 
about  that  this  afternoon.  There  are 
volumes  that  have  been  written  about 
it  in  the  last  10  years. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  emphasize  that  constitutionally 
there  was  nothing  new  in  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  as  historic  an  act 
as  it  was.  It  extended  no  new  right  or 
duty  to  either  the  executive  branch  or 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  based,  rather,  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  under  the  new  conditions  of 
modern  warfare  we  needed  legislation 
to  eliminate  any  ambiguity  about  the 
division  of  constitutional  authority 
with  respect  to  war  and  peace.  It  was 
not  meant  to  weaken  the  Presidency. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  meant  to  liber- 
ate the  President  and  Congress  from 
skirmishes,  the  very  kind  we  are 
having,  over  constitutional  ambiguities 
when  they  should  concentrate  on 
working  in  harmony  to  defend  a  signif- 
icant national  interest. 

That  ought  to  be  the  subject,  not 
the  constitutionality  of  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Enacting  such  implementing  legisla- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  Congress  under  the  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  clause  of  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

To  bring  about  this  legislation.  Mr. 
President.  Congress  had  to  find  the 
proper  modern  interpretation  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  declare  war.  We 
have  to  remember  that  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  our  Constitution,  war 
was  an  accepted  means  of  settling 
international  disputes.  In  that  regard, 
international  law  prescribed  only  its 
formalities,  like  those  of  declaring  war 
or  of  protecting  the  rights  of  neutral 
states.  The  basic  premise  could  be 
summed  up  very  simply:  War  is  legal, 
and  these  are  its  formal  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Under  modem  conditions,  however, 
especially  after  the  establishment  of 
the  U.N.  system,  this  basic  premise 
was  reversed.  The  new  rule  is:  War  is 
illegal  under  any  circumstances  except 
in  justified  self-defense  or  when  it 
qualifies  as  enforcement  action  under 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  easy  to  realize  that  as  a  side 
effect  of  this  reversal,  the  highly  for- 
malized rules  of  starting  and  engaging 
in  war  have  largely  been  abandoned. 
States  now  start  wars  and  fight  them 
ferociously  without  ever.declaring  war. 
without  ever  admitting  they  are  en- 
gaged in  war.  There  are  secret  wars, 
covert  wars,  and  proxy  wars.  States 


send  huge  armies  into  the  territory  of 
smother  state  without  conceding  that 
they  have  dispatched  a  single  soldier. 
There  are  armies  of  trainers  and  advis- 
ers and.  last  but  not  least,  peacekeep- 
ing forces  teetering  at  the  brink  of 
war. 

Under  these  changed  international 
conditions  to  argue  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Congress  to  declare  war 
'does  not  mean  the  right  of  decision 
over  the  introduction  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  but  is  re- 
stricted to  the  formality  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
Constitution. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that,  despite 
all  the  rhetoric  about  "tying  the 
hands  of  the  President,"  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  a  very  balanced, 
reasonable  piece  of  legislation.  It  re- 
spects the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
President:  in  fact,  .t  is  meant  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  them  out  without 
undue  hindrance.  It  gives  him  ample 
opportunity  to  react  quickly  to  dan- 
gers to  our  national  security.  It  prop- 
erly gives  the  right  to  lead  to  the 
President;  Congress  role  is  always  post 
facto  and  follows  the  President's  with 
a  generous  timelag.  1  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said,  properly  imple- 
mented, it  will  strengthen  and  aid  the 
Presidency,  not  weaken  it. 

I  started  by  complimenting  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  for  the 
statesmanlike  gesture  of  introducing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159.  I  add 
again  that  this  does  not  mean  that  I 
will  necessarily  support  the  resolution. 
I  struggle  with  increasing  doubts,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  do.  about  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  our  Marines  in  Leb- 
anon. 

In  fact.  I  was  in  that  country  in  July 
1982  when  the  decision  was  made  to 
send  the  Marines  in  in  the  first  place. 
My  first  reaction  was  that  it  was  prob- 
ably not  a  bad  idea.  After  spending  24 
to  48  hours  there— actually,  it  turned 
out  to  be  almost  a  week— I  began  to 
get  concerned,  when  I  saw  the  various 
factions,  militias,  sects,  so  many 
groups  it  was  almost  a  Rubik's  cube.  I 
began  to  realize  that  it  was  going  to  be 
a  very  thorny  situation  indeed. 

However,  all  of  us  will  recall  that 
the  President  told  us.  the  redeploy- 
ment, the  September  decision,  would 
be  only  for  a  very  limited  period.  Press 
reports  at  that  time  said  he  hoped  to 
have  them  home  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1982.  In  a  more  pessimistic  vein, 
the  Washington  Post  reported  last  Oc- 
tober 4  that  Government  officials 
were  predicting  a  minimum  of  4  to  6 
months'  stay  for  the  marines.  That 
was  almost  a  year  ago.  Mr.  President, 
and  if  there  is  light  at  the  end  of  this 
tunnel.  I  certainly  fail  to  see  it. 

As  I  mentioned.  I  visited  Lebanon  in 
July  of  last  year.  I  had  known  about 
the  factionalism  rampant  in  that  un- 
fortunate country  but  what  I  experi- 


enced in  the  proliferation  of  armies, 
militias,  sects,  and  factions  was  far 
beyond  what  I  had  anticipated.  When, 
in  July,  the  President  announced  that 
he  was  willing  to  consider  a  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut  to 
assure  the  orderly  departure  of  the 
PLO— that  was  the  rationale  then— 
and  particularly  in  September,  when 
he  reintroduced  the  marines  for  a 
more  extended  peacekeeping  mission. 
I  became  deeply  concerned  about 
where  we  were  going. 

Having  been  there  just  2  months 
before,  I  could  not  see  how  the  job  of 
restoring  order  amidst  that  terribly 
tragic  fragmentation  could  have  any 
foreseeable  termination  date.  At  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearings,  I 
repeatedly  urged  representatives  of 
the  administration  to  tell  us  at  least 
approximately  the  expected  duration, 
territorial  extent,  and  scope  of  the  ma- 
rines' mission.  All  I  received  and  all 
the  committee  received  were  vague  as- 
surances about  the  limited  nature  of 
the  engagement. 

I  grant  that  a  year  ago.  there  may 
have  been  some  doubts  whether  the 
marines  were  introduced  into  hostil- 
ities or  into  situations  where  imminent 
involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances— to 
quote  section  4(A)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  This  is  the  provi- 
sion that  is  supposed  to  trigger  con- 
gressional involvement  in  the  decision 
on  whether  continued  involvement  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  merited.  After 
the  recent  fighting,  significant  marine 
casualties,  and  with  the  decision  an- 
nounced yesterday  to  extend  the  role 
of  the  marines,  to  continue  to  stone- 
wall the  application  of  section  4(A)(1) 
has  become  totally  untenable.  The  ad- 
ministration may  still  regard  our  ma- 
rines as  a  peacekeeping  force,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  what  those  numer- 
ous forces  opposing  the  Lebanese 
Army  will  regard  them:  They  are 
going  to  see  them  as  enemies. 

You  cannot  announce  you  are  going 
to  support  one  faction  over  there  and 
then  maintain  your  position  as  a 
peacekeeper.  Our  marines  are  inevita- 
bly sliding  step  by  step  from  a  neutral 
peacekeeping  role  into  the  role  of  a 
full-fledged  fighting  force. 

I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  continue  to 
keep  our  marines  in  Lebanon.  As  I 
said,  we  shall  have  that  debate  before 
us.  I  harbor  very  grave  doubts,  but  I 
continue  to  keep  an  open  mind  about 
it. 

If  the  vote  were  held  today  I  would 
probably  oppose  the  continuing  pres- 
ence of  our  marines  there,  because  I 
think  it  complicates  our  diplomatic  ef- 
forts. I  continue  to  keep  an  open  mind 
about  it  and  I  am  certainly  willing  to 
listen  to  the  administration  and  others 
who  support  its  position.  I  am  ready  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  debate,  hear  ar- 


guments, or  facts  that  can  be  present- 
ed. But  we  have  to  insist  that  we  have 
arrived  at  a  threshold  where  the  in- 
volvement of  Congress  in  the  decision 
is  mandated  by  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution; in  fact,  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  position  of  the  President  in  re- 
fusing to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
indicating  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are 
introduced  "into  hostilities  or  into  sit- 
uations where  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances"  is  a  defiance  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  is  unwise,  and  harmful 
to  our  constitutional  order. 

The  administration  claims  to  avoid 
conflict,  but  instead  it  exacerbates  it. 
It  claims  to  seek  consensus  and  accom- 
modation with  Congress,  but,  in  fact, 
it  obstructs  it.  Its  legal  reasoning  is 
badly  flawed. 

Yesterday,  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  administration's  legal  position  on 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  He  stated 
that  the  administration  accepts  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  resolution  but  has  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  sec- 
tion 5. 

Accordingly,  it  refuses  to  specify 
whether  the  report  it  is  submitting  on 
the  Lebanon  deployment  is  based  on 
section  4(A)(1)— which  would  trigger 
the  congressional  involvement  pre- 
scribed by  section  5(B)— or  if  it  is 
based  on  one  of  the  other  two  condi- 
tions included  in  section  4(A),  which 
do  not  have  such  effect.  The  adminis- 
tration claims  that  the  resolution  does 
not  obligate  it  to  specify  the  basis  of 
the  President's  report  in  fulfillment  of 
section  4(A). 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  trans- 
parent legal  sophistry  I  have  heard  in 
some  time.  In  effect,  the  administra- 
tion claims  that  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution is  the  law  of  the  land  only  inso- 
far as  the  President  chooses  to  comply 
with  it.  It  says  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  set  limits  to  the  President's 
involving  our  forces  in  hostilities  on 
the  basis  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion as  long  as  the  President  chooses 
to  ignore  Congress  right  to  do  so. 

The  administration  asserts  it  accepts 
section  4  as  constitutional.  To  show 
the  fallacy  and  the  inner  contradiction 
of  its  legal  reasoning.  I  suggest  we  con- 
sider section  4(B)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  which  reads: 

The  President  shall  provide  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Congress  may  request  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  committing  the 
Nation  to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  abroad. 

I  intend  to  ask  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  call  on 
the  President,  on  the  basis  of  section 
4(B),  to  inform  Congress  if  his  report 
on  the  marine  deployment  to  Lebanon 
is  based  on  section  4(A)(1)  or  (2)  or  (3). 


If  the  President  indeed  accepts  section 
4,  he  cannot  withhold  this  information 
that  is  crucial  to  the  fulfillment  or  our 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  our 
colleague.  Senator  Mathias,  for  com- 
mencing this  debate,  and  urge  the 
Congress  to  insist  upon  its  legitimate 
constitutional  role  and  to  meet  its  es- 
sential constitutional  responsibilities 
in  implementing  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired  by 
over  2  minutes.  I  am  advised  that 
there  are  two  or  three  additional 
speakers.  I  think  another  30  minutes 
or  thereabouts  will  probably  cover 
that  requirement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  until 
not  later  than  6:15  p.m.,  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  and  to  be  the  first  one  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  remarks  today  and  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  he  has  put  in, 
not  only  on  this  subject  matter  but 
many  others.  I  thank  also  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  minority 
leader,  for  his  efforts  here  in  bringing 
this  to  our  attention  and;  or  course, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  we 
shall  hear  from  in  a  moment  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  time  he  has  de- 
voted to  that. 

Mr.  President,  recesses  in  Congress 
are  used  for  a  number  of  various 
things— for  factfinding  trips,  for  vaca- 
tions, for  family  reunification.  R&R. 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  things  all  of  us 
participate  in  is  going  back  to  our 
States  and  visiting  with  people. 

One  of  the  experiences  I  had  during 
the  last  recess,  in  several  visits  to  my 
State,  was  a  keen  interest  in  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Middle  East.  Quite 
frankly,  I  was  not  quite  sure  what, 
from  day  to  day.  the  mission  of  our 
contingent  there  in  the  multinational 
forces  was  to  be. 

I  had  visited  Beirut  earlier  this  year, 
visited  with  our  marines,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  their  mission  was  there,  and 
that  was  to  maintain  the  peace,  not  to 
be  involved  in  combat.  That  was  what 
this  Senator  felt  was  the  situation 
when  I  left  there  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  things 
have  changed.  I  believe  the  people  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  realize  that  there 
are  more  than  peacekeeping  forces 
there.  In  fact,  I  question  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  peace  to  be  kept.  But 
that  will  be  left  for  another  debate. 


What  concerns  me,  and  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  resolution  here  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  is  an  earnest  effort 
to  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  comply  with  the  law.  that  being 
the  War  Powers  Act.  and  submit  the 
valid  reijort  specifying  exactly  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  authority  for 
the  continuation  of  combat  troops 
there. 

As  we  know— and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  today— they  are  receiving  what  is 
known  as  combat  pay  as  of  August  1. 
they  have  exchanged  fire  defensively 
and  call  on  offensive  weapons  now 
there  offshore  to  assist  them,  and  of 
course  we  have  had  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  life. 

We  have  to  be  careful  in  a  time  such 
as  this  to  protect  our  own  national  in- 
terests. We  also  have  to  be  sure  that  if 
we  are  in  combat,  our  contingent  of 
military  forces  have  the  capability  to 
win  whatever  the  victory  may  be  at 
the  particular  time  they  are  attacked. 
I  am  not  sure  they  have  that  mission 
in  mind  or  know  what  the  victory 
might  be  when  they  are  shot  at. 

For  that  reason.  I  support  the  reso- 
lution that  I  believe  will  be  submitted 
shortly  in  regard  to  requesting  the 
President  to  comply  with  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  Senators  Javits  and  Sten- 
nis.  I  authored  the  original  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

On  July  16.  1982  and  on  September 
23.  1982.  I  wrote  to  President  Reagan 
with  respect  to  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  its  applicability  to  the  initial  send- 
ing of  the  Marines  to  Lebanon.  In  this 
earlier  correspondence,  I  pointed  out 
the  possibility  of  our  forces  being  in- 
volved in  "hostilities"  which  term  trig- 
gers the  applicability  of  Sec.  4(a)(1)  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  (".  .  .  4(a)(1)  into 
hostilities  or  into  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances;".) Once  the  act  is  triggered  by 
the  President,  the  Marines  can  remain 
in  Lebanon  for  up  to  90  days  unless 
Congress  acts  to  further  extend  their 
stay. 

The  President  declined  to  invoke  the 
act  at  that  time. 

Since  then,  4  Marines  have  been 
killed  in  Lebanon  (two  on  August  29, 
1983  and  two  on  September  6.  1983) 
and  28  have  been  wounded.  By  any  ra- 
tional reading  or  definition  of  the 
word  "hostilities."  the  marines  in  Leb- 
anon are  engaged  in  same.  The  Ma- 
rines have  not  only  been  fired  upon, 
but  they  are  returning  fire  and  are  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  "preemptive" 
firing.  Every  day  the  scope  of  poten- 
tial American  military  activity  is  in- 
creased. 

I  urge  the  President  to  reconsider 
his   opposition  to   invoking   the  War 
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Powers  Act  as  I  believe  he  is  clearly 
obligated  to  do  under  the  law. 

Invoking  the  act  in  no  way  prejudges 
what  position  the  Congress  would  take 
with  respect  to  a  continued  American 
peace-keeping  presence  in  Lebanon  as 
part  of  the  multinational  force.  My 
belief  is  that  Congress  would  not  pre- 
cipitously withdraw  the  forces  in  Leba- 
non at  the  conclusion  of  the  90  day 
period  triggered  by  the  War  Powers 
Act.  Conversely,  I  should  add  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Congress  would  not  au- 
thorize an  open  ended  Gulf-of-Tonkin- 
type  blank  check  for  any  and  all 
action  at  any  and  all  length. 

Lebanon  might  become  an  intermi- 
nable quagmire.  The  multitude  of 
forces,  both  internal  and  external,  at 
play  in  Lebanon  do  not  bode  well  for 
its  peaceful  future.  While  at  the 
present  time  President  Reagan  may 
believe  that  he  benefits  from  having  a 
"free  hand"  in  Lebanon,  I  believe  that 
for  him  to  ignore  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  Congress  role  thereunder  would 
be  a  huge  mistake  from  both  a  legal 
and  a  political  point  of  view.  Whatever 
action  is  taken  in  Lebanon  should  be  a 
shared  responsibility  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Only  in 
that  way  can  we  be  sure  that  we  will 
have  the  support  of  the  American 
people  behind  a  truly  national  policy 
in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  give  some  idea 
of  how  the  scope  of  our  involvement  in 
Lebanon  has  expanded,  let  me  quote 
briefly  from  two  letters  that  President 
Reagan  sent  to  Congress  with  respect 
to  Lebanon. 

On  August  24.  1982.  the  President 
wrote  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  Senator  Thurmond.  A  por- 
tion of  that  letter  reads: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention or  expectation  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  become  involved  in  hostilities. 

Then,  in  a  second  letter  to  Senator 
Thurmond,  dated  September  29.  1982. 
the  President  wrote: 

In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the  American 
force  will  not  engage  in  combat. 

Later  in  the  same  letter  he  empha- 
sizes: 

.  .  .  our  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  makes  clear  that  they  will  be 
needed  only  for  a  limited  period  to  meet  the 
urgent  requirements  posed  by  the  current 
situation. 

Another  quotation  from  the  same 
letter  reads: 

.  .  ,  there  is  no  intention  or  expectation 
that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  in- 
volved in  hostilities. 

A  final  quotation  from  that  letter  re- 
iterates: 

.  .  .  our  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  expressly  rules  out  any  combat 
responsibilities  for  the  U.S.  forces. 

I  am  sure  the  President  was  well  in- 
tentioned  and  well  motivated  in  1982 
when  he  wrote  these  two  letters;  but 
recent  events,  in  which  4  marines  have 
been  killed  and  28  have  been  wounded. 


show  that  even  the  best  of  intentions 
can  go  awry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record: 

First.  Letter  from  the  President  to 
Senator  Thurmond  dated  August  24, 
1982. 

Second.  Letter  from  the  President  to 
Senator  Thurmond  dated  September 
29.  1982. 

Third.  Letter  from  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  to  the  President  dated  July  16. 
1982. 

Fourth.  Letter  from  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  to  the  President  dated  September 
23,  1982. 

Fifth.  Letter  from  Senator  Eacleton 
to  the  President  dated  September  13. 
1983. 

Sixth.  Article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  dated  September  13.  1983  (p. 
2). 

Seventh.  Washington  Post  editorial 
dated  September  14.  1983. 

Eighth.  Editorial  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  in  the  Boston  Globe  dated 
September  13.  1983. 

Ninth.  Editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  dated  September  11.  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  August  24.  1982. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  August  18.  1982. 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  established  a 
plan  for  the  departure  from  Lebanon  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  leader- 
ship, offices,  and  combatants  in  Beirut.  This 
plan  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government 
of  Israel.  The  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation has  informed  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  that  it  also  has  accepted  the  plan. 
A  key  element  of  this  plan  is  the  need  for  a 
multinational  force,  including  a  United 
States  component,  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  in  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities concerning  the  withdrawal  of  these 
personnel  under  safe  and  orderly  conditions. 
This  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of  Leba- 
nese Government  sovereignty  and  authority 
over  the  Beirut  area. 

In  response  to  the  formal  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  and  in  view  of  the 
requirement  for  such  a  force  in  order  to 
secure  the  acceptance  by  concerned  parties 
of  the  departure  plan.  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales  to  par- 
ticipate on  a  limited  and  temporary  basis.  In 
accordance  with  my  desire  that  the  Con- 
gress be  fully  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
I  am  hereby  providing  a  report  on  the  de- 
ployment and  mission  of  these  members  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

On  August  21.  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
parture plan,  approximately  350  French 
military  personnel— the  advance  elements  of 
the  multinational  force— were  deployed  in 
Beirut  together  with  elements  of  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces,  and  the  departure  of 
Palestinian  personnel  began.  To  date,  Pales- 
tinian personnel  have  departed  Lebanon  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  plan. 

On  August  25,  approximately  800  U.S.  Ma- 
rines began  to  arrive  in  Beirut.  These  troops 


are  equipped  with  weapons  consistent  with 
their  non-combat  mission,  including  usual 
infantry  weapons. 

Under  our  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  these  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel will  assist  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  con- 
cerning the  withdrawal  of  Palestinian  per- 
sonnel under  safe  and  orderly  conditions. 
The  presence  of  our  forces  will  in  this  way 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  in  the 
Beirut  area.  Our  forces  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces,  which  will  have  2500-3500  personnel 
assigned  to  this  operation,  as  well  as  with  a 
total  of  approximately  800  French  and  400 
Italian  military  personnel  in  the  multina- 
tional force.  Transportation  of  the  person- 
nel departing  is  being  carried  out  by  com- 
mercial air  and  sea  transport,  and  by  land. 
According  to  our  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon,  the  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  will  be  withdrawn  from  Leb- 
anon within  thirty  days. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention or  expectation  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  become  involved  in  hostilities. 
They  are  in  Lebanon  at  the  formal  request 
of  the  Government  of  Lebanon.  Our  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  ex- 
pressly rules  out  any  combat  responsibilities 
for  the  U.S.  forces.  All  armed  elements  in 
the  area  have  given  assurances  that  they 
will  take  no  action  to  interfere  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  departure  plan  or  the 
activities  of  the  multinational  force.  (The 
departure  has  been  underway  for  some  days 
now,  and  thus  far  these  assurances  have 
been  fulfilled.)  Finally,  the  departure  plan 
makes  it  clear  that  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
down in  its  implementation,  the  multina- 
tional force  will  be  withdrawn.  Although  we 
cannot  rule  out  isolated  acts  of  violence,  all 
appropriate  precautions  have  thus  been 
taken  to  assure  the  safety  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  during  their  brief  assignment  to 
Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  to  Lebanon  is  being  undertak- 
en pursuant  to  the  President's  constitution- 
al authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  Stales  Armed  Forces. 

This  step  will  not,  by  itself,  resolve  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon,  let  alone  the  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  region  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  But  I  believe  that  it  will 
improve  the  prospects  for  realizing  our  ob- 
jectives in  Lebanon: 

A  permanent  cessation  of  hostilities: 

E^stablishment  of  a  strong,  representative 
central  government: 

Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces: 

Restoration  of  control  by  the  Lebanese 
Government  throughout  the  country:  and 

Establishment  of  conditions  under  which 
Lebanon  no  longer  can  be  used  as  a  launch- 
ing point  for  attacks  against  Israel. 

I  al.so  believe  that  progress  on  the  Leba- 
non problem  will  contribute  to  an  atmos- 
phere in  the  region  necessary  for  progress 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  in  the  region  under  Camp  David, 
based  firmly  on  U.S.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lutions 242  and  338. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  29.  1982. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  September  20. 
1982,  the  Government  of  Lebsmon  requested 
the  Governments  of  Prance,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  to  contribute  forces  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  Multinational  Force,  the 
presence  of  which  will  facilitate  the  restora- 
tion of  Lebanese  Government  sovereignty 
and  authority,  and  thereby  further  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to 
assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and 
bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has  trag- 
ically recurred. 

In  response  to  this  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon.  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Multinational  Force.  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  desire  that  the  Congress 
be  fully  informed  on  this  matter,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  I 
am  hereby  providing  a  report  on  the  deploy- 
ment and  mission  of  these  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces. 

On  September  29,  approximately  1.200 
Marines  of  a  Marine  Amphibious  Unit 
began  to  arrive  in  Beirut.  Their  mission  is  to 
provide  an  interposition  force  at  agreed  lo- 
cations and  thereby  provide  the  multina- 
tional presence  requested  by  the  Lebanese 
Government  to  assist  it  and  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces.  In  carrying  out  this  mission, 
the  American  force  will  not  engage  in 
combat.  It  may,  however,  exercise  the  right 
of  self-defense  and  will  be  equipped  accord- 
ingly. These  forces  will  operate  In  close  co- 
ordination with  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces, 
as  well  as  with  comparably  sized  French  and 
Italian  military  contingents  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force.  Although  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  predict  the  precise  duration  of 
the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Beirut,  our 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non makes  clear  that  they  will  be  needed 
only  for  a  limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent 
requirements  posed  by  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Lebanon 
in  August  as  part  of  the  earlier  multination- 
al force,  there  is  no  intention  or  expectation 
that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  In- 
volved In  hostilities.  They  are  in  Lebanon  at 
the  formal  request  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon,  and  our  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  expressly  rules  out  any 
combat  responsibilities  for  the  U.S.  forces. 
All  armed  elements  in  the  area  have  given 
assurances  that  they  will  refrain  from  hos- 
tilities and  win  not  interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Multinational  Force.  Although 
isolated  acts  of  violence  can  never  be  ruled 
out,  all  appropriate  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  during  their  temporary  deploy- 
ment in  Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Is  being  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  Presidents  constitutional  authority 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

I  believe  that  this  step  will  support  the  ob- 
jective of  helping  to  restore  the  territorial 
Integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political  Inde- 
pendence of  Lebanon.  It  Is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  bring  lasting  peace  to  that  troubled 


country,  which  has  too  long  endured  the 
trials  and  civil  strife  and  armed  conflict. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  B.C..  July  16,  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
President,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  July  6th,  you  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  had  "agreed 
In  principle  to  contribute  a  small  contin- 
gent" of  United  States  troops  to  a  multina- 
tional force  for  "temporary  peacekeeping" 
in  Beirut  should  an  acceptable  settlement  of 
the  current  hostilities  be  reached.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  that,  in  the  wake  of  your 
announcement,  reports  have  circulated  that 
the  Administration  does  not  consider  the  In- 
troduction of  troops  Into  Lebanon  under 
these  conditions  as  triggering  the  operative 
language  of  Sec.  4<aMl)  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  ("In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  In  any  case  In  which  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  introduced  into  hostilities 
or  Into  situations  where  Imminent  Involve- 
ment In  hostilities  Is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances."  The  Act  then  goes  on  to  re- 
quire timely  reporting  to  Congress). 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  In  Lebanon  Is 
such  that  the  likelihood  of  "imminent  in- 
volvement" must  be  acknowledged.  Any  de- 
liberate attempt  to  downplay  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  and  the  risks  facing  those 
troops  to  be  dispatched  to  Lebanon  would 
violate  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 
Further,  the  "law"  of  common  sense  would 
be  violated  because  the  whole  world  knows 
that  there  are  Inherent  and  inescapable 
risks  to  the  introduction  of  any  troops  of 
any  nationality,  said  troops  to  be  placed  be- 
tween Israeli  forces  and  P.L.O.  guerrilla 
forces.  For  example,  even  if  Mr.  Arafat  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  give  the  most  thor- 
ough and  well-Intended  of  guarantees  of 
safety,  etc.,  there  is  a  high  probability  that 
one  or  more  P.L.O.  die-hards  will  take  a  pot 
shot  at  American  troops  simply  for  the  mar- 
tyred glory  of  doing  so. 

As  one  of  the  three  Senate  authors 
(Javits,  Stennls,  and  Eagleton)  of  the  origi- 
nal Senate  War  Powers  Act,  I  can  speak 
with  authority  as  to  the  Intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  phrase  "Imminent  hos- 
tilities." In  1971,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
meaning  of  those  words. 

"Obviously  hostilities  include  land,  air,  or 
naval  action  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  against  other  armed 
forces  or  the  civilian  population  of  any 
other  nation.  But  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
59  is  more  specific.  It  Includes  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  outside  the  United 
States  under  circumstances  where  imminent 
Involvement  In  combat  activities  is  a  reason- 
able possibility." 

There  was  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind  or 
that  of  Senator  Javits  or  Senator  Stennls  as 
to  what  our  Intent  was.  We  described  "immi- 
nent hostilities"  as  hostilities  which  were 
"reasonably  possible." 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  to  send  troops 
to  Lebanon  is  obviously  a  delicate,  sensitive, 
and  grave  matter.  If  it  be  your  considered 
judgment  that  American  troops  should  be 
sent,  1  trust  you  will  do  so  In  total  conformi- 
ty with  the  War  Powers  Act  and  especially 
the  operative  section.  Sec.  4(a)(1). 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  23.  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President.  The  White  Home, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  constrained 
once  again  to  write  on  the  use  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Lebanon  and,  most  specifically,  the  appli- 
cability of  Sec.  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  in 
any  case  in  which  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  introduced  into  hostilities  or  into 
situation  where  Imminent  Involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances." 

The  Act  then  goes  on  to  require  timely  re- 
porting to  Congress. 

I  wrote  to  you  on  July  16,  1982  on  this 
subject  when  It  was  being  contemplated 
that  U.S.  troops  (along  with  French  and 
Italian  troops)  be  sent  to  Lebanon  to  secure 
the  evacuation  of  the  P.L.O.  guerillas.  In  re- 
sponse, I  received  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
August  24,  1982,  to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  In  which  you  asserted 
the  deployment  of  troops  was  taken  pursu- 
ant to  your  Constitutional  authority  as 
Commander-in-Chief  and  head  of  foreign 
policy.  Nowhere  did  you  specifically  ac- 
knowledge the  applicability  of  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Now,  in  light  of  the  recent  tragic  and  hor- 
rible events  in  West  Beirut,  U.S.  troops  are 
once  again  being  dispatched.  This  time  the 
mission,  because  of  the  violence  which  has 
transpired.  Is  enormously  more  perilous 
than  the  earlier  mission.  Very  clearly,  to 
me,  this  is  a  situation  "where  imminent  In- 
volvement In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances." 

Thus,  as  I  read  the  War  Powers  Act 
(Which  I  co-authored  with  Senators  Javits 
and  Stennis),  Sec.  4(a)(1)  of  the  Act  applies 
and  there  is,  thus,  a  60  day  time  limit  on 
this  deployment  (with  an  additional  30  days 
extension  at  your  discretion). 

If  you  conclude  that  Sec.  4(a)(1)  does  not 
come  into  play,  may  I  ask  this.  If  the  U.S. 
troops  are  fired  upon,  thus  making  it  crystal 
clear  that  hostilities  have  In  fact  begun,  will 
you  then  trigger  into  effect  Sec.  4(a)(1)  with 
the  consequent  60  day  and  30  day  periods  as 
described  above? 

Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C..  September  13.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President.  The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  July  26,  1982  and 
on  September  23,  1982,  I  wrote  to  you  with 
respect  to  the  War  Powers  Act  and  Its  appli- 
cability to  the  Initial  sending  of  the  Marines 
to  Lebanon.  In  this  earlier  correspondence.  I 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  our  forces 
being  Involved  in  "hostilities"  which  term 
triggers  the  applicability  of  Sec.  4(a)(1)  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  ( ".  .  .  4(a)(1)  Into  hos- 
tilities or  into  situations  where  imminent  In- 
volvement In  hostilities  is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances;".)  Once  the  Act  is 
triggered,  the  Marines  can  remain  In  Leba- 
non for  up  to  90  days  unless  Congress  acts 
to  further  extend  their  stay. 

You  declined  to  Invoke  the  Act  at  that 
time. 

Since  then,  four  Marines  have  been  killed 
In  Lebanon  (two  on  August  29,  1983  and  two 
on  September  6,  1983)  and  twenty-eight 
have  been  wounded.  By  any  rational  reading 
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or  definition  of  the  word  hostilities."  the 
Marines  in  Lebanon  are  engaged  in  same. 
The  Marines  have  not  only  been  fired  upon, 
but  they  are  returning  fire  and  are  author- 
ized to  engage  in    preemptive"  firing. 

I  urge  that  you  reconsider  your  opposition 
to  invoicing  the  Act  as  I  believe  you  are 
clearly  obligated  to  do  under  the  law. 

Invoking  the  Act  in  no  way  prejudges 
what  position  the  Congress  would  take  with 
respect  to  a  continued  American  peace-keep- 
ing presence  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  the 
multi-national  force.  My  belief  is  that  Con- 
gress would  not  precipitously  withdraw  the 
forces  in  Lebanon  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
90  day  period  triggered  by  the  War  Powers 
Act.  Conversely.  I  should  add  that,  in  my 
opinion.  Congress  would  not  authorize  an 
open-ended  Gulf  of  Tonkin  type  blank 
check  for  any  and  all  action  at  any  and  all 
length. 

Mr.  President.  Lebanon  might  become  an 
interminable  quagmire.  The  multitude  of 
forces,  both  internal  and  external,  at  play  in 
Lebanon  do  not  bode  well  for  its  peaceful 
future.  While  at  the  present  time  you  may 
believe  that  you  benefit  from  having  a  "free 
hand"  in  Lebanon,  I  believe  that  to  ignore 
the  War  Powers  Act  and  Congress'  role 
thereunder  would  X>e  a  huge  mistake  from 
both  a  legal  and  a  political  point  of  view. 
Whatever  action  is  taken  in  Lebanon  should 
be  a  shared  responsibility  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Only  in  that  way 
can  we  be  sure  that  we  will  have  the  support 
of  the  American  people  tiehind  a  truly  na- 
tional policy  in  Lebanon. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas  F.  Eaglcton, 

U.S.  Senator. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  13. 
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Reagan  Clears  Preemptive  Pire  in  Beirut 

Area 

(By  Karen  Elliott  House  and  Gerald  F. 

Seib) 

Washington.— The  Reagan  administration 
has  taken  another  step  toward  a  more  active 
role  in  fighting  around  Beirut. 

For  the  first  time.  U.S.  ships  off  the  coast 
of  Beirut  will  be  explicitly  authorized  to 
make  preemptive  strikes  against  targets 
that  threaten  U.S.  Marines  stationed  on 
shore.  Moreover.  U.S.  officials  say  a  threat 
to  the  Lebanese  army  in  some  instances  may 
be  considered  as  a  threat  to  the  Marines  as 
well.  Previouisly.  U.S.  forces  in  the  area 
fired  only  if  the  1.200-man  Marine  contin- 
gent at  Beirut's  airport  was  fired  upon. 
Caught  between  escalating  fighting  in  Leba- 
non and  growing  questions  in  Congress 
about  the  Marines'  role  there,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  clinging  to  a  cautious 
course.  After  a  series  of  meetings  over  the 
weekend.  President  Reagan  decided  against 
increasing  the  size  of  the  Marine  force  and 
decided  instead  of  the  less  visible  increase  in 
the  ability  of  U.S.  forces  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Besides  expanding  the  authority  of  its 
ships  to  fire  on  hostile  targets,  the  U.S.  is 
sending  the  battleship  New  Jersey  toward 
the  Mediterranean.  If  the  New  Jersey  is  or- 
dered all  the  way  to  the  Lebanese  coast,  its 
long-range  guns  could  be  used  for  firing  at 
the  Chouf  mountains,  where  Moslem  and 
Druse  militiamen  are  fighting  the  Lebanese 
army  to  try  to  topple  or  at  least  restructure 
the  government  of  Lebanon. 

With  the  deaths  of  four  Marines  in  the 
past  two  weeks,  the  White  House  has  felt 
compelled  to  take  steps  to  enhance  the  Ma- 
rine's security.  They  are  in  Lebanon  as  part 


of  a  multinational  peacekeeping  force  to  try 
to  support  the  government  of  Lebanon  until 
its  army  is  strong  enough  to  do  the  Job 
alone. 

Under  the  new  instructions  from  the  Pen- 
tagon, U.S.  ships  could  fire  at  hostile  forces 
that  threaten  certain  strategic  areas  in  and 
around  Beirut.  U.S.  officials  decline  to  iden- 
tify these  areas,  saying  they  don't  want  to 
signal  Syria  and  other  opponents  of  Presi- 
dent Amin  Gemayel's  government  as  to 
what  areas  they  can  take  without  triggering 
U.S.  firepower. 

"The  commander  will  have  a  limited  au- 
thority to  defend  with  fire,  not  ground 
troops,  certain  key  strategic  areas  that,  if 
they  fell,  would  endanger  the  Marines  or 
other  Americans  in  Beirut,"  says  an  admin- 
istration official. 

U.S.  officials  continue  to  hope  a  political 
solution  can  be  worked  out  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing before  more  potent  military  steps 
become  necessary.  The  idea  is  to  achieve  a 
coalition  l)etween  the  Christian-dominated 
government  of  Mr.  Gemayel  and  his  Druse 
and  Moslem  opponents.  The  danger  is  that 
the  Druse  and  Moslems,  who  with  Syria's 
backing  are  fighting  successfully  against  the 
Lebanese  army,  may  overwhelm  the  Ge- 
mayel government  Ijefore  a  political  solu- 
tion is  reached.  That  would  ttoth  endanger 
the  Marines  and  put  the  U.S.  on  the  spot,  as 
President  Reagan  has  vowed  to  support  the 
Gemayel  government  until  it  creates  stabili- 
ty in  Lebanon. 

So  far.  Congress  seems  willing  to  give  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Lebanon  more  time.  There  isn't 
any  widespread  sentiment  yet  for  pulling 
out  the  Marines.  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  after  a  meeting  with  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff  James  Baker,  said  withdraw- 
ing the  troops  would  cause  other  nations  to 
•lose  faith"  in  the  U.S.  as  a  peacemaker. 

But  lawmakers  m  both  the  House  and 
Senate  increasingly  are  demanding  to  use 
the  War  Powers  Act  to  vote  on  the  Marines' 
stay.  Sen.  Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland,  a 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  introduced  a  resolution  yester- 
day to  put  the  act  into  effect.  His  proposal 
would  allow  the  troops  to  remain  in  Leba- 
non for  six  months  but  require  congression- 
al approval  for  a  longer  stay  or  deeper  in- 
volvement. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker 
has  been  considering  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  approve  a  continued  Marine 
presence  in  Lebanon  without  invoking  the 
War  Powers  Act.  But  he  is  holding  back  on 
the  resolution,  and  sources  indicate  he  is 
aware  of  growing  support  for  putting  the 
War  Powers  Act  into  effect.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, particularly  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger,  continue  to  oppose  in- 
voking the  act.  arguing  that  such  a  move 
would  only  bolster  the  confidence  of  forces 
opposing  the  U.S.-backed  Lebanese  govern- 
ment. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  14.  1983] 
Trying  To  Save  Lebanon 

With  American  peacekeeping  troops  being 
killed  in  Lebanon  and  with  the  country 
itself  threatening  to  break  apart,  the 
Reagan  administration  faces  a  severe  crisis. 
It  has  several  parts. 

The  president  is  moving  to  fulfill  what 
must  be  the  first  policy  requirement  as  long 
as  the  Marines  remain  exposed:  to  ensure 
that  they  have  the  resources  and  orders  to 
defend  themselves  adequately.  Mr.  Reagan 
seems  to  be  under  no  illusion  that  anything 
faintly  resembling  a  military  solution  is  con- 
ceivable. His  evident  hope  is  that  a  show  of 


readiness  to  employ  force  as  necessary  will 
help  calm  down  the  military  situation  and 
give  diplomacy  a  bit  more  time  to  accom- 
plish the  main  thrust  of  American  policy,  to 
try  to  save  Lebanon  as  a  unified  state. 

The  administration  has  come  to  under- 
stand it  is  not  enough  Just  to  strengthen  the 
Lebanese  central  government.  That  govern- 
ment has  to  be  preserved  as  the  single  avail- 
able instrument  of  Lebanese  unity  and  sov- 
ereignty. But  it  must  also  be  induced  to 
share  political  power  more  fairly  with  the 
non-Christian,  less  privileged  communities 
that  have,  in  Syria,  a  tough  patron  close  at 
hand. 

The  Christian-dominated  government  of 
Amin  Gemayel,  shying  from  redistributing 
national  political  power,  insists  that  the 
latest  violence  stems  primarily  from  inter- 
national—Syrian, Palestinian.  Iranian- 
intervention.  On  this  basis  it  pleads  for 
stronger  American  support  of  its  "infant 
army."  The  Reagan  administration  takes 
stem  note  of  the  Syrian  hand  behind  the 
Moslem  and  Druze  militias  currently  chal- 
lenging the  Christian  militias  and  the  Leba- 
nese army  itself.  Mr.  Reagan  himself,  how- 
ever, making  a  crucial  and  necessary  distinc- 
tion, calls  the  battling  a  'civil  war  "  that  it  is 
Beirut's  own  responsibility  to  handle,  mili- 
tarily and  politically. 

Certainly  it  would  have  been  better  to  get 
serious  internal  talks  under  way  before  the 
Druze  had  rolled  over  Christian  Phalange 
fighters,  and  bloodied  the  Lebanese  army,  in 
the  Chouf  area  just  evacuated  by  Israel.  But 
the  premise  of  the  diplomacy  being  conduct- 
ed by  American  and  Saudi  envoys,  among 
others,  is  that  there  is  still  some  time. 
Israel,  too.  has  a  role:  discreetly,  to  keep 
Syria  from  directly  entering  the  fray. 

Congress  has  been  rightly  concerned  that 
(1)  American  policy  be  prudent  and  (2)  the 
War  Powers  Act  be  respected.  On  policy, 
there  is  a  substantial  majority  that  either 
supports  the  president's  measured  approach 
or  chooses  not  to  take  responsibility  for 
hemming  him  in.  That  consensus  seems  to 
be  permitting  a  mutually  satisfactory  War 
Powers  formula  to  be  worked  out.  No  Presi- 
dent likes  Congress  to  inhibit  his  foreign 
policy.  But  if  the  peacemakers'  best  efforts 
fail.  Mr.  Reagan  could  yet  be  glad  he  had 
congressional  company. 

If  the  worst  happens,  and  Lebanon  slides 
toward  dissolution,  the  United  States  will 
need  a  new  policy.  That  will  be  time  to  re- 
consider the  American  role,  including  the 
role  of  the  Marines. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Sept.  13.  19831 

President's  Disregard  of  War  Powers  Act 

(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  January  1981  as  President,  he 
swore  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Yet  each  day  that 
the  current  worsening  crisis  in  Lebanon 
goes  on.  the  President  continues  to  defy 
Congress  and  violate  one  of  the  nation's 
fundamental  laws— the  War  Powers  Act. 

That  historic  act.  passed  by  Congress  in 
1973  over  the  veto  of  President  Nixon,  re- 
quires the  President  to  make  a  written 
report  to  Congress  within  48  hours  when- 
ever military  forces  of  the  United  States  are 
■introduced  into  hostilities  or  into  situa- 
tions where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

Once  a  report  is  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  provision,  the  military 
forces  must  be  withdrawn  within  60  days— 


or  90  days  if  necesary  for  safe  withdrawal— 
unless  Congress  declares  war,  extends  the 
period,  or  enacts  specific  legislation  author- 
izing the  action. 

If  words  have  meaning,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  Marines  and  other  forces  in  Lebanon 
are  involved  in  hostilities.  Marines  are  being 
shelled  and  their  blood  is  being  shed  by 
Druze  artillery,  backed  up  by  the  Syrians 
and  the  PLO.  They  are  receiving  'hostile 
fire "  pay.  They  are  returning  hostile  fire, 
and  they  are  being  killed  and  wounded. 

In  retaliation  for  shelling  and  for  the  cas- 
ualties we  have  suffered,  a  frigate  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  standing  off  the  coast  has  fired 
on  the  Druze  artillery  positions. 

Last  Friday,  the  President  acknowledged 
that  the  fighting  In  Lebanon  has  become  an 
"outright  civil  war."  Yet  he  refuses  to  recog- 
nize that  'hostilities"  are  now  involved 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  should  apply. 

Sadly,  this  situation  is  just  the  latest  illus- 
tration of  President  Reagans  cavalier  disre- 
gard of  the  law  In  connection  with  his  ac- 
tions on  Lebanon.  Last  June,  the  President 
signed  into  law  a  separate  statute  requiring 
him  to  obtain  specific  authorization  from 
Congress  for  any  "substantial"  expansion  in 
the  "number  or  role"  of  our  forces  in  Leba- 
non. 

Ten  days  ago.  the  President  ordered  an 
additional  2000  U.S.  troops  into  positions 
offshore,  doubling  the  size  of  our  forces  in 
ihe  area.  Yet  he  has  not  sought  the  re- 
quired approval  of  Congress  for  this  expan- 
sion. 

Unfortunately,  these  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  Lebanon  are  not  isolated  examples, 
but  fresh  episodes  of  the  distressing  pattern 
of  Reagan  violations  of  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  American  military  forces. 

For  many  months,  the  Administration  has 
been  waging  a  secret  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  In  violation  of  specif- 
ic legislation  enacted  by  Congress  last  De- 
cember prohibiting  such  operations.  For 
over  a  year,  the  reagan  Administration  had 
disingenuously  maintained  that  U.S.  aid  was 
being  used  to  interdict  the  flow  of  arms  into 
El  Salvador,  not  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

Finally,  last  July  an  outraged  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  the  Boland-Za- 
blocki  bill,  halting  all  covert  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  the  rebel  forces  In  Nicara- 
gua: this  fund  cut-off  is  awaiting  action  by 
the  Senate. 

I  support  America"s  role  in  Lebanon  as 
part  of  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force,  and  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
authorize  all  necessary  steps  to  protect  our 
troops  there,  to  achieve  a  cease-fire  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  enhance  the  cause  of 
p>eace  In  the  Mideast. 

But  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
President  Reagan  to  defy  Congress  and 
deny  the  proper  application  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  other  statutory  restraints 
on  the  use  of  American  military  force  In 
Lebanon.  Central  America,  or  anywhere 
else. 

The  United  States  and  other  concerned 
nations  must  step  up  pressure  on  Syria  and 
the  PLO  to  withdraw  completely  from  Leba- 
non, permitting  Israel  to  pull  back  its  re- 
maining troops  and  Lebanon  to  return  to 
the  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  pre- 
vailed before  1975. 

The  crisis  In  the  Mideast  Is  already  diffi- 
cult enough  without  the  Presidents  provo- 
cation of  a  needless  constitutional  confron- 
Ution  with  Congress  over  the  War  Powers 
Act.  Admit  it,  Mr.  President,  these  are  hos- 


tilities and  we  must  work  together  to  end 
them  in  the  way  our  laws  require. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  11.  1983] 
Out  of  Lebanon.  Slowly 
It  Is  no  insult  to  the  Marines  to  observe 
that  they  are  squatting  in  Lebanon  like 
dumb  ducks,  taking  casualties  for  reasons 
that  no  one  seems  able  to  articulate.  It  is  no 
insult  to  President  Reagan  to  observe  that 
he  cant  articulate  their  mission  t)ecause  he 
can  no  longer  perceive  it  or  be  sure  about 
the  right  moment  to  end  it.  The  troops  and 
their  Commander  in  Chief  are  playing  for 
time,  hoping  that  the  moment  .will  nomi- 
nate itself. 

Congress  could  assert  its  prerogative  by 
invoking  the  War  Powers  Act  and  belatedly 
share  responsibility  for  the  choice.  But  the 
legislators  should  set  no  rash  deadlines  that 
force  the  President  to  assert  a  nonexistent 
American  interest.  He  Is  obviously  stalling 
uncomfortably,  which  is  not  always  the 
worst  policy. 

When  the  Marines  and  other  allied  forces 
went  ashore  a  year  ago,  their  purpose  was  to 
assure  the  safe  dispersal  of  the  P.L.O..  keep 
the  Israelis  out  of  Moslem  Beirut  and  pro- 
vide a  "peacekeeping"'  shield  for  a  new  Leb- 
anese government.  Thinking  the  job  done, 
they  departed— only  to  see  Lebanon"s  new 
president  killed,  the  Israelis  taking  West 
Beirut  and  helpless  Palestinians  massacred 
by  vengeful  Phalangisl  Christians.  The 
American.  French,  Italian  and  British  forces 
reappeared,  to  shield  an  even  weaker  regime 
led  by  the  slain  leader's  brother,  Amin  Ge- 
mayel. 

The  hop=  was  that  he  could  form  a  coali- 
tion of  Lebanon's  feudal  sects  and  build  an 
army  to  pacify  their  private  militias.  That 
was  supposed  to  make  the  Israelis  secure 
enough  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon  on  condi- 
tion that  Syria  ended  its  eight-year-old  oc- 
cupation as  well.  These  hopes  defied  Leba- 
nese history  and  also  up-to-date  political 
analysis.  But  they  justified  a  low-cost  stab 
at  reinventing  Lebanon,  improving  the  life 
of  a  long-suffering  people,  blunting  Syria's 
expansion  and  enhancing  America's  region- 
al Influence. 

It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way  and  prob- 
ably never  will.  And  the  costs  of  keeping 
Western  troops  in  the  crossfire  are  growing 
daily.  Even  if  massively  reinforced  and  al- 
lowed to  pursue  their  challengers,  the  Ma- 
rines could  not  disarm  the  rival  armies  or 
impose  a  stable  order.  Indeed,  the  threat 
that  they  will  withdraw  and  leave  Lebanon 
permanently  partitioned— dismembered, 
really— Is  probably  the  United  States'  last 
good  card.  The  question  Is  when  to  play  It. 
President  Gemayel.  a  Christian  Maronite. 
has  clearly  misplayed  his  hand.  He  let  his 
father's  Phalanglst  forces  provoke  unneces- 
sary battles  against  assorted  Moslem  fac- 
tions and  these  are  now  uneasy  allies 
against  him.  It  Is  an  open  question  whether 
the  Gemayels  still  can  or  want  to  share 
enough  power  to  preserve  a  loose  but  dis- 
tinct Lebanon.  Their  only  chance  Is  the  like- 
lihood that  most  of  Lebanon's  Moslems 
probably  prefer  a  weak  but  indigenous  gov- 
ernment to  the  alternative:  the  loss  of  the 
south  to  Israel  and  Syria's  domination  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Shielding  President  Gemayel  while  he 
bargains  for  Lebanon's  survivlal  Is  the  only 
reason  for  keeping  Marines  in  Beirut  for  a 
few  more  weeks.  Preserving  a  nominal  Leba- 
non is  a  sound  but  modest  American  objec- 
tive but  not  a  vital  national  interest. 

If  the  secUrlan  forces  of  centuries  finally 
pull  that  society  apart,  the  fault  should  be 


seen  to  be  strictly  local  and  not  a  panic  In 
Washington.  Let  the  Marines  shoot  back 
when  they  come  under  fire,  but  let  no  one 
think  that  more  men  or  a  wider  operation 
will  yield  anything  except  more  casualties. 
And  if  Mr.  Gemayel  falls,  let  the  Marines 
depart  with  him.  The  dozens  of  tribes  that 
call  themselves  Lebanese  have  to  make  their 
own  deals  of  mutual  survival  or  accept  na- 
tional suicide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Byrd,  for  organizing 
this  discussion  today.  It  is  important 
in  terms  of  the  immediate  policy  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the  Middle  East.  But  it 
is  also  significant  in  the  context  of 
helping  us  solve  the  problem  of  defin- 
ing the  proper  role  of  Congress  in  set- 
ting foreign  policy. 

The  President  does  not  like  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Neither  did  Mr.  Nixon- 
over  whose  veto  we  passed  the  act — or 
Mr.  Ford  or  Mr.  Carter.  But  their  atti- 
tudes toward  the  act  are  not  relevant. 
The  act  is  law.  And  the  law  is  not 
being  obeyed. 

The  administration  can  play  seman- 
tic games:  They  can  use  their  time  and 
spend  their  energy  coming  up  with 
new  and  creative  terms  to  describe 
what  is  happening  to  our  forces  in 
Lebanon.  They  may  even  be  able  to 
make  speeches  and  issue  press  releases 
which  never  use  the  term  "combat"  or 
even  "hostilities."  But  no  matter  how 
creative  they  are,  the  fact  remains 
that  our  soldiers  are  under  fire.  They 
have  the  ability  to  return  that  fire  and 
have  done  so.  They  are  authorized  to 
call  in  air  support  to  deal  with  attacks 
on  their  position.  And  already  four  of 
our  men  have  died. 

No  manipulation  of  language,  no  cre- 
ative rhetoric  can  disguise  those  facts. 
Nor  can  they  disguise  the  fact  that 
section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
is  made  operative  by  the  conditions 
which  now  exist  in  Lebanon. 

The  President  should  follow  the  law. 
He  should  formally  notify  Congress 
that  our  troops  are  in  a  hostile  envi- 
ronment and  he  should  seek  congres- 
sional authorization  to  keep  them  in 
that  environment.  I  believe  he  would 
get  that  authorization. 

This  Congress  at  this  point  is  not 
about  to  pull  our  troops  out  of  Leba- 
non. We  know  the  stakes  there.  We 
know  how  hard  Lebanon  has  strug- 
gled, what  a  price  it  has  paid  over  the 
past  10  bloody  years,  we  know  how 
dear  this  chance  for  true  independ- 
ence is  to  them— and  we  know  how  im- 
portant their  independence  is  to  our 
own  national  interests.  We  realize  that 
Syrian  and  Soviet  control  of  Lebanon 
simply  invites  an  escalation  of  armed 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  We  realize 
that  if  an  ally  that  we  have  sworn  to 
protect  is  abandoned  now,  just  when 
that  protection  becomes  costly,  then 
our  commitments  will  have  no  value  in 
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the  region  and  our  friends  will  have  no 
faith  in  our  pledges. 

And  America's  constitutional  process 
requires  the  President  to  come  to  the 
Congress  and  request  our  support  for 
his  policy. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  President  Reagan  is  reluc- 
tant to  do  that.  Surely,  he  must  know 
that  he  has  the  support  he  needs  to 
get  approval.  And  surely  he  knows 
that  his  failure  to  seek  that  support  is 
the  only  source  of  dissension  that  now 
surrounds  his  policy.  Beyond  that,  the 
President  ought  to  know  that  no 
policy— in  the  Middle  East  or  in  Cen- 
tral America— can  be  sustained  with- 
out the  support  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress.  Instead  of 
shying  away  from  consulting  with  the 
Congress,  the  President  ought  to  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  do  so.  He 
ought  to  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  Syria  and  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  this  country  is  united  in  its 
determination  to  see  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Lebanon.  Following  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  War  Powers 
Act  would  accomplish  that  end. 

As  important  as  that  end  is.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  President  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act  as  a  demonstration  of  his  commit- 
ment to  obey  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses and  the  law  of  the  land.  To  con- 
tinue to  disguise  reality  through  tor- 
tured rhetoric  which  avoids  the  opera- 
tive terms  of  the  War  Powers  Act  is  to 
flout  the  clear  intent  of  the  law.  And 
that  is  something  that  no  citizen  and 
no  President  should  do  or  be  allowed 
to  do. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR  POWERS  AND  THE 
CURRENT  SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  powers  resolution  is  law,  and 
surely  a  number  of  interpretations  are 
possible  of  how  this  law  applies  to  the 
current  situation.  But  let  us  not  waste 
our  time  with  technicalities.  If  I  were 
the  President,  I  would  want  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  on  my  deployment  of 
troops  anywhere  in  the  world  not  just 
once  but  many  times,  as  often  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  make  clear  to  anyone 
who  might  challenge  those  troops  that 
they  are  fully  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Yet  aJl  of  this  is  beside  the  main 
points:  What  are  those  troops  in  Leba- 
non there  to  do?  What  do  they  need  in 
order  to  effectively  serve  our  country's 
interest?  Our  troops  were  sent  in  the 
hope  that  their  very  presence  would 
lend  to  the  Lebanese  Government  the 
margin  of  power  it  needs  to  take  con- 
trol of  its  own  country.  But  this  hope 
was  never  realistic.  The  main  obstacles 
to  the  Lebanese  Government's  control 
of  its  own  territory  are  the  Moslem 
militia  under  the  control  of  Syria. 
Syria,  of  course  is  using  these  militias 
to  overthrow  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment and  as  sujvance  forces  in  its  at- 
tempt to  conquer  Lebanon— or  at  least 


that  part  of  it  not  occupied  by  Israel. 
Syria  is  doing  this  with  the  support  of 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  of  weak 
American  responses  in  the  world  in 
recent  years,  neither  Syria  nor  the 
Moslem  militias  were  intimidated  in 
the  slightest  by  the  U.S.  Marines  mere 
presence.  They  have  shelled  the  ma- 
rines and  killed  them.  Their  drive  to 
topple  the  Government  and  conquer 
Lebanon  continues  unimpeded  by  the 
marines. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our 
troops  there?  It  makes  no  sense  what- 
ever to  leave  the  marines  there  simply 
to  take  fire.  The  Syrians  and  the  Sovi- 
ets would  enjoy  nothing  more  than  to 
accomplish  their  conquest  while  in- 
flicting both  more  casualties  and  more 
humiliation  on  us.  If  they  succeed,  our 
diplomats  in  Arab  capitals  will  be 
wasting  their  time. 

We  could  withdraw  and  cut  our 
losses  a  bit.  But  then  we  would  have  to 
plan  for  how  to  deal  with  a  Syrian  and 
Soviet  dominated  Mideast. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  recognize 
that,  having  been  attacked,  we  should 
do  whatever  necessary  to  force  the  at- 
tackers, the  Syrians,  to  withdraw  to 
their  own  country. 

I  think  the  administration  can  and 
should  make  a  good  case  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  this.  I  hope  these  alter- 
natives receive  more  attention  than 
the  secondary  question  of  how  we 
ought  to  apply  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  in  Lebanon  have  demonstrated 
once  again  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
situation  there.  Four  U.S.  Marines 
sent  to  help  preserve  the  peace  in  Leb- 
anon have  been  killed,  and  39  have 
been  wounded.  In  recent  days,  retalia- 
tory air  strikes  have  been  necessary  to 
protect  our  marines  and  new  broader 
powers  to  respond  to  future  attacks 
have  been  granted  to  commanders  in 
the  area. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  Mr. 
President,  who  among  us  would  want 
to  be  the  one  to  go  tell  the  marines  in 
Lebanon  that  they  are  not  now  in  hos- 
tilities or  that  hostilities  are  not  immi- 
nent? 

Of  course  none  of  us  would  want  to 
do  that.  Yet,  this  administration  and, 
by  necessity,  we  in  the  Congress  are 
now  caught  up  in  a  needless  dispute 
about  whether  there  are  hostilities 
while  a  war  rages.  Just  yesterday  the 
State  Department's  legal  adviser  put 
forward  the  unique  argument  that  the 
President  could  avoid  entirely  the 
need  to  characterize  the  Lebanon  situ- 
ation as  hostile,  or  not  hostile.  He 
could,  the  witness  told  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  remain  silent 
with  respect  to  any  characterization  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  administra- 
tion can  be  realistic  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  and  straightforward 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Congress  and 


the  American  people.  I  fear  we  will  fail 
at  what  should  be  our  central  task:  De- 
ciding jointly  what  our  policies  and 
goals  should  be  in  Lebanon  and  devot- 
ing our  energies  to  getting  the  job 
done. 

What  concerns  this  Senator  is  the 
danger  of  expanding  U.S.  involvement 
in  an  ever  widening  conflict  in  Leba- 
non. A  year  ago  this  summer  U.S.  ma- 
rines were  deployed  as  part  of  the 
multinational  forces  detailed  to  pro- 
tect the  orderly  evacuation  of  PLO 
troops  from  Beirut.  After  the  success- 
ful completion  of  that  mission,  the 
Marines  were  fully  withdrawn  from 
Beirut  only  to  be  redeployed  again  last 
September  following  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  the  newly  elected  Lebanese 
President  Beshir  Gemayel.  and  the 
brutal  massacre  of  refugees  in  Sabra 
and  Shatila  Palestinian  refugee  camps. 
Even  then,  however,  the  President 
stressed  on  his  September  29,  1982, 
letter  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Marines  would  be 
needed  "only  for  a  limited  period," 
and  that  he  had  "no  intention  or  ex- 
pectation that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will 
become  involved  in  hostilities."  The 
President  specifically  states  in  his 
letter,  notifying  the  Senate  of  the 
second  marine  deployment,  that 

All  armed  elements  In  the  area  have  given 
assurance  that  they  will  refrain  from  hostil- 
ities and  will  not  interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Multinational  Force. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's best  of  intentions,  the  situation 
has  changed  considerably  in  Lebanon 
since  he  provided  this  body  with  those 
assurances  1  year  ago.  Several  armed 
elements  have  deliberately  sought  out 
the  French  and  American  troops  of 
the  multinational  forces  as  targets. 
Our  response  has  been  to  send  in  air 
strikes,  dispatch  an  additional  2.000 
marines  to  the  waters  off  Lebanon's 
coast,  and  sail  the  battleship  New 
Jersey  into  the  Mediterranean. 

My  fear.  Mr.  President,  is  that  this 
escalation  in  our  response  to  clearly 
hostile  fire  directed  at  our  marines  on 
the  ground  may  yet  lead  to  a  wider 
role  for  the  United  States,  and  the 
multinational  forces,  in  their  peace- 
keeping mission  there.  The  situation 
in  Lebanon,  1  year  after  this  second 
deployment  of  marines,  has  in  many 
respects,  worsened.  The  Israelis,  them- 
selves suffering  substantial  casualties, 
have  withdrawn  to  the  Awwali  River 
in  the  South,  with  more  defensible 
emplacements.  The  Syrians,  despite  a 
full  year  of  importunings  from  us  and 
fellow  Arab  States,  show  no  sign  of 
withdrawing  from  the  country. 
Indeed,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  the  Syrians  have  reinforced  their 
positions  in  the  Bekaa  Valley,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon  occu- 
pied by  their  troops.  Street  fighting 
between  Shiite.  and  Amal  militias  and 
Phalangist  militias  was  suppressed  2 


weeks  ago  in  West  Beirut  only  after 
almost  13.000  Lebanese  Army  troops 
were  deployed  in  the  area.  Meanwhile 
the  Druse,  reequipped  and  supplied  by 
the  Syrians,  seem  to  have  joined  with 
PLO  soldiers,  and  Libyan  and  Iranian 
volunteers  to  create  a  situation  of  vir- 
tual civil  war  in  the  Chouf ,  and  south- 
ern mountains  adjacent  to  Beirut.  The 
fighting  shows  little  sign  of  abating, 
and  without  reinforcements,  and  in- 
creased artillery  and  air  support,  the 
multinational  forces  will  be  more  vul- 
nerable to  more  attacks  from  one  or 
more  disgruntled  armed  elements  in 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  one  who  sub- 
scribes to  the  view  that  we  ought  to 
simply  pull  up  the  stakes  and  run  any 
time  we  find  ourselves  in  a  difficult 
situation  abroad.  In  fact.  I  would  sup- 
port the  President's  request  to  author- 
ize the  marine  presence  in  Lebanon,  at 
this  time.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  at 
this  most  perilous  moment  our  foreign 
policy  can  be  successful  without  the 
full  support  of  the  American  people. 
In  this  regard,  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration, by  engaging  in  the  most 
semantic  of  games,  and  by  avoiding 
the  authorization  for  the  marine  de- 
ployment required  by  law.  is  risking 
the  loss  of  public  support.  They  are 
snatching  dissent  from  the  jaws  of 
consensus. 

The  war  powers  resolution  was  en- 
acted, over  a  Presidential  veto,  to 
insure  that  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
military  into  a  hostile  situation,  or 
into  a  situation  where  imminent  hos- 
tilities are  clearly  indicated,  would  be 
a  shared  responsibility— with  full 
public  knowledge— between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  this 
Government.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  war  powers  resolution  cannot  be 
ignored  out  of  convenience,  out  of  con- 
cern for  its  foreign  policy  implications, 
and  certainly  not  out  of  semantic  dif- 
ferences that  remind  one  of  obscure 
theological  debates. 

Our  marines  are  in  a  hostile  situa- 
tion for  which  they  are  receiving  spe- 
cial hostile  pay;  war  powers  is  the  law. 
and  I  call  upon  the  President,  who  is 
sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  of  this  land, 
to  abide  by  all  of  its  provisions. 

The  President  reported  to  this  body 
a  year  ago,  under  the  reporting  re- 
quirements contained  in  section  4  of 
the  war  powers  resolution.  At  that 
time,  in  my  judgment,  he  was  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  Today,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  fast-changing  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  must  necessarily  come  into 
play,  because  the  situation  is  now  in- 
disputedly  one  in  which  hostilities,  or 
imminent  hostilities,  are  clearly  indi- 

The  President  must  invoke  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution. 
Then,  if  marines  are  to  be  in  Lebanon 
beyond  60  days  from  the  end  of  last 
month,  that  decision  will  only  be  made 


by  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress acting  in  concert.  Only  by  shar- 
ing this  responsibility  can  the  adminis- 
tration convince  Congress  and  the 
American  public  of  the  wisdom  of  its 
policy  in  Lebanon. 


THE  CALENDAR 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCE 
ON  SEPTEMBER   14.  1983  ON  LEBANON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
of  the  Democratic  Conference  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  with  an 
ample  quorum  present  today  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCE 

ON  September  14.  1983 
Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces 
have  been  deployed  in  Lebanon  since  Sep- 
tember 1982  as  participants  in  a  Multina- 
tional Peacekeeping  Force  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon;  and 

Whereas  since  August  28,  1983,  United 
Slates  Armed  Forces  have  been  introduced 
into  hostilities  and  into  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  having  been  intro- 
duced into  such  hostilities,  four  United 
States  Marines  have  been  killed  and  numer- 
ous others  have  been  wounded  as  a  result  of 
hostile  fire  in  Lebanon  since  August  28. 
1983;  and 

Whereas  such  events  have  required  that 
United  States  Armed  Forces  return  hostile 
fire  in  Lebanon  as  a  matter  of  necessary  and 
essential  self-defense;  and 

Whereas  on  September  13,  1983.  the  De- 
partment of  State  announced  that  United 
States  Marines  in  Lebanon  have  been  au- 
thorized to  "use  firepower— their  own  and 
offshore  firepower— in  defense  of  the  Ma- 
rines, the  other  members  of  the  multina- 
tional force  and  the  Lebanese  armed  forces, 
if  they  (are)  under  attack  and  if  that  attack 
would  endanger  the  Marines  or  the  multina- 
tional force";  and 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Lebanon  are  receiving  hostile  fire  pay  as  a 
result  of  the  judgment  of  the  area  com- 
mander that  the  circumstances  so  warrant: 

Senate  Democrats  have  unanimously  con- 
cluded that  such  facts  and  circumstances 
have  triggered  the  operative  provisions  of 
Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion (Public  Law  93-148),  inasmuch  as,  be- 
ginning on  August  28,  1983.  and  continuing 
until  the  present  time.  United  States  Armed 
Forces  have  been  introduced  "into  hostil- 
ities (and)  into  situations  where  imminent 
involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicat- 
ed by  the  circumstances." 

Senate  Democrats  have  unanimously  fur- 
ther agreed  to  call  upon  the  President  to: 

1  Recognize  that  the  operative  provisions 
of  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution have  been  triggered; 

2  Transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  pur- 
suant to  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution;  and 

3.  Transmit  to  the  Congress  a  specific  re- 
quest for  such  Congressional  authorization 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate, 
which  sets  forth  with  precision  the  mission 
of  the  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  in  Leba- 
non. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  handful  of  matters  that  look  like 
they  can  be  done  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Would  the  minority  leader  be 
prepared  to  do  these  items?  I  would 
invite  his  attention  first  to  two  mat- 
ters on  the  calendar  of  business,  being 
324,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  59, 
and  Calendar  No.  347,  which  is  S.  1052. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  both  of 
those  items  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


CHANGING  ROLE  OF  THE  BOOK 
IN  THE  FUTURE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  59)  to  authorize  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  to  study  the  changing  role  of 
the  book  in  the  future,  was  considered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  59 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  built  and  nurtured  a  library  pre- 
eminent in  the  world; 

Whereas  this  Library  beginning  as  a  small 
collection  of  books  has  now  grown  to  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  million  items  in  all 
formats  encompassing  all  areas  of  knowl- 
edge: 

Whereas  eighteen  million  of  these  items 
are  conventional  books  which  throughout 
history  have  been  the  most  powerful  and 
democratizing  learning  devices  known  to 
mankind; 

Whereas  the  book  is  now  among  the  least 
expensive  and  most  widely  accessible  means 
to  liberty  and  learning; 

Whereas  advances  in  technology  over  the 
last  two  decades  have  in  many  ways  comple- 
mented the  book  as  a  learning  tool; 

Whereas  rapidly  advancing  technologies 
and  electronic  printing  and  publishing  are 
revolutionizing  the  world  of  learning  and 
the  role  of  the  book  in  the  future:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  1977  established 
the  Center  for  the  Book  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  study  the  development  of  the 
written  record  in  our  society:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That— 
(Da  timely  study  of  the  changing  role  of 

the  book  in  the  future  is  highly  desirable; 

(2)  the  Congress  authorizes  the  Ubrarian 
of  Congress,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Center  for  the  Book  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, to  conduct  such  an  inquiry: 

(3)  in  conducting  such  a  study,  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  shall  seek  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  persons  highly  knowledgeable 
about  the  role  of  the  book  in  civilization 
and  the  influence  of  new  technologies  on 
the  future  of  the  book: 

(4)  such  persons  should  include  scholars, 
authors,  educators,  publishers,  librarians, 
scientists,  and  individuals  in  computer  tech- 
nology, industry,  and  labor:  and 

(5)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  should 
transmit  the  results  of  such  a  study  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  not  later 
than  December  1.  1984. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CHANGES  IN  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

The  bill  (S.  1052)  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  membership  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  was  con- 
sidered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third   reading,   read   the   third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S. 1052 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations",  approved  Septem- 
ber 24.  1959  (42  U.S.C.  4273(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "twenty-six  members" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-eight  mem- 
bers": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Governors'  Confer- 
ence" in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "National  Governors'  Association": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "board  of  managers  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments'  in  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures": 

(4)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6): 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(6)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  One  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  two  elected  officers  of  a 
township  submitted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Towns  and  Townships: 

"(9)  One  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  two  elected  school  board 
members  submitted  by  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4273) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)<8),  the 
term  'township'  means  a  township  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Governmental  Organization 
volume  of  the  Census  of  Governments'  pub- 
lication most  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  prior  to  the  date  on  which  an 
appointment  is  made  under  such  subsec- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  4(e>  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4274(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Thir- 
teen" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A  ma- 
jority of  the". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


strike  out  "three"  and 


1,   strike   out   "three"   and 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL OP  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  118. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  118)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

Page  2.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "six- 
teen" and  insert:  "twenty-three". 

Page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  "thirteen"  and 
insert:  "twenty". 

Page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert:  "four". 

Page  2.  line  22. 
insert  'four". 

Page    3.    line 
insert  "four  ". 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  20-22,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

'(d)  One  of  the  members  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  Chairman  by,  and  shall  serve  in 
the  position  of  Chairman  at  the  pleasure  of. 
the  President.". 

Page  3,  line  23.  strike  out  "Eight"  and 
insert:  "Twelve". 

Page  5,  line  2.  strike  out  all  after  "exceed" 
down  to  and  including  "personnel"  in  line 
12.  and  insert:  "forty  staff  members". 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  almost 
200  years  ago  our  Founding  Fathers 
met  in  Philadelphia  to  revise  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.  What  emerged 
from  that  Constitutional  Convention 
was  not  merely  a  revision  but  a  whole 
new  document. 

It  embodied  concepts  of  government 
never  before  tried  in  a  modern  politi- 
cal system.  First  was  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  government  power  is 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. This  was  a  revolutionary  idea  in 
the  age  of  kings.  Even  in  countries 
with  an  elected  assembly,  ultimate 
sovereignty  was  held  to  be  derived 
from  the  monarch.  The  Constitution 
advanced  the  novel  idea  that  the 
people  were  the  source  of  authority. 

Another  innovation  was  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  into  three  coequal 
branches  and  the  accompanying 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  While 
not  new  to  political  philosophy, 
having  been  expounded  by  Montes- 
quieu, it  was  certainly  new  to  political 
practice.  It  was  indeed  another  quan- 
tum leap  of  imagination  by  the  draft- 
ers of  the  Constitution  arising  out  of 
their  experiences  with  the  hereditary 
and  unitary  systems  of  the  Old  World. 

As  James  Madison  stated  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary,  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few,  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  def- 
inition of  tyraruiy. 


It  was  a  tyranny  with  which  the 
drafters  were  all  too  familiar. 

The  third  great  principle  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  was  that  of  feder- 
alism, of  a  system  of  enumerated  and 
reserved  powers,  a  respect  of  regional 
interests. 

But  a  mere  mechanical  recitation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  sight  of  its  true 
genius.  It  is  not  merely  a  faded  histori- 
cal document  to  be  gawked  at  by  tour- 
ists visiting  the  National  Archives.  At 
the  risk  of  overusing  another  cliche,  it 
is  a  "living  constitution." 

As  we  in  Congress  wrestle  with  the 
intractable  problems  of  our  modern 
society,  we  are  reminded  time  and 
again  of  the  flexibility  of  this  marvel- 
ous document— adapting,  evolving,  but 
always  relevant.  It  has  survived  wars 
and  depressions.  It  has  survived  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  and  internal  revo- 
lution. It  has  survived  the  change  in 
Americas  role  from  a  nation  exploring 
its  frontiers  to  a  nation  exploring  the 
stars. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  celebrated 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  document  which 
defines  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
Republic.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
now  establish  a  commission  to  honor 
the  bicentennial  of  the  document  that 
implements  those  principles.  It  will 
bring  together  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  as  well  as  the  private 
sector  and  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
bicentennial  activities. 

It  is  appropriate  and  neces.sary  that 
we  commemorate  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  And  I  think  that  the 
events  should  focus  on  the  relevance 
of  the  Constitution  in  our  daily  politi- 
cal life. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNITY  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  next  to  the  minority  leader  that  I 
am  cleared  on  this  side  to  consider 
Calendar  Order  No.  287.  S.  1129.  to- 
gether with  the  budget  waiver  to  ac- 
company that  measure,  which  is  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  327.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 176.  if  the  minority  leader  is  simi- 
larly cleared. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


consideration  of  S.  1129,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to;  as  follows: 
.  S.  Res  176 
Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S  1129,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  provide  for  revision  and  extension  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  authorization  of  an  appropriation 
of  $147  993.000  for  extension  of  the  Domes- 
tic  Volunteer  Service  Act   for   fiscal   year 

1984. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  congressional  consideration  of 
statutory  authority  to  provide  resources  for 
programs  serving  individuals  through  volun- 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  15.  1983.  deadline  be- 
cause the  May  13.  1983.  full  committee 
markup  was  canceled.  . 

The  effect  of  not  considering  this  authori- 
zation would  be  to  deny  services  provided  by 
volunteers  to  the  recipients  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  desired  authorization  will  not  delay 
the  appropriations  process  and  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  a  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions bill. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  176)  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 


COMMUNITY  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  ACT.  1983 
The  Senate   proceeded   to   consider 
the  bill  (S.  1129)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  programs  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973. 
and    for   other   purposes   which    had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commu- 
nity Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1983"'. 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERlfcA; 
STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  Section  101  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act ")  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eliminate"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "alleviate  ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ',  social,  and  environ- 
mental" in  the  second  sentence  thereof; 

(3)  by  inserting  "low-income  individuals, 
before    "elderly"    in    the   second   sentence 
thereof;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "It  is  the  further  pur- 
pose o^  this  part  to  encourage  the  commit- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  private  sector 
and  to  encourage  volunteer  service  at  the 
local  level  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  section. ". 

RECRUITMENT 

Sec  3.  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(b)  If  any  VISTA  volunteer  who  is  re- 
cruited locally  becomes  unavailable  for  serv- 
ice the  recipient  of  the  project  grant  or 
coritract  has  the  right  to  replace  the  volun- 
teer.". 

ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  after  "States"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  the  following: 
"in  the  local  communities  in  which  the  vol- 
unteers were  recruited"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2);  . 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
chapter  34)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"the  Community  Service  Block  Grant  Act, 
the  Headstart  Act.  or  the  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1981."  in  claase 
(3)  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 
(5)  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
clause  (2)  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(3)  in  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
homeless,  the  jobless,  the  hungry,  illiterate 
adults,  and  low-income  youths; 

"(4)  in  addressing  the  special  needs  con- 
nected with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion, education,  and  related  activities,  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  this  part;  and". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Director  shall  assign  low-income  com- 
munity volunteers  in  their  home  communi- 
ties or  in  nearby  communities  and  when 
necessary  shall  assign  nationally  recruited 
specialist  volunteers  wherever  such  volun- 
teers are  needed.". 

(2)(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
103(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Shall  insure  that  each  such  volunteer  is 
provided"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may 
provide  that  each  such  volunteer  is  fur- 
nished". ,„o,l,>     t 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  103(b)  oi 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall 
insure  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "may 

provide".  ,„o/w^ 

(C)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  lOd(D) 
of    the    Act    is    amended    by    striking    out 

"shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may"", 
(c)  Section  103  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  Whenever  feasible,  the  Director,  in 
providing  for  an  individual  plan  for  job  ad- 
vancement or  for  transition  to  a  situation 
leading  to  gainful  employment  under  sub- 
section (b).  shall  coordinate  the  activities 
connected  with  such  plan  with  an  appropri- 
ate private  industry  council  established 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(e)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  .striking  out  ""duties  or 
work  in  a  program  or  project  in  any  State 
unless  such  program  or  project"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "work  in  a  program  or 
project  in  any  community  unless  the  apph- 
cation  for  such  program  or  project  contains 
evidence  of  local  support  and". 

TERMS  AND  PERIODS  OF  SERVICE 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  104(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '.  social,  and  environ- 
mental" in  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this"  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  requirement  for  full-time  commit- 
ment'". 

REPEAL  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  108  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1984': 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a);  and 


social,  or  envlron- 
of    subsection    (b> 


(3)  by  striking  out 
mental"    in    clause    (2) 
thereof. 

SERVICE  LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  Section  111  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  part-time  or  short- 
term  service-learning  by  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  school  students  through  partici- 
pation in  activities  that  strengthen  and  sup- 
plement efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
poverty-related  human  problems.". 

REPEAL  OF  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  FOR  ACTION 
PROGRAM  AND  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  112  of  the  Act  is  re- 

(b)  Section  113  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(c)(1)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  items  'Sec.  112." 
and  "Sec.  113.".  . 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  B  of  title 
I  of  the  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "Sec.  114."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  112. ". 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  114  of  the  Act  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  112. 

(b)  Section  112(a)  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  of  section  103  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'as  described  in 
section  111". 

SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS:  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

Sec  10.  Section  121  of  the  Act  is  amend- 

ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  social,  and  environ- 
mental"; and  ,    ,_    ,  , 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "It  is  the  further  pur- 
pose of  this  part  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  encourage  voluntary 
organizations  and  volunteer  efforts  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level.". 

REQUIREMENT  OF  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec  U.  Section  122(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (J)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and  ,,  .v. 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following:  . 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
by  this  part,  the  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria to  make  grants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts, in  each  fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  of  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  programs. ". 

FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 

Sec  12.  Section  211(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  "If  the  particular 
foster  grandparent  subject  to  the  determi- 
nation under  this  paragraph  becomes  un- 
available to  serve  after  such  determination 
is  made,  the  agency  or  organization  may 
select  another  foster  grandparent.  ". 

SENIOR  COMPANION  PROJECTS  TO  ASSIST 
HOMEBOUND  ELDERLY 

Sec  13.  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

""(c)(1)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  mane 
grants  or  contracts  for  Senior  Companion 
projecU  to  assist  homebound  elderly  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes  and  to  enable  in- 
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stitutionalized  elderly   to   return   to   home 
care  settings. 

•■(2MA)  The  Director  is  encouraged  to  re- 
cruit, subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  Senior 
Companion  volunteer  trainers  who  on  the 
basis  of  experience  (such  as.  doctors,  nurses, 
home  economists,  social  workers)  will  be 
used  to  train  Senior  Companion  volunteers 
to  provide  initial  and  continuing  needs  as- 
sessments and  appropriate  in-home  services 
for  Senior  Companion  volunteer  recipients. 
The  needs  assessments  and  in-home  services 
shall  be  coordinated  with  and  supplement 
existing  community  based  home  health  and 
long-term  care  systems.  The  Director  may 
also  use  Senior  Companion  volunteer  lead- 
ers, who  on  the  basis  of  experience  as  volun- 
teers, special  skills,  and  demonstrated  lead- 
ership abilities  may  spend  time  in  the  pro- 
gram (in  addition  to  their  regular  assign- 
ment) to  assist  newer  Senior  Companion 
volunteers  in  performing  their  assignments 
and  in  coordinating  activities  of  such  volun- 
teers. 

■•(B)  Senior  Companion  volunteer  trainers 
recruited  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  paid  stipends. 

■■(3)  The  Director  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  projects  assisted 
under  this  subsection  based  upon  a  sample 
survey  of  projects  so  assisted.  In  the  third 
year  of  such  study,  the  Director  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress. 
Such  evaluation  study  shall  include  Infor 
mat  ion  on— 

•■(A)  the  extent  to  which  costs  of  provid- 
ing long-term  care  are  reduced  by  using  vol- 
unteers who  receive  stipends  in  the  provi- 
sion of  long-term  care  services. 

"(B)  the  effectiveness  of  the  provision  of 
long-term  care  with  the  use  of  volunteers. 

••(C>  the  extent  to  which  health  related 
costs  of  the  Senior  Companion  volunteers 
themselves  are  affected  because  of  their  in- 
volvement in  the  project. 

"(D)  the  extent  of  coordination  with  other 
Federal  and  State  efforts  aimed  at  enabling 
older  individuals  to  receive  care  in  their  own 
homes:  and 

(E)  the  effectiveness  of  using  Senior 
Companion  volunteer  leaders  and  of  involv- 
ing Senior  Companion  volunteers  based  on 
the  training  of  the  volunteer  leaders  and 
volunteers.". 

OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS:  NON- 
FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•USE  or  NON-FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN 
OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

■Sec.  224.  Whenever  non-Federal  contri- 
butions made  to  volunteer  programs  for 
older  Americans  under  this  title  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  by  the  Director,  the 
Director  may  not  restrict  the  manner  in 
which  such  contributions  are  expended  if 
expenditures  from  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.'. 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  of  part  C  of  title 

II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 

item  -Sec.  223.'  the  following  new  item: 

Sec.  224.  Use  of  non-Federal  contributions 

in    older    American    volunteer 

programs.  ". 

establishment  of  agencies 

Sec.  15.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ■■in 
order  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  volunteer- 


ism  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level ': 

and 
(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  such  section  after 

the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'There  shall  also  t>e 
in  such  agency  one  Associate  Director  who 
shall  tK-  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  t>e  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  5  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Such  Associate  Director  shall  be  designated 

Associate  Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Poverty  Operations'  and  shall  carry  out 
operational  responsibility  for  all  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act.  There  shall  also 
be  in  such  agency  three  Assistant  Directors, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  who  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Associate  Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Poverty  Operations.  One  such  Assistant  Di 
rector  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
VISTA  and  other  antipoverty  programs 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  one  such  Assistant 
Director  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
liaison  with  private  voluntary  organizations 
under  part  C  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  one 
such  Assistant  Director  shall  be  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Older  American  Volun 
teer  Programs  under  title  II  of  this  Act.  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Di- 
rector, or  in  the  atisence  or  inability  to  act 
of  the  Director,  the  order  of  officials  who 
shall  act  as  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency 
shall  be.  the  Deputy  Director,  the  Associate 
Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Op- 
erations, the  Assistant  Director  responsible 
for  Older  American  Volunteer  Programs 
under  title  II  of  this  Act.  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector responsible  for  VISTA  and  other 
antipoverty  programs  under  title  I  of  this 
Act.  and  the  Assistant  Director  responsible 
for  liaison  with  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions under  title  I  of  this  Act .". 
special  limitations 

Sec  16.  Section  404(f)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and  except  as  provided 
in  the  second  of  this  subsection  "  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

repeal  of  the  national  volunteer  service 
advisory  council 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Effective  January  1.  1986.  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  January  1.  1986.  Item  "Sec. 
405"  in  the  table  of  contents  is  repealed. 
technical  amendment 

Sec.  18.  Section  417(c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
use.  2501  et  seq.)". 

eligibility  for  other  projects 

Sec  19.  Section  418  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ■workers'  compensation."  after 
"public  assistance, ••. 

regulations  requirement 

Sec  20.  (a)  Section  420(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure, any  proposed  regulation  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  administration 
of  any  program  under  this  Act  may  not  take 
effect  unless  the  public  has  been  afforded 
30  calendar  days  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed regulation  prior  to  its  publication  in 
final  form  in  the  Federal  Register.". 

(b)  Section  420(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  after  ••(2)";  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B). 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
420(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

Except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, no"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'No'. 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  420(d)  of 
the  Act  is  repealed. 

national  volunteer  antipoverty  program 

authorization 
Sec  21.  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap 
propriated  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$19,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
$1,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

■'(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  C  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  $1,984,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986.'  . 

NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  22.  Section  502  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM  AITTHORIZATION 

■  Sec  502.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $27,445,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  programs  under  part  A  of 
title  II  of  this  act. 

■'(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $48,400,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984.  1985.  and  1986.  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  programs  under  part  B  of  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

■■(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $24,016,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1984.  1985.  and  1986.  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  part  C  of  title  II  of  this  act.  Of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  each  fiscal  year 
$12,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
section  213(c)". 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

"Sec  23.  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

•"Sec.  504.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  as 
authorized  in  title  IV  of  this  Act, 
$29,348,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 

1985.  and  1986."". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  considering,  the  Community 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1983  (S. 
1129).  will  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973.  The  volunteer  programs 
which  are  facilitated  by  this  act  stimu- 
late a  cooperative  effort  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  recipients  of  these  pro- 
grams. S.  1129  continues  the  worth- 
while efforts  of  the  Older  American 
Volunteer  programs  and  the  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America. 

Under  the  act.  both  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program  and  the  Senior 
Companion  program  will  continue  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  low-income 
senior  citizens  to  serve  as  volunteers. 


An  important  change  contained  in  S. 
1129  would  significantly  increase  the 
number    of    Senior    Companion    pro- 
grams   and    strengthen    the    training 
component  for  volunteers.  Most  States 
currently  have  only  one  Senior  Com- 
panion program  which  can   assist  in 
providing  necessary  services  for  the  el- 
derly in  their  home.  For  example,  in 
my  home  State  of  Utah,  there  is  no 
Senior     Companion     program    which 
serves  Salt  Lake  City,  the  major  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  provision  included 
in  the  committee  bill  will  provide  the 
funding  to  implement  such  a  program. 
The  committee  report  also  stresses 
the  need  to  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts with  existing  services  for  the  el- 
derly I  would  hope  funding  within  the 
private  sector  and  the  States,  in  com- 
bination with  Federal  dollars,  could  be 
encouraged  so  as  to  create  a  multiplier 
effect  and  thus  make  additional  re- 
sources available  for  the  programs. 

Mr.  President,  S.   1129  adds  a  new 
section  224  to  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service    Act    providing    local    control 
over    contributions    to    the    Retired 
Senior    Volunteer    programs.    Foster 
Grandparents,  and  Senior  Companion 
projects  when  those  contributions  are 
in  excess  of  the  required  local  share 
permitted  in  the  act,  provided  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  contribution  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The    implementation   of    section    224 
would  require  the  decisions  concerning 
allocation  of  the  excess  dollars  to  be 
made  at  the  local  level  and  reflected  in 
the  proposed  grant  budget  submitted 
to  the  ACTION  agency.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  ACTION  agency 
would  be  to  check  that  the  proposed 
expenditures  were  consistent  with  the 
purpose   of   the   act.   The   committee 
report  on  S.  1129  also  mentions  pub- 
lished regulations  as  a  factor  to  use 
when  reviewing  the  decisions  made  at 
the  local  level.  As  chairman,  it  is  my 
intent  that  the  application  of  the  reg- 
ulations be  more  general  in  nature  and 
not  prescriptive  to  the  point  of  return- 
ing to  the  Federal  level  the  main  deci- 
sionmaking authority  concerning  the 
excess  dollars  beyond  the  match.  Fur- 
thermore,     agency      guidelines      and 
policy  which  are  referred  to  in  regula- 
tions  must   be   published   and   made 
readily  available  to  the  public  and  the 
Congress  in  order  to  allow  the  usual 
opportunity  for  comment  on  their  con- 
tent and  thrust. 

Section  224  will  reduce  the  need  for 
double  budgeting  which  results  in  in- 
creased costs  and  provide  an  account- 
ing for  the  dollars  used  in  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  programs.  The 
Federal  ACTION  agency  will  also  re- 
ceive a  report  of  the  actual  expendi- 
tures and  monitor  their  consistency 
with  the  act  and  the  published  regula- 
tions as  I  previously  described.  Both 
the  Federal  and  non-Federal  dollars 
should  be  carefully  allocated  to  most 


effectively  improve  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices provided  for  the  elderly. 

The  Community  Volunteer  Service 
Act  will  maintain  the  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate poverty  and  poverty-related 
human  problems  through  the  locally 
recruited  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America  (VISTA).  Evidence  of  local 
support  for  VISTA  projects  will  be 
provided  as  part  of  the  application 
process.  Under  title  1  of  the  bill,  serv- 
ice learning  programs  and  special  vol- 
unteer programs  will  continue  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  individuals  and 
communities  through  volunteerism. 

The  value  and  accomplishments  of 
volunteers  in  communities  have  re- 
cently been  evident  during  the  flood- 
ing in  Utah.  The  hundreds  of  hours 
donated  to  prevent  more  serious 
damage  due  to  the  flooding  is  an  ex- 
ample of  true  commitment  to  helping 
others.  The  citizens,  elected  officials, 
and  church  leaders  of  Utah,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  example  of  true 
volunteerism. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  of  the 
Senate  to  recognize  the  value  of  S. 
1129  and  the  volunteer  programs  it 
will  encourage  by  supporting  this  leg- 
islation and  its  prompt  implementa- 
tion. .^     ^    ^    . 

Mr  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  S.  1129,  the  Com- 
munity Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1983. 
As  the  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I 
worked  closely  with  Senator  Hatch  in 
developing  language  that  would  pro- 
vide funding  and  direction  for  volun- 
teer programs  under  the  ACTION 
agency.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  rep- 
resents many  weeks  of  staff  and 
member  negotiations  and  I  am  pleased 
that  both  sides  have  now  agreed  to 
pass  the  bill  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  ACTION  agency  is  the  sole  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  generating 
volunteer  service  in  local  communities. 
An  oversight  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Family  and  Human 
Services,  which  I  chair,  demonstrated 
the  impact  of  volunteer  programs,  in- 
cluding VISTA,  RSVP,  Foster  Grand- 
parents, Senior  Companions,  and 
Young  Volunteers  in  Action,  have  on 
their  communities.  Witnesses  present- 
ed a  clear  case  for  the  3-year  reauthor- 
ization. ^  . 

I  thank  my  colleagues  in  advance  for 
a  ringing  endorsement  of  the  Federal 
volunteer  programs. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  Senate  bill 
1129  the  Community  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  Amendments  of  1983.  The  vol- 
unteer programs  authorized  under  this 
act  provide  vital  community  services 
and  job  training  opportunities  around 

the  country.  ,    ,  „ 

The  VISTA  program  is  the  only  full- 
time,  stipended.  domestic  volunteer 
program  that  assists  low-income  Amer- 
icans in  increasing  their  capacity  ioj 
self-reliance.  Through  VISTA,  individ- 
uals from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age 


groups  work  with  low-income  individ- 
uals to  improve  their  economic  situa- 
tion and  eliminate  poverty-related 
problems.  Volunteers  serve  through- 
out the  Nation,  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas,  in  such  activities  as: 
Neighborhood  revitalization,  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  youth  and  adult  lit- 
eracy, food  distribution  programs,  in- 
dependent living  programs  with  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals,  and 
senior  citizen  employment  programs. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote 
today  in  support  of  S.  1129.  I  believe 
that  the  authorization  levels  included 
in  these  amendments  given  recogni- 
tion to  the  important  role  volunteer 
programs  can  play  in  addressing  the 
broad  range  of  poverty-related  prob- 
lems that  face  our  Nation;  problems 
such  as  unemployment,  hunger,  home- 
lessness,  and  illiteracy. 

Mr.     KENNEDY.     Mr.     President, 
today  we  are  considering  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  ACTION  agency-the 
Community  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1983.  Despite  the  small  size  of  this 
agency   or   of   its    funding   level,   we 
should   not   be   fooled   into   believing 
that  this  agency  or  this  legislation  is 
insignificant.    For    those    millions    of 
people  whose  lives  have  been  touched 
by  VISTA  volunteers,  Foster  Grand- 
parents,  Senior  Companions,   or  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteers,  the  work  of 
this  agency  is  anything  but  insignifi- 
cant. I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been 
able  to  come  to  the  floor  today  with  a 
bill  that  will  permit  their  efforts  to 
continue. 

1  am  sure  it  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  my  colleagues  that,  when  the  Labor 
and     Human    Resources    Committee 
began  consideration  of  this  reauthor- 
ization, there  was  considerable  contro- 
versy     surrounding      the      ACTION 
agency.    The    Reagan    administration 
had  recommended  cuts  in  the  funding 
level  for  the  ACTION  agency  and  had 
worked  to  eliminate  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. Many  Members  of  this  body  and 
of  the  House,  myself  included,  were 
strongly  committed  to  preserving  all 
the  programs  in  the  ACTION  agency- 
including  VISTA.  Others  of  our  col- 
leagues, while  not  embracing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration,  neverthe- 
less had  their  doubts  about  the  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram in  particular  and  the  agency  in 
general.    I    am    pleased   to   say    that 
thanks  to  the  extremely  cooperative 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  Senator  Hatch  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
Senators   Denton   and   Dodd,   as   the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  of 
the    subcommittee,    our    negotiations 
and  discussions  in  committee  produced 
a  bill  we  could  all  support.  It  is  elo- 
quent   testimony    to    the    success    of 
these  efforts  that  the  final  vote   in 
committee  to  report  this  bill  was  16  to 

2  Senators  Hatch.  Denton,  and  Dodd 
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deserve  the  highest  commendation.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  work 
with  them  so  successfully. 

During  the  committees  consider- 
ation of  this  reauthorization,  we  were 
presented  with  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  and  success  of 
VISTA  volunteers.  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents. Senior  Companions,  and  Retired 
Senior  Volunteers.  VISTA— Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America— was  created  in 
1965  as  a  domestic  counterpart  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  encouraged  and  en- 
abled Americans  of  all  ages  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  dedicate  a  year  of  their 
life  in  service  to  their  communities 
and  their  fellow  citizens.  These  volun- 
teers have  worked  to  revitalize  com- 
munities, to  promote  adult  and  youth 
literacy,  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic violence,  to  distribute  food  and 
clothing  to  the  needy,  to  establish  in- 
dependent living  situations  for  severe- 
ly handicapped  individuals,  and  to  pro- 
mote employment  for  senior  citizens. 
This  is  only  a  representative  sample  of 
a  list  that  could  be  much  longer. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Older  Americans  has  made  a  particu- 
larly effective  use  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers in  meeting  the  particular  needs 
of  the  elderly  poor. 

During  1973.  over  900  elders 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  re- 
ceived complete  eye  testing  at  a  series 
of  clinics  organized  by  MAOA  volun- 
teers under  the  auspices  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital.  The  elders  also  received  ex- 
aminations for  high  blood  pressure 
and  hypertension  from  VISTA  volun- 
teer Kathleen  Dillion,  a  registered 
nurse. 

Since  1977,  MAOA  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  have 
sponsored  quarterly  seminars  on 
health  issues,  particularly  on  preven- 
tive health  care  for  the  elderly.  The 
programs  have  produced  a  corps  of 
senior  volunteers  capable  of  providing 
accurate  health  information  to  needy 
individuals  in  their  communities. 

In  1978,  MAOA  VISTA  volunteers 
facilitated  the  smooth  transition  of  all 
50  senior  residents  of  the  Pidelis  Way 
Project  to  the  new  Corey  Road  Elderly 
Housing  Project  in  Brighton,  while  at 
the  same  time  assisting  with  their 
other  health  and  living  needs. 

The  mobilization  of  community  re- 
sources, twth  public  and  private,  by 
MAOA  VISTA  volunteer  Joseph 
Riemer  proved  to  be  the  pivotal  factor 
in  getting  the  114-unit  Cedar  Glen  El- 
derly Housing  Development  in  con- 
struction in  1979. 

These  examples  are  repeated  all  over 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 
Greater  Boston  Legal  Services  has 
provided  legal  assistance  to  low- 
income  persons  involved  in  civic  law 
disputes;  the  Boston  Indian  Council 
has  provided  job  placement  and  day 
care  for  urban  native  Americans:  Casa 
Myma  Vasquez   has   provided   assist- 


ance to  homeless  and  battered  women 
and  children:  New  England  Small 
Farms  Institute  has  provided  assist- 
ance to  farmers  in  central  and  western 
Massachusetts  and  Artisans  for  Better 
Living  has  promoted  and  marketed 
crafts  made  by  low-income  individuals. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
this  organization  describing  its  accom- 
plishments be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.i      Artisans  Bettering 
Livelihood  and  Education. 
Boston.  Mass..  June  24.  19H3. 
Representative  Austin  J.  Murphy. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion.    Committee    on     Education     and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear    Representative    Murphy:    Thank 
you   lor  sending  me  the  materials  on   the 
hearings  on  VISTA.  VISTA  must  be  contin- 
ued and  expanded.   I  support  myself  as  a 
plumbing    contractor    and    have    been    an 
unpaid  VISTA  supervi.sor  for  six  years. 

I  began  a  handcraft  program  for  poverty 
people  with  the  help  of  my  hardworking 
secretary  that  had  its  beginnings  in  a  run- 
down Boston  housing  project.  This  program 
extends  now  to  2,700  crafters  from  all  over 
New  England.  These  are  the  blind,  the 
handicapped,  senior  citizens,  and  many 
others.  Over  one-half  million  dollars  has 
gone  through  my  plumbing  shop  to  low- 
income  people  and  zero  dollars  has  been  re- 
turned to  a  professional  staff.  We  have 
taught  unskilled  welfare  mothers  and  teen- 
agers from  welfare  families  business  skills 
and  introduced  them  to  the  world  of  work. 
My  entire  endeavor  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  concerned  effort  and 
cooperation  of  VISTA  in  Boston.  These 
people  have  always  been  one-hundred  per- 
cent in  effort  and  cooperation  to  make  our 
own  program  a  success.  I  believe  that 
VISTA'S  future  direction  in  working  with 
poverty  people  should  be  to  carefully  align 
themselves  with  the  expertise  of  the  busi- 
ness community  that  can  guide  and  teach 
the  skills  necessary  to  bring  poverty  people 
into  Che  economic  life  of  our  Country. 

I  have  enclosed  a  list  of  our  accomplish- 
ments  and   news  stories   on   our   program. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  with  VISTA. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Aloen  R.  Wambolt. 

Artisans  Bettering  Livelihood  and 
Education— ABLE's  Accomplishments 

1.  A.B.L.E.  has  an  ongoing  ceramic  work- 
shop and  program  that  serves  low-income 
and  elderly  people  of  the  South  Boston  and 
Dorchester  areas. 

2.  A.B.L.E.  has  developed  a  membership  of 
2,700  that  includes  artisans  and  craftspeople 
who  are  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  the 
disabled,  the  retarded,  welfare  mothers,  the 
blind.  Social  Security  recipients,  prison  in- 
mates, etc. 

3.  A.B.L.E.  has  developed  four  store  out- 
lets (152  State  Street,  Boston;  American 
Legion  Highway,  Roslindale;  and  Salem 
Marketplace.  Salem.  Massachusetts:  and  at 
Church  and  Housatanic  Streets.  Lenox. 
Massachusetts). 

4.  Handcrafts  of  New  England  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  about  thirty-five  times  and 
on  television  twelve  times. 


5.  Carole  McClure.  A.B.LE.s  volunteer 
treasurer,  was  picked  by  The  United  Way  as 
Boston's  most  outstanding  volunteer. 

6.  Many  unskilled  welfare  mothers  and 
youth  have  entered  the  work  force  after 
being  trained  at  the  Handcrafts  of  New  Eng- 
land stores. 

7.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  meaningful 
hours  of  creativity  through  hard  work  has 
helped  give  hundreds  of  people  Integrity 
and  self  worth  through  the  development  of 
their  skills. 

8.  The  production  and  development  of  the 
handmade  traditional  crafts  that  Down 
East"  New  Englanders  are  known  for  is  fos- 
tered through  this  program 

9.  This  non-bureaucratic  program  has  sent 
back  over  $512,000  to  low-income  people 
while  returning  zero  dollars  to  a  profession- 
al staff.  A.B.L.E.  knows  of  no  other  program 
that  can  make  that  statement. 

10.  VISTA  has  picked  A.B.LE.s  Hand- 
crafts of  New  England  as  one  of  the  best 
self-help  programs  in  the  United  States  and 
held  VISTA'S  fifteenth  birthday  celebration 
at  Handcrafts  of  New  England  with  actress. 
Ali  MacGraw,  attending.  Later  two  of  our 
VISTA  workers  were  honored  by  Mrs. 
Carter  at  the  White  House  VISTA  awarded 
A.B.L.E.  three  VISTA  positions  to  further 
develop  this  program. 

11.  One  VISTA  worker  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Salem  store  and  one  worker  is  in- 
volved in  the  business  aspects  (inventory 
control,  accounting,  billing,  etc.)  which  is 
much  needed  at  this  lime. 

12.  One  VISTA  worker  is  developing  our 
first  community  store  in  a  mainly  black  area 
of  Boston  where  a  local  church  is  providing 
a  new  building  on  their  property  which 
fronts  on  the  American  Legion  Highway. 
This  will  be  our  first  community-type  store. 
This  endeavor  will  cost  A.B.LE.  virtually 
nothing. 

13.  A.B.LE.s  successful  Wayland  Christ- 
mas store  was  our  first  store  in  the  suburbs 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  public  has  caused 
us  to  study  a  way  to  open  a  fulltime  store  in 
the  suburbs. 

14.  A  business  plan  that  will  help  A.B.L.E. 
down  the  road  to  self-sufficiency  has  been 
developed  and  is  in  effect.  Consumable 
products  such  as  handmade  chocolates, 
fudge,  jams,  jellies,  dips,  and  maple  syrup 
products  will  become  our  "country  store" 
look.  Handcrafts  of  New  England  also  fea- 
tures a  needlework  comer  that  will  sell  yarn 
supplies  and  craft  kits  for  the  do-it-yourself 
folks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Such  human  exam- 
ples of  the  effectiveness  of  the  VISTA 
programs  are  repeated  all  over  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Nation.  For  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  like  to  examine  programs  in  sta- 
tistical terms,  as  well  as  human  terms, 
however,  I  refer  them  to  the  most 
recent  ACTION  evaluation  of 
VISTA— in  1979.  That  evaluation  con- 
cluded that  each  VISTA  volunteer  re- 
cruited an  average  of  15  additional 
local  volunteers  to  assist  in  local 
projects.  In  addition  for  an  investment 
of  less  than  $7,000  each  volunteer  gen- 
erated an  average  of  $25,000  in  public 
and  private  resources  to  benefit  the 
community.  Both  statistical  and  anec- 
dotal evidence  agree:  VISTA  has 
helped  millions,  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. 


We  should  not  forget  that  our 
Nation  benefits  not  only  from  the 
services  that  these  volunteers  provide, 
but  also  because  the  volunteers  bene- 
fit in  so  many  ways  from  their  experi- 
ences. Since  1965,  over  75.000  Ameri- 
cans have  volunteered  to  spend  a  year 
of  their  lives  at  subsistence  living 
standards  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
poor  themselves  and  VISTA  has  given 
them  a  chance  to  pull  themselves  out 
of  poverty.  For  thousands  of  other 
who  are  elderly.  VISTA  has  offered 
them  an  opportunity  to  feel  useful 
and  valuable  that  otherwise  may  not 
have  existed.  And  for  the  remainder, 
particularly  many  in  the  early  years. 
VISTA  gave  them  their  first  experi- 
ence in  the  fields  of  antipoverty  serv- 
ice—fields that  many  choose  to  pursue 
as  their  careers. 

Edith  Alverio.  Peter  Frau,  Joaquin 
Ortiz,  and  Pablo  Medina  were  all  local- 
ly recruited  low-income  VISTA  volun- 
teers with  the  Westtown  Concerned 
Citizen  Coalition  in  Chicago  working 
on  economic  development,  housing, 
and  job  development.  All  were  hired 
by  the  coalition  after  completing  their 
service. 

Victoria  Bonberry  was  a  low-income 
locally  recruited  VISTA  volunteer 
with  the  Tribal  Sovereignty  Project  in 
California.  After  her  service  ended, 
she  was  hired  as  a  trainer  for  the 
project. 

Becky  Simpson  was  a  mother  of  six 
in  her  midf*fties  when  she  was  recruit- 
ed as  a  low-income  VISTA  to  work  for 
the  Kentucky  Rivers  Coalition.  She  is 
now  a  full-time  staff  employee  of  the 
coalition. 

Emily  Grippe  and  Ann  Quinn  were 
two  low-income  locally  recruited 
VISTA  volunteers  with  the  communi- 
ty caring  conference  crime  prevention 
program  in  Rockford,  111.  They  are 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  conference. 

Bill  Lindsay  uent  to  Ft.  Lauderdale 
as  a  VISTA  volunteer  to  work  on  hous- 
ing i.ssues.  He  is  now  the  director  of 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Housing  Authority. 
Joe  Canapa  served  in  New  Mexico  as 
a  VISTA  volunteer.  He  is  not  the  di- 
rector of  the  New  Mexico  Land  and 
Water  Rights  Division. 

Mike  Runnels  also  served  in  new 
Mexico  as  a  VISTA  volunteer.  He  is 
now  New  Mexico  s  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. 

Chris  Cook  went  to  Alaska  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer.  He  .stayed  on  and 
became  a  Federal  district  court  judge. 
John  Sweet  went  to  Atlanta  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  City  Council. 

George  Graupera  came  to  Vermont 
as  a  VISTA  volunteer  specializing  in 
architectural  work.  He  stayed  on  to 
design  low-income  housing  in  that 
Slate. 

There  are  m&wy  more  volunteers  and 
many  more  stories.  I  believe  they  all 
demonstrate    the    enormous    benefit 


that  participating  in  this  program  has 
meant  to  so  many  Americans. 

While  less  controversial,  the  Older 
Americans    volunteer    program    have 
been  no  less  successful.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  legislation  permits  their  con- 
tinued expansion.  As  in  VISTA,  these 
three   programs   enrich   the   lives   of 
their    participants    and    benefit    the 
Nation  through  its  services.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  three  programs— the 
Foster     Grandparent     and     Retired 
Senior  Volunteers  programs   in   1969 
and  the  Senior  Companions  program 
in    1973— hundreds    of    thousands    of 
seniors  have  found  their  lives  to  be 
more  meaningful  and  have  improved 
the  lives  of  millions  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. They  have  provided  assistance  in 
schools,  hospitals,  homes,  and  various 
institutions    to    those   with    physical, 
mental,   or   social   needs.   They   have 
helped  children  and  seniors;  the  poor 
and  the  handicapped;  the  hungry,  the 
homeless,  and  the  sick.  They  fill  the 
essential  staff  needs  that  enable  local, 
public,   and   private  service  organiza- 
tions to  do  their  jobs.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  without  these  programs— VISTA, 
Foster  Grandparents,  Retired  Senior 
Volunteers  and  Senior  Companions— 
this  Nation  would  be  a  poorer  place  to 
live. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  need  the 
services  that  these  programs  can  pro- 
vide. The  devastating  rise  in  unem- 
ployment has  forced  millions  of  Amer- 
icans into  poverty.  The  reduction  in 
Federal  and  State  funds  available  to 
alleviate  their  plight  has  stretched  the 
resources  of  local  and  private  organi- 
zations to  the  breaking  point.  Volun- 
teers from  these  programs  have 
helped  form  the  link  that  has  kept 
these  programs  alive  and  in  many 
cases  has  kept  these  new  poor  alive. 
This  bill  not  only  preserves  these  pro- 
grams, but  permits  modest  expansion. 
Such  expansion  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  new  poor  as 
well  as  all  the  other  struggling  mem- 
bers of  our  society^.I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  vital  legisla- 

ti<jn. 

In  closing,  let  me  once  more  praise 
the  efforts  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  particularly  of  Senators 
Hatch,  Denton,  and  Dodd.  Let  me  also 
commend  Fran  Butler  who  represents 
the  three  Older  Americans  volunteer 
programs  and  Mimi  Mager  who  repre- 
sents the  Friends  of  VISTA.  The  infor- 
mation and  analysis  they  provided  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  were 
invaluable  in  our  efforts  to  produce 
this  legislation.  However.  I  think  all 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  highest  praise  should  go  to  those 
many  volunteers  all  over  the  country. 
It  has  been  their  tireless  work  that 
has  convinced  me  and,  I  am  sure,  con- 
vinced my  colleagues,  of  the  value  of 
this  agency  and  its  programs.  They  are 


the  ones  who  have  truly  made  this  leg- 
islation a  reality. 


THE  need  for  vista  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  GREATER 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  S.  1129,  the  author- 
ization of  the  Community  Volunteer 
Service  Act,  previously  known  as  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act. 
which  includes  the  VISTA  program.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  many  valuable  contributions  made 
by  VISTA  volunteers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

VISTA  is  a  program  that  fosters 
self-help  among  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged. In  Michigan,  where  their  ef- 
forts are  sorely  needed.  VISTA  volun- 
teers are  finding  shelter  for  homeless 
individuals,  distributing  food  to  needy 
persons,  assisting  senior  citizens  in 
cutting  their  fuel  bills,  identifying  jobs 
for  unemployed  individuals,  providing 
essential  services  for  troubled  and  run- 
away youth,  and  aiding  victims  of  do- 
mestic violence,  to  list  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  their  hard  work. 

Despite  VISTA  volunteers'  dedicated 
service,  the  program's  funding  has 
been  drastically  reduced  during  the 
last  2y2  years.  The  number  of  VISTA 
volunteers  serving  the  truly  needy  in 
Michigan  has  plummeted  from  99  vol- 
unteers at  22  projects  in  1981,  to  its 
current  level  of  only  38  volunteers  at  8 
projects.  Nationally,  the  number  of 
VISTA'S  has  dropped  from  a  high  of 
nearly  5,000  in  January  1981.  to  a  level 
of  only  1,600  today,  the  lowest  level  in 
VISTA'S  18-year  history.  This  has  oc- 
curred, unfortunately,  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  the  program  has  never 
been  greater.  As  a  VISTA  sponsor  in 
Michigan  recently  wrote: 

In  these  difficult  times,  when  the  poor  are 
already  suffering  because  of  so  many  gov- 
ernmental cutbacks,  the  loss  of  VISTA 
would  truly  be  disasterous.  Everything  pos- 
sible ought  to  be  done  to  continue  and 
expand  the  VISTA  program. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today,  S. 
1129,  includes  $15  million,  $17  million, 
and  $19  million  respectively  for  the 
VISTA  program  for  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  and  1986.  While  I  personally 
would  support  a  restoration  of 
VISTA'S  prior  funding  levels  of  over 
$30  million,  I  recognize  that  the  fund- 
ing levels  included  in  this  bill  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  President's  request  of 
$194,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $0  for 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  VISTA  program  and  the 
Older  American  volunteer  programs, 
and  to  support  wholeheartedly  S.  1129 
when  it  is  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  today. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  moving  editori- 
al published  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
concerning  VISTA.  The  editorial,  enti- 
tled "VISTA:  It  Should  Be  Spared 
From  the  Ax  Reagan's  People  Want 
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To  Drop,"  examines  VISTA 's  past  and 
future  and  concludes  that  without 
question  there  is  a  very  real  need  for 
VI5TA.  and  that  judged  by  any  stand- 
ards the  program  has  worked.  I  could 
not  agree  more.  At  this  time,  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Detroit  FYee  Press.  Sept.  2.  19821 

VISTA:  It  Should  Be  Spared  Prom  the  Ax 
Reagan's  People  Want  To  Drop 

The  Rea«;an  administration  is  sharpening 
its  hatchet  for  Vista,  the  old  domestic  pro- 
gram many  people  assumed  already  had 
died  on  the  budget  chopping  block.  But 
Vista  is  still  around  and.  although  its  activ- 
ist approach  is  disliked  by  this  administra- 
tion, the  agency  deserves  to  live. 

Vista  was  never  one  of  the  razzle-dazzle, 
high-rolling  programs,  though  it  once  field- 
ed almost  5.000  volunteers  to  work  with 
poor  people's  groups  and  other  neighbor- 
hood agencies.  And  no  one  could  accuse  the 
volunteers  of  lacking  commitment  or  of 
joining  the  program  merely  to  cram  their 
pockets  with  federal  dollars.  Volunteers 
worked  for  about  $400  a  month. 

Do  we  really  need  such  a  program?  With- 
out question.  In  both  cities  and  rural  com- 
munities, the  poor  and  powerless  must  con- 
tend with  a  sea  of  problems,  problems  that 
may  be  compounded  by  their  confusion 
atMut  how  bureaucracies  work,  their  inabil- 
ity to  comprehend  or  fill  out  forms,  their  ig- 
norance about  the  identities  of  landlords, 
their  fears  of  fighting  the  system. 

The  Vista  volunteers  have  helped  such 
people  get  better  public  services  and  im- 
prove their  reading.  They  have  staffed 
emergency  food  programs,  tutored  public 
school  children,  worked  with  groups  trying 
to  attract  new  businesses.  Judged  by  any  set 
of  standards,  the  program  has  worked. 

The  White  House  believes  senior  citizens 
and  others  would  provide  such  services  for 
mere  travel  expenses.  In  many  cases, 
though,  senior  citizens  are  prime  candidates 
for  Vista's  services  themselves.  And  as  agen- 
cies struggle  with  cutbacks  in  federal  fund- 
ing and  local  support,  they  need  to  know 
they  can  depend  on  Vista. 

What  probably  has  hurt  the  program 
most  is  the  administration's  suspicion  that 
Vista  exists  only  to  foment  community  ac- 
tivism. But  Vista  is  more  than  a  program; 
Like  its  more  exotic  twin,  the  Peace  Corps, 
it  is  an  ideal  of  service,  a  concept  embodying 
concern.  Even  for  Congress  to  constrain  vol- 
unteers from  engaging  in  certain  activities 
disliked  by  the  administration  would  be 
better  than  killing  the  program  outright. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:  ) 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  author  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973.  Public 
Law  93-113.  and  several  laws  amending 
and  revising  it,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  bipartisan  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
important  domestic  volunteer  services 
programs  authorized  under  the  1973 
act.  The  legislation.  S.  1129.  before  the 
Senate  today  provides  for  a  3-year  re- 
authorization of  appropriations  for 
the  VISTA  program,  the  Older  Ameri- 
can volunteer  programs— RSVP. 
Poster  Grandparents,  and  Senior  Com- 


panions—and the  other  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  ACTION  Agency. 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
these  programs  throughout  my  service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  authorizing  subcommittee  from 
1971  through  1980.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  authoring  much  of  the  legislation 
relating  to  these  programs  that  came 
before  the  Senate  during  that  period. 
These  programs  and  the  volunteers 
serving  in  them  have  always  represent- 
ed the  finest  instincts  of  the  American 
people— caring  and  compassion  for 
those  less  fortunate  and  willingness  to 
volunteer  to  help  each  other.  These 
volunteers  have  contributed  to  their 
communities  and  their  fellow  citizens. 
They  have  shared  their  time,  their 
energy,  and  their  resourcefulness  for 
the  betterment  of  our  communities 
and  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  some  supporters  of 
voluntarism  suggest  that  the  private 
sector  alone  can  stimulate  volunteer 
activities  like  those  sponsored  by  the 
ACTION  Agency.  I  disagree.  These 
programs  represent  the  kind  of  meld- 
ing of  public  and  private  support  that 
is  promoted  through  a  partnership  be- 
tween government,  both  Federal  and 
local,  and  the  private  sector.  This  sup- 
port is  needed,  it  is  important,  and 
should  be  continued.  The  moneys 
spent  in  these  programs  represent 
some  of  the  most  cost-effective  invest- 
ments the  Federal  Government  can 
make  in  the  area  of  human  services. 

VISTA  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee involves  the  provisions  reau- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the 
VISTA  program.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration proposed  in  1981  to  abolish  the 
program:  in  July  of  1981,  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  re- 
ported legislation  aimed  at  phasing 
VISTA  out  by  the  end  of  1983.  The 
program  nevertheless  has  survived, 
supported  by  its  many  friends  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Its  survival  is  a  testa- 
ment to  those  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  VISTA  volunteers,  young  and 
old.  from  every  walk  of  life,  who  have 
served  in  this  program  and  have  dedi- 
cated a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the 
principles  upon  which  VISTA  was 
founded— service  to  America.  Today,  a 
biparti.san  majority  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  has 
brought  before  the  Senate  legislation 
to  reauthorize  appropriations  for 
VISTA  at  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  $17  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  $19  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Those  figures  are.  of  course,  below  the 
appropriations  levels  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  but  they  do  envisage  steady 
growth  and  hold  out  the  promise  of 
one  day  restoring  this  program  to  the 
strength  it  once  enjoyed. 

Mr.  President,  the  VISTA  program 
has  provided  tens  of  thousands  of  our 


citizens  with  the  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice to  America.  It  will  continue  to  do 
so.  VISTA  volunteers,  with  their  en- 
thusiasm and  vigor,  have  made  mis- 
takes. Program  sponsors  have  made 
mistakes.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
sounding success  of  this  program  and 
its  message  to  our  society  has  not  gone 
unnoticed.  I  strongly  believe  that  pro- 
grams like  VISTA  should  be  expanded 
and  that  more  opportunities  for  volun- 
teer service  should  be  available.  I  have 
often  spoken  on  the  Senate  floor  of 
my  support  for  the  concept  of  national 
voluntary  service,  and  I  will  continue 
to  do  so.  But  today  I  share  the  joy  of 
the  many  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  VISTA  program  in  its  survival  and 
in  its  brightening  future. 

OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  also  express  my  very  highest 
regard  and  strong  personal  support  for 
the  Older  American  volunteer  pro- 
grams—RSVP,  Foster  Grandparents, 
and  Senior  Companions— which  are 
also  included  in  this  legislation.  Unlike 
the  VISTA  program,  however,  the 
future  of  the  Older  American  volun- 
teer programs  has  never  been  in 
doubt.  These  programs  have  always 
enjoyed  incredibly  strong  and  well-de- 
served support  in  Congress.  Like 
VISTA,  the  Older  American  programs 
provide  both  the  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice for  the  volunteer  and  help  fulfill 
some  of  the  countless  unmet  needs  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
Those  who  serve  and  those  who  are 
served  benefit  enormously  from  these 
programs.  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
reauthorization  of  appropriations  for 
these  programs  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  Old- 
er American  volunteer  programs 
throughout  my  service  in  the  Senate, 
particularly  gratifying  to  me  is  the 
doubling  of  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  Senior  Compan- 
ions program.  I  authored  in  1973  the 
legislative  authority  for  the  Senior 
Companions  program  and  its  growth 
has  been  truly  rewarding. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
congratulating  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  that  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
for  their  bipartisan  work  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  Senate  and  for 
their  support  of  these  important  pro- 
grams.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AID  BILL 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidents  in  these 
times  of  budget  austerity,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  closely  scrutinize  the  way 
in  which  each  taxpayer's  dollar  is 
spent  to  be  certain  we  accomplish  im- 
portant objectives  in  a  cost-effective 
way.  This  is  particularly  true  when  it 
comes  to  foreign  assistance  programs, 
where  we  try  to  help  friendly  develop- 
ing countries  with  their  efforts  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  im- 
prove the  lot  of  their  people.  Today.  I 
would  like  to  describe  one  foreign  as- 
sistance program  which  clearly  meets 
that  criteria— the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps,  or  the  lESC. 

This  organization  harnesses  the 
skills  of  men  and  women  from  the 
American  business  community,  who 
volunteer  2  to  3  months  of  their  time 
to  go  to  developing  countries  to  help 
with  specific  business  undertakings. 
These  Americans,  who  are  often  re- 
cently retired,  bring  with  them  years 
of  experience  to  bear  on  such  diverse 
fields  as  food  processing,  retailing, 
transportation  services,  construction, 
and  banking. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  such  experi- 
ence on  a  pro  bono  basis,  lESC  em- 
bodies several  other  remarkable  fea- 
tures. First,  its  service  is  valuable 
enough  that  the  foreign  organization 
requesting  lESC  help  pays  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  program,  including  living 
expense,  transportation,  and  some 
overhead  costs  for  lESC.  This  means 
both  that  lESC  can  conduct  more  pro- 
grams with  limited  donated  resources, 
and.  because  the  developing  country 
client  has  its  own  resources  at  stake, 
that  the  help  is  both  appreciated  and 
effectively  used. 

Second,  this  program  is  an  effective 
means  of  stimulating  the  kind  of  pri- 
vate entrepreneurship  and  self-help 
that  can  lead  to  self -sustained  econom- 
ic growth  and  job  creation  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Our  aid  programs 
generally  assist  developing  countries 
with  such  important  requirements  as 
improved  health  and  education  serv- 
ices, better  agricultural  research  and 
extension,  improved  roads  and  irriga- 
tion. But  if  these  countries  are  to 
build  an  economic  base  which  can  take 
advantage  of  these  services  and  in 
turn  generate  the  revenue  needed  to 
maintain  them,  a  strong  private  sector 
is  critical.  lESC  promotes  just  that 
sector. 


lESC  is  a  good  will  program  for  the 
United  States  as  well.  This  is  "people 
to  people"  program  of  the  best  type,  in 
which  Americans  are  clearly  seen  to  be 
offering  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence out  of  a  desire  to  help  others 
help  themselves.  This  combination  of 
practical  business  experience,  com- 
bined with  unselfish  idealism,  symbol- 
izes the  best  aspects  of  the  American 
character. 

Finally,  this  program  makes  econom- 
ic sense  for  the  United  States.  In  the 
short  run,  advice  from  American  ex- 
perts often  leads  to  the  purchase  of 
American-made  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. In  the  longer  run,  it  helps  build 
a  bridge  of  trust  and  interest  in  Ameri- 
can technology  and  approach  which 
will  pay  dividends  as  small  companies 
grow  and  flourish  in  the  developing 
world.  Our  fastest  growing  markets 
are  even  now  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  this  trend  is  certain  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 

Let  me  briefly  touch  on  the  some  of 
the  real-life  episodes  which  make  the 
lESC  story  so  exciting.  Not  surprising- 
ly, I  have  selected  some  projects  which 
involved  volunteers  from  my  own 
State  of  Illinois. 

In  Barbados,  a  small  family-owned 
company  needed  help  to  keep  a 
wooden  household  furniture  manufac- 
turing operation  going.  Clyde  Wein- 
berger, a  retired  furniture  company 
executive  from  Chicago,  volunteered 
his  services.  Thanks  in  part  to  his 
help,  that  company  was  not  only  saved 
but  was  enabled  to  grow. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hurst,  who  had  retired 
from  the  A.  W.  Staley  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  Illinois,  went  to  Ecuador  with 
his  wife  to  assist  a  manufacturer  of 
cocoa  butter  to  expand  his  facilities 
and  use  his  equipment  to  produce  soya 
milk.  Because  of  his  efforts,  jobs  have 
been  created  and  Ecuadoreans  are 
better  fed. 

A  Taiwanese  department  store 
needed  help  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  management 
training  program  as  well  as  with  other 
personnel  matters.  A  recent  retiree 
from  Willowbrook,  111.,  William  Hegen- 
buck,  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  work- 
ing with  large  retail  chains,  was  dis- 
patched to  Taiwan.  He  helped  set  up  a 
training  program  which  will  eventual- 
ly involve  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
retail  field. 

Finally,  Darl  Fike,  who  is  currently 
employed  by  the  Illinois  State  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  has  been  as- 
signed to  a  volunteer  stint  in  Ecuador 
to  help  a  hog-raising  cooperative  of  50 
members.  His  work  will  undoubtedly 
not  only  affect  that  cooperative,  but 
the  entire  feed,  machinery,  and  hog- 
raising  equipment  market  in  that 
country. 

These  are  just  four  examples  of  the 
kind  of  down-to-earth,  grassroots  ac- 
tivities sponsored  by  lESC.  To  date, 
the    organization    has    assisted    over 


8,000  locally  owned  businesses  with 
the  help  of  over  5,000  apostles  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  program 
which  should  be  helped  by  our  foreign 
assistance  program,  in  which  a  modest 
expenditure  of  Government  funds  can 
be  greatly  multiplied  through  the  con- 
tribution of  time  by  highly  qualified 
volunteers  and  the  payment  of  most 
operating  costs  by  developing  country 
clients. 

This  month  marks  a  historic  occa- 
sion in  the  20-year  relationship  be- 
tween the  lESC  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. This  partnership  in  internation- 
al economic  development  was  ratified 
for  an  additional  5  years  with  the  sign- 
ing on  September  12  by  lESC  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Carroll  and  AID  Admin- 
istrator Peter  McPherson  of  a  5-year 
extension  of  AID  support. 

This  relationship  has  been  a  dynam- 
ic one  which  has  changed  with  the 
challenges  of  development  over  the 
years.  Especially  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  AID'S  private  enterprise  initia- 
tive, the  roles  of  lESC  in  fostering  pri- 
vate economic  initiative  and  in  catalyz- 
ing closer  links  with  U.S.  enterprises 
have  assumed  new  importance.  Both 
lESC  and  AID  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  concen- 
trate on  areas  of  greatest  need  by  ex- 
panding lESC's  assistance  to  smaller 
enterprises  and  in  poorer  countries. 
lESC  has  also  become  an  important 
partner  in  U.S.  development  programs 
in  the  Caribbean,  as  lESC  is  currently 
establishing  a  presence  in  Honduras. 
Costa  Rica,  and  Jamaica.  I  heartily  en- 
courage even  greater  efforts  in  those 
directions. 

In  sum,  I  am  impressed  that  support 
of  lESC  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  consistently  effective  and  pro- 
ductive uses  of  U.S.  aid  funds  over  two 
decades,  and  remains  so  despite  dra- 
matic changes  in  economic  develop- 
ment challenges. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
endorse  and  support  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
lUmois  about  the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps. 

The  lESC  is  one  of  those  rarest  of 
initiatives:  one  in  which  everyone 
wins.  In  18  years,  some  18.500  foreign 
firms  have  been  assisted  by  over  5.000 
retired  American  executives,  who  have 
devoted— without  pay— their  expertise, 
energy,  and  humanitarianism  to  the 
progress  of  over  70  developing  coun- 
tries. 

This  type  of  assistance  works.  It 
should,  for  the  participants,  each  with 
a  lifetime  of  experience  relevant  to 
the  enterprise  being  assisted,  repre- 
sent this  country's  most  productive 
asset:  our  people.  Perhaps  the  surest 
indicator  of  the  value  of  their  talents 
to  foreign  firms  is  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  organizations  which  receive 
lESC    help    contribute    significantly 
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toward  the  expenses  of  the  program. 
Further,  some  40  percent  of  the  client 
firms  make  a  capital  investment  at- 
tributable to  the  program,  often  an  in- 
vestment involving  an  American  firm, 
and  fully  20  percent  form  a  business 
relationship  with  an  American  compa- 
ny—hard evidence  that  this  assistance 
makes  hard  economic  sense. 

But  the  program  works  for  many 
more  than  the  immediate  benefici- 
aries. For  thousands  of  retired  volun- 
teer executives,  this  opportunity  for 
service  is  a  treasured  experience.  And 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
abroad.  lESC  volunteers  become  effec- 
tive ambassadors  of  good  will  for  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  the  lESCs  demonstrated 
ability  to  earn  remuneration  from  par- 
ticipating foreign  organizations  and  to 
attract  private  donations  as  well  pro- 
vides a  degree  of  leverage  too  rarely 
found  in  U.S.  development  assistance. 
In  short,  the  modest  support  made 
available  from  AID.  less  than  half  of 
total  lESC  funding,  is  a  bargain. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LT.  GEN.  LEON-  There  being  no  objective,  the  article 
ARD  D.  HEATON.  U.S.  ARMY  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
(RETIRED)  Record,  as  follows: 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  condemn  the  horrible  actions 
carried  out  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Korean  airliner, 
flight  007.  My  only  surprise  to  the  bla- 
tant murders  of  269  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Korean  jet  is  the  surprise 
of  the  world.  Has  the  world  not  be- 
lieved the  horror  stories  of  the  past 
generation?  Has  the  world  forgotten 
the  massacre  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Polish  officers  in  a  forest  near  Katyn? 
Has  the  world  forgotten  the  machine- 
gunning  of  innocent  PoU.sh  ireedom 
fighters.  Has  the  world  forgotron  the 
massacre  of  Israeli  athletes  by  Rus- 
sian-trained PLO  commandos?  Does 
the  world  not  believe  that  the  Soviets 
are  using  poison  gas  in  Afghanistan? 
Does  the  world  not  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  perpetrated  an  attempt- 
ed assassination  against  the  Pope' 

In  my  service  to  my  country  as  an  in- 
telligence agent  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, deaths  of  innocent  men.  women, 
and  children  were  a  daily  .iccurrence. 
In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
"Let  us  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain." 

Let  us  unite  behind  our  President  to 
make  the  United  States  of  America 
the  strongest  military  Nation  on 
Earth.  It  is  not  compassion  or  decency 
that  has  stopped  the  Soviets  from  at- 
tacking us.  It  is  not  concern  for  our 
children.  It  is  fear  of  massive  retalia- 
tion from  the  American  and  free 
world's  military  might. 

The  hope  of  the  free  world  is  truly 
peace  through  strength. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  good 
friend  and  military  leader.  Lt.  Gen. 
Leonard  D.  Heaton,  U.S.  Army  (Re- 
tired), who  recently  passed  away.  To 
his  lovely  wife,  Sara,  and  daughter, 
Sara  Dudley  May-son.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies. 

This  exceptional  .soldier  and  surgeon 
served  for  more  than  40  years  in  the 
Army,  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  his 
career  as  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  in  1959.  a  post  he  held  for  10 
years. 

General  Heatons  career  spanned  a 
period  which  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  challenging  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  Receiving 
his  commission  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  a  year  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Louisville,  he  imme- 
diately immersed  himself  in  the  study 
of  medicine  at  various  military  hospi- 
tals. 

General  Heaton  made  a  point  of 
being  close  to  the  action.  On  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  he  was  the  acting  com- 
mander and  chief  of  surgery  at  North 
Sector  General  Hospital.  Schofield 
Barracks,  in  Hawaii.  During  the  actual 
attack  by  the  Japanese,  which  precipi- 
tated Americas  entry  into  World  War 
II.  General  Heaton  refused  to  wait 
until  the  air  raid  was  over  to  report 
for  duty,  dodging  enemy  planes  to 
reach  his  hospital.  For  his  quick  and 
efficient  action,  which  saved  many 
lives.  General  Heaton  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 

His  surgical  skills,  on  another  crucial 
occasion,  were  of  major  importance  to 
the  Nation.  In  1956.  as  commanding 
general  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  he 
was  urgently  recalled  from  a  vacation 
to  treat  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower for  an  emergency  abdominal  ill- 
ness. A  short  time  later,  the  general's 
famous  patient  was  resting  quietly  and 
out  of  serious  danger.  That  operation 
began  a  long  and  close  friendship 
which  evenually  resulted  in  General 
Heaton  becoming  President  Eiser^how- 
er's  personal  physician. 

This  great  surgeon,  who  was  decorat- 
ed for  his  wartime  service  in  both  the 
Pacific  and  European  theaters,  also 
treated  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  Generals  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall  and  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  He  was  awarded  four  Distin- 
guished Service  Medals  during  his 
career;  and  before  he  retired  from 
active  duty  in  1969.  he  beame  the  first 
Army  physician  to  gain  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general. 

In  order  to  share  more  about  this 
great  military  leader  and  physician.  I 
ask  unanious  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12,  19831 

"Lt  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton, 
Eisenhower's  Surgeon,  Dies  at  80 

Retired  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton.  80, 
the  Army  surgeon  general  from  1959  to  1969 
and  who  gained  widespread  recognition  for 
his  work  as  the  surgeon  for  notable  public 
figures,  including  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Ei.senhower,  died  of  cancer  Sept.  10  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

During  his  more  than  40  yeare  of  Army 
service.  Gen.  Heaton  gained  a  reputation  for 
calm  assurance  and  was  known  as  a  dedicat- 
ed teacher.  Long  considered  one  of  the 
Army's  most  skilled  surgeons,  he  champi- 
oned the  expansion  of  the  service's  medical 
education  programs.  He  was  decorated  for 
his  work  as  both  a  .surgeon  and  administra- 
tor for  wartime  service  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  European  theaters. 

Perhaps  Gen.  Heaton's  most  difficult  24- 
hour  period  began  on  June  8,  1956.  Reached 
at  a  vacation  retreat.  Gen.  Heaton,  then 
commanding  general  of  Walter  Reed,  was 
flown  back  to  Washington.  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  only  nine  months  earlier  had 
suffered  a  major  heart  attack,  was  in  Waller 
Reed  with  what  proved  to  be  regional  enter- 
itis with  an  intestinal  obstruction. 

At  1  a.m.  June  9.  Gen.  Heaton  and  his 
quickly  assembled  team  operated.  The  ab- 
dominal surgery  was  complicated  by  antico- 
agulant drugs  that  Eisenhower  had  been 
taking  for  his  heart  condition.  These  drugs 
might  have  prevented  the  surgeons  from 
controlling  the  bleeding.  Yet,  one  hour  and 
54  minutes  after  entering  surgery,  the  oper- 
ation was  over.  Gen.  Heaton's  job  had  just 
begun  because  he  had  to  brief  the  media 
and  explain  the  surgery  and  its  success. 

The  patient  not  only  recovered  but 
became  a  close  friend.  In  later  years.  Gen. 
Heaton  liecame  Eisenhower's  personal  phy- 
sician, traveled  to  Europe  with  him  and 
treated  him  in  his  last  days  before  his  death 
at  Walter  Reed  in  1969.  Gen.  Heatons  other 
surgical  patients  included  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles  and  generals  of  the 
Army  George  C.  Marshall  and  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  1965,  MacAr- 
thur  wrote  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
with  a  last  request.  It  said  in  part:  "I  have 
seen  many  units  of  many  countries  in 
action,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  to  surpass 
111  cohesion  and  efficiency  that  which  has 
been  administered  to  me  under  Gen. 
Heaton.  The  doctors,  nurses  and  corpsmen 
have  been  magnificent.  I  shall  urge  Gen. 
Wheeler  to  confer  upon  Gen.  Heaton  an  oak 
Hai  cluster  to  his  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  • 

Those  words  were  used  in  the  citation  of 
the  Distinguished  Ser.lce  Medal,  one  of 
four  Gen.  Heaton  received  during  his  career. 

During  his  later  yeare  as  surgeon  general, 
tip  led  the  expansion  and  deployment  of 
Arr.iy  medical  ser%'ices  for  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  He  fought  for  increased  numbers 
of  helicopters  for  medical  evacuation  oper- 
atiorui.  explaining  to  medical  colleagues,  the 
public  a.id  Co:igre.ss  how  best  to  save  lives. 
He  retired  from  active  duty  in  1969,  the  first 
Army  ph.vsician  to  gain  three-star  rank. 

Gen.  Heaton.  who  lived  in  Plnehurst.  N.C.. 
was  a  native  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  He  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from  the  Univers; 
ty  of  Louisville  in  1926  and  received  his  com- 
mission in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  a  year 


later.  Before  World  War  II.  he  served  and 
studied  at  various  military  hospitals. 

Dec.  7.  1941.  found  him  a  major  and  the 
acting  commander  and  surgery  chief  at 
North  Sector  General  Hospital.  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii.  During  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Gen.  Heaton 
dodged  enemy  planes  and  reached  his  hospi- 
tal, the  largest  Army  medical  facility  in 
Hawaii. 

He  ordered  his  staff  to  prepare  for  battle 
casualties.  His  surgeons  performed  more 
than  200  operations.  Thanks  to  Gen.  Hea- 
tons  orders  to  add  sulfanilamide  to  both  ab- 
dominal and  surface  wounds,  patients  treat- 
ed at  North  Sector  did  much  better  than 
those  elsewhere.  Gen.  Heaton  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Later  in  the  war,  he  conunanded  a  hospi- 
tal and  then  a  group  of  hospitals  in  Europe. 
After  the  war,  he  was  named  surgical  chief 
and  then  commanding  general  of  Letterman 
General  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  In  1953, 
he  was  offered  the  post  of  commandant  of 
Walter  Reed.  He  took  the  post  when  it  was 
agreed  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
surgery.  In  1959,  he  was  named  Army  sur- 
geon general.  He  continued  to  operate  and 
to  assist  in  operations  until  retiring. 

He  was  a  diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Surgery,  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  member  of  the 
American  Surgical  Association. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former 
Sara  Hill  Richardson  of  Pinehurst,  and  a 
daughter.  Sara  Dudley  Mayson. 


THE  DEATH  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE LARRY  MCDONALD  OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  and 
true  patriot.  Congressman  Larry 
McDonald  of  Georgia,  who  was  a 
victim  of  one  of  the  most  dastardly 
crimes  of  this  century.  He  was  aboard 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007,  when  it 
was  destroyed  as  it  strayed  over  Soviet 
territory  on  September  1.  1983.  To  his 
lovely  wife.  Kathryn;  his  son,  Tryggvi 
Paul,  who  served  as  an  intern  in  my 
office;  and  to  his  other  children,  Callie 
Grace,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Lawrence 
Patton  Jr.,  and  Lauren  Aileen,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies. 

A  native  of  Atlanta,  Congressman 
McDonald  completed  pre-medical 
training  at  Davidson  College,  N.C.,  and 
earned  his  doctor  of  medicine  degree 
from  the  Emory  University  School  of 
Medicine.  After  4  years  as  a  Navy  phy- 
sician and  flight  surgeon,  he  complet- 
ed his  residency  and  postgraduate 
training  in  general  surgery  at  Atlan- 
ta's Grady  Memorial  Hospital.  He  re- 
ceived his  postgraduate  training  in 
urology  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor. 

Active  in  medical  and  civic  affairs, 
he  held  memberships  in  a  variety  of 
associations,  including  the  Rotary 
Club.  National  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Atlanta  Astronomy  Club.  His  in- 
tense interest  in  public  affairs  inevita- 
bly led  him  to  political  life. 

Elected  by  Georgia's  Seventh  Dis- 
trict as  a  Democrat  in  1974,  Congress- 
man McDonald  was  reelected  to  the 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives  each 
term  thereafter.  He  was  an  able  and 
dedicated  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  conservative 
anti-Communists  in  Washington.  He 
pursued  his  convictions  about  threats 
to  our  freedom  from  Soviet  aggression 
with  great  courage.  His  beliefs  inspired 
him  to  found  Western  Goals,  a  private 
research  firm  designed  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism. 

It  is  cruelly  ironic  that  Congressman 
McDonald's  death  was  directly  caused 
by  followers  of  the  very  ideology 
against  which  he  so  vigorously  cam- 
paigned. His  tragic  death  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  only  through 
strength  can  we  maintain  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  man  was  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant  who  cared 
deeply  for  his  Nation  and  its  demo- 
cratic philosophy.  His  words  of  warn- 
ing about  communism  are  even  more 
poignant  in  view  of  the  unprovoked, 
murderous  attack  on  the  Korean  air- 
liner. 

In  order  to  share  more  about  this 
outstanding  Congressman  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  biography  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Directory,  and  two  arti- 
cles, one  from  the  Washington  Times 
and  one  from  Congressional  Quarter- 
ly, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Lawrence  P.  McDonald.  Congressional 
Directory.  98th  Congress.  1983-1984 

Lawrence  P.  McDonald,  Democrat,  of 
Marietta,  Ga.;  born  in  Atlanta  Ga..  April  1. 
1935:  graduated  from  Darlington  School, 
Rome.  Ga.;  completed  premedical  training 
at  Davidson  College,  N.C.;  received  doctor  of 
medicine  degree  from  Emory  University 
School  of  Medicine,  1957;  served  4  years  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  as  physician  and  flight  sur- 
geon: residency,  Grady  Memorial  Hospital:  2 
years  postgraduate  training  in  general  sur- 
gery, Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  3  years  postgraduate  training  in  Urol- 
ogy, University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  member:  Independent  Methodist 
Church,  various  medical  associations, 
Rotary.  National  Historical  Society.  Atlanta 
Astronomy  Club,  and  John  Birch  Society: 
member  of  National  Council  of  the  J.B.S.; 
member  of  State  Medical  Education  Board. 
1969-74;  received  honorary  doctor  of  letters 
from  Daniel  Payne  College.  Birmingham. 
Ala.;  married  to  the  former  Kathryn  Jack- 
son. 1976;  five  children:  Tryggvi  Paul.  Callie 
Grace.  Mary  Elizabeth.  Lawrence  Patton. 
Jr..  and  Lauren  Aileen:  elected  to  the  94th 
Congress.  November  5.  1974.  reelected  to 
each  succeeding  Congress. 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Sept.  2.  19831 
McDonald,  Noted  Conservative,  Devoted 

Life  to  Anti-Communism 
Rep.  Larry  McDonald,  the  Georgia  Demo- 
crat who  was  aboard  the  South  Korean  air- 
liner that  was  shot  down  yesterday  by  a 
Soviet  fighter,  often  was  called  the  most 
conservative  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


His  wife  said  yesterday  that  he  was  "the 
leading  anti-communist  in  Congress." 

First  told  that  the  Boeing  747  had  landed 
on  an  island  off  the  Soviet  Union's  east 
coast.  Kathy  McDonald  said:  "Him,  of  all 
people.  Ijeing  in  Russian  hands  ...  to  say 
its  a  little  bit  odd  would  l)e  to  say  the 
least." 

Later,  after  learning  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  others  aboard  the  plane,  Mrs. 
McDonald  called  it  "a  typical  action  of  the 
communists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
against  this  type  of  behavior  that  my  hus- 
band spoke  out  so  loudly  and  for  so  long." 

McDonald,  a  48-year-old  physician,  was 
described  by  associates  as  "very  earnest,  in- 
tense" and  as  "a  very  personable  man"  who 
was  highly  regarded  and  very  effective  in 
conservative  causes  because  of  his  promi- 
nence in  the  vast  network  of  conservative 
organizations. 

Long  a  conservative  political  activist,  he 
earlier  this  year  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  John  Birch  Society— succeeding  Robert 
Welch,  the  founder  and  only  other  chair- 
man of  the  organization. 

In  1972  he  lost  his  first  bid  for  Congress  in 
Georgia's  7th  District— an  overwhelmingly 
white  area  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
state  stretching  from  the  suburbs  of  Atlanta 
through  Marietta  and  Rome  to  the  suburbs 
of  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

However,  in  1974  he  ousted  veteran  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  John  Davis  and.  although  he 
faced  several  close  primaries  and  re-election 
victories  after  that,  he  became  so  popular  in 
his  district  that  by  1980  he  received  68  per- 
cent of  the  votes  in  both  the  primary  and 
general  elections.  In  1982  he  got  66  percent 
in  the  primary  and  61  percent  in  the  general 
election. 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  R-Ariz.,  once  said 
McDonald  had  perhaps  "contributed  more 
to  the  Congress  than  .  .  .  any  other  fresh- 
man who  has  ever  come  there. " 

In  1980  and  1981  readers  of  Conservative 
Digest  selected  him  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired conservatives  in  Congress.  His  voting 
record  in  Congress  received  ratings  ranging 
from  100  percent  by  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  to  0  percent  from  the 
AFL-CIO. 

A  director  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, he  was  a  recipient  of  its  Defender  of 
Individual  Rights  award. 

McDonald  also  was  an  official  of  nimier 
ous  other  conservative  organizations,  includ- 
ing Movement  to  Restore  Decency.  Ameri- 
can Life  Lobby,  National  Pro  Life  Action 
Committee,  Congressional  Advisory  Board 
of  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legislation 
and  Fund  to  Restore  an  Educated  Elector- 
ate. 

Among  his  many  other  awards  were  the 
Most  Frugal  Member  of  Congress  citation 
from  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  Nation- 
al Reserve  Association  in  1980.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

In  1981  he  founded— and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  serving  as  impaid  president  and 
board  chairman— Western  Goals,  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation  to  stop  subversion,  ter- 
rorism and  communism  in  the  United 
States. 

McDonald  wrote  books  smd  numerous  arti- 
cles and  he  traveled  aroiuid  the  country  as 
unoffical  "secretary  of  defense"  in  a  mock 
cabinet  of  conservatives  to  denounce  the 
1978  Panama  Canal  treaties.  He  supported 
military  strongmen  in  Nicaragua  and  other 
Central  American  nations  and  opposed  nor- 
malization    of     American     relations     with 
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China.  In  1977  the  Chilean  government  pre- 
sented him  the  Bernardo  O'HigKirvs  Award. 

Lawrence  Patton  McDonald  was  bom  In 
Atlanta  on  April  1.  1935.  He  completed  his 
pre-medical  studies  at  Davidson  College  in 
North  Carolina  and  was  accepted  by  Emory 
University's  medical  school  In  Atlanta 
before  his  18th  birthday.  He  received  his 
M.D.  from  Emory  in  1957. 

After  four  years  in  the  Navy— mostly  as  a 
physician  and  overseas  flight  surgeon— he 
completed  a  residency  in  general  surgery  at 
Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in  Atlanta. 

During  his  three-year  residency  in  urology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Hospital  in 
Ann  Arbor  in  the  middle  1960's  he  frequent- 
ly passed  material  from  the  Birch  Society  to 
fellow  doctors  and  he  headed  the  chapter  of 
the  Birch  Society  there  at  a  time  when  that 
organization  was  far  more  outspoken  than  it 
is  today. 

It  also  was  in  Ann  Art)or  that  he  made  his 
first  race  for  elective  office,  challenging  in- 
cumbent Democratic  Councilman  Leroy 
Cappaert  in  a  primary.  He  lost  that  race 
when  he  captured  little  more  than  300 
votes. 

Returning  to  Atlanta,  he  joined  his  broth- 
er and  late  father,  both  physicians,  as  part- 
ners in  the  McDonald  Urology  Clinic.  He 
later  moved  to  Marietta.  According  to 
sources,  one  of  his  first  patients  upon  re- 
turning to  Atlanta  was  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Sr. 

According  to  the  "Almanac  of  American 
Politics.'  McDonald's  "views  on  issues  are  so 
far  out.  and  his  political  skill  so  limited, 
that  he  has  little  impact.  His  voting  record 
is  unremarkable.  .  .  .  But.  as  his  Birch 
membership  suggests.  Mc£>onald  seems  to 
regard  his  colleagues  as  something  close  to 
communists. 

However,  the  strong  support  he  received 
in  his  district  proved  that  his  constituents 
disagreed  with  charges  by  opponents  that  in 
Washington  he  was  doing  the  Birch  Soci- 
ety's work  rather  than  his  district's. 
.  Nevertheless.  McDonald's  effectiveness  in 
the  Democratic  Party  was  limited,  especially 
by  his  refusal  to  vote  with  the  Democratic 
caucus  for  the  re-election  for  Rep.  Thomas 
O'Neill  as  speaker  of  the  House.  That  cost 
him  committee  assignments. 

He  and  Kathy  McDonald  have  two  chil- 
dren. Larry  2.  and  Lauren  Aileen.  tx)m  last 
Christmas.  He  also  has  three  other  children. 
Tryggvi  Paul,  Callie  Grace  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth. 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Quarterly.  Sept.  3. 
1983] 

Representative  McDon ald:  Free-Lance 
Conservative 

Rep.  Larry  P.  McDonald.  D-Ga..  a  passen- 
ger atx>ard  the  Korean  Air  Lines  jumbo  jet 
shot  down  by  a  Soviet  fighter  plane  Sept.  1, 
was  a  militant  conservative  who  had  made 
anti-communism  the  focus  of  his  political 
career. 

After  hearing  of  the  Soviet  action,  his 
wife  Kathryn  said.  "It  was  against  this  type 
of  behavior  that  my  husband  spoke  out  so 
loudly  and  so  long."  Conservative  leaders 
called  McDonald  a  hero  who  lost  his  life  for 
his  country. 

McDonald,  48,  a  physician  specializing  in 
urology,  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  No- 
veml)er  1974  and  had  been  returned  there 
ever  since  by  the  voters  of  Georgia's  7th 
District,  which  stretches  more  than  100 
miles  from  the  suburbs  of  Atlanta  to  those 
of  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  became  chairman  of 
the  right-wing  John  Birch  Society— only  the 


second  person  to  hold  the  post  in  that  orga- 
nization's 25-year  history.  In  addition,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Moral  Majority  and 
headed  his  own  private  research  foundation. 
Western  Goals,  whose  mandate  is  "to  fight 
communist-controlled  penetrations  and  sub- 
version" of  American  society. 

Although  a  nominal  Democrat,  McDonald 
was  really  a  free-lance  conservative,  far  out- 
side both  political  parties  in  the  House. 

His  meml)ership  in  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus  simply  indicated  how  little  party 
labels  can  mean:  in  1982  he  voted  againt  a 
majority  of  Democrats  90  percent  of  the 
time— more  often  than  all  but  a  few  Repub- 
licans. When  the  98th  Congress  convened  in 
1983  he  did  not  even  cast  the  routine  party- 
line  vote  for  Democrat  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Jr.,  D-Mass..  as  Speaker. 

The  party  returned  the  favor,  denying 
McDonald  a  seat  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  despite  his  eight  years  of  senior- 
ity. Ten  House  freshmen  were  given  vacant 
seats  on  the  panel  instead. 

Besides  l>eing  vehemently  anti-communist. 
McDonald  was  anti-at>ortion.  anti-homosex- 
ual and  pro-gun. 

Although  he  was  a  senior  Democrat  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  his 
influence  there  was  limited. 

On  the  House  floor,  he  was  noted  for  rhe- 
torical flourishes  and  for  inserting  into  the 
Congressional  Record  long  statements  and 
reports  by  conservatives  on  various  topics. 

When  he  offered  floor  amendments  to 
pending  legislation,  they  were  usually 
simple  and  direct.  In  1980  he  offered  one  to 
block  funding  for  any  trade  Isetween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  lost 
124-284. 

But  he  fared  better  in  offering  repeated 
floor  amendments  to  bar  the  use  of  Legal 
Services  CorpKjration  <LSC)  funds  to  "pro- 
mote, defend  or  protect"  homosexuality,  the 
1981  version  of  McDonald's  amendment 
passed  the  House  easily.  281-123.  and  the 
language  was  retained  in  later  legislation 
funding  the  LSC.  which  provides  civil  legal 
services  to  the  poor. 

In  1981.  McDonald  also  persuaded  the 
House  to  cut  $70  million  in  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations. 

McDonald  was  one  of  a  handful  of  mem- 
bers to  oppose  a  Capitol  statue  for  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  a  move  that 
made  King— a  Georgia  native— the  first 
black  person  so  honored.  McDonald  protest- 
ed in  1981  that  "Communist  Party  mem- 
bers" had  aided  King's  civil  rights  cam- 
paigns. 

This  year,  when  the  House  Aug.  2  voted 
338-90  to  designate  the  third  Monday  in 
January  as  a  federal  holiday  in  honor  of 
King,  McDonald  was  one  of  just  13  Demo- 
crats voting  "nay." 

Since  his  first  narrow  win  in  the  1974 
Democratic  primary.  McDonald  had  to  fight 
more  than  once  for  his  political  survival. 
Conservatism  is  popular  in  small-town  Geor- 
gia, but  McDonald  faced  a  steady  supply  of 
determined  enemies.  Only  a  loyal  band  of 
supporters  and  effective  national  fund  rais- 
ing allowed  him  to  keep  his  seat  relatively 
secure.  Last  year,  he  won  relection  with  61 
percent  of  the  vote. 

McDonald's  wife.  Kathryn.  has  moved  to 
the  fore  of  likely  contenders  for  the  seat. 
Although  she  had  not  disclosed  any  con- 
crete plans  as  of  Sept.  2.  an  aide  to  her  hus- 
band noted  the  congressman  had  "told  his 
wife  in  the  recent  past  that  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  him  he  would  want  her  to  run  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term." 


The  other  major  contender  for  the  seat  is 
likely  to  l)e  Democrat  George  Pullen,  a 
Rome  city  commissioner.  Pullen.  who  teach- 
es history  at  Floyd  Junior  College  in  Rome, 
had  already  announced  his  intention  to 
challenge  Larry  McDonald  in  the  1984  pri- 
mary. 

Although  Pullen  indicated  that  McDon- 
ald's presumed  death  had  forced  a  reassess- 
ment of  his  plans,  he  added,  "I  do  not  see 
that  it  should  change  my  intention  of  run- 
ning." 

Democratic  Gov.  Joe  Prank  Harris  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  hold  off  on  setting  a 
special  election  to  fill  McDonald's  seat  until 
McDonald's  death  has  been  confirmed. 

Georgia's  secretary  of  state.  Democrat 
Max  Cleland,  has  recommended  that  the 
state  dispense  with  a  primary  and  hold  an 
open  general  election,  followed  by  a  runoff 
between  the  top  two  vote-getters  should  no 
cauididate  receive  more  than  50  percent. 


WHAT  THIS  COUNTRY  NEEDS  IS 
ONE  MORE  FEDERAL  LAW 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently, there  are  different  laws  in  50 
States  that  set  standards  for  product 
liability  in  this  country.  There  are 
dozens  of  interpretations  of  these 
laws— varying  from  State  to  State— 
and  these  differences  make  the  manu- 
facture of  products  for  sale  nationally 
difficult  and  costly,  naturally,  the 
costs  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
For  example,  almost  20  percent  of  the 
price  you  pay  for  a  stepladder  is  the 
cost  of  product  liability  insurance  the 
manufacturer  must  pay. 

The  explosion  in  the  last  10  years  of 
product  liability  lawsuits  and  court  de- 
cisions have  made  it  impossible  for  a 
consumer  to  know  his  rights  or  a  man- 
ufacturer to  know  his  obligations  with- 
out expensive  legal  help.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  it  costs  an  average  of  77 
cents  in  legal  fees  for  a  consumer  to 
recover  66  cents  in  damages.  Is  this 
justice? 

If  we  had  one  national  standard  to 
apply  to  product  liability  cases,  we 
could  all  save  a  great  deal  in  direct  and 
passed-on  costs. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill— S.  44— that 
will  replace  50  different  standards 
with  one  reasonable  national  standard 
for  product  liability.  The  bill  has  21 
Senate  cosponsors,  and  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
magazine  Inc.  points  out  that  this 
country  needs  one  more  Federal  law— 
a  uniform  standard  for  product  liabil- 
ity. I  couldn't  agree  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

{From  Inc.,  September  1983] 

What  This  Country  Needs  Is  One  More 
Federal  Law 
(By  Stanley  I.  Lehrer) 
Imagine  the  existence  of  50  different  state 
laws  desigrned  to  solve  what  is  fundamental- 
ly a  federal  problem  of  interstate  commerce. 


Imagine  attorneys  shopping  among  those  50 
laws  for  the  one  that  will  give  their  clients' 
damage  claims  the  friendliest  hearings. 

You  have  just  imagined  the  real  world  of 
product  liability  law.  And.  more  to  the 
point,  you  have  just  provided  two  good  rea- 
sons for  replacing  50  state  laws  with  one  ra- 
tional federal  statute,  even  if  you  don't  usu- 
ally favor  bringing  the  federal  government 
into  a  business  situation.  Product  liability 
merits  the  exception  because  it  is  different 
from  the  other  kinds  of  liability  law  that 
should  remain  a  state  concern. 

The  laws  of  negligence,  for  example,  have 
no  federal  implications.  These  are  the  rules 
used  when  your  automobile  runs  over  your 
neighbors  lawn  mower  or  when  the  sign  in 
front  of  your  warehouse,  the  one  you  were 
going  to  attach  permanently  next  week, 
falls  on  the  deliverymans  head.  In  negli- 
gence situations,  questions  concerning 
where  the  neighbor  left  the  lawn  mower  or 
how  hard  the  delivery  van  backed  into  the 
building— the  issues  of  comparative  and  con- 
tributory negligence— play  a  role  in  reach- 
ing a  judgment. 

Not  so  with  product  liability,  where  the 
key  word  is  'product.'  These  laws,  as  they 
generally  apply,  provide  that  once  a  plain- 
tiff shows  that  a  defective  product  was 
placed  in  the  stream  of  commerce  and 
caused  an  injury,  the  rules  for  determining 
negligence  all  change.  The  greatest  change 
is  that  liability  without  any  requirement  for 
finding  negligence  will  be  held  to  exist  at 
every  point  in  that  stream  of  commerce— 
from  manufacturer  to  retailer— no  matter 
how  insignificant  a  role  any  single  player, 
such  as  the  distributor,  may  have  played  in 
that  commerce.  This  is  called  the  "doctrine 
of  strict  liability."  It  has  been  around  for 
less  than  25  years.  Created  in  New  Jersey,  it 
spread  like  wildfire,  right  along  with  the 
consumer  movement. 

The  doctrine  of  strict  liability  holds  that 
fault  is  not  an  element  in  a  product  liability 
action.  The  absence  of  the  need  to  find  fault 
makes  it  easy  to  hold  the  distributor  of  a  de- 
fective product  just  as  liable  as  the  manu- 
facturer that  designed  and  made  it.  The 
finding  may  not  be  fair,  but  it  is  logical:  (a) 
a  defective  product  passed  through  a  stream 
of  commerce:  (b)  the  distributor  is  part  of 
that  stream  of  commerce:  so  (c)  the  distrib- 
utor is  liable  for  any  injury  that  results. 

Illinois  courts  are  among  those  that  have 
gone  a  bit  further.  They  have  said  that 
there  is  no  need  to  show  that  a  distributor 
ever  even  exercised  physical  possession  of 
the  product.  It  is  enough  that  he  arranged 
for  its  sale  by  one  party  and  for  its  purchase 
by  another  and  earned  a  commission  for  his 
trouble.  If  so,  he  is  just  as  liable  under  this 
interpretation  as  the  manufacturer  or  the 
retailer.  This  kind  of  judicial  thinking  holds 
not  just  in  Illinois,  but  in  most  northern 
and  western  states,  and  especially  in  Califor- 
nia. 

The  South  Is  the  only  area  of  the  country 
where  the  distributor  still  gets  something  of 
a  break  on  product  liability.  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana,  for  instance,  lean  toward  re- 
quiring the  plaintiff  to  prove  at  least  that  a 
distributor  knew  or  should  have  known  that 
the  product  sold  was  defective.  That  view 
can  change,  however,  and  even  if  it  doesn't, 
claimants'  lawyers  have  learned  to  shop 
among  jurisdictions.  When  they  can.  they 
will  bring  their  actions  in  a  state  where  the 
law  favors  the  claimant.  Since  so  many 
products  move  through  interstate  com- 
merce, such  shopping  trips  are  easy  for  the 
claimants'  lawyers  but  complicate  life  for 
you. 


What  is  the  answer?  Do  we  eliminate  the 
consumer's  right  to  sue?  Of  course  not.  But 
absolutely  no  good  reason  exists  why  two 
consumers  in  different  sUtes  should  have 
different  redress  for  an  injury  caused  by  a 
product  manufactured  in  still  a  third  state. 
Nor  can  I  think  of  any  defensible  reason  for 
having  50  different  laws  covering  that  same 
legal  situation,  especially  since  location  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  liability  at  issue.  If  a 
football  helmet  provides  adequate  protec- 
tion in  Alabama,  it  is  no  less  adequate  when 
it  is  used  in  Michigan.  Finally,  is  it  fair  to 
blame  a  company,  especially  a  distributor, 
for  product  defects  that  it  had  no  way  of  de- 
tecting? Would  you  sue  the  grandmother 
that  gave  the  gift  as  well? 

The  Senate  has  held  hearings  and  will 
probably  vote  this  year  on  a  bill  that  would 
preempt  state  product  liability  laws  and 
mitigate  some  of  the  inequity  implicit  in  the 
strict  liability  doctrine.  If  it  passes  there, 
the  House  will  probably  consider  the  meas- 
ure next  year. 

The  opposition  has  been  strong.  Claim- 
ants' lawyers,  who  do  considerable  business 
because  of  the  laws  complexities,  have 
raised  consumers'  fears  that  they  might  lose 
their  rights  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
caused  by  defective  products.  That  is  a  false 
issue.  Consumers,  in  fact,  won't  lose  their 
right  to  sue. 

Other  objections  have  been  raised  because 
the  new  bill  would  give  to  Congress  author- 
ity now  exercised  by  state  legislators.  Busi- 
ness, for  one.  is  justifiably  skittish  of  laws 
that  hand  over  more  power  to  the  federal 
government.  Ronald  Reagan  holds  office  in 
part  because  he  promised  to  get  the  federal 
government  off  the  backs  of  business.  But 
every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  product  li- 
ability is  one  of  them.  It  is  an  area  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  in  which  a  single  federal 
law  will  impose  a  far  lighter  burden  on  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  than  50  state  laws 
do. 

Product  liability  is  one  new  federal  law  we 
ought  to  have. 


REPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE BOARD  COMMISSION  ON 
PRECOLLEGE  EDUCATION  IN 
MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
encouraged  by  the  thrust  of  the  recent 
report  of  the  National  Science  Board 
Commission.  This  report  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  Federal 
role  in  addressing  the  crisis  our  coun- 
try faces  in  mathematics  and  science 
education. 

We,  on  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  have  long  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem,  and  have 
worked  very  hard  over  the  past  2  years 
to  develop  a  sound  Federal  response  to 
this  crisis.  We  have  recently  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
by  the  full  Senate,  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act,  legislation 
which  I  originally  introduced  to  ad- 
dress the  need  to  upgrade  instruction 
in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science, 
computer  learning,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. I  am  optimistic  that  the  tone 
of  urgency  of  the  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Board  Commission  will  en- 
courage the  Senate  to  consider  this 
legislation  in  the  very  near  future,  and 


am  working  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  to  insure  that  we  will  soon 
enact  this  bill  so  that  action  may 
begin  immediately  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  to  improve  education  in  math 
and  science. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Board  Commission  are  al- 
ready represented  in  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act.  The  Conrmiis- 
sion  advises  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  a  lasting  commitment  to 
quality     mathematics,     science,     and 
technology  education  for  all  students. 
It  calls  for  major  programs  to  train 
and  retrain  teachers,  to  establish  and 
support  exemplary  programs  in  these 
areas,  to  begin  quality  math  and  sci- 
ence   instruction    in    the    very    early 
grades,  and  to  tap  into  the  resources 
of  museums,  libraries,  and  private  en- 
terprise. In  line  with  these  recommen- 
dations, the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  establishes  programs  of 
teacher    training    and    retraining    in 
mathematics  and  science  as  the  No.  1 
priority    for    expenditure    of    funds. 
Highlighting  the  need  for  quality  in- 
struction, this  legislation  establishes  a 
mechanism   for  identifying   and  sup- 
porting exemplary  programs  in  these 
areas.  It  furthermore  provides  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  incentives  to  work  in 
partnership  with  Goverrmient  at  every 
level,  as  well  as  makes  provisions  for 
inclusion  of  the  very  excellent  pro- 
grams offered  by  museums  and  librar- 
ies,   thus    utilizing    all    available    re- 
sources in  meeting  this  crisis. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Commission  has 
included  the  need  for  a  national  meas- 
urement of  student  achievement  in  its 
list  of  recommendations.  I  have  been 
in  the  process  of  developing  legislation 
which  I  hope  to  introduce  in  the  near 
future  that  would  establish  such  a 
test.  This  legislation  would  offer 
schools  the  means  to  compare  their 
educational  achievements  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  other  educational 
fields  with  the  achievement  of  other 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  sig- 
nificantly emphasizes  the  pivotal  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  turning 
the  tide  of  mediocrity  toward  that  of 
excellence.  It  reinforces  the  wide- 
spread awareness  that  a  commitment 
to  educating  our  young  must  be  exhib- 
ited in  every  sector  of  our  society  if  we 
are  to  provide  for  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  future.  I  have  long  recog- 
nized the  tantamount  importance  of 
this  commitment.  I  have  worked  hard 
over  my  past  22  years  in  the  Senate  to 
map  out  the  Federal  responsibility  in 
providing  quality  education  for  all.  Re- 
ports such  as  that  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  Commission  have  added 
credence  to  the  legitimacy  of  a  strong 
Federal  role,  as  well  as  have  recog- 
nized the  responsibility  of  the  other 
sectors  of  society  in  maintaining  the 
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quality  of  our  education.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  l)old  pronouncements  of  this 
report,  and  its  recommendations  for  a 
serious  Federal  fiscal  commitment  to 
mathematics  and  science  education, 
will  convince  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  need  for  a  strong  economic, 
as  well  as  verbal,  response  to  address- 
ing the  crisis  at  hand. 

I  hope  also  that  the  Commission 
report  will  underscore  the  importance 
of  early  action  by  the  Congress  on  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act 
which  I  proposed  earlier  in  this  Con- 
gress. 


FISCAL  YEAR    1984   DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATIONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  reluctantly  voted  against  the 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  authorization  bill.  I  did 
so  for  the  same  reason  that  I  voted 
against  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
last  July:  To  protest  the  waste  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  on  hugely  expensive 
and  dangerous  programs  such  as  the- 
destabilizing  MX  missile,  which  is  to 
be  based  in  vulnerable  Minuteman 
silos,  the  B-1  "flying  Edsel,"  nerve  gas 
bomtis,  and  obsolete  World  War  II  bat- 
tleships. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  I  supported— provi- 
sion for  a  much  needed  military  pay 
raise,  force  increases  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves,  improved  conven- 
tional force  combat  readiness,  and 
measures  to  strengthen  NATO's  front 
line  forces.  These  programs  are  essen- 
tial for  a  strong  defense— although 
even  more  is  needed— and  I  will  vote 
the  money  for  them  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  this  fall. 

However,  so  strongly  do  I  feel  that 
this  year's  defense  budget  authoriza- 
tion continues  to  waste  our  limited  de- 
fense dollars  that  I  was  forced  to  regis- 
ter a  protest  against  the  misguided  de 
fense  priorities  of  this  administration. 
Somehow,  the  message  has  to  get 
through  to  President  Reagan  and  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  that,  by  taking 
funds  away  from  conventional  force 
improvements  and  pouring  them  into 
unnecessary  and  unusable  weapons 
like  the  MX  and  nerve  gas,  they  are 
destroying  the  fragile  consensus  of  the 
last  3  years  for  a  prudent  increase  in 
defense  spending. 

The  Congress  can  and  should  play  a 
role  in  reshaping  our  defense  policies 
so  that  America  can  have  the  kind  of 
balanced  military  force  ii  needs  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interests  in  a  danger- 
ous and  troubled  world. 

Some  have  cited  the  brutal  Soviet 
shootdown  of  the  Korean  airliner 
murdering  269  innocent  civilians  as  a 
reason  for  supporting  this  defense  au- 
thorization, with  its  MX,  B-1,  nerve 
gas,  and  old  battleships.  I  think  this 
terrible   incident   underlines   what   is 


the  true  threat  to  American  security- 
massive  Soviet  conventional  military 
power.  To  protect  ourselves  and  our 
friends  in  the  increasingly  unstable 
and  anarchic  international  situation  of 
the  1980's,  we  need  greater  emphasis 
on  mobile,  combat-ready  general  pur- 
pose forces  with  weapons  that  are 
workable,  affordable,  and  in  adequate 
numbers,  and  with  men  and  women  in 
uniform  who  are  well  paid,  well 
trained,  and  highly  motivated.  We  do 
not  have  sufficient  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  now.  and  we  are  not  going 
to  have  them  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
approve  overspending  on  nuclear 
weapons. 


RHODE  ISLAND  THINKS  BIG 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
12,  1983,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  by  Dudley 
Clendinen  about  the  current  climate 
of  economic  and  intellectual  ferment 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

As  the  article  correctly  notes,  Rhode 
Islands  economic  renaissance  is  being 
conducted  against  a  rich  background 
of  history  and  tradition.  Distinguished 
architectural  remnants  of  the  State's 
past  eras  of  mercantile  and  industrial 
supremacy  now  house  the  computers 
and  coaxial  cables  that  plot  a  new 
future  for  the  State. 

A  new  era  appears  to  be  at  hand 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Strategic  Development  Com- 
mission, which  is  using  the  most  ad- 
vanced techniques  of  economic  analy- 
sis to  map  a  strategy  for  change  and 
growth.  The  compact  geography  of 
our  city-State  is  proving  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  facilitating  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  and  also  in  pro- 
moting a  consortium  of  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions— notably  between  our 
universities  and  research  facilities  and 
the  business  community. 

These  are  exciting  developments  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Rhode  Island 
experience  will  provide  useful  prece- 
dents for  other  States.  The  report  of 
the  Strategic  Development  Commis- 
sion will  be  issued  in  the  next  few 
weeks  and  I  will  endeavor  to  keep  the 
Senate  apprised  of  its  work.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  entitled  "Little  Rhody 
Thinks  Big  To  Set  Economic  Policy" 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
12  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  Aug.  12.  1983] 

Little  Rhody  Thinks  Big  To  Set  Economic 
Policy 
(By  Dudley  Clendinen) 
Providence.    R.I..    Aug.    5— For    perhaps 
half  a  century,  since  its  textile  mills  began 
to  fail.  Rhode  Island  has  been  in  a  state  of 
economic  drift.  Now.  convinced  that  .small- 
ness  is  an  advantage  and  that  applied  re- 
search will  show  the  way.  "Little  Rhody"  is 


embarked  on  an  ambitious  attempt  to 
design  an  economy  for  the  years  of  techno- 
logical change  ahead. 

"It's  a  city-state,  and  it's  the  most  logical 
city-state  in  the  country,"  says  Gov.  J. 
Joseph  Garrahy.  "Rhode  Island  is  small 
enough  to  be  able  to  put  some  things  to- 
gether that  maybe  some  large  states  can't 
do." 

Citing  an  example  of  this,  Mr.  Garrahy 
said:  "I  could  probably  get  all  the  business 
and  labor  leaders,  the  college  presidents  and 
others  in  my  office  in  two  hours.  Well,  in 
one  hour." 

The  Governor's  Strategic  Development 
Commission  is  making  plans  to  regain  the 
leadership  that  the  state  had  in  the  mercan- 
tile and  industrial  eras  of  the  18th,  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries.  It  was  then  that  the 
city's  merchants  and  landowners  built  the 
handsome  homes  and  buildings  that  give 
Providence  its  distinctive  character. 

In  the  years  of  decline  that  followed,  in 
which  the  city's  population  dropped  from 
250.000  in  the  1920's  to  156.000  today,  few 
additional  buildings  went  up.  The  result  was 
to  freeze  the  city,  architecturally,  a  half 
century  ago. 

Colonial  and  Victorian  houses  fell  into  dis- 
repair and  became  slums,  and  offices  turned 
into  abandoned  buildings.  Then,  under  the 
influence  of  Antoinette  Downing,  an  archi- 
tectural historian  and  chairman  of  the 
State  Historical  Preservation  Commission,  a 
restoration  effort  began  about  30  years  ago 
near  Brown  University.  Gradually,  spurred 
by  Federal  tax  incentives,  the  restoration 
spread  down  College  Hill  into  the  city, 
through  office  and  poor  neight)orhoods 
alike. 

The  visual  effect  is  striking.  The  look,  as 
workmen  peel  away  grime,  paint  and  newer 
facades,  is  a  history  book  of  urban  architec- 
ture ranging  from  1760  to  1930,  from  Colo- 
nial brick  to  Art  Deco.  And  now  the  Gover- 
nor's planners  are  trying  to  do  for  the  econ- 
omy what  the  restoration  projects  have 
done  for  the  buildings. 

Every  dsiy  here  in  this  old  state  capital,  a 
scattered  group  of  people  go  to  work  in 
buildings  100  and  200  years  old,  using  com- 
puters and  up-to-date  programs  of  business 
analysis  in  the  quiet  struggle  to  draw  an 
economic  strategy  for  the  future. 

The  volunteer  architect  and  leader  of  this 
group  is  Ira  Magaziner.  a  New  Yorker  who. 
as  a  student  at  Brown,  redesigned  the  uni- 
versity's curriculum  before  going  off  to 
Oxford  in  1969  to  study  politics,  philosophy 
and  economics  on  a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

"A  lot  of  states  are  groping  for  an  active 
economic  policy."  Mr.  Magaziner  said.  "The 
states  are  really  laboratories  for  national 
economic  policies." 

From  the  top  floor  of  a  renovated,  centu- 
ry-old downtown  building  that  was  aban- 
doned only  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Magaziner, 
who  is  a  corporate  strategy  consultant,  has 
directed  what  he  describes  as  "the  most 
thorough  study  of  a  state's  economy  that 
has  ever  been  done. 

To  identify  the  economic  influences  at 
work  in  Rhode  Island,  he  said,  he  and  mem- 
bers of  his  research  group  analyzed  23,000 
corporate  tax  returns  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
"studied  every  company  with  more  than  50 
employees  that  went  out  of  business  or  left 
the  state  in  the  last  10  years"  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Magaziner  noted,  lost  40.000 
manufacturing  jobs  in  those  years,  more 
than  it  gained  in  new  jobs. 

The  research  group  of  32  teams  also  inter- 
viewed the  officers  of  90  percent  of  the  com- 
panies that  export  goods  and  services  from 


Rhode  Island,  he  said.  They  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  4,000  small  businesses  formed 
in  a  two-year  period  in  the  mid-1970s. 

Then,  in  search  of  marketable  ideas  for 
the  future,  "We  identified  every  major  re- 
search activity  in  the  state  and  talked  to  the 
managers."  Mr.  Magaziner  said.  "What 
we're  looking  for  is  where  there  is  research 
going  on  that  can  be  made  to  be  pre-emi- 
nent." 

REPORT  DUE  NEXT  MONTH 

The  staffs  report  and  strategy  recommen- 
dations are  expected  to  be  made  public  in 
mid-September.  They  are  just  beginning  to 
be  distributed  to  the  Governors  commis- 
sion, which  can  reject  them  or  accept  them. 
The  commission  has  the  job  of  selling  the 
Legislature  on  tax  incentive  changes  and  a 
new  venture  capital  structure  of  combined 
private  and  public  money. 

Until  then,  the  details  of  the  strategy 
evolved  from  all  this  work  are  private.  But 
part  of  the  thinking  is  to  connect  quickly 
with  commercially  valuable  research  being 
conducted  in  Rhode  Island.  Governor  Gar- 
rahy mentioned  the  medical  research  going 
on  at  Brown. 

From  its  campus  on  the  crest  of  College 
Hill,  Brown  University  overlooks  the  bank- 
ing towers  of  the  city's  commercial  center 
and  the  marble  Statehouse  on  a  facing  hill. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  consortium  of  govern- 
ment and  private  interests,  drawing  ideas 
from  Brown  to  create  new  jobs  in  the  city 
and  nearby  towns. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Swearer,  the  president  of 
Brown,  said  the  university  had  recently  cre- 
ated the  position  of  president  of  the  Re- 
search Foundation,  whose  major  role  "is  to 
work  with  the  faculty,  to  see  if  he  can  help 
them  if  they  have  research  ideas  which 
might  be  commercially  valuable  one  way  or 
another." 

RESEARCH  STARTS  TO  PAY  OFP 

"We  have  created  some  research  teams 
here  because  we  think  they're  going  to  be 
important  to  the  future."  Dr.  Swearer  con- 
tinued. "We're  going  hell  for  leather  now  in 
computing,  distributive  computing  and 
graphics,  and  we're  putting  money  into  re- 
search geology  because  we  think  that's 
going  to  be  important." 

The  university  also  has  a  major  geriatrics 
program,  and  the  research  is  beginning  to 
pay  off.  "We've  just  concluded  a  major  col- 
laborative effort  with  I.B.M.  of  $15  million. " 
Dr.  Swearer  said.  "We're  going  to  begin  to 
get  some  spinoff  in  pharmaceuticals  and 
bioengineering." 

The  pace  of  exchange  is  quickening.  "It's 
happening  so  fast,  these  developing  business 
contacts,"  Dr.  Swearer  said.  "It's  really  been 
just  in  the  last  year  or  18  months." 

"This  is  delicate,"  he  continued.  "On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  faster  technology  trans- 
fer and  the  attraction  of  funds  to  campus. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  be  careful  of 
conflict  of  interest. " 

The  quick  stroke  to  advantage  is  as  old  in 
Rhode  Island  as  the  family  line  of  John 
Brown,  the  18-century  merchant  whose 
name  the  university  carries  and  whose 
young  clerk,  Thomas  Ives,  married  the 
boss's  daughter,  according  to  William  H.  D. 
Goddard,  a  partner  in  Brown  &  Ives,  the  in- 
vestment firm  that  still  manages  the  family 
money. 

OFFICES  IN  17  74  BUILDING 

Mr.  Goddard's  ancestors  lost  out  to  Benja- 
min Franklin  for  the  establishment  of  the 
nation's  first  postal  service  and  then  joined 
the  Brown-Ives  line  in  the  1820's. 


Mr.  Goddard.  who  is  40  years  old,  and  the 
buildings  where  he  has  his  offices  are  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  happening  to  the  eco- 
nomic stalemate  that  have  existed  in  Rhode 
Island  for  so  long. 

His  offices  are  a  series  of  plain  rooms  at 
the  back  of  a  brick  building  next  to  the  Old 
Stone  Bank.  John  Brown  made  his  fortune 
in  shipping.  The  family  built  the  brick 
building  in  1774.  and  the  golden-domed 
bank  in  1819. 

From  the  front,  they  look  now  as  they  did 
then.  In  the  outer  office  of  Brown  &  Ives,  a 
standing  bookkeeper's  desk  similar  to  the 
kind  that  Bob  Cratchet  might  have  worked 
at  for  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  rests  against  one 
wall. 

But  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  ren- 
ovated. Coaxial  cables  for  computer  and 
telephone  systems  nestle  in  the  woodwork. 
Glass  doors  and  partitions  make  new  space 
without  chopping  up  the  symmetry  of  the 
interior  lines.  The  office  of  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  the  family's  late  patriarch,  is  being 
painted,  to  be  rented  out. 

Mr.  Goddard  himself  has  rented  separate 
space  in  a  second  building,  a  rehabilitated 
former  jewelry  factory,  to  start  a  small  new 
high-technology  company  of  his  own. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  ossified  capital 
here,"  he  said,  "and  one  of  the  main  compo- 
nents in  freeing  it  up  is  a  technological  suc- 
cess story." 

PARENTS  "CAME  OFF  THE  BOAT" 

Mr.  Goddard's  new  landlord  is  James  R. 
Winoker,  a  jewelry  manufacturer  who  is 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
whose  parents,  as  he  likes  to  say.  "came  off 
the  boat." 

Such  is  the  cultural  diversity  and  conver- 
gence of  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  the 
50  states  (1,214  square  miles).  Its  popula- 
tion, 947.154  in  the  1980  census,  is  a  rich 
mixture  of  English.  Irish.  Italian,  French 
Canadian.  Portuguese  and,  more  recently. 
South  Asian. 

For  all  its  smallness,  Rhode  Island  is  bliss- 
fully eccentric,  parochial  and  patrician,  with 
a  sense  of  scale  all  its  own. 

The  police  chief  of  one  Rhode  Island 
town,  asked  how  he  came  to  be  there,  said 
he  had  felt  a  sense  of  wanderlust  as  a  young 
man,  a  desire  for  far  horizons.  So  he  decided 
to  settle  in  that  town,  all  of  15  miles  from 
his  birthplace. 

Such  familiarity,  such  distance  at  close 
quarters,  can  make  consensus  difficult.  The 
state's  political  affairs  are  conducted  by  an 
outsized  Legislature  of  150  members.  It  is 
perceived  to  be  dominated  by  ethnic,  blue- 
collar  interests  and  by  organized  labor. 

But  there  are  signs  of  restiveness  and 
change.  In  a  50-member  State  Senate  elec- 
tion brought  about  by  a  redistricting  fight 
in  June,  the  voters  astonished  the  old 
Democratic  structure  by  increasing  the 
number  of  Republican  seats  from  7  to  21. 

Edward  J.  McElroy  Jr.,  president  of  the 
state  chapter  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, which  represents  100.000  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's 400.000  jobs,  speaks  of  bridging  a 
long-standing  adversarial  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  labor  in  this  state,  a  re- 
lationship that  is  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to 
economic  growth.  "The  labor  movement  is 
changing,"  he  says,  "and  it  has  to;  it's  either 
changing  or  dead." 

Mr.  McElroy.  a  member  of  the  Governors 
commission,  has  high  hopes  for  the  evolving 
new  strategy.  "We  have  never  made  deci- 
sions on  a  data  basis  before,"  he  said.  "We 
have  guessed  at  things.  For  the  first  time.  1 


think  we  can  make  some  Intelligent  deci- 
sions based  on  information." 

He  is  philosophical  atK)ut  the  union's 
share  of  new  technological  or  manufactur- 
ing jobs.  "Some  of  them  will  be  ours  and 
some  of  them  won't  l>e."  he  said.  "That's 
our  responsibility." 

And  for  the  forces  of  historic  restoration, 
which  have  been  gradually  revitalizing  the 
fact,  if  not  the  economic  body,  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  commission's  work  offers  the 
hope  of  new  vigor  in  an  old  house.  Business, 
government  and  residents  at  all  levels  have 
made  a  great  investment  in  renovating 
houses,  offices  and  factory  buildings  In 
Rhode  Island. 

"Now  we're  praying  for  the  miracle,"  says 
Mrs.  Downing,  'the  thing  that  will  make  it 
all  work." 


POWELL  A.  MOORE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  departure  from  Govern- 
ment service  recently  of  a  man  who 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  this 
body,  down  through  the  years,  in  his 
numerous  positions  in  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Powell  A.  Moore,  has  re- 
signed his  position  to  take  up  responsi- 
bilities in  the  private  sector  here  in 
Washington  with  a  major  aerospace 
company. 

It  is  fitting  on  this  occasion  that  we 
in  the  Senate  take  note  of  his  distin- 
guished Government  career,  which 
began  here  in  1966  on  the  staff  of  the 
late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Moore  subsequently 
served  in  senior  positions  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  White 
House  under  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford  and  was  more  recently  in  charge 
of  Senate  liaison  for  President  Reagan 
during  the  first  2  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Moore  has  performed  exceptional 
service  to  both  Secretaries  Haig  and 
Shultz,  and  as  he  departs  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Senate  will  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
dedication  that  one  of  his  unique 
background  has  been  able  to  bring  to 
his  very  substantial  responsibilities. 

I  know  that  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  come  to  know  Powell 
Moore  as  a  diligent  and  an  exception- 
ally capable  individual.  He  has  been  a 
friend  to  this  body,  and  we  wish  him 
only  the  success  and  happiness  he  de- 
serves in  all  of  his  future  undertak- 
ings. 


SENATOR  DANIEL  J.  EVANS 
Mr  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
occasion  provides  me  with  a  special 
mixture  of  honor  and  pleasure  as  to 
remain  always  a  special  moment.  Even 
a  varied  and  challenging  career  offers 
few  such  moments. 
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Today,  it  is  my  deep  personal  privi- 
lege to  introduce  and  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  newest  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  one  of  my  closest  friends, 
Dan  Evans.  The  distinguished  new 
Senator  from  Washington  State  joins 
us  with  such  a  contribution  of  charac- 
ter, diligence,  and  experience  as  to  en- 
hance the  dignity,  effectiveness,  and 
breadth  of  this  institution. 

Our  professional  and  personal  asso- 
ciation extends  back  to  the  very  roots 
of  our  public  careers.  Dan  was  elected 
to  the  Washington  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  1956.  2  years  before 
my  own  first  election  to  that  body.  He 
helped  me  immeasurably  in  my  first 
campaign.  He,  now  Congressman  Joel 
Pritchard,  and  our  friend  Chuck  Mor- 
iarty  lived  together  in  Olympia  during 
the  legislatures  1959  session.  We 
served  there  together  for  the  next  6 
years. 

I  was  not  alone  in  my  recognition  of 
Dan's  abilities.  His  Republican  col- 
leagues named  him  their  leader  in  the 
house  after  only  4  years  of  his  service 
in  that  body,  and  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington State  then  elected  him  as  their 
Governor  in  1964. 

During  2  years  of  his  first  term  as 
Governor.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as 
majority  leader  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  work  closely 
with  him.  helping  to  bring  to  fruition 
many  of  his  broad  ranging  and 
thoughtful  initiatives  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  State. 

We  must  have  done  something  right, 
for  the  people  returned  Dan  to  the 
Governor's  mansion  twice,  the  only 
Governor  in  Washington  State's  histo- 
ry to  be  elected  to  three  consecutive 
terms.  Time  magazine  characterized 
feelings  in  the  State  about  Dan  as  fol- 
lows: "Washingtonians  have  come  to 
regard  their  handsome  Governor  as  a 
sort  of  natural  resource,  like  Mount 
Rainier  •  '  *. "  Dan  retired  from  that 
office  in  1977.  During  his  last  two 
terms,  I  served  as  the  State's  attorney 
general.  As  a  member  of  his  adminis- 
tration, I  observed  from  the  closest 
possible  point  his  sound  and  sure  lead- 
ership qualities. 

Dan  led  Washington  State's  govern- 
ment into  a  new  era.  challenging  his 
colleagues  to  consider  new  ideas,  and 
to  set  higher  standards  of  service.  He 
worked  effectively  with  public  officials 
of  both  parties.  His  record  demon- 
strates a  commitment  to  the  wise  use 
and  protection  of  our  environment  and 
resources,  both  as  Governor,  and  more 
recently  as  the  chairman  of  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council.  He  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  necessity  to  rec- 
oncile conflicts  between  demands  for 
abundant  and  cheap  energy  supplies, 
and  for  an  enduring  and  clean  environ- 
ment. In  this  respect,  he  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Senator  Jackson,  whose 
leadership  in  this  area  was  so  effective 
here  in  the  Senate. 


Dan  established  the  State  depart- 
ment of  ecology,  and  a  sitting-review 
council  for  major  energy  projects.  He 
fought  to  preserve  the  remaining  wild 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  for  future 
generations.  He  proposed  and  guided 
to  fruition  numerous  reforms  in  local 
governmental  structure  and  powers, 
enchancing  the  ability  of  individual 
citizens  to  influence  the  decisions 
which  most  immediately  affect  them. 

A  hallmark  of  Dans  service  to  our 
State  has  been  his  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  education.  During  his  term 
as  Governor,  he  helped  elevate  our 
traditional  State  higher  education 
system  to  one  of  national  rank.  For 
the  past  6  years,  Dan  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Evergreen  State  College, 
preserving  and  strengthening  a  threat- 
ened but  vital  institution.  Dan  was  a 
tower  of  strength  and  courage  during 
disturbances  of  the  early  1970's. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Dan 
Evans  and  I  have  worked  together  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Washington 
State.  Now  we  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  that  teamwork  here. 
To  be  together  again  as  a  team  will  en- 
hance the  ability  of  each  of  us  to  work 
for  the  State  and  Nation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  pleasure  in  the  selection  of 
Senator  Evans  is  obvious.  As  my  col- 
leagues come  to  know  him  better,  I  be- 
lieve that  pleasure  will  be  shared  uni- 
versally. It  is  my  deep  honor  to  com- 
mend him  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 


EULOGY  FOR  H.  W.  CLOSE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
Hugh  William  Close,  chairman  of 
Springs  Industries  Inc.,  was  more  than 
a  giant  of  South  Carolina's  textile  in- 
dustry. He  was  a  giant  of  a  man  and  a 
true  civic  leader.  His  death  last  month, 
August  17.  hit  South  Carolinians  from 
every  walk  of  life  especially  hard. 

Our  Governor,  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Riley,  perhaps  put  it  best  when  he 
said.  'Bill  Close  epitomized  the  finest 
attributes  of  a  citizen,  a  public  serv- 
ant, and  a  business  leader.  His  life  will 
stand  as  a  model  for  us  all. "  Much  be- 
loved by  all  those  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him.  Bill  Close's  legacy 
and  the  example  he  set  will  live 
beyond  him. 

Bill  was  a  modest  man.  Typically,  he 
always  said  his  business  was  the  only 
thing  in  life  he  was  good  at.  His  work 
at  Springs  Industries  was  hardly  the 
only  thing  he  did  well,  but  thrive 
Springs  did  under  Bills  steady  stew- 
ardship. 

Under  his  leadership.  Springs  went 
through  the  most  intensive  growth  of 
its  96-year  history.  After  succeeding 
his  father-in-law.  the  late  Col.  Elliot 
White  Springs,  in  1959.  Bill  Close 
plunged  Springs  into  a  modernization 
and  expansion  program  that  made  it 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  textile  com- 
panies. Springs  went  from  a  firm  with 
8  plants.  12,000  employees,  and  sales 


of  $186  million,  to  a  company  with  29 
plants,  nearly  20.000  employees,  and 
sales  that  today  run  at  almost  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Bill  consolidated  Springs'  sales  and 
manufacturing  divisions  into  one  com- 
pany and  gained  a  listing  for  it  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Under  his 
presidency.  Springs  became  one  of  the 
pillars  of  South  Carolina's  effort  to  re- 
vitalize herself  by  bringing  in  new  in- 
dustry, trade,  and  jobs. 

In  1963  he  was  named  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  the  "Textile 
Man  of  the  Year."  In  1973  he  served  a 
1-year  term  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturers  Institute, 
and  in  1978-79  he  served  as  honorary 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Association. 

But  Bill  Close  was  more  than  just  a 
businessman.  He  was  a  true  civic 
leader.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  and 
firm  believer  in  the  role  business  had 
to  play  in  safeguarding  the  consumer, 
the  environment,  and  the  health  of  its 
own  employees. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  new  breed  of 
American  business  leaders  who  saw 
the  role  of  business  and  government 
not  as  adversarial,  but  rather  as  a 
partnership  of  Americans  in  the  inter- 
national economic  competition. 

He  foresaw  better  than  most  the  im- 
portant role  education  would  play  in 
that  competition.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Sirrine  Foundation  at  Clemson 
University  and  a  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina's  National 
Advisory  Council,  and  played  an  active 
role  in  promoting  business  education 
in  both  of  those  capacities. 

His  strong  conviction  in  the  value  of 
business  education  came  from  person- 
al experience.  As  a  young  man,  he 
went  to  business  school  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  in  Pennsylvania.  After 
graduating  in  1942,  he  went  on  to 
serve  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  World  War  II  and  saw  action  in  the 
Pacific  theater. 

In  1982.  Bill  was  awarded  South 
Carolina's  highest  honor.  "The  Order 
of  the  Palmetto."  for  his  prodigious 
and  very  successful  efforts  promoting 
tourism  as  an  appointee  to  the  State's 
Parks.  Recreation  and  Tourism  Com- 
mission, and  for  his  other  contribu- 
tions to  South  Carolina. 

When  his  many  friends  think  of  Bill 
Close  they  think  of  his  character  and 
drive  and  all  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. But  they  think  of  his  charm 
and  humor  and  the  engaging  warmth 
of  the  friendship  he  shared  so  abun- 
dantly. His  was  an  absolutely  unique 
blend  of  iron  determination  on  the  one 
hand  on  gentle  humor  and  humanity 
on  the  other.  He  accomplished  great 
things;  and  he  did  it  all  with  grace  and 
charm.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  him  as 
a  dear  friend. 

His  wife.  Anne,  his  eight  children, 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  will  miss  him 


greatly.  And,  always,  we  will  treasure 
the  years  we  had  with  him. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS  FOR 
MEDICAL  SCIENCES  CLINICAL 
PROGRAMS 

PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  INDIGENT  CARE 
FUNDING 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  serving  as  the  primary 
teaching  hospital  for  the  University  of 
Arkansas  for  medical  sciences,  the 
University  Hospital  has  provided  medi- 
cal care  to  individuals  throughout  the 
State  of  Arkansas  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  Since  the  University 
Hospital  serves  as  base  of  last  resort 
for  the  poor,  its  patient  population  is 
disproportionately  composed  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  either  provided  assist- 
ance under  the  State's  medicaid  pro- 
gram or  who  have  no  resources  to  pay 
their  medical  bills. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  Ambulatory  Care 
Center  have  experienced  a  steadily  in- 
creasing problem  associated  with  the 
funding  of  indigent  care.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  Arkansas  State 
medicaid  plan  provided  unlimited  in- 
patient days  and  outpatient  visits  at 
UAMS.  while  limiting  coverage  at 
other  Arkansas  institutions.  This  ex- 
emption for  UAMS  was  determined  to 
represent  provider  discrimination  by 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  was  re- 
moved in  1981.  At  this  same  time,  the 
Arkansas  medicaid  program  started  to 
experience  funding  problems.  This 
started  a  series  of  steps  to  reduce  med- 
icaid expenditures  which  in  turn  have 
had  an  increasing  financial  impact 
upon  UAMS. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Arkansas 
medicaid  program  is  paying  on  the  av- 
erage for  only  75  percent  of  a  patient's 
care  in  the  hospital  and  limiting  a  cli- 
ent's total  outpatient  and  emergency 
visits  to  12  per  year.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  Arkansas  medicaid 
program  has  also  reduced  the  number 
of  clients  on  the  rolls  which  has  re- 
sulted in  many  of  these  patients 
coming  to  UAMS  without  any  source 
of  payment  for  their  care. 

In  addition,  the  difficult  economic 
times  have  resulted  in  an  increased 
burden  upon  the  poor  and  unem- 
ployed in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  who 
have  in  increasing  numbers  turned  to 
UAMS  for  care. 

The  significant  shifts  in  patient  mix 
are  shown  in  attachment  A.  Gross  rev- 
enue from  medicaid  has  decreased 
from  26.1  percent  of  total  revenue  to 
20.5  percent  and  the  percent  of  unin- 
sured patients  has  increased  from  23.6 
to  35.8  percent  of  the  total  patients.  In 
anticipation  of  the  severe  funding 
problems  facing  UAMS  in  1983-85,  a 
request  was  made  during  the  last  legis- 
lative session  to  provide  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  indigent  care.  This  re- 
quest was  based  upon  the  projected  in- 


crease in  unreimbursed  indigent  care 
during  fiscal  1983-85  (see  attachment 
B).  The  request  was  for  $5,086,149  in 
1983-84  and  an  additional  $2,440,951  in 
1984-85. 

Although  a  special  appropriation 
was  granted  by  the  legislature,  the  full 
request  was  not  funded.  Based  upon 
projected  current  levels  of  funding  for 
1983-84,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  will  receive  $2,166,667 
in  1983-84.  and  an  additional  $166,667 
in  1984-85  (see  attachment  C).  This 
level  of  funding  does  not  replace  the 
lost  medicaid  funding  for  1983-84  and 
does  nothing  to  fund  the  Increased 
level  of  care  provided  to  the  increased 
number  of  uninsured  patients  (see  at- 
tachment D). 

In  addition,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  Arkansas  State  medic- 
aid program  is  having  current  funding 
problems  and  will  probably  be  forced 
to  initiate  additional  funding  reduc- 
tions during  1983-84.  Since  the  1983- 
84  request  for  special  indigent  care 
funding  and  the  1983-84  budget  for 
the  university  hospital  were  based 
upon  no  further  reductions  in  medic- 
aid funding,  another  reduction  by  the 
medicaid  program  could  result  in  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  of  additional 
unanticipated  lost  revenue  during 
1983-84. 

Faced  with  the  above  noted  funding 
problems  and  a  continual  increasing 
level  of  indigent  care,  the  UAMS  ad- 
ministration presented  the  problem  to 
the  University  of  Arkansas  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  May  24,  1983,  meet- 
ing at  which  time  the  board  of  trust- 
ees adopted  a  policy  regarding  "indi- 
gent and  uncompensated  patient  care" 
(see  attachment  E). 

At  the  present  time,  the  University 
of  Arkansas  for  Medical  Sciences  is 
faced  with  a  need  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  its  educational,  service,  and 
research  programs.  A  reduction  in  our 
service  level  will  have  a  significant 
impact  upon  our  educational  programs 
and  health  care  in  Arkansas.  However, 
we  are  also  faced  with  the  need  to 
insure  both  short-term  and  long-range 
financial  viability  and  would  welcome 
any  additional  support  that  can  be 
provided  by  the  Governor  and  the  leg- 
islature. 


30TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    AMERI- 
CAN POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSO- 
CIATION CONGRESSIONAL  FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  the  American  Political  Science 
Association's  Congressional  Fellowship 
Program  on  the  occasion  of  its  30th 
anniversary.    The    program    has    suc- 
ceeded in  its  goal  of  giving  mid-career 
professionals  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  legislative  process.  More  than 
1.000  scholars,  journalists.  Federal  ex- 
ecutives, and  professionals  from  other 


nations  have  spent  a  year  as  congres- 
sional fellows  and  have  carried  away  a 
keener  appreciation  of  how  Congress 
actually  functions.  At  the  same  time, 
these  fellows,  who  must  undergo  a 
highly  competitive  selection  process, 
have  served  with  distinction  in  the 
many  offices,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican,  where  they  have  worked. 

The  prestige  and  diversity  of  the 
program  is  reflected  in  its  Advisory 
Committee.  Among  those  who  are 
members  of  that  body  are  journalists 
David  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Elizabeth  Drew  of  the  New  Yorker. 
Albert  Hunt  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Wayne  Kelley  of  the  Congression- 
al Quarterly,  and  Peter  Clark  of  the 
Detroit  News.  The  academic  communi- 
ty is  represented  by  Nelson  Polsby  of 
the  University  of  California.  David 
Mayhew  of  Yale  University,  and  Philip 
Meyer  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  politicians  are  Repre- 
sentatives Richard  Cheney  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Thomas  Foley  of  Washing- 
ton. Senators  Pete  Domenici  of  New 
Mexico  and  Christopher  Dodd  of 
Connecticut,  and  Eugene  Eidenberg  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Other  prominent  Americans  include 
Mark  Siegel  of  Siegel  and  Associates. 
Charts  Walker  of  Charls  Walker  Asso- 
ciates. Inc..  David  Gergen  from  the 
White  House,  and  the  distinguished 
former  Congressman  from  North 
Carolina.  Richardson  Preyer. 

Alumni  of  the  program  have  gone  on 
to  excel  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Some  are 
university  presidents,  others  newspa- 
per and  magazine  editors,  still  others 
have  achieved  super-grade  and  assist- 
ant secretary-level  positions  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  A  fair  share  have 
chosen  to  stay  in  Capitol  Hill  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  in  staff  positions. 
In  just  about  every  case  former  con- 
gressional fellows  have  described  their 
sojourns  in  Congress  as  immensely 
broadening  personal  experiences  that 
have  offered  enduring  insights  into 
the  realities  of  Washington  politics. 

In  short.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
program,  and  others  like  it.  perform 
an  important  function  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  process.  A  number  of  con- 
gressional fellows  have  served  on  my 
staff  over  the  years  and  have  made 

valuable   contributions.    I    salute   the 

program  on  its  30th  anniversary  and 

hope  it  continues  to  prosper. 


U.S.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  Senate  soon 
consider  the  reauthorization  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  in  extending  the  life 
of  this  body,  we  will  be  doing  much 
more  than  performing  what  is  a  rou- 
tine matter  of  business  for  the  Senate. 
At  the  heart  of  this  reauthorization  is 
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a  renewal  of  this  Congress  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  and  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  initial  intent  ex- 
pressed in  1957  when  the  Commission 
was  first  created  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Commission's  mandate  to  gage 
the  effectiveness  of  current  civil  rights 
policies,  to  recommend  how  these  poli- 
cies may  be  improved,  and  to  expose 
instances  where  individual  civil  liber- 
ties are  being  violated  is  achieved  in 
an  unusual  manner,  for  the  Commis- 
sion has  neither  enforcement  author- 
ity nor  the  ability  to  prosecute.  The 
Commissions  power  is,  therefore,  one 
of  persuasion,  and  is  enhanced  by  the 
receptivity  of  the  Congress  and  execu- 
tive branch  to  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. As  such,  it  is  essential 
that  the  98th  Congress  demonstrate, 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  its  ongoing  sup- 
port of  the  Commission  and  its  invalu- 
able service  to  American  minorities. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  despite  the 
absence  of  any  tangible  power  to  repri- 
mand or  repudiate  offenders  of  civil 
rights,  the  Commission  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  ushering  into  law 
many  important  civil  rights  policies. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  extended 
an  additional  10  years.  Many  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  act  and  the 
crucial  role  it  has  played  in  protecting 
the  fundamental  rights  Americans 
have  to  select  their  legislators  were 
presented  here  in  this  Chamber.  While 
it  is  widely  held  that  intrinsic  to  the 
act's  enforcement  is  the  appointment 
of  Federal  examiners  to  monitor  elec- 
tions in  areas  where  minority  citizens 
are  l)elieved  to  have  difficulty  register- 
ing, few  acknowledge  that  it  was  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  which 
initially  endorsed  the  creation  of  such 
an  oversight  body.  Later,  in  1970,  the 
Commission  was  successful  in  elimi- 
nating literacy  tests  from  voter  regis- 
tration procedures. 

The  Commission  has  been  equally 
active  in  the  field  of  education.  Rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  Commis- 
sion's infancy  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  addition  of  title  ^';  'o  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  196^..-  ir.cluded  in  the 
provisions  of  title  VI--ar.d  fundamen- 
tal to  its  purposes— wiu:  the  Commis- 
sion's suggestion  that  Federal  assist- 
ance be  withheld  from  institutions 
which  have  discriminating  policies. 

Other  noteworthy  accomplishments 
of  the  Commission  include  the  adop- 
tion of  equal  employment  require- 
ments for  Federal  agencies  and  con- 
tractors, equal  opportunity  statutes 
applying  to  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard,  and  the 
prohibition  of  discriminatory  practices 
in  employment  supported  by  Federal 
grants.  In  fact,  of  the  19  employment 
recommendations  put  forward  by  the 
Commission,   15  have  been  acted  on 


either  through  legislation,  regulation 
or  executive  directive. 

I  realize  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  surrounding  the 
Commission  in  recent  months.  Ques- 
tions regarding  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
mission to  retain  an  independent 
status,  the  role  that  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive should  play  in  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  and  possible  conflicts 
arising  from  these  two  distinct,  yet  in- 
tegrated issues  have  been  discussed  at 
length  among  ourselves  and  the  com- 
mittee members  reviewing  the  candi- 
dates nominated  by  the  President. 
While  these  are  very  important  mat- 
ters to  address,  the  first  step  toward  a 
satisfactory  resolution  is  the  reaffir- 
mation of  a  congressional  belief  in  the 
past  success  of  the  Commission  and  a 
strengthened  commitment  to  support 
this  entity  which  has  been  charged 
with  protecting  the  rights  that  all  the 
world's  people  yearn  for.  yet  few  are 
guaranteed.  In  this  regard,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  truly  fortunate.  And  it  is. 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  carrying 
on  this  tradition  that  we  all  should 
join  in  support  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  its  defense  of  Ameri- 
can civil  liberties. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  NOT  SUSPEND 
THE  ARMS  TALKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
called  on  our  Federal  Government  to 
suspend  the  arms  talks.  Many  Ameri- 
cans will  agree  with  the  Journal.  To 
date.  President  Reagan— to  his  credit- 
has  resisted  this  course.  What  is  more 
natural  when  our  Government  is  nego- 
tiating with  another  government  and 
that  government  commits  such  a  vi- 
cious, murderous  act  and  when  it  lies 
about  that  crime  and  its  foreign  minis- 
ter says  it  would  commit  the  same 
crime  again  under  similar  circum- 
stances—what is  more  natural  than  to 
stop  any  negotiations  designed  to 
arrive  at  a  treaty  which  both  sides 
promise  to  keep?  It  would  be  natural 
for  us  to  stop  negotiations.  And  it 
would  be  wrong. 

If  there  were  any  lingering  doubt 
about  trusting  the  Russians  before 
this  episode— and  there  should  not 
have  been— those  doubts  should  be  ex- 
ploded by  their  murderous  action  and 
especially  by  their  brazen  announce- 
ment that  what  they  did  is  in  full  con- 
formance with  their  settled,  deliberate 
national  policy.  The  Journal's  editori- 
al argues  that  we  should  walk  away 
from  further  arms  talks  and  "rely  for 
the  moment  on  the  balance  of  military 
power  to  secure  deterrence,  and  come 
back  to  arms  negotiations  at  a  more 
opportune  time." 

And  when  would  that  be?  The  Jour- 
nal's answer:  "When  perhaps  with  a 
change  in  the  Kremlin  leadership, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  the  So- 
viets are  ready  to  turn  serious." 


Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  what 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  proposing  is 
obviously  that  we  should  walk  away 
from  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  forever. 

In  the  very  next  column  in  the  Jour- 
nal, that  paper  runs  a  series  of  ex- 
cerpts from  other  editorials  written 
since  June  of  1969  by  Robert  Hartley, 
the  editor  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Hartley 
and  the  Journal  have  been  marvelous- 
ly  consistent  over  these  14  years.  They 
have  had  one  theme:  Arms  control 
agreements  limit  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  limit  the  Russians.  And 
they  do  not  limit  the  Russians  because 
the  Russians  simply  will  not  agree  to  a 
treaty  unless  they  are  convinced  the 
treaty  gives  them  a  military  advan- 
tage. As  time  goes  on,  if  they  believe  it 
does  not.  they  just  cheat.  So  negotiat- 
ing—in this  view— appears  to  be  an 
easy  and  inevitable  formula  for  the 
United  States  losing  and  the  Russians 
winning. 

And  yet  the  editorial  does  concede 
that  we  do  live  on  the  same  planet  as 
the  Russians  and  "need  to  keep  open 
the  long  run  possibility  of  reaching 
arms  agreements  with  them."  Mr. 
President,  this  view  expressed  by  the 
Journal  is  held  by  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans.  Why  is  it  wrong, 
dangerously,  fatally  wrong? 

First,  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
arms  control  in  this  body  have  recog- 
nized for  many  years  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  will  lie  and  cheat  and  push  for 
onesided  treaties  that  will  strengthen 
their  military  position  and  weaken 
ours.  Furthermore  most  of  us  accept 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  true  since 
the  advent  to  power  more  than  65 
years  ago  of  Communist  leaders  who 
lived  by  the  ruthless  doctrine  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means— any  means  no 
matter  how  cruel  or  inhumane.  And 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  this 
Soviet  superpower  will  follow  the  same 
amoral  path  for  the  next  65  years, 
unless  a  nuclear  war  destroys  civiliza- 
tion in  the  meantime. 

We  not  only  live  on  the  same  planet 
as  the  Russians.  We  and  the  Russians 
alone  possess  the  power  to  destroy  civ- 
ilization utterly,  and  to  destroy  each 
other  in  the  process.  With  each  pass- 
ing decade,  as  the  nucelar  arms  race 
has  speeded  ahead,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
found  ways  to  refine  and  magnify  that 
lethal  power.  We  have  done  this  not 
by  building  more  nuclear  warheads,  or 
by  increasing  the  throwweight  or  the 
megatonnage.  but  by  refining  the  ac- 
curacy, reliability,  and  invulnerability 
of  our  arsenals.  Indeed.  In  some  re- 
spects our  nuclear  arsenal  Is  actually 
smaller  now  than  It  was  15  years  ago. 
Some  may  have  deluded  themselves 
Into  thinking  that  each  improvement 
in  nuclear  arms  builds  a  safer  world. 
We  know  it  has  not.  We  either  have 
developed  or  are  on  the  verge  of  devel- 


oping in  the  present  or  in  the  near 
future  the  electronic  magnetic  pulse, 
the  satellite  killer,  the  hard-target 
penetrators. 

Hoth  sides  have  steadily  increased 
their  capability  to  render  the  enemy 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  The  arsenals  of 
both  countries  have  never  been  more 
deadly.  In  both  countries  technology 
reaches  for  that  capability  that  will 
enable  one  or  the  other  to  destroy  the 
other  side  so  swiftly  and  finally  that 
no  significant  nuclear  response  would 
be  possible.  And,  of  course,  every  day 
as  this  arms  race  goes  on  one  side  or 
the  other  could  utterly  destroy  us 
both. 

Yes,  Indeed,  we  know  we  cannot 
trust  the  Russians.  We  never  have 
been  able  to  trust  them.  Negotiations 
and  treaties  are  not  a  matter  of  trust. 
The  Russians  will,  as  they  certainly 
have,  violate  any  treaty  that  fails  to 
include  an  effective  compliance  provi- 
sion. Unless  we  can  promptly  expose 
cheating,  they  will  cheat.  This  is  pre- 
cisely why  they  have  violated  the  bio- 
logical warfare  treaty,  and  why  the  ad- 
ministration should  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Proxmire  resolution, 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
which  would  have  us  renounce  that 
treaty  and  renegotiate  an  effective 
compliance  provision.  It  is  why.  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Information  from 
this  and  previous  administrations,  the 
Soviets  have  not  violated  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1974  although  we  have 
never  ratified  it.  Why  have  they  not 
violated  that  treaty.  Because  they 
know  we  have  the  scientific  capabili- 
ties to  monitor  explosions  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  exceed  150  kllotons— the 
maximum  level  permitted  by  the 
treaty. 

We  must  continue  to  talk  with  the 
Soviet  Union  about  arms  control.  We 
must  press  for  strict,  enforceable  veri- 
fication and  compliance  provisions. 
The  Korean  jet  episode  reminds  us 
once  again  that  we  cannot  and  never 
should  trust  the  Soviets  to  keep  their 
word.  So  what  do  we  do?  Walk  away? 
No.  We  can  and  must  work  to  provide 
effective  verification  procedures  and 
insist  on  their  adoption.  Why  Is  verifi- 
cation so  critical?  Because  it  will  make 
trust  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, together  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  excerpts  of  writings  by  its 
editor,  Robert  L.  Bartley,  on  the  sub- 
ject—from the  Tuesday.  September  13, 
Issue— be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Suspend  the  Arms  Talks 

In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  murder  of  269 

upople  on  the  Korean  airliner,  something 

i  pproachini?  an  official  consensus  holds  (a) 

>  t  need  to  find  some  stronger  way  to  react 


and  (b)  we  shouldn't  let  the  incident  inter- 
fere with  arms-control  negotiations.  This  is 
the  first  clue  that  the  one  proper  reaction  is 
to  suspend  the  arms  talks. 

Now  of  course,  the  president  was  quite 
right  not  to  do  anything  so  dramatic  in  his 
first  reaction  to  the  Incident;  this  is  some- 
thing to  be  done  with  due  deliberation 
rather  than  an  instant  response.  And  of 
course,  we  do  have  to  learn  to  live  on  the 
same  planet  with  the  Russians,  and  need  to 
keep  open  the  long-run  possibility  of  reach- 
ing arms  agreements  with  them.  But  in 
trying  to  accomplish  any  such  ends,  the  ab- 
solute key  is  finding  some  way  to  induce  the 
Soviets  to  modify  the  belligerent  and  deceit- 
ful behavior  so  vividly  demonstrated  in  the 
airliner  incident,  and  so  often  repeated  in 
the  arms  negotiations  themselves.  It  is  no 
service  to  the  eventual  prospects  of  arms 
control  to  suggest  that  we  are  willing  to  tol- 
erate this  kind  of  conduct. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  range  of 
Soviet  actions  concerning  Flight  007:  First 
the  barbaric  decision  to  shoot  down  the  air- 
liner because  it  intruded  on  Soviet  airspace. 
Then  a  flood  of  lies  and  denials.  Then  the 
bluster  that  they,  not  the  269  dead,  were 
the  wronged  party.  Finally  an  admission 
that  yes.  they  did  'end"  the  Korean  flight. 
Then  a  briefing  by  their  top  general  putting 
the  blame  on  the  U.S.— no  doubt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  forgeries  to  support  the  wholly  im- 
plausible accusation  that  the  U.S.  would 
•send  a  civilian  airliner  on  an  Intelligence 
mission.  Finally  a  declaration  by  their  for- 
eign minister,  at  a  conference  supposedly 
devoted  to  human  rights,  that  given  a 
chance  they  would  do  the  whole  thing  over 
again. 

Now  consider  that  these  are  the  same 
people  we  are  negotiating  with  over  the  nu- 
clear balance. 

And  in  fact,  if  you  review  the  history  of 
these  negotiations  (see  alongside)  you  find  a 
pattern  of  behavior  entirely  consistent  with 
that  displayed  in  the  airliner  atrocity.  By 
now  it  has  become  quite  clear  that  the 
Soviet  purpose  in  arms  control  talks  is  any- 
thing but  codifying  strategic  parity  and  nu- 
clear stability.  From  the  first  they  have 
used  arms  talks  for  one  purpose  and  one 
purpose  only:  inhibiting  U.S.  weapons  devel- 
opment while  leaving  their  own  unfettered. 
They  have  been  remarkably  successful  at 
reaching  treaties  that  foreclose  technologies 
in  which  the  U.S.  had  an  advantage;  they 
stopped  the  antiballistic  missile  in  SALT-I. 
and  ever  since  we  have  been  trying  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  Minuteman  vulnerabil- 
ity. They  have  been  equally  successful  in 
creating  loopholes  and  ambiguities  concern- 
ing their  own  advantages;  for  example  by 
refusing  to  define  a  'heavy'  missile  in 
SALT-I,  or  by  handing  President  Carter  an 
unsigned  slip  of  paper  promising  not  to  give 
their  Backfire  bomber  intercontinental  ca- 
pabilities it  already  had. 

When  ambiguities  have  not  sufficed,  final- 
ly, the  Soviets  have  simply  violated  the  trea- 
ties with  the  same  equanimity  they  display 
in  shooting  down  airliners.  Indeed,  in  one 
way  the  national  uproar  over  the  Korean 
airliner  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  our  mouths. 
The  State  Department  has  estimated  that 
through  1981,  more  than  6,000  people  died 
in  Laos  alone  from  "yellow  rain"  or  other 
biological  or  chemical  agents  used  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  protocol  and  biological 
weapons  convention.  Where  was  the  uproar 
then,  except  in  these  columns?  Why  now  is 
it  everywhere,  over  so  far  fewer  casualties? 
Our  moralists  are  not  concerned  with  stone- 


aged  Hmong  in  the  Phou  Bia  mountains, 
but  they  do  ride  in  747s. 

After  seeing  what  it  is  like  to  talk  to  the 
Soviets  about  downed  airliners,  finally,  con- 
sider what  it  is  like  to  talk  to  them  about 
their  compliance  with  arms  treaties.  Space 
satellite  photos  recently  revealed  a  new 
large  phased-array  radar  near  the  Siberian 
village  of  Abalakovo,  capable  of  ABM  battle 
management  and  near  Soviet  intercontinen- 
tal missile  fields.  This  is  clearly  a  violation 
of  specific  and  detailed  provisions  of  the 
SALT-I  treaty.  When  we  protested,  the  So- 
viets blandly  replied  that  it  is  a  space-track- 
ing station.  From  the  radar's  orientation, 
our  analysts  consider  this  implausible.  The 
Soviet  response  is  a  lie  like  those  told  in  the 
airliner  episode,  but  what  are  we  to  do? 

Let  us  offer  our  own  prediction  about  the 
much-promised  Soviet  response  to  the  im- 
pending deployment  of  Pershing  missiles  in 
Europe.  They  will  haul  out  the  ABM  inter- 
ceptors to  match  this  and  other  ABM 
radars,  and  tell  us  their  ABM  does  not  vio- 
late SALT-I  because  they  only  intend  to  use 
it  if  attacked  by  theater  missiles,  not  inter- 
continental ones.  What  will  we  do  then? 

The  arms-control  negotiations,  like  air- 
traffic  regulations,  have  been  distorted  by 
fundamental  asymmetries.  We  are  an  open 
society  and  the  Soviets  are  a  closed  one.  We 
seek  the  rule  of  law,  while  their  official  mo- 
rality, as  proclaimed  by  their  venerated 
Lenin,  is  that  what  is  moral  is  whatever 
serves  the  interest  of  the  class  struggle.  A 
lie  about  an  airliner  or  a  radar  is  not  a  nec- 
essary breach  of  ethics,  it  is  the  one  moral 
course  of  action. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  police  the  compliance  of  both 
sides  of  arms-control  treaties.  We  are  of 
course  expected  to  abide  by  their  provisions, 
and  if  the  Soviets  cheat  we  are  expected  to 
catch  them.  This  is  a  burden  we  cannot  sus- 
tain in  the  face  of  the  lies  and  bluster  the 
world  has  witnessed  this  last  week.  The 
meaningful  reaction  to  the  airliner  atrocity 
is  to  step  back  to  assess  the  entire  range  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviets,  to  educate 
the  public  and  our  allies  on  how  the  same 
attitudes  and  behavior  have  tainted  the 
arms-control  talks.  We  should  say  that 
these  negotiations  cannot  be  serious  until 
there  is  a  change  in  Soviet  attitudes  and 
Soviet  beha\-ior,  and  we  should  bring  our 
negotiators  home  until  the  Soviets  show 
some  evidence  of  moderating  the  brazenness 
that  is  now  so  clear  to  the  world. 

Yes.  we  know,  if  the  taboo  about  interfer- 
ing with  arms  control  is  breached  the  allies 
will  yowl.  The  politicos  in  the  White  House 
will  have  to  give  up  the  notion  of  a  summit 
to  grab  the  peace  issue  by  next  November. 
Some  scribbler  will  call  President  Reagan  a 
cowboy.  Those  are  the  prices  of  leadership. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  enough  faith  in 
democracy,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  electorates  will  understand 
that  however  desirable  arms  negotiations 
may  be.  they  require  good  faith  on  both 
sides. 

Tolerating  the  kind  of  Soviet  behavior  dis- 
played in  both  the  airliner  shooting  and  the 
ongoing  negotiations  will  not  produce  mean- 
ingful treaties  to  control  arms.  It  is  precise- 
ly because  we  want  real  agreements  that  we 
need  to  break  this  pattern,  to  rely  for  the 
moment  on  the  balance  of  military  power  to 
.seciu-e  deterrence,  and  to  come  back  to  arms 
negotiations  at  a  more  opportune  time. 
That  is  when  perhaps  with  a  change  in  the 
Kremlin  leadership,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  the  Soviets  are  ready  to  turn  serious. 
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Arms  Control;  A  View  Evolvbs 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  articles 
or  editorials  on  arms  control  by  Robert  L. 
Hartley,  editor  of  the  Journal,  who  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  the  subject  starting  in 
1969.  A  related  editorial  appears  today. 

June  18.  1969:  The  great  missile  debate  of 
1969  has  been  a  debate  about  the  wrong 
missile  .  .  .  Prospects  of  avoiding  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  directly  menaced 
by  defensive  anti-ballistic  missiles.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  avoiding  this  holocaust  a  far 
more  serious  threat  arises  from  the  offen- 
sive multiple  warhead  missiles  both  sides  ap- 
parently are  developing  .  .  . 

With  MIRV  each  rocket  launcher  would 
have,  say,  three  warheads.  Thus  it  could 
attack  three  of  the  enemy's  launchers.  In 
other  words,  one  missile  with  three  war- 
heads could  take  out  three  missiles  with 
nine  warheads.  Theoretically,  two  sides  with 
equal  numbers  of  missiles  could  wipe  out 
the  other's  retaliatory  missiles  with  only  a 
third  of  its  own  force.  Whoever  fired  first 
would  win. 

In  practice,  to  give  thanks  for  small 
favors,  a  first  strike  is  scarcely  so 
simple.  .  .  . 

The  effects  of  ABM  on  stability  are  far 
less  clear-cut.  ...  An  ABM  can  ...  be  con- 
sidered stabilizing  if  it  protects  missile 
forces,  as  the  current  Safeguard  is  supposed 
to  do.  .  .  .  The  ABM  may  be  a  technical 
flop  and  an  enormous  waste  of  money,  as  its 
opponents  contend.  But  in  promoting  stabil- 
ity in  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  ABM  does 
not  matter  nearly  as  much  as  the  intensity 
of  the  debate  has  suggested.  What  does 
matter  is  MIRV. 

June  17.  1971:  With  good  luck  American 
and  Soviet  negotiators  will  agree  on  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  sometime  this  year,  writ- 
ing the  doctrine  of  "mutual  deterrence"  and 
"assured  destruction"  into  a  formal  agree- 
ment. Despite  the  general  jubilation  that 
will  result,  some  experts  will  be  deeply  wor- 
ried. For  a  dissenting  school  of  strategic 
thinkers  believes  these  doctrines  add  up  to  a 
"genocide  pact." 

The  doctrine  of  "assured  destruction" 
became  the  bedrock  of  U.S.  strategic  pos- 
ture during  Robert  McNamara's  tenure  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  .  .  .  When  each 
power  can  retaliate  to  obliterate  the  other, 
the  theory  continues,  the  result  is  a 
"mutual  deterrence"  that  makes  nuclear 
war  unthinkable.  .  .  .  Obviously  mutual  de- 
terrence means  no  rational  man  would  de- 
liberately start  a  war.  but  who  ever  said  war 
is  likely  to  be  started  by  the  deliberate  plan 
of  rational  men?  Yet  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
terring rationally  planned  war.  the  current 
nuclear  posture  insures  that  war  starting 
from  any  cause  will  automatically  result  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion in  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  . 

Unless  the  world  has  in  fact  reached  the 
point  where  the  only  sanity  is  madness 
there  simply  must  be  something  fundamen- 
tally wrong  with  our  national  thinking. 

June  20.  1972  <on  the  conclusion  of  SALT 
I):  As  the  strategic  arms  agreements  were 
concludled.  the  United  States  formally 
stated  that  unless  further  limitations  were 
reached  within  five  years  its  "supreme  na- 
tional interests  could  l)e  jeopardized"  and  it 
would  feel  free  to  abrogate  the  agreements 
entirely.  .  .  . 

At  the  start  of  the  five-year  life  of  the 
agreements  on  offensive  weapons,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  U.S.  position  is  quite 
comfortable.  Our  lead  in  multiple-warhead 


technology  gives  us  a  lead  in  warhead  num- 
bers despite  the  Soviet  lead  in 
launchers.  ...  By  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period,  though,  the  picture  could  be  quite 
reversed.  The  Soviets  have  not  only  more 
launchers  but  far  larger  ones,  capable  of 
carrying  many  more  multiple  warheads  once 
they  develop  that  technology. 

Aug.  24.  1973  (on  the  detection  of  the  first 
tests  of  Soviet  multiple  warheads):  The 
Soviet  missile  force  can  lift  a  total  weight 
about  four  times  as  large  as  the  American 
missile  force  can.  .  .  .  With  MIRV  on  both 
sides,  the  throw-weight  advantage  means 
that  the  Soviet  force  will  in  effect  be  four 
times  as  large  as  the  American  one.  The 
type  of  weapons  the  Soviets  are  developing, 
moreover,  are  suited  to  a  first  strike  wiping 
out  land-based  missiles. 

Dec.  2.  1974  (on  conclusion  of  the  Vladi- 
vostok agreement  between  President  Ford 
and  Chairman  Brezhnev):  On  the  way  to 
Peking.  Secretary  Kissinger  told  the  accom- 
panying press.  "The  throw-weight  problem 
in  my  judgment,  and  on  a  deep  background 
basis,  is  a  bit  of  a  phony."  .  .  .  Yet  if  the 
Vladivostok  agreement  is  finally  incorporat- 
ed into  a  treaty,  it  will  stand  or  fall  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  throwweight  prob- 
lem is  a  phony,  whether  it  matters  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  3-1  advantage. 

Dec.  19.  1975  (on  Secretary  Kissinger's 
press  conference  on  verification  and  compli- 
ance issues):  Legalistic  minds  can  quibble 
over  whether  the  Soviets  have  "violated" 
the  strategic  arms  treaty,  but  they  have 
come  close  enough  to  make  clear  that  the 
U.S.  has  contracted  with  shysters.  .  .  .  The 
alleged  violations  cover  a  dozen  or  so  more 
complex  and  technical  issues. .  .  . 

The  compliance  issue  that  most  directly 
affects  the  strategic  balance  arises  from  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  saying  "the  parties  un- 
dertake not  to  convert  land-based  launchers 
for  light  ICBMs  .  .  .  into  launchers  for 
heavy  ICBMs."  [The  Soviets]  have  been  re- 
placing their  "light "  SS-11  missiles  with  the 
new  SS-19,  about  50  percent  larger. 

When  the  agreement  was  negotiated,  typi- 
cally, the  Soviets  declined  to  define  the 
term  "heavy."  .  .  .  the  American  delegation 
issued  a  unilateral  statement  stating  that  it 
considered  a  "heavy"  missile  to  l>e  any  mis- 
sile significantly  larger  than  the  largest  cur- 
rent "light"  missile,  which  was  the  SS-U. 
.  .  .  back  in  1972  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  clear  in  its  own  mind  about  what 
a  heavy  missile  was.  Now  the  United  Slates 
government  says  that  there  have  been  no 
violations  of  the  agreements.  Whether  there 
have  been  violations  is  ambiguous:  what  is 
totally  unambiguous  is  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment on  what  constitutes  a  violation. 

June  15.  1979:  The  agreements  have  not 
slowed  the  Soviet  build-up  in  any  percepti- 
ble way;  certainly  they  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  negotiated  solution  to  Minuteman 
vulnerability.  By  contrast,  there  is  plenty  of 
reason  to  believe  the  SALT  process  has 
subtly  but  effectively  curtailed  American 
strategic  programs.  The  dynamic  is  this: 
arms  control  mutilates  the  best  options,  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  moves  in  to  kill  off  the 
cripples. 

U.S.  planners  are  trying  to  square  the 
circle  with  a  mobile  [MX]  missile  that  (1) 
can  be  concealed  to  avoid  attack.  (2)  can  t>e 
seen  to  permit  verification  and  (3)  will  pass 
budget  muster.  Not  surprisingly,  the  options 
look  like  something  from  Rube  Goldt>erg. 

Sept.  11,  1979  (on  the  Senate  debate  on 
SALT-II,  still  unratified  today):  It  is  no  ac- 
cident that  the  unparalleled  Soviet  military 


gains  coincide  with  the  era  of  arms  negotia- 
tion. .  .  .  The  dynamics  of  the  process— the 
attempt  to  reach  a  treaty  more  than  the  ul- 
timate provisions— have  curtailed  American 
military  programs.  There  is  no  more  cogent 
statement  of  this  than  the  melancholy  testi- 
mony of  Henry  Kissinger  [to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  considering 
the  new  pact]:  Note  well  that  Mr.  Kissinger 
concludes  that  on  the  record  the  arms  con- 
trol process  has  restrained  the  U.S.  without 
restraining  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nov.  19,  1980:  Were  it  not  for  SALT-I,  .  .  . 
MX  would  not  t>e  needed:  our  Minuteman 
missiles  would  today  be  protected  by  an 
anti-missile  defense,  probably  much  im- 
proved over  the  early  ABM  design  approved 
in  1969  but  hamstrung  by  the  arms  treaty. 

Dec.  30.  1981;  As  another  year  draws  to  a 
close,  we  find  ourselves  pondering  what  psy- 
chologists call  "denial."  the  neurotic  refusal 
to  admit  reality  precisely  because  it  is  so 
threatening.  .  .  .  The  yellow  rain  accounts, 
to  which  we  have  tried  to  bring  public  atten- 
tion these  last  few  months,  are  the  year's 
most  gnawing  case.  .  .  .  [Walter]  Laqueur 
remarks  in  his  book  that  as  the  reports  of 
killings  emerged  from  Nazi  Germany,  de- 
tails were  in  dispute  but  the  key  point  was 
that  "there  had  tieen  a  decision  at  the  high- 
est level  to  kill  all  Jews  "  So  with  yellow 
rain— there  has  been  a  decision  at  the  high- 
est level  of  the  Soviet  government  to  devel- 
op and  use  biological  toxins  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  recently  negotiated  arms  control 
agreements. 

June  11,  1982:  Why  can't  simple  truths  be 
uttered?  The  prospect  for  meaningful  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  is  slim  to  negligible. 
It's  time  for  our  attention  to  shift  from  how 
to  achieve  an  arms  agreement  to  how  to 
build  a  viable  military  deterrent.  The  true 
outrage  to  morality  is  not  inanimate  lumps 
of  steel  and  plutonium  buried  in  Montana, 
but  the  sordid  deaths  of  Hmong  tribesmen 
and  Afghan  freedom  fighters  in  Asia. 

Our  politicians,  including  Mr.  Reagan, 
shrink  from  these  truths  because  they  fear 
the  public  does  not  want  to  hear  them. 
They  should  stop  underestimating  democra- 
cy. 

Dec.  28.  1982:  What  does  the  yellow  rain 
experience  tell  us  about  the  character  of 
the  Soviet  leadership?  Clearly  these  are 
men  who  have  no  moral  scruple  about  devel- 
oping and  using  weapons  considered  t(X) 
atrocious  and  barbaric  to  use  even  in  total 
war  like  World  War  II.  .  .  . 

Beyond  that,  what  does  yellow  rain  say 
about  the  prospects  of  arms  control  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  Just  as  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship was  signing  the  1972  Biological  Weap- 
ons Convention,  it  was  developing  and  pro- 
ducing the  bio-chemical  weapons  we  now  see 
in  Asia.  Clearly  their  motive  had  nothing  to 
do  with  peace,  and  everything  to  do  with 
using  arms  agreements  to  prevent  the  West 
from  matching  their  developments.  Any 
clear-thinking  person  is  forced  to  assume 
the  same  motive  permeates  their  approach 
to  current  negotiations.  .  .  . 

If  you  accept  the  fact  of  yellow  rain,  it 
seems  to  us.  you  have  to  ask  whether  we 
have  anything  to  talk  to  these  people  about. 


GOLDEN  FLEECE  AWARD  TO  U.S. 
DISTRICT  COURT  IN  ATLANTA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recess,  I  gave  my  Golden 
Fleece  Award  for  August  to  the  U.S. 
district  court  judges  of  Atlanta.  Ga. 
for  fixing  the  jury  on  design  and  con- 


struction at  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse 
and  then  serving  the  taxpayers  with 
their  bill  for  an  extra  $7  million.  The 
Atlanta  judges  really  flipped  their 
wigs  on  this  one,  forcing  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  to 
make  hundreds  of  last  minute  design 
changes  to  suit  their  whims.  I  rule  the 
Atlanta  court  totally  out  of  order. 

The  $47  million  Atlanta  courthouse 
project  was  originally  designed  in  the 
1960's.  But  in  1977.  a  good  2  years  into 
the  actual  construction,  the  Federal 
judges  started  making  their  demands. 
The  list  of  changes  included  building  a 
total  of  six  jury  rooms  to  serve  just 
four  courtrooms.  Another  change  pro- 
vided for  an  oversized,  but  seldom  used 
chamber  for  ceremonial  occasions. 
Their  list  of  injudicious  changes  also 
included  orders  to  install  extra  wood 
paneling  behind  each  judge's  chair 
and  to  trade  in  all  the  stainless  steel 
rails  and  chair  bases  for  more  elegant 
brass  fittings. 

But  the  real  loser  in  this  "Let-The- 
Judges-Design-It"  contest  was  the 
building's  poor  22d  floor.  It  had  al- 
ready been  finished,  or  so  the  GSA 
thought,  when  the  judges  decided  to 
completely  revamp  the  clerk  of  the 
court's  filing  system.  They  wanted  to 
install  a  new  mechanized  system  that 
was  so  heavy,  the  entire  concrete  slab 
floor  had  to  be  gutted,  the  building 
cross-supports  replaced,  and  the  exte- 
rior building  skin  replaced.  The 
judges'  caprice  created  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  building  for  3  months. 

The  GSA  has  sometimes  been  the 
defendant  in  the  past  fleeces  concern- 
ing construction  cost  overruns.  But 
not  this  time.  The  record  shows  that 
GSA  tried  its  best  to  keep  the  project 
within  budget  and  on  time.  But  the 
Atlanta  judges  decided  to  bend  the 
rules.  They  took  unfair  advantage  of 
the  traditional  separation  of  powers 
between  the  judicial  and  legislative 
branches. 

Congress  is  responsible  for  providing 
the  courts  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
run  their  own  show.  In  Atlanta,  the 
judges  decided  to  go  for  the  gold,  pro- 
longing the  project  by  a  year  and 
adding  11  percent  to  the  original  con- 
tract price.  GSA  says  normally  it  is 
able  to  hold  change  costs  to  just  1  per- 
cent of  the  original  project  estimates. 
In  all.  there  were  a  total  of  230 
change  orders  submitted,  most  of 
them  to  satisfy  the  court's  many  de- 
mands. And  to  cover  the  added  costs, 
the  local  Atlanta  contractor  sued  the 
Government  for  $18  million.  After  ne- 
gotiations with  GSA,  the  company  re- 
duced its  claim  to  $7  million.  But  so 
far.  the  bill  still  has  not  been  paid. 

In  his  court  brief.  GSA's  legal  coun- 
sel had  to  admit  that  the  contractor's 
claims  were  valid.  He  wrote  that— 

The  Government  issued  a  plethora  of 
change  orders  turning  the  project  into  a 
design  as  you  build  exercise.  Work  was  in- 


terrupted because  many  times  it  was  un- 
clear whether  a  change  order  would  be 
issued  or  what  the  scope  of  the  change 
order  would  be  .  .  . 

Unfortunately.  Atlanta  is  not  an  iso- 
lated case.  Despite  a  1977  agreement 
between  GSA  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  that  limits  the  size  of 
Federal  courtrooms  to  1,800  square 
feet,  judges  routinely  demand— and 
get— exceptions  over  GSA's  objections. 
Last  year,  the  Chief  Justice  approved 
a  3.200-square-foot  ceremonial  court- 
room for  Norfolk,  Va.  On  the  drawing 
boards  for  Pasadena,  Calif,  are  two 
oversized  chambers,  one  3,120.  the 
other  2,170  square  feet.  In  addition, 
judges  in  North  Dakota  and  Ohio  have 
had  the  gall  to  issue  court  orders  that 
force  the  GSA  to  set  building  air-con- 
ditioning levels  to  the  court's  liking,  in 
defiance  of  Federal  energy  conserva- 
tion rules. 

Who  judges  the  judges  when  they 
break  the  rules  and  make  Uncle  Sam 
pay  for  it?  Clearly,  no  one  outside  the 
judiciary  can  do  the  whole  job.  But  at 
least  these  judges  ought  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  embarrassment  for  life  with- 
out hope  of  parole  for  holding  the 
American  taxpayer  in  such  contempt. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  reminded  once  again  of 
the  valiant  Swedish  diplomat  Raoul 
Wallenberg  who  saved  so  many  Jews 
fleeing  Nazi  persecution  in  the  final 
days  of  World  War  II.  He  then  disap- 
peared after  the  war.  He  was  feared 
dead.  Subsequently  it  was  revealed 
that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  in  a  Soviet 
camp  where  he  died  in  1947.  But  it 
now  appears  that  Wallenberg  could  be 
alive.  If  so.  the  Soviets  have  commit- 
ted a  terrible  injustice. 

This  great  man  who  has  saved  so 
many  others  may  now  be  imprisoned 
himself,  having  his  rights  denied  him. 
To  have  a  personal  symbol  of  human 
rights  and  freedom  to  be  thus  treated 
would  be  the  ultimate  denigration  of 
Soviet  character.  The  Soviets  would  be 
showing  again  their  true  intentions  re- 
garding human  rights.  Not  only  is  it 
abominable  that  an  individual  be 
denied  his  rights,  but  by  imprisoning 
Wallenberg  the  Soviets  will  have  also 
symbolically  imprisoned  that  for 
which  Wallenberg  stands.  This  would 
demonstrate  the  Soviets'  utter  disre- 
gard for  human  rights. 

This  would  not  be  new.  The  Soviets 
have  consistently  demonstrated  their 
disregard  for  human  rights.  Ironically, 
while  fighting  the  tyrannical  Nazis 
during  World  War  II.  they  seemingly 
had  no  qualms  about  utilizing  similar- 
ly brutal  mechanisms  to  establish 
their  own  tyranny.  Late  in  the  war.  in 
their  quest  to  gain  suzerainty  of  East 
Europe,  they  suppressed  all  possible 
angles  from  which  dissent  might  come. 


before  and  after  the  territories  were 
under  military  control.  At  Katyn 
Forest,  the  Russians  wiped  out  leaders 
of  the  Polish  military  who  could  have 
asserted  themselves  against  Russian 
desires  for  Poland  after  the  war. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  brutal  Nazi 
repression  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  up- 
rising was  tacitly  approved  by  the  So- 
viets in  order  that  potential  opposition 
to  future  Russian  domination  be  elimi- 
nated. They  could  have  stepped  in  to 
prevent  the  Nazi  actions,  if  they 
wished.  This,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  Eastern  European  countries  have 
never  had  the  free  elections  that  were 
promised  by  the  Soviets  in  the  Yalta 
agreements,  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  human  rights. 
The  incarceration  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg fits  right  in  with  this  Russian  op- 
pression of  peoples  under  their  domi- 
nation. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  this  disregard 
for  human  rights  is  quite  common  in 
the  world  today. 

Under  such  conditions,  genocide  has 
been,  presently  is,  and  can  be  a  fatal 
logical  step  in  the  campaigns  against 
human  rights  across  the  world.  Nazi 
and  Soviet  mistreatment  of  Jews  and 
other  nationalities  are  only  outstand- 
ing examples  of  a  now  large  growing 
problem. 

We.  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
can  take  a  step  in  helping  to  curb  this 
problem.  By  1948  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention had  been  drawn  up,  signed, 
and  subsequently  ratified  by  over  90 
nations  in  an  effort  to  help  solve  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  our  great 
body  has  failed  to  ratify  this  agree- 
ment. We  must  ratify  now  before 
there  are  any  more  iiuiocent  victims. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-375.   A  resolution   adopted   by   the 
board  of  governors  of  the  State  bar  of  the 
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state  of  California  relating  to  the  immigra- 
tion laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-376.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  7 

"Whereas.  Social  Security  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  have  been  terminated  to  sever- 
al thousand  residents  of  West  Virginia  since 
1981.  even  though  most  of  those  recipients 
continue  to  suffer  totally  disabling  impair- 
ments: and 

"Whereas.  Appeals  to  administrative  im- 
pairments courts  are  costly,  time  consuming 
and  emotionally  burdensome  and  compound 
the  original  disability,  though  the  majority 
of  cases  end  favorably  for  the  recipient, 
overturning  the  initial  wrongful  termina- 
tion of  benefits:  and 

"Whereas.  Various  Federal  courts  have 
ruled  that  medical  improvement  should  be  a 
guiding  factor  in  disability  determinations, 
and  that  ruling  has  led  to  the  high  reversal 
rate  and  greater  justice  for  recipients  by  ad- 
ministrative law  judges;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, through  its  Joint  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment and  Finance,  has  considered  the 
problem  to  be  of  such  severity  as  to  investi- 
gate the  state  disability  determination  pro- 
gram and  has  held  public  hearings  to  gather 
evidence  and  disclose  the  serious  problems 
with  the  current  system;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
has  issued  an  executive  order  directing  the 
state  disability  determination  program  to 
use  the 'Standards  of  Federal  court  decisions 
most  favorable  to  beneficiaries  in  all  future 
determinations  of  disability:  and 

Whereas.  The  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
has  requested  authority  and  funds  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  review  all 
cases  of  benefits  terminated  in  the  six- 
month  period  ending  August  12.  1983.  and 
to  apply  the  criterion  of  medical  improve- 
ment to  such  cases:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Go\ernor  of  West  Virginia 
also  has  requested  authority  and  funds  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  face- 
to-face  interviews  l)etween  the  beneficiary 
and  disability  determiner  prior  to  any  deci- 
sion to  terminate  benefits:  and 

"Whereas.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  address  the  problems 
in  the  current  system,  primarily  by  requir- 
ing proof  of  medical  improvement  before 
benefits  may  be  terminated:  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  ensure  the  rights  of  disabled  persons 
who  have  been  wrongfully  denied  Social  Se- 
curity disability  benefits:  and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  House  of  Congress  and  the  members 
thereof  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services." 

POM-377.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Humaoi  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tee to  all  persons  the  right  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, the  right  to  hold  opinions  without  in- 
terference, the  right  to  freedom  from  expul- 
sion, and  the  right  to  emigrate:  and 


"Whereas.  Ethiopian  Jews  are  among  the 
oldest  continuous  Jewish  communities  in  ex- 
istence, their  history  extending  back  for 
three  thousand  years;  and 

"Whereas,  this  community  once  numbered 
several  hundred  thousand  persons,  but  the 
scourge  of  wars,  pestilence,  persescution, 
and  famine  over  the  years  has  reduced  it  to 
some  twenty-five  thousand  people:  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  people  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  difficulties 
facing  Ethiopian  Jews  and  are  .seeking  ways 
to  assist  them;  and 

"Wheresis.  the  plight  of  Ethiopian  Jews 
demands  that  the  American  people  and  all 
people  of  good  will  do  everything  possible  to 
alleviate  their  suffering;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  express  to  relevant  foreign  governments 
the  United  States  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Ethiopian  Jews,  in  particular  their  right  to 
emigrate;  to  seek  ways  to  assist  Ethiopian 
Jews  through  every  available  means  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  emigrate  freely:  and  to 
express  the  concern  of  the  American  people 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Ethiopian  Jewish 
community  in  every  appropriate  forum:  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
and  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  members  thereof  from  this  com- 
monwealth." 

POM-378.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Kentucky  American  Legion  urging  Congress 
to  call  upon  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public, to  end  the  years  of  uncertainty  for 
American  POW/MIA  families  by  releasing 
all  U.S.  prisoners  still  being  held;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM -379.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  15 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-second 
Legislative  Assemply  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  unemployment  has  idled  the 
productive  capacity  and  imposed  intolerable 
suffering  on  over  12  million  Americans,  in- 
cluding over  160.000  Oregonians;  and 

"Whereas  military  spending  distorts  em- 
ployment patterns  and  causes  the  loss  of  po- 
tential jobs  by  being  less  employment-inten- 
sive than  nonmiiitary  spending:  and 

"Whereas  in  1980  military  spending  cost 
Oregon  taxpayers  $1.2058  billion,  or  $458 
for  each  person  in  the  .state  and  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  44,000  potential  jobs  for  Oregoni- 
ans. according  to  Employment  Research  As- 
sociates: and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  1984  federal 
budget  would  increase  military  spending  by 
$29.7  billion  from  1983  levels  to  $238.6  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $103.6  billion  since  1980; 
and 

"Whereas  that  level  of  military  spending 
will  contribute  to  the  projected  1984  federal 
budget  deficit  of  $188.8  billion,  resulting  in 
high  interest  rates  and  unacceptably  high 
unemployment  in  Oregon;  and 

"Whereas  increased  military  spending  di- 
verts resources  from  social  programs  that 
are  most  needed  in  these  times  of  economic 
distress:  and 

■"Whereas  the  exorbitant  military  budget 
accelerates  nuclear  weapons  proliferation 
and   the   creations   of   weapons   with    first 


strike  capability  that  decrease  national  se- 
curity by  increasing  international  tension 
and  the  probability  of  war;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
have  nuclear  weapons  arsenals  equivalent  to 
four  tons  of  TNT  for  every  person  on  the 
planet,  capable  of  destroying  every  major 
city  at  least  10  times:  and 

"Whereas  over  100  million  fatalities  tmd 
the  destruction  of  much  of  the  progress  cf 
civilization  would  occur  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear warfare:  and 

'"Whereas  as  custodians  of  our  fragile 
globe  and  even  more  fragile  civilization  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  thwart  the 
threat  of  nuclear  disaster  and  direct  our  re- 
sources into  productive  pursuits  that  will 
enhance  the  lives  of  our  people;  and 

""Whereas  12  million  Americans  and  a  ma- 
jority of  Oregon  voters  have  voted  for  a 
mutual  freeze  of  the  testing,  production  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon  that  expendi- 
tures for  first  strike  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems are  wasteful,  diminish  true  national  se- 
curity and  are  morally  reprehensible. 

"(2)  Expenditures  for  such  weapons  sys- 
tems should  be  redirected  to  serve  the  true 
needs  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and  the 
United  States  of  America  for  justice,  em- 
ployment, food,  shelter,  clear  air  and  water 
and  the  other  essentials  that  are  the  foun- 
dation of  both  a  decent  standard  of  living 
and  realistic  national  defense. 

"(3)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  change  national  budgetary  priorities 
from  increasing  the  military  budget  to  ade- 
quately funding  programs  and  functions 
that  enhance  human  life  and  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

•■(4)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  seek  reductions  in  the  military 
spending  portions  of  the  1984  federal 
budget  instead  of  reducing  appropriations 
for  human  and  social  needs  and  should  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  the  employment 
impact  of  military  spending. 

"'(5)  A  mutual  verifiable  freeze  in  the  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
must  be  a  high  priority  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  its  deliberations  and 
for  the  President  of  the  United  Slate.s  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

"(6)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  each 
member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  Direc- 
tor cf  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.' 

POM-380.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 

"Senate  Hesolution  No.  259 

"Whereas  current  federal  and  State  regu- 
latory schemes  include  secondary  coal  re- 
covery operations  in  the  definition  of  s'lir- 
face  mining  activities  causing  all  the  surface 
mine  permitting  provisions  and  periorm- 
ance  standards  of  the  State  and  federal  cro- 
grams  to  be  applied  to  secondary  coal  recov- 
ery operat  ions;  and 

"Whereas  the  application  of  these  pro- 
gram requirements  has  caused  approximate- 


ly 20  secondary  coal  recovery  operations  in 
Illinois  to  cease  operations  and  potential  op- 
erations to  not  begin  due  to  a  lack  of  the 
fiscal  resources  and  technical  staff  or  exper- 
tise for  compliance;  and 

■"Whereas  program  requirements  have  had 
a  much  greater  and  more  devastating 
impact  on  secondary  coal  recovery  oper- 
ations than  regular,  small  surface  mine  op- 
erators since  secondary  coal  recovery  opera- 
tors do  business  in  a  limited  market  place 
where  their  product  sells  for  only  $5  to  $6 
per  ton;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  gen- 
e.'ate  the  resources  to  gather  all  the  data 
and  prepare  all  the  engineering  studies  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  permit  under  the  existing 
program -and  to  subsequently  comply  with 
the  performance  standards  of  the  existing 
program  as  the  result  of  receiving  a  permit: 
and 

""Whereas  secondary  coal  recovery  oper- 
ations recover  coal  from  abandoned  coal 
waste  piles  (coarse  refuse  or  gob)  and  slurry 
ponds  and  will  be  given  high  priority  for 
reclamation  under  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  program  authorized  by  Title 
IV  of  P.L.  95-87:  and 

"Whereas  if  an  affordable  permitting  and 
environmental  control  provision  can  be  de- 
veloped and  implemented  for  secondary  coal 
recovery  operators,  many  of  the  abandoned 
mine  problem  sites  in  the  coal  producing  re- 
gions of  the  State  can  be  reclaimed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  resulting  in  Title  IV  funds 
not  being  .spent  to  reclaim  those  sites  but 
being  used  to  reclaim  other  priority  sites: 
and 

•"Whereas  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 
tion program  under  Title  IV  can  be  bol- 
stered by  secondary  coal  operators  paying 
the  35c  per  ton  of  coal  produced  reclama- 
tion fee  into  the  reclamation  fund,  a  fiscal 
resource  lost  if  the  coal  had  been  covered 
and  revegetated  under  the  Title  IV  pro- 
gram: and 

""Whereas  in  addition  to  reclaiming  aban- 
doned sites  and  paying  into  the  reclamation 
fund,  continuance  of  secondary  coal  recov- 
ery operations  will  directly  provide  several 
hundred  jobs,  thousands  of  dollars  in  feder- 
al. State  and  local  taxes  and  several  hun- 
dred jobs  in  associated  industries;  and 

"Whereas  the  utilization  and  conservation 
of  the  coal  resource  as  mandated  by  Section 
515(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Act  will  be  maxi- 
mized by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sec- 
ondary carbon  recovery  operations,  without 
which  much  of  this  coal  resource  will  be 
rendered  unrecoverable  under  current  eco- 
nomic conditions;  and 

'"Whereas  there  are  no  valid  or  logical  rea- 
sons why  these  operations  should  be  forced 
out  of  business  and  there  are  numerous  rea- 
sons for  taking  action  to  allow  these  opera- 
tors the  opportunity  to  continue  to  operate; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Illinois  General  Assembly, 
representing  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  cannot  unilaterally  legislate  a  solu- 
tion without  federal  executive  branch  ap- 
proval: and 

"Whereas  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  is  seeking  stopgap  ad- 
ministrative assistance:  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, That  we  hereby  request  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  assist  and  support 
the  efforts  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  which  will  repair  existing  envi- 
ronmental damage,  conserve  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Funds  and  create  addi- 
tional jobs  and  revenue;  and  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Illinois  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  State." 

POM-381.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
""Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  32 

""Whereas  the  State  of  California  main- 
tains a  longstanding  commitment  to  a  qual- 
ity postsecondary  educational  system;  and 

"'Whereas  the  State  of  California  main- 
tains a  longstanding  commitment  to  an 
open  and  accessible  postsecondary  educa- 
tional system  for  all  its  citizens;  and 

""Whereas  the  cost  of  attending  postsec- 
ondary educational  institutions  in  Califor- 
nia continues  to  rise:  and 

""Whereas  over  one-third  of  all  students  in 
the  State  of  California  rely  on  financial  aid 
to  complete  their  education:  and 

"Whereas  funding  for  federal  student  fi- 
nancial aid  has  decresised  each  year  since 
fiscal  year  1980:  and 

'"Whereas  a  continued  decline  in  funding 
for  federal  student  financial  aid  will  exclude 
many  citizens  from  attaining  a  postsecond- 
ary education:  and 

""Whereas  this  can  adversely  impact  the 
future  welfare  of  our  state  and  our  nation; 
now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly/.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain federal  student  financial  aid  as  a  priori- 
ty, to  work  to  stop  further  reductions  in  stu- 
dent aid  funding,  and  to  work  to  ensure  ade- 
quate student  financial  aid:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States," 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  213.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1714;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1499.  A  bill  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians  (Rept. 
No.  98-222). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  214.'  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1499,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


S.  Res.  215.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  53;  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Budget. 

S.  Res.  216.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  668:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

S.  Res.  217.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  948;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

S.  Res.  218.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1762;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  668)  to 
reform  Federal  criminal  sentencing  proce- 
dures (Rept.  No.  98-223). 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  948)  to 
reform  Federal  criminal  and  civil  forefeiture 
(Rept.  No.  98-224). 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1762)  en- 
titled the  ""Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983"  (Rept.  No.  98-225). 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1763)  to 
reform  procedures  for  collateral  review  of 
criminal  judgments,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-226). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Quayle): 
S.  1838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  additional   fiscal   years, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
reduction  of  liability  of  contractors  with  the 
United  States  in  certain  cases,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  system   for  indemnification 
by  the  United  States  of  its  contractors  for  li- 
ability in  excess  of  reasonably  available  fi- 
nancial protection,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
dividends  paid  by  certain  small  businesses, 
to  provide  simplification  in  accounting  rules 
related  to  inventory,  to  reduce  the  capital 
gain  tax  rates  for  individuals  who  hold  new 
issues  of  stock   at   least   5   years,   and  to 
remove  the   limitation   on   the  amount  of 
used  property  for  which  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  allowable:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request): 
S.  1841.  A  bill  to  promote  research  and  de- 
velopment, encourage  innovation,  stimulate 
trade,  and  make  necessary  and  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  antitrust,  patent,  and 
copyright  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  GoLDWA"rER): 
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S.  1842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
and  implement  a  coordinated  agricultural 
program  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry.  _     ,, 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

HotxiNcs.  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.     MoYNiHAN.     Mr.     Pryor.     Mr. 

MiTCHHX,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 

DixoN): 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  extend  by  3  months  the 
cutoff  date  for  social  security  disability  de- 
terminations which  will  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  allowing  continued  payment  of 
disability  benefiU  during  appeal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce.   Science,   and 
Transportation: 

S.  Res.  213.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1914  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1714;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  214.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1499:  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  215.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  53;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

S.  Res.  216.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
668:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

S.  Res.  217.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  948;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

S.  Res.  218.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1762;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Denton,    Mr.    Grassley.    Mrs. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Quayle): 
S.  1838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act   to   provide 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  ad- 
ditional fiscal  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Denton.  Grassley,  Haw- 
kins. Qdayle.  and  I  are  introducing 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
1983.  a  bill  which  provides  the  basis 


for  an  effective,  productive  Federal 
provision  of  legal  services  to  the  poor. 
The  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
created  to  insure  that  this  country's 
poor  were  not  barred  from  our  courts 
simply  because  of  their  economic 
status.  It  has  been  and  always  should 
be  a  virtue  of  our  legal  system  that  all 
citizens  should  have  access  to  our  judi- 
cial system.  No  one  among  us  would 
dispute  the  importance  to  such  access. 
Recently,  however,  we  have  learned 
that  the  limited  resources  available  to 
the  Corporation  have  been  diverted  to 
further  the  political  agendas  of  its 
staff,  that  the  congressional  prohibi- 
tions that  Congress  has  installed  to 
prevent  such  abuse  have  been  ignored, 
and  the  Corporation  has  operated  as  if 
it  is  beyond  the  purview  of  Congress. 

In  the  past,  the  Corporation  and  its 
grantees  have  been  overprotected. 
Some  programs  have  routinely  broken 
both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law.  If 
caught,  they  are  at  most  told  to  stop, 
but  few  have  been  punished.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Congressional  prohi- 
bitions are  viewed  with  such  disdain  in 
the  field. 

The  bill  we  are  intioducing  today 
can  reverse  this  trend.  It  keeps  the 
Corporation  intact.  It  keeps  intact  the 
current  delivery  system,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  staff  attorneys.  It 
insures  that  Federal  funds  are  directed 
at  helping  the  poor  with  their  legal 
needs,  and  are  not  being  squandered 
on  political  propagandizing,  on  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  on  the  unnec- 
essary institution  of  costly  class  action 
suits,  and  on  staff  memberships  in  pri- 
vate organizations.  And.  if  violations 
are  found,  specific  sanctions  are  in- 
cluded to  insure  that  the  violations 
stop  and  violators  will  be  punished. 

The  bill  also  encourages  experimen- 
tation with  new  approaches  to  provid- 
ing legal  services  and  includes  a  provi- 
sion for  increasing  private  bar  involve- 
ment. 

The  hearings  that  have  been  held  in 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  have  provided  ade- 
quate documentation  of  past  abuses. 
They  have  also  provided  repeated  evi- 
dence of  the  positive  contribution  on 
effective,  dedicated  local  legal  services 
program  can  have  on  the  people  it 
serves.  It  is  time  that  these  good  pro- 
grams are  encouraged  and  the  bad 
ones  are  remedied  or  removed. 

By  ignoring  legal  services,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  we  are  doing  a 
disservice  to  this  country's  poor.  By  re- 
vitalizing this  program  in  a  manner 
which  keeps  the  existing  structure 
intact,  but  specifically  corrects  the 
abuse  that  has  occurred,  we  can  make 
good  on  our  promise  of  equal  access 
for  all  citizens  to  our  judicial  system. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  anyone 
among  us  who  would  dispute  the 
notion  that  access  to  justice  is  a  treas- 
ured value.  There  is  no  one  among  us 


who  would  question  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  be  represented  within  our  judi- 
cial system— no  one  among  us  who 
would  dispute  the  value  of  participat- 
ing in  the  judicial  process. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make  this 
concept  of  equal  access  a  reality.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  openly  face  the  fact  that 
we  need  to  improve  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation  that  has  many  weakness- 
es. 

I  attended  all  three  hearings  that 
were  held  on  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration in  July.  I  chaired  one  having  to 
do  with  legal  access  and  the  elderly. 
For  those  of  you  who  have  not  heard 
of  these  hearings  I  will  simply  tell  you 
that  they  exposed  serious  misuse  of 
Legal  Services  funds. 

None  of  the  bills  have  been  offered 
or  considered  so  far.  in  my  opinion, 
even  begin  to  address  the  misuse  of 
these  funds.  And  the  ultimate  losers  if 
a  reauthorization  bill  is  enacted  which 
does  not  address  these  abuses  will  not 
be  those  of  us  who  which  to  reform 
Legal  Services. 

The  ultimate  losers  will  be  the  poor, 
from  whom  our  limited  resources  have 
been  diverted  for  blatantly  political 
ends.  And  that  recognition— that  it  is 
the  poor  who  are  being  hurt— is  the 
reason  I  feel  that  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Hatch  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  question  addressed  by  this  bill, 
which  I  join  in  cosponsoring.  is  this: 
How  do  we  insure  that  legal  assistance 
is  delivered  to  the  poor  in  a  direct  and 
efficient  manner?  I  submit  to  you  that 
Congress  has  attempted  to  answer  this 
question  several  times  by  inserting  re- 
strictions on  lobbying  and  political  ac- 
tivity under  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act. 

Still,  as  the  latest  set  of  revelations 
about  Corporation  activity  makes  ir- 
refutably clear,  moneys  were  diverted 
into  fund  balances  so  large  that  in  the 
words  of  one  grantees  official,  interest 
was  being  earned  as  fast  as  they  could 
spend  it.  into  real  estate  and  equip- 
ment, into  political  training  and  media 
advocacy,  even  into  political  cam- 
paigns such  as  the  campaign  in  Cali- 
fornia on  behalf  of  proposition  9.  In 
addition,  money  was  diverted  into 
shell  corporations  expressly  set  up  to 
avoid  congressionally  mandated 
restrictions. 

To  divert  moneys  from  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  mandated  is  to  sub- 
vert the  right  of  the  poor  to  be  includ- 
ed in  this  Nation's  legal  system.  No 
matter  what  is  written  or  said  about 
our  intent  in  tightening  up  operation 
of  legal  services,  doing  nothing  would 
guarantee  that  fewer  resources  would 
be  available  for  the  persons  who  most 
need  them. 

Senator  Hatch's  bill  will  not  resolve 
the  basic  misconceptions  of  some  Cor- 
poration officials  as  to  the  intent  of 
Legal  Services  which  have  plagued  the 


Corporation  since  its  inception.  But  it 
will  put  into  place  some  very  praise- 
worthy and  workable  restrictions  on 
Legal  Services  recipients,  and  mean- 
ingful sanctions  on  errant  officials. • 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  joining  Senator  Hatch  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  reform  and  reauthorize 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  in  July 
produced  evidence  that  substantial 
amounts  of  money  appropriated  for 
legal  services  to  poor  people  were  not 
used  for  that  purpose.  Rather,  this 
money  was  illegally  diverted  for  use  in 
various  lobbying  and  so-called  training 
activities  designed  to  influence  legisla- 
tion at  the  local.  State,  and  National 
level.  Some  of  the  activities  advocated 
were  unethical  and  in  some  cases  ille- 
gal in  themselves.  The  instances  were 
not  isolated;  they  were  pervasive  and 
deliberate.  Many  of  the  grantees  that 
were  involved  in  these  activities  are 
still  receiving  legal  services  funds. 

It  has  been  clear  to  many  in  this 
body  that  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion has  become  a  highly  politicized 
organization.  Much  of  this  political  ac- 
tivity has  come  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  routine  legal  services  that 
thousands  of  poor  clients  require.  The 
bill  Senator  Hatch  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  will  go  far  to  depoliticize  the 
Corporation  and  redirect  its  activities 
back  toward  providing  routine  legal 
services  to  indigent  clients. 

At  a  July  15  hearing  that  I  chaired, 
the  current  leadership  of  the  Corpora- 
tion pledged  to  abide  by  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  their  activities  by  the 
Congress.  This  was  not  always  the  case 
in  the  past.  I  am  confident  that  this 
bill  provides  the  necessary  tools  to 
clean  up  the  LSC  and  insure  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  being  used  for  the 
intended  purpose— legal  services  for 
the  poor.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table reduction  of  liabilii,y  of  contrac- 
tors with  the  United  States  in  certain 
cases,  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  for  indemnification  by  the 
United  States  of  its  contractors  for  li- 
ability in  excess  of  reasonably  avail- 
able financial  protection,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CONTRACTOR  LIABILITY  AND  INDEMNIFICATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure.  I  have  conducted  three 
hearings  in  the  last  year  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  third-party  liability  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  its  contrac- 
tors. The  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  responds  to  many  of  the  con- 
cerns raised  at  the  hearings. 


A  number  of  distinguished  witnesses 
offered  their  perspectives  on  the  cur- 
rent liability  scheme  confronting  the 
Government  contractor.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  noted  two  major  problems 
regarding  third-party  liability.  First, 
court  decisions  in  recent  years  have  es- 
tablished that  injuries  arising  from 
Government  contract  product  defects 
are  not  compensable  through  contri- 
bution or  indemnity  in  a  third-party 
action  against  the  Government.  Never- 
theless, a  contractor  may  be  held 
liable  for  full  payment  of  liability  to 
Government  employees,  even  though 
the  Government  was  partially  or 
wholly  at  fault  in  causing  the  harm  to 
the  employees.  Second,  a  Government 
contractor  may  very  well  face  risks 
that  far  exceed  the  typical  risks  ac- 
companying a  commercial  contract. 
Military  research  and  development 
programs  often  require  a  contractor  to 
push  well  beyond  the  state  of  the  art 
into  massive  risks  that  cannot  be  cal- 
culated in  advance. 

While  the  Government  presently 
does  possess  statutory  authority  to  in- 
demnify its  contractors  for  excessive 
liability,  the  power  is  rarely  used.  The 
result  is  that  conscientious  and  per- 
haps the  most  safety  conscious  con- 
tractors are  deterred  from  participat- 
ing in  essential  Government  programs. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  both  redress 
the  lack  of  fairness  resulting  from 
court  decisions  which  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  avoid  contributing  to  pay- 
ment of  liability  by  its  contractors 
when  the  Government  is  partly  or 
wholly  at  fault  in  causing  harm  to 
Government  employees  and  address 
the  possibility  of  catastrophic  liability 
arising  out  of  products  or  services  sup- 
plies pursuant  to  contract  with  the 
Unite(i  States. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  will  be  a 
draft  that  sails  through  the  Senate 
imaltered.  But  I  do  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  a  good  point  from  which 
to  start  redressing  a  situation  that 
from  a  fairness  perspective  simply 
must  be  altered.  The  interests  that  we 
balanced  in  coming  up  with  this  pro- 
posal are  by  no  means  easy  to  weigh. 
We  are  talking  about  contractors  who 
have  diligently  followed  Government 
specifications,  military  employees  who 
have  suffered  injuries  on  the  job,  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  am  not  altogether 
certain  that  we  have  come  up  with  a 
proper  balancing  of  these  interests, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  current  system 
offers  no  real  balance  at  all. 

As  a  means  of  providing  some  of  the 
background  as  to  the  Government 
fault  problem.  I  cite  to  you  the  1977 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Stencel  Aero 
Engineering  Corporation  against 
United  States.  Stencel.  a  Goverrmient 
contractor,  sought  to  obtain  indemni- 
fication from  the  Government  for  li- 
ability incurred  as  a  result  of  a  person- 
al injury  suit  brought  by  a  military  of- 
ficer who  had  been  injured  when  the 


ejection  system  of  his  fighter  aircraft 
malfunctioned.  The  Government  had 
specified  the  design  of  the  system,  and 
Stencel  contended  that  the  defects  in 
the  specifications  about  which  he  had 
complained  to  the  Government  to  no 
avail,  had  caused  the  injuries  to  occur. 
The  court  nevertheless  held  that  the 
subcontractor  could  not  obtain  indem- 
nity from  the  Government  for  claims 
made  against  it  by  military  personnel. 
The  upshot  of  the  Stencel  case  is  that 
contractors  doing  business  with  the 
Government  end  up  bearing  all  risks 
of  liability  to  military  employees  even 
though  the  Goverrunent  is  equally,  or 
wholly,  at  fault  in  causing  their  harm. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  fault 
problem,  section  5  of  the  bill  addresses 
the  possibility  of  catastrophic  liability 
arising  out  of  products  or  services  sup- 
plied pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
U.S.  Government.  As  one  of  our  wit- 
nesses ably  noted: 

If  a  catastrophic  accident  or  series  of 
events  results  from  a  government  project, 
the  liability,  and  even  the  defense  costs 
alone,  arising  from  the  ensuing  lawsuits 
against  the  contractors  who  supply  the 
products  or  services  for  the  project  could 
easily  exceed  both  the  available  insurance 
and  the  net  worth  of  those  contractors.  This 
would,  of  course,  spell  financial  disaster  not 
only  for  the  contractors  involved,  but  also 
for  victims  who  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
compensation  from  the  contractors.  Al- 
though the  government  presently  possesses 
statutory  authority  to  indemnify  its  con- 
tractors for  excessive  and  unreasonable  li- 
ability in  some  situations,  the  authority  is 
not  comprehensive,  and  its  use  is  not  man- 
datory. The  government  has  not  been  con- 
sistent in  using  the  authority.  As  a  result, 
conscientious  contractors  increasingly  are 
deterred  from  participating  in  essential  pro- 
curements involving  potential  catastrophic 
risks. 

This  statement  accentuates  the  need 
to  have  legislation  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive program. 

On  October  18,  I  will  hold  another 
hearing  to  solicit  the  views  of  interest- 
ed parties  on  the  legislation  which  fol- 
lows. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1839 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Contractor  Liability  and  Indemnification 
Act. " 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish fair  and  equitable  apportionment  of 
liability  incurred  by  contractors  with  the 
United  States  by  (i)  providing  for  an  equita- 
ble reduction  of  liability  in  cases  in  which 
acts  or  omissions  of  employees  of  the  United 
States  are  wholly  or  partially  the  cause  of  a 
contractor's  liability  to  a  government  em- 
ployee, and  (ii)  providing  a  comprehensive 
system  of  complete  Indemnity  for  contrac- 
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tors  against  liability  in  excess  of  reasonably 
available  financial  protection. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  'contractor"  means  any 
person  who  has  contracted  with  the  United 
States  to  supply  a  product  or  service  and 
such  persons  sulx-ontractors  and  suppliers 
at  any  tier  for  such  purpose; 

(2)  the  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, corporation  (excluding  a  wholly  owned 
corporation  of  the  United  States),  company, 
foundation,  association,  organization,  firm, 
partnership,  society,  charitable  instiiution. 
or  State  or  local  unit  of  government; 

(3)  the  term  claimant"  means  any  person 
who  asserts  a  claim  which  gives  rise  or  may 
give  rise  to  liability; 

(4)  the  term  State  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  all  territories  or  posses- 
sions of  the  United  Stales: 

(5)  the  term  "United  States"  and  "con- 
tracting agency"  means  the  federal  execu- 
tive agencies  and  departments,  the  federal 
military  departmenU  (including  any  unit  or 
part  of  the  National  Guard  of  any  State), 
independent  establishments  of  the  United 
States,  and  corporations  primarily  acting  as 
instrumentalities  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States: 

(6)  the  term  "liability"  means  the  legally 
binding  obligation  to  compensate  for  harm 
as  provided  for  in  final  judgments  of  courts 
of  law.  settlements,  or  arbitration  decisions; 

(7)  the  term  harm"  means  (a)  damage  to 
or  loss  of  use  of  property;  (b)  personal  phys- 
ical injury,  illness,  or  death:  (c)  mental  an- 
quish  or  emotional  distress  resulting  from 
an  occurrence  of  personal  physical  injury, 
illness,  or  death;  and/or  (d)  financial  detri- 
ment, including  l(3ss  of  revenue  or  profits  or 
other  economic  loss:  and 

(8)  the  term  fault"  means  acts  or  omis- 
sions that  are  in  any  measure  negligent  or 
wrongful  with  regard  to  the  harm  incurred 
by  a  claimant. 

EQUITABLE  REDUCTION  OH  LIABILITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  brought  by 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
employees  legal  representative,  estate, 
spouse,  dependent,  survivor,  or  relative  in 
any  stale  court  or  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  Stales  alleging  liability  of  any 
contractor  for  harm  concerning  which  the 
employee  or  the  employee's  legal  represent- 
ative, estate,  spouse,  dependent,  survivor,  or 
relative  is  or  has  been  entitled  to  receive 
worker  compensation  benefits  from  the 
United  States,  upon  request  of  any  party 
the  court  shall  make  findings  of  fact  as  to 
the  proportion  that  the  fault  of  the  United 
Stales  bears  to  the  total  fault  of  all  persons 
and  the  United  States  in  causing  harm 
which  gives  rise  to  the  claim  of  liability. 
The  court  shall  reduce  any  judgment  for  li- 
abiliiy  rendered  against  the  contractor  by 
the  proportion  of  fault  of  the  United  Stales 
found  by  the  court.  The  amount  the  United 
States  is  entitled  by  law  to  obtain  through 
right  of  subrogation  or  subrogation  lien 
arising  from  worker  compensation  payments 
for  harm  concerning  which  contractors  are 
or  may  be  held  liable  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  proportion  of  fault  of  the  United  States 
in  causing  the  harm. 

(b)  A  contractor  against  whom  a  civil 
action  alleging  liability  is  brought  shall  give 
written  notice  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Slates,  within  90  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  civil  action,  if  the  contractor  in 
tends  to  seek  an  equitable  reduction  of  li- 
ability pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Except  as  otherwise  directed,  the  con- 
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tractor  shall  promptly  furnish  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  copy  of  all  pertinent  papers 
received  or  filed  with  respect  to  such  civil 
action.  The  United  Slates  shall  have  the 
right,  for  a  period  of  90  days  following  re 
ceipt  of  any  such  notice,  to  intervene  as  a 
party  in  any  such  civil  action  Any  such  civil 
action  commenced  in  a  state  court  in  which 
the  United  Stales  has  intervened  may  be  re 
moved,  at  the  election  of  the  United  States, 
along  with  any  related  pending  action  by  a 
claimant,  without  bond  at  any  time  before  a 
trial  on  the  merits,  to  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  and  divi- 
sion embracing  the  place  wherein  the  slate 
court  action  is  pending  Should  a  United 
States  district  court  determine,  pursuant  to 
an  evidentiary  Hearing  on  a  motion  to 
remand  held  before  the  trial  on  ihc  merits, 
that  there  is  no  substantial  evidence  of  any 
lault  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
causing  harm  to  the  employee  of  the  gov- 
ernment, such  civil  action  shall  be  remand 
ed  to  the  state  court. 

ic)  In  determining  the  proportion  of  fault 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  consider 
such  evidence  of  fault  a.s  may  be  introduced 
by  the  parties  in  acciT  i.ince  with  the  rules 
of  evidence  and  shall  cor.sidrr  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  following: 

(1>  the  nature  of  corr-arl  provisions  or 
specifications  associated  with  acts  or  omis- 
sions contributing  to  th.*  .^irm.  the  relative 
responsibility  of  the  Unilod  States  and  the 
contractor  for  the  exisJinre  of  such  provi- 
sions or  specifications,  and  the  relative 
degree  of  knowledge,  sku!  a:id  expertise  of 
the  contractor  i.nd  the  United  States  as  to 
potential  harm  which  might  be  associated 
with  contract  performance  or  non-perform- 
ance under  such  provisions  or  specifications: 

(2)  the  existence  of  officially  promulgated 
standards  of  the  United  SUies  which  are  as- 
sociated with  acts  or  omissions  contributing 
to  the  harm; 

(3)  the  degree  to  which  products  or  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  United  States  to  the 
contractor  under  the  contract  are  assoi-ialed 
with  acts  or  omissions  contributing  to  the 
harm,  and  the  relative  degree  of  knowledge, 
skill,  and  expertise  of  the  contractor  and 
the  United  Slates  as  to  potential  harm 
which  might  be  asscKiated  with  use  of  such 
products  and  serv  ices; 

(4)  acts  or  omissions  in  performance  of 
the  contract  by  employees  of  the  contractor 
or  the  United  States  which  contribute  to 
the  harm  and  the  relative  responsibility  of 
the  contractor  and  the  United  States  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  acts  or  omissions;  and 

(5)  the  degree  of  control  or  care  exercised 
by  the  United  States  in  the  use.  application, 
and  maintenance  of  products  or  services 
after  delivery  by  the  contractor. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  super- 
cede any  state  law  regarding  matters  cov- 
ered by  this  section 

INDEMNiriCATION  OP  CONTRACTORS 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  include 
in  any  contract  hereafter  made,  and  may  in- 
clude by  amendment  or  modification  in  any 
contract  heretofore  made,  a  provision  that 
the  United  States  will  hold  harmless  and  in- 
demnify the  contractor  against  any  of  the 
claims  or  losses  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 
whether  resulting  from  the  negligence  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  the  contractor 
or  otherwise,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(2).  provided  that  such  provision 
shall  apply  only  to  claims  for  losses  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  risks  that  the  con- 
tract defines  as  (1)  unusually  hazardous  or 
nuclear  in  nature  or  (2)  giving  rise  to  the 


possibility  of  liability  against  which  the  con- 
tractor cannot  reasonably  protect  through 
private  insurance  or  self-insurance,  and  pro- 
vided further  that  no  such  provision  shall 
be  included  in  any  contract  for  procurement 
of  gocKls  or  services  which  are  sold  by  the 
contractor  to  nongovernmental  purchasers 
for  uses  or  applications  identical  in  nature, 
magnitude,  and  scope  to  the  uses  or  applica- 
tions made  or  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and 
services  by  the  United  States.  A  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  conditions  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence  have  been  met  shall 
be  made  in  advance  by  the  head  of  the  con 
trading  agency  or  his  designee  (who  shall 
be  an  official  at  a  level  not  below  that  of  an 
assisUnl  to  the  head  of  the  contracting 
agency).  A  contractual  provision  for  indem- 
nification may  require  each  contractor  so 
indemnified  to  provide  and  maintain  finan- 
cial protection  of  such  type  and  in  such 
amounts  as  is  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
contracting  agency  or  his  designee  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances.  In  deter- 
mining whether  conditions  for  the  use  of  an 
indemnification  provision  have  been  met 
and  in  determining  the  amount  of  financial 
protection  to  be  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  financial  protection  to  he  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  indemnuied  contractor, 
the  appropriate  official  shall  take  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  the  availability,  cost, 
and  terms  of  private  insurance,  self-insur- 
ance, other  proof  of  financial  responsibility, 
and  worker  compensation  insurance.  The 
determination  of  the  head  of  the  contract- 
ing agency  or  his  designee  as  to  whether 
conditions  for  use  of  a  contractual  provision 
for  indemnification  have  been  met  shall  be 
final  for  purposes  of  the  judicial  review 
specified  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  claims,  including  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  litigation  and  se'.tlement.  or  losses 
not  compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise, 
of  the  following  types: 

(A)  claims  by  third  persons,  including  of 
the  contractor,  for  death,  personal  injury, 
or  loss  of,  damage  to.  or  loss  of  u.se  of  prop- 
erties; 

(B)  loss  of,  damage  to.  or  loss  of  use  of 
property  of  the  contractor: 

(C)  loss  of.  damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of 
properly  of  the  government:  and 

(D)  claims  arising  'D  from  indemnifica- 
tion agreements  between  the  contractor  and 
a  subcontractor  or  subcontractors,  nr  (ii) 
from  such  arrangements  and  further  indem- 
nification arrangements  between  subcon- 
tractors at  any  tier,  provided  that  all  such 
arrangements  were  entered  into  pursuant  to 
procedures  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
contracting  agency. 

(2)  Indemnification  and  hold  harmless 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
section,  whether  l)etween  the  United  States 
and  a  contractor,  or  between  a  contractor 
and  a  subcontractor,  or  between  two  subcon- 
tractors, shall  not  cover  claims  or  losses 
caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  contrac- 
tors  or  subcontractor's  directors  or  officers 
or  principal  officials.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "principal  officials" 
means  any  of  the  contractor's  managers,  su- 
perintendents or  other  equivalent  represent- 
atives who  have  supervision  or  direction  of 
(A)  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  contrac- 
tor's business.  (B)  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  contractor's  operations  at  any  one  plant 
or  separate  location  in  which  a  contract  is 
being  performed,  or  (O  a  separate  and  com- 
plete major  industrial  operation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  a  contract. 


(3)  The  United  States  may  discharge  its 
obligation  under  the  contractual  provision 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
by  making  payments  directly  to  contractors 
or  subcontractors  or  to  third  persons  to 
whom  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  may  be 
liable. 

(c)  A  contractual  provision  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  which  provides  for  in- 
demnification must  also  provide  for— 

(1)  notice  to  the  United  States  of  any 
claim  or  action  against,  or  any  loss  by,  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  covered  by  such 
contractual  provision:  and 

(2)  control  or  assistance  by  the  United 
States,  at  its  election,  in  the  settlement  or 
defense  of  any  such  claim  or  action. 

(d)  Upon  application  by  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  each  contracting  agency 
shall  determine,  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
cash  contracting  agency  may  determine, 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  (in  accord- 
ance with  Section  553  of  Title  5,  United 
States  Code),  whether  any  past,  present,  or 
future  contract  or  class  or  category  of  con- 
tracts involves  risks  of  the  type  set  forth  in 
sub-section  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  ag- 
grieved by  any  decision  or  determination  of 
the  contracting  agency  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
may.  within  sixty  days  of  such  decision  or 
determination,  petition  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  to 
review  such  decision  or  determination.  The 
decision  or  determination  of  the  contracting 
agency  with  respect  to  quet.  ions  of  fact,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  Sections  1431-1436, 
Title  50.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  indemnification  of  contractors  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section.  The  provisions  of  Section 
2354.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Section  241(a)(7),  Title  42. 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to 
delete  the  reference  to  Section  2354,  Title 
10,  United  States  Code.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  risks 
against  which  indemnification  may  be  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  Section  2210.  Title  42, 
United  States  Code. 

(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  665,  Title  31  or  Section  11.  Title  41, 
United  States  Code,  contracting  agencies 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  indemnifica- 
tion payments  pursuant  to  any  indemnifica- 
tion provisions  of  their  contracts  from  (A) 
funds  obligated  for  the  performance  of  the 
contract  from  which  the  contractor's  liabil- 
ity arises:  (B)  funds  currently  available  for 
contracts  of  the  nature  of  the  contract  from 
which  the  contractor's  liability  arises,  and 
not  otherwise  obligated;  (C)  funds  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  such  payments;  and/ 
or  (D)  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 724(a).  Title  31,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
Section  724(a).  Title  31,  United  States  Code, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"and  Section  5  of  the  Contractor  Liability 
and  Indemnification  Act "  after  the  words 
■or  2677  of  Title  28.  " 

effective  date 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  It  is  signed  into  law  by  the  President.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1840.  A  bill  to  amen(i  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  dividends  paid  by  certain 
small  businesses,  to  provide  simplifica- 


tion in  accounting  rules  related  to  in- 
ventory, to  reduce  the  capital  gain  tax 
rates  for  individuals  who  hold  new 
issues  of  stock  at  least  5  years,  and  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  used  property  for  which  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  allowable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL  FORMATION  AND 
INVENTORY  SIMPLIFICATION  TAX  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  program  targeted 
at  the  most  important  sector  of  our 
economy— the  small  business  commu- 
nity. Small  business  accounts  for 
almost  half  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  creates  60  percent  of  the  new 
jobs  for  American  workers.  My  bill 
today  addresses  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems confronting  the  continued  strong 
economic  growth  of  small  business: 
Capital  formation,  inventory  reform, 
and  equipment  obsolescence.  These 
issues  have  become  a  primary  concern 
of  the  independent  business  communi- 
ty. 

My  bill  will  allow  a  business  to 
deduct  the  first  $250,000  of  a  dividend 
distribution.  This  provision  will  enable 
small  business  to  attract  new  capital. 
By  permitting  a  deduction  for  dividend 
distributions  the  investor  is  encour- 
aged to  take  an  equity  interest  in  the 
business  rather  than  a  debt  interest. 
This  will  help  prevent  undercapitaliza- 
tion of  corporations  and  strengthen 
the  debt-to-equity  ratio  of  newly 
formed  corporations.  In  addition,  this 
provision  will  allow  small  business  the 
benefit  of  being  organized  in  corporate 
form  while  being  taxed  on  the  first 
$250,000  of  earnings  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  sole  proprietorship  or 
partnership. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  economic 
climate  is  not  a  good  one  for  small 
business.  Projected  budget  deficits 
threaten  to  absorb  a  higher  and 
higher  percentage  of  net  private 
saving  available  for  investment.  Cur- 
rent high  interest  rates  make  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money  too  high  for  many 
firms.  Companies  that  rely  on  external 
sources  of  funds,  such  as  bank  loans  or 
the  capital  markets,  for  investment 
and  expansion,  need  relief. 

Inventory  accounting  reform  is  one 
method  of  relief  for  a  company  in  this 
financial  position.  My  bill  fosters  cap- 
ital formation  by  increasing  the  inter- 
nal cash  flow  and  retained  earnings  of 
a  business. 

The  impacts  of  inventory  accounting 
reform  appear  in  increased  cash  flows 
and  improved  profits,  especially  in  the 
reduction  in  income  under  LIFO  ac- 
counting. Inventory,  especially  whole- 
sale and  retail,  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing as  a  percentage  of  total 
assets.  Furthermore,  inventory-inten- 
sive industries  have  increased  in  em- 
ployment by  more  than  5  million  since 
1970.  This  suggests  that  inventory  ac- 
cumulation and  distribution  is  playing 
an  increasingly  larger  role  in  the  econ- 


omy. Consequently,  the  tax  and  ac- 
counting provisions  regarding  invento- 
ry will  have  substantial  economic 
impact. 

Corporate  cash  flows  have  increased 
steadily  since  1961.  The  marginal  in- 
crease has  been  dramatic,  however, 
since  1974,  as  more  and  more  compa- 
nies have  adopted  LIFO— last  in,  first 
out— accounting.  More  recently,  con- 
stant dollar  cash  flows,  which  stood  at 
$147.9  billion  in  January  1979,  in- 
creased to  $155.2  billion  a  year  later, 
an  increase  of  4.9  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  output  grew  only  2.7  per- 
cent. Hence,  new  inventory  accounting 
has  made  the  business  industry  more 
liquid. 

However,  as  of  1976,  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  manufacturers  used  LIFO;  less 
than  2  percent  of  retailers  used  it. 
Why  is  this?  In  a  study  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Wholesaler-Distri- 
buters, the  most  frequent  responses 
were:  "Too  complex  and  too  costly." 
Let  me  give  a  short  explanation  that 
will  illustrate  the  point. 

Tax  regulations  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer must  keep  inventories  in  which 
the  production,  purchase,  or  sale  of 
merchandise  is  an  income-producing 
factor.  There  are  two  accrual  methods 
for  determining  the  cost  of  items  in 
the  closing  inventory:  FIFO— first  in, 
first  out,  and  LIFO— last  in,  first  out. 
The  preferred  method,  in  times  of  in- 
flation, is  LIFO  because  it  more  realis- 
tically relates  cost  plus  inflation  to 
income.  However,  for  tax  purposes, 
LIFO  has  extensive  and  detailed  ac- 
counting and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. For  example,  indexing: 

The  determination  of  an  individual 
index  is  not  only  complex,  it  is  also 
burdensome.  The  double-extension 
method  of  determining  an  individual 
index  requires  the  inventory  to  be 
priced  out  on  a  unit  basis  twice;  once 
to  determine  the  base-year  unit  cost, 
and  a  second  time,  to  determine  the 
end-of-year  unit  cost.  The  end-of-year 
cost  is  then  divided  by  the  base-year 
cost  to  determine  the  index  number 
which,  in  turn,  determines  the  amount 
of  the  LIFO  reserve. 

In  an  inventory  of  10.000  items— rel- 
atively common  of  wholesaler-distribu- 
tors—such calculations  are  overwhelm- 
ing. 

Pooling  is  another  example  of  LIFO 
complexity.  Present  LIFO  income  tax 
regulations  require  the  creation  of 
pools,  each  pool  containing  products 
similar  in  nature.  The  pools  are  then 
used  to  determine  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  LIFO  inventory. 

In  fact  the  Department  of  Treasury 
has  in  the  past  acknowledged  the  com- 
plexity, and  on  one  appearance  before 
Congress,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy, 
Dan  Halperin  stated: 

Small  business  has  a  legitimate  complaint 
that  the  current  complexity  in  the  use  of 
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LIFO  effectively  denies  them  its  benefits. 
The  administration  supports  the  need  to 
simplify  the  LIPO  rules  for  small  businesses 
to  make  them  more  available. 

Inventory  reform  is  one  way  of 
easing  the  capital  formation  burdens 
placed  on  small  business. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  foster 
business  capital  formation,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  tax  law  on  ac- 
counting for  inventory  are  particularly 
burdensome  and.  therefore,  should  be 
revised.  My  bill  would  accomplish 
those  objectives  as  follows: 

First.  Repeal  the  LIFO  conformity 
requirement.  Under  the  current  law.  a 
business  using  LIFO  must  keep  its  fi- 
nancial statements  and  its  tax  state- 
ments the  same.  In  other  words,  it 
cannot  use  LIFO  for  financial  pur- 
poses and.  at  the  same  time,  use  FIFO 
for  tax  purposes. 

Second.  Alleviating  the  initial  penal- 
ty associated  with  the  LIFO  election. 
If  a  business  wants  to  elect  LIFO.  it  is 
required  to  restore  to  cost  inventory 
write-downs  taken  in  prior  years. 
Thus,  a  business  that  restores  invento- 
ry write-downs  to  costs  due  to  its 
desire  to  elect  LIFO.  has  a  larger  bill 
due  and  payable  over  the  next  3  years. 
To  alleviate  the  severe  drain  on  a  busi- 
ness when  it  elects  UFO.  it  would  be 
permitted  to  restore  inventory  write- 
downs to  income  over  a  10-year  period. 

Third.  Simplification  of  inventory 
pooling  requirements.  The  current 
LIFO  pooling  requirements  are  a  regu- 
latory burden  on  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers. These  businesses  are  forced  to 
keep  complex  records  based  on  the 
pooling  requirement  to  group  items  of 
inventory  by  major  classes  of  goods. 
Manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  use 
a  natural  business  unit— one  pool.  In  a 
massive  simplification  of  the  law, 
small  businesses  with  less  than  $4  mil- 
lion in  gross  receipts  would  be  permit- 
ted to  use  one  pool  for  LIFO.  Whole- 
salers and  retailers  would  be  permitted 
to  pool  their  goods  according  to  the 
general  expenditure  categories  of  con- 
sumer goods  described  in  the  CPI  de- 
tailed report  or  the  15  major  PPI  com- 
modity categories  listed  in  the  PPI  de- 
tailed report. 

Fourth.  Permitting  businesses  to  use 
regularly  published  Government  price 
indexes.  Developing  an  internal  price 
index  is  costly  and  complex. 

Fifth.  Permitting  businesses  to  use 
certain  internal  indexes,  without  being 
forced  to  show  that  other  methods  are 
unsuitable  or  impractical.  Current  tax 
regulations  place  certain  limitations 
on  the  type  of  internal  price  index  a 
business  may  use  for  LIFO.  For  busi- 
nesses wanting  to  continue  to  use  in- 
ternal price  indexes  under  LIFO.  this 
bill  would  broaden  the  choice  of  inter- 
nal indexes. 

Six.  Repeal  of  403(b)  of  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profit  tax  of  1980.  This  provi- 
sion requires  a  corporation  to  recap- 
ture   its    LIFO    benefit    as    ordinary 


income  in  certain  specified  situations. 
In  general  this  recapture  occurs  when 
a  corjjoration  distributes  its  LIFO  in- 
ventory in  a  partial  or  complete  liqui- 
dation of  the  business. 

Seventh.  Cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method,  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting. A  business  may  elect  the 
cash  method  if  its  gross  receipts  are 
less  than  $1.5  million  and  if  it  meets 
the  active  participant  test.  In  general, 
an  active  participant  is  someone  who 
is  actively  involved  in  management 
and  whose  principal  business  activity 
is  such  trade  or  business. 

Economic  growth  in  our  Nation  de- 
pends upon  the  availability  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  capital  for  the  risk- 
takers  and  the  entrepreneurs  who 
have  the  initiative  to  start  new  busi- 
nesses and  to  develop  imaginative  new 
ideas.  My  bill,  today,  also  includes  a 
provision  that  will  promote  the  steady 
and  constant  availability  of  new  cap- 
ital for  investment  and  expansion  by 
the  small  business  community.  My 
provision  entitles  a  taxpayer  to  a  re- 
duced capital  gains  tax,  at  a  maximum 
effective  rate  of  10  percent,  upon  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  stock  in  a  compa- 
ny if  such  stock  was  held  for  at  least  5 
years,  and  acquired  through  an  initial 
or  principal  stock  offering. 

Current  law  regarding  the  taxation 
of  long-term  capital  gains  requires 
that  an  investment  be  held  for  more 
than  a  year  before  the  investor  quali- 
fies for  lower  tax  rates  on  his  profits 
from  investment.  In  the  general  expla- 
nation of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
which  increased  the  holding  period 
from  6  months  to  1  year,  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  noted  that  there 
should  be  special  tax  treatment  for 
gains  on  assets  held  for  investment, 
and  not  speculative  profit.  My  bill 
would  promote  investment  in  new 
small  businesses  since  the  realization 
of  gains  from  venture  capital  invest- 
ments would  require  an  extended 
holding  period,  in  this  case,  5  years. 
Under  this  provision,  since  investors 
would  have  a  greater  incentive  to  real- 
ize long-term  capital  gains  than  cur- 
rent income,  businesses  would  be  en- 
couraged to  plow  back  earnings  to 
achieve  greater  growth  rather  than 
disbursing  their  earnings  to  pay  divi- 
dends. 

We  must  encourage  the  continued 
growth  of  our  small  businesses.  These 
small,  high-growth  businesses  are  es- 
sential for  the  continued  economic  re- 
covery. In  1982.  I  requested  a  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  titled, 
"Government-Industry  Cooperation 
Can  Enhance  the  Venture  Capital 
Process."  This  study  identified  the 
benefits  generated  by  high-growth 
companies,  which  include  creation  of 
thousands  of  new  high-quality  jol)s,  in- 
creases in  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax 
receipts,  stimulation  of  supplier  and 
allied  firms,  augmentation  of  R&D  ex- 


penditures, and  generation  of  higher 
export  earnings. 

My  bill  also  addresses  an  issue  that 
faces  many  small  businesses;  the  prob- 
lems of  equipment  obsolescense  and 
the  current  investment  tax  credit  limi- 
tation on  used  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

Many  small  businesses  acquire 
amounts  of  used  property,  particularly 
small  manufacturers.  Traditionally, 
used  machinery  and  equipment  is  ac- 
quired from  large  manufacturers  and 
resold  to  small  manufacturers  who 
cannot  afford  the  high  price  of  new 
capital  equipment.  A  small  manufac- 
turer can  increase  his  output  by  pur- 
chasing additional  used  machinery 
and  increase  his  productivity  by  pur- 
chasing newer  models  of  used  machin- 
ery. My  proposal  will  eliminate  the 
limitation  on  the  investment  tax  credit 
which  is  available  to  purchasers  of 
used  machinery  and  equipment.  This 
will  provide  a  tax  incentive  to  the 
small  businessman  to  replace  current 
equipment  with  used  machines  that 
are  either  more  sophisticated  or  more 
appropriate  for  his  operation.  This 
measure  will  insure  that  small  busi- 
nesses make  the  capital  investments 
necessary  to  remain  competitive 
during  this  economic  resurgence. 

Under  current  law.  there  is  a 
$125,000  limitation  on  the  amounts  of 
used  equipment  eligible  for  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  but  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  investment  tax  credit 
available  for  new  equipment.  This  ceil- 
ing will  increase  to  $150,000  in  1985. 
Similarly,  the  same  carryback/carry- 
forward provisions  available  for  new 
equipment  are  not  allowed  to  purchas- 
ers of  used  equipment.  This  means 
that  purchasers  of  used  equipment 
may  not  carryback  or  carryforward 
tax  credits  on  investment  over  the  lim- 
itation amount. 

Since  the  original  $50,000  ceiling  was 
established  in  1962,  the  cost  of  basic, 
unsophisticated  used  equipment  has 
increased  by  over  500  percent.  It  would 
cost  over  $600,000  to  start  a  small  ma- 
chine shop  which  employs  10  people. 
If  a  large  company  purchased  $600,000 
of  new  equipment,  it  would  receive  an 
investment  tax  credit  of  $60,000—10 
percent  of  $600,000.  If  a  small  firm 
bought  $600,000  of  used  equipment,  it 
would  receive  an  investment  tax  credit 
of  $12,500—10  percent  of  $125,000. 

In  addition,  a  purchaser  of  new 
equipment  would  be  able  to  carryback 
3  years  and  carryforward  15  years  the 
part  of  the  investment  tax  credit  on 
the  $600,000  purchase  which  it  cannot 
use  in  the  year  of  purchase.  The  small 
business,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
purchased  used  equipment,  would  be 
able  to  carryback  and  carryforward 
only  the  $12,500  which  is  allowed  as  a 
result  of  the  limitation.  The  $475,000 
in  excess  of  the  limit  would  receive  no 
investment  tax  credit  in  any  year.  This 


example  clearly  illustrates  the  dis- 
criminatory impact  this  limitation  has 
on  small  business. 

Furthermore,  an  established  manu- 
facturer will  hardly  have  begun  to 
retool  before  he  realizes  that  the 
$125,000  ceiling  offers  him  very  little 
assistance  at  all.  The  original  arbitrary 
and  inadequate  limit  of  $50,000  was 
merely  a  token  gesture  to  small  busi- 
ness and,  in  light  of  inflation,  doubling 
the  limit  to  $100,000  13  years  later, 
and  to  $125,000.  6  years  after  that,  has 
perpetuated  the  injustice. 

This  discriminatory  tax  treatment 
impacts  directly  and  primarily  upon 
small  businesses  which  are  already 
hindered  by  their  inability  to  external- 
ly or  internally  generate  the  capital 
necessary  to  buy  equipment.  Since 
small  businesses  cannot  generally 
afford  new  machinery,  they  require 
the  quick  passage  of  tax  incentives 
which  will  enable  them  to  buy  the 
used  equipment  they  need  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  current  business,  or 
the  creation  of  a  new  enterprise. 

We  cannot  maintain  a  healthy,  com- 
petitive and  growing  economy  unless 
there  is  enough  capital  available  for 
the  risktakers  and  the  entrepreneurs 
who  want  to  expand  their  ideas  into 
businesses.  We  must  also  insure  that 
these  small  businesses  receive  equita- 
ble tax  treatment.  These  businesses 
represent  the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  key  building  block 
for  the  emerging  small  businesses  is 
capital.  Without  adequate  incentives 
for  capital  formation  and  investment, 
the  ongoing  function  of  nurturing  new 
and  existing  small  businesses  will 
cease.  My  bill  provides  those  incen- 
tives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponor 
this  bill,  and  Congress  to  act  quickly 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1840 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Formation  and  Inventory  Sim- 
plification Tax  Act  of  1983". 

SEC.  2.  DIVIDENDS  PAID  DEDICATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VIII  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  deductions 
for  corporations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.   251.    DEDUCTION    FOR   DIVIDENDS   PAID   BY 
CERTAIN  SMALL  Bl'SINESSES. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied small  business  corporation,  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  by  such 
corporation  during  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  $250,000. 

"(b)  Dividends  Taken  Into  AccotJNT.- 


"(1)  Requirements.- A  dividend  shall  be 
taken  into  account  under  this  section  only 
if- 

"(A)  it  is  paid  in  cash  (or  is  a  consent  divi- 
dend meeting  requirements  similar  to  those 
of  section  565). 

(B)  it  is  pro  rata,  with  no  preference  to 
any  share  of  stock  as  compared  with  other 
shares  of  the  same  class,  and  with  no  prefer- 
ence to  1  class  of  stock  as  compared  with  an- 
other class  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
former  is  entitled  (without  reference  to 
waivers  of  their  rights  by  shareholders)  to 
such  preference,  and 

"(C)  it  is  not  in  redemption  or  in  partial  or 
complete  liquidation. 

"(2)  Dividends  paid  after  close  of  tax- 
able YEAR.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
dividend  paid  after  the  close  of  any  taxable 
year  and  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  3d 
month  following  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year  shall,  to  the  extent  the  corporation 
elects  in  its  return  for  the  taxable  year,  be 
considered  as  paid  during  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Exception  for  dividends  on  certain 
PREFERRED  STOCK.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'dividend'  includes  a  distribu- 
tion with  respect  to  stock  of  a  class  which  is 
not  common  stock  only  if — 

"(A)  the  corporation  first  issued  stock  in 
that  class  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  and 

•■(B)  the  corporation  makes  an  election  to 
have  stock  of  that  class  taken  into  account 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  Qualified  Small  Business  Corpora- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  General.— The  term  'qualified 
small  business  corporation'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year,  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration the  average  annual  gross  receipts  of 
which  do  not  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  3- 
taxable-year  period  ending  with  the  taxable 
year. 

"(2)  Certain  corporations  excluded.— 
The  term  qualified  small  business  corpora- 
tion' shall  not  include  any  corporation 
which  is— 

"(A)  an  insurance  company  subject  to  tax 
under  subchapter  L, 

"(B)  a  corporation  subject  to  tax  imposed 
by  subchapter  M  (relating  to  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  and  real  estate  trusts), 

"(C)  a  corporation  to  which  an  election 
under  section  936  applies. 

"(D)  a  DISC  or  former  DISC,  or 

"(E)  an  organization  to  which  part  I  of 
subchapter  T  (relating  to  tax  treatment  of 
cooperatives)  applies. 

"(3)  Service  corporations  not  eligible.— 
The  term  small  business  corporation'  shall 
not  include  any  corporation  the  principal 
function  of  which  is  the  performance  of 
services  in  the  field  of  health,  law,  engineer- 
ing, architecture,  accounting,  actuarial  sci- 
ence, performing  arts,  or  consulting. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Controlled  groups.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  which  is  a  member  of  a  controlled 
group  (within  the  meaning  of  section  52(a)). 
all  persons  which  are  component  members 
of  such  groups  at  any  time  during  the  calen- 
dar year  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer  for 
such  year  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
gross  receipts  of.  and  dividends  paid  by.  the 
taxpayer. 

"(2)  Special  rule  where  20  percent  or 

MORE    of    dividends    IS    PAID    TO    TAX-EXEMPTS 

OR  ACCUMULATION  TRUSTS.— A  Corporation 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  small  business  cor- 
poration for  any  taxable  year  during  which 
20  percent  or  more  of  the  dividends  paid  by 
the  corporation  are  paid  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) to  one  or  more  of  the  following: 


"(A)  persons  which  are  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501.  or 

"(B)  any  trust  unless,  under  the  terms  of 
the  trust,  ail  of  its  income  is  required  to  be 
distributed  currently. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  dividends.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  deductible  portion 
of  any  dividend  paid  by  a  qualified  small 
business  corporation  during  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  dividend  for 
purposes  of  sections  116  and  243. 

"(B)  Deductible  portion.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  deductible  portion 
of  any  dividend  is  an  amount  equal  to  such 
dividend  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(i)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a). 
and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
corporation  during  the  taxable  year.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  243  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
deduction  for  dividends  received  by  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Cross  Reference.— 

"For  actjustment  to  deduction  where  dividends 
paid  deduction  allowed  under  section  251,  see  sec- 
tion 251(dH3).". 

(2)  Section  116  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
partial  exclusion  of  dividends  received  by  in- 
dividuals) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  C*oss  Reference.— 

"Por  adjustment  to  exclusion  where  dividends 
paid  deduction  allowed  under  section  251.  see  sec- 
tion 251(d)(3).". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  251.  Deduction  for  dividends  paid  by 
certain  small  businesses.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983. 

SEC,  3.  repeal  of  REQUIREMENT  THAT  THE  LIFO 
METHOD  USED  FOR  TAX  Pl'RPOSES 
CONFORM  TO  THE  ACCOtNTING 
METHOD  USED  FOR  FINANCIAL  PUR- 
POSES. 

Section  472  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  last-in.  first-out  invento- 
ries) is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 

(c)  and  (e)  and  by  redesignating  subsections 

(d)  and  (f )  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respec- 
tively. 

SEC  4.  10-YEAR  AVERAGING  PERMITTED  FOR  IN- 
CREASES IN  INVENTORY  VALUE  RE- 
QUIRED FOR  AIM)PTION  OF  LIFO 
METHOD. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  472  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  last- 
in,  first-out  inventories)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who 
changes  its  method  of  accounting  by  reason 
of  an  election  under  this  subsection,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
net  amount  of  adjustments  required  by  sec- 
tion 481(a)(2)  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  taxpayer  in  computing  taxable  income 
shall  be  so  taken  into  account  in  each  of  the 
10  taxable  years  beginning  with  the  year  of 
change.". 

SEC.  5.  INVENTORY  POOLING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Small  Businesses  Eligible  To  Use 
One  Inventory  Pool.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  474  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  eligible  small  business)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2.000.000'"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,000,000  ". 
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(b)  Simplification  of  Inventory  Pooling 
Requirements  for  Wholesalers  and  Re- 
tailers—Section  472  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  last-in.  first- 
out  inventories),  as  amended  by  section  3.  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(e)  Use  of  Government  Price  Index  Cat- 
egories IN  Determining  Inventory  Pools- 

•(1)  In  general— Any  taxpayer— 

■•(A)  who  is  a  wholesaler  or  retailer  in  any 
trade  or  business,  and 

■■(B)  who  uses  the  dollar  value  method  of 
pricing  inventories  under  the  method  pro- 
vided by  section  472(b). 
may  elect  to  use  inventory  pools  in  such 
trade  or  business  based  on  the  applicable 
Government  price  index  categories  for  all 
items  of  inventory  of  the  taxpayer  in  such 
trade  or  business. 

(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

■■(A)  Wholesaler  and  retailer.— The 
terms  wholesaler'  and  retailer'  mean  any 
taxpayer  who  purchases  goods  for  resale  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  trade  or  business, 
without  any  further  manufacturing  or  proc- 
essing of  such  goods. 

•■(B)  Applicable  government  price  index 
category— The  term  applicable  Govern- 
ment price  index  category'  means  any  cate- 
gory- 

"(i)  which  is  one  of  the  general  expendi- 
ture categories  of  consumer  goods  described 
in  the  CPI  detailed  report,  or  the  15  major 
commodity  categories  listed  in  the  PPI  de- 
tailed report. 

■■(ii)  which  includes  the  items  of  inventory 
being  pooled,  and 

■■(iii)  which  is  selected  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(C)    CPI    OR     PPI     DETAILED    REPORT— The 

term  CPI  or  PPI  detailed  report'  means  the 
reports  so  named  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

■■(3)  Election.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— The  election  under  this 
suljsection.  and  the  selection  of  applicable 
government  price  index  categories— 

"(i)  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  for 
which  made  and  to  all  subsequent  taxable 
years. 

"(ii)  once  made,  may  be  revoked  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  and 

"(iii)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"(B)  Transitional  rules.— The  rules  of 
section  474(c)(3>  shall  apply  to  an  election 
under  this  sulwection  and  to  the  cessation 
of  such  election.". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  t>eginning  after  December  31. 
1983. 

SEC  «.  .METHOD  Of'  rOMPlTINC  LIFO  VAl.l  E  OF 
DOLLARVALIE  P«X)1.  .MAY  BE  ISKD 
WrrHOlT  SHOWING  (tTHER  METHODS 
ARE  I  NSriTABLE  OR  IMPRACTICAL 

Section  472  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  last-in,  first-out  invento- 
ries), as  amended  by  sections  3  and  5.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f>  Use  of  Link-Chain  Method.  Etc. 
Permitted  Withoitt  Showing  Other  Meth 
ODS  Are  Unsuitable  or  Impractical.— Any 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  use  a  link  chain  or 
index  method  of  computing  the  LIFO  value 
of  any  dollar-value  pool  without  any  show- 
ing that  any  other  such  method  is  unsuit- 
able or  Impractical.". 

SEC.  7.  REPEAL  OF  LIFO  BENEFIT  RECAPTURE 
WHERE  PARTIAL  OR  COMPLETE  LIQ- 
CIDATION. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  336.— 


(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 

336  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  distributions  of  property  in  liq- 
uidation) is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Technical  admendment.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  336  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  (a)  General  Rule.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  as  provided". 

(b)  Section  337  Liquidations.— 

(1)  In  general— Subsection  (f)  of  section 

337  of  such  Code  (relating  to  special  rules 
for  LIFO  inventories)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment —The  last 
sentence  of  section  453B(d)(2)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  liquidations  to  which  section 
337  applies)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  distributions  and  dispositions  pur- 
suant to  plans  of  liquidation  adopted  after 
December  31.  1983. 

SEC.  H.  CERTAIN  SMALL  BCSINESSES  PERMITTED 
rSE  OK  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DIS- 
BIRSEMENTS  .METHOD  OF  ACCOl'NT- 
IN(i  WITHOIT  RE(;ARD  TO  INVENTO- 
RIES 

(a)  In  General— Section  471  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  gener- 
al rule  for  inventories)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(b)  Election  by  Certain  Small  Busi- 
nesses To  Use  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments Method  ok  Accounting.— 

■•(1)  In  cEf:':RAL.— a  taxpayer  may  elect  for 
the  taxable  year  the  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements method  of  accounting  for  a 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  without 
regard  to  any  requirement  to  use  invento- 
ries if— 

•■(A)  the  average  annual  gross  receipts  of 
the  taxpayer  do  not  exceed  $1,500,000  for 
the  3  taxable  years  ending  with  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  such  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  small 
business  for  each  of  such  3  taxable  years. 

••(2)  Qualified  small  business  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
■qualified  small  business'  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  a  trade  or  business  if.  at  all  times 
during  the  taxable  year,  active  participanU 
in  such  trade  or  business  own— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  trade  or  business  other 
than  a  corporation,  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  capital  and  profits  interests  in  such 
trade  or  business,  and 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation— 

■■(i)  stock  possession  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  class- 
es of  stock  of  the  corporation  entitled  to 
vote,  and 

■•(ii)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of  stock  of  the 
corporation. 

'■(3)  Active  participant— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  active  participant' 
means  an  individual— 

■■(A)  who  is  actively  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  trade  or  business,  and 

"(B)  whose  principal  business  activity  is 
such  trade  or  business. 

■•(4)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
sul)section— 
"(A)  Controlled  groups.— 
•(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
which  is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group,  all 
persons  which  are  component  members  of 
such  group  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year  shall  be  treated  as  1  taxpayer  for  such 
year  for  purposes  of  determining  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  taxpayer. 

••(ii)  Controlled  group  defined.— Persons 
shall  be  treated  as  being  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  if  such  persons  would  be  treat- 


ed as  a  single  employer  under  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  52. 

'•(B)  Coordination  with  section  48i.— In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  changes  its 
method  of  accounting  by  reason  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  net 
amount  of  adjustments  required  by  section 
481(a)(2)  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
taxpayer  in  computing  taxable  income  shall 
be  so  taken  into  account  in  each  of  the  10 
taxable  years  beginning  with  the  year  of 
change. 

•■(C)  Election.— 

■■(i)  In  general.— The  election  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

■■(ii)  Period  to  which  election  applies.— 
The  election  under  this  subsection  shall 
apply— 

■■(I)  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  Is 
made,  and 

••(II)  for  all  subsequent  taxable  years  for 
which  the  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness and  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1), 
unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  471  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•'Whenever  m  the  opinion"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  whenever  in  the  opinion". 

SEC.  9  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  W)  PERCENT  CAPITAL  GAINS  DEDCCTIONS 
ATTRIBITABLE  TO  NEW  ISSUES  OF 
STOCK  HELD  AT  LEAST  5  YEARS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1202  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  capital  gains)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  General.— If  for  any  taxable  year 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  net 
capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  80  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

•'(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(ii)  the  qualified  net  capital  gain,  plus 

"(B)  60  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  net  cap- 
ital gain  taken  into  account  under  subpara- 
graph (A).",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  section: 

"(d)  Qualified  Net  Capital  Gain.— 
••(1)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  qualified  net  capital  gain' 
means  the  amount  of  net  capital  gain  which 
would  be  computed  for  any  taxable  year  if. 
in  determining  net  long-term  capital  gain 
for  such  taxable  year,  only  qualified  issues 
of  stock  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  at  least  5 
years  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  exchange 
were  taken  into  account. 

•'(2)  Qualified  Issues  of  Stock.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (d),  the  term  'qualified 
issues  of  stock'  means  issues  of  stock 
which— 

"(A)  are  publicly  or  privately  offered 
through  an  initial  stock  offering  by  any  cor- 
poration. 


"(B)  are  purchased  from  the  initial  of- 
feror, underwriter,  broker,  or  agent  and 

■•(C)  represent  contributions  to  capital  or 
paid-in  surplus  of  such  corporation .". 

SEC.  H.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  10  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges 
after  December  31,  1983. 

SEC.  12.  REMOVE  THE  LIMITATION  ON  THE 
AMOl'NT  OF  I'SKD  PROPERTY  FOR 
WHICH  THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
IS  ALLOWABLE. 

(a)  subsection  (c)  of  section  48  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
used  section  38  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1983. 


By    Mr.    THURMOND    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.  1841.  A  bill  to  promote  research 
and   development,   encourage   innova- 
tion, Stimulate  trade,  and  make  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  amendments  to 
the  antitrust,   patent,   and  copyright 
laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 
national  productivity  and  innovation  act 

OF  1983 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Pro- 
ductivity and  Innovation  Act  of  1983. 
Designed  to  promote  research  and  de- 
velopment, encourage  innovation,  and 
stimulate  trade,  this  bill  amends  our 
Federal  antitrust,  patent,  and  copy- 
right laws.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  study  this  bill,  and 
promise  that  it  will  receive  full  and 
fair  consideration  by  the  committee. 
Our  first  hearing  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  will  be  held  on  October 
3  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministration be  printed  in  the  adminis- 
tration be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s. 1841 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Productivity  and  Innovation  Act 
of  1983". 

TITLE  II— JOINT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  VENTURES 

Sec  201.  For  purposes  of  this  Title— 

(1)  the  term  "joint  research  and  develop- 
ment program"  means— 

(A)  theoretical  analysis,  exploration,  or 
experimentation,  or 

(B)  the  extension  of  investigative  findings 
and  theories  of  a  scientific  or  technical 
nature  into  practical  application,  including 
the  experimental  production  and  testing  of 
models,  devices,  equipment,  materials,  and 
processes; 


to  be  carried  out  by  two  or  more  independ- 
ent persons:  Provided.  That  for  purposes  of 
this  Title,  such  a  program  may  include  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  the  collecting  and  exchange  of  re 
search  information,  the  conduct  of  research 
on  a  protected  and  proprietary  basis,  the 
prosecution  of  applications  for  patents,  the 
granting  of  licenses,  and  any  other  conduct 
reasonably  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
such  program; 

(2)  the  term  'antitrust  laws"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  Section  1  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  §  12),  except  the  term  shall 
also  include  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  §45)  to  the 
extent  that  said  Section  5  applies  to  unfair 
methods  of  competition; 

(3)  the  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(4)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Sec.  202.  No  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  shall  be  deemed  illegal  per 
se  in  any  action  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  §  15),  any  person  entitled  to  recovery 
in  an  action  under  said  Section  4  based  on 
conduct  that  is  part  of  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  and  that  is  engaged  in 
after  a  notification  disclosing  such  conduct 
has  been  filed  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Section 
204  shall  recover  the  actual  damages  by  him 
sustained,  interest  calculated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  1961  of  Title 
28,  United  States  Code,  on  such  actual  dam- 
ages for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
service  of  such  person's  pleading  setting 
forth  a  claim  under  the  antitrust  laws  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  .judgment,  such  inter- 
est to  be  adjusted  by  the  court  if  it  finds 
that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of  such  interest 
is  unjust  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  cost 
of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
§  15c),  and  State  entitled  to  monetary  relief 
in  an  action  under  said  Section  4C  based  on 
conduct  that  is  part  of  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  and  that  is  engaged  in 
after  a  notification  disclosing  such  conduct 
has  been  filed  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Section 
204  shall  be  awarded  as  monetary  relief  the 
total  damage  sustained  as  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  said  Section 
4C,  interest  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  1961  of  Title  28, 
United  States  Code,  on  such  total  damage 
for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  State's  pleading  setting  forth  a 
claim  under  the  antitrust  laws  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  judgment,  such  interest  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  court  if  it  finds  that  the 
award  of  all  or  part  of  such  interest  is 
unjLLSt  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  cost  of 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney  s  fee. 

Sec  204.  (a)  Any  person  participating  in  a 
joint  research  and  development  program 
may  file  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Commission  a  notification  disclosing  such 
program.  Such  notificatior  shall  specify  the 
identity  of  the  parties  participating  in  the 
program,  the  nature,  scope  and  duration  of 
the  program,  and  any  and  all  ancillary 
agreements  or  understandings.  Only  con- 
duct specified  in  a  notification  filed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
protections  of  Section  203. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d),  within  30  days  of  the  filing  of  any  noti- 


fication pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  such  notification, 
describing  in  general  terms  the  participants, 
the  program,  and  its  objectives. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
and  (d),  all  information  and  documentary 
material  submitted  as  part  of  a  notification 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  t)e  avail- 
able to  the  public  upon  request  within  30 
days  after  their  submission  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  person  filing  a  notification  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  may  request  that  infor- 
mation or  documentary  material  submitted 
as  part  of  such  notification  not  be  made 
public.  Any  such  request  shall  specify  pre- 
cisely what  information  or  documentary 
material  should  not  be  made  public,  state 
the  minimum  period  of  time  during  which 
nondisclosure  to  the  public  is  considered 
necessary,  and  justify  the  request  for  non- 
disclosure to  the  public  both  as  to  content 
and  time.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Commission  shall  consult  with  one  another 
with  respect  to  any  such  request,  and  each 
in  its  sole  discretion  shall  make  a  final  de- 
termination as  to  whether  good  cause  for 
nondisclosure  to  the  public  has  been  shown. 
Any  information  or  documentary  material 
that  is  withheld  from  disclosure  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  Section  552 
of  Title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  person  who  has  filed  a  notifica- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  may  withdraw 
such  notification  prior  to  the  time  at  which 
notice  of  such  notification  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  information  and 
documentary  material  submitted  as  part  of 
such  notification  is  made  publicly  available 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Any  notification 
so  withdrawn  shall  have  no  force  or  effect, 
notice  of  such  notification  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  and  no  infor- 
mation or  documentary  material  submitted 
as  part  of  sucn  notification  shall  be  maide 
publicly  available. 

(e)  Actions  taken  or  not  taken  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  Commission  in  response 
to  or  with  respect  to  notifications  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  including  without  limi- 
tation determinations  regarding  the  content 
of  notices  published  or  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  the  withholding  from  public  disclosure 
of  information  or  documentary  material 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  and  whether  to 
institute  antitrust  or  other  investigations  or 
enforcement  actions  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 
TITLE  III-INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 

LICENSING  UNDER  THE  ANTITRUST 

LAWS 

Sec  301  The  Clayton  Act.  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  §  12  et  -seq.),  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering Section  27  as  Section  28  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  Section  27: 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  Agreements  to  convey  righU 
to  use,  practice,  or  sublicense  patented  In- 
ventions, copyrights,  trade  secrets,  trade- 
marks, know-how,  or  other  intellectual 
property  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal  per  se 
in  actions  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

""(b)(i)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Section  4  of  this  Act.  any  person  entitled  to 
recovery  in  an  action  under  said  Section  4 
based  on  an  agreement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  recover  the 
actual  damages  by  him  sustained,  interest 
calculated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  1961  of  Title  28,  United  States 
Code,  on  such  actual  damages  for  the  period 
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beginning  on  the  date  of  service  of  such  per- 
sons  pleading  setting  forth  a  claim  under 
the  antitrust  laws  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
Judgment,  such  interest  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  court  If  it  finds  that  the  award  of  all  or 
part  of  such  interest  is  unjust  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee. 

(ii)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 4C  of  this  Act.  any  State  entitled  to 
monet&ry  relief  in  an  action  under  said  Sec- 
tion 4C  based  on  an  agreement  descril>ed  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  award- 
ed as  monetary  relief  the  total  damage  sus- 
tained as  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  said  Section  4C.  interest  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  1961  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
on  such  total  damage  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  service  of  such  State's 
pleading  setting  forth  a  claim  under  the 
antitrust  laws  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
judgment,  such  interest  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  court  if  it  finds  that  the  award  of  all  or 
part  of  such  interest  is  unjust  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee.". 

TITLE  IV-PATENT  AND  COPYRIGHT 
MISUSE 

Sec.  401.  Section  211  of  Title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  para- 
graph (cXl): 

(b)  by  redesignating  suljsection  (d)  as 
paragraph  (c)<2):  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
(d): 

"(d)  No  patent  owner  otherwise  entitled  to 
relief  for  infringement  or  contributory  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  shall  be  denied  relief 
or  deemed  guilty  of  misuse  or  illegal  exten- 
sion of  the  patent  right  by  reason  of  his 
having  done  one  or  more  of  the  following, 
unless  such  conduct,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  employed,  violates  the 
antitrust  laws:  (1)  licensed  the  patent  under 
terms  that  affect  commerce  outside  the 
scope  of  the  patent's  claims.  (2)  restricted  a 
licensee  of  the  patent  in  the  sale  of  the  pat- 
ented product  or  in  the  sale  of  a  product 
made  by  the  patented  process.  (3)  obligated 
a  licensee  of  the  patent  to  pay  royalties  that 
differ  from  those  paid  by  another  licensee 
or  that  are  allegedly  excessive.  (4)  obligated 
a  licensee  of  the  patent  to  pay  royalties  in 
amounts  not  related  to  the  licensee's  sales 
of  the  patented  product  or  a  product  made 
by  the  patented  process.  (5)  refused  to  li- 
cense the  patent  to  any  person,  or  (6)  other- 
wise used  the  patent  allegedly  to  suppress 
competition.". 

Sec.  402.  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  501  of 
Title  17.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"No  copyright  owner  otherwise  entitled  to 
relief  for  infringement  of  a  copyright  under 
this  Title  shall  be  denied  relief  or  deemed 
guilty  of  misuse  or  illegal  extension  of  the 
copyright  by  reason  of  his  having  done  one 
or  more  of  the  following,  unless  such  con- 
duct, in  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  employed,  violates  the  antiturst  laws: 
(1)  licensed  the  copyright  under  terms  that 
affect  commerce  outside  the  scope  of  the 
copyright.  (2)  restricted  a  licensee  of  the 
copyright  In  the  sale  of  the  copyrighted 
work.  (3)  obligated  a  licensee  of  the  copy- 
right to  pay  royalties  that  differ  from  those 
paid  by  another  licensee  or  that  are  alleged- 
ly excessive.  (4)  obligated  a  licensee  of  the 
copyright  to  pay  royalties  in  amounts  not 
related  to  the  licensee's  sales  or  use  of  the 
copyrighted  work.  (5)  refused  to  license  the 
copyright  to  any  person,  or  <6)  otherwise 


used    the   copyright   allegedly    to   suppress 
competition.". 

TITLE  V- PROCESS  PATENTS 

Sec.  501.  Section  154  of  Title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"invention"  the  second  time  it  appears  the 
words  ".  and  if  the  invention  is  a  process  of 
the  right  to  exclude  others  from  using  or 
selling  products  produced  thereby.". 

Sec.  502.  Section  271  of  Title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  sut>section  (a)  as 
paragraph  (aXl);  and 

(b)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (a)<2): 

"<a)<2)  If  the  patented  invention  is  a  proc- 
ess, whoever  without  authority  uses  or  sells 
in  the  United  States  during  the  term  of  the 
patent  therefore  a  product  produced  by 
such  process  infringes  the  patent.". 

Sec.  503.  Title  35.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Sec- 
tion 295: 

••§  295.   Presumption:   Product   Produced   by   Pat- 
ented Process. 

"In  actions  alleging  infringement  of  a 
process  patent  based  on  use  or  sale  of  a 
product  produced  by  the  patented  process, 
if  the  court  finds  ( 1 )  that  a  substantial  like- 
lihood exists  that  the  product  was  produced 
by  the  patented  process  and  (2)  that  the 
claimant  has  exhausted  all  reasonably  avail- 
able means  through  discovery  or  otherwise 
to  determine  the  process  actually  used  in 
the  production  of  the  product  and  was 
unable  so  to  determine,  the  product  shall  l>e 
presumed  to  have  t)een  so  produced,  and  the 
burden  of  establishing  that  the  product  was 
not  produced  by  the  process  shall  be  on  the 
party  asserting  that  it  was  not  so  pro- 
duced.". 

tSection-by-Section  Analysisl 
National  Productivity  and  Innovation  Act 
OP  1983 
title  I— short  title 
Title  I  provides  that  the  Act  may  l>e  cited 
as  the    "National  Productivity  and  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1983  " 
title  II— joint  research  and  development 

VENTURES 

Title  II  is  designed  to  promote  research 
and  development  (  R&D  ">  by  clarifying  the 
antitrust  standard  applicable  to  joint  R<hD 
ventures,  and  by  giving  participants  in  joint 
R&D  programs  the  option  of  filing  a  notifi- 
cation disclosing  their  conduct  with  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, thereby  limiting  their  exposure  to 
possible  liability  for  antitrust  damages  to 
actual,  rather  than  treble,  damages. 

Section  201  defines  key  terms.  A  'joint  re- 
search and  development  program"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  theoretical  analysis,  explora- 
tion or  experimentation,  or  the  extension  of 
basic  scientific  knowledge  into  practical  ap- 
plication, including  prototype  development. 
Such  programs  specifically  may  include  the 
establishment  of  research  facilities,  the  col- 
lection and  exchange  of  research  informa- 
tion, the  conduct  of  research  on  a  proprie- 
tary basis,  the  prosecution  of  patent  appli- 
cations, and  the  granting  of  licenses.  In 
order  to  provide  necessary  flexibility,  a  re- 
search and  development  program  also  may 
include  "any  other  conduct  reasonably  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  such  program." 
Only  research  and  development  programs 
carried  out  jointly— "by  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent persons"— are  covered  by  the  title. 
""Independent  persons"  refers  to  separate 
firms,  and  not  to  subsidiaries  of  the  same 


corporate  family  or  natural  persons  associ- 
ated with  the  same  firm. 

Section  201  also  defines  the  "antitrust 
laws"  to  match  the  definition  of  those  laws 
in  the  Clayton  Act  (primarily  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts),  and  adds  to  that  defini- 
tion Section  5  of  the  PTC  Act  insofar  as  it 
applies  to  unfair  methods  of  competition. 
Finally,  the  terms  "Attorney  General"  and 
"Commission  "  are  appropriately  defined. 

Section  202  states  clearly  and  unequivocal- 
ly that  joint  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  not  to  be  considered  Illegal  "per 
se"  under  the  antitrust  laws.  Section  202 
thus  assures  consideration  of  the  actual 
competitive  effects  of  such  programs  under 
the  antitrust  "rule  of  reason."  Under  this 
standard  courts  must  make  legally  and  eco- 
nomically realistic  evaluations  of  the  com- 
petitive effects  of  any  challenged  joint  R&D 
ventures.  Section  202  does  not  create  new 
law:  rather.  It  clarifies  existing  legal  stand- 
ards and  so  eliminates  any  misconception 
that  present  law  imposes  sweeping  and  cate- 
gorical rules  against  R&D  programs  con- 
ducted jointly  by  competitors. 

Nevertheless,  here  as  In  other  contexts, 
applicability  of  the  "rule  of  reason"  shall 
not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  courts  must 
take  Into  account  each  and  every  aspect  and 
idiosyncracy  of  the  individual  arrangement 
and  the  surrounding  circumstances.  Rather, 
the  courts  may.  to  the  extent  they  find 
them  useful  and  persuasive,  adopt  rules  or 
presumptions  based  on  general  characteris- 
tics of  arrangements,  including,  without  lim- 
itation, scale  economies  associated  with  the 
project,  the  percentage  of  firms  in  the 
market  or  markets  with  which  the  partici- 
pants are  Identified  that  is  Included  within 
the  project,  the  level  of  concentration  in 
those  markets,  and  so  forth. 

Section  203  of  the  proposed  legislation 
recognizes  that  assurance  as  to  the  antitrust 
standard  applicable  to  joint  R&D  program 
may  not  by  itself  adequately  foster  such 
programs  because  of  the  possibility  of  treble 
damage  liability  should  a  court  later  dis- 
agree with  the  parties'  assessment  of  likely 
competitive  effects.  Current  law  requires 
the  trebling  of  damages  In  all  cases  brought 
by  private  parties  under  Section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  or  by  states  as  parens  patriae 
under  Section  4C  of  that  Act.  Section  203 
limits  possible  liability  in  any  such  case 
based  on  conduct  that  is  part  of  a  joint 
R&D  program  to  actual  damages  only  (plus 
interest  on  such  actual  damages  in  order  to 
provide  a  more  fully  compensatory  actual 
damage  remedy)  as  long  as  adequate  disclo- 
sure of  such  conduct  is  made  to  the  anti- 
trust enforcement  agencies  prior  to  Its  in- 
ception. Such  disclosure  should  enable 
those  agencies  to  investigate  any  program 
with  potential  anticompetitive  effects  and 
challenge  It  before  any  harm  can  occur. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Section  204,  to  be 
discussed  Infra,  disclosure  to  the  antitrust 
enforcement  agencies  will  trigger  public 
awareness  of  the  program  as  well,  thus  as- 
suring that  private  parties  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inform  the  enforcement  agencies  of 
tiehavior  that  would  be  unlawful  and  harm- 
ful to  their  interests.  Of  course,  nothing  in 
Section  203°s  limitation  on  damages  affects 
antitrust  actions  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  FTC.  or  private  actions  seeking  In- 
junctive relief. 

The  limitation  in  Section  203  on  recovery 
of  monetary  damages  allegedly  sustained  as 
the  result  of  R&D  programs  should  largely 
eliminate  the  perceived  antitrust  deterrent 
to  tieneflclal  joint  R&D.  While  Section  203 
is  a  serious  step  given  the  important  Incen- 
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tlves  and  disincentives  that  treble  damage 
actions  generally  are  intended  to  create  on 
the  part  of  Injured  parties  and  potential 
antitrust  violators  respectively.  This  limita- 
tion has  inherent  safeguards  that  make  It 
acceptable  In  these  circumstances.  Notifica- 
tion directly  to  the  antitrust  enforcement 
agencies  and  indirectly  to  interest  private 
parties  has  been  noted  above.  Equally  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  the  other  carefully 
preserved  public  and  private  enforcement 
remedies  will  be  sufficient  to  avoid  or  pro- 
vide fair  compensation  for  Injury  that  joint 
R&D  that  is.  on  balance,  anticompetitive 
might  cause.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
unlike  the  immediate  harm  caused  by 
straightforward  price  fixing  or  market  allo- 
cation, any  harm  stemming  from  allegedly 
anticompetitive  joint  R&D  generally  will 
not  develop  immediately,  and  should  be 
avoidable  with  adequate  notice. 

Moreover,  as  Section  202  expressly  recog- 
nizes, joint  R&D  is  not  one  of  the  classic 
cartel  activities,  such  as  price  fixing  or  bid 
rigging,  that  have  been  deemed  illegal  "per 
se  "  by  the  courts,  and  deterrence  of  which  is 
unambiguously  beneficial.  Rather,  joint 
R&D  can  contribute  importantly  to  the 
ability  of  American  industries  to  develop 
new  goods  and  services,  to  produce  goods 
and  services  more  efficiently,  to  speed  their 
adjustment  to  changing  markets  and  de- 
mands, and  to  keep  pace  with  overseas  com- 
petition. Thus,  the  deterrence  that  the  tre- 
bling of  antitrust  damages  provides  general- 
ly is  unnecessary  and  inappropriate  with  re- 
spect to  such  conduct. 

Section  204  sets  out  the  manner  In  which 
participants  in  joint  R&D  may  disclose 
their  program  to  the  antitrust  enforcement 
agencies  and  thereby  avoid  treble  damages. 
Subsection  204(a)  makes  clear  that  only 
conduct  specified  in  such  a  disclosure  is  en- 
titled to  such  protection. 

Subsection  204(b)  directs  the  FTC  to  pub- 
lish a  general  notice  of  any  program  that  Is 
disclosed  within  30  days,  and  provides  that 
information  and  documentary  materials  be 
submitted  as  part  of  a  disclosure  shall  be 
publicly  available.  Thus,  private  parties  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  protect  their  rights. 
Subsection  204(c)  provides  those  who  wish 
to  disclose  an  R&D  program  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  confidential  treatment  of  In- 
formation or  documentary  materials  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  their  disclosure.  Such  con- 
fidential treatment  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  where  the  particulars  of  such  a 
program  are  competitively  or  commercially 
sensitive.  Materials  afforded  such  treatment 
also  will  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Subsection  204(d)  allows  any  person  who 
has  filed  a  notification  disclosing  a  research 
and  development  program  to  withdraw  that 
notification  prior  to  the  time  at  which 
notice  is  published  in  the  Federal  RegUter 
and  information  and  documentary  materials 
are  made  available  to  the  public.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  subsection  is  to  give  a 
person  who  has  filed  a  notification  the  op- 
portunity to  withdraw  it  if  no  agreement 
can  be  reached  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  FTC  regarding  the  public  availabil- 
ity of  supporting  information  and  documen- 
tary material.  Of  course,  withdrawing  the 
notification  forfeits  any  treble-damage  pro- 
tection that  It  otherwUe  would  have  afford- 
ed, and  will  not  preclude  or  otherwise  affect 
further  investigation  or  enforcement  action 
by  the  agencies. 

Subsection  204(e)  assures  that  the  Title 
will  not  be  misconstrued  as  any  sort  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  joint  R&D,  or  become  the 


basis  for  extensive  litigation,  particularly 
that  which  might  be  employed  as  a  tactic  to 
force  the  disclosure  of  details  of  competi- 
tively sensitive  American  joint  R&D.  The 
purpose  of  the  Title  Is  simple  and  limited:  to 
remove  the  possibility  that  a  penalty  in  the 
form  of  the  trebling  of  antitrust  damages 
might  be  assessed  against  the  participants 
in  joint  R&D,  in  return  for  notice  to  the  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  program.  No  one 
is  required  by  the  Title  to  disclose  R&D  ac- 
tivities; joint  R&D,  which  carries  in  any 
event  little  antitrust  risk,  can  be  conducted 
freely  without  filing  a  notification  and  ob- 
taining the  protection  of  Section  203,  at  the 
option  of  the  participants.  The  Title  doe- 
not  contemplate  government  approval  or 
disapproval  of  joint  R&D  programs  or  noti- 
fications; the  investigatory  and  enforcement 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  noticed  programs  continue  to  rest  on  the 
Sherman  Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  and  other  laws. 


title  III— intellectual  PROPERTY  LICENSING 
UNDER  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 


Section  301  adds  a  new  Section  27  to  the 
Clayton  Act.  providing  that  "[algreements 
to  convey  rights  to  use.  practice,  or  subli- 
cense patented  inventions,  copyrights,  trade 
secrets,  know-how,  or  other  intellectual 
property  shall  not  be  deemed  Illegal  per  se 
in  actions  under  the  antitrust  laws. "  This 
assures  that  intellectual  property  licensing 
arrangements  will  be  evaluated  under  the 
"rule  of  reason  ■  in  antitrust  cases,  which  re- 
quires a  realistic  economic  analysis  of  the 
actual  competitive  effects  of  a  challenged 
practice.  Courts  will  not  be  able  to  condemn 
arrangements  involving  new  technology 
under  the  antitrust  laws  without  consider- 
ing their  business  justifications  and  procom- 
petitive  aspects. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  new  Section  27 
will  not  allow  anticompetitive  behavior  to 
escape  condemnation  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Proscription  of  a  per  se  approach 
merely  obliges  the  courts  to  hear  evidence 
on  the  probable  economic  effects  of  a  chal- 
lenged practice  before  ruling  upon  the  anti- 
trust legality  of  the  practice.  Truly  anticom- 
petitive conduct  will  remain  illegal. 

New  Section  27  also  recognizes  that  the 
current  requirement  in  Sections  4  and  4C  of 
the  Clayton  Act  that  plaintiffs'  damages  be 
trebled  in  all  actions  brought  under  those 
sections  is  inappropriate  when  applied  to  in- 
tellectual property  licensing  arrangements. 
The  trebling  of  damages  provides  a  strong 
deterrent  to  anticompetitive  behavior.  How- 
ever, it  may  well  overdeter  procompetitlve 
licensing  arrangements  that  allow  American 
firms  to  realize  fully  their  investments  in  In- 
novative research  and  development.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  of  new  Section  27  solves  this  prob- 
lem by  limiting  damages  in  antitrust  cases 
based  on  intellectual  property  licensing  ar- 
rangements to  actual  damages  only  (plus  in- 
terest on  such  actual  damages  in  order  to 
preserve  a  more  fully  compensatory  actual 
damage  remedy).  All  other  public  and  pri- 
vate antitrust  enforcement  remedies  are,  of 
course,  unaffected  by  this  section. 

TITLE  IV— PATENT  AND  COPYRIGHT  MISUSE 

Title  IV  is  a  modest  but  significant  reform 
of  the  doctrines  of  patent  and  copyright 
misuse,  which  can  be  Invoked  to  deprive  a 
patentee  or  copyright  holder  of  his  rights 
under  the  patent  or  copyright.  Section  401 
amends  Section  271  of  Title  35  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  new  subsec- 
tions (cKl)  and  (c)(2),  respectively.  Existing 
subsection  (c)  defines  contributory  infnnge- 


ment;  existing  subsection  (d)  lists  three  ac- 
tivities that  patentees  may  engage  in,  pri- 
marily to  combat  contributory  infringe- 
ment, without  being  found  guilty  of  patent 
misuse  or  illegal  extension  of  a  patent."  Re- 
designation  will  leave  these  provisions 
intact,  and  thus  leave  unchanged  existing 
law  regarding  the  extent  to  which  and 
manner  in  which  a  patentee  may  prohibit 
the  sale  by  others  of  commodities  that  have 
no  substantial  use  other  than  those  that 
would  infringe  his  patent.' 

Section  401  also  replaces  the  redesignated 
subsection  (d)  with  a  new  sut)section  (d), 
which  lists  several  patent  licensing  practices 
that  cannot  provide  the  basis  for  a  finding 
of  misuse  or  illegal  extension  of  a  patent 
unless  such  practices,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  employed,  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.  These  practices  include  the 
following: 

(1)  licensing  the  patent  under  terms  that 
affect  commerce  outside  the  scope  of  the 
patents  claims  (e.g.,  requiring  a  licensee  to 
purchase  unpatented  materials  from  the  li- 
censor, requiring  a  licensee  to  assign  to  the 
patentee  a  patent  that  may  he  issued  to  the 
licensee  after  the  licensing  arrangement  is 
executed,  restricting  a  licensee's  freedom  to 
deal  In  products  or  services  outside  the 
scope  of  the  patent,  requiring  the  licensee 
to  become  a  licensee  of  a  second  patent): 

(2)  restricting  a  licensee  of  the  patent  in 
the  sale  of  the  patented  product  or  in  the 
sale  of  an  unpatented  product  made  by  the 
patented  process; 

(3)  obligating  a  licensee  of  the  patent  to 
pay  royalties  that  differ  from  those  paid  by 
another  licensee  or  that  are  allegedly  exces- 
sive; 

(4)  obligating  a  licensee  of  the  patent  to 
pay  royalties  in  amounts  that  are  not  relat- 
ed to  the  licensee's  sales  of  the  patented 
product  or  an  unpatended  product  made  by 
the  patented  process; 

(5)  refusing  to  license  the  patent  to  any 
person;  or 

(6)  otherwise  using  the  patent  in  a 
manner  that  allegedly  suppresses  competi- 
tion. 

New  subsection  271(d)  carefully  limiU  the 
patent  misuse  doctrine  but  does  not  elimi- 
nate it.  Courts  will  still  have  the  discretion 
to  refuse  to  enforce  a  valid,  infringed  patent 
on  competitive  grounds  whenever  the  chal- 
lenged conduct  violates  the  antitrust  laws, 
as  well  as  on  grounds  not  related  to  competi- 
tion (e.g.,  fraud  on  the  Patent  Office).  This 
will  give  patentees  greater  flexibility  in  real- 
izing the  full  benefiU  of  their  patents  and 
thereby  encourage  investment  in  research 
and  development. 

Section  402  amends  17  U.S.C.  5  501(a)  to 
do  for  copyright  law  what  new  subsection 
271(d)  of  Title  35  does  for  patent  law.  Thus, 
under  the  amended  Section  501(a)  copyright 
owners  will  have  greater  flexibility  in  licens- 
ing their  copyrights,  and  further  develop- 
ment of  literary  and  artistic  works  will  be 
encouraged. 


TITLE  V— PROCESS  PATENTS 

Sections   501    and   502   amend   35   U.S.C. 
§5  154  and  271  to.  in  effect,  extend  the  ex- 


'  These  activities  are  (1 )  deriving  revenue  from 
acts  which  if  performed  by  another  without  his 
consent  would  constitute  contributory  infringe- 
ment (2)  licensing  or  authorizing  another  to  per- 
form such  acts,  and  (3)  seeking  to  enforce  his 
patent  rights  against  infringement  or  contributory 
infringement.  _  w      ^ 

'  See  generally  Dawson  Chemical  Co.  v.  Rohm  & 
Haas  Co..  448  U.S.  176  ( 1980). 
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elusive  rights  of  the  holder  of  a  process 
patent  to  products  made  by  the  patented 
process.  The  amendment  to  5  154  grants  to 
process  patentees  the  right  to  exclude 
others  from  using  or  selling  such  products: 
the  complementary  amendment  to  §  271 
makes  the  use  or  sale  of  such  products  in- 
fringement. This  general  approach  to  the 
scope  of  process  patents  has  been  adopted 
in  many  foreign  countries. 

Under  these  amendments,  use  or  sale  of 
products  made  by  patented  processes  will 
constitute  infringement  regardless  of  where 
such  products  were  made.  However,  t)ecause 
a  process  patentee  can  prevent  the  use  of 
his  patented  process  by  domestic  manufac- 
turers directly,  their  primary  effect  will  l)e 
on  foreign  manufacturing.  The  amendments 
will  not  prevent  foreign  manufacturers  from 
using  patented  processes  abroad,  so  long  as 
the  products  they  make  thereby  are  sold 
and  used  abroad.  But  the  amendments  will 
prevent  circumvention  of  a  U.S.  process  pat- 
entee's rights  through  manufacture  abroad 
and  subsequent  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  products  made  by  his  patented 
process. 

Providing  process  patentees  with  infringe- 
ment remedies  against  users  or  sellers  of 
products  made  by  their  patented  processes 
may  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to  protect 
their  rights  against  the  threat  of  foreign 
manufacture  and  importation.  Proof  of  in- 
fringement will  require  proof  that  the  pat- 
ented process  was  actually  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  product  in  question,  and  a 
patentee  may  be  unable  to  provide  such 
proof  where  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  not 
subject  to  service  of  process  in  the  United 
States.  To  remedy  this  problem.  Section  503 
adds  a  new  \  295  to  Title  35.  to  establish,  in 
carefully  defined  circumstances,  a  rebutta- 
ble presumption  that  a  product  that  could 
have  t>een  made  by  use  of  a  patented  proc- 
ess was  in  fact  so  made.  The  burden  of  over- 
coming this  presumption  will  be  on  the  de- 
fendant in  an  infringement  suit,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  a  foreign  manufacturer,  an 
importer,  or  a  subsequent  purchaser.  While 
the  defendant  may  not  necessarily  have  in 
its  possession  the  means  necessary  to  rebut 
the  presumption,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  a  far 
better  position  than  the  patentee  to  obtain 
them.  Importers,  for  example,  because  of 
their  relationships  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers, may  be  able  to  exert  pressure  on 
such  manufacturers  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary information.  Purchasers  from  import- 
ers may  in  turn  be  able  to  exert  similar  pres- 
sure on  those  importers,  which  would  be 
transmitted  to  foreign  manufacturers.  Of 
course,  purchasers  also  would  possess  what- 
ever rights  to  indemnification  they  may 
have  under  applicable  state  law. 

Presumptions  of  manufacture  by  a  patent- 
ed process,  however,  should  not  be  casually 
established.  Importers  and  subsequent  pur- 
chasers may  be  unable  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  overcome  such  presump- 
tions, even  where  the  products  in  question 
were  in  fact  not  made  by  patented  process- 
es. At  a  minimum,  the  presumption  will  sub- 
ject any  party  who  uses  or  sells  any  product 
that  might  have  been  made  by  a  patented 
process  to  increased  litigation  risks.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  risk  that  the  presumption 
might  induce  frivolous  litigation  intended  to 
discourage  firms  from  carrying  products 
that  compete  with  the  patentee's  product. 
To  minimize  these  possibilities,  new  §  295 
requires  two  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
before  a  product  will  be  presumed  to  have 
been  made  by  a  patented  process. 

First,  the  patentee  must  demonstrate  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  is  available 


that  a  "substantial  likelihood"  exists  that 
the  product  was  made  by  the  patented  proc- 
ess. Such  evidence  could  include  indications 
or  'marks  "  on  the  product  iUself,  as  well  as 
expert  testimony  regarding  known  methods 
of  production  at  costs  that  would  Justify 
sale  of  the  product  at  the  prices  being 
charged.  Exactly  how  much  evidence  will  be 
needed  in  particular  situations  to  satisfy  the 
"substantial  likelihood"  condition  will  devel- 
op in  case  law.  A  patentee's  burden  obvious- 
ly should  l>e  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
proving  successfully  at  trial  that  n  product 
in  question  was  in  fact  made  by  his  patented 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patentee  will 
have  to  establish  more  than  a  slight  even  if 
reasonable,  possibility  that  the  product  was 
so  made.  Second,  the  patentee  must  show- 
that  he  has  exhausted  all  reasonably  avail- 
able means  "  through  discovery  and  other- 
wise to  determine  what  process  was  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  product  in  question 
and  was  unable  to  do  so.  Thus,  patentees 
must  make  initial,  good-faith  efforts  to 
prove  this  key  element  in  their  infringe- 
ment cases.  Patentees  will  have  to  use 
normal  discovery  channels,  as  well  as  other 
good-faith  methods,  as  courts  deem  appro- 
priate. This  burden  should  eliminate  frivo- 
lous or  unsound  suits. 


By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself, 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 

Bradley.   Mr.   Moynihan,   Mr. 

Pryor.     Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr. 

Matsunaca.  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  extend  by  3  months 
the  cutoff  date  for  social  security  dis- 
ability determinations  which  will  be 
subject  to  the  provision  allowing  con- 
tinued payment  of  disability  benefits 
during  appeal:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

DISABILITY  CONTINUATION  OF  BENEFITS 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  problem  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  over 
the  past  2  years:  The  problem  involves 
the  administration  of  the  social  securi- 
ty disability  program. 

The  problem  became  acute  starting 
in  March  1981  with  the  administra- 
tions decision  to  accelerate  by  9 
months  the  process  known  as  continu- 
ing disability  investigations.  The 
number  and  severity  of  problems  en- 
countered by  the  various  State  disabil- 
ity determination  agencies  are  by  now 
well  documented  and  need  no  further 
enumeration  here. 

Last  year.  I  worked  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  to  fashion  corrective 
legislation  which  would  temporarily 
put  a  stop  to  some  of  the  blatant  in- 
equities and  gross  injustices  then  oc- 
curring in  the  disability  system.  These 
inequities  resulted  in  the  wanton  and 
wholesale  purge  of  thousands  of  eligi- 
ble disabled  individuals  from  the  social 
security  disability  rolls. 

The  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
7093  during  the  waning  hours  of  the 
lameduck  session  in  December  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  in 
early  January  temporarily  halted  the 
appalling  rate  of  erroneous  termina- 
tions which  were  occurring  on  a  daily 
basis.   But   these   changes   were  only 


temporary  and  the  need  for  perma- 
nent reform  of  the  disability  program 
was  clearly  recognized  by  all  involved. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  cru- 
cial changes  enacted  as  a  result  of  this 
corrective  legislation  provided  for  the 
continuation  of  l)enefit  payments 
through  the  administrative-law-judge 
level  of  appeal,  which  brings  me  to  the 
reason  I  am  offering  this  legislation 
today.  When  H.R.  7093  was  passed,  it 
contained  a  stipulation  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  benefit  payments 
would  expire  on  October  1.  1983.  The 
legislation  I  am  offering  today  would 
merely  extend  this  deadline  3  months 
to  January  1,  1984.  Currently,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
completing  action  on  a  comprehensive 
disability  measure  which  makes  per- 
manent this  provision.  I  am  confident 
that  this  measure  will  meet  with  expe- 
ditious passage  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  am  also  confident  that  quick  pas- 
sage will  be  secured  in  the  Senate. 
Whether  action  will  occur  on  or  before 
October  1.  however,  is  the  question.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  extension 
will  not  be  needed,  but  in  the  event 
that  it  is,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  be  prepared  to  authorize  such 
an  extension. 

Extending  the  deadline  by  3  months, 
as  envisioned  in  my  bill,  would  do  two 
things:  One.  it  would  alleviate  any  un- 
necessary confusion  in  the  minds  of 
disability  recipients  as  to  the  extent  of 
protection  afforded  them  under  dis- 
ability law;  and  two,  it  would  further 
serve  to  strengthen  and  clarify  Con- 
gress intention  to  make  this  provision 
a  permanent  part  of  the  disability 
process. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  add  the  following  cosponsors: 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 
Dixon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1843 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  223(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January 
1.  1984°. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  .subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  determina- 
tions which  are  made  prior  to  January  1. 
1984. 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  the  administration  started 
one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  social  security  disability 


program  by  implementing  a  hasty  and 
ill-conceived  disability  review  process. 
Literally  thousands  of  legitimately  dis- 
abled people  were  thrown  out  of  the 
program  without  ever  seeing  a  doctor 
and  with  only   the  barest  of  protec- 
tions during  the  appeals  process.  Lives 
were    disrupted    and    families    were 
wiped  out  as  benefits— often  the  only 
income   for   the   disabled— were   arbi- 
trarily cut  off  in  the  pellmell  rush  of 
the  administration  to  reduce  the  case- 
load. ... 
Fortunately,  however.  Congress  did 
react   to   this   tragedy   and   last   year 
passed  H.R.  7093.  This  disability  bill 
reduced  the  rate  of  case  reviews,  im- 
proved the  appeals  process,  and  pro- 
vided that  benefits  and  medical  care 
would    continue    during    the    appeals 
process.  It  was  our  hope,  when  the  bill 
was  drafted,  that  Congre.ss.  with  the 
immediate    pressure    for    action    now 
eliminated,  would  use  1983  to  pass  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  disabil- 
ity bill— one  thai  would  prevent  this 
administration,    or    any    other,    from 
abusing   the   rights   of   the   disabled. 
Thus,  an  expiration  date  of  this  Octo- 
ber  1,  was  put  on  the  provisions  of 
H  R  7093 

It  is  now  clear  that  Congress  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  that  deadline.  While 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  moving  quickly  on  new  legisla- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  that  such  a  bill  will 
be  adopted  by  both  Houses  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  Thus,  the  legislation  that  Sen- 
ator Sasser  and  I  have  introduced  will 
extend  the  deadline  until  January  1, 
1984,  in  order  to  give  both  Houses  time 
to  thoroughly  consider  comprehensive 
reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there    are    many    in    this   body    who 
would    like    to    see    this    problem    go 
away.  Many  believe  the  administration 
line  about  "administratively"  remedy- 
ing the  problem.  But  for  those  of  us 
who  looked  into  this  during  our  recess, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  no  remedy 
has  been  worked.  The  States  are  just 
as  overworked,  the  caseloads  are  just 
as  high,  and  the  careless  termination 
of  benefits  is  still  going  on.  We  need 
reform  and  we  need  it  now.  But  more 
importantly,  we  need  time  and  that  is 
what  this  bill  gives  us.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  quickly  pass  this 
bill.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  find  ah  appro- 
priate piece  of  legislation  on  which  to 
add  this  badly  needed  extension. 

Nobody  wants  to  see  the  disability 
rolls  explode  again.  But  to  insure  that 
event  does  not  occur.  Congress  must 
take  the  lead.  We  must  strike  the  bal- 
ance between  needs  and  costs  in  order 
to  protect  the  legitimately  disabled 
and  their  families.  That  is  a  difficult 
order  to  fill,  but  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  accomplish  it.» 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  full  support  for  the  leg- 
islation the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


introduced  today  which  provides  an 
extension  of  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  97-455  which  allows  the  receipt  of 
social  security  disability  benefits 
through  the  ALJ  level  for  individuals 
appealing  benefit  terminations. 

For  more  than  2  years  we  have 
known  that  there  are  some  serious 
problems  associated  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  continuing  disability  in- 
vestigations are  being  handled  in  the 
States  and  at  the  Federal  level.  There 
is  not  a  single  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  not  been  deluged  with  case 
after  appalling  case  of  wrongful  termi- 
nations. Unfortunately,  it  has  taken 
pain  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  to  create  an 
awareness  that  something  is  terribly 
wrong  with  the  disability  program. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress we  were  finally  successful  in  leg- 
islating a  temporary,  stopgap  measure 
which  gave  disability  beneficiaries  a 
faint  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  form  of 
secured  benefits  through  an  appeal  at 
the  administrative  law  judge  level. 
This  legislation,  though,  will  expire  on 
October  1  of  this  year. 

In  one  respect  I  feel  that  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  legislation  which 
is  being  introduced  today  is  necessary. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  work 
toward  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
disability  system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford 
to  let  another  session  pass  without  ad- 
dressing this  most  important  and 
pressing  problem.  But  to  do  so  we 
must  have  the  flexibility  to  embark  on 
a  full-scale  investigation  into  exactly 
what  the  problems  are  and  to  decide 
upon  the  best  possible  solutions.  The 
present  October  1  deadline  makes  the 
achievement  of  that  goal  extremely 
difficult. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  the 
Congress  and  th°  President  turn  their 
attention  in  the  coming  weeks  to  full- 
fledged  disability  reform.  In  the  mean- 
time, extension  of  Public  Law  97-455 
to  January  1,  1984,  may  be  an  absolute 
necessity.* 
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S.  606 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pfoxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  606,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  owners 
and  operators  of  federally  assisted 
rental  housing  for  the  elderly  or 
handicapped  from  restricting  the  own- 
ership of  pets  by  the  tenants  of  such 
housing. 

S.  663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  663.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  certain  agriculture  in- 
centives to  persons  who  produce  cer- 


tain     agricultural 
highly  erodible  land. 

S.  752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  752,  a  bill  to  authorize  certain  ad- 
ditional measures  to  assure  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  of  title  II 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  837,  a  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State 
of  Washington  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  to  require 
Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  effects 
of  rules  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  to  decrease  their  compliance  costs, 
to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  reg- 
ulations, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1276,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
pensions  received  by  retired  judges 
who  are  assigned  to  active  duty  shall 
not  be  treated  as  wages  for  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  1475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1475.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  repeal  the  highway  use  tax  on 
heavy  trucks  and  to  increase  the  tax 
on  diesel  fuel  used  in  the  United 
States. 


S.   IS70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1570,  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide simplification  in  accounting  rules 
related  to  inventory. 

S.  1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Stevens),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1644.  A  bill  to  improve  Feder- 
al criminal  sentencing  by  imprisoning 
dangerous  and  violent  offenders  and 
by  diverting  nonviolent  offenders  from 
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imprisonment  to  restitution  or  com- 
munity service  programs. 

S.   1691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melchix).  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1691.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  recognize  effec- 
tive program  administration  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  State  programs  of  child 
support  enforcement,  to  improve  the 
ability  of  States  to  collect  child  sup- 
port for  non-APDC  families,  and  oth- 
erwise strengthen  and  improve  such 
programs  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1734.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
public  performances  of  nondramatic 
musical  works  by  meaixs  of  coin-oper- 
ated phonorecord  players,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Miruiesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning September  25,  1983.  as  National 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  54,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  month  of  January 
1984  as  National  Eye  Health  Care 
Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  \  1 3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  week  beginning  June  3 
through  June  9,  1984,  as  National  The- 
ater Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 132,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  August  7, 
1983,  as  National  Correctional  Officers 
Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 


Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
berg).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  of  October  2  through  October  8. 
1983,  a  Myasthenia  Gravis  Awareness 
Week 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
146,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23,  1984,  as  National  Energy 
Education  Day. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  I  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  a  joint 
resolution  condemning  the  brutal  be- 
havior of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for 
the  destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent 
lives. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158,  supra. 

SENATOR  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 40.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  a  uniform  State  act  should  he  de- 
veloped and  adopted  which  provides 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution— because  of  divorce,  sepa- 
ration, or  death— of  the  marriage  of 
such  grandchildren's  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  direct  the  Commis- 


sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  develop  a  plan  outlining  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
social  security  benefit  disparity  known 
at  the  notch  problem. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  72,  a 
resolution  to  assure  Israel's  security, 
to  oppose  advance  arms  sales  to 
Jordan,  and  to  further  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1  9  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Bingham),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes), the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  191,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  justice  in  the  case  of  the  slain 
American  churchwomen  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  use  and/or  pro- 
vision of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  213- 

BUDGET      WAIVER      RELATING 
TO  S.  1714 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Res.  213 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1714.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  1714  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15.  1983. 
as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authori- 
zations. S.  1714  would  authorize  not  to 
exceed  $69,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  delayed  consideration  in 
1983  of  a  bill  to  provide  authorization  of  ap- 


propriations for  activities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  order  to  study  a  con- 
troversial compromise  by  the  Commission 
and  the  American  Medical  Association  con- 
cerning the  Commission's  jurUdiction  over 
State-regulated  professionals.  This  compro- 
mise was  developed  after  the  Committee 
had  held  hearings  regarding  the  Commis- 
sion in  March  1983.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee delayed  consideration  of  such  a  bill 
in  order  to  await  guidance  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislative  veto,  guidance  which  recently 
came  in  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  v.  Chadha  et  al.  and  Consumers 
Union  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission  cases. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  S.  1714 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  sufficient 
funds  are  available  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  activities.  The 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
made  provision  for  the  Contunission  in  their 
appropriations  bills.  Thus,  congressional 
consideration  of  this  authorization  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  or  delay  the  appro- 
priations process. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  215 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  214- 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED    WAIVING     CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 
Mr.    ANDREWS,    from    the    Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported 
to   the   following   original   resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  214 
Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1499.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  1499  authorizes  the  exercise  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  become  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1984  and  such  bill  was  not 
reported  on  or  before  May  15,  1983.  as  re- 
quired in  section  402(a)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974,  for  such  authoriza- 
tions. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  Indian 
Claims  in  the  town  of  Ledyard.  Connecticut 
S.  1499  provides  an  authorization  of 
$900,000  for  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Ma- 
shantucket  Pequot  Settlement  Fund  which 
will  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  the  Settlement 

Act 

S  1499  is  a  successor  bill  to  S.  366  which 
was  vetoed  on  April  5.  1983.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Interior  has 
Included  funds  in  iU  fiscal  1984  markup  for 
implementing  the  settlement  authorized  by 
S  1499.  The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have,  therefore,  had  adequate  notice  of 
this  authorization.  Thus.  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  thU  authorization  will  m  no 
way  interfere  with  or  delay  the  appropria- 
tions process. 


Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  53.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 
53,  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15  1983.  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
C()ngressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  53  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  ( 1 )  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Justice  AssisUnce  to  replace 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Research  and  Statistics.  (2)  public  safety  of- 
ficers death  benefits  and  (3)  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  the  states  and  local- 
ities under  block  grant,  discretionary  and 
emergency  programs.  It  also  authorizes 
grants  and  bond  interest  subsidies  to  assist 
the  states  in  prison  construction. 

The  current  authorization  for  programs 
providing  law  enforcement  assistance  to  the 
sUtes  and  localities  under  the  Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  of  1979  (PL.  96- 
157)  expires  on  September  30,  1983.  If  S.  53 
is  not  passed,  the  authorization  for  such 
popular  and  worthwhile  programs  as  FBI 
training  for  local  law  enforcement  official  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  public  safety  officers' 
death  benefits.  STING,  arson,  and  victim/ 
witness  assistance  programs,  will  expire. 

S  53  provides  an  authorization  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  Office  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Facilities  and  prison  construction  assist- 
ance for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984.  1985. 
1986,  and  1987.  It  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  -such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  the  remaining  programs.  Notice  of  the 
latter  authorization  was  included  in  the 
Presidents  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year 
1984  and  in  S.  829,  the  Presidents  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983.  In  addi- 
tion funds  for  law  enforcement  assistance 
to  the  States  and  localities  were  included  m 
the  Fiscal  Year  1984  budget  passed  by  the 
Senate.  As  a  result,  the  Committee  does  not 
believe  that  this  measure  will  interfere  with 
or  delay  either  the  budgetary  or  appropria- 
tion process  of  the  Senate. 


Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  felt  that 
because  S.  668  related  so  closely  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Comprehensive  CMme  Control 
Act  that  was  presented  by  the  Administra- 
tion, it  made  sense  to  consider  the  two  to- 
gether. The  package  from  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  come  before  the  Committee 
until  March  23.  1983.  Due  to  the  volume  of 
the  proposals,  the  Committee  could  not 
hold  hearings  and  take  responsible  action 
prior  to  the  deadline. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  668  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission  as  an  independent  commission 
within  the  Judicial  Branch.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  establish  sentencing  policies  for 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  to  develop 
methods  for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
alternate  sentencing  practices.  The  bill  also 
raises  the  maximum  fines  which  may  be  im- 
posed on  individuals  and  organizations,  in- 
creases the  cap  on  prisoner  allotment  pay- 
ments from  $100  to  $500  and  amends  those 
sections  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  and  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  dealing  with 
the  preparation  of  presentence  reports. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  S.  668  is  $5  mUlion  for  Fiscal  Year 

1984,  $8  million  for  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years 

1985,  1986  and  1987  and  $9  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1988. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  216- 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED    WAIVING     CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 
Mr.   THURMOND,   from   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution;    which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  216 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  215- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 
Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution;    which 


Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S  668  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 
668  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15  1983,  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Ctingressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations.  Although  this  bill  was  origi- 
nally introduced  as  separate  legislation,  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  217- 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED    WAIVING     CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 
Mr.  THURMOND,   from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution;    which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  217 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of   1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  948.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 
948.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1984.  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15   1983.  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Ccingressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations.  Although  this  bill  was  origi- 
nally introduced  as  separate  legislation,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  felt  that 
because  S.  948  related  so  closely  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  that  was  presented  by  the  Administra- 
tion, it  made  sense  to  consider  the  two  to- 
gether. The  package  from  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  come  before  the  Committee 
until  March  23.  1983.  Due  to  the  volume  of 
the   proposals,    the   Committee   could   not 
hold  hearings  and  take  responsible  action 
prior  to  the  deadline. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration for  S.  948  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  four-year  trial  program 
to  deposit  proceeds  from  the  forfeiture  of 
drug  profits  and  drug-related  assets  in  a 
Drug  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund.  To  offset  the 
cost  of  processing  forfeitures.  $10  million  is 
appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1984.  $15  mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  Year  1985.  and  $20  million  for 
each  Fiscal  Year  1986  and  1987.  The  appro- 
priation is  to  come  from  the  proceeds  m  the 
Fund.  Any  excess  amounts  in  the  Fund  are 
to  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  biU  will  also  create  a 
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Ciistoms  Forfeiture  Fund  which  will  be  set 
up  and  operate  the  same  as  the  Drug  Assets 
Forfeiture  Fund.  To  offset  the  cost  of  proc- 
essing these  forfeitures,  the  identical  fig- 
ores  are  to  be  appropriated  as  listed  for  the 
Drug  Assets.  These  funds  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  218- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  to 
the  Budget: 

S.  Rrs  218 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  1762.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 
1762.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1984.  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15.  1983.  as  requir'^d  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations.  Further,  the  package  was 
not  presented  by  the  Administration  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  con- 
sideration until  March  23.  1983.  Due  to  the 
volume  of  the  proposals,  the  Committee 
could  not  hold  hearings  and  take  responsi- 
ble action  prior  to  the  deadline. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  1762  which  amends  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  revising  Feder- 
al criminal  laws,  reorganizing  administrative 
procedures  and  civil  proceedings  and  chang- 
ing terms  of  imprisonments  and  fines.  Some 
new  offense  categories  are  specified  and  cer- 
tain existing  offenses  are  redefined.  The  bill 
also  allows  the  detention  of  defendants  be 
lieved  to  present  a  danger  to  the  community 
and  requires  additional  prison  time  for  indi- 
viduals who  commit  offenses  while  on  re- 
lease. In  addition,  a  United  States  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  is  created  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  sentencing  policy  guidelines. 
Authorizations  are  also  provided  for  a 
number  of  new  and  existing  programs 
within  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  S.  1762  is  $96  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1984.  $126  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1985. 
$137  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1986.  $146  mil 
lion  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  and  $84  million  for 
Fiscai  Year  1988. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DESTRUCTION  OF  KOREAN  AIR 
UNES  I-IJGHT  007 


HUDDLESTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2134 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON  'for  himself. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  and  Mr.  Leahy)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  158)  condemning  the 
brutal  behavior  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics for  the  destruction  of  Korean  Air 


Lines  flight  007  with  the  loss  of  269  in- 
nocent lives;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(9)  declares  its  intent  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  Soviet  official  presence  within  the 
United  States  in  order  to  establish  real 
equivalence  with  the  official  United  States 
presence  in  the  Soviet  Union." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATtONAL  FINANCE 
AND  MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 14.  to  hold  an  oversight  hear- 
ing on  the  Export-Import  Banks  pro- 
posals for  line  of  credit  for  Brazil  and 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SECURITY  AND  TERRORISM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sut)com- 
mittee  on  Security  and  Terrorism,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 14.  to  receive  testimony. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
September  15.  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  consider  S.  752,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize certain  additional  measures  to 
assure  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  title  II  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  S.  1027.  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  96-162;  and  S.  483. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  water 
users  deprived  of  winter  stock  water 
on  Will,;w  Creek,  Idaho,  below  the 
Ririe  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  September  15.  in  order 
to  consider  and  act  on  pending  nomi- 
nations, commemorative  resolutions, 
and  the  following  bills: 

Title  XIII  of  S.  829-Pederal  Tort 
Claims  Act  amendments. 

S.  1059— Equal  Access  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY.  NircLXAR 
PROLIFERATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROCESSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Government  Processes  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  to  hold  a  joint  oversight 
hearing  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  to  consider  nuclear 
nonproliferation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  September 
15,  at  10  a.m..  to  consider  trade  reorga- 
nization legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF..  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHINA  SCHOLAR  SEES  NO  END 
IN  SIGHT  TO  REPRESSION  IN 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Ross  Terrill.  who  has  written  several 
books  about  China,  recently  made  a 
return  visit  to  the  mainland.  He  writes 
of  his  findings  in  an  article  in  the  July 
1983  issue  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  essence  of  his  article  Is  captured 
in  the  following  quotation: 

Yet.  for  the  billion  who  live  there,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  foreign  tourist,  businessman 
or  journalist.  China  i.s  first  and  foremost  a 
repressive  regime.  The  unchanging  key  to 
all  Peking's  policies  is  that  the  nation  is 
ruled  by  a  Leninist  dictatorship  that  intends 
to  remain  such. 

Mr.  Terrill  puts  his  conclusion  into  a 
historical  context  when  comparing  the 
great  democratic  and  economic 
progress  in  Taiwan  with  the  continued 
outlook  for  a  repression  of  all  liberties 
by  the  Communist  dictatorship  on  the 
mainland.  He  writes: 

Even  more  important.  Taiwan's  economic 
success  has  been  a  capitalist  economic  suc- 
cess: the  decline  of  repression  has  taken 
place  within  the  environment  of  free  enter- 
prise. So  it  was.  too,  in  European  history. 
The  institutions  of  a  free  society— Parlia- 
ment, pres.s.  political  parties,  constitutions- 
came  with  capitalism.  By  contrast,  these  in- 
stitutions have  never  sprouted  and  flour- 
ished under  a  Leninist  dictatorship  I  do  not 
see  China  as  an  exception. 

Mr.  TerriU's  observation  is  echoed 
by  Paul  Johnson,  the  British  writer, 
who  states  in  Modern  Times,  a  history 
of  the  world  from  the  twenties  to  the 
eighties,  that: 

Economic  and  political  liberty  were  in- 
separably linked.  Freedom  of  the  market  in- 
evitably led  to  erosion  of  political  restraints: 
that  was  the  lesson  of  Thailand,  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea. 


Now.  I  do  not  endorse  every  last 
word  written  by  Mr.  Terrill;  in  partic- 
ular. I  disagree  with  his  implied  as- 
sumption that  there  is  virtually  no 
severe  conflict  of  interest  between 
Communist  China  and  the  United 
States,  except  Taiwan.  I  believe  that 
Peking's  support  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Front  and  opposition  to  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Central  America,  to  men- 
tion just  two  strategically  important 
matters,  present  areas  of  serious  diver- 
gence of  interest  between  us.  More- 
over. I  am  not  confident  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  on  the  mainland  will 
follow  peaceful  policies  once  it  ac- 
quires a  modern  industrial  and  techno- 
logical base. 

On  balance,  however,  I  am  impressed 
at  Mr.  TerriU's  recognition  of  the  in- 
herent and  unchanging  failings  of  any 
government  which  founds  itself  on  the 
LeninLst  system  and  I  commend  his  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
may  appear  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Peking  Trying  To  Make  China  Work 

I  By  Ross  Terrill) 
•We  can't  be  fifteen  minutes  away  from 
the  heart  of  Peking."  .said  the  California 
rancher's  wife  in  disbelief.  She  gazed  at  the 
donkeys,  the  low.  shabby  mud  houses  scat- 
tered across  vegetable  fields,  the  dirty, 
weatherbeaten  faces  staring  into  our  car 
window,  while  we  bumped  our  way  along  a 
country  road  (the  main  "highway"  from  the 
port  city  of  Tianjin  to  China's  capital) 
through  a  permanent  cloud  of  dust.  "Isn't 
this  suppo.<5ed  to  be  one  of  their  fancy  big 
towns,  this  Beijing''  " 

I  thought  of  the  city  that  lay  ahead  of  us. 
I  knew  that  I  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
come  to  China's  defense:  my  own  optimism 
about  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  waned.  1 
was  already  bracing  myself  for  official  lies, 
depressing  signs  thai  China's  goals  may 
elude  it.  pleas  by  bright  but  downcast  young 
people  to  help  thero  come  to  the  West— "for 
studv." 

A  decade  of  Kino-American  entente  has 
been  good  for  \1S.  policies  in  Asia^.  for 
America's  allies,  for  the  We.=t's  strategic  bal- 
ance with  Russia,  and  for  the  many  Amen 
cans  ar.a  Chu.i,-..  who  have  been  able  to  sal 
isfy  their  curiublty  about  each  other's  coun- 
tries. But  I  -"Oiild  not  help  asking  m.vself. 
that  '•eld.  ;:'!'  afternoon,  if  the  best  of  the 
affair  between  America  and  China  wasn't 
over.  A.S  China  and  the  U.S.  have  f1-a-vr 
closer,  i-.te.lccked  in  .'i  thousand  vays 
(eighty  Cnmose  delegation.-,  a  morth  visit?d 
the  U.S.  last  year,  and  100,000  Aineiicaris 
viiitt':;  '.,.-.;!  ti.  .iifff-r-nces  in  culturr.  ar.J 
valuta  i..iVv  .  iCte  ^o  '.'re  fore. 

As  vs  dr  "  :  r.'o  Peking,  I  rcalizeit  thr.t 
even  i^''  "i'y  'proper  is  s  letdown  for  the 
new  >'leiior  '■';•:'  'nrra-vsingly  ugly  to  an  old 
hard  The  remai'-'no!  wonderful  monuments 
and  palaces  and  :he  h'raceiul  streets  of  tra- 
ditiona!  nouses  in  gray  brick  with  rec  pil 
Inis,  are  tiaing  choked  by  overpasses  and 
oblong  housinfe  blcckj  with  no  trace  oi  Chi- 
-  nese  tiiaracter.  I.nner  ril>  chimneys  belch 
cnt  st.'soice  Bvi'-i'iig'-.  are  poorly  maintained. 
Except  tc  a  tiny  elite,  the  people  ''n  the 
stTOft*^  ;r>r«  for"'-  l-^ck  flair  in  dr*'S.s  or 
>T<  -  liner 

Japanese  cities  hurr.  and  sparkle:  Singa- 
pore ipkr-s  on  the  feel  of  a  European  city: 


Taipei  turns  middle-class— but  Chinese 
cities,  even  vaunted  Peking,  are  left  behind. 
They  are  backwaters  of  semi- industrializa- 
tion, where  neither  beauty  nor  prosperity 
can  be  found.  They  are  the  strangled  fief- 
doms  of  a  political  and  military  elite,  in 
which  the  role  of  the  citizenry  is  to  gaze  up 
dumbly  and  humbly  at  the  one  thing  that 
glitters— the  Leviathan,  the  edifice  of  state 
power. 

It  is  a  small  mercy  that  a  recent  courtesy 
drive  in  the  name  of  'social  public  morali- 
ty "  has  made  Peking  less  dirty  and  crude. 
People  don't  spit  in  the  street  as  much. 
One's  chances  of  getting  on  a  bus  at  peak 
hour  without  being  knocked  down  have  im- 
proved. Shop  assistants  occasionally  remem- 
ber not  to  be  surly. 

In  Wang  Fu  Jing,  Peking's  main  shopping 
street,  a  knot  of  people  carrying  plastic  bags 
of  purchases  gathered  around  a  tall  young 
factory  worker  one  afternoon  last  Novem- 
ber. He  looked  harassed.  Someone  had  seen 
him  spit  on  the  sidewalk.  Social  pressure 
rose  against  him.  With  a  friend  of  mine,  also 
a  factory  worker.  I  watched  from  a  distance. 
Two  female  public-health  officials  broke 
through  the  knot  of  pedestrians,  pulling  out 
their  receipt  books,  brisk  and  self-satisfied 
like  American  meter-maids. 

The  factory  worker,  remonstrating  that 
his  act  was  a  tiny  slip,  never  to  be  repeated, 
in  a  tone  that  grew  less  assertive  as  the 
crowd  swelled,  lost  the  argument.  -Five 
mao"  (about  a  quarter),  snapped  one  of  the 
hygiene-maids,  as  she  wrote  out  a  receipt 
for  the  fine.  He  handed  over  five  grubby 
one-mao  notes  with  a  restrained  curse.  The 
crowd  dispersed,  murmuring  its  satisfaction. 
The  courtesy  drive  is  based  on  that  old  set 
of  values  that  communism  was  supposed  to 
hsve  swept  into  the  rubbish  bin  of  hi.story: 
Confucianism.  Since  it  became  clear  that 
the  warm  glow  of  CommunLst  fnthusiasm 
has  vanished  from  the  Chinese  body  social, 
the  government  has  begun  to  inject  Confu- 
c:?,n  moral  rules  (forget  self,  do  everything 
for  the  common  good,  treat  the  elderly  with 
kindness)  in  order  to  improve  social  moral 
health. 

Whether  or  not  Confucianism  can  take 
iresh  root,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  vacuum 
of  ideals  exists.  No  one  talks  about  ideology 
anymore.  The  decline  of  Marxist  belief  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
first  three  years  after  Mao's  death.  From 
late  1976  until  1979,  there  was  a  pushing  off 
of  the  mask  of  ideology,  a  busy  denuncia- 
tion of  the  evils  and  stupidities  of  late 
i.vlaoism.  and  an  e.Khilaration  al  looking  at 
Lhc  wcrld  on  its  own  terms  rather  than  in 
:erir\R  of  class  analysis.  In  1983.  one  sees  on 
.   i  sides  boredom,  cynicism,  and  escapism. 

Students  care  only  about  their  careers. 
^n6  they  early  set  about  pleasing  the  teach- 
ers and  administrators  who  control  their 
luture.  (Jobs  are  distributed"— there  is  vir- 
tually no  individual  choice.)  Corruption 
sprt-ads  as  relatives  and  friends  help  each 
other  avoid  playing  by  the  rules,  laughing 
at  their  success  against  a  system  that  has 
msde  many  people  bitter  and  depressed. 
Wnen  the  managers  of  a  factory  order  com- 
ponent parts  from  another  factory,  they  do 
not  merely  wait  for  the  order  to  be  fulfilled: 
tney  must  arrange  banquets  for  the  second 
factory,  and  bestow  gifts  on  the  family 
members  of  its  managers. 

All  of  this  seems  to  make  China  less 
exotic.  It  is  as  if  the  Chinese  have  joined 
the  rest  of  the  human  ract='--and  disappoint- 
trd  those  who  judged  China  morally  special. 
Cynicism,  self-interest,  and  corruption  are 
less  remarkable,  less  "Chinese."  than  the 


ideological  fanaticism  that  used  to  intrigue 
the  visitor.  China  is  less  ennobling,  and  a  bit 
less  inscrutable,  than  in  Mao's  day.  But  we 
are  in  no  position  to  blame  the  Chinese  for 
their  loss  of  political  faith  and  their  new 
concern  for  individual  self -protection.  Under 
Mao.  the  Chinese  nation  "stood  up":  now 
the  individual  seeks  to  stand  up  and  gain  his 
inch  of  space  in  the  sun. 

Communist  officials  feel  that  young 
people  in  particular  have  to  be  stretched 
across  some  framework  of  civic-mindedness. 
Hence  the  revival  of  Confucianism  (though 
it  is  not  called  that)  to  promote  hierarchy, 
filiality,  care  for  the  common  good,  and 
above  all  o6e<iicnce. 

"Two  things  we  in  the  SUtes  ought  to 
learn  from  this  place."  said  a  southern  con- 
servative on  a  cruise  ship  that  had  just  vis- 
ited several  Chinese  ports.  "Their  principle 
If  you  don't  work,  you  don't  eat.'  and  their 
idea  that  if  a  person  commits  a  capital 
crime.  Instead  of  messing  around  with  the 
courts,  you  shoot  him  straightaway. "  These 
are  not  the  sort  of  lessons  Americans  used 
to  extract  from  China,  but  the  southern 
conservative,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  his  values,  had  a  correct  im- 
pression of  China.  It  is  a  tough,  cut-throat 
society:  ruthless  laws  cow  the  individual; 
sentiment  counts  for  little. 

The  southerner  was  looking  not  to  China 
as  an  abstraction,  as  virtually  all  American 
observers  were  a  decade  and  more  ago,  but 
to  aspects  of  the  real  face  of  China. 

Instead  of  politics,  people  talk  about 
prices,  wages,  and  bonuses.  When  1  first 
started  visiting  China,  "Serve  the  people" 
was  an  admonition  to  selfless  work  for  the 
public  good.  Now  it's  a  commercial  slogan, 
like  Avis's  We  try  harder"  (to  get  your 
dollar).  Serve  the  People  and  do  well  for 
yourself  The  slogan  means  keep  the  shops 
open  longer  hours,  smile  at  the  customer  so 
he'll  praise  you  in  the  suggestion  book  and 
you'll  get  a  bonus,  start  a  tea  stall  in  the 
street  that  will  bring  you  a  profit. 

China  is  a  wonderful  country  to  visit— art. 
cuisine,  history,  geographic  diversity,  sheer 
organizational  gigantism,  all  have  their 
appeal— but  many  Western  tourists  do  not 
like  China's  new  commercialism.  "I  took 
this  trip  because  China  is  supposed  to  be 
different  from  Europe, "  a  Danish  woman 
complained  last  November,  as  she  gazed  at 
the  "Marco  Polo"  souvenir  and  photo  shops 
that  dot  the  beautiful  Temple  of  Heaven 
like  a  rash. 

The  Japanese  tourist  industry  has  not 
thrown  away  all  dignity  like  this.  Nor  have 
those  of  Burma  and  rhaiiand.  among  Asia's 
less-developed  countries.  It  is  not  China's 
abrupt  swing  from  politics  to  economics  in 
Itself  that  IS  troubling  but  the  crudeness 
with  which  the  new  goals  are  pursued. 

China  as  a  nation  grows  fromidable.  even 
economically.  It  has  the  world's  sixth-larg- 
est GNP,  and  the  annual  rate  of  GNP 
growth  is  a  respectable  4  to  5  percent.  The 
villages  in  particular  are  doing  better  than 
they  have  for  years,  thanks  to  a  partial  dis- 
mantling of  collectivism.  The  country  is  rich 
in  oil.  coal,  and  an  array  cf  valuable  miner- 
als. Yet  the  expectations  of  the  individual 
are  growing  faster  than  the  capacity  of  the 
system  to  meet  them.  We  in  the  West  have 
known  for  years  that  Taiwan,  with  17  mil-' 
lion  people,  has  more  telephones  than 
China,  which  has  sixty  times  more  people: 
that  a  two-block  .swath  of  Manhattan  con- 
tains more  Telex  machines  than  the  whole 
of  China.  But  now  many  of  the  Chinese 
people  know  these  things.  They  resent  the 
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contrast.  &nd  expect  the  gap  to  be  speedily 
bridged. 

Per  capita  income  is  now  about  $350.  The 
government  is  aiming— ambitiously— for 
$1,000  by  the  year  2000.  By  then,  even  that 
figure  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  per 
capita  income  of  Taiwan  or  Singapore.  The 
problem  is  that  there  are  almost  twice  as 
many  people  in  China  as  there  were  in  1949. 
Despite  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  economy, 
per  capita  GNP  only  inches  ahead.  In  a 
nation  where  80  percent  of  the  people  are  in 
villages,  land  use  per  capita  has  gone  down 
nearly  one  half  since  1949. 

A  decade  ago.  when  China's  stated  goals 
were  abstract  ('Carry  revolution  to  the  end 
.  .  .").  who  could  say  whether  they  were  at- 
tainable or  not?  Maoism  could  still  seem 
new  and  different;  from  outside  the  world  of 
its  values  (as  I  was),  it  was  very  difficult  to 
assess  its  chances  of  doing  what  it  said  it 
would  do.  Now  that  Peking  has  set  a  con- 
crete goal  of  catching  up  with  other  coun- 
tries economically,  it  becomes  less  impossi- 
ble to  assess  China's  prospects— and  clearer, 
alas,  that  a  gulf  will  yawn  between  hope  and 
performance. 

The  regime  has  learned  the  flaws  of  cen- 
tral planning,  but  cannot  opt  for  a  market 
economy.  The  bureaucrats  speak  of  'eco- 
nomic autonomy. "  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  a  system  where,  for  example,  the 
central  ministries  insist  on  fixing  prices. 
"Market  forces"  are  invoked.  But  the  Com- 
munists cannot  sit  back  and  watch  the  small 
but  successful  free  .segment  c^f  the  economy 
eclipse  the  large,  lagging  planned  segment— 
their  political  power  might  not  survive  the 
severe  cutting  back  of  state  ownership. 

"One  in  ten  may  defect. "  Deng  Xiaoping. 
China's  senior  leader,  said  several  years  ago 
when  defending  a  new  plan  to  send  students 
to  study  in  the  U.S.  "That  doesn't  matter." 
Late  in  1982.  the  thousandth  Chinese  seek- 
ing to  stay  on  in  the  U.S.  sent  his  applica- 
tion to  the  State  Department.  Now  Deng 
worries.  He  is  less  confident  of  the  students 
than  he  used  to  be.  Urban  young  people  are 
not  as  a  group  convinced  that  Deng's  re- 
forms will  really  make  China  "modem"  and 
"democratic." 

"Why  is  there  such  a  lack  of  ability  in 
East  Europe?"  Zhou  Enlai  asked  some  Aus- 
tralian visitors  in  the  summer  of  1971.  He 
gave  his  own  answer:  "Because  the  minds  of 
the  East  Europeans  are  not  their  own. 
they're  not  independent,  they're  controlled 
by  Russia."  Zhou  had  a  point:  but  what 
about  China? 

University  graduates  in  scientific  and 
technical  jobs  in  Shanghai  were  recently 
given  an  exam,  at  high  school  level,  with 
time  to  prepare,  in  their  own  subjects;  68 
percent  failed  in  math.  70  percent  failed  in 
physics,  76  percent  failed  in  chemistry.  No 
one  familiar  with  Chinese  industrial  and  bu- 
reaucratic performance  would  be  much  sur- 
prised at  these  figures.  "Sackings  in  Tian- 
jin."  shouted  the  headline  in  People's  Daily 
last  fall.  Could  it  be  that  the  criteria  of  abil- 
ity and  performance  are  making  a  timid  ap- 
pearance in  Chinese  organizations?  No.  The 
big  story  was  built  on  a  small  foundation: 
two  workers  (in  a  city  of  7.8  million)  were 
fired  after  it  had  t>een  painstakingly  estab- 
lished that  they  had  not  reported  to  work 
for  eighteen  months. 

Performance  lags  because  motivation  is 
lacking.  The  aging  Chinese  leaders  are 
losing  the  fruits  of  the  young  people's  tal- 
ents by  failing  to  provide  incentives,  give 
young  people  room  to  shape  their  own  lives, 
and  allow  them  to  make  their  own  mistakes 
and  leam  from  them. 


I  was  one  of  the  Australians  to  whom 
Zhou  gave  his  dim  view  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Like  my  companions,  including  Gough 
Whitlam.  later  the  prime  minister  of  Aus- 
tralia. I  thought  the  Chinese  premier  had  a 
good  point;  yet  I  did  not  apply  it  to  China. 
It  wasn't  only  Zhou's  charm  that  made  us 
suspend  judgment  about  China's  authoritar- 
ianism. In  1971.  we  knew  much  less  about 
conditions  in  China  than  we  do  today.  We 
were  just  discovering  the  simple  shape  of 
Chinese  society,  after  two  decades  of  igno- 
rance. Gathering  material  for  my  book 
SOO. 000.000.  I  had  many  interesting  and 
even  candid  talks  with  officials,  but  I  had 
very  few  substantial  talks  with  people  who 
were  not  dealing  with  me  as  officials.  By 
contrast,  much  of  my  time  in  China  in 
recent  years  has  been  spent  listening  to  un- 
official voices— speaking  at  length,  in  Chi- 
nese, on  repeated  occasions,  and  without 
being  monitored  by  the  authorities.  The 
result  is  a  picture  of  conditions  that  makes 
even  the  frank  words  of  official  China— and 
they  are  franker  than  they  used  to  be— seem 
only  a  small  part  of  the  truth. 

That  evening  with  Zhou  Enlai.  too.  one 
tended  to  suspend  critical  judgment,  be- 
cause the  "China  issue  "  was  then  one  not  of 
s(x;ial  philosophy  but  of  peace  and  war. 
Fighting  raged  in  Vietnam.  Peking  was  not 
in  the  United  Nations.  Kissinger  had  not 
made  his  first  secret  trip  to  see  Zhou.  China 
had  not  been  "recognized."  and  fear  was 
widespread  that  the  U.S.  and  China  might 
fight  a  war  over  Indochina.  We  focused  on 
Peking's  view  of  Russia  and  Taiwan  rather 
than  on  its  view  of  human  rights;  on  China- 
Vietnam  relations  more  than  on  relations 
between  the  Chinese  government  and  the 
Chinese  people. 

Today,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
U.S.  is  at  peace  in  the  Par  East.  We  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  China  could  be  a  threat  to  us. 
and  we  know  that  the  Chinese  do  not  fear 
us. 

In  Shanghai,  a  poster  keeps  turning  up  in 
offices,  restaurants,  homes:  an  artist's  im- 
pression (done  under  political  guidance)  of 
Shanghai's  future.  It  looks  like  a  cross  be- 
tween an  ad  for  a  sciencefiction  movie  and 
an  ideal  city  as  drawn  by  a  child  with  a  bent 
for  engineering.  Planes,  spaceships,  helicop- 
ters, swarm  overhead.  Ingenious  vehicles  fill 
the  numerous  freeways  (one  sees  no  parking 
lots).  Bridges  and  overpasses  truss  the  place. 
Skyscrapers  stretch  into  a  sky  that  unac- 
countably remains  a  brilliant  blue.  The 
people— the  few  people  visible  amid  the 
man-made  wonders— all  smile. 

In  Peking's  attractive  Sun  Yat-sen  Park.  I 
watched  a  Sunday  crowd  of  citizens  lining 
up  for  the  privilege  of  having  their  photos 
taken  against  a  Toyota  as  backdrop.  The 
park  authority,  which  means  the  govern- 
ment, provides  the  car.  together  with  a  dis- 
play of  suggested  poses  on  or  near  this 
trophy  of  Japanese  modernity.  A  fee  is 
charged  to  cover  the  park  photographer's 
work  and  recoup  the  investment  in  the 
Toyota.  A  car  that  has  never  been  driven  an 
inch  inspires  the  dreams  of  a  million  Chi- 
nese. 

I  left  Sun  Yat-sen  Park  wondering  what 
Mao  would  make  of  the  Toyota-worship, 
and  sat  on  a  balustrade  of  the  Gate  of  Heav- 
enly Peace  with  a  copy  of  the  Peking 
Evening  News.  There  was  a  cartoon  about  a 
Chinese  woman  and  a  Japanese  man  who 
meet  in  a  Chinese  port.  In  the  first  frame 
she  is  shown  in  a  T-shirt  bearing  the  huge 
English  words  "Kiss  Me."  The  Japanese 
man  wears  a  T-shirt  made  out  of  a  bag  that 
had    held    chemical    fertilizer    (a    product 


China  imports  from  Japan).  In  the  second 
frame,  the  Japanese  Jumps  on  the  Chinese 
woman  as  if  to  rape  her.  She  cries  out  in  re- 
sistance. "But  look  at  what's  written  on 
your  T-shirt."  says  the  Japanese. 

The  Toyota  and  the  cartoon  are  symbols 
of  two  clashing  forces  within  the  Chinese 
psyche  at  present.  One  is  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  China  doesn't  know  what  it 
really  wants,  now  that  so  many  past  goals 
and  values  have  been  rejected.  Influential 
Chinese  seems  embarrassed  about  their 
yearning  for  prosperity.  They  fear  they  may 
look  silly  if  they  fail  to  bring  it  off.  They 
prepare  an  avenue  of  retreat— to  the  quag- 
mire of  culturalistic  nationalism. 

"Make  the  past  serve  the  present,  make 
foreign  things  serve  China."  it  was  said 
during  Mao's  ideological  dictatorship  and  it 
is  still  said  during  Deng  Xiaoping's  pragmat- 
ic dictatorship.  A  ton  of  concepts,  an  ounce 
of  action.  The  repetition  of  the  slogan 
seems  to  betray  an  inability  to  effect  these 
syntheses.  The  Chinese  mock  their  past  as 
feudal  refuse;  the  next  moment  they  boast 
that  no  other  nation  has  such  a  long  and 
brilliant  past.  A  balance  eludes  them.  The 
same  with  foreign  things  ":  they  go  head 
over  heels  for  them;  later  they  curse  what 
they  adored.  It  is  the  Japanese  who— with- 
out preaching  about  the  concept— quietly 
make  "the  past  serve  the  present"  (Bud- 
dhism, the  kimono)  and  foreign  things 
serve  Japan"  (Christmas,  the  U.S.  nuclear 
umbrella).  China  can't  do  it.  but  talks  about 
it. 

It  is  a  welcome  improvement  that  China 
has  opened  its  doors  a  bit  to  the  outside 
world.  When  I  went  to  China  in  1964.  you 
could  count  the  visitors  to  most  Chinese 
cities  esu:h  month  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Last  year,  more  thsm  one  million 
tourists  came.  U.S..  Japanese,  and  European 
banks  and  firms  have  opened  offices  and 
even  plants  in  Peking  and  Shanghai.  China 
borrows  money  abroad,  accepts  foreign  ad- 
vertising, and  has  set  up  export  zones  in 
which  the  usual  industrial  rules  are  disre- 
garded in  order  to  accommodate  the  foreign 
entrepreneur.  Some  $3  billion  worth  of  joint 
ventures  between  Chinese  and  foreign  firms 
are  in  process. 

Foreign  books,  languages,  films,  and  TV 
are  making  a  modest  impact.  "The  main 
thing  that's  happened  since  your  last  visit  is 
the  American  film  festival."  said  a  young 
friend  in  Tianjin.  She  remembered  the  eng- 
lish  names  of  the  movies  as  if  they  were  the 
names  of  adored  foreign  boyfriends:  Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.  Shane,  Singin' 
in  the  Rain.  Black  Stallion,  Guess  Who's 
Coming  to  Dinner?  "The  dancing  in  Singin' 
in  the  Rain  just  drove  us  crazy."  China, 
"the  model"  for  others,  has  become  a  China 
shopping  around  for  ideas  from  others. 

All  this  foreign  influence  is  making  the 
Chinese  cities  socially  and  culturally  less 
monotone.  The  reverse  process,  as  Chinese 
students  and  delegations  fan  out  across  the 
U.S..  is  heavily  responsible  for  a  demystifi- 
cation  of  China  among  us.  Nothing  has  done 
more  since  1980  to  fuel  my  doubts  about 
China's  prospects  of  meeting  its  chosen 
goals  than  my  constant  contact  with  young 
Chinese  in  Boston  and  in  cities  around  the 
U.S.  where  I  go  to  lecture. 

Despite  the  new  intensity  of  traffic  be- 
tween China  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Chinese.  es(>ecially  Communist  officials,  are 
still  awkward  or  uneasy  in  many  of  their 
dealings  with  non-Chinese.  "Fang  Fang" 
was  not  a  good  name  for  the  export  line  of 
lipstick  that  Shanghai  began  with  a  flourish 
to   try   to   market   in   the   West.   Nor   was 


"White  Elephant"  a  shrewd  choice  for  bat- 
teries, or  "Pansy  "  for  mens  underwear.  Chi- 
nese Communist  business  gaucherie  (the 
capitalist  Chinese  of  Southeast  Asia,  by  con- 
trast, know  the  Western  markets  quite  well) 
is  not  limited  to  trifles.  Foreign  business- 
men are  driven  mad  by  the  Chinese  bu- 
reaucracy. Lately,  Chinese  avarice  has  also 
infuriated  many  traders. 

The  Police  Ministry  views  every  foreign 
resident  in  China  as  an  embryonic  spy.  Ordi- 
nary Chinese  are  routinely  harassed  if  they 
have  sustained  contact  with  a  foreigner.  In 
their  hearts,  many  Chinese  oscillate  be- 
tween the  unhealthy  extremes  of  disdain 
for  the  foreigner  and  near-worship  of  him. 
Facing  the  West  today,  the  Chinese  are  well 
aware  that  they  are  the  weaker,  backward 
side.  But  deep  down  they  consider  this  a 
shocking,  unnatural,  and  temporary  state  of 
affairs.  The  near-worship  is  a  panicky  re- 
sponse; the  tranquil  smiles  are  a  tactic  to 
hide  the  disdain. 

The  suspicion  of  the  foreigner,  in  an  era 
when  Americans  have  with  high  hopes 
begun  to  have  more  contact  with  the  Chi- 
nese than  since  the  1940s,  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  current  disenchantment  with 
China.  The  foreign  researcher  is  met  with 
barely  concealed  anxiety  when  he  starts 
asking  questions.  Friendship  between  a  Chi- 
nese and  a  Westerner  is  generally  assumed 
to  pr<x;eed  from  an  ulterior  motive. 

Compared  with  the  expectations  of  soli- 
darity that  were  common  during  the  "days 
of  discovery  of  China."  in  the  early  1970s, 
the  mood  today  among  the  businessmen, 
diplomats,  and  intellectuals  who  deal  closely 
with  the  Chinese  is  tinged  with  reluctant  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  realism  in  Kipling's 

line  "East  is  East,  and  West  is  West " 

The  return  of  Confucianism  and  the  in- 
tensification of  nationalism  (in  each  case  la- 
beled socialUm)  are  linked.  They  both  re- 
place Communist  faith.  And  they  are  both 
called  into  service  by  China's  urgent  efforU 
to  become  prosperous.  Confucianism  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  industrial  and  social 
discipline.  Nationalism  could  provide  the 
music,  sets,  and  costumes  for  China's  fall- 
back scenario  if  prosperity  should  fail  to 
come.  Being  poor  would  be  no  obstacle  to 
shouting  for  the  return  of  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong  to  the  breast  of  the  proprietorial,  if 
bankrupt,  motherland. 

But  aren't  Confucianism  and  nationalism 
the  creeds  of  Taiwan?  And  hasn't  Taiwan,  a 
place  of  terrible  repression  in  the  early 
1950s,  been  rendered  substantially  freer  by 
twenty-five  years  of  impressive  economic 
growth?  Yes,  and  the  Peking  leaders  have 
pounced  upon  the  lessons.  But  the  GNP  of 
China,  a  huge  country,  cannot  grow  at  the 
speed  of  Taiwan's.  Even  more  important. 
Taiwan's  economic  success  has  been  a  capi- 
talist economic  success;  the  decline  of  re- 
pression has  taken  place  within  the  environ- 
ment of  free  enterprise.  So  it  was.  too,  in 
European  history.  The  institutions  of  a  free 
society-parliament,  press,  political  parties, 
constitutions— came  with  capitalism.  By 
contraiit,  these  institutions  have  never 
sprouted  and  flourished  under  a  Leninist 
dictatorship.  I  do  not  see  China  as  an  excep- 
tion. ,       ^.  . 

Implicitly.  I  used  to  presume  that  China 
could  be  one.  Its  culture  seemed  capable  of 
digesting  Marxism  and  moving  on:  the 
enmity  between  China  and  Russia  made  me 
think  China  might  irrevocably  reject  Stalin- 
ism; I  felt  that  Chinese  ingenuity  might 
somehow  push  through  the  straitjackel  of  a 
Communist  political  system. 

My  two  most  recent  books.  The  Future  of 
China  and  Mao,  speak  of  the  immovability 


of  the  Leninist  system,  and  yet  it  is  curious 
that  people  tenaciously  go  on  reading 
800,000,000,  eleven  years  after  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  embarrass  me  by  liking  it.  I  think 
this  is  because  Americans  are  interested  in 
the  culture  of  China,  not  its  political 
system.  Few  people  want  you  to  tell  them 
about  the  repressiveness  of  Communist  dic- 
tatorship: that  is  not  the  China  that  in- 
trigues them.  As  I  write  these  lines,  the 
president  of  Pepsi-Cola  pleads  on  the  New 
York  Times  oped  page  for  less-restricted 
trade  with  the  Russians.  No  one  has  to 
argue  for  acceptance  of  trade  with  China. 
That  Is  not  because  China  is  less  repressive 
than  Russia;  it  is  because  China  does  not 
threaten  us.  and  because  Americans  think 
of  China  as  a  culture  (exotic)  rather  than  as 
a  polity  (dicUtorlal). 

Yet,  for  the  billion  who  live  there,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  foreign  tourist,  businessman, 
or  journalist,  China  is  first  and  foremost  a 
repressive  regime.  The  unchanging  key  to 
all  Peking's  policies  is  that  the  nation  is 
ruled  by  a  Leninist  dictatorship  that  intends 
to  remain  such. 

Words  from  the  end  of  John  Stuart  Mills 
On  Liberty  have  haunted  me  during  my 
four  most  recent  trips  to  China.  "The  worth 
of  a  State,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  worth  of 
the  individuals  composing  it.  ."  Many 
Chinese  feel  themselves  to  be  cogs  in  a  ma- 
chine of  Communist  power  that  grinds  on 
for  Its  own  purposes.  They  assume  an  Im- 
mense gulf  between  state  and  people.  "A 
State  which  dwarfs  its  men. "  Mill  goes  on, 
"in  order  that  they  may  be  more  docile  In- 
struments In  its  hands  even  for  beneficial 
purposes,  will  find  that  with  small  men  no 
great  thing  can  really  be  accom- 
plished. .  .  ." 

To  be  fair,  the  problem  of  governing  an 
overpopulated  China  gripped  by  higher  ex- 
pecUtions  than  ever  before  in  Its  hUtory 
would  be  all  but  Insoluble  to  any  regime, 
Communist  or  not.  The  Nationalists  have 
found  it  enormously  easier  to  look  good  in 
ruling  Taiwan  than  they  did  in  ruling  the 
mainland  from  1928  to  1949.  Most  close  stu- 
dents of  China  would  probably  agree  that  a 
form  of  authoritarianism  Is  unavoidable  in 
the  present  phase  of  Chinese  history  (one 
notes  that  of  the  other  three  Chinese  soci- 
eties in  the  world— Taiwan.  Singapore,  and 
Hong  Kong— two  are  under  one-party  rule 
and  the  third  Is  run  by  the  British  police). 
Still,  there  Is  a  difference  between  an  au- 
thoritarianism in  which  those  many  things 
that  are  not  forbidden  are  permitted 
(Taiwan)  and  a  toUlitarianism  where  those 
few  things  that  are  not  forbidden  are  com- 
pulsory (China). 

Nice  words  noat  around  Peking  like  bal- 
loons at  a  festival— democracy,  rule  of  law. 
socialist  morality-yet  they  do  not  touch 
the  real  issue  (which  events  In  Poland  have 
also  raised).  The  alternative  to  the  Leninist 
system,  the  only  goal  of  true  political 
reform,  in  China  as  in  Poland,  is  pluralism. 
Political  pluralism— which  would  mean  an 
acknowledgment  that  conflict  is  endemic  to 
political  life,  and  should  be  allowed  institu- 
tionally, and  which  would  bring  an  end  to 
the  Communist  Party's  monopoly  of 
power— is  further  away  in  China  than  in 
Poland,  and  hardly  closer  than  in  the  Mao 
era. 

These  past  six  years,  the  postmortem  on 
China's  intermittent  troubles  since  the  late 
1950s  has  moved  Ite  target  from  Mao's 
widow  and  her  three  Shanghai  associates 
(Gang  of  Pour)  to  the  role  of  Mao  m  the 
Gang's  ultra-leftism  (Gang  of  Five?)  to  the 
system  that  Mao  built  (Leninist  dictatorship 


of  the  proletariat).  But  the  Peking  leaders 
will  at>ort  this  third  stage  of  the  probe,  how- 
ever logical  it  may  be.  Very  few  people  saw 
off  the  branch  they  sit  upon;  no  ruling 
Coramiunist  Party  has  ever  done  so.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  (as  Peking  does)  that  "'the 
Party  has  made  mistakes. "  It  is  another 
thing  to  say.  as  many  Chinese  say  privately 
but  no  official  would  say  publicly,  that  "the 
Leninist  system  is  no  gcxxl." 

It  is  safe,  now,  to  lambaste  the  "leftism" 
of  the  Gang  of  Pour.  But  it  touches  the 
Peking  Communists'  nerve  to  write,  as  I  did 
after  the  Gang  feU,  "As  long  as  the  Gang  of 
Four  are  made  to  carry  the  weight  of  all 
China's  evils  and  conflicts,  Chinese  politics 
will  not  be  free  from  Its  feudal  overtones.  Its 
Peking  opera  unreality. "  Politics  is  still  the- 
ater in  post-Mao  China,  and  it  will  remain 
theater  as  long  as  there  is  no  freedom  to 
form  an  opposition,  publish  dissenting  mag- 
azines, or  even  put  up  a  wall  poster  de- 
nouncing Deng  Xiaoping. 

One  guesses  that  China  under  its  Leninist 
party  will  lumber  on.  doing  well  enough  to 
avoid  the  collapse  of  its  system  while  being 
unable  to  satisfy  the  people's  full  economic 
aspirations  because  ^  the  rigidities  of  the 
system.  The  post-Mao  regime  has  shrewdly 
conciliated  the  farmers  by  giving  them  more 
economic  freedom  and  paying  them  higher 
prices  for  their  goods  (at  a  cost  of  6.5  per- 
cent of  GNP  In  subsidies),  and  one  must 
admit  that  this  does  more  for  China's  short- 
term  stability  than  any  number  of  liberal 
reforms  would  do.  But  pluralism  will  have 
to  wait  for  another  century.  As  a  result, 
comprehensive  modernization,  which  Mao 
wanted  but  did  not  know  how  to  achieve, 
and  which  his  successors  now  urgently 
summon,  may  not  come  for  Deng  much 
more  than  it  came  for  Mao. 

If  the  picture  is  fairly  bleak,  this  doesn't 
mean  that  China  and  the  U.S.  need  become 
enemies  again.  One  reason  why  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  been  indulgent  with  the 
Peking  regime— more  so  than  with  the 
Warsaw  regime— is  guilt  about  the  excessive 
anti-Chinese  feelings  prior  to  1970.  Another 
Is  that  Americans  tend,  more  than  most  for- 
eigners, to  take  Chinese  theater  as  Chinese 
reality.  The  Chinese  craftily  try  to  hide  as 
much  as  possible  about  their  society  from 
the  foreign  eye.  and  the  tools  they  use 
(good  food  In  an  atmosphere  of  ritual;  pa- 
ternalistic hospitality;  a  stress  upon  cultural 
wonders  as  a  diversion)  are  disarming  and 
widely  effective.  Americans  have  also  given 
china  the  benefit  of  many  doubts  because  It 
does  not  threaten  us  as  Russia  does— it  has 
virtually  no  severe  conflict  of  interest  with 
us  (except  over  Taiwan)— and  because  a 
sUble.  strong  China  is  more  in  American  in- 
terests than  a  crumbling,  failed  China. 

These  truths,  which  Nixon  grasped  in 
1970,  are  still  true,  and  China's  shabbiness 
as  a  society  does  not  make  them  less  so.  For 
some  time  to  come,  we  may  have  to  accept 
that  China  is  fairly  stable  and  repressive, 
useful  to  the  U.S.  and  an  arena  of  human 
frustration.  Another  bout  of  extreme  hostil- 
ity and  pessimism  about  China  would  serve 

us  ill.  ,  .      . 

In  Shanghai.  I  went  to  see  my  fnend 
Wang,  a  construction  worker.  I  like  to  talk 
with  him  about  life  in  Shanghai,  and  about 
Hong  Kong,  where  he  has  relatives.  Climb- 
ing the  tiny  wooden  stairs  to  his  apartment, 
I  found  only  his  parents,  with  whom  Wang 
and  his  two  sisters  live  in  one  and  a  half  de- 
crepit rooms,  sharing  a  kitchen  and  a  bath- 
room with  two  other  families.  The  father 
said  he  would  tell  Wang  I  was  in  town. 
"Come  back  tomorrow  at  noon,  for  our  soa 
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will  certainly  take  the  day  off  to  see  you."  I 
drank  a  cup  of  tea.  resting  it  on  a  gasping 
radio,  1950s  vintage,  then  left. 

The  next  day.  Wang  was  waiting  for  me. 
and  we  went  off  to  lunch.  To  take  the  day 
off,  he  rose  at  6  a.m.  and  took  a  bus  at  6.30 
for  the  ninety-minute  ride  to  his  plant.  It 
took  an  hour  in  the  plant  office  to  apply  in 
person  for  the  leave,  as  one  must  do.  He 
caught  the  10:30  bus  for  the  return  trip,  and 
got  home  just  in  lime  to  change  and  keep 
our  appointment.  Had  1  let  him  pay  for  our 
outing,  as  he  wished  to  do.  the  cost  would 
have  been  more  than  half  his  monthly  wage 
of  thirty-eight  yuan  (about  $22) 

After  lunch,  we  went  swimming  at  a  pool 
in  the  former  BYench  Club.  As  for  Hong 
Kong."  Wang  said  in  the  privacy  of  the 
locker  room,  "if  China  ever  gets  control  of 
it.  the  world  will  .see  the  horror  and  chaos  of 
another  'Saigon  !S»75.'  "  I  fell  silent.  Not  be- 
cause I  doubled  h'.m.  Recalling  the  buoyan- 
cy and  prosperity  of  Hong  Kong.  I  was  lost 
in  contemplating  how  sad  it  would  be  if  the 
regime  that  grinds  down  Wang  and  millions 
like  him  should  presume  to  reclaim  Hong 
Kong.* 


RECREATION        RE- 
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OUTDOOR 
SOURCES 
SION 

•  Mr.  SASSER  Mr  President,  my 
State  of  Tennessee  is  unusually 
blessed  with  a  wealth  of  natural  won- 
ders—parks, rivers,  lakes,  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  facilities.  Tennes- 
seans  cherish  this  outdoor  cornucopia. 
And  they  gladly  share  it  with  visitors 
from  all  over  our  Nation— indeed,  from 
all  over  the  world— who  contribute  to 
Tennessee's  second  largest  industry: 
tourism. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  we 
Tennesseans  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  concepts  which  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  introduction  cf  S  1090,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Con'mission, 
and  to  the  principles  which  W:i;  be  em- 
bodied in  its  eventua'  enactment. 

My  Senate  colleagues  acubtle;;s  are 
familiar  with  the  Federal  develop 
ments  which  have  now  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  S.  1090.  In  19.58.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  established  an  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  which  submitted  in  1962  a 
landmark  report  and  recommenda- 
tions after  a  comprehensive  review 
and  evaluation  of  outdcr  recreation 
resources  and  demands.  The  Congres.-: 
implemented  these  recommendations 
in  the  next  several  years  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  land  and  water  con.serva- 
tion  fund,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  the  National  Trails  System, 
the  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
and  programs  of  technical  assistance 
and  recreational  research. 

In  the  last  several  years,  there  has 
been  increasing  concern  that  growth 
and  changes  in  our  Nation,  population 
increases  and  geographic  shifts,  to- 
gether with  a  continually  increasing 
demand  for  and  use  of  outdoor  recre- 
ational facilities,  require  a  new  look,  a 
careful  evaluation,  and  a  thoughtful 


consideration  both  of  our  outdoor  re- 
sources and  of  our  planning  for  the 
future  in  Tennessee  and  throughout 
the  Nation  our  citizens  wish  not  only 
to  have  accessible  outdoor  recreation 
but  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  a 
heritage  of  faithful  stewardship  of 
these  blessings.  The  roie  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  effectuating  these 
goals  should  likewise  be  a  subject  of 
careful  consideration. 

In  Tennessee  in  1982  travel-generat- 
ed revenues  brought  $3.2  billion  into 
Tennessee's  economy  and  $115.1  mil- 
lion in  tax  revenues  to  the  Tennessee 
State  government.  A  substantial  part 
of  these  receipts  is  attributable  to  jobs 
and  income  growing  out  of  Tennes- 
see's outdoor  recreational  facilities. 
Our  stewardship  of  them  brings  us 
direct  economic  benefits. 

I  understand  that  the  committee 
report  accompanying  S.  1090  specifi- 
cally includes  the  TVA.  in  its  role  as  a 
quasi  Federal  agency  which  has  tradi- 
tionally contributed  to  our  Nation's 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 
among  agencies  which  will  name  a  liai- 
son to  the  Commission.  I  know  that 
TVA,  from  its  history  and  its  mission, 
will  lend  an  important  voice  to  Com 
mission  deliberations. 

I  feel  further  that  it  is  important 
that  the  Commission  incorporate  into 
its  thinking  the  views  of  for-profit  and 
nonprofit  elements  of  the  private 
sector  and  tho.se  ot  knowledgeable  in- 
dividual citizens.  This  kind  of  nonpar- 
tisan examination  of  our  resources  and 
our  needs  for  the  future  can  identify 
trends  and  problems  and.  we  all  hope, 
the  farsighted  recommendations  for 
which  its  predecessor  commission  is 
justly  and  widely  respected. 

Todav's  environmental  and  recre- 
ational concerns  call  for  a  new  review 
commission  S.  1090  gives  us  the  op 
porlunity  to  create  one.  Our  vast  her- 
itage of  outdoor  recreational  rtsources 
d'";ervcs  no  less,  and  I,  for  one,  think 
the  time  has  come  to  grapple  with 
these  problems  anew.* 


FOR  POOR  KIDS,  COMPUTERS 
ARE  THE  NEWEST  DISADVAN- 
TAGE 

•  Mr  LAUTENBERG  Mr.  President, 
thp  information  age  is  moving  into 
school.^  with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare 
The  press  almost  daily  is  covering  sto- 
ries of  innovative  classroom  activities 
involviriR  computers.  The  motivation 
and  interest  generated  in  the  schools 
is  most  impressive  and  the  potential 
for  major  changes  in  the  way  children 
are  taught  through  the  u.se  of  comput- 
ers is  truly  exciting.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  activity,  it  is  important  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  bene- 
fits of  computer  education  are  not 
being  evenly  distributed  among  all 
children.  Schools  in  less  affluent  areas 
are  much  less  likely  than  schools  in  af- 
fluent  areas   to    have    computers.    A 


study  of  computer  learning  in  schools 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota for  the  National  Science  Founda 
tion  has  found  what  it  calls  ominous 
inequities  among  sciiools  based  on 
such  factors  as  social  status,  gender 
and  geographic  location. 

This  disparity  between  the  rich  and 
poor  schools  has  concerned  me.  I  will 
be  introducing  a  bill  this  week  which 
would  establish  a  pilot  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  schools  for  com- 
puter equipment,  software,  and  teach- 
er training.  To  address  the  special 
needs  of  less  affluent  students,  this 
bill  would  target  half  the  funding  on 
areas  with  poverty-level  children 
While  a  program  to  help  reduce  the 
disparities  in  computer  education  of- 
fered to  children  from  different  socio- 
economic backgrounds  can  help  poor 
children,  it  cannot  substitute  for  a 
strong  commitment  to  teaching  basic 
skills.  But  it  can  help  keep  poor  chil- 
dren from  falling  further  behind. 

An  article  in  Monday's  Washington 
Post  describes  some  of  the  recent  re- 
search on  the  equity  in  computers 
issue  1  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  a  minute  to  review  this  article 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  ihe  Washington  Post.  Sept.  12.  1983) 

For  Poor  Kios.  Computers  are  the  Newest 

Disadvantage 

(By  Vivian  Aplin-Brownlee) 

In  the  headlong  national  race  to  comput- 
erize clas-^rooms,  a  complex  high-technology 
version  of  an  ageless  social  problem  is 
emerging.  Poor  kids  are  being  left  behind. 

The  number  of  microcomputers  in  U.S. 
public  schools  tripled  last  year.  It  is  expect- 
ed to  reach  500.000  by  next  June  and  surge 
to  2  million  by  June  1988.  A  University  of 
Minnesota  study  projects  that  85  percent  of 
the  nation's  school  districts  will  have  com- 
puters available  to  pupils  this  year,  up  from 
58  percent  last  year. 

But  the  Minnesota  study,  done  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  said  youngsters 
in  the  nation's  12.000  most  affluent  school 
districts  are  four  times  more  likely  than  stu- 
dents in  the  12.000  poorest  districts  to  have 
access  to  a  computer. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Center  for 
Social  Organization  of  Schools  reported  In 
-AprM  that  "whereas  two-thirds  of  public 
.vMools  in  the  better-off  districts  have 
microcomputer!.,  onlj  11  percent  of  the 
.v,'>ioo!:s  in  the  least  wealthy  districts  have 
.any  " 

Sociologist  Ronald  F.  Anderson,  director 
of  the  U;i  ve.r--iiy  of  Mi'  nesot-J'.;  Center  lor 
Social  R<*se&rcy..  said.  T.i  the  ext°nt  com- 
puter literacy  and  cop-.puter  cxDertLse  are 
necessary  for  success  'n  eertir^  and  keeping 
jobs,  computer  ineqiwlv  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem It  threatens  to  sernriie  group.s  and 
communities  by  giving  soni"  people  more  ef- 
fective tools  for  living  in  th*  computer  ai?e." 

The  I  Ji'.rressiorial  Office  of  Tec'inoiogv 
Asses.'SLi'Til  issued  a  sinrillip.'  warning  iast 
fall,  s'-iting  that  "if  the  technologic.--  are 
primar.iy  designed  for  and  ir.ade  available 
to  middi'-clast.  familie.^.  ticy  coi'ld  inctefse 
rather  than  diminish  the  ^rap  between  ihf 
educationally  adv,?ntaKed  anti  di-sacivt-n- 
taged" 

Alvin  Toffler,  author  of  '^^itiir''  PbcicV" 
and  the  "The  Third  Wave"  wote  Kst  veir 


that  "kids  who  know  how  to  use  them  [com- 
puters) will  have  an  edge  over  those  who 
don't,  and  this  means  that,  unless  conscious 
steps  are  taken,  white  middle-class  children 
will  start  out.  once  more,  with  an  edge  that 
the  less  affluent  lack." 

The  problem  is  not  just  availability  of 
computers,  but  how  they  tend  to  be  used. 

Commenting  on  the  remedial  drill-and- 
practice  that  tends  to  be  done  on  computers 
in  poorer  schools  as  opposed  to  program 
writing  and  problem-solving  in  more  afflu- 
ent schools.  Ruth  Cossey  of  the  University 
of  California's  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science 
said.  "One  group  tells  the  computer  what  to 
do:  the  other  sees  it  as  a  taskmaster.  The 
group  that  has  the  power  will  get  ahead." 

And  some  educators  see  still  a  third  prob- 
lem—partly remediable,  and  having  to  do 
with  equity— with  the  rush  to  computerize. 
They  say  computers  are  impeding  the  back- 
to-basics  movement. 

As  A.  Daniel  Peck,  education  professor  at 
San  Francisco  State  University  and  founder 
of  the  Committee  of  Basic  Skills  Education, 
said: 

"We're  in  a  computer  religion  explosion  to 
the  detriment  of  basic-skills  education  .  . 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  some  degree  of 
sanity." 

Minnesota  has  distinguished  itself  in  the 
fight  against  institutionalized  inequity.  As 
the  result  of  a  state-wide  commitment.  63.4 
percent  of  its  schools  last  year  had  at  least 
one  microcomputer,  the  personal  computer 
commonly  used  in  homes  and  offices. 

The  Minnesota  Educational  Computer 
Consortium,  a  nonprofit,  state-run  organiza- 
tion, guides  the  states  efforts  and  designs 
its  own  software,  or  course  material.  It  is 
considered  a  model  for  educators. 

Executive  Director  Kenneth  Brumbaugh 
estimates  that  a  million  copies  of  its  materi- 
als are  distributed  each  year  to  education 
systems,  not  only  in  the  Unites  States  but  in 
countries  as  diverse  as  Kenya,  Australia  and 
.  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  socio-economic  differences  between 
wealthy  and  poor  schools  are  illustrated  in 
how  they  obtain  microcomputers.  Poor 
schools  must  usually  depend  on  the  dis- 
tricts  revenues  or  the  largesse  of  computer 
companies'  donations,  which  some  observers 
speculate  are  less  likely  to  go  to  poor 
schools  because  they  do  not  represent  as 
rich  a  potential  market  for  subsequent  pur- 
chases, by  schools  or  parents,  as  wealthier 
districts. 

More  affluent  districts  tend  to  have  richer 
budgets  for  buying  computers,  are  thought 
to  be  more  attractive  to  corporations  in  the 
selection  of  gift  sites  and  can  rely  on  par- 
ents, community  associations  and  teacher- 
parent  organizations  to  make  contributions. 
But  while  computer  equity  might  be  the 
crux  of  the  problem,  keeping  up  with  the 
computer  explosion  while  focusing  on  basics 
is  no  less  troublesome  to  educators. 

Teachers  who  are  slow  to  adjust  to  the 
computer  keyboard  are  another  factor  in 
the  computer  equation.  They  run  the  risk  of 
being  less  effective  in  the  electronic  class- 
room than  they  are  in  traditional  ones. 

Educators  are  entangled  in  an  electronic 
thicket.  The  computer,  hailed  as  an  elec- 
tronic wizard  honing  the  abstract  reasoning 
skills  of  a  new  generation  of  problem  solv- 
ers, is  unfamiliar  and  even  frightening  to 
some  teachers  who  view  it  as  a  disrupter  of 
proven  conventional  methods. 

But  faced  with  legions  of  anxious  parents, 
teachers  and  administrators  find  themselves 
hard-pressed  to  resist  computers. 

Critics  complain  that  the  current  empha- 
sis   placed   on   putting   computers   In   the 


hands  of  American  children  is  driving  edu- 
cators to  distraction,  not  only  from  teaching 
basic  skills,  but  as  they  try  to  become  com- 
fortable with  the  machines. 

Computer  anxiety,  a  fairly  common  adult 
malady  outside  the  teaching  profession  as 
well,  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  distractions. 
"High  Technology  "  magazine  reported  last 
spring  that  "Although  teachers'  colleges  are 
gearing  up  as  fast  as  they  can  to  produce 
computer-literate  teachers,  this  wont  affect 
schools  for  years. 

"Most  teachers  have  found  themselves  to- 
tally unequipped  to  teach  about  or  with 
computers  and  are  scrambling  to  catch  up 
with  their  computer-wise  students." 

Some  teachers  blame  their  school  systems 
for  exacerbating  the  problem.  At  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Computing  Conference 
in  June.  "Technology  Illustrated  "  magazine 
reported,  some  teachers  "complained  of 
school  systems  that  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  microcomputers  but  provided  no 
training  and  no  software,  with  the  predict- 
able result  that  teachers  became  hostile  to 
the  computers  and  refused  to  use  them. " 

The  National  Education  Association  took 
a  comprehensive  look  at  computers  in  its 
members'  classrooms  in  June.  "In  just  a 
year  or  two. "  NEA  Today  reported,  "the 
whole  picture  has  changed.  Few  teachers 
still  assert  that  computers  are  just  another 
passing  fad  in  education.  ..." 

Those  teachers  who  have  become  profi- 
cient using  computers  have  become  big  fans 
of  them.  "In  fact."  the  NEA  reported,  "a 
very  common  complaint  has  become,  'We 
don't  have  enough  of  them." 

■A  1982  NEA  survey  showed  that  70  per- 
cent of  teachers  who  reported  computers' 
effects  on  students  said  the  machines  im- 
prove interest,  motivation,  attention  span, 
self-confidence  and  cognitive  learning.  Half 
the  teacher  surveyed  said  computer  learning 
would  become  common  and  be  considered 
basic."' 

To  help,  the  NEA  is  starting  a  computer 
service  this  fall  to  offer  computers,  their  ac- 
cessories and  software  at  discount  prices  to 
members  and  to  provide  exact  descriptions 
of  how  it  all  works. 

Clearly  the  highly  touted  man-made  won- 
ders are  crer.ting  as  many  problems  as  they 
are  solving  in  education.  Educators,  having 
decided  that  computers  are  the  answer,  now 
want  to  work  out  the  solutions  for  them- 
selves. .  . 

•Where  will  it  end?"  NEA  Today  asked  in 
June.  "Nobody  knows.  But  in  school— as  in 
industry  and  daily  life— computer  use  is 
clearly  taking  root  and  growing  fast. 

"Teachers  are  not  about  to  leave  to  others 
the  important  decisions  about  that  growth- 
how  to  use  computers,  and  how  to  offer  all 
students  the  benefits  of  that  use. " 


S      1513-NATIONAL     HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS         AND         REC- 
ORDS      COMMISSION       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS EXTENSION 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1513.  a  bill 
to  extend  for  5  years  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission's  annual  appropria- 
tions are  modest  Indeed— 4  million  for 
fiscal  1984  and  fiscal  1985  and  5  mil- 
lion for  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years— 
when  one  considers  the  irreplaceable 


work  it  performs.  And  100  percent  of 
its  appropriations  are  devoted  by  the 
Commission  to  the  funding  of 
projects. 

The  list  of  Commission  projects  is 
long.  Since  its  founding  nearly  50 
years  ago.  it  has  collected,  edited,  and 
published  the  papers  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  other  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans, it  has  made  an  enormous  contri- 
bution in  the  research  and  publication 
of  documentary  histories  of  our  earli- 
est institutions,  including  the  first 
U.S.  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  Commission  \in- 
derwent  a  name  change  to  include  its 
newly  assumed  functions  of  assisting 
and  advising  both  public  and  private 
institutions  interested  in  developing 
archival  systems. 

The  Commission  embodies  a  worth- 
while concept  of  partnership  between 
public  and  private  institutions,  it  does 
not  supply  more  than  half  of  the 
funds  for  any  of  the  projects  which  it 
undertakes,  serving  to  challenge  and 
help  many  more  institutions  and  citi- 
zens than  it  could  possibly  support 
alone,  it  performs  other  preservation 
work  vital  to  the  nurture  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage,  including  the  establish- 
ing of  standards  for  preserving  docu- 
mentary paper  and  for  microfilm  pub- 
lication. It  has  established  a  superior 
standard  of  editorial  training. 

Through  its  half  century  of  exist- 
ence, the  Commission  has  insured  the 
continuing  effort  to  locate  and  suit- 
ably preserve  and  reproduce  the  pre- 
cious catalog  of  our  important  nation- 
al papers  and  has  vastly  increased  the 
resources  of  students  and  scholars  and 
citizens  alike. 

In  Tennessee,  the  work  of  the 
NHPRC  has  provided  book  editions  of 
the  papers  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Andrew  Jackson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
and  James  K.  Polk— three  of  these  il- 
lustrious Tennesseans  have  served  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
mission funds  have  supported  other 
Tenriessee  research  projects  in  univer- 
sities, libraries,  and  research  centers. 
We  Tennesseans  are  both  proud  and 
grateful  for  this  body  of  important 
work. 

In  the  2  fiscal  years  following  the 
election  of  President  Reagan,  the 
NHPRC  was  virtually  starved  for 
funds,  surviving  primarily  through 
emergency  legislation.  S.  1513  is  far 
from  extravagant— it  is  modest  by  any 
standards.  But  it  will  nonetheless  pro- 
vide at  least  the  essential  support  for  a 
Commission  engaged  in  priceless  work 
for  the  next  5  years. 

While  we  are  all  concerned  with 
valid  budget  restraint,  we  should  not 
deny  this  modest  funding  to  the 
NHPRC.  I  hope  that  we  will  all  give 
the  Commission  our  enthusiastic  sup- 
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port  for  its  Irreplaceable  work  by  en- 
acting the  authorizations  in  S.  1513.« 


BUDGET 


•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  today  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  addresses  Congress  in- 
ability to  control  the  budget.  Further- 
more, the  article  correctly  states  that 
Congress  problem  in  dealing  with  the 
budget  is  not  that  we  are  not  raising 
enough  taxes  but  that  we  are  spending 
too  much. 

If  Congress  tax  and  spend  record 
were  examined  historically,  it  is  plain- 
ly obvious  that  Congress  historical 
problem  has  been  that  it  has  spent  too 
much,  not  that  it  has  not  raised 
enough  taxes. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  despite 
the  fact  that  we  are  spending  too 
much.  Congress  is  not  likely  to  make 
any  serious  attempt  to  control  the 
upward  spiral  in  Government  spend- 
ing in  this  Congress.  So,  if  Congress 
does  not  have  the  fortitude  or  the  will 
to  be  fiscally  responsible.  I  suggest 
that  we  might  let  the  President  take  a 
stab  at  it  by  allowing  the  President  to 
veto  budget-busting  items  on  a  line- 
item  basis.  Just  because  Congress  has 
shirked  its  responsibilities  by  default 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  force 
the  President  to  do  so  as  well.  The 
general  impotence  that  seems  to  per- 
vade this  town  is  stifling  the  creative, 
entrepreneurial,  and  productive  capa- 
bilities of  everyone  that  lives  outside 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  article 
to  which  I  referred. 

The  article  follows: 

Budget  Solution 

The  days  and  nights  of  the  living  dead 
have  returned:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  back  in  Washington,  where  it  must 
again  confront  the  budget  nightmare.  Con- 
gress's wsuling  and  howling  over  the  dread 
budget  deficit  causes  quite  enough  discom- 
fort across  the  land,  so  we're  reluctant  to 
arouse  them  further.  Alas,  we  present  some 
simple  truths  about  the  deficit— and  a  pro- 
posal to  free  Congress  from  the  curse  of  the 
budget  process. 

Recent  history  has  taught  us  a  few  things 
about  what  a  budget  deficit  does  and  does 
not  do.  Deficits  do  not  prevent  a  recovery. 
We  currently  have  a  $200  billion  deficit.  We 
currently  have  a  recovery. 

It's  widely  argued  that  if  the  government 
has  to  finance  a  deficit  of  $100  billion  to 
$300  billion,  interest  rates  will  skyrocket 
again,  perhaps  to  17  percent,  crushing  the 
recovery  (and  the  Reagan  presidency).  We 
have  come  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  ar- 
gument, which  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
assumption  that  government  borrowing— 
and  its  impact— is  limited  to  the  securities 
market,  which  in  1982  was  thought  to  have 
an  available  savings  flow  of  about  $350  bil- 
lion. 

It  seems  more  plausible,  as  John  Rutledge 
argued  on  this  page  last  month  ("The 
Structural-Deficit'  Myth."  Aug.  4).  that 
government  borrowing  to  finance  a  deficit 
should  be  viewed  in  the  larger  context  of 
the  economy's  total  asset  holdings,  current- 
ly about  $20  trillion.  Placed  against  $20  tril- 


lion, a  large  government  borrowing  may 
cause  some  rise  in  interest  rates,  but  noth- 
ing as  large  or  destructive  as  the  Armaged- 
don generally  predicted. 

We've  been  pooh-poohing  these  concerns 
(much  to  the  discomfort  of  many  traditional 
allies)  and  making  the  point  that  a  lot  of 
the  deficit  talk  is  merely  an  excuse  to  get 
more  revenues  to  increase  spending.  But 
we've  also  been  saying  privately  that  two 
years  from  now— when  recovery  came  de- 
spite deficits— we  will  be  the  only  people  in 
the  land  worried  about  deficits.  For  the 
plain  and  undeniable  truth  is— and  here  we 
rejoin  the  ranks  of  our  worried  allies— defi- 
cits do  crowd  out  resources. 

But  let's  get  something  straight  about 
this.  As  Norman  Ture  makes  plain  in  a 
nearby  article  today,  deficits  crowd  out  re- 
sources only  to  the  extent  that  they  serve 
their  imperial  master— government  spend- 
ing. We  can  raise  taxes  to  close  the  deficit: 
we  can  borrow  from  the  private  sector  to 
close  the  deficit.  Either  way.  the  money 
raised  becomes  government  spending.  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  the  first  cause  of 
crowding  usable  resources  out  of  the  private 
sector. 

The  choice  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be;  If  we 
want  America  to  have  primarily  a  public 
economy,  we  should  quit  whining  about  the 
deficit  and  let  congressional  policies  proceed 
toward  that  goal.  If  instead  we  want  primar- 
ily a  private  economy,  we  simply  have  to  cut 
spending. 

And  that  means  we've  got  a  very  big  prob- 
lem: The  best  political  minds  in  Washington 
say  that  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  will  never  be  able  to  cut  govern- 
ment spending  again.  That  is  the  implicit 
assumption  behind  much  of  the  deficit  talk 
and  the  counterproductive  solutions  in  the 
air.  We're  not  so  ready,  however,  to  throw  in 
the  towel  on  prudent  economic  manage- 
ment. What's  really  happened  is  that  the 
terms  of  the  political  game  in  Washington 
have  changed  in  a  way  that  has  eroded  the 
traditional  restraints  on  spending  imposed 
by  Congress's  internal  discipline  and  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  applied  by  the  Executive. 

The  erosion  begsin  with  the  House  com- 
mittee reforms  of  the  1970s,  which  under- 
mined the  authority  of  the  House  leader- 
ship. Next.  Congress  perverted  the  principle 
of  entitlements. 

Providing  basic  support  for  citizens  who 
fell  into  deep  poverty  was  properly  regarded 
in  the  1960s  as  an  appropriate  commitment 
by  a  successful  nation,  and  Congress,  with 
clear  public  support,  made  the  commitment. 
But  it  erred  in  not  foreseeing  (or  in  willfully 
refusing  to  see)  that  the  payment  formu- 
las—primarily indexing  payments  to  infla- 
tion—would create  a  claim  on  the  nation's 
wealth  large  enough  to  undermine  the 
health  of  the  larger  economy. 

The  last  brick  in  the  dam  gave  way  with 
passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  This 
mistake  had  the  unintended  effect  of  open- 
ing the  spending  spigot  without  ever  finding 
the  proper  tools  to  shut  if  off  (see  the  ac- 
companying graph). 

Forget  the  phrase,  "budget  control."  No 
one  takes  that  seriously  anymore.  The  key 
words  in  the  act  are  "impoundment  con- 
trol." In  the  early  1970s.  Congress  became 
petulant  over  Richard  Nixon's  attempts  to 
reduce  spending  by  using  the  president's 
power  to  withhold,  or  impound,  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  By  effectively  elimi- 
nating the  president's  impoundment  powers 
in  the  1974  act.  Congress  grievously  dam- 
aged the  balance  of  power.  The  president 


can  still  veto  appropriations  bills,  but  the 
bills  have  become  so  huge  and  Inclusive  that 
the  big  veto  is  no  longer  managerlally  or  po- 
litically useful. 

The  fact  is.  this  issue  has  gone  quite 
beyond  the  question  of  conservative  vs.  lib- 
eral social  philosophies.  Congress  can't  hold 
down  the  upward  growth  in  spending,  and 
the  president  has  no  effective  counter- 
weight to  pose  against  Congress.  In  short, 
the  ship  of  state,  in  its  current  upward 
spending  stream,  is  on  automatic  pilot,  with 
the  government  laying  claim  to  an  ever 
larger  share  of  whatever  the  economy  pro- 
duces. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  requires  two 
things:  Reimposing  discipline  on  the  politics 
of  spending  and  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  between  Congress  and  the  presiden- 
cy. And  as  is  often  suggested,  the  solution 
requires  two  other  things:  the  support  of 
the  House  speaker  and  the  president.  Well, 
we  know  the  speaker's  position:  The  econo- 
my be  damaged;  this  conservative  president 
must  be  jettisoned  from  the  Oval  Office  no 
matter  what  the  costs.  Resolution  of  the 
budget  crisis  clearly  lies  with  the  president, 
and  we  know  of  one  proven  mechanism  for 
getting  the  job  done.  Ronald  Reagan  should 
do  the  following: 

He  should  send  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment up  to  Congress,  exhorting  it  to  give 
the  president  a  line-item  veto  over  the 
budget.  Ed  Meese  has  been  floating  the 
item-veto  idea  for  some  time,  citing  in  sup- 
port Mr.  Reagan's  experience  with  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  governor  of  every  major  state  in 
the  Union  has  line-item  veto  power,  which 
permits  the  Executive  to  veto  individual 
items  in  the  legislature's  budget.  Nearly 
every  president  since  Ulysses  S.  Grant- 
Democrat  and  Republican— has  requested  it. 
(Yes.  indeed,  that  includes  FDR.) 

Mr.  Reagan  should  make  the  line-item 
veto  the  centerpiece  of  his  reelection  cam- 
paign, and  he  shouldn't  flinch  from  claim- 
ing it  as  the  Republican  answer  to  the  defi- 
cit issue.  There  is  no  way  Mr.  Reagan  can 
avoid  having  the  Democrats  fling  the  deficit 
in  his  face,  but  there's  no  way  the  Demo- 
crats can  hide  the  intellectual  exhaustion  of 
their  own  ideas.  Moreover,  it's  likely  that 
the  prospect  of  a  line-item  veto  would  unify 
the  supply-side  and  conventional  wings  of 
the  Republican  party. 

The  usual  argument  against  the  line-item 
veto— that  it  would  unfairly  expand  the 
president's  power— is  clearly  fatuous.  Con- 
gress in  1974  arrogated  to  itself  responsibil- 
ity for  spending;  it  has  clearly  failed.  Poli- 
tics in  America  most  effectively  performs  its 
proper  role— arbitrating  among  the  compet- 
ing interests  of  a  huge  population  of  free 
and  informed  people— when  power  is  real 
but  rarely  used.  It's  most  likely  that  once  a 
president  held  the  power  to  veto  individual 
spending  itemis.  Congress  would  sort  out  for 
itself  what  is  justifiable  spending  and  what 
isn't,  just  as  it  did  before  the  "budget  con- 
trol act."  And  if.  as  now.  Congress  declined 
to  exercise  prudence  in  managing  the  peo- 
ple's tax  payments,  that  national  constitu- 
ency that  elects  a  president  would  surely 
expect  him  to  use  the  item  veto  to  restore 
prudence,  regardless  of  the  highly  publi- 
cized screams  of  Congress'  many  constituen- 
cies. 

That  is  how  the  balance  of  power  was  in- 
tended to  work.  When  it  is  damaged,  as  it  is 
now.  the  American  system  suffers.  The  pres- 
idential power  created  by  the  line-item  veto 
will  restore  the  balance.  And  by  forcing  le- 
gitimate political  horse-trading  to  take  place 
again  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  would  allow  Con- 


gress to  regain  its  self-respect.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  would  show  that  Washington  is 
truly  serious  about  solving  the  deficit  prob- 
lem.* 


THE  AMERICAN  PREDICAMENT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  history  of  the  world  records,  very 
vividly  and  plainly,  that  great  govern- 
ments like  ours,  when  they  have 
fallen,  have  not  been  caused  by  armed 
forces. 

But,  rather  they  have  fallen  because 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  urge  to 
remain  free  and  to  retain  the  kind  of 
government  that  will  guarantee  free- 
dom. 

Lately,  many  people  in  the  United 
States  have  begun  worrying  about  the 
direction  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  heading,  in  my  opinion,  for 
too  long  a  time.  We  see  signs  of  weak- 
ness. We  hear  constant  speeches,  con- 
stant discussions  of  total  disarmament, 
of  giving  up  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing a  military  force  to  guarantee  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom.  We 
forget  that  the  most  important  service 
that  a  government  can  do  for  its 
people  is  to  keep  them  alive  and  free 
and,  to  do  this,  unfortunately,  it  takes 
money.  It  takes  the  expenditure  of 
effort,  it  takes  the  dedication  of  all 
people  living  in  our  country. 

For  the  many,  many  Americans  who 
have  become  worried  about  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  have  been  traveling, 
Mr.  A.  G.  B.  Metcalf  has  contributed 
an  editorial  in  the  summer  issue  of 
Strategic  Review  that  I  recommend  be 
read  by  all  people  who  receive  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  it  should 
be  published  by  all  editors  who  read 
the  same.  He  does  not  mince  any 
words;  he  is  not  easy  on  the  press  or 
media;  he  is  not  easy  on  some  of  our 
academic  friends;  but  I  think  in  his 
words  we  can  find,  as  countries 
throughout  history  have  found,  things 
to  be  considered  as  we  continue  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  have  been  travel- 
ing. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  entitled, 
"The  American  Predicament,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  American  Predicament 

Americans  live  in  a  land  as  fair  and  fertile 
as  any  on  this  earth.  Blessed  by  peace  and 
plenty,  it  has  nourished  an  industrious  and 
bountiful  people.  Their  generous  contribu- 
tion to  the  human  enterprise  is  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction,  but  their  greatest  at- 
tribute by  far  is  what  has  come  to  be  known 
SLs  the  American  spirit:  a  dauntless  approach 
to  life,  whose  crowning  jewel  is  a  special  un- 
derstanding of  liberiy  and  a  dedication  to 
fulfillment  in  human  achievement  of  the 
bright  promise  of  freedom. 

In  freedom's  name  Americans  have  given 
of  their  blood  and  treasure  in  wars  around 
the  world.  And  in  freedom's  name  they  have 
given  generously  of  their  substance  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  a  war-torn  civilization.  No 
nation  in  history  has  demonstrated  on  so 
large  a  scale  the  compassion  and  selflessness 


of  the  American  people  to  its  friends  and 
foes  alike. 

With  so  much  that  is  good  in  their  way  of 
life  and  worth  preserving,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  Americans  should  be  the  last  to 
waver  in  exhibiting  that  pride,  instinct  for 
survival  and  sense  of  the  promise  of  the 
future  which  has  brought  them  to  where 
they  now  stand. 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  these 
precious  qualities  are  deteriorating  to  an 
extent  which  is  affecting  our  lives  and  may 
be  foreclosing  our  national  future. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  survival  of  our  coun- 
try could  be  assessed  as  a  certainty,  not  just 
some  measure  of  probability  measured 
against  the  fortunes  of  war.  The  American 
people  were  secure  beyond  any  measure  of 
enemy  hostility  or  the  amount  of  military 
power  amassed  by  totalitarian  states  dedi- 
cated to  the  extinguishment  of  Western  civ- 
ilization. 

Within  the  span  of  no  more  than  fifteen 
years,  all  this  has  changed.  And.  as  the  Sovi- 
ets tell  us,  ""irreversibly."  Now.  in  terms  of 
the  massive  buildup  in  Soviet  military 
power,  the  survival  of  the  United  States  and 
the  lives  and  freedom  of  its  people— reject- 
ing the  alternatives  of  surrender  or  submis- 
sion to  blackmail— hang  upon  the  fortunes 
of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites. In  such  a  war— nuclear  or  convention- 
al—we  would,  from  the  outset,  be  out- 
manned  and  outgunned  on  land,  at  sea  and 
in  the  air. 

Aleksnadr  Solzhenitsyn.  at  the  1978  Har- 
vard commencement,  asked:  ""Facing  such 
danger,  with  such  historical  values  in  your 
past,  at  such  a  high  level  of  realization  of 
freedom  and  apparently  of  devotion  to  free- 
dom, how  is  it  possible  to  lose  to  such  an 
extent  the  will  to  defend  oneself? 

How  indeed?  How  did  we  arrive  at  this 
state  of  affairs?  How  did  we  become  victims 
of  the  wan  love  affair  with  oblivion  which 
enthralls  the  intellectual  elites  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Free  World?  How  can  we  excuse 
that  the  military  capability  of  the  United 
States  has  been  allowed  steadily  to  decline, 
with  our  nation's  resources  increasingly  al- 
located to  purposes  secondary— as  what  is 
not?— to  the  national  survival?  How  can  the 
Congress,  knowing  what  it  does  about  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  respond  to 
""politics  as  usual'"  and  seek  to  reduce  the 
defense  budget,  which  is  stigmatized  and 
must  compete  at  a  disadvantage  with  ever- 
mounting  and  more  popular  welfare  and 
social  outlays.  This  despite  the  stark  reali- 
ties of  which  Sir  John  Slessor  reminded  us: 

""It  is  customary  in  democratic  countries 
to  deplore  expeditures  on  armaments  as 
conflicting  with  the  requirements  of  the 
social  services.  There  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  the  most  important  social  service  that 
a  government  can  do  for  its  people  is  to 
keep  them  alive  and  free." 

One  answer  to  the  puzzling  question  of 
how  our  priorities  have  come  into  disarray 
is  found  in  an  informal,  albeit  powerful,  alli- 
ance between  elements  of  the  news  media 
and  the  intellectual  community.  It  is  a  mis- 
chievous alliance:  it  has  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  catastrophe.  Even  though  it  may 
not  defend  the  system  under  which  our  ad- 
versaries live,  it  constantly  works  to  curtail 
every  act  of  military  preparedness  addressed 
to  our  survival,  while  pressing  for  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviets,  regardless 
of  whether  such  agreements  are  to  our  ad- 
vantage or  not. 

The  citizens  of  most  of  the  free  democra- 
cies continue  to  demonstrate  by  their  votes 
a  clear  awareness  of  the  dangers  posed  by 


the  communist  threat.  The  most  recent  evi- 
dence of  this  was  the  stinging  defeat  admin- 
istered to  the  Labor  Party  in  Britain,  which 
had  adopted  unilateral  disarmament  as  its 
official  policy.  E!ven  so,  we  find  the  intellec- 
tual elites  often  allied  with  the  liberal  press 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  continuing  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  turn  public  opin- 
ion away  from  every  expression  of  national 
power  and  resolve  and  to  subvert  every  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  defense  arrangements 
which  could  be  their  only  passport  to  the 
future. 

In  opposing  every  aspect  of  defense  prep- 
arations and  working  continually  to  influ- 
ence foreign  iwlicy  counter  to  Western  in- 
terests, the  liberal  intellectual  community 
has  chosen  its  arena  and  its  targets.  The 
erosion  of  public  support  essential  for  an  ef- 
fective national  policy  is  their  goal:  virtual 
control  of  the  mass  media  is  their  instru- 
ment. While  this  alliance  between  the  intel- 
lectual world  and  the  liberal  press  has  been 
with  us  for  some  time  in  the  United  States, 
the  present  level  of  hostility  to  all  conserva- 
tive policies  of  our  government  is  at  the 
highest  level  in  the  American  experience. 
And  the  stakes  are  high,  too:  nothing  less 
than  the  national  substance.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant truth  that  our  survival  may  readily 
be  assured  if  we  are  allowed  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  provide  for  the  national 
safety.  By  every  measure  of  national 
power— with  the  single  exception  of  military 
power— the  resources  of  Western  civilization 
dwarf  the  combined  economic  assets  of  all 
the  communist  states.  Indeed,  extreme  per 
capita  poverty  is  the  universal  concomitant 
of  communism  even  in  states  richly  en- 
dowed with  natural  resources— and  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  situation  is  likely  to 
change. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  steady  buldup 
of  arms  did  not  menace  the  survival  of  the 
Western  world,  the  technological  know-how 
of  the  West  combined  with  its  vast  produc- 
tive superiority  would,  in  the  normal  course 
of  world  trade,  be  directed  toward  making 
life  in  that  bleak,  ideologically  warped  pris- 
onhouse  bloom  like  a  garden.  The  Soviet 
military  budget  could  provide  the  means; 
the  goods  and  technology  of  the  West  would 
provide  the  substance. 

The  alliance  between  the  liberal  intellec- 
tuals and  the  communications  media  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  advent  of 
electronic  communications,  particularly  tel- 
evision, which,  through  repetition  and  the 
union  of  sight  and  sound,  possesses  a  hyp- 
notic capability  to  mold  public  opinion.  Cur- 
rently, this  force  is  vigorously  directed 
against  the  present  Administration,  the 
only  one  since  the  early  1960s  which  has  not 
been  a  prisoner  of  those  same  Intellectual 
elites  and  which  has  faced  up  to  the  true 
nature  and  the  awesome  dimensions  of  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

Each  morning  sees  the  credibiity  of  our 
government  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  under  attack  by  a  steady  drumbeat  of 
television  interviews  with  spokesmen  for 
views  hostile  to  American  interests  and  all 
we  stand  for.  American  diplomatic  initia- 
tives and  American  involvements  where  our 
vital  Interests  are  concerned  are  openly  as- 
saulted, even  to  the  point  of  questioning  the 
integrity  of  our  motives.  Recognized  adver- 
saries of  U.S.  policies  are  carefully  milked 
for  negative  buzz  words  designed  to  seduce 
public  opinion  and  to  erode  that  public  sup- 
port which  is  essential  in  a  democratic  socie- 
ty to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The  ex- 
cesses of  TV  are  clearly  serving  to  reveal  the 
antipathy  of  this  medi'om  of  communication 
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to  every  expression  of  American  power  and 
policy  even  to  the  point  of  questioning  the 
legitimacy  of  American  interests  and  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  world  scene,  spokesmen  for  foreign 
governments  antagonistic  to  us  appear  on 
daily  TV  programs,  via  satellite,  promptly  to 
contradict  Presidential  pronouncements  on 
matters  of  the  greatest  import  to  the  surviv- 
al of  the  United  States.  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  preempted  on  daily 
TV  talk  shows  on  which  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  are  quizzed,  with  U.S.  Gov- 
ernmental positions  interpolated  by  show- 
biz TV  hirelings  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
sensitivity  and  import  of  their  questions. 

Police-state  dictators,  known  for  their  as- 
saults upon  freedom  and  world  peace,  are 
invited  to  tell  the  American  television  audi- 
ence what  they  think  of  us,  our  institutions, 
our  political  leadership  and  its  policies.  In 
the  process,  officials  of  our  Government  are 
systematically  slandered,  giving  powerful 
meaning  to  Senator  Moynihan's  comment: 
"The  press  grows  more  and  more  influenced 
by  attitudes  genuinely  hostile  to  American 
society  and  American  government."  And.  it 
could  be  added,  were  these  hostile  attitudes 
to  prevail,  the  very  first  casualty  would  be 
the  free  press. 

The  behavior  of  this  communications  alli- 
ance which  challenges  the  foundations  of 
our  survival  is  rationalized  in  terms  of  four- 
teen words  from  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution;  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press.  .  .  ."  The  Amendment,  un- 
changed since  the  day  it  was  written,  clear 
in  its  intent,  was  meant  to  strengthen,  not 
degrade  our  society.  Not  by  words  nor  by 
implication  is  there  anything  in  the  Amend- 
ment that  frees  a  citizen  from  responsibility 
for  his  acts  or  protects  him  from  their  con- 
sequences. The  media,  however  politicized, 
must  come  to  distinguish  between  views 
which  undermine  American  policy  and 
those  which  are  intended  merely  to  under- 
muie  an  incumbent  administration  as  a 
matter  of  domestic  politics. 

In  a  free  democracy  where  every  act. 
every  appointment,  every  policy  is  subject 
to  public  questioning  and  public  pressure, 
the  mass  media  have  a  special  responsibility 
for  not  impairing,  in  the  name  of  free 
speech,  the  credibility  of  its  duly  elected 
leadership  upon  whose  success  in  a  danger- 
ous world  the  maintenance  of  that  freedom 
depends.  If  America  is  to  survive,  it  must  be 
governable.  This  imperative-  cannot  be 
abridged  by  those  whose  right  Lo  rto  so  rest.^ 
on  no  more  authority  than  the  mercantile 
fact  of  ownership  of  a  newspaper  or  a  TV 
station.  This  is  a  matter  which— in  the  name 
of  the  First  Amendment  -  has  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  hand,  with  no  elective  official 
or  p<jlitical  appointee  likely  to  bio*  the 
whistle.  Yet  the  whistle  must  be  blown  if 
our  democracy  is  to  survive. 

These  are  some  of  the  grave  disabilities 
(and  there  are  others)  which  weaken  every 
agency  of  national  power.  They  have  two 
common  denominators:  they  are  self-inflict- 
ed and  they  are  the  result,  over  time,  of  the 
attitudes  of  intellectual  elites— at  home  and 
abroad— toward  national  power  and  military 
force. 

However  we  may  strive  to  rationalize 
these  actions:  self-destructiveness.  alien- 
ation, self  hatred,  fear,  the  ronsequences 
are  plain.  Our  society  has  little  hope  of  sur 
viving  when  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
influence  policy  manipulate  public  opinion 
under  the  presumed  Constitutional  protec- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech,  not  to  advance 


the  national  interest  but  to  diminish  U.S. 
national  power  and  our  authority  in  the 
world. 

David  Lichtenstein  summed  it  all  up  more 
than  ten  years  ago: 

"It  may  be  that  no  democratic  society  can 
survive  the  experiment  of  allowing  an  alien- 
ated intellectual  elite  to  determine  its 
values,  poison  the  channels  of  public  opin- 
ion and  cow  into  submission  its  normal  po- 
litical leaders  .  .  .  Outside  the  crumbling 
barriers  of  Western  civilization  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Empire  lie  in  wait,  with 
infinite  patience  and  considerable  cunning, 
and  with  vast  hordes  under  their  total  con- 
trol. Driven  by  ideological  passion  to  de- 
stroy the  last  bastions  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy the  totalitarians  may  yet  succeed 
in  overrunning  what  remains  of  a  civiliza- 
tion critically  weakened  by  the  machina- 
tions of  its  own  radical  intellectual  class." 

His  unassailable  conclusion: 

"Should  that  day  come,  and  should  man- 
kind survive  the  dark  age  of  totalitarian  op- 
pression which  will  follow,  historians  of  the 
distant  future,  seeking  to  analyze  the  twen- 
tieth century  murder  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
crime  was  an  inside  job.'  " 


JOHN  SMITHERMAN  DEAD  OF 
RADIATION  EXPOSURE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday,  a  Tennessee  veteran  who 
proudly  served  his  country  passed 
away.  His  death  was  caused  by  his  ex- 
posure to  radiation  in  atomic  tests 
after  World  War  II.  The  tragedy  of  his 
death  lay  in  the  failure  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  acknowledge 
that  his  condition  was  service  connect- 
ed, thereby  denying  him  his  just  com- 
pensation. I  had  introduced  legisla- 
tion, S.  332,  to  provide  for  disability 
compensation  for  John  Smitherman. 

Yesterday,  I  appeared  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Appeal 
Board  on  behalf  of  John  Smitherman. 
This  is  the  seventh  time  that  the  VA 
has  considered  his  plight  and  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  record  my 
statement  before  the  Board. 

The  statement  follows: 

ST.ATEMENT  of  SEN.^TOR  Sasser 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  hear- 
ing is  being  held  today  are  truly  tragic. 

John  Smitherman's  fight  to  obtain  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation  first 
came  to  my  attention  in  197";.  He  has  fought 
quietly  and  with  persistence  to  gain  the  .\s- 
sistance  he  earned  and  so  desperately 
needed. 

He  wasn't  jUst  concerned  about  his  own 
plight.  He  was  trying  to  win  just  treatment 
for  others  who  suffered  from  exposure  to 
radiation  in  atomic  tests  following  World 
War  II. 

It  was  often  a  lonely  battle,  but  he  never 
waivered  in  fighting  for  what  he  thought 
was  fair  and  just. 

In  recent  months,  he  knew  that  his  time 
was  short.  But  his  thoughts  were  not  of 
himself.  His  regret  was  that  we  would  leave 
a  widow  with  no  means  of  support.  He  re- 
gretted that  he  had  failed  to  make  a  break- 
through on  behalf  of  others  suffering  from 
radiation-caused  cancer  and  other  crippling 
diseases. 

Now.  John  Smitherman  is  gone.  It's  too 
late  for  him. 


And  that,  gentlemen,  is  a  tragedy  for 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Government  should  be  ashamed.  Here  we 
are,  seven  years  after  John  Smitherman 
first  began  making  his  appeals  to  the  VA 
and  two  days  after  his  death,  and  his  case 
still  has  not  been  resolved. 

But  it's  not  too  late  to  help  Mr.  Smither- 
man's widow.  Rose  Smitherman.  It's  not  too 
late  to  tell  the  people  who  fight  for  their 
country  that  their  country  won't  shirk  its 
responsibilities  to  them. 

Members  of  the  Board,  has  the  Veterans' 
Administration  become  so  mired  in  govern- 
mental processes  and  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures that  it  cannot  see.  hear,  or  under- 
stand that  the  responsibility  we  have  for 
the  care  of  our  veterans  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  administration  of  arbitrary 
rules  of  procedure. 

The  plea  I  make  to  you  today  is  that  you 
rememl)er  John  Smitherman  with  action 
that  is  just  and  fair. 

Already,  the  Government  has  officially 
recognized  that  it  has  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  citizens  of  the  Micronesian  Islands 
who  were  victims  of  atomic  testing.  I  don't 
argue  with  that  recognition."  But  should  we 
treat  those  citizens  better  than  the  men  and 
women  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  their 
Nation  during  World  War  II?  Shouldn't  we 
at  least  give  equal  recognition  to  those  who 
risked  their  lives  for  their  Nation? 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  search  your 
conscience  and  render  a  fair  decision  in  this 
case.  It  has  been  far  too  long  in  coming. 
There  is  no  way  to  erase  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  John  Smitherman  and  the  insensi- 
tivity  that  his  Government  showed  toward 
that  suffering  while  he  was  alive. 

But.  please,  help  his  family  and  demon- 
strate that  justice  will  be  achieved  at  least 
after  his  death.* 


S.  1830  AND  S.  183 1 -UNIVERSAL 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE  BILLS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
copies  of  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Act  (S.  1831)  and  the  Access 
Charge  Moratorium  Act  (S.  1830). 
The  text  of  the  bills  follows: 

S.  1830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled. 

STATEMENT  OT  FINDING  AND  PURPOSES 

Section  I.  (a>  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able   and    universally    available    telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well: 

<2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development; 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called: 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  be  forcing  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
areas,  to  discontinue  their  telephone  serv- 
ice; and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 


(1)  to  assure  that  Congress  has  adequate 
time  to  consider  proposals  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  the  divestiture  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
recent  decisions  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  on  local  telephone  service 
rates; 

(2)  to  assure  the  availability  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reliable,  ef- 
ficient communication  services  which  are  es- 
sential to  full  participation  in  the  Nation's 
economic,  political,  and  social  life: 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services  are  equitably  al- 
located among  all  users  and  providers  of 
communication  services  who  benefit  from 
the  availability  of  such  services; 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(5)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DELAY  OF  EFFECT  OF  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION  ORDER 

Sec.  2.  The  decision  and  orders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in  FCC 
docket  numbered  78-72  (adopted  December 
22,  1982)  shall  not  have  any  force  or  effect 
during  the  period  commencing  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  During  such  period,  appli- 
cable rules  and  procedures  in  effect,  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  the  purview  of  such 
decision  and  orders,  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  such  decision  and 
order,  as  established  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  shall  apply. 

S. 1831 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  fifty-year  effort  to  bring  afford- 
able and  universally  available  telephone 
service  to  the  public  has  served  the  Nation 
well; 

(2)  universal  telephone  service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  political  integration  and  development: 

(3)  the  public  benefits  from  universal  tele- 
phone service  because  each  telephone  sub- 
scriber receives  a  more  valuable  service 
when  virtually  anyone  else  in  the  country 
can  be  called; 

(4)  significant  rate  increases  will  threaten 
universal  service  by  forcing  many  Ameri- 


cans, especially  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  living  in  high-cost 
areas,  to  discontinue  their  telephone  serv- 
ice; and 

(5)  the  national  interest  demands  tele- 
phone service  that  continues  to  be  univer- 
sally available  at  affordable  rates. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  assure  the  availability  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  affordable,  reliable,  ef- 
ficient communication  services  which  are  es- 
sential to  full  participation  in  the  Nation's 
economic,  political,  and  social  life; 

(2)  to  assure  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  availability  of  services  are  equitably  al- 
located among  all  users  and  providers  of 
communication  services  who  benefit  from 
the  availability  of  such  services; 

(3)  to  assure  that  the  States  have  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authority  to  maintain  uni- 
versally available  and  affordable  telephone 
service;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  the  economy,  general 
welfare,  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit  from  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  technology 
and  the  continued  development  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  industry. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

••(hh)  Interexchange  access'  means  the 
provision  of  facilities,  services,  or  other  re- 
lated functions  by  an  exchange  common 
carrier,  to  provide  end  use  subscribers  with 
access  to  an  interexchange  carrier  or  other 
person  providing  interexchange  service,  for 
the  origination  or  termination  of  interex- 
change cotnmunications. 

"(ii)  'Direct  interconnection'  means  the 
provision  of  interexchange  access  through 
facilities  specifically  designated  for  such 
purpose  by  the  exchange  carrier  involved. 

"(jj)  Indirect  interconnection'  means  the 
obtaining  of  interexchange  access  from  an 
exchange  carrier  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  connection. 

"(kk)  Exchange  area'  means  the  area 
within  which  telephone  exchange  service  is 
provided,  except  that  (i)  an  exchange  area 
may  not  include  an  entire  State,  and  (ii)  an 
exchange  area  that  includes  any  part  or  all 
of  any  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  may  not  include  any  substantial  part  of 
any  other  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area. 

"(11)  Exchange  carrier'  and  'exchange 
common  carrier'  means  a  carrier  authorized 
by  the  State  commission  to  provide  tele- 
phone exchange  service  on  a  universal  basis. 

"(mm)  'Exchange  service'  means  commu- 
nication services  provided  among  points 
within  one  exchange. 

"(nn)  Interexchange  carrier'  means  a  car- 
rier that  provides  interexchange  service. 

"(00)  Interexchange  service'  means  com- 
munication services  provided  among  points 
in  more  than  one  exchange  area.". 

ACCESS  CHARGES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  decision  and  orders 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  C.C.  docket  numbered  78-72  (adopted  De- 
cember 22.  1982)  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 
On  and  after  such  date  of  enactment  and 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  system  of 
access  charges  established  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (b).  the  applicable 
rules  and  procedures  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  decision 
and  order  shall  apply. 


(b)  Section  221  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Each  State  commission  shall  estab- 
lish a  system  of  charges  to  compensate  ex- 
change common  carriers  for  Interexchange 
access.  The  purposes  of  such  system  of 
charges  shall  be— 

"(A)  to  compensate  exchange  common 
carriers  for  all  costs  associated  with  provid- 
ing or  making  available  Interexchange 
access; 

"(B)  to  achieve  equitable  treatment  of  all 
interexchange  carriers  and  other  persons 
who  benefit  from  the  services  and  facilities 
of  each  exchange  common  carrier  through 
direct  or  indirect  interconnection  for  inter- 
exchange access,  and  to  prevent  any  contri- 
butions between  exchange  services  or  func- 
tions and  interexchange  services  or  func- 
tions of  such  carriers,  except  as  provided  in 
this  section  and  section  225; 

"(C)  to  ensure  the  continued  universal 
availability  of  communications  service  pro- 
vided by  exchange  conmion  carriers  at  rea- 
sonable and  affordable  charges; 

"(D)  to  assure  that  payments  and  assign- 
ments of  costs  relating  to  interexchange 
access  are  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  en- 
sures accountability  and  is  open  to  public 
examination;  and 

"(E)  to  encourage  efficient  investment  de- 
cisions and  technological  development. 

•'(2)  The  system  of  charges  established  by 
each  State  commission  shall  be  designed  to 
ensure  the  achievement  of  the  Federal  tele- 
communication goals  in  this  section. 

■•(3)(A)  The  system  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  that  an  ex- 
change common  carrier  shall  file  with  each 
State  commission  a  tariff  for  interexchange 
access  for  each  of  its  exchange  areas,  includ- 
ing each  sen'ice.  facility,  and  any  other  sup- 
porting function  provided  by  such  carrier  to 
interexchange  carriers  that  directly  inter- 
connect with  the  facilities  of  such  carrier.  A 
carrier  may  file,  or  a  State  commission  may 
require  a  carrier  to  file,  a  joint  tariff  for  in- 
terexchange access  for  all  of  its  exchange 
areas  within  a  single  State  until  January  1, 
1988.  or  such  later  date  as  the  State  com- 
mission may.  by  rule,  provide.  If  more  than 
one  exchange  common  carrier  serves  an  ex- 
change area,  such  carriers  shall  submit  a 
joint  tariff  for  interexchange  access  unless 
the  State  commission  determines  that  sub- 
mission of  a  joint  tariff  would  not  ser.'e  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  shall  divide  reve- 
nues in  a  manner  approved  by  the  State 
commission.  A  State  commission  may  au- 
thorize or  require  the  filing  of  uniform 
statewide  tariffs  for  interexchange  access 
within  the  State.  A  State  commission  may 
authorize  or  require  exchange  common  car- 
riers within  the  State  to  divide  revenues  re- 
ceived from  charges  for  interexchange 
access. 

"(B)  Each  tariff  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  specify  separate  charges  for  each  type 
of  interexchange  access  on  an  element -by- 
element  basis.  The  charges  for  each  type  of 
interexchange  access  shall  be  justified  by 
costs.  No  exchange  common  carrier  shall 
charge  any  person  for  types  or  elements  of 
interexchange  access  which  such  person 
does  not  request  and  obtain. 

■•(C)  Each  tariff  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  access  to  switched  facilities  and  associat- 
ed services  shall  include  a  minimum  of  six 
charges  to  be  recovered  from  interexchange 
carriers  or  customers.  Five  of  the  charges 
shall  encompass  all  costs  associated  with  in- 
terexchange access  to  switched  facilities  and 
associated  services  and  one  shall  be  the  sur- 
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charge  established  and  maintained  under 
section  225.  The  charges  of  such  tariff 
which  encompass  all  costs  associated  with 
interexchange  access  shall  specifically  iden- 
tify separate  charges  for  the  relevant  por- 
tions of — 

"(i)  the  transmission  facilities  from  the 
subscribers  premise  to  the  subscriber's  serv- 
ing end  office  switch: 

"(li)  the  switching  facilities  used  to  pro- 
vide services  and  routing  related  to  the  in- 
terexchange communication  within  the  ex- 
change area; 

••(iii)  the  transmission  facilities  from  the 
subscribers  serving  end  office  switch  to  the 
switch  where  the  interexchange  communi- 
cation enters  or  leaves  the  exchange  net- 
work: 

■•(iv)  the  transmission  facilities  from  the 
interexchange  carriers'  point  of  presence  to 
the  first  exchange  switching  facility: 

"(v)  the  ancillary  services  or  facilities:  and 

■■<vi)  the  surcharge  established  and  main- 
tained under  section  225. 

"(D)  Each  tariff  under  subparagraph  <A) 
for  facilities  entering  the  exchange  area  but 
not  accessing  switched  facilities  and  associ- 
ated services  shall  specifically  identify  sepa- 
rate charges  for  the  relevant  portions  of- 

•(i)  costs  incurred  by  the  exchange  carrier 
for  facilities  and  services  provided: 

"(ii)  a  per  channel  or  equivalent  channel 
charge  to  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  costs 
associated  with  the  transmission  facility 
from  the  subscriber's  premise  to  the  sub- 
scriber's serving  and  office:  and 

"(iii)  the  surcharge  established  and  main- 
tained under  section  225. 

■•(6XA)  Such  system  shall  provide  that  an 
exchange  common  carrier  shall  submit  to 
the  State  commission  a  tariff  for  interex- 
change access  available  from  such  carrier 
for  interexchange  carriers  or  other  persons 
who  indirectly  interconnect  with  the  facili- 
ties of  such  exchange  carrier. 

■•(B)  Each  tariff  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  include— 

"(i)  a  charge  for  the  direct  costs  of  any 
services,  facilities,  or  other  factors  required 
solely  for  the  provision  of  such  interconnec- 
tion. 

"(ii)  a  charge  reflecting  an  appropriate 
portion  of  the  cost  of  services,  facilities,  and 
other  factors  which  are  used  jointly  or  in 
common  to  provide  exchange  service  and  in- 
terexchange access,  as  ascertained  and  ap- 
portioned under  this  Act. 

"(iii)  a  charge  reflecting  the  availability  of 
the  facilities  of  the  exchange  carrier  for  in- 
terexchange access  as  an  alternative  for  in- 
directly interconnecting  interexchange  car- 
riers and  interexchange  customers  to  the 
extent  such  facilities  are  not  used  for  inter- 
exchange access  by  such  i-arriers  and  cus- 
tomers, and 

•'(iv)  the  surcharge  established  under  sec- 
tion 225. 

"(7)(A)  Such  system  shall  provide  that  an 
exchange  common  carrier  shall  submit  to 
the  State  commission  a  tariff  under  which 
stfiy  interexchange  carrier  or  other  person 
who.  without  direct  or  indirect  connection 
to  such  carrier  and  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, makes  available  facilities,  services,  or 
related  functions  for  interexchange  access, 
comparable  to  those  available  from  an  ex- 
change carrier  for  interexchange  access, 
shall  pay  a  charge  reflecting  the  availability 
of  the  exchange  carrier's  facilities  for  inter- 
exchange access  as  sm  alternative  for  the  fa- 
cilities of  such  person. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  person  who  demon- 
strates to  the  State  commission  that  compa- 


rable facilities,  services,  or  related  functions 
are  not  available  from  the  exchange  carrier 
involved. 

■■(8)(A)  Provision  of  interexchange  access, 
and  payment  therefor,  shall  be  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  tariff,  and  all 
costs  and  payments  associated  with  the  pro- 
vision of  exchange  access  shall  be  recovered 
solely  through  such  tariffs  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

••(B)  The  charges  under  paragraphs 
(5>(C).  (5)(D).  (6MB).  and  (7)(A)  shall  be  es- 
tablished so  that  the  aggregate  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  collected  under  such  charges 
are  sufficient  to  recover  the  costs  allocated 
to  interexchange  access  under  this  Act. 

•(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  ability  ot  State 
commissions  to  adopt  appropriate  tariffing 
and  ratemaking  methodologies  necessary  to 
preserve  universal  telephone  service  under 
this  Act. 

••(9)(A)  Effective  beginning  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  any 
person  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  to 
originate  or  terminate  interexchange  com- 
munication other  than  through  direct  inter- 
connection shall  notify  the  appropriate  ex- 
change carriers,  the  Commission,  and  the 
appropriate  State  commissions.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  summa- 
ry form  which  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

••(B)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  forfeit  to  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Fund  the  sum  of  $100,000. 
The  Commission,  a  State  commission  or 
their  designees  may  bring  an  action  in  an 
appropriate  judicial  forum  to  enforce  this 
provision. 

••(lOXA)  The  Universal  Service  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  410(d)  shall  estab- 
lish practices  and  methods  to  ascertain  and 
fully  apportion  the  cost  of  services,  facili- 
ties, and  other  factors  used  jointly  or  in 
common  to  provide  exchange  services  and 
interexchange  access. 

••(B)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall  es- 
tablish the  forms  for  records,  accounts,  and 
memoranda  to  t>e  kept  by  carriers  providing 
interexchange  access  in  order  to  facilitate 
processing  tariffs  of  such  carriers.  The  au- 
thority to  establish  practices  and  methods 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  differences  in  the 
size  and  relevant  characteristics  of  carriers. 
•(11)(A)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  require  an  exchange 
common  carrier  to  allow  joint  ownership  of 
its  switching  facilities  or  to  require  such  car- 
rier to  allow  location  on  its  premises  of 
equipment  owned  by  other  persons. 

■'(B)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire an  exchange  common  carrier  to  bill 
customers  of  interexchange  services,  provid- 
ed that  no  cost  associated  with  such  billing 
is  included  in  the  applicable  Uriff.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  an  ex- 
change common  carrier  from  offering  to  bill 
customers  of  interexchange  services,  provid- 
ed that  the  costs  of  such  billing  constitute 
an  element  in  the  applicable  tariff. 

••(C)  Each  State  commission  may  permit 
exchange  common  carriers  which  serve  not 
more  than  fifty  thousand  customer  access 
lines  to  use  statistical  cost  data  representa- 
tive of  such  class  of  carriers  to  support  tar- 
iffs for  interexchange  access  in  lieu  of  indi- 
vidual cost  studies. 

•(12)  Any   interexchange   carrier  or  ex- 
change carrier  which  alleges  a  violation  of 

paragraph  (5)(B),  (6).  or  (7)  may  petition 

the  Commission  for  review  of  the  relevant 

portions  of  any  tariff  filed  with  the  SUte 


commission,  whether  or  not  such  carrier  or 
exchange  carrier  was  a  party  to  the  tariff 
proceeding  before  the  State  commission  in- 
volved. Any  carrier  filing  such  a  petition 
concurrently  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion to  the  State  commission.  The  commis- 
sion may  proceed  to  review  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  tariff  only  if  the  SUte  commis- 
sion renders  an  adverse  decision  or  fails  to 
render  a  final  decision  with  respect  to  such 
alleged  violations  before  the  end  of  the  120- 
day  period  following  the  submission  of  such 
petition  to  the  Commission.  The  State  com- 
mission, in  connection  with  rendering  a  de- 
cision, may  conduct  such  hearings,  and 
accept  or  require  the  submission  of  such  tes- 
timony and  other  information,  as  the  State 
commission  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate. The  Commission  may  review  any  such 
decision  of  a  State  commission  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  decision  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 557  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

••(13)(A)  The  initial  tariffs  for  interex- 
change access  for  each  State  shall  be  filed 
no  later  than  210  days  and  take  effect  no 
later  than  364  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

"(B)  During  the  transitional  period,  which 
shall  terminate  when  the  system  of  access 
charges  under  this  subsection  goes  into 
effect,  common  carriers  shall  continue  to 
participate  in  the  system  of  jurisdictional 
separations  of  carrier  property  and  ex- 
penses in  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  The  sub- 
scriber plant  factors,  and  the  rate  element 
corresponding  to  separations  and  settle- 
ments in  any  agreement  to  provide  interex- 
change access,  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  Commission  decisions  as  of 
July  1.  1983.  and  thereafter  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  modification  during  the  remainder  of 
the  transitional  period.  During  such  transi- 
tional period,  persons  obtaining  interex- 
change access  directly  from  an  exchange 
carrier  for  purposes  of  resale  shall  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  carriers 
pursuant  to  any  agreement  to  provide  inter- 
exchange access  covered  by  this  paragraph 
for  similar  services  and  related  functions, 
except  that,  if  the  rate  which  a  reseller  pays 
for  amy  service  to  be  resold  indirectly  covers 
payments  made  for  exchange  access,  than 
the  reseller  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any 
additional  amount  for  the  interexchange 
access  for  which  payments  already  have 
been  made.  The  Commission.  State  commis- 
sions, and  the  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
permit  the  aggregation  of  costs  and  the  divi- 
sion of  revenues  until  the  Universal  Service 
Fund  has  been  established  and  funded.  To 
the  extent  a  State  conunission  implements 
access  charges  prior  to  the  364-day  period 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  cost  and 
investment  associated  with  the  carriers  op- 
erations in  the  State,  shall  be  removed  from 
the  jurisdictional  separations  process. 

••(C)  The  initial  tariffs  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  provide  for  adjustments 
during  a  3-year  period  or  such  other  mecha- 
nism to  ensure  that  all  interexchange  serv- 
ices and  customers  made  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  the  level  of  reimbursements  made 
as  of  the  date  before  the  date  on  which  tar- 
iffs for  interexchange  access  first  take 
effect  to  the  level  of  reimbursements  made 
as  of  the  date  before  the  date  on  which  tar- 
iffs for  interexchange  access  first  take 
effect  to  the  level  of  reimbursement  which 
will  be  paid  under  this  section  and  section 
225.". 


tmiVERSAL  SERVICE  FDIH) 

Sec.  5.  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  FUND 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  To  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  universal  transmission  serv- 
ices, including  service  in  rural  or  remote 
areas,  at  reasonable  and  affordable  charges, 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Universal 
Service  Fund.  On  an  annual  basis,  the  Uni- 
versal Service  Board  may  determine  uni- 
form surcharges  on  the  amounts  collected 
by  exchange  common  carriers  under  para- 
graphs (5),  (6).  and  (7)  of  section  221(e). 
such  that  the  Fund  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
payments  under  this  section. 

•(b)(1)  An  exchange  carrier  is  entitled  to 
receive  payments  from  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Fund  if  the  relevant  State  commission  is 
unable  to  meet  the  exchange  carrier's  reve- 
nue needs  within  the  State  and  certifies  to 
the  Universal  Service  Board  that— 

"'(A)  the  statewide  average  access  charge 
for  the  recovery  of  costs  under  section  (5) 
(c)(i)  is  in  excess  of  115  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average; 

"(B)  the  residual  statewide  average  local 
loop  cost  is  in  excess  of  125  percent  of  the 
national  average:  and 

"(C)  the  local  exchange  revenue  require- 
ment per  subscriber  access  line  for  such  ex- 
change carrier  is  in  excess  of  125  percent  of 
the  national  average. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  payments  under  para- 
graph (1)  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board  under  section  410. 
The  percentage  of  the  cosU  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  to  any  carrier  under  this 
section  shall  vary  to  the  extent  such  costs 
vary  as  compared  to  the  national  average. 

•"(c)(1)  The  Universal  Service  Board  shall 
establish  and  oversee  an  interexchange 
access  board  (consisting  of  representatives 
of  exchange  common  carriers,  interex- 
change carriers,  and  other  customers  direct- 
ly obtaining  exchange  access)  to  administer 
the  accounU  of  the  Universal  Service  Fund. 
The  interexchange  access  board  shall  ad- 
minister the  accounts  of  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Fund  in  a  manner  which  expedites  the 
disbursement  of  funds  to  exchange  carriers 
through  the  use  of  rules  and  procedures 
which  eliminate  burdens  of  delays  in  the 
certification  or  application  process  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  and  which 
permit  disbursement  decisions  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  uniform,  general,  simplified 
standards  of  eligibility,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Universal  Service  Board. 

"(2)  Payments  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  individual  ex- 
change carriers  shall  be  subject  to  audit  and 
adjustment  by  the  Universal  Service  Board 
to  ensure  that— 

"■(A)  any  certification  or  application  is 
valid  and  based  upon  proper  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Service  Board  under 
section  410; 

'"(B)  such  payments  are  used  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  or  charges: 

"(C)  such  payments  do  not  remove  incen- 
tives for  the  efficient  provision  of  exchange 
service,  except  that  any  adjustment  based 
upon  the  factor  established  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis:  and 

"(D)  such  payments  do  not  unreasonably 
impede  the  entry  and  operation  of  competi- 
tive suppliers  of  exchange  service. ". 


UNIVERSAL  service  BOARD 

Sec.  6.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  esUblish  a  Universal  Service  Board 
pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  for  the 
purpose  of — 

••(A)  ensuring  equitable  and  efficient  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  users  of  common  carrier 
services  and  exchange  services  au»d  carriers 
providing  such  services; 

"'(B)  providing  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  system  of  charges  for  interexchange 
access  established  under  section  221(e);  and 
"(C)  achieving  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c).  the 
Universal  Service  Board— 

"■(A)  shall  establish  and  mainUin  formu- 
las consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section 
225  for  defining  and  comparing  national  av- 
erage costs  and  charges  and  uniform  prac- 
tices for  determining  the  payments  required 
by  the  Universal  Service  Fund,  and  shall 
oversee  the  distribution  of  funds  from  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  by  the  interex- 
change access  board  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 225: 

"(B)  shall  make  such  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  system  of  jurisdictional  sepa- 
ration of  carrier  property  and  expenses  in 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  the  system  of  charges  for 
interexchange  access  established  under  sec- 
tion 221  (e); 

"(C)  shall  determine  at  regular  intervals 
the  relative  assignment  by  exchange 
common  carriers  of  the  cost  of  factors  of 
production  which  are  used  jointly  or  in 
common  to  provide  exchange  service  and  ex- 
change access:  and 

"(D)  shall  be  required  to  conduct  a  bian- 
nual study  to  determine  the  demand  for 
local  exchange  service  and  the  measure  of 
market  penetration  by  exchange  carriers. 

"(3)  In  making  the  determination  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)(C),  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Board  shall— 

"(A)  encourage  reliance  upon  exchange 
common  carriers  as  distributors  of  interex- 
change transmissions,  and  promote  contin- 
ued universal  availability  of  transmission 
services  provided  by  exchange  conunon  car- 
riers at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates:  and 
"(B)  take  into  account,  consistent  with 
section  221(e)(1)— 

"(i)  the  cost  of  capacity  or  special  charac- 
teristics required  for  exchange  service  and 
exchange  access: 

"(ii)  investment  and  associated  costs  (in- 
cluding depreciation  and  maintenance) 
needed  to  provide  plant  availability  to  meet 
demand  (including  peak  demand)  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access:  and 

"•(III)  the  use  of  exchange  facilities  for  ex- 
change service  and  exchange  access. 

"(4)  The  Universal  Service  Board  may.  In 
accordance  with  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
appoint  such  staff  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c).  the 
Board  shall  consist  of  five  Commissioners  of 
the  Commission,  and  of  four  commissioners 
nominated  by  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions  (referred  to  In  sub- 
section (O).  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion.". 

depreciation 
Sec.  7.  Section  220  of  the  Communications 
Act  of   1934   Is  amended  by   redesignating 


subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (bKl)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (bKl)  (as  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(2)(A)  State  commissions  shall  have  au- 
thority (i)  to  establish  classifications  for  ex- 
change facilities  and  the  portion  of  facilities 
used  jointly  for  exchange  and  Interex- 
change services  assigned  to  the  States  by 
the  Universal  Service  Board  under  section 
410,  and  (ii)  to  prescribe  the  methods  by 
which  exchange  carriers  shall  recover  in- 
vestments in  such  facilities. 

"(B)  Such  methods  shall  provide  for  re- 
covery of  investments  in  such  classes  of  fa- 
cilities, over  the  useful  life  of  such  facilities, 
in  a  manner  which  promotes  the  economic 
viability  of  the  exchange  carriers  involved.". 

primary  telephone  instrument 
Sec.  8.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  226  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  BASIC  ONE-LINE 
TELEPHONE 

"'Sec.  227.  (a)  A  State  commission  may  re- 
quire any  exchange  common  carrier  to  lesise 
and  maintain  on  request  a  single  basic  one- 
line  telephone  instrument,  and  associated 
Inside  wiring,  to  any  subscriber  (or  group  of 
subscribers  at  a  single  premise)  within  such 
SUte  on  the  basis  of  a  tariff  that  includes 
all  costs  of  providing  and  mainuining  such 
Instrument  and  wiring. 

""(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'basic  one-line  telephone  Instrument'  means 
the  type  of  basic  two-way  switched  tele- 
phone Instrument  which  the  SUte  commis- 
sion determines  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  public  and  In  use  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  rule  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  essential  for  basic  participa- 
tion in  nationwide  telecommunications.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
type  of  basic  one-line  telephone  instrument 
available  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Sec.  9.  Section  201  of  the  Communications 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Each  State  conunission  shall  establish 
rules  or  tariffs  for  the  provision  of  lifeline 
telephone  service  by  exchange  carriers 
which  consists  of  providing  minimum  tele- 
phone exchange  service  at  a  discounted  rate 
to  encourage  universal  telephone  service.". 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  CROSS  SUBSIDY 

Sec.  10.  Section  201  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(d)(1)  No  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  may 
use  revenues  from  regulated  communica- 
tions services  to  defray  any  costs  associated 
with  its  entry  Into  or  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities  the  prices  for  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Commission  or  any  SUte 
commissions. 

"(2)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
State  commission  may  consider  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  derived  from  the  offering  of 
any  unregulated  products  or  services  (other 
than  printed  directory  advertisements,  cel- 
lular mobile  radio  services  or  other  local 
telephone  services  provided  under  Uriff)  by 
any  carrier  or  exchange  carrier  in  determin- 
ing the  revenue  requirements  of  any 
common  carrier  service  of  such  carrier.". 
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INTEREXCHANCE  PROVIDERS 

Sec.  U.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  227  ( as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec 
tion: 

state  authority  to  require 
mterexchance  provider  of  last  resort 

■Sec.  228.  <a)  Each  State  commission  is 
authorized  to  designate  one  or  more  carriers 
that  operate  within  that  commission's  juris- 
diction as  the  provider  of  last  resort  for  long 
distance  service. 

■(b)  Each  State  commission  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  minimum  contiguous  geo- 
graphical area  or  areas  within  each  State  in 
which  an  interexchange  carrier  shall  pro- 
vide service  provided  that  no  such  area  may 
encompass  a  larger  territory  than  that 
served  by  an  existing  interexchange  switch- 
ing facility.'. 

EMERGENCY  CALL  NUMBER 

Sec  12.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  228 
the  following  new  section: 

"EMERGENCY  CALL  NUMBER 

"Sec  229.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  nationwide  development  of  uni- 
versal telephone  service  has  been  indispen- 
sable to  the  creation  of  local  health,  fire, 
and  law  enforcement  emergency  response 
services: 

"(2)  public  success  to  such  emergency  re- 
sponse services  is  essential  to  effective  life- 
saving,  firefighting.  and  other  emergency 
response  activities; 

■(3)  establishment  of  a  uniform  911  emer- 
gency number  in  local  exchange  across  the 
Nation  is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion 
among  our  increasingly  mobile  population 
as  to  how  emergency  response  teams  can  be 
contacted  in  different  parts  of  this  Nation; 
and 

"(4)  establishment  of  such  a  nationally 
uniform  emergency  access  number  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time  in  light  of  current  efforts 
to  restructure  our  national  telephone  net- 
work to  be  consistent  with  today's  changing 
telecommunications  market. 

■(b)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  require  each  State  public  utility  commis- 
sion that  has  not  previously  acted  to  require 
telephone  companies  serving  the  local  ex- 
changes within  their  jurisdiction  to  make 
available  the  three  digit  number  '911'  for 
use  as  an  emergency  access  number.". 

ETPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  13.  The  amendir'^nfs  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effeit  on  f'  ■  c  ue  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


Florida  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
States  in  the  Union.  If  you  combine 
rapid  population  growth  and  the  re- 
sulting need  for  more  water  with  an 
expansive  irrigation  system  for  agri- 
cultural production,  then  you  can  see 
why  our  water  resources  have  become 
so  precious.  Not  only  do  we  have  to 
deal  with  this  increased  demand  for 
water  but  we  also  must  cope  with  a  de- 
crease in  the  quality  of  our  water.  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  prosperity  in 
Florida  along  with  urbanization  have 
not  come  without  a  price.  Our  surface 
and  ground  water  systems  have 
become  polluted  and  thus  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
safe,  drinkable  water.  The  south  Flori- 
da aquifer,  the  vital  water  supply  for 
millions  of  people,  has  been  jeopard- 
ized by  the  building  of  various  water 
projects. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  be 
conscious  of  our  water  problems  and  I 
applaud  the  generosity  of  the  Swisher 
Foundation  in  donating  this  $1  million 
endowed  chair  to  the  University  of 
Florida's  School  of  Forest  Resources 
and  Conservation.  It  is  through  this 
chair  that  the  university  hopes  to 
create  the  leadership  to  discover  the 
basic  knowledge  about  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  characteristics 
of  Florida's  water  resources.  Right 
now.  there  is  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion available  to  allow  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials  to  make  the  best  de- 
cisions possible.  I  believe  this  chair 
marks  an  important  beginning  in  pro- 
viding this  critical  knowledge.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Swisher  Foundation 
and  the  University  of  Florida  and  its 
School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Con- 
servation for  their  farsighted  ap- 
proach to  one  of  Florida's  most  press- 
ing problems.  Understanding  our 
water  resources  will  not  only  help  us 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  we  now 
enjoy,  but  will  allow  us  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  better  Florida  in  the 
future.* 


FLORIDA  WATER  }  .ESOURCES 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  newly  designated 
Carl  S.  Swisher  Endowed  Chair  in 
Water  Resources  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Water  resources  arc  vital  to 
the  survival  and  prosperity  of  any 
State  and  because  we,  in  my  State, 
have  experienced  some  serious  water 
problems,  learning  about  these  re- 
sources becomes  that  much  more  im- 
portant. This  chair  will  help  supply 
the  information  necessary  to  solving 
these  problems. 


THE  WARNING  SIGNS  OF  YOUTH 
DRUG  ABUSE 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  questions  asked  increasingly  by 
parents  is:  How  can  I  tell  if  my  child  is 
using  drugs?  This  is  a  most  difficult 
question  when  signs  and  symptoms  as- 
sociated with  behavior  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  judgment.  It  is  difficult  to 
separate  typical  adolescent  behavior 
from  drug-induced  behavior,  but  the 
pharmacists  against  drug  abuse  cam- 
paign has  identified  eight  ways  that 
parents  can  tell  if  a  child  is  using 
drugs. 

First.  Does  the  child  seem  to  be 
changing?  Is  the  child  becoming:  More 
irritable,  secretive,  unpredictable,  hos- 
tile, depressed,  uncooperative,  apa- 
thetic, withdrawn,  and/or  sullen?  Is 
the  child  less  affectionate;  easily  pro- 
voked; oversensitive? 


Second.  Is  the  child  becoming  less 
responsible?  Is  the  child:  Not  doing 
chores:  late  coming  home;  tardy  at 
school:  forgetful  of  family  occasions 
(birthdays,  and  so  forth):  not  cutting 
the  grass;  allowing  his  room  to  be 
untidy;  not  completing  homework? 

Third.  Is  the  child  changing  friends, 
dress  code,  or  interests?  Has  the  child: 
Adopted  a  new  group  of  friends,  their 
language  and  hair  styles;  switched 
clothing  styles;  become  reluctant  to 
talk  about  new  friends;  become  very 
interested  in  rock  music  and  concerts; 
become  less  interested  in  school, 
sports,  and  academic  hobbies;  refused 
to  talk  about  parents  of  new  friends; 
started  insisting  on  more  privacy;  de- 
manded permission  to  stay  out  later 
than  usual? 

Fourth.  Is  the  child  more  difficult  to 
communicate  with?  Does  the  child: 
Refuse  to  talk  about  details  of  friend- 
ship group  activities;  refuse  to  discuss 
drug  issues;  become  defensive  when 
negative  effects  of  drug  use  are  dis- 
cussed; strongly  defend  occasional  or 
experimental  use  of  drugs  by  peers; 
insist  that  adults  hassle  their  children 
about  drugs;  begin  to  defend  rights  of 
youth;  prefer  to  talk  about  bad  habits 
of  adults? 

Fifth.  Is  the  child  beginning  to  show 
physical  and/or  mental  deterioration? 
Does  the  child  show:  Disordered 
thinking  or  ideas  and  thought  pat- 
terns that  seem  out  of  order;  height- 
ened sensitivity  to  touch,  smell,  and 
taste;  increased  appetite  from  marijua- 
na smoking  (known  as  the  munchies); 
loss  of  ability  to  blush;  decreased  abili- 
ty in  rapid-thought  processes;  the 
amotivational  syndrome;  weight  loss? 

Behavioral  changes  may  occur  a 
period  of  a  few  months,  a  summer,  or 
over  a  year  or  more.  These  behavioral 
patterns  should  be  monitored  closely 
by  the  parent.  More  blatant  behavior 
will  begin  if  the  child  can  manipulate 
his  way  through  the  aforementioned 
examples,  and  more  obvious  drug-use 
behavior  will  begin  to  occur. 

Sixth.  Is  the  child's  behavior  becom- 
ing more  intolerable  to  the  parent? 
Does  the  child:  Demand  his  right  to 
drink  alcohol;  refuse  to  spend  addi- 
tional time  on  studies  even  though 
grades  are  down;  insist  that  teachers 
are  unfair;  become  extremely  irritable; 
refuse  to  do  chores;  use  bad  language; 
come  home  late  with  alcohol  on 
breath;  claim  people  are  telling  lies 
about  him;  claim  never  to  have 
smoked  pot;  prefer  not  to  eat  with  or 
spend  time  with  the  family;  act  very 
secretive  on  the  phone? 

After  behavioral  clues  to  drug  use 
are  apparent,  there  usually  comes  the 
telltale  physical  evidence  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  deny.  The  child  will  usually 
lie  or  give  half-truths  to  parents,  when 
caught. 

Seventh.  Is  the  child  becoming  care- 
less in  his  drug  use?  Does  the  child: 
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Forget  to  replace  the  liquor  stolen 
fiom  parents'  cabinet;  put  the  bottle 
between  mattress  and  boxspring;  leave 
the  roach  in  a  flower  pot,  the  bath- 
room, or  in  a  car  ashtray;  forget  who 
vomited  in  the  family  car:  insist  that 
marihuana  found  in  a  car  or  room  be- 
longs to  someone  else? 

Eighth.  Is  the  child  becoming  drug- 
dependent?  Does  the  child:  Take 
money  from  his  parents,  brothers,  or 
sisters;  steal  objects  from  home  that 
are  easily  converted  into  cash;  lie 
chronically:  drop  out  of  school? 

Is  the  child:  Cau-^ht  shoplifting; 
charged  with  burglary;  charged  with 
prostiLur  on;  arrested  for  drug  use  or  a 
delinquent  act? 

Does  the  child  attempt  suicide? 

Our  Nation's  drug  abu.se  crisis  de- 
mands immediate  and  aggressive 
action  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  promoting  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative initiatives  to  stop  this 
threat.* 


CLINCH  RIVERS  COST  AND 
DATE  OF  COMPLETION- CON- 
STANTLY MOVING  TARGETS 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
supporters  ol  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  project  and  of  the  proposed 
off-budget  Government  guaranteed 
project  financing  plan  insist  that  the 
Department  of  Energy's  (DOE's) 
March  1983  estimates  of  how  much 
time  and  money  it  will  take  to  com- 
plete the  project— 6.6  years  and  $2.5 
billion— are  certain  and  final. 

Ironically,  in  a  sense  they  are  right. 
According  to  a  recent  Congressional 
Research  Service  study,  the  project 
has  always  been  7  or  more  years  and 
$2.1  billion  or  more— in  constant  1983 
dollars— away  from  completion.  In 
fact,  this  has  been  the  case  at  least  as 
far  back  as  1974— before  the  declared 
slowdown  of  1977— when  only  $61  mil- 
lion—in constant  1983  dollars— had 
been  spent  on  the  project  and  in  1975 
when  no  more  than  $190  million— in 
constant  1983  dollars— cumulative  had 
been  spent  on  the  project. 

Nearly  10  years  later  with  the 
project's  design  92-percent  complete, 
71  percent  of  its  components  on  order, 
its  licensing  on  a  fast  track,  and  $1.5 
billion  spent  DOE  is  still  estimating 
that  it  will  take  additional  $2.5  bil- 
lion-in  constant  1983  dollars— and  an- 
other approximate  7  years  to  com- 
plete. 

Of  course,  last  March  DOE  project- 
ed that  the  project's  completion  sched- 
ule could  be  compressed  down  to  6.6 
years  b".:t  ju.-t  recently  DOE  admitted 
that  these  March  estimates  were  prob- 
ably wrong,  that  an  additional  15 
months,  could  be  required  to  complete 
t=ie  r-i^.ctor.  Right  now  DOE  is  claim- 
ing thai"  this  additional  15  month  slip- 
page would  add  $123  million  to  the 
oroJfict'.f  lotal  cost  but  it  is  difficult  to 
'it^Heve  that  after  9  years  of  constant 


drift,  the  completion  cost  or  date  will 
be  final  with  this. 

The  project's  backers,  of  course,  do 
not  like  talking  about  how  constant 
this  cost  drift  has  been.  They  would 
rather  impress  us  with  confidence; 
DOE  estimates  are  sound,  according  to 
them.  The  plant  might  turn  a  profit. 
In  light  of  the  project's  past  history 
this  might  sound  silly. 

Yet,  these  people  are  not  crazy.  Ask 
them  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  further  project  cost 
overruns  and  they  immediately  turn 
the  discussion  away  from  surplus  reve- 
nues and  how  firm  DOE  estimates  are 
to  just  how  risky  the  project  is  and 
how  despite  its  budget  justification 
label  as  an  industrialization  project,  it 
really  is  more  like  fundamental  re- 
search and  development. 

Apparently,  these  people  know  the 
project's  past  estimated  completion 
date  and  cost  trend  lines.  Certainly, 
they  are  all  emphatic  that  any  project 
cost  overruns  or  unforeseen  operation 
cost  overruns  should  be  picked  up  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Indeed, 
reading  their  suggested  plan  carefully, 
one  gets  the  impression  that  they  are 
less  concerned  about  the  project's 
costs— and  assuming  any  of  them— 
than  they  are  in  securing  guaranteed 
revenues  and  tax  benefits. 

In  this  they  are  clever  but  perhaps 
too  much  so,  for  their  behavior  raises 
a  question.  If  they  are  so  clever,  why 
do  they  assume  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  are  so  stupid  as  to  ap- 
prove of  their  plan? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  these  kinds  of 
questions  that  need  and  would  get  fair 
airing  if  the  Senate  held  hearings  on 
the  Clinch  River  plan  in  the  appropri- 
ate authorizing  committees.  In  the 
hope  that  such  hearings  would  be  held 
if  more  basic  information  about  the 
project  and  the  financing  plan  were 
shared,  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  study, 
"DOE  Estimates  of  the  Cost  and  Time 
To  Complete  CRBR  "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  study  follows: 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Tke  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  13,  1983. 
To;   Honorable  Gordon  Humphrey.  Atten- 
tion: Henry  Sokolski. 
Prom;   Robert   Civiak,   Analyst   in   Energy 
Technology,  Science  Policy  Research  Di- 
vision. 
Subject;  DOE  Estimates  of  the  Cost  and 
Time  To  Complete  CRBR. 

In  response  to  your  request,  enclosed  is  a 
summary  of  past  estimates  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE)  and  its  predeces- 
sors of  the  time  and  cost  to  complete  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  (CRBR). 

In  1972,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  $699  million  in 
year  of  expenditure  (YOE)  dollars  to  build  a 
demonstration  breeder  reactor  and  operate 
it  for  5  years.  However,  the  first  cost  esti- 
mate based  on  the  design  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Plant  now  under 
construction   was   not   made   until    August 


1974.  Since  then,  the  Atomic  Energy  Cora- 
mission  (AEC).  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA)  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  have  re- 
leased four  major  revisions  of  the  cost  esti- 
mate to  complete  the  project. 

The  five  official  total  cost  estimates  for 
the  CRBR  project  made  since  1974  are 
listed  in  table  1  in  year  of  expenditure 
(YOE)  dollars.  The  total  estimated  cost  in 
1974  and  1983  dollars  is  also  shown  in  table 
1.  as  well  as  the  projected  dale  for  the  reac- 
tor to  achieve  criticality. 

The  estimates  presented  in  table  1  may 
not  be  strictly  comparable,  since  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  project  since 
1974.  In  addition,  the  March  1983  estimate 
does  not  include  operating  costs  and  reve- 
nues during  the  5-year  demonstration 
period,  which  is  included  in  the  earlier  esti- 
mates.' Nevertheless,  the  estimates  do  re- 
flect the  increasing  cost  of  the  project. 

In  response  to  your  specific  request  for  a 
summary  of  changes  in  the  estimated  cost 
to  complete  CRBR  in  constant  dollars,  we 
have  subtracted  the  prior  spending  on  the 
project  in  constant  dollars  from  each  of  the 
total  cost  estimates.  The  results  are  given  in 
table  2. 

For  completeness,  the  annual  spending 
figures  which  were  used  in  calculating  the 
prior  project  spending  are  shown  in  table  3. 

We  hope  this  information  meets  your 
needs.  Please  call  if  we  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance (287-7055). 


TABLE  l.-CRBR  COST  ESTIMATES 

(In  iNlnnsJ 
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Dale  ol  estimate              ^ 
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1974 
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August  1974         1.736 
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1.316 
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1990 
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m  U  S  Congiess  House  Oimmittee  oo  EnetBr  and  Ciimmefce  Subcommittee 
on  OvefSight  and  Invotigatuns  Qincti  Rivei  Bteedei  Reactoi  Heafing,  97tli 
(imgcess  Is;  Sessior.  July  20,  1981  Wasnmglon,  US  (iwl  Prml  Ott.  1981 
462  p 

Maicti  1983  estimate  US  Department  ot  Enetgy  Report  to  tti-  Congress  oi\ 
Alteraatwe  finanoM  o<  tlie  Omdi  Rwei  Bteedei  llucloi  Plant  Protect  Marcti 
1983  D0t/N£-0050  p  29 


TABLE  ?.— ESTIMATED  COST  TO  COMPLETE  CRBR 

(In  miimns] 

Prw  outla;f5  ' 
Dale  ol  estimale                ,57,        ,3,3 
dotais      ilollacs 

Renanng  cost 

1974         1983 
dollars      dollar. 

tofust  1974   ._ 30            61 

August  1975          ..          ...          Vs          19C 

1,213       i,447 
Ua       2.472 

April  I?77      ..  .. ,.._.        m          585 

!  165       2356 

Decembef  1980    — .  629        1.272 

1.100       2.225 

Haich  1983 ~ 991        2,005 

1.064       2152 

•  Caiculateo  to  llw  date  ot  Die  estimale  by  mlerpolatior  t'om  oimulatntt 
yearly  outlays  gwen  in  tatHe  3 


'  In  December  1980  DOE  esiimated  that  operat- 
ing cost--,  for  the  demonstration  period  would  be 
$14.S  million  (1974  dollars)  and  revenues  would  be 
$151  mi;iion  (1974  dollars). 
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TABli  3.-CRBR  PROJEQ  SPENDING 
(lnaiien)> 
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RADIO  MARTI 


•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  by  yesterday's  Senate  unani- 
mous approval  of  Radio  Marti,  and 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  for  her  able  leadership  in 
bringing  these  endless  months  of 
debate  to  an  end. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  President, 
because  she  has  brought  to  fruition  a 
program  which  has  been  many  years 
in  the  making.  There  are  many  who 
have  worked  hard  to  bring  this  about 
in  cooperation  with  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  myself  some  time  ago  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  Radio  Free 
Cuba  under  the  VOA.  As  I  recall,  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  un- 
derlying legislation  never  was  complet- 
ed by  the  Congress.  So  it  is  appropri- 
ate today  that  the  final  form  of  Radio 
Marti  is  still  encompassed  within  VOA 
in  the  legislation  we  have  passed. 

There  is  a  deep  yearning  among  the 
oppressed  people  of  Cuba,  people  who 
are  virtual  slave  laborers  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  hear  the  truth  about 
the  actions  of  their  dictator,  Fidel 
Castro.  They  want  to  have  the  truth 
about  the  sufferings  which  Castro  is 
still  imposing  upon  the  Cuban  people. 
I  am  therefore  pleased  that  the  meas- 
ure approved  unanimously  by  this 
body  yesterday  contains  the  explicit 
finding  that  such  reporting  should 
constitute  the  content  of  the  broad- 
casts of  Radio  Marti. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  long  com- 
memorate the  resolve  with  which  we 
have  decided  that  freedom-loving 
Cubans  need  the  truth,  long  for  it,  and 
can  now  rely  on  us  to  get  it  to  them.  It 
is  highly  appropriate  that  the  name  of 
Jos6  Marti  has  been  chosen  for  these 
broadcasts  to  Cuba. 

He  was  a  Cuban  poet  auid  political 
philosopher  who  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  15  years  while  he  organized 
the  Cuban  war  for  independence. 

He  wrote  for  Central  American, 
South  American,  and  U.S.  newspapers 


where  he  presented  to  his  readers  a 
comprehensive  view  of  life  and  cus- 
toms in  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  arriving  in  the  United  States  he 
wrote: 

I  am,  at  last,  in  a  country  where  everyone 
looks  like  his  own  master.  One  can  breathe 
freely.  Freedom  being  here  the  foundation, 
the  shield,  the  essence  of  life.  One  can  be 
proud  of  his  species.  Everyone  works,  every- 
one reads  ...  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  this 
country  where  the  friendless  find  always  a 
friend  and  a  kind  hand  is  always  found  by 
those  who  look  honestly  for  work. 

Marti,  being  a  journalist,  made  use 
of  the  freedoms  available  in  American 
society.  Just  like  many  of  our  edito- 
rials and  commentaries  in  the  media 
today,  he  could,  on  the  one  hand, 
write  admiringly  of  Emerson,  Whit- 
man, the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
press criticism  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
particularly  its  expansionist  character 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Jose  Marti  is  part  of  the  Americas' 
heritage  of  freedom.  With  Jefferson, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Bolivar,  he 
has  a  pl£w;e  in  the  heart  of  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  this  hemisphere. 

■Respect  for  the  freedom  and  ideas 
of  others,  of  even  the  most  wretcned 
being,"  he  wrote,  "is  my  fanaticism.  If 
I  die,  or  am  killed,  it  will  be  because  of 
that." 

Mr.  President,  the  foundation  of 
Radio  Marti  is  the  love  of  freedom. 
Cuban  people  who  have  come  to  our 
own  shores  can  testify  how  important 
that  freedom  can  be.  I  would  like  espe- 
cially to  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Cuban-American  Foundation.  of 
Washington.  D.C..  for  its  untiring  ef- 
forts to  see  the  beacon  of  freedom  di- 
rected to  their  fellow  Cubans  under 
Communist  captivity  in  Cuba.  Mr. 
Jorge  Mas  and  Mr.  Frank  Calzon 
should  be  commended  by  all  who  cher- 
ish freedom  for  the  oppressed  of  the 
world.  They  and  their  colleagues  have 
spent  long  hours  bringing  the  truth  of 
the  Cuban  experience  to  the  attention 
of  many  of  our  Members  who.  for 
whatever  reason,  did  not  esteem  the 
cause  of  Radio  Free  Cuba.  Without 
them,  I  am  sure,  the  issue  would  still 
be  festering  today  on  some  back 
burner. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  with  this 
thought  by  Jose  Marti.  It  should  be 
the  motto  of  Radio  Marti,  and  a  guid- 
ing principle  for  us  all  when  consider- 
ing the  nations  dominated  by  Commu- 
nist tyrants  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Marti  addressed  the  cause  of  win- 
ning freedom  from  tyranny,  and  said: 
"The  sufferings  endured  for  the  sake 
of  winning  freedom  make  us  love  it 
the  more. "  Mr.  President,  let  us  all 
renew  our  love  for  freedom.  May 
Radio  Marti  make  the  Cuban  love  for 
freedom  bum  all  the  stronger.* 


TAXING  EMPLOYER-PROVIDED 
HEALTH  BENEFITS— S.  640 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  22,  1983  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  tax  employ- 
er-provided health  benefits,  S.  640. 
Testifying  for  the  administration  were 
Assistant  Secretary  John  Chapoton, 
Department  of  Treasury,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Bob  Rubin,  Department 
of  Health  ajid  Human  Services.  In  ad- 
dition, panelists  from  business  groups, 
health  providers,  labor  organizations, 
and  professional  groups  testified  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to 
S.  640  because  a  tax  on  employee 
health  benefit  plans  would  be  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair  to  workers;  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  ineffective  as  an 
answer  to  health  care  inflation.  A  tax 
on  health  benefits  would  hurt  older 
workers,  women,  workers  in  high  risk 
occupations,  and  workers  who  live  in 
areas  with  relatively  high  living  costs. 
It  may  force  many  workers  to  give  up 
employer-provided  health  benefits, 
which  would  threaten  the  overall 
health  of  our  work  force. 

The  Finance  Committee  hearing  ex- 
amined at  length  the  issue  of  taxing 
employee  health  benefits.  I  have  se- 
lected a  number  of  questions  and  an- 
swers from  the  transcripts  of  the  hear- 
ings which  I  think  best  highlight  the 
basic  problems  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  I  have  selected  from 
the  hearings  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  material  follows: 

Questions  and  Answers 

Senator  Packwood.  We  are  starting  hear- 
ings this  morning  on  the  Administration's 
proposal  on  the  Health  Cap  and  general  tes- 
timony on  fringe  benefits  in  general. 

Our  first  two  witnesses  today  are  Buck 
Chapoton.  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy,  and  Dr.  Rubin,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary foi-  Planning  and  Evaluation. 

Buck.  I  know  you've  got  to  meet  with  the 
President  at  11:00.  so  if  you  want  to  start 
with  your  statement,  abbreviate  it  if  you 
feel  you  would  like  to.  and  I  think  we  will 
have  a  few  questions  and  will  try  to  get  you 
out  as  soon  as  possible. 


Senator  Packwood.  Buck,  can  you  tell  me 
how  you  have  estimated  the  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  that  will  be  gained  if  the  cap  is  en- 
acted? 

Mr.  Chapoton.  Senator  Packwood.  there  is 
an  assumption  that  in  the  long  run  there 
will  be  a  shift  to  more  cash  compensation 
and  less  medical  insurance. 

Initially,  though,  we  just  look  at  the  plans 
that  would  be  over  the  cap  and  that  are  pro- 
jected to  be  over  the  cap  in  1984  and 
beyond.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  esti- 
mate, then  obviously  you  are  picking  up  tax- 
able income. 

Senator  Packwood.  So,  Treasury  In  this 
case  has  followed  its  normal  revenue  projec- 
tion on  a  static  basis.  They  just  looked  at 
the  benefit  plans  that  are  over  the  cap  and 


assumed  they  would  be  kept  at  that  level,  or 
lowered  down  to  the  cap,  or  one  of  the  two. 
I'm  not  quite  sure,  exactly,  what  assump- 
tions you  have  used. 

Mr.  Chapoton.  Well,  they  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  benefits  under  the  cap;  but  I 
think  we  would  assume  that  would  be  re- 
placed possibly  in  part  with  other  tax-free 
benefits,  and  that  is  built  into  the  revenue 
estimates  as  well.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
pensation alternative  might  be  another  tax- 
free  benefit  not  subject  to  a  cap.  or  at  least 
under  the  cap  if  that  benefit  has  its  own 
cap,  and  partially  as  taxable  compensation. 

Senator  Packwood.  Would  you  send  to  me 
a  letter  very  specifically  laying  out  your  as- 
sumptions? Because  I  don't  think  you  are 
going  to  collect  as  much  money  as  you 
think,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  your 
assumptions  are. 

Mr.  Chapoton.  Yes;  I  would  be  happy  to. 


Senator  Packwood.  Is  the  administration 
going  to  have  any  position  on  the  statutory 
fringe  benefits  that  now  exist?  Any  position 
on  limiting  those  other  fringe  benefits? 

Mr.  Chapoton.  No.  sir.  We  have  not  made 
a  proposal,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  we 
would  be  taking  a  position  on  that  at  any 
time  this  year. 

Senator  Packwood.  The  reason  I  ask  that, 
every  now  and  then  the  ghosts  of  Stanley 
Surrey  appear  before  this  committee  and 
want  to  tax  all  fringe  benefits,  because  they 
feel  the  only  purpose  of  the  Tax  Code  is  to 
collect  money,  not  to  provide  social  benefits. 

I  have  said  this  to  you.  and  I  would  say  it 
to  the  administration:  I  think  the  one 
reason  we  do  not  have  any  significant 
demand  for  national  health  insurance  in 
this  country  among  those  who  are  employed 
is  because  their  employers  are  paying  for 
their  benefits,  by  and  large.  And  we  will 
never  go  to  the  situation  we  have  in  Great 
Britain  so  long  as  that  system  exists,  and  I 
hate  to  see  us  nibble  away  at  it  for  fear  you 
are  going  to  have  the  demand  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  over  and  provide  the 
benefits  that  would  otherwise  he  lost.  And  I 
hope  the  administration  is  considering  that 
downside. 

Mr.  Chapoton.  I  think  that  question  has 
been  discussed  in  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal, which  is  basically  cost  containment. 


Note:  The  Conunittee  then  received  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  Bob  Rubin.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Ser%'ices  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation. 


Senator  Packwood.  Doctor  Rubin  on  the 
bottom  of  page  8  and  the  start  of  page  9  of 
your  testimony  I  think  you  reveal  what  yc  j 
hope  will  happen  if  the  cap  is  created.  You 
put  on  a  cap,  and  the  natural  inclination  of 
the  employer  and  of  the  union  bargaining 
agent  will  be  to  try  to  come  down  to  that 
cap  and  perhaps  do  it  by  increasing  deducti- 
bles or  coinsurance.  Do  I  presume  that  is 
what  you  think  is  going  to  happen?  You  list 
a  variety  of  options,  but  that  is  the  one  you 
seem  to  give  the  most  preference  and  hope 
to. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Well,  that  is  cerUlnly  what 
history  seems  to  teach  us.  I  think  we  have 
just  completed  a  survey,  or  a  survey  was 
done  for  us  by  the  Haye  Associates.  What 
they  found  is  that  about  13  percent  of  sur- 
veyed firms  have  recently  increased  their 
deductibles,  and  about  another  21  percent 
W'*!*  considering  such  an  increase.  Roughly 


16  percent  had  also  increased  their  coinsur- 
ance or  were  considering  an  increase  in 
their  coinsurance. 

So  certainly  that  is  one  effect.  I  think 
that  there  are  other  plans,  though— other 
companies— that  have  looked  very  carefully 
at  restructuring  their  plans  to  provide  more 
catastrophic  and  so-called  back  end  insur- 
ance and  less  first  dollar  sort  of  no-ques- 
tions-asked comprehensive  coverage.  We 
would  hope  that  both  factors  would  be  at 
work  there. 

Senator  Packwood.  And  you  presume  fur- 
ther that  if  the  employer  drops  their  health 
insurance  payments  to  $175  a  month,  that 
there  will  be  no  way  they  can  avoid  paying 
the  difference  in  increased  wages?  They 
won't  be  able  to  simply  reduce  their  costs  by 
that  amount,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Either  wages  or  other  forms  of 
nonwage  compensation,  yes. 

Senator  Packwood.  Well,  let  me  ask  you 
this:  If  they  do  it  in  the  form  of  other  non- 
wage  compensation  or  if  they  shift  it  over 
into  other  nontaxable  fringe  benefits,  which 
they  have  a  fair  amount  of  room  to  do,  then 
how  does  the  Government  gain  any  revenue 
from  this? 

Dr.  Rubin.  I  think  that  was  the  nub  of 
your  question  to  Mr.  Chapoton  asking  for 
the  assumptions  based  in  our  cost  estimates. 
And  as  I  think  he  indicated,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  assumptions  about  shifting  in 
the  long  run  into  cash  wages.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  percentage  that  is  built  into  the  as- 
sumptions in  terms  of  a  shift  into  nontax- 
able fringe  benefits,  and  as  he  indicated  the 
Treasury  Department  will  be  providing 
those  figures  to  you. 

Senator  Packwood.  Now,  to  the  extent 
that  the  cap  works  as  you  hope— lets 
assume  you  reduce  it  to  the  $175  and  you  in- 
crease the  deductibles  so  that  the  employee 
is  going  to  have  to  pay  more  of  the  first 
dollar  cost,  or  first  $100.  or  first  $500  of 
cost— does  not  that  indeed  unfairly  impinge 
on  the  lower  wage  employees? 

You  expressed  a  concern  in  your  state- 
ment earlier  about  the  bisis  of  health  plans 
toward  high-wage  employees.  Doesn't  a  flat 
deductible  discriminate  against  lower  wage 
employees? 

Dr.  Rubin.  Well,  certainly  a  flat  deducti- 
ble may  well  do  that.  But  what  we  have  seen 
and  the  experience  that  our  private  sector 
survey  has  indicated  that  some  companies 
are  not  doing  that,  that  they  are  linking 
their  deductibility  or  the  coinsurance  to 
some  sort  of  income  determination  by  cate- 
gory within  the  company.  Under  that  cir- 
cumstance, clearly  that  would  not  be  the 
case. 

Senator  Packwood.  That  is  true,  although 
as  I  say.  5  years  ago  I  did  not  have  the  votes 
to  get  rid  of  that  discrimination. 

But  what  you  are  saying  then  is  that  em- 
ployer provided  benefits  would  on  the  aver- 
age be  lowered  to  the  $175  cap.  And  as  a 
result,  the  $50,000  employee  may  have 
$1,000  deductible,  and  the  $15,000  employee 
may  have  a  $100  deductible. 
Dr.  Rubin.  As  a  hypothetical,  sure. 
Senator  Packwood.  But  you  wont  be  able 
to  have  that  if  you  get  rid  of  the  discrimina- 
tory provisions. 

It  seems  to  me  you've  got  a  Hobson's 
Choice.  If  you  get  rid  of  the  discriminatory 
provisions,  the  deductible  discriminates 
Kainst  the  low-wage  employee.  If  you  don't 
get  rid  of  the  discriminatory  provisions, 
then  the  whole  plan  tilts  toward  the  high- 
income  employee. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Well,  the  other  piece  of  that, 
of  course,  is  that  there  are  other  alterna- 


tives that  we  know  are  cost  effective  ways  of 
delivering  health  care  that  in  general  don't 
have  deductibles  or  coinsurance. 

For  example,  in  northern  California,  the 
Kaiser  program,  which  Is  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization,  as  you  know,  for  atxiut 
$170  will  provide  comprehensive  hospital 
coverage,  comprehensive  medical  coverage, 
with  a  maximum  coinsurance  of  $1  for  an 
office  visit:  it  will  provide  preventive  health 
services,  mental  health  benefits,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Packwood.  But  now  you  are  talk- 
ing at>out  a  whole  different  subject,  and 
that  is  the  relative  cost  of  an  HMO  deliver- 
ing services  versus  a  non-HMO. 

Dr.  Rubin.  No.  I  think  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  making  employees  and  em- 
ployers aware  of  the  fuU  range  of  options, 
and  that  by  providing  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive benefit  programs  for  their  employees 
they  can  maintain  the  full  level  of  benefits 
and  still  come  in  under  the  cap.  regardless 
of  their  salary  level. 

Senator  Packwood.  I  am  very,  very  famil- 
iar with  the  Kaiser  plan— they  are  a  large 
plan  in  Oregon.  Henry  Kaiser  came  in 
during  World  War  II  at  the  shipyards  and 
covered  his  employees.  And  today,  believe  it 
or  not.  in  the  State  of  Oregon  the  Kaiser 
health  plan  is  the  eighth  biggest  employer 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  coverage. 

I  have  visited  their  hospitals  and  their 
plants.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  them.  But  I 
think  you  are  talking  about  two  different 
subjects,  because  they  have  proven  that 
they  can  provide  a  certain  kind  of  health 
care  to  the  satisfaction  of  employees.  That, 
I  find,  is  a  different  subject  from  the  health 
cap. 


Note:  Senator  Bradley  questioned  Dr. 
Rubin  aljout  the  impact  of  S.  640  on  differ- 
ent types  of  industries. 


Senator  Packwood.  Well,  let  me  pursue 
what  Senator  Bradley  was  saying. 

You  are  not  suggesting.  Doctor,  that  this 
discriminatory  cap,  as  I  call  it.  is  going  to 
fall  equally  on  all  segments  of  industry,  are 
you? 

Again  I  will  go  back  to  my  labor  relations 
days.  There  were  unions  that  had  on  the  av- 
erage older  employees  than  other  unions. 
And  my  hunch  is  that  you  will  still  find  this 
in  industry  today— whether  it  is  geopraphic 
or  whether  it  is  by  industry— that  certain 
employers  simply  have  on  the  average  older 
employees  than  other  employers  do. 

Dr.  Rubin.  That  may  well  l>e.  I  think  that 
what  you  would  find  if  you  would  take  a 
look  at  which  industries  are  affected,  I 
think  you  will  see  that  they  may  not  have 
very  much  to  do  with  either  the  age  of  the 
workers  or  the  danger  involved  in  those  par- 
ticular occupations. 

Senator  Packwood.  It  isn't  danger  so 
much  in  the  sense  of  workers  compensation 
and  injuring  yourself;  it's  that  as  you  get 
older,  on  the  average  you  have  higher 
health  costs. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Well,  that's  certainly  costs. 

Senator  Packwood.  So  if  you've  got  an 
employer  that  on  the  average  has  an  older 
work  force,  that  employer,  if  they  have  a 
$175  cap.  is  going  to  find  it  a  lot  rougher  on 
his  or  her  employees  than  one  that  has  a 
younger  age  category  In  their  employ. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Senator,  at  first  you  used  the 
distinction  of  industries  in  talking  at)out 
age.  There.  I  think  that  is  a  lot  more  diffi- 
cult point  to  make  than  to  say  that  clearly 
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ceit&in  employers  within  individual  indus- 
tries may  well  have  a  different  age  distribu- 
tion among  their  employees.  And  certainly 
if.  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  higher  ex- 
penses and  are  experience-rated,  they  cer- 
tainly will  have  a  higher  premium,  and  they 
will  impact  against  the  cap. 

Senator  Packwood.  I  think  I  heard  what 
you  said.  Say  that  again. 

Dr.  Rubin.  I  said  that  I  think  you  need  to 
draw  two  distinctions.  Your  first  comments 
spoke  to  industrywide.  You  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  industries  may  age  in  a 
disproportionate  way. 

Senator  Packwood.  Then  let  me  rephrase 
it. 

There  are  certain  industries  in  this  coun- 
try that  on  the  average  will  have  higher  age 
workers  than  other  industries.  I  am  not 
talking  at)out  within  the  industries.  I  don't 
know  if  Bethlehem  Steel  has  on  the  average 
older  or  younger  employees  than  United 
States  Steel.  But  there  are  certain  indus- 
tries that  have  demographically  higher  age 
groups  working  than  others. 

My  hunch  would  be— I  don't  know:  I've 
never  looked  at  it— that  the  average  age  of 
McDonald's  employees  is  younger  than  the 
average  age  of  United  States  Steel's  employ- 
ees. [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Rubin.  That's  probably  true.  And  I 
think  that  the  question  really  goes  to 
whether  or  not 

Senator  Bradley.  Don't  go  out  on  a  limb 
on  that.  [Laughter.) 

Dr.  RtTBiN.  I  would  probably  say  that— I'll 
take  your  advice.  Thank  you.  [Laughter.] 

There  is  no  question  that  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Packwood.  OK.  So  we've  got  dis- 
crimination. 

Dr.  Rubin.  No.  not  exactly.  Senator. 

But  then  let  me  ask  the  following  que.s- 
tion  of  you:  If  we  have  a  higher  concentra- 
tion of  McDonald's  hamburger  places  in 
southern  California,  which  is  a  high-cost 
area,  then  that  whole  business  about  their 
having  a  preference  l)ecause  they're  young- 
er may  be  ameliorated  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Packwood.  I  was  going  to  come  to 
that  next.  You  ve  got  no  distinction  in  this 
bill  between  high  .-ost  and  low  cost  medical 
service  areas.  You've  got  the  same  cap  in  a 
town  of  3.000  that  you  have  got  in  a  town  of 
3  million 

Dr.  Rubin.  We  also  have  the  same  genera! 
tax  rates:  that's  true. 

Senator  Packwood.  I  understand  that.  So 
we  are  going  to  discriminate  on  age  and  we 
are  going  to  discriminate  on  high  cost 
versus  low-cost  areas.  At  the  moment  there 
is  no  discrimination  in  those  areas,  to  the 
extent  that  you  have  a  nealth  plan  that  has 
the  same  deductible  in  a  town  of  3.000  as  a 
town  of  3  million. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Well.  I'm  not  sure  that  that's 
correct  based  on  the  cost  experiences. 

Senator  Packwood.  I  am  talking  about  the 
employee.  Granted,  the  employer  may  be 
paying  more  for  health  insurance  premiums 
in  New  York  City  than  they  may  be  paying 
in  Newport.  Oreg. 

Dr.  Rubin.  Right. 

Senator  Packwood.  I  am  talking  about  the 
employee,  assuming  that  you  have  the  same 
benefit  structure,  that  they  don  I  have  to 
worry  about  whether  they  are  discriminated 
against  l>ecause  they  come  from  a  small 
town  or  a  large  town. 

Dr  RtJBiN.  Well.  I  would  point  out  that 
clearly  the  general  Internal  Revenue  Code 
does  not  take  into  account,  or  to  use  your 
word  "discriminates."  against  people  who 
live  in  high-cost  areas  such  as  New  York  or 
Washington  or  Boston,  versus  people  who 


live  in  towns  of  3.000.  Presumably,  and  cer- 
tainly the  economists  that  you  have  later  on 
today  will  probably  tell  you  that,  those 
living  in  those  high-cost  areas  are  taken  into 
account  in  their  total  compensation  pack- 
age. But.  not  t>eing  an  economist,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  posit  that. 

Senator  Packwood.  You  may  be  right.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  lawyer  who  has 
the  best  living  in  this  country  is  one  who 
lives  in  a  town  of  about  50,000  who  is  able  to 
make  $125,000  to  $150,000  a  year,  as  op- 
posed to  a  Manhattan  lawyer  doubling  that 
salary  but  having  to  live  in  Manhattan. 

Dr.  Rubin.  It  is  generally  true  for  physi- 
cians in  that  situation.  [Laughter] 

Senator  Packwood.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

•  *  •  •  * 

Note:  The  Committee  later  received  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  Burton  Press,  President. 
American  Dental  Association;  Mr.  Bernard 
Tresnowski,  President.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield:  and  Mr  John  Troy.  Jr.  Travelers  In- 
surance, on  behalf  of  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America. 

*  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Packwood.  Dr.  Press,  you  and  Mr. 

Tresnowski  and  Mr.  Troy  all.  in  one  form  or 
another  in  your  testimony,  indicate  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  things  if  this  bill  passes 
will  be  to  drop  dental  care,  secondary  care, 
tertiary  care,  in  preference  to  keeping  hos- 
pital care,  probably  because  of  the  fear  of 
the  cost  of  hospitalization  Do  I  state  it 
right.  Dr.  Press? 

Dr.  Press.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Packwood.  And  I  think  you  are 
probably  right.  It  would  seem  to  me  logical 
that  if  somebody  has  a  fear  in  the  back  of 
their  mind  it  is  for  example  the  fear  of 
breaking  their  back,  spending  9  months  in  a 
hospital,  and  being  wiped  out.  And  while 
indeed  they  know  they  should  treat  their 
childrens  teeth,  or  they  know  that  they 
should  see  an  ophthalmologist,  those  are 
once  a  month  costs  or  twice  a  year  costs, 
and  if  they  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  two.  even  though  the  ultimate  cost  of 
not  t.i.king  care  of  your  teeth  may  cost  a  lot 
down  trie-  road,  the  fear  of  hospitalization 
seems  rp-iaiively  more  important.  And  I 
think  human  nature  is  aiming  in  exactly  the 
direction  you  said. 

But.  Mr  Troy,  I  want  to  ask  you  specifi- 
cally- you  comment  as  follows: 

"Mr  Chairman,  all  of  those  in  the  private 
sector  'Aho  have  the  most  to  gain  from  ef 
fective  hospital  cost  containment -the  em- 
ployers, the  unions,  the  insurers,  in  e.ssence 
all  of  those  in  the  private  sector  on  the 
paying  side  of  the  equation  say  the  employ- 
ee health  tax  will  be  ineffective  in  curbing 
rising  co.sts  and  art  opposed  to  its  enact- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  thcwe  wlio  have 
the  most  to  gain  by  its  failure  to  *ork,  that 
is,  the  hta'.th  providers,  say  it  will  work  to 
de-esc&Iav?  hospital  inflation." 

Do  yon  tnink  that  the  hospita;  associa- 
tions, both  public  and  proprietary  hospitals, 
and  to  somewhat  lesser  an  extent  the  Amer- 
ican Me-lical  Association,  have  reached  their 
position  out  of  a  fear  that  we  are  going  to 
try  to  enact  some  kind  of  medical  cost-con- 
tainment, and  better  it  adversely  affect  you 
than  them? 

Mr.  Troy.  I  would  say  that,  in  terms  of 
the  hospitals  lobbying  against  the  applica- 
tion of  prospective  reimbursement  on  an  all 
payor  basis,  the  hospitals  want  it  limited  to 
medicare  so  that  if  the  medicare  .squeezes 
the  ORG  s  the  hospitals  will  have  the 
option  of  raising  prices  to  the  rest  of  the 
third-party  payors.  They  find  an  all-payer 
proposal  to  be  much  more  troublesome  t  han 


this  propcsal.  which  is  certainly  the  lesser 
of  the  evils  in  their  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  we  think  the  all- 
payor  DRG  or  any  kind  of  an  all-payor  pro- 
spective reimbursement  system  would  do 
more  for  health  cost-containment,  particu- 
larly hospital  cost-containment,  we  favor 
that  proposal  over  this  proposal.* 


THE  CLINCH  RIVER  FINANCING 
PLAN-TIME  FOR  A  SENATE 
HEARING 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  beginning  of  August  an  attempt 
was  made  to  attach  an  amendment  to 
the  Interior  bill  that  would  enable  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration 
(BPA)  to  help  bail  out  the  financing  of 
the  Washington  public  power  supply 
system  (WPPSS)  reactor  units  2  and  3. 

This  attempt  was  made  at  the  last 
minute  without  the  benefit  of  a  full 
and  open  hearing.  The  Senate  rightly 
protested  and  a  hearing  was  hastily 
put  together  just  before  the  Senate  re- 
cessed. Even  in  this  last-minute  hear- 
ing much  was  learned  and  I  believe 
many  more  of  my  colleagues  now  are 
more  skeptical  of  approving  such  a 
bailout. 

Having  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committees  hold  hearings  on  signifi- 
cant legislation  before  this  legislation 
comes  to  ihe  floor  is  general  Senate 
practice  and  makes  sense.  Holding 
such  hearings  helps  get  the  facts  out 
in  advance.  The  hearings  raise  and  fre- 
quently resolve  crucial  questions, 
which  in  turn,  reduces  the  amoiint  of 
floor  deb;:te  when  and  it  the  legisla- 
tion in  question  is  brought  there  for 
consideration. 

Yet.  despite  these  advantages,  both 
the  proDonents  of  legislation  to  bail 
out  WPPSS  and  those  anxiou.s  to  get 
the  Federal  Goveniment  to  guarantee 
off-hudget  financing  of  CMnch  River 
seem  less  than  willing  to  submit  to  the 
usual  hearing  and  legislative  markup 
procedure. 

Are  ^hey  fT^ightened  that  cn.cial 
questions  wi!l  be  raised?  Are  thoy 
leery  of  pern.iUing  the  House  a  ."'.ear 
chance  to  voU  on  the  issues  as  ^e\V! 
Indeed,  is  their  real  intention  simply 
to  limit  debate  on  their  proposals  and 
to  force  1  .ii-st-minute  Senate  vote  ihat 
can  be  approved  oy  the  conferees 
vciiliout  the  measured  consideration  of 
the  full  House,  which  might  othcrv.'ise 
be  expected  I.)  rfc.1ect  such  legislation? 

The  cominc  xvek  will  tell.  It  certain- 
ly is  not  tco    :.ie  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Clinch  River  alternative  financinp; 
plan  and  to  mark  up  separate  legisla- 
tion if  the  plan's  proponents  wish  lO 
do  so.  Indeed,  today  Senators  Bump- 
ers. BoscH-wiTZ.  Hart,  and  myseif  n.-- 
que.stcd  such  hearing.N  of  the  ?.f^..are 
Enfrgy  and  Natural  R^sourres  C'-fr^ 
mittee   ond   have   circtilaf.ed  i     L    ■. 
Colleague"  letter  asking  others  to  joii 
in  our  rf:;uest 


Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  I'-ad  leg- 
islation ready  for  submittal  before  our 
recent  recess  but  chose  to  ignore  the 
request  Senator  Bumpersj  and  I  made 
back  in  July  to  brinp  suoh  legislation 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
now  have  learned  that.  DOE  has 
chosen  not  to  submit  any  legislation 
on  Clinch  River,  preferring  instead  to 
have  some  Member  of  the  Senate  in- 
troduce it. 

If  this  is  so.  it  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  the  supporters  of  the  Clinch 
River  financing  plan  come  forward 
now  with  such  legislation  and  hold 
Senate  hearings  before  such  legisla- 
tion comes  to  the  floor  Certainly,  it 
would  make  no  sense  for  the  Senate  to 
repeat  the  confusion  and  delay  that 
occurred  with  the  Interior  bill  in 
August  when  it  became  necessary  to 
debate  the  proposed  WPPSS  bailout 
legislation  on  the  floor  simply  to  get 
the  basic  facts. 

In  hopes  of  avoiding  such  an  out- 
come, I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the 
letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resource  Committee  and 
to  my  Senate  colleagues  be  printed  in 
the  Record  along  with  a  brief  compar- 
ison of  WPPSS  and  the  Clinch  River 
financing  plan  prepared  by  my  staff. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  14,  1983. 
Dear  Colleague: 

We  are  writing  to  ask  that  you  join  us  in 
requesting  that  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  hold  full  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  for  alternative  financ- 
ing for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
Project  before  it  is  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor.  We  are  making  this  request  because 
we  believe  this  legislation  will  involve  a 
major  multi-year  obligation  of  funds  to  the 
project  and  has  too  many  important  ramifi- 
cations not  tq  receive  full  committee  review. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  a  mistsJce  to  rush 
through  such  legislation  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  to  avoid 
such  last-minute  procedures  and  to  assure  a 
vote  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  that 
both  bodies  agreed  two  months  ago  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1984  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations Conference  not  to  provide  any  fur- 
ther funding  for  the  project  until  or  unless 
a  substantial  cost  sharing  plan  passed  both 
Houses  and  was  enacted. 

Given  the  controversy  surrounding  this 
project  and  the  proposed  industry  plan  to 
have  the  government  guarantee  its  financ- 
ing and  to  obligate  $1.5  billion  to  the  project 
on  one  vote,  it  is  essential  that  the  Senate 
adhere  to  its  normal  legislative  procedures. 

We  have  already  requested  full  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  hearings. 
We  are  anxious  that  these  be  held  immedi- 
ately. Certainly,  if  such  important  and  com- 
plex legislation  is  brought  to  the  floor  with- 
out these  hearings,  time  consuming  debate 
and  discussion  will  be  required.  However,  we 
welcome  this  legislation's  expeditious  con- 
sideration as  separate  legislation. 

With  warm  regards,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 
Rudy  Boschwitz. 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Gary  Hart. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  13,  1983. 
Senator  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral   Resources.    Senate    Dirksen    Office 
Building,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deaf  Jim:  We  are  writing  to  ask  that  you 
hold   hearings  on   proposed   legislation   to 
provide  alternative  financing  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  before  this 
legislation  is  considered  on  the  Senate  floor. 
We  are  making  this  request  because  we  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  has  too  many  im- 
portant   ramifications    not    to    receive    full 
committee  review. 

Indeed,  if  such  important  and  complicated 
legislation  is  brought  to  the  floor,  time  con- 
suming debate  and  discussion  will  be  re- 
quired. Certainly,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
rush  through  such  legislation  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  In  fact,  it  was  partly  to 
avoid  such  last-minute  procedures  and  to 
assure  a  vote  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
that  both  bodies  agreed  in  June  not  to  pro- 
vide any  further  funding  for  the  project 
until  a  substantial  cost  sharing  plan  was 
passed  and  enacted. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  should  be  co- 
operative in  this  process  and  we  welcome 
this  legislation's  expeditious  consideration 
as  separate  legislation. 
With  wannest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Gorden  J.  Humphrey, 
Rudy  Boschwitz, 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Gary  Hart. 

WPPSS  and  the  Clinch  Plan— Some  Ugly 

Similarities 
Both  WPPSS  federal  bailout  supporters 
and  backers  of  the  Clinch  River  alternative 
financing  plan  have  been  anxious  to  avoid 
holding  Senate  hearings  and  fully  debating 
these  schemes'  merits.  This  is  no  accident. 
Indeed,  in  at  least  5  respects  l)oth  schemes 
are  disturbingly  similar: 

1.  Like  WPPSS.  the  Clinch  financing  plan 
depends  on  Government  agency  guaranteed 
bonds  that  otherwise  would  not  sell  or  not 
sell  very  well  in  financial  markets.  WPPSS 
Units  1.  2.  3  bonds  are  backed  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  (BPA).  a  federal 
entity.  The  Clinch  financing  plan  depends 
on  direct  federal  guarantees  covering  $1  bil- 
lion in  bonds. 

2.  Like  WPPSS,  the  success  of  the  Clinch 
financing  plan  depends  on  the  validity  of 
several  risky  assumptions  that  ( 1 )  the  plant 
will  not  experience  any  further  cost  over- 
runs, (2)  its  completion  date  will  slip  no  fur- 
ther, (3)  the  electricity  it  will  produce  will 
be  needed  and  bought  at  prices  high  enough 
to  repay  those  who  financed  the  plant's  con- 
struction. These  assumptions  proved  to  be 
unsound  in  the  case  of  WPPSS  and  as  a 
result,  WPPSS  defaulted  on  2  of  the  sys- 
tem's 5  reactor  units.  The  assumptions  are 
no  sounder  in  the  case  of  Clinch.  The  only 
difference  with  the  Clinch  plan  is  that  in- 
stead of  having  the  bondholders  or  the  re- 
gion's rate  payers  pay  for  default,  federal 
taxpayers  get  stuck  with  the  tab. 

3.  Like  the  supporters  of  WPPSS,  Clinch 
supporters  are  inattentive  to  the  danger 
that  the  project's  financing  cannot  be  cov- 
ered by  the  revenues  the  reactor  might 
produce.  And  in  both  cases  the  reason  why 
is  the  same— the  projects'  supporters  believe 
their  projects  are  so  costly  and  so  involve 
the  public  that  they  can  force  government 
to  pick  up  the  tab  no  matter  how  poor  an 
investment  these  projects  turn  out  to  be. 


4.  Both  WPPSS  and  the  Clinch  plan 
wrongly  assume  nonexistent  local  electricity 
demand.  Unlike  the  backers  of  the  Clinch 
Plan,  though,  the  WPPSS  commissioners 
can  claim  their  original  investment  deci- 
sions were  based  on  the  best  estimates  of 
the  time.  DOE  cannot  claim  this  since  TVA 
itself  admits  that  it  has  no  need  for  addi- 
tional power  through  1995  and  just  can- 
celled five  nuclear  power  plants  at  consider- 
able cost.  In  addition,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  projects  a  significant  surplus 
of  capacity  in  the  regions  that  might  be 
served  by  Clinch  River. 

5.  In  both  cases— WPPSS  and  the  Clinch 
Plan— the  key  beneficiaries  of  the  bailouts 
are  investment  brokers  and  private  contrac- 
tors who  make  money  whether  tht  projects 
prove  to  be  economically  sound  or  not. 
Thus,  Westinghouse  itself  stands  to  gain  at 
least  $50  million  on  just  one  fixed  fee  con- 
tract (this  for  work  on  the  reactor's  trou- 
bled steam  generator).  In  addition.  Westing- 
house  is  the  prime  contractor  for  the  reac- 
tor's steam  supply  system.  Westinghouse  re- 
fuses to  reduce  the  amount  of  guaranteed 
fee  or  profit  it  will  make  on  these  contracts. 
As  for  WPPSS,  in  1981  Merrill  Lynch  un- 
derwrote an  additional  $750  million  in 
WPPSS  bonds  and  earned  a  $22.5  million 
commission— the  largest  in  the  firm's  histo- 
ry. It  is  not  surprising,  then  that  Merrill 
Lynch  is  willing  to  sell  government  backed 
Clinch  River  bonds  and  shares.* 


THE  EVERGLADES 
ENVIRONMENT 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  Everglades  environ- 
ment prepared  by  the  Dade  County 
Planning  Department,  to  help  my  col- 
leagues better  understand  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  facing  in  maintaining 
the  Everglades  National  Park. 
The  document  follows: 

The  Everglades  Environment 

Before  1900  south  Florida  was  a  vast  wil- 
derness of  bays,  marshes,  swamps,  ham- 
mocks, pine  forests,  and  flatlands.  Each  of 
these  natural  features  was  defined  by  physi- 
cal and  chemical  conditions  of  the  land,  by 
climate,  and  by  representative  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  microorganisms,  which  together 
constituted  an  ecosystem.  Each  ecosystem 
was  dependent  on  nearby  ecosystems  for  its 
sustenance.  Freshwater  runoff,  for  example, 
nourished  the  interior  marshes  and  carried 
needed  nutrients  to  the  bays.  Each  of  the 
inter-dependent  ecosystems  was  a  subsystem 
of  the  regional  ecosystem.  In  south  Florida, 
warm  weather  and  abundant  freshwater  and 
sunlight  over  the  last  few  thousand  years  al- 
lowed relatively  stable  and  biologically  pro- 
ductive ecosystems  to  develop.  The  waters 
of  the  region  abounded  with  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals,  and  these  in  turn  support- 
ed large  numbers  of  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals. 

After  1900  people  came  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  south  Florida  and  began  to  modify 
the  ecosystem.  Areas  were  drained  for  farm- 
ing and  urban  development,  submerged  land 
was  filled,  and  trees  were  removed.  The 
south  Florida  ecosystem  that  had  developed 
over  thousands  of  years  gave  way  to  a  new 
three-part  ecosystem  which  incorporated  an 
agricultural  component,  an  urban  compo- 
nent, and  a  component  of  the  natural  eco- 
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system  that  remains  largely  undeveloped 
but  affected  by  human  activities.  These 
components  are  interrelated  through  the 
susUining  flow  of  energy  and  resources. 
Today's  agricultural  and  urban  systems  rely 
on  the  remaining  natural  systems  to  provide 
for  the  commodities  and  services  of  land, 
water,  and  oxygen  production  and  for  recy- 
cling nutrients,  dispersing  and  detoxifying 
pollutants,  retaining  biological  diversity, 
and  producing  fish  and  wildlife.  II  the  natu- 
ral systems  are  reduced,  the  benefits  they 
once  provided  must  be  compensated  for  by 
the  expenditure  of  additional  energy,  which 
is  often  costly  to  the  system  using  the  bene- 
fits. For  example,  the  anticipated  water 
shortages  occurring  as  a  result  of  areawide 
drainage  in  the  East  Everglades  would  re- 
quire expensive  modifications  to  our  water 
supply  system  (such  as  desalinization  or 
backpumping)  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  water  from  the  natural  system. 

The  waters  of  south  Florida  are  a  key  en- 
vironmental factor  in  the  region  s  environ- 
ment. Aquatic  and  terrestrial  systems  in- 
cluding human  social  and  economic  activi- 
ties are  controlled,  to  some  degree,  by  the 
moisture  in  the  soil,  or  by  the  duration  and 
depth  of  inundation.  These  factors  in  turn 
are  determined  by  the  amounts  and  fre- 
quency of  rainfall,  the  infiltration  capacity 
of  the  soil  and  underlying  rock  formations, 
and  by  land  elevations.  Coastal  systems  are 
dependent  on  currents,  tides,  waves  and 
some  freshwater  runoff  to  circulate  and 
transport  salts,  nutrients,  and  other  essen- 
tial producU.  The  region's  waters  also  affect 
other  controlling  environmental  factors 
such  as  fire.  soil,  temperature,  and  storm 
systems. 

WATTK  RESOURCES 

The  people  of  south  Florida,  like  most 
living  things  are  dependent  upon  the  re- 
gion's fresh  water  supplies.  The  water  re- 
source is  a  major  link  between  the  physio- 
graphic provinces  and  between  the  agricul- 
tural, urban,  and  natural  ecosystems.  Great 
energy  has  been  devoted  to  management  of 
the  region's  freshwater  resources  since  the 
urban  and  agricultural  systems  emerged  in 
south  Florida. 

SURFACE  WATER 

Local  rainfall  is  the  source  of  all  of  south 
Florida's  freshwater.  Over  time  rainfall  is 
removed  from  the  land  by  evapotranspira- 
tion,  runoff,  or  seepage  into  the  ground. 
Evapotranspiration  rates  tend  to  be  highest 
in  undeveloped  areas  where  accumulated 
water  is  used  and  transpired  by  plants. 
Runoff  is  highest  in  urban  areas  where  im- 
permeable paved  surfaces  prevent  infiltra- 
tion and  speed  runoff  to  stormwater  drain- 
age devices  designed  to  remove  water  from 
the  surface. 

The  effect  of  surface  water  on  south  Flor- 
ida's landscape  is  enormous.  Three  of  the 
largest  physiographic  provinces  described 
above— the  Everglades,  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp,  and  the  mangrove  and  coastal 
marshes— are  wetlands.  Because  the  land 
slope  is  gentle,  natural  drainage  is  slow  and 
rainfall  accumulates  in  these  great  wet- 
lands. In  the  Big  Cypress,  water  moves 
through  broad  strands  and  sloughs,  often 
miles  wide  and  inches  deep.  Seasonal  rain- 
fall combined  with  sluggish  drainage  inun- 
dates as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  sloughs 
for  as  long  as  4  months  each  year.  With  the 
onset  of  the  dry  season,  water  remains  only 
in  the  deeper  ponds  and  sloughs,  which 
comprise  only  about  10  percent  of  the  natu- 
ral areas.  Free-flowing  streams  in  well-de- 
fined channels  are  rare  in  south  Florida. 


During  the  wet  season,  most  of  the  surface 
flow  forms  a  sheet  over  the  land  surface,  a 
phenomenon  recognized  in  the  naming  the 
hundred  mile  long  and  forty  mile  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  Everglades  a  "river  of  grass." 

In  its  natural  state,  flow  in  the  Everglades 
began  in  the  lakes  of  the  upper  Kissimmee 
River  north  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  slowly 
meandered  southward  through  the  river's 
noodplain  into  the  lake.  In  wet  years  the 
lake  overflowed  its  southern  rim  and 
drained  southward  through  the  sawgrass 
Everglades,  adding  to  the  E^-erglades'  shal- 
low sheet  flow  produced  by  rainfall.  Howev- 
er, much  rainfall  and  sheet  flow  were  and 
still  are  converted  to  seepage  and  evapo- 
transpiration. Major  watercourses  within 
the  Everglades  are  the  Shark  River  Slough, 
which  flows  through  the  south  end  of  the 
Everglades  and  through  the  National  Park, 
and  Taylor  Slough,  which  drains  about  40 
square  miles,  including  agricultural  land 
west  of  Homestead.  Before  development  of 
the  region,  flow  from  the  Everglades  also 
reached  the  ocean  through  shallow  sloughs 
called  transverse  glades,  which  cut  through 
the  Atlantic  coastal  ridue.  Canals  have  been 
built  through  most  of  these  transverse 
glades  to  provide  flood  protection  and  water 
supply  for  agricultural  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

GROtWDWA'rER 

The  surface  and  groundwater  systems  of 
the  region  are  closely  connected  by  the  ex- 
tremely porous  limestone  strata  that  under- 
lie south  Florida  at  or  near  the  land  surface. 
Figure  2  depicts  the  relationship  of  the  un- 
derlying formations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  land  surface  in  a  cross-section  of  Dade 
County.  The  upper  3.000  feet  of  subsurface 
formation  is  composed  chiefly  of  limestone, 
sand,  clay  and  shells.  Water  from  the  sur- 
face filters  down  into  these  rock  formations, 
recharging  the  groundwater  system. 
Groundwater  flows  downgradient  through 
the  rock  formations  toward  the  coast. 

AQUIFERS 

The  water  bearing  rock  formations,  or 
aquifers,  of  south  Florida  are  composed 
chiefly  of  limestone  and  are  a  crucial  com- 
ponent of  the  groundwater  system.  The 
aquifers  which  are  used  for  urban  and  agri- 
cultural needs  are  the  Biscayne  Aquifer  un- 
derlying Dade  and  Broward  Counties,  the 
shallow  aquifer  underlying  the  lower  Gulf 
Coast,  and  the  coastal  aquifer  underlying 
Palm  Beach  and  Martin  Counties.  The  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  these  three  aquifers 
are  similar.  The  Biscayne  Aquifer  will  be 
the  focus  of  discussion  here,  because  it  is  a 
part  of  the  freshwater  system  of  the  East 
Everglades  Study  Area. 

The  Biscayne  Aquifer  is  a  highly  permea- 
ble wedge-shaped  formation  that  is  more 
than  200  feet  thick  in  coastal  Broward 
County  and  thins  to  a  feather  edge  35  to  40 
miles  inland.  The  Aquifer  provides  water  for 
all  municipal  water  supply  systems  from 
Palm  Beach  southward,  and  for  agricultural 
irrigation  in  Dade  and  Broward  counties. 

Over  much  of  its  extent,  the  limestone  of 
the  Aquifer  is  covered  by  only  a  few  inches 
of  soil.  In  some  areas,  such  as  the  rockland 
areas  of  Dade  County,  the  rock  which 
emerges  at  the  land  surface  is  the  upper 
surface  of  the  Aquifer.  Because  there  are  no 
natural  impermeable  formations  between 
the  Aquifer  and  the  surface,  surface  water 
Infiltrates  directly  into  the  groundwater 
system.  This  relatively  rapid  infiltration 
allows  the  groundwater  supply  to  be  replen- 
ished quickly  by  precipitation  and  allows 
the  groundwater  level  to  rise  freely.  The 


Biscayne  Aquifer  is  about  20%  porous, 
which  means  that  about  20%  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  rock  formation  can  contain 
water.  Consequently,  one  inch  of  rainfall 
measured  at  the  surface,  will  raise  the 
groundwater  table  5  inches.  In  times  of 
heavy  rainfall  the  aquifer  simply  fills  up 
and  the  water  Uble  rises  above  the  land  sur- 
face. This  phenomenon  contributes  to  the 
seasonal  inundation  patterns  throughout 
the  region. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most 
porous  aquifers  In  the  world,  the  Biscayne  is 
also  one  of  the  most  productive.  High  yields 
are  obtained  from  wells  penetrating  solution 
riddled  sections  of  the  aquifer.  For  exampe. 
large  diameter  wells  in  Miami's  municipal 
system  are  capable  of  yielding  7,000  gallons 
per  minute  (10  million  gallons  par  day) 
while  drawing  down  the  water  table  less 
than  10  feet  under  normal  conditions.  The 
direct  connection  between  the  surface  water 
systems  does  make  the  Aquifer  susceptible 
to  pollution  and  disruption  from  activities 
at  the  land  surface.  Many  contaminants  are 
rapidly  diluted  In  the  large  volumes  of 
water  contained  In  the  aquifer,  and  the 
porous  limestone  acts  as  a  filter.  However, 
high  concentrations  of  pollutants  can  over- 
load and  Incapacitate  the  natural  cleansing 
action.  Because  of  its  importance  to  the 
urban  and  agricultural  ecosystems  of  south 
Florida  as  well  as  its  sensitivity  to  the  activi- 
ties of  these  systems,  the  Biscayne  Aquifer 
has  recently  been  designated  a  "sole  source  " 
aquifer  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

WATER  MANAGEMENT 

Unlike  the  natural  ecosystems  of  south 
Florida,  the  urban  and  agricultural  systems 
cannot  operate  efficiently  under  conditions 
of  seasonal  flooding  and  slow  drainage. 
Both  of  these  systems  require  that  water 
levels  be  maintained  at  least  a  few  feet 
below  ground  surface,  and  that  excess  water 
be  removed  quickly  from  large  land  areas. 
Consequently,  almost  from  the  moment 
that  Florida  entered  the  union,  efforts 
began  to  drain  and  reclaim  its  wetlands. 

The  effectiveness  of  most  early  efforts 
was  limited  by  an  Incomplete  understanding 
of  the  components  and  functions  of  the 
freshwater  system  and  the  forces  acting  on 
it.  For  example,  in  1851  the  State  contract- 
ed with  entrepreneur  Hamilton  Disston  to 
drain  areas  north  of  Lake  Okeechot)ee  in  ex- 
change for  half  the  land  he  drained.  Upon 
completion  of  the  project  the  estimates  of 
the  reclaimed  land  depended  on  whether 
they  were  made  in  a  wet  year  when  50.000 
acres  remained  dry,  or  In  a  dry  year  when 
2.500.000  were  flood  free. 

Many  drainage  canals  in  south  Florida 
were  completed  in  the  1930's,  and  provided 
rapid  removal  of  storm  water  to  the  ocean, 
but  because  the  flow  to  and  through  the 
canals  was  not  controlled,  they  continued  to 
drain  the  aquifer  during  dry  seasons.  The 
drought  of  1943-45  brought  into  focus  one 
significant  problem  created  by  uncontrolled 
rapid  drainage  of  land  without  regard  for 
the  replenishment  of  the  freshwater:  As 
freshwater  levels  were  lowered  sea  water  in- 
truded into  l)oth  the  canals  and  the  aquifer, 
and  fresh  water  supplies  were  contaminated 
by  salt.  The  uniqueness  of  the  south  Florida 
water  system  often  required  a  trial  and 
error  approach  to  water  management.  The 
single-purp)ose  nature  (drainage)  of  earlier 
projects  created  problems  such  as  salt  intru- 
sion that  present-day  water  managers  are 
resolving.  The  science  and  art  of  water  man- 
agment  in  south  Florida  has  evolved  into  a 


highly  sophisticated  system  that  benefits 
from  much  knowledge  gained  from  past  ex- 
perience. 

SALT  INTRUSION 

A  1976  report  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  comments: 

Residents  of  south  Florida  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  that  protection  of  fresh 
water  supplies  from  contamination  by  sea 
water  has  high  priority  •  •  *  sea  water  In- 
trudes silently,  persistently.  In  its  unseen 
spread,  it  can  and  does  contaminate  domes- 
tic wells,  destroy  city  water  supplies,  kill 
crops,  and  render  soil  unusable  for  agricul- 
ture. Seawater  intrusion  has  affected  south 
Florida's  water  resources  chiefly  in  Dade 
and  Broward  Counties  over  the  past  several 
decades. 

The  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the  region 
come  Into  contact  along  the  coast.  When 
streamflow  and  water  tables  are  high,  sea 
water  is  prevented  from  moving  inland; 
when  streamflow  and  water  levels  are  low, 
sea  water  moves  up  tidal  streams  and  into 
adjacent  aquifers.  Uncontrolled  canals  con- 
structed from  inland  areas  to  the  ocean 
lower  freshwater  levels,  and  reduce  the 
freshwater's  opposition  to  the  inland  move- 
ment of  salt  water.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  canals  provide  channels  to  convey  sea 
water  inland.  Most  canals  now  have  control 
structures  to  hold  a  freshwater  head  and  to 
thus  prevent  the  canal  from  conveying  salt 
water. 

The  position  of  the  fresh/salt  water  con- 
tact can  also  be  affected  when  large  volumes 
of  fresh  water  are  pumped  from  wells  in  an 
aquifer.  As  the  wells  are  pumped,  ground 
water  moves  toward  the  pumping  area.  If 
the  wells  are  near  the  coast,  salt  water 
moves  toward  the  wells  also.  If  an  uncon- 
trolled tidal  canal  is  nearby,  the  combined 
effect  of  the  pumping  and  the  proximity  of 
the  canal  causes  sea  water  from  the  canal  to 
move  toward  the  well  field.  Some  municipal 
well  fields  were  abandoned  in  1945  and  in 
earlier  Miami  history  for  this  reason.  One  of 
Miami's  wellfields  was  threatened  by  salt  in- 
trusion during  the  1971  drought. 

Past  water  management  experience  with 
the  salt  Intrusion  problem  has  led  to  correc- 
tive measures  such  as  the  control  structures 
mentioned  earlier.  The  salt  Intrusion  prob- 
lem Is  a  constant  threat  In  south  Florida. 
The  inland  movement  of  the  salt  front  has 
been  halted  by  the  south  Florida  Water 
Management  District,  but  the  District  is 
fully  aware  of  the  need  to  closely  manage 
water  resources  to  prevent  further  en- 
croachment of  the  salt  front. 

EXISTING  WATER  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

As  mentioned  earlier,  much  has  been 
learned  about  water  management  since  the 
first  efforts  to  drain  south  Florida  were  un- 
dertaken, the  first  regional  plan  for  flood 
control  was  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers In  1947.  A  regional  agency,  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
District,  now  the  South  Florida  Water  Man- 


agement District,  was  created  to  operate 
and  maintain  water  supply  and  drainage 
works.  Since  that  time,  the  purposes  of  the 
drainage  system  have  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude not  only  regional  drainage  and  flood 
control,  but  also  development  of  water  sup- 
plies, conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
the  protection  of  environmental  quality. 

The  present  system  is  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated network  of  flood  gates,  pumping  sta- 
tions, canals,  levees,  and  Impoundment 
areas  (see  Map  4).  Impoundment  or  "conser- 
vation areas"  are  used  to  store  water  to  sup- 
plement urban  and  agricultural  supplies  in 
the  dry  season,  to  retain  flood  waters,  to 
serve  as  wildlife  management  areas  and 
serve  recreation  purposes.  Water  held  in  the 
conservation  areas  helps  to  prevent  salt  in- 
trusion. 

The  South  Florida  Water  Management 
District  is  meeting  the  expanded  purposes 
of  the  water  system  by  modifications  to  a 
network  that  was  constructed  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  drainage  and  flood  control. 
Many  of  the  ongoing  District  projects  are 
directed  at  correcting  problems  that  were 
created  by  earlier  more  narrowly  focused 
projects. 

For  example.  Everglades  National  Park 
has  been  affected  by  rapid  releases  of  large 
volumes  of  water  from  the  conservation 
areas.  These  releases,  on  (x;casion,  drowned 
established  alligator  and  bird  nests  and  oth- 
erwise disrupted  the  breeding  and  feeding 
patterns  of  the  Park's  wildlife.  Means  of  re- 
distributing surface  water  flows  to  Ever- 
glades Park  are  now  both  in  progress  in  the 
ground  and  under  study.  In  Dade  County, 
the  South  Dade  Conveyance  System  Is  being 
built  to  enable  the  movement  of  the  larger 
volumes  of  water  south  In  order  to  supple- 
ment water  supplies  for  wellfields  and  irri- 
gation, for  surface  flow  to  the  eastern  sec- 
tions of  Everglades  National  Park,  and  to 
prevent  salt  Intrusion  along  the  vulnerable 
southeastern  coast.  A  means  of  redistribut- 
ing excess  flows  across  the  historic  width  of 
Shark  Slough  to  reduce  abnormal  flows  into 
Everglades  National  Park  Is  being  evaluat- 
ed.* 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow when  the  Senate  convenes  it 
will  do  so  at  9:30  a.m. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  time 
before  10  a.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

At  10  a.m.  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Korean  plane 
resolution.  I  expect  that  we  will  be  on 
that  for  a  while  tomorrow.  But  it  is  my 


hope  and  expectation  that  at  some 
time  tomorrow  we  can  reach  and,  per- 
haps, even  dispose  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  a  further  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion for  Friday  during  the  day  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
business  to  bring  before  the  Senate.  I 
gather  from  the  response  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  he  does  not  as  well, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  anything  further  to  bring  before 
the  Senate.  I  wish  to  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  his  courtesy  in  extending 
the  time  today  and  making  possible  in 
the  schedule  a  time  for  discussion  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  and  also  the  time 
that  was  set  aside  for  the  expression 
of  eulogies  in  connection  with  the 
passing  of  Senator  Jackson. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
In  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:11  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday.  September  15.  1983,  at  9:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  September  14,  1983: 
The  Judiciary 

Maryanne  Trump  Barry,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  H.  Curtis  Meanor.  resigned. 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Katherine  D.  Ortega,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  vice 
Angela  M.  Buchanan,  resigned. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Terry  Calvani,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Corrmiissioner  for  the  term  of  7 
years,  from  September  26.  1983.  vice  David 
A.  Clanton.  term  expiring. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

William  Lee  Hanley.  Jr..  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
a  term  expiring  March  1.  1984,  vice  Gillian 
Martin  Sorensen,  term  expired,  to  which  po- 
sition he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  acknowledge.  O  God,  the  dan- 
gers of  our  world  and  the  continuing 
crisis  of  conflict  that  brings  tragedy  to 
innocent  people.  We  long  for  the  day 
when  acts  of  justice  and  compa-ssion 
will  mark  our  .societies  and  where 
people  will  understand  the  common 
bonds  they  share.  Where  there  is  pain, 
give  people  healing,  where  there  is 
conflict,  give  hope,  and  where  there  is 
anxiety,  give  peace.  Amen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  having 
recognized  a  former  Member  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  for  whom 
we  had  the  greatest  esteem  and  with 
whom  we  had  many  a  philosophical 
debate,  almost  called  him  up  to  be  the 
chaplain  of  the  day. 


for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  conunittee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  675)  entitled  "An  act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procure- 
ment, for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  tor  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  year,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  amends  the  title  of  the 
above-entitled  bill  so  as  to  read:  'An 
act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  RAYMOND  W. 
SMOCK  AS  HISTORIAN.  OFFICE 
FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  he  has  appointed 
Raymond  W  Smock  of  Lanham,  Md.. 
as  historian  to  direct  the  Office  for 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, effective  October  1.  1983. 


HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 
(Mr.  GARCIA  a.s  .ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  addriss  t.he  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re'ise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  i 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Sp'^aker.  as  many 
of  you  know  this  is  Hi.;p£.nic  Heritage 
Week.  It  is  a  time  for  ILspanics  to  join 
together  and  evaluate  our  present 
status  within  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
Over  the  past  few  months  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  courting  Hispanic 
voters.  He  has  made  speeches  to  a  few 
Hispanic  groups,  and  Vice  President 
Bush  attended  the  Hi-spanic  Voter 
Registration  Conference  in  Texas.  It 
seems  as  if  the  President  has  suddenly 
become  awart  of  the  political  poten- 
tial of  our  community.  It  is  too  little, 
too  late. 

The  high  unemployment  rate  of  His- 
panics,  the  lack  of  respect  shown  His- 
panics  by  individuals  connected  with 
this  administration,  and  the  lack  of 
sensitivity  shown  for  civil  rights  issues 
are  the  real  mdication  of  how  Hispan- 
ics  are  viewed  by  the  White  House. 

The  situation  is  further  compounded 
by  the  administrations  faulty  Central 
American  policy  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  worsening  the  problems  and 
increasing  the  level  of  violence  for 
that  region.  In  addition.  White  House 
support  for  certain  immigration 
reform  proposals  that  are  potentially 
discriminatory  toward  Hispanics  has 
added  to  the  list  of  legitimate  com- 
plaints we  have  for  the  President. 

Hispanics  will  not  be  won  over  by 
public  displays  of  affection.  We  are 
not  a  shallow  community.  We  run 
deep,  and  our  support  must  be  won 
through  programs  and  policies  that 
benefit  our  community.  That  is  our 
message  to  the  White  House  during 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  MARVIN 
ANDING 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Marvin  Anding,  mayor  of  my  home- 
town of  Bossier  City,  La.,  since  1977. 

Mayor  Anding  guided  Bossier  during 
a  very  challenging  period  in  the  city's 
history  He  presided  over  the  success- 
ful tran.sition  to  a  new  form  of  city 
government  in  1977.  When  a  tornado 
smashed  through  our  town  back  in 
1978,  he  calmly  and  effectively  led 
emergency  operations,  and  then  over- 
saw the  rebuilding  effort.  The  mayor 
also  played  a  large  part  in  realizing  a 
new  municipal  office  complex  now 
under  construction. 

City  government  was  a  second  career 
for  Marvin  Anding.  He  had  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  in  1971  after  31 
years  of  distinguished  service  marked 
by  a  number  of  awards  and  important 
assignments. 

Mayor  Anding  was  a  fine  man  who 
served  his  country  and  his  community 
well.  I  will  miss  him:  my  hometown 
will  miss  him. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COM 
MITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  DURING 
5-MINUTE  RULE  ON  THURS- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  15,  1983 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Pro- 
duction of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  be  permitted  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  reading  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  on 
Thursday.  September  15,  1983. 

The  minority  has  been  advised  of 
this  request  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  353— 
CONDEMNING        THE       SOVIET 
UNION 
(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarks.) 


Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 353  that  we  will  be  considering 
today  condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  wanton  destruction  of  a  South 
Korean  commercial  airliner  and  for 
the  massacre  of  269  innocent  civilians. 
I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league Larry  McDonald  who  devoted 
his  political  career  to  fighting  conunu- 
nism.  It  is  a  bitter  irony  that  he  was 
one  of  the  innocent  victims  aboard 
KAL  007. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion should  be  just  one  of  a  long  list  of 
worldwide  efforts  to  secure  an  apol- 
ogy, an  explanation,  and  reparations 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  If  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  this  Earth  had 
shown  such  highhanded  and  utter  dis- 
regard for  human  life,  there  would  be 
a  stampede  to  cut  off  trade,  credit, 
commerce,  and  other  normal  inter- 
national contacts.  Perhaps  we  have 
become  too  complacent  toward  human 
rights  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  have  occurred  in  Poland,  Afghani- 
stan, and  Czechoslovakia,  but  we  have 
an  opportunity  now  to  create  an  inter- 
national response  to  Soviet  terrorism. 
The  United  States  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  human  rights  protection,  and 
I  hope  now  we  will  show  the  same  in  a 
coordinated,  multinational  response  to 
this  unconscionable  Soviet  act.  I  urge 
a  unanimous  vote  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 353. 
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OCEAN  AND  COASTAL  RE- 
SOURCES MANAGEMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT    BLOCK    GRANT 

ACT 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 206  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  206 

Reiolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  claUvSe  Ivb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5)  to  establish  an  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
sources Management  and  Development 
Fund  from  which  coastal  States  shall  re- 
ceive block  grants,  and  the  first  reading  of 
ihe  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  each  section 
of  said  substitute  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 


consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bon:or)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN)  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  206 
is  completely  open,  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  coastal  and  resource 
management  and  development  fund 
from  which  coastal  States  shall  receive 
block  grant  funds. 

The  resolution  provides,  as  the  Clerk 
has  indicated,  1  hour  of  general  debate 
which  will  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

House  Resolution  206  provides  for 
consideration  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

This  is  a  straightforward,  open  rule 
allowing  any  germane  amendment  to 
be  offered  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
There  are  no  waivers  of  points  of 
order. 

Upon  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill,  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  H.R.  5543  which 
passed  this  House  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  260  to  134,  a  nearly  2-to-l  margin. 
Unfortunately,  the  press  of  other  busi- 
ness during  the  closing  days  of  the 
97th  Congress  precluded  final  action 
on  similar  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

D  1015 

H.R.  5  establishes  an  ocean  and 
coastal  resource  management  develop- 
ment fund  from  which  a  modest  por- 
tion of  future  increases  in  Federal  rev- 
enue deprived  from  leasing  mineral- 
rich  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
will  be  allocated  to  coastal  States 
toward  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  renewable  and  ocean  coastal 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  block  grant  fund 
would  be  financed  by  taking  10  per- 
cent of  growth  in  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  revenues  from  a  base  year, 
the  year  1982,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$300  million  annually.  Disbursements 
from  the  fund  would  be  subject  to  the 


normal  appropriations  process.  The 
national  sea  grant  college  program 
would  receive  10  to  20  percent  of  th» 
amount  appropriated  from  the  fund.  ^ 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
then  use  the  fund  to  make  block 
grants  to  coastal  States  based  upon  a 
formula  which  considers  coastal 
county  population,  shoreline  mileage, 
leasing  activity,  and  coastal-related 
energy  activities.  States  could  use  this 
grant  money  only  for  eligible  activities 
listed  under  five  block  categories  out- 
lined in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  it  is  important  that  we 
maintain  our  commitment  and  support 
of  ocean  and  coastal  programs,  includ- 
ing coastal  zone  management,  the  sea 
grant  program,  and  marine  research 
programs.  We  must  continue  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  valuable  ocean 
coastal  resources  by  facilitating  good 
management  of  offshore  oil  and  min- 
eral leasing. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction 
and  endorses  the  partnership  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
managing  these  very  terribly  impor- 
tant resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  we  continue  our  support  of 
those  States  which  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  our  off- 
shore oil  and  mineral  resources.  H.R.  5 
has  broad  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  rule,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  206  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  have  been  ably  explained.  We  all 
know  that  the  bill  is  controversial,  and 
that  the  administration  opposes  cer- 
tain portions  of  it,  but  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  debating  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

This  is  an  open  rule.  The  bill  can  be 
amended.  I  think  the  House  should 
get  down  to  the  business  of  trying  to 
wind  up  major  legislation  such  as  the 
appropriation  bills  and  other  signifi- 
cant matters  facing  this  country  of 
ours. 

This  bill  is  important.  We  know  that 
the  program  is  a  costly  one. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D' Amours)  for  the  piu-pose  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  206,  granting  a 
rule  on  H.R.  5.  H.R.  5  is  a  bill  that  has 
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been  carefully  fashioned  over  a  period 
of  2  years  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Last  year,  this  House  passed  almost 
an  identical  bill  by  close  to  a  2-to-l 
margin.  This  year,  working  closely 
with  our  minority  members,  we  have 
developed  a  sound  bill  that  has  118  co- 
sponsors  and  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  general  debate.  I 
thank  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  bringing 
this  rule  to  the  floor  today.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  House  to  once  again 
express  itself  on  a  bill  that  will 
strengthen  our  offshore  energy  efforts 
and  protect  our  Important  coastal  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours),  for  his 
active  participation  m  this  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  which  pro- 
tects one  of  our  most  important  natu- 
ral resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  206  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  H.R.  5. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5),  to  establish  an  ocean  and 
coastal  resources  management  and  de- 
velopment fund  from  which  coastal 
States  shall  receive  block  grants,  with 
Mr.  Garcia  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pritchard)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours). 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5  establishes  an 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  block 
grant  program.  Similar  legislation  was 
first  Introduced  in  September  1981. 
Since  then,  we  have  thoroughly  con- 
sidered this  measure  in  a  fully  biparti- 
san and  cooperative  manner.  We  have 
made  Important  changes  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  bill.  It  is  now  ready  to 


be  enacted  into  law.  This  was  shown 
most  recently  when  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  favor- 
ably reported  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  37 
to  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Record  contains 
many  statements  supporting  this 
measure  and  its  simple  logic. 

We  have  shown  that  it  is  a  fair  bill. 
It  will  provide  coastal  States  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  similar  to  that  given  to 
States  affected  by  the  leasing  of  inte- 
rior Federal  lands. 

We  have  shown  that  current  policies 
of  the  administration  are  counterpro- 
ductive; that  they  have  led  to  unprece- 
dented conflict  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  and  that  they 
are  actually  constraining  OCS  devel- 
opment. We  have  shown  that  H.R.  5 
will  promote  partnership  instead  of 
conflict. 

We  have  shown  that  the  bill  con- 
forms to  the  President's  program  of 
New  Federalism  by  increasing  State 
responsibilities  and  decreasing  Federal 
bureaucratic  restrictions. 

We  have  shown  that  support  for  this 
idea  is  broad,  and  that  it  crosses  the 
lines  between  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, between  government  and  in- 
dustry, and  between  resource  use  and 
environmental  quality. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, we  have  shown  that  this  rather 
modest  investment  can  result  in  many- 
fold  returns  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
through  reduced  Federal-State  con- 
flict and  enhanced  OCS  leasing  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
had  many  days  of  hearings  on  this 
measure.  We  have  heard  many  wit- 
nesses. We  have  made  many  refine- 
ments. H.R.  5  is  a  timely  and  thor- 
oughly considered  bill.  It  has  proven 
support  and  the  cosponsorship  of  118 
Members  of  the  House.  It  will  help 
insure  broadened  development  of  a 
major  domestic  energy  resource— the 
OCS— and  it  will  do  this  in  a  way  that 
provides  the  necessary  mechanism  for 
protection  of  important  envlrorunental 
resources.  I  urge  final  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  two  additional  points. 

The  first  is  equity,  one  of  the  basic 
premises  of  H.R.  5  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons this  legislation  has  received  such 
strong  inland  State  support. 

As  you  know,  there  is  presently  a  se- 
rious inequity  in  the  way  we  handle 
the  receipt  of  revenues  generated  by 
energy  activity  on  Federal  lands. 
Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  the 
Federal  Government  turns  over  50 
percent  of  all  revenues  to  the  States 
when  the  Federal  lands  in  question  are 
within  a  State's  borders.  Inland  SUtes 
reap  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  from 
Federal  leasing  activity  to  help  them 
offset  the  negative  impact  of  such  de- 
velopment. 

On  the  other  hand,  coastal  States 
with  energy  activities  off  their  coasts 


are  accorded  none  of  these  revenue 
sources.  Yet  the  coastal  Impacts  from 
these  activities  are  well  documented 
and  the  pace  of  OCS  activities  are 
likely  to  be  vastly  accelerated  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Some  have  insisted  that  no  inequity 
exists  because  onshore  leasing  occurs 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  State- 
while  OCS  leasing  takes  place  entirely 
outside  of  the  State's  territorial  sea. 
Such  an  argument  is  fallacious.  Feder- 
al lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  as  the  natural  heritage 
of  all  Americans.  The  fact  that  a  par- 
ticular tract  of  Federal  land  is  situated 
within  one  State  does  not  provide  that 
State  with  amy  unique  interest  in.  or 
claim  to,  that  land  except  as  its  use  or 
development  bear  upon  the  State.  The 
extraction  of  national  resources  from 
Federal  lands— whether  such  lands  are 
onshore  or  offshore— should  involve 
the  equitable  treatment  of  affected 
States.  The  provisions  of  H.R.  5  will 
help  correct  the  serious  inequities  in 
existing  policy. 

The  second  issue  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  how  much  money  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  will  continue  to  lose  if 
revenue  sharing  is  not  enacted. 

One  of  the  primary  financial  justifi- 
cations for  approving  H.R.  5  is  that 
revenue  sharing  would  help  to  estab- 
lish a  working  partnership  between 
State  governments  and  the  Federal 
Government  with  regard  to  OCS  de- 
velopment. The  clear  failure  to  estab- 
lish such  a  relationship  in  the  past  has 
delayed  the  landing  of  vital  domestic 
oil  and  gas  supplies,  caused  a  signifi- 
cant loss  of  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  hampered  effective 
coastal  zone  management. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
these  problems  could  get  worse.  As 
you  may  be  aware,  the  current  admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  targeted  State 
coastal  management  programs  for 
elimination.  Without  alternative  fund- 
ing schemes,  like  revenue  sharing,  the 
coastal  States  organization  has  testi- 
fied that  the  State  staffs  necessary  to 
discharge  existing  statutory  review  re- 
sponsibilities for  OCS  activities  and 
other  related  coastal  development  will 
be  lost.  Further  testimony  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  has 
indicated  that,  if  this  capacity  is  lost. 
States  will  resort  to  whatever  delaying 
tactics  are  at  their  disposal  until  they 
can  adequately  assess  the  impacts  of 
OCS  exploration,  development,  and 
production  plans. 

No  one  should  doubt  that  States  and 
localities  have  the  capacity  to  effec- 
tively delay  OCS  development.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  an  un- 
released  study  prepared  last  year  for 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources' Working  Group  on  Revenue 
Sharing,  estimated  that  State  and 
local  opposition  costs  the  Federal 
Treasury  $1  billion  a  year.  The  report 


goes  on  to  state  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  estimate  and 
that  a  number  of  factors  which  will 
likely  raise  the  cost  considerably  were 
not  used  in  the  calculation  due  to  the 
difficulty  in  quantifying  them. 

The  final  and  concluding  paragraph 
of  this  Interior  study  finds  that,  and 
again  I  quote: 

The  only  apparent  solution  to  reducing 
the  costs  of  opposition  to  the  OCS  program 
is  to  provide  States  and  localities  with  an  in- 
centive to  support  leasing  which  Is  perceived 
by  the  States  and  localities  as  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  their  perception  of  the  po- 
tential harm  suid  risk  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject. OCS  revenue  sharing  is  the  best  incen- 
tive available  to  achieve  that  counterbal- 
ance. 

On  this  I  concur.  H.R.  5  is  not  going 
to  mitigate  all  opposition  or  reduce  all 
the  costs  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  But  it 
will  for  the  first  time  give  States  a 
direct,  visible,  monetary  Interest  In  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  OCS  oil  and 
gas  leasing  program  and  it  will  insure 
that  States  have  the  manpower  neces- 
sary to  be  full  partners  in  the  process. 
Without  it,  distrust  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  continue  to  grow  and  everyone 
will  lose. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
vital  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Management  and  Development  Block 
Grants  Act  (H.R.  5), 

This  bill  will  insure  continued  fund- 
ing for  important  ocean  and  coastal 
development  activities  including  coast- 
al zone  management,  living  marine  re- 
source programs,  and  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  program. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  coastal 
States  are  facing  the  prospect  of  locat- 
ing funding  for  many  important  coast- 
al zone  programs  from  other  than 
Federal  sources.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  proceed- 
ing on  a  significantly  accelerated  5- 
year  oil  and  gas  leasing  program.  The 
pressures  on  coastal  communities  to 
maintain  existing  programs  and  the 
need  for  locating  a  source  of  funding 
that  would  not  place  additional  bur- 
dens on  either  the  Federal  budget  or 
on  individual  taxpayers  have  never 
been  greater. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to 
H.R.  5543.  which  passed  the  House 
last  year  by  nearly  a  2-to-l  margin. 
However.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
year,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  was  able  to  work 
out  a  bipartisan  compromise  which  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  earmarking  of 
moneys  but  favored  a  local  pass- 
through  of  State  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernments. I  am  pleased  to  be  part  of 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  insure  contin- 


ued funding  of  our  Important  ocean 
and  coastal  development  activities  and 
to  achieve  equity  for  coastal  States 
with  inland  States  in  terms  of  long- 
term  equitable  compensation  for  the 
effects  of  federally  generated  resource 
exploration  and  development. 

The  development  of  this  bill  was  In- 
fluenced by  several  guiding  principles. 
First,  a  portion  of  Federal  revenues 
from  the  extraction  of  nonrenewable 
OCS  mineral  resources  should  be  ap- 
plied toward  continued  improvement 
and  development  of  renewable  ocean 
and  coastal  resources;  second,  in  ac- 
cordance with  current  initiatives  to 
expand  OCS  mineral  leasing,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  providing  fimds 
for  State  management  efforts,  block 
grants,  and  State  decision  flexbillty— 
this  facilitates  the  development  of  a 
partnership  on  OCS  development 
versus  the  traditional  adversarial  roles 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government;  and  third,  support  of 
certain  ocean  and  coastal  programs 
should  be  maintained  in  the  block 
grant  concept,  including  coastal  zone 
management  and  sea  grant,  as  well  as 
living  and  nonliving  marine  research 
programs. 

The  State  of  Washington,  my  State, 
the  first  State  with  an  approved  coast- 
al zone  management  program,  has  a 
deep  and  a  longstanding  Interest  in 
programs  which  would  receive  funding 
under  this  bill.  The  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program  and  the  sea  grant 
program,  as  well  as  other  living  and 
nonliving  resource  development  pro- 
grams, are  all  activities  which  will  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  enhancement  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  and  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
report  of  the  committee  indicates  that 
the  administration  is  opposed  to  this 
bill.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Well,  there  are 
some  in  the  administration  who  at  this 
point  are  not  supporting  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  let  me  ask,  are 
those  in  the  administration  who  sup- 
port the  bill  Included  in  this  report? 

The  only  evidence  I  see  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  is  a  statement 
that  appears  on  page  90  of  the  report. 
That  is  a  statement  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  and  he  says 
the  administration  opposes  the  bill. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  who  in 
the  administration  favors  the  bill? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bipartisan  effort  that  we  talked 
about  is  one  that  is  congressional  in 
nature.  As  far  as  the  administration  is 
concerned,  they  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  think  they  are  going  to  have  a 
spokesman  in  the  debate  today  that 


will  tell  us  in  what  ways  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  totally  satisfied  with  the 
bill. 

I  would  not  want  to  pull  the  wool 
over  the  gentleman's  eyes  and  say  that 
somehow  the  administration  favors 
this  legislation.  I  never  said  that.  I  did 
say  it  was  a  bipartisan  effort  by  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  producing  and  working 
up  the  legislation,  but  at  no  time  did  I 
say  the  administration  favored  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  identify 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard)  and 
also  commend  him  for  the  leadership 
that  he  has  displayed. 

I  want  to  join  in  supporting  this  bill 
because  it  represents  an  important 
new  approach  to  existing  States  and 
local  governments  to  deal  with  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  offshore  activi- 
ties. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  revenue  sharing  as  a  con- 
cept is  a  Republican  concept  that 
originated  with  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent not  too  many  years  ago,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince all  of  the  doubting  Thomases  in 
the  current  administration  that  this  is 
something  they  ought  to  embrace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  5,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation  to  establish  an  OCS  reve- 
nue sharing  program.  The  bill,  known 
as  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Management  and  Development  Block 
Grant  Act,  represents  an  important 
new  approach  to  assisting  States  and 
local  governments  to  deal  with  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  offshore  drill- 
ing activities. 

I  supported  similar  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  last  year,  and  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Jones,  for  his  unflagging  lead- 
ership and  diligence  in  seeking  ways  to 
further  Improve  the  bill. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  my 
good  friend  Ed  Forsythe.  for  his  lead- 
ership in  resolving  a  number  of  con- 
cerns which  had  been  raised  last  year. 
As  a  result  of  this  committed,  bipar- 
tisan effort,  the  bill  before  us  provides 
for  State  flexibility  and  local  govern- 
ment coordination  in  managing  ocean 
and  coastal  resources. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  special 
fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  fed  by 
10  percent  of  the  growth  in  future  rev- 
enues from  Federal  offshore  oil  and 
gas  activities,  coastal  States  would  be 
eligible  for  a  share  of  the  fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  formula  which  In- 
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eludes  actual  and  planned  OCS  leas- 
ing, coastal  related  energy  facilities  in- 
cluding coal,  and  for  States,  including 
New  York,  with  approved  coastal  zone 
management  plans,  shoreline  mileage 
and  coastal  county  population  will  also 
be  considered. 

Under  this  formula.  New  York  State 
is  slated  to  receive  4.6  percent  of 
future  OCS  revenues.  It  is  estimated 
that  under  H.R.  5.  New  York  will  re- 
ceive $13.9  million  to  use  in  a  wide 
range  of  coastal  management  activities 
to  deal  with  the  impact  of  energy  de- 
velopment of  coastal  areas  and  on  our 
vital  fishery  resources,  including  $1.8 
million  to  fund  the  sea  grant  program 
which  has  been  so  important  to  New 
York's  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion efforts. 

The  bill  also  supports  activities 
under  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  by  requiring  that  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  States  grant  be  spent  on 
activities  authorized  by  the  CZMA. 
This  assures  that  New  York's  recently 
approved  coastal  zone  management 
plan  will  continue  to  provide  needed 
protection  for  coastal  areas  impacted 
by  offshore  oil  and  gas  activities. 

In  addition.  H.R.  5  requires  that 
SUtes  allocate  at  least  35  percent  of 
their  block  grant  to  local  goverrunents 
to  assist  in  their  ocean  and  coastal 
management  efforts.  Last  year  I 
pushed  for  providing  local  govern- 
ments more  flexibility  in  meeting 
their  needs,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  35-percent  passthrough  included 
in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  impor- 
tant for  Long  Islanders.  With  our  pre- 
cious coast  lined  with  miles  of  beaches, 
fragile  wetlands,  inlets,  and  estuaries, 
proper  management  of  these  impor- 
tant resources  is  vital  l)Oth  to  our 
economy  and  to  maintain  our  unique 
environment.  Additionally,  with  con- 
tinued support  for  New  York's  coastal 
zone  management  plan.  Long  Island- 
ers will  be  assured  a  participatory  role 
in  Federal  OCS  decisionmaking. 

With  an  accelerated  offshore  leasing 
program  underway,  it  is  essential  that 
this  program  be  in  place  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  for  the 
statesmanship  which  has  gone  into 
the  development  of  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
passage  of  H.R.  5.  Thank  you. 

D  1030 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  spoke  about 
revenue  sharing.  Does  this  bill  propose 
to  share  the  revenues  with  the  people 
who  live  in  Iowa,  for  example,  or  Colo- 
rado or  Wyoming  or  Montana? 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Well,  its  main 
focus  is  sharing  some  money  with 
those  States  which  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  not  only  the  costs  of 
the  extraction  of  these  minerals  from 
the  offshore,  but  also  the  responsibil- 
ity of  maintaining  and  developing 
ocean  resources,  sea  grant  programs, 
and  other  fisheries  programs. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.    YATES.    Do    not    the    coastal 

States  now  enjoy  the  total  revenues 

from   the   lands  which   are   within   3 

miles  off  their  coastlines? 

Mr.   PRITCHARD.  Within  3  miles. 

But,  of  course,  this  goes  out 

Mr.  YATES.  We  are  talking  about 
the  area  within  the  3-mile  coastline, 
the  so-called  tidelands? 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  YATES.  The  bill  aims  at  some- 
thing beyond  that  The  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  is  why  should  this 
formula  be  used.  At  the  present  time 
the  revenues  that  accrue  from  oil  leas- 
ing go  to  all  the  people  of  the  country. 
For  the  people  who  live  in  those 
States  which  do  not  have  coastlines,  as 
well  as  those  which  do.  And  those 
funds  are  now  being  used  in  part  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
in  which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
interested,  coming  as  he  does  from  a 
State  that  has  such  wonderful  natural 
resources. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is.  is  this 
not  a  discriminatory  bill?  Does  this 
not  favor  the  people  who  live  in  the 
coastal  area  States  to  an  unfair  pro- 
portion over  those  who  do  not? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  We  do  not  believe 
so.  Of  course,  some  of  these  costs  are 
being  borne  by  the  taxpayers  today, 
like  sea  grant  and  some  of  these  other 
ocean  and  coastal  programs.  This 
would  allow  some  relief  from  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  and  allow  that  revenue 
to  flow  directly  into  those  programs 
that  are  related  to  oceans. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  like  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  at- 
tempt to  reply  to  my  good  friend's 
question. 

In  the  question  of  the  Midwestern 
States  you  referred  to  with  no  coast- 
lines, they  are  now  enjoying  50  per- 
cent of  the  mineral  rights,  the  timber 
rights,  under  entitlement.  This  bill 
contains  no  entitlement.  There  is  no 
guarantee  at  all.  In  fact,  when  you 
come  back  to  the  mechanics  of  this 
bill,  which  I  will  explain  in  a  few  min- 
utes, it  has  to  be  moneys  appropriated 
each    and    every    year,    whereas    the 


States  to  which  you  show  some  con- 
cern are  living  under  an  entitlement  of 
50  percent,  guaranteed  income. 
This  bill  does  not  do  that. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Well,  this  may  be  true.  But  those 
bills  were  passed  at  another  time  when 
the  Treasury  was  not  in  the  condition 
that  it  is  today. 

You  have  $200  billion  deficits  in 
prospect,  not  only  for  this  year,  but 
for  succeeding  years.  This  bill  would 
take  away  a  significant  portion  of  the 
funds  that  now  go  into  the  Treasury, 
and  assign  it  for  specfic  purposes, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  getting 
back  to  your  problem  about  the  Mid- 
western States,  that  they  do  not  have 
the  coastal  problems  that  the  coastal 
States  have,  that  have  erosion  and  de- 
struction. And  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  approach  here. 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  I  may  attempt  to  address  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry  further,  the  gentle- 
man has  just  indicated  that  we  would 
be  taking  moneys  that  now  go  into  the 
Treasury.  That  is  not  the  case.  These 
funds  are  based  on  a  projected  growth, 
an  increase  in  revenues  brought  in  by 
the  leasing  of  offshore  lands.  The  base 
year  is  1982.  So,  there  are  no  moneys 
now  going  into  the  Treasury  which 
would  be  removed  from  the  Treasury. 
The  formula  is  based  on  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  growth  in  such  reve- 
nues. 

Furthermore,  without  this  legisla- 
tion there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
and  there  is  an  Interior  Department 
study  to  back  us  on  this,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  without  this  bill, 
we  will  lose  perhaps  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  because  of  the  road  block- 
ing that  the  States  are  going  to  do  in 
bringing  litigation  and  using  any  other 
means  they  can  to  delay  and  untrack 
attempts  to  lease  oil  lands  off  our 
shores. 

So  I  will  make  two  points  in  answer- 
ing the  gentleman's  question:  One,  no 
moneys  now  going  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  are  going  to  be  removed  and, 
two,  without  this  legislation  we  can 
fully  anticipate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  will  in  fact  come  out  behind 
in  its  attempt  to  gamer  new  revenues 
from  offshore  oil  leasing. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  a  question,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  the  gentleman  has 
said,  this  bill  contemplates  the  acceler- 
ated leasing  program  that  is  being  un- 


dertaken by  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  funds  presumably 
will  come  from  that  accelerated  leas- 
ing program. 

Those  funds,  however,  without  this 
bill,  would  go  into  the  Treasury, 
except  for  deductions  now  for  the  land 
and  water  conservation  funds  and  one 
or  two  other  purposes.  What  this  does 
is  take  from  the  revenues  which  would 
flow  from  the  accelerated  leasing  pro- 
gram and  allocate  them  in  grant  meas- 
ure for  the  coastal  States. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
offshore  oil  leasing  is  accelerating,  so 
are  the  suits  being  brought  by  the 
States  to  block  these  leases  accelerat- 
ing. And  in  point  of  fact,  very  little  so 
far  is  being  accomplished.  And  this  is 
slowing  down  the  influx  of  revenues  to 
the  State  from  the  leasing  program. 

We  want  to  break  that  log  jam,  and 
we  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
and  the  coastal  States  have  agreed 
th  us  on  this,  will  result  in  a  lessen- 
ing of  such  dilatory  suits  by  the  States 
and  a  net  increase  in  moneys  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  can  understand  that. 
The  coastal  States  would  be  obtaining 
so  great  a  return  from  passage  of  this 
bill  they  would  no  longer  be  interested 
in  trying  to  stop  the  leasing  program. 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  'those  revenues  would  still 
accrue  to  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. I  take  it  that  the  gentleman's 
State  of  New  Hampshire  would  not  re- 
ceive any  funds  under  this  program, 
would  it? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman allow  me  to  answer  this. 

It  is  true.  We  are  going  to  take  the 
increased  revenues  that  come  from 
offshore  leasing  and  we  are  going  to 
take  10  percent  of  it  and  apply  it  to 
the  coastal  activities  outlined  in  this 
bill,  some  of  which  are  being  carried 
by  the  taxpayers  today,  such  as  sea 
grant,  fish  hatchery,  as  well  as  other 
ocean  programs  that  are  being  carried 
today. 

So,  we  are  reaching  out  and  taking 
the  increase  in  OCS  revenues  and  we 
are  going  to  take  10  percent  of  that  up 
to  a  cap  of  $300  million  and  put  that 
into  the  coastal  activities  instead  of 
going  to  the  general  taxpayer.  So  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  out-of-line  program. 
It  also  allows  a  partnership  so  that  we 
can  get  these  coastal  States  to  work 
together  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  these  leasing  programs  in- 
stead of  being  a  block,  and  they  are  a 
block  today. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Do  you  not  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  privilege  at  the  present  time 
under  the  coastal  zone  management 
program,  to  work  out  that  kind  of  a 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  in  laying  out 
coastal  zone  management  programs, 
which  would  include  the  leasing  pro- 
grams? Is  not  the  only  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  provide  not  only  the  kind  of 
partnership  you  speak  of,  but  to  bring 
to  the  coastal  States  revenues  which 
they  do  not  reserve  today  which  now 
would  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Obviously,  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  partnership  with 
the  States,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
get  them  in  on  some  of  the  resources 
as  far  as  money  so  they  can  meet  some 
of  these  needs.  And,  so,  it  is  true,  this 
is  a  way  to  get  the  States  out  of  a 
blocking  position  and  get  them  to  be  a 
partnership.  And  remember,  we  are 
not  touching  any  of  the  present  reve- 
nue, and  we  are  going  to  take  10  per- 
cent of  the  growth  in  revenues. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  program.  Obvious- 
ly, we  have  a  disagreement. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
these  views  with  him. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important,  I 
think,  to  address  the  gentleman's  con- 
cerns about  discrimination.  The  bill,  in 
fact,  allocates  moneys  derived  from 
the  coastal  resources  of  our  country, 
at  least  a  portion  of  it,  10  percent  of 
the  gross  receipts,  to  the  general 
States.  And  the  question,  is  that  not 
discrimination  against  interior  States? 
The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
already  pointed  out  that  current  Fed- 
eral law  provides  that  50  percent  shar- 
ing with  interior  States  of  the  reve- 
nues produced  for  this  country  from 
the  production  of  minerals  on  lands  of 
the  Federal  Government  located 
within  an  interior  State. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  important  at  this 
point  to  look  at  the  figure  that  is 
being  derived  for  those  interior  States 
under  the  current  leasing  programs 
conducted  on  interior  State  lands. 

Currently  today,  under  that  50  per- 
cent sharing  formula,  interior  States 
will  get  in  this  fiscal  year  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  of  revenue  shared 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  with  those 
interior  states  who  permit  and  encour- 
age the  development  of  resources  from 
Federal  lands  located  within  those  in- 
terior States. 

Now,  coastal  States  on  the  other 
hand  receive  zero  funds,  zero,  as  op- 


posed to  1  billion  dollars  worth  of 
funds  from  the  development  of  those 
Federal  lands  located  and  which 
impact  severely  upon  those  coastal 
States.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  If 
coastal  States  are  going  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion. No.  1.  of  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  resources  that  our  country 
needs  from  those  Federal  lands  off- 
shore, just  as  interior  States  are  en- 
couraged to  permit  the  development  of 
the  resources  located  on  Federal  lands 
in  interior  States,  then  we  need  to 
change  the  law.  we  need  to  establish 
some  fairness  in  the  allocation  of 
funds. 

And,  second,  if  the  enormous  im- 
pacts of  coastal  development  are  not 
somehow  addressed,  then  it  follows 
almost  as  the  night  the  day  that  inte- 
rior States  are  going  to  object  to  the 
development  of  the  Federal  lands  lo- 
cated off  their  coast  unless  there  is 
some  protection,  some  guarantee  in 
effect  that  those  adverse  impacts  are 
going  to  be  addressed  with  Federal 
dollars. 

This  is  a  way  to  do  it,  not  nearly  in 
the  same  fair  way.  because  if  you 
wanted  to  be  fair  to  coastal  States  it 
ought  to  be  50  percent,  just  as  we  pro- 
vide to  interior  States.  But  here  we  are 
providing  at  least  10  percent.  And,  by 
the  way.  part  of  that  10  percent  as  the 
gentleman  knows  goes  to  funding 
those  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams that  are  vital  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment of  coastal  States  where 
energy  development  occurs. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PRITCH.'UflD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Fields). 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Conrunittee.  I  must  in  good 
conscience  oppose  the  passage  of  H.R. 

5. 

The  concept  of  sharing  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  revenues  with  coastal 
States  is  neither  new  nor  is  it  a  radical 
idea.  While  one  can  question  the 
wisdom  of  creating  a  new,  permanent. 
$300  million  a  year  Federal  program.  I 
believe  OCS  revenue  sharing  is  a 
worthy  concept. 

In  my  judgment,  the  authors  of  this 
legislation  have  persuasively  argued 
that  there  is  a  need  to  compensate 
States  and  local  communities  who  are 
impacted  by  Federal  OCS  activity  off 
their  shores. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  authors  of 
H.R.  5  completely  ignore  this  most 
basic  principle  by  establishing  an 
unfair  and  highly  discriminatory  for- 
mula for  distribution  of  funds. 

As  currently  written,  H.R.  5  denies 
just  compensation  to  hundreds  of  af- 
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fected  communities  by  only  paying  lip 
service  to  actual  OCS  leasing,  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production.  It 
instead  places  its  primary  emphasis 
for  disbursement  of  funds  on  popula- 
tion, length  of  a  coastline  and  the 
number  of  energy  facilities  located  in 
the  coastal  zone  area. 

As  a  result  of  this  formula.  States 
that  have  no  Federal  OCS  program  re- 
ceive in  many  instances  more  money 
than  States  that  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  activity.  In  fact,  several  Great  Lake 
States  will  receive  considerably  more 
money  under  this  legislation,  even 
though  they  have  no  Federal  OCS 
program,  than  15  coastal  States  that 
will  have  significant  OCS  activity  will 
receive. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Michi- 
gan. Ohio  or  any  other  Great  Lake 
State.  I  feel  it  is  wrong  and  inappro- 
priate to  provide  Federal  OCS  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  a  State  whose  territo- 
rial waters  are  not  even  adjacent  to 
the  Federal  OCS.  and  which  have 
never  contributed  even  1  dime  in  OCS 
revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  adopt  this  for- 
mula, then  I  believe  we  must  in  fair- 
ness immediately  amend  such  laws  as 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  the  national 
forest  fund.  If  there  is  to  be  little  or 
no  relationship  between  actual  activity 
and  the  sharing  of  money  based  on 
that  activity,  then  why  not  transfer 
money  from  the  national  forest  fund 
to  our  Nation's  inner  cities.  Why  not 
change  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to 
give  money  to  States  which  have  no 
mineral  development.  Because  that  is 
exactly  what  the  authors  of  this  bill 
are  doing  with  Federal  OCS  revenues 
under  this  proposal.  Like  modern  day 
Robin  Hoods  they  are  taking  revenues 
from  areas  like  Texas.  Louisiana,  and 
California  that  have  the  heaviest  OCS 
exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion and  giving  a  significant  part  of 
that  money  to  States  with  none. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  a  workable 
and  equitable  OCS  revenue  sharing 
plan  can  be  established  by  rejecting 
this  formula  and  by  adopting  instead  a 
formula  which  provides  funds  based 
on  actual  leasing  and  production  locat- 
ed in  the  OCS  adjacent  to  a  State's 
territorial  waters. 

It  is  well  known,  that  now  and  his- 
torically the  vast  majority  of  OCS  oil 
and  gas  production  has  come  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  specifically  off  the 
coast  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Our 
region  contributes  more  than  96  per- 
cent of  OCS  oil  and  virtually  all  OCS 
natural  gas  production. 

As  a  result  of  this  energy  produc- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  $34  billion  in  OCS 
revenues  or  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
total  revenues  collected  to  date. 

Yet,  under  this  legislation,  the  State 
of  Texas  is  heavily  and  unfairly  penal- 


ized for  not  yet  having  a  federally  ap- 
proved coastal  zone  management  plan. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  basic  premise, 
the  very  heart  of  this  legislation 
which  states  that  coastal  communities 
should  be  compensated  for  having 
OCS  development  off  their  shores, 
then  it  should  make  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference whether  a  State  has  or  does 
not  have  a  federally  approved  CZM 
plan. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  strong,  equita- 
ble and  viable  OCS  revenue  sharing 
plan.  I  believe  we  cam  achieve  that 
goal  by  adopting  a  formula  that  allo- 
cates grants  to  States  based  on  the 
amount  of  OCS  activity,  and  which 
does  not  penalize  a  State  for  not 
having  an  approved  CZM  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  will  offer  several  amendments 
to  provide  some  semblance  of  fairness 
and  equity  to  H.R.  5.  I  am  hopeful  my 
colleagues  will  support  me  in  these  ef- 
forts. 

D  1045 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  many  States,  many  interior 
States,  are  not  receiving  any  money 
whatsoever  under  this  particular  plan. 
We  are  talking  about  $300  million 
going  to  the  States  that  are  coastal 
States. 

While  I  can  understand  the  logic  of 
this  OCS  program.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  is  aware  in  this 
body  what  that  exactly  means.  It 
means  that  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colora- 
do. Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Oklaho- 
ma, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 
will  receive  no  money  whatsoever. 
Their  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  penal- 
ized by  this  particular  $300  million 
plan. 

Also  I  think  there  is  logic  in  ques- 
tioning the  timeliness  of  this  particu- 
lar proposal.  While  it  has  some  merit. 
I  wonder  if  this  is  the  particular  time 
to  implement  what  will  be  an  entitle- 
ment type  program.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendous budget  deficit  at  this  particu- 
lar time  in  our  country  and  we  are 
going  to  be  taking  $300  million  out  of 
our  Federal  Treasury. 

On  September  6,  1983,  I  received, 
along  with  several  other  people,  a 
letter  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  signed  by  David  Stockman. 

His  letter  states  as  follows: 
Executive  Office   of  the   Presp 
DENT.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Washington.  D.C..  September  6,  1983. 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Porsythe. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. House  of  Representatives,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Forsytke:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  advise  you  of  the  Administration's 
strong  opposition  to  enactment  of  H.R.  5. 
the  "Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Manage- 
ment and  Development  Block  Grant  Act." 


which  the  House  may  consider  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  is  strictly  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility. The  legal  situation  on  this  issue  is 
clear  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  open  it 
for  debate,  even  implicitly,  by  entertaining 
the  sharing  of  Federal  OCS  receipts.  To  do 
so  would  Introduce  the  possibility  not  only 
of  protracted  disputes,  but  also  of  the  even- 
tual loss  of  substantial  Federal  revenues. 

H.R.  5  would  earmark  up  to  $300  million  a 
year,  in  perpetuity,  of  Federal  revenues 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas 
leasing  and  royalty  receipts  to  fund  a  new 
block  grant  program.  Such  earmarking  is 
highly  objectionable  because  it  limits  the 
flexibility  of  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  State  and  local  governments  in  meeting 
changing  requirements  in  future  years. 

This  new  block  grant  program  would  sup- 
port—at funding  levels  far  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent levels— the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Program,  the  Coastal  Energy  Impact  Pro- 
gram (CEIP).  the  Sea  Grant  Program,  and 
other  related  programs.  These  are  all  pro- 
grams that  the  Administration  has  proposed 
to  terminate  or  phase  down  because  they 
can  be  funded  by  the  States  without  further 
Federal  assistance  or  are  no  longer  needed 
to  meet  their  original  purposes.  The  author- 
ized appropriations  could  amount  to  as 
much  as  $3  billion  over  the  next  10  years— 
i.e..  add  $3  billion  more  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

H.R.  5  would  also  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  management  structure  to  admin- 
ister the  imposition  of  significant  regulatory 
and  reporting  requirements  on  the  States. 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  tht  Administa- 
tions  efforts  to  reduce  such  Federally  im- 
posed burdens. 

The  provisions  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  were  carefully  designed  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for.  and  appro- 
priate comjiensation  to.  coastal  areas  that 
might  be  affected  adversely  by  oil  pollution 
from  OCS  activities.  Furthermore,  studies 
show  that  the  onshore  OCS-related  activi- 
ties and  resident  OCS  employees  that 
impose  costs  on  non-Federal  coastal  govern- 
ments are  a  highly  superior  source  of  tax 
revenues  and  provide  more  benefits  than 
costs  to  those  governments.  In  this  context. 
H.R.  5  cannot  be  justified  because  it  would 
duplicate  existing  programs  and  would  inef- 
ficiently reward  States  at  little  or  no  risk  of 
experiencing  significant  adverse  effects. 

An  additional  Federal  outlay  of  $300  mil- 
lion f>er  year  would  be  inconsistent  with 
sound  budget  policy,  and  is  not  provided  for 
in  the  President's  budget.  Moreover,  from  a 
longer  term  perspective.  Federal  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  sharing  OCS  receipts 
would  encourage  the  States  to  press  for  an 
ever-larger  share  of  the  economic  rent  gen- 
erated by  the  OCS  program. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  the  Presi- 
dent's other  senior  advisers  and  I  will  not  be 
able  to  recommend  approval  of  H.R.  5.  or 
anything  like  it.  should  such  legislation  be 
presented  for  the  President's  action. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  does  the  gentleman. 
I.  too.  favor  the  sea  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program  now  on  the  books, 
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the  sea  grant  program  which  is  now  on 
the  books,  the  other  programs  which 
would  be  phased  out  by  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  problem  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  make  funds  avail- 
able for  those  programs  and  looks  to 
phasing  them  out  and  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  States.  That  is  a 
policy  decision  by  this  administration. 
As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  it  is  to  provide  funds  which  would 
supplant  the  decision  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  deprive  these  programs  of 
those  funds.  Yet  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man, suppose  the  administration,  in 
view  of  its  opposition  as  expressed  in 
this  report,  suppose  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  recommend  funding  for 
the  new  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram or  for  the  land  grant  colleges? 

This  bill  makes  those  programs  sub- 
ject to  appropriations,  future  appro- 
priations, and  suppose  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  recommend  funding,  as 
it  does  now?  Why  would  not,  in  that 
instance,  the  same  opposition  be 
present? 
Mr.       nELDS.       Reclaiming      my 

time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fields) 
has  expired. 

Mr.    YATES.    I    would    hope    that 
somebody  would  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
Let  me  attempt  to  respond. 
The  gentleman  is  right.  We  have  a 
situation  in  which  a  number  of  these 
coastal  programs  are  being  phased  out 
or  attempted  to  be  phased  out. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Through  a  lack  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  With  respect  to 
the  administration,  they  are  saying 
here  let  the  States  do  it  and  so  the 
State  says,  well,  we  are  having  this  in- 
creased activity  on  our  coast  and  it 
only  makes  sense  for  us  to  get  a  por- 
tion of  that  new  revenue.  After  all.  if 
you  are  in  Wyoming  you  get  50  per- 
cent of  that  leasing  money.  We  are 
only  asking  for  10  percent  for  the 
coastal  States,  so  I  think  that  it  is  just 
a  logical  thing  to  follow. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree  if 
the  administration  is  going  to  tighten 
down  here  and  say  all  right.  States, 
you  pick  this  responsibility  up,  then  of 
course  where  you  have  new  leasing 
programs  I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of 
line  to  let  the  States  get  10  percent  to 
pick  up  the  responsibility. 

I  think  the  gentleman  stated  it  was 
an  entitlement  program.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  You  are 
not  referring  to  this  gentleman  saying 
that? 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  No.  It  Is  only  if 
the  money  comes  in.  I  agree.  So  you 
sort  of  have  two  things. 

First,  you  have  the  philosophy 
against  it  and,  second,  you  have  the 
question  of  whether  you  have  a  fair 
formula. 
Let  me  just  address  the  fair  formula. 
Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  before  he  addresses  the 
fair  formula? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  responded  to  my  question. 
One  of  the  primary  concerris  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  the  fact  the  adminis- 
tration seeks  to  phase  out  existing  pro- 
grams that  the  gentleman  and  I  agree 
are  good  programs  that  now  permit 
the  States  to  really  have  some  kind  of 
voice  in  the  determination  of  how 
their  coastline  should  be  treated. 

The  administration  has  not  recom- 
mended funding  for  those  programs. 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YATES.  This  bill  provides  for 
appropriations  to  be  determined  by 
the  Congress. 

The  administration  will  then  have 
the  responsibility  again,  of  recom- 
mending, as  it  does  now,  funding  for 
these  programs.  If  the  administration 
is  opposed  to  this  bill,  as  the  report  in- 
dicates, what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
administration  from  refusing  to  pro- 
vide or  to  recommend  the  funds  for 
programs  that  are  authorized  for  this 
biU? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  There  is  probably 
nothing  to  stop  them  from  doing  that. 
Mr.    YATES.    Will    the    gentleman 
state  that  again? 

Mr.   PRITCHABD.   The   gentleman 
says  what  is  to  keep  the  administra- 
tion from  doing  that? 
Mr.  YATES.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  There  is  nothing 
to  keep  them  except  if  we  go  through 
this  program  and  then  that  money  is 
going  to  flow  to  the  States  no  matter 
what. 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  contrary.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not  true, 
if  I  understand  the  program,  because 
it  would  be  subject  to  appropriations 
by  the  Congress.  The  whole  budget 
process  must  still  be  pursued  and  the 
administration  will  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the 
programs  created  by  this  bill  as  it  does 
now  under  the  present  program. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  agree.  But  I 
just  believe  most  all  of  us  agree  that  if 
we  get  10  percent  allocated  and  it  is 
passed  into  law,  why,  then,  I  think 
Congress  will  be  responsive.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  administration  can  block 
that. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  doing  it.  It  is  op- 
posed to  this  program.  It  has  blocked 
the  appropriations  for  many  programs 
to  which  it  has  been  opposed. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  think  this  is  a 
sounder  basis  to  make  that  fight  on. 


Mr.  FIELDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  would  just  make  the 
point  if  Congress  wants  to  fund  this 
program  it  certainly  can.  It  can  do  so 
in  the  budgetary  process. 

But  to  me  a  major  argument  is  why 
create  a  program  that  is  going  to  be  an 
entitlement,  ongoing  program?  It  is 
$300  million  now.  but  the  estimates  in 
the  administration's  letter  are  that  it 
could  be  as  much  as  $300  billion  over 
the  next  10  years. 

Also  you  are  going  to  be  creating  a 
management  structure  to  administer 
the  imposition  of  significant  regtila- 
tory  and  reporting  requirements  on 
the  States.  Then  you  add  in  addition 
to  that  the  unfairness  of  what  I  think 
the  formula  bespeaks. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  this  is  fundamentally  flawed 
and  if  we  want  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  problems  the  gentleman  has.  why 
do  we  not  go  back  and  deal  with  the 
problems  specifically  here  on  the  floor 
instead  of  taking  this  backdoor  ap- 
proach to  funding  these  programs,  di- 
minishing the  size  of  our  Treasury, 
and  exacerbating  our  deficit,  and  par- 
ticularly the  people  from  the  interior 
States  where  their  taxpayers  certainly 
are  impacted  by  this  particular  type  of 
legislation? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  when  they  do  some 
leasing  in  Wyoming,  then  50  percent 
of  that  goes  to  the  State.  So  we  are 
launched  into  this  type  of  an  ap- 
proach. 

I  just  think  it  makes  eminently  good 
sense  and  I  think  to  take  10  percent  of 
it  is  not  unreasonable.  There  is  a  cap. 
We  can  only  go  up  to  $300  million. 
There  is  a  cap  and  it  is  new  growth 
money.  I  think  it  is  a  logical  answer. 

I  agree  that  there  are  different  ways 
to  meet  these  needs  but  I  think  it  is  a 
logical  answer  and  I  think  it  makes  it  a 
little  more  certain  that  we  will  fund 
these  programs,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 
sythe) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5.  the  Ocean 
and  Coastal  Resources  Management 
and  Development  Block  Grant  Act. 
This  historic  legislation  has  a  dual 
purpose— to  preserve  and  protect  our 
valuable  ocean  coastal  resources,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  an  incen- 
tive for  coastal  States  to  cooperate 
with  expanded  OCS  oil  and  gas  activi- 
ty. H.R.  5  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port among  the  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 

tec 

While  the  legislation  now  before  us 
is  very  similar  to  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  last  year,  several  critical 
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changes  have  been  made— changes 
which  I  strongly  advocated  and  which 
address  many  of  the  concerns  of  those 
who  have  opposed  the  legislation  in 
the  past.  With  these  changes.  H.R.  5 
now  gives  States  much  greater  spend- 
ing flexibility,  and  also  guarantees  the 
participation  of  local  governments  in 
the  block  grant  program. 

In  contrast  to  earlier  proposals,  this 
bill  contains  no  percentage  earmark- 
ing requirements  on  how  the  States 
must  spend  their  funds— with  the  ex- 
ception that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
State's  grant  must  be  spent  on  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  Most  importantly, 
the  remaining  75  percent  can  be  spent 
at  the  discretion  of  each  State  for 
ocean  and  coastal  management  ef- 
forts—including coastal  energy  impact, 
living  marine  resource,  and  natural  re- 
source-oriented activities. 

H.R.  5  would  also  require  that  each 
State  allocate  at  least  35  percent  of  its 
block  grant  to  local  governments  and 
that  States  consult  and  coordinate 
with  local  governments  in  determining 
the  allocation  of  their  block  grant 
funds.  Both  of  these  concerns— opti- 
mum State  flexibility  and  local  gov- 
ernment participation  in  the  pro- 
gram—were raised  by  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  including  the 
administration. 

Finally,  there  are  several  key  ele- 
ments of  H.R.  5  which  I  believe  are  im- 
portant to  emphasize— and  which  en- 
hance the  appeal  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation: 

First,  the  bill  does  not  create  an  en- 
titlement program.  No  moneys  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  fund  except  by 
appropriations  acts. 

Second,  the  size  of  the  fund  created 
is  based  solely  on  the  amount  of 
growth  in  OCS  revenues.  The  fund 
will  not  affect  current  levels  of  income 
to  the  Treasury. 

Third,  a  full  60  percent  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula  is  energy  related. 

Fourth,  the  block  grant  program  re- 
duces Federal  administrative  burdens 
and  requirements.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  termination 
of  some  of  the  ocean  and  coastal  ac- 
tivities addressed  in  the  legislation- 
such  as  sea  grant  and  coastal  zone 
management— Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
consistently  support  and  fund  these 
programs. 

And,  finally,  it  is  anticipated  that 
strong  oceans  and  coastal  programs 
will  allow  States  to  address  OCS  lease 
sales  in  a  rational  and  studied 
manner— leading  to  reduced  conflict 
and  greater  predictability  over  the 
OCS  leasing  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  adoption  of 
H.R.  5  and  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5  establishes  an 
ocean  and  coastal  resource  manage- 
ment and  development  fund.  Annual- 
ly, beginning  in  fiscal  year  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  is  directed  to 
deposit  into  that  fund  the  lesser  of  the 
following:  $300  million  or  10  percent  of 
the  difference  between  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  (OCS)  oil  and  gas  leasing 
receipts  received  in  that  year  and  each 
succeeding  year  and  OCS  leasing  reve- 
nues received  in  1982. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  money 
shall  be  removed  from  the  fund  except 
by  appropriations  acts.  From  10  to  20 
percent  of  annual  appropriations  will 
be  used  for  the  national  sea  grant  col- 
lege program;  the  remaining  80  to  90 
percent  will  be  used  to  provide  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  States  and  U.S.  terri- 
tories with  block  grants  for  the  man- 
agement and  enhancement  of  renew- 
able ocean  and  coastal  resources.  The 
first  block  grants  will  be  awarded  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Block  grants  are  allocated  by  a  for- 
mula which  includes  five  criteria: 
actual  OCS  leasing  activity;  planned 
OCS  lease  sales;  coastal  related  energy 
facilities;  and  for  those  States  with  ap- 
proved coastal  management  programs 
and  those  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  such  approval,  shore- 
line mileage  and  coastal  county  popu- 
lation. No  State  with  an  approved 
coastal  zone  management  program 
shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
the  block  grants. 

Prior  to  receipt  of  annual  block 
grants.  States  must  submit  a  pregrant 
report  to  the  Secretary  which  specifies 
the  intended  allocation  of  funds 
among  the  following  eligible  activities; 
coastal  zone  management  activities; 
coastal  energy  -mpact  activities;  li\ing 
marine  resource  management:  and 
natural  resource  management.  Finally, 
the  bill  requires  each  coastal  State  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  annua',  expenditures 
of  block  grant  funds  and  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  my 
statement.  I  would  like  to  raise  an 
issue  that  I  have  discussed  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee. 
It  involves  a  jurisdictional  issue  be- 
tween the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  regard- 
ing the  proper  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  administration  of  leasing  on  she 
OCS  or  the  revenues  derived  from  it. 
The  legislative  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters  is  exercised  by  the  committee 
which  Mr.  Udall  chairs— the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs- 
while  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  OCS  by  reason  of  its  authority 
over  oceanography,  fisheries,  and  wild 


life,  and  the  environment,  and  envi- 
ronmental policy.  H.R.  5  is  not  intend- 
ed to  invade  the  Interior  Committee's 
jurisdiction  in  any  way  nor  is  it  intend- 
ed to  allocate  OCS  revenues. 

Section  3  is  merely  a  method  for  de- 
termining what  the  authorization  level 
may  be  in  any  given  year.  It  is  simply 
a  way  of  indexing  the  level  of  funding 
with  accelerated  leasing.  I  anticipate  a 
large  injection  of  new  moneys  into  the 
general  fund  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead.  These  increased  revenues  are 
not  relevant  to  future  appropriations 
under  this  bill.  We  refer  to  such  reve- 
nues only  for  the  purpose  of  indexing 
our  authorizations.  After  enactment  of 
H.R.  5  moneys  in  the  general  fund 
may  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  any  authorized  purpose. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  is  intended  to 
imply  that  these  specific  new  OCS 
moneys  are  to  be  used  directly  for  this 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  manage- 
ment and  development  fund. 

Instead,  section  3  of  H.R.  5  provides 
that  up  to  $300  million  shall  be  trsuis- 
ferred  from  the  general  fund  into  this 
new  special  fund  for  grants  to  impact- 
ed coastal  Slates  and  territories.  If.  as 
is  now  projected,  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram does  not  produce  as  much  new 
revenue  as  we  once  anticipated,  then 
the  amount  transferred  to  the  special 
fund  would  be  less  than  $300  million. 
This  occurs  when  10  percent  of  the  in- 
creased OCS  revenues,  over  1982  as 
ihe  base  year,  is  less  than  $300  million. 

There  is  no  earmarking  of  OCS  reve- 
nues. This  is  simply  a  method  to  deter- 
mine how  much  money  should  be 
transferred  from  the  general  fund  to 
the  ocean  and  coastal  fund.  We  do  not 
intend  to  earmark  OCS  revenues  ?,nd 
we  concede  that  would  be  a  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Committee.  Certainly,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  increased  OCS  re- 
ceipts as  an  index  in  any  way  implies 
that  these  OCS  revenues  are  ear- 
marked for  the  purposes  of  imple- 
menting H.R.  5.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  5,  in  its  pre.sent 
form,  would  interfere  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interior  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  such  funds. 

Mr.  Udall  has  indicated  that,  on 
behalf  of  his  committee,  he  wants  to 
guard  against  direct  allocations  of 
OCS  receipts  because  this  is  a  most 
important  aspect  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  committee  and  because  it  could  se- 
riously impact  on  some  of  the  impor- 
tant programs— such  as  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  and  historic 
preservation  fund— presently  in  place. 
He  has  no  objection  to  using  the  in- 
creased OCS  revenues  as  a  guide  or 
index  for  the  authorization  as  long  as 
he  has  my  assurance  that  this  in  no 
way  attempts  to  allocate  OCS  reve- 
nues. He  has  my  assurance  on  that. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
other  body  may  have  a  different  ap- 


proach on  this  issue.  If  the  bill  goes  to 
conference  and  the  comparable  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  contains  lan- 
guage which  could  be  construed  as 
specifically  allocating  OCS  revenues,  I 
have  agreed  with  Mr.  Udall  that  the 
interests  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  conference. 

If  the  Senate  bill  were  to  contain  a 
provision  allocating  or  earmarking 
OCS  revenues,  I  would  personally 
have  no  objection  if  the  Speaker  se- 
lected some  Interior  Committee  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  this  i.ssue.  I  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  if  we  go  to  conference— 
or  even  if  we  do  not— I  have  given  my 
personal  assurances  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  that  I  will  press  strongly 
for  the  House  language  on  this  provi- 
sion so  that  the  interests  of  the  Interi- 
or Committee  will  be  protected. 

D  1100 
Mr.    JONES    of   Norih    Carolina.    I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Chairman  yield  so  I  might  make  a 
point? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  for  one  question 
only. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  question   is   how  many  States 
participate  and  how  many  territories? 
Mr.     JONES     of     North     Carolina. 
Thirty-five. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  No;  how  many  States 
specifically  participate?  I  do  not  think 
it  is  35  States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  said 
"and  territories."  It  is  30  or  31  States. 
Mr.  FIELDS.  And  five  territories? 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Yes; 
we  ha\e  to  look  at  them.  too.  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Tallon). 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  important  leg- 
islation which  would  establish  a  block 
grant  program  to  fund  various  coastal 
and  ocean  resource  activities  from  a 
percentage  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  and  gas  revenues. 

This  bill  implements  the  principle 
that  a  modest  portion  of  future  in- 
creases in  Federal  revenues  from  the 
extraction  of  public  owned,  non- 
renewable, ocean  energy  resources 
should  be  allocated  to  coastal  States 
for  the  continued  sound  management 
of,  and  research  on.  renewable  ocean 
and  coastal  resources. 

Second,  it  recognizes  that  States  will 
continue  to  be  asked  to  address,  per- 
haps more  intensely  than  in  the  past, 
the  impacts  of  energy  development 
and  other  development  in  the  coastal 
areas. 

Third,  the  bill  recognizes  that  to 
reduce  Federal-State  conflict,  coordi- 
nate the  acceleration  of  offshore  lease 


sales  and  State  management  capacity 
and,  thus,  establish  a  critical  Federal- 
State  partnership  required  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  interest,  it  is 
necessary  to  build  on  the  progress 
made  in  State  coastal  management 
and  living  marine  resource  activities 
by  continuing  Federal  financial  in- 
volvement. 

Fourth,  it  acknowledges  the  valuable 
role  played  in  nationally-directed 
oceanographic  and  coastal  research  by 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  pro- 
gram and  asserts  that  this  type  of  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  in  university- 
conducted  research  will  continue  to  be 
critically  important. 

Fifth,  it  rectifies  a  serious  imbalance 
between  States  that  receive  substan- 
tial funds  from  the  leasing  of  Federal 
lands  within  their  boundaries  and 
coastal  States  that  receive  no  revenues 
from  the  leasing  of  OCS  tracts  off 
their  coasts. 

Lastly,  it  recognizes  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  by  basing  the  block  grants  on 
an  increase  in  future  Federal  OCS  rev- 
enues and  not  on  the  present  level  of 
such  revenues.  An  improvement  of  the 
Federal-State  partnership  cooperation 
in  attaining  a  more  predictable  OCS 
leasing  schedule  and,  thus,  increase 
OCS  bonus  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral  de- 
velopment is  the  only  exception  to  a 
longstanding  Federal  policy  of  sharing 
with  affected  States  a  significant  por- 
tion of  receipts  from  resource  develop- 
ment activities  and  Federal  lands. 

Currently,  we  turn  over  to  inland 
States  a  full  50  percent  of  all  revenues 
derived  from  on-land  mineral  resource 
development.  In  fiscal  1981,  clo.se  to  $1 
billion  in  payments  were  made  to 
these  States. 

That  same  year,  the  OCS  oil  and  gas 
leasing  program  generated  over  $10 
billion  in  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  one  penny  went  to 
coastal  States. 

This  is  wrong.  H.R.  5  still  falls  short 
of  providing  equal  treatment  to  coast- 
al States,  but  it  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Carney). 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation  to 
establish  an  OCS  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram and  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
Walter  Jones,  and  our  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Ed  Forsythe,  for  their 
persistent  efforts  to  develop  this  pro- 
posal. 

As  one  who  strongly  believes  that 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
permitted  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 


offshore  drilling  activities  in  their 
areas,  I  am  especially  gratified  that 
the  bill  before  us  guarantees  local  par- 
ticipation by  requiring  States  to  allo- 
cate at  least  35  percent  of  the  block 
grant  to  local  governments. 

It  also  should  be  stressed  that  the 
source  of  funding  for  this  new  block 
grant  program  will  be  provided  by  10 
percent  of  the  growth  in  future  Feder- 
al OCS  revenues.  Thus,  the  new  Fund 
established  in  the  Treasury  from 
which  States  will  receive  block  grsmts 
will  not  affect  current  Treasury 
income  levels. 

As  Representative  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  which 
encompasses  the  easternmost  points  of 
Long  Island,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
potential  effects  of  offshore  energy  ac- 
tivities. 

Under  the  bill's  formula.  New  York 
State  is  estimated  to  receive  almost 
$14  million  for  use  in  a  wide  range  of 
coastal  management  activities  geared 
to  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
our  valuable  coastal  and  ocean  re- 
sources, including  fisheries. 

The  bill  merits  this  body's  support 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Tauzin). 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  Louisiana  is  a 
very  interesting  State.  It  gets  a  lot  of 
visitors  each  year.  They  come  to  the 
French  Quarter  in  New  Orleans,  to 
our  superdome  and  enjoy  many  of  the 
historic  antebellum  maiisions  along 
the  river.  We  also  get  a  lot  of  visitors 
who  come  for  one  specific  purpose, 
who  come  to  see  what  is  going  on  off- 
shore Louisiana.  They  come  because 
Louisiana  represents  90  percent  or 
better  of  all  of  the  offshore  develop- 
ment that  this  country  has  seen.  Over 
90  percent  of  all  the  wells  drilled  off- 
shore of  this  country  are  drilled  off- 
shore of  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  Many 
visitors  come  to  see  exactly  the  conse- 
quences and  the  benefits  of  that  par- 
ticular type  of  development. 

We  in  Louisiana  have  welcomed  that 
development,  we  continue  to  welcome 
it.  We  have  had  some  great  new  lease 
sales  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana  just  re- 
cently sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  But  we  have  also 
learned  some  valuable  lessons  in  the 
process  of  that  development. 

Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  recently  estimat- 
ed that  Louisiana  is  losing  40  square 
miles  a  year  of  coastline  to  coastline 
erosion;  invaluable  coastal  barrier  is- 
lands, invaluable  estuaries  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  to  the  tune  of  40  square  miles 
per  year  are  being  lost. 
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One  parish  or  county  in  my  own  dis- 
trict called  Terrebonne  Parish,  which 
ironically  means  "good  earth,"  by  the 
way,  in  E:nglish,  it  is  losing  8  square 
miles  a  year.  8  square  miles  in  a  single 
county  per  year  lost  forever  because  of 
coastal  erosion. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
many  environmental  groups  have  at- 
tributed much  of  this  coastal  erosion 
directly  to  the  use  of  Louisiana's  coast- 
line for  offshore  development. 

That  is  an  impact  that  is  not  now 
being  addressed,  that  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed with  current  State  funding 
and  that  will  not  be  addressed  unless  a 
bill  of  this  nature  is  passed. 

Now.  when  visitors  from  New  Jersey 
and  from  New  York  and  from  Wash- 
ington State  or  California  and  other 
coastal  States,  who  do  not  have  as 
much  coastal  development  as  Louisi- 
ana has.  come  to  our  State  to  look  at 
that  offshore  development,  we  proudly 
point  to  the  fact  that  our  fisheries 
remain  intact,  and  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry and  fisheries  industry  work 
compatibly  together. 

But  we  also  shamefully  admit  we  are 
losing  40  square  miles  of  our  State  and 
nobody  is  addressing  the  problem, 
nobody,  because  the  funds  are  not 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  bill  of  this  nature 
means  several  things;  it  means  that  a 
State  like  Louisiana,  losing  that  valua- 
ble resource,  will  have  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  means  other 
States,  who  look  forward  to  OCS  de- 
velopment, who  au"e  attempting  today 
to  block  it  in  court,  will  look  at  the  ex- 
perience in  Louisiana,  with  the  loss  of 
this  coastline  and  are  going  to  say, 
"Wait  a  minute,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  care,  it  has  provided  some 
source  of  revenue  to  address  those  se- 
rious impacts  during  the  boom  years." 

Yes,  let  us  talk  about  that,  the  boom 
and  bust  syndrome. 

We  have  seen  it  in  Louisiana.  We 
have  been  in  the  boom  periods,  when 
the  State  and  the  people  of  our  State 
recognized  the  economy  of  an  active 
oil  and  gas  development  offshore.  We 
are  in  the  bust  period  right  now;  15. 
17.  20  percent  unemployment  in  some 
of  our  areas. 

We  have  had  1,700  new  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance  per  month 
in  offices  that  formerly  had  350  at  the 
most,  because  we  are  in  that  bust 
period  right  now. 

We  have  seen  the  boom,  we  have 
seen  the  bust.  Now,  we  get  no  State  or 
local  tax  revenues,  zero  revenues  from 
all  of  the  Federal  offshore  develop- 
ment. Ironically.  Louisiana,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  encourage  the  development 
of  those  resources,  has  even  granted  a 
sales  tax  exemption  to  the  goods  and 
services  that  flow  offshore  to  develop 
the  Federal  regime. 

Does  it  not  make  some  sense,  is  it 
not  some  degree  of  fairness  to  say  to 
coastal  States  such  as  Louisiana  and 


others  who  are  going  to  become  oil 
and  gas  development  coastal  States, 
that  "Look,  with  the  great  wealth  and 
revenue  flowing  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  that  development,  if 
you  are  willing  and  able  to  open  your 
shores  up  to  allow  that  revenue  to 
flow  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  we  are 
going  to  be  willing  to  share  some  small 
measure  of  those  funds  with  you  to 
address  some  of  those  types  of  impacts 
such  as  Louisiana's  serious  coastal  ero- 
sion problems." 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaox). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  totally  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  our  chairman  and  also 
those  of  the  previous  speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Tauzin). 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  things 
that  I  think  should  be  obvious.  We 
have  an  OCS  leasing  program  that  is 
generating  somewhere  between  $11 
and  $15  billion  per  year.  What  this  leg- 
islation does  is  very  small.  It  takes  10 
percent  of  any  future  increases  from 
OCS  revenues  and  shares  them  with 
coastal  States.  We  would  only  draw 
from  any  potential  increase.  If  we  do 
not  have  an  increase  in  OCS  revenues, 
nothing  will  ever  flow  to  any  State. 
We  are  only  talking  about  an  increase 
over  the  base  year  of  1982  fiscal  year. 
Then  however  small  that  increase 
might  be.  we  are  talking  about  only  10 
percent  of  that  increase  being  set 
aside  for  something  like  30  or  35  po- 
tential States  that  may  need  some  of 
those  funds. 

Why  do  they  need  them?  We  have  a 
coastal  zone  management  program 
which  is  being  phased  out.  States  are 
trying  to  address  coastal  problems, 
coastal  zone  problems,  through  the 
coastal  zone  management  program.  If 
we  do  not  have  any  money  for  that 
coastal  zone  management  program, 
how  are  they  going  to  do  the  actions 
that  are  going  to  be  required? 

Without  this  legislation,  they  would 
have  to  fold  up  shop  and  go  home  and 
just  continue  to  suffer  the  potential 
adverse  effects  of  OCS  leasing. 

This  is  a  very  small  step  in  saying, 
"We  still  want  States  to  participate, 
we  still  want  to  encourage  you  to  pro- 
vide the  rest  of  the  Nation  the  oil  and 
gas  and  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  very 
small  amount  of  the  revenues  t)eing 
generated  off  of  your  own  coastline  to 
address  those  problems." 

It  is  a  small  amount  considering  a 
program  that  has  a  potential  to  gener- 
ate $15  billion  to  the  National  Treas- 
ury. The  coastal  States  are  not  getting 
very  much  out  of  it. 

The  last  thing  I  will  mention  is  an 
amendment  that  I  will  be  offering 
which  basically  would  say  that  any 
State  that  has  had  their  boundaries 


litigated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  that  that  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
made  a  definitive  decision  spelling  out 
where  your  coast  line  is  actually  locat- 
ed, that  that  will  in  fact  be  the  perma- 
nent boundary  of  your  State. 

Mr.  Tauzin  and  I  will  be  offering 
that  amendment  together.  It  has  a 
direct  effect  on  Louisiana,  but  it  af- 
fects any  other  State  that  could  be 
similarly  situated. 

We  have  gotten  approval  by  the 
State  Department,  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  this  amendment  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  I  think  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE  has  cleared  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  minority. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  the  States  in- 
volved. We  have  tried  to  pass  a  bill 
such  as  this  for  years.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  this  Congress  accepts  the  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Nation  has  for 
energy  development  offshore. 

This  is  a  small  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  would  encourage  a  favorable 
vote. 

D  1115 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Carper). 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5.  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenue  sharing 
bill.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  Mr. 
D'Amours.  the  full  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  chairman. 
Mr.  Walter  Jones,  as  well  as  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  for  the  exemplary  job  that 
they  and  others  have  done  in  ushering 
this  much-needed  legislation  to  the 
floor  today. 

This  is  not  a  novel  appearance  for 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Similar  legislation  was  adopted  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  260  to  134,  and  for 
good  reason. 

Development  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
resources  is  critical  to  this  country's 
well-being,  but  such  development  has 
its  costs. 

This  country  has  embarked  on  a 
headlong  rush  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  these  nonrenewable  energy 
resources  without  adequate  consider- 
ation of  the  impact  their  development 
might  have  on  the  coastal  zone  activi- 
ties of  coastal  States  and  on  the  sound 
management  of  renewable  ocean  re- 
sources. This  policy  has  met  with 
great  opposition.  Several  States  have 
been  forced  to  seek  protection  in 
court,  because  of  the  insensitivity  of 
this  administration  to  their  concerns. 

Accelerated  development  of  offshore 
oil  and  gas  resources  in  the  national 
interest  cannot  take  place  without 
consideration  for  and  the  cooperation 
of  coastal  States.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  funding,  through  the  sharing 


of  Federal  OCS  lease  sale  revenues, 
for  States  to  assume  a  meaningful  role 
in  the  rational  management  of  all  our 
ocean  and  coastal  resources. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  coastal  zone  management  and  the 
sea  grant  college  programs  in  paving 
the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of 
our  coastal  resources  and  how  best  to 
use  them. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  would 
provide  this  critical  assistance  to 
States  without  increasing  an  already 
overwhelming  Federal  budget  deficit. 
By  basin  block  grants  on  an  increase 
in  future  OCS  revenues  rather  than 
on  the  present  level  of  such  revenues, 
unacceptable  growth  in  the  deficit  can 
be  avoided. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  put  our 
bickering  behind  us,  and  to  attack  our 
energy  problems  together.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  5  as  a  step 
toward  cooperative  development  of 
our  invaluable  offshore  energy  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  del- 
egate from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 
Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5,  the  Ocean  and  Coastal 
Resources  Management  and  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Act,  which  estab- 
lishes a  fund  from  revenues  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  and  best 
management  of  our  marine  resources. 

I  welcome  this  initiative  because  I 
believe  to  be  particularly  fitting  that 
OCS  revenues  be  used  to  rescue  our 
Nation's  marine  resources  protection 
and  development  activities  from  inad- 
equate funding.  The  OCS  development 
poses  a  threat  to  our  environment,  es- 
pecially to  our  Nation's  coastal  and 
marine  resources  and  therefore  is  only 
fair  play  that  money  raised  from  these 
activities  be  used  to  offset  the  impacts 
ancillary  to  the  offshore  development. 
Now  more  than  ever  we  need  to  in- 
tensify our  national  effort  to  preserve 
marine  resources.  Our  ecosystems  as 
well  as  the  economy  would  suffer  a 
severe  blow  if  our  ocean  and  coastal 
resources  are  ever  found  depleted. 

The  continued  funding  of  ocean  and 
coastal  development  activities  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto 
Rico  as  well  as  other  coastal  States 
has  taken  a  very  active  role  in  a  broad 
range  of  ocean,  fishery,  and  coastal 
programs,  including  the  national  sea 
grant  program.  These  activities  are 
particularly  important  because  of 
Puerto  Rico's  condition  as  a  tropical 
island.  Almost  72  percent  of  the  is- 
land's 3.2-million  people  live  in  coastal 
municipalities.  The  central  mountain 
range  is  steep  and  inhibits  develop- 
ment, as  a  result  of  which  most  new 
activity  is  in  the  coastal  areas. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  sound 
and  sorely  needed  piece  of  legislation 
which  merits  our  approval.  It  was  en- 
visioned and  designed  in  the  national 
interest  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  Nation's  invaluable  and  irreplace- 
able marine  resources,  the  constant 
interaction  between  human  activity 
and  nature  urgently  require  a  continu- 
ing program  of  monitoring,  evaluation, 
and  protection,  such  as  would  be  possi- 
ble under  the  proposed  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  highly  important  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4V2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  very  strong  support  of  this  bill  and. 
in  lieu  of  a  prepared  statement,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  a  couple  of 
questions  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  and  to  some 
statements  which  I  think  demonstrate 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  legislation  before  us. 

This  is  not  essentially  a  new  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  an  attempt  to  reach  out 
and  find  new  Federal  dollars  to 
achieve  new  purposes  hitherto  unad- 
dressed  by  Federal  programs. 

This  is  an  attempt  essentially, 
having  some  of  the  verbiage  stripped 
from  it,  to  salvage  three  existing, 
modest,  and  very  successful  Federal 
programs. 

The  administration  has  sought  to 
abolish  the  coastal  zone  management 
program,  the  sea  grant  program,  and 
the  coastal  energy  impact  program, 
which  is.  in  fact,  part  of  the  CZM  pro- 
gram itself. 

These  programs  have  been  enor- 
mously successful  in  their  operation 
over  a  number  of  years.  Absent  the 
legislation  before  us  now,  if  the  trend 
in  declining  appropriations  were  to 
continue  at  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  insistence,  we  would  find 
ourselves  in  1  or  2  or  3  years  at  the 
most  essentially  without  any  of  these 
programs.  And  they  meet,  I  suggest,  a 
very,  very  important  need  on  the  part 
of  the  coastal  States  of  the  Nation. 

The  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram's authorization  expires  in  1985. 
The  sea  grant  program's  authorization 
expires  this  year,  in  1983.  And  the 
coastal  energy  impact  program  expires 
in  1988.  Take,  for  example,  the  sea 
grant  program,  a  very  small,  a  very 
modest  program.  No  Member  of  this 
institution  needs  to  be  reminded  about 
the  importance  and  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  our  land  grant  colleges 
and  the  extraordinary  role  they  have 
played  in  the  assistance  of  our  land- 
based  agriculture  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  going  back  more  than  a 
century. 

The  sea  grant  program  is  a  recent 
and  extremely  modest  attempt  to  lend 
that  kind  of  expertise  and  support  to 


the  development  of  our  marine-based 
resources,  particularly  the  fisheries  of 
the  Nation.  It  has  heen  funded  at  a 
very  small  level  and  it  has  been  very 
successful. 

The  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram, if  there  is  a  program  on  the 
books  of  this  land  that  ought  to 
appeal  to  this  administration  it  is  the 
CZM  program.  It  is  federalism  incar- 
nate. It.  recognizes  the  shared  respon- 
sibilities of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  with  respect  to  decision- 
making having  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  in  the  waters  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  not  a  Federal  decision 
that  has  to  be  made;  it  is  not  a  State 
decision  that  has  to  be  made;  it  is  a 
genuinely  shared  responsibility.  And 
this  is  a  very  finely  tuned,  very  care- 
fully balanced  approach  to  what  is  in 
fact  and  what  ought  to  remain  a 
shared  responsibility. 

To  those  Members  who  somehow 
have  conjured  fears  of  a  vast  new  Fed- 
eral program  being  created  by  this  leg- 
islation or  vast  new  Federal  dollars 
being  sought  by  its  authors,  you  can 
put  those  fears  to  rest.  The  simplest 
way,  I  think,  to  express  that  is  that 
the  three  programs  which  we  essen- 
tially seek  to  save  in  this  bill  are  au- 
thorized under  current  law,  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  for  a  total  of  $364  mil- 
lion. 

If  this  bill  instead  were  law.  those 
three  programs  would  have  an  author- 
ization of  only  $300  million. 

So  in  terms  of  the  authorization 
itself,  this  actually  constitutes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  authorized  Federal  commit- 
ment for  the  programs  about  which 
we  are  concerned. 

The  bottom  line  of  course  and  the 
need  for  this  legislation  stems  not 
from  those  authorizing  numbers,  but 
from  what  has  happened  to  the  actual 
appropriated  dollars  in  the  past  few 
years. 

In  1978,  these  programs  were  appro- 
priated to  the  tune  of  $197.7  million. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  that  has 
gone  down  to  $43.4  million  and  it  will 
go  directly  to  zero,  very  promptly,  in  a 
year  or  two  or  three,  absent  this  legis- 
lation. 

That  Is  why  it  is  important,  that  is 
why  it  is  crucial,  and  that  is  why  it 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  appeal  to  all 
Members  of  this  House. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5,  the  Ocean  and  Coastal 
Resources  Management  and  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Act. 

This  bill  has  widespread  support 
among  Members  of  Congress  from 
coastal  districts  because  it  has  as  its 
central  purpose  the  preservation  of 
two  Federal  Government  programs 
which  have  clearly  proven  their  value 
to  all  those  who  live  near,  or  who 
derive  their  livelihood  from  the  re- 
sources of,  the  sea. 
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During  the  96th  Congress.  I  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography.  We  undertook  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  oversight  hearings 
prior  to  considering  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  coastal  zone  management 
programs  originally  created  in  1972.  I 
embarked  on  that  process  genuinely 
skeptical  about  the  value  of  coastal 
zone  management.  I  had  the  suspicion 
that  perhaps  this  was  a  program— like 
many  others— that  was  treasured  only 
by  the  State  and  Federal  bureaucrats 
employed  by  it,  and  that  the  public  at 
large  would  be  indifferent  at  best  to 
its  continuation. 

But  I  was  wrong.  Our  subcommittee 
developed  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony from  town  officials,  from  fisher- 
men, from  those  dependent  on  the 
tourist  industry,  from  beachfront 
property  owners,  from  environmental- 
ists and  from  many  others  who  were 
convinced  that  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment had  served— and  could  continue 
to  serve- precisely  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created;  that  is,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  balanced,  prudent  use  of 
the  coastal  areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  sea  grant  program,  whose 
future  is  equally  entwined  with  the 
fate  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  has  for  a  decade  been  generat- 
ing—at very  little  cost— the  kind  of  sci- 
entific expertise  which  our  Nation 
must  have  to  understand  and  to  utilize 
with  confidence  the  resources  of  the 
marine  environment. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  op- 
posed funding  for  these  programs 
from  the  first  day  it  took  office. 
During  that  period.  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt  has  attempted  to  turn  his 
Department  from  the  legally  appoint- 
ed guardian  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources into  their  most  aggressive 
salesman.  In  doing  so,  he  has  sought 
not  only  tc  3ell  the  public's  resources 
as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
but— in  alliance  with  OMB— he  has  at- 
tempted to  deprive  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity of  the  means  to  fight  back. 

These  policies  have  not  worked.  By 
seeking  to  eliminate  or  to  ignore  the 
procedural  requirements  of  our  off- 
shore leasing  statutes,  the  administra- 
tion has  forced  State  governments  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  the  courts  to 
guaremtee  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  The  coastal  zone  management 
program  is  designed  to  permit  State 
governments  to  work  in  partnership— 
both  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  with  their  own  town  and  local  gov- 
ernments—not to  block  coastal  devel- 
opment, or  to  prevent  oil  leasing  on 
the  OCS,  but  to  pursue  a  coordinated 
and  balanced  program,  combining  de 
velopment  with  conservation  and  ap- 
propriate safeguards  in  a  manner  as 
satisfactory  as  possible  to  all. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
H.R.  5,  seeks  to  achieve  the  same  goal. 


If  it  is  accurate  to  generalize  about 
this  bill,  at  all,  I  would  characterize  it 
as  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
right  of  State  governments  to  have  a 
say  in  what  the  Federal  Government 
does  in  coastal  areas  within  or  adja- 
cent to  their  territory.  It  is  as  simple— 
and  it  should  be  as  noncontroversial— 
as  that.  This  bill  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  Federalist  traditions  which 
this  administration  claims  to  support; 
it  would  guarantee  the  continuation  of 
programs  which  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Congre.ss.  and 
which  have  proven  their  value  to  the 
public:  it  has  the  support  of  a  biparti- 
san and  geographically  diverse  coali- 
tion of  Members  who  are  dedicated  to 
serving  coastal  areas  throughout  our 
country;  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D' Amours),  and  approve  this  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  margin 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5.  the  Ocean 
and  Coastal  Resources  Management 
and  Development  Block  Grant  Act. 

H.R.  5  was  reported  out  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  on  April  27  This 
legislation  would  establish  an  ocean 
and  coastal  resources  management 
and  development  fund,  with  moneys 
derived  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  oil  and  gas  lease  -sales. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
this  program  all  coastal  States,  which 
include  Great  Lakes  States,  must  have 
either  OCS  leasing  activity  going  on, 
or  coastal  related  energy  facilities,  or 
an  approved  coastal  management  pro- 
gram. My  home  State  of  Illinois  has  a 
very  active  coastal  zone  management 
program  and  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive $1.2  million  annually.  There  are 
60  miles  of  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  in 
Illinois,  that  have  a  great  need  for 
shoreline  improvements.  The  city  of 
Chicago  is  gearing  up  to  hold  the  1992 
Worlds  Fair  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  H.R.  5  cculd  provide  the 
city  funding  for  planning,  design,  and 
environmental  studies  for  the  World's 
Fair.  In  addition  the  city  could  u.se 
these  block  grant  funds  for  technical 
studies,  iimiled  capital  improvement 
projects  for  shoreline  stabilization, 
port  development,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial redevelopment,  water  quality 
improvement  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure,  sponsored  by  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5.  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  approving 
this  important  legislation. 

As  you  know,  H.R.  5  would  establish 
an  ocean  and  coastal  resources  man- 


agement and  development  fund,  which 
would  be  financed  by  revenues  collect- 
ed from  offshore  oil  and  gas  lease 
sales.  Moneys  from  the  fund  would  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  national  sea 
grant  program  and  to  provide  a  block 
grant  to  the  coastal  States  for  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  as  well  as  other  ac- 
tivities for  the  enhancement  and  man- 
agement of  marine  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
as  the  Representative  from  New  Jer- 
sey's largest  coa.stal  district.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  important  role  that 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas 
development  plays  in  the  Nation's 
energy  future.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  clear  that  our  im- 
portant coastal  and  fisheries  resources 
are  coming  under  tremendous  develop- 
ment pressures  from  a  number  of 
sources. 

Despite  its  tremendous  importance 
to  Americas  energy  independence. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas 
development  is  not  risk  free.  OCS  de- 
velopment often  places  both  subtle 
and  not-so-subtle  pressure.s  on  coastal 
areas. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  a  number 
of  important  State  programs  that  ad- 
dress the  need  for  comprehensive 
coastal  planning.  This  planning  proc- 
ess, spurred  mostly  as  a  result  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and 
the  Nation's  growing  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  its  coastal  resources, 
has  successfully  provided  a  much- 
needed  balan:;e  between  resource  pro- 
tection and  exploitation. 

H.R.  5  addresses  the  critical  need  to 
provide  coastal  States  with  the  finan- 
cial resources  they  need  to  properly 
plan  for  OCS  leasing  activities  and  to 
wisely  manage  their  coastal  and  fish- 
ery resources.  Although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  workable  OCS  leasing 
program  is  in  the  public's  best  inter- 
est, we  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  need 
to  properly  manage  and  protect  our 
renewable  resources— such  as  recrea- 
tion and  commercial  fisheries— while 
we  extract  nonrenewable  oil  and  gas 
from  underneath  our  oceans. 

State  coastal  planning  should  legiti- 
mately play  an  integral  role  in  the 
OCS  process.  Coastal  States,  which 
will  have  to  live  with  the  impacts  re- 
sulting from  accelerated  oil  and  gas 
development  off  their  shores,  should 
also  receive  the  resources  necessary  to 
cope  with  OCS  development.  Without 
the  assistance  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion, many  of  our  coastal  areas  will  be 
unable  to  take  the  necessary  actions  to 
adequately  cope  with  offshore  oil  and 
gas  development. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  pace  of  OCS 
leasing  and  development  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


has  proposed  to  offer  almost  a  billion 
acres— nearly  the  entire  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf— within  the  next  5  years. 
Clearly,  a  small  portion  of  the  revenue 
that  the  Federal  Goveriunent  collects 
as  a  result  of  this  leasing  process 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  States  to 
use  in  planning  for  OCS  activities, 
managing  and  enhancing  their  fisher- 
ies and  coastal  resources,  and  mitigat- 
ing possible  harmful  impacts. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation is  critical  to  insure  the  orderly 
development  of  our  OCS  resources  and 
to  discourage  costly  lawsuits  to  enjoin 
OCS  leasing  activities.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  5.» 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional ocean  and  coastal  resource  man- 
agement development  fund. 

Coastal  States  are  facing  tremen- 
dous financial  pressures  due  to  the  ac- 
celeration of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  leasing,  exploration,  and  devel- 
opment. It  is  vital  that  we  realize  and 
plan  for  the  relationship  between  the 
expansion  of  OCS  leasing  activities 
and  the  capability  of  coastal  States  to 
bear  the  costs  associated  with  such  de- 
velopment. 

While  speeding  up  OCS  development 
under  the  5-year  plan,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  at  the  same  time  the  admin- 
istration has  reduced  Federal  support 
for  State  programs  in  ocean  and  coast- 
al management.  These  contradictory 
policies  serve  to  place  unnecessary 
limits  on  envirorimentally  sound  OCS 
development. 

H.R.  5  offers  a  rational  alternative 
to  present  policies  by  allocating  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  revenues  from  offshore 
oil  and  gas  leasing  for  block  grant 
funding  for  State  programs  in  renew- 
able ocean  and  coastal  resource  man- 
agement. Thi.s  measure  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Coastal  States  Organiza 
tion  as  well  hs  oil  exploration  compa- 
nies. Furthermore,  while  noncoastal 
States  do  not  directly  benefit  from 
H.R  5.  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  support  of  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  inland  States,  has  also 
endorsed  this  vital  bill. 

In  California,  we  anticipate  8.36  per- 
cent of  Mv  total  funding  under  the 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  develop- 
ment block  grant.  The  method  used  to 
determine  funding  is  based  on  a  fair 
and  ^alancpd  formula  v.hich  includes 
short  line  n^ileage,  coastal  county  pop- 
ulation, coastal  energy  estimates,  and 
OCS  activity.  This  last  item  includes 
three  factors:  Activity  resulting  from 
Interior's  5-year  plan;  an  estimate  of 
acres  leased;  and  a  retroactive  esti- 
mate ol  production— to  give  a  boost  to 
States  such  :as  Alaska  and  Texas  with 
long  iunning  programs. 

TJ.sing  this  formula  and  the  assump- 
tion cf  $300  miJiion  in  iotal  annual  re- 
ceipts, then  taking  $35  million  off  the 
top  ol  that  for  sea  grant,  the  subcom- 


mittee estimated  that  California's 
share  would  be  $25  million. 

Given  the  increasingly  stringent 
State  fiscal  picture,  this  amount  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  preserving  an 
active  and  effective  State  coastal  pro- 
gram in  California.  Our  Governor  has 
unwisely,  in  my  opinion,  eliminated  all 
Federal  funding  for  our  coastal  com- 
mission, but  I  cannot  believe  that  leg- 
islative efforts,  led  by  State  Senator 
Bob  Presley,  to  redress  this  error  will 
not  prevail.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  concept  embodied  in  this  bill,  that 
of  allowing  coastal  States  and  local 
communities  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
revenues  generated  from  offshore  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development. 
I  think  it  especially  important  that 
local  communities  receive  a  share,  as  it 
is  the.se  areas  that  are  most  directly 
affected  by  OCS  activity.  When  an  off- 
shore lease  goes  into  production,  it  is 
the  local  community— not  the  State- 
that  must  supply  housing,  education, 
fire  protection,  and  water  and  sewer 
service.  With  the  help  of  the  commit- 
tee leadership.  H.R.  5  has  been  amend- 
ed to  reflect  this  reality  and  I  think 
that  the  amendment  makes  this  a 
better  bill. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  point  to  certain  deficien- 
cies in  the  legislation.  A  major  one  in- 
volves the  formula  by  which  revenues 
are  shared.  To  be  truly  responsive  to 
the  impacts  felt  by  coastal  States  and 
local  communities,  the  revenue  shar- 
ing formula  should  be  based  on  just 
one  factor— the  amount  of  impact  felt 
by  those  areas.  This,  of  course,  can  be 
measured  in  a  number  of  ways.  Howev- 
er, there  are  certain  extraneous  fac- 
tors included  in  H.R.  5  that  I  believe 
detract  from  the  good  intentions  of 
the  coinmittee  in  passing  the  bill.  Elec- 
tric generating  plants,  coal  storage  fa- 
cilit:e;i,  aiid  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version projecti-  will  all  have  effects  on 
local  communities;  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  communities  should  be  com- 
f.ensated  from  OCS  revenues  because 
these  facilities  exist.  Neither  should 
shoreline  mileage  nor  coastal  popula- 
tion be  used  as  criteria  in  determining 
how  much  money  is  to  be  made  avail 
able.  We  are  talking  about  compensa- 
tion  for  OCS  impacts,   not  for  acci- 
dents of  history  or  geography. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  continued 
attempts  to  use  OCS  funds  as  a  back- 
door method  to  provide  money  for  cer- 
tain programs  such  as  those  found  in 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
and  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  Act.  The  good  and  bad  points 
of  these  acts  should  not  be  debated 
here.  More  important,  these  acts 
should  stand  on  their  own  and  funding 


for  them  should  be  decided  through 
the  normal  process,  not  through  pas- 
sage of  legislation  dealing  with  the  im- 
pacts of  OCS  development  on  coastal 
areas. 

Finally,  on  a  matter  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  me  and  my  State,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  leadership 
on  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  by  providing  that 
OCS  revenues  can  be  used  for  the  en- 
hancement and  management  of  natu- 
ral resources.  OCS  development  is 
needed  and  should  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously; at  the  same  time,  we  all  know 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  oil 
runs  out.  When  that  happens,  the 
fishing  industry,  which  depends  on 
the  harvest  of  a  renewable  resource, 
will  increase  its  existing  importance  as 
an  economic  factor  in  coastal  States' 
economies.  By  allowing  OCS  funds  to 
be  used  now,  we  will  Insure  the  contin- 
ued viability  of  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  the  final  product  of  our  action 
today  and  future  action  in  conference 
with  the  Senate.* 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5.  the  Ocean 
and  Coastal  Resources  Management 
and  Development  Block  Grant  Act.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  considering  this  vital  bill  today. 
This  legislative  proposal  addresses  the 
important  role  that  the  development 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  will 
play  in  contributing  to  America's 
energy  security  and  in  providing  coast- 
al States,  such  as  Connecticut,  the 
necessary  funds  to  mitigate  any  im- 
pacts from  OCS  development. 

This  bill  proposes  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
ought  not  to  occur  in  a  rushed  and 
careless  fashion  that  put  at  risk  those 
other  resources  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  which,  if  properly  man- 
aged and  protected,  are  perpetually  re- 
newable and  literally  priceless.  This 
legislation  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  a  modest  portion  of  future  in- 
creases in  Federal  revenues  from  the 
extraction  of  publicly  owned,  non- 
renewable energy  resources  should  be 
allocated  to  coastal  States  for  the  con- 
tinuation cf.  and  research  on,  renew- 
able ocean  and  coastal  resources. 

This  bill  complies  with  the  block 
grant  concept  advocated  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  H.R.  5  pro- 
vides maximum  flexibility  and  ade- 
quate funding  to  meet  each  coastal 
States  unique  problems.  Each  coastal 
State  will  receive  its  share  of  the  block 
grant  based  on  a  formula  originating 
from  97th  Congress  H.R.  5543.  For 
Connecticut,  this  formula  equals  1.2 
percent  of  the  total  block  grant  trust 
fund,  or  approximately  $3.6  million. 
These  funds  will  be  used  according  to 
broad   categories   of   State    activities: 
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Coastal  zone  management,  siting  of 
energy  facilities,  land  acquisition, 
management  of  fisheries,  energy 
impact  programs,  and  the  obtainment 
of  a  balanced  coastal  ecology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  a 
resounding  rebuttal  to  an  administra- 
tion that  has  argued  that  coastal  as- 
sistance programs  serve  State  and 
local  interests  and  not  the  national  in- 
terest. This  administration  has  tried  to 
eliminate  funding  for  coastal  zone 
management  programs,  fishery  conser- 
vation programs,  energy  impact  assist- 
ance and  the  sea  grant  program  while 
at  the  same  time  accelerating  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  OCS. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  develop  at  a  rea- 
sonable pace  our  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing  activities,  we  must  mini- 
mize potential  dangers  with  a  commit- 
ment to  the  management  of  our  price- 
less coastal  and  ocean  resources.* 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  5.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  is  very  similar  to  H.R. 
5543,  which  the  House  considered  in 
the  97th  Congress. 

This  bill  diverts  $300  million  per 
year  from  the  income  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury receives  from  the  Outer  Continen- 
tial  Shelf  energy  revenues.  It  orders 
the  States  to  use  the  funds  to  continue 
programs  that  both  the  Reagan  and 
the  Carter  administrations  have  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  In  order  to  fit  the 
new  times,  the  committee  has  hired  a 
wordsmith  to  describe  this  legislation 
as  a  block  grant  and  revenue  sharing. 

H.R.  5  is  simply  a  method  by  which 
proponents  of  these  programs  are  at- 
tempting to  mislead  the  budgets  and 
appropriations  committees.  Why?  Be- 
cause these  programs  cannot  hold 
their  own  in  the  process  of  competing 
for  Federal  dollars.  The  OCS  program 
is  one  of  the  few  that  generates  funds 
for  the  Federal  Treasury.  To  now  take 
$300  million  per  year  from  these  reve- 
nues is  going  to  mean  that  other  im- 
portant programs  will  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  available  to  them 
that  would  otherwise  be  there. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
very  close  look  at  the  rhetoric  which  is 
being  bantered  about  by  proponents.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
the  proponents  talk  in  terms  of  this 
legislation  being  $300  million.  That  is 
accurate  for  the  first  fiscal  year.  But 
the  bill  goes  on  forever,  and  for  the 
next  10  fiscal  years  the  price  tag  that 
goes  with  the  bill  is  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween $1.5  to  $3  billion.  So  remember, 
you  are  not  voting  today  on  taking 
$300  million  from  other  programs;  you 
are  taking  $3  billion— and  that  is  real 
money— money  that  will  no  longer  be 
available  to  other  programs  unless  we 
borrow  the  money  or  eliminate  other 
programs.* 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  announcement  last  year  of  its  5- 
year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  leasing  schedule,  the  administra- 


tion evidenced  its  commitment  to  ex- 
tensive offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing. 
Under  this  program,  almost  the  entire 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  of  the 
Nation— almost  1  billion  acres  of  off- 
shore territory— will  be  offered  for 
leasing  in  the  next  5  years.  Nearly  21 
times  as  much  OCS  land  will  be  con- 
sidered for  lease  in  the  5  years  during 
which  the  plan  is  implemented  as  have 
been  leased  in  the  past  28  years. 

While  this  unprecedented  increase 
in  leasing  activities  may  generate  con- 
siderable revenues  for  the  Federal 
Treasury,  it  is  also  certain  to  incur 
costs  for  coastal  States.  While  the 
Federal  revenue  estimated  to  result 
from  OCS  leasing  has  been  subject  to 
significant  fluctuation  during  the  past 
year— the  administration  initially  indi- 
cated it  might  gain  as  much  as  $18  bil- 
lion in  revenue  annually  from  leasing, 
and  has  subsequently  revised  its  esti- 
mate downward  to  $8  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983— the  costs  of  accelerated 
OCS  leasing  to  coastal  States  remains 
high.  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  significant  impact 
upon  coastal  States'  industries  in  fish- 
eries and  tourism.  In  addition,  OCS 
leasing  is  expected  to  increase  de- 
mands upon  local  zoning  and  land-use 
planning  efforts  through  the  construc- 
tion of  onshore  refining  and  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  habitats  for  rare 
whales,  seals,  aquatic  birds,  and  en- 
dangered species— as  well  as  managed 
marine  protection  areas— will  be  af- 
fected by  this  increase  in  leasing  activ- 
ity. 

While  the  benefits  of  OCS  leasing 
would  be  shared  widely  by  inland  and 
coastal  Stales  alike,  the  environmental 
and  economic  risks  involved  in  realiz- 
ing those  benefits  would  be  concen- 
trated heavily— if  not  exclusively— 
upon  coastal  States.  In  return  for 
their  shouldering  these  burdens  of 
OCS  development,  fairness  alone 
would  dictate  that  coastal  States 
should  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
impacts  felt  along  their  coasts. 

In  fact.  Congress  has  recognized  the 
need  for  insuring  protection  of  the 
unique  habitats  and  industries  of 
coastal  States  in  passing  legislation  in- 
tended to  provide  assistance  to  affect- 
ed coastal  States  through  loans,  bond 
guarantees,  or  grants.  Measures  such 
as  the  coastal  energy  impact  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  the  Fisheries  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976,  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964.  and  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  all 
attest  to  a  strong  congressional  com- 
mitment to  aiding  coastal  States. 

However,  against  a  background  of  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leasing  activity,  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  termination  of 
Federal  support  for  the  coastal  energy 
impact  program,  the  coastal  zone  man- 
agement  program,   and   the   national 


sea  grant  college  program,  and  has 
sought  major  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions under  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  and 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation 
Act.  At  precisely  the  time  when  coast- 
al States  are  expected  to  shoulder  a 
staggering  greater  burden  of  the 
impact  of  federally  sanctioned  off- 
shore development,  the  administration 
has  proposed  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  Federal  commitment  to  enabling 
coastal  States  to  handle  the  burden. 
In  contrast,  inland  States  already  re- 
ceive considerable  funding— $900  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983— to  offset  the 
disruptive  effect  of  mining  activity  on 
Federal  lands  within  their  borders; 
coastal  States  are  not  currently  able  to 
share  directly  in  Federal  revenues 
from  oil  and  gas  development  on  the 
OCS. 

For  this  reason,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5,  the  Ocean  and  Coastal 
Resources  Management  and  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Act.  This  legislation 
would  seek  to  restore  a  Federal  com- 
mitment to  the  Nation's  34  coastal 
States,  many  of  which  will  experience 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment off  their  shores  in  the  near 
future. 

This  legislation  directs  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  place  up  to  $300 
million— or  10  percent  of  all  OCS  reve- 
nues in  excess  of  those  collected  in 
1982— in  a  block  grant  fund.  In  fact, 
full  funding  of  H.R.  5  would  represent 
only  2  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
Federal  OCS  revenues  collected  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Further,  since  activities  covered 
under  the  block  grant  format  and  pro- 
grams under  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Act  are  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1982  at  a  level  of  $410.5  million, 
the  $300  million  ceiling  included  in 
H.R.  5  is  actually  a  reduction  in  fund- 
ing for  these  programs. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
fully  40  percent  of  the  funding  which 
would  previously  have  been  stipulated 
under  categorical  grants  is  discretion- 
ary under  H.R.  5.  The  bill  would  give 
affected  States  a  considerable  amount 
of  latitude  within  which  to  disburse 
funds.  In  short,  the  bill  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  close  Federal/State  partnership 
in  mitigating  the  impacts  of  OCS  de- 
velopment. The  bill  would  permit 
coastal  States  to  share  in  both  the 
benefits  and  responsibilities  of  OCS 
development:  maintaining  a  Federal 
commitment  to  certain  essential  coast- 
al management  programs,  while  pro- 
viding States  with  increased  discretion 
in  formulating  responses  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  provided  by 
increased  OCS  development. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  measure.* 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5.  the 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Manage- 


ment and  Development  Block  Grsuit 
Act. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  believe 
that  it  represents  a  responsible  means 
by  which  coastal  States  can  continue 
the  sound  management  of,  and  re- 
search on,  renewable  ocean  and  coast- 
al resources.  This  legislation  will  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  residents  of  its  First 
Congressional  District  whom  I  repre- 
sent. 

H.R.  5,  as  reported  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
serves  several  key  principles: 

First,  the  bill  implements  the  princi- 
ple that  a  modest  portion  of  future  in- 
creases in  Federal  revenues  from  the 
extraction  of  publicly  owned,  non- 
renewable, ocean  energy  resources 
should  be  allocated  to  coastal  States 
for  the  continued  sound  management 
of,  and  research  on,  renewable  ocean 
and  coastal  resources. 

Second,  it  recognizes  that  States  will 
continue  to  be  asked  to  address,  per- 
haps more  intensely  than  in  the  past, 
the  impacts  of  energy  development  in 
the  coastal  areas. 

Third,  the  bill  recognizes  that  to 
reduce  Federal-State  conflict,  coordi- 
nate the  acceleration  of  offshore  lease 
sales  and  State  management  capacity, 
it  is  necessary  to  build  on  the  progress 
made  in  State  coastal  management 
and  living  marine  resource  activities 
by  continuing  Federal  financial  in- 
volvement. This  establishes  a  critical 
Federal-State  partnership  required  for 
a  strong  maintenance  of  marine  re- 
sources that  serves  the  national  inter- 
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Fourth,  it  acknowledges  the  valuable 
role  played  in  nationally  directed 
oceanographic  and  coastal  research  by 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  pro- 
gram and  asserts  that  this  type  of  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  in  university- 
conducted  research  will  continue  to  be 
critically  important. 

Fifth,  it  corrects  a  serious  imbalance 
between  States  that  receive  substan- 
tial funds  from  the  leasing  of  Federal 
lands  within  their  boundaries  and 
coastal  States  that  receive  no  revenues 
from  the  leasing  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (OCS)  tracts  off  their  coasts. 

Finally,  H.R.  5  recognizes  the  need 
to  address  the  size  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. It  does  this  by  basing  the  block 
grants  to  States  on  an  increase  in 
future  Federal  OCS  revenues  and  not 
on  the  present  level  of  such  revenues. 
By  improving  the  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship in  managing  ocean  and  coast- 
al resources,  this  bill  encourages  coop- 
eration in  attaining  a  more  predictable 
OCS  leasing  schedule.  As  a  result, 
OCS  bonus  revenues  will  be  increased 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  legislation  significantly  en- 
hances the  work  being  done  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  manage  and  de- 
velop marine  resources.  Once  adopted, 
H.R.  5  will  give  the  State  almost  $9 


million.  This  is  particularly  important 
to  my  constituents  in  the  First  District 
who  live  on  both  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Almost  $7.9 
million  would  be  available  to  Mary- 
land for  coastal  zone  management  ac- 
tivities, coastal  energy  impact  activi- 
ties, fisheries  enhancement  and  man- 
agement, and  natural  resources  en- 
hancement and  management.  These 
are  vital  programs  that  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  enhancing  the 
productivity  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  Nation's  largest  estuary. 

In  addition,  H.R.  5  will  give  over 
$900,000  to  the  Maryland  sea  grant 
program,  which  has  conducted  some  of 
the  most  ambitious  and  creative  re- 
search on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Unless 
we  continue  to  fund  it.  key  questions 
about  the  bay's  aquatic  habitat  will  go 
unresolved.  The  money  in  this  bill  . 
before  us  will  enable  Maryland  sea 
grant  to  develop  new  ideas  on  how  we 
can  replenish  and  protect  marine  life 
in  the  bay. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  H.R.  5 
when  we  considered  it  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee because  it  restores  equity  in  re- 
source management  to  coastal  States 
and  guarantees  that  important  coastal 
programs  will  continue  to  function.  It 
is  a  revenue  sharing  bill  that  is  good 
for  Maryland  and  of  major  help  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

I  am  including  for  the  record,  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  me  today  by  the  Honora- 
ble Harry  Hughes,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Mayland.  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenue  sharing  bill  to  the  State 
of  Maryland. 
Representative  Roy  Dyson. 
Capitol  One.  DC  20515. 

H.R.  5,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  reve- 
nue sharing  bill,  is  scheduled  for  floor  vote 
this  Wednesday,  September  14.  I  strongly 
urge  your  support  of  this  bill.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  300  million  dollars  block  grant 
assistance  to  coastal  States  and  territories 
for  coastal  zone  management,  and  coastal 
energy  impact  activities  and  fisheries  and 
natural  resources  and  management.  Mary- 
land would  receive  7.8  million  dollars  annu- 
ally as  well  as  $900,000  annually  for  a  sea 
grant  program.  This  legislation,  along  with 
funding  from  NOAA  and  EPA,  would  enable 
the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  implement  programs  that  will 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  Cheaspeake 
Bay.  Strongly  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  5. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  Hughes, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
an  early  and  strong  supporter  of  H.R. 
5.  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Management 
and  Development  Block  Grant  Act,  I 
commend  this  House  for  considering 
this  measure  today. 

This  bill  will  insure  that  at  long  last 
coastal  States  will  receive  a  fair  share 
of  the  receipts  gained  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  (OCS)  leasing  and  pro- 


duction, just  as  inland  States,  who  re- 
ceived $900  million  last  year,  will  re- 
ceive one  half  of  all  receipts  from  min- 
erals leasing  on  Federal  land  in  their 
States  next  year.  These  funds  will  go 
toward  such  critical  prograuns  as  the 
national  sea  grant  and  the  coastal 
zone  management  programs,  which 
are  critical  to  my  State  and  other 
coastal  States  as  well. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  promise  of 
Federal  funding  was,  and  is  a  major  in- 
centive to  encourage  States  to  enter 
and  to  remain  in  the  business  of  coast- 
al management.  Since  1980,  Congress 
has  expressed  its  support  for  funding 
coastal  management  activities  through 
fiscal  year  1985.  Progress  along  this 
Federal-State  partnership  has  pro- 
gressed over  the  years,  so  that  present- 
ly 28  coastal  States  and  territories 
have  obtained  Federal  approval  of 
their  coastal  management  programs, 
including  Cormecticut's  which  was  ap- 
proved in  1980.  OCS  revenue  shairing 
would  enable  these  States  to  continue 
to  address  the  future  and  build  upon 
the  record  of  the  past. 

Recent  data  from  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment sources  reveals  that  Federal 
revenues  leceived  from  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  development  activities  represents 
the  second  largest  source  of  income  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  next  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service  income  taxes.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  a  modest  share 
of  those  revenues  to  help  assure  a  pro- 
ductive and  well-managed  develop- 
ment of  the  OCS. 

I  know  from  my  experience  as  a 
State  senator,  that  a  source  of  funds  is 
essential  to  continue  our  valuable 
coastal  management  programs.  Having 
helped  develop  Cormecticut's  original 
legislation  and  seen  the  benefits  it  has 
brought  to  the  management  and  devel- 
opment process,  I  know  how  impor- 
tant continuation  of  our  coastal  pro- 
grams is  to  all  citizens  and  future  gen- 
erations as  well  and  corisider  this  pro- 
vision of  a  specific  funding  source  a 
significant  step  forward. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  comments  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Plarming  for  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Arthur  J.  Rocque  about  the  need 
for  this  measure: 


I  can  assure  you  that  the  vast  majority  of 
states  want  to  continue  .  .  .  the  state-feder- 
al partnership.  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  the  issues  which  spawned  the  need  for 
the  partnership  will  go  away  merely  because 
federal  funding  is  withdrawn.  The  resources 
with  which  coastal  states  are  involved,  such 
as  OCS  oil  and  gas,  are  national  resources; 
however,  the  negative  impacts  of  their  de- 
velopment, exploitation  and  utilization  gen- 
erally center  at  the  sUte  and  local  level. 
Coastal  states  do  not  want  unplanned  ex- 
ploitation of  our  shoreline  areas.  In  order  to 
prevent  these  dual  consequences,  federal 
funding  of  the  partnership  is  imperative. 
Otherwise,    delay,    through    litigation    or 
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through  the  lag  caused  by  poor  planning 
and  bad  choices,  will  result. 

H.R.  5  goes  far  to  strengthen  inter- 
governmental partnerships  for  ocean 
and  coastal  resource  management  and 
offshore  oil  and  gas  development,  rec- 
tify a  serious  inequity  between  States 
with  onshore  resources  and  States 
with  adjoining  OCS  lands,  and  pro- 
vides an  alternative  funding  mecha- 
nism that  is  not  only  fiscally  responsi- 
ble but  revenue  enhancing,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.* 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Panama  Canal/Outer  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  I  wi.sh  to  place 
on  record  my  support  for  H.R.  5.  the 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Manage- 
ment and  Development  Block  Grant 
Act.  which  I  cosponsored.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Congressman  W.^lter  B, 
Jones,  chairmaji  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Ed  Forsythe,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  and 
Congressman  Norm  D'Amours.  cl'.air 
man  of  the  Oceanography  Subcommit- 
tee, for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
oill. 

H.R.  5  is  indeed  a  culmination  of 
many  years  of  labor.  Hearings  were 
held  in  the  97th  Congress  on  similar 
measures,  and  much  work  has  gone 
into  working  out  this  compromise 
measure  that  would  secure  bipartisan 
support. 

It  is  only  fair  that  coastal  States  re- 
ceive at  least  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
contributed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  development  of  oil  and  gas  on 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Many 
inland  States  receive  as  much  as  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nues generated  by  onshore  mineral  de- 
velopment. Out  of  the  estimated  $10 
billion  in  Federal  revenues  received 
from  OCS  leases  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
H.R.  5  would  allocate  approximately 
$300  million  to  the  fund  established  in 
its  provisions. 

I  realize  that  certain  ressrvations 
have  been  raised  concerning  the 
method  of  calculating  the  di.sburse- 
ment  of  grants  to  the  States.  For  ex- 
ample, some  questions  have  been 
asked  about  the  fact  that  some  States 
having  no  OCS  activity  off  their 
shores,  because  they  are  not  adjacent 
to  an  ocean,  would  receive  more 
money  than  States  that  have  a  great 
deal  of  OCS  activity.  Yet  despite  these 
reservations,  H.R.  5  is  a  bill  whose 
time  has  come,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  reservations  made  to  this  bill  can 
be  surmounted.  This  measure  already 
represents  a  compromise,  and  I  believe 
that  H.R.  5  is  the  best  possible  choice 
that  we  have  at  this  time  for  OCS  rev- 
enue sharing.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  close  with 
one  or  two  remarks. 


This  is  not  new  legislation.  This 
almost  identical  bill  was  before  this 
House  on  September  29.  1982. 

Now.  since  that  time,  we  like  to 
think  fhat  we  have  come  up  with  an 
improved  bill.  There  has  been  some 
give  and  take,  some  compromising  be- 
tween this  side  and  that  side.  And  we 
feel  like  we  even  have  a  better  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vote  in  last 
September  of  1982  was  almost  a  2-to-l 
margin,  260  to  134.  So  we  have  before 
us  today  for  consideration  the  same 
bill  that  we  had  a  year  ago,  with  some 
improvements,  and  hopefully,  we  will 
obtain  perhaps  equally  as  good  or 
better  margin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  sulistitute  committee  amend 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
om.mended  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill,  shall  be 
considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  and  each  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Ocean  and  Coa-stal  Resources  Management 
and  Development  Block  Grant  Act". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

tl)  the  term  "coastal  State"  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States  in,  or  bordering 
on,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
thp  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Long 
I.sland  Sound,  or  one  or  more  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa: 

C2)  the  term  "outer  Continental  ."helf" 
means  all  submerged  lands  lying  seaward 
and  outside  of  the  area  of  "lands  beneath 
navigable  waters"  as  that  term  is  defined  ir. 
section  2(a)  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  '43 
U.S.C.  1301(a)),  and  of  which  the  subsoii 
and  seab<3d  appertain  to  the  L^nited  States 
and  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol: 

(3)  the  term  "Sei.relary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  ana 

'4)  the  tern  "coastai  related  energy  facili- 
ties" me?.n.s  any  equipment  or  facility 
which.  I  A)  is  or  will  be  used  primarily  in  the 
exploration  for.  or  the  development,  produc- 
tion, conversion,  storage,  transfer  process- 
ing, or  transportation  of.  any  energy  re- 
source or  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
or  assembly  of  equipment,  machinery,  prod- 
ucts, or  devices  which  are  involved  in  any 
such  energy-resource  activit.v,  and  (B)  is,  or 
is  likely  to  be.  sited,  constructed,  expanded, 
or  operated  in  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the 
coastal  zone  of  any  coastal  State  because  of 
technical  requirements. 

The  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to  (i) 
electric  generating  plants:  (i>)  /zrilities  asso- 


ciated with  the  transportation,  transfer,  or 
storage  of  coal:  (iii)  petroleum  refineries 
and  as.sociated  facilities:  (iv)  gasification 
plants:  (v)  facilities  a.s.sociated  with  the 
transportation.  conversion,  treatment, 
transfer,  or  storage  of  liquefied  natural  gas: 
(vi)  oil  and  gas  facilities,  including  plat- 
forms, assembly  plants,  storage  depots,  tank 
farms,  crew  and  supply  bases,  and  refining 
complexes;  (vii)  facilities,  including  deepwa- 
ter  ports,  for  the  transfer  of  petroleu.m; 
(viii)  facilities  used  for  alternative  (H:ean 
energy  activities,  including  those  associated 
with  ocean  thormal  energy  conversion;  and 
(ix)  pipelines,  transmission  facilities,  and 
terminals  which  are  associated  with  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
siting,  construction,  expansion,  or  operation 
of  any  coastal  related  energy  facilities  shall 
not  be  "in  close  proximity  to  the  coastal 
zone  of  any  coastal  State"  if  such  siting, 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  has, 
or  is  likely  to  have,  a  significant  effect  on 
such  coastal  zone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  2? 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MH.  BBFJkUX 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  bv  Mr.  Breaux:  On 
page  12,  line  7,  delete  the  semicolon  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  ".  but 
whenever  the  extent  of  the  rights  acquired 
by  a  State  under  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
has  been  determined  by  a  final  decree  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  fixed  by 
coordinates,  the  line  so  fixed  is  immobilized 
as  described  in  said  decree  and  shall  not  be 
ambulatory  in  determining  the  seaward 
extent  of  the  rights  acquired  by  said  State 
under  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the 
landward  extent  of  the  rights  acquired  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  L,ands  Act;'  . 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  on  page  21.  add  the 
following  new  section  following  line  20: 

DEFINITION  OF  BOUNDARY 

Sec.  9.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Submerged 
!.Ands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1301(b))  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  except  that  any  boundary  be- 
twt>c:i  a  State  and  the  United  States  under 
thts  Act  which  has  tieen  fixed  by  coordi- 
r.itcs  under  a  r*nal  decree  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thi.":  Act  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Landr.  A?t,  remain  Immobilized  at  the 
coordinates  provioed  und^-r  .such  decree  and 
shall  not  be  ambulatory"  before  the  semi- 
colon. 

Mr.  BREAUX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  at>k  unanimous  ('on- 
sent  that  the  amendment.^  be  consid- 
ered as  "-ead  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml.  BREAUX,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  that  I   have  before  the 


Members  at  this  point  address  a  situa- 
tion which,  while  it  potentially  affects 
all  of  the  Stales  along  our  coastline,  it 
basically  has  a  direct  affect  on  my  ovm 
State  of  Louisiana. 

The  amendments  address  the  ques- 
tion of  the  permanency  of  a  coastal 
State's  baseline  if  a  final  decree  about 
such  a  baseline  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  baseline  of  a  State  is  drawn 
along  a  coast  from  which  the  territori- 
al sea,  which  is  3  miles  of  such  State 
as  measured. 

Louisiana  in  1981,  after  some  35 
years  of  litigation  in  all  of  the  various 
Federal  courts,  the  District  Court  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  and  finally 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  had  our 
boundary  defined  by  a  court  decree. 
The  Supreme  Court  at  that  time  set 
out  some  specific  coordinates  which 
were  to  constitute  Louisiana's  baseline 
and  they  said  for  all  periods  past  and 
present.  The  determination,  however, 
left  the  line  ambulatory  and  therefore, 
subject  to  change  due  to  fiscal  modifi- 
cations. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  also 
said  in  that  decree  that  nothing  that 
they  had  said  in  that  opinion  would 
prevent  the  parties  from  agreeing 
what  the  permanent  baseline  should 

be. 

Now,  we  have  run  the  amendment 
by  the  State  Department,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, and  they  have  said  that  they 
have  no  problems  with  it.  It  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  our  international 
boundaries,  international  negotiations. 
In  addition,  we  have  asked  the  Jus- 
tice Department  for  their  opinion  on 
the  amendment  and  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  They  were  going  to  try 
and  as  I  understand  it  address  it  by  a 
broader  amendment,  but  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  approach  that  we  are 
offering  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Taozin),  my  colleague  on  the  comniit- 
tee,  who  also  represents  the  coastline 
of  Lousisiana,  has  been  working  with 
me  on  this  amendment  and  is  joining 
me  in  offering  the  amendment. 

I  would  say  it  particularly  affects 
Louisiana  at  this  time  because  we  have 
been  litigating  our  boundary  for  some 
35  years,  but  it  would  also  be  totally 
and  completely  applicable  to  any 
coastal  State,  whether  it  be  from 
Maine  all  the  way  down  to  Florida  or 
on  the  west  coast.  Any  State  that  has 
litigated  their  boundaries  and  has  re- 
ceived a  final  decree,  under  this 
amendment,  would  have  that  final 
decree  establishing  their  boundary 
and  then  in  fact  made  permanent. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
We  have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
administration  on  it.  It  certainly  does 
not  change  their  position  on  the  legis- 
lation in  any  way.  It  does  not  enter 
into  their  decision  on  how  they  are 
going  to  operate  as  far  as  this  particu- 
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I  think  this  is  a  proper  forum  to 
offer  it,  to  this  legislation,  and  I  think 
it  is  something  that  should  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
•Jcrscv 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
far  as  the  minority  is  concerned,  we 
think  this  is  a  very  sound  amendment, 
and  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  having  considered  the 
amendment,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe). 
This  side  of  the  aisle  accepts  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  for  his  work  in  helping 
us  get  this  amendment  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  a  fa- 
vorable vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Fields)  rise? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  amendments  that  I  plan  to  offer 
en  bloc.  One  is  to  section  2,  and  the 
other  is  to  section  4.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  wait  until  section  4  comes  up, 
if  that  is  proper,  or  offer  those  amend- 
ments at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  to  offer  amendments  en 
bloc  when  section  4  is  read? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  2?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  3. 
The  text  of  section  3  is  as  follows: 

OCEAN  AND  COASTAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Management  and  Development  Fund  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"). 

(b)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  Into  the 
p'und  not  later  than  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  lesser  of  $300,000,000  or  an  amount 


equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  all  sums  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1338)  during  each  fiscal  year  exceed 
all  sums  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  such  section 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

(c)(1)  As  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts,  the  Secretary  shall  use  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  and  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
from  the  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
to  carry  out  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1121-1131). 

(2)  As  provided  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  total 
amount  of  any  sums  paid  into  the  Fund 
during  each  fiscal  year  which  are  not  used 
to  carry  out  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  Act  to  provide  block  grants  pursu- 
ant to  section  4. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  3?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  4. 

The  text  of  section  4  is  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  AND  COASTAL  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d).  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  to  each  coastal  State  a  national 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  management 
and  development  block  grant  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  a  "block  grant")  from 
sums  paid  into  the  Fund  during  the  prior 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  3(b). 

(b)(1)  No  coastal  State  may  receive  a  block 
grant  for  fiscal  year  unless  such  coastal 
State  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  for  such  fiscal  year  which- 

(A)  specifies  the  allocation  by  such  coastal 
State  of  the  block  grant  among  coastal  zone 
management  activities,  coastal  energy 
impact  activities,  living  marine  resource  ac- 
tivities, and  natural  resources  enhancement 
and  management  activities  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(a).  and 

(B)  describes  each  activity  receiving  funds 
provided  by  the  block  grant. 

(2)  Before  submitting  each  report  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1).  each  coastal 
State  shall  provide  opportimities  for  the 
public  to  review  and  comment  on  the  report 
and  shall  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  on 
such  report. 

(c)  The  amount  of  each  block  grant  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
to  a  coastal  State  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  a  formula  established 
by  the  Secretary  which  gives  equal  consider- 
ation to  each  of  the  following  criteria; 

(1)  For  each  coasUl  State,  the  equal  com- 
bination of— 

(A)  the  amount  of  actual  leasing  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas  which  is  carried  out 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  during  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year  which  occurs  within  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  planning  area  to 
which  such  coastal  State  is  adjacent:  and 

(B)  the  volume  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  which  is 
first  landed  in  such  coastal  State  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

(2)  For  each  coastal  State,  any  proposed 
oil  and  gas  lease  sales  which  are  specified  by 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  pro- 
gram prepared  pursuant  to  section  18(a)  of 
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the  Out«r  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1344(a))  and  which  are  scheduled  to 
occur  within  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
planning  area  to  which  such  coastal  State  is 
adjacent. 

(3)  The  coastal  related  energy  facilities 
(Including  coal  facilities)  located  within 
each  coastal  State  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  The  shoreline  mileage  of  each  coastal 
State  for  which  the  Secretary  has  approved 
a  management  program  under  section  30€  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1455). 

(5)  The  coastal  population  of  each  coastal 
State  for  which  the  Secretary  has  approved 
a  management  program  under  section  306  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1455). 

(d)  No  coastal  State  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  approved  a  management  program 
under  section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  (16  use.  1455)  shall 
receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  available  for  block  grants 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  shall  be 
presumed  to  have  approved  the  manage- 
ment program  of  any  coastal  State  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that,  in  any  fiscal 
year,  such  State  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  development  of  a  man- 
agement program  which  will  be  approvable 
pursuant  to  section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  Such  presumption  may  be 
extended  only  once  and  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  additional  fiscal  year  if  the  Sec- 
retary makes  such  determination  under  this 
suljsection  for  such  additional  fiscal  year. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FIELDS 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Fields:  Page 
11,  line  20,  strike  out  all  after  the  comma 
following  the  word  "Sound"  down  through 
and  including  the  comma  in  line  21. 

Page  14.  line  23.  insert  "with  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf-related  energy  or  mineral  leas- 
ing, exploration,  development  or  production 
within  250  miles  of  such  State's  territorial 
waters"  immediately  after  "each  coastal 
State". 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  ex- 
pressed earlier.  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  taking  $300  million  out  of 
the  Treasury  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  simple,  straight- 
forward amendment  is  designed  to 
provide  some  semblance  of  fairness  to 
this  bill  by  limiting  OCS  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  to  those  States  which  have 
OCS  leasing,  exploration,  develop- 
ment, or  production  within  250  miles 
of  their  territorial  waters. 

While  one  would  assume  that  H.R.  5 
would  already  include  such  a  require- 
ment, the  simple  fact  is  that  H.R.  5 
provides  money  to  States  whose  terri- 
torial waters  are  not  part  of  the  Feder- 


al OCS  program  which  have  never 
contributed  one  dime  in  Federal  OCS 
revenues  and  which,  in  fact,  are  not 
even  adjacent  to  an  ocean. 

In  short,  H.R.  5  plays  only  lip  service 
to  actual  OCS  activity.  It  instead 
places  primary  emphasis  for  disburse- 
ment of  grant  funds  on  such  totally 
unrelated  factors  as  population, 
length  of  a  coastline,  and  the  number 
of  energy  facilities  located  in  the 
coastal  zone  area. 

As  a  result  of  this  formula.  States 
like  Michigan,  which  has  no  Federal 
OCS.  receives  10.1  million,  which  is 
more  than  15  coastal  States  that  will 
have  significant  OCS  activity  will  re- 
ceive. Ohio,  another  non-OCS  partici- 
pant, receives  6.9  million  which  is 
more  than  8  coastal  States  that 
will  have  OCS  activity  will  receive.  In 
fact,  under  this  bill,  over  $25  million  is 
allocated  to  States  which  never  have 
nor  ever  will  be  part  of  the  Federal 
OCS  program  unless,  of  course,  the 
authors  of  this  bill  feel  they  are  going 
to  use  this  money  to  create  a  new 
ocean  off  of  their  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  that 
the  funding  formula  in  H.R.  5  is  in- 
equitable and  highly  discriminatory, 
this  amendment  does  not  address  that 
issue. 

It  will  simply  restore  commonsense 
to  this  bill  by  limiting  the  money  to 
those  States  which  have  OCS  leasing: 
exploration,  development,  or  produc- 
tion off  of  their  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  believe 
that  this  Nation  needs  a  strong,  equi- 
table OCS  revenue-sharing  proposal.  I 
share  the  sentiments  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  who  argue  quite  arti- 
culately that  we  should  compensate 
those  communities  affected  by  OCS 
activity. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  there  is 
Juiy  justification  or  reason  whatsoever 
to  compensate  States  or  local  commu- 
nities who  have  not  nor  will  ever  be  af- 
fected by  the  Federal  OCS  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  im- 
prove this  bill  and  can  remove  a  major 
reason  for  vetoing  this  proposal  by 
adopting  this  amendment. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  restrict 
block  grant  eligibility  to  only  those 
States  with  OCS  leasing,  exploration, 
and  development  off  their  shores.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  due 
to  its  impact  on  many  other  States 
and  on  several  important  objectives  of 
the  legislation. 

At  the  very  least,  this  amendment 
would  eliminate  funding  for  all  Great 
Lakes  States,  all  U.S.  territories,  and 
for  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  eliminat- 
ing these  States  and  territories  from 
funding  under  this  bill  is  simply  un- 
thinkable. It  is  correct  that  the  Great 


Lakes  States  have  never  and  will  never 
experience  OCS  impacts;  and  it  is  cor- 
rect that  Washington.  Oregon,  and  the 
territories  have  had  no  leasing  off 
their  shores;  but  it  is  incorrect  to 
assume  that  OCS  activity  is  the  only 
meaningful  factor  in  determining  a 
State's  eligibility  in  this  program.  H.R. 
5  is  intended  to  serve  other  important 
goals  in  managing  renewable  ocean 
and  coastal  resources,  and  so,  it  was 
the  position  of  the  committee  that 
some  non-OCS  impacts  should  be  the 
basis  for  awarding  block  grants  under 
the  program. 

Assisting  States  affected  by  OCS  de- 
velopment is  a  major  purpose  of  this 
bill.  In  fact,  well  over  50  percent  of  the 
block  grant  funds  provided  under  this 
bill  will  go  to  7  States  adjoining 
the  major  producing  and  frontier 
areas  of  the  OCS— the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Alaska,  and  those  bordering 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  50  percent  to 
only  7  States. 

However,  H.R.  5  is  designed  to  serve 
many  other  national  objectives,  such 
as  increased  use  and  export  of  U.S. 
coal  resources.  Such  an  increase  will 
require  an  expanded  transportation 
network  and  the  Great  Lakes  are  a 
crucial  link  in  this  network.  For  such 
reasons,  the  other  28  coastal  States, 
including  the  8  Great  Lakes  States, 
will  share  the  remaining  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  H.R.  5  is  more  than  fair  to  the 
OCS-impacted  States.  This  bill,  and  in 
particular  this  provision,  have  been 
thoroughly  considered  and  delicately 
balanced.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  upset  this  balance  and  I 
strongly  oppose  its  passage. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  This  bill,  as  I  said  in  my 
brief  opening  remarks,  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  been  under  consid- 
eration for  many,  many  years,  fine 
tuned  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
support.  Initially,  in  some  areas,  it  was 
called  the  Louisiana  bailout  legisla- 
tion, but  it  has  been  removed  from 
that  category.  Changing  it  into  a 
Texas  bailout  will  not  help  very  much 
at  all. 

This  legislation  does  have  a  very 
broad  purpose.  If  it  is  going  to  get  sup- 
port across  this  country  and  in  the 
Congress  and  if  the  proposal  is  to  be 
fully  implemented  it  is  important  that 
we  include  those  broad  purposes  and 
fund  the  programs  eligible  under 
there  broad  measures. 

It  is  very  significant  that  earlier  in 
this  debate  we  were  stressing  that  now 
is  not  the  time  to  take  $300  million 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  when  it  was 
going  for  the  broad  purpose  but  it  is  a 
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right  if  that  purpose  is  narrowed  very 
significantly. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated and  that  we  can  make  sure  that 
we  do  keep  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion, which  I  do  think  is  very  fair.  The 
legislation  maintains  some  very  valua- 
ble programs  to  mitigate  the  impacts 
of  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  activi- 
ty. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  respect  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  very  much.  I  guess  I 
am  a  little  bit  in  a  quandary,  because  I 
would  like  it  defined  for  me  what  the 
purpose  of  this  particular  legislation 
is.  I  thought  originally  it  was  to  help 
States  that  did  have  active  OCS  explo- 
ration and  production  offshore  States 
that  were  impacted  by  such  activity.  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  that  pur- 
pose has  shifted,  and  I  want  to  be  told 
if  I  am  right  or  wrong.  It  seems  that 
perhaps  the  primary  purpose  at  this 
particular  point  is  to  take  $300  million 
out  of  our  Treasury  and  continue 
funding  three  programs  that  have 
either  been  phased  down  or  eliminated 
in  both  the  Carter  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. It  also  seems  that  per- 
haps we  have  forgotten  the  original 
intent  of  those  three  programs.  As  I 
understood  the  original  intent,  it  was 
to  provide  some  startup  money  for 
those  programs  and  the  States  would 
take  over  those  particular  programs. 

So  I  guess  I  am  in  a  quandary  won- 
dering what  the  real  purpose  of  this 
bill  is. 

D  1140 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  thought  we  were 
clear  in  that  it  does  go  beyond  grants 
to  those  States  which  have  develop- 
ment on  the  OCS  and  covering  the  as- 
sociated impacts.  It  is  a  Debatable  sub- 
ject, and  always  has  been,  as  to  what  is 
the  impact  of  all  the  wealth  that  flows 
to  a  State,  even  though  there  is  no 
direct  revenue.  What  is  clear  is  the 
intent  to  cover  very  significant  pro- 
grams, such  as  sea  grant  which  has 
been  a  very  valued  program. 

It  is  true  that  the  CZM  Act  did  have 
the  intention  of  mitigating  develop- 
mental impacts  on  the  coastal  zone. 
However,  we  still  do  not  have  all  the 
States  under  CZM,  your  State  among 
them.  We  hope  that  you  will  come 
aboard  and  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. But  the  ongoing  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  coastal  manage- 
ment program  I  think  has  clearly  de- 
manded some  continued  Federal  sup- 
port, so  that,  too,  is  here.  H.R.  5  is  a 
compromise  that  was  tuned  to  get  the 
broadest  support  possible.  If  we  start 
to  narrow  it,  we  are  going  to  lose  sup- 
port, and  we  will  not  have  any  pro- 
gram. 


Mr.  FIELDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  just  one  last  question. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic  in 
saying  this,  but  in  what  we  have  been 
saying  and  in  reading  the  legislation 
and  the  remarks  of  the  different 
people  who  spoke  to  this  particular 
subject,  it  appears  that  in  essence  this 
is  a  backdoor  approach  to  funding 
three  progrsuns  that  have  either  been 
eliminated  or  phased  down  in  the 
course  of  two  administrations. 

Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  saying  this, 
instead  of  going  through  the  ordinary 
budgetary  process? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Each  to  his  own 
characterization.  But  our  committee  is 
certainly  concerned  about  these  pro- 
grams, which  are  being  cut  at  the  ad- 
ministration level. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  the  argument 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  makes 
is  that  if  you  do  not  have  any  offshore 
leasing  and  drilling  and  production  off 
your  coastline,  then  you  should  not 
share  in  this  fund  that  is  being  paid 
for  out  of  those  revenues. 

I  guess  at  first  glance  that  does 
make  some  sense,  but  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  bill  is  written.  The 
bill  is  a  national  bill.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  try  and  take  into  account  the 
concerns  of  coastal  States,  whether 
they  be  in  Maine  or  whether  they  be 
in  Louisiana  or  in  Texas.  We  all  have 
unique  problems  and  unique  concerns 
that  are  not  now  being  addressed  as 
they  should  be. 

It  looks  as  though  in  the  future— if 
funding  continues,  or  lack  of  funding 
continues  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
looks  like  it  is  moving— there  will  not 
be  any  Federal  funds  going  to  these 
States  to  address  coastal  problems 
that  they  happen  to  have.  There  are  a 
whole  slew  of  coastal  problems.  Some 
of  them  are  caused  by  energy  activi- 
ties; some  of  them  are  caused  by 
nature  through  erosion,  and  what 
have  you. 

All  of  those  concerns  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  they  are  legitimate  na- 
tional concerns,  whether  you  have 
drilling  rigs  off  your  coast  or  not.  So  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  acceptable  that  we 
set  aside  a  very  small  percentage  of 
this  fund  for  use  by  States  who 
happen  today,  maybe,  not  to  have  any 
OCS  energy-related  activities,  but 
hopefully  they  will  in  the  future. 

Suppose  we  have  a  State  that  very 
aggressively  wants  drilling  off  their 
coast  and  is  fighting  to  get  it  but  they 
just  do  not  have  any  oil  and  gas?  Are 
we  somehow  going  to  fault  that  State 
from  participating  in  a  national  pro- 
gram because  geography  and  creation 
provided  them  no  oil  and  gas? 

The  answer  is:  Of  course  not.  Their 
national   problems  are   as   much   our 


concern  as  any  other  State's,  and  we 
should  address  those  problems. 

So  what  this  bill  does  is  take  a  very 
small  percentage  of  these  funds  and 
say  we  are  going  to  set  them  aside.  If 
they  have  oil  and  gas,  then  we  will  in- 
crease their  percentage.  If  they  do  not, 
they  should  have  something  to  be 
taken  care  of.  Even  Kentucky,  for  in- 
stance, if  they  could  somehow  be  in- 
cluded as  a  coastal  State,  perhaps 
should  receive  a  minimal  amount. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  says  the  Great 
Lakes  States,  and  so  forth,  and  some 
coastal  States  who  do  not  have  explo- 
ration ought  not  to  be  discriminated 
against  because  they  do  not  have  any 
oil  production,  but  there  is  discrimina- 
tion. When  you  take  $300  million  out 
of  the  general  revenues  that  do  go  to 
all  the  States  and  divert  it  over  to  the 
States  that  are  helped  in  the  bill,  you 
do  discriminate  against  those  States, 
such  as  Kentucky,  which  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  say  in  re- 
sponse to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league with  whom  we  worked  together 
Vtn  so  many  problems  of  helping  Ken- 
tucky and  the  river  States,  what  we 
are  doing  is  actually  reducing  the 
amount  that  is  now  coming  out  of  the 
whole  General  Treasury  to  take  care 
of  problems  in  the  coastal  States. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts pointed  out  that  the  authori- 
zation out  of  the  General  Treasury 
right  now  is  $360  million.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  substantially  less  than  that 
being  taken  out  of  what  would  go  into 
the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  these 
States'  problems.  So  actually  this  ap- 
proach eliminates  some  of  the  discrim- 
ination that  is  presently  embodied  in 
existing  law. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman as  an  articulate  spokesman  and 
very  knowledgeable. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  try  to  count  well, 
too,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  The  gentleman  ex- 
pressed a  very  broad  subject  when  he 
said  that  there  are  national  concerns, 
there  is  a  national  purpose,  and  we 
need  to  look  beyond  just  what  hap- 
pens off  of  a  State's  coastline,  but  my 
concern  is,  and  I  think  it  is  a  funda- 
mental concern  in  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, it  is  $300  million  now.  What  is  to 
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keep  that  amount  from  growing  next 
year  or  the  year  after  or  the  year  after 
that  as  we  find  new  national  concerns, 
new  national  purposes? 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  David  Stockman,  says  it 
could  be  as  much  as  $3  billion  over  the 
next  10  years,  that  there  is  going  to  be 
some  new  type  of  management  struc- 
ture to  administer  the  imposition  of 
significant  regulatory  and  reporting 
requirements  from  the  States.  So  it  is 
$300  million  now.  What  is  going  to 
stop  it  from  growing  astronomically? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  It  can  only  grow  by 
any  degree  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
crease in  OCS  revenues  grows.  It  is  not 
like  we  are  taking  money  out  of  the 
sky.  This  would  only  be  provided  if.  in 
fact,  the  revenues  are  there  because  of 
additional  energy  that  is  being  found 
off  of  our  coasts.  So  the  money  would 
be  there. 

I  think  that  is  the  answer  to  that.  If 
new  concerns  that  are  legitimate  are 
found,  then  legitimate  concerns 
should,  in  fact,  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  is  my  impression  that  there  is  an  ab- 
solute cap  of  $300  million.  It  cannot 
grow  above  that,  so  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  what  it  will  be  next  year  or  the  .vear 
after.  There  is  a  $300  million  cap  on 
this. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Bre.'vux)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr  Fields  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Breacx  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  one  last  question.  Of  course,  it 
can  change  if  there  is  some  kind  of 
legislative  action,  but  what  is  the 
amount  in  the  Senate  bill  at  this  par- 
ticular time? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  other  body  is  doini?. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Is  it  $600  million? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  Lhirk  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  that  no 
matter  what  figure  we  are  dealing 
with  that  there  would  be  a  cap  placed, 
whatever  figure  it  would  be.  There 
would  be  a  cap  that  would  preven:  it 
from  mcreasing  astronomically. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  it  is  $600  million,  and 
when  we  go  into  conference  I  would 


just  assume  that  $300  million  is  going 
to  grow. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  Senate  has  yield- 
ed to  the  House  in  the  past  and  per- 
haps they  would  see  the  wisdom  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Fields). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fields)  there 
were— ayes  1,  noes  9. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  he  will  vacate  proceedings 
under  the  call  when  a  quorum  of  the 
Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1200 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Fields)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  section  4? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERFD  BY  MR.  FIELDS 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fields;  Page 
15.  line  23.  strike  out  all  down  through  and 
including  line  4  on  page  17,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following. 

"ill  The  amount  of  actual  leasing  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas  and  other  energy  re- 
sources which  is  carried  out  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1331  et  seq. I  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  which  occurs  within  250  miles  of 
a  State's  coast!ine. 

•1,2)  Tl\e  volume  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  which  is 
first  landed  in  such  coastal  States  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  For  each  coastal  State,  any  proposed 
oil  and  gas  lease  sales  which  are  specified  by 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  pro- 
gram prepared  pursuant  to  section  18(a)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1344(a))  and  which  are  scheduled  to 
occur  within  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
planning  area  to  which  such  coastal  State  is 
adjacent. 

■•(4)  The  coastal  related  energy  facilities 
located  within  each  coastal  State  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

•(5)  The  shoreline  mileage  of  each  coastal 
State. 


"(6)  The  coastal  population  of  each  coast- 
al SUte." 

Strike  all  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section (d>: 

"(d)  If  a  tract  located  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  is  located  within  200 
miles  of  more  than  one  State,  equal  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  each  such  State 
when  calculating  the  amount  of  block  grant 
as  if  said  tract  was  l(x».ted  within  the  plan- 
ning area  the  affected  State  is  located." 

Mr.  FIELDS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
judgment,  this  amendment  is  the  most 
critical  and  important  for  it  addresses 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  funding  formula  criteria. 

While  I  believe  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  to  establish  a  formula  based 
solely  on  actual  leasing,  exploration, 
development,  and  production,  I  have 
decided  not  to  pursue  that  approach. 

I  have  instead  opted  to  offer  this 
amendment  which  I  believe  is  a  well 
balanced  and  refined  version  of  the 
language  contained  within  H.R.  5. 

In  fact,  my  amendment,  like  the  pro- 
ponents bill,  provides  money  to  States 
based  on  their  ability  to  satisfy  the 
following  criteria.  Like  H.R.  5,  my 
amendment  rewards  States  on  the 
amount  of  actual  leasing,  the  volume 
of  oil  and  gas  produced,  the  number  of 
proposed  oil  and  gas  lease  sales,  the 
number  of  coastal  related  energy  fa- 
cilities, the  shoreline  mileage  of  each 
coastal  State  and  the  coastal  popula- 
tion of  each  coastal  State. 

Unlike  H.R.  5,  my  amendment  does 
not  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  penal- 
ize a  State  for  not  yet  having  a  Feder- 
ally approved  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program. 

For  example,  under  H.R.  5,  my  own 
State  of  Texas,  which  does  not  yet 
have  a  CZM,  is  treated  for  purposes  of 
receiving  block  grant  money  as  if  the 
State  had  zero  shoreline  and  zero 
coastal  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  that  is 
absurd.  It  is  unfair  and  highly  dis- 
criminatory to  the  State  of  Texas  or 
any  other  State  that  does  not  yet  have 
a  CZM. 

It  is,  in  fact,  even  contrary  to  the 
stated  goals  of  the  authors  of  this  bill 
who  have  argued  that  the  purpose  and 
need  for  this  legislation  is  to  compen- 
sate local  communities  affected  by 
OCS  activity  adjacent  to  their  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  unless  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  then  I  frankly  see  no 
need  or  justification  for  this  legisla- 
tion. If  we  are  not  going  to  compen- 


sate those  very  communities,  like 
those  on  the  Texas  coast,  who  have  in 
the  past  and  will  in  the  future  experi- 
ence the  heaviest  amount  of  OCS  ac- 
tivity, then  I  believe  the  best  course  of 
action  is  to  defeat  this  legislation. 

While  Texas  may  not  have  a  federal- 
ly approved  CZM.  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  to  assume  that  we  have  no  envi- 
ronmental or  natural  resource  protec- 
tion laws.  In  fact,  I  believe  our  State 
laws  are  far  superior  to  the  protection 
provided  under  a  CZM  and  that  they 
show  much  greater  sensitivity  for  the 
protection  of  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources. 

To  highlight  just  a  few,  our  State 
environmental  and  natural  resource 
protection  laws  include:  The  Open 
Beach  Act,  the  Dune  Protection  Act, 
the  Coastal  Public  Lands  Management 
Act,  the  Texas  Coastal  Waterway  Act, 
the  Texas  Disaster  Act,  the  Coastal 
Wetlands  Acquisition  Act,  the  Dredge 
Materials  Act,  and  the  Coastal  Coordi- 
nation Act. 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  the 
State  has  enacted  a  number  of  addi- 
tional natural  resource  protection  laws 
which  have  been  incorporated  within 
the  Texas  Natural  Resources  Code, 
the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Code, 
and  the  Texas  Water  Code. 

Despite  what  you  may  have  heard, 
all  knowledge  is  not  limited  exclusive- 
ly to  our  Nation's  Capitol  and  just  be- 
cause a  program  is  federally  approved 
that  does  not  mean  it  is  automatically 
better.  In  fact,  overwhelming  evidence 
suggests  that  States  and  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  much  greater 
appreciation  for  the  protection  of 
their  coastal  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  throughout  this  debate,  if  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  want  a  viable 
OCS  revenue-sharing  program,  then  I 
believe  this  amendment  must  be 
adopted. 

Without  this  amendment,  this  bill  is 
blatantly  unfair  to  hundreds  of  com- 
munities and  frankly  not  worth  adding 
another  $300  million  to  our  yearly 
deficits  which  are  already  the  highest 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

If  you  want  a  sound  and  viable  OCS 
revenue-sharing  plan,  then  vote  aye  on 
this  amendment. 

D  1210 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  caution 
against  any  attempt  to  change  the 
thrust  of  the  allocation  formula  in 
H.R.  5.  This  formula  has  been  careful- 
ly designed  to  produce  a  fair  distribu- 
tion and  to  provide  States  with  funds 
to  carry  out  several  important  activi- 
ties. 

Mitigation  of  coastal  energy  impacts 
is  a  major  goal  of  this  measure.  The 
allocation  formula  reflects  this  goal; 
60  percent  of  the  formula  is  tied  to 


energy  activity,  with  a  full  40  percent 
emphasizing  OCS  activity  exclusively. 
No  other  bill  currently  before  the 
Congress  places  more  emphasis  on 
energy  activity.  Therefore,  States  next 
to  producing  and  frontier  regions  of 
the  OCS  will  receive  the  largest 
grants. 

The  funds  provided  by  H.R.  5  will 
serve  other  important  purposes  as 
well.  Thus,  in  designing  this  formula, 
we  struck  a  delicate  balance  between 
important  energy  and  nonenergy  fac- 
tors. A  formula  overly  dominated  by 
energy  factors  would  bias  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  in  favor  of  a  very  few 
States. 

The  five-part  formula  of  H.R.  5  re- 
sults in  an  evenhanded  distribution.  It 
considers  national  objectives  other 
than  OCS  development,  but  insures 
that  States  affected  by  OCS  activity 
receive  the  largest  shares  of  the  fund. 
This  formula  is  fair  and  workable  and 
I  would  strongly  resist  changes  at  this 
late  stage. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
strike  CZM  funding  incentives,  the 
committee  amended  the  bill  this  year 
to  allow  States  to  get  full  credit  in  the 
formula  simply  by  making  "satisfac- 
tory progress"  toward  the  approval  of 
a  CZM  program.  In  other  words,  even 
if  a  State  does  not  have  an  approved 
program  but  is  making  an  effort  to  get 
one— like  Virginia— it  will  be  eligible 
for  all  of  the  criteria  in  the  formula 
just  like  States  that  have  approved 
programs. 

Second,  the  bill  recognizes  that 
States  that  have  approved  CZM  pro- 
grams have  additional  responsibilities 
under  the  Federal  law  and  that  these 
responsibilities  need  to  be  funded 
through  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5.  In 
1980,  for  example.  Congress  author- 
ized a  number  of  new  programs  for 
CZM,  including  urban  waterfront  and 
port  redevelopment,  but  these  efforts 
have  never  been  funded.  The  extra 
credit  given  to  CZM  States  recognizes 
that  these  are  legitimate  purposes  for 
the  use  of  H.R.  5  funds  and  compensa- 
tion in  the  formula  is  necessary  to 
allow  States  to  carry  out  these  pur- 
poses. 

Third,  it  should  be  noted  that  some 
States  that  are  heavily  involved  in  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  development,  like  the 
State  of  Texas,  do  very  well  under  the 
formula  even  without  an  approved 
CZM  program.  Under  our  calculations, 
Texas  is  the  fifth  ranking  State  in  re- 
ceiving funds  under  H.R.  5— even  with- 
out its  participation  in  the  CZM  pro- 
gram. It  is  also  my  understanding 
that,  under  its  new  Governor,  Texas 
may  reconsider  getting  back  into  the 
CZM  program.  If  it  does,  and  if  it 
shows  it  is  making  "satisfactory 
progress,"  it  would  be  eligible  for  all 
the  criteria  in  the  formula  and  would 
receive  extra  funds  for  this  effort. 

Consequently,  we  view  the  emphasis 
on   CZM   in   H.R.   5   as  a  reward   to 


States  that  have  made  the  difficult 
effort  to  receive  approval  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  as  neces- 
sary compensation  for  their  obliga- 
tions required  by  Federal  law.  We 
have  added  additional  flexibility  in 
this  year's  bill  and  we  make  certain 
that  the  formula  provides  funds  to  all 
States— regardless  of  whether  they 
have  approved  CZM  programs,  or  not.' 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the 
statement  by  Chairman  Jones.  This 
again  is  a  part  of  a  really  finely  tuned 
package  to  see  that  we  do  get  the 
broad  support  that  we  will  need  for 
enactment. 

As  Chairman  Jones  has  pointed  out, 
of  the  seven  States  that  receive  over 
50  percent  of  these  funds,  Texas  will 
still  rank  No.  5,  even  though  it  does 
not  have  an  approved  CZM  program. 

The  adoption  of  an  approved  CZM 
program  is  a  matter  of  choice  for  the 
State.  If  it  wants  to  move  toward  an 
approved  CZM  plan  and  shows  that  it 
is  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
such  approval,  the  State  can  then  gain 
the  added  bonus.  It  is  a  substantial 
sum. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  broader 
than  just  mitigating  the  onshore  ef- 
fects of  offshore  activity.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  also  is  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  management  of  other  coast- 
al, natural,  and  renewable  resources- 
other  problems  that  we  find  in  our 
coastal  areas.  This  objective  addresses 
the  concerns  of  all  of  the  coastal 
States,  including  the  Great  Lakes 
States.  We  think  this  is  an  important 
part  of  the  package. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Just  briefly.  I  would  say  while  under 
the  gentleman  from  Texas'  amend- 
ment my  owTi  State  increases  their 
share  of  funding  from  $42  million  a 
year  to  $67  million  a  year,  my  philoso- 
phy Is  that  I  would  rather  have  a  little 
bit  of  something  than  a  whole  lot  of 
nothing. 

I  say  that  in  all  seriousness  because 
what  we  have  here  without  the  Fields 
amendment  is  a  coalition  of  support 
that  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
have  this  type  of  a  bill  adopted  and  ul- 
timately signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  at- 
tempting to  do.  It  is  certainly  in  the 
Interest  of  his  State,  and  I  dare  say  I 
would  be  doing  the  same  thing  If  I  rep- 
resented his  State. 
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But  one  of  the  things  this  formula 
that  the  bill  has  considers  is  a  State's 
coastal  zone  management  plan.  There 
is  a  feeling  in  this  country  which  I 
think  is  very  important  that  States 
that  have  coastal  zones  that  are  af- 
fected and  that  are  going  to  receive 
Federal  assistance  financially  should 
have  a  coastal  zone  management  plan 
to  handle  those  programs  on  a  local 
level. 

The  bill  emphasizes  that.  The  Fields 
amendment  eliminates  that. 

The  other  thing  that  the  Fields 
amendment  does  is  to  say  you  can  only 
count  the  production  within  250  miles 
of  your  area  to  determine  whether  you 
get  funding  or  it  sets  up  a  zone  of  250 
miles  of  production. 

D  1220 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  question.  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  am  sUting  it  correctly.  How  does  the 
gentleman  handle  the  250-mile  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  250-mile  question 
was  settled  in  the  last  amendment. 

But  if  the  gentleman  would  continue 
to  yield,  I  tried  to  enunciate  just  a 
moment  ago  that  the  State  of  Texas 
while  not  having  a  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program  as  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government,  has  gone  far 
with  the  environmental  protection 
laws  within  our  State.  But  what  is  not 
compensated  for,  what  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  formula  as  it 
is  currently  worded,  and  this  is  accord- 
ing to  NOAA,  Texas  should  be  cred- 
ited if  it  had  a  CZM  plan  with  3,359 
shoreline  miles.  Nationwide  the  figure 
is  95,429  coastal  miles.  We  have  a 
coastal  population  of  3,870,000  people. 
Nationwide  that  figure  is  95,226,195 
people  in  coastal  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular 
amendment  is  to  restore  some  equity 
and  fairness  so  that  we  do  get  fair  con- 
sideration in  this  particular  funding 
formula.  We  do  not.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  sure  it  is  proper  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  in  and 
question  why  we  do  or  do  not  have  a 
CZM  program,  because  we  think  we 
have  adequately  taken  care  of  our  own 
problem. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  explanation. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
clearly  does  is  to  say  that  we  should  be 
treated  as  every  other  State  that  has  a 
CZM  or  coastal  zone  management 
plan.  I  think  it  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  House  and  of  this  committee,  cer- 
tainly, to  say  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  participate  in 
granting  direct  grants  to  States,  that 
those  States  should  be  participating  in 


coastal  zone  management  plan.  The 
other  point  which  I  will  close  with  is 
that  this  would  drastically  reduce  the 
share  of  revenues  that  many  other 
States  would  be  receiving  under  the 
committee  bill.  I  think  that  support  is 
essential.  I  think  that  the  program 
providing  them  the  funds  is  fair  and 
therefore  the  amendment  should  not 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  a  question.  I  notice  in  the 
information  that  I  have  received,  that 
if  his  amendment  is  passed.  Texas  will 
receive  an  allocation  of  $25  million, 
whereas  under  H.R.  5.  we  receive  $14 
million.  Is  that  a  correct  figure? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  All  right. 

I  also  have  been  given  information 
in  the  last  few  minutes  that  unless 
Texas  adopts  a  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program,  that  Texas  will  not  re- 
ceive the  $25  million. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  correct. 

I  would  point  out  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  tried  to  enunciate  in  my  re- 
marks that  Texas  has  gone  very  far 
environmentally  to  protect  ourselves. 
We  have  Coastal  Public  Lands  Man- 
agement Act  of  1973.  the  Dune  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973,  the  Open  Beach  Act 
of  1959,  the  Coastal  Wetlands  Acquis- 
tion  Act  of  1979,  the  Dredge  Materials 
Act  of  1977,  the  Texas  Coastal  Water- 
way Act  of  1975,  the  Texas  Disaster 
Act  of  1975.  the  Coastal  Coordination 
Act  of  1977.  I  would  be  glad  to  submit 
these  to  the  record,  to  the  gentleman, 
to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  sub- 
stantiation that  Texas  has  gone  very 
far  in  doing  things  environmentally 
that  protect  us  and  protect  our  envi- 
ronment. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  But  is  Texas 
going  to  be  required  to  adopt  a  coastal 
zone  management  program  in  order  to 
get  any  additional  moneys  that  we 
would  get  under  the  Fields  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  under  our  amend- 
ment we  do  not  mandate  the  creation 
of  the  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram. But  to  get  additional  moneys  as 
per  this  formula.  Texas  would  have  to 
have  a  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram that  is  federally  approved. 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  understand 

that  Texas  has  already,  on  two  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  concluded  that  the 

federally    approved    program    would 

cause     additional     expense,     increase 

Federal     control      and      unnecessary 

delays  in  offshore  drilling,  and  that 


Texas  is  one  of  the  few  coastal  States 
which  has  been  able  to  keep  its  own 
coastal  management  process  and 
achieve  conservation  without  unneces- 
sary delays  and  unacceptable  develop- 
ments. 

Is  it  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  re- 
gardless of  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past  in  Texas,  in  not  going  along  with 
a  zone  management  program,  that  we 
must  do  that  in  the  future  in  order  to 
get  any  moneys  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  No.  that  is  not  a  fair 
statement.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  to  get 
additional  moneys  we  would  have  to 
have  a  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram. The  basic  thrust  of  this  argu- 
ment is  that  Texas  has  done  basically 
what  a  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram would  do.  We  have  taken  care  of 
our  own  problems  and  we  are  trying  to 
recognize  that  we  have  a  sensitive  en- 
vironment and  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  exploration 
production  and  all  the  attendant 
things  off  of  our  shores. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  All  right.  If 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  not 
pass,  then  Texas  will  continue  to  get 
$14  million. 
Mr.  FIELDS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  passes,  in  order  to 
get  the  $25  million  Texas  must  adopt 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  No.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  pass,  the  basic  things  that 
would  be  recognized  are  that  we  do 
have  3.359  shoreline  miles  and  also  a 
coastal  population  of  3,870.000  people. 
That  would  be  plugged  into  the  formu- 
la and  we  would  receive  credit  even 
though  we  do  not  have  a  coastal  zone 
management  program,  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  we  have  dealt  with  our 
problems. 

Mr.  SAM.  B.  HALL,  JR.  All  right. 
Then  Texas  would  get  $25  million 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment 
whether  we  adopted  a  coastal  zone 
management  program  or  not. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  That  is  right,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  take 
this  moment  briefly  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  whose  statemanship  has 
grown  yearly  since  I  have  served  in 
this  institution. 

Many  Members  will  remember  our 
first  attempt  at  the  formulation  of  the 
coastal  energy  impact  program  formu- 
la as  part  of  the  CZM  amendments. 
The  gentleman  from  Ijouisiana  was 
cast  in  this  extraordinary  position  in 
the  House  of  having  to  defend  a  for- 
mula allocating  those  funds  drafted  in 
the  Senate  by  some  very  senior  Sena- 
tors   from    the    State    of    Louisiana. 


When  some  of  us  did  a  little  bit  of 
homework  and  read  the  fine  print,  it 
turned  out  that  notwithstanding  a 
three-  or  four-page  definition  of  this 
formula.  100  percent  of  the  money 
went  to  Louisiana.  That  was  termed  at 
the  time  the  "Louisiana  Repurchase 
Agreement." 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
statesman  that  he  is.  recognized  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  defend  that 
proposition  before  the  House. 

And  what  he  just  did  a  moment  ago 
in  his  speech  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment  again  reflected  that 
statesmanship. 

As  he  pointed  out,  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Louisiana  gains  approximately 
50  percent  in  the  amount  of  money  it 
would  receive  under  this  bill.  The 
problem,  as  the  gentleman  also  cor- 
rectly pointed  out,  with  that  is  that 
there  would  be  no  bill  in  that  event  be- 
cause If  you  are  opposed  to  this  bill  or 
if  you  are  from  Texas,  this  is  an  abso- 
lutely wonderful  amendment.  It  dra- 
matically Increases  the  money  for 
Texas,  it  dramatically  increases  the 
money  for  Louisiana,  but  it  detracts 
and  subtracts  from  almost  every  other 
State,  coastal  State  and  Great  Lakes 
State  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  an  amendment  which  on  the 
face  of  it  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

I  urge  that  the  House  do  that  and  do 
so  in  recognition  of  the  extraordinary 
breadth  of  mind  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  hope  that  my  statesmanship  goes 
up  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

My  interest  thus  far  has  been  to  try 
to  provide  equity  and  fairness  in  the 
bill,  and  Texas,  even  if  this  bill  does 
pass,  will  receive  $14  million.  I  said 
earlier  I  think  the  timing  of  this, 
taking  $300  million  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  this  point  is  unwise.  So  I  hope 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  particular 
legislative  act  that  my  respect  is  going 
to  go  up  in  the  gentleman's  eyes. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that.  I  had  a  feeling  he 
was  going  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  few 
opposing  this  bill  which  kind  of  sur- 
prises me  because  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  much  more  opposition  to  it.  I 
think  it  discriminates  unfairly  in  favor 
of  certain  coastal  States  by  dipping 
into  prospective  OCS  leasing  revenues, 
giving  them  special  benefits  to  the  det- 


riment of  most  of  the  States  in  this 
country. 

I  must  say  I  am  surprised  about  the 
lack  of  opposition  on  the  minority  side 
because  the  administration  is  so 
strongly  opposed  to  this  bill,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  statement  of  the  adminis- 
tration's representative  that  appears 
in  the  report. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  administration's  policies 
but  in  this  instance  I  think  it  is  right. 

Now,  the  reasons  advanced  for  this 
bill,  as  I  have  listened  to  them  today, 
are  that,  one,  this  bill  is  supposed  to 
protect  certain  laws  from  extinction. 
These  are  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program,  the  sea  grant  college 
program,  and,  third,  the  coastal  zone 
energy  impact  program. 

Now,  I  favor  these  programs  and  I 
would  not  want  them  rescinded.  Ad- 
mittedly they  are  in  danger  not  be- 
cause of  any  congressional  intention  to 
rescind  the  programs,  but  because  of 
the  refusal  or  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  appropriations  needed 
to  administer  these  programs  in  its 
budgets. 
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That  same  situation  could  prevail 
even  with  passage  of  this  bill.  There 
would  not  be  the  correction  that  is 
sought  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
because  this  is  not  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  that  is  subject  to 
appropriations.  The  programs  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  admin- 
istration opposition  in  budgeting  as 
they  face  now.  And  those  who  favor 
this  bill  would  be  forced  to  rely  as 
they  do  now  on  congressional  approval 
of  appropriations  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

So  the  first  reason,  that  this  bill  will 
remove  that  danger,  is  not  a  valid  one. 

Second,  it  is  argued  the  coastal 
States  should  receive  special  alloca- 
tions from  leasing  because  certain 
inland  States  now  receive  Federal 
funds  from  mineral  receipts  and  from 
timber  cutting  from  Federal  lands. 

Well,  those  laws  are  based  upon  two 
justifications.  One  is  that  there  should 
be  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  the 
Federal  lands  in  those  States  which 
pay  no  taxes  now;  and  second,  the  re- 
sources of  those  States  are  being  de- 
pleted as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's leasing  activity. 

Those  reasons  are  not  present  in  this 
case.  This  bill  deals  with  offshore  leas- 
ing programs  that  have  no  comparable 
reasons  for  special  benefits.  These  oil- 
bearing  lands  under  the  oceans  belong 
to  all  the  people  of  this  country.  Reve- 
nues from  oil  leases  belong  to  all  the 
people.  The  resources  of  coastal  States 
are  not  being  depleted. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
objected  to  the  formula.  Well,  he  has 
a  right  to  that  objection  because  the 
formula  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 


correction.  I  look  at  it  and  I  notice 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana— and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  received  such  compliments  a 
few  moments  ago  because  he  did  not 
move  for  a  greater  share— is  still  the 
No.  1  recipient  of  the  revenues  under 
this  program.  It  will  receive  $42  mil- 
lion. The  State  of  Florida  will  receive 
$20  million;  the  State  of  California, 
$25  million;  Alaska  will  receive  $39 
million;  New  York  will  receive  $13  mil- 
lion; and  Texas,  approximately  $14 
million. 

But  it  is  interesting,  I  do  not  under- 
stand, for  example,  and  perhaps  some- 
body can  tell  me,  why  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, for  example,  will  receive  less 
money  than  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Northern  Marianas,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  State  of  Illinois  has  a  coast- 
al area,  possibly  not  as  great  as  that  of 
the  three  territories,  but  still  I  wonder 
about  how  the  formula  works  in  that 
respect.  I  notice  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  will  receive  $7  million,  and  its 
sister  State  next  to  it,  Indiana,  will  re- 
ceive approximately  $53,000  only.  How 
does  this  formula  work?  What  is  the 
quality  of  the  formula  that  permits 
this  kind  of  discriminatory  allocation 
to  certain  States  and  this  kind  of  back- 
of-the-hand  treatment  for  so  many  of 
the  other  States? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Tauzin)  talked  about 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  is 
losing— I  forget— I  think  it  was  42 
square  miles  of  its  land,  its  coastal 
land,  every  year. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  can  prevent  that  from  happening. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  is  still  subject 
to  the  forces  of  the  weather  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  oil  productive  States 
in  the  Union.  It  has  enough  money  to 
take  care  of  any  losses  from  its  coast- 
line. And  it  will  still  seek  funding 
through  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
if  its  coastline  can  be  protected,  not 
from  this  program. 

These  funds  belong  to  all  the  people 
of  this  country. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  program  and  I  will  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Very  briefly,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  asked  regarding 
the  funding  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
why  it  was  less  than  some  of  the  terri- 
tories. 
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Mr.  YATES.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman's  response. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  does  not  yet 
have  an  approved  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program  as  the  other  entities 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred  do. 

If  it  were  to  get  one  and  it  was  close 
a  couple  of  years  ago  to  having  one, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  again,  and  in- 
cidentally, the  committee  has  on  file  a 
strong  letter  of  support  from  the 
mayor  of  the  gentleman's  city,  then 
the  funding  for  the  State  of  Illinois 
would  be  substantially  more  than  the 
entities  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred in  his  question.  And  it  ought  to 
be. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  much  money 
would  it  receive  under  those  circum- 
str&nccs^ 

Mr.  STUDDS.  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately $4  million. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  see.  That  still  does 
not  justify  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Fields). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  other  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 4?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate 
section  5. 

The  text  of  section  5  is  as  follows: 

REQUIREMEirrS  ON  THE  USE  OF  BLOCK  GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  Block  grants  provided  to  a  coastal 
State  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  shall  be  used 
for  the  enhancement  and  management  of 
renewable  ocean  and  coastal  resources  and 
for  the  amelioration  of  any  adverse  impacts 
that  result  from  coastal  energy  activity  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  nonrenewable 
resources. 

(a)  Such  block  grants  shall  be  used  for 
each  of  the  following  activities: 

( 1 )  Activities  of  such  coastal  State  author- 
ized by  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.). 

(2)  Activities  of  such  coastal  State  pursu- 
ant to  the  coastal  energy  impact  program 
administered  under  section  308  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1457). 

(3)  Activities  of  such  coastal  State  for  the 
enhancement  and  management  of  living 
marine  resources. 

(4)  Activities  of  such  c  ;'.s;al  State  for  the 
enhancement  and  mar a(^>:. lent  of  its  natu- 
ral resources. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shali  .",sare  that  any 
coastal  State  receiving  a  block  grant  under 
section  4(a)  will  use  at  lef-.^t  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  each  block  g;  ant  for  eligi- 
ble activities  authorized  by  pi-ragraph  il)  of 
subsection  (a),  excluding  activities  adminis- 
tered under  section  308  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act. 

(c)  Any  coastal  Slate  which  the  Secretary 
determines  uses  any  funds  provided  by  a 
block  grant  under  section  4(a)  for  an  activi- 
ty not  specified  in  subsection  (a),  in  an 
amount  less  than  specified  in  subsection  (b), 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with 
this  Act.  shall  repay  such  funds  to  the 
Fund.  If  a  coastal  State  does  not  repay  any 
funds  required  to  be  repaid  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  any  future  block  grant  or  grants 


provided  under  section  4(a)  by  the  amount 
of  such  required  repayment. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal  or  modify,  by  implication  or  other- 
wise .section  312  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1461):  Pro 
vided.  however.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  any  block  grant,  provided  under  this 
Act  to  a  coastal  State  that  has  an  approved 
program  under  section  306  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1455).  by 
no  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  States  block  grant,  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  sections  4(c)  (4)  and  (5)  of  this 
Act.  if  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tion provided  in  section  312(c)  of  the  Coast- 
al Zone  Management  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  5?  If 
not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  section  6. 

The  text  of  section  6  is  as  follows: 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  State  receiving  a  block 
grant  in  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)— 

( 1 )  shall  establish  an  effective  mechanism 
for  consultation  and  coordination  with  its 
local  governments  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation of  such  block  grant  within  the  State, 
and 

(2)^all  provide  to  its  local  governments 
allocations  from  such  block  grant  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  of  the  local 
governments  in  carrying  out  activities  pur- 
suant to  section  5(a). 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
the  State  shall  give  particular  emphasis  to 
the  activities  of  local  governments  in— 

(1)  providing  public  services  and  public  fa- 
cilities which  are  required  as  a  result  of 
coastal  energy  activity,  and 

(2)  preventing,  reducing,  or  ameliorating 
any  unavoidable  loss  of  valuable  environ- 
mental or  recreational  resources  if  such  loss 
results  from  coastal  energy  activity. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  each  State  shall  pro- 
vide no  less  than  35  per  centum  of  each 
such  bl(5Ck  grant  to  its  local  governments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  6?  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  section  7. 

The  text  of  section  7  is  as  follows: 
assessment  and  audit 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  coastal  State  receiving  a 
block  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section 
4(a)  must  submit  to  the  Secretary  assess- 
ment of  the  expenditure  of  funds  provided 
by  the  block  grant. 

(b)  Each  assessment  submitted  by  a  coast- 
al State  for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  a  statement  of  all  funds 
provided  by  the  block  grant  received  by 
such  coastal  State  for  such  fiscal  year  and 
shall  include  an  assessment  of  all  financial 
assistance  provided  to  such  State's  local  gov- 
ernments pursuant  to  section  6. 

(1)  Such  statement  shall  have  been  audit- 
ed by  an  entity  which  is  independent  of  any 
agency  or  offical  administering  or  using 
funds  provided  by  such  block  grant. 

(2)  The  audit  shall  l»e  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  financial  and  compliance 
element  of  the  standards  for  audit  of  gov- 
ernmental organizations,  activities,  and 
functions  established  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  7?  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  section  8. 


The  text  of  section  8  is  as  follows: 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate, 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  full  participation  by  relevent  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  local  governments, 
regional  organizations,  port  authorities,  and 
other  interested  parties.  l>oth  public  and 
private,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  8? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fields)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sit  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  I  admire  my  chairman,  I 
admire  my  minority  leader,  but  I 
strenuously  disagree  with  this  bill  the 
way  it  has  been  created.  I  think  it  is 
unfair,  it  is  inequitable.  I  think  it  is 
worked  and  has  been  drawn  to  benefit 
certain  States.  In  fact,  seven  States  re- 
ceive over  $10  million  in  allocation.  My 
State  is  one.  I  think  that  is  unfair; 
$300  million,  at  this  particular  time,  is 
being  taken  out  of  Federal  Treasury.  I 
think  that 's  inopportune. 

I  just  want  to  address  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  today, 
particularly  about  three  programs 
that  would  be  funded  under  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

I  had  thought  that  the  original 
intent  was  to  benefit  those  States  that 
were  negatively  impacted  by  OCS  de- 
velopment and  I  find  that,  really,  the 
purpose  is  to  fund  three  programs 
that  were  either  being  dissipated  or 
eliminated  altogether  by  both  the 
Carter  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tions. And  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  three  programs  in  question 
were  originally  created  and  were  de- 
signed to  receive  startup  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  then  the 
States  would  actually  take  over  the 
funding  of  those  particular  programs. 
So  there  is  no  compelling  need,  or  no 
reason  to  continue  funding  for  those 
particular  programs. 

Also.  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  had 
read  earlier  a  statement  from  David 
Stockman  that  we  are  in  all  likelihood 
not  talking  only  about  $300  million.  I 
know  Members  have  talked  about  a 
cap.  The  Senate  has  a  bill  that  has  a 
much  higher  cap.  So  automatically  we 
are  going  to  be  talking  about  more 
money,  more  than  $300  million. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  4 
of  a  letter  dated  September  6,  1983. 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  last  sentence  says: 

The  authorized  appropriations  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  $3  billion  over  the 
next  10  years. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say,  "•  '  *  that  is 
add  $3  billion  more  to  the  Federal 
deficit." 


In  paragraph  5,  he  says: 

H.R.  5  would  also  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  managemrnt  .structure  io  admin- 
ister the  imposition  of  significant  regulatory 
and  reporting  requirements  on  the  state. 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  reduce  such  federally  im- 
posed burdens. 

And  I  maintain  that  what  is  pointed 
out  in  this  particular  letter  is  accurate, 
that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  this  par- 
ticular expenditure  is  going  to  increase 
year  after  year. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  and  include 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  June  17.  198"3,  signed  by  Mr.  R. 
T.  McNanicir,  on  page  2,  he  says: 

Thl.s  Department  strongly  opposes  thr 
w}»ole  concept  of  sharing  OCS  receipts  with 
the  states,  and  p-irticularly  the  earmarking 
and  cii.siribution  provisions  in  H.R.  5  and 
simi'.ar  proposals.  In  fact.  If  H.R.  5  were  to 
pass  the  Contires-s.  Treasury  would  recom- 
mend that  it  be  vetoed  by  the  President 

The  letter  follows: 

I'HE  Deputy  SECRrrARY  or  the 
Treasury. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  17,  1SS3. 
Hon.  Thoma.s  p.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  advi.se  you  of 
the  intense  concerns  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasurj  regarding  the  proposed  shar- 
ing of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  re- 
ceipts with  the  States,  a.s  would  be  provided 
by  H.R  5.  the  "Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
.sources  Management  and  Development 
Block  Grant  Act."  I  understand  that  this 
bill  wiil  be  voted  on  by  the  House  in  the 
near  future.  Though  we  were  not  asked  to 
testify  on  this  subject.  Treasury  did  com- 
ment to  Chairman  Jones  through  Deputy 
General  Courtsel  Margery  Waxman  on  May 
5.  1983.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  Treasury 
remains  fundamentally  opposed  to  sharing 
OCS  receipts  in  any  form  with  the  States. 
Our  opposition  is  based  on  several  grounds. 

(1)  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  beyond 
the  thrt  e-mile  limit  is  .strictly  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. The  legal  situation  on  this 
issue  Ls  clear  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
reopen  it.  even  implicitly,  by  entertaining 
the  sharing  of  Federal  OCS  receipts.  This 
would  introduce  the  possibility  not  only  of 
protracted  disputes,  but  also  of  the  eventual 
loss  of  .substantial  Federal  revenues. 

<2)  H.R.  5  would  effectively  earmark  funds 
for  activities  that  the  Administration  has 
sought  to  reduce  drastically  or  eliminate.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  Conijress  has  agreed. 
Thu?  the  proposal  introduces  an  objection- 
able budgetary  technique-earmarking  of 
revf.nues— in  what  is  clearly  an  effort  to  cir- 
cumvent established  decisions.  Such  ear- 
marking limits  the  flexibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  matching  program 
funding  to  current  priorities  and  national 
goals.  It  also  protects  those  activities— even 
if  carried  out  by  the  States-from  the 
normal  ronipstltion  for  resources,  and  un- 
dermines the  budget  process  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

(3)  T^ie  only  justification  Treasury  can  see 
for  transferring  OCS  revenues,  which  now 
bene'it  '.he  entire  nation,  to  State  and  local 
If  jveiT.nients  serving  coastal  areas  would  be 
:.is  a  means  nf  compensating  those  areas  for 
the  otherwise  uncompensated,  or  external, 
i.'TSts  of  OCA  leasing.  However,  a  block-grant 
I  ■  a  categorical  grant  approach  is  not  the 


appropriate  mechanism  for  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  externa!  costs.  While  some  of  the 
resistance  to  OCS  activities  apparently  is 
rooted  in  concerns  that  they  will  give  rise  to 
costs  that  will  not  be  compensated,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  were 
carefully  designed  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for.  and  appropriate  compensation 
to.  coastal  areas  that  are  at  risk  of  being  af- 
fected adversely  by  any  oil  spills  from  OCS 
activities. 

(4)  Other  Impacts  on  coastal  jurisdictions 
may  occur  due  to  OCS-related  onshore  fa- 
cilities or  due  to  resident  OCS  employees. 
Such  employees  or  facilities  are  fully  tax- 
able by  such  coastal  jurisdictions  and  are  su- 
perior sources  of  tax  revenues  compared  to 
most  economic  activities  because  they  are 
high  wage  and  capital  intensive.  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  financial  benefits  of 
OCS  activities  to  State/local  goverrunent 
outweigh  the  costi 

(5)  The  proposal  would  be  Inefficient  and 
inequitable  in  that  a  number  of  unaffected 
States  would  be  rewarded  and  some  affected 
States  would  receive  large  gains— some 
would  argue,  windfall  gains.  For  example, 
the  Great  Lake  States.  Hawaii,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  territories  are  unaffected  by 
OCS  production.  Washington.  Maine.  New 
Hampshire.  Connecticut,  and  Oregon  are 
likely  to  be  affected  only  slightly  if  at  all. 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  which  have  had  many 
years  to  adjust  to  OCS  effects,  would  re- 
ceive the  bulk  of  the  funds— along  with  Cali- 
fornia. Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Alaska. 
Many  argue  that  several  of  these  States  are 
in  relatively  better  positions  financially 
than  the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to 
budgetary  deficits.  Several  of  these  States 
either  reduced  various  taxes  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  have  no  individual  State  income  taxes, 
or.  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  have  negative  Indi- 
vidual State  income  taxes,  or  show  other 
signs  of  relative  fiscal  well-being. 

(6)  An  additional  Federal  outlay  of  $300 
million  would  be  Inconsistent  with  sound 
budget  policy.  Most  important,  Federal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  sharing  OCS  re- 
ceipts would  virtually  invite  the  States  to 
press  for  an  ever  larger  share  of  the  eco- 
nomic rent  generated  by  the  OCS  program. 
The  obvious  question  would  always  be:  why 
$300  or  $500  million,  why  not  $3  billion  or 
$5  billion? 

(7)  A  convincing  case  has  not  been  made 
that  this  approach  would  facilitate  OCS 
leasing.  Many  groups  and  jurisdictions 
simply  are  not  likely  to  be  persuaded  by  fi- 
nancial inducements  to  abandon  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  leasing— and  suits  and  delays 
will  result  regardless  of  any  sharing  of  the 
revenues.  Further,  the  argument  that  shar- 
ing of  OCS  receipts  Is  necessary  to  facilitate 
leasing  is  refuted  by  the  unexpectedly 
strong  bidding  in  the  last  two  lease-sales— 
sales  that  took  place  in  an  enviromnent  of 
declining  world  prices  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, not  rising  prices. 

For  these  reasons,  this  Department 
strongly  opposes  the  whole  concept  of  shar- 
ing OCS  receipts  with  the  States,  and  par- 
ticularly the  earmarking  and  distribution 
provisions  in  H.R.  5  and  similar  proposals. 
Ir.  fact,  if  H.R.  5  were  to  pass  the  Congress, 
Treasury  would  recommend  that  it  be 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Adinirustralion's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  letter  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

R.  T.  McNAHtAR. 
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I  think  the  reasons  are  obvious— 
$300  million  at  this  particular  budget- 
ary time. 

1  further  want  to  point  out  some- 
thing that  I  have  done  earlier,  but 
hopefully  other  people  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  this: 

Twenty-one  States  would  receive  no 
funding  under  this  particular  bill. 
Seven  States  would  receive  over  $10 
million.  My  State  is  one;  $300  million 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Those  States  that  would  re- 
ceive no  money  are  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri.  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee.  Utah.  Vermont.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  type 
of  bill  is  highly  unfair.  We  are  asking 
the  taxpayers  of  those  Interior  States 
to  basically  feel  the  pressures  that  are 
going  to  be  created  because  of  this 
particular  deficit  problem,  and  I  think 
this  bill  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5)  to  establish  an  ocean  smd 
coastal  resources  management  and  de- 
velopment fund  from  which  coastal 
States  shaU  receive  block  grants,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  206,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on   the   ground   that  a 
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quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
at>sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  301.  nays 
93.  not  voting  39.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  334] 


Ackermkn 
Addabtoo 


AlbMU 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annumio 
Anthony 
Applegmte 
Asptn 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bateraan 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
BevlU 
Bilirakis 
Boehlert 
Bo«gs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boseo 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Clay 
dinger 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX> 
Collins 
Conte 

Conyers 

C(xjper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Uixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 


yXAS— 301 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Ftsh 

Fllppo 

Plorio 

FoglletU 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Oregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

HalKOH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long(^LA) 

Long(MD) 


Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 


MacKay 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Maazoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

MiUhell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Clin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Prilchard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Riisso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 


Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Siaisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bllley 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erienbom 

Evans (LA) 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Glickman 

Oradison 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 


Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

NAYS-93 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Leach 

Lewis  (CA) 

Loeffler 

Lujan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McDade 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Paul 

Porter 


Walgren 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Pursell 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Reld 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schuize 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Yates 
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NOT  VOTING-39 


Alexander 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Broomfield 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Coleman  (MO) 

Craig 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Edgar 


Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Hance 

Heftel 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Kolter 

Latta 

Madigan 

Markey 

Mica 

D  1250 


Moody 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Rostenkowski 

Scheuer 

Seit>erling 

Stump 

Vander  Jagt 

Weber 

Young  (AK) 

Zablocki 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Ratchford).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CIVIL  AND  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO 
MEET  TODAY  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  given  permission  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  this  afternoon. 

We  will  be  hearing  testimony  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  take 
this  time  to  inform  the  membership 
that  the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman's  request.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  will  make  a  similar  re- 
quest during  the  2  days  of  minority 
hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
that  the  gentleman  promised  us  this 
morning. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  gentleman  has  my  word  on  that. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RITTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  and  Messrs. 
ROEMER,  LOWERY  of  California, 
PACKARD,  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio,  and 
MOORE  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  299  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
3391. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3391)  to  improve  worker 
training  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
KiLDEE  in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
September  12,  1983,  all  time  for  gener- 
al debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
No  amendments  to  the  bill  are  in 
order  except  the  following  amend- 
ments: First,  amendments  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  except  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  12.  1983,  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Frenzel, 
which  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Representative 
Frenzel  and  a  Member  opposed  there- 
to: and  second,  the  amendments  print- 
ed In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  12.  1983.  by,  and  if  offered 
by.  Representative  Frenzel,  and  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  but  each  amendment 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Representative  Frenzel  and 
a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

The  text  of  H.R.  3391  is  as  follows: 

H.R. 3391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  GROUP  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  222  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2272)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  222.  GROUP  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  certify  a  group  of 
workers  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  this  part  if  he  determines— 

"(1)  that— 

"(A)  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm  or  an  ap- 
propriate subdivision  of  the  firm  have 
become  totally  or  partially  separated,  or  are 
threatened  to  become  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

"(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  or  subdivision  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and 

•(C)  increases  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  articles— 

"(i)  which  are  produced  by  such  workers' 
firm  or  appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  or 

••(ii)  to  which  such  workers'  firm  or  appro- 
priate subdivision  thereof  provides  essential 
parts  or  essential  services, 
contributed  importantly  to  such  total  or 
partial  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  in  sales  or  production:  or 

"(2)  that  a  significant  number  or  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm  (if 
the  firm  has  no  subdivision)  or  subdivision 
of  a  firm  have  become  totally  or  partially 
separated,  or  are  threatened  to  become  to- 
tally or  partially  separated,  by  reason  of  the 
relocation  of  the  production  functions  of 
that  firm  or  subdivision  to  a  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(C),  the  term 
•contributed  importantly"  means  a  cause 
which  is  important  but  not  necessarily  more 
important  than  any  other  cause.". 


SEC.  2.  QUALIFYING  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  231(a)(2)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a)(2)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof  •',  or  because  of  being  laid  off  for 
any  reason,  if  the  worker  later  receives  back 
pay  for  the  week  of  layoff"  immediately 
before  ",  or";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  after 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •shall  be  treated  as  a  week  of  em- 
ployment at  wages  of  $30  or  more,  but  not 
more  than  7  weeks,  in  case  of  weeks  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (A)  or  (C).  or  both, 
may  be  treated  as  weeks  of  employment 
under  this  sentence.". 

SEC.   3.    LIMITATIONS   ON   TRADE   READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCES. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  233(a)(3)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(a)(3)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (1),  in  order  to  assist 
the  adversely  affected  worker  to  complete 
training  approved  for  him  under  section 
236.  and  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  payments  may  be 
made  as  trade  readjustment  allowances  for 
up  to  26  additional  weeks  in  the  26-week 
period  that— 

'•(A)  follows  the  last  week  of  entitlement 
to  trade  readjustment  allowances  otherwise 
payable  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(B)  begins  with  the  first  week  of  such 
training,  if  such  training  is  approved  after 
the  last  week  described  in  subparagraph 
(A).". 

SEC.  4.  WORKER  TRAINING. 

Section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2296)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'may  approve"in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  approve"; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  ••If  the  funds  necessary  to  pay 
such  costs  have  not  been  appropriated  at 
the  time  the  training  is  entered,  such  costs 
shall  be  paid  for  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  next  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  the  following  new  sentence:  For  pur- 
poses of  applying  subparagraph  (C).  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  employment  does  not 
require  that  employment  opportunities  for 
a  worker  may  be  available,  or  offered,  imme- 
diately upon  his  completing  training  under 
this  section.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any 
worker  who— 

'•(1)  begins  approved  training  under  this 
section  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection:  and 

••(2)  is  not  eligible  for  trade  readjustment 
allowances  during  any  or  all  of  the  period  of 
such  training; 

a  supplemental  assistance  benefit  of  $15  for 
each  day  during  which  the  worker  partici- 
pates in  such  training  but  for  which  he 'is 
not  eligible  for  such  allowances. 

SEC.  5.  TRAININi;  VOUCHERS. 

(a)  Section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2296)  (as  amended  by  section  3)  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •"paragraph  (1)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•para- 
graph ( 1 )  or  subsection  (c)". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"under  paragraph  (1)  or  subsection  (c)"  im- 
mediately after  "training". 


(3)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  are  redesignat- 
ed as  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

(4)  The  following  new  subsection  Is  insert- 
ed Immediately  after  subsection  (b): 

"(c)(1)  A  worker  eligible  for  training 
under  subsection  (a)  may.  In  lieu  of  obtain- 
ing training  in  accordance  with  that  subsec- 
tion, elect  to  obtain  training  under  the 
voucher  system  provided  for  under  this  sub- 
section. If  an  election  is  made  by  a  worker 
to  obtain  training  under  this  sut>section  or 
subsection  (a),  the  worker  is  eligible  for 
training  only  in  accordance  with  that  elec- 
tion, unless  for  reasons  beyond  the  control 
of  the  worker  training  is  no  longer  available 
in  accordance  with  such  election. 

"(2)  If  a  worker  finds  training  (which  may 
include  training  on  the  job)  that  he  consid- 
ers appropriate  (whether  or  not  services  de- 
scribed in  section  235  were  utilized  In  find- 
ing that  training),  he  may  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  voucher  to  cover  the  costs  of 
such  training,  which  costs,  in  the  case  of 
training  on  the  job,  are  limited  to  costs  di- 
rectly incurred  by  the  provider  solely  for 
training  purposes. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary— 

••(A)  approves  the  course  of  training  for 
which  application  is  made  under  paragraph 
(2):  and 

•■(B)  finds  that— 

•'(i)  suitable  employment  for  the  worker  is 
not  available, 

"(ii)  the  worker  is  not  already  qualified 
for  the  job  for  which  training  is  sought,  and 

"(iii)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
permanent  employment  with  the  provider 
after  completion  of  the  training, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  voucher  which 
obligates  the  United  States  to  pay  to  the 
provider  of  the  training  the  costs  thereof 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

••(A)  Payment  of  the  training  costs  shall 
be  made  on  a  quarterly  basis  subject  to— 

"(i)  the  provider  of  training  certifying  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  each  quarter 
that  the  worker's  attendance  and  progress 
regarding  the  training  has  been  satisfactory; 
and 

••(ii)  the  worker  certifying  to  the  Secre- 
tary regarding  his  actual  training  and  em- 
ployment, with  the  provider  during  each 
quarter. 

••(B)  Payment  of  the  training  costs  shall 
not  be  made  to  a  provider  of  training  on  the 
job  unless  the  provider  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary, on  such  periodic  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require,  that  the  worker^s  training 
will  not  result  in— 

••(i)  the  displacement  of  currently  em- 
ployed workers  (including  partial  displace- 
ment such  as  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non- 
overtime  work  or  in  wages  or  employment 
benefits):  or 

••(ii)  the  hiring  of  the  trainee  to  fill  a  job 
opening  created  by  the  action  of  the  em- 
ployer in  laying  off  or  terminating  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee. ". 

(b)  Section  235(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed 

(1)  by  striking  out  "training  approved  for 
the  worker  under  section  236"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "training  approved  or  provid- 
ed for  by  voucher  under  section  236";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••236(c)""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••236(d)"". 

sec.  6.  job  search  and  relocation  allow- 

ances. 
(a)  Section  237(a)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2297(a)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking   out   ■$600"   and   inserting   in   lieu 
thereof  ••$800^". 
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<b)  Section  238(d)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2298(d)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ••$600"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $800 ". 

SEC.  7.  SPECIAL  ACCOl'NT  TOR  AOIHSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C  2317)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  24S.  SPECIAL  ACCOl'NT  FOR  ADJl  STMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  special  account  to  be 
known  as  the  Special  Account  for  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  special  account)  consist- 
ing of  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  to 
it  as  provided  in  this  section. 

■■(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  making  the  ex- 
penditures referred  to  in  subsection  (c). 
there  is  appropriated  to  the  special  ac- 
count— 

"(A)  for  fiscal  yetu-  1984,  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  2.1  percent  of  the  customs  duties  col- 
lected during  fiscal  year  1983.  of  which 
$109,000,000  shall  be  available  for  training, 
services,  and  allowances  under  parts  II  and 
III  of  subchapter  B.  and  $27,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
under  chapter  3:  and 

■■(B)  for  fiscal  year  1985.  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  1.4  percent  of  the  customs  duties  col- 
lected during  fiscal  year  1984.  of  which 
$52,000,000  shall  be  available  for  training, 
services,  and  allowances  under  parts  II  and 
III  of  subchapter  B,  and  $27,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
under  chapter  3. 

If  additional  sums  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  during  any  fiscal  year,  there  are 
appropriated  to  the  special  account  addi- 
tional sums  equivalent  to  such  percent  of 
the  customs  duties  collected  in  the  preced 
ing  fiscal  year  as  may  be  required. 

■■(c)  Amounts  in  the  special  account  shall 
be  available  as  provided  by  appropriation 
acts,  only  for  making  expenditures  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  chap- 
ter 3  (including  any  administrative  costs  for 
such  chapters  not  paid  for  out  of  trust 
funds). 

■(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
all  amounts  remaining  in  the  special  ac- 
count after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  j'ear  that 
are  not  needed  for  making  the  expenditures 
referred  to  in  subsection  (c). 

■(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year  on  the  operation  and  status 
of  the  special  account  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.". 

(b)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  to 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  refers  to  section 
245  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  245.  Special  account  for  adjustment 
assistance.". 

SEC.  H.  ASSISTANCE  TK  INDL3TRY. 

Section  265  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2355)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ■■or  workers"  immediately 
after  ■'substantial  number  of  firms",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ■223  or'  immediately 
before  '251":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$10,000,000'. 

SEC.  9.  ACCOC.VT  FOR  F1K.M  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  257  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2345)  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (c)  to  read  as  follows: 


"(c)  All  repayments  of  loans,  payments  of 
interest,  and  other  receipts  arising  out  of 
transactions  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  shall  be  paid  into 
a  separate  account  established  for  that  pur- 
pose to  l)e  administered  by  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Such  repayments,  payments 
and  receipts  shall  be  expended  for  future 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  technical  assistance 
or  other  functions  performed  under  this 
chapter,  including  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  such  functions.". 

SEC.  10.  EXTENSION  OF  ADJISTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  WORKERS  AND  FIRMS. 
Section  284  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
use.  2394)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    September  30.  1985". 

SEC.  n.  EFFEtTIVE  PATES. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1 
and  2  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  peti- 
tions filed  under  section  221  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  petitions  for 
certification  filed  under  .such  section  221 
after  September  30,  1982. 

(CI  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  workers  covered 
under  certifications  issued  under  section  222 
of  such  Act  of  1974  after  September  30, 
1982.  The  provisions  of  section  236  of  such 
Act  of  1974.  as  in  effect  without  regard  to 
such  amendments,  shall  continue  to  apply 
in  the  case  of  workers  covered  under  certifi- 
cations issued  on  or  before  such  date. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  3, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  lines  1 
and  2,  strike  out  "for  him"  and  insert  "'or 
provided  for  by  voucher". 

Mr.  GIBBONS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comniittee  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remaining  commit- 
tee amendments  is  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  5,  line  14 
insert  a  quotation  mark  after  "allowances.". 

Page  5,  line  17.  strike  out.  "(3)"  ind  iiLsert 
"(4)". 

Page  7,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "perma- 
nent'  and  "With  the  provider". 

Page  7,  line  18  atler  "employment'  insert 
■.  If  any,' . 

Page  8.  strike  out  lines  9  through  15,  in 
elusive,  and  insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  .section 
233(a);3)  of  such  Act  2  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■236(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  3 
thereof  ■236(d)". 

Page  9.  line  14,  strike  out  "2.1 "  and  insen 

2.6". 

Page  9.  line  15,  strike  out  "109.'  and  Insert 
■111,". 

Page  9,  line  21.  strike  out  "1.4"  and  insert 
"1.8". 


Page  9,  line  22,  strike  out  "52. "  and  Insert 
"56,". 

Page  11,  line  10.  insert  a  quotation  mark 
before  "(c)". 

Page  11.  line  19.  insert  a  quotation  mark 
after  "tions.". 

Page  U,  strike  out  line  22  and  insert  "Sec- 
tion 285  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
note  preceding  2271)". 
Page  12,  line  4,  strike  out  "effective". 
Page  12.  line  5,  after  "of"  insert   "the  en- 
actment of". 
Page  12,  strike  out  lines  6,  7,  and  8. 
Page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
"■(b)". 

Page  12.  line  16.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
""(c)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr,  Chairman,  these 
committee  amendments  are  merely 
technical  in  nature.  In  thentiselves 
they  are  not  controversial.  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  may  have  some 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments and  so.  without  further  ado,  I 
will  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Gibbons)  wish  each  committee 
amendment  to  be  taken  separately,  or 
does  he  wish  to  have  them  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  what  does  he  think 
about  that, 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  amendments.  I  think,  can 
be  considered  en  bloc.  One  of  my 
amendments  made  in  order  under  the 
rule  is  to  the  committee  amendments, 
and  at  the  proper  time,  I  want  to  raise 
it.  And  then  I  have  three  other 
amendments. 

In  m.y  judgment,  the  description  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) is  correct.  The  amendments  are 
changes  in  the  bill,  but  we  have  de- 
scribed them  in  the  schedule  of  debate 
on  Monday.  If  I  have  some  Lime,  I  will 
take  some  resume  time  on  the  commit- 
tee amendments  themselves,  and  then 
it  would  be  my  intention  to  raise  my 
amendments. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Without    objec- 
tion, the  committee  amendments  will 
be  considered  t'c\  bloc. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 
State  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.   Frenzel)  should  offer   his 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend 
ments  at  this  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Is  there  time  allotted  under  the  rule 
for  the  discussion  of  the  committee 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  allotted  time 
is  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Am  I  allowed  15  minutes  on  the  com- 
mittee amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cor- 
rects himself  and  will  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  will  be  5  minutes  in  favor  and 
5  minutes  in  opposition  allowed  on  the 
committee  amendments  and  30  min- 
utes equally  divided,  on  any  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  may  offer. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  on  the 
committee  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fkenzed  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  on  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  any  part  of 
the  5  minutes  that  I  may  have  had  on 
the  committee  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  reserves 
his  time. 

Mr.  niENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  simply  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee about  the  debate  on  H.R.  3391 
which  took  place  on  Monday. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  reau- 
thorization of  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program.  As  to  the  program 
itself,  the  authorization  expires  on 
September  30  of  this  year,  and  so  if  we 
intend  to  have  TAA,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  move  forward  promptly.  De- 
spite my  lack  of  affection  for  this  bill. 
I  do  think  we  should  have  a  TAA  pro- 
gram. 

What  strikes  me  as  inappropriate  in 
the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  3391.  is  that  we 
are  expanding  what  the  courts  have 
already  told  us  is  at  least  partially  an 
entitlement  program.  In  the  pending 
bill,  we  are  creating  an  element  called 
a  special  account  which  is.  in  effect, 
another  Federal  trust  fund.  To  me,  it 
is  more  accurately  described  as  a 
direct  dip  into  the  Treasury. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  bill  which  more  than  dou- 
bles, according  to  June  CBO  estimates, 
the  outlays  which  have  occurred 
under  TAA  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  I 
thought  on  Monday  that  we  were  a 
little  more  than  doubling  our  ex- 
penses. I  now  find  today,  after  a  tele- 
phone discussion  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  that  recent  certifications 
now  lead  the  Department,  using 
CBO's  model,  to  suggest  that  the  cost 
of  this  bill  will  not  be  $217  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  but  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500  million,  which  is 
about  five  times  the  amount  in  our 
1983  budget.  The  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  I  am  told,  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $225  million,  which  is,  of 


course,  about  a  40-percent  increase 
from  the  figure  in  the  bill,  with  the  es- 
timate for  the  bill  of  $163  million. 

Whichever  estimate  is  correct,  we 
will  be  increasing  this  program  by  a 
quantum  leap,  not  by  a  modest  adjust- 
ment. The  budget  resolution  will  be 
cut  to  pieces  in  either  case. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  this  morning  which  notes, 
as  I  have  suggested,  that  this  bill  is 
unworthy  of  approval  or  of  enactment 
by  this  body,  and  that  the  bill  cannot 
do  the  retraining  that  its  purports  to 
do. 

H.R.  3391  neither  buys  off  protec- 
tion nor  does  it  guarantee  any  kind  of 
special  guarantee  of  a  new  job.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  duplication.  Redundancy  is  a 
point  which  often  eludes  the  Post  edi- 
torialists, but  apparently  they  under- 
stand this  bill  very  well.  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues  attention: 
CFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept,  14,  1983] 
Buying  Off  Protectionism 

As  Congress  gets  down  to  business.  Demo- 
cratic representatives  are  expected  to  make 
an  effort  to  extend  and  expand  the  expiring 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program.  The 
program  is  meant  to  compensate  workers 
hurt  by  foreign  competition  and  thereby  to 
reduce  labor  pressure  for  protectionist 
measures.  Bargains  of  this  sort  are  expen- 
sive. They  also  raise  serious  questions  of  un- 
fairness to  other  groups  of  displaced  work- 
ers who  are,  by  any  honest  accounting,  no 
less  deser\'ing  of  help  than  those  who  bene- 
fit from  the  trade  adjustment  program. 

The  current  program  is.  thanks  to  Reagan 
administration  cutbacks,  a  shadow  of  its 
former  swollen  self.  Under  earlier  adminis- 
trations the  program  had  been  progressively 
liberalized  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  "as- 
sistance" aspect  and  very  little  on  the  'ad- 
justment.' While  claimants  were  supposed 
to  demonstrate  that  foreign  imports  had  di- 
rectly destroyed  their  jobs,  studies  showed 
that  more  than  70  percent  of  workers  ulti- 
mately returned  to  those  same  jobs.  Only  3 
percent  enrolled  in  retraining  and  less  than 
half  of  those  completed  it.  The  program 
simply  provided  much  higher  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  a  longer  time. 

None  of  the  bills  now  being  pushed  in 
Congress  would  restore  the  higher  benefits 
terminated  two  years  ago— workers  now  re- 
ceive additional  weeks  of  benefits  but  at  the 
same  level  as  regular  unemployment.  But 
the  bills  would  make  it  easier  for  workers  to 
claim  their  unemployment  was  related  to 
foreign  trade,  soften  work  requirements, 
lengthen  benefit  periods  and  create  an  e.iti- 
tlement  for  retraining  and  additional  sti- 
pends. 

Money  aside,  all  of  this  might  be  sound 
social  policy  if  it  were  available  to  every 
U.S.  worker  permanently  displaced.  But 
why  should  trade-affected  workers  be  so  fa- 
vored? If  experience  is  any  guide,  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  recalled  to  their  former 
jobs  than  others  among  the  long-term  un- 
employed. And  why  should  a  worker  be 
helped  if  his  job  moves  overseas  but  not  if  it 
moves  to  another  state? 

No  claim  for  special  government  responsi- 
bility for  the  trade-affected  can  be  support- 
ed. Government  did  not  create  imports,  and 
it  has  no  obligatiojn  to  create  tariff  barriers 
to  them.  If  there  is  one  group  of  unem- 


ployed workers  who  could  legitimately  claim 
reparations,  it  would  be  workers  in  export 
industries  whose  jobs  have  been  lost  by  the 
inflated  value  of  the  dollar  on  foreign  ex- 
changes. - 

In  opposing  extension  of  trade  adjustment 
benefits  the  administration  points  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  requested  over  $200  million 
next  year  for  job  search  help  and  retraining 
for  all  permanently  displaced  workers,  not 
just  a  favored  few.  Perhaps  that's  not 
enough  money,  but  the  approach  is  the 
right  one. 

n  1310 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  time.  I  think  this  recapitu- 
lates the  position  of  those  opposed  to 
the  bill  and  those  who  wish  to  make 
changes  in  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  wish 
to  speak  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  speak  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Frenzel's  amendment,  if  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Right  now  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  used 
his  time  for  the  committee  amend- 
ments. He  has  not  yet  offered  his 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  any  more,  then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
Frenzel  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  wish  at  this  time 
to  present  his  amendment? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  enti- 
tled "No.  1."  I  wauit  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
ask  the  gentleman,  is  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  /he  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prenzel  to  the 
committee  amendments:  On  page  9,  line  14, 
strike  "2.6  percent"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "1.6  percent". 

On  page  9.  line  15.  strike  "$111,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$61,500,000". 

On  page  9,  line  21,  strike  "1.8  percent" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1.47  percent". 

On  page  9,  line  22,  strike  "$56,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$61,500,000  ", 

On  page  10,  strike  line  1  through  line  4. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading), 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
one  of  a  series  of  four  amendments 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  offer 
under  the  rule.  The  idea  of  the  series 
of  four  amendments  is  to  point  out  a 
nimiber  of  the  flaws  within  the  bill 
and  to  try  to  correct  some  of  them. 

I  cannot  say,  even  if  the  most  severe 
of  these  amendments  were  adopted, 
that  this  bill  would  still  be  in  shape 
for  enactment.  But  if  they  were,  the 
House  could  at  least  hold  its  head  up 
and  say  that  it  is  trying  to  carry  out 
the  precepts  of  its  own  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  of  good  fiscal  sense. 

This  particular  amendment  main- 
tains the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
special  account  which  I  think  is  a  mis- 
take, but  one  of  my  future  amend- 
ments will  try  to  get  at  that  problem. 
It  provides  for  a  lowering  of  the  per- 
centage of  customs  duties  which  are 
set  aside  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  conform  with  the  amounts  of 
money  which  were  estimated  by  CBO 
to  be  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

It  provides,  therefore,  slightly  more 
than  $134  million  for  this  year  and  for 
next  year  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance. That  is  a  50-percent  increase 
over  the  amounts  that  were  available 
last  year. 

It  does,  however,  reduce  the  funds 
allowed  in  the  bill  from  infinity  to 
$134  million.  It  is  important  that  the 
membership  understand  which  spend- 
ing elements  are  intended  by  the 
author  to  be  eliminated. 

Most  importantly,  the  amendment 
strikes  the  vague  authorization  that 
provides  for  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  that  special  ac- 
count to  cover  any  add-all  cost  over- 
runs. I  have  already  indicated  the 
Labor  Department  finding  those  over- 
runs. Under  the  bill  as  it  is  written. 
those  overruns  would  be  appproved  by 
this  authorization,  whether  they  were 
$20  billion  or  several  hundred  million 
as  indicated  a  moment  ago. 

Further,  this  amendment  intends  to 
eliminate  the  funding  to  cover  what  I 
call  secondary  workers;  that  is,  those 
employees  of  organizations  who  are 
deemed  to  be  immediate  suppliers  of 
firms  who  are  judged  to  have  trade 
dislocations. 

In  total,  my  amendment  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  moneys  avail- 
able under  this  particular  bill  from 
$217  million  as  contemplated  by  CBO, 
on  as  much  as  one-half  million  dollars 
as  suggested  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Labor,  down  to  $134  million,  which 
would  conform  to  our  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

As  Members  who  have  followed  this 
issue  will  recall,  this  bill  needed  a 
waiver  from  the  Budget  Act  because  it. 
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absolutely  and  totally,  violates  that 
Budget  Act.  The  first  budget  resolu- 
tion provided  $42  million  for  the  ex- 
tention  of  existing  TAA  entitlements. 
However  certain,  unspecified  mysteri- 
ous add-ons  are  supposed  to  give  us  an 
additional  $92  million.  My  amendment 
will  accommodate  that  total  of  $134 
million,  even  though  it  clearly  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Budget  Act. 

However,  if  my  amendment  is  not 
passed,  we  will  violate  the  Budget  Act 
by  another  many  millions  of  dollars, 
the  difference  between  217  and  134, 
roughly  $80  billion.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  is  needed  if  we,  as  a 
House,  believe  that  we  should  support 
our  budget  resolution  and  support 
fiscal  sanity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  this  particular 
amendment  is  offered  simply  to  re- 
store fiscal  sanity  and  to  prevent  ex- 
pansion of  the  current  program  to  a 
position  which  violates  the  budget 
which  we  all  agreed  on. 

In  my  judgment,  that  budget  is 
hopelessly  profligate  and  openhanded 
to  begin  with.  If  we  follow  this  bill  and 
continue  to  allow  funds  well  in  excess 
of  the  budget,  we  are  simply  going  to 
exceed  even  that  openhanded  amount, 
we  will  not  have  the  $100  billion-plus 
deficit  forecast  by  our  budget  resolu- 
tion for  next  year,  but  a  much  larger 
one.  Therefore,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  some  of  these  amendments,  and 
in  particular  this  particular  one.  will 
be  accepted. 

I  might  state  in  conclusion  that  this 
amendment  provides  the  same  amount 
of  money  for  prospective  training  ben- 
efits as  the  bill  before  us.  What  it  does 
do  is  it  eliminates  the  retrospective 
training  amounts,  it  eliminates  the 
secondary  workers,  and  it  eliminates 
whatever  may  come  down  the  pike 
that  could  not  be  forecast  when  CBO 
made  its  prediction  based  on  records 
which  were  available  only  through  the 
end  of  last  year. 

If  you  believe  in  fiscal  sobriety, 
fiscal  sanity,  and  if  you  believe  in  the 
budget  process,  I  think  that  this 
amendment  is  perhaps  the  least  re- 
strictive of  the  ones  that  I  will  offer.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  accepted. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  yield  most  of  my  time  to  Mr. 
Pease.  But  I  want  to  say  a  few  things 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Frenzel's  amend- 
ment No.  1. 

In  saying  that,  I  think  I  ought  to  try 
to  put  this  whole  debate  in  perspec- 
tive. 

This  is  a  training  bill.  We  are  train- 
ing people  to  make  a  living,  people 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  found  that  they  cannot  get  a  job 
in  the  area  in  which  they  have  been 
working.  If  they  do  not  need  retrain- 
ing, and  if  they  cannot  get  a  job.  then 


they  will  not  get  the  training  and  it 
will  not  cost  a  thing.  I  might  even  go 
further  and  say  if  conditions  are  as 
good  as  they  are  predicted  to  be.  this 
bill  will  not  cost  anything,  because  we 
will  not  have  to  train  anybody. 

People  will  just  be  able  to  go  out  and 
get  jobs.  No  one  is  going  to  take  one  of 
these  training  programs  if  they  can 
get  a  job.  So.  I  hope  they  do  get  a  job. 
But  unfortunately,  the  history  of 
our  program  has  not  always  been  that 
way.  Let  me  trace  the  history  of  this 
just  a  little. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  the  Congress 
enacted  a  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program.  They  tied  the  bundle  so 
tight,  the  cords  on  it  so  tight,  that  the 
program  did  not  work,  and  nothing 
ever  happened.  No  one  was  ever  re- 
trained, no  one  ever  received  any  bene- 
fits after  having  lost  their  job,  even 
though  people  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
imports  during  that  time. 

In  the  early  1970's.  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, we  broadened  the  crite- 
ria by  which  people  could  be  judged  el- 
igible to  receive  retraining  and  bene- 
fits under  the  program. 

Unfortunately,  at  that  time  we  did 
not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  re- 
training part  of  it.  and  most  of  the 
money  in  this  program  was  siphoned 
off  in  merely  benefits.  There  was  some 
retraining  done,  and  it  worked. 

Now  the  benefit  part  of  the  program 
is  practically  nil.  This  is  a  training 
program  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
giving  you  an  opportunity  after  you 
have  lost  your  job  and  lost  your  job 
because  of  international  trade  impact 
upon  you  and  your  industry,  and  you 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  job,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  judged  you 
eligible  for  this  program  because  you 
can  receive  the  training  and  because 
there  is  training  available,  and  because 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  get 
another  job,  we  are  taking  you  on  this 
one  trip  through  life  that  you  make 
and  giving  you  a  new  opportunity,  or 
helping  give  you  a  new  opportunity. 
That  is  all  this  is. 

D  1320 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL),  is  highly  motivated  and  I  applaud 
his  motivation  but,  unfortunately,  in 
effect  he  is  reducing  the  amount  of 
training  money  that  is  available  and 
he  is  reducing  it  substantially. 

As  I  say.  if  events  are  as  good  as  pre- 
dicted to  be  in  this  bill  it  will  not  cost 
the  Treasury  one  penny  because  ev- 
erybody will  be  able  to  go  out  and  get 
jobs  and  they  will  not  need  this  pro- 
gram. But  there  just  have  not  been 
those  jobs. 

His  amendment  reduces  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  available  for  training. 
It  reduces  it,  so  the  staff  tells  me.  by 
the  amount  of  $49  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion. That  is  an  awful  lot  of  training 
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and  that  is  an  awful  lot  of  Americans 
who  need  help,  who  deserve  help,  who 
are  capable  of  putting  that  help  to 
good  use  and  becoming  productive, 
taxpaying  citizens  again.  They  will  be 
denied  if  the  Prenzel  amendment  is 
adopted. 

As  Chairman  Jones  said  the  other 
day  during  general  debate  on  this  bill, 
the  provisions  for  worker  training  do 
not  create  an  entitlement  under  the 
Budget  Act  for  Budget  Act  purposes, 
so  the  authorization  levels  in  this  bill 
do  not  violate  the  budget  resolution  or 
the  Budget  Act. 

I  hope  that  we  will  defeat  this  well- 
intended  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Frenzel).  I 
do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  adopt  it. 

I  reserve  the  balsince  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  I  was  not  here  during  the  time 
taken  for  general  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject and  I  have  to  resort  to  the  amend- 
ment stage  to  make  several  comments 
that  I  feel  are  appropriate. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  is  one  with  which  I  am  well 
familiar  because  I  served  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  at  the  time 
when  its  cost  zoomed  from  $300  mil- 
lion to  $2  billion  in  just  a  1-year  period 
of  time. 

I  initially  offered  the  amendment 
which  later  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
action  we  took  as  part  of  the  reconcili- 
ation in  tightening  up  this  program 
and  I  thus  find  it  rather  exceedingly 
disappointing  and  regrettable  that  this 
bill  reverses  several  of  those  changes 
that  we  made  in  reconciliation. 

Prior  to  reconciliation  people  were 
certified  as  eligible  for  the  program  if 
imports  simply  contributed  important- 
ly to  their  job.  Under  the  way  this  was 
being  interpreted,  imports  only  had  to 
be  one  small  element  of  many  as  a 
cause  of  the  unemployment.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  reason  for  the  unem- 
ployment could  be  due  to  other  fac- 
tors, but  such  persons  were  still  certi- 
fied as  eligible  for  these  special  bene- 
fits. 

So  we  changed  the  basis  for  certifi- 
cation from  "contributed  importantly" 
to  "a  substantial  cause  of." 

Now,  under  this  bill,  we  would  be 
going  back  to  the  old,  extremely  loose 
standard,  which  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  His  description  of  what 
the  language  change  is,  is  correct,  but 
it  is  not  in  this  bill.  That  change  was 
made  about  9  months  ago. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  that  one 
way  or  another. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman clearing  up  the  record  in  that 


regard.  But  this  bill  expands  the  eligi- 
bility for  the  program  by  extending 
coverage  to  those  laid  off  in  Industries 
that  supply  parts  and  services  to  the 
originally  impacted  firm.  This  propos- 
al has  been  rejected  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  excessive  costs. 

In  1980  the  CBO  estimated  the  cost 
extension  at  nearly  $700  million.  I  sus- 
pect the  current  CBO  estimate  of  that 
provision  in  this  bill  substantially  un- 
derstates the  true  cost. 

The  bill  establishes  a  special  entitle- 
ment trust  fund  for  training,  ostensi- 
bly because  sufficient  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  for  training.  Let 
me  remind  you,  my  friends,  that  when 
we  caused  a  GAO  study  to  be  made  of 
the  operation  of  this  program  in  the 
past,  only  2  percent  of  the  workers  af- 
fected availed  themselves  of  retrain- 
ing, 2  percent. 

As  I  recall,  under  the  moving  ex- 
penses that  we  also  provided  under  the 
old  version,  only  1  percent  of  the 
workers  took  advantage  of  that  provi- 
sion. 

It  really  kind  of  suggests  to  me  that 
frankly,  in  any  kind  of  retraining  pro- 
gram or  dealing  with  this  problem  of 
structural  unemployment  throughout 
our  country,  once  a  family  is  situated, 
once  they  have  been  building  houses, 
owning  a  home,  have  children  in 
school  and  all  of  the  rest,  it  is  hard  to 
take  them  out  and  say  that  we  are 
going  to  send  you  to  some  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

That  does  not  necessarily  answer  the 
problem. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds 
that  these  individuals  are  not  receiv- 
ing retraining. 

We  have  substantially  expanded 
training  opportunities  under  the  job 
training  bill  enacted  in  1981.  The  dis- 
placed workers  program  in  particular 
is  aimed  at  precisely  the  workers  cov- 
ered in  this  bill.  Its  funding  level  in 
1984  will  be  double  the  current 
amount,  about  $200  million. 

We  have  the  programs  in  place.  Let 
us  concentrate  on  using  these  pro- 
grams and  making  them  work  rather 
than  continuing  to  fragment  the  train- 
ing efforts. 

The  Washington  Post  in  1980  called 
the  trade  adjustment  program  "inher- 
ently unfair."  It  said  there  was  no 
reason  to  provide  more  generous  as- 
sistance to  those  laid  off  workers 
claiming  some  connection  to  imports 
than  to  those  equally  needy  who  are 
not  affected  by  trade. 

I  fully  concur  in  that  judgment. 

Unemployment  today  is  caused  by 
many  different  factors.  It  is  unfair  to 
treat  one  group  of  unemployed  better 
than  the  others. 

Tell  me  why  you  are  going  to  such 
extremes  to  help  a  laid  off  worker  in 
Detroit  but  you  are  ignoring  the  plight 
of  a  laid-off  Caterpillar  worker  in 
Peoria.  They  have  been  out  of  work 


for  the  same  time.  They  face  the  same 
hardships  and  face  the  same  unknown 
future.  They  have  the  same  needs. 
They  have  the  same  families,  homes, 
and  ties  to  their  communities.  They 
even  have  the  same  union. 

But  the  auto  workers  get  favored 
treatment.  The  Cat  workers  do  not. 

Ask  someone  who  has  been  out  of 
work  for  6  months  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  being  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  imports  or  being  out  of  work 
because  of  exports. 

I  think  we  are  playing  politics  with 
people's  lives  here  today  and  we  are 
not  doing  a  very  good  job  of  it. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  is  a  program  proven  to 
be  a  waste  of  money  and  a  waste  of 
effort.  It  does  not  help  as  much  as  it 
deceives  people  into  believing  they  are 
being  helped. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
Illinoisans  out  of  work  in  my  district 
and  throughout  the  State,  I  am  going 
to  vote  no  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  was  not  planning  to  take  any  time 
but  I  feel  I  ought  to  answer  some  of 
the  criticisms  that  the  minority  leader 
has  made. 

We  changed  this  program  in  1973 
and  1974  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. The  huge  costs  that  resulted 
from  it  mainly  were  from  the  changes 
that  were  made  at  that  time. 

I  regret  that  the  costs  went  up.  I  do 
not  have  a  single  auto  worker  in  my 
district.  I  am  not  looking  after  the 
people  in  Detroit.  But  I  am  looking 
after  poor,  unemployed  people  who 
cannot  find  a  job  anyplace.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  in  my  district. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  compassion  for 
them.  I  think  they  are  an  undeveloped 
American  asset,  and  we  must  develop 
all  of  our  assets.  We  cannot  afford  to 
squander  anyone's  life  by  not  giving 
them  the  simple  opportunity  to  get 
training  particularly  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  found  that  there  is 
training  available,  that  the  worker 
needs  training,  that  the  worker  can 
profit  from  the  training,  auid  that  the 
worker  can  get  a  job  after  he  has  been 
retrained. 

Those  are  all  of  the  affirmative  de- 
terminations that  must  be  taken 
before  training  is  approved. 

My  fine  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
castigated  this  program.  But  this  is 
not  the  program  that  we  are  talking 
about  that  needs  castigating.  We  have 
changed  the  program.  The  costs  of 
this  program  have  dropped  from  $1.6 
billion  a  few  years  ago  down  to  $65 
million. 

We  have  made  drastic  changes.  This 
is  a  training  program  to  train  your 
hands  and  your  mind  so  that  you  can 
do  good  productive  work  in  the  three 
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score  and   10  that  most  of  us  ha\e 
here.  That  is  all  it  is. 
a  1330 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 
Mr.   PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
addressing  this  particular  amendment. 
I  want  to  talk  a  bit  about  H  R.  3391  in 
general,  since  it  has  been  a  couple  of 
days  since  we  had  the  general  debate. 
What  is  H.R.  3391?  It  is  a  2-year  re- 
authorization of  an  existing  proRram 
that     was     first     enacted     in     1962. 
strengthened  in  1974.  and  then  tight- 
ened up  a  lot  in  1981. 

It  is.  second,  a  nuts  and  bolts,  practi 
cal.  common-^fmse  improvement  in  the 
way  the  program  operates. 

The  program  has  not  been  perfect  in 
the  past.  We  examined  those  imperfec- 
tions. We  have  made  improvements  to 
correc*'  them. 

Third,  it  reorients  the  TAA  program 
from  income  maintenance  to  retrain- 
ing. 

We  are  not  in  this  bill  passing  out  a 
lot  of  money  for  weekly  benefits.  Wc 
are  training  laid-off  workers. 

Fourth,  it  reauthorizes  a  program 
which  is  fully  consistent  with  free 
trade.  As  I  mentioned  during  general 
debate  on  Monday.  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  free  trade.  Our  trade 
policy  should  promote  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  services  among  nations  but 
not.  I  would  submit,  at  the  uiimitigat- 
ed  expense  of  thousands  of  jobs  and 
markets  for  American  workers  and 
American  businesses. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
and  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  included 
provisions  to  assist  firms  and  workers 
adversely  affected  by  increased  im- 
ports. Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson, 
Nixon.  Ford.  Carter,  all  understood 
that  pursuing  trade  liberalization  in 
the  national  interest  necessarily  re- 
quires that  some  of  our  industries  and 
workers  risk  their  markets  and  jobs  to 
imports.  That  is  why  Federal  assist- 
ance has  been  available  throughout 
the  last  20  years  to  help  trade-sensi- 
tive firms  to  get  technical  assistance 
and  loans  to  adjust  to  increased  for- 
eign competition. 

That  is  why  America's  labor  leaders 
accepted  free  trade  policies  in  ex- 
change for  what  they  thought  at  the 
time  was  a  solid  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation,  training  opportu- 
nities, job  search  and  relocation  to 
manufacturing  workers  thrown  out  of 
work  by  imports. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  for  us  to 
reauthorize  an  improved  TAA  bill  and 
to  do  it  now. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Prenzel).  This  is  a  very  ambitious 
amendment.  It  lumps  all  of  Mr.  Fren- 
zel's  changes  into  one  amendment. 
And  if  anything  can  be  called  a  ripper 
amendment,  I  believe  this  could. 
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In  essence,  if  thi.s  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  emasculates  thi.s  bill,  and  I 
urge  Members  to  oppose  it. 

We  are  told  there  are  already 
enough  moneys  for  retraining  and  this 
bill  is  not  necessary.  With  unemploy- 
ment remaining  at  its  highest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression,  outlays 
for  general  employment  and  training 
programs  will  be  cut  more  than  37. per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1984  and  38  percent 
m  fiscal  year  1985  by  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  CBO. 

We  have  heard  about  the  .lobs 
Training  Partnership  Act  as  a  suDsti- 
tute  for  this  program.  That  bill  cannot 
begin  to  meet  th''  need  for  retraining 
among  many  unemployed  Americans 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  im- 
ports. The  Reagan  request  for  title  III 
of  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act 
will  provide  at  the  rr.ost  training  f  <r 
68.000  workers,  whc  i  CBO  and  ITC 
within  the  Departn..^nt  of  Commerce 
estimate  there  will  be  as  many  as  2.2 
mill-on  workers  di.siori^ted  who  will  be 
eligible  and  perhap.":  eager  to  receive 
retraining  for  other  on '  pations 

So  we  are  talking,  -.i  uie  maximum, 
with  a  request  from  t:ic  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, about  boir.g  able  to  make 
training  available  to  nay  be  4  percent 
of  the  dislocated  workers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  in  our  ei  anomy. 

I  would  point  out  that  Republican 
Members  of  the  other  ocdy  in  key  po- 
.-iilions.  Senator  Heinz  ?.n<\  Senator 
Danforth,  both  have  expressed 
amazement  at  the  position  of  this  ad- 
ministration regarding  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  retraining  benefits. 

Senator  Danforth  said,  for  example, 
at  a  hearing: 

I  just  really  think  that  the  position  that 
the  administration  is  taking  with  respect  lo 
trade  adjustment  assi.slame  is  contrary  to 
its  trade  philosophy,  cannot  be  supported 
alongside  its  trade  policy,  and  is  al.so  con- 
trary to  the  whole  thrust  of  the  President  s 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  an  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  additional  time. 

I  would  al.so  mention  that  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act  funds  are 
contingent  upon  a  very  substantial 
State  matching  requirement,  so  that 
many  States  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  this  retraining  at  all. 

Trade  policies  are  set  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  our  policies  which 
lead  to  a  lot  of  American  workers 
being  thrown  out  of  work  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Those  free  trade 
policies  in  general  are  good,  but  when 
victims  are  created  by  those  policies,  it 
should  be  Federal  policy  to  help  the 
workers  get  retraining,  to  find  other 
jobs,  so  that  they  can  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  their  families. 
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I    urge   opposition 
ment. 

Mr.  FRENZEX.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pcrsell)  so  that  he 
may  address  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Many  of  us  have 
supported  amendments  to  utilize  trade 
adjustment  funds  lor  retraining  pur- 
poses. However.  I  have  had  difficulty 
in  my  research  to  find  good  retraining 
programs. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  cite 
w  case  or  two  of  demonstrated  and  ef- 
fective retraining  programs? 

Mr  PE\SE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Yes;  I  would  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  retraining  is  defined  by  each  State 
bureau  of  employment  services. 

Under  this  legislation,  existing  legis- 
lation, which  would  be  continued,  it  is 
necessaiy  lor  the  worker  to  go  to  his 
local  employment  services  office  and 
ordinarily  the  local  employment  serv- 
ices office  says  what  training  is  avail- 
able which  will  lead  to  a  job  that  that 
worker  can  fill.  So  it  is  not  training 
just  in  general. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes,  the  balance  of  iny 
time,  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Kapiur). 

I  thanK  the  gentle- 


Ms.  KAPTUR. 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
firm   support   of 


I  rise  to  express  my 
H.R.    3391    and   my 
strong     opposition     to     the     Prenzel 
amendment. 

In  listening  to  the  debate  that  has 
gone  on  here.  I  am  struck  by  how 
many  people  are  out  of  work  that  are 
entirely  missed  by  ail  benefit  systems 
we  have  presently  in  place  at  the  Fed 
eral  level. 

Over  half  of  the  workers  In  this 
country  who  are  out  of  work  are  not 
covered  by  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Lorain,  Ohio,  pointed  out,  very  few  of 
them  will  be  covered  by  any  of  thf> 
jobs  programs  that  we  presently  have 
in  place. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  is  a  tried  and  true  program  that 
has  been  on  the  books  for  several 
years.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  some  of  Its  difficulties. 

The  funding  has  been  substantially 
moderated  since  the  programs  incep- 
tion. 

Now.  r>eople  are  out  of  work  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  suggested  that 
Caterpillar  workers  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  this,  as  opposed  to  auto  work- 


ers from  places  like  Detroit  or  Toledo, 
which  I  represent. 

But  I  might  point  out  that  the 
people  in  his  district  are  out  of  work 
not  because  of  import  problems  such 
as  the  auto  industry  is  facing,  but  be- 
cause of  a  rather  unenlightened  em- 
bargo on  grain  that  this  administra- 
tion imposed  which  has  adversely  and 
substantially  affected  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Thus,  some  other  sort  of  economic 
Initiative  is  needed  to  promote  recov- 
ery in  that  arena. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  retraining  an 
Important  segment  of  the  work  force 
that  is  out  of  work  due  to  imports.  No 
matter  where  you  travel  In  my  part  of 
the  country  In  the  Midwest,  or  go  out 
to  the  west  coast  where  there  are 
lumber  import  problems,  this  bill  is 
particularly  aimed  at  those  workers 
who  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  imbalance  in  trade  policies,  nation 
to  nation,  and  are  very  deserving  of 
our  support. 
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I  also  wanted  to  say  that  the  bill 
makes  certain  modifications  to  broad- 
en eligibility.  For  example,  under  cur- 
rent law,  a  worker  who  makes  televi- 
sion parts  for  a  firm  that  sells  televi- 
sion sets  can  be  eligible  for  assistance. 
Yet  an  auto  parts  supplier  adversely 
affected  by  Imports  carmot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptur) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
all  time  expired  for  the  majority? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptur)  to  siunma- 
rlze. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to 
point  out  that  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  should  be  dependent  on 
what  a  worker  does  and  not  on  who 
owns  the  plant.  And  some  of  the  modi- 
fications that  are  included  in  this  new 
bill  would  provide  that  certain  auto 
parts  workers  in  my  district,  for  exam- 
ple, would  get  coverage  as  opposed  to 
the  existing  law  which  prevents  that. 

I  can  attest  to  the  need  for  the  trade 
adjustment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  debate  on  my  amendment.  A 
good  deal  of  it,  it  seems  to  me,  does 
not  cover  the  amendment. 

What  my  amendment  tries  to  do  is 
to  restrain  the  House  today  from  ex- 
ceeding its  own  budget  resolution  by 
calling  for  limits  on  this  bill  so  that  we 
will  not  go  over  the  amount  specified 
In  the  budget  resolution,  which  the 
majority  of  this  House  voted  for. 


I  think  there  Is  no  other  simple  way 
that  I  can  explain  the  amendment 
other  than  that. 

I  do  want  to  comment,  however,  on 
some  statements  made  earlier  in  the 
debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  that 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  Is 
.something  that  Is  given  to  employee 
groups  for  their  acceptance  of  free 
trade  policy.  I  think  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  the  morning  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  that  policy  has  not 
been  accepted.  And  so  if  there  was 
some  attempt  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment, that  arrangement  was  never 
successful. 

Also,  the  gentleman  suggested  that 
cuts  were  being  made  in  training  in 
the  future.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to 
note  that  unemployment  is  declining 
and  if  we  intend  to  run  the  same  kind 
of  program,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable 
that  the  cost  of  retraining  should  de- 
cline. 

But  here  the  critical  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  we  already  have  a  program 
for  dislocated  workers.  It  applies,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said,  to  all 
workers  across  the  board.  The  auto 
worker  is  no  more  unemployed  than 
the  caterpillar  worker  or  the  watch 
maker  or  the  butcher  or  the  baker  or 
the  candlestick  maker  when  they  are 
out  of  work.  We  do  not  need  a  redun- 
dant program  with  greater  benefits 
and  a  whole  different  administrative 
burden  for  this  kind  of  work.  My 
amendment  tries  to  restrain  such  re- 
dundancy. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  a 
question  that  he  has  repeated  several 
times  that  the  primary  reason  that  he 
has  submitted  his  amendment  is  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  to  break  the 
budget  for  want  of  more  fancy  lan- 
guage. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague,  was 
not  that  approval  many  months  prior 
and  have  not  circumstances  changed, 
and  is  a  budget  provision  so  inviolate 
that  we  have  such  suffering  in  the 
country— particularly  in  my  area— that 
we  should  not  reasonably  consider 
some  change  in  those  budget  limita- 
tions? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  Everything 
we  do  here  is  subject  to  change.  Emer- 
gencies always  require  consideration. 
However  since  the  budget  was  passed, 
the  news  on  the  economy  and  on  un- 
employment has  been  good.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  our  budget  was 
passed  have  improved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mlrme- 


sota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Evidently  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORnM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  176,  noes 
234,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  335] 
AYES— 176 


Andrews  (TX) 

Emerson 

Levitas 

Archer 

English 

Lewis  (CA) 

Badham 

Erlenbom 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bartlett 

Evans  (lA) 

Livingston 

Bateman 

Fiedler 

Lloyd 

Bedell 

Fish 

Loeffler 

Bereuter 

Porsythe 

Lou 

Bethune 

Franklin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bilirakis 

Prenzel 

Lujan 

Bliley 

Fuqua 

Lungren 

Breaux 

Gekas 

Mack 

Broomfleld 

Gingrich 

Marlenee 

Brown  (CO) 

Glickman 

Marriott 

Broyhill 

Goodling 

Martin  (ID 

Burton  (IN) 

Gradison 

Martin  (NO 

Campbell 

Gramm 

Martin  (.VY) 

Carney 

Green 

McCain 

Carper 

Gregg 

McCandless 

Chandler 

Gunderson 

McCoUum 

Chappcll 

Hammerschmidt  McGrath 

Chappie 

Hansen  (ID) 

McKeman 

Cheney 

Han-sen  (UT) 

McKinney 

dinger 

Hartnetl 

Michel 

Coats 

Hightower 

M-.Iler  (OH) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hiler 

Molinari 

Conable 

Hopkins 

Montgomery 

Cooper 

Huckaby 

Moore 

Corcoran 

Hughes 

Moorliead 

Coughlin 

Hunter 

Morristm  (WA) 

Courier 

HuUo 

Myers 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hyde 

Nelson 

Crane.  Philip 

Ireland 

Nichols 

Daniel 

Jeffords 

Nielson 

Dannemeyer 

Jones  (OK) 

Olin 

Daub 

Ka.sich 

Oxley 

DeWine 

Kemp 

Packard 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Panetta 

Donnelly 

Kramer 

Parris 

Dreier 

Lagomarsino 

Pat  man 

Duncan 

LalU 

Paul 

Edwards  (AL) 

Leach 

Petri 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lent 

Porter 
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IMI 


Prttch»rd 

Schulw 

Tauzln 

QuUlen 

Senaenbrenner 

Taylor 

Rmy 

Shaw 

Thomas  (CA) 

Held 

Shumway 

Thomas  (OA) 

RIdce 

Shuster 

Vandergrlff 

Ritter 

SUJander 

Vucanovich 

RoterU 

Skeen 

Walker 

Roblnaon 

Slattery 

Weber 

Roem«r 

Smith  (NE) 

Whitehurst 

Rocera 

Smith.  I>nny 

Whittaker 

Roth 

Smith.  Robert 

Winn 

Roukemm 

Snyder 

Wolf 

RowUnd 

Solomon 

Wortley 

Rudd 

Stangeland 

Wylle 

Sawyer 

Stenholm 

Young (FL) 

Schaefer 

Sundqulst 

Zschau 

Schneider 

Tauke 
NOES-234 

Ackennmn 

Oaydoa 

O'Brien 

Addmbbo 

Gejderuon 

Oakar 

Akaka 

(jephardt 

Oberstar 

Albosta 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Alexander 

Oilman 

Ortiz 

Anderaon 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pashayan  for.  with  Mr.  Dellums 
against. 

Mr.  Craig  for.  with  Mr.  Florio  against. 

Messrs.  ROWLAND.  LEVITAS,  and 
SAWYER  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  BOEHLERT  and  Mr.  O'BRIEN 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMrWT  OfTERCD  BY  MR.  rRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  enti- 
tled No.  2.  and  I  offer  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prenzel;  On 
page  2.  strike  lines  15  through  20  and  insert 
after  the  word  "articles"  on  line  14  the  fol- 
lowing: "which  are  produced  by  such  work- 
ers" firms  or  appropriate  subdivision  there- 
of.". 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER  IN  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LARRY  M'DONALD  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  on  Monday,  after  the 
close  of  business,  as  the  dean  of  the 
Georgia  delegation,  I  have  taken  a  1- 
hour  special  order  in  order  that  Mem- 
bers may  participate  in  the  special 
order  with  respect  to  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague.  Congressman  Larry 
McDonald. 

It  will  be  on  Monday  afternoon,  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  business.  In  the 
event  there  are  votes  on  Monday, 
which  have  been  announced,  any 
Member  who  chooses  to  participate 
will  be  presenting  the  special  order 
and  will  certainly  yield  to  any  Member 
who  so  desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered 
and  just  read  is  one  that  strikes  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  3319  which  extend 
eligibility  to  workers  in  firms  or  appro- 
priate subdivisions  thereof  that  pro- 
vide essential  parts  or  essential  serv- 
ices if  imports  have  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  that  worker's  employment. 

As  we  discussed  when  we  have  talked 
about  this  bill  and  the  previous 
amendments  thereto,  there  are  many 
people  who  are  unemployed  in  this 
country  of  ours,  and  the  reasons  are 
various.  And,  yet,  for  some  reason,  we 
have  created  one  program  to  take  care 
of  all  unemployed,  and  another  specif- 
ic program  for  those  whose  unemploy- 
ment is  caused  by  imports. 

Now  we  are  expanding,  if  we  follow 
the  lines  of  the  bill,  that  concept  so 
that  companies  that  supply  parts  or 
services  to  companies  whose  employ- 
ment has  been  hurt  by  import-related 
activities  may  also  qualify.  There  is  no 
limit  to  which  we  can  go  in  following 
this  concept.  For  instance,  now  it  will 
be  secondary  suppliers.  Tomorrow  it 
will  be  tertiary  suppliers.  Eventually, 
we  can  include  everybody  in  the  world. 

The  services  involved  could  be  custo- 
dial services,  could  be  insurance  serv- 
ices, could  be  transportation  services, 
or  could  be  any  of  the  range  of  serv- 
ices and  parts  that  exist  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  in- 
cluded those  employees  who  are  dislo- 
cated because  of  the  loss  of  markets 
offshore  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
That  is,  if  your  unemployment  is  plain 
old  garden  variety  unemployment  you 
get  one  standard  of  benefits.  But  if 
you  have  some  kind  of  an  association 
with  import-related  unemployment, 
even  though  it  is  a  secondary  relation- 
ship, you  are  now  going  to  be  covered 
under  the  bill.  That  is  not  fair. 

My  amendment  gives  people  a 
chance  to  vote  against  the  expansion 
of  that  trade  adjustment  assistance  to 
these  secondary  employees. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  without  my 
amendment,  according  to  the  old  CBO 
estimate,  is  $44  million  extra  in  1984 
and  about  the  same  amount  in  1985. 
That  estimate  was  based  on  last  year's 
figures.  The  DOL/OMB  updated  esti- 
mate will  probably  be  about  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Those  numbers  will  be  much  higher 
because  CBO  and  Labor  are  estimating 
this  bill  to  cost  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  CBO  said  it  would.  We  will 
have,  I  think,  more  exact  figures  to 
work  with  in  the  future.  For  now,  let  it 
suffice  to  say  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  money  involved. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  justify 
one  employee  who  is  laid  off  for  a  cer- 
tain reason  or  a  certain  relationship 
with  a  secondary  firm,  can  justify  that 
employee  getting  more  or  a  different 
standard  of  benefits  than  another  em- 


ployee who  is  laid  off  only  because 
there  is  no  business. 

CBO  estimates  that  these  benefits 
will  flow  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  people  who  would  qualify 
under  the  regular  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program.  With  the  new  quali- 
fications it  will  certainly  be  a  lot  of 
money. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  object  to  this  whole  program  is 
that  it  is  duplicative.  We  already  have 
a  Partnership  Job  Training  Act. 
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The  administration  has  asked  for 
$223  million  for  dislocated  workers. 
That  applies  to  all  employees,  whether 
their  work  is  affected  by  imports  or 
exports  or  recession  or  whatever. 
When  you  are  out  of  work  that  part- 
nership training  law  says  you  are  out 
of  work  and  qualified  for  retraining 
benefits.  That  law  should  apply  to  ev- 
eryone. 

I  am  trying  to  prevent  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  a  little  .stretching 
of  the  current  bill.  Part  of  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  has  been  a  long- 
standing requirement,  and  this  is 
really  the  basic  concept,  that  import 
competition  be  a  direct,  major  causal 
factor  in  qualifying  for  trade  adjust- 
ment benefits.  It  will  be  abandoned 
when  we  cast  this  first  stone  into  the 
brook.  Where  the  ripples  will  reach  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  de- 
termine under  the  language  of  the  bill 
whether  a  secondary  or  tertiary  or  a 
supplier  of  a  supplier  may  eventually 
qualify.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  that 
we  should  qualify  secondary  employ- 
ees if  we  cannot  qualify  tertiary  em- 
ployees or  even  farther  beyond. 

I  think  the  safest  course  for  this 
committee  to  take  is  to  accept  my 
amendment  and  apply  the  same  limi- 
tations as  have  governed  this  program 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  CBO  says  that  trade 
assistance  benefits  for  secondary  work- 
ers will  increase  the  cost  of  weekly  al- 
lowances and  training  even  these  old 
figures  that  it  used  by  two-thirds  over 
existing  law  if  TAA  is  extended  in  the 
form  that  is  in  H.R.  3391. 

Cost  overruns  that  occur  by  virtue  of 
this  particular  thing  are  a  very  large 
risk  and  they  are  part  of  the  figures 
that  caused  OMB  and  Labor  to  expect 
that  this  bill  may  ultimately  cost  us 
more  than  $1V2  billion  in  fiscal  1984. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention 
of  members  of  the  committee  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  numbers  that  we  are 
talking  about  are  just  enormous.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  this  Congress  itself, 
not  the  administration,  not  the  Presi- 
dent, was  responsible  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  TAA  training  benefits  to  $25 
million.  So  it  has  not  been  the  admin- 
istration that  is  trying  to  restrict  this. 
It  has  been  the  Congress  itself. 

If  we  would  concentrate  our  legisla- 
tive curming  on  the  Partnership  Train- 


ing Act  that  would  cover  all  employ- 
ees, we  would  do  far  better  than  to 
make  a  dangerous  extension  of  the 
benefits  to  suppliers.  Once  we  take 
this  step  there  is  no  reason  not  to 
taken  further  steps  and  expand  this 
duplicative  program  to  one  that  will 
perhaps  ultimately  be  larger  than  the 
Partnership  Training  Act  itself. 

If  you  want  to  save  at  least  $44  mil- 
lion, that  will  not  quite  take  us  down 
to  our  budget  amount  but  it  will  be  a 
big  savings  and  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  and  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Pease),  the  Member  chiefly 
responsible  for  this  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  as  I  did 
to  the  last  one.  This  amendment 
would  strike  from  the  bill  a  provision 
which  would  extend  the  coverage,  the 
opportunity  to  be  retrained,  to  those 
workers  who  work  in  firms  which  are 
major  suppliers  to  firms  affected  by 
imports. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples of  what  I  am  talking  about.  Under 
the  current  law  If  General  Motors  Co. 
makes  its  owm  spark  plugs  and  if  Gen- 
eral Motors  Co.  is  affected  by  imports, 
nearly  2  million  cars  from  Japan,  for 
example,  then  the  workers  who  are 
laid  off  as  a  result  from  those  imports 
are  able  to  be  retrained  under  this  law. 
However,  if  the  same  spark  plugs  are 
made  not  by  GM  workers  but  by 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  workers, 
those  Champion  employees  are  not  eli- 
gible for  retraining  even  though  GM 
and  Ford  may  be  almost  exclusive  cus- 
tomers of  Champion. 

Or  if  a  company  makes  heels  for 
shoes  and  the  firm  that  sells  the  shoes 
is  impacted  by  cheap  foreign  shoes 
from  the  Far  East,  the  employees  who 
work  for  the  shoe  company  can  be  re- 
trained into  other  lines  of  work  but 
the  people  who  work  for  the  company 
that  makes  the  heels,  without  which 
you  cannot  have  shoes,  are  not  eligi- 
ble. 
That  simply  does  not  make  sense. 
I  think  my  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta made  mention  of  the  example  of 
taconite.  He  has  an  unconscionably 
high  unemployment  rate  In  Minnesota 
among  the  iron  ore  areas  of  his  State. 
There  is  no  place  for  that  taconite  to 
go  except  into  the  steel  mills  of  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Yet  his 
workers,  under  the  current  law,  are 
not  eligible. 

We  merely  with  this  bill  extend  cov- 
erage In  an  entirely  practical  and  logi- 
cal way  to  people  who  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  imports. 

We  have  heard  some  words  from  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  about  not 
knowing  where  the  ripples  will  reach. 
The  committee  report,  if  Members  will 
read  it,  starting  on  page  8.  is  very  clear 


that  this  language  in  the  bill  is  to  be 
construed  as  narrowly  as  possible.  We 
are  not  making  a  wide  open  expansion 
of  this  program. 

It  is  going  only  to  workers  who  are 
directly  Impacted  by  Imports,  al- 
though they  may  work  for  another 
firm  rather  than  GM  or  Ford  or 
United  States  Steel  or  a  major  shoe 
company  or  whatever. 

I  would  point  out  finally  that  this 
provision  of  the  bill  was  included  in 
legislation  already  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  96th  Congress.  That 
issue  has  been  dealt  virlth  by  the  House 
before.  The  House  has  decided  to 
extend  that  coverage. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  consistent 
and  extend  It  again. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  the  excellent 
job  he  has  done. 

Really  what  the  gentleman  Is  talk- 
ing about,  as  he  explained  the  bill  in 
opposition  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment, is  fairness,  that  if  one  man,  one 
person  works  on  spark  plugs  and 
making  those,  and  works  for  General 
Motors  and  is  covered  if  he  becomes 
unemployed.  If  another  person  be- 
comes unemployed  In  an  Independent 
spark  plug  company  that  he  or  she 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  same 
training  program. 

I  know  from  meeting  with  constitu- 
ents it  is  awfully  hard  to  explain  that 
kind  of  inequality  because  it  simply  is 
unfair  and  really  indefensible. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  bill  will 
treat  all  of  those  people  making  the 
same  items  that  have  been  hurt  by  im- 
ports In  the  very  same  way. 

I  think  it  would  be  wrong,  really,  if 
the  bill  did  not  state  It  that  way,  to 
protect  all  people  that  are  In  the  same 
class. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  contribution. 

I  would  just  add  that  in  the  Midwest 
especially,  but  also  in  the  Northeast 
and  in  the  Far  West  and  elsewhere  we 
have  literally  hundreds  of  small  com- 
panies whose  primary,  sometimes 
whose  exclusive,  customers  are  big 
companies  in  auto  and  steel  and  other 
industries.  The  employees  of  those 
companies,  when  the  purchaser  of 
their  parts  is  affected,  are  affected 
just  as  directly  as  any  employee  of  the 
primary  companies. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  do  so  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
conversation  that  has  been  taking 
place  here.  In  the  first  instance,  one  of 
the  speakers  questioned  whether  it 
was  fair  to  cover  a  primary  producer 
and  not  cover  the  supplier  of  that  par- 
ticular producer.  The  answer  is,  if  that 
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is  fair,  then  is  it  also  fair  to  cover  the 
supplier  of  the  supplier? 

A  further  question  would  be  if  it  is 
fair  to  cover  someone  who  has  been 
dislocated  by  imports  is  it  not  also  fair 
to  cover  someone  who  has  been  dislo- 
cated by  virtue  of  tiie  loss  of  an  export 
market,  or  for  any  other  reason?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  all  of  our  unem- 
ployment should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 
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That  is,  it  should  be  handled  under 
our  major  training  act.  the  Jobs  Part- 
nership Act. 

Each  unemployed  person  is  as  unem- 
ployed as  any  other.  Each  should  be 
given  the  same  kinds  of  training  bene- 
fits and  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  There  is  no  particular  addi- 
tional merit  that  I  can  see  in  one  form 
of  unemployment  over  another.  Any 
form  of  unemployment  is  a  disaster. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  pro- 
gram I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
retraining  phase  of  it  has  been  highly 
unsuccessful.  At  times  have  had  a  lim- 
ited number  of  applicants.  At  other 
times,  we  have  had  programs  that 
have  not  been  siartlingly  successful.  It 
would  be  my  fondest  hope  that  what- 
ever we  do  in  this  particular  bill  works 
perfectly  and  that  those  employees 
are  retrained  and  become  productive 
members  of  our  society  and  are  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, if  they  have  any. 

Based  on  the  record,  however,  wc 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can 
expect  that.  But  in  general  any  worker 
who  is  unemployed  should  have  the 
same  treatment  as  any  other.  When 
we  expand  this  particular  bill,  we  are 
taking  another  larger  slice  off  of  the 
baloney,  we  are  taking  the  first  step 
toward  a  larger  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram that  ought  to  be  phased  out  in 
favor  of  a  truely  national  program. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos). 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  maker  of 
the  amendment's  basic  argument  that 
somehow  through  some  interpretation 
that  the  unemployed  resulting  from 
imports  are  getting  special  treatment. 
I  think  the  argument  is  very  realistic 
which  I  am  going  to  make,  which  I  am 
going  to  submit,  and  that  is  that  yes, 
there  is  a  distinction,  a  difference,  be- 
cause primarily  and  fundamentally  an 
unemployed  steelworker,  auto  worker, 
any  unemployed  individual,  male  or 
female,  in  this  country,  is  unemployed 
because  of  foreign  imports,  you  have 
your  direct,  obvious  connection  be- 
tween the  Government  in  this  country 
not  taking  proper,  sufficient  steps.  It 
is  because  of  a  lack  of  legislation. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
right  now  concluded  hearings  and  is  in 


the  proce.ss  of  changing,  making  some 
fundamental  changes  in  some  of  our 
laws.  I  think  it  is  long  overdue.  I  am 
looking  with  great  expectation  to 
those  changes. 

To  get  back  to  the  point  I  was  trying 
to  make,  that  man  is  basically,  funda- 
mentally, primarily  unemployed  be- 
cause of  an  inadequate  and  bad  gov- 
ernmental policy. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  Any 
country,  as  this  country  does,  that 
allows  itself  to  be  penetrated  by  50 
percent  imports  as  far  as  shoes  are 
concerned,  something  is  wrong,  not  in 
Denmark,  but  here  in  this  country. 

When  we  allow,  other  countries  have 
never  accepted  that  type  of  a  percent- 
age of  imports,  and  we  further  allow  in 
this  country,  under  good  or  bad  times, 
a  penetration  of  25,  28,  30  percent  of 
steel,  all  types  of  steel  into  this  coun- 
try, something  is  wrong. 

We  can  trace  back  the  cause  of  that 
unemployed  steelworker,  auto  worker, 
what  have  you.  being  traced  back 
down  directly  and  tied  in  directly  with 
an  inadequate  Government  policy  as 
far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  special 
treatment  here,  people  that  are  unem- 
ployed because  of  foreign  imports 
being  classified  specially  or  differently 
than  a  person  generally  unemployed 
for  some  other  reason,  say  a  normal 
exodus  of  a  particular  corporate  activi- 
ty, whereby  there  is  a  cache  of  unem- 
ployed. There  is  no  difference.  If  a 
man  is  unemployed,  he  is  unemployed. 
If  he  is  unemployed  primarily,  if  he  is 
employed  secondarily,  he  is  still  unem- 
ployed. Reason  dictates  that  you 
cannot  make  that  distinction. 

Why  would  there  be  a  distinction 
made?  I  think  it  is  the  old  ploy  again: 
Argue  here  that  you  have  distinction 
in  unemployment  and  then  when  the 
legislation  comes  before  us  on  this 
floor,  talking  about  another  segment 
of  the  unemployed,  then  you  go  ahead 
and  make  your  arguments  there.  Cut  a 
slice  of  the  baloney,  if  I  may  use  my 
good  friends  term,  cut  it  here,  cut  it 
there,  you  just  get  it  in  pieces,  and 
when  you  put  all  the  pieces  together, 
you  really  cut  the  whole  baloney  up, 
so  to  speak— and  in  Pittsburgh  baloney 
is  very  important,  for  many,  many  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

But  there  is  no  distinction  between 
unemployed,  there  should  not  be  any 
distinction.  This  bill  does  not  make  a 
distinction.  I  am  trying  to  explain  fun- 
damentally that  this  distinction,  if 
there  is  one,  is  a  reasonable  one  and  it 
is  traced  back  to  bad  government 
policy. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  ar- 
guments made  here  involving  the  pos- 
sibility of  almost  unlimited  amounts  of 
people  qualifying.  I  can  tell  you  per- 
sonally that  I  went  to  a  range  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  we  had  3,000 
people.  This  occurred  just  a  few  short 
weeks  ago.  There  were  3,000  people 


looking  for  some  training  funds,  some 
place  to  go  to  get  retrained.  They  were 
told  in  an  unadulterated  fashion  that 
there  are  no  funds  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  upon  which  you  can 
embark  hopefully  to  retrain  yourself 
or  get  another  job.  there  just  are  not 
any  funds. 

Now,  with  this  legislation  presenting 
itself,  there  is  going  to  be  a  surplus  of 
funds,  that  we  do  not  need  the  funds. 
That  is  the  argument  I  heard  from  the 
minority  leader,  we  do  not  need  the 
funds,  there  are  other  programs  in 
place.  That  is  not  true  in  my  area.  I 
venture  to  say  there  are  other  areas, 
in  Michigan,  places  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  other  places,  even  throughout 
the  Deep  South  where  that  is  not  true; 
there  are  not  sufficient  funds  for 
training  and  this  is  needed. 

Why  should  there  be  a  distinction 
made  down  the  line  whether  second- 
ary, tertiary,  whatever  you  call  it.  you 
name  it,  that  is  it;  why  should  there  be 
a  distinction  made?  If  a  person  is  un- 
employed he  is  unemployed  and  basi- 
cally it  is  the  obligation  of  this  coun- 
try to  help  him. 

I  want  my  good  friend.  Bob  Michel, 
who  I  served  with  to  know  that  what 
is  happening  in  Pittsburgh  that  is 
going  to  happen  over  there  in  other 
areas,  yes,  in  Fresno. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous  speaker 
indicated  that  the  bill  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  certain  classes  of  workers 
out  of  work  because  of  imports.  I 
would  submit  it  does  make  a  fine  dis- 
tinction. It  distinguishes  between  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  effects.  Only  if 
you  are  a  prime  supplier,  a  firstline 
supplier,  are  you  covered  under  this 
bill.  You  may  be  just  as  unemployed  if 
you  are  a  supplier  of  a  supplier  and 
yet  this  bill  does  not  do  that.  That  is 
one  of  my  objections  to  this. 

All  along  we  have  said  in  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  since  1962  when 
this  program  was  invented,  that  you 
had  to  have  a  primary  relationship. 
And  now  we  are  extending  that  to  a 
secondary  relationship  and  I  cannot 
predict  where  that  extension  will  ulti- 
mately lead  us. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Government  is  at 
fault  because  of  its  trade  policies  and 
therefore  we  have  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  these  special  kinds  of  work- 
ers. 

Imports  have  something  to  do  with 
the  unemployment.  In  fact,  under  the 
law,  they  have  to  be  an  important 
cause  of  unemployment,  before  these 
unemployed  people  are  certified. 

Nevertheless,  imports  are  certainly 
not  the  only  cause  of  unemployment, 
nor  do  they  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
major  cause.  The  cause  could  be  corpo- 
rate mistakes.  It  could  be  the  fact  that 
in  some  of  these  industries  the  wage 


levels  are  twice  the  average  wage  rate 
in  manufacturing. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
cause  people  to  be  laid  off.  Imports 
may  result  from  them  rather  than 
they  resulting  from  imports. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  also  responsible  for  unem- 
ployment that  results  from  our  own 
deficits  causing  high  interest  rates  and 
an  overvalued  dollar.  That  overvalue 
makes  it  impossible  for  American  com- 
panies to  compete  abroad.  We  are 
therefore  suffering  high  unemploy- 
ment because  of  the  profligate  nature 
of  our  operation  here.  We  have  no  spe- 
cific program  to  take  care  of  those  un- 
employed people. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  do 
have  a  general  program.  It  is  the  jobs 
partnership  training  program,  and 
that  is  where  we  should  spend  our 
money  to  make  sure  we  have  a  good 
program. 
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It  has  also  been  said  here  in  some 
previous  conversations  that  the  States 
have  no  money  to  do  any  retraining  or 
to  match  money  for  the  Jobs  Partner- 
ship Act.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  act 
did  receive  $10.1  million  and  only  $6 
million  was  required  for  a  State 
match.  I  realize  that  some  of  the 
States  are  down  on  their  luck,  but  let 
us  take  a  State  like  Michigan.  They 
get  $11  million  and  there  is  no  match 
required  because  they  are  down  on 
their  luck.  Ohio  gets  $11 '72  million  for 
which  it  must  put  up  $4.6  million.  It 
probably  should  be  easy  for  Ohio.  It 
raised  its  taxes  90  percent  in  the  last 
year. 

But  the  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  50  percent  of  the  regular 
State  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  count.  In-kind  contributions 
also  count.  And  the  States,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  have  a  pretty  simple 
time  meeting  the  requirement  of  the 
Partnership  Training  Act.  If  they  did 
not  have  to  contribute  something  it 
certainly  would  not  be  a  partnership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  chairman  on 
the  splendid  job  that  he  has  done  in 
shaping  this  legislation  and  bringing  it 
to  the  House  floor,  and  also  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease)  for  his  constructive  role  in 
developing  several  key  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

This  legislation,  particularly  these 
provisions  now  under  attack,  proceed 
from  a  very  clear  and  simple  premise: 
That  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
trade  agreements  of  the  United  States 
with  its  trading  partners  which  has 
opened  wider  the  doors  of  exchange 


with  foreign  governments,  putting  do- 
mestic firms  and  domestic  workers  in  a 
more  vulnerable  position.  If  job  losses 
result  from  those  changes  in  trade 
laws,  there  should  be  special  compen- 
sation paid  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  that  policy  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  a  very  basic  and  simple  equity 
that  is  being  done  through  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Now,  this  legislation  does  not  auto- 
matically award  funds,  unemployment 
compensation,  or  training  to  any 
worker  who  has  lost  a  job  because  of 
changes  in  our  trade  agreements.  The 
company,  the  workers,  must  go  in  and 
prove  that  they  have  been  disadvan- 
taged by  that  change  in  trade  law. 

So  this  is  not  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram, it  does  not  open  wider  the  doors 
of  benefit  or  assistance  to  those  who 
have  been  disadvantaged.  It  simply 
proceeds  on  a  basis  of  equity  that  if 
you  can  demonstrate  that  you  have,  as 
an  industry  or  as  a  worker  in  an  indus- 
try, been  disadvantaged,  then  you  are 
entitled  to  a  special  kind  of  compensa- 
tion. 

This  is  what  the  European  Economic 
Community  has  done  to  rebuild  the 
European  coal  and  steel  industries  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  They 
went  systematically  through  their 
steel  industry,  decided  which  firms 
were  marginal  and  should  be  closed, 
which  ones  had  the  prospect  for  suc- 
cess and  should  be  encouraged;  gov- 
ernment credits  were  then  given  to 
those  that  had  good  prospect  for  suc- 
cess, others  were  closed.  The  workers 
were  given  retraining  assistance,  they 
were  given  relocation  assistance,  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  moving  to  a  new  job, 
they  were  given  housing  assistance, 
and  help  in  finding  that  new  job. 

Now  that  was  done  over  30  years 
ago.  Europe  rebuilt  its  coal  and  steel 
industries  to  the  $50  billion  rival  it  is 
today  of  the  U.S.  steel  industry. 

We  should  do  no  less  for  a  whole 
range  of  industries  that  are  affected 
by  imports  allowed  into  this  country 
because  we  have  removed  trade  bar- 
riers to  industries  that  are  either 
owned  or  supported  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. That  is  simply  fairness  in 
trade.  And  that  is  what  this  legislation 
is  all  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
star) has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  yield  1  minute  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  so 
that  the  may  complete  his  splendid 
presentation. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

An  important  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  encourage  respect  for  trade 
laws.  In  the  long  run,  that  is  what  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  will  be.  If  our 
Government  recognizes  that  people 
have  been  disadvantaged  because  the 


Government  has  decided  to  change  its 
trade  agreements  and  a  low  wider  com- 
petition and  no  protection  against 
unfair  competition,  and  if  workers 
have  the  understanding  that  they  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  training, 
relocation,  to  find  a  new  job,  there  will 
be  respect  for  the  trade  laws. 

But  if  we  do  not  provide  this  kind  of 
assistance,  then  we  will  see  a  retreat 
into  protectionism,  a  retreat  into  bar- 
riers against  foreign  trade,  and  we  will 
see  a  general  decline  in  our  interna- 
tional trade  relations. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  makes 
good  sense.  It  is  a  major  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

The  fact  is  we  should  not  worry 
about  too  many  people  being  covered 
by  it,  we  should  expand  it  as  far  as 
possible. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  I  want  to 
say  that  this  amendment  eliminates 
the  features  of  H.R.  3391  which  would 
extend  new  coverage  to  secondary 
workers  who  are  suppliers  of  firms 
whose  employees  have  been  certified 
as  having  been  import  disrupted  and 
would  qualify  them  for  TAA  benefits. 
The  extra  amounts  predicted  by  the 
CBO  for  this  provision  are  $44  million 
in  each  of  the  coming  fiscal  years  of 
1984  and  1985.  However,  since  those 
predictions  were  made,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  OMB  are  now- 
suggesting  that  the  bill  suggested 
originally  to  cost  $217  million,  will  cost 
$521  million.  So  you  can  probably  es- 
calate the  $44  million  by  a  factor  of 
2y2.  The  true  figure  may  be  closer  to 
$100  million. 

I  think  it  is  a  bad  precedent.  I  hope 
that  my  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Finally,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  thought  this  kind  of  expenditure 
would  buy  a  free  trade  policy,  I  would 
spend  it  gladly  and  willingly.  It  obvi- 
ously has  not.  We  have  not  stemmed 
the  protectionist  tide,  we  may  not  for 
some  time.  That  will  be  a  matter  for 
this  country  and  this  body  to  contem- 
plate in  the  future.  But  for  the 
moment  that  agreement  has  not  been 
made. 

So  my  amendment  ought  to  be 
passed  just  to  have  a  little  mercy  on 
the  taxpayers.  This  amendment  will 
not  take  us  down  to  the  budget  level, 
but  it  will  take  us  at  least  $44  million 
closer  and  maybe  $100  million  closer. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3391.  the  Worker  and 
Firm  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act.  In  addition.  I  want  to  oppose  any 
amendment  that  will  deny  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  eligibility  to  work- 
ers of  independent  suppliers  of  parts 
and  services.  Under  the  current  law. 
this  particular  class  of  workers  is  ineli- 
gible to  participate  in  this  program. 
Yet  these  workers  who  supply  essen- 
tial parts  and  services  to  trade-impact- 
ed industries  face  the  very  same  threat 
of  loss  of  employment  and  markets 
due  to  competition  from  imports. 

H.R.  3391  seeks  to  cure  this  inequity 
by  extending  coverage  of  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program  to  in- 
clude parts  and  service  workers.  They 
are  victims  no  different  from  currently 
eligible  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  our  trade  policies.  In  design- 
ing a  program  which  will  emphasize 
training  and  job  relocation,  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  adjustment  assistance  to 
independent  suppliers  of  parts  and 
services  would  strengthen  the  legisla- 
tive purpose  and  commitment  of  this 
program  by  providing  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  a  similarly  situated  class  of 
workers  to  seek  training  for  new  jobs. 

Many  unemployed  Americans  can  no 
longer  expect  to  return  to  the  jobs 
they  once  had.  For  the  unemployed 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  lib- 
eralized trade  policies,  the  Trade  Act 
represents  a  promise  that  they  may 
look  to  our  Federal  Goverrmient  for 
help  in  locating  and  training  for  new 
employment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  3391  and 
to  oppose  the  amendment  to  deny 
trade  adjustment  assistance  eligibility 
to  parts  and  service  workers. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 
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Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  minute  simply  to  summarize  the 
discussion  on  our  side  and  to  empha- 
size that  the  language  in  this  bill 
which  would  provide  coverage  for 
workers  in  secondary  businesses  is  not 
a  major  change.  It  logically  and  fairly 
includes  workers  who  can  prove— and  I 
underline  "prove"— they  have  lost 
their  jobs  due  in  large  part  to  imports. 
It  is  not  an  expensive  addition  to  the 
bill. 

We  have  heard  some  figures  quoted 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  coming  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  OMB.  We  have  all 
had  experience  in  this  Chamber  with 
figures  coming  from  those  two  agen- 
cies when  they  are  opposed  to  legisla- 
tion. We  have  been  in  touch  with 
CBO.  CBO  largely  stands  by  its  origi- 
nal figures.  This  is  not  an  expensive 
bUL 


Furthermore,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act. 
which  has  been  cited,  is  simply  not  a 
sufficient  or  adequate  substitute  for 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  154.  noes 
255.  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  336] 
AYES-154 


Archer 
Badham 
Bartlptt 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bi  I  Irakis 
Bliley 
Breaux 
Britt 

Brown  (CO) 
BroyhUI 
Burton  <INi 
Campbell 
Carney- 
Carper 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clinger 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Courier 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Donnelly 
Dreier 

Edwards  <AL> 
Edwards  lOKi 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Erienbom 
Evans (IA) 
Ptedler 
Fish 

Forsythe 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Doodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Gregg 

Hammerschmidl 
Hansen  (ID) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 


Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnetl 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hutro 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

M(mre 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetla 

NOES- 255 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beileason 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 


Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Robinson 
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D  1520 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pashayan  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri agaitist. 

Mr.  BRYANT  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3391.  to 
reauthorize  and  improve  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  (TAA)  program. 

This  bill  is  crucial  to  thousands  of 
steel,  auto,  shipbuilding,  and  other 
workers  in  my  district  whose  jobs  are 
threatened  by  imports.  Unless  it  is  ap- 
proved, the  TAA  program— which  pro- 
vides cash,  retraining  and  job  search 
aid  to  help  these  workers  adjust  to  the 
economic  dislocations  caused  by  im- 
ports—will expire  on  September  30. 
1983.  No  funds  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram have  been  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1984  budget. 

I  know  firsthand  how  important  the 
TAA  program  has  been  in  easing  the 
terrible  hardship  on  workers  who  were 
laid  off  because  of  imports.  I  have 
helped  many  steelworkers  at  Bethle- 
hem Steel's  Sparrows  Point  plant,  rail- 
road workers  at  the  Patapsco  and 
Back  River  Railroad  Co.,  shipyard 
workers  at  Sparrows  Point  and  others 
obtain  Labor  Department  certification 
of  eligibility  for  benefits. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  and  firms  have  never  been 
needed  more  than  now.  Increased  im- 
ports of  steel  and  other  products, 
much  of  which  is  heavily  subsidized  by 
foreign  governments  and  even  by  U.S. 
foreign  aid,  continue  to  take  a  larger 
share  of  the  U.S.  market— stealing 
American  jobs.  Estimates  of  jobs  that 
will  be  lost  to  imports  range  as  high  as 
2  million  in  1983.  No  other  program 
can  meet  the  demand  for  training  and 
other  types  of  assistance  needed  by 
laid  off  workers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  this  important  measure.* 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3391. 
the  Worker  and  Firm  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  which  reauthor- 
izes and  expands  the  existing  program 
to  retrain  workers  who  are  displaced 
due  to  imports  and  help  firms  compete 
with  foreign  companies. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  by  early  1983.  ap- 
proximately 750.000  workers  had  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  imports.  Last 
year  the  domestic  copper  industry  suf- 
fered a  terrible  blow  in  its  efforts  to 
remain  viable.  The  impact  of  falling 
prices,  high  production  costs  and  in- 
creased imports  has  yielded  tragic  re- 
sults. Nationally  almost  60  percent  of 
the  work  force  has  been  laid  off.  In  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico,  more  than 
2,300  workers  lost  their  jobs.  Unem- 
ployment in  towns  such  as  Chino  and 
Silver  City  stands  at  roughly  25  per- 
cent. 

In  particular,  the  potash  industry 
and  the  copper  industry  in  New 
Mexico  has  suffered  greatly  as  a  result 
of  cheap,  subsidized  Mexican  copper 
and  potash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  roughly  70  percent  of 
all  American  products  face  foreign 
competition.  Much  of  this  competition 


is  unfair  and  comes  from  companies 
that  are  subsidized  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. If  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  adopt  policies  that  allow  for- 
eign companies  to  flood  our  markets 
with  subsidized,  inexpensive  goods, 
then  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  assist  those  who  are 
damaged  by  these  policies.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  substantial  effort  toward 
helping  workers  and  industries  that 
have  suffered  as  a  result  of  displace- 
ment by  imported  products. 

H.R.  3391  contains  important  provi- 
sions to  expand  the  Trade  Assistance 
Act  by  providing  assistance  to  laid  off- 
workers  in  firms  that  supply  essential 
parts  to  industries  affected  by  imports 
and  it  strengthens  provisions  that  help 
American  industries  develop  new  prod- 
ucts to  effectively  compete  with  for- 
eign companies  and  to  expand  their 
export  capability.  The  bill  also  man- 
dates that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ap- 
prove applications  for  assistance  if  the 
applicant  meets  the  five  statutory  con- 
ditions for  eligibility.  In  the  past,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  had  discretion- 
ary authority  to  not  approve  training, 
although  a  worker  may  meet  all  of  the 
eligibility  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  modest  piece 
of  legislation  that  reauthorizes  the 
Trade  Assistance  Act  at  $217  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $163  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  This  is  a  relatively 
small  price  to  pay  to  assist  workers 
and  firms  that  are  negatively  affected 
by  imports  and  to  lessen  the  need  to 
enact  new  and  restrictive  trade  bar- 
riers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
much  needed  legislation  and  to  reject 
the  amendments  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel).* 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  to  provide  $222  million  in  assist- 
ance to  workers  made  jobless  in  the 
current  trade  war  over  the  next  2 
years  is  something  the  Congress 
should  have  put  in  places  much 
sooner. 

The  trade  war  is  going  to  get  worse, 
not  better. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  seat  of  the 
steel  industry,  unemployment  in  the 
industry  still  is  running  between  50 
percent  and  55  percent,  according  to 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

And  remember,  there  are  two  or 
three  support  jobs  lost  for  every  job 
lost  in  basic  steel. 

Meanwhile,  in  my  hometown  of 
McKeesport,  unemployment  plummet- 
ed to  18.2  percent  in  July— which  still 
is  in  the  stratosphere.  It  fell  from  a 
high  of  nearly  23  percent  of  a  few 
months  earlier. 

Steel  imports  during  this  time  took 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  American 
market;  and  these  are  steel  imports 
that  for  the  most  part  have  been 
found  to  be  dumped  and  subsidized  in 


violation  of  trade  law  and  trade  agree- 
ments. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  between 
major  portions  of  our  unemployment 
and  unfair  trade.  And  there  should  be 
a  direct  connection  between  the 
damage  done  by  unfair  trade  and  the 
response  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  provides  trade  adjustment 
assistance  for  the  first  time  to  workers 
in  downstream  support  industries. 
This  is  a  step  forward.  They  previous- 
ly have  been  ignored  although  the 
injury  to  them  was  as  real  as  any 
injury. 

At  a  time  when  TAA  is  running  out, 
it  provides  a  boost. 

One  feature  I  like  is  that  it  earmarks 
some  customs  collections  for  TAA.  If 
this  Government  would  enforce  the 
laws  against  dumped  and  subsidized 
goods,  and  make  those  collections,  we 
could  have  a  fund  much  larger;  maybe 
we  would  have  a  fund  that  is  two  or 
three  times  as  large.  This  would  be  a 
just  and  fair  application  of  the  user 
fee  concept. 

Furthermore,  this  measure  extends 
the  time  for  training  and  guarantees 
training  by  removing  certain  limita- 
tions. This  too  is  an  improvement. 

This  bill  is  a  good  bill.  My  only  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that  it  does  not  do 
more.  I  urge  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  the  years  many  people 
have  had  legitimate  complaints  about 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA) 
program.  Some  complain  that  far  too 
few  workers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  retraining  programs;  others,  such 
as  myself,  have  struggled— often  un- 
successfully—with the  bureaucracy  to 
obtain  assistance  for  legitimately  dis- 
placed workers.  In  our  consideration 
today  of  H.R.  3391,  the  Worker  and 
Firm  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
the  old  program. 

The  most  important  new  change,  I 
believe,  is  an  emphasis  on  worker 
training.  In  the  past,  most  of  the 
workers  which  qualified  for  TAA  bene- 
fits were  rehired  by  their  firms.  Thus 
many  of  them  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  retraining  programs  which  were 
offered.  But  many  of  the  jobs  which 
were  lost  during  this  recession  will  not 
be  recovered.  The  steel  and  auto  in- 
dustries are  not  likely  to  ever  regain 
their  economic  dominance. 

In  my  district,  a  major  steel  factory 
has  laid  off  thousands  of  workers  who 
will  never  regain  their  old  jobs.  Many 
of  these  people  have  qualified  for  TAA 
training  programs  but  have  been 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  them  due 
to  program  funding  limitations.  In- 
stead of  using  transfer  payments  to 
maintain  subsistence  living  standards 
for  these  unemployed  laborers,  where 
the  Government  receives  no  returns. 
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these  proud  men  and  women  can  be 
retrained  to  again  serve  productive 
functions. 

We  must  make  every  attempt  to 
move  our  skilled  and  able  workers  into 
new  employment  areas  which  will  be 
growth  industries  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  my  own  State  of  California,  we 
have  the  need  for  thousands  of  new 
workers  in  the  electronics  and  comput- 
er fields  in  the  coming  years.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  displaced  steelworker 
cannot  be  retrained,  using  the  pro- 
grams outlined  in  this  bill,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  job  opportunities. 
This  legislation  would  focus  the  em- 
ployment training  program  on  skills 
shown  to  be  in  demand. 

Moneys  for  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance would  be  provided  via  a  spe- 
cial account  for  adjustment  assistance. 
The  account  would  be  funded,  appro- 
priately, from  a  percentage  of  custom 
duties.  Funds  from  the  special  account 
would  be  available  only  for  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  worker  and  firm 
TAA  programs,  but  would  still  be  pro- 
vided through  appropriation  action. 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
old  program.  I  have  supported  and  de- 
fended it  as  the  best  option  available. 
But  now  we  have  an  improved  propos- 
al, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  which  has  been  crafted 
to  meet  both  the  demand  for  job  train- 
ing and  the  restricted  budgets  under 
which  we  must  live.» 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3391,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  and  improve  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program. 
The  need  for  this  bill  and  the  justice 
of  this  bill  are  clear  and  simple.  Con- 
gress liberalized  our  Nation's  trade 
laws  in  the  early  1960's  knowing  full 
well  that  most  of  the  Nation  would 
benefit  from  freer  trade  but  that  mil- 
lions of  blue-collar  workers  in  manu- 
facturing industries  would  be  hurt. 
Congress  knew  that  shoe  and  textile 
workers,  and  many  others  in  labor  in- 
tensive industries,  would  lose  their 
jobs  as  the  direct  result  of  competition 
with  companies  paying  low  wages  in 
foreign  countries.  So  Congress  struck 
a  deal  with  the  representatives  of 
those  workers  and  their  families.  To 
win  their  support  for  our  new  free 
trade  policies,  we  said  that  the  victims 
of  import  competition  would  be  helped 
to  adjust  to  the  loss  of  their  liveli- 
hoods. We  pledged  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  retrain  these  workers, 
help  them  find  new  jobs,  and  pay 
them  special  benefits  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  income,  the  loss  of 
health  and  life  insurance  coverage, 
and  the  loss  of  an  adequate  pension. 

Well,  "free  trade  "  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  imports  came  flooding 
in.  That  flood  of  imports  has  helped 
keep  the  price  of  a  shirt  low  and  made 
television  sets  affordable  for  most 
Americans,  but  it  also  washed  away 
millioiis  of  jobs.  And  import  competi- 


tion has  gone  far  beyond  what  Con- 
gress envisioned  in  1962.  Robert  Reich 
has  described  the  vast  penetration  of 
imports  into  the  American  economy: 

America's  relative  decline  has  been  rooted 
in  changes  in  the  world  market.  Prior  to  the 
mid-1960's.  foreign  trade  did  not  figure  sig- 
nificantly in  our  economy.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  American-made  goods  were 
traded  intiTnationally:  an  equally  small 
amount  of  foreign  production  entered  the 
United  States.  This  situation  changed  dra- 
matically. •  •  •  The  most  telling  statistic  is 
this:  By  1980.  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
the  goods  produced  in  the  United  States 
were  actively  competing  with  foreign-made 
goods  *  •  *. 

American  producers  have  not  fared  well  in 
this  new  contest.  Beginning  in  the  mid- 
I960's.  foreign  imports  have  claimed  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  American  market.  By 
1981.  the  United  States  was  importing 
almost  26  percent  of  its  cars.  17  percent  of 
its  steel.  60  percent  of  its  televisions,  radios, 
tape  recorders,  and  phonographs.  43  percent 
of  its  calculators,  27  percent  of  its  metal- 
forming  machine  tools.  35  percent  of  its  tex- 
tile machinery,  and  53  percent  of  its  com- 
puterized machine  tools.  Twenty  years 
t>efore.  imports  had  accounted  for  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  American  market  for  each 
of  these  products. 

American  workers  kept  their  end  of 
the  bargain.  They  supported  free 
trade,  and  many  of  them  lost  their 
jobs. 

But  the  Government  has  never  kept 
its  part  of  the  bargain.  For  almost  20 
years,  virtually  no  one  was  retrained 
under  the  trade  program,  and  the 
Labor  Department  made  only  token 
efforts  to  help  workers  find  new  jobs 
or  relocate.  When  import-impacted 
workers  realized  they  could  receive 
weekly  benefits  if  they  found  training 
on  their  own,  and  began  making  use  of 
this  provision  of  the  law,  the  Reagan 
administration  slashed  the  budget  for 
TRA  and  illegally  refused  to  release 
money  available  for  training. 

During  a  brief  period  in  the  late 
1970s,  a  large  number  of  workers  did 
receive  substantial  financial  assistance 
under  the  Trade  Act.  But  even  then, 
tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  victims  of 
import  competition  were  denied  bene- 
fits because  of  bizarre  regulations  and 
court  rulings  which  narrowed  eligibil- 
ity for  TRA  unfairly. 

H.R.  3391  will  correct  these  inequi- 
ties and  help  to  fulfill  the  promises  we 
made  to  America's  industrial  workers 
in  1962  and  again  in  1974.  Current  law 
excludes  workers  in  independent  parts 
plants  from  coverage  if  they  lose  their 
job  because  of  competition  with  an  im- 
ported end  product  rather  than  direct 
competition  with  an  imported  part. 
Thus,  an  American  company  which 
produces  and  sells  hubcaps  to  General 
Motors  for  inclusion  in  General 
Motors  cars  is  not  covered  under  TRA 
if  its  sales  drop  because  increasing 
auto  imports  depress  General  Motors 
sales  and  cause  General  Motors  to 
stop  buying  hubcaps.  The  American 
company  would  be  covered,  however,  if 


General  Motors  simply  stopped  buying 
American  hubcaps  and  began  import- 
ing hubcaps  from  Italy  or  Japan.  H.R. 
3391  will  eliminate  this  absurd  distinc- 
tion and  employ  a  realistic  test:  A 
worker  will  be  covered  by  TRA  under 
H.R.  3391  if  increased  imports  of  arti- 
cles like  or  directly  competitive  with 
articles  produced  by  his  firm  or  to 
which  his  firm  provides  essential  parts 
or  services  contributed  importantly  to 
his  layoff  and  to  declines  in  his  firm's 
production  or  sales. 

H.R.  3391  makes  a  second  major 
change  in  current  law.  The  bill  elimi- 
nates the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  deny  training  benefits  to 
workers  who  meet  all  of  the  eligibility 
criteria  of  the  law.  Thus,  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  be  able  to  deny  train- 
ing to  import-impacted  workers  on  the 
basis  of  lack  of  funds,  a  situation 
which  has  recurred  over  and  over  at 
the  expense  of  thousands  of  workers. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
who  have  found  an  ideal  method  to 
pay  for  these  benefits.  The  revenues 
for  this  program  will  not  be  raised 
from  income  or  payroll  taxes:  rather, 
they  will  be  raised  from  custom  duties. 
Thus,  imports,  which  cause  the  layoffs 
and  business  failures  which  H.R.  3391 
seeks  to  remedy,  will  pay  for  the  costs 
of  the  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  the  com- 
mittee for  its  support  of  the  firm  ad- 
justment program.  The  record  of  the 
program  is  truly  remarkable.  Largely 
through  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance, such  as  marketing  studies, 
engineering  assistance,  and  strategic 
planning,  the  various  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  centers  have  helped 
over  1,100  trade-impacted  firms  and 
saved  or  created  thousands  of  jobs. 
The  firm  assistance  program  deserves 
to  be  preserved  and  expanded. 

Critics  of  H.R.  3391  have  said  that 
TRA  is  unnecessary  because  it  dupli- 
cates the  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA).  But  no  one  familiar  with 
JTPA  could  say  with  a  straight  face 
that  it  is  adequate  to  meet  the  adjust- 
ment needs  of  even  one-tenth  of  this 
Nation's  displaced  workers.  Even  if 
H.R.  3391  did  duplicate  JTPA's  dis- 
placed worker  title  it  would  still  leave 
millions  of  people  unserved,  and  would 
leave  all  of  them  underserved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
training  scheme  envisioned  by  H.R. 
3391  is  far  superior  to  that  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  does  not 
"duplicate  "  its  provisions. 

JTPA  provides  no  stipend  for  dis- 
placed workers.  Instead,  it  unrealisti- 
cally  expects  them  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies and  pay  the  rent  without  any 
income  while  spending  all  day  in  a 
training  program  learning  new  skills. 
By    contrasts,    the    long-term    unem- 


ployed worker  covered  by  TRA  re- 
ceives unemployment  benefits  during 
the  course  of  his  training.  Moreover,  if 
the  area  he  lives  in  has  not  established 
a  JTPA  program,  a  dislocated  worker 
has  no  recourse;  he  simply  will  not 
find  subsidized  training.  Under  TRA, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  trade-impacted 
worker  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
self-finance  his  own  training  if  funds 
were  not  available— while  receiving  26 
weeks  of  extra  unemployment  benefits 
to  help  defray  the  cost— and  to  find 
his  own  training  program  if  the  State 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  did  not 
make  one  available. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  each  of  the 
minority's  amendments  to  H.R.  3391 
and  to  vote  favorably  on  final  passage. 
The  TRA  program,  despite  its  many 
past  problems,  has  been  vital  to  the 
survival  of  hundreds  of  communities 
and  businesses  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  victimized  by  oiir  Gov- 
ernment's trade  policies.  We  owe  it  to 
them  to  reauthorize  and  improve  this 
program.* 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3391,  which 
reauthorizes  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  for  another  2  years. 

Over  the  past  several  years  record 
Federal  budget  deficits  and  an  unfair 
allocation  of  scarce  economic  re- 
sources have  contributed  to  high  inter- 
est rates.  The  same  two  factors  have 
also  driven  the  dollar's  value  to  lofty 
heights.  The  musclebound  dollar  has 
raised  the  price  of  U.S.  exports, 
making  it  much  more  difficult  for  do- 
mestic firms  to  participate  in  interna- 
tional trade.  This  disequilibrium  has 
caused  lower  priced  foreign  imports  to 
inundate  our  domestic  markets.  As  a 
result  of  this  increase  of  imported 
goods,  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  def- 
icit in  1982  reached  a  record  $47.8  bil- 
lion. Even  more  alarming  is  that  the 
estimated  deficit  for  1983  stands  at  $65 
billion. 

These  record  deficits  have  had  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  U.S.  workers  in  an 
array  of  industries.  More  than  70  per- 
cent of  all  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States  are  forced  to  compete 
against  foreign  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. This  is  an  inherent  consequence 
of  the  market-based  system.  Another 
result  is  pockets  of  concentrated  un- 
employment in  certain  import  sensi- 
tive industries.  Since  February  1982, 
national  unemployment  has  remained 
high.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
1930's,  many  areas  of  the  country 
faced  unemployment  rates  greater 
than  20  percent.  Only  now  some  of 
those  workers  are  coming  to  grips  with 
the  reality  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
turning to  their  old  jobs  when  the 
economy  improves  in  their  locality. 

While  the  benefits  of  liberalized 
trade  accrue  to  all  members  of  society 
in  the  form  of  less  expensive  goods, 
the  costs  are  borne  by  a  small  group  of 


workers  and  firms  in  industries  that 
lack  an  international  comparative  ad- 
vantage. In  1962  Congress  made  a  com- 
mitment to  help  those  who  suffered 
injury  at  the  hands  of  imports.  The 
Trade  Expansion  Act  contained  a  pro- 
vision to  provide  adjustment,  or  better 
yet.  a  cushion  for  those  touched  by 
imports.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974  con- 
tained a  further  commitment  to  pro- 
viding adjustment  assistance.  Today 
we  consider  H.R.  3391,  a  bill  that  fur- 
ther affirms  and  refines  that  commit- 
ment the  Congress  made  to  American 
workers  and  firms  over  20  years  ago. 

The  concept  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance is  one  of  the  costs  of  freer 
trade.  The  program  was  designed  to 
provide  a  period  of  transition  for  those 
who  lose  their  jobs  due  to  imports. 
Funds  help  workers  retrain  for  new 
jobs  and  assist  firms  in  challenging 
foreign  competitors.  H.R.  3391  en- 
hances the  program  by  assisting  work- 
ers and  firms  in  industries  that  supply 
components  to  firms  suffering  injury 
from  imports.  One  of  the  few  prob- 
lems I  have  with  this  bill  is  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

Some  would  argue  that  this  bill  is 
unnecessary  and  that  the  Jobs  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  enacted  last  year 
w'ill  serve  as  a  suitable  replacement. 
This  sounds  reasonable  at  first  glance, 
but  upon  closer  examination,  the  num- 
bers just  do  not  add  up.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  esimates  that  by 
early  1983,  approximately  750,000 
workers  had  lost  their  jobs  because  of 
imports.  Others  rate  that  figure  even 
higher.  The  Jobs  Partnership  Training 
Act  is  expected  to  aid  only  about 
31,500  workers  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
according  to  the  most  optimistic  sce- 
nario, only  170,000  would  be  helped  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  reason  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act  can  not 
achieve  more  is  because  it  is  inad- 
equately funded  and  planned.  While 
the  $167  million  commitment  we  are 
making  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  is 
inadequate,  it  is  a  step  in  the  proper 
direction. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  address  a  final 
concern  of  some  of  this  program's  crit- 
ics. According  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration, trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance system,  over  1.3  million  workers 
have  received  trade  readjustment  as- 
sistance between  April  1975  and  July 
1983.  During  the  same  period  1.085 
million  have  been  denied  TRA.  This 
point  clearly  illustrates  that  TRA  is  a 
worthwhile  program.  It  is  not  a  mere 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
for  everyone.  Those  who  received  ben- 
efits were  certified  as  being  eligible  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  fact  that 
almost  as  many  were  denied  TRA  as 
granted  TRA,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
is  carefully  administered. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  is  a  cost  of  liberalized 
trade.    Congress   committed   itself   to 


helping  those  who  have  suffered  dis- 
placement. Are  we  to  help  them,  or 
turn  our  backs  on  them?  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reaffirm  the  commitment  to 
free  trade  by  supporting  H.R.  3391  as 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  H.R.  3391,  worker 
and  firm  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  por- 
tion of  this  bill  which  extends  trade 
adjustment  assistance  and  training  to 
workers  in  independent  firms  which 
supply  component  parts  to  industries 
adversely  impacted  by  foreign  imports. 
Under  existing  law  only  those  firms 
which  produce  articles  that  are  "like 
or  directly  competitive"  with  imported 
articles  are  eligible  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  Those  firms  who 
produce  component  parts  or  supply 
services  for  industries  adversely  im- 
pacted by  imports  cannot  be  certified 
according  to  the  court's  interpretation 
of  "like  or  directly  competitive."  How- 
ever, if  a  firm  that  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  import-impacted  has  an  affil- 
iate which  makes  the  component  part 
or  provides  the  service,  those  workers 
may  be  certified.  Therefore,  there  are 
instances  where  certification  is  given 
to  some  workers  but  not  to  others  in 
the  same  industry  simply  because  they 
have  different  employees. 

This  situation  exists  in  my  district. 
The  largest  employer  in  northern 
Michigan  is  an  iron  ore  mining  compa- 
ny. Thousands  of  iron  ore  miners  have 
been  laid  off  in  my  district  in  recent 
years  because  declining  domestic  steel 
production  due  to  imports.  Iron  ore  is 
a  primary  component  of  steel,  but  be- 
cause there  are  no  significant  imports 
of  "like  or  directly  competitive"  iron 
ore  articles,  these  miners  who  are  em- 
ployed by  an  independent  company 
have  been  tmable  to  receive  certifica- 
tion for  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
However,  iron  ore  miners  who  work 
for  a  subsidiary  of  a  steel  producer 
may  be  certified  because  their  parent 
company  qualifies. 

The  inequity  is  clear.  If  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  iron  ore 
mining  is  suffering  because  of  import- 
ed steel,  trade  adjustment  assistance 
for  the  miners  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  who  their  employer  happens 
to  be. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  inequity  has 
been  addressed  in  H.R.  3391.  Its  pas- 
sage does  not  alter  the  requirement 
that  a  firm  or  worker  must  demon- 
strate that  imports  "contributed  inu 
portantly"  to  layoffs  and  the  decline 
of  sales  or  production.  This  is  not  a 
broad  entitlement  program,  but  an 
effort  to  assist  those  workers  who  can 
prove  their  jobs  were  lost  due  to  do- 
mestic trade  policies.  Trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  fulfills  the  promise 
made  to  American  workers  during  the 
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multinational  trade  negotiations 
which  culminated  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1979.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  to  reject  any 
efforts  to  remove  the  provisions  which 
extend  eligibility  to  independent  com- 
ponent parts  producers.* 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Kildee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3391)  to  improve 
worker  training  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CONDEMNING         THE         SOVIET 
CRIMINAL      DESTRUCTION      OF 
THE     KOREAN     CIVILIAN     AIR 
UNER 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  353)  con- 
demning the  Soviet  criminal  destruc- 
tion of  the  Korean  civilian  airliner, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  that,  as  in  similar  cases  in 
the  past— the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion and  other  matters  which  are  of 
highest  importance,  matters  emanat- 
ing from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  which  should  have  either  been 
subject  to  hearings  or  at  least  subject 
to  orderly  processes  in  terms  of  notice 
to  the  body  and  in  terms  of  either  a 
rule  or  suspension— we  are  required  to 
address  this  matter  under  unanimous 
consent. 

I  would  hope  that,  even  though  we 
approach  this  grave  question  today 
perhaps  somewhat  prematurely  in 
terms  of  sober  congressional  consider- 
ation of  it,  nonetheless  other  ques- 
tions will  subsequently  be  asked,  and 
perhaps  even  answered,  which  have 
not  been  asked  to  date  concerning  this 
tragic  affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  object  today 
except  to  say  that  I  would  hope  that 
hereinafter,  under  other  processes  or 
parliamentary  procedures,  we  would 
have  a  greater  ability  to  deal  with 
matters  of  such  substance  as  the  ques- 
tion we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ZablockD? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  353 

Whereas  the  United  States  joins  with  the 
world  community  in  expressing  its  outrage 
over  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Government 
on  August  31.  1983.  which  caused  the  de- 
struction of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  7  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  inno- 
cent lives: 

Whereas  on  August  31,  1983.  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  7  inadvertently  entered  Soviet 
airspace; 

Whereas  Soviet  authorities  tracked 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  7  for  more  than  two 
hours,  but  did  not  adhere  to  all  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  procedures  necessary  to 
warn  the  aircraft  that  it  was  off  course  and 
to  protect  its  passengers: 

Whereas  a  Soviet  Air  Force  fighter  fired 
air-to-air  missiles  at  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
7  and  destroyed  the  unarmed,  clearly 
marked  civilian  airliner  with  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children  from  fourteen  nations  abroad,  in- 
cluding sixty-one  of  our  fellow  citizens: 

Whereas  among  the  victims  was  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Larry  P.  McDonald: 

Whereas  the  highest  levels  of  the  Soviet 
Government  have  lied  in  an  attempt  to  jus- 
tify this  unconscionable  act  and  have  con- 
tinued to  deny  access  to  the  area  where  the 
airplane  went  down: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has  pub- 
licly proclaimed  its  intention  to  repeat  its 
murderous  act  if  another  airliner  wanders 
inadvertently  into  Soviet  airspace:  and 

Whereas  this  cold-blooded  barbarous 
attack  on  a  commercial  airliner  straying  off 
course  is  one  of  the  most  infamous  and  rep- 
rehensible acts  in  history:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  hereby— 

(1)  condemns  the  Soviet  crime  of  destroy- 
ing Korean  Air  Lines  flight  7  and  murdering 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  innocent 
people  onboard: 

(2)  calls  for  a  full  and  frank  explanation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  brutal  massa- 
cre: 

(3)  extends  its  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
familes  who  lost  loved  ones,  and  supports 
their  rights  to  obtain  reparations  from  the 
Soviet  Union: 

(4)  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist 
international  efforts  to  recover  the  remains 
of  the  victims: 

(5)  calls  for  an  international  investigation 
by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation into  this  heinous  incident: 

(6>  declares  its  intention  to  work  with  the 
international  community  in  demanding  that 
the  Soviet  Union  modify  its  air  defense  pro- 
cedures and  practices  to  assure  the  safe  pas- 
sage of  commercial  airliners: 

(7)  finds  that  this  tragic  incident,  and  the 
Soviet  Government's  refusal  to  acknowledge 
responsibility  for  its  wanton  conduct,  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  to  accept  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  inter- 
national community:  and 

(8)  urges  our  allies  and  other  nations  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  con- 
tinuing to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 


ment unequivocally  apologize  for  its  actions, 
fully  compensate  the  families  of  the  inno- 
cent victims,  and  agree  to  abide  by  interna- 
tionally recognized  and  established  proce- 
dures which  are  purposefully  designed  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  tragedies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ZablockD  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  in  this  matter,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  this  joint  resolution  be 
extended  by  1  hour  to  permit  suffi- 
cient time  for  interested  Members  to 
speak,  and  I  ask  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  l)etween  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  Chair  correct 
in  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
asks  for  an  additional  hour? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  additional  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfield). 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZablockD  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  353  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  criminal  destruction  of 
the  Korean  civilian  airliner,  and  the 
massacre  of  269  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  attack 
against  KAL-007  is,  as  the  resolution 
states,  one  of  the  most  infamous  and 
reprehensible  acts  in  history.  There  is 
absolutely  no  justification  under  inter- 
national law  or  any  other  test  of  inter- 
national behavior  for  this  despicable 
act. 

What  is  most  distrubing  about  this 
horrible  act  is  that  the  Soviets  have 
bluntly  defied  the  civilized  world  by  its 
refusal  to  apologize  and  to  provide 
compensation  for  the  families  of  the 
victims.  In  my  view,  this  joint  resolu- 
tion of  condemnation,  which  has  been 
requested  by  the  President,  is  the  least 
that  the  Congress  can  do  to  express  its 
outrage. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
353  establishes  eight  elements  for  U.S. 
policy.  They  include:  A  condemnation 
of  the  Soviet  crime  calling  for  a  full 
and  frank  Soviet  explanation  for  its 
action;  extending  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  victims'  families  and  support  for 
their  rights  to  compensation;  calling 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist  in  recov- 
ering remains  of  the  victims;  calling 
for  an  international  investigation  of 
the  tragedy;  demanding  revision  of 
Soviet  air  defense  procedures  to  assure 
safe  passage  of  commercial  airliners 
that  have  strayed  into  Soviet  territory; 
stating  that  the  Soviet  action  makes 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  more 
difficult;  and  urging  our  allies  and 
other  nations  to  join  the  United  States 
in  continuing  to  demand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  provide  an  unequivocal 
apology,  fully  compensate  victims  of 
the  tragedy,  and  establish  procedures 
to  keep  it  from  happening  again. 

The  sense  of  outrage  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  is 
shared  by  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  world.  The  Korean 
and  Japanese  Parliaments  have  al- 
ready passed  strong  resolutions— with 
the  full  support  of  the  political  par- 
ties—condemning the  Soviet  action 
and  behavior.  Also  Canada  and  several 
other  countries  have  suspended  flights 
to  and  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  should  also  emphasize  that  the 
public  uncovering  of  this  incident— 
which  the  Soviet  authorities  would 
themselves  cover  up— was  only  made 
possible  by  the  exceptional  coopera- 
tion of  Japan.  We  should  properly  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  the  contribu- 
tion that  they  have  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
joint  resolution  will  contribute  to  the 
international  effort  initiated  by  the 
President  to  hold  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sponsible for  this  criminal  act  as  well 
as  develop  improvements  in  civil  avia- 
tion procedures  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. I  urge  adoption  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  353. 

D  1530 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion; however  in  view  of  the  Soviets' 
reaction  to  date,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  administration  should  even  go  fur- 
ther. 

Specifically,  I  would  propose  that 
our  Government  expel  269  Soviet 
KGB  agents,  one  for  each  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007.  I  think  it  would  be  a  symbolic  act 
that  would  also  have  a  practical 
impact  on  the  Soviets'  worldwide  espi- 
onage operation.  It  would  demonstrate 
our  dismay  and  disgust  at  the  Soviets' 
casual  disregard  for  the  lives  of  269 


human  beings  and  our  shock  at  the 
Soviets'  unwillingness  to  show  contri- 
tion for  their  actions  or  pay  repara- 
tions to  the  families  of  the  victims. 

If  the  Socialist  government  of 
France  can  expel  half  of  the  Soviet 
agents  in  their  country  on  far  less  pro- 
vocative grounds,  we  certainly  can 
afford  to  do  no  less. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  our 
Government  has  been  lax  in  not 
taking  steps  to  eliminate  the  acknowl- 
edged large  numbers  of  Soviet  agents 
who  roam  our  country  with  relative 
freedom  collecting  military  and  indus- 
trial intelligence.  The  time  to  act  will 
never  be  more  opportune  than  it  is 
now  in  the  wake  of  this  terrible  disas- 
ter and  the  Soviets'  defiant  reaction  to 
world  opinion. 

Let  me  briefly  talk  about  my  percep- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  resolution. 

The  myth  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  created  over  the  years  by  the 
Kremlin  propaganda  experts.  The 
myth  has  been  used  to  sell  commu- 
nism and  the  Soviet  model  to  the  un- 
suspecting nations  of  the  world.  The 
myth  says  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
peace-loving  people  who  respect  life 
and  want  a  stable  and  open  relation- 
ship with  other  nations.  The  myth- 
makers  disclaim  any  expansionist  in- 
tentions or  any  bellicose  tendencies. 
They  eagerly  sign  international  agree- 
ments on  a  whole  range  of  subjects. 
They  pat  themselves  on  the  back  for 
being  a  nation  that  respects  accords 
with  other  nations. 

Yet,  when  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
met  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko  in  Madrid  recently,  Gromyko 
initially  refused  to  even  discuss  this  in- 
cident. Secretary  Shultz  insisted  the 
issue  be  reviewed.  Gromyko's  response 
was  aggressive.  He  shifted  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  U.S.  authorities.  He 
later  brazenly  threatened  to  kill  more 
men,  women,  and  children  should  an- 
other civilian  aircraft  make  the  same 
mistake. 

In  recent  days,  Soviet  authorities 
have  attempted  to  rearrange  available 
evidence  concerning  the  tragedy.  They 
are  trying  to  somehow  justify  their 
callous  behavior.  Recently  the  free 
world  was  treated  to  a  rare  press  con- 
ference. Soviet  Chief  of  Staff.  Mar- 
shall Nikolai  V.  Ogarkov,  gave  the  So- 
viets' distorted  view  of  the  atrocity. 
The  fighter  pilot  who  downed  the  air- 
craft also  added  his  side  of  the  story. 
In  essence,  the  Soviets  have  refused  to 
apologize  to  the  world  for  this  terrible, 
unjustified  massacre  of  the  innocent. 
In  recent  days,  they  have  positioned 
military  units  near  the  spot  where  the 
aircraft  crashed  and  will  certainly 
shoot  at  any  intruders. 

In  order  to  reestablish  itself  as  a 
member  of  the  civilized  international 
community,  the  Soviet  Union  must 
accept  the  responsibility  and  fully  ex- 
plain this  senseless  massacre,  assist  in 


international  efforts  to  recover  the  re- 
mains of  the  victims,  permit  an  inter- 
national investigation  of  this  incident, 
compensate  the  families  of  the  victims 
and  apologize  for  the  incident.  Al- 
though we  must  somehow  coexist  with 
the  Soviet  regime,  we  must  also  hold 
Moscow  accountable  for  any  blood  on 
its  hands. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Minish).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blockD. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Americans,  like  all  civilized  men  and 
women  everywhere,  I  am  outraged  by 
the  latest  example  of  Soviet  barbarity. 
The  brutality  of  shooting  down  a  de- 
fenseless civilian  airliner  with  269  in- 
nocent persons  aboard  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  demonstrable  deceit 
by  Soviet  officials. 

This  tragedy  is  brought  to  more 
human  terms  by  the  realization  that 
four  of  my  own  constituents  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Soviets.  Edgardo 
and  Frisca  Cruz  of  Irvington,  Eusebio 
Bolante,  and  Maria  N.  Bolante  of  East 
Orange  were  aboard  flight  007. 

The  lying;  the  insolent  disregard  for 
human  life;  the  lack  of  compassion  for 
the  grieving  families;  the  refusal  to  let 
other  nations  join  in  the  search  for 
the  victims  of  this  massacre— all  of 
this  has  shocked  the  world  communi- 
ty. 

This  tragic  episode  demonstrates 
once  again  the  fear,  suspicion,  and 
mistrust  that  haunts  Soviet  leaders  in 
their  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  demonstrates  once  again  the 
peril  in  which  the  world  lives,  where  a 
single  mistake  or  miscalculation  in- 
vites disaster.  It  shows  once  again  the 
skewed  values  of  Soviet  society— that 
its  obsession  with  the  security  of  its 
borders  reduces  to  nothingness  all 
other  values,  even  life  itself. 

The  unrepentant  Soviet  response  to 
the  world's  wrath  indicates  that  any 
plane  that  wanders  into  Soviet  air 
space  might  meet  the  same  fate  as 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  all  of  us  in 
Congress  add  our  voices  to  the  world- 
wide condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  vote  for  this  resolution.  We 
must  send  the  Soviet  Union  a  message 
that,  while  we  may  have  our  differ- 
ences over  a  nuclear  freeze  and  the 
MX  missile,  we  are  united  in  this  cen- 
sure of  this  brutal  act  for  which  there 
can  be  no  justification. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  caution  against  trying  to  use 
this  tragedy  to  undercut  arms-control 
efforts  or  to  promote  deployment  of 
the  MX.  These  two  issues  should  not 
be  linked  with  the  catastrophe  of  KAL 
007.  But  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  on 
notice   of   this:   For  the   last  several 
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months  the  Soviets  have  been  carrying 
out  a  worldwide  peace  offensive.  Now. 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  wage 
peace  with  mere  words.  In  the  after- 
math of  this  wanton  destruction  of 
human  life,  they  must  offer  more. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  353  denouncing  the  Soviet 
destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007.  I  deplore  and  condemn  the  Sovi- 
ets' unspeakable,  heinous  behavior. 

The  Soviets"  total  disregard  for  the 
value  of  innocent  lives  should  make  us 
stop  and  consider  how  we  should  con- 
duct our  relations  with  that  nation. 

When  there  is  discussion  of  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  or  arms  control  or  curbing 
defense  spending.  I  think  we  must  con- 
sider those  actions  in  terms  of  what  we 
know  Soviet  behavior  to  be.  not  what 
we  wish  it  would  be. 

Prom  their  attack  on  the  Korean 
airliner,  we  know  their  actions  are  bar- 
baric. The  policies  we  choose  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  must  therefore  take 
into  account  the  Soviets'  complete 
lack  of  humanity  and  good  will. 

It  serves  little  purpose  to  condemn 
the  Soviet  actions  today  if  we  ignore 
the  implications  of  what  they  have 
done.  It  is  now  obvious  that  any  deci- 
sion on  arms  reduction  or  freezing  nu- 
clear armaments  cannot  rely  on  Soviet 
good  intentions  to  be  implemented. 
We  will  have  to  insure  that  any  agree- 
ment we  develop  must  contain  the  pro- 
visions for  verification  and  confirma- 
tion of  action  that  do  not  depend 
merely  on  the  Soviets'  word. 

Of  all  the  callous  actions  of  the  Sovi- 
ets in  attacking  the  Korean  airliner, 
nothing  is  more  telling  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions. I  believe,  than  the  realization 
that  Soviets  acted  knowing  the  air- 
craft would  be  out  of  Soviet  airspace 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  Soviets 
acted  when  they  knew  the  aircraft 
posed  no  threat  to  them. 

Until  we  have  a  mutually  balanced, 
verifiable  arms  control  agreement,  we 
cannot  permit  our  defense  posture  to 
remain  inferior  to  the  Soviets  and 
expect  our  security  to  be  maintained 
merely  by  relying  on  Soviet  restraint. 
No  longer  can  we  believe  that  if  we  set 
the  example  of  arms  reductions  the 
Soviets  will  follow.  If  there  were  ever 
any  doubt  before,  it  is  obvious  now  the 
Soviets  do  not  think  the  way  we  do; 
they  do  not  value  human  life  as  we  do. 

Let  us  keep  the  memory  of  the  loss 
of  269  lives,  including  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Larry  McDonald,  as  a  guide 
to  our  actions  in  the  coming  months 
and  years.  Let  us  meet  Soviet  strength 
with  U.S.  strength,  meet  Soviet  deter- 
mination with  U.S.  determination.  Let 
us  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  we  have 
the  will  to  protect  our  security  inter- 
ests throughout  the  world  and  will  not 
retreat  in  the  face  of  Soviet  barbarity. 


Let  us  not  forget. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
stand  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion and  support  the  fact  that  we 
should  refocus  our  priorities  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere  first. 

The  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed, 
defenseless  South  Korean  commercial 
airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  took 
the  lives  of  269  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children,  including  one  of  our  own 
colleagues.  Congressman  Larry 
McDonald,  was  nothing  less  than  cold- 
blooded murder. 

There  was,  as  we  all  know,  no  justifi- 
cation for  such  a  deplorable  act  of  ter- 
rorism and  barbarism,  in  essence,  an 
act  of  war. 

As  a  result  of  this  massacre— and  the 
massive  coverup  and  shocking  lies  that 
the  Soviets  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the 
world  immediately  afterward— we 
must  reassess  our  priorities  and,  for 
once,  stand  up  to  this  great  test  of  the 
American  will. 

Our  priority,  however,  should  not  be 
placed  on  Sakhalin  Island,  where  this 
murder  in  the  sky  took  place,  or  on 
Southeast  Asia,  where  most  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  tragedy  lived.  Nor  should 
it  be  on  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  or 
even  Europe. 

Instead.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
focus  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
set  our  priorities  on  halting  the  mili- 
tary advances  the  Soviets  are  making 
in  our  own  part  of  the  world. 

We  should  respond  to  this  inhumane 
act  perpetrated  by  the  Soviets  by  in- 
creasing our  military  and  economic 
support  to  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador so  it  can  turn  back  the  Commu- 
nists guerrillas  who  are  trying  to  over- 
throw the  legally  and  rightfully  elect- 
ed leaders  of  that  nation. 

And  we  should  increase  our  assist- 
ance, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua,  who  are  fighting  to  regain 
their  nation  from  the  Moscow-  and 
Cuban-supported  Sandinistas. 

Not  only  would  this  provide  us  with 
a  high  degree  of  peace  and  security  to 
our  people  and  to  our  neighbors  in  the 
Americas,  but  it  also  would  afford  us  a 
much  better  bargaining  position  from 
which  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
Soviet  activity  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  lesson  we  should  learn  from  the 
cowardly  shooting  down  of  a  commer- 
cial airline  by  the  Soviets  is  that  the 
Soviets  cannot  be  trusted  to  operate  in 
the  world  community.  They  simply  are 
not  restrained  by  the  moral  laws  that 
we  accept  and  live  by. 
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And  the  sooner  we  expel  them  from 
our  own  hemisphere,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ratchford). 

D  1540 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
over  the  world,  and  here  in  Congress, 
people  have  struggled  to  find  words  to 
adequately  express  the  horror  and 
shock  they  feel  at  the  downing  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  The  Soviet 
action  is  an  outrage  on  so  many  levels; 
269  innocent  people  are  dead;  269  fam- 
ilies and  countless  friends  are  grieving. 
Two  of  my  own  constituents  have  per- 
ished, one  a  mother  whose  death  has 
made  orphans  of  her  two  small  chil- 
dren. The  action  is  an  outrage  against 
civil  aviation,  it  is  an  outrage  against 
international  law.  and  it  is  an  outrage 
against  all  of  the  unwritten  codes  of 
human  decency  and  morality. 

Perhaps  most  frightening  is  that  on 
September  1,  the  world  became  a 
much  more  dangerous  place.  Our 
system  of  international  laws  is  like  a 
forest.  Cutting  down  trees  can  create  a 
horrible  wind,  a  potentially  uncontrol- 
lable wind.  Just  such  a  wind  has 
sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the  downing 
of  the  Korean  airliner.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  winds  of  war.  In  spite  of  our 
grief  for  the  victims,  and  our  anger  at 
the  perpetrators,  we  must  rebuild  and 
strengthen  our  shelter.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  this  administration:  In  the 
midst  of  your  anger  and  fear,  remem- 
ber one  very  simple  point.  The  attack 
on  the  Korean  airliner  heightens, 
rather  than  diminishes,  the  need  for 
continued  arms  control  negotiations. 
It  also  adds  urgency  to  the  need  for  a 
mutual,  verifiable  freeze  between  our 
two  countries.  Arms  limitations  efforts 
are  not  a  favor  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  in  our  own  selfish  interests.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  meaningful  way 
to  honor  my  two  constituents,  to  give 
some  measure  of  meaning  to  their 
deaths,  than  by  seizing  this  moment  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  insure  stability 
and  peace. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
probably  a  useful  thing,  although  this 
resolution  is,  as  we  would  say  in  my 
old  neighborhood,  all  windup  and  no 
pitch.  It  views  with  alarm  and  it  con- 
demns and  it  deplores  but  it  really 
does  not  do  anything.  It  will  not  hurt, 
I  suppose,  and  it  does  extend  sympa- 
thy to  the  families  who  lost  loved 
ones,  and  in  that  regard  I  suppose  it  is 
important  to  support  it. 

I  notice  it  talks  about  our  joining 
with  the  world  community.  Well,  not 
quite.  Nicaragua,  that  bastion  of  free- 


dom and  democracy,  that  progressive 
new  state  in  Central  America  with  a 
new  government,  could  not  quite  bring 
itself  to  join  the  world  community  to 
condemn  the  shooting  down  of  citizens 
of  14  different  countries  in  60  seconds 
from  getting  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  and 
out  of  Soviet  air  space. 

Zimbabwe,  one  of  the  great  progres- 
sive countries,  who  looks  to  us  for  aid 
and  whose  Prime  Minister  is  here 
these  very  days  seeking  aid.  could  not 
bring  itself  to  join  the  world  communi- 
ty to  condemn  this  massacre  of  inno- 
cent human  life.  Zimbabwe,  which 
votes  with  us  12  percent  of  the  time  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  votes  with  us  20  percent  of  the 
time. 

Another  new  ally  that  we  have 
found  and  in  whom  we  have  such  con- 
fidence, the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  could  not  quite  bring  itself  to 
join  the  U.N.  world  community  in  con- 
demning this  action. 

Cuba,  of  course,  the  less  said  the 
better. 

But  as  the  chairman  of  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  said,  this  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  And  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  said,  this 
is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Of  course  I  concur  in  those  assess- 
ments. 

Bad  as  what  the  Soviets  did  over  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  this  happens  every 
day  in  Afghanistan.  We  have  learned 
to  live  with  that.  We  have  learned  to 
tolerate  that. 

We  have  forgotten  the  invasion  of 
Hungary  in  1956.  rolling  into  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968.  Poland  concerns  us 
intermittently.  And  this,  too,  this,  too, 
shall  pass  away. 
This  indeed  is  the  least  we  can  do. 
Now,  if  we  really  want  to  do  some- 
thing,  if   we   really   want   to  send   a 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
serious   about   what   they   have   done 
and  we  want  to  do  something.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  leadership  of  this  House.  I 
suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  suggest  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  would  call  upon  the 
distinguished  and,  in  this  case,  hard 
line  leadership  of  the  majority  party 
to  call  up  immediately  by  unanimous 
consent  today,  and  if  that  would  be 
unavailing,  then  tomorrow,  which  is 
the  first  day  it  can  be  called  up,  the 
defense       authorization       conference 
report  which  passed  the  other  body 
today  by  a  vote  of  83  to  8.  I  think  a 
speedy  disposition  of  that  would  indi- 
cate that  we  indeed  want  to  do  some- 
thing instead  of  just  flail  our  arms  and 
view  with  alarm  and  use  words  and 
language  rather  than  action. 

I  have  heard  a  rumor  to  which  I  give 
no  credit  that  there  are  those  that 
want  to  defer  consideration  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  to  wait  for 
the  anti-MX  people  and  that  sort  of 


thing  to  get  into  gear  and  to  start  lob- 
bying against  that  bill.  As  I  say.  I  give 
no  credit  to  that  rumor  and  I  would 
hope  and  expect  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  will  hasten  to  call  up  that 
defense  authorization  bill  and  send 
the  same  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
other  body  did. 

That  indeed  would  be  something 
worthwhile  in  this  very  tragic  situa- 
tion. And  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  House  pause  and  take 
this  action. 

Obviously  resolutions  cannot  bring 
back  the  people  who  have  been  lost, 
but  they  can  show  our  seriousness  of 
purpose  and  our  outrage  at  what  has 
occurred. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution and  I  urge  the  President  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  collective  action  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  impose  a  cost 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  make  its 
leaders  feel  the  consequences  of  their 
irresponsible  and  unforgivable  actions. 
But  I  also  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  con- 
cern for  arms  control  is  not  based  on 
our  respect  or  love  for  the  Soviet 
Union  but  for  a  decent  respect  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  world 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  hold  firm  to  our 
commitment  to  arms  control  we  can 
hold  the  Soviet  Union  accountable  for 
its  actions  and  yet  still  advance  our 
own  national  interests  by  reducing  the 
terrible  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Certainly  trigger-happy  pilots  and 
trigger-happy  commanders  are  not  the 
kind  of  people  we  want  to  see  develop- 
ing first-strike  weapons.  We  should  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  see  to  it 
that  they  do  not  have  those  tools. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  re- 
quest permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI).  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BROOMFIELD),  for  so  expedi- 
tiously bringing  to  the  floor  this  meas- 
ure which  I  am  pleased  to  have  co- 
sponsored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  353,  con- 
demning the  Soviet's  aggressive,  crimi- 
nal act  in  destroying  KAL  flight  007.  a 
Korean  civilian  airliner. 

Our  Nation  and  the  entire  world  has 
been  shocked  by   this  reprehensible. 


blatant  disregard  for  international 
law.  for  human  rights,  for  human  life, 
for  269  lives  including  those  of  61 
Americans. 

The  impact  of  this  savage  attack  on 
innocent  civilians  was  brought  home 
fully  to  my  congressional  district  in 
New  York  State  which  is  still  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  a  young  father,  William 
Oren  of  Middletown.  N.Y..  who  was 
engaged  in  a  business  trip  to  Korea 
when,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
was  shot  down  over  the  sea  of  Japan. 
What  is  so  unbelievable  about  this 
tragic  event,  is  the  Soviets'  callousness 
and  their  utter  lack  of  remorse  in  plac- 
ing the  sanctity  of  airspace  above  any 
regard  for  human  life. 

The  Soviets'  barbaric  acts,  their  un- 
relenting response  and  total  disregard 
for  human  rights  is  a  stark  reminder 
for  us  in  this  body  of  the  need  to 
review  and  revise  our  future  policies 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  In  our  future 
relationships  with  the  Soviets,  let  us 
not  forget  the  tragedy  of  KAL  flight 
007. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  and  let  us 
hope  that  our  allies— and  all  nations- 
will  join  with  us  in  demanding  repara- 
tions and  a  greater  respect  for  human 
life. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  the  words  of  my  fellow  members 
concerning  the  unfortunate  and  tragic 
destruction  of  the  Korean  Airlines  jet 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  share  and 
echo  their  sentiments.  The  action  by 
the  Soviets  shows  clearly  the  low 
value  put  on  human  life  by  them,  but 
we  should  not  be  surprised.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  shooting  down  of  that  air- 
craft are  merely  added  to  the  list  of  in- 
nocent victims  who  have  already  been 
casualties  of  the  brutal  and  ruthless 
Soviet  regime.  In  an  effort  to  surpress 
speech,  thought,  religion,  and  political 
expression  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainians.  Latvians.  Lithuanians, 
Estonians.  Soviet  Jews.  Afgans, 
Czechs.  Hungarians,  Vietnamese.  Cam- 
bodians. Libyans.  Cubans,  and  Nicara- 
guans  were  killed.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  the  Soviets  show  no  remorse 
for  269  passengers  on  the  Korean  air- 
liner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
the  words  to  capture  the  outrage  that 
I  feel  because  of  the  Soviet  action,  or 
to  express  the  sorrow  that  I  feel  for 
the  victims  and  their  families.  At 
times  like  these  words  are  inadequate 
to  capture  the  simmering  anger  that 
we  all  feel.  I  am  angry  that  American 
technology  sold  to  the  Soviets  was  the 
basis  of  the  guidance  system,  the 
radar,  and  the  computers  used  by  the 
Soviet  plane.  I  am  angry  that  our  re- 
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sponse  has  been  confined  to  shutting 
down  two  Aeroflot  offices,  temporary 
suspension  of  landing  rights  at  U.S. 
airports,  and  volumes  of  rhetoric. 
Other  than  that,  it  seems  to  be  busi- 
ness as  usual  with  the  Soviets. 

I  come  from  the  soft  coal  fields,  steel 
mills,  and  glass  factories  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  area  where  the 
jjeople  are  as  strong  as  the  steel  they 
make,  and  where  they  are  a  people  of 
action,  not  words.  As  a  product  of  this 
heritage,  it  seemed  more  appropriate 
to  examine  action  that  the  Congress 
could  take  that  would,  in  most  elo- 
quent terms,  tell  the  Soviets  that  the 
shooting  down  of  a  regularly  sched- 
uled passenger  airline  and  the  murder 
of  269  innocent  civilians  is  unaccept- 
able; that  we  draw  the  line  here;  and 
that  this  action  will  have  serious  con- 
sequences. 

I  am  planning  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  will  provide  a  greater  penalty  to 
the  Soviets  than  the  slap  on  the  wrist 
that  is  being  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. For  too  long  now.  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  paid  more 
than  their  fair  share  to  support  the 
United  Nations,  where  the  Soviets 
have  three  votes  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  United  States  has  one, 
where  the  United  States  pays  over  2\* 
times  per  capita  in  dues  than  the 
Soviet  Union  pays.  I  am  proposing 
that  the  United  States  reduces  its  allo- 
cation to  the  United  Nations  to  an 
amount  that  would  be  equal  with  all 
other  members  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
If  the  other  nations  are  not  willing  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  costs  we  must 
question  the  continued  existence  of 
that  organization. 

Although  the  U.S.  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  do  not  equal  the  dollar 
amount  of  our  imports  from  Japan, 
Canada,  or  other  western  trading  part- 
ners, it  is  nonetheless  an  important 
source  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  So- 
viets. I  am  proposing  that  an  import 
levy  equal  to  half  the  value  on  vodka, 
caviar,  and  sable  pelts  be  instituted 
immediately,  and  that  the  revenues 
generated  by  such  a  tax  be  put  in  a 
fund  that  will  be  used  to  compensate 
the  families  of  American  citizens  who 
were  killed  on  the  Korean  airliner.  In 
addition,  I  will  propose  that  the  grain 
sale  to  the  Soviets  be  canceled,  or  that 
the  terms  of  the  sale  be  altered  so  that 
the  Russians  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
grain  at  current  market  rates  at  the 
time  of  purchase  plus  a  50-percent  sur- 
charge. In  addition,  I  will  further  pro- 
pose that  the  payments  be  made  in 
gold.  I  would  further  advocate  that 
any  high  technology  sale  to  the  Rus- 
sians be  suspended  for  2  years,  and 
that  the  surcharges  be  in  effect  for  5 
years. 

I  further  propose  that  until  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  reparations  to  the 
victims,  no  Soviet  vessels  be  allowed 
entry  into  American  ports. 


I  know  that  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims find  comfort  in  our  words  today, 
but  justice  and  fairness  seem  to  dic- 
tate that,  as  a  Nation,  we  do  more 
than  offer  comforting  words,  and  real- 
ize that  words  have  little  effect  on 
Russia.  They  are  not  motivated  by 
compassion,  human  decency,  or  any 
other  expression  of  high  human 
values.  They  understand  strength  and 
resolve;  they  understand  action. 
Words  without  action  can  be  forgotten 
tomorrow;  my  proposal  would  be  a 
constant  reminder  for  5  years  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  firm  in 
their  resolve  that  the  Soviets  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  this  atroci- 
ty. They  must  never  question  the  com- 
mitment of  the  American  people  to 
maintain  a  world  of  civilized  societies 
with  basic  standards  of  decency;  and 
future  unacceptable  Soviet  behavior 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

n  1550 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard)  for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. This  incident  reminds  me  of  a 
conversation  I  had  with  Anwar  Sadat 
who  talked  about  how  rude  the  Rus- 
sians were,  how  thoughtless  and  how 
willing  they  were  to  lie,  that  when  you 
knew  they  were  lying  and  they  knew 
they  were  lying,  and  yet  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  look  you  right  in 
the  eye. 

This  was  just  after  he  had  tossed 
them  out  of  Egypt. 

Now.  I  was  in  Japan  when  this  inci- 
dent happened  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
many  of  us  have  been  concerned,  but 
we  have  been  heartened  by  the  direc- 
tion the  Japanese  have  taken  as  far  as 
picking  up  their  security  in  that  area. 

Nothing  could  have  had  a  greater 
effect  on  the  Japanese  and  on  their 
government  than  this  incident. 

So  I  think  Russia  is  and  will  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  this  action,  one  which 
is  so  thoughtless  and  so  crude  and  so 
typical  of  their  actions,  and  it  shows  to 
the  world  why  they  are  like  they  are 
and  why  they  should  be  isolated. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat)  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
353. 

Our  colleagues.  Congressman  Clem- 
ent Zablocki.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Con- 
gressman William  S.  Broomfield.  the 
ranking  minority  member,  deserve  our 
deep  appreciation  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  the  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent 
lives  on  August  31.  1983 


On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  I 
join  with  them  today  to  add  my  sup- 
port for  the  resolution  and  urge  that  it 
be  passed  overwhelmingly  to  send  a 
message  to  Moscow  that  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world  will  not  tolerate 
wanton  murder  of  our  people  and  at- 
tacks on  civilian  airliners. 

The  Soviet  rulers  must  be  brought 
before  the  bar  of  world  justice  and 
made  to  understand  that  their  behav- 
ior is  contrary  to  every  standard  of  a 
civilized  nation.  These  are  no  reasons 
acceptable  for  shooting  down  flight 
007  and  the  Soviet  claim  that  they 
were  only  protecting  their  air  space 
against  an  unwarranted  intrusion  is 
blatantly  insulting  to  our  intelligence. 

If  the  Soviet  really  want  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  they  did  not  commit 
coldblooded  murder  then  why  have 
they  not  let  American,  Japanese,  or 
Korean  forces  join  in  on  the  search? 
What  are  they  hiding?  A  plane  riddled 
with  bullets?  The  remains  of  men. 
women,  and  children  torn  apart  by 
Communist  missiles? 

What  irony  that  our  colleague, 
Larry  McDonald,  should  have  died  in 
such  an  incident.  His  warning  that  the 
Soviets  were  barbarians  rings  truer 
now  than  ever  before.  Everywhere  we 
hear  the  Soviets  talk  about  peace,  but 
in  countless  situations  we  see  not  a 
friendly  nation,  but  a  nation  intent  on 
using  brutal  force  to  achieve  its  goals 
at  any  pretext. 

America,  our  allies  and  all  other  na- 
tions must  impose  sanctions  now 
against  these  men  to  let  them  know 
our  anger  and  frustration.  Words  will 
not  do  the  job  against  this  senseless 
form  of  terrorism  any  more  than 
words  stopped  Hitler,  Stalin,  or  even 
the  PLO.  I  urge  this  Nation  to  act  im- 
mediately to  impose  hard  economic 
and  political  sanctions  that  will  show 
Moscow  once  and  for  all  that  mindless 
murder  is  contrary  to  their  own  best 
interests  and  mankind.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  about  the  barbaric  be- 
havior of  the  Soviet  Union  that  there 
is  little  I  can  add.  The  resolution  accu- 
rately portrays  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  its  actions. 

But  I  do  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  few  things  in  connection  with 
this  tragedy. 

FMrst,  this  tragedy  demonstrates 
once  more  the  need  this  country  has 
for  the  best  international  broadcasting 
facilities  in  the  world. 

But  when  the  Voice  of  America  ex- 
panded its  broadcasts  to  tell  the  truth 
about  this  event,  they  found  that  they 
had  to  take  precious  time  usually 
planned  for  maintenance  of  their  out- 
moded equipment. 
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Our  ancient  transmitters  are  not 
strong  enough  to  overcome  Soviet 
electronic  jamming. 

So  if  you  want  to  do  something  to 
hurt  the  Soviet  Union,  support  an  ex- 
pansion of  Voice  of  America.  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Let  us  not  lapse  back  into  our  usual 
state  of  amnesia  once  this  furor  has 
died  down.  We  need  steady,  assured, 
long-range  funding  for  VOA,  not 
sudden  bursts  of  added  funds. 

The  next  thing  we  can  do  is  stop 
treatini?  Soviet  officials  as  if  they  were 
simply  a  Russian  version  of  our  own 
governmental  officials. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  dele- 
gation of  Soviet  officials  who  were 
here  on  what  was  called  an  interparlia- 
mentary meeting.  They  came  over 
cooing  like  doves  right  in  the  middle 
of  our  debate  on  the  freeze. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  thenri, 
given  their  probable  ages,  began  their 
careers  in  the  Communist  party  when 
Stalin  was  killing  millions  of  their  own 
people.  A  couple  of  them  were  un- 
doubtedly KGB  types.  Some  parlia- 
mentarians. 

Why  do  we  continue  the  fiction  that 
these  are  truly  parliamentarians? 

To  call  them  parliamentarians  is  to 
debase  an  ancient  and  noble  term. 

So  I  would  like  to  propose  that  we  in 
the  House  refuse  to  enter  into  any  bi- 
lateral meeting  with  members  of  the 
Soviet  Government  under  the  guise  of 
it  being  a  meeting  between  parliamen- 
tarians. 

I  am  not  saying  we  cut  off  any  and 
all  contact  with  them.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  we  stop  engaging  in  this  fiction. 
Finally,  a  word  of  warning.  The  past 
week  has  seen  a  barrage  of  criticism 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  by 
our  Nation  and  by  other  civilized  na- 
tions. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  called 
every  name  under  the  Sun. 

But  beneath  all  that  name-calling  on 
the  part  of  many  nations  is  something 
else:  fear. 

The  savage  brutality  with  which  the 
Soviet  Union  acted  is  like  every  act  of 
terrorism.  It  shocks.  It  horrifies.  But  it 
also  instills  fear. 

We  better  realize  that.  There  are  a 
lot  of  nations  throughout  the  world 
today  who,  while  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  in  awe  of  the  brutal 
display  of  power. 

The  Soviet  rulers  know  this.  They 
know  they  can  weather  the  storm  of 
abuse.  They  know  that  many  nations 
are  looking  over  their  shoulders  and 
wondering:  Am  I  next?  What  is  to  stop 
the  Soviet  Union  from  doing  to  me 
what  they  did  to  the  269  innocent 
people? 

The  only  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  rulers,  like  all  brutal 
people,  fear  opposing  power.  That  is 
all.  Not  words.  Not  rhetoric.  Just 
power. 


So  the  eyes  of  world  are  going  to  be 
on  us  for  the  next  few  months.  Those 
who  fear  Soviet  power  will  be  looking 
to  us  to  see  if  we  will  back  up  our 
tough  words  with  the  ability  to  give 
those  words  meaning. 

I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  for  this  resolution.  It  is 
only  a  beginning.  But  it  cannot,  must 
not,  be  the  end  of  our  efforts  to  show 
the  world  our  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  would  certainly  endorse  that  call  of 
my  good  colleague.  Mr.  Hyde,  a  few 
moments  ago.  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  demonstrate  that  is  to  bring 
up  that  conference  report  on  the  De- 
fense Department  authorization.  We 
have  the  time  to  do  it  right  tomorrow. 
My  view  would  be,  coming  on  the  heels 
of  this  resolution,  that  is  the  way  to 
send  a  real  message.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  brought  to  the  House  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  Korean  Air  Line  flight  007 
by  the  Soviet  Union  on  September  1 
warrants  the  outrage  and  condemna- 
tion of  all  of  those  in  Congress  and  in 
the  international  community  who 
work  constantly  to  promote  human 
rights  and  peace.  I  share  the  anger 
and  grief  of  the  families  of  the  269 
passengers  whose  deaths  represent  a 
tragedy  for  all  of  us. 

As  the  events  of  the  KAL  downing 
have  unfolded  in  the  past  2  weeks,  the 
personal  tragedy  of  the  269  felled  by 
the  Soviets  has  become  an  internation- 
al tragedy  as  well. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  who  have  hungered 
for  peace  and  worked  hard  and  long 
for  disarmament  and  arms  reduction. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  those  committed 
to  the  survival  of  the  planet,  for  the 
true  lessons  taught  us  by  this  event 
have  been  lost  in  the  bluster  of  rheto- 
ric expressed  in  response  to  the  inci- 
dent. It  should  be  disturbing  to  all  of 
us  that  after  the  expressions  of  cer- 
tainty by  our  leaders  as  to  how  the 
tragedy  occurred,  contradictory  infor- 
mation has  had  to  be  announced  by 
them. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  re- 
straint he  has  shown  in  leveling  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I 
vigorously  object  to  his  use  of  the 
KAL  incident  as  leverage  to  win  sup- 
port for  higher  defense  budgets  and 
the  production  of  what  much  of  the 
world  sees  as  first  strike  nuclear  weap- 
onry. I  will  vote  for  this  resolution  but 
with  strong  reservations  and  excep- 
tions to  the  rhetorical  excesses  it  con- 
tains which  can  only  exacerbate  world 
tensions. 

The  9,000  nuclear  warheads  now  at 
our  disposal  did  not  prevent  the  pilot 
of  the  Soviet  SU-15  jet  from  firing  the 


missile  that  downed  the  Korean  air- 
liner, nor  did  it  deter  the  local  air  de- 
fense commander  from  deciding  to  de- 
stroy the  plane. 

Can  we  really  believe  that  100  MX 
missiles  added  to  those  9,000  nuclear 
warheads  would  have  changed  this  de- 
cision? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

We  should  further  be  concerned  not 
only  that  the  Soviets  made  this  irra- 
tional decision  in  the  first  place,  but 
they  did  so  after  having  2V2  hours  to 
make  it. 

Frankly,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  the  prospect  of  the  Soviet  chief 
of  staff  having  only  10  minutes  to  re- 
spond to  a  report  of  an  enemy  aircraft 
entering  Russian  territory. 

Ten  minutes,  that  is  the  amount  of 
time  it  would  take  for  one  of  the  Per- 
shing II  missiles— about  to  be  deployed 
in  Europe— to  hit  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  response  time  were  length- 
ened to  30  minutes,  I  would  not  feel 
any  more  secure. 

That  is  the  number  of  minutes  it 
would  take  for  an  MX  missile  to  travel 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  missile 
fired  from  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
be  carrying  a  conventional  warhead;  it 
would  be  nuclear. 

And  the  number  of  innocent  people 
would  not  be  in  the  hundreds,  but  in 
the  millions,  most  likely  in  the  tens  or 
maybe  hundreds  of  millions. 

Contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
our  President,  we  should  be  building 
down,  not  up,  our  nuclear  arsenal. 

Finally,  we  should  learn  that  the 
Russians  are  not  barbaric,  subhuman, 
agents  of  aggression  and  deceit  whom 
we  suddenly  can  no  longer  trust  or 
work  with  in  the  future  negotiations. 

Rather,  the  Soviet's  response  to  a 
commercial  airliner  overflying  its  ter- 
ritory reflected  the  defensiveness  and 
paranoia  of  a  nation  desperately 
afraid  that  the  world  might  perceive  it 
as  a  second-rate  power. 

The  actions  of  September  1  were  not 
the  actions  of  a  confident  and  secure 
world  power. 

The  harsh  rhetoric  of  the  past  2 
weeks  can  only  heighten  the  Soviets' 
state  of  paranoia  and  isolation,  and 
reduce  even  further  the  already  slim 
chances  for  arms  reduction. 

President  Reagan's  demand  for  the 
approval  of  the  MX  and  an  even  great- 
er defense  buildup  than  the  one  pres- 
ently underway  seems  more  and  more 
illogical. 

By  improving  our  first-strike  capa- 
bilities, we  are  pushing  the  Soviets 
further  and  further  into  a  corner. 

The  hard-line  response  to  the 
Korean  airliner  incident  pushed  by 
the  President  will  make  the  Soviets 
less  willing  to  engage  in  arms  control 
agreements  and  more  likely  to  intensi- 
fy their  own  military  buildup. 
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The  end  result  is  an  even  more  seri- 
ous tragedy  than  the  one  we  suffer 
now:  Following  up  the  anti-Soviet 
rhetoric  of  the  past  2  weeks  with  in- 
creased defense  appropriations  will 
only  strengthen  the  hand  of  military 
hardliners  in  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  and  make  the  goal  of 
world  peace  even  more  remote  than  it 
appears  today. 

In  this  present  period  of  internation- 
al tensions,  when  the  world  seems  per- 
ilously close  to  war  in  several  regions 
around  the  globe,  harsh  rhetoric  and 
higher  budgets  will  only  bring  us 
closer  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. 

Acts  of  revenge  and  retaliation  will 
not  restore  the  lives  of  the  269  passen- 
gers on  KAL  flight  007.  The  task 
before  us  here  today  is  to  prevent  any 
future  loss  not  just  of  269  innocent 
victims,  but  possibly  of  269  million, 
who  might  die  because  of  another, 
even  more  serious  irrational  and 
thoughtless  act. 

Our  task  today  is  to  insure  condi- 
tions for  the  reduction  of  tensions 
leading  to  worldwide  peace. 

D  1600 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson). 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I 
reflect  the  frustrations  of  many  of  my 
own  constituents  in  that  the  United 
States  did  not  take  a  stronger  stand  or 
reaction  to  the  Korean  Air  Lines  inci- 
dent. 

Also,  at  the  same  time,  I  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  which  we  trav- 
eled the  same  airspace  that  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  traveled.  And  I  feel 
that  same  kind  of  tension  which  is  evi- 
dent throughout  this  country;  the 
United  States  does  not  seem  to  be 
giving  a  strong  enough  response  to 
this  crime. 

I  only  wish  that  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress we  could  do  more  than  just  pass 
this  joint  resolution;  something  that 
would  show  the  tremendous  resolve  we 
see  amongst  our  constituencies  that 
we  have  not  seen  with  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent such  a  heinous  crime  from  hap- 
pening ever  again.  That  we  cannot 
trust  the  Russians  to  follow  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  accepts  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  us.  and  yet  the  senseless  vio- 
lence of  this  act  understandably 
stunned  the  world. 

As  we  struggle  to  comprehend  the 
dimensions  of  this  crime,  we  need  to 
strive  for  a  balanced  and  rational  per- 
spective. We  must  remain  reasonable 
in  the  face  of  outrage,  but  reason  de- 
mands a  truthful  explanation.  So  far 
we  have  met  with  lies  and  evasion;  the 
Russians  have  combined  injury  with 
insults.  Their  response  has  been  one 


absurd  fabrication  warranting  nothing 
more  than  scorn  from  every  civilized 
nation. 

The  Soviets  brutality,  and  their  ma- 
licious justifications,  point  out  one  in- 
escapable lesson  for  the  rest  of  the 
world:  The  Soviets  do  not  share  the 
same  basic  morality  common  to  the 
West  and  therefore  cannot  be  trusted. 
Moreover,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
engage  in  rational,  honest  discourse. 
This  calls  into  question  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  treaties  we  are  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  re- 
quire the  very  standards  of  behavior 
the  Soviets  have  so  blatantly  repudiat- 
ed. 

Our  responsibility  to  our  constitu- 
ents demands  that  we  in  Congress  re- 
affirm our  national  commitment  to 
the  belief  in  humane  treatment  and 
honest  discussion.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion expresses  our  Nation's  outrage, 
and  serves  notice  that  we  as  a  nation 
will  accept  nothing  less  than  respect 
for  basic  human  rights.  This  must  be 
the  basis  for  international  relations  in 
a  civilized  world,  and  it  is  with  this 
hope  that  I  give  my  strongest  possible 
support  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento),  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  his  committee  for  promptly  acting 
to  bring  this  response  of  the  Soviets 
fatal  attack  on  the  helpless  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007  to  the  floor. 

I,  of  course,  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  resolution.  The  language  of  the 
resolution  is  strong  in  condemning  the 
Soviet  Unions  ruthless  action  reflect- 
ing accurately  the  views  of  our  con- 
stituents and,  indeed,  world  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  particular  matter. 

There  are  many  questions  regarding 
this  matter.  Can  we  improve  the  navi- 
gation systems  in  our  commercial  air- 
craft to  prevent  this  type  of  tragedy 
and  similar  incidents  in  terms  of  the 
flight  paths,  whether  it  is  the  New- 
Zealand  DC- 10  flight  tragedy  that  oc- 
curred in  1979  when  a  misprogrammed 
LN.S.  system  led  that  aircraft  into  an 
Antarctic  mountain.  Surely  we  can 
and  must  address  that  particular  navi- 
gational question. 

But  I  know  the  deep  concern  that  is 
in  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  most 
Members  in  this  body,  in  the  final 
analysis  is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity for  their  deplorable  action.  It 
raises  serious  questions  of  the  compe- 
tence of  their  command  system. 
Indeed,  this  is  not  just  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  a  world  nation.  It  is  rather, 
the  irresponsibility  and  ineptness  of  a 
superpower  who  carry  the  very  wel- 
fare of  this  world  in  the  palm  of  its 
nuclear  hands. 

When  we  raise  questions  with  regard 
to  command  system   and   what   hap- 


pened in  this  tragic  incident,  certainly 
that  question  must  come  to  mind. 

I  think,  one  certain  task  is  to  create 
a  world  environment  in  which  we  can 
work  together  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems so  we  will  not  have  this  deplora- 
ble type  of  actions  by  any  power  in  the 
world  with  regard  to  commercial 
flights. 

What  is  the  appropriate  United 
States  and  world  response— the  MX, 
more  arms,  more  bombs?  I  think  not. 
The  most  crying  need  is  not  with  navi- 
gation or  our  military  capabilities  or 
future  economic  sanctions.  Rather, 
the  answers  must  come  from  the  Sovi- 
ets themselves.  We  must  do  all  that  we 
can  to  prevent  this  type  of  future 
event  and  hopefully  other  world  na- 
tions, small  and  large,  will  be  willing 
to  cooperate  in  that  endeavor. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  before  the  House 
today,  but  only  as  a  first  step  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that  the 
minor  sanctions  he  has  evoked  against 
the  Soviet  Union  are  the  strongest  ac- 
tions he  can  take,  short  of  an  armed 
conflict.  I  do  not  buy  that  explana- 
tion. Nor,  do  I  believe,  does  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  The 
public  has  been  outraged  by  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  the  Korean  jetliner  and 
the  loss  of  269  innocent  victims,  in- 
cluding a  Member  of  this  body.  The 
public  wants  more  than  minor  sanc- 
tions and  resolutions.  The  American 
people  demand  strong  action  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  many 
ways  that  our  Government  can  take 
such  action  short  of  armed  conflict. 

I  suggest  that  all  travel  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  the  Soviet  Union  be  banned, 
and  that,  effective  immediately,  no 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
any  purpose.  All  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  stopped,  including 
the  grain  shipments.  In  order  to  ease 
the  burden  of  American  farmers,  the 
grain  embargo  would  not  be  put  in 
place  until  the  end  of  the  year  so  that 
farmers  would  be  aware  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  sell  next  year's  crop  to 
Russia.  All  cultural,  scientific,  and 
athletic  exchange  programs  with  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  eliminated  im- 
mediately. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  barbarous  actions.  It  tries  to 
mask  its  record  of  aggression  by  send- 
ing its  ballets,  its  circuses,  and  its  ath- 
letic teams  around  the  world  as  good- 
will ambassadors.  But  underneath 
that  facade  there  is  a  country  whose 
government  is  a  murderous  govern- 
ment which  cares  nothing  about 
human  lives. 


Many  American  universities  have  al- 
ready announced  that  they  will  not 
allow  Russian  athletic  teams  to  visit 
their  campuses.  Along  that  same  line, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
that  Russia  might  choose  to  boycott 
the  1984  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les. The  United  States  has  gone  to 
great  efforts  to  persuade  the  Russians 
to  come  to  the  1984  games.  Rather 
than  persuade  them  to  come,  this 
country  should  ban  the  Russians  from 
the  1984  games.  And  if  this  cannot  be 
done  through  the  Olympic  commit- 
tees, then  we  should  deny  visas  to  Rus- 
sian athletes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  tends 
to  underestimate  the  Russians.  We  are 
lulled  into  a  feeling  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  honest  and  willing  to 
abide  by  international  rules.  In  reality, 
the  Russians  are  liars,  bullies,  and 
worse,  murderers.  They  should  be 
exiled  from  the  international  commu- 
nity. And  instead  of  our  Government 
seeking  to  pacify  the  Russians,  we 
should  punish  them,  and  punish  them 
hard. 

Given  the  Russian  attitude,  how  can 
our  arms  negotiators  sit  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  and  believe  one  word  of 
what  the  Russians  say? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  coming  days  I 
will  be  suggesting  even  more  nonvio- 
lent actions  that  can  be  taken  against 
the  Russians.  The  question  is,  is  the 
Reagan  administration  willing  to 
follow  through,  or  will  it  continue  its 
policy  of  wrist  slapping. 

The  American  people  want  strong, 
firm,  and  quick  action.  If  they  cannot 
get  it  from  the  administration,  then 
this  body  should  take  the  lead.  For  if 
there  is  no  strong  action,  you  can  be 
certain  that  incidents  such  as  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  jetliner  will  be 
repeated.  And  more  lives  will  be  lost 
because  no  one  was  willing  to  stand  up 
to  Russia. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
respectfully  disagree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  criticize  the  President's 
actions,  who  call  this  resolution  a 
hollow  resolution. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  President  has 
focused  the  most  powerful  force  on 
Earth  on  this  problem  and  that  force 
is  public  opinion. 

Public  opinion  may  not  be  very  im- 
portant in  a  totalitarian  state  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  it  is  a  powerful  force 
on  this  floor,  it  is  a  powerful  force  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  a  powerful  force 
around  the  world. 

By  this  resolution  we  show  a  unity,  a 
bipartisan  unity  in  our  outrage  against 
the  atrocity  committed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  further  focusing  world 
opinion,  we  make  it  possible  that  we 
might  act  on  a  multilateral  basis  to 


undertake  those  actions  that  impose 
cost  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  acted  unilaterally  in  response  to 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
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We  cut  off  grain  exports.  But  the 
Soviet  Union,  through  the  world 
market,  got  the  grain  and  we  only 
hurt  the  American  farmer.  We  cut  off 
technological  sales  unilaterally  to 
Europe,  but  the  Soviet  Union  got  the 
technology  from  our  trading  partners 
in  Europe.  We  created  dissension  in 
the  Western  alliance,  and  the  Soviet 
pipeline  from  Siberia  to  Western 
Europe  ended  up  being  built,  as  we 
were  forced  to  embarrassingly  back 
down. 

I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  here  today  focus  public  opin- 
ion on  this  problem,  that  we  join  our 
President  in  his  claim  but  firm  resolve, 
and  that  we  note  that  public  opinion 
will  affect  debate. 

Who  in  this  Congress  will  now  stand 
on  the  floor,  as  some  did  during  the 
nuclear  freeze  debate,  and  say  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  equally  responsible  for  world  ten- 
sion? Who  will  stand  in  front  of  the 
Capitol,  in  front  of  rallies  and  make 
similar  statements  today?  I  submit 
that  those  statements  will  not  be  made 
because  they  would  not  be  well  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunities to  tell  the  Soviet  Union 
whether  we  have  resolve.  If  our  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  allies  will  join  us  in 
boycotts  concerning  commercial  avia- 
tion or  concerning  trade  or  concerning 
representation  in  terms  of  ambassa- 
dors and  consulates,  then  we  should 
act.  But  we  should  act  with  a  multilat- 
eral front.  I  think  we  will  have  an 
action  that  can  be  taken  in  the  area  of 
defense,  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy, 
and  the  atrocity  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  will  affect  those  debates 
and  will  induce  this  Congress  and  this 
country  to  present  a  more  unified  and 
determined  front  in  strengthening  our 
defense  and  in  resisting  Communist 
aggression  around  the  world.  That  is 
the  action  that  is  going  to  affect  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  join  in  this  action 
today  by  passing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish). 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
House  have  an  important  and  solemn 
duty  before  us  now.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  for  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor  swiftly,  so  the  House  can  reg- 
ister our  collective  revulsion  and  dis- 
gust over  this  barbarous  act. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  which  rightly  uses  the 
strongest  possible  condemnation  for 
the  inexcusable  Soviet  act  of  shooting 
down  an  unarmed  civilian  aircraft. 


In  the  last  2  weeks  we  have  heard 
much  about  this  tragic  and  atrocious 
incident.  The  outcries  and  furor  it  has 
generated  are  more  than  justified.  The 
downing  of  a  commercial  passenger 
aircraft  is  an  act  which  civilized  socie- 
ty cannot  tolerate,  not  only  is  it  bar- 
baric and  repulsive— it  literally  threat- 
ens civilized  air  travel  as  we  know  it.  I 
fervently  hope  and  state  today,  that  as 
time  passes  on,  and  we  get  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  August  31  inci- 
dent, we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  this  episode  or  the  Soviet's  reac- 
tion to  it. 

For  in  the  aftermath  of  this  inci- 
dent, the  Kremlin  is  revealing  much  of 
its  dark  side.  The  Soviets  are  continu- 
ing to  offend  the  free  world  with  lies 
and  coverups.  First  it  took  Moscow 
days  to  even  acknowledge  that  the 
plane  was  shot  down,  there  has  been 
little  coverage  of  the  human  suffer- 
ing—that 269  innocent  people  perished 
aboard  the  flight— in  the  Soviet  press, 
and  now  the  Soviets  are  blaming  the 
whole  incident  on  the  West  and  even 
suggest  that  it  could  happen  again. 

We  have  been  generous  to  the  Sovi- 
ets recently,  by  negotiating  the  grain 
agreement  with  them.  For  we  know 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  desperately  needs  to 
import  grain,  as  their  collectivized 
farming  techniques  are  a  disaster.  I 
feel  we  would  do  well  to  at  least  re- 
examine that  grain  arrangement  in 
the  wake  of  the  August  31  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  their  skillful  work  on  this 
resolution.  Of  course,  I  wholehearted- 
ly support  this  measure  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well— the 
House  must  send  Moscow  a  message 
that  Americans  do  not  approve  of  the 
murder  of  innocent  people. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill). 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  been  presented  with  a  horrifying 
and  vivid  example  of  the  astonishingly 
low  value  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment places  on  human  life. 

The  Soviet's  callous  and  brazen  act 
of  shooting  down  an  unarmed  Korean 
Air  Lines  passenger  plane,  killing  269 
innocent  people  from  nations  around 
the  world,  has  removed  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  can  trust  the 
Communists.  The  sad  truth  is  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
trusted. 

During  the  congressional  recess  I 
held  more  than  20  town  meetings,  in 
addition  to  office  hours  in  my  Cull- 
man. Jasper,  and  Gadsden,  Ala.,  dis- 
trict offices,  at  which  I  spoke  with 
hundreds  of  constituents.  To  a  person, 
they    were    outraged,    dismayed,    and 
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sickened  by  the  brutal  air  attack 
which  took  the  lives  of  innocent  civil- 
ians, including  our  colleague  Congress- 
man Larry  McDonald. 

Larry's  Georgia  district  borders 
mine,  and  we  shared  many  common 
concerns.  I  shall  miss  his  presence  in 
this  body.  His  life,  along  with  those  of 
the  other  268  people  on  board  flight 
007,  was  cut  short  by  the  paranoia,  the 
savagery,  and  the  lack  of  compassion 
of  the  Soviet  regime  which  fired  the 
missile  which  struck  down  this  jetlin- 
er. 

This  is  the  latest  manifestation  of 
Soviet  aggression.  Their  vicious  attack 
on  Afghanistan  continues  to  this  day. 
Their  intimidation  of  Soviet  Jews  goes 
on  despite  the  protests  of  humanitar- 
ians around  the  world.  And  an  un- 
known number  of  Soviet  citizens  are 
hidden  away  in  Siberian  camps,  work- 
ing as  slaves  because  they  dared  to  dis- 
agree with  their  oppressive  govern- 
ment. And  yet.  at  the  same  time,  the 
Russians  are  meeting  with  our  arms 
control  negotiators  in  Switzerland,  for 
the  purported  purpose  of  seeking  an 
end  to  the  arms  race. 

Do  they  honestly  expect  us  to  place 
blind  faith  in  anything  they  agree  to 
on  paper  when  they  have  acted  with 
such  brazen  disregard  to  the  value  of 
human  life?  And  even  more  important- 
ly, will  we  be  so  foolish  as  to  place  our 
trust  in  them?  I  sincerely  hope  not. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  bitterness,  de- 
spair, and  anger  toward  the  Soviets, 
which  has  been  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  my  constituents.  The 
people  I  represent  have  voiced  their 
deepest  emotions  in  the  wake  of  this 
tragedy.  And  they  have  spoken  with 
resolve. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution 
before  the  House  today  to  condemn 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  action  in 
shooting  down  this  airplane  and  their 
denial  of  responsibility. 

The  following  measures,  called  for  in 
this  resolution,  are  justifiable  and 
should  be  complied  with  by  the  Soviet 
Government: 

The  Soviets  should  immediately 
make  a  full  explanation  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  attack: 

They  should  make  payment  of  repa- 
rations for  relatives  of  the  victims: 

Soviet  assistance  should  be  forth- 
coming to  aid  in  recovering  the  bodies 
of  the  victims; 

There  should  be  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  matter  conducted  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion; 

And  there  should  be  an  immediate 
change  in  Soviet  air  defense  proce- 
dures to  insure  safety  for  all  airliners. 

All  nations  of  the  world  should  join 
xis  in  this  condemnation  and  put  the 
Soviet  Union  on  notice  that  no  longer 
will  their  brutality  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes,  for  debate  purposes 


only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI)  and  members  of  his  committee 
for  bringing  this  forward  for  a  vote 
today,  which  I  hope  will  be  unani- 
mous. I  am  sure  it  will. 

I  think  that  the  first  thing  that  we 
should  do  in  discussing  and  thinking 
about  something  of  this  nature  is  to 
think  about  the  nature  of  the  beast 
that  is  on  the  other  side  of  this  pic- 
ture. The  nature  of  the  beast  here  is  a 
murderer  and  a  liar  and  a  thug.  Now, 
you  can  dress  them  up,  you  can  put 
them  before  a  camera  and  you  can 
have  them  sitting  down  and  talking 
about  peaceful  means:  but  you  must 
keep  in  mind  that  you  are  dealing  with 
murderers,  thugs,  and  crooks.  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  you  desire  to  deal 
with  those  people  in  a  way  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  them  today,  but  we 
certainly  would  deal  with  them  in  a 
way  differently  in  many  respects  from 
what  we  are  hearing. 

We  have  to  do  what  the  President 
says.  We  all  have  ideas  about  what  we 
should  do  and  what  we  can  do  and 
what  we  could  do.  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  go  off  someplace  half- 
cocked  and  do  something  that  we 
might  regret  in  the  future.  I  believe 
that  one  thing  comes  out  of  this  that  I 
have  not  seen  in  a  long,  long  time,  and 
that  is  that  it  has  galvanized  public 
opinion  against  the  Soviets  more  than 
any  one  single  incident  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  was  in  my  district  of  east  Texas  for 
the  last  15  to  20  days,  and  that  is  all 
people  are  talking  about.  They  are 
ma(i,  they  are  furious,  they  want  us  to 
do  something,  and  they  want  us  to 
know  that  they  stand  behind  what 
this  Congress  does  100  percent.  I  think 
that  if  we  can  galvanize  that  kind  of 
public  opinion  against  these  thugs, 
murderers,  and  outlaws,  something 
good  could  come  out  of  this.  Now.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  accountability  can 
come  before  this  Congress,  and  say 
that  we  do  not  have  to  have  sufficient 
strength  in  order  to  combat  what  they 
have,  because  people  who  do  what 
those  people  did.  raises  the  question— 
what  will  the  second  time  around 
bring  to  the  American  people? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 353.  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  criminal  destruction  of  the 
Korean  airliner. 


I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
press my  outrage  at  the  shooting  down 
of  an  unarmed  civilian  airliner  by  Rus- 
sian fighters.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  heinous  act  was  noth- 
ing less  than  premeditated  murder  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
The  tapes  released  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  conclusively  prove  the 
cold-blooded  and  barbarous  nature  of 
the  attack.  Soviet  military  command 
knew  that  such  an  aircraft  posed  no 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  They  were  well  aware  of  the 
frequent  commercial  airline  routes  in 
this  area. 

Despite  the  convincing  evidence  in- 
criminating the  Soviet  Government, 
their  leaders  continue  an  attempt  to 
confuse  the  issue.  The  chief  of  staff 
for  the  Soviet  military  misrepresented 
the  facts  surrounding  the  incident. 
The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister— arro- 
gantly and  without  compassion- 
pledged  to  repeat  the  same  course  of 
action  under  similar  circumstances. 
This  arrogant  denial  came  after  days 
of  silence  and  lies  about  their  role.  In 
light  of  this  behavior,  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  cannot  accept  such  a  govern- 
ment as  a  responsible  member  of  the 
international  community.  They  are 
outlaws— common  criminals  with  little 
regard  for  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's calculated  ancl  realistic  response 
on  the  behalf  of  the  United  States.  His 
call  for  appropriate  sanctions,  restitu- 
tion for  the  victims  families,  and  a  full 
Soviet  explanation  and  apology  was 
the  correct  response.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  President  chose  to  continue 
the  important  arms  negotiations  now 
in  progress  in  Geneva.  In  no  way  does 
this  diminish  our  outrage  but  instead 
reaffirms  our  resolve  to  prevent  this 
occurance  from  happening  again.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  will  never 
forget  this  crime. 

As  a  cosponsor,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  Congress  speak 
with  one  voice  in  condemning  this 
crime. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  several  weeks  we  have  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  important  de- 
bates that  have  included  discussions 
about  our  beliefs  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions in  the  world. 

This  resolution  says  plainly  that  we 
now  know  what  those  intentions  are. 
The  incident  which  precipitated  this 
resolution,  the  cold-blooded  murder  of 
269  innocent  people  on  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007.  is  the  real  face  of  the 
Soviet  version  of  international  respon- 
sibility. 

That  incident  tells  us  much  that 
should  be  considered  in  all  of  our 
future  national  debates. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  Soviets 
want  the  same  things  we  do  in  the 


world,  we  should  never  forget  that 
they  ruthlessly  murdered  innocent 
people.  When  we  are  told  that  you  can 
trust  the  Soviets,  we  should  never 
forget  how  they  lied  without  apology. 
When  we  are  told  that  you  can  arrive 
at  verifiable  agreements  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, we  should  never  forget  that  they 
would  not  even  allow  international  co- 
operation in  a  search  for  the  victims— 
a  simple  humanitarian  act. 

This  resolution  will  mean  nothing  if 
we  do  not  learn  from  the  horrors  it  de- 
plores. If  we  do  learn,  the  resolution 
will  deserve  the  unanimous  support 
that  I  hope  it  receives. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today,  with  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  to  express  my  outrage 
over  the  act  of  incredible  barbarism  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  took  the  lives 
of  269  men.  women,  and  children. 

Through  this  appalling,  provocative 
act  by  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
world  can  see  clearly  the  values  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  and  no  amount  of  lying 
by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  or  Gen- 
eral Ogarkov  can  change  that. 

What  can  change  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  can  reduce  the  tensions  that 
have  been  created  by  this  murderous 
act.  is  a  full  explanation  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  apology  to  the  world,  an 
offer  to  make  restitution  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  victims,  and  assurances 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  keep  some- 
thing like  this  from  ever  happening 
again. 

Failing  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reper- 
cussions of  this  tragic  event,  coupled 
with  the  repulsive,  repugnant,  unyield- 
ing statements  the  Soviets  have  made, 
will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution  of 
condemnation  which  this  House  is 
about  to  consider.  It  cannot  bring  back 
the  lives  that  were  lost.  But  I  hope 
that  in  combination  with  other  actions 
by  our  Government  and  other  nations 
of  the  world  that  it  will  cause  the  So- 
viets to  realize  that  it  is  in  their  inter- 
est to  reassess  their  policies,  to  atone 
for  this  catastrophe,  and  to  abide  in 
the  future  by  a  standard  of  human  de- 
cency, held  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  says  that  an  error  in  navigation 
by  a  commercial  airliner  is  not  punish- 
able by  death. 

D  1620 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rin- 
aldo)  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cruel  act  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  ordering  the  murder 
of  269  iruiocent  civilians  was  barbaric. 

Using  the  most  advanced  weapons  of 
war.  such  as  a  heat-seeking  missile,  to 


shoot  down  a  fragile,  defenseless  pas- 
senger airliner  is  an  act  of  a  crazed 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  deaths  among 
the  victims  of  this  act  of  aggression 
touched  me  personally. 

One  was  our  colleague,  Larry 
McDonald,  who  knew  perfectly  well 
the  Soviets  were  capable  of  commit- 
ting such  acts. 

The  second  and  third  were  Ray  Pe- 
troski,  a  constituent  and  one  of  Dunel- 
len.   New  Jersey's  most  popular  citi- 
zens, and  his  good  friend,  Jim  Bierne. 
Ray    was    about    as    peaceful    and 
decent  a  man  as  you  could  find. 
He  was  a  good  neighbor. 
People  in  my  district  loved  and  re- 
spected him  for  his  kindness  and  good 
heart. 

Decent  men  like  Ray  and  Jim  could 
hardly  have  imagined  they  would  be 
the  victims  of  an  act  of  inhumanity 
that  has  stunned  the  world's  con- 
science. 

They  would  have  been  incredulous 
to  hear  the  Soviet  spokesman,  Mr. 
Gromyko,  announce  to  the  world  with 
no  shame  that  his  Government's 
atrocity  was  not  wrong,  but  under  the 
same  circumstances  they  would  do  it 
again. 

Obviously  we  must  swiftly  and 
unanimously  pass  this  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Government  for 
their  fiendish  act. 

Let  the  President  tell  the  Soviet 
Government  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  want  an  explanation, 
an  apology,  and  compensation  for  the 
victims'  families. 

Let  the  President  tell  them  this  will 
be  the  agenda  in  every  forum  every- 
where Soviet  delegates  sit,  until  we 
have  a  satisfactory  response  to  these 
demands. 

And  let  the  President  tell  the  Sovi- 
ets, in  the  memorable  words  of  Adlai 
Stevenson,  that  we  are  prepared  to 
wait  for  their  answer  "until  hell 
freezes  over.  " 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro)  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

In  the  2  weeks  since  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  was  shot  down,  the 
Soviet  actions  has  been  described  by 
newspapers,  speakers,  and  millions  of 
angered  and  disbelieving  Americans  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms.  'Outra- 
geous, brutal,  barbaric,  murderous.  " 
All  these  are  accurate,  yet  clearly  they 
are  not  adequate  to  describe  the 
horror  and  revulsion  we  feel  at  the 
shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  com- 
mercial airliner  carrying  269  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children. 

There  are  those  who  have  called  for 
strong  retaliatory  measures  on  our 
part.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 


cancel  the  grain  deal,  break  off  strate- 
gic arms  control  talks,  and  discontinue 
cultural,  scientific,  and  educational  ex- 
changes. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  reac- 
tion. The  Soviet  action  in  shooting  the 
plane,  and  their  attitude  since,  have 
violated  every  dictate  of  decency. 

As  the  resolution  before  us  states, 
the  Soviets  attack  is  'one  of  the  most 
infamous  and  reprehensible  acts  in 
history."  The  Soviet  pilots  made  inad- 
equate efforts  to  warn  a  clearly 
marked  commercial  airliner  it  was  off 
course.  The  Soviet  Government  lied 
repeatedly,  both  to  their  own  people 
and  to  an  outraged  world  community, 
about  their  actions.  And  they  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  repeat 
their  murderous  act  if  another  airliner 
should  stray  into  Soviet  airspace. 

The  total  lack  of  remorse  or  guilt, 
the  failure  to  offer  apologies  and  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  the  sheer  arrogance  of  their 
attempt  to  blame  the  United  States 
for  their  crime  defies  belief. 

In  constructing  a  response  to  the 
Soviet  action,  we  must  seek  measures 
that  will  be  effective.  Frankly,  it  is  un- 
clear what  would  be  accomplished  by 
some  of  the  harsher  actions  that  have 
been  suggested.  Certainly  they  appeal 
to  a  natural  wish  we  all  feel  for  venge- 
ance on  those  who  commit  despicable 
crimes. 

But  we  have  tried  versions  of  these 
proposals  before,  with  no  success  in  al- 
tering the  Soviets'  behavior.  Especially 
with  respect  to  the  idea  of  halting 
arms  talks,  the  solution  is  dangerously 
unsuited  to  the  problem.  It  is  precisely 
because  the  Soviets  are  capable  of 
such  brutal  and  unpredictable  acts 
that  we  must  pursue  arms  control  and 
arms  reductions. 

And  none  of  these  proposals  will 
bring  the  269  victims  back. 

There  are  some  things  we  can  and 
should  do.  Joining  in  worldwide  con- 
demnation of  the  shooting  is  critical, 
and  can  achieve  some  good  results. 
The  Soviets  have  finally  admitted 
their  actions,  owing  largely  to  the  con- 
tinuing pressure  from  the  world  com- 
munity. The  Europeans  will  view 
Soviet  actions  in  the  arnis  control  area 
with  greater  skepticism  than  may 
have  been  the  case,  which  could  lead 
to  more  productive  negotiations. 

Furthermore,  restrictions  on  Soviet 
travel  to  the  West  are  an  important 
sanction.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
available  to  the  Russian  people  is  the 
opportunity  to  travel  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.,  especially  to  the  West.  Deny- 
ing that  opportunity  is  a  most  effec- 
tive means  of  communicating  our  re- 
vulsion at  the  Soviet  Government's 
action. 

Finally,  we  must  join  with  other  na- 
tions in  putting  pressure  on  the  Sovi- 
ets to  force  them  to  cooperate  with  an 
investigation     by     the     International 
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Civil  Aviation  Organization  into  this 
tragedy.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
demand  that  the  Soviets  modify  their 
air  defense  procedures  to  assure  the 
safe  passage  of  commercial  airliners. 
Basic  regard  for  human  life  demands 
nothing  less. 

The  shooting  down  of  KAL  007  is  a 
major  international  outrage,  with 
global  geopolitical  consequences.  But 
within  the  enormity  of  the  total  trage- 
dy, there  is  the  human  story  of  269  in- 
dividual tragedies. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  stories  of  people  they  knew,  con- 
stituents perhaps,  or  friends,  who  were 
on  flight  007.  I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  moment  to  share  with  you  one  of  the 
personal  tragedies  in  this  awful  event 
that  touched  my  life. 

On  board  flight  007  was  Dr.  Michael 
Truppin  and  his  wife  Jan.  Dr.  Truppin 
was  my  doctor  of  23  years.  He  deliv- 
ered my  three  children.  Jan  was  very 
much  an  active  partner  in  his  work. 

Dr.  Truppin  was.  simply,  a  marvel- 
ous human  being.  In  an  age  in  which 
the  personal  touch  is  too  often  lost,  he 
retained  the  basic  virtues  of  humanity 
and  goodness.  He  cared  for  his  pa- 
tients with  consummate  medical  skill, 
but  more  than  that,  he  cared  about  his 
patients  as  people. 

He  was  a  leader,  a  pioneer,  in  the  use 
of  laser  beam  research  and  other  ad- 
vanced procedures  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer  and  sexually  communicated  dis- 
eases. But  his  greatest  innovation  was 
in  having  an  office  in  which  the  fore- 
most idea  was  to  provide  the  best  per- 
sonal care  for  his  patients.  He  was 
more  than  a  doctor— he  was  a  friend. 

As  I  said.  Jan  was  a  full  partner  in 
developing  the  "total  care"  concept 
which  guided  the  office.  Her  medical 
and  personal  management  skills  cre- 
ated a  system  in  which  Dr.  Truppin 
could  most  efficiently  and  humanely 
serve  his  patients.  As  his  partner.  Dr. 
Rebecca  Nachamie  put  it  at  a  memori- 
al service  for  Jan  and  Dr.  Truppin. 
"They  were  two  people  married  to  the 
project  of  establishing  the  best  facility 
for  total  care  of  the  female  patient." 

In  addition  to  his  professional  skill 
and  energy.  Dr.  Truppin  was  a  man  of 
widespread  and  enthusiastic  interests. 
He  loved  the  ballet,  and  his  passion 
for  music  and  the  arts  was  great. 

Michael  Truppin  was  only  57  years 
old  when  he  met  his  death  on  flight 
007.  He  had  many  productive  years 
ahead  of  him.  and  the  further  contri- 
butions he  would  have  made  in  those 
years  will  be  missed  by  his  friends,  his 
profession,  and  his  patients.  How 
tragic  that  the  Soviet  pilot  who  shot 
down  flight  007  did  not  consider  the 
human  dimension  of  his  actions. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like  many  of  the 
Members  here,  have  just  returned 
from  my  district.  I  had  a  number  of 
town  hall  meetings,  and  obviously  this 
was  one  of  the  No.  1  issues  confronting 
me  in  those  meetings.  Although  most 
of  the  people  who  attended  those 
meetings  supported  the  President's 
effort  thus  far.  there  were  those  who 
criticized  use  for  not  having  a  strong 
enough  response  and  wanted  us  to  do 
more. 

I  had  to  counsel  them  at  that  time, 
as  many  have  stated  in  this  Chamber, 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  world  as 
it  is  and  we  must  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  cannot  isolate  ourselves 
from  relationships  totally  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  to  be  aware  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  we  have  to  be  aware  of  the  value 
system  that  has  produced  the  leaders 
who  reign  in  the  Kremlin  at  the 
present  time.  On  that  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  put  this  in  the  context  of  de- 
bates we  have  had  here  on  this  floor  in 
recent  memory  where  we  have  dis- 
cussed what  the  proper  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  ought  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  our  negotiating  stance. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  when  we 
were  dealing  with  the  issue,  and  I  have 
been  confronted  with  this  in  my  dis- 
trict on  many  occasions,  of  support  of 
a  nuclear  freeze,  there  was  always  em- 
phasis on  an  immediate  and  verifiable 
freeze.  I  would  just  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  look  very  closely  at  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  verification 
agreed  to  by  a  government  which  will 
not  even  allow  us  to  verify  the  find- 
ings they  have  made  with  respect  to  a 
commercial  airliner  that  they  shot 
down,  a  government  that  has  refused 
to  even  allow  us  to  assist.  No.  1,  in  a 
rescue  mission,  and  No.  2,  in  the  recov- 
ery of  the  bodies  of  those  people  after 
rescue  became  an  impossibility. 

Oftentimes  as  we  have  discussed  this 
issue  in  my  own  district,  I  have  had  to 
tell  many  of  those  who  advocated  the 
freeze  position  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
want  war  any  more  than  we  do,  but  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  average 
Soviet  citizen,  we  are  dealing  with 
their  leadership,  and  we  have  to  deal 
with  them  in  reality. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  I'/a  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  bringing  this  resolution  out. 
It  is  certainly  a  sad  thing  to  contem- 
plate the  depravity  of  a  nation 
through  its  leaders,  such  as  Russia, 
that  has  done  this  dastardly  act,  this 
murderous  act. 


I  have  several  reactions  to  it.  One  of 
them  is  one  that  has  just  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  speaker  just  before  me 
that  puts  in  question  whether  or  not 
verification  is  possible  with  a  nation  of 
this  nature  that  does  not  live  by  the 
ordinary  mores  of  humankind  and 
considers  murder  of  innocent  people 
to  be  something  that  is  just  something 
to  be  accepted  and  is  inevitable  from 
time  to  time. 

It  really  makes  one  sit  up  and  look 
at  the  situation  as  it  is  internationally 
when  one  sees  something  like  that  oc- 
curring. 

Another  thing  that  goes  through  my 
mind  is  the  trigger-happy  attitude  of  a 
schizophrenic  country  that  has  so 
little  confidence  in  its  own  ability  and 
its  own  character  and  its  own  leader- 
ship. It  makes  me  wonder  how  we  are 
going  to  plan  our  national  defense,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  a 
structure  which  will  preserve  peace  in 
the  world,  because  if  we  have  a  nation 
which  is  as  trigger  happy  as  they  are. 
it  means  that  we  have  to  take  extra 
precaution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  acts  that 
occurred.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  and  urge  that  it  bring  to  us 
whatever  knowledge  it  can  as  to  how 
we  should  conduct  ourselves  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution 
condemning  the  Soviet  criminal  de- 
struction of  the  Korean  civilian  air- 
liner. 

This  outrageous  and  inexcusable 
action  has  rightly  been  denounced  by 
all  Americans. 

This  resolution  is  the  least  Congress 
can  do  in  response  to  this  heinous  re- 
pudiation of  internationally  recog- 
nized procedures  for  warning  aircraft. 

I  commend  the  actions  taken  by  the 
President  thus  far  in  response  to  this 
Soviet  crime  against  the  innocent. 
Furthermore,  I  approve  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  not  to  abrogate  the  re- 
cently approved  grain  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  much  as  I  believe  the  Soviets  de- 
serve harsh  and  swift  punishment  for 
their  action,  stopping  the  grain  deal 
will  not  hurt  them  but  will  hurt  the 
United  States.  Aeroflot  is  now  barred 
from  overflying  Britain,  and  that 
hurts  the  Russians  far  more  than  any 
grain  embargo,  and  the  administration 
is  trying  to  get  our  other  allies  to  do 
the  same.  World  opinion  continues  to 
rise  against  the  Russians. 

I  recall  how  the  last  grain  sales  em- 
bargo cost  U.S.  farmers  dearly  and 
merely  forced  the  Soviets  to  turn  to 
other   suppliers.    The    U.S.    share    of 


Soviet  imports  dropped  from  70  to  23 
percent  and  resulted  in  an  estimated 
loss  of  $11.4  billion  in  overall  national 
input.  311.000  jobs,  and  $3.1  billion  in 
personal  income. 

More  important  than  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  previous  embargo  are 
the  lingering  shifts  in  world  trade  that 
have  helped  cause  our  current  grain 
surpluses  and  massive  farm  programs. 

Canada  doubled  its  grain  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Australia  tripled 
theirs  as  did  the  Common  Market 
countries  of  Europe.  Another  competi- 
tor. Argentina,  quadrupled  its  grain 
exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Not  only  did 
they  increase  their  exports  to  fill  the 
void  we  left,  but  they  increased  their 
production  rate  so  that  they  could 
hold  on  to  their  new  market  share. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  called  on  the  adminstration  to 
impose  trade  restrictions  in  retaliation 
for  their  despicable  action  in  shooting 
down  the  Korean  airliner.  In  rejecting 
such  moves,  senior  administration  offi- 
cials have  stated  that  the  best  way  to 
change  Soviet  behavior  is  through  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  Western  alliance 
strength.  Trade  restrictions  and  em- 
bargoes only  serve  to  weaken  the  im- 
posing country's  economy  and  thus 
the  alliance. 

This  resolution  adequately  describes 
the  barbarous  nature  of  the  Soviet 
action  and  shows  the  Soviet  regime's 
true  colors.  The  resolution  calls  for  a 
full  and  frank  explanation  from  the 
Soviets  for  this  brutal  massacre,  and 
extends  the  sympathies  of  the  United 
States  to  all  the  families  of  those  who 
perished  on  the  ill-fated  flight  and 
supports  their  rights  to  obtain  repara- 
tions from  the  Soviets. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  reso- 
lution and  regret  only  that  stronger 
action  is  not  within  our  means  at  this 
time. 

D  1630 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bright  glare  of  daylight  often  exposes 
something  that  was  hidden  in  murky 
darkness.  The  explosion  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  as  it  was  hit  by  two 
Russian  missiles  has  cast  a  light  so 
fierce  that  even  the  magicians  of  prop- 
aganda and  disinformation  in  the 
Kremlin  cannot  shut  it  out. 

Murder  it  was  and  murder  it  will 
always  be.  How  can  I,  or  any  of  us 
here  in  this  body,  speak  of  murder.  We 
are  not  murderers,  we  have  no  history 
or  experience  of  barbarism  and  crimi- 
nal murder  in  our  Government.  This  is 
sadly  not  the  case  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
empire  of  slavery.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  engaged  in  before,  is  en- 
gaged in  it  now,  and  will  be  engaged  in 
it  tomorrow.  The  reason  that  so  many 


people  are  surprised  and  suddenly 
awakening  to  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  this  time  they  did  it  to 
us.  This  time  they  murdered  Ameri- 
cans. They  murdered  citizens  of  13  dif- 
ferent nations  in  one  huge  ball  of 
flame  at  35,000  feet.  This  time  the 
Soviet  Union  carried  its  standard  oper- 
ating procedure  beyond  the  cloak  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  now  they  cannot 
hide  the  truth  from  the  world  that 
they  have  so  long  and  so  successfully 
deceived  in  the  past. 

The  gunning  down  of  our  colleague 
Larry  McDonald  and  268  other  inno- 
cent citizens  on  September  1.  1983.  is 
not  an  isolated  case  of  wholesale 
murder,  atrocity,  and  barbarism.  Look 
at  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  civil 
war  that  followed  it— wholesale 
murder,  atrocity,  and  barbarism.  Look 
at  Stalin's  forced  collectivization  of 
the  farmers  in  the  early  1930's— whole- 
sale murder,  atrocity,  and  barbarism 
that  killed  up  to  10  million  people. 
Look  at  the  Soviet  annexation  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Byelo- 
russia after  Stalin's  treaty  with  Hitler 
in  1939  and  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria,  and  Romania  after 
World  War  II— wholesame  murder, 
atrocity,  and  barbarism.  Look  at  Hun- 
gary in  1956— wholesale  murder,  atroc- 
ity, and  barbarism.  Look  at  Afghani- 
stan today,  as  we  stand  here— whole- 
sale murder,  atrocity,  and  barbarism. 

As  I  said,  the  only  difference  this 
time  was  that  they  did  it  to  us.  They 
did  it  in  the  open.  They  did  it  where 
they  could  never  hide  it  or  claim  that 
it  did  not  happen.  People  in  the  West 
are  shocked,  outraged,  and  surprised. 
I,  too,  am  shocked  to  my  very  core.  I, 
too,  am  outraged  to  my  very  core.  I  am 
not  surprised.  This  is  exactly  what  our 
late  colleague  from  Georgia  tried  to 
tell  us  while  he  lived.  Now  he  is  dead. 
He  is  dead  at  the  hands  of  the  very 
government  that  he  tried  to  expose. 
How  ironic  it  is  that  so  many  people 
only  see  the  truth  because  the  Soviet 
Union  killed  him  and  268  other  men, 
women,  and  children. 

This  act  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  truly 
one  of  the  most  heinous  and  despica- 
ble acts  of  terrorism  and  criminal  be- 
havior ever  carried  out  by  a  govern- 
ment. If  this  is  the  Soviet  concept  of 
how  to  act  during  peacetime,  can  their 
humanity  and  their  adherence  to 
human  values  be  trusted  when  they 
give  their  word  to  the  rest  of  the 
world?  I  believe  that  these  murders 
point  out  clearer  than  any  rhetoric  or 
warning  ever  could  that  we  cannot 
accept  anything  less  than  full  and 
complete  verifiability  in  any  agree- 
ment that  we  ever  make  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Many  people  tell  us  that 
we  should  engage  the  Soviets  in  talks 
and  treaties  that  affect  their  interests 
as  much  as  ours.  Well,  I  can  think  of 
few  things  that  could  be  of  as  much 
mutual  importance  and  sacredness  as 


the  inviolability  of  civilians  and  the 
right  of  people  to  fly  the  airways  of 
the  Earth  without  a  fear  of  being 
blown  out  of  the  sky  and  deliberately 
murdered  because  their  plane  was  off 
course. 

My  friends,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  action.  There  can  never  be  any 
excuse  for  murder.  I  am  grieved  as  I 
know  that  we  all  are  grieved.  I  support 
this  resolution.  I  feel  that  the  strong- 
est possible  measures  must  be  taken 
by  the  entire  world  to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  truly  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  what  they  have  done.  No 
action  less  than  an  international  tribu- 
nal that  judged  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  this  crime  against  humanity 
can  be  too  strong.  I  only  hope  that  the 
fire  in  the  sky  that  consumed  the  lives 
of  269  people,  one  of  whom  was  only  8 
months  old,  will  remain  etched  in  our 
minds  and  will  force  our  eyes  to 
remain  open  so  that  we  will  never 
again  forget. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  this  resolution. 

Over  60  Americans,  including  a  Con- 
gressman, and  children,  most  under  4. 
were  killed  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Our  response  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively rhetorical:  "Short  of  going  to 
war.  what  would  they  have  us  do."  was 
the  President's  challenge  to  his  critics. 
This  line  implies  we  should  do  noth- 
ing. To  the  extent  that  the  President's 
rhetoric  and  our  country's  action  are 
so  divergent,  the  Soviet  aggression 
only  serves  to  undermine  our  credibil- 
ity as  a  nation. 

On  September  1.  1983,  the  leaders  of 
the  U.S.  ferroalloy  industry  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  President  deploring 
the  importation  to  the  United  States 
of  Soviet-supplied  ferrosilicon.  This 
shipment  of  5,365  tons  of  50  percent 
ferrosilicon  to  New  Orleans  represents 
the  beginning  of  a  planned  market 
penetration  of  50.000  tons  of  ferroal- 
loys to  the  United  States  in  the  next 
2 '72  years.  The  Soviet  shipment  had  a 
declared  value  of  13.6  cents  per  pound 
plus  2  cents  tariff.  The  market  for  50 
percent  ferrosilicon  is  currently  be- 
tween 36  and  41  cents  per  pound. 

The  U.S.  ferroalloy  industry  has 
been  hard  hit  by  subsidized  imports  in 
recent  years.  The  industry  filed  a  232 
petition  in  August  1981  to  have  the 
President  determine  whether  our  na- 
tional security  is  being  threatened  by 
the  import  of  ferroalloys.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  no  determination  as 
yet.  In  the  meantime,  the  ferroalloy 
industry  remains  in  a  depressed  state. 
That  is  particularly  harmful  to  Ohio 
which  has  about  40  percent  of  the  U.S. 
capacity  to  produce  ferroalloys  con- 
taining chromium,  manganese,  and 
silicon. 
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The  President  can  show  our  coun- 
try's resolve  by  banning  the  further 
import  of  Soviet-produced  ferroalloys 
and  other  products.  This  would  not 
hurt  our  own  country— "shooting  our- 
self  in  the  foot "  as  he  puts  it.  Instead, 
it  would  help  to  keep  our  own  people 
employed  and  send  a  sharp  message  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  also  remove 
a  potential  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity: we  should  not  become  dependent 
on  the  Soviets  for  a  strategically  criti- 
cal material.  We  should  call  on  the 
President  to  ban  shipment  of  ferroal- 
loy. 

The  United  States  can  take  steps  to 
deny  the  Soviets  a  market  for  luxury 
items  such  as  furs,  vodka,  and  caviar. 
These  seem  trivial,  but  they  do  supply 
the  Soviets  with  critically  needed  hard 
currency.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  took 
forthright  steps  to  stop  the  sale  of 
Soviet  vodka  in  our  State.  The  Presi- 
dent should  follow  his  example  and 
take  the  kind  of  steps  that  demon- 
strate our  rhetoric  and  our  resolve  are 
in  harmony.  Otherwise  we  risk  becom- 
ing a  paper  tiger. 

So  let  us  hit  the  Soviets  where  it 
hurts— let  us  ban  certain  Soviet  prod- 
ucts especially  ferroalloys  which  are  so 
important  to  our  national  security.  We 
urge  the  President  to  support  the  232 
petitions— help  our  own  workers, 
affect  the  Soviet  economy,  and  protect 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  bringing  forth  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 353  condemning  the  Soviet  crimi- 
nal destruction  of  the  Korean  civilian 
airliner. 

This  infamous  and  tragic  incident 
presents  us  with  a  striking  example  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  tells  us  much 
about  Soviet  behavior,  its  system,  its 
view  of  the  world,  and  of  itself.  We 
would  l)e  making  a  serious  mistake  if 
we  and  our  allies  failed  to  back  up 
strong  words  with  firm  action. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
take  strong  action  is  to  stop  importing 
Soviet  ferrosilicon.  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  in  August  the  Soviet  Union 
exported  5.365  tons  of  50  percent  fer- 
rosilicon to  the  United  States.  This 
represented  the  first  such  shipment  in 
9  years.  Our  own  ferroalloy  industry  is 
in  a  state  of  decline  as  a  result  of  fer- 
roalloy imports  from  several  produc- 
ing countries.  Moreover,  ferroalloys 
are  essential  ingredients  in  the  making 
of  high-temperature,  corrosion-resist- 
ant steels  which  are  in  turn  used  in 
many  defense-related  products.  It  is 
deplorable  that  we  are  hurting  our 
own  domestic  makers  of  ferrosilicon 


and  our  own  national  defense  by  im- 
porting this  Russian  product. 

The  President  has  at  his  hands  a 
method  to  retaliate  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  at  the  same  time  help  our 
own  ferroalloy  industry.  The  method 
to  which  I  refer  is  a  ban  on  the  import 
of  ferrosilicon  and  favorable  decision 
by  the  President  of  the  section  232  fer- 
roalloy trade  petition  that  is  now 
before  the  administration.  The  fer- 
roalloy industry  filed  this  petition  for 
import  relief  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  1981.  but  the  final  deter- 
mination is  pending  before  the  Presi- 
dent. A  favorable  decision  would  pre- 
vent ferroalloy  imports  from  unfairly 
competing  with  our  domestic  industry, 
and.  more  importantly,  stop  the  Rus- 
sians from  exporting  ferrosilicon  to 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  must  act  now  to 
prove  that  our  words  of  denunciation 
are  not  hollow.  Stopping  imports  of 
Soviet  ferrosilicon  would  be  an  exam- 
ple of  this  Nation's  resolve  to  deal 
firmly  with  the  Russians.  I.  therefore, 
urge  the  President  to  act  favorably  on 
the  section  232  ferroalloy  trade  case 
before  him.  and  halt  the  import  of 
Russian  ferrosilicon. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  again  we  really  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  that  is  in  our 
own  national  defense,  in  our  own  secu- 
rity interests,  and  that  is  banning  the 
Soviet  import  of  ferroalloy  that  has 
been  dumping  in  our  own  industry  and 
supporting  the  232  petition  which  the 
President  has  not  yet  made  a  determi- 
nation for. 

We  hope  that  he  will  do  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  national  secu- 
rity and  show  the  Soviet  Union  a 
lesson  and  ban  this  product. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  and 
congratulate  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as 
my  friend  from  Michigan. 

This  resolution  expressing  our  con- 
demnation is  appropriate,  prudent, 
and  responsible.  I  say  many  of  the 
things  that  are  in  the  hearts  and 
minds— not  only  of  the  Members  of 
Congress— but  the  people  that  we  rep- 
resent all  over  this  country. 

And  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to 
commend  our  outstanding  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick  for  her  brillant  address  and  firm 
presentation  at  New  York.  I  just  wish 
more  of  our  friends  at  the  United  Na- 
tions had  spoken  out  against  this 
atrocity. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  for  his 
statement  pointing  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  equally  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible and  forthright  and  candid  in 


trying  to  galvanize  international  sup- 
port for  the  sanctions  he  has  imposed. 
That  effort  is  critical,  because  this 
atrocity  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Soviet 
Union  versus  the  United  States,  it  is 
the  Soviet  Union  versus  the  world 
community,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  rightly  pointed  out. 

In  support  of  the  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  nonbellicose,  he  has 
been    prudent    and    responsible    and 
measured  in  his  response.  I  agree  with 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan,    we 
ought  to  take  it  a  step  further,  in  light 
of    the    assertions   of   Soviet    Foreign 
Minister    Andre    Gromyko    that    the 
Soviet  Union  reserves  the  right  to  con- 
tinue to  attack  innocent  civilian  air- 
craft. It  is  unacceptable  that  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz'  remarks  and  reasoned 
requests  at  Madrid  should  be  met  by 
such    disdain.    The    gentleman    from 
Michigan  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration somehow  could  lend  fur- 
ther  evidence   of   our   deploring   the 
Soviet  conduct  and  their  behavior  in 
this  atrocity  and  in  many  other  areas 
by  expelling  or  declaring  persona  non 
grata  at  least  one  KGB  agent  in  the 
United    States    for    each    of    the    269 
people  who  were  killed  on  that  flight, 
one    of    which    incidentally,    was    an 
American-Korean  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Park,    and    his    family    from    Roswell 
Park  Institute  in  Buffalo.  N.Y..  one  of 
the  great  cancer  research  institutes  in 
this  country.  We  lost  a  distinguished 
colleague.     Larry     McDonald,     from 
Georgia.  And  there  were  other  victims, 
some      Americans,      some      Japanese, 
Korean-Americans,    Koreans.    And    I 
think  the  gentleman   from  Michigan 
has    made    exactly    a    point    that    I 
wanted  to  make:  Why  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  the  propaganda  and 
intelligence  goals  that  they  are  pursu- 
ing by  tolerating  more  agents  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  country 
would  be  willing  to  allow. 

Egypt,  France,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  have  declared  persona  non 
grata  to  many  of  these  Soviet  agents. 
In  fact,  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to 
a  Russian  is  make  him  live  in  Soviet 
Russia.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
more  direct  response  than  to  expell  an 
appropriate  number  of  Soviet  person- 
nel now  in  this-country  for  purposes  of 
intelligence  activities. 

But.  I  am  not  trying  to  engage  in 
one-upmanship.  I  really  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to,  as  Meg  Greenfield 
pointed  out  in  the  morning  Post, 
simply  speak  from  a  position  of  out- 
rage alone.  We  have  to  recognize  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  here,  as  Meg 
Greenfield  says,  "like  Mount  Everest, 
their  features  are  not  exactly  a  mys- 
tery." We  all  knew  what  they  were  like 
when  they  invaded  Afghanistan,  and 
when  they  have  sent  Cuban  surrogates 
around   Africa  and  Central  America, 


the  squeeze  on  Poland,  the  treatment 
of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
"We  have  to  grow  up  and  confront 
them— as  they  are.  " 

We  are  united  in  our  grief  over  the 
loss  of  our  colleague  Larry  McDonald 
and  the  other  268  passengers  aboard 
flight  007;  and  it  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  express  our 
moral  outrage  in  a  resolution  of  con- 
demnation of  the  Soviet  Government 
for  this  reprehensible  act. 

But  we  would  dishonor,  rather  than 
honor,  the  memory  of  those  who  died 
aboard  the  Korean  airliner  if  we  al- 
lowed our  response  to  stop  there. 

President  Reagan  has  called  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  a  full  and 
truthful  accounting  of  its  attack  on 
the  civilian  airliner.  He  has  demanded 
restitution  for  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims. He  has  suspended  U.S.  flights  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  closed  down 
Aeroflot  operations  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  called  upon  our  allies 
for  support  in  these  measures.  He  has 
requested  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  must 
share  responsibility  with  the  President 
to  insure  that  the  269  civilians  aboard 
KAL  007  have  not  died  in  vain. 

I  wonder  if  the  free  world  does  not 
bear  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
deaths  of  269  civilians  by  our  collective 
failure  to  react  to  the  Soviets'  1978 
attack.  I  am  convinced  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  standing  alone, 
will  not  influence  future  Soviet  behav- 
ior one  whit. 

I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess  this  year,  where 
I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  a  number 
of  Soviet  officials.  In  light  of  the  up- 
coming Madrid  Conference,  I  was  most 
anxious  to  raise  a  number  of  human 
rights  issues.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment at  one  Soviet  official  who  dis- 
missed my  concerns  about  Sakharov 
and  Shcharansky  and  Ida  Nudel  and 
others  with  the  comment,  "Let's  not 
confuse  the  flies  with  the  soup.  We 
know  you  Congressmen  have  to  say 
these  things  for  public  opinion  pur- 
poses, so  let's  just  put  that  aside  and 
get  to  real  issues  of  mutual  concern.  " 
The  "flies"  of  which  he  spoke  are  the 
individual  victims  of  Soviet  violations 
of  human  rights.  The  people  aboard 
KAL  007  now  number  in  their  ranks. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Soviets 
come  to  understand  that  our  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  is  real; 
that  our  belief  in  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual is  abiding;  and  that  our  insist- 
ence upon  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  international  law  is  a  guiding 
principle  in  our  relations  with  all  na- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  we  should  be  doing 
more  to  impress  the  Soviets  with  the 
depth  of  our  outrage,  to  let  them 
know  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  cannot 
continue  to  commit  atrocities  with  im- 


punity. I  wrote  to  President  Reagan, 
urging  a  thorough  review  of  our  bilat- 
eral relations  with  the  Soviets.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  recall  Ambassador 
Hartman  for  consultations.  I  believe 
that  the  Soviets  should  see  an  immedi- 
ate linkage  between  our  perception  of 
their  disregard  for  the  most  elementa- 
ry considerations  of  humanity  and  our 
willingness  to  presume  that  they  enter 
negotiations  on  arms  control  and 
human  rights  with  honorable  inten- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  the  onus  is  equally  on 
us,  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  per- 
ceive the  linkage  between  this  terrible 
and  vivid  glimpse  at  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  and  the  strength  of 
purpose  and  policy  demanded  of  the 
United  States  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

Respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind 
is  alien  to  the  Soviet  leadership.  Their 
entire  foreign  policy  is  based  on  its  an- 
tithesis—a policy  of  intimidation.  This 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Soviets  enor- 
mous, unprecedented  military  buildup 
of  the  last  two  decades.  Intimidation  is 
the  purpose  of  Soviet  power  projection 
in  Syria,  in  Central  America,  in  Africa, 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Intimidation  is  the 
purpose  behind  the  deployment  of  the 
SS-20's  targeted  on  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  Intimidation  is  the  purpose 
behind  Soviet  routine  incursions  into 
Japanese  and  Turkish  airspace— the 
most  recent  of  which  occurred  yester- 
day, carried  out  by  the  very  airwing 
that  carried  out  the  inhumane  attack 
on  the  Korean  airliner.  And  intimida- 
tion will  be  the  fruits  of  that  attack,  if 
the  free  world  in  general,  and  this 
Congress  in  particular,  fails  to  re- 
spond. 

I  believe  that  we  must  respond  to 
Soviet  cruelty  in  the  air  by  moving 
against  ongoing  Soviet  cruelty  on  the 
ground.  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghani- 
stan, Soviet  sponsorship  of  interna- 
tional terror,  Soviet  aggression 
through  surrogates  such  as  Cuba  and 
Syria  and  Libya  and  Nicaragua  and 
Vietnam  and  Angola,  must  not  go  un- 
answered. We  in  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  in  the  months  to  come  to 
make  decisions  on  vital  foreign  policy 
questions  that  will  determine  the  pros- 
pects for  the  growth  of  freedom  in  the 
world— or  its  demise.  Let  us  not  forget 
our  present  consciousness  of  the  reali- 
ty of  the  Soviet  regime  when  these 
vital  questions  come  before  us. 
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If  we  really  want  to  match  the  rhet- 
oric with  results  I  think  we  should 
support  the  President  in  foreign  policy 
areas  from  Central  America  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Who  is  to  benefit  other  than  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  United  States  were 
to  leave  a  vacuum  in  Lebanon?  I  am 
reminded  of  Henrv  Jackson's  words, 
and  God  bless  him  for  his  great  career 
and    his    great    contribution    to    this 


country  and  his  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  who  said  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  like  burglars  in  a  hotel  corridor 
looking  for  open  doors. 

The  greatest  response  that  the  Con- 
gress can  make  to  this  is  not  simply  to 
condemn  or  to  express  outrage,  it  is  to 
support  modernization  programs  for 
our  conventional  and  strategic  arma- 
ment programs;  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  START  talks, 
from  strength  and  not  weakness;  to 
call  the  Soviets  to  task  for  arms  con- 
trol violations;  and  to  respond  to  the 
violation  of  human  rights  with  some- 
thing more  than  just  rhetoric. 

There  are  many  other  things  we  can 
do,  but  the  Congress  now  I  think  is 
going  to  be  a  partner  and.  if  they 
really  want  to  match  their  rhetoric 
with  results,  then  we  ought  to  start 
supporting  the  President  in  his  strong 
foreign  policy  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. <Mr.  HUCKABY). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  in  such  a  timely  manner. 

The  more  we  learn  as  time  has  gone 
by.  the  more  we  can  begin  to  under- 
stand some  of  why  this  happened.  It 
now  seems  that  a  simple  computer 
input  error  in  flight  KAL  007  most 
likely  caused  this  flight  to  deviate  off 
course.  We  know  that  the  Russians 
tracked  the  plane  for  over  2  hours.  We 
know  that  the  plane  was  only  90  sec- 
onds from  getting  out  of  Russian  air- 
space back  into  international  air  space 
when  the  Russians  shot  it  down. 

We  know  that  a  series  of  errors  were 
made  apparently  on  both  sides.  It 
seems  now  that  the  execution  order 
probably  came  from  the  Far  East  and 
not  from  Moscow,  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
perience that  the  Russian  Army  hier- 
archy encountered  in  1978. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
regardless  of  the  errors  that  were 
made  on  both  sides,  it  is  just  inexcus- 
able that  a  civilian  airliner  would  be 
downed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  later  when 
Mr.  Gromyko  made  the  statement 
that  if  it  happens  again  we  will  do  it 
again,  should  signal  to  the  entire  free 
world,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  just  pointed  out,  that  it  is  going 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
free  world  deal  with  the  Russians 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me  say  I 
was  disappointed  that  President 
Reagan  met  with  the  Premier  of  Zim- 
babwe yesterday  and  Zimbabwe  failed 
to  support  the  United  States  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject this  week. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas)  for  debate 
only. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exer- 
cise in  which  we  are  engaged  in  this 
moment  is  valuable  for  two  purposes, 
as  I  see  it. 

One,  to  properly  reflect,  as  all  of  us 
have,  the  outrage  expressly  by  our 
constituents  at  home  who,  as  true 
American  citizens,  are  revolted,  re- 
pulsed, sad,  and  tragically  affected  by 
the  events  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

But  the  second  and  even  more  valid 
purpose  for  this  exercise  is  that  we  are 
about  the  duty  of  recording  this  in  the 
annals  of  the  Congressional  Record 
to  remain  in  American  history  for  time 
immemorial.  That  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  us  to  do. 

Why?  Because  as  historians  look 
back  and  read  the  various  accounts  of 
what  happened  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
they  will  be  able  to  conclude  that  with 
one  tragic  explosion  caused  by  the 
Soviet  Union  there  was  also  exploded 
for  the  first  time  in  this  century  the  il- 
lumination of  the  stark  contrast  be- 
tween the  free  world  on  one  hand  and 
the  Soviet  system  on  the  other. 

All  of  us  as  American  citizens  have 
always  known  that  difference.  We 
know  how  the  free  world  operates  in 
an  open  society,  with  freedoms  that 
were  calculated  by  our  forefathers  as 
being  the  very  necessity  of  life.  We 
have  all  known  that  and  we  could  not 
understand  over  this  generation  why 
other  people  in  the  world  could  not 
see  it  and  why  they  would  even  apolo- 
gize at  any  time,  even  American  citi- 
zens, for  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  various  world  affairs  that  have 
emanated  since  World  War  II. 

But  now,  with  that  tragic  blast  out 
of  the  sky  of  our  fellow  Americans  and 
hundreds  of  other  citizens  of  the 
world,  for  the  first  time  we  can  say  to 
the  world  and  the  world  can  see  and 
the  historians  will  judge  that  this  free 
world  system  of  which  we  are  such  a 
vital  part  is  the  better  way  to  live,  and 
all  those  who  have  to  make  judgments 
in  the  future  in  international  tables 
and  international  discussions  and 
debate  should  know  right  from  wrong 
and  should  know  which  society  is  in 
reality  the  one  to  nurture:  namely,  the 
free  world. 

I  personally  have  recorded  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
the  victims  of  that  tragedy.  They  will 
join  in  the  annals  of  this  event  for  the 
historians  to  see  as  the  victims  who 
through  their  lives,  their  blood,  have 
helped  in  a  tragic  way  to  delineate  the 
difference  t>etween  the  free  world  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Texas     (Mr. 

Fields). 
Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  for  this  resolution. 

The  downing  of  the  Korean  airliner 
by  the  Soviet  Union  was  truly  a  tragic 
and  inhuman  act.  This  barbaric  act 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
justifiable  explanation  and  I  am  out- 
raged at  what  took  place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  1.  Once  again  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  dem- 
onstrated how  they  value  a  human 
life. 

Over  the  years  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  many  lows.  This 
most  recent  event  must  be  considered 
as  a  severe  blow  to  any  progress  these 
two  countries  have  made  in  recent 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  from  a 
rational  point  of  view,  what  the  Soviet 
Union  was  trying  to  achieve  through 
this  terrible  act.  This  is  not  just  a 
single  act  committed  by  this  country 
but  too  often  represents  their  overall 
philosophy  concerning  world  affairs 
and  their  threat  to  world  peace  and 
stability.  The  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  international  community 
must  respond  firmly  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  demonstrate  its  strong  feel- 
ings. 

House  Joint  Resolution  353  con- 
demns the  Soviet  crime  of  destroying 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  murdering 
the  269  innocent  people  on  board. 
More  than  that,  this  resolution  ex- 
tends the  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
victims'  families  and  friends,  while  re- 
questing the  international  authorities 
to  fully  investigate  this  tragedy  and 
develop  procedures  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  an  act. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  the  world  to  demand  a  Soviet 
apology  and  urge  our  fellow  allies  to 
pressure  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  truth- 
ful explanation.  I  strongly  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  353  and  would 
hope  my  fellow  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  join  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  Soviet  action  in 
shooting  down  a  civilian  jetliner  is  rep- 
rehensible, barbaric,  and  completely 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  response  to  a 
violation  of  Soviet  airspace. 

My  colleagues  today  have  eloquently 
described  the  tragedy  of  this  action.  I 
would  like  to  make  special  note  of 
some  other  features.  It  is  refreshing  to 
recognize  that  for  once  we  have  the 
strong  support  of  our  allies  in  contrast 
to  the  usual  indifference  to  our  efforts 
in  problems  of  this  type. 

For  example,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  prohib- 
ited   overflights    of    Soviet    aircraft. 


thereby  adding  approximately  1,000 
miles  to  the  Soviet-Cuban  lifeline. 
This  type  of  response  is  very  encourag- 
ing. It  is  appropriate  and  it  is  effec- 
tive. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  important 
that  Congress  recognize  the  enormous- 
ly constructive  and  courageous  role 
played  by  the  Government  of  Japan  in 
revealing  to  the  world  the  extent  of 
Soviet  treachery  and  deception  with 
regard  to  flight  007.  At  great  risk  to 
their  national  security  Japan  released 
the  tape  recordings  of  the  Soviet  pilot 
who  destroyed  the  Korean  passenger 
plane. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  release  the 
Soviets  have  already  made  changes  in 
their  communications  systems  which 
now  limit  substantially  the  ability  of 
the  Japanese  to  monitor  Soviet  trans- 
missions. This  will  entail  a  dedicated 
effort  by  the  Japanese  Government  to 
regain  pre-007  capability.  I  have  total 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  do  so. 
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Japan  has  responded  and  contribut- 
ed with  complete  openness  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  incident.  The  Japa- 
nese have  been  forerunners,  at  sub- 
stantial security  risk,  in  imposing 
strict  sanctions  against  Soviet  flights 
as  a  result  of  the  Korean  incident.  All 
navigation  of  Soviet  aircraft  within 
Japan  and  Japanese  aircraft  within 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  suspended 
for  2  weeks.  Additionally,  all  Japanese 
Government  officials  are  indefinitely 
prohibited  from  flying  on  any  Soviet 
aircraft. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  been 
a  leader  in  providing  search  and  rescue 
missions.  I  and  others  here  have  fre- 
quently voiced  strong  objections  to  the 
limited  defense  contributions  of  the 
Japanese.  I  think  in  fairness  it  i.*-  im- 
portant that  the  role  of  Japan  in  this 
present  crisis  must  similarly  be  recog- 
nized as  a  major  contribution  in  refut- 
ing Soviet  lies  and  in  ascertaining  (he 
facts.  I  applaud  the  courage  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  its  leaders 
in  dealing  with  this  tragic  event. 

Japan  joined  the  fellowship  of  free 
world  countries  in  revealing  the  true 
nature  of  this  incident  to  the  world. 
Their  contribution  should  be  fully  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated.  The  free 
world  is  indebted  to  the  Government 
of  Japan  for  the  decisive  actions  in  the 
name  of  humanity. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  allies  for 
taking  strong  actions  as  in  the  case  of 
Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
joining  us  and  in  bringing  to  the 
world's  attention  the  character  of  this 
action  and  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
by  humanitarian  standards  committed 
bv  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mica),  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 


Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold- 
blooded downing  of  the  Korean  jetlin- 
er defies  language.  Each  of  us  have 
searched  for  adjectives  to  describe  this 
act  but  we  are  silenced,  really,  by  its 
inhumanity.  We  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
own  citizens.  Certainly  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  our  colleague  and  the  loss  of  all 
269  involved  in  this  horrible,  devastat- 
ing incident. 

We  grieve,  and  then  we  act. 

The  heartless  devastation  cannot  go 
unanswered.  But  how  do  we  respond 
to  brutality?  The  integrity  of  the 
American  people,  I  think,  demands  a 
response  that  is  conceived  out  of 
strength  and  thoughtfulness,  not  vin- 
dictive, not  a  gut  reaction,  but  we 
must  join  with  all  civilized  people  of 
this  world  in  condemning  the  outrage 
and  in  seeking  effective  and  appropri- 
ate reprisals. 

As  a  nation  we  have  learned  all  too 
often  with  harsh  experience  that  uni- 
lateral action  in  an  international  con- 
text all  too  often  is  ineffective. 

Our  answer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  part  of  a  collective  response 
conceived  with  our  allies  and  all  civil- 
ized nations.  Only  in  unison  can  we  os- 
tracize the  Soviet  Union  as  a  real 
enemy  of  human  rights  and  world 
progress.  Only  in  unison  do  I  feel  that 
we  can  make  them  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  ugly  actions. 

Today  we  will  resolve  to  condemn 
the  Soviet  Union  but  tomorrow  and 
many  consecutive  days  we  must  im- 
press on  the  Soviet  leaders  the  folly  of 
their  leadership  in  this  action. 

It  is  my  belief  that  economic  and  po- 
litical sanctions  against  Russia  will 
have  a  strong  impact.  I  urge  our  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  this  body  to 
work  with  other  governmental  entities 
to  determine  which  sanctions  we  can 
participate  in  a  collective  effort. 

We  have  no  desire  to  bring  this 
world  closer  to  war  and  we  do  have 
every  desire  to  prevent  another  act  of 
inhumanity. 

So  I  would  urge  this  body  to  take 
several  actions  at  a  very  minimum. 
First,  we  are  going  to  vote  out  this 
joint  resolution  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  his  action  in  this 
regard. 

Second,  we  should  support  NATO 
and  every  international  organization 
in  their  efforts  to  support  agreements 
to  bring  sanctions  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Third,  I  think  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  should  try  to  ferret  out 
Soviet  imports  for  action  as  well  as  ex- 
ports that  we,  in  unison  with  our 
allies,  can  come  together  and  apply 
real  pressure. 

I  also  think  we  should  make  it  a  pri- 
ority at  every  international  meeting 
on  the  face  of  this  globe  to  raise  this 
issue  and  to  get  the  Soviets  to  ac- 
knowledge  appropriate   responsibility 


for  these  deaths  and  to,  at  least,  at  the 
very  minimum  assure,  as  they  will  not 
do  now,  that  this  will  not  happen 
again. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  we  should 
offer  every  bit  of  assistance  possible  to 
private  organizations  that  are  at- 
tempting to  set  forth  sanctions  such  as 
the  airline  pilots'  boycott,  in  this  inci- 
dent. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  waiver. 
The  Soviets  must  be  reminded  of  our 
disapproval.  But  we  must  not  edge 
over  the  limit  of  reasoning,  rational 
approach  in  responding  to  an  interna- 
tional incident. 

Too  many  people,  I  think,  depend  on 
the  stability  and  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  this  will  be  a  dem- 
onstration of  our  national  character. 

We  are  a  great  nation  but  our  true 
strength  lies  in  our  dignity,  in  our  na- 
tional soul  and  that  is  really  what  sep- 
arates us  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Roosevelt  appeared  before 
the  joint  session  of  the  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government, 
he  described  the  Japanese  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  as 
a  day  of  infamy. 

Surely  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
the  day  of  August  31,  1983,  a  day  of 
infamy  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
history,  by  destroying  heartlessly, 
without  a  single  semblance  of  aware- 
ness of  any  spiritual  concern,  without 
any  evidence  of  compassion,  slaying 
cruelly,  coldly,  murderously,  269 
people,  this  deed  of  infamy  will  be  re- 
corded forever  in  the  annals  of  time. 

Winston  Churchill  described  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe,  as  something 
like  a  riddle  within  a  mystery  wrapped 
in  an  enigma. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  compre- 
hend that  a  people  great  in  so  many 
ways,  who  have  accomplished  many 
laudable  exploits,  even  in  our  time, 
should  be  so  utterly  void  of  humani- 
tarian sentiments  or  compassion  in 
their  heart. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  news- 
paper accounts  that  have  appeared 
about  the  conversations  between  the 
ground  control  and  the  pilot  who 
intercepted  and  eventually  shot  down 
that  Korean  aircraft.  They  never  on  a 
single  occasion,  never  in  any  respect  at 
all,  indicated  any  awareness  or  any 
concern  about  what  might  be  the 
nature  of  what  they  called  the  target, 
the  subject  that  they  were  concerned 
about. 

And  the  pilot  who  shot  the  missile 
which  downed  the  airplane  and  sent 
those  269  people  hurtling  down  to 
their  death  within  a  period  of  a  few 
minutes,  only  said,  after  he  had  fired 


the    fatal    shot,     'The    target    is    de- 
stroyed." 
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Others  have  described  those  269 
men,  women,  and  children  as  being 
"snuggled  up  in  their  blue  blankets," 
on  that  plane  which  was  coursing 
through  the  night  toward  its  destina- 
tion, probably  most  of  them  slumber- 
ing. All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  crash, 
a  loud  noise.  I  have  tried  to  imagine 
what  happened  on  that  plane.  Evi- 
dently its  controls  were  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  missile.  The  plane  began  there- 
fore a  long,  large  circle,  downward  and 
finally,  when  it  got  about  2,000  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  plum- 
mented  down.  I  imagine  it  took  5  to  8 
minutes.  What  must  have  been  the 
pandemonium,  the  tragedies,  the 
heartaches,  the  screams  of  those  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  of  a  sudden 
shaken  from  complacency  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death. 

And  all  the  pilot  who  killed  them 
said  was.  "The  target  is  destroyed." 

They  knew  it  was  a  passenger  plane. 
The  pilot,  in  the  notices  that  we  have 
seen,  came  up  alongside  the  plane, 
within  a  relatively  short  distance  of  it. 
and  he  said,  "I  have  to  move  back  in 
order  to  fire  the  missile.  I  am  a  little 
bit  ahead  of  it." 

He  could  tell  from  the  contour  of 
the  plane,  twice  as  big  as  our 
reconnaissance  plane  that  had  been 
there,  that  it  was  a  passenger  plane. 
They  knew  that  very  well. 

But  when  Gromyko  told  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  "Yes,  we  did  it  and  we 
will  do  it  again  if  a  plane  comes  into 
our  air  place.  "  No  compassion,  no  con- 
cern. 

What  do  you  do?  How  do  you  deal?  I 
guess  when  a  rattlesnake  bites  a  child, 
it  has  no  concern  or  compassion  be- 
cause it  has  no  conscience.  How  do  you 
deal? 

How  do  you  deal  with  a  human 
being  devoid  of  a  human  conscience? 

I,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  recom- 
mend two  things  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
cellent provisions  of  this  resolution. 
First,  let  us  try  to  get  the  world  com- 
munity of  aviation  to  reject  the  Soviet 
Union  from  any  participation  in  inter- 
national civil  aviation  unless  they 
commit  themselves,  first,  to  make  an 
apology  for  what  they  have  done,  and 
second,  in  the  future  to  abide  by  the 
humanitarian  regulations  of  the  inter- 
national air  community. 

Second,  let  us  demand  reparations 
be  paid  to  the  families  of  the  deceased 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  necessary, 
let  us  find  a  way  to  enforce  our  de- 
mands that  those  reparations  be  paid. 

At  least  let  us  demand  those  two 
things,  besides  the  strong  denuncia- 
tion that  has  come  from  this  country 
and  from  the  decent  countries  of  the 
world.  I  hope  some  day  Providence 
may  change  the  Russian  Government 
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into  a  government  with  a  conscience 
and  a  character. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  i4r.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth),  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  1,  I  sat 
for  some  time  with  17-year-old  Robert 
Kohn.  entering  his  senior  year  at 
Lx)wer  Merion  High  School.  Suddenly, 
he  had  no  parents.  His  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  Kohn.  of  637  Harvard 
Road.  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  had  been 
aboard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

More  recently.  I  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  information  on  social  security 
death  benefits  for  Mrs.  Aiden  Lom- 
bard, of  Hatboro,  Pa.,  now  a  widow 
with  four  children.  Her  husband  was 
another  victim  of  Soviet  brutality  to- 
gether with  his  brother  who  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two  children. 

The  resolution  before  us  can  never 
adequately  address  their  losses  or 
their  grief.  Nor  can  anything  that 
Congress  or  the  Nation  does. 

The  downing  of  this  unarmed,  de- 
fenseless civilian  airliner  was  an  act  of 
barbarity,  whether  a  calculated  Soviet 
policy  or  the  isolated  act  of  an  individ- 
ual commander.  Americans  of  all  polit- 
ical persuasions  and  people  through- 
out the  world  continue  to  express  in- 
dignation over  this  wanton  and  callous 
act.  As  the  lies  continue  to  flow  out  of 
Moscow  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  military  commanders  intention- 
ally were  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  269  innocent  civilians.  These  revela- 
tions clearly  illustrate  a  number  of 
terrible  truths  about  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  its  system.  Perhaps  the 
most  terrible  truth  is  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  do  not  share,  nor  do  they  care 
for,  the  basic  human  values  that  dis- 
tinguish a  civilized  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  hope  the  deaths  of 
those  aboard  flight  007  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  American  people  or  the  Con- 
gress and  that  this  dastardly  act  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
"  support  of  this  resolution.  We  have 
often  denounced  the  Soviets.  The 
Berlin  Wall,  Afghanistan,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hungary,  all  loud  denuncia- 
tions. And  what  has  come  of  it?  Noth- 
ing! 

This  resolution  is  Important.  It  is 
going  to  assuage  our  consciences,  and 
it  will  send  a  message,  however,  weak. 
If  we  are  candid  and  frank  with  our- 
selves, we  will  admit  that  not  much 
else  is  going  to  come  from  it. 

The  stark  facts  are  that  the  Soviets 
are  getting  stronger  and  stronger 
every    day.    And   as   the   Soviets   get 


stronger,  they  are  going  to  be  more 
belligerent. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  fewer  007 
flight  incidents,  we  are  going  to  see 
more.  Weakness  in  the  face  of  a  bully 
promotes  aggression.  All  history  tells 
us  that. 

I  hope  this  debate  today  does  not 
come  under  the  heading  of  'How 
quickly  we  forget." 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion. But  we  cannot  mesmerize  our- 
selves into  believing  that  something 
will  come  of  this  resolution.  We  are 
going  to  have  more  instances  like  this. 
I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body,  if 
you  were  an  adviser  to  Andropov, 
would  you  today  advise  him  that  we 
have  more  to  fear  or  less  to  fear  from 
the  West,  from  the  reaction  of  the 
West?  It  is  like  finding  a  murderer  on 
the  street  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
And  everyone  would  tell  him.  "We 
don't  like  what  you  have  done.  It  is 
reprehensible  conduct."  But  we  will  let 
him  walk  out  the  front  door.  Would  he 
be  deterred  from  murder  the  next 
time?  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  have  to  ad- 
dress today.  We  in  this  Congress,  have 
to  do  more  than  just  pass  a  resolution, 
because  a  resolution  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  for  this  heinous  conduct. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the 
United  States  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Congress  will  not 
forget  the  brutal,  inhuman,  destruc- 
tion of  South  Korean  flight  007.  If 
anyone  has  any  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  this  incident,  think  for  a  moment 
what  it  must  have  been  like  for  our 
colleague  and  the  other  268  men, 
women,  and  children  aboard  that 
plane  after  the  first  Soviet  missile  hit 
the  aircraft.  It  did  not  explode  instan- 
taneously in  the  air  but  remained  aloft 
for  several  minutes.  Imagine  the 
terror  and  the  anguish  of  those  on 
board  and  the  death  that  was  immedi- 
ately in  store  for  them  in  the  icy 
waters  below. 

Many  have  asked  today.  What  can 
the  United  States  do?  There  is  much 
that  we  can  do.  First,  it  means  expedi- 
tious consideration  and  passage  of  the 
defense  authorization  bill.  Second,  it 
means  vigorous  oversight  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  to  insure  that  any 
agreement  contains  adequate  safe- 
guards, and  is  fully  verifiable,  in  order 
to  protect  our  national  security.  Third, 
we  must  enact  provisions  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  which  pre- 
serve flexibility  for  the  President  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  con- 
tains adequate  safeguards  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  advanced  and  strate- 
gic technologies  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
approved  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  Many 
of  these  amendments  greatly  improve 


the  operation  of  that  act  but  there  are 
others  which  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  eliminate  export  licensing 
for  U.S.  shipments  to  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  They  eliminate  export  con- 
trols on  strategic  goods  and  technolo- 
gy on  which  the  United  States  main- 
tains unilateral  controls. 

The  amendments  impose  unreason- 
able negotiating  deadlines— 6 
months— in  which  the  President  must 
negotiate  the  elimination  of  foreign 
availability  of  controlled  exports. 
Amendments  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  pending  before  the  House, 
also  strip  away  the  President's  author- 
ity to  apply  U.S.  export  controls  to 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  of 
U.S.  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  must 
be  changed.  I  cannot  believe  that  with 
the  memory  of  the  269  fresh  in  our 
minds  that  the  House  would  enact  pro- 
visions which  would  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  enforce  our  export 
control  laws  and  drastically  weakens 
the  President's  ability  to  impose  for- 
eign policy  export  controls.  After  all 
this  is  one  of  the  few  nonviolent 
means  the  President  has  to  retaliate 
and  express  revulsion  against  acts  of 
other  States  which  violate  all  stand- 
ards of  decency. 

There  is  much  we  can  do  and  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  is  to 
modify  and  improve  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  when  it  comes  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Valentine). 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  entire  world  com- 
munity was  shocked  and  horrified  by 
an  incident  of  unparalleled  brutality, 
when  the  Soviet  Union's  Armed  Forces 
fired  an  air-to-air  missile  at  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007,  causing  269  men, 
women,  and  children  to  plummet  to 
certain  death  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

This  violent  action  against  an  un- 
armed passenger  plane  is  an  example 
of  air  terrorism  that  all  Americans  de- 
plore. Even  though  all  the  facts  are 
not  yet  known,  and  may  never  be,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  grossly  irresponsible,  indefensi- 
ble, and  callous  behavior. 

But  this  action  cannot  be  called  ex- 
ceptional. On  the  contrary,  it  reflects 
•business  as  usual"  for  the  Soviets, 
and  is  indicative  of  their  total  con- 
tempt for  the  people  of  other  nations, 
as  well  as  for  their  own  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  shown  good  judgment  in  portray- 
ing this  tragedy  not  in  terms  of  an 
East-West  struggle,  but  rather  as  a  se- 
rious breach  of  civilized  conduct  which 
all  nations  should  condemn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  shows 
that  we  in  the  Congress  share  the  out- 


rage of  the  American  people  and 
demand  a  satisfactory  response  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  joint  resolution 
which  we  have  before  us.  It  expresses 
the  outrage,  not  only  of  this  body  of 
Congress,  and  not  only  of  our  entire 
government,  but  that  Americans  and 
civilized  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity. Indeed,  all  of  humanity  is  in- 
sulted when  such  a  heinous  act  as  the 
murder  of  innocent  people— adults, 
children,  and  even  babies— is  carried 
out  with  such  contempt  for  human  life 
and  with  such  cold  and  calculating 
ruthlessness. 

This  resolution  sets  forth,  in  dra- 
matic understatement,  the  specific  and 
uncontrovertible  elements  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  crime  which  history 
will  record.  The  resolution  rightly  de- 
mands apology  and  reparations,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  excuses  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  actions— for  its  calm 
tracking  of  the  Korean  airliner  for  2 
hours,  for  making  no  diligent  effort  to 
assist  what  was  clearly  marked  as  a  ci- 
vilian passenger  aircraft,  for  failing  to 
ascertain  its  intentions  before  firing 
upon  it,  or  for  lying  and  attempting  to 
conceal  the  truth  from  the  world. 
Surely  this  was,  in  the  resolution's 
terms,  "one  of  the  most  infamous  and 
reprehensible  acts  in  history." 

A  government  which  deliberately 
takes  such  a  course  of  action  is  not  a 
government  which  respects  civilized 
rules.  It  is  a  government  which  an- 
swers honest  error  with  brutality  and 
which  exercises  restraint  only  in  the 
presence  of  countervailing  strength. 

It  may  now  be  that  our  constituen- 
cies and  the  people  of  other  civilized 
nations  are  more  likely  to  accept  the 
idea  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
relied  upon  not  to  attack  where  it  per- 
ceives weakness.  If  we  here  resolve 
never  to  invite  such  an  attack,  but  to 
maintain  the  strength  to  prevent  it, 
then  perhaps  the  tragic  sacrifice  of 
these  innocent  lives  will  in  some  mean- 
ingful measure  serve  the  future. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  McCloskey),  for  debate 
purposes  only. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  a  unified  statement  of  outrage  over 
the  actions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  have 
cost  the  lives  of  269  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  President 
has  quite  eloquently  stated  our  coun- 
try's anger  and  condemnation  of  this 
atrocity.  The  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
vealed itself  as  a  nation  with  utter 
contempt  and  scorn  for  world  opinion. 

Very  soon,  we  will  be  able  to  vote  on 
a  resolution  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  this  heinous  deed.  However, 


to  limit  our  actions  to  words  or  a 
slight  inconvenience  in  the  Aeroflot 
air  schedule  will  only  invite  the  fur- 
ther contempt  of  the  Kremlin.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  prepared  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  to  make  changes  in 
existing  credit  relations  with  Commu- 
nist nations  which  will  achieve  effec- 
tive leverage.  It  would  do  no  good  to 
embark  upon  sanctions  which  are  not 
politically  sustainable.  But  we  can 
make  a  difference  if  we  truly  impede 
Moscow's  economic  plans.  Nationaliz- 
ing the  extension  of  credit  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  is  one  ap- 
proach which  should  be  examined. 

For  too  long  we  have  concentrated 
only  upon  the  military  component  of 
the  Soviet  threat.  The  fact  is  that  the 
web  of  East-West  economic  relations 
has  been  used  by  the  Russians  as  a 
means  of  blocking  effective  political 
action  and  reprisals  by  the  West.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  seeking  ways  to  reorganize  our 
economic  relations  with  Communist 
countries.  Policy  in  this  area  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  international 
bankers. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  for  debate  purposes 
only  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
would  like  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  consider  what  the  real  message  of 
the  shooting  down  of  the  KAL  airliner 
is.  To  me,  the  message  is  to  civilized 
people  the  world  over  to  rethink  their 
own  positions  and  their  government's 
positions  on  ongoing  Soviet  actions  in 
Afghanistan,  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  here,  close  to  home,  in 
Central  America,  and  to  provide  sup- 
port—moral, political,  and  material,  to 
those  opposing  the  Soviets,  their  prox- 
ies, and  their  puppets. 

Later  on  in  this  session  we  will  all 
have  a  chance  to  prove  the  extent  of 
our  outrage.  We  will  be  talking  about 
issues  of  far  deeper  concern  to  Soviet 
leadership  and  Mr.  Andropov  than 
their  international  air  traffic.  We  will 
be  talking  about  major  defense  issues. 
We  will  be  talking  about  countering 
the  Soviet  international  fighting  force 
and  their  proxies  in  Central  America, 
right  close  to  home:  we  will  be  talking 
about  helping  those  fighting  Red 
army  invaders  in  Afghanistan.  Right 
here  is  the  place  where  righteous  in- 
dignation should  be  focused  to  make  a 
real  difference. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  greater 
unity  and  less  partisan  posturing  on 
these  critical  issues  now  that  the 
symbol  of  KAL  flight  007  is  so  vividly 
impressed  on  our  senses? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shud- 
der went  through  my  body  when  I 
first  heard  of  this  coldblooded  act,  not 
only  because  of  the  Soviet  action,  but 
by  how  close  we  are  to  the  horror  of 
total  holocaust.  The  proper  response  is 
not  further  military  buildup.  We  must, 
instead,  determine  means  to  lessen  the 
possibility  of  such  paranoiac  reactions 
as  exhibited  by  the  Soviet  military. 

I  myself  believe  we  should  also  not 
continue  the  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  so  long  as  this  issue  is  not  re- 
solved and  so  long  as  our  grain  sup- 
plies are  burning  up  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bilirakis). 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting  this  resolution  condemning 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause we  must  have  a  permanent 
record  so  that  we  will  never  forgive 
and  forget  the  events  leading  up  to 
and  following  the  brutal  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  an  unarmed  civilian 
airliner.  We  must  never  forget  that 
269  innocent  people,  including  a  col- 
league of  ours,  were  just  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  Earth  by  a  nation  that  has 
time  and  again  shown  that  it  does  not 
value  human  life. 

How  can  we  forgive  a  nation  that 
says  it  committed  this  act  in  order  to 
protect  its  boundaries?  Protect  its 
boundaries  from  what?  Whom  are 
they  protecting?  Their  people?  Their 
military  installations?  Their  secrets? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  draw  the  line. 
We  must  recognize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  nation  that  cannot  be  trusted. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  nation  that  crushed  free- 
dom in  Poland,  Hungary  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  Afghanistan. 

We  should  never  forget  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done,  what  that  na- 
tion's leaders  have  created  as  a  nation- 
al policy.  And  we  can  never  forgive 
them. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Crockett). 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
all  Detroiters  and  people  throughout 
the  world,  I  was  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  shooting  down  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  by  a  Soviet  military 
aircraft  on  the  night  of  September  1, 
1983. 

The  tragedy  was  brought  home  fur- 
ther by  the  fact  that  three  of  my  con- 
stituents were  on  that  plane— Jessie 
Slaton.  Margaret  Zarif,  and  Joyce 
Chambers.  I  had  known  Jessie  Slaton 
for  many  years,  as  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  respected  members 
of  the  bench.  Margaret  Zarif  and 
Joyce  Chambers,  while  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  them  person- 
ally, had  each  contacted  my  office  on 
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issues  of  concern  to  them.  They  were 
good  and  caring  members  of  our  com- 
munity, and  their  deaths  diminish  us 
all. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  these 
women,  though,  and  the  others  on 
that  ill-fated  plane,  would  be  as  horri- 
fied as  I  am  by  the  eye-for-an-eye  atti- 
tude being  espoused  by  many  people, 
both  in  and  out  of  our  Government, 
and  by  the  use  of  this  incident  to  try 
to  increase  our  military  arsenal.  I 
think  they  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
frightening  dimension  of  vengeance 
being  uncovered  by  the  incident,  and 
would  ask  us  to  honor  their  memories 
in  other  ways. 

On  September  8.  I  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Anderson  College 
in  Indiana  about  the  incident  and  its 
effect  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  shall  in- 
clude that  speech  for  the  Record.  I 
hope  that  the  victims  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  would  agree  with  what 
I  said  on  that  occasion,  and  that  they 
would  want  us  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  search  for  a  lasting  and  just 
peace  and  permanent  disarmament— 
so  that  we  can  insure  that  such  an  in- 
cident will  not  happen  again. 

Congressman  Crockett  Remarks  on 
Korean  Air  Line  Tragedy 
Washington.  DC— Congressman  Geo  W. 
Crockett.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  today  released 
the  text  of  his  remarks  to  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Anderson  College.  Anderson.  Indi- 
ana on  Thursday.  September  8.   1983.  con 
cernlng  the  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy    The 
text  of  his  remarks  follows: 

As  each  of  you  is  aware,  we  meet  here 
today  amid  the  fallout  of  a  serious  interna- 
tional incident— the  destruction  of  a  Korean 
civilian  aircraft  that  had  accidentally  over- 
flown the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  heard  much  rhetoric  in  the  last 
week,  since  this  tragedy  occurred.  We  have 
heard  many  people,  both  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, express  their  anger  and  outrage 
that  such  an  incident  could  occur.  We  have 
heard  the  righteous  anger  and  bewilder- 
ment of  the  grieving  families,  as  they  strug- 
gle to  understand  why  their  loved  ones  per- 
ished. We  have  heard  the  words  and  ges- 
tures of  sympathy,  and  the  prayers  for  the 
victims. 

But.  beneath  the  outrage  and  shock  of  the 
incident,  there  is  also  a  disturbing  shift  of 
political  sentiment,  away  from  the  position 
of  cooperation  and  arms  reduction,  and  back 
towards  the  Cold  War  posture  that  has 
characterized  the  Reagan  Administrations 
approach  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  Congress  comes  back  from  the  District 
Work  Period  next  week.  I'm  afraid  we  are 
going  to  see  a  considerable  surge  of  support 
for  programs  like  the  MX  missile  and  the  B- 
1  bomber,  and  the  Defense  Department 
budget— a  surge  brought  at>out  by  nothing 
more  than  anger  and  frustration  over  the 
Korean  airlines  tragedy.  We  will  see  con- 
servative groups  and  Members  of  Congress 
saying  'I  told  you  sol  "  and  seeking  support 
for  their  militaristic  spending  programs. 

But  we  must  not  allow  our  foreign  policy 
to  be  built  on  anger  and  frustration.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  make  this  incident 
into  the  foundation  of  a  new  lower  of  weap- 
ons and  military  demagoguery. 

■The  Soviets  made  a  terrible  international 
blunder  in  shooting  down  an  unarmed  civil- 


ian aircraft.  I  think  everyone  who  is  aware 
of  this  incident  knows  that.  But.  we  have 
been  so  involved  over  the  years  in  trying  to 
make  the  Russians  out  to  be  cold-blooded 
murderers  that  we  seem  to  have  given  this 
incident  a  life  of  its  own.  For.  just  as  the 
Russians  have  claimed  that  they  thought 
the  plane  was  a  spy  plane  for  the  United 
States— a  scenario  that,  although  wrong, 
fits  in  with  their  view  of  the  world  and  of 
the  United  Slates'  actions-so  too  are  we 
now  ignoring  the  clear  probability  that  the 
downing  of  the  aircraft  was  an  unfortunate 
mistake,  occasioned  more  by  a  knee-jerk  re- 
action to  a  mutual  nuclear  way  hysteria,  in- 
stead of  the  more  militaristic  and  right  wine 
scenario  that  the  Russians  deliberately  took 
aim  at  a  civilian  aircraft  and  fired  their  mis- 
siles to  kill  those  aboard. 

•If  Congressional  investigations  of  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  have  taught  us 
anything,  it  is  that  the  CIA's  covert  oper- 
ations do  not  rule  out  the  use  of  civilian  air- 
craft for  reconnaissance  purposes,  including 
the  aircraft  of  a  surrogate  nation  like  South 
Korea. 

■Whatever  the  motivations,  whatever  cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  firing  of  the  missile, 
whoever  gave  the  order— the  shooting  was  a 
grave  error,  and  the  loss  of  innocent  lives 
grieves  us  all. 

But.  out  of  this  tragedy  we  can  learn 
something  also— that  the  years  of  weapons 
build-up  and  increases  in  tension  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  built  a  hair  trigger  into  the  mecha- 
nisms of  defense  and  national  security. 

■The  newscasts  after  the  incident  showed 
many  on-the-streel  interviews  with  people 
around  our  country,  giving  their  reactions 
to  the  tragedy.  Some,  unfortunately,  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  go  to  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  incident.  So  the 
hair-trigger  also  applies  to  us.  But.  we  must 
ask:  Are  we  really  willing  to  destroy  our 
world  for  lack  of  a  Soviet  apology? 

I  hope  this  incident  will  bring  into  focus 
what  many  of  us  in  Congress  and  around 
the  country  have  been  trying  to  say  for 
many  years— that  the  growth  of  military  ar- 
senals and  the  insistence  on  military  solu- 
tions' to  problems  will  never  bring  peace  to 
our  world.  It  will  only  bring  more  death, 
and  more  accidents,  and  more  civilian  casu- 
alties. 

To  give  you  some  small  sense  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  military  system,  and  the  danger- 
ous situations  that  could  spark  conflict,  con- 
sider: 

First,  that  between  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States,  we  have  more  than  50.000  nu- 
clear weapons,  with  millions  of  times  the  de- 
structive capacity  of  the  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
saki weapons.  In  addition,  many  of  these  are 
outmoded  weapons  in  unstable  condition. 
We  also  have  submarines,  aircraft  carriers, 
missiles,  bombers,  tanks,  mobile  launchers, 
silos  and  dozens  of  other  vehicles,  more 
than  enough  to  destroy  our  world  several 
times  over. 

Second,  the  Pentagon  budget  under  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  ballooned  to 
$1.7  Trillion  for  the  next  four  years.  This 
amounts  to  more  than  one  and  one-half  Bil- 
lion dollars  every  day.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment authorization  for  this  year  alone  calls 
for  $177.9  Billion  just  for  military  hardware 
and  services,  including  MX  missiles,  B-1 
bombers  and  nerve  gas. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  t>ecome  the  premier  arms  merchant  to 
the  world.  We  sell,  give,  and  loan  tens  of  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  weapons  to  coun- 
tries and  insurgent  groups  all  over  the  world 
each  year. 


Time  after  time,  when  we  had  the  chance 
to  make  a  difference  and  work  for  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  problems  and 
conflicts,  we  have  instead  chosen  the  mili- 
tary solution. 

For  instance,  in  El  Salvador,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  supplied  massive  U.S.  military 
assistance  and  has  sent  U.S.  military  person- 
nel as  advisors— the  latter  in  clear  violation 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution— even  though 
the  government  of  El  Salvador  has  a  long 
and  bloody  track  record  of  human  rights 
abuses;  has  never  implemented  the  land 
reform  programs  that  brought  it  to  power; 
and  has  consistently  postponed  elections 
that  supposedly  gave  it  the  air  of  a  democ- 
racy. 

Another  clear  example  is  in  Nicaragua, 
where  the  people  of  that  nation  a  few  years 
ago  overthrew  the  hated  American-support- 
ed Somoza  dictatorship,  and  where  today 
the  U.S.  is  supplying  both  covert  and  overt 
U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Somoza-backed 
rel)el  factions  now  seeking  to  topple  the  gov- 
ernment. Although  the  House  recently 
voted  to  cut  off  the  covert  assistance,  I,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues,  refused  to  vote  for 
the  legislation  because  it  still  contained 
more  than  $80  million  in  discretionary 
funds  that  could  be  used  openly  to  seek  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  today  of  our 
status  as  arms  merchant  is  in  the  Middle 
East,  where  our  position  has  been  to  provide 
virtually  unlimited  weapons  to  any  nation 
or  faction  espousing  anti-communist  goals- 
meaning  that  more  than  $2  billion  worth  of 
U.S.  arms  have  gone  to  the  principal  forces 
in  the  area.  We  are  in  many  cases  supplying 
weapons  to  both  sides  in  conflicts  in  the 
Middle  East,  playing  each  side  against  the 
other  in  our  rush  for  profits  for  our  mili- 
tary-industrial free  enterprise  complex. 

And  now.  with  four  U.S.  Marines  killed  in 
the  fighting  in  Lebanon— Marines  who 
would  not  be  in  that  positions  had  the  Ad- 
ministration complied  with  the  War  Powers 
Resolution— the  inevitable  inclination  will 
be  to  pour  more  money  and  more  military 
hardward  and  personnel  into  the  Middle 
East  situation,  further  raising  the  possibili- 
ty of  direct  U.S.  involvement  in  the  complex 
problems  of  the  area. 

Some  of  the  other  troubled  areas  where 
U.S.  militarism  and  short-sighted  policies 
have  dominated  include: 

In  Africa,  where  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's preoccupation  with  anti-communism 
has  blinded  it  to  the  atrocities  of  South 
Africa  and  its  operatives  and  has  set  back 
our  relations  with  Black  African  nations  at 
least  a  decade; 

On  the  airwaves  in  this  hemisphere, 
where  Radio  Marti',  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
trations proposed  $28  million  project  to  es- 
calate the  cold  war  with  Cuba,  would  ram 
the  truth'  down  the  throats  of  the  Cuban 
people; 

In  Europe,  where  we  have  strained  our  re- 
lations with  our  Western  allies  by  our  hard- 
line stance  on  issues  like  the  Euro-Soviet 
gas  pipeline  and  the  deployment  of  Ameri- 
can Pershing  II  missiles  on  the  continent. 

Its  this  kind  of  behavior  that  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  tensions  in  the  world  today.  We 
can't  preach  peace  if  we're  not  going  to  live 
it. 

The  mindset  illustrated  by  these  few  ex- 
amples cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  in  our 
foreign  policy. 

■'From  the  politicization  of  our  economic 
and  developmental  assistance  programs,  to 
the  enormous  increases  in  military  assist- 
ance and  weapons  sales  to  sensitive  areas,  to 


the  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with  the  nu- 
clear arms  reduction  issue,  we  have  allowed 
the  world  to  drift  again  towards  the  brink  of 
large-scale  conflict. 

'The  easy  temptation,  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Korean  airliner,  is  to  put  the 
incident  into  our  old  Cold  War  framework 
and  capitalize  on  it  as  simply  another  illus- 
tration of  the  inhumanity  or  brutality  of 
the  Soviet  people— and  then  answer  the 
attack  by  voting  more  money  for  missiles 
and  bombers  and  other  weapons. 

■But.  let  us  acknowledge  for  a  moment 
that  maybe  our  own  preoccupation  with  'de- 
fense' and  military  solutions  contributed  to 
the  climate  that  allowed  the  mistake  to  be 
made.  And  let  us  acknowledge  that.' what- 
ever the  immediate  results  of  our  attempts 
to  secure  an  apology  from  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, we  cannot  allow  the  incident  to 
obscure  our  goals  of  world  peace  and  the  re- 
duction of  tensions. 

■Such  a  goal  will  not  be  achieved  through 
the  bitterness  of  revenge,  or  the  stirring  up 
of  old  fears  and  hatreds.  We  won't  bring 
back  the  people  on  that  plane  by  throwing 
Russian  diplomats  out  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  reneging  on  international  agreements. 

"Our  goal  must  be  to  go  beyond  this  inci- 
dent, and  to  somehow  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  we  must  live  together  on  this 
planet  in  peace. 

So  while  we  mourn  the  dead,  let  us  also 
renew  our  vow  that  we  shall  do  everything 
possible  to  stop  the  deadly  march  to  world 
destruction  and  work  together  to  reduce  the 
arsenals  and  make  a  permanent  and  just 
peace." 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  outrage  of  the  United 
States  over  the  unconscionable  action 
of  the  Soviet  Union'in  shooting  down 
the  South  Korean  747  airliner.  269  in- 
nocent civilians  died  as  a  result  of  this 
atrocious  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  the  res- 
olution's demand  for  full  compensa- 
tion for  the  families  of  these  innocent 
victims  and  the  call  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  apologize  for  its  actions  and 
promise  to  abide  by  the  recognized 
internationally  established  procedures 
designed  to  prevent  such  tragedies. 
This  resolution  is  a  necessary  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  outrage  that  we 
feel,  and  our  determination  to  make 
the  Soviet  Union  suffer  the  conse- 
quences for  its  action. 

Having  stated  this.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
feel  compelled  to  add  that  realistically 
we  should  not  expect  these  measures 
to  persuade  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
change  their  policies.  It  is  an  historical 
fact,  that,  from  its  seizure  of  power, 
the  Communist  regime  ruling  Russia- 
regardless  of  who  exercised  the 
power— has  never  hesitated  to  take  ac- 
tions which  have  transgressed  the 
standards  of  civilized  conduct  and 
which  have  shocked  and  appalled  the 
world. 

From  Stalin's  order  60  years  ago 
condemning  millions  of  Russian  peas- 
ants to  death  by  starvation,  to  this 


month's  destruction  of  the  South 
Korean  airliner,  the  Soviet  regimes 
have  demonstrated  a  total  contempt 
for  the  basic  human  values  which  are 
the  hallmark  of  a  civilized  society. 

Red  armies  have— in  the  past  four 
decades— invaded  and  destroyed  free 
nations  in  the  Baltic  and  in  Eastern 
Europe;  have  brutally  smashed  rebel- 
lions in  Hungary,  Poland,  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  East  Germany,  and  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  a  bloody  campaign  to 
wipe  out  rebel  forces  in  Afghanistan 
using  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
outlawed  by  international  treaties. 

When  will  we  learn  to  take  into  ac- 
count this  horrifying  record  of  truly 
monstrous  inhumanity  in  our  judg- 
ments of  the  U.S.S.R?  I  find  it  ironic 
that  those  who  scoffed  and  snickered 
at  President  Reagan's  description  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil  empire  are 
now  criticizing  him  for  not  taking 
stronger  action  against  the  Soviets  for 
destroying  the  airliner. 

In  truth.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  shows 
us  clearly  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  evil 
empire  built  upon  the  principle  that 
any  act  of  inhumanity— no  matter  how- 
brutal  or  how  costly  in  human  life— is 
justifiable  if  it  furthers  Communist 
goals.  We  must  always  keep  uppermost 
in  our  minds  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  controlled  by  a 
ruthless  regime,  dedicated  solely  to  its 
own  interests. 

Recognizing  that  fact  is  essential  to 
realistic  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Wishful  thinking  that  the 
Kremlin  leaders  are  really  pretty 
much  like  us  will  only  bring  harm  to 
us  and  our  country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute,  for  debate  purposes 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Moody). 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Hunter)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  real  message  of 
this  action  w£is  that  the  Soviets  re- 
spect actions  and  not  words  and  that 
the  real  resolve  of  this  Congress  will 
be  manifested  in  our  votes  on  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bills  and  the  de- 
fense authorization  bills  that  will 
shortly  be  before  Congress.  Also,  the 
technology  transfer  legislation  that 
would  cause  literally  a  hemorrhage  of 
Western  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  will  soon  be  before  us.  It  is 
then,  my  colleagues,  that  we  can  show 
the  Soviet  Union  that  this  Congress  is 
capable  of  actions  as  well  as  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  to  express  outrage  at  the 
brutal  Soviet  attack  on  the  unarmed 


Korean  airliner.  This  barbaric  murder 
of  269  innocent  civilians  is  but  one 
more  indication  that  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  free  world  has  not  softened 
and  that  Soviet  leaders  have  respect 
only  for  strength.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues remember  this  when  called  to 
vote  on  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
and  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  resolve  to 
strengthen  our  Armed  Forces  to  the 
point  where  they  deter  the  Soviet 
threat— a  threat  made  all  the  more 
clear  by  the  Soviet's  callous  disregard 
for  human  life.  It  is  our  duty  to  have  a 
full  awareness  of  Soviet  military 
power  and  I  think  this  incident  shows 
us  how  they  use  this  power. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  also  remember 
the  Soviet's  respect  for  strength  when 
called  to  consider  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
These  amendments  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  Soviets  to  acquire  U.S. 
technology  for  use  in  their  military 
machine.  In  fact,  virtually  every  new- 
Soviet  weapons  system  is  made,  at 
least  in  part,  with  the  aid  of  Western 
technology  or  equipment,  I  would 
hope  that  when  we  consider  these 
amendments,  we  will  not  forget 
todays  resolution  and  the  reason 
behind  it. 

And  so  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  attack  on  the  Korean  airliner. 
But  I  would  hope  the  real  resolution 
of  this  incident  is  manifested  in  our 
votes  on  national  defense  and  on  tech- 
nology transfer. 

Mr.  COURTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  also  in  favor  of 
this  resolution.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing we  can  do  in  addition  to  what 
the  President  suggests.  I  think  we 
should  use  one  of  the  most  effective 
foreign  policy  tools  we  have.  I  believe 
we  should  increase  funding  for  such 
uses  as  the  Voice  of  America  and  our 
international  broadcasting  system  so 
we  could  broadcast  to  the  whole  world, 
including  inside  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
truth  as  to  what  happened  here  and 
the  truth  with  regard  to  Soviet  actions 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  here  this  afternoon  on  the  subject 
of  our  Governments  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  massacre.  I  note  that 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  biparti- 
san sentiment  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  sanctions,  to  take  more  steps  that 
will  have  a  tangible  effect  on  the 
Soviet  leadership. 

As  we  search  for  ways  to  impose 
sanctions  on  the  Soviets,  though,  we 
are  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  actions  that  we  have  to 
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choose  from  would  impose  a  cost  on  us 
as  well,  by  imposing  costs  on  our  own 
economy  or  by  causing  division  and 
dissension  in  the  Western  alliance. 

I  count  myself  among  those  who 
would  like  to  do  more  in  reaction  to 
this  latest  Soviet  atrocity,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  an 
action  that  we  can  take  on  our  own 
initiative.  My  proposal  is  a  peaceful 
one,  it  would  impose  a  minimal  cost  on 
our  economy,  it  would  cause  no  prob- 
lems among  our  allies,  it  would  have 
the  support  of  the  President,  and  it  is 
proven  to  have  an  effect  which  the  So- 
viets do  not  like. 

My  proposal.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  for 
Congress  to  make  a  substantial,  seri- 
ous and  sustained  effort  to  modernize 
and  increase  our  international  broad- 
casting capability. 

We  have  all  heard  the  stories  about 
the  poor  shape  that  our  international 
radios  are  in.  We  know  that  the  Sovi- 
ets spend  more  to  jam  our  broadcasts 
than  we  do  to  broadcast  our  message 
worldwide.  We  know  that  the  Voice  of 
America  is  using  equipment  that  is 
decades  old— in  one  case,  we  are  using 
transmitters  that  were  made  over  40 
years  ago  and  captured  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  these  stories.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  excellent 
job  done  by  our  radios  to  get  the  word 
of  the  airline  massacre  into  the  Soviet 
bloc.  As  soon  as  Secretary  Shultz 
made  his  first  announcement  to  the 
world  about  this  event,  the  Voice  of 
America  stepped  up  its  broadcasts  by 
adding  frequencies  and  by  broadcast- 
ing more  hours,  so  that  the  Soviet 
public  would  be  able  to  learn  of  the 
crime  that  had  been  committed  in  its 
name.  We  should  all  be  proud  of  this 
work,  and  we  should  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  it  added  some  domestic  pres- 
sure to  the  great  international  pres- 
sure that  was  already  bearing  down  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  demanding  an  expla- 
nation. 

These  broadcasts  prompted  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  jamming  effort,  which  is 
testimony  to  the  Soviet  fear  of  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident  and  the 
response  of  the  Voice  of  America,  dem- 
onstrate that  the  truth  can  be  a  great 
weapon  in  situations  such  as  this— a 
weapon  that  helps  the  cause  of  peace 
and  international  understanding.  In- 
creasing this  capability  is  one  of  the 
most  constructive  things  that  can  be 
done  for  our  foreign  policy. 

Unfortunately,  in  a  time  when  we 
should  be  acting  vigorously  to  modern- 
ize and  improve  the  radios,  exceeding 
the  President's  budget  requests,  it  now 
appears  that  the  House  and  Senate 
are  headed  toward  a  reduction  of  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1984.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  to- 
gether to  reverse  this  action,  and  to 
support  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and 
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effective  foreign  policy  tools  that  our 
Nation  possesses. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINC  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution.  I  have  spoken  on 
this  before  in  my  hometown  media. 
Let  me  simply  say  that  even  if  we 
should  concede,  for  the  purposes  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  Soviet  military  did 
not  recognize  that  this  was  a  civilian 
airliner  at  the  time  it  was  shot  down 
and  thought  it  was  a  military  intelli- 
gence plane,  they  now  know  that  it 
was  a  civilian  airliner.  They  know  that 
269  innocent  civilians  were  killed.  In 
such  circumstances,  a  decent  group  of 
national  leaders  would  come  before 
the  world  and  say.  "We  made  a  mis- 
take. While  we  always  will  defend  our 
country,  we  apologize  for  the  mistake 
and  we  will  pay  reparations  to  the 
families  and  others  whqiwere  injured." 
I  still  think  that  evm  at  this  late 
date,  if  the  Soviet  leadership  came  for- 
ward in  that  manner,  as  I  would 
expect  our  Government  to  do  if  we 
were  in  similar  circumstances,  they 
would  completely  turn  this  thing 
around  and  show  that  they  are  not 
simply  a  hardline  group  who  are  un- 
speakably callous  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  destruction  of  innocent 
human  life. 

I  think  we  ought,  at  the  same  time 
as  we  try  to  press  them  to  pay  repara- 
tions and  to  avoid  such  incidents  in 
the  future  through  the  kinds  of  proce- 
dures that  the  President  has  proposed, 
suggest  to  the  Soviets  that  they  could 
give  a  significant  boost  toward  world 
peace  and  better  international  rela- 
tions by  showing  that  they  have  some 
contrition  and  some  sense  of  error  on 
their  part. 

I  will  say  one  other  thing.  I  do  not 
agree  that  we  should  judge  all  the 
issues  of  the  defense  budget  on  the 
basis  of  this  incident.  The  question  of 
MX  and  other  matters  in  the  defense 
budget  must  be  judged  on  the  merits 
as  to  whether  they  are  needed  from  a 
national  defense  standpoint,  bearing 
in  mind  the  limitations  of  our  econo- 
my and  Federal  budget,  and  as  to 
whether  they  will  increase  or  diminish 
the  risk  of  war. 

If  anything,  the  Korean  Air  Liner 
atrocity,  by  revealing  the  rigid,  even 
paranoid,  Soviet  military  mentality, 
emphasizes  the  precariousness  of  the 
situation  humanity  finds  itself  in  as  a 
result  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  addition  of 
an  unnecessary,  destabilizing  weapon 
such  as  MX  can  only  heighten  the 
chances  of  nuclear  holocaust  being 
brought  on  by  some  military  or  civil- 
ian official  somewhere  overreacting  to 
some  perceived  threat,  just  as  the  So- 
viets did  in  the  case  of  flight  007. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Burton)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  353 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  com- 
mitting a  heinous  crime  against  hu- 
manity. 

The  brutal  and  barbaric  actions 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  have  drawn 
worldwide  outrage  and  personal  tor- 
ment for  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  269  human  beings  who  were  mur- 
dered when  a  Russian  fighter  pilot 
blew  up  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  on 
August  31.  1983. 

In  its  wanton  attack  on  a  commer- 
cial airliner,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
again  demonstrated  the  highest  disre- 
gard for  human  rights  and  a  ferocious 
appetite  for  destroying  life. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  KAL  007  was  guilty  of 
any  crime  or  action  short  of  human 
error.  It  is  simply  incomprehensible 
that  the  Soviet  Union  demanded  the 
lives  of  269  innocent  people  in  repara- 
tion for  some  blameless  human  error. 
There  was  plainly  no  cause  for  attack. 
No  threat  was  made  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  courses  of  action  could 
have  been  pursued.  Indeed,  any  other 
course  of  action  would  have  been  far 
more  appropriate.  But.  the  Soviet 
Union  chose  savage  slaughter. 

This  ruthless  massacre  has  benefit- 
ted no  nation,  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
repeated  efforts  to  escape  responsibil- 
ity cannot  be  condoned.  Our  Nation 
has  already  demonstrated  more  toler- 
ance than  the  Soviets  showed  to  the 
passengers  of  flight  007.  This  body  has 
no  choice  but  to  denounce  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  brutal  strike  against  hu- 
manity and  demand  that  she  make 
reparations  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  the  words 
we  say  today  are  going  to  carry  the 
impact  that  they  should.  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle recently  by  George  Will.  He  says. 
"The  shocking  thing  is  how  shocked 
people  are."  And  we  really  are  shocked 
and  it  surprises  me.  because  since  1917 
the  Soviet  Union  has  killed  20  million 
of  their  own  people.  That  is  800  people 
per  day.  In  Afghanistan  they  have 
killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people.  Yet.  we  did  not  become 
outraged  until  this,  their  latest  bar- 
baric act— that  of  killing  269  innocent 
people. 

We  should  be  outraged  daily  by 
what  the  Soviet  Union  does.  In  Kam- 
puchea (Cambodia)  they  are  still  drop- 
ping yellow  rain  on  innocent  people 
and    killing    them.    In    Hungary    and 


Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  they  have 
killed  innocent  people,  and  yet  we  are 
surprised  at  what  they  did  just  the 
other  day. 

We  should  cut  off  all  loans  to  Com- 
munist countries  and  let  the  Soviet 
Union  divert  their  resources  away 
from  military  to  economic  problems 
and  let  them  spend  their  money  on 
the  people  they  are  controlling  instead 
of  spending  their  money  trying  to  con- 
trol the  rest  of  the  world  with  addi- 
tional military  might. 

Should  we  be  outraged?  Yes. 

Should  we  be  surprised?  No. 

Should  we  be  prepared  in  the 
future?  Yes.  Yes.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 

(Mr.  BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  condemning 
the  brutal  and  callous  destruction  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

The  House  must  denounce  this  hei- 
nous act.  I  therefore  strongly  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  353. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence— both 
members  and  staff— has  made  a  dili- 
gent effort  to  ascertain  all  that  intelli- 
gence can  tell  us  about  this  tragedy. 

I  draw  several  conclusions  from 
what  the  committee  has  heard. 

First,  the  account  provided  by  our 
Government  is  accurate  and  leaves  out 
no  relevant  details. 

Second,  the  account  given  by  the  So- 
viets in  several  respects  is  untrue  and 
it  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  it  was  untrue. 

Third,  I  see  in  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able that  the  Soviet  Union  made  no 
reasonable  effort,  and  perhaps  no 
effort  to  speak  of,  to  identify  KAL 
007. 

My  own  assessment  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  in  cold  blood  determined 
to  shoot  down  this  unarmed  airliner  as 
soon  as  its  fighters  intercepted  KAL 
007. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  false  accusa- 
tions also  have  been  made  concerning 
the  flight  007  that  need  to  be  dealt 
with  unequivocably. 

First,  flight  007  was  not  on  a  U.S.  in- 
telligence mission  and  no  intelligence 
use  was  made  by  the  United  States  of 
flight  007. 

Second,  no  U.S.  reconnaissance  air- 
craft made  any  use— by  shadowing  or 
any  other  maneuver— of  flight  007. 

"rhird.  we  know  of  no  intelligence 
use  of  flight  007  by  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment; we  believe  its  denial  of  such 
use  and;  we  can  conceive  of  no  proba- 
ble or  useful  gain  to  the  Koreans  from 
such  use. 

The  United  States  does  not  need, 
and  South  Korea  could  not  use  any  in- 
formation that  could  have  been  gath- 
ered by  KAL  007. 


The  virtually  nonexistent  gain,  the 
appalling  risk  and  the  1978  Soviet 
downing  of  another  Korean  Air  Lines 
plane  all  suggest  the  total  unlikeli- 
hood of  a  Korean  intelligence  mission 
for  KAL  flight  007. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  last  point  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  would  not  have  reacted  as  did 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  in  this  case. 

I  say  this  not  out  of  conviction  but 
on  the  basis  of  our  experience. 

Earlier  this  year,  two  Soviet  Bison 
bombers  overflew  one  of  the  U.S. 
Aleutian  Islands.  Two  U.S.  Air  Force 
F-15  fighters  scrambled  to  intercept 
the  Soviet  plans  and  escorted  them 
out  of  U.S.  airspace. 

They  took  no  hostile  action,  fired  no 
weapons,  despite  the  fact  that  these 
were  bombers,  not  reconnaissance  air- 
craft. 

In  other  words,  in  face  of  sone  prov- 
ocation, this  Nation  took  care  to  take 
no  hostile  action  against  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  airspace  by  Soviet  bombers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  com- 
mercial airliner  has  ever  been  threat- 
ened or  harmed  by  U.S.  military  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  canons  of  interna- 
tional decency  have  been  dealt  a 
severe  blow  by  the  shooting  down  of 
KAL  flight  007. 

The  world  community  endures  daily 
many  versions  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

Others  here  today  have  referred  to 
widely  accepted  international  proce- 
dures for  treatment  of  unidentified 
aircraft  that  could  be  lost  or  in  dis- 
tress. 

There  can  be  no  confusion  about  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  such  aircraft. 

As  in  1978,  they  shoot  first  and 
refuse  to  answer  questions  later. 

Their  position  remains  unchanged. 

What  this  terrible  killing  should 
urge  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  is  a 
concerted  effort  to  direct  the  full 
weight  of  international  opprobrium  at 
this  and  any  possible  future  atrocities 
and  to  seek  binding  international  pro- 
tections for  international  air  traffic. 

Such  an  effort  is  urgent. 

The  United  States  should  lead  the 
way. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  am 
especially  grateful  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  yield  to  me  to 
discuss  this  resolution  because  it  con- 
cerns the  murder  of  my  neighbor, 
friend,  and  colleague,  Larry  McDon- 
ald, of  Georgia. 

Larry  McDonald  was  an  unusual 
man.  a  loner,  a  Democrat  who  refused 
to  vote  for  the  Speaker  of  his  party,  a 
strong  conservative  who  marched  to 
the   beat   of   a   drum   others  did  not 


hear.  Many  people  thought  he  was 
strange;  almost  everyone  knew  he  was 
not  typical. 

But  Larry  McDonald  understood  one 
great  central  truth.  He  knew  that  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  is  an  evil  empire 
and  that  Soviet  leaders  would  kill  in- 
nocent people.  Larry  McDonald  under- 
stood that  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  could  be  killed  flying  near  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  if  one  went  back 
and  read  Larry  McDonald's  predic- 
tions about  the  Soviet  Union  in  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  Laos.  Angola,  Nicara- 
gua, and  compared  his  predictions  to 
those  of  the  State  Department  or  the 
nationally  known  political  spokesmen 
in  foreign  affairs,  it  was  McDonald 
who  tended  to  be  more  correct. 

If  Larry  McDonald  had  stood  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  warned  that 
the  Soviets  would  deliberately,  coldly, 
and  ruthlessly  murder  269  men, 
women,  and  children,  many  Members 
of  this  House  and  of  the  national  news 
media  would  have  called  him  paranoid; 
indeed,  many  did  call  him  paranoid. 
Well,  it  was  not  paranoia  that  killed 
Larry  McDonald;  it  was  a  deliberate 
action  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Even  today,  during  this  debate,  we 
have  heard  calls  for  avoiding  any  in- 
creased military  preparedness,  for 
trying  to  help  the  Soviets  adjust  to  re- 
ality. It  is  we  in  the  United  States  who 
must  adjust  to  reality.  It  is  we  who 
must  rethink  our  interpretations  of 
the  last  decade. 

For  almost  10  years  we  have  lied  to 
ourselves  about  the  conquest  of  Viet- 
nam, the  use  of  poison  gas  in  Cambo- 
dia and  Laos,  the  Soviet  use  of  Cuban 
puppets  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  military 
threat  in  Cuba,  the  creation  of  a  new 
pro-Soviet  puppet  in  Nicaragua,  and 
the  creation  of  a  KGB  terror  network 
that  supports  violence  and  disinforma- 
tion across  this  planet. 

If  we  had  not  been  lying  to  ourselves 
about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  dicta- 
torship, we  would  not  have  been 
shocked  at  the  murder  of  269  people. 
And  that  is  the  simplest  of  all  tests.  If 
you  were  surprised  that  they  would 
kill  269  people,  you  have  not  been 
watching  them  very  carefully. 

In  1978  they  forced  down  a  Korean 
airplane.  They  routinely  imprison 
they  own  people.  They  allow  their 
Nobel  prize  winners  to  starve  them- 
selves in  order  to  get  their  daughter  a 
simple  exit  visa.  They  are  a  ruthless, 
fuggish,  brutal,  and  barbaric  dictator- 
ship. 

While  alive,  Larry  McDonald  could 
not  convince  Americans  that  our  liber- 
ties and  our  very  lives  were  threatened 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Hopefully,  his 
death  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
Hopefully,  his  murder  and  the  murder 
of  his  268  fellow  passengers  will  con- 
vince all  of  us  that  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship is  a  real  threat. 
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This  ruthless  act  by  the  Soviets 
should  awaken  all  of  us.  What  could 
the  Soviets  possibly  be  hiding  that 
they  would  shoot  down  a  civilian  air- 
liner, and  what  does  that  tell  us  about 
verification?  If  the  Soviets  will  lie 
openly  and  blatantly  to  the  entire 
world,  what  does  that  teach  us  about 
the  problems  of  trusting  them  in  nego- 
tiations and  treaties?  If  the  Soviets 
protect  their  territory  so  rigorously 
that  they  praise  their  pilot  for  killing 
civilians,  what  does  that  leach  us 
about  the  nature  of  their  society? 

There  are  stronger  steps  we  could 
take.  I  hope  we  take  those  stronger 
steps.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  his  proposal  that  we  expel 
at  least  one  KGB  agent  for  every  dead 
civilian,  is  a  serious  start. 

D  1730 

Let  me  close  on  this  note:  This  reso- 
lution is  not  a  ceiling  above  which  we 
cannot  be  stronger.  This  resolution  is 
the  basement  on  which  we  build  the 
actions  of  the  future.  If  this  House 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  vote 
and  forget,  if  the  news  media  reports 
and  ignores,  then  Larry  McDonald  and 
268  other  people  will  have  died  in  vain. 
But  if  a  year  from  now  our  defense  is 
stronger,  our  negotiations  are  tougher, 
our  awareness  is  greater  then  this  res- 
olution will  have  been  the  first  step 
toward  saving  freedom  on  this  planet. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr. 

CORRADA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  I  condemn  this  atro- 
cious action  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  sorrow  and  indignation  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union  for  their  barbaric  act  in 
firing  on  an  unarmed  civilian  aircraft. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  join  me 
in  expressing  our  condolences  and 
offers  of  prayer  to  the  families  of  the 
passengers  of  Korean  flight  007,  in 
particular  to  the  family  of  our  late  col- 
league. Congressman  Larry  McDonald. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  para- 
noia under  which  the  Soviet  military 
operate  that  they  take  such  drastic 
and  irrevocable  action  against  helpless 
passengers.  One  must  wonder  at  the 
moral  fiber  of  a  system  that  produces 
such  results.  Soviet  action  and  treat- 
ment of  its  own  citizens  are  already 
well  documented:  but  by  this  act,  the 
world  is  again  put  on  notice  of  the 
Soviet  disregard  for  basic  rules  of  be- 
havior and  humane  treatment  in  the 
civilized  world. 

Their  act  was  then  compounded  by 
their  inexplicable  failure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  attack  for  almost  1  week  and 
the  statements  of  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  in  Madrid  that  they  would 


not  hesitate  to  fire  at  any  aircraft  that 
enters  Soviet  airspace.  The  world  com- 
munity cannot  but  react  with  aston- 
ishment at  this  additional  statement 
which  is  evidence  of  the  contempt  in 
which  the  Soviets  hold  the  world.  We 
have  a  saying  in  Spanish— "El  ladrOn 
juzga  por  su  condiciOn"— which  rough- 
ly means  that  the  Soviets  are  judging 
others  with  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  actions.  There  have  been  docu- 
mented instances  of  Soviet  civilian  air- 
craft diverting  from  approved  flight 
plans  in  order  to  fly  over  military  in- 
stallations in  our  own  country.  So, 
when  they  accuse  the  United  States  of 
using  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  on  a 
spying  mission,  it  is  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  way  they  themselves  act. 

Their  callousness  in  refusing  Japan's 
offer  of  assistance  in  their  rescue  oper- 
ation and  in  allowing  families  of  the 
dead  to  visit  the  site  to  pay  their  re- 
spect is  inexplicable.  While  we  contin- 
ue to  search  for  answers  to  this  trage- 
dy, we  must  remember  that  while  our 
first  reaction  to  such  a  barbarous 
action  is  a  cry  for  revenge,  the  best 
way  to  reaffirm  our  Nation's  founda- 
tion on  the  principles  of  'Life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  and  to 
honor  those  who  have  died,  is  by 
acting  in  a  reasonable  and  calm 
manner.  Let  us  not  besmirch  the 
memory  of  those  that  perished  on 
flight  007  by  stooping  to  the  level  on 
which  the  Soviets  operate.  Rather,  let 
us  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
exists  in  my  mind  no  satisfactory  or 
rational  explanation  behind  the  Soviet 
decision  to  shoot  down  this  easily  iden- 
tifiable, unarmed,  civilian,  commercial 
airliner  and,  in  so  doing,  murdering 
269  innocent  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Clearly,  this  reprehensible,  bar- 
baric, and  irresponsible  act  cannot, 
must  not.  and  will  not  go  uncon- 
demned  by  the  world  body  politic. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  the  first 
prudent  opportunity  to  join  with  our 
allies  and  other  members  of  the  world 
community  at  large  in  taking  tangible 
steps  in  denunciaton  of  this  Soviet 
action.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  353),  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
support  of  its  passage.  Simply  stated, 
if  approved.  House  Joint  Resolution 
353  would  call  for:  a  full  explanation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to 
the  events  that  led  them  to  their  deci- 
sion to  attack  KAL  flight  007;  Soviet 
reparations  to  be  paid  to  the  survivors 
of  the  victims  of  this  shameful  and 
malicious  attack;  Soviet  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  international  efforts 
that  are  aimed  at  recovering  both 
KAL  flight  007's  victims  and  flight 
debris  which  as  we  know  will  enlighten 
all  parties  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 


fate  of  flight  007;  an  investigation  by 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization, and,  finally,  a  change  in  cur- 
rent Soviet  air  defense  policies  and 
procedures  which  will  insure  greater 
airliner  safety,  as  well  as  to  insure 
that  such  a  heinous  atrocity  may 
never  again  occur. 

While  to  many,  these  actions  may 
appear  to  fall  short  of  our  objective  to 
moderate  Soviet  behavior  in  future  in- 
cidents such  as  this.  In  this  regard, 
however,  I  believe  it  essential  for  the 
United  States  to  act  in  concert  within 
the  world  community  in  order  to 
insure  our  success  in  this  endeavor. 
Clearly,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory,  world  opinion  is  in  direct  di- 
vergence with  Soviet  policies  and  ac- 
tions and  in  my  mind,  the  United 
States  must  put  this  leverage  to  good 
use.  As  I  am  sure  many  of  us  are 
aware,  the  President  is  currently  ex- 
amining the  full  gambit  of  diplomatic 
and  economic  sanctions  and  policy  al- 
ternatives that  are  available  to  him 
that  can  be  implemented  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe  we  must  sup- 
port the  President  in  these  efforts 
during  this  time  of  crisis.  House  Joint 
Resolution  353  represents  the  first 
such  initiative  and  clearly  merits  our 
unanimous  support  as  it  was  prepared 
both  bipartisanly  and  in  concert  be- 
tween the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress. 

We  know  all  too  well  from  past  expe- 
rience that  unilateral  U.S.  actions 
taken  against  the  Soviet  Union  meet 
with  little  success.  However.  House 
Joint  Resolution  353  represents  a  first 
step  in  a  coordinated  international 
effort  that  is  intended  to  implement 
changes  in  Soviet  actions  not  their  in- 
tentions. We  now  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  both 
the  will  and  unity  of  our  Nation  in  de- 
nouncing this  shameful  and  cowardly 
act. 

President  Reagan  has  established  a 
firm  and  clear  course  for  the  conduct 
of  United  '  States-Soviet  relations  in 
the  wake  of  this  unwarranted  attack. 
The  President  has  asked  that  we  ad- 
dress this  matter  on  an  issue-by-issue 
basis.  It  is  a  policy  that  deserves  both 
our  attention  and  support.  It  is  a 
policy  that  will  meet  with  success  both 
here  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  policy 
that  hopefully  will  result  in  real 
changes  in  Soviet  actions  and  behav- 
ior. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
resolution  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  unwarranted  and  brutal 
attack  on  an  unarmed  civilian  airliner. 
Along  with  all  Americans  I  am  ap- 
palled by  this  savage  act  and  sorrowed 
by  the  loss  of  life  of  passengers,  in- 


cluding women  and  children,  many  of 
them  Americans. 

This  act  is  another  example  of  the 
Soviet's  use  of  force  to  disrupt  peace 
around  the  world  and  expose  the 
moral  bankruptcy  of  the  Soviet 
system.  In  addition,  it  points  out  the 
contradiction  in  the  administration's 
policies  toward  the  Russians:  Talking 
tough  while  in  fact  expanding  sales  of 
grain  and  sophisticated  technology, 
helping  the  Soviets  solve  their  eco- 
nomic problems  so  they  can  concen- 
trate on  their  military  buildup;  a 
buildup  which  has  forced  us  to  re- 
spond in  kind  thus  raising  our  taxes, 
fueling  the  flames  of  inflation,  push- 
ing up  interest  rates,  and  keeping  the 
world  in  constant  turmoil. 

Are  the  Soviets  our  friend  or  our 
foe?  The  downing  of  Korean  flight  007 
makes  the  answer  clear.  They  are  our 
enemy  and.  while  nuclear  war  is  out  of 
the  question,  we  should  at  least  stop 
helping  our  enemy,  in  fact  the  enemy 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
condemning  the  Soviet  shoot-down  of 
the  Korean  airliner,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  condemning  this  barba- 
rous Soviet  action.  Not  only  have  the 
Soviets  violated  every  norm  of  interna- 
tional law  in  shooting  down  a  plainly 
marked,  defenseless  civilian  airliner 
with  269  innocent  passengers  aboard, 
they  have  expressed  absolutely  no  re- 
morse for  their  actions.  Indeed,  rather 
than  attempt  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  assist  the  international 
investigation  into  the  matter,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  responded  by  issuing  bellicose 
statements,  and  threatening  to  repeat 
this  unconscionable  massacre  in  any 
similar  future  situation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is 
not  simply  a  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
an  East-West  controversy.  By  their 
crime  and  subsequent  actions,  the  So- 
viets have  raised  a  firestorm  of  world- 
wide criticism.  Had  the  Soviets  not  ex- 
ercised their  veto,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  would  have  passed  a 
strong  resolution  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  many 
colleagues  who  have  risen  in  support 
of  this  resolution,  expressing  their 
outrage  with  the  Soviet  action.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  address  one  of  the 
most  important  international  issues 
associated  with  this  tragedy,  the 
impact  this  event  should— and  should 
not— have  on  our  Nation's  trade  poli- 
cies. 

The  U.S.  response  to  the  Soviet 
shoot-down  of  a  Korean  Air  Lines  747 
could  mark  a  significant  turning  point 
in  U.S.  crisis  diplomacy.  For  the  first 
time  in  memory  a  U.S.  President  has 
refrained  from  responding  to  a  serious 
Soviet     transgression     by     imposing 


broad  restrictions  on  trade.  Could  it  be 
that  we  have  finally  accepted  the  fact 
that  we  are  no  longer  such  a  dominant 
economic  force  in  the  world  that  we 
can  punish  other  nations  by  refusing 
to  trade  with  them,  and  that  in  at- 
tempting to  do  so  we  damage  our  own 
economic  interests  more  than  we  gain 
in  political  results?  Such  a  realization, 
reflected  in  Presidential  handling  of 
this  and  future  crises,  would  be  a  wel- 
come development. 

Not  that  trade  with  the  Soviets  is 
crucial  to  our  economic  well-being.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Soviet  market  has 
proved  to  be  of  only  marginal  value. 
Even  in  agriculture,  where  the  Soviets 
have  been  a  major  cash  customer. 
Mexico,  Japan,  and  other  grain  im- 
porting nations  have  taken  up  much 
of  the  slack  caused  by  disruptions  in 
Soviet  purchases.  Exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  represent  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  exports— business  we 
could,  in  fact,  do  without  if  that  were 
an  effective  means  of  modifying  Soviet 
international  adventurism  and  lawless- 
ness. Under  existing  export  controls, 
we  sell  very  little  advanced  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  $32  million 
in  advanced  technology  was  licensed 
for  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  loss  of 
Soviet  business  itself  is  the  effect  of 
"light  switch"  economic  diplomacy  on 
our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Try  as  we  might  to  pursuade  other 
governments  that  our  trade  sanctions 
are  intended  only  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  will  not  be  used  against  others, 
the  case  is  not  very  convincing.  In  fact, 
our  broad  arsenal  of  trade  restrictions 
for  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  purposes  has  been  applied  to 
many  nations,  and  the  cumbersome  li- 
censing process  employed  to  prevent 
certain  products  from  falling  into 
Soviet  hands  affects  every  country  in 
the  world  from  which  those  products 
might  be  diverted.  Our  competitors 
are  only  too  quick  to  insert  broad  alle- 
gations of  'American  unreliability  as  a 
supplier"  in  their  sales  arguments, 
even  when  the  goods  they  are  selling 
may  never  have  been  affected  by  U.S. 
trade  restrictions.  These  spill-over  ef- 
fects of  our  on-again-off-again  efforts 
to  punish  the  Soviet  Union  by  cutting 
off  trade  are  simply  too  costly  to  our 
increasingly  export-dependent  econo- 
my to  tolerate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  decision 
not  to  resort  to  ineffective  and  coun- 
terproductive trade  sanctions  in  the 
face  even  of  a  Soviet  transgression  as 
serious  as  the  recent  shooting  down  of 
the  Korean  aircraft  is  a  display  of 
wisdom  and  restraint.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  direction  contained  in  legisla- 
tion which  will  come  to  the  House 
floor  later  this  month  amending  and 
extending  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  That  Act  provides  basic 
authorities  for  the  restriction  of  U.S. 


exports  for  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  and  other  reasons.  The  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  seek  to  discourage  the 
use  of  trade  restrictions  for  foreign 
policy  purposes  by  limiting  the  effects 
of  any  such  restrictions.  By  his  own 
judgment  in  responding  to  the  latest 
Soviet  crisis,  the  President  has  obvi- 
ously recognized  the  limits  and  costs 
of  economic  sanctions,  and  the  legisla- 
tion that  the  House  will  be  asked  to 
enact  reflects  a  similar  judgment  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Some  Members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  feel  compelled  to  pro- 
pose amendments  when  this  legisla- 
tion comes  to  the  floor  calling  for 
harsher  retaliation  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  trade  sanctions.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  good  judg- 
ment displayed  by  the  President  in  re- 
fraining from  such  actions  should 
dispel  any  illusion  that  anything  can 
be  gained  from  such  an  approach.  I 
trust  that  the  House  will  soundly 
defeat  such  proposals,  and  endorse  the 
approach  taken  both  in  the  committee 
bill  and  in  the  President's  response  to 
the  current  crisis.  As  a  major  trading 
nation  with  many  competitors  in  es- 
sential world  markets,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  disruptive  and  weak- 
ening effects  of  trade  sanctions  except 
where  trade  directly  affects  unaccept- 
able situations  abroad,  such  as  the  sale 
of  crime  control  instruments  to  gov- 
ernments engaging  in  severe  violations 
of  human  rights.  If  we  can  consistent- 
ly make  the  distinction  between  such 
direct  and  narrow  trade  sanctions,  and 
broader  trade  sanctions,  we  will  have 
turned  a  new  page  in  American  foreign 
and  economic  policy.  The  President 
and  the  Export  A(iministration  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  point  the  way.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
follow. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  but  one  speaker  remaining.  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  would  use  his  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  Members,  as 
hopefully  the  entire  House,  today  will 
join  in  this  resolution  expressing  our 
condemnation  and  our  revulsion  at  the 
barbaric  and  uncivilized  act  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  shooting  down  a  civil- 
ian airliner.  But  what  use  is  it?  What 
significance  does  it  have?  Is  it  any- 
thing more  than  going  through  the 
motions  of  what  is  expected  of  us  and 
blowing  off  some  hot  air? 

Regardless  of  all  of  the  denials  and 
protestations  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  they 
knew  this  was  a  civilian  airliner  on  a 
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trip  it  made  5  days  a  week,  that  the 
747  has  a  distinct  profile,  and  this 
flight  was  not  related  in  any  way  to 
the  espionage  activities  the  Soviet 
Union  has  falsely  and  corruptly  al- 
leged. But.  I  suggest  to  you  that  even 
if  this  civilian  airliner  was  on  a  spy 
mission,  that  the  innocent  passengers 
on  that  plane— all  of  them— including 
a  19-year-old  young  woman  returning 
home  from  a  vacation,  a  young  college 
student  going  to  visit  Korea,  a  5-year- 
old  child  accompanying  her  parents— 
those  people  committed  no  illegal  acts. 
They  only  bought  an  airline  ticket  to 
travel  to  Korea,  and  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  cold  and  calculated  murder. 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  kill  these  in- 
nocent people?  What  type  of  animal 
would  consciously  order  their  deaths? 

Now.  I  could  not  add  to  the 
condemning  rhetoric  which  has  al- 
ready been  presented,  both  here  and 
in  other  places.  The  words  have  been  a 
veritable  the  sources  of  justified  vilifi- 
cation. But  I  do  want  to  say  this:  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  words  we  utter  here 
today  are  significant,  quite  frankly.  I 
do  not  think  the  Soviet  Union  cares 
very  much  what  we  or  the  Madrid 
Conference  or  the  United  Nations  or 
world  opinion  or  anybody  else  thinks. 
And  I  think  that  is  the  nub  of  the 
problem.  They  simply  do  not  care 
about  world  opinion  over  Afghanistan 
or  Poland  or  Hungary  or  Czechoslova- 
kia or  anything.  Words  are  of  no 
moment  to  them.  The  children's  dog- 
gerel about  "sticks  and  stones  "  and 
words  without  harm  is  true.  What  ac- 
tions have  we  taken? 

What  significance  is  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union  if  100,000  Americans  stop  eating 
their  caviar,  or  we  pour  their  vodka 
into  the  bay  in  Boston?  The  mild  civil 
aviation  sanctions— mostly  by  private 
organizations— are  of  little  hurt  to 
them. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  we 
need  to  do  is  add  to  the  rhetoric  some- 
thing of  significance.  Someplace  be- 
tween diplomatic  conversation  and  war 
there  has  to  be  a  way  in  which  we.  as 
Americans,  and  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  and  indeed  the  entire 
world,  can  condemn  and  let  the  Soviet 
Union  know  there  is  a  price  to  pay  for 
barbarism.  And  that  will  involve  at 
some  point  a  price  that  we  have  to  pay 
in  economic  sanctions  of  every  sort. 
But  if  we  do  not  do  something  other 
than  talk  and  blow  out  a  lot  of  hot  air. 
they  are  going  to  do  it  again  and  again 
and  again.  They  have  said  they  will. 

What  can  we  do.  short  of  war  and 
beyond  conversation?  We  could  now 
recall  our  Ambassador  for  consulta- 
tions, reduce  the  size  of  their  diplo- 
matic missions,  including  KGB  agents, 
close  consular  offices,  and,  yes,  impose 
economic  sanctioris. 

Hopefully  we  could  get  our  allies  and 
others  to  join  us.  but  I  doubt  they  will. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  do  more  than 
use  mere  words. 
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a  legitimate  debate.  Certainly  the  cost 
to  the  nation  imposing  a  sanction  is 
beyond  debate.  It  is  true.  No  response 
to  aggression  or  illegal  conduct  comes 
free  of  cost,  whether  the  response  is 
economic  or  military.  But  the  failure 
to  make  any  effective  response  will,  in 
the  last  analysis,  be  far  more  costly. 

I  am  not  so  naive  to  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  will  abandon  its  ruthless 
and  aggressive  actions— Poland  or  Af- 
ghanistan or  shooting  down  civilian 
airliners— because  of  economic  sanc- 
tions by  the  West.  But  they  ha\e  to  be 
made  to  pay  a  price  because  of  those 
actions.  They  have  to  know  this  con- 
duct is  unacceptable  and  has  a  price 
attached  to  it.  even  if  it  costs  us  in  the 
process  of  collecting  the  price. 

We  must  work  together  in  nonmili- 
tary  responses  to  threates  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Can  we?  I  do  not  know. 
Recent  history  is  not  an  optimistic 
teacher.  Nevertheless,  we  must  try. 
For  if  we  fail,  it  not  only  weakens  po- 
litical confidence  in  our  leadership, 
but  it  heightens  the  danger  of  military 
solutions  being  the  only  game  in  town. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  the  need  for  this  Con- 
gress to  take  a  comprehensive  look  at 
the  credit  and  loan  policy,  including 
the  private  loans  that  flow  from  this 
country  into  both  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries and  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  and 
whether  the  gentleman  thinks  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  this  Congress  to  begin  to 
take  a  look  at  those  kinds  of  economic- 
sanctions  as  suggested  by  Jack  Ander- 
son just  2  or  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  You  do  not 
feed  or  give  credit  to  your  adversary 
and  especially  not  to  one  who  commits 
murder. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  com- 
pelled at  this  time  to  voice  my  dismay 
and  utter  frustration  over  the  Soviet 
shooting  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007.  in  which  269  human  lives  were 
taken  in  cold  blood. 

The  only  inference  which  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  this  internation- 
al incident  is  the  total  lack  of  respect 
the  Soviet  Government  holds  for  the 
value  of  human  life,  and  the  Soviet 
disregard  for  international  opinion. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment be  held  accountable  for  this 
grave  action.  The  world  will  not  soon 
forget  such  a  tragedy. 

In  light  of  this  incident,  every  fac- 
tion of  United  States-Soviet  interac- 
tion must  be  reevaluated— we  cannot 
continue  to  trust  Soviet  intentions 
when  their  actions  cast  such  doubt. 
Whether  it  be  cultural  exchanges  such 
as  the  Olympic  games,  or  negotiations 


utmost  scrutiny. 

It  is  tragic  that  we  must  witness 
such  an  incident  before  public  aware- 
ness is  heightened  to  the  level  of  past 
days  over  Soviet  actions.  I  must,  there- 
fore, lend  my  full  support  to  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  353.  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  criminal  destruc- 
tion of  the  Korean  civilian  airliner.  It 
is  my  hope,  however,  that  our  reaction 
to  this  incident  is  not  limited  to  words, 
but  involves  deliberate  action  on  the 
part  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  resolution,  because  it  is  the 
least  that  the  House,  or  any  civilized 
body,  or  any  civilized  being,  could  do 
to  condemn  an  attack  on  an  unarmed 
commercial  airliner,  or  for  that  matter 
any  attack  on  any  unarmed  commer- 
cial carrier— be  that  a  ship  at  sea,  an 
aircraft  in  the  sky,  or  an  ordinary  bus 
or  automobile  on  a  public  road.  There 
is  no  other  name  for  such  an  attack 
but  murder,  no  justification  except 
terror,  and  no  excuse  under  any  right 
or  rational  code. 

It  is  right  that  the  resolution  should 
call  for  steps  to  prevent  future  trage- 
dies of  this  kind.  It  is  also  right  that 
all  reasonable  minds  see  that  venge- 
ance is  no  answer;  the  only  good  thing 
that  can  come  of  this  tragedy  is  some 
kind  of  assurance  that  it  will  not 
happen  again— and  it  will  not.  if 
reason  and  decency  can  prevail  over  vi- 
olence and  fear. 

Even  ais  we  mourn  the  loss  of  inno- 
cent life,  and  even  as  we  condemn 
those  who  are  responsible,  we  should 
be  reminded  that  this  terrible  event  is 
a  warning  about  the  dangers  of  the 
hair-trigger  world  that  we  live  in— a 
world  haunted  by  the  terror  that  we 
call  mutually  assured  destruction, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  continual 
war  psychosis. 

This  is  a  world  in  which  the  inno- 
cent, most  of  all.  are  the  targets.  This 
is  a  world  in  which  there  are  weapons 
all  around,  and  anxious  fingers  on 
every  trigger.  Death  can  come  in  an  in- 
stant in  such  a  world,  because  of  mad- 
ness, because  of  some  misguided  ambi- 
tion, because  of  misinformation,  be- 
cause of  sheer  stupidity,  or  because  of 
a  hundred  other  mistakes,  misfor- 
tunes, or  malignance.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  such  a  world  as  this,  in  such  a 
climate  as  we  have,  some  foolhardy, 
insane,  or  misguided  soul  would 
launch  an  attack,  perhaps  even  a  holo- 
caust. 

In  the  grim  shadow  of  this  tragedy, 
we  ought  to  resolve  to  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  gain  some  kind  of  control  over 
an  arms  race  that  can  kill  not  only  in- 
nocent passengers  in  the  cold  skies 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  but  can  also  kill 
innocent  millions,  even  life  as  we  know 
it. 


Even  as  we  resolve  never  to  be  weak, 
never  to  be  vulnerable,  and  even  as  we 
strain  to  arm  ourselves  against  all  pos- 
sible attack,  we  realize  that  we  have 
never  been  more  vulnerable  than  we 
are  now— that  security  is  only  as  cer- 
tain as  the  next  moment,  the  next 
hour,  only  as  certain  as  the  very  un- 
certain disposition  of  those  who  sit  in 
the  silos  out  in  the  West,  down  in  the 
ocean  deeps  in  their  submarines,  or 
indeed,  out  in  the  lonely  air  of  far 
frontiers— they,  and  their  equally  alert 
opposite  numbers.  All  good  men,  all 
good  soldiers,  but  all  fallible,  with  fal- 
lible systems  and  guided  by  fallible 
people. 

There  can  be  no  excusing  the  act 
that  led  to  the  loss  of  Korea  Air  Lines 
flight  007.  Yet  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves, true  to  our  responsibilities  to 
the  country,  the  world  and  future  gen- 
erations, we  will  at  bottom  admit  that 
if  the  world  hopes  to  survive,  it  cannot 
rely  on  terror,  cannot  forever  stand 
with  pistols  pointed  at  each  other.  If 
there  is  a  lesson  in  this  tragedy,  it  is 
that  even  as  we  struggle  to  survive  by 
building  our  strength,  the  real  possi- 
bility of  survival  depends  on  finding 
some  way  to  end  the  terror  itself,  be- 
cause the  instruments  of  terror  can  be, 
no  matter  how  well  intended  purposes 
are— can  be  misused,  used  by  mistake, 
by  madness,  by  miscalculation,  by 
malice,  or  through  misfortune. 

The  risk  is  great  in  this  world.  If  in 
the  light  of  this  there  can  be  some  re- 
duction of  that  risk,  the  tragedy  may 
somehow  be  redeemed,  though  never 
could  it  be  justified,  never  could  it  be 
excused. 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
look  upon  this  Chamber.  I  am  remind- 
ed that  one  of  our  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentative Larry  McDonald,  was  not 
permitted  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing this  session.  That  Member,  along 
with  268  other  innocent  people,  was  a 
victim  of  Soviet  aggression  that  can 
only  be  termed  cold  blooded.  The  dis- 
play of  terrorism  in  shooting  down 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  was  not 
only  a  tragedy  of  lost  lives,  but  also 
one  of  lost  morals.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  shown  a  lack  of  concern  and  re- 
spect for  human  lives  that  has  as- 
tounded all  decent  human  beings 
world  wide,  and  its  callous  and  repeat- 
ed claims  of  innocense  are  beyond 
comprehension. 

Yet,  are  we  surprised  by  the  Soviets 
response?  Obviously,  we  are  angered 
and  repulsed.  But  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  shot  at 
a  civilian  airliner,  nor  is  it  the  first 
time  that  it  has  demonstrated  uncar- 
ing behavior  in  dealing  with  human 
lives,  A  regime  that  has  killed  over  20 
million  of  its  own  citizens  since  its  in- 
ception is  not  above  striking  at  help- 
less men,  women,  and  children  in  an 
airliner. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  ruthless  policies  and  bel- 


ligerent attitude  that  lie  behind  this 
tragic  incident.  As  the  truth  becomes 
clear  and  world  opinion  acknowledges 
the  savagery  of  Soviet  actions,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
hide  behind  the  mask  of  a  peace-loving 
nation. 

The  demolition  of  flight  007  shows 
us  the  paranoia  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, both  military  and  civilian,  and 
the  Soviet  system  of  government.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  you  and  our  President 
in  deploring  this  unjustified  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union. • 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution condemning  the  criminal  de- 
struction by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  and  the 
murder  of  the  269  innocent  passengers 
and  crew,  including  61  U.S.  citizens. 

I  expressed  my  thoughts  on  this 
dreadful  incident  in  a  recent  column  I 
wrote  for  one  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
15th  District.  Those  remarks  follow: 

Views  of  Congressman  William  D.  Ford, 
September  12.  1983 

Unquestionably,  the  shooting  down  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  fliRht  007  in  cold  blood  was 
a  wanton  and  ruthless  act.  even  by  the 
brutal  standards  the  world  has  come  to 
expect  from  the  Soviet  Union.  What  we 
have  is  a  situation  where  an  unarmed  civil- 
ian passenger  plane  strayed  innocently  from 
its  course  and  invaded  Soviet  airspace. 

Like  man  himself,  the  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic systems  that  guide  the  jetliners  of 
the  world  are  not  infallible.  And  indeed 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  navigation 
error  may  have  been  caused,  at  least  in  part, 
by  Russian  surveillance  electronics. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  intrusion, 
the  response  far,  far  exceeded  the  "crime." 
In  civilized  society,  landowners  have  a  right 
to  order  trespassers  off  their  property.  But 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  gun  them 
down.  And  this  precisely  is  what  the  Soviets 
did. 

And  in  doing  so  they  violated  not  only  hu- 
manitarian principles— snuffing  out  269  in- 
nocent lives  with  reckless  and  murderous 
abandon— but  internationally  recognized 
rules  of  jet-age  air  travel  as  well. 

These  rules  dictate  that  intruding  aircraft 
either  be  escorted  out  of  the  violated  air- 
space or  forced  to  land  for  inspection.  On 
several  occasions,  the  United  States  has 
practiced  this  custom  in  cases  where  Rus- 
sian military  planes  have  entered  our  air- 
space. Instead  the  Russians  acted  precipi- 
tously and  without  regard  for  hapless  civil- 
ians of  many  nationalities— including  Ameri- 
cans. 

Then  they  compound  their  crime  by  deny- 
ing it  in  the  face  of  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence. Six  days  later,  when  they  finally 
owned  up  to  the  heinous  act.  they  displayed 
a  shocking  arrogance  by  announcing  they 
acted  properly  and  reserving  the  right  to 
take  similar  action  in  the  future. 

All  the  world  knows  this  was  not  the  first 
time  the  Russians  fired  on  a  civilian  air- 
plane. And  now  they  are  saying  they  are 
likely  to  do  it  again. 

What  if  it  is  an  American  airplane  next 
time?  It  is  a  frightening  thought.  The  in- 
tense furor  and  indignation  being  expressed 
across  the  United  States  today  would  pale  in 
significance  if  a  Pan-Am  or  TWA  jetliner 
were  blasted  from  the  skies.  It  could,  indeed. 


precipitate  an  unthinkable  military  ex- 
change. 

Finding  ways,  then,  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  all  civilian  aircraft  that  might  in- 
advertently stray  into  hostile  airspace 
should  be  our  Nation's  paramount  goal. 

As  we  consider  sanctions  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  this  single  point.  There  is  an 
understandable  desire  to  want  to  make  the 
Russians  pay.  But  if  that  payment  does 
nothing  to  reduce  the  danger— or  if  it  is  ex- 
tracted only  out  of  vengeance  without 
regard  for  the  consequences— it  is  worse 
than  no  payment  at  all. 

So  far  we  have  wisely  rejected  hollow  re- 
taliation, such  as  canceling  the  grain  deal, 
which  would  hurt  the  American  farmer  and 
the  Russians  not  at  all  since  there  is  plenty 
of  grain  in  world  markets.  Delaying  arms 
negotiations  would  be  equally  short-sighted 
and  would  play  into  the  Russian's  hands. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  the  kind  of  brutal 
action  that  invites  saber-rattling  and  macho 
conduct. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  as  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  world  we  have  an  obligation  to 
all  nations  that  seek  peace  and  justice. 
What's  more,  our  strength  gives  us  the 
means  to  punish  without  jeopardizing  world 
peace. 

Because  America  did  not  let  the  Russians 
get  away  with  this  foul  deed  and  because  we 
exposed  them  in  the  harshest  terms,  the 
Soviet  Union  already  is  paying  dearly  in 
terms  of  world  opinion.  It  is  feeling  the 
wrath  even  of  other  communist  regimes 
around  the  world. 

In  the  court  of  the  world  we  must  contin- 
ue this  pressure  until  the  Soviets  quit  their 
lying  in  the  face  of  irrefutable  evidence, 
face  up  to  the  evil  of  their  action,  agree  to 
make  restitution  and  provide  guarantees 
that  civilian  airline  passengers  will  not  t>e 
gunned  down  simply  because  of  electronic 
breakdowns. 

We  now  have  a  poignant  example  of  how 
an  accident  on  the  part  of  a  third  country 
can  bring  the  two  superpowers  toe-to-toe. 
And  we  have  seen  as  well  the  danger  of 
giving  too  much  authority  to  trigger-happy 
militarists. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  continue  to  act  re- 
sponsibly to  extract  justice  without  escalat- 
ing the  confrontation  solely  for  the  sake  of 
vengeance.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  it  seems  new  information  emerges 
about  the  Korean  Air  Lines  massacre. 

But  the  basic  facts  do  not  change.  A 
Soviet  fighter  plane  shot  down  the 
Korean  airliner;  269  people  were 
killed— 269  innocent  people,  including 
our  colleague  Larry  McDonald. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
obsessed  with  security.  We  understand 
the  reasons  that  arise  from  the  history 
of  Russia.  But  they  are  no  excuse.  No 
new  information  can  possibly  excuse 
shooting  down  a  plane  with  269  inno- 
cent people. 

In  similar  circumstances,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  Government  would  have 
taken  such  a  action.  First,  we  would 
have  checked,  double  checked  and 
then  started  all  over  again  to  make 
sure  that  we  were  not  firing  on  a  civil- 
ian plane. 

As  a  former  naval  fighter  jet  pilot,  it 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  positive 
visual    identification    was    not    made 
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before  the  passenger  jet  was  fired 
upon. 

Either  the  Soviet  obsession  with  se- 
curity caused  the  Soviets  to  issue  gen- 
eral orders  to  make  the  shooting  down 
of  civilian  planes  possible,  or  there  was 
a  breakdown  in  command  and  control. 
In  either  case  their  actions  are  repre- 
hensible. That  is  what  I  and  what  we 
as  a  Congress  condemn  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  today 
is  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  their  behavior  is  unac- 
ceptable, that  they  must  provide  a  full 
explanation,  must  punish  those  re- 
sponsible, make  reparations  and 
change  their  defense  practices. 

We  must  make  unmistakably  clear 
the  minimal  decent  rules  for  interna- 
tional conduct. • 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course. 
I  support  this  resolution  condemning 
this  outrageous  and  brutal  Soviet  de- 
struction of  a  civilian  aircraft  with  the 
loss  of  269  men.  women,  and  children, 
and,  or  course,  like  other  Members  will 
vote  for  it. 

I  hope,  however,  this  action  will  not 
lead  the  House  to  exceed  its  normal 
capacity  for  fooling  itself. 

I  trust  that  Members  realize  that  as 
far  as  the  Soviet  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
lin are  concerned  this  resolution  will 
have  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a 
luncheon  club  speech  in  Saskatche- 
wan. 

The  last  provision  of  the  resolution 
calls  for  the  Soviet  Government  to 
•unequivocally  apologize  for  its  ac- 
tions, fully  compensate  the  families  of 
the  innocent  victims,  and  agree  to 
abide  by  internationally  recognized 
and  established  procedures." 

We  have  as  much  chance  of  getting 
the  Soviets  to  do  that  as  I  have  of 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  Politbu- 
ro next  week. 

We  do  have  a  chance  to  sent  the  So- 
viets a  message  that  they  understand, 
however,  when  we  vote  on  the  Defense 
authorization  conference  report. 

That  bill  says  that  the  United  States 
•s  prepared  to  spend  billions  of  its  na- 
tional wealth  to  keep  up  our  defense. 
It  says  that  we  are  increasing  our  de- 
fense expenditures  by  5  percent  in  real 
growth,  despite  great  budgetary  prob- 
lems and  anguishing  domestic  con- 
cerns because  we  will  not  let  ourselves 
be  pushed  around  or  bullied  by  the  So- 
viets. 

That  bill  says  that  we  are  taking 
steps  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  meas- 
ured and  careful  way  so  as  to  keep 
open  always  the  avenue  of  arms  con- 
trol if  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to 
negotiate. 

That  bill  says  that  we  are  going  to 
be  prepared  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  because  we  know 
what  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  if  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  get  into  a  position 
of  weakness. 

I  hope  nobody  will  fool  themselves 
into  thinking  that  this  latest  tragedy 


was  an  isolated  incident  or  that  the 
helpless  Korean  airplane  was  shot 
down  by  new  Soviets.  These  are  the 
same  old  Soviets.  These  are  the  same 
Soviets  who  brutally  crushed  freedom 
in  Hungary,  who  destroyed  the  urge 
for  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia,  who  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  and  slaughtered  ci- 
vilians with  incredible  brutality,  who 
are  using  chemical  warfare  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  Soviets  are  insensitive,  brutal, 
calculating  people  who  will  take  what 
they  can  get  in  any  instance. 

Let  us  send  them  a  message  that  we 
will  not  be  intimidated  by  their 
threats  and  we  will  not  react  to  their 
brutality  with  just  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 
I  support  this  resolution,  but  I  ask 
you  to  support  the  meaningful  action 
of  providing  adequate  defense  for  the 
United  States.* 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  distinghished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
Zablocki.  concerning  the  brutal  Soviet 
attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 
When  I  first  heard  of  this  vicious 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  de- 
fenseless civilian  airliner.  I  could  not 
believe  it  really  happened.  What  kind 
of  people  or  government  place  such  a 
cavalier  and  cold-blooded  attitude 
toward  human  life?  269  innocent 
people  were  murdered  by  a  Soviet 
fighter  pilot  under  orders  from  the 
Kremlin  to  shoot  down  any  aircraft, 
civilian  or  military,  that  does  not  have 
clearance  over  Russian  airspace. 

It  is  clear  from  the  facts  that  flight 
007  was  simply  off  course  and  had  no 
intention  of  entering  Soviet  airspace.  I 
am  incredulous  over  Soviet  statements 
alleging  the  Korean  aircraft  was  on  a 
spy  mission  for  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets  have  continued  to  make  a  bad 
situation  worse.  They  refuse  to  take 
any  responsibility  for  their  actions. 
The  very  least  the  Soviets  should  do  is 
allow  the  Koreans.  Japanese  or  Ameri- 
cans to  search  the  crash  site  for  vic- 
tims and  wreckage.  This  would  be  the 
only  decent  thing  for  them  to  do  at 
this  time. 

I  must  commend  the  actions  and 
statements  of  President  Reagan 
during  the  aftermath  of  this  tragedy.  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  steps  he  has 
taken  to  hold  the  Soviets  accountable. 
They  must  be  taught  a  lesson  that 
they  cannot  go  around  shooting  down 
defenseless  civilian  aircraft  and  suffer 
no  consequences. 

The  resolution  before  the  House 
today,  if  adopted,  will  help  the  world 
determine  what  actually  happened  to 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  747.  In  addition, 
it  will  pressure  the  Soviet  Government 
to  give  a  full  explanation  of  their  ac- 
tions. The  world  community  of  civil- 
ized nations  must  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Government  that 
this  type  of  behavior  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  reso- 
lution.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  shock  and 
dismay  at  the  brutal  Soviet  attack  on 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  and  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  353  condeming  this 
barbaric  act.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
or  justification  for  this  appalling  act 
which  has  tstken  the  lives  of  269  inno- 
cent victims,  including  61  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  among  whom  was  one  of  our 
colleagues.  Larry  McDonald. 

The  callousness  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  response  is  totally  dumb- 
founding. To  even  suggest  that  this 
commercial  airliner  was  on  some  sort 
of  a  "spy  mission"  and  had  intention- 
ally invaded  Soviet  territory  would  be 
to  turn  reality  on  its  head.  Through  a 
series  of  partial  truths  and  outright 
lies,  the  Soviets  are  attempting  to 
avoid  any  responsibility  for  this  hei- 
nous act. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  reading 
the  transcripts  of  this  incident,  not 
only  of  the  unprecedented  nature  of 
their  actions,  but  also  of  the  fact  that 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  pilot  never  knew 
that  he  was  being  tracked  or  that  he 
had  strayed  off  of  his  original  flight 
path.  Just  minutes  before  the  aircraft 
was  shot  down,  the  pilot  made  routine 
contact  with  controllers  in  Japan, 
giving  no  hint  that  anything  was 
wrong.  Clearly,  the  Soviets  did  not 
follow  internationally-recognized  pro- 
cedures, which  were  set  up  to  avoid 
just  such  a  tragedy,  for  notifying  the 
plane  that  it  had  strayed  off  course 
and  for  it  to  leave  Soviet  airspace. 

Further,  the  Soviets  have  shown  the 
greatest  insensitivity  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  loved  ones  in  this  trag- 
edy, by  refusing  to  allow  non-Soviet 
ships  and  aircraft  to  search  for  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  probable  crash  site.  In  his  address, 
the  President  called  this  terrible  inci- 
dent a  'crime  against  humanity."  Ex- 
pressing the  outrage  felt  by  all  of  us,  a 
constitutent  of  mine  wrote.  "This 
attack  is  an  act  of  violence  not  only 
against  Korea,  but  against  the  United 
States  and  all  other  free  countries  of 
the  world." 

That  this  incident  should  occur  at  a 
time  when  both  the  Soviets  and  our- 
selves had  made  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant moves  aimed  at  reducing  ten- 
sions, including  agreement  on  human 
rights  at  Helsinki  and  on  a  new  grain 
agreement,  is  dismaying.  Neverthless, 
in  spite  of  our  revulsion,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  dialog  with  the 
Soviets.  I  agree  with  the  Presidents 
statement  that  "we  cannot,  we  must 
not,  give  up  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
arsenals  of  destructive  weapons 
threatening  the  world.""  But  this 
dialog  can  only  reach  a  meaningful 
conclusion  if  we  maintain  our  military 


po.slure  so  that  the  Soviets  will  realize 
that  they  have  something  to  gain  by 
negotiation.  I  think  that  thi.s  act  by 
the  Soviets,  and  their  sub.scquent  dis- 
retjard  of  world  opinion  and  human 
decency,  reemphasizes  the  need  to 
keep  our  defenses  strong.  The  sad 
truth  is  that  military  strength  is  the 
only  thing  the  Soviets  understand  and 
respect. 

The  President  has  taken  a  balanced 
and  sensible  approach  to  this  tragedy, 
by  passing  this  resolution,  the  Con- 
gress is  joining  together,  in  one  united 
voice,  to  support  him  in  condemning 
this  barbaric  act.» 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
n  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Re.so- 
Aition  353.  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  indefensible  action  of  de- 
stroying Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007 
and  murdering  269  innocent  passen- 
gers and  crew  from  14  different  coun- 
trie.s.  I  would  also  like  to  join  with  my 
collfagnes  in  extending  my  .sympathy 
lo  th<^  families  and  friends  of  those 
who  died. 

Thi>  Soviets  have  proven  once  again 
that  iliev  have  no  regard  for  human 
life.  They  have  ignored  international 
law,  and  have  .shocked  the  world  with 
their  callousne.ss  and  their  lies.  They 
have  not  offered  a  plausible  explana- 
tion for  this  murder  because  there  is 
not  one. 

The  President  is  tc  be  commended 
for  his  response  to  this  Soviet  crime. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
draw  the  United  Stales  down  to  their 
level  of  an  irrational  act.  the  President 
has  put  the  United  States  on  high 
moral  ground.  We  are  outraged  and 
disgusted  by  the  Soviets,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  be  like  them  and  we  will  not 
be  like  them.  The  world  has  judged 
the  Soviets  and  found  them  lo  b^^ 
criminals:  they  will  not  find  the 
United  States  to  be  criminal  in  either 
word  or  deed.  The  Soviets  have  proven 
to  the  world  that  they  cannot  be  trust- 
ed, while  the  United  States  has  dem- 
onstrated we  can  be  trusted  in  time  of 
trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  :553.» 
•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  others  that  we  have 
heard  this  afternoon  in  expressing  my 
total  disgust  and  outrage  at  the  Soviet 
actions  toward  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007.  There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  in 
the  minds  of  the  world  that  KAL 
flight  007  was  a  civilian  passenger 
plane,  unarmed  and  unknowingly  off 
its  flight  path.  Yet  the  Soviets  ordered 
its  destruction  without  the  slighte.st 
thought  to  the  lives  of  those  innocent 
people  on  board.  The  wanton  disre- 
gard for  life  evidenced  by  the  Soviet 
action  is  an  affront  to  every  member 
of  the  human  race  and  is  an  act  no  less 
appalling  than  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II. 
Soviet  refusal  to  assist  or  cooperate  in 
searching  for  wreckage  and  personal 


affects  of  the  pa.s.sengers  only  further 
points  up  the  Soviets'  uncaring  and 
unfeeling  attitude  for  human  life.  This 
sad  epi-sode  in  international  affairs 
only  goes  to  prove  that  the  free  world 
must  not  and  cannot  ever  let  its  guard 
down  against  the  Soviet  Union.* 
•  Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shooting  of  the  Korean  airliner  over 
the  Sea  of  Japan  has  sent  Shockwaves 
around  the  world.  The  tragic  and 
senseless  lo.ss  of  269  innocent  passen- 
gers and  crew  has  deeply  touched  and 
saddened  people  of  many  nations. 

This  dreadful  and  needless  act  dem- 
onstrates once  more  the  callous  atti- 
tude of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
human  life  and  Soviet  indifference  to 
world  opinion.  Even  if  some  of  the  du- 
bious statements  of  the  Soviets  regard- 
ing efforts  to  warn  the  Korean  pilot 
were  found  to  have  any  basis,  the 
deaths  of  269  civiliai'.s  in  an  unarmed 
commercial  plane  deserves  the  con- 
demnation not  only  of  the  American 
people  but  of  the  whole  world.  The  im- 
plications for  global  air  safety  are  omi- 
nous. 

While  the  curtailment  of  air  travel 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  meas- 
ures    already     implemented     by     the 
President  mark  a  useful  beginning.  I 
believe  that   further  steps  should  be 
considered.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that    there    is    very    little    that    the 
United  States  can  do  on  a  unilateral 
basis  that   will  be  effective.  Our  op- 
tions are  very  limited.  While  the  can- 
celing of  the  grain  sale  or  breaking  of 
diplotnatic  relations,  as  some  have  pro- 
po.sed.  may  make  us  feel  better,  these 
actions  would  have  minimal  impact  on 
the  Soviets.  The  only  thing  that  will 
make  the  Soviets  realize  the  revulsion 
the  world  feels  over  this  heinous  act 
will  bo  international  sanctions  taken 
by  nations  in  concert.  This  is  why  the 
U.N.  forum  is  .so  important,  as  is  the 
upcoming  meeting  in  Canada  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. Some  countries  have  already  im- 
plemented a  ban  on  Aeroflot  flights. 
Further  sanctions  may  be  determined 
by   the   ICAO   or  other   international 
meetings  or  organizations. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  the 
closing  ceremonies  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  in  Madrid.  Virtually  every 
Western  foreign  minister  u.sed  the  oc- 
casion to  roundly  condemn  the  Sovi- 
ets. It  is  this  international  criticism 
that  must  continue  if  there  is  to  be 
any  hope  of  the  Soviets'  realizing  that 
they  must  conform  to  accepted  rules 
of  behavior  if  they  wish  to  be  part  of 
the  civilized  world.* 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.strongly  support  this  resolution  and 
call  for  its  unanimous  passage.  Al- 
though I  was  unexpectedly  .sent  to  the 
hospital  and  will  have  to  miss  the  vole. 
I  want  lo  be  on  record  on  this  vital  leg- 
islation. 


The  destruction  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  a  Korean  civilian  airplane  carrying 
269  innocent  people  was.  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  353.  says  "one  of  the 
most  infamous  and  reprehensible  acts 
in  history,  a  cold-blooded  barbarous 
attack""  on  an  unarmed  and  clearly 
marked  plane.  "Very  simply,  it  was 
murder,  and  it  proved,  once  again, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  share  the  values  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  passengers 
on  KAL  flight  007  was  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  Billy  Hong  was 
born  in  Korea  and  was  traveling  back 
on  business  and  to  see  friends  and 
family.  He  had  come  to  the  United 
Stales  to  escape  communism,  and  to 
be  reunited  with  Jim  Martin,  who  had 
befriended  young  Billy  during  the 
Korean  war.  Here,  he  found  happi- 
ness. Jim  Martin  adopted  him.  he 
married  and  had  children,  he  estab- 
lished a  successful  business.  Here  is 
what  a  local  paper,  the  Spartanburg 
Herald,  said  about  Billy  Hong: 

It  was  the  Communists  Billy  Hong  had  a 
bitter  distrust  in. 

It  was  the  Communists  who  killed  his  par- 
ents in  an  air  attack  on  their  village  during 
the  Korean  war. 

And  it  was  the  Communists  who  took 
Hong's  life  1  week  ago  today,  nearly  a 
decade  after  he  became  an  American  citizen. 
He  once  told  an  American  friend.  One 
thing  I  learned  for  sure,  you  can  never  trust 
a  Communist.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Billy  Hongs  wife. 
Joy.  to  his  children  Eunice  and  Billy, 
Jr..  to  his  adopted  family.  I  again 
extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  I 
extend  it  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
all  the  passengers  and  crew,  for  I  am 
sure  that  the  stories  of  all  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  flight  007  are  just  as 
poignant  and  just  as  tragic. 

In  the  midst  of  our  .sense  of  national 
outrage,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  not  just  an  American  problem, 
but  also  an  international  one,  making 
it  essential  that  we  consider  actions 
that  will  draw  other  nations  to  the 
cau.se.  I  support  the  President"s  ac- 
tions to  date  and  believe  that  further 
sanctions  will  be  forthcoming  as  inter- 
national reaction  grows.  I  would  also 
support  immediate  consideration  of 
the  defense  bill,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  suggested  here  today,  as 
a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
intend  to  be  prepared  in  the  face  of 
iheir  aggression. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  not  apologize. 
Its  leaders  will  bear  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibility they  so  justly  deserve  for 
this  abomination.  Americans  and 
world  citizenry  everywhere  are 
stunned  and  frustrated.  If  we  stand  to- 
gether and  move  forward  with  cour- 
age, however,  then  perhaps  history 
can  record  that  some  good  did  come 
from  this  monstrous  wrong.* 
*  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every    so    often    something    happens 
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that  -shocks  the  conscience  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Such  an  event  took  place  on  August 
31.  1983.  when  the  Soviets  shot  down 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  killing  269 
entirely  innocent  people,  including  61 
Americans. 

Soviet  officials  spoke  of  their  sacred 
borders.  They  do  not  understand  that 
it  is  human  life  that  is  sacred. 

Soviet  officials  then  gave  a  series  of 
dishonest  alibis.  Apparently  their  re- 
spect for  truth  is  as  weak  as  their  re- 
spect for  human  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  resolution 
before  the  House. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  demand  a 
full  explanation  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  right  that  we  demand  compen- 
sation for  the  relatives  of  the  victims. 

It  is  right  that  we  demand  Soviet  as- 
sistance in  recovering  the  remains  of 
the  victims. 

It  is  right  that  we  call  for  a  full  in- 
vestigation by  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization. 

It  is  right  that  we  call  for  changes  in 
the  Soviet  air  defense  system  to  pre- 
vent such  a  mindless  tragedy  from  oc- 
curring again. 

It  is  right  and  it  is  important  that 
we  take  the  Soviets,  and  Soviet  ac- 
tions, and  the  brutal  and  mindless 
system  that  caused  tho.se  actions, 
before  the  Court  of  World  Opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  was  Napole- 
on who  said  that  when  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  spirit  and  the  sword, 
the  victor  will  always  be  the  spirit. 

Soviet  swords  may  threaten  Poland, 
rain  death  on  Afghanistan,  or  shoot 
down  innocent  planes,  but  the  civilized 
spirit  of  human  decency  will  rise 
against  such  actions  every  time. 

And  while  we  condemn  the  Soviets, 
as  we  should,  let  us  remember  the 
American  idea,  which  is  a  better  idea. 

Let  us  remember  the  benefits  of  the 
American  system,  which  is  a  better 
system. 

Let  us  remember  the  strengths  of 
the  American  economy,  which  is  pref- 
erable to  the  bureaucracy  and  incom- 
petence of  the  Soviet  economy. 

Let  us  remember  American  support 
for  human  righLs,  for  peace,  and  for 
justice,  which  stand  as  our  strongest 
weapons  of  the  spirit  against  the  Sovi- 
ets mindless  use  of  the  sword. 

Finally,  let  us  be  reminded  by  the 
Korean  airliner  tragedy  that  in  our 
dangerous  world,  such  unfortunate 
events  can  easily  be  triggered  by  para- 
noia that  rational  people  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

Commonsense  becomes  more  impor- 
tant than  ever,  whether  its  directed 
toward  the  control  of  nuclear  arms, 
the  condemnation  of  Soviet  brutality, 
or  improvements  in  our  air  navigation 
facilities  designed  to  prevent  any  more 
innocent  people  from  being  victim  to 


the  kind  of  madness  that  the  civilized 
world  stands  united  against. • 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  enhance  the  sad  and  tragic  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  Soviet  destruction  of 
the  KAL  007  airline  and  its  269  unsu- 
specting passengers.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  reiterate  my  .sorrow  for  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  this  needle.ss  act  of 
cowardice  resulting  from  the  mecha- 
nized rote  of  the  Russian  military  ma- 
chine. 

This  incident  is  internationally 
mourned.  But  I  believe  many  Ameri- 
cans feel  a  sen.se  of  lo.ss— philo.sophi- 
cally  as  well  as  personally.  Certainly, 
the  horror— real  and  imagined— of 
losing  a  loved  one  in  such  a  humanly 
disgraceful  fashion  pierces  our  hearts. 
We.  as  Americans,  tend  to  be  nice  gu.vs 
who  desperately  want  to  given  even 
our  enemies  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Some  of  us  have  wondered  at  times, 
fleetingly.  if  our  national,  antipodal 
posture  has  been  excessively  stringent. 

The.se  philosophical  skepticisms 
have  peaked  in  recent  months,  in  the 
wake  of  some  of  the  most  deliberate, 
premeditated  public  relations  efforts 
by  an  apparently  more  opinion-con- 
scious Soviet  Government.  I.  myself, 
following  a  very  productive  congres- 
sional visit  to  Russia  a  few  months 
ago.  had  allowed  the  rose  to  faintly 
taint  my  gla.sses:  I  was  optimistic  that 
Soviet  propaganda  about  warming  re- 
lations with  its  global  neighbors  was 
something  more  than  superficial 
claims  and  boasting.  It  was  not. 

Along  with  the  callous  ending  of 
KALs  flight  007  on  the  grim  first  day 
of  September,  hopes  were  shattered 
that  the  United  States  undisputed, 
verifiable  evidence  against  the  Soviets 
was  too  .severe. 

The  Soviet  Government  is,  undeni- 
ably, the  pusillanimous  bully  we  have 
painted  it  to  be. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  elo- 
quently expressed  the  deep  .sen.se  of 
outrage  we  feel  about  the  unjustified 
downing  of  a  commercial  airplane 
while  on  its  fateful  international 
flight,  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  their  remarks. 

I  also  believe  it  is  important  io  com- 
mend our  President  for  the  wisdom  of 
his  response  to  this  reprehensible 
tragedy  by  not  abusing  it.  by  not  over- 
reacting militarily,  economically,  or 
politically. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  within  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  support  the  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  destruction  of  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  jetliner  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1983.* 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  citi- 
zens in  my  district,  across  our  Nation, 
and  indeed,  across  the  world,  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless,  cold-blooded 
murder  by  the  Soviets  of  269  innocent 
people,  dead  because  they  were  aboard 
a  civilian  airliner  which  the  Soviets 
shot  out  of  the  sky.  This  totalitarian 


superpower  showed  its  true  colors, 
once  again. 

To  date,  the  Soviets  have  yet  to  pro 
vide  ju.stification  for  this  abhorrent 
act:  in  fact,  the  events  that  have  un- 
folded and  the  information  that  has 
been  revealed  since  the  attack  have 
only  confirmed  even  more  the  horror 
of  this  aggressive,  barbaric  act. 

No  explanation  has  been  given  by 
the  Soviets,  not  for  the  act  itself,  nor 
for  the  actions  of  the  Soviets  in  the 
wake  of  their  crime  against  humanity. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  give  swift  pas- 
sage to  this  resolution. 

And  while  I  am  in  favor  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  resolution  calling  for  sup- 
port for  the  measures  the  President 
has  outlined  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
attack.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
further  responses  were  made,  such  as 
trade  and  credit  sanctions  impo.sed  by 
the  United  States  and  other  nations, 
to  make  it  pointedly  clear  that  such 
blatant  disregard  for  human  life  and 
for  everything  that  the  civilized  world 
holds  dear  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  actions  that  we  take  today  and 
in  the  future,  to  show  our  total  unac- 
ceptance  of  such  barbaric  action  and 
to  seek  assurances  that  such  a  tragedy 
does  not  repeat  it.self,  may  well  deter- 
mine whether  civilian  airliners,  from 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world,  will  again  be  unwitting  prey  to 
outrageous  acts  of  Soviet  aggression. 

The  Soviets  .stand  at  the  bar  of 
world  public  opinion.  The  verdict  of 
condemnation  I  hear  is  reinforced  by 
this  resolution  which  shows  our  re- 
.solve  on  this  barbaric  act.  I  urge  our 
allies  around  the  world  to  join  with  us 
in  firm  response  to  the  act  of  the 
Soviet  Union.* 

•  Mr.  BIACGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  pending  concurrent  res- 
olution—.something  which  I  believe 
this  Congress  must  pass  if  we  are  to 
have  an  effective  method  of  express- 
ing our  collective  outrage  over  the 
Korean  air  massacre. 

A  resolution  of  this  type  while  lack- 
ing in  force  of  law  does  present  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  state  in  legisla- 
tive language  that  we  condemn  the  So- 
viet's act  of  military  madness  and 
murder.  It  allows  us  as  a  Congress  to 
deplore  the  heinous  action  taken  by  a 
Soviet  military  machine  which  simply 
lost  control. 

A  resolution  of  this  type  allows  us  to 
endorse  the  reasoned  and  rational  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  this  highly  provoca- 
tive act.  Yet  this  resolution  makes  it 
clear  that  we  seek  the  imposition  of 
.sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union 
both  punitive  for  this  act— and  hope- 
fully to  deter  future  actions. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  cannot 
stay  silent  on  this  issue.  We  must  take 
a  stand  against  this  senseless  act  of 


terrorism.  Yet  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate for  the  House  and  Senate  to  try 
and  go  beyond  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  resolution  addresses  both  of 
these  concerns  and  does  so  in  a  respon- 
sible fashion— but  unmistakably  clear 
in  the  message  it  conveys  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children  includ- 
ing our  distinguished  colleague  Larry 
McDonald  died  on  the  ill-fated  flight 
007  in  the  cold  waters  off  Japan.  We 
must  not  rest  as  a  nation  until  we  have 
shamed  the  Soviet  Union  into  both  ad- 
mitting their  culpability  and  paying 
compensation  to  the  families  of  the 
victims.  The  Soviets  cannot  be  allowed 
to  think  that  they  can  act  with  impu- 
nity—flaunting both  codes  of  law  and 
basic  morality.  We  must  approach  our 
future  relations  with  the  Soviets  with 
greater  caution.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  today.» 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  many  of  my  colleagues  over 
the  past  few  days,  as  they  express  ev- 
erything from  surprise  to  outrage  over 
the  horrible  tragedy  of  the  downing  of 
Korean  flight  007.  And  I  can  share  the 
pain,  frustration,  and  shock  that  is  in 
this  Chamber,  in  this  country,  and 
around  the  globe.  Very  few  events  in 
recent  history  has  so  shaken  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  civilized  world.  Emotions 
have  run  very  high  on  this  issue.  The 
deaths  of  269  innocent  people  in  an 
act  of  unadulterated  aggression  is  un- 
conscionable. At  a  time  like  this,  it 
would  be  easy  to  let  our  feelings  dic- 
tate our  actions.  But  on  a  matter  as 
sensitive  as  this,  cool  heads  must  pre- 
vail. And  for  the  most  part,  I  believe 
they  have. 

I  applaud  President  Reagan's  actions 
in  response  to  the  downing  of  flight 
007.  Despite  calls  for  harsher  sanc- 
tions, stopping  the  grain  deal,  and  ex- 
pelling Soviet  diplomats,  the  President 
has  chosen  a  course  of  reasoned  mod- 
eration. 

At  the  same  time,  many  people  have 
used  this  tragedy  to  call  for  more  mis- 
siles, for  ending  the  arms  talks.  Many 
of  these  feelings  are  understandable, 
when  you  consider  the  magnitude  of 
this  crime.  But  an  escalation  of  ten- 
sions is  not  a  thing  that  we  need  or 
can  afford  at  this  time  At  no  time, 
have  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
been  more  important  than  they  are 
now.  At  no  time,  is  the  nuclear  freeze 
more  important  then  it  is  now.  At  no 
time,  are  improved  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  more  important  than 
they  are  now. 

The  Soviet  action  on  flight  007  is 
frustrating  and  frightening.  The  men 
who  made  the  decision  to  shoot  down 
flight  007,  are  the  same  men  who 
would  be  making  the  choices  should 
there  be  a  nuclear  confrontation.  With 
anti-Soviet  rhetoric  at  an  alltime  high, 
we  may  be  closer  to  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust than  ever. 


So  we  must  take  every  type  of  action 
possible  to  avoid  this  kind  of  scenario. 
We  need  to  make  progress  in  the  stra- 
tegic arms  reduction  talks,  and  have 
people  involved  who  really  believe  in 
them.  We  need  ratification  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze. 

Winston  Churchill  once  described 
the  Soviet  Union  as  •'  *  *  a  riddle, 
wrapped  in  a  mystery,  inside  an 
enigma."  The  downing  of  the  Korean 
airliner  only  hammers  home  the  fact 
that  we  know  very  little  about  how  the 
Soviet  Union  will  react  to  different  sit- 
uations. 

It  is  frightening  to  think  about  how 
close  we  came  the  other  night  to  not 
just  shooting  down  an  airliner,  but  a 
possible  nuclear  confrontation 

through  a  misunderstanding. 

The  late  Senator  Jackson  had  an 
important  idea,  when  he  proposed  a 
joint  United  States-Soviet  communica- 
tions command  center.  Our  old  hotline 
between  Moscow  and  Washington  is 
outmoded  and  dangerous.  We  need  to 
have  state-of-the-art  communications, 
to  avoid  tragedy  through  misconcep- 
tion. 

We  are  heading  down  a  treacherous 
road.  But  we  can  avoid  a  war  by  mis- 
calculation, by  getting  to  know  our 
Soviet  counterparts  better.  We  do  not 
need  to  have  a  war  by  mistake,  as  we 
nearly  did  in  1958  and  a  couple  of 
times  since. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
life  associated  with  the  Korean  air- 
liner. The  Soviet  Union's  actions  and 
justification  of  the  downing  of  flight 
007  is  inexcusable  and  horrifying.  But 
let  us  keep  our  perspective  on  this 
matter  and  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions as  we  debate  many  important 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  near  future. 
Let  us  look  to  the  future  and  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.# 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  very  eloquent  speeches 
today,  all  condematory  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  inhuman  action  in  shooting 
down  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  I 
support  this  resolution.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  killing  so  many  helpless 
air  passengers.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
offered  no  excuses  or  any  reasons  for 
its  action  except,  it  says,  to  protect  its 
national  security.  National  security? 
From  an  unarmed  plane?  Its  action 
does  not  make  sense  to  any  civilized 
society. 

It  is  an  act  of  international  piracy 
and  deserves  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Until  it  recognizes  its  obligation  and 
responsiblity  to  act  as  other  nations  in 
transiting  this  globe  with  civilian  air- 
ways, its  participation  should  be  limit- 
ed. I  thought  the  airline  pilots  of  the 
world  were  right  in  calling  for  ommit- 
ting  the  Soviet  Union  from  travel 
schedules  until  and  unless  it  agrees  to 
respect  the  sanctity  of  human  life  in 
civil  air  travel.  If,  indeed,  it  chooses 
isolation  because  it  considers  it  bound- 
aries unavoidable  even  by  accidental 


civil  airplane  error,  its  participation 
with  other  international  airlines  ought 
to  be  restricted. 

I  support  this  resolution.  I  believe  it 
is  important  as  an  expression  of  the 
revulsion  I  feel  and  the  world  feels  for 
this  callous  and  brutal  act.» 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  353.  congressional 
condemnation  of  the  Soviet  criminal 
destruction  of  the  Korean  civilian  air- 
liner. I  do  not  feel  that  this  resolution 
is  fully  adequate,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
start. 

We  extend  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims our  deepest  sympathies.  So  many 
innocent  people  died,  including  a 
friend  and  colleague  of  ours.  How 
much  closer  to  home  do  Soviet  atroc- 
ities have  to  hit  before  we  are  awak- 
ened to  what  is  going  on  around  us? 
This  resolution  calls  for  international 
investigations  and  recovery  efforts. 
Yet  the  Soviets  have  already  vetoed  a 
U.N.  resolution  and  they  refuse  to 
allow  Japanese  ships  into  their  territo- 
rial waters  to  search  for  bodies.  This 
resolution  calls  for  reparations  to  fam- 
ilies, also  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  do  not  know  what  upsets  me  more, 
Mr  Speaker,  the  atrocity  itself— which 
should  hardly  surprise  any  of  us— or 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  a  situation 
where  anything  we  do  to  punish  the 
Soviets  will  either  hurt  us  more,  or  not 
be  followed  by  our  allies. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  BBC  inter- 
view with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  in  Madrid  last  week.  He 
stated  that  he  was  sure  the  West 
would  soon  forget  this  situation  and 
let  everything  go  back  to  business  as 
usual.  Are  we  going  to  allow  this  to 
happen?  Does  not  this  incident  show 
us  their  true  colors? 

I  would  like  to  repeat  the  comments 
of  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. This  is  not  the  end  of  the  sit- 
uation, only  the  beginning.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do.« 

•  Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
plore the  act  of  barbarism  the  Soviet 
Union  committed  when  they  shot 
down  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  on 
September  1.  This  destructive  action 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  269  innocent 
passengers  from  the  United  States  and 
13  other  nations.  The  United  States 
and  the  entire  international  communi- 
ty cannot  tolerate  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence. The  callous  and  uncivilized  gun- 
ning down  of  this  civilian  aircraft 
must  never  be  forgotten. 

The  safety  of  civil  aviation  has  been 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  air  aggression  by  the  Soviets. 
Sanctions  aimed  at  the  Soviets  are 
vital  if  we  are  going  to  deter  that 
country  from  future  repetition  of  such 
inhumane  behavior.  We  must  bolster 
the  strong  words  of  disgust,  revulsion, 
scorn,  and  fury  with  equally  severe 
measures.  Banning  Aeroflot— the  na- 
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tional  air  carrier— from  landing  in  this 
country,  suspending  certain  cultural, 
scientific,  and  diplomatic  exchanges 
and  working  with  other  nations  to 
limit  Soviet  civil  flight  in  the  West  are 
all  legitimate  responses  to  this  trage- 
dy. 

This  attack  was  aimed  at  all  societies 
that  value  individual  rights  and  moral 
behavior.  The  Soviets'  action  reflects 
the  total  disregard  they  have  for 
human  life.  Their  flagrant  neglect  for 
human  existence  has  been  further 
compounded  by  their  steady  refusal  to 
tell  the  truth.  I  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  cooperate  with  President  Reagan  in 
developing  a  measured  and  proper  re- 
action to  this  international  tragedy.* 

•  Mrs.  BOXER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  353. 

There  is  no  excuse  acceptable  to  the 
civilized  world  to  rationalize  the  Soviet 
action  in  shooting  down  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007. 

In  a  world  where  there  are  so  many 
tensions;  where  the  world  is  quickly 
being  divided  up  into  two  camps,  this 
incident  demonstrates  what  a  tenuous 
thread  world  peace  is  hanging  on. 

We  must  look  at  three  issues: 

First,  what  are  all  the  facts  of  the 
incident?  These  must  be  thoroughly 
investigated. 

Second,  what  are  the  appropriate  re- 
sponses? We  must  lead  the  world  com- 
munity to  impose  international  sanc- 
tions which  hurt  the  Soviets  not 
Americans,  and  which  do  not  cripple 
the  chances  for  peace. 

Third,  what  can  be  done  to  avoid  in- 
cidents like  this  in  the  future?  It  is 
very  important  that  better  communi- 
cation centers  be  established  between 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  particu- 
larly between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

Innocent  people  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  Soviet  Union— fears  and  suspicions 
which  got  out  of  hand  in  this  incident. 
There  are  no  excuses.  Let  us  take 
steps  to  express  our  outrage  and  to 
protect  the  world  community  from 
future  tragedies.* 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  express  my  deep  condemnation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  brutal 
attack  upon  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007.  I  strongly  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  353  which  expresses  the  re- 
vulsion of  the  Congress  toward  the  So- 
viets for  this  vicious  act.  It  represents 
yet  another  blatant  example  of  the 
Soviet  Unions  failure  to  adhere  to  the 
standards  of  decency  upheld  by  civil- 
ized society.  The  brutal  murder  of  269 
innocent  civilians  cannot  be  explained 
away  with  flimsy  claims  about  air- 
space, sovereign  rights,  and  warning 
shots.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  understands  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  an  overriding  fanatical  ob- 
session with  national  security.  Howev- 
er, Soviet  explanations  for  their  be- 
havior are  totally  lacking  in  credibil- 


ity. No  American  can  accept  the  outra- 
geous Soviet  statements  that  we 
should  expect  these  results  from  an 
"infringement"  of  their  airspace,  and 
that  we  can  expect  a  similar  tragedy  to 
happen  again  if  another  civilian  plane 
strays  into  Soviet  territory.  This  cold- 
blooded attitude  reflects  the  Soviet 
Unions  complete  disregard  for  human 
life  and  the  international  aviation 
safety  agreements  designed  to  protect 
the  lives  of  airline  travelers. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
is  not  in  the  least  bit  contrite  about 
the  loss  of  life  aboard  flight  007  points 
out  the  need  to  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  Kremlin.  That  message  we  send 
to  the  Kremlin  today  is  this:  The  civil- 
ized world  rejects  your  excuses.  Your 
behavior  is  a  disgrace,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  world  community. 
As  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  we  demand  an  apol- 
ogy and  reparation  payments  to  the 
relatives  of  those  who  died  from  your 
cowardly  actions. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  is  an 
important  means  of  expressing  our 
disgust  for  the  Soviet  handling  of  this 
incident.  The  Congress  demonstrates, 
in  the  clearest  of  terms,  our  desire  to 
.see  a  worldwide  response  to  this  hei- 
nous act.  Beyond  this  resolution,  the 
steps  we  have  taken  within  the  appro- 
priate international  aviation  agencies 
and  the  United  Nations  are  positive. 
But  this  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  this  res- 
olution: however,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  take  potent  action 
which  goes  beyond  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  condemnation  which  have 
been  issued  on  the  floor  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  give  increased  pri- 
ority to  the  control  of  high  technology 
exports  which  allow  the  Soviets  to 
make  important  gains  in  areas  where 
their  technology  falls  behind  U.S.  ca- 
pabilities. We  must  be  vigilant  in  our 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  in  this 
area.  We  must  also  reevaluate  our 
grain  sale  policy  in  light  of  recent 
atrocious  Soviet  behavior.  Should  the 
United  States  be  feeding  the  war  ma- 
chine which  murdered  the  269  people 
on  board  this  flight?  Looking  at  the 
list  of  passengers  on  this  flight.  I  saw 
the  names  of  many  children  and 
young  people  whose  lives  were  snuffed 
out  before  they  had  the  opportunity 
to  reach  their  full  potential.  Many  on 
board  were  there  by  a  stroke  of  fate. 
Many  were  ordinary  citizens  who  did 
nothing  to  deserve  this  terrible  death 
that  results  from  the  Soviet  refusal  to 
abide  by  civilized  standards  of  behav- 
ior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleague^  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  However, 
like  so  many  other  people  in  this  coun- 
try, I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must 
take  action  that  will  outlive  the  reso- 
lution we  pass  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
this  resolution  be  a  first  step  in  the 
effort  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  jus- 


tice for  this  reprehensible  crime.  We 
must  not  allow  this  incident  to  die 
with  the  passage  of  this  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  others  from  throughout  the 
world  in  expressing  my  outrage  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  attack  of 
August  31,  1983,  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007. 

The  Soviet  Union  s  attack  on  an  un- 
armed commercial  airliner,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  269  innocent 
people,  underscores  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  our  own.  Time  and  time 
again  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated that  a  paranoid  sense  of  na- 
tional security  supersedes  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  rights  of  innocent 
human  beings.  If  anything  positive  re- 
sults from  the  tragic  events  of  August 
31,  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
newed international  focus  on  the 
Soviet  Unions  disregard  for  human 
rights.  I  would  hope  that  world  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  brutal  suppression  of  the  Soli- 
darity movement  in  Poland,  their  ap- 
parent use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  civilians  in  Afghanistan,  their 
treatment  of  dissidents  within  their 
own  borders  and  their  failure  to  allow 
Soviet  Jews  to  emmigrate  to  nations 
which  respect  the  Jewish  faith. 

I  congratulate  the  administration 
for  its  well-balanced  response  to  this 
incident,  and  I  urge  this  House  to 
unite  behind  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  obtain  reparations  from  the 
Soviets  and  to  lead  the  free  world  in 
placing  restrictions  on  Soviet  commer- 
cial air  traffic.  In  the  coming  weeks 
and  months,  as  the  public  furor  over 
flight  007  diminishes,  it  will  be  impor- 
tant for  our  Government  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  Soviets  for  a  complete 
explanation  of  this  horrible  act  and  to 
press  for  reparations  to  the  bereaved 
families  of  those  aboard  flight  007.« 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  community  in 
condemning  the  criminal  destruction 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  and  the  murder  of  the 
269  innocent  passengers  and  crew  on 
August  31,  1983. 

This  criminal  act  is  shocking,  but 
not  surprising  when  one  considers  the 
Soviet  Union's  long  history  of  disre- 
gard for  true  justice  and  human 
rights.  The  fact  that  this  crime  was 
committed  demonstrates  the  insensi- 
tive brutality  of  the  Soviet  regime,  and 
this  is  compounded  by  their  callous 
denial  of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  act. 
Even  their  own  people  are  denied  the 
truth  through  the  Soviet  regime's 
massive  disinformation  effort.  It  is 
this  contempt  for  freedom  and  the 
utter  dependence  on  secrecy  in  the 
name  of  state  security  that  makes  the 
Soviet  regime  capable  of  such  a  hide- 


ous act.  We  in  the  free  world  must  not 
lose  sight  of  this  fact. 

Our  response  to  this  crime  must  be 
firm  and  resolute.  We  must  unite  with 
our  allies  and  other  nations  to  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  world  community  is  repulsed  by 
such  atrocities,  and  take  action  to  pre- 
vent such  crimes  from  happening 
again.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  joint  resolution  before  Congress 
that  condemns  the  Russian  regime  for 
their  action. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  victims  who  suffer,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  I  send  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies.» 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


I  caution,  however,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  off  communication  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  any  arena,  and 
particularly  in  the  area  of  arms  con- 
trol. We  engage  in  arms  control  nego- 
tiations because  it  is  in  our  own  inter- 
est and  the  interest  of  the  free  world. 
To  cut  off  those  critical  negotiations 
would  not  only  be  contrary  to  these  in- 
terests but  would  serve  to  only  exacer- 
bate the  Soviet  paranoia  which  cre- 
ated the  environment  in  which  this 
event  occurred  in  the  first  place.# 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
of  course  support  the  resolution.  The 
Congress  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  in  the  matter. 

As  a  Republican.  I  try  to  support  the 
President  when  I  can.  This  time  it  is 


For  this  reason,  I  fully  support  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution  which 
urge  our  allies  and  other  nations  to 
work  with  us  in  securing  from  the 
Soviet  Union  the  following  demands:  A 
full  explanation  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  attack;  reparations  for  the 
families  of  the  victims;  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  incident  by  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  and 
a  change  in  Soviet  air  defense  proce- 
dures to  insure  safety  for  all  airliners. 

By  thus  working  with  the  interna- 
tional community,  the  United  States 
can  fulfill  its  proper  role  as  a  judicious 
and  rational  world  leader.  Without  ag- 
gravating world  tensions  or  signaling  a 
return  to  the  cold  war,  we  can  insure 
that  the  Soviet  attack  is  neither  easily 


like  to  express  my  abhorrence  of  the    easy.  I  have  seldom  been  prouder  of  a    forgotten   nor   without  serious,   long 
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recent  act  by  the  Soviet  Union  m 
shooting  down  Korean  flight  007,  with 
269  innocent  people  aboard. 

I  found  this  to  be  a  horrible,  repre- 
hensible act;  one  that  is  inexcusable. 

The  Soviets  owe  an  explanation  to 
the  entire  world— they  owe  compensa- 
tion—they owe  an  apology. 

I  realize  that  all  this  will  not  bring 
back  those  who  died,  including  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Larry  McDonald. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  must  real- 
ize that  barbaric  acts  like  this  will  not 
be  tolerated.  And  we,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  should  continue  to 
take  the  lead  in  publicly  and  universal- 
ly reprimanding  them. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  sanctions 
outlined  by  President  Reagan.  In  fact, 
I  suggest  we  go  a  step  further  and  use 
this  opportunity  to  insure  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  any  export  of  high  tech- 
nology equipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations. 

This  incident  will  surely  result  in  a 
deterioration  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yet,  we  must  continue  to  use  good 
judgment  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
this  tragedy.  We  must  continue  to 
issue  stern  warnings  that  further  acts 
of  uncivilized  behavior  will  not  be  tol- 
erated.* 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
this  resolution  we  are  showing  our 
outrage  at  this  deplorable  act  against 
the  civilized  world.  There  is  no  ground 
so  sacred  or  information  so  critical  to 
justify  the  deliberate  and  unnecessary 
squandering  of  269  innocent  civilian 
lives. 

I  support  the  administrations  ef- 
forts to  generate  a  collective  response 
to  this  atrocity  so  that  we  can  exact 
just  compensation  for  the  families  of 
the  victims  and  appropriately  penalize 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  callous  disre- 
gard for  human  life.  Unlike  unilateral 
economic  sanctions  which  have  been 
tried  and  have  failed  in  the  past,  this 
approach  will  bring  the  full  force  of 
world  public  opinion  on  the  Soviets 
and  generate  appropriate  retribution 
for  this  senseless  act. 


Reagan  reported  on  TV  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  incident. 

He-  was  serious  and  concerned,  but 
he  correctly  focused  on  the  real  prob- 
lem—pinning the  tail  on  the  donkey. 
He  has  lead  the  world  in  identifying 
this  Soviet  brutality,  and  in  attempts 
to  make  international  air  travel  safer. 

President  Reagan  also  had  the  good 
judgment  not  to  listen  to  extreme 
counsel  urging  him  to  indulge  in 
fierce,  symbolic,  by  counterproductive 
acts.  Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  displeasure  with  Soviet 
conduct  by  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot. 

The  President  is  correctly  trying  to 
coordinate  world  action  to  punish  the 
U.S.S.R.  without  unduly  harming  our- 
selves. He  deserves  our  congratula- 
tions and  our  thanks.* 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
approval  today  of  this  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  for  shoot- 
ing down  an  unarmed  Korean  airliner 
and  taking  the  lives  of  263  innocent  ci- 
vilians. Through  this  resolution,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Congress  will  clearly  demon- 
strate the  American  people's  abhor- 
rence of  this  Soviet  action  and  show 
the  strength  of  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  appropriate  international 
sanctions. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  this  incident  has  been  one  of 
denial  and  obfuscation.  Until  faced 
with  incontrovertible  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  it  had  even  shot 
down  the  airliner.  Most  recently,  the 
Soviet  Union  tried  to  claim  that  the 
Korean  aircraft  was  on  a  spying  mis- 
sion for  the  United  States. 

While  it  is  vital  that  the  United 
States  respond  to  the  Soviet  attack 
and  its  subsequent  propaganda,  we 
must  also  insure  there  is  concerted 
action  by  the  international  communi- 
ty. Otherwise,  we  are  in  danger  of 
turning  the  incident  into  simply  a 
United  States-Soviet  confrontation  in 
which  the  legitimate  concerns  of  all 
nations  are  subsumed. 


term     consequences    for    the    Soviet 
Union. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  and  anger  that  we 
have  occasion  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion before  us.  We  mourn  the  loss  of 
the  269  civilians,  including  our  col- 
league Larry  P.  McDonald,  who  were 
aboard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007 
when  it  was  shot  down  by  the  Soviet 
Union  almost  2  weeks  ago  and  share 
the  outrage  of  the  international  com- 
munity at  this  offensive  Soviet  action. 
The  killing  of  civilians  aboard  an  un- 
armed commercial  plane  by  the  Sovi- 
ets is  a  heinous  act  which  repulses 
those  people  throughout  the  free 
world  who  value  human  life. 

As  we  are  all  acutely  aware,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007, 
for  reasons  which  remain  unknown, 
strayed  off  its  intended  flight  path 
and  veerfed  into  Soviet  airspace,  flying 
over  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  Sakhalin  Island, 
areas  which  are  militarily  sensitive  to 
the  Soviets.  After  tracking  KAL  007 
for  2 ''2  hours  and  after  making  what 
appears  to  be  little  if  any  effort  to 
contact  the  Korean  jet  in  order  to 
inform  it  of  its  misguided  course,  the 
Soviet  military  determined  that  flight 
007  was  a  spy  plane  and  without  prov- 
ocation, shot  it  down  from  the  sky.  All 
269  persons  aboard  the  aircraft  were 
killed.  This  Soviet  "shoot  first,  ask 
questions  later  "  mentality  is  morally 
repugnant  and  underscores  the  Soviet 
Union's  callous  disregard  for  human 
life  and  for  the  minimum  standards  of 
a  civilized  world.  The  shooting  down 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  is  a  rep- 
rehensible act  of  violence  which  defies 
explanation  and  which  warrants  the 
condemnation  of  the  entire  interna- 
tional community. 

Yet  impassioned  and  anguished 
rhetoric  will  not  suffice.  As  the  inter- 
national community  is  united  in  anger, 
so  too  must  it  be  united  in  action.  The 
President  has  correctly  recognized 
that  the  Soviet  attack  on  KAL  007. 
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which  had  passengers  from  13  coun- 
tries aboard,  is  not  a  bilateral  United 
States-Soviet  Union  issue  and  thus  has 
sought  a  coordinated  international  re- 
sponse to  the  incident.  The  United 
States  is  working  closely  with  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  look 
into  the  incident,  to  take  coordinated 
steps  against  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
actions,  and  to  establish  new  civil  avia- 
tion codes  for  international  air  safety 
in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
this  type  of  tragedy.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  continues  to  work  with 
its  allies  to  receive  a  clear  explanation 
from  the  Soviets  for  the  attack  on 
KAL  007.  an  apology  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  incident,  compensation 
for  the  families  of  those  aboard  the 
aircraft,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  safety 
of  future  civilian  flights  as  well  as  to 
suspend  commercial  air  traffic  to  and 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  endorse  the  Presidents  measured 
and  restrained  response  to  the  appall- 
ing action  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 
This  response  by  the  President  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  softening  of  U.S.  at- 
titudes toward  the  Soviet  Union  but 
rather  as  measured  resistance  to  the 
temptation  to  take  harsher  actions,  ac- 
tions which  could  transform  this 
tragic  incident  into  a  major  confronta- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

With  anti-Soviet  sentiments  and 
rhetoric  running  high  in  the  United 
States,  however,  there  has  been  a  call 
by  some  for  a  harsher  U.S.  response  to 
the  incident  involving  KAL  007.  Possi- 
ble retaliatory  actions  bantered  about 
have  included  revocation  of  the  re- 
cently signed  grain  agreement,  imposi- 
tion of  trade  sanctions,  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations,  and  suspension  of 
arms  control  negotiations.  We  are  all 
aware,  however,  of  the  problems 
caused  both  at  home  and  with  our 
allies  by  the  previous  grain  embargo 
and  past  trade  sanctions  imposed  by 
the  United  States  on  the  Soviet  Union; 
these  actions  clearly  have  not  proven 
to  be  an  effective  means  to  achieve 
diplomatic  ends  with  the  Soviets. 

Furthermore,  despite  this  recent 
tragedy  and  our  condemnation  of  it. 
the  imperative  to  reach  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  exist.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  entire  inter- 
national community  that  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  be  reduced  to  the  great- 
est degree  possible.  It  is  therefore  vital 
that  we  not  cut  off  dialog  with  the  So- 
viets but  that  we  continue  our  efforts 
to  reach  an  effective,  equitable,  and 
verifiable  nuclear  arms  agreement 
based  on  the  principle  of  substantial 
and  militarily  significant  reductions. 

Any  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  must  necessarily  be  based  upon 
the  good  faith  of  both  parties  to 
adhere  to  the  agreement.  Yet  as  Presi- 


dent Reagan  stated  last  week,  follow- 
ing the  Soviet  attack  on  KAL  007, 
"What  can  be  the  scope  of  mutual  dis- 
course with  a  state  whose  values 
permit  such  atrocities?" 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  not  be  busi- 
ness as  usual  with  the  Soviets  and 
Soviet  credibility,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  s  attack  on  the  Korean 
airliner  and  its  unwillingness  to  admit 
its  responsibility  for  the  shocking  inci- 
dent, is  not  great.  But  it  is  critical  in 
the  interests  of  international  security, 
stability,  and  peace,  that  our  line  of 
communication  with  the  Soviets  at  the 
arms  control  negotiating  table  at 
Geneva  be  kept  open. 

The  world  will  not  soon  forget  the 
inexplicable  Soviet  action  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  269  innocent 
people.  The  international  community 
must  continue  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  expressed  no 
regret  over  the  incident,  has  deflected 
its  responsiblity.  and  whose  account  of 
the  tragedy  remains  inadequate  and 
unacceptable,  to  admit  as  culpability. 
The  international  community  needs, 
however,  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  must 
continue  to  live  in  the  same  world  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  impera- 
tive for  dialog  remains. 
•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  U.S.  Congress  take 
the  necessary  action  to  send  an  effec- 
tive and  appropriate  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  and  the  world 
community  will  not  allow  the  shooting 
down  of  KAL  flight  007  to  simply  slip 
away  into  oblivion,  to  be  forgotten 
after  all  the  rhetoric  surrounding  the 
incident. 

Soviet  officials  and  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary command  were  quite  aware  that 
flight  007  was  a  commercial  flight  car- 
rying innocent  people  who  had  no 
knowledge  or  concern  that  they  were 
about  to  be  sent  to  their  deaths  by  a 
Soviet  missile.  They  were  decent, 
loving,  and  law-abiding  people  with 
yet  unknown  contributions  to  be  made 
to  world  humankind  and  they  had 
every  right  to  expect  that  they  would 
arrive  at  their  destinations  safely 
without  being  shot  out  of  the  sky. 

That  they  went  to  their  deaths  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets  through  a  de- 
liberate act  of  terrorism  displays  an 
utter  disregard  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  any  human  dignity  or  respect  for 
human  life  and  acceptable  mores  of 
human  behavior.  It  was  a  murderous, 
barbaric  act  which  must  be  met  with 
outrage,  condemnation,  and  appropri- 
ate action  to  produce  effective  repris- 
als for  a  deed  that  is  absolutely  un- 
thinkable to  the  civilized  world. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  con- 
demnation resolution  calling  for  a  full 
and  frank  explanation  of  this  atro- 
cious barbaric  deed  with  apologies  and 
full  compen.sation  to  be  made  to  the 
families  of  those  who  lost  their  lives.  I 
support  the  call  for  an  international 
investigation     by     the     International 


Civil  Aviation  Organization  into  this 
crime,  and  believe  we  should  keep  up 
the  pressure  for  a  full  accounting  of 
the  tragedy.  We  should  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  modify  its  air  de- 
fense procedures  and  practices  to 
assure  safe  passage  of  commercial 
flights  so  that  this  kind  of  thing  will 
never  happen  again. 

We  must  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  international  community  in  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
admit  its  full  responsibility  in  this  ter- 
rible incident.  The  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  world  mandates  that  we  take  a 
stand  against  this  kind  of  cold,  ruth- 
less, aggression  by  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  destruction  of  a  Korean  passen- 
ger airliner  and  the  tragic  loss  of  life 
has  provoked  a  national  discussion  rel- 
ative to  the  appropriateness  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  response.  I  am  one  who 
believes  the  President  acted  in  a  digni- 
fied and  responsible  manner,  reflect- 
ing the  sense  of  outrage  felt  by  all 
Americans,  our  sympathy  for  the  fam- 
ilies, and  the  need  to  pursue  this 
matter  through  appropriate  interna- 
tional channels. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President, 
however,  that  this  terrible  tragedy 
points  to  the  need  for  a  further  build- 
up of  our  nuclear  arsenal,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  MX  missile.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  present  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses over  30.000  nuclear  weapons  of 
various  types,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
some  20.000.  Each  of  our  33  strategic 
submarines  is  capable  of  destroying 
every  major  city  in  Russia,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  ICBMs,  strategic 
bombers,  and  other  major  weapons. 
Yet  all  of  this  firepower  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Korean  airliner  from  being 
shot  down,  nor  could  another  100  MX 
missiles. 

Our  purpose  now  must  be  to  prevent 
these  destructive  incidents  from  occur- 
ring in  the  future.  This  will  mean  a  re- 
newed emphasis  on  building-down  nu- 
clear arsenals,  so  the  next  internation- 
al debacle  does  not  involve  far  worse 
loss  of  lives  than  the  last.  We  must 
work  particularly  hard  to  eliminate 
weapons,  such  as  the  Pershing  II  and 
Soviet  SS-20.  that  can  reach  their  tar- 
gets in  such  little  time  as  to  make  re- 
sponse an  almost  automatic  military 
decision,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  original 
firing. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ca- 
pable of  using  incredibly  poor  judg- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  military 
power  should  only  heighten  our  comit- 
ment  to  removing  these  weapons  of 
massive  destruction  from  their  hands 
as  well  as  our  own.  I  believe  President 
Ei-senhowers  remarks  are  more  timely 
now  than  ever  before: 

When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 


break of  general  ho.stilities.  regardles.s  of 
the  element  of  surprLse.  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die.» 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
strongly  condemn  the  Soviet  Unions 
hideous  attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  which  caused  the  loss  of  269 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 

Considering  its  vulnerability,  a  com- 
mercial airliner  which  wanders  off- 
course  should  be  accorded  special  as- 
sistance. Anything  less  simply  reflects 
a  lack  of  humanity  and  compassion— 
an  offense  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
most  certainly  guilty.  We  cannot  bring 
back  those  innocent  people  who  lost 
their  lives  aboard  the  ill-fated  plane, 
but  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
insure  that  such  a  tragedy  never  hap- 
pens again.  In  addition,  the  incident 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  our 
future  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  ruled  by  a  government  so 
rigid  and  paranoid  that  it  cannot  bring 
itself  to  offer  an  acceptable  apology 
for  shooting  down  the  aircraft  and 
killing  269  people. 

I  call  on  the  Congre.ss  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  cooperate  in  formulating  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  Union's  revolting 
act  of  violence.  The  Soviet  Union  must 
answer  more  satisfactorily  to  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  we  should  demand  a 
proper  apology  and  compensation  for 
the  victims'  families. 

In  light  of  this  tragedy,  we  must  re- 
evaluate the  recent  grain  agreement 
made  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
grain  deal  was  flawed  from  the  start. 
The  agreement  did  not  contain  the 
usual  escape  clause  allowing  us  to 
cancel  sales  in  the  event  of  crop  fail- 
ure or  other  extraordinary  events. 
Now  after  this  despicable  act  we  find 
ourselves  sending  grain  to  the  Soviets 
while  we  face  half  a  harvest  as  the 
result  of  the  drought  in  the  Midwest. 
In  addition,  we  might  consider  impo- 
sition of  a  tariff  on  Soviet  imports 
which  could  be  used  to  compensate 
American  families  who  lost  loved  ones 
in  the  attack. 

We  all  should  condemn  the  Soviets' 
conduct  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  also 
essential  that  we  search  for  ways  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  type  of 
tragedy.  With  this  in  mind.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  joint  United  States-Soviet 
communications  center.  This  would 
provide  an  additional  line  of  communi- 
cation which  could  be  used  to  prevent 
another  incident  like  we  have  .seen 
with  the  ill-fated  KAL  plane.* 
•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
voice  my  very  strong  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  353,  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  violent  and 
senseless  act  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  shoot- 
ing down  the  civilian  Korean  Air  Lines 
plane  on  September  1. 


The  President  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  make  clear  this  Nation's  ab- 
horrence of  the  Soviet  action.  In  addi- 
tion, many  suggestions  have  been 
made  here  today  regarding  our  re- 
sponse to  the  KAL  shooting.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  I  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  steadily 
increasing  Soviet  military  presence 
throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
recent  years  we  have  heard  that  the 
United  States  should  decrease  its  sur- 
veillance and  military  presence  in  the 
Pacific.  We  have  been  urged  to  lessen 
our  involvement  in  the  area  and  lay 
the  burden  of  defense  and  surveillance 
on  Japan,  the  Philippines.  Australia, 
and  other  nations  of  the  Pacific.  I  do 
not  agree  with  these  proposals.  No.  we 
cannot  allow  the  Soviets  with  their 
policies  of  brutality  and  insidious  ex- 
pansion to  extend  their  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Pacific,  an  area  liberat- 
ed with  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives  during  World  War  II.  We 
must  continue  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Pacific  with  a  renewed 
awareness  of  the  threat  from  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

We  can  renew  our  commitment  to 
defense  in  the  Pacific  by  supporting 
the  defense  efforts  of  the  Pacific  na- 
tions. That  can  be  partially  accom- 
plished by  initiating  a  policy  whereby 
U.S.  naval  vessels  no  longer  needed  to 
meet  our  defen.se  responsibilities  are 
given  to  our  closest  allies  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. Many  of  these  nations  would  gladly 
increase  their  defense  efforts  with  this 
minimal  effort  on  our  part.  I  would  es- 
pecially urge  this  Congress  and  the 
President  to  consider  initiating  such  a 
policy  in  cooperation  with  our  ANZUS 
allies  and  Japan.  Such  a  policy  would 
increase  our  surveillance  capabilities 
throughout  the  Pacific  and  curtail  the 
U.S.S.R's  attempts  to  increase  its 
sphere  of  influence. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  very  cruel 
lesson  of  the  extent  of  Soviet  brutal- 
ity. It  could  happen  again.  I  do  not 
support  a  policy  to  increase  our  mili- 
tary strength  as  a  hysterical  reaction 
to  the  Soviet  shooting  of  the  KAL 
plane.  No:  I  believe  in  renewed  caution 
and  defense  against  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary might.  Renewing  our  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  is 
the  proper  step  to  take  in  this  instance 
and  in  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  grati- 
tude to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  expeditiously  providing 
this  House  with  the  opportunity  to 
register  our  collective  outrage  at  the 
Soviet  attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007.  I  wish  to  express  my  own 
view  that  out  of  this  tragedy  and  af- 
front to  human  life,  we  can  recognize 
the  threat  to  world  peace  represented 
by  the  Soviet  mentality  which  pro- 
duced this  action.  We  must  register 
our  alarm  in  tangible  ways,  and  en- 
courage a  cooperative  demonstration 


by  the  entire  family  of  nations  which 
share  our  indignation  at  this  attack  on 
innocent    civilians.    I    commend    the 
careful  analysis  of  this  attack  and  the 
firm     manner     in     which     President 
Reagan    voiced    the    feelings    of    all 
Americans.  While  it  is  true  that  inter- 
national dialog  must  be  preserved,  I 
look  beyond  the  truism  that  Ameri- 
cans   must    coexist    with    the    Soviet 
people    in    seeking    ways    to    promote 
arms  control   and   world   peace.   This 
tragedy  which  House  Joint  Resolution 
353    addresses,    cannot    be    reversed. 
However,  I  sincerely  hope  that  out  of 
this   distressful   event,   all  Americans 
will    come    to    better    appreciate    the 
worldwide    threat     to     those     values 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  held  so 
dear,   that   are   under   attack   by   the 
Soviet  leadership.  This  is  our  opportu- 
nity to  look  beyond  the  necessity  of 
finding  constructive  ways  to  discour- 
age a  repetition  of  this  barbaric  attack 
on  commercial  aviation  by  the  Soviet 
Air  Force.  In  short,  it  is  an  opportuni- 
ty to  declare  forcefully  to  the  world 
that  there  is  a  better  way  to  share  the 
living-space  of  this  planet.  We  must 
move  beyond  outrage  and  propagate 
the  American  ideals  of  democracy  and 
respect  for  human  life  and  prosperity, 
which  offer  mankind  the  promise  of  a 
better   future,   and   which   mark   the 
gulf  that  separates  us  from  our  Soviet 
neighbors.* 

*  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  bewil- 
derment is  the  natural  reaction  to  a 
tragedy  like  the  Soviet  attack  on 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  Anger 
and  vengeance  soon  follow.  But  as 
President  Reagan  and  the  Congress 
sort  out  their  options  in  the  coming 
days  and  weeks,  we  should  remember 
the  words  of  Napoleon,  who  said  that 
■the  heart  of  a  statesman  should  be  in 
his  head." 

How  should  the  United  States  re- 
spond to  this  latest— and  most  coward- 
ly-example of  the  Soviet  Union's  dis- 
dain for  human  decency?  A  cautious 
but  firm  approach  seems  wise.  Of 
course,  we  should  condemn  the  atroci- 
ty in  the  strongest  terms  and  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  focus  the  indig- 
nation of  the  world  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  should  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  take  an  drastic  action. 

Too  many  questions  have  yet  to  be 
answered:  Was  downing  the  passenger 
airliner  the  unplanned  act  of  a  nerv- 
ous or  overzealous  local  commander? 
Or  a  conscious  effort  by  the  top  brass 
in  the  military  to  discredit  Soviet 
leader.  Yuri  Andropov,  who  has  an- 
gered the  Russian  defense  establish- 
ment by  transferring  military  funds  to 
consumer  industries?  Even  more  dis- 
turbing, did  Andropov  authorize  the 
sinister  act  himself?  Only  the  boys  in 
the  Kremlin  know  for  sure,  and  they 
are  not  telling  the  truth. 

That  is  why  the  immediate  priority 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
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must  be  to  demand— through  bilateral 
channels  and  the  United  Nations— a 
full  accounting  and  apology  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  principal  aggrieved  par- 
ties. Korea  and  Japan,  should  take  the 
lead  in  this  effort.  If  world  attention 
becomes  focused  on  the  United  States 
response,  not  the  Soviet  attack,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  avoid  the  perception 
that  we  are  using  the  innocent  victims 
of  this  tragedy  as  pawns  in  the  chess 
game  of  superpower  politics.  Nothing 
would  please  the  Soviets  more  than 
this. 

We  should  also  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  lessons  of  Afghanistan  and 
Poland.  As  the  smoke  clears,  many 
voices  call  for  trade  embargoes  and  an 
end  to  diplomatic  contacts.  Others 
work  to  delay  or  derail  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  in  Geneva,  while 
pressing  for  an  appropriate  military 
response.  What  these  emotion-filled 
pleas  ignore  is  the  unsettling  and  dam- 
aging effect  that  actions  like  the  grain 
sales  embargo  and  the  pipeline  sanc- 
tions have  had  on  U.S.  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  Without  the  unwaver- 
ing support  of  the  American  people 
and  our  allies  abroad,  unilateral  trade 
cutoffs  hurt  the  United  States  more 
than  the  U.S.S.R.  where  the  leaders 
are  more  ihan  willing  to  tighten  the 
screws  at  the  expense  of  their  people. 
Ending  diplomatic  contacts  is  also 
counterpro'.juctive.  We  negotiate  arms 
control  ag.e'-ments  and  maintain  offi- 
cial relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
because  it  i.--  in  our  best  interests  to  do 
so.  not  because  we  like  them,  trust 
them,  or  agree  with  their  ideology. 
When  the  alternative  to  mutual  acco- 
modation i.s  anarchy  and  a  drift 
toward  nuclear  conflict,  we  have  no 
choice. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  the  tragedy 
of  KAL  flight  007  may  offer  us  a  valu- 
able opportunity  to  reach  useful 
agreements  that  would  preclude  the 
recurrence  ol  such  devastating  events. 
After  the  nerve-wracking  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  1962.  President  Kennedy 
and  Premier  Khruschev  explored  the 
possibilities  of  instituting  high-speed, 
direct  communications  links  between 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Less  than  1  year  later, 
the  hotline  agreement  became  the 
first  bilateral  attempt  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  to  reduce  the 
danger  that  accident,  miscalculation, 
or  surprise  attack  might  trigger  a  nu- 
clear war.  Since  then,  the  hotline  has 
been  an  invaluable  tool  to  prevent  pos- 
sible misunderstandings  between  the 
two  superpowers,  particularly  during 
the  tension-filled  days  of  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  war. 

Current  proposals  before  Congress 
call  for  establishment  of  a  permanent 
U.S.  U.S.S.R.  communications  center. 
Ix)cated  in  a  third  country,  the  com- 
munication-consultation center  would 
be  staffed  by  technical,  military,  and 
diplomatic   personnel   from   both   na- 


tions. The  cost  of  the  center  would  be 
shared  equally  by  both  countries,  and 
it  would  have  no  intelligence-gather- 
ing capabilities.  Now  is  the  perfect 
time  for  the  President  to  propose  ne- 
gotiations on  this  and  other  confi- 
dence-building propo.sals  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  .scope  of  the  consultations 
could  also  be  expanded  to  include  dis- 
cussions on  provocative  incidents  be- 
tween military  and  nonmilitary  air- 
craft. Although  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  1972  agree- 
ment regarding  prevention  of  inci- 
dents on  the  high  seas,  no  bilateral  or 
multilateral  protocol  has  been  added 
to  govern  incidents  between  military 
and  nonmilitary  aircraft.  If  such  an 
agreement  was  in  place  last  week,  we 
might  not  be  discussing  it  today. 

Nothing  is  going  to  bring  back  the 
people  who  were  lost,  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  government  callous 
enough  to  destroy  an  unarmed  civilian 
aircraft.  The  tragedy  vividly  demon- 
strates the  dangers  of  the  world  we 
live  in.  a  world  that  will  survive  only  if 
we  heed  Einstein's  call  for  a  "new 
manner  of  thinking."  Let  us  hope  that 
disasters  like  this  can  increase  our  un- 
derstanding and  teach  us  a  better 
way.» 

•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 353.  a  joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  criminal  destruction  of 
the  Korean  civilian  airliner. 

On  September  1.  1983.  the  Soviets 
shot  down  an  unarmt^d  civilian  jetliner 
with  Congressman  Larry  McDonald  of 
Georgia  and  268  other  passengers 
aboard.  The  act  was  barbaric  and 
insane. 

I  have  personally  been  struck  by  the 
incident  because  Larry,  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  in  Congress,  was  on 
board. 

Larry  McDonald  was  probably  the 
most  anti-Communist  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Everything  he  stood  for  and 
fought  against  came  true  for  him.self 
in  this  single  incidence  of  lunacy.  Yet 
was  it  lunacy?  Both  Larry  and  myself 
never  thought  the  Soviets  acted  so  ir- 
rationally. So.  implausible  as  it  sounds 
that  Congressman  McDonald  was  shot 
down  for  his  beliefs— it  is  equally  im- 
plausible or  irrational  to  think  the 
plane  was  even  shot  down  at  all!  To 
me.  there  must  be  a  reason  this  act  of 
coldblooded  murder  was  committed  by 
the  Soviets.  I.  for  one.  will  not  rest 
until  the  Soviets'  subversive  and  im- 
moral reason  for  this  grizzly  act  is  re- 
vealed. 

Congressman  McDonald  is  the  first 
elected  U.S.  official  to  be  killed  by  a 
foreign  government.  After  such  an  in- 
humane act.  how  can  we  trust  the  So- 
viets in  any  unilateral  nuclear  freeze, 
in  arms  reduction  talks,  or  any  other 
commitment  of  trust?  I  can  only  spec- 
ulate that  perhaps  the  Soviets  are 
testing  us  to  see  just  how  far  they  can 


go    in    world    domination    before    we 
react  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

We  are  now  reaping  the  rewards  for 
the  liberal  knee-jerk  apologists  who 
have  so  weakened  the  respect  for 
America  on  the  international  scene 
that  the  Soviets  can  act  without  fear 
of  retribution.  It  is  time  for  all  Amer- 
ica, including  all  the  disparate  lobby- 
ing groups  in  this  country,  to  put  aside 
their  differences  in  demanding  satis- 
faction from  the  Soviets.  It  is  time  for 
all  of  us  to  realize  that  freedom  is  not 
free.  It  is  gained  through  sacrifice, 
commitment,  and  strength  of  resolve 
to  oppose  tyrants,  no  matter  what 
their  strength.  It  is  precisely  the  Sovi- 
ets' slavery  to  a  central  demagog  and 
not  freedom  that  led  to  this  "acci- 
dent." if  it  can  be  called  such. 

What  should  we  do  that  has  not  al- 
ready been  done  in  this  instance?  By 
claiming  the  KAL  007  was  a  spyplane. 
the  Soviets  have  failed  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  their  actions. 
After  all.  they  monitored  the  plane  for 
2';:  hours.  From  what  little  I  know  of 
Soviet  capabilities,  there  was  more 
than  sufficient  time  to  identify  the 
plane  and  its  occupants. 

Again,  what  should  we  do?  First, 
close  all  Soviet  offices  other  than  the 
main  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  restrict  Soviet  travel  in  the  United 
States  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
area.  Second,  deport  Soviet  "diplo- 
mats"  who  are  in  reality  agents,  ex- 
empting again  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
Embassy.  Third,  declare  Poland  and 
Romania,  both  Soviet-occupied  coun- 
tries in  default  of  their  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans.  Fourth,  in- 
definitely suspend  all  treaty  talks 
until  the  Soviets  have  established  to 
U.S.  satisfaction  they  can  be  trusted 
(compliance  with  all  existing  treaties 
for  a  period  of  years).  And  fifth, 
demand  they  show  their  good  faith  by 
removing  all  Soviet  military  and  civil- 
ian advisers,  and  equipment  to  include 
missiles  and  military  aircraft  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
que.stion  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The, 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  years  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416.  nays 


0,  answered 
as  follows: 


■present  "  2,  not  voting  16, 


Arkerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrew.s(TX) 

Anniinzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barne.s 

Barllell 

Baleman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Biliraki.s 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

BogR.s 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bo  SCO 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brut 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  iCOi 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  <CAi 

Burton  iINi 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Da.sc  hie 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickm.son 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 
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Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dy.son 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AI.i 

Edwards  (CAi 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  <IAi 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  I  MI  I 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Geka.s 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammer.schmidl 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Han.sen  ( UT ) 

Hark'in 

Harrison 

Hartnetl 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacotjs 


Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Ka.sich 

Kasienmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindnes.s 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Ijigomarsino 

Lantos 

Lalla 

Leach 

Lealh 

Lehman  iCA) 

Lehman  iFL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  ( LA  I 

Long  (MD) 

Lett 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  iNY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

MrCandless 

McCloskey 

MrCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikul.ski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 
Murphy 


Murtha 

Myers 

Natrher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Niel.son 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

ONeill 

Oakar 

Ober.star 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panelta 

Parris 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Paiii 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 


Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roiikema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Riidd 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sliuster 

Sikorski 

Slljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Sktllon 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  iNE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

.Snowe 

Snyder 

Solar/ 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spralt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Slrallon 

Stiidds 


.Sundquisl 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taiike 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thoma.s  iGA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
'  Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkin.s 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weis.s 
Wheat 
Whitehur.st 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whit  ten 
Williams  (MT) 
Williams  (OH) 
Wil.son 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wise 
Woil 
Wolpe 
Wort  ley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FLi 
Young  I  MO  I 
Zablocki 
Z.schau 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT"-2 
Conyers  Crockett 


NOT  VOTING- 16 


Campbell 

Craig 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Hance 


Heftel 

Holt 

Jones  (NO 

Pashayan 

Rostenkow.ski 

Schaefer 


Simon 
Stump 
Wylie 
Young  (AKi 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1010,  COAL  PIPELINE 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-353)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  309)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1010)  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  with  respect  to  the  movement  of 
coal,  including  the  movement  of  coal 
over  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


D  1750 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  WEDNESDAY.  OCTO- 
BER 5.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 5.  1983.  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving in  joint  meeting  the  President 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


n  1800 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIME  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TOMOR- 
ROW DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow. 

It  has  been  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENTS        REQUESTED        BY 
COMMITTEE      ON     STANDARDS 
OF      OFFICIAL      CONDUCT      ON 
PUBLISHING  OF  OFFICIAL  REC- 
ORDS OF  HOUSE 
(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  the  House  agreed  to 
House  Resolution  254.  by  a  vote  of  409 
to  0.  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  to  undertake  an  investigation 
into  alleged  improper  alterations  of 
House  documents.  A  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's inquiry  involved  the  serving 
of  interrogatories  on  each  Member  of 
the  House  during  the  97th  Congress 
and  certain  present  and  former  con- 
gressional and  committee  staff.  My  re- 
marks today  are  prefaced  with  a  re- 
minder that  these  interrogatories 
should  be  received  in  the  committee 
office  no  later  than  tomorrow  Septem- 
ber 15. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  already 
been  completed  by  the  committee 
staff.  Yet  more  needs  to  be  done.  Spe- 
cifically, the  committee  is  also  man- 
dated to  report  to  the  House  any  rec- 
ommendations it  deems  proper  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
code  of  official  conduct  or  the  Federal 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  other 
standards  of  conduct  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
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ployees  of  the  House  to  prevent  the 
improper  alteration  of  transcripts  of 
hearings  or  other  documents.  1  am 
therefore  taking  this  opportunity  to 
solicit  any  comments  or  advice  that 
you  may  wish  to  offer  regarding  the 
procedure  by  which  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  House  are  published.  In  ad- 
dition to  obtaining  the  views  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  the  committee 
is  likewise  interested  in  the  opinions  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittee  staff 
directors.  Government  Printing  Office 
personnel.  Office  of  Official  Reporters 
staff  people,  and  those  individuals  in 
congressional  offices  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility delegated  to  them  for  the 
editing  of  their  Member's  statements. 
In  short,  the  committee  invites  all  in- 
terested parties  to  share  their  advice 
and  suggestions  with  us. 

So  that  we  may  expeditiously  review 
and  analyze  any  comments  that  you 
may  offer,  we  ask  that  those  who  wish 
to  present  testimony  at  a  public  hear- 
ing or  statements  for  the  record  notify 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  within  7  days. 


ARMS  CONTROL  PRINCIPLES 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin) 
has  long  been  a  leader  in  this  Congress 
and  in  the  country  in  behalf  of  arms 
control.  Recently  hp  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  evolving 
debate  on  this  subject  by  publishing  a 
very  well  reasoned  white  paper  which 
I  think  will  help  focus  our  attention, 
and  hopefully  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration, on  the  moves  that  need 
to  be  made  in  October  in  Geneva  to 
bring  about  a  successful  resolution  to 
the  START  talks  that  are  now  in 
recess. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  report, 
which  we  have  tentatively,  at  least, 
adopted  in  this  body,  was  based  on  a 
three-pronged  approach:  The  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX.  a  new.  small  ICBM. 
perhaps  a  mobile  midget  missile,  and 
arms  control.  In  my  opinion,  the  ad- 
ministration thus  far  has  given  inad- 
equate attention  to  the  arms  control 
element  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  principles 
that  are  outlined  in  the  Aspin  white 
paper,  which  focus  on  throw-weight 
differential,  on  the  evolution  of  the 
bomber  force  in  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  a  id  the  third 
significant  issue  that  has  so  far  been  a 
blockage  to  a  proper  resolution  of  this 
issue,  the  large  MIRVd  ICBM  force 
that  both  sides  currently  have  in  their 
arsenal,  need  once  again  to  be  reem- 
phasized  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Com- 
mission with  recommendations  to  the 


administration  for  further  action  and 
presentation  on  October  6  in  Geneva. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  work 
that  Mr.  Aspin  has  contributed  in  this 
regard  and  the  work  that  the  Scow- 
croft Commi.ssion  is  now  doing  on  his 
recommendations  will  be  a  guideline  to 
the  administration.  As  one  who  has 
supported  the  MX.  I  can  only  say  that 
my  vote  on  the  very  significant  de- 
fense appropriation  measure  yet  to 
come  this  fall  will  be  based  upon  the 
success  the  administration  has  in 
meeting  this  test.  Arms  control  does 
need  to  have  a  greater  emphasis  that 
this  Congress  so  desires  placed  upon  it. 
The  administration  must  understand 
that  if  it  is  to  succeed  with  the  MX. 

Hopefully,  all  Members,  regardless 
of  their  views  on  the  MX.  who  have  a 
desire  to  reach  a  bipartisan  consensus 
on  arms  control,  will  read  Mr.  Aspins 
paper. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Politics.  Strategy,  and 

Arms  Control  Principles 

(By  Les  Aspin) 

The  key  question  in  strategic  arms  control 
today  is  whether  we  can  get  beyond  negoti- 
ating among  ourselves  .so  that  we  can  begin 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  many  sides  in  bur  own  domc-stic 
debate  are  so  captivated  by  their  conflicts 
with  one  another  that  they  scarcely  have 
any  time  or  energy  available  lo  figure  out 
how  we  should  deal  with  the  Soviets.  As  a 
nation  we  rather  resemble  a  highly  frac- 
tious labor  union  engaged  in  a  battle  over 
who  are  to  be  its  leaders,  what  are  the  desir- 
able terms  for  a  new  contract,  which  faction 
is  to  gel  credit  with  the  members  for  pro- 
posing what,  and  whether  or  not  to  cancel 
the  new  dues  asse.s.sment  for  a  strike  fund. 
In  the  meantime,  opposing  management 
(headed  by  a  notoriously  tough-bargaining, 
even  union-busting.  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer) sits  there  smiling,  waiting  and  building 
up  its  inventories.  The  prospect  for  reaching 
a  reasonable  deal  under  these  circumstances 
IS  not  bright. 

So  it  is  with  arms  control.  When  conserv- 
atives are  out  of  power,  they  argue  that  any 
proposed  arms  accord  (e.g..  SALT  II)  merely 
ratifies  Soviet  advantages  and.  further,  risks 
creating  an  arms-control-induced  euphoria 
thai  will  undermine  our  will  to  arm  our- 
selves adequately.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
liberals  are  out  of  power,  they  argue  that 
the  Administration's  proposals  are  not  made 
m  good  faith,  are  too  one-sidedly  tough  on 
the  Soviets  and  are  merely  a  screen  for  an 
arms  buildup. 

Although  it  is  a  reasonable  judgment  that 
it  was  the  conservative  opposition  to  SALT 
II  in  1979-80  that  was  the  major  provoking 
incident  in  this  chain  of  events,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  whoever  started  things,  our 
nation  is  now  caught  in  a  pathological  cycle. 
Each  side  is  organizing  mass  movements 
against  the  others  arms  control  proposals. 
The  conservatives  did  this  in  1979-80  and, 
when  coupled  with  the  concerns  about  na- 
tional weakness  crystallized  by  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan, their  opposition  to  SALT  II  ef- 
fectively helped  rally  the  troops  for  their 
1980  election  victory.  The  liberals  are  now- 
doing  the  same  thing  with  the  freeze  move- 
ment, looking  toward  1984.  Each  has  been 
trying  to  use  the  passions  created  by  the 
highly  emotional  issues  of  national  vulner- 
ability and  nuclear  war  to  raise  money  by 
mass  mailing  campaigns,  to  help  put  more 


of  its  people  in  power  and  to  change  the 
face  of  American  politics. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  "the  Lord 
looks  after  fools,  drunkards,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,"  but  one  must  ask  if  we 
can  continue  to  count  on  such  beneficence. 
Where  is  our  arms  control  Tong  War  lead- 
ing? Liberals  may  be  able  to  continue  for  a 
year  or  two  to  use  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's blunders  to  rai.se  money,  adopt  party 
platform  planks,  and  help  win  some  elec- 
tions—as the  conservatives  did  in  1980.  But 
what  about  the  long  run?  What  about  the 
requirement  that  treaties  be  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate?  I  can  see  a  Demo- 
cratic President  quickly  negotiating  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  Mr.  Andropov  after 
January  20.  1985  (an  agreement,  lei  us  say, 
that  cancels  MX  and  the  new  Soviet  SS-X- 
24  ICBM.  reduces  various  SALT  II  limits  by. 
•say,  10-20  percent,  and  ratifies  for  the  long 
term  the  Soviets'  existing  advantage  in 
large  missiles)  and  then  finding  himself 
beset  by  a  recalcitrant  34  Senators  and  a 
fire-storm  of  right-wing  opposition— looking 
toward  the  1986  elections.  And  so  on. 

It  is  at  least  worth  exploring  whether 
there  might  be  a  better  way— a  way  lo  listen 
to  the  rea.sonable  portions  of  what  each  side 
in  our  domestic  debate  has  been  saying  and 
to  develop,  from  that,  the  outline  of  a 
mutual  position.  The  guiding  principles  of 
such  a  position  have  to  be  simple  enough 
that  people  can  understand  them,  write 
about  them  in  the  press  and  talk  about 
them  on  television.  They  needn't  pass  the 
test  of  fitting  on  a  bumper  sticker,  but  they 
must  be  clear  enough  to  the  informed,  but 
non-expert,  public  to  compete  with  those— 
Stop  Salt'  or  Freeze  Now"— that  do.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  both 
SALT  II  and  the  original  START  proposal. 
Each,  with  all  its  sub-limits  and  sub-sub- 
limits,  reads  as  if  it  were  drafted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  lawyers.  (Both  probaby  were.)  It  is 
very  hard  for  even  an  informed  public  to 
debate  the  merits  of  a  treaty  as  complex  as 
a  debenture.  It  is  even  harder  lo  organize 
popular  support  for  one.  This  doesn't  mean 
there  shouldn't  be  detailed  provisions  deal- 
ing with  verification  and  other  such  matters 
in  an  eventual  arms  control  treaty- merely 
that  the  agreement  ought  to  be  centered  on, 
at  most,  two  or  three  principles  thai  can  be 
discussed  intelligently. 

One  way  to  see  whether  such  an  agree- 
ment is  possible  is  to  construct  an  ideal,  ab- 
stract agreement  based  on  technical  criteria. 
These  efforts,  however,  tend  to  be  ignored 
by  "veryone  but  their  authors  because  no 
one  else  has  any  stake  in  them.  Another 
way.  a  more  political  way.  is  to  try  to  broker 
an  agreement  among  the  various  factions— a 
position  the  parlies  could  live  with  over  the 
long  haul  as  we  try  to  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets. We  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  would 
be  trying  lo  use  a  process  lo  develop  a  few 
principles,  not  a  laundry  list  of  limitations, 
and  that  the.se  must  be  compatible  with  a 
strategically  sound  agreement.  What  is  stra- 
tegically sound?  We  will  adopt  the  defini- 
tion in  the  Scowcroft  Commission  Report: 
we  are  trying  to  find  something  that  will 

■permitttl  the  United  States  lo  move— over 
time— toward  more  stable  strategic  deploy- 
ments, and  givtel  the  Soviets  the  strong  in- 
centive lo  do  the  same."  By  "stable"  we 
mean  survivable  forces  for  both  sides,  with 
no  significant  unilateral  advantages  and 
minimal  (ideally  no)  advantages  from  strik- 
ing first. 


I.  DESTRUCTIVE  potential 

To  broker  an  agreement  among  our  do- 
mestic factions,  we  must  decide  what  part  of 
the  parlies'  previous  positions  lo  include 
and  what  lo  ask  them  lo  give  up.  The  key 
disagreement  between  the  Administration 
and  a  number  of  its  critics  involves  the  de- 
structive power  of  ballistic  missiles.  Al- 
though accuracy  is  important  in  being  able 
to  destroy  hardened  targets,  the  yield  of  a 
weapon— as  measured  in  megatonnage  (its 
destructive  power  as  calculated  in  millions 
of  Ions  of  conventional  explosive)— is  also 
important  in  attacking  both  hardened  and 
unhardened  '  targets.  Actual  missile  yield  is 
difficult  to  verify.  The  most  verifiable  meas- 
ure for  yield  is  a  missile's  throw-weight— es- 
.senlially  the  weight  of  the  missiles  war- 
head, guidance,  and  MIRV-dispensing  mech- 
anism, if  any.  Because  the  Soviets  have  gone 
in  for  large  mi.ssiles  such  as  the  SS-18, 
having  over  twice  the  throw-weight  of  even 
the  MX,  they  have  in  their  missile  force  of 
some  2,300  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  about  13  mil- 
lion pounds  of  throw-weight.  The  United 
Stales  has,  in  comparison,  about  4.5  million 
pounds  on  its  approximately  1,600  ICBMs 
and  SLBMs.  Endless  arguments  are  po.ssible 
about  this  disparity.  Does  it  matter,  since 
each  side  has  about  8.500  ballistic  missile 
warheads. 

Note.— Following  are  the  numbers  of  mis- 
sile launchers  and  warheads  under  the 
SALT  II  counting  rules: 
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Conservatives  tend  to  argue  that  it  mat- 
ters a  lot— that  the  high  Soviet  missile 
throw-weight,  if  ratified  as  a  perpetual 
Soviet  advantage  in  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment, would  give  the  Soviets  a  permanent 
and  important  edge  over  the  United  Stales. 
In  part,  they  argue,  this  is  because  a  large 
amount  of  throw-weight  gives  one  the  abili- 
ty, relatively  quickly,  to  replace  a  large 
number  of  warheads  with  an  even  larger 
number  of  smaller  (presumably  quite  accu- 
rate) ones,   and   thus  to   multiply   quickly 


'  In  measuring  destructive  power  aeain.st 
unhardened  targets  a  mea.sure  called  'equivalfnt 
meKatonnagc"  is  ordinariLv  used.  This  lalies  ac 
count  of  the  fact  that  .such  dcslructive  power  goes 
up  more  slowly  than  megatonnage  itself  as  the 
latter  increases. 


one's  ability  to  attack  hardened  targets. 
This  is  often  called  the  ability  lo  "break 
out."  Also,  as  discussed  below,  a  nation 
having  a  significant  advantage  in  throw- 
weight  is  better  able  than  its  opponent  to 
attack  soft  targets  with  a  barrage  of  war- 
heads. Conservatives  tend  to  conclude  that 
any  arms  control  proposal  should  eliminate 
this  Soviet  advantage  and  do  so  promptly— 
otherwi.se  the  agreement  will  be  a  sham  and 
delusion.  Much  time  has  been  spent  recent- 
ly within  the  government  arguing  whether 
these  sharp  and  quick  throw-weight  reduc- 
tion demands  should  be  incorporated  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  into  our  START  proposals. 
That  is.  should  they  be  stated  in  terms  of 
the  Soviets  having  lo  get  down  to  a  total 
level  of  mi.ssile  throw-weight  near  ours,  or 
should  they  be  stated  as  very  low  sublimits 
on  large  Soviet  ICBMs?  As  originally  ad- 
vanced, our  START  propo.sal  would  have  re- 
quired the  Soviets  lo  have  no  more  than  210 
large  missiles  of  SS-19  size  or  larger  (essen- 
tially the  size  of  MX)  and  no  more  than  110 
very  large  missiles  of  SS-)8  size  (about  2'/v 
limes  the  size  of  MX).  Since  they  now  have 
668  SS-18S  and  SS-19.  including  308  SS-18s 
alone,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  cut  these, 
their  newest  ICBMs.  by  two-thirds  quite 
quickly. 

But  whether  we  propose  that  the  Soviets 
scrap  the  vast  majority  of  their  new-  ICBMs 
in  the  near  future  because  of  direct  limits 
on  throw-weight  or  becau.se  of  indirect 
limits  on  large  missiles,  such  proposals  are 
so  unilateral  and  drastic  that  they  are  un- 
likely to  be  embraced  by  the  Soviets  no 
matter  how  much  we  insist.  Perhaps  in  a  ne- 
gotiation that  was  le.ss  in  the  public  eye  and 
in  which  fewer  people  had  emotional  and 
political  involvement,  the  Administration's 
approach  might  be  accepted  by  many  con- 
gressmen as  a  tough  but  valid  initial  posi- 
tion. After  all.  the  President  is  a  former 
union  negotiator  and  a  man  reportedly 
proud  of  his  reputation  as  a  hard  bargainer. 
Maybe  he  feels  he  has  a  realistic  chance  of 
getting  the  Soviets  lo  cut.  say,  one-third  of 
their  big  ICBMs  and  that  the  only  real  op- 
portunity for  gelling  there  is  lo  ask  for 
twice  as  deep  a  cut  initially.  Whether  this  is 
his  lactic  or  not.  it's  not  working  and  given 
the  current  political  situation,  it  can't  work. 

Worse,  the  one-sided  and  non-negotiable 
aspect  of  this  proposal  has  led  some  liberals 
to  argue  that  any  proposed  throw-weight 
limit,  direct  or  indirect,  is  but  a  crafty 
device  of  conservatives  lo  scuttle  arms  con- 
trol. Many  members  of  Congress  who  would 
normally  be  inclined  to  give  a  President 
some  leeway  in  his  negotiating  tactics  have 
become  convinced,  in  part  because  of  the 
long  history  of  his  opposition  lo  arms  con- 
trol agreements  and  the  perceived  personal 
views  of  some  in  his  Administration,  that  he 
is  not  negotiating  in  good  faith.  He  protests 
his  sincerity,  his  opponents  express  their 
skepticism,  the  Soviets  (convincingly)  say 
they  will  never  agree,  and  there  we  are.  He 
needs  the  support  of  the  middle-of-the-road 
members  of  Congress  in  order  to  maintain 
his  strategic  programs  and  to  be  able  lo  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviets,  but  he  is  going  lo 
continue  slowly  to  lose  it  unless  some  differ- 
ent approach  is  taken.  If  we  are  to  avoid  cat- 
astrophic domestic  deadlock,  with  serious 
impact  both  on  our  strategic  programs  and 
on  arms  control  negotiations,  we  need  lo 
seek  a  new  basis  on  which  a  consensus 
might  be  constructed,  but  we  should  not 
abandon  the  perfectly  sensible  idea  that  all 
nuclear  weapons  arc  not  identical  in  their 
strategic  potential. 


But  if  the  Administration  has  played  its 
hand  poorly,  .some  of  its  liberal  opponents 
have  claimed  loo  much  in  their  opposition 
to  any  such  limits.  Their  views  might  best 
be  summed  up  by  the  words  of  a  poster  re- 
portedly hanging  in  a  State  Department 
office:  "Real  Men  Don't  Need  Throw- 
weight."  Real  men  may  not  need  it,  but 
they'd  best  consider  it  seriously  if  the  other 
side  will  permanently  have  many  limes 
more  destructive  power.  In  the  past,  most 
di.scu.ssions  of  destructive  power  have  been 
centered  on  its  role  in  enhancing  a  weapon's 
ability  lo  attack  a  hardened  target  such  as 
an  ICBM  silo.  In  such  a  case,  one  can  com- 
pensate for  deficiencies  in  missile  accuracy, 
within  limits,  by  increasing  the  warhead's 
destructive  power,  or  yield.  This  takes  more 
weight,  and  many  have  felt  over  the  years 
that  a  greater  aggregate  throw-weight  for 
the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  force  was  a  rea- 
sonable, rough  compensation  for  the  higher 
accuracy  of  U.S.  missiles.  Now-  thai  the  ac- 
curacy of  Soviet  missiles  is  roughly  the 
same  as  ours,  however,  there  is  much  less 
rationale  for  such  a  view.  In  any  case,  if 
arms  control  moves  both  sides  to  lessen 
their  reliance  on  large,  silo  uased,  MIRVed 
ICBMs,  as  the  Scowcroft  Commission  has 
suggested,  lower  throw-weight  totals  are  de- 
sirable for  several  reasons.  If  small  missiles 
with  single  warheads  were  to  be  based  in 
silos,  relatively  low  negotiated  levels  of 
throw-weight  would  reduce  each  side's  abili- 
ty lo  compensate  for  inaccuracy  by  using 
high  yields.  If  small  missiles  were  based  in 
hardened  mobile  launchers  on  military 
land— and  this  now  seems  lo  be  the  most 
likely  method  of  deployment  for  the  United 
States— a  lower  level  of  throw-weight  would 
be  quite  desirable  becau.se  it  would  directly 
limit  the  Soviets'  ability  lo  conduct  the  only 
sort  of  plausible  attack  on  such  a  system:  a 
barrage  attack  over  the  whole  area  of  de- 
ployment. A  throw-weight  limit  similarly 
would  improve  the  survivability  of  any  such 
mobile  Soviet  system  by  restricting  the  U.S. 
ability  to  barrage  any  areas  of  Soviet  mobile 
missile  deployment. 

For  example,  if  a  hardened  mobile  launch- 
er could  withstand  20  pounds  per  square 
inch  (p.s.i.)  of  blast  pressure  (i.e.,  be  10 
times  as  survivable  as  a  normal  truck,  which 
is  about  2  p.s.i.),  then  it  would  likely  be  safe 
unless  it  were  within  about  1  mile  of  a  one- 
megaton  blast.  A  five  megaton  blast  would 
destroy  it,  however,  if  it  were  about  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  away.  Thus,  a  given 
number  of  five-megaton  weapons  can  bar- 
rage an  area  around  3  times  greater  than 
the  same  number  of  one-megaton  weapons. 
So,  over  the  long  run,  a  significant  disparity 
in  throw-weight  permitting  larger  weapons 
and  more  destructive  power  on  one  side 
would  be  destabilizing  because  such  a  dis- 
parity would  tend  lo  undermine  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  other  side's  forces.  The  same 
is  true  of  submarine  deployment  areas  and 
of  areas  near  bomber  bases.  If  one  has  no 
idea  whert  a  submarine  is  in  the  open  ocean 
or  where  a  bomber  is  in  the  air,  then  a  bar- 
rage attack  is,  of  course,  wholly  impractical. 
But  if  a  probable  general  location  is  known, 
it's  a  different  matter.  For  example,  if  tech- 
nology should  permit  a  submarine  to  be  de- 
tected to  be  somewhere  within  an  area  of 
several  hundred  square  miles,  it  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  barrage  of  about  the  same 
amount  of  destructive  power  that  the  sub- 
marine itself  carries— several  tens  of  mega- 
tons. Even  after  boml>ers  took  off,  they 
could  conceivably  be  destroyed,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, by  a  barrage  attack  on  the  area 
around     the     base— if    the     attacker     had 
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enough  throw-weight.  The  technique  of  a 
barrage  is  uncertain— more  warheads,  the 
same  numl>er  with  higher  yield— but  what- 
ever the  technique,  the  point  is  the  same: 
gross  disparities  in  missile  throw-weight  are 
destabilizing. 

Throw-weight  disparities  are.  however, 
mainly  a  long-run  potential  problem  stem- 
ming from  the  ability  to  exploit  new  tech- 
nology, not  an  immediate  one.  We  do  not 
need  exact  equality,  but  we  do  need  clear 
progress  in  moving  away  from  the  big  differ- 
ences that  exist  today.  The  incentives  set  up 
by  an  agreement  should  be  stabilizing— 
pointing  toward  rough  equality— but  we 
need  not  push  this  so  quickly  as  to  attempt 
the  futile  effort  to  make  the  Soviets  re- 
structure their  ballistic  missile  forces  in  a 
very  short  time.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
construct  a  proposal  in  which  one  require- 
ment is  that  the  two  sides  approach  rough 
equality  in  ballistic  missile  throw-weight  as 
each  modernizes  its  forces  to  replace  aging 
missiles.  Realistically  this  is  going  to  mean 
gradual  Soviet  reductions,  because  we  don't 
want  to  permit  aggregate  increases  in  de- 
structive power  for  the  United  States.  But 
we  need  not  rush  this  process  so  much  that 
we  destory  any  possibility  of  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  In  short,  a  political  compro- 
mise between  the  liberals'  position— no  pres- 
sure toward  throw-weight  equality— and  the 
conservatives —immediate  and  sharp  Soviet 
throw-weight  reductions— has  both  strategic 
and  negotiating  merit.  The  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommended  that  arms  control 
agreements  point  toward  equal  levels  of 
warheads  of  roughly  equivalent  yield."  In 
line  with  this,  let  s  make  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion toward  rough  throw-weight  equality 
one  principle  of  our  possible  compromise. 

2.  BOMBERS 

Treatment  of  bomt>ers  presents  another 
area  of  disagreement.  Although  it  is  one  on 
which  the  various  sides  m  our  domestic 
debate  are  not  yet  so  sharply  divided,  the 
question  of  how  bombers  should  be  treated 
in  an  agreement  is  a  major  issue  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

First  of  all.  what  about  the  destructive 
power  of  the  weapons  carried  by  bombers?  A 
target  destroyed  by  a  bomber-carried 
weapon  would  be  just  as  vaporized  as  a 
target  destroyed  by  a  mi.ssile.  Bomber  weap- 
ons can  have  high  accuracy.  And  bombers 
carry  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total  de- 
structive power  of  U.S.  strategic  weapons- 
about  40  percent— whereas  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  Soviet  equivalent  megatonnage  is 
carried  by  bombers. 

On  the  other  hand,  bomber  weapons  are 
not  the  exact  equivalent  of  missile  war- 
heads. Bombers  are  comparatively  slow.  It 
would  take  a  bomber  carrying  the  same 
amount  of  destructive  power  as  an  ICBM 
nearly  20  times  longer  to  reach  its  target. 
For  this  reason  most  arms  controllers  have. 
correctly,  not  viewed  bombers  as  destabiliz- 
ing or  first-strike  weapons. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  very  large  air 
defenses  against  bombers— some  10.000  sur- 
face-to-air missile  launchers  and  atK>ut  2.200 
air  defense  interceptors.  The  United  States 
has  none  of  the  first  and  minimal  numbers 
of  the  second.  Since,  practically  .speaking, 
no  agreement  will  limit  air  defense,  some 
way  should  be  found  in  an  agreement  to 
permit  either  side  to  keep  a  strategic 
bomt>er  force  as  a  deterrent  in  the  face  of 
large  air  defenses  on  the  other  side.  This 
means  not  undermining  the  ability  of  bomb- 
ers to  carry  multiple  small  weapons  which 
can  be  launched  outside  air  defenses  in 
order  to  penetrate  them  more  easily.  Air- 


launched  cruise  mi.ssiles  are  thus  a  reasona- 
ble response  to  large  air  defenses.  Bombers, 
even  if  so  "MIRVed  "  by  being  equipped 
with  cruise  missiles,  are  not  a  potential  first 
strike  force,  given  today's  early  warning  sys- 
tems. Also,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
bomber  weapons  are  kept  on  alert  than 
ICBMs. 

Bomber  weapons  should  thus  be  treated 
differently  from  ballistic  missile  warheads. 
Still,  some  account  should  be  taken  in  an 
overall  strategic  arms  control  agreement  of 
the  current  U.S.  advantage  in  the  overall  de- 
structive power  of  its  bomber  force.  How- 
can  this  be  done? 

In  SALT  II.  the  essence  of  the  tacit  com- 
promise on  this  issue  was  to  offset  the  Sovi- 
ets' large  ICBM  advantage  by  leaving  our 
boml)er  advantage  largely  untouched.  Es- 
sentially, the  locked-in  Soviet  advantage  in 

large  modern  ICBMs  (SS-lBs)  in  the 
SALT  II  agreement  was  balanced  by  the 
way  that  the  sub-limits  on  strategic  nucle- 
ar delivery  vehicles  "  carrying  more  than  one 
warhead  left  bombers  only  loosely  con- 
strained. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  initial  posi- 
tion in  START  was  that  bomber  limitations 
be  put  off  altogether  until  the  more  impor- 
tant ballistic  missile  limitations  were  negoti- 
ated. The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  be  gearing  up  for  a  proposal  that  equates 
all  nuclear  charges"— in  effect  implying 
that  a  large  SS-18  warhead  that  takes  only 
30  minutes  to  arrive  accurately  at  its  target 
is  equal  to,  e.g..  a  much  smaller  weapon  on  a 
B-52  that  takes  hours  to  do  .so.  These  posi- 
tions are  both  quite  one-sided  and  non-start- 
ers. Some  way  must  be  found  equitably  to 
balance  the  destructive  potential  of  these 
two  very  different  strategic  systems  against 
one  another.  Having  done  this,  it  should  be 
possible  to  construct  a  .schedule  of  reduc- 
tions that  would  reduce  the  .^izc  and  de- 
structive potential  of  the  forces  on  both 
sides  while  preserving  this  balance.  The  de- 
sired result  is  enhanced  strategic  stability  at 
lower  levels  of  destructive  potential.  Let's 
make  this,  then,  the  second  principle  of  our 
possible  compromise— promoting  a  decline 
in  overall  destructive  power  of  both  missiles 
and  bombers,  but  by  mechanisms  that  take 
account  of  the  slowne.ss  of  bombers  and  of 
the  defenses  against  them. 

3.  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  WARHEADS 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
two  limitations  on  ballistic  mi.ssile  war- 
heads—an overall  limit  of  5.000  and  a  re- 
quirement that  no  more  than  2.500  be  per- 
mitted on  land.  At  the  current  time,  the 
US  has  only  about  2.150  of  Its  .some  8.500  - 
SALT-accountable  warheads  on  land.  The 
Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  have  almost  ex- 
actly the  reverse  proportions— only  about 
2.150  of  their  8.500  warheads  are  sea-based. 
They  rely  primarily  on  land-based  missiles. 

These  circum-stances  present  a  strategic 
(and  therefore  an  arms  control)  dilemma  be- 
cause it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  most 
stabilizing  step— the  step  that,  over  the  long 
run.  will  limit  any  incentive  for  a  first 
strike— is  to  move  both  sides  proportionate- 
ly away  from  reliance  on  large,  fixed. 
MIRVed.  land-based  missiles.  The  Soviet 
side  now  possesses  such  weapons.  The 
United  States  is  moving,  with  much  dissen- 
sion, toward  deployment  of  100  MX  mi.ssiles 
of   this  category— less   than   one-sixth   the 


Thi.s  include.s  14  warhead.s  on  Posridon  and  full 
loads  on  Soviet  mus-siles.  Actual  deployi'd  warhead 
totals  would  bo  somewhat  lower,  but  the  former 
have  the  virtue  of  havini:  tx-en  agreed  upon  in  ne- 
Kolialions. 


number  of  Soviet  mi.ssiles  of  the  same  type, 
less  than  one-fifth  the  number  of  such  war- 
heads, and  less  than  one-eleventh  of  the 
comparable  Soviet  throw-weight. 

Some  of  us  have  supported  the  first  step 
of  this  MX  deployment.  a.s  long  as  it  is  im- 
bedded in  the  Scowcroft  Commi-ssion's  pack- 
age approach  of  making  the  small,  single- 
warhead  ICBM  the  primary  U.S.  ICBM  pro- 
gram of  the  future  and  of  proposing  stabiliz- 
ing approaches  to  arms  control.  We  have 
done  so  in  no  small  part  because  of  the  in- 
centive to  negotiate  that  we  believe  the  MX 
program  gives  to  the  Soviets— or.  more  pre- 
cisely. becau.se  of  the  disincentive  to  negoti- 
ate that  would  be  given  them  by  our  unilat- 
eral cancellation  of  the  MX  program.  But 
many  fair-minded  members  of  the  Congress 
believe  otherwise.  Their  primary  concern  is 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  will  not  ne- 
gotiate seriously  and  will  use  congressional 
approval  of  MX  procurement  to  make  MX 
the  centerpiece  of  the  U.S.  ICBM  program- 
perhaps  by  deploying  more  than  100  MX 
missiles,  perhaps  by  later  dropping  the 
small  missile  program— and  will  thus  be- 
queath us  a  less  stable  rather  than  a  more 
stable  world. 

These  concerns  are  legitimate.  They  must 
be  answered  by  reasonable  arms  control  pro- 
posals and  by  a  vigorous  small  missile  pro- 
gram. But  the  dilemma  remains:  in  light  of 
the  current  situation,  where  the  large 
Soviet  ICBMs  are  already  deployed  and  the 
equivalent  U.S.  weapon  has  just  begun 
flight-testing,  how  can  one  construct  an  eq- 
uitable and  stabilizing  proposal  that  would 
move  both  sides  away  from  reliance  on  such 
weapons  and  still  have  a  chance  of  being  ne- 
gotiated? If.  as  the  Administration  has  done, 
we  demand  a  sub-limit  on  land-based  war- 
heads that  would  require  the  Soviets  to 
eliminate  .soon  nearly  two-thirds  of  their 
land-based  warheads  and  over  half  of  their 
most  modern  ones  on  SS-l8s  and  SS-19s.  we 
have  another  non-starter- even  though  one- 
third  of  the  Soviet  SS-18  and  SS-19  lorce  is 
still  a  formidable  force  of  large  ICBMs.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  we  offer  to  trade  the 
MX  only  for  potential  new  large  Soviet 
ICBMs.  as  does  the  new  ICBM  flight  test 
moratorium  now  being  proposed  by  some  in 
the  Congress,  we  are  in  effect  ratifying  the 
existing  Soviet  advantage  in  large  ICBMs. 

One  possibly  fruitful  compromise— as  part 
of  a  package— would  be  to  retain  the  limit  of 
5.000  ballistic  missile  warheads  thai  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  but  to  drop  the 
sublimit  of  2.500  land-based  warheads.  The 
incentives  provided  by  a  reduction  in  the 
overall  number  of  ballistic  missile  warheads 
to  5.000— a  reduction  of  over  40  percent 
from  today's  SALT-accountable  warheads- 
together  with  ongoing  programs  that  will 
put  both  sides'  hardened  silos  at  risk,  should 
be  an  Incentive  to  both  sides  to  move  away 
from  heavy  reliance  on  large,  fixed. 
MIRVed  ICBM  s. 

But.  and  this  is  a  key  point,  if  the  Soviets 
prefer  to  keep  a  huge  portion  of  their  war- 
heads on  land-based  missiles,  we  should  not 
try  to  prohibit  that  by  an  arms  control 
agreement— as  long  as  they  are  not  destabi- 
lizing land-based  systems.  A  sound  agree- 
ment, together  with  our  own  programs,  may 
and  indeed  should  give  the  Soviets  an  incen- 
tive to  move  in  time  toward  small  land- 
based  missiles  instead  of  large  land-based 
ones.  They  might  choose  as  they  modernize, 
over  time,  to  replace  most  of  their  large, 
fixed.  MIRVed  ICBMs  with  a  larger  number 
of  smaller,  fixed,  single-warhead  ones,  if 
they  believed  such  were  reasonably  surviv- 
able   because   of   a   limitation   on   warhead 


numbers.  Or  they  might  choose  to  move 
toward  small  mobile  ICBMs.  similar  to  their 
SS-20  intermediate-range  missiles.  Because 
of  their  large  land  area  and  this  existing 
program.-'  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  induc- 
ing the  Soviets  to  move  toward  small,  land- 
based  ICBM's  at  some  reasonable  schedule, 
or  even  as  they  would  normally  replace 
their  existing  missiles  over  time,  is  forcing 
them  into  unfamiliar  or  uncongenial  tech- 
nologies or  terrain.  There  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  make  arms  control  proposals  that  would 
make  it  easy  for  the  Soviets  to  choose  to 
cleave  to  a  policy  of  leaving  most  of  their 
warheads  on  their  large,  fixed.  MIRVed 
ICBMs  eveft  after  their  next  modernization 
cycle. 

As  in  the  case  of  throw-weight  limitations, 
the  reasonable  compromise  between  tho.se 
who  are  demanding,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Soviets  restructure  their  strategic  forces 
right  now  by  eliminating  large  ICBMs  as 
their  main  warhead  carriers,  and  those  who 
are  arguing,  on  the  other,  that  we  should 
just  ignore  these  missiles  is  to  agree  on  in- 
centives in  the  proposed  agreement  that 
would  lead  to  a  restructuring  over  lime. 
Let's  make  this  the  third  nrinciple  of  our 
possible  compromise— crea I  incentives  for 
both  sides  to  move,  during  their  next  mod- 
ernization cycle,  away  from  putting  high 
proportions  of  their  warheads  on  large, 
fixed  ICBMs. 

These  three  principles,  in  sum,  seem  to  be 
important  both  strategically  and  politically 
for  any  current  U.S.  strategic  arms  control 
proposal:  (a)  a  gradual  evolution  toward 
rough  equality  in  missile  throw-weight;  (b)  a 
decline  in  the  overall  destructive  capacity  of 
all  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  taking  bomb- 
ers' unique  features  into  consideration:  and 
(c)  the  creation  of  incentives  for  each  side 
to  move  away,  in  the  course  of  moderniza- 
tion, from  having  or  putting  large  propor- 
tions of  its  warheads  on  large,  fixed  ICBMs. 

The  goal  is  not  to  score  a  few-  points  in  a 
continuing  policy  debate.  The  goal  is  to  re- 
solve the  core  disputes  that  divide  the 
American  polity  into  rival  camps  that 
stymie  arms  control.  We  need  a  break- 
through such  as  that  achieved  a  generation 
ago  by  then  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
when  he  recognized  the  advantages  to  the 
ultimate  interests  of  the  United  States  of  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  If  our  interest  is 
truly  arms  control,  and  not  sterile  debate  or 
the  quashing  of  arms  control,  then  we 
cannot  continue  on  the  course  to  nowhere 
that  we  are  now  following.  There  is  only  one 
choice,  and  that  is  compromise. 


PARTING  CHEERS  FROM  A 
PRESIDENTIAL  SPEECHWRITER 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  latest  issue  of  the  National 
Review,  which  arrived  on  the  news- 
stands in  early  September,  contains  an 
essay  by  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
former    deputy    assistant    and    chief 


'The  mobile  SS-20.  of  which  about  360  have  al- 
ready tieen  deployed,  weighs  al>oul  80.000  pounds. 
It  is  thus  several  thousand  pounds  heavier  than  our 
own  Minuleman  III  and  it  carries  3  warheads,  as 
does  Minuteman  111.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  variant  of 
the  Soviet  SS-16  ICBM  thai  was  not  deployed. 


speechwriter,  Aram  Bakshian.  Jr..  en- 
titled -Two  Cheers  for  Rape." 

Mr.  Bakshian,  who  left  the  White 
House  September  1.  reviewed  a  book 
on  romantic  fiction  by  Helen  Hazen. 
Among  other  things.  Mr.  Baskshian 
states  the  following: 

Rape,  especially,  seems  to  strike  a  deep, 
instinctive  chord  in  millions  of  female  read- 
ers, a  cherished  fantasy  •  *  *. 

*  *  •  I  suspect  that  those  of  us  willing  to 
slog  through  seas  of  treacle  could  pick  up  a 
few  handy  tactical  hints. 

All  this  and  more,  written,  thank  God.  by 
a  woman,  who  says  things  I  have  long  sus- 
pected but  would  never  have  dared  publish. 

•  •  •  applicants  may  write  in  care  of  this 
publication. 

This  is  bizarre,  pathetic  drivel.  No 
one  would  pay  it  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, except  that  Mr.  Bakshian  was, 
until  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Reagan's 
chief  speechwriter. 

Next,  we  hear,  'Two  Cheers  for 
Child  Abuse?"  "Two  Cheers  for 
Murder?"  "Two  Cheers  for  Nuclear 
War?" 

The  entire  article  follows: 
Two  Cheers  for  Rape 
(Reviewed  by  Aram  Bakshian,  Jr.) 

(  "Endless  Rapture:  Rape.  Romance,  and 
the  Female  Imagination."'  by  Helen  Hazen.) 

Helen  Hazen  had  better  watch  out.  At  this 
very  moment  she  is  probably  being  targeted 
for  destruction  (literary  if  not  physical)  by 
thai  latter-day  monstrous  regiment  of 
women,  the  extreme  feminists.  No  doubt 
she  has  also  distressed  a  lot  of  wimpish  Alan 
Alda  clones  as  well,  but  their  bite  is  likely  to 
be  as  feeble  as  their  bark.  What  has  Miss 
Hazen  done  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  harri- 
dans? She  has  written  a  funny,  insightful, 
slightly  disconnected,  but  mostly  sensible 
little  book  about  the  question  Sigmund 
Freud  asked  but  could  not  answer:  What  do 
women  want? 

One  thing  they  seem  to  want,  and  certain- 
ly consume  voraciously,  is  the  subject  of 
much  of  her  book,  that  turgid,  slushy  varie- 
ty of  light  reading  known  as  romantic  fic- 
tion. Anyone  who  has  had  to  machete  his 
way  through  shelves  of  the  stuff  at  a  book- 
shop, or  who  has  observed  what  even  the 
best  and  brightest  of  the  female  office  help 
tend  to  read  at  lunch,  is  no  stranger  to  the 
phenomenon. 

Were  dealing  here  not  just  with  the 
syrupy  costume  romances  of  Georgette 
Heyer  and  Barbara  Cart  land,  which  .seldom 
go  much  further  than  a  ki.ss  or  a  pinch 
(Sister  Carlland  once  described  her  ideal  of 
the  erotic  male  figure  as  being  "fully 
clothed  and  preferably  in  uniform"),  but 
with  the  new  wave  of  rawer  romantic  fiction 
that  is  ba-sed  on  real  seduction,  abduction, 
degradation,  and  outright  rape.  Rape,  espe- 
cially, seems  to  strike  a  deep,  instinctive 
chord  in  millions  of  female  readers,  a  cher- 
ished fanta,sy  that  is  not  confined  to  air- 
headed  bits  of  fluff  or  frustrated  dowds.  To 
these  millions  of  women,  who  vastly  out- 
number the  readers  of  feminist  novels  and 
tracts,  fictive  rape,  according  to  Miss  Hazen. 
is  a  key  part  of  "the  woman's  world  of  illu- 
sion." a  "ritual  of  love  that  exists  in  fanta- 
sy": 

A  man  says  to  a  woman  that  she  is  so  de- 
sirable that  ho  will  defy  all  the  rules  of 
honor  and  decency  in  order  to  have  her.  I 
would  like  to  be  raped,  but  I  want  it  to 
happen  to  me  exactly  as  it   happened   to 


Cressida  in  Vice  Avenged.  I  want  a  marquis 
to  come  to  my  second-story  window  at  night 
with  a  ladder.  The  house  should  be  a  coun- 
try mansion.  I  will  be  asleep.  He  will  put  on 
a  mask  and  stuff  a  handkerchief  in  my 
mouth.  He  will  carry  me  down  the  ladder 
and  onto  his  horse.  I  will  be  dreadfully 
frightened  and  in  my  fear  will  only  cling  to 
him  more  tightly  since  his  strength  is  my 
one  antidote  to  that  fear.  We  will  travel 
across  the  moors  to  the  hollow  he  has 
marked  out.  He  will  carry  me  to  the  bed  of 
bearskin  rugs  and  furs  he  has  spread  •  •  • 

And.  of  course,  there  w"ill  be  a  romantic 
rape— a  scary  yet  somehow  cozy  sort  of  rape 
that  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  real 
crime,  committed  in  a  real  setting  by  a  real 
rapist. 

Whatever  the  reason,  this  sells  like  hot- 
cakes  to  the  ladies,  most  men  ignore  it.  al- 
though I  suspect  that  those  of  us  willing  to 
slog  through  seas  of  treacle  could  pick  up  a 
few  handy  tactical  tips. 
As  Miss  Hazen  points  out: 
Today's  publishing  industry  relies  heavily 
on  novels  of  romance.  The  purchases  are  all 
made  by  women,  for  romance  novels  are  the 
only  literary  genre  that  does  not  attract 
both  sexes,  an  interesting  fact,  since  it  hints 
that  the  rituals  of  love  that  are  reaffirmed 
in  both  every  romance  and  every  reader's 
heart  are  peculiar  only  to  women,  that  the 
mystery  of  the  female  is— all  protestation 
aside— really  not  too  fascinating  to  men. 

Here  is  a  yawning  gender  gap  indeed— a 
literary  genre  that  .  puts  men  to  sleep, 
arouses  many  women,  and  enrages  femi- 
nists. Even  a  harmless  old  she-hack  like  Bar- 
bara Cartland  becomes,  in  the  reddened 
eyes  of  Germaine  Greer,  a  sinister  menace, 
a  barrier  to  be  removed  if  "women's  libera- 
tion movements  are  to  accomplish  anything 
at  all. " 

Why  is  it  that  romantic  fiction  is  so 
widely— and  exclusively— popular  with 
women,  and  so  loathed  by  feminists?  As  to 
the  appeal.  Miss  Hazen  has  a  simple  and,  1 
believe,  rather  sensible  explanation. 

One  just  cannot  get  around  the  truth  that 
romance  is  more  important  to  women  than 
to  men  *  *  *  With  apologies  for  stating  the 
obvious.  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  all  animals  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
female  to  see  to  it  that  the  job  gets  done. 
Every  cell  in  her  body  is  attuned  to  this 
charge,  and.  as  with  all  the  truly  big  things 
in  her  life— birth,  growing  up.  death.  *  *  *- 
intelligent  beings  have  a  need  to  ritualize 
the  impulses  that  their  cells,  nerve  endings, 
and  hormones  so  disturbingly  thrust  upon 
them.  The  ritual  merely  lends  grace  to  the 
task  and  disguises  the  enormity  of  its  truth 
•  •  •  To  discredit  the  ritual  is  to  deny  the 
truth. 

The  feminist  loathing  for  romantic  fic- 
tion. Miss  Hazen  sa.vs.  is  a  reflection  of  basic 
feminist  anger.  That  feminists  so  often 
"deal  out  hatred  is  only  to  be  expected.  If 
the  tie  that  binds  one  group  of  people  to  an- 
other is  economic,  any  revolt  will  be  aimed 
at  the  economic  structure.  The  basic  tie 
that  binds  women  and  men  is  love,  and  re- 
gardless of  all  the  other  arguments  that 
quicken  the  feminist  cause,  it  is  love,  or  the 
fundamental  tie  between  men  and  women, 
that  is  under  attack."  and  she  proceeds  with 
a  devastating  analysis  of  the  Adam-ribbing, 
naggingly  aggrieved  nature  of  most  feminist 
fiction. 

All  this  and  more,  written,  thank  God.  by 
a  woman,  who  says  things  I  have  long  sus- 
pected but  would  never  have  dared  publish. 
Sane   members   of   both   sexes   owe   Helen 
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Hazen  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing 
nature  and  common  sense  to  bear  on  roman- 
tic sexuality  at  a  time  when  the  field  was  in 
danger  of  being  overrun  by  neurotics  in  re- 
bellion against  their  glands  and  consulting 
engmeers  who  would  reduce  the  whole 
thing  to  parts  inventories  and  better  living 
through  chemistry. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  I  was  heartened 
to  discover  that  the  hero-seducers  in  Miss 
Hazen's  favorite  form  of  fiction  generally 
have  grey  eyes  and  sneer  a  lot.  The  revela- 
tion has  come  to  me  rather  late  in  life,  but 
this  means  that  I  may  have  what  it  takes 
after  all.  Thank  you.  Miss  Hazen.  and  appli 
cants  may  write  in  care  of  this  periodical. 


IMPACTS  OF  BUDGET  DEFICITS 
ON  THE  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Panetta). 
who  also  has  a  60-minute  special  order 
today,  be  recognized  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  60  minutes  allocated  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
and  I  have  taken  this  time  today  to 
discuss  the  impact  of  budget  deficits 
on  the  economy  of  this  Nation  and  the 
impact  on  the  Nations  future. 

I  have  extended  remarks  here  that  I 
will  put  in  the  Record  with  statistics 
contained  therein.  In  the  interest  of 
giving  time  to  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  participating  in 
this  special  order.  I  will  keep  my  re- 
marks brief  and  try  to  address  what 
are  the  salient  issues. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
netta). who  is  joining  me  in  this 
effort,  and  who  has  provided  leader- 
ship in  deficit  control,  has  been  work- 
ing hard  on  this  for  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee.  His 
leadership  efforts  in  the  reconciliation 
process,  starting  as  early  as  1981.  have 
contributed  very  substantially  to  hold- 
ing down  the  level  of  expenditures.  He 
deserves  commendation  for  that. 

D  1810 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  This  is 
not  a  time  to  point  the  finger  of  guilt. 
Both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  problem.  There  is  enough 
blame  to  go  around,  so  far  as  deficits 
are  concerned.  But  if  nothing  is  done, 
if  we  fail  to  address  this  problem  of 
large  deficits,  we  as  a  nation  are  in 
danger  of  consuming  our  seed  corn. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
good  agronomy  is  to  build  for  the 
future,  to  fertilize  the  land,  to  save  the 
best  seed  so  that  you  have  a  crop  not 
only  next  year  but  in  the  forseeable 
future.  I  have  observed  farmers  who 


have  failed  to  follow  these  rules  who 
have,  in  effect,  consumed  their  seed 
corn  in  letting  the  fertility  of  the  land 
disintegrate  and  not  preparing  for  the 
future.  They  do  not  last.  This  Nation 
faces  that  kind  of  potential  economic 
debilitation  if  we  continue  fiscal  poli- 
cies that  result  in  the  kinds  of  deficits 
we  are  facing  this  year. 

There  is  a  fashionable  new  economic 
religion  that  .says  deficits  do  not 
matter.'  a  new  apathy  that  is  a  far  cry 
from  our  puritan  roots  of  fiscal  pru- 
dence. 

I  believe  that  deficits  do  matter,  that 
national  fiscal  policy  does  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  our  economic  future 
and  well  being.  I  believe  that  the  defi- 
cits we  face  have  serious  impacts  re- 
gardless of  ones  ideological  attitude. 
For  those  who  say  they  are  conserv- 
atives, large  deficits  mean  erosion  of  a 
strong  private  enterprise  growth  be- 
cause of  capital  starvation.  Likewise, 
capital  starvation  bodes  ill  for  those 
who  consider  themselves  liberals  and 
the  liberals  of  the  future,  since  there 
will  be  no  revenues  to  support  new 
social  initiatives  without  confiscatory 
taxation. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  made  this 
Nation  continue  to  be  an  attractive 
place  and  to  have  a  high  quality  of  life 
is  the  ability  of  our  economic  system 
to  finance  the  marvelous  programs 
that  we  take  for  granted— high-quality 
education,  perhaps  the  broadest  edu- 
cational base  in  the  world  today  in 
terms  of  touching  the  lives  of  all  of 
our  citizens,  and  many  other  programs 
of  great  merit.  But  it  takes  somebody 
working  and  producing,  and  for  that 
to  happen  there  needs  to  be  capital  to 
invest.  If  we  continue  down  the  road 
of  large  deficits,  we  are  going  to  erode 
that  capital  base  and  there  are  not 
going  to  be  the  necessary  funds  to  con- 
tinue a  program  of  social  initiatives  of 
high  quality. 

Continued  large  deficits  will  create  a 
huge  debt  service  cost  for  future  gen- 
erations that  will  stifle  their  ability  to 
have  a  desirable  quality  of  life.  Just 
look  at  what  it  is  today.  We  are  touch- 
ing $100  billion  just  for  debt  service. 
Think  what  we  could  do  with  $100  bil- 
lion in  terms  of  good  quality  programs 
to  help  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

New  social  initiatives  will  almost  be 
nonexistent  because  of  the  drain  of 
dollars  required  to  pay  interest  on  the 
national  debt  if  we  continue  the  path 
of  high  deficits,  much  of  which,  inci- 
dentally, will  be  paid  to  foreign  inves- 
tors, thereby  exacerbating  the  drain 
on  U.S.  capital. 

The  deficits  we  are  leaving  as  a 
legacy  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren are  unfair.  We  are  mortgaging 
their  future  to  live  beyond  our  nation- 
al means.  Continued  high  deficits 
threaten  our  future  trade  opportuni- 
ties. We  are  facing  a  $75  billion  trade 
deficit  in  1983— at  least  this  is  what 
the  experts  are  saying— in  part  as  a 


result  of  the  high-priced  dollar  result- 
ing from  the  flow  of  foreign  capital  to 
the  United  States.  Investors  are  at- 
tracted, obviously,  by  the  high  interest 
rates  in  this  Nation  that  result  from 
the  potential  of  large  deficits. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  compli- 
ment him  for  his  excellent  remarks. 
And  I  associate  myself  with  his  state- 
ment. 

There  is  simply  no  other  alternative, 
something  must  be  done  immediately 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficits  incurred 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These 
deficits  have  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions, forcing  the  national  debt  to  sky- 
rocket. 

Current  projections  for  fiscal  year 
1984  indicate  a  deficit  of  between  $160 
and  $180  billion  and  a  public  debt  of 
approximately  $1.6  trillion,  or  nearly 
$6,000  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country.  Designating  this 
a  national  financial  disaster  would  be 
understating  its  importance. 

For  every  tax  dollar  collected.  14 
cents  must  go  toward  servicing  the  in- 
terest owned  on  the  debt.  This  means 
that  the  average  American  is  now 
paying  14  percent  of  his  taxes  just  to 
finance  the  Federal  Government's 
past  fiscal  irresponsibility.  And  this 
burden  will  only  get  worse,  until  the 
Government  disciplines  itself  to  bring 
its  spending  practices  in  line  with  its 
revenues. 

However.  Congress  determination  to 
reduce  the  deficit  may  be  weakening 
just  when  aggressive  and  committed 
action  is  most  needed.  We  cannot 
allow  this.  Rather,  we  must  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget 
and  bold  initiatives  to  wipe  out  the 
public  debt. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  quick  mental 
arithmetic  would  say  that  the  trade 
deficit  would  mean  1.750.000  jobs,  or 
thereabouts,  and  that  would  go  a  long 
ways  toward  relieving  unemployment 
in  this  country.  I  would  further  say 
that,  historically,  we  have  had  trade 
surpluses.  However,  because  of  the 
impact  of  the  deficits,  people  are  an- 
ticipating continued  high  interest 
rates  and  we  have  this  tremendous 
flow  of  capital  to  the  United  States 
which  drives  up  the  price  of  the  dollar, 
which  in  turn  makes  it  difficult  for  us 
to  compete.  Deficits  do  matter.  I  think 
that  is  the  important  message,  if  we 
forget  everything  else  we  have  said 
today.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  new 
economic  religion  that  deficits  do  not 
matter.  I  think  it  makes  a  tremendous 
difference. 

The  gentleman  from  California  and 
myself  want  to  bring  this  fact  to  the 
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attention  of  this  body,  as  well  as  to  10th  consecutive  monthly  increase—  while  total  receipts  have  risen  by  only 
the  American  public.  Deficits  threaten  the  index  rose  1.2  percent  in  May  and  10.3  percent.  During  this  same  period 
our  recovery.  The  pressures  on  the  1.3  percent  in  April;  nondefense  outlays  swelled  to  a  12.9 
capital  pool  to  fund  large  deficits  can  Productivity  rose  at  a  4.3  percent  annual  growth,  while  defense  spending 
only  result  in  interest  rates  rising,  annual  rate  during  the  second  quarter,  increased  7.9  percent  annually.  For 
High  interest  rates  will  debilitate  surpassing  the  3.7  percent  pace  estab-  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1983 
housing  starts,  auto  sales,  capital  lished  during  the  first  3  months  of  the  Federal  deficit  substantially  ex- 
goods  sales,  appliances  and  all  of  the  1983.  ceeded  the  record  for  any  previous  full 
other  things  that  we  historically  have  These  statistics  speak  of  increased  year.  By  early  1982  the  Reagan  admin- 
counted  on  to  take  the  Nation  out  of  a  opportunities,  employment,  and  a  istration  had  predicted  an  $83  billion 
recession.  higher  standard  of  living  for  our  con-  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  figure 
We  have  a  tool  on  the  books  to  ad-  stituents.  America  appears  to  be  on  has  been  readjusted  several  times  due 
dress  this  problem.  It  is  called  recon-  the  move  again.  to  declining  revenues  and  the  continu- 
ciliation.  What  is  needed  to  use  this  Before  congratulating  ourselves,  let  ing  recession.  At  present,  the  budget 
tool  is  the  political  will  to  face  reality,  us  step  back  and  consider  some  dis-  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  estimated 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  here  tressing  facts.  Prime  lending  rates  are  at  between  $170  to  $180  billion.  The 
today.  on  the  increase.  Raised  from  10.5  to  11  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  projected 

Historically,  we  have  tended  to  fi-  percent  the  rate  hit  its  highest  level  in  to  be  $156.2  billion, 

nance  our  deficits  with  inflation.  We  almost  6  months— the  first  industry-  77,^  ^ed  ink  trend 

have     financed     them     with     printed  wide    increase    since    February    1982.  jo^^son 

money.  I  think  the  option  of  financing  New   home   sales   fell   2.9   percent   in       1954 ,5.9 

deficits  with  inflation  is  gone.  Inves-  June.  July  starts  slipped  further,  de-        iggs -1.6 

tors  today  are  far  more  sophisticated  dining  6.5  percent,  as  higher  interest        1966 -3.8 

than   in   past    decades.    I    know   that  rates  begin  to  take  their  toll— the  con-       1967 -8.7 

during  some  recent  years,  when  infla-  sensus  is  that   the   housing  recovery       1968 -25.2 

tion  was  running  at  a  high  rate  and  T-  has  bottomed  out  due  to  increasing  in-  Nixon: 

bills  were  paying  high  interest,  deposi-  terest  rates-Mark  J.  Reidy.  executive        iy°» +|* 

tors  in  a  small-town  bank  that  is  locat-  vice  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bank-       ^^^^ ^^^ 

ed  near  where  I  live,  a  bank  of  about  ers    Association    of    America;    Robert  1972'!"""!"!!!!"!!"""!!!!!!!!!!!!!"'!!!!!"         -23!4 

$20  million  in  assets  were  going  in  and  Ortner.    chief    Commerce    economist;        i9lzZ"Z"'"ZLi".'. -14.8 

taking  out  their  money  and  buying  T-  and  Michael  Sumichrast.  chief  econo-       1974 -4.7 

bills  because  they  recognized  that  in-  mist  for  the  National  Association  of  Ford: 

flation  was  eroding  their  savings,  not  Home      Builders-Washington      Post.        1975 -45.2 

only   their   interest    return   but   their  August  30.  1983.  Retail  sales  dropped        1976 -79.4 

principal.    This    illustrates    perfectly  0.1  percent  in  July.  America's  foreign  <^^^'£r-                                                ^^g 

that  today  the  American  public  is  so-  trade  deficit  widened  to  $6.4  billion  in        ^^^^ ^^ 

phisticated  enough  that  they  are  not  July,  for  annualized  projected  rate  of        jg,g ""■"";          _j^',j 

going  to  let  us  get  away  with  financing  $65  to  $70  billion.  Something  is  seri-       i^wiZ-^ZZ--------- -59.6 

deficits  through  the  process  of  infla-  ously  wrong  with  our  recovery  formu-  Reagan: 

tion.  That  again  emphasizes  the  very  la.                                                                         1981 -57.9 

important  need  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  problem  is  our       1982 _    iJn'o 

We  have  the  tool.  The  question  that  inaction.  The  incapacity  of  our  Gov-       1983 IITrqo 

confronts  this  body  is:  Do  we  have  the  ernment  to  curtail  the  growth  of  Fed-        1984 i»»-u 

wilP  I  do  not  think  we  can  wait  until  eral  spending  is  manufacturing  expec-  Estimate 

November  1984  to  demonstrate  our  tations  of  continued  record  deficits.  Let  us  examine  these  figures  in  fur- 
will  to  confront  the  damage  to  our  Recovering  from  years  of  ballooning  ther  detail.  In  the  past  decade  medi- 
Nation  of  high  deficits  inflation  and  high  interest  rates,  busi-  care  expenditures  have  risen  from  $8.8 

Mr  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of  ness  is  wary  of  another  one-two  punch  billion  to  $46.8  billion,  a  430-percent 
President  Reagan  and  with  the  co-  in  the  form  of  a  dwindling  supply  of  increa.se.  or  43  percent  a  year.  Outlays 
operation  of  Congress.  America  has  capital  at  a  reasonable  cost.  for  the  food  stamp  program  have  in- 
broken  the  grip  of  inflation  and  the  Washington  must  renew  its  budget  creased  from  $1.9  billion  to  $9.6  bil- 
concomitant  high  prime  interest  rates,  slashing  efforts.  Observers  of  Congress  lion,  a  400-percent  increase,  or  40  per- 
But  our  Nation  has  come  to  an  eco-  say  that  a  mood  of  resignation  is  de-  cent  a  year.  These  ballooning  costs 
nomic  watershed.  Congress  is  being  veloping  toward  deficit  spending.  Sup-  typify  the  increasing  demand,  and  in 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  which  posedly.  our  apathy  is  the  result  of  the  many  cases,  need  placed  upon  govern- 
will  influence  the  course  of  our  great  euphoria  produced  by  the  unfolding  ment  to  care  for  Americas  people, 
republic  far  into  the  future.  I  am  recovery  and  the  politcal  difficulties  Characteristic  of  the  budget  is  the 
hopeful  that  we  will  exhibit  wisdom  involved  with  limiting  Federal  spend-  uncontrollable  nature  of  its  composi- 
and  courage  in  answering  that  chal-  ing.  Self  delusion  is  a  subtle  narcotic,  tion.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the 
lenge  If  not  the  result  may  be  as  dis-  If  it  exists,  such  budget  escapism  will  outlays  of  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
asterous  as  "  it  would  have  been  in  hinder,  if  not.  defeat  recovery.  year  1984  budget  are  mandatory  under 
those  early  hours  of  America's  con-  From  the  Great  Lakes  steel  mills  to  existing  law  if  defense  is  included, 
sciousness.  the      Midwest      farmsteads      Federal  This    amounts    to    $220    billion,    or 

Hindsight  shows  the  long-delayed  re-  budget  deficits  have  produced  finan-  merely  26  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
covery  began  last  December.  Gaining  cial  distress.  Webster  interprets  deficit  1984  budget  outlays,  as  being  discre- 
momentum  the  economy  is  now  grow-  spending  as  "the  spending  of  funds  tionary.  In  1971  the  discretionary  por- 
ing at  its  fastest  rate  in  2  years.  raised   by   borrowing."   Many   of   our  tion   of   the   budget   was   35   percent. 

Industrial  output  in  July  climbed  by  constituents  would  add  to  this  defini-  Since   many   of  the  entitlement   pro- 

a  robust  1  8  percent;  tion  the  words  of  frustration,  worry,  grams  are  indexed  to  the  cost  of  living 

Real  GNP  has  grown  at  8.7  percent  and  even  hunger.  Absolutely,  whether  this     percentage     will     continue     to 

in  the  second  quarter;  we  like  it  or  not.  we  must  take  action  shrink. 

Unemployment  dropped  to  9.5  per-  to  correct  this  problem.  The  red  ink  trend,  if  unchecked,  will 

cent  in  July-  From  fiscal  year  1965  to  fiscal  year  add  an  additional   $1   trillion  to  the 

The  index  of  leading  economic  indi-  1981   total   budget  outlays  rose   at  a  public  debt  by  fiscal  year  1988    This 

cators  rose  1  percent  in  June  for  the  compound  annual  rate  of  11.3  percent  means  the  Treasury  would  be  facing 
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$220  billion  of  interest  payments  each 
year.  Coupled  with  compounding  enti- 
tlement program  costs,  and  other 
spending,  budget  deficits  will  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  billion 
through  1986  (CBO  projection).  If  not 
checked  interest  costs  will  erode  the 
opportunity  for  social  program  initia- 
tives. 

Most  economists  agree  that  deficits 
are  not  harmful  in  all  situations. 
During  times  of  recession  the  in- 
creased public  and  private  demands 
stimulate  employment  and  mdividual 
incomes.  However,  once  the  economy 
begins  recovering  mounting  deficits 
have  a  dampening  effect  upon  any 
prolonged  growth.  The  key  is  to  deter- 
mine when  the  corner  has  been 
turned. 

Over  the  next  5  years.  53  percent  of 
Americas  savings  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  subsidizing 
the  deficit  (the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey,  published  by  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 
August  i983).  Chronic  guzzling  from 
the  net-savings  pool  will  inhibit  any 
prolonged  recovery.  Simply,  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  be  crowded  out  from 
the  monetary  watering  hole.  Already, 
added  demand  for  the  finite  money 
supply  has  boosted  interest  rates  for 
short-term  borrowing.  Housing  starts, 
retail  sales,  and  business  investments 
are  becoming  increasingly  suppressed. 
Unless  deficits  are  trimmed  these  sec- 
tors will  experience  further  market  de- 
pression which  will  ripple  outward 
into  other  fields. 

Ask  any  home  loan  officer,  or  con- 
tractor, they  will  tell  you  the  story  of 
ascending  interest  rates.  An  average 
mortgage  looms  around  the  figure  of 
$65,000  and  a  monthly  payment  of 
$800.  An  increase  of  1  percentage 
point  raises  the  payment  by  another 
$50.  This  modification  disqualifies 
over  2  million  potential  homeowners. 

Traditionally,  commercial  loan  de- 
mands have  tended  to  rise  during  the 
second  year  of  expansion.  So  far.  busi- 
ness credit  requirements  have  re- 
mained low.  As  the  recovery  proceeds 
business  will  require  additional  funds 
for  expansion  of  inventories  and  pro- 
duction facilities.  Once  the  squeeze  is 
put  upon  the  monetary  supply  interest 
rates  will  soar  upward  and  the  reces- 
sion cycle  is  begun  anew. 

Rising  deficits  create  an  attractive 
environment  for  capital  investments 
from  abroad.  The  short-term  effect  is 
an  economic  high  to  the  domestic  mar- 
ketplace. The  deficit  becomes  financed 
by  foreign  investors.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  is  increased  and  exports  become 
harder  to  sell  abroad.  Imports,  cheap- 
er than  their  U.S.  counterparts,  flow 
freely  into  the  country  causing  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  our  capital  struc- 
ture. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  declared  that  the  U.S. 
trade    balance    with    Latin    American 


(eight  high  debt  nations— Washington 
Post  August  26,  1983)  has  declined 
from  a  $377  million  surplus  in  the  first 
half  of  1982  to  a  $6.3  billion  deficit 
during  the  same  period  this  year. 
Overall  the  trade  deficit  is  estimated 
to  be  around  $70  billion  for  this  year 
(Washington  Post-August  31,  1981). 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Baldrige  ob- 
served this  could  increase  to  a  $100  bil- 
lion next  year.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  simply  sew  up  our  borders  to 
other  nation's  products.  History  tells 
us  that  nobody  is  a  winner  in  a  trade 
war. 

Furthermore,  foreign  investments 
are  volatile  in  nature.  The  inflow  can 
cease  as  quickly  as  it  began.  Withdraw- 
al from  the  quick  fix  of  foreign  dollars 
would  be  severe. 

Trade  deficits,  declining  housing 
starts,  and  rising  interest  rates  are 
consequences,  not  the  cause.  Perpetual 
deficits  are  threatening  to  debase  our 
Nations  long-term  capital  structure. 
Prolonged  deficit  borrowing  can  only 
further  elevate  interest  rales  and  dis- 
courage private  investments.  Ultimate- 
ly, capital  stock  is  reduced.  This  trans- 
lates into  fewer  jobs,  declining  produc- 
tivity, and  lower  living  standards.  The 
long-term  effect  of  deficit  spending 
will  be  elaborated  upon  during  our 
September  21  discussion. 

Economist  agree  that  the  deficit 
would  be  staggering  regardless  of  the 
recessions  effect.  CBO  predicts 
(CBO— The  Economic  and  Budget 
Outlook:  An  Update.  August  1983)  the 
deficit  will  continue  growing  even 
under  favorable  economic  conditions. 
The  problem  we  face  is  one  of  struc- 
ture. Federal  spending  is  plaqued  by 
defects  that  will  not  vanish  under  the 
light  of  an  improving  economy.  Con- 
gress must  reconsider  its  spending 
habits. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  will 
eliminate  many  of  these  structural  de- 
fects after  1984  while  preserving  the 
stimulus  provided  by  the  deficits  in 
the  early  stages  of  recovery. 

EFFECT  OF  FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1984 
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The  plan  reduces  the  deficit  as  a 
percentage  of  the  GNP  from  an  esti- 
mated 6.4  percent  in  1983  to  about  3.5 
percent  in  1986.  The  resolution,  alone, 
is  not  enough.  The  bill  assumes  in- 
creased revenues  ($73  billion  over  the 
1984-86  period)  and  spending  reduc- 
tions ($12.3  billion  over  the  next  3 
years)  which   have  not  yet  been  en- 


acted. It  is  only  a  beginning  in  address- 
ing the  budget  crisis. 

What  is  an  acceptable  reduction  in 
the  deficit?  A  rule  of  thumb  is  to  over- 
come the  present  trend  of  permitting 
Federal  red  ink  to  grow  more  rapidly 
than  the  GNP. 

As  the  recovery  blossoms  the  credit 
demands  of  the  private  sector  will  in- 
crease. There  must  be  room  for  this 
expansion.  Another  practical  guideline 
is  to  continue  to  monitor  the  MI 
supply.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
deficit  growth  rate,  as  a  percentage  of 
MI,  be  reduced  below  its  present  level. 
What  is  an  appropriate  reduction  can 
only  be  determined  as  the  recovery  de- 
velops. Quite  frankly,  these  guideposts 
are  two  of  a  multitude  set  forth  by 
various  sectors  of  our  society.  No 
doubt,  those  trained  in  the  complex 
art  of  economics  will  persist  in  pre- 
scribing a  varied  assortment  of  reme- 
dies for  Americas  economic  ills.  The 
crisis  is  near  at  hand.  By  early  next 
year  the  squeeze  upon  the  money 
supply  will  commence.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  crowding  out  will  occur 
during  1983.  According  to  Merrill 
Lynch,  Government  borrowing  for  the 
first  half  of  1983  totaled  S172.5  billion. 
This  figure  is  to  drop  to  $150  billion 
for  the  second  half.  Whereas,  private 
borrowing  has  topped  $138.5  billion  in 
the  first  half  is  to  rise  to  $154  billion 
in  the  second.  Mathematics  dictate 
that  total  borrowing  will  drop.  Based 
upon  this  data  crowding  out  will  not 
occur  during  1983.  The  rate  of  increase 
of  private  sector  borrowing  has  been 
lower  than  in  the  average  postwar 
upturn. 

For  once  economists  agree  upon  one 
thing.  Congress  will  not  deal  with  the 
issue  until  after  the  1984  election 
(Washington  Post.  "For  once  econo- 
mist speak  as  one:  Cut  those  deficits"). 
Absent  an  agreement,  we  risk  the  re- 
covery being  cut  off  at  the  knees.  I 
cannot  believe  Congress  will  permit 
politics  to  cloud  this  issue. 

Clearly,  these  suppositions  are  blunt 
instruments  when  dealing  with  such  a 
complicated  machine  as  the  American 
economy.  Yet.  they  indicate  a  restless- 
ness in  Congress.  They  speak  of  a  re- 
newed concern.  I  am  hopeful  that  Jen- 
kins Hill  will  resound  to  the  echo  of 
statemanship  not  experienced  since 
our  Nation's  early  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  sharing  his 
time  with  me.  and  I  in  turn  will  be 
sharing  the  time  that  has  been  allot- 
ted to  me  to  those  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regola)  for  joining  with  me  in  this 
special  order  in  presenting  our  con- 
cerns about  the  growing  deficits  facing 
this  country.  He  has  worked  with  me 


on  the  Budget  Committee  and  on  the 
reconciliation  task  force,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  work  that  he 
has  done  on  those  issues.  We  share  a 
mutual  concern  about  the  deficits  and 
the  impact  that  they  will  have  on  our 
economy. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  This  is 
an  issue  in  which,  it  seems  to  me.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  ought 
to  be  joining  together  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  deal  with 
this  growing  problem  in  the  future. 

Why  do  we  do  this?  Why  are  we  here 
with  this  special  order  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  the  deficit?  The  main  pur- 
pose is  to  raise  concerns  about  what  is 
happening,  to  define  the  problem 
again,  to  have  Members  look  at  what 
is  the  meaning  of  running  these  high 
deficits,  to  explore  what  its  impact  is 
in  the  future  on  the  recovery  that  is 
presently  going  on  in  this  country  and 
to  decide  whether  action  is  necessary 
and.  if  so,  what  that  action  should  be. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  It  is  not  a 
new  issue  at  all.  Almost  every  Member 
in  this  body  has  expressed  their  con- 
cern at  one  time  or  another  about  the 
problems  of  the  deficit.  And  most  of  us 
can  give  a  very  good  Rotary  Club 
speech  on  the  issue. 

Administrations  come  and  go,  prom- 
ising that  they  will  balance  the  budget 
and  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  defi- 
cits. 
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There  are  continuing  expressions  of 
concern  every  day  about  the  problems 
of  the  deficit,  and  yet  nothing  hap- 
pens. Yet,  if  you  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened over  the  last  few  years,  we  an- 
ticipate now  the  addition  of  almost  a 
trillion  dollars  to  the  deficit  over  the 
next  5  years. 

If  everyone  is  concerned,  if  all  of  us 
are  bothered  by  this  problem,  if  we 
agree  that  the  deficit,  and  growing 
deficit,  is  a  major  issue  that  needs  to 
be  dealt  with  or  it  will  undermine  any 
kind  of  economic  recovery  for  the 
future,  then  why  is  nothing  happen- 
ing? 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  a  number 
of  reasons  why  nothing  is  taking  place. 
First  of  all,  we  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
midst  of  a  recovery.  It  is  difficult  psy- 
chologically to  go  back  to  one's  con- 
stituents and  say  that,  therefore, 
being  in  a  recovery  after  a  very  deep 
recession,  that  the  time  is  now  for  you 
to  incur  additional  reductions  in  bene- 
fits. If  you  are  a  military  retiree,  if 
you  are  a  civil  service  retiree,  if  you 
are  someone  who  benefits  from  one 
program  or  another,  that  you  now 
have  to  suffer  additional  cutbacks  in 
benefits  even  though  we  are  in  a  re- 
covery. 

Second,  it  is  difficult  to  impose 
taxes,  obviously,  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  recovery  because  the  argu- 
ment is  present  that  if  you  impose 
taxes  at  the  time  we  are  in  a  recovery 


that  this,  in  fact,  will  undermine  the 
thrust  of  a  recovery.  So  phychological- 
ly,  at  the  time  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  recovery  it  is  difficult  to  come 
back  and  then  vote  to  impose  addition- 
al reductions  in  benefits  or  taxes  at  a 
time  when  the  public  wants  to  move 
ahead  with  the  recovery  and  not  have 
to  face  those  additional  sacrifices. 
That  is  understandable.  That  is  a  re- 
ality. 

The  double  standard  still  applies 
around  here  for  all  of  us.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  if  you  want  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  you  cut  the  programs  that 
impact  on  others:  you  do  not  cut  the 
programs  that  impact  on  your  con- 
stituents or  that  are  yours.  This  is 
true  for  administrations,  it  is  true  for 
Congressmen. 

Conservatives  will  argue  that  we 
should  cut  social  spending:  that  that  is 
how  we  balance  the  budget,  that  is 
how  we  get  rid  of  deficits.  But  they 
will  vote  a  blank  check  when  it  comes 
to  public  works  or  when  it  comes  to  ag- 
ricultural subsidies. 

Liberals  will  say  that  the  way  we  do 
it  is  to  cut  defense  spending,  and  yet 
they,  too,  will  vote  a  blank  check  when 
it  comes  to  many  programs  for  people. 

Administrations  argue  that  we  ought 
to  cut  social  spending.  The  present  ad- 
ministration says  that  the  way  to  do  it 
is  to  cut  discretionary  spending,  basi- 
cally spending  impacting  on  people 
but  providing  virtually  a  blank  check 
for  defense. 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  double 
standard  is  still  politically  popular  be- 
cause constituents  feel  the  same  way. 
They  say.  "If  you  really  want  to  deal 
with  the  deficit,  do  not  hurt  me:  hurt 
somebody  else."  So  the  double  stand- 
ard becomes  another  problem  in  deal- 
ing with  the  deficit. 

The  third  problem  is  that  we  are 
presently  in  the  process  of  rationaliz- 
ing the  existence  of  these  large  defi- 
cits, and  if  not  rationalizing  them, 
then  taking  a  very  apathetic  approach 
to  dealing  with  them. 

A  few  years  ago  my  colleagues  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  many  of  them 
would  argue  when  we  were  facing  $20 
or  $30  billion  deficits,  that  that  is  not 
a  big  problem  as  long  as  we  have  a 
GNP  that  is  running  in  excess  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars,  and  those  programs  are 
going  to  serve  the  needs  of  people. 

Today  the  rationalization  comes 
from  the  right,  from  the  supply  siders, 
who  basically  argue,  "Do  not  worry 
about  $200  billion  deficits.  As  long  as 
we  are  continuing  a  recovery,  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  cut  taxes,  you  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  problem  of 
growing  deficits." 

So  what  is  happening  is  that  today, 
whether  you  are  on  the  left  or  the 
right,  there  is  a  growing  rationaliza- 
tion that  says  the  deficit  is  really  not  a 
big  problem  and  do  not  worry  about  it. 
Now,  if  you  belong  to  any  one  of  those 
extremes,  you  really  do  not  have  any 


problems:  you  can  vote  for  anything 
you  want  because  you  have,  in  effect, 
justified  a  continuation  of  borrowing 
to  do  whatever  you  want. 

The  fourth  problem  is  that  if  you 
are  somewhere  in  the  middle  and  be- 
lieve, as  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  I  do,  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  deficits,  the  choices 
are  no  longer  very  easy  within  the  con- 
text of  the  budget.  We  have  a  project- 
ed budget  for  1984  of  $850  billion. 
Thirty  percent  of  that  budget  goes  for 
defense.  That  is  expected  to  go  up  to 
about  a  third  of  the  Federal  budget 
within  a  few  years.  Forty-six  percent 
of  that  budget  goes  to  entitlement  pro- 
grams, basically  retiree  pension  pro- 
grams, social  security,  programs  in 
which  people  are  entitled  to  benefits 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Those  enti- 
tlement programs  have  grown  over  the 
last  10  years  by  400  percent.  They  are 
expected  to  be  about  50  percent  of  the 
budget  within  the  next  few  years. 

Ten  to  twelve  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  now  payment  of  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  We  expect  it  will  be 
close  to  $100  billion  next  year.  If  you 
take  defense,  entitlements  and  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
that  is  almost  85  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget.  The  remaining  10  to  12  per- 
cent is  discretionary  spending,  which 
is  basically  now  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment and  some  money  for  educa- 
tion and  health  research. 

We  can  close  that  down  and  we  still 
run  deficits  in  excess  of  $160  to  $170 
billion  per  year. 

So  what  is  the  strategy,  then,  to  deal 
with  it?  How  do  you  grab  hold  of  this 
problem?  I  think  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view  there  are  only  three  choices  if 
you  really  are  sincere  about  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  deficit. 

One  is  to  limit  the  growth  in  defense 
spending;  second,  to  limit  the  growth 
in  entitlement  spending:  and  third,  to 
raise  sufficient  revenues  to  pay  the 
bills. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  go  on  all 
three  tracks,  then  the  reality  is  that 
we  will  do  very  little  in  impacting  on 
the  size  of  the  deficit. 

I  recognize  that  in  this  institution 
we  do  not  change  anything  unless  we 
have  a  majority  vote;  whether  it  is  the 
reconciliation  or  implementation  of 
the  Budget  Act  in  any  way.  it  takes  a 
majority  vote  in  this  institution  to  be 
able  to  change  anything  or  do  any- 
thing with  regard  to  the  deficit.  That, 
in  turn,  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
public  and  on  the  courage  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

My  sense  right  now  is  that  we  are 
engaged  in  kind  of  a  paralysis  in 
trying  to  deal  with  the  deficit  for  some 
of  the  reasons  that  I  expressed  here, 
and  as  a  consequence,  as  reconciliation 
comes  before  us,  we  begin  to  move 
that  back  from  the  front  burner  in  the 
hopes  that  the  problem  will  go  away: 
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that  politically  it  is  just  not  popular 
right  now  to  try  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  purpose  today  of  raising  these 
issues  is  to  try  to  educate  both  the 
public  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  the  issue  of  the  deficit.  If  we  fail  to 
do  anything  about  the  deficit,  then  we 
will  pay  a  very  heavy  price  in  the 
future,  economically  but  also  political- 
ly. If  we  think  that  politically  it  is 
easy  to  get  away  with  not  dealing  with 
this  problem  right  now  because  it  may 
be  unpopular,  wait  within  a  few 
months  when  the  recovery  begins  to 
slow  down  and  interest  rates  begin  to 
go  up.  and  decide  at  that  point  how 
the  public  will  react  if  they  know  we 
failed  to  deal  with  that  problem  today. 

It  is  real.  It  will  have  an  impact  on 
the  recovery,  and  it  will,  indeed,  un- 
dermine our  entire  recovery  and  our 
economy  if  we  fail  to  bring  together 
the  ability  to  deal  with  this  problem  of 
the  deficit.  It  will  impact  on  our  na- 
tional defense  if  we  fail  to  deal  with 
the  deficit.  It  will  impact  on  our  for- 
eign policy  in  terms  of  the  monetary 
stability  of  the  world,  and  it  will 
impact  on  our  ability  to  deal  with 
human  needs  in  our  own  society. 

D  1830 

And,  so.  for  those  reasons  I  think  it 
is  most  important  for  us  to  gather 
again  the  commitment  that  we  need  to 
try  to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  will  include  a  broader  statement  in 
the  Record  that  summarizes  some  of 
the  key  points  that  I  think  Mr. 
Regula  and  I  both  feel  are  part  of  the 
problem— the  fact  that  there  arc  these 
danger  signals  in  terms  of  interest 
rates,  danger  signals  in  terms  of  infla- 
tion, danger  signals  in  terms  of  trade, 
danger  signals  in  terms  of  the  dimin- 
ished resources  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  needs  in  our  society. 

Again,  the  deficits  is  a  problem.  It 
demands  action.  And  the  question  is. 
when  will  that  action  come. 

WHY  THE  DEFICIT  HAS  BECOME  AN  ISSUE 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  become 
an  issue  at  this  point  in  1983.  First, 
very  large  deficits  are  forecast  for  the 
coming  years.  The  numbers  thai 
present  the  situation  most  starkly,  and 
probably  the  most  accurately,  are 
those  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  CBO  reestimated  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
passed  by  Congress  in  June,  for 
changed  economic  assumptions,  as- 
sumed no  action  on  reconciliation  and 
no  action  on  the  reserve  fund,  and 
came  up  with  the  following  projected 
deficits  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years: 
Fiscal  year  1984.  $198  billion:  fiscal 
year  1985.  $198  billion:  fiscal  year 
1986,  $202  billion. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  is  pro- 
jected to  be  around  $207  billion.  So. 
despite  the  economic  recovery,  termed 


"robust"  by  most  experts,  the  Nation 
is  still  facing  the  pro.spect  of  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see." 

With  Federal  outlays  in  the  range  of 
$850  billion  for  fiscal  year  1984.  these 
deficit  figures  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  only  raising  enough 
revenue  for  between  75  to  80  percent 
of  its  spending  commitments.  The  rest 
must  be  borrowed. 

It  is  this  borrowing  which,  if  the 
CBO  figures  prove  to  be  accurate,  will 
amount  to  about  a  trillion  dollars  over 
the  next  5  years,  that  causes  the  most 
concern  among  those  inside  and  out- 
side of  Government.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee 
on  July  20  of  this  year.  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Paul  A.  Volcker  called 
the  large  deficits  the  most  important 
single  hazard  to  the  sustained  and  bal- 
anced recovery  we  want.  And  earlier 
this  year  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  he  made  the  following 
statement: 

In  the  midst  of  recession,  we  can  manage 
a  big  deficit,  even  though  it  does  keep  inter- 
est rates  higher  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  But  over  time,  we  cant  expect  Teal"  in- 
terest rates  to  revert  to  a  low  range  histori- 
cally, house  our  citizens  the  way  they  wish, 
invest  what  we  need  to  support  growth  and 
productivity,  and  avoid  drawing  on  the  sav 
Ings  of  other  countries  (at  the  expen.se  of  an 
abnormally  strong  dollar  and  a  huge  trade 
deficit)  if  Treasury  fmancing  absorbs  half 
to  three-quarters  of  the  net  domestic  sav- 
ings we  are  capable  of  generating  in  a  more 
prosperous  economy. 

Martin  Feldstein.  Chairman  of  the 
administrations  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  stated  in  his  remarks  before 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Counties  on  July  18, 
1983,  that  "one  of  the  most  crucial 
requisites  for  maintaining  a  healthy 
economic  environment  is  reducing  the 
unprecedentedly  large  Federal  budget 
deficits  that  loom  ahead  in  the  second 
half  of  this  decade."  Also,  as  part  of  a 
message  to  the  U.S.  Senate  earlier  this 
year  Michael  Blumenthal.  John  B. 
Connally.  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  and  William  E.  Simon,  all 
former  Treasury  Secretaries,  and 
Peter  G.  Peterson,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  made  the  following  state- 
ment about  the  consequences  of  large 
deficits; 

Massive  Federal  borrowing  will  consume 
savings  urgently  needed  for  investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment,  new  infrastruc- 
ture and  new  jobs  and  training.  Overvalued 
dollars  will  crush  export  industries.  Real 
long-term  interest  rates  will  remain  high  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  smothering  capital- 
intensive  sectors  and  causing  the  recovery 
to  sputter  and  stall. 

The  real  possibility  that  deficits  will 
continue  to  stay  in  the  $200  billion 
range,  and  the  sharp  warnings  from 
those  who  should  know  about  the 
impact  of  budget  deficits  on  the  econo- 
my, convince  me  that  this  is  the  time 
for  Congress  to  address  the  budget 
deficit  issue.  Furthermore,  such  a  dis- 


cussion is  needed  because  of  the  ap- 
proaching deadline  for  submission  of 
reconciliation  legislation.  In  the  first 
budget  resolution  reconciliation  in- 
structions directed  committees  to 
report  legislation  reducing  the  deficit 
by  some  $85  billion  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  While  about  $10  billion 
worth  of  spending  cuts  have  been  ap- 
proved by  five  House  Committees- 
well  before  the  September  23  dead- 
line—no action  has  taken  place  on  the 
revenue  increases  directed  by  reconcil- 
iation. 

Many  feel  that  with  the  economic 
recovery  at  hand  the  pressure  on  Con- 
gress to  enact  deficit  reduction  meas- 
ures is  weakening.  Evidence  that  the 
sense  of  urgency  about  budget  deficits 
has  been  lost  was  seen  earlier  this  year 
when  Congress  repealed  the  interest 
withholding  provisions  of  the  1982  tax 
bill,  a  revenue  loss,  and  an  increase  in 
the  deficit,  of  $13  billion  over  the  next 
5  years.  No  offsetting  revenue  in- 
creases were  even  considered  by  the 
Congress  during  its  deliberations  on 
the  withholding  issue. 

There  are  also  signs  that  the  fervor 
in  the  administration  for  deficit  reduc- 
tions is  fading.  The  President  has  ex- 
hibited little  interest  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion process,  or  for  that  matter  in  the 
budget  resolution,  and  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  administration  will  engage  in 
the  trench  warfare  of  recent  years  on 
appropriation  bills.  The  upcoming 
Presidential  elections  are  obviously  a 
factor  in  this  new  posture.  Does 
anyone  in  the  executive  branch  want 
to  risk  offending  large  segments  of  the 
populace  by  raising  taxes  or  cutting 
spending  in  the  shadow  of  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  bitterly  contested  Presi- 
dential race?  The  answer  could  very 
well  be  "no." 

It  appears  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  on  the  brink  of  paral- 
ysis on  the  deficit  issue.  Can  we  afford 
to  do  nothing?  In  my  view,  the  answer 
to  that  question  can  only  be  arrived  at 
by  undertaking  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit issue.  To  the  best  of  our  ability,  we 
need  to  determine  if  deficits  threaten 
our  economic  recovery,  and,  generally, 
the  economic  health  of  this  Nation.  I 
am  not  sure  we  can  come  up  with  de- 
finitive answers  to  these  questions,  but 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  a  clear  duty  to  address  this  issue 
and  to  find  out  what  the  experts  are 
predicting. 

Congressman  Regula  and  I  felt  that 
a  series  of  special  orders  on  the  prob- 
lem would  be  a  good  vehicle  for  an  in- 
depth  discussion  of  this  issue.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Congressman  for  his 
assistance  in  planning  these  special 
orders,  and  I  welcome  other  Members 
of  the  House  that  plan  to  join  us  this 
evening,  and  next  week  on  September 
23. 


THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM— THE 
NUMBERS 

The  first  step  in  any  analysis  of  the 
deficit  issue  is  to  take  a  look  at  the 
basic  numbers.  Through  this  examina- 
tion we  can  get  a  feel  for  the  size  of 
the  problem,  if  one  can  ever  get  a  feel 
for  the  size  of  something  that  runs 
into  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

First,  the  projected  deficits. 
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be    watched    clo.sely    in    the    coming 
months. 

The  CBO  economic  forecast  for  the 
next  year  and  a  half  should  also  be 
considered  as  an  indicator  of  how  defi- 
cits will  impact  on  the  economy  in  the 
short-term.  The  following  forecast, 
made  in  August,  reflects  the  policies  of 
the  first  budget  resolution: 
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Second,  a  took  alllie  budget  as  a  peiceni  ol  GNP,  the  public  debt  and 
inteiest  payments  on  the  debt 
CBO'budgel  lesolulion 

detail  as  a  peicent 

olGNP  6  5  5  3       NA       NA 

CBO  public  debt 

proiections  based 

on  budget 

resolution  1,143        1,351        1.545        1,704       NA      NA 

Inteiesi  paymenis  on 

the  public  debt 

based  on  budget 

resolution  (in 

billions  ol  dollars  I  89  106  117  126       NA       NA 


SHORT-TERM  IMPACT  OF  DEFICITS  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  current  debate  over  whether 
deficits  matter  is  being  carried  out 
against  a  background  of  strong  eco- 
nomic recovery,  a  recovery  that  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  argue  that  large 
deficits  are  a  problem  in  the  short 
term.  Real  GNP  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  8.7  percent  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1983.  Industrial  pro- 
duction is  growing  rapidly,  unemploy- 
ment is  down  from  10.8  percent  in  De- 
cember to  9.5  percent  in  July,  and  the 
CPI  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  2.9 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  1983.  Car 
purchases  are  up  and  the  stock  market 
has  been  booming.  The  only  problem 
area  in  the  past  few  months  has  been 
interest  rates. 

Three-month  Treasury  bills,  after 
hovering  around  8  percent  from  Sep- 
tember 1982  to  May  of  this  year,  rose 
to  9.6  percent  in  early  August  before 
falling  to  9.3  percent  in  late  August. 
Long-term  AAA  corporate  bond  rates 
have  risen  from  11.5  percent  in  May  of 
this  year  to  about  12.5  percent  cur- 
rently. The  prime  rate,  10.5  percent  in 
March,  rose  to  11  percent  in  August. 
Conventional  mortgage  rates  rose 
from  12.5  percent  in  May  to  13.9  per- 
cent in  mid-August,  before  dropping  to 
13.8  percent  last  week.  These  rates  are 
obviously  in  a  state  of  flux  and  should 
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In  the  near-term  it  appears  that  the 
economy  will  be  performing  well,  de- 
spite the  certainty  of  a  $200  billion 
plus  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  the 
real  possibility  of  a  $180  to  $200  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

There  seems  to  be  wide  agreement 
among  economists  that  deficits  in  the 
short  term— as  the  economy  is  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  a  recovery— are 
not  harmful,  and  are  even  beneficial. 
For  example,  in  the  CBO  August  1983 
report  entitled  "The  Economic  and 
Budget  Outlook:  An  Update",  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  short-term 
impact  of  deficits  was  made: 

Large  budget  deficits  are  not  bad  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  economy  is  in  reces- 
sion, cyclical  or  structural  increases  in  the 
deficit  can  bolster  incomes  and  employment, 
mitigating  the  recession's  severity,  provided 
they  are  not  offset  by  monetary  policy. 

The  current  deficit  may  be  stimulating  re- 
covery substantially,  since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve may  not  be  following  a  monetary-tar- 
geting system.  The  project  of  increasing 
deficits  over  the  1982  to  1984  period  is  a 
major  reason  for  CBO's  forecast  of  a  recov- 
ery. 

Donald  Regan.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  the  following  remark 
about  the  short-term  in  his  testimony, 
delivered  on  July  19  of  this  year, 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 
In  the  short  term,  we  arc  fully  confident 
of  being  able  to  finance  them  (deficits) 
without  crowding  out  private  investment. 

One  of  the  hardest  questions  to 
answer  is  this:  If  large  deficits  are 
going  to  be  a  problem,  when  will  they 
be  a  problem.  In  other  words,  just  how 
long  does  the  short-term  last? 

Chairman  Volcker,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee 
on  July  20,  1983.  had  some  thoughts 
on  this  issue: 

,  .  .  there  has  also  been  a  comfortable  as- 
sumption that  the  problem  (of  deficits) 
would  not  become  urgent  until  1985  or 
beyond.  That  might  be  true  in  the  context 
of  a  rather  slowly  growing  economy.  But 
the  speed  of  the  current  economic  advance 
certainly  brings  the  day  of  reckoning  in  fi- 
nancial markets  earlier.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, total  nonfederal  credit  demands  were  al- 
ready increasing  substantially,  even  though 
business  demands  essentially  unchanged  at 
a  relatively  low  level.  Potential  credit 
market  pres,sures  have  been  ameliorated  by 
a  growing  inflow  of  foreign  capital,  but  a 
net  capital  inflow  can  be  maintained  only  at 


the  expense  of  a  deep  trade  deficit.  Banks 
have  been  sizable  buyers  of  government  se- 
curities during  the  early  stages  of  recovery 
while  business  demands  for  credit  have  been 
relatively  slack.  But  there  has  also  been 
some  tendency  for  overall  measures  of 
money,  liquidity,  and  credit  to  rise  recently 
at  rates  that,  if  long  sustained,  would  be  in- 
consistent with  continuing  or  even  consoli- 
dating progress  toward  price  stability. 

All  of  this,  to  my  mind,  points  up  the  ur- 
gency of  further  action  to  reduce  the  budg- 
etary deficit  to  make  room  for  the  credit 
needed  to  support  growth  in  the  private 
economy. 

Martin  Feldstein  also  warns;  that 
deficit-related  problems  may  appear  in 
1984.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  a 
speech  given  to  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  Annual  Washington  Confer- 
ence on  June  6,  1983: 

The  lopsided  character  of  the  recovery 
carries  with  it  the  danger  that  the  recovery 
may  lose  momentum.  Weakness  in  several 
key  sectors  could  slow  the  overall  pace  of  re- 
covery to  a  speed  at  which  unemployment 
begins  to  rise  as  early  as  next  year.  The  fjsy- 
chological  impact  of  rising  unemployment 
might  reduce  consumer  spending,  leading  to 
a  further  fall  in  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

I  must  empasize  that  while  such  a  loss  of 
momentum  is  a  possible  consequence  of 
large  future  deficits,  it  is  by  no  means  a  cer- 
tainty. I  believe  that  it  is  more  likely  that 
even  with  large  prospective  deficits  the  re- 
covery will  be  sustained  and  unemployment 
will  continue  to  decline.  But  the  risk  that 
the  recovery  will  lose  momentum  is  both 
significant  and  unnecessary.  The  recovery 
can  be  made  more  secure  if  legislative  deci- 
sions are  taken  now  to  assure  that  the  defi- 
cits will  be  declining  significantly  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Business  economists  seem  to  be  pre- 
dicting a  healthy  economy  at  least 
until  1985.  In  an  article  by  Jane  Sea- 
bury  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  23,  1983.  the  views  of  business 
economists  were  summarized  by  Edgar 
Fiedler,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Business  Economists. 

Despite  their  reservations  about  the  effect 
of  federal  deficits  on  the  economy,  the  busi- 
ness economists  expect  the  recovery  to  con- 
tinue "in  a  remarkably  serene  way."  said 
NABE  President  Edgar  R.  Fiedler. 

Through  next  year  the  economists  "see  no 
outbreak  of  inflation,  no  upsurge  in  interest 
rates  and  no  new  recession."  Fiedler  said. 
"The  theme  is  all  buoyancy  and  reassur- 
ance. The  economist's  projections  are  so 
free  of  anxiety  that  we  appear  to  be  enter- 
ing an  interlude  of  cyclical  tranquility— 18 
months  of  healthy  growth  without  ex- 
cesses." 

Lindley  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  writing  in  the 
August  30  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  also  reported  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Fiedler,  who  warned 
that  1985  may  be  the  year  when  defi- 
cits become  a  problem: 

Mr.  Fiedler  said  business  economists 
feared  that  higher  federal  deficits  would  be 
pushing  interest  rates  higher  in  1985  and 
later. 

He  said  that  businesses  typically  increase 
their  borrowing  after  a  year  or  two  of  recov- 
ery. Companies  by  that  time  have  largely 
used    up    the    excess   capacity    that    arose 
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during  the  prior  recession  and  they  need 
new  plants  and  equipment  to  keep  up  with 
demand. 

Mr.  Fiedler  figured  that  businesses  would 
be  at  this  want  to- borrow  stage  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1985.  But  the  Treasury  then  will 
still  have  to  be  borrowing  heavily  to  finance 
its  red  ink.  The  Treasury  gets  all  it  wants 
because  it  is  willing  to  pay  whatever  the 
market  demands.  Private  businessmen  may 
not  \ye  crowded  out  of  the  market  complete 
ly.  since  they  can  probably  find  funds  at 
some  interest  rate.  But  they  may  be  crowd 
ed  out  in  the  sense  that  they  won't  tje  able 
to  borrow  at  rates  that  offer  them  the  pros- 
pect of  profits. 

So  it  may  be  hard  to  keep  much  of  a  re- 
covery going  as  long  as  the  Treasury  De- 
partment remains  such  a  massive  competi- 
tor for  funds. 

LONG-TERM  IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  DEFICITS 

The  first  evidence  I  think  we  need  to 
look  at  in  discussing  this  topic  is  the 
CBO  economic  forecast  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  fiscal  year  1986. 
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These  projections  show  GNP  growth 
will  still  be  healthy,  inflation  will  be 
moderate,  unemployment  will  be  fall- 
ing and  interest  rates  will  be  steady. 
All  in  all.  these  numbers  should  give 
us  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  continued 
health  of  the  economy  through  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Another  method  of  determining  the 
long-term  impact  of  deficits  is  by  ex- 
amining the  opinions  of  professional 
economists.  Since  we  are  dealing  with 
a  complex  subject  I  am  including  from 
this  point  on  a  number  of  rather 
lengthy  excerpts  from  the  writings  of 
various  economists.  First,  though, 
some  brief  words  of  caution  from  econ- 
omist Robert  Samuelson,  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  National  Journal, 
and  Herbert  Stein,  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
now  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  No- 
vember 16  edition  of  the  National 
Journal.  Mr.  Samuelson  asserts: 

The  honest  answer  about  the  economic 
impact  of  deficits  is.    I  don  t  know/ 

And  in  a  research  report  from  The 
Conference  Board  entitled  "Toward  a 
Reconstruction  of  Federal  Budgeting," 
Mr.  Stein  writes: 

The  point  is  that  there  is  no  certainty  and 
agreement  about  why  deficits  matter  and 
how  much,  or  about  what  national  policy 
should  be. 

Despite  these  remarks,  there  is  no 
shortage  of  economists  who  are  willing 
to  say  flat-out  that  deficits  will  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  economy  in 
the  long-term. 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  DEFICITS 

The  greatest  fear  exhibited  by 
economists  is  that  high  deficits  will 
cause  high  interest  rates,  which  will 


have  an  effect  on  other  parts  of  the 
economy.  Consider  this  excerpt  from 
the  CBO  report  of  this  August: 

Large  structural  budget  deficits  may  have 
.serious  economic  con.sequences.  however, 
particularly  if  they  persist  in  the  face  of 
strong  private  demands.  Under  moderate 
Federal  Reserve  money  growth  policies, 
strong  government  and  business  credit  de- 
mands would  result  in  high  real  interest 
rates  as  government  demand  for  credit  ab- 
sorbs a  large  share  of  the  economy's  .savings, 
diverting  or  'crowding  out"  the.se  funds 
from  private  capital  markets.  To  the  extent 
that  business  capital  spending  was  discour- 
aged, the  ultimate  effect  would  be  a  reduc 
lion  in  productivity  and  living  standards. 

On  June  6.  in  his  American  Stock 
Exchange  Washington  Conference 
speech.  Martin  Feldstein  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments  about  the  interest 
rate/deficit  question: 

.  .  .  over  the  next  three  to  five  years,  large 
budget  deficits  will  alter  the  character  of 
the  economic  recovery  and  cau.se  what  I 
have  called  a  lopsided  recovery."  The  large 
deficits  keep  interest  rates  high  and  reduce 
activity  in  all  interest  sensitive  sectors,  pre- 
venting them  from  sharing  in  the  overall  re- 
covery. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  inter- 
est sensitive  sectors  includes  all  of  the  in- 
dustries involved  in  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment:  the  machinery  and  equipment 
industries,  construction,  and  the  producers 
of  the  primary  inputs  that  are  used  by  these 
industries.  Business  fixed  investment  is  now 
severely  depressed  and  only  a  slow  upturn 
can  be  anticipated.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  high  interest  rates 
will  be  mitigated  by  the  strength  of  the 
stock  market  and  by  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation lax  rules  that  were  enacted  in  1981. 
Nevertheless,  the  large  prospective  budget 
deficits  would  inevitably  mean  less  spending 
on  plant  and  equipment  over  the  next  half 
dozen  years  than  would  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. 

The  large  budget  deficits  and  high  inter- 
est rates  will  also  decrease  housing  construc- 
tion and  spending  on  consumer  durables.  Al- 
though the  housing  .starts  have  experienced 
a  sharp  cyclical  rebound,  the  1.5  million 
annual  rale  of  housing  starts  is  still  well 
below  previous  highs  and  current  housing 
units  are  typically  smaller  than  before.  To 
the  extent  that  a  strong  stock  market  and 
improved  tax  laws  mitigate  the  impact  of 
the  deficit  on  business  investment,  the 
crowding  out  will  be  more  concentrated  on 
housing  and  other  interest  .sensitive  activi- 
ties. 

Also  consider  these  statements  by 
George  Perry,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  Rudolph 
Penner.  recently  named  director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  First  Mr. 
Perry,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post: 
For  some  time  now  there  has  been  agree- 
ment that  large  high-employment  deficits  in 
the  out  years  are  undesirable  if  we  want  a 
prosperous  economy  with  low  interest  rates 
and  high  investment  levels. 

Also  writing  in  the  Washington  Post, 
on  January  31.  1983.  Rudolph  Penner 
made  the  following  comments: 

With  growth  more  vigorous  than  expect- 
ed, the  need  lo  reduce  the  deficit  becomes 
even  more  urgent.  In  a  typical  economic  re- 
covery the  federal  deficit  falls  rapidly.  As 
the  federal  government  absorbs  less  saving 


from  the  private  sector,  more  is  left  over  for 
the  inventory,  housing  and  other  types  of 
investment  that  occur  during  the  expansion 
phase  of  a  busine.ss  cycle.  In  this  recovery, 
even  if  vigorous,  the  deficit  will  fall  very 
slowly  given  current  policy.  Real  interest 
rates  will  ri.se  more  rapidly  than  usual,  and 
the  recovery  will  consist  of  an  unhealthy 
mix  of  production— heavy  on  consumption 
but  with  less  capital  formation  than  desira- 
ble. 

Some  suggest  that  interest  rates  will  rise 
so  fast  that  the  recovery  will  be  aborted.  I 
think  that  is  unlikely,  but  it  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  The  more  important  point  is  that,  if  it 
continues,  it  will  be  the  wrong  kind  of  recov- 
ery—one that  does  not  sufficiently  improve 
our  prospects  for  long-run  economic  growth. 
...  we  cannot  grow  ourselves  out  of  this 
problem.  It  will  remain  regardless  of  the 
speed  of  the  recovery. 

The  minority  staff  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  also  addressed  the 
problem  of  deficits  affecting  interest 
rates  in  a  report  issued  this  past  July. 
In  a  summary  of  their  findings,  they 
stated  the  following: 

Our  analysis  demonstrates  quite  clearly 
that  over  long  periods  of  time,  as  deficits 
have  increa.sed  as  a  share  of  GNP.  interest 
rates  have  also  increased.  Because  deficits 
threaten  to  grab  an  even  larger  share  of 
GNP  in  coming  years,  interest  rates  threat- 
en lo  go  higher. 

And  in  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  May  1,  1983.  Henry  J.  Aaron 
and  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  economists 
with  the  Brookings  Institution,  gave 
the  following  analysis  of  large  deficits 
and  high  interest  rates: 

Unless  real  progress  is  made  in  reducing 
the  structural  deficit  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  will  clash  one  again,  interest  rates 
will  rise  and  economic  recovery  will  be 
aborted. 

When  the  economy  is  weak,  as  it  is  pro- 
jected to  be  in  the  immediate  future, 
demand  generated  by  a  federal  deficit  can 
be  a  source  of  strength.  But  as  the  economy 
moves  toward  high  unemployment,  govern- 
ment deficits  present  a  serious  problem. 
Government  borrowing  is  a  drain  on  private 
.saving,  diverting  credit  otherwise  available 
for  investment  in  plant  and  equipment, 
housing,  consumer  durables  and  inventories. 
The  deficits  estimated  for  the  late  1980s 
would  absorb  most  of  the  net  private  saving 
and  economy  is  projected  lo  generate,  the 
exact  proportion  depends  on  economic  and 
budget  projections. 

Deficits  of  such  a  size  will  cause  .serious, 
painful  side  effects.  The  heavy  demand  on 
credit  will  keep  real  interest  rates  high. 
(Real  interest  rates  are  the  excess  of  actual 
interest  rates  over  the  current  rate  of  infla- 
tion) High  interest  rates  will  reduce  housing 
and  automobile  sales  and  will  choke  off  in- 
vestment by  private  businesses  and  state 
and  local  governments.  The  result  will  be  a 
slowdown  in  the  growth  of  productive  capa- 
bity. 

In  short,  the  direct  result  of  large  federal 
budget  deficits  would  be  a  high  consump- 
tion-low investment  economy  that  would 
tend  to  grow  slowly,  to  run  persistent  defi- 
cits in  trade  with  other  nations  and  to  en- 
counter industrial  bottlenecks  (because  of 
low  investment)  before  full  employment  of 
the  labor  force  is  reached. 

The  structual  part  of  the  deficit,  re- 
ferred   to    by   Joseph    Pechman    and 
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Henry  Aaron,  "is  arrived  at  by  esti-  One  possible  response  to  this  situation  Federal  Government  grow  rapidly,  eventual- 
mating  reveniies  and  expenditures  at  a  <  large  outyear  deficits)  is  simply  to  leave  the  ly  causing  the  budget  deficit  lo  grow  out  of 
hieh  emolovmenf  unemployment  P*'^  °^  Government  spending  unchanged  control.  At  some  point.  Ihe  Federal  Reserve 
ratt  n^siimpH  fr.  hp  about  6  nerrent—  ^"<^  eventually  to  print  more  money  lo  help  must  step  in  and  purchase  large  amounts  of 
rate— assumea  lo  oe  aooui  o  percent  finance  the  deficit.  The  cost  of  this  option  government  debt.  This  is  a  form  of  money 
associated  with  a  relatively  nign  level  ^.o^^lcj  ^e  eventually  abandoning  the  money  financing  and  is  inflationary. 
of  economic  activity."  according  to  the  supply  goal  and  enduring  more  inflation.  in  addition,  growing  structural  deficits,  if 
House  Budget  Committee  report  ac-  a  second  option  is  for  the  Federal  Reserve  accommodated  by  expansive  monetary 
companying  the  first  budget  resolu-  to  stick  to  a  policy  of  slow  and  steady  policy,  raise  incomes  and.  eventually,  cause 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  other  growth  for  money  into  the  indefinite  future,  lotal  demand  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
component  of  the  budget  deficit— the  thereby  foreclosing  the  possibility  of  ever  economy  and  prices  rise.  This  is  another 
cyclical  deficit— is  due  to  weaknesses  monetizing  the  deficit.  Under  this  option,  way  in  which  structural  deficits  cause  infla- 
ir>  the  ofnnnmv  hncicnllv  impmnlov-  sustained  Government  deficits  are  simply  lion.  High  inflation  itself  acts  to  diminish 
mpnV  nvpr  fi^PrrPnV  The  st nirtural  infeasible.  Denied  the  printing  press,  the  incentives  to  save  and  invest.  So.  large  struc- 
"^^"^.  ^.^^"^  ,  HK  t  na  cnpr,Hin<T  Government  would  have  to  promise  higher  tural  deficits  reduce  the  private  investment 
deficit  IS  created  oy  existing  spenoing  ^^^  higher  real  interest  rates  on  its  ever-in-  which  is  essential  to  long-term  economic 
and  tax  policies-it  is  a  permanent  def-  creasing  debt.  growth.  Monetary  policy  determines  wheth- 
icit  which  will  not  shrink  unless  the  q^q  in  its  August  economic  update  er  or  not  the  distortions  that  arise  from 
economy  is  extremely  strong  So  also  addressed  this  problem:  '  structural  deficits  result  from  high  real  in- 
strong  that  unemployment  falls  below  h  H  tv  TT  rf  t  H  I  terest  rates  or  inflation. 
6    percent.    Many   economists   suggest  ^d  doJnre°al  interest  raes  and  hS    °  ^"  ^^"^'■*''  elimination  of  the  structural 

that  the  goal  of  Congress  should  be  to  nance  the  larger  defkUs  bv  converting  a  sig-  ^^^""'^  "^^-^  ^""^  ^*^°"'^  '^'^'''^  P^^^""""  °" 

Pliminatp  thp  structural  deficit    while  "a/^^^f '_"«^'^rgera(;iiciisDy  convening  a  sig  interest  rates  and  make  longer  term, 

eliminate  ine  siruciurai  aeuLii,  wnue  nificant  share  of  the  Treasury  s  new  debt  ^,„..     „„„;„»,„,;„„„„.„,„„„>,  „„,t,  .iu^i,, 

allowing  the  cyclical  deficit  to  expand  into  money,  or  -monetizing"  it.  the  ultimate  ^'^^'«^"  noninflationarv  growth  more  likely, 

and  contract  based  on  the  health  of  outcome  might  be  an  accelerating  inflation  And  from  the  House  Budget  Com- 

the  economy.  CBO  has  projected  the  as  well  as  reductions  in  investment  and  pro-  mittee  report: 

following    structural    deficit    between  ductivity  growth.  The  large  prospective  defi-  However,  the  large  and  growing  structural 

1983  and  1986:  c'l*'  '*''ii'"h  ^^e  due  largely  lo  rising  interest  deficits  in  the  administrations  current  poli- 

(In  billions  of  dollars]  outlays,  make  the  prospect  of  monetization  ^jps   ^^ve  extremely   negative   implications 

.„__                                                                   97  seem  more  likely.  for  capital  formation  and  the  vigor  and  via- 

jgg^ 99  Lindley  Clark.  Jr..   touched  on  this  bility  of  economic  growth.  Cyclical  deficits 

1985 "I!!!!"!        110  issue    in    his    August    30    Wall    Street  can  be  compatible  with  low  or  falling  inter- 

1986  "I!!!"!!!"!!.'.!.! : 87  journal     article     mentioned     earlier,  est  rates,  since  the  recession  which  increases 

These  figures  assume  passage  of  the  About  the  public  debt,  he  stated  that:  rmand^But  th^  X^r^^^ ,^^ 

deficit  reductions  called  for  in  the  first  ...  the  Federal  Reserve  can  buy  it.  Such  ^.^^^^  ^^^  economy  is  growing  imply  that 

budget  resolution.  purcha.ses  are  easier  for  the  Fed  than  they  government  and  private  credit  demands  will 

THE  HIGH  INTEREST  rate/hich  INFLATION  ^""^  ^°^  Others,  sincc  the  Fed  in  effect  ere-  ^^  increasing  at  the  same  time.  This  implies 

CHOICE  ales    the    money    to    make    the    purchase.  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^j^j^g  interest  rales  in  the  future 

TWO  economists  see  a  no  win  situa-  ^Sd"v 'tends^T  grCw  °    'he  ""process  c'nUn'  ''"^  ^'^°  ^^*^^  ■''''''  '""'t'^f.  '^'''  I'^'^^'V 

tinn   if   hiph   rtpficits  are  pxDPrienced  ^"PP'-^  tentls  to  grov^.ii  the  process  coniin  fipcting  an  assessment  by  financial  markets 

tion   11    nigh   aeiicits  are  experiencea.  ues  for  a  while  we  re  back  in  inflation,  if  we  , hat  fiscal  and  monetary  oolicies  remain  in 

Their  analysis  centers  on  the  reaction  let  that  run  on  for  a  while,  the  debt  is  effec-  '  d'    'frous    1  win  "  sTuat?on 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  large  defi-  Uvely  devalued.  and-presio!-ii  is  less  of  a  ..j^  ^^^  Federal  Reserve  is  expected  to  ac- 

cits.  First.  Laurence  Chimerine.  chair-  problem.  There  are  other  problems,  lo  be  ^onimodate"  the  future  deficits  with  a  rapid 

man    and    chief    economist    of    Chase  sure,  notably  the  inflation.  ^^^    prolonged    increase    in    the    money 

Econometrics,  writing  in  the  Washing-  Finally,     the     House     and     Senate  supply,  then  inflation  will  re-accelerale.  In- 

ton  Post  on  February  25.  1983:  Budget  Committees,   in  their  reports  vestors  who  expect  this  outcome  demand  an 

....structural  deficits  will  eventually  cause  accompanying  the  first  budget  resolu-  inflation  premium  well  in  excess  of  current 

relatively    high    long-term    interest    rates,  tion  for  fiscal  vear  1984.  discussed  this  inflation  before  lending  money  long-term, 

which  will  prevent  faster  growth  from  oc-  potential    problem.    First,    from    the  "Alternatively,  the  Federal  Reserve  may 

curring.  and  may  in  fact  cause  another  re-  Senate  Budget  Committee  report:  '^°'^  ^°  ^"  anti-mflationary  policy   This  ic 

cession     Such    oressure    on    interest    rales  ^^'na'^e  """St^i^  "-""""'i'^*^'^  "^l^"'^-  Chairman  Volckers  announced  policy  and 

?rTm  growing  defS will  come  from  e  ther  Moreover,  large  future  structural  deficits.  ^^^  ^^^  indicated  that  the  greater  the  struc- 

hedirecreffecl  of  rising  TrTi^ury  borrow  *-^  ^"^  °f  themselves,  create  the  expectation  ,„^^,  ^^fj^j^^  j^e  more  the  Federal  Reserve 

ngsTirtheTd  doL  no"  fullvSmn^odate  of  f"''^'"*'  *"f'^t*°"  ^^'^h  adds  an  inflation  ^^,^,  maintain  an  anti-inflalion  stance.  In 

hem    or  ^romareventua    acceleration  of  P^^-*"'"    to    current    mleresl    rates    even  ,^,^   ,^,^    ,,,g,   .^^uctural   deficits   collide 

inflation  (if  they  are  financed  by  continued  ^^ -/'^  .ct3  l^^^L  'Z  co"mtTe  ^,^^:^--'''  -^"'^'^  '"  ^'^'^  ^^^' 

lo^e  Snc;^o'  u"grt^rt'L^n.Sa   on  -'th  private  credit  demand,  when  the  econ-  ^^^^Z^^^:  financial  markets  expect  high 

orrther  of  Uiese  ouVcomes  is  already  keep-  °'^?'  l"'L''  '"T'^'''- .''"'^  '''^,        V^'/rfn  mIm  *"l"<'sl    rales   in   the   future   unless   fiscal 

°ng     ong-lerm    interest    rales   considerably  *"'  ^^oke  off  private  investment  and  bloat  ,j       changes,    and    these    fears    for   the 

hilherthanThey  would  otherwise  be.  '^''    l"'^.^'^^.    ^^'^^^'-    Vigorous    economic  fuiure  raise  current  long-term  interest  rates 

Thus,  excessh^  deficits  will  become  .self  '^■"^'h  is  simply  incompatible  with  high  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  „„  ,,,overy.  The  likely  out- 
defeating  because  the  resulting  rise  in  inter-  ^[^1  ■n^^resl  rates,  ^^^^  large  srucluraldefi^  ^^^^  ^.„„„  ^^  incomplete  recovery  and  re- 
est  rates  will  probably  cau,se  sharp  declines  c't^^'H   tend   to   keep   real   mleresl    rates  newed  recession. 

in  credit-seasitive  industries  such  as  housing  "f   •             employment  economy,  slructur-  There  are,  however  dissenting  voices 

and  aulos,  reductions  in  consumer  -spending  ^,  ^^^.^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^       inefficient  way  of  fi-  on    this    issue.    CBO.    in    its    August 

in  response  to  declines  in  the  net  Y°'"i'' ?,"^  nancing  public  .spending.  Large  and  growing  report,  suggested  that  the  impact  of 

consumer    confidence,    cutbacks    in    public  ,iruciural  deficits  absorb  private  saving- and  high  budget  deficits  on  interest  rates 

rmrrct^e  ^'heT  in   e  f"  c7tu°d"be  that  is  necessary  for  new  private  investment  J^^,  J,  be  that   great   [because  of 

Sd^S  ihe  bond  market,  and  declines  '"  ''"smess  plant  and  equipment  and  for  factors  increasing  the  supply  of  money 

C[''tr.l°ex^^r.s\nd  increased  foreign  pene  rr;'^ -, -— ':^n"rh  TroL'^s  Sf""/.;;;,^  available  for  borrowing].  The  report 

tration  in  U.S.  '"fL''*''^;,,;^ '«^'"«  X^/J^  peiing  with  private  investment,  large  struc-  warns  that: 

pressure  on  the  U.S.  dollar  on  foreign  ex-  J'^^^^  deficits  will  also  raise  real  interest  ...  it  would  be  easy  to  overestimate  the 
change  markets.  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  growth  in  credit  is  re-  amount  of  productive  investment  that  a 
More  recently,  Thomas  J.  Sargent.  <;jrained.  given  deficit  is  likely  to  displace,  even  under 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Universi-  jn  fact,  large  and  growing  structural  defi-  a  ■light""  monetary  policy.  This  is  because: 
ty  of  Minnesota,  offered  a  similar  cits  are  .simply  incompatible  with  a  nonin-  Changes  in  tax  provisions  or  spending  pro- 
warning  in  the  New  York  Times  (Aug.  fiationary  money  policy  because  as  real  in-  grams  that  increase  deficits  may  also  in- 
12,  1983):  terest  rates  rise,  real  interest  costs  to  the  crease  private  saving. 
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Increases  in  real  interest  rates  that  accom 
pany  large  deficits  attract  foreign  capital. 

Crowding  out  may  affect  investment  in 
housing  and  other  types  of  spending  more 
strongly  than  business  investment  because 
the  latter  may  be  determined  primarily  by 
the  strength  of  overall  demand,  rather  than 
by  interest  rates.  Of  so.  consequences  for 
productivity  may  be  less  severe  than  they 
would  if  business  investment  were  more 
heavily  affected. 

Lawrence  R.  Klein,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  Wharton  School.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  similar 
analysis  in  an  article  published  this 
past  July. 

The  Wharton  Forecast  does  not  look  for 
continuing  large  declines  in  interest  rates, 
nor  does  it  look  for  large  increases.  This  is 
the  important  thmg.  But  our  national  sav- 
ings outlook  would  indicate  that  crowding 
out  (that  is.  the  government's  preempting 
much  of  the  national  savings  to  finance  the 
deficit,  to  the  detriment  of  business  invest 
ment  and  housing)  will  not  t)e  a  problem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  expecting 
large  increases  in  the  components  of  gross 
business  savings.  Profits  are  well  known  to 
fluctuate  by  wide  margins  over  the  course  of 
the  business  cycle,  exceeding  the  scope  of 
wage  fluctuations.  Wage  increases  have 
been  unusually  restrained  during  the  last 
several  months,  enabling  inflation  to  be 
brought  under  control.  And  in  this  recovery 
period,  wages  will  continue  to  be  restrained 
as  long  as  unemployment  remains  high;  con- 
sequently, profits  should  exhibit  their  usual 
cyclical  gains  on  the  upswing.  It  is  this 
profit  rise  that  will  form  a  basic  fund  for 
business  saving. 

He  also  mentions  the  1981  tax  bill 
provisions  relating  to  capital  recovery, 
earlier  legislation  on  accelerated  de- 
preciation accounting,  and  the  stock 
market  boom  as  evidence  that  crowd- 
ing out  will  not  be  a  problem. 

And  G.  Thomas  Woodward,  an  ana- 
lyst in  public  finance  with  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  explored 
this  issue  in  a  report,  published  on 
August  1.  1983.  entitled  'Large  and 
Continuing  Deficits:  Their  Role  in  Re- 
cession and  Recovery."  He  made  the 
following  points: 

•  •  •  some  argue  that  the  prospect  of 
future  deficits  has  raised  current  interest 
rates  and  reduced  investment,  making  the 
recent  contraction  worse  and  retarding  re- 
covery. Yet  a  theoretically  consistent  hy- 
pothesis that  could  explain  such  an  out- 
come is  difficult  to  construct.  One  can  show- 
how  interest  rates  might  rise  due  to  infla- 
tionary expectations,  but  not  how  they  in 
turn  depress  investment.  Another  scenario 
can  show  how  investment  may  be  depressed 
but  not  how  interest  rates  can  be  boosted. 
Other  explanations  are  either  inconsistent 
with  available  evidence  or  fail  to  guarantee 
contractionary  results. 

Woodward  goes  on  to  state  that 
"careful  analysis  shows  that  the  prop- 
osition that  future  deficits  will  cause  a 
future  contraction  is  probably  not 
what  it  seems  to  be."  He  makes  the 
point  that  higher  interest  rates  will 
not  necessarily  mean  a  dangerous 
weakening  of  the  economy.  High  inter- 
est rates  will  cause  some  sectors  of  the 
economy  to  suffer,  which  will  result  in 


temporary  employment  for  certain 
workers,  but  he  sees  other  sectors  ex- 
panding. He  admits  that  investment 
will  be  hurt  to  some  degree  by  in- 
creased Government  borrowing,  but 
states  that  due  to  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  crowding-out  of  business  in- 
vestment may  be  rather  small  in  the 
face  of  even  large  deficits."  and  that 
"the  crowding-out  that  does  occur  may 
not  affect  economic  growth  by  much 
either." 

Also  warning  in  a  National  Journal 
article  that  there  may  not  be  a  direct 
connection  between  interest  rates  and 
high  deficits  is  Robert  Samuelson: 

Moreover,  deficits  don't  fully  explain  the 
fluctuations  in  interest  rates.  Rates  peaked 
in  the  summer  of  1981.  just  as  the  Reagan 
tax  bill— commonly  attacked  as  the  funda- 
mental source  of  deficits— was  being  passed. 
During  1982.  interest  rates  declined,  even 
though  the  deficit  widened. 

Finally.  John  Rutledge,  president  of 
the  Claremont  Economics  Institute, 
wrote  the  following  in  an  August  4, 
1983  Wall  Street  Journal  article: 

The  evidence  suggests  that  each  $100  bil- 
lion of  government  borrowing,  in  and  of 
itself,  raises  the  level  of  interest  rates  by 
about  sixty  basis  points,  or  six-tenths  of  one 
percentage  point.  This  suggests  that  $300 
billion  deficits,  if  they  were  to  occur,  might 
raise  the  level  of  interest  rates  by  as  much 
as  two  percentage  points.  At  5  percent  infla- 
tion in  1988— higher  than  our  forecast— this 
would  put  Treasury  bill  rates  at  7  to  8  per- 
cent, hardly  a  catastrophe  by  current  stand 
ards. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  DEFICITS  ON  TRADE 

This  is  one  area  that  is  often  over- 
looked in  discussions  about  the  deficit. 
Martin  Feldstein  and  Paul  Volcker 
have  addressed  this  Lssue  recently. 
First  Martin  Feldstein  in  his  speech 
before  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
Conference: 

Probably  the  most  serious  and  certainly 
the  least  widely  understood  form  of  crowd- 
ing out  is  the  sharp  reduction  in  net  ex- 
ports. The  anticipation  of  large  budget  defi- 
cits in  the  years  ahead  raises  the  real  long- 
term  interest  rate  in  the  United  Slates  and 
this,  in  turn,  causes  the  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar  lo  rise  relative  to  the  value  of 
other  currencies.  The  high  international 
value  of  the  dollar  makes  American  exports 
less  competitive  in  world  markets  and  makes 
it  easier  for  foreign  producers  to  sell  in  this 
country.  As  a  result,  exports  fall  and  im- 
ports increase. 

This  year  experts  predict  that  the  U.S. 
merchandise  trade  deficits— the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports— will  be  a  record  $60 
billion,  or  about  2  percent  of  GNP.  This  rep- 
resents a  50  percent  increase  since  1982's 
record  level  and  more  than  double  the  1981 
level.  One  reason  for  the  large  trade  deficit 
this  year  is  that  the  economic  recovery  in 
the  United  States  is  much  stronger  than  the 
recoveries  abroad,  causing  our  imports  to 
rise  before  the  increase  in  imports  by  other 
countries.  The  large  trade  deficit  also  re- 
flects the  contraction  of  imports  among  the 
major  debtor  nations  of  Latin  America.  But 
the  primary  reason  for  the  sharp  rise  in  our 
trade  deficit  is  undoubtedly  the  very  strong 
dollar  that  is  caused  by  our  budget  deficit. 

The  large  trade  deficit  implies  a  capital 
inflow  to  the  United  States  from  the  rest  of 


the  world,  a  capital  inflow  that  reduces  do- 
mestic crowding  out  and  keeps  the  interest 
rate  from  rising  even  higher.  The  trade  defi- 
cit with  the  resulting  capital  inflow  is  thus  a 
useful  .safety  valve  in  the  economy's  re- 
sponse to  the  otherwise  even  more  harmful 
budget  deficit. 

.  .  .  one  of  the  advantages  of  reducing  the 
anticipated  budget  deficit  is  that  that  will 
reduce  the  dollar's  international  exchange 
value  and  improve  the  competitiveness  of 
American  products  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  Paul  Volcker.  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee  on  July  20.  1983: 

The  pressures  on  our  capacity  to  finance 
both  rising  private  credit  demands  and  a 
huge  budgetary  deficit  have,  as  I  just  noted, 
been  one  factor  inducing  a  growing  net  cap- 
ital inflow.  One  short-term  consequence  is 
lower  domestic  interest  rates  than  might 
otherwise  be  necessary,  and  maintenance  of 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  dollar  at  a 
time  of  rising  trade  and  current  account 
deficits.  But  the  sustainability  of  those 
trends  can  be  questioned.  The  picture  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  economy  in  the  world 
relying,  in  a  capital-short  world,  on  large  in- 
flows of  funds  to  finance,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, internal  budget  deficits  is  not  an  in- 
viting one  for  the  future.  The  implication 
would  be  a  persistently  weak  trade  position, 
instability  in  the  international  financial 
system  and  exchange  rates,  and  lack  of  bal- 
ance in  our  recovery. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  benefits 
of  lower  interest  rates  based  on  the 
inflow  of  foreign  funds  is  worth  the 
price  we  pay  for  a  very  serious  balance 
of  trade  problem.  This  is  one  area  we 
in  the  Congress  certainly  need  to  ex- 
plore further  in  the  future. 

HOW  LARGE  SHOULD  DEFICIT  REDUCTIONS  BE? 

An  interesting  question  addressed  in 
the  CBO  report  of  last  August  was 
"how  much  deficit  reduction  is 
enough.  ■  I  think  the  approach  de- 
scribed by  CBO  should  be  looked  at 
closely  by  the  Congress.  CBO  first 
notes  the  problem  of  the  Federal  debt 
growing  faster  than  the  economy's  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  it.  and  warns  that 
harmful  economic  consequences  may 
result.  The  report  then  states  that 
"many  analysts  argue  that  a  compel- 
ling quantitative  criterion  or  target  for 
deficit  reductions  is  that  they  should 
overcome  the  recent  tendency  for  the 
debt  to  grow  faster  than  the  trend 
rate  growth  in  GNP.'  The  ratio  or 
publically  held  Federal  debt  to  GNP 
has  grown  significantly  since  1981.  and 
is  projected  to  continue  growing  in  the 
years  to  come  if  deficit  reduction 
measures  are  not  enacted.  CBO  calcu- 
lates, however,  that  the  debt/GNP 
ration  should  stabilize  under  the  poli- 
cies of  the  first  budget  resolution. 

Another  approach  was  presented  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
Regan  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this 
summer.  He  stated  the  following: 

So  let  me  make  a  final,  modest  proposal. 
Just  as  the  current  budget  situation  took 
years  to  develop,  so  future  deficits  will  not 
be  controlled  if  we  wait  until  1986  or  1987. 
The  April   projection  of  Federal  spending 


for  fi.scal  year  1988  calls  for  $1  trillion,  125 
billion.  Why  can't  we  work  backwards  from 
that  astronomical  sum?  By  retaining  tax 
rates  at  about  the  level  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent s  program  was  designed  to  reduce 
them,  we  can  generate  a  trillion  dollars  for 
that  year's  Federal  budget. 

Surely  a  trillion  dollars  is  enough  to  take 
care  of  our  defense  needs,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  all  our  citizens  in  genuine  need, 
and  Shoulder  the  burden  of  interest  accu- 
mulated over  a  half  century  of  deficit 
spending.  We  need  to  begin  now  to  set  such 
a  goal,  without  slamming  on  the  brakes  five 
years  down  the  road. 

Congress  may  want  to  consider  a 
similar  type  of  long-term  approach  to 
deficit  reduction,  although  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  we  in  the  House 
would  ever  rely  simply  on  spending 
cuts,  as  Secretary  Regan  would  have 
us  do, 

WHAT  ARE  THE  HARMFUL  EFFECTS  OF  DEFICIT 
REDUCTIONS 

Another  aspect  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion issue  is  addressed  in  the  CBO 
report  and  deserves  mention  here.  The 
report  warns  that— 

Deficit  reduction  measures  would  not  be 
costless.  Depending  on  the  specific  measures 
adopted  and  other  economic  conditions, 
there  might  be  effects  both  on  aggregate 
demand  (temporarily)  and  on  economic  in- 
centives affecting  long-run  growth. 

Deficit-reducing  measures  would  directly 
reduce  the  incomes  of  taxpayers,  govern- 
ment workers,  recipients  of  transfers,  and 
others.  As  a  result,  businesses  might  reduce 
investment,  anticipating  reductions  in  their 
markets.  If  not  offset  by  other  factors, 
these  developments  might  temporarily 
weaken  GNP. 

Quite  apart  from  such  potential  complica- 
tions in  the  short-run  outlook,  ill-chosen 
deficit-reducing  measures  may  have  adverse 
impacts  on  long-run  growth  that  at  least 
partially  offset  their  intended  effects.  Meas- 
ures to  increase  revenues  may  reduce  the 
flows  of  savings,  of  risktaking.  or  of  labor 
supply  if  they  have  incentive-reducing  im- 
pacts. Spending  cuts  may  have  similar  per- 
verse impacts,  especially  if  they  fall  on  pro- 
grams of  government  investment  that  con- 
tribute to  productivity  growth  in  the  long 
run. 

We  should  not  assume  that  reducing 
the  deficit  is  a  zero-sum  game,  howev- 
er. Here  is  the  CBO's  conclusion: 

Most  analysts  would  argue  that  the  favor- 
able long-run  impact  of  deficit  cuts  working 
through  reductions  in  government  borrow- 
ing and  consequently  in  interest  rates 
should  be  strong  enough  to  outweigh  their 
possible  adverse  impacts  on  incentives. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  DEFICITS  ON  NEW  PROGRAM 
INITIATIVES  AND  CURRENT  PROGRAMS 

One  final  aspect  of  the  deficit  prob- 
lem involves  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
protect  existing  Federal  programs  and 
to  initiate  new  programs.  Large  defi- 
cits constitute  an  enormous  obstacle 
for  the  enactment  of  new  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  for  legislation  expanding 
existing  programs.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  would  say  that  every  existing 
Federal  program  is  effective  and  well 
run,  or  that  all  ideas  for  new  programs 
are  good  ones.  But  it  is  inevitable  that 
during  the  next  5  to  6  years  problems 


will  arise  in  this  country  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  asked  to  ad- 
dress, and  these  problems  will  most 
likely  involve  spending  money.  Unfor- 
tunately the  burden  of  proof  for  these 
new  initiatives  will  be  extremely 
high— it  is  likely  that  some  need  will 
not  be  met.  and  programs  misdesigned. 
because  the  oppressive  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  discourage  Members 
from  voting  for  adequate  increases  in 
spending.  In  this  sense,  large  deficits 
threaten  to  undermine  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress:  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  While  this  aspect  of 
the  deficit  problem  is  not  as  obvious  as 
the  economic  consequences,  it  is  just 
as  insidious  and  just  as  great  a  threat 
to  good  government. 

SUMMARY 

Trying  to  determine  the  impact  defi- 
cits w'ill  have  on  the  economic  health 
of  this  country  in  the  years  ahead  is  a 
difficult  task.  Predicting  any  future 
event  is  hard,  and  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  something  as  large  and  vola- 
tile as  the  U.S.  economy,  and  with  the 
many  unknowns  involved  in  any  analy- 
sis of  the  impact  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits will  have  on  that  economy,  the 
crystal  ball  never  seems  all  that  clear. 
Even  so.  it  is  very  hard  to  ignore  the 
apparent  consensus  among  econo- 
mists, and  those  that  depend  on  econo- 
mists for  their  opinions  on  economic 
matters,  like  CBO,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees,  that 
budget  deficits  do  matter,  that  they 
will  result  in  higher  interest  rates, 
lower  investment,  lower  productivity, 
higher  unemployment  and,  generally, 
economic  misery.  The  consensus  I  find 
is  not  based  on  a  poll  of  all  economists, 
but  rather  on  what  I  have  read  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  and  what  theo- 
ries and  projections  make  the  most 
sense  to  me. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  not 
abandon  its  efforts  to  reduce  current 
and  future  deficits,  as  tempting  as 
that  might  be  in  the  warm  glow  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  but  must  forge  ahead 
and  make  the  tough  choices  that,  un- 
fortunately, are  inevitable  in  any  stug- 
gle  to  narrow  the  gap  between  what 
we  spend  and  what  we  raise  in  taxes. 

If  the  deficit  is  a  problem,  how  must 
Congress  act?  Referring  back  to  the 
short-term  section  of  this  presenta- 
tion, the  feeling  seems  to  be  that  we 
will  need  to  see  substantially  lower 
deficits  starting  in  the  middle  of  1985. 
This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1984  makes  it  unlikely 
that  we  will  embark  on  a  major  effort 
to  cut  spending  or  raise  taxes  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget,  which  will  be 
voted  on  in  the  middle  at  some  of  the 
most  crucial  Presidential  primaries 
next  spring.  We  could  wait  until  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  to  worry  about 
the  deficit,  but  I  do  not  see  how  Con- 
gress can,  in  good  conscience,  delay 
action  that  long  after  considering  the 


warnings  from  economists,  that  I  have 
included  in  the  text  of  this  presenta- 
tion. 

What  is  necessary  is  for  Congress  to 
bite  the  bullet  now,  and  to  enact 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  that 
assure  us  of  steadily  decreasing  defi- 
cits in  the  years  ahead.  Congress  has 
already  approved  a  budget  resolution 
that  calls  for  such  a  deficit  path,  and 
that  asks  a  number  of  committees  to 
come  up  with  legislation  encompassing 
spending  reductions  and  tax  in- 
creases—and most  committees  have  al- 
ready responded.  We  are.  as  everyone 
knows,  paralyzed  over  the  issue  of  rev- 
enue increases.  Possibly  something  as 
abstract  as  the  theories  of  economists 
are  not  enough  to  motivate  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  act  on  the  deficit  through 
reconciliation,  possibly  it  will  take  a 
crisis.  I  hope  not.  I  hope  we  will  face 
the  realities  of  this  grave  situation  and 
act  aggressively  in  the  coming  weeks 
and  months  to  set  the  Federal  budget 
on  a  course  that  will  insure  continued 
economic  health. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  a  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  problem.  I  only  hope 
that  those  who  are  watching  and  lis- 
tening will  take  to  heart  his  comments 
because  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  economic  health  of  this 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead  that  we  un- 
derstand what  Mr.  Panetta  is  talking 
about  in  terms  of  the  impact  that  this 
deficit  will  have  on  our  quality  of  life 
in  these  United  States. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Chan- 
dler). 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hunbled  to  follow  the  eloquence  of  the 
two  previous  speakers.  Certainly  in 
their  knowledge  and  experience,  their 
experience  is  vastly  superior  to  my 
own. 

But  I  had  the  experience  of  being 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  house  of  representatives  at 
a  time  when  our  economy  fell  out 
from  under  us  and  we  found  ourselves 
$1.5  billion  in  deficit,  that  from  a  gen- 
eral fund  budget  of  just  under  $8  bil- 
lion. And  we  balanced  our  budget  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  any  choice,  con- 
stitutionally we  were  required  to  do  so. 
We  did  it  by  cutting  spending  and  we 
did  it  by  raising  taxes.  It  was  difficult, 
it  called  for  sacrifices,  but  we  did  it. 

So.  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to 
speak  out  today  and  join  my  honored 
colleagues  in  raising  this  issue  as  an 
important  one  in  the  United  States 
and  certainly  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

As  the  United  States  faces  interna- 
tional and  domestic  problems  of  today, 
none  appear  to  be  more  important  for 
our  long-term  security  than  our  econo- 
my. The  unacceptably   high   level  of 
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deficits  we  face  now  and  in  the  future 
threatens  our  economy  and  that  of  the 
world  unless  decisive  action  is  taken 
very  soon.  If  a  single  message  emerged 
from  the  international  representatives 
at  both  the  Williamsburg  Economic 
Summit  Conference  and  the  recent 
World  Forum  hosted  by  former  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Ford  in  Vail.  Colo.,  it  is 
that  we  must  take  action  on  current 
and  looming  deficits. 

In  the  August  20  economic  and 
budget  outlook  released  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  projec- 
tions indicate  that  budget  deficits  will 
remain  very  high  by  historical  stand- 
ards with  the  structural  element  in 
the  deficit  not  beginning  to  decline 
until  1986.  "suggesting  continued  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  with  attendant 
adverse  effects  on  interest-sensitive 
sectors  of  the  economy." 

While  the  index  of  leading  economic 
indicators  continued  to  rise  in  July,  we 
are  already  beginning  to  see  the  ef- 
fects of  upward  pressures  on  interest 
rates  with  new  home  sales  declining  in 
July  by  6.5  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
steep  increases  in  mortgage  rates 
during  the  summer.  Housing  starts 
also  declined  in  July,  with  single- 
family-unit  starts  plunging  11.9  per- 
cent below  Junes  rate. 

Need  I  tell  you  what  effect  that  has 
on  the  forest  products  industry  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  addition,  fac- 
tory orders  were  down  1.7  percent  in 
July. 

The  CBO  indicates  that  unless  con- 
gressional action  is  taken,  we  will  be 
faced  with  $200  billion  deficits  for 
years  to  come.  I  am  disturbed  by  re- 
ports that  no  action  on  the  deficit  will 
be  taken  for  the  next  18  months,  we 
must  come  to  terms  with  this  problem. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  American  con- 
sumer's purchasing  power  has  been  .se- 
riously eroded,  whether  by  inflation  as 
a  result  of  deficits  or  by  high  interest 
rates.  If  high  interest  rates  suppress 
housing  sales,  the  same  result  occurs 
with  appliances,  automobiles  and 
other  major  purcha.ses.  And.  with  the 
ability  to  buy  eroded  from  the  con- 
sumer, there  surely  is  no  need  to 
produce,  and  jobs  are  lost. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  America 
needs  to  retool  and  modernize  its  steel, 
auto  and  other  manufacturing  plants. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  as  Japan  and 
other  countries  outstrip  us  competi- 
tively with  products  produced  in 
highly  automated  and  efficient  plants. 
Yet,  our  business  executives,  who  fully 
understand  this  fact,  are  severely 
hampered  by  high  interest  rates  which 
put  the  purchase  and  construction  of 
new  plants  and  equipment  out  of 
reach.  Once  again,  more  jobs  are  lost. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  devastating 
impacts  of  the  deficit  is  in  the  dollar's 
value  in  relation  to  foreign  currencies. 
During  a  recent  trip  to  Japan.  I  spoke 
with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  weakness  of  the 


yen  has  been  in  almost  direct  correla- 
tion with  the  rates  of  interest  in  the 
United  States.  And,  our  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Mike  Mansfield,  says  he  has 
found  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
Japane-se  have  artificially  manipulated 
the  value  of  the  yen  downward.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be.  he  points 
out.  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
Japanese  to  strengthen  the  yen.  which 
they  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  do. 

But,  with  the  situation  as  it  is,  Japa- 
nese products  are  far  more  competitive 
in  the  United  States  than  many  of  our 
own.  And.  when  we  compete  against 
the  Japanese  and  others  in  world  mar- 
kets, our  U.S.  products  are  at  a  decid- 
ed disadvantage.  Simply  ask  the  Cater- 
pillar Co.  how  it  fared  in  Brazil  where 
it  was  competing  against  a  Japanese 
heavy  equipment  manufacturer.  Cat- 
erpillar lost  the  competition,  in  part 
because  it  was  more  economical  for 
the  Brazilians  to  buy  Japanese  earth- 
movers  with  cheap  yen  than  it  was  to 
purchase  Caterpillar  equipment  with 
expensive  dollars. 

Who  can  know  how  many  jobs  we 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  that  sale? 
I  want  to  congratulate  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  speaking  out 
and  to  urge  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr. 
Regula  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  for  con- 
gressional action. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  as  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out  by  Mr.  Panetta. 
at  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  endeavor.  Even  though 
the  chamber  of  commerce/Gallup 
survey  indicated  that  78  percent  of  the 
people  feel  that  large  Federal  deficits 
would  be  a  great  or  very  great  threat 
to  economic  recovery.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  fully 
understand  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
correct  the  problem.  Nor  do  I  feel  that 
there  will  be  broad  political  accept- 
ance of  the  neces.sary  solution. 

For  that  reason.  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent earlier  this  year,  suggesting  the 
formation  of  a  bipartisan,  high  level 
commission  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
The  commission,  as  I  view  it.  could  be 
structured  similiarly  to  the  one  on 
social  security  or  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission, both  very  successful  in  pro- 
ducing solutions  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  Congress.  Ideally,  the 
commission  would  define  the  problem 
and  provide  a  suggested  solution,  or 
perhaps,  a  set  of  alternatives. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  Congress 
should  duck  the  issue.  Indeed.  I  sec 
here  today  signs  that  Members  are 
willing  to  tackle  this  difficult  problem 
head  on.  Rather.  I  believe  the  commis- 
sion gives  us  the  opportunity  to  set  to 
work  as  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
labor  leaders  and  business  executives, 
workers  and  consumers.  We  need  to 
set  aside  the  usual  political  rhetoric 
and  put  the  national  need  ahead  of 
partisanship. 


Finally,  let  me  say  that  1  believe  this 
budget  deficit  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  we  will  face  for  many 
years.  As  we  get  onto  the  track  of  at- 
tempting to  reduce  deficits  we  surely 
will  see  coming  at  us  from  the  other 
direction  another  train.  That  train 
represents  the  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween fiscal  constraint  and  the  very 
real  needs  of  national  defense,  educa- 
tion, and  human  services  or  the  legiti- 
mate desire  for  lower  taxes. 

But,  we  cannot  escape  the  reality, 
though  difficult  perhaps  to  accept, 
that  sacrifice  by  us  all  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  today  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant i.ssue.  Mr.  Speaker.  And  again,  my 
compliments  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  leadership  in  arranging  today's 
special  order.  Perhaps  we  have  started 
something. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  a  thought- 
ful contribution.  I  am  certainly  espe- 
cially pleased  to  have  one  of  the  new 
Members  participate  in  discussing  this 
serious  problem. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  'Ms.  Kaptur). 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentlemen  from  California 
and  Ohio  for  organizing  this  special 
order  on  the  deficit.  The  Federal 
budget  deficit  crisis  requires  expedi- 
tious resolution  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  Failure  to  act  will  se- 
verely undermine  the  recovery.  Our 
country  is  experiencing  a  slow  recov- 
ery that  is  being  threatened  not  only 
by  deficits  but  also  by  a  major  indus- 
trial base  restructuring  as  we  move 
into  a  more  competitive  global  econo- 
my. We  must  view  the  deficit  question 
in  this  larger  context. 

Economic  indicators  point  to  a  bur- 
geoning recovery  from  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  the  Great  Depression.  Em- 
ployment is  growing:  sales  are  up;  in- 
dustrial production  is  on  the  rise  and 
inflation  is  not  significant.  Much  of 
this  progress  has  been  achieved  not  by 
the  administration's  economic  blue- 
print for  an  investment-led  recovery, 
but  by  easing  of  the  monetary  policy 
and  an  economic  policy  closer  to 
Keynesian  economics. 

Prospects  for  long-term  growth, 
however,  are  not  optimistic.  Lester 
Thurow.  in  a  recent  analysis,  showed 
U.S.  productivity  growing  at  3.3  per- 
cent per  annum  from  1947  to  1965:  at 
2.4  percent  per  annum  from  1965  to 
1972  and  at  1.6  percent  per  annum 
from  1977  to  1982.  This  pattern  has 
taken  place  through  several  business 
cycles,  inflation,  and  recession  an 
overvalued  dollar  and  an  undervalued 
dollar.  Simply  because  we  are  in  a  re- 
covery, with  its  improved  statistics, 
does  not  mean  the  long-term  trend  has 
changed.  From  1976  to  1981.  produc- 
tivity in  Japan  grew  at  7.1  percent  per 


annum,  in  Germany  at  3.9  percent  per 
annum  and  in  Prance  at  3.4  percent 
per  annum. 

The  deficit  cloud  hangs  over  the 
challenge  to  true  recovery.  Thus,  it  is 
not  the  only  dimension  of  a  recovery 
effort,  but  it  is  a  very  significant  ele- 
ment. The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  its  August  1983  update  on 
the  economic  and  budget  outlook 
warned  that  while  economic  growth 
has  been  stronger  and  inflation  lower 
in  the  first  half  of  1983  than  anticipat- 
ed, the  recovery  still  appears  to  be  pre- 
carious because  of  high  interest  rates 
and  uncertainty  concerning  the  future 
course  of  both  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  Another  clash  with  restrictive 
monetary  policy  and  expansionary 
fiscal  policy  could  destroy  the  fragile 
recovery.  Interest  rates  have  not  de- 
clined to  the  levels  usually  experi- 
enced during  the  early  stage  of  a  re- 
covery, perhaps  reflecting  expecta- 
tions of  increased  inflation  and  fears 
that  large  Federal  deficits  will  persist 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  recovery  be- 
cause of  failure  to  implement  the 
budget  resolution  or  to  take  further 
steps  to  curb  deficits. 

When  the  economy  is  weak,  deficits 
can  help  take  up  the  slack.  But,  once 
the  economy  approaches  high  employ- 
ment and  capacity,  the  deficits  present 
a  serious  problem.  Government  credit 
demands  collide  with  business  and 
consumer  loan  demands,  and  bid  up  in- 
terest rates.  If  the  deficit  persists  at 
the  $200  billion  range.  Government 
demand  will  preempt  roughly  40  per- 
cent or  upward  of  all  funds  in  the 
credit  market. 

Because  of  these  deficits  and  result- 
ing interest  rates,  predictions  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  economy  will  slow 
dramatically  in  the  next  6  months,  are 
becoming  more  widespread.  If  this 
happens,  it  will  prevent  the  kind  of 
long-term  investments  necessary  for 
sustained  economic  growth.  The  effect 
will  be  a  slowdown  in  the  growth  of 
productive  capacity.  The  dollar  will 
remain  high  in  foreign  markets  and 
our  rapidly  enlarging  trade  deficit— 
which  by  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  was  running  about  $36  billion  per 
year  above  that  for  1980— will  only 
grow  worse. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  a 
strong  recovery  will  by  itself  reduce 
the  huge  projected  deficits.  The  trou- 
bling reality,  however,  is  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  deficit  is  cyclical  in 
nature,  that  is,  related  to  the  reces- 
sion. The  deficit  is  mostly  structural, 
that  is,  due  to  the  budget  policy  and 
the  complex  relationship  of  the  U.S. 
economy  to  the  international  econo- 
my. 

When  the  President  took  office  in 
1981.  the  fiscal  year  1981  deficit  was 
$30  billion.  A  surplus  was  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  beyond.  Instead, 
the  current  projection  for  fiscal  year 

1984  has  jumped  to  an  incredible  $200 


billion  and  for  fiscal  year  1988— $300 
billion.  This  enormous  deficit  is  the 
result  of  policies  enacted  over  the  last 
2  years.  To  state  otherwise  is  to  ignore 
the  facts.  Revenues  were  cut  by  an  es- 
timated $211  billion  by  1988;  the  large 
defense  buildup  outpaces  economic 
growth  and  more  than  offsets  the 
large  cuts  that  were  made  in  nonde- 
fense  spending.  These  deficits  produc- 
ing actions  have  been  accompanied  by 
growth  in  nonmeans  tested  entitle- 
ment programs  and  mounting  interest 
points  on  the  accumulating  debt. 
These  structural  deficits  will  continue 
even  if  the  economy  recovers.  Without 
spending  and  revenue  changes  they 
are  projected  to  go  from  2.6  percent  of 
GNP  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  an  unprece- 
dented 4.2  percent  in  1988— four  times 
as  large  as  in  1982. 

According  to  Joseph  Pechman  of 
Brookings: 

A  high  unemployment  deficit  of  4.2  per- 
cent of  GNP  is  unprecedented  since  the 
Second  World  War.  It  would  absorb  over  a 
quarter  of  gross  private  savings  and  almost 
two  thirds  of  net  private  savings.  The  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  would  be  reluctant  to  ac- 
commodate that  much  fiscal  stimulus  in  a 
period  of  economic  expansion:  if  it  did  not 
accommodate  it,  there  would  be  continued 
upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates  which 
would  retard  the  growth  of  the  economy. 

The  case  is  clearly  compelling  for  re- 
ducing the  structural  deficit  as  the 
economy  attempts  to  move  to  high  em- 
ployment. It  is  necessary  to  increase 
taxes,  cut  the  defense  buildup  and 
control  rising  medicare  costs  and  other 
nonmeans  tested  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Tax  cuts  enacted  but  not  in 
effect  should  be  repealed  or  delayed. 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  fi- 
nance large  tax  cuts  through  Govern- 
ment borrowing.  We  must  restore  fair- 
ness to  the  Federal  tax  laws  and 
remove  irrational  and  unwarranted 
tax  breaks  that  misallocate  capital  and 
labor,  impair  economic  efficiency  and 
stifle  growth.  We  must  set  in  place  a 
coordinated  set  of  industrial  policies  to 
revitalize  American  competitiveness. 
The  budget  resolution  adopted  in  June 
would  begin  to  turn  the  long-term  def- 
icit projection  around.  As  a  first  step, 
it  must  be  implemented. 

Such  action  will  require  extraordi- 
nary political  will.  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  agree  on  a  pack- 
age of  cuts  and  tax  increases  that  will 
sharply  and  believably  reduce  future 
deficits. 

Further  extensive  cutbacks  in  non- 
defense  discretionary  programs  or 
means-tested  entitlement  programs 
are  inappropriate.  Those  programs, 
most  of  which  serve  the  neediest  of 


tives.  Until  economic  growth  aids  the 
long-term  unemployed,  they  need 
Goverrunent  assistance. 

The  latest  CBO  projections  estimate 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  be  at 
8.9  percent  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
8.2  percent  at  the  end  of  next  year. 
This  corresponds  to  unemployment 
levels  of  10  million  and  9.4  million. 
Only  35  percent  of  the  unemployed 
now  receive  some  type  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Less  jobless  assistance 
is  being  provided  now  than  in  previous 
recessions.  No  matter  how  fast  the  re- 
covery, there  will  be  an  unprecedented 
number  of  long-term  unemployed 
workers  in  the  next  few  years.  The  im- 
employment  insurance  system  needs 
to  be  made  more  responsive  and  Con- 
gress needs  to  pass  the  well-designed, 
highly  targeted,  cost-effective  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Employment  Act  to 
assist  the  long-term  unemployed. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  deal 
with  the  political  stalemate  surround- 
ing the  Federal  budget  deficits  reason- 
ably, responsibly  and  expeditiously, 
without  turning  our  backs  on  those  in 
need.  To  do  otherwise,  would  pose  ir- 
reparable harm  to  the  economic  recov- 
ery. 

D  1840 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio.  I  think  she  has 
made  many  good  points,  but  three 
that  I  noted  that  I  think  should  be 
emphasized  and  reemphasized. 

One.  is  that  capital  starvation  is  de- 
pleting greatly  productivity.  The  sta- 
tistics pointed  out  so  effectively  by  the 
gentlewoman  indicated  we  had  produc- 
tivity growth  when  we  had  capital  in- 
vestment, but  that  is  not  available 
when  the  greatest  share  of  our  GNP 
goes  into  deficit  financing. 

Second,  as  you  pointed  out,  structur- 
al deficits  are  not  going  to  respond  to 
economic  recovery.  They  are  built  in 
because  of  excessive  Government 
spending  through  many  different  pro- 
grams and  we  in  the  Congress  simply 
must  address  these. 

The  third  point  that  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely important  is  that  monetary 
policy  cannot  carry  a  bad  fiscal  policy. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  strong,  viable 
economy  that  is  productive  for  every- 
one involved,  that  monetary  policy  has 
to  complement  and  vice  versa  fiscal 
policy. 

What  we  are  really  addressing  to- 
night is  the  issue  of  fiscal  policy  and 
how  we  can  get  a  handle  on  that  and 
not  depend  on  monetary  policy  alone. 

I  might  mention  to  our  colleagues 


our  citizens,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  ..watching    that    the    gentleman    from 


the  budget  cuts  over  the  last  2  years. 

Furthermore,  there  are  certain  pro- 
grams, for  example,  jobs  and  relief 
measures  for  those  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession,  which  deserve  to  be  enacted. 
The  1984  budget  resolution  includes  a 
reserve  fund  for  those  essential  initia- 


California  (Mr.  Panetta)  and  myself 
will  have  a  special  order  next  week  on 
the  21st  and  discuss  at  that  time  the 
long-term  effects  of  the  deficit  as  well 
as  the  solutions. 

I  would  welcome  other  Members  to 
join  us.  I  think  this  is  the  most  serious 
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domestic  policy  challenge  confronting 
the  Congress  and  not  just  the  Con- 
gress but  the  people  of  this  Nation  at 
this  time,  because  if  we  do  not  address 
the  problem  of  deficits  we  are  being 
unfair  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, we  are  being  unfair  to  their 
future,  and  we  are  seriously  limiting 
their  horizons  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  life,  in  terms  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  thank  him  for 
his  participation  in  this  effort. 

As  the  gentleman  indicated,  next 
Wednesday  we  will  have  an  additional 
special  order  at  which  time  we  will 
deal  with  not  only  the  long-term  im- 
pacts of  the  deficit  but  look  at  specific 
answers  at  that  time. 

Again,  other  Members  are  invited  to 
participate  at  that  time. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  cooperation  in  putting  to- 
gether this  special  order. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man especially  for  his  leadership  in  al- 
ready working  on  the  answers  to  the 
problem,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  will 
have  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
make  next  week  as  we  discuss  the  solu- 
tions to  these  difficult  challenges. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  Regula  and  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  for  holding  this  series  of  special 
orders  on  the  Federal  deficit.  I  believe 
it  is  a  useful  forum  for  clearing  up 
misconceptions  and  there  are  many 
about  deficits  and  the  nature  of  this 
problem.  I  agree  deficits  matter  but 
that  is  only  a  small  part  of  this  debate. 
The  debate  over  the  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment deficits  has  gone  on  for  many 
years  within  the  academic  profession, 
and  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy. If  we  can  learn  anything 
from  this  debate,  it  is  not  that  deficits 
don't  matter,  but  rather  that  they 
matter  in  different  ways  than  conven- 
tional wisdom  would  suggest. 

The  fact  that  interest  rates  came 
down  sharply  last  year,  at  exactly  the 
same  time  that  current  and  projected 
deficits  increased,  indicates  that  there 
is  no  simple  relationship  between  defi- 
cits and  interest  rates.  Indeed,  a  strong 
economic  recovery  has  begun,  led  by 
those  very  interest-sensitive  sectors- 
such  as  housing  and  automobiles— 
which  some  believed  would  be  choked 
off  by  the  Federal  deficit. 

What  economists  have  learned  is 
that  the  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment borrowing  and  interest  rates  is 
affected  by  the  stage  in  the  business 
cycle,  by  domestic  monetary  policy,  by 
international  monetary,  capital  and 
trade  flows,  and  so  on.  This  is  further 
modified  by  the  rate  of  private  person- 
al and  business  saving,  by  State  and 
local  government  surpluses,  by  the  ef- 
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fects  of  inflation  on  outstanding  debt, 
and  by  the  way  people  handle  their 
trillions  of  dollars  of  existing  assets. 
Moreover,  the  same  Federal  deficit 
can  have  a  different  effect,  depending 
on  whether  it  finances  the  current 
consumption  of  goods  and  services,  or 
long-term  capital  investment,  or  loans 
to  the  private  sector,  or  building  up 
Federal  cash  balances.  The  working  of 
all  of  these  factors  make  it  difficult  to 
find  any  simple  relationship  between 
Federal  deficits  and  interest  rates. 

As  I  said,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  deficit  has  no  effect.  Crowding  out 
by  the  Government  is  a  real  phenome- 
non, but  it  involves  the  total  Govern- 
ment preemption  of  real  resources 
which  the  private  sector  could  other- 
wise use.  This  total  crowding-out 
effect  is  approximated  by  Government 
spending,  not  by  the  deficit.  Whether 
spending  is  financed  by  current  tax- 
ation or  borrowing  affects  mostly  the 
timing  and  nature  of  this  crowding-out 
effect.  This  case  was  put  very  well 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an 
editorial  and  in  an  article  by  Norman 
Ture,  the  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  tax  and  economic 
policy. 

In  general,  there  are  two  ways  to 
reduce  the  Government's  crowding  out 
of  private  economic  activity— we  can 
reduce  the  size  of  Government,  and  we 
can  increase  the  size  of  the  economy. 
Any  successful  economic  strategy  must 
seek  to  do  both— both  restrain  the 
growth  of  Government  spending  and 
encourage  real  economic  growth.  For 
this  purpose,  any  significant  tax  in- 
creases would  be  counterproductive, 
since  they  would  neither  increase  eco- 
nomic growth  nor  restrain  the  growth 
of  Government  spending.  The  best 
chance  for  continued  economic  recov- 
ery lies  with  President  Reagan's  origi- 
nal plan  of  tax  incentives,  spending  re- 
straint, deregulation,  and  monetary 
reform. 

In  addition  to  the  two  articles  from 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  earlier  articles  from  the 
same  newspaper,  and  a  recent  paper 
by  Alan  Reynolds. 
The  articles  follow: 

Budget  Solution 
The  days  and  nights  of  the  living  dead 
have  returned:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  back  in  Washngton.  where  it  must 
again  confront  the  budget  nightmare.  Con- 
gress's wailing  and  howling  over  the  dread 
budget  deficit  causes  quite  enough  discom- 
fort across  the  land,  so  we're  reluction  to 
arouse  them  further.  Alas,  we  present  some 
simple  truths  about  the  deficit— and  a  pro- 
posal to  free  Congress  from  the  curse  of  the 
budget  process. 

Recent  history  has  taught  us  a  few  things 
about  what  a  budget  deficit  does  and  does 
not  do.  Deficits  do  not  prevent  a  recovery. 
We  currently  have  a  $200  billion  deficit.  We 
currently  have  a  recovery. 

Its  widely  argued  that  if  the  government 
has  to  finance  a  deficit  of  $100  billion  to 
$300   billion,   interest   rates   will   skyrocket 


again,  perhaps  to  17%.  crushing  the  recov- 
ery (and  the  Reagan  presidency).  We  have 
come  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  argument, 
which  depends  in  large  part  on  the  assump- 
tion that  government  borrowing— and  its 
Impact— is  limited  to  the  securities  market, 
which  in  1982  was  thought  to  have  an  avail- 
able savings  flow  of  about  $350  billion. 

It  seems  more  plausible,  as  John  Rutledge 
argued  on  this  page  last  month  ("The 
Structural-Deficit'  Myth,"  Aug.  4).  that 
government  borrowing  to  finance  a  deficit 
should  be  viewed  in  the  larger  context  of 
the  economy's  total  asset  holdings,  current- 
ly about  $20  trillion.  Placed  against  $20  tril- 
lion, a  large  government  borrowing  may 
cause  some  rise  in  interest  rates,  but  noth- 
ing as  large  or  destructive  as  the  Armaged- 
don generally  predicted. 

We've  been  pooh-poohing  these  concerns 
(much  to  the  discomfort  of  many  traditional 
allies)  and  making  the  point  that  a  lot  of 
the  deficit  talk  is  merely  an  excuse  to  get 
more  revenues  to  increase  spending.  But 
we've  also  been  saying  privately  that  two 
years  from  now— when  recovery  came  de- 
spite deficits— we  will  be  the  only  people  in 
the  land  worried  about  deficits.  For  the 
plain  and  undeniable  truth  is— and  here  we 
rejoin  the  ranks  of  our  worried  allies— defi- 
cits do  crowd  out  resources. 

But  let's  get  something  straight  about 
this.  As  Norman  Ture  makes  plain  in  a 
nearby  article  today,  deficits  crowd  out  re- 
sources only  to  the  extent  that  they  serve 
their  imperial  master— government  spend- 
ing. We  can  raise  taxes  to  close  the  deficit; 
we  can  borrow  from  the  private  sector  to 
close  the  deficit.  Either  way.  the  money 
raised  becomes  government  spending.  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  the  first  cause  of 
crowding  usable  resources  out  of  the  private 
sector. 

The  choice  is  clear  as  it  can  be:  If  we  want 
America  to  have  primarily  a  public  econo- 
my, we  should  quit  whining  about  the  defi- 
cit and  let  congressional  policies  proceed 
toward  that  goal.  If  instead  we  want  primar- 
ily a  private  economy,  we  simply  have  to  cut 
spending. 

And  that  means  we've  got  a  very  big  prob- 
lem: The  best  political  minds  in  Washington 
say  that  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  will  never  be  able  to  cut  govern- 
ment spending  again.  That  is  the  implicit 
assumption  behind  much  of  the  deficit  talk 
and  the  counterproductive  solutions  in  the 
air.  We're  not  so  ready,  however,  to  throw  in 
the  towel  on  prudent  economic  manage- 
ment. What's  really  happened  is  that  the 
terms  of  the  political  game  in  Washington 
have  changed  in  a  way  that  has  eroded  the 
traditional  restraints  on  spending  imposed 
by  Congress's  internal  discipline  and  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  applied  by  the  Executive. 

The  erosion  began  with  the  House  com- 
mittee reforms  of  the  1970s,  which  under- 
mined the  authority  of  the  House  leader- 
ship. Next.  Congress  perverted  the  principle 
of  entitlements. 

Providing  basic  support  for  citizens  who 
fell  into  deep  poverty  was  properly  regarded 
in  the  1960s  as  an  appropriate  commitment 
by  a  successful  nation,  and  Congress,  with 
clear  public  support,  made  the  commitment. 
Bui  it  erred  in  not  foreseeing  (or  in  willfully 
refusing  to  see)  that  the  payment  formu- 
las—primarily indexing  payments  to  infla- 
tion-would create  a  claim  on  the  nation's 
wealth  large  enough  to  undermine  the 
health  of  the  larger  economy. 

The  last  brick  in  the  dam  gave  way  with 
passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment   Control   Act   of    1974.   This 


mistake  had  the  unintended  effect  of  open- 
ing the  spending  spigot  without  ever  finding 
the  proper  tools  to  shut  it  off  (see  the  ac- 
companying graph). 

Forget  the  phrase,  "budget  control."  No 
one  takes  that  seriously  anymore.  The  key 
words  in  the  act  are  "impoundment  con- 
trol."  In  the  early  1970s.  Congress  became 
petulant  over  Richard  Nixon's  attempts  to 
reduce  spending  by  using  the  president's 
power  to  withhold,  or  impound,  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  By  effectively  elimi- 
nating the  president's  impoundment  powers 
in  the  1974  act.  Congress  grievously  dam- 
aged the  balance  of  power.  The  president 
can  still  veto  appropriations  bills,  but  the 
bills  have  become  so  huge  and  inclusive  that 
the  big  veto  is  no  longer  managerially  or  po- 
litically useful. 

The  fact  is.  this  issue  has  gone  quite 
beyond  the  question  of  conservative  vs.  lib- 
eral social  philosophies.  Congress  cant  hold 
dowT)  the  upward  growth  in  spending,  and 
the  president  has  no  effective  counter- 
weight to  pose  against  Congress.  In  short, 
the  ship  of  state,  in  its  current  upward 
spending  stream,  is  on  automatic  pilot,  with 
the  government  laying  claim  to  an  ever 
larger  share  of  whatever  the  economy  pro- 
duces. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  requires  two 
things:  Reimposing  discipline  on  the  politic* 
of  spending  and  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  between  Congress  and  the  presiden- 
cy. And  as  is  often  suggested,  the  solution 
requires  two  other  things:  the  support  of 
the  House  speaker  and  the  president.  Well, 
we  know  the  speaker's  position:  The  econo- 
my be  damaged;  this  conservative  president 
must  be  jettisoned  from  the  Oval  Office  no 
matter  what  the  costs.  Resolution  of  the 
budget  crisis  clearly  lies  with  the  president, 
and  we  know  of  one  proven  mechanism  for 
getting  the  job  done.  Ronald  Reagan  should 
do  the  following: 

He  should  send  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment up  to  Congress,  exhorting  it  to  give 
the  president  a  line-item  veto  over  the 
budget.  Ed  Meese  has  been  floating  the 
item-veto  idea  for  some  time,  citing  in  sup- 
port Mr.  Reagan's  experience  with  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  governor  of  every  major  state  in 
the  Union  has  line-item  veto  power,  which 
permits  the  Executive  to  veto  individual 
items  in  the  legislature's  budget.  Nearly 
every  president  since  Ulysses  S.  Grant- 
Democrat  and  Republican— has  requested  it. 
(Yes.  indeed,  that  includes  FDR.) 

Mr.  Reagan  should  make  the  line-item 
veto  the  centerpiece  of  his  reelection  cam- 
paign, and  he  shouldn't  flinch  from  claim- 
ing it  as  the  Republican  answer  to  the  defi- 
cit issue.  There  is  no  way  Mr.  Reagan  can 
avoid  having  the  Democrats  fling  the  deficit 
in  his  face,  but  there's  no  way  the  Demo- 
crats can  hide  the  intellectual  exhaustion  of 
their  own  ideas.  Moreover,  it's  likely  that 
the  prospect  of  a  line-item  veto  would  unify 
the  supply-side  and  conventional  wings  of 
the  Republican  party. 

The  usual  argument  against  the  line-item 
veto— that  it  would  unfairly  expand  the 
president's  power— is  clearly  fatuous.  Con- 
gress in  1974  arrogated  to  itself  responsibil- 
ity for  spending;  it  has  clearly  failed.  Poli- 
tics in  America  most  effectively  perfonns  its 
proper  role— arbitrating  among  the  compet- 
ing interests  of  a  huge  population  of  free 
and  informed  people— when  power  is  real 
but  rarely  used.  It's  most  likely  that  once  a 
president  held  the  power  to  veto  individual 
spending  items.  Congress  would  sort  out  for 
itself  what  is  justifiable  spending  and  what 
isn't,  just  as  it  did  before  the  "budget  con- 


trol act.  "  And  if,  as  now.  Congress  declined 
to  exercise  prudence  in  managing  the  peo- 
ple's tax  payments,  that  national  constitu- 
ency that  elects  a  president  would  surely 
expect  him  to  use  the  item  veto  to  restore 
prudence,  regardless  of  the  highly  publi- 
cized screams  of  Congress's  many  constitu- 
encies. 

That  is  how  the  balance  of  power  was  in- 
tended to  work.  When  it  is  damaged,  as  it  is 
now,  the  American  system  suffers.  The  pres- 
idential power  created  by  the  line-item  veto 
will  restore  the  balance.  And  by  forcing  le- 
gitimate political  horse-trading  to  take  place 
again  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  regain  its  self-respect.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  would  show  that  Washington  is 
truly  serious  about  solving  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

What  Really  Does  the  Crowding  Out 
(By  Norman  B.  Ture) 

(Mr.  Ture.  a  Washington.  D.C. -based  eco- 
nomic consultant,  was  undersecretary  of  the 
treasury  for  tax  and  economic  policy  from 
March  1981  through  June  1982.) 

In  the  continuing  debates  over  federal 
budget  and  fiscal  policy,  those  who  insist  we 
must  raise  taxes  argue  that  budget  deficits 
impede  recovery  and  growth  by  crowding 
out  private  investment.  Proponents  of 
higher  taxes  are  mistaken  in  asserting  that 
the  deficit  per  se  is  the  fiscal  culprit.  The 
villain  is  government  spending.  This  is  what 
crowds  out,  not  the  deficit. 

There  are  two  principal  versions  of  the 
deficits-crowd-out  argument.  The  one 
widely  articulated  in  the  media  is  that  the 
government's  borrowing  competes  with  pri- 
vate borrowing  for  a  limited  amount  of 
money  or  credit,  driving  up  interest  rates 
and  crowding  out  private  investment.  A 
more  sophisticated  version  was  presented  in 
the  president's  1983  Economic  Report  and 
has  been  repeated  frequently  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
This  version  holds  that  government  deficits 
pre-empt  equal  amounts  of  the  nation's 
total  saving,  leaving  less  to  finance  capital 
formation. 

Both  versions  are  mistaken.  The  first  view 
supposes  erroneously  that  deficits  are  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  money  supply  or  the 
credit  supply,  whatever  that  is  taken  to  be. 
There  is.  however,  no  necessary  connection 
between  deficits  and  the  money  supply  in 
concept,  and  certainly  none  in  fact.  Govern- 
ment and  private-sector  borrowing  don't 
compete  for  the  money  supply. 

Government  deficits  are  financed  by  the 
economy's  saving.  So,  too.  is  private  capital 
formation.  A  fundamental  national-income- 
account  relationship  is  that  gross  national 
saving,  which  is  gross  private  saving  plus 
the  governments  surplus  or  minus  the  gov- 
emments  deficit,  always  equals  the  sum  of 
gross  private  domestic  investment  and  net 
foreign  investment.  The  argument  that  the 
larger  the  government  deficit,  the  less 
saving  is  available  for  capital  formation 
rests  on  an  incomplete  application  of  this 
fundamental  relationship. 

That  argument  ignores  the  effect  of  gov- 
ernment fiscal  actions  on  gross  private 
saving,  which  is  the  main  part  of  gross  na- 
tional saving.  By  definition,  gross  private 
saving  is  what  is  left  of  the  economy's  total 
output  or  income  (GNP)  after  consumption 
and  taxes  are  taken  out.  For  any  given 
amount  of  GNP.  the  greater  the  amount  of 
taxes,  the  less  is  gross  private  saving. 
does  the  opposite 
Some  might  argue  that  raising  taxes  re- 
duces consumption,  so  that  gross  private 


saving  isn't  necessarily  less  if  taxes  are 
more.  But  with  a  given  amount  of  GNP.  this 
could  be  the  case  only  if  the  tax  increase 
raised  the  cost  of  consuming  relative  to  the 
cost  of  saving  and  investing  and  did  so 
enough  to  reduce  consumption  by  at  least  as 
much  as  the  increase  in  taxes.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  principal  tax  in  our  revenue 
system,  the  income  tax.  does  just  the  oppo- 
site—it raises  the  cost  of  saving  relative  to 
the  cost  of  consumption.  Even  if  additional 
tax  revenues  were  raised  by  excises,  sales 
taxes  or  a  broad-based  consumption  tax, 
economists  generally  agree  that  this 
wouldn't  raise  the  cost  of  consuming  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  saving.  So.  unless  a  tax  in- 
crease, in  and  of  itself,  were  instantaneously 
to  increase  GNP,  gross  private  saving  must 
fall— and  by  at  least  as  much  as  taxes  go  up. 
Gross  national  saving,  therefore,  won't  be 
increased— it  very  likely  will  be  reduced— by 
raising  taxes  to  cut  the  government's  defi- 
cit. 

Some  simple  national-income-account 
arithmetic  is  useful  to  illustrate  these 
points.  Suppose  the  economy  is  producing 
$3.3  trillion  of  goods  and  services,  and  the 
government  takes  $700  billion  of  that 
output  but  collects  only  $500  billion  in 
taxes,  borrowing  the  remaining  $200  billion 
from  the  private  sector.  No  matter  how  the 
government  pays  for  that  $700  billion,  there 
is  precisely  $2.6  trillion  left  for  the  use  of 
the  private  sector.  Whether  the  govern- 
ment's budget  shows  a  surplus,  a  balance  or 
a  deficit  doesn't  change  that  fact;  only  the 
amount  the  government  spends  in  buying 
part  of  the  economy's  output  or  its  produc- 
tion inputs  determines  what's  left  for  the 
private  sector  out  of  any  given  total  output. 

How  the  $2.6  trillion  of  output  available 
to  the  private  sector  is  split  up  between  con- 
sumption and  investment  depends  on  the 
cost  of  saving  relative  to  the  cost  of  con- 
sumption. The  cost  of  saving— of  buying 
things  that  will  produce  income  in  the 
future— is  the  amount  of  consumption  one 
must  give  up  to  get  some  specified  amount 
of  future  income.  With  no  taxes,  this  cost 
depends  on  the  productivity  of  capital— on 
how  much  additional  output  is  obtained  if 
the  economy  has  one  more  unit  of  capital, 
everything  else  the  same.  With  taxes,  the 
cost  of  saving  also  depends  on  how  much 
tax  will  be  taken  out  of  the  return  to  the  in- 
crement of  capital.  The  bigger  the  Ux  bite 
out  of  that  incremental  return,  the  less  is 
the  net  return  and  the  greater  is  the  cost  of 
saving.  A  government  deficit  doesn't  itself 
affect  the  productivity  of  capital,  which  is 
the  basic  determinant  of  the  cost  of  saving 
relative  to  the  cost  of  consumption.  The  def- 
icit per  se  doesn't  influence  the  allocation  of 
the  income  available  to  the  private  sector 
between  consumption  and  saving. 

Suppose,  using  the  previous  example,  that 
given  the  productivity  of  capital  and  the 
prevailing  tax  system.  $2.15  trillion  of  the 
$2.6  trillion  of  output  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  used  for  consumption.  Then 
gross  private  saving— total  output  minus 
consumption  and  taxes— is  $650  billion.  Sub- 
tracting the  deficit  of  $200  billion,  gross  na- 
tional saving  is  $450  billion.  And.  as  it  must, 
gross  national  saving  equals  investment. 
The  initial  situation  is  shown  in  column  1  of 
the  table. 

Suppose  that  taxes  are  raised  $200  billion 
in  order  to  balance  the  budget.  Virtually 
any  Ux  increase  that  might  be  politically 
acceptable  and  enacted  would  raise  the  cost 
of  saving  proportionally  more  than  the  cost 
of    consumption    and    incline    the    private 
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sector  toward  reducing  the  share  of  avail- 
able output  used  for  captial  formation. 

But  lets  ignore  this  supply-side  effect  of 
the  tax  increase  in  order  to  focus  on  the 
consequences  of  eliminating  the  deficit  by 
raising  taxes.  Assuming  that  a  neutral  tax 
increase  were  enacted,  gross  private  saving 
would  fall  from  $650  billion  to  $450  billion. 
The  deficit  would  also  decrease  by  $200  bil- 
lion, and  the  budget  would  be  balanced. 
Gross  national  saving,  then,  would  be  $450 
billion,  the  same  as  t)efore. 

Raising  taxes,  at  best,  would  be  ineffectu 
al  in  expanding  the  amount  of  saving  avail- 
able for  capital  formation.  More  realistical- 
ly, taking  account  of  the  virtual  certainty 
that  they  will  disproportionately  raise  the 
cost  of  saving,  tax  increases  would  be  coun- 
terproductive, would  actually  reduce  gross 
national  saving. 

In  a  third  case,  assume  that  the  govern- 
ment buys  $800  billion  of  the  economy's 
total  output.  $100  billion  more  than  in  the 
first  two  cases.  Assume  also  that  it  collects 
$a00  billion  in  taxes,  again  balancing  the 
budget.  The  fact  that  the  government  buys 
more  certainly  doesn't  itself  mean  that  the 
economy  has  more  production  imputs  or 
uses  them  more  efficiently  than  when  the 
government  buys  less.  So  unless  GNP  is 
magically  increased,  total  output  is  still  $3.3 
trillion.  Now.  however,  there  is  only  $2.5 
trillion  of  output  left  for  the  private  sectors 
use.  How  that  $2.5  trillion  will  be  split  up 
between  consumption  and  saving  and  invest- 
ment can't  be  determined  from  the  fact  that 
the  budget  is  in  balance. 

If  the  additional  government  spending 
were  for  goods  and  services  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public  as  substitutes  for  pri- 
vate consumption,  one  might  reasonably 
infer  that  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  cut  in 
output  available  to  the  private  sector  would 
show  up  as  a  reduction  in  private  consump- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  added  taxes 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise  the  cost 
of  saving  and  investment  relative  to  con- 
sumption, some  of  the  cutback  in  output 
available  to  the  private  sector  would  be  in 
the  form  of  reduced  capital  formation. 
Column  3  in  the  table  assumes  that  both  of 
these  factors  are  at  work  and  the  cutback  is 
evenly  divided  between  reduced  private  con- 
sumption and  reduced  capital  formation. 

The  result  is  that  both  gross  private 
saving  and  gross  national  saving  fall  to  $400 
billion,  even  though  the  budget  is  in  bal- 
ance. Private  spending  is  crowded  out  not  by 
a  budget  deficit,  which  is  zero  in  this  case, 
but  by  the  increase  in  government  sp>ending. 
Finally,  consider  a  case  in  which  govern- 
ment spending  increases  to  $800  billion  but 
taxes  aren't  increased.  Again  assume  that 
half  of  the  increase  in  government  spending 
substitutes  for  private  consumption,  which 
declines  to  $2.1  trillion.  With  taxes  remain- 
ing at  $700  billion,  gross  private  saving  is 
$500  billion;  with  a  deficit  of  $100  billion, 
however,  gross  national  saving  is  $400  bil- 
lion; so,  too,  is  investment.  This  is.  of  course, 
the  same  result  as  when  both  spending  and 
taxes  increase  by  $100  billion.  In  other 
words,  with  or  without  a  deficit,  crowding 
out  has  occurred.  Comparing  this  and  the 
prior  case  (columns  3  and  4  in  the  table) 
with  the  first  two  cases,  it  is  clear  that  it 
isn't  the  deficit  that  crowds  out  private 
sector  activity;  it  is.  instead,  the  government 
spending  itself  that  is  the  culprit. 

CVE1>  MORE  PERILOUS 

These  illustrations,  of  course,  don't  tell 
the  whole  story.  Raising  taxes  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  is  as  likely  to  underwrite  ad- 
ditional government  outlays  as  it  is  to  cut 


the  deficit.  Even  more  perilous  to  the  na- 
tions economic  health,  the  additional  tax 
revenues  are  likely  to  come  from  increasing 
the  tax  load  on  business.  Whether  these  ad- 
ditional business  levies  are  selective  or  gen- 
eral, they  will  make  saving  and  capital  for- 
mation more  costly.  Individual  income-tax 
increases  will  have  the  same  adverse  effect 
on  saving. 

If  Congress  and  the  administration  are 
truly  concerned  about  crowding  out.  they 
should  subject  all  federal  spending  pro- 
grams to  the  most  searching  examination, 
looking  for  ways  to  reduce  the  government's 
grab  on  output  and  production  resources.  If 
no  significant  spending  cuts  were  to  emerge, 
we  would  have  to  infer  that  our  policy 
makers  believe  that  the  perceived  results  of 
the  government's  outlays  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  capital  formation  that  is 
crowded  out.  That  isn't  an  unthinkable  con- 
clusion, however  contrary  it  may  be  to  the 
prevailing  consensus.  Whatever  the  out- 
come of  that  examination,  the  economy  cer- 
tainly would  be  better  off  than  if  the  need 
for  that  searching  scrutiny  is  finessed  by 
raising  taxes. 


HOW  RAISING  TAXES  CAN  AFFECT  SAVING 
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Privati:  Borrowing  awd  the  Federal 

Deficit 

(By  Evan  G.  Galbraith) 

Most  discussions  on  crowding  out  of  pri- 
vate borrowers  focus  on  a  comparison  be- 
tween annual  net  private  savings  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  projected  budgets  deficits.  These 
comparisons  show  U.S.  budget  deficits  ap- 
proaching the  level  of  net  private  savings. 
People  then  conclude  that  federal  financing 
will  crowd  private  borrowers  out  of  the  cap- 
ital market— or  more  accurately,  will  force 
medium-  and  long-term  interest  rates  to  rise 
inordinately,  thus  thwarting  economic  re- 
covery. This  comparison  is  based  on  an  im- 
portant miscalculation. 

Instead  of  net  private  savings,  we  should 
look  at  gross  private  savings.  Roughly 
speaking,  gross  private  savings  represents 
our  private  cash  flow— income  calculated 
before  non-cash  deductions  like  deprecia- 
tion. Net  private  savings  refers  to  income 
after  we  deduct  depreciation.  The  cash  rep- 
resented by  depreciation  is  left  with  the  pri- 
vate owners,  corporate  or  individual,  who 
use  it  either  in  the  capital  market  or  for 
self-financing.  Because  self-financing  takes 
pressure  off  the  market,  it  is  as  important 
as  contributing  cash  directly  to  the  market. 

According  to  figures  from  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1982,  capital  consumption  allowances 
(the  term  used  for  depreciation  et  al.) 
reached  an  annual  rate  of  $360  billion.  Net 
private  savings  was  $189  billion  and  gross 
private  savings  $549  billion.  We  should  use 
the  gross  figure  of  $549  billion  rather  than 
the  net  $189  billion  in  comparing  private 
savings  with  the  budget  deficit. 


The  widespread  use  of  the  net  figure  re- 
sults from  the  mistaken  idea  that  deprecia- 
tion equals  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  wear 
and  tear.  If  this  were  true,  then  we  could 
discount  depreciation  and  start  at  net.  But 
this  isn't  the  way  things  work. 

First,  much  of  the  money  spent  maintain- 
ing a  plant  is  expensed  and  never  makes  it 
to  the  bottom  line,  hence,  the  depreciation 
money  isn't  needed.  Second,  the  rate  at 
which  depreciation  is  taken  usually  exceeds 
the  equipment's  useful  life.  Third,  many 
assets  are  never  replaced. 

Thus  the  old  shorthand  is  erroneous.  We 
must  compare  the  gross  amount  of  cash 
generated  each  year  with  annual  need,  and 
this  need  can  be  broken  dowrn  into  private 
investment  (for  whatever  reason,  whether 
replacement  or  new  investment),  and  the 
net  government  deficit.  Business  capital  in- 
vestment for  1983  is  estimated  at  $315  bil- 
lion, or  $45  billion  less  than  1982's  deprecia- 
tion. While  we  obviously  want  to  limit  the 
amount  the  government  takes  from  the 
pool,  we  shouldn't  underestimate  how  much 
we  have,  from  both  foreign  and  domestic 
sources. 

Using  gross  private  savings  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  federal  financing  on  interest  rates 
doesn't  eliminate  the  upward  pressure 
caused  by  deficits.  There  will  always  be 
crowding— i.e..  competition  among  borrow- 
ers. But  if  the  pool  for  borrowing  is  larger, 
and  if  some  potential  borrowers  are  self-fi- 
nanced, then  the  upward  pressure  on  inter- 
est rales  will  be  less.  The  large  dispropor- 
tion between  gross  private  savings  and  the 
budget  deficit  may  be  one  reason  why  we 
haven't  been  seeing  the  effect  of  crowding 
out.  The  market  absorbed  large  private  and 
federal  financings  in  1982.  but  interest  rates 
fell. 

The  large  amount  of  private  borrowing 
abroad  in  1982  ($15  billion)  also  helped  re- 
lieve our  domestic  bond  market  and  com- 
pensated for  a  drop  in  foreign  holdings  of 
Treasury  obligations.  Indeed,  the  world  is 
our  capital  market  for  both  federal  and  pri- 
vate financing. 

Another  area  neglected  in  estimates  of 
crowding  out  is  federal  funds— Fannie  Mae, 
agricultural  supports,  etc.— that  return  di- 
rectly to  private  borrowers.  Other  federal 
funds  transferred  to  individuals  make  their 
way  back  into  the  capital  market  without 
passing  through  the  income  accounts,  and 
thus  never  appear  as  private  savings.  This 
important  analysis  will  have  to  be  done  an- 
other day.  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
beneficial  effect  on  the  capital  market  is  sig- 
nificant. For  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  governments  will  lend  $90  billion  to 
borrowers  in  1983. 

The  total  credit  demand  for  1983.  private 
and  government,  is  estimated  to  be  $515  bil- 
lion, an  amount  well  below  (by  at  least  $100 
billion)  the  total  of  our  cash  flow,  net  for- 
eign inflow  and  government  money  re- 
turned to  the  market.  Moreover,  this  annual 
excess  of  supply  over  credit  demand  is  great- 
er than  any  estimated  increase  in  our 
budget  deficits  in  coming  years. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  our  market 
can  absorb  large  deficits— provided  investors 
are  convinced  that  inflation  will  be  con- 
tained at  low  levels.  This  is  quite  a  proviso 
in  the  face  of  our  current  large  deficits.  But 
it  can  be  done  because  of  our  low  utilization 
of  capacity  and  because  investors  realize 
that  both  the  Reagan  administration  and 
the  public  want  to  curtail  federal  spending. 
In  a  few  years,  deficits  should  diminish  as 
we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  growing  economy. 
Meanwhile,  our  enormous  and  fast  growing 


capital  market  (including  a  $900  billion  pen- 
sion fund  market  growing  at  the  rate  of  11 
percent  a  year)  will  be  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  private  sector  and  to  serv- 
ice the  federal  debt.» 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  years  from  now  when 
the  clash  and  confusion  of  the  present 
have  given  way  to  dispassionate  analy- 
sis, these  years  of  the  early  1980's  will 
be  judged  as  the  time  when  we  either 
succeeded  or  failed  in  dealing  with  a 
national  and  international  economic 
crisis. 

The  code  name  for  that  effort  on 
the  national  level  will  be  the  budget. 

The  budget,  as  a  term,  has  come  to 
mean  far  more  than  the  congressional 
resolutions  over  which  many  of  us 
have  shed  so  much  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears. 

The  public  perception  of  the  budget 
has  now  been  extended  to  include 
nearly  all  congressional  and  Presiden- 
tial actions  on  spending  and  revenues. 
Basically,  the  budget  has  come  to 
both  symbolize  and  encompass  the  es- 
sential and  increasingly  public  debate 
and  decision  process  on  national  eco- 
nomic policy. 

It  is  one  of  the  fortunate  coinci- 
dences of  history  that  as  the  current 
economic  crisis  was  building,  the  tool 
which  we  need  to  resolve  the  crisis 
also  was  being  refined  and  strength- 
ened. 

We  have  the  means,  the  process, 
with  which  to  address  our  fiscal  crisis. 
It  is  a  process  which  needs  to  be  im- 
proved, but  in  its  present  state  it  is 
workable  and  effective. 

The  problem  we  face  with  the 
budget  and  with  national  fiscal  policy 
is  not  then  one  of  process.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  political  will  to  deal 
with  serious  and  substantive  issues- 
military  spending,  entitlements,  and 
taxes. 

We  have  a  level  of  Government 
spending  upon  which  there  is  a  gener- 
al agreement.  The  congressional 
budget  resolution,  for  example,  calls  in 
1986  for  spending  $966.6  billion.  The 
President's  budget  called  for  spending 
$967.5  billion.  That  is  a  difference  of 
$900  million  in  an  outlay  total  of 
nearly  a  trillion  dollars. 

These  are.  of  course,  deep  difference 
over  priorities  and  the  composition  of 
spending.  And  while  additional  savings 
can  and  should  be  made,  the  overall 
levels  will  not  change  drastically. 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  congres- 
sional budget  calls  for  1986  revenues 
of  $835.8  billion.  The  administration 
calls  for  $835.8  billion.  No  difference. 

So  on  the  surface  there  is  no  macro- 
economic  argument— if  the  administra- 
tion would  follow  in  practice  what  it 
proposes  in  principle.  Then  what  is 
the  fight  about?  It  is  a  battle  between 
an  ideologically  committed  white 
House  with  its  minority  of  allies  in  the 
House  and  Senate  and  a  congressional 
coalition  of  Democrats  and  moderate 


Republicans    searching    for    rational 
and  logical  policy. 

We  in  our  congressional  coalition  be- 
lieve that  we  must  act  now  to  reduce 
deficits  over  time.  Failure  to  act  will 
place  our  economy  at  grave  risk. 

If  we  do  not  reduce  deficits,  interest 
rates  will  rise;  the  dollar  will  stay  too 
strong,  withering  our  export  indus- 
tries; the  recovery  will  fade;  and  both 
national  economy  and  the  framework 
of  international  trade  and  relations 
will  be  placed  in  extreme  hazard.  Per- 
haps the  crunch  will  come  in  1984, 
perhaps  not  until  1985  or  even  later. 
But  it  will  come. 

And  if  we  go  into  another  recession, 
this  time  starting  with  a  $200  billion 
deficit,  we  will  quickly  have  $300  bil- 
lion recession  level  deficits.  How  does 
one  correct  that  condition?  Raise 
taxes  in  a  recession?  Cut  spending  for 
the  unemployed,  the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly? Slash  defense? 

We  say  that  no  President  and  no 
party  should  take  such  risks  with  the 
well  being  of  the  American  people  and 
the  world. 

We  say  it  is  essential  to  control  do- 
mestic spending,  to  increase  defense 
spending  at  an  efficient  rate— about  5 
percent  real  growth— and  raise  reve- 
nues to  reduce  deficits. 

The  administration  has  said  repeat- 
edly that  it  will  try  to  block  our  ef- 
forts. The  President  seems  to  believe 
that  all  is  well  and  contradicts  his  own 
policies  by  acting  as  if  no  changes 
need  be  made. 

The  administration  for  reasons  of 
ideology  and  partisan  election  politics 
now  disregards  its  own  budget  policies. 
The  administration  continues  to 
demand  excessive  spending  in  defense 
and  the  President  quite  clearly  seems 
to  believe  that  unprecedented  deficits 
are  better  than  raising  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  actual  cost  of  government. 

What  happens  if  the  administration 
ignores  its  own  macroeconomic  analy- 
sis and  maintains  the  present  policies? 
The  administration's  current  tax 
and  spending  policies  will  produce 
$200  billion  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  even  as  the  economy  recovers. 
They  will  be  even  larger  if  the  recov- 
ery fails. 

These  huge  future  deficits,  unlike 
this  year's  deficit,  are  structural.  That 
is,  they  are  not  due  to  a  weak  econo- 
my, but  to  a  failed  budget  policy— a 
gap  between  spending  and  revenues 
produced  by  adopting  the  1981  supply- 
side  tax  cut  while  increasing  overall 
spending.  This  administration  has 
raised  Federal  spending  to  25  percent 
of  GNP  this  year— a  record  in  peace- 
time. 

The  structural  deficit  under  the  ad- 
ministration's current  policies  will  be 
over  $150  billion  or  an  unprecedented 
3.5  percent  of  GNP  by  1986— far  above 
the  average  1  percent  of  GNP  ob- 
served  during   the    1960s   and    1970s 


when  the  economy  experienced  much 
stronger  growth. 

And  what  are  the  long-term  effects 
of  these  looming  deficits?  We  are  now 
financing  large  income  tax  cuts 
through  goverrmient  borrowing.  This 
is  producing  a  consumption-oriented 
economy  at  the  expense  of  saving,  in- 
vestment, and  long-term  growth. 

Deficits  under  current  policies  will 
absorb  a  record  share  of  net  national 
savings.  In  the  next  few  years,  the  def- 
icit will  account  for  75  to  85  percent  of 
available  net  savings. 

The  result  will  be  a  crowding  out  of 
private  investment  in  business  plant 
and  equipment  and  housing.  The 
share  of  GNP  available  for  net  private 
capital  formation,  after  financing  the 
deficits,  will  average  only  about  2  per- 
cent during  the  next  3  years,  as  com- 
pared to  7.2  percent  in  the  1960"s  and 
5.8  in  the  1970's. 

Expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  in  1982  slumped  5.5  percent 
in  real  terms.  Real  capital  spending  in 
1983  is  projected  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  be  2.3  percent  lower  than 
the  depressed  1982  levels. 

Low  levels  of  investment  will  inevita- 
bly produce  lower  productivity  growth, 
lower  living  standards,  and  fewer 
jobs— exactly  the  opposite  of  what  a 
sensible  and  responsible  supply-side 
policy  would  produce. 

The  President  keeps  saying  that  the 
deficits  come  from  uncontrolled  do- 
mestic spending— not  from  his  defense 
buildup  and  tax  cuts.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, show  that  Reagan's  tax  policies 
have  drastically  eroded  the  revenue 
base  while  his  record  peacetime  de- 
fense program  has  largely  offset  cuts 
in  domestic  spending. 

CBO's  independent  analysis  shows 
that  for  the  1982-86  period,  the  Presi- 
dents  original  Kemp-Roth  plan  re- 
duced revenues  by  $633  billion. 

Even  after  a  partial  restoration  of 
the  revenue  base  by  TEFRA,  the 
Reagan  tax  policies  have  added  $474 
billion  to  the  deficit  while  his  defense 
buildup  has  contributed  $155  billion, 
more  than  offsetting  $265  billion  in 
nondefense  spending  cuts.  These  non- 
defense  cuts  have  been  severe,  so 
severe  that  neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  were  willing  to  impose  fur- 
ther reductions  in  these  areas  this 
year. 

Higher  interest  costs  from  the  tax 
cut  and  defense  buildup  have  added 
$60  billion  to  the  deficit  for  this 
period. 

The  fundamental  conflict  between 
uncontrolled  future  defictis  and  a 
long-term  anti-inflationary  monetary 
policy  has  not  been  resolved. 

These  massive  structural  deficits 
place  the  Nation's  economic  policy  in  a 
no- win  situation: 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  substantially 
accommodates  the  future  deficits  by 
expanding  the  money  supply  to  keep 
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interest  rates  from  rising,  the  likeli- 
hood of  high  future  inflation  in- 
creases. Investors  are  already  demand- 
ing a  deficit  risk  inflation  premium  on 
long-term  bonds. 

Alternatively,  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
holds  to  a  more  restrained  policy, 
public  borrowing  will  collide  with 
growing  private  credit  demands  as  the 
economy  recovers,  producing  high  real 
interest  rates. 

The  administration's  irresponsible 
budget  policy,  which  will  produce 
future  high  interest  rates,  is  keeping 
current  real  interest  rates  at  unprece- 
dented levels  for  an  economy  in  recov- 
ery. Long-term  rates  are  now  running 

7  to  8  percent  above  underlying  infla- 
tion. 3  to  4  times  higher  than  in  the 
1960's  and  1970s  when  the  economy 
experienced  much  stronger  growth. 

Interest  rates  have  risen  over  the 
summer.  Three-month  Treasury  bills 
now  yield  over  9  percent,  compared  to 

8  percent  last  May.  Long-term  interest 
rates— crucial  for  investment— now 
stand  at  over  12'/^  percent,  up  from 
IlVi  percent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer. 

At  best,  the  administration's  high  in- 
terest rate  policies  will  result  in  a  low 
investment,  high  consumption,  low 
productivity  economy,  with  lower 
living  standards. 

We  are  running  the  risk,  however, 
that  high  interest  rates  will  abort  the 
recovery  and  produce  more  years  of 
joblessness,  rising  poverty,  and  even 
larger  budget  deficits— a  terrible 
repeat  of  the  1981-82  recession. 

This  is  the  final  riverboat  gamble— 
and  surely  the  most  cynical.  The  first 
riverboat  gamble,  as  Republican  Sena- 
tor Howard  Baker  so  accurately 
named  it.  was  that  the  self-contradic- 
tory mix  of  supply-side  tax  cuts  and 
doctrinaire  monetarism  would  give  us 
a  painless  cure  for  stagflation.  It  did 
not.  It  gave  us  lower  inflation,  all 
right,  at  the  price  of  terrible  reces- 
sion—as conventional  economics  said  it 
would. 

Now  the  truly  cynical  gamble— that 
the  big  deficits  and  huge  debt  would 
not  matter  until  after  the  1984  elec- 
tions. The  gamble  is  that  the  recession 
has  been  so  long  and  so  deep,  and  pri- 
vate credit  demands  so  shattered,  that 
$200  billion  deficits  can  be  financed 
without  driving  up  interest  rates  and 
aborting  the  recovery. 

The  solution  is  straightforward- 
carry  out  and  enforce  our  congression- 
al budget. 

But  the  way  is  hard.  It  requires  po- 
litical courage,  will,  and  leadership. 

Congress  caruiot  act  alone  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  President  cannot  act 
alone  to  solve  it.  We  have  a  divided 
Government— Republican  Senate, 

Democratic  House,  and  a  White  House 
which  often  ignores  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  lies  in  the 
hands  of  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 


dent. Either  can  block  a  solution.  Only 
both  working  together  can  provide  a 
solution. 

And  the  unanswerable  question 
today  is— what  role  will  the  President 
play?  Ideologue  or  responsible  leader.* 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues, 
to  support  action  by  the  Congress  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  deficit  in  the 
outyears. 

Because  deficits  are  already  so  high, 
revival  of  the  economy  is  obviously  an 
effort  which  must  be  shared  by  both 
public  and  private  institutions.  The 
performance  of  the  economy  over  the 
last  3  years  suggests  that  monetary 
policy  is  exceedingly  potent.  We  ex- 
perimented with  stepping  on  the  mon- 
etary brake  and  the  fiscal  accelerator 
simultaneously,  and  discovered  that 
the  car  screeched  to  a  halt— real  GNP 
has  not  inceased  since  1979— presum- 
ably, reversing  the  experiment  by 
lightly  stepping  on  the  fiscal  brake 
and  the  monetary  accelerator  would 
help  to  revive  the  economy.  The  lower 
interest  rates  that  this  would  permit 
would  have  the  additional  benefits  of 
encouraging  investment,  lowering  debt 
financing  charges  and  thus  the  deficit, 
reducing  the  debt  burdens  of  less  de- 
veloped countries,  and  making  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  thus  our  ex- 
ports more  competitive. 

While  monetary  policy  is  central, 
fiscal  policy  will  need  to  play  a  neces- 
sary role  over  the  next  year  or  two. 
With  about  one  third  of  existing  ca- 
pacity idle,  the  recent  collapse  of  busi- 
ness investment  will  not  be  easy  to  re- 
verse, even  if  interest  rates  drop. 
Thus,  the  recovery  will  need  to  be  led 
by  government  and  consumer  spend- 
ing, preferably  on  a  broad  range  of 
products,  in  addition  to  such  interest- 
sensitive  items  as  housing  and  automo- 
biles. 

An  August  1983  CBO  report  based 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  shows 
that  fiscal  policy  is  currently  projected 
to  provide  $68  billion  in  new  stimulus 
for  the  economy  between  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  and  only  an 
additional  $2  billion  between  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984.  This  corresponds 
to  a  net  stimulus  of  1.9  percent  GNP 
between  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983  and  a  contraction  of  0.2  per- 
cent of  GNP  between  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984. 

The  CBO  estimated  shortfall  be- 
tween potential  and  actual  GNP  will 
be  about  $270  billion  during  1983  and 
$200  billion  during  1984  in  current  dol- 
lars. With  this  amount  of  slack,  cur- 
rent deficits  can  be  enlarged  without 
sigificant  risk  of  accelerating  inflation 
or  driving  up  interest  rates.  Future 
deficits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  clearly 
too  large.  Between  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1986.  a  contraction  of  $12  billion  is 
projected  under  current  policies  at  the 
same  time  that  the  economy  is  predict- 
ed to  move  closer  and  closer  to  full  em- 


ployment. What  this  pattern  suggests 
is  that  any  new  fiscal  stimulus:  for  ex- 
ample, a  new  jobs  program;  be  trig- 
gered to  phase  out  automatically  with 
a  reduction  in  the  undemployment 
rate. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  Members 
of  the  House  to  support  Representa- 
tive Augustus  Hawkins'  job  creation 
bill.  H.R.  1036.  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor  next  week  on  September  20. • 
•  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we 
are  setting  aside  a  special  time  after 
we  have  completed  the  day's  business 
to  talk  about  the  Nation's  deficit  prob- 
lem. All  votes  have  been  cast,  so  now  it 
is  time  to  demonstrate  how  concerned 
we  are  about  the  deficit  problem.  And 
given  the  House  legislative  record,  it 
appears  that  this  is  a  rare  opportunity 
for  most  Members. 

Budget  deficits  are  an  enormous 
problem.  For  1983,  the  deficit  stands 
at  $210  billion.  Given  current  project- 
ed deficits,  we  could  easily,  over  the 
next  few  years,  add  another  trillion 
dollars  to  the  public  debt.  This  is  not  a 
backdrop  for  continued  economic  re- 
covery, and  reflects  continuing  en- 
croachment of  government  into  our 
free  market  system  at  a  significant 
cost  to  private  enterprise  and  individ- 
ual economic  and  personal  freedom. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been 
profligate  with  deficit  spending,  and, 
not  only  is  there  no  plan  or  program 
for  repaying  the  borrowed  money,  but 
also  there  are  very  few  signs  that  Con- 
gress has  the  will  to  deal  with  this  dif- 
ficult problem. 

The  degree  of  commitment  to  slow- 
ing deficit  spending  and  balancing  the 
budget  is  not  demonstrated  at  mo- 
ments like  this.  We  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  reducing  deficits  by 
casting  responsible  votes  and  initiating 
responsible  legislation.  When  deficits 
are  around  $200  billion,  it  is  irresponsi- 
ble to  consistently  cast  votes  for  in- 
creased Federal  expenditures  that  we 
just  cannot  afford. 

As  a  stark  example  of  congressional 
duplicity  on  this  issue,  contrast  today's 
special  order  on  deficits  with  last 
month's  House  vote  to  increase  the 
funding  level  of  the  revenue  sharing 
program.  Revenue  sharing  was  estab- 
lished to  allow  local  governments  to 
share  the  Federal  Government's  sub- 
stantial tax  base.  When  the  program 
was  initiated,  it  made  more  sense,  be- 
cause the  Federal  deficit  was  about  10 
percent  of  what  it  is  this  year.  Under- 
standing that  local  governments  have 
planned  for  and  count  on  the  revenue 
sharing  program,  there  may  be  reason 
for  reauthorization,  but  how  can  we 
rationally  increase  revenue  sharing 
when  the  only  thing  we  have  to  share 
is  a  $200  billion  deficit? 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  Federal  Government's 
deficit  problem.  But  my  hope  is  that 


from  this  day  Congress  will  address 
the  problem  with  legislative  initiatives 
and  votes.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  deficit  is  a  bit  like  the 
weather.  We  all  like  to  talk  about  it. 
and  yet  when  it  comes  time  to  do 
something  about  it  we  seem  unable  to 

apt 

We  have  not  been  willing  to  face  the 
unpleasant  truth  that  is  before  us. 
The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  continue 
on  the  road  we  have  traveled.  Ahead 
lies  a  disaster,  a  disaster  that  we  cannot 
avoid  without  a  change  of  course.  We 
must  face  up  to  our  budget  problems 
now  and  resolve  them. 

A  few  of  our  colleagues  dismiss  the 
deficit  and  dismiss  the  overwhelming 
burden  that  has  built  up  over  these 
past  years,  because  as  a  percent  of  the 
GNP,  the  increase  has  not  been  dra- 
matic. 

The  real  concern  is  not  just  the  debt 
that  we  owe  whether  a  portion  of  the 
GNP  or  not.  The  significant  concern  is 
the  cost  of  carrying  that  debt  and  the 
work  that  must  be  performed  by  every 
working  American  to  pay  the  bill  for 
interest  each  year. 

It  is  almost  overwhelming  when  you 
realize  that  every  working  American  in 
this  country  next  year  will  be  asked  to 
come  up  with  almost  $200  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  increase  in  the  nation- 
al debt  just  for  this  last  year.  That  is 
only  the  interest  on  the  increase. 

The  portion  of  the  budget  that  goes 
to  interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  went  from  $6.4  billion  in  1955  to 
$33.5  billion  in  1975.  In  those  20  years 
it  increased  more  than  fivefold.  In  the 
next  5  years  it  more  than  doubled  to 
$75.2  billion.  The  estimate  for  1984  is 
$148.6  billion,  almost  double  again  in  4 
years. 

The  fact  is,  in  1984,  the  interest 
burden  will  be  more  than  23  times  as 
large  as  it  was  in  1955. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  crowding 
out  that  takes  place  in  the  market- 
place when  the  Federal  Government 
borrows  money  to  sustain  governmen- 
tal activities.  Interest  rates,  are  dra- 
matically higher  now  because  of  our 
failure  to  face  up  to  those  budget 
problems,  but  the  crowding  out  does 
not  stop  there. 

The  crowding  out  I  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  is  the  crowding  out 
that  results  in  the  Federal  budget;  the 
simple  elimination  of  our  ability  to 
fund  essential  programs,  because  we 
have  to  pay  for  the  debts  of  the  past. 

In  1964,  interest  payments  were  9.3 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget  and 
amounted  to  $11  billion.  By  1974  inter- 
est expense  had  grown  to  $30  billion 
auid  was  11.2  percent  of  the  budget.  By 
1984.  Interest  will  be  17.3  percent  of 
our  budget.  The  cost  of  carrying  our 
debt  is  crowding  important  programs 
out  of  the  Federal  budget. 

What  is  the  effect  of  our  continued 
deficits?  Can  we  ignore  them  as  some 


would  suggest?  The  cost  of  carrying 
those  deficits  is  becoming  a  crushing 
burden.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
continued  deficits  are  going  to  cause 
higher  interest  rates.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  those  high  interest  rates 
cause  higher  unemployment. 

The  programs  that  we  talk  about 
with  such  enthusiasm  to  solve  the 
problems  of  this  Nation  cannot  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  unless  we 
cope  with  those  interest  rates. 

If  we  continue  the  deficits,  it  is  clear 
that  we  will  continue  the  crowding  out 
of  our  ability  to  fund  essential  pro- 
grams. Whether  it  is  higher  interest  or 
higher  unemployment,  or  the  crowd- 
ing out  of  essential  programs,  the  re- 
sults of  our  continuing  to  ignore  the 
deficit  problem  are  catastrophic. 

Many  may  recall  the  words  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  who  when  criticized 
about  the  long-term  ramifications  of 
his  suggestions,  replied  that  in  the 
long  run  we  would  all  be  dead.  The 
long  run  is  now.  The  policies  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's  combined  with  the  ir- 
responsbility  in  Congress  of  the  1960's 
and  1970's  have  come  home  to  roost.  In 
the  1980s  we  have  to  face  that  long  run 
impact. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  auto  mechanic 
who  comes  on  television  every  now 
and  then.  He  says:  "Pay  me  now  or  pay 
me  later. "  We  are  at  that  point.  We  can 
pay  the  piper  now  and  face  our  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  the  deficit.  By  not 
increasing  spending  for  several  years, 
we  can  bring  this  problem  under  con- 
trol, or  we  can  pay  him  later.  And  pay 
him  we  will,  because  we  have  no 
choice. 

The  problem  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  to  face  it.  Our 
very  ability  to  fund  this  Government, 
our  very  ability  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions, our  very  ability  to  keep  the 
economy  moving  is  endangered  by  our 
irresponsibility  with  regard  to  this 
debt  burden.  It  is  pay  now  or  pay 
later.  Let  us  hope  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  care  so  deeply  about  people 
will  understand  that  those  who  vote  to 
control  spending  indeed  care  about 
people.  Perhaps  they  care  about 
people  far  more  than  those  who  would 
avoid  the  realities.* 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1797 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1797  to 
which  it  was  added  by  mistake. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  H.R.  2350 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Madam  Speaker, 
today,  I,  along  with  my  colleagues.  Jim 
Broyhill  and  Ed  Madigan,  am  placing 
in  the  Record  a  broadly  supported  al- 
ternative to  H.R.  2350,  the  reauthor- 
ization of  our  meritorious  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (NIH).  Regarding 
the  work  of  the  NIH.  the  American 
Medical  Association  writes: 

The  NIH  is  a  unique  national  resource  of 
which  all  persons  in  this  country  can  and 
should  be  proud.  Investments  in  fundamen- 
tal research  today  make  future  scientific 
and  medical  breakthroughs  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  all  people  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  therefore  espe- 
cially important  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  the  NIHs  broad  discretionary  mandate  to 
continue  vital  basic  biomedical  research  in 
order  to  establish  a  broad  base  for  future 
applied  research  in  the  health  area. 

The  substitute  we  put  before  our  col- 
leagues today  will  insure  that  just 
such  a  discretionary  mandate  is 
upheld. 

The  alternative  I,  Congressmen 
Broyhill  and  Madigan  will  offer  is  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  2350.  Our  substitute  reau- 
thorizes the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute,  and  the  other  expiring  au- 
thorities of  the  NIH  for  3  fiscal  years 
at  the  same  funding  levels  contained 
in  H.R.  2350,  but  without  the  unneces- 
sary specificity  of  the  Waxman  bill. 
These  authorizations  provide  an  in- 
crease in  spending  of  15  percent  over 
the  fiscal  year  1983  funding  levels,  as 
well  as  a  35-percent  increase  for  cancer 
research.  In  addition,  the  substitute 
creates  a  new  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  Disease, 
and  25  centers  dedicated  to  research  in 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion. 

We  are  compelled  to  offer  this  alter- 
native to  H.R.  2350,  because,  in  our 
opinion,  while  it  claims  to  maintain 
NIHs  ability  to  decide  research  prior- 
ities, it  does  not  provide  any  guaran- 
tees. In  fact,  the  legislation  calls  for 
basic  statutory  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  NIH  which 
threaten  to  dismantle  a  superbly  func- 
tioning NIH  structure.  By  proposing 
detailed  statutory  authority  for  each 
of  the  11  existing  institutes  and  the 
new  Arthritis  Institute,  H.R.  2350  risks 
supressing  valued  NIH  flexibility  to 
pursue  research  and  to  allocate  re- 
sources to  meet  long-term  research 
goals.  The  legislation  incorporates  17 
new  line  item  authorizations  for  spe- 
cific diseases  and  disease  centers,  com- 
promising the  leadership  abilities  and 
scientific  acumen  of  the  NIH  physi- 
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cians  and  clinicians  whose  work  de- 
serves minimal  congressional  interfer- 
ence. 

If  we  have  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sional and  nonpolitically  motivated 
ventures  of  the  able  men  and  women 
at  NIH.  then  we  do  a  great  disservice 
to  them,  and  ultimately  to  our  con- 
stituency, in  tying  their  hands.  Our 
role  as  legislators  should  not  be  to  in- 
hibit such  a  successful  venture  as  NIH 
through  mandating  research  in  specif- 
ic disease  areas,  but  to  enhance  its  op- 
eration by  providing  the  flexibility  to 
allocate  resources,  as  scientific  evalua- 
tion dictates. 

The  substitute  we  offer  today  allows 
for  that  flexibility,  and  the  continued 
growth  and  support  of  high-quality 
biomedical  research,  with  no  political 
strings  attached.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  study  the 
choices  at  hand.  I  encourage  their 
careful  consideration  of  our  substi- 
tute—one which  insures  adequate 
funding  of  the  expiring  NIH  authori- 
ties and  the  protection  of  NIH's  vital 
mandate  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  disease.* 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation in  support  of  my  bill  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  un- 
employment compensation  program 
an  additional  6  months  beyond  its  cur- 
rent September  30  expiration  date.  I 
urged  the  committee  to  report  a 
simple  extension  of  the  FSC  program 
to  the  floor  because  I  think  it  has  the 
likeliest  chauice  of  passing  both  Cham- 
bers of  Congress  and  being  signed  by 
the  President.  As  I  indicated  in  the 
testimony,  however,  I  do  not  think  the 
present  unemployment  compensation 
program  goes  far  enough  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  unemployed,  particu- 
larly the  long-term  unemployed,  and  I 
am  today  introducing  a  second  bill  to 
expand  the  FSC  program.  The  current 
program  offers  between  8  and  14 
weeks  of  compensation  to  those  per- 
sons who  exhaust  their  regular  or  ex- 
tended benefits.  Briefly,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will  expand  the 
system  by  offering  8  to  14  weeks  of  ad- 
ditional FSC  benefits  to  those  persons 
who  exhaust  all  current  FSC  benefits 
and  then  go  12  weeks  without  finding 
a  permanent  job. 

This  would  be  a  substantial  expan- 
sion of  the  FSC  program,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  propose  it.  I  know  the  un- 
employment situation  in  my  State  of 
West  Virginia  certainly  warrants  it. 
Men  and  women  who  have  spent  most 


of  their  working  lives  in  one  occupa- 
tion are  being  laid  off.  Forty-  and 
fifty-year-old  men  and  women  are 
being  told  the  only  skills  they  have  are 
no  longer  needed,  not  in  West  Virginia 
and  not  anywhere.  Young  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  West  Vir- 
ginia are  being  told  there  are  no  jobs 
available  for  them  in  the  State;  they 
must  leave  their  home  to  have  even  a 
chance  of  obtaining  work.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  the  situation  of  one  of 
my  constituents.  Last  year  he  lost  his 
job  as  a  construction  worker  when  the 
company  for  which  he  worked  went 
out  of  business.  He  exhausted  all  un- 
employment benefits,  and  in  April  of 
this  year  his  home  was  threatened 
with  foreclosure.  We  managed  to  save 
his  home,  but  he  has  still  not  found  a 
permanent  job.  Let  me  quote  from  his 
most  recent  letter: 

I  am  32  years  old.  married,  and  have  a  9- 
month-old  daughter.  I  graduated  from  local 
high  school  in  1970.  At  the  present  time  I 
am  attending  residential  electric  wiring 
classes  five  nights  a  week  through  CETA. 
and  working  during  the  day  when  I  can.  .  .  . 
I  did  sign  a  contract  with  the  Wetzel 
County  Board  of  Education  for  substitute 
maintenance  work  last  fall  and  received  a 
few  days  work  in  our  local  school.  I  have 
done  painting,  poured  concrete,  tended  bar, 
washed  windows,  anything  available.  ...  If 
you  could  offer  any  assistance  in  my  procur- 
ing employment,  I  could  certainly  use  your 
help  and  would  be  most  grateful.  I  have 
tried  particularly  hard  to  get  into  the  school 
systems,  doing  maintenance  work,  driving 
bus,  or  anything  available. 

He  enclosed  with  this  letter  a  list  of 
27  businesses  he  had  contacted  about 
employment.  He  said  some  of  them  re- 
fused to  even  accept  his  application. 

Madam  Speaker,  what  am  I  to  say  to 
my  constituent?  There  simply  are  not 
enough  jobs  available  for  the  people  in 
my  district  and  my  State,  because 
West  Virginia's  economy  rests  on  the 
basic  smokestack  industries— coal, 
steel,  chemicals,  and  glass— that  have 
been  most  devastated  by  this  reces- 
sion. West  Virginia  and  other  similarly 
affected  States  can  and  will  adapt,  but 
it  will  take  time  and  it  will  take  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government. 

That  is  why.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  this  additional  unemploy- 
ment bill  which  will  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  beyond  the  cur- 
rent programs.  It  is  desperately 
needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
my  bill. 


DEMAND  DEPOSIT 
DEREGULATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Madam  Speak- 
er, last  month  I  introduced  the 
Demand  Deposit  Equity  Act  of  1983 
(H.R.  3535)  to  authorize  all  depository 
institutions  to  offer  interest  t)earing 


demand  deposits.  H.R.  3535  recognizes 
the  financial  needs  of  small  businesses 
and  addresses  the  major  remaining  de- 
regulation issue  involving  the  liability 
side  of  depository  institution  balance 
sheets. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  introduced 
it,  H.R.  3535  is  not  a  new  bill.  It  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced 5  years  ago  in  the  95th  Congress 
and  reintroduced  in  the  96th  Congress. 
When  I  convened  hearings  in  May 
1979,  on  the  need  for  interest  bearing 
checking  accounts,  I  commented  that, 
"it  is  amazing  that  we  have  waited  46 
years  to  provide  this  simple  equity  for 
the  small  consumer  and  the  small 
businessman."  In  the  5  years  since 
those  hearings,  deregulation  author- 
ized by  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation and  Monetary  Control  Act 
of  1980  and  the  Garn-St  Germain  Act 
has  resulted  in  interest  paying  trans- 
action accounts  being  available  to  indi- 
viduals but  not  to  businesses.  For 
small  businesses,  this  result  has  been 
particularly  hurtful.  They  depend 
heavily  on  demand  deposit  accounts  to 
manage  their  cash  and  lack  the  access 
to  money  markets  that  large  corpora- 
tions have  to  manage  their  cash  posi- 
tions and  earn  interest  at  the  same 
time. 

Today,  Madam  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  Committee,  I  am  intro- 
ducing along  with  Congressman  Wylie 
an  alternative  interest  on  demand  de- 
posits bill.  This  bill  differs  from  my 
own  in  several  ways.  The  difference 
that  concerns  me  most  is  a  provision 
in  the  administration's  bill  which 
would  impose  an  interest  rate  ceiling 
on  accounts  of  less  than  $2,500.  In  my 
judgment  such  a  limitation  is  difficult 
to  justify  in  the  present  deregulatory 
environment  and  could  prevent  the 
benefits  of  interest  paying  checking 
accounts  from  being  fully  enjoyed  by 
the  public  and,  in  particular,  by  small 
businesses.  Nevertheless,  in  the  inter- 
est of  full  and  thorough  debate  I  am 
introducing  the  administration's  bill 
for  consideration. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  3534  by  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  will  begin 
on  September  28,  1983,  and  conclude 
on  October  13  to  accommodate  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Chairman's  schedule.  The  testimony 
of  DIDC  member  agencies,  small  busi- 
ness and  consumer  groups,  and  deposi- 
tory institution  representatives  will  be 
heard.  It  is  my  hope  that  soon  deposi- 
tory institutions  will  be  able  to  struc- 
ture interest  paying  demand  deposit 
accounts  that  compete  effectively  in 
the  market  and  offer  those  accounts 
to  anyone,* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
notifying  the  House  today  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide credits  and  guarantees  of  $225 
million  to  enable  Alitalia,  the  Italian 
national  airline,  to  purchase  14 
McDormell  Douglas  DC-9  Super  80  jet 
aircraft  in  the  United  States. 

This  transaction  would  be  the  first 
phase  of  Alitalia's  plan  to  purchase  30 
jetliners  from  McDonnell  Douglas,  14 
this  year  and  16  in  1984.  The  total 
export  value  of  these  sales  would  be 
more  than  $788  million,  including  re- 
lated spare  parts  and  services. 

The  Eximbank  has  made  a  prelimi- 
nary conunitment  to  provide  up  to 
$516  million  of  financing  to  make  pos- 
sible the  Alitalia  fleet  modernization. 
Alitalia  is  expected  to  apply  for  addi- 
tional Eximbank  credits  and  guaran- 
tees during  the  first  half  of  1984. 

Over  the  next  7  years,  the  health  of 
the  American  aircraft  industry  and  its 
subcontractors  will  depend  heavily  on 
exports.  During  that  period,  40  per- 
cent of  U.S.  aircraft  sales  are  expected 
to  be  made  to  foreign  airlines. 

The  Eximbank  financing  notifica- 
tion was  referred  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Conunittee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade.  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy.  Under  sec- 
tion 2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  the  Ex- 
imbank is  required  to  notify  Congress 
of  any  proposed  direct  credits  or  finan- 
cial guarantees,  or  combinations  there- 
of, of  $100  million  or  more.  Unless  the 
Congress  determines  otherwise,  the 
Eximbank  may  give  final  approval  to 
the  proposed  transaction  after  25  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
Eximbank  notification,  which  provides 
details  of  the  proposed  Alitalia  financ- 
ing. I  would  welcome  questions  or  com- 
ments from  my  colleagues  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  Eximbank  material  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  17,  1983. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
Committee   on   Banking,    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 


liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  S.  Picman, 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 
Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  17,  1983. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 
The  Speaker's  Room,  U.S.  Capitol  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank   hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Italy: 

A.  description  of  transaction 
1.  Purpose:  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  make 
available  to  Alitalia-Linee  Aeree  Italiane 
S.p.A.  (Alitalia)  financing  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  guarantees  of  $225,000,000  to  fa- 
cilitate the  purchase  in  the  United  States  by 
Alitalia  of  14  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-9- 
Super  80  jet  aircraft  with  related  spare  en- 
gines, spare  parts  and  services.  The  total 
U.S.  export  value  of  these  purchases  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $358,000,000. 

This  transaction  is  the  first  proposed  fi- 
nancing under  a  Preliminary  Commitment 
issued  by  Eximbank  to  Alitalia  for  financing 
of  Alitalia's  purchases  of  up  to  30  DC-9- 
Super  80  jet  aircraft.  In  the  Preliminary 
Commitment,  Eximbank  indicated  to  Alita- 
lia the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it 
will  be  prepared  to  extend  up  to 
$516,000,000  of  financing  (including  the  Ex- 
imbank financing  proposed  in  this  transac- 
tion) to  Alitalia  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of 
these  jet  aircraft  and  related  items  to  meet 
that  airlines  needs  for  replacement  of  a 
portion  of  its  aging  fleet  with  more  fuel-effi- 
cient, quieter,  medium-range  aircraft.  In- 
cluding the  transaction  mentioned  above  for 
14  aircraft,  the  total  U.S.  export  value  of 
these  purchases  is  estimated  to  be 
$787,500,000.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  Pre- 
liminary Commitment  that  Alitalia  will 
apply  during  the  first  six  months  of  1984  for 
financing  of  the  balance  of  16  aircraft  with 
an  estimated  export  value  of  $429,500,000. 

In  the  Preliminary  Commitment,  several 
alternative  financial  plans  were  offered  in- 
volving different  percentages  of  Eximbank 
direct  credits  or  financial  guarantees.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  offers,  for  the  first  portion 
of  the  procurement  Alitalia  has  applied  for 
an  Eximbank  credit  of  $75,000,000  and  a  fi- 
nancial guarantee  of  $150,000  of  loans  to  be 
arranged  from  private  sources,  based  on 
$358,000,000  of  U.S.  procurement  for  the 
first  14  aircraft. 

2.  Identity  of  the  Parties:  Alitalia,  Italy's 
national  flag  air  carrier,  was  established  in 
1948  as  a  corporation  wholly-owned  by  the 
Government  of  Italy  through  Istituto  per  la 
Ricostruzione  Industriale  (IRI),  a  Govern- 
ment holding  company.  Its  routes  are  world- 
wide, the  principal  routes  being  within 
Europe  and  to  Africa.  Eximbank  has  previ- 
ously financed  numerous  aircraft  purchases 
by  Alitalia  and  repayments  have  been  made 
on  a  timely  basis. 

Istituto  per  la  Ricostruzione  Industriale 
(IRI),  which  will  guarantee  repayment  of 
the  Eximbank  financing,  is  a  public  finan- 
cial corporation  owned  by  the  Government 
of  Italy  and  established  in  1933  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  IRI  is  a  Government  holding 
company,  the  largest  of  three  such  entities 
through  which  the  Italian  Government 
owns,  supports  and  controls  a  wide  range  of 


companies  which  carry  on  business  in  virtu- 
ally every  sector  of  Italy's  economy. 

3.  Nature  and  Use  of  Goods  and  Services: 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  and  to  be  used  by  Alitalia  are 
the  14  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-9-Super  80 
commercial  jet  aircraft  in  this  first  proposed 
financing,  together  with  the  additional  16 
commerical  jet  aircraft  contemplated  by  the 
Preliminary  Commitment.  The  aircraft  will 
be  exported  under  various  schedules  during 
the  period  1983-1987. 

The  airframes  will  be  manufactured  by 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  of 
Long  Beach,  California.  The  engines  and  re- 
lated spares  will  be  manufactured  by  the 
Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  Division  of 
United  Technologies  Corporation  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  These  two  companies  will 
subcontract  with  numerous  U.S.  companies 
for  major  portions  of  the  airframe  and 
engine  manufacture.  In  addition,  other  U.S. 
firms  will  furnish  spare  parts. 

B.  explanation  of  exib<bank  financing 
1.  Reasons:  The  Eximbank  financing  sup- 
port of  $225,000,000  contemplated  in  this 
transaction  will  facilitiate  the  export  of 
$358,000,000  of  United  States  goods  and 
services.  Sales,  profits  and  employment  for 
U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  and  their  sub- 
contractors are  heavily  dependent  upon  ex- 
ports. Through  1990,  aircraft  purchases  by 
foreign  airlines  are  expected  to  account  for 
approximately  40%  of  total  U.S.  aircraft 
sales. 

There  is  extensive  evidence  of  efforts  by 
Airbus  Industrie  to  sell  A-320  aircraft  to 
Alitalia.  Government-supported  financing 
typically  is  available  for  Airbus  sales,  and 
Airbus  has  been  actively  proposing  co-pro- 
duction of  A-320  aircraft  with  Italy  as  an  in- 
centive to  purchase  by  Alitalia.  Following  Is- 
suance by  Eximbank  on  October  21.  1982  of 
its  Preliminary  Commitment,  Alitalia  signed 
a  contract  with  McDonnell  Douglas  on  De- 
cember 9,  1982  for  30  DC-9-Super  80  air- 
craft, subject  to  satisfactory  Eximbank  fi- 
nancing. The  Eximbank  financing  offered  in 
the  Preliminary  Commitment  appears  to 
have  been  a  significant  factor  in  winning 
the  sale  for  the  U.S.  suppliers. 

McDonnell  Douglas  estimates  that  each 
DC-9-Super  80  aircraft  will  require  890,000 
manhours  of  work  throughout  the  United 
States,  allocated  as  follows:  160,000  for 
McDonnell  Douglas;  179.000  for  subcontrac- 
tors and  vendors;  551.000  for  non-aerospace 
industries.  Additional  benefits  which  will 
flow  to  the  United  States  form  the  transac- 
tion include  follow-on  sales  of  up  to  16  addi- 
tional DC-9-Super  80  aircraft  and  related 
exports  of  spare  parts,  ground  support  and 
other  auxiliary  equipment. 

2.  The  Financing  Plan:  The  financing  plan 
for  the  U.S.  procurement  supported  by  the 
Eximbank  direct  credit  and  financial  guar- 
antee of  private  financing  is  as  follows: 


Anouil 


Cjsh  paynwnl.. 


tximtank  aedW 

Fininaal  guatanlte . 


tl33.OO0.0OO 
75.000.000 
150.000.000 


Renxniol 
US  Costs 

372 
209 
419 


Total 358.000,000 


1000 


a.  All  or  part  of  the  Eximbank  credit  may 
be  converted,  prior  to  disbursement,  to  pri- 
vate financing  guaranteed  by  Eximbank. 

b.  The  financial  guarantee  of  Eximbank 
will  be  made  available  for  loans  from  a  fi- 
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nancial  Institution  chosen  by  Alitalia  and 
acceptable  to  Eximbank. 

c.  The  interest  rate  on  the  Eximbanlt 
credit  will  be  12%  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually. A  2%  credit  application  fee  will  be 
charged  on  the  authorized  amount  of  the 
Eximbank  credit,  and  a  commitment  fee  of 
W  of  1  percent  per  annum  will  be  charged 
on  the  undisbursed  portion  of  the  Exim- 
bank credit. 

d.  A  guarantee  commitment  fee  will  be 
charged  on  the  undisbursed  portion  of  the 
private  financing  guaranteed  by  Eximbank 
at  the  rate  of  '«  of  1  p>ercent  per  annum.  A 
guarantee  fee  of  W  of  1  percent  per  annum 
will  be  charged  on  the  disbursed  and  out- 
standing amount  of  the  private  financing 
guaranteed  by  Eximbank. 

e.  Aggregate  disbursements  of  principal 
under  the  Eximbank  credit  and  the  private 
financing  guaranteed  by  Eximbank  will  be 
repaid  in  a  series  of  repayment  schedules, 
each  of  20  semiannual  installments,  as  set 
forth  in  Attachment  A  hereto.  In  each 
schedule,  installments  will  be  applied  first 
to  private  financing  guaranteed  by  Exim- 
bank and  last  to  the  Eximbank  credit. 
Amounts  disbursed  with  respect  to  any  air- 
craft shall  be  repaid  under  the  schedule  set 
forth    in    Attachment    A    for    the   delivery 


period  during  which  the  related  aircraft  is 
delivered. 

Attached  as  Attachment  B  is  additional 
information  on  the  economy  of  Italy  and 
Eximbank  activity  in  that  country. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Draper  III. 

AHACHMENT  A 


AnACHMENT  A— Continued 


Delncfy  pernd         Aimtt 


SdwduM  deiiMry 
(bles 


PnnciptI         1st 
repiyiKBil    feiiaynKfit 
scMuk        date 


29  Nowmtef  1986 

30  DeceniOH  1986. 
imixi  1987 


7-15-87 


Mrmi  penod         Aifcratt 


SdMuM  delnery 
ditK 


Pnncipal         hi 
tepaymeil    repiymmt 
sdMdule        dale 


1-2 

5-6 

7-8 

9-10 

16-17 

18-19 

Decemtet  1983 
lamury  1984 

Fetmury  1984 

HUrcti  1984. 

Apnl  1984     _ 

Miy  1984    „ 

OcMKt  1914....- 
NoMirim  19H.. 
Dectmtet  1984 
January  1985 

February  1985 

Karen  1985 , 

Apnl  1985 „. 

May  1985 
NovenOtr  1985 
Dectinto  1985 

January  1986 

Fetnian  19IL.... 

Ilaidi  1986 

/ton!  1986 

«iay  1986    . .._ 
OctaAH  1986 


7-iy-84 


l-IS-K 


MUS 


1-lS-K 


MS-K 
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Attachment  B— Italy 
Area  (1.000  sq.  km):  302— Approximately 
the  size  of  Arizona. 
Population:  (mid-1981):  56.7  million. 
GDP  per  capita  (1981):  $6,178. 
GDP  expenditures  ( 1981 ):  Percent 

Private  consumption 62 

Public  consumption 17 

Fixed  investment 20 

Exports 27 

Imports -  26 

Total 100 

Origin  ( 1980): 

Agriculture 6 

Manufacturing 35 

Construction 8 

Services 22 

Others 29 

Total 100 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


GOP  Ma  (Mnrel 

Unnnal  GOP  

GnMtH  rale  real  GOP  (percenl) 

MBlnal  pcokictKin  (percent) 
Facal  ad  monetary  data 

GowrMnem  didol  (biiansi 

Detat  as  percent  o«  GOP  

Increase  n  money  sati  (M3)  (petcaA).. 
Pm  data  (aMMl  ckMik  tacnt): 

W  


Lata  dale  (annual  dianies;  peraenl): 
Wages 
Unennnoyment  rale         ,     -  ... 

tadKtwty  

Envoi  D(M  (b*ons) 

Total  AM  oulstaiiiMc 

Prnote      — — . — 

PiMc 


litenial  deM/GOP  (i 


Eitemai  deM  serva  rata  (pctoHl). 
Balance  ol  payments  (bins) 

E«otts  (lofc) 

KOf) 


{2617 
27 
l-» 

$104 

IS4 
231 

12.1 
M 

1(2 

n 

2.9 

$19.3 
$111 
$$2 

74 

07 

(55.499 
-(52.587 


(3250 
49 
66 

(362 
111 
23  2 

147 
15  5 

19  3 
77 
84 

(188 

(98 

(90 

58 

NA 

(71.389 
(72.379 


(3940 
40 
56 

(434 

110 
173 

212 
201 

219 

76 
54 

(248 

(129 

(119 

63 

64 

(76.896 
-(93.241 


(3502 
-02 
-23 

(415 
118 
160 

178 
166 

239 
84 

42 

(343 

(179 

(164 

98 

92 

(74.795 
-(85.351 


Tmfe 

Servos  (net) ; 

IransJeis  (net) 

CmrM  acoal 

C^lM  Komt 

OunlbitaMt - -. 

Reserws  (twiions) 

Foreiffi  eidiange  leiduding  gold) 
GoM  (London  aMrage  pnce  per  oian) 


(990 

(5.964 

(440 

(5.414 

-(4.230 

(I.I84 

(18.197 
(420.013 


-(16.345 
(5.445 

(1.214 
-(9.686 

(2.482 
-{7.204 

(23.140 
(20.001 


-(10.556 

(1.749 

(693 

-(8.114 

(8.813 

(699 

(20.134 
(20.001 


*  September 


■August 


■h4y 


•Nowmber 


1987 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1982 


(3567 

-06 

'  -09 

(525 
147 
163 

16  5 
13.0 

•146 

92 

'-01 

(400 

M 

W 

112 

HA 

(76,750 
-(84.750 


-(7,750 
(2,250 

-{5,500 
NA 
NA 

•{13,248 
•(27,661 


1992 


GOP  data  (Mnnsi 

nominal  GOP                                                                     _  ~  

_          (6169 

(642  5 
24 

(627 
9.8 
114 
107 

L5 

79 
103 

92 
22 

(10.0 

I2S 

NA 

(133,647 
-(135,922 

(588  5 

21 

(628 

107 

100 

NA 

M 
9.2 

10.1 

1.4 

11 

M 
M 

M 

(154,373 
-{160,5Ci 

(647  7 
24 

(629 

97 

lOO 

NA 

1.7 
M 

10.8 

8.1 
il 

M 
M 
N* 

(171.506 
-(177,413 

(714.0 
2.4 

(628 
M 
9» 

M 

$3 
91 

102 

78 
3.3 

M 

m 

M 

(190.501 
-{195,265 

(7S4.4 

GiWtn  rirr  rf]l  ttjt  IpefTMll) 

2  7 

2.7 

Fiscal  aid  monelaiy  data 

_..     (61  8 

(608 

Deficit  as  peicail  ol  GOP                                               

1»0 

7.8 

■nmiR  •  "omy  ntM  (%)  (MOri) 

134 

10.0 

DswstK  cnd4  ((((ont)                   __     . 

135 

M 

Pta  iMl  oages  (awri  dM|K  paoM): 

CPt 

GOP  DHtalff 

95 

41 

7.9 
$4 

W^es                                                      _       .       _._.... 

._. 108 

10.0 

EnHoNWt  and  capacity  (annual  dunges.  paCMl): 

93 

75 

.                     28 

3.4 

EitnaldeM  (Nhaisi 

Trtfl  «^  luMmitni 

(723 

NA 

FitfraH  lkM/(»P  (^irMl)                                                   
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NA 

Firtfrnal  Ml  wvia  ram  (pmaN) 

_._ M 

NA 

Bainx  ol  pqpals  (Mas): 

tKOrts  (toA) 

l"P«rts((*) - „. 
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(212,639 
-{216,363 
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-(1,274 

-(2,275 
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-(5,907 

-K704 
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1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Services  (net) 

Transfers  (net) 

Current  account  balance 
Capital  account  balance 
Overall  balance 
Reserves  (billions) 


Foreign  exclange  (excluding  goM) 

Gold  (London  average  pric«/per  ounce) 


(4,222 

-{4.929 

-{2.415 

-{4,606 

-  {4.089 

-(3J69 

(4,959 

(5.561 

(2,200 

(5,173 

-(5,493 

(5.893 

-(537 

-(1.643 

-(6,408 

-(5.400 

(3.300 

(1.200 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

M 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(16,1 

(161 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

mt 

(288 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

COMPARATIVE  COUNTRY  DATA' 


Belgium      Italy       Spam      Israel 


10 


10 


2.4 


F>e,  capita  GOP (9,874    (6,123    (4,618    (5,250 

Real   GDP  growth    (3-yr  average) 

(percent)        0.9 

Current  account  balance  as  percent  ol 

GOP  

Total  debt  outstanding  (billions)    . 
Total  debt  as  percent  ot  GDP 
Stmrt-term  debt  as  percenl  o(  total 

debt  

Debt  service  ratio  (percent)  

Reserves  as  months  ot  merchandise 

imports 
F>uNic  sector  balance  as  percent  of 

GOP 


-54 

(107 

no 

-2.3 

(350 

100 

-2  4 

(273 

158 

-70 

(179 

86.4 

20.0 
32 

90 
92 

140 
220 

13  9 
226 

10 

20 

32 

76 

15  5 

-12  0 

-5  8 

-9.0 

'  Data  IS  tor  1982 

Eximbank  Exposure 
Below  Is  Eximbank's  exposure  as  of  June 
30.  1983,  plus  pending  and  potential  transac- 
tions: 

A.  Current  exposure:  Millions 

Short-term $64.8 

Medium-term 1-8 

Long-term ^32.1 

Exposure  as  of  June  30.  1983 498.5 

B.  Pending    loan    applications:    Cr. 
7290/PG  7291— Alitalia 225.0 

C.  Outstanding  preliminary  commit- 
ments: P.C.  5109-Alitalia 291.0 

D.  Pending     preliminary    commit- 
ments: None 5 

Total  potential  exposure 1,014.5 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  EDWARD  C. 

MEYER 
(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Edward  C.  "Shy" 
Meyer  who  recently  retired  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Though  one  of  the  youngest  officers 
to  head  the  Army,  General  Meyer 
brought  the  full  panoply  of  necessary 
qualifications  to  the  top  soldier's  job. 
After  graduating  from  West  Point  in 
1951  he  served  with  distinction  in 
Korea,  and,  later,  twice  in  Vietnam. 
His  decorations  from  those  campaigns 
include  2  Silver  and  2  Bronze  Stars, 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  34  Air 
Medals,  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

General  Meyer's  qualifications 
equipped  him  to  assess  the  condition 
of  the  Army  soon  after  he  became 
Chief  of  Staff.  This  Nation  owes  him 
its  thanks  for  his  courageous,  forth- 
right, and  timely  warning  that  the 
Army  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
hollow.  As  events  subsequently  proved, 
Shy  Meyer  was  precisely  the  right 
man  to  cure  the  ills  he  diagnosed. 


Surely  that  is  General  Meyer's 
greatest  distinction.  He  restored  the 
morale  and  combat  effectiveness  of  an 
Army  still  demoralized  from  the  Viet- 
nam experience  and  depleted  from 
long  years  of  neglect.  The  list  of  his 
initiatives  and  accomplishments  in 
placing  the  Army  on  the  right  track 
includes  the  following: 

Returning  Active  Army  units  that 
were  below  strength  when  he  became 
Chief  of  Staff  in  1979  to  their  full  au- 
thorization. 

Halting  the  movement  toward  an  all 
heavy  force  by  introducing  more  light, 
maneuverable  units.  Integration  of 
light  and  heavy  forces  has  improved 
overall  capabilities. 

Improving  the  quality  of  the  Army 
across  the  board.  His  emphasis  on  ex- 
cellence included  equipment,  training, 
military  doctrine,  and  the  way  of  life 
provided  for  soldiers.  General  Meyer 
channeled  scarce  financial  resources  to 
the  development  and  procurement  of 
modern  equipment.  He  increased  the 
quality  of  personnel  recruited  into  the 
Army  and  initiated  measures  designed 
to  make  Army  life  attractive  enough 
to  retain  highly  motivated,  trained, 
and  skilled  soldiers. 

Championing  the  "total  Army"  con- 
cept which  includes  the  ongoing  effort 
to  increase  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  readiness. 

Improving  the  professionalism, 
training,  and  education  of  the  non- 
commissioned officer  corps. 

Developing  and  sponsoring  the  high 
technology  test  bed  project  to  provide 
a  mechanism  to  create  and  test  new 
doctrine  and  equipment. 

Expanding  the  use  of  the  national 
training  center  which  is  designed  to 
create  a  realistic  military  training  en- 
vironment. The  national  training 
center  is  now  the  most  modern  mili- 
tary trainng  center  in  the  free  world. 

Initiating  the  new  regimental  system 
to  increase  soldier  esprit,  stability  of 
assignments,  and  cohesion  of  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  man's  worth  can  be 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  objec- 
tives he  pursues.  And  a  man's  contri- 
butions can  be  gaged  by  his  success  in 
achieving  those  objectives.  By  these 
criteria  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer  has  few 
peers  among  the  many  distinguished 
officers  who  have  led  our  Army 
throughout  our  history  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  well  as  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives,  in  thanking  General 
Meyer  for  his  outstanding  service  and 


wishing    him    good    fortune    in    the 
coming  years.* 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  is  a 
source  of  great  personal  sorrow  to  me. 
Scoop  and  I  have  worked  together  in 
the  Congress  for  nearly  40  years.  It 
was  truly  an  honor  to  be  associated 
with  such  a  great  patriot.  He  was  a 
true  statesman.  He  always  had  the  na- 
tional interest  in  mind.  At  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  he  fought  long  and 
hard  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
every  individual  and  faction  in  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  All  of  us  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  what  he  did  in 
his  illustrious  career  of  service  to  his 
country. 

Scoop  and  I  worked  very  closely  to- 
gether on  matters  of  national  security. 
One  particular  area  we  both  gave  spe- 
cial consideration  to  was  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  for  defense  and  security 
purposes.  Scoop  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  nuclear  propulsion 
for  submarines.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  would  have  been  able  to  attain  our 
position  of  preiminence  in  the  nuclear 
submarine  field  without  Scoop's  help. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
recognition  of  Scoop's  great  help  in 
this  area  than  to  name  our  next  nucle- 
ar attack  submarine  in  his  honor.  I 
have  accordingly  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

We  have  all  lost  a  great  friend  and 
colleague.  In  his  honor  we  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  following  through  in 
carrying  out  the  patriotic  goals  Scoop 
worked  so  hard  for.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  support  and  further  the 
ideals  and  goals  this  great  American 
worked  and  fought  for. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  Scoop's  family.  We 
all  feel  deeply  about  the  death  of  our 
great  friend.  How  great  the  sorrow 
must  be  for  Helen  and  her  family  who 
face  such  a  tragedy  in  the  loss  of  a 
husband  and  father  who  was  so  dedi- 
cated in  their  behalf.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  you  Helen,  Anna  Maria,  and 
Peter.  May  God  bless  you  and  console 
you  in  this  period  of  great  sorrow.* 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Clay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  September  12  and  13,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoEHLERT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  20. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  21. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  23. 

Mr.  Regula,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCandless,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shelby,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mollohan,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  20  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dyson,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  5,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Dacb,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution  353. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 353,  immediately  preceding  the 
vote  in  the  House  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoEHLERT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 


Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Torricelli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prank. 

Mr.  Britt. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  KosTMAYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly, (at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  September  15, 
1983,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1842.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  monthly  report 
covering  August  1983.  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  the  national  Interest  has 
been  served  in  making  payments  under  loan 
guarantee  or  credit  assurance  agreements 
extended  to  Poland  in  the  absence  of  de- 
fault, pursuant  to  section  306  of  Public  Law 
97-257;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1843.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  his  review  of  the  one  new  deferral 
of  budget  authority  proposed  in  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  dated  August  18. 
1983  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-9«).  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  pursuant  to  sections 
1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-344;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


1844.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  articles  to  Spain  (Transmittal  No. 
83-51).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  I33b;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1845.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  initi- 
ate disposal  of  chemical  munitions  at  Uma- 
tilla Army  Depot  Activity  (UMDA).  Oreg.. 
pursuant  to  section  506(d)  of  Public  Law  91- 
441;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1846.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  emergency  dispos- 
al of  a  suspected  chemical  agent  munition 
at  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah,  pursuant 
to  section  506(d)  of  Piihlic  Law  91-441;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1847.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs),  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  of  defense 
articles  sold  commercially  under  a  contract 
to  Israel  (Transmittal  No.  MC-16-83).  pur- 
suant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1848.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
political  contributions  by  Ambassador-desig- 
nate Daniel  Anthony  O'Donohue.  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1849.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  of 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
83-58).  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1850.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Spain  (Transmittal  No.  83-51). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1851.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  en- 
titled. "Revenue  Report  for  July  1983".  pur- 
suant to  section  455(d)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1852.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
matching  program  to  locate  absent  parents 
with  child  support  obligations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1853.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  Operations  and  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Management.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Commissioned  Corps  Retirement 
System,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(B);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1854.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Commissions  activities 
under  the  Government  in  Sunshine  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1982.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  522b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1855.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Navy 
Resale  and  Services  Support  Office.  Depart- 


ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  the  Office  Retirement  Trust  for 
1982.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(B);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1856.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
report  and  recommendation  of  the  meritori- 
ous claims  of  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3702(c>;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1857.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Adminstration.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Kenneth  L.  Perrin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1858.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  603  waivers  granted  to  ref- 
ugees for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1983. 
pursuant  to  section  207(c)(3)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1859.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  by  statue  for 
two  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1860.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Kern  River.  Calif., 
which  is  in  response  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  309.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1010.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  with  respect  to  the  movement  of 
coal,  including  the  movement  of  coal  over 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-353).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  Report  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  (Rept.  No. 
98-354).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  3884.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Health 
Service  to  provide  high-quality  health  care 
and  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  system  of  health-care  delivery; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce;  Armed  Services;  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Education  and  Labor;  the  Judiciary; 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 

H.R.  3885.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Federal  recognition  to  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Commu- 
nity of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.R.  3886.  A  bill  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  trigger  provisions  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3887.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  for 
6  months  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  3888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  three  additional 
district  judges  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  3889.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  for 
6  months  and  to  provide  additional  weeks  of 
benefits  to  certain  individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  under  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  3890.  A  bill  to  limit  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  3891.  A  bill  to  terminate  all  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  remove  all  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  immunities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  3892.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  3893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  benefit  dis- 
parities by  increasing  primary  insurance 
amounU,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  in- 
volved are  computed  under  the  present  for- 
mula (enacted  in  1977).  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  benefits  are  no  less 
than  they  would  have  been  if  computed 
under  the  pre- 1977  formula;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
H.R.  3894.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Inter- 
American     Convention     on     International 
Commercial  Arbitration;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ST   GERMAIN   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Wyliei  (by  request): 
H.R.  3895.  A  bill  to  permit  the  payment  of 
interest  on  demand  deposits  held  by  deposi- 
tory institutons;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.R.  3896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  procedures  for  ap- 
proval of  rental  increases  in  certain  multi- 
family  housing  insured  under  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  3897.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  remains  of  five  unknown  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Navy  killed  and  interred  in 
Tripoli  in  1804  and  for  the  interment  of 
such  remains  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  or 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BOSCO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Swift): 
H.  Con.  Res.  164.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
obtain  disaster  relief  for  salmon  fishermen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.      Owens,      Mr.      DtmaiN,      Mr. 


Bhyant,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.     Beilenson.    Mr.     Frank,     Mr. 
Weiss,   Mr.  Towns.   Mr.   FAimrROY, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Markey,    Mr. 
Levine   of   California.    Mr.   Matsui, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Shannon.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.    Mrs.    Hall    of    Indiana, 
Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr.    Studds,    Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.   Brown   of  California,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Morri- 
son  of   Connecticut,   Mr.   Dymally, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ober- 
star.  and  Mr.  Dellumsi: 
H.  Con.  Res.   165.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  an  impartial  international  tribu- 
nal to  investigate  the  Aquino  assassination 
and   calling   for   democracy   in   the   Philip- 
pines; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL; 
H.  Con.  Res.   166.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  an  impartial  international  tribu- 
nal to  investigate  the  Aquino  assassination 
and   calling   for   democracy   in   the   Philip- 
pines; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
258.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  trucking;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 

H.R.  3898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG: 

H.R.  3899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
diary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  58:  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Clingeh,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  137:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  354;  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  417;  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  516:  Mr.  Kindness  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  521:  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hartnett,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  943:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1077;  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1092;  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  1225;  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  1415;  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ober- 
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STAK.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Cork.  Mr.  Daschle. 
and  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  1579:  Mr.  Maoigan.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  1617:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  and  Mr. 
Torricelli. 

H.R.  1644:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1668:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska. 

H.R.  1701:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  McEwen.  and  Mr.  Lungrcn. 

H.R.  1721:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  McNul- 
ty. 

H.R.  1743:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Shan- 
non. Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Schumer.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1S80:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1903:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Bates,  and 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1914:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Dymally. 
and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  2036:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Torricelli. 
and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Leland.  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana. 

H.R.  2138:  Mr.  Rudd 

H.R.  2225:  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  2282:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT.  Mr.  TowNS.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr. 
Ratchpord. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Lev^is  of  California. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  DeWine, 
Ridge.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2440:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  2490:  Mr  F^ORIO. 

H.R.  2567:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  2624:  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  2711:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  2747:  Mr.  Oxley 

H.R.  2991:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Corrada, 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  3003:  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Shelby,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  3028:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr  Prank.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli, Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Ratch- 
pord, and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  3042:  Mr  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Clinger.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
MacKay.  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  3082:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3105:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  3196:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  McEwen.  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  3197:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  McEwen.  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  3245:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Britt.  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3283:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Vander  Jact. 
and  Mr.  Plippo. 

H.R.  3284:  Mr  Plippo. 

H.R.  3307:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  3338:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  3348:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3403:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
and 


Martinez, 
Bosco. 


Mr. 


H.R.  3405:  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  3419:  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  3439:  Mr.  Wolp  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Skelton.  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  3525:  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 
CuNGER.  Mr.  Ldken,  Mr.  E^dgar.  and  Mr. 
McEwEN. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Prenzel.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Molinari. 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Neilson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3716:  Mr.  Patman 

H.R.  3732:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Albosta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  SiLJANDER.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr. 

DiNGELL. 

H.R.  3734:  Mr  Daniel. 

H.R.  3784:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Conyers.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3866:  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Vander  Jact. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  3871:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  and  Ms.  Perraro. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr  Denny  Smith. 

H.J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Fascell.  Ms.  Per- 
raro. Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Ray.  and 
Mr.  McCollum. 

H.J.  Res.  202:  Mr.  Gray.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Towns. 
and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.J.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Sunia.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie. Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 


York,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Gejdensen.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  291:  Mr  Bedell.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr. 
McNulty. 

H.J.  Res.  307:  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Hertel.  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis. 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  SuNDQUisT.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wheat. 
and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.J.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  McNul- 
ty. 

H.J.  Res.  325:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Beilen- 
son. Mr.  Bennett.  Mr  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Britt,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Coehlo,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip- 
pi. Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Per- 
raro. Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Poglietta, 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Sam  B..  Hall.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  High- 
tower.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Levitas. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Lun- 
gren.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski.   Mr.    Mineta,    Mr.    Moakley.    Mr. 


Mr. 
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Mollohan.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  McHugh,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Owens, 
Patman.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Paul, 
Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Pickle, 
Porter,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Reid. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roberts 
Robinson.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Row- 
land, Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli. Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr,  Weiss.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr. 
Peighan.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and 
Mr.  Breaux. 

H.J.  Res.  341:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Broom- 
field. Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 

WORTLEY. 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  McCandless, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.J.  Res.  348:  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Acker- 
man. Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.J.  Res.  353:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Hart- 
nett. Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Mineta.  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Recula,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Schu- 
mer. Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr. 
HiGHTOWER,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo. Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Schaefer.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski, Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Prenzel,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mrs. 
Collins. 

H.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter, Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Prank,  and  Mr. 
Shaw. 

H.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Hyde. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Oberstar. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1010 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—In   section   3   of   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph    (7)   and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

•;  and":  and 

(3)  insert  after  paragraph  (7)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(8)  no  State  shall  sell  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer or  permit  the  sale  or  transfer,  for  use  in 
a  coal  pipeline  outside  of  such  State,  water 
which  is  taken  from  any  river  or  other  body 
of   surface   water   which    is    located    in    or 
which  passes  through  more  than  one  State 
or  from  any  aquifer  or  other  body  of  ground 
water  which  underlies  more  than  one  State 
unless  there  is  in  effect  an  interstate  com- 
pact (A)  among  the  States  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  such  river  or  other  body  of  surface 
water,  or  (B)  among  the  States  under  which 
such  aquifer  or  other  body  of  ground  water 
lies,  which  governs  such  sale  or  transfer. ". 
By  Mr.  MOLINARI: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment   in  the 
Nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—Page  28.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following: 
"(1)  Any  person  issued  a  certificate  under 
this  section  shall  have  to  provide  the  same 
assistance  with  respect  to  rights-of-way  ac- 
quired by  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  under  section  9  of  this  Act.  as  a  Fed- 
eral agency  provides  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tions of  real  property  under  the  Uniform 
Relocation    Assistance    and    Real   Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970.". 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
Amendments   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857). 
—Page  28,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
"(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  not  issue  a 
certificate    under    this   section    unless    the 
Commission  determines,  in  writing,  that  the 
coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof  will  not 
disrupt  the  coal  industry  in  regions  of  the 
United   States   other   than    the   region   in 
which  such  pipeline  will  originate.". 
—Page  28,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
"(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  if  the  Commission  finds  that  issu- 
ance of  any  certificate  under  this  section 
will  result  in  diversion  of  revenue  or  traffic 
from  an  existing  carrier,  the  Commission 
shall  not  issue  the  certificate. ". 
—Page  28,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
"(1)  With  respect  to  each  certificate  issued 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
quire compliance  with  terms  and  conditions 
which  will— 

'(1)  minimize  damage  to  scenic  and  es- 
thetic values  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  otherwise  protect  the  environment; 

"(2)  require  compliance  with  applicable 
air  and  water  quality  standards  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  applicable  Federal  or 
State  law; 

"(3)  require  compliance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  section  15  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  require  compliance  with  State  stand- 
ards for  public  health  and  safety,  environ- 


mental protection,  and  siting,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  coal  pipe- 
lines if  such  standards  are  consistent  with 
or  more  stringent  than  applicable  Federal 
standards.". 

—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

(I)  No  certificate  may  be  issued  to.  or  held 
by.  any  person  under  this  section  who  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by.  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  any  p>erson  who— 

( 1 )  uses  or  will  use  coal  transported  by  the 
coal  pipeline  constructed  or  proposed  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  such  certificate,  or 

(2)  supplies  or  will  supply  coal  to  such 
pipeline. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 

"control "  has  the  meaning  such  term  has 
under  section  10102  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code;  except  that  any  person  who 
owns  5  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  another  person  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
trol, to  be  controlled  by.  or  to  be  under 
common  control  with,  such  other  person 
unless  such  person  demonstrates  to  the 
Commission  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence, in  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that  such 
person  does  not  control,  is  not  controlled  by. 
or  is  not  under  common  control  with,  such 
other  person.". 

—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

(I)  No  certificate  may  be  issued  to  or  held 
by  any  person  under  this  section  who  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  any  person  who— 

( 1 )  uses  or  will  use  coal  transported  by  the 
coal  pipeline  constructed  or  proposed  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  such  certificate,  or 

(2)  supplies  or  will  supply  coal  to  such 
pipeline. 

In  addition  to  the  meaning  given  the  term 
"control"  by  section  10102(7)  of  this  sub- 
title, any  person  who  owns  5  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  of  another  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  control  such  other  person  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 
—Page  48.  after  line  19,  insert  the  following: 


abandonment 

Sec.  19.  (a)  A  person  holding  a  certificate 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act  may— 

(1)  abandon  any  part  of  its  coal  pipeline; 

or 

(2)  discontinue  the  operation  of  all  coal 
pipeline  transportation  over  any  part  of  its 
coal  pipeline: 

only  if  the  Commission  finds  (A)  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  or  permit  the  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance,  or  (B)  that  water 
used  for  transporting  the  coal  has  been  re- 
duced by  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  such  person  to  an  amount  insufficient  to 
continue  the  transportation  of  coal,  or  (C) 
that  the  available  supply  of  coal  is  depleted 
to  the  extent  that  continued  service  is  un- 
warranted. 

(b)(1)  A  proceeding  to  permit  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  begins  on  application  filed 
with  the  Commission.  If  the  Commission— 

(A)  finds  that  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity require  or  permit  abandonment  or 
discontinuance,  it  shall— 

(i)  approve  the  application  as  filed;  or 

(ii)  approve  the  application  with  modifica- 
tions and  require  compliance  with  condi- 
tions that  the  Commission  finds  are  re- 
quired by  public  convenience  and  necessity; 
or 
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<B)  fails  to  find  that  public  convenience 
and  necessity  require  or  permit  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance,  it  shall  deny  the 
application. 

(2)  On  approval,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  to  the  person  holding  a  certificate 
issued  under  section  10  a  certificate  describ- 
ing the  abandonment  or  discontinuance  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  abandonment  or  discontinuance 
approved  by  the  Commission  shall  take 
effect  on  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate  under  this  section. 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  COAL 
PIPELINE  CARRIER  ABANDONMENTS 

Sec.  20.  When  a  pipeline  carrier  providing 
transportation  of  coal  under  a  certificate 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act  is  in- 
volved in  a  transaction  for  which  approval  is 
sought  under  section  19  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  require  the  carrier  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  arrangement  which  is  at  least  as 
protective  of  the  interests  of  employees  who 
are  affected  by  the  transaction  as  the  terms 
imposed  under  section  11347  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  before  February  5. 
1976,  and  the  terms  established  under  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  565).  Nothwithstanding  subtitle 
rv  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  the  ar- 
rangement may  be  made  by  the  pipeline  car- 
rier and  the  authorized  representative  of  its 
employees.  The  arrangement  and  the  order 
approving  the  transaction  must  require  that 
the  employees  of  the  affected  pipeline  carri- 
er will  not  t>e  in  a  worse  position  relative  to 
their  employment  as  a  result  of  the  transac- 
tion during  the  4  years  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  final  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion (or,  if  an  employee  was  employed  for  a 
lesser  period  of  time  by  the  carrier  before 
the  action  became  effective  for  that  lesser 
period). 

At  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  on 
page  2  before  line  1.  insert  the  following 
new  items: 

Sec.  19.  Abandonment. 

Sec.  20.  Employee  protective  arrangements 
in  coal   pipeline  carrier  aban- 
donments. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—In  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
strike  out  the  comma  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

In  subsection  (e)  of  section  9  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
strike  out  "unless  there  is"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
—In  section  9(a)(1)  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  strike  out  "pri- 
vate lands"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "those 
lands  owned  by  any  common  carrier  en- 
gaged in  the  interstate  transportation  of 
coal  which  are  needed  for  such  transporta- 
tion and  are". 

—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  a  cer- 
tificate under  this  section  unless  the  Com- 
mission determines,  in  writing,  that  the  coal 
pipeline  or  extension  thereof  will  not  have  a 
substantially  detrimental  effect  on  the  envi- 
ronment. 

—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  insert 
the  following: 


(DA  certificate  issued  under  this  section  is 
contingent  upon  approval  by  local.  State, 
and  Federal  authorities  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment and  disposal  facilities  at  coal  pipeline 
terminals. 

By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857). 
—Page  28.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(1)  Any  certificate  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  a  maximum  allowable 
cost  for  the  construction  of  the  coal  pipeline 
or  extension.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  maximum  allowable  cost  shall  be 
exclusive  of  any  cost  increase  that  results 
from  subsequent  inflation  or  an  unantici- 
pated grave,  natural  disaster  or  other  natu- 
ral phenomenon  of  an  exceptional,  inevita- 
ble, and  unavoidable  character.  The  Com- 
mission, in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  shall  estab- 
lish the  maximum  allowable  cost  for  each 
pipeline  by  considering,  at  a  minimum,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  design  of  the  pipeline 
and  of  the  construction  cost  projections  for 
the  pipeline. 

Page  39.  line  21,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  39,  line  25,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

Page  39.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  pipeline  with  respect 
to  which  a  certificate  is  issued  under  such 
section,  if  the  contract  will  allow  recovery  of 
any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  such  pipeline  in  excess  of  (A)  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  cost  established  for  such 
construction  under  subsection  ( 1 )  of  such 
section,  plus  (B)(i)  any  cost  increase  that  re- 
sults from  subsequent  inflation,  and  (ii)  any 
cost  increase  that  results  from  an  unantici- 
pated grave,  natural  disaster,  or  other  natu- 
ral phenomenon  of  an  exceptional,  inevita- 
ble, and  unavoidable  character." 

Page  42,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
"§  10936.  Maximum  allowable  cost 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  chap- 
ter 107  of  this  title,  no  rate  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal  by  a  coal  pipeline  or  extension 
thereof  for  which  a  certificate  is  issued 
under  section  10  of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of 
1983  shall  provide  for  recovery  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof  in  excess 
of  (1)  the  maximum  allowable  cost  estab- 
lished for  such  construction  under  section 
(1)  of  such  section,  plus  (2)(A)  any  cost  in- 
crease that  results  from  subsequent  infla- 
tion, and  (B)  any  cost  increase  that  results 
from  an  unanticipated  grave,  natural  disas- 
ter, or  other  natural  phenomenon  of  an  ex- 
ceptional, inevitable,  and  unavoidable  char- 
acter. 

Page  42.  line  18.  strike  out  "S  10956"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "§  10957". 

Page  43.  in  the  matter  following  line  14. 
strike  out 

"10956.  Definitions." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10956.  Maximum  allowable  cost. 

10957.  Definitions.". 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—Page  32.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  44  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followmg: 

COMMON  carrier  OBLIGATION 

Sec  14.  Transportation  of  coal  by  coal 
pipeline  for  which  a  certificate  is  issued 
under  section  10  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 


subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  as  a  pipeline 
carrier  and  the  coal  pipeline  shall  be  con- 
structed, operated,  maintained,  and  ex- 
tended as  a  common  carrier,  in  fact,  fully 
subject  to  rate  and  charge  regulation  by  the 
Commission  under  such  subtitle. 

In  the  table  of  contents  on  page  2  before 
line  1,  strike  out 

"Sec.    14.   Amendment   to   Interstate  Com- 
merce Act." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  14.  Common  carrier  obligation.". 

Page  25,  line  19,  strike  out  "and  indicate" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  on 
line  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  27,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  9  on  page  28. 

Page  28,  line  10.  strike  out  "(k)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(j)". 

Page  28.  line  16,  strike  out  "and"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  on  line  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
—Page  32,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  44  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

COMMON  CARRIER  OBLIGATION 

Sec  14.  Transportation  of  coal  by  coal 
pipeline  for  which  a  certificate  is  issued 
under  section  10  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  as  a  pipeline 
carrier  and  the  coal  pipeline  shall  be  con- 
structed, operated,  maintained,  and  ex- 
tended as  a  common  carrier,  in  fact,  fully 
subject  to  rate  and  charge  regulation  by  the 
Commission  under  such  subtitle. 

In  the  table  of  contents  on  page  2  before 
line  1,  strike  out 

"Sec.  14.  Amendment  to  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act." 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  14.  Common  carrier  obligation.". 

Page  19,  strike  out  lines  13  through  23. 

Page  19.  line  24.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

Page  25.  line  19.  strike  out  "and  indicate" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  on 
line  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  27.  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  17  on  page  28. 


H.R.  2350. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  REFERENCES  IN  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Health  Research  Amendments  of 
1983". 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

CANCER  appropriation  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  410(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
286e(a>)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981:". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ":  $1,258,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984; 
$1,326,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985;  and  $1,420,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986" 
before  the  period. 

(b>  Section  410(b>  (42  U.S.C.  286e(b»  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981:". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ";  $64,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984; 
$74,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995;  and  $84,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986" 
before  the  period. 

appropriation  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
CARDIOVASCULAR,  LUNG,  AND  BLOOD  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  414(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
287c(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981.". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $54,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$62,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  and  $71,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986" 
before  the  period. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  419B  (42 
U.S.C.  2871)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981.". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  $659,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$756,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  and  $865,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986" 
before  the  period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

Sec  4.  Section  390(c)  (42  U.S.C.  280b(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  "and"  after  "1981,". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  and  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986" 
before  the  period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Sec  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  472(d) 
(42  U.S.C.  2891-l(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981.". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  $191,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $251,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986" 
before  the  period. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
DIABETES  DATA  SYSTEM 

Sec  6.  Section  435(c)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  289c- 
2(c)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981.". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ";  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  $1,100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985.  and  $1,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986"  before  the 
period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  DIABETES 
RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec  7.  Section  435(d)  (42  U.S.C.  289c-2(d)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1982,". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986" 
before  the  period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  DIABETES 
AND  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES  ADVISORY  BOARDS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  437(k)  (42  U.S.C.  289c- 
4(k))  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1982.". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ";  $400,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984;  $400,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985;  and  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986"  before  the  period. 

(b)  Section  437(1)  (42  U.S.C.  289c-4(l»  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1988". 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 

Sec  9.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"Part  J— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
AND  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 

"purposes  of  the  institute 

"Sec  481.  (a)  The  general  purpose  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Muscu- 
loskeletal Diseases  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information,  and  related  programs 
with  respect  to  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal diseases,  including  sports-related  disor- 
ders, and  skin  diseases. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  advice  of  its  advisory  council,  shall  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  national  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  program  to  expand,  intensi- 
fy, and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute respecting  the  diseases,  and  shall  carry 
out  the  program  in  accordance  with  such 
plan.  The  program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  other  national  research  institutes 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  responsibilities  re- 
specting such  diseases  and  shall,  at  least, 
provide  for— 

"(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primarily 
through  support  of  basic  research  and  such 
areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  biochemis- 
try, microbiology,  physiology,  bioengineer- 
ing.  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  important  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of 
these  diseases: 

"(2)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases  and  medical  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
viduals with  such  diseases  and  disabilities; 

"(3)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  joints  and  other 
supporting  structures;  and 

"(4)  establish  mechanisms  to  monitor  the 
causes  of  athletic  injuries  and  identify  ways 
of  preventing  such  injuries  on  scholastic 
athletic  fields. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  479)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  (including 
medical  rehabilitation)  or  arthritis,  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases,  and  skin  diseases,  includ- 
ing support  for  training  in  medical  schools, 
graduate  clinical  training,  graduate  training 
in  epidemiology,  epidemiology  studies,  clini- 
cal trials,  and  interdisciplinary  research  pro- 
grams; and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 


"information  clearinghouse  and  data 

SYSTEM 

"Sec.  482.  (a)  The  Director  shall  (1)  estab- 
lish the  National  Arthritis  and  Musculoske- 
letal Diseaises  Date  System  for  the  collec- 
tion, storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dis- 
semination of  data  derived  from  patient 
populations  with  arthritis  and  musculoskel- 
etal diseases,  including,  where  possible,  data 
involving  general  populations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detection  of  individuals  with  a  risk 
of  developing  such  diseases,  and  (2)  estab- 
lish the  National  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal Diseases  Information  Clearing- 
house to  facilitate  and  enhance  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  on  the  part  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, patients,  and  the  public  through 
the  effective  dissemination  of  information 
on  such  diseases. 

"(b)  For  the  clearinghouse  and  data 
system  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  $1,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985,  and  $1,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

"INTERAGENCY  COORDINATING  COMMITTEES 

"Sec  483.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  better  coordination  of  the  research 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes relating  to  arthritis,  skin  diseases,  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases,  including  sports- 
related  disorders;  and 

"(2)  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  such  diseases  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  to  provide  for  the  full  commu- 
nication and  exchange  of  information  neces- 
sary to  maintain  adequate  coordination  of 
such  programs  and  activities; 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Disease 
Interagency  Coordinatihg  Committee  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  individually  referred 
to  as  a  'Committee' ). 

"(b)  Each  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Director  (or  his  designee)  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  its  divisions  involved  in  research  in- 
volving arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases or  skin  diseases,  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, the  chief  medical  director  (or  the  direc- 
tor's designee)  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  a  medical  officer  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  shall  include 
representation  from  all  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  whose  programs  in- 
volve health  functions  or  responsibilities 
relevant  to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  Committee  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  (or  his  designee).  Each  Com- 
mittee shallmeet  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man, but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a 
year. 

"(c)   Each   Committee  shall   prepare   an 
annual  report  for— 
"(1)  the  Secretary,  and 

■•(2)  the  Director  of  NIH. 
detailing  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  was  pre- 
pared in  carrying  out  the  coordinating  ac- 
tivities descril>ed  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a).  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year. 
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"ARTHRITIS  AND  MDSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

■Sec  484.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  entities 
to  establish  and  support  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  methods 
for  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases 
screening  and  detection  and  for  referral  for 
treatment  and  medical  rehabilitation,  and 
for  dissemination  of  information  on  these 
methods  to  the  health  and  allied  health 
professions.  Activities  under  such  projecU 
shall  be  coordinated  with  (1)  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  regional  health  agencies.  (2)  cen- 
ters assisted  under  section  485,  and  (3)  the 
data  system   established   under  subsection 

"(b)  Projects  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude— ,_    J      1 

••(I)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  screening  and  early  de- 
tection referral  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases: 

■  (2)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  hospitals  and  physicians  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment; ^     .      , 

■■(3)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  standardizing  patient  data 
and  recordkeeping; 

(4)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel 
opment  and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  projects  and  methods  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection  to  health  and  allied  health 
professionals; 

(5)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
general  public  of  information— 

(A)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regiment;  and 

(B)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  unapproved  and  ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases;  and 

•■<6)  projects  for  the  investigation  into  the 
epidemiology  of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing investigations  into  the  social,  environ- 
mental, behavioral,  nutritional,  and  genetic 
determinants  and  influences  involved  in  the 
epidemiology  of  such  diseases. 

••(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
standardization  of  patient  data  and  record- 
keeping for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  such  data  in 
cooperation  with  projects  under  this  section 
and  centers  assisted  under  section  485.  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  arthritis  and  mus 
culoskeletal  diseases  programs. 

••(d)  For  grants  under  subsection  (a)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemlier  30. 
1984  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 

■•|iirLTIPURI*OSE  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES  CENTERS 
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"Sec.  485.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute Shall,  after  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory council  to  the  Institute  and  consistent 
with  the  arthritis  plan  developed  under  sec- 
tion 482(b).   provide   for  the  development. 


modernization,  and  operation  (including 
staffing  and  other  operating  costs  such  as 
the  costs  of  patient  care  required  for  re- 
search) of  new  and  existing  centers  for  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  modern- 
ization' means  the  alteration,  remodeling, 
improvement,  expansion,  and  repair  of  ex- 
isting buildings  and  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment for  such  buildings  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  make  them  suitable  for  use  as  cen- 
ters described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall—  , 

•(1)(A)  use  of  the  facilities  of  a  single  in- 
stitution or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, and  (B)  meet  such  qualifications 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 
■•(2)  conduct— 

••(A)  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  complications  re- 
sulting from  such  diseases,  including  re- 
search into  implantable  biomaterials  and 
biomechanical  and  other  orthopaedic  proce- 
dures and  medical  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
uals with  such  diseases; 

••(B)  training  programs  for  physicians,  sci- 
entists, and  other  health  and  allied  health 
professionals; 

••(C)  information  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  other 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
provide  care  for  patients  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases;  and 

•(D)  programs  for  the  dissemination  to 
the  general  public  of  information— 

••(I)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen;  and 

••(ii)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive,  treatment,  and  control  methods 
and  unapproved  and  ineffective  drugs  and 
devices. 

A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health 
professionals  enrolled  in  training  programs 
described  in  paragraph  (2)(B). 

••(c>  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  conduct  programs  to— 

(1)  establish  the  effectiveness  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  detection,  referral, 
and  diagnosis  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of 
developing  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases. 

(2)  disseminate  the  results  of  research, 
screening,  and  other  activities,  and  develop 
means  of  standardizing  patient  data  and 
recordkeeping,  and 

••(3)  develop  community  consultative  serv- 
ices to  facilitate  the  referral  of  patients  to 
centers  for  treatment. 

•(d)  The  Director  shall  insofar  as  practica- 
ble, provide  for  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  centers  assisted  under  this 
section.  The  Director  shall  give  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  need  for  centers  espe- 
cially suited  to  meeting  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren affected  by  arthritis. 

•(e)  Support  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years  and  such  period  may  be  extended  by 
the  Director  for  additional  pericxls  of  not 
more  than  five  years  each  after  review  of 
the  operations  of  such  center  by  an  appro- 
priate scientific  review  group  established  by 
the  Director. 

■•(f)  For  multipurpose  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  centers  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 


$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  and  $21,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 


•ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec  486.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  Institute  the  National  Arthritis 
Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Board). 

•(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting,  ex  officio  members  as  follows: 
■•(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint— 
■•(A)  Twelve  members  from  individuals 
who  are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other 
health  professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
represent  the  specialties  and  disciplines  rel- 
evant to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases, 
and  skin  diseases:  and 

■■(B)  six  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
diseases,  including  at  least  one  member  who 
is  a  person  who  suffers  from  such  a  disease 
and  one  member  who  is  a  parent  of  a  person 
who  suffers  from  such  a  disease.  Of  the  ap- 
pointed members  at  least  five  shall  by  virtue 
of  training  or  experience  be  knowledgeable 
in  health  education,  nursing,  data  systems, 
public  information,  or  community  program 
development. 

■•(2)  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board:  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Director  of 
NIH,  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases, 
the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  chief  medical  director  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Medical  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (or  the  designees  of  such  ex  officio 
members),  such  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

■■(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  without  compensation  in  ad- 
dition to  that  received  in  their  regular 
public  employment.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

••(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  three 
years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
ninety  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred. 

••(e)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members. 

■(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  additional  professional  staff  members, 
such  clerical  staff  members,  and  (through 


contracts  or  other  arrangements)  with  such 
administrative  support  services  and  facili- 
ties, such  information,  and  such  services  of 
consultants,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

"(g)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

■■(h)  The  Advisory  Board  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  under  section  481  and  peri- 
odically up(iate  the  plan  to  ensure  its  con- 
tinuing relevance; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases and  skin  diseases,  advise  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  for  the  implementa- 
tion and  revision  of  such  plan;  and 

"(3)  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  related  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  such  plan,  the  co- 
ordinating committee  for  such  diseases,  and 
with  key  non-Federal  entities  involved  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases. 

■•(i)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Advi- 
sory Board  may  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(j)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 

"(I)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made; 

"(2)  describes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  year  in  research,  treatment, 
education,  and  training  with  respect  to  ar- 
thritis, musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  skin 
diseases; 

"(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expiendi- 
tures  made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made:  and 

"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
referred  to  in  subsection  (h)(1). 

"(k)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Health  Research  Act  of  1983 
shall  terminate  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  such  date.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
appointments  to  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  before  the  expi- 
ration of  such  days.  The  members  of  the 
Board  in  existence  on  such  date  may  be  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  with  subsections  (b) 
and  (d).  to  the  Board  established  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(I)  For  the  Advisory  Board  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985,  and  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.". 

(b)(1)  Section  431(a)  (42  U.S.C.  289a(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '■arthritis,  rheuma- 
tism, and". 

(2)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  434  (42 
U.S.C.  298c- 1)  is  amended  by  striking  out 


"Arthritis.  Diabetes."  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabetes". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (i)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Dia- 
betes." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Dial>e- 
tes",  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and". 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (i)  by  striking  out  "arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  and",  and  (ii)  by  striking 
out  '■arthritis,  musculoskeletal  and". 

(D)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (i)  by  striking  out  '■Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and",  and  (ii)  by  striking 
out  arthritis,". 

(E)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively. 

(6)  The  heading  for  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "arthritis,  diabetes." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■diabetes". 

(3)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  436  (42 
U.S.C.  289C-3)  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out 
■'arthritis,  diabetes  mellitus,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  therof  "diabetes  mellitus".  and  (ii)  by 
striking  out  "an  Arthritis  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee,". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '■Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■Diabe- 
tes". 

(4)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  437  (42 
U.S.C.  289C-4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'the  National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board.". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 
tes". 

(C)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■and  the  National 
Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  six  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
six  of  the  members  of". 

(D)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '■Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 
tes". 

(E)  Subsection  (h)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Arthritis.  Diabetes."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Diabetes". 

(P)  The  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  arthritis,". 

(5)  Sections  438  and  439  (42  U.S.C.  289C-5. 
289C-6)  are  repealed. 

(6)  The  heading  for  part  D  of  title  IV  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  diabe- 
tes." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'diabe- 
tes". 

health  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 
CENTERS 

Sec  10.  Part  I  of  title  IV  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•centers  for  research  and  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  health  promotion  and  disease  PREVEN- 
TION 

Sec  405.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish  and 
maintain  Centers  for  Research  and  Demon- 
stration of  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention  to  undertake  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  in  health  promotion,  dis- 
ease prevention,  and  improved  methods  of 
appraising  health  hazards  and  risk  factors. 
The  centers  shall  serve  as  demonstration 
sites  for  the  use  of  new  and  innovative  re- 
search in  public  health  techniques  to  pre- 
vent chronic  diseases. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall— 


"(1)  be  located  in  an  academic  health 
center  with— 

"(A)  a  multidisciplinary  public  health  fac- 
ulty which  has  demonstrated  working  rela- 
tionships with  relevant  groups  in  such  fields 
as  medicine,  dentistry,  nutrition,  psycholo- 
gy, nursing,  social  work,  pharmacy,  educa- 
tion, and  business: 

"(B)  graduate  training  programs  relevant 
to  disease  prevention: 

"(C)  core  faculty  in  epidemiology,  biosta- 
tistics,  social  sciences,  behavorial  and  envi- 
ronmental health  sciences,  and  health  ad- 
ministration: 

"(D)  demonstrated  core  medical  school 
curriculum  in  disease  prevention: 

"(D)  residency  training  capability  in 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine:  and 

"(F)  such  other  qualifications  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

■•(2)  conduct— 

'•(A)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion research  on  retrospective  and  longitudi- 
nally prospective  bases  in  population  groups 
and  communities: 

•■(B)  demonstration  projects  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion services  to  defined  population  groups 
using,  as  appropriate,  community  outreach 
and  organization  techniques  and  other 
methods  of  educating  and  motivating  com- 
munities: and 

•'(C)  evaluation  studies  on  the  efficacy  of 
its  demonstration  projects. 

"(c)  During  fiscal  year  1984  ten  centers 
shall  be  established  under  subsection  (a); 
during  fiscal  year  1985  an  additional  ten 
centers  shall  be  established  under  such  sub- 
section: and  during  fiscal  year  1986  an  addi- 
tional five  centers  shall  be  established 
under  such  subsection.  Such  centers  shall  be 
distributed  geographically  as  well  as  within 
areas  containing  a  wide  range  of  population 
groups  which  exhibit  disease  incidences 
which  are  most  amenable  to  preventive 
intervention. 

"(d)  For  assistance  to  centers  under  sub- 
section (a)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986.". 
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By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
—Page  27,  beginning  on  line  13.  strike  out 
■Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979. 
as  amended"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  ". 

Page  27.  line  21.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  and. 
contingent  upon  any  enactment  into  law  of 
H.R.  2175  or  S.  53  as  passed  by  the  98th 
Congress  (and  in  addition  to  the  other  ap- 
propriations made  in  this  paragraph),  for 
grants,  contracts,  cooperative  agreements, 
and  other  assistance  authorized  by  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  including  salaries  and 
expenses  in  connection  therewith,  and  for 
any  other  program  which  is  established  in 
H.R.  2175  or  S.  53.  as  so  enacted,  and  which 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  States  to  address 
crime  problems  of  serious  and  epidemic  pro- 
portions, $162,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 
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REPORT  ON  U.S.  POLICY 
TOWARD  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  report 
by  Col.  Samuel  T.  Dickens.  USAF  (Re- 
tired) who  has  been  studying  U.S. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  report,  which 
has  been  edited  due  to  consideration 
for  space,  reflects  his  most  recent  visit 
to  that  Central  American  nation  and 
U.S.  responsibility  for  certifying  Salva- 
doran  progress  on  a  number  of  reform 
Questions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider carefully  Colonel  Dickens'  re- 
marks. 

Statement  By  Col.  Samuel  T.  Dickens. 
USAF  (Retired)  U.S.  Policy  Toward  El 
Salvador 

bl  salvador  certification 
During    the    10-day    period    from    July    8 
through  July  17.   1983.  Colonel  Samuel  T 
Dickens  USAF  (Ret.)  visited  El  Salvador  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting   information   for 
smalysis  to  determine  whether  that  country 
was  making  sufficient  progress  to  warrant 
continued  economic  and  military  assistance 
from    the    United    States    as    provided    by 
Public  Law  97-113.  Colonel  Dickens,  a  direc 
tor  of  New  World  Dynamics,  was  represent 
ing  a  coalition  of  organizations  known  as 
the    Central    American    Freedom    Alliance 
(CAFA). 

The  process  by  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  certify"  that  El  Salva- 
dor is  making  progress  in  certain  areas  in 
order  to  receive  continued  United  States 
support  was  established  by  Section  728  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law 
97-113.  approved  December  28.  1981.) 

Every  six  months,  the  President  must  cer- 
tify to  Congress  that  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  .  .  . 

"(1)  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally  recog 
nized  human  rights: 

•■(2)  is  achieving  substantial  control  over 
all  elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  those 
forces; 

"(3)  is  making  continued  progress  in  im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms,  including  the  land  reform  program; 
■■(4)  is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end 
has  demonstrated  its  good  faith  efforts  to 
begin  discussions  with  all  major  political 
factions  in  El  Salvador  which  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  find  and  implement  an 
equitable  political  solution  to  the  conflict, 
with  such  solution  to  involve  a  commitment 
to: 


(A)  a  renouncement  of  further  military  or 
paramilitary  activity;  and 

(B)  the  electoral  process  with  internation- 
ally recognized  observers." 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  government  of  El  Salvador  is  making 
significant  progress  in  each  of  the  four 
major  areas  specified  by  Public  Law  97-113 
and  therefore  merits  continued  United 
States  economic  and  military  assistance. 
The  Apaneca  Pact  set  the  stage  for  subse- 
quent government  actions  which  provide 
overwhelming  evidence  of  officials'  desires 
to  bring  about  peace,  economic  reforms  and 
meet  internationally  accepted  human  rights 
standards. 

One  must  question  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  economic  reforms  which  the 
United  States  is.  in  effect,  imposing  upon  El 
Salvador.  Any  careful  analysis  will  reveal 
that  the  economic  reforms  are  inimical  to 
United  States  traditions  and  theory  which 
espouse  private  enterprise,  free  trade  and 
competition.  The  banks  have  been  national- 
ized, foreign  trade  is  strictly  controlled  by 
the  central  government  and  private  proper- 
ty has  been  confiscated.  The  United  States' 
continued  pressures  for  agrarian  reform 
translates  into  additional  confiscation  of 
private  property.  (Phase  II  of  the  Agrarian 
Reform  if  enacted  would  affect  properties 
between  100  to  500  hectares— approximately 
250-1250  acres.) 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Private  Enterprise  (ANEP) 
states  that  50  percent  of  the  blame  for  El 
Salvadors  disastrous  economic  status  today 
is  due  to  the  negative  policies  implemented 
since  the  1979  coup. 

The  Congress  should  undertake  a  careful 
look  at  policies  which  the  United  States  is 
enforcing  El  Salvador  to  follow.  Assump- 
tions are  being  made  about  Agrarian 
Reform'  which  do  not  t)ear  close  scrutiny 
This  look"  or  formal  analysis  should  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  offering  the  best  op- 
portunities for  alleviating  poverty  in  El  Sal- 
vador through  a  free  market  economy  and 
free  enterprise  or  whether,  the  United 
States  is  encouraging  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment and  socialism.  All  this  under  the 
guise  of  economic  and  agrarian  "re- 
forms.". .  . 

ANALYSIS  AND  riNDINOS 

Apaneca  Pact 
On  August  3.  1982  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  political  party  leaders  and 
representatives  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
joined  together  and  signed  a  basic  govern- 
ment platform  called  the  Apaneca  Pact.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  pact  was  to  respond 
to  the  popular  mandate  of  the  March  28. 
1982.  elections,  which  would  lead  the  coun- 
try to  peace,  social  and  economic  progress. 
The  Apaneca  Pact  addressed  several  princi 
pies  to  be  followed  including.  Pacification. 
Democratization.  Human  Rights.  Economic 
Recovery.  Reforms.  Confidence  and  Securi- 
ty and  efforts  to  strengthen  international 
support. 

In  order  to  help  bring  about  these  objec- 
tives three  commissions  were  formed:  the 
Peace  Commission,  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  Political  Commission. 


The  Human  Rights  Commission 
The  Human  Rights  Commission  was  es- 
tablished by  executive  decree  on  December 
1.  1982.  beginning  formal  activities  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1983.  Seven  members  make  up  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  executive. 
Members  will  serve  for  two  years.  The 
present  commission  chairman  is  Monsenor 
Freddy  Delgado  A.  Since  they  undertook 
their  duties  they  have  received  303  formal 
petitions  protesting  human  rights  violations 
of  which  126  have  been  successfully  re- 
solved. 

Of  the  303  formal  petitions.  99  persons 
have  gained  their  release.  36  of  those  im- 
prisoned for  political  crimes  were  released 
because  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission's 
efforts.  Twenty-seven  have  been  ordered  to 
trial  through  the  judiciary  system  and  an- 
other 19  persons  have  been  given  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  has  un- 
dertaken an  intensive  educational  campaign 
to  raise  the  level  of  consciousness  of  Salva- 
dorans  through  the  press,  radio  and  televi- 
sion. The  Armed  Forces  and  community 
leaders  attend  talks  on  Human  Rights  in 
order  for  all  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  need  to  preserve  standards  of  Human 
Rights  during  peace  and  war. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  has  desig- 
nated one  delegate  as  a  representative  to 
the  Amnesty  Board. 

The  following  information  is  an  analysis 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  report 
approved  by  them  on  July  15.  1983.  covering 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30.  1983. 
This  report  refutes  independent  reports  by 
unauthorized  sources  which  would  have  one 
believe  that  the  El  Salvadoran  government 
bears  primary  responsibility  for  the  killings 
taking  place  in  that  beleaguered  country. 

Take  the  figure  of  3.421  which  includes 
combat  casualties  (dead  and  wounded), 
homicides  and  murders.  Of  the  total  of 
3.421  deaths  and  casualties  the  FMLN 
(guerrillas)  accept  a  total  of  1.644  casualties. 
In  turn  the  El  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces 
accept  losses  of  813.  These  combat  casual- 
ties total  2.457.  When  combat  casualties 
(2.457)  are  subtracted  from  total  deaths  in 
El  Salvador  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1983  we  have  a  difference  of  964.  It  is  this 
total  which  should  have  closer  scrutiny.  The 
964  deaths  would  appear  to  be  civilian 
deaths. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  analysis 
concludes:  Civilian  deaths  by  terrorist  acts. 
222:  civilian  deaths  thru  military  operations. 
23;  civilian  deaths  by  unidentified  persons, 
676;  deaths  attributed  to  unknown  organiza- 
tions. 43;  total  964. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  charges 
the  terrorists  (guerrillas)  with  222  civilian 
deaths,  the  miliUry  with  23  deaths  and  to 
unknowns.  719  deaths  (presumably  the 
latter.  719.  are  murders  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  war.  or  guerrilla  activities). 
What  most  analysts  are  not  appreciating 
when  analyzing  deaths  is  that  the  country  is 
engaged  in  a  total  guerrilla  war.  These  ana- 
lysts make  the  false  assumption  that  the 
guerrilla  war  only  involves  combatants  in 
the  mountains,  on  the  slopes  of  volcanos 


•  This    •bullet  •  symbol  identifie*  scacements  or  insertion*  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


and  by  various  sized  organized  military 
units.  'To  make  this  assumption  is  to  ignore 
the  realities  of  guerrilla  war  which  in  fact 
has  the  enemy  operating  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  in  the  cities,  and  infiltrating 
every  sector  of  government  and  the  econo- 
my. 

Discussions  with  key  government  officials 
confirms  their  desire  to  eliminate  human 
rights  abuses.  They  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  public  support  by  Salva- 
doran citizens  evidenced  by  the  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  participation  in  the 
March  28.  1982.  elections.  They  do  not  want 
to  alienate  that  support.  Additionally  they 
are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  inter- 
national acceptance  of  their  government 
and  the  importance  of  continued  United 
States  support,  economic  and  military,  to 
ensure  their  survival. 

An  analysis  of  the  137  kidnappings  by  de- 
partments (states)  where  they  took  place  is 
revealing.  The  most  kidnappings  (42)  took 
place  in  the  department  of  Chalatenango.  a 
major  combat  area.  Second  in  kidnappings 
was  San  Salvador  with  (24).  Other  major 
areas  where  kidnappings  have  taken  placed 
are  San  Vicente  (10).  Usulutan  (14).  and 
Morazan  (15).  all  major  combat  areas.  This 
closely  ties  the  kidnappings  to  the  areas 
where  most  of  the  fighting  takes  place. 
Communist  guerrillas  effectively  use  kid- 
napping as  a  means  to  control  small  towns 
and  villages  through  intimidation,  removing 
leaders:  mayors,  teachers  and  other  author- 
ity figures.  Chart  II  bears  this  out  identify- 
ing terrorists  (guerrillas)  with  (96)  of  the 
kidnappings  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30.  1983.  Bishop  Pedro  Apara- 
cio.  of  El  Salvador,  reported  guerrilla  re- 
cruitment through  kidnappings  in  the 
smaller  towns  threatening  the  youths  with 
the  murder  of  family  members  if  they  es- 
caped. .  .  . 

Terrorist  Acts 

International  press  and  television  has  paid 
insufficient  attention  to  the  destruction 
waged  by  the  guerrillas  against  El  Salva- 
dor's economy  which  is  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  people.  This  destruction  is  revealing.  As 
the  elections  proved  the  people  did  not  sup- 
port the  guerrilla  movement  the  terrorist 
actions  by  the  guerrillas  clearly  shows  their 
acceptance  of  their  failure  to  win  over  the 
nation's  population  and  so  have  set  about  to 
destroy  the  economy.  This  destruction, 
waged  against  the  people  themselves,  direct- 
ly and  adversely  influences  their  daily  lives, 
their  ability  to  work  and  receive  wages  and 
forces  a  deterioriation  of  everyone's  stand- 
ard of  living  and  quality  of  life. 

These  acts  of  terrorism  are  direct  against 
the  electrical  power  system,  the  telephone 
system,  roads,  railroads,  residences,  govern- 
ment facilities,  construction  companies, 
commercial  activities,  banks,  farms,  animals, 
vehicles  and  include  the  taking  and  sacking 
of  towns  and  villages. 

A  flight  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try reveals  the  destruction  to  the  electrical 
grid  system  with  the  scores  of  high  tension 
towers  lying  on  their  sides,  resulting  from 
dynamite  explosions.  The  eastern  depart- 
ments were  without  electricity  200  days  last 
year  with  the  resulting  deterioration  of  pro- 
ductivity of  all  commercial  activities. 

There  were  355  attacks  on  the  electrical 
grid  system  of  the  country  involving  the  de- 
struction of  power  distribution  centers,  high 
tension  towers,  posts,  transformers  and 
other  line  cuts.  The  telecommunications 
system  suffered  71  attacks  against  tele- 
phone lines,  grid  systems  and  line  cuts. 
There  were  180  attsicks  against  the  trans- 
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portation  system.  This  involved  the  dyna- 
miting, machinegunning,  setting  on  fire  of 
buses,  private  cars,  farm  workers  transpor- 
tation, railroad  cars,  trucks  and  commercial 
vehicles.  There  were  17  attacks  against 
bridges,  roads,  railroad  bridges  and  railroad 
lines.  The  government  suffered  83  attacks 
by  fire,  machinegunning  and  dynamite  di- 
rected against  offices,  court  houses,  schools 
and  the  judiciary  system.  There  were  975 
vehicle  thefts  during  this  sixth  month 
period.  There  were  25  attacks  against  the 
agricultural  activities  involving  damage  to 
fields  of  sugar  cane,  cotton  and  coffee.  El 
Salvador's  economy  depends  on  the  export 
of  these  three  crops  which  are  directly  af- 
fected as  well  by  power  outages,  vehicle  de- 
struction, road  and  railroad  outs  as  well  as 
telephone  outages.  .  .  . 

77ie  Amnesty  Board 

The  Amnesty  Board  has  been  created  to 
authorize  amnesty  to  those  who  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  government  now  wish- 
ing to  surrender,  those  who  have  been  proc- 
essed or  sentenced  for  political  crimes,  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  for  politically  mo- 
tivated crimes  for  terms  of  less  than  four 
years  and  sen'ed  six  months  in  prison. 

The  Amnesty  Board  is  composed  of  three 
members  and  was  created  by  Decree  No.  210 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  May  4. 
1983.  It  was  expected  to  be  in  existence  for 
60  days  however,  its  life  was  extended  an  ad- 
ditional 30  days  into  the  first  few  days  of 
August  1983. 

On  July  12.  1983  the  Amnesty  Board  re- 
ported the  following  information:  From 
May  21  through  July  12.  1983  a  total  of  540 
individuals  convicted  of  political  crimes 
were  granted  amnesty.  Of  those  bearing 
arms.  182  voluntarily  presented  themselves 
to  the  government  seeking  amnesty  (135 
were  men  and  47  women).  Total:  722  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  amnesty  program. 

Among  those  granted  amnesty  provisions 
were  made  for  those  interested  in  farming 
to  be  granted  land,  grain  and  credit.  Forty 
families  have  taken  advantage  of  this  offer. 

An  immigration  program  was  established 
for  individuals  desiring  to  leave  El  Salvador. 
Canada  has  received  139,  of  which  75  had 
been  granted  amnesty.  Australia  had  re- 
ceived 70  people  and  Belgium  5  families. 
77ie  Peace  Commission 

The  Peace  Commission  has  the  objective 
of  incorporating  all  the  political  and  social 
sectors  into  the  democratic  process  and  in 
peace.  The  Commission  on  May  30.  1983. 
made  a  call  to  all  sectors  and  in  particular 
the  FDR  (Frente  Democratico  Revolucion- 
ario)  to  initiate  a  dialogue  leading  to  their 
participation  in  democratic,  political  life  in 
El  Salvador.  The  Commission  reiterated  its 
belief  that  a  democratic  and  political  solu- 
tion was  the  only  method  to  achieve  an 
answer  to  violence. 

Agrarian  Reform 

The  Salvadoran  Agrarian  Reform  Insti- 
tute (ISTA— Instituto  Salvadorefto  de 
Transformacion  Agraria)  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  cooperatives  cre- 
ated through  the  expropriation  of  proper- 
ties greater  than  500  hectares.  (Approxi- 
mately 1250  acres.) 

The  Agrarian  Reform  began  with  the 
Armed  Forces  proclamation  of  October  15, 
1979,  in  which,  among  various  points,  it  was 
stated  that  measures  would  be  adopted  to 
make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth. 

On  March  6.  1980.  the  Army  physically 
took  possession,  at  the  point  of  the  gun  and 
without    formal    notice,    of   all    properties 
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which  exceeded  500  hectares.  In  most  cases 
owners  were  not  allowed  to  remove  any  of 
their  personal  possessions  including  clothes, 
books,  furniture  and  all  private  property  in 
their  living  quarters.  This  included  automo- 
biles and  private  aircraft,  with  limited  ex- 
ceptions. "Though  the  owners  were  by  law 
authorized  to  retain  100  hectares  for  their 
own  development  that  authority  has  only 
recently  come  into  play.  The  owner  does  not 
select  the  10  hectares  as  the  government 
makes  this  decision  often  resulting  in  the 
owner  being  granted  the  least  productive 
and  fertile  property.  In  most  cases  the  pri- 
vate owners  have  had  no  access  to  their  pri- 
vate homes  on  the  expropriated  property. 

In  order  to  understand  the  impact  and  sig- 
nificance of  Phase  I  of  the  agrarian  reform 
one  should  study  the  report.  "Agrarian 
Reform  In  El  Salvador."  by  Checchi  and 
Company.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave..  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C..  20036.  published  Janu- 
ary. 1983  which  was  commissioned  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  of  the  United  States  government. 
Only  reading  the  summary  will  not  provide 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  disastrous 
effect  that  implementing  agrarian  reform 
has  had  on  El  Salvador.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  report  should  be  made. 

The  United  States  Congress  through  the 
process  of  "certification"  is  requiring  that 
El  Salvador  proceed  with  certain  "reforms" 
which  include  agrarian  reform,  nationalized 
banking  and  foreign  trade.  These  "reforms" 
were  imposed  by  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment and  are  being  continued  by  the 
present  govenunent  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  Provisional  President.  Alvaro  Magana. 
Further  evidence  of  continued  efforts  to 
ensure  the  agrarian  reform  process  can  be 
seen  in  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution 
which  is  being  reviewed  for  approval  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly. 

Phase  III  of  agrarian  reform  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "land  to  the  tiller"  program  as 
people  working  land  which  is  less  than  100 
hectares  in  size  are  encouraged  to  seek  title 
to  that  land,  subsequently  expropriated 
from  rightful  owners. 

Phase  II  of  agrarian  reform  has  not  been 
implemented.  It  would  expropriate  all  prop- 
erty between  100  and  500  hectares  in  size. 
During  my  July  1983  visit  to  El  Salvador  the 
possibility  of  invoking  Phase  II  was  being 
widely  discussed  by  the  press  and  by  the 
people.  The  director  of  ISTA  (responsibility 
for  implementing  Phase  I  of  the  Agrarian 
reform)  told  me  that  it  would  be  his  respon- 
sibility to  implement  Phase  II  if  it  were  so 
decreed.  He  added  that  if  this  were  the  case 
he  would  resign  his  office  as  there  were  now 
insufficient  monies  available  to  implement 
fully  and  successfully  Phase  I  of  the  re- 
forms, so  how  was  there  hor>e  in  proceeding 
with  Phase  II? 

In  Ahuachapan  department  on  June  1. 
1982.  3.298  farm  workers  on  13  different 
agrarian  reform  "cooperatives"  signed  peti- 
tions to  the  Constituent  Assembly  complain- 
ing about  the  adverse  effects  on  farm  work- 
ers since  the  property  seizures  by  ISTA  and 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  petition  related 
that  the  property  seizure  had  created  great 
insecurity  and  high  unemployment.  Produce 
delivered  to  market  was  not  immediately 
paid  for  by  the  Government. 

This  same  June  1982  petition  stated  that 
if  the  farm  workers  were  to  be  given  the 
property  then  the  previous  owners  should 
be  paid  as  the  workers  were  unhappy  to 
benefit  from  property  taken  from  others. 
The  farm  workers  asked  for  major  efforts  to 
reopen  sugar  and  coffee  mills  in  Ahuacha- 
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pan.  They  reiterated  the  need  for  early  pay- 
ment by  financial  institutions  and  those 
commercializing  the  sale  of  produce  as  these 
delays  resulted  in  increased  interests  on 
their  debts  and  unemployment.  They  asked 
for  urgent  consideration  for  their  problems 
a/fectlng  families  and  causing  a  feeling  of 
desperation. 

Later.  I  flew  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  to  visit  with  the  Salvadoran  Cotton 
Cooperative.  This  cooperative  represents  in- 
dependent groups  owning  their  own  proper- 
ty banding  together  for  joint  ventures.  In- 
cluded in  this  group  as  association  members 
were  the  so  called  cooperatives"  created  by 
the  agrarian  reform  decree.  The  President 
of  ■Cooperativa  Algodonera  Salvadorena. 
Ltda."  took  me  through  the  facilities  there 
at  San  Miguel  as  well  as  at  La  Carrera  in 
the  department  of  Usulutan. 

Cotton  production  was  down  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons;  terrorist,  guerrillas  with  their 
destruction  and  the  agrarian  refonn.  Inter- 
national credit  was  sorely  lacking. 

A  comparison  of  recent  yields  with  the 
1978-79  harvest  as  a  data  base: 

Raw  cotton  for  1980-81  was  59.05  percent 
of  base  year. 

Raw  cotton  for  1981-82  was  54.39  percent 
of  base  year. 

Cotton  production  for  1980-81  was  63.33 
percent  of  base  year. 

Cotton  production  for  1981-82  was  63.82 
percent  of  base  year. 

ProfiU  were  down  in  1980-81  by  68.29  per- 
cent of  base  year. 

Profits  were  down  in  1981-82  by  49.61  per- 
cent of  base  year. 

Production  by  cotton  properties  affected 
by  agrarian  reform"  was  8  percent  less 
than  the  unconfiscated  properties;  41.76 
percent  of  the  total  properties  associated 
with  the  Cooperative  Algodonera  Salvador- 
ena were  properties  confiscated  by  the 
agrarian  reform  decree. 

During  1982  the  eastern  departments  were 
without  electricity  for  200  days,  due  to  guer- 
rilla actions.  Guerrillas  additionally  de- 
stroyed cotton  fields,  warehouses,  and  rail- 
road cars  loaded  with  cotton. 
Asociacion  Nacional  de  la  Empresa  Privada 
(ANEP) 
National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise: I  met  in  executive  session  with  ANEP 
leaders  who  represent  31  different  groups 
covering  all  privately  owned  sectors  of  the 
economy.  They  stated  that  the  threat  of  in- 
stituting the  second  phase  of  the  agrarian 
reform  should  be  lifted  as  owners  were  not 
working  their  property.  As  long  as  this 
threat  continued  production  would  be  down, 
dramatically  affecting  coffee  production,  a 
major  source  of  foreign  exchange.  (Phase  II 
would  confiscate  properties  between  100-500 
hectares  in  size. ) 

Phase  I  sigrarian  reform  confiscations  of 
property  over  500  hectares  have  not  been 
properly  compensated  for.  Owners  have 
been  receiving  a  maximum  of  2%  of  land 
value  in  cash.  The  difference  has  been  han- 
dled with  bonds  having  3.  5  and  20  years  for 
redemption.  Many  considered  these  worth- 
less. The  government  used  a  tax  base  for 
the  period  1976-77  without  consideration 
for  any  real  improvements  to  property 
during  the  intervening  period. 

During  the  confiscation  process  of  Phase  I 
there  were  100  cases  of  property  seizures 
which  were  less  than  the  required  500  hec- 
tares. Special  government  decrees  main- 
tained government  ownership  of  these  prop- 
erties rather  than  returning  them  to  the 
owners.  They  too  have  been  inadequately 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  properties. 
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(Government  daU  base  for  property  owner- 
ship was  taken  from  the  year  1970.) 

When  asked  who  was  pressuring  govern- 
ment to  institute  Phase  II  of  the  Agrarian 
Reform  (confiscation  of  properties  between 
100-500  hectares)  I  was  told  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
(AFL-CIO). 

ANEP  officials  sUted  that  the  national- 
ized banks  were  now  a  government  monopo- 
ly, in  the  hands  of  a  few  with  no  competi- 
tion. Interest  rates  were  higher  and  the  gov 
emment  controlled  100  percent  of  the  ac- 
tions. The  banks  were  now  attempting  to 
sell  bonds  representing  49  percent  of  assets; 
20  percent  of  these  were  available  for  sale  to 
bank  employees  and  29  percent  to  the 
public.  Public  newspaper  notices  of  offer- 
ings were  getting  few  takers.  The  public  had 
little  confidence  since  the  banks  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  military,  intervening  with 
armored  cars  in  a  simultaneous  takeover  of 
all  banks.  For  three  years  three  people  have 
been  providing  the  provisional  directorship 
of  the  banks.  These  managers  have  no  expe- 
rience in  economic  analysis.  As  there  is  no 
competition  between  the  banks,  preference 
for  credits  have  l)een  directed  to  govern- 
ment monopolies,  such  as  the  agrarian 
reform.  Bank  loans  to  the  private  sector 
have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  lack  of 
bank  competition  and  the  direction  of  cred- 
its to  government  agencies.  Bank  loan  avail- 
ability has  been  sharply  curtailed. 

These  ANEP  officials  requested  that 
United  States  economic  assistance  be  chan- 
neled to  the  private  sector  to  encourage  the 
free  market  economy  and  private  business. 
Armed  Forces 
The  new  Defense  Minister.  Carlos  Eu- 
genic Vides  Casanova,  takes  pride  in  the  ini- 
tiatives being  taken  by  the  army  over  the 
guerrillas.  He  hopes  to  keep  the  guerrillas 
on  the  defensive  while  providing  protection 
to  civilians  in  those  areas  cleared  of  guerril- 
las. General  Vides  Casanova  spoke  proudly 
of  extensive  civic  actions  underway  in  bridge 
and  road  reconstruction,  rebuilding  of  clin- 
ics and  schools  while  providing  protection  to 
farm  workers  and  public  transportation. 

A  visit  to  a  local  commander  at  Zacateco- 
luca  confirmed  the  enthusiasm  for  civic 
action  and  the  zeal  to  secure  the  area  for 
farm  workers  to  work  their  land.  This  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  told  of  his  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate army  support  with  local  mayors  and 
other  town  leadership  to  gain  civilian  confi- 
dence in  army  supportive  actions. 
Militam  Hospital 
A  visit  to  the  military  hospital  confirmed 
the  propaganda  success  of  the  communists 
in  their  disinformation  program  designed  to 
discredit  El  Salvador  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
international  support  by  way  of  assistance. 
Some  foreign  equipment  is  being  made 
available  but  the  military  sadly  lack  ade- 
quate medicines,  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  hospital  was  crowded  with  over  330 
patients.  Passageways  werefull  of  beds  with 
patients.  Expansion  of  hospital  facilities 
was  not  keeping  pace  with  requirements. 

The  hospital  commander  informed  me 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  doctors.  Para- 
medical training  being  conducted  by  a 
United  States  military  medical  team  would 
help  alleviate  suffering  of  combat  wounded 
in  war  areas.  However  at  this  time  doctors 
were  required  to  move  to  forward  combat 
areas  to  treat  wounded  despite  inadequate 
facilities,  and  shortage  of  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  in  these  areas.  There  were 
insufficient  helicopters  to  perform  needed 
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tasks.  The  fourteen  army  helicopters  were 
being  utilized  for  troop  movement,  supply 
deliveries  and  wounded  evacuation. 

The  hospital  commander  told  me  there 
were  infrequent  visits  from  International 
groups  inspecting  the  hospital.  Elach  prom- 
ised assistance  from  their  organizations 
without  any  subsequent  response. 
Refugee  Centers 
Two  refugee  centers  were  visited.  One  at 
SanU  Tecla  just  west  of  the  capital  city  of 
San  Salvador.  The  other  at  Cojutepeque  to 
the  east  on  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Santa  Tecla  has  been  operating  for  over 
three  years.  There  are  over  800  refugees 
there.  A  number  of  the  men  have  found 
work  in  the  surrounding  urban  area  and  a 
few  are  engaged  in  minor  work  programs 
creating  small  profits  for  basic  food  necessi- 
ties. Refugees  at  Santa  Tecla  come  from  two 
areas  in  Morazan  department  and  had  been 
moved  out  of  these  areas  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

The  Cojutepeque  refugee  center  had  been 
operating  a  month  and  existed  because  of 
the  exodus  of  refugees  fleeing  fighting,  pri- 
marily from  the  Suchitoto  town  area.  This 
town  has  been  taken  by  the  guerrilla,  retak- 
en by  the  army  and  then  been  involved  in 
renewed  fighting.  These  civilians  had  not 
been  displaced  by  the  army  for  their  protec- 
tion but  rather  were  fleeing  the  guerrillas. 

Young  workers,  representing  the  Green 
Cross,  were  painstakingly  reporting  nsunes 
of  individuals  at  the  Cojutepeque  refugee 
center.  Again  there  was  no  evidence  of  inter- 
national support  for  these  several  hundred 
refugees  and  the  Green  Cross  was  the  only 
representative  at  both  refugee  camps  vis- 
ited. 

The  lack  of  concern  by  the  international 
community  for  the  tribulations  being  en- 
dured by  the  Salvadoran  people  is  testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  of  communist  propagan- 
da. El  Salvador  has  been  made  an  outcast 
nation  without  justification. 

Another  View  of  Agrarian  Reform 
My  visit  to  the  local  Army  conunander  at 
Zacatecoluca  was  with  two  men  who  owned 
farming  property  in  nearby  department  San 
Vicente.  For  some  time  this  area  near  the 
slopes  of  the  San  Vicente  volcano  has  been 
terrorized  by  guerrillas.  In  the  past  the 
army  has  not  been  able  to  provide  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  control  so  that  the  guer- 
rillas have  always  been  able  to  return. 

These  two  men  own  property  less  than  500 
hectares  in  size  and  thus  not  confiscated 
under  Phase  I  of  the  Agrarian  reform.  They 
had  been  forced  to  leave  because  of  guerrilla 
actions.  The  ambitious  and  confident  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  commanding  army  forces  in 
Zacatecoluca  proudly  spoke  of  his  civic 
action  programs,  the  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween army  units,  his  headquarters  and  ci- 
vilian authorities.  He  carefully  outlined  his 
activities  and  efforts  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  confidence  in  the  army  in  their 
ability  to  keep  the  guerrillas  from  their  de- 
structive raids  of  the  farm  lands. 

The  two  farm  owners  and  I  drove  back  to 
San  Salvador  with  considerable  optimism. 
The  two  seemed  eager  to  accept  the  Colo- 
nels' offer  to  come  back  and  work  their 
property  under  the  army's  protection. 
Shortly  that  optimism  collapsed  like  a 
popped  balloon. 

In  San  Salvador  we  met  with  several  Sal- 
vadoran men  in  a  private  home.  The  two 
men  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  army 
headquarters  in  Zacatecoluca  told  of  their 
optimism  and  their  confidence  in  the  Army 
colonel.     Immediately    one    of    the    men 


present  raised  his  voice  in  anger.  He  pound- 
ed the  table  with  his  fist  and  said.  "Trust 
the  army!  How  can  we?  The  army  took  our 
property  away  at  the  point  of  a  gun  in  1980, 
and  now  you  say  trust  them  and  go  back  to 
work  our  farms?  Don't  you  remember  what 
Morales  Ehrlich  (previous  director  of 
ISTA's  Agrarian  Reform  organization  under 
ex-president  Duarte)  told  us  when  we  were 
all  assembled  that  day?  That  we  should  all 
work  our  properties  so  that  when  they  were 
expropriated  the  transition  would  be  that 
much  smoother?  Do  they  think  were  crazy? 
Maybe  this  army  Colonel  is  a  good  man.  but 
how  long  is  he  going  to  be  there?  Who's 
going  to  replace  him?  And  what  about  the 
elections?  If  the  Christian  Democrats  win 
they  will  expropriate  all  our  property!  Do 
they  just  want  us  to  get  the  fields  back  in 
production  so  that  they  can  confiscate  them 
from  us?" 

That  tells  the  story.  The  greatest  threat 
to  unity  in  the  country  is  distrust.  And  yet  a 
distrust  for  very  valid  reasons.  What  most 
Americans  don't  realize  is  that  the  country 
is  In  a  guerrilla  war.  without  frontiers.  The 
war  is  not  just  being  fought  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  forests,  on  the  slopes  of  the  vol- 
canos  and  among  armed  forces,  but  by  indi- 
viduals. There  is  a  guerrilla  leadership  that 
operates  from  the  cities,  with  intelligence 
networks,  clandestine,  propaganda  and  psy- 
chological operations. 

In  El  Salvador  trust  and  confidence  is 
given  to  those  you  know  and  know  well.  Oc- 
casionally someone  you  once  had  confidence 
in  is  identified  as  a  guerrilla  leader.  A  school 
friend  not  seen  for  two  years  has  his  house 
raided;  it  is  an  arms  cache,  a  "safe"  house 
and  full  of  communist  propaganda  litera- 
ture. The  leader  of  the  Miami  kidnapping  of 
Mrs.  Roberto  Quinones  turns  out  to  be  an 
old  friend,  one  had  not  seen  for  several 
years.  The  fight  is  ideological.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  CARLOS 
WILLIAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  we  mark  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  William  Carlos 
Williams,  New  Jersey's  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  poet  and  one  of  the  foremost 
creators  of  modem  American  art.  I  am 
proud  to  recognize  Mr.  Williams' 
birthday  and  announce  the  beginning 
of  a  centennial  celebration  at  the  Wil- 
liam Carlos  Williams  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Rutherford,  N.J. 

We  celebrate  William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams not  so  much  for  his  role  as  the 
"father  of  modem  poetry,"  as  he  is 
often  described,  but  as  the  people's 
poet.  He  lived  in  Rutherford  almost  all 
his  life,  serving  the  community  as  a 
general  practitioner  and  pediatrician. 
In  an  era  when  msuiy  of  his  artistic 
colleagues  chose  to  leave  America  as 
cynicad  expatriots,  Williams  remained. 
He  found  in  the  people  of  Bergen  and 
Passaic  Counties  a  rich  resource  of 
contemporary  life.  Williams  drew  his 
striking  and  precise  images  from  the 
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faces  and  scenes  that  surrounded  him 

at  home  in  America. 
William   Carlos   Williams   wrote    in 

1917: 

My  townspeople,  beyond  in  the  great  world, 
are  many  with  whom  it  were  far  more 
profitable  for  me  to  live  than  here 
with  you  .  .  . 

I  remain!  Therefore,  listen! 

For  you  will  not  soon  have  another  singer. 

Williams  gave  life  and  energy  to  the 
obvious  and  pedestrian.  He  saw  in  his 
small  community  images  of  the 
modern  American  spirit.  Those  images 
influenced  not  only  a  young  genera- 
tion of  poets  and  authors,  but  changed 
the  direction  of  music  and  the  visual 
arts  forever. 

Although  the  artistic  community 
around  the  world  is  indebted  to  the 
poetry  of  William  Carlos  Williams, 
those  of  us  from  Bergen  County,  N.J., 
are  proud  to  claim  him  as  our  own.  It 
is  timely  and  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Arts  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  as  one  of  five  regional  arts  cen- 
ters. Through  the  center  and  his  ad- 
mirers, the  force  of  William  Carlos 
William's  poetry  will  endure  to  raise 
our  spirits  and  vision.  As  Williams 
wrote: 

At  our  age  the  imagination,  across  the  sorry 
facts,  lifts  us.  to  make  roses,  stand 
before  thorns.* 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  OUR 
HISPANIC  HERITAGE 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  week  long  celebration  of 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  we  are  all 
made  more  aware  of  the  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  the  Hispanic 
Community  to  the  advancement  of  our 
Nation.  Whether  this  results  in  a  re- 
newed pride  in  our  Hispanic  heritage 
or  in  a  new  awareness  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  neighbors  to  the 
South,  this  celebration  is  worthy  of 
support. 

Although  this  is  a  time  for  celebrat- 
ing achievements,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  obstacles  which  need  to  be  over- 
come so  that  the  future  can  be  a 
better  place  for  all  Americans. 

Our  country  has  prospered  and  pro- 
gressed because  the  various  ethnic 
groups  which  immigrated  to  this 
Nation  have  brought  with  them  a  rich 
heritage,  a  healthy  diversity,  a  strong 
dedication  to  freedom,  and  a  hunger 
for  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  those  of  us  with 
a  Hispanic  Heritage.  We  have  contrib- 
uted our  share  of  war  heroes,  artists, 
scientists,  businessmen,  entrepreneurs, 
educators,  and  political  leaders.  Yet, 
each  story  of  success  is  accompanied 
with  its  example  of  discrimination  and 
prejudice.  Given  this  sad  truth,  one  is 
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left  wondering  how  much  more  could 
Americans  of  Hispanic  Heritage, 
blacks,  Asian-Americains.  American-In- 
dians, and  others  have  contributed 
had  they  not  experienced  the  pro- 
longed level  of  discrimination  which 
persists  to 'this  day.  Had  these  superfi- 
cial limitations  been  removed  earlier 
in  our  history,  would  not  we  all  be 
better  off  today? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Americans  of 
other  ethnic  origin  were  also  victims 
of  such  prejudice.  However,  their  abili- 
ty to  retain  their  native  culture  and 
language  while  being  fully  accepted  as 
Americans  has  enabled  them  to  more 
easily  take  advantage  of  the  available 
opportunities. 

Given  our  country's  rapidly  chang- 
ing economy  and  dependence  on  an 
educated  public,  I  see  a  need  for  us  to 
put  away  our  prejudices  and  commit 
ourselves  to  programs  which  are  vital 
to  our  Nation's  prosperity.  We  cannot 
afford  to  permit  the  further  depletion 
of  our  human  resources  and  alienation 
of  our  ethnic  groups.  I  challenge  the 
President.  Congress,  State  legislatures, 
local  governments,  and  the  private 
sector  to  develop  this  hidden  potential 
so  that  it  will  become  a  productive 
asset  rather  than  a  liability.* 


MILITARY  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago  President  Eisenhower  warned  of 
the  growth  of  a  military  industrial 
complex,  subservient  to  none  and  om- 
nipotent to  all.  Today,  his  worst  fears 
seem  to  be  coming  true.  A  massive, 
noncompetitive,  monolithic  bureaucra- 
cy has  gradually  developed,  one  where 
managers  have  no  interest  in  assuring 
quality,  workers  are  poorly  trained, 
production  controls  are  almost  non- 
existent, and  weapon  design  rarely 
meets  manufacturing  requirements. 
The  result  is  a  plethora  of  abuses 
ranging  from  paying  $110  for  electron- 
ic diodes  costing  4  cents  apiece,  to 
missing  washers  grounding  our  Per- 
shing II  missiles,  to  $2  billion  cost 
overruns  on  the  C-5A  cargo  plane.  In 
addition,  contractors  are  rarely  forced 
to  guarantee  their  products.  If  the 
plane,  tank,  or  gun  does  not  work  the 
contractor  simply  tacks  on  additional 
charges  to  the  bill,  all  at  taxpayers' 
expense. 

More  importantly,  the  atmosphere 
of  waste  and  inefficiency  fostered  by 
an  anticompetitive  environment  inevi- 
tably leads  to  imreliable,  shoddy  weap- 
ons; weapons  with  which  our  soldiers 
in  the  field  must  risk  their  lives.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of 
our  procurement   process   have   been 
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the  field  officers  themselves.  Clearly, 
changes  must  be  made,  especially  in 
our  bidding  procedures. 

Our  process  of  procurement  is  in 
urgent  need  of  a  massive  dose  of  com- 
petitive medicine.  Competitive  bidding 
pitting  rival  systems  against  each 
other  will  ultimately  lead  to  lower 
prices,  higher  quality,  and  according 
to  the  Defense  Science  Board,  savings 
of  up  to  20  percent  on  the  average  con- 
tract. 

A  truly  independent  testing  office 
should  be  established  to  monitor  the 
Pentagon's  testing  and  procurement 
procedures.  Sponsored  by  Congress- 
man CooRTER  of  New  Jersey,  the 
House  has  recently  passed  legislation 
that  would  include  funding  for  such 
an  office,  one  which  would  report  di- 
rectly to  Congress  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Congress,  which 
eventually  appropriates  all  defense 
funding,  will  now  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  determine  what  programs  are 
actually  needed.  In  addition,  the  inde- 
pendent office  will  correct  the  ludi- 
crous situation  where  the  students  at 
the  Department  of  Defense,  are.  in 
effect,  grading  their  own  exams. 

The  profiteering  perpetrators  within 
DOD  must  be  vigorously  dealt  with. 
Pull  scale  prosecution,  not  simply  the 
loss  of  jobs,  should  accompany  each 
Instance  of  graft  or  scandalous  over- 
payments. Cheating  can  never  be  con- 
doned, but  fraud  that  jeopardizes  our 
national  security  is  unconscionable 
and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Above  all.  we  need  to  reexamine  our 
overall  defense  philosophy.  At  a  time 
of  limited  resources  available  for  de- 
fense, we  must  begin  to  develop  a 
mind-set  like  that  of  the  Israeli's,  one 
which  designs  and  buys  equipment 
that  helps  its  soldiers  do  their  jobs, 
not  just  solve  unemployment  in  con- 
gressional districts.  In  an  ideal  world 
Congress  would  not  have  to  bother 
with  such  problems  as  missing  washers 
on  Pershing  missiles  and  graft  and 
greed  at  the  Pentagon.  Budgetary 
guidelines  would  be  followed  and  an 
efficient,  lean  Pentagon  would  emerge. 
Then  again,  in  an  ideal  world  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  Pentagon; 
would  there?* 


LEONID  KELBERT 
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Leonid,  a  film  producer,  is  the  only 
Jew  to  participate  in  the  Moscow  Film 
Institute  since  the  6-day  war  in  1967. 
In  1975,  he  won  at  least  three  prizes  at 
the  Cuban  Film  Festival  for  "The  Ca- 
tastrophe Will  Not  Happen."  and  at 
the  Czech  Film  Festival  of  1976.  he 
won  the  Grand  Prize.  Gold  Medal,  and 
First  Place  for  "Ideas  of  Academiciam 
T.  Selikov."  His  film  "Ice  and  Fire" 
was  made  for  the  1980  Italian  Film 
Festival  and  was  shown  on  Italian  tele- 
vision under  the  title,  "Man  and  Sci- 
ence." but  with  another  director's 
name  substituted. 

Leonid  lives  with  his  wife,  Miriam,  a 
forensic  pathologist,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Ruth,  who  was  born  March  22, 
1982.  They  live  in  a  one-room  commu- 
nal flat.  Leonid  applied  for  an  exit  visa 
and  then  resigned  his  job  because  of 
official  pressure  on  cinema  and  the 
arts.  His  visa  was  refused  in  March 
1981. 

Except  for  his  15  days'  detention  for 
"hoolinganism,"  Leonid  has  remained 
creative  and  considers  'the  time  of  his 
refusal"  as  the  most  important  period 
of  his  life  so  far.  He  produced  a  series 
of  playlets  based  on  episodes  of  Jewish 
history  and  culture  in  1981.  He  is  an 
active  participant  in  a  group  of  young 
Leningrad  Jews  who  are  studying  their 
religion  and  culture  in  weekly  semi- 
nars. These  seminars  have  recently 
been  under  attack  by  the  KGB,  and 
since  the  arrest  of  Evgeny  Lein  in  May 
1981,  the  general  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding refuseniks  has  sharply  dete- 
riorated. 

In  March  1983,  Leonid  was  told  by 
the  KGB  that  no  more  Jewish  cultural 
activities  would  be  permitted.  In  the 
past,  those  involved  in  cultural  activi- 
ties had  been  detained  for  periods  of 
15  days,  but  in  the  future,  they  were 
told  they  would  be  charged  with  anti- 
Soviet  activities  and  face  long-term  im- 
prisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  many  con- 
cerned Members  participating  in  this 
years  Vigil,  I  hope  the  Soviet  Union 
will  exhibit  respect  for  basic  human 
rights  and  allow  citizens  such  as 
Leonid  Kelbert  to  follow  their  con- 
sciences, practice  their  religion,  and 
participate  in  cultural  activities  with- 
out fear  of  punishment  from  the 
state.* 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "refuse- 
nik"  has  become  an  international 
word— a  word  that  describes  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. As  part  of  the  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil.  I  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of  one 
refusenik  in  particular.  Leonid  Kel- 
bert. 


CALLOUS  NATURE  OF  SOVIET 
LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
269  innocent  lives  in  the  Korean  Air- 
line massacre  is  a  reprehensible  attack 
that  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  high- 
lighting the  true  nature  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions. The  Soviets  have  proven  to 
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the  world  that  their  indifference  to 
the  norms  of  international  behavior 
can  only  be  matched  by  their  disre- 
gard for  human  life.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Soviets  have  no  intention  of  ad- 
mitting their  crime  of  shooting  down 
Flight  007.  as  they  arrogantly  contin- 
ue to  dismiss  the  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  civilians.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
apology,  full  accounting  of  the  facts 
and  corrective  actions  the  President 
has  asked  for  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing outstanding  editorial  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  on  this  barbaric 
act.  As  the  News  points  out. 

Just  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to 
persuade  Western  Europe  that  it  has  no 
need  to  deploy  new  nuclear  missiles,  the 
brutal  and  callous  nature  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership has  been  freshly  demonstrated. 

As  the  crucial  INF  as  well  as  START 
talks  continue  In  Geneva,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
negotiating  positions  as  the  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  cajole  and  neutralize  our  allies 
will  undoubtably  be  stepped  up. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CFrom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Sept.  10, 
1983] 

Soviet  "Big  Lie"  Policy 

Moscow  has  issued  its  "big  lie  "  concerning 
the  downed  South  Korean  airliner,  and  it  is 
sticking  to  it,  using  no  less  a  mouthpiece 
than  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro- 
myko.  who  reiterated  the  fairy  tale  before 
an  angry  meeting  of  European  foreign  min- 
isters in  Madrid. 

The  airline  was  on  an  American  spying 
mission,  the  story  goes,  and  was  shot  down 
while  trying  to  escape.  Trying  to  embellish 
the  lie.  Moscow  says  the  plane  had  no  navi- 
gation lights.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  recorded  conversations  of  Soviet 
pilots,  who  three  times  mention  the  doomed 
airliners  flashing  lights. 

Mr.  Gromyko  defiantly  proclaimed  the 
right  to  shoot  down  any  plane  that  violated 
the  Soviet  Unions  -sacred  '  borders.  Quietly 
seething  at  the  session.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  said  in  commenting  on  the 
Gromyko  statement  that  it  illustrated  "the 
difference  in  allocation  of  weight  to  security 
on  the  one  hand  and  human  values  on  the 
other.  There  is  no  weight  given  to  human 
values  in  that  kind  of  statement. 

In  contrast.  Japan  estimates  that  Soviet 
fighter  planes  have  violated  its  airspace 
over  2.000  times  in  the  past  year  alone.  Last 
November,  a  Soviet  airliner  on  a  scheduled 
flight  went  off  course  and  flew  over  the  U.S. 
Navy  submarine  base  at  Groton.  Conn.  Last 
March.  Cuban  airliners  strayed  from  their 
approved  courses  and  went  near  Griffis  Air 
Force  Base  near  Rome.  N.Y.  The  airliners 
were  not  shot  down  for  their  error;  the 
flights  were  merely  suspended  for  a  short 
time  as  a  penalty. 

Those  most  directly  affected  by  the  Soviet 
action— the  airline  pilots— are  proposing  ap- 
propriate measures.  The  council  of  the 
57,000-member  international  Federation  of 
Airline  Pilots  has  recommended  that  all 
member  unions  boycott  all  flights  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  at  least  60  days.  This 
would  be  a  significant  gesture  of  the  world's 
contempt. 

The  greatest  penalty,  however,  is  the  tre- 
mendous blow  to  Soviet  prestige  and  credi- 
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bility.  and  this  is  something  Moscow  has 
done  to  itself. 

The  uncivilized  Soviet  behavior  hurts  a 
whole  range  of  East-West  relations  and  in- 
creases international  tensions,  but  it  affects 
particularly  an  important  aspect  of  Soviet 
policy.  Just  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  seek- 
ing to  j>ersuade  Western  Europe  that  it  has 
no  need  to  deploy  new  nuclear  missiles,  the 
brutal  and  callous  nature  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership has  been  freshly  demonstrated.* 


BAN  ON  COP-KILLER  BULLETS 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  as  a  strong  advocate  of  legis- 
lation to  ban  cop-killer  bullets— armor 
piercing  handgun  ammunition  which 
can  penetrate  bullet-resistant  vests 
worn  by  police  officers.  The  dangers 
posed  by  this  ammunition  to  our  Na- 
tion's 528.000  police  officers  Is  well 
known.  The  only  purpose  of  these  bul- 
lets Is  to  kill  human  beings  wearing 
bulletproof  vests— vests  which  are 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  more 
than  400  police  officers. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  to  ban  these  cop-killer 
bullets.  These  bills,  introduced  by 
Representative  Mario  Biaggi  and  Sen- 
ator Patrick  Moynihan  of  New  York, 
now  have  170  cosponsors  in  the  House 
and  15  In  the  Senate.  Furthermore, 
police  groups  around  the  country  sup- 
port these  bills  with  unanimity. 

Recently,  an  editorial  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  supporting  this 
ban  on  cop-killer  bullets.  It  thought- 
fully examines  the  dangers  posed  by 
these  bullets  and  the  need  for  action 
to  outlaw  their  use  and  production.  I 
would  commend  the  reading  of  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues.  During  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  I  hope 
they  will  reflect  on  the  cogent  and 
compelling  views  set  forth  In  this  edi- 
torial. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  29,  1983] 
Kill  the  "Cop-Killer"  Bullets 

"Apple  greens"  are  bullets  so  hard  that 
without  their  coating  of  light  green  Teflon 
they  would  tear  up  the  inside  of  a  gun's 
barrel  when  fired.  That  hardness  permits 
them  to  penetrate  the  Kevlar  vests  credited 
with  saving  the  lives  of  more  than  400  police 
officers.  Such  penetrating  bullets  offer  little 
advantage  to  the  sportsman.  Their  only  pur- 
pose is  to  kill  human  beings— whether  po- 
licemen, presidents  or  popes— who  wear 
Kevlar  vests. 

Yet  such  "cop-killer"  ammunition  remains 
available  for  sale  to  potential  criminals  and 
terrorists.  Bills  in  Congress  would  ban  it. 
but  the  Administration  has  yet  to  take  a  po- 
sition, apparently  for  fear  of  offending  its 
friends  at  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
This  bow  to  politics  is  not  only  misguided, 
it's  dangerous. 

Bills  introduced  by  Representative  Mario 
Biaggi  and  Senator  Daniel  Moynihan  of 
New  York  would  give  Washington  authority 
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to  ban  handgun  ammunition  that  can  pene- 
trate the  most  common  police  vest.  The  bills 
have  170  co-sponsors  in  the  House  and  15  in 
the  Senate. 

Police  records  don't  always  reveal  the  kind 
of  ammunition  criminals  use  to  shoot  offi- 
cers, so  the  magnitude  of  the  threat  is  hard 
to  assess.  Mr.  Biaggi  cites  two  cases  of  law 
enforcement  officers  shot  with  the  bullets. 
Armor-piercing  bullets  are  thought  to  be 
popular  in  the  Florida  drug  and  gun-run- 
ning community,  where  criminals  wear  vests 
and  want  the  penetration  power  for  their 
own  wars. 

More  than  half  the  nation's  police  now 
wear  the  vests,  and  police  groups  support 
the  bill  with  unusual  unanimity,  from 
unions  to  the  conservative  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Its  president 
says  flatly  that  the  bullets  have  "no  legiti- 
mate use  .  .  .  either  in  or  out  of  law  enforce- 
ment." 

Such  talk  prompts  anxiety  at  the  N.R.A. 
The  gun  lobby  values  its  friendly  relations 
with  police,  to  whom  it  offers  firearms 
training.  It  favors  voluntary  restrictions  by 
manufactures  but  gags  on  the  idea  of  any 
new  regulation,  even  to  protect  police  lives. 
So  the  N.R.A.  raises  technical  issues.  The 
bill  is  unacceptable,  it  argues,  because  it 
would  also  ban  some  hunting  rifle  ammuni- 
tion, which,  if  fired  from  certain  handguns, 
might  penetrate  a  Kevlar  vest. 

Those  kinds  of  handguns  aren't  practical 
for  street  crime,  and  it's  unlikely  the  Feds 
would  ban  hunting  ammunition  because  of 
them.  The  effect  of  voluntary  controls  is  du- 
bious. But  once  the  N.R.A.,  with  its  conserv- 
ative following,  spoke  up,  an  issue  that 
seemed  as  appealing  as  apple  pie  began  to 
feel  more  like  a  hot  potato.  The  Administra- 
tion referred  it  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
in  hopes  they  can  produce  a  definition  that 
will  please  the  N.R.A.  The  agencies  promise 
a  report  soon. 

There's  no  reason  for  Congress  even  to 
wait  for  the  agencies'  findings.  In  1982,  a 
less  formal  F.B.I,  report  identified  eight 
kinds  of  imported  and  domestically  made 
ammunition  that  seemed  to  fit  the  "cop- 
killer"  category.  The  Treasury  Secretary 
could  be  given  the  power  to  ban  them  but 
forbidden  to  restrict  popular  sporting  am- 
munition. The  ban  might  then  be  extended 
as  further  study  demonstrated  a  clear  need. 

Only  the  most  fanatical  gun-lobby  ideolo- 
gues could  find  fault  with  that.* 


THE  GRAND  RONDE 
RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  restore 
Federal  status  to  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde  Indians  In 
Polk  County. 

It  enables  the  tribe  to  qualify  for 
education,  health  care,  and  economic 
development  programs  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

With  the  full  support  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  Grand  Ronde  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  retain  their  Identity  as  a 
people,  to  preserve  their  culture,  and 
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to  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Restoration  of  tribal  status  places  an 
impori.ant  tool  In  the  hands  of  a  tribe 
which  asks  for  no  special  privileges, 
but  only  for  the  opportunity  to  help 
Itself. 

I  sponsored  similar  legislation  for 
the  Slletz  Indians,  In  Lincoln  County 
In  1977.  That  bill  has  demonstrated 
that  restoration  is  a  critical  step 
toward  the  goal  tribes  such  as  the 
Siletz  and  Grand  Ronde  have  set  for 
themselves,  which  Is  self  determina- 
tion. Examples  of  possible  tribal  pro- 
grams include  schools,  vocational 
training  programs,  and  tribal  enter- 
prises such  as  those  being  operated 
successfully  by  the  Warm  Springs. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  also  establishes  membership  re- 
quirements and  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  an  interim  council  which  will 
represent  the  tribe  during  its  reorgani- 
zation process. 

A  constitution  and  bylaws  will  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Interim  council  for 
approval  by  the  tribe.  Following  the 
pattern  of  the  Slletz,  the  tribe  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  author- 
ized to  develop  plans  for  a  reservation 
to  serve  as  an  economic  land  base,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

This  bill  has  received  strong,  biparti- 
san support  from  city,  county,  and 
State  officials,  church  groups,  and 
business  and  civic  organizations  In 
Oregon. 

The  Grand  Ronde  Restoration  Act  is 
endorsed  by  Gov.  Vic  Atiyeh,  State 
Senator  Dell  Isham,  and  State  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Hanneman,  The  com- 
missioners from  Polk  and  Yamhill 
Counties,  the  cities  of  McMlnnvlUe, 
Sheridan,  and  Wlllamina,  and  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Siletz,  Umatilla, 
and  Warm  Springs. 

Organizations  supporting  the  legisla- 
tion include  the  National  Coalition  to 
Support  Indian  Treaties,  the  Affili- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Northwest,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, the  Catholic  Campaign  for 
Human  Development,  the  Presbytery 
of  the  Cascades  and  the  Ecumenical 
Ministries  of  Oregon,  among  others. 

This  bill  Is  the  product  of  years  of 
careful  preparation  by  the  Grand 
Ronde  Tribes.  The  endorsements  I 
have  just  mentioned  show  how  well 
the  tribe  has  done  its  work.  Now  it  is 
time  to  take  the  next  step,  which  Is 
the  Introduction  in  Congress  of  this 
restoration  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
that  step  today,  and  I  am  confident 
this  Congress  will  act  to  restore  to  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde 
Indians  the  official  Federal  status  and 
trust  relationship  with  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  taken  from  them.  In  a 
mistaken  moment  of  history,  15  Con- 
gresses ago. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  Kathryn  Har- 
rison, vice  chairman  of  the  Confeder- 
ated  Tribes   of   Grand   Ronde.    Is   In 
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Washington   today   for  the   introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
include  her  statement  in  the  Record. 
so  my  colleagues  may  have  a  personal 
account  of  the  effects  of  termination. 
STATonarr    or    Kathryn    Harrison.    Vice 
Chairman.  CoNreDERATEB  Tribes  or  the 
Grand  Ronde  Tribal  Council 
Today,  for  the  first  time.  I  feel  at  peace 
with  my  ancestors:  the  introduction  of  this 
restoration  bill  is  a  beginning  of  an  ending: 
a  Eulogy  and  a  Greeting! 

I  am  speaking  here  today,  not  only  for  my 
people  back  home  who  are  gathered  togeth- 
er to  celebrate  this  day,  but  also  for  those 
ancestors  who  completed  our  first  Trail  of 
Tears",  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  walking  from  Table  Rock  near  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Medford.  Oregon,  in  a  mas- 
sive military  round-up  during  the  wintry 
month  of  February,  in  1856.  It  took  them 
thirty-three  days  to  reach  the  present  site 
of  the  Grand  Rondes.  For  those  proud 
people  who  carried  on.  persisted,  even  stood 
alone  to  preserve  our  culture,  termination 
was  not  in  their  plans  at  all. 
Did  they  make  that  walk  in  vain? 
If  you  know  anything  about  Indian 
people,  especially  the  history  of  the  Grand 
Ronde  Indians,  a  history  that's  not  in  the 
history  books,  you  know  we  have  endured 
much,  but  we  have  endured.  With  the 
coming  of  termination  in  1954.  our  second 
"Trail  of  Tears"  began  and  is  now  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year:  our  children  know  of  no 
other  way  of  life. 

The  economic  impact  was  devastating  and 
we  became  experts"  on  poverty;  our  origi- 
nal reservation  of  69.000  acres,  with  proper 
management,  could  have  been  a  continuing, 
on-going  support  for  us.  As  a  terminated 
tribe,  we  suffer  from  problems  in  addition  to 
issues  confronting  other  tribes.  Without  re- 
sources, we  are  a  minority  among  recognized 
tribes,  yet  we  are  not  considered  as  equals 
either  in  the  dominant  society. 

It  has  taken  a  lot  of  hard  work,  depressing 
and  discouraging  at  times,  but  there  has 
always  been  the  feeling  that,  as  extensions 
of  our  ancestors,  this  restoration  effort  is 
the  carrying  out  to  their  visions— and  so  we 
could  always  reach  back  to  their  strengths 
and  wisdom.  Because  of  this,  we  have  seen 
organizations  come  and  go.  yet  the  Grand 
Ronde  tribe  continues.  Our  roots  are  there, 
but  we  need  those  roots  confirmed  by  resto- 
ration. We  are  not  only  looking  at  strength 
ening  our  culture,  we  are  also  interested  in 
working  for  economic  t)etterment.  and.  so  by 
helping  ourselves,  we  are  helping  the  total 
community. 

Termination  of  Indian  tribes  has  been  dis- 
credited by  all  of  the  Presidents  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  yet  my  tribe  is  still  terminated. 
But.  now.  Congressman  AuCoin  knows 
and  understands  our  plight  and  has  joined 
us  in  our  long  walk  toward  rejoining  the 
family  of  Indian  nations.  By  introducing  our 
restoration  bill  today,  he  is  giving  us  new 
hope  that  there  is  still  Uberty  and  Justice 
for  AU  ■  in  this  United  States  of  America.* 
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memorial  address  by  phil 
crane  honoring  larry 
Mcdonald 

HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
needless,  unprovoked  murder  of  our 
fine  colleague.  Larry  McDonald,  and 
268  other  innocent  civilians  aboard  a 
Korean  airliner  by  a  Soviet  pilot 
which  shocked  and  sickened  the  free 
world,  brought  forth  countless  words 
of  justified  praise  for  Congressman 
McDonald.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. Phil  Crane,  in  his  address  at 
Constitution  Hall  on  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 11  at  the  memorial  service  honor- 
ing Congressman  Lawerence  Patton 
McDonald  and  the  other  passengers 
onboard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 
summed  up  best  the  brutal  attack  by 
an  agent  of  the  Godless  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  loss  of  one  of  the  finest  Mem- 
bers ever  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Mister  Speaker.  I  request 
permission  to  place  Congressman 
Cranes  remarks  in  the  Record. 
The  remarks  follow: 
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Kalhy.  Tryggvi.  memliers  of  the  McDon- 
ald family.  t)ereaved  loved  ones  here  and 
beyond,  on  September  I  of  this  year,  the 
Communist  tyranUs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
shocked  most  people  in  the  civilized  world 
with  an  incredibly  cruel  and  cowardly  act. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  defenseless 
men.  women  and  children  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood  on  Korean  Airlines  flight  007. 

But  why  should  anyone  have  been 
shocked  or  surprised  by  this  monstrous 
atrocity? 

The  man  who  presides  over  the  grotesque 
police  state  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  man 
who  stands  accused  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion  for  having  authorized  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  against  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Why  should  anyone  be  shocked  or  sur- 
prised that  a  dictator,  who  sought  to 
murder  this  Prince  of  Peace,  would  order 
the  murder  of  a  plane  full  of  innocent  civil- 
ians? 

Why  should  anyone  be  shocked  or  sur 
prised  that  this  inhumane  ruler,  who  super 
intended  the  butchery  of  Budapest  and  the 
bloody  persecution  of  Prague,  would  order 
the  murder  of  a  plane  full  of  innocent  civil- 
ians? 

Why  should  anyone  be  shocked  or  sur- 
prised that  this  cynical  sadist,  who  orches- 
trated the  rape  of  Afghanistan,  would  order 
the  murder  of  a  plane  full  of  innocent  civil 
ians? 

Why  should  anyone  be  shocked  or  sur- 
prised that  this  barbaric  paranoid,  who 
sanctions  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  against  defenseless  women  and 
children,  would  order  the  murder  of  a  plane 
full  of  innocent  civilians? 
No.  Samantha.  they  are  not  just  like  us. 
The  ruthless  rulers  of  the  Soviet  empire 
are  psychopathic  subhumans  who  kill  with- 
out provocation  and  without  conscience. 
They  are  obscene.  They  violate  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature.  The  most  vicious  beasts  of 
the  jungle  do  not  match  the  atrocities  that 
this  form  of  evil  species  in  pinstripe  suiU 
can  perpetrate. 


So,  no  one  should  be  shocked  or  surprised 
by  their  latest  crime  against  humanity, 
which  they  boldly  declare  they  are  prepared 
to  commit  again.  This  threat  must  be  taken 
seriously.  Their  track  record  proves  they 
mean  it. 

Scores  of  millions  of  human  victims  of 
communism  preceded  the  precious  souls 
who  took  the  ill-fated  Korean  Airline's 
flight  that  ended  in  terror  on  the  night  of 
September  first. 

As  I  flew  back  to  Washington  this  morn- 
ing. I  tried  to  imagine  the  horror  of  an  ex- 
plosion at  35.000  feet.  Was  there  time  for 
loved  ones  to  have  one  last  frightening  em- 
brace? Was  there  time  to  clutch  a  fright- 
ened child?  Did  the  pilots  fleetingly  think 
they  might  bring  their  precious  cargo  to  a 
safe  haven?  Did  Congressman  Larry 
McDonald  suspect  that  a  lifetime  of  com- 
mitment to  exposing  the  inhumanity  of 
Communism  would  end  at  the  hands  of  the 
evil  forces  he  had  tried  to  expose? 

I  first  met  Congressman  McDonald  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  over  20  years  ago.  At  that 
time  he  was  completing  a  residency  in  urol- 
ogy. He  had  committed  himself  to  serving 
the  suffering. 

I  was  impressed  with  Larry  upon  that  first 
meeting.  He  was  brilliant,  he  was  dedicated, 
he  was  a  man  of  integrity.  We  kept  bumping 
into  one  another  through  the  years  and  fate 
finally  brought  us  together  as  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Frankly,  I  was  surprised  that  Larry  would 
forego  a  successful  career  in  medicine  for 
the  frustrations  and  burdens  of  a  political 
career. 

But  he  had  such  illustrious  predecessors 
in  this  pursuit  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  at  the 
inception  of  the  Republic  down  to  Dr. 
Walter  Judd  in  our  own  time. 

These  men.  as  Larry,  were  trained  to  save 
lives  and  relieve  suffering.  They  turned 
their  talenU.  Instead,  to  a  larger  task- 
saving  the  Republic  and  relieving  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  civilization  under  siege  from  the 
deadly  virus  of  statism  and  collectivism. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  was  as  knowledge- 
able, intelligent,  and  dedicated  in  his  com- 
mitment to  expose  the  sickness  of  world 
communism  as  Larry  McDonald.  Ironically, 
tonight  on  television,  a  documentary  of 
KGB  terrorism  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
was  prepared  by  Larry,  will  be  premiered. 

Superficial  media  personalities  attempted 
to  compartmentalize  him  as  simply  "anti- 
communist."  This  sort  of  convenient  stereo- 
typing prevented  such  mental  Merrimacs  of 
the  media  from  recognizing  Larry's  pro- 
found commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  western  civilization:  in- 
dividual liberty  under  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  the  dignity  of  man,  limited  Constitu- 
tional government,  a  free  economy,  and 
preservation  of  our  nation's  strength  as  the 
last,  best  hope  of  mankind. 

Kinship  is  not  so  much  based  upon  blood 
as  shared  values.  Larry  McDonald,  in  that 
sense,  was  a  cherished  brother  in  the  eter- 
nal struggle  to  preserve  human  values  and 
the  ideals  of  our  Judeo-Christian  tradition. 
Now  he  has  joined  that  celestial  fraternity 
of  patriot  statesmen,  who  have  paid  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion  every  generation 
since  the  founding  of  this  beacon  of  hope 
for  mankind. 

If  Larry's  life,  and  that  of  the  other  268 
souls  who  boarded  flight  007,  are  not  to  be 
in  vain,  the  free  world  must  recognize  the 
menace  of  communism  for  what  it  is. 

It  is  the  emlKKliment  of  evil.  It  Is  the 
Beast  that  wages  unending  warfare  against 


all  decent  values  and  ideals  that  have  sur- 
faced over  5.000  years  of  recorded  history. 

Let  those  who  mourn  rededicate  and  re- 
consecrate themselves  to  the  task  of  pre- 
serving civilized  values  in  the  face  of  the 
ceaseless  assault  upon  them,  which  in  our 
own  time  Is  represented  by  communism,  just 
as  it  was  by  nazlsm  for  a  previous  genera- 
tion. The  war  Is  eternal.  Larry  McDonald  is 
just  one  more  casualty  in  that  struggle. 

Larry  recognized  that  the  ultimate  battle 
on  this  earth  is  between  material  and  spirit- 
ual values.  Atheistic  communism  attempts 
to  hold  out  the  lure  of  heaven  on  earth,  and 
in  the  process  has  condemned  its  advocates 
to  hell,  now  and  forevermore. 

On  June  30th  of  this  year,  Larry  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record  the  Temple- 
ton  address  delivered  by  Alexandr  Solzheni- 
tsyn  in  Great  Britain. 

In  his  remarks,  prefacing  Solzhenitsyn's 
speech.  Congressman  McDonald  said:  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  "is  quite  correct  when  he  stressed 
that  the  ideological  battle  in  the  world  is  be- 
tween things  spiritual  and  material.  The 
Soviet  Union  knows  this  and  that  Is  why 
they  fear  the  Bible  more  that  our  ICBMs." 

Solzhenitsyn,  in  that  historic  speech, 
stated: 

"Instead  of  the  ill  advised  hopes  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  which  have  reduced  us  to 
insignificance  and  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  death,  we  can 
only  reach  with  determination  for  the  warm 
hand  of  God.  which  we  have  so  rashly  and 
self-confidently  pushed  away.  It  we  did  this 
our  eyes  could  be  opened  to  the  errors  of 
this  unfortunate  twentieth  century  and  our 
hands  could  be  directed  to  act  them  right. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  cling  to  in  the  land- 
slide; all  the  thinkers  of  the  Enlightenment 
can  give  us  nothing." 

We  can  be  assured  that  Congressman 
McDonald,  at  that  fateful  moment  he  and 
his  passengers  were  mercilessly  shot  out  of 
the  sky.  reached  out  "for  the  warm  hand  of 
God." 

If  the  civilized  world,  in  the  face  of  this 
senslessly  brutal  tragedy,  joins  him  in 
reaching  "for  the  warm  hand  of  God,"  the 
forces  of  evil  cannot  prevail  and  those  we 
eulogize  today  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

God  bless  you  Larry.  You  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. And  comfort,  dear  Lord,  the  families 
of  all  who  perished  in  the  Korean  Air  Lines' 
massacre.9 


THE  PENTAGON.  NERVE  GAS, 
AND  IRRESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
who  chairs  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  report  on  the  De- 
fense Department  authorization.  It 
raises  serious  questions  about  the 
process  by  which  funds  for  the  produc- 
tion of  binary  nerve  gas  weapons  were 
included  in  the  conference  report. 

As  Chairman  Zablocki  pointed  out, 
the  House  overwhelmingly  voted 
against  spending  for  the  production  of 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons  earlier.  Fur- 
thermore, such  weapons  are  costly  and 
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unnecessary.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  to  vote  against  that  single 
provision  of  the  conference  report  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  The  will  of  the  majori- 
ty of  the  House  has  been  ignored  in 
the  conference  report,  and  a  vote 
against  the  entire  report  is  the  only  al- 
ternative open  to  us  on  this  issue. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  encourage 
them  to  join  in  voting  against  the  con- 
ference report. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Sept.  14. 
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The  Pentagon.  Nerve  Gas.  and 

Irresponsibility 

(By  Clement  Zablocki) 

The  recent  decision  by  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  to  approve  funds  for 
the  production  of  binary  nerve  gas  weapons 
carries  grave  foreign  policy,  arms  control 
and  budgetary  implications.  But  more  than 
that,  the  conferees'  action  on  the  fiscal  1984 
defense  authorization  bill  flies  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  our 
democratic  system:  majority  rule. 

On  June  15,  1983.  the  House  approved  256 
to  161  an  amendment  offered  by  myself  and 
Rep.  Ed  Bethune.  R-Ark..  to  prohibit  spend- 
ing $114.6  million  for  the  production  of 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons.  A  month  later, 
the  Senate  rejected  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins— 50  to  49— a  similar  amendment 
proposed  by  Sen.  David  Pryor,  R-Ark., 
which  also  would  have  barred  resumed 
nerve-gas  production. 

The  Senate  itself  was  evenly  divided  on 
the  issue,  the  tie-breaking  vote  on  the  Pryor 
amendment  being  cast  not  by  a  senator,  but 
rather  by  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  a  representative  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

A  simple  tally  of  the  two  recorded  votes 
on  the  binary  nerve  gas  program  clearly 
demonstrates  the  firm  majority  opposition 
in  congress  to  further  expenditures  on  this 
unnecessary  military  program.  Those  oppos- 
ing new  nerve  gas  production  total  305; 
those  favoring  it  only  211. 

How  then,  one  is  compelled  to  ask.  could  a 
conference  committee  formed  to  resolve 
issues  of  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  produce  a  result  that  is  not 
supported  by  a  majority  of  legislators  in 
either  chamber? 

The  answer  can  only  be  found  by  a  closer 
examination  of  the  membership  of  the  con- 
ference committee  itself.  Unlike  Congress  as 
a  whole,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee support  production  of  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons.  It  was.  therefore,  a  relatively 
simple  task  for  the  conferees,  all  members 
of  these  two  committees,  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  Pentagon's  poison  gas  program. 

The  conference  committee  acted  in  disre- 
gard for  the  views  of  a  clear  majority  of 
Congress.  Those  conferees  who  voted  to 
resume  nerve  gas  production  allowed  their 
personal  opinions  and  beliefs— not  the  will 
of  the  American  people— to  guide  their  ac- 
tions. As  a  result,  a  costly  and  militarily  un- 
necessary weapons  system— for  which  there 
is  not  support  among  a  majority  of  members 
of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House— has  been 
given  the  initial  go-ahead. 

Such  legislative  irresponsibility  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  the  future  of  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

If  other  committees  were  to  follow  this  ex- 
ample. Congress  would  soon  cease  to  be  a 
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deliberative  and  truly  representative  body. 
Major  domestic  and  foreign  policy  decisions 
would  be  made  by  a  select  group  of  self-pro- 
fessed experts.  Non-committee  members 
would  quickly  conclude  that  to  articulate 
their  views  and  those  of  their  constituents 
on  a  given  issue  would  be  a  futile  exercise. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  our  founding  fathers 
did  not  envision  such  a  decision-making 
process.  Our  democratic  system  has  flour- 
ished precisely  because  a  variety  of  points  of 
view  have  been  tolerated  and.  indeed,  en- 
couraged. In  the  final  analysis,  the  views  of 
the  majority  have  properly  prevailed. 

As  Congress  returns  to  Washington,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1984  defense  authorization  conference 
report  unless  the  binary  nerve  gas  produc- 
tion funds  have  been  deleted. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  in  my  35  years 
of  service  in  the  House  that  I  have  opposed 
a  defense  bill. 

My  vote  against  the  defense  conference 
reports  is  not  a  vote  against  a  strong  nation- 
al defense.  On  the  contrary,  by  reaffirming 
our  clear  opposition  to  this  counterproduc- 
tive military  program,  we  In  Congress  pre- 
serve both  our  national  security  interests 
and  our  democratic  system  of  govemment.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  HISPANIC 
HERITAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  raany 
important  contributions  the  Hispanic 
community  has  made  to  our  history, 
our  society,  and  our  culture.  Through- 
out our  Nation's  history,  Hispanics 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country.  Their  spirit, 
their  pride,  their  accomplishments 
have  all  added  much  to  the  strength 
of  our  Nation. 

Oscar  Handlin,  the  historian,  ob- 
served: "'Once  I  thought  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  immigrants  in  America.  Then  I 
discovered  that  immigrants  were 
American  history."  Indeed,  our  histo- 
ry, our  society  has  been  enriched,  and 
continues  to  be  enriched,  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Hispanic  community. 

Politically,  we  have  seen  the  Hispan- 
ic community  continue  to  make  steady 
and  significant  gains.  Undeniably, 
they  have  become  a  viable  and  vital 
political  force  throughout  our  country 
and  at  all  levels  of  government.  It  is 
projected  by  the  year  1990  Hispanics 
will  become  the  largest  minority  in  the 
United  States.  Inevitably,  the  Hispanic 
community  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  our  Nation's  political 
development. 

Historically,  Hispanics  have  dis- 
played courage  on  the  field  of  battle 
defending  America's  democratic  ideals. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  Hispanic  serv- 
icemen have  received  more  Medals  of 
Honor— 37— than  have  members  of  any 
other  American  ethnic  group. 
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Culturally,  the  Hispanic  community 
has  greatly  influenced  our  national 
heritage.  The  United  States  is  a  land 
of  cultural  and  political  diversity.  This 
diversity  makes  us  stronger  and  en- 
hances our  way  of  life.  Hispanic  cul- 
ture. Hispanic  entrepreneurs,  and  His- 
panic leaders  have  greatly  contributed 
to  this  diversity. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
important  contributions  of  the  His- 
panic community.  Next  week,  when 
our  country  celebrates  National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week.  I  hope  all  Amer- 
icans will  take  time  to  reflect  on  how 
Hispanics  have  greatly  enhanced  our 
way  of  life.» 


MOBIL  CAPTIVE  INSURER  CASE 
SHOWS  WHY  STATES  NEED 
UNITARY  TAX  SYSTEMS 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Container  Corporation  case  upheld 
the  right  of  States  to  use  very  simple 
apportionment  formulae  to  impose 
taxes  on  big  multistate  and  multina- 
tional corporations.  These  formulas 
are  in  lieu  of  the  States'  small  Depart- 
ments of  Taxation  attempting  to  phys- 
ically audit  the  books  of  these  giant 
corporations— some  of  them  much 
larger  fiscally  than  the  States  them- 
selves—in a  futile  effort  to  accurately 
determine  the  profits  earned  in  each 
State. 

Predictably,  the  big  multinationals 
are  launching  a  drive  in  Congress  to 
overturn  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
and  prevent  the  unitary  method  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  the  coop- 
eration of  the  big  companies  in  hon- 
estly and  fairly  reporting  their  inter- 
national operations— and  to  expect  the 
States  to  do  so  is  Alice-in-Wonderland 
mentality.  Corporate  profits  in  the 
face  of  a  State  tax  auditor  are  like  the 
Cheshire  cat— they  just  dissolve  into 
some  other  State  or  nation,  and  escape 
taxation. 

Instead  of  repealing  the  unitary 
method,  it  would  make  sense  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  adopt  it. 

The  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  19  on  Mobil's 
latest  tax  avoidance  gimmick  explains 
why  the  unitary  system  must  be  pre- 
served. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  19. 
1983} 
Mobil  Suit  Sheds  Light  on  Firms'  Deal- 
iMGS  With  Their  Offshore   Captive'  In- 

SURERS 

(By  Daniel  Hertzberg) 
New  York.— a  little-noticed  federal  court 
case  here  is  shedding  light  on  the  often- 
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shadowy  financial  dealings  between  U.S. 
corporations  and  their  offshore  captive" 
insurance  companies. 

Hundreds  of  U.S.  corporations  have  set  up 
insurance  subsidiaries,  nicknamed  cap- 
tives. "  in  offshore  tax  havens  like  Bermuda 
to  insure  themselves.  Some  captives  then 
branch  out  to  insure  outsiders,  too. 

The  case,  which  went  to  trial  before  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  judge  last  week,  pits  Mobil 
Corp..  the  giant  oil  company,  against  the 
U.S.  government.  Mobil  is  asking  for  $60 
million,  a  large  part  of  which  comes  from 
deductions  it  says  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  wrongfully  denied  it  for  premiums 
paid  to  four  Mobil-owned  offshore  insur 
ance  companies  from  1961  to  1969. 

The  government  claims  that  insurance 
transactions  l)etween  Mobil,  Mobil  affiliates 
and  the  four  captive  insurers  were  primarily 
for  tax  purposes  and  'were  shams." 

Justice  Department  lawyers,  in  court 
papers  and  courtroom  statements,  contend 
that  Mobil  allowed  its  offshore  insurance 
companies  to  charge  excessively  high  premi- 
ums to  Mobil  affiliates,  premiums  for  which 
Mobil  expected  to  receive  a  deduction  on  its 
U.S.  taxes. 

These  insurance  transactions  were  struc- 
tured so  that  the  four  offshore  insurers 
were  able  to  make  profits  many  times' 
those  of  commercial  insurance  companies, 
the  government  says. 

The  money  switched  from  Mobil  and  its 
affiliates  to  the  four  Mobil  captives  was  in 
tended  to  remain  outside  the  U.S.  and  free 
from  U.S.  taxes,  the  government  says.  In 
turn,  the  Mobil  captives  made  these  "prof- 
iU"  available  to  Mobil's  foreign  affiliates 
through  loans  and  other  financial  transac- 
tions, the  government  says. 

The  government  claims  that  the  kinds  of 
transactions  Mobil  engaged  in  are  common- 
place. In  his  opening  statement.  William  B. 
Barker,  a  government  attorney,  contends 
that  the  Mobil  case  illustrates  abuses 
which  are  systemic  "  among  many  captive  in- 
surance companies. 

Mobil,  in  court  papers,  denies  that  the 
four  captive  insurers  were  organized  or  ac- 
quired so  that  Mobil  or  its  affiliates  could 
avoid  or  evade  "  federal  income  taxes.  And 
it  says  that  the  premiums  charged  by  its 
captives  were  "fair  and  reasonable." 

Captive  insurance  is  a  major,  though  se- 
crecy-shrouded, industry.  Experts  estimate 
that  more  than  200  of  the  U.S.'s  top  500 
companies  have  captives,  as  do  thousands  of 
smaller  companies  and  trade  associations. 
Captive  insurers  currently  bring  in  $4  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion  a  year  in  insurance  premi- 
ums, say  officials  in  Bermuda,  the  largest 
haven  with  1,200  captives. 

U.S.  companies  can  deduct  premiums  paid 
to  insurance  companies.  But  sums  set  aside 
for  self-insurance  aren't  deductible.  Compa- 
nies that  set  up  offshore  captives  generally 
get  to  deduct  premiums  they  pay.  escape 
U.S.  taxes  on  their  insurance  subsidiaries, 
and  avoid  U.S.  insurance  regulation. 

Mobil  set  up  its  first  offshore  captive. 
General  Overseas  Insurance  Co.,  in  1958.  By 
1969.  GOIC  was  writing  insurance  and  rein- 
surance for  more  than  120  Mobil-related 
companies.  The  Mobil  captives  involved  in 
the  tax  dispute  are  GOIC,  Bluefield  Insur- 
ance Ltd..  Westchester  Insurance  Co..  and 
Bishopsgate  Insurance  Co.,  all  based  outside 
the  U.S.  during  1961  to  1969. 

One  major  contention  by  the  U.S.  is  that 
the  premiums  GOIC.  Bluefield.  Bishopsgate 
and  Westchester  charged  Mobil  and  its  af- 
filiates for  insurance  protection  were  exces- 
sive and  allowed  the  insurers  to  run  up  mas- 
sive profits. 
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For  example,  data  submitted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  the  court  show  that 
GOIC  and  Bluefield  together  in  1961  were 
14.9  times  more  profitable  than  the  typical 
stockholder-owned  U.S.  reinsurer:  in  1962, 
they  were  21.8  times  more  profitable,  and  in 
1963.  in.3  times  more  profiUble.  The  earn- 
ings figures  don't  include  profits  from  in- 
vestment. 

The  government  contends  that  no  risk 
was  ever  shifted  to  the  four  captives  since 
Mobil  "was  ultimately  liable"  for  all  their 
losses.  Therefore,  the  payments  made  to  the 
captives  were  merely  a  form  of  self-insur- 
ance for  which  deductions  aren't  allowed, 
the  government  says. 

It  says  that  Mobil's  insurance  setup  was 
merely  a  means  by  which  Mobil  "trans- 
ferred money  to  its  affiliates  and  claimed 
tax  deductions  on  the  process  and  avoided 
tax  on  the  'profits'  of  the  deals." 

The  IRS  has  only  had  limited  success  in 
trying  to  curb  captives.  One  government  vic- 
tory, in  a  court  case  involving  Carnation 
Co.'s  Three  Flowers  Assurance  Co.,  has 
prompted  many  U.S.  corporations  to  direct 
their  captives  to  write  outside  business  to 
maintain  their  status  as  insurers.  However, 
some  captives  recently  have  run  up  big 
losses  writing  these  outside  risks. 

According  to  court  papers,  one  govern- 
ment witness.  Irving  H.  Plotkin,  and  Arthur 
D.  Little  Inc.  economist,  will  argue  that 
even  taking  on  outside  risks  doesn't  change 
the  fact  that  captive  insurance  companies 
represent  a  form  of  self-insurance  and  don't 
qualify  for  a  tax  deduction. 

However,  Treasury  Department  officials 
and  insurance  lawyers  believe  this  sweeping 
legal  argument  doesn't  signal  a  policy 
switch  by  the  IRS,  but  does  probably  repre- 
sent a  legal  bargaining  position.  I  believe 
the  IRS  is  fighting  a  losing  battle  on  this.  " 
says  Felix  Kloman.  president  of  Risk  Plan- 
ning Group,  an  insurance  consulting  firm. 
There  are  just  too  many  captives,  over 
1.600  world-wide  " 

Meanwhile,  Mobil's  lawyer,  Penton  J. 
Burke,  accused  the  IRS  of  "waffling"  in  its 
attitude  toward  Mobil's  captive-insurance 
activities,  allowing  deductions  in  some  years 
while  disallowing  them  in  others.* 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  on  business 
and  was  unable  to  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage on  H.R.  5  on  September  14,  1983. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."» 


PENSIONS  AND  TAX 
COLLECTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  been  intimately  involved 
in    retirement    income    matters    for 
many  years.  I  have  listened  attentively 
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to  the  dialog  that  has  accompanied 
the  significant  changes  made  recently 
in  Federal  tax  laws  affecting  employ- 
er-sponsored and  individually  estab- 
lished retirement  programs.  It  has 
often  centered  on  statistics  suggesting 
that  the  favorable  tax  considerations 
allowed  for  contributions  to  pension 
plans,  including  individual  retirement 
accounts,  have  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  Federal  tax  collections.  Those  sta- 
tistics were  difficult  for  me  to  accept 
on  their  face,  and  now  we  have  a  re- 
spected, private  think-tank  devoted  to 
the  study  of  employee  benefits  raising 
hard  questions  with  regard  to  placing 
reliance  on  the  numbers  involved. 

The  original  paper,  known  as  EBRI 
Issue  Brief  No.  17— Retirement  Pro- 
gram Tax  Expenditures:  A  Case  of  Un- 
substantiated, Undocumented.  Arbi- 
trary Numbers— was  lengthy  and 
highly  technical,  so  Employee  Benefit 
Research  Institute  Executive  Director 
Dallas  Salisbury  had  the  following 
condensation  prepared.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues.  The  issue  is  a  recur- 
ring one  in  Congress,  and  of  much  im- 
portance to  anyone  who  hopes  to  get  a 
pension,  or  any  other  retirement 
income  as  a  result  of  employment,  and 
to  anyone  who  pays  taxes. 

The  following  information  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record: 

Retirement  Program  Tax  Expenditures: 
An  Assessment 

During  the  last  two  years  there  have  been 
significant  changes  in  federal  tax  laws  af- 
fecting employer  sponsored  and  individually 
established  retirement  programs.  The  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA)  of  1981  ex- 
panded the  availability  of  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts  (IRAs)  to  include  workers  al- 
ready covered  by  a  pension  plan.  The  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA)  of  1982  reduced  tax  exempt  con- 
tribution limits  for  many  private  plans. 

These  and  earlier  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Code  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  debate  in  recent  years.  The 
dialogue  has  often  centered  on  the  impact 
that  favorable  tax  provisions  allowed  pen- 
sions and  individual  retirement  programs 
have  on  federal  tax  collections. 

CONCEPTUAL  BACKGROUND  ON  RETIREMENT 
PROGRAM  TAX  EXPENDITURES 

As  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  each  year  a  set  of  "tax 
expenditure"  estimates  is  developed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  published  as  part 
of  the  Budget. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  formally  institutional- 
ized "tax  expenditures"  as  part  of  the  regu- 
lar Budget  document.  The  act  defined  tax 
expenditures  as  "revenue  losses  attributable 
to  provisions  of  the  Federal  tax  laws  which 
allow  a  special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  de- 
duction from  gross  income  or  which  provide 
a  special  credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or 
a  deferral  of  lax   liability."  '   Within  this 


'  Special  Analyses  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  Fiscal  Year.  1981  (Washington.  D.C.: 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  1980)  p.  207. 
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context,  tax  expenditures  are  defined  as 
"exceptions  to  the  normal  structure"  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  tax  rates. 

A  problem  with  the  concept  of  tax  ex- 
penditures is  that  the  tax  code  does  not  in- 
clude a  definition  of  the  "normal  structure" 
of  the  tax  system.  As  a  result  the  practical 
definitions  that  have  arisen  in  the  measure- 
ment of  annual  tax  expenditures  are  not 
always  consistent  within  or  across  catego- 
ries, or  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  case  of  private  retirement  program 
tax  expenditures,  the  largest  single  category 
of  tax  expenditure  in  the  1984  Budget,  the 
Treasury  estimates  the  federal  tax  revenue 
losses  that  arise  because  pension  and  IRA 
contributions  and  the  fund  earnings  are  not 
taxed  currently  even  though  taxes  will  be 
paid  when  benefits  are  ultimately  paid.  The 
theoretical  basis  for  these  estimates  is  that 
if  employer  cortributions  to  pension  trusts 
or  individual  contributions  to  IRAs,  or  in- 
vestment earnings  on  the  assets  were  taken 
as  regular  income,  additional  tax  obligations 
would  arise  at  the  time  the  contribution  is 
made  or  when  the  investment  return  is  paid. 
The  amount  of  this  particular  tax  expendi- 
ture represents  taxes  deferred,  not  taxes 
foregone. 

METHODOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  RETIREMENT 
PROGRAM  TAX  EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATES 

The  actual  estimation  of  tax  expenditures 
for  retirement  programs  is  a  step  process. 
First.  Treasury  estimates  the  foregone  taxes 
from  exempting  employer  pension  contribu- 
tions and  personal  IRA  contributions  and 
the  interest  paid  to  these  funds.  From  this 
foregone  collections  estimate  Treasury  sub- 
tracts the  estimated  tax  collections  on  pen- 
sion benefits  paid.  The  net  difference  is 
what  they  currently  call  the  estimated  tax 
expenditure  resulting  from  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  retirement  programs. 

From  a  purely  conceptual  basis  the  tax 
expenditure  estimates  in  this  instance  are 
questionable  because  the  estimation  proce- 
dure does  not  even  attempt  to  account  for 
the  significant  difference  in  tax  collections 
on  current  benefits  paid  and  the  time  dis- 
counted value  of  future  tax  collections 
based  on  current  contributions  under  these 
plans. 

In  the  current  Treasury  estimates  of  tax 
expenditures  for  retirement  programs  the 
foregone  revenues  are  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  one  set  of  individuals  and  the  tax 
collections  on  pension  benefits  are  estimat- 
ed on  a  totally  different  set  of  individuals. 
This  procedure  upwardly  biases  the  estimat- 
ed tax  expenditure  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  current  workers  will  have 
higher  real  earnings  levels  over  their  life- 
time than  current  beneficiaries. 

The  second  is  that  the  pension  system  in 
this  country  is  not  yet  mature. 

EBRI's  prior  research  has  shown  a  strong 
relationship  between  a  pension  plan  age  and 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  it  pays  relative 
to  current  workers  covered  by  the  plan.  As 
the  system  matures,  the  ratio  of  workers  to 
beneficiaries  will  markedly  decline,  much  as 
the  ratio  of  workers  to  beneficiaries  in  the 
Social  Security  program  declined  during  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  The  ratio  will  decline  not 
because  of  fewer  covered  workers,  but  be- 
cause of  more  beneficiaries.  The  relatively 
small  number  of  beneficiaries  today,  howev- 
er, results  in  significant  overestimates  of  re- 
tirement program  tax  expenditures. 

UNEXPLAINED  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ESTIMATES 

From  a  more  practical  policy  analysis  per- 
spective, the  estimates  are  further  flawed 
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because  of  the  totally  unexplained  vari- 
ations in  estimates  from  year  to  year. 

The  1981  Budget  estimate  of  this  particu- 
lar tax  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1981  was 
$14.7  billion.  The  1982  Budget  estimated  the 

1981  fiscal  year  tax  expenditure  for  the 
identical  category  of  plans  at  $23.6  billion— 
a  60  percent  increase.  The  estimated  fiscal 

1982  tax  expenditure  was  75.7  percent 
higher  in  the  1984  Budget  than  in  the  1983 
Budget.  The  projected  growth  in  this  cate- 
gory of  tax  expenditure  during  fiscal  1983 
was  254.8  percent  higher  in  the  1984  Budget 
than  in  the  prior  budget's  estimate.  None  of 
the  Budget  materials  or  other  public  docu- 
ments explain  the  revised  estimates. 

INCONSISTENCIES  IN  IRA  TAX  EXPENDITintE 
ESTIMATES 

The  budget  does  not  include  separate  esti- 
mates of  the  "tax  expenditures"  that  ase  at- 
tributable to  IRAs.  The  IRA  related  lax  ex- 
penditures are  embedded  in  a  broader  cate- 
gory of  retirement  "plans  for  self-employed 
and  others."  One  might  have  expected  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  lax  expenditure  es- 
timates between  the  1982  and  1983  Budgets, 
in  particular,  because  of  the  passage  of 
ERTA  which  roughly  doubled  IRA  eligibil- 
ity for  1982.  Yet  this  1982  tax  expenditure 
estimate  only  increased  by  11  percent  be- 
tween the  two  annual  Budgets. 

EBRI  released  updated  IRA  data  on  No- 
vember 19,  1982  showing  that  IRA  contribu- 
tions during  fiscal  1982  had  to  have  been  at 
least  $21  billion.  A  more  recent  update  indi- 
cated that  IRA  balances  by  the  end  of  the 
1982  tax  year  had  reached  $80  billion.  That 
means  that  within  the  1982  tax  year  new 
IRA  contributions  equaled  at  least  $50  bil- 
lion. The  Treasury  Department  uses  an  av- 
erage marginal  lax  rate  of  approximately  30 
percent  to  estimate  the  pension  lax  expend- 
itures and  slightly  lower  rates  to  estimate 
the  IRA  related  expenditures.  Assuming  a 
rale  of  28  percent  would  yield  an  IRA  tax 
expenditure  for  the  1982  tax  year  of  at  least 
$14  billion:  at  least  three  times  the  Treasury 
estimate. 

OTHER  INCONSISTENCIES 

The  abstract  concept  of  tax  expenditures 
has  been  applied  to  private  pensions  for 
some  years  now.  The  application  of  the  con- 
cept has  not  recognized  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  ERISA's  minimum  funding  stand- 
ards has  escalated  private  employer's  contri- 
bution rates  in  many  instances.  The  more 
rapid  funding  of  pension  obligations  in  com- 
pliance with  federal  law  has  contributed  to 
the  growth  in  the  tax  expenditure  esti- 
mates. By  enhancing  the  "Retirement 
Income  Security."  provided  by  fjensions,  the 
primary  goal  of  ERISA,  tax  treatment  is 
now  being  questioned  because  the  resulting 
increase  in  lax  expenditures  heightens  po- 
litical pressure  to  reduce  contribution  levels. 
Vhe  tax  exp>enditure  concept  is  now  being 
applied  to  state  and  local  and  federal  civil- 
ian plans  as  well.  The  military  retirement 
program  is  not  included.  Why  isn't  the  mili- 
tary retirement  program  included?  One 
reason  is  that  the  military  retirement  pro- 
gram is  totally  unfunded  with  outstanding 
unfunded  liabilities  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1981 
of  $476.9  billion.  Under  the  computation 
method  used  to  estimate  them  no  lax  ex- 
penditure arises  in  this  case.  There  is  no 
contribution  to  or  interest  paid  to  a  trust 
fund  since  none  exists.  The  benefits  paid 
are  all  taxable  since  the  program  is  noncon- 
tributory.  Were  private  pensions  similarly 
"pay-as-you-go,"  they  would  also  produce  no 
"lax  expenditure." 
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The  Civil  Service  plan  is  also  largely  fi- 
nanced on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  If  these 
two  retirement  plans  had  met  their  normal 
cost  contribution  plus  the  40  year  annual 
amortization  schedule  stipulated  in  ERISA 
as  the  minimum  funding  requirement  for 
private  plans  established  l)efore  1974.  the 
total  employer  contribution  to  these  two 
plans  would  have  been  $89.2  billion  during 
fiscal  1981.=  This  is  48.5  percent  more  than 
the  total  employer  contribution  going  to  all 
private  plans  in  1981.  In  other  words,  only 
one-fifth  ($18.2  billion)  of  the  federal  con- 
tribution that  would  be  required  of  private 
plans  under  ERISA  is  considered  in  the  tax 
expenditure  estimates  when  the  Treasury 
Department  estimates  these  for  federal 
plans. 

To  make  estimates  of  tax  expenditures 
consistent,  the  federal  plans'  tax  expendi- 
ture estimates  should  be  generated  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  those  used  to  estimate 
the  private  plan  numl)er. 

Because  of  the  significant  differences  in 
plans  across  the  various  sectors  and  the  role 
of  government  sponsorship  or  regulation, 
the  tax  expenditure  estimates  should  be 
presented  separately  for  federal,  state  and 
local,  and  private  plans. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  TAX  EXPENDITURE 
CATEGORIES 

Each  of  the  tax  expenditures  is  calculated 
on  an  item  by  item  basis  at  the  margin. 
That  is.  each  is  calculated  as  though  all 
other  exceptions  are  part  of  the  normal 
structure  for  purposes  of  deriving  the  esti- 
mate. This  ignores  the  extent  to  which  one 
"exception"  might  be  magnified  because  of 
the  existence  of  others. 

For  example,  consider  the  case  of  a  66- 
year-old  single  man  who  received  $8,400  in 
Social  Security  benefits  during  1982  and  an 
additional  $8,400  in  pension  benefits. 
Assume  there  was  no  other  income  received 
and  no  special  deductions  considered  for  cal- 
culating tax  liability.  This  person  would 
have  adjusted  gross  income  of  $8,400  under 
current  law.  He  would  be  eligible  for  a 
double  exemption  since  he  was  over  age  65 
and  so  his  taxable  income  would  be  $6,400. 
Schedule  X  of  1982  Federal  Income  Tax 
Tables  indicates  a  tax  liability  of  $592. 

Assume  as  an  alternative,  that  this  man 
had  not  enjoyed  the  double  exemptions  for 
being  over  age  65  or  the  nontaxability  of 
Social  Security  benefits.  These  two  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  law  are  considered  to  be 
•exceptions  to  the  normal  structure"  be- 
cause tax  expenditures  are  calculated  for 
them  as  well.  The  Treasury  analysts  use  the 
actual  $592  in  taxes  paid  on  current  benefits 
to  estimate  pension  tax  expenditures.  How- 
ever, if  these  other  two  "exceptions  to  the 
normal  structure"  of  taxes  did  not  exist 
then  the  man's  1982  tax  liability  would  be 
$2,546. 

It  is  clear  that  other  "exceptions  to  the 
normal  structure"  give  rise  to  large  portions 
of  tax  expenditures  attributed  to  pensions 
because  they  drastically  lower  marginal  tax 
rates  for  the  elderly. 

The  utility  of  the  pension  tax  expendi- 
tures estimate  then  is  extremely  limited 
unless  considered  in  the  broader  context  of 
other  tax  provisions.  Yet  virtually  no  analy- 
sis of  this  kind  is  now  available. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Many  ol)servers  of  pension  programs  point 
to  the  tax  expenditure  numbers  as  a  basis 
for  significant  tax  policy  and  pension 
reform.  These  persons  have  not  undertaken 
a  thorough  review  of  the  numbers  that  are 
published  in  the  Budget  each  year.  They 
have  not  considered  the  structure  of  other 
tax  code  provisions  that  affect  the  esti- 
mates. They  have  not  considered  the  life 
cycle  structure  of  earnings,  benefit  accruals 
and  marginal  tax  rates  that  provide  a  radi- 
cally different  distribution  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditures than  the  more  generally  used 
cross  sectional  analyses.  They  have  totally 
ignored  the  inconsistencies  in  the  actual  cal- 
culation of  these  estimates,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  significant  methodological  deficien- 
cies in  the  calculation  procedure. 

Until  the  Treasury  Department  is  willing 
to  spell  out  in  detail  the  derivation  and  nu- 
merical basis  of  these  estimates  they  should 
be  treated  as  nothing  more  than  idle  mus- 
ings or  random  numbers.  To  seriously  base 
any  policy  deliberation  or  decision  on  total- 
ly unsubstantiated,  but  clearly  flawed  num- 
bers may  result  in  the  implementation  of 
undesirable  policies.* 


September  U,  1983 


September  14,  1983 


'  This  is  tnsed  on  actuarial  reports  on  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  and  military  retirement 
program  filed  with  the  United  States  Congress  In 
compliance  with  Public  law  9S-S9S  for  fiscal  year 
IMl. 


DIALOG  ON  AIRBAGS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  ruled  in  Motor 
Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
United  States  against  State  Farm 
Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Co., 
that  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministrations  (NHTSA)  decision  to 
overturn  the  automatic  crash  protec- 
tion standard  was  "arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious." The  matter  has  now  been 
remanded  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  further  consider- 
ation. 

On  July  5.  1983.  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une printed  an  editorial  commenting 
on  the  Court's  decision  and  criticizing 
this  important  auto-safety  regulation. 
Donald  L.  Schaffer,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  general  counsel  of 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  prepared  a 
very  thoughtful  response  which  the 
Tribune  also  printed. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  considered  the  automat- 
ic-crash-protection issue  in  connection 
with  the  fiscal  year  1984  transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill  and  provided 
additional  money  for  a  Government 
test  fleet  of  airbag  equipped  cars.  In 
the  report  which  accompanied  this 
bill,  H.R.  3329.  the  Appropriations 
Committee  urged  NHTSA  to  encour- 
age a  private  fleet  purchase  of  airbag 
vehicles  and  directed  the  agency  to 
submit  a  report  early  next  year  to  the 
committee  on  the  reliability,  cost,  and 
public  attitudes  regarding  airbags.  as 
well  as  information  about  technologi- 
cal improvements  to  lower  costs. 

I  hope  that  NHTSA  will  move  expe- 
ditiously   on   these    matters   so    that 


automatic  crash  protection— airbags 
and  automatic  safety  belts — can  be 
made  easily  available  to  the  American 
public  at  an  early  date.  This  action 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
what  has  become  one  of  America's 
most  serious  public  health  problems- 
automobile  death  and  injury. 

I  am  offering  for  my  colleagues'  in- 
formation the  editorial  and  Mr. 
Schaffer's  response. 

[The  articles  follow:] 

[Editoral  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  5, 
1983] 

A  Punch  in  the  Nose 

The  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  decision 
overturning  the  Reagan  administration  de- 
cision against  requiring  airbags  and  auto- 
matic seatbelts  in  new  cars  came  as  a  sur- 
prise. It  is  being  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  court  may  be  cool  on  deregulation.  In 
fact,  it  simply  reflects  a  careful  reading  of  a 
law  passed  by  Congress. 

The  airbag.  a  bloated  bubble  that  is  sup- 
posed to  come  up  from  under  the  dashboard 
and  smack  you  safely  back  into  your  seat  in 
case  of  a  crash,  has  become  a  symbol  of  on- 
erous safety  requirements  forced  upon  con- 
sumers whether  they  want  them  or  not. 
Why  should  all  purchasers  of  cars  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  expensive  items  that  are 
designed  to  outwit  those  drivers  who  insist 
on  not  using  their  seatl)elts? 

But  this  was  not  the  issue  before  the 
court.  The  law  under  which  the  airbag  regu- 
lation was  first  proposed  gave  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  the  power  to  re- 
quire safety  devices  if  they  meet  certain 
tests  of  feasibility  and  effectiveness.  The 
evidence  supporting  the  original  regulation 
met  these  tests.  In  order  to  repeal  it.  the  de- 
partment had  to  show  that  its  original  judg- 
ment had  been  erroneous.  The  Supreme 
Court  simply  said  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration had  failed  to  produce  such  evidence. 

If  there  is  a  problem,  then,  it  is  in  the 
wording  of  the  law  or  in  the  presentation 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
justifying  rescission.  If  you  don't  like  the 
idea  of  an  airbag  waiting  under  your  dash  to 
punch  you  in  the  nose  or  prefer  to  trust 
yourself  to  buckle  your  seatbelt  rather  than 
pay  for  an  expensive  device  to  take  the 
matter  out  of  your  own  hands,  don't  direct 
your  anger  at  the  court.  Push  for  a  change 
in  the  law  or  hope  the  Transportation  De- 
partment makes  a  better  factual  case  sup- 
porting deregulation  than  it  did  the  first 
time  around. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  16.  1983J 
Clearing  the  Air  ABOtrr  Air  Bags 
(By  Donald  L.  Schaffer) 
The  use  of  technology  to  save  lives  and 
prevent  injuries  in  automobile  crashes  is 
again  in  the  news.  The  recent  unanimous 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  holding 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  ille- 
gally and  improperly  rescinded  the  auto- 
matic crash  protection  rules  has  focused  at- 
tention on  this  issue.  The  rescinded  rule 
would  have  required  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  make  available  to  the  public  a 
choice  of  air  bags  or  automatic  Ijelts.  The 
court  sent  the  matter  back  to  the  depart- 
ment for  reconsideration. 

If  all  automobiles  were  equipped  with 
such  automatic  restraints  as  air  bags  we 
could  save  around  10.000  lives  annually  and 
prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  injuries. 


Insurance  companies  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  issue,  and  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.  has  been  a  leader  in  testing  and  verify- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  air  bags  in  saving 
lives  and  preventing  injuries.  Allstate  has 
operated  the  largest  private  fleet  of  air  bag 
equipped  cars  from  1972  to  the  present. 
These  included  1972  Mercurys.  1973  Chevro- 
lets.  1974-5-6  Oldsmobiles  and  1975  Volvos. 
I  and  many  other  Allstate  employees  drove 
these  cars.  The  fleet  traveled  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  all  geographic  areas  of  the 
country  and  under  all  climatic  conditions. 
The  air  bags  performed  perfectly— there 
was  never  an  inadvertent  inflation  and  sev- 
eral employees  were  involved  in  crashes  in 
which  the  air  bag  protected  them  from 
death  or  serious  injury.  I.  myself,  was  in- 
volved in  an  air  bag  crash— the  system  per- 
formed perfectly  and  I  escaped  injury.  But 
none  are  presently  being  manufactured,  and 
Allstate  cannot  replace  its  air  bag  fleet  nor 
can  I  purchase  an  air  bag  car  [although 
Mercedes  sells  air  bag  cars  in  Europe]. 

The  air  bag  protects  all  front  seat  passen- 
gers in  front  and  front  angle  crashes  and 
does  so  much  more  effectively  and  at  much 
higher  speeds  than  any  present  belt  system. 
It  also  furnishes  facial  protection  [which  no 
belt  can  do],  which  is  the  reason  Mercedes 
thinks  an  air  bag  is  important  even  for 
those  who  use  seat  belts. 

In  its  most  recent  editorial  against  the  air 
bag.  The  Tribune  concluded  by  saying  Con- 
gress should  legislate  against  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  give  the  auto  companies 
a  chance  to  promote  their  own  safety  ideas. 
In  fact  the  automobile  industry  has  refused 
to  do  so  and  the  Supreme  Court  used  that 
failure  as  a  reason  for  their  decision  saying. 
"Indeed,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  was 
necessary  because  the  industry  was  not  suf- 
ficiently responsive  to  safety  concerns."  If 
automobile  manufacturers  had  air  bags 
available  as  a  reasonable  cost  option,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  such  a  regulation.  But 
they  have  refused  this  course  and  opposed 
any  attempts  to  require  optional  availabil- 
ity. 

The  Supreme  Court  went  on  to  say:  "The 
automobile  industry  has  opted  for  the  pas- 
sive belt  over  the  air  bag.  but  surely  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  regulated  industry  has  es- 
chewed a  given  safety  device.  For  nearly  a 
decade,  the  automobile  industry  waged  the 
regulatory  equivalent  of  war  against  the  air 
bag  and  lost— the  inflatable  restraint  was 
proven  sufficiently  effective." 

In  its  editorial.  The  Tribune  called  the  air 
bag  the  "bloated  bubble  "  that  'punches  you 
in  the  nose."  Having  been  involved  in  a 
crash  in  which  I  was  cushioned  and  protect- 
ed by  the  air  bag.  I  think  of  it  in  much  more 
affectionate  terms.  I  also  feel  the  public  is 
entitled  to  be  informed  of  its  effectiveness 
and  reliability. 

Virtually  the  entire  automobile  insurance 
business  supports  air  bag  availability  as 
standard  equipment.  Mercedes  describes 
their  work  since  1970  with  the  air  bag  as  fol- 
lows: "In  total  over  25.000.000  Deutchmarks 
have  been  invested  [by  Mercedes]  in  this  ad- 
ditional safety  innovation.  It  has  now  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  proven— over  50  mil- 
lion kilometers  with  no  malfunctions."  The 
medical  profession  through  the  American 
Society  of  Pediatricians,  the  American 
Trauma  Society,  the  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. Physicians  for  Emergency  Medicine, 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  the  Epi- 
lepsy Foundation,  and  many  other  medical 
organizations  have  for  many  years  support- 
ed air  bags  as  standard  equipment.  So  have 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
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missioners  and  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  as  well  as  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  [MADD]. 

Three  United  States  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sions and  the  recent  Supreme  Court  case 
have  all  validated  the  reliability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  air  bag. 

Recent  testimony  by  air  bag  suppliers 
pegged  the  cost  for  a  full  front-seat  air  bag 
system  at  $185  including  a  liberal  allowance 
for  manufacturer's  profit  and  dealer's  mark- 
up if  produced  in  volume  and  marketed  ag- 
gressively. Less  than  a  vinyl  roof. 

This  is  not  a  philosophic  but  rather  a 
technological  issue.  The  technology  is  avail- 
able to  save  10.000  lives  annually  and  pre- 
vent hundreds  of  thousands  of  injuries.  Air 
bags  are  effective  and  cost  beneficial.  They 
should  be  available  as  standard  equipment 
on  all  automobiles.* 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  CLINCH 
RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  22, 
1983] 

The  Case  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 

Reactor 

(By  Bernard  L.  Cohen) 

What  technology  can  provide  all  the 
energy  mankind  will  ever  need?  Most  people 
would  say  solar  energy,  but  there  is  another 
answer  that  has  many  advantages— the 
breeder  reactor.  Even  if  the  long  range  cost 
reduction  goals  for  solar  energy,  established 
by  the  Carter  Administration,  are  eventual- 
ly achieved,  solar  electricity  will  be  much 
more  expensive  than  that  from  the  breeder. 
But  those  goals  are  based  on  solar  being 
used  as  a  supplement,  like  powering  air  con- 
ditioners on  sunny  Summer  afternoons.  If 
solar  were  required  to  provide  all  of  our 
electricity  even  during  long  Winter  cloudy 
periods,  it  would  be  five  times  more  expen- 
sive. 

As  with  solar  energy,  fuel  prices  or  scarci- 
ty can  never  be  a  problem  with  the  breeder. 
The  present  price  of  its  raw  fuel  corre- 
sponds to  gasoline  selling  at  40  gallons  for  a 
penny,  and  it  can  never  rise  above  the  equiv- 
alent of  Ic  per  gallon  even  if  breeders  were 
to  provide  all  of  mankind's  energy  for  the 
remaining  5  billion  years  that  the  Earth  will 
be  inhabitable. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that 
breeder  reactors  may  have  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental problems,  but  most  scientific 
studies  (e.g.  Dept.  of  Energy's  Health  and 
Environmental  Risk  Assessment  Program) 
have  concluded  that  their  health  and  envi- 
ronmental impacts  are  much  milder  than 
those  of  solar  energy  when  construction  and 
materia!  acquisition  are  included. 

Because  of  these  impressive  advantages, 
breeder  reactors  are  being  rapidly  developed 
all  over  the  world.  France,  Britain,  Russia, 
and  Germany  are  well  ahead  of  us  in  this 
endeavor,  and  Japan  is  now  passing  us.  If  we 
drop  out  of  the  race  now.  we  will  have  to 
buy  our  breeders  from  them  just  as  they 
now  must  buy  our  commercial  airliners. 

The  principal  argument  against  the  U.S. 
breeder  is  that  present  type  reactors  can 
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produce  electricity  at  25  percent  lower  cost, 
and  this  situation  may  last  for  another  50 
years  or  so  before  our  rich  uranium  ores  are 
exhausted.  This  gives  us  a  50  year  grace 
period  that  other  countries  don't  have.  But 
we  can't  be  sure  of  our  uranium  resources; 
they  may  be  much  less  and  a  breeder  pro- 
gram provides  insurance  against  that  possi- 
bility. If  w«  have  a  50  year  grace  period, 
why  not  use  it  to  develop  the  technology 
slowly  and  carefully,  working  out  the  prob- 
lems and  improving  the  efficiency  before 
many  commercial  plants  are  needed?  The 
U.S.  program  has  built  up  a  great  deal  of 
momentum,  involving  thousands  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  with  up  to  30  years  of 
specialized  experience.  The  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  (CRBR),  the  next  step  in 
our  development  program,  has  tUready  pur- 
chased $750  million  worth  of  components, 
and  spent  a  similar  amount  on  design  and 
engineering.  Completing  it  will  cost  the  U.S. 
Government  only  about  $1  billion  more 
than  cancelling  it  now.  When  completed,  it 
will  produce  $5-10  billion  worth  of  electrici- 
ty, but  more  importantly,  it  will  contribute 
mightily  to  research  and  development  of 
breeder  technology.  There  is  even  some 
chance  that  this  R&D  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  breeders  to  below  that  of  present  reac- 
tors, in  which  case  they  should  be  commer- 
cialized immediately. 

CRBR  has  been  called  obsolete  and  a 
technological  "turkey"  because  France. 
Britain,  and  USSR  already  have  experimen- 
tal breeders  the  size  of  CRBR.  Why  not 
"leap  frog"  to  a  commercial  size,  three  limes 
larger?  All  of  these  reactors  are  for  R&D. 
which  is  much  cheaper  on  a  CRBR  size  re- 
actor. CRBR  uses  the  "loop"  design  which 
is  a  radical  departure  from  the  "pool" 
design  of  the  others.  It  will  be  the  first  to 
use  a  heterogeneous  core,  and  it  incorpo- 
rates a  long  list  of  other  novel  features  to  be 
tested.  Japan  and  Germany  are  also  now 
starting  to  build  reactors  in  this  size  range. 

Since  breeder  reactors  use  plutonium. 
they  are  sometimes  viewed  as  presenting  a 
risk  of  proliferating  nuclear  weapons.  But 
that  is  an  international  problem  and.  with 
many  nations  now  committed  to  breeder  de- 
velopment, our  participation  would  do  little 
to  aggravate  it.  In  fact  only  by  participating 
can  we  gain  an  influential  voice  in  develop- 
ing the  political  arrangements  that  provide 
our  l)est  mechanism  for  avoiding  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation. 

Myths  have  been  widely  circulated  about 
dangers  from  the  toxicity  of  plutonium.  but 
their  origin  is  politics  rather  than  science. 
All  estimates  in  the  scientific  literature  [e.g. 
Health  Physics  32.359  (1977)]  agree  that  the 
toxic  effects  of  the  plutonium  released  from 
a  full  breeder  reactor  industry  would  be  a 
million  times  less  harmful  to  our  health 
than  the  present  air  polution  from  coal 
burning. 

Breeder  reactors  are  the  only  known  tech- 
nology that  can  produce  all  the  energy  man 
will  ever  need  at  somewhere  close  to  present 
prices.  They  essentially  eliminate  mining 
for  fuels,  one  of  our  most  hazardous  and  un- 
healthy occupations.  They  are  clean  and 
safe,  and  as  with  present  reactors,  provide  a 
solution  to  our  air  pollution  and  acid  rain 
problems.  They  also  stop  the  worrisome 
carbon  dioxide  build-up  in  the  atmosphere 
from  burning  coal.  oil.  and  gas.  Not  burning 
up  the  latter  leaves  them  available  for 
making  plastics,  organic  chemicals,  and 
medicines,  much  more  appropriate  uses. 
Breeders  burn  up  the  wastes  of  present  re- 
actors, converting  them  into  energy,  there- 
by contributing  a  great  deal  to  the  solution 
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of  that  waste  problem.  With  reasonably 
priced  energy  it  is  straight-forward  to  devel- 
op substitutes  for  any  materials  that  may 
become  scarce  in  the  future,  so  they  solve 
those  problems  too. 

In  a  nut  shell,  breeder  reactors  are  the 
key  to  a  bright  and  abundant  future  for 
mankind.  People  living  thousands,  millions, 
or  even  billions  of  years  from  now  may  well 
remember  and  honor  our  generation  for  this 
wonderful  contribution.* 


PROTECTIONISM:  A  CALL  TO 
CHAOS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  of  protectionism  is  one  which 
will  again  confront  the  Congress 
should  H.R.  1234.  the  domestic  con- 
tent legislation,  be  scheduled  for  floor 
consideration  after  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
expires  no  later  than  September  26, 
1983.  Unfortunately,  domestic  content 
is  but  the  tip  of  a  possible  protection- 
ist iceberg  that  is  floating  aimlessly  in 
the  ocean  of  the  economy.  If  we  suc- 
cumb to  the  demands  of  one  industry, 
in  this  case  the  auto  sector,  we  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  resist  the  claims  of 
others. 

In  the  August  1983  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nists Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  look  at  the  rise  in  protectionist 
sentiment  and  what  it  means  for  our 
economy  and  national  security.  In 
their  article,  "Protectionism:  A  Call  to 
Chaos",  the  authors  state: 

But  the  most  serious  menace  posed  by  the 
return  of  protectionism  is  not  so  much  a 
rising  cost  of  living  as  it  is  the  increased  po- 
tential for  an  outbreak  of  commercial  war 
between  nations.  By  blocking  the  arteries  of 
trade,  protectionism  actually  deepens  the 
economic  slump  it  is  supposed  to  end.  With 
bellicose  nationalism  stimulated  dangerous- 
ly, countries  retaliate  one  against  the  other 
in  an  escalating  cycle  of  trade  restrictions. 
That  leads  to  a  breakdown  in  international 
order  (as  it  did  in  the  1930s),  which  can 
mean  a  shooting  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  gravity  and 
importance  of  this  issue,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  Evans  and 
Novak  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  They  outline  the  case  against 
protectionism  in  a  succinct  and  effec- 
tive manner. 

Protection:  A  Call  to  Chaos 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

FYom  all  sides— labor,  industry.  Congress- 
come  angry  cries  for  restrictions  on  imports. 

These  cries  must  be  resisted,  for  history 
clearly  shows  that  protection  inevitably  pro- 
duces higher  prices— and  economic  disaster 
for  all. 

In  Peoria,  111.,  the  president  of  United 
Auto  Workers  Local  974  complains  that 
7000  of  his  members  have  been  laid  off  at 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  plants  there.  The 
only  "solution,"  he  says,  is  stringent  federal 
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legislation  limiting  imports.  "We  can't  com- 
pete with  slave  labor." 

In  Texas,  where  beef  and  citrus  farmers 
are  irked  over  Japanese  trade  barriers 
against  their  products,  former  Republican 
Gov.  William  P.  Clements  threatened  spe- 
cial" licensing  requirements  for  Japanese 
cars. 

Across  the  United  States,  an  angry  protec- 
tionist mood  has  grown  to  encompass  orga- 
nized labor.  Democratic  Party  leaders,  cap- 
tains of  industry,  "populists"  of  the  New 
Right  and.  increasingly,  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans. "Looking  at  it  for  seven  or  eight 
years."  says  pollster  Patrick  Caddell,  "you 
can  see  a  steady  movement  away  from  free 
trade." 

Spawned  by  the  global  economic  slump, 
the  outbreak  of  protectionism  is  symbolized 
by  UAW  efforts  to  require  a  high  percent- 
age of  any  new  automobile  sold  in  America 
to  tie  made  here  (a  "domestic  content"  bill 
actually  passed  the  House  in  1982).  But  the 
demand  for  protection  is  not  limited  to 
autos: 

The  U.S.  steel  industry  has  called  on  the 
government  to  force  a  one-third  cutback  in 
Japanese  steel  imports. 

The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  tax  penalty  on  companies  purchasing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  machine  tools  from  Japan. 
(President  Reagan  rejected  the  demand.) 

A  1982  quota  on  sugar  imports  added  $600 
million  a  year  to  the  estimated  $2  billion 
American  consumers  were  already  spending 
to  protect  domestic  sugar  growers. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays  for  it 
when  government  interferes  to  protect  do- 
mestic industries  and  their  workers  from 
foreign  competition.  Consider  the  1977 
agreement  in  which  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  bowed  to  Washington's  pressure  and 
limited  their  shoe  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Over  the  next  four  years  $23  million 
in  additional  wages  was  paid  to  U.S.  shoe 
workers— while  Americans  in  general  paid 
more  than  $1  billion  in  higher  shoe  prices. 

A  U.S.  tariff  on  clothing  imports  cost  con- 
sumers more  than  $5  billion  and  resulted  in 
only  $213  million  in  wages  to  textile  work- 
ers. A  tariff  on  citizens-band  radios  saved 
$60,000  in  U.S.  wages  from  1979  through 
1981— at  a  cost  to  the  buying  public  of  $114 
million. 

But  the  most  serious  menace  posed  by  the 
return  of  protectionism  is  not  so  much  a 
rising  cost  of  living  as  it  is  the  increased  po- 
tential for  an  outbreak  of  commercial  war 
between  nations.  By  blocking  the  arteries  of 
trade,  protectionism  actually  deepens  the 
economic  slump  it  is  supposed  to  end.  With 
bellicose  nationalism  stimulated  dangerous- 
ly, countries  retaliate  one  against  the  other 
in  an  escalating  cycle  of  trade  restrictions. 
That  leads  to  a  breakdown  in  international 
order  (as  it  did  in  the  1930s),  which  can 
mean  a  shooting  war. 

In  seeking  to  turn  back  the  protectionist 
tide,  President  Reagan  often  recalls  the 
1930  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act,  a  major  contributing 
factor  of  the  Great  Depression.  "The  world 
must  never  live  through  such  a  nightmare 
again."  says  Reagan.  "We're  in  the  same 
boat  with  our  trading  partners.  If  one  part- 
ner shoots  a  hole  in  the  boat,  does  it  make 
sense  for  the  other  one  to  shoot  another 
hole  in  the  boat?  Some  say  yes.  and  call  that 
getting  tough.  Well,  I  call  it  stupid." 

ADJUSTMENT  PAINS 

Signs  of  economic  recovery  last  winter 
stirred  hopes  that  the  protectionist  dragon 
would  be  caged  before  it  rampaged.  But  eco- 
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nomic  recovery  alone  will  not  tame  the 
beast. 

U.S.  trade  deficits  have  t)een  climbing 
since  the  end  of  fixed  exchange  rates  be- 
tween international  currencies  a  decade  ago. 
Since  then  we've  vacillated  between  two 
courses:  a  "strong"  dollar  in  relation  to 
other  currencies— as  presently  exists— that 
makes  foreign  imports  relatively  cheap  and 
our  own  exports  relatively  expensive;  or  a 
"weak"  dollar  that  has  the  opposite  effect. 
Devaluing  the  currently  strong  dollar  is  one 
way  to  overcome  our  trade  woes.  But  it 
would  invite  certain  retaliation  and  only 
further  roil  the  international  economy. 

Adding  impetus  to  the  protectionist  surge 
is  the  now  irreversible  U.S.  shift  from 
■smokestack"  to  "high-tech"  industry.  Re- 
ducing the  weight  of  an  auto  from  3700 
pounds  to  2700  pounds  means  using  less 
steel.  Miniaturization  of  the  computer  re- 
duces the-  need  for  materials  and  energy. 
"These  are  fundamental  changes."  says  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  William  Brock,  "and 
no  amount  of  protectionism  is  going  to 
change  that.  Those  industries  are  going  to 
have  to  adjust  to  survive." 

Part  of  the  adjustment  requires  trimming 
bloated  wage  rates,  wages  that  help  make 
our  products— particularly  cars  and  steel— 
uncompetitive  in  the  world  market,  that  is 
precisely  why  the  U.S.  trade-union  move- 
ment, traditionally  pro-free  trade,  has 
become  the  vanguard  of  protectionism. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION? 

Underlying  this  mood  is  the  passion  in- 
spired by  the  imports  of  one  country:  Japan. 
In  playing  the  "Japanese  card."  U.S.  politi- 
cians talk  about  an  ally  in  language  usually 
reserved  for  enemies.  Rep.  John  D.  Dingell 
(D.,  Mich.)  refers  to  "the  little  yellow 
people."  Rep.  Donald  J.  Pease  (D..  Ohio)  as- 
serts that  "while  Japanese  cars  invade  our 
highways.  American  workers  pay  for  the  de- 
fense of  Japan."  Former  Vice  President 
Walter  F.  Mondale  warns  that  our  kids  may 
end  up  "sweeping  up  around  Japanese  com- 
puters and  serving  fast-food  hamburgers" 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Behind  the  overheated  rhetoric  is  last 
year's  $16.8-billion  trade  deficit  with 
Japan— larger  than  our  $15-billion  deficit 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tokyo's  trade 
policies  infuriate  would-be  American  export- 
ers. For  instance,  aluminum  baseball  bats 
exported  to  Japan  were  subjected  to  exten- 
sive dock-side  "safety  examinations."  Simi- 
lar testing  for  "standards"  is  said  by  U.S. 
producers  to  block  exports  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  medical  and  dental  equipment.  In 
May  the  Japanese  Diet  did  enact  legislation 
desired  by  the  United  States  that  eases 
some  of  these  restrictions.  Tariffs  and 
quotas  also  restrict  trade  in  products  where 
the  United  States  has  a  definite  competitive 
advantage:  beef,  cigarettes,  citrus  products, 
lumber  and  leather. 

But  the  aspect  of  Japanese  trade  policy 
that  most  angers  free  traders  is  its  protec- 
tion of  new  industries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion until  they  are  ready  for  the  export 
market— a  technique  now  being  applied  to 
advanced  computers,  telecommunications, 
aircraft  and  biotechnology.  Indeed.  Japan's 
insistence  on  "domestic  content"— that  is.  a 
large  share  built  by  Japanese  workers— in 
military  aircraft  purchased  from  American 
manufacturers  is  cited  by  the  UAW  as  justi- 
fication for  its  own  domestic-content  legisla- 
tion for  autos. 

RAISING  THE  PRICE 

The  Japanese  share  of  the  U.S.  auto 
market  rose  from  11  percent  to  21  percent 


between  1978  and  1982.  while  the  American 
share  was  dropping  from  85  percent  to  75. 
Whatever  the  UAW  says,  so  dramatic  a 
change  in  U.S.  consumer  preference  cannot 
be  written  off  as  a  result  of  unfair  competi- 
tion from  "slave  labor. " 

Par  from  it.  Consumer  surveys  show  that 
we  buy  Japanese  cars  for  two  main  reasons: 
reliability  and  economy  of  operation.  Sixty- 
six  percent  of  owners  of  Japanese  cars  in 
America  report  trouble-free  operation,  com- 
pared with  42  percent  for  U.S.-produced 
cars.  Sixty-two  percent  of  U.S.  drivers  rate 
their  Japanese  cars  as  "excellent "  or  "very 
good"  in  fuel  economy,  compared  with  14 
percent  for  U.S.  models. 

To  reverse  this  massive  preference  for  the 
foreign  product,  the  Reagan  Administration 
in  its  early  months  bowed  to  intense  lobby- 
ing from  the  U.S.  auto  industry  and  negoti- 
ated a  "voluntary "  two-year  limitation  on 
Japanese  imports.  Asserting  that  he  was 
"uncomfortable"  with  this  voluntary  pro- 
gram. Brock  nevertheless  went  to  Tokyo 
last  February  to  discuss  a  two-year  exten- 
sion. Any  long-term  extension,  he  suggests, 
"will  become  counterproductive  "  by  hiding 
defects  in  the  American  automobile  indus- 
try. Unsatisfied,  the  UAW  launched  its  ag- 
gressive domestic  content  campaign  to  cut 
vehicle  imports  by  1.15  million  a  year. 

What  would  a  UAW  victory  mean?  Ac- 
cording to  government  studies,  such  legisla- 
tion would  add  $333  to  the  price  of  each  new 
car.  Or  put  another  way:  the  estimated 
100,000  new  jobs  created  Here  by  the  cut  in 
Japanese  imports  could  cost  American  con- 
sumers some  $4.8  billion  annually.  In  effect, 
all  American  workers,  deprived  of  lower- 
priced  foreign  competition,  would  be  subsi- 
dizing the  fat  paychecks  negotiated  over  the 
years  by  the  UAW.  (Auto  workers  earn  an 
average  of  $25,000  a  year,  plus  substantial 
fringes;  the  average  U.S.  industrial  worker 
gets  $16,500.)  Nor  do  those  100.000  new  jobs 
come  without  job  loss  elsewhere.  Opponents 
assert  that  domestic  content  legislation 
would  close  2.000  foreign-car  dealerships, 
ending  65,000  jobs  and  endangering  another 
11,000  jobs  in  U.S.  ports. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  argument 
against  the  domestic-content  bill  was  ex- 
pressed by  Joseph  E.  Coberly.  Jr.,  a  Califor- 
nia Chevrolet  dealer.  "If  the  Japanese  can 
produce  good  cars  for  less  cost  than  we  can, 
they  should, "  he  told  Congress.  "It  does  no 
one  any  good  to  force  consumers  to  pay 
more  for  cars  than  necessary  and  to  keep 
Americans  in  inefficient  jobs.  If  consumers 
could  buy  cheaper  cars,  the  money  saved 
would  be  spent  on  other  products  or  per- 
haps on  whole  new  industries  that  produce 
things  we  can  make  more  cheaply  than  the 
Japanese  do." 

FUTURE  TRACK 

What  are  the  practical  alternatives  to  pro- 
tectionism? The  clearest  need  is  for  an  eco- 
nomic policy  geared  to  growth— which 
means  holding  the  line  against  new  tax  in- 
creases. Equally  obvious  is  the  need  for  con- 
tinued negotiations  with  Japan  on  mutually 
freer  trade,  a  prospect  improved  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Naka- 
sone  last  November. 

In  addition,  these  five  difficult  steps 
should  be  taken  to  avert  world  economic 
chaos: 

Foremost,  international  monetary  reform 
that  would  re-establish  fixed  relationships 
between  national  currencies. 

Reduced  unit  costs  in  American  heavy  in- 
dustry—especially in  autos— through  revised 
wage  scales  and  work  rules. 
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Renewed  efforts  to  improve  productivity 
to  achieve  a  more  competitive  international 
position. 

Revision  of  antitrust  statutes  to  permit 
U.S.  companies— especially  auto  compa- 
nies—to engage  in  joint  ventures.  Such  ven- 
tures could  cut  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing costs  and  improve  our  competitive 
footing  in  world  markets. 

Job  retraining,  with  private  employers 
training  displaced  workers  for  jobs  that  do 
or  will  exist  rather  than  government  train- 
ing for  nonexistent  positions. 

Such  a  program  lacks  the  political  appeal 
of  protectionism,  but  it  manages  to  skirt  the 
latter's  dangerous  consequences.  "The 
motive  of  all  these  [protectionist)  regula- 
tions," Adam  Smith  wrote  in  77ie  Wealth  of 
Nations,  "is  to  extend  our  own  manufac- 
tures, not  by  their  own  Improvements  but 
by  the  depression  of  those  of  all  our  neigh- 
bors."  The  United  States  must  strive  to 
solve  its  own  industrial  problems  without 
shooting  additional  holes  in  the  worldwide 
economy— and  drowning  us  all.« 


THE  MYTH  OP  MITI 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
common  thread  running  through 
much  of  the  current  debate  about  in- 
dustrial policy  is  the  belief  that 
Japan's  dramatic  economic  success  can 
be  traced  to  the  widespread  and  ex- 
plicit involvement  of  the  Japanese 
Government  in  the  country's  econo- 
my. It  is  often  argued  that  in  its  abili- 
ty, largely  through  MITI,  to  centrally 
plan  and  coordinate  business  activity, 
to  subsidize  and  protect  industrial  sec- 
tors and  individual  companies  deemed 
important  to  economic  growth,  and  to 
identify  favorable  new  areas  where 
global  market  share  can  be  achieved 
lies  the  key  to  Japan's  dynamic 
growth,  competitiveness,  and  hopes 
for  continued  prosperity. 

Advocates  of  this  view  are  generally 
among  those  calling  most  forcefully 
for  the  adoption  of  an  explicit  indus- 
trial policy  in  the  United  States.  While 
relatively  few  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  in  the 
business  of  picking  specific  winners 
and  losers,  industrial  policy  propo- 
nents generally  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  perceived  decline  in  U.S. 
industrial  competitiveness,  of  our 
"smokestack"  sector,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous dislocations  caused  by  a  changing 
economy  can  best  be  solved  by  greater 
government  intervention  in  our  econo- 
my—a la  Japan.  Typical  suggestions 
include  the  creation  of  some  sort  of 
government-business-labor  coordinat- 
ing council  to  study  and  recommend 
solutions  for  economic  and  industrial 
problems,  and  a  national  development 
bank  to  channel  credit  to  targeted 
companies  and  sectors. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  probably  the 
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least  likely  entity  one  would  choose  to 
make  microeconomic  decisions,  the 
grandiose  vision  of  industrial  policy 
advocates  suffers  from  a  basic  flaw: 
The  fact  that  the  common  view  of  the 
Japanese  experience  is  the  result  of 
fundamental  misinterpretation. 

In  &n  incisive  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  Fortune,  David  Henderson  . 
shows  clearly  that  "the  idea  that  cen- 
tral planning  is  responsible  for  Japan's 
success  is  a  myth."  Henderson  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  "the  real  explanation 
for  the  Japanese  economic  miracle  is 
the  country's  laissez-faire  policies  on 
taxes,  antitrust,  bainking,  and  labor. 
Japan  teaches  a  lesson,  not  about  the 
value  of  economic  planning,  but  about 
the  vitality  of  the  free  market." 

It  is  this  lesson  which  is  not  yet  fully 
understood  by  many  who  speak  favor- 
ably of  industrial  policy,  whether  in 
the  context  of  Japan  or  the  United 
States.  The  industrial  policy  debate 
will  have  served  a  valuable  purpose, 
however,  if  it  leads  to  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  when  government  at- 
tempts to  intervene  in  the  economy,  it 
often  makes  things  worse— and  that,  if 
the  Japanese  "miracle"  is  to  occur  in 
the  United  States,  the  proper  role  for 
government  is  to  create  an  economic 
climate  in  which  business  can  flourish. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Henderson's  ar- 
ticle follows: 


[Prom  Fortune  Magazine.  Aug.  8,  1983] 
The  Mitth  of  MITI 
(By  David  R.  Henderson) 
Early  in  the  1950s,  a  small  consumer-elec- 
tronics company  in  Japan  asked  the  Japa- 
nese government  for  permission  to  buy  tran- 
sistor-manufacturing rights  from  Western 
Electric.  Permission  was  necessary  because 
at  the  time  foreign  exchange  was  controlled 
by  the  tax  and  trade  ministries.  The  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Industry  re- 
fused, arguing  that  the  technology  wasn't 
impressive  enough  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture. Two  years  later  the  company  persuad- 
ed MITI  to  reverse  its  decision  and  went  on 
to  fame  and  fortune  with  the  transistor 
radio.  Its  name:  Sony. 

In  the  mid-1950s  MITI  exhorted  a  Japa- 
nese industry  to  develop  a  prototype  "peo- 
ples"  model  of  its  product  so  MITI  could 
designate  the  winning  firm  as  the  single 
producer.  In  the  1960s  MITI  tried  to  force 
this  industry's  many  firms  to  merge  into 
just  a  few.  Both  times  the  companies  re- 
buffed MITI.  and  today  they're  doing  very 
well,  thank  you.  Their  product:  autos. 

In  his  favorable  review  of  Chalmers  John- 
son's MITI  and  the  Japanese  Miracle, 
Robert  Lubar,  a  member  of  Fortune's  board 
of  editors,  accepted  Johnson's  view  that 
Japan's  postwar  success  is  largely  due  to 
MITI's  central  planning  (Books  and  Ideas, 
September  6,  1982).  Many  American  busi- 
ness executives  and  politicians  go  further, 
urging  the  U.S.  government  to  follow  the 
example  of  "Japan  Inc."  and  subsidize  In- 
dustries it  thinks  will  succeed.  They  are 
wrong.  The  idea  that  central  planning  is  re- 
sponsible for  Japan's  success  is  a  myth. 
MITI  has  made  no  contribution  to  many  of 
Japans  biggest  industrial  successes.  What's 
more,  it  isn't  that  powerful.  The  real  expla- 
nation for  the  Japanese  economic  miracle  is 
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the  country's  laissez-faire  policies  on  taxes, 
antitnist.  banking,  and  labor.  Japan  teaches 
a  lesson  not  atwut  the  vahie  of  economic 
planning,  but  about  the  vitality  of  the  free 
market. 

American  businessmen  may  l>elieve  that 
Japan's  government  was  responsible  for  the 
Japanese  steel  industry's  growth.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  subsidy  to  Japanese  steelmakers 
averaged  a  paltry  46  cents  per  metric  ton 
from  1951  to  1975. 

The  U.S.  semiconductor  industry  credits 
central  planning  for  Japan's  recent  strides 
in  producing  64K  RAM  computer  memory 
chips.  But  an  industry  trade  association  re- 
cently reported  that  Japan's  fastest-growing 
64K  producer.  Oki  Electric,  was  not  part  of 
MITl's  R&D  project.  Moreover.  Oki  was  the 
first  Japanese  manuf8u;turer  to  test  the 
state-of  the-art  256K  chip. 

Central  planning,  according  to  Philip  Tre- 
zise.  a  Japan  expert  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, simply  isn't  as  important  in  Japan  as 
Western  olwervers  think.  MITI  seU  growth 
targets,  advises  firms  how  to  reach  them, 
and  lobbies  for  its  policy  views  within  the 
government;  its  direct  power  to  allocate  re- 
sources is  small.  The  Japanese  central  gov- 
ernment does  invest  heavily  in  local  govern- 
ment, railways,  highways,  and  housing.  But 
during  the  1970s  net  lending  by  the  Japan 
Development  Bank— the  government's  main 
channel  of  industrial-development  invest- 
ment—was only  1%  of  private  nonhousing 
capital  formation. 

If  not  central  planning,  what  does  account 
for  Japan's  phenomenal  performance''  Part 
of  the  explanation  unquestionably  is  Japa- 
nese culture,  which  encourages,  among 
other  things,  hard  work  and  thrift.  But  gov- 
ernment policies  are  also  important— and 
contrary  to  the  conventional  wisdom. 
Japan's  successful  economic  policies  are  not 
the  ones  that  try  to  direct  resources  but 
those  that  encourage  individual  initiative. 

Probably  the  most  important  source  of 
Japanese  growth  is  low  taxes.  FYom  1951  to 
1970.  Japan's  real  gross  national  product 
grew  at  an  average  of  9%  per  year.  At  the 
same  time,  total  national  and  local  taxes 
(excluding  social  security)  fell  from  22.4%  of 
national  income  to  18.9%.  Compare  that 
with  the  U.S..  where  the  proportion  rose 
from  28.5%  to  31.3%.  As  high  growth  and  in- 
flation swelled  tax  receipts  throughout  the 
Fifties  and  Sixties,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment reduced  rates  and  increased  deduc- 
tions. Individual  income  tax  exemptions  in- 
creased in  all  but  three  years  between  1954 
and  1974.  During  that  same  period,  individ- 
ual tax  rates  fell  11  times  and  rose  once, 
while  corporate  tax  rates  fell  six  times  and 
increased  twice. 

Low  taxes  haven't  been  the  only  reason 
for  Japan's  growth.  But  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  Japan's  two  decades  of  greatest  post- 
war growth  were  also  its  decades  of  lowest 
taxes— and  that  during  the  1970s,  as  Japan's 
taxes  rose  to  22.8%  of  national  income  in 
1980.  real  GNP  growth  declined  to  only 
4.8%.  Higher  taxes  weren't  the  only  reason 
for  this  deteriorating  performance,  of 
course;  oil  price  increases  also  contributed. 

Another  important  factor  in  Japsin's  suc- 
cess is  its  high  savings  rate.  In  1980  savings 
In  Japan  were  19.4%  of  personal  income, 
more  than  three  times  the  American  pro- 
portion. This  high  savings  rate  leads  to  a 
high  rate  of  capital  formation,  spurring  eco- 
nomic growth.  According  to  a  1976  Brook 
Ings  study  by  economists  Edward  Denison 
and  William  Chung,  almost  a  quarter  of 
Japan's  growth  between  1953  and  1971  was 
due  to  increases  in  the  amount  of  capital. 
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What  causes  the  high  savings  rate?  Here 
again,  culture  is  partly  responsible.  But  so  is 
the  design  of  the  tax  system.  Since  the  early 
1950s,  savers  in  Japan  have  been  allowed  to 
exempt  large  amounts  of  interest  inconne 
from  taxation.  In  1981.  for  example,  a  tax- 
payer who  saved  part  of  his  wages  through 
an  employer-run  savings  plan  paid  no  taxes 
on  interest  on  the  first  $22,600.  Also,  inter- 
est on  the  first  $13,600  in  a  postal  savings 
account— in  Japan  the  post  office  offers  a 
limited  range  of  financial  services— is  tax- 
free.  Those  without  qualms  about  lawbreak- 
ing  could  theoretically  hold  one  such  ac- 
count at  each  post  office— there  are  more 
than  20.000— l)ecause  postal  savings  officials 
tolerate  multiple  accounts.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  Hudson  Institute,  a 
think  tank  founded  by  the  late  Herman 
Kahn,  there  are  twice  as  many  postal  sav- 
ings accounts  in  Japan  as  there  are  people. 

Other  features  of  the  Japanese  tax  system 
encourage  growth.  The  maximum  tax  rate 
on  dividends  is  35  percent,  vs.  50  percent  in 
the  U.S.  Capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  secu- 
rities are  untaxed.  Low  inheritance  and  gift 
taxes  allow  wealthy  Japanese  to  transfer 
most  of  their  wealth  to  their  heirs.  In  1970. 
for  example,  the  inheritance  tax  rate  on  es- 
tates valued  at  over  100  million  yen  (about 
S280.000  at  the  time)  was  only  38.8  percent. 
The  real  tax  burden  was  actually  lower  be- 
cause the  Japanese  tax  code  greatly  under- 
values land  and  closely  held  businesses.  The 
tax  system  also  encourages  investment,  with 
its  favorable  treatment  of  Japanese  firm's 
lump-sum  retirement  payments  to  employ- 
ees. In  1981  a  worker  retiring  after  30  years 
paid  no  tax  on  the  first  $45,000  of  his  pay- 
ment. As  a  result,  employees  accept  lower 
wages  in  return  for  tax-free  retirement  pay- 
ments, and  companies  can  invest  the  funds 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  on 
taxable  wages.  Again,  these  pro-growth  poli- 
cies have  nothing  to  do  with  central  plan- 
ning. 

Another  source  of  economic  growth  in 
Japan  is  the  al)sence  of  antitrust  restric- 
tions on  joint  R&D.  which  allows  Japanese 
companies  to  avoid  duplicating  each  other's 
research.  American  proponents  of  "industri- 
al policy."  who  want  the  U.S.  government  to 
ch<x)se  industrial  winners,  often  laud  this 
policy.  However,  many  seem  unaware  that 
the  absence  of  such  barriers  means  hands- 
off  government,  the  opposite  of  the  central 
planning  they  advocate.  One  who  is  not  un- 
aware is  Lester  Thurow.  a  liberal  economist 
at  MIT  who  credits  Japan's  permissiveness 
on  joint  R&D  for  some  of  that  country's 
growth. 

As  for  the  danger  that  firms  engaging  in 
Joint  R&D  could  restrict  growth  by  monop- 
olizing their  market.  Thurow  says  this  is  un- 
likely in  any  industry  where  imports  are 
possible."  For  Thurow.  "the  most  effective 
antitrust  law  is  free  trade."  And  contrary  to 
popular  belief.  Japan's  legal  trade  barriers 
on  manufactured  goods  are  relatively  low. 
In  1979  Japan's  average  tariff  on  industrial 
production  was  only  3%.  compared  with  6% 
for  l)oth  the  U.S.  and  the  European  Com- 
munity. And  according  to  economist  Wil- 
liam Cline  of  the  Institute  for  International 
Economics,  a  Washington  think  tank. 
Japan's  overt  nontariff  barriers— such  as 
import  quotas— are  as  low  as.  or  even  lower 
than,  those  of  the  U.S.  Cline.  an  expert  on 
international  trade  says  that  while  Japan 
has  hidden  nontariff  trade  barriers  (such  as 
unofficial  jawt>oning  to  hold  down  imports), 
he  is  unaware  of  any  evidence  that  these  are 
higher  than  the  hidden  barriers  of  the  U.S. 

Another  factor  in  Japan's  growth  is  the 
absence  of  any  law  that,  like  our  Olass-Stea- 
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gall  Act.  prohibits  banks  from  owning  stock. 
Banks  own  much  of  the  stock  in  Japanese 
companies,  and  many  bank  officers  sit  on 
company  boards.  This,  according  to  William 
Ouchi,  author  of  "Theory  Z:  How  American 
Business  Can  Meet  the  Japanese  Chal- 
lenge," is  a  better  discipline  on  managers 
than  a  takeover  threat.  Professor  Ouchi 
claims  that  Japanese  bankers  providing  cap- 
ital to  companies  are  often  intimately  famil- 
iar with  the  companies  and  thus  have  the 
knowledge  and  power  to  replace  managers 
who  fail  to  seek  the  long-run  profitability 
that  is  in  the  banks'  interest.  Moreover, 
banks  in  Japan,  able  to  take  equity  positions 
in  companies,  are  a  source  of  venture  cap- 
ital. 

A  further  advantage  of  allowing  banks  to 
own  stock  is  that  a  bank  confident  of  a  com- 
pany's future  can  ba^k  it  when  creditors  get 
scared.  Later,  if  the  company  performs  well, 
the  bank  profits  from  its  equity  position. 
That  happened  in  the  case  of  Toyo  Kogyo, 
the  Japanese  company  that  makes  Msuisda 
autos.  When  the  1974  oil  price  increase 
made  its  fuel-inefficient  Wankel  engine  un- 
competitive. Toyo  Kogyo  almost  went 
under.  Sumitomo  Bank,  a  large  stockholder, 
assured  Toyo  Kogyo's  creditors  and  suppli- 
ers that  it  stood  behind  the  firm.  Toyo 
Kogyo,  thriving  today,  might  not  exist  if 
Japanese  law  had  prevented  banks  from 
owning  stock  in  other  companies. 

Low  unemployment  rates  also  contributed 
to  Japan's  success.  Japan  has  t>oth  lower 
and  less  volatile  unemployment  rates  than 
those  in  the  U.S.,  not  because  of  govern- 
ment fine-tuning,  but  because  of  wage  flexi- 
bility. Much  of  workers'  pay  is  in  bonuses, 
which  are  cut  during  downturns.  As  a  result. 
Ouchi  claims,  an  employee's  hourly  pay  in 
Japan  falls  by  up  to  40%  in  a  recession.  Jap- 
anese wages,  according  to  Rot>ert  Gordon, 
an  economist  at  Northwestern  University, 
vary  three  times  as  much  over  a  business 
cycle  as  do  U.S.  wages.  Japanese  job  catego- 
ries are  also  flexible,  making  it  easier  for 
managers  to  respond  to  changes  in  relative 
demand  by  transferring  workers  from  one 
production  line  to  another  in  a  downturn. 

Why  do  Japanese  unions  allow  a  degree  of 
flexibility  that  would  \ye  anathema  to  Amer- 
ican unions?  The  reason:  they  are  organized 
companywide  rather  than  industrywide.  Be- 
cause national  unions  in  Japan  rarely  con- 
trol locals'  policies,  a  single  industry  con- 
tains several  different  "enterprise  unions." 
as  they  are  called,  and  these  unions  compete 
with  one  another.  Workers  will  moderate 
wage  demands  rather  than  jeopardize  their 
firm's  market  share.  Also,  having  only  one 
union  in  each  firm  makes  job  reassignments 
easier. 

Talk  of  industrial  policy,  a  euphemism  for 
central  planning,  is  all  around  us.  Promi- 
nent businessmen  like  David  Mahoney  of 
Norton  Simon,  intellectuals  like  Robert 
Reich,  and  politicians  like  Walter  Mondale 
embrace  it.  Their  Exhibit  A  is  Japan.  But 
they  are  missing  the  pyoint.  Japan's  economy 
succeeds  because  its  government  allows  free- 
dom for  individual  initiative.  That  is  the 
true  lesson  of  the  Japanese  miracle.* 
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LEWIS  LAUDS  OPTIMISM  OF 
FLORIDA  12TH  DISTRICT  RESI- 
DENTS 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  optimistic  and  wide-ranging  re- 
sponses of  30.542  residents  in  the  12th 
District  of  Florida  to  my  1983  congres- 
sional questionnaire  were  very  enlight- 
ening. 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  optimistic 
and  thoughtful  expressions  of  so  many 
people  in<the  12th  District.  It  was  en- 
couraging to  read  response  after  re- 
sponse reflecting  a  firm  belief  that 
economic  recovery  is  in  sight  and  that 
positive  approaches,  such  as  prudent 
government  spending  policies,  should 
be  undertaken  to  keep  the  economy  on 
track. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  have 
30,542  responses  to  my  first  congres- 
sional survey. 

Half  of  the  respondents  said  they 
were  economically  "about  the  same" 
as  they  were  a  year  ago.  but  43  percent 
said  they  expect  to  be  "better  off"  2 
years  from  now. 

The  respondents  were  split  evenly  as 
to  what  they  felt  would  improve  the 
Nation's  economic  recovery.  Twenty- 
three  percent  called  for  a  balanced 
budget;  another  23  percent  said  less 
unemployment  would  make  them  feel 
more  confident  about  economic  recov- 
ery; 20  percent  said  they  would  rather 
see  lower  Interest  rates  and  18  percent 
preferred  a  reduction  in  inflation. 

Unemployment  is  the  critical  issue 
to  the  people  of  the  12th  District  and 
that  was  reflected  in  the  survey  re- 
sponses. Forty-four  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  imemployment  will  be 
the  Nation's  biggest  economic  problem 
next  year,  and  I  concur. 

However.  I  was  buoyed  by  the  fact 
that  49  percent  of  the  respondents 
called  for  continued  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  program  and 
another  24  percent  called  for  only 
slight  adjustments  in  the  President's 
program. 

It  is  that  kind  of  confidence  and  op- 
timism that  has  put  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy on  the  right  track. 
The  survey  results  are  as  follows: 
12th  District  Residents  Respond  to  the 
Issues— 30,542  Respondents 

ECONOMY 

Compared  to  a  year  ago.  are  you:  percent 

a.  Better  off 28 

b.  Worse  off 22 

c.  About  the  same 50 

Which    single    development    during    the 

next  year  would  make  you  most  confident 
about  the  nation's  economic  recovery: 

a.  Lower  Interest  rates 20 

b.  Less  Inflation 18 

c.  Lower  taxes 9 
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d.  Less  unemployment 23 

e.  Balanced  budget 23 

f.  Other  (specify) < '  > 

'  Less  government  spending. 

Which  of  the  following  should  Congress 
do: 

a.  Continue   to  support  President 
Reagan's  economic  program 49 

b.  Make  slight  adjustments  in  the 
President's  economic  program 24 

c.  Make  significant  adjustments  In 
F»resldent's  program 16 

d.  Abandon    the    President's    pro- 
gram because  It  has  not  worked ...  1 1 

Two  years  from  now.  do  you  expect  to  be: 

a.  Better  off 43 

b.  Worse  off 18 

c.  About  the  same 39 

Which  of  the  following  do  you  think  will 

be  our  nations  biggest  economic  problems  a 
year  from  now: 

a.  High  Interest  rates 19 

b.  Unemployment 44 

c.  Inflation 26 

d.  Other  (specify) 1^ 

'  Government  spending. 
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LET'S  GET  ON  WITH  SYh 
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immigration 
An   immigration   bill   Is  currently   before 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  provisions  listed 
below  are  part  of  that  bill.  Which  do  you 
favor: 


Percent 


26 


12 


17 


18 


23 


a.  Penalties  against  the  employers 
who  knowingly  hire  persons  who 
Immigrate  to  this  country  Illegal- 
ly  

b.  A  temporary  work  permit  for 
alien  workers 

c.  Increase  border  patrols  and  en- 
forcement personnel 

d.  Expedite  legal  penalties  against 
alien  migrant  workers  who  vio- 
late terms  of  their  resident 
status 

e.  Place  a  cap  on  lawful  admissions 
of  potential  Immigrants 

f.  Grant  amnesty  to  illegal  aliens 
who  were  In  the  U.S.  prior  to 
1975 


FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

The  federal  deficit  this  year  Is  expected  to 
be  In  the  range  of  $200  billion.  To  curb  this 
trend,  would  you: 

a.  Decrease  defense  spending 27 

b.  Decrease  scx;lal  programs 35 

c.  Increase  taxes 8 

d.  Support  an  economic  stimulus 
program 30 

FEDERAL  PRIORITIES 

Do  you  think  the  Federal  government's 
budget  should  spend  More,  Less  or  about 
the  Same  In  the  following  areas: 

ginperoenl] 
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HON.  JOHN  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  well  outlin- 
ing the  need  to  continue  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

America  needs  to  use  this  interim  of 
energy  peace  to  build  our  own  re- 
sources and  supplies  to  survive  the 
next  energy  shortage  that  will  surely 
come. 

I  think  this  editorial  well  states  the 
reasons  Congress  needs  to  continue  its 
strong  support  for  synthetic  fuels. 
Slow  Start  on  Synthetic  Pdel 
The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  more  than  three  years 
ago,  is  only  now  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
life.  It  Is  beginning  to  provide.  In  a  small 
way,  the  kind  of  project  support  for  which 
It  was  set  up.  But  last  month  It  suffered  an- 
other setback  when  Its  president,  Victor  A. 
Schroeder,  resigned  under  pressure.  He  had 
Interceded  with  a  private  company  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  SPC's  directors,  a  ges- 
ture that  the  corporation's  Inspector  gener- 
al characterized  as  "especially  bad  judg- 
ment." While  that  episode  deservedly  at- 
tracted attention.  It  ended  with  Mr.  Schroe- 
ders  departure.  Meanwhile,  the  corporation 
continues  to  struggle  with  deeper— and 
more  Interesting— confusions  of  policy. 

First  of  all.  Congress  gave  the  corporation 
contradictory  orders.  It  was  to  underwrite 
the  development  of  advanced  new  energy 
technologies.  But  It  was  also  to  hit  unreal- 
Istlcally  high  production  levels.  Putting  the 
technologies  to  work  is  Important;  the  pro- 
duction targets  are  not. 

When  the  Reagan  administration  arrived. 
It  Imposed  on  the  new  agency  its  own  ambiv- 
alence about  government  support  for  Indus- 
trial development.  The  president  appointed 
Edward  E.  Noble  chairman  of  the  SFC:  he 
originally  favored  abolishing  the  corpora- 
tion, and  has  only  gradually  come  to  sup- 
port its  purposes.  Meanwhile,  much  time 
has  been  lost. 

Currently  the  world's  oil  supply  flows 
smoothly,  and  the  sense  of  urgency  about 
energy  has  evaporated  In  this  Ituid  of  short 
memories.  Prices  are  down  a  little,  hinting 
that  the  SFCs  price  and  loan  guarantees 
could  actually  cost  the  government  serious 
money.  That  further  diminishes  any  enthu- 
siasm for  It  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. And  yet  the  logic  behind  the  corpora- 
tion Is  as  strong  as  ever.  Surely  the  time  to 
develop  alternate  sources  of  energy  Is  while 
the  oil  still  arrives  on  schedule.  When  the 
deliveries  stop,  there's  no  time  for  research 
and  development. 

The  SFC  has  every  reason  to  proceed 
promptly,  as  It  says  It  intends  to  do,  with 
support  for  new  methods  of  producing  fuel 
on  an  Industrial  scale.  The  most  Important 
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are  the  technologies  for  producing  clean  gas 
and  oil  from  coal.  Burning  coal  produces 
dangerous  air  pollution;  the  evidence  of 
those  dangers  is  rapidly  accumulating.  To 
develop  processes  to  transform  it  into  other 
fuels  and  eliminate  the  pollutants  will  do 
more  than  improve  national  security  in  the 
event  of  further  disruptions  in  the  supply  of 
imported  oil.  It  will  give  the  country  better 
and  safer  access  to  the  most  abundant  of  all 
its  sources  of  energy.  But  that  won't  happen 
unless  the  federal  government  pushes.  The 
SFC  was  created  to  do  th&t  job,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  essential.* 


ITALY  DISCUSSIONS 
INFORMATIVE  AND  USEFUL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  and  Italy 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  many 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage.  After 
visiting  Rome  on  official  business  this 
past  July.  I  returned  convinced  of  the 
value  of  maintaining  good  relations 
with  that  great  nation. 

As  a  representative  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  I 
visited  Rome  from  July  5  through  8, 
1983,  for  a  series  of  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions with  Italian  Government  offi- 
cials, representatives  of  the  Italian 
business  community,  and  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome. 

The  purpose  of  my  trip. was  related 
to  several  matters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Transportation  and  Tourism, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  of  the 
full  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Discussions  included  ways  of  pro- 
moting trade  between  our  two  nations, 
particularly  in  coal,  problems  encoun- 
tered by  American  trade-in-services 
with  Italy,  and  the  Italian  effort  in 
promoting  tourism. 

Italy  is  America's  12th  largest  trad- 
ing partner,  with  $9.8  billion  in  two- 
way  trade  in  1982.  U.S.  exports  to 
Italy  totaled  $4.5  billion  in  1982,  down 
from  $5.3  billion  in  1981.  This  decline 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  increased 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar  relative  to 
the  lira.  The  two  nations  share  a 
common  commitment  to  free  and  fair 
trade,  but  problems  nonetheless  exist 
in  bilateral  trade  relations. 

Many  United  States-Italy  trade  fric- 
tions stem  from  policies  promulgated 
by  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty (EEC),  of  which  Italy  is  a  member. 
Conflicts  stem  from  the  EEC's 
common  agricultural  policy  (CAP), 
which  mandates  export  subsidies  to 
dispose  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. Italy  supports  the  subsidies 
and  wants  expanded  protection  for 
such  Italian  products  as  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  olive  oils.  The 
United  States  is  also  concerned  about 
the  high  tariff  on  almonds. 
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Italy  has  joined  other  EEC  members 
in  objecting  to  the  extraterritorial 
reach  of  U.S.  regulatory  agencies  and 
antitrust  proceedings.  In  addition, 
Italy,  with  other  EEC  members,  com- 
plains about  "Buy  America"  provisions 
in  U.S.  law,  such  as  in  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act.  Italy 
contends  such  provisions  impair  its 
ability  to  export  competitive  products 
to  the  United  States. 

Sheer  volume  makes  coal  a  major 
United  States-Italy  bilateral  trade 
issue:  1982  U.S.  exports  to  Italy  to- 
taled 11.3  million  net  tons  valued  at 
$637  million.  Italy's  10-year  plan  to 
reduce  domestic  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil— with  its  call  for  a  175-per- 
cent increase  in  coal  use— enhances 
prospects  for  a  continued  thriving  coal 
trade. 

Some  concern  in  coal  trade  relations 
stems  from  a  June  9,  1983,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  decision 
exempting  railroads  used  for  coal 
export  from  all  ICC  regulations;  this 
deregulation  does  not  apply  to  domes- 
tic coal  deliveries. 

Coal  is  a  low-value  bulk  commodity, 
so  transportation  costs  account  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  delivered  price. 
Coitsequently,  Italy  has  expressed  con- 
cern about  possible  price  rises  result- 
ing directly  from  the  deregulation. 

Deregulation  proponents,  including 
the  ICC  majority,  believe  the  railroads 
have  not  interest  in  curtailing  coal  ex- 
ports and  that  market  competition 
and  natural  forces  of  supply  and 
demand,  without  interference  from 
this  regulatory  agency,  will  establish 
reasonable  and  rational  rates  for  this 
traffic. 

ICC  Chairman  Reese  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
who  dissented  from  the  majority  deci- 
sion, believes  the  exemption,  by  shift- 
ing profits  from  producer  to  carrier, 
will  precipitate  a  decline  in  coal  ex- 
ports and  thus  run  contrary  to  con- 
gressional and  administration  desires 
to  increase  such  exports. 

Italy  views  deregulation  as  discrimi- 
nation aimed  at  extracting  higher 
prices  from  overseas  customers,  ac- 
cording to  Commerce  and  State  De- 
partment officials,  and  has  thus 
threatened  to  reduce  purchases  of  U.S. 
coal.  Italy,  however,  prefers  to  trade 
with  the  United  States  for  strategic 
reasons— the  United  States  is  more  re- 
liable than  other  suppliers  such  as 
Poland  and  South  Africa— as  well  as 
for  economic  reasons— major  state- 
owned  Italian  firms  have  investments 
in  U.S.  coal  mines. 

In  the  travel  and  tourism  sector. 
American  businesses  have  complained 
about  several  Italian  trade  barriers. 
Italian  Government  currency  allow- 
ances for  citizens  traveling  abroad, 
now  the  lira  equivalent  of  $1,500  annu- 
ally, may  deter  travel  to  distant  desti- 
nations such  as  the  United  States. 

Several  air  carrier  restrictions 
hinder  bilateral  tourism  trade.   Italy 
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prohibits  U.S.  carriers  from  using 
their  own  passenger  handling  oper- 
ations in  Rome,  forcing  them  to  use 
the  airport's  monopolistic  service.  No 
U.S.  charter  flights  may  depart 
Rome's  Piumicino  Airport  after  8  a.m., 
and  runways  at  the  alternate  airport 
are  too  short  for  transatlantic  jets 
with  full  fuel  tanks.  Italy,  further- 
more, objects  to  the  12-percent  U.S. 
market  share  between  Rome  and  non- 
U.S.  points  (Athens,  Cairo,  Istanbul) 
and  threatens  to  freeze  U.S.  capacity 
in  these  markets:  the  United  States 
contends  such  action  would  violate  the 
bilateral  air  transportation  accord. 

Italian  trade  barriers  in  insurance 
include  Government  refusal  to  issue 
new  licenses  and  extensions  to  new 
lines  in  business  by  existing  compa- 
nies. In  addition,  the  Government  re- 
quires that  foreign  and  national  life 
insurance  companies  coinsure  part  of 
their  business  with  the  State-run  in- 
surance company:  the  portion  of  busi- 
ness that  must  be  coinsured  vaires  in- 
versely with  company  age,  thus  en- 
trenching the  position  of  existing  com- 
panies and  making  penetration  by  for- 
eign companies  impossible.  Foreign  ex- 
change regulations  and  taxation, 
moreover,  impede  U.S.  competition. 

With  respect  to  defense  procure- 
ment, Italy  believes  bilateral  trade  re- 
lations are  unbalanced.  Such  concerns 
are  currently  being  discussed  in  a 
United  States-Italian  Aerospace  Work- 
ing Group. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  commitment 
of  the  Italian  Government  to  good  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  despite 
our  occasional  economic  differences.  I 
commend  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy and  the  many  departmental  at- 
taches and  counselors  for  continuing 
to  present  a  positive  position  of  our 
Nation  in  their  many  dealings  with 
the  Government  and  business  commu- 
nity. 

I  also  commend  the  leadership  of 
our  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Maxwell 
Rabb,  at  whose  invitation  this  mission 
was  undertaken.  Ambassador  Rabb  is  a 
distinguished  representative  of  our 
Nation  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  future. 

Shortly  after  I  left  Italy  in  July,  a 
new  Government  was  formed  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  discussions  of  these  vari- 
ous issues  will  continue  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation for  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  strong  bond  of  friendship 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States.* 
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YOUTH,  MINORITIES  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  (H.R.  1036) 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vari- 
ous respected  economists  have  confi- 
dently announced  that  our  most 
recent  economic  recession  "officially" 
ended  last  fall.  Without  a  doubt,  they 
maintain,  the  business  cycle  bottomed 
out  around  November.  The  recession 
has  been  handily  defeated  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  reigns  supreme. 

Although  much  of  the  available  sta- 
tistical data  does  suggest  a  recent  up- 
surge in  the  economy,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  exaggerate  its  effects. 
While  some  Americans  are  clearly  ben- 
efiting from  the  upswing  in  economic 
activity,  many  others,  youth  and  mi- 
norities in  particular,  will  undoubtedly 
spend  several  more  years  combating 
the  lingering  effects  of  an  economy- 
wide  recession. 

Total  civilian  unemployment  did 
drop  during  the  period  from  December 
1982  to  August  1983,  with  the  white 
jobless  rate  falling  from  9.7  percent  in 
December  to  8.2  percent  in  August. 
The  picture  for  youth  and  minorities, 
however,  which  was  much  higher  than 
the  national  average,  remained  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  white  jobless 
rate.  In  December  the  figure  was  20.8 
percent.  Last  month  it  climbed  further 
to  21.9  percent. 

Statistics  on  youth  unemployment 
are  equally  depressing.  Historically, 
the  jobless  rate  for  this  group  is  the 
highest  of  all  others,  and  well  above 
the  national  average.  From  a  high  of 
24.5  percent  in  December,  youth  un- 
employment dropped  to  22.2  percent 
in  February.  By  the  month  of  August, 
however,  the  percentage  of  jobless 
youth  stood  at  23.0  percent.  For  black 
teenagers,  unemployment  rose  from 
49.5  percent  in  December  to  53.0  per- 
cent last  month.  Clearly,  if  the  long 
awaited  economic  recovery  has  ar- 
rived, it  has  not  yet  embraced  mem- 
bers of  the  teenage  or  black  workforce. 

Much  of  the  unemployment  suffered 
by  youth  and  minorities  stems  from 
inadequate  or  obsolete  occupational 
skills.  During  this  period  of  structural 
economic  transformation,  economic  re- 
covery alone  will  not  totally  eradicate 
the  unemployment  rates  of  these 
groups.  With  this  in  mind.  Congress 
passed  JTPA,  which  is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  training  rteds  of  the 
structurally  unemployed  worker. 
While  JTPA  will  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  unemployment  in  the  long 
run  if  it  is  funded  adequately,  it  will 
have  virtually  no  effect  during  the 
current  catastrophic  economic  situa- 
tion: Not  a  single  job  will  be  created  by 
that  act. 
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In  March  of  this  year.  Congress 
passed  legislation  intended  to  create 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.  The  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  however,  merely  speeds  up  previ- 
ously planned  spending  and  provides 
additional  funding  to  programs  which 
are  not  necessarily  labor  intensive. 
Consequently,  the  expected  number  of 
jobs  created  by  this  act  would  not  sub- 
stantially reduce  unemployment.  More 
importantly,  most  of  the  jobs  it  cre- 
ates will  be  public  works  jobs,  provid- 
ing little  assistance  to  minorities,  who 
comprise  only  7.3  percent  of  all  con- 
struction workers.  In  short,  existing 
law  does  not  adequately  address  our 
current  overwhelming  problem  of  un- 
employment. 

H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act,  is  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective, timely,  and  efficient  means  of 
stimulating  employment  during  a  re- 
cessionary period.  It  provides  job  op- 
portunities for  youth,  minorities  and 
others  who  are  particularly  in  need  of 
employment.  The  work  performed 
would  be  meaningful  labor  on  public 
facilities  and  educational  sites.  Most 
importantly,  the  program  is  specifical- 
ly designed  to  supplement  JTPA.  It 
would  provide  jobs  in  area  where  un- 
subsidized  employment  is  severely  lim- 
ited due  to  overall  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Eligible  participants  under  H.R.  1036 
come  from  those  groups  with  higher 
than  average  rates  of  unemployment. 
They  are  individuals  16  years  of  age  or 
older  who  have  been  unemployed  15 
out  of  20  weeks,  with  priority  for  those 
who  exhausted  or  who  are  otherwise 
ineligible  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Particular  attention  would  be 
paid  to  those  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed the  longest  and  those  in  fami- 
lies in  which  no  other  member  is  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis.  As  a  result, 
the  very  groups  who  would  otherwise 
suffer  until  the  recovery  worked  its 
way  through  the  economy,  such  as 
youth  and  minorities,  would  work  in 
meaningful  jobs  during  this  interim 
period. 

Finally,  limited  training  is  also  avail- 
able under  the  bill.  For  youth,  part- 
time  employment  must  be  combined 
with  a  minimum  of  8  hours  of  educa- 
tion or  training  which  better  prepares 
them  for  entry  into  the  job  market. 
Employers  who  commit  themselves  to 
hiring  a  number  of  workers  equal  to 
those  they  are  training;  provide  train- 
ing through  qualified  nonprofit  train- 
ing entities:  and,  agree  to  limit  train- 
ing costs  per  individual  to  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  wage  permitted  under 
the  bill  to  each  individual,  can  provide 
training  in  lieu  of  or  in  tandem  with 
wages  (the  total  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  allowable  wage  under  the 
act).  As  a  consequence,  training  for  oc- 
cupations such  as  construction,  car- 
pentry, plumbing,  painting,  and  other 
jobs  are  available  under  this  bill. 
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While  I  also  share  my  colleagues' 
hope  that  our  economy  is  recovering 
from  what  has  been  termed  "the  worst 
recession  since  the  Great  Depression," 
I  must  remind  you  of  the  variations  in 
the  effect  of  the  alleged  economic  re- 
covery on  certain  segments  of  our 
labor  force.  While  some  Americans  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the 
recovery  as  it  spreads  throughout  the 
economy,  many  others,  youth  and  mi- 
norities in  particular,  will  combat  the 
frigid,  lingering  cold  of  the  recession 
for  many  more  years  to  come.  These 
Americans  need  our  help.  H.R.  1036 
can  most  efficiently  and  effectively 
render  them  the  assistance  they  cur- 
rently so  desperately  need.» 


SHARING  COMMENTS  BY 
RETIRED  UNION  MEMBERS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
statement  from  some  retired  union 
members  in  my  congressional  district. 
Their  feelings  on  medicare  and  the 
proposed  solutions  to  medicare's  fi- 
nancing problems  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  I  have  been  asked 
to  submit  their  comments  for  the 
Record. 
The  statement  follows: 
We.  the  executive  board  of  the  Retirees' 
Council  of  locals  254&255-IUE-AFL-CIO 
are  calling  on  Congress  and  our  Congres- 
sional representatives  to  halt  and  to  restore 
cuts  in  Medicare  benefits. 

Absurd  though  it  may  be.  it  appears  that 
the  trend  in  American  society  and  govern- 
ment is  to  blame  the  elderly;  i.e..  the  victims 
of  high  health  care  costs  for  the  nations 
health  problem,  financially  speaking.  The 
aim  seems  to  be  to  reduce  Medicare  costs  by 
charging  higher  premiums  for  Medicare 
(and  Medex)  coverage  while  reducing  the 
benefits. 

This  is  unconscionable.  This  attitude  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  hospital  costs 
are  rising  at  the  rate  of  18.3  percent  annual- 
ly, while  doctors'  fees  are  rising  at  the  rate 
of  20.3  percent.  Doctors  at  present  are  aspir- 
ing to  a  life-style  previously  reser%'ed  for  the 
playboy  children  of  multi-millionaires.  We 
do  not  begrudge  substantial  Incomes  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  there  must  be  a 
limit. 

The  President's  intention  of  cutting  Medi- 
care costs  by  forcing  the  elderly  to  pay  i 
number  of  dollars  from  day  2  of  hospitaliza- 
tion through  day  15.  and  y  number  of  dol- 
lars from  day  16  through  day  90  is  asking 
too  much  of  the  elderly  and  the  needy.  His 
plan  is  typically  both  callous  and  cruel  to 
these  most  worthy  of  our  citizens.  Rather 
than  devote  his  time  and  energy  demanding 
that  Congress  save  a  few  pennies  (compara- 
tively speaking)  by  depriving  the  aged  and 
the  needy  of  their  just  dues,  he  should  be 
looking  to  cutting  the  excessive  spending, 
waste  and  spoilage  in  the  Pentagon's  pro- 
gram. 
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Further,  let  us  be  reminded  that  Federal 
employees  and  officials,  as  well  as  corporate 
executives  and  their  employees  enjoy  very 
good  health  and  hospital  insurance.  The 
costs  of  this  are  Ixjme  by  all  citizens,  the 
taxpayers  and  the  purchasers  of  industrial 
products  and  services.  CertairUy.  the  elderly 
are  among  those  who  pay.  and  they  have 
paid  for  decades.  That  they  should  now  be 
excluded  from  such  decent  treatment  is  a 
very  sad  reflection  on  our  society  and  gov- 
ernment. 

We  must  be  aware  that  the  elderly  on 
fixed  incomes  must  purchase  such  insurance 
as  Medex  III  or  run  the  risk  of  total  finan- 
cial ruin  in  the  case  of  severe  illness.  The 
cost  of  Medex  at  present  is  $828  per  year 
and  rising.  This,  added  to  Medicare  charges 
of  $316.80  per  year,  adds  up  to  a  cost  of 
$1,144.80  per  year  for  a  couple.  Such  insur- 
ance does  not  cover  the  costs  of  dental  care, 
eye  care,  or  hearing  problems.  F\irthermore. 
Medicare  benefits  fall  far  short  of  paying 
the  exorbitant  fees  charged  by  doctors  for 
surgery,  office  calls,  or  hospital  visits. 

We  repeat  that  a  Federal  cost  contain- 
ment program  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tive than  unfairly  burdening  and  penalizing 
those  aged  people  who  are  the  least  able  to 
pay.  Action  on  this  matter  is  both  essential 
and  urgent.  If  our  Congress  is  truly  consti- 
tuted to  serve  the  people  of  our  country,  it 
must  act.  and  act  now.* 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  sound  argument  to  justify 
ending  this  country's  14-year  morato- 
rium on  chemical  weapons  manufac- 
ture. I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  confer- 
ence report,  and  once  again  take  a 
stand  against  the  renewed  manufac- 
ture of  these  insidious  weapons. 

There  is  no  military  reason  to  pro- 
ceed with  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion that  could  cost  up  to  $15  billion 
over  the  next  decade.  Our  current 
stockpile  of  chemical  weapons  pro- 
vides an  adequate  deterrent;  what  we 
should  be  pursuing  is  a  treaty  which 
would  ban  the  use  or  production  of 
such  a  weapon. 

Our  strongest  statement  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  continue  with  the 
ban  on  chemical  weaponry.  Revamp- 
ing our  chemical  weapon  program 
would  merely  give  the  Soviets  the  im- 
petus to  abandon  amy  attempt  at  a 
comprehensive  agreement  and  contin- 
ue to  add  to  their  own  stockpile.  While 
we  maintain  our  opposition,  we  can 
argue  from  strength. 

Furthermore,  the  production  of 
these  weapons  threatens  an  already 
strained  NATO  alliance.  When  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  his  plan  to 
start  building  chemical  weapons  over  a 
year  ago.  the  Governments  of  Britain, 
the  Netherlands.  Norway.  Denmark, 
and  West  Germany  all  denounced  the 
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deployment  of  binary  weapons  in  their 
countries. 

The  President's  proposal,  and  the 
conference  report's  acquiescence,  flies 
in  the  face  of  compelling  facts.  Last 
April  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concluded  that  a  renewal  of  a  chemi- 
cal weapons  program  at  this  time  is  a 
poor  allocation  of  our  military  budget. 
With  chemical  weapons,  our  defensive 
capability  is  paramount.  If  we  renew 
production  now,  we  will  lose  vital 
funds  that  should  instead  be  concen- 
trated on  a  stronger  defense  against 
chemical  warfare. 

The  House  of  Representatives  al- 
ready concurred  with  these  argu- 
ments. In  the  Senate,  a  single  tie- 
breaking  vote  was  needed  to  include  a 
program  for  these  grotesque  weapons 
on  the  authorization  bill.  It  is  incredi- 
ble to  me  that  the  conferees  could 
take  these  two  votes  as  a  majority 
mandate  to  include  this  program  in 
our  final  bill. 

Chemical  weapons  violate  all  the 
principles  of  reasonable  military  strat- 
egy. Their  primary  victims  are  civil- 
iains:  in  a  chemical  war,  40  million  in- 
nocent civilians  could  die,  while  sol- 
diers in  protective  clothing  remain  un- 
harmed. We  may  never  be  able  to  test 
these  weapons,  as  there  are  statutory 
prohibitions  against  open-air  testing. 
Lastly,  a  renewal  of  our  program 
would  open  the  technology  to  other 
nations,  encouraging  widespread  ex- 
perimentation and  development. 

We  must  not  allow  the  bjin  on  these 
pernicious  weapons  to  be  swept  away. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the 
conference  report  to  the  DOD  authori- 
zation.* 


BELL  LIBRARY  CELEBRATES 
70TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MAHHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
today  to  recognize  and  commend  the 
Bell  Library  in  Bell.  Calif.  The  Bell  Li- 
brary was  established  in  1913  and  was 
the  29th  branch  library  in  the  Los  An- 
geles County  system.  This  year  marks 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Bell  Li- 
brary and  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
library's  many  achievements  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Throughout  the  70  years  of  service. 
Bell  Library  has  diligently  served  and 
accommodated  the  community.  It  has 
provided  residents  with  information 
and  materials  offering  a  wealth  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  culture.  Often- 
times we  tend  to  take  libraries  for 
granted  and  overlook  the  many  serv- 
ices provided  free  of  charge.  The  Bell 
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Library  was  begun  in  a  small  class- 
room with  a  handful  of  books.  Today, 
the  library  has  grown  to  contain  over 
21,000  volumes  and  has  its  own  build- 
ing. It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I 
have  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Bell  Library  and  its  many  dedicated 
employees  for  the  exemplary  service 
to  our  community.* 
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ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  OF  THE 
CHRYSLER  CORP. 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  speak  so 
that  I  might  provide  my  colleagues 
with  an  overview  of  earlier  events  I  be- 
lieve underscore  the  continuing  saga 
of  the  economic  recovery  of  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp. 

As  we  now  know,  Chrysler  was  suc- 
cessful in  outbidding  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  securities  firms  for  the 
rights  to  purchase  14.4  million  newly 
issued  shares  of  the  corporation's 
stock.  The  Federal  Government  thus 
was  able  to  reap  a  reward  of  $311.1 
million  for  helping  in  the  rescue  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  It  is  to  how  we  got  to 
that  point  where  we  had  a  legitimate 
claim  to  any  share  of  Chrysler  that  I 
direct  my  comments  at  this  time.  A 
significant  part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
recalling  those  events  and  happenings 
preceding  the  Chrysler-congressional 
episode  of  1979-80. 

Beginning  in  1971.  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs— a  committee  of  which  I  am 
justifiably  proud  to  serve  as  chairman, 
became  the  House  committee  most  re- 
sponsible for  perfecting  congressional 
aid  and  comfort  packages  on  behalf  of 
a  number  of  our  ailing  industries  and 
some  of  our  municipalities.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  fellow  members  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  three  most  heavily 
publicized  Federal  loan  packages— 
namely  those  authorized  for  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  (in  1971.  for  $250  million); 
New  York  City  (in  1975.  for  up  to  $2.3 
billion  through  mid-1978  under  the 
Seasonal  Financing  Act.  and  then  up 
to  $1.65  billion  under  the  Loan  Guar- 
antee Act).  All  three  were  end  prod- 
ucts turned  out  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

This  phase  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's experiences  in  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal rescue  plans  and  operations 
drew  to  a  close  in  1979  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
Loan  Guarantee  Act,  which  provided 
for  a  $3.5-billion  aid  package  to  the 
automobile  company  in  the  form  of  a 
$1.5  billion  "carrot"  in  guarantees  and 
a  $2  billion  "stick"  in  financial  conces- 
sions the  company  was  required  to 
obtain. 


In  all  such  instances,  the  Banking 
Committee  has  been  both  shield  and 
spear   carrier   for   the   Congress.   We 
have,  in  my  judgment,  managed  our 
assignment  with  due  regard  and  con- 
sideration of  our  responsibilities  to  the 
House,  and  I,  for  one,  am  pleased  with 
these   most   recent   results  stemming 
from  the  Chrysler  effort.  They  indi- 
cate that  some  degree  of  Government 
intervention  in  the  marketplace  is  not 
always  as  risky  as  some  critics  would 
have  us  maintain.  On  the  contrary,  if 
there  is  a  problem  to  be  recognized 
now  it  involves  knowing  beforehand 
that   such   intervention   may   provide 
unexpected   benefits   and   that   these 
benefits  in  turn  may  raise  unanticipat- 
ed   prospects    for    an    even    greater 
degree  of   good  works  to  be  accom- 
plished. After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
er what  could  be  done  with  that  $311.1 
million:   $311.1   million  could  fund  a 
much-needed  job  retraining  effort  for 
the  still  many  unemployed  autowork- 
ers;  $311.1  million  could  provide  badly 
needed  mortgage  payment  assistance 
to  those  many  unemployed  homeown- 
ers   threatened    with    loss    of    jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own:  $311.1 
million  could  provide  substantial  and 
necessary  assistance  for  the  upgrading 
of   many   underemployed   workers   in 
these   industries;   and   $311.1    million 
could  provide  key  and  timely  assist- 
ance to  many  of  the  small  and  mid- 
sized businesses  affected  by  the  earlier 
failure  of  Chrysler.  I  speak  particular- 
ly about  parts  suppliers,  dealers  and 
others  whose  welfare  depended  then 
and  continues  to  depend  so   heavily 
upon  a  healthy  Chrysler  Corp. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  to 
turn  these  ungainly  profits  toward  the 
treatment  of  some  of  these  social  and 
economic  ills,  we  could  provide  a  menu 
of  accomplishment  that  could  prove 
most  satisfying  to  those  who  are  most 
critical  of  Government  involving  inter- 
vention in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for  seeking 
time  today  is  not  to  indulge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  committee. 

My  reasons  are  simply  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
specific  case  of  the  1979  Chrysler  legis- 
lation, we  sought  to  deal  with  several 
very  fundamental  sets  of  circum- 
stances, and  I  believe  these  latest  sets 
of  events  validate  our  earlier  actions. 

First,  it  was  clear  in  1979  that  with- 
out Federal  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  loan  guarantees,  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  would  have  had  to  face  bank- 
ruptcy and  possibly  liquidation.  The 
consequences  for  the  Nation's  econo- 
my, for  the  Federal  budget,  for  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  above  all. 
for  the  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individual  human  beings  were  far 
too  terrible  to  contemplate.  The 
degree  of  human  misery  that  would 
predictably  follow  was  beyond  meas- 
ure. 
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Second,  with  assistance  from  the 
Federal  (Government  of  up  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees,  matched  by 
the  same  amount  in  contributions 
from  those  many  other  parties  with  an 
economic  stake  in  Chrysler's  survival— 
namely  the  banks,  suppliers,  and  the 
unions,  it  was  clear  that  Chrysler 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  returning 
to  profitability,  of  returning  to  pro- 
ducing badly  needed  fuel-efficient 
cars,  and  of  preserving  competition  in 
what  had  become,  and  remains,  a  high 
concentrated  industry.  Moreover,  what 
was  being  proposed,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
what  remains  today,  was  provision  for 
bridging  assistance  over  a  difficult 
period. 

The  Chrysler  assistance  package  was 
not  offered  up  as  a  permanent  crutch, 
and  that  point  should  be  remembered 
at  all  times. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  past  man- 
agerial mistakes  had  contributed  to 
Chrysler's  difficulties,  the  cause  of  the 
company's  immediate  crisis  in  1978-79 
was  a  series  of  energy-related  shocks. 
All  of  them  were  external  to  the  com- 
pany, and  not  of  the  companies 
making.  They  were,  nevertheless, 
unique  to  the  auto  industry.  Through- 
out our  consideration  of  the  rescue 
plan  therefore,  we  were  constantly 
alert  to  the  fact  that  Chrysler's  situa- 
tion in  no  way  set  a  precedent  for  gen- 
eralized Federal  financial  assistance  to 
industry. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  viewed  re- 
organization of  Chrysler  under  bank- 
ruptcy laws  as  anything  but  a  solution 
to  the  problem.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: An  automaker  is  unique.  He  pro- 
duces, generally  speaking,  expensive 
consumer  products.  These  are  prod- 
ucts dependent  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  consumer  in  the  producer's  future 
and  are  dependent  upon  an  extensive 
network  of  dealers  for  service  and  war- 
ranty work.  The  best  judgment  we 
could  come  up  with  in  1979  (and  it  is 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  then),  was  that 
a  Chrysler  bankruptcy  would  not  have 
led  to  the  company's  survival  and  re- 
covery under  reorganization.  Rather 
bankruptcy  would  have  led  to  liquida- 
tion and  to  endless  court  challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress 
weighed  in  on  the  impact  of  a  Chrys- 
ler failure,  it  had  to  assess  that  impact 
in  terms  of  lost  jobs,  lost  dealerships, 
lost  suppliers,  lost  markets,  and  lost 
confidence  in  the  American  system. 
Ours  is  the  type  of  economy  experi- 
encing continual  job  loss  and  job  gain 
on  a  daily  basis.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, our  economy  has  sufficient 
flexibility  built  into  it  to  adapt  to 
change,  but  it  was  clear  at  the  outset 
that  a  Chrysler  failure  would  create  a 
situation  of  an  entirely  different  order 
and  magnitude. 

I  believe  this  most  recent  history  of 
congressional  endeavor  to  undertake 
effective  ad  hoc  intervention  in  the 
marketplace    deserves    much    higher 
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marks  than  some  of  its  contemporary 
critics  seem  inclined  to  give  it. 

We  may  be  lacking  in  an  industrial 
policy  that  has  an  assigned  role  for 
Government  worked  out  within  it.  but 
if  we  are  so  lacking,  we  have,  at  the 
same  time.  accomplished  much 
through  the  use  of  the  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach, and  almost  always  have  had  to 
operate  under  severe  pressure  of  time. 

The  Chrysler  program  is  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  such  efforts.  Like  all  of 
you.  I  hope  sincerely  that  it  is  the  last 
such  effort  this  or  any  other  Congress 
is  asked  to  make  on  behalf  of  rescuing 
a  portion  of  the  American  industrial 
base,  or  in  shoring  up  some  critical  ele- 
ment of  the  Nation's  economy.  It  may 
help  to  remember  where  we  were  10  or 
more  years  ago,  and  what  we  accom- 
plished in  a  decade  or  more  through 
such  programs.  In  that  manner,  per- 
haps we  can  take  with  us  the  lessons 
and  the  wisdom  of  our  recent  past. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  Chrysler 
story  is  yet  to  be  written,  but  of  this 
we  can  be  certain,  when  it  is  finalized, 
the  actions  of  the  Congress  in  seeking 
and  securing  guarantees  that  produced 
in  exceed  of  $300  million  in  public  ben- 
efits was  in  no  small  way  a  measure  of 
its  ultimate  success.* 


JUDGESHIP  LEGISLATION 

HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  combat  the 
dramatic  increase  in  criminal  cases 
awaiting  judgments  in  the  Southern 
Judicial  District  of  Florida. 

As  you  may  know,  the  new  Federal 
task  force  on  crime  has  launched  a 
major  initiative  against  crime  and  par- 
ticularly drug  trafficking  in  south 
Florida.  In  response  to  this  new  initia- 
tive, the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  recommended  the  cre- 
ation of  three  additional  permanent 
district  court  judgeship  positions  in 
south  Florida.  The  conference  also 
agreed  that,  once  created,  the  posi- 
tions should  be  filled  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

Over  1.000  criminal  cases  were  await- 
ing trial  before  one  of  the  12  district 
court  judges  in  the  southern  district  at 
the  end  of  1982  and  the  caseload  for 
1983  is  even  higher.  Today.  Florida 
handles  10  percent  of  all  the  criminal 
cases  in  the  Nation.  Despite  these 
urgent  needs,  the  additional  judge- 
ships needed  to  bring  suspects  to  trial 
in  Florida  have  not  been  forthcoming. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  meet 
this  need.  It  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  additional  district  court 
judges  in  south  Florida.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  crime,  I  hope  you  will  join  me 
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in  sponsoring  this  greatly  needed  legis- 
lation.* 
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DISMANTLING  THE  WOMEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL  EQUITY  PRO- 
GRAM 
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NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  cry  for  freedom  was  shout- 
ed 173  years  ago  by  Father  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  in  the  small  town  of  Dolores. 
Mexico.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
struggle  for  Mexican  independence 
that  would  last  10  years— a  struggle 
that  would  be  waged  against  the  Span- 
iards, then  against  the  French.  One 
hundred  years  later  in  1910,  a  new  rev- 
olution would  break  out  against  the 
tyrannical  regime  of  Porforio  Diaz. 

■El  Grito."  as  it  is  called  in  Mexico, 
ignited  a  burning  desire  for  freedom  in 
the  hearts  of  Mexicans,  a  desire  that 
would  see  them  through  long  years  of 
constant  struggle.  Today  we  celebrate 
that  inextinguishable  flame  and  pay 
tribute  to  a  people  with  a  fiercely  de- 
termined human  spirit  and  a  great 
ability  to  endure  and  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  that  they  loved  so  much.  This 
same  spirit  is  exemplified  today  by 
Mexico's  continued  success  in  develop- 
ing its  industrial  and  technological 
foundation. 

The  constituents  in  my  district  are 
acutely  aware  of  that  spirit,  for  the 
sister  city  of  El  Paso  is  Cd.  Juarez, 
Chihuahua.  Mexico.  Indeed,  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  from  my  district, 
which  is  predominately  Hispanic,  is  in- 
fused with  that  undying  respect  and 
love  for  freedom.  It  is  appropriate  that 
this  week,  when  Mexican  independ- 
ence is  celebrated,  is  also  National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week  in  this  country. 
Mexican  Americans  in  the  Southwest 
and  throughout  the  country  share  the 
pride  of  their  cultural  heritage  by 
reaffirming  the  spirit  of  the  independ- 
ence movement  through  their  politi- 
cal, social,  amd  economic  contributions 
to  our  country.  This  struggle  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  Hispanic  struggle  for 
full  employment  and  against  discrimi- 
nation. I  am  confident  that  we  will  see 
the  nature  of  this  strength  in  the  1984 
elections. 

The  pride  and  nationalism  displayed 
during  this  week  transcends  the  inter- 
national boundary  and  honors  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
valued  by  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  Today,  I  invite  you  to  join  me 
in  honoring  our  Mexican  neighbors  as 
they  commemorate  their  independ- 
ence by  joining  in  that  famous  cry 
that  still  rings  in  the  hearts  of  Mexi- 
cans as  well  as  Americans,  "Viva  la  In- 
dependencia."* 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Judy 
Mann  pointed  out  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
now  in  the  process  of  destroying  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  pro- 
gram. This  sacrifice  offered  to  the  far 
right  belies  the  rhetoric  we  have  heard 
recently  from  the  President  about  his 
concern  for  equality.  The  dismantle- 
ment of  the  women's  education  equity 
program  is  one  more  very  discouraging 
example  of  this  administrations  oppo- 
sition to  what  we  need  to  do  to  end 
sexual  discrimination. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  14.  1983] 
Two-Paced 
(By  Judy  Mann) 

While  President  Reagan  is  preoccupied 
with  international  crises,  his  New  Right  ap- 
pointees in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  quietly  getting  away  with  mischief  that 
will  give  the  Democrats  wonderful  ammuni- 
tion to  fire  into  the  gender  gap. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
Korean  airline  crash,  the  president  toured 
the  country  citing  his  administration's  ac- 
complishments on  behalf  of  women.  At  the 
American  Bar  Association  meeting  in  Atlan- 
ta, for  example,  he  pledged  to  'assure  that 
every  women  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  American  dream." 

The  connection  between  education  and 
achieving  the  American  dream  is  well-estab- 
lished. But  while  President  Reagan  was 
saying  one  thing,  his  appointees  were  doing 
the  exact  opposite.  They  were  busily  carry- 
ing out  a  right-wing  vendetta  against  the 
only  federal  program  that  helps  schools  and 
universities  give  girls  and  women  the  same 
opportunities  in  education  that  boys  and 
men  have. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  reorganization. 
Reagan  appointees  have  downgraded  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  program 
from  its  place  near  the  top  of  the  Education 
Department  bureaucracy  to  one  near  the 
bottom  of  it.  Five  of  the  seven  staff  mem- 
bers who  worked  in  the  $5.5  million-a-year 
program  have  been  RIFed.  including  Dr. 
Leslie  Wolfe,  the  program  director  who  was 
the  target  of  a  particularly  virulent  attack 
in  the  Conservative  Digest.  All  five  were 
women.  The  two  people  who  were  not 
RIFed  are  men.  They,  it  is  worth  noting, 
were  protected  by  veterans  preference. 

"WEEA  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
programs  in  government,"  says  Dr.  Bernice 
Sandler,  head  of  the  Project  on  the  Status 
and  Education  of  Women  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges.  "All  of  the  programs 
must  be  replicable.  These  programs  don't 
push  anybody.  They  encourage  the  schools 
to  be  fair  and  to  give  maximum  opportuni- 
ties for  all  of  their  students." 

The  Project  on  the  Status  and  Education 
of  Women,  for  example,  received  a  WEEA 
grant  to  study  the  awarding  of  campus 
prizes— which  are  important  in  getting  jobs 
and  into  graduate  school— and  it  developed 
suggestions    about    how    institutions    and 


foundations  can  make  sure  that  t>oth  men 
and  women  students  get  equal  consider- 
ation. "We  were  able  to  point  out  things 
that  people  were  inadvertently  doing," 
Sandler  says.  '"A  lot  of  discrimination  is  not 
overt."" 

WEEA  has  also  given  grants  to  develop 
manuals  for  training  rural  women,  for 
career  planning  for  minority  women,  for 
guiding  women  reentering  the  job  market, 
and  to  help  women  in  vocational  education 
programs,  in  gifted  and  talented  programs 
and  in  bilingual  educational  programs. 

WEEA  was  targeted  in  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation's "Mandate  for  Leadership,"  which 
labeled  it  a  haven  "for  extreme  feminist  ide- 
logy.'"  The  editor  of  the  Heritage  Report. 
Charles  Heatherly,  subsequently  became 
deputy  undersecretary  for  management  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  he  has 
engineered  the  reorganization. 

In  April  of  1982.  the  Conservative  Digest 
printed  an  anonymous  article,  purportedly 
written  by  a  "concerned  employee  in  the 
Education  Department,"'  that  accused  the 
program  of  funding  "hard-left  women's 
groups"  and  attacked  Wolfe,  lal>eltng  her  a 
"radical  feminist."  Within  two  weeks  Wolfe 
was  transferred  out  of  her  job  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  grant  selection  process 
for  1982  was  taken  over  by  a  Reagan  admin- 
istration appointee.  This  produced  an 
outcry  among  women"s  groups  and  in  Con- 
gress and  Wolfe  was  later  reinstated. 

Congress  has  also  repeatedly  rescued 
WEEA  from  administration  efforts  to  kill  it 
by  taking  away  its  funding.  But  this  time 
the  program's  staunch  supporters  on  the 
Hill  have  l)een  unable  to  block  the  reorgani- 
zation that  takes  its  staff  and  expertise 
away. 

On  Aug.  16,  RIF  notices  were  sent  out  af- 
fecting WEEA  and  four  other  programs, 
abolishing  more  than  100  positions,  includ- 
ing that  of  WEEA  director.  Wolfe,  a  GS  15. 
who  has  been  in  the  civil  service  10  years, 
will  be  out  of  a  job  on  Friday. 

At  the  same  time  the  president  was  trying 
to  mend  fences  with  female  voters,  his  ad- 
ministration abandoned  broad  enforcement 
of  Title  IX.  the  only  law  that  protects 
women  from  discrimination  in  education, 
and  his  appointees  gutted  the  only  federal 
program  that  promotes  equity  in  education. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  voters  who  care 
al>out  the  commitment  President  Reagan 
and  his  aides  have  toward  women. 

Watch  what  they  do,  not  what  they  say.« 


COMMUNITY  RENEWAL 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Employment  Act,  a 
necessary  legislative  initiative  intend- 
ed to  ease  human  suffering  and  hard- 
ship the  quickest  way  possible,  by  pro- 
viding grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  wages  and  associated 
labor  costs  for  community  improve- 
ment activities. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  would  provide  funds  for  im- 
mediate assistance  to  long-term  unem- 


ployed individuals  in  such  important 
and  critically  needed  activities  as  dis- 
aster relief,  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter programs,  rehabilitation  of  aging 
school  buildings,  erosion  and  flood 
control,  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  Na- 
tion's deteriorating  infrastructure.  We 
need  only  look  at  our  home  districts  to 
remind  each  of  us  how  important  revi- 
talization  of  our  roads,  canals,  railbeds 
and  waterworks— to  name  but  a  few- 
is  to  the  community.  Such  repairs  are 
an  investment,  leading  to  a  productive 
return.  We  clearly  see  that  there  are 
people  who  need  work  and  that  there 
is  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  act  provides  a  targeted,  yet 
flexible  application  of  resources  to 
insure  that  appropriate  funds  will  be 
directed  to  high  unemployment  areas 
in  all  regions  of  the  country— both 
urban  and  rural— and  assures  that  in- 
dividuals employed  in  the  projects  of 
high  priority  funded  under  the  act  are 
those  in  most  severe  need  of  jobs. 

Further,  of  particular  importance  to 
this  critical  problem  of  job  creation  is 
that  this  act  addresses  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  women,  who  comprise 
almost  half  of  the  labor  force.  It  is  the 
diversity  of  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act  that  provides  all  in- 
dividuals with  a  critical  need  to  work, 
with  the  opportunity  to  participate, 
while  the  economy  begins  to  gain  that 
stimulation    that    it    so    desperately 

needs. 

With  over  10.7  million  people  in 
need  of  work,  or  9.5  percent  of  the 
American  working  population,  I 
cannot  overstate  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  passing  the  Community  Renew- 
al Employment  Act.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  now.  A 
job  is  a  fundamental  human  need 
which  every  citizen  must  be  allowed  to 
pursue.* 


ALAN  REYNOLDS:  A  GUIDE  TO 
CROWDING  OUT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  something  to  today's  dis- 
cussion of  the  deficit,  in  the  special 
order  of  Mr.  Regula.  There  continues 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about 
the  effects  of  a  Federal  deficit  on  the 
economy.  Particular  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  the  argument  that  too  large 
a  deficit  will  crowd  out  the  private 
sector  and  abort  the  economic  recov- 
ery. 

In  an  excellent  paper,  economist 
Alan  Reynolds  walks  through  the  ar- 
guments and  evidence  on  crowding 
out.  and  observes  that  the  naive 
crowding  out  theories  capture  only  a 
fraction  of  the  truth  about  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
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crowding  out,  says  Mr.  Reynolds,  but 
it  applies  to  total  Federal  use  of  real 
resources  in  a  fully  employed  econo- 
my. The  bottom  line  is  that  tax  in- 
creases will  not  help  reduce  the  crowd- 
ing out  problem. 

I  commend  this  excellent  article  to 
my  colleagues: 

[Polyconomics,  Inc.,  Political  and  Economic 
Communications  ] 
A  Guide  to  Crowding  Oirr 
(By  Alan  Reynolds) 
The  Hoover-era  slogan  of   "crowding  out" 
was  revived  in  1975  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  1983.  Crowding  out  of  real  re- 
sources  inevitably   occurs   at   full   employ- 
ment, but  for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do 
with  budget  deficits.  Purely  financial  theo- 
ries of  crowding  out  breakdown  by  incor- 
rectly assuming  a  fixed  amount  of  lOUs  in  a 
growing  economy. 

Two  distinct  versions  of  financial  crowd- 
ing out— the  collision  theory  and  share-of- 
funds  theory— are  inconsistent  with  each 
other  and  with  the  available  evidence.  The 
usual  comparisons  of  deficits  with  savings 
are  particularly  misleading  without  first 
making  some  reasonable  statistical  adjust- 
ments. When  these  adjustments  are  made,  it 
is  apparent  that  resources  available  for 
future  use  are  vastly  larger  than  current 
personal  savings.  Also,  there  is  no  real 
'structural  deficit "  on  current  account  for 
government  as  a  whole:  there  is  instead  a 
sizable  surplus  in  the  relevant  budget.  Un- 
supported theories  of  financial  crowding  out 
are  being  recycled  by  the  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers  and  Federal  Reserve  Gover- 
nors in  trying  to  correct  a  problem  that  does 
not  exist. 

The  idea  that  there  is  a  fixed  volume  of 
resources  willing  to  be  lent,  rather  than 
"consumed. "  has  throughout  modern  histo- 
ry conjured  up  a  picture  of  government  and 
private  sectors  locked  inevitably  in  a  strug- 
gle for  loans.  There  is  a  vivid  image  of 
"crowding  out."  a  phrase  which  can  be 
traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Hoover  era. 
Since  the  basic  idea  is  incorrect— there  is  no 
such  fixed  volume  of  lending  in  a  dynamic 
economy— its  translation  into  policy  almost 
always  produces  undesirable  results.  An  ob- 
vious example  was  Hoovers  enormous  tax 
surcharge  of  mid-1932,  which  helped  to  con- 
vert that  recession  into  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. The  slogan  of  crowding  out  eventually 
faded  away,  only  to  be  revived  again  within 
the  last  decade. 

In  may  of  1975,  the  Federal  Reserve  first 
initiated  specific  targets  for  the  growth  of 
the  money  stock.  In  order  to  hit  those  tar- 
gets, or  perhaps  to  dampen  a  real  growth 
rate  that  was  originally  reported  as  12%  in 
the  third  quarter,  the  Fed  reduced  nonbor- 
rowed  reserves  from  May  to  September.  The 
fed  funds  rate  was  thus  increased  by  20%, 
mortgage  rates  rose  proportionately,  the 
dollar  rose  by  12%.  the  price  of  gold  fell  by 
14%.  and  the  S&P  500  stock  index  dropped 
by  nearly  9%. 

As  the  Fed  tightened  in  the  summer  of 
1975.  a  newly  revived  fiscal  theory  of  inter- 
est rates  gained  instant  popularity.  Bill 
Simon  and  others  argued  that  huge  federal 
deficits-6.5%  of  GNP-were  "crowding  out " 
investment,  housing  and  consumer  dura- 
bles.' Alan  Greenspans  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  published  in  January  1976. 
argued  that  "a  reduction  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit would  permit  a  more  expansionary  mon- 
etary policy.  ...  If  Government  deficits  do 
not  decline  rapidly  enough  as  the  recovery 
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proceeds,  the  savings  necessary  to  ensure  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  private  investment  may 
be  preempted,  and  the  expansion  could 
sUll." 

But  the  Fed  eased  after  September  of 
1975,  though  taxes  were  being  cut.  Inflation 
declined,  the  Dow  rose  from  800  to  1000, 
and  the  deficit  dropped  to  2.8%  of  GNP  by 
mid-1976.  "Crowding  out"  warnings  quickly 
disappeared  from  public  discussion— until 
recently. 

The  crowding  out  idea  persists  because  it 
seems  to  make  contunon  sense.  This  is  partly 
due  to  a  confusion  between  "real "  "finan- 
cial"  crowding  out.  Real  crowding  out  has 
nothing  to  do  with  budget  deficits,  or  even 
with  all  types  of  federal  spending.  Instead, 
crowding  out  occurs  when  the  government 
and  private  sectors  both  try  to  buy  more 
real  resources— workers,  machines,  buildings 
and  raw  materials— than  can  be  produced 
with  existing  capacity  and  incentives.  In 
that  case,  some  private  purchases  necessari- 
ly have  to  be  crowded  out  as  the  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  outbid  the  private  sector 
by  some  combination  of  higher  taxes, 
higher  interest  rates,  rationing,  conscription 
or  debasement  of  the  currency. 

To  put  it  another  way.  real  crowding  out 
is  caused  by  federal.  sUte  and  local  govern- 
ment purchases  in  a  fully-employed  econo- 
my, not  by  federal  borrowing  in  an  under- 
employed economy.  Yet  real  government 
purchases  are  actually  a  smaller  share  of 
GNP  today  (19.2%)  than  they  were  three 
years  ago  (19.6%),  while  GNP  is  far  below 
potential. 

Financial  theories  of  crowding  out— the 
kind  currently  in  vogue— do  not  Involve  any 
competition  for  real  resources,  but  merely 
an  assumed  limit  on  the  number  of  book- 
keeping entries  and  lOUs.  Financial  crowd- 
ing out  makes  little  sense  unless  real  crowd- 
ing out  is  actually  occuring.  Such  theories 
can  be  made  logically  coherent,  in  a  formal 
sense,  only  through  an  incongruous  combi- 
nation of  strong  monetarist  and  Keynesian 
assumptions.  The  money  supply  (by  what- 
ever definition)  is  assumed  to  be  fixed  by 
some  rigid  rule,  unable  to  rise  even  with  a 
larger  real  volume  of  transactions  at  stable 
prices.  At  the  same  time,  though,  the  deficit 
is  assumed  to  "stimulate"  the  real  volume  of 
transactions— more  government  debt  in  the 
Keynesian  model  supposedly  makes  people 
feel  more  wealthy  and  therefore  more  anx- 
ious to  spend.  By  assumption,  this  clash  of 
deficit-financed  transactions  and  monetary 
rigidity  would  create  a  relative  scarcity  of 
cash.  People  would  give  up  cash  to  buy  gov- 
ernment securities  only  if  offered  higher  in- 
terest rates.  This  scenario  makes  no  sense 
when   there   are   many    idle    factories   and 
workers,  there  being  no  sensible  reason  for 
tolerating  such  deflationary  scarcity  of  li- 
quidity.^ 

Purely  financial  theories  of  crowding  out 
might  be  categorized  as  "collision"  theories 
and  "share  of  funds'"  theories.  They  are 
often  combined  in  casual  remarks,  though 
each  contains  a  hidden  theory  of  interest 
rates  that  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
other.  Members  of  Congress  are  understand- 
ably confused  by  these  seemingly  plausible 
theories  when  the  Fed,  as  it  did  last 
autumn,  permits  interest  rates  to  fall  even 
as  government  borrowing  was  rapidly  ex- 
panding. 

The  collision  theory  of  interest  rates  pre- 
sumes that  government  borrowing  is  added 
to  private  borrowing,  is  not  completely 
"crowded  out."  Paul  Volcker.  in  his  July  28 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee,   thus    suggested    that     "rising    private 
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credit  demands  .  .  .  are  beginning  to  clash 
with  the  continuing  heavy  financing  needs 
of  government."  This  collision  theory  as- 
sumes that  the  volume  of  t)orrowing  ex- 
plains its  price— the  interest  rate.  It  may 
seem  intuitively  obvious  that  more  borrow- 
ing raises  interest  rates.  But  is  it  not  equally 
obvious  that  there  will  be  less  borrowing 
(and  more  saving)  if  interest  rates  rise?  The 
new  result  is  that  more  borrowing  must 
cause  less  borrowing,  which  is  not  particu- 
larly illuminating. 

If  a  dollar  of  government  Imrrowing  really 
crowded  out  a  dollar  of  private  borrowing, 
then  combined  volume  of  public  and  private 
borrowing  would  not  rise.  Even  if  the 
volume  of  borrowing  was  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  interest  rates,  the  collision  theory 
has  to  deny  that  crowding  out  occures  in 
order  to  explain  why  crowding  out  raises  in- 
terest rates.  The  clash  supposedly  is  a  con- 
sequence of  economic  recovery,  but  it  was 
also  supposed  to  prevent  that  recovery  from 
occurring.  Shrinking  deficits  in  a  growing 
economy  are  said  to  be  a  larger  problem 
than  growing  deficts  were  in  a  shrinking 
economy. 

The  collision  theory  was  aggressively  used 
to  argue  against  the  1983  reduction  of  tax 
rates.  It  was  said  thai  lower  tax  rates  would 
produce  lower  revenues,  and  higher  deficits 
and  interest  rates.  But  this  would  not  follow 
even  if  the  theory  was  correct.  As  Peter  L. 
Bernstein  explains.  "If  a  tax  cut  reduces 
government  revenues  ...  it  reduces  private 
financing  requirements  by  precisely  the 
same  amount.  Thus,  we  sul>stitute  govern- 
ment borrowing  for  private  Iwrrowing  with 
no  net  change  in  aggregate  demands  for 
credit."  '  President  Reagan  has  made  this 
precise  point  in  arguing  with  his  own  eco- 
nomic advisers. 

Prom  a  similar  perspective,  a  tax  sur- 
charge might  reduce  the  new  supply  of 
Treasury  bills  and  bonds  (if  it  didn't  col- 
lapse the  economy),  but  reduced  after-tax 
Incomes  and  rewards  for  saving  would  also 
reduce  the  demand  for  Treasury  securities.  * 
Besides,  a  so-called  "huge"  deficit  of  $180 
billion  or  so  is  "substantially  smaller  than 
the  private  sector's  present  holdings  of  gov- 
ernment debt— and  only  a  fraction  of  its 
total  wealth." '  Such  a  small  addition  to 
about  $6  trillion  in  outstanding  debts  and 
S22  trillion  total  assets  cannot  possibly  ex- 
plain a  significant  change  in  interest  rates. 

The  alternative  "share"  theory  of  interest 
rates  takes  many  forms,  none  of  which  is 
conceptually  or  statistically  accurate.  Feder- 
al deficits  or  gross  borrowing  are  usually  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  net  private  sav- 
ings. GNP  or  total  nonfinancial  borrowing. 
Martin  Feldsteln.  for  example,  writes  that 
"a  budget  deficit  of  5%  of  GNP  would 
absorb  an  amount  equal  to  all  net  saving 
and  would  virtually  eliminate  capital  accu- 
mulation." * 

The  reasoning  behind  the  share  theory  is 
even  less  clear  than  the  collision  theory, 
though  more  consistent  with  the  vague 
ideas  about  crowding  out.  Why  should  the 
fact  that  the  government  is  doing  relatively 
more  borrowing— and  the  private  sector  rel- 
atively less— make  a  private  household  or 
firm  wlUing  or  able  to  pay  a  higher  interest 
rate? 

Any  ratio  has  both  a  numerator  and  a  de- 
nominator. The  ratios  of  government  defi- 
cits to  private  borrowing,  saving  or  GNP 
have  been  rising  largely  because  the  private 
sector  has  _  been  shrinking.  Between  the 
second  quarter  of  1981  and  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1982.  the  annual  rate  of  private  bor- 
rowing In  the  "flow  of  funds"  accounts  fell 
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by  $136  billion.  If  government  borrowing 
had  somehow  remained  the  same  during 
that  credit  crunch,  it  nonetheless  would 
have  gone  up  significantly  as  a  percentage 
of  the  small  amount  of  private  or  total  bor- 
rowing. 

Advocates  of  the  share  theory,  such  as 
Senator  Patrick  Moynihan.  Peter  Peterson, 
and  Irwin  Kellner  of  Manufacturers  Hano- 
ver, often  find  the  largest  possible  measure 
of  government  borrowing  and  compare  it 
with  the  smallest  conceivable  measure  of 
available  resources.  Loans  that  are  spon- 
sored or  guaranteed  by  federal  agencies  may 
be  counted  as  government  borrowing,  for 
example,  even  though  the  funds  are  loaned 
to  housing,  students,  farmers  and  small 
business.  Such  bloated  measures  of  govern- 
ment l>orrowing  might  then  be  contrasted 
with  net  private  savings,  excluding  deprecia- 
tion allowances— as  though  the  accelerated 
depreciation  of  1981  did  not  improve  busi- 
ness cash  flow  and  thus  reduce  the  need  to 
borrow  working  capital.  As  Lawrence  Klein 
observes,  "the  funds  that  businesses  set 
aside  for  capital  recovery,  loosely  called  de- 
preciation charges,  form  the  pool  of  savings 
that  are  held  within  those  establish- 
ments." ' 

Before  we  could  seriously  examine  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  budget  deficits 
necessarily  "absorb"  real  savings— the  share 
theory— several  adjustments  would  be  re- 
quired to  arrive  at  a  meaningful  measure  of 
both  deficits  and  savings.  One  thing  that 
economists  do  not  dispute  is  that  the  famil- 
iar unadjusted  deficits  do  not  measure  any- 
thing that  is  even  theoretically  relevant  to 
the  economy.  As  we  go  through  the  usual 
adjustment  to  the  deficit  estimates,  we 
make  some  startling  discoveries.  The  most 
important  standard  adjustments  include  the 
following: 

Include  net  twrrowlng  of  federal  agencies, 
as  well  as  state  and  local  governments.  This 
involves  netting  out  any  government  debt 
purchased  by  other  branches  of  government 
(e.g.  pension  funds).  Any  funds  that  are  re- 
lent to  the  private  sector  must  also  be  ex- 
cluded. Herb  Stein  proposes  that  we  should 
"exclude  all  loan  transactions  from  the 
budget."" 

Exclude  capital  investments  by  federal, 
state  and  local  governments,  regardless 
whether  they  are  funded  by  federal  or  l<x:al 
borrowing.  If  construction  of  schcxils,  high- 
ways, dams  and  sewers  had  to  t>e  financed 
from  the  tax  revenues  of  a  single  year,  then 
private  borrowing  would  crowd  out  such 
government  investment.  "If  the  government 
spends  the  proceeds  [of  t>orrowing]  on  an 
investment  project  that  yields  a  return  to 
society  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  costs 
on  the  bonds."  explains  a  popular  text  book, 
"then  there  is  no  future  burden."* 

Estimate  "structural"  budgets  for  all 
levels  of  goverrunent.  including  state  and 
l(x:ai.  to  determine  how  much  of  the  deficit 
is  a  hangover  from  recession.  It  makes  sense 
for  governments  to  borrow  In  hard  times, 
rather  than  to  distort  the  timing  of  produc- 
tion decisions  by  raising  tax  rates  in  reces- 
sions, to  offset  revenue  shortfalls.  Other- 
wise as  Tom  Sargent  observes.  "Citizens 
withhold  resources  during  periods  of  tempo- 
rarily high  taxes  in  anticipation  of  lower 
tax  rates  in  the  future."'" 

Use  inflation  accounting  to  reveal  the  real 
growth  in  net  goverrunent  debt  held  by  the 
public.  Inflation  shrinks  the  real  value  of 
governments'  debt  just  as  it  shrinks  the 
amount  of  everything  that  can  be  bought  by 
a  dollar.  But  a  nominal  deficit  that  merely 
offsets  Inflation  is  not  a  real  burden  on  tax- 
payers, nor  a  real  return  to  bondholders. 
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These  adjustments  are  not  controversial 
among  serious  specialists  in  macroeconomics 
and  public  finance.  When  Martin  Feldstein 
writes  for  other  economists,  rather  than  for 
the  public,  he  measures  the  "deficit"  as  the 
inflation-adjusted  increase  in  the  combined 
net  debt  of  federal,  state  and  local  goven- 
ments. "  Willem  Buiter  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  adopts  an  even  more 
thorough  definition:  "The  deficit  measure 
that  should  be  the  focus  of  concern."  writes 
Buiter.  "is  the  inflation-and-real-growth- 
corrected.  cyclically  adjusted  government 
current  account  deficit."  '»  What  we're 
really  l(X>king  for  is  a  measure  of  whether 
or  not  the  real  burden  of  goverrunent  debt 
is  rising,  whether  any  increase  is  a  cause  of 
consequence  of  a  weak  economy,  and  wheth- 
er t>orrowing  is  serving  a  constructive  pur- 
pose (compared  with  alternatives). 

The  difference  is  not  merely  a  statistical 
curiosity.  Structural  surpluses  of  state  and 
local  governments  probably  exceed  any 
plausible  estimate  of  structural  federal  defi- 
cits. Even  at  the  federal  level  along,  the 
Budget's  "Special  Analysis"  estimates  major 
nondefense  capital  outlays  at  $108  billion, 
which  leaves  an  estimated  federal  current 
account  deficit  of  $72  billion.  Herb  Stein's 
proposal  to  eliminate  federal  financial  inter- 
me<iiation  (t>orrowing  and  re-lending)  from 
the  budget  would  trim  another  $90  billion 
or  so  from  the  budget  and  off-budget  defi- 
cit. And  the  $70  billion  inflation  adjustment 
to  nominal  federal,  state  and  local  debt— ac- 
cording to  Feldstein's  own  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  (page  85)— was  by  itself 
enough  to  turn  198rs  cyclical  deficit  of  0.9 
percent  of  GNP  Into  a  surplus  of  1.5  percent 
of  GNP. 

The  OECD  made  only  three  of  the  needed 
revisions,  estimating  what  the  real  growth 
of  federal,  state  and  local  debt  would  be  if 
the  U.S.  economy  were  operating  at  poten- 
tial. The  result?  An  OECD  estimate  of  the 
real  structural  budget  for  1983  is  in  surpliis 
by  1.8  percent  of  GNP."  The  surplus  on 
current  account,  after  subtracting  govern- 
ment investments  and  lending,  would  bo 
much  larger.  In  essence,  the  U.S.  public  has 
been  asked  to  pay  off  past  debts  quickly  at  a 
time  of  economic  distress— like  making 
double  mortgage  payments  after  you  lose 
your  job. 

There  are  equally  enormous  conceptual 
and  statistical  problems  with  the  denomina- 
tor of  the  deficit-savings  ratio.  If  a  meaning- 
ful deficit  existed,  could  that  deficit  (and 
business  investment)  be  financed  only  out  of 
net  private  savings?  Clearly.  Federal  deficits 
can  be  partly  financed  from  state  and  local 
surpluses  (e.g..  state  pension  funds  buying 
Treasury  bonds),  so  any  comparison  of  Fed- 
eral borrowing  with  private  savings  alone  is 
not  even  correct  on  its  own  terms.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  treat  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment separately  when  Federal  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments  are  about  $95 
billion. 

Also,  the  debatable  exclusion  of  newly- 
generous  depreciation  allowances  from 
"net"  savings  at  least  makes  it  inappropri- 
ate to  compare  such  deficit-savings  ratios 
before  and  after  the  1981  liberalization  of 
depreciation  rules.  Net  savings  would  appear 
to  l>e  substantially  larger  if  the  tax  collec- 
tors reverted  to  inadequate  depreciation  al- 
lowances. Even  net  savings  in  the  U.S. 
amounted  to  9.5  percent  of  gross  output  in 
1960-66.  according  to  the  OECD.  and  8.9 
percent  in  1967-73.  It  was  only  in  the  recent 
era  of  floating  dollars  and  creeping  tax  rates 
that  the  net  savings  rate  dropped  t>elow  7 
percent.  At  a  minimum.  It  would  be  neces- 


sary to  compare  structural  deficits  with 
structural  or  potential  savings— what  sav- 
ings would  be  if  the  economy  were  not  oper- 
ating far  below  capacity. 

The  alleged  importance  of  any  current 
savings  rate  is  a  caricature  of  supply-side 
analysis,  largely  due  to  the  mlsrepresenU- 
tion  of  that  model  by  Martin  Feldstein  and 
others.  The  purpose  of  lower  marginal  tax 
rates  is  to  encourage  more  production,  not 
to  shift  a  larger  share  of  existing  anemic 
production  away  from  consumer  goods.  A 
lower  personal  savings  rate  in  a  larger  econ- 
omy can  generate  more  personal  and  busi- 
ness savings  than  the  high  savings  rates 
often  experienced  during  brief  recessions. 

Although  the  measured  personal  savings 
rate  declined  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  savings  nonetheless  increased  dramati- 
cally, even  before  the  July  tax  cut.  Gross 
private  investment  rose,  in  real  terms,  at  a 
45  percent  annual  rate.  That  is  because 
actual  savings— an  increase  in  wealth- 
depend  on  the  market  value  of  existing 
assets,  household  purchases  of  durable 
goods,  and  an  accurate  measure  of  retained 
business  profits. 

As  just  one  example,  the  accumulated 
past  savings  held  in  equities  rose  in  value 
over  the  past  year,  as  the  markets  assigned 
a  $700  billion  higher  present  value  to  such 
claims  against  future  production.  Converse- 
ly, the  more  recent  reversal  in  stock  and 
bond  prices  reduced  household  wealth  in  ex- 
actly the  same  sense  as  drawing  down  a  sav- 
ings account  reduces  wealth.  It  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  evaluate  the  whole  economy  by 
income  flows- ignoring  assets  and  balance 
sheets— than  it  would  be  to  evaluate  a  com- 
pany on  that  basis. 

Most  flow-of-funds  analysts,  such  as 
Henry  Kaufmann.  place  inordinate  empha- 
sis on  the  personal  "savings  rate  "  Unfortu- 
nately, the  personal  "savings  rate"  is  a  mis- 
leading estimate  that  contributes  to  the  fal- 
lacy that  only  households  save  and  only 
businesses  invest.  It  is  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting "consumption"  from  personal 
income,  though  many  consumer  expendi- 
tures are  just  as  much  "investments "  as 
similar  expenditures  by  business." 

A  company  car  or  uniform  is  counted  as 
an  investment,  for  example,  while  a  com- 
muter's car  or  business  suit  is  mere  con- 
sumption. A  physician's  education  is  consid- 
ered consumption,  and  so  is  his  patient's 
purchase  of  pills,  but  the  doctor's  office 
itself  and  the  pharmaceutical  factory  are 
"investments  "  providing  the  same  service.  A 
new  laundry,  restaurant  or  movie  theatre  is 
an  investment,  but  a  competing  home 
washer,  microwave  oven  or  video  recorder  is 
not.  Such  distinctions  are  too  arbitrary  to 
be  taken  seriously.  The  classical  supply-side 
model  focuses  on  production,  ignoring  the 
useless  debate  on  whether  that  production 
is  consumed  by  those  who  produced  it  or  by 
those  who  borrowed  it. 

Savings  is  the  absolute  amount  of  produc- 
tion devoted  to  future  uses,  not  the  relative 
share  devoted  to  purchasing  consumer 
goods.  The  recent  increase  in  household 
wealth  has  included  durable  goods  and  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  financial  claims  to  future 
goods  and  services.  Measured  "savings 
rates'  may  decline  when  wealth  grows  more 
rapidly  than  current  income,  but  an  in- 
crease in  wealth  can  scarcely  make  it  more 
difficult  to  service  both  government  and  pri- 
vate debts. 

The  real  resources  available  to  finance 
both  public  and  private  Investments  include 
much  more  than  the  portion  of  this  month's 
money  income  that  is  not  "consumed."  If 
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every  rise  in  ""investment"'  had  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  cutting  back  on  consumption, 
then  there  would  be  no  purpose  for  stocks 
and  bonds.  Actual  resources  that  can  fi- 
nance future  budget  deficits  include  not 
only  the  increases  in  wealth  that  are  mis- 
measured  by  flows  of  U.S.  savings,  but  also 
the  entire  world's  stock  of  past  wealth  and 
underutilized  real  resources.  The  value  and 
liquidity  of  past  savings  (assets)  usually 
have  more  impact  on  interest  rates  than  the 
volume  of  new  savings.  A  tax  and  monetary 
policy  that  enlarges  future  economic  growth 
results  in  "crowding  in"— the  supply  of 
goods  and  services  expands  to  accommodate 
the  claims  against  those  goods  and  services, 
including  government  debt.  There  are  then 
more  resources  available  for  both  lending 
and  consumption. 

If  the  collision  theory  or  share-of-funds 
theory  explained  interest  rates,  it  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  present  a  graph  or  table 
showing  how  either  total  borrowing  or  some 
deficit-savings  ratio  moved  up  and  down 
with  interest  rates.  The  fact  that  nobody 
has  bothered  to  offer  such  evidence— not 
even  Paul  Volcker  or  Martin  Feldstein— is 
revealing.  It  is  because  neither  theory 
works.  As  a  recent  survey  for  the  Kansais 
City  Fed  reluctantly  conceded,  "empirical 
evidence  does  not  necessarily  contradict  the 
view  that  budget  deficits  have  no  effect  on 
interest  rates,  real  or  nominal."  A  new 
Treasury  Department  study  likewise  reveals 
that  "there  is  simply  no  discernable  correla- 
tion between  changes  in  government  bor- 
rowing and  changes  in  either  interest  rates 
or  exchange  rates  "  " 

The  usual  method  of  evading  the  facts  is 
to  devise  a  new  theory.  In  this  case,  the  new 
theory  is  that  estimated  future  deficits  have 
effects  in  the  present— effects  that  present 
deficits  did  not  have  in  the  past  and  do  not 
have  right  now.  On  this  theory,  interest 
rates  should  have  fallen  in  1979.  when  the 
Budget  "projected  "  a  surplus  of  $73  billion 
in  1983. 

Benjamin  Friedman  of  Harvard  worries 
that  "projected  deficit  paths  will  continue 
to  carry  the  debt  ratio  (as  a  percent  of 
GNP]  sharply  higher;  instead  of  returning 
it  toward  the  postwar  low  reached  in  1974 
.  the  Reagan  budget  path  will  return  the 
ratio  to  its  1964  level."  '^  If  that  sounds 
alarming,  consider  whether  the  economy 
was  noticeably  more  stable  in  1974  than  in 
1964. 

It  is  true  that  the  real  net  debt  of  govern- 
ment caruiot  grow  forever  at  a  rate  much 
faster  than  the  real  economy.  If  it  did,  gov- 
ernments would  exhaust  their  credibility  as 
borrowers.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
this  hypothetical  concern  is  not  relevant  to 
the  U.S.  situation,  or  to  the  proposed  "con- 
tingency tax  "  solutions. 

First,  even  if  the  OMB  were  right  about 
$200  billion  federal  deficits  through  1988. 
that  tells  us  virtually  nothing  about  a  mean- 
ingful measure  of  real  government  debt. 
"The  conventionally-deflned  deficit. "  as  a 
rigorous  analysis  demonstrates,  "can  grow 
forever  without  causing  inflation. "  " 

Second:  since  tax  surcharges  and  energy 
excises  reduce  potential  real  growth,  they 
could  easily  raise  the  ratio  of  debt  to  a 
smaller  GNP— even  if  they  somehow 
squeezed  a  few  dollars  out  of  the  enfeebled 
economy.  "If  the  method  chosen  to  close 
the  deficit  happens  to  be  the  one  that 
makes  investors  and  leaders  fearful  of  the 
future,  then  narrowing  or  eliminating  the 
deficit  by  this  method  would  only  serve  to 
make  the  situation  worse."" 

Third,  reducing  real  government  debt 
through  inflation,  as  in  1964  to  1974.  creates 
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far  more  problems  than  maintaining  a  high 
ratio  of  debt  to  GNP  at  low  interest  rates,  as 
in  1950  to  1964.  Using  inflation  to  repudiate 
old  debts  makes  it  Impossible  to  finance 
either  new  deficits  or  business  expansion 
without  short  maturities  and  high  Interest 
rates. 

Fourth,  although  there  are  hypothetical 
limits  to  how  long  and  how  high  the  ratio  of 
real  debt  to  GNP  can  rise,  the  U.S.  is  clearly 
nowhere  near  those  limits.  Federal,  state 
and  local  deficits  from  1942  to  1945  were 
clearly  ""structural"  (unemployment  was  2.4 
percent),  and  they  amounted  to  22  percent 
of  GNP  and  87  percent  of  gross  savings.  The 
national  debt  eventually  exceeded  a  whole 
years  GNP,  yet  long-term  interest  rates  re- 
mained pegged  by  the  Fed  at  2W  percent. 

Back  in  August  of  1975,  many  investors 
and  business  planners  were  undoubtedly 
persuaded  that  interest  rates  could  only 
keep  rising,  becaiise  of  crowding  out.  Those 
investors  held  more  cash,  in  anticipation  of 
rising  short-term  interest  rates,  and  busi- 
nessmen held  minimum  inventories.  A  tem- 
porary excess  demand  for  liquidity  was  mis- 
taken for  a  lasting  shortage  of  potential  sav- 
ings or  real  resources.  Those  who  clung  to  a 
budgetary  explanation  of  interest  rates, 
even  as  the  Fed  finally  eased,  missed  a  siza- 
ble portion  of  the  financial  and  real  oppor- 
tunities. 

As  the  Presidential  campaign  unfolded  in 
1976,  however,  it  became  clear  that  a 
Carter-Blumenthal  policy  mix  would  be 
identical  to  the  1976  proposals  of  Alan 
Greenspan,  which  are  also  the  1983  propos- 
als of  Martin  Feldstein.  That  bipartisan 
policy  mix  was  to  solve  the  nonexistent 
crowding  out  problem  by  restraining  real 
output  with  ever-increasing  marginal  tax 
rates,  while  stimulating  spending  with  a  per- 
petual devaluation  of  the  dollar.  Budget 
deficits  were  indeed  temporarily  converted 
into  structural  surpluses,  but  the  more  sig- 
nificant results  were  runaway  inflation  and 
nearly  four  years  of  economic  contraction. 

Today,  there  is  no  more  logic  and  evidence 
behind  the  vague  slogan  of  financial  crowd- 
ing out  than  there  was  in  1975.  The  pro- 
posed "solutions'"  have  also  not  improved- 
raising  tax  rates  with  surcharges  or  limits 
on  indexing,  probably  combined  with  com- 
petitive devaluations.  If  anything,  the 
crowding  out  analogy  has  become  even  less 
coherent  than  in  1975.  and  more  immune  to 
evidence  and  experience.  Its  only  real  rel- 
evance is  that  the  slogan  itself  might  again 
prevent  either  political  party  from  offering 
an  agenda  for  economic  growth  beyond  the 
next  presidential  election.  Crowding  out  is 
not  serious  economic  analysis,  but  a  political 
theology. 
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MAJORITY  IN  COUGHLIN  POLL 
OPTIMISTIC  ON  ECONOMY 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sharing  again  the  results  of  my  annual 
mail  questionnaire  poll  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's 13th  Congressional  District  with 
my  colleagues.  I  believe  the  findings 
are  important  since  they  reflect  re- 
sults of  nationwide  surveys. 

While  the  poll  was  conducted  before 
many  events  of  worldwide  significance 
took  place,  I  feel  the  results— compiled 
for  a  July  31  deadline— indicate  the 
deep  and  serious  interest  of  my  consti- 
tutents  in  national  and  international 
issues.  A  total  of  13,585  individual  re- 
sponses was  received  before  the  dead- 
line. Many  constituents  also  wrote  in 
additional  views  on  questionnaire 
pages  and  sent  separate  letters  ex- 
pounding on  a  number  of  major  topics. 

As  usual,  I  will  submit  a  copy  of  the 
results  to  the  White  House. 

Key  findings  of  the  survey  mailed  to 
homes  and  postal  boxes  throughout 
the  congressional  district  include: 

A  majority  believes  the  Nation's 
economy  is  t)etter  today  than  it  was 
both  1  and  2  years  ago.  In  a  four-part 
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query  on  the  economy,  69  percent  feel 
the  country  is  better  off  today  than  a 
year  ago.  Twenty-four  percent  dis- 
agree. Sixty-six  percent  feel  the 
Nation  is  better  off  today  than  2  years 
ago.  Twenty-seven  percent  disagree. 
Fifty-four  percent  foresee  a  sustained 
economic  recovery  while  23  percent  do 
not.  The  remainder  in  each  question  is 
undecided. 

On  reducing  an  anticipated  $200  bil- 
lion Federal  deficit,  a  majority  of  58 
percent  selected  defense  as  No.  1  for 
cuts  out  of  the  three  choices  offered. 
Closely  behind  at  46  percent  was  re- 
ducing social  spending.  Only  15  per- 
cent want  to  increase  taxes.  A  number 
of  other  suggestions  was  written  in  a 
space  provided  for  other  choices. 

In  foreign  affairs,  my  constituents 
split  sharply  over  issues  of  American 
military  aid  and  involvement  in  the 
Central  America  fighting.  I  noted 
Soviet  and  Cuban-supported  activity 
in  introducing  a  three-part  question, 
forty-eight  percent  favor  the  United 
States  continuing  military  aid,  but  not 
supplying  troops,  to  the  El  Salvador 
Government.  Thirty-five  percent 
oppose  such  aid.  Less  than  one-third— 
31  percent— approve  of  supporting 
anti-government  guerrilla  forces  op- 
posing the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua.  Forty-three  percent  oppose 
it.  Forty-three  percent  answer  "yes" 
when  asked  if  there  are  any  circum- 
stances in  which  they  would  support 
direct  U.S.  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  a  Latin  American  country.  Forty 
percent  responded  'no.  "  The  remain- 
der in  each  question  is  registered  as 
undecided. 

Further  questions  in  foreign  affairs 
produced  a  majority  of  57  percent 
which  answered  "little  or  none  "  when 
queried  on  what  effect  a  congression- 
ally  passed  resolution  for  a  mutual  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  would  have  in  en- 
couraging the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
arms  treaties  with  the  United  States. 
Twenty-five  percent  saw  a  good  effect. 
The  remainder  checked  off  the  "unde- 
cided "  box.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
three-part  question  on  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations  to  reduce  nuclear 
arms  arsenals. 

In  trying  to  assure  accuracy  in  com- 
piling the  results,  my  district  office 
staff  checked  findings  twice.  Each 
questionnaire  afforded  space  for  two 
residents  of  a  household  to  respond.  A 
message  in  the  survey  informed  consti- 
tutents  that  additional  questionnaires 
were  available  from  my  district  office. 
Questionnaire  Results— 1983 

1.  Economic  recovery  remains  a  principal 
concern  throughout  the  country. 

A.  Do  you  feel  the  Nation  is  better  off 
than  a  year  ago? 

Yes 69% 

No 24% 

Undecided 7% 

B.  Do  you  feel  the  Nation  is  better  off 
than  2  years  ago? 

Yes 66% 
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No 27% 

Undecided 7% 

C.  Do  you  foresee  a  sustained  economic  re- 
covery? 

Yes 54% 

No 23% 

Undecided 23% 

D.  To  help  reduce  the  anticipated  $200  bil- 
lion deficit,  what  action  is  most  necessary? 
(one  or  more) 

Cut  social  program  funding 46% 

Cut  defense  spending. .„ 58% 

Raise  taxes 15% 

Other  (specify) 20% 

(Totals  more  than  100%  because  more 
than  one  choice  available.) 

2.  Escalating  health  care  costs  pose  seri- 
ous problems  for  government  and  individ- 
uals. 

A.  Do  you  favor  mandatory  controls  on 
hospital  and  doctor  fees  where  government 
reimbursement  is  involved? 

Yes 71% 

No 18% 

Undecided 11% 

B.  Do  you  favor  health  insurance  vouch- 
ers for  Medicare  eligible  individuals  to  allow 
them  to  shop  for  the  best  coverage  and  to 
force  insurers  to  compete  for  Medicare  pa- 
tients? 

Yes 71% 

No 13% 

Undecided 16% 

3.  Americans  repeatedly  have  expressed 
their  interests  in  preserving  our  environ- 
ment. 

A.  Should  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regulate  all  businesses  which  gener- 
ate small  (100  kilograms  or  about  220 
pounds  or  less  a  month)  amounts  of  hazard- 
ous waste? 

Yes 63% 

No 24% 

Undecided 13% 

B.  Even  if  it  results  in  higher  utility  rates, 
should  the  Congress  enact  tougher  laws  to 
cut  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  coal-burn- 
ing utilities  to  reduce  acid  rain? 

Yes 67% 

No 21% 

Undecided 12% 

4.  U.S.-Soviet  negotiations  to  reduce  nu- 
clear weapons  arsenals  are  of  global  conse- 
quence. 

A.  Do  you  believe  that  President  Reagan 
is  making  sufficient  efforts  to  achieve  verifi- 
able and  mutual  arms  reductions  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Yes 44% 

No 43% 

Undecided 13% 

B.  What  effect  would  a  Congressionally- 
passed  resolution  for  a  mutual  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  have  in  encouraging  the  So- 
viets to  negotiate  arms  treaties  with  the 
U.S.?  (one  only) 

Good 25% 

Bad „....       15% 

Little  or  none „ 57% 

Other  (specify) 3% 

C.  Who  bears  the  most  blame  for  the  con- 
tinuing nuclear  arms  race  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union?  (one  only) 

United  States 6% 

Soviet  Union 40% 

Both  equally 50% 

Other  (specify) 4% 

5.  Soviet  and  Cuban-supported  activity  in 
Central  America  is  a  mounting  concern. 
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A.  Should  the  U.S.  continue  to  supply 
military  aid,  but  not  troops,  to  the  El  Salva- 
dor government? 

Yes 48% 

No 35% 

Undecided *''% 

B.  Should  the  U.S.  be  supporting  anti-gov- 
ernment guerrilla  forces  opposing  the  San- 
dinista government  of  Nicaragua? 

Yes 31% 

No 43% 

Undecided 26% 

C.  Are  there  any  circumstances  in  which 
you  would  support  direct  U.S.  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  a  Latin  American  country? 

Yes 43% 

No 40% 

Undecided l™" 

6.  U.S.  efforts  towards  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  continue  to  be  frustrated  by  opposition 
of  Arab  governments. 

A.  Should  the  U.S.  condition  aid  to  moder- 
ate Arab  States  on  their  support  of  our 
peace  efforts? 

Yes  ^2% 

No.""".; 25% 

Undecided 13% 

B.  What  should  be  the  level  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Israel?  (one  only) 

Higher 12% 

Lower 40% 

About  the  same 36% 

Other  (specify) 12% 

7.  Should  all  natural  gas  be  deregulated 
immediately? 

Yes - 35% 

No 43% 

Undecided 22% 

8.  Do  you  favor  taxpayer  funding  of  Con- 
gressional election  campaigns? 

Yes 31% 

No 58% 

Undecided 11% 

Party  preferences  of  those  responding: 

Republican 63% 

Democrat 22% 

Non-partisan 14% 

Other 1% 

Ages  of  those  responding: 

18  to  21 1% 

21  to  35 1"'% 

35  to  50 25% 

50  to  65 32% 

65  and  over 25%« 


WE  MUST  ENCOURAGE  HIGH- 
TECH  INFORMATION  AGE 
PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently an  editorial  appeared  in  my 
home  State  that  merits  the  careful  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  which  follows  out- 
lines some  of  the  concerns  involved  in 
the  telecommunications  issue. 

Technological  advances  and  competi- 
tion have  forever  changed  the  tele- 
communications landscape.  The  FCC, 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
began  to  recognize  that  these  techno- 
logical advances  and  changing  custom- 
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er  needs  had  blurred  the  distinctions 
between  data  processing  and  commu- 
nications. In  1974,  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  suit  against  AT&T  for 
monopolizing  telecommunications  in  a 
changing  communications  environ- 
ment in  equipment  and  long-distance 
services.  The  communications  world 
has  changed,  and  we  need  to  evaluate 
communication  products  and  services 
for  a  new  age,  the  information  age  en- 
ironment. 

I  seek  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
Nation  the  creation  of  an  environment 
that  encourages  the  growth  of  high 
technology  information-age  products 
and  services.  I  seek  jobs  in  Illinois  re- 
lated to  these  high  technology  firms 
that  manufacture  and  supply  commu- 
nication appliances  and  services.  I  seek 
consumer  opportunities  in  communica- 
tion services  and  products  that  provide 
options  in  prices  and  products. 

Universal  service  concepts  must  be 
preserved,  but  they  must  be  preserved 
for  today's  and  tomorrow's  environ- 
ment, not  for  yesterday's  world.  The 
fact  is  that  much  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation speaks  to  "yesterday"  and  will 
not  meet  the  'tomorrow"  electronic 
technology  needs  of  Illinois  or  the 
Nation. 

Universal  service  can  be  preserved 
for  rural  and  urban  areas  with  target- 
ed approaches  that  preserve  the  con- 
sumers' choices  at  affordable  prices. 
Universal  service  can  be  assured  with 
consumer  options  that  provide  every- 
one opportunities  to  choose  products 
at  prices  that  suit  their  local  service 
and  long-distance  needs. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
meet  today's  and  tomorrow's  commu- 
nications requirements  without  hidden 
consumer  costs  or  penalties  to  certain 
States.  We  need  to  support  a  plan  that 
recognizes  our  Nation's  future  con- 
sumer and  business  communication 
needs.  Particularly  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  I 
will  be  closely  following  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  August  28,  Chicago  Tribune  edito- 
rial on  this  subject: 

The  Universal  Phone  Ripoff 
A  group  of  legislators,  led  by  Sen.  Robert 
Packwood  (R.,  Ore.),  is  counting  on  the  ma- 
jority of  telephone  users  to  be  suckers. 
They  are  proposing  legislation  designed  to 
tax  interstate  data  transmission  systems  as 
a  way  of  subsidizing  local  telephone  compa- 
nies. And  because  their  legislation  is  an  al- 
ternative to  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  plan  to  tack  on  an  extra  couple 
dollars  a  month  to  your  local  phone  bill, 
they  expect  you  to  see  them  as  protectors  of 
your  pocketbooks. 

Don't  let  them  confuse  you.  The  Pack- 
wood  proposal  is  a  way  of  getting  competi- 
tive businesses  to  subsidize  local  phone  com- 
pany monopolies.  It  is  a  way  of  soaking  pop- 
ulous states  like  Illinois  to  subsidize  emptier 
states.  And  it  is  a  way  of  getting  the  indus- 
trial Northeast  and  Midwest  to  subsidize 
phone  service  in  the  Sunbelt. 
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The  Packwood  plan  masquerades  under 
the  name  of  the  Universal  Telephone  Serv- 
ice Act.  That  title  itself  ought  to  be  a  tipoff. 
When  a  congressman  gives  his  bill  a  mother- 
hood and  apple  pie  name,  watch  out  for 
your  wallets  and  your  liberties. 

The  proposal  means  to  supplant  an  PCC 
plan  to  add  $2  a  month  (going  up  to  $4  by 
1986)  to  residential  phone  customers'  bills 
and  $6  a  month  for  businesses.  This  money 
would  go  to  the  local  phone  companies  to 
reimburse  them  for  the  service  they  provide 
in  giving  customers  access  to  long  distance 
lines.  Since  local  rates  will  be  going  up 
anyway  as  a  result  of  the  splitup  of  AT&T. 
Sen.  Packwood  and  others  are  telling  cus- 
tomers they  can  get  away  without  paying 
this  extra  fee. 

The  way  it  would  be  done  is  to  levy  a 
charge  against  interstate  communications— 
AT&T,  its  long  distance  telephone  competi- 
tors and  every  other  interstate  data  link,  re- 
gardless how  remote  it  might  be  from  the 
business  of  telephone  communication.  The 
money  would  go  into  a  pool  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  local  telephone  operating 
companies  on  the  basis  of  need:  that  is,  the 
least  efficient  companies  would  get  the  big- 
gest subsidies. 

For  Illinois,  that  means  that  its  residents 
would  pay  in  up  to  $90  million  in  their  long 
distance  bills  and  receive  back  an  estimated 
$288,000  in  the  way  of  defrayed  local  service 
costs.  That  is  a  ripoff. 

The  biggest  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
South  and  Southwest.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  not  needed  just  now  in  the 
competition  for  jobs  and  industry  between 
the  Sun  Belt  and  the  industrial  states,  it  is  a 
government  thumb  on  the  Sun  Belt  side  of 
the  scales. 

Moreover,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
taxing  a  highly  competitive  industry,  such 
as  interstate  telecommunications,  in  order 
to  subsidize  a  monopoly  industry,  such  as 
the  local  telephone  companies.  Many  of  the 
enterprises  that  would  bear  the  tax  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  telephone  services. 
Some  were  bom  as  a  way  to  get  out  from 
under  the  monopoly  power  of  the  Bell 
System. 

But  because  the  FCC  plan  involves  a 
clearly  defined  cost  to  customers,  legislators 
like  Sen.  Packwood  think  they  can  muster 
political  support  for  a  hidden  and  much  less 
equitable  charge.  The  thing  to  re-iember  is 
that  the  customer  will  be  paying  under 
either  proposal.  The  only  difference  is  that 
under  the  PCC  plan  the  customer  will  get 
the  benefit  of  what  he  pays.  Under  the 
Packwood  plan,  the  federal  government  will 
distribute  the  money  in  such  a  way  that  the 
people  of  Illinois  will  finance  Rocky  Moun- 
tain seclusionists  and  the  Sun  Belt  sUtes 
that  are  taking  away  their  jobs.» 


•REAGAN'S  LAW" 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  essay  by  Mark  Green 
of  the  democracy  project,  which  ap- 
peared August  22  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Mark  Green's  article.  "Rea- 
gan's Law"  brings  to  light  with  fright- 
ening clarity  this  administration's  fla- 
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grant  disregard  for.  and  manipulation 
of,  the  law. 

The  Reagan  administration  contin- 
ues, on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  to 
ignore  the  wiU  of  the  legislative 
branch  by  not  enforcing  the  laws  and 
regulations  mandated  by  Congress. 
Most  recently,  the  administration  has 
preversely  twisted  laws  requiring  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  establish 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  major 
home  appliances.  Instead  of  issuing 
energy  standards  for  appliances,  as 
mandated  by  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975.  the  adminis- 
tration has  issued  a  standard  of  "no 
standard"  for  each  category  of  appli- 
ance. DOE.  despite  its  own  studies 
which  prove  otherwise,  argues  that 
the  energy  savings  from  imposition  of 
the  standards  would  not  be  significant. 

The  failure  to  issue  any  legitimate 
standards  for  home  appliances  is  just 
one  of  a  long  line  of  offenses  commit- 
ted by  this  administration  in  executing 
the  law.  I  strongly  commend  Mr. 
Green's  essay  to  my  colleagues  for  his 
insight  into  President  Reagan's  legal 
laxness. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tiroes.  Aug.  22.  1983] 

Reagan's  Law 

(By  Mark  Green) 

Much  has  been  written  about  Reaga- 
nomics.  But  what  of  Reagan  law— a  pattern 
of  elevating  ideology  above  law  that  increas- 
ingly characterizes  the  Administration? 

A  decade  after  Watergate,  with  its  smok- 
ing guns  and  jail  doors  slamming  shut,  the 
public  and  press  tend  to  yawn  at  lesser  of- 
fenses. But  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  scandals  and  Supreme  Court  airbag 
decision— the  Justices  unanimously  over- 
turned the  Government's  elimination  of  the 
life-saving  passive-restraint  standard  for 
cars— should  remind  us  that  Administra- 
tions don't  have  to  authorize  burglary  of  po- 
litical opponents  to  violate  their  public 
trust.  Consider,  for  example,  the  recent 
flood  of  examples  in  which  Reaganauts 
have  failed  to  fulfill  their  Constitutional 
oaths  to  "faithfully  execute  the  laws." 

Among  their  most  flagrant  transgressions 
have  been  failures  to  enforce  existing  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  Frustrated  by  the 
courts  and  Congress  in  its  effort  to  weaken 
health  and  safety  safeguards,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  adopted  the  tactic  of  tax  en- 
forcement. Instead  of  enforcing  the  law, 
Reaganauts  rely  on  'voluntary  cooperation" 
because,  says  Thomas  Auchter.  head  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration: "Our  job  is  health  and  safety.  We 
are  not  interested  in  crime  and  punish- 
ment." 

Recall  that,  upon  taking  office  Anne  Bur- 
ford  of  the  E.P.A.  abolished  the  enforce- 
ment division,  and  pollution  cases  fell  70 
percent  to  80  percent.  And  as  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  personal  calendars  of  Rita  La- 
valle,  the  E.P.A.  administrator  involved  in 
the  Superfund  scandal,  the  agency  was 
more  likely  to  take  polluters  to  lunch  than 
to  court. 

Over  at  OSHA.  citations  for  violations  fell 
49  percent,  follow-up  inspections  by  55  per- 
cent and  fines  77  percent  from  the  last  year 
of  the  Carter  Administration.  The  Securi- 
ties and  Exchtmge  Commission  refuses  to 
prosecute  Citicorp  for  alleged  violations  in 
currency   transactions,   arguing   that  since 
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management  never  said  it  would  act  with 
honesty  or  Integrity,  it  did  not  have  to  dis- 
close breaches  of  those  standards. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Civil  Rights  Division  to  enforce  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  prompted  200  of  Its 
lawyers  to  take  the  unprecedented  step  of 
collectively  protesting  to  their  superiors.  A 
White  House  aide.  Michael  Uhlmann,  said  It 
was  wrong  to  charge  the  Administration 
with  not  enforcing  the  law  in  civil  rights, 
"unless  you  call  all  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  law  of  the  land. "  He 
doesn't? 

At  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  an 
economist  recently  recommended  against  re- 
calling a  defective  product,  arguing  that  the 
families  of  victims  should  instead  sue  for 
compensation.  A  disbelieving  Representa- 
tive, Albert  Gore  Jr..  Democrat  of  Tennes- 
see, said:  "Some  screwball  thought  market 
forces  could  be  defined  as  lawsuits  by 
widows  and  orphans." 

The  result  of  all  these  regulatory  cops 
asleep  on  the  beat?  "It's  sending  signals  out 
all  over  the  business  community,"  said  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  official  who 
served  in  the  Nixon  Administration.  "It's 
like  giving  them  a  license  to  steal."  A  top 
lawyer  at  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  admitted  that  a  severe  drop  in 
the  number  of  voluntarily  reported  danger- 
ous products  may  be  a  result  of  the  agency's 
unwillingness  to  fine  nonreporting  compa- 
nies. 

There  are  also  instances  when  a  Reagan 
Administration  pronouncement  or  policy 
will  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  law.  Thus,  for  example.  Presidential  ad- 
viser Edwin  Meese  3d  calls  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  a  "criminals'  lobby" 
because  of  its  advocacy  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  President  Reagan  seems  to  condone 
illegal  break-ins  by  pardoning  two  former 
P.B.I,  agents  convicted  of  unlawful  entries 
because  "they  acted  ...  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  grants  of  authority  reaching  to 
the  highest  levels  of  Government  "—despite 
a  jury's  finding  that  the  two  acted  without 
prior  approval  and  knew  that  break-ins  were 
illegal. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Reagan  denied  that  the 
United  States  Is  aiding  counterrevolutionar- 
ies in  Nicaragua  in  violation  of  the  Boland 
amendment— but  then  admitted  as  much 
under  pressure,  but  asserts  that  our  purpose 
is  not  the  counterrevolutionaries'  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Sandinistas.  Further, 
he  has  appointed  high  regulatory  officals 
who  say  they  don't  believe  in  their  agencies" 
mission:  The  head  of  OSHA  ran  a  company 
that  repeatedly  violated  OSHA  standards:  a 
rancher  runs  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment: a  laissez-faire  economist  runs  the 
PTC. 

In  the  judicial  area,  the  so-called  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  compiling  a  record  rival- 
ing that  of  the  1962  Mets.  baseballs  great- 
est losers.  Indeed,  the  airbags  decision  is 
only  the  most  recent  instance  in  which  a 
Federal  court— the  judges  have  been  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic— struck  down  unlaw- 
ful rules  of  conduct  by  the  Administration. 

In  July,  a  Federal  court  of  appeals  threw 
out  the  so-called  ""squeal  rule."'  which  re- 
quired family-planning  agencies  to  tell  par- 
ents if  minor  children  sought  birth-control 
devices.  The  Administration's  denial  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  students  who  failed  to  register 
for  the  draft  was  ruled  unconstitutional  in 
June  because  it  '"inflicts  punishment  .  .  . 
without  the  protection  of  a  judicial  trial, " 
according  to  a  Federal  judge.  The  Federal 
appeals  court  in  Boston  concluded  in  May 
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that  a  Treasury  Department  regulation  for- 
bidding Americans  to  spend  money  for 
travel  to  Cuba  violated  a  1978  amendment 
to  the  PasspKjrt  Act. 

EJven  before  this  recent  losing  streak,  the 
Administration  had  fared  poorly  In  the 
courts.  The  Supreme  Court  decided.  8  to  1. 
that  segregated  schools  were  not  entitled  to 
tax  exemptions.  Various  Federal  courts  of 
appeals  struck  down  the  E.P.A. 's  attempts 
to  ease  regional  pollution  standards  and  to 
suspend  regulations  on  toxic  discharges  into 
municipal  waste-treatment  plants.  Federal 
district  court  judges  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  stop  "flouting  the  law"  by 
failing  to  collect  assessed  fines  for  land-rec- 
lamation abuses. 

Why  this  contempt  for  the  law?  First,  the 
Administration  pulls  its  law-enforcement 
punches  when  the  subject  Is  business  viola- 
tions. Recall  the  E.P.A.  memorandum  that 
criticized  one  agency  official  for  "'systemati- 
cally alienating  the  primary  constitutents  of 
this  Administration,  the  business  communi- 
ty." So  while  welfare  cheats  or  food  stamp 
violators  can  expect  the  book  to  be  thrown 
at  them,  mine-safety  violators  or  white- 
collar  criminals  can  expect  "'voluntsu"y  coop- 
eration." 

And  second,  this  Government  attempts  to 
shape  the  law  to  suit  its  ideology.  This  is 
nothing  new  to  Mr.  Reagan.  He  opposed  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  as  "unconstitutional," 
and  he  dismissed  the  Watergate  crimes  of 
H.  R.  Halderman  and  John  Ehrlichman  be- 
cause these  Republican  loyalists  were  '"not 
criminals  at  heart  "  To  Mr.  Reagan  and  his 
appointees,  legal  standards  and  traditions 
appear  to  be  just  so  many  inconvenient  ob- 
stacles to  their  conservative  assault  on  the 
public  sector— although,  in  truth,  this  con- 
tempt for  the  law  is  not  a  very  conservative 
ethic. 

President  Reagan  Is  often  accused  of  "un- 
fairness "—of  comforting  the  comfortable 
and  afflicting  the  afflicted.  Clearly,  this  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  way  he  legally  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  power  and  against  the  vul- 
nerable. Ronald  Reagan's  legal  laxness 
flouts  the  wisdom  of  a  Harvard  law  profes- 
sor, Thomas  Reed  Powell,  who  urged  that 
"the  less  favored  in  life  will  be  the  more  fa- 
vored In  law.'"  • 
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MARY  PEREZ  IS  HONORED  FOR 
41  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  SA- 
VANNA SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending a  constituent  of  mine  who 
has  been  a  positive  influence  in  the 
lives  of  many  students  in  the  Savanna 
school  district. 

Mary  Perez  is  being  honored  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1983.  for  her  41  years  of 
continuous  service  as  a  school  custodi- 
an. The  Mary  Perez  School  was  dedi- 
cated on  November  29.  1967.  This  was 
the  first  school  in  California  to  be 
named  for  a  classified  employee. 

Miss  Perez  has  exemplified  the  spirit 
of  the  Savanna  school  district  to  both 
fellow    workers    and    students.    Mary 


Perez  has  always  been  a  loyal,  effi- 
cient, and  conscientious  employee.  Her 
dedicated  efforts  have  earned  her  the 
highest  respect  from  all  of  those  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
her. 

On  behalf  of  both  the  students  and 
fellow  employees  of  Savanna  school 
district.  Mary  Perez  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  and  my  community  in  honoring 
Mary  Perez  for  her  41  years  of  loyal 
service.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  CURTISS 
HARPER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  administrative  as- 
sistant. Mr.  James  C.  Harper.  Mr. 
Harper  passed  on  during  the  recess 
period,  August  26,  1983. 

Harper,  as  we  fondly  called  him. 
served  as  my  administrative  assistant 
for  more  than  12  years.  We  had  been 
friends  for  over  35  years.  He  was  an 
exceptionally  capable  and  highly  re- 
spected professional.  Beyond  that,  he 
was  an  individual  of  impeccable  integ- 
rity. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  many 
employees  on  Capitol  Hill  knew  James 
Harper.  Those  who  knew  him  admired 
and  respected  him  immensely. 

His  death  leaves  a  void  in  the  lives  of 
myself,  my  wife  Jay,  my  family  and 
staff,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  he  came  in  contact  with  each 
day  on  Capitol  Hill. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  expressing  their 
condolences  to  the  Harper  family  on 
the  passing  of  my  friend,  Jim  Harper. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  which  I  deliv- 
ered at  the  funeral  services  which 
were  held  in  Cleveland. 

In  Memory  of  James  Curtiss  Harper 

THE  house  by  the  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn. 

in  their  place  of  self-content 
There  are  souls  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart. 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 
There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their 

path  where  highways  never  ran— 
But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 

be  a  friend  to  man. 
Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road  where  the  race  of  men  go  by— 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are 

bad.  as  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  would  not  sit  in  this  comer's  seat  or  hurl 

the  cynic's  band- 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road  and  be  a  friend  to  man. 


I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
by  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life. 
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The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 
the  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor 
their  tears,  both  parts  of  an  infinite 
plan- 
Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road  and  be  a  friend  to  man. 
I  know  there  are  gladden  meadows  ahead. 

and  mountains  of  wearisome  height; 
The  road  passes  on  to  the  long  afternoon 

and  stretches  away  to  the  night. 
And  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travelers  rejoice 
and    weep    with    the    strangers    that 
mourn. 
Nor  live  In  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

like  a  man  who  dwells  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road,  it's  here  the  race  of  men  go  by— 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak. 

they  are  strong,  wise,  foolish— so  am  I. 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scomer's  seat. 

or  hurl  the  cynic's  band? 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  be  a  friend  to  man. 
This  poem  by  Sam  'Walter  Foss 
seems  more  than  any  other  to  express 
Jim  Harper's  philosophy  about  life 
and  friendship.  In  this  church  today 
are  many  people  who  enjoyed  a  unique 
friendship  with  him.  He  was  my  best 
friend  and  I  was  privileged  to  enjoy 
that  friendship  with  him  for  more 
than  35  years.  For  the  last  12  years  we 
worked  together  every  day. 

At  a  time  like  this  one's  memory 
bank  flashes  back.  As  the  memories 
continue  to  flash  by.  I  realize  that  we 
shared  many  hopes,  dreams,  fears, 
confidences,  and  innumerable  experi- 
ences over  these  years. 

Interestingly  enough.  Harper's 
friendship  with  my  brother  Carl  began 
before  he  and  I  met.  In  fact,  it  was  at 
my  mother's  home  where  Jim  and 
Barbara  were  visiting  Carl  that  I  first 
met  Barbara  when  she  and  Jim  had 
just  begun  dating.  And  Barbara  when 
you  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  you  and  Harper  had  31  beautiful 
years  of  marriage  together.  I  had  no 
idea  that  time  had  passed  so  swiftly.  I 
think  all  of  us  know  how  much  you 
loved  Harper  and  how  much  he  loved 
you.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  came  into  the 
office  one  morning  during  the  time  he 
was  very  sick.  I  opened  the  door  to  his 
office  and  went  into  see  him.  Right 
after  we  exchanged  greetings  he 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "Barbara  is 
beautiful.  She  really  takes  care  of  me. 
Barbara  is  beautiful." 

All  of  us  knew  the  special  love  and 
devotion  you  gave  him  throughout 
your  marriage  and  especially  over  his 
long  period  of  illness.  And  he  loved 
and  was  devoted  to  you.  So  you  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  You  had  a 
beautiful  marriage  to  a  wonderful 
man,  and  my  wife.  Jay.  and  our  chil- 
dren and  I  cherish  the  relationship 
our  families  have  had.  He  was  special 
to  each  of  us. 

To  Jimmy  and  Malcolm  and  Sandy 
and  Kim  your  father  loved  the  ground 
each  of  you  walked  on.  You  were  privi- 
leged to  have  an  extraordinary  father 
who  set  a  sterling  example  for  each  of 
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you.  Not  only  was  he  a  good  husband 
and  father  but  he  also  set  a  high 
standard  of  achievement  and  perform- 
ance for  himself.  Both  in  Washington 
and  Cleveland  he  was  highly  respected 
in  his  field.  Jim  Harper  was  unques- 
tionably the  best  administrative  aide 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  this  capacity  his  integrity  was  im- 
peccable and  his  loyalty  was  unsur- 
passed. Throughout  his  lifetime  and 
his  various  positions  he  helped  a  lot  of 
people.  While  he  was  with  me  he 
helped  a  lot  of  little  people  who  could 
not  help  themselves.  He  never  talked 
much  about  what  he  accomplished  for 
them.  He  would  bring  a  situation  to 
my  attention  and  ask  if  he  should  do 
something  about  it.  Once  I  OK'd  it  he 
would  remedy  the  situation  and  then 
move  on  to  something  else.  There  is  a 
lesson  for  you  in  his  work.  He  had  a 
dedication  and  commitment  to  helping 
the  less  fortunate.  He  loved  people 
and  he  treated  people  like  he  wanted 
to  be  treated— with  respect. 

In  order  to  put  Harper's  life  in  per- 
spective we  need  to  comprehend  the 
whole  man.  Harper  was  fun  loving.  He 
loved  a  good  time.  He  enjoyed  his 
friends,  both  in  his  home  and  in  their 
homes.  Until  he  got  sick,  he  really  en- 
joyed life.  Above  all  he  loved  to  tease 
and  the  more  he  got  the  best  of  you— 
the  more  he  teased.  He  loved  cars.  He 
loved  to  talk  about  them  and  he  loved 
to  drive  them.  He  also  loved  to  argue 
and  he  did  not  care  which  side  of  any 
issue  he  took,  for  he  often  took  the 
side  opposite  to  his  own  views  just  so 
that  he  could  get  the  argument. 

Here  today  are  both  the  Cleveland 
and  Washington  staffs.  Most  of  these 
people  on  both  staffs  were  hired  by 
him.  Almost  all  of  them  had  some 
daily  interaction  with  him.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  them  when  I  say  that 
each  of  them  had  their  own  special  re- 
lationship with  him  and  he  will  always 
have  a  special  place  in  each  of  their 
hearts. 

Last  night  Mother  Harper  said  to 
me,  "He  was  my  heart."  We  know  he 
was  your  heart.  Mom.  and  you  were 
his  heart  too.  We  'luiow  that  he  called 
you  every  day.  He  loved  you  and  Doris 
and  Mildred  and  Chris  and  Al.  and  all 
of  his  relatives.  He  will  live  on  in  each 
of  your  hearts. 

The  day  before  Harper  passed  away 
Jay  White  came  to  my  Washington 
office  and  visited  with  Harper.  Buddy 
James  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  a 
week  ago.  Carl  Stokes  and  Russell 
Adrine  spent  time  with  him  in  Wash- 
ington 2  weeks  ago.  These  last  visits 
with  him  will  be  precious  memories  for 
each  of  us.  Each  cherished  their 
friendship  with  him.  Someone  has  said 
that,  "friendship  is  a  sweltering  pX&ce, 
yet  its  pillars  always  hold— and  never 
do  come  tumbling  down  to  leave  one  in 
the  cold." 
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Over  the  last  12  years  there  were 
many  times  when  Harper  would  com- 
plete some  special  affair  or  project  for 
me.  Generally,  in  order  to  express  my 
appreciation  I  would  say  to  him. 
"Harper,  you  really  did  a  beautiful 
job."  In  typical  Harper  fashion  he 
would  never  say.  thanks.  Lou.  He 
would  always  say  with  a  sly  grin.  "As 
usual."  and  he  would  walk  away. 

The  other  thing  he  would  do  was  to 
come  into  the  office  every  morning  at 
8  o'clock— he  would  work  all  day- 
most  days  he  ate  his  lunch  at  his 
desk— and  worked  throughout  the  day. 
But  every  day  at  precisely  5:30  he 
went  home. 

Today  as  I  look  back  over  his  life 
and  try  to  put  it  into  perspective  for  a 
final  comment,  I  guess  the  best  way  to 
summarize  his  life  is  to  say:  Harper, 
you  did  a  beautiful  job.  as  usual— and 
npw  it's  5:30— time  to  go  home.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  ROBERT  J. 
McCOY 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Father 
Robert  J.  McCoy,  a  man  of  great  com- 
passion and  generosity,  a  man  who  will 
be  forever  in  the  hearts  of  those  he 
touched.  Father  McCoy  served  as  na- 
tional chaplain  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  for  2  years,  and  as  chaplain 
for  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  18  years. 
He  was  a  man  who  comforted  those  in 
need,  not  only  veterans  and  the  fami- 
lies of  veterans,  but  also  those  he 
served  as  parish  priest. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  of  these 
words  or  those  of  the  following  tribute 
to  fully  express  the  lasting  contribu- 
tion Father  McCoy  has  made.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  for  the  unpar- 
alleled service  he  gave  to  God.  his 
fellow  man,  and  to  his  country. 

The  following  is  a  tribute  given  at 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Conven- 
tion in  New  Orleans  last  month  by  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW, 
James  F.  Currieo: 

Father  Robert  J.  McCoy 

Many  men  aspire  to  greatness:  few  achieve 
it.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  McCoy  was  one  who 
did.  His  greatness  lay  not  in  the  amassing  of 
things  of  this  world,  for  his  priestly  calling 
did  not  permit  of  it.  No.  his  greatness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  faces  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ard 
LAdies  Auxiliary  members  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  shared  a  few  moments 
with  him. 

Ft.  McCoy  served  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  as  National  Chaplain  for  two  terms,  in 
1963-64  and  1970-71.  and  the  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  as  its  Chaplain  for  18  years.  It 
was  in  his  National  and  Department  Offices 
that  most  VFW  and  Ladies  Auxiliary  mem- 
bers came  to  know  him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Fr. 
McCoy  never  pressed  his  own  beliefs  on 
anyone  in  this  organization,  unless,  of 
course,  they  were  sought.  No.  Pr.  McCoy's 
heart  was  open  to  all.  to  provide  religious 
counsel,  comfort  and  consolation.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  a  person  was  a 
veteran  or  a  member  of  a  veterans'  family. 
The  entire  VFW  was  his  parish  and  each  of 
its  members  his  parishioner.  His  compassion 
was  boundless. 

Fr.  McCoy  was  a  gifted  man.  He  had  the 
wit  and  charm  of  his  ancestors'  Irish  home- 
land. He  had  complete  faith  in  God.  Quite 
often  he  tossed  aside  the  niceties  of  theo- 
logical disputation  to  get  to  the  heart  of  an 
issue.  For  him.  that  issue  was  man's  role  in 
life,  the  reasons  for  human  existence  and 
how  suffering  on  earth  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  promise. 
About  the  answers,  he  was  never  assailed  by 
doubt. 

As  a  priest  and  as  a  soldier.  Fr.  McCoy  ex- 
perienced human  suffering  in  full  measure. 
An  Army  ordnance  officer  in  World  War  II. 
he  landed  in  Normandy  on  D-Day  and  con- 
tinued his  soldierly  vocation  to  the  end  of 
the  war. 

It  was  not  until  after  he  left  the  Army  at 
war's  end  that  he  entered  the  seminary  to 
realize  his  lifelong  ambition  to  enter  the 
priesthood.  He  was  ordained  in  1950  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  July  16.  1983.  he 
was  pastor  of  Holy  Rosary  Church  in  Juni- 
ata Altoona.  Pennsylvania. 

His  notation  on  a  biographical  sheet  filed 
in  the  archives  of  National  Headquarters 
sums  up  Fr.  McCoy: 

•Ambition:  to  be  a  better  priest  before 
God  and  man;  to  continue  to  serve  my  pa- 
rishioners and  the  VFW:  to  get  in  some 
more  travel:  and  to  help  make  our  great 
nation  a  better  nation." 

We  are  all  blessed  because  he  walked 
among  us. 

•Lord,  grant  that  he  may  have  eternal 
rest  and  be  forever  in  the  radiance  of  Your 
light.  "• 


MEG  GREENFIELD  ASKS.  WHY 
ARE  WE  SO  SHOCKED?  IN 
THIS  MORNING'S  WASHING- 
TON POST 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no- 
ticed the  reaction  from  both  left  and 
right  to  the  Soviet  attack  on  KAL 
flight  007.  Why.  as  Meg  Greenfield 
points  out  in  the  following  excellent 
essay  in  the  Post,  are  we  recurrently 
shocked?  Did  we  sleep  through  Af- 
ghanistan? Yellow  Rain?  The  crushing 
of  Solidarity  and  the  Prague  Spring? 
Of  course  not,  but  these  are  individual 
acts  in  a  fastpaced,  tragic  world  that 
quickly  recede  into  the  background  at 
the  expense  of  our  ability  to  realisti- 
cally deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  answer  to  overcoming  our  recur- 
rent shock  is  to  constantly  place  our- 
selves in  Soviet  shoes— not  by  looking 
into  a  mirror— but  by  contemplating 
the  structure  of  their  system,  the 
themes  of  their  statements,  and  the 
domestic    and    international    agenda 
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they  have  methodically  and  relentless- 
ly pursued  since  1917.  We  can  then  get 
over  the  energy-consuming  business  of 
being  shocked,  and  get  on  with  shap- 
ing and  implementing  an  American 
global  strategy  that  will  halt  and  even- 
tually turn  the  Soviet  Leviathan.  Her 
article  is.  I  think,  right  on  target  both 
in  its  analysis  and  its  recommenda- 
tions. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  14.  19831 

Our  Square-One  Complex 

(By  Meg  Greenfield) 

What  I  don't  understand  is  why.  every 
time  there  is  one  of  these  terrible  affairs,  we 
have  to  go  back  to  square  one  and  start  all 
over  again.  But  we  do.  Let  the  Soviets  down 
a  plane  or  subjugate  a  country  or  exile  a  dis- 
sident or  commit  some  other  roughneck 
action  we  find  repugnant,  and  it  is  as  if  we 
had  never  even  heard  of  them  before— let 
alone  dealt  with  them  or  pondered  their 
purposes  and  values  or  reached  some  kind  of 
provisional  judgment  as  to  what  they  were 
up  to  and  what  they  might  be  expected  to 
do  to  achieve  their  ends.  It  is  amazing. 
Whenever  the  roof  falls  in.  as  it  periodically 
does,  we  are,  as  George  Will  lamented  last 
week,  once  again  "shocked." 

But  why  are  we  recurrently  shocked?  We 
don't  say,  though  that,  to  me,  is  the  inter- 
esting question.  Rather  we  begin  anew— and 
as  if  we  had  never  undertaken  it  before — the 
self-imposed  task  of  defining  and  character- 
izing these  people,  the  Soviet  leaders  and 
their  bureaucratic  and  military  minions. 
They  really  are  ruthless,  we  say  with  an  air 
of  discovery.  They  are  cruel.  They  are  un- 
civilized and  barbaric  (two  words,  it  is  said, 
that  put  the  Russians  up  the  wall).  They 
are  not  like  us.  They  are  perfectly  awful. 
And  so  forth.  It  becomes,  in  truth,  a  compe- 
tition and  a  test  of  the  worth  of  the  speak- 
er: you  must  call  them  something  worse 
than  the  other  contestants  do.  By  the 
degree  of  outrage  you  express  will  your  own 
moral  credentials  be  judged. 

Some,  of  course,  have  been  saying  these 
things  all  along— but.  unfortunately,  saying 
little  else.  The  I-told-you-so  crowd  is  much 
better  at  si>eaking  some  self-evident  truths 
about  the  Soviet  system  and  those  who  op- 
erate it  than  they  are  at  saying  anything 
else,  such  as  how  we  might  reasonably  and 
usefully  deal  with  our  antagonists.  But 
others  seem  utterly  and  almost  willfully 
without  memory,  consistency  or  the  ability 
to  hold  a  complicated  thought  in  mind.  For 
them  it  is  a  first-time  discovery  made,  on  av- 
erage, every  two  years. 

If  a  country,  namely  our  country,  could 
mature  as  a  person  does  or.  anyway,  should, 
we  would  by  now  have  the  benefits  of  such 
maturity  in  our  relationship  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. When  a  reasonably  intelligent  adult  has 
known  someone,  let  us  say  a  disagreeable 
neighbor,  for  several  decades,  each  new  inci- 
dent or  depredation  does  not  come  to  him  as 
an  absolute  surprise  prompting  a  revision  of 
opinion  and  leaving  the  person  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  might  or  ought  to  be  done  by  way 
of  response.  We  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  fact  of  the  downed  Korean  airliner  in 
the  context  of  our  experience  of  several  dec- 
ades of  turbulent  coexistence  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, as  yet  another  point  in  that  continuum. 
It  is  insane  that  we  should  have  relapsed 
anew  into  one  of  our  first-principles,  school- 
boy debates  over  whether  their  fundamen- 
tal nature  is  evil.  What  does  it  matter?  They 
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are  who  they  are  and  they  have  been  behav- 
ing the  way  they  do  for  years,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it— 
not  how  many  angels  (or  devils)  can  dance 
on  the  point  of  a  pin. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  moral  certainty  that 
within  five  weeks  or  so  KAL  Flight  007  will 
have  gone  the  way  of  Andrei  Sakharov, 
yellow  rain  and  Afghanistan,  onto  that  inac- 
cessible topmost  shelf  of  the  national  stor- 
age cabinet  where  we  put  things  we  don't 
think  we'll  be  needing  for  a  while.  What, 
then,  accounts  for  this  strange  behavior? 

I  believe  there  are  couple  of  explanations. 
One  is  our  collective  and  somewhat  mis- 
placed faith  in  change,  our  confidence  in 
our  own  semimagical  redemptive  powers 
and  our  related  acceptance  of  a  kind  of  in- 
vincible Father  Flanaganism:  we  look  at  ev- 
erything—even a  scowling  Politburo,  the 
weathered,  ancient  survivors  of  one  of  the 
meanest  political  systems  on  earth— and  we 
say:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy." 
We  will  change  them,  we  swear,  or  some- 
thing providential  will.  They  will  come 
around,  just  you  wait  and  see. 

It  is  surely  true  that  much  has  changed  in 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  decades  of  our 
conflict,  and  from  our  point  of  view  much— 
though  not  all— of  that  has  been  change  for 
the  better.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  possi- 
bilities. And  this,  we  seem  unwilling  to 
accept.  It  is  a  fact  that  whenever  a  Soviet 
leader  comes  into  contact  with  us.  starting 
with  Khrushchev's  visit  in  1959,  you  will 
hear  it  widely  surmised,  even  by  some  of  the 
hawkiest  among  us,  that  once  the  leader 
gets  to  see  what  swell  and  productive  and 
well-intended  people  we  are.  he  will  change 
his  greatly  misled  mind.  The  entire  conflict 
between  him  and  us  will  stand  exposed  as  an 
unfortunate  misunderstanding. 

Another  part  of  the  self-deception  pro- 
ceeds from  laziness.  There  is  a  large  popula- 
tion of  political  analysts  and  wishful  think- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  insist  on  seeing 
every  affronting  Soviet  action— not  just 
some  of  them— as  being,  in  reality,  our  fault. 
They  are  endlessly  inventive  in  finding  rea- 
sons that  the  Soviets  were  goaded  by  us  into 
doing  whatever  they  did.  This.  I  persist  in 
believing,  is  because  it  is  so  much  easier  and 
less  exacting  a  job  to  change  our  own  behav- 
ior (or  government)  than  it  is  to  change 
either  of  theirs. 

Behind  both  these  habits  of  mind— the 
belief  in  drastic  change  and  the  disposition 
to  blame  ourselves— lies  a  common  and.  I 
think,  disastrous  assumption.  It  is  that  the 
Soviets  and  their  system  must  be  'good"  in 
order  for  us  to  be  justified  in  dealing  with 
them.  The  implication  of  those  who  see 
themselves  vindicated  by  the  brutal  down- 
ing of  the  plane— those  who  are  saying,  "We 
told  you  they  were  evil  "—is  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  aren't  fit  to  discourse  or  bargain 
with,  that  they  can  somehow  (never  mind 
the  SS18s)  be  made  to  go  away. 

"Oh.  no. "  comes  the  rejoinder— or  it  will 
in  a  few  weeks'  time.  "They  are  not  nearly 
the  brutes  you  say  they  are.  They  are  un- 
derstandably alarmed  by  our  warlike  lead- 
ers. They  are,  in  fact,  just  like  us,  only  v.e 
insist  on  a  cold  warrior's  view  of  the  evils  of 
communism  .  .  ."  and  so  on.  Here,  too,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  is  relevant  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  deal  with  them. 

Well,  It  isn't.  Like  Mount  Everest,  the 
Russians  are  there.  And  like  Mount  Everest, 
their  features  are  not  exactly  a  mystery.  We 
need  to  stop  gasping  and  sighing  and  ex- 
claiming and  nearly  dying  of  shock  every 
time  something  truly  disagreeable  happens. 
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We  have  to  grow  up  and  confront  them— as 
they  are.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORRIS  Y.  ANGEL 

HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Morris  Y.  Angel,  the  recipient  of 
the  Sephardic  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Sephardic  Hebrew  Center  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Morris  Angel  is  one  of  the  handful 
of  unique  individuals  who  have  given 
freely  of  their  time,  energy,  and  tal- 
ents to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Sephardic  Hebrew  Center.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  temple,  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  many  key  com- 
mittees, such  as  the  scholarship  fund 
and  the  Fundo  Secreto  (Aid  to  the 
Needy).  He  is  currently  a  member  of 
the  center's  board  of  directors.  In  ad- 
dition, he  serves  on  the  boards  of  the 
American  Sephardic  Federation,  the 
Sephardic  Hebrew  Academy,  and  the 
Sephardic  Educational  Center— Jeru- 
salem. Morris  Angel  is  clearly  deserv- 
ing of  recognition  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  his  temple,  its  members,  and 
his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Morris  Angel  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday.  October  11.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  him  on  the  receipt  of  this 
honor,  and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
in  the  future.* 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  Bob  Weintraub 
during  congressional  consideration  of 
additional  funding  for  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed to  discover  that  of  all  the  arti- 
cles and  speeches  on  the  IMF,  one  of 
the  most  cogent  of  them  all  "Interna- 
tional Debt:  Crisis  and  Challenge"  was 
written  by  a  congressional  stsJf 
member  Bob  Weintraub. 

Dr.  Weintraub  served  4  years  in  the 
U.S.  Marines  in  World  War  II.  He  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  in  economics  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1954  and 
was  on  the  faculties  of  Northwestern 
University  and  the  City  University  at 
New  York  before  being  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1965. 

Between  1974  and  1980,  Dr.  Wein- 
traub served  on  the  staffs  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees and.  for  1  year,  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Capital  Markets  Policy,  U.S. 
Treasury.  He  joined  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  staff  in  1981. 

The  passing  of  Bob  Weintraub 
leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  economics  com- 
munity and  in  Congress  which  will  be 
difficult  to  fill.» 


ROBERT  WEINTRAUB 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  sadness  and 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Robert  Weintraub.  senior 
economist  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Bob  Weintraub  was  an  econo- 
mist of  high  principles  and  integrity 
who  maintained  his  analytically  de- 
rived positions  even  when  they  became 
politically  controversial.  He  was  not 
one  to  bend  his  analysis  to  the  politi- 
cal environment  in  which  he  worked. 

Bob  also  had  a  very  big  heart  which 
made  him  much  concerned  about 
people,  about  how  Government  poli- 
cies affected  the  poor  among  us.  To 
me  his  uniqueness  stemmed  from  his 
eloquent  ability  to  demonstrate  how 
what  some  have  called  "cold-hearted 
economics"  actually  impacted  on 
people.  His  penetrating  logic  revealed 
that  the  conventional  wisdom  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  Government  eco- 
nomic policies  was  often  in  error. 


LOCAL  TELEPHONE  RATES 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 
John  D.  Dingell.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
wrote  an  excellent  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Thursday. 
August  11.  1983.  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention. 

The  column  was  written  in  response 
to  a  Post  editorial  published  on 
Sunday.  July  31.  1983.  Chairman  Din- 
gell's  column  states  clearly  the  real 
issues  raised  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cation Commission's  access  charge  de- 
cision—whether the  costs  of  the  local 
telephone  network  will  be  shared 
fairly  by  all  who  use  it  and  benefit 
from  it. 

I  share  the  chairman's  concerns 
that,  if  Congress  fails  to  overturn  the 
FCC's  decision,  local  phone  rates  will 
rise  more  than  they  have  to  and  many 
people  will  no  longer  be  able  to  afford 
basic  phone  service.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent article  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Thursday, 

Aug.  11,  1983] 

Your  Long-Distance  Bill 

(John  D.  Dingell) 

In  a  July  31  editorial,  the  Post  defends 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission's 
recent  access  charge  decision  as  a  step 
toward  "bringing  the  price  of  local  service 
up  to  full  cost."  This  is  a  misunderstanding 
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that  incorrectly  defines  the  issue.  The  real 
issue  is  whether  long-distance  and  other 
companies  that  benefit  from  local  telephone 
facilities  will  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  those  facilities.  Under  the  PCC  decision, 
the  entire  cost  will  be  borne  by  local  sub- 
scribers, and  it  is  AT&T.  ITT.  MCI  and 
others  that  will  be  subsidized. 

The  decision  shifts  billions  of  dollars  of 
costs  associated  with  the  copper  wires,  tele- 
phone poles  and  drop  lines  that  are  used  for 
both  long-distance  and  local  service  from 
long-distance  companies  to  local  customers. 
Some  believe  that  the  long-distance  share  of 
these  costs  is  too  high.  Others  disagree,  and 
cite  studies  such  as  the  one  just  completed 
for  the  Kansas  Public  Utility  Commission 
concluding  that  local  telephone  companies 
are  undercompensated  for  investments  they 
have  made  to  upgrade  the  local  network  for 
long-distance  service. 

But  no  one.  until  now.  has  questioned  the 
principle  that  both  local  and  long-distance 
uses  of  local  equipment  should  share  the 
cost  of  jointly  used  plant.  The  FCC.  howev- 
er, in  a  radical  reversal  of  telephone  indus- 
try pricing  philosophy,  decided  that  long- 
distance companies  should  pay  nothing  at 
all  for  the  use  of  this  local  equipment. 

The  FCC  claims  that  if  long-distance  com 
panies  do  not  have  to  pay  anything  for 
access  to  local  facilities,  they  will  be  dis- 
suaded from  bypassing  local  companies  and 
building  their  own  facilities  directly  to  large 
customers.  However,  placing  all  costs  on 
local  consumers  and  thereby  increasing  the 
price  of  local  service  will  simply  encourage  a 
different  kind  of  bypass— by  cable  compa- 
nies, for  instance.  The  FCC  did  not  remove 
the  incentive  to  bypass,  it  merely  shifted 
the  incentive  to  another  point  in  the 
system— to  the  detriment  of  rate-payers  and 
consumers. 

A  more  effective  response  to  the  potential 
bypass  would  require  all  users  and  providers 
of  telecommunications  services  who  benefit 
from  the  public  telephone  network  to  pay  a 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  that 
network.  By  treating  all  competitors,  includ- 
ing bypassers.  in  a  similar  fashion,  this  ap- 
proach would  be  neutral.  A  small  fee  on 
each  contributor  would  reduce  the  overall 
Incentive  to  bypass. 

The  Post  characterizes  the  congressional 
reaction  to  this  decision  as  "the  usual 
shrieks  of  protest."  However.  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Harold  Greene,  the  widely  re- 
spected jurist  who  is  overseeing  the  AT&T 
divestiture  cannot  be  so  easily  dismissed.  He 
has  charged  that  the  PCCs  unprecedented 
reshuffling  of  costs  "unnecessarily  jeopard- 
izes" the  national  goal  of  universal  service. 
Unfortunately,  he  admits,  "the  court  has  no 
authority  to  countermand  these  decisions." 

The  Post's  editorial  also  disregards  the 
threat  to  universal  service  posed  by  the  26 
pending  rate  increases,  totaling  $7  billion. 
All  but  two  of  these  increases  relate  in  part 
to  recent  FCC  decisions  and  divestiture,  and 
some  would  result  in  at  least  a  doubling  of 
basic  monthly  customer  charges.  State  regu- 
lators expect  another  22  rate  increases  to  be 
filed  within  the  year. 

In  another  recent  decision,  the  FCC  has 
stripped  states  of  the  power  to  set  deprecia- 
tion rates  for  local  telephone  plant  and 
equipment.  Without  control  over  this  key 
element  of  local  rates,  state  regulators  may 
be  unable  to  maintain  affordable  telephone 
service. 

Some  increase  in  local  rates  will  take  place 
no  matter  what  Congress  does.  But  Con- 
gress can  and  must  act  to  mitigate  rate  in- 
creases, to  rein  in  federal  policy-makers  who 
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have  been  guilty  of  regulatory  overkill,  and 
to  preserve  the  universal  service  goal  of  the 
1934  Communications  Act.  which  mandated 
policies  that  would  "make  available,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  rapid,  efficient,  nationwide  and 
worldwide  wire  and  radio  communications 
service  with  adequate  facilities  at  reasona- 
ble charges  .  . 

Rep.  Tim  Wirth  and  I  have  introduced  the 
Universal  Telephone  Service  Preservation 
Act  (H.R.  3621).  which  would: 

Overturn  the  FCC's  access  charge  deci- 
sion: 

Create  a  more  equitable  system  of  access 
charges: 

Establish  a  Universal  Service  Fund  to  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  high-cost  service 
areas: 

Ensure  that  state  regulatory  commissions 
have  sufficient  authority  to  maintain  af- 
fordable telephone  service: 

Require  state  regulators  to  offer  discount 
rates  for  low-income  subscril>ers. 

Long-distance  companies  and  other  special 
interest  groups  that  do  not  want  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  telephone  network  costs 
have  already  mounted  a  media  and  congres- 
sional campaign  to  defeat  this  legislation. 
They  will  try  to  focus  exclusively  on  subsi- 
dies for  poor  people.  However,  universal 
telephone  service  is  not  a  welfare  scheme  to 
be  provided  through  telephone  stamps.  A 
universally  available  telephone  network  is  a 
vitally  important  component  of  our  econom- 
ic infrastructure  from  which  all  benefit, 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  subsidy  issue  is  a  smokescreen.  The 
real  issue  is  a  fair  apportionment  of  the 
costs  of  preserving  our  universal  telephone 
network.* 
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needs  of  their  communities,  and  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing their  efforts.* 


CWA  MEMBERS  RESPOND  TO 
CRISIS 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  August  recess  the  Nation 
watched  in  grief  as  Hurricane  Alicia 
struck  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
caused  extensive  damage,  particularly 
in  Houston.  Galveston,  and  surround- 
ing areas  in  Texas. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  although  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  nationwide  strike  when  the  hurri- 
cane hit,  members  of  the  Communica- 
tion Workers  of  America  (CWA)  re- 
ported back  to  work  to  restore  needed 
service  to  devastated  areas  so  that 
medical,  fire,  and  police  services  could 
respond  effectively  to  this  crisis.  CWA 
President  Glenn  Watts  on  August  17 
alerted  the  over  11,000  Bell  System 
employees  in  the  Houston  District  12 
area  to  be  prepared  to  return  to  work 
without  pay  should  disaster  strike,  and 
when  it  did.  CWA  employees  went  to 
work  restoring  service  to  some  280,000 
telephones  knocked  out  by  the  storm. 
This  effort  had  a  substantial  effect  in 
aiding  emergency  rescue  efforts. 

I  commend  the  way  these  CWA 
members  responded  to  the  emergency 


CONTROL  THE  ARMS  RACE 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  all  of  us  here  and 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  ap- 
palled and  disgusted  by  the  action  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  destroying  269  in- 
nocent lives  aboard  Korean  Air  Lines 
Flight  007.  In  our  justifiable  rage, 
there  have  been  several  understand- 
able calls  for  a  breakoff  of  all  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  par- 
ticular our  ongoing  discussions  on  nu- 
clear arms  control.  As  understandable 
as  these  reactions  are,  given  the  un- 
speakable barbarity  of  the  Soviet 
action,  I  am  glad  that  President 
Reagan  has  assumed  a  responsible  po- 
sition and.  while  portraying  very  clear- 
ly our  outrage,  has  not  broken  off 
these  discussions. 

That  the  destruction  of  these  269 
lives  is  a  tragedy  is  no  doubt.  An  even 
greater  tragedy,  however,  would  occur 
if  we  let  the  passions  of  the  moment 
disrupt  our  attempts  to  bring  under 
control  an  arms  race  which  has  the  po- 
tential for  destroying  not  269  lives, 
but,  conceivably,  this  planet's  entire 
population. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  David  Broder's 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  8.  In  that  column,  Mr. 
Broder  published  a  1956  letter  written 
by  President  Eisenhower  which,  27 
years  ago,  prophetically  discussed  the 
position  we  find  ourselves  in  today.  In 
that  letter.  President  Eisenhower  said 
that  "when  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we 
one  day  will,  that  both  sides  know  that 
in  any  outbreak  of  general  hostilities, 
regardless  of  the  element  of  surprise, 
destruction  will  be  both  reciprocal  and 
complete,  possibly  we  will  have  sense 
enough  to  meet  at  the  conference 
table  with  the  understanding  that  the 
era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions 
to  this  truth  or  die." 

We  are  at  that  point  today,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  supportive  of  the  meas- 
ured response  made  by  the  President 
in  reaction  to  the  KAL  007  tragedy. 
The  fight  to  control  the  arms  race 
madness  by  mutual,  verifiable  arms 
control  agreements  must  continue  to 
be  waged,  and  waged  just  as  fiercely  as 
any  battle  in  our  previous  history. 

The  Broder  column  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  8,  1983] 
Ike  on  'Man  Against  War' 
(David  S.  Broder) 
Something  has  come  into  my  hands  that  I 
think  is  worth  sharing.  Prof.  Fred  I.  Green- 
stein  of  Princeton,  author  of   "The  Hidden 
Hand  Presidency. "  a  study  of  President  Ei- 
senhower,   has   called   my   attention   to   a 
letter  Eisenhower  wrote  27  years  ago  which 
he  says  has  never  been  published  in  full. 

With  the  permission  of  the  presidents 
son.  retired  Gen.  John  S.  D.  Eisenhower,  I 
am  giving  it  circulation  through  this 
column.  I  think  it  is  as  important  a  state- 
ment on  nuclear  war  as  I  have  ever  read. 

Richard  L.  Simon,  president  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Simon  &  Schuster  had  writ- 
ten Eisenhower  on  March  28.  1956,  calling 
attention  to  a  column  by  Joseph  and  Stew- 
art Alsop  on  the  Soviet  military  threat,  and 
urging  "that  a  crash  program  for  long-range 
airpower  and  missiles"  be  given  the  highest 
priority,  as  they  recommended. 

This  is  the  Eisenhower  reply  of  April  4. 
1956: 
"Dear  Dick: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  brings 
up  subjects  to  vast  to  be  discussed  adequate- 
ly in  a  letter.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  I 
doubt  that  any  columnist— and  here  I 
depend  upon  hearsay  as  I  have  no  time  to 
read  them— is  concerning  himself  with  what 
is  the  true  security  problem  of  the  day. 
That  problem  is  not  merely  man  against 
man  or  nation  against  nation.  It  is  man 
against  war. 

"I  have  spent  my  life  in  the  study  of  mili- 
tary strength  as  a  deterrent  to  war.  and  in 
the  character  of  military  armaments  neces- 
sary to  win  a  war.  The  study  of  the  first  of 
these  questions  is  still  profitable,  but  we  are 
rapidly  getting  to  the  point  that  no  war  can 
be  won.  War  implies  a  contest;  when  you  get 
to  the  point  that  contest  is  no  longer  in- 
volved and  the  outlook  comes  close  to  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  and  suicide  for  our- 
selves—an outlook  that  neither  side  can 
ignore— then  arguments  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  available  strength  as  compared 
to  somebody  else's  are  no  longer  the  vital 
issues. 

■When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die. 

"The  fullness  of  this  potentiality  has  not 
yet  been  attained,  and  I  do  not.  by  any 
means,  decry  the  need  for  strength.  That 
strength  must  be  spiritual,  economic  and 
military.  All  three  are  important  and  they 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  They  are  all 
part  of  and  the  product  of  the  American 
genius,  the  American  will. 

"But  already  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  safety  cannot  be  assumed  by  arms 
alone.  But  I  repeat  that  their  usefulness  be- 
comes concentrated  more  and  more  in  their 
characteristics  as  deterrents  than  in  instru- 
ments with  which  to  obtain  victory  over  op- 
ponents as  in  1945.  In  this  regard,  today  we 
are  further  separated  from  the  end  of 
World  War  II  than  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  separated  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"Naturally.  I  am  not  taking  the  time  here 
to  discuss  the  usefulness  of  available  mili- 
tary strength  in  putting  out  prairie  fires- 
spots  where  American  interests  are  seriously 
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jeopardized  by  unjustified  outbreaks  of 
minor  wars.  I  have  contented  myself  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  implications  of  a 
major  arms  race. 

•Finally.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  ever 
have  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge 
that  I  am  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  my 
countrymen,  and  I  assure  you  that  there  are 
experts,  technicians,  philosophers  and  ad- 
visers here,  who  give  far  more  intelligent  at- 
tention to  these  matters  than  do  the  Alsops. 

"With  warm  regard,  sincerely,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower." 

The  letter  was  marked  "personal  and  con- 
fidential. "  But  if  ever  there  was  a  message 
that  echoes  across  the  decades  to  our  own 
time,  it  is  this  one. 

In  eight  short  paragraphs,  the  remarkable 
man  who  led  the  Allied  armies  to  victory 
over  Hitler  and  served  the  nation  as  its  last 
two-term  president,  distilled  a  lifetime  of 
wisdom. 

There  is  one  sentence  which  deserves  to 
be  carved  in  stone,  or  better,  imprinted  on 
the  mind  of  anyone  who  occupies  the  Oval 
Office.  Just  read  it  slowly— clause  by 
clause— and  think  about  it: 

"When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  for  today's  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  353  on  ac- 
count of  an  unexpected  personal  medi- 
cal emergency  which  necessitated  hos- 
pital care.  I  strongly  support  this  reso- 
lution condemning  the  Soviet  criminal 
destruction  of  the  Korean  civilian  air- 
liner and,  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."» 


PARTING  CHEERS  FROM  A 
PRESIDENTIAL  SPEECHWRITER 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 


OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  latest  issue  of  the  National 
Review,  which  arrived  on  the  news- 
stands in  early  September,  contains  an 
essay  by  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
former  Deputy  Assistant  and  chief 
speechwriter,  Aram  Bakshian,  Jr.,  en- 
titled 'Two  Cheers  for  Rape." 

Mr.  Bakshian,  who  left  the  White 
House  September  1.  reviewed  a  book 
on  romantic  fiction  by  Helen  Hazen. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Bakshian 
states  the  following: 
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Rape,  especially,  seems  to  strike  a  deep, 
instinctive  chord  in  millions  of  female  read- 
ers, a  cherished  fantasy.  .  .  . 

....  I  suspect  that  those  of  us  willing  to 
slog  through  seas  of  treacle  could  pick  up  a 
few  handy  tactical  hints. 

All  this  and  more,  written,  thank  God.  by 
a  woman,  who  says  things  I  have  long  sus- 
pected but  would  never  have  dared  publish. 

....  applicants  may  write  in  care  of  this 
publication. 

This  is  bizarre,  pathetic  drivel.  No 
one  would  pay  it  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, except  that  Mr.  Bakshian  was, 
until  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Reagan's 
chief  speechwriter. 

Next,  shall  we  hear  "Two  Cheers  for 
Child  Abuse"?  "Two  Cheers  for 
Murder"?  "Two  Cheers  for  Nuclear 
War"? 

Two  Cheers  por  Rape 
(By  Aram  Bakshian,  Jr.) 

Helen  Hazen  had  better  watch  out.  At  this 
very  moment  she  is  probably  being  targeted 
for  destruction  (literary  if  not  physical)  by 
that  latter-day  monstrous  regiment  of 
women,  the  extreme  feminists.  No  doubt  she 
has  also  distressed  a  lot  of  wimpish  Alan 
Alda  Clones  as  well,  but  their  bite  is  likely  to 
be  as  feeble  as  their  bark.  What  has  Miss 
Hazen  done  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  harri- 
dans? She  has  written  a  funny,  insightful, 
slightly  disconnected,  but  mostly  sensible 
little  book  about  the  question  Sigmund 
Freud  asked  but  could  not  answer:  What  do 
women  want? 

One  thing  they  seem  to  want,  and  certain- 
ly consume  voraciously,  is  the  subject  of 
much  of  her  book,  that  turgid,  slushy  varie- 
ty of  light  reading  luiown  as  romantic  fic- 
tion. Anyone  who  has  had  to  machete  his 
way  through  shelves  of  the  stuff  at  a  book- 
shop, or  who  has  observed  what  even  the 
best  and  brightest  of  the  female  office  help 
tend  to  read  at  lunch,  is  no  stranger  to  the 
phenomenon. 

We're  dealing  here  not  just  with  the 
syrupy  costume  romances  of  Georgette 
Heyer  and  Barbara  Cartland.  which  seldom 
go  much  further  than  a  kiss  or  a  pinch 
(Sister  Cartland  once  described  her  ideal  of 
the  erotic  male  figure  as  being  "fully 
clothed  and  preferably  in  uniform  ").  but 
with  the  new  wave  of  rawer  romantic  fiction 
that  is  based  on  real  seduction,  abduction, 
degradation,  and  outright  rape.  Rape,  espe- 
cially, seems  to  strike  a  deep,  instinctive 
chord  in  millions  of  female  readers,  a  cher- 
ished fantasy  that  is  not  confined  to  air- 
headed  bits  of  fluff  or  frustrated  dowds.  To 
these  millions  of  women,  who  vastly  out- 
number the  resulers  of  feminist  novels  and 
tracts,  fictive  rape,  according  to  Miss  Hazen. 
is  a  key  part  of  "the  woman's  world  of  illu- 
sion."  a  "ritual  of  love  that  exists  in  fanta- 
sy": 

A  man  says  to  a  woman  that  she  Is  so  de- 
sirable that  he  will  defy  all  the  rules  of 
honor  and  decency  in  order  to  have  her.  I 
would  like  to  be  raped,  but  I  want  it  to 
happen  to  me  exactly  as  it  happended  to 
Cressida  in  Vice  Avenged.  1  want  a  marquis 
to  come  to  my  second-story  window  at  night 
with  a  ladder.  The  house  should  be  a  coun- 
try mansion.  I  will  be  asleep.  He  will  put  on 
a  mask  and  stuff  a  handkerchief  in  my 
mouth.  He  will  carry  me  down  the  ladder: 
and  onto  his  horse.  I  will  be  dreadfully 
frightened  and  in  my  fear  will  only  cling  to 
him  more  tightly  since  his  strength  is  my 
one  antidote  to  that  fear.  We  will  travel 
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across  the  moors  to  the  hollow  he  has 
marked  out.  He  will  carry  me  to  the  bed  of 
bearskin  rugs  and  furs  he  has  spread  .  .  . 

And.  of  course,  there  will  be  a  romantic 
rape— a  scary  yet  somehow  cozy  sort  of  rape 
that  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  real 
crime,  committed  in  a  real  setting  by  a  real 
rapist. 

Whatever  the  reason,  this  sells  like  hot- 
cakes  to  the  ladies,  most  men  ignore  it.  al- 
though I  suspect  that  those  of  us  willing  to 
slog  through  seas  of  treacle  could  pick  up  a 
few  handy  tactical  tips. 

As  Miss  Hazen  points  out; 

Todays  publishing  industry  relies  heavily 
on  novels  of  romance.  The  purchases  are  all 
made  by  women,  for  romance  novels  are  the 
only  literary  genre  that  does  not  attract 
l)oth  sexes,  an  interesting  fact,  since  it  hints 
that  the  rituals  of  love  that  are  reaffirmed 
in  both  every  romance  and  every  readers 
heart  are  peculiar  only  to  women,  that  the 
mystery  of  the  female  is— all  protestations 
aside— really  not  too  fascinating  to  men. 

Here  is  a  yawning  gender  gap  indeed— a 
literary  genre  that  puts  men  to  sleep, 
arouses  many  women,  and  enrages  femi- 
nists. Even  a  harmless  old  she-hack  like  Bar- 
baTA  Cartland  becomes,  in  the  reddened 
eyes  of  Germaine  Greer,  a  sinister  menace, 
a  barrier  to  t>e  removed  if  "women's  libera- 
tion movements  are  to  accomplish  anything 
at  all." 

Why  is  it  that  romantic  fiction  is  so 
widely— and  exclusively— popular  with 
women,  and  so  loathed  by  feminists?  As  to 
the  appeal.  Miss  Hazen  has  a  simple  and.  I 
believe,  rather  sensible  explanation; 

One  just  cannot  get  around  the  truth  that 
romance  is  more  important  to  women  than 
to  men  .  .  .  With  apologies  for  stating  the 
obvious.  I  must  say  that  it  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  all  animals  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
female  to  see  to  it  that  the  job  get  done. 
Every  cell  in  her  body  is  attuned  to  this 
charge,  and.  as  with  all  the  truly  big  things 
in  her  life— birth,  growing  up.  death,  .  .  — 
intelligent  beings  have  a  need  to  ritualize 
the  impulses  that  their  cells,  nerve  endings, 
and  hormones,  so  disturbingly  thrust  upon 
them.  The  ritual  merely  lends  grace  to  the 
task  and  disguises  the  enormity  of  its  truth 
...  To  discredit  the  ritual  is  to  deny  the 
truth. 

The  feminist  loathing  for  romantic  fic- 
tion. Miss  Hazen  says,  is  a  reflection  of  basic 
feminist  anger.  That  feminists  so  often 
"deal  out  hatred  is  only  to  be  expected.  If 
the  tie  that  binds  one  group  of  people  to  an- 
other is  economic,  any  revolt  will  be  aimed 
at  the  economic  structure.  The  basic  tie 
that  binds  women  and  men  is  love,  and,  re- 
gardless of  all  the  other  arguments  that 
quicken  the  feminist  cause,  it  is  love,  or  the 
fundamental  tie  between  men  and  women, 
that  is  under  attack";  and  she  proceeds  with 
a  devastating  analysis  of  the  Adam-ribbing, 
naggingly  aggrieved  nature  of  most  feminist 
fiction. 

All  this  and  more,  written,  thank  God.  by 
a  woman,  who  says  things  I  have  long  sus- 
pected but  would  never  have  dared  publish. 
Sane  members  of  both  sexes  owe  Helen 
Hazen  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing 
nature  and  common  sense  to  t>ear  on  roman- 
tic sexuality  at  a  time  when  the  field  was  in 
danger  of  being  overrun  by  neurotics  In  re- 
bellion against  their  glands  and  consulting 
engineers    who    would    reduce    the    whole 

thing  to  parts  inventories  and  better  living 

through  chemistry. 
On  a  more  personal  note.  I  was  heartened 

to  discover  that  the  hero-seducers  in  Miss 
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Hazens  favorite  form  of  fiction  generally 
have  grey  eyes  and  sneer  a  lot.  The  revela- 
tion has  come  to  me  rather  late  in  life,  but 
this  means  that  I  may  have  what  it  takes 
after  all.  Thank  you.  Miss  Hazen.  and  appli- 
cants may  write  in  care  of  this  periodical.* 


September  U,  1983 


SUPPORT  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
LABOR  MANAGEMENT  COOP- 
ERATION ACT 

HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  is  being  said  today  about  the  need 
to  encourage  more  cooperative  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  management 
to  help  improve  productivity  and  stim- 
ulate economic  growth.  Some  very  im- 
pressive efforts  have  been  underway  in 
various  areas  of  our  country  at  the 
local  level  to  turn  the  historically  ad- 
versarial system  of  labor-management 
relations  into  a  positive,  cooperative 
one.  But.  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

Third  party  support  is  often  crucial 
at  the  initial  stages  of  a  cooperative 
labor-management  effort  to  help  es- 
tablish trust  between  the  parties.  In 
the  beginning,  a  neutral  source  of  fi- 
nancial support  and  expert  technical 
assistance  are  key  to  dissuading  any 
suspicion  by  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment that  the  effort  might  be  domi- 
nated by  one  interest  or  the  other. 

The  only  source  of  neutral  outside 
funding  for  local  labor-management 
efforts  has  been  provided  through  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  under  the  Labor  Management 
Cooperation  Act  of  1978.  Unfortunate- 
ly, since  its  enactment,  funding  for 
this  program  has  never  gone  beyond  a 
peak  of  $1.2  million  in  1981.  For  the 
last  2  fiscal  years.  President  Reagan 
has  requested  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  program  has.  however,  been 
kept  just  barely  alive  by  a  congression- 
al appropriation  in  these  years  of 
$500,000. 

Once  again,  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
President  Reagan  has  requested  termi- 
nation of  this  valuable  program.  In 
the  next  few  weeks.  Congress  must 
make  a  judgment  about  the  appropri- 
ate funding  level  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  your  reading  an  ar- 
ticle which  recently  appeared  in  the 
July  25  issue  of  Industry  Week,  which 
points  out  the  difference  a  small 
amount  of  neutral  "seed"  money  can 
make  to  a  cooperative  labor-manage- 
ment initiative. 

A  "Diamond"  op  a  Productivity  Idea— Em- 
ployee Attitudes  Turn  Pull  Circle  in 
Less  Than  3  Years 

Productivity  up  18.7%.  Atjsenleeism  down 
30%:  grievances  off  55%.  and  disciplinary  ac- 
tions 48%  lower.  Add  200  fewer  lost-time 
days  per  year  and  40%  fewer  quality-related 


mistakes,  and  you  have  enough  numbers  to 
make  most  managers  drool. 

But  these  are  the  documented  savings 
from  only  one  of  the  four  plants— the 
molded  pulp  egg  carton  plant  in  Palmer. 
Mass.— of  Diamond  International  Corp. 

Who  gets  the  applause?  Diamond,  to  be 
sure,  must  get  most  of  it.  It  laid  the  ground- 
work for  these  gains  with  its  two-and-a-half- 
year-old  100  Club  employee  recognition  pro- 
gram that  awards  employees  with  points  for 
achieving  various  objectives.  But  the  Feder- 
al Mediation  &  Conciliation  Service  (PMCS) 
in  Washington  should  get  a  hand.  too.  Its 
grant  money  enabled  Diamond  to  extend 
the  program  to  three  of  its  other  plants. 

The  assessment  of  Club  lOO's  success  at 
Diamond's  other  plants  isn't  complete  yet. 
but  Diamond  officials  believe  that  the  re- 
sults at  Palmer  are  indicative  of  the  im- 
proved labor-management  relationship  at 
all  four  plants. 

For  example,  in  1980.  65%  of  the  employ- 
ees at  Palmer  said  that  they  were  not  treat- 
ed respectfully  by  management  and  79%  felt 
they  were  not  rewarded  for  a  job  well-done. 
A  similar  survey  this  year  showed  markedly 
different  results:  This  time  77%  felt  that 
they  were  being  rewarded  for  a  job  well- 
done  and  that  the  company  was  concerned 
for  them  as  persons. 

Indirect  rewards.  Surprisingly,  the  100 
club  is  not  a  gain-sharing  program  in  which 
employees  reap  the  financial  rewards  of  any 
cost  savings  or  increases  in  productivity  that 
they  generate.  But.  as  Daniel  C.  Boyle.  Dia- 
mond's personnel  director,  points  out.  em- 
ployees indirectly  benefit.  The  more  than  $1 
million  in  additional  revenues  generated  at 
Palmer  since  the  introduction  of  the  100 
Club  have  been  plowed  back  into  capital  im- 
provements. Also,  jobs  have  been  saved  that 
might  have  otherwise  gone  under,  he  main- 
tains. 

Despite  documented  successes  like  Dia- 
mond's, the  FMCS  government  program  has 
had  difficulty  gaining  support.  Its  funding 
level  slipped  from  $1.2  million  in  1981  (its 
first  year)  to  only  $500,000  this  year.  And 
the  President  doesn't  have  it  in  his  1984 
budget. 

And  Mr.  Boyle,  for  one.  thinks  jettisoning 
the  program  would  be  a  mistake.  "I  can't 
understand  why  we're  unwilling  to  commit 
more  money  to  improving  labor-manage- 
ment relationships.  "  he  laments.  "It  is  pri- 
marily through  this  cooperation  that  the 
economy  will  be  turned  around  and  produc- 
tivity increased."* 


IS  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
"ANOTHER  VIETNAM"? 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  back 
home  in  my  congressional  district  re- 
cently, I  was  asked  over  and  over 
again— at  town  meetings  and  else- 
where—whether, in  Central  America, 
we  are  getting  ourselves  involved  in 
"another  Vietnam."  The  answer  to 
that  complex  question  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  simple  one.  There  are 
many  similarities  and  many  differ- 
ences in  the  two  situations. 
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One  person,  a  journalist,  told  me  he 
had  been  rereading  "The  Pentagon 
Papers"  and  was  struck  by  the  similar- 
ities between  statements  made  then  by 
our  Government  to  justify  our  early 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  state- 
ments now  being  made  by  the  Reagan 
administration  concerning  Central 
America.  It  was  also  recommended  to 
me  by  a  former  Ambassador  to  Viet- 
nam that  I  read  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  August 
21,  1983,  entitled  "Some  Applied  His- 
tory for  Central  America.  '  I  found  the 
article,  which  comprised  several  points 
of  view,  to  be  most  useful  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  the  proper  policy  for  us  to 
pursue  in  Central  America  would  be  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
Soviet  or  Cuban  arms  or  military  pres- 
ence there.  We  should  back  up  this 
stated  purpose  with  overt  aid  as  sug- 
gested in  the  Boland  amendment 
passed  by  this  House  and  support  the 
Contadora  group's  effort  to  engineer  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the 
policy  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  would  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  by  covert  action, 
and  which  seeks  a  military  solution  to 
problems  which  have  their  origin  in 
poverty  and  gross  violation,  by  mili- 
tary dictators,  of  the  most  basic  of 
human  and  civil  rights. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

like  to  include  in  the  Record  the  New 

York  Times  article: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  21.  1983] 

Some  Applied  History  For  Central 

America 

President  Reagan  apparently  didn't  like 
everything  he  heard  last  weekend  in 
Mexico.  Without  specifying  the  American 
warships  and  troops  sent  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, his  host.  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid 
Hurtado.  warned  against  "shows  of  force 
which  threaten  to  touch  off  a  conflagra- 
tion."  Replied  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz,  "The  problem  in  Central  America  is 
not  the  show  of  force,  it  is  the  use  of  force." 
President  Reagan  insisted  "hype  and 
hoopla"  were  distorting  news  coverage  of 
his  Central  American  policies.  Addressing 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  he  said,  "You 
wouldn't  know  from  some  of  the  coverage 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  our  aid  is  hu- 
manitarian and  economic." 

Some  listeners  were  reminded  of  com- 
plaints about  coverage  during  the  Vietnam 
War- a  period  that  has  come  in  for  close 
study  by  critics  and  defenders  of  present 
policies.  The  Week  in  Review  asked  six  offi- 
cials who  sulvised  President  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy during  the  formative  stages  of  that 
American  Involvement  whether  there  are 
lessons  from  Vietnam  that  apply  today  in 
Central  America.  Their  comments  follow. 

WILLIAM  p.  BUNDY 

(Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense, 
1961-63:   Assistant   Secretary   of   State, 
1964-69:  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs  maga- 
zine) 
If  there  is  one  overriding  lesson  of  Viet- 
nam, it  is  that  an  Administration  must  level 
with  Congress  and  the  American  people,  ac- 
cepting the  burdens  of  a  great  debate  in 
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which  objectives  and  strategy  are  clarified, 
with  their  costs  and  implications,  and  sub- 
mitted for  a  clear  vote  of  approval  or  rejec- 
tion. 

The  Administration  is  apparently  equat- 
ing the  role  of  ^  "aragua  (with  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  behind  it)  to  North  Viet- 
nam (backed  by  China).  It  is  dubious  paral- 
lel still  lacking  in  strong  evidence,  which 
has  put  the  Administration  in  the  position 
of  backing  a  massive  "covert"  operation 
while  denying  any  intent  to  change  the  San- 
dinista  regime.  Threats  and  military  maneu- 
vers the  Administration  does  not  mean— or 
have  public  support— to  back  by  outright 
force  can  turn  into  called  bluffs.  Or  they 
can  create  incidents  that  could  tear  apart 
the  American  public,  not  to  mention  the  key 
regional  countries  and  our  allies  elsewhere. 

A  deeper  issue  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's confused  thrust  in  a  regional 
setting  totally  different  from  Vietnam. 
There,  we  had  the  support  of  virtually  all 
non-Communist  nations  in  East  Asia,  who 
saw  the  conflict  as  basically  aggression  from 
the  North,  a  view  subsequent  events  have 
confirmed.  Also,  the  legacy  of  French  colo- 
nialism was  a  major,  and  underestimated, 
obstacle.  But  in  Central  America  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  legacy  of  our  own  past  colo- 
nialism—as the  area  sees  it.  Key  regional 
countries  and  the  younger  generation 
throughout  Latin  America  see  the  struggle 
as  primarily  due.  not  just  to  desperate  social 
and  economic  conditions,  but  to  Washing- 
ton's past  armed  interventions  and  support 
for  right-wing  decadent  dictatorships. 

In  Central  America,  we  confront  neither  a 
strong  North  Vietnamese  army  nor  a  threat 
of  a  big  power  intervention  (from  China 
then).  We  can  have  our  way  if  we  choose, 
but  renewed  colonialism— again  as  the  area 
sees  it— simply  will  not  work  in  the  long  run. 
The  price  of  our  past  record  may  indeed  in- 
clude accepting  an  unpalatable  extreme  left- 
ist regime  for  a  period  of  time:  it  need  not 
include  hostile  military  bases— these  we  can 
readily  deal  with  if  they  ever  emerge.  And 
our  clear  national  interest  in  the  Panama 
Canal  depends  ultimately  on  working  with 
Panama  and  its  neighbors  and  not  being 
perceived  as  alien  gringos.  While  the  area 
understands  our  present  support  for  the  El 
Salvador  Government,  attempts  to  scotch 
revolutions  by  United  States  action  could 
end  by  turning  a  new  generation  of  Latin 
American  leaders  wholly  against  the  United 
States.  Nothing  truly  at  stake  in  Central 
America  warrants  that  risk  or  the  risk  that 
Central  America  may  distract  us  from  the 
far  graver  economic  and  political  problems 
that  could  be  spawned  by  the  current  Latin 
American  debt  crisis. 

The  advice  of  regional  nations  is  plainly  to 
negotiate  in  a  visibly  serious  fashion.  In  this 
respect  as  well.  El  Salvador  is  clearly  not 
Vietnam.  As  one  who  tried  for  years  to  find 
an  acceptable  formula  for  a  compromise  po- 
litical settlement  in  Vietnam.  I  am  con- 
vinced no  such  formula  was  possible  in  the 
face  of  a  monolithic  North  Vietnam  totally 
In  control  (as  events  have  now  proved)  of 
the  Viet  Cong  In  the  South  and  dedicated  to 
ultimate  total  political  control.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  is  the  present  op- 
position in  Salvador,  even  with  whatever  ex- 
ternal ties  and  Influences  It  may  have,  a  like 
case.  It  Is  not  monolithic.  It  clearly  contains 
elements  that  might  fit  Into  a  democratic 
picture  and  it  Is  Infinitely  weaker.  This  is 
neither  Vietnam  nor  postwar  Central 
Europe,  and  a  compromise  political  settle- 
ment is  conceivable. 
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U.  ALEXIS  JOHNSON 


(Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State.  1961-64: 
Deputy  Ambassador  to  Vietnam.  1964-65) 

It  is  dangerous  and  misleading  to  look  for 
comparisons  between  the  experience  of  the 
Kennedy  and  subsequent  Administrations  in 
Vietnam  with  the  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
When,  in  Vietnam,  we  helped  the  Gover- 
ment  frustrate  the  North's  guerrillas,  the 
North  turned  to  Its  powerful  and  jungle- 
warfare-experlenced  regular  forces  to  sub- 
ject the  South  (and  Cambodia  and  Laos).  No 
comparable  outside  force  exists  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  none  of  its  neighbors  is  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  such  a  role.  It  might  be  more 
Instructive  to  recall  our  help  to  Greece  in 
defeating  guerrlllsis  supported  by  outsiders 
In  1947-49.  or  the  British  success  in  Malaya, 
1948  to  1960.  These  successes  were  achieved 
by  political,  economic  and  internal  security 
measures  adapted  to  the  local  situation.  Ob- 
viously this  is  required  in  El  Salvador. 

One  people  cannot  prescribe  political  or 
economic  formulae  for  another  people  and 
culture— least  of  all  by  public  lectures  or 
legislative  flat.  Reforms  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  sympathetic  private  dialogue  in 
which  each  learns  from  the  other.  The  es- 
sence of  effective  government  is  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Installing  institutions  mod- 
eled on  another  culture  and  background 
does  not  assure  that  consent. 

Change  for  the  sake  of  change  is  usually 
unwise.  This  was  vividly  demonstrated  to 
President  Kennedy,  when  with  American 
acquiescence  if  not  encouragement,  and 
stimulated  by  sensational  media  reporting 
from  Saigon.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  deposed— 
with  virtually  no  concept  of  who  and  what 
would  replace  him. 

American  combat  troops  were  not  de- 
ployed in  Vietnam  until  the  spring  of  1965, 
when  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  had 
already  entered  the  country.  I  have  always 
speculated  on  whether  the  results  would 
have  been  different  If.  In  the  early  stages  in 
1960— Instead  of  deploying  combat  troops— 
we  had  devoted  to  the  development  and  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnamese  forces  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  scale  of  effort  that 
eventually  went  to  our  own  forces  and 
"Vletnamlzatlon."  It  always  seems  simpler 
and  easier  to  use  Americans  than  to  enter 
into  the  'nitty-gritty  "  of  developing  local 
capabilities. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  sending  at  least  10 
times  as  much  per  capita  in  Cuba  as  we  are 
in  El  Salvador,  1  wonder  If  our  friends  and 
adversaries  feel  our  Intentions  are  serious.  I 
hope  we  can  demonstrate  that  they  are. 

THEODORE  C.  SORENSON 

(Special    Counsel    to    President    Kennedy; 

partner  In  law  firm  Paul.  Weiss.  Rlfkln, 

Wharton  &  Garrison) 

The  Salvadoran  revolution,  in  Its  geo- 
graphical, historical,  political  and  military 
relationships  with  Washington  and  Moscow, 
bears  scant  resemblance  to  the  conflict  that 
smoldered  in  Indochina  during  the  Kennedy 
Presidency.  There  are.  nevertheless,  lessons 
the  Reagan  Administration  should  consider 
before  its  risky  course  In  Central  American 
becomes  Irreversible. 

First,  a  Government  In  El  Salvador  that 
rejects,  like  the  Diem  regime  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  military,  land,  legal,  political  and 
other  reforms  required  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  Its  own  countryside  cannot  be  In- 
definitely maintained  against  guerrillas 
whose  fires  are  fueled  by  governmental  mis- 
conduct. 
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As  J.P.K.  learned  in  Vietnam,  each  incre- 
mental increase  in  American  military  advis- 
ers and  assistance,  every  escalation  in  rheto- 
ric about  dominoes"  or  'national  interest", 
makes  it  harder  for  us  to  reverse  course  and 
thus  easier  for  the  "client  government"  to 
resist  our  recommendations  for  reform.  It 
also  stimulates  the  How  of  military  assist- 
ance to  the  gTierrillas  and,  not  incidentally, 
increases  their  supply  of  captured  or  aban- 
doned American  weapons.  It  was  in  this  con- 
text that  Kennedy,  whatever  his  other 
errors,  never  accepted  strong  and  repeated 
recommendations  to  deploy  U.S.  combat 
units  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam  and  bomb 
North  Vietnam. 

Second,  elections  in  which  only  one  side 
dares  to  participate  will  legitimatize  neither 
the  Salvadoran  Government  nor  American 
support  for  it.  South  Vietnam  had  several 
such  elections.  They  did  not  persuade  our 
principal  allies  (or  Kennedy  himself),  bring 
a  halt  to  the  Saigon  Government's  mistreat- 
ment of  Buddhists  and  other  human  rights 
violations,  or  diminish  Diem's  vulnerability 
to  local  fears  he  was  becoming  more  Ameri- 
can puppet  than  nationalist  leader. 

Third,  if  the  U.S.  show  of  force  in  El  Sal- 
vador obtains  not  a  Government  victory  but 
a  cease-fire  and  a  negotiated  political  solu- 
tion, however  imperfect,  that  is  sufficient. 
That  was  Kennedys  course  of  action  in 
Laos.  He  was  bitterly  criticized  for  pursuing 
a  "no-win"  policy  and  for  sending  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  negotiations  with  the 
Communist  Pathet  Lao.  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

His  permitting  the  Pathet  Lao  to  partici- 
pate in  a  neutral  aind  independent  coalition 
Government  (that  later  unsurpringly  failed 
to  survive  Hanoi's  victory  in  neighboring 
Vietnam)  sounds  much  like  allowing  the 
Salvadoran  rebels  to  "shoot  their  way  "  into 
a  share  of  power.  But.  as  J.F.K.  said.  "Expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  no  one  nation  .  .  . 
can  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  world  or 
manage  its  revolutionary  tides.  .  .  .  Extend- 
ing our  commitments  does  not  always  in- 
crease our  security."' 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon  tried 
a  different  course  in  Indochina.  The  result 
is  symbolized  by  the  Soviet  naval  bases  built 
by  the  United  SUtes  at  Camranh  Bay  and 
Danang.  If  we  are  to  avoid  both  war  in  Cen- 
tral American  and  its  domination  by  pro- 
Soviet  elements,  let  us  hope  that  Ronald 
Reagan  reads  history. 

UITJT.  GEN.  VICrrOR  H.  KRCLAK 

(U.S.  Marine  Corps;  special  assistant  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  1962-64;  columnist  Cope- 
ley  News  Service ) 

Analogies  between  Vietnam  and  our  Cen- 
tral American  situation  spring  up  like  aspar- 
agus. We  are  bound  to  give  them  sober  at- 
tention lest  we  make  the  same  mistakes 
twice.  First,  subversive  insurgency  is  pretty 
mMCh  the  same  wherever  you  find  it.  Bred 
In  an  atmosphere  of  hunger,  sickness,  pover- 
ty and  inadequate  government  concern,  it  is 
nourished  by  coordinated  agitation.  The  agi- 
tators' puppet  strings  go  back  to  Moscow.  In 
this  case,  Cuba  and  particularly  Nicaragua 
are  the  prime  intermediaries.  Second,  the 
privileged  sanctuary  confers  great  advan- 
tages on  the  antagonist  who  has  it.  In  the 
Vletman  war.  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  pro- 
vided sanctuary.  In  our  fear  of  irritating  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  stood  by  and  watched  a 
flood  of  warlike  things  pass  through  North 
Vietnam's  port.  Haiphong.  Once  lost  in  the 
hinterland,  the  munitions  were  difficult  to 
find  and  destroy.  As  a  result,  in  the  1968  Tet 
offensive,  the  North  Vietnamese  were  able 
to  emplace  heavy  artillery  within  range  of 
Saigon  and  every  provincial  capital.  More 
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than  anything  else,  our  unwillingness  to 
face  up  to  the  privileged  sanctuary  cost  the 
free  world  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  analogy  with  Central  America  is  per- 
fect. The  Nicaraguan  port  of  Corinto  is  Hai- 
phong, whence  the  munitions  find  their  way 
to  El  Salvador  through  Honduras.  In  North 
Vietnam,  we  belatedly  took  away  the  privi- 
leged sanctuary  by  mining  Haiphong.  In 
Nicaragua,  we  can  help  to  take  it  away  by 
openly  supporting  the  freedom  fighters  who 
want  to  see  the  Sandinistas  replaced  by  a 
freely  chosen  democratic  government. 

Another  analogy  is  gradualism.  In  Viet- 
nam, we  lost  58.000  lives  and  untold  treas- 
ure because  we  tried  to  inch  our  way  toward 
a  solution  instead  of  providing  South  Viet- 
nam with  all  needed  supf>ort  at  the  outset. 
For  example,  we  authorized  delivery  of  air- 
craft to  the  South  Vietnamese— but  not  Jet 
aircraft. 

We  must  not  repeat  the  error  of  gradual- 
ism. The  Administration  asked  Congress  for 
$110  million  for  El  Salvador  and  Congress 
cut  it  in  half  ($55  million)— far  less  than  the 
value  of  the  1 1  shiploads  of  Soviet  material 
delivered  to  Nicaragua  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year. 

Finally,  it  is  an  error  ever  to  do  the  actual 
fighting  for  your  small  friend  under  attack 
by  insurgent  forces.  Train  him.  supply  him, 
arm  him,  educate  him.  sustain  him.  but  let 
him  do  his  own  fighting.  We  erred  in  Viet- 
nam—we took  over  a  large  part  of  the 
battle.  In  Central  America,  happily,  we  have 
so  far  avoided  that  pitfall. 

GEN.  MAXWELL  TAYLOR 

(Presidents  military  representative,  1961- 
62;  Chairman  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff.  1962-64) 
Laying  aside  Vietnam,  which  can  be  made 
to  prove  or  disprove  just  about  anything, 
there  is  a  major  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  Kennedy  Administration  experiences, 
with  possible  application  to  our  policy  in 
Central  America.  It  derives  from  the  blend- 
ed experience  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and 
the  highly  successful  Cuba  missile  crisis. 
Both  episodes  were  carried  out  by  the  same 
President,  supported  by  essentially  the  same 
advisers.  The  success  and  the  failure  result- 
ed largely  because  of  our  having  adhered  to 
or  ignored  one  precept; 

Before  committing  the  United  Slates  to 
an  important  and  risky  foreign  policy 
action,  be  sure  you  know  your  goal  and  are 
determined  to  pay  the  price  of  achieving  it. 
In  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Kennedy  team 
never  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Cuban  brigade  that  was  landed 
on  Cuban  soil.  Was  it  to  drive  inland  and  try 
to  incite  a  popular  uprising?  To  join  insur- 
gents in  the  nearby  mountains?  And  what 
would  the  brigade  do  if  it  were  boxed  in  its 
beachhead  by  Castro's  troops?  Such  ques- 
tions were  never  raised  before  the  Govern- 
ment was  committed  to  this  risky  undertak- 
ing. Furthermore,  there  was  less  determina- 
tion to  succeed  than  to  avoid  involving  U.S. 
forces  in  the  landing. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  quite  differ- 
ent. From  the  moment  President  Kennedy 
and  his  advisers  saw  the  aerial  photography 
showing  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  being  em- 
placed,  the  objective  was  clear— to  get  the 
missiles  out  of  Cuba  by  whatever  means 
necessary.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  de- 
termination to  succeed. 

What  can  the  Reagan  Administration 
learn  from  this?  The  President  could  cer- 
tainly profit  by  restating  his  policy  objec- 
tives in  simpler  terms  than  has  been  the 
case  thus  far.  As  for  determination  to  pay 
the  price  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
President  has  shown  no  lack  of  it.  Congress. 
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however,  has  been  niggardly  In  appropriat- 
ing funds  and  quick  to  impose  operational 
restrictions  on  our  personnel  In  Central 
America,  thus  recalling  the  spirit  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs. 

ROGER  HILLSMAM 

(State  Department  Director  of  Intelligence, 
1961-63;  professor,  Columbia  Unlverlsty) 
Both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adminis- 
trations were  deeply  dividend  about  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam.  One 
group  saw  it  as  part  of  global  Communist 
expansionism.  Although  conceding  that 
purely  Vietnamese  issues  were  also  at  work, 
they  insisted  the  Viet  Cong  was  ultimately 
inspired  by  Moscow  and  Peking,  which 
would  profit  by  a  Communist  victory  strate- 
gically, economically  and  politically.  It  fol- 
lowed that  such  an  aggression  could  be  met 
only  by  military  force. 

The  rival  view  agreed  the  insurgency  was 
led  by  bona  fide  Communists,  with  full  sup- 
port from  Moscow  and  Peking.  But  they 
argued,  the  insurgency  was  more  accurately 
described  as  an  anticoloniallst  and  essential- 
ly nationalistic  movement,  feeding  on  social 
discontent  in  the  South,  such  as  the  need 
for  land  reform,  and  whose  leaders  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  Communist  Party  members.  A 
Communist  Vietnam,  they  conceded,  would 
be  troublesome  politically  to  American  in- 
terests in  Southeast  Asia,  but  the  economic 
implications  were  miniscule.  And  not  only 
was  Vietnam  of  little  intrinsic  importance 
strategically  but.  they  argued.  Hanoi's  dem- 
onstrated determination  to  remain  inde- 
pendent of  Moscow  and  Peking  was  ample 
assurance  neither  could  turn  Vietnam  into  a 
military  base. 

Since  the  insurgency  was  a  nationalist,  an- 
ticoloniallst movement,  they  concluded,  send- 
ing foreign  troops  would  be  self-defeating. 
Foreign  troops  would  recruit  more  peasants 
for  the  Viet  Cong  than  they  could  possibly 
kill.  As  President  Kennedy  said.  "In  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  their  war." 

The  Vietnam  experience  might  at  least 
lead  us  to  ask  the  right  questions  about 
places  like  Central  America:  What  is  the  es- 
sential nature  of  the  insurgencies?  Are  they 
essentially  the  creatures  of  "world  Commu- 
nism" or  are  they  nationalistic,  anti-oli- 
garch, peasant  revolts,  feeding  on  social  dis- 
countent,  whose  leaders  just  happen  to  be 
Communist  Party  members?  As  for  strategic 
implications,  would  a  Communist  victory  in 
a  Central  American  country  give  Moscow  a 
vital  military  base  or  has  the  new  missile 
technology  rendered  such  bases  obsolete? 
Even  if  it  has  not.  did  not  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis  discourage  Moscow  from  trying 
that  kind  of  move  again?  And  finally,  does 
the  long  history  of  resentment  of  '"economic 
imperialism"  by  the  "Colossus  of  the 
North"  and  its  alliance  with  Latin  American 
oligarchs  mean  that,  as  in  Vietnam,  Ameri- 
can troops  would  end  up  recruting  more 
Communists  than  they  could  kill?* 


A  MAN  OF  PEACE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENMSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
minutes  after  his  return  to  Manila  on 
August  21,  former  Philippine  Senator 
Benigno  Aquino,  Jr..  was  assassinated. 
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Senator  Aquino,  a  respected  and  popu- 
lar leader  of  the  Philippine  opposition 
to  President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  had 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  the  past 
3  years. 

As  the  controversy  surrounding  his 
murder  continues,  and  we  reconsider 
our  position  regarding  the  Philippines, 
it  is  important  to  take  note  of  the 
worcis  and  philosophy  of  the  man. 
Without  further  comment,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  excerpts 
from  his  statement  earlier  this  year 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  recently  re- 
printed in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. They  are  the  words  of  a  man  of 
peace. 

The  article  follows: 

Filipino's  Return:  Fighting  F^re  Wi"rH 
Water 

(By  Benigno  S.  Aquino) 

The  Filipino  today  is  facing  an  ever-deep- 
ening crisis.  Never  in  history  has  he  suf- 
fered from  greater  political  and  economic 
wants.  It  is  time  for  every  Filipino  abroad 
who  loves  his  county  to  return  home,  suffer 
with  his  people,  and  help  in  the  quest  for 
that  elusive  national  unity  which  is  impera- 
tive for  the  nation's  survival. 

During  my  stay  in  America,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  fellowships  in  two  of  the 
most  prestigious  academic  institutions  of 
this  great  republic.  Harvard  University  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
to  search  for  answers  to  many  problems  be- 
setting the  Philippines. 

Shortly  after  I  arrived  in  Boston  in  the 
fall  of  1980,  I  was  visited  by  some  of  my 
countrymen  and  asked  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  freedom  fighters  who  have  chosen  the 
path  of  revolution  to  liberate  our  people.  I 
considered  their  appeal  very  seriously  and  I 
redirected  my  academic  research  to  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  use  of  force  and  violence  to 
attain  national  liberation. 

To  gather  empirical  data  and  firsthand  in- 
formation, I  traveled  to  the  Middle  East,  to 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  Central  America.  I 
interviewed  the  leaders  of  the  most  recent 
successful  revolutions  and  talked  to  both 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  the  relatives 
of  the  victims  and  the  survivors.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  revolution  and  violence  exact 
the  highest  price  in  terms  of  human  values 
and  human  lives  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. In  the  end  there  are  really  no  victors, 
only  victims. 

It  is  true,  one  can  fight  fire  with  fire,  but 
the  late  Ramon  Magsaysay.  one  of  the  most 
revered  presidents  of  our  country,  proved 
that  it  is  more  effective  to  fight  fire  with 
water.  Communism  may  be  defeated  not  by 
adopting  the  brutal  methods  of  the  enemy 
and  thereby  losing  your  moral  imperative, 
but  by  relriforcing  human  rights.  One  can 
fight  hatred  with  a  greater  hatred,  but  Mag- 
saysay proved  that  it  is  more  effective  to 
fight  hatred  with  greater  Christian  love. 
"Those  who  have  less  in  life  should  have 
more  In  law"  was  one  of  his  battle  cries. 

I  have  decided  to  pursue  my  freedom 
struggle  through  the  path  of  nonviolence, 
fully  cognizant  that  this  may  be  the  longer 
and  the  more  arduous  road.  If  I  have  made 
the  wrong  decision,  only  I  and  maybe  my 
family  will  suffer.  Only  I  will  suffer  solitary 
confinement  once  again,  and  possibly  death 
by  firing  squad. 
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But  by  taking  the  road  of  revolution,  how 
many  lives,  other  than  mine,  will  have  to  be 
sacrificed?  We  are  already  the  worst  eco- 
nomic performer  in  Southeast  Asia.  Revolu- 
tion would  set  us  back  30  or  even  40 
years.  .  .  . 

I  have  chosen  to  return  to  the  silence  of 
my  solitary  confinement  and  from  there 
work  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  our  problems 
rather  than  come  back  triumphant  to  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  cymbals  seeking  to 
drown  the  waitings  and  sad  lamentations  of 
mothers  whose  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  revolution. 
Can  the  killers  of  today  be  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow? Must  we  destroy  in  order  to  build? 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
nation  to  build  its  foundations  on  the  bones 
of  its  young. 

Last  June  12,  1983,  the  leaders  of  the  non- 
violent opposition  met  and  signed  in  Manila 
a  document  entitled  "A  Formula  for  Nation- 
al Reconciliation."  They  appealed  to  the 
armed  opposition  in  the  hills  ""to  give  demo- 
cratic processes  a  last  chance  by  joining  in 
the  forthcoming  elections  and  to  demand 
that  they  be  free,  orderly,  and  honest."' 

To  bring  about  peaceful  reconciliation, 
the  leaders  urged  Marcos  to  grant  general 
amnesty  to  all  political  offenders;  repeal  the 
Anti-Subversion  Law;  abolish  the  infamous 
President  Commitment  Order;  and  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  military  interference  in 
purely  civilian  affairs. 

These  same  leaders  warned  that  '"armed 
conflict  in  our  country  is  fast  approaching 
the  point  of  no  return.  Dissenters  and  dissi- 
dents, many  of  them  reluctant  rebels,  are 
being  driven  farther  and  farther  from  the 
ways  of  peace  and  reconcilation.'" 

The  formula  for  national  reconciliation  is 
their  final  effort  to  stave  off  what  they  per- 
ceive to  be  an  imminent  revolution. 

Upon  my  return,  I  intend  to  join  these 
leaders  in  their  appeal  and  take  up  with 
them  the  program  of  action  I  crafted  during 
my  three  years  in  exile. 

Buffeted  by  natural  and  unnatural  calam- 
ities, the  Philippines  has  carded  the  worst 
economic  performance  among  the  five- 
nation  ASEAN  grouping  last  year.  What  is 
more  tragic,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  mis- 
eries. Filipinos  are  still  killing  each  other  in 
ever  increasing  numbers.  This  blood-letting 
must  stop.  This  madness  must  cease. 

I  think  it  can  be  stopped  if  all  Filipinos 
can  get  together  as  true  brothers  and  sisters 
and  search  for  a  healing  solution,  In  a  genu- 
ine spirit  of  give  and  take.  We  must  tran- 
scend our  petty  selves,  forget  our  hurts  and 
bitterness,  cast  aside  thoughts  of  revenge 
and  let  sanity,  reason,  and  above  all,  love  of 
country  prevail  during  our  gravest  hour.* 


AMERICO  RICCIANI 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  September  18,  1983,  the  So- 
cieta  Romana  Maschile  di  M.S.  in 
Trenton.  N.J.,  will  host  a  testimonial 
dinner  honoring  Americo  Ricclani  for 
his  active  participation  and  encourage- 
ment of  Trenton  area  sports  and 
youth  programs— his  contribution  of 
time  and  en3rgy  in  assisting  the  indi- 
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gent  of  the  community,  and  his  58 
years  of  service  to  the  Roman  Society. 

"Richie"  Ricciani  was  bom  in  Tren- 
ton 75  years  ago  and  was  later  educat- 
ed at  St.  Joachim's  school  in  Trenton. 
As  a  young  man  he  began  a  career  in 
the  wine  business  as  a  driver  for  the 
Trenton  Wine  Co.,  later  becoming  a 
partner  and  finally  sole  owner  in  1958. 
He  retired  from  the  business  in  1976. 

Richie  was  actively  involved  in  nu- 
merous youth  programs  for  30  years. 
He  was  basketball  and  baseball  coach 
for  St.  Joachim's  Catholic  Youth 
Club,  the  city  of  Trenton  Recreation 
League,  the  Trenton  Boys  Club,  and 
Chambersburg  Little  League.  He  later 
assisted  with  the  Trenton  Catholic 
sports  activities  in  the  Fathers'  Club. 
He  was  also,  and  still  is,  deeply  in- 
volved with  charitable  and  church  ac- 
tivities, having  served  on  several  fund 
drives  for  St.  Joachim's  Church. 
Richie  also  served  for  49  years  on  com- 
mittees of  the  Holy  Name  Society  and 
the  Usher's  Ass(x;iation.  Most  note- 
worthy however  is  his  work  over  the 
past  40  years  as  treasurer  of  the  St. 
Vincent  DePaul  Conference,  attending 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  indigent 
of  the  parish  and  the  community.  He 
continues  to  work  in  this  capacity 
today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roman  Society, 
Richie  Ricciani  has  been  a  driving 
force  in  keeping  the  Society  healthy 
and  vital  and  was  instrumental  in  for- 
mulating a  new  facility  and  hall  for 
the  Society,  and  helped  initiate  a  res- 
taurant operation  that  has  become 
perhaps  the  most  famous  and  popular 
of  Trenton's  lunchtime  meeting 
places. 

Richie's  busy  life  includes  50  years 
of  happy  marriage  to  the  former  Rose 
Filipponi,  a  marriage  further  fulfilled 
by  sons  William  and  John,  both  doc- 
tors, and  four  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
the  great  human  contributions  of  this 
great  man,  and  in  wishing  Americo 
"Richie"  Ricciani  many  more  years  of 
healthy,  happy,  and  productive  life.» 


H.R.  3520,  REHABIUTATION  ACT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  cast  my  vote  yesterday  for 
H.R.  3520,  a  bill  to  extend  and  contin- 
ue funding  for  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  and  10  other  education 
programs.  The  bill  is  one  about  which 
I  woiild  hope  there  would  be  no  con- 
troversy, rehab  programs  help  dis- 
abled people  become  independent  and 
employable. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act,  now  In  its 
63d  year,  is  a  State-Federal  partner- 
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ship  providing  a  broad  range  of  serv- 
ices to  help  people  learn  vocational 
skills  and  learn  how  to  function  as  in- 
dependently as  possible.  In  1982,  the 
programs  served  to  rehabilitate 
226.924  disabled  people,  of  which  57 
percent  were  severely  disabled. 

This  program  is  one  with  a  tremen- 
dous payback,  both  in  personal  terms 
and  economic  terms.  The  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  estimates 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  there  is  a  return 
of  over  $10.  For  cases  closed  in  1980. 
the  estimated  lifetime  improved  earn- 
ings for  less  severely  disabled  persons 
is  $14.6  for  each  dollar  of  cost.  For  se- 
verely disabled,  the  ratio  is  $8  for  each 
dollar  spent.  People  rehabilitated  in 
1980  paid  $211.5  million  more  in 
income,  payroll,  and  State  taxes  than 
they  would  have  without  rehabilita- 
tion. Another  $68.9  million  was  saved 
by  reducing  dependency  on  public  sup- 
port payments  and  institutional  care. 
These  numbers,  of  course,  do  not  and 
cannot  measure  the  gains  in  self- 
esteem,  morale,  and  happiness  that 
can  come  from  a  sense  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  independence. 

Support  for  this  program  comes 
from  a  wide  range  of  highly  thought 
of  sources. 

Alice  Rivlin.  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  a  leading 
expert  on  Federal  budget  policy, 
wrote: 

Since  expenditures  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation are  associated  with  offsetting  savings 
in  other  government  programs,  a  reduction 
of  funding  for  rehabilitation  would  generate 
increases  in  other  parts  of  the  federal  and 
state  budgets. 

Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  Bell 
stated  in  1982,  "I  have  never  seen  an- 
other program  that  is  more  cost-effec- 
tive than  vocational  rehabilitation."— 
We  should  note,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration budget  request  for  the 
program  would  decrease  the  number 
of  persons  served  and  rehabilitated. 

The  essence  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  is  best  summed  up  by  former  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey  in  1972,  when 
Congress  was  considering  the  provi- 
sions that  prohibit  discrimination 
against  handicapped  persons.  He  said. 

The  time  has  come  to  firmly  establish  the 
right  of  these  Americans  to  dignity  and  self- 
respect  as  equal  and  contributing  members 
of  society  and  to  end  the  virtual  isolation  of 
millions  of  children  and  adults  from  society. 

These  goals  are  just  as  important  today  as 
they  always  have  been  and  I  am  pleased  to 
cast  my  vote  for  them.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS    - 
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PRESERVE  EXPORT  CONTROLS- 
DO  NOT  LET  THE  SOVIETS 
GRAB  WESTERN  HIGH  TECH 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  debate  the  most  important  piece 
of  trade  legislation  to  come  before  this 
session  of  Congress.  That  legislation  is 
H.R.  3231.  Amendments  to  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  It  enables 
the  President  to  license,  and  thereby 
regulate.  U.S.  exports  for  reasons  of 
national  security  and  foreign  policy. 

Amendments  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  (H.R.  3231)  make  a 
number  of  significant  improvements 
to  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  export 
controls.  But  there  are  other  provi- 
sions that  handicap  the  ability  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  countries  with 
whom  we  control  exports  cooperative- 
ly, to  prevent  the  diversion  of  ad- 
vanced technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  have  embarked  on  a  mas- 
sive campaign  to  pirate  Western  tech- 
nology. The  Soviet  and  East  European 
campaign  to  acquire  Western  technol- 
ogy is  confirmed  by  the  intelligence 
services  of  our  NATO  allies.  Within 
the  past  year,  virtually  every  NATO 
country,  has  expelled  Soviet  technolo- 
gy spies. 

Since  1949.  an  informal  coordinating 
committee,  known  as  CoCom  (com- 
posed of  the  NATO  allies,  minus  Ice- 
land and  Spain  plus  Japan),  has  rec- 
ommended to  member  governments  an 
international  list  of  strategically  sig- 
nificant goods.  CoCom  governments 
have  pledged  to  restrict  the  transfer  of 
items  on  the  list  to  the  Soviets.  In 
recent  years,  no  CoCom  country,  not 
even  the  United  States  has  devoted 
sufficient  resources  to  export  controls. 
That  is  beginning  'o  change  because 
many  governments  now  realize  the 
enormity  of  the  Soviet  effort  to  obtain 
Western  goods  and  technologies. 

Not  long  ago.  West  German  intelli- 
gence reported  on  the  Soviet  effort  to 
bypass  CoCom  regulations.  West 
German  intelligence  reported  that 
Soviet  and  East  European  efforts  to 
outwit  CoCom  are  aimed  at  obtaining 
military  equipment,  nuclear  technolo- 
gy, and  other  strategically  important 
(roods  from  the  West.  It  described  how 
Communist  agents  used  numerous 
methods  within  the  Federal  Republic 
to  deceive  West  German  companies 
about  the  true  destination  of  CoCom 
embargoed  equipment.  The  report  de- 
scril)ed  how  Communist  agents  offered 
West  German  businessmen  lucrative 
business  contracts  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation to  divert  CoCom  controlled 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  one  case. 
West   German    intelligence   described 


how  businessmen  ordered  equipment 
manufactured  overseas,  shipped  the 
equipment  to  a  company  in  another 
European  country  which  then  diverted 
the  goods  to  Moscow. 

The  efforts  to  steal  Western  tech- 
nology are  not  the  work  of  the  Soviets 
alone.  The  West  German  intelligence 
report  described  activities  by  Czecho- 
slovaks, Poles,  and  Bulgarians  to 
obtain  microelectronics,  laser  optics, 
radiation  technology,  measuring 
equipment,  semiconductors,  and  other 
CoCom  listed  goods, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  export  control  bill 
pending  before  the  House  eliminates 
the  requirement  of  U.S.  companies  to 
obtain  export  licenses  before  shipping 
their  goods  to  CoCom  countries.  This 
provision  will  seriously  handicap  the 
efforts  of  U.S.  enforcement  authorities 
to  prevent  the  diversion  of  goods  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  other  ad- 
versaries. Export  licensing  is  an  inves- 
tigative tool.  Licensing  is  a  means  to 
an  end— to  prevent  the  Soviet  from  ob- 
taining advanced  Western  technology 
which  could  enhance  their  military  ca- 
pabilites. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  proposed  to  give  the  exports  en- 
forcement office  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  expanded  police  powers 
and  a  significant  increase  in  funding. 
These  are  worthwhile  objectives.  They 
are.  however,  without  substance  if  the 
Department  is  denied  the  opportunity 
to  use  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
vestigative tools  to  prevent  the  diver- 
sion of  technology  to  the  Soviets— the 
export  license. 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  our 
CoCom  allies,  need  to  strengthen  their 
enforcement  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  reduce  the  number  of 
products  currently  controlled.  We 
need  to  focus  our  attention  on  those 
goods  which  are  of  strategic  signifi- 
cance. Provision  already  in  H.R.  3231 
will  accomplish  this  objetive.  To  do 
away  entirely  with  export  licensing,  as 
H.R.  3231  proposes  to  do,  will  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  Export 
Administration  Act.* 


MURDER  IN  MANILA 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
had  he  not  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood  Benigno  Aquino  would  have  de- 
livered this  address  on  his  return  to 
his  homeland  last  month: 

I  have  returned  on  my  free  will  to  join  the 
ranks  of  those  struggling  to  restore  our 
rights  and  freedoms  through  nonviolence. 

I  seek  no  confrontation.  I  only  pray  and 
will  strive  for  a  genuine  national  reconcilia- 
tion founded  on  justice. 


I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  iiave  de 
elded  agalmit  liie  advire  of  my  mother,  my 
spiritual  adviser,  many  of  my  tested  friends 
and  a  few  of  my  most  valued  political  men- 
tors. 

A  death  sentence  awaits  me.  Two  more 
subversion  charges,  both  calling  for  death 
penalties,  have  been  filed  since  I  left  three 
years  ago  and  are  now  pending  with  the 
courts. 

I  could  have  opted  to  seek  political  asylum 
In  America,  but  I  feel  it  Is  my  duty,  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Pillplno.  to  suffer  with  his 
people  especially  in  lime  of  crisis. 

I  never  sought  nor  have  I  been  given  any 
assurances  or  promise  of  leniency  by  the 
regime.  1  return  voluntarily  armed  only 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  fortified  in  the 
faith  that  in  the  end  justice  will  emerge  tri- 
umphant. 

According  to  (Indian  independence  leader 
Mohandas  K.)  Gandhi,  the  willing  sacrifice 
of  the  Innocent  is  the  most  powerful  answer 
to  Insolent  tyranny  that  has  yet  been  con- 
ceived by  God  and  man. 

Three  years  ago  when  I  left  (the  Philip- 
pines) for  an  emergency  heart  bypass  oper- 
ation, 1  hoped  and  prayed  that  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  our  people  would  soon  be 
restored,  that  living  conditions  would  im- 
prove and  that  bloodletting  would  slop. 

Rather  than  move  forward,  we  have 
moved  backward.  The  killings  have  in- 
creased, the  economy  has  taken  a  turn  for 
the  worse  and  the  human  rights  situation 
has  deteriorated. 

During  the  martial  law  period,  the  Filipi- 
no Supreme  Court  heard  petitions  for 
habeas  corpus.  It  is  most  Ironic  after  martial 
law  has  allegedly  been  lifted,  thai  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  April  ruled  it  can  no 
longer  entertain  petitions  for  habeas  corpus 
lor  persons  detained  under  a  Presidential 
Commitment  Order,  which  covers  all  so- 
called  national  security  cases  and  which 
under  present  circumstances  can  cover 
almost  anything. 

The  country  is  far  advanced  in  her  limes 
of  trouble  Economic,  social  and  political 
problems  bedevil  the  Filipino.  These  prob- 
lems may  be  surmounted  if  we  are  united. 
But  we  can  be  united  only  if  all  the  rights 
and  freedoms  enjoyed  before  Sept.  21,  1972 
are  fully  restored. 

The  Filipino  asked  for  nothing  more,  but 
will  surely  accept  nothing  less,  than  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  1935 
constitution  -the  most  sacred  legacies  from 
the  founding  fathers. 

Yes.  the  Filipino  is  patient,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  his  patience.  Must  we  wail  until 
ihal  patience  snaps? 

The  nationwide  rebellion  Is  escalating  and 
threatens  to  explode  into  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  cadre  of  young  Fili- 
pinos who  have  finally  come  to  realize  thai 
freedom  is  never  granted,  it  is  taken  Must 
we  relive  the  agonies  and  the  bloodletting  of 
the  past  that  brought  forth  our  republic  or 
can  we  sit  down  as  brothers  and  sisters  and 
discuss  our  differences  with  reason  and 
goodwill? 

I  have  often  wondered  how  many  disputes 
c;ould  have  t>een  settled  easily  had  the  dis- 
putants only  dared  to  define  their  terms. 

So  as  to  leave  no  room  for  misunderstand- 
ing, I  shall  define  my  terms: 

1.  tSix  years  ago,  I  was  sentenced  to  die 
before  a  firing  squad  by  a  military  tribunal 
whose  jurisdiction  I  steadfastly  refused  to 
recognize.  It  is  now  time  for  the  regime  to 
decide.  Order  my  immediate  execution  or 
set  me  free. 
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I  was  sentenced  to  die  for  allegedly  being 
the  leading  communist  leader.  I  am  not  a 
communist,  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

2.  National  reconciliation  and  unity  can  be 
achieved  but  only  with  justice.  Including 
justice  for  our  Muslim  and  Itugao  brothers. 
There  can  be  no  deal  with  a  dictator.  No 
compromise  with  dictatorship. 

3.  In  a  revolution  there  can  really  be  no 
victors,  only  victims.  We  do  not  have  to  de- 
stroy in  order  to  build. 

4.  Subversion  stems  from  economic,  social 
and  political  causes  and  will  not  be  solved 
by  purely  military  solutions;  it  can  be 
curbed  not  with  ever-increasing  repression 
but  with  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  more  democracy  and  more  freedom. 

5.  For  the  economy  to  gel  going  once 
again,  the  working  man  must  be  given  his 
just  and  rightful  share  of  his  labor,  and  to 
the  owners  and  managers  must  be  restored 
the  hope  where  there  is  so  much  uncertain- 
ty if  not  despair. 

On  one  of  the  long  corridors  of  Harvard 
University  is  carved  in  granite  the  words  of 
Archibald  MacLelsh:  "How  shall  freedom  be 
defended?  By  arms  when  it  is  attacked  by 
arms;  by  truth  when  it  Is  attacked  by  lies, 
by  democratic  faith  when  it  is  attacked  by 
authoritarian  dogma.  Always,  and  in  the 
final  act,  by  determination  and  faith." 

I  return  from  exile  and  to  an  uncertain 
future  with  only  determination  and  faith  to 
offer— faith  in  our  people  and  faith  in  God. 

Senator  Aquino  wrote  that  he  be 
lieved  "justice  will ,  emerge  trium- 
phant." Let  us  hope  so.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  Marcos  regime  fails  to  under- 
take a  thorough  and  serious  investiga- 
tion into  Aquino's  assassination  it 
would  be  a  profound  betrayal  of  our 
country's  belief  in  justice  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  go  ahead  with  his 
plans  to  visit  the  Philippines  In  No- 
vember. 

Senator  Aquino  was  a  vigorous  anti- 
communist  and  nationalist;  the  trage- 
dy of  his  death  has  left  the  Filipino 
people  deeply  shaken.  For  President 
Reagan  to  even  tacity  renew  Vice 
President  Bush's  1981  declaration  to 
President  Marcos  of  iove  for  your  ad- 
herence to  democratic  principle  and  to 
the  democratic  process"  would  be  ig- 
noring the  impact  of  Senator  Aquino's 
death  on  the  Filipino  people.  They  de- 
serve a  satisfactory  accounting  of  why 
and  how  the  murder  occurred  before 
Mr.  Reagan  offers  his  blessings  to  the 
regime  in  power.  Anything  less  would 
be  a  travesty  of  justice,  far  from  the 
triumph  of  Benigno  Aquino's  dreams.» 


AMERICAN  BUSINESSWOMEN'S 
DAY 


HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRin 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
Businesswomen's  Day  will  be  held  on 
September  22.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  on  this  occasion  in  recogniz- 
ing America's  businesswomen  for  their 
achievements  and  advancements  in 
helping  to  shape  America's  future. 
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This  day.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  hard  work  of  the 
American  Businesswomen's  Associa- 
tion. Today,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
this  vibrant  organization  for  its  work 
in  helping  women  to  obtain  leadership 
positions  in  our  country's  business 
community.  The  American  Business- 
women's Association  (ABWA)  repre- 
sents businesswomen  in  all  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  105.000  individuals.  For 
more  than  32  years,  the  ABWA  has 
helped  prepare  women  for  leadership 
roles  in  business.  This  association  is 
dedicated  to  the  professional,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  social  advance- 
ment of  businesswomen. 

Last  year,  the  combined  chapters  of 
ABWA  awarded  more  than  $2,322,000 
in  scholarships  to  women.  In  addition, 
their  national  scholarship  provided 
more  that  $323,000  for  educational 
scholarships.  Many  of  the  students 
were  entering  colleges  or  vocational 
schools  for  the  first  time.  Some 
needed  specialized  courses  in  order  to 
advance  in  their  chosen  career  fields, 
and  others  were  women  seeking  to 
update  their  skills  in  order  to  reenter 
the  market  after  taking  time  out  to 
raise  their  families. 

In  my  home  district  of  Almance, 
Guilford,  and  Davidson  Counties  in 
North  Carolina  the  ABWA  has  been 
especially  active.  In  those  three  coun- 
ties alone,  the  ABWA  has  established 
20  chapters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  Business- 
women's Day  is  one  way  in  which  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  past  and 
future  contributions  of  American  busi- 
nesswomen. But  it  is  by  the  work  of 
organizations  like  ABWA  by  which  the 
real  advancements  are  made.  We  in 
Congress  should  mirror  their  commit- 
ment.* 


CHERIN  CHAYKOWSKI 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
achievements  of  an  unusually  gifted 
and  talented  young  lady  who  I  am 
proud  to  represent  in  Congress. 

Cherin  Chaykowski  of  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.J.,  is  only  10  years  old,  yet  in 
just  3  years  of  active  twirling  competi- 
tion, Cherin  has  garnered  over  600  tro- 
phies and  awards  which  fill  two  full 
rooms  in  her  home,  with  still  more 
honors  on  display  in  virtually  every 
corner  of  the  house.  When  I  visited 
here  recently,  I  could  not  believe 
someone  of  Cherin 's  age  could  accom- 
plish so  much  in  so  short  an  amount 
of  time. 
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Recently.  Cherin  Chaykowski  ob- 
tained the  highest  honor  yet  in  her  il- 
lustrious young  career.  She  was  select- 
ed as  the  1983  Ail-American  Girl  at 
the  American  Youth  on  Parade  NBTA 
World  and  National  Baton  Twirling 
Competition  held  July  19-23  at  Notre 
Dame  University  in  South  Bend.  Ind. 
Cherin  represented  New  Jersey  and 
was  selected  over  50  other  contestants 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
She  also  won  medals  in  the  jazz  dance, 
world  2-baton  and  world  flag  twirling 
competition  at  Notre  Dame. 

These  recent  national  honors  only 
top  a  very  long  and  impressive  list  of 
achievements.  Cherin  is  the  featured 
twirler  for  the  award-wiruiing  Law- 
rence High  School  Cardinal  Band;  she 
is  listed  in  the  1983  edition  of  "Who's 
Who  in  Baton  Twirling, "  she  was  a 
guest  parade  marshall  in  the  Walt 
Disney  World  decennial  parade  in 
Walt  Disney  World,  Florida  in  1982; 
she  was  selected  Miss  S.E.  Jersey 
Hemisphere,  Miss  Talent  New  Jersey 
Hemisphere,  and  Miss  S.E.  Pennsylva- 
nia Hemisphere  1983  and  was  second 
runner-up  in  the  Miss  New  Jersey  Pre- 
Teen  Pageant  held  in  May  of  this 
year.  She  currently  holds  other  model- 
ling and  baton  titles  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Cherin  Chaykowski  is  a  bright, 
charming  young  lady  with  a  winning 
smile  and  personality,  and  I  believe 
she  wUl  do  much  in  the  coming  years 
to  make  her  town.  State,  and  country 
very  proud.  Indeed,  she  has  already  ac- 
complished more  in  a  few  years  than 
most  people  accomplish  in  a  lifetime. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  Cherin  Chaykowski  and  in 
wishing  her  all  the  best  in  her  life.  I 
know  we  will  be  watching  her  career 
with  great  pride  and  anticipation.* 
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of  international  organizations  will  be 
present  at  the  testimonial  dinner. 

In  addition  to  his  skills  in  the  area 
of  international  trade.  Mr.  Harvey  also 
has  exceptional  dedication  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness people. 

The  participants  at  the  dinner  repre- 
sent an  extensive  list  of  national  and 
international  leaders.  The  keynote 
speaker  will  be  Oumarou  Youssoufou, 
Ambassador  of  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  program  also  includes  a  welcome 
address  by  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson 
of  Newark,  an  invocation  by  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  Kenyatta  of  the  White 
Rock  Baptist  Church,  and  Hon.  Ralph 
T.  Grant  will  be  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies. Other  notables  who  will  attend 
are  Joseph  Legwaila.  Ambassador  of 
Botswana;  Paul  Rupia.  Ambassador  of 
Tanzania;  Mayor  Thomas  Cook.  Jr.  of 
East  Orange.  N.J.;  State  Senator 
Wynona  M.  Lipman;  Assemblywoman 
Mildred  Barry  Garvin;  Representative 
Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Kevin  Ali,  chairman  of  the  Testi- 
monial Dinner  Committee.* 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  FOR 
BALOZI  HARVEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NTW  JEKSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday  a  testimonial  dinner  will  be 
held  for  Balozi  Harvey,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Harlem  Third  World 
Trade  Institute.  It  is  being  held  in 
Newark,  and  the  international  commu- 
nity in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  will 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
man. 

Mr.  Harvey  has  made  enormous  con- 
tributions to  enhancing  trade  relations 
with  the  Third  World.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  skilled  trade  facilitators  in  the 
world,  particularly  in  dealing  with  Af- 
rican, Caribbean,  and  Latin  countries. 
Mr.  Harvey  was  a  pioneer  in  the  area 
of  Third  World  trade,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant tribute  to  him  that  ambassadors 
of  Third  World  countries  and  leaders 


SOVIET  CHEMICAL/BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE  PREPARATIONS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  United  States  faces  a  se- 
rious security  problem  which  many 
Americans  would  rather  not  recog- 
nize—the massive  buildup  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Though  a  signator,  the  Soviet 
Union  blatantly  disregards  the  inter- 
national chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons treaties  by  producing  and  using 
these  agents.  Soviet  chemical  warfare 
policies  present  a  grave  danger  to  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  alliance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviet  Union  regards 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  overall  military 
strategy.  Soviet  strategists  make  no 
distinction  between  conventional  and 
chemical  warfare. 

Currently,  the  Red  army  has  be- 
twppn  80.000  and  100,000  soldiers  dedi- 
cated to  chemical/biological  warfare 
(CBW)— that  is  twice  the  number  of 
U.S.  combat  troops  currently  stationed 
in  Europe.  Furthermore,  chemical 
warfare  training  has  long  been  as  vital 
a  part  of  Soviet  mililary  training  as 
small  arms  instruction.  During  maneu- 
vers the  Soviets  use  a  diluted  form  of 
soman,  the  standard  nerve  gas  in  the 
Soviet  CBW  arsenal,  to  provide  real- 
ism. That  practice  results  in  an  aver- 
age of  12  training  fatalities  a  year. 
Soviet  strategy  emphasizes  survivabil- 
ity In  a  chemical  environment.  Each 
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Soviet  tank  and  motorized  rifle  divi- 
sion has  a  chemical  defense  battalion 
with  66  vehicles,  32  of  which  are  de- 
contamination vehicles.  Complement- 
ing this  extensive  investment  made  for 
decontaminating  both  equipment  and 
personnel  rapidly  is  the  investment  in 
vehicle  protection.  No  army  has  devot- 
ed such  a  scope  of  equipment  and  spe- 
cialized units  to  insuring  the  decon- 
tamination of  its  forces— thus  preserv- 
ing combat  effectiveness.  Soviet  plan- 
ners apparently  envisage  persistent 
agents  being  a  significant  factor  in  the 
next  war  in  Europe. 

Western  defense  analysts  estimate 
that  an  astounding  50  percent  of  all 
missiles,  artillery  shells,  mortar 
bombs,  land  mines,  and  airborne 
bombs  facing  NATO  are  filled  with 
chemical  agents.  The  Soviets  possess 
the  capability  to  use  these  agents  of- 
fensively. Gen.  Frederick  J.  Kroesen, 
former  Commander  of  U.S.  Forces  in 
Europe,  has  stated  that  the  Soviet 
CBW  capabilities  are  so  awesome  and 
NATO— especially  United  States— de- 
fensive capabilities  so  inadequate,  that 
if  he  were  the  Soviet  conunander  re- 
sponsible for  attacking  NATO,  he 
would  be  sorely  tempted  to  use  his 
CBW  assets  from  the  outset.  Given 
this  striking  evidence,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  anyone  can  doubt  that 
the  Soviets  plan  to  fight  a  chemical 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  firm  evi- 
dence supplied  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment of  the  continuing  growth  of 
Soviet  CBW  production  and  storage 
capabilities.  Estimates  of  the  amount 
of  chemical  agents  stockpiled  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  range  from  30.000  to 
700,000  tons;  but  a  figure  of  350,000 
tons,  against  the  U.S.  holdings  of 
about  42,000  tons,  has  become  general- 
ly accepted  in  the  West. 

In  April  1979  at  military  compound 
19  at  Sverdlovsk  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
an  explosion  or  leak  at  a  highly  secure 
biological  weapons  production  facility 
produced  a  cloud  of  Anthrax  that 
killed  upward  of  1,000  people.  The  So- 
viets were  forced  to  decontaminate  the 
town  and  environs  by  scrubbing  down 
the  buildings,  streets,  and  cars.  That 
revelation  clearly  shows  the  Soviet 
Unions  violation  of  the  1972  Biologi- 
cal Weapons  Convention  to  which  it  is 
a  signator. 

In  addition  to  the  incident  at  Sverd- 
lovsk, Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several 
documented  instances  of  the  Soviet 
Union  using  Third  World  peoples  as 
laboratory  guinea  pigs  to  operationally 
test  the  effectiveness  of  their  CB 
weapons  and  tactics.  In  1967  at  the 
end  of  the  Yemen  civil  war,  reports 
circulated  about  the  use  of  Soviet-sup- 
plied chemical  agents  from  Egyptian 
aircraft  following  some  bizarre  casual- 
ties. Also  in  1967,  during  the  six-day 
war,  the  Israelis  claimed  to  have  found 
a  cache  of  Soviet  nerve  gas  in  the 
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Sinai.  Many  people  said  that  the  Israe- 
li allegations  were  ntiere  propaganda 
designed  to  elicit  support  in  the 
United  States.  But  in  1973  during  the 
Arab-Israeli  war,  the  Israelis  captured 
battle  tanks  of  Soviet  origin  equipped 
with  automatic  antidote  injectors 
against  soman. 

According  to  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment and  independent  defense  ana- 
lysts, the  Soviets  have  not  limited 
their  chemical  experimentation  to  the 
Middle  East.  Laotian  and  Vietnamese 
forces  were  reported  to  have  used 
Soviet  chemical  agents— mustard  gas 
and  soman— in  Laos  between  1974  and 
1981.  In  1979  the  Soviets  entered  Af- 
ghanistan with  substantial  chemical 
forces  accompanying  five  Red  army  di- 
visions. As  reported  on  the  "ABC 
News"  documentary,  "Rain  of  Terror," 
which  aired  on  December  21,  1981, 
eyewitnesses  reported  400  to  500 
deaths  after  Soviet  soldiers  in  Viet- 
namese uniforms  shot  Russian  rockets 
into  the  mountains.  Diplomatic  ob- 
servers and  journalists  have  reported 
several  attacks  on  schools  in  Afghani- 
stan. Many  say  such  attacks  are  de- 
signed to  "teach  the  student  a  lesson 
for  trying  to  demonstrate  against  the 
Soviets."  Defense  &  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine  reports  that  stockpiles  of 
chemical  agents  of  Soviet  origin  exist 
in  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia, 
East  Germany,  Iraq.  Poland,  and  Viet- 
nam. For  over  15  years  the  Soviets 
have  been  perfecting  the  means  to 
wage  an  unlimited  chemical  war. 

If  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
are  used  they  have  to  have  been  pro- 
duced and  stockpiled.  Usage  violates 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.  Production 
and  stockpiling  violates  the  1972  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to  both  of 
these  agreements  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. To  date  there  is  not  an  interna- 
tional agreement  that  effectively  binds 
all  signatories  to  the  stipulations  de- 
lineated in  the  Geneva  Protocol  or  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention  agree- 
ment. As  a  result,  such  an  agreement 
cannot  be  enforced  and  all  parties  are 
bound  by  nothing  more  than  their 
moral  principles.  It  is  patently  absurd 
as  well  as  immoral  for  the  United 
States  to  believe  that  we  can  negotiate 
an  honest  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  there  is  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  verification  of  compliance. 
Only  full  and  adequate  onsite  inspec- 
tion constitute  "adequate"  verifica- 
tion. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Solarz 
shares  my  fear  of  the  massive  Soviet 
buildup  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  Even  though  we  differ 
sharply  on  many  policy  questions,  our 
concurrence  on  the  implications  of 
Soviet  deployment  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapon  agents  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  this  issue  is  too  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world  to  place 
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within  the  realm  of  partisan  politics. 
Mr.  Solarz'  article,  "Yellow  Rain: 
Beyond  a  Reasonable  Doubt,"  which 
appeared  in  the  June  22  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  stresses  the  ne- 
cessity of  including  provisions  for  veri- 
fication in  all  chemical  weapons  trea- 
ties. Mr.  Solarz  presents  compelling 
evidence  of  Soviet  violation  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  arms  accords. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  Mr.  Solarz 
for  his  thorough  and  thought-provok- 
ing article  and  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Let  it  stand 
as  a  reminder  of  the  consequences 
should  we  deny  the  existence  of  the 
threat  imposed  by  Soviet  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  22. 

1983] 

Yellow  Rain:  Beyond  a  Reasonable  Doubt 

(By  Stephen  J.  Solarz) 

There  may  be  reasons  for  doubting  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  involved  with  illegal 
chemical  warfare  in  Asia,  but  the  facts  of 
the  case  aren't  among  them.  No  matter  how 
hard  those  who  prefer  to  see  and  hear  and 
speak  no  evil  may  try,  the  evidence  simply 
cannot  bt-  explained  away. 

It  is  not  just  the  United  States  but  also 
Canada.  Britain.  Australia.  China  and  Thai- 
land, among  others,  which  have  found  that 
illegal  chemical  warfare  is  being  used  in 
Asia.  Even  the  Socialist  foreign  minister  of 
Prance,  who  is  no  enemy  of  Vietnam,  re- 
cently announced  that  France  on  its  own 
had  "firm  and  convincing  evidence"  of  the 
use  of  these  weapons  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  so  many 
good  people  resist  this  conclusion.  When 
former  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
first  aired  the  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  violating  treaties  prohibiting  chemical 
and  biological  warfare,  his  publicly  present- 
ed evidence— a  twig— seemed  so  thin  that 
Mr.  Haig's  claim  appeared  to  be  more  an  ex- 
ercise in  Cold  War  propaganda  than  a  pres- 
entation of  carefully  compiled  scientific 
data.  Many  people  here  and  abroad  also 
worried  that  Mr.  Haig's  accusation  was  part 
of  a  Reagan  administration  attempt  to  justi- 
fy its  hostility  to  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

PLENTY  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  initial  skepticism  which  greeted  Mr. 
Haig's  accusation  notwithstanding,  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Vietnam  has  now  been  established  beyond 
doubt.  Not  only  is  there  persuasive,  if 
highly  classified,  technical  data  indicating 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  manufacture, 
supply  and  use  of  chemical  weapons,  but 
peer  reviews  of  the  U.S.  evidence  by  a  panel 
of  American  scientists  and  a  leading  Japa- 
nese authority  on  the  subject  have 
independently  confirmed  that  the  chemicaJ 
agents  discovered  were  indeed  man-made, 
prohibited  substances.  In  addition,  there  is 
publicly  available  medical  testimony,  hun- 
dreds of  first-hand  reports  from  the  victims 
of  "yellow  rain,"  and  laboratory  analysis  of 
samples  taken  from  areas  in  which  these 
prohibited  toxins  have  been  found. 

Doctors  from  Prance,  India,  the  U.S..  the 
Philippines  and  Canada  who  work  with  ref- 
ugees along  the  borders  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  chemical  warfare  have  fled  almost 
uniformly  report  finding  symptoms  in  vic- 
tims of  attacks  which  aren't  consistent  with 
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any  known  disease,  but  which  do  conform  to 
symptoms  associated  with  illegal  chemical 
weapons. 

The  stories  of  the  victims  are  compelling 
in  themselves.  Contrary  to  what  some 
doubters  imply,  these  reports  do  not  come 
from  a  handful  of  able-bodied,  politically 
committed  Meo  leaders,  but  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Khmer,  Hmong  and  Afghan  refu- 
gees, ranging  from  little  children  to  the  el- 
derly. 

Their  accounts  of  "yellow  rain"  attacks 
are  particularly  convincing  In  that  they  are 
usually  not  volunteered,  but  are  revealed 
only  when  a  doctor  asks  the  refugees  direct- 
ly about  their  symptoms. 

Refugee  reports  are  dismissed  by  many 
people  as  inherently  unreliable.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  happened  when  the  first  stories 
began  to  come  out  of  Nazi-occupied  Europe 
about  the  Holocaust.  In  fact  refugees  have  a 
record  of  being  excellent  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  inaccessible  societies  and  situations. 

The  Chinese  who  fled  to  Hong  Kong  In 
1962  carried  reports  of  mass  famine.  Even 
experts  dismissed  their  testimony.  Yet  it  is 
now  known  that  at  least  10  million  people 
perished. 

Cambodian  refugees  fleeing  Pol  Pot's  min- 
ions after  the  fall  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  In 
1975  related  harrowing  accounts  of  autogen- 
ocide.  Many  people  dismissed  the  bloody 
truth  as  a  Cold  War  lie  invented  to  discredit 
Vietnam,  which  was  seen  as  supporting 
Cambodia.  Yet  we  now  know  that  about  a 
third  of  the  Khmer  people  lost  their  lives 
during  Pol  Pot's  brief  period  in  power. 

The  reports  of  Afghan  refugees  fleeing 
Soviet  tyranny  and  of  Guatemalan  refugees 
fleeing  their  own  army,  which  has  gone  on  a 
rampage  In  the  countryside,  are  now  widely 
accepted.  It  strains  credulity  to  believe  that 
the  refugees  escaping  "yellow  rain"  In  Asia, 
alone  among  all  the  victims  of  repression, 
are  uniquely  engaged  in  a  monumental 
hoax. 

For  those  not  fully  convinced  by  the  testi- 
mony of  independent  doctors  or  the  reports 
of  victimized  refugees,  even  more  definitive 
proof  is  available  in  the  form  of  laboratory 
analysis.  Samples  obtained  from  areas  in 
which  "yellow  rain"  has  been  reported 
reveal  combinations  of  trichothecene  toxins 
not  found  in  nature.  Since  Hanoi  doesn't 
have  the  scientific  or  technical  capacity  to 
manufacture  these  illegal  substances,  it  is 
clear  that  Vietnam  must  be  receiving  them 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  only  explanation  of  these  manmade 
poisons  that  would  exculpate  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  the  CIA  or  some  other  foreign 
agency  planted  the  evidence.  But  not  even 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  suggested  such  a  conspira- 
cy theory  as  a  way  of  explaining  the  undeni- 
able existence  of  these  toxins. 

In  its  formal  response  to  the  U.S.  charges, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  acknowledged  the  ex- 
istence in  Laos  and  Cambodia  of  these  pro- 
hibited chemicals.  But  it  has  claimed  that 
they  are  due  to  U.S.  use  of  Agent  Orange  in 
Vietnam,  which,  according  to  the  Soviet  ar- 
gument, destroyed  the  natural  vegetation 
and  led  to  the  growth  of  elephant  grasses 
that  produced  the  toxins  in  question.  These 
deadly  poisons,  the  Soviets  go  on  to  claim, 
are  being  carried  into  hostile  Hmong  and 
Khmer  regions  by  monsoon  winds  that, 
somehow  or  other,  deposit  them  nowhere 
else.  So  far  not  a  single  serious  independent 
scientist,  or  even  Rube  Goldberg,  has  lent 
any  credence  to  this  Soviet  invention  of  In- 
herently Implausible  Interrelations,  and  a 
U.S.  team  of  experts  found  no  validity  in 
the  Soviet  hypothesis. 
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WK  CAH'T  IGNORE  THE  VICTIMS 

The  latest  effort  to  explain  away  the 
damning  evidence  asserts  that  the  trichoth- 
ecenes  found  in  Southeast  Asia  grew  on  bee 
defecations.  Since  bees  have  presumably 
long  been  indigenous  to  the  region,  it  is  odd 
that  these  deadly  manifestations  show  up 
only  now.  The  incredible  bee  hypothesis, 
unlike  the  one  advanced  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  does  not  even  pretend  to  explain 
why  these  poisonous  substances  did  not 
appear  in  earlier  years  or  in  other  places. 

Some  people  resist  the  compelling  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  violation  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological arms  accords  out  of  a  fear  that  such 
a  conclusion  would  jeopardize  prospects  for 
reaching  future  arms-control  agreements. 
But  the  conclusion  which  the  evidence  com- 
peU  is  not  that  the  U.S.  should  refrain  from 
entering  into  such  agreements  with  the  So- 
viets, but  that  any  such  treaties  must  have 
adequate  provisions  for  verification,  in  con- 
trast to  the  chemical-war  conventions  which 
lack  them. 

Arms-limitation  agreements  with  the  Sovi- 
ets are  essential  if  we  are  going  to  bring  the 
arms  race  under  control.  But  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  ef- 
forts, we  dont  turn  our  backs  on  i»nother 
helpless  group  of  victims.  Otherwise  the 
crime  will  spread.  Reports  are  now  coming 
in  of  similar  chemical  attacks  in  Eritrea. 
This  outrage  must  end.* 
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our  country  serves  as  a  moving  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote 
on  rollcall  No.  323,  providing  that  the 
President  can  remove  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  only  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
Had  I  been  present  on  August  4,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  2230  regarding  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.* 


CPL.  WOLODYMYR  HOLYNSKYJ 


September  U,  1983 

uled  to  include  presentations  by  such 
prominent  national  leaders  as  D.C. 
Delegate  Walter  Pauntroy;  Dorothy 
Height,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women;  M.  Carl 
Holman,  president  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition;  and  Joseph  Madison, 
national  director  of  the  NAACP's  Po- 
litical Action  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  this 
weekend  will  be  a  successful  opportu- 
nity to  address  a  host  of  pressing 
issues  facing  the  black  commimity. 
and  I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  all  of  the 
participants.* 


September  U,  1983 


NEW  JERSEY  BLACK  ISSUES 
CONVENTION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cpl.  Wolo- 
dymyr  Holynskyj,  one  of  America's 
truly  courageous  and  outstanding 
men,  will  be  honored  on  Saturday, 
September  24,  when  the  Ukrainian 
American  Veterans  Post  No.  23  in  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.,  is  renamed  in  his  honor. 
Cpl.  Wolodymyr  Holynskyj,  U.S. 
55155218,  served  as  a  member  of  Com- 
pany L.  5th  Infantry,  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  was  killed  in  action  in  Korea  on 
September  2,  1952. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  many  fine  accom- 
plishments for  which  Cpl.  Wolodymyr 
Holynskyj  is  being  recognized.  He  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal,  the  United  Nations 
Medal,  the  Korean  Theater  Medal, 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  Citation 
Medal.  He  was  also  decorated,  posthu- 
mously, with  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  the  letter  "V"  device  for  heroic 
achievement  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary operations  against  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
personal  accomplishments  have  im- 
pacted our  Nation's  history.  Naming 
the  Ukrainian  American  Veterans  Post 
No.  23  In  Corporal  Holynskyj  s  honor 
Is  but  a  small  display  of  the  recogni- 
tion he  truly  deserves.  Cpl.  Wolody- 
myr Holynskyj's  fortitude,  resilience, 
and  dedication  in  bravely  defending 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  the  first  annual  New  Jersey 
Black  Issues  Convention  will  take 
place  in  Somerset,  N.J.  Over  700  par- 
ticipants are  expected  to  attend  this 
very  important  convention.  It  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  chapter 
of  the  National  Black  Caucus  of  Local 
Elected  Officials,  together  with  the 
New  Jersey  Conference  of  NAACP 
Chapters,  the  New  Jersey  Coalition  of 
100  Black  Women,  the  New  Jersey  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute,  the  New 
Jersey  Section  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women,  and  many  other 
statewide  organizations. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  conven- 
tion is  to  discuss  the  critical  issues  af- 
fecting the  black  community,  and 
workshops  will  be  held  on  such  topics 
as  human  service  needs,  public  hous- 
ing, economic  development,  criminal 
justice,  and  education. 

It  is  extremely  appropriate  that  the 
convention  is  taking  place  now,  less 
than  1  month  after  the  Augvist  27 
•Jobs,  Peace,  and  Freedom  "  rally  held 
here  in  Washington  to  commemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  historic 
1963  March  on  Washington.  All  of  us 
who  participated  in  this  event  found  it 
a  time  to  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
goals  articulated  20  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Donald  Tucker,  a  Newark  council- 
man and  president  of  the  National 
Black  Caucus  of  Local  Elected  Offi- 
cials, who  has  convened  the  event,  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  outstanding 
work,  as  well  as  Margaret  Hayes,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Coalition  of 
100  Black  Women  and  Jerome  C. 
Harris,  director  of  public  works  and 
urban  development  for  the  city  of 
Plainfield.  The  convention   is  sched- 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
September  15.  1983.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Philip  Abrams.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under     Secretary     of     Housing     and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Matthew  V.  Scocozza,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  Policy  and  International  Af- 
fairs. 

SR-253 

Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  tax  refund  offset  program  for  cer- 
Uin  delinquent  child  support  pay- 
ments, and  on  S.  150.  to  establish  the 
collection  of  student  loans  in  default. 

SD-215 


Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1694,  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  hold  certain 
lands  in  trust  for  the  Las  Vegas  Paiute 
Tribe. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings'  on  job  training  needs 
of  American  workers. 

SD-628 
10:45  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  501,  to 
eliminate   certain   sex   discriminatory 
provisions  from  the  Federal  Code. 

SD-226 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1189.  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Supplemental     Compensation     (FSC) 
Program. 

SD-215 

SEPTEMBER  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Barbara  E.  McConnell,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SR-253 
9:45  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  terms  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreements 
(Treaty  Doc.  98-2),  and  on  enabling 
legislation  to  authorize  the  President 
to  enforce  their  provisions. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1679.  proposed 
Honest  Budgeting  Act. 

SD-538 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1035,  to  provide 
authority  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
Steel  Pipe  and  Tube  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean communities. 

SD-215 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China. 

SR-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1679,  pro- 
posed Honest  Budgeting  Act. 

SD-538 
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Finance 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 

Subcommittee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  numerous  tax 
proposals,  including  S.  1066.  S.  1550.  S. 
1557,  and  S.  1666. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-212). 

SD-226 

SEPTEMBER  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
State  and  local  victims  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths,  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  organization, 
structure,  and  decisionmaking  proce- 
dures of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-385 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.   1739.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous   projects    for    improvements    to 
rivers    and    harbors    of    the    United 
States. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 
calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  and  reduction  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  related  resolutions,  including 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 74.  Senate  Resolution  57. 
Senate  Resolution  83,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 107,  Senate  Resolution  142. 
Senate  Resolution  159,  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume   hearings   to   investigate   al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel. And   restaurant   workers   union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  accessi- 
bility of  student  loans. 

SD-124 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1275.  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  corps  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges  on  the  Federal  level. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407,  Capitol 

SEPTEMBER  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1133.  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1984.    1985.   and    1986   for   the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1821,  proposed 
Secondary  Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
(P.L  96-296). 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
•Environment  and  I»ublic  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  projjosed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(P.L  95-217).  S.  1354  and  H.R.  3103, 
bills  to  provide  emergency  relief  for 
disaster-damaged  roads  administered 
under  the  Federal-aid  highway  emer- 
gency relief  (ER)  program,  and  S.  452, 
to  establish  public  buildings  policies 
for  the  Federal  Government,  to  estab- 
lish the  Public  Buildings  Ser\'ice  in 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
to  provide  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  construction,  renovation, 
and  maintenance  of  public  buildings 
and  related  activities  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  121.  to 

establish  a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade 

as    an    executive   department    of    the 

Federal  Government. 

SD-342 
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Judiciary  _^ 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1080.  to  improve  and  modify  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  reform  process  (pend- 
ing on  Senate  Calendar). 

SD-562 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions.   „„^ 

SD-224 

SEPTEMBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation.    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  566.  S.  1503.  and 
S.  129.  naiscellaneous  .and  conveyance 

bills. 

SR-324 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1821,  pro- 
posed Secondary  Mortgage  Market  En- 
hancement Act. 

SD-538 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recent  devel- 
opments concerning  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

SI>419 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  a  Presidential 
commission    report   on   excellence   in 

education. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  societal 
Implications. 

SD-628 

10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  893  and 
S.  894.  bills  to  provide  an  effective  and 
efficient  licensing  and  regulatory  proc- 
ess for  the  siting,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  powerplants,  and  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1329.  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
for  wetlands  conservation,  and  other 
pending  business. 

SD-406 

SEPTEMBER  23 

9:00  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public   Lands  and   Reserved   Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1090.  to  esUbllsh 
a   National    Outdoor    Recreation    Re- 
source  Review   Commission   to  study 
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and  recommend  appropriate  policies 
and  activities  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth,  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  of  U.S. 
basic  industries. 

SD-215 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Age  Discrimination  and 
Employment  Act  which  affect  Ameri- 
cans working  abroad. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

SD-562 

SEPTEMBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  numerous  tax  pro- 
posals,   including   S.    120.   S.    1397.   S. 
1584.  S.  1814,  S.  1815.  and  S.  1826. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    resume     hearings    to    review    the 
progress  of  this  year's  refugee  resettle- 
ment program. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

SD-562 

SEPTEMBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assesment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

H-227.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  141.  to  provide  a 
special  defense  to  the  liability  of  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  States  under  sec- 
tion 1979  of  the  revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  1983)  relating  to  civil  actions 
for  the  deprivation  of  rights. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1624.  proposed 
Merchant  Marine  Revitallzation  Act, 
and  a  committee  amendment  thereto. 
S.  1616.  proposed  Government  Im- 
pelled Cargo  Act.  S.  206.  to  make  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  responsi- 
ble for  determining  and  designating 
programs  subject  to  requiremenU  for 
the  transportation  in  American  vessels 
or  cargoes  procured,  furnished,  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  SUtes,  and  S. 
188.  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  contract  with  U.S.  registered  vessels 
for  international  sea  transportation  of 

mail. 

SR-253 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  893  and  S.  894,  bills  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  licensing  and  reg- 
ulatory process  for  the  siting,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  nuclear 
powerplants,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  cerUin  programs  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 

SEPTEMBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.   537,  proposed 
Fair  Deposit  Availability  Act. 

SD-538 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subconunittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
State  and  local  victims  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SD-562 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1354  and  H.R.  3103,  bills  to  provide 
emergency  relief  for  disaster-damaged 
roads  administered  under  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Emergency  Relief  (ER) 
program,  and  S.  452,  to  establish 
public  buildings  policies  for  the  Feder- 
al Government,  to  establish  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  In  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  to  provide  for 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  buildings  and  related 
activities  of  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  Investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

SEPTEMBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1821.  proposed 
Secondary  Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act. 

SD-538 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1624,  proposed 
Merchant  Marine  ReviUllzation  Act, 
and  a  committee  amendment  thereto, 
S.    1616.    proposed    Government    Im- 
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pelled  Cargo  Act,  S.  206,  to  make  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  responsi- 
ble for  determining  and  designating 
programs  subject  to  requirements  for 
the  transportation  in  American  vessels 
or  cargoes  procured,  furnished,  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States,  and  S. 
188.  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  contract  with  U.S.  registered  vessels  _ 
for  international  sea  transportation  of 

mail. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1811  and  H.R.  71, 
bills  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  potential  for  ground 
water  recharge  In  the  high  plains 
States. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Regional  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1525,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
for  emergency  and  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance, and  to  revise  procedures  con- 
cerning State  requests  for  relief  assist- 
ance. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged Involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  Presidential 
commission    report    on    excellence    in 
education. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  837,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  wilderness. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1262.  to  clarify 
and  expedite  Internal  Revenue  Service 
audits  of  religious  organizations. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  865,  to 
provide    for    the    operation,    mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  water  re- 
source projects,  and  S.  970.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
maintenance  dredging  and  to  require 
non-Federal    Interests   to   pay   for   50 
percent  of  the  annual  Federal  costs  to 
dredge  deep-draft  channels  and  har- 
bors. 

SD-406 
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OCTOBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth.  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.  basic  industries. 

SD-215 

•^  OCTOBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  764.  proposed  Air 
Travelers  Security  Act. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  918. 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits    of     working     and     nonworking 
women,  and  the  substance  of  S.  372.  to 
promote  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  the  writing 
and  selling  of  Insurance  contracts. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal,  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
breakdown   of   the   traditional   family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  human  re- 
sources    implications     in     job     corps 
reform. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  893  and  S.  894,  bills  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  efficient  licens- 
ing   and    regulatory    process    for    the 
siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants,  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1706,  to  provide 
for  the  positive  Identification  of  per- 
sons holding  identification  documents. 

SD-226 
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Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  compensation  for  those 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  who  were  interned, 
detained,  or  forcibly  relocated  by  the 
U.S.  Govenunent  during  World  War 
II. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1366.  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
terim report  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Commission  on  Federal  Laws, 
and  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam, 
and  S.   1367,  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  territories 
and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-366 
Labor  auid  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  23,  S. 
532,  and  S.  1330,  bills  to  develop  long- 
term  job  opportunities  in  public  works. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Septem- 
ber. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  environmen- 
tal   research    and    development    pro- 
grams. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1634.  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  provide 
Indenmlfication  to  Government  con- 
tractors against  the  risks  of  cata- 
strophic accidents  and   noncatastrop- 
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hie  accidents  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  primarily  responsible. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  influ- 
ence of  communism  in  liberation  the- 
ology, 

SD-226 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional   education    programs    adminis- 
tered  by   the   Department   of   Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  503.  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise,  distribute,  or  possess  a  drug 
which  is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  quality 
of  education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary. 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  in- 
fluence  of   communism   in   lil)eration 
theology. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  and  clarify  the  employee 
retirement  income  security  program. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Eiivironment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  pro- 
grams for  older  veterans. 

SD-628 
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OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  groundwater  con- 
tamination. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1581.  to  grant 
congressional  approval  to  the  Central 
Interstate       Low-Level       Radioactive 
Waste  Compact. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   to   review 
computer  security  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Lal>or  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths,  Forg- 
ers &  Helpers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sul)com- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered  by   the   Department   of   Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Sut)committee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 
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OCTOBER  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
quality  of  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
quality  of  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  redefine  old  age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources     imptict     of     the    Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  targeting  scarce  re- 
sources   under    the    Older    Americans 
Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  Phil  Jones,  Bethel  United 
Methodist  Church.  Charleston,  S.C. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father.  You  have  made  and  pre- 
served for  us  a  great  nation.  We  bring 
to  You  our  praise  and  gratitude. 

We  pray  for  the  reign  of  peace  and 
good  will  in  our  world  so  that  we  can 
fly  the  skies,  sail  the  seas,  and  walk 
the  Earth  with  no  fear  in  our  hearts. 

Send,  O  God,  spiritual  renewal  to 
America  so  that  justice  might  run 
down  as  waters  and  righteousness  as  a 
mighty  stream. 

This  is  a  holy  place  with  its  memo- 
ries and  associations.  Impress  upon 
this  Congress  the  sacredness  of  their 
task  because  of  their  debt  to  the  past, 
their  duty  to  the  present,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future. 

Grant  wisdom,  O  God,  to  this  body 
in  all  their  deliberations  and  decisions. 

In  our  Saviour's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
01  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  361,  nays 


23.  answered  "present"  4.  not  voting 

45,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  3381 

YEAS-3GI 

Ackerman 

Cooper 

Mall.  Ralph 

Addabtx) 

Courier 

Hall.  Sam 

Akaka 

Coyne 

Hamilton 

AlbosU 

Craig 

Hammerschmldt 

Alexander 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hansen  (UT) 

Anderson 

DAmours 

Harrison 

Andrews  (NO 

Daniel 

Hartnelt 

Andrews  (TX) 

Dannemeyer 

Hatcher 

Annunzlo 

Daschle 

Hayes 

Anthony 

Daub 

Hefner 

Archer 

Davis 

Hertel 

Aspln 

DeWine 

Hightower 

Badham 

Dicks 

Hller 

Barnard 

Dixon 

Hlllis 

Barnes 

Donnelly 

Hopkins 

Bartlett 

Dorgan 

Horton 

Bateman 

Downey 

Howard 

Bates 

Dreier 

Hoyer 

Bedell 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

Bellenson 

Dwyer 

Huckaby 

Bennett 

Dyson 

Hughes 

Bereuter 

Early 

Hunter 

Berman 

Edgar 

Hutto 

Bethune 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hyde 

Bevill 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ireland 

Biaggi 

English 

Jeffords 

Bilirakls 

Erdrelch 

Jenkins 

Bliley 

Evans  (Hi) 

Johnson 

Boehlert 

Fascell 

Jones  (OK) 

Boggs 

Fazio 

Jones  (TN) 

Boland 

Feighan 

Kaslch 

Boner 

Ferraro 

Kastenmeler 

Bonior 

Fiedler 

Kazen 

Bonker 

Fish 

Kemp 

Borskl 

Fllppo 

Kennelly 

Boucher 

Florio 

Kildee 

Boxer 

Foglletta 

Kindness 

Breaux 

Foley 

Kogovsek 

Britt 

Ford(TN) 

Kolter 

Broomfield 

Fowler 

Kostmayer 

Brown  (CA) 

Frank 

Kramer 

Broyhill 

Franklin 

LaFalce 

Bryant 

Frost 

Lagomarsino 

Burton  (CA) 

FuQua 

Lantos 

Burton  (IN) 

Garcia 

Latta 

Byron 

Gaydos 

Leach 

Campbell 

Gekas 

Leath 

Carney 

Gephardt 

Lehman  (CA) 

Carper 

Gibbons 

Lehman  (FL) 

Carr 

Gilman 

Leland 

Chandler 

Glickman 

Lent 

Chappell 

Gonzalez 

Levin 

Chappie 

Gore 

Levlne 

Cheney 

Gradtson 

Levitas 

Clarke 

Gramm 

Lewis  (CA) 

C'inger 

Gray 

Lewis  (FL) 

Coats 

Green 

Livingston 

Coelho 

Gregg 

Lloyd 

Coleman  (TX) 

Guarlnl 

Loeffler 

Collins 

Gunderson 

Long  (LA) 

Conable 

Hall  (IN) 

Long(MD) 

Conte 

Hall  (OH) 

Lett 

Lowery  (CA) 

Panetta 

Smith.  Denny 

Lowry  (WA) 

Patman 

Smith.  Robert 

Lujan 

Patterson 

Snowe 

Luken 

Paul 

Snyder 

Lungren 

Pease 

Solarz 

Mack 

Penny 

Spence 

MacKay 

Perkins 

Spratt 

Markey 

Petri 

Stangeland 

Marlenee 

Pickle 

Stark 

Marriott 

Porter 

Stenholm 

Martin  (ID 

Price 

Stokes 

Martin  (NO 

Pritchard 

Stratton 

Martin  (NY) 

Pursell 

Studds 

Matsul 

Quillen 

SundQUlst 

Mazzoli 

Rahall 

Swift 

McCain 

Rangel 

Synar 

McCandless 

Ratchford 

Tallon 

McCoUum 

Ray 

Tauke 

McCurdy 

Regula 

Tauzln 

McDade 

Reld 

Taylor 

McEwen 

Richardson 

Thomas  (CA) 

McGrath 

Ridge 

Thomas  (GA) 

McHugh 

Rinaldo 

Torres 

McKernan 

Ritter 

Torricelll 

McKinney 

Robinson 

Traxler 

McNulty 

Rodino 

Udall 

Mica 

Roe 

Valentine 

Michel 

Rogers 

Vander  Jagt 

Mikulskl 

Rose 

Vento 

Miller  (CA) 

Rostenkowskl 

Volkmer 

MIneta 

Roth 

Vucanovieh 

Minlsh 

Roukema 

Walgren 

Moakley 

Rowland 

Watkins 

Molin?ri 

Roybal 

Waxman 

Mollohan 

Rudd 

Weaver 

Montgomery 

Russo 

Weber 

Moody 

Savage 

Weiss 

Moore 

Sawyer 

Wheat 

Moorhead 

Schaefer 

Whitehurst 

Morrison  (CT) 

Scheuer 

Whitley 

Morrison  (WA) 

Schneider 

Whittaker 

Mrazek 

Schulze 

Whitten 

Murphy 

Schumer 

Williams  (OH) 

Murtha 

Sensenbrenner 

Winn 

Myers 

Shannon 

Wirth 

Natcher 

Sharp 

Wise 

Neal 

Shaw 

Wolf 

Nelson 

Shelby 

Wolpe 

Nichols 

Shumway 

Wonley 

Niclson 

Shuster 

Wright 

Nowak 

Siljander 

Wyden 

OBrlen 

Sisisky 

Wylle 

Oakar 

Skeen 

Yates 

Obey 

Skelton 

Yatron 

Olln 

Slattery 

Young  (PL> 

Ortiz 

Smith  (FL) 

Zablockl 

Owens 

Smith  (lA) 

Zschau 

Oxley 

Smith  (NE) 

Packard 

Smith  (NJ) 
NAYS-23 

Brown  (CO) 

Frenzel 

Mltehell 

Clay 

Gejdenson 

Roberts 

Dickinson 

Harkin 

Roemer 

Durbin 

Hawkins 

Sabo 

Emerson 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Evans  (lA) 

Lipinskl 

Sikorski 

Fields 

Madigan 

Walker 

Fcrsythe 

Miller  (OH) 

D  Thi»  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This    •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floof. 
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ANSWERED  •  PRESENT"-4 


Dymally 

Oltinger 

Lundine 

Vandergriffa 

NOT  VOTING- 

-45 

Applegate 

Eckart 

Oberstar 

AuCoin 

Edwards  (AL) 

Parris 

Bosco 

Erienborn 

Pashayan 

Brooks 

Ford  (MI) 

Pepper 

Coleman  (MO) 

1     Gingrich 

Seiberling 

Conyers 

Goodling 

Simon 

Corcoran 

Hance 

Solomon 

Coughlin 

Hansen  (ID) 

St  Germain 

Crane.  Philip 

Heftel 

Staggers 

Crockett 

Holt 

Stump 

de  la  Garza 

Jones  (NO 

Towns 

Dellums 

Kaptur 

Williams  (MT) 

Derrick 

Martinez 

Wilson 

Dingell 

Mavroules 

Young  (AK> 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Young  (MO) 

D  1015 

Mr.  MOODY  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  118) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  broad- 
casting of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  626.  An  act  to  designate  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon  Wilderness  in  the  State  of  Arizona: 

S.  1052.  An  act  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  membership  and  operations  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations: 

S.  1129.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  programs  under  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1729  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
and  presentation  of  medals:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
study  the  changing  role  of  the  book  in  the 
future. 


REV.  PHIL  JONES 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  in  the 
Chamber  this  iiiorning  our  visiting 
chaplain.  Rev.  Phil  Jones. 

Reverend  Jones  was  born  in  Gresh- 
am,  S.C,  in  January  1930,  the  son  of  J. 
Frank  and  Foye  H.  Jones.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Britton's  Neck  High  School. 
Wofford  College,  and  Emory  Universi- 
ty. He  was  elected  to  both  general  and 
jurisdictional  conferences  of  his 
church.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  Wof- 
ford College  since  1972.  He  was  a  re- 


cipient of  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  from  Freedom's  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge  in  1981. 

In  1952,  Reverend  Jones  married 
Gloria  Wilson  of  Greenwood,  S.C,  and 
they  have  three  children— Kathy 
Lentz  of  Columbia,  S.C.  Philip  of 
Batesburg,  S.C.  and  David  of  Charles- 
ton. S.C— all  of  whom  are  with  Rever- 
end and  Mrs.  Jones  this  morning. 

Revend  Jones  was  honored  by  Wof- 
ford College  with  the  alumni  citation 
for  outstanding  service  and  achieve- 
ment. He  is  currently  the  senior  minis- 
ter of  the  historic  Bethel  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  welcoming  Rever- 
end Jones  and  his  family  to  Washing- 
ton, and  we  thank  him  for  this  out- 
standing invocation  this  morning. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
ATTEND  THE  MEMORIAL  SERV- 
ICE OF  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 

LARRY  Mcdonald 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  307.  the  Chair  appoints  as 
Members  to  attend  the  memorial  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Larry  McDonald  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Levitas  of  Georgia: 

Mr.  Barnard  of  Georgia: 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Fowler  of  Georgia: 

Mr.  Gingrich  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Hatcher  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Ray  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois: 

Mr.  Stratton  of  New  York: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Nichols  of  Alabama: 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida; 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California; 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Marlenee  of  Montana; 

Mr.  Rudd  of  Arizona: 

Mr.  SxtJMP  of  Arizona: 

Mr.  Paul  of  Texas: 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  of  California: 

Mr.  Shumway  of  California: 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California; 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis  of  Florida: 

Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah:  and 

Mr.  Won  Pat  of  Guam. 


SALIENT     POINTS     CONCERNING 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  business  today,  of  course,  will  be 
the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Defense  authorization 
bill.  As  one  of  the  conferees.  I  just 


wanted  to  tell  the  House  that  there 
are  only  four  main  points  to  remember 
about  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  it  passed  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  83  to  8. 

Second,  like  all  conference  reports,  it 
is  a  compromise  between  the  position 
of  the  two  bodies. 

The  third  point  is  that  if  there  is 
any  heartburn  about  the  conference 
report,  it  deals  with  only  two  matters, 
both  of  which  would  provide  the 
United  States  of  America  with  a 
modest  capability  in  two  areas  where 
the  Soviets  have  an  overwhelming  ca- 
pability—chemical warfare  and  hard 
target  ICBMs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth  point  is  that 
if  Members  thought  we  were  retaliat- 
ing effectively  against  the  Russians 
yesterday  when  we  passed  our  critical 
resolution,  a  far  better  way  to  express 
our  feelings  on  the  shooting  down  of 
the  Korean  airliner  is  to  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  the  defense  conference 
report,  just  as  the  other  body  did  on 
Tuesday. 


GOLD  MEDAL  POLICY 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  in  this  Congress  to  provide 
congressionally  authorized  gold 
medals  to  various  groups,  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  these  bills  are  extremely 
meritorious,  but  in  the  past  many 
Members  of  this  House,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  have  expressed  deep  con- 
cern that  gold  medals  were  being 
awarded  to  groups  or  individuals 
whose  achievements  or  accomplish- 
ments were  not  of  a  significant  nature 
to  deserve  a  congressional  gold  medal. 

In  order  to  meet  this  concern,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  adopted  a  rule  that  before  any 
gold  medal  legislation  would  be  consid- 
ered for  hearings,  the  legislation 
would  have  to  have  218  cosponsors.  In 
addition,  these  bills  were  brought  to 
the  floor  under  the  suspension  calen- 
dar not  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
debate  or  amendments,  but  rather  to 
make  certain  that  the  medal  would 
have  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
order  to  pass  the  House.  This,  it  was 
felt,  would  give  a  stature  to  the  medal, 
which  would  not  be  there  if  the  medal 
passed  by  one  or  two  vote  margin. 

In  recent  months  the  subcommittee 
has  been  requested  to  waive  the  218 
cosponsor  requirement  for  a  number 
of  gold  medal  proposals.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  those  requests,  but  I  feel  that 
if  we  waive  the  requirement  for  an  ex- 
tremely meritorious  medal,  the  sub- 
committee would  then  be  in  a  position 
of  setting  a  precedent  which  may  well 


lead  to  waiving  the  requirement  for 
medals  of  a  less  than  meritorious 
nature. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  sharp 
differences  on  this  floor  on  the  award- 
ing of  gold  medals.  However,  since  the 
218  cosponsor  rule  has  been  in  place, 
the  criticism  has  been  eliminated.  I  do 
not  think  we  serve  any  purpose  other 
than  to  perhaps  lessen  the  prestige  of 
the  gold  medal  award  by  eliminating 
the  cosponsor  requirement. 

Every  gold  medal  bill  that  has  met 
the  218  cosponsor  requirement  has 
been  scheduled  promptly  for  hearings 
by  the  subcommittee.  And  in  the 
future  I  intend  to  continue  that 
policy.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  Mem- 
bers, in  order  to  make  the  gold  medals 
carry  the  weight  and  prestige  that 
they  deserve,  not  to  ask  the  subcom- 
mittee to  waive  any  of  its  rules,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  return  to  a 
policy  wt-ere  gold  medals  are  handed 
out  like  .noway  tokens. 


Community  Renewal  Employment  Act 
and  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  this  support. 


D  1030 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  HAWKINS 
JOBS  BILL 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  the  House  will  consider  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act,  H.R.  1036.  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Gus  Hawkins.  This  legislation  is 
imperative  because  unemployment  re- 
mains the  foremost  problem  facing 
our  country. 

Despite  claims  that  our  economy  is 
on  the  mend,  statistics  do  not  help 
10.7  million  Americans  still  without 
jobs.  Some  2.5  million  Americans  have 
been  out  of  work  7  months  or  longer. 
The  Hawkins  bill  will  offer  nearly  1 
million  productive  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  who  have  been 
out  of  work  15  weeks  or  longer. 

It  gives  priority  to  those  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

It  targets  funds  for  part-time  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  Na- 
tion's youth,  who  have  been  hit  by  un- 
employment more  than  double  the  na- 
tional average. 

To  those  who  argue  that  we  are  in  a 
recovery,  the  fact  is  that  any  improve- 
ment has  been  split  level. 

Conditions  have  not  improved  for 
blacks,  ar.d  there  are  regions  and 
States,  SiiCh  as  Texas,  where  there  has 
been  no  positive  movement  in  terms  of 
the  economy  or  employment. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congressional 
Black   Caucus   strongly    support   the 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bipartisan 
effort  of  Messrs.  Bethune  and  Za- 
BLOCKi  to  send  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion conference  report  back  to  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  delete  funding  for 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  know  this  will  be  an  extraordinary 
and  a  difficult  vote  for  many  Mem- 
bers. Yet,  it  is  necessary  because  the 
conferees  have  shown  a  disregard  for 
the  will  of  this  Congress  where  there 
is  a  c?ear.  bipartisan  majority  who  op- 
poses chemical  weapons  production. 
The  conferees  have  ignored  the  judg- 
ment upheld  over  14  years,  through 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  moratorium  on  new 
chemical  weapons. 

A  vote  for  the  conference  report  will 
send  no  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union- - 
except  that  this  country  is  willing  to 
squander  its  resources  on  weapons, 
such  as  the  Bigeye  bomb,  that  are  un- 
necessary and  simply  do  not  work. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  unprece- 
dented number  of  Members  who  have 
joined  Messrs.  Bethune  and  Zablocki 
in  this  effort.  We  need  to  send  the  de- 
fense authorization  report  back  to 
conference  with  explicit  instructions 
to  delete  the  funds  for  chemical  weap- 
ons production. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  able  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  will  present  the 
Defense  authorization  conference 
report.  The  late  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  said  that  legislation  is  the  art 
of  the  possible.  We  must  realize  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  conference 
report,  not  a  bill.  There  is  a  lot  in  this 
conference  report  with  which  I  do  not 
agree.  But  this  is  the  best  we  could  do. 
So  what  I  hope  will  happen  is  that  we 
will  apply  what  I  consider  the  51-per- 
cent rule.  If  we  are  in  favor  of  51  per- 
cent of  the  conference  report,  let  us 
vote  for  it;  if  we  are  opposed  to  51  per- 
cent of  it,  let  us  vote  against  it. 

This  is  a  terribly  important  matter 
for  the  country  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
after  the  previous  speaker  to  talk 
about  the  49-percent  rule.  I  think  49 
percent  of  this  conference  report  is 
good  and  51  percent  of  it  is  bad.  I  par- 
ticularly draw  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  effort  that  is  going  to 
be  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  International  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  reject 
this  conference  report.  In  doing  so,  we 


do  not  say  that  we  reject  a  stable  mili- 
tary deterrent.  What  we  do  is  we  make 
a  stand  on  the  issue  of  binary  nerve 
gas.  And  I  think  that  all  of  us  have  to 
recognize  that  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  the  nonproduction  of 
nerve  gas. 

The  conferees  caved  in  on  the  House 
position.  It  is  critical  that  all  of  us 
who  supported  the  effort  of  Mr.  Za- 
blocki want  a  strong  vote,  support 
that  vote  now. 


I  draw  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  an  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  that  begins,  "The  House  has  a 
chance  today  to  rebuke  a  backstage 
legislative  maneuver  and  avoid  a  dan- 
gerous competition  in  a  loathsome 
weapon,  poison  gas.  But  to  do  so  it  has 
to  take  the  unheard  of  step  of  reject- 
ing the  House-Senate  conference 
report. " 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
conference  report  and  to  not  support 
binary  nerve  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  test  of  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  15.  19831 

Reject  the  Poison  Gas  Ploy 
The  House  has  a  chance  today  to  rebuke  a 
backstage  legislative  maneuver  and  avoid  a 
dangerous  competiton  in  a  loathsome 
weapon:  poison  gas.  But  to  do  so.  it  has  to 
take  the  unheard-of  step  of  rejecting  a 
House-Senate  conference  report  on  the 
entlft  $200  billion  defense  authorization  for 
1984. 

The  call  to  do  just  that  comes  from  Chair- 
man Zablocki  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  100  colleagues.  They  are  enraged 
by  the  maneuvering  by  which  the  report 
overrode  the  Houses  repeated  and  over- 
whelming rejection  of  a  new  binary  nerve 
gas.  The  Senate  approved  $131  billion  for  it 
only  by  the  tie-breaking  vote  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush.  But  members  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  betrayed  their 
chamber's  leadership  and  accepted  the 
Senate  endorsement  in  a  private  deal. 

As  Mr.  Zablocki  urges,  the  only  way  to 
withdraw  the  nerve  gas  money  now  is  to 
vote  do'vn  the  whole  bill  and  force  the  con- 
ferees to  rewTite  their  report.  As  he  rightly 
points  out.  there  is  no  military  justification 
for  new  binary  chemical  weapons  and  break- 
ing the  moratorium  on  gas  production  that 
President  Nixon  proclaimed  in  1969. 

•Secretary  Weinberger  acknowledged  in 
written  testimony  earlier  this  year."  Mr.  Za- 
blocki obsenes.  "that  there  is  no  need  for 
more  artillery  shells  because  we  already 
have  a  usable,  deliverable  and  safe  stockpile 
of  chemical  artillery  shells." 

The  Pentagon's  case,  challenged  by  civil- 
ian experts,  is  that  the  binary  gas  will  be 
safer  to  handle  in  a  European  war.  But  the 
NATO  allies  don't  want  it  on  their  territory. 
Apart  from  the  Russians,  only  the  French 
still  stock  poison  gas.  It  is  useful  chiefly  as  a 
deterrent.  It  was  not  used  in  World  War  II 
because  it  is  less  effective  against  protected 
troops  than  high  explosives  and  would  in- 
flict 20  civilian  casualties  for  every  military 

one.  . . 

Instead  of  wasting  money  on  an  abhor- 
rent, unnecessary  weapon,  efforts  are 
needed  to  supplement  the  1925  ban  on  its 
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first  use  by  prohlbltlrg  manufacture  and 
stockpiles.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to 
some  forms  of  on-site  Inspection  toward 
that  end.  The  way  to  reach  It  Is  through 
more  vigorous  negotiation,  not  production. 


1984.  but  we  will  not  be  swayed  by 
hollow  words  and  false  promises. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HISPANICS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Speaker, 
during  the  third  week  of  September 
we  always  celebrate  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  Each  year  we.  as  Hispanics.  re- 
flect upon  our  rich  cultural  heritage 
and  celebrate  the  invaluable  contribu- 
tions we  have  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  This  year  howev- 
er. Hispanic  Heritage  Week  comes  at  a 
time  when  Hispanics  find  themselves 
In  a  politically  charged  atmosphere. 
The  President  is  now  actively  wooing 
Hispanic  voters.  And  as  we  reflect 
upon  our  heritage  it  Is  only  fair  that 
we  reflect  on  President  Reagan's 
record  toward  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidents  record 
toward  Hispanics  is  clear,  and  that 
record  shows  that  Hispanics  have  no 
friend  in  the  White  House.  During  the 
past  2^1  years,  this  administration  has 
worked  actively  to  return  Hispanics 
back  down  the  path  of  poverty,  ne- 
glect, and  injustice.  Just  consider 
these  facts: 

Today,  unemployment  among  His- 
panics stands  at  12.3  percent,  roughly 
3  percent  higher  than  when  the  Presi- 
dent took  office; 

Although  the  President  has  sudden- 
ly expressed  support  for  the  bilingual 
education  program,  he  has  repeatedly 
attempted  to  cut  the  funds  for  this  vi- 
tally important  program  and  diminish 
its  effectiveness; 

In  1979.  the  number  of  Hispanics 
living  below  the  poverty  level  was  2.9 
million  people.  Under  President 
Reagan,  that  numt)er  has  skyrocketed 
to  4.3  million;  and 

President  Reagan  has  cut  funds  for 
programs  that  help  insure  Hispanics 
equal  educational  opportunities,  fair 
housing,  proper  medical  care,  and  jobs. 

President  Reagan's  economic  policy 
of  tax  cuts  for  the  rich  and  budget 
cuts  for  the  programs  that  serve  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged has  threatened  the  ability  of 
millioris  of  Hispanics  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  poverty  and  Into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  be 
Hispanic,  and  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  public  life,  will  continue  to  call  for 
substance  over  shadow  from  this  anti- 
Hispanic  administration.  We  will  also 
continue  to  flex  our  political  muscles 
and  let  be  known  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate policies  and  programs  that  would 
return  us  to  the  past. 

President  Reagan  knows  that  the 
Hispanic  vote  is  going  to  be  crucial  in 


UNAUTHORIZED  CHANGES  IN 
HEARING  TRANSCRIPTS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  September  1,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  notified  me  that  he 
personally  had  made  unauthorized 
changes  in  the  record  of  a  hearing 
conducted  last  year  by  the  Environ- 
ment. Energy,  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee,  along  with  four  other 
House  subcommittees.  Lester  Brown,  a 
professional  staff  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, advised  me  he  had  submit- 
ted to  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  detailed  writ- 
ten statements  and  sworn  testimony 
concerning  the  unauthorized  changes 
in  the  July  21  and  22,  1982,  hearing 
record  entitled  "EPA  Oversight:  One 
Year  Review."  Mr.  Brown  submitted 
his  resignation  and  he  has  been  termi- 
nated from  committee  employment  ef- 
fective Friday,  September  2. 

I  immediately  notified  the  Speaker, 
all  members  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and 
the  minority  members  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  EPA  hearing  of  my 
action.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  will  continue  its  investigation 
and  that  a  full  report  on  the  matter 
will  be  made  to  the  House  as  required 
In  House  Resolution  254. 


CONGRESSMAN  McCOLLUMS 
HUMANITARIAN  EFFORTS 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  today  to  recog- 
nize a  colleague  who  literally  went  the 
extra  mile  for  thousands  of  people  in 
another  nation  who  urgently  needed 
help. 

I  am  referring  to  Representative 
Bill  McCollum,  who  last  month  initi- 
ated two  emergency  airlifts  of  medical 
supplies  to  the  homeless  and  needy  in 
El  Salvador.  Last  summer  Bill 
McCol'.um  went  to  El  Salvador  and 
saw  the  poverty  and  suffering  which 
exists  in  the  displaced  persons  camps, 
which  are  rows  of  shacks  which  house 
families  who  have  had  to  flee  their 
homes  and  farms  because  of  the  war. 
But  It  was  the  severe  lack  of  medical 
supplies  and  the  needless  suffering  of 
men,  women— and  especially  the  chil- 
dren—which struck  him  the  most. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States   he   contacted   Project   HOPE, 


and  within  a  month  55,000  pounds  of 
antibiotics  and  numerous  other  drugs 
and  medical  supplies  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  most  destitute  camps  and 
hospitals  in  El  Salvador.  In  just  a  few 
short  weeks.  Representative  McCol- 
lum and  his  staff  had  generated  dona- 
tions of  supplies  worth  nearly  $2.5  mil- 
lion—as well  as  more  than  $30,000  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  two  airlifts  on 
August  4  and  August  15. 

I  have  seen  these  displaced  persons 
camps,  and  I  know  what  these  medical 
supplies  will  mean  to  the  people  who 
are  living  there.  Bill  McCollum's  ac- 
tions are  a  credit  to  the  Members  of 
this  House,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  the  people  of  Florida  for 
their  overwhelming  response  to  this 
mission  of  mercy. 


TROOPS  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
reported  there  is  no  sentiment  in  the 
Congress  for  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  Lebanon.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  un- 
fortunate because  there  certainly  is  a 
strong  sentiment  among  the  American 
people  for  their  removal. 

The  motivation  for  sending  in  the 
marines,  that  is  to  keep  the  peace,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  questioned.  However, 
good  Intentions  in  no  way  guarantee 
wisdom.  The  fact  that  we  have  assist- 
ed both  factions  in  the  war  in  the  Mid- 
east raises  questions  as  to  just  why  we 
have  positioned  ourselves  between  the 
two  warring  factions.  Already  several 
marines  have  been  killed  and  many 
others  wounded. 

Since  victory  is  not  our  goal  but 
merely  stability  in  an  area  that  has 
been  unstable  for  centuries,  it  makes 
the  task  of  maintaining  peace  impossi- 
ble. Our  military  presence  and  activity 
is  escalating  rapidly.  At  first  it  was  a 
few  marines.  Now  we  have  sent  in 
more  marines  to  stand  by  offshore. 
Naval  and  air  power  is  now  being  used 
to  intimidate  certain  factions  of  this 
civil  war.  Soon  we  will  not  be  able  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  a  deepening 
involvement  that  we  may  well  be  sorry 
for. 

We  should  not  have  gone  into  Leba- 
non in  the  first  place.  We  should  not 
be  escalating  the  military  activity 
there,  and  we  should  leave  Lebanon 
Immediately.  All  we  need  now  is  for 
one  Russian-built  missile  launched  by 
the  Syrians  to  sink  one  of  our  war- 
ships now  shelling  the  Druzes'  posi- 
tion and  the  big  war  will  be  started. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prevent  that  from 
happening. 


IMI 
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POISON  GAS  IN  THE  SAUSAGE  paring   the   H.R.    3520   authorization  Mrs.     ROUKEMA.     Mr.     Speaker. 

(Mr  RFTHUNE  asked  and  was  elven  '^^'^Is  with  the  1983  appropriations  for  today  this  House  will  face  one  of  the 

Jrm.c^n Jrn  Jrirtr^,  thP  Hon^  f nr  ^  t^esc  programs,  the  increase  was  actu-  most  important  decisions  we  will  make 

perm  sslon  to  address  the  House  for  1              15.7   percent.   This   represents  a  this  session.  The  leadership  will  call 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  J^^^^  ,^^^p^^  ^j  ^^  5  j,,j„^„  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  conference  report  on  the  De- 

"^^Mr  rVthttmp  Mr  Sneaker  Inpver  1983  appropriations  for  title  IV's  10  partment    of    Defense    authorization 

ho\J  o  H^„Kt  tKat  VhP  irrrPrt  qprvirPQ  programs.  Having  corrected  the  record  bill.  This  conference  report  should  be 

Sl^utpp  InuM  rnf.ntThP  fmotfon  '"  regard  to  this  percentage  let  me  put  defeated  because  it  contains  authorlza- 

nfT^TmomPnt  ,;^th  the  old  adaJ^  t^^^^^^  this  Statistic  in  further  perspective  as  tlon  for  a  new  generation  of  deadly 

fegslatrn  is  lllTe  sausage  befng  made  *ell  as  establish  a  final  version  of  the  chemical  weapons, 

nhf  Sort  to  trf  to /et  tS?  confer  statistics    used    during    this    week's  This  House  rejected  authorization  of 

ence    reDort    of    DC^D^  thrSugh    this  ^^^^'^-  Title  IV  contains  a  total  of  these  lethal  munitions  on  a  recorded 

House   Never  had  a  doubt  about  that  ^^-^  flU'on  in  new  spending  over  the  vote.  The  other  body  could  not  muster 

ThevlvthatleelslaUonir^^^^^  1981  Reconciliation  Act  for  1984  for  its  a  majority  In  support  of  it.  and  ap- 

sale  bein/riadl  dfnot^k  whaUsln  1°  programs,  a  dollar  amount  which  I  proved  it  only  with  the  tie-breaking 

ft    do  not  r.ok    do  not  ^k  ^uStlons  accurately  reported.  This  is  $3.4  billion  ^ote  of  the  Vice  President.  Unfortu- 

about  Tt    Buf  iefme  ten  ySu  son^^^^  «'  4*  percent  more  than  the  Presl-  nately,  the  conferees  Included  funding 

?mne  Therfls  Dois^n  gis  i^this  sTS-  Kent's    fiscal    year    1984    request    for  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  this  body, 

saie    W?dfd  n?t  put  if  tSere    T^^^  these    programs,     according     to     the  consequently,  we  should  defeat  this 

HoSseVas  voted  agaSst  it  for  2  years  Office   of   Management   and   Budget,  conference    report    and    instruct    the 

"unnlng.^hf  Senato?s  did  not  put  it  Specifically,  compared  to  fiscal  year  conferees   to   produce   a   new   report 

there  They  tied  49  to  49  on  this  issue.  19^3  appropriations,  title  IV  s  authorl-  ^^^^^  rejects  poison  gas  weaponry  and 

The  administration  put  poison  gas  in  nations    for    compensatory    education  continues  the  moratorium  on  produc- 

this  sausage  because  the  Vice  Presl-  would  Increase  21  percent,  the  author-  ^^^^  j^  ^ff^ct  since  1969. 

dent  cast  the  vote  that  made  the  decl-  ization  for  education  for  the  handi-  ^he  New  York  Times  published  an 

sion  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  our  con-  capped  would  increase  25  percent,  the  excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  in 

ferecs  being  biased  as  they  are  in  favor  authorization  for  vocational  education  ^^^^  mornings  edition  and  1  include  it 

of  this  project,  immediately  caved  in.  would  increase  13  Percent,  the  author-  j^^   printing   in   the   Record   at   this 

rejected  the  House  position  and  took    ization  for  adult  .education  would  in-  j^^ 

the  position  not  of  the  U.S.  Senate  but    Zl^'l^-^^^'^f^-  p' e^^r  Staice  ^^^  ™^  ^0^^°"  ^a^  P^ov 

of  the  Vice  President  and  the  admlnls-    for     low-Income     energy     assistance 

tration  and  put  the  poison  gas  in  this  -^^^^fj-^^^,  Wl'cwoC  d  in?r  L^H  baTSaTStivfmTnVufc^arroid  I 

sausage.  thorization  lor  Wic  wouia  mcredJ.*;  ii  ^^^^^^^^5    competition    m    a    loathsome 

If  we  reject  the  conference  report,  percent.                              ♦*♦>,«  r,r>r  weapon:  poison  gas.  But  to  do  so.  it  has  to 

nothing  draconlan  is  going  to  happen.  I  regret  my  misstatement  01  ine  per-  ^^^^  ^^^  unheard-of  step  of  rejecting  a 

They  will  go  back  out  to  the  confer-  centage  increase  statistic  used  to  com-  House-Senate    conference    report    on    the 

ence  and  do  what  they  ought  to  do  Pare  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  to  entire  $200  billion  defense  authorization  for 

and  that  Is  respect  the  will  of  the  H.R.  3520's  authorization  request  for  ig^.                      ,,„„.„„«„„„  rb;.,r 

_,„„_i„  the  title  IV  programs  and  hope  this  The  call  to  do  just  that  comes  from  Chair- 

These  weapons  are  not  needed.  We  statement  of  the  key  budget  numbers  man  Zabiocki  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  (Torn- 

ha^veTrovldThat  over  and"over  again  used   in  the  title   IV  debate  will  be  -'"-,-^,^2°^^^^^^^^ 

in  debate  here  in  this  House.  And  the  helpful  to  my  colleagues  In  addition.  I  ^v'errode   me  Hope's  repeated  and  o^ver- 

Big-eye  bomb  does  not  work.  It  blows  would   like    to   provide    this   House    a  ^,j,g,niing  rejection  of  a  new  binary  nerve 

up  on  us.  not  the  enemy.  side-by-side  comparison  of  these  pro-  ^^  .j.^^^  senate  approved  $131  million  for  It 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  conference  grams'  1983  appropriations,  their  1984  ^^^y  t,y  the  tie-breaking  vote  of  vice  Presl- 

report  Reconciliation  ceilings,   and  the  H.R.  dent  Bush.  But  members  of  the  House  Mili- 

^_^^^,.^  3520  authorizations.  tary    Affairs    Committee    betrayed    their 

chamber's    leadership    and    accepted    the 

REHABILITATION  ACT  COMPARISON  OP  1983  APPROPRIATIONS.  1984  RECONCILIA-  ggnate  endorsement  in  a  private  deal. 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1983  tiON  APPROPRIATIONS  CEILINGS,  AND  H.R   3520  AU-  As  Mr.  Zabiocki  urges,  the  only  way  to 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was  THORIZATIONS  fOR  THE  PROGRAMS  IN  TITLE  IV  OF  HR.  ^^^own  \he  w^X  b"  aTfo'rcrtLloS 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  3520  ^^^^^3  ^^  rewrite  their  report.  As  he  rightly 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  (itntaanib  o(  dd^rsi  points  out.  there  is  no  military  Justification 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  . for  new  binary  chemical  weapons  and  break- 
matter. )  !963          1994        «»  3520  ing  the  moratorium  on  gas  production  that 

Mr       BARTLETT.      Mr.      Speaker.     m'^'j^fn'  'tconciimion  »uinofii3iio«  president  Nixon  proclaimed  in  1969. 

during  the  debate  on  the  Rehabilita-  ,^,,                                „,^,,^    .....^    ., .,...(,  "Secretary   Weinberger  acknowledged  in 

tlon    Act    Amendments    of    1983    this    ^^,„  i:  .:.^S    ''S    "K    *7'"1"  r^""°"r.,tf: 'f '^'^s^"n"■  n^ed  ?or 

week,  a  coMusing  array  Of  statistics    ig^^oM..^^..^    i.i...:     i,on..oo     i.socooo    ^^-ki  obsen.es, ^^^^^^^^^ 

were  used.  One  of  my  most  important    ^y,,,  ^ucaiKm - am      100.000      iwooo  ^          usable,  deliverable  and  safe  stockpile 

goals  in  floor  debate  is  to  be  sure  that    {;is,jd «« 7nm      aiooo      273900  ^f^^^^^^^,  ^rtniery  shells." 

Members  are  supplied  with  the  best  in-  (^^^„,^  s^rvcM  program  jeslsoo  389:400  398.000  The  Pentagon's  case,  challenged  by  civil- 
formation  available,  that  the  informa-  iwinwme e«tsy  Bsistancs  i.jn.ooo  1.875,000  2.250,000  ^  experts,  is  that  the  binary  gas  will  be 
tlon  is  soundly  reasoned,  and  that  it  is  *'^                                 1.I6O.000     1.126,000     ueo.ooo  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,^  .^  ^  European  war.  But  the 

accurately  applied  to  the  questions  at       Wai «5«"i'     «■«'«»    """OOO  NATO  allies  don't  want  it  on  their  territory. 

hand.  Of  the  many  statistics  cited.  I    ^ Apart  from  ['^^^^  ^"f  jfjf '  °"  j;/,''^^^;^^^^ 

have  Since  discovered  that  I  used  one                          st.u  stock  ^f^J^^- ^,Vl,"-';;),^r'jrwaMI 

statistic  in  error  and  want  to  correct  OPPOSITION  TO  BINARY  because  it  is  less  effective  against  proie-'.ed 

the  record  for  my  colleagues.  ruvM^CAi   WFAPONS  troops  than  high  explosives  and  would  in- 

I  erroneously  quoted  the  percentage  <.n£.wii«.,Au  wc^r^^a  o  ^^^^^  ^^  civilian  casualties  for  every  military 

Increase  between  the  1983  appropria-  (Mrs.    ROUKEMA    asked    and    vas  ^^g 

tlons  and  the  H  R.  3520  authorization  given  permission  to  address  the  House  instead  of  wasting  money  on  an  abhor- 

request  for  the  10  programs  contained  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  rent,     unnecessary    *eaPor..    efforts    are 

m  title  IV  as  being  a  34-percent  rise,  her  remarks,  and  include  extraneous  ".e^f^<lj°  ^"Pp';;'";^"' 'i*!,^^^^^^^^ 

And  I  apologize  for  that  error.  In  com-  matter.)  ^'^s'  "se  by  prohibiting  manufacture  ana 
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stockpiles.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to 
some  forms  of  on-site  inspection  toward 
that  end.  The  way  to  reach  it  is  through 
more  vigorous  negotiation,  not  production. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
stress  that  we  are  all  outraged  at  the 
Soviet  shooting  of  a  Korean  airliner. 
However,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
because  of  justifiable  outrage  toward 
that  tragedy  to  approve  a  weapon 
which  is  totally  unrelated  to  that 
event  and  which  has  never  been  ap- 
proved by  majority  vote  of  this  House. 
The  same  cool  analytic  judgment 
should  be  exercised  in  our  votes  today. 


D  1045 

SENDING  A  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
SOVIETS 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
stand  in  support  of  those  individuals 
that  argue  that  it  is  important  to  give 
the  Soviet  Union  a  more  definite  mes- 
sage than  yesterday,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  pass  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

If  we  stand  here  and  pass  words  on 
Wednesday,  and  then  when  it  comes  to 
the  authorization  bill,  because  some  of 
us  disagree  with  the  spending  of  ap- 
proximately one  one-hundredth  of  I 
percent,  we  vote  the  entire  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  down.  I  would  argue 
that  that  would  be  the  type  of  mes- 
sage that  the  Soviet  Union  would  get. 
totally  inconsistent  from  the  message 
of  Wednesday. 

If  we  do  one  thing  on  Wednesday.  I 
think  we  should  be  consistent  on 
Thursday. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  thing 
we  can  do  and  I  think  we  should  do 
soon.  We  should  increase  the  funding 
for  the  International  Broadcasting 
System. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  revela- 
tions is  the  fact  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  in  this 
world  that  do  not  know  the  truth 
about  what  happened  on  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
think  in  terms  of  increasing  the  fimd- 
ing  of  institutions  like  the  Voice  of 
America  so  that  the  whole  world  re- 
ceives the  truth  and  the  differences 
between  democratic  America  and  to- 
talitarian Russia  is  understood  by  all. 


MISINFORMATION  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION BILL 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately there  has  been  some  misin- 


formation falling  on  the  ears  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

On  August  3  even  before  the  DOD 
conference  had  completed  its  work  a 
■'Dear  Colleague"  went  out  from  Mem- 
bers opposed  to  the  actions  of  the 
DOD  conference.  Unfortunately  there 
were  several  errors  in  that  letter. 

One  letter  quotes  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  says  we  have  all  of  the 
chemical  warfare  items  that  we  need. 
He  has  never  said  that.  It  is  an  inaccu- 
rate quote. 

They  said  we,  the  House  conferees, 
walked  into  the  conference  with  a 
House  bill  and  walked  out  with  a 
Senate  bill.  That  is  not  true. 

We  walked  out  with  a  fair,  hard- 
fought,  reasonable  compromise  that 
does  not  allow  for  production  of 
binary  weapons.  It  allows  for  facilities 
construction,  it  allows  for  component 
production,  but  these  components 
cannot  be  used,  put  together,  or  even 
made  into  a  binary  weapons  system 
until  after  1985. 

I  would  invite  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  we  all  know  the  way 
the  Soviets  treat  human  life,  treat  the 
world  and  treat  weapons  systems.  I 
would  say  to  Members  of  the  House: 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  in  the  con- 
tinuous production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons since  1921  and  for  the  past  14 
years  have  added  many,  many  plants: 
while  we  have  done  nothing. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RIDGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  administration  for  rec- 
ognizing the  serious  problem  we  still 
have  with  unemployment.  On  Septem- 
ber 13,  Mr.  Daniel  Benjamin,  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  that  the  administration 
supports  an  18-month  extension  of  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
(FSC)  program. 

The  problem  of  high  unemployment 
is  not  going  to  be  solved  before  Sep- 
tember 30.  when  the  current  FSC  pro- 
gram expires.  For  that  reason,  I  joined 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
3433  which  extends  the  FSC  program 
for  another  6  months.  The  proposal  by 
the  administration  recognizes  that 
there  are  very  real  problems  in  getting 
the  unemployed  people  back  to  work. 
This  process  is  predicted  to  be  slow 
even  though  the  economy  has  shown 
signs  of  improvement  in  the  last  few 
months. 

Unfortunately,  my  district  is  re- 
sponding even  more  slowly  than  many 
other  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  pos- 


sible that  northwest  Pennsylvania  will 
be  suffering  with  high  unemployment 
for  quite  some  time.  The  extension  of 
the  FSC  program  will  help  the  people 
of  my  district  meet  their  basic  needs 
as  they  look  for  new  jobs. 

This  program  is  more  vital  than  ever 
to  Pennsylvania  as  the  State  recently 
triggered  off  of  the  extended  benefit 
(EB)  program.  Pennsylvania  triggered 
off  the  EB  program  in  part  because  we 
have  had  people  unemployed  for  so 
long  that  they  no  longer  count  in  the 
statistics.  These  people  are  still  unem- 
ployed but  because  of  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  unemployed,  the 
Government  can  say  that  unemploy- 
ment has  improved.  This  is  a  cruel 
hoax  to  perpetrate  on  the  unemployed 
who  need  Government  assistance 
while  searching  for  a  new  job,  espe- 
cially in  areas  with  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  urge  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  rethink  its  po- 
sition on  not  changing  the  EB  pro- 
gram. We  need  to  remember  that 
while  unemployment  has  come  down 
to  some  extent,  it  remains  very  high. 
It  is  important  that  people  who  live  in 
areas  of  the  country,  such  as  north- 
west Pennsylvania,  with  high  unem- 
ployment are  able  to  receive  all  the  as- 
sistance possible.  This  situation  forces 
us  to  consider  ways  to  adjust  for 
States  that  have  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment but  are  no  longer  eligible  to 
receive  EB  compensation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  consider 
the  need  to  provide  relief  for  unem- 
ployed people  in  areas  with  high  un- 
employment. One  way  to  address  this 
problem  is  by  joining,  with  me.  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  3575.  which  allows  a 
State  to  trigger  on  to  the  EB  program 
if  it  has  a  total  unemployment  rate  of 
11  percent  or  more.  To  assist  Pennsyl- 
vania we  need  to  amend  the  11  per- 
cent, but  I  am  hopeful  that  in  either 
committee  or  on  the  floor  this  could 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  again  con- 
gratulate the  administration  for  recog- 
nizing the  seriousness  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  and  recognizing  the 
need  to  extend  the  FSC  program.  I 
also  want  to  encourage  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  extend  the  FSC  pro- 
gram to  help  the  unemployed  at  this 
time  when  unemployment  rates 
remain  much  too  high. 


SENDING  A  SIGNAL  TO  THE 
SOVIETS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
share  the  revulsion  that  some  of  the 
previous  speakers  feel  for  the  projec- 


tion of  the  chemical  warfare  provi- 
sions in  the  conference  report.  Yet  I 
am  willing  to  set  those  aside  for  the 
moment  for  the  greater  purpose  of 
sending  the  necessary  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  the  world  at  large 
that  this  Nation  is  prepared  to  do 
what  it  can  and  what  it  will  to  thwart 
Soviet  aggression. 

Another  day  will  come  for  another 
debate  on  the  chemical  warfare  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  and  others  yet  to 
come.  I  will  reserve  my  battle  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  that 
moment. 

It  is  important  now  for  the  purposes 
of  our  country  to  pass  this  bill  as  fast 
as  possible.  I  will,  therefore,  delay  my 
opposition  to  the  chemical  warfare 
provisions. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 16,  1983.  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR. 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES. EDUCATION,  AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1984 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow,  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1983,  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies,  and  for  other  purposes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  .^ill. 

The   SPEAXER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest  of   the   gentleman    from   Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3263,  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1984 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3263) 
making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Hefner,  Bevill,  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Alexander,  Addabbo,  Chappell, 
Dicks.  Fazio,  Written.  Regula,  Ed- 


wards,  of  Oklahoma, 
ingston,  and  Conte. 
There  was  no  objection. 

REJECTING  THE  DOD 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferfefice  report  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization is  a  report  that  I  cannot 
support.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in 
my  35  years  in  this  august  body  that  I 
will  be  voting  against  a  defense  confer- 
ence report. 

I  do  so  reluctantly.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  we  have  to  point  out  that 
through  a  proper  legislative  process 
earlier  this  year,  this  House,  by  an 
overriding  vote  of  256  to  161  denied 
the  $114.6  million  for  the  production 
of  these  binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 
Further,  in  the  other  body  it  was  a  tie 
vote  and  it  took  the  Vice  President  to 
break  the  tie.  These  votes  clearly  show 
that  there  is  no  question  that  the  Con- 
gress rejected  the  production  of  new- 
lethal  nerve  gas  weapons. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  a 
recent  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  signed 
by  myself  and  91  other  Members  quote 
Secretary  Weinberger  correctly.  My 
answer  is  "yes."  In  the  other  body 
early  this  year.  Secretary  Weinberger 
indeed  stated  that  there  are  sufficient 
numbers,  that  we  already  have  a 
usable,  deliverable,  and  safe  stockpile 
of  chemical  artillery  shells. 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  today 
which  ends  as  follows: 

Instead  of  wasting  money  on  an  abhor- 
rent, unnecessary  weapon,  efforts  are 
needed  to  supplement  the  1925  ban  on  its 
first  use  by  prohibiting  manufacture  and 
stockpiles. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Defense 
conference  report. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15.  1983] 
Reject  the  Poison  Gas  Ploy 
The  House  has  a  chance  today  to  rebuke  a 
backstage  legislative  maneuver  and  avoid  a 
dangerous  competition  in  a  loathsome 
weapon:  poison  gas.  But  to  do  so.  it  has  to 
take  the  unheard-of  step  of  rejecting  a 
House-Senate  conference  report  on  the 
entire  $200  billion  defense  authorization  for 
1984. 

The  call  to  do  just  that  comes  from  Chair- 
man Zablocki  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  100  colleagues.  They  are  enraged 
by  the  maneuvering  by  which  the  report 
overrode  the  House's  repeated  and  over- 
whelming rejection  of  a  new  binary  nerve 
gas.  The  Senate  approved  $131  million  for  it 
only  by  the  tie-breaking  vote  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush.  But  members  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  betrayed  their 
Clamber's  leadership  and  accepted  the 
Senate  endorsement  in  a  private  deal. 

As  Mr.  Zablocki  urges,  the  only  way  to 
withdraw  the  nerve  gas  money  now  is  to 
vote  down  the  whole  bill  and  force  the  con- 
ferees to  rewrite  their  report.  As  he  rightly 
points  out,  there  is  no  military  justification 


for  new  binary  chemical  weapons  and  break- 
ing the  moratorium  on  gas  production  that 
President  Nixon  proclaimed  in  1969. 

"Secretary  Weinljerger  acknowledged  in 
written  testimony  earlier  this  year, "  Mr.  Za- 
blocki observes,  "that  there  is  no  need  for 
more  artillery  shells  because  we  already 
have  a  usable,  deliverable  and  safe  stockpile 
of  chemical  artillery  shells." 

The  Pentagons  case,  challenged  by  civil- 
ian experts,  is  that  the  binary  gas  will  be 
safer  to  handle  in  a  European  war.  But  the 
NATO  allies  don't  want  it  on  their  territory. 
Apart  from  the  Russians,  only  the  French 
still  stock  poison  gas.  It  is  useful  chiefly  as  a 
deterrent.  It  was  not  used  in  World  War  II 
because  it  is  less  effective  agains'  protected 
troops  than  high  explosives  and  would  in- 
flict 20  civilian  casualties  for  every  military 
one. 

Instead  of  wasting  money  on  an  abhor- 
rent, unnecessary  weapon,  efforts  are 
needed  to  supplement  the  1925  ban  on  its 
first  use  by  prohibiting  manufacture  and 
stockpiles.  The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to 
some  forms  of  on-side  inspection  toward 
that  end.  The  way  to  reach  It  is  through 
more  vigorous  negotiation,  not  production. 


NERVE  GAS 
(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  register  this 
Houses  position  on  nerve  gas,  and  to 
reassert  the  political  prerogatives  of 
this  House  in  a  bicameral  legislature, 
by  rejecting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  conference  report 
new  before  us.  The  key  issue  here  is 
nerve  gas.  The  bill  would  authorize  its 
production  starting  in  1985. 

Let  us  review  the  facts.  The  Senate 
has  a  tie  vote  on  this  issue  and  only 
the  Vice  President,  a  representative  of 
the  executive  branch,  broke  the  tie. 
The  House  decisively  rejected  nerve 
gas  by  a  vote  of  256  to  161.  The  simple 
total,  adding  both  Houses  together,  is 
305  to  211,  strong  vote,  a  2-to-3  ratio. 

Others  are  calling  for  swift  passage 
of  this  bill,  including  nerve  gas  produc- 
tion, in  the  wake  of  the  tragic  Korean 
Air  Lines  incident. 

We  can  resume  consideration  of  the 
Defense  authorization  in  the  very  near 
future,  but  we  must  not  let  Soviet  ac- 
tions direct  and  dictate  the  schedule 
and  procedures  in  this  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  now  send  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  back  to 
remove  nerve  gas  production  by  sup- 
porting the  Zablocki-Bethune  motion 
and  vote  no  on  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion conference  report. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  675, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1984 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.   675)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions   for    fiscal    year    1984    for    the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
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search,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  year,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
September  12.  1983.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  yield  10 
minutes  of  my  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
yield  to  those  who  wish  to  speak 
against  the  conference  report  because 
of  the  provisions  on  chemical  muni- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
l)efore  the  House  today  the  conference 
report  on  S.  675.  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
conference  report  authorizes  $187.5 
billion  for  procurement;  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation;  oper- 
ation and  maintenance;  and  civil  de- 
fense. It  also  authorizes  military  and 
civilian  personnel  strengths  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  fiscal 
year  1984  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  general  provisions  Intended  to  Im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  insure  that  the  funds  author- 
ized are  used  effectively,  and  to  im- 
prove the  compensation  for  military 
personnel. 

Overall.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  is  an  appropriate— and  meas- 
ured—response to  the  threat  we  face 
and  to  the  actions  of  those  who  pose 
that  threat. 

Recognizing  the  serious  budget  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  Nation,  the  confer- 
ees have  held  real  growth  for  de- 
fense—that Is.  growth  over  and  above 
Inflation— to  approximately  5  percent. 
The  majority  of  conferees  believe  that 
real  growth  of  at  least  this  level  is  ab- 
solutely essential  over  the  next  several 
years  In  order  to  equip  and  man  our 
Armed  Forces  to  meet  the  growing 
Soviet  threat  that  has  again  been  all 


too  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  events 
of  the  recent  past. 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  "good  will"  of 
the  Soviets  to  help  assure  a  stable 
world  In  the  future.  They  look  at  the 
world  from  an  entirely  different  per- 
spective and  hold  an  entirely  different 
set  of  values.  That  does  not  mean  we 
should  not  deal  with  them  or  seek 
agreements  that  will  be  to  our  mutual 
benefit.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  do  this  carefully,  and  we  must  do 
it  from  a  position  of  unquestioned 
strength. 

It  is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  civi- 
lization as  we  know  it  today  that  the 
superpowers  continue— and.  In  fact,  ac- 
celerate—the pursuit  of  arms  limita- 
tion agreements.  To  this  end.  there 
are  a  number  of  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report  directed  specifically 
toward  arms  control.  But.  I  want  to  re- 
Iterate,  the  United  States  must  pursue 
this  critical  goal  with  eyes  wide  open 
and  with  a  clear  and  unequivocal  un- 
derstanding of  the  mentality  and  long- 
term  objectives  of  the  Soviets.  That 
mentality  was  displayed  again  In  all  its 
brutality  in  the  shooting  down  of  an 
unarmed  civilian  aircraft  with  the  loss 
of  269  lives. 

A  case  In  point  Is  binary  chemical 
munitions.  The  House  conferees  un- 
derstand the  strong  feelings  In  this 
body  regarding  this  Issue.  We  debated 
the  issue  extensively  on  the  House 
floor,  and  we  argued  long  and  hard  In 
conference  to  maintain  the  House  po- 
sition. In  an  unusual  procedural  In- 
stance, the  House  conferees  sought 
and  were  provided  the  opportunity  to 
reopen  this  matter  after  originally 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  position.  How- 
ever, after  further  consideration,  the 
Senate  conferees  again  insisted  on 
their  provision.  Including  restrictive 
language  that  we  believe  has  substan- 
tial support  in  the  House. 

The  House  conferees  found  most 
compelling  the  Senate's  argument  re- 
lated to  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  continue— from  a  position  of 
strength— its  negotiations  to  ban 
chemical  weapons.  A  nation  that 
reacts  from  such  national  paranoia 
that  It  would  shoot  down  an  unarmed 
passenger  aircraft  because  of  a  modest 
Intrusion  of  its  border  will  only  re- 
spect strength.  To  become  more 
secure,  the  Soviet  Union  must  see 
more  advantage  in  giving  up  a  poten- 
tial weapon  than  In  keeping  it. 

A  nation  that  has  so  little  respect 
for  civilian  losses  of  another  national- 
ity would  surely  have  little  concern  for 
using  chemical  weapons.  Our  only 
hope  Is  to  be  perceived  as  firm  in  our 
determination  to  offset  such  a  military 
and  political  advantage  with  a  like  ca- 
pability. The  Soviets  are  unconcerned 
regarding  the  casualties  to  the  citizens 
of  other  nations;  we  can  hope  and 
pray  they  are  not  similarly  uncon- 
cerned about  casualties  to  their  own 
population. 


Who  would  say— after  the  events  of 
the  last  2  weeks— that  we  should  take 
any  other  stance  but  dealing  from  a 
position  of  strength? 

To  do  anything  else  would  be  to  say: 
Trust  the  Soviets?  Trust  the  Soviets  to 
sign  a  chemical  warfare  treaty  even 
when  they  are  achieving  a  great  ;  ipe- 
rlorlty  In  that  area?  Trust  the  Soviets, 
who  shoot  down  Innocent  civilians,  to 
not  use  a  chemical  warfare  advantage 
against  the  Free  World? 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  To  vote 
down  this  conference  report  because 
of  the  provision  for  chemical  warfare 
preparedness  Is  to  vote  to  trust  the  So- 
viets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  resent  the  implication 
in  a  recent  newspaper  article  regard- 
ing the  chemical  weapons  provision 
that  we  were  acting  irresponsibly  in 
accepting  the  Senate  provision.  Any 
provision  that  either  body  brings  to 
conference  is  a  legitimate  provision  for 
Inclusion  in  the  conference  report,  and 
the  Senate  brought  the  chemical  pro- 
vision to  conference.  The  requirement 
for  a  full  and  free  conference  is  among 
the  oldest  rules  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  conference 
report,  we  remained  within  the  target 
set  for  national  defense  by  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  conference 
report  reflects  a  $10.5  billion  reduction 
in  the  President's  request.  When 
added  to  actions  already  taken  on  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills 
for  military  construction,  the  reduc- 
tions recommended  are  consistent 
with  the  required  reduction  of  $11.9 
billion  from  the  total  of  $268.6  billion 
requested  by  the  President. 

We  are  recommending  5  percent  real 
growth  compared  to  the  10  percent  re- 
quested by  the  President,  but  I  believe 
that  this  rate  of  growth— if  main- 
tained at  a  consistent  level  in  the 
future— can  to  keep  our  Nation  secure. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  and  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  and  to  each  of 
the  additional  conferees  appointed  to 
address  the  Issues  related  to  Intelli- 
gence and  Impact  aid.  The  expertise  of 
each  of  these  Members  contributed 
greatly  to  the  conference  report  we 
produced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  an  overwhelming 
vote  to  adopt  the  conference  report 
and  send  the  needed  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  bullied  by 
Soviet  threats  and  brutality. 

CORRECTIONS  TO  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  DOD 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,   1984— REPORT  NO.  98-352 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  number  of  correc- 
tions to  errors  made  in  the  conference 
report: 

Pages  101-102:  The  second  line  of  the 
summary  table  on  each  page  erroneously 
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states  that  the  table  excludes  the  land 
based  strategic  ballistic  missile  program. 
This  program  Is  Included  in  the  figures. 

Page  102:  In  the  Summary  of  Conference 
Actions  table,  the  Total,  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion program  entry  Is  incorrect.  The  correct 
figure  is  4.450.4.  not  4.808.2. 

Pages  122-123:  Under  Fort  Devens  train- 
ing support,  the  last  line  incorrectly  says 
the  House  recedes.  In  (act.  the  Senate  re- 
cedes on  this  Item. 

Page  164:  The  table  Indicates  that  $97.8 
million  would  be  authorized  for  special 
repair  parts  follow  on  technology.  This  is  an 
error.  The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  the 
$97.8  million  reauesled  lor  M-X  spares  and 
repair  parts. 

Page  171:  The  paragraph  explaining  the 
undistributed  reduction  of  $19.8  million  In 
the  Army  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles account  Is  misplaced.  This  paragraph 
duplicates  the  paragraph  found  at  the 
lx)ttom  of  page  114  of  the  report. 

Page  174:  The  table  erroneously  Indicates 
that  H.R,  2969  would  authorize  $647.9  mil- 
lion for  classified  equipment.  The  correct 
figure  Is  $640.0  million. 

Page  212:  The  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance, Air  Force  table.  Central  Supply  and 
Maintenance-Real  estate  leasing  entry 
should  read  - 1.000.  not  1,000. 

Page  216:  An  extra  0  was  Inadvertently 
added  to  the  Claims,  defense  conference  rec- 
ommendation entry  in  the  Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Other  Budget  Activities  table. 
The  figure  should  read  172,900.  not 
172,9000. 

D  1100 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  fully 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  my  chair- 
man, Mr.  Price,  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Certainly  no  one  has  worked  harder 
to  produce  this  conference  report  than 
has  our  chairman,  and  I  also  want  to 
commend  all  of  the  other  House  con- 
ferees who  worked  long  hours, 
through  the  night,  for  several  days  to 
accomplish  this  conference  report. 

Let  me  say  I  am  pleased.  I  am  proud 
of  this  conference  report.  There  have 
been  allegations,  evidently  made  In  an 
emotional  moment,  by  some  that  the 
House  just  walked  in  and  caved  in  to 
the  Senate,  walked  in  with  the  House 
report  and  came  out  with  the  Senate 
report  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  fact  Is  that  the  confer- 
ees considered  more  than  750  differ- 
ences In  the  mammoth  legislation 
before  the  House,  including  over  600 
differences  in  dollar  authorizations 
and  over  150  differences  In  language 
provisions. 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  in 
some  Instances;  the  Senate  receded  to 
the  House  In  some  instances.  And,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  conference  reports,  it 
was  a  matter  of  give  and  take. 

We  met  until  10  and  11  o'clock  at 
night  for  the  last  3  nights  of  the  con- 
ference trying  to  resolve  the  Issues. 
One  of  the  controversial  issues  dis- 


cussed, which  will  be  discussed  today, 
was  the  matter  of  the  binary  round, 
the  statement  being  that  the  House 
just  went  in  and  capitulated  to  the 
Senate  and  receded  and  put  up  no 
fight  at  all.  I  for  one  urged  that  It  not 
be  included  in  this  report.  I  urged  that 
the  matter  be  reconsidered  when  in 
fact  it  was  included.  It  was  the  will  of 
the  conferees,  though,  in  the  spirit  of 
give  and  take.  In  order  to  get  some  of 
the  things  we  wanted,  that  we  receded 
on  this  one  Item.  It  was  not  a  sellout, 
It  was  not  a  giveaway. 

What  we  wound  up  with  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  provisions  deal- 
ing with  binary  that  the  House  had 
voted  for  In  support  of  the  Leath 
amendment  which  only  failed  by  some 
14  votes.  So  whan  you  hear  the  state- 
ment "Well,  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  it,"  this  Is  just  not 
the  case.  They  came  within  14  votes  of 
passing  It. 

What  we  did  in  fact  incorporate  in 
the  conference  report  was  that  same, 
almost  Identical  provision  contained  in 
the  Leath  amendment,  which  was  de- 
feated by  only  14  votes. 

I  think  the  conference  report  Is  a 
good  piece  of  work.  I  think  It  was  ar- 
rived at  conscientiously.  In  good  faith 
with  the  Members  of  the  House.  We 
did  not  breach  faith.  We  attempted  to 
maintain  the  House  position.  But  as  in 
all  conferences,  we  were  not  able  to  do 
it  in  every  instance. 

Since  the  conference  report  was  con- 
cluded a  number  of  things  have  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  period  of  5  weeks  since  then 
several  events  have  happened  which 
vividly  demonstrate  that  we  indeed  are 
living  In  a  dangerous  world:  Libya  has 
invaded  Chad,  for  Instance;  we  de- 
ployed the  AWACS  and  some  F-15's  to 
protect  in  that  area;  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon  has  again  broken  out  and  we 
have  sustained  American  casualties  in 
that  area  resulting  in  the  death  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Marine  Corps  In 
our  peacekeeping  force;  we  have  had 
major  exercises  in  Central  America 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  Only  yester- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  voted 
unanimously  to  condemn  the  callous 
and  brutal  destruction  of  a  South 
Korean  airliner,  killing  269  men, 
women,  and  children  including  one 
Member  from  this  House  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  many  of  us  here. 

What  is  our  response  to  this  type  of 
action?  Will  the  Kremlin  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  resolution  passed  in  the 
House  yesterday  than  they  will  to  the 
overwhelming  passage  of  this  confer- 
ence report? 

Which  is  going  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant: the  passage  of  the  Armed  Forces 
authorization  bill  or  some  statement 
of  principle  that  was  passed  yesterday 
as  a  matter  of  a  resolution?  Of  course 
they  will  not  pay  nearly  as  much  at- 
tention to  a  resolution  yesterday  as 


they  will  this  conference  report  that 
we  will  pass  today. 

Passage  of  this  conference  report  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Kremlin  that  they  under- 
stand, the  message  that  we  seek  to 
maintain  peace  but  not  at  any  price, 
that  in  pursuing  arms  control  agree- 
ments we  do  not  intend  to  unilaterally 
concede  every  advantage  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  would 
think  it  ironic  indeed  if  in  fact  the  So- 
viets interpreted  their  action  in  shoot- 
ing down  the  plane  as  a  triggering 
device  that  passed  this  bill,  including 
the  binary  round,  because  this  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  them.  They  have  the  capability, 
they  have  been  developing  it  for  years 
and  have  practiced  with  it;  it  is  Indige- 
nous to  their  army  units. 

To  say  that  what  they  did  has 
prompted  the  response  in  this  House 
including  the  binary  round  which 
might  not  have  been  included  other- 
wise, I  think  that  would  be  ironic 
indeed,  would  Indeed  be  sending  a  mes- 
sage and  then  the  only  thing  that 
would  keep  it  from  going  into  our  in- 
ventory would  be  for  the  Soviets  to 
come  and  sit  down  at  the  table  with  us 
and  sign  a  treaty  saying  that  they  too 
win  not  produce  chemical  weapons. 

Now.  that  would  be  the  message  I 
would  like  to  send. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  a  quertion? 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  made  a  point  about 
the  Leath  amendment  just  losing  by 
14  votes.  The  gentleman  was  praising 
the  fact  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee accepted  that  language  as  a  com- 
promise. 

The  gentleman  was  not  trying  to  in- 
dicate that  we  in  the  House  had  not, 
by  an  overwhelming  margin,  voted  to 
delete  binary  nerve  gas  and  the  Senate 
only  voted  with  one  vote,  with  the 
Vice  President  casting  the  deciding 
vote. 

Mr.    DICKINSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

think  the  gentleman  heard  my  words. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 

minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

(Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 
There  are  things  in  the  conference 
report  that  I  do  not  like.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  have  a  larger  national  de- 
fense, a  10-percent  increase  rather 
than  the  5  percent  that  we  have.  In 
other  words,  we  cut  from  10  to  5. 
which  I  think  was  a  mistake. 

I  would  like  not  to  see  the  MX  In- 
cludeii  because  I  think  it  is  not  a  credi- 
ble weapon.  Instead  one  that  wastes  a 
lot  of  money  that  ought  to  be  really 
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used  for  conventional  weapons  in  our 
country. 

Other  things,  perhaps.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  little  differently,  but  in  the 
field  of  legislation  we  have  to  arrive  at 
something  that  is  the  best  that  we  can 
do.  I  think  this  conference  report  is  a 
good  conference  report. 

Now.  with  regard  to  binary  weapons, 
which  is  a  matter  to  be  discussed,  it 
seems  to  me  logical  that  we  would 
have  something  to  show  the  Russians 
that  we  are  able  to  respond  if  they  did 
use  chemical  weapons.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  our  country  to  use 
them  first.  I  hope  we  could  abolish 
them  throughout  the  world  but  as 
long  as  things  are  as  they  are  now.  it 
seems  to  me  better  judgment  to  have 
what  this  conference  report  requires 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Defense  authorization  conference 
report,  which  contains  funding  for  the 
production  of  lethal  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons, is  an  affront  to  the  House  and  to 
the  legislative  process.  Accordingly, 
for  the  first  time  in  35  years,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Defense  conference 
report. 

This  unprecedented  action  is  based 
on  my  firm  and  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  national  defense  and 
to  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  DOD  au- 
thorization be  acted  upon  today  or 
even  next  week.  It  will  be  weeks  before 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  will  be 
before  the  House. 

Therefore.  Members  should  vote 
their  conscience  and  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  to  enable  the  House  con- 
ferees to  delete  new  nerve  gas  produc- 
tion and  return  with  a  defense  bill 
that  a  strong  majority  can  and  will 
support. 

As  our  colleagues  may  recall,  the  will 
of  the  House  on  binary  lethal  nerve 
gas  was  clearly  expressed  on  June  15 
when  Members  rejected  all  production 
funds  for  chemical  weapons  by  a  deci- 
sive vote  of  256-161.  The  Senate  vote 
to  cut  ner\'e  gas  funding  was  a  tie.  The 
Vice  President  broke  the  tie  by  voting 
to  end  the  14-year  moratorium  on 
chemical  weapons  production. 

A  simple  tally  of  the  two  recorded 
votes  on  the  binary  nerve  gas  program 
clearly  demonstrates  the  firm  majori- 
ty opposition  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
further  expenditures  on  this  unneces- 
sary military  program.  Those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  opposing  new  nerve 
gas  production  total  305;  those  favor- 
ing binary  nerve  gas  number  only  211. 

The  conference  committee  acted  in 
fundamental  disregard  of  these  facts 
and  the  position  of  a  clear  majority  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Those  conferees 
who  voted  to  resume  nerve  gas  produc- 
tion allowed  their  own  personal  opin- 
ions and  beliefs— disregarding  the  will 


of  the  Congress  and  the  will  of  the 
American  people— to  guide  their  ac- 
tions. As  a  result,  a  costly  and  militari- 
ly unnecessary  weapons  system— for 
which  there  is  not  support  among  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  and  for  which 
there  is  no  agreement  from  our  allies 
for  forward  deployment— has  been 
given  the  initial  go-ahead.  Such  legis- 
lative irresponsibility  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  future  of  our  democratic 
system. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  envision  such  a  deci- 
sionmaking process.  Our  democratic 
system  has  flourished  precisely  be- 
cause a  variety  of  points  of  view  have 
been  tolerated  and.  indeed,  encour- 
aged. In  the  final  analysis,  the  views  of 
the  majority  were  meant  and  properly 
so  to  prevail. 

Contrary  to  what  some  have  said,  re- 
jection of  the  conference  report  is  a 
vote  for— not  against— a  strong  nation- 
al defense.  This  vote  is  a  referendum 
on  nerve  gas.  It  is  a  vote  against  a 
weapons  system  that  is  contrary  to  our 
national  security  interests.  It  is  also  a 
vote  for  the  integrity  of  the  confer- 
ence process. 

My  colleagues,  a  no  vote  is  a  parlia- 
mentary move  designed  to  strike  only 
one  item,  the  production  of  the  new 
nerve  gas  which  the  House  has.  as  I 
said  earlier,  repeatedly  rejected  in  the 
past  2  years. 

A  no  vote  is  for,  not  against,  a  strong 
defense.  A  no  vote  is  a  vote  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  conference  process.  A  no 
vote  is  a  vote  against  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons that  still  do  not  work  and  will  cost 
the  taxpayers,  eventually,  billions  of 
dollars. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  reaffirm  their  past  vote 
against  nerve  gas  and  vote  no  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  important  issue. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  and  his 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  as  I  am 
about  binary  nerve  gas,  I  think,  did 
the  House  a  service  when  the  authori- 
zation bill  came  before  the  House  back 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  We 
then  voted  overwhelmingly  in  the 
House  with  a  strong  vote  to  say  no  to 
nerve  gas.  That  does  not  mean  we  are 
opposed  to  other  provisions  of  this 
conference  report. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  good 
point  that  a  vote  to  kill  the  conference 
report  is  a  vote  to  kill  binary  nerve 
gas,  not  the  conference  report  itself 
and  the  vote  is  a  strong  vote  for  na- 
tional   defense    because    the    binary 


nerve  gas  provisions  do  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  that  body  passed  the 
language  by  only  one  vote,  a  tie-break- 
ing vote  cast  by  the  vice  president. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  today  and  the  many 
comments  we  have  received  from 
around  the  country  about  the  produc- 
tion of  binary  nerve  gas.  the  general 
public,  as  well,  is  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  really  an  appro- 
priate area  for  the  United  States  to  be 
involved  in. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  in 
his  comments  and  statements  and  arti- 
cles that  binary  nerve  gas  ought  not  to 
be  part  of  any  scenario  that  we  are  in- 
volved in  militarily  and  tha<  if  we 
really  want  a  strong  national  defense, 
we  ought  to  vote  "no"  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  we  ought  to  send  it  back 
to  the  House-Senate  conferees  and  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  a  rational  de- 
fense system  moving  on  into  the 
future  that  cares  about  humanity  and 
the  purpose  of  our  society  and  not 
simply  allow  ourselves  to  get  swept  up 
in  what  I  think,  frankly,  is  a  World 
War  II— Korean  mentality  of  the  need 
for  what  some  think  is  a  need  for 
binary  nerve  gas. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  had  more  time 
to  interpret  to  the  House  the  real 
impact  of  his  effort.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  work.  At  a  time  of  $200 
billion  deficits  we  will  be  voting  on  a 
Defense  authorization  conference 
report  that  is  $2.4  billion  in  outlays 
over  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
1984. 

Part  of  that  $2.4  billion  cost  overrun 
contains  $131  million  for  new  chemical 
weapons. 

What  do  we  know  about  this  weap- 
ons system? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated 
that  we  already  have  sufficient  stock- 
piles of  chemical  weapons  in  excess  of 
what  would  be  bought  by  this  $131 
million.  Our  deterrent  already  exists. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  their  report  on  the  1984  Defense 
authorization  disapproved  the  request 
to  produce  the  new  binary  chemical 
weapons  because  the  technology  was 
still  unsound. 

We  will  be  asked  today  to  ignore  this 
evidence  and  this  legislative  history- 
do  a  complete  about  face— reverse  our- 
selves—close our  eyes— and  push  the 
yes  button  to  approve  spending  the 
$131  million  for  the  production  of 
these  chemical  weapons  anyway. 

The  House  yesterday  sent  a  very 
strong  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
signal  of  condemnation.  A  signal  that 
we  are  unified  to  defend  decency  and 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Our  military  expenditures  are  al- 
ready billions  over  budget.  But  what 
kind  of  signal  are  we  sending  to  the 


American  people  when  this  House  is 
willing  to  ignore  its  best  advice  and 
previous  good  judgment  and  vote  to 
waste  $131  million  in  additional  ex- 
penditures for  this  untried  and  un- 
sound weapons  system. 

Wasting  the  American  taxpayers, 
dollars  is  not  going  to  give  us  a  strong- 
er defense. 

Throwing  money  away  on  new  chem- 
ical weapons  when  we  already  have 
that  technology  demonstrates  very 
little  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  by 
their  original  decision  and  reject  the 
Defense  authorization  conference 
report  on  these  grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  to  speak  out 
against  the  conferees,  report  to  rein- 
state funds  for  binary  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons. The  conferees  disregarded  a  256 
to  161  vote  for  the  Bethune  amend- 
ment, which  indicated  the  express 
desire  of  the  House  not  to  include  any 
funds  for  the  production  of  these 
chemical  weapons.  Despite  whether  we 
support  the  remainder  of  the  bill  is  ir- 
relevant. We  must  vote  against  this 
conference  report  because  it  is  a  deci- 
sion made  by  a  few  Members  which  ig- 
nores the  wishes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  House.  We  must  vote  against 
this  conference  report  as  a  signal  to 
congressional  leadership  as  well  as  the 
administration  that  this  body  will  not 
accept  decisions  that  conflict  with  its 
stated  intentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  fundamental 
grounds  that  in  a  time  of  domestic  dis- 
tress, the  overall  level  of  defense  au- 
thorization is  dangerously  inflated. 
Humanitarian  priorities  demand  that 
we  attend  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
rather  than  pour  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  production  of  ineffective  and 
escalatory  programs  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 
We  must  alert  the  administration  that 
we  find  current  defense  spending  pro- 
posals unacceptable.  We  do  not  oppose 
a  strong  defense  but  we  do  oppose 
some  of  the  dangerous  and  costly  ex- 
cesses that  are  to  be  found  in  this 
budget  request.  One  means  of  signal- 
ing our  disapproval  is  to  oppose  this 
conference  report. 

D  1115 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Foglietta). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Foglietta)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too.  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  efforts  to  bring 
this  matter  before  this  body.  And  I 
also  want  to  identify  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  in  his  posi- 


tion   vis-a-vis    the    conference    report 
that  we  are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  Zablocki  motion  to  defeat  the 
conference  report  to  S.  675.  DOD  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
conference  report  must  be  defeated  in 
order  to  remove  funds  for  nerve  gas 
production.  The  House  has  already 
said  it  does  not  want  these  funds,  but 
the  conferees,  in  defiance  of  the  will 
of  the  House,  have  restored  them. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks,  we  have  had 
to  face  the  tough  realities  of  Soviet 
military  paranoia  and  doctrine.  The 
murder  of  269  civilians  caught  acciden- 
tally in  Soviet  airspace  has  made  us 
tragically  aware  of  the  different  stand- 
ards by  which  our  two  nations  view 
life.  We  have,  justly,  expressed  our 
sadness  and  our  outrage  at  a  nation 
whose  military  policy  forsakes  morali- 
ty and  demands  the  actions  that  led  to 
the  shooting  down  of  KAL  007. 

Today,  we  are  again  faced  with  a 
moral  question  locked  inextricably  to- 
gether with  military  policy.  This  time, 
however,  it  is  the  United  States  which 
is  confronted  with  the  hard  questions, 
not  the  Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  the  history  of  warfare, 
there  have  been  weapons  which  served 
a  purpose  less  to  turn  a  battle  than  to 
terrorize  a  nation.  In  the  Second 
World  War  we  saw  the  Germans  un- 
leash on  Great  Britain  V-1  rockets  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  destroy  mili- 
tary targets,  but  capable  of  causing 
unprecedented  damage  on  the  civilian 
population  of  the  cities.  In  Vietnam, 
napalm  was  less  effective  against  Viet- 
cong  troops  than  farmers  and  crops. 
For  the  past  80  years,  chemical  war- 
fare has  been  a  weapon  of  limited  mili- 
tary capability,  but  one  of  extraordi- 
nary terror,  ineffective  against  troops 
with  gas  masks  and  protective  suits, 
but  staggeringly  effective  against  un- 
protected civilians. 

It  is  widely  held  that  there  are  only 
three  conflicts  in  which  chemical 
weapons  have  had  a  major  effect  on 
the  outcome.  In  the  First  World  War, 
a  war  remembered  for  its  photos  of 
soldiers  sealed  behind  gas  masks,  the 
only  battle  in  which  chemical  agents 
proved  decisive  was  the  first  one  (the 
Germans  unleashed  mustard  gas  on 
French  positions  at  Ypres.)  Thereaf- 
ter, all  soldiers  had  gas  masks  and  pro- 
tective equipment.  The  Italians  used 
gas  against  the  Ethiopians  in  1935, 
and  the  Japanese  apparently  used  it 
effectively  against  the  Chinese  in 
1938.  But  in  both  these  situations  the 
victims  were  without  protective  equip- 
ment. In  a  chemical  war  between  the 
superpowers  today,  the  only  losers  will 
be  the  civilians  caught  between  oppos- 
ing armies.  In  Afghanistan  and  South- 
east Asia,  reports  of  Soviet  use  of 
chemical  agents  come  primarily  from 
civilian  victims  of  those  agents.  The 
Soviet  position  is  clear  on  the  use  of 
chemical  warfare,  as  is  its  doctrine  in 


dealing  with  civilian  airliners.  We  will 
not  be  caught  unaware  should  conflict 
erupt  between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  But  readiness  should  not  be 
confused  with  a  military  need  '  for 
more  weapons.  A  need  does  not  exist 
for  the  building  of  more  weapons  of 
terror. 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  declared  a 
moratorium  on  the  production  of 
chemical  weapons  and  promised  that 
the  United  States  would  never  produce 
biological  weapons.  He  promised  that 
this  Nation  would  only  use  chemical 
weapons  in  retaliation  to  an  attack  on 
American  troops.  The  Nixon  moratori- 
um was  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  a  more  than 
adequate  stockpile  of  chemical  weap- 
ons available  to  serve  as  an  effective 
deterrent  to  Soviet  capabilities.  Noth- 
ing has  happened  to  change  this  bal- 
ance. Secretary  Weinberger  himself 
said  in  February  of  this  year  that  the 
U.S.  arsenal  was  "in  the  range  of  suffi- 
ciency *  *  *  and  actually  is  higher 
than  the  planned  acquisition  quantity 
for  the  (new  Bigeye)  binary  projec- 
tile." 

Despite  the  admission  of  this  fact  by 
the  Nations  chief  military  spokesman, 
the  Pentagon  continues  to  claim  that 
the  United  States  is  far  behind  in  the 
chemical  arms  race,  and  the  Reagan 
administration  came  to  Congress  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row  to  ask  for 
$114.6  million  of  the  production  of  the 
Bigeye  bomb  and  a  new  production  of 
nerve  gas  with  which  to  arm  it. 

Yet,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  stated  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
gap.  and.  in  fact,  maintains  the  U.S. 
effort  in  chemical  warfare  is  misdirect- 
ed. The  GAO  report  states: 

The  present  Pentagon  emphasis  on  pro- 
duction emerges  as  a  mistaken  priority 
bought  at  the  expense  of  more  important 
efforts,  with  clearly  proven  security  value 
...  on  the  fundamental  question  of  actual 
battlefield  value  of  any  chemical  capability 
at  all.  the  Pentagon  analysis  is  inadequate. 
In  return  for  the  minimal,  perhaps  non- 
existent gains  .  .  .  binary  production  may 
both  ease  the  way  towards  proliferation  and 
complicate  verification,  the  linchpin  to  a  ne- 
gotiated solution,  yet  these  significant  ques- 
tions are  rarely  enunciated,  and  even  more 
seldom  analyzed. 

Beyond  the  inability  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  convince  the  House 
or  the  GAO  of  the  need  for  renewed 
nerve  gas  production  is  the  absurdity 
of  their  choice  of  a  weapon  to  replace 
older  shells.  The  Bigeye  bomb  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  explode  in  the  lab 
than  in  the  field.  It  is  less  reliable 
than  the  shell  it  is  to  replace.  In  fact, 
the  Pentagon  requested  a  deferral  of 
$43  million  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Bigeye  because  of  the 
problems  it  was  having  with  it  in  the 
laboratory.  Approval  of  the  DOD  re- 
quest contained  in  this  conference 
report  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing, 
not  enhancing,  our  deterrent. 
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I  am.  and  have  always  been,  a  firm 
believer  in  arms  control  as  a  vehicle 
for  military  security.  A  world  with 
few.  or  no.  weapons  is  safer  than  one 
with  thousands.  This  is  as  true  of 
chemical  weapons  as  it  is  of  nuclear 
ones.  Should  we  Jeopardize  the  pros- 
pects for  reducing  this  race  through 
arms  control,  we  shall  only  be  acting 
to  make  ourselves  less,  not  more 
secure.  The  current  plan  will  have 
tha:  effect. 

The  United  States  has  always  main- 
tained that  its  military  exists  to  deter 
war.  not  initiate  it.  Yet  in  the  case  of 
chemical  weapons,  as  with  the  MX 
missile,  the  United  States  Is  on  the 
verge  of  forsaking  defense  for  offense. 
The  MX  is  to  go  in  silos  which  cannot 
withstand  a  nuclear  attack.  We  must, 
therefore,  use  them  prior  to  impact,  or 
lose  them  altogether.  This  invites 
speculation  about  U.S.  intentions  of  a 
first  strike.  A  similar  case  can  be  made 
of  our  pursuit  of  new  offensive  chemi- 
cal capabilities.  We  are  plunging  head- 
long into  new  offensive  weapons,  while 
neglecting  further  development  and 
training  of  our  defensive,  or  protective 
capabilities.  Without  further  emphasis 
on  defense,  we  will  be  left  with  limited 
options  should  chemical  agents  ever  be 
employed.  Again,  sometime  in  the 
future,  we  may  be  faced  with  a  "use 
them  or  lose  them"  scenario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  history 
of  chemical  warfare,  one  thing  has 
been  clear  All  sides  live  in  fear  of 
chemical  attack.  Despite  the  existence 
of  chemical  agents  in  the  Second 
World  War.  they  were  never  used  in 
Europe.  The  history  of  arms  control 
negotiations  in  the  field  of  chemical 
weapons  is  almost  as  old  as  the  weap- 
ons themselves.  Yet  now  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  renew  production. 
They  claim  that  we  are  behind,  and 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  be  allowed  to 
gain  dominance  in  this  area.  We  are 
not  benind.  A  decision  to  begin  again 
to  produce  offensive  chemical  weapons 
is  not  a  military  one.  it  is  a  moral  one. 
If,  in  the  face  of  our  condemnation  of 
the  Soviets  for  their  military  doctrine 
and  its  morality,  we  cross  over  into  the 
Quagmire  of  chemical  warfare  produc- 
tion, then  we  narrow  the  distance  be- 
tween us.  and  run  the  risk  of  scuttling 
arms  control  and  verification  of  chem- 
ical capabilities  forever.  Such  an 
action  must  not  be  taken.  The  House 
recognized  this  when  it  voted.  256  to 
161.  to  deny  the  Pentagon  funds  for 
renewed  production  of  this  insidious 
weapon.  It  is  rare  enough  that  this 
Chamber  overrules  the  President  on  a 
major  weapons  question.  It  should  l)e 
clear  by  the  size  and  the  bipartisan- 
ship of  the  vote  that  the  American 
people  do  not  support  chemical  weap- 
ons. Yet  our  own  conferees  have  re- 
fused to  support  the  views  of  the 
House.  Not  only  is  this  an  action  in 
bad  faith,  it  is  a  dangerous  legislative 
precedent. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  House 
refuse  to  yield  to  the  Senate  position 
on  this  matter,  and  to  send  the  confer- 
ence report  back  with  instructions  to 
delete  funding  for  the  Bigeye  bomb, 
and  chemical  warfare. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer)  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  chairman's  concerns  both  about  a 
strong  national  defense  and  the  proce- 
dure by  which  the  ner\e  gas.  the 
binary  gas  found  Its  way  into  this  con- 
ference report. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
House.  I  have  advocated  and  voted 
consistently  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. Such  strong  defense  is  the  first 
duty  of  government  and  is  essential  to 
my  belief  in  peace  through  strength. 

Unfortunately.  this  conference 
report  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  our  allies  pay  their 
fair  share  of  defending  the  free  world. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  clean  up  the 
mess  in  defense  contracting,  either  by 
eliminating  cost-plus  contracts  or  by 
requiring  that  weapons  be  built  to 
proper  standards  initially.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Thayer  has 
said  that  we  could  save  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  procurement  costs— a  total  sav- 
ings of  $20  billion-plus  annually— if 
these  current  procurement  practices 
were  modified. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  provision  for 
consideration  of  a  fair,  national  draft 
to  require  public  service  on  the  part  of 
young  Americans. 

Finally,  the  bill  has  reinserted  a  pro- 
vision allowing  the  production  of 
binary  nerve  gas  at  great  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  This  provision  was  soundly 
defeated  in  the  House  and  has  no  mili- 
tary, moral,  legislative,  or  economic 
reason  for  t)eing  in  the  bill. 

We  should  vote  against  the  Defense 
authorization  conference  report,  re- 
quiring that  the  nerve  gas  provision  be 
removed.  Those  who  argue  that  such  a 
defeat  would  mean  the  demise  of  de- 
fense are  flat  wrong.  If  we  defeat  the 
conference  report,  a  new  bill  would  be 
on  the  floor  by  midafternoon  today 
with  the  nerve  gas  pro'ision  deleted. 

The  goal  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense would  l)e  best  served  by  such 
action. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman     from     Washington     (Mr. 

LOWRY). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Lowry)  is  recognized 
for  I  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  action.  I  respect  the  Members 
on  the  conference  report,  but  I  would 
like  to  bring  one  other  item  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members. 

This  $187.5  billion  authorization  bill 
Is  the  major  piece  of  a  $268  billion 
total  Defense  authorization  for  1984. 
That  compares  to  $145  billion  total 
Defer\se  authorization  in  1980.  That  is 
$123  billion  more  a  year  in  1984  than 
in  1980.  At  the  same  time,  this  Con- 
gress refuses  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for 
this  military  expenditure.  That  is  the 
major  reason  we  have  a  $200  billion 
deficit  we  simply  cannot  afford. 

I  urge  rejection  of  this  conference 
report  not  only  because  of  the  MX 
which  I  oppose  and  the  nerve  gas 
which  I  oppose  but  also  the  amount  of 
overexpenditure  this  authorization 
commits  us  to.  Those  who  seriously 
want  to  reduce  our  devastating  deficit 
should  send  this  back  to  committee 
and  demand  serious  reductions  in  the 
spending  level. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  <Mr.  AuCom). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
leadership  and  also  on  his  statement 
today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  conference  report,  not  because  we 
want  no  conference  report.  There 
ought  not  to  be  a  Member  in  this 
Chamber  that  doubts  for  1  minute 
that  in  a  matter  of  hours  a  new  con- 
ference report  would  be  brought  to 
the  House  with  the  strongest  possible 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  is  what  the  effect  of  defeating 
this  conference  report  would  be. 

What  we  are  suggesting  in  the 
defeat  of  this  conference  report  is  that 
the  repugnant,  immoral  kind  of 
weapon  that  nerve  gas  represents  be 
not  funded.  Just  because  the  Soviet 
Union  engaged  in  an  immoral  act  in 
the  shooting  down  of  a  jetliner  does 
not  mean  that  this  Congress  should 
approve  funding  for  an  immoral 
weapon,  which  I  consider  nerve  gas  to 
be. 

So  let  us  defeat  the  conference 
report,  bring  back  one  and  have  them 
rewrite  it  and  one  that  we  can  all  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
astute  observers  know  that  Congress 
seldom  responds  to  logic  and  reason. 
Regrettably,  Congress  responds  to 
pressure  more  often  than  anything 
else. 
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I  hope  that  on  this  day  Congress  will 
rise  above  the  emotion  of  the  moment 
and  reject  this  conference  report  on 
the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

I,  like  everyone  else,  am  outraged 
and  disgusted  by  the  action  of  the  So- 
viets in  shooting  down  the  commerical 
airliner  and  the  loss  of  life,  but  I 
would  quickly  make  a  point  that  I 
really  did  not  learn  anything  out  of 
that  incident  that  I  did  not  believe 
before  it  happened. 

My  record  on  defense  is  second  to 
none  in  this  House  of  Representatives, 
but  I  have  had  occasion  to  look  at  this 
particular  program  and  look  at  it 
closely.  And  this  is  not  the  time  to 
take  leave  of  our  senses  and  let  the 
conference  committee  stampede  us 
into  voting  for  a  weapons  system  that 
we  do  not  need  and  one  that  does  not 
work. 

We  have  been  over  this  time  and 
again.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
said  that  we  do  not  need  the  155  milli- 
meter artillery  shells  at  this  time. 
They  have  said  that  the  supply  that 
we  have  is  good  in  terms  of  quantity 
and  quality  into  the  1990's.  That  is  by 
their  own  admission.  That  is  what 
they  are  asking  for  here.  And  then,  of 
course,  they  are  asking  for  the  Bigeye 
bomb,  a  mechanical  nightmare  if 
there  ever  was  one,  designed  20  years 
ago  to  be  dropped  from  high  altitudes, 
free  fall  to  the  target,  when  we  used  to 
fly  high  and  where  the  temperatures 
were  low. 

But  now  days  we  do  not  do  that  any 
more.  We  come  in  low  and  we  come  in 
fast  and  the  temperatures  are  higher. 
And  they  learned  in  1982  that  when 
the  temperature  reaches  60°  Fahren- 
heit, Fahrenheit  I  said,  the  Bigeye 
bomb  blows  up.  Not  on  the  enemy,  on 
us.  That  is  your  Bigeye  bomb.  And 
they  want  you  to  authorize  production 
of  it.  After  20  years  of  working  on  it, 
they  discovered  it  did  not  work. 

And  here  is  the  part  that  troubles 
me  and  I  want  to  get  into  a  subject  I 
call  bootstrapping,  because  I  have 
wondered  how  we  could  possibly  get  to 
the  poijQt  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  Member  are  being  asked  to 
ratify  something  that  neither  Cham- 
ber gave  a  majority  to,  when  you  look 
at  the  legislative  officials  there.  The 
administration,  the  moribund  chemi- 
cal corps,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  all  those  who  have  a  bias  for 
this  program  provided  the  majority. 
That  is  how  it  even  got  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  conference  committee. 

This  is  bootstrapping.  When  you  can 
get  a  weapons  system  we  do  not  need 
and  it  does  not  work  and  can  prove  to 
be  unneeded  and  unworkable  into  a 
conference  report  and  then  try  to 
stampede  this  House  by  emotion  and 
the  biases  of  the  moment  into  voting 
for  it,  that  is  bootstrapping. 

And  when  you  can  craft  a  clever 
amendment  such  as  the  Leath  amend- 
ment, which  some  Members  think  that 


they  are  not  really  voting  for  produc- 
tion they  are  only  voting  to  build  parts 
that  are  necessary  for  production.  We 
will  not  stamp  the  name  on  it  until 
1985  they  tell  you;  1985  is  the  earliest 
date  that  the  parts  would  have  been 
ready  anyway. 

This  is  a  vote  to  produce.  And  let  me 
tell  my  colleagues  about  this  boot- 
strapping idea  that  they  have  engi- 
neered here  so  carefully  over  the  last  2 
years. 

They  got  some  momentum  in  1982 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  no  one  in  the  Pentagon,  the 
contractors,  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
told  us  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  was 
blowing  up,  they  did  not  tell  us.  They 
knew  in  June  1982.  We  had  an  exten- 
sive debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  even  as  we  were  debating,  they 
knew  the  Bigeye  bomb  was  blowing  up 
and  they  did  not  tell  us.  That  my 
friends,  is  deceit. 

And  now  they  are  putting  out  little 
point  papers  which  I  allege  are  misrep- 
resenting the  facts,  because  they  are 
having  severe  trouble  with  that  Bigeye 
bomb  out  there  right  now  and  they 
are  not  telling  us  everything  that  they 
are  doing  and  they  are  not  leveling 
with  us  on  the  development  of  the 
Bigeye  bomb. 

If  my  colleagues  want  to  authorize 
R&D  for  the  Bigeye  bomb,  that  is  ap- 
propriate. I  would  vote  for  that.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  will  vote  for  that.  My  col- 
leagues here  have  voted  for  that  previ- 
ously. We  will  give  you  the  money  to 
research  and  develop  it.  But  why 
produce  something  that  is  not  working 
at  this  time  and  may  never  work?  And 
you  do  not  need  the  155  artillery 
shells. 

So  let  us  not  take  leave  of  our  senses 
and  do  something  because  of  the  emo- 
tion of  this  particular  moment. 

We  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too, 
as  a  practical  matter.  We  can  sustain 
the  position  of  the  House  by  defeating 
the  conference  report.  They  will  go 
back  to  the  conference  committee  and 
bring  it  back  and  then  we  can  put 
some  money  in  there  for  R&D  and  we 
can  go  on  and  use  these  valuable  re- 
sources for  something  that  we  do 
need,  like  improving  the  defense  capa- 
bility of  our  Army  and  our  men.  They 
have  taken  out  some  money  to  protect 
our  men  who  are  riding  in  the  Bradley 
vehicle  from  the  fumes  and  from  the 
gases  that  would  be  deployed  against 
them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  strongly  to 
defeat  this  and  serd  it  back  and  let  us 
get  this  House  position  confirmed  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Anthony). 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  my  colleague  would  not  yield 
awhile  ago  because  he  was  making  a 
very  strong,  but  erroneous  fact  state- 


ment and  It  could  mislead  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  vote  "no"  when  I 
think  they  should  be  voting  "yes." 

He  was  talking  about  the  Bigeye. 
When  the  the  Bigeye  bomb  exploded, 
it  exploded  in  a  test  chamber  for  the 
explicit  purpose  of  testing  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  the  metal  casing. 
During  the  the  Bigeye  demonstration, 
the  studies  on  it,  they  found  out  that 
there  was  a  flaw.  They  changed  it  in 
October  1982.  Since  then  there  have 
been  four  successful  flight  tests  of  the 
Bigeye  bomb.  So  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, do  not  be  misled  by  an  emo- 
tional, but  an  incorrect  statement  by 
my  colleague. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  a  nerve  gas  ref- 
erendum, what  we  must  do  is  stop  and 
say:  "We  are  going  to  take  and  destroy 
all  of  the  present  capabilities  that  we 
have."  Because  under  this  conference 
report,  we  will  not  be  producing  nerve 
gas,  we  will  not  be  producing  nerve  gas 
at  the  F»ine  Bluff  Arsenal.  I  represent 
it.  I  have  stood  there  within  the  last 
week  of  the  plant  that  has  been  con- 
structed. The  only  thing  that  will  be 
produced  under  this  conference  report 
is  a  simple  compound  that  is  nontoxic, 
it  is  nonlethal.  and  it  will  be  put  in  a 
shell.  The  other  component  will  not 
even  be  put  with  it  until  it  is  sent  to 
the  artillery  field.  The  nerve-gas  plant, 
if  you  will,  my  colleagues,  will  be  in 
midair  as  these  two  components  are 
mixed  together.  The  nerve-gas-plant 
facility  is  going  to  be  on  the  battlefield 
while  our  artillery  shell  is  aimed  at 
our  enemy  in  the  event  we  are  at- 
tacked. 

So  if  you  want  to  say  that  this  is  a 
vote  on  nerve  gas,  then  I  say  that 
what  you  should  do  is  offer  a  bill, 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  destroy 
all  of  our  existing  present  capabilities. 
And  what  is  that?  Less  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  stockpile  currently  is 
usable:  60  percent  is  in  bulk  storage. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  conference 
report.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  there  are  other 
matters  in  this  bill  besides  binary  gas 
and  I  would  like  to  touch  on  another 
matter  and  say  that  the  conference 
report  has  been  very  fair  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  Well 
over  $1  billion  is  in  this  conference 
report  for  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  across  the  country.  And 
this  money  will  sift  down  to  many 
communities  and  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  say  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  insisted,  with 
the  Defense  Department,  that  more 
missions  and  better  equipment  be 
given  to  the  Reserve  Forces.  We  have 
been  pushing  on  this  for  about  4  or  5 
years  now  and  we  are  getting  results. 
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The  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  of  this  country  have  about  40 
percent  of  the  combat  missions  of  our 
force  structure.  The  Reserves  only  get 
about  5  percent  of  the  money,  but  we 
are  going  better. 

D  1130 

The  North  Carolina  National  Guard 
got  the  first  M-1  tanks  for  the  Guard. 
We  are  getting  F-16s  into  the  Air 
Guard  and  into  the  Naval  and  Air  Re- 
serves. We  are  getting  new  helicopters 
for  our  Reserve  Forces. 

By  moving  toward  more  use  of  Re- 
serve Forces,  it  makes  the  Reserves  a 
good  buy  for  the  taxpayer.  The  Re- 
serves can  handle  the  same  training  as 
the  Regulars  do,  but  it  costs  the  tax- 
payers about  half  as  much  to  train  the 
Reserve  units. 

So  let  me  point  out  again  that  every- 
thing in  this  bill  is  not  binary.  We 
have  some  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
Reserve  Forces.  We  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  on  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserves.  I  certainly  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  support  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Badham). 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently some  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  has  not  really  been  paying  atten- 
tion in  this  emotional  argument  about 
nerve  gas  production,  which  it  is  not, 
but  it  is  about  facilities  for  the  prepa- 
ration in  case  we  might  need  them. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
pledged  itself  not  to  be  the  first  user, 
in  an  international  compact  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  weapons.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Soviet  Union  has  not  only 
never  signed  this  but  as  we  know  as 
fact  in  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
have  used  chemical  warfare  weapons 
in  Afghanistan  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  know  what  the  Soviets  are  capable 
of  doing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  again— and 
I  stress  this— the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  in  the  continuous  production  of 
chemical  warfare  agents  since  1921, 
with  no  letup,  with  modernization.  In 
fact,  in  the  past  14  years  since  we  have 
discontinued  the  production  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  agents,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  constructed  more  than  10  facilities 
within  Warsaw  Pact  nations  for  the 
construction  and  the  production  of 
chemical  warfare  agents. 

We  must  send  this  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  will  not  be  the 
first  user  of  chemical  weapons  but  we 
will  be  prepared  because  the  logic  is 
determinant  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  use  chemcial  agents  where  there 
is  no  fear  of  retaliation. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  corrections 
on  some   of   the   remarks   that   have 


been  made  by  previous  speakers.  For 
example,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  has 
said  if  you  reject  the  conference 
report,  it  can  go  back  to  the  confer- 
ence for  recommital  with  instructions. 
The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  there  is  no  conference  to  go  back 
to  because  the  Senate  has  already  ap- 
proved this  conference  report  and 
thus  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  have 
been  discharged.  So  a  vote  to  reject 
this  conference  report  in  this  House 
would  mean  unconscionable  delay.  On 
one  of  the  Nation's  highest  priorities, 
national  defense  were  that  to  happen, 
the  Soviets  would  get  the  impression 
that  we  were  turning  the  other  cheek 
after  the  outrageous  747  shootdown. 
As  we  all  know,  what  the  Soviets  un- 
derstand is  only  action  and  strength. 
And  if  you  do  not  believe  that,  ask 
Marshal  Ogarkov. 

I  am  also  surprised  that  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  would 
be  so  unfamiliar  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  conferees,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Congress  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  at  liberty  to  take  up  any 
matter  that  is  included  in  either  bill, 
either  the  House  bill  or  the  Senate 
bill. 

We  have  also  heard  some  expres- 
sions of  outrage  that  the  vote  of  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  former  Member  of 
this  House,  should  have  been  counted 
in  these  deliberations.  If  you  will  take 
out  your  copy  of  the  Constitution,  you 
will  find  that  the  Vice  President  does 
in  fact  have  a  role  in  the  legislative 
process,  and  a  vote  by  the  constitu- 
tional President  of  the  Senate  is  just 
as  valid  as  any  other  vote.  One  man, 
one  vote,  after  all. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  some  im- 
plication that  because  the  binary  gas 
item  was  approved  was  only  one  vote, 
it  was  somehow  flawed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  remind  my  colleagues  it  took 
just  one  vote  for  the  highly  important 
extension  of  the  draft  back  in  1941, 
just  a  few  weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  at  the  time. 
That  was  in  fact  a  very  valid  and  cer- 
tainly very  effective  vote.  Let  us  not 
try  to  kid  the  Members  of  this  House 
on  what  the  parliamentary  procedures 
are. 

A  conference  committee  does  not 
work  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  purpose  is  to  achieve  a  compro- 
mise satisfactory  to  both  Houses  and 
in  the  national  interest.  That  is  what 
our  conferees  have  done,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  contribute 
to  that  compromise. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  in  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Za- 
blocki it  was  stated  that  "Secretary 
Weinberger  acknowledged  in  written 
testimony  earlier  this  year  that  there 
is  no  need  for  more  artillery  shells  be- 
cause we   have  a  usable,  deliverable. 


and  safe  stockpile  of  chemical  artillery 
shells." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  complete  dis- 
tortion of  Secretary  Weinberger  on 
the  subject  of  binary  gas  munitions. 
To  clarify  this  matter  I  insert  at  this 
point  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Wein- 
berger to  Chairman  Price. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washtnglon.  D.C..  September  14.  1983. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 
Chairman.   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

House  of  Representatives.    Washington. 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the 
claims  made  in  a  -Dear  Colleague"  letter 
dated  September  8.  1983,  which  urges  a  no 
vote  on  the  Defen.se  Authorization  Bill. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  in  the  letter, 
there  is  strong  military  justification  for  our 
chemical  weapons  request  and  the  confer- 
ence report  recommendations.  Largely  due 
to  obsolescence  of  delivery  means,  our  aging 
stocks  of  chemical  weapons— the  newest  <.' 
14  years  old— no  longer  constitute  an  ade- 
quate deterrent.  Our  senior  military  leaders 
share  the  serious  concerns  (reflected  in  the 
letters  of  Tab  A)  that  unless  we  take  steps 
to  redress  this  deficiency,  we  will  negate  our 
planned  conventional  force  improvements, 
will  encourage  the  Soviets  to  use  chemical 
weapons  and  most  disturbing  will  increase 
our  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  to  deter 
nonnuclear  aggression. 

The  reference  in  the  Dear  Colleague" 
letter  to  my  pa-st  statements  on  stockpile  re- 
quirements is  misleading.  We  have  consist- 
ently stated  that  there  is  no  need  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  our  stockpile;  however, 
there  is  a  need  to  replace  the  current  dete- 
riorating, under-ranged  artillery  projectiles 
with  safer,  more  militarily  effective  modern 
munitions. 

The  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  is  mistaken 
in  its  claim  that  Defense  officials  knew  in 
early  1982  that  -Bigeye  didn't  work. "  It  was 
not  until  results  were  available  from  a  late 
October  1982  test  (previously  there  were 
over  50  successful  tests)  that  we  discovered 
a  problem  sufficient  to  affect  the  schedule. 
Consequently,  we  reviewed  the  program, 
identified  a  solution  to  the  problem  and  re- 
vised the  schedule  to  allow  additional  tests 
required  to  demonstrate  the  solution.  There 
are  no  production  funds  for  Bigeye  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Conference  Report.  The 
problem  that  caused  us  to  delay  this  critical- 
ly needed  system  is  being  solved  as  evi- 
denced by  recent  successful  tests  (a  brief 
summary  of  the  Bigeye  program  is  provided 
at  Tab  B). 

The  Administration  will  continue  our  in- 
tensive efforts  to  achieve  a  chemical  arms 
ban.  This  year  these  efforts  included  the 
Vice  Presidents  visit  to  Geneva,  tabling  two 
major  chemical  arms  control  proposals  and 
sponsoring  an  international  workshop  on 
weapon  destruction  to  be  held  in  Utah  in 
November.  The  Conference  Reports  sensi- 
ble handling  of  this  difficult  issue  comple- 
ments these  efforts  and  will  enhance  the 
possibility  of  success  by  providing  leverage 
for  our  negotiators  while  allowing  a  reason- 
able time  to  achieve  a  treaty  before  any 
weapons  are  actually  produced.  If  indeed 
weapons  are  eventually  produced,  the  bill 
prohibits  stockpile  growth  by  requiring  that 
a  serviceable  existing  weapon  be  retired  for 
each  new  weapon  produced. 

The  Soviet  Union  respects  strength  and 
exploits  weakness.  The  defeat  of  the  De- 


fense Authorization  Bill  and  the  possibility 
of  subsequent  prolonged  debate  and  renego- 
tiation by  Congress  is  not  in  the  nation's  in- 
terest, and  I  urge  members  of  Congress  to 
support  the  Conference  Report. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  Weinberger. 

Office  of  the  Chairman, 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  25,  1983. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairmaii,   Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

House  of  Representatives.    Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  House  begins 

consideration  of  the  FY  1984  Department  of 

Defense  Authorization  Bill.  I  want  to  once 

again  express  the  critical  importance  of  a 

relatively  small  program— modernization  of 

our  chemical  retaliatory  capability. 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  Soviet  superi- 
ority in  the  ability  to  attack  with  chemical 
weapons,  the  Congress  has  supported  im- 
provement in  our  ability  to  defend  against 
chemical  attack.  The  efforts  have  increased 
the  ability  of  our  forces  to  survive  after 
chemical  attack,  but  force  using  protective 
clothing  have  their  effectiveness  degraded 
considerably.  Our  potential  enemies  under- 
stand that  fact.  If  our  defense  efforts  are 
not  coupled  to  an  effective  retaliatory  capa- 
bility, we  will  not  deter  chemical  attack. 
The  Soviets  need  to  understand  that  if  they 
attack  with  chemical  weapons,  we  will  re- 
taliate to  place  their  forces  at  the  same  dis- 
advantage our  forces  undergo.  Our  chemical 
weapons  stockpile  is  old:  its  safety  and  utili- 
ty become  more  questionable  as  time  passes. 
Modernizing  the  stockpile  with  binary-type 
weapons  will  give  us  the  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity that  coud  well  deter  chemical  attack. 
The  same  modernization  will  give  us  weap- 
ons which  are  far  safer  to  store  and  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  maintain.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  modernization  *ill  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  forces  and  will  certainly 
reduce  the  probability  that  we  would  have 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  avoid  defeat  by 
the  enemies'  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

While  the  military  need  for  chemical  mod- 
ernization is  clear,  the  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  modernization  are  no  less  apparent. 
Since  1969  the  United  States,  in  a  unilateral 
demonstration  of  good  faith,  has  refrained 
from  chemical  modernization  or  manufac- 
ture. This  restraint  has  been  paralleled  by 
serious  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, bilateral  and  multilateral  fora.  a  com- 
prehensive, verifiable  ban  on  chemical 
weapons,  but  to  no  avail.  Even  though  world 
opinion  demands  such  an  accord,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  unwilling  to  abandon  or  com- 
promise their  long  standing  hostility  toward 
effective  verification.  In  view  of  their  in- 
creasing dominance  in  chemical  weaponry, 
one  must  surmise  that  they  have  little  in- 
centive to  surrender  their  advantage  either 
by  negotiation  or  unilateral  disarmament 
under  the  circumstances  that  have  prevailed 
over  the  past  14  years.  The  chemical  mod- 
ernization program  now  in  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Bill  offers  the  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  Soviet  perception  of  what  they 
stand  to  gain  from  negotiating  a  chemical 
ban.  We  are  genuinely  committed  to  our 
chemical  weapons  arms  control  objective. 
To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  a  modernization  program. 

To  these  ends,  I  urge  your  support  and 
the  support  of  your  colleagues  to  insure 


that   our  chemical  weapons  modernization 
program  continues  to  move  forward. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  13,  1983. 
Hon.  Marvin  Leath, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leath:  During  consideration  of 
the  Administration's  proposed  chemical 
modernization  program,  considerable  discus- 
sion has  focused  on  the  utility  of  the  cur- 
rent chemical  retaliatory  stockpile.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recognize  that  the 
stockpile  has  serious  liabilities  either  as  a 
deterrent  to  enemy  initiation  of  chemical 
warfare  or  as  an  effective  retaliatory  tool  if 
deterrence  should  fail. 

The  detailed  status  of  the  stockpile  has 
been  presented  during  both  open  and  closed 
committee  hearings.  It  is  important  to  reit- 
erate, nevertheless,  that  the  stockpile  Ls  old. 
deteriorating,  and  the  mix  of  weapons  is  un- 
suitable. Further,  a  prime  munition  to 
attack  short-range  targets,  the  155mm  artil- 
lery projectile,  cannot  be  fired  to  the  full 
range  capability  of  our  modern  howitzers. 
We  do  not  have  an  effective  capability  to 
attack  second  echelon  or  deeper  targets. 
The  size  of  the  stockpile  is  often  cited  as 
being  large:  however,  the  vast  majority  of 
that  stockpile  is  not  usable  because  it  is 
either  stored  in  bulk  containers  or  is  in  mu- 
nitions which  are  not  repairable  or  compati- 
ble with  current  delivery  systems. 

Stockpile  deficiencies  also  weaken  our 
arms  control  position.  Acquiring  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  chemical  capability  is  essen- 
tial if  we  hope  to  achieve  our  national  policy 
of  ultimately  reaching  a  complete  and  veri- 
fiable ban  on  chemical  weapons  through  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  consider  modernization  of  our  chemi- 
cal stockpile  to  be  essential  and  appreciate 
your  support  for  this  important  program. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Vessey.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

U.S.  European  Command, 
APO  New  York,  May  16.  1983. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 
Chairman,    Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  view  with  great 
concern  the  possibility  that  funding  for  the 
production  of  the  155mm  Binary  Chemical 
Artillery  Projectile  and  the  facilities  for  the 
production  of  the  Bigeye  Binary  Chemical 
Bomb  may  not  be  available  in  the  FY84  De- 
fense Budget.  I  encourage  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  include  this  funding  in  the 
FY84  Department  of  Defense  Budget.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  FY83  budget  process,  and 
as  it  remains  today,  the  perspective  from 
Europe  is  clear  cut.  The  Soviets  already  pos- 
sess an  overwhelming  superiority  in  chemi- 
cal warfare  capabilities.  Worse  yet,  the 
dated  ammunition  in  our  current  stockpile 
will  provide  only  a  nominal  deterrent  until 
later  in  this  decade  when  it  becomes  largely 
unusable.  At  that  point  there  will  be  no  de- 
terrent chemica'  warfare  capability  extant 
in  the  Free  World. 

The  capability  to  retaliate  effectively 
against  a  Soviet  chemical  attack  is  funda- 
mental to  deterring  continued  Soviet  devel- 
opment   and    use    of    chemical    weapons. 


Chemical  defense  measures  alone  will  not 
do  the  job.  We  must  be  able  to  match  the 
Soviets,  capability  for  capability,  including 
chemical  weapons  or  they  will  take  advan- 
tage of  their  edge  to  score  possibly  signifi- 
cant gains  either  on  the  battlefield  or  at  the 
bargaining  table.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  without  the  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity that  Binary  Chemical  Weapons  would 
provide,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  move  the  Soviets 
to  agree  to  the  outlawing  of  all  chemical 
weapons,  our  ultimate  goal  in  this  arena. 
For  this  reason  alone,  I  urge  the  House  to 
ensure  that  the^Binarj-  production  funding 
before  the  House  remains  in  the  FY84  De- 
fense Budget. 

With  gratitude  for  your  continuing  sup- 
port and  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Bernard  W.  Rogers, 

General,  U.S.  Army.  Commander  in  Chief. 

Commander  in  Chief  Pacific, 

May  16.  1983. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development.     House     Armed     Service 
Committee.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    As    Congress    ap- 
proaches final  debate  on  the  Fiscal  Year 
1984  Defense  Authorization  Bill.  I  wanted 
you  to  know  the  importance  of  and  my  con- 
cern for  some  of  the  critical  chemical  deter- 
rent programs. 

Of  particular  importance  is  our  chemical 
retaliatory  capability.  The  planned  produc- 
tion of  binary  artillery  shells  will  provide 
our  combat  commanders  with  a  safe,  imme- 
diately available  capability  to  counter 
enemy  front  line  use  of  chemical  weapons 
such  as  the  Soviets  have  used  in  Kampu- 
chea, Laos,  and  Afghanistan.  The  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  subsequent  production 
of  the  Bigeye  aerial  spray  bomb  will  pro- 
vide a  survivable  capability  to  place  enemy 
rear  area  targets— specifically  airfields,  lo- 
gistical installations,  and  command  and  con- 
trol facilities-at  risk.  This  capability  will, 
allow  for  balancing  the  operational  degrada- 
tion effect  of  chemical  weapons  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  provide  impetus  for  the  mutual 
repudiation  of  their  use. 

I  also  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
credible  retaliatory  chemical  capability  is 
basic  to  supporting  our  national  policy  of  ul- 
timately reaching  a  complete  and  varifiable 
ban  in  these  weapons.  In  my  opinion, 
progress  toward  this  end  can  only  be  made 
when  it  is  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  they 
have  something  substantia!  to  gain  through 
negotiation. 

I  place  the  highest  importance  on  our 
ability  to  deter  this  form  of  warfare,  and  to 
fight  successfully  should  deterrence  fail. 
The  success  of  the  proposed  binary  produc- 
tion program  is  critical  to  this  posture  and  I 
solicit  your  continued  support  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

Sincerely, 

R.  L.  J.  Long. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington.  DC,  June  30.  1983. 
Hon.  John  D.  Tower. 

Chairman.  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  urge  you  to  support 
passage  of  the  bill  for  modernization  of  our 
chemical  weapons  stockpile.  In  view  of  the 
clearly  established  Soviet  threat  (as  present- 
ed to  your  committee  by  the  Joint  Services 
and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency),  mod- 
ernization of  our  aging,  unitary  stockpile 
with  effective,  safe  binary  weapons  is  criti- 
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cal.  with  a  modern,  binary  stockpile.  DOD 
can  continue  to  demilitarize  the  unitary  mu- 
nitions. Wlinoui  the  binary  munitions,  we 
must  meet  the  Soviet  threat  with  a  twenty- 
five  year  o'.c*  unitary  stockpile  which  poses 
serious  iofnsU:'.<i  and  operational  restrictions 
on  us  In  adJition.  the  Soviets  ,-nay  not  view 
the  present  stockpile  as  credible  or  effective 
because  we  lack  a  long  range,  persistent 
agent  munition. 

Production  of  binary  weapons  will  give 
the  United  States  the  retaliatory  capability 
needed  to  reduce  the  Increasing  risk  that 
the  Soviets  might  choose  tc  initiate  a  chem- 
ical attack.  Furthermore,  modernization  will 
provide  an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  active- 
ly participate  in  serious  CW  ban  negotia- 
tlorw  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva.  I  ask  for  your  support  in  passage  of 
the  chemical  modernization  bill. 
Sincerely 

Charles  A.  Gabrieu 
General,  USAF.  Chief  of  Staff. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
Wasnington.  D.C.,  August  3,  1983 
Hon.  John  G.  Tower. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Amed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  urge  you  to  <;upport 
the  authorization  of  production  facilities  for 
the  Blgeye  binary  l)omb  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  FY -84  DOD  Authori- 
zation Bill.  The  most  serious  deficiency  in 
our  capability  to  deter  chemical  warfare  Is 
the  lack  of  an  effective  means  to  deliver  per- 
sistent agent  l>€yond  artillery  range.  The 
Blgeye  t)omb  will  redress  this  deficiency. 
Fairther.  the  inherent  safety  of  Blgeye  will 
give  us  a  far  greater  capability  to  deliver 
chemical  munitions  from  aircraft  carriers,  a 
serious  operational  concern  with  current 
unitary  chemical  munitions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  technical  prob- 
lems identified  in  the  Blgeye  have  been  cor- 
rected. Testing  is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
with  two  successful  flight  tests  conducted 
since  May  1983  The  FY -84  funds  for  pro- 
duction facilities  are  essential  to  enable 
planned  FY-85  production  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Secretary  Lehman  and  I  believe  that  pro- 
viding for  the  earliest  production  of  the 
Bigeye  is  essential  to  allow  correction  of  our 
most  serious  deterrent  deficiency  and  to 
provide  Incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  seriously 
work  with  the  United  States  toward  a  com- 
prehensive and  verifiable  ban  on  all  chemi- 
cal weapons.  I  respectfully  ask  your  support 
for  the  Bigeye  program. 
Sincerely. 

James  D  Watkins. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Savi/. 

Otpice  op  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC,  September  7.  1983. 
Hon.  Herbert  H.  Bateman. 
House  of  Representatives.  Longrcorth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bateman:  The  enclosed  paper  is 
in  response  to  your  request  for  information 
on  the  technical  status  of  the  Blgeye  bomb. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  US  currently  has 
no  effective  means  to  target  and  impose  the 
encumbrances  of  a  chemical  protective  pos- 
ture upon  enemy  forces  beyond  artillery 
range.  Thus,  the  Soviets  have  considerable 
Incentive  to  use  their  formidable  chemical 
warfare  capabilities,  which  include  a  variety 
of  tactical  deep  strike  weapons,  and  con- 
versely little  incentive  to  negotiate  seriously 
a  chemical  weapons  ban.  Therefore,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  considerable  attention  Ije  fo- 
cused upon  the  Bigeye  bomb  program  and 


In  particular  upon  the  Impact  of  the  recent 
development  problem  on  Blgevrs  aol'lty  to 
redress  this  critical  deflclen>v  in  our  deter- 
rence posture. 

Until  the  fall  of  19.12.  the  Blgeye  program 
was  progressing  satisfactorily  with  over  5(.i 
successful  flight  or  toxic  chamber  tests  and 
many  more  successful  component  ri.nd  sub- 
assembly tests.  However,  a  test  conducted  in 
late  October  1982  revealed  a  problem  which 
Indicated  tnat  the  bomb,  as  then  config- 
ured, would  be  unable  to  meet  on  of  its 
design  objectives:  safe  carry  of  the  weapon 
in  the  event  it  could  not  bf  dropped  on 
target  after  arming  and  creation  of  toxic 
agent.  Specifically,  higher  than  expected 
pressure  developed  under  certain  tempera- 
ture conditions  which  could  result  in  struc- 
tural failure  and  release  of  agent. 

The  problem  wouM  not  have  affected 
peacetime  safety  of  the  weapon,  and  the 
bomb  did  not  explode  as  claimed  In  some 
accounts,  but  It  was  of  serious  concern  nev- 
ertheless. Consequently,  we  conducted  a 
review  of  the  Bigeye  program,  assisted  by  a 
group  of  experts  from  outside  the  Depart- 
ment. On  the  basis  or  the  review,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  basic  Bigeye  design  concept 
was  sound.  Identified  several  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problem,  selected  one  as  most 
promising  (creating  toxic  agent  only  afler 
dropping  toward  the  target,  called  "off  sta- 
tion mixing"),  and  revised  the  schedule  to 
allow  time  for  the  additional  testing  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  fix 
will  work.  The  new  schedule,  which  delays 
the  availability  of  the  weapon  one  year 
(from  1986  until  1987),  does  not  require 
fiscal  year  1984  procurement  funds.  Howev- 
er, fiscal  year  1984  funds  for  production 
base  activities  (facilities  and  equipment 
only)  are  needed  to  avoid  further  delay. 

As  indicated  In  the  enclosed  paper,  test  re- 
sults to  date  have  been  very  encouraging  In 
demonstrating  the  viability  of  off-station 
mixing  for  Bigeye.  The  Navy  expects  to 
complete  the  proof  of  concept  series  of  tests 
and  freeze  the  design  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  at  which  time  we  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  begin  obligating  funds  for  Bigeye 
production  base  activities  (assuming  Con- 
gress authorizes  and  appropriates  the 
funds).  I  assure  you  that  we  will  not  proceed 
toward  production  unless  we  are  confident 
that  the  t>omb  will  meet  Its  design  objec 
tives. 

I  hope  the  enclosed  paper  meets  your 
needs.  Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing else  you  require.  We  do  have  video 
tape  coverage  of  the  flight  tests,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  arrange  briefings  for  you 
or  any  colleague  who  desires  more  detail. 
Sincerely. 

THEonoRE  S.  Gold, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary  of  Defense  (Chemical  Matters/. 

The  Bigeye  Binary  Chemical  Bomb- 
Technical  Status  Report 

BASIC  concept 
Two  relatively  non-toxic  chemicals  are 
mixed  when  the  weapon  is  enroute  to  the 
target  to  form  a  chemical  warfare  agent.  Up 
until  that  time  the  two  component  chemi- 
cals are  kept  physically  separated  resulting 
in  improved  safety  throughout  the  entire 
life  cycle  of  the  weapon  (from  manufacture 
through  storage,  transportation,  and  han- 
dling to  eventual  destruction)  compared  to 
unitary  munitions  which  contain  actual 
chemical  agents. 


BIGEYE  DESCRIPTION 

The  Blgeye  is  a  500  lb.  class  gravity  bomb 
which  contains  a  relatively  non-toxic  liquid 
(QL- '  in  the  bomb  case.  The  second  chemi- 
ral  is  powdered  sulfur  contained  in  a  cylin- 
drical tube  (ballonet).  which  will  be  stored 
outside  the  bomb  and  only  Inserted  in  the 
weapon  after  chemical  retaliation  has  been 
authorized,  and  then  Just  prior  to  a  retalia- 
tory mission.  In  the  current  design  the 
sulfur  is  mixed  into  the  QL  only  after  the 
bomb  is  released  from  the  aircraft,  and  then 
it  mixes  to  rapidly  form  about  200  lbs  of  the 
highly  persistent  nerve  agent  VX.  At  a  pre- 
selected altitude,  dissemination  ports  open, 
and  the  VX  sprays  out  as  the  Bigeye  de- 
scends. 

VX  is  a  highly  lethal  nerve  agent  that  per- 
sists for  days  or  weeks,  depending  on  the 
weather,  and  requires  full  protective  cloth- 
ing and  extensive  decontamination.  The 
VX.  which  would  be  produced  in  Bigeye.  is 
the  same  as  the  unitary  VX  which  was  used 
as  fill  for  older  chemical  munitions. 

The  Bigeye  bomb  would  be  considered  for 
use  only  in  retaliation  against  chemical  or 
biological  attack  and  could  be  employed 
against  enemy  forces  within  the  full  combat 
radius  of  the  delivery  aircraft.  It  is  planned 
for  delivery  by  fighter  aircraft  such  as  the 
F/A-18.  A-4.  A-6.  AV-8.  F-4,  F-16,  and  F- 
111.  The  bomb  has  standard  suspension  lugs 
and  can  be  carried  by  any  aircraft  capable 
of  carrying  similar  conventional  weapons.  A 
single  aircraft  can  carry  a  dozen  or  more 
Bigeye  on  multiple  ejection  racks. 

BIGEYE  DEVELOPMENT  HISTORY 

The  Bigeye  program  dates  from  the  1960s; 
however,  it  was  suspended  in  the  early  1970s 
and  restarted  in  1976.  The  Navy  has  the 
lead  for  development  and  Is  executing  the 
program  through  the  Naval  Weapon  Center 
(NWC),  China  Lake,  CA. 

The  original  Bigeye  bomb  concept  called 
for  the  pilot  to  initiate  mixing  of  the  QL 
and  sulfur  a  minute  or  two  before  dropping 
the  bomb.  Up  until  last  fall,  the  Bigeye  test 
program  wais  proceeding  as  planned,  and  the 
bomb  had  succe.ssfully  met  a  number  of  its 
performance  requirements.  Including  agent 
generation  and  aircraft  separation.  Howev- 
er, at  that  time  a  toxic  chamber  test  to  ex- 
plore on  specification  (safe  carriage  of  a 
mixed  Bigeye)  showed  that  if  the  bomt  was 
warm  enough  when  mixing  started,  suffi- 
cient pressure  could  build  up  inside  after  a 
period  of  time  to  cause  the  rear  seal  to  fail. 
This  would  not  affect  peacetime  safety  or 
wartime  safety  up  until  the  time  the  pilot 
mixed  the  bomb.  It  would  constitute  a  prob- 
lem only  if  the  mixed  bomb  could  not  be 
dropped  as  planned  due  to  mechanical  fail- 
ure of  the  release  mechanism  or  an  aborted 
mission.  These  are  low  probability  events. 
However,  they  do  occur,  and  the  risks  were 
judged  to  be  unacceptable.  Therefore,  the 
employment  concept  was  changed  to  mix 
the  QL  and  sulfur  (make  VX)  only  after  the 
bomb  is  released  from  the  aircraft  (We  call 
this  new  configuration  "off  station ' 
mixing^ 

With  the  'off  station"  mixing,  the  Bigeye 
will  never  contain  toxic  agent  prior  to  being 
Intentionally  dropped  toward  the  target. 
This  change  eliminates  the  risks  associated 
with  carrying  a  mixed  Bigeye  (or  the  cur- 
rent VX  spray  tank)  aboard  an  aircraft. 
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'  QL  is  at>out  four  times  less  toxic  than  ethanol 
(drinking  alcohol)  by  Inhalation. 


TEST  PUN 

The  Blgeye  Is  being  tested  under  realistic 
conditions— In  the  air  for  aerodynamics,  dis- 
semination, function,  and  safety;  on  the 
ground  for  safety,  logistics,  function,  and 
operational  suitability;  and  in  an  environ- 
mentally controlled  chamber  for  generation 
of  chemical  agent.  To  date  there  have  been 
48  aircraft  separation  flight  tests.  6  dissemi- 
nation flight  tests.  3  "Off  station  '  mixing 
flight  tests.  10  environmental  system  tests, 
and  20  toxic  agent  chamber  tests.  We  expect 
by  the  end  of  the  program  to  have  conduct- 
ed more  than  150  flight  tests  (with  simu- 
lants In  place  of  the  actual  agent),  a  large 
number  of  component  and  subassembly 
tests,  and  50  chamber  tests  in  which  VX  Is 
produced  In  a  weapon  configuration. 

The  additional  testing  necessary  to  vali- 
date the  "off  station"  mixing  fix  has  two 
major  elements.  One— a  series  of  flight  tests 
with  simulants— Is  to  assess  the  impact  of 
mixing  in  free  fall  on  weapon  stability  and 
dissemination.  The  other  element— a  series 
of  toxic  chamber  tests— Is  to  define  the  rate 
at  which  VX  Is  generated  at  various  tem- 
peratures. As  a  result  of  these  tests,  we  will 
be  able  to  define  the  delivery  parameters, 
and  we  expect  that  effective  delivery  of 
Bigeye  will  be  possible  In  all  relevant  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  first  three  of  four  planned  flight  tests 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  mixing 
after  release  have  been  successfully  con- 
ducted at  NWC.  China  Lake.  This  series  is 
assessing  the  impact  of  mixing  action  on 
weapon  stability  and  dissemination.  The 
first  test  was  on  31  May  1983.  and  the 
weapon  was  dropped  from  6.000  ft.  in  order 
to  allow  prolonged  observation  of  flight 
characteristics.  The  second  and  third  tests 
were  at  low  altitude  to  demonstrate  the  fea- 
sibility of  "off  station"  mixing  In  high 
threat  air  defense  environments.  In  a  7  July 
1983  test  an  A-4  used  a  250  ft.  run  in,  and 
on  22  August  1983  an  A-6  started  the  re- 
lease maneuver  at  145  ft.  In  the  latter  test, 
the  weapon  was  released  from  the  worst 
case  position  on  a  fully  loaded  multiple  ejec- 
tion rack. 

So  far.  two  of  seven  toxic  chamber  tests 
have  been  conducted  at  the  Chemical  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  in  support 
of  the  "off  station"  mixing  approach.  The 
first  showed  that  a  simple  change  to  the 
Bigeye  mixing  system  Improved  and  acceler- 
ated mixing  efficiency.  The  second  was  one 
of  a  series  to  assess  agent  generation  at  the 
full  range  of  operationally  significant  tem- 
peratures. 

IMPACT  OF  CHANGE 

The  change  to  "off  station"  mixing  does 
not  affect  the  chemistry  or  basic  design  of 
the  Bigeye.  Further,  it  does  not  affect  the 
load,  assemble,  and  pack  facility,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chemical  components,  or  the 
major  metal  parts  tooling.  "Off  station" 
mixing  requires  changes  in  "bolt-on"  compo- 
nents such  as  the  fuze. 

The  Air  Force  has  assessed  the  delivery 
tactics  appropriate  for  "off  station"  mixing 
and  has  concluded  that  they  do  not  degrade 
aircraft  survivability  in  an  air  defense  envi- 
ronment and  in  many  cases  reduce  expected 
attrition. 

The  Navy  expects  to  freeze  the  Bigeye 
design,  fabricate  operational  test  units,  and 
initiate  qualification  testing  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Kasich). 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Americans  may  not  be  unanimous  in 
the  kind  of  action  they  think  that  we 
ought  to  take  In  regar(j  to  the  Korean 
airliner.  Americans  are  almost  nearly 
unanimous  In  the  fact  that  they  now 
have  a  sober  attitude  and  believe  we 
ought  to  approach  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  position  of  strength  In  order  to 
insure  the  peace. 

And  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  this 
report  In  a  thorough  manner.  No.  1. 
Included  In  this  report  is  the  MX  mis- 
sile, along  with  House  language  that  is 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Aspin  regarding  de- 
ploying the  Midgetman  down  the  line. 
We  have  got  continued  development  of 
an  on-line  and  under-cost  B-1  bomber 
program  which  is  a  response,  obvious- 
ly, to  the  massive  Soviet  buildup  of 
Backfire  bombers.  And  additionally, 
something  In  this  report  that  maybe 
many  people  have  not  carefully  re- 
viewed Is  funding  of  the  M-l  tank. 


Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  at  this  point  has  about  42.500 
tanks,  while  we  as  the  NATO  group, 
the  NATO  alliance,  only  have  13,000 
tanks,  that  Is  42,500  to  13.000.  So  we 
go  forward  with  the  M-l  tank  pro- 
gram, producing  840  under  this  bill, 
and  ultimately  7.000.  4.000  of  those  to 
support  the  alliance. 

Let  me  continue  to  say  that  the 
chairman  of  my  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Nichols)  ought  to  be  commended  for 
his  action  in  regard  to  the  whole  spare 
parts  controversy.  It  was  with  dogged 
determination  that  Mr.  Nichols  called 
witness  after  witness  from  one  service 
and  another  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  facts  regarding  spare  parts,  and  In- 
cluded In  this  report  Is  a  report  re- 
quirement that  must  be  sent  to  us 
from  the  Pentagon  from  all  the 
branches  of  the  service  that  reviews 
the  kind  of  progress  and  the  kinds  of 
actions  that  are  going  to  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  all  the 
services  to  try  to  clean  up  this  area. 
Because,  as  everyone  says  and  every- 
one knows,  while  we  need  to  spend 
money,  we  certainly  must  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  going  to  spend  money 
unwisely. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  this 
Is  a  5-percent  real  Increase  In  defense, 
and  for  those  people  who  have  been 
concerned  about  the  amount  of  dollars 
that  we  are  spending  in  our  defense 
budget,  that  is  less  than  half  of  the 
President's  request.  So  those  people 
who  are  concerned  about  fiscal  respon- 
sibility certainly  have  had  their  con- 
cerns answered  and,  second,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  with  unanimous  sup- 
port will  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
Kremlin  that  we  have  the  will  and  we 
have  the  resolve  to  be  strong. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hunter). 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  Defense  authori- 
zation conference  report,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
especially  In  the  wake  of  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  accident.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  at  this  time  afford  to  defeat 
the  bill. 

On  a  program  of  particular  interest 
to  me.  the  Joint  surveillance  and 
target  acquisition  radar  system 
[JSTARS]  I  note  that  the  conferees 
have  expressed  their  concern  that  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  work  together 
to  field  a  common  system,  including  a 
common  radar  sensor  and  an  associat- 
ed surveillance  and  control  data  link.  I 
applaud  the  conferees'  actions  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  gen- 
tlemen on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
la  (Mr.  Daniel). 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  the  name  Major 
Victor  Belenko.  He  Is  a  defected  SU-15 
pilot  Instructor.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
text  of  a  recent  Interview  with  Major 
Belenko  following  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  KAL  007  with  Its  precious 
cargo,  269  human  beings  Including  one 
of  our  own.  Dr.  Larry  McDonald. 


Victor  Belenko  Interview  on  Korean 

Airliner 
Q:  Victor,  you  have  heard  the  tape  of  the 
exchange  between  the  Soviet  pilots  and  the 
command  post.  Judging  from  this  exchange, 
would  you  say  that  warning  shots  were  fired 
or  not? 
A:  The  answer  is  negative— no. 

Q:  What  could  have  been  done  during  the 
2'v  hour  period  to  avoid  destroying  the 
Korean  passenger  plane? 

A:  Many  things  could  have  been  done.  The 
American  embassy  could  have  been  contact- 
ed immediately.  The  Korean  embassy  could 
have  been  contacted,  or  the  Japanese.  They 
all  could  have  l)een  warned  that  an  airplane 
which  the  Soviets  can't  identify  is  In  Soviet 
air  space;  and.  if  nothing  is  done  about  it. 
the  Soviets  will  shoot  it  down.  I  believe  that 
after  such  a  warning  something  would  have 
been  done,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
victims. 

Q:  The  Soviet  fighter  pilot  of  the  Su-15 
pulled  abreast  of  the  passenger  plane.  In 
your  opinion,  did  he  recognize  it  as  a  Boeing 
747  or  was  it  an  unknown  entity  to  him? 

A:  For  him  it  was  a  complete  mystery.  A 
Soviet  pilot  has  never  seen  a  Boeing  747. 
For  him  it  was  a  big  puzzle.  He  most  likely 
thought  it  was  an  American  reconnaisance 
plane,  a  bomber  or  a  transport  plane  which 
had  lost  its  direction. 

Q:  Having  listened  to  the  radio  communi- 
cations do  you  thin>t  that  the  Soviet  pilot 
made  an  effort  to  warn  the  Korean  pilot. 

A:  In  accordance  with  his  limited  capabili- 
ties. I  think  he  made  an  effort.  But  in  those 
circumstances,  at  night,  at  that  altitude  it 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  But  I  think 
he  tried. 

Q.  Marshal  Ogarkov  said  that  the  decision 
to  shoot  down  the  plane  was  made  at  the  re- 
gional command  level.  Whafs  your  opinion? 
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A.  I  think  that  is  not  true.  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
there  can  be  NO  regional  decisions  because 
everything  U'.ere  is  centralized— the  Central 
Committer  ->''  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Central  Statiifical  Administration  on  the 
Central  Command,  e'.c.  I  think  that  the  de- 
cision was  made  in  Moscow  because  if  it  had 
been  made  regionally  the  plane  would  have 
been  shot  down  within  minutes.  Therefore, 
the  decision  was  made  centrally— probably 
in  the  Central  Air  Defense  Command.  How- 
ever, no  decision  is  really  necessary  at  all.  In 
accordance  with  the  standing  order  given  by 
the  Minister  of  Defense,  if  the  target 
doesn't  respond  to  your  signals,  and  does 
not  follow  your  orders,  it  must  he  shot 
down. 

Q.  Marshal  Ogarkov  said  that  the  Korean 
plane  ignored  more  than  120  warning  shots. 
You  were  a  Su-15  pilot  instructor.  Does  the 
Su-15  have  the  capability  to  fire  warning 
shoU? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  plane's  capa'oilities.  what 
does  it  carry  besides  air  to  air  missiles? 

A.  According  to  the  radio  transcripts,  that 
particular  interceptor  Via  (COS)  had  only 
two  rockets  and  fuel  tanks.  Therefore,  he 
had  no  cannon  to  fire  tracer  bullets.  If  he 
had  fired  warning  shots  with  his  rockets,  he 
would  not  have  had  anything  left  to  shoot 
down  the  airliner. 

Q.  What  is  Soviet  policy  towards  those 
who  violate  Soviet  air  space? 

A;  The  policy  is  very  simple— follow  the 
orders  of  the  Defense  Minister.  [If]  the 
target  is  in  your  air  space,  you  must  inter- 
cept it.  If  you  can't  force  it  to  land,  you 
must  destroy  it.  And  that  is  what  Comrade 
Gromyko  stated  at  the  Madrid  Conference. 
If  the  same  (violation  of  Soviet  airspace) 
occurs  again,  the  result  will  be  the  same 

Q:  Everywhere  else  in  the  world,  there  are 
attempts  to  assist  planes  which  stray  off- 
course.  to  help  them  land  safely.  Why  isn't 
this  done  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  They  have  to  follow  the  (standing) 
orders  of  the  Ministry  of  IXf -nse.  which 
states  that  the  target  must  be  ialercepted 
and.  if  the  target  doesn't  obey  your  com- 
mands, then  you  have  to  shoot  it  down.  It's 
very  simple.  Soviet  pilots  can't— they  don't 
have  the  right  to  think.  They  have  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  their  commanders.  The 
commanders  do  the  thinking  for  them. 

Q.  Several  days  ago.  a  Novosti  Press 
Agency  representative  stated  that  the 
Soviet  pilots  attempted  to  communicate 
with  the  pilot  of  the  Korean  airliner  on  a 
special  frequency  which  is  used  internation- 
ally (121.5  MH). 

A.  (Soviet  pilots)  don't  have  this  frequen- 
cy. A  Soviet  pilot  cannot  communicate  with 
any  foreign  pilot.  All  his  frequencies  are 
classified  and  are  changed  almost  every 
month.  E^-erything  he  said  was  untrue. 

Q.  Why  don't  Soviet  pilots  have  the  inter- 
national frequency? 

A.  If  they  had  it.  they  could  initiate  a  two- 
way  conversation.  Such  an  exchange  could 
influence  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  Soviet 
pilot,  who  is  supposedly  dedicated  to  the 
Communist  cause. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  two-way  commu- 
nications make  it  easier  for  Soviet  fliers  to 
defect? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  President  Reagan  said  he  is  closing 
Aeroflot  offices  in  the  United  States  and 
taking  other  measures.  International  airline 
pilot  groups  have  agreed  not  to  fly  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  Do  you  think  these  measures  are 
sufficient? 

A.  These  measures  aren't  sufficient.  The 
West  should  refuse  the  Soviets  all  landing 


rights.  This  policy  must  be  cont-.nued  until 
the  Soviet  Union  changes  its  standing 
orders  (to  shoot  down  any  aircrait  violating 
Soviet  airspace).  A  sixty  or  ninety  ilavs  boy- 
cott wont  have  any  effect  on  them.  To  pre- 
vent their  flights  indefinitely— unti!  they 
change  their  policy— will  be  effective.  Aero- 
flot has  a  5-year  plan  which  must  be  ful- 
filled, or  they  will  be  in  trouble  with  the  Po- 
litburo. Certain  elements  in  the  Polit^uro 
will  then  pressure  the  military,  because 
plans  have  to  be  fulfilled.  Eventually,  they 
will  change  their  policy— I  think.  Wi  have 
to  be  firm  with  them. 

Q.  What  other  measures  could  we  lake  in 
addition  to  denying  them  landing  rights? 

A.  In  critical  flightpath  areas,  there 
should  be  representatives  '  of  countries  con- 
cerned). The;i.  :n  the  event  of  such  an  event 
as  this  one,  the  Soviet  and  Western  repre- 
sentatives could  settle  the  matter  on  the 
spot.  So  that  they  wouldn't  blow  innocent 
people  out  of  the  air.  We  have  to  find  some 
way  of  getting  together  and  cooperating  to 
enable  people  safely  to  fly  around  the  globe. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  gangsters 
who  ordereti  the  butchery  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  007  will  make  the  decision 
to  use  gas  on  our  troops  unless  we 
deter  them.  The  passage  of  the  confer- 
ence report  will  send  the  proper  mes- 
sage. I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
■Virginia  (Mr.  Bateman). 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  context  of  so 
much  that  has  been  said  on  this  issue 
with  reference  to  morality  or  immoral- 
ity of  chemical  weapons,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  statement  of  the  late  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Holmes  tells 
us  that  an  ounce  of  history  is  worth  a 
pound  of  logic.  To  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  others  who  have  asked 
that  this  matter  be  dealt  with  on  the 
basis  of  reason  and  logic,  yes,  I  would 
agree;  but  let  us  not  ignore  that  ounce 
of  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  this  subject 
there  is  more  than  an  ounce  of  histo- 
ry. The  history  includes  14  years  in 
which  this  country  has  produced  no 
chemical  weapon  of  any  kind.  It  in- 
cludes 7  years-plus  to  date  of  this 
country,  in  the  context  of  its  unilater- 
al moratorium,  seeking  an  agreement 
to  ban  the  use  of  these  weapons  with- 
out any  success  and  only  being  met 
with  Russian  intransigence. 

I  think  the  time  has  now  come,  if 
not  long  past,  where,  as  this  confer- 
ence committee  report  suggests,  ve 
must  at  least  make  ourselves  able  to 
go  forward  for  the  first  time  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985,  to  produce  a  new,  im- 
proved, and  safer  chemical  weapon. 
Not  to  do  so,  I  suggest,  is  not  continu- 
ing of  a  position  on  the  high  moral 
ground.  A  position  which  undermines 
the  security  of  the  United  Slates,  a  po- 
sition which  history  tells  us  invites  an 
attack  upon  our  forces  and  our  allies 
with  chemical  weapons,  is  not  a  sound 
moral,  position. 

I  would  hardly  describe  the  position 
we  are  asked  to  support  as  one  charac- 


teristic of  high  moral  ground.  History 
tells  us  that  the  nations  against  whom 
chemical  weapons  are  used  are  only— 
only— those  nations  lacking  a  counter- 
\ailing  caprbility  of  their  own.  History 
proves  the  Soviets  will  and  do  use 
chemical  weapons  against  the  people 
of  Afghanistan.  Their  client  state  'Viet- 
nam uses  it  against  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia. When  the  Soviets  shoot  down 
an  unarmed  civilian  airliner  at  a  loss 
of  life  of  269  people,  can  we  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  if  we 
permit  them  to  continue  producing, 
and  improving  their  chemical  warfare 
capability,  while  not  even  putting  our- 
selves into  a  position,  after  9-plus 
years  of  negotiation  and  more  than  16 
years  of  nonproduction,  that  they 
would  not,  were  it  to  serve  their  ad- 
vantage, use  such  weapons  against  us? 
This  morality  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject bothers  me  more  than  a  little.  I 
am  very  disturbed  that  those  of  us 
who  advocate  the  position  of  this  con- 
ference report  would  be  looked  upon 
as  taking  an  immoral  position,  as  if  we 
wanted  to  use  these  weapons,  when 
the  obvious,  logical  and  correct  posi- 
tion if  you  do  not  want  these  weapons 
used,  especially  if  you  do  not  want 
them  used  against  our  forces,  is  let  us 
have  a  capability  should  we  need  it  so 
that  there  will  not  be  a  risk  of  their 
being  used.  That  is  the  lesson  of  histo- 
ry. I  hope  we  will  have  learned  it  and 
that  the  events  of  September  1  may 
have  helped  some  of  us  to  better  un- 
derstand the  lesson  of  history.  We 
would  ignore  that  lesson  of  our  peril. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  my  unpub- 
lished letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  August  1,  1983. 
Editor. 

The  New  York  Times. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  respond  to  the  sincere  but  misconceived 
.sentiments  expressed  by  my  Congressional 
colleagues  from  Arkansas.  Senator  David 
Pryor  and  Congressman  Ed  Bethune  (Nerve 
Gas:  A  Chance  to  Bolster  Credibility').  The 
logic  employed  by  my  two  usually  logical 
colleagues  needs  to  be  carefully  dissected 
and  refuted  in  this  instance. 

The  central  point  of  the  Pryor/Bethunc 
essay  is  that  the  U.S.  has  undermined  its 
own  credibility  in  the  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion talks,  and  we  are  about  to  make  the 
same  mistake  in  the  area  of  chemical  weap- 
ons reductions.  However.  I  do  not  see  how 
my  colleagues  can  insist  that  our  approach 
to  both  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  con- 
trol can  or  should  b^  different.  Here's  why. 
Imagine  that  the  United  States  had  decid- 
ed not  to  deploy  any  additional  nuclear 
weapons  systems  after  1969.  while  the 
Soviet  Union  was  permitted  to  proceed  un- 
impeded, and  even  engaged  in  limited  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  during  the  1970s,  The 
world  situation  would  be  much  different 
than  it  is  today,  and  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  position  of  distinct  disadvan- 
tage, vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  rea- 
sonable obser\'ers  would  admit  at  least  a 
rough   equivalence   between    the   U.S.   and 
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Soviet  nuclear  forces  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  relative  stability  that  exists  today  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

So  why  does  our  unilateral  moratorium  on 
chemical  weapons  production  place  the 
United  States  on  a  "moral  high  ground."  as 
my  colleagues  suggest?  Surely  they  would 
admit  that  even  a  small  tactical  nuclear 
weapon  is  infinitely  more  destructive  than  a 
chemical  munition,  and  I  know  that  both 
Senator  Pryor  and  Congressman  Bethune 
have  voted  in  the  past  for  defense  bills 
which  contained  funding  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Its  just  that  there  is  a  certain  very  dis- 
tinct psychological  dimension  to  chemical 
weapons  that  transcends  logic  and  it  is  this 
dimension  that  deserves  to  be  examined 
closely. 

Pryor  and  Bethune  are  correct  when  they 
contend  that  Vice  President  Bush's  presen- 
tation to  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(CD)  on  a  chemical  weapons  ban  was  greet- 
ed positively  by  our  allies.  However,  they 
take  considerable  license  in  contending  that 
Third  World  nations  reacted  in  a  similar 
manner.  To  the  contrary,  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Louis  G.  Fields  has  noted,  "serious  dis- 
cussions were  obstructed  by  procedural  ma- 
neuvering; the  Eastern  Bloc,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  certain  members  of  the  neutral  and 
non-aligned  states  raised  numerous  proce- 
dural questions  related  to  the  Committee's 
agenda  and  establishment  of  our  working 
groups.  The  result  of  this  deplorable  devel- 
opment has  been  a  blockage  of  all  substan- 
tive work  in  the  Committee  and  a  tempo- 
rary frustration  of  our  efforts  to  achieve 
progress  on  a  chemical  weapons  ban." 

So  you  can  see  that  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  an  enforceable  ban  of  chemical 
weapons  has  been  largely  frustrated  by  fa- 
miliar Soviet  Bloc  stalling  techniques.  But 
even  more  important,  is  Ambassador  Fields' 
assessment  "that  chemical  weapons  are 
being  used,  despite  the  existence  of  a  ban  on 
such  use.  In  such  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  prudent  to  me  to  assure  that  the 
temptation  to  use  such  weapons  will  be 
minimized  by  the  knowledge  that  we  possess 
the  capacity  for  a  prompt  and  effective  re- 
sponse in  kind."  In  plain  English,  our  chem- 
ical weapons  negotiators  need  Congressional 
support  for  a  credible,  modem  chemical  de- 
terrent, the  same  way  our  START  negotia- 
tors need  Congressional  support  for  a  credi- 
ble, modem  strategic  nuclear  deterrent.  You 
cannot  have  a  credible  negotiating  position 
without  some  muscle  to  back  you  up.  and 
this  is  as  true  for  chemical  weapons  negotia- 
tions as  it  is  for  nuclear  weapons  negotia- 
tions. 

Since  Senator  Pryor  and  Congressman  Be- 
thune mention  the  recent  GAO  report  on 
chemical  weapons.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
give  that  report  the  critical  evaluation  it 
was  spared  during  the  Congressional  debate. 
First  and  foremost,  this  report,  contrary  to 
Pryor  and  Bethune's  contention,  drew  few. 
if  any  conclusions  of  its  own.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous review  of  available  literature  and  intelli- 
gence reports  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  offensive 
and  defensive  chemical  capabilities,  which 
involved  little  or  no  actual  GAO  investiga- 
tion of  these  capabilities.  It  is  as  if  Congress 
asked  the  GAO  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
cost  of  spare  parts  for  U.S.  weapons  systems 
and  told  GAO  it  only  needed  to  review  ma- 
terial supplied  by  the  defense  contractors. 
The  blame  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
GAO.  The  GAO  only  did  what  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  asked  it  to  do. 
which  was  prepare  a  series  of  'book  re- 
ports" on  chemical  weapons  literature.  In 
short,  the  report  hardly  measured  up  to  the 


hard-hitting  standards  that  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  the  congressional  watchdog 
agency. 

What  does  the  report  actually  say?  As  the 
Pryor  and  Bethune  article  correctly  notes, 
the  report  said  that  binary  chemical  agents 
are  "dangerous  substances"  and  "extremely 
toxic."  The  report  also  noted  the  poor  con- 
dition of  existing  U.S.  unitary  stocks,  the 
very  short  range  (15  miles)  of  present  U.S. 
chemical  delivery  systems,  the  extren.e  size 
and  variety  of  the  Soviet  chemical  forces, 
the  efficiency  of  the  Soviet  chemical  decon- 
tamination systems,  and  other  grim  and  dis- 
couraging statistics.  However,  the  most  com- 
pelling conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
report  is  that,  given  the  current  situation, 
the  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  in  the  event  of 
war  would  have  to  resort  to  nucle8.r  weap- 
ons to  defend  against  a  Soviet-Warsaw  Pact 
advance  that  included  full  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  Thus,  in  my  view,  an  effective 
chemical  deterrent  capability  in  Europe  pro- 
vides a  "firebreak"  against  the  necessity  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  advancing 
Eastern  Bloc  armies.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues Pryor  and  Bethune  would  not  want 
us  to  be  tempted  or  forced  to  stop  or  blunt 
an  attack  by  recourse  to  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  Yet.  if  their  argument  prevails, 
tactical  weapons  could  well  be  the  only  re- 
sponse which  would  prevent  a  successful 
attack. 

Obviously,  a  credible  deterrent  to  Soviet 
use  of  chemcial  weapons  against  American 
forces  is  desirable.  Not  having  such  a  capa- 
bility invites  a  Soviet  attack  and  they  and 
their  satellites  have  demonstrated  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  in  Southeast  Asia  a  willing- 
ness to  use  chemical  weapons.  Given  the  to- 
tality of  their  conventional  weapons  superi- 
ority vis-a-vis  Afghanistan  freedom  fighters, 
how  can  we  possibly  assume  the  Soviets 
would  not  resort  to  chemical  weaponry 
against  well-armed  and  trained  U.S.  and 
NATO  forces,  if  they  know  we  lack  a  similar 
capability.  History  teaches  us  that  the  only 
time  chemical  weapons  are  used  is  when  one 
military  force  has  a  known  superior  capabil- 
ity that  its  adversaries  cannot  equal.  The 
GAO  report  commended  by  my  colleagues 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Soviet  ca- 
pability in  chemical  weaponry  is  vastly  su- 
perior to  our  own.  In  the  face  of  that  knowl- 
edge, it  is  not  responsible,  and  certainly  not 
"moral"  to  obstruct  our  Department  of  De- 
fense in  its  goal  to  achieve  deterrence  from 
Soviet  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  simply  must  address  the  urgent  question 
of  the  much  maligned  "Bigeye"  binary 
weapons  system.  Pryor  and  Bethune  are 
correct  when  they  note  that  there  are  prob- 
lems with  this  system.  It  properly  includes 
so  many  safety  requirements  that  there  are 
bound  to  be  problems.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  amendment  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Bethune  opposed  delayed  produc- 
tion of  the  Bigeye  bomb  until  1985.  The 
amendinent  would  have  given  the  Soviets 
ample  time  to  negotiate  a  realistic  ban  on 
chemical  warfare.  It  would  have  applied 
pressure  for  them  to  do  so.  This  amendment 
was  defeated,  and  the  House  is  now  or. 
record  in  support  of  "unilateral  attrition"  in 
our  chemical  weapons  stocks.  I  can  assure 
all  skeptics  that  this  action  was  duly  noted 
by  Soviet  disarmament  negotiator  Issrae- 
lyan  and  by  his  superiors  in  the  Kremlin.  If 
this  past  action  of  the  House  stands,  the 
message  we  send  to  the  Soviets  is  that  the 
United  States  Congress  has  jeopardized  a 
policy  to  deter  use  of  chemical  weapons  and 
removed  any  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  a  meaningful  ban  on  the  use  of 
such  weapons. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  accept 
the  wisdom  of  the  Conference  Committee 
report  on  the  FY  '84  Defense  bill.  As  Sena- 
tor Pryor  and  Congressman  Bethune  have 
said,  the  world  will  be  watching  and  waiting 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  United  States  will 
abandon  our  14-year  moratorium  on  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  been  using  chemical  weap- 
ons on  defenseless  people,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  ban  on  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  when  they  have  a  distinct 
advantage  militarily  not  to  do  so.  Properly 
considered,  the  Pryor-Bethune  position  does 
not  occupy  ""high  ground'"  and  certainly  is 
not  "moral."' 

Sincerely  yours. 

Herbert  H.  Bateman. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
would  have  this  vote  as  a  referendum 
on  nerve  gas.  How  wrong  that  is.  Yes- 
terday we  had  a  vote  of  416  to  0  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
crassness,  its  brutality  and  its  murder- 
ousness  in  downing  and  killing  those 
269  innocent  civilians. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  means 
whereby  we  can  remain  strong,  where- 
by we  can  send  the  message  that  we 
intend  to  defend  our  interests  and  to 
defend  our  freedom.  The  referendum 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  on  whether 
we  really  mean  what  we  said  yesterday 
when  we  voted  416  to  0. 

I  ask  that  we  support  this  and  that 
we  pass  it  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious,  as  was  in- 
dicated before  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  the  conferees  in  tne 
Senate  have  been  dismissed,  which 
means  that  there  will  be  no  soon  and 
quick  conference  again  if  we  reject 
this  biU,  and  I  think  Members  should 
keep  that  in  mind. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  people 
today  that  we  should  vote  agairist  the 
conference  report;  that  a  'no"  vote  is 
a  vote  for  a  strong  defense.  I  do  not 
really  understand  that.  I  do  not  think 
the  people  in  this  Chamber  buy  that. 
I  remember  in  1959  I  read  a  book 
called  "1C84."  In  that  book  they 
argued  that  "slavery  was  freedom", 
that  "war  was  peace,"  and  that  'less 
was  more."  The  argument  that  voting 
•no"  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  is  a  "yes"  vote  on  a 
stronger  defense  is,  I  think,  consistent 
with  the  logic  of  "1984." 

My  major  points  are  as  follows. 
First,  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
have  to  hold  the  DOD  authorization 
bill  up  to  a  level  of  perfectability.  Why 
are  we  making  the  argument  today,  as 
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some  are  making,  that  because  you 
disagree  with  1  percent  of  It.  or  2  per- 
cent of  It.  or  8  percent  of  It.  or  one- 
half  of  one  hundredth  percent  of  the 
budget  authorizations,  you  should  vote 
It  down. 

No  equal  standard  of  perfectabiUty 
Is  placed  on  any  other  authorization 
bill  or  any  appropriation  bill.  Indeed, 
there  are  good  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  problems  with 
different  parts  of  this  authorization 
bill.  They  made  their  points  very  elo- 
quently when  we  debated  the  authori- 
sation bill  on  at  least  7  different  days. 
Some  Members  do  not  like  the  fact 
that  it  includes  MX,  some  Members  do 
not  like  the  fact  that  it  includes  new 
tanks,  some  Members  do  not  like  Tri- 
dent submarines,  most  Members  do 
not  like  all  aspects  of  the  conference 
report. 

But  I  cannot  imagine  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  the  entire  conference 
report  down  because  some  of  us  dis- 
agree with  some  aspect  of  it. 

This  indeed  is  not  a  referendum  on 
one  weapons  system.  This  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  not  a  referendum  on  any 
single  part  of  it;  indeed,  it  is  a  referen- 
dum on  our  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  free  people  throughout 
the  world. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body, 
even  if  you  do  not  like  binary  weapons, 
or  even  now  If  you  do  not  like  MX.  do 
not  kill  the  entire  bill  because  you  dis- 
agree with  a  small  section  of  it. 

a  1150 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  being  considered  today 
on  defense  authorization  ought  to  be 
defeated  and  sent  back  to  the  confer- 
ence for  a  second  submission.  Not  be- 
cause our  country  does  not  need  to 
provide  for  our  security.  Surely  we  do, 
and  we  have  been  once  again  most 
forcefully  reminded  of  the  nature  of 
our  Communist  adversary  by  the  Sovi- 
ets' cruel  murder  of  269  innocent  men 
and  women  and  children,  including  61 
Americans,  on  an  unarmed  commerical 
jetliner;  by  the  Soviets  blatant  lying  in 
attempting  to  cover  up  this  monstrous 
deed;  and  by  their  inhumanity  in  pre- 
venting Japanese  boats,  many  carrying 
loved  ones  of  those  killed,  from  over- 
seeing recovery  and  salvage  oper- 
ations. 

Yes.  we  need  to  protect  our  people 
and  the  freedoms  we.  as  few  others  in 
the  world,  are  priviledged  to  enjoy. 
Most  of  what  this  conference  report 
contains  I  agree  with  and  would  ap- 
prove without  comment. 

But  one  provision  of  the  report  has 
found  its  way  in  despite  the  fact  that 
it  failed  to  achieve  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers in  either  House  of  the  Congress.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  that  part  of  the 


report  authorizing  the  resumption, 
after  14  years,  of  chemical  weapons 
production. 

This  provision  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
earlier  this  year  by  a  vote  of  256  to 
161.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  of  the 
Members  was  tied  at  49  to  49.  Only  the 
vote  of  the  administration— the  Vice 
President's,  to  break  the  tie— put  the 
other  t>ody  on  record  in  favor  of  chem- 
ical weapons  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  provision  for  any 
purpose,  worthy  or  otherwise,  should 
find  Its  way  Into  a  conference  report 
that  fails  to  achieve  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  Members  In  each  House. 
The  Conference  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  present  such  a  report  to  the  Mem- 
t>ers  and  should  be  sent  back  to  work 
to  remove  this  provision. 

Nor  is  this  provision  a  worthy  one.  It 
Is  definitely  otherwise.  For  what  pur- 
pose does  the  United  States  need  to 
produce  more  of  such  weapons?  We 
condemn  their  use  by  the  Soviets,  and 
the  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
they  in  fact  have  used  them  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  through  proxies  In  Laos 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Are  we  planning  to  use  them?  Of 
course  not.  We  already  have  a  huge 
stockpile  on  hand  that  is  sufficient  to 
deter  their  use  against  us.  And  can 
anyone  imagine  that  if.  in  fact,  the  So- 
viets and  the  United  States  are  fight- 
ing a  hot  war— and  I  pray  this  never 
happens— that  we  will  be  fighting  one 
another  with  weapons  of  this  limited 
capacity? 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  course  of  our 
conduct  now  should  be  clear.  The 
United  States  should  condemn  the  use 
of  these  weapons  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  and  show  the 
world  the  clear  difference  between  our 
society  and  theirs  by  publicly  rejecting 
the  resumption  of  production  of  these 
horrible,  cruel,  and  inhuman  weapons 
of  death.  They  are  weapons  reflective 
of  the  nature  of  their  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  society,  not  of  ours. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  par- 
ticular time  to  me. 

I  just  wish  to  take  this  time  to  reit- 
erate the  position  that  I  took  earlier 
today  when  I  said,  and  repeat  now. 
that  my  personal  agony  with  the  ques- 
tion of  chemical  warfare  is  a  real  one. 
and  I  want  to  continue  that  debate 
when  the  proper  time  comes. 

The  proper  time  is  not  today  and  not 
at  this  moment,  and  I  am  ready  to 
yield  my  personal  desires  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  to  the  betterment  of  the 
system  that  we  have  with  respect  to 
conference  reports.  I  do  feel  a  kind  of 
sadness  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
some  of  these  matters  in  a  conference 
report  where  the  individual  will  or  the 


will  of  the  Chamber  at  large  Is  some- 
times thwarted. 

However,  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  is  too  important  to  let  my  personal 
feelings  stand  in  the  way  of  a  positive 
vote  and  a  positive  signal  that  that 
vote  will  mean  with  respect  to  the 
world  at  large.  I  will  set  aside  my  per- 
sonal feelings  at  this  moment  on  the 
chemical  warfare  debate  and  hope 
that  that  debate  will  resume  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  and  I  will  take  a 
proper  role  in  it  at  that  time. 

But  for  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote 
for  the  Nation  In  a  positive  fashion  on 
this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  has  2 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  AspiN). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  1984  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  do  so  reluctantly.  In  three  terms  in 
the  House,  I  have  never  before  voted 
against  either  a  defense  authorizations 
bill  or  a  defense  appropriations  bill. 

There  have  been  many  occasions  In 
the  past  when  defense  bills  included 
funding  for  weapons  systems  I  did  not 
support.  Indeed,  this  bill  contains 
funding  for  the  B-IB  bomber  and  the 
MX  missile,  both  of  which  systems  I 
have  opposed  as  wasteful  uses  of  de- 
fense dollars.  But  never  before  have  I 
voted  against  an  entire  bill. 

In  voting  against  this  conference 
report.  I  am  not  voting  to  defeat  it 
with  the  intention  of  achieving  wide- 
spread changes.  My  vote,  instead,  is 
aimed  at  achieving  the  elimination  of 
funds  for  one  purpose— the  production 
of  chemical  nerve  gas. 

I  have  voted  repeatedly  with  a  ma- 
jority of  this  body— most  recently  a 
majority  of  95  votes— to  cancel  produc- 
tion of  chemical  nerve  gas  weapons. 
My  view  and  that  of  a  strong  majority 
of  this  body,  has  been  that  those 
weapons  are  unnecessary  for  our  na- 
tional security  and  represent  a  danger- 
ous escalation  of  a  new  arms  race  with 
the  Soviets.  Furthermore,  these  weap- 
ons would  have  to  be  deployed  in 
Europe,  and  our  European  allies  have 
expressed  opposition  to  their  deploy- 
ment. 

The  decision  of  the  conferees  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  production  of  nerve 
gas  would  be  understandable,  even 
given  the  House  vote  on  the  issue,  if 
the  Senate  had  taken  a  strong  position 
in  support  of  chemical  weapons.  But 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  question  was  a 
49  to  49  tie.  which  was  broken  by  Vice 


President  Bxjsh.  Clearly,  there  Is  no 
strong  support  in  either  body  for  this 
program  to  go  forward. 

Finally,  let  me  deal  with  one  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  those 
who  support  this  conference  report. 
The  argument  is  that  in  the  wake  of 
the  Soviets'  brutal  action  in  shooting 
down  the  Korean  airliner,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  "send  a  signal"  to  the  So- 
viets to  show  our  resolve  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  likely  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  voting  to 
waste  money  on  an  unnecessary  weap- 
ons system  that  our  allies  oppose.  The 
issue  here  is  not  how  to  deal  with  the 
reprehensible  actions  taken  by  the  So- 
viets in  the  matter  of  the  Korean  air- 
liner. The  issue  Is  how  best  to  provide 
for  this  Nation's  defense,  and  how  to 
spend  out  defense  dollars  on  the  most 
effective  weapons  systems  we  can. 

Production  of  nerve  gas  Is  not  in  this 
Nation's  best  interest.  Approval  of  this 
conference  report  is  a  repudiation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  clearly  and  repeatedly  rejected 
production  of  chemical  nerve  gas. 
Those  are  the  Issues  before  us.  Let  us 
vote  to  defeat  this  conference  report 
and  require  the  conferees  to  bring  It 
back  to  the  House  without  the  nerve 
gas  funds. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  675  Is 
unique  In  one  respect.  It  contains 
more  provisions  for  and  more  empha- 
sis on  arms  control  and  efforts  to  pro- 
vide strategic  stability  than  any  other 
defense  authorization  in  the  past.  In 
essence,  it  Is  a  signal  of  Congress  com- 
mitment to  support  arms  control 
measures  and  strategic  stability. 
Let  me  review  briefly: 
On  the  MX.  the  House  conferees: 
First,  accepted  the  Gore  amendment 
which  limited  MX  production  to  21 
missiles  Instead  of  27  contained  In  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  This  allows 
a  reduction  of  $357.8  million  In  pro- 
curement funds  for  MX. 

Second,  accepted  the  language  of 
the  Prlce-Aspin  amendment  which 
links  the  development  of  MX  to  dem- 
onstrated progress  In  developing  the 
small  (maximum  weight  33.000 
pounds),  mobile  single  warhead  mis- 
sile, known  as  Midgetman. 

Third,  included  forceful  statement 
of  manager  language  that  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  should  move 
away  from  less  stable,  fixed  silo  ICBM 
forces  and  multiple  warhead  missiles 
(MIRV's)  and  toward  more  stable 
single  warhead  ICBM  forces.  We  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  de- 
velopment of  small  single  warhead 
ICBM's  should  be  given  the  highest 
priority. 

On  the  antisatelllte  missile  (ASAT). 
the  conference  accepted  the  Tsongas 
amendment  from  the  Senate  which 


states  that  tests  of  an  ASAT  warhead 
against  a  target  in  space  could  only  be 
carried  out  if  the  President  first  certi- 
fied: First,  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  negotiate  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
treaty  banning  antisatelllte  missiles; 
and  second,  such  testing  is  essential  to 
avoid  damage  to  the  national  security. 
In  the  Interest  of  reducing  nuclear 
weapons,  the  conferees: 

Approved  a  provision,  section  1105. 
designed  to  identify  the  number  and 
types  of  nuclear  weapons  that  could  be 
eliminated  from  Western  Europe  with- 
out jeopardizing  NATO  security.  The 
provision  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  examine  ways  to  develop 
a  nuclear  posture  for  NATO  that  Is 
consistent  with  proper  emphasis  on 
conventional  defense  forces. 

The  conferees  included  a  provision, 
section  1251.  which  suggests  that  the 
United  States  Implement  confidence- 
building  measures,  even  on  a  tempo- 
rary unilateral  basis,  such  as  prior  no- 
tification of  missiles  launched  and 
military  exercises.  The  provision  also 
calls  for  approving  the  communica- 
tions systems  for  communicating  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  others  have  Indicated,  and  I  will 
not  repeat,  the  provision  on  chemical 
weapons  also  emphasizes  the  opportu- 
nity for  negotiating  prior  to  produc- 
tion. 

These  provisions  are  single  In  their 
emphasis  on  arms  control  and  I  simply 
want  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  get 
them  again  if  we  have  to  go  back  to 
conference. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  on  our  side  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath)  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that,  as  is  always  the  case, 
when  Members  do  not  have  very  much 
or  anything  to  defend  with  respect  to 
their  position,  they  fly  off  In  a  rhetori- 
cal storm.  As  Is  always  the  case,  unfor- 
tunately, when  we  discuss  chemical 
weapons  In  this  House,  we  can  expect 
a  great  deal  of  the  rhetoric,  because 
there  are  no  facts  to  back  up  the  posi- 
tions of  Members  who  do  not  want  us 
to  modernize  our  chemical  arsenal. 
Yet  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot 
be  guilty  of  making  a  rhetorical,  emo- 
tional decision.  We  must  mane  this  Im- 
portant decision  based  on  facts,  based 
on  need,  based  on  reality,  and  based 
on  the  historical  evidence  of  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  relationship  between  the  emotional 
rhetoric  we  have  heard  and  the  hard, 
cold  facts  of  reality.  If  Members  want 
to  get  emotional  about  something  con- 
cerning the  binary  issue,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  ask,  why  do  they  not  get  emo- 
tional about  our  soldiers  whose  lives 


we  are  Jeopardizing  with  this  policy  of 
hope  and  wishing? 

History  records  very  graphically 
that  the  military  doctrine  which  rec- 
ognizes that  the  way  to  keep  chemical 
weapons  from  being  used  is  for  there 
to  be  a  comparable  threat  of  chemical 
weapons  on  both  sides.  That  is  a  sound 
doctrine,  and  it  is  proven  by  history. 

Most  of  this  debate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  all  these  hours  has  been  on 
the  horrors  of  chemical  weapons.  But 
that  is  not  the  Issue.  Of  course,  chemi- 
cal weapons  are  horrible,  but  all  the 
ranting  and  the  raving  and  the  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  Is  not  going  to  eliminate 
these  horrible  weapons  from  the  arse- 
nal of  a  heinous  enemy. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  the 
world  will  be  better  off  without  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Of  course.  It  would  be 
better  off  without  them,  but  we 
cannot  wish  those  weapons  away  no 
matter  how  hopeful  we  might  be. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  we  In 
the  United  States  are  willing  to  ban 
and  unilaterally  destroy  these  heinous 
weapons.  Of  course,  we  are.  We  have 
done  that  and  proved  it  conclusively 
over  a  period  of  14  years. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  we  are 
going  to  suddenly,  out  of  the  blue, 
amass  a  new  arsenal  of  new  weapons. 
Absolutely  not.  We  have  had  chemical 
weapons  since  the  early  1900's.  and  it 
is  precisely  because  we  had  that  arse- 
nal of  weapons.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  were  never  used  since  World  War 
I. 

To  think  that  we  can  wish  the  Sovi- 
ets into  agreement  by  standing  on  the 
high  ground  and  waving  morality  at 
them  is  absolute  nonsense.  Unlike  us. 
they  have  never  given  something  away 
in  return  for  nothing  and  they  are  not 
about  to  start  now. 

Now  when  we  strip  away  the  rheto- 
ric. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issues  are  really 
quite  obvious.  How  do  we  protect  our 
troops  against  the  80.000  troops  that 
the  Soviets  have  trained  In  chemical 
warfare,  against  the  30.000  vehicles 
that  they  have  for  chemical  environ- 
ment, and  against  the  14  plants  they 
have  that  are  turning  out  10  tons  of 
new  chemical  agent  every  year?  We 
know  that  they  have  a  500-kilometer 
range,  and  the  Soviets  have  stated  un- 
equivocally that  it  Is  In  the  discretion 
of  their  battalion  commanders  to  use 
chemical  weapons.  And  they  are  actu- 
ally using  those  weapons  around  the 
world  today. 

The  issue  is,  how  do  we  convince  a 
belligerent  government  to  ban  chemi- 
cal weapons?  Do  we  do  it  by  continu- 
ing the  policy  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment that  we  have  had  for  14  years? 
Has  that  worked?  No,  It  has  not 
worked,  and  the  opponents  of  this 
vital  modernization  have  not  given  one 
single,  solitary  reason  why  finally, 
after  14  years,  it  Is  going  to  work  now. 
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The  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  are  we 
willing  to  lower  the  nuclear  threshold 
by  denying  our  forces  a  comparable 
chemical  warfare  threat,  forcing  our 
commanders  to  have  no  viable  alterna- 
tive short  of  nuclear  war?  How  foolish 
can  we  be,  and  what  a  senseless 
gamble  this  House  would  take. 

But  there  is  a  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
speak  to  all  these  issues.  There  is  a 
way  to  make  the  Soviets  bargain  in 
good  faith,  not  by  going  down  the 
bankrupt  path  of  continuing  decay 
and  disarmament  of  the  last  14  years, 
but  by  rebuilding  the  comparability  so 
necessary  to  deter  these  weapons,  just 
as  we  did  in  World  War  II,  and  by  de- 
stroying the  highly  toxic  and  danger- 
ous 40-year  old  stocks  that  we  have 
and  replacing  those  toxic  stocks  with 
transportable,  modern,  deliverable 
weapons.  But  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  even  willing  then  to  give  them  an- 
other 2V4  years,  another  5  negotiat- 
ing sessions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Leath)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath)  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
that  we  hold  the  moral  high  ground 
on  this  issue.  Perhaps  that  is  true.  It  is 
my  opinion  we  would  not  have  to 
stand  very  high  morally  to  hold  the 
moral  high  ground  against  the  Soviets. 
But  while  we  stand  on  the  moral  high 
ground  with  our  backs  turned  amd  our 
heads  bowed,  the  Soviet  butchers  are 
gassing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people  in  Laos.  Cambodia.  Viet- 
nam. Afghanistan,  and  Lord  knows 
where  else. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  men  who 
are  capable  of  gassing  millions  of  irmo- 
cent  people  and  shooting  down  an  un- 
armed passenger  plane  with  one  of  our 
colleagues  aboard  it  give  a  damn  about 
morality?  Are  Members  willing  to  tell 
this  House  and  the  American  people 
today  that  we  can  trust  people  like 
that? 

As  the  committee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  said 
yesterday  in  the  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion, how  do  we  deal  with  a  human 
being  that  is  devoid  of  conscience? 
How  can  we  stand  here  and  try  to  sell 
that  argument  when  that  argument 
went  up  in  smoke  when  flight  007  went 
down? 
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You  are  not  going  to  shame  the  So- 
viets into  an  agreement.  They  will  be 
forced  into  an  agreement.  That  is  the 
only  way  they  will  do  it.  And  the  only 
thing  to  be  accomplished  would  be 
senseless,  baseless  delays,  to  prolong 
the  Soviet  holocaust,  and  to  threaten 


our  own  security  in  the  process.  Now. 
perhaps  your  conscience  cam  stand 
that.  Mine  cannot. 

Your  way  has  not  worked  in  14 
years.  And  we  have  just  had  dramatic 
world  proof  that  it  is  not  about  to 
work  today. 

I  have  here  a  communication  from 
Ambassador  Louis  Fields  that  said  he 
made  less  progress  in  this  last  session 
than  he  had  ever  made.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  is  watching 
this  debate.  They  know  what  is  being 
said  on  this  floor.  They  know  that  we 
do  not  have  the  backbone,  or  at  least 
some  of  us  do  not.  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  force  them  to  reach  a 
meaningful  agreement. 

So.  are  we  going  to  do  as  some 
Member  said  yesterday,  send  a  bril- 
liant 416  to  0  message  to  them  that 
does  not  mean  a  cotton-picking  thing? 
Or  are  we  going  to  prove  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  modernize  every  de- 
fense force  that  we  have  from  the  con- 
ventional right  up  through  the 
strategic  nuclear  and  say.  yes.  we  will 
sit  down  and  talk  with  you.  We  want  to 
destroy  every  one  of  them.  But  we  have 
learned  rather  graphically,  the  whole 
world  has  learned,  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  that  if  we  roll  over 
and  say  we  are  going  to  depend  on  the 
great  moral  fiber  of  Mr.  Andropov  and 
his  Soviet  henchmen  to  keep  us  from 
having  the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  war. 
or  to  keep  us  from  having  the  total 
destruction  of  our  conventional  forces 
with  a  chemical  agent  that  they  can 
destroy  NATO  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

So,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  support  this 
conference  report  and  that  will  be  the 
message. 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  we  are  asked  to  make 
a  weighty  and  difficult  decision  about 
the  defense  authorization  conference 
report  for  1984.  Earlier  this  year,  this 
body  passed  its  own  version  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spending  levels  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  reluctantly 
supported  that  bill  even  though  it  con- 
tained many  weapons  systems  and  pro- 
grams I  do  not  support  and  voted  to 
delete.  Overall,  however,  the  House 
bill  produced  moderate  increases  in 
the  defense  budget,  outlawed  spending 
for  nerve  gas  production,  and  prohibit- 
ed the  U.S.  military  from  over- 
throwing the  Goverrunent  of  Nicara- 
gua. This  defense  conference  report, 
however,  totally  disregards  the  will  of 
this  House  and  certainly  of  this 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
conference  committee  report  before 
us.  We  should  reject  this  bill  and  call 
for  a  better  product.  As  reported.  S. 
675  contains  multibillions  of  dollars 
for  such  egregious  systems  as  the  MX 
missile,  the  B-1  bomber.  Pershing  II 
missiles,  and  laser  weapons.  Unbeliev- 
ably, thip  conference  report  authorizes 
more  money  for  the  Pentagon  than 


either  of  the  defense  bills  passed  by 
the  House  or  Senate.  The  Department 
of  Deferise  conference  report  we  are 
asked  to  support  allocates  $187  billion 
for  the  Defense  Department  which  is 
over  10  percent  above  1983  defense 
spending  levels. 

This  country  cannot  call  for  arms 
control  at  the  same  time  we  escalate 
the  arms  race.  Our  rhetoric  does  not 
match  our  reality,  and  we  will  fool  nei- 
ther our  own  citizens  nor  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Yes;  this  Nation  must  main- 
tain a  strong  defense.  Yes;  we  must 
adequately  pay  and  train  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Yes;  we  must  show  our  enemies 
that,  if  attacked,  we  will  defend.  But 
we  should  not  continue  to  build  first- 
strike  offensive  weapons  such  as  the 
MX  missile.  We  cannot  lend  our  ap- 
proval to  the  heinous  use  of  nerve  gas 
which  is  just  as  likely  to  harm  our  own 
soldiers  and  the  civilians  they  must 
protect.  Finally,  how  are  we  ever  going 
to  make  substantial  reductions  in  our 
national  debt  if  we  do  not  reject  at 
least  a  few  of  these  expensive  items? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  get 
on  with  the  business  of  defense,  not 
offense.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  no  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization conference  report  and  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  redraft  this  leg- 
islation. At  the  very  minimum,  this 
House  cannot  accept  the  inhumane 
production  of  nerve  gas  which  has 
been  under  an  official  U.S.  moratori- 
um for  14  years.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  conference 
report  because  it  provides  too  much 
unnecessary  spending  and  because  it 
funds  bad  weapons  programs— bad  be- 
cause they  do  not  augment  military 
readiness  and  bad  because  they  esca- 
late the  arms  race.  Among  these  bad 
weapons  programs  are  the  Bl-B 
bomber,  the  MX  missile,  the  Pershing 
missile,  and  binary  chemical  weapons. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  any  of  these 
weapons  would  do  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  shooting  down  an- 
other civilian  airliner.  Our  problem,  in 
responding  to  the  Soviet  attack  on  the 
Korean  aircraft,  is  that  military  action 
has  become  too  devastating  to  be  a 
viable  option  in  response  to  enemy 
provocations.  Making  military  action 
even  more  vicious  serves  to  tie  our 
hands,  not  strengthen  them. 

While  this  bill  should  not  be  sup- 
ported because  of  the  big  items  in  it, 
there  are  a  number  of  smaller  issues 
which  are  quite  good. 

COMBAT  PAY  FOR  TROOPS  IN  LEBANON  AND  EL 
SALVADOR 

The  conference  report  provides  new 
statutory  authority  which  will  permit 
the  payment  of  special  pay  to  our 
troops  which  are  in  highly  dangerous 
circumstances  in  Lebanon  and  El  Sal- 
vador. The  level  of  this  special  pay— 
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$65  a  month— remains  far  too  low  and 
should  be  raised. 

LIMITS  ON  PEP.MANENT  CHANGE  IN  STATION 
MOVES 

The  conference-adopted  language, 
which  I  offered  in  the  House,  will 
force  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  number  of  disrup- 
tive rotations. 

TRANSPORTATION  FOR  CHILDREN  TO  U.S. 
SCHOOLS 

The  conference  report  includes  lan- 
guage which  attempts  to  equalize  the 
position  of  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  abroad  with  those  of 
foreign  service  personnel  stationed 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  lan- 
guage provided  one  round-trip  voyage, 
at  Government  expense,  a  year  for 
secondary  and  undergraduate  educa- 
tion. I  am  sorry  the  conferees  limited 
this  provision  in  cases  where  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  dependents  school  is 
located  near  the  base. 

CHAMPUS  COVERAGE  FOR  LIVER  TRANSPLANTS 

The  conferees  wrote  in  language, 
which  I  first  offered  in  committee,  to 
allow  liver  transplants  under  the  civil- 
ian health  and  medical  program  for 
the  uniformed  services. 

SURVIVOR  BENEFITS  FOR  FORMER  SPOUSES 

The  conference  report  contains  some 
important  clarifications  concerning 
the  provision  we  passed  last  year  to 
provide  survivor  benefits  for  former 
spouses  of  military  members. 

LIMITATION  ON  TROOPS  ASSIGNED  TO  NATO 

The  conference  report  contains  a 
cap  on  the  number  of  American  troops 
which  can  be  assigned  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  If  we 
want  our  allies  to  do  their  fair  share, 
we  must  force  them  to  do  so  by  cur- 
tailing our  personnel  commitment  to 
the  alliance.  Only  if  we  do  so,  will  the 
Germans  and  others  feel  the  need  to 
beef  up  their  own  conventional  forces 
for  their  own  territorial  defense. 

FREEZE  ON  EXPANDED  USE  OF  POLYGRAPHS 

A  provision  of  the  conference  report 
blocks,  until  April  15.  1983,  new  drag- 
net regulations  which  DOD  promul- 
gated to  allow  the  use  of  lie  detectors 
on  Defense  Department  employees. 

I  will  oppose  the  conference  report. 
At  the  same  time,  I  note  that  there 
are  some  excellent  provisions  con- 
tained in  it.* 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  20  years  we  have  taken  the 
roller  coaster  approach  to  national  de- 
fense. When  dramatic  events— such  as 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan- 
excited  the  Nation,  there  were  calls 
for  increased  defense  measures.  But 
during  the  long  periods  between  such 
events,  defense  spending  was  the  whip- 
ping boy.  Cries  for  defense  cutbacks 
filled  the  air. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  saw  a  long, 
steady  decline  in  American  defense  ca- 
pabilities. As  a  percentage  of  the 
budget  and  as  percentage  of  the  gross 


national  product,  defense  spending  de- 
clined. 

So  here  we  are,  fsced  with  the  fiscal 
year  1984  defense  authorization  con- 
ference report.  The  report  obviously 
does  not  please  everybody.  But  it  can 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  renewed  effort 
to  put  our  national  security  on  some 
kind  of  rational  basis. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  President  Ei- 
senhower said  in  his  farewell  address 
about  the  challenge  America  faces: 

To  meet  it  successfully,  there  is  called  for, 
not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory 
sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which 
enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily,  surely, 
and  without  complaint  the  burdens  of  a  pro- 
longed and  complex  struggle— with  liberty 
the  stake. 

I  also  recall  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's inaugural  address  in  which  he 
reminded  us  of  "the  burden  of  a  long, 

twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  year  out 

•  *  «*• 

Each  of  these  Presidents,  one  Re- 
publican, one  Democrat,  knew  that 
"quick  fixes."  sudden  emotional  re- 
sponses, and  reflex  actions  cannot 
help  our  Nation  defend  freedom 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  need  to  recommit  ourselves  to 
the  long,  "twilight  struggle,  year  in. 
year  out."  We  have  to  get  away  from 
our  habit  of  long  periods  in  which  the 
military  is  denied  support,  interrupted 
periodically  by  times  when  we  are 
asked  to  indulge  in  higher  spending. 

National  security  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  emotionalism  of  the 
moment  or  long  periods  of  national 
amnesia. 

For  the  sake  of  this  Nation  and  the 
free  world  I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to 
come  together  in  forming  a  new  coali- 
tion for  national  security  over  the  long 
haul.  Let  us  start  today  by  supporting 
this  report.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  neither  branch  of  Con- 
gress was  abie  to  muster  a  majority 
vote  for  the  production  of  new  nerve 
gas  weapons,  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion conference  report  contains  funds 
for  new  binary  chemical  weapons.  The 
inclusion  of  such  money  in  this  bill 
shows  blatant  disregard  for  the  256 
Representatives  and  the  49  Senators 
who  vote  against  such  funding,  and  is 
an  affront  to  the  legislative  process. 

Many  of  us  have  been  in  our  dis- 
tricts, talking  to  constituents,  hearing 
their  thoughts.  One  which  we  have  all 
heard  is  the  need  to  cut  the  defense 
budget,  which  is  out  of  control.  Yet 
despite  all  the  rhetoric  about  the  need 
to  cut  back  defense  spending  at  a  time 
of  $200  billion  dollar  deficits,  this  Con- 
gress has  delivered  to  the  administra- 
tion every  major  weapons  system  it 
has  requested.  Until  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill,  chemical  weapons 
had  been  the  exception. 

How  can  we  talk  about  cutting  back 
on    defense    spending    if    we    rubber- 


stamp  funding  for  binary  chemical 
weapons,  too?  I  sincerely  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  sending  the 
conference  report  back  to  conference, 
with  instructions  that  the  money  for 
chemical  weapons  be  deleted.* 
*  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Defense  Department 
authorization  conference  report  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  those 
of  us  who  desire  that  the  conferees  re- 
convene and  adopt  the  original  House 
position  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  binary  weapons 
(CBW). 

As  you  know,  on  June  15,  the  House 
approved  the  Zablocki-Bethune 
amendment,  to  prohibit  the  spending 
of  $114.6  million  for  the  production  of 
binary  nerve  gas  by  a  margin  of  256  to 
161.  One  month  later,  a  similar 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  when  Vice  President  Bush  cast 
the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  nerve  gas 
production.  This  vote  was  50  to  49. 
Thus,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  resound- 
ing majority  of  the  Congress  remains 
opposed  to  further  expenditures  for 
this  costly,  unnecessary,  and  militarily 
destabilizing  weapons  program  and 
yet,  the  conference  committee  re- 
stored these  funds  in  blatant  disregard 
of  the  will  of  this  majority. 

While  I  can  readily  appreciate  the 
fact  that  many  of  us  here  are  some- 
what reluctant  to  reject  this  confer- 
ence report,  especially  in  the  wake  of 
the  downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007,  rejection  of  this  report  represents 
a  preservation  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess of  which  we  are  all  participants. 
Clearly,  the  majority  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  305  to  211, 
oppose  binary  weapons  production. 
Clearly,  the  American  people  question 
the  wisdom  of  such  expenditures. 
Clearly,  then,  as  responsible  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  we  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  reject  this  report  and 
instruct  the  conferees  to  readopt  the 
position  that  the  House  took  on  this 
issue  on  June  15. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  should  we 
fail  in  this  endeavor,  we  shall  be  estab- 
lishing a  dangerous  precedent  within 
this  body.  A  precedent  that  could 
serve  to  undermine  the  entire  legisla- 
tive budgetary  process  and  permit  mi- 
nority, not  majority,  rule.  Can  you 
imagine  if  other  committees  were  to 
follow  the  example  that  has  been  set 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
ferees? Congress  would  fail  in  its 
sacred  and  trusted  responsibility  to  be 
a  representative  body  of  the  people. 
Selective  cliques  would  begin  to  deter- 
mine in  which  directions  our  Nation's 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  would  be 
conducted  and  those  of  us  who  are  not 
expert  enough  in  *he  minds  of  those 
cliques  to  comment  on  these  decisions 
would  be  discouraged  in  our  efforts  to 
debate  these  matters.  Thus,  our  votes 
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on  these  matters  would  be  little  more 
than  rubberstamplng  exercises  In  en- 
dorsement of  decisions  made  within 
the  Inner  sanctums  of  these  minority 
cliques. 

In  my  mind,  we  have  no  other  alter- 
native than  rejection  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  We  must  do  this  to  pre- 
serve the  legislative  process  that  was 
established  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
We  must  do  this  to  prevent  the  estat>- 
llshment  of  a  minority-ruled  Congress. 
We  must  to  this  to  Insure  lx>th  the 
public  trust  and  confidence  In  our 
system  of  government.* 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shooting  down  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  a 
wanton  act  of  murder  of  269  people.  It 
was  pure  barbarism,  an  action  which 
no  democratic  nation  would  ever 
permit  its  own  government  to  perpe- 
trate and  remain  In  office. 

The  issue  today,  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  noted,  however.  Is  not 
the  shooting  down  of  the  Korean  air- 
liner. That  tragedy  and  the  need  for  a 
strong,  united  response  by  the  United 
States  and  the  civilized  world  must  not 
obscure  and  overwhelm  the  issues  In- 
volved In  our  consideration  of  this  con- 
ference report.  I  am  afraid  that  inevi- 
tably they  will.  The  Senate  Tuesday 
adopted  this  conference  report  with 
only  eight  dissenting  votes. 

Before  the  recess,  and  the  shooting 
down  of  the  Korean  airliner.  I  had 
hoped  that  at  least  the  House  would 
reject  this  excessive  authorization  and 
force  the  conferees  to  agree  upon  a  re- 
sponsible, but  smaller  Increase  in 
spending  and  eliminate  funding  for 
nerve  gas. 

I  oppose  this  conference  report.  It 
funds  the  procurement  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile which  1  consider  to  t>e  a  colossal 
waste  of  taxpayer  dollars.  It  funds 
nerve  gas  production  which  this  House 
rejected  overwhelming  in  July  and 
which  is  Included  In  this  conference 
report  only  because  Vice  President 
Bush  cast  a  tlebrealclng  vote  In  the 
Senate  to  defeat  an  amendment  which 
would  have  deleted  nerve  gas  funding. 
Nerve  gas  production  has  not  com- 
manded a  majority  In  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  yet,  we  now  have  it  in 
the  conference  report. 

We  will  spend  $114.6  million  In  fiscal 
1984  for  nerve  gas  production  and  thus 
end  the  14-year  moratorium  on  such 
production  t)egun  by  then  President 
Richard  Nixon  in  1969. 

This  conference  report  will  allow  the 
Pentagon  to  spend  $4.83  billion  on  the 
MX  missile  system.  Including  procure- 
ment of  21  missiles.  I  have  consistent- 
ly voted  against  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  MX  system  l)e- 
cause  it  will  be  Ineffective  as  a  defen- 
sive weapon.  And  It  is  as  a  defensive 
weapon  that  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  persuade  us  to  fund  it.  As 
a  potential  offensive  weapon,  it  will 
discourage  arms  control  negotiations. 


and  such  use  would  be  contrary  to  the 
slated  policy  of  this  administration. 
The  ultimate  cost  of  the  system  may 
be  as  high  as  $30  billion. 

While  I  will  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  draw  limited  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  Congress  has  sul)- 
stantlally  reduced  the  Pentagons  ex- 
cessive request  for  Increased  spending. 
This  conference  report  authorizes 
$187.5  billion,  a  10.1-percent  Increase 
over  the  1983  appropriation.  The  Pen- 
tagon had  asked  for  $198  billion,  a 
16.2-percent  Increase.  Congressional 
action  at  least  has  cut  $10.5  billion  of 
the  excess.  We  should  have  done 
more— with  the  Federal  deficits  in  the 
range  of  $175  to  $200  billion,  the 
American  economy  could  have  used 
the  restraint  on  such  run-away  spend- 
ing. 

The  money  spent  under  this  bill  will 
not  provide  the  kind  of  security  which 
might  have  prevented  the  murder  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  jet.  They  were  victims  of  the 
Interaction  between  Soviet  paranoia 
and  ruthlessness  and  International 
tensions.  Those  tensions  made  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  defense  leaders  at 
some  level  far  too  ready  to  commit  an 
atrocity  In  a  gross  error  of  Judgment 
on  their  part.  They  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  civilized  world.  The 
shooting  down  of  the  Korean  Air 
Lines  jet  has  underscored  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  Soviet  leadership  and  their 
disregard  for  the  value  of  life. 

Escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
however,  remains  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  American 
people.  This  bill  continues  that  escala- 
tion. Arms  control  negotiations  offer 
the  means  of  reducing  the  internation- 
al tensions  which  contribute  to  the 
risk  of  incidents  such  as  the  shooting 
down  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  jet. 
These  negotiations  must  continue,  not 
out  of  a  naive  view  of  the  Russian 
system  or  of  the  morality  of  its  lead- 
ers, but  out  of  self-interest  on  our 
part. 

This  conference  report  will  In  all 
likelihood  be  adopted.  While  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  expensive  authoriza- 
tion is  the  best  means  of  showing  the 
Soviets  American  resolve  in  the  face  of 
their  murderous  action,  I  do  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  to  some  extent  reflects  the  out- 
rage of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  of  the  American  people.  1  hope 
that  the  Soviets  will  recognize  that 
outrage  and  will  recognize  that  the 
United  States  stands  as  one  in  our  con- 
demnation of  their  actions.* 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  emphasize  my 
support  of  the  Defense  authorization 
conference  report.  I  am  well  aware  of 
those  who  propose  voting  against  this 
report  but  am  most  disappointed  that 
they  do  so  based  on  one  issue  that  rep- 


resents such  a  small  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  the  total  program.  1  am 
not  saying  that  the  Issue  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  Is  not  an  Impor- 
tant Issue  but  that  when  considering 
the  hundreds  of  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  positions  faced 
by  the  conferees,  I  feel  the  compro- 
mise that  has  been  reached  Is  one  that 
Is  most  favorable  to  the  House.  We 
must  keep  In  mind  that  the  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House  provisions  that  one 
serviceable  chemical  shell  from  the  ex- 
isting stockpile  will  be  destroyed  for 
each  binary  munition  produced.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  increasing  the 
stockpile  but  just  making  It  safer. 

I  cannot  help  but  repeat,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  I  and  my  colleagues  have  said 
so  many  times  in  the  past  few  days— 
we  must  not  leave  any  impression  with 
the  Soviet  Union  but  one  that  shows 
our  determination  to  strengthen  our 
national  defense  and  maintain  a 
strong  American  global  posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  never  forget 
the  tragedy  that  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1983— the  shooting  down  by  the 
Soviets  of  Korean  commercial  flight 
007.  This  murderous  act  by  the  Soviet 
Union  clearly  shows  they  will  do  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  many  innocent 
people  are  Involved,  to  become  a  sole 
world  dominating  country.  If  they  will 
shoot  down  commercial  airlines,  what 
Is  to  say  they  will  not  use  chemical 
gases  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
We  must  let  them  know  they  cannot 
succeed,  that  we  are  prepared  to  retali- 
ate in  the  same  destructive  way.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  we  must  spend  any 
money  on  defense  and  cannot  use  it  all 
for  social  Improvements.  We  knew 
though,  that  this  is  impossible.  Histo- 
ry has  shown  that  weakness  leads  to 
occupation  We  cannot  ever  let  this 
country  become  weak  In  any  phase  of 
national  defense.  We  must.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  approve  the  Defense  author- 
ization conference  report. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report 
on  S.  675,  the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

The  bill  calls  for  $187.49  billion  in 
new  spending  authority.  This  is  $163.2 
million  more  than  the  House  asked 
for.  and  It  is  $1.5  billion  more  than  the 
Senate  recommended.  It  is  also  $9.6 
billion  more  than  last  year's  Defense 
authorizations  bill. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only 
part  of  our  defense  spending  for  next 
year.  Piirchase  and  installation  of 
weapons  and  facilities  will  generate 
additional,  large  manpower  and  con- 
struction costs.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  afford  large  increases  in  any 
spending  programs  In  these  days  of  ru- 
inous $2C0  billion  deficits. 

I  concur  that  we  must  have  a  strong, 
stable  defense.  But  because  I  feel  that 
we  cannot  have  a  strong  defense  with- 
out a  strong  economy,  I  must  register 
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a  protest  vote  against  this  conference 
report.* 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
In  strong  opposition  to  passage  of  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  conference  report 
as  it  Is  currently  written.  If  this  con- 
ference report  Is  passed,  a  14-year 
moratorium  on  nerve  gas  production 
will  be  ended.  The  funding  for  produc- 
tion of  lethal  nerve  gas  weapons  would 
be  authorized  without  having  gained 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  Members 
of  either  House  of  Congress.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  defeat  the  confer- 
ence report  and  to  support  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  remove  nerve 
gas  funding 

There  Is  no  good  reason  to  begin 
production  of  nerve  gas  weapons.  By 
Secretary  Weinberger's  own  admis- 
sion, adequate  stockpiles  of  chemical 
weapons  already  exist.  There  are  Indi- 
cations that  the  proposed  binary 
chemical  weapons  are  less  reliable  and 
less  effective  than  existing  weapons, 
and  would  pose  a  much  greater  threat 
to  civilians  than  they  would  to  enemy 
soldiers.  To  begin  production  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  now  would  end  a  morato- 
rium begun  by  President  Nixon  In 
1969,  and  would  waste  $114.6  million. 

On  June  15,  the  House  decided  by 
vote  of  256  to  161  to  delete  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  funds  to 
produce  nerve  gas,  reaffirming  its 
long-standing  opposition  to.  these 
weapons.  The  Senate  vote  on  nerve 
gas  was  49-49;  the  deciding  vote  was 
cast  not  by  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
but  by  Vice  President  Bush,  the  first 
such  vote  In  7  years. 

Despite  this,  the  report  that  came 
out  of  conference  had  nerve  gas  fund- 
ing in  it.  I  think  It  is  outrageous  that 
such  a  provision  might  become  law 
without  ever  receiving  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  either  leg- 
islative branch. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  DOD  authorization  confer- 
ence report  and  to  support  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  remove  fund- 
ing for  nerve  gas.* 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  strong  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report  to  S.  675,  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  for  1984. 
This  report  represents  a  blatant  disre- 
gard for  the  legislative  process  and  the 
will  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
The  decisive  defeat  of  funds  for  chem- 
ical weapons  production  earlier  this 
year,  by  a  vote  of  256  to  161,  indicates 
the  level  of  opposition  to  this  ghastly 
program  in  the  House.  There  is  little 
more  support  for  this  dangerous  and 
inhumane  weapon  in  the  Senate, 
where  a  tie  vote  was  broken  by  the 
Vice  President.  There  is  absolutely  no 
compelling  reason  to  produce  more  of 
these  ugly  weapons  when  there  is  al- 
ready an  adequate  stock  on  hand.  It  is 
essential  that  we  maintain  the  freeze 
on  productions  of  binary  weapons  so 


wisely  begun  by  President  Nixon  14 
years  ago,  and  continued  by  Presidents 
Ford  and  Carter.  On  the  grounds  of 
binary  weapons  alone,  we  must  defeat 
the  conference  report  and  Instruct  the 
conferees  to  go  back  to  the  conference 
table. 

There  are  other  grounds  for  the 
defeat  of  this  report  which  cannot  be 
ignored. 

The  inclusion  of  authorizing  lan- 
guage for  the  production  of  the  desta- 
bilizing and  dangerous  MX  missile 
gives  us  all  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  this  report.  The  MX  missile  still 
has  no  secure  basing  mode,  and  so  it  Is 
extremely  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  Why,  then,  engage  In  the  fool- 
ish production  of  this  weapon?  Be- 
cause we  have  been  promised  that  the 
expenditure  of  $4.85  billion  will  inspire 
President  Reagan  to  pursue  serious 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  because  we  are  told 
that  we  need  this  conference  report  to 
show  the  Soviets  how  tough  we  are. 
Both  these  arguments  are  false.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  should  not  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  almost  $5  billion  to  inspire 
President  Reagan  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  that  Is  urgently  needed  In 
order  to  prevent  a  devastating  nuclear 
conflict.  And  we  will  show  the  Soviet 
Union  only  how  foolish  we  are  by 
spending  billions  of  American  dollars 
on  wasteful,  needless,  and  counterpro- 
ductive weapons. 

The  are  a  host  of  additional  reasons 
for  opposition  to  this  measure.  This 
conference  report  has  Ignored  impor- 
tant votes  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  on  DOD  authorization  legisla- 
tion, by  exceeding  the  amount  set  in 
the  Senate  bill  by  an  outrageous  $1.5 
billion,  and  by  exceeding  the  House 
bill  by  $163  million.  Both  Houses 
voted  for  defense  bills  substantially 
lower  than  the  conference  report 
figure,  and  now  we  are  being  asked  to 
approve,  without  chance  for  amend- 
ment, this  Inflated  figure.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  disgrace  which  violates  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process. 

At  this  time  our  economic  situation 
is  extremely  serious:  unemployment  is 
rampant.  Many  hard-working  citizens 
have  lost  their  jobs;  families  have  been 
split;  the  sick  have  gone  uncared  for; 
many  children  are  hungry.  Yet,  we 
continue  to  pour  money  into  wasteful 
defense  programs  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  without  the  same  scrutiny  that 
has  been  applied  to  many  of  the 
Gvernment  programs  which  assist  the 
most  desperate  and  deserving  individ- 
uals in  our  society.  We  are  spending 
money  on  weapons  which  have  never 
been  Independently  tested,  for  a  B-1 
bomber  which  will  be  obsolete  before 
it  Is  ever  deployed,  for  fighting  vehi- 
cles that  endanger  the  lives  of  the  sol- 
diers inside,  and  for  a  host  of  other 
weapons  that  are  purchased  In  a 
manner  which  institutionalizes  waste 
and     inefficiency.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 


cannot  support  this  conference  report, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  measure.  We  must  Instill 
some  sanity  In  our  defense-spending 
policies  to  Insure  that  the  security  of 
the  American  people  is  adequately 
protected.* 

*  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization for  1984. 

I  oppose  this  conference  report  be- 
cause the  agreement  authorizes  $115 
million  for  nerve  gas  weapons  despite 
a  previous  vote  of  this  body  to  deny 
any  funding  for  nerve  gas  weapons. 
This  provision  violates  the  expressed 
will  of  this  body  when  It  voted  on  June 
15,  1983,  to  bar  the  production  of 
nerve  gas.  We  barred  this  chemical 
weapon  on  both  strategic  and  moral 
grounds.  On  strategic  grounds  many. 
Including  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  questioned  the  reliability  of 
binary  chemical  weapons.  It  was  also 
felt  that  the  United  States  had  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  more  reliable  uni- 
tary chemical  weapons.  More  impor- 
tantly, such  chemical  weapons  are  not 
containable  and  are  as  dangerous  to 
those  who  employ  them  as  they  are  to 
the  Intended  victims. 

Production  of  these  lethal  weapons 
would  end  a  14-year  moratorium 
begun  by  our  country  in  1969.  At  that 
time,  our  Nation  pledged  that  the 
United  States  would  never  use  biologi- 
cal weaponry  and  would  use  chemical 
warfare  only  in  retaliation.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  begin  now  a  new  arms  race 
with  these  most  dangerous  of  weapons 
in  this  most  dangerous  international 
environment. 

There  are  other  problems  with  this 
conference  report  which  includes  $4.83 
billion  for  the  destabilizing  and  useless 
MX  missile  and  $5.63  billion  for  pro- 
curement of  the  strategically  flawed 
B-1  bomber.  These  big  ticket  items 
will  not  buy  our  people  more  security 
in  a  dangerous  world.  They  simply 
represent  a  waste  of  scarce  resources 
and  revenue. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  conference 
report.* 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  266,  nays 
152,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  339] 
YEAS-266 


Akaka 
Albosta 


Alexander 
Andrews  (NO 


Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzlo 


__* 
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Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

BtacKl 

Blllrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Bocfs 

Boland 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brltt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Broyhlll 

Bryant 

Burton  ( IN  i 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Cari>er 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

E}aniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Edwards  (ALi 

Edwards  ( OK  < 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrerch 

Erlenbom 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Clickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradtson 

Gramm 

Guarini 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Anderson 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Barnes 
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Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UTi 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hller 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewia(FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martm  (NCi 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Ma^»li 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mmish 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NAYS-152 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bethunc 

Bonlor 


Nichols 
Nielson 
NowaK 
O'Brien 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pat  man 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Pursell 
QuUlen 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 
Roth 
Rowland 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schuize 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprat  t 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 
I     Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boxer 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 


Burton  (CA. 

Carr 

Clay 

dinger 

CoKins 

Conle 

Conyers 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

EMgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Pish 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI  I 

Ford  (TNI 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 


Hor;on 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Kaptur 

Kastenmilrr 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  iFLi 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundinr 

Markey 

Martinez 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

NOT  VOTING- 15 


Rodino 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

SIkorski 

Simon 

Smith  (lAi 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpc 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1220 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill  S. 
675.  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  1984. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Boner  Hance  Parris 

Coleman  (MO)      Heftel  Pashayan 

Coughlin  Holt  Roybal 

Dellums  Jenkins  St  Germain 

Derrick  Jones  (NC)  Young  (AK) 

D  1210 


IMI 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Del- 
lums against. 

Mr.  Parris  for.  with  Mr.  Coughlin  against. 

Messrs.  WEBER.  HUGHES,  and 
TORRICELLI  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  SLATTERY  and  SMITH  of 
Florida  changed  their  vote  from  nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  Senate  bill  is  concurred  in.  so  that 
the  title  reads  as  follows:  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  299  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  3391. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3391)  to  improve  worker 
training  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Kildee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  ro.se  on  Wednes- 
day. September  14.  1983.  the  bill  had 
been  considered  as  havint;  been  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-niir.ute 
rule. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
amendments  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  12.  1983. 
by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Frenzel. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  offer  an  amendment 
made  in  order  under  the  rule? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  On 
page  9.  strike  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  the  material  after  line 
20  on  page  10  (section  7),  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

SEC.  7.  AlTH«»RIZ.ATIOS  OK  .XPPROPRIATUINS. 

(a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC  245.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION.^ 
KOR  ADJISTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
WORKER-S  AND  FIRMS. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  and  chapter  3  (includ- 
ing any  administrative  costs  for  such  chap- 
ters), there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

••(a)  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $217  million,  of 
which  not  more  than  $27,500,000  shall  be 


available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 

under  chapter  3:  and 
"(b)  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $163  million,  of 

which  not  more  than  $27,500,000  shall  be 

available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 

under  chaper  3." 
(b)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  to 

the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  refers  to  section 

245  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  245.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  ADJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  FOR 
WORKERS  AND  FIRMS". 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Miruiesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons) 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

First.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general 
statement  of  how  I,  at  least,  plan  to 
handle  the  remainder  of  this  bill,  and 
how  I  think  the  majority  wishes  to 
handle  it  as  well. 

There  are  two  amendments  of  mine 
left,  which  were  made  in  order  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  Because  they  are 
very  similar,  as  they  had  to  be  at  the 
time  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  to  present  them,  it  is  my 
intention  only  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
first  one.  which  is  the  amendment  now 
pending. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  major- 
ity has  agreed  to  this  and  I  hope  that 
we  need  not  go  through  the  quorum 
call  procedure,  but  will  move  (lirectly 
to  a  vote. 

On  the  second  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  modest  amount  of  time 
to  say  something  wonderful  about  it, 
but  I  have  agreed  not  to  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

After  that,  when  the  Committee 
rises,  it  is  my  intention  to  move  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
to  set  a  ceiling  on  the  expenditures  in 
this  bill.  The  ceiling  wiil  be  the 
amount  in  the  budget  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

After  that.  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
vote  on  final  pas.sage  and  then  the 
House  may  move  on  to  other  things. 
At  least  that  is  the  way  I  hope  things 
will  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the 
debate  on  this  bill  and  amendments 
thereto,  I  have  complained  mightily, 
but  with  a  great  lack  of  success,  about 
the  special  amount  that  is  created  in 
this  bill.  In  my  judgment  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  the  old  trust  fund  which 
isolates  a  particular  portion  of  Gov- 
ernment   revenues.    In    this    case    it 


comes  from  the  Customs  receipts,  for 
a  particular  purpose  which  may  or 
may  not.  relate  to  these  receipts. 

Our  Federal  Government  authoriz- 
ing budgeting  and  appropriations 
system  should  have  as  few  of  these 
trust  funds  or  special  accounts  as  pos- 
sible. 

What  this  particular  bill  does  is  to 
force  the  budget-appropriations-au- 
thorization concept  to  the  outer  limits. 
It  is  not,  in  effect,  an  entitlement,  but 
it  is  an  entitlement  of  the  receipts  of 
the  funding  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

The  money  is  reserved  through  the 
year  and,  to  be  sure,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  must  appropriate 
that  money  before  it  can  be  spent. 
But.  based  on  rulings  of  at  least  some 
courts  with  repsect  to  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation, my  judgment  is  that  the  com- 
mittee may  in  fact  find  itself  forced  le- 
gally into  appropriating  it,  and,  if  not, 
it  will  certainly  have  enormous  pres- 
sure to  make  the  full  appropriations 
requested  in  this  bill. 

Worst  of  all,  this  trust  account,  or 
this  special  account,  is  an  open-ended 
account.  That  is.  through  it  we  make 
available  whatever  sums  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the 
bill. 

With  the  addition  of  secondary 
workers  and  with  unknown  certifica- 
tions under  this  act  which  may  follow, 
nobody  knows  how  much  it  will  cost. 
Again,  C'BO  estimated,  based  on  last 
year's  experience,  that  this  bill  will 
cost  $217  million.  Labor  and  OMB  are 
now  estimating,  on  the  basis  of  new  in- 
formation, around  $500  million. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  hope  we  will 
get  new  figures  that  will  tell  us.  with  a 
little  more  certainty,  what  those  num- 
bers are. 

In  any  case,  this  particular  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  special  account 
and  eliminates  all  of  the  entitlement 
features.  This  means  that,  if  my 
amendment  is  passed,  this  bill  will  be  a 
flat  out  authorization  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  may  then 
work  its  will  on.  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  I  deeply  regret  that  there  is  not 
more  interest  in  this  measure,  because 
if  there  were,  his  persuasion  would 
work  on  much  larger  numbers  of 
Members  than  it  se-ms  to  have 
worked  so  far. 

Indeed,  his  performance  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  House.  He  is 
taking  a  courageous  stand.  He  is  a 
fiscal  hero.  The  questions  he  is  raising 


are  pertinent  questions  in;-:  ought  to 
be  answered.  We  should  not  be  in  a 
business  as  usual  mode  he.c  wtien  it 
comes  to  encouraging  this  kviid  of 
open-ended  spending.  His  amendments 
have  been  well  addressed  to  the  prob- 
lems the  bill  creates. 

I  personally  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  everything  he  has  said  in 
the  course  of  his  lonely  stand  and  to 
assure  him  that  his  work  is  not  unap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  am  glad  that 
there  are  two  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying 
before  I  was  so  wonderfully  interrupt- 
ed, this  amendment  removes  the  .«:pe- 
cial  account,  removes  all  the  entitle- 
ment aspects  of  this  bill  and  puts  the 
House  in  the  position  that  it  should 
have  been  in  all  along.  It  provides  for 
a  simple  authorization  conforming  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  principal  promot- 
er, said  he  wanted  to  spend  in  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

So  if  you  pass  this  amendment,  you 
eliminate  the  entitlement;  you  elimi- 
nate the  special  ac-ount;  you  elimi- 
nate the  pressure  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee:  you  eliminate  all  of 
the  things  hat  we  consider  untidy 
about  the  pii,  _.sses  here;  you  go  back 
to  the  normal,  honest  appropriations 
authorization  budget  process  that  the 
House  should  continue. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  accepted. 
If  it  is  not.  we  will  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  future  that  is  going 
to  threaten  to  burst  our  budget  open, 
even  wider  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  No.  3.  I  do  so  re- 
gretfully because  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  persona]  admiration  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 
but  I  think  that  we  have  tried  his  ap- 
proach and  it  has  not  worked.  And 
that  is  the  reason  for  trying  the  ap- 
proach in  the  bill. 

This  approach  is  one  that  I  think 
will  work.  If  any  money  is  tied  up  it 
will  be  tied  up  for  a  very  short  length 
of  time,  for  instance,  if  this  were  the 
law  now,  it  would  be  tied  up  for  15 
more  days,  because  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  money  goes  into  the 
general  revenue  fund. 

What  we  are  doing  here  .3  setting 
aside  some  of  the  tariff  revenues  that 
we  collect  and  putting  them  into  a  spe- 
cial accouni,  to  be  held  there  in  that 
special  account  so  that  it  can  be  appro- 
priated out  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  process  into  training  and 
other  program  costs. 
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We  are  trying  to  train  people,  trying 
to  train  people  to  use  their  hands  and 
minds  and  their  God-given  talents  to 
earn  a  living.  These  are  people  who. 
through  no  particular  fault  of  their 
own.  have  been  forced  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  trade  Impacts. 

This  training  is  about  the  least  we 
can  do  for  them.  I  wish  we  could  train 
more  people.  I  would  prefer  to  train 
more  people,  but  obviously,  we  have 
not  reached  a  consensus  on  that  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  reason  why  we  put  the  money 
m  this  special  account  Is  that  we  have 
found  from  past  experience,  regretta- 
ble past  experience,  that  nobody  ever 
put  In  their  budget  enough  money  for 
training  and  people  were  denied  train- 
ing, even  though  training  was  avail- 
able, even  though  the  people  were 
available,  even  though  Jobs  were  avail 
able  for  them  to  move  Into.  We  all 
look  at  the  want  ads  In  the  newspapers 
for  Jobs  and  we  are  always  puzzled 
that  you  cannot  fit  the  people  to  the 
jobs.  Well,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
you  cannot  fit  the  people  to  the  Jobs  is 
that  the  people  who  are  available  to 
go  into  those  kinds  of  Jobs  do  not  have 
the  training  for  them. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  to  use 
this  particular  type  of  financing  to 
make  sure  that  this  neglected  and 
overlooked  part  of  our  people  in  this 
country  do  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  training. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  that  this 
training  is  not  automatic.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  to  make  a  number  of 
findings  about  Job  availability,  train- 
ing suitability,  whether  the  person  Is 
qualified  not  only  for  trade  adjust- 
ment types  of  training,  but  whether 
they  are  really  que  lif  led  to  receive  the 
training. 

So  none  of  this  money  is  going  to  be 
spent  in  a  reckless  manner. 

As  I  said  yesterday  and  I  want  to 
repeat  again  today,  life  is  precious.  We 
only  go  around  once  and  we  do  not 
want  to  deny  someone  an  opportunity, 
particularly  somebody  who  has  been 
employed  and  has  worked  legitimately 
and  has  paid  their  taxes,  from  the  op- 
portunity when  conditions  change  to 
come  back  and  be  retrained  and  to 
again  participate  fully  In  our  society, 
not  only  by  having  a  Job.  but  by 
paying  their  taxes  and  participating  as 
an  American. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease),  the  distinguished  primary 
sponsor  of  this  bill  and.  really,  the 
guiding  spirit  behind  It.  a  man  whom  I 
admire  greatly  and  a  man  who  has 
done  a  wonderful  Job  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dc  not 
want  this  to  be  too  much  of  a  mutual 
admiration  society,  but  I  would  like  to 
begin  my  remarks  by  thanking  my 
sulxionunittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  for 
his  unfailing  cooperation  during  the 


last  9  months  or  so  that  we  have  been 
working  on  this  bill.  And  acknowledge 
his  leadership  In  the  program  that  Is 
now  on  the  law  books  because  In  a  real 
sense  TAA  is  a  Sam  Gibbons  product 
from  earlier  incarnations.  And  I  do  ap- 
preciate his  efforts.  He  is  far  more  ex- 
perienced and  distinguished  In  this 
area  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be. 

Similarly.  I  would  like  to  tip  my  hat 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel).  While  he  is  opposed  to  this 
particular  bill.  I  have  found  him. 
during  my  tenure  on  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee, to  be  an  extremely  valua- 
ble member  of  that  subcommittee,  a 
worthy  adversary,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
call  him  a  friend. 

Before  I  begin  talking  about  this 
specific  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
make  reference  in  general  to  the  place 
of  the  TAA  program  in  the  scheme  of 
things  for  trade  policy  In  America. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota Indicated  his  skepticism  that 
TAA  was  of  very  much  value  in  pro- 
moting free  trade  In  response  to  my 
assertion  that  TAA  was  an  essential 
element  of  our  whole  free  trade  pol- 
icy, that  as  we  encourage  the  lowering 
of  tariffs  and  goods  to  come  into  our 
country  from  overseas.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  will  be  losers  among  our 
firms  and  our  workers  and  the  TAA 
program  is  an  essential  step  to  provid- 
ing some  assistance  for  those  dislocat- 
ed workers. 

I  would  like  to  call,  in  that  regard, 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  Fortune  maga- 
zine m  the  March  21,  1983  issue.  In 
that  Issue  there  is  a  long  article  enti- 
tled. "How  To  Foil  Protectionism"  by 
Walter  Gezardi.  an  editor  of  Fortune 
magazine,  discussing  the  historical 
role  of  TAA. 
Mr.  Gezardi  reports  as  follows: 
International  trade  was  an  engine  of 
growth  during  the  Sixtlps  and  early  Seven- 
ties, largely  because  of  the  decline  in  tariffs 
negotiated  through  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  World  tariffs  now  av- 
erage only  around  5%  of  the  value  of  Im- 
ports. The  U.S.  led  the  way  In  GATTs 
achievements.  Just  about  every  scholar  of 
International  trade  is  convinced  that  these 
accomplishments  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  TAA. 
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Let  me  repeat  that: 

Just  about  every  scholar  of  international 
trade  Is  convinced  that  these  accomplish- 
ments In  opening  up  free  trade  in  this  world 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
TAA  program. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  amendment  which  is 
before  us  and  reinforce  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  already  said. 

We  are  not  arguing  in  this  amend- 
ment about  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  spent.  That  argument  came  yester- 
day. The  House  decided  to  stick  with 
the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  committee. 
What  we  are  arguing  now  about  is  the 


mechanics  of  how  training  will  become 
available  to  workers  or  not  be  avail- 
able. As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  my 
entire  thrust  from  the  beginning, 
working  on  this  bill,  has  been  to  try  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  make  this  program 
work  better.  We  examined  the  prob- 
lems. And  one  of  the  primary  prob- 
lems that  we  found  Is  that  workers 
were  denied  training  l)ecause  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  did  not  have  the 
cash  .n  hand  at  any  given  moment. 
Time  and  again,  workers  who  had  lost 
their  Jobs  because  of  Imports  would  go 
Into  the  local  employment  office  and 
apply  for  TAA  training  funds  and  be 
told  by  the  local  employment  office 
that  there  was  not  at  the  moment 
training  funds  available,  so  they  could 
not  apply  and  not  be  approved. 

There  are  presently  statutory  dead- 
lines by  which  employees  have  to 
apply  for  training. 

Several  months  later,  the  worker 
would  read  that  money  was  available, 
would  go  back  to  the  employment 
office  and  be  told,  "Yes,  there  is  now 
money  available.  However,  the  dead- 
line has  passed  for  you  to  apply  for 
It." 

We  have  run  Into  dozens  and  dozens 
of  those  cases  in  my  own  congressional 
district. 

The  special  account  which  we  are 
setting  up— not  a  trust  fund;  It  Is  a  spe- 
cial account— is  designed  to  make  sure 
that  workers  who  are  eligible  in  all  of 
the  other  respects— and  they  have  to 
go  through  about  five  different  tests- 
will  l)e  approved  for  training  so  that 
they  can  get  the  training  eventually. 
Indeed,  we  saw  examples  in  the  past 
where  workers  were  willing  to  pay  for 
their  own  training  and  could  not  be 
approved  because  of  the  technicality 
that  money  was  not  available. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  further 
state  this: 

On  September  12  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  was  sent  to  each  House 
Member  by  our  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Barber  Conable.  urging  opposi- 
tion to  the  reauthorization  bill  for  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  [TAA] 
program  for  workers  and  firms.  At- 
tached to  that  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
was  a  letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Lionel 
Olmer,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  International  Trade,  which  pur- 
ports to  show  that  even  the  TAA  pro- 
gram for  firms  which  is  considered  to 
be  in  Mr.  Conable's  words,  "the  most 
successful  aspect  of  the  TAA  pro- 
gram." has  delivered  few  results. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Olmer's  letter 
perpetuates  a  myth  about  the  TAA 
program  for  firms  which  was  convinc- 
ingly dispelled  in  testimony  before  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is 
a  myth  that  the  TAA  program  for 
firms— which  in  reality  Is  a  program 
for  firms  and  Industries— is  primarily  a 
loan  program  and  that  the  poor  loan 
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portfolio  Is  a  measure  of  either  the  ac- 
tivity or  the  success  of  the  program 
during  the  past  several  years.  This 
myth  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  program  In  Its  early  days 
was  exclusively  a  loan  program  which 
built  a  weak  portfolio,  it  is  now  pri- 
marily a  technical  assistance  program 
which  not  only  protects  against  weak 
loans  and  most  often,  avoids  Govern- 
ment loans  altogether  In  favor  of  repo- 
sitioning a  firm  by  other  means. 

The  facts  are  that  since  fiscal  year 
1979  both  the  number  of  firms  receiv- 
ing loans  and  the  total  loan  dollars 
have  decreased.  In  fact,  the  cumula- 
tive decline  Is  more  than  500  percent. 
The  loan  activity  since  fiscal  year  1982 
has  been  negligible,  accounting  for 
only  5.7  percent  of  the  total  dollars  in 
the  portfolio  and  only  4.2  percent  of 
the  firms  who  have  received  loans.  Not 
one  firm  brought  Into  the  TAA  pro- 
gram under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration  has  de- 
faulted. 

Ironically,  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration the  TAA  program  has  been 
both  fiscally  responsible  and  success- 
ful In  helping  beleaguered  firms.  The 
credit  criteria  are  tougher,  the  assets 
protecting  loans  are  stronger,  and  the 
loans  are  better  secured.  But  the  real 
story  of  the  program  for  firms  is  that 
in  counterpoint  to  the  approximately 
300  firms  that  have  received  loan  as- 
sistance, there  have  been  more  than 
2,200  firms  assisted  overall.  Since 
fiscal  year  1981.  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  firms  receiving  TAA  assistance 
have  received  loans. 

Clearly,  the  amount  of  loan  expo- 
sure In  recent  years  is  extraordinarily 
small  and  the  program's  early  prac- 
tices are  past  history.  Just  as  clearly, 
the  real  success  of  the  program  for 
firms  is  the  vital  technical  assistance  it 
provides.  More  than  85  percent  of  the 
firms  which  have  gotten  TAA  help  are 
still  operating,  competing,  and  em- 
ploying people— an  achievement  by 
any  measure,  but  especially  significant 
during  a  period  when  small  businesses 
in  basic  industries  have  been  failing  at 
a  record  rate.  Besides  the  technical  as- 
sistance which  firms  have  received, 
the  TAA  program  has  obtained  more 
than  $130  million  for  firms  through 
non-Federal  sources.  And  Industry 
projects  have  helped  whole  classes  of 
firms  to  compete  more  effectively. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  Mr.  Olmer's 
statement  that  program  benefits 
accrue  to  "only  a  handful  of  firms  in  a 
limited  number  of  industries."  The 
2,200  firms  that  have  received  TAA  as- 
sistance have  employed  nearly  250.000 
people  and  are  producing  products  in 
240  standard  industrial  classifications. 
These  firms  and  workers  are  arrayed 
across  the  national  landscape  from 
Maine  to  Hawaii. 

In  fact,  the  TAA  program  for  firms 
has  achieved  great  success  at  remark- 
ably little  cost.  Last  year,  the  TAA 


program  worked  with  firms  employing 
more  than  120.000  Americans.  The  av- 
erage cost  of  technical  assistance  per 
employee  was  $150.  For  an  outlay  of 
less  than  I  week  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  more  than  $200 
million  was  returned  to  the  Treasury 
In  employee  taxes.  In  1  year,  this  Is 
more  than  7  times  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  for  the  firm  program,  more 
than  10  times  the  face  amount  of  the 
loans  In  calendar  1982.  and  more  than 
60  percent  of  all  the  loans  made  be- 
tween 1975  and  1982.  The  return  ex- 
ceeds the  combined  total  of  1982  loans 
plus  the  1983  program  budget  by  a 
whopping  660  percent.  The  results  are 
especially  notable  for  having  been 
achieved  on  a  budget  which  Is  44  per- 
cent less  than  the  President  proposed 
In  his  first  budget  message. 

The  attack  made  upon  the  TAA  pro- 
gram for  firms  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  attempts  to  discredit  this 
program  by  opponents  of  this  bill  are 
a  disservice  to  many  struggling  small 
businesses  desperately  trying  to  keep 
their  doors  open  in  the  face  of  a  flood 
of  imports.  Voting  for  H.R.  3391  with- 
out weakening  amendments  is  clearly 
a  prudent  way  to  prevent  even  further 
loss  of  American  Jobs  In  our  small 
business  community. 

In  summation,  the  TAA  program  for 
workers  and  firms  addresses  two  criti- 
cal problems  confronting  our  country 
at  this  time.  The  worker  program 
seeks  to  help  those  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  to  Imports  to  maintain  themselves 
while  they  look  for  and  train  for  new 
Jobs.  The  firms  program  helps  those 
who  have  Jobs  to  keep  them  by 
making  their  employers  more  competi- 
tive In  the  long  term. 

A  recent  study  on  prospective  Job 
losses  from  Imports  was  conducted  by 
a  private  consulting  firm  for  the  Com- 
merce Department.  That  study  pro- 
jects losses  of  more  than  130.000  Jobs 
from  1982-84  In  only  5  of  the  more 
than  200  industries  that  were  exam- 
ined. Those  five  industries  studied  did 
not  Include  those  employing  large 
numbers  of  Americans  like  apparel, 
textiles,  footwear,  and  steel. 

The  frightening  statistics  on  Job  loss 
and  business  decline  are  enough  to 
guarantee  strong  popular  demand  for 
more  protection.  An  effective  TAA 
program  for  workers  and  firms  Is  no 
substitute  for  meaningful  Jobs  for 
those  most  heavily  affected  by  im- 
ports. But  an  effective  TAA  program 
Is  one  element  of  a  more  effective 
trade  policy  for  our  country. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  special  account  is  the  heart  of  this 
legislation  The  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed it  very  well.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  described  it 
very  well. 


If  we  are  to  engender  cor^tlence 
among  workers  In  tar?et  tMurtries. 
that  Is.  industries  thst  are  targeted  by 
foreign  governments  and  companies 
for  competition,  who  have  lest  or  In 
the  future  will  lose  their  Jobs.  If  '-hey 
are  going  to  have  any  confidence  thai 
the  Government  cares  about  them, 
that  the  system  will  work,  this  special 
account  Is  It.  This  is  the  guarantee  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  of 
sincerity  On  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  had  the  same  experience  In 
my  congressional  district  where  work- 
ers In  the  Iron  ore  processing  Industry 
that  we  call  taconlte  have  applied  lor 
benefits  and  have  Ijeen  told  they  were 
eligible  but  have  also  been  told  that 
there  Is  no  money.  It  does  not  make 
sense,  and  it  has  engendered  fury  on 
the  part  of  workers.  This  is  that 
pledge  of  trust  by  the  Government 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we 
pass  this  le^'islatloa 

Mr.  PEAbE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  committee  members  In 
terms  of  trying  to  make  whoU  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program, 
especially  In  terms  of  the  training  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  a  serious  problem  In 
terms  of  the  underfundlng  of  it  and 
the  erratic  funding  of  it.  Clearly.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  Internationally  com- 
petitive in  terms  of  our  products  and 
move  our  industries  along,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  program  that 
addresses  the  legitimate  concern  of 
workers  and  busine.sses. 

This  is  a  modest  program.  It  Is  a 
well-structured  program.  Hopefully 
the  resources  anticipated  will  be  avail- 
able in  a  timely  manner  to  keep  the 
commitments  that  are  being  made  In 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3391.  the  Worlrer  and 
Firm  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Since  its  enactment  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  has  been  a 
positive  pan  of  our  Nation's  policy  to 
help  the  unemployed.  Established  to 
meet  the  severe  Impacts  of  dislocation 
caused  by  changes  in  trade  policy,  the 
TAA  has  provided  essential  financial 
job  search,  relocation,  and  training  as- 
.slslance  for  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  our  tr^ide  poli- 
cies. The  program  also  makes  assist- 
ance available  to  firms  similarly  af- 
fected. With  both  programs,  strict 
guidelines  are  In  place  to  .nsure  that 
this  assistance  is  directed  only  to  those 
truly  affected  by  trade. 
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H.R.  3391  reauthorizes  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  and  makes  modifi- 
cations to  increase  its  direction  toward 
retraining.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
l^roper  direction.  We  must  increase  our 
Nation's  retraining  efforts.  Many  of 
the  jobs  lost  as  a  result  of  trade  poli- 
cies ind  the  recession  will  simply  not 
be  recoverd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance remains  an  important  safety 
net  for  millions  of  unemployed. 
During  a  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  hearing  this 
week,  a  representative  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  workers  hurt  by  our  trade 
policies,  detailed  the  problems  facing 
auto  workers.  Mr.  Sheldon  Friedman, 
UAW  research  director,  reported  that 
in  1982  auto-related  jobs  had  dropped 
by  over  1  million  from  1978  levels  and 
that  many  of  those  laid  off  workers 
were  having  great  difficulty  in  finding 
new  jobs.  Trade  adjustment  has  pro- 
vided essential  services  to  these  Ameri- 
cans and  has  helped  those  few  fortu- 
nate individuals  to  get  new  jobs. 

I  realize  that  this  program  has  its 
detractors,  but  their  criticisms  are  mis- 
directed. 

Some  would  say  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  recovery  and 
that  this  aid  is  no  longer  needed.  The 
proclamation  of  recovery  constantly 
amazes  me.  Only  under  this  "Alice-in- 
Wonderland  "  administration  can  a  9.5- 
percent  unemployment  rate  be  consid- 
ered a  recovery.  The  well  over  10  mil- 
lion unemployed  have  not  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  recovery.  They  still  desper- 
ately need  our  help  and  commitment. 
As  Mr.  FYiedman  testified,  the  current 
fragile  recovery  will  only  have  limited 
positive  impact  on  autoworkers.  While 
some  workers  in  auto  related  indus- 
tries will  be  called  back,  these  will  still 
be  900,000  below  1978  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  has  had 
long  debate  on  our  trade  policies  and  I 
am  certain  that  this  issue  will  be  the 
subject  of  future  debate.  However,  one 
point  is  not  subject  to  disagreement. 
Our  trade  policies  do  have  an  impact 
on  jobs  and  American  workers.  In  de- 
termining those  policies.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  those  who  suffer  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  We  should  not  and 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  name  of 
free  trade. 

Some  constantly  deplore  the  ability 
of  our  economy  to  adjust  to  changing 
competition  internationally  and  the 
tendency  toward  protectionism,  but 
then  when  basic  measures  and  laws 
are  put  forth  to  ease  the  impact  of 
trade  and  mitigate  the  negative  effects 
of  questionable  foreign  government-as- 
sisted competition,  they  decline  to  sup- 
port those  measures.  I  think  that  we 
would  do  well  to  support  such  meas- 
ures as  H.R.  3391  and  help  working 
Americans     adjust     to     the     serious 


change  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize 
again  that  this  special  account  in  no 
way  bypasses  the  normal  appropria- 
tions process.  Money  is  authorized  or 
appropriated  into  the  special  account 
for  the  purposes  that  we  have  been 
mentioning  today.  No  money  can  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  special  ac- 
count except  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  normal  process.  So 
we  are  not  setting  up  anything  unusu- 
al here,  merely  seeking  to  guarantee 
that  workers  will  not  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  be  trained  because  of  a 
fluke  in  the  statutory  wording  of  the 
law. 

With  that,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
Prenzel  amendment,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  this  time.  It  is  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  I  realize  that  it  is  a 
bit  like  shouting  down  an  empty  barrel 
at  the  moment.  But  I  just  feel  that  it 
is  terribly  important  for  us  to  take  the 
time  to  at  least  consider  how  those 
who  would  be  benefited  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  different  as  individuals  from 
others  who  are  just  as  much  entitled 
to  training  assistance  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Why  is  this  grouping  of  individuals 
more  entitled  to  a  guarantee  of  the 
predictability  of  funding  than  the  man 
who  has  lost  his  job  or  the  woman 
who  has  lost  her  job  as  a  result  of  tax 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  a 
result  of  other  types  of  regulatory  pol- 
icies established  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment under  laws  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress? 

We  have  created  the  problem.  We 
have  created  it  over  the  years.  One 
way  or  another,  governmental  policies 
have  done  what  has  happened  to  these 
people  who  are  now  to  be  benefited. 
But  it  is  not  only  through  our  trade 
policies.  It's  our  tax  policies,  our  envi- 
ronmental policies,  our  safety  policies. 
A  law  is  passed  by  this  Congress,  one 
after  another,  over  the  last  15  or  17 
years,  thereabouts.  We  have  piled  on 
quite  a  bit  with  which  to  deal  on  the 
part  of  those  who  provide  jobs  or  job 
opportunities  for  Americans. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  differenti- 
ate between  the  person  who  has  lost 
his  job,  has  seen  it  disappear,  as  a 
result  of  tax  policy  or  environmental 
policy,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  perfect- 
ly valid  and  good  policies,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, in  many  cases,  although  I  ques- 
tion that  in  the  case  of  tax  policy.  I 
think  it  was  terribly  shortsighted  for 
us  not  to  allow  enough  reinvestment 


in  new  plant  and  machinery  and 
equipment  in  this  country  until  just  2 
years  ago,  because  our  depreciation  al- 
lowance was  inadequate. 

We  have  people  who  are  affected  by 
those  policies  and  their  jobs  are  gone. 
Why  do  we  differentiate  between  some 
and  others?  I  do  not  think  it  is  appro- 
priate, rational,  or  reasonable  to  do  so. 
It  is  only  because  of  the  specific  focus 
that  has  been  directed  upon  this  pro- 
gram that  we  now  say,  "Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  usual  procedures  of  fund- 
ing, the  usual  pattern  of  funding,  this 
program  will  have  an  assured  mecha- 
nism for  providing  the  funding."  That 
is  to  separate  it,  presumably,  from  th» 
Jobs  Partnership  Training  Act.  Art 
those  people  under  the  Jobs  Partner- 
ship Training  Act,  or  any  other  pro- 
gram this  Congress  might  establish, 
any  less  entitled  to  an  assurance  of 
funding?  I  would  say  the  Prenzel 
amendment  No.  3  ought  to  be  support- 
ed, it  ought  to  be  adopted.  We  ought 
to  deal  with  this  as  we  do  with  those 
programs  affecting  other  individuals 
who  are  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  their 
kind  sentiments  and  to  suggest  that  all 
of  us  are  looking  for  a  way  to  provide 
effective  training  and  to  restore  indi- 
viduals who  are  seeking  work  back 
into  productive  life. 
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This  committee  is  under  some  diff 
culty,    however,    because    we    do    no 
have    jurisdiction    over    the    trainin; 
programs  themselves.  All  we  can  do  is 
authorize  money  and  hope  that  some- 
body in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
in  the  affected  States  and  in  the  pri- 
vate  sector   employer   and   employee 
groups    that    are    involved    in    these 
things  will  develop  a  system  that  will 
provide    training    for    real    jobs   that 
exist,  or  may  exist  in  the  future,  in  the 
real  world. 

Whatever  our  discussions  about  this 
bill.  I  think  that  is  the  intent  of  every- 
one involved  here.  Again.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  their  flattering  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  think  we  have  discussed  this 
amendment  at  sufficient  length.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  extend  the  discussion. 

In  reply  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
however,  I  would  say  only  that  Feder- 
al tax  policy  and  environmental  policy 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  jobs,  but  that  is 
secondary  and  incidental  and  not  on 
purpose;  whereas,  when  we  reduced 
the  tariffs  over  the  years,  as  we  have, 
we  knew  at  the  time  we  were  doing 


that  that  it  would  create  a  loss  of  jobs 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  a  concrete  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  when  it  es- 
tablished tax  policies  that  would  elimi- 
nate jobs,  those  who  were  wise  enough 
to  see  it  did  try  to  warn  of  it.  The 
same  was  true  with  some  of  the  other 
policies  established. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  attempting 
♦o  differentiate  between  policies  where 
lo  differentiation  can  really  be  made. 
Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  my  colleague,  and  I  am  sure 
he  was  one  of  the  persons  who  tried  to 
warn  us  against  our  folly  in  past  years. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myseif  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  live  in  a 
vacuum.  Some  of  this  unemployment 
has  been  created  by  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices that  have  not  been  properly  rem- 
edied under  our  existing  lawr  We  hope 
to  be  moving  on  those  kinds  of  reme- 
dies this  year  in  this  Congress  on  this 
floor,  and  I  hope  they  will  pass. 

I  say  all  this  because  we  now  are 
faced  with  the  situation  where  we 
have  a  great  many  unemployed  people 
who  must  be  trained.  This  is  our  at- 
tempt to  get  them  back  into  produc- 
tive life.  I  hope  that  the  Members  will 
oppose  the  Frenzel  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  173,  noes 
231.  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 


Gllclcman 

Goodling 

Cradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd       — ' 

LoefOer 

Lolt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 


[Roll  No. 

340] 

AYES- 

173 

Andrews  (TX) 

Camey 

DeWine 

Archer 

Carper 

Dickinson 

Badham 

Chandler 

Donnelly 

Barnard 

Chappie 

Dorgan 

Bartlett 

Cheney 

Dreier 

Bateman 

dinger 

Edwards  (AL) 

Beilenson 

Conable 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bereuter 

Corcoran 

Emerson 

Bethune 

Coughlin 

English 

Bilirakis 

Courier 

Erlenbom 

Bliley 

Craig 

Evans  (lA) 

Breaux 

Crane,  Daniel 

Fiedler 

Britt 

Crane.  Philip 

Fish 

Broomfield 

D'Amours 

Forsythe 

Brown  (CO) 

Daniel 

Franklin 

Broyhill 

Dannemeyer 

Frenzel 

Burton  (IN) 

Daschle 

Gekas 

Campbell 

Daub 

Gingrich 

Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Can- 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coats 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 


Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patman 

Paul 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Ray 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

NOES— 231 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

G^jdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarlni 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertcl 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hut  to 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 


Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (FD 

Zschau 


Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schcuer 


Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Muriiia 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 


Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Swift 

Tallon 

Torres 

Torricelli 


Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Biaggi 

Boner 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conyers 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Edgar 

Frank 

Hance 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 
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Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Rolh 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Mr.  Parris  for,  with  Ms.  Kaptur  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Pashayan  for,  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 

Mr.  BEILENSON,  Mr.  FISH,  and 
Mrs.  LLOYD  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  'aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1310 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  enti- 
tled No.  4,  and  I  offer  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  On 
page  9,  strike  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  the  material  after  line 
20  on  page  10  (section  7),  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

SEC.  7.  Al'THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"SEC  245  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ADJl!STMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
WORKERS  AND  FIRMS. 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  part  I  of  this  chapter  (includ- 
ing any  administrative  costs),  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

•(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  parts  II  and  III  of  this  chapter 
and  chapter  3  (including  any  administrative 
costs),  there  are  hereby  authorizea  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

•(A)  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $172  million,  of 
which  not  more  than  $27,500,000  shall  be 
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svailable  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
under  chapter  3:  and 

•(B)  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $118  million,  of 
which  not  more  than  $27,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms 
under  chapter  3." 

•(b)  The  item  In  the  Ubie  of  contents  to 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  refers  to  section 
245  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  24i.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ADJISTMENT  A.SSISTANCE  FOR 
WORKERS  A.ND  FIRMS. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  explained  earlier 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  request  a  vote 
on  this  particular  amendment.  It  is 
substantially  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment on  which  we  have  just  voted. 

I  am  pleased  that  at  least  there  are 
170-plus  Members  of  this  body  who 
were  willing  to  express  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  authorization-appropria- 
tion process  rather  than  to  allow  a 
committee  to  end  run  that  process  by 
means  of  entitlements. 

This  amendment  which  now  is  pend- 
ing is  a  very  similar  amendment  and  is 
before  us  only  because  I  was  obliged  to 
draw  amendments  hastily  and  have 
them  approved  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee when  this  bill  was  originally  made 
in  line  for  floor  work  back  before  the 
August  recess. 

The  amendment  before  the  commit- 
tee now  also  eliminates  the  special 
fund  and  also  calls  for  an  authoriza- 
tion. The  difference  between  it  and 
the  previous  amendment  is  that  there 
is  an  exception  for  that  part  of  the  ex- 
isting law  which  has  been  interpreted 
as  an  entitlement.  It  is  preserved  as  an 
entitlement. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  substantially 
similar,  and  I  think  it  needs  very  little 
further  discussion. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  bit  of  this  time  to  explain  my 
amendment  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, which  I  shall  offer  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  That  particular  motion  to 
recommit  would  in  effect  add  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
the  special  account  shall  not  exceed  the  ap- 
propriate level  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91. 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  as  approved 
by  Congress. 

What  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
do,  then,  is  to  insure  that  we  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  money  approved 
in  our  first  budget  resolution.  The 
motion  to  recommit  assumes  that  the 
Members  who  voted  for  that  resolu- 
tion meant  what  they  said.  Since  they 
voted  for  that  budget  resolution  the 
economy    has    improved,    automobile 


sales  have  improved,  other  sectors  of 
our  economy  have  gove  forward  as 
well.  There  is  even  more  reason  today 
to  protect  the  budget  amounts  now 
than  there  was  at  the  time  we  voted 
for  the  budget. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
modest  of  amendments  that  I  could 
possibly  offer.  I  offer  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, to  give  all  those  Members 
who  want  to  stand  up  for  the  budget  a 
chance  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
specifically  refers  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution a  chance  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  change  the  other  features 
of  the  bill.  Obviously,  it  will  provide 
less  money,  there  will  be  less  latitude 
for  those  who  administer  the  bill.  But. 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  responsible  com- 
promise that  does  not  completely 
wreck  the  bill,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
attempts  to  at  least  live  up  to  what  we 
said  we  would  do  under  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  several  times 
before,  I  do  not  intend  to  seek  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  which  is  now  pend- 
ing and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Frenzel  amendment,  and  I  hope 
we  can  dispose  of  this  rapidly. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
headline  from  a  recent  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  news 
release  stated:  "August  Jobless  Rate 
Shows  Little  Change.  "  Such  news  is 
hardly  encouraging  to  my  home  State 
where  unemployment  rages  on  at  14.3 
percent.  In  fact,  unemployment  has 
not  been  below  a  double  digit  figure 
since  December  1979.  Part  of  this  rate 
is  attributable  to  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, whereby  countries  impose  great 
restrictions  on  our  exports,  yet  our 
own  markets  are  wide  open  to  their 
products.  The  American  car  industry, 
for  example,  has  suffered  from  this 
and  as  a  result  has  contributed  to  my 
State's  high  unemployment  rate.  The 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act, 
therefore,  has  been  one  bright  spot 
these  past  years  by  compensating  laid- 
off  workers  for  the  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  have  been 
modifications  to  make  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  act  and  the  spending  of 
its  funds  even  more  effective.  Funds 
will  be  directed  not  only  to  paying  the 
vital  unemployment  benefits,  but  also 
to  training  the  laid-off  worker  with 
skills  to  reenter  the  work  force.  By 
supplementing  the  JTPA.  which  is 
clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  vast  numbers  of  unemployed, 
the  unemployed  can  work  again 
through  the  employment  services,  job 


search  and  relocation  expenses,  and 
retraining  services  provided  by  TAA. 
And,  although  I  believe  that  firms 
that  relocate  abroad  to  manufacture 
should  be  penalized  themselves  for 
abandoning  the  American  workplace,  I 
welcome  the  intermediate  step  of  as- 
sisting those  workers  affected  by  the 
firm's  move  with  certification  for 
TAA.  Additionally,  we  cannot  simply 
abandon  companies  and  the  towns 
that  depend  on  them  by  saying  that 
their  company  is  no  longer  competi- 
tive and  should  be  allowed  to  die;  in- 
stead, by  assisting  companies  to  devel- 
op new  products  and  processes  and  in- 
crease imports  we  will  be  doing  more 
good  than  relegating  these  people  to 
the  unemployment  rolls  and  thereby 
furthering  the  Federal  deficit. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
local  content  bill,  import  quotas,  or 
higher  tariffs  are  definitely  not  the 
way  to  combat  unfair  restrictions 
placed  by  other  countries  on  our  ex- 
ports. I  would  hope.  then,  that  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  vote  in  support  of 
this  bill  so  that  they  can  demonstrate 
their  concern,  at  least  in  some  way,  for 
the  plight  of  those  suffering  from 
Washington's  trade  decisions. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  our  time  on  our 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  say  to  the  Members  on  the  floor 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  described  the  amendment  accu- 
rately. It  is  essentially  the  same 
amendment  that  we  just  defeated.  I 
would  ask  the  Members  to  again  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire  from 
the  majority  whether  they  have  any 
further  speakers? 

If  not,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  support,  in  essence,  the  aims 
of  H.R.  3391.  the  Trade  Adju-stment 
Assistance  Act,  I  cannot  wholehearted- 
ly support  any  legislative  initiatives 
which  would  violate  the  spending 
levels  set  by  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  This  is  why  I  will 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Frenzel.  which  mandates 
that  spending  levels  established  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the 
levels  set  forth  in  that  resolution. 

While  there  is  still  some  confusion 
over  what  exactly  the  effect  of  this  re- 
striction would  be  on  the  special  ac- 
count established  in  that  section,  it  is 
my  clear  perception  that  if  there  is 


even  a  hint  of  a  brand  new  entitle- 
ment program  being  created  under  the 
legislation  which  would  exceed  the 
budget  limits  we  have  established,  we 
should  error  on  the  side  of  caution  and 
defeat  it. 

As  I  said.  I  fully  support  the  aims  of 
the   legislation   in   making  sure   that 
there  is  an  adequate  training  program 
available  for  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  as  a  result  of  imports.  However,  I 
am    becoming   more    and    more    con- 
vinced that  the  more  we  spend  over 
and  above  the  debt  limit  we  have  our- 
selves established,  the  more  and  more 
we  exacerbate  the  economic  problems 
that  we  are  just  slowly  beginning  to 
recover  from.  Even  though  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan  has  indicated,   in  a 
speech  yesterday  before  the  chamber 
of  conunerce.  that  he  does  not  feel 
that  the  $200  billion  deficits  we  are 
facing  into  the  foreseeable  future  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  recovery,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  at  least,  that  they  will  in 
fact  have  a  drastic  impact,  leading  to 
higher  interest  rates  and  a  resultant 
premature  choking  off  of  that  as  yet 
fragile  recovery. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  provide  all 
the  assistance  and  retraining  neces- 
sary for  our  dislocated  workers,  and  so 
I  will  support  final  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. But  I  will  not  do  so  until  I 
have  made  every  effort,  including 
voting  for  the  recommittal  motion,  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  acting  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible,  as  well  as  compas- 
sionate, manner.* 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3391.  a  bill 
to  extend  and  improve  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program. 

As  a  representative  with  two  major 
steel  plants  located  in  my  district.  I 
have  witnessed  firsthand  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  hard-working  Americans 
who  have  been  displaced  because  of 
foreign  imports. 

While  I  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
revitalization  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
domestic  steel  industry  and  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  that  go  with  it,  in  the  in- 
terim I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  those  workers  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program  is  the  lifeblood  for 
thousands  of  Americans  and  this  2- 
year  reauthorization  is  critically  im- 
portant. 

Prom  my  own  experiences,  I  have 
seen  the  many  positive  benefits  of  this 
program  including  not  only  the  weekly 
economic  assistance  but  the  job  train- 
ing money  which  has  provided  individ- 
uals with  the  opportunity  to  rebuild 
their  lives  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

In  March  of  this  year,  after  many 
months  of  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  I  was  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  some  2,500  Armco  work- 


ers had  been  certified  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  Since  that  time  an 
additional  311  workers  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls. 

While  the  certification  process  has 
been  slow  in  recognizing  the  over- 
whelming merits  of  the  Baytown 
United  States  Steel  workers'  applica- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  these  workers  will 
become  eligible  for  tradt  adjustment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  believe  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
made  a  number  of  important  improve- 
ments in  this  program.  For  instance,  a 
major  inequity  has  been  removed  by 
extending  eligibility  to  workers  who 
supply  essential  parts  or  services  used 
in  the  making  of  a  product  adversely 
affected  by  imports. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3391  removes  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  deny  an  individual 
worker  training  funds.  Under  this  bill, 
if  a  worker  satisfies  the  statutory  re- 
quirements, then  he  will  be  immedi- 
ately eligible  for  the  additional  26 
weeks  of  training  money. 

Other  important  improvements  in- 
cluded within  this  legislation  are: 
First,  a  new  voucher  program  which 
allows  workers  to  seek  training  on 
their  own  from  private  employers  and 
educational  institutions  with  or  with- 
out employment  service  counseling: 
second,  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
job  search  and  relocation  allowances 
from  $600  to  $800  per  month;  and 
third,  supplemental  assistance  of  $15 
per  day  for  each  day  a  worker  is  in  an 
approved  training  program  but  is  not 
eligible  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3391  is  a  sound 
and  balanced  piece  of  legislation.  It  de- 
serves our  wholehearted  support.  In 
my  judgment,  we  must  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  workers  of  this  Nation 
that  if  they  are  displaced  or  adversely 
affected  by  foreign  imports,  then  their 
Government  will  not  ignore  their 
needs  but  will  provide  them  with  the 
help  and  assistance  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  strongly  supporting 
this  2-year  extension  and  these  im- 
provements to  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program.* 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3391.  the 
Worker  and  Firm  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act. 

In  1982.  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
reached  a  record  high  of  $48  billion. 
Today,  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
goods  produced  in  the  United  States 
must  compete  with  foreign-made 
goods.  Unemployment  rates  in  U.S. 
steel  and  automobile  industries  have 
ranged  between  30  percent  and  40  per- 
cent since  February  1982.  Numerous 
studies  have  indicated  that  many  of 
those  unemployed  in  these  industries 


will  not  be  rehired  once  the  economy 
improves. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
(TAA)  program  helps  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  imports  re- 
train for  new  jobs.  This  program  also 
assists  U.S.  firms  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition by  developing  new  products  and 
increasing  their  exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  state  of  our  na- 
tional  economy   demands   passage   of 
H.R.  3391.  This  bill  would  reauthorize 
the  Worker  and  Firm  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  at  $111  million  in 
fiscal   year   1984   and   $56   million   in 
fiscal    year    1985.    The    act    provides 
trade  adjustment  allowances  and  re- 
training for  workers  who  are  laid  off 
from  industries  where  production  or 
sales  have  been  hurt  by  imports.  The 
bill  also  expands  coverage  to  workers 
in  companies  that  produce  component 
parts  for  industries  that  have  been  af- 
fected by  imports,  and  increases  the 
program's  emphasis  on  training.  The 
measure    earmarks    a    percentage    of 
custom  duties  for  a  special  Treasury 
account,  which  would  be  used  to  sup- 
port trade  adjustment  assistance,  and 
would  provide  funds  to  aid  firms  and 
industries    that    are    affected    by    in- 
creased import  competition. 

The  bill  reduces  the  income-mainte- 
nance aspects  of  TAA  programs  and 
places  new  emphasis  on  the  training  of 
laid-off  employees  for  new  employ- 
ment. Estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs 
lost  to  imports  by  early  1983  range 
from  750,000  to  as  high  as  2  million. 
Funds  appropriated  under  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  need  for  train- 
ing and  other  benefits  among  those 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  im- 
ports, since  the  JTPA  can  be  expected 
to  aid  approximately  only  31,500  work- 
ers in  fiscal  year  1983,  or  4.2  percent  of 
the  lowest  estimate  of  import-caused 
layoffs. 

The  funding  of  a  special  accoimt  for 
adjustment  assistance,  by  earmarking 
a  percentage  of  custom  duties,  will  not 
affect  the  current  eligibility  require- 
ments for  training  assistance,  nor  will 
it  create  new  entitlement  authority.  It 
will,  however,  bring  equity  to  our 
treatment  of  American  workers.  As 
the  law  currently  stands,  if  two  em- 
ployees lose  their  jobs  due  to  the  ef- 
fects of  imports,  but  qualify  for  TAA 
benefits  6  months  apart,  it  is  possible 
that  the  later  qualifying  employee  will 
be  unable  to  collect  any  benefits  due 
to  an  exhaustion  of  program  funding. 
The  creation  of  the  account  remedies 
this  inequity  by  insuring  that  employ- 
ees who  are  laid  off  late  in  the  fiscal 
year  will  not  fail  to  receive  benefits  be- 
cause the  well  has  run  dry. 

The  bill  also  corrects  a  second  in- 
equity that  currently  exists  under  the 
program.  Consider  two  employees  who 
have  been  laid  off  due  to  the  effect  of 
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imports  on  the  textile  industry.  Both 
were  employed  in  the  yarn-making 
process.  However,  only  one  of  the 
workers  had  been  employed  by  a  tex- 
tile firm.  Under  current  law.  only  that 
employee  is  eligible  for  TAA  benefits. 
The  worker  laid  off  from  the  spindle 
manufacturer  is  left  to  fend  for  him- 
self. By  expanding  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed former  workers  in  firms  that 
produce  component  parts  for  the  in- 
dustries affected  by  imports,  the  bill 
corrects  this  second  injustice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  maintain  free  trade  and  discour- 
age efforts  to  enact  trade  barriers.  The 
bill  not  only  assists  workers,  but  also 
helps  American  companies  compete 
with  foreign  imports.  The  measure  in- 
creases from  $2  million  to  $10  million 
the  amount  which  can  be  provided  to 
any  industry  in  any  given  year  to  sup- 
port new  i^bduct  or  process  develop- 
ment, export  development,  or  other- 
wise improve  its  ability  to  compete 
with  imports.  Moreover,  the  bill  would 
permit  companies  to  receive  assistance 
by  recycling  loan  payments  by  firms 
that  receive  TAA  loans  for  use  as 
future  loans,  loan  guarantees,  techni- 
cal assistance,  or  for  other  assistance 
functions. 

This  bill  represents  a  responsible  re- 
action to  imports.  It  will  help  trade- 
sensitive  firms  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional market,  and  increase  the  overall 
productivity  of  U.S.  workers.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  urge  passage  of 
H.R. 3391.« 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3391.  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  reauthorization  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

Created  by  Congress  to  aid  those 
workers  affected  adversely  by  U.S. 
trade  policy,  this  program  has  benefit- 
ed millions  of  workers  over  the  years. 
According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  over  1.3  million  workers  have 
received  trade  adjustment  assistance 
between  April  1975  and  July  1983. 
During  a  slightly  shorter  period  of 
time— between  April  1975  and  Novem- 
ber 1981— in  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 36.363  workers  were  affected 
by  the  trade  assistance  program. 
During  the  same  period  of  time  in 
Massachusetts,  over  $2  million  were 
spent  on  retraining  TAA  workers.  In 
addition  thousands  of  firms  have  re- 
ceived assistance  in  coping  with  for- 
eign trade  practices  and  competition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  program 
has  been  effective  over  the  past  sever- 
al years.  The  need  for  trade  assistance, 
however,  has  not  diminished.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  by  early  1983  approximately 
750.000  workers  had  lost  their  jobs  as 
a  result  of  imports.  With  a  changing 
industrial  base  and  a  strong  dollar 
overseas,  thousands  of  workers— all 
over  the  country— face  an  uncertain 
future.  Many  have  been  laid  off  indef- 
initely with  little  hope  for  using  their 


once  valuable  skills.  This  legislation, 
in  response  to  these  displaced  workers, 
emphasizes  training  programs  that 
will  compliment  those  provided  in  the 
JTPA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  economy  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  recovery.  Most  of  the  major 
economic  indicators  reflect  this  im- 
proving economic  situation.  One  indi- 
cator, however,  has  not  improved  satis- 
factorily. The  Department  of  Labor  es- 
timates that  over  10  million  Americans 
are  out  of  work.  During  this  recovery 
when  unemployment  is  a  problem,  the 
Federal  Government  must  respond  to 
Eissist  workers  affected  by  our  chang- 
ing economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3391.  the  worker  and  firm  trade 
adjustment  assistance  bill.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
Honorable  Donald  Pease,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade,  the  Honorable  Sam  Gibbons. 
for  their  efforts  to  reauthorize  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA) 
program.  I  urge  that  this  legislation  be 
adopted  as  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

West  Virginia  is  home  to  many  of 
our  Nations  basic  industries.  Some  ex- 
amples are  steel  mills,  mining,  alumi- 
num manufacturing,  glass  manufac- 
turing, clothing  manufacturing,  shoe 
manufacturing,  and  chemical  manu- 
facturing. Many  of  these  industries 
have  been  hit  hard  by  the  recession 
and  imports.  Our  State  still  leads  the 
Nation  in  unemployment.  In  the  eight 
counties  I  represent  unemployment 
ranges  from  a  low  of  13  percent  to  a 
high  of  31.6  percent.  For  West  Virgin- 
ia, and  in  particular  my  district,  the 
recession  is  still  upon  us.  I  represent 
the  largest  metallurgical  coal  produc- 
ing district  in  the  country.  This  form 
of  coal  is  an  essential  ingredient  for 
the  steelmaking  process.  Thus,  when 
American  steel  mills  close  because 
they  cannot  compete  with  subsidized 
foreign  imports.  West  Virginia  coal 
miners  are  left  jobless.  Employment  in 
the  coalfields  is  at  an  82  year  low.  Of 
the  1.008  permitted  coal  mines  in  West 
Virginia,  only  370  are  producing  coal 
today.  During  the  past  year  our  State 
not  only  experienced  joblessness  in  its 
coalfields,  but  also  in  the  following  in- 
dustries: Glass,  aluminum,  steel,  cliem- 
ical.  shoe,  clothing,  and  others.  Since 
many  of  these  jobs  will  not  return  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  important  that 
our  Government  provide  those  who 
lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  imports 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  some  train- 
ing. This  is  the  least  our  Government 
can  do  if  it  continually  allows  foreign 
countries  to  export  their  unemploy- 
ment to  our  shores  under  the  banner 
of  free  trade. 

On  September  30,  1983,  the  TAA 
program,  which  consists  of  readjust- 
ment  allowances,   training   programs. 


job  search,  and  relocation  allowances, 
and  assistance  for  industry,  is  sched- 
uled to  end  unless  Congress  reauthor- 
izes it.  The  bill  before  us  today.  H.R. 
3391,  is  intended  to  do  just  that.  The 
worker  and  firm  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance bill  authorizes  the  TAA  pro- 
gram for  2  additional  years— through 
September  30.  1983.  It  makes  several 
important  changes  to  expand  coverage 
for  workers  whose  jobs  are  lost-  or 
threatened  by  imports. 

Under  section  1  of  this  bill,  coverage 
is  extended  to  workers  in  firms  that 
supply  essential  parts  or  essential  serv- 
ices to  companies  producing  import- 
impacted  products,  and  those  whose 
jobs  are  lost  because  production  facili- 
ties have  been  moved  overseas. 

This  section  was  added  to  correct  a 
problem  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
present  TAA  law  as  it  relates  to  firms 
that  make  component  parts  for 
import-impacted  products.  Recently 
the  courts  have  ruled  that  import  fin- 
ished products  are  not  directly 
competitive  with  domestic  component 
parts. 

Over  the  past  several  years  a  large 
number  of  metallurgical  coal  miners 
have  lost  their  jobs  when  American 
steel  mills  curtailed  operations  as  a 
result  of  the  influx  of  subsidized  steel 
imports  from  overseas.  Since  metallur- 
gial  coal  is  a  component  part  in  the 
steelmaking  process,  .section  1  of  this 
legislation  would  allow  coal  miners, 
whose  unemployment  can  be  traced  to 
the  closing  or  reduction  in  operations 
of  an  import-impacted  steel  mill,  to 
apply  for  TAA  benefits.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  for  the  record  to  show  the 
letter  I  received  from  the  bill's  author. 
Congressman  Donald  Pease,  stating 
that  it  is  his  interpretation  that— 

Miners  involved  in  the  production  of  met- 
allurgical coal  be  certified  for  participation 
in  the  TAA  program  l)ecau.se  of  the  impor- 
tance of  coal  to  steel  production  and  given 
the  ripple  effect  of  attrition  on  our  steel  in- 
dustry cau.sed  by  import  pent  ration. 

This  would  be  dependent  upon  eligi- 
bility certification  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  worker  training  portion  of  the 
TAA  program  is  amended  to  correct 
some  of  the  problems  being  experi- 
enced by  those  applying  for  these  ben- 
efits. Recently,  many  coal  miners  and 
shoe  manufacturers  in  West  Virginia, 
among  others,  were  found  eligible  for 
TAA  training  benefits.  However,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Labor  had 
not  released  the  appropriate  funds  to 
the  States,  these  workers  could  not 
enroll  in  any  retraining  programs. 
Now  I  am  told  that  even  when  West 
Virginia  does  get  its  allocation  from 
DOL,  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
to  provide  training  benefits  for  all  of 
those  who  have  been  found  eligible  in 
West  Virginia. 

H.R.  3391  changes  all  of  this  by 
making  it  clear  that  a  lack  of  funds 


cannot  deny  a  worker  their  training 
benefits.  A  State  agency  will  be  au- 
thorized to  approve  training  and  pay 
for  it  as  soon  as  funds  become  avail- 
able. Thus  a  worker  could  enroll  in  an 
approved  training  program  and  the 
State  will  pay  for  the  training  as  soon 
as  it  receives  the  money  from  the 
DOL.  This  Is  in  contrast  to  current  law 
which  would  deny  that  worker  the  op- 
portunity for  training  if  the  money  is 
not  at  the  State  agency. 

Also,  those  workers  who  enroll  in  ap- 
proved training  programs  on  their  own 
can  obtain  a  voucher  to  pay  for  their 
training  costs,  provided  their  training 
meets  the  criteria  established  by  the 
DOL.  The  purpose  of  this  voucher 
system  is  to  give  the  worker  a  choice 
in  selec'ing  their  training  program 
and  ..0  encourage  the  participation  of 
employers  and  education  institutions. 
If  a  v.orker  receives  on-the-job  train- 
ing, the  employer  must  certify  that 
current  workers  are  not  or  will  not  be 
displaced.  A  worker  can  chose  either 
training  method,  regular  or  voucher, 
but  they  cannot  participate  in  both. 

Section  4  of  this  legislation  provides 
$15  per  day  for  those  workers  who 
enroll  in  training  programs  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  and  have 
exhaust'-d  their  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance.s  prior  to  the  completion  of 
that  training. 

H.R.  3391  also  provides  a  much 
needed  increase  in  the  job  search  and 
relocation  benefits.  Under  current  law 
a  worker,  by  meeting  certain  guide- 
lines, can  be  reimbursed  for  90  percent 
of  the  job  search  and  relocation  ex- 
penses they  incur  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$600.  This  legislation  increased  the 
maximum  amount  to  $800.  The  in- 
crease is  intended  to  afford  a  worker 
greater  mobility  when  looking  for  a 
new  job. 

The  TAA  program  has  provided  as- 
sistance to  import -impacted  industries. 
Present  law  sets  a  limit  of  $2  million 
that  can  be  provided  to  one  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  foreign  imports.  H.R. 
3301  increases  the  amount  an  import- 
impacted  industry  can  receive  to  $10 
million. 

Funding  for  the  TAA  programs  will 
be  derived  from  two  sources:  Customs 


quate     training     programs     for     all 
import-impacted  displaced  workers. 

Every  time  Congress  attempts  to 
help  those  American  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  im- 
ports, the  President  attempts  to  link 
any  retraining  programs  to  an  entitle- 
ment program.  The  chief  counsel  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  has 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  this  legislation 
does  not  create  a  new  entitlement  pro- 
gram under  the  guidelines  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congressional 
Budget   Office   estimated   there   were 
750,000     dislocated    workers    in    the 
United  States.  The  Chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  has 
said  there  may  be  as  many  as  1  million 
to  1.5  million  dislocated  workers  in  the 
country.    If    we    use    the    President's 
fiscal  year   1984  funding  request   for 
JTPA  it  is  calculated  that  68,571  dislo- 
cated workers  can  be  retrained.  Using 
the  figures  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution  for   fiscal    year    1984,    174,285 
workers  can  get  retraining.  However, 
the  success  of  JTPA  is  jeopardized  by 
a  guideline  that  directs  the  States  to 
meet  a  matching  requirement  before 
they  can  get  funding  from  the  Federal 
Government.  As  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress know,  a  large  number  of  States 
are  experiencing  grave  financial  diffi- 
culties. They  are  having  trouble  bal- 
ancing  their  own  budgets  let   alone, 
finding  money  for  a  program  out  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  dem- 
onstrates a  commitment  by  Congress 
to  provide  our  Nations  workers  with 
the  training  programs  they  need  to 
find  another  job  in  our  work  force. 
Those  West  Virginians  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  desperately  want  to  work.  It 
is  clear  that  the  President  has  turned 
his  back  on  thousands  of  hard-working 
Americans  who  have  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause some  in  Government  feel  our 
trade  policy  should  be  one  of  free 
trade.  The  President's  funding  request 
for  JTPA  will  not  even  provide  re- 
training benefits  for  10  percent  of  our 
workers.  One  gathers  the  impression 
from  the  President  that  if  we  close  our 
eyes  long  enough  the  problem  will  dis- 
appear. I  am  afraid  this  occurs  only  in 


duties    and    program    authorization§i^.,.lairy  tales  and  western  movies  on  TV. 
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This  legislation  earmarks  2.6  percent 
of  the  Customs  duties  collected  in  1983 
and  1.8  percent  in  1984  to  be  used  for 
TAA  program  expenses  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  1985  respectively.  It  author- 
izes $111  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $56  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  for 
worker  training,  services,  and  allow- 
ances; $27.5  million  is  also  authorized 
to  assist  import-impacted  firms  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985. 

Critics  of  this  legislation  charge  that 
it  creates  another  entitlement  pro- 
gram and  that  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (JTPA)  can  provide  ade- 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  addresses  the 
result  of  a  serious  problem  we  have 
with  our  trade  policy.  It  is  time  for 
leaders  in  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment to  jointly  confront  the  flaws  we 
have  in  our  trade  laws  and  adopt  a 
policy  that  relies  more  on  fairness  and 
competition  between  businesses,  not 
competition  between  American  busi- 
nesses and  foreign  governments.  By 
sharing  ideas  and  a  common  resolve  to 
put  Americans  back  to  work,  we  can 
stop  this  problem  which  has  devastat- 
ed so  many  families  and  communities 
in  our  country.  Again,  I  wish  to  ex- 


press my  strong  support  for  this  bill 
and  ask  that  the  House  pass  this  legis- 
lation which  will  offer  hope  to  thou- 
sands of  hard-working  Americans.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation  to  extend  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program. 

TAA  programs  were  originally  en- 
acted in  1962  to  aid  workers  and  firms 
who  bore  the  burden  of  our  Nation's 
trade  policies.  Since  that  time,  the 
program  has  undergone  changes  to 
make  it  more  efficient  and  responsive. 
It  has  also  had  to  face  the  knife  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget-cut- 
ting efforts. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  before  us 
today  is  essential  and  that  the  TAA 
program  should  not  be  allowed  to  die 
as  the  administration  wants. 

These  TAA  programs  provide  re- 
training and  allowances  to  workers 
who  have  been  laid  off  from  industries 
where  production  or  sales  have  been 
hurt  by  imports.  Today,  more  than  70 
percent  of  all  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States  must  compete  with  for- 
eign-made products.  Our  trade  deficit, 
hampered  by  high  interest  rates  and 
an  overpriced  dollar,  has  reached  a 
record  $48  billion. 

And  no  place  has  been  hit  harder 
than  our  industrial  base  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  where  industries 
have  faced  declining  profits  and  sober- 
ing prospects.  Unemployment  rates  for 
U.S.  steel  and  automobile  industries 
have  been  between  30  and  40  percent. 
We  in  this  area  have  been  hit  hardest 
by  unemployment.  We  also  need  and 
benefit  the  most  from  TAA. 

This  region,  including  my  home 
State  of  Illinois,  need  TAA.  The  firms 
need  it.  The  workers  need  it.  Our  econ- 
omy needs  it.  Since  1975.  almost  39.000 
workers  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have 
received  some  $84  million  in  trade  re- 
adjustment allowances. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  bill 
before  us  today  are  good  ones.  They 
recognize  that  unemployment  does  not 
stop  at  the  closed  door  of  one  firm, 
but  that,  like  a  disease,  it  can  infect 
whole  sectors  of  our  economy  which 
are  part  of  the  economic  chain. 

They  recognize  that  we  must  go  to 
where  we  can  best  identify  our  trade 
and  imports,  and  use  customs  duties  to 
offset  trade  assistance  programs. 

They  recognize  that  25  percent  of 
our  unemployed,  some  3  million  work- 
ers, cannot  look  forward  to  returning 
to  their  old  jobs  and  desperately  need 
retraining  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
While  I  favor  free  trade  policies.  I 
also  see  that  our  attempts  to  encour- 
age free  trade  in  a  world  of  increasing 
protectionism  have  not  been  without  a 
price.  Too  often  our  efforts  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  our  workers  and  in- 
dustries. The  cost  of  unemployment  is 
simply  too  high. 
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Therefore.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  to  provide  needed  as- 
sistance to  workers  thrown  out  of 
work  due  to  imports.* 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  my  office  today  from 
a  laid-off  steelworker  from  Birming- 
ham who  was  looking  forward  to  at- 
tending the  National  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  private  school  in  Bir- 
mingham, to  take  advantage  of  a  job 
retraining  program  under  the  1974 
Trade  Readjustment  Act.  He  recently 
received  a  letter  informing  him,  how- 
ever, that  because  of  insufficient  fund- 
ing, he  would  not  be  able  to  receive  his 
job  training.  His  efforts  to  obtain  a 
new  skill  in  the  electronic  field  was 
thwarted. 

Unfortunately,  this  case,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  not  an  isolated  incident.  An 
estimated  4,000  to  5.000  laid-off  steel- 
workers  in  the  Birmingham  area  are 
believed  to  be  eligible  for  the  retrain- 
ing program.  These  training  and  relo- 
cation funds  are  needed  to  help  get 
our  workers  back  into  a  productive 
Job. 

Passage  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act.  which  will  not  only  re- 
authorize, but  expand  the  existing 
program,  is  imperative  to  offset  the 
hardship  that  has  been  and  is  still 
being  suffered  by  industrial  workers  in 
Jefferson  County  and  across  the 
Nation  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  adverse  impact  of  foreign  imports 
on  our  domestic  markets. 

Since  April  1975,  when  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  was  first 
implemented,  $13.5  million  was  spent 
in  the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama  on 
benefits  and  retraining  for  over  7,500 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  to  imports. 
Over  35,000  workers  received  help 
through  this  act  statewide.  The  act 
has  clearly  been  an  important  factor 
in  helping  hard-working  people  in  Ala- 
bama and  across  the  Nation  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Failure  to  reauthorize  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act,  which  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  month,  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  U.S.  trade  policy.  I  support 
its  reauthorization  and  urge  its  speedy 
passage.* 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3391. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  the  economy 
to  move  forward,  but  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  my  district  is  still  very 
high— too  high.  Imports  are  part  of 
the  problem,  and  are  causing  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  jobs  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District.  One  of  United 
States  Steel's  largest  facilities,  the 
Fairless  Works,  is  located  in  Bucks 
County.  We  are  all  to  familiar  with 
the  layoffs  at  this  plant  and  the  po- 
tential for  future  layoffs  is  quite  possi- 
ble. The  steel  industry  is  being  devas- 
tated by  imports.  H.R.  3391  will  help 


soften  the  difficulties  facing  the  steel 
industry. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
programs  were  enacted  20  years  ago, 
and  renewed  in  1974  and  1981,  to  pro- 
vide cash  benefits,  training,  and  job 
search  and  relocation  assistance  to 
workers,  and  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  firms,  when  increased  im- 
ports contribute  importantly  to  layoffs 
and  to  sales  or  production  declines.  In 
1981,  Congress  passed  the  administra- 
tion backed  Gramm-Latta  budget  bill 
which  called  for  the  termination  of 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram on  September  30.  1983.  We  must 
act  today  to  restore  this  program.  I 
have  thousands  of  unemployed  steel- 
workers  that  need  retraining  and  de- 
serve retraining.  A  letter  I  received 
from  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  explained  the  difficult  situa- 
tion facing  the  industry: 

Despite  the  serious  depression  that  has 
plagued  the  domestic  steel  industry  over  the 
past  2  years,  imports  of  steel  products  as  a 
percentage  of  domestic  consumption  have 
reached  record  levels  and  pernicious  unem- 
ployment continues  unabated. 

The  situtation  for  U.S.  industries  is 
very  serious.  Today,  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  all  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States  must  compete  with  for- 
eign-made products.  Unemployment 
has  not  fallen  below  9  percent  since 
February  1982  and  more  specifically, 
unemployment  rates  in  U.S.  steel  and 
automobile  industries  have  been  be- 
tween 30  and  40  percent  for  the  same 
period.  The  sad  truth  is  that  many  of 
these  workers  will  not  be  rehired  after 
the  economy  improves. 

H.R.  3391  is  much  improved  over 
previous  trade  adjustment  bills.  First 
this  bill  reauthorized  the  Worker  and 
Firm  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  at  $111  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $56  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  But 
it  also  corrects  some  inequities  in  the 
current  benefit  structure. 

Workers  in  independent  firms  that 
produce  essential  component  parts  to 
an  industry  that  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  imports— such  as  iron  ore 
for  steel  mills— may  for  the  first  time, 
be  eligible  for  the  trade  readjustment 
assistance  (TRA). 

Also,  workers  who  are  laid  off  from 
firms  which  relocate  their  production 
operations  overseas  may  be  certified 
for  TRA  benefits.  Currently,  these 
workers  may  be  eligible  only  if  the  for- 
eign production  is  imported  back  into 
the  domestic  market. 

Under  H.R.  3391.  job  search  and  re- 
location allowances  paid  to  workers 
whose  local  job  opportunities  have 
dried  up  would  be  increased  as  well. 

Technical  assistance,  under  this  bill, 
could  now  be  provided  for  industries 
which  have  undergone  a  substantial 
adverse  effect  from  imports.  Further- 
more, technical  assistance,  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  would  be  authorized 
for  firm  readjustment  assistance. 


H.R.  3391  would  provide  the  assist- 
ance and  opportunity  for  unemployed 
workers  in  my  district  and  all  over  the 
country  to  learn  another  skill  and  find 
a  new,  meaningful  job. 

This  is  a  program  that  does  some- 
thing about  the  unemployment  rate, 
this  is  a  program  that  gives  workers 
another  chance  to  make  a  living,  this 
is  a  program  which  responds  to  the 
import  problem  and  this  is  a  program 
that  is  necessary  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  adopt  H.R.  3391.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Kildee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3391)  to  improve 
worker  training  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  279,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
oppose  the  bill? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRENZEL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  3391  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  instructions  that  the  Commit- 
tee report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  12.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated to  the  Special  Account  for  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  established  under  section  7 
of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  appropriate 
levels  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91.  the  Ph«t 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  year  1984.  as  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress." 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ex- 
plained this  amendment  a  moment  ago 
when  the  House  was  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  What  this  amendment 
does  is  to  change  nothing  in  the  bill 
except  to  limit  the  expenditures  to 
that  amount  of  money  included  in  the 
first  budget  resolution  as  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

This  amendment  is  about  the  softest 
kind  of  amendment  that  I  can  make  to 


this  bill,  the  least  disruptive,  but  at 
least  it  allows  those  Members  who  be- 
lieve the  budget  resolution  which  we 
passed  should  mean  something  to  ex- 
press their  affirmation  of  the  budget 
or,  rather,  their  disapproval  of  contin- 
ually exceeding  our  budget  ceilings  in 
our  authorizations,  entitlements,  and 
appropriations. 

As  this  bill  has  been  scorecarded  by 
the  CBO,  it  would  provide  for  expendi- 
tures of  about  $217  million. 

As  it  has  been  reestimated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  by  OMB,  it 
might  in  fact  go  as  far  as  $500  million. 
In  the  first  budget  resolution  there 
is  a  figure  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance of  $42  million.  Somehow  the 
B\idget  Committee  and  CBO  tell  us 
that  there  is  another  mysterious  add- 
on of  $92  million,  allowing  approxi- 
mately $134  million  as  against  the 
$217  million  the  authors  say  they 
would  like  *o  have. 

There  may  be  other  ways  to  find 
other  mysterious  amounts  within  the 
budget.  My  amendment  may  not  re- 
strict spending  to  $134  million,  but  at 
least  my  amendment  would  require 
that  we  not  exceed  that  budget  at  all. 
I  would  urge  all  of  the  Members  who 
believe  in  the  budget  process,  who 
want  to  see  it  maintained,  and  who 
meant  what  they  said  during  the 
budget  debate,  and  with  their  budget 
vote,  to  vote  for  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  enough  about  the  complica- 
tions of  the  budget  process  to  com- 
ment on  the  specific  numbers  but  it 
does  strike  me  that  after  we  have  put 
our  name  on  a  budget  resolution, 
which  I  voted  for,  that  we  ought  to  be 
reasonably  limited  to  those  numbers 
within  that  category. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  by  going  with  the  lan- 
guage he  is  talking  about,  does  it  cause 
such  enormous  confusion  within  the 
bill  as  to  render  the  program  rather 
inoperative? 

I  ask  that  question  because  my  incli- 
nation is  to  want  to  hold  ourselves  to 
those  budget  numbers. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  really  do  not  know.  But 
since  this  semientitlement  is  at  least 
partially  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process  anyway,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  full  amount  that  might  be 
available  in  the  bill  would  ultimately 
be  available. 

Also,  we  do  not  know  what  the  other 
body  is  going  to  do.  So  the  current 
amount  we  spent  this  year  was  $95 
million.  This  amendment  will  at  least 
allow  $134  million.  It  might  defeat 
what  the  authors  would  like  to  do  with 
the  bill  but  it  certainly  will  allow  a 


good  deal  of  expansion,  and  that  is  all 
I  can  tell  the  gentlemanr-^ 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  proclaim  their 
affirmation  of  the  budget  and  vote  for 
this  amendment  which  merely  re- 
quires us  to  keep  spending  at  the 
budgeted  level. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

I  would  yield  myself  Vh  minutes  and 
then  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

This  is  the  same  motion  that  we 
voted  on  yesterday  and  we  substantial- 
ly defeated. 

Second,  it  will  rob  this  program  of 
the  certainty  it  must  have  that  there 
is  some  money  available  and  some 
money  budgeted  for  these  unknown 
contingencies  that  constantly  arise. 

I  voted  for  the  budget  resolution.  I 
honor  the  budget  resolution  and  I 
intend  to  stick  to  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  exceed  it  with  this  program. 

Certainly,  if  the  projections  of  this 
administration  and  of  other  econo- 
mists are  correct,  we  will  not  need  any 
of  this  money,  or  very  little  of  this 
money,  because  jobs  will  be  available. 

The  problem  is  we  always  overlook 
these  jobless  people,  the  people  that 
do  not  have  the  training.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  trade  impact. 

We  hope  that  we  can  do  something 
to  get  these  people  back  into  full  em- 
ployment. These  are  people  who  have 
been  working  and  who  have  lost  their 
job  and  who  want  to  go  out  and  find 
themselves,  equip  themselves  for  an- 
other job. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  predict  how- 
many  people  that  will  be.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  crafted  this  bill  in 
the  manner  in  jsUJch  we  have.  It 
should  not  be  a  large  amount  of 
money. 

This  is  essentially  education  and 
training  money  for  people  who  are  in  a 
unique  circumstance.  I  disagree 
strongly  with  the  position  of  my 
friend  from  Minne.soia.  I  hope  that 
the  experience  we  have  had  all  the 
way  back  since  1963  will  teach  us  one 
thing,  which  is  that  from  time  to  time 
we  are  going  to  have  fluctuations  in 
unemployment  due  to  trade  policy, 
due  to  trade  matters,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  these  people  who  are 
adversely  affected. 

So  I  would  urge  you  to  vote  no  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  now  yield  the  3 '/a  minutes  remain- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease,  i 


Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  rise  , 
in     opposition     to     this     recommital 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
obviously  opposed  to  this  program.  He 
has  been  very  consistent  and  very 
honest  about  it.  He  has  opposed  it  all 
along  the  line. 

He  was  given  every  opportunity  to 
do  that  with  four  amendments.  Those 
four  amendments  attacked  this  bill 
from  every  possible  angle.  The  House 
has  rejected  all  four  amendments. 

This  recommital  motion  is  one  last 
ditch  effort  to  do  what  could  not  be 
done  in  the  four  amendments  that  we 
rejected. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  nerv- 
ous that  this  recommital  motion,  if 
adopted,  will  create  havoc  and  compli- 
cations in  the  bill.  He  is  right. 

We  carefully  crafted  this  bill  over  a 
period  of  7  months  to  correct  the 
problems  that  were  inherent  in  the  old 
TAA  program  and  now  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  what  we  will  be  doing  if 
this  recommital  motion  were  to  be 
adopted,  would  be  to  try  to  squeeze  a 
size  14  person  into  a  size  8  outfit.  It 
just  does  not  work. 

We  would  not  know  what  the  effects 
would  be  of  this  amendment,  where  it 
would  affect,  what  programs  it  would 
affect,  except  that  we  do  know  it 
would  retain  the  element  of  uncertain- 
ty which  has  been  the  chief  problem 
of  unemployed  workers  trying  desper- 
ately to  get  retraining  so  they  can  go 
back  to  work  and  again  maintain  some 
dignity,  and  again  be  contributing, 
productive  members  of  our  society. 

We  are  talking  about  retraining 
American  workers,  some  10  million 
who  are  still  unemployed,  and  giving 
them  some  certainty  that  they  will  be 
able,  if  they  apply  for  training,  if  they 
qualify,  if  the  training  is  available,  if 
jobs  are  reasonably  available^  give 
them  some  certainty  that  thef^ill  be 
able  to  enter  into  a  retraining  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  that  is  the  least  we  owe  to 
the  millions  of  American  people  who 
have  now  been  unemployed  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half,  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits,  who  do  not  have 
health  benefits,  who  are  seeing  their 
rosy  futures  sUp  away  from  them. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
oppose  this  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question   is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  thai  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  XV.  the  Chair  announces  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  passage. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  194,  nays 
218,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


*-" 

[RoUNo.  341] 

VKAS-194 

Andrews  (NO 

Gregg 

Nlelson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gunderson 

Olin 

Archer 

Hammerschmidt  Oxley 

Badhun 

Hansen  (ID) 

Packard 

Barnard 

Hansen  (UT) 

Panetta 

Bartlett 

Hartnett 

Patman 

Bateman 

Hefner 

Paul 

Bedell 

Hightower 

Petri 

Bennett 

Hiler 

Porter 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Prltchard 

Bethune 

Horton 

Purse  11 

Bilirakis 

Hubbard 

Ray 

Bliley 

Huckaby 

Reid 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Ridge 

Britt 

Hunter 

Ritter 

Brown  (CO) 

Hutto 

Roberts 

Broyhill 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Burton  (IN) 

Ireland 

Roemer 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Rogers 

Carney 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Carper 

Jones  (OK) 

Roukema 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Rowland 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Rudd 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Schaefer 

Clinger 

Lagomarsino 

Schulze 

Conable 

Latla 

Sensenbrenner 

Conte 

Leach 

Shaw 

Cooper 

Lent 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Levitas 

Shuster 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Siljander 

Courier 

Lewis  (PL) 

Skeen 

Craig 

Livingston 

Slattery 

Crane.  Daniel 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Loeffler 

Smith,  Denny 

D'Amours 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

Daniel 

Lowery  (CAi 

Snyder 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Daschle 

Lungren 

Spence 

Daub 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Stump 

Donnelly 

Martin  (ID 

Tallon 

Dorgan 

Martin  (NO 

Tauke 

Dreier 

Ma77.nli 

Tauzin 

Duncan 

McCain 

Taylor 

Durbin 

McCandless 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCoUum 

Valentine 

Edwards  <OK) 

McCurdy 

Vander  Jagt 

Emerson 

McDade 

Vandergriff 

English 

McEwen 

Vucanovich 

Erienbom 

McGrath 

Walker 

Evans (lA) 

McKeman 

Watkins 

Fiedler 

McKinney 

Weber 

Pish 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Forsythe 

Miller  (OH) 

Whitley 

Franklin 

Molinari 

Whittaker 

Frenzel 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Gekas 

Moore 

Wirth 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Wolf 

Glickman 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wortley 

Goodling 

Myers 

Wylie 

Gradison 

Neal 

Young (FL) 

Gramm 

Nelson 

Zschau 

Green 

Nichols 
NAYS-218 

Ackerman 

Applegate 

Boehlert 

Addabbo 

Aspin 

Boggs 

Akaka 

AuCoin 

Bo  land 

Albosta 

Barnes 

Bonior 

Alexander 

Beilenson 

Bonker 

Anderson 

Berman 

Borski 

Annunzio 

Bevill 

Bosco 

Anthony 

Biaggi 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Hayes 

Pickle 

Brooks 

Hertel 

Price 

Brown  (CA) 

Hillis 

Rahall 

Bryant 

Howard 

Rangel 

Burton  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Ratchford 

Byron 

Jacobs 

Regula 

Can- 

Johnson 

Richardson 

Clarke 

Jones  (TN) 

Rinaldo 

Clay 

Kaptur 

Rodino 

Coats 

Kastenmeier 

Roe 

Coelho 

Kazen 

RostenkowskI 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kennelly 

Roybal 

Collins 

Kildee 

RU.SSO 

Conyers 

Kogovsek 

Sabo 

Coyne 

Kolter 

Savage 

Crockett 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

E>avis 

LaFalce 

Schneider 

de  la  Garza 

Lantos 

Schroeder 

Dicks 

Leath 

Schumer 

Dingell 

Lehman  (CA) 

Seiberling 

Dixon 

Lehman  (FL) 

Shannon 

Dowdy 

Leland 

Sharp 

E>owney 

Levin 

Shelby 

Dwyer 

Levine 

Sikorski 

Dymally 

Lipinski 

Simon 

Dyson 

Long (LA) 

SisUky 

Early 

Long(MD) 

Skelton 

Eckart 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Edwards  iCA) 

Luken 

Smith  (lA) 

Erdreich 

Lundine 

Smith  (NJ) 

Evans  (ID 

MacKay 

Snowe 

Fascell 

Markey 

Spratt 

Fazio 

Martin  (NY) 

Staggers 

Feighan 

Martinez 

Stokes 

Perraro 

Matsui 

Stratton 

Fields 

Mavroules 

Studds 

Flippo 

McCloskey 

Sundquist 

Florio 

McHugh 

Swift 

Foglletta 

McNulty 

Synar 

Foley 

Mica 

Thomas  (GA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Mikulski 

Torres 

Ford  (TN) 

Mineta 

Torricelli 

Fowler 

Minish 

Towns 

Frank 

Mitchell 

Traxler 

Frost 

Moakley 

Udall 

Puqua 

Mollohan 

Vento 

Garcia 

Moody 

Volkmer 

Gaydos 

Morrison  (CT) 

Walgren 

Gejdenson 

Mrazek 

Waxman 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Weaver 

Gibbons 

Murtha 

WeLss 

Oilman 

Natcher 

Wheat 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Whitten 

Gore 

O'Brien 

Williams  (MT) 

Gray 

Oakar 

Williams  (OH) 

Guarini 

Oberstar 

Wilson 

Hall  (IN) 

Obey 

Wise 

Hall  (OH) 

Ortiz 

Wolpe 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ot  linger 

Wright 

Hall.  Sam 

Owens 

Wyden 

Hamilton 

Patterson 

Yates 

Harkin 

Pease 

Yatron 

Harrison 

Penny 

Young  (MO) 

Hatcher 

Pepper 

7AhIocki 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bates 

Hance 

Pashayan 

Boner 

Heftel 

Quillen 

Broomfield 

Holt 

Roth 

Coleman  iMO) 

Jones  (NO 

Solarz 

Dellums 

Mack 

St  Germain 

Derrick 

Miller  (CA) 

Stark 

Edgar 

Parris 

Young (AK) 

D  1340 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Parris  for.  with  Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for.  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 

Mr.  Mack  for.  with  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see again.st. 

Messrs.  FEIGHAN,  LEHMAN  of 
Florida,  and  SPRATT  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  'nay." 

Messrs.  SAWYER,  CONTE,  and 
BRITT  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bi'l  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1350 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COAL  PIPELINE  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  309 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  309 

Resoh'ed.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1010)  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  coal, 
including  the  movement  of  coal  over  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  one  and  one-half  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  one  and  one-half  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  In 
lieu  of  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
now  printed  in  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  consisting  of  the  test  of  the  bill 
H.R.  3857  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
and  each  section  of  said  substitute  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  an  amendment  relating 
to  cost  overruns  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  September  14.  1983,  by,  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Shuster  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7.  rule  XVI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Conunittee  of 


the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  substitute 
made  in  order  as  original  text  by  this  resolu- 
tion. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  is  the  custom,  I  yield  30  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Taylor),  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  309 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1010,  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983.  It 
is  a  completely  open  rule,  providing  3 
hours  of  general  debate.  Debate  will 
be  divided  between  the  two  commit- 
tees to  which  the  bill  was  referred. 
The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  granted  l'/2  hours 
of  debate  and  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  is  also 
granted  1  Vz  hours  of  debate.  The  time 
is  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  respective  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  division  of  time  for 
debate  in  House  Resolution  309  fol- 
lows the  normal  procedure  for  special 
orders  or  rules  for  at  least  the  past  60 
years.  The  committee  heard  testimony 
from  a  number  of  Members  yesterday 
who  requested  that  the  time  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  rather  than  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  par- 
ties. The  concern  of  these  Members  is 
that  the  issue  cuts  across  party  lines, 
and  that  a  division  which  recognizes 
only  party  affiliation  does  not  neces- 
sarily insure  that  arguments  both  for 
and  against  the  bill  will  be  fully  heard. 
However,  when  the  Rules  Committee 
reviewed  the  precedents  for  structur- 
ing a  rule  in  this  manner,  we  found 
that  it  would  be  an  exceptionally  un- 
usual procedure. 

Therefore,  it  was  our  judgment  that 
the  verbal  commitments  given  to  the 
committee  by  the  chairmen  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittees involved  would  be  sufficient  to 
guarantee  that  a  fair  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  to  both  oppo- 
nents and  proponents  of  H.R.  1010.  I 
believe  everyone  who  was  present  and 
who  heard  Chairman  Udall  and 
Chairman  Howard  describe  how  they 
would  handle  debate  time  as  managers 
on  the  floor,  felt  secure  with  those  as- 
surances. 

In  lieu  of  the  amendments  now 
printed  in  H.R.  1010,  the  rule  makes  in 
order  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of 
the  bill  H.R.  3857.  This  substitute  is  to 
be  read  as  an  original  bill  for  purposes 
of  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  Each  section  of  the  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 


There  is  one  waiver.  The  rule  waives 
clause  7,  rule  XVI  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record  of  September  14  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Shuster,  re- 
garding cost  overruns  on  the  construc- 
tion of  pipelines. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
1010  is  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
interstate  coal  slurry  pipelines  by 
granting  them  the  power  of  Federal 
eminent  domain.  This  right-of-way  au- 
thority would  extend  to  both  Federal 
lands  and,  subject  to  strict  controls,  to 
private  property. 

The  hours  of  testimony  which  we 
heard  in  the  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day culminate  nearly  20  years  of  dis- 
cussion at  one  level  or  another  in  this 
institution  about  the  feasibility  of  uti- 
lizing coal  slurry  pipeline  technology 
to  bring  coal  to  domestic  and  export 
markets. 

It  is  evident  from  the  protracted 
length  of  this  debate  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  area  of  great  complexity 
and  controversy.  It  is  also  evident  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  idea  which  will 
not  simply  go  away. 

I  submit  that  a  policy  for  the  devel- 
opment of  interstate  coal  pipelines 
through  the  United  States  is  long 
overdue. 

We  recognized  long  ago  that  coal 
will  play  a  central  role  in  achieving 
our  energy  independence.  The  United 
States  has  dramatically  increased  its 
use  of  coal  over  the  past  few  decades, 
and  from  everything  we  now  know, 
this  use  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  future. 

We  also  recognize  that  our  Nation 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  becoming 
one  of  the  major  exporters— if  not  the 
major  exporter— of  coal  in  the  world. 
This  is  particularly  important  at  a 
time  when  we  have  seen  our  share  of 
the  world  export  market  decline. 

For  many  years,  our  success  in  the 
world  marketplace  was  the  result  of 
American  ingenuity  and  inventiveness, 
and  on  developing  new  technologies, 
to  attract  other  countries  to  our  trade 
door.  We  were  a  "better  mousetrap" 
country— and  coal  slurry  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  "better  mousetrap."  The 
bill  under  consideration  today  will 
enable  us  to  bring  forward  important 
new  technology  to  help  market  at 
least  part  of  America's  vast  resources 
of  coal. 

Of  course,  it  is  never  easy  to  make 
the  transition  from  an  older  technolo- 
gy to  a  new  one.  Any  new,  developing 
technology  requires  certain  adjust- 
ment. But,  with  these  adjustments 
come  opportunity  for  new  jobs,  new 
skills,  and  a  step  toward  a  new  indus- 
trial future.  If  America  is  going  to 
maintain  any  ability  to  strengthen 
export  markets,  then  we  need  to  devel- 


op and  perfect  the  innovative  technol- 
ogy of  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  we 
are  about  to  hear  this  year,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  adopt  the  coal  pipeline 
legislation.  The  bill  has  been  carefully 
developed  and  finely  tuned.  I  believe 
the  committees  involved  made  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  bill,  particu- 
larly in  the  very  sensitive  area  of 
water  rights.  There  are  other  provi- 
sions which  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  resolving  some  of  the  problems 
encountered  in  the  past. 

For  example,  under  the  bill,  pipe- 
lines would  be  allowed  to  use  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
rights-of-way  on  private  lands  only  if  a 
negotiated  settlement  is  unavailable. 
In  order  to  exercise  this  authority,  a 
pipeline  must  have  previously  secured 
water  rights  from  the  affected  States. 
In  addition,  the  pipeline  must  be  certi- 
fied as  being  in  the  national  interest, 
as  determined  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  bill  provides  that 
any  difference  between  the  agencies 
will  be  resolved  by  the  President. 

To  insure  that  State  water  rights 
remain  intact,  pipelines  will  be  re- 
quired to  secure  water  rights  from  the 
States  even  before  applying  for  certifi- 
cation. H.R.  1010  expressly  delegates 
to  the  States  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  use  of  water  by  a  pipeline.  The 
power  of  eminent  domain  cannot  be 
used  to  acquire  water  rights. 

Also,  access  for  small  or  independent 
producers  is  guaranteed  by  the  re- 
quirement that  10  percent  of  a  pipe- 
line's capacity  be  allocated  to  this 
group. 

Environmental  concerns  should  be 
eased  by  the  inclusion  of  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  with  every  ap- 
plication. The  certification  process 
also  requires  that  the  impact  of  the 
pipeline  on  other  carriers,  particularly 
railroads,  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  this  legislation  remains 
very  controversial.  However,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  controversy  concerning 
the  substance  of  the  rule.  House  Reso- 
lution 309  is  a  fair  rule  that  will  facili- 
tate adequate  and  orderly  debate  on  a 
matter  of  significant  national  interest. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  rule 
and  proceed  to  consideration  of  H.R. 
1010,  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

D  1400 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  309  is 
the  rule  imder  which  the  House  will 
again  consider  the  longest  running, 
most  controversial  issue  that  I  have 
seen  in  my  11  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  legis- 
lation. 

The  rule  has  been  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
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as  a  fair  rule.  I  suppose  it  is.  if  you  like 
the  idea  of  forcing  the  House  to  rush 
judgment  on  a  lengthy  and  complicat- 
ed substitute  that  has  been  available 
for  only  3  days. 

The  rule  has  been  described  as  an 
open  rule,  and  it  is.  Especially  if  you 
like  the  idea  of  using  hours  and  hours 
of  valuable  tira'i  for  amendments  to 
fully  debate  *  -ouco  that  cannot  be  cov- 
ered under  the  general  debate  that 
will  be  held  later  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  described  as 
the  Committee  on  Rules'  best  effort  to 
be  reasonable  and  the  commit  tees  de- 
cision that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
vote  again  on  this  bill.  We  are  to  have 
yet  another  judgment  in  the  House  on 
the  ill-conceived  notion  that  Congress 
should  give  coal  slurry  pipeline  devel- 
opers the  right  of  eminent  domain 
over  private  property.  We  are  to  have 
another  judgment  in  this  House  that 
we  should  usurp  the  Nation's  founding 
principle  of  federalism  and  take  from 
the  States  a  right  that  they  have  held 
for  200  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  a  7 
to  5  rollcall  vote.  That  is  a  majority, 
but  what  are  the  real  views  of  the 
committee  members?  We  had  several 
hours  of  testimony  and  discussion  on 
this  bill  yesterday  and  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  made  it  clear  that  they  are.  in 
fact,  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  was 
last  given  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
decision  on  this  unsound  and  unneces- 
sary special-interest  legislation,  in  the 
95th  Congress,  a  bill  of  similar  content 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  246  to  161.  That  legislation  was 
bad  in  1978.  It  has  remained  so  bad 
that  during  the  intervening  years  it 
has  not  been  brought  to  the  floor 
again.  Now  it  will  be  brought  to  this 
House  floor  in  even  worse  shape  than 
it  was  when  it  was  reported  from  the 
two  committees. 

This  is  not  a  simple  "eminent 
domain"  bill,  nor  is  it  a  simple  bill  to 
foster  "fair  competition."  This  is  a  bill 
that  would  force  consumers  to  pay 
more  for  rail  transportation.  This  is  a 
bill  that  will  force  electric  utilities  to 
accept  "take-or-pay"  contracts  for 
their  coal  shipments  and  pass  these 
unwarranted  costs  on  to  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation.  I  think  we  all  still 
remember  the  'take-or-pay"  provi- 
sions in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1977  and  the  havoc  it  has  wreaked 
upon  the  consumers  of  this  Nation.  I 
submit  that  this  will  be  very  much  like 
that  legislation. 

This  is  a  bill  that  will  put  railway 
labor  out  of  work.  We  are  asked  by 
this  bill  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  in- 
vestment that  America  has  made  in 
the  railroads  of  this  Nation.  In  my  11 
years  of  service,  this  Congress  has 
twice  come  to  the  aid  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  It  cost  us  about  $4 


billion  in  1974  when  we  passed  that 
bill,  and  just  last  August  1  we  passed  a 
piece  of  legislation  at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  $2  billion  to  again  rescue  the 
railroad  retirement  fund. 

This  is  a  bill  that  says  our  invest- 
ment, an  investent  made  in  America, 
on  behalf  of  our  taxpayers,  should  not 
be  protected.  This  bill  says  our  nation- 
al interest  in  railroads  as  common  car- 
riers of  every  commodity  and  all  arti- 
cles of  commerce  is  not  worth  protec- 
tion. 

If  this  bill  ever  becomes  law.  there 
will  be  thousands  of  railroad  workers 
laid  off  from  their  jobs,  and  the  Con- 
gress will  again  have  to  come  right 
back  and  further  bail  out  the  railroad 
retirement  system  at  no  telling  what 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  a  bill  that  will  prohibit  States 
like  Missouri.  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  from  having  anything  to  say 
about  the  diversion  of  our  lifegiving 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  presents  envi- 
ronmental hazards  so  great  that  I  can 
well  understand  why  no  State  would 
want  to  allow  coal  slurry  pipelines  to 
cross  its  borders. 

There  is  an  oil  pipeline  that  crosses 
a  farm  that  I  own  in  Missouri.  It  also 
crosses  the  farm  of  a  neighbor  of  mine 
across  the  creek.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
the  pipeline  burst.  It  ruined  not  only 
the  few  acres  of  land  that  the  pipeline 
crosses,  but  it  also  rendered  useless 
the  rest  of  that  man's  farm,  but  he 
can  only  be  compensated  for  the  few 
acres  that  were  actually  affected  by 
the  spill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  some- 
thing like  this  to  happen  to  other 
farmers  in  this  Nation,  to  other  prop- 
erty owners,  when  it  is  not  necessary.  I 
do  not  want  people  in  other  States  to 
wake  up  one  morning  and  find  a  farm 
full  of  coal  slurry  sludge,  and  there  is 
sludge  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  five  Congresses  now 
the  doubts  about  this  bill  have  far  out- 
weighed the  propaganda  about  coal 
slurry  pipelines.  I  am  confident  that 
commonsense  will  again  prevail  as  we 
debate  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  the 
rule  upon  which  we  are  considering 
here  today,  is  the  most  anticompeti- 
tive, anticonsumer.  antienvironmental. 
antiagricultural,  antitransportation, 
anti-States  rights  legislation  that  has 
come  before  this  body  in  many  a  year. 
Frankly,  I  was  astonished  yesterday 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  when  testi- 
mony was  given  before  that  distin- 
guished committee  by  the  very  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  a  man 
whom  I  respect  greatly,  and  for  whom 
I  have  tremendous  affection,  when  he 
testified  that  what  he  wanted  was  only 
1  hour  of  general  debate  in  this  body 
on  this  legislation. 
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At  first  it  seems  a  bit  puzzling,  but 
then,  when  we  stop  and  think  for  a 
moment,  that  is  only  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  an  issue  such  as  this  in 
which  two  committees  are  involved,  an 
issue  in  which  there  are  those  for  it 
and  against  it  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  in 
which  there  are  those  for  it  and 
against  it  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  And  if  the 
gentleman's  wish  had  prevailed,  each 
of  these  conflicting  groups  and  views 
would  have  been  given  only  15  minutes 
in  which  to  deal  with  the  many,  many 
issues  presented  with  this  legislation. 

Beyond  that,  we  were  informed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Be- 
REUTER)  and  others  that  beyond  the 
four  different  groups  and  interests, 
there  are  those  from  the  Upper  Plains 
States  who  have  views  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  four  groups  that  seem 
to  be  taking  the  lead  in  the  two  com- 
mittees on  this  issue,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter) 
and  the  many  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  the 
Upper  Plains  States  would  have  re- 
ceived virtually  no  time. 

So  why  the  request  for  only  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  this  complex 
issue? 

Well,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  look  at  the  tactics  being  used  in 
order  to  ramrod  this  legislation 
through  this  Congress,  that  there  is  a 
method  and  a  motive,  and  that 
method  is  to  slip  this  legislation 
through  this  House  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble so  as  not  to  permit  the  light  of  day 
and  the  glare  of  penetrating  debate, 
fair  and  open  debate  on  the  many 
issues,  to  come  before  this  body,  be- 
cause this  legislation  is  enormously 
controversial  and  this  legislation  is 
enormously  complex. 

I  salute  the  Rules  Committee  for,  in 
their  wisdom,  not  acquiescing  to  the 
request  for  only  1  hour,  by  which  only 
a  few  minutes  would  be  permitted  the 
various  interested  groups,  but,  rather, 
providing  for  3  hours  to  take  up  this 
legislation. 

However,  once  that  rule  was  grant- 
ed, then  we  were  told  that  the  general 
debate  on  this  enormously  complex 
and  controversial  issue  would  take 
place  late  this  aiftemoon  after  this 
rule  is  agreed  to.  And.  of  course,  we 
know  there  are  not  going  to  be  very 
many  Members  here  to  listen  to  this 
debate  this  afternoon. 

I  am  further  advised  that  to  the 
extent   the   debate   is   not   completed 


today,  the  bill  will  be  brought  up  on 
Monday  and  general  debate  will  be 
completed  on  Monday.  Now,  we  know 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  very 
many  Members  here  on  Monday  as 
well. 

So  when  I  look  at  the  request  for 
only  1  hour  of  general  debate  and 
when  I  look  at  the  timing  of  this  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  brought  to  the  floor 
when  virtually  very  few  Members  are 
on  Capitol  Hill,  it  seems  to  fit  the  pat- 
tern of  a  desire  to  sweep  this  under 
the  rug  and  to  get  this  through  the 
House  without  affording  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  grips  with  the  many 
issues  and  the  complicated  issues  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  concur  in  the  statement 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Shuster)  has  made. 

I  think  it  is  even  more  important  to 
make  this  point:  Everybody  concedes 
that  this  is  a  highly  controversial  bill, 
and  the  bill  that  we  are  really  debat- 
ing is  not  H.R.  1010  because  the  rule 
makes  in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  a  substi- 
tute which  was  introduced  only  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter  did 
not  get  that  in  printed  form  until  late 
Tuesday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vento).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  As  a  consequence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  debating  a  highly  con- 
troversial bill  which  has  had  substan- 
tial changes  made  in  it  from  the  ver- 
sion with  which  the  Members  are  fa- 
miliar. This  bill  is  highly  different 
from  the  other  bill,  and,  quite  frankly, 
I  have  been  going  over  it  today  with 
staff  to  try  to  identify  all  the  changes 
that  were  made.  And  I  will  bet  you 
your  last  buck  that  there  are  not  a 
good  dozen  of  the  434  Members  who 
know  the  intricacies  of  the  bill  that 
was  introduced  on  Monday.  They  may 
know  something  about  H.R.  1010, 
which  has  been  around  for  a  while, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  changes  here, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  ex- 
plain this  bill  to  an  empty  House. 

As  soon  as  this  rule  is  adopted,  many 
of  the  Members  will  go  because  there 
are  not  supposed  to  be  any  more  votes 
today.  I  am  not  sure  there  will  not  be, 
depending  on  the  time  constraints. 
There  is  a  procedure,  I  might  tell  the 
Members  who  are  here,  whereby 
under  the  rules  the  two  Members  or 


the  four  Members  in  this  case  who 
have  charge  of  the  time  may  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  to 
rise.  That  may  happen,  and  there  may 
be  a  recorded  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder).  He  makes  an  excellent 
point.  This  so-called  new  version  of 
the  bill  has  not  been  before  us  up 
until  the  past  few  days. 

The  last  point  I  would  make.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  moment,  is  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  affection,  argued  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  yesterday  or  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
this  is  a  single-issue  bill  and  went  on 
to  say  that  the  issue  or  the  problem  is 
that  railroads  will  not  give  slurry  pipe- 
lines a  right-of-way  to  cross  railroad 
tracks.  That  is  the  issue,  we  were  told 
yesterday  in  the  Rules  Committee  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  say  what  we 
have  said  many,  many  times,  that  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  accept  language 
which  will  provide  for  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  for  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines to  cross  railroad  tracks,  period 
paragraph.  You  can  write  that  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope,  and  we  do  not 
need  all  of  this  other  legislation. 

If  the  real  problem  is  the  big  bad 
railroads,  then  we  are  quite  willing  to 
say,  let  us  give  a  limited  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  across  railroad  tracks  so 
we  can  solve  this  problem  and  all  go 
home. 

But,  no,  that  is  not  what  we  have 
here  before  us  today.  We  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  a  proposal  because  the 
whole  issue  of  trying  to  paint"  this  as 
simply  an  issue  between  the  big  bad 
railroads  and  the  coal  slurry  pipelines 
is  a  red  herring.  It  is  a  red  herring;  it 
is  not  the  real  issue,  and  this  is  not  a 
single  issue  or  a  simple  issue.  This  is 
an  enormously  complex  issue  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  competi- 
tion, which  deals  with  the  question  of 
vertical  integration,  which  deals  with 
issues  of  consumer  rights,  and  which 
deals  with  issues  of  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts. And  those  Members  who  have 
been  burned  in  the  natural  gas  area  to 
take-or-pay  contracts  can  just  hold 
onto  their  hats  if  this  legislation  ever 
becomes  law. 

This  is  legislation  which  deals  with 
very  fundamental  questions  of  farm- 
ers' rights  in  agriculture,  which  deals 
with  issues  of  water  and  the  control  of 
water,  and  which  deals  with  issues  of 
States  rights.  This  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  anything  but  simple, 
which  is  anything  but  singly  focused 
on  one  issue. 

Instead,  this  is  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  cuts  across  the  board 
and  touches  virtually  every  interest  in 


America  from  East  to  West  and  from 
North  to  South.  Therefore,  this  is  leg- 
islation which  should  be  given  the 
greatest  and  most  careful  and  most  se- 
rious consideration. 

I  find  it  interesting  and  ironic  that 
even  though  this  House  has  disposed 
of  this  issue  overwhelmingly  by  de- 
feating it  in  years  past,  we  have  it 
before  us  today.  And  what  is  most  in- 
teresting is  that  the  only  reason  we 
have  a  rule  before  us  is  because  the 
rule  squeaked  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee by  a  7-to-5  vote,  and  of  those 
seven  Members  who  voted  in  support 
of  the  rule,  three  publicly  announced 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  for  the  twisting 
of  the  tail  by  the  powerful  majority 
leadership  in  this  body,  had  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  been 
free  to  cast  their  votes  in  accordance 
with  their  feelings  about  this  legisla- 
tion itself,  this  legislation  would  have 
been  defeated  in  the  Rules  Committee 
and  we  would  not  have  it  before  us 
today. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
some  doubt  about  the  rule.  But  I  think 
the  previous  speaker  has  really  cleared 
up  the  issue  in  my  mind.  I  now  know  I 
am  definitely  for  the  rule  and  also  for 
the  bill.  I  think  we  are  all  on  the  right 
track.  I  would  just  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  the  Rules  Committee 
on  the  rule  they  have  reported  out. 
Regardless  of  how  you  feel  about  the 
legislation,  I  think  no  one  can  in  all 
honestly  justify  saying  the  rule  should 
be  defeated.  It  is  a  good  rule.  I  think  it 
will  pass  by  a  large  margin.  It  is  an 
open  rule.  Anyone  who  has  an  amend- 
ment will  be  willing  and  able  to  offer 
that  amendment. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  3  hours  of 
debate  which  gives  us  more  than 
ample  time  to  debate  every  possible 
issue  that  this  rule  could  possibly 
present  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  open  rule,  3  ho-ars  of  debate. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  in  his  speech 
did  not  say  that  the  rule  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  am  very  pleased  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  sup- 
ports the  rule. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  I  might  complete 
my  sentence.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  was  saying  is  that 
this  rule  would  never  have  been  before 
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this  body  if  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  had  been  able  to  vote  the 
way  they  publicly  stated  they  feel 
about  this  legislation.  This  is  a  waste 
of  the  time  of  the  House,  since  this 
legislation  has  been  before  the  body  in 
the  past  and  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
Mr.  BREAUX.  I  will  take  back  my 
time. 

The  rule.  I  would  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers, is  a  fair  rule. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make,  I 
want  to  commend  particularly  Chair- 
man Udall  and  Chairman  Howard  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  along 
with  Congressman  Anderson.  When 
the  two  committees  had  a  problem 
with  how  some  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  handled,  they  arrived  at 
an  agreement  which  is  a  fair  agree- 
ment, it  is  a  compromise  between  the 
two  authorizing  committees  as  far  as 
involvement  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  also  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

A  controversy  developed  between 
our  two  committees.  But  these  men 
and  others  were  involved  with  working 
out  a  compromise  which  is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  House  floor  in  a  fair 
manner. 

What  I  think  we  have.  No.  1.  is  a 
rule  that  is  totally  fair,  it  is  complete- 
ly open  and  should  be  supported.  The 
two  committees  together  in  working 
this  out  and  presenting  this  to  the 
House  floor  in  a  way  it  can  be  equita- 
bly handled  I  think  is  something  that 
should  be  noted  for  the  record. 
I  give  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  not  take  very  much  time.  I 
hope  that  we  can  get  right  on  to  the 
rule,  get  that  passed  so  that  we  can 
move  on  with  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
rule.  I  have  not  seen  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee ever  offer  a  fairer  rule  than 
this.  What  is  more  fair  than  3  hours  of 
general  debate?  Generally  we  come  to 
this  floor  with  a  bill  with  1  hour,  2 
hours  maybe,  at  the  very  most,  except 
those  very  complicated  bills  that  some- 
times come  out  of  Ways  and  Means  or 
some  of  the  Defense  Department  bills 
that  come  before  the  House. 

And,  so,  I  think  it  is  eminently  fair. 
It  is  a  very  fair  rule  with  the  3  hours 
of  debate  and  then,  of  course,  an  open 
rule  which  gives  any  Member— any 
Member— the  opportunity  to  offer  any 
kind  of  an  amendment  that  he  or  she 
wishes  to  propose. 

As  to  the  bill,  it  is  a  fair  bill.  The 
issue  has  been  before  us  for  over  10 
years.  Most  of  us  have  spent  the 
longer  part  of  our  congressional  career 
with  this  issue  before  us.  It  has  been 
around.  Anyone  that  would  maintain 
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issue  could  come  up  that  most  of  us  do 
not  know  about  this  connection  with 
coal  slurry. 

The  water  issue  has  been  taken  care 
of.  There  are  State  controls  on  how 
that  water  will  be  used,  We  have  en- 
deavored not  to  change  one  little  bit  of 
the  law  that  deals  with  the  States' 
rights  as  far  as  water  law  is  concerned. 
And  it  remains  under  the  control  of 
the  States, 

Under  regulation,  we  had  some  prob- 
lems with  that.  Some  of  us  felt  that 
the  permits  should  come  from  the  In- 
terior Department.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  felt  that  it  should  come 
from  ICC.  And,  so,  we  agreed  that 
both  would  be  involved.  But  the  im- 
portant fact  is  that  before  any  kind  of 
a  p)ermit  can  be  issued  by  the  ICC,  the 
person  applying  for  that  permit  must 
have  a  water  permit  from  the  State 
that  controls  that  water. 

There  is  access  to  small  operators. 
One  of  the  complaints  was  that  it  is 
going  to  be  the  big  companies  that  are 
going  to  be  moving  all  of  this  coal. 
And.  so.  we  took  care  of  that  by  put- 
ting in  that  10-percent  set-aside  for 
those  small  operators. 

As  to  the  private  land,  it  will  be 
brought  out  that  a  coal  slurry  pipeline 
company  can  condemn  land  by  emi- 
nent domain.  And  that  is  true.  But  the 
owner  will  be  compensated  for  what- 
ever inconvenience  there  is,  and  the 
land  must  be  returned  to  its  original 
state. 

Yes.  it  is  complicated,  yes.  you  could 
just  simply  say  that  we  will  grant  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  by  the  pipe- 
lines over  the  railroads,  as  the  rail- 
roads now  have.  And  we  could  have 
done  it  that  way.  But  there  were  so 
many  issues  that  were  raised.  We  tried 
to  answer  every  one  of  the  concerns. 
That  is  why  we  got  into  the  other 
problems  of  water  and  regulation  and 
access  and  those  kinds  of  things. 

Therefore,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  Resolution  309 
because  I  think  the  rule  is  eminently 
fair. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly  when  he  was 
speaking  about  the  set-aside  business- 
es, I  am  a  bit  confused  as  to  how  that 
would  work.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  when  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  is 
going  to  be  built  there  could  be  30- 
year  take  or  pay  contracts  required 
and  committed  to  by  major  utilities, 
for  example,  to  take  the  output  of 
that  pipeline. 

Now.  does  that  mean  that  if  a  par- 
ticular pipeline  is  going  to  be  built  and 
if  90  percent  of  the  output  of  that 
pipeline  is  going  to  be  committed  to  by 


and  get  commitments  for  that  10  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  By  his  own  admission, 
you  use  the  percentage  of  90  percent, 
which  leaves  the  other  10  percent  that 
is  available  for  other  operators. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  I  can  finish  my 
sentence. 

Does  it  mean  that  10  percent  would 
have  to  commit  to  a  30-year  contract? 
If  the  90  percent  is  committed  to  a  30- 
year  contract,  must  the  small  business- 
es likewise  commit  to  a  similar  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  would  imagine  that 
any  small  business  or  any  business 
would  like  to  be  guaranteed  a  custom- 
er for  30  years,  and  that  they  would 
jump  at  the  opportunity  of  entering 
into  a  contract  for  30  years. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  does  the  gentle- 
man believe  that  many  small  business- 
es have  the  resources  or  the  long-term 
planning  capabilities  to  be  able  to  say. 
•Yes.  we  are  willing  to  commit  to 
taking  coal  slurry  output  for  the  next 
30  years?  "  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  most  small  businesses  have  that 
kind  of  financial  strength? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  the  gentleman  knows  very  well 
that  out  in  the  private  sector,  if  you 
are  holding  a  contract  that  has  got 
that  much  money  tied  to  it,  that  you 
can  get  the  proper  financing  to  do 
that.  So,  a  small  business,  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  them  to  have  that 
contract  in  hand  for  30  years  and  then 
they  would  have  the  money.  I  can 
guarantee  the  gentleman  that  any 
bank  would  lend  them  the  money  for 
further  development  of  their  coal  re- 
sources if  they  had  a  contract  that 
would  stipulate  that  they  would  pay 
them  so  much  for  30  years.  My  good- 
ness, I  would  love  to  be  in  that  situa- 
tion where  some  big,  bad  utility  would 
guarantee  to  buy  from  me  for  30  years 
whatever  I  was  selling.  Because  with 
that  contract  in  hand,  I  could  go  to 
any  bank  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
making  myself  clear.  Perhaps  I  misun- 
derstood. I  am  not  talking  about  the 
front  end,  the  company  with  a  30-year 
contract  to  sell.  I  am  talking  about  the 
little  business  at  the  other  end  who 
must  make  a  30-year  financial  commit- 
ment to  buy. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  And  you  are  saying 
that  small  companies  would  be  thrilled 
to  make  a  30-year  financial  commit- 
ment to  buy  coal? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  saying  that  that 
small  company,  that  10  percent  com- 
pany, with  a  contract  in  their  hand 
from  a  utility  that  says.  "I  will  buy  all 


your  coal, "  or,  "I  will  buy  so  many 
tons  of  coal  from  you  over  the  next  30 
years,"  when  that  person  has  the  con- 
tract in  hand,  he  or  she  can  go  to  any 
bank  and  obtain  the  necessary  financ- 
ing to  develop  the  resource. 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Why  would  a  utility 
at  the  end  of  a  pipeline  want  to  enter 
into  such  a  contract  with  a  small  com- 
pany? Why  would  not  the  utility  enter 
directly  into  the  contract  with  the  coal 
slurry  pipeline  itself? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  An  excellent  point.  Be- 
cause 10  percent  of  that  pipeline  ca- 
pacity must  be  reserved  and  that  pipe- 
line company  who  enters  into  the  pri- 
mary deal  with  them  cannot,  cannot 
supply  the  coal  to  the  utility  and  so, 
therefore,  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are 
saying  to  the  utility  you  cannot  just 
go  to  this  one  because  the  capacity,  10 
percent  of  the  capacity  must  be  re- 
tained for  small  operators.  So,  there- 
fore, you  must  do  business  with  the 
small  operator. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  indulge  me  just  one  further  point, 
because  it  is  coming  a  little  bit  clearer 
now  to  me,  does  that  mean  that  per- 
haps this  is  analogous  to  the  minority 
and  small  business  priority  set-aside, 
for  example,  in  transportation,  con- 
struction legislation  which  says  that 
you  have  to  give  10  percent  of  your 
contracts  to  minority  contractors 
whether  they  exist  or  nor.  whether 
they  are  the  low  bidder  or  not.  you 
just  have  got  to  give  10  percent  of  the 
contracts  to  a  minority  enterprise? 

I  guess  that  is  what  I  hear  you 
saying. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
this  is  a  refinement  of  that  concept, 
because  this  says  if  there  is  someone 
out  there  that  can  provide  that  10  per- 
cent, then  you  must  allow  them  to  do 
so.  If  there  is  not.  then,  of  course,  the 
one  company  has  the  right  to  the  full 
thing. 

So  it  is  really  a  refinement  of  the 
program  the  gentleman  is  describing. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
oppose  this  rule  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  on  equal  time  and  fairness  issue 
for  Members  of  this  House  whose  con- 
stituencies are  most  greatly  and  nega- 
tively affected. 

This  Member  very  much  appreciates 
the  courteous  treatment  that  he  re- 
ceived by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
this  Member  does  anpreciate  their 
best  effort  to  provide  equal  treatment 
for  those  Members  of  this  body  that 
find  themselves  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 


However,  as  I  understand  the  rule, 
one-quarter  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
minority  in  each  of  the  two  authoriz- 
ing committees  and  one-quarter  is 
given  to  the  majority  in  each  of  the 
two  authorizing  committees.  As  I  look 
at  the  situation.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  finding  that  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  are  in  majority 
supporting  the  legislation. 

The  majority  side  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  favorable  with 
only  the  minority  side  disposed 
against  the  legislation. 

That  comes  down  to  one-quarter  of 
the  time  that  would  be  controlled  by  a 
person  who  is  in  opposition. 

This  Member  is  told  that  there  is 
going  to  be  an  effort  to  share  time 
with  those  Members  that  are  opposed. 
But  I  would  like  to  ask  what  kind  of 
assurance  those  of  us  that  come  from 
States  that  are  most  immediately  and 
negatively  affected  have,  those  of  us 
who  are  not  a  member  of  either  of  the 
authorizing  committees,  and  that  does 
constitute  all  of  us  in  the  Northern 
Plains  that  are  affected,  what  assur- 
ance do  we  really  have  that  we  will 
have  adequate  time  for  presenting  our 
views  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  believe  it  will  be  as  it  is  in  every 
other  bill  that  comes  before  the 
House.  For  instance,  we  are  going  to 
handle  this  in  two  different  ways. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  is  going  to  utilize  half  of 
his  time  for  proponents  and  half  for 
opponents. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Lujan)  on  the  other  side,  is  going 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

On  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  we  intend  on  this 
side  to  handle  and  have  all  of  our  time 
for  proponents,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican;  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  will  be  utilizing  his  half  for 
opponents,  both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  each  side  will 
have  equal  time. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  Does 
th's  then  assure  adequate  time  to 
those  of  us  not  members  of  either  of 
these  two  authorizing  committees  to 
make  our  presentation,  or  are  we 
going  to  find  ourselves  at  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  members  of  those  two  au- 
thorizing committees? 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transporation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  made  that  it  is 
normal  procedure  around  here  to  give 
preference  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees that  are  involved  in  allocating 
time. 

I  think  that  normally  many  of  us 
have  found  ourselves  wanting  to  talk 
on  an  issue  that  is  not  before  our  com- 
mittee and  we  kind  of  get  upset  be- 
cause of  this  idea. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  he  has  precisely  voiced  my 
concern. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  who  is  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  worked  with  him.  We  lost  a 
good  man  when  he  left  our  committee. 

We  do  a  lot  of  things  around  here  by 
gentleman's  agreement  and  things 
said.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Howard,  and  I  said  to  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday  that  we  would 
guarantee  fair  play  for  half  the  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  45  minutes 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  invite  now  any 
Members  who  are  on  the  majority  side 
who  are  against  this  bill  or  have  reser- 
vations about  it  to  come  and  see  me. 
We  are  not  going  to  finish  the  debate 
today  and  on  Monday  I  will  be  glad  to 
stake  out  22  minutes  for  Members  of 
the  majority  on  our  committee,  prefer- 
ably, but  hopefully  beyond  that,  to 
come  and  see  me  and  time  will  be 
available  up  to  one-half  of  our  time. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, who  has  been  eminently  fair  to 
me  as  a  Member  of  this  body  in  the 
past. 

This  Member  wanted  adequate  time 
when  Members  of  this  House  are  avail- 
able to  hear  debate.  That  does  not 
mean  I  need  much  time.  But  I  need  a 
time  when  I  can  reasonably  attempt  to 
influence  Members  of  this  House  be- 
cause this  matter  is  so  vital  to  my 
State. 

The  second  reason  for  which  I 
oppose  this  rule  is  that  there  are  times 
when  the  Rules  Committee  ought  to 
say  to  the  authorizing  committees: 
"Go  back  to  work.  You  have  not  pre- 
sented us  with  legislation  that  should 
come  to  the  floor." 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  as  a  member  of  a  State  legislature 
that  faced  this  issue  in  the  4  years  im- 
mediately before  I  joined  this  House,  I 
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know  that  this  Issue  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  debate  and  consideration. 
But  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  still 
does  not  fairly  treat  an  important  part 
of  this  Nation  and  that  occasionally  it 
does  appear  to  this  Member  when  he 
offers  legislation  which  is  quickly  la- 
beled as  a  "killer  amendment ".  but 
which  is  only  a  response  to  an  extraor- 
dinary measure,  that  is.  giving  the 
water  of  one  State  to  another,  that 
the  passage  of  this  rule  would  then 
lead  us  to  legislation  which  constitutes 
the  "Great  Water  Robbery." 

That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  unless 
changes  are  made  in  this  legislation. 

I  think  we  are  finding  am  instance 
here,  where  it  appears  to  me  at  least, 
that  this  body  is  willing  to  trample  on 
the  water  rights  of  particular  States 
without  giving  the  Members  of  those 
committees  a  clear  opportunity  to 
present  their  very  best  effort  on 
amendments. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  about  that  assess- 
ment. But  I  think  this  is  an  instance 
where  the  minority  and  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  it  was  a  7-to-5  vote, 
took  the  correct  course  in  wanting  to 
say:  "Go  back  to  work  on  this,  take  an- 
other look  at  it." 

I  have  not  even  raised  the  question 
of  consumer  equity  or  consumer  con- 
cerns in  my  comments,  but  I  think 
they  are  important  matters  that  ought 
to  have  been  much  more  thoroughly 
debated  in  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. 

For  these  reasons  I  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  vote  down  this  rule. 
House  Resolution  309.  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Taylor  J  for  so  generously  yielding 
this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vento).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
309  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R. 1010. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1010)  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect  to  the 
movement  of  coal,  including  the  move- 
ment of  coal  over  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  will  be  recognized 
for  45  minutes,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  will 
be  recognized  for  45  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  will  be  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues, this  is  about  the  third  Con- 
gress in  which  I  have  tried  to  get  this 
legislation  or  something  similar  to  it 
adopted. 

In  my  mind,  the  coal  slurry  question 
boils  down  to  one  issue:  Does  Congress 
believe  in  competition  or  not?  Are  we 
going  to  take  the  action  necessary  to 
allow  a  new  technology,  coal-slurry 
pipelines,  to  compete  in  the  coal-ship- 
ping market  or  are  we  going  to  contin- 
ue to  let  the  railroads  operate  as  a  vir- 
tual monopoly? 

Over  the  years,  we  have  heard  lots 
of  arguments  about  why  legislation 
granting  coal  pipelines  eminent 
domain  is  a  bad  idea.  First  the  oppo- 
nents said  that  granting  eminent 
domain  to  coal  pipelines  was  an  ex- 
traordinary grant  of  Federal  power, 
granted  only  rarely  by  Congress. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  idea  behind  eminent 
domain  is  that  the  public  good  gained 
by  permitting  pipelines  on  roads  or 
dams  to  be  built  outweighs  the  inter- 
ests individuals  may  have  in  private 
property.  In  the  past  we  have  allowed 
eminent  domain  for  highways,  for 
power  transmission  lines,  for  oil  and 
gas  pipelines,  for  bridges,  and  for  irri- 
gation projects. 

The  railroads  themselves  were  the- 
beneficiaries  of  a  significant  amount 
of  Federal  assistance  when  they  were 
getting  started.  Not  only  did  the  land- 
grant  railroads  have  the  benefit  of 
Federal  eminent  domain,  but.  in  addi- 
tion, the  Government  granted  the  rail- 
roads more  than  140  million  acres  in 
fee  simple. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  just  last  month  Con- 
gress stepped  in  again  to  help  out  the 
railroads  by  voting  $2  billion  to  shore 
up  the  railroad  retirement  fund. 

My  point  is  simply  this:  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  is  not  an  unheard  of 
grant  of  assistance.  Our  history  is  full 
of  examples  where  Congress  found 
that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
permit  certain  industries  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way  over  private 
lands.  Coal  slurry  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest because  the  slurry  pipelines  will 
provide  competitive  shipping,  stimu- 
late domestic  coal  production,  reduce 
dependence   on   foreign   fuel   sources. 


and  result  in  lower  fuel  bills  for  con- 
sumers. 

The  railroads  seem  to  be  saying: 
Now  that  we  have  gotten  ours,  we  do 
not  want  Congress  to  help  any  com- 
petitors. 

Opponents  have  also  tried  to  use  the 
water  issup  to  k;ll  the  bill.  They  raised 
the  specter  of  sluTy  lines  takinp  hun- 
dreds of  arre-fect  of  water  out  of  a 
State  over  the  objection  of  that  State. 
We  solved  that  problem  too:  With  the 
help  of  experts  in  the  field,  we  drafted 
language  that  clearly  and  expressly 
delegated  to  the  States  the  power  to 
deny  a  water  permit,  or  to  impose 
terms  and  conditions  on  a  water 
permit  for  a  coal-slurry  pipeline. 

In  the  absence  of  this  legislation,  a 
State  probably  cannot  refuse  to  issue  a 
permit  for  a  coal  pipeline.  With  the 
language  in  our  bill,  the  States  can 
deny  water  for  coal  slurry  if  they 
choose  to. 

The  bill  also  says  that  you  cannot 
use  eminent  domain  to  acquire  a  water 
right;  that  all  water  rights  must  be 
perfected  under  State  law;  that  you 
have  to  have  your  water  right  in  hand 
when  you  file  an  application  to  get 
eminent  domain  authority;  and  that 
nothing  will  impair  State  water  law, 
and  existing  compacts  and  treaties. 

When  I  originally  supported  coal- 
slurry  legislation,  it  was  a  simple  idea: 
Allow  a  coal  pipeline  that  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  use  eminent  domain 
to  acquire  rights  of  way.  For  other 
Federal  involvement,  no  Federal 
money  at  all.  The  bill  that  is  before 
you  today  has  gotten  a  little  more 
complex:  We  have  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  ICC  par- 
ticipating in  the  certification  decision. 
We  have  a  procedure  for  electing  to 
provide  service  under  contract.  We 
spell  out  the  application  procedure, 
and  notice  requirements,  and  we  make 
special  provisions  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent shippers.  If  the  truth  be 
known,  I  sort  of  long  for  the  original 
idea  that  was  a  back-of-the-envelope 
bill. 

But  a  lot  of  people  have  participated 
in  the  drafting,  and  two  committees 
with  strong  opinions  reported  the  bill, 
and  I  think  the  product  is  good.  The 
bill  before  you,  H.R.  3857.  was  intro- 
duced by  me.  Chairman  Howard,  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Breaux.  It  is  a  compro- 
mise that  resolves  differences  in  the 
bills  reported  by  the  Interior  and 
Public  Works  Committees. 

The  central  idea  is  still  to  promote 
competition.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of 
the  domestic  coal  shipped  today  is 
shipped  by  rail;  and  way  more  than 
half  of  that  coal  has  no  shipping  com- 
petition. In  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion, the  railroads  can  charge  what 
the  market  will  bear. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  competition  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  rates  the  rail- 


roads charge  for  shipping.  Recently 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  announced 
that  they  had  signed  a  20-year  con- 
tract with  the  Chicago  North  Western 
Transportation  Co.  and  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. Arkansas  Power  &  Light  had 
been  negotiating  with  the  existing  car- 
rier, the  Burlington  Northern,  and 
with  a  coal-slurry  pipeline,  the  ETSI 
project. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  pipelines 
have  seized  on  this  as  proof  that  pipe- 
lines are  not  competitive.  I  think  it 
proves  the  opposite:  The  very  presence 
of  competition,  even  the  threat  of 
competition  from  a  coal  pipeline,  led 
the  railroads  to  offer  terms  that  were 
advantageous  to  the  utility.  The  utili- 
ty could  choose  the  very  best  arrange- 
ment for  its  customers. 

The  utility  itself,  in  a  press  release 
that  I  have  here,  said: 

We  believe  that  the  presence  of  competi- 
tion from  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  willingness  of  the 
railroads  to  enter  into  favorable  long-term 
transportation  agreements.  What  we  saw  in 
Arkansas  was  an  example  that  the  railroads 
not  only  can  but  will  compete  when  faced 
with  a  credible  pipeline  alternative.  This 
competition  will  benefit  utilities  and.  in 
turn,  their  customers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  utility  went  on  to  say: 

We  feel  that  the  passage  of  pending  emi- 
nent domain  legislation  is  essential  to  pro- 
vide the  desired  competitive  situation. 
Indeed,  had  eminent  domain  legislation  not 
been  delayed  for  the  10  years  since  the 
Middle  South  Utilities  System  first  support- 
ed it.  construction  might  have  already  been 
underway  on  a  Wyoming-to-Arkansas  slurry 
pipeline  with  even  lower  rates  available  for 
transporting  coal. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  issue: 
Whether  or  not  Congress  will  act  to 
permit  coal  pipelines  to  be  built,  in 
order  to  provide  competition  in  the 
coal-..hipping  market. 

You  know,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  we  are  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal, 
that  we  have  greater  coal  reserves 
than  any  other  country. 

Well,  let  me  give  you  a  little  multi- 
ple choice  quiz  here. 

You  are  a  big  utility  in  the  Tampa- 
St.  Petersburg  area  in  Florida,  you  are 
going  to  build  a  new  plant,  $1  billion 
plant,  electrical  plant  burning  coal. 

The  coal  is  going  to  come  for  the 
next  25  years  from  one  of  three  places. 

Answer  No.  1  is  Kentucky/Virginia, 
the  great  coal  fields  of  Appalachia.  A 
prospective  answer  No.  2  is  Alabama, 
the  great  coal  resources  in  northern 
Alabama,  just  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  this  new  plant. 

The  third  choice  is  the  nation  of 
Poland.  Twenty-five  years  of  a  con- 
tract to  bring  coal  and  to  operate  that 
powerplant  from  Poland? 

Guess  what  the  winning  answer  is; 
No.  3.  Poland,  with  a  long-term  con- 
tract. 

Now  the  Japanese  have  signed  a  con- 
tract in  Texas  with  one  of  the  major 


utilities  there  to  deliver  coal.  What  is 
going  wrong? 

With  an  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  all  kinds  of  economic  prob- 
lems in  this  country,  why  do  we  have 
to  go,  if  we  are  the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
coal,  as  we  are  told,  why  do  we  have  to 
go  around  the  world  to  purchase  coal? 
It  is  in  large  part  because  the  railroads 
have  had  a  monopoly. 

In  the  district  I  formerly  represent- 
ed, which  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  McNuLTY)  now  represents,  we 
had  a  similar  situation  where  the  rail- 
roads were  able  to  go  back  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
effectively  triple  the  price  of  coal. 
There  is  simply  no  recourse  to  it. 
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So  I  think  after  three  long  Congress- 
es of  debate  on  this  issue  and  a  lot  of 
delay,  we  ought  to  now  finally  get  this 
job  done  and  do  something  for  con- 
sumers, do  something  for  jobs,  do 
something  to  help  our  country  use  the 
abundant  coal  that  we  have. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute  bill  to  H.R.  1010.  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

There  are  many  compelling  reasons 
for  supporting  this  legislation,  as  has 
already  been  outlined  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  committees  which  reported 
out  this  compromise  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  simply  add  that,  after 
months  and  years  of  what  now  seems 
like  an  endless  debate  on  the  subject, 
that  coal  slurry  is  a  technology  whose 
time  has  come— finally,  I  hope. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
know  it,  but  coal  slurry  is  an  American 
technology  that  is  now  being  utilized 
in  Russia  and  China— but  cannot  be 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Ironically,  in  this  country  where 
competition  and  private  initiative  are 
the  basis  of  our  economic  system,  we 
have  blocked  the  advent  of  an  exciting 
technology  for  the  transport  of  coal, 
merely  to  protect  a  noncompetitive, 
complacent  rail  industry. 

One  thing  that  alarms  me  is  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  following  the  British 
example  of  restraining  competition  for 
aging  industries.  This  can  only  result 
in  economic  stagnation. 

The  choice  before  us  really  boils 
down  to  this:  We  can  follow  the  Brit- 
ish example  of  restraining  competi- 
tion, or  we  can  give  coal-slurry  tech- 
nology the  chance  to  prove  itself  in 
our  private  enterprise  system. 

Anytime  you  have  legislation  as 
complex  and  as  sweeping  as  the  Coal 
Pipeline  Act,  there  are  naturally  cer- 
tain provisions  that  may  be  troubling 
to  many  of  us. 

But,  as  those  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  committee  debates  will 
attest,  every  possible  attempt  was 
made  to  address  these  concerns. 

For  instance: 


States  water  rights:  Initially,  many 
people  in  the  Western  States  opposed 
this  bill  because  of  concern  about 
whether  States  would  maintain  the 
right  to  control  their  own  water.  With 
the  help  of  experts  on  water  law  and 
Mr.  Cheney,  we  went  as  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly could,  just  short  of  giving  one 
State  a  veto  right  over  how  another 
State  would  use  its  adjudicated  water 
rights.  There  is  no  way  we  could  do 
that.  The  water  language  gives  each 
State  the  right  to  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  use  its  water  for  coal  slurry 
or  not.  Nothing  could  be  more  fair. 

The  legislation  also  contains  strong 
environmental  and  safety  provisions, 
and  the  certification  of  pipeline  carri- 
ers will  be  handled  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Much  of  the  language  in  this  bill 
represents  a  compromise  between 
many  competing  interests.  It  is  a  solid 
piece  of  legislation,  that  represents 
many  months  of  hard  work,  and  a  lot 
of  give  and  take— which  is  so  repre- 
sentative of  our  legislative  process. 

We  find  ourselves  talking  about  two 
competing  technologies.  And  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  that  came  to  my 
attention  from  then  Gov.  Martin  Van 
Buren  of  New  York  to  then  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  This  was  during  the 
debate  between  the  canals  and  the 
railroads. 

And  it  says: 
To:  President  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  canal  system  of  this  country  is  being 
threatened  by  the  spread  of  a  new  form  of 
transportation  known  as  "railroads".  The 
federal  government  must  preserve  the 
canals  for  the  following  reasons: 

One.  If  canal  boats  are  supplanted  by 
"railroads"  serious  unemployment  will 
result.  Captains,  cooks,  drivers,  hostiers.  re- 
pairmen and  lock  tenders  will  be  left  with- 
out means  of  livelihood,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  farmers  now  employed  in  growing 
hay  for  horses. 

Two.  Boat  builders  would  suffer  and  tow- 
line,  whip  and  harness  makers  would  be  left 
destitute. 

Three.  Canal  boats  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  defence  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  event  of  the  expected  trouble  with  Eng- 
land, the  Erie_Canal  would  be  the  only 
means  by  which  we  could  ever  move  the 
supplies  so  vital  to  waging  modem  war. 

For  the  above-mentioned  reasons  the  gov- 
ernment should  create  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  evils  of  "railroads"  and  to 
preserve  the  canals  for  posterity. 

As  you  may  well  know,  Mr.  President, 
"railroad"  carriages  are  pulled  at  the  enor- 
mous speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  by  "en- 
gines" which,  in  addition  to  endangering  life 
and  limb  of  passengers,  roar  and  snort  their 
way  through  the  countryside,  setting  fire  to 
crops,  scaring  the  livestock  and  frightening 
women  and  children.  The  Almighty  certain- 
ly never  intended  that  people  should  travel 
at  such  breakneck  speed. 

Martin  Van  Buren, 
Governor  of  New  York. 

January  31, 1829. 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  a  minute  or  two  ago  the  gentle- 
man made  reference  to  the  extraordi- 
nary yeomans  work  done  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney) 
with  respect  to  protecting  State  water 
rights.  And  I  am  most  emphatically  in 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  that 
what  he  did  was  important  and  inno- 
vative. It  solved  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  talked  about  in  the  past 
and  that  is  it  solved  the  problem  of 
States  losing  control  over  their  water 
once  given  for  coal  slurry  pipeline  uses 
under  the  Commerce  clause. 

But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  language  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Cheney),  and  similar  language  in  the 
other  body,  really  does  nothing  to  pro- 
tect the  water  rights  of  States  that  are 
not  a  party  to  that  contract?  In  fact,  if 
it  is  an  aquifer,  an  interstate  aquifer, 
we  are  dealing  with  an  interstate  river, 
water  extracted  by  one  State,  no  pro- 
tections are  yet  provided  to  the  other 
States  so  affected  by  the  extraction  or 
withdrawal  of  such  water? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  surface  water  is  protected,  each 
State  is  protected  by  a  compact  that 
all  States  enter  into.  That  is  true. 

What  the  gentleman  says  is  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  for  example, 
cannot  tell  Colorado  what  to  do  with 
its  water.  And  I  think  that  is  proper. 
That  is  the  case  now.  Colorado  can  use 
it  for  whatever  purpose  they  want  to 
use  it  without  New  Mexico  interjecting 
their  own  desires  into  ii. 

This  water  language,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming.  I  am  sure,  who  is 
going  to  have  some  time  after  this,  can 
better  explain  than  I,  but  what  we  are 
in  effect  saying  is  that  the  State  is  su- 
preme as  to  the  use  of  that  water  that 
is  allocated  to  the  State  what  the 
State  wants  to  use  it  for.  And  we  pre- 
serve that  States  right  in  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  a  less  than  hypothetical  hypotheti- 
cal. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Those  are  difficult  to 
deal  with  I  might  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  We  are  talking 
about  the  sale,  for  instance,  by  South 
Dakota  of  water  from  an  interstate  aq- 
uifer. That  interstate  aquifer  also  un- 
derlying Nebraska. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Nebraska  has  no 
opportunity  to  protect  or  be  involved 
in  the  decision  of  South  Dakota  to  sell 
that  water  the  two  States  jointly 
have?  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  interstate  compacts  at  the 
present  time  for  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion? And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  page 
20  of  the  Interior  Committee's  report 


that   the  committee   itself  recognizes 
this  as  an  unresolved  problem? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Well,  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman, and  we  have  discussed  it  on 
many  occasions  within  the  committee, 
and  that  is  that  we  do  not  have  com- 
pacts for  ground  water.  And  that  is  a 
serious  problem  that  I  for  one  would 
have  wished  we  could  have  solved  in 
this  particular  legislation.  But  this  was 
not  the  vehicle  for  it.  And  I  think  that 
perhaps— not  just  perhaps— we  will  be 
addressing  that  issue  in  other  legisla- 
tion, at  least  I  am  hoping,  because  the 
problem  exists  and  certainly  we  did 
not  address  it  in  this.  We  did  not 
change  the  law.  I  think  that  is  the 
point  that  we  are  trying  to  make. 
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We  did  not  change  any  State's  rights 
as  to  how  a  State  might  use  its  water. 
Mr.   CHENEY.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming,  who  has  been  a  guid- 
ing light  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  like,  if  I 
might,  to  join  in  the  colloquy  with  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that 
somehow  this  legislation  changes  the 
allocation  of  water  among  States  or 
that  it  gives  water  to  South  Dakota 
that  belongs  to  Nebraska.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Let  me  quote  specifically  from  page 
5  of  the  legislation,  section  3.  para- 
graph (4): 

(4)  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  alter  the  righUs  of 
any  State  to  its  apportioned  share  of  the 
waters  of  any  body  of  surface  or  ground 
water,  whether  determined  by  past  or 
future  interstate  compacts,  or  by  past  or 
future  legislative  or  judicial  allocation: 

There  are  three  ways  to  allocate 
water.  One  is  by  interstate  compact 
among  the  States;  the  second  is  by  leg- 
islation, that  is  to  have  Congress  say 
that  each  State  is  entitled  to  so  much; 
and  the  third  is  by  court  action. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
legislation  that  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  gives  water  to  a  State  that  it  cur- 
rently does  not  have.  It  does  not  allo- 
cate any  water  between  any  States. 
Any  charge  to  the  contrary  is  simply 
not  a  correct  reading  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  clarifying  that,  because  that  cer- 
tainly was  the  intent,  at  least  within 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  I  assume 
within  the  other  committee.  That  was 
the  intent,  and  our  intent,  so  far  as 
the  legislation  is  concerned,  not  to 
change  one  iota  of  authority  or  to  de- 
tract one  iota  of  authority  from  a 
State  as  to  how  they  might  use  their 
water. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  LUJAN.  I  have  a  lot  of  requests 
for  time,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
large upon  this  colloquy,  I  am  sure. 
But  I  would  point  this  out:  The  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  facilitate 
the  extraction  of  interstate  water,  be 
it  surface  or  ground  water,  for  sale  ex- 
ternal to  that  State.  It  is  true  you  are 
not  changing  existing  water  law,  but 
you  are  facilitating  the  export  of 
water  from  one  State  that  belongs  to 
other  States  as  well.  That  is  why  ex- 
traordinary measures  are  called  for 
when  you  make  this  kind  of  expansion 
of  opportunities  to  export  water. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  It  is  simply  inaccu- 
rate to  say  that  this  legislation  gives 
any  State  the  right  to  sell  water  that 
it  does  not  own.  That  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  This  legislation  does  not  do 
that.  A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  will 
make  it  abundantly  clear  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  pursue  it  that  nothing  in 
this  legislation  gives  any  State  the 
right  to  do  anything  with  water  that 
belongs  to  another  State. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  That  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  this  gentleman  said.  This 
gentleman  said  this  legislation  facili- 
tates the  sale  of  water  by  one  State, 
which  is  in  fact  arguably  interstate 
water. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  No.  On  that  point,  if 
there  is  a  dispute  over  whether  or  not 
a  particular  State  owns  a  certain 
amount  of  water,  that  can  be  resolved 
by  going  to  court,  as  is  currently  the 
case  in  respect  to  ETSI.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  this  legislation  that  in  any 
way.  shape  or  form  that  gives  Wyo- 
ming. South  Dakota,  or  Nebraska  or 
any  other  State  the  right  to  dispose  of 
water  that  belongs  to  another  State. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Just  one  addition  to 
that,  if  I  may.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  confuse  this  project  with  high 
water  uses  projects.  There  was  an  oil 
shale  project  on  the  Colorado  River 
which  was  a  high  water  usage  enter- 
prise which  many  people  supported 
for  the  good  of  this  country.  There 
were  compacts  between  Colorado  and 
Arizona  which  allow  them  to  use  their 
water  in  whatever  way  they  may  see 
fit.  So  I  do  not  think  we  should  con- 
fuse high-water  usage  projects  as  an 
encroachment  on  other  States'  rights. 
Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
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IAt.    MOLINARI.    The     gentleman  an  economic  manner.  A  prime  example  at  rates  and  under  terms  established 

keeps  making  reference  to  the  trans-  of  this  was  the  creation  of  Amtrak.  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

portation  of  water  mixed  with  coal.  In  short,  the  people  of  the  United  sion. 

Does   this   legislation   limit   the   sub-  States  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  Again,  the  process  is  not  easy, 

stance  that  would  carry  coal  to  water?  the   industry   in   order   to   develop   a  Today,  the  only  existing  pipehne  is 

Mr  LUJAN  Nc  it  does  not  great  transportation  system.  operating    pursuant    to    a    contract. 

Mr    MOLINARI.   Well,  what  other  Another  point.  When  the  transpor-  Today,  the  rail  and  water  competitors 

substances  would  be  allowed  by  virtue  tation  industries  sought  less  Govern-  may  transport  coal  pursuant  to  con- 

of  this  legislation''  "^ent   regulatory   controls   over   their  tracts,  and,  by  the  way,  pursuant  to 

Mr   LUJAN.  Well,  you  could  mix  it  business    dealings,    the    Government  contracts  subject  to  less  or  no  Govern- 


with  oil.  I  suppose,  and  shoot  it  on 


acted.  The  result  has  been  a  series  of    ment    economic    regulation    by    the 


not. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Would  gas  be  al- 
lowed? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Gas? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Gas  mixed  with 
coal. 


down  the  pipeline  and  burn  the  oil  and    regulatory  reform  laws  that  have  dras-  interstate  Commerce  Commission 

the  coal  together.  There  has  been  talk    t'cally  lessened  controls  over  the  air,  pinally,  coal  pipelines  are  fully  sub- 

of  all   kinds  of  different  substances,     '"^i^' ^"^Tv,  ^^^T.^V,?nrof  rovern  Ject  to  applicable  health,  environmen- 

u;hioh  T  «iinnn<;P  ran  be  used   but  it  is       Against  th..s  background  of  Govern-  tal,  and  safety  laws, 

which  I  suppose  can  be  used,  but  it  is    ^^^^    participation    in    the    develop-  ^  this  process,   the  coal  pipelines 

ment,  maintenance,  and  control  of  the  j^^^g  sought  no  Government  money. 

American  transportation  system,  let  us  ^   ^^   matter   of   fact,   coal   pipelines 

examine  what  is  being  sought  in  H.R.  j^^g^  p^^,  foj.  all  administrative  costs 

1010,  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983.  ^^le  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  bill  would  facilitate  the  acquisi-  ^^^  ^^^  Department  of  Interior  incur 

Mr  TTTTAN  T  ai>sume  so  if  that  will    "°"  °^  rights-of-way  by  coal  pipelines.  ^j^^  result  of  the  filing  of  an  appli- 

Mr.  LUJAN.  1  assume  so,  ii  mat,  wui     j^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   them   rights-of-way  „„*:„„ 

'Xr  MOLmiRl''Hi'"the  EPA  ruled     ''°'  ^°^^.  'I  ^'"^  ^^""^  "^°"^^  ^°'  ^"^  In  "his  process,   the   coal   pipelines 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Has  the  i.VA  ruiea    quiring  rights-of-way.  ^            .  sought  a  type  of  assistance 

upon  this  technology?                                    The  bill  provides  for  a  limited  and  f^^f  "°'^^°^^^^^^ 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Not  to  my  knowledge          conditioned  delegation  of  the  Federal  ^^^^    has  SvS  n?hts  of-way  or  fS- 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle-    ^^^^,  ^,  eminent  domain^  Such  a  dele-  ^^^^  ^as  ^'-n  nghts  of  way  o^^^'^'^ 

"Tian.                                                               gation  should  not  be  made  easily,  and  transnortation  services 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I    jt  ig  ^ot  made  easy  by  the  bill.  Now.  ^%h?  roIr^SSs   are  Sg   for 

yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to    ^oal  pipelines  may  enter  the  transpor-  HpTn!nTro,iir  nS  rieMsTf-w^v"fghU 

the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.    Nation    marketplace    without    compli-  Jf  ^ '"  I'Tthe?  SflS 

Howard),  chairman  of  the  Committee    ^nce    with    any    entry    requirements,  of -way  that  they  will  stiii  nave  lo  pay 


Previously.  I  stated  that  the  assist- 


on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  ^hat  is  not  changed.  However,  a  labo- 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  rious  and  stringent  entry  requirement  .  .      ^hnniH  not 

in  support  of  H.R.  1010,  the  Coal  Pipe-  js  imposed  for  any  coal  pipeline  that  ^f  ^.  "^f  ^.^^f,;'  ,? ^"^  ^t  bee?  gi?en 

line  Act  of  1983.  desires  to  receive  a  delegation  of  the  ^f^.^^J^^.f^f^jLu L  k^  "?en 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  nation,  eminent  domain  power.  It  requires  at  a  ^™; f''^ ',  Jf °    °,pl^            for    coal 
the  United  States  has  taken  actions  to  minimum    the    participation    and    ap-  ™^P°/SitrahSant^esources  is 
foster,  promote,  and  utilize  new  and  proval  of  at  least  three  Government  °"^  ^^  °"J  Tn?  ft  Vs  Int  rinatS^^^^^^^ 
proven   technology.   By   doing  so,  we  Agencies,  namely,  the  Interstate  Com-  ;"";f«;"e  ^f .^ni^lr  Scre'Ses    Con- 
have  become  a  world  leader  in  indus-  merce  Commission,  the  Department  of  ^here  will  be  further  increases,  c^^^^^ 

try  and  technology.  interior,  and  the  Department  of  Jus-  f '^^'^^'^^^'^^f  ^•^'°"J°^^Jf 'X  for 

Again,  throughout  our  history  as  a  tice.  In  addition,  it  may  involve  action  tation  of  coal  .s  "f^.f,^^.  "  °;J"/°; 

otH.,,    tho  n,,i.«H  .<5te,tP«  has  tnkpn  v,„  fv,^  D,.ociHor,t   Piriaiiv   anv  e^nvprn-  the  marketplace  to  tunction  properly 


as  a  regulator  of  transportation  costs. 
H.R.  1010  is  aimed  at  facilitating  the 
creation  of  such  a  competitive  trans- 


nation,  the  United  States  has  taken    by  the  President.  Finally,  any  govern- 

actions  to  foster  and  promote  a  trans-     ment   agency.   State   or  Federal,   any 

portation  industry  that  would  help  de-    transportation  company,  and  for  that 

velop    the    country    and    that    would    matter,  any  person  may  participate  in  ^„„.^„  „,ith  oofppi.orrfs  for 

meet  the  needs  of  the  people.                     the  mandated  hearing  process  for  the  fortation  ^^J^tein  with  safegua^^  for 

To  accomplish   that  end  many  ac-    purpose  of  supporting  or  opposing  the  the  public  3;"^  competing  car  lers. 
tions  have  been  taken.  The  transporta-     granting  of  a  certificate  without  which  Coal  pipelines  are  ^  technology  tha 
tion  system  is  a  free  enterprise  system,    a  coal  pipeline  cannot  receive  a  delega-  should  ^nd  must  be  given  a  chance,  i 
one   that   functions   under   the   basic    tion  of  the  eminent  domain  power.  urge  mj' colleagues  to  support  passage 
theory  of  competition.  However,  the       The  certification  process  is  not  easy,  of  H.R.  lOlo. 
Government  has  functioned  as  a  part-    it  requires  meeting  national  interest  p  jj^q 
ner  in  the  development  of  that  indus-    criteria,  it  requires  meeting  public  con-  .xTr^i^DcrMe    vr.-    nhnirman    i 
try.  For  example,  money  has  been  fur-    venience  and  necessity  criteria,  and  it  Mr.  ANDERS(3N    ^"^'^ J-;^^'""*":/ 
nished  for  the  development  of  roads,    requires  having  the  Attorney  General  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
waterways,  ports,  and  airports.  Lands    find  that  issuance  of  a  certificate  is  sume.                                            , 
have  been  given  to  the  railroads  for    consistent  with  the  antitrust  laws.  ,„^/,  .^i'.?  Xrea?siJirfTcJ^crto  the 
development  of  rights-of-way  for  the        Prior   to   these   processes,   the   coal  today  a  bill  of  great  significance  t^ 
purposes  of,  among  other  things,  de-    pipeline  must  have  applied  for  and  re-  PeoP»e„.°f  .°"^  iTlln  ^e^p  create  a 
veloping   the   West.   Methods   for   ac-    ceived  every  State  water  permit  that  Coal  P'Pel'ne  ^ct  .^^''  '^/'P^,Xbut? 
quiring   rights-of-way   have   been   en-    may  be  needed  to  operate  the  pipeline,  new    industry    that    may    contribute 
acted   by   both   the   Federal   Govern-        The  bill  provides  that  coal  pipelines  greatly  to  the  economic  vitality  of  the 
ment  and  State  governments  for  the    may  conduct  their  transportation  serv-  Nation           .  ^^^^  .„„  „,,mber  of  dow- 
railroads.  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  and     ices  pursuant  to  contracts,  except  for  -Today  l^'^^l^^J^f^^^^^'J^  ^m- 
for  the  transmission  of  power.                    any   portion   of   the   capacity   of   the  ^'^Pl'^^tsa^und  the  country  are  turn 
In  times  of  crisis,  the  Government    pipeline  that  can  be  set  aside  for  small  ing  to  coa  .  Wherea.  in   1980,  the^^ 
has  moved  to  help  various  industries    and  independent  coal  producers^ More-  ^e"  829 'm"'""  tons  o^ 
bv    loaning    them    money     In    other    over,  certain  duties  are  imposed  upon  here,  the  Department  oi  ^-n^rgy  est' 
areai   the  Governmen°hL  permitted    coal  pipelines  with  respect  to  shippers  -^tes  domestic  coal  ^ 
transportation  industries  to  rid  them-    that  exercise  prerogatives  establishea  "^  betweeii  1.2  ^'">°"  \"°^;-^^^^"*;"f 
selves  of  essential  services  which  they    in  the  legislation.  If  not  met,  the  pipe-  tons  by   1990^  J^^'^^ln  a  ma^^f  the 
felt  they  could  no  longer  perform  in    line  can  be  required  to  provide  service  our  coUeagues  have  seen  a  map  oi  me 
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country  depicting  the  route  that  sever- 
al pipelines  might  take.  Even  if  each 
of  these  is  build  by  1995  and  operating 
at  100  per  ent  of  their  projected  ca- 
pacities, a  v^oubtful  proposition,  they 
will  carry  less  than  half  of  the  amount 
of  coal  that  experts  predict  will  be 
produced  at  that  date  in  excess  of 
levels  being  produced  today.  Even 
given  the  most  optimistic  projections 
of  pipeline  development,  railroads  will 
be  carrying  much  more  coal  in  the 
future  than  they  do  today,  with  an  ac- 
companying increase  in  rail  employ- 
ment. 

Clearly,  the  railroads  will  not  be  put 
out  of  business  by  this  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  might  wonder 
what  the  fuss  is  about  if  it  is  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  our  Na- 
tion's coal  that  pipelines  will  trans- 
port. Here  is  why  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  have  been 
working  on  coal  slurry  pipeline  legisla- 
tion; we  are  convinced  that  these  pipe- 
lines, if  given  the  opportunity,  can  in 
some  cases,  transport  coal  in  a  less 
costly  fashion  than  can  present  modes. 
If  they  can  do  this,  it  will  result  in 
lower  utility  rates  for  the  people  of 
this  country.  And  if  they  cannot,  they 
will  not  be  built. 

The  economic  system  of  this  Nation 
is  based  on  the  premise  of  competi- 
tion. Let  there  be  competition  in  the 
marketplace  and  the  people  will  bene- 
fit. That  is  what  the  railroads  main- 
tained in  securing  passage  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980. 

H.R.  1010  will  stimulate  competition 
for  the  transportation  of  coal.  And 
now  suddenly,  there  are  some  who 
have  lost  confidence  in  these  concepts 
of  competition  in  the  open  market- 
place. I  have  not.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  given  the  opportunity  for  compe- 
tition, the  public  cannot  lose. 

I  was  interested  to  see  in  a  "Dear 
Colleague  "  prepared  by  opponents  of 
this  bill  that  the  coal  haulage  contract 
which  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  en- 
tered into  recently  with  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad,  in  competition 
with  a  coal  pipeline,  indicated  that 
this  bill  was  not  needed.  I  was  doubly 
interested,  then,  to  read  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  the  utility.  He  said,  and  I 
quote  "Indeed,  in  all  the  prior  years 

we  have  dealt  with and  then  he 

names  two  railroads,  "we  could  not 
bring  them  to  the  negotiating  table 
with  any  meaningful  proposals  as  long 
as  they  felt  we  had  no  alternatives.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  in  the 
course  of  negotiations'  exhibited  little 
reluctance  to  assess  what  we  felt  to  be 
arbitrary  increases  whenever  they  con- 
sidered they  had  the  freedom  to  do  so 
with  impunity.' 

Competition,  Mr.  Chairman.  That 
one  word  sums  up  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting coal  slurry  pipelines.  Now  let 
me  briefly  reflect  upon  why  I  reject 


the  concerns  of  those  who  would 
oppose  the  legislation  for  on"  of  'hree 
principal  reasons.  They  rai.se  these 
concerns:  the  granting  of  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  to  private  interes-.s,  a 
State's  ability  to  control  its  water  and 
its  antitrust  implications. 

First,  eminent  domain  can  be  car?- 
fully  granted  because  the  public  inter- 
est is  served  if  pipelines  might  have  a 
moderatinK  influe.'ice  on  utility  rates. 

Second,  thi.":  legislation  expressly 
guarantees  the  primacy  of  a  State's 
ability  to  determine  the  use  of  its 
water  in  a  pipeline.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  State  will  have  more  control 
over  that  water  which  might  be 
needed  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  than 
if  it  is  used  for  any  other  purpose  that 
might  take  it  outside  of  the  State.  One 
cannot  even  go  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Interi- 
or Department  to  apply  for  a  certifi- 
cate until  he  has  his  State  water  per- 
mits in  place. 

And  with  respect  to  any  antitrust 
implications,  I  can  only  say  that  our 
Nation's  antitrust  laws  fully  apply  to 
the  construction  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines and  that  no  certificate  may  be 
issued  until  the  Attorney  General  cer- 
tifies that  doing  so  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  job 
done  by  Chairman  Udall  and  Chair- 
man Howard,  who  have  taken  the  lead 
in  crafting  this  legislation.  It  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  to  instill  competi- 
tion into  a  sector  of  American  com 
merce  where  all-too-often  none  pres- 
ently exists,  and  as  such,  I  urge  our 
colleague's  support. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  why  it  is  that  they  are  allow- 
ing take-or-pay  contracts  for  coal 
slurry  pipelines,  particularly  in  light 
of  our  adverse  experience  with  these 
contracts  in  the  natural  gas  fields? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Take-or-pay  con- 
tracts in  coal  slurry,  unlike  the  gas  in- 
dustry, these  contracts  are  actually 
ship  or  pay  since  a  utility  is  not  con- 
tracting for  purchase  of  the  commodi- 
ty itself  in  addition  to  its  transport,  as 
in  the  gas  industry,  but  just  for  its 
transport.  So  in  the  gas  industry,  if  a 
utility  enters  into  a  contract  that 
turns  out  to  be  bad,  it  is  stuck  with  a 
bad  contract  for  both  the  transporta- 
tion and  the  commodity.  With  coal 
slurry,  if  the  contract  proves  disadvan- 
tageous, it  is  only  for  the  transporta- 
tion rate,  which  represents  a  much, 
much  smaller  portion  of  the  total  cost 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  and  point  out  to 
me  where  that  is  in  the  bill?  Take-or- 
pay  is  provided  in  this  bill  both  for  the 


commodity  and  the  transportation 
charges;  not  provided  for,  but  not  pro- 
hibited, for  both  factors. 

We  had  that  in  committee  and  we 
debated  it  well. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  California 
know  of  any  railroad  that  allows  coal 
to  be  hauled  on  anything  other  than  a 
take-or-pay  contract? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that  point,  the  ICC  testified 
that  they  did  not  permit  those  con- 
tracts for  railroads.  That  was  their  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  as 
the  attorney  for  a  company  that  deliv- 
ers a  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  to  a 
generating  plant,  I  advise  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
that  the  railroads  accept  nothing  but 
take-or-pay  contracts,  and  in  addition, 
require  a  million  dollar  bond  to  guar- 
antee performance. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  finished  my  question.  May  I 
please  just  ask  the  remaining  part  of 
my  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  promised 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  3 
minutes,  and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  my 
time. 

Will  the  gentleman  please  get  his 
own  time  from  his  own  time,  because  I 
have  a  time  limit  here  and  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  refuses  to  yield.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro)  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairmen  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Interior  Commit- 
tees. 

The  development  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines has  been  the  subject  of  intense 
discussion  in  the  Congress  for  the 
better  part  of  a  decade,  and  I  believe 
that  the  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  3849. 
responds  effectively  to  the  major  prob- 
lems noted  in  earlier  versions  of  coal 
slurry  legislation. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important 
this  bill  guarantees  to  each  State  the 
right  to  decide  whether  any  water  will 
be  sold  to  a  coal  slurry  pipeline.  This 
protection  is  absolutely  critical  in  view 
of  a  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
calls  into  serious  question  the  States' 
ability  to  control  their  own  water  re- 
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sources.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
this  bill  in  no  way  affects  existing 
State  water  rights.  Whatever  rights  to 
interstate  waters  a  State  currently  has 
it  will  still  have  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  emi- 
nent domain.  This  bill  requires  a  de- 
tailed, careful  analysis  by  both  the 
ICC  and  the  Interior  Department 
before  a  pipeline  company  can  be 
granted  a  certificate  to  use  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.  This  power,  once 
granted,  cannot  be  used  to  acquire 
water  rights,  and  it  can  only  be  used 
after  negotiations  with  a  property 
owner  have  proven  fruitless.  I  would 
also  note  that  oil  pipelines,  natural  gas 
pipelines— and  the  railroads— all  have 
been  granted  the  power  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  in  times  past. 

What  I  think  it  all  comes  down  to  is 
competition.  I  do  not  know  whether 
another  coal  slurry  pipeline  will  ever 
be  built.  This  bill  certainly  does  not 
guarantee  that  one  will  be  built.  But  it 
does  give  pipelines  the  chance  to  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  with  alternative 
transportation  modes. 

This  bill  contains  new  safeguards, 
safeguards  that  are  needed  and  that 
were  lacking  in  previous  coal  slurry 
legislation. 

Now  let  us  let  the  marketplace 
decide  whether  these  pipelines  can 
compete  economically  for  a  portion  of 
the  Nation's  coal  transportation  busi- 
ness, 

D  1520 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consumer  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
coal  slurry  pipeline  bill  before  us  is  a 
thoroughly,  comprehensively  and  per- 
vasively bad  piece  of  work.  We  should 
defeat  it  soundly  as  we  did  back  in 
1978  with  a  bill  that  was  not  as  bad  as 
this  one  up  today.  If  we  do,  maybe  the 
special  interests  who  keep  coming 
back  with  this  lemon  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  next  will  finally  get  the 
message. 

I  said  this  is  bad  legislation.  It  is 
beyond  redemption.  Except  for  a  few 
fat  cat  corporations  which  might  do 
pretty  well  if  one  of  these  pipelines 
got  going,  just  about  everybody  else 
who  would  be  affected  would  be  hurt. 
Take  the  consumers,  the  customers 
of  electric  utilities  served  by  pipelines. 
They  will  stand  a  good  chance  of 
taking  a  beating,  the  way  this  bill  is 
written.  This  is  all  the  more  galling 
for  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  being  pa- 
raded as  the  saviour  of  the  consumer. 
Well,  do  not  believe  it. 

For  one   thing,   there  is  this  little 
matter  of  take-or-pay  contracts,  which 


the  pipelines  have  been  saying  they 
have  just  got  to  have  if  they  are  going 
to  get  their  lines  built.  What  can 
happen  under  take-or-pay  contracts 
has  a  lot  of  folks  worried,  not  just  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation.  The 
State  regulatory  commissions  have 
viewed  with  alarm— that  is  their 
term— the  gouging  which  natural  gas 
consumers  have  been  subjected  to. 
And  the  consumer  federation  of  Amer- 
ica says  take-or-pay  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited under  this  legislation.  (I  may 
have  a  bit  more  to  say  about  take-or- 
pay  under  the  5-minute  rule  if  any- 
body is  interested.) 

Take  monopoly  pricing,  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  arrangements.  The 
consumer  federation  took  the  position 
that  this  legislation  should  protect 
consumers,  and  I  quote,  'against  mo- 
nopoly profits  such  as  that  may  result 
from  interlocking  ownership  arrange- 
ments between  coal  slurry  pipelines 
and  coal  suppliers  and  users."  Well,  we 
tried  to  get  ownership  and  control  lim- 
itations into  this  bill  in  committee— 
along  the  lines  of  provisons  in  some 
earlier  versions— and  they  got  shot 
down. 

There  are  other  consumer  problems. 
Mr.  Chairman,  such  as  the  absence  of 
common  carrier  obligation  for  slurry 
pipelines,  and  hence  no  effective  rate 
and  charge  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  And 
there  is  no  protection  agairist  the 
danger  that  cost  overruns  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  ratepayer  in  the  form 
of  higher  utility  rates  (even  though  a 
principal  pipeline  witness  testified 
that  such  protection  would  be  accepta- 
ble). 

Before  I  move  on  to  other  issues,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  just  say  this.  The 
participants  in  these  pipeline  ventures 
are  not  your  conventional  cottage  in- 
dustry. They  are  big  boys,  most  of 
them,  and  they  have  been  around  a 
long  time  and  they  have  experience  in 
energy:  mining,  drilling,  refining, 
transportation  and  financing.  If  these 
slurry  pipeline  projects  are  such  a 
shaky  proposition,  if  the  money  boys 
consider  them  too  risky,  if  the  only 
way  to  obtain  financing  is  to  lay  off 
the  risk  on  the  consumer,  if  they  have 
to  have  a  bill  stripped  of  conventional 
safeguards,  you  begin  to  wonder  how 
good  a  deal  these  pipelines  really  are. 
And,  more  to  the  point,  you  wonder 
whether  the  Federal  Government  even 
ought  to  consider  actively  and  affirma- 
tively pushing  these  things  as  a  form 
of  transportation 

Farmers  can  get  hit  any  number  of 
ways:  harassment  by  pipeline  right-of- 
way  agents,  if  some  congressional  tes- 
timony is  to  be  believed;  disruption  of 
agriculture  during  construction:  per- 
manent depletion  of  farmland  by  coal- 
processing  structures,  slurry  dumping 
ponds,  and  above-ground  pipeline  seg- 
ments; possible  permanent  damage  to 
agricultural    drainage    systems   or   to 


sensitive  vegetation  in  arid  areas;  in- 
trusion of  pipeline  operating  and 
maintenance  personnel  and  equip- 
ment: loss  of  water  for  agricultural 
and  other  use  in  rural  areas  as  a  result 
of  diversion  of  ground  or  surface  water 
to  pipelines;  higher  costs  to  ship  agri- 
cultural products  out  and  higher  costs 
of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment 
shipped  in,  if  hauled  by  railroads  or 
barges  which  lose  traffic  and  revenue 
to  pipelines;  service  could  deteriorate 
as  well;  contamination  of  land,  ground- 
water and  surface  water  in  the  event 
of  breaks  or  spills. 

Workers  employed  by  railroads  and 
barges  losing  traffic  to  slurry  pipelines 
could  face  the  loss  of  40,000  existing 
rail  jobs  alone.  This  is  in  addition  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  which 
might  be  created  if  projected  increases 
in  coal  use  finally  came  about.  All  we 
would  get  in  return  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  short-term  construction  and 
related  jobs  and  a  relatively  small 
number  of  permanent  pipeline  jobs. 
Railroad  retirement  would  be  back  in 
trouble  and  it  would  wind  up  right 
back  in  our  laps  where  it  was  until  we 
acted  before  the  recess. 

Railroads  would  face  competition,  as 
claimed  by  slurry  supporters,  but 
unfair  competition.  Railroads  have  to 
serve  all  commodities,  short  haul  and 
long  haul.  The  pipelines  will  not  even 
have  to  take  all  the  coal  proffered. 
They  will  cream  off  high-volume,  long- 
haul  business;  the  most-profitable  .seg- 
ment of  rail  traffic.  The  legislation 
would  allow  pipelines  to  commit  their 
total  capacity  to  contract  carriage, 
which  the  railroads  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  doing,  and  to  turn  down  traf- 
fic not  compatible  with  pipeline  oper- 
ations. 

There  are  other  dangers  in  the  bill: 
environmental  problems  that  have  not 
even  been  fully  identified,  much  less 
resolved;  the  problems  of  shippers 
other  than  farmers,  including  small 
coal  operators  without  access  to  pipe- 
lines, served  by  railroads  suffering  rev- 
enue losses  to  slurry  pipelines,  and  a 
whole  raft  of  State  health,  safety,  en- 
vironmental and  other  interests  by- 
passed as  a  result  of  the  granting  of 
Federal  eminent  domain  to  coal  slurry 
operators.  As  this  junction,  however, 
the  only  additional  problem  I  will 
elaborate  on  is  water. 

I  consider  it  absurd,  at  a  time  of  re- 
curring drought  or  otherwise,  to  foster 
the  use  of  scarc^  water  in  arid  West- 
ern States  as  a  transportation  medium 
for  coal  under  any  circumstances.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  amount  with- 
drawn by  a  single  pipeline  might  not 
prove  an  immediate  problem,  but 
there  is  an  enormously  dangerous 
precedent  here  in  having  the  Federal 
Government  promoting  developing  of 
a  new,  high-volume  commercial  use  of 
water  involving  interbasin  transfer  of 
such  water.  Moreover,  such  pipelines 
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can  create  a  considerable  cumulative 
demand  for  water:  three  pipelines 
have  beeii  proposed  in  the  Powder 
River  Basi.:  p.lone.  and  ground  water 
conceive b'v  rouid  b^  used. 

Under  this  legislation.  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  the  water  language  protects 
the  rights  of  States  in  which  diversion 
of  water  for  a  pipeline  is  proposed  or  is 
underway,  to  deny  such  use  or  termi- 
nate it  once  commenced.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  language  utterly  fails  to 
protect  the  rights  of  States  which 
share  fround  or  surface  water  with 
the  State  in  which  the  diversion  of 
shared  water  originates.  Slurry  propo- 
nents will  tell  you  otherwise,  but  I 
have  two  ariswers  for  them.  First,  the 
record  will  show  that,  in  the  case  of 
water  protection  language  in  the  last 
three  Congresses,  claims  as  to  its  ade 
quacy  have  turned  out  to  be  worthless. 
Second,  in  the  case  of  the  shared 
water  problem,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  this  con- 
cern. 

Beyond  those  individual  bases  for 
objection.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
simply  no  need  for  this  legislation. 
The  railroads  and  barges  can  handle 
any  demand  for  coal  transportation 
that  arises.  No  one  seriously  contends 
otherwise.  The  only  real  argument  you 
hear  is  that  the  railroads  need  compe- 
tition to  keep  rates  down.  I  think  that 
argument  is  exaggerated  myself  We 
certainly  had  competition  tietween  the 
railroad  bidders,  which  outbid  ETSI 
pipeline  for  a  key  Arkansas  power  and 
light  contract.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  instances  of  competition  as  well, 
not  necessarily  point-to-point,  head-to- 
head  competition  on  identical  routes. 
There  is  certainly  competition  if  a 
major  utility  system  can  obtain  its 
coal  from  three  different  sources,  each 
served  by  a  different  railroad.  Precise- 
ly that  occurred  recently  when  Nor- 
folk Southern  obtained  a  contract 
with  a  New  England  utility  in  competi- 
tion with  CSX  and  Conrail. 

But  put  that  aside.  Agree  that  there 
are  areas  where  coal  users  are  captive, 
if  you  will,  to  a  single  railroad.  No 
other  railroad  is  available,  nor  is  any 
other  mode  of  transportation.  If  the 
railroad  is  abusing  its  power  in  that 
market  and  gouging  the  utility  on  its 
coal  rates,  there  should  be  a  remedy. 
We  traditionally  regulate  monopoly  in 
this  country,  while  we  rely  on  market 
forces  where  competition  in  fact 
exists.  If  railroad  coal  rates  are  exces- 
sive, let  the  ICC  go  after  the  railroad.';. 
If  it  will  not,  then  Congress  should  go 
after  the  ICC.  That  way  the  remedy 
suits  the  problem.  Directly,  cleanly. 

But  no,  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  advo- 
cates take  a  different  approach,  a  pu- 
nitive approach.  They  are  saying  that 
because  a  railroad  may  have  abused 
market  power,  may  be  doing  so,  or 
may  do  so  in  the  future,  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  punish  all  coai- 


carrying  railroads  by  an  artifirial  in- 
jection of  so-called  compi^iiion.  This 
might  well  punish  an  offeniiing  rail- 
road But  it  would  also  wind  up  affect- 
ing other  railroads  in  the  bargair.  Nor 
would  it  stop  there.  This  fascinating 
punitive  exercise  would  go  on  to  spill 
over  and  hit  the  consumer,  the  fanr.er. 
the  working  man.  the  shipper,  tne  en- 
vironment, water  resources  and  legiti- 
mate State  interests.  Those  will  be  the 
consequences  if  we  depart  from  the 
practice  of  limiting  Federal  eminent 
domain  to  genuine  neec  and  justifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  I 
reel  bomd  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  an  error  in  the  dissenting 
views  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  on  this  legislation  (H. 
Rept.  98-64,  Part  2),  and  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

In  quoting  the  hearing  record,  the 
report  erroneously  attributed  to 
Washington  Attorney  Gary  L. 
Widman,  three  statements  made  by 
Attorney  Paul  L.  Bloom,  also  of  Wash- 
ington, who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Widman  as  part  of  a  panel  on  April  19, 
1983 

The  text  on  page  103  of  the  report 
should  properly  have  read  as  follows: 

Every  reason  exists  not  to  deoart  from  our 
cuTent  policy.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  and 
most  persuasive  is  seen  in  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Bloom  during  his  testimony  this 
year  at  coal  slurry  hearings  held  by  our 
Suljcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation. 
Mr.  Bloom,  a  local  attorney  whose  clients 
include  supporters  of  coal  slurry  pipelines." 
testified  in  support  of  the  bill  and  in  sup- 
port of  its  water  language.  After  mentioning 
that  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River— 
and  perhaps  the  Colorado  River  as  a 
whole— is  or  will  be  soon  overappropriated 
and  the  "ominous  Ogallala  formation  de- 
clines in  Texas.  New  Mexico  and  neighbor- 
ing States,"  Mr.  Bloom  concluded  his  writ- 
ten statement  with  the  following  comments; 

"I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  this  Congress  to  view  water 
issues  involving  States  rights'  and  State 
control  over  water  exports  against  the  back- 
ground of  this  serious  regional  water  re- 
source problem.  Ultimately,  only  the  mas- 
sive movement  of  water,  or  of  people,  will 
solve  these  problems."  Cemphasis  added) 

Far  more  than  cheaper  coal  is  at  stake  in 
this  coal  slurry  bill.  H.R.  1010  could  provide 
the  first  step  of  many  down  the  long  and 
previously-forbidden  road  of  congressional 
sanctioning  and  control  over  interbasin 
transfers  of  our  Nation's  precious  water  re- 
sources. 

If  I  may  conclude  in  a  different  vein, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues: Do  not  get  snake  bit  by  the 
slurry  serpent.  Vote  ■no." 

D  1530 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  LujAN)  wishes  to  yield  time  first. 


Mr  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Marriott). 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  primary  sponsor  of  the  Coal  Pipeline 
Act  of  1983.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  this  country  begin  to  utilize  its 
enorm.ous  coal  resources  to  improve 
our  Nations  economic  and  energy  po- 
sition. This  legislation  is  one  way  to 
help  release  coal's  potential  and  put  it 
to  work  for  America. 

THE  DOMESTIC  SITUATION 

Largely  due  to  our  dependence  on 
imported  crude  oil  this  Nations 
energy  trade  balance  was  a  whopping 
$71  billion  in  1981.  roughly  only  $4  bil- 
lion less  than  the  decade's  high  of  $75 
billion  reached  in  1980.  When  offset 
by  our  overall  positive  trade  balance  of 
$43.5  billion  in  other  areas,  the  deficit 
trade  balance  was  still  $27.5  billion  for 
1981.  The  export  of  domestic  coal  con- 
tributed nearly  $6  billion  toward  di- 
minishing our  balance  of  trade  deficit, 
an  increase  of  $1.3  billion  from  the 
previous  year. 

Domestically,  consumption  of  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  have  decreased 
while  coal  consumption  has  increased 
since  1973.  indicating  coal  has  become 
more  competitive  with  oil  and  gas  as 
conversion  of  electric  powerplants  to 
coal  has  taken  place.  Correspondingly, 
domestic  coal  production  has  in- 
creased steadily  while  the  domestic 
production  of  oil  and  natural  gas  has 
declined  somewhat. 

We  have  reached  the  point  now 
where  today  approximately  82  percent 
of  all  coal  used  in  the  United  States  is 
burned  by  utilities  to  produce  electrici- 
ty while  more  than  half  the  electricity 
used  by  Americans  is  generated  by 
coal. 

These  trends  toward  a  greater  do- 
mestic use  of  coal  and  an  increased 
demand  for  the  export  of  coal  must 
continue  if  this  Nation  is  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  respectable  economic  and 
energy  position  in  the  world.  That 
means  we  must  develop  our  coal  re- 
sources to  the  fullest  for  domestic  use 
and  for  export  and.  in  order  to  develop 
them  to  the  fullest,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  make  U.S.  coal  competitive 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

THE  PROBLEM 

With  production  costs  of  coal  stabi- 
lized, the  most  volatile  factor  affecting 
its  competitiveness  in  the  market  is 
the  cost  and  means  of  transportation. 
With  the  deregulation  of  rail  carriers 
under  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  and  the 
lack  of  competition  in  coal  transporta- 
tion in  the  West,  domestic  utilities  and 
foreign  importers  who  are  interested 
in  using  coal  cannot  make  a  rational 
business  decision  because  the  factors 
of  assured  delivery  and  transportation 
costs  are  currently  destabilized. 

What  we  need  in  the  transportation 
sector  is  some  healthy  competition 
where  it  does  not  now  exist.  Today,  65 


percent  of  total  U.S.  production  moves 
by  rail.  In  the  West,  where  there  are 
no  inland  waterways  for  barge  traffic, 
98  percent  of  the  coal  moves  by  rail. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  all  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  via  rail  is  captive.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  Western  coal  is  cap- 
tive to  rail  shipment. 

Current  transportation  costs  rough- 
ly double  the  price  of  delivered  coal. 
Some  domestic  users,  particularly  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  find  it  cheaper  to 
import  coal  to  the  United  States  than 
to  use  domestic  coal. 

The  decision  to  convert  to  coal-burn- 
ing powerplants  is  affected  by  the  de- 
livered price  of  coal  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  often  critical  in 
making  that  choice. 

The  inability  to  deliver  coal  at  a 
competitive  price  may  result  in  losing 
the  opportunity  to  capture  more  of 
the  international  market  for  coal. 

Coal  is  forecast  to  become  our  lead- 
ing export  commodity  within  20  years 
but  it  must  be  competitively  priced  to 
fulfill  this  forecast. 

A  SOLUTION 

How  are  we  going  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  will  have  a  strong  eco- 
nomic and  energy  position  in  the 
future? 

My  answer  is  that  we  must  create  a 
climate  conducive  to  healthy  competi- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  coal.  We  must 
enable  coal  slurry  pipelines  to  compete 
with  railroads  and  barge  transporta- 
tion for  the  delivery  of  domestic  coal. 

COAL  SLURRY  AND  RAILROADS 

Let  me  address  the  railroad/coal 
slurry  controversy  by  making  the 
point  that  I  consider  myself  pro  rail.  I 
want  a  strong,  viable,  competitive,  and 
profitable  railroad  system.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  the  long  run,  the 
combined  efforts  or  deregulation  and 
more  competition  will  be  healthy  for 
railroads. 

I  believe  that  expanding  markets 
will  support  both  railroads  and  pipe- 
lines and  the  public  will  benefit  by 
healthy  competition. 

It  is  now  projected  that  coal  ship- 
ments will  approximate  1.4  billion  tons 
in  1990. 

As  of  1980,  the  railroads  were 
moving  about  500  million  tons  of  coal 
per  year.  Today,  the  figure  is  closer  to 
550  million  tons. 

By  1990,  the  railroads  are  expected 
to  be  moving  between  700  and  800  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  which  is  roughly  the 
total  coal  production  in  the  United 
States  today.  (NCA.) 

Assuming  that  all  eight  presently 
planned  and  existing  slurry  pipelines 
are  operating  at  their  maximum  pro- 
jected capacities,  in  1990.  they  would 
be  handling  approximately  170  million 
tons. 

Further  assume  that  coal  hauling  by 
trucks  and  barges,  which  in  1979  ac- 
counted for  approximately  260  million 


tons,  increased  by  50  percent  by  1990, 
to  390  million  tons. 

The  coal  shipping  situation  in  1990 
would  then  be:  Total  coal  shipped— 
1,400  million  tons;  by  pipeline— 170 
million;  by  trucks/barges— 390  million 
(560  million  tons);  railroad  potential— 
840  million  tons. 

Thus,  assuming  all  of  this,  railroad 
coal  hauling  would  increase  by  355 
million  tons.  The  increase  for  railroads 
would  be  more  than  twice  the  total 
handled  by  coal  pipelines. 

In  1990,  coal  pipelines  would  account 
for— at  most— 12  percent  of  all  coal 
shipped  in  the  United  States.  Rail- 
roads could  handle  at  least  60  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines will  displace  railroads  as  Ameri- 
ca's principal  transportation  system 
for  coal  in  the  foreseeable  future— or 
indeed,  at  any  point. 

Free  enterprise  in  the  transportation 
of  coal  can  only  benefit  the  public. 
With  deregulation  now  of  railroads, 
railroads  can  compete  without  disad- 
vantage. 

THE  LEGISLATION  AND  WATER 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  1010 
because  it  will  supply  the  critical  au- 
thority necessary  to  make  possible  a 
new  means  of  efficient  delivery  of  coal 
from  the  mine  to  the  market— coal 
slurry  pipelines.  This  is  a  balanced 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  allow  us 
to  move  toward  fulfillment  of  one  of 
our  most  important  national  prior- 
ities—energy independence— within 
the  context  and  with  all  the  resources 
of  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
system.  Combined  with  deregulation 
of  the  Nation's  railroads,  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  enable  both  pipe- 
lines and  railroads  to  engage  in 
healthy  competition  for  the  transport 
of  coal  without  mutual  destruction 
and  that  the  public  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciary in  the  end. 

In  acting  to  provide  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
those  of  us  directly  involved  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation  have  been  especial- 
ly careful  to  assure  that  the  States 
retain  complete  authority  over  the  ap- 
propriation of  water  for  pipeline  use. 

I  have  been  particularly  active  in  ad- 
vocating water  language  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  protect  States 
rights. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  the  water 
provision  that  I  helped  draft  are  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation. 

The  granting  of  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  for  a 
coal  slurry  pipeline  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  not  convey 
with  it  any  right  or  claim  to  water 
rights. 

Water  rights  must  be  obtained  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  substantive  and 
procedural  law. 

Further,  the  granting  of  the  Federal 
right  of  eminent  domain  will  not  in 
any  way  affect  State  law,  interstate 


compacts,     or     allocation     of     water 
among  the  States. 

The  water  provision  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  Interstate  Commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  from  being 
invoked  to  prevent  a  State  from  condi- 
tioning permits  or  terminating  rights 
to  water  once  a  pipeline  has  begun  op- 
erations across  State  boundaries. 

As  a  further  safeguard  of  State  con- 
trol over  its  water,  a  State  water 
permit  must  be  obtained  prior  to 
making  application  for  Federal  pipe- 
line certification. 

In  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  attor- 
neys who  have  examined  this  lan- 
guage, no  stronger  or  clearer  language 
could  be  devised  to  preserve  the 
States'  prerogative  than  that  which  is 
in  this  provision. 

With  each  State  in  full  command  of 
its  water  resources,  in  cooperation 
with  other  States,  and  without  Feder- 
al interference,  I  believe  the  agree- 
ments hammered  out  between  the 
States  and  private  enterprise  with 
regard  to  water  still  have  the  best  po- 
tential for  meeting  the  needs  and  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  our  citizens 
both  locally  and  nationally. 

CONCLUSION 

The  bottom  line  is— we  need  to  set 
our  sights  on  national  priorities  and 
one  of  those  priorities  is  energy  inde- 
pendence achieved  within  the  context 
and  with  all  the  resources  of  a  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system. 

It  is  our  responsibility  in  Congress  to 
rise  above  those  forces  which  would 
compel  us  to  side  with  one  interest  or 
another  which  naturally  seeks  its  own 
advantage.  Rather,  we  must  seek  the 
long-term,  best  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  holding  in  trust,  as  we  do. 
their  future  security  and  economic 
well-being.  In  seeing  to  it  that  econom- 
ic competition  proceeds  fairly,  ever 
moving  toward  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  I  believe 
we  in  Congress  will  have  discharged 
that  duty  faithfully  with  passage  of 
the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

D  1540 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Utah. 
The  language  in  the  bill  is  very  much 
a  product  of  a  great  deal  of  effort  by 
both  of  us.  The  gentleman  has  been  a 
noted  expert  on  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  for  a  good  many 
years  on  water  language  and  I  would 
share  his  judgment  and  comment 
today  and  thank  him  very  much  for 
the  help  and  assistance  and  advice  and 
guidance  he  has  given  all  of  us  in 
trying  to  perfect  the  water  language  in 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  hope  all  of  us  will  vote  for 
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this  bill.  It  ii>  a  good  bill.  It  is  in  the 
national  interests.  It  does  foster  com- 
petition. It  will  make  us  viable. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen),  the  ranking  member. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  3849.  the  Coal 
Pipeline  Act  of  1983.  During  the 
debate  on  this  pipeline  bill  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  le- 
galities and  technicalities  involved. 
But  I  think  that  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  basics  here.  I  am  talking 
about  the  human  element— the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  and  their  families 
who  would  be  harmed  if  the  Congress 
passed  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  first  make  clear  that  my 
opposition  is  not  based  upon  any  par- 
ticular objections  to  the  coal  slurry 
concept  itself.  Instead,  my  opposition 
is  based  upon  three  very  specific  con- 
cerns I  have  about  the  damage  this 
legislation  could  cause  to  individuals 
and  the  national  welfare.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  outline  my  concerns. 

First.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  about 
the  inadequacy  of  water  protection 
provisions  in  this  bill.  The  coal  slurry 
bill  reported  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Interior  Committees  simply  fails  to 
offer  protection  to  those  water  re- 
sources shared  between  States.  The 
amended  coal  pipeline  bill  protects 
only  the  interests  of  the  State  which 
desires  to  divert  and  sell  valuable 
water  for  use  in  coal  slurry  pipelines. 
Vitally  important  rights  in  shared 
interstate  waters  of  downstream  and 
adjacent  States,  such  as  Iowa,  are  left 
unprotected. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  this  badly 
needed  protection,  I.  together  with 
Messrs.  Hammerschmidt,  Vento, 
Edgar,  Levitas,  Bereuter,  and  others, 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3849 
to  require  the  drainage  basin  States  to 
formulate  an  agreement  to  govern  a 
water  transfer  before  any  State  can 
sell,  transfer,  or  permit  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  shared  water.  It  seems  to 
me  that  encouraging  participation  by 
individual  States  in  such  a  compact  is 
a  reasonable  and  prudent  safeguard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  large- 
scale  bidding  wars  between  differing 
interests  for  finite  water  from  States 
willing  to  market  it  could  take  place  in 
the  near  future.  With  the  fiscal  strain 
many  of  our  States  are  experiencing, 
the  temptation  to  raise  revenue 
through  this  sort  of  sale  may  prove  to 
be  irresistible.  We  must  not  allow  it  to 
happen. 

Furthermore,  agriculture,  when 
pitted  against  better  organized  and 
well  financed  water  users,  stands  only 
to  lose.  I  must  emphasize  that  these 
threats  are  very  real  and  present.  In 
the  midst  of  a  catastrophic  drought- 


one  which  has  literally  devastated  our 
farmers— it  is  inconceivable  that  Con- 
gress would  act  foolishly  to  waste  a  re- 
source as  scarce  and  valuable  as  water. 
The  water  prices  to  our  farmers  and 
rjuichers  would  only  be  driven  out  of 
sight  if  we  allow  H.R.  3849  to  pass  and 
force  them  to  complete  with  large 
pipeline  companies.  Can  any  Member 
of  this  body  look  at  the  destruction  in- 
flicted on  farm  families  by  the 
drought  of  1983  and  fail  to  see  the 
added  harm  this  bill  could  inflict? 

The  second  major  concern  I  have 
with  H.R.  3849  is  the  provision  which 
permit  coal  slurry  pipelines  to  exercise 
the  power  of  Fedeal  eminent  domain. 
If  this  pipeline  bill  is  allowed  to 
become  law,  the  Congress  would  be 
granting  the  awesome  power  of  Feder- 
al eminent  domain  to  a  small  number 
of  private  interests.  Pipeline  compa- 
nies have  been  repeatedly  denied  emi- 
nent domain  by  the  States.  How  can 
Congress  then,  in  good  conscience 
extend  Federal  eminent  domain  au- 
thority to  coal  slurry  pipelines,  tram- 
pling the  rights  of  our  States  to  judge 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  citi- 
zens? 

This  leads  me  to  my  third  and  the 
most  basic  problem  with  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier my  concern  over  the  bill's  effect 
on  the  people  in  our  districts  and 
across  the  Nation.  As  I  said,  with  all 
the  complexities  of  this  legislation,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  human  ele- 
ment at  stake  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  June  the  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Conservation, 
Credit  and  Rural  Development  held  a 
hearing  on  legislation  I  introduced, 
H.R.  1749,  regarding  the  sale  by  one 
State  of  water  resources  shared  with 
other  States  to  coal  pipeline  compa- 
nies. Keeping  in  mind  that  the  coal 
slurry  pipelines  would  be  routed  across 
the  land  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers, 
let  me  just  tell  you  how  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  has  affected  four 
South  Dakota  ranchers  who  came  to 
Washington  and  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee.  Their  experience  may 
be  shared  by  many  others  if  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted  into  law. 

These  ranchers  told  a  shocking  story 
of  their  experiences  with  intimidation 
and  threats  by  the  Energy  Transporta- 
tion System,  Inc.  (ETSI)  pipeline  com- 
pany which  is  seeking  land  to  con- 
struct a  coal  pipeline.  They  told  of 
their  struggles  to  protect  their  lands 
from  the  powerful  ETSI  pipeline  com- 
pany. While  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
about  the  plight  of  these  ranchers,  I 
will  tell  you  their  story  was  an  eye- 
opener.  They  were  told,  in  effect,  that 
it  did  not  mater  to  the  pipeline  compa- 
ny that  the  path  it  chose  for  its  pipe- 
line was  almost  impassable  and  eco- 
logically and  financially  unsound.  The 
pipeline  company  wanted  each  ranch- 
er's land  and  they  were  told  to  take  it 
or  leave  it  and  if  they  did  not  like  the 


contract,  the  landowner's  only  remedy 
was  to  take  the  pipeline  company  to 
court. 

I  do  not  think  this  body  wants  that 
kind  of  story  repeated  in  other  States 
and  other  communities.  Certainly  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  can  absorb  the  legal  costs 
necessary  to  challenge  these  energy 
companies. 

If  the  House  passes  H.R.  3849,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Congress  will  give  these 
coal  pipeline  companies  Federal  rights 
of  eminent  domain  so  they  can  force 
the  sale  of  the  property  the  pipeline 
company  needs  for  its  pipeline.  To  a 
big  pipeline  company  taking  some 
farmer  or  rancher's  land  under  emi- 
nent domain  it  is  just  another  number 
in  the  company's  ledger  book.  But  for 
the  small  landowner  or  farmer  in  the 
path  of  the  pipeline,  it  may  be  eco- 
nomic life  or  death. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  is  unfair  in 
human  terms  and  unwise  in  terms  of 
good  water  policy.  I  urge  its  defeat, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  hard 
about  these  concerns. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
taken  years  of  study  and  debate  and 
compromise  for  us  to  get  to  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  sur- 
prises left  on  either  side  of  the  situa- 
tion as  the  issue  has  been  debated  and 
redebated. 

We  have  all  heard  the  arguments  of 
the  railroads  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
these  are  from  an  industry  that 
sought  deregulation  for  its  own  oper- 
ations in  the  name  of  free  enterprise. 
Once  deregulated,  the  industry 
launched  an  expensive  public  relations 
campaign  to  close  the  door  on  compe- 
tition and  to  keep  out  any  form  of  free 
enterprise  that  does  not  deliver  by 
rail. 

H.R.  3857,  the  Coal  PipeFihe  Act  of 
1983,  is  a  remarkable  bill  in  that  it 
broke  a  long  stalemate  and  in  that  it 
represents  a  carefully  crafted  compro- 
mise which  protects  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  environment  while  al- 
lowing pipeline  construction  to  be  fa- 
cilitated under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

During  the  period  of  that  stalemate, 
I  would  remind  those  who  have  been 
deluged  by  opposition  from  the  rail- 
roads, it  was  another  interest  group 
that  suffered  severely. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  I  refer  to  the  consumers, 
those  people  who  have  had  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  to  try  to  pinch  togeth- 
er enough  of  their  hard-earned  money 
to  pay  the  sky-high  utility  bills 
brought  down  the  track  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  San  Anton- 
io, Tex.,  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  since  City  Public  Service 
switched   to   coal-fired   generators   in 


1976.  And,  mind  you.  we  have  all  the 
natural  gas  that  we  could  ever  use  in 
Texas  but  because  of  the  shortage 
they  forced  us  to  switch  to  coal  power- 
plants. 

We  did.  The  city  of  San  Antonio 
then  went  to  the  railroads  and  said, 
'We  want  you  to  haul  our  coal  for  us 
from  Wyoming." 

"We  cannot  haul  your  coal."  is  what 
the  railroads  said.  "We  do  not  have 
the  hopper  cars." 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  says 
they  have  all  of  the  equipment  that 
they  need.  They  did  not  have  the 
hopper  cars.  They  forced  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  to  spend  $25  million  to 
buy  their  own  hopper  cars,  in  addition 
to  $5  million  for  maintenance  shops. 

The  city  had  to  buy  their  own  mode 
of  transportation  before  the  railroad 
would  haul  for  them. 

During  that  time  since  1976  coal 
hauling  rates  have  been  raised  24 
times  from  an  original  bid  of  $7.90  per 
ton  to  haul  coal  from  Wyoming  to 
more  than  $26.40  per  ton.  while  the 
cost  of  coal  is  approximately  $8  a  ton. 
Talk  about  where  the  consumers  are 
being  gypped.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  look  down  my 
way  and  we  have  the  positive  proof. 

During  that  time  my  consumers  had 
no  choice  but  to  pay  their  bills  and  the 
railroads  had  no  incentive  for  cost  cut- 
ting or  spreading  their  financial 
burden  to  other  areas. 
This  is  that  opportunity. 
In  San  Antonio  air-conditioning  is  a 
necessity,  not  a  luxury.  Last  summer 
we  had  many  deaths  in  the  South  be- 
cause of  the  heat. 

This  is  why  I  understand  the  anger 
of  a  constituent  who  wrote  to  me  that 
he  was  sick  and  tired  of  paying  $240  a 
month  to  run  one  air-conditioner  in  a 
house  of  less  than  1,200  square  feet. 

"I  tried  to  conserve  and  when  I  did 
they  raised  the  rates.  I  tried  again  and 
they  raised  the  rates.  Tell  me  again 
how  I  should  keep  my  family  cool,"  he 
asked. 

One  thing  we  can  do  is  to  hold  the 
shipper  increases  down  by  returning 
the  ICC  to  activities  more  in  agree- 
ment with  the  congressional  intent  ex- 
pressed in -the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 

We  are  working  on  those  guidelines 
now  which  are  designed  to  shift  the 
ICC  back  toward  a  balanced,  objective 
approach  to  handling  their  decision- 
making. 

Another  thing  we  can  do  is  to  give 
the  consumer  a  chance  to  benefit  from 
that  same  free  enterprise  system  the 
railroads  endorsed  in  their  own  case. 
Let  us  deregulate  coal,  at  least  to  the 
point  of  saying  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  travel  by  rail,  because 
now  there  is  an  alternative  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  we 
might  consider  flying  it  in  if  the  rail- 
road's rates  keep  going  up,  but  today 
we  are  more  interested  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  shipping  it  by  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line. 

This  bill  would  authorize  coal  slurry 
pipelines  that  are  determined  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  and  required  by 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
to  acquire  rights  of  way  over  private 
lands  by  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain. 

Landowners  would  be  fully  compen- 
sated and  they  may  move  the  court  ac- 
tions from  State  to  Federal  court  at 
their  request. 
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The  pipelines  will  be  built  under- 
ground to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cal and  installed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
minimize  conflict  with  the  existing 
land  use. 

Now,  there  have  been  concerns  ex- 
pressed about  water  but  I  think  that 
issue  has  already  been  taken  care  of 
very,  very  accurately  by  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  in  the  provisions  he 
placed  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  expressly  states  that  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  may  not  be 
used  to  acquire  water  rights,  and  that 
no  applications  for  pipeline  certifica- 
tion may  be  submitted  until  the  appli- 
cant has  obtained  the  appropriate 
water  permit  from  the  State.  It  also 
states  that  all  rights  to  use  water  for 
coal  pipelines  must  be  acquired  per- 
suant  to  the  law  of  the  State  of  origin 
of  the  water,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
legislation  will  affect  the  validity  of 
any  State  water  law. 

That  means  that  if  a  State  decides  it 
does  not  want  to  allocate  water  for 
pipeline  use,  the  proposed  project  is 
effectively  terminated  and  no  certifi- 
cate granting  eminent  domain  can  be 
issued. 

Although  I  personally  consider  this 
legislation  long  overdue,  I  am  aware 
that  the  period  of  time  involved  has 
been  helpful  in  fine-tuning  the  legisla- 
tion on  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
in  a  compromise  of  this  magnitude. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer have  been  neglected  and  over- 
looked for  too  long.  We  have  consid- 
ered every  angle  and  heard  from  every 
interest  group  while  the  consumer  has 
been  the  captive  audience  of  a  captive 
shipper  on  the  railroads.  I  believe  our 
Nation  needs  this,  and  I  believe  our 
economy  will  benefit  by  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  status  of  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  32  minutes  remain- 
ing; the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  LujAN)  has  26  minutes  remaining; 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has  31  minutes  remaining; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 


(Mr.  Shuster)  has  30  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard),  and  I  had  an  agreement 
with  the  leadership  that  we  would  ter- 
minate the  general  debate  this  after- 
noon before  4  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Vento).  There  may  be  an- 
other speaker  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chair.  Then  I  will  move  to  rise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  propo- 
nents of  coal  slurry  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  substitute  bill  to  H.R. 
1010  is  simple  eminent  domain  legisla- 
tion enabling  coal  slurry  pipeline  oper- 
ators to  acquire  rights-of-way.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  complex 
measure  goes  far  beyond  that  scope 
and  raises  public  policy  questions  with 
regard  to  the  transportation,  environ- 
ment, water  resources,  jobs,  and  con- 
sumer protection  consequences  of  this 
change  in  law. 

The  use  of  Federal  eminent  domain 
is  a  power  to  be  granted  only  as  a 
means    to    further    the    public    good. 
Such  a  privilege  requires  special  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  the  public's  le- 
gitimate interests  are  protected.  H.R. 
1010  is  deficient  in  meeting  the  neces- 
sary   high    public    standards.    I    am 
struck   by   the   fact   that   in   all   the 
claims  and  counterclaims  about  this 
legislation's  benefits,  one  fact  remains 
inescapable— regardless   of   any   other 
considerations,  the  only  sure  benefici- 
ary of  this  legislation  will  be  the  coal 
slurry  pipelines'  owners  and  operators. 
Congress   has   been    reviewing   coal 
slurry  legislation  for  nearly  a  decade. 
Each  new  Congress  has  faced  a  differ- 
ent coal  slurry  bill  with  whole  sections 
being  rewritten  or  omitted  to  accom- 
modate  slurry    interests,   but   always 
the  central  questions  about  jobs,  com- 
petition, water  policy,  and  the  environ- 
ment remain  unanswered.  Frankly,  I 
view  it  as  doubtful  whether  this  legis- 
lation   can   be    improved   enough    by 
amendment  to  merit  its  enactment. 

I  believe  the  legislation  before  us  re- 
mains deficient  from  a  public  policy 
standpoint  in  many  ways,  but  I  will 
only  touch  upon  two  areas  in  which  I 
have  taken  a  special  interest;  namely, 
the  question  of  water  resources  and 
the  use  of  take-or-pay  contracts. 

To  begin  with,  slurry  pipelines  are  a 
dubious  use  of  scarce  water  supplies. 
H.R.  1010  compounds  this  initial  con- 
cern by  its  delegation  of  Conunerce 
Clause  power  to  the  individual  States. 
By  not  having  in  place  a  consent 
mechanism  for  interstate  water  that  is 
exported  for  use  outside  a  particular 
State,  H.R.  1010  fosters  the  sale  of 
water  to  serve  short-term  parochial  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  other  affect- 
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ed  States  and  the  national  interest. 
Assurances  of  protecting  traditional 
water  uses  ring  hollow  when  faced 
with  the  fact  that  many  areas  have 
neither  allocation  agreements  or  water 
compacts.  The  sweeping  use  of  the 
Conunerce  Clause  powers  in  H.R.  1010, 
combined  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  overriding  State  or  Federal  law 
in  conflict  with  this  water  language, 
only  compounds  the  problems  we  face 
in  carrying  out  a  sound  water  policy  at 
the  State  and  Federal  level. 

There  is  considerable  concern  among 
many  Members,  including  Representa- 
tive Hammerschmidt  and  myself,  on 
the  question  of  the  use  by  one  State  of 
water  for  coal  slurry  from  a  multi- 
State  water  source.  We  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  rectify  this  matter. 
Unless  we  address  this  question,  we 
are  insuring  ourselves  heightened  con- 
frontation by  States  that  share  a 
common  water  source. 

When  I  offered  an  amendment 
during  Interior  Committee  markup  on 
"take  or  pay"  contracts,  it  was  labeled 
by  slurry  proponents  as  a  "killer" 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  in  this  in- 
stance the  real  killers  were  the  slurry 
proponents  and  their  victims  were  the 
captive  consumers  of  coal.  The  natural 
gas  situation  has  exposed  the  problem 
with  "take  or  pay"  contracts  but 
slurry  proponents  blissfully  ignore 
this  in  their  claim  that  long-term 
"take  or  pay"  contracts  are  necessary 
for  the  financing  of  a  slurry  pipeline. 
Now  besides  the  anti-consumer  aspects 
of  "take  or  pay",  what  does  this  say 
about  the  competitiveness  of  slurry 
pipelines  if  they  need  "take  or  pay"  on 
a  long-term  basis  to  survive?  They  can 
hardly  wait  to  leverage  the  financing 
on  utility  consumers,  these  banner- 
waving  free  enterprisers  quickly  forget 
about  risk  taking  when  the  opportuni- 
ty presents  itself  to  let  electric  rate 
payers  carry  the  risk  for  them.  Slurry 
proponents  claim  they  want  competi- 
tion but  once  they  get  long-term  "take 
or  pay"  contracts,  they  have  effective- 
ly locked  out  competition.  They  will 
have  a  closed  captive  market.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  one  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  has 
changed  its  view,  on  the  use  of  "take 
or  pay"  contracts  with  coal  slurry 
pipelines  and  I  want  to  publicly  com- 
mend them  for  that  change  and  hope 
my  colleagues  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, to  accomplish  this  ban.  The  offi- 
cial position  of  the  CFA  is  to  actively 
support  amendments  to  forbid  "take 
or  pay"  contracts  in  the  operation  of 
coal  slurry  pipelines. 

The  issues  raised  by  me  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  problems  that  exist 
with  this  legislation.  H.R.  1010  is  bad 
public  policy  and  as  such  is  not  worthy 
of  enactment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  HUCKABY). 


Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  for  his 
tenacity  in  staying  with  this  bill.  I 
have  served  in  four  Congresses  now 
and  for  the  last  8  years,  every  other 
year  we  have  been  here  on  the  floor 
talking  about  coal  slurry  pipeline. 

Why  has  this  bill  not  been  able  to  be 
passed  and  become  law  before  now?  I 
think  it  is  very  simple:  Nearly  every 
congressional  district  in  the  United 
States,  almost,  has  a  railroad  in  it.  But 
probably  less  than  half,  significantly 
less  than  half  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States  will  be  im- 
patted  by  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  within 
the  immediate  future,  should  this  leg- 
islation become  law. 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  a  very 
strong,  influential  railroad  lobby.  But 
I  suggest  to  you  the  time  has  finally 
come  when  the  railroads  should  allo- 
cate their  costs  properly. 

One  company  has  sort  of  gone  it 
alone,  the  ETSI  pipeline  which  is 
snaking  its  way  around  from  Wyoming 
southward,  even  bypassing  one  State 
in  the  Midwest  and  as  a  result  of  this. 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  just  had  a 
little  contest,  bidding  competition,  for 
a  change,  where  we  had  two  railroads 
and  a  pipeline  bidding  for  their  haul- 
ing business  for  the  next  30  years, 
their  coal  from  Wyoming. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mid- 
South  Utilities  told  me  last  week  that 
they  estimate  they  are  saving  $16  bil- 
lion over  the  30-year  life  of  the  con- 
tract that  they  entered  into  with  the 
railroad  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  additional  competition  both  from 
another  railroad,  as  well  as  the  ETSI 
pipeline. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

It  is  our  understanding  as  we  men- 
tioned a  bit  earlier  today  that  the 
ETSI  pipeline  was  actually  third  in 
the  bidding,  not  even  second.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  can  confirm  that. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  have  been  told 
this  is  true.  also.  Whether  or  not  it  is. 
I  do  not  actually  know.  The  point  is 
you  have  got  bidding,  even  amongst 
the  railroads,  finally,  and  not  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  that  is  right,  we 
do  not  need  the  pipeline  if  the  two 
railroads  were  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  the 
bidding,  there  was  no  need  for  the 
slurry  pipeline  since  it  came  in  a  poor 
economic  third. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Except  perhaps  to 
further  amplify  the  case,  why  are  the 
railroads  so  bound  and  determined  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  prohibit 
competition?  You  know,  if  they  can 


beat  coal  slurry  pipelines  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, so  be  it,  I  am  all  for  it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  am  working  for 
the  consumer  and  his  bill,  if  I  can  save 
the  citizens  of  Arkansas  $500  million  a 
year  for  the  next  30  years  as  a  result 
of  the  potential  of  having  a  competi- 
tive bid  situation.  I  think  we  should  do 
it  so  the  costs  are  properly  allocated 
back.  Maybe  the  prices  of  some  other 
items  are  going  to  have  to  go  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Huckaby)  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  clarify 
a  point  as  to  a  letter  which  was  re- 
ferred to  here  several  times.  I  have  the 
letter  referred  to  from  the  Middle 
South  Utilities,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans. 
This  letter,  from  the  chairman  and 
president  of  this  organization.  Mr. 
Floyd  Lewis.  I  will  not  read  it  all  but 
one  paragraph  which  says: 

While  there  was  additional  competition 
tietween  two  originating  rail  carriers  for  the 
movement  as  far  as  Kansas  City,  the  pipe- 
line alternative  provided  the  only  competi- 
tion to  the  delivering  carrier  from  that 
point  to  the  power  plants. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  lay  that  down 
for  once,  that  it  was  the  pipeline  alter- 
native that  provided  the  competition. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  very  valid  point. 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1010.  the  Coal  Pipe- 
line Act  of  1983  and  commend  the  bi- 
partisan efforts  of  members  of  both 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  in  acting 
on  this  important  legislation.  I  believe 
coal  slurry  is  a  concept  whose  time  has 
come  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
as  public  representatives  to  provide 
this  badly  needed  competition  for  the 
transport  of  coal. 

As  a  Representative  from  any  area 
whose  utility  is  a  captive  shipper  of 
rail-transported  coal.  I  strongly  believe 
that  coal  slurry  pipelines  are  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  consumers  of  our 
country. 

In  light  of  the  recent  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ruling  which 
allows  railroad  coal  transportation 
rates  to  rise  by  15  percent  per  year 
above  inflation,  consideration  of  this 
coal  slurry  legislation  is  indeed  timely. 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power,  the  major 
utility  serving  my  congressional   dis- 


trict, is  a  major  consumer  of  coal  as  an 
electricity  source  burning  over  9  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  per  year.  This  coal  is 
transported  over  1.600  miles  before 
reaching  the  local  W.  A.  Parish  Sta- 
tion where  it  is  burned,  Houston 
Lighting  &  Power  Co.  estimates  that 
the  slurry  pipeline  transportation  of 
coal  to  their  W.  A.  Parish  Station 
could  result  in  a  cost  savings  to  local 
customers  of  $2.2  billion  —present 
value  basis— under  the  projected  cost 
of  rail  transportation  for  the  same 
coal  over  the  remaining  life  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $2.2  billion  repre- 
sents a  significant  savings  to  the  utili- 
ty customers  in  Houston  who  are  cur- 
rently burdened  with  higher  than  av- 
erage utility  bills. 

As  the  debate  on  coal  slurry  has  pro- 
ceeded, we  have  all  been  contacted  by 
the  railroads  who  have  alleged  that 
the  existence  of  coal  slurry  pipelines 
will  further  bankrupt  this  ailing  Indus-  . 
try  and  force  even  greater  railroad  un- 
employment for  the  future.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  response  to  these  allegations  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  points. 

First  of  all,  as  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  free  market  system,  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  existence  of  com- 
petition in  any  industry  is  a  positive 
force  and  one  which  best  serves  the 
consumer.  The  virtual  monopoly  situa- 
tion currently  enjoyed  by  railroads  in 
coal  transportation  does  not  lend  itself 
to  greater  efficiency  or  cost  savings  to 
the  consumers.  Since  most  utilities 
which  bum  coal  have  no  alternative  to 
rail  transport  they  cannot  shop 
around  for  lower  transportation  rates. 
As  a  result  railroads  can  charge  exhor- 
bitant  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
this  coal  and  these  utilities  have  no  re- 
course but  to  accept  these  rate  in- 
creases. 

The  competition  provided  by  coal 
slurry  will  force  railroads  to  be  more 
efficient  in  their  delivery  of  service 
and  more  cognizant  of  their  cost  of 
service.  To  highlight  the  importance 
of  this  competition,  I  want  to  point 
the  members'  attention  to  the  recent 
case  involving  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light.  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  re- 
cently signed  a  20-year  contract  with 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
road. The  railroad,  under  competition 
from  the  proposed  ETSI  coal  pipeline 
underbid  this  pipeline  and  was  able  to 
secure  a  contract  for  this  coal  trans- 
portation. Without  the  existence  of 
the  coal  pipeline  alternative,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  this  railroad 
would  have  the  incentive  to  reduce 
their  rates  or  reevaluate  their  bid. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress Mr.  Chairman  is  the  issue  of  em- 
ployment or  rather  unemployment  as 
the  railroads  allege.  In  response,  a  few 
facts  are  worth  pointing  out.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  unemployment  in  the 
railroad  industry  is  at  an  alltime  high. 
The  Railway  Labor  Executives  Asso- 


ciation estimates  that  the  railroads 
laid  off  126.000  employees  between 
1981  and  1983.  Additionally,  another 
70,000  railroad  employees  are  on  fur- 
lough. This  decline  in  railroad  employ- 
ment cannot  be  attributed  to  coal 
slurry  pipelines  but  rather  stems  from 
a  variety  of  factors  including  the  re- 
cession, the  automation  of  this  indus- 
try and  the  fundamental  restructuring 
of  this  industry  currently  taking  place. 
The  president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Corp.  recently  commented  on  the 
6,000  employees  of  his  company  who 
were  on  layoff.  He  stated  that  they 
would  probably  not  come  back  to  work 
for  the  .ailroads,  and  his  explanation 
was  simple: 

We  are  running  40  percent  more  freight 
tonnage  than  we  did  20  years  ago— with  half 
as  many  employees.  If  we  had  the  same 
number  of  employees  we  had  then,  we 
would  have  priced  ourselves  out  of  the 
market.  How  have  we  done  it?  Automation. 

On  a  more  positive  note  relative  to 
the  employment  situation  is  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction of  coal  slurry  pipelines.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  this  new  industry  will  facili- 
tate new  employment  opportunities. 
Many  of  the  alleged  job  losses  in  the 
railroad  industry  will  be  offset  by  the 
creation  of  jobs  by  these  pipelines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  1010  reflects  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  consumers  in  our  country. 
Both  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  pursuit  of  legislation 
which  grants  eminent  domain  rights 
to  these  pipelines  while  at  the  same 
time  reserving  the  water  rights  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency.  We  will  all 
be  better  served  by  the  existence  of 
coal  slurry  pipelines  and  through  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  we  will  be 
taking  a  significant  step  forward  in 
our  pursuit  of  energy  independence 
for  our  country.  I  once  again  reiterate 
my  strong  support  for  this  legislation 
and  urge  its  prompt  approval.* 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 
gress is  once  again  faced  with  the  deci- 
sion of  constructing  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines, an  issue  which  has  received  a 
great  amount  of  publicity.  When  Con- 
gress votes  on  this  legislation,  I  will 
once  again,  as  I  did  in  1978,  oppose  it. 

The  portion  of  the  Midwest  which  I 
was  elected  to  represent,  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  will 
be  adversely  affected  because  of  this 
legislation.  Composed  of-  highly  pro- 
ductive agricultural  land,  my  Missouri 
district  has  been  severely  hit  by  the 
current  drought.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
legislation,  which  will  divert  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  from  Missouri  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  is  being  considered 
now  as  a  Midwestern  dustbowl  devel- 
ops. Missourians,  major  contributors 
to  our  Nation's  wealth  of  food,  simply 
cannot  afford  to  lose  more  water,  nor 
with  the  teetering  condition  of  the  ag- 


ricultural community,  tolerate  the 
taking  of  land  by  eminent  domain,  an 
unwise  and  unnecessary  authority  to 
private  interests.  We  have  witnessed 
that  the  ETSI  pipeline  has  obtained 
90  percent  of  its  1,400  miles  of  right- 
of-way  using  litigation  procedures  re- 
sulting in  costs  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  pipeline.  Our 
farmers  cannot  withstand  the  disrup- 
tion of  businesses  by  the  building  and 
operation  of  pipelines  on  our  farm- 
lands and  the  use  of  eminent  domain. 
I  alsotake  offense  to  the  devastating 
effect  this  legislation  will  have  on  our 
railroads.  Congress  has  struggled  to 
stop  the  demise  of  our  railway  indus- 
try, vital  in  transporting  crops  and 
other  commodities,  whose  shipment 
prices  will  increase  due  to  the  loss  of 
coal  shipments.  We  now  cannot  allow 
for  its  sequential  destruction.  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  to  assist 
the  industry  through  these  difficult 
times.  Can  we  now  turn  our  backs  to 
this  industry  and  allow  for  higher  un- 
employment? It  has  been  stated  that  a 
net  loss  of  71,000  permanent  jobs. 
41,000  in  the  rail  industry  alone  will  be 
forthcoming.  If  pipelines  are  not  built, 
93,000  permanent  rail  jobs  and  manu- 
facturing jobs  would  be  created  due  to 
the  increased  rail  coal  traffic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems are  also  prevalent.  I  cannot  see 
where  this  Congress  has  in  good  faith 
passed  this  legislation  which  will  bene- 
fit so  few,  and  disrupt  the  lives  of  so 
many.  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
with  a  very  great  concern  over  eco- 
nomical coal  transportation  and  the 
employment  situation  in  the  coal- 
fields, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Coal 
Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

I  firmly  believe  coal  pipelines  will 
erode,  rather  than  enhance,  the  coal 
and  electric  utility's  desire  and  need  to 
obtain  reasonable  transportation  in 
terms  of  the  availability  and  cost  of 
that  transportation. 

Coal  slurry  pipelines  could  never 
serve  the  entire  industry.  Rather,  they 
would  serve  a  selected  few  producers 
and  users  of  coal.  Those  producers 
would  predominantly  be  large  firms 
with  the  ability  to  enter  into  the  long- 
term  contracts  necessary  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  pipeline  construction  and  uti- 
lization. Even  if  small  and  independ- 
ent coal  producers  take  advantage  of 
the  set-aside  provision  I  have  inserted 
into  this  legislation  on  the  committee 
level— and  I  would  like  to  commend 
Chairman  Anderson  for  his  recogni- 
tion of  this  situation— the  majority  of 
coal  producers  and  users  in  this  coun- 
try would  still  be  largely  dependent  on 
the  railroads  for  long-haul  coal  move- 
ments, and  if  in  close  proximity  to  a 
waterway,  the  barge  industry. 

Yet,  what  would  these  coal  produc- 
ers and  utilities  be  left  with?  I  believe 
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they  would  have  to  shoulder  a  finan- 
cial burden  created  by  others  utilizing 
slurry  transportation.  If  coal  pipelines 
are  constructed  in  direct  competition 
with  rail  lines— as  most  of  those  pro- 
posed would— as  large  producers  tap 
into  'hem  undoubtedly  the  railroads 
would  make  up  for  this  lost  traffic  and 
revenue  from  those  coal  producers 
unable  to  use  slurry  transportation. 
The  railroads  would  still  have  the 
same  trackage  and  plant  to  maintain. 
however,  there  would  be  fewer  ship- 
pers to  defray  this  cost. 

As  such,  coal  producers  and  users 
not  utQizing  coal  slurry  pipelines 
would  witness  an  increase  in  their 
transportation  costs.  A  few  may  bene- 
fit, but  many  more  would  suffer.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
stated:  "Railroads  may  respond  to  the 
loss  of  coal  transportation  revenue  by 
raising  rates  for  coal  and  other  com- 
modities." CBO  further  noted  that 
while  energy  prices  would  decrease  for 
utilities  receiving  coal  from  pipelines, 
they  would  increase  those  utilities 
that  continue  to  receive  coal  by  rail. 

A  coal  industry  publication  from  my 
hometown  of  Beckley.  W.  Va..  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Appalachian  coal- 
fields, has  editorialized:    'We  do  not 
believe  the  coal  slurry  pipelines  would 
be  good  for  the  entire  coal  industry. 
They  would  not  help,  but  hurt,  pro- 
duction  in   the  bulk   of   coal   mining 
areas  in  our  country."  The  Pennsylva- 
nia    Coal     Mining     Association     has 
stated:  "For  those  producers  remain- 
ing captive  to  the  railroads,  the  rates 
will   increase  to  compensate   for  any 
business   lost   by   the   railroads   to   a 
slurry   pipeline."   From   the   Alabama 
Coal  Association,  I  have  a  statement 
which  reads,  "We  can  see  no  benefit  in 
this  act  for  our  industry."  And  from 
the  Virginia  Coal  Council,  I  have  a 
letter  in  which  they  state  coal  slurry 
pipelines      are      "counterproductive." 
Furthermore,  in  private  talks,  many 
West  Virginia  coal  producers  have  ex- 
pressed apathy  on  this  issue. 

This  legislation  is  being  promoted  as 
a  procoal  bill,  as  a  procompetition  bill. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  Members 
from  the  Nation's  coal  regions  voted 
against  coal  slurry  when  it  was  defeat- 
ed on  the  House  floor  back  in  1978, 
and   I   expect   they  will   do  so  again 
today.  Coal  slurry  is  a  subterfuge.  It 
directs  attention  away  from  the  real 
problem  within  the  coal  industry.  As  a 
representative  of  a  major  coal-produc- 
ing region,  I  know  that  this  problem  is 
indeed  the  prospect  of  devastatingly 
high  railroad  coal  rates.  But  the  way 
to    deal    with    this    problem    is    not 
through  coal  slurry  pipelines,  an  un- 
tried and  unproven  method.  The  way 
to  deal  with  the  high  rail  coal  rates  is 
by  tackling  them  head  on  by  reform- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Commission   formu- 
lates railroad  coal  rate  policy. 


So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  if 
you  are  concerned  over  the  impact 
high  coal  transportation  rates  will 
have  on  consumers  of  electricity,  do 
not  seize  upon  the  false  promise  of 
coal  slurry  pipelines,  but  rather  join 
the  effort  to  insert  reason  into  the 
ICC's  railroad  coal  rate  guidelines. 
Coal  pipelines  would  not  achieve  this 
goal.  The  coal  and  electric  utility  in- 
dustries need  relief  today,  not  years 
from  now  if  and  when  a  pipeline  is 
constructed  and  if  it  represents  lower 
transportation  rates. 

In  the  Appalachian  coalfields  this 
legislation  is  viewed  with  nothing  but 
distrust.  Mail  coming  into  my  office  is 
9  to  1  against  this  bill  and  the  reason 
given  is  largely  a  concern  over  its  neg- 
ative impact  on  employment. 

West   Virginia  leads  the  Nation  in 
unemployment  and  without  a  doubt, 
this    legislation    would    create    more 
long-term     unemployment     than     it 
would  create  short-term   jobs  during 
the   brief  construction   phase   of   the 
pipelines.  Do  not  let  anyone  fool  you. 
this  is  the  biggest  job  elimination  bill 
ever  to  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  am  talking  about  employ- 
ment among  the  already  heavily  im- 
pacted railroad  work  force,  related  in- 
dustries and  in  the  coal  industry  itself. 
Nearly  100,000  rail  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  and  around  40,000  of  this 
number  have  already  exhausted  their 
unemployment     benefits.     The     bill 
before   us   today   would   undoubtedly 
add  to  this  grim  tally.  The  coal  labor 
union  opposes  this  legislation.  This  is 
a  union  beseiged  with  a  32-percent  un- 
employment level.  It  would  jump  at 
any    legislation    which    would    create 
jobs  in  the  coal  industry.  But  the  bill 
before  us  today  does  nothing  of  the 
sort.    If    this    legislation    makes    any 
promise,  it  is  a  promise  to  increase  un- 
employment. If  this  legislation  has  a 
cost,  it  is  a  cost  measured  in  very  real 
human  terms— job  loss. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  is  it  our 
job  to  put  these  workers  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls?  I  think  not.  Is  it 
proper  for  the  Congress  to  jeopardize 
the  livelihood  of  these  workers,  to  un- 
dermine their  aspirations,  to  make  a 
mockery  of  their  hopes  for  a  better 
future  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies? I  think  not.  Can  we  pass  legisla- 
tion to  shore  up  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system,  necessary  due  to  high  in- 
dustry unemployment,  and  then  sub- 
vert that  effort  by  wTiting  off  the  jobs 
of  thousands  of  railroad  workers?  I 
sincerely  hope  we  will  not. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would 
create  a  regulatory  quagmire  and 
poses  some  real  threats  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  are  gambling  with  the 
public  interest.  We  are  setting  the 
stage  for  a  policy  fiasco  that  will 
return  time  and  time  again  to  haunt 

us. 

Ask  consumers  of  natural  gas  who 
are   paying   the   price   of   take-or-pay 


contracts  what  they  think  of  the 
promises  made  by  this  bill.  Ask  the 
financiers  on  Wall  Street  what  they 
think  about  the  feasibility  of  multibil- 
lion-dollar  coal  pipeline  financing.  Ask 
those  who  mine  this  Nations  coal 
what  they  think  about  the  alleged  jobs 
this  legislation  will  bring  to  the  coal- 
fields. Ask  those  coal  producers  who 
would  suffer  adverse  consequences  as 
the  railroads  are  weakened  as  the 
large  producers  go  to  slurry  transpor- 
tation what  they  think  about  this  leg- 
islation. If  you  support  this  bill,  you 
will  not  get  the  answers  you  want  to 
hear. 

As  a  member  of  both  committees 
with  jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  I 
have  sat  through  countless  hearings 
and  markups  on  coal  slurry  pipelines.  I 
have  heard  every  conceivable  argu- 
ment pro  and  con.  The  bottom  line  for 
me  is  that  coal  slurry  pipelines  will  not 
help  the  people  whom  I  represent  in 
the  coalfields.  And  it  is  with  those  coal 
miners,  those  transportation  workers, 
those  consumers  of  electricity  that  I 
will  cast  my  vote  against  this  bill.« 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


□  1600 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY)  having  assumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  thai 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R  1010)  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Lea.sing  Act  of 
1920  with  respect  to  the  movement  of 
coal,  including  the  movement  of  coal 
over  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  CHENEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  ,   , 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
next  week's  program  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
will  yield.  I  am  pleased  to  advise  him 
that  when  we  complete  our  business 
today  we  will  be  finished  for  the  week. 
There  will  be  no  session  tomorrow  in 
deference  to  the  Jewish  holidays.  We 
will  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday. 

On  Monday  we  have  suspensions, 
but  we  will  just  do  debate  on  the  sus- 
pensions. There  are  five  of  them.  The 
gentleman  has  a  list.  I  believe,  of  the 
bills  we  expect  to  bring  up  on  suspen- 
sions Monday. 

HR.  3323.  the  Washington  work- 
shop authorization;  H.R.  2755.  the  au- 


thorization of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission;  H.R.  559,  Insider 
Trading  Sanctions  Act;  and  two  other 
bills  Involving  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  and  Federal  physicians' 
allowances. 

We  will  postpone  votes  on  those 
bills,  if  they  are  demanded,  until  Tues- 
day, but  upon  completion  of  the 
debate  we  will  go  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  State-Justice  appropria- 
tion bill  and  attempt  to  finish  it. 
Therefore  Members  should  be  on 
notice  that  there  probably  will  be 
votes  on  amendments  to  that  bill.  We 
are  not  bringing  It  under  any  special 
rule,  but  simply  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  therefore,  any  germane 
amendment  would  be  In  order.  There 
probably  will  be  votes  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

We  hope  to  finish  that  bill,  as  I  say. 
And  if  we  have  concluded  that  we 
would  return  to  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act 
and  try  to  complete  general  debate  on 
that  bill  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  we  meet  at  noon.  There 
is  one  bill  scheduled  for  suspension 
and  that  is  a  bill  to  delay  the  pay  cut 
for  civil  service  to  October  I. 

And  then  we  would  take  recorded 
votes  on  the  suspensions  debate  the 
previous  day.  Monday,  as  well  as  that 
bill.  If  one  Is  required. 

Please  note  this:  That  following  the 
votes  on  suspensions  Tuesday,  we 
intend  to  bring  up  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  on  H.R.  3564,  the  crop 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  bill. 

After  that  we  want  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act.  That  comes  under 
an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate. 

We  would  expect  to  continue  that  on 
Wednesday  after  having  considered 
another  veto  message.  House  Joint 
Resolution  338,  which  corrects  a  cleri- 
cal error. 

The  plan  Is  to  complete  consider- 
ation of  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act  on  Wednesday. 

We  then  want  to  take  up  the  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Services  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1984  and  then 
return  to  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  and 
complete  It  by  the  close  of  business 
Thursday. 

There  will  be  no  session  on  Friday, 
September  23d. 

That  concludes  our  program  as  pres- 
ently planned.  It  Is  subject  to  change, 
of  course. 

Any  conference  committee  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  seek  to  override  the  two 
Presidential  vetoes  or  simply  refer 
those  back  to  committee? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  over- 
ride the  vetoes  in  both  of  those  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  also  wonder  if  I  might  inquire  as  to 
the  House  Joint  Resolution  338,  cor- 
rection of  a  clerical  error.  Surely  the 
President  would  not  veto  a  clerical 
error. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  may  have  been  a 
clerical  error  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  vetoed. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  see.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  honorable 
majority  leader  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  schedule  for  continuing  con- 
sideration of  the  coal  slurry  pipeline 
legislation,  we  still  have,  I  think,  ap- 
proximately l'/2  hours  left  on  general 
debate.  Does  the  gentleman  plan  that 
to  be  scheduled  Monday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
do  expect  that  we  schedule  it  Monday 
assuming  our  ability  to  complete  the 
State-Justice  appropriations  bill  with 
any  time  left. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  if  gen- 
eral debate  is  not  completed  Monday, 
when  would  the  majority  leader  antici- 
pate getting  to  it? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Later  in  the  week. 
Perhaps  Thursday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Which 
would  then  put  off  amendments  and 
final  vote  until  the  following  week;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  obviously  If  all  we  did 
next  week  were  to  complete  general 
debate,  then  amendments  would  be 
put  off.  But  that  Is  not  our  intention. 
Our  plan  would  be  to  complete  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
amendments  already  filed.  It  is  our 
hope  and  our  goal  to  complete  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  next  week. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  one  last  time,  I 
appreciate  hearing  that.  Many  of  us 
have  been  concerned  that  the  bill  has 
been  brought  up  despite  the  time  that 
has  been  spent  on  it  in  committee 
before  full  and  adequate  consideration 
has  been  given  to  it. 

However,  now  that  It  Is  on  the  floor, 
those  same  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  expressed  that  concern  In  the 
past  would  now  like  to  see  us  get  on 
with  the  bill  and  move  it  through  the 
process. 

And  I  am  hopeful  that  the  majority 
leader  will  encourage  that  effort. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  acting  minori- 
ty leader  will  yield  further,  that  is  my 
hope,  too.  I  am  cosponsor  of  that  legis- 
lation and  have  been  in  two  preceding 
Congresses.  I  have  been  disappointed 
as  others  have  been  on  those  occasions 


to  see  that  legislation  move  almost  to 
the  state  of  completion  and  die  on  the 
calendar  at  the  close  of  the  Congress 
on  two  separate  occasions.  Once  it  had 
passed  the  other  body. 

Therefore,  I  would  do  whatever  is 
within  my  reasonable  power  to  see  to 
it  that  the  bill  would  be  considered  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  considering 
other  priorities  that  we  have.  I  surely 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  complete  it.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  it  held  over  until 
next  year.  If  it  is,  of  course,  it  is  jiot 
dead  as  it  has  been  on  previous'  occa- 
sions when  dying  on  the  calendar  at 
the  end  of  an  even  numbered  year. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much  for  the  courtesy  he 
has  extended  to  us. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  19,  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXCLUDE  AN 
ARTICLE  FROM  THE  PERMA- 
NENT RECORD 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle that  I  inserted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  September  13,  1983,  at 
page  E4229,  not  appear  In  the  perma- 
nent Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  559. 
THE  INSIDER  TRADING  SANC- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  have 
until  midnight  tonight.  September  15, 
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1983.  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  559,  the 
Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  this 
been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority,  the  minori- 
ty staff,  all  of  the  objectors,  the  ap- 
propriate individuals  on  the  floor,  and 
everybody  that  we  could  think  of.  so 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  filing  of  this  report 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRFSSION.\L  RFCORD— HOLSE 


September  15,  1983 


September  15,  1983 
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WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  81)  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16,  1983,  as  "World  Food  Day," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May   10.   1983,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon),  and  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  263.  leg- 
islation   authorizing    and    requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  16.  1983.  as  World 
Food   Day.   The   measure   before   us. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  is  identical 
legislation     which     has     passed     the 
Senate.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
during  the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  the 
97th  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  1  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion. We  were  pleased  that  the  Con- 
gress, on  both  occasions,  passed  the 
measure  and  welcomed  the  President's 
proclamatioris    officially     designating 
October  16.  as  World  Food  Day. 

While  the  critical  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  has  not  abated  since 
this  Nation  has  begun  celebrating 
World  Food  Day.  thousands  of  observ- 
ances and  activities  held  throughout 
the  United  States  commemorating 
that  day  helped  to  increase  markedly 
public  recognition  of  the  hunger  issue. 
For  example:  In  1981.  178  organiza- 
tions were  active  participants  in  the 
National  Committee  for  World  Food 
Day;  in  1982  the  number  rose  to  262. 
Today,  over  300  organizations  banded 


together  to  make  coriaiti  that  October 
16,  1983,  is  designated  World  Food 
Day  and  to  hold  observances,  special 
seminars  and  other  activities  com- 
memorating that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981  World  Food 
Day  was  supported  by  special  procla- 
mations from  the  President,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  50  States,  and  the  Island 
of  Guam.  In  1982  over  100  mayors 
joined  ranks  with  the  President  and 
all  the  Governors  in  issuing  special 
proclamations.  This  year,  in  addition 
to  a  repetition  of  all  the  above  sup- 
port, many  mayors  are  considering 
urban  food  policy,  citizen  task  forces 
and  panels  to  look  into  the  problem. 

At  the  grassroots  level  citizens  have 
expanded  temporary  community  com- 
mittees commemorating  World  Food 
Day  into  creating  permanent  clearing- 
houses for  information  about  the 
hunger  issue. 

I  am  confident  that  World  Food  Day 
and  the  related  programs  undertaken 
to  inform  the  American  public  about 
hunger  and  malnutrition  will  continue 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  public  education  effort. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  commemorat- 
ing October  16,  1983,  as  World  Food 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Indiana  (Mrs.  HalD  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  81 
Whereas  hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  are 
those  who  are  suffering  the  most  serious  ef- 
fects of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  with  mil- 
lions of  children  dying  each  year  from 
hunger-related  illness  and  disease,  and 
many  others  suffering  permanent  physical 
or  mental  impairment,  including  blindness, 
because  of  vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies; 
Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  danger  posed  by  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases  to  these  groups 
and  to  other  people  is  intensified  by  unem- 
ployment and  slow  rates  of  economic 
growth: 

Whereas  national  policies  concerning 
food,  farmland,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 
all  residents  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  at  health  risk: 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  required  for  food  production 
throughout  the  United  States  ensure  care 
for  the  national  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generations; 


Whereas  the  United  States  has  always 
supported  the  principle  that  the  health  of  a 
nation  depends  on  a  strong  agricultural 
foundation  based  on  private  enterprise  and 
the    primacy    of    the    independent    family 

farm:  .  . 

Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  is  significantly  increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  its  production 
are  improved: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  worlds 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  improve  the  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  its  humanitarian 
concern  for  helping  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  international 
community; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  paradox  of 
immense  farm  surpluses  and  rising  farm 
foreclosures  in  America  despite  the  desper- 
ate need  for  food  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  around  the  world; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
1980  report  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  World  Hunger  was  that  efforts  be  under- 
taken to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
world  hunger  problem; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  designated  October  IG  of  each  year 
as  World  Food  Day  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  increasingly  danger- 
ous world  food  situation. 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  bv  proclamations 
of  the  fifty  States,  the  Dis.ri:!  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Piieto  Rico,  and 
other  territories  and  posssp-siom.  of  ^'rxf 
United  States,  by  resolutions  of  ConL-ress. 
by  Presidential  proclamations,  by  programs 
of  the  United  States  DCTJUTtment  of  Agricul 
ture  and  other  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  and  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  many  other  nations:  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  nation- 
al private  and  voluntary  organizations  plan 
to  participate  in  World  Food  Day  observ- 
ances this  year:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reseiitatii^es  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  16. 
1983.  is  designated  World  Food  Day".  The 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  obsene  that  day  with  appropriate 
activities  to  explore  ways  in  which  our 
Nation  can  further  contribute  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware,  hunger  and  chronic 
malnutrition  remain  daily  facts  of  life 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  Although 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  the  United  States,  certain 
groups  remain  vulnerable  to  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases.  The  United 
States  has  always  supported  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  health  of  a  nation  de- 
pends on  a  strong  agricultural  founda- 
tion based  on  private  enterprise  and 


the  primacy  of  the  independent  family 
farm.  Designation  of  this  day  will 
focus  attention  and  alert  the  public  to 
the  increasingly  dangerous  world  food 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  263 
calling  on  the  President  to  designate 
October  16,  1983.  as  "World  Food 
Day." 

Each  year  on  this  day,  member  na- 
tions of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations 
which  number  close  to  150  countries, 
are  joined  by  over  300  national  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  to  ob- 
serve World  Food  Day,  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  increasingly  dangerous 
world  food  situation. 

The  United  States  has  long  taken 
the  lead  in  demonstrating  its  humani- 
tarian concern  for  the  world's  hungry 
and  malnourished.  We  must  continue 
our  commitment  to  ending  world 
hunger  if  we  expect  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  our  lifetime. 

Of  all  the  circumstances  which  can 
produce  widespread  hunger,  poverty  is 
the  most  prevalent  cause.  By  alleviat- 
ing poverty,  we  would  eradicate  the 
worst  aspects  of  malnutrition  and 
chronic  hunger. 

Consider  the  stark  realities: 

According  to  the  FAO.  approximate- 
ly 450  million  people  are  chronically 
hungry,  as  many  as  1  billion  are  un- 
dernourished. 

Each  year,  15  to  20  million  people 
die  as  a  result  of  hunger  and  starva- 
tion. 

Forty-one  thousand  people  die  each 
day. 

Twenty-eight  people  die  each 
minute,  21  of  whom  are  children. 

The  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger  estimated  that  one  in 
four  children  in  the  developing  world 
die  before  the  age  of  5— mostly  from 
nutrition-related  causes. 

One  out  of  every  eight  people  on 
Earth  is  hungry  most  of  the  time. 

More  than  1  American  in  7  is  living 
below  the  Government's  official  pover- 
ty line,  or  more  pointedly,  34.4  million, 
15  percent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion. Of  these  figures,  35.6  percent  are 
black,  29.9  percent  are  Hispanic,  and 
12  percent  are  white.  Clearly,  poverty 
is  colorblind.  Of  these  figures,  native 
American,  migrant  workers,  the  elder- 
ly, and  children  are  most  vulnerable  to 
malnutrition  and  related  diseases. 

As  a  result,  hunger  is  emerging  again 
as  a  national  i.ssue  even  as  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  surplus  dairy  products 
rise  to  record  levels. 

There  are  more  chronically  hungry 
and  malnourished  individuals  in  the 
world  than  10  years  ago,  and  both  the 
FAO  and  World  Bank  fear  the  num- 
bers will  likely  increase  before  they  di- 
minish. Ironically,  food  production  has 
grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  popu- 


lation growth  for  the  world— except 
for  the  continent  of  Africa,  where  food 
production  has  failed  to  match  popula- 
tion growth  over  the  last  two  or  so 
decades;  16  African  nation;;  are  experi- 
encing critical  food  shortage.^.  Ex- 
tremely unfavorable  crop  conditions 
are  reported  for  eight  more.  Pood 
shortages  are  also  reported  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia.  Food  aid  is  meeting 
immediate  needs,  except  for  pockets  of 
starvation  in  hard-to-reach  areas. 
However,  if  bad  weather  persists,  the 
situation  could  be  much  worse  in  the 
coming  months. 

A  global  food  supply  crisis  appears 
likely  within  20  years  unless  the  level 
of  food  production  is  increased  and 
the  means  of  distribution  and  of  re- 
sources for  production  are  improved. 

By  joining  with  the  world  in  com- 
memorating World  Food  Day  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  the  United  States  recommits 
itself  to  year-round  antihunger  action. 
It  is  essential  that  we  address  effective 
food  strategies  and  policies  as  integral 
elements  of  an  overall  effort  to  allevi- 
ate poverty.  By  bringing  about  a  sig- 
nificant and  permanent  rise  in  income 
and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  food,  we  w'ill  be  making  an 
important  contribution  to  humanity. 

I  would  add  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  now  appears  that  the  House 
will  soon  have  a  structural  vehicle  for 
assembling  a  comprehensive  overview 
of  the  world  hunger  problem.  The  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman)  now  has  255  co- 
sponsors  and  I  hope  that  the  select 
committee  will  soon  be  in  place  so  that 
it  can  provide  guidance  to  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  regarding  needed 
efforts  to  combat  hunger.# 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  131)  designating  "Na- 
tional Cystic  Fibrosis  Week.'  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Spea.ker,  re.serving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  rise  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  minority  has  no  objection  to  this 
joint  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  i  o.-erva- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t-mpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requpii  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  wa.«;  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  .'oirt  res- 
olution, as  loliows: 

S.J.  Res.  131 

Whereas  cystic  fibrosis  is  the  number  one 
genetic  killer  of  children  iii  Americi.  and 
about  thirty  thousand  children  and  yojng 
adults  in  this  country  have  cystic  fibrosis; 
and 

Whereas  public  knowledge  about  cystic  li 
brosis   contributes   to   early   detection   and 
treatment  of  the  disease  and  to  improved 
understanding  about  the  symptoms  of  cystic 
fibrosis:  and 

Whereas  increased  national  a-.vareness  of 
cystic  fibrosis  and  of  the  .voung  people 
Nvhose  li\'es  are  affected  by  the  disease  stim- 
ulates public  concern  and  increafed  atlen- 
;ion  to  research  .seeking  control  and  cure: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
reicntalives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congres!'  assr.rbfed.  That  the  week  of 
September  18  through  24.  1983.  is  designat- 
ed as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week",  and 
the  President  is  anhorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ( rremonies  and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker, 
cystic  f;  j  >';s  is  the  No.  1  genetic 
killer  of  children  in  America.  Also, 
about  30,000  rliildren  and  young 
adults  in  this  country  have  cystic  fi- 
brosis. I  feel  that  the  public  knowl- 
edge about  cystic  fibrosis  contributes 
tc  early  detection  and  treatment  of 
the  disease  and  to  improved  under- 
standing about  the  symptoms  of  cystic 
fibrosis.  Designation  of  this  week  will 
focus  attention  on  this  disease  and  en- 
courage funding  for  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  MONTH 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Ser\'ice  be  discharged  from  ftirther 
consideration  of  the  Senat..^  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  82'  designating  No- 
vember 1983  as  "National  Alzheimer  s 
Disease  Month."  and  ask  lor  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The    Clerk    read    the    title    of 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right   to  object— and  I  shall   not 
object— I  ri&t  in  support  of  this  resolu 
tion  declaring  the  month  of  November 
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as     "National     Alzheimer's     Disease 
Month. " 

Alzheimer's  disease,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  senile  dementia,  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging.  This 
devastating  disease  accounts  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  it  affects  more  than  1.5 
million  Americans  at  an  anticipated 
annual  cost  of  $20  billion.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  fourth  most  common 
cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans—behind heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke— accounting  directly  or  in- 
directly for  up  to  120,000  deaths  a 
year. 

Until  recently,  relatively  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  tragic  dis- 
ease. In  fact,  it  had  come  to  be  known 
as   the   silent   epidemic.   Fortunately, 
the  situation  is  beginning  to  change. 
Last  year,  I  was  most  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  a  similar  resolution,  also  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia.  This   legislation,    which   became 
Public  Law  97-277,  declared  Thanks- 
giving week  1982  as   'National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Week."  The  declaration 
of  such  a  week  proved  tremendously 
helpful  in  focusing  national  attention 
on  the  plight  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
victims  and  their  families.  In  recent 
months,  numerous  feature  articles  on 
the  disease  have  appeared  in  national 
magazines  such  as  Time  and  Ladies 
Home  Journal.  And  in  virtually  every 
major  newspaper  in  the  country.  Tele- 
vision shows  such  as  "20/20. "  "Night- 
line. "    "60  Minutes. "  "Today. "     Good 
Morning  America,"  and  even  "Trapper 
John,  M.D. '■  have  featured  stories  on 
Alzheimer's  disease.  It  seems,  at  last, 
that  the  silent  epidemic  has  found  a 
voice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  month  of  November  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month" 
will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  efforts 
to  public  awareness  of  the  disease. 
Hopefully,  this  increased  awareness 
will  encourage  additional  research, 
leading  to  the  eventual  discovery  of  a 
cure  for  this  tragic  disease.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting Senate  Joint  Resolution  82. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  82 
Whereas  more  than  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  are  affected  by 
Alzheimer's  disease  which  is  a  surprisingly 
common  disorder  that  destroys  certain  vital 
cells  of  the  brain; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  responsi- 
ble for  50  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admission,  at  an  anticipated  annual  cost  of 
almost  $20,000,000,000; 
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Whereas  in  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  parent  will  succumb  to  this  disease; 
Whereas    Alzheimer's    disease    Is    not    a 
normal  consequence  of  aging;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  may  stimulate  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  which  may 
lead,  in  turn,  to  increased  research  and 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  Alz- 
heimer's disease:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  November  1983 
is  designated  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month  ".  The  President  is  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  that  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  1,500.000  Americans  are  af- 
fected by  Alzheimer's  disease  which  is 
a  surprisingly  common  disorder  that 
destroys  certain  vital  cells  of  the 
brain.  Also.  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the 
fourth  leading  cause  of  death  among 
older  Americans.  Designation  of  this 
month  will  focus  attention  on  this  dis- 
ease and  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
national  awareness  and  stimulate  the 
interest  and  concern  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  rise  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution declaring  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. 1983.  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month."  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready expressed  unanimous  approval 
of  this  resolution,  and.  as  of  this 
morning.  248  of  our  colleagues  had 
signed  on  as  cosponsors  of  the  House 
companion  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 179.  which  I  introduced  with  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii.  That  there  is  a 
broad  base  of  support  for  this  measure 
is  undeniable. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  an  insidious 
and  surprisingly  common  disorder  that 
destroys  certain  vital  cells  of  the  brain 
causing  senile  dementia.  While  most  of 
ics  1.5  million  victims  are  elderly.  Alz- 
heimer's disease  is  not  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  growing  old. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing epidemic  proportions,  affecting  be- 
tween 5  and  10  percent  of  all  people 
over  65.  It  is  the  fourth  most  common 
cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans, accounting  directly  or  indirectly 
for  up  to  120.000  deaths  a  year. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  tragic  diseases  of  our  time,  not 
just  for  what  it  does  to  the  victim,  but 
for  its  devastating  effect  on  families 
and  friends.  The  symptoms  are  slow 
and  insidious,  with  the  earliest  impair- 
ment being  loss  of  recent  memory.  As 
the  disease  progresses  memory  loss  in- 
creases and  reasoning  deteriorates. 
Soon,  simple  tasks  become  impossible 
chores.  The  victim  usually  becomes  de- 
pressed, agitated,  irritable,  and  rest- 
less. In  the  final  stages  of  the  disease, 
he  is  totally  unable  to  care  for  him- 
self, and  deteriorates  to  a  vegetative 


state,   requiring  constant,   round-the- 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  victim  can  be  cared  for  at  home  by 
the  spouse  and  family.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  vast  majority  are  com- 
mitted to  nursing  homes,  placing  a  tre- 
mendous financial  as  well  as  psycho- 
logical burden  on  family  members. 
Alzheimer's  victims  constitute  50  per- 
cent to  60  percent  of  the  1.3  million 
Americans  in  nursing  homes,  at  an  es- 
timated average  annual  cost  of  $17,000 
per  patient— an  expense  virtually  uti- 
covered  by  private  insurance  or  medi- 
care until  family  finances  are  depleted 
to  public  aid  level. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation declaring  a  week  in  November 
as      "National     Alzheimer's     Disease 
Week."  The  legislation,  which  became 
Public  Law  97-277.  was  tremendously 
helpful   in  stimulating  public   aware- 
ness   of    Alzheimer's    disease.    Since 
then,    numerous    national    magazines 
and  major  newspapers  from  all  over 
the  country  have  featured  articles  on 
the  subject.  Network  television  shows 
have  featured  countless  stories  about 
Alzheimer's  disease  victims  and  their 
families.  In  the  past  year,  local  chap- 
ters of  the  National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease  and   Related  Disorders  Associa- 
tion, comprised  of  family  and  friends 
of  Alzheimer's  victims  who  serve  as 
support  groups  for  one  another,  have 
grown  in  number  from  58  to  80— an  in- 
crease of  almost  40  percent.  And  here 
in  Washington  increased  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  problems  associated 
with  the  disease.  Earlier  this  year.  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Margaret  Heckler  announced  the  for- 
mation of  an  interagency  task  force  on 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Hearings  on  the 
issue    have    been    held    in    both    the 
House    and    Senate,    and    additional 
funding    has    been    proposed    for    re- 
search  on  the  disease  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  Progress  is  being  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  month  of  November  as 
•National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month" 
will  significantly  enhance  our  efforts 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  this 
tragic  affliction.  This,  in  turn,  will 
hopefully  lead  to  increased  research, 
and  eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a 
cure.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82. 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  convey  my  support  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  82.  which  would  concen- 
tra:e  national  attention  on  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  senile  dementia.  Alzhei- 
mer's disease. 

The  mistaken  belief  that  senility  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  old  age  en- 
genders discrimination  against  older 
Americans  in  housing,  employment, 
and  particularly,  health  care.  Due  to 
this  misconception,  senior  citizens  dis- 
playing   symptoms    of    memory    loss. 


confusion,  and  disorientation,  usually 
do  not  receive  the  medical  attention 
that  is  needed  for  a  proper  diagnosis 
of  their  condition. 

We  can  no  longer  avoid  coming  to 
grips  with  a  major  national  health 
problem  which  affects  more  than  1.5 
million  Americans  and  is  the  fourth 
most  common  cause  of  death  among 
the  elderly.  Alzheimer's  disease  rep- 
resents an  enormous  burden  which 
will  grow  exponentially  in  coming 
years  unless  its  cause  and  successful 
treatment  are  found.  The  annual  cost 
of  this  disease,  an  estimated  $20  bil- 
lion, cannot  continue  to  be  absorbed 
by  nursing  homes,  government,  and 
victims'  families. 

Last  year,  I  was  most  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  a  similar  resolution  declaring 
Thanksgiving  week,  1982,  as  National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Week.  The  decla- 
ration of  such  a  week  proved  tremen- 
dously helpful  in  focusing  national  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  victims  and  their  families. 
However,  many  Americans  continue  to 
assume  that  senility  is  the  result  of  a 
natural  deterioration  of  the  mind.  We 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
assumption,  and  thereby  restore  digni- 
ty and  respect  to  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  declara- 
tion of  the  month  of  November  as  Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month  will 
not  be  of  great  assistance  in  fostering 
public  awareness  of  this  disease.  Hope- 
fully, the  increased  awareness  result- 
ing from  this  designation  will  encour- 
age additional  research,  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  a  cure  for  this  tragic  dis- 
ease. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
82.* 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ADULT  DAY  CARE 
CENTER  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  132)  designating  the  week 
beginning  September  25,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  rise  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  minority  has  no  objection  to  the 
joint  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser-.a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  132 

Whereas  there  are  nearly  eight  hundred 
adult  day  care  centers  nationwide,  some  of 
which  serve  adults  starting  at  age  eighteen 
and  others  which  serve  primarily  senior  citi- 
zens, providing  a  safe  and  positive  environ- 
ment to  partially  disabled  individuals  in 
need  of  daytime  assistance  and  supervision; 

Whereas  adult  day  care  centers  provide 
necessary  health  maintenance  functions 
and  medical  care,  including  medication  mon- 
itoring, therapies,  and  health  education, 
and  are  operated  by  professional  staffs  who 
identify  the  need  for  additional  health  serv 
ices  and  make  appropriate  referrals: 

Whereas  adult  day  care  centers  provide 
opportunities  for  social  interactions  to 
otherwise  isolated  individuals  and  assist 
them  in  attaining  and  maintaining  a  maxi 
mum  level  of  independence;  and 

Whereas  these  centers  offer  relief  to  fami- 
lies who  otherwise  must  care  for  disabled  el- 
derly persons  on  a  twenty-four-hour-per-day 
basis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemble^-.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning September  25.  1983,  is  designated 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week". 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Mrs  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  nearly  800  adult  day  care 
centers  nationwide,  some  of  which 
serve  adults  starting  at  age  18  and 
others  which  serve  primarily  senior 
citizens.  These  centers  provide  a  safe 
and  positive  environment  to  partially 
disabled  individuals  in  need  of  daytime 
assistance  and  supervision.  Designa- 
tion of  this  week  will  focus  attention 
on  these  adult  day  care  centers  that 
provide  necessary  health  maintenance 
functions  and  on  the  professional 
staffs  who  provides  excellent  medical 
care  to  these  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  rapidly  growing  number 
of  Americans,  health  deterioration, 
social  isolation,  and  dependence  on 
others  are  a  fact  of  life.  When  com- 
pounded with  today's  fragmented  ap- 
proach to  health  care  and  skyrocket- 
ing medical  costs,  these  problems  can 
be  overwhelming.  Beginning  today,  we 
in  Congress  have  the  opportunity  to 
reverse  this  trend.  By  proclaiming  the 
week  of  September  25,  1983,  "National 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week."  we  rec- 
ognize adult  day  care  centers  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  health  care  continuum  for 
disabled  and  senior  citizens. 

Since  their  inception,  adult  day  care 
centers  have  proved  to  be  a  cost-effec- 
tive, comprehensive  means  of  health 


care  delivery  for  those  who  hav°  trou- 
ble managing  on  a  daily  basis,  but  do 
not  require  institutionalization.  By 
providing  a  variety  of  health  related 
and  social  services  in  a  comn unity  set- 
ting, adult  day  care  centers  all'3w  tneir 
participants  to  remain  relatively  inde- 
pendent. In  addition,  these  centers 
promote  self-sufficiency  by  easing  the 
financial  and  emotional  burden  caring 
for  disabled  family  members  frequent- 
ly^laces  on  their  families. 

Among  the  attributes  of  adult  day 
care  centers  is  their  cost.  They  are 
funded  by  private  donations  and  by 
fees  to  patients,  which  are  determined 
by  ability  to  pay.  Moreover,  they  are 
considerably  less  expensive  than  nurs- 
ing homes. 

When  one  considers  the  minimal  ex- 
pense and  maximum  chance  for  func- 
tional independence,  adult  day  care 
centers  emerge  as  an  enriching  alter 
native  to  present  health  care  systems. 
During  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  coordinating  activities  in 
their  districts  which  highlight  the 
assets  of  adult  day  care  centers.  As 
more  people  make  use  of  the  services 
offered  by  adult  day  care  centers,  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  handicapped  and 
elderl  ■  will  greatly  improve.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engro.ssed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  thirri  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS 
WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  283)  designating  the  week 
beginning  November  6,  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Disabled  Veterans  Week."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  283  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning November  6.  1983.  as  "National 
Disabled  Veterans  Week." 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  sacrifices  that  disabled  vet- 
erans have  made  for  the  continued 
freedom  and  security  of  our  country. 
Often  these  sacrifices  are  known  only 
to  the  veterans  and  their  families  and 
will  never  be  fully  acknowledged  or 
repaid.   These   brave   soldiers   paid   a 
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high  price  for  freedom,  a  freedom  we 
often  take  for  granted. 

In  my  opinion,  disabled  veterans, 
have  always  deserved  special  consider- 
ation and  we  should  continue  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  protect  the  inter- 
est of  these  brave  men  and  women. 

By  designating  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 6.  1983.  as  'National  Disabled  Vet- 
erans Week."  this  week  can  be  a  time 
of  commemoration  and  celebration,  a 
time  to  publicly  recognize  the  bravery 
and  loyalty  of  some  of  America's  finest 
men  and  women.  I  feel  that  as  a 
nation  we  should  acknowledge  the 
heroic  deed  of  our  men  and  women 
who  served  so  bravely  during  a  time  of 
crisis  and  conflict. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  focus 
America's  attention  on  all  of  those  dis- 
abled veterans  of  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  war,  and  the  Vietnam  war  who 
served  our  country  so  loyally.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  283 
Whereas  there  are  two  million  five  hun- 
dred   thousand    disabled    veterans    in    the 
United  States; 

Whereas  disabled  veterans  have  sacrificed 
their  well-being  in  the  service  of  their  coun 
try; 

Whereas  disabled  veterans  endure  severe 
disabilities,  such  as  loss  of  limb,  paralysis, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  delayed-slress  syn- 
drome; 

Whereas  16  to  35  per  centum  of  all  dis- 
abled veterans  are  jobless  as  a  result  of 
their  disabilities;  and 

Whereas  disabled  veterans  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  national  welfare 
Now.  therefore,  be  it: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recognition 
of  the  contributions  that  disabled  veterans 
have  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  the  week  l)eginn)ng  November  6. 
1983.  is  designated  National  Disabled  Vet- 
erans W»>ek ",  The  President  is  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  Gov- 
_£mment  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  to  observe  that  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 
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AMENSMKirrS  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HALL  OF 
INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana: In  paragraph  1.  strike  out  "two  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "two  million  three  hundred 
thousand  " 

In  paragraph  4.  strike  out  'Whereas  16  to 
35  percentum  of  all  disabled  veterans  are 
jobless  a-s  a  result  of  their  disabilities;  and' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  Whereas  these 
disabled  veterans  consistently  experience  in- 
ordir.itely  high  rates  of  joblessness;  and ". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana 
(Mrs.  Hall). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  2,300,000  disabled  veterans 
in  the  United  Slates  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  well-being  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  I  find  it  disturbing  that 
these  disabled  veterans  consistently 
experience  inordinately  high  rates  of 
joblessness.  Designation  of  this  week 
will  recognize  the  contributions  that 
disabled  veterans  have  made  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  283. 
I  want  to  thank  those  Members  who 
joined  me  in  calling  for  a  National  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Week  last  year  and  the 
246  of  my  colleagues  who  are  sponsors 
of  this  resolution  this  session. 

As  Americans,  we  have  the  good  for- 
tune and  blessing  to  live  in  freedom. 
But.  this  freedom  has  been  maintained 
at  great  cost,  and  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  set  aside  a  day  each 
year  in  November  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  all  Americans  who  have  given 
selflessly  to  protect  our  rights  and  lib- 
erties. 

Of  the  many  fine  men  and  women 
who  have  served  this  Nation  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  there  is  a  group  of  vet- 
erans, the  disabled,  which  deserves 
special  recognition. 

These  veterans  have  suffered  seri- 
ous, long-lasting  injury  such  as  paraly- 
sis, blindness,  loss  of  limb,  and  delayed 
stress  syndrome,  with  which  they 
must  cope  every  day  of  their  lives. 

While  it  is  beyond  our  means  to  ever 
fully  compensate  these  brave  Ameri- 
cans for  their  sacrifices,  we  must  at 
the  very  least  let  them  know  that  we 
remember  their  unselfish  contribution 
as  well  as  their  continuing  courage 
and  that  we  deeply  appreciate  their  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  safeguarding  oiir 
national  security  and  the  freedom  in 
which  we  live. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  who 
have  sponsored  with  me  this  legisla- 
tion to  set  aside  the  week  of  November 
6  to  pay  tribute  to  the  disabled  veter- 
ans of  America,  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution 
to  honor  those  who  have  lost  their 
health  and  well-being  in  service  to  our 
country.* 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
283  requesting  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  November  6. 
1983.  as  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week." 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  sacrifices  which  veterans 
have  made  for  continued  freedom  and 
security  in  this  country.  These  sacri- 
fices have  many  times  t)€en  at  the  cost 


of  loss  of  limbs,  loss  of  the  senses  such 
as  hearing  and  sight,  and  have  often 
dramatically  changed  the  lives  of  not 
only  the  veterans,  but  also  of  their 
families,  and  at  great  emotional  and  fi- 
nancial expense.  Too  often  these  sacri- 
fices are  known  only  to  the  veterans 
and  their  families  and  will  never  be 
fully  acknowledged  or  repaid.  Howev- 
er, we  as  fellow  Americans  can  begin 
to  share  the  anguish  and  suffering  felt 
by  our  country's  protectors  by  recog- 
nizing the  plight  of  disabled  veterans 
and  by  giving  them  the  special  consid- 
eration they  deserve,  beginning  on  No- 
vember 6. 

I  would  like  to  especially  acknowl- 
edge the  disabled  veterans  of  my  home 
State,  New  Jersey.  Of  the  50  States, 
New  Jersey  has  the  eighth  largest  pop- 
ulation of  veterans,  a  total  of  about  1.1 
million    people.    There    are    approxi- 
mately 77.000  disabled  veterans  in  New 
Jersey  whom  we  know  about.  There 
are  probably  others  who  have  not  yet 
felt  able  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
rest  of  New  Jersey's  population.  I  want 
to    encourage    those    hopefully    few 
numbers  of  disabled  veterans  to  make 
your  presence  known  to  us.  so  that  we 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  publicly 
recognize   you   for   your  bravery   and 
loyalty  to  your  country.  Without  your 
commitment  to  our  freedom,  we  would 
not  be  where  we  are  today.  We  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  selfless  and 
heroic  deeds  in  our  times  of  conflict 
and  crisis.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
we  have  not  forgotten. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  wholeheart- 
edly support  House  Joint  Resolution 
283  which  will  rightfully  commemo- 
rate all  disabled  veterans  in  America, 
from  those  who  still  remember  World 
War  I  to  those  who  are  our  most 
recent  casualties  in  Lebanon.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J  Res.  311)  to  proclaim  March  20. 
1984.  as  "National  Agriculture  Day." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  rise  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  minority  has  no  objection  to  this 
joint  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  311 
Whereas  agriculture  is  this  Nation's  most 
basic  industry,  and  its  associated  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  segments, 
together  provide  more  jobs  than  any  other 
single  industry;  and 

Whereas  the  productivity  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  a  vital  ingredient  in  our  strength 
as  a  Nation,  both  domestically  and  on  the 
world  scene;  and 

Whereas  to  maintain  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture it  is  necessary  that  all  Americans 
should  understand  how  agriculture  affects 
their  lives  and  well-being,  and  should  be 
aware  of  their  personal  stake  in  an  abun- 
dant food  and  fiber  supply:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  20, 
1984,  is  hereby  proclaimed  "National  Agri- 
culture Day  ",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware  agriculture  is  this 
Nation's  most  basic  industry,  and  its 
associated  production,  processing,  and 
marketing  segments,  together  provide 
more  jobs  than  any  other  single  indus- 
try. The  productivity  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  a  vital  ingredient  in  our 
strength  as  a  Nation,  both  domestical- 
ly and  on  the  world  scene.  Designation 
of  this  week  will  focus  attention  on 
this  Nation's  agriculture  industry  and 
will  encourage  Americans  to  find  out 
how  agriculture  affects  their  lives  and 
well-being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  which  the  House  is  passing  today 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  311,  is  very 
timely.  The  legislation  proclaims 
March  20.  1984.  as  National  Agricul- 
ture Day  for  next  year,  continuing  a 
tradition  of  aruiual  celebrations  of  this 
event.  As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  I  have  sponsored  House 
Joint  Resolution  311  with  the  Honora- 
ble Edward  R.  Madigan  of  Illinois,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  234  other  Members  of  the 
House.  There  have  been  few  periods  in 
the  past  when  the  contributions  of 
American  agriculture  to  our  national 
needs  have  been  more  sharply  defined. 
Consider  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  Many  of 
our  farming  areas  this  summer  have 
been  devastated  by  the  worst  drought 
in  nearly  50  years.  That  drought 
struck  at  a  time  when  the  planted 
acreage  of  some  of  our  major  crops 
had  been  sharply  reduced  by  a  Gov- 
ernment surplus-control  program.  As  a 
result,  this  year's  corn  crop  has  been 


cut   by   nearly   50   percent   from   last 
year's  level. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you 
might  think  that  the  consumers  of 
this  country  were  facing  a  crisis.  In 
other  countries,  or  at  earlier  times,  a 
drought  of  the  kind  we  have  suffered 
might  have  meant  dramatic  shortages 
of  food.  We  might  have  had  to  worry 
about  not  having  enough  for  our 
people  to  eat.  We  might  be  facing  food 
rationing,  or  widespread  hunger. 

But  that  is  not  happening  in  the 
United  States  today.  If  there  are  lines 
at  food  stores,  they  are  checkout  lines 
of  people  who  can  still  get  the  world's 
most  varied  and  nutritious  diet  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Our  agriculture  is  so 
powerful,  in  other  words,  that  Ameri- 
cans will  be  fully  protected  in  spite  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  drought. 

Certainly,  the  drought  losses  will 
have  some  impact  on  consumers. 
Prices  of  some  crops,  including  corn 
and  soybeans,  are  up.  This  will  put 
heavy  pressure  on  our  livestock  pro- 
ducers, many  of  whom  are  losing 
money,  and  the  result  will  be  some  de- 
cline in  livestock  supplies  next  year. 
Retail  food  prices  in  1984  will  rise  by  a 
little  more  than  we  had  expected,  but 
the  increase  will  still  be  moderate  by 
any  reasonable  standards. 

The  point  that  I  hope  all  Americans 
will  see  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  a  moderate  increase  in 
some  food  prices  next  year.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  comparatively 
small  impact  we  expect  is  something 
of  a  minor  miracle  when  you  look  at 
the  circumstances.  If  American  agri- 
culture had  not  been  as  powerful  and 
productive  as  it  is,  the  1983  drought 
could  have  been  a  catastrophe  for  our 
country.  I  realize  it  is  hard  to  drama- 
tize something  that  did  not  happen, 
but  I  wish  all  our  people  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  how  well  the  ag- 
ricultural industry  has  served  us. 

That  industry  is  the  largest  in  our 
Nation.  When  you  consider  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  and  their  workers, 
plus  all  the  people  who  work  in  farm 
supply,  processing,  transporting,  and 
retailing  industries,  you  are  talking 
about  more  than  20  million  jobs.  That 
is  another  point  we  should  stress.  Agri- 
culture includes  our  farmers,  but  it 
also  includes  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, and  they  too  have  a  stake  in  the 
observance  of  National  Agriculture 
Day. 

Farm  and  city  people  together  have 
been  celebrating  National  Agriculture 
Day  with  a  variety  of  events  for  more 
than  10  years.  Since  1981.  the  celebra- 
tions have  been  carried  out  with  the 
added  support  of  laws  enacted  annual- 
ly by  the  Congress  and  proclamations 
issued  under  those  laws  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  last  few  years 
have  been  a  rough  economic  time  for 
many  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 
They  have  gone  through  an  economic 


wringer  of  great  severity,  and  al- 
though the  drought  has  raised  prices 
of  some  commodities,  we  would  be 
making  a  great  mistake  if  we  assumed 
that  all  farmers  have  suddenly  solved 
all  their  financial  problems.  For  many 
producers,  including  many  in  our  vital 
livestock  industries,  there  are  still 
deep  and  serious  problems  which  must 
be  solved. 

That's  another  reason  to  celebrate 
National  Agriculture  Day.  If  agricul- 
ture is  going  to  perform  for  our  coun- 
try in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
it  will  have  to  be  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture. Every  citizen  of  this  country  has 
a  direct,  personal  stake  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a  healthy  agriculture.  In  the 
past,  it  has  given  us  all  a  steadily 
rising  standard  of  living  at  reasonable 
cost,  it  has  strengthened  the  Nation's 
economy  by  providing  exports  which 
allow  us  to  pay  for  imported  commod- 
ities, it  has  made  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  hungry 
people  in  many  developing  nations 
around  the  world,  and  it  has  done  all 
these  things  in  a  way  which  has  led 
too  many  of  us  to  take  agriculture's 
achievements  for  granted. 

The  sum  of  these  facts  is  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  basic  to  the  welfare 
of  us  all.  We  should  do  what  we  can  to 
see  that  all  Americans  understand 
this,  so  they  can  understand  and  sup- 
port efforts  to  keep  agriculture 
healthy.  I  believe  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  311  will  be  a  worth- 
while step  in  this  direction.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND 

DRUGGED      DRIVING      AWARE- 
NESS WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  119)  to  designate  the  week 
of  December  11.  1983.  through  Decem- 
ber 17,  1983.  as  'National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  rise  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  minority  has  no  objection  to  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  119 
Whereas  traffic  accidents  result  in  more 
violent  deaths  in  the  United  States  than 
any  other  cause,  over  forty-four  thousand  in 
1982. 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  thousands 
of  serious  injuries  in  the  United  States  each 
year; 

Whereas  more  than  65  per  centum  of  driv- 
ers killed  in  single  vehicle  collisions  and 
over  50  per  centum  of  all  drivers  fatally  in- 
jured have  blood  alcohol  concentrations 
above  the  legal  limit; 

Whereas  the  Surgeon  General  has  report- 
ed that  life  expectancy  has  risen  for  every 
age  group  over  the  past  seventy-five  years 
except  for  those  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
years  old.  whose  death  rate,  the  leading 
cause  of  which  is  drunk  driving,  is  higher 
now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago: 

Whereas  the  total  societal  cost  of  drunk 
driving  has  been  estimated  at  over 
$24,000,000,000  per  year,  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  human  suffering  tha  can  never  be 
measured: 

Whereas  there  are  increasing  reports  of 
driving  after  drug  use  and  accidents  involv- 
ing drivers  who  have  used  marihuana  or 
other  illegal  drugs; 

Whereas  driving  after  the  use  of  thera- 
peutic drugs,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  alcohol,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  phy- 
sician, pharmacist,  or  manufacturer,  may 
create  a  safety  hazard  on  the  roads: 

Whereas  more  research  is  needed  on  the 
effect  of  drugs  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol,  on  driving  ability  and  the 
incidence  of  traffic  accidents; 

Whereas  an  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  drugged  driv- 
ing may  warn  drug  users  to  refrain  from 
driving  and  may  stimulate  interest  in  in- 
creasing necessary  research  on  the  effect  of 
drugs  on  driving  ability  and  the  incidence  of 
traffic  accidents: 

Whereas  the  public,  particularly  through 
the  work  of  citizens  groups,  is  demanding  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  drunk  and 
drugged  driving; 

Whereas  the  President  hsis  appointed  a 
Commission  on  Drunk  Driving  to  heighten 
public  awareness  and  stimulate  the  pursuit 
of  solutions,  and  this  Commission  has  pro- 
vided vital  recommendations  for  remedies 
for  the  problem  of  drunk  driving  in  an  in- 
terim report  in  December  1982; 

Whereas  many  States  have  appointed  task 
forces  to  examine  existing  drunk  driving 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  a 
renewed,  comprehensive  approach,  and  in 
many  cases  their  recommendations  are  lead- 
ing to  enactment  of  new  laws,  along  with 
stricter  enforcement; 

Whereas  the  best  defense  against  the 
drunk  or  drugged  driver  is  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  greater  safety  belt  usage  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  survivors  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents; 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  drunk  and  drugged 
driving  may  contribute  to  a  change  in  soci- 
ety's attitude  toward  the  drunk  or  drugged 
driver  and  help  to  sustaui  current  efforts  to 
develop  comprehensive  solutions  at  the 
State  and  local  levels; 

Whereas  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holiday   period,   with  more  drivers  on   the 


roads  and  an  increased  number  of  social 
functions,  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  focus  national  attention  on  this  critical 
problem; 

Whereas  designation  of  the  week  of  De- 
cember   12.    1982.    through    December    18. 

1982.  as  National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driv- 
ing Awareness  Week  stimulated  many  ac- 
tivities and  programs  by  groups  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors  aimed  at  curbing 
drunk  and  drugged  driving  in  the  high-risk 
Christmas  and  New  Year  holiday  period  and 
thereafter: 

Whereas  the  number  of  traffic  fatalities 
over  the  three-day  New  Year  holiday  in 
1982  was  the  lowest  since  1949.  with  282 
deaths  as  compared  to  338  deaths  for  the 
same  period  in  1981; 

Whereas  the  activities  and  programs 
during  National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driv- 
ing Awareness  Week  in  1982  heightened  the 
awareness  of  the  American  public  to  the 
danger  of  drunk  and  drugged  driving  and 
contributed  to  the  decrease  in  traffic  fatali- 
ties: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  a/  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of- 
December  11.   1983.  through  December  17. 

1983.  is  designated  as  "Nafional  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  traffic  accidents  result  in 
more  violent  deaths  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  cause.  They 
cause  thousands  of  serious  injuries  in 
the  United  States  each  year.  Designa- 
tion of  the  week  of  December  12 
through  December  17,  1983.  as  -Na- 
tional Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving 
Awareness  Week"  will  stimulate  many 
activities  and  programs  by  groups  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
aimed  at  curbing  drunk  and  drugged 
driving  in  the  high-risk  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  holiday  periods  and  there- 
after. Also,  designation  of  this  week 
will  provide  for  an  Increased  public 
awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem of  drugged  driving  and  may  warn 
drug  users  to  refrain  from  driving  and 
may  stimulate  interest  in  increasing 
necessary  research  on  the  effect  of 
drugs  on  driving  ability.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICINE  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  325)  designating  the  week 
beginning  September  18,  1983,  as 
'Emergency  Medicine  Week,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
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Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  rise  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  minority  has  no  objection  to  thi.s 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  325 

Whereas  emergency  medical  personnel 
throughout  our  Nation  are  specialists 
trained  to  handle  life-  or  limb-threatening 
illnesses  and  injuries  requiring  immediate 
attention,  and  must  be  available  twenty- 
four  hours  every  day  of  the  week  to  all  pa- 
tients who  need  medical  aid; 

Whereas  the  emergency  medical  services 
s.vstem  in  the  United  States  provides  emer- 
gency health  care  to  thousands  of  people 
annually; 

Whereas  vast  improvements  in  emergency 
medicine  have  been  made  within  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  emergency  department 
personnel  have  completed  extensive  train- 
ing and  continuing  educations  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  with  those  improvements; 

Whereas  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
saved  due  to  the  efforts  of  these  trained 
men  and  women:  and 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  week  as 
•'Emergency  Medicine  Week"  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
United  States  about  emergency  medicine: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senatf  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning September  18.  1983.  is  designated 
"Emergency  Medicine  Week".  The  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  the  emergency  medical 
services  system  in  the  United  States 
provides  emergency  health  care  to 
thousands  of  people  annually.  Within 
the  past  15  years,  vast  improvements 
in  emergency  medicine  have  been 
made  and  emergency  department  per- 
sonnel have  completed  extensive  train- 
ing and  continuing  educations  to 
enable  them  to  keep  up  with  those  im- 
provements. Designation  of  this  week 
as  'Emergency  Medicine  Week"  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about 
emergency  medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  several  joint  resolutions 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMB:  IS  IT  THE  OFFICE  OF 
MEDDLING  AND  BUNGLING? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  grain 
dust  has  some  very  treacherous  and 
dangerous  properties. 
It  is  easier  to  ignite  than  coal. 
Once  ignited  in  a  confined  space,  it 
is  more  explosive  than  dynamite. 

It  can  go  off  with  a  power  capable  of 
breaking  room-sized  chunks  of  con- 
crete out  of  the  walls  of  reinforced 
silos;  and  then  it  hurls  them  hundreds 
of  yards  through  the  air. 

An  explosion  in  a  grain  elevator  is 
more  like  an  eruption  than  anything 
else;  it  builds. 

First  there  is  a  rumbling,  accompa- 
nied by  a  fireball  racing  through  inte- 
rior rooms  and  chambers  of  an  eleva- 
tor as  it  first  stirs  up  layers  of  grain 
dust  and  feeds  on  the  dust;  and  then 
comes  the  explosion. 

Survivors  and  witnesses  speak  of 
trembling  earth  and  rolling  thunder 
and  a  moving  wall  of  fire.  The  explo- 
sions break  windows  for  blocks  around 
as  the  big  silos  rupture. 

Grain  elevators  exploded  at  the  rate 
of  1  every  12.5  days  in  a  recent  5'/2- 
year  span;  and  at  the  rate  of  1  every 
14  days  last  year  when  not  much  grain 
was  moving. 

Grain  workers  have  a  14.7-percent 
injury  rate,  according  to  an  informa- 
tive series  published  last  year  by  the 
Kansas  City  Times. 

And  the  all-industry  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  8.7  percent. 

This  work  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  average  work  and  the  treacherous 
properties  of  grain  dust  are  the  chief 
reason. 

An  explosion  that  was  more  or  less 
typical  of  the  bigger  ones  took  place  in 
April  of  last  year  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  It  was  the  most  recent  big  one. 

According  to  reports,  58  percent  of 
the  elevator's  employees  were  injured. 
In  all,  5  persoris  were  killed  and  22  in- 
jured, including  hands  who  worked  for 
haulers  and  the  railroad  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  elevator. 

Investigators  initially  had  a  difficult 
time  isolating  the  cause  except  in 
knowing  that  something  ignited  the 
grain  dust. 

The  reason  given  at  the  scene  was 
that,  "We  do  not  have  anyone  alive 


who  has  any  information."  This  condi- 
tion is  not  uncommon. 

Debris  were  scattered  for  a  mile,  the 
report  said.  Near  to  the  explosion, 
windshields  were  blown  out  and  steer- 
ing wheels  melted  on  cars  and  trucks. 
Property  damage  was  estimated  at 
between  $5  to  $10  million. 

And  this  one  was  not  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  scale  of  big  ones. 

The  upper  end  of  the  scale  generally 
is  tied  to  the  big  export  elevators  near 
our  seaports.  They  have  what  the 
trade  calls  a  lot  of  throughput.  They 
move  a  lot  of  grain,  and  they  move  it 
fast. 

Concern  about  elevator  safety  was 
heightened  in  late  1977  and  early  1978 
by  a  series  of  elevator  fires  and  explo- 
sions. The  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  a  series  of  hearings  on  these  dis- 
asters. 

A  total  of  62  persons  were  killed  in 
these  disasters,  including  36  in  an 
export  elevator  explosion  at 
Westwego,  La.,  and  18  in  an  export  ele- 
vator explosion  at  Galveston,  Tex. 

Property  damage  totaled  $60  millioxi. 
including  $30  million  in  Louisiana  and 
$25  million  in  Texas. 

All  of  these  deaths,  all  of  the  accom- 
panying injuries,  and  all  of  the  mil- 
lions in  lost  grain  and  destroyed  facili- 
ties, stemmed  from  one  thing— the 
treacherous  properties  of  grain  dust. 

Grain  dust  causes  elevator  explo- 
sions. 

A  1917  grain  elevator  explosion  ham- 
pered the  war  effort,  and  studies  were 
undertaken.  The  conclusions  were  fea- 
tured in  a  1920  safety  awareness  cam- 
paign. 

And  the  slogan  of  this  campaign  of 
63  years  ago  went  right  to  the  point. 

Dust  free  is  explosion  proof,  they 
said. 

The  cause  of  grain  elevator  explo- 
sions has  been  known  since  1917,  but 
in  this  period  of  66  years  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  estab- 
lished no  real  safety  standards. 

This  period  of  time  Is  long  enough 
for  man  to  have  been  born,  worked  a 
lifetime  as  an  elevator  hand  and  now 
to  be  retired— if  he  had  lived  that 
long. 

Meanwhile,  almost  the  same  work- 
ing lifetime  passed  in  another  major 
grain-producing  and  grain-exporting 
nation.  Australia.  There  they  had  only 
one  major  explosion  in  the  60  years 
ending  in  1981.  according  to  reports. 

Between  1958  and  the  end  of  1981 
there  were  420  elevator  explosions  in 
the  United  States.  The  States  suffer- 
ing the  highest  number  of  explosions 
during  these  23  years  were:  Nebraska 
with  43;  Iowa  with  39;  Illinois  with  39: 
Texas  with  29;  and  Minnesota  with  26. 
Each  of  the  ranking  five  States  had 
on  the  average  of  more  than  one  ex- 
plosion a  year.  Mr.  Speaker.  But  Aus- 
tralia, a  whole  grain-producing  nation, 
had  only  one  in  60  years. 


In  Australia,  I  am  told  they  take  the 
dust  out  every  time  they  handle  grain.. 
Here  we  not  only  allow  it  to  lay 
around,  we  put  it  back  in;  up  to  2  per- 
cent of  any  grain  sold  may  be  foreign 
matter  so  there  is  financial  incentive 
to  keep  the  dust  around.  Many  opera- 
tors choose  to  collect  it  and  put  it  back 
into  the  grain  stream. 

The  years  1977  and  1978  were  good 
ones  for  grain  exports  from  the  United 
States.  I  understand,  and  more  grain 
was  moving  than  was  usual.  It  also  was 
a  record  time  for  big  fatal  explosions. 
Grain  was  moving  rapidly  from  the 
fields  to  the  country  elevators  to  the 
inland  terminals  and  to  the  export  ele- 
vators, and  at  each  step  silos  were 
going  off  around  the  country  with  the 
frequency  of  skyrockets  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

Those  disasters  renewed  an  interest 
in  safety  regulation  and  led  to  more 
thorough  and  intense  study.  A  special 
panel  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
grain  elevator  explosions  went  to 
work.  It  was  an  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment's National  Materials  Advisory 
Board. 

The  membership  of  this  panel  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  grain  in- 
dustry, insurance,  labor,  and  the  aca- 
demic community.  It  is  a  panel  that 
merits  the  title  of  blue  ribbon. 

Furthermore,  they  were  painstaking 
and  exhaustive  in  what  they  did. 

And  they  too  zeroed  in  on  grain 
dust.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  House,  par- 
ticularly our  colleagues  from  the 
major  grain-producing  and  grain-han- 
dling States,  just  seven  of  the  conclu- 
sions I  gathered  from  their  1982  and 
1983  reports.  Their  conclusions  will  be 
helpful  in  judging  subsequent  events. 

First,  and  I  am  quoting  their  reports 
now.  they  said,  "the  panel,  as  well  as 
others  who  have  studied  the  problem 
as  far  back  as  1918,  is  of  opinion  that 
•  •  •  by  far  the  most  important 
hazard  is  grain  dust  itself;" 

Second,  "other  factors  are  secondary 
compared  to  the  hazard  imposed  by 
the  accumulation  of  layered  grain  dust 
on  interior  surfaces;" 

Third,  "layered  dust  can  be  re- 
duced;" 

Fourth,  "Since  grain  dust  is  the  fuel 
for  an  explosion,  decreasing  the 
amount  of  dust  •  •  *  is  the  most  im- 
portant mechanical  step  '  *  *  (and) 
will  produce  the  greatest  results;" 

Fifth.  "A  layer  of  fine  dry  dust  only 
one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick 
inside  an  elevator  can  be  a  hazard.  In 
general  terms,  if  accumulations  of 
dust  are  visible  the  elevator  has  a  po- 
tential explosion  problem.  The  thicker 
the  layer  of  dust,  the  greater  •  •  *  the 
probability  of  an  explosion. " 

Here  I  might  insert,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  many  of  the  explosions  they 
took  note  of,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
grain  dust  in  fractions  of  inches;  it  was 
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a  question  of  dust  in  multiples  of  1 
inch. 

In  their  sixth  conclusion,  the  panel 
said,  "The  danger  •  •  •  can  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  only  by  an  effec- 
tive dust  control  program." 

And  last,  they  said,  "Grain  elevators 
in  the  United  States  are  designed  and 
operated  in  such  a  way  that  at  least  30 
of  them  will  suffer  a  dust  explosion  in 
any  given  year." 

By  the  way,  in  addition  to  explo- 
sions, you  can  expect  2,900  fires  a  year 
that  do  not  result  in  explosions. 

In  short,  this  blue-ribbon  panel  said, 
as  they  said  in  1920,  a  lifetime  ago, 
dust  free  is  explosion  proof. 

In  summary,  the  dust  is  what  ex- 
plodes: a  layer  as  thin  as  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  is  dangerous;  and  ex- 
plosions can  be  controlled  by  removing 
the  dust. 

Now,  in  1983,  all  of  this  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  proposal  of  a  grain  stand- 
ard by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA).  It  has 
been  in  the  works  at  least  since  1980. 

This  long  overdue  standard  says  no 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of 
dust  will  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
grain  handling  facilities.  It  would  re 
quire  that  dust  above  those  levels  be 
drawn  out  by  mechanical  means  and 
swept  up  manually. 

One-eighth  of  an  inch  is  a  compro- 
mise. Remember,  this  level  is  eight 
times  the  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch 
that  can  sustain  a  serious  explosion. 

Nevertheless,  organized  labor,  and 
the  industry,  and  OSHA  worlted  out  a 
compromise  at  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  the  fashion  that  is  customary;  it 
was  bargained  out  among  interests  as 
provided  for  by  our  system.  And  even 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  better  than 
multiples  of  1  inch. 

However,  we  still  have  no  standard 
ready  to  go  forward,  and  we  may  not 
get  one. 

We  may  not  get  one  despite  the  9- 
million-ton  grain  export  deal  with 
Russia. 

We  may  not  have  one  despite  the 
prospect  of  greatly  increased  activity 
at  the  big  export  elevators  that  go  off 
with  a  special  ferocity. 

And  the  indications  that  we  may  not 
have  one  come  from  a  new  force  in 
regulation,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB). 

These  indications  come  from  our 
former  colleague,  David  Stoclcman,  the 
Director  of  OMB,  and  from  Christo- 
pher DeMuth,  the  head  of  regulatory 
affairs  at  OMB.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  point  men  for  the  administration's 
deregulation  effort. 

Mr.  Stockman  has  expressed  concern 
about  whether  proper  cost-benefit 
studies  have  been  done  according  to 
the  scripture  of  deregulation. 

And  Mr.  DeMuth.  in  testimony  to  a 
House  subcommittee,  complained  of 
some  questions  and  some  difficulties 
with  what  has  t)een  proposed. 


Furthermore,  a  deputy  of  Mr. 
DeMuth  has  pinpointed  what  seems  to 
be  a  specific,  large  difficulty.  He  told  a 
House  subcommittee  that  the  deregu- 
lators  feel  "there  is  no  justification  for 
that  level"  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  DeMuths  man  said  this  despite 
63  years  of  knowing  that  dust  free  is 
explosion  proof. 

He  said  this  despite  comprehensive 
volumes  on  the  danger  of  dust. 

And  these  volumes  indicate  that  one- 
eighth  inch  is  eight  times  the  amount 
necessary  for  an  explosion. 

It  begins  to  look  like  the  term-de- 
regulation, means  fighting  out  a 
second  time  what  has  taken  years  to 
establish  the  first  time.  It  means  doing 
everything  twice.  It  seems  awfully  in- 
efficient. It  seems  like  a  stall. 

Meanwhile,  OMB  also  has  grumbled 
about  the  way  OSHA  proceeded.  The 
objection  is  that  too  much  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  high  rate  of  explo- 
sions in  1977.  The  deregulators  are 
said  to  want  them  eliminated  from 
agency  calculations. 

But  the  counterbalance  is  that  grain 
has  not  moved  in  this  country  as  it  did 
in  1977  and  1978  since  those  times. 

Grain  may  move  if  the  deal  with 
Russia  holds  up,  but  between  now  and 
the  last  high  demand  years  it  has  not 
moved  as  it  did  then. 

Those  who  have  supported  and 
worked  for  the  standard  worry  that 
the  OMB  delay— and  the  apparent 
compulsion  to  ignore  60  years  of  study 
Eind  experience— represents  a  last- 
ditch  effort  by  diehard  elevator  opera- 
tors who  will  not  face  up  to  the  facts. 

They  say  it  is  a  last  gasp  by  back- 
ward operators  who  think  it  is  smarter 
to  save  the  expense  of  safety  by  run- 
ning a  dirty  elevator  at  the  risk  of  ex- 
plosion, of  death,  and  of  millions  in 
damage. 

By  the  way,  OSHA  estimates  that 
the  standard  will  reduce  explosions  by 
74  percent;  and  that  it  will  bring  about 
a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  severity 
of  those  that  do  occur. 

Even  if  OSHA  is  24  percent  wrong,  a 
50-percent  reduction  would  be  dramat- 
ic improvement.  If  we  had  been  able  to 
reduce  explosions  50  percent  between 
1958  and  1981  we  would  have  had  only 
210  rather  than  420. 

Based  on  the  blue-ribbon  panel's  es- 
timate, we  could  expect  15  a  year 
rather  than  30.  It  will  save  lives.  It  will 
save  grain.  It  will  save  money. 

One  diverting  thing  about  working 
in  Washington  is  the  informal  system 
of  acronyms  which  gives  us  the  letters 
OMB  as  shorthand  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

And  once  you  get  an  acronym,  you 
can  run  the  system  backwards  to 
design  new  names  to  fit  the  initials. 
Often  the  new  names  can  be  more  de- 
scriptive of  agency  function  and  char- 
acter than  the  originals. 


Consider  OMB's  compulsion  to 
ignore  60  years  of  experience  and  ex- 
haustive study; 

Factor  in  other  published  reports 
about  agency  activities  or  personnel; 

And  there  may  be  justification  for 
giving  OMB  another  more  accurate 
name— there  is  good  cause  to  designate 
it  the  office  of  meddling  and  bungling. 

But  the  tragedy  is  that,  if  there  is  an 
export  boom  to  come,  and  if  it  pro- 
duces explosions  at  the  high  rates  ex- 
perience indicates,  meddling  and  bun- 
gling may  well  be  written  in  blood. 

So  it  should  be  stated  now  that  au- 
thorship of  the  title  will  rest  squarely 
with  Mr.  Stockman  and  Mr.  DeMuth. 

Mr.  Stockman  stands  to  be  known  as 
the  director  of  meddling  and  bungling 
and  Mr.  DeMuth  as  his  deputy  bun- 
gler. 

The  standard  should  be  released  im- 
mediately to  move  forward  through 
the  rulemaking  process,  which  will 
further  temper  it  as  it  already  has 
been  tempered  by  compromise. 

Remember,  we  can  expect  these  fa- 
cilities to  erupt  at  the  rate  of  1  every 
12  days  on  the  average.* 


NATIONAL  ABOLITIONIST  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  Freedom  Republi- 
cans I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  designation  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1984,  as  "National  Abolition- 
ist Day."  I  rise  to  commend  this  reso- 
lution to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  their  consideration  and  support. 

I  was  asked  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion today  to  commemorate  Saturday's 
being  the  121st  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Antietam.  September  17, 
1862,  was  the  bloodiest  single  day  in 
the  costliest  and  most  divisive  war  in 
this  Nation's  history.  While  the  battle 
itself  was  a  tactical  draw,  its  ferocity 
removed  any  hope  that  the  Civil  War 
could  be  brought  to  a  quick  conclusion 
by  either  side  and  convinced  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  time  had 
come  to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

That  proclamation  and  the  final  re- 
moval from  our  body  politic  of  the 
cancer  of  slavery  was  the  goal  of  the 
Abolitionist  Movement  this  resolution 
is  intended  to  honor. 

The  Abolitionist  Movement  arose  in 
the  first  decades  of  our  history  as 
small  groups  of  men  and  women  came 
together  to  mount  a  heroic  challenge 
to  the  then  predominant  racist  as- 
sumptions of  our  society.  As  the  move- 
ment grew,  through  the  efforts  of 
such  leaders  as  Frederick  Douglass 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  it  awak- 
ened the  Nation's  conscience  to  the 
evils  of  slavery  and  racial  prejudice. 


A  broad  and  diverse  movement,  abo- 
litionism advanced  the  basic  human 
rights  of  all  Americans  and  culminated 
in  the  ratification  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
without  due  process  of  law,  as  well  as 
the  ratification  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  abridgment  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  Abolitionists  have  long  since 
passed  from  the  stage  of  history,  but 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  them.  In 
a  larger  sense,  the  egalitarian  ideals 
the  mainstream  of  the  Abolitionist 
Movemenr,  stood  for  remain  just  that, 
ideals  which  remain  far  from  full  real- 
ization. The  struggle  to  extirpate  the 
last  vestiges  of  racism  from  our  society 
continues,  just  as  does  the  effort  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  in  edu- 
cation. emp'o\ment  and  housing  as 
well  as  to  promote  full  participation 
by  all  Americans  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

For  th?se  unfinished  tasks  the  spirit 
of  the  Abolitionist  Movement  remains 
an  inspiration.  I  hope  all  Members  of 
the  House  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  include  the  text 
of  the  re.solution  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

H.J  Res.  358 

Joint  resolution  designating  February  12. 
1984  as  •National  Abolitionist  Day" 

Whereas  the  Abolitionist  Movement  arose 
in  the  first  decades  of  our  hi.story  to  awaken 
the  nation's  conscience  to  the  evils  of  slav- 
ery and  racial  prejudices; 

Whereas  the  Abolitionist  Movement 
helped  to  advance  the  basic  rights  of  all 
United  States  citizens  by  promoting  the 
ratification  of  the  XIII  Amendment  to  tiie 
Constitution  prohibiting  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude  and  the  ratification  of  the 
XV  Amendment  prohibiting  the  abridgment 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race:  and 

Whereas  the  spirit  of  the  Abolitionist 
Movement  remains  important  to  the  ongo- 
ing struggle  to  extirpate  racism,  to  ensure 
equal  protection  under  law,  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  in  education,  em- 
ployment, and  housing,  and  to  promote  full 
participation  by  all  Americans  in  the  politi- 
cal process:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  12, 
1984.  is  designated  "National  Abolitionist 
Day".  The  President  is  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS  DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  3,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  339  proclaim- 
ing February  14  as  "National  Salute  to 
Hospitalized  Veterans  Day  "  in  keeping 
with  a  tradition  begun  in  1974. 


This  nationwide  tribute  to  our  veter- 
ans who  are  being  cared  for  by  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  centers 
has  a  fourfold  purpose: 

First,  to  pay  tribute  and  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  thousands  of  veter- 
ans hospitalized  each  year;  second,  to 
establish  and  promote  a  continuing 
awareness  of  these  patients;  third,  to 
enhance  and  broaden  community  in- 
volvement with  hospitalized  veterans; 
and  fourth,  to  encourage  more  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  to  participate  in  the 
excellent  VA  hospital  volunteer  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  hospitalized  veterans 
salute,  in  1974.  was  initiated  and  spon- 
sored by  "No  Greater  Love"  a  national 
organization  and  by  the  POW  return- 
ees of  the  Southeast  Asian  Conflict. 
During  this  premier  event,  prominent 
Americans  from  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor visited  veterans  in  50  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  172  hospi- 
tals. 

Veterans  and  visitors  alike  were  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  program  that 
they  requested  the  salute  be  an  annual 
event.  After  four  succesful  observ- 
ances, the  national  salute  became  an 
official  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram in  March  of  1978  and  now  on 
every  Valentines  Day.  the  President 
issues  a  proclamation  in  honor  of  our 
hospitalized  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  support  a  worthy  and  useful  cause 
such  as  this.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  this  is  one  measure  that 
has  no  budget  impact  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  save  minor  printing 
and  publicity  costs.  The  voluntary 
services  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  VA  coordi- 
nates this  day's  activities,  and  the 
work  they  do  is  as  professional  as  it  is 
caring. 

The  staff  of  each  medical  center  de- 
velops an  activities  schedule  and  ar- 
ranges programs  and  visitor  participa- 
tion. Mrs.  Ronald  Reagan  serves  as 
the  national  honorary  patron.  In  1982, 
Pearl  Bailey  served  as  the  honorary 
chairperson,  a  duty  shared  by  Sugar 
Ray  Leonard  and  Dorothy  Hamill.  In 
addition,  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  participated  at  VA  hospitals  in  or 
near  their  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
note  this  day  far  in  advance,  and  to 
plan  to  visit  or  otherwise  remember 
the  men  and  women,  now  hospitalized, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  this 
Nation.  All  Americans  owe  them  an 
immeasurable  debt.  By  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  339.  let  us  let 
them  know  we  care  enough  to  give 
them  a  special  day  of  thanks. 
Thank  you.» 


TO  CONTROL  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING  WE  NEED  THE  LINE 
ITEM  VETO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  relation  of  Federal  fiscal 
policy  to  the  economy.  The  best  way 
to  reduce  the  total  burden  of  govern- 
ment on  the  economy  is  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  government  while  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  economy.  This  is 
the  general  thrust  of  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  program,  and  I  support 
that  effort. 

But  there  is  one  tool  missing  from 
among  the  President's  implements— 
the  line-item  veto.  Every  President 
since  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  that  in- 
cludes Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  has 
sought  the  authority  to  delete  unnec- 
essary items  from  appropriations  bills 
which  would  otherwise  exact  too  much 
of  a  burden  on  the  American  people. 
Yet  Federal  spending  has  continued  to 
rise  at  an  accelerating  speed,  appar- 
ently because  Congress  has  not  found 
itself  capable  of  slowing  the  rise. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
give  the  President  a  line-item  veto. 
Congressman  Bill  Archer.  Senator 
Alan  Dixon,  and  others,  have  pro- 
posed the  line-item  veto  in  the  past  as 
an  important  step  in  bringing  spend- 
ing under  control.  Presidential  Coun- 
selor Ed  Meese  also  advocates  the 
plan.  Forty-three  States  have  such  a 
provision  in  their  constitutions,  giving 
their  Governors  the  ability  to  reduce 
or  veto  individual  spending  items  of 
appropriation.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
take  this  important  step  for  the  good 
of  our  Nation's  fiscal  health. 

After  much  study  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach is  the  single  best  reform  we 
can  support  in  reducing  the  heavy 
burden  of  Federal  spending,  without  a 
meat-ax.  If  the  President  had  this 
power,  he  could  prudently  and  me- 
thodically scale  back  Federal  outlays 
in  those  areas  where  they  are  unneces- 
sary, while  leaving  unchanged  or  per- 
mitting Congress  to  increase  spending 
in  those  areas  where  it  is  desirable. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal 
lately  about  crowding  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  Government  crowds 
out  the  private  economy,  not  merely 
through  its  deficit,  but  through  its 
total  command  over  resources,  which 
is  approximated  by  Federal  spending. 
Raising  taxes  does  not  reduce  crowd- 
ing out;  it  merely  changes  the  nature 
of  crowding  out  as  long  as  spending 
continues  to  rise.  It  is  on  spending 
therefore,  that  we  must  focus  our  ef- 
forts if  we  are  truly  worried  about 
Federal     pre-emption     of     resources. 
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Milton  Friedman  has  often  said  that 
he  would  prefer  a  $100  billion  deficit 
when  spending  is  $500  billion,  to  a 
budget  balanced  at  $700  billion. 

This  is  an  issue  upon  which  tradi- 
tional fiscal  conservatives  and  supply- 
siders  can  agree,  in  the  context  of  ef- 
forts to  encourage  economic  growth. 
We  need  to  restrain  Government 
spending  as  well  as  increasing  the  size 
of  the  economy.  The  line  item  veto  is 
an  indispensable  tool  for  restraining 
unnecessary  spending. 

In  an  excellent  editorial  yesterday, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  answered  the 
objection  which  is  sometimes  raised 
against  the  line-item  veto: 

The  usual  argument  against  the  line-item 
veto— that  it  would  unfairly  expand  the 
president's  power— is  clearly  fatuous.  Con- 
gress in  1974  arrogated  to  itself  responsibil- 
ity for  spending:  it  has  clearly  failed.  Poli- 
tics in  America  most  effectively  performs  its 
proper  role- arbitrating  among  the  compet- 
ing interests  of  a  huge  population  of  free 
and  informed  people— when  power  is  real 
but  rarely  used.  It's  most  likely  that  once  a 
president  held  the  power  to  veto  individual 
spending  items.  Congress  would  sort  out  for 
itself  what  is  justifiable  spending  and  what 
isn't,  just  as  it  did  before  the  "budget  con- 
trol act.  "  And  if.  as  now.  Congress  declined 
to  exercise  prudence  in  managing  the  peo- 
ple's tax  payments,  that  national  constitu- 
ency that  elects  a  president  would  surely 
expect  him  to  use  the  item  veto  to  restore 
prudence,  regardless  of  the  highly  publi- 
cised screams  of  Congress's  man  constituen- 
cies. 

That  is  how  the  balance  of  power  was  in- 
tended to  work.  When  it  is  damaged,  as  it  is 
now.  the  American  system  suffers.  The  pres- 
idential power  created  by  the  line-item  veto 
will  restore  the  balance.  And  by  forcing  le- 
gitimate political  horse-trading  to  take  place 
again  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  regain  its  self-respect.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  would  show  that  Washington  is 
truly  serious  about  solving  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  this  excellent  edi- 
torial, as  well  as  a  superb  article  on 
the  line-item  veto  by  Henry  Hazlitt, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  September  9.  1983,  and  the 
text  of  my  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  and  enacting  this  impor- 
tant intitiative  and  look  forward  fo 
working  with  representative  Archer  to 
gain  consponsors  in  the  day  ahead. 

Budget  Solution 

The  days  and  nights  of  the  living  dead 
have  relumed;  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  back  in  Washington,  where  it  must 
again  confront  the  budget  nightmare.  Con- 
gress's wailing  and  howling  over  the  dread 
budget  deficit  causes  quite  enough  discom- 
fort across  the  land,  so  we're  reluctant  to 
arouse  them  further.  Alas,  we  present  some 
simple  truths  about  the  deficit— and  a  pro- 
posal to  free  Congress  from  the  curse  of  the 
budget  process. 

Recent  history  has  taught  us  a  few  things 
about  what  a  budget  deficit  does  and  does 
not  do.  Deficits  do  not  prevent  a  recovery. 
We  currently  have  a  $200  billion  deficit.  We 
currently  have  a  recovery. 


It's  widely  argued  that  if  the  government 
htts  to  finance  a  deficit  of  $100  billion  to 
$300  billion,  interest  rates  will  skyrocket 
again,  perhaps  to  XT^c.  crushing  the  recov- 
ery (and  the  Reagan  presidency).  We  have 
come  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  argument, 
which  depends  in  large  part  on  the  assump- 
tion that  government  borrowing— and  its 
impact— is  limited  to  the  securities  market, 
which  in  1982  was  thought  to  have  an  avail- 
able savings  flow  of  about  $350  billion. 

It  seems  more  plausible,  as  John  Rutledge 
argued  on  this  page  last  month  ("The 
'Structural-Deficit'  Myth."  Aug.  4).  that 
government  borrowing  to  finance  a  deficit 
should  be  viewed  in  the  larger  context  of 
the  economy's  total  asset  holdings,  current- 
ly about  $20  trillion.  Placed  against  $20  tril- 
lion, a  large  government  borrowing  may 
cause  some  rise  in  interest  rates,  but  noth- 
ing as  large  or  destructive  as  the  Armaged- 
don generally  predicted. 

We've  been  pooh-poohing  these  concerns 
(much  to  the  discomfort  of  many  traditional 
allies)  and  making  the  point  that  a  lot  of 
the  deficit  talk  is  merely  an  excuse  to  get 
more  revenues  to  increase  spending.  But 
we've  also  l>een  saying  privately  that  two 
years  from  now— when  recovery  came  de- 
spite deficits— we  will  be  the  only  people  in 
the  land  worried  about  deficits.  For  the 
plain  and  undeniable  truth  is— and  here  we 
rejoin  the  ranks  of  our  worried  allies— defi- 
cits do  crowd  our  resources. 

But  let's  get  something  straight  about 
this.  As  Norman  Ture  makes  plain  in  a 
nearby  article  today,  deficits  crowd  out  re- 
sources only  to  the  extent  that  they  serve 
their  imperial  master— government  spend- 
ing. We  can  raise  taxes  to  close  the  deficit: 
we  can  borrow  from  the  private  sector  to 
close  the  deficit.  Either  way.  the  money 
raised  becomes  government  spending.  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  the  first  cause  of 
crowding  usable  resources  out  of  the  private 
sector. 

The  choice  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be:  If  we 
want  America  to  have  primarily  a  public 
economy,  we  should  quit  whining  about  the 
deficit  and  let  congressional  policies  proceed 
toward  that  goal.  If  instead  we  want  primar- 
ily a  private  economy,  we  simply  have  to  cut 
spending. 

And  that  means  we've  got  a  very  big  prob- 
lem: The  best  political  minds  in  Washington 
say  that  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  will  never  be  able  to  cut  govern- 
ment spending  again.  That  is  the  implicit 
assumption  behind  much  of  the  deficit  talk 
and  the  counterproductive  solutions  in  the 
air.  We're  not  so  ready,  however,  to  throw  in 
the  towel  on  prudent  economic  manage- 
ment. What's  really  happened  is  that  the 
terms  of  the  political  game  in  Washington 
have  changed  in  a  way  that  has  eroded  the 
traditional  restraints  on  spending  imposed 
by  Congress'  internal  discipline  and  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  applied  by  the  Executive. 

The  erosion  began  with  the  House  com- 
mittee reforms  of  the  1970s,  which  under- 
mined the  authority  of  the  House  leader- 
ship. Next,  Congress  perverted  the  principle 
of  entitlements. 

Providing  basic  support  for  citizens  who 
fell  into  deep  poverty  was  properly  regarded 
in  the  1960s  as  an  appropriate  commitment 
by  a  successful  nation,  and  Congress,  with 
clear  public  support,  made  the  commitment. 
But  it  erred  in  not  foreseeing  (or  in  willfully 
refusing  to  see)  that  the  payment  formu- 
las—primarily indexing  payments  to  infla- 
tion—would create  a  claim  on  the  nation's 
wealth  large  enough  to  undermine  the 
health  of  the  larger  economy. 


The  last  brick  in  the  dam  gave  way  with 
passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  This 
mistake  had  the  unintended  effect  of  open- 
ing the  spending  spigot  without  ever  finding 
the  proper  tools  to  shut  it  off  (see  the  ac- 
companying graph). 

Forget  the  phrase,  "budget  control."  No 
one  takes  that  seriously  anymore.  The  key 
words  in  the  act  are  "impoundment  con- 
trol." In  the  early  1970s,  Congress  became 
petulant  over  Richard  Nixon's  attempts  to 
reduce  spending  by  using  the  president's 
power  to  withhold,  or  impound,  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  By  effectively  elimi- 
nating the  president's  impoundment  powers 
in  the  1974  act.  Congress  grievously  dam- 
aged the  balance  of  power.  The  president 
can  still  veto  appropriations  bills,  but  the 
bills  have  become  so  huge  and  inclusive  that 
the  big  veto  is  no  longer  managerially  or  po- 
litically useful. 

The  fact  is,  this  issue  has  gone  quite 
beyond  the  question  of  conservative  vs.  lib- 
eral social  philosophies.  Congress  can't  hold 
down  the  upward  growth  in  spending,  and 
the  president  has  no  effective  counter- 
weight to  pose  against  Congress.  In  short, 
the  ship  of  state,  in  its  current  upward 
spending  stream,  is  on  automatic  pilot,  with 
the  government  laying  claim  to  an  ever 
larger  share  of  whatever  the  economy  pro- 
duces. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  requires  two 
things:  Reimposing  discipline  on  the  politics 
of  spending  and  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  between  Congress  and  the  presiden- 
cy. And  as  is  often  suggested,  the  solution 
requires  two  other  things:  the  support  of 
the  House  speaker  and  the  president.  Well, 
we  know  the  speaker's  position:  The  econo- 
my be  damaged:  this  conservative  president 
must  be  jettisoned  from  the  Oval  Office  no 
matter  what  the  costs.  Resolution  of  the 
budget  crisis  clearly  lies  with  the  president, 
and  we  know  of  one  proven  mechanism  for 
getting  the  job  done.  Ronald  Reagan  should 
do  the  following: 

He  should  send  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment up  to  Congress,  exhorting  it  to  give 
the  president  a  line-item  veto  over  the 
budget.  Ed  Meese  has  been  floating  the 
item-veto  idea  for  some  time,  citing  in  sup- 
port Mr.  Reagan's  experience  with  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  governor  of  every  major  state  in 
the  Union  has  line-item  veto  power,  which 
permits  the  Executive  to  veto  individual 
items  in  the  legislatures  budget.  Nearly 
every  president  since  Ulysses  S.  Grant- 
Democrat  and  Republican— has  requested  it. 
(Yes.  indeed,  that  includes  FDR.) 

Mr.  Reagan  should  make  the  line-item 
veto  the  centerpiece  of  his  reelection  cam- 
paign, and  he  shouldn't  flinch  from  claim- 
ing it  as  the  Republican  answer  to  the  defi- 
cit issue.  There  is  no  way  Mr.  Reagan  can 
avoid  having  the  Democrats  fling  the  deficit 
in  his  face,  but  there's  no  way  the  Demo- 
crats can  hide  the  intellectual  exhaustion  of 
their  own  ideas.  Moreover,  it's  likely  that 
the  prospect  of  a  line-item  veto  would  unify 
the  supply-side  and  conventional  wings  of 
the  Republican  party. 

The  usual  argument  against  the  line-item 
veto— that  it  would  unfairly  expand  the 
president's  power— is  clearly  fatuous.  Con- 
gress in  1974  arrogated  to  itself  responsibil- 
ity for  spending:  it  has  clearly  failed.  Poli- 
tics in  America  most  effectively  performs  its 
proper  role— arbitrating  among  the  compet- 
ing interests  of  a  huge  population  of  free 
and  informed  people— when  power  is  real 
but  rarely  used.  It's  most  likely  that  once  a 
president  held  the  power  to  veto  individual 


spending  items.  Congress  would  sort  out  for 
itself  what  is  justifiable  spending  and  what 
isn't,  just  as  it  did  before  the  "budget  con- 
trol act. "  And  if.  as  now.  Congress  declined 
to  exercise  prudence  in  managing  the  peo- 
ple's tax  payments,  that  national  constitu- 
ency that  elects  a  president  would  surely 
expect  him  to  use  the  item  veto  to  restore 
prudence,  regardless  of  the  highly  publi- 
cized screams  of  the  Congress's  many  con- 
stituencies. 

That  is  how  the  balance  of  power  was  in- 
tended to  work.  When  it  is  damaged,  as  it  is 
now,  the  American  system  suffers.  The  pres- 
idential cower  created  by  the  line-item  veto 
will  resii  'e  the  balance.  And  by  forcing  le- 
gitimate political  horse-trading  to  take  place 
again  .in  Capitol  Hill,  it  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  reuain  its  self-respect.  Most  impor- 
tant, It  -voiild  show  that  Washington  is 
truly  serious  about  solving  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 


(From  the  W?;i  Street  Journal,  Sept.  9, 
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Line-Item  LEAbH  os  Runaway  Spending 
(By  Kt-nry  Hazlitt) 

We  have  had  45  federal  deficits  in  the 
pa.t  53  years  and  uninterrupted  deficits  in 
the  past  15  years. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  or 
emnng  deficits.  One  is  to  cut  spending,  and 
tht  other  lo  increase  taxes.  We  can,  of 
course,  try  a  li'tk"  of  both. 

1  his  is  the  approach  contemplated  in  the 
balanced- budget  constitutional  amendment 
before  Conyre.ss.  Even  many  ol  those  people 
who  have  reservations  favor  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  something  is 
better  than  nothing.  But  the  proposal  raises 
serious  questions. 

Perhaps  the  main  objection  to  the  bal- 
ancedbddget  amendment  is  that  it  puts  at 
least  as  much  emphasis  on  obliging  Con- 
gress to  raise  taxes  to  achie.e  a  balance  as  it 
does  on  cutting  expenditures.  This  mistakes 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  real  evil  in 
the  budgets  of  the  past  half  century  has 
been  growing,  reckless  outlays,  and  not  the 
deficits  per  se. 

If  federal  expenditures  are  at  a  reasonable 
level,  there  isn't  any  great  problem  in  find- 
ing the  taxes  to  pay  for  them.  But  the 
higher  the  spending,  the  more  formidable 
the  taxing  problem  becomes.  Taxes  always 
undermine  incentives,  sales,  employment 
and  production.  The  higher  the  taxes,  the 
greater  the  harm  they  do  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  raising  tax 

rates  brings  in  lower  revenues. 

LIPPMANN'S  PROPOSED  REMEDY 

All  this  may  seem  loo  obvious  to  mention, 
but  it  is  persistently  overlooked.  This  first 
struck  me  forcefully  when  I  encountered  a 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  column  of  March 
5.  1959.  in  which  Walter  Lippmann  com- 
plained: "Both  parties  are  pretending  that 
they  are  struggling  to  balance  the  budget. 
In  fact  neither  the  Administration  nor  the 
Congress  shows  any  sign  of  being  willing  to 
vole  the  taxes  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced." 

Mr.  Lippmann's  proposed  remedy  followed 
from  his  initial  assumption  that  all  the 
spending  already  going  on.  plus  a  great  deal 
more,  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  fallacy  of  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  mainly  with  increased  taxes  can 
most  easily  be  recognized  if  we  look  at  the 
budget  record  since,  say.  this  Lippmann  pro- 
posal. 

In  fiscal  1959  the  deficit  was  $12.9  billion 
because,  though  budget  receipts  were  $79.2 


billion,  outlays  were  $92.1  billion.  In  1960 
taxes  were  higher,  and  revenues  jumped  to 
$92.4  billion  enough  to  have  balanced  the 
1959  budget.  They  did  achieve  a  small  sur- 
plus—for one  year.  But  in  1961  spending  was 
raised   to   $97.8   billion,   and   deficits   came 

hapk. 

If  we  now  look  at  1983.  the  estimate  of 
budget  receipts  is  $598.3  billion,  nearly  eight 
times  such  receipts  in  1959.  But  to  no  avail. 
Spending  has  increased  far  more,  leaving  us 
with  a  prospective  deficit  of  $210  billion,  the 
highest  ever. 

If  we  carry  the  record  back  to  1931.  when 
our  string  of  deficits  began,  we  find  we  have 
increased  our  revenues  193  times.  Even  al- 
lowing for  the  inflation  that  the  deficits 
themselves  have  largely  brought  about. 
Congress  has  increased  our  tax  burden  30 
times  in  real  terms— without  stopping  the 
deficits. 

So  let  us  finally  drop  the  delusion  that  we 
can  pay  for  any  level  of  spending  by  raising 
taxes.  That  myth  has  been  leading  us  only 
toward  increased  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  And  let  us  finally  put 
aside,  also,  after  the  past  half  century's 
record,  the  idle  hope  that  Congress  can 
somehow  be  induced  to  return  to  responsi- 
bility or  to  discipline  itself.  What  we  desper- 
ately need  is  an  outside  curb  on  the  current 
unrestrained  power  of  Congress  to  spend. 

How  has  this  license  come  about?  Doesn't 
the  president  have  the  same  power  to  veto 
appropriation  bills  as  he  has  to  veto  other 
measures?  Theoretically  he  does.  But  Con- 
gress has  perfected  the  device  of  throwing 
in  pork-barrel,  log-rolling  and  other  vole- 
buying  appropriations  with  those  that  the 
president  needs  to  carry  on  the  government. 
In  addition.  Congress  has  perfected  the 
practice  of  pa.ssing  its  appropriation  bills  at 
the  very  end  of  a  session,  so  thai  if  the 
president  vetoed  a  typical  omnibus  spending 
bill  in  order  lo  gel  rid  of  an  objectionable 
item,  he  would  be  left  without  any  money  at 
all.  So  far  as  appropriations  bills  are  con- 
cerned. Congress  has  usurped  total  power. 
The  presidential  veto  has  been  reduced  to  a 
nullity. 

The  cure  for  this  would  be  a  constitution- 
al amendment  granting  the  president  power 
to  reduce  or  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priation bills. 

This  isn't  a  new  proposal;  it  has  a  long  his- 
tory. There  isn't  any  evidence,  it  is  true, 
that  the  question  was  even  discussed  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  But  by 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  when  the  Confed- 
erate state  delegates  met  lo  frame  their  own 
constitution,  the  problem  had  been  recog- 
nized. And  thev  specifically  provided  for  the 
presidential  item  veto.  In  1867,  President 
Andrew  Johnson  complained  that  Congess 
had  thrown  objectionable  provisions  into  a 
section  of  an  appropriations  act  that  "virtu- 
ally deprives  the  President  of  his  constitu- 
tional functions  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army.  "  He  felt  forced,  nevertheless,  to 
give  the  approval  to  the  measure,  "but  lo 
accompany  it  with  my  protest." 

Then.  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  asked 
Congress  in  1873  to  amend  the  Constitution 
"to  authorize  the  Executive  to  approve  of  so 
much  of  any  measure  passing  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  as  his  judgment  may  dic- 
tate, without  approving  the  whole,  the  dis- 
approved portion  or  portions  lo  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  now."  President  Rugh- 
erford  B.  Haves,  in  1879,  and  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  in  1882.  repeated  this  recommenda- 
tion, though  confining  it  to  appropriation 
measures. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the  next  presi- 
dent to  ask  for  the  item  veto,  followed  by 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Harry  S.  Truman  in 
his  "Memoirs"  wrote:  "One  important  lack 
in  the  presidential  veto  power,  I  believe,  is 
authority  to  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priation bills.'" 

Despite  this  long  hUtory,  Congress  has 
done  precisely  nothing.  The  apparently  in- 
soluble problem  that  confronts  us  is  how  to 
gel  congressmen  voluntarily  to  give  up  or 
share  a  power  that  they  have  managed  to 
usurp. 

If  we  can't  get  two-thirds  of  Congress  vol- 
untarily to  submit  to  the  slates  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  president  the  item  veto, 
how  can  we  gel  around  this  obstacle? 

There  is  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  item  veto 
is  so  essential  lo  fiscal  discipline  that  in  42 
of  our  50  states  the  governor  already  has 
this  power.  In  at  least  some  cases,  he  must 
have  got  it  through  voluntry  action  by  the 
legislature.  (This  certainly  has  been  helped 
by  the  fact  that  the  states  can't  print 
money  to  cover  their  overruns.) 

If  Congress  can't  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
initiative  in  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  a  presidential  item 
veto,  there  are  two  alternatives.  One  is  for 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  state  legislatures 
to  ask  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  the  single  purpose  of  drating 
and  submitting  an  item-veto  amendment. 
Congress  would  be  obliged  lo  comply.  The 
delegates  to  such  a  convention  would  need 
to  meet  only  a  day  or  two  to  carry  out  their 
assignment. 

ADVANTAGE  AND  DISADVANTAGE 

Another  course  would  be  to  try  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  permit  a  Presidential 
item  veto  by  simple  legislation.  This  alterna- 
tive actually  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  his  annual  budget  message  of  Jan.  3. 
1939:  "A  respectable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whether  a  similar  item  veto 
power  could  be  given  to  the  President  by 
legislation  or  whether  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  necessary.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  present  Congress  adopt 
whichever  course  it  may  deem  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one." 

The  advantage  of  granting  the  item  veto 
by  legislation  would  be  that  it  would  take 
effect  immediately.  The  disadvantage  is 
that  the  power  could  be  taken  back  more 
easily  by  Congress  or  that  Congress  m  the 
first  place  might  be  more  reluctant  to  grant 
an  item  veto  to  the  President  then  in  office. 
One  question  certain  to  be  raised  is 
whether  a  big-spending  President  actually 
would  make  much  use  of  an  item  veto.  One 
answer  is  that  in  that  case,  granting  the 
power  wouldn't  do  any  harm.  But  it  would 
at  least  remove  the  alibi  that  Presidents 
have  as  long  as  they  lack  this  power.  With 
it  they  could  be  held  strictly  responsible,  as 
lliey  in  fairness  can't  be  now.  for  the  spend- 
ing "result.  As  matters  stand,  the  President  is 
directed  to  present  a  budget,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  is  held  responsible  for  it, 
ihough  he  has  neither  the  power  to  appro- 
priate nor  any  real  power  lo  cut  outlays. 

Presidential  power  to  reduce  or  veto  indi- 
vidual items  in  appropriation  bills  certainly 
would  make  a  real  difference.  If  we  can  get 
back  to  prudent  and  responsible  spending, 
the  task  of  raising  the  matching  revenues 
won't  seem  insuperable  any  longer. 


H.J.  Res.  357 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  al- 
lowing an  item  veto  in  appropriations  bills 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ho\ist  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  Slates  of  America 
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in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  shall  t>e  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 
■•Article  — 

■Section  1.  The  President  shall  have  the 
power  to  disapprove  any  appropriation  or 
provision  and  approve  any  other  appropria- 
tion or  provision  in  the  same  appropriation 
bill.  In  such  case  he  shall,  in  signing  the  bill, 
designate  the  appropriations  and  provisions 
disapproved:  and  shall  return  a  copy  of  such 
appropriations  and  provisions,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  House  in  which  the  bill  shall 
have  originated:  and  the  same  proceedings 
shall  then  be  had  as  in  case  of  other  bills 
disapproved  by  the  President. 

"Section  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoper- 
ative unless  it  shall  have  t>een  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission.'^.* 


EXTENSION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS  AND  REFORM  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Coyne)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  two  measures  which  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  more  than  10 
million  Americans  who  remain  unem- 
ployed. 

Just  over  2  weeks  from  now.  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program  will  expire.  My 
first  bill  simply  extends  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation,  or  FSC.  6 
months  beyond  that  date.  Without 
this  extension,  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional weeks  of  compensation  for 
those  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  and  extended  benefits. 

While  the  employment  outlook  has 
brightened  somewhat  on  the  national 
level  in  recent  months.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  that  13.3  percent 
of  the  work  force  in  the  Pittsburgh 
metropolitan  area  is  idle.  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  11.5  per- 
cent are  unemployed.  Moreover,  the 
average  duration  of  unemployment 
continues  to  rise  This  means  that 
more  Americans  exhaust  their  unem 
ployment  benefits  with  no  foreseeable 
employment  in  sight. 

Let  us  consider  Pennsylvania,  a 
State  which  has  witnessed  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits.  In 
June.  30,000  people  exhausted  all  ben- 
efits. The  number  rose  to  47.000  in 
July. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced would  assist  those  long-term 
unemployed  whose  benefits  have 
stopped.  Increasing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans are  exhausting  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  have  no  foreseeable 
employment  prospects.  My  legislation 


would  provide  13  additional  weeks  of 
benefits  for  individuals  who  are  no 
longer  receiving  compensation. 

My  second  bill  makes  several  over- 
due changes  in  the  existing  extended 
benefits  program.  To  understand  why 
these  revisions  are  needed,  it  is  neces- 
sary at  this  point  to  recall  the  1981 
budget  reconciliation  bill,  popularly 
known  as  Gramm-Latta.  The  damage 
this  measure  caused  demands  a  specif- 
ic remedy. 

First,  Gramm-Latta  raised  the  man- 
datory insured  unemployment  rate 
which  determines  qualification  for  ex- 
tended benefits.  This  admittedly  com- 
plex but  seemingly  technical  change 
has  had  a  profound  personal  effect  on 
thousands  of  jobless  Americans. 

Unemployment  specialists  measure 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  by  di- 
viding the  number  of  unemployed  re- 
ceiving regular  State  benefits  by  the 
number  of  individuals  covered  by  un- 
employment compensation  in  the 
State. 

Before  1981.  the  mandatory  lUR 
trigger  was  4  percent.  Gramm-Latta 
raised  that  requirement  to  5  percent, 
while  raising  the  optional  trigger  from 
5  percent  to  6  percent.  These  changes 
meant  that  12  States  never  triggered 
on  the  program  because  their  lUR 
rate  never  reached  these  increased 
levels. 

My  legislation  would  restore  the 
trigger  to  what  it  was  in  1981.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  unemployment  must  surge 
to  120-percent  of  the  average  for  the 
previous  2  years  in  order  for  a  State  to 
be  eligible.  Those  States  which  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  this  120  percent 
surge  requirement  have  been  forced 
off  the  extended  benefit  program 
before  long-term  unemployed  workers 
could  receive  their  full  benefits. 

Second.  Gramm-Latta  instructed  the 
Department  of  Labor  not  to  count 
workers  receiving  extended  benefits 
when  it  determines  the  all  important 
insured  unemployment  rate. 

The  result  of  this  seemingly  techni- 
cal change  was  disastrous  for  Michi- 
gan, a  State  of  widespread  and  long- 
term  unemployment,  triggered  off  the 
extended  benefit  program  in  Novem- 
ber 1981.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  had 
one  of  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  Nation.  Michigan  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram until  February  1982. 

My  legislation  would  instruct  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  take  a  more 
accurate  count  of  actual  unemploy- 
ment by  requiring  the  inclusion  of 
those  receiving  extended  benefits  in 
the  calculation  of  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Third.  Gramm-Latta  eliminated  the 
national  trigger  for  extended  benefits. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  unwise  leg- 
islation, a  high  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  activated  the  extended  ben- 
efits program  in  every  Slate.  A  4.5  per- 


cent insured  unemployment  rate  en- 
abled all  American  workers  to  become 
eligible  for  benefits.  The  elimination 
of  the  national  trigger  helped  prevent 
States  such  as  New  York.  Colorado, 
and  California  from  being  eligible  for 
the  extended  benefits  program.  States 
with  pockets  of  unemployment,  but 
statewide  averages  below  the  cutoff, 
were  eliminated  from  the  extended 
benefits  program.  Maryland  and  Min- 
nesota are  two  such  States. 

My  legislation  would  address  the  na- 
tional problem  of  unemployment,  by 
restoring  a  national  trigger. 

Fourth,  the  Gramm-Latta  bill  re- 
quired workers  to  have  20  weeks  of  un- 
employment in  their  base  period  to 
qualify  for  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. Some  workers  who  might  other- 
wise qualify  for  State  benefits  lost 
their  eligibility. 

I  propose  in  the  legislation  intro- 
duced yesterday  that  the  base  period 
of  eligibility  be  determined,  as  it  was 
prior  to  Gramm-Latta.  by  each  State. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
legislation  would  allow  those  workers 
receiving  extended  benefits  to  enroll 
in  an  accredited  training  program. 
Some  workers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  been  chosen  to  participate 
in  a  retraining  program,  only  to  be 
told  they  must  continue  to  look  for 
employment  and  that,  should  they 
find  employment,  they  must  forego 
the  training  program.  We  should  not 
penalize  those  who  seek  to  better 
themselves.  Jobless  workers  on  ex- 
tended benefits  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  extended  benefits,  as  they  can 
now  do  in  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program,  while  they 
continue  to  be  retrained. 

This  legislation  w^ould  also  make  im- 
portant structural  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting extended  benefits  program.  Be- 
ginning in  April  1984.  a  federally 
funded.  26-week  extended  benefits 
program  would  be  established  for 
workers  whose  regular  State  benefits 
have  been  exhausted.  Given  the  dura- 
tion and  severity  of  the  current  reces- 
sion, it  is  clear  that  existing  extended 
benefits  and  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  levels  are  not  adequate. 
Today  only  2  States.  Louisiana  and 
West  Virginia,  and  one  territory, 
Puerto  Rico  remain  eligible  for  ex- 
tended benefits.  Under  current  law. 
the  maximum  number  of  weeks  pro- 
vided in  the  FSC  program  is  14.  How- 
ever. West  Virginia  is  the  only  State 
eligible  for  14  weeks.  Alaska,  Louisi- 
ana. Pennsylvania,  and  Washington 
receive  12  weeks.  Another  13  States 
qualify  for  10  weeks  and  the  remain- 
der receive  8.  the  least  amount  of 
weeks  authorized.  It  is  time  to  recog- 
nize the  results  of  the  recession  and  to 
move  to  a  26-week  program. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Labor  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  sub-State  trig- 


gers on  unemployment.  This  would  ad- 
dress the  anomaly  of  workers  within  a 
pocket  of  unemployment  being  denied 
benefits  because  their  State  fails  to 
meet  specified  criteria. 

Through  this  legislation.  I  hope  we 
can  begin  the  process  of  making  our 
unemployment  compensation  truly  na- 
tional, simple,  and  fair.  As  a  result  of 
Gramm-Latta.  the  premiere  legislative 
initiative  of  this  administration,  the 
current  program  is  a  hodge-podge  of 
systems,  complex  and  discriminatory. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  restore 
equity  in  our  unemployment  compen- 
sation system. 


JUDGE  EMANUEL  A.  RISSMAN 
RECEIVES  THE  FLASCHNER 
AWARD  FOR  OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  record  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
A.  Rissman.  associate  judge  of  the  Illi- 
nois Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  this  year 
at  the  annual  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion meeting,  the  National  Conference 
of  Special  Court  Judges  presented 
Judge  Rissman  with  the  Franklin  N. 
Flaschner  Award  in  recognition  of  the 
exemplary  performance  of  his  judicial 
duties  in  Chicago's  small  claims  court, 
where  he  has  presided  since  its  cre- 
ation in  1972. 

Judge  Rissman  received  his  J.D. 
from  DePaul  University  Law  School, 
and  is  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
in  both  Illinois  and  California.  He  has 
served  as  assistant  Illinois  attorney- 
general,  and  was  a  labor  lawyer  with 
the  firm  of  Rissman  &  Mermall  before 
becoming  a  judge  in  1969. 

Presiding  over  Chicago's  small 
claims  court,  where  individuals  repre- 
sent themselves  without  attorneys. 
Judge  Rissman  hears  an  average  of 
3.000  cases  each  year,  and  he  has  de- 
veloped a  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment. He  is  the  author  of  the  publica- 
tion, entitled  "The  Small  Claims  Form 
Guidebook. "  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  he  has  fre- 
quently lectured  on  small  claims 
courts  before  many  consumer  and 
labor  groups.  Because  of  his  high 
ideals,  personal  integrity,  and  judicial 
competence  in  deciding  cases.  Judge 
Rissman's  court  has  been  studies  and 
visited  by  judges  throughout  the 
world. 

Ihe  Franklin  N.  Flaschner  Award 
for  Special  Court  Judges  is  presented 
annually  to  a  judge  who  has  complet- 
ed at  least  7  consecutive  years  as  a 
law-trained,  full-time  judge  in  a  court 
with  special  and  limited  jurisdiction, 


and  is  named  after  the  late  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  district  court  of  Massachu- 
setts. At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  inscription 
on  the  placque  received  by  Judge  Riss- 
man. along  with  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bul- 
letin on  August  1.  1983.  which  reports 
the  judge's  recognition.  The  inscrip- 
tion and  article  follow: 

The  National  Conference  of  Special  Court 
Judges  of  the  American  Bar  Association  pre- 
sents the  Franklin  N.  Flaschner  Judicial 
Award  to  Judge  Emanuel  A.  Rissman  as  the 
outstanding  judge  in  the  United  States  on  a 
trial  court  of  special  and  limited  jurisdiction 
for  his  distinguished  service  in  improving 
the  quality  of  justice  in  special  courts.  At- 
lanta. Georgia.  July  29.  1983. 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin.  Aug. 

1.  1983] 

Judge  Rissman  Receives  Award 

Atlanta.— Judge  Emanuel  A.  Rissman  of 
Cook  County  Pro  Se  Court  has  been  named 
the  recipient  of  the  annual  Franklin  N. 
Flaschner  Aw^ard  for  Special  Court  Judges. 

The  award,  presented  here  at  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  annual  meeting  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Special  Court 
Judges,  was  made  by  Justin  Stanley,  a 
former  ABA  president  and  member  of  the 
firm  of  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Franklin  N.  Flaschner  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Massachusetts  and  recognizes 
■■high  ideals,  personal  character  and  compe- 
tence in  performing  judicial  duties." 

Nominees  must  have  completed  at  least 
seven  consecutive  years  as  law-trained  full- 
time  judge  in  courts  with  special  and  limited 
jurisdictions. 

Rissman,  72.  has  presided  in  Chicago's 
small  claims  court  since  it  was  created  in 
1972  and  hears  an  average  3.000  cases  each 
year.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Small  Claims 
Form  Guidebook,  published  by  the  ABA. 

He  is  a  frequent  lecturer  on  the  subject  of 
small  claims  courts  and  his  court  has  been 
studied  by  visiting  judges  from  around  the 
world. 

Before  he  became  a  judge  in  1969,  Riss- 
man was  a  labor  lawyer  with  the  firm  of 
Rissman  &  Mermall.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
ABA'S  Small  Claims  Court  Committee  and 
is  scheduled  to  be  named  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Special  Court  Judges. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  share  in  the 
happiness  of  Manny  and  his  wife  Edie 
on  this  occasion  of  recognition  by  his 
peers  for  his  distinguished  service  on 
the  bench,  and  I  extend  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  my  best  wishes  for 
abundant  good  health  and  continued 
success  in  the  future. 

I  congratulate  Judge  Rissman  on  re- 
ceiving the  Franklin  N.  Flaschner 
Award,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
many  years  of  judicial  service  which 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
advancement  of  our  legal  system.* 


DR.  KISSINGER  AND  HIS 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  18.  President  Reagan  announced 
that  he  was  appointing  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer to  head  a  commission  on  Cen- 
tral America,  which  he  labeled  as  bi- 
partisan. The  idea,  he  said,  was  to 
come  up  with  a  "long-term,  unified  ap- 
proach to  policy  in  Central  America." 

The  idea  of  bipartisan  commissions 
is  not  necessarily,  if  ever,  to  come  up 
with  new  answers  to  old  problems.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a 
commission  composed  of  amateurs 
could  in  5  months  solve  foreign  policy 
problems  that  have  bedeviled  the 
whole  foreign  policy  apparatus  for  5 
years,  and  which  have  plagued  succes- 
sive administrations  for  50  years. 

The  idea  of  any  commission  of  this 
sort  is  not  to  devise  answers,  but  to 
make  dissent  from  preconceived  policy 
appear  dishonorable,  perhaps  even  un- 
patriotic. Commissions  are  a  way  to 
take  issues  out  of  the  realm  of  debate 
and  discussion. 

The  Greenspan  Commission,  for  in- 
stance, did  not  devise  any  magic  plan 
to  save  social  security;  its  purpose  was 
to  take  the  issue  off  the  table  to 
enable  previously  disagreeing  parties 
to  recommend  a  course  of  action  that 
had  already  been  devised.  In  short,  to 
make  a  bitter  political  pill  palatable. 

This  is  the  task  of  the  Kissinger 
Commission,  to  throw  a  blanket  over 
any  dissent  from  present  actions  in 
Central  America  while  issuing  long- 
range  recommendations  that  change 
nothing,  while  ringing  with  high- 
sounding  but  essentially  meaningless 
affirmations,  declarations,  and  obfus- 
cations.  Kissinger  himself  is  frank 
about  this.  In  an  August  inten'iew  he 
said,  and  I  quote: 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  overwhelming  nation- 
al interest  not  to  have  Central  America  turn 
into  a  major  political  issue.  Any  FYesident 
may  well  be  grateful  to  have  a  bipartisan 
group  on  whose  report  he  can  rely  so  that 
he  does  not  start  immediately  with  a  huge 
controversy. 

D  1630 

In  case  that  is  not  clear  enough,  he 
also  said,  and  I  again  quote:  "It  seems 
to  be  desirable  to  take  Central  Amer- 
ica out  of  politics." 

Clearly.  Kissinger  understands  that 
his  job  is  not  to  suggest  any  change  in 
existing  policy,  saying  that  the  Com- 
mission "should  stay  out  of  operation- 
al issues"— in  other  words,  not  exam- 
ine or  say  anything  about  what  is  hap- 
pening right  now.  not  talk  about 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  clandes- 
tine operations  against  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  nor  whether  vast,  long-range 
maneuvers,  wide-scaled  training  oper- 
ations, and  other  activities  in  Hondu- 
ras make  sense,  nor  talk  about  the 
question  of  how  to  curb  death  squads 
in  El  Salvador  or  how  to  give  popular 
opinion  any  real  voice  there.  In  short, 
the  Commission  will  have  nothing  to 
do  and  nothing  to  say  about  the  ac- 
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tions  that  have  given  rise  to  all  of  the 
controversy  in  the  first  instance.  In- 
stead, it  will  confine  itself  to  "a  state- 
ment of  middle  and  long-range  objec- 
tives." 

Meanwhile,  the  existing  policies,  the 
source  of  all  the  controversy,  will  not 
be  tampered  with.  The  whole  idea  is  to 
avoid  dissent  and  debate,  because  in 
the  Kissinger  view,  we  really  cannot 
afford  another  "searing  debate  like  we 
had  10  years  ago." 

In  his  view,  it  would  have  been  un- 
fortunate to  have  any  debate  about 
the  wisdom  of  bombing  Cambodia  or 
mounting  an  invasion  there  either. 
Therefore,  the  secret  war  vhich 
became  a  vast  controversy  likewise  in 
his  view  should  not  have  happened.  In 
fact,  the  only  thing  to  do  in  Vietnam 
was  to  liquidate  the  whole  commit- 
ment so  as  to  reduce  the  controversy 
but  to  do  so  slowly  with  the  hope  of 
working  out  some  deal  with  the  North 
Vietnamese.  He  reduced  the  controver- 
sy and  spent  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  in  the  end  failed  to  save  Vietnam 
and  sent  Cambodia  down  the  road  to 
one  of  the  bloodiest  slaughters  in  all 
of  human  history.  The  only  think  he 
achieved  wais  his  domestic  political 
goal,  which  was  to  allow  Richard 
Nixon  to  proclaim  an  "honorable 
peace."  which  surely  was  the  most  illu- 
sory statement  ever  devised  since 
Chamberlain  pronounced  that  he  had 
struck  a  bargain  with  Hitler. 

Kissinger  knows  well  what  his  role 
is— to  rationalize  existing  policy  in 
Central  America,  to  smother  defense 
by  making  it  appear  partisan  and, 
therefore,  suspect,  even  dishonorable. 
That  was  his  goal  in  Vietnam,  and  it 
worked.  He  cloaked  an  unmitigated 
disaster  in  terms  that  tried  to  hide 
what  could  not  be  hidden,  in  mirror 
tricks  that  sought  to  distract  a  weary 
and  a  worried  population,  and  in 
dramas  that  tried  to  soothe  troubled 
minds  even  after  disaster  mounted. 

After  that  performance,  his  present 
job  of  throwing  a  blanket  over  Central 
America  ought  to  be  quite  a  pushover. 
But  it  cannot  last  very  long.  One 
cannot  forever  pretend  that  Pinochet 
in  Chile  is  angelic  nor  that  the  right- 
wing  killer  squads  of  El  Salvador  are 
expressing  the  popular  will,  nor  that 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  are  demand- 
ing the  ouster  of  the  Sandinistas  when 
none  of  that  is  true,  any  more  than  a 
case  can  be  made  that  Rios  Montt  was 
a  paragon  of  good  government  in  Gua- 
temala. Eventually,  questions  will 
again  be  asked,  but  if  Kissinger  does 
his  job  as  he  hopes,  that  will  not  be 
for  a  good  while  and  in  the  meantime 
he  will  build  up  his  own  personal 
empire. 

Nobody  is  better  suited  to  the  task 
of  smoothing  over  the  troubled  waters 
of  an  unwise  policy  than  Henry  Kis- 
singer. Nobody  is  better  suited  than  he 
to  defend  and  rationalize  the  indefen- 
sible. He  has  not  only  done  it  before. 


he  has  made  a  whole  career  out  of  it 
and  is  in  the  process  of  building  a  con- 
siderable fortune  as  a  result  of  it. 

As  I  brought  out  in  a  news  confer- 
ence in  my  district— not  up  here,  but 
back  home— Mr.  Kissinger  formed  a 
private  consulting  association  known 
as  Henry  Kissinger  &  Associates.  His 
principal  associate  is  Lord  Carrington. 
the  former  Foreign  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, plus  an  array  of  former  officials 
and  past  and  present  semiofficial  offi- 
cials, ranging  from  Scowcroft.  the  gen- 
tleman who  gave  us  the  same  perform- 
ance with  respect  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  that  was  bipartisan  in 
order  to  make  MX  palatable  to  the 
Congre.ss.  and.  above  all.  William 
Rogers.  That  is  not  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Nixon,  who  has 
the  same  name,  but  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs  who  just  last  year  accu- 
mulated $300.000-plus  as  the  agent,  of 
all  things,  for  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment to  procure  arms. 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  made  his  financial 
profit  from  that  kind  of  consultant- 
ship,  that  kind  of  deal  and  association, 
and  he  continues  to  do  it  even  as  I  am 
speaking  here  today.  So  the  soldiers, 
our  boys,  that  we  now  send  are  occu- 
pying Honduras  because  we  say  it  is 
for  training,  but  actually  we  have 
taken  over  Honduras.  We  are  occupy- 
ing Honduras,  and  sooner  or  later 
there  is  going  to  be  shooting  and  some 
of  it  is  going  to  be  directed  against  our 
boys.  I  hope  not.  I  pray  not.  But  I 
have  prayed  before  when  I  have 
spoken  here.  and.  unfortunately,  my 
prayers  were  not  heard,  and  again,  un- 
fortunately. I  was  proved  right.  What 
will  be  the  shame  when  these  Ameri- 
can boys,  our  boys,  will  be  fired  upon 
with  the  guns  procured  by  Mr.  Henry 
Kissinger  &  Associates? 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  charge  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  has  his  own  private 
"state  department."  and  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  of  inquiry  in 
order  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  con- 
nections are  with  this  administration, 
particularly  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Kissinger  has  been  very  much 
present,  almost  as  if  he  were  a  hired 
consultant  by  Mr.  Shultz,  our  Secre- 
tary. He  even  has  his  own  parking 
space  at  the  State  Department  next  to 
Mr.  Shultz".  I  figure  that  maybe  this 
administration  is  contracting  out  our 
State  Department  diplomatic  activi- 
ties, and  I  would  like  to  know  exactly 
on  what  basis,  if  any.  the  State  De- 
partment has  thus  far  contracted  with 
Henry  Kissinger  &  Associates,  and.  if 
so.  how  much  they  have  dished  off 
and  under  what  conditions  and  for 
what  purposes. 

But  even  if  that  is  not  happening, 
the  truth  is  that  there  are  more  of  our 
foreign  envoys  in  the  United  States 
beating  a  path,  all  the  way  from  the 
French  Ambassador  and  other  Minis- 
ters from  France  to  the  Nigerian  and 


some  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, via  Rogers,  who  is  the  lawyer  or 
the  agent  for  this  activity,  or  has  been, 
at  least  up  until  this  last  year,  which 
is  the  last  reportable  year  that  I  could 
get  the  information  for.  And.  as  I  said, 
he  has  already  been  paid  $300,000  by 
the  Sandinistas.  For  what?  For  arms 
procurement.  For  arms  procurement 
while  the  President  tells  us  th^t  the 
Sandinistas  are  the  devil  himself,  in 
fact  taken  over  by  Russia  and  Cuba. 

So  this  is  another  case  of  contradic- 
tion that  I  find  most  abhorrent,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  impelling  reasons 
why  I  burden  my  colleagues  at  these 
extraordinary  times  in  special  orders. 
But  I  would  not  have  one  charged 
with  knowledge  if  I  did  not  feel 
deeply,  and  I  would  not  have  any  self- 
respect  if  the  issue  were  not  drawn. 
And  I  am  not  just  talking.  I  think  my 
record  shows  I  do  not  just  talk,  and 
that  when  I  do  speak,  it  is  after  I  have 
documented  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
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I  did  not  speak  until  August  27  back 
home,  after  I  had  had  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  supply  me 
with  the  answers  to  the  questions  I 
had  directed  and  to  confirm  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Henry  Kissinger  &  Associ- 
ates activities. 

Mr.  Kissinger  is  not  only  an  adviser. 
He  is  a  hired  gun.  set  up  as  Kissinger 
&  Associates,  ready  to  advise  anybody 
about  their  foreign  policy  problems 
here  in  the  United  States,  if  the  price 
is  right. 

According  to  Mr.  Scowcroft.  it  takes 
about  $250,000  to  get  past  the  en- 
trance door  for  consultation. 

Lord  Carrington— now.  that  is  a 
strange  one— former  Foreign  Minister 
of  Great  Britain— I  do  not  know  what 
English  customers  he  brings  over. 
Being  canny  and  a  lot  more  astute  and 
having  a  thousand  years  of  experience 
over  us.  I  doubt  that  they  would  enter 
into  an  unproductive  arrangement. 

Among  his  associates,  as  I  say.  and 
repeat,  is  Brent  Scowcroft.  lately  of 
the  commission  that  tried  to  rational- 
ize the  MX  program  J)y  producing  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  a  program  call- 
ing for  deployment  that  is  totally  vul- 
nerable in  the  name  of  making  the 
United  States  invulnerable. 

Kissinger  s  clients  know  that  he  has 
access  to  everybody  that  counts,  or  at 
least  that  is  what  he  has  impressed 
them  with,  in  this  country.  He  makes 
certain  that  everyone  knows  that  he  is 
on  the  most  intimate  of  terms  with 
Secretary  Shultz.  who  it  seems,  if  we 
believe  Mr.  Kissinger,  is  not  only  a 
regular  lunch  companion,  but  who 
called  and  begged  advice  on  how  to 
handle  the  Russians,  what  to  do  about 
the  Middle  East,  and  most  likely  to 
proclaim  that  nobody  but  Kissinger 
could  solve  the  riddle  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. And  if  some  client  suspects  that 


Shultz  is  not  presently  the  man  who  is 
heard  by  the  President's  good  ear,  Kis- 
singer lets  it  be  known  that  it  was 
Judge  Clark,  the  security  adviser  him- 
self, who  thought  of  the  commission 
idea  in  the  first  place,  begged  his  to 
serve  on  it. 

But  the  great  man  says  that  he  was 
at  first  reluctant.  He  would  hate  to 
turn  the  President  down,  though, 
meaning.  "I  want  my  clients  to  know 
that  Ronald  Reagan  himself  had  no 
other  candidate  but  me  for  this  great 
and  this  historic  task." 

Now,  that  is  the  line  that  Kissinger's 
clients  hear,  and  they  understand  that 
such  a  man,  with  such  unmatched  con- 
tacts, is  the  very  one  who  can  give 
them  the  best  advice  there  is  to  be  had 
on  how  to  handle  this  or  that  tricky 
problem  with  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  thing  on  that  level  as  we  are 
talking  about  with  the  formation  of 
these  gigantic  PAC's,  Political  Action 
Committees,  and  they  want  the  same 
thing.  They  want  preferential  access 
to  that  source  of  power.  In  our  case, 
those  PAC  boys  do  not  give  $10,000  to 
a  Congressman  because  they  like  the 
color  of  his  eyes,  but  because  when 
any  pending  legislation  comes  up  they 
want  to  know  that  they  have  preferen- 
tial access,  that  if  they  pick  up  the 
phone  and  say,  'Hey.  Mr.  Congess- 
man,  this  is  so  and  so,  remember 
me?"— that  he,  not  his  intake  clerk,  is 
going  to  get  the  call.  Whereas  if  a 
poor,  little  old  mailman  back  home 
tries  to  reach  him,  he  might  get 
palmed  off  on  the  legislative  assistant. 
It  is  the  same  thing  here.  Of  course, 
the  price,  as  I  said,  is  a  little  substan- 
tial, which  shows  you  the  kind  of  cli- 
entele that  is  going  to  come  in.  and 
that  means  governments. 

Scowcroft.  who  is  Kissinger's  associ- 
ate, and  should  know,  says  that  the 
price  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  a  throw.  Now.  this  is  a  business 
that  Kissinger  maintains  even  while 
he  is  now  heading  this  commission.  He 
uses  the  Commission  to  boost  his  visi- 
bility and  build  his  credibility,  to  make 
it  clear  that  he  is  in  effect  a  State  De- 
partment of  his  own.  By  golly,  this  is 
free  enterprise  at  its  best  without  offi- 
cial portfolio,  ready  for  sale  or  rent  to 
those  who  have  the  money  to  pay. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  greater  con- 
flict of  interest  than  that— a  man  who 
uses  his  appointment  to  build  his  pri- 
vate business  of  influence  peddling 
and  does  not  in  any  way  sever  his  ties 
or  even  take  a  mild  vacation  from  it. 

Compare  that  to  the  role  of  Clark 
Clifford,  who  was  hired  to  evaluate 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  but  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 


I  just  want  to  say  as  a  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
listening  to  the  gentleman's  attack  not 
only  on  the  former  Secretary  of  State 
but  in  particular  reference  to  those 
who  fought  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  think 
there  are  a  couple  of  points  to  be 
made. 

Recently,  certain  Members  of  this 
body  visited  some  of  the  refugee 
camps  in  Thailand,  where  those 
people  who  were  living  in  Cambodia  or 
South  Vietnam,  and  where  the  govern- 
ments of  North  Vietnam  have  now— 
we  do  not  use  the  term  in  any  way  of 
"dominos"- coincidentally.  the  govern- 
ments of  South  Vietnam  and  of  Laos 
and  of  Cambodia  fell  to  the 
Communist  governments,  and  as  those 
governments  went  in  there  and  massa- 
cred and  destroyed  the  city  of  Phnom 
Penh,  and  killed  people  who  had  the 
audacity  to  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  the  children  and  women  that  es- 
caped even  to  the  border  of  Thailand, 
to  visit  180.000  refugees  that  are  living 
now  in  Thailand  within  mortar  fire  of 
the  North  Vietnamese-dominated 
Cambodia.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
and  fair  I  think  at  this  juncture  to  say 
that  when  that  Secretary  of  State  or 
his  President  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  country  chose  to  attempt  to  give 
those  people  the  opportunity  to  live 
under  some  semblance  of  freedom, 
that  that  is  a  cause  that  does  not  de- 
serve our  contempt  necessarily. 

Second,  I  would  say  that  I  have  ob- 
served some  of  the  references  to  those 
in  Central  America.  I  observed  the 
gentleman  from  Texas'  reluctance  to 
say  anything  negative  about  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  the  govern- 
ment that  just  within  the  last  72 
hours  chose  not  to  condemn  the  mur- 
derous act.  that  the  reason  that  this 
Chamber  is  empty  today  is  because 
one  of  our  colleagues  was  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Nicaragua  chose  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  not  to  con- 
demn that  activity.  And  yet.  when  the 
gentleman  is  going  through  his  litany 
of  those  nations  of  Central  America 
that  deserve  our  contempt  and  he  goes 
through  Guatemala  and  he  goes 
through  El  Salvador,  he  is  by  his  very 
absence  of  the  discussion  of  Nicaragua 
raising  a  certain  question  before  this 
House  that  I  think  at  this  juncture 
should  be  raised  and  that  is  why  I 
chose  to  do  it. 

I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  time 
to  take  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  appreciate  his  interest. 

I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  get  sidetracked  into  diver- 
sionary and  what  I  consider  to  be  irrel- 
evant to  the  issue  on  hand  I  am  dis- 
cussing. The  question  of  Cambodia, 
for  instance,  and  what  has  happened 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  situation  is  a 
lot  more  complex  than  the  simplistic 
portrayal  that  you  give. 


Mr.  McEWEN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Just  a  minute.  I 
am  commenting  on  your  observations. 
I  think  you  ought  to  allow  me  to  com- 
plete. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  you 
can  argue  the  fact  that  you  have  had 
Pol  Pot  regimes  in  Cambodia  that 
could  not  have  been  any  more  brutal 
than  any  kind  of  any  other  human 
brutality. 

Nicaragua,  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure, 
will  admit,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
the  kind  of  government  we  approve  or 
disapprove,  is  a  sovereign  nation.  We 
are  not  going  to  go  in  and  dictate  to 
them  what  their  policies  ought  to  be, 
no  matter  how  reprehensible  we  judge 
them. 

So,  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
same  thing.  As  I  say  and  repeat,  this 
business  of  Mr.  Kissinger  is  main- 
tained all  during  the  time  that  he  is 
also  on  the  side  profiting  personally. 
Obviously  this  is  one  of  the  biggest 
sources  of  his  present  income. 

On  top  of  that,  as  also  pointed  out  in 
the  press  conference,  Mr.  Kissinger  is 
a  paid  consultant  for  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  which  has  a  heavy  stake 
and  in  fact  in  large  segments  of  the 
Latin  American  press— and  when  I  say 
large  segments  I  am  talking  about  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  coun- 
tries, not  only  in  South  America,  but 
Central  America  and  Mexico— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  look  upon  the  role  of 
Mr.  Kissinger  as  an  agent  or  enforcer 
of  the  U.S.  banks  for  the  compelling 
payment  of  their  debts. 
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We  in  the  United  States,  in  our  self- 
image,  must,  must  await  and  find  out 
that  outside  our  shores  our  self-image 
is  not  necessarily  the  image  held  of  us 
and  that  it  is  important  we  not  deceive 
ourselves  on  that  point. 

This  is  the  reason  I  consider  it  to  be 
so  important  a  matter  that  these  obvi- 
ous conflicts  of  interest  that  have 
everthing  to  do  with  the  destiny  of  our 
country  and  its  future  relations,  not 
with  a  far  away  nation  but  our  next 
door  neighbors,  and  both  to  the  south 
and  to  the  north,  for  whether  I  am 
critical  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  this 
policy,  which  Mr.  Kissinger  has  been 
selected  to  defend— he  certainly  was 
not  appointed  by  the  President  to  find 
condemnation  of  the  President  s  prese- 
lected course  of  action,  which  is  the 
most  massive  military  intervention  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  side  of  Cen- 
tral America  in  the  history  of  that 
world.  And  I  have  constituents.  I  have 
had  them  all  over.  I  had  them  with 
the  Marines.  1  have  them  with  the  82d 
Airborne  up  in  the  Sinai.  I  had  them 
die  in  disproportionate  numbers  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  am  not  going  to  turn 
my  back  merely  because  of  fear  of  the 
ideologues  and  the  blinded  Presidents 
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whose  judgment  has  become  so 
warped  that  our  priorities  become  so 
perverted.  I  think  I  would  lose  all  self- 
respect,  what  is  more  important, 
within  myself,  if  I  did  not  speak  up. 

As  I  was  saying  before  I  was  so— I 
will  not  say  rudely  interrupted,  Clarke 
Clifford  is  a  good  example  of  what  I 
think  an  honorable  man  does.  Clarke 
Clifford  has  been  a  big  lobbyist  in  his 
law  firm.  He  has  had  accounts.  He  is 
registered,  in  fact,  as  a  foreign  agent. 

But  he  gave  that  up  to  become  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  Lyndon  John- 
son during  that  period  in  which  the 
President  was  first  beginning  to  enter- 
tain the  serious  doubts  about  the  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam. 

But  not  Mr.  Kissinger.  He  is  willing 
to  take  on  the  task  of  window  dressing 
a  bad  policy  because  that  is  his  exper- 
tise, after  all,  and  because  it  enhanced 
his  business,  and  not  for  any  other 
reason. 

Now  some  may  say  I  am  being  inor- 
dinantly  severe,  perhaps  even  unjust. 
But  as  I  told  you  earlier,  I  have  yet  to 
have  spoken  out  in  the  30  years  and 
one-half  of  service  as  a  public  elective 
official  without  being  fully  document- 
ed and  with  the  evidentiary  material 
to  support  my  statements. 

I  would  not  be  here  today  if  I  had 
been  caught  in  just  one  misadventure 
in  the  offering  of  any  kind  of  charge. 

How  many  know  what  the  terms  of 
the  secret  arrangements  and  deals 
that  Mr.  Kissinger  made  any  more 
than  how  many  Americans  know. 

Mr.  Kissinger  in  my  presence  lied  to 
me  to  my  face  about  the  promises  he 
made  in  Paris  in  1973  that  finally 
brought  about  the  accommodation  of 
the  Paris  agreement  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists,  and  that  was 
reported  in  the  European  press,  never 
in  the  American  press.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  ever  reported  and  said  so. 

Why?  Because  it  was  reported  in  the 
European  press,  in  the  Latin  American 
press,  in  the  press  in  Spain,  for  in- 
stance, which  I  read. 

And  what  was  that?  That  when  we 
promised  what  the  French  called  repa- 
rations, we  called  it  later  reconstruc- 
tion aid.  then  the  North  Vietnamese 
said, OK,  we  will  make  a  deal,  which 
they  had  refused  to  make  with  either 
Lyndon  Johnsons  emissary  or  the 
first  mission  under  Mr.  Nixon. 

Now  when  I  raise  that,  and  I  raised 
it  with  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee,  my  fellow  Texan, 
George  Mahon,  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  He  said  why  that  would 
have  to  have  congressional  approval 
and  it  would  never  be  given. 

But  when  I  Jisked  Mr.  Kissinger  2,  3. 
4  years  later,  he  denied  such  a  thing 
had  existed.  I  asked  him.  I  thought  I 
was  really  asking  the  question  in  a 
way  that  could  not  be  evaded.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Kissinger,  was  there  any  side 
memorandum,    was    there    any    side 


agreement  that  mentioned  reparations 
or  reconstruction?" 

"Absolutely  not." 

Half  a  year  later,  thanks  to  Lester 
Wolff,  who  pursued  my  inquiry,  he 
picked  up  the  phone  and  called  Rich- 
ard Nixon  in  California,  who  said, 
"Oh.  yes,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  told  them  that  we  would 
consider  $3  billion  in  reconstruction 
aid." 

Now,  there  were  other  secret  ar- 
rangements like  that.  How  many 
Americans  knew  until  we  had  the 
crisis  with  Iran  that  one  of  the  secret 
deals  made  by  Mr.  Kissinger  was  that 
we  promised  to  supply  Israel  with  oil  if 
they  ever  lost  their  source  of  oil  from 
Iran. 

The  reason  we  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  keep  the  pledge,  which  was 
secret,  was  not  brought  out  until  tht 
crisis,  and  the  reason  it  has  not  been 
fully  publicized  is  because,  thank 
goodness,  Israel  has  been  able  to  get 
other  supplies,  like  from  Mexico,  with- 
out having  to  call  on  the  United 
States.  But  now  I  think  that  those 
deals  that  the  American  people  ought 
to  know.  How  are  they  going  to  know 
it  if  their  Representatives  do  not  know 
it? 

This  is  why  I  say  what  I  say  about 
the  character,  because  of  the  pattern 
of  behavior  of  Mr.  Kissinger. 

So  now  he  is  put  in  this  position  of 
higher  visibility.  He  has  brought  back 
the  bodyguards.  The  first  action  he 
did  was  to  appoint  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  this  bipartisan  commission 
Harry  Slatterman,  who  was  Ambassa- 
dor in  Argentina,  but  was  the  CIAs 
station  chief  in  Chile  when  we  were  in- 
tervening for  the  destruction  of  the 
Allende  regime. 

Kissinger  is  not  only  an  adviser;  he's 
a  hired  gun,  set  up  as  "Kissinger  Asso- 
ciates," ready  to  advise  anybody  about 
their  foreign  policy  problems  here  in 
the  United  States,  if  the  price  is  right. 
Among  his  associates  is  Brent  Scow- 
croft,  lately  of  the  Commission  that 
tried  to  rationalize  the  MX  program 
by  producing  a  contradiction  in 
terms— a  program  calling  for  a  deploy- 
ment that  is  totally  vulnerable,  in  the 
name  of  making  the  United  States  in- 
vulnerable. Kissingers  clients  know 
that  he  has  access  to  everybody  who 
counts  in  the  United  States.  He  makes 
certain  that  everyone  knows  that  he  is 
on  the  most  intimate  of  terms  with 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  who  it 
seems  (if  we  believe  Kissinger)  is  not 
only  a  regular  lunch  companion,  but 
who  called  and  begged  advice  on  how 
to  handle  the  Russians,  what  to  do 
about  the  Middle  East,  and  most 
lately,  to  proclaim  that  nobody  but 
Kissinger  could  solve  the  riddle  of 
Central  America.  And  is  some  client 
suspects  that  Shultz  is  not  presently 
the  man  who  is  heard  by  the  Presi- 
dent's good  ear,  Kissinger  lets  it  be 

known  that  it  was  Judge  Clark,  the  Se- 


curity Adviser,  who  thought  of  the 
Commission  idea  in  the  first  place, 
begged  him  to  serve  on  it.  But  the 
great  man  says  he  was  reluctant:  he 
would  hate  to  turn  down  the  Presi- 
dent. Meaning:  I  want  my  clients  to 
know  that  Ronald  Reagan  himself  had 
no  other  candidate  but  me  for  this 
great  and  historic  task. 

That's  the  line  that  Kissinger's  cli- 
ents hear,  and  they  understand  that 
such  a  man,  with  such  unmatched  con- 
tacts, is  the  very  one  who  can  give 
them  the  best  advice  there  is  to  be  had 
on  how  to  handle  this  or  that  tricky 
problem  with  the  United  States.  But 
the  price  is  very  high.  Scowcroft,  who 
is  a  Kissinger  associate  and  should 
know,  says  that  the  price  can  be  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  throw. 

Now  this  is  a  business  that  Kissinger 
maintains,  even  while  he  heads  up  this 
Commission.  He  uses  the  Commission 
to  boost  his  visibility  and  build  his 
credibility— to  make  it  clear  that  he  is, 
in  effect,  a  State  Department  of  his 
own.  without  official  portfolio,  ready 
for  sale  or  rent  to  those  who  have  the 
money  to  pay.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
greater  a  conflict  of  interest  than 
that:  a  man  who  uses  his  appointment 
to  build  his  private  business  of  influ- 
ence peddling,  and  doesn't  in  any  way 
sever  his  tie  or  even  take  a  vacation 
from  it. 

Compare  that  to  the  role  of  Clark 
Clifford,  who  was  hired  on  by  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  evaluate  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  Clifford  did  not  do  that  job 
from  his  private  law  office:  he  did  it  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  is  a  su- 
perlawyer,  no  one  denies  that;  but  he 
also  has  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  knows  how  to  differentiate  be- 
tween his  own  personal  business  and 
the  public  business.  Not  Henry  Kissin- 
ger. He  was  willing  to  take  on  the  task 
of  window  dressing  a  bad  policy  be- 
cause that  is  his  particular  expertise, 
and  because  it  enhanced  his  business, 
not  for  any  other  reason.  It  put  him  in 
a  position  of  high  visibility— brought 
back  the  bodyguards,  got  him  office 
space  in  the  State  Department— all 
that  panoply  of  grandeur  that  can 
only  benefit  the  fortunes  of  Kissinger 
Associates. 

And,  of  course,  he  does  not  wish  to 
question  present  policy  in  Central 
America  too  closely.  Not  only  does  he 
know  that  his  job  is  to  provide  respect- 
able cover  for  that  policy,  but  his 
whole  professional  life  depends  on 
keeping  the  good  will  of  those  whose 
fortunes  are  closely  tied  to  keeping 
the  status  quo  in  Central  America. 
Revolutionaries  are  not  going  to  hire 
Kissinger  (although  the  Sandinistas 
did  hire  his  good  friend.  Bill  Rogers,  to 
handle  certain  delicate  matters).  The 
people  who  hire  Kissinger  are  those 
who  have  great  stakes  tied  up  in  the 
way  things  are  right  now,  whose  for- 
tunes depend  on  keeping  the  present 


order  alive— however  much  that  may 
mean  repression,  and  however  much 
that  may  mean  imposition  of  hunger 
and  poverty  among  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  however  much  that 
may  mean  frustrating  democratic 
processes  or  killing  reform  or  sanction- 
ing policies  that— if  they  were  applied 
here  at  home— would  be  absolute 
anathema  to  our  own  people.  The 
people  who  have  found  Kissinger 
useful  over  the  years  have  investments 
to  protect,  interests  to  promote,  for- 
tunes to  preserve.  Those  are  the 
folks— among  others— who  pay  so 
handsomely  for  the  advice  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  the  former 
security  adviser,  and  he  is  not  about  to 
espouse  any  policy  or  take  any  action 
that  would  jeopardize  his  clients  or  in 
any  way  offend  his  clientele. 

It  is  certain  that  no  commission  and 
no  other  kind  of  tactic  will  for  very 
long  keep  people  from  raising  ques- 
tions about  policies  and  actions  that 
are  indefensible.  Unless  we  follow  poli- 
cies that  our  own  people  find  honora- 
ble and  credible,  questions  will  arise. 
In  that  sense,  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion, if  it  does  not  insist  on  policies 
and  programs  that  are  worthy  of  our 
people's  support,  will  be  doing  a  dis- 
service by  merely  postponing  the  day 
of  reckoning,  by  raising  the  cost  of 
failure.  But  because  of  Kissinger's  own 
personal  interests,  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  not  want  to  rock  any  boats;  to  do 
so  would  cut  off  the  access  to  the  pow- 
erful entrenched  interests  upon  which 
he  feeds,  upon  which  his  extravagant 
lifestyle  depends.  As  for  his  colleagues 
on  the  Commission,  they  will  be  driven 
by  powerful  forces  to  arrive  at  consen- 
sus: Kissinger  knows  that  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  what  they  recom- 
mend, because  that  will  not  mean  any- 
thing anyway.  What  matters  isuna- 
nimity,  or  enough  of  it  to  make  any 
dissent  seem  mean  or  inconsequential. 
And  the  commissioners  know  that  if 
they  fail  to  arrive  at  consensus,  they 
will  look  small  and  incompetent,  to 
appear  as  bunglers.  The  administra- 
tion knows  that  there  is  no  danger  the 
Commission  will  go  astray  from  its 
purpose  of  taking  the  issue  of  Central 
America  out  of  the  arena  of  debate. 
For  any  President,  stopping  such  a 
controversy  is  a  plus.  For  a  commis- 
sion head  who  carried  out  any  number 
of  clandestine  operations,  who  relied 
on  dazzle  to  hide  questions,  who  even 
tried  a  secret  war,  smothering  debate 
comes  as  second  nature. 

But  should  the  Congress  be  deaf  and 
dumb  to  all  of  this?  I  think  not. 

We  ought  to  be  cognizant  of  Kissin- 
ger's private,  personal  interests,  and 
how  he  stands  to  aggrandize  those  in- 
terests through  exploiting  this  Com- 
mission. We  ought  to  understand  that 
the  role  of  the  Commission  is  foreor- 
dained, that  it  is  predestined  to  do  a 
job  of  domestic  political  firefighting. 
not  to  effectively  recommend  useful 


policy,  not  to  substitute  for  the  for- 
eign policy  apparatus.  I  suggest  that 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
House  ought  to  look  into  the  private 
role  of  Henry  Kissinger.  Then  we  will 
know  how  valid  his  commission  is,  and 
we  will  understand  that  its  role  is  not 
to  shed  light,  but  obscure  it. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  House  would 
want  to  avoid  controversy  over  Central 
America,  and  I  can  understand  that. 
But  it  cannot  be  avoided.  We  have  al- 
ready found  ourselves  bound  up  in  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  support 
clandestine  warfare:  we  are  already 
aware  of  the  vast  and  unprecedented 
military  maneuvers  and  commitments 
that  are  underway:  we  already  know  of 
the  deep  and  troubling  questions  that 
concern  our  constituents.  The  hard 
questions  that  we  fail  to  address  today 
will  only  be  harder  and  bigger  as  time 
passes.  We,  least  and  last  of  all,  should 
allow  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked  by  a 
commission  whose  work  is  predictable, 
whose  only  beneficiaries  are  the 
people  who  brought  us  this  controver- 
sy in  the  first  place,  and  the  man  who 
stands  to  profit  from  heading  the 
Commission  itself.  We  will  be  left  with 
the  issues,  if  not  this  year  then  next 
year,  or  the  year  after  that.  We  would 
do  well  to  look  at  the  Commission, 
look  at  its  chairman's  interests,  and 
not  be  part  of  this  effort  to  suspend 
debate,  suspend  thought,  and  suspend 
reality  itself. 

H.  Res.  — 

Resolution  to  request  that  the  President 
provide  certain  information  as  to  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Associates  and  the  business 
activities  of  Henry  Kissinger 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  to  the 
extent  possible,  is  requested  to  furnish  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  not  later 
than  seven  days  following  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  following: 

(1)  any  payments  to  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Associates  by  United  States  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  including  the  date, 
amount  and  the  exact  services  provided  for 
each  such  service; 

(2)  a  listing  of  individuals  and  entities 
that  have  employed  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Associates,  including  dates,  amounts  paid, 
and  the  exact  services  provided;  and 

(3)  a  listing  of  individuals  and  entities 
that  have  employed  Henry  Kissinger  since 
January  1,  1980,  including  dates,  amounts 
paid  and  the  exact  services  rendered.  The 
information  requested  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  House  and  dis- 
posed of  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Byron)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
reiterate  my  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  675,  and  request  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
with  related  excerpts,  which  includes  a 


responsible  program  of  chemical  weap- 
ons production  to  counter  the  threat 
of  such  arms  from  unfriendly  nations. 
As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the 
special  panel  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, it  is  my  duty  and  my 
charge  to  remain  aware  of  the  chang- 
ing global  strategic  balance.  The 
recent  focus  in  the  media  on  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare 
(CBW)  in  current  global  conflicts  and 
the  possibility  of  production  in  the 
United  States  makes  this  conference 
report  the  critical  moment  to  high- 
light the  history  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  and  the  need  for  U.S. 
production. 

First,  the  overall  action  by  the 
House  and  Senate  thus  far  on  this  leg- 
islation shows  the  Congress  concurs  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  facing  the 
result  of  more  than  10  years  of  cumu- 
lative disinvestment  in  our  defense 
structure.  The  past  has  shown  us  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  along  with  other 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  invest  large 
amounts  of  their  available  resources  in 
their  military  establishments  regard- 
less of  what  we  spend  on  defense. 
Second,  evidence  now  exists  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  well-documented  stock- 
piling of  nuclear  and  conventional 
weaponry,  the  Soviet  Union  is  and  has 
been  stockpiling  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons.  Ironically,  I  believe  the 
convincing  argument  on  this  issue  for 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  public  is 
not  that  the  Soviets  are  obsessed  with 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  but 
why. 

To  discern  the  answer,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  published  evidence— ex- 
cerpts from  which  I  include  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks— which  show  an  in- 
tense preoccupation  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  with  regard  to  increased  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  The  beginning 
is  depicted  in  the  gas  casualty  figures 
for  World  War  I. 

Soviet  casualties  were  estimated  to 
be  anywhere  from  300,000  to  400,000 
greater  than  the  number  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapon  casualties  of 
any  other  nation.  It  is  clear  that  at 
that  time,  Soviet  military  experts  re- 
solved to  enhance  their  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  stockpile. 

A  decree  of  October  1920  ordered 
the  creation  within  the  Russian  Army 
of  a  military  chemistry  organization. 
In  1924,  the  Russian  military-chemical 
army  administration  was  formed.  And 
with  the  capture  of  the  German  nerve 
gas  production  plants  for  Tabun  in 
World  War  II,  the  Soviets  established 
within  their  military  and  war  colleges 
a  program  of  production,  deployment, 
and  defense  against  attack  involving 
CBW. 

In  short,  once  Russia  had  become  a 
Communist  nation,  the  Soviets  exacer- 
bates  its  already   advanced  program. 
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Throughout  the  1950's  and  the  cold 
war  of  the  1960's  this  production  con- 
tinued. Eminent  Soviet  scientists,  doc- 
tors, and  professors  have  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  continued  production 
to  insure  that  the  losses  to  Russia 
during  the  First  World  War  are  not  re- 
peated. Soviet  military  and  civilian 
populations  are  prepared  and  trained 
for  action  in  the  event  of  a  chemical 
and/or  biological  weapons  attack. 

The  significance  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  historical  buildup  is  particu- 
larly poignant  in  light  of  the  recent 
evidence  of  Soviet  "yellow  rain"  at- 
tacks among  the  Hmong  people  in 
Laos.  Blood  samples  taken  from  these 
people  after  four  separate  attacks  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviets  are  using  fungus- 
based  toxins  called  tricothecenes.  Ir- 
refutable evidence  exists  to  show  that 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  a  CBW 
stockpile,  and  they  are  now  using  this 
stockpile. 

In  dramatic  contrast,  the  United 
States  currently  has  only  a  minimal, 
practically  inoperable,  CBW  stockpile. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a 
study  which  indicates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  an  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  this  field  of  arma- 
ments ranging  from  4  to  1  up  to  10  to 
1.  Moreover.  Soviet  CBW  troops  are 
believed  to  number  between  80,000 
and  100.000. 

The  clear  strategic  advantage  this 
gives  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  be  over- 
looked. At  a  time  when  the  lives  of 
people  the  world  over  could  be  affect- 
ed by  the  encroachment  of  Soviet- 
trained  CBW  troops,  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  be  concerned. 
We  must  address  this  issue  with  an  in- 
telligent and  controlled  expansion  of 
CBW  production  in  the  United  States 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  leaders 
who  have  and  will  continue  to  abuse 
the  world  with  this  awesome  weapon— 
the  result  of  an  abnormal  obsession 
from  what  was  once  a  legitimate  fear. 
Our  ambassador.  Ambassador  Louis 
Fields  in  Geneva  responsible  for  the 
committee  on  disarmament  with  the 
responsibility  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare,  said  it  is  imperative  he 
has  the  capability  as  a  tool  to  negoti- 
ate from  strength. 

According  to  the  August  19  Balti- 
more Sun; 

Western  experts  say  the  Soviets  have  up 
to  350.000  tons  of  chemicals  such  as  nerve 
agents  and  mustard  gas. 

In  that  same  article  I  noted  the 
report: 

The  Soviet  Union  indicated  yesterday  that 
it  would  retaliate  if  the  United  States  ended 
a  14-year-old  moratoriuir.  on  chemical  weap- 
ons production  and  began  to  make  nerve-gas 
shells. 

This  paradox  demonstrates  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  Kremlin  statement  and 
embodies  the  degree  of  Soviet  para- 
noia on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress  is   the   source   of   the   excerpts 


which    follow    in   chronological    order 
with  the  last  excerpt  coming  from  the 
Library's  own  report  which  was  updat- 
ed at  the  end  of  August  in  1982. 
A  Comparative  Study  of  World  War  Casu- 
alties From  Gas  and  Other  Weapons- 
Warfare  Case.s— Their   Casualties   Com- 
pared   With    Those    Caused    by    Other 
Weapons  in  the  World  and  Other  Wars— 
Their    After    Effects— Humaneness    of 
Gas  Warfare 

introductiom 
In  submitting  this  publication  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  a  history  of  chemical 
warfare,  the  employment  of  chemicals  in 
military  operations  during  the  war,  either 
offensively  or  defensively:  or  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  this  method  of  warfare  since 
its  introduction:  or  its  medical  aspects.  The 
following  chapters  are  intended  to  cover 
only  such  phases  of  the  subject  as  deal  with 
casualties  resulting  from  the  use  of  gas  and 
their  comparison  with  casualties  resulting 
from  weapons  other  than  gas:  their  after  ef- 
fects and  the  humaneness  of  their  use  in 
war. 

In  their  present  form  the  several  chapters 
and  illustrations  are  excerpts  from  lectures 
delivered  at  the  regular  courses  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  School  at  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal. Md..  and  the  Army  Medical  School. 
Washington,  DC.  by  the  writer  who  has 
l)een  closely  associated  with  this  method  of 
warfare  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
great  conflict,  as  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  British  Hospital  No.  9  at  Rouen.  France, 
through  which  passed  thousands  of  gassed 
cases  from  the  British  fronts:  as  medical  di- 
rector of  the  gas  service  and  Chemical  War- 
fare Service.  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  from  December,  1917,  to  the  close  of 
the  war  and  as  the  chief  of  the  medical  divi- 
sion and  medical  research  division  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  since  January, 
1921. 

The  purpose  of  these  chapters  is  for  the 
information  of  .student  officers  of  the  sever- 
al service  schools  and  others  interested  in 
the  effects  of  the  different  weapons  of  war 
fare.  In  compiling  this  study,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  it  as  brief,  compre- 
hensive, and  up  to  date  as  is  possible. 

The  graphic  charts  and  tables  included 
have  been  made  by  the  writer  from  data  ob- 
tained from  official  documents  on  file  in  the 
War  Department  and  other  reliable  sources 
and  are  used  by  him  in  all  lecture  work. 
They  are  published  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting graphically  certain  phases  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  which  might  otherwise  t)e  over- 
looked. 

It  is  also  his  opinion  that  the  fundamental 
knowledge  presented  here  will  be  of  materi- 
al assistance  to  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  casualties,  after  effects,  and  the  hu- 
maneness of  chemical  warfare. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  following  pages 
will  convince  any  candid  reader  that  the 
part  played  by  chemical  warfare  in  the 
maintenance  of  military  morale  is  of  ex- 
traordinary moment,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mortality.  The  large  number 
of  casualties  produced  by  chemicals  com- 
pared with  the  low  death  rate  from  them  is 
striking  and  brings  up  the  question  as  to  the 
military  importance  of  a  weapon  which 
wounds  but  does  not  kill.  Naturally,  the 
first  impression  would  be  that  such  a 
weapon  would  have  no  place  in  military  ar- 
mament, but  when  considering  the  great  en- 
cumbrance to  an  enemy  of  a  large  number 
of  wounded,  together  with  the  number  re- 
quired to  care  for  them  (estimated  at  from 


four  to  five  persons  for  each  wounded),  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  wound-produc 
ing  weapon  has  a  greater  strategic  value 
then  the  one  which  kills  outright. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  here  presented 
will  not  only  serve  the  purpose  of  stimulat 
ing  an  interest  in  the  different  weapons  of 
warfare  but  will  also  help  materially  to 
clear  up  certain  misunderstandings  and 
prejudices  against  the  use  of  chemicals,  a 
prejudice  altogether  too  common.  If  it  ac 
complishes  this  purpose,  the  object  of  the 
writer  will  have  been  fully  realized. 

For  the  countries  engaging  in  chemical 
warfare  (i.e.,  Russia,  France.  British 
Empire,  Italy,  United  States,  Belgium.  Por 
tugal.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary),  the 
total  wounded  (including  battle  deaths* 
were  28,009,723.  of  which  1,296.853  (4.6  per 
cent)  were  due  to  gas,  and  26,712.870  (95.4 
per  cent)  were  due  to  other  military  agents. 
Of  the  corresponding  total  of  21.119.212 
nonfatal  battle  injuries,  1,205,655  (5.7  per 
cent)  were  due  to  gas.  and  19.913,557  (94.3 
per  cent)  were  due  to  other  military  agents. 
For  the  same  countries,  the  total  battle 
deaths  were  6,890.511,  of  which  91,198  (1.32 
per  cent)  were  due  to  gas.  while  6,790,313 
(98.68  per  cent)  were  due  to  other  military 
agents. 

Thus,  while  gas  caused  4.6  percent  of  all 
battle  injuries  and  5.7  percent  of  all  nonfa- 
tal battle  injuries,  if  caused  only  1.32  per- 
cent of  all  battle  deaths.  Gas  was.  therefore, 
over  four  times  as  effective  in  securing  non- 
fatal battle  injuries  as  in  causing  battle 
deaths.  The  military  importance  of  nonfatal 
battle  injuries,  as  distinguished  from 
deaths,  has  already  been  pointed  out,  so 
that  we  may  logically  draw  the  conclusion 
that  gas,  as  a  military  agent,  responds  in  an 
outstanding  degree  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant requirements  of  modern  warfare. 

In  considering  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  various  types  of  gases  it  must,  of  course, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  infliction  of  casu- 
alties is  not  the  sole  criterion.  For  example, 
lacrimators,  being  effective  in  much  smaller 
concentrations  than  the  other  types,  are  far 
more  efficient  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  mask 
than  are  any  of  the  other  gases.  Indeed,  so 
decided  is  the  economy  of  the  lacrimators 
for  such  use.  it  would  be  a  tactical  error  to 
employ  any  of  the  other  gases  for  this  pur 
pose.  Since  gas  masks,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  be  improved,  will  always  involve  a 
material  reduction  in  the  physical  vigor  and 
fighting  ability  of  troops,  it  is  believed  that 
lacrimators  will  always  be  used  in  war,  al- 
though they  cause  no  casualties. 

Similarly,  the  sternutators  (sneeze  gases) 
cause  relatively  few  casualties,  but  are  so  ef- 
fective in  extremely  low  concentrations  in 
causing  nausea  and  general  physical  discom- 
fort that  they  fill  a  distinct  tactical  need  for 
counterbattery  work  and  in  general  harass- 
ment of  troops.  Moreover,  gases  of  this  type 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  toxic  smokes 
and  have  a  marked  mask-penetrative  power. 
So  penetrative  are  these  gases  that  special 
mechanical  filters  are  required  to  be  added 
to  gas-mask  canisters  in  order  to  protect 
against  them.  Gas  masks  so  equipped  neces- 
sarily have  a  higher  breathing  resistance 
and  thus  tend  still  further  to  lower  the 
physical  vigor  and  combat  ability  of  masked 
troops. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  while  the  infliction  of  casualties  is 
the  primary  object  of  modern  battle,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  because  a  chemical 
agent  does  not  possess  a  high  casualty-pro- 
ducing power,  it  is  of  no  tactical  value  in 
war.  This  point  will  be  more  fully  appreciat- 


ed when  the  tactical  employment  of  chemi- 
cal agents  is  taken  into  consideration. 

TABLE  2  5-GAS  CASUALTY  FIGURES  FOR  EACH 
BELLIGERENT  DURING  WORLD  WAR  I  > 
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IV.  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

During  World  War  I  the  Russian  Army 
had  suffered  invmense  numbers  of  gas  cas- 
ualties, and  from  its  creation  the  Red  Army 
paid  close  attention  to  CW.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  included  companies  of  chemical 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  engineers. 
A  decree  of  October  1920  ordered  the  cre- 
ation within  the  Army  of  a  military  chemis 
try  organization,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Army  set  up  the  Higher  Military  School  for 
Chemistry  in  Moscow.  In  1924  the  Military- 
Chemical  Army  Administration  was  formed, 
and  command  headquarters  for  chemical 
troops  were  established  at  each  provincial 
army  headquarters.  Troop-training  pro- 
grammes in  CW  were  conducted  at  the  Len- 
ingrad Artillery  Academy,  the  Military  High 
School  for  Chemistry  in  Moscow,  and  an 
Army  chemical  school  in  Kalinin.  The  Army 
Academy  for  Military  Chemistry  was  found- 
ed in  Moscow  in  1932.  [54,833] 

National  policy  on  CW  at  that  is  not 
known,  but  as  early  as  November  1920  the 
government  had  called  for  international 
agreement  to  prohibit  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  [8341.  It  continued  to  seek  the  pro- 
hibition of  CW  throughout  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1925  and  the  League  Disar- 
mament Conference. 

In  1922  the  Red  Army  and  the  German 
Army  began  their  joint  weapons  R&D  pro- 
Krammes;  this  was  to  include  work  on  tanks, 
combat  aircraft  and  CW.  A  Soviet-German 
company  was  formed  to  manufacture  CW 
agents  at  Trotsk,  near  Samara  (Kuibyshev), 
and  although  the  factory  was  not  completed 
until  1928,  Deputy  War  Commissar  Unsh- 
likht  .spoke  in  March  1926  about  vast  Soviet 
plans  for  the  production  of  CW  agents. 
Agreement  to  construct  a  joint  CW  experi- 
mental establishment  was  reached  at  the 
end  of  1927,  and  by  the  summer  of  1928 
Soviet-German  CW  field  trials  were  in 
progress.  [711]  This  was  the  Shikhani  estab- 
lishment, referred  to  earlier.  The  German 
element '"  here  brought  much  of  its  equip- 


"The  German  element  at  Shikhani  comprised  a 
senior  commanding  officer  and  two  administrators, 
three  chemists,  one  toxicologist.  one  meteorologist, 
one  physician,  one  engineer,  two  pyroleehnists.  five 
laboratory  technicians,  three  aircraft  pilots,  eight 
automobile  and  aircraft  servicement  and  one  male 
nurse  [8231. 


ment  with  it,  even  the  building  materials  for 
its  barracks  and  supplies  of  food:  most  of 
the  German  workers  returned  home  during 
the  winter  months  because  the  thick  snow 
and  extreme  cold  precluded  experimental 
work  [8231.  One,  or  sometimes  two,  Soviet 
scientists  were  allocated  to  each  German 
scientist,  participating  in  all  trials  and  ex- 
periments, and  the  Soviet  element  at  Shik- 
hani received  copies  of  the  reports  of  all 
German  experimental  results.  The  relations 
between  the  two  national  components  at 
the  establishment  were  kept  to  a  formal 
level,  the  Soviet  workers  living  in  separate 
barracks.  Cossack  troops  guarded  the  camp 
[835].  When  the  Germans  left,  in  the  spring 
of  1933,  they  dismantled  and  removed  their 
barracks  [824]. 

Soviet  work  there  continued,  however, 
with  the  proving  grounds  and  other  facili- 
ties being  designated  the  Central  Army 
Chemical  Polygon  (TsVKhP)  [54]. 

The  work  at  Shikhani  attracted  the  inter- 
est of  War  Commissar  Voroshilov  who  advo- 
cated an  enlargement  of  the  programme, 
notably  to  include  more  detailed  study  of 
cold-weather  CW  techniques  and  the  artil- 
lery dissemination  of  CW  agents.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  USSR  subscribe  half  the 
funds  needed  to  extend  the  facilities,  but 
the  German  Army  was  unable  to  provide 
the  remainder  [708]. 

A  published  reference  exists  to  CW  exper- 
imental work  at  Orenbrug  (Chlakov)  during 
the  1920s,  again  with  Soviet-German  coop- 
eration [711],  but  the  available  information 
on  this  is  scanty.  If  it  did  indeed  take  place 
with  German  participation,  the  German 
workers  at  Shikhani  did  not  know  about  it 
[8361.  The  only  Soviet-German  CW  work 
outside  Shikhani  which  German  workers 
there  were  aware  of  related  to  aircraft 
spray-tank  trials  with  mustard  gas  conduct- 
ed in  1927  at  a  proving  ground  30  km  from 
Moscow:  this  work  was  discontinued  when 
the  Tomka  project  began  [8371. 

Soviet  participation  in  the  programme  was 
directed  by  the  head  of  the  CW  branch  of 
the  Red  Army.  Y.  M.  Fishman:  a  visiting 
German  officer  described  him  in  1928  as 
having  a  burning  ambition  to  build  up  a 
powerful  Soviet  CW  capability,  and  to  make 
gas  a  valuable  weapon  of  war  [7081.  It  is  not 
known  how  much  support  he  received  from 
the  Soviet  military  establishment,  nor  how 
large  were  the  programmes  he  had  to  con- 
trol. Commissar  Unshlikhfs  plans  in  1926 
for  enormous  Soviet  production  of  chemical 
weapons  could  have  been  no  more  than  an 
encouraging  gesture  for  German  participa; 
tion,  while  Commissar  Voroshilov's  enthusi- 
asm in  1928  for  the  work  at  Shikhani  might 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest, even  though  in  a  speech  made  in 
February  1934  he  urged  the  closest  collabo- 
ration between  the  Army,  the  universities 
and  the  chemical  industry  to  put  the  USSR 
far  ahead  of  the  USA,  France  and  the  UK 
in  the  field  of  CW.  [11  The  statement  by  a 
German  CW  writer  that  around  1936  there 
were  seventeen  factories  in  the  USSR  devot- 
ed to  the  production  of  CW  agents  [1]  could 
have  been  just  another  faulty  German  as- 
sessment. Such  arrangements  as  there  were 
for  the  Red  Army  to  fight  a  chemical  war 
may  have  been  affected  by  the  Army  purges 
of  the  mid- 1930s:  it  is  reported  that  Fish- 
man  himself  died  during  these.  [7081  (In 
fact,  he  died  in  the  early  1950s,  and  was 
buried  in  the  honorific  Novodevichi  ceme- 
tery in  Moscow  [1000].) 

An  account  of  the  Soviet  CW  programme 
during  the  inter-war  years  has  ben  pub- 
lished   by    Colonel    Pozdnyakov,    a   Soviet 


army  officer  who  left  the  USSR  for  good 
after  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans 
in   1942.  He  held  various  posts  within  the 
CW   branch   of   the  Red   Army   from    1920 
until  1942.  Pozdnyakov  states  that  by  1928  a 
Soviet  doctrine  of  CW  had  taken  shape,  and 
that  gas  was  seen  as  a  powerful  and  effec- 
tive weapon,  not  only  in  trench  warfare,  but 
also  under  more  mobile  conditions.  Its  mili- 
tary value  was  regarded  as  being  beyond 
doubt,  and  was  seen  to  lie  in  the  ability  of 
gas  to  engage  large-area  targets,  the  high 
casualty  rates  obtainable  with  it,  its  com 
paratively  low  cost,  and  its  uses  as  a  persist- 
ent ground  contaminant.  An  active  develop- 
ment programme  for  offensive  and  defen- 
sive CW  materiel  was  being  conducted  in 
military  and  civilian  facilities.  The  Military- 
Chemical  Army  Administration  assigned  re- 
search tasks  both  to  its  own  laboratories 
and  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, universities,  and  industrial  concerns. 
Experimental  chemical  weapons  were  tested 
at  the  Kuzminki  Polygon  near  Moscow,  at  a 
proving    ground    at    Gorokhovetsky    near 
Gorki,  and  at  the  TsVKhp  at  Shikhani:  the 
latter  establishment   also   contained   pilot- 
plant  facilities  for  developmental  studies  on 
CW  agent  manufacture.  CW  agent  factories 
were  erected  in  the  1930s:  the  principal  ones 
were  at  Bandyuzhsky  on  the  River  Kama, 
Kuibyshev,    and    Karaganda.    The    agents 
manufactured    included    phosgene,    diphos- 
gene,  chloropicrin,  cyanogen  chloride,  hy- 
drogen cyanide,  mustard  gas,  nitrogen  mus- 
tard (HN-3),  chloroacetophenone,  adamsite 
and    diphenylchloroarsine."    [541    During 
World  War  II  the  Germans  estimated  the 
Soviet  CW  agent  manufacturing  output  to 
be  at  least  8,000  tons  per  month  [511. 

General  F.  Manets,  the  present  head  of 
Soviet  chemical  troops,  states  that  the 
Soviet  Army  entered  World  War  II  with 
well-trained  chemical  troops  that  were  pro- 
vided with  advanced  and  reliable  anti-gas 
protective  equipment  [833].  The  German 
Army  certainly  regarded  So\iet  anti-gas 
equipment  as  being  among  the  best  they 
had  encountered  [591.  The  Japanese,  how- 
ever, regarded  the  anti-gas  discipline  of  the 
Soviet  Far  Eastern  Army  as  poor,  in  1938  at 
any  rate  (3591. 

As  regards  its  CW  policy  during  the 
decade  before  World  War  11,  the  USSR  had 
ratified  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  1928.  Like 
France  and  later  the  UK,  it  had  reserved 
the  right  to  retaliate  in  kind  against  enemy 
initiation  of  CW,  and  did  not  regard  itself 
bound  by  the  Protocol  vis-a-vis  countries 
that  were  not  party  to  it.  In  a  speech  on  22 
February  1938.  Voroshilov  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"Ten  years  ago  or  more  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  convention  abolishing  the  use  of 
poison  gas  and  bacteriological  warfare.  To 
that  we  still  adhere,  but  if  our  enemies  use 
such  methods  against  us,  I  tell  you  that  we 
are  prepared— fully  prepared— to  use  them 
also  and  to  use  them  against  aggressors  on 
their  own  soil  [838]." 


1 » It  has  not  been  possible  to  check  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Colonel  Pozdnyakov  against  official 
Soviet  sources.  His  account  was  published  in  the 
UK  in  1956  in  a  book  on  the  Soviet  Army  to  which 
a  number  of  other  Russian  emigre  contributed.  As 
regsu-ds  the  foregoing  description  of  the  joint 
German-Soviet  CW  programme.  Soviet  scientists 
whotr.  the  present  authors  consulted  state  that  the 
information  about  tliis  programme  contained  in 
Carstens  publications  (708.  7111  "does  not  corre 
spond  to  facts'  19961. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoLiNARi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Byron,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Batemen,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  on  conference  report  on 
S.  675  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Stratton.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  on  conference  report  on 
S.  675  in  the  House  today. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  during  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  675. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Molinari)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 


Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Owens. 
Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Lipinski. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bosco. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speakers  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  626.  An  act  to  designate  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon  Wilderness  in  the  State  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1052.  An  act  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  membership  and  operations  of  the  Advi- 
-sory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

S.  1729.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
and  presentation  of  medals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
study  the  changing  role  of  the  book  in  the 
future;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  675.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  19, 
1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1861.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  amendments  to  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-111);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1862.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  automated  data 
proce.ssing  activity  at  the  U.S.  Army  Ord- 
nance Center  and  School.  Aberdeen  F>roving 
Ground.  Md..  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
I»ublic  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1863.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  audiovisual  services 
activity  at  U.S.  Army  Support  Command. 
Hawaii,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1864.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1865.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  in  docket  363  (1830.  1851,  and  1858 
treaties)  before  the  U.S  Court  of  Claims, 
pursuant  to  .section  2(a>  and  4  of  Public  Law 
96-134:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1866.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  the  Mamaro- 
neck  and  Sheldrake  Rivers  Basin  and 
Byram  River  Basin,  N.Y.  and  Conn.,  togeth- 
er with  other  pertinent  reports  (H.  Doc.  No. 
98-112);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

1867.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  the  plans  for  issuing 
counterfeit-resistant  social  security  number 
cards  on  banknote  paper,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 345(c)  of  Public  Law  98-21;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1868.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
transmitting  a  report  describing  the  rail 
properties  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  li- 
abilities and  obligations  to  be  assumed  by 
the  State  of  Alaska,  pursuant  to  section 
605(a)  of  Public  Law  97-468;  jomtly.  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1869.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Commi.ssion's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest, pursuant  to  section  307(d)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  Appropriations. 

1870.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  copy 


of  the  Board's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  pursuant  to  section  7(f)  of  Public  Law 
93-445.  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  increase 
the  sanctions  against  trading  in  securities 
w'hile  in  possession  of  material  nonpublic  in- 
formation; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-355).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H  R.  2755.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-356).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PLTBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 

H.R.  3900.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration automotive  adaptive  equip- 
ment program:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  3901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  which  are 
includible  in  income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  tax-exempt  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 

H.R.  3902.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  a  second  large 
lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  3903.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  coordinated  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 

H.R.  3904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  grants  to  States  for  res- 
toration of  water  quality  which  has  deterio- 
rated as  a  result  of  acid  deposition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Schroeder): 

H.R.  3905.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion for  Congress  from  the  application  of 
certain  provisions  of  Federal  law  relating  to 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Skeen  and  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa): 
H.R.  3906.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  certain  agricultural  incentives  to  persons 
who  produce  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  highly  erodible  land;  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  study  ways  that 
farmers  who  plant  perennial  grasses  and 
legumes  as  a  means  of  building  soil  quality, 
rotating  crops,  or  protecting  land  from  wind 
and  water  erosion,  and  enter  such  land  in  a 
voluntary  set-aside  or  other  program  may 
receive  benefits  that  serve  as  incentives  for 
such  programs:  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  program  whereby 
he  might  enter  into  long-term  contracts 
with  farmers  to  remove  certain  highly  erodi- 
ble lands  from  cultivation,  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide soil  and  water  conservation  promo- 
tion program  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments,  farm  and  conservation 
groups,  industry  and  educational  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoNTE): 
H.R.  3907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  corpora- 
tion which  deals  in  securities  to  establish  a 
reserve  for  the  net  gain  from  certain  market 
making  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MYERS; 
H.R.  3908.  A  bill  to  designate  the  week  in 
November  which  includes  Thanksgiving  Day 
as  "National  Family  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt); 
H.R.  3909.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  disability  and  death 
allowances  for  certain  veterans  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation  and  their  survivors,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  3910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  unemployment  compensation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations bills:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  12,  1984  as  "National  Abolitionist 
Day  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.J.  Res.  359.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  concerning  con- 
sultation among  the  Western  allies  before 
economic  sanctions  are  imposed  against  an- 
other country,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  in  honor  of  the  Columbiettes:  to 
the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution, promptly,  that  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  to  cease  its  persecution  of 
Baha'is  in  Iran  and  allow  Baha'is  who  desire 
to  emigrate  from  Iran  to  do  so;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By    Mr.    WEISS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoMOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley.  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der): 
H.  Res.  310.  Resolution  calling  for  the  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  Chile;  jointly,  to 
the    Committees    on    Foreign    Affairs    and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

259.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  National  Weather  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

260.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  veterans 
exposed  to  agent  orange;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  3911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.R.  3912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Margoles;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  493:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  BoNER  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Skel- 

TON. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  1495:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  1978:  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Marlenee.  and 
Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Harkin  and  Mr.  McCol- 

LUM. 

H.R.  2109:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Conyers.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2154:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2225:  Mr.  Hoyer  and  Mr.  Myers. 

H.R.  2351:  Mr.  Dymally  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  2447:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  2483:  Mr.  Gaydos  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  2553:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Jeffords. 
and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Fish. 
_g.R.  2984:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  3018:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  3028:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  3074:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3420:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Marlenee,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Levitas, 
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Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall.  Mr  Derrick,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  3474:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
HuTTo.  Mr  D'Amours,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
BoGCS.  Mr  Bu  IRAKIS,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  3512  Mr  Mitchell. 

H.R.  3797;  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr  Ratchford. 
Mr  Frank.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Mollohan.  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  3871;  Mr  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Parris. 
and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.J.  Res  93;  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr.  Wright. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr. 
Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  153;  Mr.  O'Briejj.  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr  Kasich.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Bexman,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Torri- 
cELLi.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Kostmayeh.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Green,  and 
Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  325;  Mr.  Beviu.  and  Mr  Kocov- 
sek. 

H.J.  Res.  348;  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  McCloskey.  and  Mr.  Ottincer. 

H.  Res.  186:  Mr.  Dingell. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 1010 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER; 

(Amendment   to   the  amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—On  pages  4  and  5.  delete  all  of  subsection 
(2)  of  section  3  and  renumber  the  following 
subsections  appropriately. 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS; 

(Amendment  to  Mr.  Hammerschmidt's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
after  paragraph  7  of  section  3  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  strike  out 
subparagraph  (B)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(B)  such  sale  or  transfer  is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  compact.". 

(Amendment   to  the  amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—In  section   3  of   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  strike  out  'and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(2)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  insert  after  paragraph  (7)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(8)  no  State  shall  sell  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer or  permit  the  sale  or  transfer,  for  use  in 
a  coal  pipeline  for  which  a  certificate  is 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act  outside 
of  such  State,  water  which  is  taken  from 
any  river  or  other  body  of  surface  water 
which  is  located  in  or  which  passes  through 
more  than  one  State  or  from  any  aquifer  or 
other  l)ody  of  ground  water  which  underlies 
more  than  one  State  unless— 

"(A)  there  is  in  effect  an  interstate  com- 
pact (i)  among  the  States  in  the  drainage 


basin  of  such  river  or  other  body  of  sur!aci- 
water,  or  (ii)  among  the  Stales  under  which 
such  aquifer  or  other  body  of  grounrt  water 
lies,  which  governs  such  sale  or  transfer, 
and 

•(B)  such  sale  or  transfer  is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  compact.". 
By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illir.ois: 
Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (test  of  H.R.  3857). 
—Page  16.  after  line  20.  insert  the  following: 
■(f)  A  person  issued  a  certificate  undei 
section  10  of  this  Act  to  construct  a  coal 
pipeline  or  extension  thereof  may  noi.  by 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
under  this  section,  acquire  rights-of-way 
over,  under,  upon,  or  through  any  lands  lo- 
cated in  any  State  if  the  ch.ef  executive  of- 
ficer of  such  State  certifies  to  the  Commis- 
.sion.  within  90  days  after  the  certificate  is 
issued,  that  I.'-.,  laws  of  such  State  relating 
to  eminent  domain  allow  the  acquisition  of 
such  rights-of-way  by  eminent  domain, 
except  that  such  person  may  acquire  by  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
under  this  section  all  or  any  part  of  the 
rights-of-way  necessary  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  such  coal  pipeline  or  ex- 
tension in  such  State  if  such  person  is 
unable  to  acquire  such  rights-of-way  under 
the  laws  of  such  State  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

•(g)   This  section   shall   take   effect   two 
years  afcer  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.' 
—Page  18.  line  14.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  18.  line  19.  strike  out  the  period  and 
inset  in  lieu  thereof  '•;  and". 
Page  18.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following: 
•(D)  the  extent  *o  which  the  proposed 
pipeline  or  extension  would  help  meet  na- 
tional needs  for  coal  utilization,  considering, 
among  other  matters,  alternate  routes  or 
means  of  transportation  of  coal  and  the  rel- 
ative costs  of  such  alternative  routes  or 
means: 

■(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  propojed 
pip)eline  or  extension  would  balance  the 
energy  needs  of  the  area  to  be  benefitted  by 
the  project  and  the  water  requirements  and 
other  impacts  on  the  area  from  which  the 
coal  is  to  be  transported; 

■(F)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
pipeline  or  extension  would  be  likely  to 
impair  the  financial  integrity  of  other 
modes  of  transportation  or  the  level  or  type 
of  transportation  services  any  such  mode  is 
able  to  offer: 

•(G)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
pipeline  or  extension  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  lower  rates  for  the  coal  transported 
than  would  be  in  effect  if  such  coal  were 
transported  by  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion: and 

••(H)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
pipeline  or  extension  would  unduly  impact 
on  the  surface  and  ground  water  at  the 
point  of  destination  and  disposal  of  such 
water  in  the  environment.". 
—Page  27.  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  9  on  page  28.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■(j)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  not  issue 
a  certificate  under  this  section  unless  the 
Commission  determines,  in  writing,  that  the 
coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof  will  pro- 
vide the  capacity  necessary  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirement of  a  common  carrier  of  coal, 
taking  into  account  (1)  the  capacity  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  coal  producers 
and  coal  users  who  intend  to  use  the  pro- 
posed coal  pipeline  or  extension,  and  (2)  the 
additional  capacity  needed  to  meet  the  re- 


quirements of  coal  producers  and  coal  users 
who  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  use 
the  proposed  coal  pipeline  or  extension.". 

Page  28,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  'and 
section  10951(b)  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code". 

Page  32.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol 
lows  through  line  4  on  page  44. 

Page  44.  line  6.  strike  out  Sec  15  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■Sec  14.". 

Page  46.  line  21.  strike  out  'Sec  16."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■Sec  15.". 

Page  47.  line  4.  strike  out  'Sec  17."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••Sec  16.". 

Page  48.  line  16.  strike  out  •Sec  18."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  17.". 

Page  48.  line  16.  strike  out  "section  16" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "■section  15'". 

In  the  table  of  contents  on  page  2  before 
line  1.  strike  out  the  items  relating  to  sec- 
tions 14.  15.  16.  17.  and  18  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

"Sec.  14.  Coal  pipeline  safety. 
•Sec.  15.  Construction  work  in  progress. 
Sec.  16.  Buy  American. 
•Sec.   17.   Continuing  jurisdiction  of  State 

public  utility  commissions.'". 
—Page  28.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following: 

■•(1)  No  certificate  may  be  issued  under 
this  .section  until- 
ed) the  applicant  submits  or  discloses  to 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  any  plan, 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  information 
which  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  is  reasonably  related  to  the 
use.  or  intended  u.se,  of  the  coal  pipeline  or 
extension  thereof,  including  its  effect  on 
competition,  and  which  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  consider  necessary  to  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  whether  such 
certificate  should  be  .issued  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  should  be  included  in 
the  certificate; 

■■(2)  the  applicant  submits  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  a  plan  for— 

■■(A)  the  acquisition  of  the  righUs-of-way 
for  the  coal  pipeline  or  extension  thereof; 

■■(B)  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  coal  pipeline  or  exten- 
sion thereof;  and 

•■(C)  the  rehabilitation  of  such  rights-of- 
way,  after  such  construction  or  extension, 
which  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  may.  by  regulation,  require; 
and 

■■(3)  in  any  case  in  which  the  applicant  is  a 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  business  entity,  the  applicant  dis- 
closes to  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
the  identity  of  the  participants  in  the  entity 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  consider  necessary  to 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to 
whether  such  certificate  should  be  issued 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  which  should 
be  included  in  such  certificate."". 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

(Amendment   to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
-Page  48.  after  line  19,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"limitation  on  applicability 

■Sec  19.  Notwith-standing  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  au- 
thorize— 

■•(1)  the  Secretary  to  grant  or  renew  under 
this  Act  a  right-of-way  over,  under,  upon,  or 
through  any  Federal  lands  in  any  State  any 
part  of  which  is  located  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River; 


■■(2)  any  person  to  acquire  by  exercise  of 
the  Federal  power  of  eminent  domain  any 
right-of-way  over,  under,  upon,  or  through 
private  lands  in  any  such  State;  or 

'■(3)  any  coal  pipeline  carrier  to  elect  to 
provide  under  contracts  any  coal  pipeline 
transportation  in  any  such  State.". 

At  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  on 
page  2  before  line  1,  insert  the  following 
new  item: 
"Sec.  19.  Limitation  on  applicability.'". 


H.R.  1036 


By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
—Page  16.  strike  out  line  17  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  19  on  page  18  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  203.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  (exclusive  of  the  amount  available  for 
part  C).  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  2  per- 
cent for  allotment  among  Native  American 
eligible  entities  described  in  section 
202(a)(5)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 
The  remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

■■(A)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  individuals  residing  in  each  ju- 
risdiction served  by  each  eligible  entity. 

■■(B)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 


unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of  6.5  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  residing  in 
each  jurisdiction  served  by  each  eligible 
entity. 

■'(C)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  individuals  residing  in  each  ju- 
risdiction served  by  each  eligible  entity  in 
excess  of  the  national  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

■■(2)(A)  An  allotment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  certain  individuals  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1).  shall  be  made  by  comparing 
the  number  of  such  individuals  residing  in 
each  jurisdiction  served  by  each  eligible 
entity  qualifying  for  an  allotment  under 
that  subparagraph  with  the  total  number  of 
such  individuals  residing  in  all  eligible  enti- 
ties qualifying  for  an  allotment  under  that 
subparagraph. 

■■(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(C). 
the  determination  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  excess  of  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  shall  be 
made  by  calculating  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
residing  in  each  jurisdiction  served  by  each 
eligible  entity  in  excess  of  the  product  of  (i) 
the  national  average  rate  of  unemployment 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent) 
in   the  civilian  labor  force  of  the  United 


States,  multiplied  by  (ii)  the  civilian  labor 
force  residing  in  such  eligible  entity. 

■■(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  making  any  allot- 
ment under  this  section  to  eligible  entities,  a 
State  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  eligible 
entity  with  respect  to  the  area  of  any  other 
eligible  entity  within  such  State  which  is 
also  qualified  for  such  allotment. 

■'(B)  The  amount  allotted  to  each  State  as 
an  eligible  entity  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Governor  for  use  in  each  jurisdiction 
within  the  area  for  which  the  State  is  the 
eligible  entity  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
prescribed  in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1).  except  that  no  amount 
shall  be  made  available  for  use  in  any  :'iris- 
diction  if  the  amount  would  be  less  than 
$25,000.  Any  amounts  which  remain  unallo- 
cated by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  reallocated  among  other  jurisdic- 
tions which  are  not  subject  to  such  sentence 
by  ratably  increasing  the  amounts  other- 
wise made  available  for  use  in  such  jurisdic- 
tions. 

■■(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■jurisdiction'  means— 

■■(A)  the  area  of  any  municipality  which 
has  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  individ- 
uals, and 

(B)  the  area  of  any  county,  regardless  of 
population,  exclusive  of  the  area  of  such  a 
municipality,  if  any.'". 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  September  12,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  Briga- 
dier F.  M.  Gaugh.  who  is  a  retired  Sal- 
vation Army  officer  living  in  Clearwa- 
ter Beach,  Fla.  He  is  sponored  by  Sen- 
ator Paula  Hawkins.  We  are  glad  to 
have  him  here. 


a  further  statement  on  that  matter  or 
other  matters  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia, 
reserving  the  remainder  of  our  time. 


PRAYER 

Brigadier  F.  M.  Gaugh,  Salvation 
Army  officer,  retired,  Clearwater 
Beach.  Fla.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  enjoy  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  God: 

Dear  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
pray  that  strength  and  courage  abun- 
dantly be  given  to  each  Senator  as 
they  work  for  a  world  of  reason  and 
understanding,  that  the  good  that  lies 
in  every  one's  heart  may  day  by  day  be 
magnified,  that  each  will  come  to  see 
more  clearly  not  that  which  divides  us, 
but  that  which  unites  us.  May  each 
hour  bring  us  close  to  final  victory, 
not  of  nation  over  nation,  but  each 
person  over  their  own  evils  and  weak- 
nesses. May  Your  spirit  bring  joy. 
beauty,  hope,  and  above  all  peace,  the 
peace  to  build  and  grow,  to  live  in  har- 
mony and  sympathy  with  others  and 
to  look  to  the  future  with  confidence. 
Bless  each  Senator  as  they  do  Your 
work.  Take  their  words,  their  skills, 
their  faith  and  love  and  let  them  be 
channels  through  which  Your  work  is 
done,  in  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

This  we  ask  in  Thy  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr,  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
alter  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers and  the  transitclion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  KAL  resolution  condemning 
the  Soviets  for  the  destruction  of  the 
innocent  airliner  of  the  Korean  Air 
Lines.  A  roUcall  vote  is  expected  on 
that  later  today. 

There  is  a  possibility  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3363,  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill,  later  in 
the  day.  The  majority  leader  will  have 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  of  the  two  leaders 
be  reserved.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wesf  Virginia  for  yielding  me  his  time, 
but  it  is  not  needed  at  this  point.  It 
may  be  needed  before  10  o'clock  by 
either  of  the  two  leaders.  Therefore,  I 
ask  that  it  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
either  of  the  two  leaders. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.,  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


MARIHUANA  SHOPS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  one  to  quote  famous  writers,  as 
you  know,  but  I  should  like  to 
rephrase  the  one  who  wrote,  'Child- 
hood is  a  nightmare."  I  would  rewrite 
that  to  be,  "A  childhood  on  drugs  is  a 
nightmare."  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  some  unfortunate  children  have 
lived  at  least  30  years  by  the  time  they 
are  13.  A  childhood  on  drugs— with  an 
unhealthy  knowledge  and  experience 
of  all  kinds  of  criminal  and  illicit  be- 
havior—is  a  30-year-old's  nightmare. 

In  my  readings  and  research  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Drug  Caucus, 
I  came  across  an  article  on  the  ghastly 
existence  of  a  group  of  innercity  kids 
in    Brooklyn    and    Manhattan.    These 


are  kids  whose  typical  day  includes 
smoking  joints  and  running  from  the 
police,  and  whose  idea  of  a  special 
treat  is  snorting  coke  or  'getting 
dusted, "  which  is  the  same  as  ingest- 
ing PCP.  or  "angel  dust."  My  apolo- 
gies, in  advance,  to  Senators  DAmato 
and  Moynihan  for  focusing  on  this 
particular  area.  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  New  York  City— or 
any  city— is  the  only  area  with  a  prob- 
lem of  youthful  drug  abuse.  In  fact.  I 
recently  read  quite  a  shocking  study 
on  the  drug-taking  habits  of  a  group 
of  junior  high  school  students  in  Ne- 
braska. 

The  article  I  want  to  concentrate  on, 
though,  deals  with  the  small,  sleazy, 
two-bit  marihuana  stores,  or  "smoke 
shops,"  that  crop  up  and  move  around 
in  various  parts  of  New  York  City. 
Police  estimate  that  there  are  any- 
where from  1,000  to  2.000  such  shops 
throughout  all  the  boroughs  of  the 
city.  Many  of  them  present  an  inno- 
cent front— a  small  grocery,  a  health 
food  shop,  a  record  store,  a  video 
arcade.  But  inside,  over  $2,000  worth 
of  marihuana  changes  hands  every 
day,  much  of  it  to  teenagers  and  col- 
lege students.  A  drug  bust  is  just  a 
minor  setback  for  these  dealers. 
Before  the  arresting  officer  is  back  on 
his  beat,  the  shop  is  open  for  business 
again.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is 
that  the  youngster  selling  the  stuff 
gets  slapped  with  a  $25  fine. 

The  kids  who  grow  up  in  these 
areas— and  the  kids  who  take  the  com- 
muter train  from  the  affluent  sub- 
urbs—are the  prime  victims  of  the.se 
criminals.  The  kids  are  the  ones 
buying  the  drugs— with  their  parents' 
money— and  they  are  the  ones  sitting 
behind  the  counter  exchanging  nickel 
bags  for  $5  bills.  They  are  also  smok- 
ing joint  after  joint  so  that  after  a 
while  they  can  no  longer  function  in 
school.  Childhood  truly  becomes  a 
dead  end  when  being  "streetwise'  is 
more  important  than  "school  smarts." 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  article  on  these  mari- 
huana shops,  entitled  "Buy  Your 
Marijuana  Here, "  in  the  May  1,  1983. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  May  1, 
19831 

Buy  Your  Map.ijuan.'k  Here 
Clyde's  got  a  problem,  he  steps  outside  his 
broken-down  storefront  on  Brooklyn's  Nos- 
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trand  Avenue  counting  a  wad  of  singles  and 
fives  and  shaking  his  head.  "Business  is 
slow.""  he  says.  ""Too  slow.  Especially  in  the 
daytime."  Its  early  Friday  evening,  though, 
and  things  are  bound  to  pick  up.  Joining 
some  friends,  he  turns  on  an  enormous 
radio  box  and  watches  as  the  daytime  trick- 
le turns  into  a  nightime  stream. 

They"re  teenagers,  mostly.  Little  Hispanic 
and  black  girls  in  white  sneakers  and  danc- 
ing clothes.  But  there  are  small  children, 
too.  and  old  women,  and  men  coming  home 
from  work.  Clyde's  store  doesn't  look  much 
different  than  the  others  that  line  this  bat- 
tered, nearly  deserted  stretch  of  avenue,  but 
it's  clearly  the  most  successful.  Leaning 
against  his  rusty  old  Chevrolet,  Clyde  bops 
to  the  t)eat  and  complains— like  most  mer- 
chants in  Bedford-Stuyvesant— about  the 
police.  But  unlike  the  rest,  Clyde  hates 
having  them  around.  The  cops  are  bad  for 
business. 

""The  cops  drive  by  slow  and  people  are 
afraid  to  come  in.""  says  the  slight  West 
Indian  in  his  slow,  sing-song  way.  Turning 
to  a  visitor,  he  reaches  into  his  pocket  and 
asks.  "You  smoke  commercial  pot?  Here. 
Here's  some  real  good  pot.  msm." 

As  the  proprietor  of  a  successful  marijua- 
na store,  also  known  on  the  street  as  a 
"smoke  shop"  or  a  "joint  factory, "  Clyde 
can  spare  the  reefer.  By  any  name,  even  on 
a  bad  night.  he"s  got  a  $3.000-a-day  cash 
business.  But  he  is  not  an  exclusive  fran- 
chiser. The  police  estimate  that  there  are 
anywhere  from  1,000  to  2.000  such  pot-ped- 
dling stores  throughout  New  York  City— 
about  the  same  number  as  there  are  legiti- 
mate pharmacies.  Estimates  vary,  however. 
City  Councilman  Abraham  Gerges,  who  is 
perhaps  the  most  vociferous  opponent  of 
the  smoke  shops,  believes  that  there  are 
close  to  500  of  them  in  North  Brooklyn 
alone,  and  4,000  citywide. 

Many  of  them  appear  totally  benign— bo- 
degas, health-food  shops,  record  stores  and 
video  parlors.  Some  even  have  the  trappings 
of  legitimacy.  At  one  smoke  shop/bodega  a 
customer  laughs.  "You  come  back  a  week 
later,  look  at  the  shelves,  and  nothing"s 
moved.'" 

But  a  lot  has  moved.  Two  to  three  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  pot  each  day,  more 
when  business  is  brisk.  The  customers  don't 
dally.  They  come  in.  cash  in  hand,  and  order 
from  a  clerk  on  the  other  side  of  a  counter, 
a  plexiglass  plate,  or  just  a  hole  in  a  steel 
wall.  Money  is  quickly  exchanged  for  small 
manilla  envelopes  or  zip-lock  bags  stuffed 
with  pot.  Customers  can  be  literally 
anyone— from  pre-teeners  to  Wall  Street  ty- 
coons. 

Nationally,  30  million  people  smoke  mari- 
juana, according  to  government  statistics, 
and  the  National  Organization  for  the 
Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML)  esti- 
mates that  it's  a  $25-billion-a-year  business. 
In  New  York  City,  where  the  demand  is 
high  and  the  pot  laws  relaxed,  smoke  shops, 
according  to  the  cops,  are  this  town's  fast- 
est-growing retail  business. 

"When  I  left  New  York  in  '76.  scoring  pot 
was  basically  an  I  know  this  guy  ..."  or  'My 
friend's  friend  .  .  ."  sort  of  routine,"  explains 
one  30-year-old  customer  stepping  out  of 
Clyde's.  "'Now,  any  guy  or  momma  can  walk 
into  any  of  these  places  and  get  whatever." 
Clyde"s  is  a  four-drawer  operation.  Which 
means  he  sells  four  varieties  of  marijuana, 
each  pulling  in  more  than  $700  a  day.  "Tres 
and  nickel  bags  ($3  and  $5  bags  of  common 
pot),  hashish,  Hawaiian  and  Sinsemillas 
(more  potent  and  expensive  pot)— every- 
thing  sells!"   exclaims  Clyde   with   a  grin. 


""It's  good  money,  man.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  It's  a  misdemeanor  hustle  for  big 
bread." 

For  dealers  like  Clyde,  getting  busted  is 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  major  setback. 
He  loses  a  small  amount  of  cash  and  a  little 
smoke.  By  keeping  less  than  a  quarter- 
pound  of  pot  in  the  store  at  any  time,  the 
owner  both  cuts  down  on  the  risk  of  hold- 
ups and  avoids  serious  criminal  charges  if 
busted.  The  store's  supply  of  pot  is  regular- 
ly replenished  from  another  location,  an 
apartment,  maybe,  or  a  car  parked  just 
down  the  block.  After  a  bust,  it's  a  matter  of 
hours  before  the  shop  is  back  in  business, 
opening  to  a  rush  of  customers  inconven- 
ienced by  the  police  activity. 

"AH  it  is  is  harassment  tactics,"'  says  a 
former  head  of  the  police  narcotics  division. 
Deputy  Chief  Charles  Kelly,  about  the  de- 
partment"s  periodic  police  raids.  Inspector 
Dennis  Ryan,  the  current  commander  of  the 
division,  disagrees.  "Harassment  policy?  It's 
an  arrest  policy.  An  enforcement  policy." 

Still,  Ryan  acknowledges  that  the  police 
have  been  unable  to  shut  down  these  stores 
permanently,  and  that  nearly  all  those  ar- 
rested are  low-level  employes  who  receive 
light  penalties,  maybe  $25  to  $50  fines. 

"'The  shop  is  open  again  before  the  arrest- 
ing officer  is  back  on  the  street.'"  complains 
Councilman  Gerges.  who  recently  worked 
with  Boerum  Hill  community  leaders  com- 
piling files  on  dozens  of  known  smoke  shops 
in  that  Brooklyn  neighborhood,  to  no  avail. 
Only  one  shop  has  been  successfully  closed 
there,  and  that  after  a  landlord  was  threat- 
ened with  hefty  fines  under  a  seldom  used 
nuisance-abatement  law. 

In  New  York,  no  two  smoke  shops  are 
alike,  each  varying  from  owner  to  owner 
and  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood. 
Some  specialize  in  one  type  of  pot.  while 
others  have  a  virtual  menu  to  choose  from. 
Some  have  a  lot  of  security  and  others  have 
none  at  all.  In  high-profile  locations  like  a 
busy  Harlem  IND  subway  station,  the  High 
Mountain  Health  Food  store  looked  like  a 
legitimate  operation.  Another  smoke  shop, 
the  Itemized  Grocery  store  at  147th  Street 
and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  got  busted  when  it 
refused  to  exchange  a  woman"s  dented  can 
of  peas  and  she  returned  with  some  cops. 

In  certain  neglected  and/or  complacent 
parts  of  town,  like  sections  of  East  New 
York,  Harlem  or  the  lower  East  Side,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  facade.  On  E.  10th  Street,  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  amenities  of  Green- 
wich Village,  one  smoke  shop  has  next  to  no 
security;  just  a  lookout  and  a  big  empty 
room  with  a  young  kid  selling  pot  from 
behind  a  wooden  counter 

In  Harlem,  just  off  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  a 
high-grade,  high-cost  marijuana  store  is  lo- 
cated upstairs  on  the  second  floor.  Youll 
never  see  a  face  here,  and  the  security 
system  is  modeled  after  the  elaborate  peep- 
hole-heroin operations  nearby.  It  could  take 
hours  to  break  your  way  in. 

"It's  the  criminals  we  worry  about,  not 
the  police,""  explains  one  smoke-shop  clerk 
in  a  heavily  fortified  store.  That's  why  the 
police,  after  using  battering  rams  and  sledge 
hammers  to  smash  their  way  in  on  a  routine 
bust,  often  find  trap  doors,  tunnels  and  in- 
genious escape  routes  inside  these  shops. 
"The  police,  they  barge  in,  you  get  maybe  a 
misdemeanor.  People  who  rip  off  smoke 
shops  leave  you  dead."' 

It's  a  Saturday  night  at  a  New  York  tlni- 
versity  fraternity  party  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage and  the  drugs  are  running  low.  Down- 
stairs, in  the  barroom,  a  group  of  brothers 
pool  their  money  while  another  one  places  a 


phone  call.  Thirty  minutes  later,  a  skinny 
little  kid,  maybe  15,  drives  up  on  a  moped. 
He  collects  the  cash  and  hands  over  an 
ounce  of  Colombian.  It's  that  easy.  Just  like 
pizza.  The  delivery  kid  even  apologizes  for 
taking  so  long,  but  there  were  other  stops 
along  the  way. 

Dial-A-Joint.  The  most  brazen  of  all  New 
York  Citys  smoke  shops.  Since  1979.  its  op- 
erated out  of  various  locations  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  advertising  in  everything  from 
High  Times  to  the  Village  Voice  to  Rolling 
Stone.  It's  even  listed  in  the  phone  book. 

Its  ""corporate"  name  is  the  Church  of  Re- 
alized Fantasies,  and  its  owner.  Michael 
Cezar.  who  calls  himself  "the  Pope."  esti- 
mates daily  receipts  at  some  $30,000. 

In  1980,  the  district  attorney  decided  to 
make  an  example  of  Dial-A-Joint  and  busted 
the  place.  He  kept  on  busting  the  place, 
even  while  the  Pope  stood  trial— never  able 
actually  to  shut  it  down.  Cezar  served  six 
months  on  Rikers  Island  and  called  it  a 
"summer  camp.'"  Today,  even  UPI  has  circu- 
lated stories  about  this  "Only  in  New  York" 
delivery  service,  whose  workers  prefer  the 
upper  East  Side  because  of  its  more  dis- 
criminating tastes.  (Cezar  was  recently 
busted  again  and  is  awaiting  trial). 

Delivery  services  like  ""Grass"  and  ""We  De- 
liver" are  Cezar's  most  formidable  competi- 
tors. They  tend  to  be  less  brazen,  however, 
cross-referencing  the  addresses  of  regular 
clients  with  newcomers— although  one  was 
so  bold  as  to  sneak  an  advertisement  into 
the  New  York  Times  garden  section. 

Few  smoke  shops  in  the  city  employ  such 
intrepid  come-ons.  relying  stead  on  flyers 
distributed  to  passerbys.  business  cards  and 
most  especially  word  of  mouth.  It  makes 
sense,  then,  that  the  kids  who  work  there 
are  invariably  the  popular  ones:  the  ones 
who  are  sure  to  draw  a  lot  of  friends,  and 
develop  a  large  clientele.  Most  don"t  have 
much  else  going  for  them— poor  and  unedu- 
cated, they've  invested  their  lives  in  drugs. 
Working  in  a  smoke  shop  lets  them  get  girls, 
free  drinks,  all  the  herbs  they  can  smoke  (or 
rip  off),  and  if  they're  lucky,  maybe  $100  a 
week. 

"It's  a  prestige  thing,"  explains  one  store 
owner,  who  admits  it  facinates  him.  "Kids 
come  around  all  the  time  askin'  "Hey.  do 
you  need  anybody  to  work  in  your  store?' 
They're  like  bartenders  who  bring  in  their 
own  crowd.  They  do  all  the  publicity." 

"F^iblicity  is  good."  says  an  exsmoke-shop 
owner  named  Michael,  "but  overexposure— 
too  much  attention— brings  problems. " 

"It's  the  kids  that  cause  us  the  most  prob- 
lems." he  explains,  pointing  out  a  steady 
trickle  of  tots  traipsing  in  and  out  of  the 
many  active  smoke  shops  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  federal  courthouse  at  Foley 
Square. 

"There's  a  guy  I  know  on  Nostrand  who 
always  gets  fagged  on— seems  every  other 
day  he's  getting  busted.  And  it's  mainly  be- 
cause he  deals  with  the  kids  neighborhood. 
They  all  hang  out  at  his  store,  and  their- 
mothers  just  keep  dropping  dimes  on  him 
[phoning  the  cops]  And  I  Mean  these  are 
little  kids.  Little!  Some  can"t  be  more  than 
fifth  or  sixth  grade. 

"The  kids  go  in  and  the  mothers  freak 
out."  says  Michael,  breaking  into  laughter. 
"I  mean  its  My  Kid's  Got  This  WEEEEED!" 
But  not  everyone  is  laughing.  Marijuana- 
and-schoolchildren  is  a  mixture  that  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  Few  New- 
York  City  high  schools  are  without  the 
sweet,  acrid  smell  of  marijuana  smoke  drift- 
ing off  stairwells  and  out  of  bathrooms.  In 
some  schools  the  smoke  is  so  thick  that 
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teachers  complain  about  "contact  highs." 
Lately  the  problem  Is  overwhelming  the 
Junior  high  and  elementary  schools  as  well. 
Its  no  accident,  then,  that  so  many  smoke 
shops  ae  located  near  schools.  Young  kids 
are  the  pot  peddlers'  target  market.  In  fact, 
over  half  of  the  video  arcades  In  New  York 
City  double  as  drug  outlets,  according  to  a 
report  Issued  last  year  by  the  state  Division 
of  Substance  Abuse  Services. 

"A  lot  of  these  kids  are  pretty  sharp  deal- 
ers themselves."  says  Michael,  explaining 
the  open  sale  of  drugs  inside  the  schools. 
•They  buy  themselves  a  tres'  bag.  roll  up 
maybe  five  or  six  thin  Joints,  sell  them  in 
school,  and  presto,  they've  salvaged  their 
money  back." 

Things  got  so  bad  at  the  schools  two  years 
ago  that  the  Police  Department  created  a 
special  100-member  narcotics  task  force  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  "Operation  3  R's  " 
stands  for  "Raid.  Rid  the  schools  of  push- 
ers, and  Rescue  the  children. "  After  having 
some  success  with  shaking  up  schoolyard 
dealing,  the  narcs  realized  that  the  dealers 
were  simply  moving  indoors.  The  kids  fol- 
lowed, and  so  did  the  cops.  Their  next 
project.  Operation  Smoke  Shop."  a  series 
of  citywide  sweeps  netting  hundreds  of  ar- 
rests and  thousands  of  dollars  in  marijuana 
and  cash,  proved  without  a  doubt  that  the 
problem  was  there.  Today  it's  getting  worse. 
Typical  of  the  many  smoke  shops  that 
prey  on  schoolchildren  was  a  well-publicized 
hole-in-the-wall  at  861  Wyckoff  Ave.  in 
Ridgewood.  Queens,  called  Mandingo's  Bou- 
tique. Located  about  five  blocks  from  JHS 
93.  a  scant  three  blocks  from  its  armex  and 
right  around  the  comer  from  two  city  high 
schools  (Peary  and  The  Brunswick  Annex), 
it  specialized  in  nickel  bags,  and  kids.  Every- 
l>ody  knew  about  it— including  parents,  cops 
and  school  officials.  Even  when  school  was 
out.  kids  would  trek  from  communities  with- 
out smoke  shops,  like  Middle  Village,  into 
the  Ridgewood  neighborhood. 

Mandingo's  was  raided  15  times  in  one 
year,  but  nothing  changed  except  the  store 
itself;  the  name  was  replaced  with  a  spin- 
ning, flashing  light,  a  la  Times  Square:  plex- 
iglass gave  way  to  steel-and-iron-mesh  walls. 
Pressure  continued  to  mount  for  something, 
anything  to  be  done.  Its  Junior  high  school 
customers  kept  showing  up  for  class  with 
red.  glassy  and  inattentive  eyes. 

It  was  one  year  ago.  finally,  when  police 
literally  tore  the  place  apart.  Cordoning  off 
the  entire  block,  they  busted  in  with  sledge 
hammers,  heavy-duty  buzz  saws  and  hy- 
draulic tools.  Outside,  spectators  cheered 
the  fact  that  Mandingo's  was  finally  out  of 
business.  Though  a  few  were  quick  to  point 
out  that  two  other  neighl)orhood  smoke 
shops  continued  to  thrive,  still,  this  was  a 
victory  of  sorts. 

One  year  later.  Amie  Heller  is  standing 
outside  the  JHS  93  annex,  complaining 
about  the  smoke  shop  at  861  Wyckoff  Ave. 
Last  October  he  was  informed  that  a  sixth- 
grader  in  his  math  class  had  some  pot. 
When  confronted,  the  embarrassed  12-year- 
old  reached  down  into  his  underwear  and 
handed  over  his  nickel  bag  to  Arnie  Heller. 
Then  they  took  a  ride  in  Heller's  van  to 
where  the  pot  was  purchased.  And  there  it 
was— Bfandingo's.  or  whatever  it  calls  itself. 
thriving  again— this  time  from  a  tiny  side- 
street  doorway,  the  front  still  boarded  up. 

A  teacher  for  15  years.  Amie  Heller  is  pro- 
foundly troubled  about  students  who  pass 
out  in  class,  who  do  not  show  up  at  all.  or 
who  run  in  front  of  moving  vehicles.  Once 
he  took  to  squirting  Crazy  Glue  into  the 
locks  of  the  local  smoke  shops.  But  there  is 


no  longer  an  audience  for  Heller's  exaspera- 
tion. Despite  his  hue  and  cry.  no  one  is  lis- 
tening. Not  the  press  and  not  the  police.  So 
Amie  Heller's  taken  to  parking  his  van 
across  the  street  from  861  Wyckoff  Ave.  and 
waiting.  If  one  of  his  students  makes  a 
score.  Heller,  the  self-appointed  overseer. 
Immediately  confiscates  it. 

One  afternoon,  sitting  and  watching  as 
the  kids  parade  in  and  out— the  smoke  shop 
now  reduced  to  a  phone-l)ooth-sized  hallway 
with  a  voice  that  talks  to  you  from  the 
other  side  of  a  hole  Just  low  enough  for.  say. 
a  Junior  high  student  to  slide  his  money 
through— Heller  shows  a  visitor  this  week's 
take— a  pocketful  of  nickel  bags. 

"I  don't  know  why  the  cops  can't  come 
here  and  Just  sit."  he  wonders  out  loud. 
"Even  if  it's  Just  to  eat  their  lunch.  I've 
never  seen  a  uniformed  cop  on  this  corner, 
except  for  the  raids  last  year." 

But  despite  Amie  Heller's  theatrics,  his 
heroics  and  his  presence,  every  other 
minute  or  so  a  pint-sized  kid  will  stop,  ring 
the  bell,  look  both  ways  and  duck  into  a 
doorway.  If  you  blink,  or  turn  your  head, 
you'll  miss  his  exit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


LATVIAN  GENOCIDE-AGAIN? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  on  a  new  wave  of  terror 
In  the  Soviet-occupied  Baltic  republics 
reminds  us  of  the  continuing  need  for 
our  country  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Erik  Lettlander's  chronicle  of  this 
new  political  repression  harkens  back 
to  darker  days.  The  Baltic  republics, 
including  Latvia,  were  occupied  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  immediately  prior  to  the 
Second  World  War.  As  writers,  such  as 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  and  Roy  Med- 
vedev,  remind  us,  systematic  repres- 
sion of  dissent  was  the  first  stage  in  a 
process  which  reached  genocidal  pro- 
portions in  those  states. 

Mr.  President,  the  atrocious  record 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  treatment 
of  the  non-Russian  national  groups 
within  the  Soviet  Union  is  notorious. 
Documented  genocidal  conduct  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  State.  In 
the  early  years  of  Soviet  power,  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  con- 
solidated at  the  expense  of  various 
Central  Asian  peoples.  Stalin  merci- 
lessly liquidated  the  Crimea  Tartars 
and  the  Volga  Germans,  not  to  men- 
tion millions  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. Krushchev  presided  over  the 
brutal  suppression  of  the  Ukrainian 
Nationalist  movement.  And  finally, 
antisemitism  has  been  a  recurring 
theme  throughout  Soviet  history. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  of  these  tragic 
events  and  waves  of  repression  would 
fall  under  the  scope  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Indeed,  the  treaty  is  spe- 
cific in  both  the  definition  of  the 
crime  of  genocide  as  well  as  in  the  en- 
forceability of  its  provisions.  Nonethe- 
less, if  even  a  small  fraction  of  the 
lives  lost  could  have  been  saved,  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  would 
have  been  worth  the  effort. 


By  the  same  token,  events  in  con- 
temporary Latvia  have  not  yet 
reached  genocidal  proportions.  Indeed, 
they  may  not— this  time.  However,  the 
absence  of  the  United  States  from  the 
roster  of  adherents  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  deprives  us  of  an  impor- 
tant weapon  in  the  event  that  they  do. 
As  it  stands  now,  our  diplomats  are  at 
a  disadvantage,  both  morally  and  rhe- 
torically, in  criticizing  Soviet  human 
rights  violations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  our  position  in  the  world 
community  and  our  often-stated  com- 
mitment to  human  rights.  Should  we 
continue  to  press  these  laudable  ideals 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  back? 
Must  we  shoot  ourselves  fn  the  foot  in 
the  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  world  community?  I  believe  that 
we  should  not.  Therefore.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lettlander's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

31.  1983] 
Soviets  Crack  Down  on  Dissent  In  Latvia 
(By  Erik  Lettlander) 
Stockholm —Soviet  Latvia  is  experiencing 
the  worst  wave  of  political  repression  in 
recent  memory,  according  to  exile  Latvian 
sources. 

Two  Latvians  were  sentenced  on  political 
charges  in  August,  and  autumn  may  see  the 
trial  of  four  more  religious  and  political  ac- 
tivists. This  is  the  largest  known  number  of 
trials  since  eight  persons,  most  of  them  in- 
tellectuals, were  sentenced  to  long  prison 
terms  for  alleged  nationalist  conspiracies  in 
the  early  1960s. 

Oederts  Melngailis,  a  former  Lutheran 
seminary  student,  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  a  prison  camp.  Latvian  exile  sources 
reported  Tuesday.  The  charges  against  him 
apparently  stemmed  from  attempts  to  re- 
nounce Soviet  citizenship,  his  refusal  to 
serve  in  the  Soviet  Army,  and  contacts  with 
Westemers  in  Moscow  and  Latvians  in  the 
West. 

Before  he  serves  his  prison  terms,  Meln- 
gailis will  undergo  psychiatric  treatment. 
Saying  it  would  bring  a  milder  sentence,  his 
defense  lawyer  persuaded  his  mother  to  sign 
a  statement  that  her  son  was  mentally  ill. 
"All  experience  with  other  dissidents  shows 
that  this  is  the  worst  that  could  possibly 
happen."  commented  Julijs  Kadelis,  head  of 
the  Information  Bureau  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Free  Latvians  in  Munster.  West 
Germany.  Kadelis.  who  runs  a  cleanng- 
house  for  information  on  dissent  in  Latvia, 
said  police  and  KGB  officials  had  earlier 
threatened  to  "change"  Melngailis's  way  of 
thinking  with  drug  treatment  at  a  mental 
hospital. 

Exile  sources  in  Stockholm  said  a  Sept.  15 
trial  date  has  been  set  for  Ints  Calitis,  who 
signed  appeals  for  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  the 
Baltic  states  and  supported  a  protest  by 
Baits  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  pact  of  1939.  Secret  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  between  Stalin's  Russia 


and  Hitler's  Germany  assigned  the  Baltic 
states  to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 

A  Soviet  Latvian  court  recently  sentenced 
Lidija  Lasmamis-Doronina  to  five  years  in 
prison  and  three  years  exile,  her  third  stint 
in  a  Soviet  prison  since  1948.  She  is  a  Bap- 
tist accused  of  possessing  writings  from  the 
unofficial  Soviet  peace  movement. 

Soviet  authorities  have  also  indicated  to 
relatives  that  they  will  try  Janis  Rozkalns.  a 
Baptist,  sometime  in  late  September.  He 
was  arrested  in  April  and  charged  with  anti- 
Soviet  activity  for  having  quantities  of  reli- 
gious literature  and  copies  of  the  UN  Uni: 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  his 
home.  He  may  be  tried  with  Janis  Rozkalns, 
and  Janis  Veveris,  a  former  champion  rower 
arrested  in  early  Januaury. 

When  the  trials  of  Rozkalns.  Calitis.  and 
Veveris  end.  Kadelis  in  Munster  says  it  will 
probably  be  Gunars  Freimanis'  turn.  The 
electrician  was  arrested  in  late  March,  ap- 
parently for  reading  and  circulating  his  un- 
censored  poems  to  friends.  He  was  impris- 
oned from  1964  to  1969  on  similar  charges, 
although  a  few  of  his  poems  on  environmen- 
tal issues  appeared  in  the  official  Soviet- 
Latvian  literary  magazine  Karogs  in  the 
early  1960s. 

The  trials  are  seen  as  part  of  an  ideologi- 
cal crackdown  under  Yuri  Andropov  aimed 
at  the  most  Western-oriented  republics  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  "When  the  head  of  the 
KGB  becomes  the  head  of  the  USSR,  it  is 
clear  that  he  wants  to  put  the  house  in 
order."  said  Atis  Lejins.  a  Latvian-bom 
American  citizen  who  edits  a  Journal  for  the 
exiled  Latvian  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
Stockholm.  He  also  links  the  crackdown  to 
the  campaign  for  economic  and  workplace 
discipline. 

Kadelis  thinks  the  crackdown  may  reflect 
a  need  by  officials  in  Latvia  to  show  their 
power  and  loyalty  to  the  new  men  in  the 
Kremlin.  "What  has  happened  is  the  whole 
KGB  apparatus  has  awakened  and  is  doing 
things  to  gain  attention  and  favor  now  that 
he  former  KGB  chief  has  become  the  top 
man  in  the  Soviet  Union.  "  he  days. 

Lejins  suggests  the  repression  may  back- 
fire by  putting  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  em- 
barrassing position  concerning  its  promise 
to  respect  human  rights  at  the  Madrid  con- 
ference to  review  the  1975  Helsinki  Accords. 
Prom  its  outset  in  January,  the  Latvian 
crackdown  has  been  an  international  inci- 
dent. When  Doronina  was  arrested  in  Janu- 
ary. KGB  agents  also  seized  a  Latvian-born 
woman  and  her  teen-age  daughter,  both 
Swedish  citizens  in  Latvia  as  tourists.  The 
incident  was  widely  publicized  in  Sweden 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  reports  of  the  cur- 
rent trials.  Both  women  were  exjjelled  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  ULTIMATE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CATASTROPHE-A  NUCLE- 
AR WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
experiences  are  more  painful  than 
hearing  the  dreary  litany  about  the 
consequences  of  nuclear  war  repeated 
over  and  over.  But  Congress  shares 
the  responsibility  for  war  and  peace 
with  the  President.  We  authorize  and 
appropriate  every  penny  of  the  money 
to  test  and  build  and  deploy  our  nucle- 
ar arsenal.  No  nuclear  weapons  can 
come  into  our  arsenal  without  positive 
congressional  support.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress, also  support  or  oppose  arms  con- 


trol limitations.  And  we,  in  the  Senate, 
decide  whether  or  not  to  ratify  what- 
ever treaty  a  President  of  the  United 
States  may  negotiate  to  limit  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  We  have  affirmed 
some  nuclear  treaties,  such  as  the 
Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty.  We  have 
failed  to  act  on  others,  such  as  the 
second  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty.  Every  American,  as  a  citizen, 
has  a  duty  to  face  squarely  the  grim 
consequences  of  nuclear  war.  We,  as 
Members  of  the  Congress,  have  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  consider  those  conse- 
quences in  full  detail  and  to  explain  to 
our  constituents  the  consequences  of 
nuclear  war. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
recent  article  from  a  publication  called 
International  Wildlife.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  September-October  1983 
issue.  The  author  of  the  article  is  Sam 
Iker,  an  environmental  reporter,  for- 
merly with  Time  magazine.  The  maga- 
zine told   Iker  to  stick  to   hard  evi- 
dence, but  acknowledges  that  projec- 
tions   of    the    environmental    conse- 
quences of  a  full-scale  nuclear  war  are. 
International  Wildlife  admits,  "conjec- 
tural at  best".  The  consequences  could 
be  not  as  bad  as  or  they  could  be  worse 
than  Mr.  Iker  estimates.  Too  few  of  us 
have  considered  the  vast,  nationwide 
effects  of  a  nuclear  war  on  our  envi- 
ronment. In  fact,  the  prime  civil  de- 
fense scenario  has  been  both  for  the 
Soviets  and  this  country  to  evacuate 
the  cities  and  send  the  urban  popula- 
tion out  into  the  vast  open  spaces  of 
the  countryside,  where  they  would  be 
away  from  the  blast  effect,  the  intense 
killing  heat,  and  lethal  fallout.  In  this 
projection,    "expert"    witnesses    have 
told    congressional    committees    that 
most  of  the  population  could  survive, 
provided  evacuation  is  organized  and 
promptly  put  into  effect.  Many  others 
have  questioned  the  efficacy  of  this 
evacuation  plan.  But  until  I  read  Mr. 
Iker's  article,  I  had  not  appreciated 
just    what    those    who    were    lucky 
enough    survive    by    evaluating    the 
target  areas  promptly  and  successfully 
would  be  up  against.  And  believe  me, 
what  they  would  be  up  against  would 
be  very  grim,  indeed. 

Consider  the  six  steps  Mr.  Iker  pre- 
dicts could  follow  a  nuclear  attack. 
Here  they  are: 

First.  Nuclear  war  between  super- 
powers wipes  out  major  U.S.  and 
Soviet  cities. 

Second.  Groundbursts  hurl  hun- 
dre(as  of  tons  of  dust  into  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. 

Third.  Vast  firestorms  engulf 
380,000  square  miles,  sending  200  mil- 
lion tons  of  ash  and  soot  aloft. 

Fourth.  The  resulting  pall  cuts  sun- 
light to  as  little  as  1  percent  of 
normal,  plunging  the  Earth  into  dark- 
ness. 

Fifth.  With  the  sun's  warmth 
blocked,  temperatures  drop  36  degrees 


Fahrenheit,  leaving  the  Earth  in  frigid 
gloom. 

Sixth.  Photosynthesis  stops  and 
massive  crop  failures  follow,  aquatic 
plants  stop  reproducing,  decimating 
ocean  food  chains.  Vegetation  dies. 

Mr.  Iker,  of  course,  does  not  deal 
with  the  destruction  of  virtually  all  of 
our  civilian  technology  that  would  iso- 
late survivors.  A  single  electromagnet- 
ic blast— that  is  a  multimegaton  nucle- 
ar bomb— exploded  at  300  miles  over 
Kansas  City  could  knock  out  every 
electric  utility  in  the  country,  destroy 
the  ability  of  every  radio  and  televi- 
sion station  to  send  out  signals,  close 
down  all  computers,  deaden  every  tele- 
phone and,  in  effect,  strike  our  Nation 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  destruction  of  our 
cities  would  slam  our  transportation 
system  flat  on  its  back,  so  any  food 
that  had  been  produced— and  Mr.  Iker 
contends  that  could  be  very  little- 
could  not  reach  a  significant  market. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  months  ago,  I 
entered  into  the  record  in  a  series  of 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  results  of  a  study  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  of  the  effect  of  a 
nuclear  war  on  himian  life  and  health 
throughout  the  world.  That  study  esti- 
mated that  more  than  a  billion  per- 
sons would  die  in  a  super  power  nucle- 
ar war  and  another  billion  would 
suffer  serious  wounds.  They  also  esti- 
mated that  health  facilities  and 
health  personnel— that  is  doctors  and 
nurses— would  be  among  the  first  to 
perish.  This  article  by  Mr.  Iker  is  a 
forerurmer  of  a  study  that  will  be 
made  over  the  next  year  or  so  by  the 
U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  International  Council  of  Sci- 
entific Unions  on  the  effect  of  a  nucle- 
ar war  on  the  environment.  I  hope 
that  Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  public,  will  consider  these  stud- 
ies carefully.  Any  Member  of  Congress 
who  wonders  why  the  public  has  so 
consistently  and  resoundingly  support- 
ed the  nuclear  freeze  whenever  they 
get  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  should  rec- 
ognize how  profoundly  these  findings 
of  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war  are 
affecting  and,  indeed,  should  affect 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Iker  enti- 
tled "No  Place  To  Hide"  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  a  briefer  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Iker  entitled  "Death  From 
the  Sky." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Place  to  Hide 

(Nuclear  war  Is  the  ultimate  disaster;  scien- 
tists piecing  together  what  it  might  mean 
now  see  a  world  of  cold  and  gloom ) 

(By  Sam  Iker) 
In  recent  months,  the  debate  over  nuclear 
armaments  has  escalated,  fueled  by  a  build- 
up of  weapons  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
American  response  that  U.S.  strength  is  the 
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best  way  to  prevent  atomic  war.  So  much  Is 
at  stake  that  even  a  rational  discussion  of 
the  facts  is  difficult,  yet  nuclear  war  re- 
mains the  ultimate  environmental  issue. 
With  that  in  mind.  International  Wildlife 
commissioned  Sam  Iker,  an  experienced  en- 
vironmental reporter  formerly  with  Time 
magazine,  to  find  out  the  latest  on  what  the 
envirorunental  effects  would  t)e.  Iker  was 
specifically  charged  to  stick  to  hard  evi- 
dence, but  predicting  a  future  event  as  cata- 
strophic and  unprecedented  as  nuclear  dis- 
aster is  conjectural  at  best.  Even  so.  a  grow- 
ing body  of  scientific  data  makes  it  possible 
to  extrapolate  some  effects  beyond  those  al- 
ready known  about  blast  zones,  fire  and  ra- 
diation. Those  effects  are  summarized  in 
the  following  report: 

The  nuclear  numbers  game  has  always 
had  a  mind-numbing  air  of  unreality.  The 
figures  are  simply  beyond  human  under- 
standing—as many  as  20  million  dead,  for 
example,  if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  attack  each  other's  missile  sites,  up 
to  160  million  fatalities  in  a  full-scale  U.S.- 
Russian nuclear  exchange;  an  estimated  750 
million  wiped  out  if  all  major  cities  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  were  hit  by  5.000  war- 
heads. 

Most  people  have  simply  shut  this  specter 
of  incomprehensible  destruction  from  their 
collective  consciousness.  Some  have  retreat- 
ed to  remote  wilderness  regions  of  Oregon 
or  Washington,  stored  food  and  built  forti- 
fied bunkers  to  ride  out  the  apocalypse  in 
safety.  It's  becoming  clearer  and  clearer, 
however,  that  even  such  elaborate  precau- 
tions are  useless.  In  a  nuclear  war,  there'll 
be  no  place  to  hide. 

In  addition  to  the  known  impacts  of  blast 
forces,  heat  and  radioactivity,  scientific  evi- 
dence is  mounting  that  any  major  nuclear 
exchange  would  virtually  devastate  the  en- 
vironment which  sustains  human  life. 
Indeed,  such  a  conflict  could  turn  vast  areas 
into  flamming  infernos,  plunge  much  of  the 
planet  into  frigid  darkness  and  eventually 
subject  all  life  on  the  earth  to  the  deadly  ef- 
fects of  ultraviolet  radiation. 

"There  would  be  survivors."  declares 
ecologist  George  M.  Woodwell.  'as  three 
would  be  surviving  plants,  animals,  and  here 
and  there,  an  untouched  forest  and  an  un- 
contaminated  agricultural  plot.  But  a  realis- 
tic look  at  the  Earth  after  a  nuclear  attack 
leaves  one  guessing  that  a  quick,  merciful 
roasting  in  a  personal  fireball  might  be  the 
better  way." 

Woodwell,  director  of  the  Ecosystems 
Center  at  the  Marine  Biology  Laboratory  in 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  isn't  speaking 
only  in  terms  of  his  own  research  on  the  ec- 
ological effects  of  radioactivity.  His  grim  as- 
sessment also  reflects  other  studies  which 
project  the  environmental  impacts  of  nucle- 
as  conflict.  No  aspect  of  our  biosphere 
would  be  left  untouched— the  atmosphere, 
the  oceans  and  their  aquatic  life,  forests  and 
croplands,  lakes  and  streams,  wildlife. 
Entire  ecosystems  would  be  destroyed  or 
disrupted.  Some  of  the  effecu  would  be  rel- 
atively short-lived.  Some  would  last  for 
years— even  decades.  And  others  could  be 
permanent. 

The  damage  estimates  depend  on  the 
extent  and  character  of  any  nuclear  war. 
Various  scenarios  range  from  widespread 
hostilities  involving  a  number  of  nations 
and  thousands  of  warheads  to  a  limited 
U.S.-Soviet  exchange  of  missiles  aimed  at 
each  other's  oil  refineries.  Regardless  of  the 
assumptions,  however,  the  resulting  catas- 
trophe would  take  on  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions. And  the  full  extent  of  the  conse- 
quences remains  unclear. 


Indeed,  over  the  next  year  or  so  both  the 
U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
will  be  launching  new  assessments  of  how 
nuclear  war  might  affect  the  global  environ- 
ment. Another  such  effort— the  Conference 
on  the  Long  Term  Biological  Consequences 
of  Nuclear  War— will  bring  leading  experts 
from  a  number  of  nations  together  this  fall 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  spite  of  the  unanswered  questions, 
however,  scientists  have  already  accumulat- 
ed a  great  deal  of  information  from  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki,  atomic  testing  and  years 
of  research.  On  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion, they  can  make  some  educated  forecasts 
about  the  environmental  aftermath  of  nu- 
clear conflict.  The  following  estimates  are 
based  on  personal  interviews,  ongoing  inves- 
tigations and  published  studies  of  the  poten- 
tial ecological  effects  of  atomic  war.  They 
all  add  up  to  unparalleled  environmental  ca- 
lamity. What  will  happen  to  the  world 
around  us  in  the  wake  of  an  all-out  nuclear 
holocaust? 

Night  will  descend  on  much  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere— a  funereal  pall  of  the  kind 
which  may  have  blanked  out  the  sun  some 
65  million  years  ago  and  sent  the  dinosaurs 
into  oblivion.  At  that  time,  some  scientists 
theorize,  a  10-kilometer-wide  asteroid  collid- 
ed with  the  Earth  and  hurled  vast  quanti- 
ties of  fine  dust  into  the  atmosphere.  Life- 
sustaining  solar  rays  were  blocked,  and  the 
Earths  temperature  dropped.  How  long 
these  conditions  persisted  is  a  question.  But 
it's  believed  that  the  frigid  darkness  lasted 
long  enough  to  cause  mass  extinctions  of 
mammals  and  plants. 

John  Birks.  an  atmospheric  chemist  from 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  Paul  Crut- 
zen  of  German's  Max  Planck  Institute  cal- 
culate that  the  same  sort  of  hemisphere- 
shrouding  darkness  would  result  from  huge 
wildfires  created  by  nuclear  explosions.  A 
single  one-megaton  blast,  for  example,  could 
ignite  more  than  80.000  acres.  Birks  and 
Crutzen  "conservatively"  estimate  that 
more  than  380,000  square  miles  of  forests 
and  croplands  would  be  engulfed  by  vast 
firestorms  following  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change. This  is  an  expanse  larger  than  the 
combined  areas  of  California,  New  Mexico, 
New  Hampshire  and  Idaho. 

Forest  fires  a  fraction  as  large  have  pro- 
duced dramatic  impacts  in  the  past.  The  two 
researchers  report,  for  instance,  that  wide- 
spread blazes  in  Miruiesota  and  Wisconsin 
during  the  week  of  October  13-17,  1918, 
almost  blacked  out  parts  of  the  Midwest. 
According  to  one  account  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  ".  .  .  the  suns  light  and  its  disk  could 
be  seen  until  3:35  p.m..  at  which  time  the 
sun  was  entirely  obscured.  Objects  at  this 
time  could  not  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  300 
feet." 

The  firestorms  triggered  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
change would  last  for  weeks.  And  as  much 
as  200  million  tons  of  extremely  fine,  light- 
absorbing  particles  of  soot  and  ash  would 
rise  into  the  atmosphere.  Burning  oil  and 
gas  wells  and  refineries  would  add  to  the 
pall.  And  the  effects  would  be  further  com- 
pounded by  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of 
dust  hurled  into  the  upper  atmosphere  by 
nuclear  groundbursts. 

The  potential  result,  says  Birks,  would  be 
■two  or  three  months  of  virtual  darkness." 
As  little  as  one  percent  of  the  normal  sun- 
light would  reach  the  Earth's  surface  during 
the  first  few  weeks.  And  high  noon  would 
seem  to  dazed  survivors  like  a  moonlit  mid- 
night. 

Much  of  the  impact  would  be  confined  to 
the   war-ravaged   middle    latitudes   of    the 


northern  hemisphere.  With  the  sun's  warm- 
ing rays  blocked,  temperatures  would 
plunge  (by  as  much  as  36  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, according  to  one  estimate).  If  the 
months  of  frigid  gloom  spanned  the  growing 
season,  photosynthesis  would  come  to  a 
halt.  There'd  be  massive  crop  failures— both 
because  of  penetrating,  unseasonal  cold  and 
the  lack  of  solar  radiation.  Indeed,  vegeta- 
tion In  much  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
would  perish. 

Life  In  the  oceans  could  also  be  devastat- 
ed. Phytoplankton  (minute  aquatic  plants) 
multiply  through  photosynthesis.  With 
little  sunlight,  the  phytoplankton  would 
stop  reproducing.  Soon  the  zooplankton 
(tiny  aquatic  animals)  would  devour  most  of 
the  existing  phytoplankton.  And  once  their 
food  supply  was  gone,  much  of  the  zoo- 
plankton  would  die.  Since  zooplankton  sus- 
tain larger  marine  organisms,  the  entire 
complex  aquatic  food  chain  would  be  deci- 
mated—with disastrous  effects  on  commer- 
cial fish  catches  for  years  to  come. 

As  the  suspended  soot,  ash  and  dust  set- 
tled, sunlight  would  again  start  penetrating 
down  to  the  Earth's  surfaces.  And.  says 
Birks,  "you'd  start  having  photochemical 
smog  formation  and  high  levels  of  ozone 
building  up. "  The  resulting  pollution  would 
be  a  more  intense  version  of  the  kind  of 
acrid  smog  that  afflicts  the  Los  Angeles 
basin— months  of  eye-burning  brownish 
haze  choking  survivors  and  damaging  vege- 
tation. 

The  ecological  trauma  created  by  the 
darkness,  the  cold  and  the  smog  would  com- 
pound the  more  immediate  environmental 
consequences  of  the  nuclear  Armageddon. 
Depending  on  winds,  fallout  from  a  single 
one-megaton  explosion  could  leave  a  lethal 
radioactive  "footprint"  some  15  miles  wide 
and  upward  of  150  miles  long.  Multiply  the 
number  of  detonations  by  thousands  and 
vast  regions  could  be  blanketed  by  deadly 
radiation. 

Croplands  which  weren't  incinerated  by 
post-attack  wildfires  would  be  exposed  to 
potent  radioactive  fallout.  Plants  generally 
have  a  higher  tolerance  for  radiation  than 
mammals.  But  some  crops,  such  as  barley, 
rye  and  oats,  are  more  sensitive  than  others, 
like  soybeans  and  rice.  Yields  of  the  more 
susceptible  species  would  drop  50  percent  or 
more.  And  if  an  attack  occurred  early  in  the 
growing  season,  virtually  all  young  plants 
would  suffer.  Also,  many  farms  areas  would 
be  contaminated  by  long-lived  radionu- 
clides—strontium  90,  cesium  137,  iodine  131. 
The  combination  of  fire,  darkness,  cold 
and  radiation  would  spell  famine  for  survi- 
vors of  a  nuclear  exchange.  And  those  in 
the  industrialized  nations  would  face  per- 
haps the  greatest  threat.  Howard  Hjort, 
Washington  agricultural  economist,  notes 
that  "in  some  parts  of  the  world  up  to  70 
percent  of  the  people  still  live  by  farming, 
much  of  it  subsistence  farming.  So  the 
shock  to  that  kind  of  system  would  be  no- 
where what  it  would  be  to  a  system  such  as 
we  have  in  the  United  States  or  Western 
Europe  where  perhaps  four  percent  are  en- 
gaged in  farming." 

Modern  agriculture  is  based  on  intensive 
mechanization,  massive  use  of  fertilizer  and 
herbicides,  and  complex  transportation, 
marketing  and  processing  systems.  All  of 
that  would  be  destroyed  or  disrupted,  along 
with  the  critical  exports  of  technology  and 
foodstuffs  to  dependent  nations  of  the 
Third  World.  "It  seems  to  me,"  says  Hjort, 
that  you'd  drive  yourself  back  in  history  a 
long  way."  Indeed,  some  experts  believe  ag- 
riculture would  revert  to  the  Middle  Ages. 


Moreover,  adds  Hjort,  "because  of  the 
high  densities  of  people  in  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  you  could  visualize  a  scenario 
where  hunger  would  turn  them  Into  ani- 
mals." 

Surviving  forest  lands  would  also  be  devas- 
tated in  areas  hit  by  intense  fallout.  Ecolo- 
gist George  M.  Woodwell's  research  showed 
that  trees  (especially  evergreens)  were  most 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  radiation.  Shrubs 
were  less  sensitive,  followed  by  various  kinds 
of  ground  cover.  Most  resistant  were  lichens 
and  mosses.  According  to  Woodwell,  radi- 
ation exposure  could  transform  forests  Into 
impoverished  landscapes.  ""The  areas  affect- 
ed might  be  large,  tens  to  hundreds  of 
square  miles  per  bomb,'"  he  says. 

In  nature,  a  forest  destroyed  by  fire,  tim- 
bering or  some  other  cause  can  take  a  centu- 
ry or  longer  to  fully  recover.  But  some  for- 
ests destroyed  by  nuclear  war  may  never 
come  back.  Given  potentially  massive  losses 
of  nutrients,  destruction  of  seed  sources  and 
ravages  of  erosion,  some  of  these  lands 
might  remain  Impoverished  ecosystems— a 
mixture  of  grasses,  ground  cover,  moses  and 
lichens. 

In  such  barren  areas,  the  equilibrium  of 
nature  would  be  turned  topsy-turvy.  Many 
living  species  would  perish.  But  others,  espe- 
cially insects,  which  can  tolerate  far  higher 
levels  of  radioactivity  thjm  mammals  or 
birds,  would  survive  and  thrive.  The  result 
could  be  what  author  Jonathan  Schell  calls 
""a  republic  of  insects  and  grass." 

Indeed,  many  wildlife  populations  would 
likely  be  decimated  in  the  aftermath  of  an 
atomic  conflict.  Infernos  raging  over  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  would 
take  a  staggering  toll.  And  radioactivity  in 
the  immediate  fallout  zone  of  a  nuclear 
blast  would  multiply  the  destruction.  As  a 
wide-ranging  1975  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study  put  it,  ""we  may  expect  amounts 
of  radiation  ascending  to  levels  sufficient  to 
destroy  much  of  the  life  over  large 
areas. . . ."' 

Pish,  crustaceans  and  other  forms  of 
aquatic  life  are  generally  more  resistant  to 
the  effects  of  radiation  than  mammals.  But 
runoff  from  blast-despoiled  landscapes 
would  choke  rivers  and  lakes  with  toxic  con- 
taminants, destroying  aquatic  habitats  and 
poisoning  aquatic  life.  Shallow  estuaries  and 
coastal  marshes— "nurseries""  where  much 
of  the  life  in  the  oceans  is  nurtured— could 
be  even  harder  hit.  Natural  environmental 
stresses  in  such  sensitive  areas  are  known  to 
cause  mass  die-offs.  So  the  unnatural 
stresses  of  nuclear  blasts  and  smothering 
volumes  of  toxic  sediments  would  almost 
surely  wreak  havoc  in  these  delicate  ecosys- 
tems, according  to  marine  biologists. 

Concludes  George  Woodwell,  "No  aspect 
of  life  wold  remain  untouched  In  this  dust- 
filled,  radioactive  world."  A  number  of 
ecologlsts  such  as  Hampshire  College's 
Arthur  Westing  go  even  further.  Total  nu- 
clear war,  he  declares,  raises  "'at  least  the 
possibility  that  the  impact  on  the  biosphere 
would  be  sufficiently  drastic  to  lead  to  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  human  species." 

Death  From  the  Sky— The  Sun  Turns 
Vicious  as  the  Ozone  Shield  Wilts 

(By  Sam  Iker) 

1.  Nuclear  detonations  of  more  than  one 
megaton  inject  oxides  of  nitrogen  Into  the 
stratosphere. 

2.  Ozone,  which  protects  the  Earth  from 
ultraviolet  radiation,  breaks  down  through 
chemical  reaction,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  50 
percent. 


3.  With  the  shield  gone,  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation strikes  the  Earth. 

4.  Mass  die-offs  of  animals  result.  People 
must  stay  Indoors  or  risk  life-threatening 
sunburn.  Pood  chains  are  disrupted.  Birds, 
insects  and  animals  go  blind. 

The  ultimate  environmental  calamity 
which  might  result  from  nuclear  war  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  fragile  strato- 
spheric layer  of  ozone  which  shields  the 
planet  from  the  deadly  effects  of  ultraviolet 
radiation. 

A  nuclear  detonation  of  sufficient  size 
(more  than  one  megaton)  can  inject  large 
amounts  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  Into  the  strat- 
osphere. Through  a  complex  set  of  chemical 
reactions,  this  can  result  in  the  destruction 
of  ozone.  Atmospheric  scientists,  using  the 
most  sophisticated  computer  models,  calcu- 
late that  a  full-scale  nuclear  exchange 
would  wipe  out  around  50  percent  of  the 
ozone  layer.  This  could  double  or  triple  the 
Intensity  of  the  most  hazardous  portion  of 
the  ultraviolet  spectrum  reaching  the 
Earth.  Some  analysts  believe  that  the  trend 
towards  smaller,  more  precisely  guided 
weapons  lessens  this  threat.  But  others  feel 
that  the  heavier  yield  warheads  remaining 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal  make  the  danger  very 
real. 

If  the  pessimists  are  right,  the  potential 
impact  would  be  cataclysmic.  Scientists 
agree  that  the  existence  of  the  ozone  layer 
enabled  life  to  develop  on  the  planet.  With- 
out its  shielding  effect  (even  for  the  two  or 
three  years  It  would  take  for  the  layer  to 
partially  regenerate),  most  living  organisms 
would  be  threatend. 

Human  beings  are  especially  vulnerable. 
Even  at  present  levels,  ultraviolet  radiation 
causes  great  numbers  of  cases  of  skin  cancer 
among  those  exposed  excessively  to  the  sun. 
If  the  radiation  were  Increased  by  200  or  300 
percent,  people  couldn't  remain  outdoors 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  with- 
out risking  life-threatening  sunburn  (imless 
they  were  completely  protected). 

Most  animals  and  birds  would  be  shielded 
by  their  feathers  or  fur.  But  their  eyes 
would  be  vulnerable  to  the  intense  ultravio- 
let rays.  According  to  University  of  Houston 
professor  Donald  Pitts,  an  authority  on 
such  effects,  the  exposures  would  cause 
'"permanent  damage  to  the  cornea."'  Says 
i^tts,  '"animals  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
deer  and  so  on  would  be  renedered  blind.'" 
Even  birds  and  insects  would  lose  their 
sight.  The  ecological  implications  are  stag- 
gering. 

Aquatic  life  would  be  equally  vulnerable. 
Eggs,  larvae  and  juveniles,  which  generally 
are  found  near  the  water"s  surface,  have  no 
way  of  detecting  intensified  ultraviolet  rays 
(nor  do  they  have  effective  natural  de- 
fenses). Increased  radiation,  researchers 
find,  is  often  lethal  to  such  organisms. 
Many  species  of  phytoplankton  are  also 
killed  by  powerful  ultraviolet  light.  With 
mass  die-offs  of  phytoplankton  and  zoo- 
plankton. says  NOAA  marine  biologist 
David  Damkaer.  "the  food  chain  Is  derailed. 
It's  a  domino  effect." 

Some  crops  are  fairly  resistant  to  ultravio- 
let radiation.  But  others,  such  as  com,  sugar 
beets,  tomatoes,  beans  and  peas  are  highly 
sensitive.  The  rays  affect  the  DNA  of  such 
plants  and  also  retard  the  photosynthesis 
process.  Most  research  (which  Is  ongoing) 
has  been  done  on  commercial  crops.  Scien- 
tists still  lack  a  detailed  understanding  of 
what  the  intensified  radiation  would  do  to 
other  vegetation. 

Even  the  global  climate  could  be  tempo- 
rarily  disrupted   by   the   depletion   of   the 


ozone  layer.  More  sunlight  would  reach  the 
Earth  and  thus  raise  world  temperatures.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  less  heat  would  be 
radiated  back  to  the  Earth  by  the  thinned- 
out  ozone  layer.  Given  the  Immense  comlex- 
ities  involved,  the  climatic  Impacts  are  un- 
certain. But  even  relatively  minor  changes 
in  world  weather  patterns  could  disrupt  or 
even  devastate  global  ecosytems. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  I  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  sound  a  warning— to 
speak  against  the  search  for  a  military 
solution  to  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Now,  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  I  am 
speaking  again,  because  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  the  executive  branch, 
under  the  direction  of  President 
Reagan,  continues  to  regard  military 
assistance  and  military  maneuver  as 
the  sword  which  will  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  political  and  social  conflict  in 
Central  America. 

I  speak  now— in  the  fall— as  I  did  in 
the  spring— to  sound  the  warning  bell 
because  I  fear  that,  if  we  continue  our 
present  course,  in  the  winter  we  may 
be  burying  our  dead.  If  my  words  seem 
melodramatic,  if  my  voice  sounds 
charged  with  emotion,  I  apologize:  I 
am  struggling  to  control  a  sense  of 
outrage,  bom  of  frustration  with  the 
present  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  I 
ask  only  that  a  cold,  rational  analy- 
sis—devoid of  adventurism  and  jingo- 
ism—be given  to  the  actions  that  have 
been  proposed. 

The  United  States  is  embarking  on  a 
series  of  military  exercises  in  the 
region  of  Central  America.  Our  troops, 
our  ships  are  moving  in  harm's  way— 
they  are  to  be  put  into  a  context  in 
which  the  squeezing  of  one  trigger, 
the  launching  of  one  rocket,  could 
turn  war  games  into  the  deadly  con- 
duct of  war.  It  gives  me  pause  that  the 
same  President  who  refused  to  rule 
out  the  use  of  U.S.  combat  troops  in 
Central  America,  saying  'you  know, 
they  blew  up  the  Maine."  also  orders 
the  dispatch  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  to 
the  region  for  exercises. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year,  I  suggested  that,  in  the  con- 
flict in  El  Salvador,  there  were  certain 
similarities,  certain  parallels  to  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  the  recent 
words  of  our  leaders  and  in  the  gather- 
ing sounds  of  battle  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, many  Americans  have  heard  more 
clearly  the  distant  echo  of  Vietnam. 

Abroad  in  this  land  today  is  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  danger  of  coming 
war;  a  sense  that  we  have  traveled  this 
path  before  and  that  the  path  we  fol- 
lowed blindly  led  inexorably  to  Ameri- 
can combat  involvement. 

We  have  heard  the  President  dismiss 
congressional  concerns  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  advisers  in  El  Salvador 
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not  exceed  55.  Yet.  this  concern  is  not 
unfounded.  In  February  of  1954.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  cabled  Secretary  cf 
State  Dulles  in  Berlin: 

Certain  legislators  have  expressed  uneasi- 
ness concerning  any  use  of  American  main- 
tenance personnel  in  Indochina.  They  fear 
that  this  may  be  opening  the  door  to  in- 
creased and  unwise  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can troops  into  that  area. 

History  has  proven  those  unnamed 
legislators  to  have  been  rightly  con- 
cerned, and  history  will  judge  the  con- 
viction with  which  we  now  express  our 
concern. 

It  is  not  idle  to  speculate  about  the 
role  of  U.S.  advisers  in  El  Salvador  or 
to  be  concerned  about  the  prospects 
that  the  advisers  of  today  will  become 
the  combat  troops  of  tomorrow.  Assur- 
ances of  contemporary  officials  that 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  are.  I  would 
suggest,  undercut  by  memories  of 
John  Kennedy's  words  of  1962.  In  a 
news  conference,  he  said: 

The  training  missions  that  we  have  there 
(that  is.  in  Vietnam)  have  been  instructed 
that,  if  they  are  fired  upon,  they  are  of 
course  to  fire  back,  but  we  have  not  sent 
combat  troops  in  the  generally  understood 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  believe  that  U.S.  advisers  in  El  Sal- 
vador today  operate  under  the  same 
instructions— it  is  a  very  fine  line  be- 
tween being  an  adviser  and  being  a 
combat  soldier.  In  his  press  confer- 
ence. President  Reagan  can  say  'we 
have  no  plans  to  send  combat  troops" 
and  many  of  us  hear  an  echo  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamaras  1962 
statement,  that  'there  is  no  plan  for 
introducing  American  combat  forces  in 
South  Vietnam." 

We  all  know  that  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  trainers  in  Vietnam  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  advisers  and.  when  two 
Americans  in  the  military  assistance 
advisory  group  in  Vietnam,  killed 
while  watching  a  movie  in  their  bar- 
racks in  Bien  Hoa,  were  the  first 
American  soldiers  to  die,  that  led  to 
the  introduction  of  American  combat 
troops.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  this 
tragic  escalation  of  involvement  will 
not  be  repeated  in  Central  America, 
particularly  in  the  forthcoming  mili- 
tary exercises  which  will  be  in  danger- 
ous proximity  to  hostile  areas. 

The  road  to  Vietnam  was  not 
marked  with  large  signposts  to  warn 
against  the  dangers  of  American  in- 
volvement. Spending  on  the  war  did 
not  exceed  an  airmual  level  of  $100  mil- 
lion until  1962,  almost  10  years  after 
the  first  appropriation  in  support  of 
efforts  to  defeat  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. We  carmot  look  away  from  mili- 
tary spending  in  El  Salvador  and  say  it 
is  too  small  to  be  significant.  Any  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  engages  the 
United  States— any  military  assistance 
is  significauit. 

Gradually,  incrementally,  and  de- 
spite the  optimistic  pronouncements 
of  our   highest  elected  officials,  the 


United  States  went  to  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

And  so  when  I  and  others  speak  of 
the  distant  echoes  of  Vietnam,  it  is  not 
because  we  fail  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ences in  geography  or  in  societies;  it  is 
because  in  Central  America,  in  the 
clash  of  arms,  in  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  we  hear  not  the  soft  assur- 
ances of  optimism  but  the  voices  from 
an  earlier  time  who  say,  sadly,  "you 
should  have  listened. " 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
you  don't  know  what  you  have  until 
you  lose  it. 

There  has  been  little  that  has  en- 
riched my  life  so  much  during  my  5 
years  in  the  Senate  than  the  opportu- 
nity to  know,  to  be  associated  with,  to 
work  with,  and  occasionally  to  lock 
horns  with  Sen.  Henry  M.  '.Scoop) 
Jackson. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  not  a  tall  man, 
but  he  was  clearly  a  giant  among  us; 
the  epitomy— and  perhaps  the  acme— 
of  what  a  Senator  should  be.  A  vigor- 
ous partisan  who  had  been  the  chair- 
man of  his  party's  national  committee, 
a  key  figure  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  John  F.  Kermedy,  and 
twice  a  candidate  himself  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  Scoop 
Jackson  always  knew  when  the  time 
for  partisanship  stops  and  the  time  for 
bipartisanship  begins.  I  learned  early 
on  in  my  Senate  career  that  there  was 
no  more  vigorous  and  effective  ally  to 
have  on  your  side  on  a  particular  i-ssue 
than  Scoop  Jackson;  nor  a  more  formi- 
dable foe  to  have  against  you.  But 
whether  Scoop  was  for  you  or  against 
you  on  a  particular  issue,  he  was 
always  the  best  of  friends. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who 
was  respected  more  for  his  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, courge,  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  his  knowledge,  his  ability  to  get 
things  done  in  the  Senate  than  Scoop 
Jackson.  I  know  of  none  who  were 
better  liked. 

Scoop  Jackson  will  be  remembered 
for  many  things.  But  I  think  he  will  be 
remembered  most  for  his  vigorous  and 
unrelenting  opposition  to  tyranny  in 
any  form,  and  his  wholehearted  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
Scoop  Jackson  knew  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  America  free  is  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong.  Scoop  Jackson  knew  evil 
when  he  saw  it,  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  call  it  by  its  right  name. 

There  never  would  be  a  good  time 
for  the  Senate  to  be  without  Scoop 
Jackson;  but  we  miss  him  especially 
sorely  now  when  his  knoweldge.  his 
leadership,  his  bipartisan  spirit  of  co- 
operation would  be  so  useful  in  craft- 
ing a  proper  response  to  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  269  people  aboard 
KAL  flight  007.  That  shocking  deed 
would  not  have  been  a  shock  to  Scoop 


Jackson,  who  had  warned  us  often 
about  the  nature  and  intentions  of 
those  at  the  helm  of  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 

But  although  Scoop  Jackson  the 
man  is  gone,  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
legacy  which  will  enrich  this  body  and 
all  who  serve  in  it.  Scoop  Jackson  be- 
longs to  the  ages  now.  like  Robert 
Taft.  Richard  Russell.  Bob  LaFoUette, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel  Webster 
before  him.  We  miss  Scoop  Jackson 
terribly  now.  but  I  suspect  we  will  miss 
him  even  more  a  few  years  from  now 
when  historians  will  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  assess  Scoop  Jackson's 
greatness  and  his  uniqueness.  We  were 
living  with  a  legend,  but  I  don't  think 
we  fully  appreciated  that  fact  until 
the  legend  stopped  living. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  HENRY 
JACKSON  OF  WASHINGTON 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
praise  has  come  in  from  every  corner 
of  the  Nation  and.  indeed,  the  world. 
To  his  colleague  and  friend,  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  he  was,  "in  an  era 
of  slick  images  and  slack  ideas  ...  a 
real  man. "  To  columnist  and  friend 
George  Will  he  was  "the  finest  public 
servant  I  have  known."  To  former  em- 
ployee and  friend  Ben  Watlenburg  he 
was,  "by  far,  the  most  decent,  most 
professional,  and  most  idealistic 
man  ...  in  American  political  life. " 

What  more  can  be  said  of  one  who 
has  been  so  widely  prn.Jsed,  so  canon- 
ized? Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  .say. 
simply,  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  th^- 
institution  of  the  Senate  withoi't  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Henry 
M.  (Scoop)  Jackson. 

There  is  no  question  he  was  a  leader 
among  us.  The  shadow  he  cast  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  was  as  impressive  as 
it  was  long. 

As  chairman  of  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee, he  was  the  author  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  cre- 
ator of  the  EPA.  As  a  major  spokes- 
man on  defense  matters,  he  helped 
shape  the  SALT  I  agreement  and 
countless  measures  that  have  influ- 
enced and  bolstered  our  national  secu- 
rity. As  a  leading  defender  of  the  per- 
secuted and  oppressed,  he  reminded  us 
constantly  that  securing  basic  human 
rights  must  forever  be  a  goal  of  the 
United  States. 

But  there  was  more— much  more— to 
Scoop  Jackson  than  the  bills  that  bore 
his  name  and  the  national  policies  he 
helped  mold.  That  was  the  human  side 
of  Scoop  and,  above  all  else,  he  was  a 
remarkably  decent  and  moral  man. 
Our  colleague,  Senator  William  S. 
Cohen,  called  him,  most  appropriately, 
the  "gentle  warrior. "  He  had  a  com- 
monsense  approach,  yet  his  views  were 
strongly  held  and  well  thought  out.  He 
was  hard  working  to  a  fault  and 
always  there  when  wise  counsel  or  just 


the  comfort  of  a  friend  was  needed. 
Perhaps  most  of  all.  it  can  be  said, 
Scoop  Jackson  had  character. 

One  measure  of  the  man  is  seen  in 
his  relationship  with  his  friend  and 
junior  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  these  past  2  years.  Sena- 
tor Slade  Gorton.  They  were  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  Senator  Jackson  had 
chaired  the  campaign  of  Slade's  oppo- 
nent in  1980,  Scoop's  close  friend  and 
long-time  associate,  Warren  Magnu- 
son.  And  yet,  within  an  hour  of 
Slade's  victory  in  that  1980  election. 
Scoop  was  on  the  phone  to  Slade,  of- 
fering guidance  and  support  to  his  new 
colleague. 

The  first  day  the  Senate  met  after 
Scoop's  death,  that  same  Senator 
Slade  Gorton  had  this  to  say  about 
his  colleague  and  friend  from  Wash- 
ington; 

It  is  for  us  now  to  remind  ourselves  and 
our  children  of  the  virtues  of  patriotism, 
courage,  and  humanity  which  made  Henry 
Jackson  so  great;  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
these  virtues:  and  to  give  thanks  that  we 
were  allowed  by  our  Creator  to  be  changed 
and  enriched  by  his  company. 

I  most  heartily  agree. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  necessarily  absent  on  September 
13  when  this  Chamber  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  S.  675.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  am  certain 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  is 
aware  that,  had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  conference 
report.  Certainly  I  outlined  by  opposi- 
tion clearly  and  often  during  the 
debate  on  S.  675.  Our  citizens'  needs 
are  too  many  and  our  global  responsi- 
bilities too  great  to  squander  our  pre- 
cious resources  on  unnecessary  weap- 
ons systems  like  the  MX  and  the  B-1 
or  on  the  production  of  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  that  threaten  to  under- 
mine our  moral  position  in  the  world. 
Mr.  I*resident,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  my  position  and  I 
give  fair  warning  that  I  am  prepared 
to  reopen  the  fight  when  we  turn  to 
the  defense  appropriations  bill. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  make  two  points  regarding  our 
policy  in  Lebanon.  First.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize my  belief  that  the  President 
should  acknowledge  that  the  current 
situation  faced  by  1.370  American 
troops  in  Lebanon  requires  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Act.  Second,  I 
want  to  caution  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  not  to  become  so  taken  with  the 
unresolved  legal  questions  coneming 
this  act  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
mediate challenge  faced  by  the  Con- 
gress. That  challenge  is  to  work  with 
the  President  in  formulating  and  im- 


plementing a  U.S.  policy  which  ad- 
vances U.S.  interests  in  Lebanon  and 
througout  the  Middle  East  region. 

The  War  Powers  Act  of  1973  re- 
quires the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
within  90  days  from  any  foreign  state 
in  which  the  troops  are  enaged  in  hos- 
tilities, or  face  "imminent"  hostilities, 
unless  Congress  has  declared  war  or 
authorized  their  continued  presence. 

The  act's  purpose  was  to  maintain, 
not  alter,  the  constitutional  balance  of 
power  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  envisioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Not  only  did  the 
act  reassert  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  con- 
flicts, it  firmly  established  the  princi- 
ple that  the  legislative  branch  must 
assume  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  so. 

The  act  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  his- 
torical vacuum.  Its  context  was  the 
tragic  experience  of  the  United  States 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  goal  of  its 
authors  was  to  insure  that  "Presiden- 
tial wars."  lacking  popular  support 
and  the  approval  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, were  avoided  in  the  future. 

The  act's  authors  sought  to  establish 
an  orderly,  yet  flexible  process  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  would 
not  participate  in  conflicts  to  which  its 
people  were  not  committed,  or  in 
which  it  had  no  business  being  in- 
volved. 

One  of  these  authors,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Stennis— a  gentleman  whom  I  hold  in 
great  esteem— emphasized  correctly  in 
1973  that  it  is  this  process,  rather  than 
the  mere  sharing  of  the  warmaking 
right  and  responsibility,  which  is  so 
critical. 

During  the  1973  debate.  Senator 
Stennis  stated: 

Restoring  a  proper  share  of  responsibility 
to  Congress  will  by  no  means  ensure  its  wise 
exercise.  There  is  no  assurance  of  wisdom  in 
Congress  any  more  than  in  the  Presidency. 
As  Professor  Alexander  Bickel  has  said, 
"the  only  assurance  there  is  lies  in  process- 
in  the  duty  to  explain,  justify  and  persuade, 
to  define  the  national  interest  by  evoking  it. 
and  to  act  by  consent."  Enactment  of  the 
War  Powers  bill  will  not  be  a  panacea,  but  it 
will.  I  believe,  realign  the  workings  of  this 
government  with  the  Constitution  that  cre- 
ated it.  It  will  reduce  the  chance  that  this 
nation  will  again  go  to  war  without  unity; 
without  an  expression  of  national  will 
through  Congressional  authorization. 

By  invoking  section  4(A)(1)  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  and  seeking  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  for  the  continued 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  on  Lebanese 
soil,  the  President  will  permit  the 
process  of  explanation,  justification, 
persuasion,  and  definition  to  occur. 
My  own  view  is  that  the  process  will 
produce  support  for  the  President's 
decision  to  establish  an  American  pres- 
ence on  behalf  of  a  sovereign  inde- 
pendent Lebanon,  governed  by  a 
strong  centralized  government,  whose 
legitimacy  must  flow  from  broad-based 


popular  support  and  the  growing 
strength  of  a  nonsectariam  army. 

If  the  President  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge the  applicability  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  the  Lebanese  case,  he 
will  do  so  at  great  risk  to  a  responsible 
policy  which  I  believe  provides  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther its  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  suffering  Lebanese  people. 

Without  the  active  involvement  of 
the  Congress  in  formulating,  and 
taking  responsibility  for,  U.S.  policy, 
the  process  of  public  education  will 
not  go  forward.  The  result  will  be 
widespread  confusion  about  U.S.  tac- 
tics and  objectives  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  gradual  undermining  of  the  all-im- 
portant diplomatic  initiative  which 
the  President  has  undertaken. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  United  States  has  important  in- 
terests in  Lebanon.  Located  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  a 
virtual  crossroads  between  the  western 
democracies  and  the  Arab  world,  the 
State  of  Lebanon  occupies  a  strategic 
and  very  important  piece  of  ground. 
Historically,  the  genius  of  the  Leba- 
nese people  has  been  to  provide  a 
much  needed  bridge  between  predomi- 
nantly Christian  Europe  and  the 
states  which  constitute  the  Moslem 
Arab  world.  Over  this  bridge  for  cen- 
turies have  passed  great  ideas  and  phi- 
losophies, as  well  as  an  enormous 
amount  of  international  trade.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  traffic  of 
ideas  and  economic  goods  has  had  to 
take  second  place  to  heavy  traffic  in 
weapons  and  soldiers. 

The  result  has  been  disastrous  for 
Lebanon,  a  fundamentally  pro-West- 
ern state  which  has  the  potential  to 
provide  stability  in  the  most  volatile 
region  of  the  world. 

In  considering  the  proper  course  of 
our  Nation  in  this  situation,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  following: 

First.  Lebanon  is  the  only  democrat- 
ic nation  in  the  Arab  world; 

Second.  It  is  one  of  the  few  openly 
pro-Western  nations  in  the  Arab 
world; 

Third.  After  the  Israeli  Invasion  of 
Lebanon  last  year,  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment was  confronted  with  basically 
three  routes  toward  seeking  an  end  to 
foreign  domination:  Israeli.  Syrian, 
and  American.  That  government  chose 
the  American  option  and  committed 
itself  to  end  foreign  domination 
through  the  process  of  peaceful  nego- 
tiation. To  that  end,  it  signed  an 
American-sponsored  treaty  of  with- 
drawal with  Israel; 

Fourth.  The  current  fighting  repre- 
sents, in  part,  a  hostile  Syrian  reaction 
to  the  decision  by  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the 
United  States; 

Fifth.  The  introduction  of  American 
marines  into  Lebanon  as  part  of  a 
Multinational  Peacekeeping  Force  had 
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as  its  ultimate  purpose  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces;  and 

Sixth.  The  United  States  has  a  clear, 
vital  interest  in  maintaining  what  sta- 
bility exists  in  the  region.  If  Lebanon 
fails  to  sustain  a  strong  central  au- 
thority, the  extreme  Arab  States  will 
have  the  geographic  base  they  need  to 
prevail  over  the  moderates.  As  the 
Lebanese  former  Prime  Minister  "aeb 
Salam  has  written,  "•  *  *  not  one 
single  moderate  Arab  regime  will 
stand  its  ground  in  the  region,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf." 

In  short,  the  premature  American 
withdrawal  urged  by  some  would  be 
damaging  to  our  country  as  well  as  to 
Lebanon  itself.  U.S.  influence  in  the 
region  will  diminish  substantially  in 
the  wake  of  a  U.S.  withdrawal.  The 
U.S.  as  a  peacemaker  in  the  region  will 
be  lost. 

If  neighboring  powers  continue  to 
promote  the  disintegration  of  the  Leb- 
anese State  and  if  true  state  sovereign- 
ty is  not  restored,  it  will  become  even 
more  difficult  to  achieve  an  overall 
resolution  to  the  regions  numerous 
and  multifaceted  conflicts.  These  con- 
flicts now  threaten  the  lives  of  the  re- 
gion's inhabitants,  place  in  jeopardy 
the  economics  of  the  West,  and  en- 
courage greater  superpower  confronta- 
tion. 

No.  one.  and  certainly  not  this  Sena- 
tor, wants  to  see  Americans  shelled  on 
foreign  soil.  I  am  extremely  concerned, 
as  all  Americans  are.  that  the  U.S. 
component  of  the  international  force 
is  under  sporadic  fire  on  the  outskirts 
of  Beirut.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  howev- 
er, that  the  presence  of  those  troops  is 
vital.  It  stresses  our  resolve  to  assist 
the  Lebanese  Goverriment  in  regain- 
ing control  and  building  the  respect  of 
the  many  factions  which  make  up  the 
Lebanese  populace. 

President    Reagans    policy    is    one 
which  deserves  our  support.  First,  it 
seeks   to   accomplish   the   withdrawal 
forthwith  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon;  second,  it  promotes  the  res- 
toration of  Lebanese  Government  sov- 
ereignty and  a  continued  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces;  and 
third,  it  focuses  on  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  Lebanese  national  concen- 
sus. These  policy  objectives  were  the 
right  ones  when  U.S.  troops  were  re- 
introduced into  Lebanon  last  Septem- 
ber and  they  are  the  right  ones  today. 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  rejec- 
tion of  suggestions  that  he  abandon 
these  goals  in  favor  of  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal or  a  hasty  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  commitment.  While  Ambassador 
MacFarlane  and  his  assistants  certain- 
ly must  make  every  effort  to  bring 
about   an   immediate   cease-fire.   Con- 
gress must  not  divert  him  from  con- 
tinuing  to  seek   the   basic   objectives 
sought  by  President  Reagan. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RtCORD— SENATE 


THE  KIND  OF  ir^DUSTRIAL 
POLICY  WE  NEED 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  pronounce- 
ments on  a  national  industrial  policy 
this  Senator  has  seen  in  ?.  long  time 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
today.  The  writer.  Martin  Lobel. 
points  out  that  those  calling  for.  new 
industrial  policy  are  really  saying  that 
Americas  financial  institutions  are 
not  allocating  capital  efficiently.  Mr. 
Lobel  answers  the  argument  that  some 
make  that  we  need  a  national  develop- 
ment bank  to  do  the  job  with  devastat- 
ing logic.  He  writes: 

A  national  development  bank  .  would 
merely  substitute  political  judgments  for 
economic  ones.  Can  any  Administration 
withstand  the  power  of  large  labor-intensive 
industries  seeking  loans  to  maintain  their 
existing  structure?  Probably  not.  Are  such 
loans  economically  viable?  Probably  not. 
And  such  an  allocation  of  capital  would  de- 
prive the  government  of  capital  needed  for 
other,  more  appropriate  purposes  like  re- 
training workers  so  that  we  dent  waste 
human  capital,  or  repairing  our  infrastruc- 
ture so  that  industry  can  function  efficient- 
ly. 

So  what  does  Lobel  propose?  He  pro- 
poses that  the  Government  can  en- 
courage the  sprouting  cooperation  be- 
tween workers  and  management  to 
produce  efficiently  the  best  products 
possible.  It  could  make  the  Tax  Code 
more  rational  so  that  investment  deci- 
sions are  made  for  economic  and  not 
tax  reasons.  It  can  provide  better  in- 
formation more  quickly.  It  can  work 
harder  to  open  up  more  markets  for 
free  trade.  And  it  can  discourage  inter- 
locks between  big  financial  institu- 
tions and  big  business,  so  that  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  more  likely  to 
make  more  rational  decisions  to  bene- 
fit our  growth  industries. 

Lobel  is  calling  for  policies  that  will 
encourage  the  free  market  to  work 
more  vigorously.  We  should  adopt 
these  policies.  Too  many  are  calling 
for  policies  that  would  push  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  into  making  the 
prime  investment  decisions  for  our 
economy.  We  should  renounce  these 
proposals.  Regardless  of  the  integrity 
of  any  particular  administration,  or 
their  wisdom  or  their  diligence,  when 
the  Governments  makes  the  invest- 
ment decisions  they  will  be  made  in  re- 
sponse to  political  pressure  and  politi- 
cal clout. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Martin  Lobel.  the  writer  of  this 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  was 
until  several  years  ago  a  member  of 
my  Senate  staff.  He  is  an  extraordi- 
narily intelligent  man.  Since  he  left 
my  staff  he  has  established  a  public 
interest  law  firm  in  Washington  and 
won  a  reputation  as  an  extraordinarily 
skilled  lawyer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred  from 
todays  New  York  Times  written  by 


September  15,  1983 
Lobel     be     printed     in     the 
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Martin 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  15.  19832 

What  an  Industrial  Policy  Really  Means 

(By  Martin  Lobel) 

To  the  Editor:  Your  Sept.  1  editorial  on 
industrial  policy  triggered  some  thoughts 
that  I  offer  from  the  perspective  of  a 
■Washington  lawyer. " 

Those  calling  for  a  new  Industrial  policy 
to  get  Americas  economy  moving  again  are 
really  saying  that  America's  financial  insti- 
tutions are  not  allocating  capital  efficiently. 
They  claim,  correctly,  that  this  misalloca- 
lion  of  capital  is  hurting  our  growth  indus- 
tries and  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  world 
market.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  solutions  are 
likely  to  be  far  different  from  the  self-serv- 
ing special-interest  pleadings  that  have  so 
far  emerged. 

A  national  development  bank  suggested 
by  -some  would  merely  substitute  political 
judgments  for  economic  ones.  Can  any  ad 
ministration  withstand  the  power  of  large, 
labor-intensive  industries  seeking  loans  to 
maintain  their  existing  structure?  Probably 
not.  Are  such  loans  economically  viable? 
Probably  not.  And  such  an  allocation  of  cap- 
ital would  deprive  the  government  of  capital 
needed  for  other,  more  appropriate,  pur 
poses  like  retraining  workers  so  that  we 
don't  waste  human  capital,  or  repairing  our 
infrastructure  so  that  Industry  can  function 
efficiently. 

Why.  we  must  ask.  are  our  financial  insti 
tutions  failing  to  meet  our  needs?  Th( 
answer,  in  part,  is  that  there  is  an  institu 
tional  bias  in  favor  of  '.s.rge  established  com 
panies  because  of  the  int:rlocking  inierestf 
of  large  corporations  and  financial  institu 

tions. 

In  part,  this  is  because  the  .<kills  requircc 
to  .succeed  in  a  large  corporation  are  not  th( 
skills  required  to  succeed  as  an  entrepron  ur 
(which  leads  to  problems  of  commun'ca- 
tion).  and  in  part  because  through  the  lax 
code  and  other  legislation,  government  has 
encouraged  such  behavior. 

What.  then,  can  government  do?  It  could 
certainly  encourage  the  sprouting  coopera- 
tion betwen  workers  and  management  to 
produce  efficiently  the  best  products  possi- 
ble. It  could  make  the  tax  code  much  more 
rational  so  that  investment  decisions  are 
made  for  economic  and  not  tax  reasons. 

It  could  provide  information  better  and 
more  quickly  so  that  business  could  react 
more  rationally.  It  could  work  harder 
toward  opening  more  markets  in  the  world 
for  free  trade.  And  it  could  discourage  th- 
interlocks  between  big  business  and  big  fi 
nancial  institutions  so  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  make  more  rational  investment  de- 
cisions that  should  benefit  our  growth  in- 
dustries. This  last  is  most  important,  yet  it 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  imple- 
ment. 

All  institutions  tend  to  go  through  three 
stages:  achieving  goals,  rationalizing  the  de- 
cision-making process  and  making  sure  the 
rules  are  followed.  Unfortunately,  the  last 
stage  leads  to  stagnation— to  responding  to 
the  past,  not  the  present. 

Government  can  help  by  providing  an  in- 
stitutional framework  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new  businesses.  But  only  busi- 
ness can  revive  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
needed  to  succeed. 


There  has  been  some  slight  movement  in 
that  direction  but  whether  "mature"  indus- 
tries can  regain  an  entrepreneurial  spirit  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
new  government  subsidies  or  capital  alloca- 
tion schemes  will  smother,  rather  than  en- 
courage, the  requisite  entrepreneurship. 


FATHER  LEON  PAULIN.  S.S.E. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  are  graduates  of  Saint  Mi- 
chael's College  learned  with  great  sad- 
ness of  the  death  of  Father  Leon 
Paulin.  S.S.E.  Father  Paulln  was  a 
well-known  and  greatly  respected  pro- 
fessor at  Saint  Michael's,  and  I  was 
one  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
of  being  taught  by  him.  More  impor- 
tantly, I  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
him  as  a  friend  for  nearly  20  years. 

I  join  with  those  others  who  mourn 
his  passing  while  honoring  his 
achievements  during  life,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  enclosed 
article  from  "Founders  Hall"  be  re- 
printed in  its  entirety  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rev.  Leon  E.  Paulin,  S.S.E..  Professor, 
Alumnus,  Trustee.  Dead  at  69 

The  Rev.  licon  E.  Paulin.  S.S.E..  died  May 
19  in  the  Edmundite  Community  House  at 
St.  Michael's  College.  A  priest  in  the  order 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Edmund  and  SMC  pro- 
fessor. Father  Paulin  was  a  greatly  beloved 
member  of  the  St.  Michael's  community 
from  his  entry  as  a  student  in  1932  until  his 
death. 

An  emeritus  professor  of  religious  studies. 
Father  Paulin  taught  at  St.  Michael's  for 
nearly  40  years.  He  concentrated  in  Old  and 
New  Testament,  but  also  taught  French  lit- 
erature and  calligraphy.  Father  Paulin  was 
a  trustee  of  St.  Michael's  from  1974  until  his 
death  and  served  as  religious  superior  of  the 
Edmundite  Community  at  St.  Michael's 
from  1970-74.  He  also  did  ministry  in  more 
than  100  parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  Burling- 
ton. 

A  man  of  great  personal  charm,  loving 
spirit,  artistic  talent  and  rare  teaching  abili- 
ty, Fr.  Paulin  was  teacher,  counselor  and 
friend  to  100s  of  St.  Michael's  students  and 
to  countless  members  of  the  SMC  communi- 
ty. He  was  probably  asked  more  than  any 
other  priest  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies 
for  St.  Michael's  graduates  and  to  baptize 
the  children  of  SMC  alumni. 

Born  in  Wotton,  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1915, 
Father  Paulin  was  one  of  nine  children  who 
grew  up  with  his  family  in  Turner  Falls, 
Mass.  He  attended  St.  Ann's  Academy  in 
Swanton,  Vt.,  from  1929-32  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's College  from  1932-37.  After  earning 
an  SMC  bachelor's  degree.  Father  Paulin 
earned  a  Licence  es  Lettres  in  1944  from  the 
University  of  Montreal. 

Father  Paulin  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1941  in  Burlington's  Cathedral  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  first  priest 
to  attend  the  New  York  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Father  Paulin  earned  the  master  of 
sacred  theology  (S.T.M.)  degree  there  in 
1970. 

Father  Paulin's  courses  in  religious  stud- 
ies, modem  languages  and  calligraphy 
gained  him  many  devoted  St.  Michael's  stu- 


dents, caught  by  the  father's  contagious 
zest  for  life  and  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 
His  love  of  French  comedy,  the  literature  of 
Baudelaire  and  Balzac,  his  passion  for  art, 
his  knowledge  of  scripture— all  were  part  of 
his  legacy  to  St.  Michael's  students. 

A  man  of  remarkable  talents.  Leon  Paulin 
was  at  the  same  time  an  intensely  loving  in- 
dividual. His  countless  friends  were  the  stu- 
dents, workers,  faculty,  trustees  and  hon- 
ored guests  of  St.  Michael's  College.  He  was 
also  known  to  be  able  to  feed  birds  and  chip- 
munks from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  so  loving 
and  unthreatening  was  he  to  all  of  the 
God's  creatures. 

Father  Paulin's  artist's  studio  and  home 
for  many  years  was  a  tiny,  cluttered  apart- 
ment attached  to  Prevel  Hall  on  the  St.  Mi 
chael's  campus.  On  his  front  porch  there 
were  always  several  over  flowing  bird  feed- 
ers. His  studio  apartment  had  barely  an  un- 
covered surface  anywhere.  But  he  cleared  a 
place  for  his  frequent  visitors  and.  with  bub- 
bling enthusiasm,  showed  his  latest  artwork 
or  his  current  literary  passion. 

Father  Paulin  was  a  talented  watercolor 
painter  whose  art  works  are  on  permanent 
display  in  the  St.  Michael's  admissions  and 
president's  offices.  He  did  peaceful,  colorful 
■Vermont  landscapes  in  all  seasons,  as  well  as 
paintings  of  barns  and  churches  around 
Vermont  and  in  rural  France. 

Father  Paulin  was  a  gifted  calligrapher, 
who  did  innumerable  ceremonial  documents 
for  St.  Michael's  in  his  beautiful  calligraph- 
ic script.  He  also  taught  Western  calligra- 
phy and  advanced  calligraphy  in  the  Col- 
lege's art  department.  Speaking  of  the  value 
of  this  art.  Father  Paulin  once  said,  "Beau- 
tiful texts  will  be  remembered  better." 

Also  a  proficient  photographer,  sculptor 
and  woodworker.  Father  Paulin  taught 
many  St.  Michael's  students  photographic 
darkroom  procedures,  as  part  of  their  extra- 
curricular activities. 

The  St.  Michael's  College  yearbook  was 
dedicated  to  Father  Paulin  in  1949,  in  1958 
and  again  in  1983.  He  received  a  number  of 
awards  from  SMC  students  and  alumni  over 
the  years,  marking  him  as  one  of  the  all- 
time  favorite  professors  and  spiritual  lead- 
ers on  the  St.  Michael's  faculty. 

Father  Paulin  is  survived  by  his  brothers 
in  the  Society  of  St.  Edmund  and  by  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  Camille  A.  Paulin.  Ber- 
nadette  Paulin.  Aldea  Dubrueil  and  Hen  e 
Paulin,  all  of  Turners  Falls,  Mass;  and 
Arthur  Paulin  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Proulx  of 
Montauge  City.  Mass.,  and  Ernest  Paulin  of 
North  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  by  a  number  of 
nephews  and  nieces,  including  Father 
George  Paulin  of  Canaan.  'Vt. 


BILL  SCHMIDT  RETIRES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  just  as 
with  the  weather,  protecting  our  envi- 
ronment is  something  people  often 
talk  about.  But  how  many  people  can 
we  actually  point  to  as  having  done 
something  about  it? 

Bill  Schmidt  of  Diunmerston.  Vt..  is 
one  person  we  can  point  to  as  having 
done  something  very  important  about 
protecting  our  environment.  Not  only 
has  he  proven  that  we  can  protect  our 
environment,  but  he  has  shown  peopie 
how  to  protect  our  environment  while 
allowing  for  growth  and  development. 
This  is  a  very  important  accomplish 
ment   because   the   two   interests  are 


often  described  in  natioiial  public 
debate  as  incompatible. 

Bill  is  entering  a  well-deser  £ri  re- 
tirement this  summer  after  I  j  years  of 
public  service  as  director  o/  the  VvMnd- 
ham  Regional  Planning  Cc  n\,T»is'on 
which  serves  26  towns  in  southerastcm 
Vermont.  He  has  earned  the  public 
recognition  showered  on  him  by  the 
more  than  100  Vermonters  v^hc  at- 
tended his  retirement  dinner.  These 
folks  not  only  included  his  fellow  re- 
gional planners,  family  and  friends, 
but  community  and  bu.siness  l*-aders, 
three  Vermont  Governors,  and  many 
other  local  ard  State  public  officials, 
both  Democrat.s  and  Republicans. 

Back  in  the  late  1960's,  Bill  had  the 
foresight,  skill,  and  perseverance  to 
focus  the  attention  of  Vermont's  State 
'egislators  and  Governor  on  the  immi- 
nent pressures  Vermont's  environment 
would  experience  from  new  growth 
and  residents  in  the  1970's. 

He  was  a  key  factor  in  shepherding 
the  precedent,  setting  environmental 
legisiEtion.  known  as  Act  250,  through 
to  its  final  pa:>sage  in  1972.  Bill  then 
focused  hi.s  time  and  energy  on  show- 
ing community  leaders  and  private  de- 
velopers hoA-  to  work  together  coop- 
eratively anc'  r(jnstructively  to  accom- 
modate ncv  housing,  and  business  and 
industrial  dev.-'opment. 

As  a  result  of  his  leadership,  the 
Windham  Regioml  Commission  area 
is  now  just  one  of  several  living,  work- 
ing examples  in  Vermont  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Act  250  approach.  It  is 
proof  that  a  community  can  control  its 
own  destiny,  allowing  for  change  while 
preserving  the  quality  of  life  and  envi- 
ronment which  makes  Vermont  so 
very  special.  It  is  proof  that  public  and 
private  sectors  can  work  together  to 
meet  the  interests  of  both. 

Act  250  and  Bill's  efforts  have  not 
eliminated  future  challenges.  But 
what  they  both  do.  man  and  law,  is 
provide  us  with  the  means  by  which 
we  can  control  our  destiny— by  which 
we  can  make  choices  in  a  constructive 
and  peaceful  manner. 

Eleven  years  from  its  inception,  Act 
250  enjoys  solid  support  and  deep  re- 
spect both  in  Vermont  and  across  the 
Nation. 

Bill  Schmidt  equally  desen'es  our  re- 
spect for  recognition  oi  his  significant 
and  long-reaching  contribution  to  pro- 
tecting our  environment  and  showing 
people  hew  we  can  work  together  to 
shape  our  own  destinies  while  doing 
•so. 

I  am  honored  to  know  Eili  and  to 
have  benefited  from  hio  counsel 
during  his  tenure  as  a  regional  plan- 
ner. I  am  relieved  to  ieam  irom  Bill  he 
is  retiring  only  from  his  forraai  posi- 
tion as  director  of  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission,  but  will  continue  to 
be  active  in  community  activities  and 
public  debate. 
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THE      105TH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
NICODEMUS.  KANS..  A  SIGNIFI- 
CANT     CHAPTER       IN       BLACK 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Mr    DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 17.  1983.  marks  the  105th  anniver- 
sary of  the   founding  of  Nicodemus. 
Kans.  It  is  a  small  town— the  popula- 
tion is  less  than  100-yet  Nicodemus 
stands  as  a  towering  monument  to  the 
ideals  of  America.  For  more  than  a 
century.  Nicodemus  has  been  a  source 
of    black    pride    and    achievement,    a 
town   of   black   Americans   who   only 
asked  for  an  equal  chance  to  share  in 
the  dream  of  this  great  Nation.  When 
you  talk  about  Nicodemus,  you  talk 
about  roots. 

The  1870's  were  a  turbulent  time  in 
American  history.  Slavery  had  been 
abolished,  yet  most  black  Americans 
were  stUl  held  in  bondage  by  poverty, 
limited  opportunities,  illiteracy,  and 
rampant  discrimination.  They  were 
not  slaves,  but  neither  were  they  free. 
In  1877.  freedmen  and  their  families 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were 
told  of  a  place  in  Kansas  that  could  be 
their  "promised  land— the  land  of  milk 
and  honey."  Here,  they  heard,  was  a 
State  that  had  always  been  free,  and 
the  land  was  theirs  to  homestead. 
They  need  only  pay  $5  plus  rail  fare. 

Nearly  300  former  slaves  made  that 
long  trip  in  river  boats  and  boxcars. 
From  the  train  station  it  was  a  walk  of 
some  30  miles  to  a  spot  on  the  rolling 
Kansas  praire  that  was  to  be  their  new 
home.  In  every  direction,  all  they  saw 
were  endless  grasslands  and.  too.  the 
endless  vista  that  only  hope  can  pro- 
vide. 

Discouragement  at  this  unfamiliar 
sight  was  understandable,  but  they 
chose  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and 
dig  in— literally.  Uke  many  pioneers  of 
their  day.  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  put  in  long  days  in  backbreaking 
labor— working  the  hard  ground,  shov- 
eling dugouts  in  which  to  live  and 
catching  prairie  wildlife  for  food. 
These  early  settlers  had  only  three 
horses  and  some  inadequate  hand 
tools  to  work  with.  but.  through  sheer 
determination,  managed  to  build  a 
proper  town  in  time. 

The  dugouts  gave  way  to  sod  houses, 
then  to  wooden  structures  and  farms. 
Nicodemus  soon  boasted  a  thriving 
economy,  complete  with  livery  stables, 
a  hotel,  restaurant,  church,  bank,  post 
office,  and  two  newspapers.  By  1880. 
the  surrounding  county  had  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  500  former  slaves 
and  Nicodemus  had  established  the 
first  school  district  in  the  county. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  a  growing  Mid- 
western community  during  the  late 
180O's  is  not  unique,  but  the  fact  that 
this  particular  town  was  founded  jmd 
settled  entirely  by  former  slaves  is 
worthy  of  a  sf>ecial  place  in  American 
history.  Nicodemus  lives  on  today,  and 
its  residents  are  understandably  proud 


of  what  they  and  their  ancestors  have 
accomplished. 

At  "homecoming"  each  year,  former 
residents  return  to  reacquaint  them- 
selves with  their  heritage.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  salutes  the  people  of 
Nicodemu<;  on  this  anniversary  and 
offers  best  wishes  for  many  more  in 
the  years  to  come. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 158.  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


HARRY  R.  OSTRANDER 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  genuine  sense  of  loss  that  I 
learned  today  of  the  death  on  Septem- 
ber 9  of  a  fellow  Virginian,  Harry  R. 
Ostrander.  at  the  age  of  58.  Mr.  Os- 
trander  had  been  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  Force  since  July  13. 
1973.  The  last  4  years  of  his  service 
was  to  the  Senate  as  a  plainclothes  of- 
ficer. 

Not  only  has  Harry  served  the  Con- 
gress in  superlative  fashion  in  carrying 
out  his  shared  responsibility  of  secur- 
ing the  Capitol  and  protecting  its  oc- 
cupants, but.  indeed,  all  Americans 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Harry  for 
his  outstanding  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Prior  to  retiring  from  his  more 
than  30-year  career  in  the  Army  at  the 
rank  of  sergeant  major.  Harry  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  one  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  the  Purple  Heart,  also 
with  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Combat 
Infantry  Badge,  and  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal.  Fittingly.  Mr.  Os- 
trander was  interred  with  full  military 
honors  on  Wednesday.  September  14. 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Ostrander  and  to 
Harry's  five  children  at  this  time  of 
loss.  I  ask  of  the  Senate  that  the  obit- 
uary which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  obituary  follows: 

Ostrander.  Harrv  Richard 
Sgt.  Major  USA  (Ret).  On  September  9. 
1983,  at  Fairfax  Hospital,  of  Alexandria. 
Va.  husband  of  Adele  Cote  Ostrander; 
father  of  Deena  Pickerel,  Joellyn.  Elise, 
Lauri  and  Paula  J.  Ostrander.  Also  survived 
by  a  brother,  six  sisters  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. Friends  may  call  at  the  DeMaine 
Springfield-Annandale  Chapel,  BacRlick  at 
Edsall  Rds..  Springfield.  Va..  on  Tuesday,  2 
to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m.  A  mass  of  Christian 
burial  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  PI.  Myer  on  Wednesday.  September 
14  at  2:45  p.m.  followed  by  interment  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  with  full  mili- 
tary honors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  SOVIET  BE- 
HAVIOR FOR  DESTRUCTION 
OF  KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT 
007 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158.  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  158)  condemn- 
ing the  brutal  behavior  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for  the  destruction  of  Korean  Airlines  flight 
7  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  innocent  lives. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  158 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  joins  the 
world  community  in  expressing  iU  sense  of 
shock  and  outrage  over  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Government  on  August  31.  1983, 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Korean  Air- 
lines flight  007  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
KAL  007)  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent  lives: 
Whereas.  KAL  007.  en  route  from  Anchor- 
age. Alaska  to  Seoul.  Republic  of  Korea,  in- 
nocently strayed  into  Soviet  airspace  on 
August  31.  1983; 

Whereas,  Soviet  authorities  tracked  the 
night  of  KAL  007  for  more  than  two  hours, 
but  failed  to  exhaust  all  internationally  rec- 
ognized procedures  to  warn  the  aircraft  of 
its  error,  to  protect  its  passengers,  and  to 
assist  in  its  safe  landing: 

Whereas,  as  KAL  007  was  leaving,  or  had 
left.  Soviet  airspace,  a  Soviet  Air  Force 
fighter  fired  air-to-air  missiles  at  and  de- 
stroyed the  unarmed,  clearly-marked  civil- 
ian airliner  with  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children  of  13  nationalities  aboard; 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  barbaric 
action.  269  people,  among  them  61  of  our 
fellow  citizens  lost  their  lives: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Goverrunent  has  re- 
fused to  make  known  the  true  facts,  to 
accept  responsibility,  and  to  apologize,  for 
this  unconscionable  act; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  deny  access  to  the  area  where  the  air- 
plane may  have  gone  down; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Government  has  pro- 
claimed publicly  its  intention  to  repeat  this 
murderous  act  if  another  airliner  wanders 
inadvertently  into  Soviet  airspace; 

Whereas,  this  cold-blooded  attack  on  a 
commercial  airliner  straying  off  course  will 
rank  among  one  of  the  most  infamous  and 
reprehensible  acts  of  aviation  history: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  that 
the  United  States  hereby 


(1)  condemns  this  Soviet  crime  and  calls 
for  a  full  and  frank  explanation  from  the 
Soviet  Union  of  its  brutal  behavior; 

(2)  extends  its  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
families  who  lost  loved  ones  and  supports 
their  rights  to  obtain  full  and  just  compen- 
sation from  the  Soviet  Union; 

(3)  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist 
international  efforts  to  recover  the  remains 
of  the  victims; 

(4)  reaffirms  the  actions  against  Aeroflot 
and  calls  for  an  international  investigation 
conducted  by  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization: 

(5)  urges  the  international  community  to 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  modify  its  air 
defense  procedures  and  practices  to  assure 
the  safe  passage  of  commercial  airliners 
when  navigational  errors  occur  in  the 
future; 

(6)  urges  other  nations  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  applying  appropriate  sanc- 
tions against  Soviet  civil  aviation; 

(7)  notes  that  the  Soviet  Government's  re- 
fusal to  accept  responsibility  for  this  tragic 
event  raises  serious  doubts  among  the  world 
community  of  nations  over  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  behave  as  a  re- 
sponsible memt)er  of  the  international  com- 
munity; 

(8)  urges  our  allies  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.S.  in  implementing  additional  sanctions 
until  such  time  as  the  Soviet  Government 
apologizes  unequivocally  for  its  actions, 
fully  compensates  the  families  of  innocent 
victims,  and  agrees  to  abide  by  internation- 
ally recognized  arid  established  procedures 
which  are  purposefully  designed  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  tragedies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  time  agreement  on  this  resolu- 
tion, but  there  is  an  order  that  the 
debate  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  leaders. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
business  before  the  Senate  is  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  there  also  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  yesterday,  specifi- 
cally House  Joint  Resolution  353. 
which  has  reached  us? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  take  up  the  House  res- 
olution instead  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, and  let  me  say  before  I  make  the 
request  that  I  also  would  plan  to  make 
a  request  that  those  amendments  to 
the  Senate  resolution  which  were  filed 
and  printed,  on  yesterday  or  the  day 
before,  would  qualify  and  be  con- 
formed to  House  Joint  Resolution  353 


as  if  they  had  been  submitted  that 
way  in  the  first  instance. 

So  I  am  not  trying  to  cut  anyone 
out.  I  am  just  trying  to  make  sure  that 
we  approach  the  matter  in  the  most 
expeditious  way. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  propound  this 
unanimous-consent  request  then: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  353. 
and  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  amendments  that  were  draft- 
ed to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158  and 
are  at  the  desk  be  deemed  to  have 
been  drafted  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 353,  the  House  companion  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  interpose  myself  further. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  action  of  the  leadership  in 
this  regard.  Just  for  purposes  of  point- 
ing out  to  our  colleagues,  the  only  dif- 
ferences that  I  have  seen  between  the 
House  version  and  the  original  Senate 
leadership  version,  which  Senator 
Pell  and  I  and  Senator  Tower  and 
Senator  Nunn  joined  in  introducing, 
are  the  reference  to  Congressman 
McDonald,  and  the  provision  that  we 
would  work  with  our  allies  for  addi- 
tional sanctions.  That  last  rather 
vague  language  is  not  incorporated  in 
the  House  version. 

Those  are  the  only  major  differ- 
ences, though. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  minority 
leader  has  reserved  on  my  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  major  difference,  especially 
with  reference  to  working  with  our 
allies  to  employ  additional  sanctions. 

I  wish  to  see  us  pass  the  resolution 
without  too  much  debate.  The  Hou.se, 
I  think,  passed  their  resolution  yester- 
day. It  was  a  unanimous  vote,  which 
says  something. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  act 
expeditiously  in  passing  the  same  reso- 
lution, although  I  do  not  like  leaving 
out  that  amendment.  I  wish  to  see  no 
amendments,  and  there  are  Senators 
on  my  side  who  have  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  have  at  least  an 
amendment  restoring  that  part  about 
additional  sanctions.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  the  majority  leader's 
request  because  I  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate one  and,  therefore.  I  will  inter- 
pose no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONDEMNING  THE  SOVIET 
CRIMINAL  DESTRUCTION  OF 
THE  KOREAN  CIVILIAN  AIR- 
LINER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  353. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  re.solution  (H.J.  Res.  353)  con- 
demning the  Soviei  criminal  destruction  of 
the  Korean  civilian  airliner. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

H.J.  Res.  353 

Whereas  the  United  States  joins  with  the 
world  community  in  expressing  its  outrage 
over  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Government 
on  August  31,  198;i.  which  caused  the  de- 
struction of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  7  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  inno- 
cent lives; 

Whereas  en  Augu.st  31.  1983,  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  7  inadvertently  entered  Soviet 
airspace; 

Whereas  Roiiet  authorities  tracked 
Korear-  Air  Lir«^s  flight  7  for  more  than  two 
hours,  but  did  not  adhere  to  all  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  procedures  necessary  to 
warn  the  aircraft  that  it  was  off  course  and 
to  protect  its  passengers; 

Whereas  a  Soviet  Air  Force  fighter  fired 
air-to-air  missiles  at  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
7  and  destroyed  the  unarmed,  clearly 
marked  civilian  airliner  with  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  from  fourteen  nations  aboard,  in- 
cluding sixty-one  of  our  fellow  citizens; 

Whereas  among  the  victims  was  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Larry  P.  McDonald; 

Whereas  the  highest  levels  of  the  Soviet 
Goverrunent  have  lied  in  an  attempt  to  jus- 
tify this  unconscionable  act  and  have  con- 
tinued to  deny  access  to  the  area  where  the 
airplane  went  dowTi; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has  pub- 
licly proclaimed  its  intention  to  repeat  its 
murderous  act  if  another  airliner  wanders 
inadvertently  into  Soviet  airspace:  and 

Whereas  this  cold-blooded  barbarous 
attack  on  a  commercial  airliner  straying  off 
course  is  one  of  the  most  infamous  and  rep- 
rehensible acts  in  history:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  hereby— 

(1)  condemns  the  Soviet  crime  of  detroy- 
ing  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  7  and  murdering 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  innocent 
people  onboard; 

(2)  calls  for  a  fuii  and  fran:;  explanation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  brutal  massa- 
cre; 

(3)  extends  its  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
families  who  lost  loved  ones,  and  support.^ 
their  rights  to  obiain  reparations  fiom  the 
Soviet  Union; 

(4)  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  a.ssist 
international  efforts  to  recover  the  remains 
of  the  victims; 
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(5)  c&lls  for  an  International  investigation 
by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation into  this  heinous  incident; 

(6)  declares  its  intention  to  work  with  the 
international  community  in  demanding  that 
the  Soviet  Union  modify  its  air  defense  pro- 
cedures and  practices  to  assure  the  safe  pas- 
sage of  commercial  airliners; 

<7)  finds  that  this  tragic  incident,  and  the 
Soviet  Governments  refusal  to  acluiowledge 
responsibility  for  its  wanton  conduct,  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  to  accept  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  inter- 
national community;  and 

(8)  urges  our  allies  and  other  nations  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  SUtes  in  continu- 
ing to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Government 
unequivocally  apologize  for  its  actions,  fully 
compensate  the  families  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tims, and  agree  to  abide  by  internationally 
recognized  and  esUblished  procedures 
which  are  purposefully  designed  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  tragedies. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  will  manage  this 
measure,  and  in  a  moment  I  intend  to 
relinquish  this  position  so  he  may  gain 
recognition  in  his  own  right. 

But  first,  let  me  take  30  seconds  to 
set  the  stage  for  this  discussion.  When 
I  was  in  Tennessee  during  the  August 
break  I  received  a  telephone  message 
from  the  SecreUry  of  State  asking  if  I 
could  meet  with  him  on  this  subject, 
and  I  came  to  Washington  for  that 
purpose. 

The  following  day  I  joined  Senator 
Byrd.  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Michel,  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  in  a 
meeting  with  the  P»Tesident  and  cer- 
tain members  of  his  Cabinet  on  the 
situation  in  Lebanon,  particularly  on 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  atrocity. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time  there 
welled  up  from  that  group— and  I  do 
not  remember  who  suggested  it  first. 
but  there  welled  up  within  that 
group— Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  with  the  leadership  in  both 
Houses,  a  suggestion  that  we  adopt  a 
resolution  condemning  this  murderous 
act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  there? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  President 
said  that,  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  think 
both  of  us  spoke  with  assurance  to  the 
President  that  we  thought  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  getting  such  a  reso- 
lution through. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  may  have  been  the 
President,  but  it  was  only  seconds 
before  there  was  a  general  coasensus 
among  the  President  and  bipartisan 
leadership  of  both  Houses  that  the 
first  act  of  the  Congress  should  be  the 
introduction  of  this  resolution  and  its 
early  adoption  to  show  the  strength  of 
unity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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States  in  our  moral  indignation  and 
condemnation  of  this  terrible  act. 

That  is  still  the  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  on  the  first  day  I  joined  with 
the  minority  leader,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  his  counterpart,  Senator  Pell, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  his  counterpart.  Sena- 
tor NuNN,  as  did  our  colleagues  and 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
this  building  lo  introduce  such  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  drafted  by  a 
team  that  I  thought  had  represented 
all  of  the  several  interests  involved, 
the  jurisdictional  interests  involved, 
not  only  the  jurisdictional  committees 
of  Congress  and  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  but  also  the  White 
House  and  State  Department— and  I 
hesitate  to  separate  those  two,  they 
are  one.  But  in  any  event  the  clear- 
ance process,  so-called,  extended  to 
representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  professional  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, the  White  House  and  the  National 
Security  Advisers  Office. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  indicated  earli- 
er on  Tuesday  of  this  week  to  my 
caucus  that  the  resolutions  that  would 
be  introduced  in  both  Houses  would  be 
identical,  and  indeed  they  were  identi- 
cal in  drafting.  But  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  its  wisdom,  made  cer- 
tain changes,  particularly  as  pointed 
out  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  One  of  the 
changes  in  particular  is  an  appropriate 
change,  requested  by  the  House,  and 
with  which  I  fully  agree.  That  is  a  spe- 
cific reference  of  the  loss  of  our  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congressman  McDonald.  That 
change  was  included  in  the  House  res- 
olution as  it  was  adopted. 

Another  relates  to  the  question  of 
joint  action  with  our  allies.  There  may 
be  other  changes  but  I  believe  those 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  significant, 
at  least  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

That  is  the  reason  why  today  I  chose 
to  ask  consent  that  we  go  to  the 
House-passed  measure  instead  of  the 
resolution  that  was  the  product  of 
that  original  bipartisan  approach.  We 
have  now  done  that. 

There  is  an  additional  advantage  to 
doing  this.  That  is  if  we  pass  that 
House-passed  measure,  especially  if  we 
pass  it  without  amendment,  it  will  go 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  It  will  not  go  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  will  not 
go  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  when  I 
attempted  to  get  a  time  limitation  and 
a  limitation  on  amendments  to  this,  I 
was  operating  under  the  impression 
the  clearance  process  was  complete.  It 
was  not  complete  in  the  sense  that  cer- 
tain Senators  apparently  had  not  been 
consulted.  While  they  were  not  in  the 
regular  clearance   process  they   were 


fully  within  their  rights  to  bring  this 
matter  to  my  attention,  and  I  prompt- 
ly withdrew  that  portion  of  the  re- 
quest that  would  limit  amendments 
and  we  have  no  agreement  at  all  at 
this  moment. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr. 
President:  I  believe  it  is  urgently  im- 
portant that  we  speak  with  one  voice 
and  do  so  today  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble in  condemnation  of  this  barbaric 
act. 

The  situation  is  such  that  Members 
may  offer  amendments  if  they  wish.  I 
hope  they  do  not.  But  I  am  told  they 
will,  and  they  are  perfectly  within 
their  rights.  If  they  do  I  hope  then 
that  they  will  give  us  the  briefest  time 
limitation  so  that  we  can  proceed  ex- 
peditiously and  with  a  show  of  unity 
of  purpose. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
complete  this  action  early  today,  cer- 
tainly today  sometime  and  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
have  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate 
on  this  resolution,  and  I  will  dedicate 
my  efforts  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  promised  to  yield 
next  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  is  not  presently  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  Senator  Percy  has 
gone  to  take  a  call  and  he  asked  me  to 
act  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  do  this,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na instead  of  yielding  to  him  may  I 
simply  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  you  to  yield  to 
me  for  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
First  of  all  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  resolution  is  going  to 
pass  unanimously.  The  Senate  will 
speak  with  one  voice.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  will  have  some 
teeth  in  the  resolution,  whether  we 
will  respond  to  what  I  perceive  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  to 
go  farther  than  just  strong  and  elo- 
quent rhetoric.  So  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  going  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Ijet  me  say  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  my  distinguished  chairman 
that  I  aun  willing  to  enter  into  what- 
ever time  agreement  they  wish  with 
respect  to  my  amendment,  and  I  would 
also  suggest,  knowing  that  Senator 
HoDDLESTON  has  an  amendment  he  is 
going  to  offer,  that  maybe  we  can 
stack  the  votes  and  to  expedite  the 
procedure.  I  believe  Senator  Huddle- 
STON  has  other  plans  and  I  think  he 
will  join  me  in  expediting  this  in  any 
way.  So  whatever  the  leadership 
wishes  to  do  1  will  cooperate  with  in 
order  to  expedite  consideration  of  this 
resolution. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
even  as  he  was  speaking  I  consulted 
with  the  minority  leader  on  that  and 
he  pointed  out.  as  I  will  do  under  the 
similar  circumstances,  that  before  he 
can  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  time  he  must  go 
through  his  clearance  process. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  mean  with  respect  to 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand,  and  I 
suppose  we  have  to  do  the  same,  al- 
though I  am  sure  we  can.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  manager  of  this 
measure,  will  pursue  that  and  it  will 
be  my  hope  that  something  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  it  is  on  this  point, 
the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  is  on  the 
point  of  time  limitation. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  As  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  mentioned,  I  too 
have  an  amendment,  very  simple 
amendment.  I  do  not  need  much  time 
on  it.  Maybe  30  minutes  will  certainly 
be  satisfactory  to  me.  And  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
setting  a  time  certain  to  bring  up  the 
amendment,  time  certain  to  vote  on  it. 
as  the  floor  manager  may  desire. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  would  the  Sena- 
tor suggest  as  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  think 
30  minutes  would  be  adequate. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Equally  divided? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Equally  divid- 
ed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
such  a  unanimous-consent  request 
then  so  we  can  accommodate  the 
amendment— I  withdraw  the  request. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  All  right. 
Mr.  PERCY.  We  will  clear  that.  It 
has  now  been  stated  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  enter  into  a  time  agree- 
ment of  30  minutes  equally  divided 
and  we  will  clear  that  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  willingness  to  enter  into  a 
reasonable  time  agreement  so  we  can 
act  very  expeditiously  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
proceed  now  is  to  go  ahead  with  open- 
ing statements.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  a 
statement  and  others  do.  I  am  sure. 

I  have  enough  information  now  that 
I  am  convinced  that  we  may  be  able  to 
arrange  a  sequence  of  time  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments  and  per- 
haps even  a  limitation  of  amendments; 
that  is  to  say.  that  only  certain  speci- 
fied amendments  be  in  order.  But 
before  we  can  do  that,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  carefully  scrutinize  our  clear- 
ance process  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
So  while  the  opening  statements  are 
being  conducted.  I  will  on  this  side  put 
together,  or  ask  the  staff  to  put  to- 
gether, a  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  all  Senators  and  submit  it  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  perhaps  in  the  next 
20  minutes  or  so  we  can  go  through 
the  clearance  process  and  have  a  fur- 
ther unanimous-consent  request  to 
provide  for  final  disposition  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
controllable  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  or  their  desig- 
nees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  order  was  vacat- 
ed. 
Mr.  BYRD.  It  was? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  The  only  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  order  was  that  the 
matter  recur  as  the  pending  business 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well.  Senator  Pell 
would  want  to  manage  the  resolution 
on  this  side.  And  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  manage  the  resolution  or 
his  designees  manage  it.  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Pell  or  any  of  his 
designees,  which  is  the  case  right  now 
at  this  point,  I  designate  Mr.  Moyni- 

HAN. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  similar  request  and  I  designate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  manage  the  matter  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  comments  made  by  the  lead- 
ership on  the  resolution  that  we  have 
introduced,  yesterday  the  House  of 
Representatives  paissed  a  strongly 
worded  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  crime  of  destroying  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007.  The  House  resolution, 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  416  to 
0,  is  very  similar  to  our  leaderships 
resolution.  We  in  the  Senate  should 
now  join  with  our  House  colleagues  in 
passing  the  House  resolution  unani- 
mously.   Senators    Baker    and    Byrd 


agree.  There  will  then  be  no  need  for  a 
conference.  The  resolution  will  go  to 
the  White  House  today.  The  President 
can  sign  it  immediately. 

Let  me  urge  all  of  my  colleagues, 
many  of  whom  have  some  ideas  of 
their  own,  that  it  is  more  important  to 
speak  with  one  voice  to  the  Soviet 
Union  than  to  argue  among  ourselves 
about  shades  of  differences.  This 
Nation  is  imited  in  its  outrage  and  its 
condemnation  of  this  brutal  Soviet 
action. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
world  has  been  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  heinous  attack 
on  a  conunercial  airliner  carrying  269 
passengers.  All  of  those  aboard,  in- 
cluding Representative  Larry  McDon- 
ald, lost  their  lives  because  Soviet  self- 
defense  appears  to  be  based  upon  a 
"shoot  now,  ask  questions  later" 
premise. 

Soviet  borders  may  well  be  sacred,  as 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
stated  with  pride  in  Madrid.  But 
Soviet  citizens  can  take  not  pride  in 
the  fact  that  their  sacred  borders  are 
now  stained  with  the  blood  of  inno- 
cents. 

What  kind  of  regime,  especially  one 
with  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  could  shoot  down  in  the 
name  of  self-defense  a  civilian  airliner 
straying  off  course?  What  kind  of 
regime  would  refuse  cooperation  with 
an  international  investigation  of  the 
tragedy,  would  not  offer  to  try  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  in  the  future,  and 
would  provide  no  apology  or  compen- 
sation to  the  families  of  the  victims? 
What  kind  of  regime  would,  within  a 
week  of  its  crime,  play  the  bully  in  an 
international  forum,  stating  that,  in 
essence,  they  would  do  it  again? 

We  in  the  West  search  for  reasons, 
explanations,  aoid  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  tragedy.  But 
there  is  no  real  explanation  that  we 
will  ever  understand.  Soviet  behavior 
is  simply  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  civilized  world  and  of  individ- 
uals and  nations  who  have  based  their 
national  identities  on  the  principles  of 
freedom,  truth,  justice,  and  respect  for 
human  rights.  The  Soviet  system 
holds  the  state  supreme;  it  holds  indi- 
viduals dispensable.  Soviet  freedom  is 
freedom  for  the  goverrunent  to  act  in 
anyway  it  chooses.  Soviet  truth  is  a 
propaganda  tool.  And  there  is  no 
Soviet  justice. 

President  Reagan's  response  to  the 
Soviet  action  has  my  strong  support.  I 
fully  endorse  his  actions  against  Aero- 
flot.  I  also  endorse  his  efforts  to  mobi- 
lize international  actions  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  an  international 
tragedy  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  against  the  world,  not  a  United 
States-Soviet  bilateral  crisis.  Fourteen 
nations  had  citizens  killed  when  the 
Soviets  shot  down  the  airliner.  I  sup- 
port U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  compensa- 
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tion  for  the  victims'  families  as  well  as 
international  efforts  to  gain  access  to 
the  crashsite. 

I  would  ask  the  President  to  consider 
further  action  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (ICAO).  The  United 
States  should  vote  against  Soviet 
membership  on  the  governing  council 
of  the  ICAO.  We  should  not  support 
membership  on  the  council  for  a 
nation  that  has  not  followed  interna- 
tionally recognized  procedures  for 
dealing  with  intruding  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  that  organization,  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, elects  members  to  its  governing 
council  every  3  years.  It  is  meeting  by 
happenstance  and  coincidence— a 
happy  coincidence— in  Montreal  on 
September  20.  An  extraordinary  meet- 
ing is  being  called  today  because  of  the 
tragic  occurrence  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

Certainly,  with  this  matter,  when  we 
have  33  members  that  constitute  the 
nations  that  are  on  the  governing 
council,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  continued  on 
that  for  the  next  3  years.  Certainly, 
the  151  member  nations  could  unite 
and  show  their  unity  by  simply  not  re- 
electing the  Soviet  Union  to  member- 
ship on  the  governing  council. 

We  should  not  support  membership 
on  the  council  for  a  nation  that  has 
not  followed  internationally  recog- 
nized procedures  for  dealing  with  in- 
truding aircraft. 

We  must  also  look  into  possible  ef- 
forts to  protect  innocent  airplane  pas- 
sengers from  such  renegade  actions  as 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  the  So- 
viets not  misunderstand  these  efforts. 
The  current  system  is  safe  if  all  na- 
tions act  responsibly.  But  if  the  Sovi- 
ets are  going  to  shoot  down  straying 
aircraft,  which  they  maintain  in  es- 
sence they  might  do  again,  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  enhance  the  safety  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  other  citizens  flying 
overseas.  One  can  conjure  up  any 
number  of  possible  reasons  why  an  air- 
craft could  stray:  Pilot  error,  naviga- 
tional systems  breakdown,  a  terrorist 
or  hijacking  incident,  et  cetera.  In 
today's  communication  explosion,  we 
should  be  able  to  devise  new  safety 
systems  to  provide  additional  backup 
to  those  we  already  have. 

For  example,  we  might  want  to  con- 
sider establishing  an  international 
communications  system  set  up  by  the 
ICAO— something  like  an  "interna- 
tional aviation  hotline"— where  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  when  unidentified 
aircraft  stray  into  territorial  airspace 
would  include  alerting  either  regional 
or  international  authorities.  Airplanes 
flying  nearby  could  be  told  to  triple 
check  their  navigational  systems.  One 
problem  with  this  kind  of  system  is 
that  the  Soviets  might  not  cooperate. 
They  could  choose  to  ignore  the 
system  just  as  they  did  international 


procedures  currently  in  place.  But 
they  would  have  access  to  the  system 
and  would  be  under  international  pres- 
sure to  use  it.  Both  defense  and  civil 
aviation  authorities  near  Soviet  bor- 
ders could  also  use  the  system  if  un- 
usual circumstances  come  to  their  at- 
tention. Also,  airplanes  stray  over  na- 
tions other  than  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well,  all  of  which  might  find  such  an 
emergency  system  useful. 

In  the  longer  run,  we  should  explore 
the  commercial  utilization  of  the  new 
global  positioning  satellite  (GPS) 
which  is  now  being  developed  for  de- 
fense purposes.  When  fully  operating 
in  1988,  the  GPS  would  be  able  to  tell 
commercial  pilots  where  they  are  up 
to  an  accuracy  of  300  feet  anywhere 
on  the  globe. 

This  compares  with  a  long  record 
that  we  have  of  aircraft  from  virtually 
every  country,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  straying  by  a  matter  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  This  would  bring  us 
down  to  the  point  where  we  could 
narrow  that  gap  to  where  we  could 
have  an  accuracy  of  300  feet  anyplace 
on  the  globe.  It  will  be  in  place  for 
military  use.  It  could  be  applied  to 
civil  international  aviation  by  1988. 
How-  can  we  open  the  system  for  com- 
mercial use?  Can  we  speed  its  develop- 
ment? These  are  questions  we  should 
look  into. 

We  Americans  are  pragmatic  people. 
I  have  full  faith  in  our  system  and  our 
ability  to  make  further  improvements 
in  aviation  safety.  But.  no  matter  what 
kind  of  safety  systems  we  devise  for 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  no 
one  will  be  safe  from  outlaw  behavior. 
The  Soviets,  by  their  actions  and  their 
words,  have  branded  themselves  inter- 
national aviation  outlaws.  We  should 
continue  to  treat  them  as  such  until 
they  are  ready  to  change  their  policies 
and  to  join  the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations  trying  to  increase  the 
safety  of  air  travel. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close 
by  indicating  that  I  know  the  tempta- 
tion is  very  great  for  Senators  to  offer 
their  own  amendments  to  the  pending 
resolution.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
himself  developed  several  additional 
amendments  which  I  felt  would  per 
haps  add  strength  to  the  resolution.  I 
did  work  with  the  leadership  in  devel- 
oping the  resolution  which  we  did  in- 
troduce, but  felt  it  possibly  could  be 
changed  here  or  there  to  strengthen 
it. 

I  do  feci  that  overwhelmingly  there 
is  a  tremendous  advantage  when  we 
have  a  vote  of  416  to  0  in  the  House, 
repre.senting  every  spectrum  and 
shade  of  ideology,  from  extreme  right- 
wing  to.  you  might  say.  extreme  left- 
wing  of  the  American  political  spec- 
trum and  democratic  system. 

That  resolution  i.s  a  good  resolution. 
It  was  changed  from  the  original  reso- 
lution   we    introduced    in    only    two 


minor  respects,  both  of  which  can  be 
accepted  by  us. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  Senators,  if 
pressed  to  a  vote,  to  vote  to  not  amend 
the  House  resolution,  so  that  that  res- 
olution can  be  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  today  and  sent  to  the 
President  today  for  signature. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  yield  so  I  may  make 
a  comment  with  regard  to  agreeing 
with  him? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  First.  I  wholly 
agree  with  the  judgment  that  this  res- 
olution should  be  on  the  President's 
desk  today  and  that  this  can  only  be 
done  if  the  House  resolution  is  passed 
unchanged. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  to 
a  very  important  fact.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact.  At  the  very  outset  to  the 
House  resolution  it  states,  as  title, 
■Joint  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  criminal  destruction  of  the 
Korean  civilian  airliner." 

The  basic  text  on  the  same  page 
refers  to  Mr.  McDonald. 

It  is  important,  it  .seems  to  me,  that 
the  world,  confronted  with  this  resolu- 
tion, will  know  at  the  outset  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  has 
unanimously  declared  this  to  be  crimi- 
nal behavior. 

There  are  such  things,  as  the  chair- 
man well  knows,  as  crimes  under  inter- 
national law.  There  are  crimes  under 
conventional  laws  of  the  Geneva  Con 
vention.  There  have  been  crimes  a.«i 
serted  at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

There  are  very  specific  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Air  Convention  adopted  in 
the  great  city  of  Chicago  in  1944, 
which,  under  article  9,  assert  the  con- 
tracting parties'  right  to  close  their 
airspace  for  military  purposes  but  spe- 
cifically says  that. 

Each  contracting  Slate  under  .such  regula- 
tions as  it  may  pre.scribe  may  require  any 
aircraft  entering  the  area.s  conlemplaled  in 
subparagraphs  (a)  or  (b)  to  effect  a  landing 
as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  at  some 
designated  airport  within  its  territory. 

The  convention  says  a  State  may  re- 
quire a  plane  to  land;  you  may  "effect 
a  landing."  Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  done  something  else.  Any  legal  tri- 
bunal would  agree  that  the  Chicago 
convention  does  not  mean  you  can 
shoot  down  an  errant  plane.  You  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  effect  a  land- 
ing and  nothing  else.  Anything  con- 
trary is  contrary  to  the  convention 
and.  therefore,  a  matter  for  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  addition 
from  the  House  and  I  think  it  is  one 
that  we  should  welcome.  More  is  the 
ground  for  stating  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  change  in  the  resolution.  It 
ought  to  be  on  the  President's  desk 
this  afternoon,  unanimously  adopted 
by  both  Houses. 


I  congratulate  the  Senator,  though 
he  does  not  need  congratulations.  I 
simply  want  to  join  him  in  what  he 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  very  much 
indeed.  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  be 
working  with  him  on  this  resolution. 
No  Senator  has  ever  been  more  face  to 
face,  including  in  confrontation, 
through  the  years  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  seen  the  conduct  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  has  been  more  explicit 
in  the  way  he  has  expressed  himself, 
the  outrage  with  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself,  on  their  actions  in 
many,  many  different  fields. 

Although  I  have  not  read  it  in  years. 
I  am  going  to  get  back  out  and  read  a 
report  that  I  was  privileged  to  make 
on  behalf  and  at  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  called  "Decisions  for 
a  Better  America."  Forty  Americans 
were  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  look  ahead— at  that  time  it 
was  in  the  late  1950's— to  look  ahead 
to  the  year  1976.  our  200th  anniversa- 
ry, and  determine  what  kind  of  a  socie- 
ty should  we  live  in,  what  kind  of  a  so- 
ciety should  we  be,  what  kind  of  goals 
and  objectives  should  we  establish. 

I  recommended  this  to  President  Ei- 
senhower. He  named  me  the  chairman 
of  that  conunission,  and  we  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Democratic 
Party  appoint  a  similar  study  group 
within  the  party  structure.  They  did 
and  came  up  with  parallel  conclusions. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  an  extract  from  the  Republi- 
can Conunittee  on  Program  and 
Progress  report,  entitled  "Decisions 
for  a  Better  America,"  a  commission 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  members  of 
that  commission.  That  list  includes 
former  Senator  Dirksen,  Governor 
Volpe  of  Massachusetts,  and  former 
Prof.  Lev  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  with  whom  I  worked  ex- 
tremely closely  crafting  out  every 
single  word  with  respect  to  our  feel- 
ings about  communism  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  three  decades  ago.  I  have 
not  changed  one  iota  of  my  judgment 
or  opinions  of  what  I  said,  as  I  recall 
it,  30  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Policy 
freedom:  its  protection  and  restoration 
The  ultimate  objective  of  American  for- 
eign policy  Is  a  free  world. 

This  implies  the  preservation  of  national 
independence  and  the  firm  establishment  of 
individual  freedom.  The  great  task  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  then,  is  to  maintain  and 
extend  freedom— both  of  the  individual  and 
of  nations. 

Any  course  of  conduct  in  foreign  relations 
should  l)e  tested  by  these  standards:  if  it  ad- 
vances the  cause  of  freedom,  let  us  pursue 
it:  if  it  injures  the  cause  of  freedom,  let  us 
reject  it. 


Even  in  a  world  in  which  everyone  ac- 
knowledged individual  and  national  freedom 
as  man's  rights,  the  goal  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  would  not  be  easy.  We  do  not  live 
in  such  a  world. 

The  great  threat  to  freedom  and  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  freedom  in  the 
years  ahead  is  communism.  Communism 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  slavery:  it  seeks  to 
impose  its  domination  over  the  entire  world. 
T.«adership  in  the  free  world  has  been 
thrust  upon  the  United  States.  Our  nation 
is  uniquely  equipped  to  meet  this  historic 
challenge.  By  nature  and  tradition  it  has 
demonstrated  a  restless  creativeness.  On  the 
foundation  of  a  wide  diversity  of  religious, 
racial  and  ethnic  ancestries  it  has  built  a 
unity  of  purpose,  spirit  and  deed.  We  thus 
possess  a  natural  affinity  with  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  the  world.  In  this,  a  solid 
basis  exists  for  enhancing  understanding, 
co-operation  and  good  will  among  men. 

In  every  sense,  our  nation  is  the  vehicle  of 
a  living  and  permanent  revolution.  It  is  a 
nation  unequalled  in  material  and  spiritual 
power.  It  is  an  example  unmatched  in 
human  history  of  freedom  and  of  opportuni- 
ty for  individual  and  national  growth— and. 
for  the  past  century  and  a  half,  it  has  been 
an  Inspiration  to  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

For  the  immediate  future,  the  tasks  of 
protecting  freedom  where  it  now  exists  and 
of  nurturing  it  where  it  can  readily  develop 
have  top  priority. 

Where  traditions  of  freedom  are  well- 
rooted,  as  in  most  of  the  states  of  Western 
Europe,  the  basis  for  far-reaching  interna- 
tional co-operation  exists.  Faced  by  a 
common  danger,  we  can  form  a  genuine 
partnership  for  the  defense  of  what  all  par- 
ties recognize  as  our  common  cause.  This  we 
have  begun  to  do.  notably  in  the  develop- 
ment of  NATO.  In  general  terms,  the  task 
for  the  future  in  our  relations  with  these 
states  is  to  develop  more  effective  instru- 
ments for  cooperative  action  and  to  work  to- 
gether for  economic  and  cultural  ends  as  en- 
ergetically as  we  do  for  military  purposes. 

The  less  developed  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Near  East.  Asia  and  Africa  present 
problems  of  a  different  nature.  These  na- 
tions, with  more  than  a  billion  people,  are  a 
tremendous  potential  force.  Some  of  them 
have  an  inherited  hostility  toward  Western 
nations. 

In  the  race  against  the  communist  world. 
Americans  must  convince  these  peoples  that 
we  share  their  legitimate  aspirations.  Our 
policy  must  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
the  way  of  freedom.  We  must  help  these 
states  to  achieve  the  economic  and  political 
stability  and  the  cultural  development  that 
undergird  freedom. 

For  a  long  period  the  benefits  our  rela- 
tionship with  these  areas  may  be  heavily 
one-sided.  We  shall  probably  give  more  than 
we  get  in  immediate  return.  But.  by  the 
standards  of  true  statesmanship— the  long- 
term  results— we  shall  not  have  lost  if  these 
nations  mature  into  states  where  freedom 
thrives. 

The  United  States  must  bear  a  heavy 
share  of  the  defensive  burden  of  some  of 
those  states.  It  must  provide  other  types  of 
assistance  that  will  promote  the  growth  of 
freedom. 

Finally,  our  country  must  not  allow  itself 
to  be  made  to  appear  as  the  enemy  of  inde- 
pendence anywhere.  Many  of  todays  na- 
tionalist movements  found  their  inspiration 
in  American  history.  It  is  indeed  ironic  that 
the  United  States  should  ever  find  itself 
cast  in  the  role  of  opposing  a  legitimate 


movement  in  which  another  people  seek  the 
national  and  individual  dignity  we  fought 
for  and  won  ourselves. 

As  a  nation  we  must  assure  these  peoples 
that  we  affirm  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion in  choosing  the  type  of  government 
under  which  they  wish  to  live,  and  that 
once  they  have  made  their  decision  in  free 
elections  we  will  respect  and  work  with  the 
government  of  their  choosing. 

This  Committee  regards  as  a  paramount 
goal  of  foreign  policy  the  peaceful  but  unre- 
mitting support  of  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  it 
by  communism.  We  are  not  reconciled  to 
the  captivity  of  millions  by  conununist  mas- 
ters, nor  do  we  regard  this  as  their  perma- 
nent condition. 

Communist  imperialism  divides  the  house 
of  humanity.  But.  in  the  words  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,  a  house  divided  against  itself 
"cannot  endure,  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free."  President  Eisenhower  has  ob- 
served: "There  can  be  no  true  peace  which 
involves  acceptance  of  a  status  quo  in  which 
we  find  injustice  to  many  nations,  repres- 
sions of  human  beings  on  a  gigantic  scale."" 
Moral  responsibility  toward  the  captive  mil- 
lions is  basic  in  American  foreign  policy. 

Our  policy  in  relations  to  communist  sat- 
ellites is  emancipation— achieved  not  by  the 
use  of  force  from  without,  but  primarily  by 
the  appeal  of  freedom  to  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere.  For  the  achievement  of  emanci- 
pation, our  weapons  are  not  military,  but 
ideological,  psychological,  political,  econom- 
ic and  diplomatic.  If  these  non-military 
forces  are  to  be  fully  effective,  our  military 
power  must  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
threat  of  communist  arms.  But  our  ultimate 
weapon  is  the  inherent  desire  in  all  men  for 
freedom. 

Our  people  must  be  alert  to  any  cracks  in 
the  empire  the  communists  are  trying  to 
build.  We  must  encourage  and  exploit  any 
weakening  of  the  bonds  that  tie  the  satel- 
lites to  Moscow. 

Eventually  the  spirit  of  freedom  may 
overpower  the  force  of  tyranny  even  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  A  transition— per- 
haps over  a  long  period  of  time— may  take 
place  which  will  eliminate  the  most  danger- 
ous features  of  the  communist  regime— its 
ruthless  total  domination  of  nations  and  of 
the  individual. 

The  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
should  neglect  no  opportunity  to  encourage 
this  transition. 

The  United  States  is  today  the  leader  of 
the  nations  that  are  dedicated  to  freedom. 
It  must  not  be  afraid  to  stand  alone  on  mat- 
ters of  principle  should  that  prove  neces- 
sary. 

The  objectives  will  not  be  achieved  by  any 
single  means.  They  require  imaginative  and 
patient  efforts  on  the  economic,  cultural, 
scientific,  ideological  and  diplomatic  fronts, 
and  in  international  organizations. 
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gan; director  of  scholarships.  Michigan 
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Elmer  Hess.  Pennsylvania;  former  presi- 
dent. American  Medical  Association. 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon.  New  York;  president. 
Young  and  Rubicam.  Inc. 

Robert  E.  Rathbum.  Colorado;  professor 
of  architectural  engineering.  University  of 
Colorado. 

Claude  Robinson.  New  Jersey;  chairman. 
Opinion  Research  Corp. 

Stephen  C.  Shadegg.  Arizona;  president. 
S-K  Research  Laboratories. 

Paul  R.  Williams.  California;  fellow. 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Younger.  California;  lecturer 
and  broadcaster. 

TASK  FORCE  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
PROGRESS 

Chairman:  Gabriel  Hauge.  New  York; 
chairman,  finance  committee.  Manufactur- 
ers Trust  Co. 

Vice  Chairman:  H.  Chapman  Rose.  Ohio: 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

William  W.  Erwin.  Indiana;  farmer. 

Daniel  C.  Gainey.  Minnesota;  president. 
Josten  Manufacturing  Co. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck.  Indi- 
ana; minority  leader  of  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mrs.  Ike  S.  Kampmann.  Jr..  Texas;  vice 
chairman.  Texas  Republican  Executive 
Committee. 

Lloyd  A.  Mashbum.  Maryland;  general 
president.  Wood.  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers 
International  Union  (AFL-CIO). 

Walter  F.  Renk.  Wisconsin;  farmer. 

William  H.  Rentschler.  Illinois;  president. 
Stevens  Candy  Kitchen.  Inc. 

Glen  M.  Rhodes,  South  Dakota;  rancher 
and  merchant. 

Louis  S.  Rothschild.  District  of  Columbia; 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation. 

John  H.  Stender.  Washington:  vice  presi- 
dent. International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers. Iron  Ship  Builders.  Blacksmiths. 
Forgers  and  Helpers  (AFL-CIO). 

John  A.  Volpe.  Massachusetts;  president. 
John  A.  Volpe  Construction  Co. 

Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Weiloff.  Montana;  presi- 
dent. Montana  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 
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Harry  Darby.  Kansas;  chairman.  Darby 
Corp. 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  Illinois;  mi- 
nority floor  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Victor  E.  Hruska.  Florida;  assistant  gener- 
al manager.  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

Malcolm  C.  Moos.  Maryland;  Administra- 
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Miss  Hazel  Palmer.  Missouri;  attorney. 

Robert  A.  Taft.  Jr..  Ohio;  attorney. 

Mrs.  Webster  B.  Todd.  New  Jersey;  Re- 
publican National  Committeewoman  for 
New  Jersey. 

Wendell  Wyatt.  Oregon;  attorney. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  points  out  the 
wording  of  the  joint  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House 
last  night.  Let  me  just  compare  that 
language— and  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  who  have  submitted  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158  an 
amendment  that  will  be  considered 
today,  to  consider  the  expression. 
They  have  taken  the  language  out  of 
our  original  document,  the  resolution, 
condemning  the  brutal  behavior  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

Just  compare  that  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  House  resolution,  which 
now  is  the  pending  business,  because  it 
does  start  out  with  the  title,  'Con- 
demning the  Soviet  criminal  destruc- 
tion of  the  Korean  civilian  airliner." 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
that  is  an  improvement  on  the  lan- 
guage, because  this  is  a  criminal  of- 
fense. It  was  murder  in  cold  blood  and 
the  world  is  outraged.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated their  lack  of  concern  for 
human  life,  whether  it  is  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  whether  it  is  in  Eastern 
Europe,  whether  it  is  in  Afghanistan, 
or  whether  it  is  269  innocent  civilians 
flying  in  a  civil  aviation  aircraft  on  an 
international  route  that  has.  like 
dozens,  hundreds,  of  other  planes 
before  it.  strayed  from  course  simply 
becaiise  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
navigational  systems  that  were  being 
used. 

The  Soviets  have  done  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, I  should  like  to  emphasize  this 
and  I  should  like  to  add  to  what  the 
chairman  has  just  said  and  I  should 
like  the  world  to  know  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  brutal  behav- 
ior and  criminal  behavior. 

There  is  no  government  which  is 
not,  in  some  respect,  brutal.  The  sales 
tax  can  be  described  as  brutal  if  you  so 
wish.  The  word  "criminal"  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  It  has  reference  to  law. 
There  is  law  in  the  matter  before  us. 
It  is  annex  2  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, which  under  the  terms  of  the 
convention  has  the  force  of  law  and 
which  reads: 

Intercepting  aircraft  should  refrain  from 
the  use  of  weapons  in  all  cases  of  intercep- 
tion of  civil  aircraft. 

All  cases.  That  is  annex  2. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  say  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
our  body,  who  attends  to  interparlia- 
mentary affairs  and  knows  the  sense 
of  the  world  in  these  matters,  the  con- 
cept of  crime  under  international  law 


emerged  in  1945  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  Nuremberg  trials.  It  emerged  after 
the  adoption  of  the  U.N.  convention. 

The  persons  who  drafted  the  con- 
vention would  not  have  been  certain 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  crime 
under  international  law.  That  had  not 
yet  emerged.  World  War  II  was  still 
underway. 

At  Nuremberg,  the  Soviets,  the  most 
active  of  all  the  prosecuting  powers- 
British,  French,  Soviet,  and  Ameri- 
can—declared there  was  such  a  thing 
as  crime  under  international  law.  that 
individuals  could  be  held  accountable, 
that  there  was  a  higher  law,  a  higher 
moral  standard  than  that  which  was 
specifically  embodied  in  the  conven- 
tional treaty  law  at  the  time  or, 
indeed,  in  traditional  international 
law.  So  the  Soviet  Union  took  the  lead 
in  declaring  the  existence  of  crime 
under  international  law. 

This  resolution  declares  it  to  be  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  Congress— 
and  I  hope  it  will,  of  course,  be  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  as  well- 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  committed  a 
crime.  A  crime  is  something  you  are 
held  accountable  for  at  law  and  there 
are  tribunals.  There  is,  first  of  all,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  the  assembly  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization which  has  the  power  to  sus- 
pend. But  there  is  also  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  which  has  the 
power  to  condemn  and  to  impose  sanc- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
their  discourse.  Some  have  wondered 
why  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
intends  to  try  to  amend  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  resolution.  Let  me  say 
again  for  the  record  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  just  fine  as  far  as  rhetoric  goes, 
but  I  am  absolutely  persuaded  that 
the  American  people  want  us  to  go 
further  and  put  some  teeth  in  it.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
why  I  am  taking  the  action  that  I  am. 

I  was  on  the  Korean  airplane  that 
landed  in  Anchorage  for  refueling  20 
minutes  after  the  ill-fated  plane.  Both 
planes  were  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  an  hour,  meaning  that  both 
planes  were  there  together  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour.  Most  of  the 
passengers  on  both  planes  went  into 
the  terminal.  It  so  happens  that  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from 
Georgia.  Representative  Larry 
McDonald,  did  not.  or  I  did  not  see 
him.  But  in  the  lounge  of  the  terminal 
I  saw  one  of  the  most  delightful  young 
families  anybody  could  ever  hope  to 
see.  A  young  man  and  his  wife— the 
young  man  was  going  to  Seoul,  as  I  un- 
derstand, to  head  up  Eastman  Kodak's 


organization    there.    They    had    two 
little  girls,  aged  5  and  3. 

The    mother    was    sitting    reading 
Bible  stories  to  those  two  little  girls 
when  we  entered.  The  little  girl  was 
sitting  on  her  mother's  lap  and  the  5- 
year-old  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  And  when  the  mother  had  fin- 
ished reading  to  the  children,  I  went 
over  and  introduced  myself.  They  were 
on  my  lap  and  we  were  playing  little 
games  that  I  play  with  my  own  grand- 
children. If  I  live  to  be  1,000,  I  say  to 
the  Senator.  I  will  never  forget  those 
two  litlie  girls,  who  had  a  right  to  live 
and  love  and  be  loved,  but  who  will 
never  have  that  right  because  of  this 
criminal,    brutal,    premeditated,    cow- 
ardly act  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  will 
forever  remember  the  giggles  and  the 
laughter— they  hugged  my  neck  and 
they  kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  Finally, 
their  plane   was  called,   and  my  last 
sight  of  them  as  they  scampered  out 
the  door  was  their  waving  "bye-bye" 
to  this  fellow  and  blowing  kisses  to  me. 
Now,  that  is  the  reason  I  think  this 
Senate  ought  to  go  further.  Rhetoric 
is  fine  and  the  language  is  eloquent, 
but  the  resolution  does  not  do  any- 
thing. It  does  not  urge  the  President 
to  consider  certain  actions.  Unless  and 
until  we  do  that.  I  think  the  American 
people   will   sit   perplexed,   wondering 
why  more  is  not  being  done.  And  I 
suppose  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  I  am 
trying   to   represent   those   two   little 
girls  becaiise  I  say  again  that  they  had 
a  right  to  live,  a  right  that  was  denied 
them  by  the  brutal,  criminal  act  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  do  hope.  I  pray,  that  the 
leadership  will  not  move  to  table  rea- 
sonable suggestions  to  the  President. 
We  are  not  mandating  him  to  do  any- 
thing. We  are  not  demanding,  requir- 
ing him  to  do  anything.  But  we  are 
putting  forth  recommendations  for  his 
consideration,  and  I  think  by  doing  so 
we  are  representing  the  wishes  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  I  would  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  him  on  one  point.  He  says 
that  the  resolution  before  us  does  not 
do  anything,  does  not  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  anything. 

I  say  to  the  contrary.  I  do  not  think 
in  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  ever 
declared  the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
committed  a  crime.  In  this  resolution 
it  does  so.  When  the  President  as  head 
of  the  executive  branch  signs  that,  he 
will  accept  an  obligation  to  bring  the 
matter  further  in  international  tribu- 
nals where  appropriate,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  court,  to  charge  criminal 
behavior  and  ask  criminal  sanction. 


This  is  not  a  small  event.  There  has 
not  ever  before  been  such  an  event. 
The  charge  of  crime  under  interna- 
tional law  is  a  solemn  one.  It  was  not 
thought  to  exist  as  a  concept  prior  to 
the  Nuremberg  tribunals.  There  it  was 
declared  by  the  Soviet  Union  among 
others  to  be  a  norm  of  international 
conduct.  Those  norms  were  drafted 
into  specific  treaties  called  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  Individuals  as  well  as 
states  can  be  held  accountable.  I 
would  hope  this  measure  would  go  for- 
ward from  this  Chamber  with  the  un- 
derstanding by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  when  we  de- 
clare an  act  to  be  criminal,  we  expect 
the  executive  branch  to  pursue  the 
matter. 

I  think  it  could  not  be  more  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  relations— now,  I  be- 
lieve, exactly  60  years  in  duration— be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  we  declared  an  act 
of  that  nation  a  crime. 

I  have  an  errant  impulse  to  ask  our 
distinguished  Parliamentarian,  has 
this  body  ever  declared  the  action  of 
any  nation  a  crime?  And  I  forbear  to 
have  him  inquire  of  the  precedents  in 
this  matter,  but  I  think  not.  I  think 
not. 

I  would  dare  to  suggest  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  ever  happened— the 
first  time  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  ever  so  de- 
scribed the  conduct  of  another  nation. 
That  is  not  a  small  thing.  This  is  the 
most  important  evolution  in  the  con- 
cept of  crime  since  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions themselves  were  drafted  in 
1948  and  1949.  Here,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  declare  some- 
thing criminal  and  the  President  will 
agree  that  it  is,  and  the  obligation 
thereupon  devolves  to  the  executive 
branch  to  respond. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  abrupt  in  reclaiming 
the  floor.  But  I  say  to  him  that  the 
Senator  is  a  civilized  man.  He  lives  in  a 
civilized  nation  and  he  believes  in  the 
law.  Do  you  know  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  to  say  about  this  reso- 
lution? They  are  going  to  say,  "Big 
deal.  Big  deal,"  because  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
a  rogue  nation  and  it  does  not  care  any 
more  about  international  law.  If  they 
did,  why  do  they  constantly  violate 
every  treaty  that  they  ever  made  with 
anybody?  So  this  resolution,  unless  we 
put  some  teeth  in  it,  will  be  shrugged 
off  in  the  Kremlin  and,  in  the  words 
of  a  well-known  personality  in  this 
country,  they  will  say,  "There  they  go 
again,  issuing  some  more  rhetoric." 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  the  mas- 
sacre of  those  269  innocent  civilians 
aboard  the  KAL  007  flight  in  my  judg- 
ment marks  a  turning  point  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  Now,  turning 
point  may  be  the  hopeful  way  to  state 
it.  Watershed  might  be  a  more  accu- 
rate description.  The  point  is  that  no 


matter  what  we  make  of  it.  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  can  never 
be  the  same  again.  There  are  those 
who  regard  the  massacre  as  an  inci- 
dent, a  dreadful  mistake,  which  the 
Soviets  have  now  at  long  last  acknowl- 
edged, and  under  this  theory  some 
may  contend  that  we  might  as  well  let 
bygones  be  bygones  since  the  Soviets 
have  already  been  punished  well 
enough  in  world  opinion. 

Well,  if  we  believe  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  believe  anything.  I  dis- 
sent. 

We  saw  the  same  reaction  of  world 
opinion  during  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  Soviets  are  still  in  Af- 
ghanistan using  poison  gas  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  And  they  show  no  signs  of 
leaving. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  allow  this  mas- 
sacre to  pass  with  no  more  than  a  rhe- 
torical tongue  lashing,  the  Soviets  will 
continue  to  perpetrate  such  actions  in 
ways  that  they  perceive  to  enhance 
their  own  interests,  and  that  is  all 
they  care  about. 

The  common  opinion  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  made  a  tactical  error  and  are 
being  punished  by  a  loss  of  prestige  is 
a  failure  to  understand  the  Soviets. 
Lenin  said  it  right.  The  purpose  of  ter- 
rorism is  to  terrorize.  Terrorists  are 
not  interested  in  their  moral  reputa- 
tion. Terrorists  are  always  held  in  low 
esteem  except  by  those  who  terrorize. 
Those  who  are  terrorized  may  not  give 
the  terrorists  high  marks  for  morality 
but  at  least  they  give  them  high  marks 
for  power. 

And  you  better  believe  that  is  the 
name  of  the  game  in  the  world  today. 
But  in  any  case,  let  us  not  forget  in 
the  name  of  those  two  little  girls 
whom  I  discussed,  the  Soviets  have 
made  it  clear,  absolutely  clear,  that 
they  will  shoot  down  any  plane  that 
strays  across  their  borders,  even  an 
unarmed  plane  full  of  irmocent  himian 
beings. 

They  have  said  they  will  do  it  again. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rational 
person  in  the  world  who  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Soviets  will  not  do  it  again. 

What  have  they  accomplished?  They 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
they  will  commit  any  crime,  flout  any 
moral  conviction,  break  any  treaty, 
when  it  serves  their  narrow  self-inter- 
est. If  they  are  allowed  to  get  away 
with  it.  then  the  world  will  drift  away 
from  whatever  moral  leadership  we 
might  claim,  and  follow  the  leadership 
of  naked  power. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  Have  we 
exhausted  them  all?  Is  there  only  one 
remaining  alternative,  as  many  con- 
tend—war? 

No.  War  is  not  the  alternative.  The 
counsel  of  war  is  a  counsel  of  defeat. 
In  this  nuclear  age,  no  one  would  ever 
counsel  war.  To  suggest  that  war  is  the 
only  option  is  to  say  that  there  is  no 
practical,  real  way  of  taking  action; 
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but  the  fact  is  that  we  must  take  real 
actions,  actions  which  will  penalize  the 
Soviets  without  calling  into  question 
their  leRitimate  national  interests. 

If  we  confine  our  retaliation  solely 
to  the  field  of  civil  aviation,  we  have 
certainly  not  met  the  test  of  penaliz- 
ing the  Soviets.  In  the  strictest  terms, 
the  Soviets  have  no  civil  aviation.  Aer- 
oflot  is.  in  fact,  a  division  of  the  Soviet 
military  structure. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  indicat- 
ed earlier,  the  Chicago  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  was  signed 
by  most  civilized  nations  in  1944.  but 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  get  around  to 
ratifying  it  until  1970.  According  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Soviet 
Union  joined  the  International  Civil 
Aeronautics  Organization  in  1970.  but 
remains  outside  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  But  the  Senator 
will  acknowledge  that  they  have 
signed  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  At  long  last. 

Incidentally,  the  State  Department 
apparently  is  not  yet  ready  to  concede 
that  the  Soviets  have  signed  one  of 
the  Chicago  air  conventions  at  all.  the 
International  Air  Service  Transit 
Agreement  of  1944.  The  supposedly 
authoritative  State  Department  publi- 
cation. "Treaties  in  Force."  fails  to  list 
the  U.S  S.R,  as  a  signer.  "Treaties  in 
Force'  is  sometimes  used  in  the  U.S. 
courts  a.s  evidence  of  accession  to  trea- 
ties; yet.  the  publication  inexplicably 
omits  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  sign- 
ers listed  on  page  208  of  the  current 
1983  edition. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  to  treat  the  KAL 
007  massacre  as  a  mere  violation  of 
the  international  civil  air  transport 
agreements  is  to  miss  the  point.  It  is 
like  prosecuting  Al  Capone  on  charges 
of  income  tax  evasion.  It  is  like  letting 
the  Soviet  Union  off  on  a  technicality. 

The  Soviets  have  chosen  to  fight  the 
issue  on  the  grounds  of  espionage.  At 
first  glance,  their  rebuttal  seems  pre- 
posterous. But  if  we  examine  the  facts 
carefully,  we  will  see  that  the  Soviet 
accusations  against  the  United  States 
arise  directly  from  their  own  guilty 
conscience.  The  Soviets  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed that  we  find  out  something 
about  their  society  that  they  do  not 
want  us  to  know.  And  it  is  something 
that  affects  their  most  deeply  held 
convictions  about  their  national  inter- 
est. It  is.  in  fact,  an  ugly  truth  that 
ought  to  alarm  the  people  of  the  free 
world— that  might  alarm  them  before 
the  Soviets  are  ready.  That  truth  is 
the  Soviet  drive  to  attain  world  mili- 
tary superiority  at  any  cost— even  at 
the  cost  of  enslaving  their  own 
people— so  that  they  can  enslave  the 
world. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  unless  we  ex- 
amine the  KAL  007  incident  in  the 
context  of  the  Soviet  drive  for  world 
superiority,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all. 


Their  action  is  so  disproportionate,  so 
egregious,  so  insane  that  it  could  have 
been  important  to  them  only  in  the 
context  of  safeguarding  some  over- 
arching goal  that  was  more  important 
to  them  than  world  condemnation. 
The  goal  that  is  more  important  to 
them  than  world  condemnation  is 
world  domination. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  news- 
paper accounts  in  the  past  few  days 
that  explain  what  the  Soviets  were  up 
to  in  Kamchatka.  These  reports  point 
out  that  the  Soviets  were  about  to 
make  their  fourth  illegal  test  of  the 
PL  5  missile.  This  is  a  missile  that  is 
forbidden  by  the  unratified  SALT  II 
agreement.  Neither  nation  has  official- 
ly ratified  SALT  II;  but  the  presump- 
tion of  the  arms  control  community  in 
this  city  is  that  both  nations  have  tac- 
itly agreed  to  abide  by  the  constraints 
of  SALT  II  without  formal  ratification 
so  as  to  create  confidence  for  the 
START  talks. 

Yet  this  new  Soviet  missile  is  220 
percent  larger  in  payload  than  the 
missiles  permitted  in  SALT  II.  More- 
over, in  previous  tests,  the  telemetry 
has  been  nearly  100  percent  encoded 
to  foil  our  monitoring  process.  That 
also  is  a  violation  of  SALT  II.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  monitor  their 
tests  so  as  to  be  able  to  verify  compli- 
ance. Thus,  what  they  are  doing  is  vio- 
lating the  treaty  so  as  to  achieve  clear 
military  superiority  over  us.  and  they 
are  trying  to  prevent  us  from  knowing 
about  their  violations  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Now.  enter  the  EC-135  reconnais- 
sance plane  mentioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Soviet  apologists  have  re- 
ferred to  this  as  a  "spy"  plane.  It  was 
not  on  a  spy  mission  at  all.  Its  mission 
is  to  verify  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
SALT  treaties,  as  provided  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties  themselves.  The 
treaties  specify  that  we  are  to  check 
compliance  with  our  national  techni- 
cal means.  The  RC-135  is  part  of  our 
national  technical  means.  It  had  not 
only  the  right  under  international  law, 
but  the  duty  to  fly  that  mission.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  accounts, 
the  EC-135  scrambled  into  action  as 
soon  as  our  monitors  discovered  prep- 
arations for  the  test.  With  the  EC-135 
in  the  air— and  flying  always  in  inter- 
national waters— the  Soviets  could  not 
hope  to  conceal  their  violations.  So 
they  canceled  their  test. 

In  that  same  timeframe,  however, 
the  ill-fated  KAL  007  entered  Soviet 
air  space.  There  was  no  reason  for  the 
Soviets  to  confuse  the  KAL's  747  with 
the  EC-135.  Any  pilot  in  the  world 
could  have  told  the  one  plane  from 
the  other,  since  the  747  is  twice  as  big 
and  has  a  distinctive  silhouette.  More- 
over, interceptor  pilots  are  specially 
trained  to  identify  aircraft. 

No,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Soviets  knew  from  the  start 
that  it  was  a  commercial  airliner.  But 


for  the  Soviets,  as  I  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  difference  between 
military  and  civil  aviation  in  their  own 
country.  When  Aeroflot  was  flying  in 
the  United  States,  Aeroflot  jets  wan- 
dered into  some  strange  courses  on  a 
regular  basis— like  the  time  one  Aero- 
flot jet  got  lost  over  a  Groton,  Conn., 
shipyard  on  the  day  we  launched  our 
first  Trident  submarine.  From  the 
Soviet  point  of  view,  it  is  not  abnormal 
for  a  civilian  airliner  to  be  used  for 
surveillance  purposes.  The  question 
that  occupied  them  for  2'/2  hours, 
therefore,  was  not  whether  it  was  a  ci- 
vilian or  military  airplane,  but  what 
action  to  take  to  foil  its  supposed  espi- 
onage mission.  When  any  criminal  sees 
that  his  criminal  conspiracy  is  about 
to  be  unmasked,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
that  criminal  to  kill  innocent  persons 
who  may  be  about  to  reveal  the  guilty 
secret  unwittingly. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  PL  5  mis- 
sile would  have  impacted  in  Kam- 
chatka. But  according  to  further  news- 
paper reports,  the  Soviets  have  also  re- 
cently started  the  deployment  on  Sak- 
halin Island  of  SAM- 12  missiles.  Al- 
though primarily  a  defense  against 
enemy  airplanes,  such  as  the  F-16's 
about  to  be  deployed  in  Japan,  the 
SAM- 12  has  also  been  tested  against 
ICBM  re-entry  vehicles— that  is  to  say, 
as  an  ABM.  The  tests  themselves  were 
a  violation  of  the  ABM  treaty;  but  de- 
ployment in  Sakhalin  is  another  viola- 
tion because  the  ABM  treaty  only  per- 
mits one  ABM  deployment  zone  per 
country,  and  the  Soviets  have  already 
deployed  extensive  ABM  facilities 
around  Moscow.  KAL  007  would  have 
flown  over  this  deployment  too. 

Prom  the  Soviet's  perverted  point  of 
view,  the  KAL  007  was  on  a  course  to 
catch  them  in  not  one  dirty  secret,  but 
two. 

In  my  judgment,  the  shooting  down 
of  the  KAL  007  was  an  attempt  to 
cover  up  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions. Moreover,  from  the  terrorist 
point  of  view,  the  vicious  destruction 
of  irmocent  life  would  make  sure  that 
no  reconnaissance  plane— civilian  or 
military— would  dare  to  cross  their  ter- 
ritory again  to  monitor  their  SALT 
compliance.  This  intention  is  fully 
seen  in  the  gloating  Soviet  boast  that 
they  intend  to  shoot  down  any  future 
plane  that  wanders  off  course. 

It  is  perhaps  wise  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  Soviet  claim  that  their 
internal  domestic  law  permits— nay, 
requires,  even— them  to  shoot  down  ci- 
vilian planes  that  get  lost  over  their 
air  space  is  another  Soviet  lie.  The 
truth  is  that  their  law  does  not  permit 
them  to  shoot  down  passenger  planes. 
To  the  contrary,  their  domestic  law 
forbids  them  to  use  armed  force 
against  unarmed  planes.  I  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress,  with  its  experts 
on  Soviet  law,  to  analyze  the  Soviet 
legal  position,  on  the  basis  of  their 


promulgated  law.  I  want  to  commend 
Dr.  Miklos  Radvanyi.  of  the  European 
Law  division,  for  the  very  thorough 
and  rapid  execution  of  my  request.  Dr. 
Radvanyi  writes: 

The  law  on  the  state  boundaries  of  the 
Soviet  Union  determined  in  its  article  36 
that  no  weapons  shall  be  used  under  any 
circumstances  to  intercept  an  aircraft  carry- 
ing passengers  aboard. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  violated  not 
only  their  domestic  law,  but  also  Inter- 
nationa' law.  Dr.  Radvanyi  writes  fur- 
ther: 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  shooting  down  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  Boeing  747,  violated  point 
7  of  Annf  X  2  of  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  According  to  point  7. 
the  intercepting  aircraft  should  refrain 
from  the  use  of  weapons  in  all  cases  of 
interception  of  ivil  aircraft.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union  violated  all  the  international 
standards  of  the  rules  of  the  air  as  they  are 
described  In  detail  'n  Annex  2  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  study  by  Dr.  Rad- 
vanyi be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legal  Questions  Relative  to  the  Downing 
OF  KAL  Flight  007 

Soviet  announcements  and  opinions  relat- 
ed to  the  shootins;  down  of  the  Boeing  747 
jet  liner  are  ba.-.ed  on  articles  31  and  32  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  of  October  7.  1977:'  the 
Law  on  the  Sta,te  Boundaries  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  November  24  1982:-  the  Air 
Code  of  December  26.  1961:^  the  Law  on 
Criminal  Responsibilit.v  for  Crimes  Against 
the  State  of  Pebruarj  14.  1959;^  the  Disci- 
plinary Charter  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  July  30.  1975:-'  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention as  amended  in  The  Hague;'  and  the 
Chicago  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation.'  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
party. 

Article  31.  paragraph  2.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states: 

In  order  to  defend  the  gains  of  socialism, 
the  peaceful  labor  of  the  Soviet  people,  and 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  state,  the  U.S.S.R.  maintains  armed 
forces  and  has  instituted  universal  military 
service. 

According  to  the  next  paragraph  of  the 
same  Article: 

The  duty  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  people  is  to  provide  reliable 
defense  of  the  Socialist  Motherland  and  to 
be  in  constant  combat  readiness,  guarantee- 
ing that  any  aggressor  is  instantly  repulsed. 

The  wording  of  the  above-quoted  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  clearly  indicate 
that  the  communist  regime  in  the  Soviet 
Union  considers  the  defense  of  the  country 
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and  the  role  of  its  armed  forces  as  the  most 
important  function  of  the  state.  The  strong 
wording  of  these  provisions  is  designed  to 
psychologically  impress  upon  the  people 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  government  mean  busi- 
ness when  they  emphasize  the  inviolability 
of  the  state  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  political  and  ultimate  propaganda  ob- 
jective is  re-emphasized  in  Articles  62  and  63 
of  the  Constitution.  Article  62.  paragraph  1. 

Citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  obliged  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  state, 
and  to  enhance  its  power  and  prestige. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  same  Article  rises  to 
new  spiritual  heights  when  it  states  that: 

The  defense  of  the  Socialist  Motherland  is 
the  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

As  ironic  as  it  may  sound,  the  use  of  the 
word  sacred  is  intended  to  underline  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  military  service 
and  the  related  obligations  of  the  Soviet 
people.  Paragraph  3  of  the  same  Article 
threatens  those  who  failed  to  receive  the 
message  with  severe  punishment  in  cases  in- 
volving the  "betrayal  of  the  Motherland." 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  provides 
the  tone  for  the  entire  legislation  concern- 
ing the  defense  of  Soviet  territories.  Accord- 
ing to  article  21  of  the  Law  on  Criminal  Re- 
sponsibility for  Crimes  Against  the  State: 

Flying  into  the  U.S.S.R.  and  flying  out  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  without  the  established  au- 
thorization, the  failure  to  observe  the 
routes,  landing  places,  air  gateways,  or 
flight  altitudes  specified  in  the  authoriza- 
tion, or  other  violations  of  international 
flight  rules  shall  be  punished  by  deprivation 
of  liberty  for  a  term  of  a  minimum  of  one 
and  a  maximum  of  ten  years  or  by  a  fine  in 
an  amount  of  up  to  10,000  rubles  with  or 
without  confiscation  of  the  aircraft  in- 
volved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  criminal 
provision  in  conjunction  with  article  2  of 
the  same  Law  served  as  the  basis  to  convict 
Francis  Gary  Powers,  the  pilot  of  an  Ameri- 
can U2  aircraft  shot  down  over  Soviet  terri- 
tory on  May  1.  1960.  The  judgment  that  was 
rendered  by  the  Military  Chamber  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Court  also  cited  article  1 
of  the  Air  Code  of  the  U.S.S.R.  according  to 
which  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics exercises  complete  and  exclusive  sover- 
eignty over  the  air  space  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Thus,  according  to  this  article,  all  aircraft 
and  their  crews,  passengers,  cargo,  and  mail 
are  subject  to  the  administrative,  civil, 
criminal,  military,  and  other  jurisdictions  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  during  their  sojourn  in  Soviet 
air  space.  Soviet  air  space  is  defined  in  the 
same  law  as  the  expanse  superjacent  to  the 
land  and  water  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in- 
cluding territorial  waters. 

As  far  as  international  flights  are  con- 
cerned, these  are  governed  by  both  the  gen- 
eral provisions  and  Chapter  6  of  the  Code, 
and  by  the  Flight  Rules  for  Foreign  Civil 
Aircraft  Within  the  Territory  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Flight  by  foreign  aircraft  in  Soviet 
airspace  are  permitted  on  the  basis  of  and  in 
conformity  with  international  air  agree- 
ments contracted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  or  special 
for  single  flights  is.sued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Civil  Aviation  of  the  U  S.S.R.  In  general 
every  flight  across  the  Soviet  frontier  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  international  one.  Foreign 
aircraft  must  follow  prescribed  air  lanes  and 
may  land  only  at  specially  designated  air- 
ports. A  violation  of  these  rules  is  a  criminal 
offense  punishable  under  the  above  cited  ar- 
ticle 21  of  the  Law  on  Criminal  Responsibil- 


ity for  Crimes  Against  the  State.  Foreign 
military  aircraft  may  enter  Soviet  airspace 
only  with  the  preliminary  authorization  of 
the  Soviet  government  requested  through 
diplomatic  channels.  It  must  be  also  noted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  up  an  exten- 
sive network  of  bilateral  air  transport  agree- 
ments with  other  states  including  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  the  peoples  Republic  of  China, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Prance, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Hungary,  India.  Iran,  Iraq.  Japan,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  Sweden,  the 
United  States,  and  others.  The  Soviet  gov- 
ernment also  ratified  the  1929  Warsaw  Con- 
vention for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
Relation  to  International  Transportation  by 
Air  in  1934  and  signed  but  has  not  ratifed 
The  Hague  Protocol  of  September  28.  1955, 
amending  the  Warsaw  Convention.  The 
Soviet  Union  joined  the  International  Civil 
Aeronautics  Organization  in  1970.  but  re- 
mains outside  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  although  observers  have 
been  sent  to  meetings  in  recent  years. 

Basically,  the  provisions  of  the  Air  Code 
are  aimed  as  are  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Criminal  Code,  at  protect- 
ing state  interests  but  also  at  securing  total 
control  over  Soviet  territory  and  the  people 
who  enter,  stay,  or  exit  the  country. 

Most  recently,  the  law  on  the  state  bound- 
aries of  the  Soviet  Union  determined  in  its 
article  36  that  no  weapons  shall  be  used 
under  any  circumstances  to  intercept  an  air- 
craft carrying  passengers  aboard. 

Another  important  piece  of  legislation  is 
the  Disciplinary  Charter  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  text  of  this 
Charter  itself  does  not  appear  in  the  official 
law  gazette.  Texts  of  the  Charter  are  issued 
separately  in  book  form  for  the  use  of 
Soviet  servicemen.  The  Preamble  of  this 
Charter  quotes  Lenin  who  stated:  "In  order 
to  triumph  .  .  .  iron  military  discipline  is 
necessary. "  Keeping  with  this  Leninist  re- 
quirement, the  Charter  is  a  true  manifesta- 
tion of  the  militaristic  nature  of  the  politi- 
cal regime  currently  ruling  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  military  oath  contains  such 
terms  as  "to  unquestioningly  fulfill  all  mili- 
tary charges  and  orders  of  commanders  and 
superiors,"  "to  defend  her  [Motherland] 
courageously,  skillfully,  with  dignity  and 
honor,  wholeheartedly  with  my  blood  and 
life  in  order  to  achieve  complete  victory 
over  the  enemy,"  and  "if  I  violate  this  my 
solemn  oath,  then  the  severe  chastisement 
of  Soviet  law  and  the  universal  abhorrence 
and  contempt  of  the  working  people  shall 
befall  me."' 

According  to  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  military  discipline  means  the  strict 
and  exact  observance  by  all  military  service- 
men of  the  procedures  and  rules  established 
by  Soviet  laws  and  military  charters.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  strict  and  exact 
observance  of  military  discipline  is  the  duty 
of  a  soldier  to  stoically  bear  all  the  burdens 
and  deprivations  of  military  service  whole- 
heartedly with  his  blood  and  life  when  ful- 
filling his  military  duty.  Although  the  Char- 
ter claims  that  military  discipline  in  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  is  founded  upon  the 
high  political  consciousness  of  military  serv- 
icemen in  their  profound  understanding  of 
their  patriotic  duty  and  of  the  intcmaliona- 
list  tasks  of  the  Soviet  people  and  their  self- 
less devotion  to  the  Soviet  Motherland,  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment resorts  to  very  severe  measures  of  co- 
ercion lor  military  sen'icemen  who  are 
remiss  in  fulfilling  their  military  duties. 
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The  importance  of  increased  discipline 
was  the  topic  of  an  editorial  entitled  ■Disci- 
pline—The Concern  of  Each  One  "  that  was 
published  in  the  'Agitator  Armii  I  Flota." ' 
The  edltiorial  quotes  Lenin.  Brezhnev,  and 
Ushtinov  who  all  emphasized  the  need  of 
absolute  and  strict  compliance  with  military 
regiilations.  order,  and  laws. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  problem  of 
the  Soviet  air  defense  system  has  always 
been  a  high-priority  sector  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Kremlin.  Accordingly,  learning  from  the 
failure  of  the  red  army  In  1941  to  respond 
for  two  hours  to  the  fire  of  the  Germans 
who  were  invading  the  territory  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  in  1948  the  Soviet  Union  separated 
the  National  Air  Defense  Force,  called  PVO 
Strany.  To  handle  the  task  of  setting  up  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  in  1955.  the  Air  Defense 
Force  was  extended  across  the  alliance  to 
become  an  Integrated  system  which  is  pres- 
ently headed  by  58  year  old  Marshal  Alex- 
ander I.  Koldunov.o  Reports  published  in 
the  West  indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
pressing  its  allies  to  unify  all  Warsaw  air  de- 
fense forces  under  a  joint  Soviet  command. 
In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  and  Gen- 
eral Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  Marshall  of  the  Soviet  Union  Nikolai 
Ogarkov  published  an  article  in  "The  Red 
Star"  In  which  he  called,  among  other 
things,  for  the  creation  of  strong  high-level 
command  organization  and  more  direct 
Soviet  control  over  East  European  forces.'" 
This  allele  tends  to  imply  that  Ogarkov's 
suggestion  will  not  only  be  applicable  to  the 
entire  aircraft  units  involved  but  by  exten- 
sion to  the  whole  military  machine.  Need- 
less to  say.  if  implemented,  this  new  com- 
mand structure  will  represent  a  new  impor- 
tant stage  in  the  development  of  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine  which  until  now  has  only  fig- 
ured in  times  of  crisis  such  as  Hungary  in 
1956.  Czechoslovakia  In  1968,  and  Poland  in 
1981.  Thus  if  Ogarkov  has  his  way.  hence- 
forth there  will  be  a  permanent  and  not  just 
an  intermittent  limitation  on  the  national 
sovereignty  of  the  Central  and  East  Europe- 
an countries. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  shooting  down  the 
Korean  Airline's  Boeing  747.  violated  point 
7  of  Annex  2  of  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation.  According  to  point  7. 
the  intercepting  aircraft  should  refrain 
from  the  use  of  weapons  in  all  cases  of 
interception  of  civil  aircraft.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union  violated  all  the  international 
standards  of  the  rules  of  the  air  as  they  are 
described  in  detail  in  Annex  2  of  this  Con- 
vention." 

In  conclusion,  the  Soviet  Union  violated 
both  domestic  as  well  as  international  laws 
when  its  fighter  planes  used  weapons 
against  a  civilian  aircraft  carrying  269  pas- 
sengers. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther requested  Dr.  Radvanyi  to  trans- 
late article  36  of  the  Law  of  State 
Boundaries  of  the  U.S.S.R.  so  that  all 
of  us  might  judge  for  ourselves. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing text,  the  only  armed  attacks 
permitted  are  those  against  armed  air- 
craft—and even  then  the  use  of  force 
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is  not  required,  but  merely  permitted 
as  a  last  resort.  The  entire  article  must 
be  construed  as  a  purely  defensive  re- 
action, in  which  the  use  of  force  can 
only  be  triggered  by  an  aggressive  use 
of  force  by  the  intruder.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  rule  of  European  legislative 
technique  and  legal  interpretation 
that  when  a  prohibition  is  stated  in 
the  negative,  it  also  applies  equally  to 
a  positive  act.  Thus,  in  the  provisions 
on  hijacking,  armed  attack  is  permit- 
ted only  if  no  passengers  are  aboard. 
By  implication,  no  attack  is  permitted 
if  there  are  passengers  aboard.  The 
whole  text  begins  with  the  specific 
narrow  case  of  an  armed,  attacking  in- 
truder, and  then  proceeds  to  the  more 
general  cases.  It  is  clear  that  article  36 
is  in  complete  conformity  with  the 
Soviet  obligation  under  international 
law  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  force 
when  passengers  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  translation  of  article  36 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Translation  of  Article  36  of  the  Law  on 
THE  State  Boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Border  Guards  and  the  Air  Defense 
Forces  performing  the  task  of  protecting 
the  state  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union 
may  use  weapons  and  combat  equipment  in 
order  to  repel  an  armed  attack  against  the 
territory  of  the  USSR  to  prevent  the  hijack- 
ing of  an  aircraft  with  no  passengers 
aboard,  to  respond  to  the  use  of  force  by  the 
violators  of  the  state  boundaries  of  the 
USSR  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air.  or  in 
cases  when  the  stopping  of  the  violation  or 
the  detention  of  the  intruders  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  other  means.  When  it  is  ab- 
solutely unavoidable,  weapons  and  combat 
equipment  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  USSR  may  be  used  for 
the  protection  of  the  state  boundaries  of 
the  USSR. 

Rules  for  the  use  of  weapons  and  combat 
equipment  for  the  protection  of  the  state 
boundaries  of  the  USSR  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
USSR. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
therefore  challenge  this  horrible  lie  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  maintains 
that  it  is  permissible  to  kill  innocent 
civilians  to  protect  their  plans  to  seize 
strategic  superiority  under  cover  of 
arms  control  agreements.  Let  us  take 
actions  which  will  meet  the  Soviets  on 
their  own  grounds.  Let  us  take  actions 
which  are  prudent  and  effective,  and 
which  do  not  necessarily  require  the 
assent  of  our  allies.  Our  allies  will 
follow  if  we  take  the  leadership. 

The  amendment  I  will  propose 
shortly  suggests  prudent  steps  in  areas 
concerning  Soviet  espionage,  Soviet 
violations  of  human  rights— most  im- 
portant to  the  Soviets— their  pocket- 
book.  They  are  actions  which,  in  my 
judgment,  will  deprive  the  Soviets  of 
things  they  actually  want  and  need, 
yet  will  not  set  back  our  own  economic 
interests  or  set   back  effective  steps 


toward  arms  reduction  and  world 
peace.  Indeed,  these  actions  will  truly 
enhance  world  peace  by  deterring 
future  Soviet  aggression.  They  are  ac- 
tions which  are  purposeful,  yet  peace- 
ful: punishing,  yet  efficacious.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  our  allies  could  object  to 
them;  yet  they  would  cripple  the 
Soviet  lust  for  power  and  world  domi- 
nation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  two 
points  in  response  to  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina: 

I  have  a  copy  here  of  "Treaties  in 
Force."  The  Department  of  State  pub- 
lications lists  the  treaties  under 
"International  Agreements  with  the 
United  States  in  Force  on  January  1, 
1983."  Pencils  have  erasers.  Mistakes 
are  made  in  listings  such  as  this.  But 
on  page  245,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  is  listed  as  a  signato- 
ry to  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Convention  and  the  protocols  thereto. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that 
I  would  not  expect  that  mere  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  sought  out  under  this  convention. 

This  was  a  convention  that  was 
drawn  up,  and  I  wish  to  make  this 
point— the  concept  of  crime  under 
international  law  emerges  in  history  at 
the  Nuremberg  conventions.  The 
ICAD  convention  dates  from  1944,  a 
time  prior  to  the  Geneva  convention, 
just  as  the  U.N.  Charter  does,  and  just 
as  all  previous  documents  do. 

I  wish  to  make  the  point,  if  I  may 
say,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me,  this  is  a  problem  that  should 
be  dealt  with  directly  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  hope  they  would  do  this  the 
moment  this  resolution  gets  to  the 
President's  desk. 

As  an  important  part  of  that  re- 
sponse, the  State  Department  should 
produce  a  white  paper  describing  ex- 
actly what  the  U.S.  Government  knew 
about  this  event  and  when  we  knew 
it— to  use  a  phrase  that  I  believe  has 
been  heard  in  this  body.  The  world 
has  been  just  possibly  confused  by  the 
openness  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
this  matter.  Secretary  Shultz  made 
the  decision  when  he  first  learned  of 
the  destruction  of  the  aircraft  to  tell 
everything  we  knew  at  that  moment 
and  then  to  add  to  what  we  knew  as 
new  information  came  in  from  new 
sources. 

I  reveal  no  classified  matter  when  I 
say  that  the  intelligence  systems  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  presumably 
other  governments,  merely  tape  record 
most  of  what  comes  in,  and  if  no  event 
of  consequence  occurs  then  they  do 
not  search  the  tapes.  It  is  when  some- 
thing unusual  happens  that  they  do. 
This  was  done  with  respect  to  KAL 
007's  last  hours  and  minutes,  and  over 
the  days  new  information  came  in. 

There  was  the  question  of  the  RC- 
135  which  was  in  the  area.  Yes.  it  was. 
What  was  it  doing  there?  It  was  on  a 


routine  flight.  Did  it  have  a  right  to  be 
there?  It  had  every  right  to  be  and 
indeed  those  flights  are  referred  to  in 
SALT  II  as  national  technical  means 
of  collection.  Moreover,  and  signifi- 
cantly, that  plane,  that  RC-135,  was 
on  the  ground  1  hour 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  [continuing]. 
Before  the  Korean  plane  was  shot 
down. 

I  believe  a  white  paper  should  be 
published— as  we  have  played  the 
tapes  themselves  at  the  U.N.  and  on 
television.  We  have  been  very  open, 
explaining  why  we  are  open  and  ex- 
plaining the  process  by  which  we 
learned.  And  there  may  be  yet  more  to 
come. 

This  is  technology  as  fine,  almost  as 
gene  splicing— to  take  those  little  elec- 
tronic blips  apart  and  find  cannon  fire 
in  the  middle  of  it.  We  did  it.  and  as 
soon  as  we  did  it  we  reported  it  to  the 
world. 

The  idea  that  somehow  we  have 
been  giving  out  in  parcels  information 
which  was  completely  available  to  us 
at  the  outset  is  simply  wrong  and  can 
be  easily  refuted. 

But  I  commence  to  repeat  the  point, 
so  I  shall  refrain.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
present. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  Senator 
Pell  takes  the  floor? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  yield  for  a 
statement.  I  wish  to  get  Senator 
Pell's  attention. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  total  agreement  with  the 
Senator.  It  is  fine  to  have  a  white 
paper.  It  is  fine  to  have  all  the  infor- 
mation. But  that  is  of  no  concern  to 
the  Senate  at  this  moment.  The  con- 
cern of  the  Senate  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  put  some  teeth  into  this  rhe- 
torical exercise  which  is  eloquently 
drafted,  with  which  I  agree  and  for 
which  I  will  vote  no  matter  what  form 
it  takes  at  the  time  of  final  passage. 

But  for  there  to  be  any  doubt  about 
the  openness  of  the  U.S.  Government 
during  this  tragic  episode.  I  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  developing  information 
that  came  to  us  in  Seoul.  I  conferred 
constantly  for  4  hours  with  our  intelli- 
gence people  and  our  defense  people, 
and  it  was  like  starting  from  scratch 
with  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  You  put  in  one 
piece  when  you  get  it  and  another 
piece,  and  finally  the  clear  picture 
emerged,  and  it  was  realized  that  this 
totalitarian  criminal  regime  had  en- 
gaged in  a  premeditated  cowardly 
criminal  act  costing  the  lives  of  269  in- 
nocent people.  No  other  face  can  be 
put  on  it.  and  that  is  the  frame  of  ref- 
erence which  this  Senate  should  use  in 
making  its  determination  about 
whether  we  shall  strengthen  this  reso- 
lution or  not. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  having  arrived  now.  I  simply 
wish  to  restate  the  proposition  to 
which  I  have  spoken:  That,  far  from 
taking  an  irmocuous  measure  here,  we 
are  taking  a  momentous  one;  that  the 
declaration  by  Congress  and  the  affir- 
mation by  the  President  that  there 
has  been  a  criminal  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  without  precedent. 
It  has  never  occurred  and  it  therefore 
devolves  upon  the  executive  to  pro- 
ceed with  appropriate  measures.  Sub- 
sequently, we  can  make  judgments 
about  how.  with  what  expeditiousness 
and  consequence  they  are  proceeding. 

I  do  also  very  much  hope  that  there 
might  be  some  sense  in  this  body  be- 
cause I  know  there  is  concern  in  this 
body  that  the  State  Department 
should  produce  a  white  paper  describ- 
ing what  we  knew  and  when  we  knew 
it  and  explain  to  the  world  how  open 
we  were  in  contrast  to  the  characteris- 
tic totalitarian  secretness  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

My  friend,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  is  here  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  his  views  on  this,  and  I  hope 
he  will  share  my  view  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  correct  when  it  declares  that  a 
crime  was  committed  and  that  from 
the  time  of  the  Nuremberg  tribunals, 
as  codified  in  the  Geneva  Conventions, 
the  concept  of  crime  under  interna- 
tional law  is  present.  Indeed,  no  nation 
was  more  energetic  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward at  Nuremberg  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  they  now  stand  charged 
with  criminal  behavior  by  this  body,  if 
we  can  move  quickly  and  unanimously 
to  agree  to  this  resolution  and  place  it 
on  the  President's  desk  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
was  with  Senator  Helms.  We  heard  his 
strong  remarks  here  a  few  moments 
ago.  We  were  together  in  Anchorage 
when  we  visited  with  many  of  the  ill- 
fated  passengers  on  flight  007  as  it  was 
leaving  Anchorage.  We  were  on  flight 
15  and  were  some  time  behind  it. 
about  approximately  30  minutes  or  so. 

Many  of  us  were,  of  course,  deeply 
saddened  by  this  tragic  event,  but  I 
was  not  really  that  surprised  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  in  fact  make  this 
kind  of  an  execution  of  269  innocent 
people  because  it  is.  after  all.  very  con- 
sistent with  Soviet  behavior  since  1917 
when  they  took  over  the  government 
of  the  Russian  people. 

Before  I  go  into  my  remarks  on  the 
amendment  itself  and  on  the  resolu- 
tion itself,  I  wish  to  make  just  a  few 
comments  about  one  very  distin- 
guished American  who  was  on  that 
airplane,  and  that  is  Lawrence  Patton 
McDonald. 

He  was  bom  April  1,  1935.  in  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  the  son  of  a  prominent  physi- 
cian. He  attended  private  schools  in 


Rome,  Ga.,  and  entered  Davidson  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  16.  Larry  McDonald 
graduated  from  college  when  he  was 
18  and  completed  medical  school  at 
Emory  University  at  age  22  in  1957. 

Larry  McDonald  served  4  years  in 
the  Navy  as  a  physician  and  flight  sur- 
geon. He  practiced  medicine  in  Atlanta 
until  he  ran  successfully  for  Congress 
in  1974.  He  was  reelected  four  times 
and  served  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  established  the 
Western  Goals  Foundation  in  1979. 
and  he  was  named  head  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  in  1983. 

Larry  was  married  to  Kathryn 
McDonald.  He  was  the  father  of  five 
children,  aged  8  months  to  23  years: 
Tryggvi  Paul,  Callie  Grace,  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth. Lawrence  Patton,  Jr.,  and 
Lauren  Aileen. 

My  heart  and  sympathy  goes  out  to 
that  family.  I  knew  Larry  very,  very 
well  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  in  the  other  body.  I 
might  just  say  that  he  did  march  to  a 
different  drumbeat  than  many  people 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  But  I. 
too,  march  to  that  same  anti-Commu- 
nist drumbeat  he  stood  very  steadfast 
on  principle,  and  I  think  that  of  all 
the  people  who  were  on  that  airplane, 
if  there  was  one  person  who  undoubt- 
edly realized  what  had  happened  to 
the  airplane,  it  would  be  one  who 
would  not  have  been  surprised,  that  is 
Larry  McDonald,  because  he  had  cer- 
tainly stood  steadfast  in  his  position 
on  foreign  policy,  and  had  told  us  nu- 
merous times  on  how  the  Soviet  Unon 
operated. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  shocked— but 
not  surprised— by  the  Soviet  Union's 
coldblooded  murder  of  269  innocent 
people  aboard  the  Korean  airliner  2 
weeks  ago.  Terrorism  is  always  shock- 
ing, but  it  is  such  a  basic  weapon  in 
the  Soviet  arsenal  of  conquest  and  in- 
timidation that  no  one  should  be  sur- 
prised when  the  killers  in  the  Kremlin 
resort  to  such  cruel,  uncivilized  acts. 
What  else  can  we  expect  from  a 
regime  that  has  murdered  millions  of 
its  own  people,  a  regime  that  has  been 
responsible  for  the  slaughter,  torture, 
and  enslavement  of  millions  of  other 
innocent  peoples  in  Poland,  Afghani- 
stan, and  elsewhere  around  the  globe? 

If  any  good  can  come  of  this  atroci- 
ty, it  is  that  today  there  is  broader  and 
clearer  recognition,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  Soviets  have  little 
regard  for  human  life  or  human 
rights.  The  shot  which  destroyed  KAL 
flight  007,  snuffing  out  the  lives  of  269 
men.  women,  and  children,  was  heard 
around  the  world  and  it  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  millions. 

The  atrocity  of  August  31  is  one  we 
must  never  forget.  Like  Pearl  Harbor, 
it  should  prod  this  Nation  and  its 
allies  to  strengthen  their  defenses  and 
stiffen  their  spines  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  terror  and  aggression.  If  that  is 
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the  result,  the  victims  of  the  atrocity 
will  not  have  given  their  lives  in  vain. 
I  mentioned  about  my  friend  and 
tireless  patroit.  Larry  McDonald,  who 
left  a  very  successful  medical  practice 
because  he  felt  that  his  lot  in  life  was 
important  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  try  to  present  a  point 
of  view  that  he  thought  was  badly 
missing  in  the  Congress. 

One  of  those  who  gave  his  life.  Con- 
gressman Larry  McDonald  of  Georgia, 
was  a  close  friend  and  colleague  who 
understood  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism—and the  danger  it  poses  to  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  all  people— better, 
perhaps,  than  anyone  else  I  have  ever 
luiown.  Larry  was  a  fearless  and  tire- 
less patroit.  who  left  a  very  successful 
medical  practice  because  his  country 
needed  him.  From  the  moment  he 
took  his  seat  in  Congress,  he  was  a 
leader. 

In  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  29.  1975. 
he  discussed  the  tragedy  of  our  no-win 
war  in  Vietnam  and  called  for  a  policy 
of  victory  over  communism. 

Larry  understood  that  communism 
is  Inherently  evil,  that  it  can  only  gain 
and  hold  power  by  violence  and  terror. 
He  knew  that  it  could  only  be  stopped 
and  defeated  by  intelligent,  intrepid 
effort.  No  Member  of  Congress  did 
more  to  expose  and  document  the 
threat  posed  by  Soviet  military  power, 
espionage,  ideology,  and  disinforma- 
tion. He  was  brilliant,  logical,  honest, 
and  courageous.  He  was  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple who  spoke  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 
never  trinuning  his  convictions  or  his 
conclusions  to  fit  the  prevailing  politi- 
cal winds. 

How  many  times  I  recall  him  on  the 
House  floor  saying  he  would  vote  on 
his  interpretation  of  whether  it  would 
fit  the  Constitution.  Whether  it  was 
popular  in  his  home  district  or  not  was 
not  his  biggest  concern.  However,  he 
won  again  and  again  and  again  after 
very,  very  difficult  political  campaigns, 
but  he  had  a  very  strong,  dedicated 
constituency  who  saw  he  was  returned 
to  office  by  a  bigger  percentage  of  vote 
each  time. 

A  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Congressman  McDon- 
ald methodically  documented  Soviet 
terrorism,  subversion,  and  clandestine 
active  measures  aimed  at  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  the  Free  World. 
He  put  detailed  reports  on  Soviet  espi- 
onage and  intelligence  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  a  regular  basis. 

Together  with  the  late  Representa- 
tive John  Ashbrook.  he  succeeded  in 
passing  a  law  which  protected  the 
identities  of  U.S.  intelligence  officers, 
and  he  constantly  strived  to  reactivate 
the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee to  deal  with  the  threat  of  terror 
and  subversion. 

In  1979.  he  established  the  Western 
Goals  Foundation  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  the  political,  economic,  and 


social  structure  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  civilization. 

An  uncompromising  defender  of  lib- 
erty and  an  implacable  foe  of  statism, 
Larry  McDonald  was  a  model  of  strong 
character  and  conviction.  He  never  wa- 
vered in  his  faith  in  God  and  his  trust 
in  freedom.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  the 
tradition  of  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and 
Cleveland,  a  Democrat  of  whom  Re- 
publicans could  be  proud— in  fact,  al- 
though we  were  members  of  opposite 
parties,  we  campaigned  for  each 
other— to  the  chagrin  of  some  Repub- 
licans in  Georgia  and  some  Democrats 
in  Idaho. 

Larry  was  usually  outnumbered  in 
the  House— sometimes  standing  all 
alone— and  he  was  frequently  the 
target  of  unfair  criticism  and  abuse. 
But  he  never  faltered.  He  was  a  fight- 
er, and  he  was  always  cool  and  calm 
under  fire. 

Although  I  am  angered  and  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  my  friend. 
Larry  McDonald,  it  so  clearly  confirms 
the  correctness  of  everything  he  stood 
for  and  fought  against.  That  battle 
must  go  on.  And  those  of  us  who  must 
now  carry  the  torch  he  held  so  high 
need  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  defeat 
the  enemies  of  freedom  amd  defend 
the  values  of  Western  civilization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  John  Rees  in  this  week's  Review  of 
the  News,  and  an  article  by  Clarence 
Carson  in  this  week's  Review  of  the 
News  pertaining  to  the  late  patriot 
and  Congressman,  our  colleague.  Larry 
McDonald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Communists  Assassinate  Congressman 

Larry  McDonald 

(By  John  Rees) 

At   11:00  P.M.  on  Tue.sday,  August  30th, 

the  regularly  scheduled  Korean  Air  Lines 

Flight  Seven  from  Kennedy  International 

Airport   for  Seoul.  South   Korea,  departed 

without    incident.    On    board    the    packed 

Boeing    747    jumbo    jet    were    269    people. 

There  were  at  least  61  Americans,  including 

several  small  children. 

Among  the  Americans,  sitting  in  a  forward 
aisle  seat,  was  United  States  Congressman 
Lawrence  Patton  McDonald.  A  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
chairman  of  The  John  Birch  Society  on 
whose  National  Council  he  had  served  for 
many  years,  and  founder  and  president  of 
the  Western  Goals  Foundation.  McDonald 
was  one  of  the  world's  most  important  anti- 
Communist  leaders.  He  was  en  route  to 
South  Korea  to  participate  in  meetings  and 
ceremonies  surrounding  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  signing  of  the  U.S.-Korea  Defense 
Treaty. 

From  the  time  he  took  his  oath  of  office 
in  1975  until  the  moment  of  his  death.  Con- 
gressman McDonald  had  systematically  car 
ried  out  a  campaign  against  Soviet  Commu- 
nists of  a  .sort  which  no  other  U.S.  elected 
official  had  ever  done  on  his  own.  Larry 
McDonald  had  methodically  documented 
and  exposed  the  use  by  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist regime  of  terrorism,  subversion,  and  an 


entire  range  of  clandestine  'active  meas- 
ures" aimed  at  destabilizing  the  Free  World, 
and  especially  the  ■main  enemy,"  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Congressman  McDonald  organized  and  led 
the  congressional  fight  to  restore  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee,  and  he 
worked  constantly  to  keep  the  facts  of  the 
Soviet  involvement  in  subversion  and  terror- 
ism before  a  "Liberar'-dominated  Congress. 
He  and  the  Late  Congressman  John  Ash- 
brook. who  also  died  under  bizarre  circum- 
stances, created  the  climate  in  which  a  law 
protecting  the  identities  of  U.S.  intelligence 
officers  was  passed.  This  resulted  from 
McDonald's  careful  documentation  of  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  ties  of  the  Philip  Agee  ap- 
paratus. Discredited,  the  Agee  gang  and  its 
functions  were  transferred  to  Communist- 
ruled  Nicaragua. 

To  the  Communist  Left  and  it.s  allies  in 
America.  Larry  McDonald  was  the  focal 
point  and  leader  of  a  dangerous  group  of  in- 
telligence experts  in  the  private  sector  who, 
dealing  strictly  with  facts,  exposed  Soviet 
control  and  manipulation  of  the  'peace" 
and  disarmament  movements.  McDonald 
and  his  friends  had  exposed  connections  be- 
tween the  influential  pro-Soviet  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  the  Cuban  and  Soviet  in- 
telligence services,  and  high  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials;  they  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  American  people  mformation  that 
thwarted  Par  Left  efforts  to  manipulate  in- 
dividuals and  public  opinion,  again  and 
again  driving  the  Kremlin  and  its  U.S.  col- 
laborators to  paroxysms  of  fury. 

From  the  moment  that  Larry  McDonald's 
internal-security  team  went  into  operation 
in  1975.  the  Left  worked  unstintingly  to  si- 
lence and  discredit  him.  There  were  physi- 
cal attacks,  including  terrorism,  as  when  the 
Congressman's  friend.  anti-Khomeini  diplo- 
mat All  Tabatabai.  was  assassinated. 
Threats  against  the  life  of  Congressman 
McDonald,  his  family  and  his  staff,  were 
made  repeatedly  by  terrorist  and  revolution- 
ary groups  associated  with  Cuba.  There 
were  also  attacks  through  the  courts  from 
groups  tied  to  the  Soviets  and  Cuba.  These 
were  beaten  back  time  and  again.  And  there 
were  almost  weekly  attempts  at  character 
assassination  from  The  Nation,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution.  The  Spotlight 
New  Solidarity,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Village  Voice.  Izvestia.  Pravda.  and  so  on. 

But  all  this  failed  to  shake  Larry  McDon- 
ald from  his  principles.  He  understood  that 
the  vehemence  of  the  attacks  was  in  direct 
relationship  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  ef- 
forts. He  remained  undaunted  and  cool- 
headed  under  fire,  providing  such  consist- 
ent, supportive,  and  enthusiastic  leadership 
that  those  he  led  did  not  waver,  continued 
to  fight  back,  and  won  important  victories. 
Their  numbers  grew-,  and  his  plans  for  The 
John  Birch  Society— whose  effective  leader- 
ship he  was  only  just  beginning  to  assume— 
were  soundly  based  and  certain  to  be  even 
more  effective. 

Above  all.  McDonalds  work  in  exposing 
the  Soviet  role  in  the  "peace  "  and  '  nuclear- 
freeze"  movements  had  seriously  damaged 
the  credibility  of  the  most  important  Soviet 
"active-measures  "  program  of  recent  years, 
and  was  gaining  steam.  Indeed,  when  Larry 
McDonald  boarded  K.A.L.  Flight  Seven,  he 
was  planning  a  major  attack  on  key  oper- 
ations of  the  U.S.  Communists— plans  which 
are  proceeding,  and  for  which  details  are  yet 
confidenttaf. 

The  fact  that  the  leading  anti-Communist 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  was  traveling  to  Seoul 
was  no  .secret.  Indeed,  the  original  schedule 


had  been  for  Senator  Steve  Symms  (R.- 
Idaho) and  Representative  Carroll  Hubbard 
(D.-Kentucky)  to  travel  with  McDonald  on 
Flight  Seven  that  evening.  If  the  Soviets, 
exasperated  with  their  lack  of  success  in  si- 
lencing McDonald,  wanted  an  opportunity, 
it  was  now  available  to  them.  Their  enemy 
would  be  in  an  unarmed  foreign  airliner 
within  a  few  minutes'  flying  time  of  their 
interceptors— a  sitting  target.  And  students 
of  history  will  recall  that  fatal  attacks  on 
passenger  aircraft  to  ensure  the  death  of  a 
single  passenger  are  far  from  unprecedent- 
ed. 

These  then  are  the  facts  now  known 
about  the  last  hours  of  K.A.L.  Flight  Seven. 

In  the  pre-dawn  hours  of  August  31st. 
K.A.L.  Flight  Seven  landed  at  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  the  major  refueling  point  for  com- 
mercisil  airliners  traveling  the  northern  Pa- 
cific route  to  Japan  and  the  Far  East.  Four 
psissengers  ended  their  journey  here.  Some 
disembarked  to  stretch  their  legs  in  a 
lounge  where  they  mingled  with  passengers 
of  another  K.A.L.  flight  headed  for  Seoul 
which  had  originated  on  the  West  Coast. 
Among  them  was  Senator  Jesse  Helms  (R.- 
North  Carolina).  Chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs.  The  K.A.L.  West 
Coast  flight  would  leave  10  minutes  behind 
K.A.L.  Flight  Seven,  which  took  off  at  6:00 
A.M.  local  time  in  Anchorage  and  flew 
southwest  into  the  North  Pacific  night 
toward  the  international  date  line.  At  the 
controls  was  a  careful  and  experienced  pilot 
with  over  10.000  hours  of  flying  time,  who 
had  logged  five  years  on  the  intended  route 
without  navigational  or  other  incident. 

There  are  five  very  busy  parallel  interna- 
tional airlines  from  Anchorage  to  Japan. 
The  irmermost  lane,  designated  R-20.  lies 
closest  to  the  U.S.S.R.  But.  even  at  its  clos- 
est point,  it  is  38  nautical  miles  outside 
Soviet  territory. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  permit 
conunercial  airline  overflights  of  the  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula  or  of  the  Kuril  Islands  it 
seized  from  Japan  after  World  War  II.  air- 
liners cannot  travel  the  most  direct  route 
between  Anchorage  and  the  Far  East.  Amer- 
ican radar  monitors  in  Alaska,  which  have  a 
200-mile  radius,  routinely  check  the  initial 
flightpaths  of  commercial  airliners  depart- 
ing on  the  southbound  airways  that  skirt 
the  Soviet  Union.  Flight  Seven  was  on 
course  as  it  started  along  Airway  R-20.  and 
the  747"s  last  radio  check  with  U.S.  air  con- 
trollers in  Alaska  was  normal. 

For  the  next  3.000  miles  K.A.L.  Flight 
Seven  was  on  its  own.  The  Boeing  747  was 
off  civilian  radar  and  was  required  to  make 
radio  checks  when  it  crossed  six  of  nine 
checkpoints  along  Airway  R-20.  The  checks 
were  with  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion controllers  in  Anchorage,  and  then 
with  Japanese  air-traffic  controllers  at 
Narita  International  Airport  outside  Tokyo. 

The  third  checkpoint,  known  as  Neeva.  is 
about  1,000  miles  from  Anchorage  along  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Airline  crews  can  easily 
check  their  onboard  Inertial  Navigational 
System  (I.N.S.)  while  passing  Neeva  by  tun- 
ning in  the  very  strong  Shemya  radio  sta- 
tion 150  miles  away,  to  raaKe  sure  distance 
and  direction  from  Shemj-a  correspond  with 
their  location  as  read  out  from  the  I.N.S. 
navigational  system.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  K.A.L.  Seven  wa';  off  course;  and,  as  on 
every  other  Boeing  747.  there  were  two  sep- 
arate backup  navigational  systems  which 
would  automatically  operate  if  the  first 
should  malfunction. 

There  are  the  facts  as  they  are  available 
at  present. 


The  United  States  Government  states  cat- 
egorically that  Soviet  radar,  meaning  Soviet 
Air  Defense  radar,  picked  up  K.A.L.  Flight 
Seven  two  hours  after  it  left  Anchorage. 
This  was  at  1:00  A.M.  on  September  first. 
Tokyo  time  (Noon,  August  31st  on  the  U.S. 
East  Coast.) 

As  flight  Seven  approached  the  fifth 
checkpoint,  called  Nippi.  which  lies  south- 
east of  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  it  was  off 
course.  As  the  angle  of  error  increased,  the 
K.A.L.  jumbo  jet  approached  Soviet  air- 
space. Yet  the  record  of  air  communications 
shows  clearly  that  the  K.A.L.  pilot  had  no 
idea  that  any  deviation  had  occurred. 

Nippi  is  the  checkpoint  at  which  control 
of  southbound  flights  is  transferred  to  the 
Japanese  controllers  at  Narita.  At  2:10  A.M.. 
Tokyo  time.  K.A.L.  Flight  Seven  contacted 
the  Narita  air-traffic  controllers  and  stated: 
"We  passed  safely  south  of  Kamchatka."  In 
fact.  Flight  Seven  was  off  course,  maintain- 
ing a  steady  altitude  of  32.000  feet  and  a 
steady  course  inexorably  leading  it  further 
and  further  from  Airway  R-20  into  Soviet 
air  space  over  the  southern  portion  of  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula.  The  questions  to  be  asked 
are:  Was  this  course  error  due  to  pilot  error, 
a  malfunction,  sabotage,  the  pilot  acting 
under  duress,  or  Soviet  electronic  counter- 
measures  operating  to  lure  Flight  Seven 
into  Soviet  territory? 

The  United  States  Government  states  cat- 
egorically that  at  least  eight  Soviet  inter- 
ceptors from  at  least  two  Soviet  air  bases 
were  scrambled  to  intercept  K.A.L.  night 
Seven  as  it  traveled  steadily  through  Soviet 
airspace  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  air- 
liner crossed  Kamchatka  and  flew  out  over 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  still  on  its  steady  if  er- 
roneous course.  Inexorably.  Flight  Seven  re- 
entered Soviet  airspace  over  the  southern 
tip  of  Sakhalin  Island  where,  within  min- 
utes of  agairi  leaving  Soviet  airspace,  it  was 
intercepted  by  three  Soviet  aircraft. 

The  timetable  of  events  constructed  by 
U.S.  and  Japanese  government  agencies  tells 
us  of  events  during  the  last  25  minutes  in 
the  life  of  Lawrence  Patton  McDonald. 

3:10  A.M..  SEPTEMBER  FIRST  lAUGUST  31.  2:iO 
P.M.  IN  WASHINGTON' 

K.A.L.  Flight  Seven  is  now  flying  over  the 
southern  tip  of  Sakhalin  Island.  At  least 
three  Soviet  interceptors  are  scrambled. 
Radar  tracking  and  communications  inter- 
cepts of  this  unusual  Soviet  air  activity  over 
Sakhalin  are  carried  out  by  Japanese  air-de- 
fense radar  facilities  near  Wakkanai.  only 
34  miles  from  Sakhalin. 

3:12  A.M. 

Three  Soviet  interceptors,  all  apparently 
SU-15  "Flagons."  find  K.A.L.  Flight  Seven 
two  hours  and  12  minutes  after  Soviet  radar 
had  commenced  tracking  the  huge  airliner. 
The  SU-15,  primarily  a  high-altitude  inter- 
ceptor in  deployment  since  1967  and  now 
being  replaced  by  Mig-23s,  normally  carries 
two  air-to-air  missiles.  One  is  a  radar- 
homing  missile  and  the  other  is  the  infra- 
red-homing AA-3.  which  has  a  range  of  10 
miles.  SU-lSs  are  not  normally  armed  with 
cannon. 

A  Soviet  pilot,  presumably  the  leader  of 
the  interceptor  group,  reports  to  his  ground 
control  that  "the  target"'  is  flying  "at  10,000 
meters"  (32,000  feet).  A  transcript  released 
by  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency  quoted  the 
Soviet  pilot  as  saying:  "He  is  now  within 
sight.  We  have  approached  within  two  kilo- 
meters [1.2  miles].  The  plane  [U.S.  officials 
say  the  Soviet  pilot  always  referred  to  the 
K.A.L.  airliner  as  "the  target"]  does  not  yet 
seem  to  be  aware  of  us.  We  will  continue 
pursuit." 


3:  IS  A.M. 


Flying  at  32,000  feet.  K.A.L.  Plight  Seven 
contacts  Narita  air-traffic  control  and  re- 
ports its  position  as  147  East  Longitude  and 
4r  North  Latitude,  southeast  of  Japan's 
northern-most  island  of  Hokkaido. 

Japanese  Defense  Agency  officials  have 
stated  that  their  radars  showed  no  aircraft 
at  that  location.  Eventually,  after  checking 
the  data  recorded  on  their  monitors,  they 
discovered  that  the  K.A.L.  747  jumbo  jet 
was  almost  400  miles  northwest  at  141"  East, 
47'  North— over  Sakhalin,  a  little  north  of 
the  city  of  Yuzhno  Sakhalinsk. 

Flight  Seven  asks  the  Narita  traffic  con- 
trol for  permission  to  climb  to  35,000  feet. 
Narita  replies.  "Please  wait  for  a  moment." 

3:20  A.M. 

Narita  to  K.A.L.  Flight  Seven:  "[Request 
to  climb  to  35.000  feet]  acknowledged.  Rise 
to  35,000." 

3:21   A.M. 

Soviet  pilot  reports  to  his  ground  control 
that  "the  target"  is  flying  at  "10.00  meters'" 
[32.000  feet]. 

3:23  A.M. 

The  following  is  from  the  Japanese  Trans- 
port Ministry  transcript  of  K.A.L.  Flight 
Seven  broadcasting  to  Narita. 

K.A.L.  Seven:  "Will  climb  to  35,000  feet. 
Leaving  32,000  altitude." 

Narita:  "Roger."' 

At  this  point,  at  least  one  of  the  Soviet 
SU-15S  comes  up  close  alongside  the  K.A.L. 
747.  A  Soviet  pilot  radios  to  his  ground  con- 
trol that  the  airliner  flashed  its  navigation- 
al lights  and  rocked  its  wings.  These  are  the 
accepted  international  signals  which  are 
supposed  to  be  given  by  a  civilian  aircraft  to 
acknowledge  that  it  has  been  intercepted  by 
a  military  aircraft.  At  that  point  the  mili- 
tary interceptor  normally  moves  in  front  of 
the  civilian  plane  so  that  it  can  follow  it  to 
an  airfield  and  land. 

The  Soviet  ground  control  instead  orders 
the  SU-15  interceptors  to  take  aim  and  fire 
their  missiles.  The  U.S.  Government  cate- 
gorically states  that  at  least  one  of  the  SU- 
lSs  was  so  close  to  the  K.A.L.  747  that  he 
had  to  veer  away  and  drop  back  so  that  he 
could  fire  his  air-to-air  missile  without  being 
struck  by  shrapnel  or  debris  from  Flight 
Seven. 

3:2s  A.M. 

K.A.L.  Flight  Seven  radios  to  Narita 
tower:  "This  is  KAL  7  .  .  .  .'"  The  transmis- 
sion fades,  and  resumes  two  minutes  later; 
but.  in  the  interim.  Japanese  Defense  Minis- 
try transcripts  show  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  the  SU-15s  and  their  ground 
control: 

Soviet  Ground  Control:  "Take  aim  at  the 
target."" 

SU-15  Pilot:  "Aim  taken. '" 

Soviet  Ground  Control:  "Fire." 

SU-15  Pilot:  "Fired." 

3:26  A.M. 

The  United  States  Government  categori- 
cally states  that  a  Soviet  SU-15  pilot  ra- 
dioed to  his  ground  control  that  he  had 
fired  a  missile,  that  the  target  was  de- 
stroyed, and  that  he  was  breaiking  away 
from  the  engagement.  The  Soviet  intercep- 
tors climbed  to  50,000  feet.  The  Japanese 
transcripts  also  confirm  that  the  Soviet 
pilot  reported  he  had  fired  a  missile  and 
that  the  target  "was  crushed  down""— a  liter- 
al translation  of  Russian  pilot  slang  for 
"shot  down  and  destroyed."" 

Japanese  defense  officials  state  that  all 
three  Soviet  interceptors  fired  mi.ssiles  at 
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the  Boeing  747.  They  quote  one  pilot  as 
saying:  I  am  going  to  fire  a  missile.  Target 
is  K.A.t-  airliner." 

r.ii  A.M. 
Narita  tower  receives  a  burst  of  incompre- 
hensible radio  noise  from  K.A.L.  Flight 
Seven,  then  silence.  During  the  next  11  min- 
utes. Japanese  radars  tracli  the  fall  of  the 
Boeing  747  from  35.000  feet. 

3:31  A.M. 

Korean  Airlines  Flight  Seven  disappears 
from  radar  screens. 

4:30  A.M. 
The  Soviets  order  an  air  search  of  the 
area  in  which  the  aircraft  disappeared  near 
the  small  Soviet  island  of  Morenon.  They 
later  report  wreckage,  some  bodies,  and  a 
kerosene  fuel  slick.  No  survivors  are  report- 
ed. 

We  do  not  know  what  took  place  on  board 
K.A.L.  Flight  Seven  during  those  last  min- 
utes, but  we  do  know  that  Larry  McDonald, 
unable  to  defend  himself  aboard  a  civilian 
passenger  airliner,  was  stalked  by  the  Soviet 
Air  Force,  and  as  the  aircraft  was  within 
seconds  of  leaving  Soviet  airspace  he  was 
murdered  along  with  268  other  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Although  the  reported  crash  site  is  within 
a  mile  of  international  waters,  the  Soviets 
refused  to  allow  Japanese  fishing  or  rescue 
boats,  which  were  only  a  few  miles  away,  to 
enter  Soviet  waters  to  aid  in  search  and 
rescue  efforts.  Evidence  of  the  massacre  was 
hidden,  perhaps  for  all  time. 

Why  Did  It  Happen? 
The  customary  ethical  and  humanitarian 
considerations  of  Western  civilization  pro- 
vide no  clues  to  the  rationale  for  the  Soviet 
decision  to  shoot  down  an  off-course  civilian 
commercial  airliner  which  had  l)een  inter- 
cepted and  had  acknowledged  its  compli- 
ance with  intercept  procedure  by  flashing 
its  navigation  lights  and  dipping  its  wings. 

American  defense  officials  familiar  with 
the  Soviet  military  command  structure  say 
they  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Soviets  had  a 
hard  and  fast  policy  of  shooting  down  every 
off-course  civilian  aircraft  that  blundered 
into  the  U.S.S.R.s  air  space,  K.A.L.  Flight 
Seven  would  have  been  shot  down  over  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula  when  it  first  entered 
Soviet  airspace.  They  say  the  fact  that  2.5 
hours  elapsed  while  the  Boeing  747  main- 
tained its  steady  course  and  altitude  indi- 
cates, without  the  slightest  doubt,  that  the 
decision  iis  to  what  action  to  take  was  re- 
layed far  up  the  Soviet  chain  of  command 
to  the  "big  board"  of  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand in  Moscow. 

There  is  no  question  that  Soviet  Air  De- 
fense radar  operators  knew  that  the  distinc- 
tive "blip"  on  their  screens  was  the  regular- 
ly scheduled  Korean  Airlines  Flight  Seven, 
and  they  undoubtedly  had  their  radar  eyes 
on  the  airliner  when  it  first  began  to 
wander  off  course  east  of  Kamchatka.  Mili- 
tary radar  operators  get  to  know  the  regular 
civilian  flight  schedules  by  heart,  and  at 
least  one  Soviet  emigre  who  did  his  military 
service  as  a  Kamchatka  radar  man  con- 
firmed this.  He  said  that  the  "blip"  of  an 
oddly  configured  giant  aircraft  like  a  747,  di- 
verging from  a  regular  airway  at  the  time  of 
a  regularly  scheduled  commercial  flight  and 
flying  at  the  usual  altitude,  would  have 
been  expected  and  could  not  have  been  mis- 
t&ken  for  any  other  type  of  aircraft. 

U.S.  Defense  Department  officials  also  say 
that  the  commander  of  the  Soviet  Air  De- 
fense Forces  in  Military  District  10  (Par 
E^ast)  would  have  been  awakened  and  told  of 


the  intruder.  At  the  very  least,  he  would 
have  referred  the  decision  as  to  what  to  do 
back  to  Moscow  where  it  was  early  evening. 
If  the  decision  to  destroy  the  airliner  were 
purely  a  military  one,  the  lowest  possible 
level  on  which  it  could  have  been  taken  is 
by  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  A.I.  Kol- 
dunov.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Air  De- 
fense Forces:  or  by  his  direct  superior.  First 
Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  N.V.  Ogarkov. 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

Most  Pentagon  analysts  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary-politico command  maintain  that  no 
order  to  destroy  a  civilian  airliner,  whose 
loss  would  inevitably  precipitate  a  major 
international  incident  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  Administration  was  starting  to  warm 
up  relations  with  Moscow  regarding  a  possi- 
ble Reagan- Andropov  summit  and  conces- 
sior\s  in  arms-control  negotiations,  could 
have  been  given  without  Politburo-level  ap- 
proval. This  means  with  the  concurrence  of 
Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  Dimitri  F.  Us- 
tinov, who  is  not  a  military  man  but  an  ap- 
paratchik of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  long  years  of  political  ex- 
perience on  the  Politburo  and  one  of  Yuri 
Andropov's  main  allies. 

So  we  are  back  to  asking  what  factors 
might  have  brought  about  the  decision  to 
destroy  Flight  Seven. 

Scenario  One:  K.A.L.  Flight  Seven  was  a 
target  of  opportunity  whose  destruction  was 
likely  to  provide  the  Soviets  with  long-term 
political  gains.  First,  shooting  down  a  civil- 
ian airliner  scheduled  to  land  in  Seoul. 
South  Korea,  on  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  U.S.-Korea  Defense 
Treaty  could  have  been  intended  to  throw 
South  Korea's  elaborate  celebration  plans 
into  mourning,  to  frighten  and  intimidate 
South  Korea  with  the  message  that,  despite 
Seoul's  alliance  with  Washington,  Moscow 
was  the  Eastern  superpower  and  could  act 
as  brutally  as  it  wished,  whenever  it  wished. 
The  same  lesson  would  be  taught  to  all 
the  other  Asian  nations  aligned  with  the 
U.S.  Especially  Japan,  against  which  the  So- 
viets have  in  the  past  two  years  resorted  in- 
creasingly to  threat  and  intimidation  to  gal- 
vanize Japanese  pacifists  into  action  against 
Prime  Minister  Nakasones  efforts  to  in- 
crease Japan's  Self-Defense  Forces. 

Secondly,  later  this  fall.  President  Reagan 
is  to  visit  Japan,  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  other  Asian  allies.  A  callous 
attack  on  an  unarmed  civilian  airliner  which 
became  a  target  of  opportunity  might  cast  a 
pall  over  the  American  efforts  to  strengthen 
our  Pacific  alliances. 

If  this  was  Soviet  thinking,  it  very  badly 
misfired— producing  exactly  the  opposite  re- 
sults. The  incident  has  strengthened  the 
anti-Communist  alliance  in  the  Far  East 
and  encouraged  further  military  prepared- 
ness. It  is  inconceivable  that  it  would  have 
had  any  other  result,  and  the  Soviets  would 
have  known  that. 

Scenario  Two:  The  Korean  Airlines  flight 
was  a  target  of  opportunity  seized  upon  by 
Soviet  military  hawks"  led  by  Defense 
Minister  Ustinov  and  his  generals  who 
wanted  to  embarrass  Andropov,  undermine 
his  summit  preparations,  and  generate  Po- 
litburo pressure  to  oust  the  former  K.G.B. 
chief  and  install  a  military  leadership. 

If  so.  heads  will  roll.  The  scenario  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

Scenario  Three:  The  Soviet  military  is  run 
by  drunken  incompetents,  so  that:  (a)  the 
radar  operators  thought  the  Boeing  747  was 
a  U.S.  B-52.  an  A.W.A.C.S.  spy  plane,  or  a 
RC-135  reconnaissance  aircraft;  (b)  the  in- 
terceptor pilots  could  not  see  the  red  and 


white  K.A.L.  insignia  (although  there  was  a 
half  moon,  a  clear  sky.  and  they  were  flying 
so  hard  alongside  the  passenger  airliner 
they  couldn't  fire  their  missiles  until  they 
veered  off  and  dropped  back);  and,  (c)  there- 
fore Soviet  Air  Defense  commanders  or- 
dered the  aircraft  destroyed  as  a  hostile  in- 
vader rather  than  trying  to  force  it  down 
and  capture  the  "spy  "  equipment  and  crew. 
In  this  version,  the  destruction  of  a  "mili- 
tary spy  plane"  would  inhibit  the  U.S.  from 
future  efforts  to  conduct  low-level  intelli- 
gence missions  over  Soviet  air  defense  or  nu- 
clear-missile submarine,  naval,  and  other 
military  installations. 

But  we  have  the  recording  of  a  Soviet 
pilot  identifying  the  plane  as  a  K.A.L.  air- 
liner. 

Scenario  Four:  The  Soviet  Air  Defense 
Force  commander  decided  on  his  own  to 
order  the  aircraft  shot  down  knowing  it  was 
a  civilian  passenger  flight  because  this 
action  is  embodied  in  inflexible  standing 
orders  issued  after  the  1978  incident  in 
which  a  K.A.L.  flight  wandered  off  course 
for  1. 000  miles  through  the  Soviet  Arctic 
and  was  shot  down,  with  only  two  lives  lost, 
over  a  frozen  lake. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  and  given  both  the 
long  delay  and  the  orders  from  the  ground, 
this  is  unlikely. 

Scenario  Five:  The  Soviets  are  telling  the 
truth  in  claiming  that  they  believed  the 
K.A.L.  Boeing  747  was  a  spy  plane  since  Aer- 
oflot,  Cubana  Airlines,  and  all  the  satellite 
airlines  are  routinely  used  for  spying  on 
Western  military  facilities.  Thus  the  SovieU 
assumed  that  the  off-course  K.A.L.  Flight 
Seven  was  a  spy  plane  after  some  closely 
held  Soviet  military  secrets  on  Kamchatka. 
Soviet  high  military  and/or  civilian  leaders 
decided  that  the  aircraft  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed to  protect  secrets  inevitably  re- 
vealed to  the  aircraft  and  its  passengers. 

However.  Pentagon  officials  who  daily 
view  information  sent  back  by  U.S.  surveil- 
lance satellites  say  that  the  region  is  no 
more  "strategic"  than  any  other  section  of 
Soviet  border,  and  that  although  the  plane 
flew  south  of  the  Petropavlosk-Kamchatkiy 
submarine  base,  there  is  nothing  of  signifi- 
cance a  civilian  aircraft  could  see  at  night 
that  the  various  types  of  military  satellites 
can't  see  a  thousand  times  better. 

Pentagon  officials  also  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  of  exceptional  interest  on  Sakhalin 
Island. 

Scenario  Six:  The  K.A.L.  airliner  entered 
Soviet  airspace  because  it  was  being  hi- 
jacked to  Pyongyang  by  a  North  Korean 
agent  who  did  not  expect  any  problem  from 
Soviet  interceptors.  The  Soviet  K.G.B.  or 
the  Air  Defense  Forces  were  not  told  of  the 
plot  to  embarrass  Seoul  and  the  Soviets  put 
into  effect  one  of  the  preceding  scenarios. 
Again,  far-fetched. 

But  all  of  these  scenarios,  plausible  or  im- 
plausible as  they  may  be.  ignore  the  fact 
that  K.A.L.  Flight  Seven  carried  America's 
most  important  anit-Communist  leader.  So 
now  let  us  examine  the  last  scenario; 

Scenario  Seven:  Soviet  electronic  counter- 
measures  were  employed  to  lure  the  Korean 
Airlines  jet  into  Soviet  airspace  so  that  it 
could  be  shot  down,  the  Soviets  having  de- 
termined through  agents  in  the  U.S.  or 
South  Korea  that  Congressman  Larry 
McDonald  and  other  Conservative  leaders 
were  booked  on  K.A.L.  Flight  Seven.  The 
Soviet  Politburo  intended  to  eradicate  in 
one  heinous  blow  key  members  of  the  Con- 
servative leadership  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  If 
Moscow  knew  about  last-minute  travel 
changes,  it  decided  to  go  ahead  and  "liqui- 


date "  the  primary  leader.  Dr.  McDonald,  in 
the  expectation  that  without  him  his  forces 
would  fall  apart. 

Veteran  intelligence  professionals  say 
there  are  some  basic  questions  that  must  be 
answered,  including. 

Who  made  the  bookings  for  Larry  McDon- 
ald to  take  that  flight? 

Who  knew  about  it  in  the  U.S.  and  South 
Korea? 

How  did  it  come  about  that  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation  changed  their 
flights? 

When  did  that  plane  last  make  the  Flight 
Seven  trip  to  Korea  and  what  was  its  servic- 
ing record? 

Who  were  the  crew  members? 

What  is  contained  in  the  full  and  com- 
plete transcripts  of  the  Japanese  and  U.S. 
intercepts— the  signals  intelligence? 

Was  there  unusual  K.G.B.  activity  in 
Washington  during  the  flight  that  might  in- 
dicate special  interest  in  the  passenger 
manifest? 

Was  there  evidence  of  additional  commu- 
nications with  Moscow  during  the  2.5  hour 
overflight? 

Did  the  U.S.  or  Japan  monitor  or  have 
any  indication  of  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  against  the  aircraft? 

These  and  many  other  questions  must  be 
answered,  because  every  American  leader 
must  now  ask:  "If  I  stand  up  against  the 
Communists,  will  I  also  be  killed?  "  In  their 
hearts,  they  know  that  the  Cold  War  is  over 
sind  that  the  smoldering  that  presages  flame 
has  begun. 

Economics 
(By  Clarence  B.  Carson) 

It  is  not  in  me  to  write  my  usual  column. 
Life  must  go  on— that  I  know— but  for  now, 
let  me  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fallen  warri- 
or, and  to  search  among  the  wreckage  in 
which  he  fell  for  those  meanings  which  may 
help  us  all  in  returning  to  his  battle  with  re- 
newed vigor.  My  heart  is  heavy,  as  are  those 
of  many  others,  at  the  untimely  death  of 
Congressman  Larry  McDonald. 

I  look  to  the  thrust  of  Larry's  life  both  as 
a  means  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  mon- 
strous circumstances  of  his  violent  death 
and  for  inspiration  to  fight  on  without  him. 
At  times  such  as  these  it  appears,  as  was 
written  of  old,  that  there  is  no  balm  in 
Gilead.  But  I  tell  you  it  is  there,  for  it  is 
also  written: 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness;  for  they  shall  be 
filled  .... 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness  sake:  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

It  was  not  given  to  me  to  know  the  heart 
of  Larry  McDonald,  if  indeed  we  can  ever 
know  the  heart  of  any  man.  'Vet  men  are 
such  that  by  their  outwards  we  may  know 
something  of  their  inwards.  The  same  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  who  said  that  "Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness" also  said  that  by  their  fruits  you  shall 
know  them.  Dr.  McDonald's  whole  life's 
work  wsis  a  testimonial  to  his  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness  and  for  justice— for 
his  own  country,  for  the  civilization  to 
which  it  has  belonged,  and  beyond  that  to 
every  land  in  the  world.  Even  at  the 
moment  before  Communist  fighter  planes 


hurtled  him  to  his  death,  he  was  rushing  to 
far-off  Korea  to  bolster  a  people  whose 
border  is  at  the  dike  holding  back  the  tide 
of  Communist  totalitarianism. 

Larry  McDonald  not  only  longed  for  right- 
eousness but  also  stood  for  the  right.  More, 
he  was  a  force  for  right.  FYom  the  moment 
he  took  his  place  in  Congress,  he  stood  rock- 
like for  constitutional  Government,  voting 
time  and  time  again  both  to  restore  the 
Constitution  and  to  turn  back  new  viola- 
tions of  it.  He  was  a  Democrat  of  whom  Re- 
publicans could  be  proud,  a  Democrat  in  the 
great  tradition  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Cleveland,  concerned  to  limit  government  to 
its  assigned  role.  He  not  only  professed 
belief  in  individual  liberty  but  also  under- 
stood that  freedom  is  only  possible  under 
limited  government.  How  lonely  he  was  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  how  cou- 
rageous his  votes  were  in  the  face  of  such 
overwhelming  majorities  against  him.  Yet 
he  never  faltered,  for  he  never  looked  to 
majorities  for  confirmation  of  what  is  right. 

It  is  not  enough  to  stand  for  the  right, 
however;  it  is  necessary  also  to  stand  against 
the  wrong.  That  Larry  McDonald  did,  stead- 
fastly and  fervently.  He  was  an  anti-social- 
ist, anti-Fascist.  anti-Communist,  and  an 
anti-totalitarian.  He  was  National  Chairman 
of  The  John  Birch  Society.  He  founded  an 
organization.  Western  Goals,  whose  motto 
was  ".  .  .  to  rebuild  and  strengthen  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  structure  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Civilization  so  as 
to  make  any  merger  with  totalitarians  im- 
possible." 

Larry  understood  that  Communism  is  by 
its  very  nature  totalitarian,  that  it  advances 
and  holds  power  by  terror  and  violence,  and 
that  the  tide  can  be  turned  against  it  only 
by  an  intelligent  and  determined  struggle. 
He  understood  the  hidden  machinations 
and  seductive  devices  by  which  Communists 
gain  sway,  and  he  labored  to  expose  them. 
Communism  had  both  a  knowledgeable  and 
implaceable  enemy  in  Larry  McDonald.  The 
Soviet  Communists  silenced  him  in  the  only 
way  they  could:  by  a  stealthy  and  dastardly 
assault  in  the  dark  of  night  upon  a  peaceful 
passenger  plane. 

Yet  Congressman  McDonald  was  reviled 
and  persecuted  of  men.  For  his  tenaciously 
principled  stands  for  the  right  in  Congress, 
he  was  reviled  as  inflexible,  a  "rightwing  ex- 
tremist,"  a  reactionary,  a  person  not  to  be 
reckoned  with  but  to  be  ignored.  So  he  was 
by  the  Left.  Although  he  was  elected  time 
and  again  from  his  District,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  only  one  Committee,  the  absolute  min- 
imum. 

It  was  Larry  McDonald's  way,  though,  to 
ignore  the  slights,  to  join  in  efforts  with 
those  friendly  to  his  cause,  and  to  stick  to 
the  business  of  revitalizing  America,  holding 
fast  to  that  which  is  good,  and  becoming  a 
center  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  might 
repair. 

We  are  bidden  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding- 
ly glad  for  those  who  have  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness,  but  have  been 
reviled  and  persecuted  for  their  best  efforts. 
Great  is  their  reward  in  Heaven.  Indeed,  our 
hearts  are  not  heavy  for  Lawrence  P. 
McDonald.  We  are  deeply  saddened  by  the 
untimeliness  of  his  death,  angered  by  the 
callous  and  brutal  killing,  appalled  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  remains,  and  grieved 
for  the  widow  and  fatherless  children  he 
left  behind.  Yet  let  us  remember  that  his 
thirst  is  now  being  slaked,  his  hunger  re- 
lieved, and  his  longings  fulfilled  in  a  better 
place. 

But  our  hearts  are  heavy,  because  the  bur- 
dens he  bore  with  such  assurance  and  grace 


have  now  shifted  to  our  shoulders.  If  we  are 
less  able  than  he,  less  filled  with  a  clear 
vision,  less  tenacious  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
goals,  his  death  can  only  be  a  signal  to  us  to 
redouble  our  efforts  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  barbarous  murder  by  Communists  only 
dolefully  confirms  the  Tightness  of  the 
whole  thrust  of  his  life. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  An  important  founda- 
tion of  Judaeo-Christian  civilization  is 
that  men  must  take  appropriate  action 
in  response  to  crime.  Even  a  child 
knows  that  transgression  merits  puni- 
tive measures  in  response.  The  Ameri- 
can people  and  all  civilized  nations 
demand  that  strong  punitive  action  be 
taken  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Pun- 
ishing this  Soviet  crime  with  real  sanc- 
tions will  help  to  preserve  world  peace. 

The  Soviets  have  now  stated  clearly 
and  publicly  that  they  intend  to  shoot 
down  any  unarmed  civilian  airliner 
that  may  inadvertently  stray  into 
their  airspace.  This  is  contrary  to 
international  law,  as  well  as  their  own 
law,  as  Senator  Helms  has  pointed 
out.  President  Reagan,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Baker,  and 
all  the  world  agree  that  America  must 
show  the  Soviets  that  this  kind  of  be- 
havior and  threats  of  repetition  are 
simply  unacceptable,  and  will  not  be 
allowed  to  recur  without  severe  conse- 
quences. 

The  whole  world  realizes  that  the 
recent  Soviet  shoot-down  of  an  un- 
armed commercial  airliner  violates  all 
accepted  norms  of  international  law, 
and  is  outside  the  scope  of  civilized  be- 
havior. This  deliberate  destruction  of 
the  Korean  airliner  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  was  an  act  of  war  against  the 
whole  world.  But  such  action  is  only 
symptomatic  of  the  previous  record  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  leaders  of  the 
free  world,  we  must  act  to  deter  re- 
peated Soviet  crimes  against  innocent 
people  around  the  world.  The  most  im- 
portant question  then  is  how  best  to 
deter  repeated  Soviet  barbaric  behav- 
ior. 

History  shows  that  the  Soviets  are 
only  deterred  by  firmness  and  punitive 
actions.  Words  and  rhetoric  are  appro- 
priate, but  do  not  deter  them.  Words 
are  simply  ignored  and  forgotten. 
Indeed,  only  firm  U.S.  deterrent  action 
will  have  a  meaningful,  lasting  impact 
and  help  to  keep  world  peace.  Strong 
rhetoric  and  words  followed  by  no 
sanctions  will  in  fact  be  dangerous  to 
the  peace,  because  the  Soviets  will 
only  be  encouraged  to  continue  in 
their  present  course  of  world  aggres- 
sion. Punitive  action  calibrated  to 
punish  the  crime  will  in  fact  preserve 
the  peace  better  than  any  other  course 
of  action. 

As  President  Reagan  himself  asked 
on  September  3,  1983: 

What  can  we  think  of  a  (Soviet)  regime 
that  so  broadly  trumpets  its  vision  of  peace 
and  global  disarmament  and  yet  so  callously 
and  quickly  commits  a  terrorist  act  that  sac- 
rifices the  lives  of  innocent  human  beings? 
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What  can  be  said  about  Soviet  credibility 
when  they  so  flagrantly  lie  about  such  a 
heinous  act?  What  can  be  the  scope  of  le- 
gitimate mutual  discourse  with  a  state 
whose  values  permit  such  atrocities? 

The  President's  questions  are  pro- 
found, and  they  deserve  answers  and 
action  from  the  Congress.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  President  has 
called  into  question  "business  as 
usual"  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  simply  cannot  continue  the 
status  quo  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviets.  We  must  change  our  discourse 
with  the  outlaws. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  House.  Larry  McDonald  did  not 
die  in  vain.  He  would  ask  us  now  to 
take  real,  substantive  action,  carefully 
measured  to  prevent  repetition  of  the 
crime.  We  must  above  all  change  the 
tone  and  actual  substance  of  our  dis- 
course with  the  outlaw  Soviet  nation, 
as  the  President  himself  has  suggest- 
ed. 

The  Soviets  are  again  banking  on 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  West- 
em  World  have  short  memories. 
Throughout  the  66-year  existence  of 
the  Soviet  regime,  the  world  communi- 
ty has  time  and  again  expressed  indig- 
nation and  outrage  over  atrocious  acts 
that  consistently  have  become  stand- 
ard methods  of  operation  for  the 
Soviet  system. 

Prom  the  oppression  of  their  own 
citizens,  the  construction  of  the  Berlin 
wall,  the  ruthless  quashing  of  the  free- 
dom struggles  of  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  crushing 
of  Solidarity  in  Poland,  the  use  of  in- 
humane chemical  warfare  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan,  and  geno- 
cide in  Cambodia.  The  world  seems 
always  to  look  away.  The  Soviets,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  have  never  been  truly  set 
back  by  any  of  the  free  world's  reac- 
tions to  their  incredible  history  of  ag- 
gression and  relentless  pursuit  of  their 
longstanding  geopolitical  goals.  Their 
well-founded  belief  is  that  emotions  in 
the  West  are  short-lived  and  that  past 
policies  of  appeasement  will  resume. 
The  Presidents  outrage  must  be  met 
by  appropriate  action.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate that  barbarism  has  conse- 
quences more  damaging  than  mere 
bad  publicity. 

If  any  good  can  from  this  terrible 
tragedy,  it  will  be  increased  public  un- 
derstanding and  support  for  President 
Reagan's  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs  objectives.  I  intend,  and  I  hope 
the  Congress  intends,  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  the  President's  defense  and 
foreign  policy  proposals.  It  is  these 
proposals  which  offer  the  best  long- 
term  protection  to  our  scared  free- 
doms. In  addition,  the  measures  that  I 
and  my  colleagues  will  discuss  today 
will  support  the  Presidents  initiatives, 
and  demonstrate  our  national  resolve 
to  keep  the  peace  and  to  deter  any 
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future  incidents 
sions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  and  myself  have 
submitted  an  amendment  which  would 
be  added  to  the  current  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  That  would  state,  very 
simply,  that  we  should— 
recall  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  urgent  consultations  and 
reduce  the  number  of  Soviet  diplomats  ac- 
credited to  the  United  States  to  the  number 
of  United  States  diplomats  accredited  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

What  this  is  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  they  have  some  320  people  in 
this  country,  diplomats,  many  of 
which  are  KGB  agents,  many  of  which 
they  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  in  to  put  them  in  positions 
they  are  in.  We  know  who  these 
people  are— these  would  be  the  ones 
we  should  ask  to  leave  the  country  to 
get  it  back  in  line  with  the  amount  we 
have. 

After  all.  we  are  an  open  society.  All 
an  intelligence  officer  has  to  do  in  the 
United  States  to  get  95  percent  of  his 
information  is  read  the  newspapers 
and  follow  the  vast  plethora  of  infor- 
mation that  is  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans due  to  our  free  press  in  this  coun- 
try, which  we  all  so  fondly  cherish. 

I  think  that,  in  a  closed  society  like 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  more  reason 
for  us  to  have  more  people  in  their 
country  than  there  are  for  them  here 
in  our  open,  free  country.  But,  we 
have  only  two  for  every  three  that 
they  have  here.  I  think  we  should  put 
that  back  in  order  at  parity— one 
Soviet  diplomat  for  one  American  dip- 
lomat. 

The  President  should  "conduct  a 
comprehensive  reappraisal  of  the  com- 
plete spectrum  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  relations,  including  arms  con- 
trol, human  rights,  East-West  trade, 
and  regional  issues." 

The  President  should  'report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
compliance  or  noncompliance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  all  existing  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
agreements  and  other  arms  control 
agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  party." 

No  4.  he  should— 
direct  the  United  States  negotiators  at  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks  at  Geneva  to 
link  the  possible  success  of  such  talks  with 
the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide 
by  international  law  as  a  responsible 
member  of  the  community  of  nations, 
paying  specific  attention  to  the  KAL  7  mas- 
sacre. Soviet  violations  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, the  Soviet  invasion  and  subjugation 
of  Afghanistan,  the  repression  of  Poland 
and  its  free  labor  movement,  and  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  contra- 
vention of  exis'ting  treaties; 

(5)  reemphasize  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Soviet  military  presence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine: 

(6)  declare  Poland  in  default  on  all  or  a 
part  of  the  debt  owed  to  the  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation,  recognizing  that  Poland 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet  economic 
empire  and  that  financial  credit  is  an  ele- 
ment of  national  strategy. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  if 
the  Soviets  are  so  bound  and  deter- 
mined to  dictate  to  the  Solidarity  unit 
of  the  people  in  Poland  how  they  live, 
let  us  let  them  finance  it. 

(7)  tighten  substantially  the  foreign  policy 
and  military  controls  over  the  export  of  ma- 
chine tools,  high  technology  products,  and 
equipment  for  the  development  of  Soviet  oil 
and  gas  resources;  and 

(8)  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
use  existing  statutory  authority  to  prevent 
the  import  of  any  product  or  material  pro- 
duced in  the  Soviet  Union  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  it  was  produced  without 
the  use  of  forced  labor. 

That  law  has  been  on  the  books  for 
a  long  time. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  in  a  resolution  that 
will  be  added  as  a  new  section,  section 
2,  and  it  says  that:  "It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President 
should." 

This  gives  the  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment, more  resilience,  more  resolute- 
ness, more  support  from  the  American 
people  if  we  add  these  words  to  this 
resolution  today.  It  will  demonstrate 
to  the  world  and  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  will  not  tolerate  this 
kind  of  action  and  behavior  and  that 
these  measures  are  aimed  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  happening  right  now  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  that  the  Soviet  people 
are  not  even  told  the  truth  about  what 
their  own  government's  policy  is.  They 
are  being  told  that  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  United  States  that  the  airplane 
was  shot  down.  They  are  being  told 
lies  upon  lies  upon  lies,  and  they  have 
no  way  of  knowing  this. 

But  if  we  do  some  of  these  things, 
the  leadership  of  the  Kremlin  may  not 
like  it,  but  I  think  they  will  respect  it. 
I  think  that  we  would  be  wise  in 
adding  this  sanction  language  to  this 
resolution.  It  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  President's  ability  to  discuss 
with  the  Soviets  anything  that  he 
thinks  is  important  for  us  in  terms  of 
arms  agreements  or  any  other  thing. 
It  will  in  no  way  limit  the  President's 
ability  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy.  It 
will  only  strengthen  his  hand  to  be 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

Another  point.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. President  Reagan  was  asked  pub- 
licly if  the  Soviets  were  violating  the 
1962  Kennedy-Khruschev  agreement 
which  ended  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
President  Reagan  answered: 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that  agreement 
has  been  abrogated  many  limes  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  of 
what  can  only  be  considered  offensive  weap- 
ons, not  defensive,  there. 


The  Washington  Post  of  today,  Sep- 
tember 15.  1983,  stated  that  a  Cuba 
expert  maintained  that  it  was  the  first 
time  any  administration  had  accused 
the  Soviets  of  violating  the  agreement 
that  effectively  ended  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  This  statement,  however, 
is  incorrect.  There  in  fact  have  been 
four  previous  similar  accusations  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  President 
Reagan  himself  previously  stated  on 
national  television  in  June  1982: 

You  know,  there's  been  other  things  we 
think  are  violations  also  of  the  1962  agree- 
ment. 

In  March,  1982,  CIA  Director  Casey 
stated  that  the  "1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  has  been  violated 
for  20  years." 

Also  in  March  1982,  the  then-chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen. 
David  Jones,  testified  to  Congress: 

We  (the  JCS)  interpret  Soviet  actions  in 
Cuba  as  a  violation  of  the  1962  Agreement. 

Jones  added: 

They  have  gone  beyond  the  1962  accords. 

Again,  in  March  1982,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Ikle  testified  to  Con- 
gress that  the  1962  agreement  had 
been  eroded  away  to  nothing  by  Soviet 
actions,  and  he  confirmed  the  accura- 
cy of  press  reports  of  a  Soviet  nuclear 
delivery  capability  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of 
these  Presidential  and  other  authori- 
tative official  statements  is  great. 
They  reinforce  the  importance  of  a 
report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance with  SALT  and  other  arms 
control  agreements. 

Second,  if  the  Soviets  are  really  vio- 
lating the  very  agreement  which 
brought  the  world  back  from  the  most 
dangerous  nuclear  crisis  ever  in  histo- 
ry, then,  this  fact  has  enormous  impli- 
cations. It  reinforces  the  absolute  vital 
necessity  of  U.S.  sanctions  against  the 
Soviets,  now,  before  it  is  too  late  to 
stop  further  Soviet  transgressions. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  just  across  the 
Capital  about  1  year  or  so  ago  when 
I*resident  Reagan  spoke  to  the  Con- 
gress. He  said: 

If  not  us,  who?  And  if  not  now,  when  are 
we  going  to  take  action? 

I  think  that,  with  this  heinous 
murder  of  269  innocent  people  and  one 
of  our  colleagues,  without  a  doubt,  no 
time  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  some  resolve  and  some  strong 
action. 

What  this  country  needs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  resolve  more  than  anything 
else.  The  question  that  we  are  facing  is 
will.  Do  we  have  the  will  to  resolve  to 
maintain  our  freedom  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  help 
those  friends  of  ours  in  the  free  world 
who  also  want  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom? There  can  be  no  peace  in  this 
world  without  freedom.  There  can  be 
no  peace  unless  the  Soviets  can  be 
made  to  be  civilized.  Mr.  President,  I 


would  say  to  my  colleagues  if  we  fail 
to  act  today,  to  take  some  strong  puni- 
tive action  on  the  Soviet  Union,  in  my 
judgment  we  are  failing  and  passing 
up  an  enormous  opportunity  to 
expand  true  peace  in  this  world  which 
can  only  be  found  with  freedom.  We 
have  to  take  sanctions  to  deter  the  So- 
viets from  further  transgressions 
against  law  and  peace.  We  have  to  be 
on  the  offense  with  ideas.  We  have  a 
better  way  of  life  in  the  free  world 
than  our  fellow  human  beings  have 
who  live  under  the  heel  of  Communist 
tyranny  in  the  Soviet  Union,  under 
the  dictators  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  real  tragedy  if 
we  do  not  take  strong  action  today  so 
that  the  Soviets  will  at  least  feel 
actual  sanctions  and  punishments  and 
will  actually  have  something  happen 
rather  than  just  strong  rhetoric.  If  we 
only  give  rhetoric,  they  will  be  laugh- 
ing in  the  Kremlin  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  press  articles 
supporting  my  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

First,  George  Will,  "Needed;  a  Policy 
of  Punishment,"  Newsweek,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1983. 

Second,  William  Safire,  "Sticks  and 
Stones,"  the  New  York  Times,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1983. 

Third,  "Suspend  the  Arms  Talks," 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  September 
13,  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Sept.  12,  1983] 

Needed:  A  Policy  of  Punishment 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

The  shocking  thing  is  how  shocked  people 
are.  The  day  the  Soviet  regime  murdered 
another  269  persons  was  the  24,041st  day 
since  the  regime  was  founded.  Since  1917 
the  regime  has  killed  at  least  20  million  of 
its  own  citizens,  an  average  of  more  than 
800  a  day  for  66  years.  Unless  the  Red  Army 
massacred  another  Afghanistan  village  last 
Thursday,  the  regime  had  a  below-average 
day  of  blood. 

Why  are  people  so  startled  when  the 
Soviet  regime  acts  in  character?  Nothing  in 
nature— not  even  granite,  which  water 
wears  away  over  time— is  as  durable  as  illu- 
sions grounded  in  a  desire  to  avoid  facing 
nasty  facts.  Oh,  yes.  with  metronomic  regu- 
larity the  Soviet  Union  does  shatter  some 
Americans'  illusions.  But  Americans  are  a 
manufacturing  people,  so  they  manufacture 
new  illusions  about  Soviet  willingness  to 
move  up  from  barbarism.  In  1979,  after  62 
years  of  domestic  carnage  and  international 
gangsterism,  the  Soviet  regime  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  said  gosh  that  sure  opens  my  eyes. 

Why  did  the  Soviet  regime,  after  2'-^ 
hours  of  thinking  about  it.  murder  another 
269  persons?  Well,  why  not?  The  benefits 
are  clear  enough  (the  benefits  of  intimida- 
tion, especially  of  Japan),  and  the  costs  are 
almost  certainly  going  to  be  negligible,  and 
brief. 

The  Soviet  deed  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
U.N.  debate.  For  the  Kremlin  that  was  an 
ordeal  akin  to  being  bombarded  with  marsh- 


mallows.  Thank  God  it  is  not  December  or 
some  dunce  would  suggest  dimming  the  na- 
tional Christmas  tree.  The  state  of  Ohio, 
which  has  a  better  foreign  policy  than  the 
United  States,  has  removed  Russian  vodka 
from  state-run  liquor  stores.  Perhaps  the 
269  murders  will  complicate  the  process  of 
subordinating  foreign  policy  to  presidential 
politics.  Perhaps  it  will  now  be  harder  for 
the  president  to  sally  off  to  an  election-year 
summit  and  sign  an  arms-control  agreement 
ruined  by  American  eagerness.  But  summits 
and  agreements  have  no  noticeable  influ- 
ence on  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  rainmak- 
ers—the "yellow  rain"  rainmakers. 

IMPARTIALITY 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  condemn  Korean  Air  Lines 
for  aggressively  bumping  into  Soviet  air-to- 
air  missiles,  but  various  other  "peace"  par- 
ties, with  the  impartiality  for  which  they 
are  famous,  have  announced:  The  Soviet 
deed  proves  the  irrationality  of  "the  super- 
powers" and  demonstrates  the  paranoia  to 
which  U.S.  policy  has  driven  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  everyone  must  disarm,  starting 
now,  starting  here. 

The  cotton-candy  language  of  journalism 
spreads  a  sticky  goo  of  imprecision  over 
events  like  the  attack  on  the  plane.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  referred  to  as  a  "tragedy." 
No.  when  children  die  of  leukemia,  that  is  a 
tragedy.  When  they  are  blown  to  bits  by  an 
act  of  state,  that  is  an  atrocity,  and  one 
worthy  of  Hitler's  former  allies.  But  too 
many  persons  by  now  have  too  large  a  stake 
in  muzzy  language.  Remember  the  merry 
disdain  that  showered  down  upon  President 
Reagan  when,  in  his  first  press  conference, 
he  talked  about  how  the  Soviet  Union  lies? 
"There  you  go  again."  said  his  cultured  de- 
spisers.  when  he  recently  referred  to  the 
"evil  empire." 

His  words  are  fine,  but  he  has  not  got  a 
policy  worthy  of  them.  What  is  needed  is  a 
policy  not  merely  of  punishment,  but  of 
steady  deterrents  and  leverage.  A  suitable 
policy,  one  that  was  desirable  even  before 
this  atrocity,  is  at  hand.  But  the  hands  of 
this  administration  are  not  apt  to  reach  for 
it  at  this  late  date. 

Felix  Rohatyn.  the  Investment  banker 
and  Democratic  thinker,  says:  The  Soviet 
Union  has  shot  down  an  airplane.  We 
should  shoot  down  a  Soviet-controlled  coun- 
try. Western  governments  should  national- 
ize the  loans  Western  banks  ha\e  made  to 
communist  countries.  The  governments 
should  buy  up  the  debts  at  a  substantial  dis- 
count—at. say,  between  25  and  50  cents  on 
the  dollar  (that  is  between  25  and  50  cents 
more  than  some  of  them  are  worth).  Then  it 
should  declare  Poland  in  default,  drying  up 
the  flow  of  credit  to  that  country  and  slow- 
ing the  flow  to  all  other  Soviet  satellites. 

This  would  give  the  banks  a  little  liquidi- 
ty—more than  they  deserve,  given  their  irre- 
sponsibility. It  also  would  force  them  to  quit 
cooking  their  books,  pretending  that  virtual- 
ly irrecoverable  loans  retain  their  full  face 
value  as  assets.  But  the  principal  benefit 
would  be  for  foreign  policy. 

Credit  is  a  strategic  weapon.  Like  other 
strategic  weapons,  it  should  not  be  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Credit  for  communists  should 
no  more  be  controlled  by  private  banks  that 
the  MX  should  be  controlled  by  Hertz 
Loans— if  any— for  the  East  bloc  should  be 
government  to  government,  so  that  Western 
policy  will  no  longer  be  hostage  to  commer- 
cial calculations. 
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BKLLT  UP 

Were  credit  nationalized,  we  could  say  to 
the  Kremlin:  You  want  credit  for  your 
basket-case  economies?  Pine— but  it  will  be 
contingent  on  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing. You  reject  such  linkage.  Pine— you  pay 
for  Poland,  and  have  fun  when  Romania 
goes  belly  up. 

During  martial  law  Poland  received  from 
the  West  a  substantial  subsidy:  its  debts 
were  rescheduled.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  a  shameful  subsidizer:  Poland  has  not 
paid  debts  owed  to  the  U.S.  government,  yet 
the  United  States  has  not  put  Poland  in  de- 
fault. Some  bankers  say  that  forcing  default 
would  lie  too  kind  to  Poland,  because  it 
would  wipe  the  slate  clean.  Poland's  regime 
knows  better;  otherwise  it  would  declare  de- 
fault on  its  own.  Poland  today  is  receiving, 
in  effect  money  at  6  percent  from  the  West 
while  Americans  pay  more  than  twice  that 
for  mortgages.  If  Democratic  candidates 
cannot  make  an  issue  of  that,  they  should 
be  burned  on  a  pyre  of  their  bumper  stick- 
ers. 

The  Soviet  Union  suffocates  entire  na- 
tions without  even  a  suspension  of  subsidies 
from  the  West.  What  has  it  to  fear  from  re- 
action to  the  armihilation  of  a  mere  plane 
load  of  people?  A  regime  whose  essential 
policy  is  intimidation  has  added  another 
brutality  to  its  repertoire.  But  the  diplomat- 
ic minuet  will  continue,  from  Madrid  to 
Geneva.  The  grain  shipments  will  continue 
and  so  will  the  subsidized  sale  of  'nonstrate- 
gic"  goods— as  though  such  a  distinction 
makes  sense  regarding  a  toUlitarian  nation 
with  a  command  economy  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  militarism.  Faster  than  a  heaueek- 
ing  missile,  there  will  be  business  as  usual, 
especially  for  business. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  8.  1983] 
Sticks  and  Stones 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.  Septemlier  7— A  U.S.  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  Soviet  massacre  of 
61  U.S.  citizens  traveling  under  the  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  passports,  has  sounded  off  more 
fiercely  than  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  has 
acted  more  pusillanimously  than  Jimmy 
Carter. 

Never  in  the  course  of  Presidential  history 
have  so  many  bombastic  words  been  accom- 
panied by  so  much  handwringing  and  such 
little  action.  No  wonder  dovish  commenta- 
tors have  been  lavishing  praise  on  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  limit  his  reaction  to  an 
orgy  of  oratorical  self-righteousness:  no 
matter  what  the  provocation,  the  march  to 
the  election-year  summit  must  go  on. 

Here  is  what  happened  near  the  Soviet- 
Japanese  border.  Our  electronic  ears  told  us 
that  a  major  Soviet  missile  test  was  in  its 
beginning  stages:  as  usual,  one  of  our  RC- 
135  spy  planes  was  sent  up  to  observe  the 
test  from  a  position  well  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  Korean  civil- 
ian jumbo  jet  wandered  off  course  into  the 
area.  Preparations  for  the  missile  test  were 
promptly  shut  down:  as  that  mission  was 
scrubbed,  our  reconnaissance  plane  re- 
turned to  its  base. 

The  local  Soviet  air  commander  asked 
Moscow  what  to  do  about  the  civilian  jumbo 
jet  about  to  exit  Soviet  air  space  going 
toward  Japan.  Prom  this  point  on.  I'm  spec- 
ulating: a  high  defense  official  recalled  the 
embarrassment  within  the  Soviet  military  a 
few  years  ago  when  a  lost  aircraft  penetrat- 
ed 1.000  miles  into  Russia  without  being 
challenged.  With  the  Korean  plane  about  to 
escape  unharmed,   he  went  by   the  Soviet 


book  and  shot  it  down  with  little  concern 
for  the  269  human  beings  aboard.  The 
Soviet  leadership  then  went  into  its  hunker- 
down  mode  and  blundered  into  demonstra- 
ble lying. 

Here  is  why  Moscow  did  not  permit 
search-and-rescue  efforts  and  will  not  allow 
other  nations  to  help  bring  up  the  wreck- 
age; The  K.G.B.'s  disinformation  unit  will 
now  create  and  plant  proof"  that  the  air- 
liner was  on  a  spying  mission.  We  can 
expect  Western  electronic  spying  gear— per- 
haps an  artfully  recreated  recording  in  a 
Boeing  black  box— to  be  dunked  in  salt 
water  and  then  "recovered"  from  the  real 
wreckage.  That  Russian  perversion  of  the 
truth  will  be  believed  by  the  Soviet  peoples 
and  their  fellow  travelers  until  another 
Khrushchev  surfaces  to  discredit  the  Andro- 
pov regime. 

Why  then,  in  the  light  of  Soviet  policy  to 
shoot  lost  civilians  as  spies  and  to  tough  out 
protests,  does  Mr.  Reagan  fulminate  ful- 
somely  on  television  without  calling  for  sig- 
nificant economic  or  diplomatic  retaliation? 
Because  our  President  sees  this  merely  as  a 
propaganda  opportunity  that  will  help  him 
undercut  the  freeze  demonstrations  in 
Europe  and  bolster  his  MX  vote  In  the 
House. 

Mr.  Reagan's  political  operatives  and 
State  Department  detentenlks  fall  to  see 
that  after  he  has  finished  glorying  in  our 
victimization,  and  after  he  has  milked  the 
incident  for  all  it  is  worth  in  "world  opin- 
ion." Moscow  will  once  again  have  shown 
that  no  aggressive  action  it  undertakes  is 
likely  to  cause  it  pain.  Invade  Afghanistan, 
get  a  double-sized  grain  deal  complete  with 
groveling  by  the  Reagan  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: execute  hostage  airline  passengers, 
get  not  even  the  cancellation  of  a  meeting 
l)etween  Foreign  Ministers.  We  make  debat- 
ing points  in  the  U.N.  while  the  Kremlin  ef- 
fectively intimidates  the  world. 

No.  we  should  not  cancel  arms  control 
talks  or  break  off  relations.  But  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  more  than  set  his  jaw  while  he 
offers  his  other  check.  To  affect  Soviet  be- 
havior, we  must  demonstrate  that  barbarity 
has  consequences  beyond  bad  publicity. 

For  example,  Mr.  Reagan  has  just  O.K.d 
the  sale  of  American  pipelaying  equipment 
to  help  the  Russians  construct  their  strate- 
gically potent  gas  pipeline  to  Europe.  The 
excuse:  If  Caterpillar  didn't  get  the  busi- 
ness, the  Russians  would  buy  from  the  only 
other  supplier,  the  Japanese.  But  Japan  has 
been  insulted  in  the  airline  massacre;  might 
that  Government  not  agree  to  join  in  with- 
holding sales  in  memory  of  the  28  Japanese 
who  were  murdered?  No  such  obvious  sug- 
gestions for  economic  retaliation  have  even 
been  placed  before  Mr.  Reagan. 

Similarly,  we  have  been  going  along  with 
the  cottage  industry  built  up  around  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  We  traded  recognition  of 
Soviet  World  War  II  gains  for  human  rights 
promises  that  turned  out  to  be  farcical.  Mr. 
Reagan  should  inform  the  meeting  in 
Madrid  that  his  Secretary  of  State  will  not 
only  refuse  to  sign  more  documents,  but  will 
begin  the  process  of  rescinding  U.S.  approv- 
al of  the  pact  that  the  Russians  have  so 
often  violated  and  mocked.  Its  propaganda 
value  Is  now  nil;  lets  get  back  what  we  paid. 
Only  a  President  with  a  hard-line  image 
could  get  away  with  the  empty  posturing  of 
Mr.  Reagan  as  he  dithers  noisily  through 
his  first  Soviet  challenge.  Makes  you 
wonder:  Would  the  dovish  Mr.  Mondale  or 
the  owlish  Senator  Glenn  be  under  pressure 
to  talk  less  and  do  more? 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  13. 
1983] 

Suspend  the  Arms  Talks 
In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  murder  of  269 
people  on  the  Korean  airliner,  something 
approaching  an  official  consensus  holds  (a) 
we  need  to  find  some  stronger  way  to  react 
and  (b)  we  shouldn't  let  the  incident  inter- 
fere with  arms-control  negotiations.  This  is 
the  first  clue  that  the  one  proper  reaction  is 
to  suspend  the  arms  talks. 

Now  of  course,  the  president  was  quite 
right  not  to  do  anything  so  dramatic  in  his 
first  reaction  to  the  incident;  this  is  some- 
thing to  be  done  with  due  deliberation 
rather  than  an  Instant  response.  And  of 
course,  we  do  have  to  learn  to  live  on  the 
same  planet  with  the  Russians,  and  need  to 
keep  open  the  long-run  possibility  of  reach- 
ing arms  agreements  with  them.  But  In 
trying  to  accomplish  any  such  ends,  the  ab- 
solute key  is  finding  some  way  to  induce  the 
Soviets  to  modify  the  belligerent  and  deceit- 
ful behavior  so  vividly  demonstrated  in  the 
airliner  incident,  and  so  often  repeated  in 
the  arms  negotiations  themselves.  It  is  no 
service  to  the  eventual  prospects  of  arms 
control  to  suggest  that  we  are  willing  to  tol- 
erate this  kind  of  conduct. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  range  of 
Soviet  actions  concerning  Plight  007:  First 
the  barbaric  decision  to  shoot  down  the  air- 
liner because  it  intruded  on  Soviet  airspace. 
Then  a  flood  of  lies  and  denials.  Then  the 
bluster  that  they,  not  the  269  dead,  were 
the  wronged  party.  Finally  an  admission 
that  yes,  they  did  "end"  the  Korean  flight. 
Then  a  briefing  by  their  top  general  putting 
the  blame  on  the  U.S.— no  doubt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  forgeries  to  support  the  wholly  Im- 
plausible accusation  that  the  U.S.  would 
send  a  civilian  airliner  on  an  intelligence 
mission.  Finally,  a  declaration  by  their  for- 
eign minister,  at  a  conference  supposedly 
devoted  to  human  rights,  that  given  a 
chance  they  would  do  the  whole  thing  over 
again. 

Now  consider  that  these  are  the  same 
people  we  are  negotiating  with  over  the  nu- 
clear balance. 

And  in  fact,  if  you  review  the  history  of 
these  negotiations  (see  alongside)  you  find  a 
pattern  of  behavior  entirely  consistent  with 
that  displayed  in  the  airliner  atrocity.  By 
now  it  has  become  quite  clear  that  the 
Soviet  purpose  in  arms  control  talks  is  any- 
thing but  codifying  strategic  parity  and  nu- 
clear sUbility.  From  the  first  they  have 
used  arms  talks  for  one  purpose  and  one 
purpose  only:  inhibiting  U.S.  weapons  devel- 
opment while  leaving  their  own  unfettered. 
They  have  been  remarkably  successful  at 
reaching  treaties  that  foreclose  technologies 
in  which  the  U.S.  had  an  advantage;  they 
stopped  the  antiballistic  missile  in  SALT-I, 
and  ever  since  we  have  been  trying  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  Mlnuteman  vulnerabil- 
ity. They  have  been  equally  successful  in 
creating  loopholes  and  ambiguities  concern- 
ing their  own  advantages;  for  example  by 
refusing  to  define  a  "heavy"  missile  in 
SALT-I,  or  by  handling  President  Carter  an 
unsigned  slip  of  paper  promising  not  to  give 
their  Backfire  bomber  intercontinental  ca- 
pabilities it  already  had. 

When  ambiguities  have  not  sufficed,  final- 
ly, the  Soviets  have  simply  violated  the  trea- 
ties with  the  .same  equanimity  they  display 
in  shooting  down  airliners.  Indeed.  In  one 
way  the  national  uproar  over  the  Korean 
airliner  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  our  mouths. 
The  State  Department  has  estimated  that 
through  1981.  more  than  6.000  people  died 


in  Laos  alone  from  ""yellow  rain"  or  other 
biological  or  chemical  agents  used  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  protocal  and  biological 
weapons  convention.  Where  was  the  uproar 
then,  except  in  these  columns?  Why  now  is 
it  everywhere,  over  so  far  fewer  casualties? 
Our  moralists  are  not  concerned  with  stone- 
aged  Hmong  In  the  Phou  Bia  mountains, 
but  they  do  ride  in  747s. 

After  seeing  what  it  Is  like  to  talk  to  the 
Soviets  about  downed  airliners,  finally,  con- 
sider what  it  is  like  to  talk  to  them  about 
their  compliance  with  arms  treaties.  Space 
satellite  photos  recently  revealed  a  new 
large  phased-array  radar  near  the  Siberian 
village  of  Abalakovo,  capable  of  ABM  battle 
management  and  near  Soviet  intercontinen- 
tal missile  fields.  This  is  clearly  a  violation 
of  specific  and  detailed  provisions  of  the 
SALT-I  treaty.  When  we  protested,  the  So- 
viets blandly  replied  that  it  is  a  space-track- 
ing station.  From  the  radar's  orientation, 
our  analysts  consider  this  implausible.  The 
Soviet  resEKjnse  is  a  lie  like  those  told  In  the 
airliner  episode,  but  what  are  we  to  do? 

Let  us  offer  our  own  prediction  about  the 
much-promised  Soviet  response  to  the  Im 
pending  deployment  of  Pershing  missiles  in 
Europe.  They  will  haul  out  the  ABM  inter- 
ceptors to  match  this  and  other  ABM 
radars,  and  tell  us  their  ABM  does  not  vio- 
late SALT-I  because  they  only  intend  to  use 
it  If  attacked  by  theater  missiles,  not  inter- 
continental ones.  What  will  we  do  then? 

The  arms-control  negotiations,  like  air- 
traffic  regulations,  have  been  distorted  by 
fundamental  asymmetries.  We  are  an  open 
society  and  the  Soviets  are  a  closed  one.  We 
seek  the  rule  of  law.  while  their  official  mo- 
rality, as  proclaimed  by  their  venerated 
Lenin,  is  that  what  is  moral  Is  whatever 
serves  the  interest  of  the  class  struggle.  A 
lie  about  an  airliner  or  a  radar  is  not  a  nec- 
essary breach  of  ethics,  it  is  the  one  moral 
course  of  action. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  police  the  compliance  of  both 
sides  of  arms-control  treaties.  We  are  of 
course  expected  to  abide  by  their  provisions, 
and  if  the  Soviets  cheat  we  are  expected  to 
catch  them,  this  is  a  burden  we  cannot  sus- 
tain in  the  face  of  the  lies  and  bluster  the 
world  has  witnessed  this  last  week.  The 
meaningful  reaction  to  the  airliner  atrocity 
is  to  step  back  to  assess  the  entire  range  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviets,  to  educate 
the  public  and  our  allies  on  how  the  same 
attitudes  and  behavior  have  tainted  the 
arms-control  talks.  We  should  say  that 
these  negotiations  cannot  be  serious  until 
there  is  a  change  In  Soviet  attitudes  and 
Soviet  behavior,  and  we  should  bring  our 
negotiators  home  until  the  Soviets  show 
some  evidence  of  moderating  the  brazenness 
that  is  now  so  clear  to  the  world. 

Yes,  we  know,  if  the  taboo  about  interfer- 
ing with  arms  control  is  breached  the  allies 
will  yowl.  The  politicos  in  the  White  House 
will  have  to  give  up  the  notion  of  a  summit 
to  grab  the  peace  issue  by  next  November. 
Some  scribbler  will  call  President  Reagan  a 
cowboy.  Those  are  the  prices  of  leadership. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  enough  faith  in 
democracy,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  electorates  will  understand 
that  however  desirable  arms  negotiations 
may  be,  they  require  good  faith  on  both 
sides. 

Tolerating  the  kind  of  Soviet  behavior  dis- 
played in  both  the  airliner  shooting  and  the 
ongoing  negotiations  will  not  produce  mean- 
ingful treaties  to  control  arms.  It  is  precise- 
ly because  we  want  real  agreements  that  we 
need  to  break  this  pattern,  to  rely  for  the 


moment  on  the  balance  of  military  power  to 
secure  deterrence,  and  to  come  back  to  arms 
negotiations  at  a  more  opportune  time. 
That  is  when,  perhaps  with  a  change  in  the 
Kremlin  leadership,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  the  Soviets  are  ready  to  turn  serious. 

Mr.  IWLATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  wanton  destruction  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  and  the  murder  of  the 
269  innocent  civilians  has  shocked  the 
global  community's  ser\se  of  decency; 
it  has  shattered  the  image  that  some 
Americans  had  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship; and  it  has  resulted  in  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  a  reappraisal  of 
U,S.-U.S.S.R.  relations. 

I  joined  with  millions  of  other 
people  around  the  country  and  the 
world  in  offering  prayers  for  those 
who  were  aboard  that  flight  and  in 
sending  my  condolences  to  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  victims.  As  is  so 
often  the  tragic  case,  the  horror  of 
this  incident  was  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  lives  that  were 
lost  were  those  of  infants  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  as  well  as 
the  Congress  must  now  grapple  with 
and  attempt  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
this  despicable  act.  There  are  those 
who  have  already  issued  calls  to  put 
the  incident  behind  us  and  resume 
business  as  usual  with  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

I  disagree;  I  most  emphatically  dis- 
agree. 

The  Soviet  leadership  has  demon- 
strated once  again  in  a  particularly  re- 
pugnant way  that  they  use  a  different 
moral  compass  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  has 
called  the  Soviet  Union  an  evil  empire. 
He  correctly  noted  that  its  leaders  will 
lie,  cheat  or  do  whatever  else  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  advance  Soviet  inter- 
ests. The  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  clear- 
ly place  the  sanctity  of  borders  above 
that  of  human  life,  above  children's 
lives.  We  attempt  to  live  our  lives  and 
govern  our  conduct  on  the  basis  of  a 
Judeo-Christian  moral  code;  Soviet 
moral  precepts  are  based  strictly  on  an 
assessment  of  what  will  advance  the 
class  struggle. 

Nowhere  were  these  differences 
more  evident  than  last  week  in  Madrid 
when  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
stood  before  a  world  aghast  at  the  ac- 
tions of  his  country  and  heard  him 
brazenly  assert  that  not  only  would 
the  Soviets  not  apologize,  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  shoot  down  unarmed 
civilian  aircraft  in  the  future. 

In  the  wake  of  this  latest  Soviet  toll 
of  human  lives  and  grief,  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  deliberately  and  moder- 
ately. That  is  probably  as  it  should  be. 
However,  now  that  those  initial  sanc- 
tions have  been  placed  and  the  Con- 
gress has  had  time  to  begin  its  assess- 
ment, further  action  is  demanded. 


Not  to  revenge  those  who  were  so 
unmercifully  killed,  but  because  the 
Congress  must  demonstrate  its  implac- 
able opposition  to  such  callous, 
wanton  behavior;  to  the  leadership 
that  perpetrated  it;  and  to  the  ideolo- 
gy that  fostered  it.  It  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  demonstrate  that  it  will  not 
countenance  a  return  to  business  as 
usual. 

The  Soviet  regime  now  has  a  choice: 
It  may  either  continue  as  an  outlaw 
nation,  a  pariah  banned  from  associa- 
tion with  the  free  world,  or  it  can  elect 
to  change  its  behavior,  to  conclusively 
demonstrate  its  willingness  to  abide  by 
basic  moral  and  civil  standards,  and  to 
peacefully  coexist  with  the  global  com- 
munity. 

That  is  the  choice  that  should  be 
presented  to  the  Soviets  by  this  ad- 
ministation  and  by  the  Congress. 

We  do  not  seek  confrontation 
through  such  a  process.  Indeed,  we 
have  had  confrontation  thrust  in  our 
face  and  our  response,  as  I  have  said, 
was  mild  given  the  level  of  provoca- 
tion. 

What  we  do  seek  is  a  modification  of 
Soviet  behavior;  a  recognition  by  that 
nation  that  we  will  not  tolerate  its  ag- 
gression, terrorism,  and  degradation  of 
human  rights;  a  recognition  that  such 
activities  will  cost  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  cost  will  include  explusion 
from  the  affairs  of  the  civilized  com- 
munity. 

Only  through  the  demonstration  of 
such  resolve  can  the  United  States 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize 
that  the  costs  of  its  murderous  policies 
outweigh  their  gain.  And  it  is  at  that 
point  that  we  might  have  a  serious 
chance  to  reach  agreements  at  the  ne- 
gotiating tables. 

So,  the  resolution  before  us  should 
be  viewed  only  as  a  first  step.  We 
should  plan  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
sanction,  amd  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  client  states  in  any  ap- 
propriate commercial,  economic,  or  po- 
litical fashion. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Banking  Committee  yesterday  we  held 
hearings  on  a  $500  million  loan  guar- 
antee and  insurance  package  to 
Mexico,  which  I  support.  But  Mexico 
plans  to  loan  $55  million,  to  Cuba.  I 
believe  that  we  should  reduce  our  loan 
guarantees  and  insurance  to  Mexico 
by  $55  million.  That  is  the  type  of 
action  that  is  meaningful  and  that 
clearly  signals  U.S.  intentions. 

This  resolution  should  be  viewed, 
then,  not  as  the  last  response  of  the 
United  States  but  only  the  first. 

The  world  has  changed  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1983.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
its  policies  are  recognized  for  what 
they  are.  Together,  all  the  free  world 
must  make  certain  that  moral,  civil 
and  free  people  stand  and  tell  the 
story  of  democracy  in  order  to  pre- 
serve freedom. 
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Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
I  chaired  a  ielegation  of  nine  Senators 
which  visited  the  Soviet  Union  for 
purposes  of  further  familiarization 
with  that  country  and  a  frank  ex- 
change of  views  with  Soviet  officials. 
Our  meetings  included  almost  2  hours 
with  Presidium  Chairman  Yuriy 
Andropov— his  first  extended  contact 
with  U.S.  officials  since  he  assumed 
power  10  months  ago. 

In  that  meeting,  there  was  some 
tough  talk  on  both  sides,  and  it  was 
clear  that  in  a  number  of  areas  we  did 
little  to  influence  each  other's  views. 
However,  in  one  area— arms  control  in 
space— our  meeting  did  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  substantive  progress.  Chair- 
man Andropov  proposed  a  treaty 
which  would:  First,  ban  all  weapons  in 
space;  and  second,  result  in  the  dis- 
mantlement and  banning  of  all  weap- 
ons capable  of  attacking  targets  in 
space,  including  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites. These  are  constructive  goals, 
closely  tied  with  the  maintenance  of 
unclear  stability  and  clearly  worth 
pursuing  through  careful  negotiation. 
Accordingly.  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  cautiously  optimistic  about  the 
new  Soviet  proposal,  and  determined 
to  continue  my  own  efforts  to  promote 
stabilizing  arms  control  agreements 
between  the  superpowers. 

Yet,  as  it  happened,  it  was  only 
hours  after  our  delegation  landed  in 
Washington  that  the  world  heard  the 
horrifying  news  that  Soviet  forces 
had— in  a  shocking  act  of  brutality  or 
incompetence— shot  down  an  errant 
Korean  airliner  carrying  269  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children.  Already, 
the  East-West  climate  had  reached  a 
point  of  dangerous  stalemate,  and  this 
hideous  waste  of  life— this  massacre- 
has  undoubtedly  pushed  the  super- 
power relationship  to  a  new  low. 

One  of  the  troubling  lessons  of  this 
episode  is  that  the  Kremlin  is  fully  ca- 
pable, because  of  its  domestic  political 
imperatives,  of  committing  acts  of 
gross  stupidity  in  international  politi- 
cal terms.  World  opinion  might  have 
been  tempered  by  a  serious  Soviet 
effort  to  explain  this  event  and  a  sin- 
cere Soviet  apology.  Instead,  by 
stonewalling,  the  Kremlin  will  pay  a 
high  price  in  the  diplomatic  arena.  In 
various  degrees,  anti-Soviet  forces  all 
over  the  world,  particularly  within 
NATO,  have  been  strengthened.  Un- 
fortunately, this  phenomenon  cuts 
two  ways.  It  may  be  reassuring  to  see 
the  Soviets  embarrassed  and  clumsy, 
and  not  the  master  propagandists  they 
are  sometimes  portrayed  to  be.  But 
their  insensitivity  to  international 
opinion  is  deeply  worrisome,  and,  in 
the  setback  to  East-West  relations,  the 
entire  world  has  lost  greatly. 


Still  another  lesson  from  thi3  epi- 
sode is  that,  despite  the  sophistication 
of  modern  technology,  the  specter  of 
military  miscalculation  is  not  an  idle 
fear  but  a  real  possibility.  We  may 
never  know  the  whole  truth,  but 
Soviet  commanders  apparently  com- 
mitted a  rash  mistake  which  quickly 
worked  to  the  profound  detriment— in 
this  case,  political  detriment— of  their 
own  country.  Perhaps  nothing,  save  a 
still  larger  tragedy,  could  better  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  danger  that  a  Cold 
War  between  hostile,  nuclear-armed 
adversaries  might,  in  the  most  unex- 
pected way,  suddenly  turn  very,  very 
hot. 

I  strongly  support  the  way  President 
Reagan  has  responded  to  this  dreadful 
tragedy.  He  has  spoken  forcefully, 
wisely  casting  the  issue  as  "the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  world."  Unfairly,  I 
believe.  It  is  not  just  a  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  United 
States.  Approximately  a  fifth  of  the 
passengers  in  the  plane  were  Ameri- 
can. The  other  four-fifths  were  from 
other  nations  and  the  plane  was  a 
Korean  airliner.  So  it  really  is  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  world. 

Unfairly,  I  believe,  he  has  been  at- 
tacked from  his  political  right  on  the 
grounds  that  he  has  done  nothing.  His 
rejoinder  is  to  ask  his  critics  what  they 
would  have  him  do,  short  of  going  to 
war.  A  grain  cutoff,  for  example, 
would  probably  hurt  us  more  than  the 
Soviets,  who  would  simply  shop  else- 
where—hardly an  effective  sanction. 
The  same  can  be  .said  of  proposals  that 
we  cut  off  all  diplomatic  and  negotiat- 
ing contacts— a  notion  which  surfaces 
from  time  to  time  but  which  I  find 
particularly  perverse.  The  more  diffi- 
cult our  problems  with  another  coun- 
try, the  more  important  it  is  that  we 
have  close  communications  and  close 
relations.  I  felt  that  way  at  the  time  of 
Franco's  Spain,  when  I  felt  we  were 
stupid  to  withdraw  our  Ambassador.  I 
have  felt  this  way  ever  since.  The 
more  critical  the  situation,  the  more 
important  it  is  that  we  have  high-level 
contact.  This  notion,  though,  that  we 
should  withdraw  diplomatic  personnel 
is  particularly  perverse,  in  my  view. 
We  heard  it.  for  example,  with  regard 
to  the  Helsinki  conference  in  the  mid- 
1970"s;  and  yet  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  the  subsequent  followTjp  confer- 
ences have  provided  a  remarkably  ef- 
fective forum  for  shedding  interna- 
tional light  on  Soviet  abuses  of  human 
rights.  Indeed,  it  was  only  because  we 
had  a  Helsinki  followup  conference  in 
Madrid  last  week  that  Secretary 
Shultz  was  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  bring  the  full  force  of  American  dis- 
pleasure to  bear  on  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  in  a  global  setting. 
As  to  the  future  of  the  superpower 
relationship  in  the  aftermath  of  this 
episode,  we  must,  I  submit,  keep  our 
eye  on  the  ball— focused,  that  is.  on 
what  serves  long-term  U.S.  interests. 


We  may  find  some  gratification  in  the 
current  Soviet  embarra,ssment,  but 
self-satisfaction  and  pronouncements 
of  moral  outrage  do  not  suffice  as  a 
national  security  policy. 

We  have  before  us,  Mr.  President,  an 
arms  control  agenda  that  is  not  only 
lull  but  ominous  in  the  implications  if 
we  fail.  It  includes  negotiations  on 
strategic  and  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear arms,  on  space-related  weapons, 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  on 
nuclear  test  bans,  and  on  an  array  of 
confidence-building  measures.  Since 
arms  control  is  not  a  zero-sum  game,  it 
is  possible  in  each  of  these  areas  to  en- 
visage arms  agreements  which  would 
enhance  both  our  security  and  Soviet 
security  simultaneously.  Accordingly, 
it  continues  to  be  in  our  own  American 
national  interest  to  put  the  Soviets  to 
the  test  of  accepting  reasonable  terms 
and  verification  procedures  on  the  full 
spectrum  of  arms  control. 

Three  times.  I  pressed  Chairman 
Andropov  on  this  question  of  verifica- 
tion, whether  there  would  be  adequate 
verification  included  in  the  proposal 
with  regard  to  the  banning  of  antisat- 
ellite  weapons.  He  said  he  believed 
there  would,  that  they  would  accept 
that.  We  must  understand  that  we  are 
all  fellow  passengers  on  this  planet 
and  we  must  learn  to  live  together  or 
we  shall  die  together. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  incident,  stunning  as  it  was, 
does  not  change  at  all  the  basic  calcu- 
lus of  our  national  interests.  The 
Soviet  Union  exists  today  as  it  did  2 
weeks  ago— a  brooding,  potent,  and 
complex  adversary  with  which  we 
must  deal  shrewdly  and  dispassionate- 
ly. Let  us  continue  to  shape  our  na- 
tional defense  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  programs  and  not  the  emotions 
of  the  moment.  And  if  the  recent  trag- 
edy—this horrible  tragedy  and  massa- 
cre—is to  affect  our  policy,  let  it  serve 
as  a  spur,  not  a  hinderance,  to  our  ef- 
forts to  tame  the  nuclear  threat 
through  tough  and  determined  negoti- 
ation. We  owe  that  to  ourselves,  to  our 
children,  and  to  our  grandchildren. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  points  previously 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  I  support  this 
view  that  the  re.solution  should  con- 
tain the  word  "criminal."  referring  to 
a  crime.  In  the  Webster's  New  World 
dictionary,  one  of  the  definitions  of  a 
crime  is,  "an  offense  against  morali- 
ty," 

If  ever  there  were  an  offense  against 
morality,  it  is  the  shooting  down  of  an 
unarmed  passenger  airliner  with  269 
men,  women,  and  children  aboard. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  attack  on  an  unarmed  civilian 
airliner  shocked  the  world  much  like 
an  event  nearly  seven  decades  ago.  In 
1915  the  sinking  of  the  British  liner 


Lusitania  by  a  German  submarine 
seared  the  consciousness  of  civilized 
people  everywhere.  Two  years  later 
America  was  swept  into  World  War  I. 
One  need  not  reach  back  so  far  into 
history  to  find  ominous  parallels  with 
the  downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007.  The  essential  Soviet  charac- 
teristics demonstrated  in  this  crisis  are 
not  new.  A  nation  whose  army  has 
traipsed  through  the  streets  of  Hunga- 
ry (1956),  Czechoslovakia  (1968),  and 
Afghanistan  (1981)  has  already  shown 
its  aggressive  nature  to  the  world. 

Then  remember  Poland,  where  hope 
for  even  a  small  measure  of  freedom 
has  been  all  but  stamped  out  by  the 
ever  present  possibility  of  Soviet  inva- 
sion. And  consider  the  weighty  evi- 
dence of  Bulgarian  (and  very  likely 
KGB)  complicity  in  the  shooting  of 
Pope  John  Paul. 

The  fundamental  lession  of  Soviet 
behavior  in  our  time  is  that  it  is 
always  calculated  to  advance  Soviet  in- 
terests as  they  view  them.  In  this  con- 
text, the  invasion  and  threatened  inva- 
sion of  neighbors,  involvement  in  ter- 
rorism across  the  globe,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  269  innocent  lives  aboard 
a  civilian  aircraft  all  serve  the  same 
basic  purpose.  They  tell  the  world  that 
the  Soviet  Union  abides  by  its  own 
warped  definition  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  the  Soviet  view,  anything  which 
furthers  their  aim  of  cowering  the 
forces  of  freedom  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose—even an  obliterated  airliner,  a 
wounded  Pope,  a  subjugated  Poland,  a 
decimated  Afghanistan.  No  matter 
how  despicable  the  action  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  if  it  furthers  overall 
Soviet  objectives,  it  is  somehow  right 
in  their  eyes. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  keep  these 
dangerous  aspects  of  Soviet  behavior 
firmly  in  mind  as  we  consider  issues 
affecting  our  national  security.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  arms  negotia- 
tions, we  cannot  rely  only  on  Soviet  as- 
surances. We  must  negotiate  agree- 
ments which  insure  mutual  verifica- 
tion through  guaranteed  onsite  inspec- 
tion. 

Nor  should  we  be  afraid  to  use  inter- 
national financial  credit  for  strategic 
purposes.  The  United  States  is  owed 
literally  billions  of  dollars  by  Commu- 
nist countries.  We  should  use  this  mas- 
sive indebtedness  to  influence— and 
perhaps  moderate— the  behavior  of 
our  adversaries. 

If  we  let  the  Soviets  know  that  we 
intend  to  deal  much  more  firmly  with 
their  aggression  than  we  have  in  the 
past,  that  we  more  fully  understand 
their  capacity  for  barbarism  and 
deceit,  that  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
the  strategic  interests  of  the  free 
world,  then  we  can  perhaps  prevent 
the  world  from  sliding  toward  the  ca- 
lamities that  were  presaged  by  the  Lu- 
sitania two  generations  ago. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  before  us  expresses  the  out- 


rage and  disgust  of  all  civilized  nations 
at  the  Soviet  action  of  shooting  down 
an  unarmed  civilian  airplane,  and  kill- 
ing the  269  men,  women,  and  children 
aboard. 

To  our  American  sense  of  values, 
with  its  traditional  respect  for  human 
life,  the  kind  of  decisionmaking  that 
resulted  in  this  murderous  act  is  in- 
comprehensible. We  cannot  reconcile 
concern  about  border  safety  with  a  de- 
cision to  kill  innocent  people. 

All  nations  regard  their  borders  as 
inviolable.  All  nations  have  regioris 
which  are  militarily  sensitive.  But  only 
the  Soviet  Union  claims  a  right  to 
punish  any  and  all  border  transgres- 
sions with  death. 

Soviet  planes— military  and  civilian— 
illegally  enter  United  States  and  other 
Western  airspace  often.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  respond  with  missiles. 
Soviet  submarines  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  entered  the  territorial 
waters  of  Sweden.  No  one  in  Sweden 
or  the  West  suggests  they  be  attacked, 
even  though  the  provocation  is  far 
more  serious  and  clearly  military  in 
nature. 

Not  only  has  this  event  dramatized 
the  vast  divergence  between  the  pre- 
cepts and  practices  of  democratic  gov- 
ernments and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  response  to  interna- 
tional outrage  has  also  dramatized  the 
extremely  precarious  basis  on  which 
peace  in  our  world  rests. 

The  Soviet  defense  is  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  their  pilots  carmot  tell  the 
difference  between  a  747  civilian  plane 
and  a  military  reconnaissance  craft, 
and  on  the  other,  that  their  regional 
commanders  have  authority  to  shoot 
down  anything  that  crosses  the  sacred 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  this  set  of  explanations  reflects 
reality,  if  it  is  not  simply  an  effort  to 
evade  moral  responsibility,  then  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  Soviet 
regime  regards  itself  as  being  in  a  vir- 
tual state  of  undeclared  war  against 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  plane  had 
been  a  U.S.  military  plane,  as  the  Sovi- 
ets originally  claimed,  then  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  clearly  willing  to  serious- 
ly risk  the  peace. 

There  are  unanswered  questions 
about  KAL  flight  007,  and  so  long  as 
Soviet  authorities  prevent  outsiders 
from  helping  retrieve  the  wreckage, 
those  questions  are  bound  to  remain 
unanswerable. 

But  the  fact  of  what  occurred  is  not 
diminished  by  claims  and  counter- 
claims that  warning  shots  were  or 
were  not  fired,  or  that  the  downed  air- 
craft was  or  was  not  using  lights.  The 
central  fact  is  that  for  reasons  having 
nothing  to  do  with  their  nation's  secu- 
rity, for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do 
with  human  fallibility.  Soviet  authori- 
ties purposefully  fired  upon  an  air- 
craft with  complete  disregard  for  the 
life  of  its  crew  or  it  passengers. 


And  if  the  explicit  Soviet  claim  of  a 
right  to  repeat  this  outrage— to  shoot 
down  any  plane  over  Soviet  airspace, 
regardless  if  it  is  lost,  or  having  me- 
chanical difficulties,  or  for  any  cause— 
if  that  claim  is  not  explicity  repudiat- 
ed by  the  civilized  world,  the  interna- 
tional community  will  enter  a  new  and 
infinitely  more  dangerous  erea. 

The  international  community 
cannot  function  with  two  sets  of  rules 
for  international  conduct:  One  binding 
the  majority  of  the  world,  and  one  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  must 
take  a  renewed  commitment  to 
strengthen  the  rule  of  law  in  interna- 
tional behavior.  We  must  develop 
mechanisms  to  repudiate  and  penalize 
governments  which  will  not  adhere  to 
the  most  minimal  standards  of  inter- 
national legality. 

So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
ceives itself  to  be  bound  by  no  laws 
and  responsible  to  nobody,  interna- 
tional life  will  be  hostage  to  the  politi- 
cal needs  of  the  Kremlin. 

Today  their  political  needs  dictate 
that  a  series  of  blatant  lies  be  told 
about  this  tragedy.  Not  content  with 
constantly  and  compulsively  rewriting 
their  own  history,  they  now  attempt 
to  rewrite  the  present. 

It  is  essential  that  the  international 
community  not  permit  such  a  travesty 
of  truth  to  prevail.  We  carmot  make 
the  Soviet  Union's  leadership  share 
values  for  which  they  manifest  only 
contempt.  But  we  can  and  must  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  make  certain 
that  the  truth  of  this  event  is  not  dis- 
torted by  the  lies  coming  out  of 
Moscow. 

Nor  can  we  allow  this  reminder  of 
the  brutality  of  Soviet  values  and 
methods  to  undermine  our  own  inter- 
ests. My  personal  judgment  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  system  and  its  values 
has  not  been  altered  by  this  incident. 
Soviet  history  is  replete  with  incidents 
of  brutality  and  gross  disregard  for 
human  life  and  human  dignity.  This 
event  is  simply  one  more  outrage  per- 
petrated by  a  government  which  re- 
gards the  retention  of  its  own  power  as 
the  only  conceivable  aim  in  domestic 
or  international  life. 

I  hope  that  this  time,  we  will  not 
soon  forget  the  nature  of  the  system 
with  which  we  must  coexist.  We  must 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
issues  on  mutual  concern:  Primarily 
nuclear  arms,  but  also  conventional 
arms  and  other  international  affairs. 
We  will  negotiate  better  and  achieve 
better  results  if  we  recognize  the  prior- 
ities that  underlie  Soviet  actions  and  if 
we  remember  the  limits  of  Soviet  un- 
derstanding. 

Rarely  have  those  limits  been  so  dra- 
matically demonstrated.  The  Soviets 
gravely  misjudged  the  effect  on  world 
opinion  of  their  defense  of  their 
action.  But  the  decision  to  shoot  down 
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this  plane  or  to  shoot  at  any  unidenti- 
fied craft  goes  dangerously  close  to 
the  kind  of  misjudgment  that  can, 
indeed,  precipitate  war. 

The  depth  of  this  Soviet  misjudg- 
ment  reflects  a  profound  reality:  The 
Soviet  Government  claims  for  itself 
total  infallibility,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  past.  It  is  beyond  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Soviet  Government  to  ac- 
knowledge responsibility  for  an  error. 
Such  an  acknowledgment  would  di- 
rectly undermine  its  claim  to  legitima- 
cy: The  claim  that  only  the  Soviet 
Union  correctly  discerns  and  follows 
the  inevitable  forces  of  history.  When 
history  or  present  reality  refuses  to 
march  in  lock-step  with  Soviet  theory, 
that  history  is  rewritten  and  the 
present  reality  is  denied.  This  is  the 
way  Soviet  authorities  have  of  re- 
sponding to  events  outside  their  con- 
trol. 

When  we  recognize  that  fact  about 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  be  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  its  reality.  We 
cannot  allow  its  professions  of  good 
faith  to  obliterate  actions  which  dem- 
onstrate bad  faith.  We  cannot  run  the 
risk  of  allowing  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  continue  to  misinterpret  and  mis- 
judge other  nations,  as  they  have  so 
clearly  done  in  this  instance.  Their 
lack  of  knowledge,  their  lark  of  under- 
standing and  their  lack  of  imagination 
pose  a  direct  threat  to  international 
order  and  world  peace. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  misjudge  the  nature  of  public 
opinion  that  is  formed  in  a  free  socie- 
ty, that  is  informed  by  an  untram- 
meled  press,  and  they  will  undoubted- 
ly never  understand  how  it  is  that  we 
can  be  both  free  and  strong. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  are  both 
free  and  strong  that  we  must  work  to- 
gether with  other  nations  to  develop 
some  means  of  educating  the  igno- 
rance and  restraining  the  brutality  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  international  life. 

This  resolution  sets  forth  the  goal  of 
strengthening  the  international  ef- 
forts to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
tragedy,  and  of  devising  ways  to  insure 
that  the  Soviet  Union  complies  with 
that  international  order.  It  merits  the 
strong  support  of  every  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  action  in  shooting  down  an  un- 
armed civilian  aircraft,  with  the  loss  of 
269  innocent  people,  was  a  dastardly 
act  which  brings  to  light  the  stark  dif- 
ferences between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  free  world. 

This  act  should  remind  those  who 
sometimes  tend  to  forget  what  the 
true  face  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  really 
like.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  Commu- 
nist system  is  built  upon  rigidity  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  state.  The  facts 
are  still  coming  out  into  the  open  and 
there  are  some  facts  which  may  never 
be  known;  however,  it  appears  to  this 
Senator  that  the  particulars  of  this 
Soviet  action  are  less  important  than 


the  lessons  it  teaches  u.«;  once  again 
about  our  principal,  potential  foe. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  why 
the  Korean  airliner  straye.i  so  fa'-  off 
course  and  overflew  some  of  the  most 
sensitive  Soviet  military  installations. 
It  could  have  been  human  error,  me- 
chanical error,  or  a  combination  of 
both.  Simply  put,  the  airliner  violated 
Soviet  airspace  and  was  in  error. 

Despite  this  fact,  did  this  overflight 
violation  justify  the  action  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Air  Defense  Command? 
Certainly  not. 

The  Soviets  may  have  accidently 
confused  the  Korean  airliner  with  a 
U.S.  RC-lS.*)  reconnaissance  aircraft 
which  had  been  in  the  area  earlier.  If 
that  was  the  rase,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  gross  incompetence.  The  Soviets 
may  have  shot  down  an  aircraft  which 
had  violated  their  airspace  not  even 
knowing  or  caring  about  the  type  of 
plane  it  was  or  its  intent  simply  to 
uphold  the  principle  of  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  their  borders.  In  that  case,  they 
would  be  guilty  of  placing  the  sanctity 
of  their  borders  over  the  value  of  inno- 
cent human  life.  Finally,  the  Soviets 
may  have  actually  known  that  the  air- 
craft wais  a  civilian  airliner  and  shot  it 
down  anyway  just  to  prove  a  brutal 
point  to  the  world.  In  this  last  case, 
they  would  be  guilty  of  one  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  of  this  century. 

Why  did  it  take  the  Soviets  so  long 
to  admit  that  they  had  shot  down 
Korean  flight  007,  regardless  of  what 
they  might  have  thought  regarding  its 
identity?  We  have  seen  the  highly  un- 
usual spectacle  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  conducting  a 
press  conference  with  Western  jour- 
nalists to  justify  the  action  of  those 
under  his  command.  The  Soviets  have 
circled  the  wagons  to  protect  their 
military  establishment— the  most  im- 
portant institution,  along  with  the 
Communist  Party  itself,  under  their 
system.  Are  they  protecting  incompe- 
tence or  intentional,  callous  behavior? 
Whatever  the  answer,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  committed  a  crime  against 
international  law  and  civilized  people 
everywhere.  F\irthermore,  they  have 
even  said  they  would  commit  this  act 
again. 

Sixty-one  Americans  are  dead.  So 
are  another  208  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  12  other  countries.  Ameri- 
cans continually  hear  about  Soviet 
paranoia  about  the  sanctity  of  their 
borders  and  what  an  instinctively  de- 
fensive society  they  are.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  the  Soviets  should  get  the 
message  loud  and  clear  that  we  Ameri- 
cans and,  indeed,  all  civilized  people 
have  our  own  sensibilities.  We  deplore 
the  loss  of  innocent  lives  whether  it  be 
outright  murder  or  simply  the  desire 
to  protect  one's  borders.  The  Soviet  re- 
action to  what  was  an  innocent  mis- 
take by  an  unarmed,  civilian  airliner- 
regardless  of  the  Soviet's  stated  justi- 
fication—provokes just  as  instinctive 


and   harsh   a   reaction   among   peace- 
loving  peoples  everywhere. 

Unfortunately.  Western  actions  have 
not  matched  Western  rhetoric.  The 
United  States  attempted  to  coordinate 
a  package  of  actions  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  coordination  was  neces- 
sary and  correct— unilateral  U.S.  sanc- 
tions of  most  types  have  not  worked, 
as  we  have  learned  painfully  during 
the  recent  past.  What  was  the  reaction 
of  our  allies?  All  of  our  European 
NATO  allies  could  not  even  agree  on 
joining  a  2-week  boycott  of  airline 
flights  to  and  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  could  not  even  agree  on  issuing  a 
strongly  worded  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  shoot  down.  A  U.S.-sponsored 
resolution  deploring  this  act  barely  re- 
ceived 9  out  of  15  votes  in  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  before  the  Soviets 
vetoed  it. 

If  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  this 
world  cannot  agree  on  a  simple  con- 
demnation of  such  an  act  and  mild 
sanctions  against  its  perpetrator,  our 
peril  is  indeed  great. 

The  world  must  initiate  actions  to 
investigate  this  incident  and  take  steps 
to  help  insure  that  it  is  not  repeated. 
We  have,  correctly  in  my  view,  taken 
other  actions  against  the  Soviet  Union 
such  as  closing  their  airline  offices  and 
operations  here  and  canceling  negotia- 
tions on  cooperation  in  the  transporta- 
tion, cultural,  and  consular  fields.  We 
have  brought  this  issue  before  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  We  are 
also  seeking  reparations.  I  urge  the 
President  to  continue  working  with  all 
other  nations  for  a  tougher  response 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  cannot  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  passage  of  time 
will  lessen  Western  resolve  on  any 
front. 

In  the  future,  we  must  keep  the  heat 
on  Moscow.  Our  allies  must  come  to 
an  agreement  with  us  regarding  fur- 
ther restricting  the  flow  of  strategic 
goods  and  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Together  we  must  take  even 
more  vigorous  steps  to  insure  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shot  itself  in 
the  foot  and  scarred  their  internation- 
al image  forever  by  this  act.  Let  the 
tragedy  of  KAL  flight  007  serve  as  a 
unifying  force  for  those  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world  whose  quest  is  to 
live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

We  shall  not  forget. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  world  shuddered  2  weeks  ago 
this  morning  when  we  learned  that  a 
Soviet  missile  had  shot  down  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007  and  that  269  civil- 
ians, including  61  Americans,  had  been 
killed  in  a  single  senseless  moment  of 
international  madness. 

The  destruction  of  the  airliner  was  a 
barbarous  assault  that  has  shocked 
free  peoples  everywhere.  This  act  of 
savagery  is  a  chilling  affront  to  all  civ- 
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ilized  nations  and  a  cruel  violation  of 
the  most  basic  human  rights.  By  com- 
mitting this  terrible  atrocity,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  placed  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  history  of  our  time. 

There  is  no  conceivable  justification 
for  the  brutal  Soviet  attack  over  the 
Sea  of  Japan  on  August  31.  Because  of 
the  remarkable  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can monitoring  and  intelligence  capa- 
bility in  the  area,  the  entire  world 
knows  what  happened  and  how  it  hap- 
pened and  why  it  happened.  The  Sovi- 
ets were  caught  redhanded  in  their 
planning  and  their  perpetration  of 
this  crime.  We  heard  the  actual  voice 
of  the  Soviet  pilot  as  he  coolly  locked 
his  missile  onto  the  airliner,  and  we 
heard  his  even  more  chilling  words  as 
he  reported  that  the  missile  had  been 
launched  and  that  the  target  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Then,  instead  of  admitting  the 
truth,  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
launched  a  cynical  campaign  to  deny 
the  facts  and  shift  the  blame.  But 
their  big-lie  tricks  have  failed,  because 
the  world  had  already  heard  the 
truth— we  had  heard  the  Soviet  Union 
convict  itself  out  of  the  mouth  of  its 
own  pilot. 

The  steady  stream  of  transparent 
lies,  distortions,  and  evasions  that 
have  poured  out  of  Moscow  over  the 
past  2  weeks  have  only  made  the  trag- 
edy worse  and  the  Soviet  guilt  more 
obvious.  They  have  demonstrated  un- 
mistakably that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple they  are  prepared  to  follow  in 
international  affairs  is  the  law  of  the 
jungle,  not  the  rule  of  law. 

The  Soviets  have  not  made  the 
slightest  admission  of  real  responsibil- 
ity. Instead,  they  have  tried  to  cover 
up  their  incredible  irresponsibility 
with  Incredible  fabrications. 

Their  posturing  and  deception  are 
accompanied  by  the  callous  threat  to 
do  it  again  and  shoot  down  the  next  ci- 
vilian airliner  that  strays  into  Soviet 
airspace.  Their  belligerent  and  unre- 
pentant attitude  displays,  for  all  to 
see,  the  Soviet  Government's  con- 
tempt for  international  law  and  their 
contempt  for  even  the  most  minimum 
standards  of  civilized  conduct  and 
human  rights. 

I  strongly  support  President  Rea- 
gan's efforts  to  suspend  commerical 
flights  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  re- 
strict the  operations  of  Aeroflot.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  similar  steps  being 
taken  by  other  nations  and  by  interna- 
tional pilots.  I  also  welcome  the  ad- 
ministration's determination  to  seek 
guarantees  for  the  safety  of  airliners 
in  the  future,  and  to  insist  on  repara- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  vic- 
tims of  this  tragedy.  And  I  commend 
the  administration's  leadership  in 
seeking  a  coordinated  response  with 
other  countries  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  forums. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the 
President  also  deserves  credit  for  re- 


sisting the  irresponsible  right-wing 
pressures  to  use  this  tragedy  to  block 
progress  on  arms  control.  While  this 
latest  act  of  Soviet  brutality  makes 
arms  control  negotiations  more  diffi- 
cult, it  also  makes  them  more  urgent 
and  vital. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union— and  to  reduce  the 
chance  that  reckless  Soviet  actions 
will  lead  to  nuclear  catastrophe. 

We  do  not  engage  in  arms  control 
talks  because  we  like  or  trust  the  Sovi- 
ets. We  do  so  because  the  United 
States  has  a  fundamental  obligation  to 
all  nations  and  all  humanity  to  take 
every  possible  step  for  the  prevention 
of  nuclear  war. 

The  Soviet  massacre  of  hundreds  of 
innocent  civilians  does  nothing  to  alter 
that  obligation.  Indeed,  one  element  in 
the  worldwide  horror  over  the  Korean 
airliner  tragedy  was  the  all-too-obvi- 
ous reminder  that  the  same  callous 
mentality  that  launched  the  missile 
against  the  airliner  could  also  launch  a 
nuclear  warhead. 

That  is  why  we  must  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  for 
a  full  accounting  of  the  senseless  trag- 
edy they  have  caused,  but  also  for  a 
full  and  comprehensive  nuclear  arms 
control  agreement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

I  support  the  pending  resolution, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  353,  a  substi- 
tute for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press our  horror  and  revulsion  over 
the  criminal  disregard  for  269  inno- 
cent lives  lost  as  a  result  of  the  barbar- 
ic destruction  of  KAL  flight  007  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  particularly 
grieved  by  the  loss  of  two  constituents, 
Mark  McGetrick  of  Danbury  and  Re- 
becca Scruton  of  Meriden,  who  were 
among  the  61  Americans  murdered  in 
this  atrocity. 

From  the  first  paralyzing  moment  of 
realization  of  what  happened,  it  was 
clear  that  we  must  not  restrict  our  re- 
action to  verbal  condemnations.  The 
American  people  and  world  opinion 
demand  sanctions  that  will  make  the 
Soviet  Union  realize  that  it  cannot  dis- 
regard the  most  elementary  rules  of 
civilized  international  behavior  with- 
out painful  consequences. 

For  our  sanctions  to  be  effective, 
however,  punishing  the  Soviet  Union 
without  hurting  our  own  interests,  we 
have  to  go  about  imposing  them  in 
cool-headed,  deliberate  fashion.  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  353  be- 
cause it  strikes  the  proper  balance  in 
condemning  the  Soviet  action,  remind- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  of  its  internation- 
al obligations,  and  calling  for  the  most 
immediate  sanctions.  More  specifical- 
ly:   It    condemns    the    brutal    Soviet 


action    in    a    powerful    but    dignified 
fashion;  it  calls  for  compensation  for 
the  victims'  families  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet  cooperation  in  recov- 
ering the  remains;  it  calls  for  the  most 
logical  and  immediate  actions,  those 
connected  with  international  civil  avia- 
tion; and  it  calls  for  further  steps  if 
necessary  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  in 
conformity  with  international  civility. 
Mr.  President.  I  fully  share  the  out- 
rage of  those  in  our  country  who  call 
for    further,    more    severe    sanctions 
than    have    already    been    imposed. 
Before  we  proceed  further,  however, 
we  will  have  to  make  two  important 
distinctions.  We  will  have  to  separate 
those  sanctions  that  can  and  should  be 
imposed  immediately  from  those  that 
will   require  a  more   deliberative   ap- 
proach, bringing  allies  in  line  with  our 
thinking,  and  so  forth.  We  also  have 
to  distinguish  between  sanctions  that 
punish  the  Soviet  Union  and  ones  that 
may  well  hurt  ourselves  just  as  much. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues 
who  want  to  amend  this  resolution  to 
put  more  teeth  into  it,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  cram  all  of  our 
reaction  into  a  single  resolution. 

We  have  to  realize  that  one  of  the 
most  important  sanctions  has  already 
been  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
itself.  Our  loss  is  not  one  than  we  can 
take  a  measure  of  because  our  princi- 
ples do  not  allow  us  to  put  any  value 
on  innocent  human  lives.  It  is  beyond 
doubt,  however,  that  the  prestige,  in- 
fluence, credibility  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  whatever  was  left  of  it,  suf- 
fered an  enormous  loss  as  a  result  of 
this  barbarism,  and  this  will  have  a 
direct  repercussion  on  their  interests 
around  the  globe  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  areas  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  where  a  break 
in  relations  would  not  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  arms  control  negotiations 
purely  in  pursuance  of  significant 
American  interests  in  a  secure  interna- 
tional climate  and  the  avoidance  of 
nuclear  war.  We  do  not  do  a  favor  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  these  negotiations 
and  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  deny 
them  without  hurting  ourselves. 

I  do  not  favor  a  drastic  reduction  in 
our  mutual  diplomatic  representation 
either.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  learn 
about  each  other  whatever  can  be  le- 
gitimately leauTied,  precisely  because 
that  may  somewhat  mitigate  the 
Soviet  paranoia  that  was  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  what  happened  to 
flight  007.  If,  as  reported,  there  is  a  se- 
rious imbalance  in  our  mutual  repre- 
sentation by  which  the  Soviets  can 
station  scores  of  spies  in  our  country, 
while  we  have  a  significantly  lower 
number  of  diplomats  in  Moscow,  that 
is  certainly  something  we  should  have 
redressed  long  ago. 

Trade  sanctions  have  been  debated 
in  our  country  continuously  in  recent 
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years.  While  I  do  not  attempt  to  reca- 
pitulate all  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
let  me  just  state  that  we  ought  to  have 
another  hard  look  at  all  the  cases 
where  the  Soviets  may  enjoy  a  unilat- 
eral advantage  in  our  mutual  trade. 
We  have  to  proceed  carefully,  howev- 
er, and  in  concert  with  our  allies  or  we 
will  end  up  causing  more  trouble  to 
ourselves  than  to  the  Soviets.  I  do  not 
even  mention  high  technology  sales  as 
a  sanction,  because  I  am  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  we  should  not  sell  mili- 
tarily relevant  high  technology  to  the 
Soviets  under  any  circumstances,  sanc- 
tions or  no  sanctions. 

Let  me  repeat  Mr.  President,  that 
without  gaining  anything  appreciable 
as  a  result  of  its  barbaric  act,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  already  suffering  its 
consequences  in  terms  of  condemna- 
tion and  contempt  from  the  interna- 
tional community.  These  consequences 
will  surely,  though  perhaps  not  meas- 
urably, be  transformed  into  tangible 
losses  for  that  benighted  county  in  its 
international  relations.  I  state  this 
merely  to  comfort  my  colleagues  and 
the  bereaved  faimilies,  not  as  an  argu- 
ment against  further  measures  to 
warn  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  rules 
of  international  law  and  civility.  We 
should  consider  further  sanctions  but 
go  about  them  with  circumspection. 
This  is  precisely  how  the  President 
proceeded  so  far  in  this  crisis  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  prudence  and 
wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  this  tragedy  should 
remind  us  as  a  nation  to  take  pride  in 
our  guiding  principles  and  in  the 
system  of  government  built  on  them. 
We  cannot  really  pay  the  Soviets  back 
"in  kind"  because  human  life  is  pre- 
cious for  us  and  the  power  of  state  is 
not  an  absolute  value  that  should  ob- 
literate all  considerations  of  mercy, 
charity,  and  humanity.  If,  however, 
this  tragedy  wUl  help  us,  as  a  nation, 
to  strengthen  our  resolve  and  that  of 
our  allies  who  are  guided  by  similar 
principles,  to  oppose  the  forces  of  in- 
humanity, violence,  and  brutality  that 
will  be  the  most  fitting  memorial  to 
those  senselessly  extinguished  269  in- 
nocent lives. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of 
others  outraged  by  the  Russian  attack 
on  a  civilian  Korean  airliner.  As  we  ex- 
amine the  consequences  of  the  Soviet 
action  and  the  Communist  govern- 
ment's utter  disregard  of  world  con- 
demnation. I  believe  it  is  imperative 
for  the  free  world  to  reevaluate  its  re- 
lationship with  Moscow. 

Their  callous,  matter-of-fact  re- 
sponse to  the  downing  of  KAL  flight 
007,  once  again  reveals  the  cold  and 
calculating  minds  that  comprise  Soviet 
leadership.  Their  consciences,  seared 
by  years  of  blind  obedience  to  a  god- 
less and  ruthless  philosophy,  are  no 
more  bothered  now  than  they  were 
after      invading      Afghanistan      and 


Czechoslovakia,  and  conunitting  seri- 
ous human  rights  violations  for  dec- 
ades. How  many  more  inhuman  acts 
must  the  Soviets  commit  before  the 
world  awakens  to  reality? 

President  Reagan's  measured  re- 
sponse to  this  atrocity  demonstrates 
statesmanship  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
avoid  provoking  the  Soviets  toward 
more  aggression.  The  President's 
statements  about  the  incident  have 
been  appropriately  strong,  and  have 
helped  focus  world  attention  on  the 
cruelty  inherent  in  the  Communist/ 
Leninist  system.  This  rhetoric  is  im- 
portant as  it  educates  the  American 
public  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet 
threat. 

I  truly  grieve  for  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  269  people  killed  on  the 
airliner,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  reparations  from  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  surviving 
families.  The  pain  they  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  their  loved  ones  is  only 
being  intensified  by  the  unrepentant 
attitude  exhibited  by  the  Soviets.  Mos- 
cow's uncompassionate  demands  keep- 
ing other  nations  from  searching  in 
Soviet  waters  is  another  indication  of 
their  fear  of  truth. 

This  is  not  merely  a  bipolar  super- 
power confrontation,  but,  rather  it  is  a 
worldwide  dilemma.  This  was  demon- 
strated at  the  United  Nations,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  nation  after 
nation  condemned  the  Soviet  action. 
Except  for  the  few  Soviet  surrogate 
states,  the  world  was  united  in  its  con- 
demnation. Our  Government  has 
acted  properly  to  insure  that  this  hide- 
ous act  remain  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern,  not  just  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 

However,  I  would  support  additional 
measures  taken  against  the  Soviets. 
Although  the  administration  monitors 
the  transfer  of  high  technology  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  I  believe  that 
we  must  tighten  our  grip  on  high-tech 
transfers  and  put  an  end  to  the  use  of 
American  ingenuity  in  building  the 
Soviet  war  machine. 

In  addition,  I  believe  our  Govern- 
ment should  move  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Soviet  diplomats  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  no  secret  that  most 
of  their  diplomatic  corps  in  our  coun- 
try are  little  more  than  agents  for  the 
KGB.  At  minimum,  we  should  act  to 
restrict  the  travel  of  Soviet  personnel 
within  the  United  States. 

I  also  urge  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  institutions  across  the  country 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  which  has  can- 
celed an  exhibition  basketball  game 
with  a  Soviet  team.  This  type  of  pro- 
test is  more  than  symbolic  because  it 
transcends  the  rhetoric  between  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  communicates 
directly  to  the  Soviet  people  our  total 
disgust  with  the  actions  taken  by  their 
Government. 


I  am  a  vocal  advocate  of  a  strong  de- 
fense, and  believe  that  a  strong  de- 
fense is  the  best  deterrent  to  Commu- 
nist aggression.  We,  in  Congress,  must 
heed  the  call  from  across  the  land  to 
rebuild  a  national  defense  that,  until 
1981,  was  suffering  from  neglect. 
President  Reagan  is  to  be  compliment- 
ed for  working  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fense, despite  opposition  from  those 
who  have  been  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  Let  this  latest  act  of  Soviet 
aggression  serve  as  a  jolting  reminder 
that  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
freedom— this  is  a  truth  as  old  as  his- 
tory itself. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  oldest  principles  of  law  and  poli- 
tics is  that  the  punishment  should  fit 
the  crime.  We  do  this  in  domestic 
family  life  as  well— perhaps  the  most 
mundane  example  is  rubbing  the 
puppy's  nose  in  the  spot  in  the  rug  it 
has  just  made  so  it  associates  the  pun- 
ishment with  the  crime.  Indeed,  civil- 
ized societies  are  justly  proud  of  their 
complex  legal  codes  which  relate  pun- 
ishment to  crime.  No  civilized  person 
today  advocates  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth  in  any  literal  sense 
because  such  primitive  vindictive  retal- 
iation would  lower  the  moral  level  of 
the  dispenser  of  justice  tc  that  of  the 
criminal.  Only  in  a  state  of  war  would 
direct  action  be  taken  on  the  basis  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and,  of  course,  in 
time  of  war,  military  forces  are  seek- 
ing military  victory  rather  than  to 
punish  the  enemy  for  any  specific 
crimes. 

As  I  have  reflected  these  past  2 
weeks  about  the  massacre  of  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007  which  occurred 
the  day  before  I  arrived  in  Korea 
myself  on  board  another  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight,  I  confess  to  the  Senate 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  design  or 
even  conceive  of  a  punishment  that 
would  fit  this  crime.  We  cannot  shoot 
down  an  Aeroflot  Air  Liner  even  if  one 
should  violate  our  sacred  American 
airspace.  We  are  not  barbarians. 

It  is  the  Soviet  pilots  and  the  Soviet 
military  leadership  who  are  guilty. 
Their  accomplices  after  the  fact  seem 
to  be  the  Soviet  political  leadership, 
specifically  Mr.  Andropov  and  Mr. 
Gromyko,  who  have  not  only  con- 
doned what  the  Soviet  military  leader- 
ship did  but  have  also  publicly  prom- 
ised to  do  it  again. 

To  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime,  should  we  then  seek  to  cause 
harm  to  the  Soviet  political  and  mili- 
tary leadership  as  individuals?  I  do  not 
believe  this  would  be  a  proper  re- 
sponse. 

It  saddens  me  to  see  that  one  of  the 
few  specific  punishments  that  have 
yet  been  administered  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  the  Moscow  State 
Circus,  including  nine  bears,  has  been 
marooned  in  Canada  because  the  Ca- 
nadian   Government     has    forbidden 


Aeroflot  to  fly  into  Canada.  Perhaps 
we  can  also  include  the  boycott  by  a 
few  States  of  the  purchase  of  Soviet 
vodka.  The  International  Federation 
of  Air  Line  Pilots  has  endeavored  to 
punish  the  Soviets  by  recommending 
that  air  lines  with  routes  to  Moscow 
suspend  service  for  60  days  unless  the 
Soviets  adequately  explain  what  hap- 
pened to  flight  007  and  take  steps  to 
insure  that  such  a  heinous  act  will 
never  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  although  these  are 
commendable  gestures,  neither  ma- 
rooning nine  Soviet  circus  bears  in 
Canada  nor  a  boycott  of  Soviet  vodka 
nor  a  suspension  of  air  line  flights  to 
Moscow  for  60  days  comes  anywhere 
close  to  being  punishment  appropriate 
to  the  crime.  One  suggestion  with  con- 
siderable merit  is  the  demand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  release  269  prisoners  of 
conscience  so  that  their  freedom 
might  in  some  way  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  269  passengers  and  crew 
aboard  flight  007.  But  even  this  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  President,  illustrates  my 
point  that  it  is  futile  to  seek  a  punish- 
ment to  fit  this  crime  because  the  joy 
of  those  families  liberated  from  Soviet 
prisons  in  no  way  compensates  for  the 
grief  suffered  by  those  families  who 
lost  loved  ones  aboard  flight  007.  Per- 
haps the  freedom  of  269,000  prisoners 
of  conscience  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

If  there  is  no  appropriate  punish- 
ment available  to  us,  what  then  is  to 
be  done? 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  praise 
President  Reagan  for  his  actions  in 
this  matter.  Because  I  was  in  Tokyo 
the  night  of  the  destruction  of  flight 
007  and  received  top  secret  briefings, 
including  the  transcripts  of  the  Soviet 
pilots'  conversations  which  were  made 
available  to  me  in  Tokyo  before  I  de- 
parted for  Korea,  I  knew  about  the 
massacre  before  it  became  public.  I 
took  advantage  of  those  hours  of  ad- 
vanced warning  to  prepare  four  recom- 
mendations to  President  Reagan  and 
to  convey  them  to  his  closest  advisers 
immediately.  When  the  massacre 
became  public  that  night  in  Tokyo  be- 
cause the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Abe,  courageously  disclosed  it  3 
hours  before  our  own  Secretary  of 
State  held  a  press  conference  in  Wash- 
ington, I  made  public  my  four  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  in  inter- 
views that  night  with  reporters  and 
TV  cameramen. 

I  was  bitter  at  first  when  the  State 
Department  did  not  initially  accept 
any  of  my  suggestions,  but  I  was  ulti- 
mately deeply  pleased  that  President 
Reagan  overruled  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  agreed  with  all  four  of  my 
recommendations.  They  were:  First,  a 
demand  that  the  Soviets  must  pay 
generous  compensation  to  the  victims' 
families;  second,  that  the  Soviets  must 
thoroughly  explain  what  happened, 
apologize  for  their  crime,  and  offer  to 


join  the  international  community  to 
work  out  a  system  to  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  from  ever  happening  again; 
third,  a  suspension  on  negotiations  to 
renew  cultural  and  scientific  ex- 
changes that  I  had  learned  about 
during  my  visit  to  Moscow  the  previ- 
ous week;  and  fourth,  that  the  Presi- 
dent release  the  transcripts  of  the 
Soviet  pilots'  conversation  to  the 
public  so  that  world  opinion  leaders 
could  draw  their  own  conclusions  and 
mobilize  world  opinion  to  once  again 
remember  the  basic  nature  of  the  in- 
humane, unconscionable  Soviet  regime 
with  which  we  are  all  forced  to  live  on 
this  planet. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are 
many  more  sanctions  we  could  impose 
unilaterally  on  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  list  of  eight  supplied 
by  Senators  Helms  and  Symms,  in  my 
view,  represents  only  a  sample  of  uni- 
lateral sanctions  which  can  be  in- 
voked. I  certainly  support  the  spirit 
behind  the  Helms  amendment  and  I 
do  support  some  of  the  provisions  of 
his  amendment.  However,  they  do  not 
adequately  match  the  punishment  to 
the  crime. 

The  problem  with  the  Helms  propos- 
als is  not  that  on  balance  they  are  not 
worthy  proposals,  but  that  I  believe 
our  best  hope  for  the  future  is  to  seek 
as  widespread  international  condemna- 
tion and  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union  as  is  politically  possible.  The 
tragedy  of  strict  sanctions  on  a  unilat- 
eral American  basis  is  that  too  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  dismiss 
the  massacre  of  flight  007  as  a  Soviet- 
American  quarrel  with  no  implications 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  agree  with 
Joseph  Kraft,  who  wrote  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Tuesday,  that 

Harsh  talk  now  yields  bitter  fruit.  The 
Russians  will  not  give  further  ground  unless 
pushed  by  allied  opinion.  The  allies  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  respond  negatively  from 
shoves  from  Washington.  Another  dose  of 
overblown  rhetoric  will  edge  them  back 
toward  the  point  of  viewing  Russia  and  the 
United  States  with  almost  equal  alarm. 

Thus  far.  the  President  has  succeed- 
ed impressively  in  presenting  a  united 
front  to  the  Soviets,  including  our  not 
always  supportive  NATO  allies,  the 
Japanese,  the  Canadians,  and  even  a 
majority  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
voted  for  our  resolution  before  the  So- 
viets used  their  veto  to  shoot  it  down 
as  self-righteously  as  they  shot  down 
flight  007. 

It  is  an  ominous  sign.  I  believe,  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  ab- 
stained in  that  Security  Council  vote 
because,  in  the  past,  the  Chinese  have 
been  among  the  fastest  in  the  world  to 
condemn  Soviet  misbehaviour  and 
they  frequently  exceeded  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Henry  Kissinger  in  this 
regard.  This  Chinese  silence  is  alarm- 
ing on  the  eve  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger's  visit  to  China  at  a  time 
when  the  Chinese  are  hosting  a  senior 


Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  official.  Mr. 
Kapitsa.  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade. 
We  cannot  manipulate  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  the  Chinese,  but 
if  they   carry   out  a   rapprochement, 
one  fundamental  premise  of  our  na- 
tional security  strategy  for  the  past 
decade   will   be   called   seriously   into 
question.  I  hope  Assistant  Secretary 
Paul  Wolfowitz  and  our  Ambassador 
in  Peking,  Arthur  Hummel  are  urgent- 
ly seeking  explanations  and  support  to 
condemn  the  massacre  of  flight  007  so 
that  Chinese  silence  on  this  issue  will 
not  be  added  to  their  deplorable  fail- 
ure to  condemn  the  crushing  of  Po- 
land's free  labor  movement.  Solidarity. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Asia,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  condenmed  and.  as  I 
pointed  out.  Mr.  President,  the  Japa- 
nese preceded  even  our  own  Secretary 
of  State  in  making  this  matter  public. 
Of    the    major    world    democracies, 
only  India  has  failed  to  condemn  the 
Soviet  massacre  of  flight  007,  which 
suggests  to  me  once  again  the  hoUow- 
ness    of    Mrs.    Gandhi's    oft-repeated 
claim  to  be  nonalined  in  world  politics. 
So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  support  the 
President;  let  us  seek  the  broadest  pos- 
sible consensus  with  our  friends  and 
allies  to  condenm  the  Soviets'  barbaric 
act   and   to    implement   sanctions   to 
punish  the  Soviets— bearing  in  mind 
that  no  punishment  appropriate  for 
civilized  societies  can  match  the  crime 
the  Soviets  committed  when  they  mas- 
sacred 269  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  we  debate  a  resolution  officially 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
indefensible  act  of  barbarism  in  shoot- 
ing down  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 
We  all  share  a  deep  sense  of  outrage 
and  disgust  over  this  attack,  in  which 
269  people,  including  61  Americans, 
were  coldbloodedly  murdered. 

As  peace-loving  people,  we  have 
searched  in  vain  for  some  justification 
for  this  vile  incident.  Our  days  since 
the  attack  have  been  filled  with  angry 
questions  about  how  such  an  atrocity 
could  be  committed,  even  in  the  name 
of  territorial  security.  We  have 
searched.  Mr.  President,  for  some  way 
to  make  sense  out  of  the  senseless,  and 
we  have  come  away  emptyhanded. 

Indeed,  we  have  concluded  that 
there  can  never  be  any  political  or 
moral  reason  for  such  a  blatant  act  of 
terrorism.  It  has  violated  every  pre- 
cept of  international  law  and  principle 
of  human  decency. 

This  attack,  so  uncalled  for  and  ter- 
rible in  its  consequences,  has  also  re- 
minded all  of  us  that  there  is  still 
great  evil  at  work  in  our  world— huge 
and  formidable  forces  which  seek  to 
destroy  peace,  freedom,  and  all  that 
we  hold  dear.  It  has  reminded  us  once 
again  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  accomplish  its  goals  of 
worldwide  domination  and  oppression. 
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As  much  as  the  attack  on  flight  007 
has  shocked  and  outraged  the  world, 
we  should  not  be  totally  surprised  at 
this  most  recent  act  of  brutality.  The 
history  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  replete 
with  examples  of  mass  slaughter  of 
their  own  citizens,  invasions  into  many 
countries,  including  Polsind,  Hungary, 
and  most  recently  Afghanistan,  and 
active  attempts  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ments of  other  nations. 

Theirs  is  a  long  and  bloody  legacy  of 
stopping  at  nothing  to  extend  their 
control. 

We  will  remember  the  attack  on 
flight  007  as  we  remember  the  other 
great  atrocities  of  the  world.  However, 
we  must  reserve  for  this  incident  a 
special  place  of  infamy.  The  attack  on 
this  innocent,  unarmed,  and  off-course 
passenger  plane— which  the  Soviet  jet 
fighter  tracked  for  more  than  2  hours 
and  made  no  attempt  to  ground— must 
be  recorded  alongside  other  horrors 
like  Buchenwald.  Auschwitz,  Belsen, 
and  Dachau. 

Let  us  never  forget  what  happened 
on  September  1,  1983.  when  the 
Korean  747  began  its  ill-fated  voyage 
into  history.  Hopefully,  what  we  do 
here  today  will  forever  preserve  in  our 
memories  the  fact  that  there  are 
awful  forces  at  work  in  our  world. 

Mr.  President,  words  seem  so  inad- 
equate in  condemning  this  event,  and 
in  expressing  the  huge  sense  of  loss  we 
feel  in  the  tragic  deaths  of  the  passen- 
gers aboard  the  Korean  jetliner. 

Two  South  Carolinians— Mr.  Billy 
Hong  of  Mauldin  and  Mr.  Edward  Bur- 
gess of  Sentca— were  among  those 
killed  in  the  attack.  I  cannot  begin  to 
express  the  sorrow  I  felt  in  talking 
with  their  families  after  the  news  of 
the  aircraft's  fate  became  known. 

We  pray  for  the  wives  of  these 
men— Mrs.  Mickie  Burgess  and  Mrs. 
Joy  Hong— and  other  meml)ers  of 
their  families.  We  have  asked  God  to 
console  and  comfort  them,  and  the 
families  of  the  others  killed  in  the 
attack,  in  their  time  of  need. 

Yet,  we  are  gathered  here  today  to 
express  our  collective  anger  and  out- 
rage at  this  murderous  act.  and  to 
publicly  denounce  the  Soviet  Union— 
in  the  strongest  terms  possible— for 
what  they  have  done. 

Their  dastardly  and  unconscionable 
deed  deserves  our  harshest  words.  It 
deserves  denunciation  not  only  from 
us.  but  from  all  peace-loving  people 
around  the  world.  Let  us  tell  the  Sovi- 
ets that  we  revile  their  attack  on  the 
plane  and  the  grim  and  thinly  dis- 
guised warning  last  week  from  their 
Foreign  Minister  that  other  inadvert- 
ent intnisions  of  their  airspace  will  re- 
ceive similar  treatment. 

This  resolution  should  stand  as  our 
formal  protest,  in  lieu  of  the  one  so  ar- 
rogantly vetoed  by  the  Soviets  this 
week  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

With  this  resolution,  and  similar  ac- 
tions from  other  nations,  we  can  send 


a  message  to  the  Soviets  and  their 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  that  this 
wanton  act  of  murder  has  alienated 
them  from  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union 
must  know  that  they  stand  alone  in 
this  act.  and  that  they  are  cursed  and 
despised  by  people  everywhere  for 
their  brutality  and  disregard  for 
human  life. 

This  is  one  moment  in  history  when 
all  Americans  must  stand  together— 
with  true  unity  of  national  purpose— 
and  support  President  Reagan  and 
this  resolution  of  condemnation. 

Whatever  our  own  wishes  for  justice 
may  be,  we  owe  it  to  our  President  to 
support  his  initiative  first  and  fore- 
most. Any  wavering,  any  prolonged 
wrangling  over  what  this  measure 
should  entail,  would  only  send  the  So- 
viets a  signal  that  we  are  a  nation  di- 
vided on  this  issue  and  unable  to  join 
together  even  under  the  most  serious 
of  circumstances.  This  resolution  rep- 
resents a  consensus  of  the  executive 
branch,  including  the  Department  of 
State,  as  well  as  the  leaders  in  both 
parties  in  the  Congress. 

However,  let  us  also  understand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  share  the 
same  sense  of  justice  and  value  for 
human  life  as  do  we,  and  that  they 
may  not  respond  accordingly  to  the 
sanctions  already  imposed  by  the 
President  and  the  language  of  this  res- 
olution. Should  that  be  the  case,  then 
we  should  move  forward  in  imposing 
additional  and  even  harsher  penalties 
against  them. 

Let  us  quickly  approve  this  resolu- 
tion, and  in  doing  so,  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  peace 
through  strength.  The  sad  lesson  of 
this  tragedy  must  not  be  disregarded. 

In  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  regarding  the  memorial  service  I 
attended  last  week  for  the  Americans 
who  died  on  the  KAL  jet,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  10.  1983] 

Church  Leaders  Condemn  Downing  of 
Korean  Airliner 

"When  the  tears  are  over,  when  the  anger 
has  subsided,  we  must  continue  the  negotia- 
tions out  of  which  we  further  pray  that 
peace  will  emerge." 

Washington's  Episcopal  Bishop  John  T. 
Walker,  addressing  a  memorial  service  at- 
tended by  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  yes- 
terday at  th6  Washington  Cathedral, 
echoed  the  mixed  reactions  of  many  church 
leaders  to  the  shooting  down  of  a  Korean 
airliner  last  week  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Walker  and  others  who  have  advocated 
nuclear  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
minced  no  words  over  the  Russian  action. 
The  Episcopal  churchman  called  it  a  "sense- 
less atrocity  inflicted  upon  us  all  by  ...  an 
outlaw  in  the  family  of  nations.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  way  to  justify  the  destruction  of  help- 
less, innocent  people."  But  "when  the  dem- 


onstrations have  ended."  he  said,  "the  hard 
work  of  negotiation"  for  world  peace  must 
resume. 

Archbishop  John  R.  Roach  of  St.  Paul/ 
Minneapolis,  president  of  the  nation's 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  called  the 
attack  "an  act  of  murder,"  adding.  "The 
international  community  cannot  tolerate 
such  actions." 

The  "tragic  episode."  Roach  said,  high- 
lights "the  danger  and  fragility  of  interna- 
tional relations  today."  But  he  urged,  "de- 
spite this  massive  and  evil  tragedy.  U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations  on  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tions must  continue." 

National  Council  of  Churches  general  sec- 
retary Claire  Randall  and  United  Methodist 
Bishop  James  Armstrong,  who  is  NCC  presi- 
dent, called  the  shooting  down  of  the  plane 
"a  violation  of  international  agreements  and 
moral  standards. "  In  a  message  to  the 
Korean  Council  of  Churches,  the  U.S.  Prot- 
estant leaders  supported  the  call  for  "an 
international  inquiry  into  this  serious  inci- 
dent." 

The  NCC  leaders  also  sent  identical  tele- 
grams to  Moscow  to  Metropolitan  Pllaret  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  Alexei 
Bichkov  of  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tian Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union  saying: 
"Profoundly  distressed  and  saddened  by 
Soviet  military  action  against  Korean  civil- 
ian airliner  which  claimed  269  lives  on  Sept. 
1.  This  tragedy  demonstrates  anew  [the! 
disastrous  consequences  for  world  peBuie. 
disarmament  and  improved  international  re- 
lations of  [the]  reliance  upon  and  use  of 
armed  force  ..." 

In  New  York,  a  spokesman  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  whose  membership  In- 
cludes both  Russian  and  Korean  churches, 
said  a  statement  had  been  prepared  by  that 
organization  but  had  "been  held  btu;k." 

In  a  message  to  priests  urging  prayers  for 
victims  of  the  crash  and  their  families. 
Washington  Archbishop  James  A.  Hickey 
said  the  Soviet  action  "merits  universal  and 
unequivocal  condemnation."  Hickey  joined 
others  in  the  call  for  further  investigation. 
"The  international  community  should  seek 
effective  measures  both  to  punish  this  bar- 
baric act  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence."  he 
said. 

The  Justice  and  Peace  Commission  of  the 
Baltimore  Catholic  archdiocese  has  sent  a 
letter  to  Ambassador  Anatoly  P.  Dobrynin 
expressing  "profound  shock"  and  calling  on 
the  Soviets  for  an  explanation.  But  the  com- 
mission also  stressed  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion "in  matters  of  global  security." 

The  Council  of  Korean  Churches  in  the 
Greater  Washington  area  expressed  appre- 
ciation for  President  Reagan's  prompt 
action  and  initiative." 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  even 
after  nearly  2  weeks  of  intense  press 
coverage  and  speculation  about  the 
downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  by  the  Soviet  Union,  more  ques- 
tions than  answers  remain  about  this 
murderous  incident. 

The  event  itself  was  almost  unprece- 
dented for  its  glaring  illogic.  Rational 
people  could  only  guess  at  what  the 
Soviets  hoped  to  gain  from  their  ac- 
tions. Unlike  many  of  their  other  con- 
troversial activities  in  the  recent  past, 
the  downing  of  flight  007  seemed  to  be 
neither  in  their  short-run  or  long-run 
interest.  Beyond  the  immediate  ex- 
pressions     of      condemnation      from 
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around  the  world,  serious  long-term 
damage  doubtless  resulted,  to  the  So- 
viet's credibility.  The  almost  comical 
series  of  lies,  doublespeak  and  fumbled 
explanations  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
days  following  the  event  could  not 
have  helped  them,  either,  particularly 
when  contrasted  with  our  Govern- 
ment's firm,  consistent,  and  restrained 
response. 

Americans  had  difficulty  even  com- 
prehending the  enormity  of  the  barba- 
rism involved  in  this  event,  because  we 
were  viewing  it  through  the  prism  of 
our  own  beliefs  and  experiences.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  a  similar  action 
would  be  taken  by  this  country— in 
fact,  on  the  many  occasions  where 
Soviet  aircraft  have  strayed  into  U.S. 
air  space— and,  frequently,  over  U.S. 
military  installations— we  have  been 
meticulous  in  our  regard  for  the 
planes  and  the  human  lives  involved 
and  have  aided  the  Soviet  planes  back 
to  the  proper  course. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  outcome 
of  this  sad  event  is  to  reinforce  a  basic 
truth— the  Soviet  leaders  are  funda- 
mentally different  from  ours  in  their 
values  and  world  outlook,  something 
we  are  occasionally  too  eager  to  over- 
look. Because  our  country— rightly  or 
wrongly— is  concerned— and  even  ob- 
sessed—with public  opinion,  we 
assume  other  countries  are  as  well. 
The  Soviets  are  not.  Their  brutal  ag- 
gression over  the  years  in  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Poland  help  to  put  this  most  recent 
outrage  in  perspective.  They  are  far 
more  concerned  with  the  fulfillment 
of  their  goals  than  about  what  the 
world  thinks.  We  should  not  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  otherwise. 

The  question  then  becomes:  How 
should  the  United  States  properly  re- 
spond to  this  incident?  Many  have  sug- 
gested drastic  retaliatory  actions, 
which  President  Reagan  wisely  has  re- 
jected. We  need  to  walk  the  fine  line 
between  overreaction  and  downplaying 
the  incident.  In  working  with  our 
allies  to  diplomatically  isolate  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  we  are  pursuing  the  most  sen- 
sible immediate  diplomatic  course 
while  we  review  other  options. 

To  those  who  suggested  a  unilateral 
cancellation  of  ongoing  arms  control 
talks,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  larger 
perspective  in  mind  even  as  our  anger 
and  grief  are  still  present.  A  suspen- 
sion of  arms  control  talks,  so  near  to 
the  scheduled  deployment  of  Ameri- 
can missiles  in  Western  Europe,  would 
probably  be  damaging  to  the  United 
States.  The  deployment  of  missiles  is 
supposed  to  proceed  only  if  arms  re- 
duction negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
fail,  and  a  cancellation  of  talks  might 
be  interpreted  by  some  in  Western 
Europe  as  an  attempt  by  the  United 
States  to  force  the  talks  to  fail  and  the 
deployment  to  proceed.  More  basical- 
ly, arms  control  is  no  less  important  to 


the  United  States  today  than  it  was 
before  the  Korean  jetliner  was  de- 
stroyed. The  world  needs  more  com- 
munication between  the  superpowers, 
not  less. 

The  answer  seems  to  suggest  that  a 
middle  ground  approach  is  best— while 
not  backtracking  on  progress  made  in 
relaxing  tensions  between  the  two 
countries,  we  should  not  become  dis- 
tracted by  wishful  thinking  and  be- 
lieve that  we  are  dealing  with  any- 
thing but  an  implacable,  amoral 
regime. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  joint  resolution. 

amendment  no.  2135 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  take  cer- 
tain measures  with  respect  to  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2135. 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  recall  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
urgent  consultations. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  conduct  a  comprehensive 
reappraisal  of  the  complete  spectrum  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  including 
arms  control,  human  rights,  East-West 
trade,  and  regional  issues. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  record  of  Soviet  compliance  or  noncom- 
pliance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
agreements  and  other  arms  control  agree- 
ments to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  United  States 
negotiators  at  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  at  Geneva  to  link  the  possible  success 
of  such  talks  with  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  international  law 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  community 
of  nations,  paying  specific  attention  to  the 
KAL  007  massacre,  Soviet  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
subjugation  of  Afghanistan,  the  repression 
of  Poland  and  its  free  labor  movement,  and 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
in  contravention  of  existing  treaties. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  re-emphasize  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Soviet  military  presence  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  tighten  substantially  the 
foreign  policy  and  military  controls  over  the 
export  of  machine  tools,  high  technology 
products,  and  equipment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  oil  and  gas  resources. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  to  use  existing  statutory  authority 
to  prevent  the  import  of  any  product  or  ma- 
terial produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  unless 
the  President  certifies  that  it  was  produced 
without  the  use  of  forced  labor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  clerk  for  reading  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Has  there  been  a  time 
agreement  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  no 
time  agreement  has  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  I  understand  there 
is  no  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Let 
me  say  for  the  record.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  advised  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  minority  leader,  and 
Senators  Percy  and  Pell  that  I  am 
willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
on  this  amendment. 

Further,  for  the  record.  I  would 
make  clear  that  it  is  my  intent  to  ask 
for  division  on  this  amendment  and  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  in  connection 
with  each  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  newspaper  accounts  in  the 
past  few  days  that  explained  what  the 
Soviets  were  up  to.  These  reports 
point  out  that  the  Soviets  were  about 
to  make  their  fourth  illegal  test  of  the 
PL-5  missile.  Now,  this  is  a  missile 
that  is  forbidden  by  the  unratified 
SALT  II  agreement,  and  of  course  we 
are  all  aware  that  neither  nation  has 
officially  ratified  SALT  II,  but  the 
presumption  of  the  £irms  control  com- 
munity in  this  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  that  both  nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  have  tac- 
itly agreed  to  abide  by  the  constraints 
of  SALT  II  without  formal  ratification 
so  as  to  create  confidence  for  the  so- 
called  START  talks.  Yet,  this  new 
Soviet  missile  is  220  percent  larger  in 
payload  than  the  missiles  permitted  in 
SALT  II.  Moreover,  in  previous  tests, 
the  telemetry  has  been  nearly  100  per- 
cent encoded  to  foil  our  monitoring 
process.  That  also  is  a  violation  of 
SALT  II. 

Now,  we  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
monitor  the  Soviet  tests  so  as  to  be 
able  to  verify  compliance.  Thus,  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing  is  violating  the 
treaty  so  as  to  achieve  clear  military 
superiority  over  the  United  States. 
They  are  trying  to  prevent  us  from 
knowing  about  their  violations  of  the 
agreement.  Now  enter  the  EC-135  re- 
connaissance plane  mentioned  by 
President  Reagan. 

The  Soviet  apologists  have  referred 
to  this  as  a  spy  plane.  It  was  not  on  a 
spy  mission  at  all.  Its  mission  is  to 
verify  Soviet  compliance  with  SALT 
treaties  as  provided  for  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaties  themselves.  The 
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treaties  specify  that  we  are  to  check 
compliance  with  our  national  techni- 
cal means.  The  EC-135  is  part  of  our 
national  technical  means.  It  had  not 
only  the  right  under  international  law 
but  the  duty  to  fly  that  mission.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  accounts, 
the  EC-135  scrambled  into  action  as 
soon  as  our  monitors  discovered  prep- 
arations for  the  'est.  With  the  EC-135 
in  the  air  and  flying  always-let  me 
say  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis— 
always  over  international  waters,  the 
Soviets  could  not  hope  to  conceal  their 
violations  so  they  canceled  their  test. 

Now,  in  that  same  timeframe,  how- 
ever, the  ill-fated  KAL  007  entered 
Soviet  airspace.  There  was  no  reason 
for  the  Soviets  to  confuse  the  KAL  747 
with  the  EC-135.  Any  pilot  in  the 
world  could  have  told  the  one  plane 
from  the  other  since  the  747  is  twice 
as  big  and  has,  as  everybody  knows,  I 
hope,  a  distinctive  silhouette. 

Moreover,  interceptor  pilots  are  es- 
pecially trained  to   identify  aircraft. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  more  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  the  Soviets  knew 
from  the  start  that  KAL  007  was  a 
commercial  airliner.  But  for  the  Sovi- 
ets, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  there 
is  lio  difference  between  military  avia- 
tion   and   civil    aviation   certainly    in 
their  own  country.  When  Aeroflot  was 
flying  in  the  United  States,  Aeroflot 
jets     wandered     into     some     strange 
courses  on  a  regular  basis  like  the  time 
that  one  Aeroflot  jet  got  lost  over  a 
Groton,   Conn,  shipyard  on   the   day 
that  we  just  happened  to  be  launching 
our    first    Trident    submarine.    Now. 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  it  is  not 
abnormal  for  a  civilian  airliner  to  be 
used  for  surveillance  purposes 

The  question  that  occupied  them  for 
2'/^  hours  that  tragic  night,  therefore, 
was  not  whether  it  was  a  civilian  or  a 
military  airplane  but  what  action  to 
take  in  order  to  foil  its  pretended  espi- 
onage mission. 

Now,  when  any  criminal  sees  that 
his  criminal  conspiracy  is  about  to  be 
unmasked,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
criminal  to  kill  innocent  persons  who 
may  be  about  to  reveal  the  guilty 
secret  unwittingly. 

Mr.   President,   it  should   be   noted 
that  the  PL-5  missile  would  have  im- 
pacted in  Kamchatka.  But  according 
to  further  newspaper  reports  Soviets 
have  also  recently  started  deployment 
on  Sakhalin   Island   of  SAM- 12  mis- 
siles.   Although    primarily    a    defense 
against  enemy  airplanes  such  as  the 
F-16's  about  to  be  deployed  in  Japan, 
the    SAM- 12    has    also    been    tested 
against  ICBM  reentry  vehicles,  that  is 
to  say  as  an  ABM.  The  tests  them- 
selves were  a  violation   of  the   ABM 
treaty;  but  deployment  in  Sakhalin  is 
another   violation   because   the   ABM 
treaty  permits  only  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment zone  per  country,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets  have   already   deployed  extensive 
ABM  facilities  around  Moscow. 


KAL  007  might  have  flown  over  this 
illegal  deployment,  too.  So  from  the 
Soviets'  perverted  point  of  view,  the 
KAL  007   was  on  a  course   to  catch 
them  in  not  one  dirty  secret  but  two 
secrets.  In  my  judgment,  the  shooting 
down  of  the  KAL  007  was  an  attempt 
to  cover  up  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions. There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  KAL  007  flight  had  nothing  to  do 
with  arms  control,  and  that  we  should 
redouble  our  efforts  at  Geneva.  The 
Senator    from    North    Carolina    says 
that  we  should  redouble  our  efforts  at 
Geneva   because— I   repeat,   because— 
the  Soviet  shooting  down  of  the  KAL 
007    is    intimately    related    to    Soviet 
practice  in  attempting  to  hide  SALT 
violations.  Unless  the  Soviets  accept 
responsibility    for    their    actions,    we 
cannot  be  confident  that  the  START 
negotiations  will  result  in  real  reduc- 
tions. .„  ^^ 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield,  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
quest and  any  colloquy  in  connection 
with  it  appear  at  the  end  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  2  hours,  approximately,  both 
sides  have  been  trying  to  clear  the 
terms  of  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution.  I  have 
before  me  now  a  paper  which  I  believe 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  will 
state  it  now  for  the  consideration  of 
the  minority  leader  and  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  353  the  follow- 
ing amendments  be  the  only  amend- 
ments   in   order,    that    they    be    first- 
degree  amendments,  and  that  they  be 
limited;  that  debate  on  those  amend- 
ments be  limited  as  follows:  1  hour  on 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator    from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 
Helms),  which  is  printed  amendment 
No.  2135.  which  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment; 20  minutes  on  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hjddleston)  dealing  with 
reducing  the  Soviet  official  presence 
within  the  United  States:  10  minutes 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.   Murkow- 
sKi)    dealing    with    cutting    off    U.S. 
export  of  refined  petroleum  products 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  20  minutes  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  dealing 
with  reducing  the  credits  available  to 
the    Soviet    bloc;    20    minutes    on    an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  deal- 
ing with  the  Polish  debt;  60  minutes 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
dealing  with  identifying  and  imple- 
menting economic  sanctions;  30  min- 
utes on  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  dealing  with  suspending 
future  commerical  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  30  minutes  on  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mrs.  Hawkins)  dealing  with 
Soviet  Jewry:  30  minutes  on  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Byrd)  dealing  with  Euro- 
pean cooperation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Which  may  or  may  not 
be  offered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  might  say  parentheti- 
cally, Mr.  President,  that  some  of 
these  amendments,  perhaps  many  of 
them,  will  not  be  offered,  I  am  told. 
But  since  we  are  providing  that  only 
these  amendments  are  in  order,  then  I 
believe  that  Senators  wish  to  be  pro- 
tected in  that  way. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendments  qualified 
under  this  request,  there  be  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  the  resolution,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Pell. 

I  further  ask  unpnimous  consent 
that  a  vote  occur  on  or  in  relation  to 
the  resolution  at  the  end  of  th.it  time 
or  prior  thereto,  if  the  time  is  vu  ideo 
back,  without  any  other  intervening 
business,  motion,  or  proceeding,  and 
that  the  agreement  as  to  the  control 
of  time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object-may  I  make  a  request  and 
an  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  he  add  at 
the  end  of  that  list,  or  at  any  point  he 
wishes  to  place  it.  a  request  of  30  min- 
utes for  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  on  Soxiet  grain  sales,  which  I 
hope  not  to  offer  and  will  not  offer  if 
other  amendments  are  not  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
my  request  to  include,  after  the  Byrd 
amendment,  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 

HAN)on 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  do 
that,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
hope  not  to  offer  this. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Thirty  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  these  time  agreements 
are  equally  divided? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  in  each  case;  in 
the  usual  form  as  to  the  control  of 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  if  I  am  correct 
in  my  understanding  that  there  is  no 
limitation  on  time  for  debate  on  the 
resolution  itself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest I  made  was  that  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  enumerated  amendments, 
there  be  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Let  me  come  to 
the  point.  It  is  my  desire  to  speak 
prior  to  the  action  on  some  of  these 
amendments.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to 
speak  before  they  are  called  for  a  vote. 
Is  that  in  order,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  could  obtain  time  from  the 
two  managers  of  the  bill,  and  I  suggest 
that  he  do  that  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  want  to  clarify 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  limitation  of 
time  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  would  be  a  time  limitation 
on  the  totality  of  the  debate  on  the 
amendments  and  on  the  resolution  by 
reason  of  this  agreement,  if  it  is  en- 
tered into. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
guess  I  am  confused.  I  wonder  if  I  may 
consult  privately  with  someone  who  is 
better  informed  than  I,  because  that  is 
somewhat  contrary  to  my  understand- 
ing. 

I  also  ask  the  majority  leader  this 
question:  Would  he  be  willing  to 
modify  his  unanimous-consent  request 
to  permit,  notwithstanding  the  no- 
second-degree-request,  a  possible  modi- 
fication in  a  portion  of  the  proposed 
Helms  amendments,  subparagraph  8? 

I  should  like  to  move  to  change  not 
the  spirit  of  that  but  the  language, 
which  I  think  may  be  technically  in 
error.  Specifically,  I  should  like  to 
change  it  to  read: 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
use  statutory  authority  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  any  product  or  material  pro- 
duced in  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  use 
of  forced  labor. 

That  does  not  change  the  spirit  to 
any  extent,  but  I  would  not  want  to  be 
precluded  from  asking  for  that 
change. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  asking  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  if  he  is 
willing  to  modify  his  amendment  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Both  that  and 
whether  or  not  the  majority  leader's 


unanimous-consent  request  would  pre- 
clude my  doing  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  points  out  that  notwith- 
standing that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, if  this  agreement  is  entered 
into,  the  time  limitation  would  have 
the  same  effect— that  is,  it  would  re- 
quire unanimous-consent  to  change  it. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  can  we  not  just 
have  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  this  portion  of  that  amend- 
ment may  be  modified? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  include  that  in  this  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  not  want 
that  modification  request  to  be  open- 
ended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  be  specific 
language. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  would  be  only 
to  put  it  in  more  direct  and  acceptable 
form. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  advised  that  Sena- 
tor Denton  has  some  reservation 
about  this. 

If  we  may  have  about  1  minute  with 
a  quorum  call,  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
solve this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  can  do  it 
now.  The  minority  leader  has  indicat- 
ed that  he  has  no  objection,  so  long  as 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  opening  the 
door  for  other  modifications  and, 
indeed,  we  are  going  to  use  the  lan- 
guage just  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  modify  my 
request  in  this  manner: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  IV2  hours  of  general  debate  on  the 
resolution.  I  believe  that  my  request 
previously  was  that  that  time  would 
start  running  after  the  disposition  of 
the  amendments.  I  want  to  change 
that  so  that  the  hour  and  a  half  of 
debate  on  the  resolution  will  be  avail- 
able at  any  time  and  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  two  managers. 

I  modify  my  request  in  that  way. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— one  further  detail  about  when 
the  vote  will  occur. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Huddle- 
ston  has  a  problem  with  time.  Would 
it  be  feasible,  if  a  roUcall  vote  is  or- 
dered for  the  Huddleston  amendment 
and  the  Helms  amendment,  that  we 
have  that  rollcall  vote  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  discussion  on  those  two 
amendments  and  then  we  go  forward? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois wants  to  stack  those  two? 


Mr.  PERCY.  If  they  are  tabled,  per- 
haps other  Senators  would  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  push  forward  with  their 
own  amendments.  Also,  it  would  ac- 
commodate our  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee would  consider  an  alternative.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  Huddleston 
amendment  and  one  section  of  the 
Helms  amendment  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  way  one  is  dealt 
with  may  depend  on  what  happens  to 
the  other. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  a  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  after  we  dispose  of 
the  Helms  amendment,  under  this 
order,  we  would  turn  next,  I  assume, 
to  the  Huddleston  amendment,  and 
that  we  would  vote  at  that  time, 
rather  than  stacking  them?  I  am 
afraid  that  stacking  them  would  make 
it  too  uncertain  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  majority  leader 
means  to  have  a  vote  on  the  Helms 
amendment  first? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  then  a  vote  on  the 
Huddleston  amendment,  and  then  pos- 
sibly stack  all  the  rest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  know  about  all 
the  rest.  I  would  be  glad  to  entertain 
that  possibility. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  it  is 
going  to  be  a  little  messy  to  try  to 
stack  votes  when  they  are  dependent 
on  each  other  as  the  amendments  of 
Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Huddleston  may 
be. 

Why  do  we  not  just  do  the  best  we 
can? 

Mr.  PERCY.  All  right.  Leave  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  under 
the  formulation  I  have  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  would  the  amend- 
ments be  presented  by  the  Chair  and 
debated  by  the  Senate  in  order  that  I 
have  read  them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not 
necessarily. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  what  the  manag- 
ers intended.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  should  be  in  that 
order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  that  sequence. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request  does  not 
say  that.  I  see  both  managers  indicat- 
ing a  preference  for  that. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber,  I  wish  to  amend 
the  request  so  that  only  these  amend- 
ments are  in  order,  that  they  will  be 
presented  in  the  order  listed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  those  are 
words  I  always  dreaded  to  hear  when  I 
was  trying  to  get  a  time  agreement,  is 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Helms  as  pres- 
ently written  divisible?  May  I  ask  the 
Chair  that?  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  drafted  is  divisible. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  further  modification.  I  just  re- 
ceived word  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  wishes 
20  minutes  equally  divided  instead  of 
10  minutes.  I  assume  no  one  is  going  to 
object  to  that.  I  modify  my  requests  to 
that  extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators.  I 
especially     thank    those    who    have 
amendments  to  present. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Very  good. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Wilson).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  How  much  time  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  require? 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  m 
strong  condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  murder  of  269  men, 
women,  and  children  on  August  31, 
1983.  As  a  result  of  barbaric  Soviet  ac- 
tions, 61  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives.  The  Soviet  Union  has  compound- 
ed the  infamy  of  shooting  down  an  un- 
armed civilian  airliner  by  steadfastly 
lying  about  its  actions  until  the  evi- 
dence overwhelmingly  provided  the 
true  picture,  and  by  refusing  to  accept 
any  responsibility  for  the  murders. 

This  Soviet  behavior  is  not  an  aber- 
ration. One  need  only  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  since  Novem- 
ber  1917.   to  see   the   roots  of   their 
wanton  action  on  August  31.  From  the 
beginning  of  Bolshevik  rule,  the  power 
of   the   Soviet   Government   and   the 
Communist  Party   has  been  not  the 
rule  of  law  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  but  rule  by  force  and 
terror.  In  the  name  of  ideology  or  the 
expediency  of  power,  any  legal  frame- 
work for  the  protection  of  the  individ- 
ual has  been  suppressed  or  destroyed 
by  the  party  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
millions  who  died  in  the  brutal  and  ir- 
rational    forced     collectivization     of 
Soviet   agriculture   in   the    1930's   are 
mute  testimony  to  this  fact.  This  be- 
havior has  spilled  over  into  the  inter- 
national  arena  as   well.   One   cannot 
recall  too  often  the  brutal  suppression 
of  the  revolts  in  East  Berlin  in  1953,  in 


Hungary  in  1956.  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968.  Most  recently  we  have  seen 
the  Soviets  engineer  the  destruction  of 
the  Polish  free  trade  union.  Solidarity. 
Can  we  expect  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  Soviet  system.'  If  history 
is  any  indication,  the  answer  is  no. 
Nikita  Krushchev  attempted  some 
minor  reforms  and  liberalization 
within  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  1950's 
and  was  soon  faced  with  internal  strife 
as  the  long  suppressed  creative  ener- 
gies of  the  Russian  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean people  were  released.  The  experi- 
ment has  not  been  repeated.  The  only 
basis  for  Soviet  power  is  force  and 
terror,  the  system  would  cease  to  exist 
without  it. 

Now  we  have  the  latest  example  m 
the  barbaric  downing  of  Korean  air- 
liner 747.  The  Soviet  Union  must  know 
that  the  brutal  use  of  force  in  the 
international  arena  is  completely  un- 
acceptable and  that  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  respond  vigor- 
ously to  their  action.  I  commend  the 
Senate  leadership  for  introducing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  explore  sanctions  and  other 
forms  of  retaliation  for  this  action, 
being  careful  to  reject  those  sanctions 
that  have  been  tried  in  the  past  and 
have  proven  either  ineffective  or  metre 
damaging  to  our  interests  than  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  im- 
portantly, we  must  insure  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  that  our  actions  are 
not  unilateral,  but  coordinated  with 
the  other  nations  in  the  world  who 
share  our  outrage. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets,  by  their 
unspeakable  act  on  August  31,  have 
given  us  another  bloody  reminder  of 
the  nature  of  their  regime  and  their 
ideology.  We  must  never  forget  this 
lesson  as  we  attempt  to  reach  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  wide 
variety  of  issues,  most  importantly  nu- 
clear arms  reductions.  We  must  insure 
that  our  profound  grief  and  outrage 
over  the  murder  of  269  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children  translate  into  a 
determination  never  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  the 
Soviet  use  of  force  brings  them  any 
advantage  in  international  affairs. 
I  thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

1  he  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
division  on  my  amendment  and  I  shall 
take  them  one  by  one.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
and  those  who  may  be  listening  on  the 
loud  speaker,  there  will  be  seven  roll- 
call  votes  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.   President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry- ^, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  little  confusion  on  the  unanimous- 


consent  agreement  just  now.  Did  that 
in  fact  modify  the  last  provision  in 
this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  preserves  the  Senator's 
right  to  modify. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  only  preserves  the 
right  to  modify.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  if  he 
wishes  to  suggest  a  modification  at 
this  time  to  lines  20  through  24  on 
page  2. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  suggest  the  modification  which  we 
discussed  earlier,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  result  in  paragraph  8 
reading  as  follows: 

.  .  .  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  use  existing  statutory  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  import  of  any  product  or  material 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  use 
of  forced  labor. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  modification.  I 
assume  the  Senator  will  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk.  If  he  will  do 
that,  I  accept  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
right  to  so  modify. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  understand  it  is  hereby  so  modi- 
fied? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 

modified. 

The  Senator  will  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk,  please. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  Die 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  recall  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
urgent  consultations. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  conduct  a  comprehensive 
reappraisal  of  the  complete  spectrum  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  including 
arms  control,  human  rights,  East-West 
trade,  and  regional  issues. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  record  of  Soviet  compliance  or  non-com- 
pliance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
agreements  and  other  arms  control  agree- 
ments to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  United  States 
negotiators  at  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  at  Geneva  to  link  the  possible  success 
of  such  talks  with  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  international  law 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  community 
of  nations,  paying  specific  attention  to  the 
KAL  7  massacre.  Soviet  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
subjugation  of  Afghanistan,  the  repression 
of  Poland  and  iU  free  labor  movement,  and 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
in  contravention  of  existing  treaties. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should   re-emphasize   the   incon- 


sistency of  the  Soviet  military  presence  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  tighten  substantially  the 
foreign  policy  and  military  controls  over  the 
export  of  machine  tools,  high  technology 
products,  and  equipment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  oil  and  gas  resources. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  existing  statutory  authority 
to  prevent  the  import  of  any  product  or  ma- 
terial produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
use  of  forced  labor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  He  is  always  con- 
structive and  helpful. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  President,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
should  immediately  recall  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Moscow  for  urgent  con- 
sultation as  a  consequence  of  the  cold- 
blooded murder  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  innocent  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren aboard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  prudent  and 
proper  course  for  the  President  to 
follow.  It  is  normal  in  a  crisis  to  recall 
one's  Ambassador  for  urgent  consulta- 
tion. It  does  not  imply  a  break  in  rela- 
tions nor  is  it  a  break  with  any  diplo- 
matic convention.  Such  a  temporary 
recall  is,  in  fact,  a  normal  and  prudent 
diplomatic  procedure. 

Indeed,  the  President  at  moments 
such  as  this  needs  to  talk  face  to  face 
with  his  personal  representative  in 
order  to  obtain  an  exact  report  on  this 
situation  and  on  the  context  in  which 
U.S.  policy  must  operate. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  I*resi- 
dent  has  not  recalled  our  Ambassador 
for  urgent  consultations  already. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  President 
Reagan  has  been  under  tremendous 
pressure  from  advisers  who  are  press- 
ing for  the  creation  of  the  illusion  of 
normalcy  in  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  President 
has  been  inundated  with  counsels  of  a 
most  superficial  nature  based  upon 
the  most  tenuous  and  contorted  lines 
of  argument  that  we  must  not  be  seen 
to  move  too  harshly  against  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  I  must  say  that  President 
Reagan  has  acted  in  a  most  restrained 
manner  and  that  is  plain  for  the  world 
to  see. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  is  behaving  in 
an  uncivilized  manner.  Indeed,  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  daily  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  their  barbarism, 
and  I  choose  to  use  that  word  that  the 
distinguished  late  Senator  Jackson 
used. 


While  I  believe  the  I*resident  has 
acted  in  a  most  restrained  manner.  I 
would  caution  against  a  lack  of  pru- 
dence which  I  perceive  in  the  counsels 
he  is  receiving.  By  this  I  mean  that 
the  recall  of  our  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  is  a  matter  of  greatest  pru- 
dence. Not  to  have  such  face-to-face 
discussions  is  a  reckless  disregard  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  amendment,  and  I  have  no 
further  comment  on  the  first  provision 
to  be  voted  on.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  division. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Just  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  procedure,  would  it  be  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  to  ask  for  a 
vote  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  of 
each  of  the  amendments  or  would  the 
Senator  prefer  to  stack  the  votes  auid 
possibly  after  the  first  vote  we  could 
have  10-minute  votes  on  the  successive 
rollcalls,? 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  recall,  it  was  I  who 
suggested  that  we  have  stacked  votes, 
and  I  am  willing  to  accommodate  in 
any  way  that  he  may  desire,  whatever 
his  wishes  may  be. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  think 
well  of  having  the  first  vote  a  15- 
minute  vote  and  then  the  subsequent 
votes  10-minute  votes? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  that  would  ob- 
viously save  time.  Of  course,  it  would 
require  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senators  they 
are  acting  somewhat  prematurely. 

What  is  the  request  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  I  had  indi- 
cated that.  Mr.  President,  but  I  will  in- 
dicate it  again.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  is 
one  sentence,  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  divided  between  each 
sentence.  I  think  that  is  the  best  way 
to  put  it.  The  first  division  would  end 
with  the  word  "consultations"  on  line 
6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
right.  The  Senator  can  so  divide  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Would  the  Chair  think 
it  would  be  expeditious  for  us  to  make 
clear  about  the  rest  of  them  or  is  the 
situation  clear  with  the  Chair  as  it 
now  stands? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  understood,  Senator. 
The  amendment  will  be  deemed  divid- 
ed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on 
the  first  division  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  may  wish  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presid2nt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
amendment,  first  division  of  the 
Helms  amendment,  have  a  15-minute 
recorded  vote,  rollcall  vote,  and  that 
subsequent  divisions  be  stacked  to- 
gether, each  one  of  which  after  the 
first  amendment  would  be  10  minutes 
in  duration. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  has— I  hope  he  will  understand— 
has  he  checked  with  the  leadership? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senators  permit  me  for  a 
moment  to  check  with  the  minority 
leader?  I  have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  charged  to  nobody. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
candor,  we  have  a  little  bit  of  a  parlia- 
mentary tangle  about  the  procedure 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  While  we  unravel 
that,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  lay  aside  my 
amendment  so  that  a  Senator  may  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection?  There  being  none,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
yield  to  me  30  minutes  at  some  point 
during  this  debate  and  I  inquire  if  this 
would  be  a  convenient  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
convenient  time.  The  Senator  is  happy 
to  yield  30  minutes  of  the  time  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  my  under- 
standing the  chairman  wishes  to  yield 
30  of  the  45  minutes  available? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  usual,  the 
chairman  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes:  that  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  recognized. 

Mr.  .fVRMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for 
yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  with 
other  Senators,  and  indeed  with  all 
Americans,  in  expressing  my  sense  of 
horror  and  shock  at  the  barbaric  event 
which  has  occurred  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  and  also  to  express  in 
this  forum  what  I  have  previously  ex- 
pressed privately,  my  profound  sympa- 
thy to  Kathy  McDonald  and  the 
family  of  our  colleague.  Larry  McDon- 
ald, and  to  the  others  who  perished  in 
that  appalling  episode. 

Mr.  President,  like  all  Americans.  I 
am  deeply  saddened  by  what  has  tran- 
spired. I  am  truly  appalled.  I  must  say. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  particularly 
surprised.  On  the  contrary,  the  brutal 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  consist- 
ent with  the  way  they  have  handled 
similar  events  in  years  past. 

It  is  consistent  with  their  handling 
of  other  accidental  entry  of  their  air 
space  by  other  commercial  airlines.  It 
is  consistent  with  their  often  ex- 
pressed low  view  of  human  life.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
record  of  brutality,  atrocity,  and  un- 
civilized behavior,  which  is  a  daily  of- 
fense to  the  conscience  of  civilized  per- 
sons all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
people— I  trust  none  in  this  Cham- 
ber—but there  are  some  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  who  are  reluctant  to 
face  the  overpowering  reality  that  this 
world  lives  perpetually  on  the  brink  of 
war  and  conflict. 

Now,  some  people  tend  to  take  the 
view  that.  well,  there  are  two  big 
powers  in  the  world  and  they  have  big 
power  interests  and  it  is  sort  of  a  case 
that  there  are  pros  and  cons  on  both 
sides.  Some  people  have  almost  de- 
clared a  sort  of  de  facto  moral  neutral- 
ity. 

I  hope  that  what  has  happened  m 
the  episode  of  the  KAL  flight  007  will 
call  public  attention  all  over  the  world 
to  the  reality  that  Soviet  intransi- 
gence is  the  main  stumbling  block  to 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  world  ten- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  nowhere  in  the  world 
is  the  United  States  menacing  other 
nations.  Nowhere  are  we  threatening 
armed  invasion.  Nowhere  are  we  seek- 
ing control  over  weaker  nations.  We  do 
not  threaten  the  overthrow  of  estab- 
lished regimes.  We  are  not  funding 
terrorist  groups.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  aU  of  these  things,  and  worse. 

Recently,  President  Reagan  ad- 
dressed the  United  Nations.  He  re- 
called President  Eisenhower's  descrip- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.  Ike  told  the 
world: 

We  ase  for  peace,  first,  last  and  always 
•  •  •  and  always  for  a  simple  reason.  We 
know  that  only  in  a  peaceful  atmosphere,  a 
peace  with  justice,  one  in  which  we  can  be 
confident,  can  America  prosper  *  *  • 

Today,  more  than  ever,  more  than 
when  President  Reagan  addressed  the 
United  Nations  or  when  President  Ei- 
senhower first  expressed  this  aspect  of 
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American  policy.  Americans  long  for 
peace. 

We  view  with  alarm  and  horrible 
sadness  the  bloodbath  in  the  Middle 
East;  the  slaughter  in  Afghanistan: 
genocide  in  Southeast  Asia.  v;ars 
raging  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Ethio- 
pia and  Somalia.  South  Africa  and 
SWAPO.  Libya  and  Chad.  South 
Yemen  and  Oman,  the  loss  of  life  in  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala.  Nicaragua, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Zimbabwe— to 
say  nothing  of  the  horrible  abuses  of 
human  rights,  the  torture  and  repres- 
sion which  are  tragically  common  in 
other  nations. 

The  universal  desire  of  Americans  to 
live  in  a  peaceful  world,  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  nations,  has  been  expressed 
by  every  President  and  every  Congress 
in  our  lifetime.  Although  our  foreign 
policy  has  frequently  been  marred  by 
dreadful  mistakes,  errors  of  judgment 
and.  on  occasion,  incredible  naivete, 
the  consistent  thrust  of  U.S.  inten- 
tions has  been  exactly  what  President 
Eisenhower  expressed  so  well— peace; 
independence  and  self-determination 
for  all  nations;  cooperation,  never  con- 
quest. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Japan 
was  devastated,  all  of  Europe  lay  in 
ruins  at  our  feet.  What  happened?  Did 
we  subjugate  our  enemies  and  our 
former  allies?  By  no  means.  On  the 
contrary,  we  rebuilt  their  economies; 
through  the  Marshall  Plan  we  re- 
stored Europe;  we  liberated  the  Philip- 
pines: and  in  the  years  since  then  we 
have  committed  American  prestige,  fi- 
nancial and  military  resources  and 
fighting  men  in  defense  of  freedom  in 
South  Korea.  Southeast  Asia,  ana 
Europe. 

In  return,  we  have  sought  no  coloni- 
al empire.  We  have  asked  no  conces- 
sions. We  have  extended  a  hand  of 
friendship  to  nations  around  the 
world. 

The  record  of  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  in  stark  and  malevolent  con- 
trast—the ruthless  repression  of  the 
Russian  people:  the  brutal  subjugation 
of  the  captive  nations  and  Eastern 
Europe;  construction  of  the  Berlin 
Wall:  exporting  violence  around  the 
world;  arming  Cuban  revolutionaries 
and  PLO  terrorists  who  have  caused 
death  and  destruction  in  dozens  of 
countries:  supporting  a  genocidal 
regime  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Soviet 
Communist  record  is  unmatched  in 
the  annals  of  tyranny,  terrorism,  and 
repression— a  fact  which  we  must 
never  forget,  and  must  never  permit 
the  world  to  forget. 

World  domination  is  the  announced 
intention  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  im- 
plement their  plan,  the  Soviets  have 
engaged  in  the  greatest  arms  buildup 
in  world  history.  They  have  been 
spending  nearly  three  times  as  much 
of  their  gross  national  product  on  the 
military  as  has  this  country. 


This  unprecedented  Soviet  military 
buildup  has  borne  impressive  fruit. 
The  Soviets  now  lead  the  United 
States  in  virtually  every  measure  of 
military  strenth.  in  some  cases  by 
breathtaking  margins: 

The  United  States  has  16  Army  and 
3  Marine  divisions.  There  are  180  divi- 
sions in  the  Soviet  ground  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  built  as  many 
tanks  since  1970  as  there  are  tanks  in 
the  entire  U.S.  Army.  Overall,  the  So- 
viets have  a  50.000  to  10,500  advan- 
tage, and  an  even  greater  qualitative 
advantage,  since  most  U.S.  tanks  were 
built  before  1970. 

The  Soviets  have  a  6-to-l  advantage 
in  artillery  pieces,  a  4-to-l  lead  in  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  a  2-to-l  lead 
in  fighter  aircraft,  and  a  3-to-2  edge  in 
antitank  missiles.  In  addition,  the  So- 
viets have  fielded  whole  families  of 
weapons  systems,  including  rocket 
launchers,  for  which  there  are  no 
counterparts  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Even  on  the  high  seas,  traditionally 
an  area  of  U.S.  dominance,  we  are  out- 
numbered. Our  Navy  has  189  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  frigates,  compared  to 
275  in  the  Red  Navy.  They  have  266 
attack  submarines  to  our  80.  approxi- 
mately a  3-to-l  advantage. 

Moreover,  since  1969,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  more  ballistic  mis- 
siles, 1,300,  than  the  United  States  has 
altogether,  300  new  strategic  bombers, 
and  has  launched  55  new  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines. 

In  the  midst  of  this  massive  strategic 
buildup,  the  Soviets  have  not  neglect- 
ed theater  nuclear  weapons.  Since 
1975,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  some 
300  SS-20  mobile  ICBM's  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  supplement  the  500  SS-4 
and  SS-5  missiles  already  deployed 
there.  If  one  of  the  three  warheads  on 
the  SS-20  is  removed,  or  a  third  state 
added  to  the  launcher,  the  missile  is 
capable  of  striking  targets  in  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  fulfilling  their  plan,  racing  to 
add  as  much  as  they  can  to  their  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

The  United  States  is  making  a  belat- 
ed effort  to  modernize  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces,  not  to  engage  in  some 
mindless  "arms  race"  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  because  we  wish  to  restore 
stability  to  the  nuclear  deterrent 
which  has  so  far  prevented  a  nuclear 
war  from  occurring.  Our  goal  is  not 
more  weapons,  but  more  survivable 
weapons.  At  the  end  of  the  moderniza- 
tion program,  we  will  have  fewer  mis- 
siles and  bombers  than  we  have  now, 
and  the  aggregate  destructive  yield  of 
the  warheads  they  carry  will  be  less 
than  it  is  at  present,  reducing  the  like- 
lihood that  Soviet  military  planners 
may  find  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor  too 
tempting  to  resist. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  over  and 
over  again  President  Reagan  and  his 
predecessors    have    advanced    serious 


concrete  proposals  to  reduce  the 
crushing  burden  of  arms  on  both  sides. 
These  proposals  have  been  made  in 
good  faith.  But  they  have  run  into  the 
same  stumbling  block  that  thwarted 
President  Carter's  proposal  for  arms 
reduction  in  1977  and  President 
Nixon's  effort  to  negotiate  a  nuclear 
arms  freeze  in  the  context  of  SALT  I 
negotiations:  the  stumbling  block  of 
the  absolute  unwillingness  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  any  mutual, 
balanced,  and  verifiable  agreements  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

Soviet  stonewalling  on  nuclear  arms 
reduction  goes  all  the  way  back  to 
1946,  when  the  United  States  had  a 
nuclear  monopoly.  The  United  States 
offered  to  turn  its  nuclear  weapons 
over  to  the  United  Nations,  but  our 
proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  when  the  Soviets  have  entered 
into  arms  control  agreements,  their 
record  of  compliance  has  not  been  en- 
couraging. The  SALT  I  Treaty  was 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  even  then  the  Soviets  were 
unwilling  to  abide  by  its  terms.  Soviet 
violations  of  SALT  I  include: 

Testing  of  both  radar  and  missiles  of 
an  air  defense  system  in  an  ABM 
mode,  prohibited  by  article  VI  of  the 
ABM  Treaty; 

Electronic  jamming  and  the  encrypt- 
ing of  missile  telemetry  to  interfere 
with  U.S.  national  technical  means  of 
verification,  a  violation  of  article  XII 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  article  V  of 
the  Interim  Agreement: 

Replacement  of  the  SS-11  light 
ICBM.  about  the  size  of  our  Minute- 
man  III.  with  the  heavy  SS-19  ICBM. 
whose  throw-weight  is  four  times  that 
of  the  SS-11,  in  violation  of  article  II 
of  the  Interim  Agreement;  and 

Deployment  of  ground-mobile 
launchers  capable  of  launching  the 
SS-16  ICBM.  More  ominous  still  has 
been  the  utter  Soviet  disregard  of  the 
International  Convention  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  biological 
weapons,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  in  1972.  There  is,  I  believe,  con- 
clusive evidence  the  Soviets  have  sup- 
plied toxins  for  use  by  the  North  "Viet- 
namese in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  are 
using  them  themselves  against  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan. 

Recently  we  have  learned  that  the 
Soviets,  in  violation  of  the  understand- 
ing we  have  had  with  them  about  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  have  tested  anti- 
satellite  lasers  and  missile  tests  of  a 
sort  that  only  seem  to  make  sense  in 
the  context  of  a  contemplated  first 
strike. 

The  evidence  of  Soviet  duplicity  is 
massive.  Overwhelming.  Undeniable. 
This  is  the  record,  Mr.  President,  a 
brief  summary  of  the  record  of  the 
last  30  years  or  so,  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  other  na- 
tions around  the  world. 


This  is  the  context  in  which  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  consider  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  drafters  of  this  resolution  for  the 
clarity  and  precision  of  their  thoughts. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  words  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  House  and 
which  are  now  before  the  Senate  that 
this  country  not  only  regrets  and  criti- 
cizes the  Soviet  action  in  the  affair  of 
the  KAL  flight  007.  but,  in  fact,  recog- 
nizes the  Soviet  regime  for  the  outlaw- 
nation  it  has  become. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  just 
to  criticize,  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
hurl  even  the  strongest  words  at  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  a  week  from 
now,  a  month  from  now,  or  a  year 
from  now  when  all  the  words  are  for- 
gotten and  the  public  attention  hao 
shifted  to  another  more  pressing, 
more  timely  subjects,  the  words  will  be 
gone  and  all  that  will  remain  are  our 
actions. 

In  the  original  draft  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  considered  yesterday 
by  the  other  body.  I  believe  there  was 
a  provision  for  some  additional  sanc- 
tions. My  understanding  is  that  has 
been  removed.  At  least,  there  was 
some  reference  to  additional  sanctions. 
The  reality  is  that  thus  far  all  we  have 
done  is  complain.  That  we  have  done 
so  in  an  elegant,  powerful,  persuasive, 
perhaps  even  a  dramatic  way  matters 
very  little  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  proper  and  I  applaud  it,  but  in 
the  final  analysis  the  Soviet  Union 
and  nations  of  the  world,  all  nations  of 
the  world,  will  recall  not  our  words  but 
our  actions. 

I  think  we  must  do  something,  some- 
thing specific,  something  that  exacts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  a  penalty  for  this 
uncivilized,  unlawful  behavior  in 
which  they  have  engaged.  In  other 
words,  words  are  not  just  enough,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  immediate 
wake  of  this  tragic  episode,  it  would 
have  been  very  easy  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  others  to  fly 
off  the  handle  and  recommend  or  take 
action  which  would  be  proven  to  be 
unwise  on  mature  and  sober  reflection. 
Frankly,  when  this  happened  there 
were  many  people  whose  hearts  told 
them  we  ought  to  break  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  our  heads  told  us  that  was  not 
wise,  that  it  would  not  advance  the 
cause  of  peace,  it  would  not  bring  back 
269  people  who  perished  in  the  KAL 
flight  007  episode,  nor  would  it  have 
afforded  any  protection  against  a 
future  breach  of  the  peace  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  is  the  real  question. 

There  is  not  anything  we  can  do  to 
bring  back  the  people  who  have  al- 
ready perLshed.  "The  question  is  what 
constraints  do  we  place  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  or  other  outlaw  nations 
for  the  future? 


I  just  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Gromyko  across  the  table  from 
our  Secretary  of  State  puts  that  in  ab- 
solutely crystal-clear  focus.  T'aere  has 
not  been  the  slightest  indication  tiiat 
the  Soviet  Union  repents  of  its  action, 
regret.<:  it,  admits  any  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility. In  fact,  they  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  they  are  fully  prepared 
to  do  the  same  thing  again. 

I  believe  that  there  must  be  ways  for 
this  country  and  our  allies  to  put 
measured,  judicious  pressure  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  rethink  their  policies, 
to  bring  themselves  into  conformity 
with  more  civilized  behavior. 

If  we  do  nothing,  we  will  simply  en- 
courage future  incidents  of  this  kind 
which  will  be  worse.  If  we  fly  off  the 
handle,  we  run  the  risk  of  making  the 
situation  worse  rather  than  better, 
which  is  what  I  think  we  would  do  if 
we  bioke  diplomatic  relations  or  failed 
to  go  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
them  over  arms  issues,  and  so  on. 

Therefore.  I  am  very  pleased,  Mr. 
President,  to  support  the  amendment 
proposed  by  our  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms i  which  he  has  de- 
veloped m  consultation  with  many 
Members  ol  tnis  body  as  a  thoughtful, 
restrained,  moc-rate,  temperate,  judi- 
cious series  of  ^'commendations  for 
concrete  actions  v/hich  do  sanction  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  do  exact  a  price 
and  do  so  in  a  way  that  does  not  go  too 
far  and  which  does  not.  in  my  opinion, 
injure  any  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  our  allies. 

Let  us  just  review  this  proposal  in 
detail. 

First,  our  colleague  (Mr.  Helms)  sug- 
gests that  we  recall  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union  for  consulta- 
tion, that  we  may  give  in  that  act  a 
demonstration  of  how  seriously  we 
take  this  matter. 

Second,  and  this  is  a  very  important 
and  I  think  really  powerful,  deceptive- 
ly powerful,  sanction  that  we  can  levy 
upon  the  Soviet  Union:  to  reduce  the 
number  of  diplomats  accredited  to  the 
United  States  to  the  number  of  U.S. 
diplomats  accredited  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

We  are  not  saying  to  send  everybody 
home  or  to  cut  their  number  in  half, 
but  that  they  should  not  have  any 
more  in  this  country  than  we  have  in 
theirs. 

Why  is  that  such  an  important 
thing?  For  the  simple  reason  tiiat  it  is 
clear  on  the  record  that  a  great  many, 
perhaps  all  but  certamly  a  high  pro- 
portion, of  those  so-called  diplomats 
are.  in  fact,  intelligence  agents  gather- 
ing information  and  they  do  so  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  country  that  .s  wide 
open.  In  ether  words,  that  is  an  itnpor- 
tant  resource  for  them,  to  ha\e  all 
these  people  running  around  our  coun- 
try gathering  industrial  secreUs.  mili- 
tary intelligence,  military  matters,  and 
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so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
we  have  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
scarcely  in  the  position  to  do  that,  no 
matter  how  many  of  them  we  might 
have,  because  they  operate  within  the 
environments  of  a  closed  society. 

I  do  not  think  anybody,  no  matter 
how  you  think  about  the  other  aspects 
of  this,  can  think  that  this  first  part  of 
the  Helms  amendment  is  extreme. 

Second,  the  recommendations  that 
the  Congress  should  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive reappraisal  of  the  complete 
spectrum  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, including  arms  control,  human 
rights.  East-West  trade,  and  regional 
issues. 

I  trust,  as  a  result  of  such  a  reap- 
praisal, to  draw  out  for  the  whole 
world  to  see  the  efforts  that  we  have 
made  to  reduce  tensions  and  those  in- 
stances—if there  are  any.  and  I  believe 
there  are  many— in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  cooperate. 

Third,  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  record  of  the  Soviet  compliance  or 
noncompliance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talk 
agreements  and  other  arms  control 
agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  party. 

There  are  responsible  reports  raised 
by  the  media  that  extensive  violations 
of  international  treaties  are  taking 
place  at  this  very  time  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  are  the  facts? 

Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  com- 
plete report,  an  official  report.  While  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  and,  in  fact,  I 
do  believe— I  am  not  just  inclined  to 
believe— the  news  reports   that   have 
come  to  my  attention,  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  complete  report  of 
these  matters  from  an  official  source. 
Next,  the  Helms  amendment  directs 
that  the  U.S.  negotiators  at  the  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  talks  link  the  possi- 
ble success  of  such  talks  with  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide 
by  international  law  as  a  responsible 
member  of  the  community  of  nations. 
In  other  words,  I  think  we  ought  to 
tell  the  Soviets  that  we  care  about  the 
way  they  are  violating  the  rights  of 
their  own  citizens  and.  in  the  process, 
breaking  their  word  with  respect  to 
the  Helsinki  accords.  We  ought  to  tell 
them  that  what  is  going  on  in  Afghan- 
istan is  important  to  us;  that  the  re- 
pression of  Polauid  and  its  free  labor 
movement   means   something   in   this 
country   and  other  Western   nations; 
that  we  abhor  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons;  and  that,  when  all 
of    these    things    are    happening,    it 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  take 
seriously  the  undertakings  that  they 
might  give  us  with  respect  to  strategic 
weapons. 

They  need  to  understand  that,  not 
just  for  our  sake,  but  for  theirs,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fact  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  appalled  by  these  and 
all  of  the  other  Soviet  violations  of 
decent  conduct. 
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The  Helms  amendment  urges  the 
President  to  reemphasize  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  calls  upon  the  President  and  other 
authorities  to  declare  Poland  in  de- 
fault on  all  or  a  part  of  the  debt  owed 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Many  of  us  thought  this  was  wise 
some  months  ago.  In  fact,  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  this  Chamber  to 
do  so.  But  particularly  in  the  light  of 
recent  developments,  this  can  well  be  a 
part  of  making  the  Soviet  Union  pay  a 
price— in  this  case,  a  financial  price— 
for  their  uncivilized  action  in  the  air 
line  incident. 

Seven,  the  Helms  amendment  sug- 
gests that  we  tighten  substantially  the 
controls  over  the  export  of  machine 
tools,  high  technology  products,  and 
equipment  for  the  development  of 
Soviet  oil  and  gas  resources. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  it  is  a  stain 
on  the  honor  of  this  country  to  think 
that  when  Soviet  troops  went  to  war 
against  the  tribesmen  of  Afghanistan, 
they  went  in  vehicles  which  were  man- 
ufactured in  plants  constructed  and  fi- 
nanced with  Western  capital.  We  have 
a  responsibility  in  that  matter  that  we 
can  never  escape,  but  we  do  not  have 
to  keep  making  the  same  mistake  over 
and  over  again  of  supplying  the  re- 
sources and  the  technology  and  the  fi- 
nancing and  the  know-how  that  per- 
mits the  Soviet  Union  to  build  and 
expand  its  war  machine. 

Finally,  the  Helms  amendment  pro- 
poses an  appropriate  way  for  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  the  barba- 
rous murder  of  269  innocent  persons 
by  enforcing  the  existing  provisions  of 
19  U.S.C.  1307,  which  forbids  import- 
ing into  the  United  States  all  goods, 
wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try by  convict  labor  and/or  forced 
labor. 

This  law.  which  has  been  on  the 
books  for  nearly  50  years,  has  not  been 
enforced  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  $227  million  worth  of  goods  we  im- 
ported from  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
came  from  industries  in  which  the  CIA 
says  forced  labor  is  extensive'y  used. 
Enforcement  of  this  provision  of  law 
would  have  little  impact  on  our  econo- 
my, but  it  would  have  a  considerable 
impact  on  the  Soviet  Union  which  de- 
pends on  sales  to  the  United  States  to 
acquire  foreign  exchange,  and  it  would 
make  a  statement  to  the  Soviets  and 
the  world  that  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  can  be  done 
to  bring  back  to  life  the  269  men. 
women,  and  children  who  died  on  KAL 
flight  007.  But  there  is  much  that  we 
can  do  to  ease  the  plight  of  estimated 
4  million  inhabitants  of  the  Gulag  Ar- 
chipelago. A  good  start  would  be 
simply  to  enforce  the  law  already  on 


the  books  that  has  been  too  long  un- 
enforced. Enforcement  of  19  U.S.C. 
1307  not  only  would  provide  a  real, 
proportionate,  and  appropriate  penal- 
ty for  the  barbarous  murder  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  KAL  flight 
007,  it  would  signal  continued  Ameri- 
can concern  for  the  systematic  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  throughout  the 
Soviet  empire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
First,  a  copy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's report  on  forced  labor  in  the 
U.S.S.R.;  second,  a  letter  from  CIA  Di- 
rector William  Casey  listing  Soviet  in- 
dustries and  products  which  make  "ex- 
tensive" use  of  forced  labor;  third,  a 
letter  from  the  customs  service  listing 
the  types  of  commodities  the  United 
States  imported  from  the  Soviet  Union 
last  year,  and  fourth,  articles  by  per- 
sons who  are  knowledgeable  about  this 
matter  of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Restrictions  on  Importing  Convict-Made 
Goods 

(By  Jeanne  M.  Jagelski.  Legislative 

Attorney.  American  Law  Division) 

restrictions  on  importing  convict-made 

GOODS 

This  report  discusses  the  administrative 
implementation  of  19  U.S.C.  §  1307.  which 
prohibits  the  importation  of  any  article 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  a  for- 
eign country  with  the  use  of  convict,  forced, 
or  indentured  labor,  provided  there  are  suf- 
ficient domestic  quantities  of  such  items. 

Section  1307.  which  was  enacted  as  §  307 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  ch.  497  46  Stat. 
689,  provides  as  follows: 

g  1307.  Convict-made  Roodn:  importation  prohibit- 
ed 

All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part  in  any  foreign  country  by  convict 
labor  or/and  forced  labor  or/and  inden- 
tured labor  under  penal  sanctions  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  importation 
thereof  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
provision.  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
lating to  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  mer- 
chandise mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
by  forced  labor  or/and  indentured  labor 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1932;  but  in 
no  case  shall  such  provisions  be  applicable 
to  goods,  wares,  articles,  or  merchandise  so 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  which 
are  not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  such  quantities  in  the  United  States  as  to 
meet  the  consumptive  demands  of  the 
United  States. 

Forced  labor",  as  herein  used,  shall  mean 
all  work  or  service  which  is  exacted  from 
any  person  under  the  menace  of  any  penal- 
ty for  its  nonperformance  and  for  which  the 
worker  does  not  offer  himself  voluntarily. 


In  addition.  18  U.S.C.  i  1761  penalizes  any 
person  knowingly  transporting  goods  (other 
than  agricultural  commodities,  repair  parts 
for  farm  machinery,  or  American-made  com- 
modities produced  for  the  use  of  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governments)  in  interstate 
commerce  or  from  any  country,  where  the 
goods  are  produced  in  any  penal  or  reforma- 
tory institution  or  by  convicts  or  prisoners, 
except  those  on  parole  or  probation.  Under 
18  U.S.C.  S  1762(a),  packages  containing 
goods  described  in  18  U.S.C.  5  1761  that  are 
shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  must  be  plainly  and  clearly 
marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
shipper  and  consignee,  the  contents,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  penal  or  re- 
formatory institution.  18  U.S.C.  §  1762(b) 
authorizes  the  seizure  of  merchandise  trans- 
ported in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §|  1761  and 
1762  by  like  proceedings  for  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  property  imported  into  the 
United  SUtes  contrary  to  law. 

To  implement  19  U.S.C.  §  1307,  the  Cus- 
toms Service  has  promulgated  the  following 
regulations,  set  forth  In  Title  19  C.F.R.: 
§  12.42  Findings  of  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

(a)  If  any  district  director  or  other  princi- 
pal Customs  officer  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  class  of  merchandise  which  is 
being,  or  is  likely  to  be.  imported  into  the 
United  States  Is  being  produced,  whether  by 
mining,  manufacture,  or  other  means,  in 
any  foreign  locality  with  the  use  of  convict 
labor,  forced  labor,  or  indentured  labor 
under  penal  sanctions  so  as  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
307.  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  he  shall  communi- 
cate his  belief  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms. Every  such  communication  shall  con- 
tain or  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
substantially  the  same  Information  as  Is  re- 
quired In  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  if  in 
the  possession  of  the  district  director  or 
other  officer  or  readily  available  to  him. 

(b)  Any  person  outside  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice who  has  reason  to  believe  that  merchan- 
dise produced  in  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  is 
being,  or  is  likely  to  be.  Imported  into  the 
United  States  and.  if  the  production  is  with 
the  use  of  forced  labor  or  Indentured  labor 
under  penal  sanctions,  that  merchandise  of 
the  same  class  is  being  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to  meet 
the  consumptive  demands  of  the  United 
States  may  commimicate  his  belief  to  any 
district  director  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.  Every  such  communication  shall 
contain,  or  be  accompanied  by,  (1)  a  full 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  l)ellef.  (2)  a 
detailed  description  or  sample  of  the  mer- 
chandise, and  (3)  all  pertinent  facts  obtain- 
able as  to  the  production  of  the  merchan- 
dise abroad.  If  the  foreign  merchandise  Is 
believed  to  be  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured with  the  use  of  forced  labor  or  inden- 
tured labor  under  penal  sanctions,  such 
communication  shall  also  contain  (4)  de- 
tailed information  as  to  the  production  and 
consumption  of  the  particular  class  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  United  States  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  domestic  producers 
likely  to  be  Interested  in  the  matter. 

(c)  If  any  information  filed  with  a  district 
director  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  does  not  conform  with  the  require- 
menu  of  that  paragraph,  the  communica- 
tion shall  be  returned  promptly  to  the 
person  who  submitted  It  with  detailed  writ- 
ten advice  as  to  the  respects  in  which  it  does 
not  conform.  If  such  Information  if  found  to 
comply  with  the  requirements,  it  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  district  director  within 


10  days  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  to- 
gether with  all  pertinent  additional  infor- 
mation available  to  the  district  director. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  of  any  communication  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  found  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  pertinent  paragraph,  the  Com- 
missioner will  cause  such  investigation  to  be 
made  as  appears  to  be  warranted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  Commission- 
er or  his  designated  representative  will  con- 
sider any  representations  offered  by  foreign 
interests.  Importers,  domestic  producers,  or 
other  interested  persons. 

(e)  If  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  finds 
at  any  time  that  information  available  rea- 
sonably but  not  conclusively  Indicates  that 
merchandise  within  the  pur\iew  of  section 
307  is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be.  imported,  he 
will  promptly  advise  all  district  directors  ac- 
cordingly and  the  district  directors  shall 
thereupon  withhold  release  of  any  such 
merchandise  pending  instructions  from  the 
Commissioner  as  to  whether  the  merchan- 
dise may  be  released  otherwise  than  for  ex- 
portation. 

(f)  If  it  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  that  the  merchandise  is  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  section  307.  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will 
publish  a  finding  to  that  effect  in  a  weekly 
issue  of  the  Customs  Bulletin  and  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(g)  Any  merchandise  of  a  class  specified  in 
a  finding  made  under  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
section,  which  Is  imported  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly from  the  locality  specified  in  the  find- 
ings and  has  not  been  released  from  Cus- 
toms custody  before  the  date  of  publication 
of  such  finding  in  the  Federal  Register  shall 
be  considered  and  treated  as  an  importation 
prohibited  by  section  307,  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  unless  the  importer  establishes  by  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  the  merchandise  was 
not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in 
any  part  with  the  use  of  a  class  of  labor 
specified  in  the  finding. 

(h)  The  following  findings  made  under 
the  authority  of  section  307.  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  are  currently  In  effect  with  respect  to 
the  merchandise  listed  below: 
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Certification  of  Origin 

I, ,  foreign  seller  or  owner 

of  the  merchandise  hereinafter  described, 
certify  that  such  merchandise,  consisting  of 

(Quantity)  of 

(Description)  in (Number  and 

kind    of    packages)    bearing   the    following 

marks    and    numbers was 

mined,     produced,     or     manufactured     by 

(Name)         at         or        near 

,   and   was   laden   on   board 

(Carrier      to      the      United 

States)  at (Place  of  lading) 

(Place  of  final  departure  from  country  of 
exportation)     which     departed     from     on 

;         (Date):         and        that 

(Class   of   labor  specified   in 

finding)  was  not  employed  In  any  stage  of 
the  mining,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
the    merchaindise    or    of    any    component 
thereof. 
Dated 


Metchandise 


Country 


TD 


Furnitutc.  clothes  liatnpets,  and     Ciodad  Victona.  Tamaulipas, 
palm  leal  tiags  Itaxa 


53408 
M725 


(S»«.  307.  46  Sut  689;  19  L'.S.C.  1307) 
§12.43    Proof  of  admissibility. 

(a)  If  an  importer  of  any  article  detained 
under  §  12.42(e)  or  (g)  desires  to  contend 
that  the  article  was  not  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  any  part  with  the  use  of  a 
class  of  labor  specified  in  section  307,  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  he  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  within  3  months  after  the 
date  the  article  was  Imported  a  certificate  of 
origin  in  the  form  set  forth  below,  signed  by 
the  foreign  seller  or  ovmer  of  the  article.  If 
the  article  was  mined,  produced,  or  manu- 
factured wholly  or  in  part  in  a  country 
other  than  that  from  which  It  was  exported 
to  the  United  States,  an  additional  certifi- 
cate in  such  form  and  signed  by  the  last 
owner  or  seller  in  such  other  country,  sub- 
stituting the  facts  of  transportation  from 
such  other  country  for  the  statements  with 
respect  to  shipment  from  the  country  of  ex- 
portation, shall  be  so  submitted. 


(Signature) 

(b)  The  importer  shall  also  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  within  such  3- 
month  period  a  statement  of  the  ultimate 
consignee  of  the  merchandise,  showing  in 
detail  that  he  had  made  every  reasonable 
effort  to  determine  the  source  of  the  mer- 
chandise and  of  every  component  thereof 
and  to  ascertain  the  character  of  labor  used 
in  the  production  of  the  merchandise  and 
each  of  its  components,  the  full  results  of 
his  investigation,  and  his  belief  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  class  of  labor  specified  in 
the  finding  In  any  stage  of  the  production 
of  the  merchandise  or  of  any  of  Its  compo- 
nents. 

(c)  If  the  certificate  or  certificates  and 
statements  specified  In  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  are  submitted  within  the 
time  prescribed  and  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  merchandise  Is  admissible,  the  col- 
lector of  customs  concerned  will  be  advised 
to  that  effect,  whereupon  he  shall  release 
the  merchandise  upon  compliance  with  the 
usual  entry  requirements. 

IS«.  307.  46  Sut.  689:  19  t.S.C.  13071 
§  12.44  Disposition. 

Merchandise  detained  pursuant  to  1 12.42 
may  be  exported  at  any  time  before  it  is 
deemed  to  have  been  abandoned  as  herein- 
after provided  for.  If  It  has  not  been  export- 
ed within  3  months  after  the  date  of  impor- 
tation, the  district  director  shall  ascertain 
whether  the  proof  specified  in  §  12.43  has 
been  submitted  within  the  time  prescribed 
In  that  section.  If  the  proof  has  not  been  so 
submitted,  or  if  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms advises  the  district  director  that  the 
proof  furnished  does  not  establish  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  merchandise,  the  district 
director  shall  promptly  advise  the  importer 
in  writing  that  the  merchandise  is  excluded 
from  entry.  Upon  the  expiration  of  60  days 
after  the  delivery  or  mailing  of  such  advice 
by  the  district  director,  the  merchandise 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  abandoned 
and  shall  be  destroyed,  unless  it  has  been 
exported  or  a  protest  has  been  filed  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  514.  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

(Sm.  307.  46  Slat.  689;  19  I'.S.C.  13071 

§  12.4.5  Transportation  and  marketinK  of  prison- 
labor  products. 

If  any  apparent  violation  of  section  1761 
or  1762.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  any  imported  article  comes  to  the 
attention  of  a  district  director,  he  shall 
detain  the  article  and  report  the  facts  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney.  If  the 
United  SUtes  attorney  advises  the  district 
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director  that  action  should  be  taken  against 
the  article,  it  shall  be  seized  and  held  pend- 
ing the  receipt  of  further  instructions  from 
the  United  States  attorney  or  the  court. 

Thus,  if  a  district  Customs  director  has 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  any  merchandise  is 
t>eing  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  19  U.S.C.  {  1307.  he  is  to  com- 
municate his  belief  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  who  upon  receipt  of  such  informa- 
tion, may  initiate  an  investigation.  19  C.F.R. 
S  12.42(a).  h  12.42(d).  If  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  finds  that  the  information  reason- 
ably but  not  conclusively  indicates  that 
}  1307  merchandise  is  involved,  he  must 
promptly  advise  the  district  directors  to 
withhold  the  release  of  the  such  merchan- 
dise pending  further  instructions.  19  C.F.R. 
\  12.42(c).  If  the  Commissioner  makes  a 
final  affirmative  determination,  importation 
of  the  merchandise  will  t)e  prohibited, 
unless  the  importer  by  satisfactory  evidence 
establishes  that  the  merchandise  does  not 
fall  within  the  purview  of  %  1307.  19  C.F.R. 
\  12.42(g). 

The  Customs  Service  has  ruled  that  mer- 
chandise t)elieved  to  be  subject  to  5  1307. 
but  which  has  not  t)een  the  subject  of  a 
finding  prohibiting  entry  under  19  C.F.R. 
§  12.42(g)  •shall  not  be  detained  pending 
the  transmittal  of  the  statement  provided 
for  in  19  C.F.R.  i  12.42(a)  and  (b)  and  the 
receipt  of  advice  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  whether  tuiy  such  class  of  mer- 
chandise shall  be  detained  or  released  from 
Customs  custody."  C.S.D.  79-317  (1978).  In 
addition,  packages  l)elieved  to  contain  con- 
vict-made goods  that  are  not  clearly  marked 
"should  be  detained  and  reported  to  the 
U.S.  attorney  pursuant  to  19  C.F.R.  §  12.45 
only  when  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  §5  1761  or 
1762  from  established  facts  and  shipping 
documentation.  If  a  package  is  withheld  re- 
lease pursuant  to  19  C.F.R.  §  12.45,  a  report 
shall  be  made  to  U.S.  Customs  Service  head- 
quarters concurrently  with  the  detention 
and  the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  U.S. 
attorney."  Ibid. 

In  a  decision  dealing  with  auto  parts  made 
in  a  prison  industrial  work  program,  the 
Customs  Service  has  ruled  that  merchandise 
produced  in  prison  on  an  inmate's  own  time, 
where  the  inmate  receives  adequate  pecuni- 
ary benefit  and  where  there  is  no  pecuniary 
benefit  to  the  state,  will  not  be  considered 
to  l>e  produced  under  penal  sanction,  and 
thus  not  subject  to  5  1307.  Unpublished 
C.S.D.  710306.  Sept.  13.  1979. 

In  general,  the  provision  has  been  applied 
to  imports  of  small,  handmade  objects.  For 
example,  in  1964  the  Commissioner  found 
that  "minitanks"  (small  plastic  tanks  and 
vehicles  used  in  conjunction  with  H.O. 
gauge  model  railroad  cars)  made  in  Austrian 
prisons  would  be  subject  to  §  1307.  unless 
the  importer  established  the  contrary.  T.D. 
56126.  Under  current  regulations,  furniture, 
clothes  hampers,  smd  palm  leaf  bags  from 
certain  areas  of  Mexico  may  not  be  import- 
ed. T.D.  53408.  T.D.  54725.  19  C.F.R. 
\  12.42(h). 

Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Washington.  DC.  May  19.  1983. 
Hon.  William  L.  Armstrong. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  As  you  suggest- 
ed, we  have  put  together  a  list  of  Soviet  in- 
dustries which  utilize  forced  labor  and 
produce  goods  for  export.  A  copy  of  that  list 
is  enclosed.  While  we  have  done  extensive 
research  on  this  question  for  many  years, 
we  cannot  determine  the  exact  magnitude 


of  the  contribution  forced  labor  makes  to 
the  total  output  in  each  industry,  nor  can 
we  give  you  a  list  of  brand  names  or  prod- 
ucts. 

I  thought  you  might  find  the  enclo.sed  ar- 
ticle from  the  Fall  1982  issue  of  Workers 
Under  Communism,  an  AFL-CIO  Journal, 
interesting.  It  is  a  generally  accurate  sum- 
mary, consistent  with  our  own  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  includes  the  names  of  some 
specific  products  produced  with  the  help  of 
forced  labor. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Casey, 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Enclosures. 

Enclosure  1 
Based  on  a  variety  of  intelligence  sources 
and  open  publications  with  information 
from  former  prisoners.  CIA  has  compiled 
the  following  list  of  industries  and  products 
in  which  forced  labor  is  used  extensively. 

I.  Wood  Products:  Lumber  furniture,  cas- 
ings for  clocks,  cabinets  for  radio  and  TV 
sets,  wooden  chess  pieces,  wooden  souvenirs, 
wooden  crates  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
cardboard  containers. 

II.  Electronic;  Cathode  ray  tube  compo- 
nents, and  resistors. 

III.  Glass:  camera  lenses,  glassware,  and 
chandeliers. 

IV.  Automotive:  Auto  parts,  wheel  rims, 
and  parts  for  agricultural  machinery. 

V.  Mining/Ore  Processing:  Gold.  iron,  alu- 
minum, coal  and  peat,  uranium,  asbestos, 
limestone,  and  construction  stone  and 
gravel. 

VI.  Clothing:  Coat,  gloves,  boots,  and  but- 
toms  and  zippers. 

VII.  Petroleum  Products  and  Chemicals. 

VIII.  Food:  Tea. 

IX.  Miscellaneous:  Brick  and  tile,  watch 
parts,  wire  fences,  mattreses,  screens:  steel 
drums  and  barrels,  lids  for  glass  jars,  plumb- 
ing equipment,  storage  battery  cases,  con- 
crete products,  electric  plugs/cords,  electric 
heaters,  electric  motors,  pumps,  and  woven 
bags. 

Department  or  the  Treasury. 

U.S.  Customs  Service. 
Washington.  March  31,  1983. 
Hon.  William  L.  Armstrong. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  16.  1983,  concerning 
the  importation  of  specific  goods  and  com- 
modities into  the  United  States  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  You  ask  for  the  data  in  con- 
.sideration  of  19  U.S.C.  1307.  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  or  forced  labor,  and  for  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  Export  Admin 
istration  Act  to  require  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  to  certi- 
fy annually  that  none  of  the  importations 
are  produced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  forced 
labor. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Division.  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Suitland.  Maryland  20233.  has 
.supplied  us  with  the  following  information 
for  significant  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  1982  year  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Commodrty 


M  quanlity 


VakK 


6  /UoMe  bnvifes  (umiwI.  imdi.    1.11  ;.6St.  pig        9.579000 
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10 
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10.434.000 

11 
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43.465,000 
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value 


1 

PWaun  meWs  gmuiB                       336.61  i  1  02 

$30,706,000 

2 

Ummaj|fitiKM                               4.196.K7  K 

10.563.000 

3 

GoU   Mta.   «R   m)   pRcimlMs.    1I.U3.  <  oi 

4.081.000 

4 

HwiMilic  ans 

6.104.000 

5 

fintn.  uMt.  Utah.  'W  or  un^    76465 

iMSStt 

7.164,000 

Government  statistics  and  data  are  not  re- 
corded for  firms  in  the  United  Stales  which 
import  goods  from  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
brand  names  of  consumer  products,  or  for 
the  point  of  origin  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  we  note  that  items  (8).  (9)  and  (10) 
may  significantly  apply  to  the  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corporations  20-year,  $20  billion 
fertilizer  agreement  to  sell  superphosphoric 
acid  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  return  for  Soviet 
ammonia,  urea  and  potash. 

The  Soviet  Union's  closed  economy  and 
use  of  corrective  labor  as  punishment  im- 
posed by  court  sentence  make  it  unlikely 
that  this  Agency  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment can  develop  conclusive  evidence  and 
gain  access  to  fully  corroborative  informa- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  forced  lal)or.  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  the  manufacture,  production 
or  mining  of  the  commodities  or  goods  now 
t)€ing  imported  into  the  United  States.  In 
the  absence  of  specific  information  that  sus- 
pect merchandi.se  of  Soviet  origin  is  being 
introduce  into  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  19  U.S.C.  1307.  and  in  view  of  the  rela- 
tively low  magnitude  and  the  character  of 
the  imporf.s.  as  a  whole,  and  the  difficulties 
in  conducting  on-site  investigations,  this 
Agency  has  not  undertaken  independent 
action  to  determine  that  the  goods  were 
produced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  forced 
labor. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  if  we 
can  be  of  further  help  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Schaffer. 
Assistant  Cornmissioner 
/Commercial  Operations!. 

Made  in  the  Gulac  for  Sale  in  Britain 

Last  year  Britain  imported  f828  million 
worth  of  goods  from  the  USSR  against  our 
own  exports  of  only  r420  million.  This  year 
that  trade  has  increased  still  further.  And 
though  it  may  be  politically  and  commer- 
cially embarrassing  to  accept  it.  the  evi- 
dence is  that  a  significant  quantity  of  the 
imports  was  the  product  of  slave  labor. 
Much  of  it  was  made  or  partly  made  in  the 
prison  camps  of  the  Soviet  Gulag. 

Russian  emigres,  exiled  dissidents.  Jewish 
pressure  groups  and  organizations  like  Am- 
nesty International  even  assert  that  hardly 
a  single  item  exported  from  Russia— wheth- 
er a  heavy  truck  or  a  cut  glass  chandelier- 
has  not  got  some  component  in  its  manufac- 
ture originating  in  a  forced  labor  camp  or 
prison. 

It  is  time,  they  say.  for  the  inner  .secrets 
of  Soviet  industry  to  come  under  greater 
scrutiny  by  the  naive  West  now  queuing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  thawing  relations 
with  the  USSR. 

In  an  intensive  investigation  in  four  coun- 
tries over  several  weeks.  NOW!  has  subject- 
ed the  Soviet  industrial  network  to  just  that 
sort  of  examination.  Basing  our  inquiries  on 
the  claims  of  20  former  prisoners  we  have 
discovered    just    how    much    the    British 


market  has  been  penetrated  by  force  labor 
products— from  caviar  processed  by  women 
prisoners  to  cuckoo  clocks,  transistor  radios 
and  even  electric  motors  in  some  Rank 
Xerox  office  copiers.  At  the  Russian  Trade 
Delegation's  headquarters  in  Highgate. 
London.  Mr.  Vladimir  Cheklin.  its  deputy 
head,  declined  to  discuss  the  allegations 
about  the  origins  of  Soviet  products  on  sale 
in  Britain. 

"These  people  make  these  accusations  yet 
they  do  not  really  know  whether  they  are 
true  or  not.  I  see  no  real  reason  for  talking 
about  it.  The  best  thing  I  think  is  for  you  to 
go  to  Siberia  and  see  for  yourself.  You 
cannot  really  trust  anybody  these  days  and 
the  information  these  dissident  people  put 
out  is  old  and  not  to  be  trusted."  he  said. 

Asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  go 
to  Mordovia,  one  of  the  main  areas  with 
camps,  rather  than  Siberia,  he  replied:  "Do 
you  let  Russians  visit  the  prison  camps  in 
Northern  Ireland?" 

But  now,  within  11  months  of  the  invasion 
of  AfghanisUn  and  the  West's  ensuing 
trade  retaliations.  Britain  has  effectively 
brought  to  a  close  the  commercial  cold  war 
with  Russia. 

The  first  top  Soviet  official  to  be  allowed 
back  in  since  the  crisis  was  Vladimir  Sush- 
kov,  the  Deputy  Foreign  Trade  Minister, 
who  recently  signed  a  10  year  deal  worth 
£143  million  a  year  in  exchange  trade  with 
ICI.  Britain  is  openly  responding  to  Mos- 
cow's ardent  trade  rapprochement  with  the 
West. 

Other  Western  nations  are  doing  the 
same.  Meanwhile  diplomats  are  gathered  in 
Madrid  to  condemn  the  USSR  for  its  per- 
sistent violations  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 
code  of  human  rights. 

They  condemn  among  other  outrages  the 
treatment  of  the  lost  millions  of  prisoners 
who  form  the  colossal  empire  of  forced 
labour  upon  which  much  of  Russia's  entire 
export  strategy  of  mass  volume  at  low  cost 
is  founded.  But  the  Russians  are  unim- 
pressed. 

Thousands  of  cheap  Russian  television 
sets,  radios,  cassette  players  and  fridges 
have  flooded  the  British  market  in  recent 
years  to  be  eagerly  snapped  up  by  buyers 
anxious  for  a  "bargain".  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  marketed  under  the  name  Vega,  "the 
trustworthy  choice"  and  all  of  them,  along 
with  Vega  clocks  and  Sekonda  watches  are 
sold  by  the  Technical  and  Optical  Equip- 
ment Company  In  Edgware  Road.  London. 
The  company  has  pushed  the  Vega  6in  port- 
able TV.  £69.95  +  VAT.  to  the  front  of  its 
field  with  annual  sales  of  between  25,000 
and  30.000. 

People  with  old  black  and  white  portable 
TVs  which  need  a  replacement  tube  are 
more  likely  to  get  a  £30  Russian  one  in- 
stalled than  any  other.  The  Russian  tubes 
almost  monomplise  the  market.  A  Radio  In- 
dustries' Council  official  confirmed  this: 
"They  are  now  a  major  source  of  supply." 

Vega  Radios  are  produced  at  four  plants 
in  USSR.  One.  in  Riga,  gets  components 
from  several  camps  scattered  around  the 
city.  Another,  the  Moscow  Radio  Works,  is 
supplied  by  the  Vladimir  Prison.  Casings  for 
TV  and  radio  sets  are  made  in  Camp  OU- 
85/8  in  the  Crimea  and  a  camp  in  Mordovia. 
Camp  36  in  Perm  provides  replacement  TV 
and  radio  parts,  electron  gun  elements  for 
cathode  ray  tubes  and  heating  elements  for 
domestic  irons  which  are  sent  to  the  TurlK) 
Generator  Factory  in  Lysva. 

Dr.  Cronid  Lubarsky.  who  spent  five  years 
in  the  camps,  provided  a  remarkable  insight 
into  how  Vladimir  Prison,  which  is  120  miles 


from  Moscow,  is  able  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  radio  resistors  to  Vega. 

"The  work  norms  are  incredible  and  ev- 
erything has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  cells, 
which  despite  being  only  10  metres  square, 
contain  three  men,  beds,  lavatory  and  all 
the  equipment  and  machinery  for  the  con- 
stant work.  Lamps  in  the  cells  come  on  at  5 
am  and  never  go  out  until  10  pm.  Your  only 
break  is  an  hour  in  the  exercise  yard. 

"To  make  the  norm  of  3,000  resistor  parts 
a  day  men  have  to  work  well  over  their  sup- 
posed eight  hours.  The  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion was  appalling  and  men's  eyesight  and 
health  rapidly  cracked  up.  The  first  signs 
were  blinding  headaches  after  three  months 
and  within  six  months  they  would  break 
down  altogether.  It  was  all  because  they 
had  this  wicked  system  of  basing  the  daily 
food  rations  on  a  prisoner's  output  so  that  if 
he  failed  he  would  have  it  cut  down.  More 
cruel  still  was  that  it  was  based  not  on 
weight  but  calories  so  men  would  be  work- 
ing frantically  simply  to  stave  off  star\'a- 
tion." 

Lubarsky  and  other  dissidents,  like  Yuri 
Belov  and  Nikolai  Scharegin  recalled  how  In 
Vladimir  the  persistent  norm  breakers  and 
dissident  agitators  were  condemned  for  in- 
definite periods  to  the  solitary  confinement 
cells,  the  "lonely  cells". 

•They  were  in  the  dreaded  Block  Pour 
and  were  so  narrow  you  could  never  sleep 
outstretched,  put  your  hands  on  hips,  hear 
a  sound  or  see  your  own  hands  because  of 
the  darkness.  There  was  no  bunk  and 
proper  food  only  each  second  day  with  black 
sour  bread  and  water  on  the  others.  Once  a 
former  top  Russian  weightlifter  went  in 
there  for  42  days  weighing  70  kilos  at  the 
beginning  and  50  at  the  end."  he  said. 

Mr.  Stuart  Robinson,  sales  manager  of 
Technical  and  Optical  Equipment  Co..  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  claims  made  about  the 
origins  of  some  of  their  sale  goods.  "Look, 
we're  a  conunercial  company  and  we  don't 
known  anything  about  human  rights.  Go  to 
Russia  if  you  want  to  write  an  article  of  this 
kind.  Im  not  going  to  be  quizzed  on  the 
telephone  about  it  and  my  diary  is  full  until 
after  Christmas  if  you  want  to  see  me.  I  sug- 
gest you  get  on  to  the  Russian  Embassy  or 
somebody  in  authority."  he  said. 

At  the  Russian  Shop  in  Holbom.  London 
the  shelves  are  filled  for  the  Christmas 
shopping  boom  with  carved  wooden  chess 
sets,  brightly  painted  toys  and  household 
trinkets  such  as  jewelry  boxes  and  ornamen- 
tal bowls,  alongside  cut  glassware,  wall 
clocks,  stone  sculptures  and.  in  particular, 
the  distinctive  £57  sets  of  interlocking 
carved  wooden  matrioshka  peasant  dolls. 
They  are  but  an  example  of  the  consider- 
able volume  of  souvenir-type  consumer 
goods  pouring  into  Britain  among  the  £11.7 
million  worth  of  wooden  and  cork  products 
imported  from  the  USSR  last  year. 

Moscow  is  able  to  cover  up  the  involve- 
ment of  forced  labour  in  the  case  of  the 
dolls  because  many  goods  are  sent  for  fin- 
ishing by  craftsmen.  But  ex-Gulag  prisoners 
testify  that  the  initial  labour  on  many  dolls 
is  done  in  the  camps.  Three  who  were  per- 
sonally involved  are  Joseph  Lederman,  Mi- 
chael Vais  and  Abraham  Sin.  They  said  the 
dolls  were  worked  on  in  camps  around 
Surgut  in  the  Tuymenskaya  district  and  in 
the  Alma  Atinskaya  region. 

Three  of  the  other  dissidents  interviewed, 
Lubarsky,  Belov  and  Scharegin,  have  been 
in  the  Mordovian  camps  and  talked  of  their 
high  output  of  cuckoo  clocks— big  sellers  in 
Britain— and  wooden  chess  sets. 

The  KGB  arrange  for  the  trademark  to  be 
that  of  a  "free  "  factory,  village,  town  or 


city— the  cuckoo  clocks,  made  in  Mordovia"s 
Camp  19  where  men  frequently  lost  fingers 
and  hands  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  norms 
on  ancient  machines,  were  sent  to  Serdohdk 
in  Penza  region  for  final  assembly  and 
painting  t>efore  being  shipped  here.  Alto- 
gether we  receive  2.000  to  3,000  a  year. 

Clock  casings  are  also  made  in  Mordovia 
for  Vega  wall  and  mantle  clocks  which  sell 
here  for  between  5.35  and  24  as  well  as  a 
wide  range  of  other  wooden  items  which  in- 
clude chess  sets,  bowls  and  carved  figures. 
The  principle  camps  involved  are  5.7  and  19, 
which  have  all  been  used  for  political  pris- 
oners and  described  as  "severe"  with  incred- 
ibly high  norms.  The  main  centre  for  the 
finishing  process  is  Saransk. 

Olympic  souvenir  brooches  and  Misha  the 
Bear  badges,  which  sell  in  London"s  Russian 
Shop,  originated  in  camps  around  the  Ka- 
linin area,  in  the  complex  ON-55. 

The  camps  of  Potma  provide  much  of  the 
elegant  cut  glassware  and  chandeliers  ex- 
ported to  the  West. 

In  them,  prisoners  are  put  to  work  grind- 
ing the  glass  in  workshops  filled  with  glass 
dust.  Usually  they  have  no  face  masks. 
Some  claim  to  have  to  sleep  in  dust-filled 
dormitories  alongside  their  work  areas  so 
that  chest  illnesses  like  silicosis  are  rife. 

Other  regions  for  glass  working  are  the 
women's  camps  around  the  Baikal  Lake  area 
and  at  Roslavl  near  Smolensk  where  the 
glass  for  the  bottles  of  prized  Russian 
vodka.  Moskowskaya,  is  produced  by  prison- 
ers. 

A  camp  near  Grozni  turns  out  decorated 
souvenir  goat  horns  which  again  are  fin- 
ished in  outside  "free  "  factories  while  the 
Russian  Christmas  cards  which  flooded 
British  shops  last  year  were  produced  along- 
side Russian  postcards  at  a  printing  plant  in 
the  Kalinin  region  built  by  prisoners. 

The  decorated  wooden  cigarettee  boxes 
now  selling  for  £4  in  the  Russian  Shop  are 
similar  to  those  turned  out  by  the  inmates 
of  a  camp  at  Suzdal  in  the  Vladimir  region. 
Similarly,  the  soapstone  items  they  sell  at 
the  shop  for  between  £2  and  £20  are  thought 
by  Nikolai  Scharegin  to  originate  from 
camps  in  the  Urals. 

Cowan,  de  Groot.  handles  within  its  Rus- 
sian Shop  division  the  distribution  of  the 
Soviet-made  handicrafts  and  household  or- 
naments to  over  1.800  gift  shops  and  stores 
throughout  Britain  as  well  as  its  shop  in 
London"s  Holborn  which  next  year  cele- 
brates its  20th  anniversary. 

Wholly  Western-owned,  Cowan,  de  Groot 
buys  all  its  merchandise  through  the  offi- 
cial Russian  state  trading  organisations  and 
has  an  annual  turnover  of  approximately 
£500,000. 

In  the  past  one  of  its  strong  lines  has  been 
the  Majak  cuckoo  clocks  of  the  type  Lu- 
barsky made  parts  for  in  Mordovia"s  Camp 
19.  The  firm's  managing  director.  Nigel 
Hails,  admits  he  has  never  questioned  Rus- 
sian officials  about  the  products  he  buys 
from  them  and  sells  in  Britain.  "It's  not  up 
to  me  to  criticise  or  question  their  system— 
its  the  one  they  have  just  like  we  have  ours. 
"Its  all  a  question  of  degree  and  how  re- 
gimes operate  their  respective  systems.  Its 
not  for  me  or  you  to  say  how  they  should  do 
it.  Its  their  right  to  have  their  own  system." 
he  said.  He  added  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  goods  he  sells  to  have  been  produced  by 
prisoners  in  camps  as  they  were  the  work  of 
specialist  craftsmen  trained  since  school- 
days. 

"I"m  a  commercial  man  and  I  don"t  get 
mixed  up  in  politics,  everything  is  strictly 
business.  I  have  seen  these  products  being 
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made  and  to  suggest  its  being  done  by  pris- 
oners is  absolute  nonsense." 

He  conceded  that  the  Olympic  souvenir 
brooches  and  badges  on  sale  in  his  Russian 
Shop  could  have  been  made  by  prisoners.  "A 
prisoner  is  a  prisoner  and  you  have  to  keep 
him  occupied.  If  there  is  something  thera- 
peutic that  he  can  do  then  it's  a  good  thing. 
Its  healthy  in  my  opinion— and  I  believe 
that  of  the  majority  of  people.  If  they  did 
not  do  something  useful  then  you  would 
have  a  dreadful  situation  where  they  rot 
and  die.  You  have  got  to  make  them  try  and 
earn  their  keep,  its  one  way  of  keeping 
them  sane." 

Mr.  Hails  dismissed  the  arguments  and 
claims  of  dissident  groups  and  ex-prisoners 
as  'distorted  and  dangerous  rubbish". 

The  other  main  outlet  in  Britain  for 
household  items  and  ornamental  goods  is 
the  Russian-owned  and  operated  Razno 
company  which  supplies  stores  and  import- 
ers throughout  Britain  from  its  Shoreditch 
headquarters. 

The  company  imports  £200.000  worth  of 
Russian  glassware  annually  among  its  £4- 
million  worth  of  household  hardware  and 
building  materials.  Mr.  David  Parker,  the 
general  manager,  said:  "I've  visited  most  of 
the  factories  which  supply  us  and  don't  be- 
lieve all  this  stuff  about  prisoners.  The  Rus- 
sians only  export  the  very  best  top  quality 
stuff  and  prisoners  simply  could  not 
produce  that  kind  of  product.  They  do  not 
have  the  capability,  it's  got  to  t)e  done  by 
full-time  specialists  in  free  factories.  " 

But  household  ornaments  and  wooden 
souvenir  goods  are  only  the  highly  visible 
tip  of  a  mountain  of  Russian  products  orgin- 
ating  in  the  Gulag  which  each  year  are  im- 
ported to  Britain  to  be  unwittingly  bought 
in  our  High  streets. 

Cameras,  binoculars  and  precision  instru- 
ments: Total  imports  of  these  amounted  to 
£5.75  million  and  the  main  brand  names  in- 
volved are  Zenith.  Zorki  and  Lubitel  Cdsn- 
eras.  Helios  binoculars  and  camera  lenses. 
Sekonda  watches  and  microscopes,  metering 
instruments  and  scientific  and  engineering 
equipment  which  are  all  marketed  by  the 
Technical  and  Optical  Equipment  Company. 
The  Zenith  and  Zorki  cameras  sell  for  be- 
tween £20  and  £50. 

Clock  and  internal  watch  components 
made  in  camps  around  Chistopol  supply  a 
free  factory  in  Kazan.  Camps  35  and  37  in 
the  Perm  political  camp  complex  turn  out 
precision  instruments  and  tooling  equip- 
ment to  be  then  sent  on  to  a  free  factory  at 
Sverdlovsk  which  give  them  their  own  trade 
name,  according  to  Cronid  Lubarsky. 

Camps  around  Rybinsk  on  the  Volga  con- 
duct precision  glass  grinding  and  polshing 
for  camera  lenses,  telescopes,  microscopes 
and  binoculars.  At  Krasnogorsk  parts  are 
made  for  both  Zenith  and  Zorki  cameras 
and  Nikolai  Scharegin  knows  of  one  prison- 
er who  became  so  incensed  at  seeing  a  line 
of  £26  Zorki  4  models  ready  for  export  that 
he  went  berserk,  smashing  over  150  before 
being  restrained. 

Office  equipment:  Rank  Xerox  provide  a 
classic  example  of  how  even  a  major  inter- 
national company  can  unwittingly  find 
itself  buying  the  products  of  forced  labour. 
In  the  early  19'70s  they  concluded  a  deal 
whereby  they  would  .sell  copiers  and  dupli- 
cators to  the  Soviet  Committee  for  Science 
and  Technology  in  return  for  Russian  elec- 
tro motors  to  be  sent  to  their  Gloucester- 
shire base. 

These  motors,  which  went  into  a  range  of 
their  copiers,  were  in  fact  made  by  both  po- 
litical and  ordinary  prisoners  in  the  hard- 
line Vladimir  Prison. 


The  discovery  was  made  by  Nikolai  Schar- 
egin who  had  to  translate  a  letter  detailing 
modifications  in  the  motors  from  Rank 
Xerox  to  Russian  officials  supervising  the 
prison  work. 

Mr  Ralph  LAnd.  head  of  Rank  Xerox's 
eastern  export  division,  confirms  this  but 
stresses  the  company  did  not  know  prison 
labour  was  involved.  "We  never  counte- 
nanced it  and  if  we  had  known  the  facts  we 
would  never  have  supported  it."  he  stressed. 
The  export  of  the  motors  to  Rank  stopped 
over  four  years  ago. 

Vehicles:  Lada  Cars  now  monopolise  all 
Russian  car  exports  to  Britain  while  the 
Letchworth-based  UMO  Plant  Ltd  handle 
the  imports  of  a  wide  range  of  Belarus  trac- 
tors. Belaz  dumper  trucks  and  two  models  of 
a  Land-Rover  type  vehicle  known  as  a 
Truckmaster.  Ladas  are  imported  through 
Lada  Cars  (GB)  Ltd.  which  is  based  at  Bri- 
dlington. North  Humberside.  and  which  has 
built  up  a  dealership  network  of  over  170. 
Total  imports  last  year  in  this  field  were 
£29.050.000. 

According  to  Lada  Cars  (GB)  Ltd  all  the 
3.000  models  now  awaiting  delivery  plus  the 
12.084  already  sold  this  year  in  Britain  come 
from  their  massive  Togliatti  plant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  600  miles  south  east  of 
Moscow,  produced  by  a  100.000-strong  free 
workforce  trained  by  Fiat  who  also  provided 
the  necessary  technology. 

Their  British  spokesman  knows  nothing 
about  a  region  around  Sukhobezvodnoye, 
near  Gorky  where  camps  supply  the  plant 
with  spare  parts  ranging  from  road  wheels 
and  engine  parts  to  steering  wheels  and  sus- 
pension components. 

According  to  Yuri  Belov.  some  of  its  pris- 
oners are  political,  mostly  Baptists,  while 
around  Togliatti  itself  there  is  another  com- 
plex UR-65  working  on  car  components. 

All  of  our  four  principal  informants  were 
emphatic  that  Lada  cars— known  in  Russia 
as  Zhigulis— along  with  all  the  other  Rus- 
sian cars  like  Moskviiches.  Chaikas  and 
Volgas.  include  components  made  by  the 
downtrodden  men  of  the  Gulag  in  Mordo- 
via, Vladimir  Prison,  around  Vsesuyatskaya 
in  the  Perm  region,  in  the  Tula  region  and 
around  Krasnoyarsk  and  Novorossiisk. 

Yuri  Belov  turned  out  cylinders  for  road 
wheels  in  the  Mordovian  strict  regime  Camp 
10  at  Udamy  where  temperatures  plummet- 
ed to  minus  20.  and  those  who  survived 
would  sleep  40  to  one  two-tier  roomsize 
bunk  in  a  three-metre-square  dormitory.  His 
norm  was  800  cylinders  a  day  on  poor  food 
and  in  an  unheated  workshop. 

Nikolai  Scharegin  and  another  exile, 
former  engineer  Lev  Kwatchevsky.  both 
verify  that  steering  wheels  destined  for 
Ladas  Togliatti  plant  were  made  at  Camp  3 
at  Barashevo  in  Mordovia,  along  with  axle 
parts,  shock  absorbers,  oil  chambers  and 
wheel  rims.  In  addition,  parts  for  heavy 
trucks  and  agricultural  machinery  and  trac- 
tors were  turned  out  there. 

Scharegin  asserts  bitterly  that  not  a  single 
Lada  to  come  out  of  Russia  is  free  of  prison- 
er-made components.  "It's  why  they  are  so 
cheap.  Nobody  should  buy  them,"  he  said. 
The  same  goes  for  all  other  Russian  cars, 
for  the  camps  appear  to  supply  a  vast  na- 
tionwide pool  for  spare  and  components 
feeding  the  Zil  Motorworks  in  Moscow,  an- 
other plant  at  Likhachev.  one  at  Electrostal, 
the  major  Byelorusky  truck  plant  at  Minsk, 
a  tractor  plant  at  Chelyabinsk  in  the  Urals 
and  other  vehicle  factories  at  Gorky.  Smo- 
lensk and  Atchinsk. 

In  Vladimir  Prison  in  the  overcrowded,  ill- 
ventilated  poorly-lit   prisoners'  cells,  cano- 


pies, roofs,  polyurethane  seats  and  cab  com- 
ponents for  tractors  have  been  seen  being 
made  by  prisoners  by  both  Cronid  Lubarsky 
and  Georgy  Davydov. 

For  Lada  Cars  (GB)  Ltd..  their  public  rela- 
tions chief.  Roger  Mercer,  said:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve any  parts  for  our  cars  are  made  by 
prisoners  or  in  camps  and  prisons.  I've 
heard  this  one  about  steering  wheels  before, 
it's  a  homy  old  one  and  I  don't  know  why 
these  dissidents  keep  resurrecting  it.  I  agree 
some  parts  for  final  assembly  at  Togliatti 
are  made  outside  the  factory  but  I  think  it's 
to  much  of  a  hot  potato  politically  for  the 
Russians  to  put  export  work  in  the  hands  of 
prisoners." 

UMO  Plant  Ltd  of  Letchworth.  as  well  as 
declining  to  disclose  their  sales  figures  to 
the  British  vehicle  industry  were  reluctant 
to  talk  at  length  about  their  products.  Their 
Russian  managing  director,  Mr.  Georgy  Sa- 
kulin  confirms  that  all  the  export  trucks  are 
assembled  at  the  Byelorusky  plant  at  Minsk 
and  tractors  at  the  city's  MTZ  plant,  before 
being  shipped  to  Britain.  "We  have  thou- 
sands of  plants  all  over  the  country  making 
parts.  That  is  how  we  operate,"  he  said. 
When  I  later  contacted  the  company  to  con- 
tinue my  conversation  with  Mr.  Sakulin 
about  where  in  Russia  the  trucks  and  parts 
were  made— the  telephone  was  put  down 
during  the  first  conversation— staff  said  he 
"was  away  visiting  Russia".  His  deputy  did 
not  want  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Agricultural  equipment  is  turned  out  at  a 
vast  factory  in  Dnepropetovsk  supplied  with 
parts  made  at  the  nearby  Camp  YaE-308/ 
26,  according  to  Cronid  Lubarsky. 

Timber:  This  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
the  USSR's  export  trade  to  the  West  and 
the  £115  million  of  sawn  softwood  and  ply- 
wood exported  to  Britain  last  year  made  it 
our  third  biggest  Russian  import.  This  year 
although  the  volume  is  down,  its  value  has 
escalated  and  reached  £75  million  by  Sep- 
tember. 

Yet  over  90  percent  of  all  Soviet  timber 
exports  are  handled  by  prisoners  in  camps 
strung  across  all  of  Northern  Russia  from 
Murmansk  and  Archangel  in  the  West  to  Si- 
beria in  the  east.  The  work  is  regarded  as 
amongst  the  most  soul-destroying  of  the 
Gulag  and  often  given  to  politicals  in  strict 
regime  camps. 

In  the  Perm  region  one  of  many  strict 
regime  camps  is  for  women  put  to  work  fell- 
ing and  dragging  timber  to  sawmills.  In 
Murmansk  there  are  at  least  seven  strict 
regime  camps  with  a  special  factory  for 
wooden  souvenir  products  which  is  manned 
by  prisoners.  Other  timber  camps  are  scat- 
tered around  Archangel  and  in  the  endless 
forests  stretching  around  the  Kara  Sea 
area. 

The  British  Timber  Trades  Federation 
comforts  itself  that  because  the  wood  we  get 
in  Britain  is  not  from  the  east  in  Siberia  it 
has  been  worked  on  by  free  labour.  "We  get 
ours  from  the  western-side  of  Russia  around 
Murmansk,  Archangel  and  the  Kara  Sea 
areas,  not  areas  of  prison  labour.  We  would 
be  very  surprised  indeed  if  the  mills  that 
supplied  us  used  it."' 

Gold  and  diamonds:  Russia's  most  lucra- 
tive export  to  Britain  last  year  was  uncut 
diamonds— £335.465.000  for  sale  on  the 
London  market  through  de  Beers.  Russian 
goldfields— the  biggest  in  the  world— sup- 
plied the  West  with  229  metric  tons  via 
Switzerland  in  1979.  Its  value  was  in  excess 
of  £935  million  and  Britain  was  among  the 
buyers. 

Those  fields  are  in  Armenia,  the  Carpath- 
ians and  Urals,  around  Chelyabinsk,  Sverd- 


lovsk and  throughout  the  vast  polar  waste- 
lands of  Kolyma,  the  coldest  place  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  where  the  principal 
occupation  for  thousands  of  miserable  con- 
victs is  mining  the  gold  for  export.  "All  the 
stuff  from  around  there  comes  from  forced 
labour."  admitted  one  specialist  trade  offi- 
cial. 

Two  strict  regime  camps  engaged  in  gold 
mining  are  at  Korkino  in  the  Chelyabinsk 
region  and  another  is  near  the  River  Lyena, 
claims  Schareign.  Much  of  the  work  on  dia- 
monds carried  out  by  prisoners  is  around 
the  Baikal  Lake  area  and  along  the  River 
Slyudyanka  where  there  are  38  camp  zones. 
Women  do  most  of  it— under  threat  that  the 
children  they  have  with  them  will  be  taken 
away  if  they  break  norms,  claims  a  woman 
dissident,  cailed  Julie  Wosnesenskaja.  Other 
diamond  work  goes  on  at  camps  near  Sale- 
kard  and  Mirnii. 

Caviar:  This  again  is  the  preserve  of 
women  prisoners— over  7,000  of  them  are 
situated  in  camps  around  Sakhalin  and  on 
Shikotan  Island  in  the  Kuril  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  where  thej  also  unload  trawlers  for 
the  biggest  canning  factory  in  the  USSR, 
according  <i  Yuri  Belov.  The  caviar  is  red. 
not  black,  and  after  removing  it  from  fish 
the  women  clean  and  salt  it  before  it  is  sent 
•  o  a  free  factory  at  Astrakhan  for  packing 
into  glass  jars  for  export.  The  jars  are  made 
at  another  camp  at  Guriev  on  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Last  year  fish  and  fish  products  accounted 
for  £5,024.000  worth  of  Russian  exports  to 
us.  Red  taviar,  which  is  inferior  to  black, 
sells  in  London  for  around  £10.25  a  half 
pound. 

Chemicals,  ores,  petroleum  products  and 
mining:  Many  of  Britain's  biggest  companies 
have  been  attracted  to  this  field  to  trade 
with  the  USSR,  often  providing  the  techno- 
logical know-how  or  the  construction  exper- 
tise to  build  plants  and  factories  which  tnen 
pay  for  themselves  by  exporting  their 
produce  to  Britain  rather  than  paying  in 
rubles.  ICI  and  Albright  and  Wilson  Ltd  of 
Knightsbridge  Green,  SWI  are  but  two 
firms  to  do  this  and  our  imports  in  this  area 
last  year  totalled  £18.5  million. 

The  Soviet  chemical  industry,  for  all  this 
outside  involvement,  still  relies  on  the 
Gulag's  workforce  because  the  work  is  both 
dangerous  to  health,  arduous  and  in  remote 
regions  of  the  country. 

Krasnodar  is  at  the  centre  of  16  prison 
and  camp  zones  and  has  a  general  jail  con- 
taining condemned  cells  for  prisoners  sent 
to  work  at  underground  atomic  plants  in  the 
Ukraine  whilst  at  Khodyzhensk  prisoners 
work  on  an  oilfield  producing  petroleum 
products.  All  the  £239,614,000  worth  of  oil 
and  allied  products  last  year  imported  from 
the  USSR  came  in  through  the  Russian- 
owned  company  NAFTA  (GB)  Ltd  which  as 
well  as  selling  it  through  its  250  filling  sta- 
tions also  sold  it  in  crude  form  to  other  Brit- 
ish-based oil  companies  and  to  ICI  as  naph- 
tha. 

From  the  boardrooms  of  the  City  to  the 
countless  High  Street  stores  and  village 
craft  shops  the  goods  of  the  Gulag  are 
bought  in  increasing  numbers  each  year  by 
Britain  with  the  prospect  that  next  year 
there  will  be  even  bigger  business  than 
ever— cold  consolation  indeed  for  the  miser- 
able souls  making  them  but  encouragement 
In  plenty  for  the  KGB  masters  of  the  lost 
Archipelago  of  prison  camps. 

The  Gulag  Archipelago 
"Scattered  from  the  Bering  Strait  almost 
to  the  Bosphorus  are  thousands  of  islands 


.  .  .  they  are  invisible  but  they  exist.  And 
the  invisible  slaves  of  the  Archipelago  .  .  . 
have  to  be  transferred  from  island  to  island 
just  as  invisibly. " 

—Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  in  Volume  One 

Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  estimate  ac- 
curately the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  Gulag. 
The  most  cautious  put  its  population  at 
around  2  million  and  the  number  of  its 
camps,  prisons  and  MATD  special  psychiatric 
prisons  in  excess  of  1.500.  Some  of  them  are 
indicated  by  the  red  dots  on  our  map. 

Political  prisoners  comprise  at  least  20.000 
of  its  lost  population— but  these  are  not  con- 
fined to  zealous  dissidents  guilty  of  ferment- 
ing the  seeds  of  democracy.  Nationalists,  or- 
dinary citizens  applying  for  exit  visas  or 
those  simply  believing  in  something  differ- 
ent to  the  Soviet  creed— Jews,  Baptists  and 
even  Buddhists— all  fall  within  the  clutches 
of  the  KGB. 

Their  crimes  invariably  come  under  the 
list  of  ""treasonable  offences"  against  the 
Soviet  Penal  Code:  their  trials  usually  only 
last  a  few  hours— and  no  dissident  has  yet 
been  known  to  have  been  acquitted. 

Camps  come  under  four  designations— or- 
dinary, hard,  strict  or  special.  Of  the  hard- 
est penal  establishments  in  the  USSR,  Vlad- 
imir Prison  near  Moscow  and  Chistopol 
Prison  near  Kazan  hold  long-term  political 
and  ordinary  prisoners.  Politicals  are  often 
sent  there  as  punishment  for  agitation  or 
failure  to  maintain  inhuman  work  norms. 

The  size  of  the  camps  varies  from  a  few 
hundred  inmates  to  6.000  or  7.000. 

The  principal  political  region  is  now 
around  Perm  in  a  low  lying  valley  where  the 
temperatures  are  viciously  low  in  winter. 
Medical  care  here.  Amnesty  International 
reports,  is  so  bad  that  men  have  died  from 
sheer  neglect.  Other  camps  stretch  through- 
out Siberia  and  the  extreme  polar  region  of 
Kolyma  where  many  of  Russia's  vast  gold- 
fields  lie,  throughout  the  Ukraine  where 
prisoners  face  health  hazards  mining  valua- 
ble ores,  and  across  the  North  Urals  where 
vital  timber  felling,  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  the  Russian  economy,  is  carried  out  by 
the  slaves  of  the  Gulag.  Elsewhere  they 
exist  in  almost  every  major  town  and  city, 
particularly  where  there  are  major  industri- 
al complexes  to  be  served. 

Moscow,  at  the  epicentre  of  this  vast  net- 
work of  forced,  cheap  labour  upon  which 
the  groaning  Soviet  economy  is  so  depend- 
ent, has  14  prisons  including  the  show 
prison  of  Kryukovo,  to  which  foreign  visi- 
tors are  conducted  for  arranged  visits,  and 
the  notorious  Vladimir  Prison  to  which  pris- 
oners go  to  be  broken. 

The  usual  diet  comprises:  breakfast,  a 
bowl  of  watery  cereal;  lunch,  half  a  litre  of 
thin  soup  made  from  bones,  rotting  cabbage 
and  frozen  potatoes  with  the  same  watery 
substance  again  at  night. 

Working  hours  can  vary  from  eight  to  16 
hours  a  day.  depending  on  the  zeal  of  prison 
and  camp  guards  and  what  norms  they  arbi- 
trarily apply. 

Work  stops  only  on  Sundays,  when  prison- 
ers then  have  to  attend  political  lectures,  or 
if  the  temperature  outside  drops  below 
minus  45  Centigrade. 
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Made  in  the  Gulag 

Exports  are  vital  to  the  Soviet  economy. 

and  an  enormous  number  of  these  products 

are  made  in  forced  labor  camps.  Russian 

emigrants,  exiled  dissidents,  Jewish  pressure 

groups,  and  organizations  such  as  Anuiesty 

International  affirm  that  every  item  export- 


ed by  the  U.S.S.R.  from  a  heavy  truck  to  an 
ornamental  glass,  has  at  least  one  compo- 
nent which  is  produced  by  slave  labor. 

Dissidents  feel  it  is  time  that  hidden  se- 
crets of  Soviet  industry  be  revealed  to  the 
naive  West,  which  is  at  present  taking  ad- 
vantage of  its  lukewarm  relationship  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  Therefore  an  intensive  inquiry 
has  been  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  the 
complaints  of  twenty  former  prisoners,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  British  market  has 
been  contaminated  by  slave  labor  products 
has  been  investigated. 

At  the  Soviet  Trade  Delegation  in  London. 
Vladimir  Cheklin  refused  to  discuss  the  alle- 
gations regarding  Soviet  products  marketed 
in  Great  Britain,  asserting,  "Those  who 
make  these  accusations  do  not  even  know 
whether  they  are  correct."  That  is  why  he 
sees  no  reason  to  get  into  the  subject.  He 
has  suggested  that  his  questioners  visit  Si- 
beria themselves  to  pursue  their  inquiry  ""on 
site,'"  maintaining  that  what  they  would  see 
would  prove  the  dissidents  wrong.  When 
asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  visit 
Mordovia,  a  region  of  concentration  camps 
more  important  than  Siberia,  he  replied, 
"Do  you  allow  Russians  to  visit  prison 
camps  in  Northern  Ireland?" 

Thousands  of  cheap  televisions,  radios,  re- 
frigerators and  tape  recorders  have  inundat- 
ed the  British  market  in  recent  years,  and 
have  been  snapped  up  by  bargain  hunters. 
Practically  all  these  products  are  marketed 
under  the  name  "Vega."  "The  reliable- 
choice."  and  all  are  sold  by  Technical  and 
Optical  Equipment,  a  London  company. 

Vega  radios  are  manufactured  in  four  fac- 
tories in  the  U.S.S.R.  One  of  them,  situated 
in  Riga,  receives  components  from  four 
prison  camps  located  in  the  region.  Compo- 
nents for  the  Moscow  factory  are  provided 
by  the  prison  at  Vladimir.  The  casings  for 
the  radios  and  televisions  are  made  in  camp 
OU  8518  in  the  Crimea  and  in  a  camp  in 
Mordovia.  Camp  36  in  Perm  manufactures 
spare  parts  as  well  as  electronic  elements 
for  cathode  ray  tubes  and  heating  elements 
for  irons,  which  are  then  sent  to  the  turbo 
generator  factor  in  Lysva. 

Dr.  Cronid  Lubarsky,  who  spent  five  years 
in  prison,  has  given  a  remarkable  picture  of 
how  Vladimir  prison,  situated  120  miles 
from  Moscow,  is  able  to  sustain  its  pace  in 
the  production  of  Vega  radio  resistors. 

"The  working  conditions  are  unbelievable 
and  everything  is  made  in  cells  which,  al- 
though only  ten  square  yards  in  size,  con- 
tain three  men,  beds,  and  a  toilet  as  well  as 
all  the  equipment  and  machinery  necessary 
for  the  work.  In  the  cells  the  lights  are 
switched  on  a  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
are  not  put  out  unitl  10  o'clock  at  night. 
Only  an  hour's  break  is  provided  for  exer- 
cise. In  order  to  attain  the  target  of  three 
thousand  resistors  a  day.  it  is  necessary  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The 
lighting  and  ventilation  are  dreadful  and 
consequently  the  prisoners'  sight  and 
health  deteriorate  rapidly.  The  first  signs  of 
headaches  appear  after  three  months  and 
there  is  total  physical  deterioration  after  six 
months.  The  daily  ration  of  food  is  meas- 
ured according  to  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion." 

Stuart  Robinson.  Sales  Director  for  the 
Technical  and  Optical  Equipment  Company, 
refuses  to  discuss  the  origin  of  certain  of  his 
products:  "We  are  a  commercial  company, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  human 
rights.  Go  to  Russia  if  you  want  to  write  an 
article  on  that  subject.  Why  don't  you  go  to 
the  Soviet  ambassador  in  order  to  meet  the 
person  responsible?" 
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At  the  Russian  shop  in  Holbom.  London, 
the  shelves  are  laden  with  wooden  orna- 
ments, painted  toys,  jewelry  boxes,  glass- 
ware, wall  cloclis.  stone  sculptures  and  espe- 
cially the  well-linown  little  dolls  of  the  old 
woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe.  "Matrioshka." 
These  are  some  examples  drawn  from  the 
considerable  volume  of  consumer  products 
imported  into  Britian  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
Moscow  can  cover  itself  when  accusations 
arise  concerning  the  use  of  forced  labor,  as 
most  of  these  articles  are  sent  to  workers  or 
skilled  craftsmen  to  be  finished. 

Knowing  the  situation,  three  dissidents 
have  spoken  out— Joseph  Lederman.  Mi- 
chael Vais  and  Abraham  Sin.  They  declared 
that  these  dolls  are  made  in  camps  in  the 
Surgut  region,  in  the  Tuymenskaya  district, 
and  in  the  Alma  Atinstaya  region.  Three 
other  dissidents  who  have  been  interviewed 
(Lubarsky.  Yuri  Belov  and  Nikolai  Schare- 
gln)  reported  that  they  had  made  cuckoo 
clocks  and  wooden  chess  pieces  during  their 
internment  in  the  camps  in  Mordovia,  while 
the  KGB  arranged  for  these  objects  to  be 
labelled  with  the  name  of  a  free"  factory 
in  a  village  or  town.  The  cuckoos  made  in 
camp  19  in  Mordovia,  where  the  workers" 
often  lose  a  finger  or  a  hand  on  the  outdat- 
ed machinery,  are  sent  to  Serdobsk  in  the 
Penza  region  for  final  assembly  and  paint- 
ing. t>efore  being  exported.  Each  year  Bri- 
tian imports  two  to  three  thousand  of  these 
clocks.  The  casings  for  the  clocks  are  also 
made  in  Mordovia  under  the  brand  name 
Vega,  in  addition  to  the  other  wooden  arti- 
cles, such  as  chess  games  or  sculptured  fig- 
ures. Camps  5.  7.  and  19  are  assigned  politi- 
cal prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  who 
work  under  appalling  conditions.  As  for  the 
souvenir  Olympic  badges  and  the  mascot 
bears  "Misha"  which  are  sold  at  the  Russian 
shop  in  London,  they  come  from  camp  ON- 
55  in  the  Kalinin  region. 

The  Potma  camp  produces  glassware  and 
chandeliers  which  are  exported  to  the  West. 
In  these  camps  the  prisoners  work  the  glass 
in  an  atmosphere  full  of  dust  and  do  not 
wear  a  protective  mask.  There  are  also 
glassworks  in  the  women's  camp  on  Lake 
Baikal  as  well  as  at  Roslavl.  near  Smolensk, 
where  bottles  destined  to  contain  Moskovs- 
kaya  vodka  are  made.  In  a  camp  near 
Grozny  horn  souvenirs  are  made,  but  are 
finished  in  'free"  factories.  Painted  wooden 
cigarette  boxes  are  made  in  the  Suzdal  camp 
in  the  Vladimir  region. 

The  firm  Cowan,  de  Groot  distributes 
Russian-made  articles  to  about  1.800  shops 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  firms  buy 
their  merchandise  indirectly  through  offi- 
cial Soviet  commercial  channels.  One  of  the 
main  imports  has  been  the  famous  cuckoo— 
the  type  which  Lubarsky  made  in  camp  19 
in  Mordovia.  The  commercial  director  of  the 
firm.  Nigel  Hails,  says  he  has  never  ques- 
tioned Russian  officials  about  the  products 
he  buys  and  sells  in  the  U.K.  "It  is  not  done 
to  question  their  system.  We  have  ours, 
they^ave  theirs." 

Another  British  firm  which  has  distribut- 
ed Russian-made  products  is  the  Razno 
company,  whose  marketing  director.  David 
Parker,  states.  "I  have  visited  most  of  the 
factories  which  supply  us.  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  story  about  the  prisoners.  The 
Russians  export  only  their  best  quality 
goods,  and  the  prisoners  could  not  make 
these  types  of  articles.  They  are  not  able  to 
do  so.  It  requires  work  done  by  full-time 
specialists  in  free  conditions." 

But  the  wooden  souvenirs  are  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg  of  goods  originating  in  the 
gulags.  Cameras,   binoculars  and  precision 


instruments  are  marketed  under  the  brand 
names  Zenith.  Zorki.  and  Lubitel  for  cam- 
eras; Helios  for  binoculars  and  lenses;  Se- 
konda  for  watches  and  microscopes,  measur- 
ing instruments  and  scientific  engineering 
apparatuses  (all  distributed  by  the  firm 
Technical  and  Optical  Equipment). 

The  internal  parts  of  watches  and  clocks 
are  made  in  the  camps  in  the  Chistopol 
region,  which  supplies  the  free  company 
Kazan.  Camps  35  and  37  (political  intern- 
ees) make  precision  equipment  which  is  sent 
to  a  factory  in  Sverdlovsk,  which  stamps  its 
own  brand  name  on  the  goods.  This  fact  is 
confirmed  by  Cronid  Lubarsky.  The  camps 
around  Rybinsk  on  the  Volga  manufacture 
precision  glass  and  polished  lense  for  cam- 
eras, telescopes,  microscopes  and  binoculars. 
At  Krasnogorsk  components  are  made  for 
Zenith  and  Zorki  cameras. 

In  the  field  of  office  equipment.  Rank 
Xerox  provides  a  classic  example  of  the  way 
in  which  an  international  company  can 
make  a  purchase  without  knowing  that  the 
goods  are  produced  by  forced  labor.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventies,  Rank  Xerox 
signed  an  agreement  that  it  would  sell  copi- 
ers and  duplicators  to  the  Soviet  Committee 
for  Science  and  Technology  and  would 
obtain  in  exchange  Russian  electric  motors 
destined  for  its  factory  in  Gloucestershire. 
These  motors  were  to  be  made  by  both  ordi- 
nary and  political  prisoners  in  the  Vladimir 
prison.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  Nikolai 
Scharegin.  who  had  translated  a  letter 
giving  details  regarding  modifications  of  the 
Rank  Xerox  motors,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Russian  officials  supervising  the  work  in 
the  prison. 

Ralph  Land,  responsible  for  the  Eastern 
Bloc  Export  Division  of  Rank  Xerox,  has 
confirmed  these  statements,  adding  that  his 
company  had  not  known  about  the  work  of 
prisoners.  "If  we  had  known,  we  should 
never  have  sanctioned  such  an  operation." 
The  export  of  these  well-known  motors  was 
stopped  four  years  ago. 

Among  automobiles.  Lada  cars  now  mo- 
nopolize all  Russian  export  to  the  U.K.. 
while  the  UMO  Ltd.  factory,  established  in 
Letchworth.  handles  the  import  of  Belarus 
tractors.  Belaz  lorries,  and  two  models  of 
the  Land  Rover.  The  Ladas  are  imported  by 
an  intermediary  of  Lada  Cars  (GB)  Ltd. 

According  to  Lada  Cars,  the  three  thou- 
sand models  now  waiting  to  be  delivered,  as 
well  as  the  12.084  models  which  have  al- 
ready been  sold  this  year,  are  produced  in  a 
factory  in  Togliatti  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  and  are  manufactured  by  ten  thou- 
sand free  workers.  Metal  work  is  done  by 
Fiat,  which  is  also  responsible  for  the  neces- 
sary technology. 

The  British  six)kesman  of  Lada  knows 
nothing  about  the  Chukhobezvodnoye 
region,  near  Gorky,  where  camps  supplying 
the  factory  with  wheel  rims  and  fly-wheels 
are  .situated.  According  to  Yuri  Belov.  some 
of  these  prisoners  are  "political."  but  the 
majority  are  Baptists.  Also  in  the  vicinity  of 
Togliatti  is  complex  UR-65.  which  also  man- 
ufactures parts  for  cars. 

Pour  of  the  main  informants  have  con- 
firmed that  Lada  cars  (which  are  known  in 
Russia  under  the  name  of  Zhigulis)  and 
other  Soviet  cars— Moskvich.  Chaika. 
Volga— are  made  of  parts  manufactured  by 
the  victims  of  the  gulags  in  Mordovia,  in 
Vladimir  prison,  in  the  Perm  and  Tula  re- 
gions, and  in  the  surroundings  of  Kras- 
noyarsk and  Novorossiysk. 

Yuri  Belov  himself  made  wheel  cylinders 
in  camp  10,  a  hard  labor  camp  in  Mordovia, 
where  the  temperature  fell  below  minus  20'. 


and  where  those  who  did  manage  to  survive 
slept  forty  men  to  one  tiny  dormitory  room. 
His  output  was  eight  hundred  cylinders  per 
day  and  his  food,  by  any  standard,  was  in- 
sufficient. 

Nikolai  Scharegin  and  another  exile, 
former  engineer  Lev  Kvachevsky.  have  con- 
firmed that  wheel  rims  for  the  Lada  factory 
at  Togliatti  were  made  in  camp  3  at  Bara- 
shevo.  Parts  for  lorries,  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  tractors  were  supplied  from  the 
same  source. 

The  public  relations  director  of  Lada  Cars. 
Roger  Mercer,  states.  "1  do  not  believe  that 
any  parts  of  our  cars  are  manufactured  in 
camps  or  prisons.  I  have  heard  this  men- 
tioned in  the  past  in  connection  with  wheel 
rims  and  I  can't  understand  why  the  dissi- 
dents should  bring  this  up  again.  I  admit 
that  part  of  the  final  assembly  at  Togliatti 
is  made  outside  the  firm,  but  I  think  it's  too 
great  a  risk  for  the  Russians  to  entrust 
products  destined  for  export  to  prisoners." 

As  for  agricultural  equipment,  that  is 
made  in  a  very  large  factory  in  Dneprope- 
trovsk which  is  supplied  by  camp  YaE-308/ 
26,  according  to  Lubarsky. 

Woodwork,  one  of  the  major  Soviet  ex- 
ports to  the  West,  represents  the  United 
Kingdom's  third  largest  import  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  Ninety  percent  of  the  wooden  arti- 
cles exported  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  made 
by  prisoners  in  northern  Russia,  from  Mur- 
mansk to  Archangel  in  the  West,  and  in  Si- 
beria in  the  east.  This  work  is  considered 
the  most  destructive  in  the  gulag,  and  is 
often  assigned  to  the  "politicals"  sentenced 
to  hard  labor.  In  the  Perm  region,  one  of 
the  hard  labor  camps  is  allotted  to  women 
who  have  to  work  with  saws.  At  Murmansk 
there  are  at  least  seven  hard  labor  camps 
equipped  by  a  special  firm  making  souve- 
nirs. Other  camps  of  this  type  are  situated 
around  Archangel  and  in  the  lost  forests  of 
the  Kara  Sea. 

The  British  Woodworking  Federation 
maintains  that  the  timber  used  in  England 
does  not  come  from  Siberia  but  is  produced 
under  normal  working  conditions.  "It  is  sup- 
plied to  us  from  the  west  of  Russia,  from 
the  regions  of  Murmansk.  Archangel,  and 
the  Kara  Sea. 

Gold  and  diamonds  are  certainly  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  the  Soviet  exports  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Russian  gold  fields  (the  largest 
in  the  worl,')  supplied  the  West  with  229 
tons  of  gold  in  1979.  by  arrangement  with 
Switzerland.  These  fielcls  are  situated  in  Ar- 
menia, in  the  Carpathistns  and  the  Urals, 
around  Chelyabinsk.  Sverdlovsk,  and  the 
vast  polar  regions  of  Kolyma,  reputedly  the 
coldest  places  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
There  some  thousands  of  miserable  prison- 
ers mine  gold  for  export.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular area  of  commerce,  specialists  admit 
that  the  mining  is  accomplished  by  forced 
labor. 

Two  hard  labor  camps  are  situated  at  Kor- 
kyno  in  the  Chelyabinsk  region  and  near 
the  River  Lena.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
Scharegin.  Other  work  on  diamonds  is  done 
in  camps  near  Salekard  and  Mirniy. 

The  packaging  of  caviar  is  reserved  for 
women  prisoners.  Seven  thousand  are  to  be 
found  in  camps  in  Sakhalin  and  on  the 
island  of  Chikotan  in  the  Kurile  Islands  in 
the  Pacific.  Red  caviar,  after  extraction 
from  the  fish,  is  cleaned  and  salted  by  the 
women,  then  sent  to  a  free  company  in  As- 
trakhan to  be  packed  into  glass  jars  for 
export.  The  jars  are  made  in  another  camp, 
at  Guriev.  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Through  finance  liouses  in  the  City  of 
London  right  up  to  the  shops  in  the  High 
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street,  and  even  in  the  little  ships  in  the  vil- 
lages, the  British  buy  the  products  of  the 
gulag  in  enormous  quantities  each  year. 
Hardly  encouraging  for  the  poor  devils  who 
make  them  for  their  masters  in  the  KGB.  in 
the  lost  archipelago  of  the  prison  camps. 

[Prom  the  Worker  Under  Communism] 

The  Role  of  Gulag  Labor 

(By  Georgii  Davydov) 

TYPES  OF  COMPULSORY  LABOR 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory labor  is  entrenched  in  the  constitu- 
tion. However,  labor  is  not  compulsory  to 
the  same  d-.  sree  for  all  Soviet  citizens.  One 
might  speai:  of  relative  and  absolute  com- 
pulsion to  labor. 

According  to  article  60  of  the  constitution 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  every  capable  citizen  in  the 
Soviet  Union  haa  an  obligation  to  work,  and 
the  Soviet  state  is  in  no  way  limited  in  its 
power  to  enforce  this  constitutional  princi- 
ple. With  the  threat  of  criminal  persecution, 
the  state  actively  forces  its  citizens  to  work. 
Moreover,  the  state  recognizes  only  what  it 
calls  ■socially  useful  work"  and  excludes 
many  kinds  of  independent  labor  or  self -em- 
ployment, tnereby  forcing  citizens  to  work 
on  state  enterprises.  Thus,  a  relative  com- 
pulsion to  labor— the  obligation  to  work  in  a 
certain  sphere  designated  by  the  state  as 
•socially  useful"  and  the  right  to  choose  a 
specific  kind  of  work  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  area— extends  to  all  Soviet  citizens 
capable  of  work. 

Along  with  this  comparatively  mild  form 
of  forced  labor,  there  exists  in  the  Soviet 
Union  another,  harsher  variety.  In  cases  of 
absolute  forced  labor,  an  individual  is  not 
only  obligated  to  work  but  is  also  deprived 
of  any  right  to  choo.se  the  form  of  his  labor, 
and  must  work  where  the  authorities  send 
him.  This  kind  of  compulsory  labor  is  en- 
forced by  means  of  a  specially  designed 
system  of  repression  that  utilizes  subjection 
to  hunger  and  cold  and  even  physical  tor- 
ture. Absolute  compulsory  labor  is  imposed 
mainly  on  prisoners  and  on  so-called  uslov- 
niki  or  khimiki— that  is.  persons  who  have 
received  suspended  sentences  or  who  have 
been  released  on  parole  on  the  condition 
that  they  perform  mandatory  labor.  Accord- 
ing to  my  preliminary  estimates,  actual  pris- 
oners constitute  about  1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  roughly  2.5 
million  persons.  Other  estimates  are  even 
higher.  SMOT  sets  the  number  of  prisoners 
at  6  to  9  million.  While  almost  no  estimates 
exists  of  the  number  of  those  on  suspended 
sentences  or  on  parole,  in  all  probability  the 
figure  for  this  category  of  semi-prisoners  is 
on  the  same  order  as  that  of  prisoners, 
which  is  to  say,  in  the  millions. 

KINDS  OF  WORK  PERFORMED 

The  following  information  on  the  kinds  of 
work  performed  by  prisoners  is  based  on 
data  from  204  camps  and  prisons.  This  is  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  camps  and  prisons  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  work  done  by  inmates  of  several  camps 
is  described  in  detail,  but  for  the  majority  of 
camps  information  on  the  prisoners'  work  is 
fragmentary.  The  data  were  gathered  pri- 
marily in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  The 
kinds  of  work  done  have  been  classified  and 
the  categories  listed  in  escending  order  of 
frequency:  that  is.  those  listed  first  are  the 
ones  to  which  most  workers  are  assigned. 
Logging  and  Wood  Processing 

This  category  includes  the  felling  of  trees. 
the  initial  processing  of  wood  at  timber  ex- 
changes, and  other  types  of  work  involving 


wood    products:    the    production    of    saw- 
timber,   manufacture  of   railroad   ties  and 
mining  supports,  carpentry  work,  and  manu- 
facture of  prefabricated  houses  and  furni- 
ture.  Camps   involved   in   the   logging   and 
processing  of  wood  are  concentrated  in  the 
southern  regions  of  the  European  section  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  Siberia.  Carpentry 
work  and  furniture  manufacturing  are  done 
in  many  camps  throughout  the  U.S.S.R. 
Construction  work  and  production  of 
building  materials 
Prisoners  employed  in  this  category  man- 
ufacture   bricks,    glass,    cement,    and    rein- 
forced concrete  items.  The  labor  of  inmates 
is  also  very  often  used  in  diverse  construc- 
tion projects,  ranging  from  small  barracks 
units  to  large  factories,  hydroelectric  power 
stations,  and  airports.  These  jobs  are  not 
geographically   localized  at   all.   There   ap- 
pears to  be  a  small  construction  and  mainte- 
nance crew  at  every  camp  or  prison. 
Clothing,  textile,  and  footwear  manufacture 
Clothing  manufacture  is  the  most  wide- 
spread subdivision  in  this  group.  The  camp 
plant  may  be  anywhere  in  size  from  a  small 
sewing  shop  to  an  entire  factory.  Prisoners 
sew  military  uniforms,  prison  clothing,  un- 
derwear, and  bedclothes  for  soldiers  and  in- 
mates, and  work  and  leisure  clothes  for  the 
general  population.  This  work  is  not  specific 
to  any  particular  location. 

Mechanical  engineering 
In  this  branch  of  the  economy,  inmates 
are  employed  to  manufacture  a  variety  of 
parts  and  machines  and  to  assemble  ma- 
chinery. For  example,  they:  make  auto  parts 
(Mordovia,  Tyumen');  assemble  auto  parts 
(Mordovia):  manufacture  auto  trailers 
(Stavropol'  krai  and  Kherson  oblast)  and 
pumps  (Tomsl  oblast)  and  motors  (Altai  and 
Vladimir);  assemble  bearings  (Khar'Kov) 
and  ship  parts  (Kherson  oblast);  and  manu- 
facturing agricultural  equipment  (Alma-Ata. 
Voroshilovgrad,  Dnepropetrovsk,  Zhitomir, 
and  Ryazan  oblast). 

Metallurgy  and  metal-working 
Foundry  work  and  cutting  of  castings  are 
hard  jobs.  Prisoners  are  often  employed  in 
these  areas,  as  reports  from  camps  in  the 
Ukraine.  Leningrad.  Kemerovo.  Lipetsk. 
Sverdlovsk,  and  Tashkent  reveal.  The  labor 
of  inmates  is  also  widely  used  in  metal-work- 
ing. For  example,  political  prisoners  at 
camps  no.  35  and  37  for  political  prisoners 
in  Perm  oblast  make  cutting  instruments- 
drills,  taps,  and  so  on— for  the  Sverdlovsk 
tool  factory. 

Manufacture  of  packing  and  containers 
Prisoners  are  so  frequently  employed  in 
this  area  of  work  that  it  merits  a  separate 
category.  They   assemble  boxes,  construct 
netting  that  is  used  to  transport  vegetables, 
sew    bags,    and    make    barrels,    cardboard 
boxes,  and  envelopes.  This  kind  of  work  is 
dispersed  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Agricultural  work 
Information    on    camps    in   the    Ukraine. 
Mordovia.  Stavropol'  Krai,  and  Tomsk.  Ke- 
merovo, and  Urkutsk  oblasts.  indicates  that 
prisoners  are  employed  directly  in  agricul- 
tural work. 

Mining 
Ten  camps  are  known  where  prisoners  ex- 
tract stone,  to  be  used  for  construction, 
from  pits  and  mines.  Half  of  these  camps 
are  in  the  Ukraine;  the  rest  in  Kazakstan, 
Uzbekistan.  Armenia.  Estonia,  and  Tyumen'. 
There  are  also  reports  that  inmates  mine 
uranium  in  Bukhara  oblast  (Uchkuduk). 
and  that  prisoners  at  a  camp  in  Muruntau. 


Bukhara  oblast.  work  in  a  gold-processing 
plant. 

Manufacture  of  parts  and  equipment  for 

radios  and  other  electric  appliances 
In  Vladimir  and  Estonia  prisoners  make 
windings  for  electric  motors,  and  in 
Tyumen',  for  projectors;  political  prisoners 
at  two  camps  in  Kuchino,  Perm  oblast.  man- 
ufacture parts  for  electric  irons.  In  Irkutsk 
oblast  (Novolenino)  irunates  work  at  a  lamp 
factory,  and  in  L'vov  oblast  at  an  electric 
factory.  In  Leningrad.  Novgorod,  and  Vladi- 
mir, inmates  make  radio  components. 
Chemical  industry 
Information  indicates  that  prisoners  work 
at  a  chemical  plant  in  Chirchik.  Tashkent 
oblast.  and  are  employed  to  manufacture 
rubber  and  press  plastics  in  Smolensk  and 
Tashkent  oblasts. 

Subsidiary  work 
In  Sychevka  (Smolensk  oblast)  and  Dvor- 
yanskoe  (Volgograd  oblast)  prisoners  are 
employed  for  maintenance  at  the  Sychevka 
and  Volgograd  special  psychiatric  hospitals. 
In  Perm.  Sverdlovsk,  and  Tyumen  oblasts 
inmates  load  and  unload  goods.  In  camps  in 
Magadan  and  Sverdlovsk  oblasts  they  work 
in  maintenance  and  machine  shops.  In 
other  forms  of  work  as  well,  the  labor  of 
prisoners  is  put  to  use. 

Despite  the  scant  amount  of  data  avail- 
able, a  survey  of  the  kinds  of  work  per- 
formed by  inmates  illustrates  that  prison- 
ers' labor  is  used  in  almost  all  main 
branches  of  the  economy.  However,  the 
food  industry  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
from  the  list.  This  exception  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ef- 
fective means  of  coercing  inmates  to  work  is 
hunger. 

I  do  not  know  whether  prisoners  have 
been  directly  employed  in  the  construction 
of  gas  and  oil  lines  in  recent  years.  However, 
the  example  cited  below  of  the  camp  in 
Surgut  suggests  that  inmates  manufacture 
various  items  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  these  routes  and  for  the  workers  who  are 
building  gas  lines. 

USE  OF  SEMIPRISONERS  FOR  COMPULSORY  LABOR 

Like  prisoners,  semi-prisoners  or  persons 
on  suspended  sentences  or  parole  often  per- 
form compulsory  labor  in  many  branches  of 
production.  As  a  new  means  of  directing 
labor,  "conditional  release  from  places  of 
confinement  with  the  obligation  to  work  on 
construction  jobs  in  the  economy"  was  insti- 
tuted under  Khrushchev  in  1964.  It  went 
through  a  long  trial  period  and  was  ratified 
by  a  special  law  in  1977.  Immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  this  type  of  compulsory 
labor,  so-called  semi-prisoners  were  widely 
placed  in  jobs  constructing  oil  lines.  Infor- 
mation on  this  practice  even  filtered  into 
the  Soviet  press.  An  article  in  Novyi  mir  by 
K.  Laganov.  called  Oil  and  People. "  report- 
ed that  in  the  center  of  the  Tryumen  oil 
region,  in  Surgut,  semi-prisoners  comprised 
15  percent  of  the  town's  adult  population, 
and  in  nearby  Nefteyugansk.  the  figure  was 
even  higher— 20  percent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation. 

In  view  of  the  chronic  labor  shortage  m 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  also  chronic  housing 
shortage,  and  the  extremely  low  level  of  ev- 
eryday services— particularly  in  the  nation's 
fast-growing,  recently  developed  regions- 
such  broad  use  of  the  labor  of  parolees  and 
those  on  suspended  sentences  is  not  surpris- 
ing. In  addition,  it  is  relatively  inexpensive 
to  organize  work  and  living  conditions  for 
such  persons.  No  special  guards  or  camp 
complexes  are  required  as  they  are  for  pris- 
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oners.  The  semi-prisoners  live  in  regular 
dormitories  under  police  supervision.  In 
return,  they  are  required  to  work  where 
they  are  sent.  The  system  of  maintaining 
them  would  seem  to  be  a  specially  adapted, 
quick,  inexpensive  solution  to  the  problem 
posed  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  labor  force 
at  one  site  or  another.  The  mobility  of  the 
semi-prisoners,  together  with  the  compulso- 
ry nature  of  their  labor,  makes  them  ideal 
workers  for  projects  with  extensive,  mobile 
labor  fronts,  like  the  construction  of  oil  and 
gas  lines. 

There  is  information  to  suggest  that  per- 
sons on  suspended  sentences  and  parolees 
have  t>een  used  to  build  gtis  lines  even  in 
most  recent  years.  Among  them  are  some 
who  have  been  convicted  for  political  rea- 
sons, such  as  RoUan  Kadyev.  who  was  ar- 
rested in  1979  for  his  involvement  in  the 
Crimean  Tatar  movement  and  was  condi- 
tionally released  from  camp  and  sent  to 
Ukhta  (Komi  A.S.S.R.)  to  work  on  the  con- 
struction of  compressor  station  no.  10  there. 
Kadyev  was  released  at  the  end  of  1982.  An- 
other such  case  concerns  Vladimir  Burtsev, 
who  was  arrested  in  1980  and  sentenced  to 
one  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment  because 
of  his  religious  activities.  Burtsev  was  also 
conditionally  released  from  camp,  where- 
upon he  was  sent  to  Smolensk  oblast  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  building  of  the  Druzhba  gas 
line.  Burtsev  was  released  in  August  1981. 

ESTONIA  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OP  THE  DSE  OP  PORCED 
LABOR 

The  information  presented  here  is  evi- 
dence of  more  than  just  the  diversity  of  pro- 
duction areas  in  which  the  lat>or  of  prison- 
ers and  semi-prisoners  is  put  to  use.  As  the 
example  of  Estonia  shows,  it  also  demon- 
strates the  extent  to  which  compulsory 
labor  serves  the  requirements  of  local  indus- 
try. 

In  Estonia,  a  small  republic  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1.5  million  located  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  a  prison,  four  camps,  and  no  less 
than  five  special  supervisory  headquarters. 
There  are  an  estimated  10,000  inmates  in 
the  prisons  and  camps  of  Estonia,  and  not 
less  than  3,500  semi-prisoners. 

According  to  the  Bol'shaya  Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopedia,  "Estonia  is  the  most  impor- 
tant region  for  the  slate  mining  and  process- 
ing industry,  with  well-developed  industries 
in  electric  power  generation,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, chemical  manufacturing,  wood, 
pulp  and  paper,  textiles,  and  food."  Let  us 
now  examine  what  the  inmates  and  semi- 
prisoners  in  Estonia  produce,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  areas  mentioned  in 
the  encyclopedia. 

In  Vasalemma  there  is  a  strict-regime 
camp.  Half  its  prisoners  work  in  a  quarry 
mining  "Vasalemma  marble."  which  is  used 
in  construction  as  a  decorative  material,  for 
columns,  staircases,  and  the  like.  The  rest  of 
the  camp's  inmates  work  in  a  shop  where 
coiling  is  manufactured  (a  subsidiary  of  the 
Vol'ta  electric  motor  plant  whose  produc- 
tion of  electric  motors  is  noted  in  the  ency- 
clopedia as  being  of  national  significance)  or 
in  a  welding  shop  (a  subsidiary  of  an  excava- 
tor factory  in  Tallinn  whose  production  of 
excavators  is  also  mentioned  in  the  encyclo- 
pedia). 

Vasalemma  is  also  the  site  of  a  harsh- 
regime  camp  for  men.  which  houses  an 
entire  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  metal 
bedsteads  in  which  about  half  of  the  camp's 
inmates  are  employed.  Another  third  of  the 
prisoners  work  in  a  knitwear  shop  (a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Marat  knitwear  factory  in 
Tallinn,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  encyclo- 


pedia) that  produces  men's  underwear  and 
sporting  and  light  sununer  clothing  for  the 
general  population.  In  1978,  1979,  and  early 
1980,  the  prisoners  made  clothing  with 
Olympic  emblems.  The  rest  of  the  inmates 
at  this  camp  work  in  a  machine  shop  where 
rotor  components  for  electric  motors  are 
manufactured. 

An  ordinary-regime  camp  for  women  is  lo- 
cated in  Kharku.  The  manufacturing  area 
of  this  camp  houses  a  sewing  shop  where 
the  women  make  men's  underwear,  mainly 
for  soldiers  and  prisoners. 

There  is  an  ordinary-regime  camp  for  men 
in  Tallirm.  Here  the  prisoners  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  parts  and  assembling  elec- 
tric household  appliances:  ranges,  irons,  ra- 
diators, and  relays  and  other  electric  devices 
for  refrigerators  and  washing  machines  for 
a  factory  in  Riga,  among  others.  A  traveling 
construction  crew  composed  of  prisoners 
from  this  camp  works  on  projects  beyond 
the  camp's  boundaries.  During  the  1960s, 
for  Instance,  they  built  a  hospital  in  Tallinn 
for  meml)ers  of  the  Estonian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  KGB. 

The  special  supervisory  headquarters  in 
Estonia  administer  the  work  performed  by 
persons  on  suspended  sentences  or  parole. 
One  such  headquarters  is  in  Maardu,  twenty 
kilometers  east  of  Tallinn.  The  Maardu 
chemical  plant,  which  processes  local  phos- 
phorites into  fertilizer,  is  located  here. 
Semi-prisoners  are  employed  to  mine  phos- 
phorite and  to  peform  various  tasks  at  the 
chemical  plant  itself.  They  are  also  used  in 
various  construction  projects  in  the  village. 

Another  special  super%'isory  headquarters 
is  situated  in  Kohtla-Jarve  (in  northwestern 
Estonia).  Semi-prisoners  are  assigned  di- 
verse duties  at  the  Ammiach  factory  (which 
manufactures  fertilizer)  and  at  the  Lenin 
slate-processing  enterprise. 

The  chemical  plant  in  Maardu  and  the 
slate-processing  enterprise  in  Kohtla-Jarve 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bol'shaya  Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopedia  as  the  most  important  enter- 
prises of  the  chemical  industry  in  E^stonia. 
Narva  (in  northwestern  Estonia)  is  also  the 
site  of  a  special  supervisory  headquarters. 
Male  semi-prisoners  are  used  on  construc- 
tion jobs  in  the  city,  and  their  female  coun- 
terparts perform  various  tasks  in  the  Kren- 
gol'msk  textile  enterprise.  Another  special 
supervisory  headquarters  is  located  in  Sindi, 
(in  southwestern  Estonia).  Here,  as  in 
Narva,  semi-prisoners  are  employed  in  con- 
struction work  and  in  the  local  textile  facto- 
ry. According  to  the  encyclopedia,  the  facto- 
ries in  Sindi  and  Narva  are  large-scale  enter- 
prises of  the  Estonian  textile  industry. 

These  data  show  that  close  ties  exist  be- 
tween the  compulsory  work  t>eing  done  in 
E:stonia  by  prisoners  and  semi-prisoners, 
and  the  branches  of  industry  that  have 
been  developed  in  this  republic. 

(Prom  the  Swiss  Review  of  World  Affairs, 
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Forced  Labor  and  the  Soviet  EkroNOMY 

(By  Cronid  Lubarsky) 

(The  author  of  this  article  is  a  Soviet  as- 
tronomer, 49  years  old,  now  living  in  the 
West.  He  spent  the  years  1972-77  in  labor 
camp  and  prison,  to  which  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced for  disseminating  samizdat  docu- 
ments. In  the  following  paragraphs  he  pro- 
vides a  much  needed  larger  persi>ective  for 
the  unnecessarily  controversial  question  of 
whether  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  use  of 
forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline 
project.  The  text  is  a  slightly  abridged  ver- 
sion of  the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nal "Kontinent.") 


In  recent  time  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  press  as  to  whether  pris- 
oners are  being  employed  in  construction  of 
the  Urengoj-Ushgorod-Western  Europe  gas 
pipeline.  The  public  in  the  West  has  called 
for  investigation  of  such  charges,  while  the 
Soviet  side  categorically  rejects  them. 

Moscow's  denial  is  not  documented,  but 
occasionally  the  argument  is  put  forward 
that  construction  of  a  modern  gas  pipeline 
is  a  complex  technical  project  and  therefore 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
forced  labor.  This  is  a  strange  argument— 
doubly  strange  coming  from  the  mouths  of 
Soviet  officials.  When  there  is  a  lack  of 
modern  technology,  building  a  gas  pipeline 
naturally  also  involves  a  vast  amount  of 
heavy  labor  requiring  no  great  skills  or 
qualifications:  cutting  trees  to  lay  the  pipe- 
line bed  through  the  taiga:  earth  moving: 
creating  access  roads,  etc.  All  these  tasks 
can,  of  course,  be  accomplished  effectively 
with  the  aid  of  modern  techniques,  but 
under  Soviet  conditions  another  method  is 
traditionally  used:  Technology  is  replaced 
by  masses  of  unskilled  but  cheap  (or  virtual- 
ly free)  laborers. 

The  premise  that  advanced  technology 
and  forced  labor  are  somehow  incompatible 
applies  only  to  democratic  systems.  The 
Soviet  system  has  resolved  the  paradox  dia- 
letically.  An  outstanding  case  in  point  was 
the  notorious  sharashki,  the  prison  insti- 
tutes for  scientific  research  founded  by  Lav- 
renti  Beria.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  the 
Soviet  atomic  program  began  in  such  a 
prison  institute,  that  the  best  Soviet  aircraft 
during  the  years  of  World  War  II  were  de- 
veloped in  such  an  institute  under  the  lead- 
ership of  imprisoned  aircraft  engineer 
Andrei  Tupolev,  and  that  other  similar  ex- 
amples could  be  cited.  Today  there  are  no 
longer  any  sharashki,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Soviet  authorities  from  as 
sembling  the  required  number  of  prisoners 
with  the  necessary  skills  and  shipping  them 
out  to  work  on  the  pipeline  project.  Charac- 
teristically. Soviet  statements  do  not  explic- 
itly deny  the  fact  of  forced  labor  being  used 
but  merely  its  practicality  in  this  specific  in- 
stance. In  reality,  however,  the  entire  Soviet 
penal  system  is  bsised  on  forced  labor,  which 
is  why  its  institutions  are  termed  "labor  and 
improvement  facilities." 

Hard  labor  is  used  as  a  punishment  for 
criminals  in  many  countries,  not  just  the 
USSR.  The  special  thing  about  Soviet  prac- 
tice in  this  regard,  however,  is  that  the 
labor  of  prisoners  is  less  a  punitive  measure 
than  an  important  part  of  the  national 
economy.  Essentially  there  is  not  a  single 
significant  area  of  the  Soviet  economy  in 
which  prison  labor  is  not  exploited:  metals 
processing,  the  chemicals  industry,  the  man- 
ufacture of  clothing  and  of  machinery,  agri- 
culture, mining— forced  labor  is  used  in  all 
of  them. 

A  large,  "free"  enterprise,  sometimes  one 
of  worldwide  repute,  is  assigned  a  certain 
number  of  labor  camps  which  then  function 
as  departments  of  that  enterprise.  The 
camps  are  assigned  the  manufacture  of  spe- 
cific parts,  or  some  labor-intensive  operation 
in  assembly  or  processing.  To  cite  some  spe- 
cifics; Camp  No.  36  (for  political  prisoners) 
in  the  Permer  District  installs  the  housing 
for  the  heating  coils  in  electric  Irons  which 
are  officially  manufactured  by  a  metalworks 
in  the  city  of  Lyssva.  Camp  No.  19  (formerly 
for  political  prisoners,  now  for  criminals)  in 
Mordvinia  manufactures  the  wooden  casings 
for  wall  clocks,  which  are  then  sent  to  a 
clock  factory  in  the  city  of  Serdobsk  (Dis- 


trict of  Pensa)  where  the  clock  movements 
are  installed. 

Some  work  camps  produce  finished  goods, 
functioning  essentially  as  independent  in- 
dustrial plants,  usually  turning  out  simple 
items  for  mass  consumption.  Many  such 
"camp  factories  '  produce  low-grade  clothing 
items,  such  as  work  clothes  and  prison  uni- 
forms. The  lables  on  such  items  of  clothing 
may  even  contain  the  address  of  the  camp 
which  produces  them.  But  the  term  "camp" 
does  not  exist  in  official  terminology:  labor 
camps  and  prisons  are  referred  to  as  "insti- 
tutions" and  assigned  a  code  designation 
(e.g..  UL-314/60)  which  is  meaningless  to 
the  uninitiated.  The  output  of  these  inde- 
pendent camp-factories,  bearing  a  ""compro- 
mising '  label,  is  generally  of  low  quality  and 
distributed  only  on  the  domestic  market. 

An  important  sector  of  the  labor-camp 
economy  which  plays  a  role  in  exports  is  the 
production  of  raw  materials.  Forced  labor  is 
of  particular  significance  in  mining  oper- 
ations, especially  under  dangerous  condi- 
tions, and  even  more  so  in  lumbering.  The 
latter  is  of  such  great  importance  that  the 
USSR's  Interior  Ministry,  in  addition  to  its 
main  Bureau  of  Camps  and  Prisons  (former- 
ly known  as  the  Gulag,  now  as  GUITU),  has 
a  special  bureau  to  supervise  those  camps ' 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  cutting  and 
primary  processing  of  lumber. 

There  are  various  estimates  of  the 
number  of  prisoners  compelled  to  do  active 
labor.  No  official  statistics  are  published,  so 
that  indirect  data  must  be  relied  upon.  In 
trying  to  establish  a  minimal  figure,  one  is 
consistently  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  than  2.5  million  prisoners  are  actively 
employed  in  the  Soviet  economy.  A  some- 
what documented  maximal  estimate  yields  a 
figure  three  times  that  high— which  would 
mean  no  less  than  10%  of  the  total  Soviet 
labor  force. 

But  sheer  numbers  are  not  the  only  thing. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  what  is  involved 
here  is  extremely  cheap,  virtually  cost-free 
labor.  Maintenance  of  the  prisoners  costs 
the  state  nothing,  since  they  themselves 
must  bear  all  expenses,  not  only  food  and 
clothing,  but  also  the  means  to  build  and 
operate  the  camp,  including  salaries  for  the 
guards.  Depending  on  the  kind  of  prison  fa- 
cility, between  50%  and  90%  of  each  prison- 
ers  salary  is  deducted  to  cover  those  ex- 
penses. Prisoners'  wages  are  calculated  on 
an  extremely  low  scale.  For  example,  a 
whole  series  of  premiums  paid  to  free  work- 
ers as  compensation  for  the  severe  condi- 
tions in  northern  parts  of  the  USSR  are  not 
paid  to  prisoners  doing  the  same  work  in 
the  same  locales.  And  in  addition  to  the  "of- 
ficial '  means  of  depressing  prisoners"  wages, 
unofficial  means  are  employed  as  well.  Since 
a  prisoner  has  no  avenue  of  protest  (any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  is  severely  punished),  nor 
any  access  to  labor  and  wage  norms,  admin- 
istrative officials  are  free  to  set  up  produc- 
tion levels  extremely  high  and  wage  levels 
very  low.  In  consequence,  prisoners  are 
often  paid  negligible  sums,  many  times 
lower  than  the  official  minimum  wage.  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  prisoners  re- 
ceived no  more  than  three  rubles  per 
month. 

Naturally  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
internees  in  every  part  of  the  USSR  are 
criminal  rather  than  political  prisoners.  The 
latter  have  become  relatively  rare  these 
days.  While  there  were  millions  of  them 
during  the  Stalin  era.  there  are  now  appar- 
ently no  more  than  10.000.  I  suspect  that 
the  actual  figure  is  even  lower,  perhaps  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000. 


Officially  the  term  "political  prisoner' 
does  not  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead 
there  is  the  category  of  "especially  danger- 
ous state  criminal."  This  includes  those  con- 
victed of  "betraying  the  Fatherland"  (Arti- 
cle 64  of  the  Soviet  Criminal  Code)  and  of 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda"  (Ar- 
ticle 70).  "Betraying  the  Fatherland"  gener- 
ally covers  attempts  to  flee  the  USSR,  while 
"'anti-Soviet  agitation"  is  applied  to  any 
hint  of  criticism  or  simply  to  the  collecting 
and  disseminating  of  objective  information 
on  the  actions  of  the  power  structure  at  all 
levels.  ""Elspecially  dangerous  state  crimi- 
nals" are  kept  in  a  number  of  widely  known 
camps  and  prisons.  There  is  the  prison  at 
Tchistopol  (Tatar  SSR),  Camp  No.  3  in 
Mordvinia  and  Camps  Nos.  35,  36  and  37  in 
the  Permer  District.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers at  these  facilities  is  small,  currently  no 
more  than  300. 

Other  political  prisoners,  however,  are 
sentenced  under  articles  of  the  criminal 
code  which  formally  deal  with  purely  crimi- 
nal matters.  One  such  is  Article  190,  "Dis- 
semination of  slanderous  information  which 
gives  the  Soviet  social  and  political  system  a 
bad  name."'  This  article  differs  from  Article 
70  in  its  formulation,  in  that  it  does  not 
charge  the  accused  with  deliberately  "un- 
dermining and  weakening  Soviet  power." 
Judging  such  an  intention  is  obviously  ex- 
tremely subjective,  and  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  authorities  to 
determine  under  which  article  an  accused 
person  Is  charged. 

In  addition  to  those  individuals  who  are 
prisoners  in  the  traditional  sense,  there  is  in 
the  USSR  another  category  of  persons  who 
are  not  formally  prisoners  but  who  differ 
from  them  very  little  in  practice.  They  are 
the  so-called  "conditionally  sentenced"  and 
those  who  have  been  "conditionally  re- 
leased" from  labor  camps.  The  relevant 
legal  text  describes  their  situation  as  fol- 
lows: "They  are  obligated  to  work  wherever 
they  are  assigned  by  the  authorities  compe- 
tent to  execute  their  sentence,  and  if  pro- 
duction requires  it  they  may,  without  their 
own  consent,  be  transferred  to  another  kind 
of  work,  including  work  in  another  area. 
These  persons  are  generally  required  to  live 
in  specially  assigned  communal  quar- 
ters. .  .  .  During  their  obligatory  period  of 
labor  they  are  forbidden  from  crossing  the 
borders  of  the  administrative  district  which 
has  authority  over  their  workplace." 

Obviously  the  forced  labor  of  such  "condi- 
tionally sentenced"  and  "conditionally  re- 
leased" people  is  best  utilized  on  projects 
which,  by  their  nature,  cannot  be  restricted 
to  prison  camp  conditions.  These  include 
the  construction  of  large  factories,  road 
building  and  the  laying  of  pipelines.  The 
purpose  of  this  unusual  type  of  penal  servi- 
tude is  reflected  in  the  popular  idiom,  if  not 
in  the  lawbooks.  Among  the  people  these 
•conditionals"  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
"chemists,"  because  the  large-scale  exploita- 
tion of  their  labor  began  during  the  days  of 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  who  became  enthused 
at  the  idea  of  '"chemicalizing"  the  USSR 
and  building  large  chemical  plants.  The  in- 
terests of  today's  Kremlin  rulers  have 
changed,  but  the  odd  term  has  been  re- 
tained. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  Soviet  econo- 
my, forced  labor  is  subject  to  planning.  The 
punitive  organs  of  government,  the  Interior 
Ministry  and  the  KGB,  have  their  quotas  of 
arrests  to  fill.  It  has  long  been  evident  that, 
whenever  a  major  construction  project  is 
planned  in  a  particular  area,  that  district's 
newspapers  launch  a  propaganda  campaign 


well  in  advance  against  some  particularly 
Soviet  form  of  "criminality,"  perhaps 
against  "hooliganism"'  or  ""parasitism."  A 
sudden  wave  of  arrests  follows  hard  on  the 
heels  of  such  a  campaign.  The  result:  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  availability  of  cheap  labor. 
The  "crimes"'  inspired  by  such  construction 
projects  are  generally  not  very  serious,  so 
that  the  accused  can  be  ""conditionally  sen- 
tenced" and  sent  out  to  work  without  the 
necessity  of  building  new  camps. 

In  the  case  of  major  construction  projects 
of  national  scope,  special  camp  administra- 
tions are  created  to  coordinate  the  labor  of 
prisoners  and  ""chemists."  An  administrative 
body  with  the  title  Bamspezstroi,  for  exam- 
ple, was  organized  for  construction  of  the 
Baikal-Amur-Magistrale  railway  line. 
Among  its  functions  was  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary laborers  for  the  massive  construction 
job,  to  organize  their  proper  distribution 
and  to  see  to  their  care  and  feeding. 

It  is  not  known  whether  a  special  camp 
administration  bureau  has  been  established 
within  the  Interior  Ministry  for  construc- 
tion of  the  gas  pipeline  to  Western  Europe. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  no  reliable  infor- 
mation had  become  available  about  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  use  of  prisoners 
on  this  project.  The  only  thing  that  has 
come  to  light  so  far  has  been  some  isolated 
reports  from  persons  in  the  Tjumen  and 
Surgut  districts,  who  have  observed  or 
worked  in  labor  brigades  on  the  gas  pipe- 
line: they  claim  that  there  have  been 
•chemists"  in  those  brigades  and  that  one 
brigade  consisted  entirely  of  such  persons. 
This  is  all  that  has  been  learned  to  date. 
But  the  lack  of  more  direct  information  by 
no  means  proves  that  the  gas  pipeline  is 
being  built  without  the  use  of  forced  labor. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  the  extreme  isola- 
tion of  Soviet  society  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  reliable  information  about  it. 
Aside  from  specially  organized  and  carefully 
supervised  group  trips,  the  areas  through 
which  the  pipeline  is  being  laid  are  closed  to 
foreigners.  Even  Soviet  citizens  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  gather  and  transmit  in- 
formation about  prisoners  inside  the  Soviet 
Union:  such  activity  is  generally  categorized 
as  criminal,  under  the  heading  of  "anti- 
Soviet  propaganda"  and  in  some  cases  even 
•treason. "  It  took  decades,  let  us  not  forget, 
for  information  about  the  existence  of  the 
vast  •■Gulag  archipelago"  under  Stalin  to 
seep  through  to  the  West.  Today  the  situa- 
tion has  improved  somewhat  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  civil  rights  advocates,  but  even 
now  we  can  expect  such  information  to 
become  known  only  after  long  delays  and  to 
a  limited  extent. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  in  time  over- 
come the  barrier  of  secrecy  which  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  erected  and  acquire 
more  concrete  information  about  the  gas 
pipeline.  For  the  present  we  lack  such  infor- 
mation. But  it  is  counterproductive  to  try 
and  create  the  illusion  of  facts  in  order  to 
convince  the  public  of  a  particular  view- 
point. Disinformation  cannot  be  justified, 
even  when  those  who  spread  it  are  motivat- 
ed by  honorable  intentions.  No  matter  what 
details  it  is  concerned  with,  disinformation 
can  only  benefit  the  Soviet  leaders.  They 
should  not  be  handed  the  opportunity  of 
convincingly  disproving  unfounded  asser- 
tions about  details  and  thus  watering  down 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  huge  and  pain- 
ful problem  of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  problem  is  one  of  the  USSR's  chronic 
ailments.  In  one  degree  or  another,  the 
hand  of  a  prisoner  has  touched  everything 
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that  the  West  receives  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  seems  to  me  unimportant  whether 
that  hand  belongs  to  a  political  prisoner  or 
simply  to  some  poor  unfortunate  caught  in 
the  gears  of  an  economic  system  which  is 
heading  for  collapse. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  summary,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  Helms  amendment  which 
adds,  in  a  low  key.  in  a  judicious,  re- 
strained, thoughtful,  nonconfronta- 
tional  manner,  some  real  sanctions.  It 
puts  some  teeth  in  this  resolution.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  yesterday  characterized  the 
resolution  which  the  other  body 
adopted  as  all  windup  and  no  pitch. 
With  the  Helms  provisions  in  here,  we 
can  honestly  say  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  constituents  and  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  there  is  more  concern 
thjm  words,  that  we  are  prepared  to 
act,  that  we  will  do  it  in  a  way  that  is 
not  confrontational,  not  drastic,  but 
which  is  a  major  response,  which  says 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  next  time,  if 
there  is  a  next  time,  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  take  further  steps  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  warrant. 

Mr.  HELMS  and  Mr.  EXON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Do  we  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Helms  amendment  at  this 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment,  it  would  be 
permissible.  The  Senator  had  asked 
that  the  amendment  be  set  aside  for 
the  consideration  of  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
wish  to  resiune.  Then  I  shall  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2135.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
all  seven  points  of  my  amendment, 
which  has  been  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  ordered  that  the  Senator  may 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  expedite  consideration  of  this 
amendment  as  much  as  I  can.  May  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  if  it  is  his  wish  at  this 
time  now,  since  I  have  obtained  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  each  point,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  vote 
be  15  minutes,  that  each  succeeding 
vote  be  10  minutes,  and  that  the  votes 
be  st£Lclccci'^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  That 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
cleared  on  the  majority  side.  We  are 
still  waiting  for  the  minority  side  to 
clear  that  request. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  request  has  not  yet 
been  cleared  on  the  minority  side.  As 
soon  as  it  is,  we  shall  inform  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  Senators.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  lay  aside  my  amendment  pro- 
vided that  it  becomes  the  pending 
business  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
speech  so  that  we  can.  at  that  time, 
decide  whether  to  proceed  with  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  P>resident.  let  me 
say  for  the  Record  that  earlier  today 
after  consultation  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  I  modified  my  amend- 
ment because  we  were  going  on  the 
same  track  with  respect  to  limiting  the 
number  of  Communist  spies  masquer- 
ading as  diplomats  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  country,  so  I  have  eliminated 
that  reference  from  point  1  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  also 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  have  parity  in  its 
diplomatic  representation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  this  I  mean  that  as 
of  today,  some  320  Soviet  diplomats 
are  accredited  to  the  United  States 
while  only  210  U.S.  diplomats  are  ac- 
credited to  Soviet  Union.  The  Presi- 
dent must  act  swiftly  to  bring  the 
number  of  Soviet  diplomats  allowed  in 
this  country  to  parity  with  the 
number  of  our  diplomats  allowed  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Senator  feels  strongly  that  this 
is  a  grave  matter  and  also  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  prudence.  It  is  certainly  no 
secret  that  the  Soviet  diplomatic  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  KGB  agents  and 
other  Soviet  espionage  personnel.  The 
Soviets  have  been  loudly  proclaiming 
their  concerns  about  the  alleged  espio- 
nage activity  of  a  civilian  airliner 
laden  with  men.  women,  and  children 
which  they  so  brutally  shot  out  of  the 
sky.  Of  course,  there  was  no  espionage 
activity  on  the  part  of  this  civilian  air- 
craft. 


There  is  real  espionage  activity, 
however,  in  the  vast  Soviet  diplomatic 
apparatus  in  these  United  States.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent close  immediately  the  Soviet  con- 
sulate in  San  Francisco  and  expell  the 
Soviet  diplomatic  personnel  at  that  lo- 
cation. It  is  known  to  our  counterintel- 
ligence services,  who  are  indeed  over- 
worked on  the  subject  of  Soviet  espio- 
nage, that  the  San  Francisco  consulate 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  Soviet 
spies  engaged  in  the  deepest  covert  ac- 
tivity to  extract  the  highly  classified 
secrets  of  our  aerospace  and  computer 
industry  based  on  the  west  coast.  Clos- 
ing the  Soviet  consulate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  therefore  an  act  of  great  pru- 
dence as  a  central  measure  to  the  res- 
toration of  our  internal  security  from 
Soviet  bloc  espionage  and  subversion. 

Mr.  President.  John  Barron,  senior 
editor  of  Reader's  Digest  has  very  ably 
described  and  documented  Soviet  espi- 
onage activities  around  the  world  and 
in  these  United  States.  His  newest 
book.  "KOB  Today  the  Hidden  Hand," 
is  a  masterful  exposure  of  Soviet  espi- 
onage techniques  in  the  United  States 
to  obtain  our  most  sensitive  high  tech- 
nology secrets.  It  is  not  therefore  a 
matter  of  conjecture  that  the  Soviets 
are  engaged  in  a  massive  covert  high 
technology  acquisitions  plan  in  these 
United  States.  Their  activity  on  the 
west  coast  is  intensive. 

For  this  reason,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  prudence  for  the  President  to  close 
down  the  Soviet  consulate  in  San 
Francisco.  There  are  precedents  for 
the  expulsion  of  Soviet  diplomats  en- 
gaged in  espionage  activity.  Mr. 
Barron  has  prepared  a  list  of  Soviet 
diplomats  expelled  from  around  the 
world  from  1974  to  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barron  and  published  in  his  most 
recent  book  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Diplomats  Expelled 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  those  named 
in  this  list  are  officers  of  the  KGB.) 

Abramov,  Mikhail  Nikolaevich:  Canada. 
March  1982. 

Aleksandrov.  Leonid  Nikolaevich:  Switzer- 
land. February  1981. 

Alekansyan.  Eduard  Ivanovich  (GRU): 
Canada.  January  1980. 

Alekseyev.  Vladimir  Ilich:  USA.  February 
1977. 

Andrevev.  Anatoli  Vitorovich:  USA.  Janu- 
ary 1975. 

Andrusov.  Eduard  Valentinovich:  Sudan. 
May  1977. 

Averin.  Yuri  Dmitrevich  (GRU):  Sweden. 
December  1982. 

Babayants.  Yuri  Arkhamovich  (GRU): 
Portugal.  January  1982. 

Barabanov,  Leonid  Andreevich  (GRU): 
Switzerland.  August  1982. 

Baratov.  Nikolai  Andreevich:  North 
Yemen.  August  1977. 
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Bardeyev.    Igor    Aleksandrovlch    (GRU): 
Canada.  January  1980. 

Bashmashnikov,       Yevgenni       Ivanovich: 
West  Germany.  June  1979. 

Baykov.    Vladilen    Vasilevlch:    Pakistan. 
July  1981. 

Besedin.     Timor     Anatolevich:     Norway. 
April  1981. 

Bibikov.  Valeri  Ivanovich:  Italy,  December 
1982. 

Bogomolov,  Yevgenni  Vasilevlch:  Switzer- 
land. September  1976. 

Bondarev.      Aleksandr      Aleksandrovlch: 
Singapore,  February  1982. 

Borishpolets.  Vadim  Anatolevich:  Canada. 
February  1978. 

Bryanlsev.  Igor  Nikolaevich:  West  Germa- 
ny. March  1977. 

Burmistrov.  Gennadi  Makarovich:  Nether- 
lands. April  1976. 

Bychkov.    Anatoli    Yefimovich:    Ghana. 
August  1978. 

Bychkov.   Yuri   Ivanovich:  Spain.   March 
1981. 

Charchyan.    Eduard    Babkenovich:    USA. 
June  1975. 

Chelyag.  Ivan  Mikhailovich  (GRU):  Italy. 
December  1982. 

Chernov.   Vladimir   Aleksandrovlch:    UK. 
January  1983. 

Chernyayev.  Rudolf  Petrovich:  USA,  May 
1978. 

Chernyayev,    Sergei   Viktorovich    (GRU): 
Netherlands,  March  1978. 

Chernysh,  Yuri  Stepanovich:  Costa  Rica, 
August  1979. 

Chistyakov.    Aleksei    Fedorovich:    Egypt. 
September  1981. 

Churanov.  Cleg  Viktorovich:  Spain,  Feb- 
ruary 1980. 

Dementyev.      Aleksandr      Vladimirovich: 
Norway,  January  1977. 

Dmitriev,  Igor  Ivanovich:  Malaysia.  June 
1976. 

Dokudovsky,     Oleg    Dmitrevich     (GRU): 
Norway.  February  1982. 

Druzhinin,  Vadim:  Bangladesh.  June  1976. 

Dubas.  Oleg  Konstantinovich  (GRU):  Por- 
tugal. March  1982. 

Dzhashi,  Enriko  Avksentyevich:  USA,  July 
1977. 

Enger,  Valdik  Aleksandrovlch:  USA,  May 
1978. 

Fedorin,  Vasili  Nikolaevich:  Spain,  April 
1982. 

Filippov,      Boris      Anatolevich      (GRU): 
Prance,  June  1978. 

Finenko.  Aleksandr  Pavlovich  (GRU):  In- 
donesia. February  1982. 

Fomenko,     Valentin     Petrovich     (GRU): 
Ghana,  January  1974. 

Frolov,    Vyacheslav    Ivanovich:    France. 
February  1980. 

Gadzhiyev.    Abdulkhalik    Magomedovich: 
USA,  June  1975. 

Geyvandov,      Konstantin     Yervendovich: 
Canada.  January  1974. 

Golovanov.  Vladimir  Vladimirovich:  Iran, 
July  1980. 

Golovatenko,     Yuri     Vasilevlch:     Spain. 
March  1981. 

Gordeyev.  Vladimir  A.:  Portugal.  March 
1982. 

Gromov,    Sergei    Zakharovich:    Norway. 
January  1977. 

Isayev,   Yuri   Nikolaevich   (GRU):   Spain, 
April  1978. 

Ivanov.     Yevgenni     Fedorovich:     Prance. 
March  1976. 

Ivashkevich.       Gennadi       Vladimirovich, 
Canada,  February  1978. 

Kabanov,  Boris  Nikolaevich:  Iran,  Septem- 
ber 1977. 

Kanavsky,  Vadim  Ivanovich  (GRU):  India, 
December  1974. 


Kapitonov,  Konstantin:  Egypt.  September 
1981. 

Karelin.  Vadim  Vasilevlch  (GRU):  West 
Germany.  May  1976. 

Karpov.  Yevgenni  Petrovich:  USA,  Febru- 
ary 1977, 

Kedrov.    Viktor    Nikolaevich:    Denmark. 
August  1975. 

Khamidulin,  Zavdat  Lutfulovich:  Malay- 
sia. July  1981. 

Khlystov.  Vladimir  Timofeevich:  Nether- 
lands. April  1976. 

Khvostantsev.   Lev   Grigorevich:   Canada. 
February  1977. 

Kinyapin.  Andrei  Leonidovich:  Italy.  May 
1980. 

Kisayev.  Yuri:  Equatorial  Guinea.  Febru- 
ary 1981. 

Kiselev.   Anatoli  Aleksandrovlch   (GRU): 
Netherlands.  August  1975. 

Klimanov,       Yevgenni       Aleksandrovlch: 
Norway.  January  1977. 

Koblov,        Yevgenni        Konstantinovich: 
Canada.  February  1978. 

Kolosov.   A.   A.   (GRU):   China.   January 
1974. 

Konyayev,    Vladimir    Vasilevlch    (GRU) 
Portugal.  August  1980. 

Korniyenko,   Anatoli  Fedorovich   (GRU) 
Bangladesh,  May  1976. 

Kovalev,     Aleksei     Gavrilovich     (GRU) 
Canada,  December  1974. 

Kovalev,     Nikolai     Grigorevich:     Nigeria, 
March  1981. 

Krasilnikov,     Anatoli    Ivanovich:    Spain, 
February  1980. 

Krysin,    Andrei    Vladimirovich:    Canada, 
February  1978. 

Kukhar.    Aleksandr    Afanaseevich:    USA, 
October  1979. 

Kulagin.   Aleksandr  S.  (GRU):  Portugal. 
August  1980. 

Kulemekov.    Vladimir    Yanovich    (GRU): 
France,  Novermber  1981. 

Kulik,     Vladimir     Yevgenevich     (GRU): 
Prance.  October  1979. 

Kuznetsov.     Anatoli     Vasilevich:     Italy, 
August  1981. 

Larkin.    Anatoli    Alekseevicb;    Singapore, 
February  1982. 

Lazarev.  Vladimir  Vladimirovich:  Bangla- 
desh, August  1981. 

Lazin,    Viktor    Nikolaevich:    UK,    August 
1981. 

Leonov,   Vadim   Vasilevich:    Netherlands. 
April  1981. 

Leonov,  Yuri  Petrovich  (GRU):  USA.  Sep- 
tember 1981. 

Lesiovsky.  Viktor  Mechislavovich:  Spain. 
June  1977. 

Lezin.  Oleg  Sergeevich:  Switzerland,  April 
1975. 

Lilenurm,  Petr  Rudolfovich:  Canada,  Feb- 
ruary 1978. 

Lisin,  Yuri  Viktorovich:  USA.  November 
1977. 

Liyepa.  Albert  Andreevich:  Sweden.  April 
1982. 

Lobanov.    Vladislav    Sergeevich:    Sudan. 
May  1977. 

Lopukhov.   Roman   Mikhailovich   (GRU): 
Netherlands,  March  1978. 

Lovchikov,  Vasili  Dmitrevich  (GRU):  Swit- 
zerland. April  1979. 

Lugovoy.    Vladimir    Vasilyevich    (GRU): 
Switzerland,  February  1983. 

I.yko,  Anatoli  Alekseevich  (GRU):  Malay- 
sia, May  1975. 

Machekhin.  Aleksandr  Yegorovich:  Japan, 
May  1976. 

Marakhovsky,  Yuri  Nikolaevich:  USA.  Oc- 
tober 1981. 

Marchenko,    Vladimir    Ivanovich:    China, 
January  1974. 


Marchenko.  Yuri  Fedorovich:  Egypt.  Jan- 
uary 1981. 

Markelov.     Aleksandr    Pavlovich:     India, 
August  1980. 

Matveyev.   Albert   Alekseevich:   Portugal, 
August  1980. 

Merkulov.  Vladimir  Dmitrevich:  Denmark, 
October  1981. 

Mikhalin,         Anatoli         Aleksandrovich: 
Canada,  February  1978. 

Minkov,  Yuri  (GRU):  Egypt,  July  1976. 

Mironenko.  Sergei  Vladimirovich:  Singa- 
pore. February  1982. 

Mironenko  Yevgenni.  Sergeevich:  Norway. 
April  1981. 

Mizin.  Viktor  Vladimirovich:  India.  March 
1976. 

Mordovets.  Aleksandr  Leonidovich:  Costa 
Rica,  August  1979. 

Morozov,  Mikhail  M.:  Portugal,  January 
1982. 

Motorov.     Yevgenni     Leonidovich:     Den- 
mark. February  1983. 

Muerner.  Igor  Ivanovich:  Switzerland.  Oc- 
tober 1974. 

Mushchinin.    Sergei    Yefimovich:    Brazil, 
January  1975. 

Muzykin.  Ivan  Ivanovich:  Liberia.  March 
1981. 

Myagkov.  Grigori  Petrovich:  Switzerland, 
June  1978. 

Nesytykh.  Vladislav  Leonidovich:  Liberia. 
June  1981. 

Nikiforov.  Oleg  Nikolaevich:  West  Germa- 
ny, June  1979. 

Nilov.  Viktor  Prokopevich:  Ghana.  August 
1978. 

Obinin,  Vyacheslav  Aleksandrovich;  Por- 
tugal. March  1982. 

Oshkaderov,  Vladimir  Ivanovich:  Canada. 
February  1978. 

Osipov.    Aleksei    Nikolaevich:    Denmark. 
August  1975. 

Panchenko.  Aleksei  Yakovlevich:  Iran,  Oc- 
tober 1981. 

Pashukov.  Aleksandr  Alekseevich  (GRU): 
Denmark,  October  1977. 

Penkov,    Viktor    Aleksandrovich    (GRU): 
Prance.  July  1978. 

Pereversev.  Yuri  V.  (GRU):  Egypt,  April 
1979. 

Petrakov.  Igor  V.:  Egypt.  September  1981. 

Petrosyan.    Petros    Artachesovich:    USA, 
June  1975. 

Petrov.  Georgi  Georgevich:  Norway,  April 
'1981. 

Petrov.    Valentin    Mikhailovich:    Liberia. 
March  1981. 

Pivovarov.  Yuri  Sergeevich:  Spain,  March 
1977. 

Pokrovsky.    Sergei    Georgevich:    Switzer- 
land. March  1982. 

Poleshchuk.    Anatoli    Ivanovich    (GRU): 
Netherlands.  March  1978 

Polomarchuk.        Valeri        Vladimirovich: 
Sudan.  May  1977. 

Polyakov.    Vladimir    Porfirevich:    Egypt. 
September  1981. 

•Poperechny.  Vladimir  Ivanovich:  Liberia, 
April  1979. 

Popov,  Yuri  Pavlovich  (GRU):  Spain,  May 
1978. 

Printsipalov,        Aleksandr        Kirillovich: 
Norway.  January  1977. 

Reztsov.  Oleg  Dmitrevich:  Canada.  Febru- 
ary 1978. 

Romanov.  Vladislav  Petrovich:  Malaysia. 
July  1981. 

Rostovsky.    Grigori    Grigorevich    (GRU): 
France.  March  1976. 

Rybachenko.  Vladimir  Ivanovich  (GRU): 
Prance,  February  1977. 

Samoylenko,       Nikolai       Aleksandrovich 
(GRU):  Denmark,  June  1977. 
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Semenov.  Yuri  A.:  China.  January  1974. 

Semenychev,  Yuri  Konstantinovich:  Por- 
tugal. August  1980. 

Sepelev.     Yuri     Pedeevich:     Yugoslavia, 
March  1976. 

Shamirov.  Elman  Ibragim-Ogli:  Iran.  April 
1978. 

Sharov.     Anatoli     Vasilevich:     Denmarli. 
August  1975. 

Shebanov.  Yuri  Konstantinovich:  Egypt. 
September  1981. 

Shelenkov.   Aleksandr   Ivanovich:   Egypt. 
October  1978. 

Shelepin.    Vladimir    Leonidovich:    Egypt. 
October  1980. 

Shepelev.  Viktor  Pavlovich  (GRU):  West 
Germany.  July  1981. 

Shiroky.  Petr  Ivanovich  (GRU):  Sweeden. 
December  1982. 

Shitov.  Vasili  Ivanovich  (GRU):  USA.  Feb- 
ruary 1982. 

Smimov,  Igor  Petrovich  (GRU):  Switzer- 
land. February  1981. 

Smimov.      Valeri      Nikolaevich      (GRU): 
Canada.  July  1977. 

Sofinsky.  Vsevolod  Nikolaevich:  New  Zea- 
land. January  1980. 

Sokolov.      Vladimir      Ivanovich      (GRU): 
Canada.  January  1980. 

Solomonov,  Yuri  Aleksandrovich  (GRU): 
Prance.  June  1982. 

Solovyev,  Mikhail  Matveevich:  Prance,  Oc- 
tober 1976. 

Stankevich,    Nikolai    Vasilevich    (GRU): 
Denmark,  October  1977. 

Stepanov,   Gennadi   Ivanovich:   Malaysia. 
July  1981. 

Stepanov.   Svyatoslav   Alekseevich:   USA. 
September  1976. 

Stolbunov.  Vyacheslav  Ivanovich  (GRU): 
Switzerland.  March  1982. 

Suchkov,    Vitali    Ivanovich:    Spain,    May 
1981. 

Suntsov.    Vladimir   Gennadevich:    Egypt. 
January  1981. 

Suvorov.   Vladimir  Leonidovichi  Canada. 
February  1978. 

Sveshnikov.   Gennadi   Vasilevich   (GRU): 
Spain.  June  1977. 

Syzdykov.  Ased:  Egypt.  September  1981. 

Talanov.    Nikolai    Mikhailovich:    Canada, 
February  1978. 

Telezhnikov.    Viktor   Andreevich:    Egypt. 
April  1976. 

Tertishnikov,     Vladimir     Lukich:     Spain, 
April  1982. 

Timoshek,        Vladimir        Vladimirovich: 
Mexico,  May  1976. 

•Timoshkin.  Mikhail  Yevgennevich:  XJbe- 
ria.  April  1979 

Titov.  Gennadi  Fedorovich:  Norway,  Feb- 
ruary 1977. 

Titov,   Sergei   Nikolaevich:   India,   March 
1976. 

Travkov,    Gennadi    Yakovlevich    (GRU): 
Prance.  February  1980. 

•Trekhlebov.    Igor    Gavrilovich:    Liberia. 
April  1979. 

Trofimov,         Vitali  Konstantinovich: 

Canada,  February  1980. 
Trushenko,  Yuri:  Egypt.  January  1981. 
Tyurenkov,  Aleksandr  Ivanovich:  Switzer- 
land. March  1981. 

Vartanyan.     Igor     Paruirovich:     Canada. 
February  1978. 

Vasilyev.   Vladimir   Mikhailovich   (GRU): 
Canada,  December  1976. 
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IMI 


•Although  not  identified  as  KGB.  Poperechny. 
Timoshkin  and  Trekhlebov  were  involved,  probably 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Department  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPAU.  in  organizing 
anti-govemment  demonstrations. 


Veber.  Voldemar  Pavlovich;  Canada,  Feb- 
ruary 1978. 

Vlasov,  Valeri  Pavlovich:  Egypt,  Septem- 
ber 1981. 

Vopelovsky.     Yevgenni     Konstantinovich 
(GRU):  Norway.  February  1982. 

Vyatkin.  Sergei  Lazarevich:  West  Germa- 
ny. October  1975. 

Yadroshnikov.       Lev       Konstantinovich 
(GRU).  Egypt.  August  1976. 

Yefremenkov,      Vladimir      Ilich:      Spain. 
March  1981. 

Yefremov.     Albert     Dmitrevich     (GRU): 
Ghana.  September  1978. 

Yegrov.  Sergei  Petrovich  (GRU):  Indone- 
sia. February  1982. 

Yemelianov.  Igor  Konstantinovich:  Swit- 
zerland. January  1983. 

Yermakov.    Oleg    Vyacheslavovich:    Den 
mark,  September  1975. 

Zadneprovsky.  Vadim  Fedorovich  (GRU): 
UK,  February  1982. 

Zarkich.  Yuri  Grigorevich:  India.  March 
1976. 

Zashchirinsky.    Igor    Ivanovich:    Norway. 
January  1977. 

Zazulin.  Anatoli  Gerasimovich:  Italy.  Jan- 
uary 1981. 

Zinyakin.  Vladimir  Petrovich:  USA,  May 
1978. 

Zolotukhin,  Aleksei  Nikiforovlch:  Bangla- 
desh, August  1981. 

Zotin.  Yevgenni  Georgevich  (GRU): 
Norway.  January  1977. 

Zotov.  Anatoli  Pavlovich  (GRU):  UK.  De- 
cember 1982. 

Zuyenko.  Oleg  Sergeevich:  Iran.  January 
1983. 
Mr.  DENTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
willing,  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  indicate  to  me  how  long  he 
wishes  to  speak,  to  lay  aside  my 
amendment  on  the  condition  that  it 
become  the  pending  business  at  the 
completion  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  that  we  do  not  have 
to  lay  the  amendment  aside.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  yield  10  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  to 
speak. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well,  on  the  condi- 
tion stipulated,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  today  has  begun  its  consider- 
ation of  a  joint  resolution  about  the 
brutal  and  unnecessary  destruction  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  my  deepest  insights  and 
compulsions  require  me  to  state  my 
hope  that  the  wording  of  the  House 
resolution  be  passed  expeditiously  and 
unanimously  without  substantial 
change. 

My  feelings  derive  from  the  insight 
that  we  now  have  an  invaluable  oppor- 
tunity, perhaps  the  first  since  the  mid- 
sixties,  to  make  a  strong,  unified  state- 
ment that  recognizes  the  true  nature 
of  our  major  adversary,  roundly  con- 
demning before  the  world  the  inhu- 
manity of  its  governmental  philosophy 
and  modus  operandi,  which  are  typi- 
fied by  this  latest  in  a  long  string  of 
barbaric  actions  and  uncivilized  con- 
duct. This  statement,  I  believe,  could 


be  the  first  important  step  toward  re- 
gaining a  bipartisan  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  the  lack  of  which  has  retarded 
and  even  reversed  the  march  of  civili- 
zation for  about  15  years. 

There  has  developed  in  this  country 
and  in  the  world  a  prevailing  confu- 
sion about  the  distinction  between  the 
relative  efficacy  of  our  American 
system  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
The  latest  tragedy  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  in  recent  memory 
to  bring  into  focus  that  very  clear  dis- 
tinction. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  been  pre- 
sented with  the  opportunity,  the  first 
in  a  very  long  time,  for  men  and 
women  of  diverse  views  to  clasp  hands 
to  make  a  definitive,  perceptive, 
common  statement  of  unity. 

I  see  it  as  absolutely  essential  that 
we  seize  this  moment  to  draw  together 
those  of  different  political  and  ideo- 
logical perspectives  who  all  share  a 
sense  of  justice,  of  patriotism  rooted 
in  governments  desirous  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom. 

We  should  not,  we  must  not,  spoil  or 
lose  that  historic  opportunity. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
was  passed  unanimously  in  the  House 
with  minor  noncontroversial  change, 
and  the  wording  has  been  approved  by 
the  White  House.  Beyond  that,  I  hope 
all  Senators  recognize  that  we  in  the 
United  States  are  trying  to  speak  for 
the  entire  civilized  world  and  thus  are 
constrained  in  the  position  we  take  by 
the  necessity  to  follow  policies  that 
are  reasonably  consistent  with  the  po- 
sitions of  all  those  other  civilized  na- 
tions. 

Some  of  my  closest  friends  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  have  offered 
amendments  or  have  indicated  an  in- 
tention to  amend  substantially  the  res- 
olution in  what  they  strongly  believe 
is  a  good  faith  and  justifiable  attempt 
to  strengthen  it.  I  respect  their  mo- 
tives, their  own  compulsions,  and  their 
sincerity.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  in 
particular,  is  personally  close  to  that 
tragedy  in  that  he  had  the  poignant 
experience  of  talking,  joking,  and 
laughing  with  some  little  girls  just 
before  they  boarded  the  ill-fated 
flight.  And  I  admire  Senator  Helms  es- 
pecially for  not  being  among  the  con- 
fused regarding  the  Soviet's  evil 
nature  and  threat.  I  also  have  tremen- 
dous respect  for  him  and  for  my  good 
friend  who  spoke  just  before  me,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong).  But  I  simply  do  not 
agree  that  an  attempt  to  amend  sub- 
stantially is  at  this  time  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
prospects  for  security.  I  do  hope  that 
whatever  my  friends  do  they  will  not 
persist  in  individual  expressions  to  the 
point  of  rending  the  fabric  of  potential 
for  beginning  to  reweave  the  bond  of 
unity  regarding  foreign  policy. 


My  opposition  to  stronger  wording 
does  not  derive  from  a  weakness  in  my 
own  beliefs  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nor  do  I  necessarily  oppose  strong 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  brutal  act.  Indeed,  strong  sanctions 
have  been  called  for  and  I  have  advo- 
cated them,  not  just  for  the  massacre 
of  the  269  people  on  the  KAL  aircraft 
but  for  Soviet  aggressions  in  Afghani- 
stan, in  Angola,  in  Central  America, 
and  Poland,  for  its  slave  labor  camps, 
for  its  use  of  chemical  weapons  against 
innocent  people,  for  the  60  million 
people  inside  the  Soviet  Union  who 
perished  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
masters. 

On  later  occasions  I  could  well  sup- 
port and  possibly  originate  other  ef- 
forts to  impose  sanctions  for  such  in- 
human behavior,  so  my  effort  to  sup- 
port immediate  and  unamended  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  judgment  of  any  of  the 
proposed  amendments. 

For  now  I  must  emphasize  that  in 
both  my  military  and  political  careers 
I  have  been  in  a  position  to  see  the  na- 
tional and  international  damage  that 
has  resulted  from  the  failure  to  for- 
mulate and  to  sustain  a  bipartisan 
American  foreign  policy.  That  failure 
victimized  President  Johnson.  Nixon, 
Ford,  and  Carter,  all  without  respect 
to  political  party  or  policy  orientation. 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
permit  it  to  continue  at  this  juncture 
with  President  Reagan.  In  my  opinion, 
a  quick,  unanimous  passage  would  be 
the  best  possible  discouragement  to 
the  Soviets  and  the  greatest  possible 
encouragement  to  free  peoples  and  to 
those  who  yearn  to  be  free.  The 
Senate  has  the  constitutional  mandate 
to  provide  advice  and  consent  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  but  not 
to  devise  and  dissent  in  the  conduct  of 
our  country's  international  affairs. 

Too  much  of  this  has  come  from 
both  the  left  and  the  right  for  too 
long  a  time  at  great  cost  to  our  inter- 
ests. We  can  never  conduct  a  realistic, 
effective,  successful,  and  truly  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  if  we  have  the  535 
Members  of  Congress  each  trying  to 
be  Secretary  of  State  at  crucial  deci- 
sion points  in  foreign  policy. 

In  this  instance,  the  administration 
has  completely  informed  and  consult- 
ed with  the  Congress.  No  one  can 
argue  about  that. 

What  we  must  do  right  now  is  to 
agree  and  go  forward.  We  can  do  the 
cutting  and  fitting  later. 

From  my  own  perspective  on  foreign 
policy,  I  would  rather  help  nurse  Con- 
gress into  a  mature  bipartisan  body 
than  to  try  to  lead  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  my  precise  point  of  view,  be- 
cause I  fear  the  possibility  of  opening 
a  partisan,  divisive,  nonproductive 
debete  on  this  issue  now. 

The  Constitution  mandates  that 
Congress  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense.   If    it   does    nothing    else,    the 


tragic  incident  over  Sakhalin  Island 
will  heighten  the  awarness  of  the 
American  people  of  the  need  for  an 
adequate  defense  and  for  the  unques- 
tioned capabiltiy  to  deter  aggression 
directed  against  us,  against  our  allies, 
or  against  independent  peoples  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  most  appropriate  punishment 
that  we  can  now  inflict  upon  the 
Soviet  leaders  is  to  unite  and  to  reaf- 
firm our  resolve  to  rebuild  and  main- 
tain our  national  defense. 

President  Reagan  recognizes  that, 
although  the  KAL  incident  was  a  ter- 
rible tragedy,  an  infamous  act  of  bar- 
barism, it  represents  nothing  new.  It 
was  no  big  surprise.  Terrorism  is  the 
method  by  which  the  Soviet  Union 
governs  its  people  and  those  of  its  sat- 
ellites. It  is  the  dynamic  of  its  interac- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  strongly  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  this  matter.  I  sup- 
port the  strong  and  responsible  posi- 
tion that  he  has  taken.  I  commend 
him  for  his  courage,  his  foresight,  and 
his  evenhandeness  in  the  handling  of 
our  country's  response  to  a  terrible 
and  malicious  inci(lent. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  better 
ability  to  lead  us  and  to  articluate  our 
position  in  this  time  of  crisis,  of 
sorrow,  and  of  fury  than  does  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Our  Nation  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  man  as  President  at  this 
point  in  our  history,  at  this  difficult 
time  for  our  world.  I  consider  it  essen- 
tial that  we  evince  our  willingness  to 
follow  him  at  this  historic  moment. 

As  one  national  news  commentator 
remarked— and,  I  should  note,  a  com- 
mentator who  is  not  necessarily 
friendly  to  Presidents— it  can  be  said 
of  Ronald  Reagon  that,  during  this 
time  of  crisis,  "he  spoke  for,  and  repre- 
sented, the  West." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  in  the 
Senate  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  sustain 
the  validity  of  that  remark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  moving 
to  point  2,  line  10: 

POINT  2:  COMPREHENSIVE  REAPPRAISAL  OF  U.S. 
SOVIET  RELATIONS  INCLUDING  ARMS  CONTROL. 
HUMAN  RIGHTS,  EAST-WEST  TRADE,  AND  RE- 
GIONAL ISSUES. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Korean  airline 
massacare,  voices  are  rising  to  counsel 
appeasement.  We  hear  them  in  the 
press,  on  radio,  on  television,  in  aca- 
demic circles,  in  business  circles,  in  po- 
litical circles,  and  in  legislative  bodies 
throughout  the  West.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  continues  with  rela- 
tive impunity  to  impose  its  design  of 
terror  and  expansion  on  the  world. 

Rapid  change  is  sometimes  revealed 
more  by  the  receding  past  than  by  the 
unfolding  present  or  future.  Where 
have  we  been  during  the  last  decade? 
What  has  characterized  the  reality  of 
the  international  situation?  Those  in- 


nocent men,  women,  and  children 
aboard  the  Korean  airliner  just  as  the 
pontiff  in  Rome  or  untold  millions  of 
individual  souls  across  the  face  of  this 
Earth  have  been  victims  of  the  Soviet 
empire's  design  for  terror  and  con- 
quest. 

Following  World  War  II,  we  in  the 
West  had  a  basic  strategy.  Imperfect 
as  it  may  have  been,  the  containment 
doctrine  recognized  the  Soviet  drive 
for  global  hegemony  as  the  central 
menace  to  a  peaceful  world  order  and 
resolved  to  contain  it.  There  was  a 
basic  consensus  in  the  West  on  the 
policy  although  voices  were  raised 
counseling  that  Tt  is  better  to  be  Red 
than  dead."  While  the  world  had  just 
passed  through  the  horrors  of  the 
Hitler  regime,  it  did  not  take  long  for 
the  voices  of  appeasement  to  enter  the 
media  as  well  as  into  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  opened 
with  the  concept  of  detente.  According 
to  Kissinger's  grand  design,  one  could 
replace  the  containment  doctrine  of 
the  West  with  a  new  approach.  This 
idea  was  that  legitimate  international 
order  simply  meant  the  acceptance  of 
a  set  of  rules  of  conduct  that  were  re- 
spected by  all  powers.  Is  the  legitima- 
cy of  the  international  order,  con- 
ceived as  a  consensus  on  rules  of  con- 
duct, synonimous  with  stability  and  ul- 
timately with  peace?  Detente  was  Kis- 
singer's instrument  to  achieve  a  so- 
called  legitimate  international  order. 

Kissinger's  paradigm,  however,  was 
fundamentally  flawed.  The  missing 
element  is  an  ethic  of  a  peaceful  order 
which  involves  more  than  just  an 
agreement  on  a  set  of  rules.  His 
system  was  empty  of  moral  content 
and  therefore  is  irrelevant  to  the  great 
issues  of  our  times  which  center  upon 
values  and  principles  fundamental  to 
the  preservation  of  a  way  of  life  basic 
to  our  civilization. 

Detente  involved,  we  were  told,  in- 
terdependency,  deterrence,  and  arms 
control.  The  atmosphere  of  detente, 
however,  has  swayed  Western  psychol- 
ogy toward  a  downgrading  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  cutting  defense  budgets, 
and  disrupting  alliances.  The  world 
power  balance,  or  as  the  Soviets  call  it 
the  correlation  of  forces,  was  further 
tipped  in  the  Soviet's  favor.  The  dy- 
namics of  the  detente  process  have  led 
to  a  demoralization  of  the  West  during 
the  last  decade.  The  Soviets  have 
acted  with  relative  impunity  in  subju- 
gating the  Afghan  people;  in  further 
repressing  the  Polish  nation  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe;  in  attempt- 
ing to  assassinate  the  pontiff  in  Rome; 
in  bring  violence  and  devastation  to 
the  New  World;  in  spreading  war  and 
misery  on  the  African  Continent;  and 
in  murdering  an  innocent  planeload  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  recent 
days. 
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Kissinger's  dfetente  rested  on  the 
thesis  that  the  dominating  effect  of 
greater  interdependency  would  re- 
strain Soviet  behavior.  Have  the  Sovi- 
ets been  restrained  over  the  last 
decade?  In  spite  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  credit  and  loams,  in  spite  of  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  Western  technolo- 
gy, in  spite  of  iruiumerable  exchanges 
across  a  broad  range  of  fields,  the 
Soviet  empire  has  indeed  not  been  re- 
strained in  the  least. 

Turning  to  recent  months,  we  find 
the  voices  of  appeasement  rising  again 
to  propose  another  surge  toward  de- 
tente. Innumerable  studies  and  plans 
and  options  papers  have  been  drawn 
up  in  Washington  which  call  for  a 
summit  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  Andropov.  The  agenda  of 
such  a  summit  is  no  secret.  The  basic 
outline  calls  for  discussion  of  arms 
control,  human  rights,  east-west  trade, 
and  regional  issues.  Any  number  of 
voices  have  been  raised  calling  upon 
the  President  to  go  to  the  summit  with 
Andropov.  The  press  has  been  full  of 
such  statements  since  this  spring. 
Henry  Kissinger  called  for  it  in  an 
interview  this  past  April.  Mr.  Reston 
of  the  New  York  Times  wrote  about  it 
on  May  1  of  this  year.  Averell  Harri- 
man  called  for  it  after  his  visit  to 
Moscow  this  June. 

Just  who  is  it  that  the  President  is 
being  asked  to  go  to  the  summit  to 
meet?  On  January  3  of  this  year,  this 
Senator  spoke  at  length  on  the  back- 
ground and  activities  of  the  Soviet 
leader  Yuri  Andropov  the  master  of 
KGB  terror,  subversion,  and  espionage 
for  some  15  years.  How  many  voices 
rose  to  say  that  Andropov  was  a  mod- 
erate, that  he  drank  scotch,  that  he 
liked  modem  music  and  art  and  there- 
fore was  in  reality  a  rather  mellowed 
personality?  Would  those  same  voices 
like  to  explain  their  assumptions  to 
the  family  members  of  those  mur- 
dered by  Andropov  and  his  empire 
whether  on  Soviet  soil  or  in  an  airliner 
headed  across  the  Pacific? 

On  January  3.  this  Senator  quoted 
from  a  speech  by  Andropov  which  he 
delivered  to  the  celebration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  KGB  on  De- 
cember 20,  1967.  I  will  again  quote 
Andropov's  speech: 

On  20  December  1917.  at  the  initiative  of 
Vladimir  Illich  Lenin,  the  All-Russian  Ex- 
traordinary Commission  to  Combat  Counter 
Revolution  and  Sabotage  was  set  up.  By  the 
will  of  the  party  and  the  people  the  Che- 
kists  were  put  on  guard  over  the  gains  of 
October  (the  Communist  coup).  This  is  how 
the  militant  work  of  the  Cheka  began, 
which  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  became 
the  shield  and  the  sword  of  the  October 
Revolution.  Since  then  the  state  security 
organs  have  been  carrying  out  their  difficult 
and  honorable  duty. 

Our  socialist  revolution  needed  an  organ 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  which 
would  expose  the  schemes  of  conspirators 
and  could,  in  Lenin's  words,  "by  merciless 
and  immediate  repression,  backed  by  the 
support  of  workers  and   peasants."   put  a 


halt  to  all  the  intrigues  of  the  counter-revo- 
lution. The  Cheka  became  such  an  organ. 

As  head  of  the  KGB  for  15  years. 
Andropov  would  claim  many  successes. 
On  the  "Active  Measures"  front, 
Andropovs  KGB  played  a  major  role 
in  various  psychological  offensives 
against  the  West.  For  example:  the  or- 
chestration of  the  anti-Vietnam  war 
movement  in  Europe  and  in  the  West, 
the  orchestration  of  the  antineutron- 
weapon  movement  in  the  West,  and 
the  orchestration  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
and  peace  movement  in  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  number 
of  countries  in  the  Far  East,  in  Africa, 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin  that  have 
fallen  under  Communist  influence 
during  the  last  15  years:  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos.  Cambodia,  Mozambique, 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  South  Yemen,  Af- 
ganistan,  Nicaragua.  Grenada.  Andro- 
pov played  a  central  role  in  achieving 
the  Kremlin's  objectives. 

Now  voices  are  being  raised  that 
counsel  appeasement  which  will  be 
symbolized  in  a  summit  meeting  with 
Andropov  whose  bloodstained  hands 
will  hardly  be  dry  from  the  Korean 
airline  massacre.  A  new  Munich 
indeed  is  stirring  in  some  minds.  Or  is 
it  a  new  Yalta  that  the  President  is 
being  counseled  to  negotiate  at  a 
summit?  The  agenda:  arms  control, 
human  rights,  east-west  trade,  and  re- 
gional issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late  for 
freedom  in  this  world.  The  Soviet 
empire  is  proceeding  with  relative  im- 
punity in  achieving  its  global  strategic 
objectives.  It  is  certainly  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  wake  of  the  most  recent 
Soviet  atrocity  against  mankind,  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  reappraisal 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations  with 
the  central  objective  of  reforging  a 
real  national  strategy  for  our  great 
Republic  which  will  insure  our  contin- 
ued existence  as  a  people  dedicated  to 
the  highest  values  of  Western  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  worthy  of  the  her- 
itage bequeathed  to  us  by  the  blood, 
sweat,  and  lives  of  generations  of 
American  patriots  who  fought  to 
defend  our  precious  way  of  life. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  this  Nation 
discard  forever  the  illusion  that  the 
Soviet  empire  can  be  dealt  with  as  a 
respectable  member  of  the  community 
of  nations.  The  Soviet  empire  is  funda- 
mentally evil  and  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  that  we  believe  in. 
Western  confidence  and  resolve  must 
be  restored.  Deterrence  must  be  recon- 
stituted by  a  dramatic  strengthening 
of  our  defense  posture  across  the 
board.  Negotiations  with  the  Kremlin, 
if  undertaken,  must  only  proceed  from 
the  principles  of  reciprocal  concession 
and  unimpaired  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  West  is  drifting, 
confusion  reigns  in  Western  legislative 
bodies  and  capitals  and  in  Western 
publics.  It  is  time  for  our  Nation  to 


forge  a  comprehensive  national  strate- 
gy to  contain  and.  ultimately,  to  pre- 
vail against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
international  communism.  Such  a  na- 
tional strategy  must  fully  combine  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  commercial,  psy- 
chological, and  military  policy  with 
the  fundamental  objective  of  provid- 
ing for  the  unimpaired  security  of  our 
Republic  and  the  preservation  of  our 
precious  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late  for 
the  continued  existence  of  Liberty  on 
the  face  of  this  Earth.  Dishonor  and 
lawlessness  are  rising  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Yuriy  Andropov  and  the 
Communist  dictatorship.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  to  contain  and  prevail  against 
the  evil  designs  of  the  Soviet  Empire 
and  international  communism.  The 
voices  of  appeasement  are  rising.  Let 
free  men  speak  and  stand  to  defend 
Liberty  if  they  dare. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  point  2 
would  ask  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
following  language: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  conduct  a  comprehensive 
reappraisal  of  the  complete  spectrum  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  including 
arms  control,  human  rights.  East-West 
trade,  and  regional  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  floor,  but 
we  have  a  bit  of  a  problem,  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  a  5-minute 
statement. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  welcome  it, 
except  I  do  not  know  on  whose  time  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  chairman  is  off 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  could  be  on  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes,  on 
the  condition  that  my  amendment  is 
the  pending  business  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  that 
the  opponent  of  the  amendment  will 
yield  him  an  equal  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  can  get  by  with  8  min- 
utes, so  why  do  we  not  both  yield  4 
minutes.  4  minutes  of  the  Senator's 
time  and  4  minutes  of  my  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  North  Carolina  for  yielding  me 
time  from  each  of  their  allocations. 

I  rise  to  support  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  support  the  President  as  far  as  he 
has  gone,  but  I  believe  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  be  stronger  in  our  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  action  in  shooting 
down  the  Korean  airliner.  I  say  that 
because  of  my  concern  as  to  what  the 
Soviet  Union  may  do  next  in  a  context 
of  totally  irrational  behavior  on  their 
part,  both  in  the  act  of  shooting  down 
the  airliner  and  in  their  response  in 
the  intervening  time. 

My  own  sense  of  the  situation  would 
have  been  immediately  to  have  re- 
called our  Ambassador  for  an  unspeci- 
fied period  of  time  and  to  have  termi- 
nated all  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  all  trade  matters  and  other 
relationships  except  for  our  discus- 
sions under  the  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion talks.  I  would  have  made  an  ex- 
ception under  the  arms  reduction  talks 
explicitly  on  the  grounds  that  that 
subject  is  so  important  on  the  issue  of 
world  survival. 

Many  say  that  we  would  have  hurt 
ourselves  more  than  the  Soviets  by 
terminating  trade  relations  and  other 
relations,  including  the  grain  deal.  But 
my  own  sense  is  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  it  was  and  is  important  to 
show  strength  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  action  because  of  concern  as  to 
what  they  may  do  next. 

If  the  trade  sanctions  were  to  fall 
unduly  harshly  on  one  group,  such  as 
the  agricultural  community,  then 
there  could  be  ways  in  which  we  could 
make  compensation  there  because  cer- 
tainly our  response  should  be  a  nation- 
al expenditure  and  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  one  particular  group. 

I  do  agree  with  the  thesis  which  has 
been  advanced  that  we  should  come 
forward  from  this  debate  with  a  unani- 
mous resolution.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
valuable  item,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
see  the  House  of  Representatives  vote 
400-plus  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
there. 

In  accordance  with  the  tradition  of 
this  body,  it  is  very  healthy  and  very 
appropriate  to  have  this  debate  car- 
ried on,  to  air  our  views,  and  to  try  to 
come  to  unanimous  agreement,  if  that 
is  possible,  on  terms  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  support  and  enforce. 

As  I  have  reviewed  the  matters  that 
Senator  Helms  has  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed them  with  Senator  Helms  and 
Senator  Symms,  and  others,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  first  provision  about  the 
recall  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  for 
urgent  consultations  is  one  well  worth 
adopting. 

His  second  provision  about  conduct- 
ing a  comprehensive  reappraisal  of  the 
complete  spectrum  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  is  also  worth  doing. 

The  third  provision  relating  to  the 
report  to  Congress  on  the  record  of 


Soviet  compliance  or  noncompliance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments and  other  arms  control  agree- 
ments is  also  a  desirable  step. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  item  4  on  the  link- 
age of  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given.  That  can  be  a  logical  exception 
because  of  the  grave  importance  of 
those  talks  on  the  matter  of  world  sur- 
vival. 

In  terms  of  the  fifth  point,  reempha- 
sis  of  the  inconsistency  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary response  or  presence  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  again  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  policy  that  this  is  worth 
stating. 

The  sixth  provision  about  declaring 
Poland  in  default  is  one  that  I  instinc- 
tively favor,  although  I  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  remainder  of  the 
debate  on  the  subject  in  terms  of  what 
kind  of  a  problem  that  may  pose  to 
the  United  States. 

But  that  is  the  kind  of  a  provision 
which  might  well  have  some  teeth  in  it 
beyond  the  rhetoric  which  is  present 
in  much  else  that  has  transpired. 

The  seventh  provision  about  tight- 
ening substantially  the  foreign  policy 
and  military  controls  over  the  export 
of  machine  goods,  high  technology 
products  and  equipment  I  think  is  de- 
sirable in  terms  of  limiting  our  trade 
with  the  Soviets  in  any  way  that  may 
aid  them  in  a  military  sense. 

The  eighth  provision  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  exist- 
ing statutory  authority  to  prevent  the 
import  of  any  product  or  material  pro- 
duced in  the  Soviet  Union  unless  the 
President  certifies  that  it  was  pro- 
duced without  the  use  of  forced  labor 
is  a  highly  desirable  provision,  in  my 
judgment,  and  one  which  should  have 
been  enforced  even  prior  to  this  event. 

The  response  is  obviously  a  difficult 
one,  but  I  believe  that  the  proposals 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  have  sig- 
nificant merit.  I  believe  that  they  can 
be  reconciled  consistently  with  what 
the  President  has  already  done  and 
can  be  the  basis  for  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution coming  out  of  this  body. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  yielding  me  the 
time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  not  only  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
but  to  commend  him  on  his  eloquent 
comments. 

Let  me  go  down  the  various  points. 


POINT  3:  REPORT  ON  SOVIET  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  President,  this  section  merely 
asks  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  violations  of  the  arms 
control  agreements.  This  should  be  a 
noncontroversial  item.  Not  long  ago  34 
Members  of  this  body  signed  a  letter 
to  the  President  requesting  such  a 
report.  The  evidence  of  violations  is 
just  too  great  to  be  ignored. 

Further,  and  in  addition  to  that,  Mr. 
President,  this  Senator  is  convinced 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  have  the  information. 

The  construction  of  the  sixth  Soviet 
phased  array,  battle  management 
radar  at  Abalakova  in  Siberia.  500 
miles  north  of  the  Mongolian  border, 
is  proof  positive  that  the  Soviets  have 
violated  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent should  give  the  administration's 
position  on  the  new  radar. 

Indeed,  just  yesterday,  the  President 
stated  that  the  Soviets  have  violated 
the  Kermedy-Krushchev  agreement. 
According  to  this  morning's  Post,  he 
said: 

I  have  to  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  agreement  has  been  abrogated 
many  times  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
in  the  bringing  in  of  what  can  only  be  con- 
sidered offensive  weapons,  not  defensive, 
there. 

The  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment is  a  de  facto  arms  control  agree- 
ment. The  President  has  said,  as  he 
said  before,  that  the  Soviets  have  vio- 
lated it.  I  think  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful for  him  to  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  these  and  other  violations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  list  of  some 
50  other  Soviet  violations  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  that  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent should  include  in  such  a  report, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Violations  of  Salt  II 

SS-18  rapid  reload  and  refire;  covert  de- 
ployment of  100  to  200  SS-16's  at  Plesetsk 
Test  Range;  AS-3  Kangaroo  Long  range 
ASM  on  100  TU-95  Bear  Bombers;  new  long 
range  ASM  on  Bears;  deployment  of  long 
range  ASM's  on  Backfire  Bombers;  almost 
total— 95  to  98  percent— encryption  of  te- 
lemetry. 

ICBM-SS-18  MOD  X.  PI^4  (SS-X-24); 
SLCM-SS-NX-19;  SLBM-SS-NX-20; 

IRBM/ICBM— SS-20. 

Total  encryption  on  second  new  ICBM- 
Vl£  (SS-X-25);  2  new  ICBMs  in  develop- 
ment tests  (SS-X-24.  SS-X-25);  direct 
attack  on  U.S.  DigiUl  Imaging  Satellite; 
wide  spread  camouflage,  concealment,  de- 
ception. 

SOVIET  SALT  I  VIOLATIONS  AND 
CIRCUMVENTIONS 

Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty;  SAM 
testing  in  ABM  mode— SAM-5.  SAM-10. 
SAM-12;  deployment  of  ABM  battle  man- 
agement radars;  ABM  camouflage  and  con- 
cealment; falsification  of  ABM  deactivation 
use  of  new  test  range  without  prior  notifica- 
tion; development  of  a  rapidly  deployable. 
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mobile  ABM:  Soviet  testing  of  rapid  retire 
ABM:  Soviet  deployment  of  more  than  100 
ABM  launchers  around  Moscow:  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 

Interim  Agreement:  E)eployment  of  the 
heavy  SS-19  ICBM  as  the  replacement  of 
the  light  SS-U:  failure  to  deactivate  old 
ICBMs  on  time,  and  continuous  falsifica- 
tion of  official  deactivation  reports:  bringing 
back  ICBM  equipment  to  deactivated  ICBM 
complexes:  keeping  18  SS-9  ICBMs  at  an 
ICBM  test  range  illegally  operational: 
Soviet  deployment  of  ■IIIX"  silos  with  a 
configuration  too  similar  to  a  missile-launch 
silo:  Increased  use  of  deliberate  camouflage, 
concealment,  and  deception:  encryption  of 
missile  telemetry. 

Camouflage  of  ICBM  testing,  production, 
deployment:  concealment  of  SLBM  subma- 
rine construction.  t>erthing.  dummy  subs, 
construction  of  berthing  tunnels:  construct- 
ing over  68  strategic  submarines,  when  only 
62  were  allowed:  violation  of  Brezhnev's 
pledge  not  to  build  mobile  ICBMs:  deploy- 
ing SS-11  ICBMs  at  SS-4  medium  range 
ballistic  missile  (MRBM)  sites:  keeping 
about  1.300  to  several  thousand  old  ICBMs 
stockpiled  for  both  covert  soft  launch  and 
rapid  reload  of  silos  for  ref ire. 

SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OF  GENFVA  PROTOCOL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  AND  TOXIN  WEAPONS  CONVENTION 

BW  manufacture  and  storage  at  Sverd- 
lovsk and  Zagorsk:  8  other  suspect  produc- 
tion and  storage  facilities:  expansion  of  BW 
facilities  after  1972  and  1975.  continuing 
today:  CW  and  toxin  weapons  employment 
and  assistance  to  satellites:  Kampuchea. 
Laos.  Afghanistan;  toxin  assassination 
weapons. 

SOVIET  VIOLATIONS 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1974):  over  15 
Soviet  tests  above  150  kilotons:  (2  with 
lowest  possible  yield  above  150). 

Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963):  over  30 
unambiguous  Soviet  ventings  of  radioactive 
debris. 

SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OF  KENNEDY -KHRUSHCHEV 
CUBA  AGREEMENT 

Soviet  offensive  capabilities  deployed  to 
Cuba:  combat  brigade:  golf  and  echo  class 
nuclear  submarines:  nuclear  capable  air- 
craft: MIG-23.  Bear-TU-95  D.F  (TU-142. 
with  operable  bombays):  military  communi- 
cations center. 

Use  of  Cuba  as  revolutionary  base:  train- 
ing terrorists  and  revolutionary  forces: 
equipment  supply  to  revolutionary  forces: 
DGI  4th  largest  intelligence  organization: 
supply  of  drugs  (heroin)  to  illegal  drug  deal- 
ers in  the  United  States;  probable  BW/CW 
facility. 

POINT  4:  LINK  ARMS  REDUCTriON  TALKS  WITH 
PROGRESS  ON  OTHER  ISSUES  INVOLVING  RE- 
SPECT FOR  INTERNATIONAL  NORMS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  President  direct  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors at  the  arms  reduction  talks  in 
Geneva  to  link  the  progress  of  these 
talks  with  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  abide  by  the  norms  of  inter- 
national law  and  civilized  human  be- 
havior as  a  responsible  member  of  the 
community  of  nations. 

That  is  presuming  a  whole  lot.  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  ever  be  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  community 
of  nations. 

The  Soviet  massacre  in  cold  blood  of 
a  planeload  of  innocent  men.  women, 
and  children  traveling  in  a  civilian  air- 
line across  the  Pacific  has  filled  the 


world  with  horror  and  revulsion  in 
recent  days.  Of  course,  the  world  dis- 
covered the  Soviet  hand  in  the  at- 
tempted assasination  of  the  Pontiff  at 
Rome  in  recent  months.  During  the 
last  decade,  the  world  has  witnessed 
nation  after  nation  falling  under  the 
totalitarian  heel  of  Communist  dicta- 
torship: Vietnam,  Laos.  Cambodia.  Mo- 
zambique. Angola.  Ethiopia,  South 
Yemen.  Afghanistan.  Nicaragua.  Gre- 
nada among  others. 

Has  there  been  a  substantive  reac- 
tion by  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
to  such  atrocities?  One  can  search  the 
historical  records  and  find  no  such 
substantive  reaction.  Oh.  there  are 
plenty  of  words,  plenty  of  rhetorical 
flourishes,  plenty  of  superficial  nos- 
trums but  no  substantive  actions. 

It  is  clear  to  this  Senator  that  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  calculat- 
ed that  the  world  balance  of  forces, 
the  "correlation  of  forces"  as  the  Sovi- 
ets put  it,  is  tilted  in  their  favor  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  can  engage  in 
any  act  no  matter  how  despicable  and 
get  away  with  it  with  relative  impuni- 
ty. 

It  is  time  for  the  world  to  put  a  stop 
to  Soviet  aggression.  It  is  time  for  the 
world  to  say  no  to  those  who  council 
appeasement.  It  is  time  for  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  to  act  in  concert 
to  contain  Soviet  expansion  through- 
out the  world. 

One  of  the  fundamental  issues  of 
our  time  is  that  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  arms  reduction.  There  appears  to 
be  agreement  between  liberals  and 
conservatives  that  the  Soviets  are  in- 
terested in  arms  reductioris.  The  liber- 
als point  out  that  the  Soviets  want  to 
reduce  their  defense  burden  and 
therefore  want  arms  reductions.  Con- 
servatives, on  the  other  hand,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  only  reason  that  the 
Soviets  want  arms  reductions  is  that 
so  far  arms  reduction  talks  have  uni- 
laterally favored  Soviet  interests  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  West. 

For  whatever  reason  the  Soviets 
might  wish  to  continue  the  arms  re- 
duction talks,  it  is  clear  that  they  will 
have  to  bargain  harder.  By  that.  I 
mean  that  the  Soviets  must  prove 
their  good  faith  in  these  negotiations. 
It  is  prudent  to  require  that  demon- 
strations of  good  faith  by  the  Soviets 
across  a  broad  range  of  issues  be 
linked  to  the  arms  reductions  talks.  If 
the  Soviets  demonstrate  to  the  world 
community  their  good  faith  across  a 
broad  range  of  issues,  then  their  credi- 
bility as  a  trustworthy  negotiating 
partner  is  enhanced. 

Massacring  a  planeload  of  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  is  hardly  a 
demonstration  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
Soviet  rulers.  The  invasion  and  subju- 
gation of  Afghanistan  and  the  employ- 
ment of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons there  is  hardly  a  demonstration  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  Soviet  rulers. 
The  repression  of  Poland  and  its  free 


labor  movement  is  hardly  a  demon- 
stration of  good  faith  of  the  Soviet 
rulers.  The  use  of  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical weapons  in  contravention  of  exist- 
ing treaties  not  only  in  Afghanistan 
but  also  in  South  East  Asia  and  in 
other  areas  is  hardly  a  demonstration 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  Soviet  leaders. 
Unless  and  until  the  Soviet  rulers 
begin  acting  in  a  civilized  manner,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  reach  any  sort  of 
agreement  with  them.  How  can  the 
world  trust  such  a  collection  of  rulers 
to  keep  their  word?  What  evidence  of 
good  faith  has  the  Soviet  empire  ever 
demonstrated  in  its  seven  decades  of 
existance?  The  list  of  treaties  that  the 
Soviets  have  broken  is  a  long  one. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  heard 
all  manner  of  apologists  for  the  Soviet 
Union  describe  their  pet  theories  of 
Soviet  behavior.  The  bottom  line  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  the  Soviets  are 
very  paranoid,  they  are  very  jittery 
and  nervous  about  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  rest  of  the  world  communi- 
ty is  therefore  supposed  to  try  to  allay 
Soviet  fears  and  by  doing  this  world 
tensions  will  decrease  and  the  detente 
is  possible  which  can  then  be  followed 
by  a  stable  and  peaceful  world  order. 

Well,  this  Senator  believes  that  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  must  be 
given  demonstrations  of  good  faith  by 
the  Soviets  to  allay  our  deep  concerns 
about  Soviet  behavior  and  Soviet  de- 
signs for  world  empire.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
empire  not  on  the  elected  leaders  and 
legislative  bodies  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  is  for  the  Soviets  to  prove 
by  concrete  actions  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  refraining  from  global  aggres- 
sion and  terror.  It  is  up  to  the  Soviets 
to  prove  that  they  are  worthy  of  sit- 
ting across  the  table  from  leaders  of 
the  free  peoples  and  nations  of  this 
world  to  conduct  serious  negotiations. 
It  should  be  immediately  clear  that 
the  Soviets  must  allow  unimpeded 
access  to  the  zone  of  the  Korean  Air 
Lines  crash  so  that  recovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  recov- 
ery of  the  black  boxes  is  possible  by 
the  affected  countries.  At  a  minimum 
the  Soviets  must  allow  this  as  well  as 
pay  full  compensation  to  the  families 
of  those  who  were  so  brutally  massa- 
cred. The  Soviets  must  further  estab- 
lish their  good  faith  in  the  area  of 
international  civilian  air  travel  by 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  norms  of 
the  existing  international  treaties  in 
this  area. 

Consistent  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  by  the  Soviet  Union  must 
cease  forthwith.  The  only  way  that 
the  Soviets  can  demonstrate  their 
good  faith  to  the  world  in  this  area  is 
by  beginning  this  very  moment  to  rec- 
tify all  violations  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords in  the  shortest  time  po.ssible. 

The  Soviets  must  demonstrate  to  the 
world  their  good  faith  by  ceasing  the 


barbarous  subjugation  of  the  Afghan 
peoples.  Chemical  and  biological  at- 
tacks against  the  Afghan  people  must 
cease  inrunediately.  The  Soviets  must 
withdraw  their  aggressive  military 
forces  who  are  engaged  in  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  Afghan  peoples  every 
hour  of  every  day. 

Soviet  repression  of  Poland  must 
cease.  The  Polish  nation  must  be  al- 
lowed to  organize  its  free  labor  move- 
ment in  an  unrestrained  manner.  The 
PolLsh  nation  must  be  allowed  to  orga- 
nize in  a  manner  which  will  best  lead 
to  the  freest  expression  of  their  reli- 
gious and  political  ideals. 

Soviet  violations  of  the  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  conventions  must 
cease  immediately.  The  Soviets  must 
be  required  to  be  forthcoming  at  inter- 
national bodies  who  are  investigating 
Soviet  violations  of  these  treaties. 
Indeed,  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons are  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
If  the  Soviets  cannot  act  in  good  faith 
in  this  area,  how  can  the  world  expect 
the  United  States  to  engage  in  serious 
and  productive  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  in  the  area  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons? 

It  is  time  for  an  end  to  appeasement 
of  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is 
time  for  an  end  to  treating  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Kremlin  in  a  deferential 
manner  at  every  turn.  It  is  time  for  an 
end  to  the  trade,  loans,  and  credit  to 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  which  are, 
in  fact,  a  form  of  tribute  from  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  to  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Unless  and  until  the  rulers  of  Soviet 
Russia  can  demonstrate  their  good 
faith  to  the  world,  there  will  be  little 
chance  of  real  progress  in  the  field  of 
arms  reductions.  Of  course,  negotia- 
tions can  be  conducted  in  which  the 
United  States  makes  unilateral  and 
dangerous  concessions.  This  has  been 
the  situation  thus  far  during  the 
depade  and  a  half  of  the  so-called  arms 
control  process.  This  of  course  is  not 
real  progress.  It  is  merely  capitulation 
to  the  will  of  Moscow. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  not  on  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  to  show  their 
good  faith  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  reverse  is  true.  The  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  Moscow.  Moscow  must 
demonstrate  by  concrete  actions  that 
it  is  willing  to  respect  norms  of  civil- 
ized behavior  and  abide  by  agree- 
ments. 

Therefore,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  link  progress  at 
Geneva  to  concrete  demonstrations  of 
Soviet  good  faith  across  a  broad  range 
of  issues.  Unless  and  until  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  no  progress  in  arms  re- 
duction advantageous  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

POINT  S:  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  SOVIET 
POWER 

Mr.  President,  there  is  action  which 
we  should  take  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, right  now.  which  addresses  the 


Soviet  terror  network  worldwide.  Just 
90  miles  off  our  shore,  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  has  confronted  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  those  who  espouse  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine  think  they  are  win- 
ning. I  am  sure  Members  of  this  body 
will  recall.  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  was  not  only  the  Soviet  dic- 
tator, but  also  a  field  marshal  in  the 
army  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  title  he 
cherished  deeply.  And  his  doctrine, 
simply  stated,  insists  that  any  country 
or  territory  which  comes  under  Com- 
munist domination  is  to  stay  that  way, 
period.  All  Communist  countries 
should  guarantee  that  each  newly  con- 
quered slave  state  should  never  again 
see  the  light  of  freedom  on  its  own  ho- 
rizon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine flies  in  the  face  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  when  we  consider  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  Cuba,  of  Nicara- 
gua, of  Grenada,  and  of  Suriname. 
This  ongoing  Sovietization  of  our 
hemisphere,  followed  by  the  same  as- 
siduous militarization  which  now  forti- 
fies the  Kamatcha  Peninsula  and  the 
Sakhalin  Islands,  confirms  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine  and  endangers  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  in 
the  most  profound  sense.  Should  we 
allow  it  to  proceed,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  succeeded  in  adding  the  Car- 
ibbean and  Central  America  to  the 
chain  with  which  they  intend  to  stran- 
gle us. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  ago  as  1800, 
the  United  States  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  Cuba  and  the  security 
of  our  borders  to  the  South.  Thomas 
Jefferson  considered  the  acquisition  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory  to  be  among 
the  highest  priority  achievements  of 
his  administration,  because  it  secured 
our  new  Nation  from  encroachment  by 
ambitious  imperialists  from  across  the 
sea.  He  specifically  recognized  Cuba  as 
indispensable  to  our  southern  security. 
Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber today  could  argue  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, or  his  successor.  President 
Monroe,  who  enunciated  the  doctrine 
which  set  the  foundation  for  the 
newly  independent  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  our  own  Nation.  Since 
1823,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
the  foundation  of  American  security 
in  this  hemisphere  for  all  American 
countries.  North  and  South;  and  we 
must  now  address  the  question,  at  this 
critical  turning  point  in  East-West  re- 
lations, whether  we  will  allow  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine  to  abide  as  Soviet 
terrorism  topples  one  government 
after  another  in  its  relentless  attack 
on  freedom  and  peaceful  people  every- 
where. 

Let  us  take  this  occasion  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  we  not  ac- 
quiesce to  the  Soviet  goals  for  our 
hemisphere,  and  that  we  resolve  to 
take  every  possible  action  to  rid  the 
hemisphere  of  Soviet  puppets  and 
troops  for  good.  The  time  has  come 


for  us  to  reemphasize  the  inconsisten- 
cy between  the  Soviet  presence  in  this 
hemisphere  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  better 
time  than  the  pre.sent  to  reemphasize 
the  inconsistency  pf  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Not  too  long 
ago.  Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Policy,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatioris 
Committee  about  the  increasing  Soviet 
domination  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
trends  of  Soviet  interference  in  the 
region  carmot  be  tolerated  by  the 
United  States. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Ikle  reported 
that  in  1981  the  Soviets  delivered 
63.000  tons  of  arms  to  Cuba,  and  in 
1982  the  Soviet  deliveries  increased  to 
68,000  tons.  This  amoimts  to  about  $1 
billion  worth  of  military  assistance. 
The  number  of  Soviet  advisors  in  Cuba 
increased  by  20  percent  in  1982,  up  to 
2,500.  In  addition,  said  Dr.  Ikle.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  some  6,000  to  8,000 
civilian  advisors  and  a  brigade  sta- 
tioned in  Cuba.  Dr.  Ikle  made  compari- 
sons for  the  committee  between  the 
Soviet  and  the  United  States  involve- 
ment in  the  region: 

Soviet  military  advisors  in  Cuba  outnum- 
ber U.S.  military  advisors  in  all  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  twenty-five  to  one.  The 
amount  of  Soviet  arms  assistance  to  Cuba  is 
about  ten  times  larger  than  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  all  of  Latin  America. 

In  further  describing  Soviet  military 
developments  in  Cuba,  Dr.  Ikle  states. 
In  1982,  the  Soviet  Union  delivered 
enough  MIG-23  Flogger  aircraft  to  Cuba  to 
form  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  third  squad- 
ron. Cuba  also  received  amphibious  assault 
ships  and  the  modem  Turya  hydrofoil  tor- 
pedo boat— which  has  been  exported  only  to 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  Under  Secretary  Ikle 
provided  the  committee  with  explicit 
detail  demonstrating  that  the  military 
buildup  in  Nicaragua  has  continued 
unabated.  The  testimony  reads: 

Soviet  support  for  Nicaragua  is  quite 
open.  Military  equipment  is  delivered  on 
Soviet  bloc  ships  directly  to  Nicaraguan 
ports.  Approximately  50  Soviet  tanks  have 
been  introduced  into  Nicaragua,  enough  to 
form  a  second  battalion.  Nicaragua  has  re- 
ceived about  1,000  Eait  German  trucks.  100 
anti-aircraft  guns,  and  three  brigades  of 
Soviet  artillery  that  can  achieve  ranges  over 
27  kilometers.  Nicaraguan  forces  also  ob- 
tained additional  HIP  assault  helicopters 
and  COLT  transport  aircraft  to  upgrade 
their  mobility.  The  Cuban  presence  in  Nica- 
ragua continues  undiminished. 

The  assistance  to  Nicaragua  does  not 
arrive  directly  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  we  all  know  that  they  are  directly 
behind  the  efforts  of  Castro's  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  Soviet  interference 
does  not  exist  solely  in  Cuba  and  Nica- 
ragua. In  the  last  year  the  Soviets 
have  expanded  their  efforts  to  include 
exporting  revolution  to  the  cotmtries 
of  Grenada  and  Suriname.  Cuba  has 
installed  a  radio  transmitter  on  Grena- 
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da  to  expand  Cuban  transmissions  in 
the  region.  Dr.  Ikle  produced  photo- 
graphs of  the  new  10.000-foot  airstrip 
in  Grenada  which  will  significantly  in- 
crease CKhan  and  Soviet  capabilities 
to  extend  their  reach  in  the  Caribbean 
and  throughout  Latin  America.  Cuba 
has  also  constructed  a  military  camp 
in  Grenada  which  is  capable  of  hous- 
ing a  battalion-size  unit.  There  are 
also  new  barracks  and  new  naval  facili- 
ties being  constructed  with  Soviet 
funds.  Most  recently,  there  are  discus- 
sions of  installing  Soviet  equipment  to 
monitor  U.S.  submarines.  It  is  clear 
that  Soviet  and  Cuban  goals  in  Grena- 
da are  both  political  and  military. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
also  increasingly  evident  in  the  two 
South  American  republics— Guyana 
and  Suriname.  The  Soviet  Ambassador 
in  Suriname  was  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington.  This 
Ambassador  has  brought  in  Soviet  ad- 
visers under  the  guise  of  athletic 
coaches.  The  Cuban  Ambassador.  Os- 
waldo  Cardenas,  is  a  senior  intelli- 
gence officer  who  was  formerly  chief 
of  the  Caribbean  section  of  the  Ameri- 
cas Department  of  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nist Party,  testified  Dr.  Ikle.  We  also 
know  that  the  Soviets  have  construct- 
ed 10  military  baises  in  Guyana,  includ- 
ing airstrips  capable  of  handling 
Soviet  jets. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  say  enough 
to  stress  that  which  appears  obvious— 
the  Soviet  military  presence  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is.  without  any 
doubt,  incompatible  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  simply  cannot  sit  idly  by 
while  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surro- 
gates export  Communist  revolution 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
United  States  must  reemphasize  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Soviet  military 
presence  in  the  region  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

POINT  6:  TIGHTEN  SUBSTANTIALLY  CONTROLS 
OVTR  THE  EXPORT  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS,  HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY  PRODUCTS.  AND  EQUIP>*ENT  FOR 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOVIET  OIL  AND  CAS  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  Soviet 
foreign  technology  acquisition  policy, 
for  both  legal  and  illegal  acquisitions, 
is  directed  first  and  foremost  at  en- 
hancing Soviet  military  industrial  ca- 
pabilities. The  massacre  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  aboard  the 
Korean  airliner  is  yet  another  tragic 
and  terrible  reminder  of  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  the  Soviet  empire  in  its  pursuit 
of  world  conquest. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  in  his  report 
entitled  "Soviet  Military  Power" 
which  was  released  this  March  under- 
scored the  fact  that  Western  technolo- 
gy transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tributes to  its  military  industrial  capa- 
bilities: 

( 1)  by  yielding  a  direct  near-term  military 
advantage  through   transfers  leading  to  a 


Soviet  technological  breakthrough.  l:l!ing  a 
gap  or  overcoming  a  bottleriock  in  a  mature 
Soviet  technology;  (2)  by  providing  an  indi- 
rect, long-term  military  advantage  in  help- 
ing 10  overcome  iprhnological  ia?.s  in  the 
Soviet  industrial  infrastructure:  (3)  by  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  growth  of  the  Sovi«  t 
economy  by  enhancing  productivity:  and  (4) 
by  releasing  funds  for  military  production 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  industrial  machinery  and  prod- 
ucts imported  for  the  civilian  industry 
often  directly  support  the  Soviet  de- 
fense industries. 

At  least  half  of  the  machinery  ac- 
quired by  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
West  contributes  to  Soviet  defense 
production.  As  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  pointed  out  Western,  government- 
backed,  low- interest  loans  and  credits 
provided  to  the  Sov.et  Union  have  un- 
derwritten this  trade  and  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  development  and  serial 
production  of  modern  Soviet  weapons. 
More  than  40  percent  of  the  machin- 
ery imported  by  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  West  has  been  for  the  metal 
working  and  chemical  industries  which 
are  key  contributors  to  Soviet  defense 
production. 

Soviet  acquisitions  of  Western  preci- 
sion machining,  drilling,  milling, 
grinding,  gear  cutting,  and  reaming 
equipment  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  improvements  in  Soviet 
manufacturing  capabilities  in  the  de- 
fense sector.  Soviet  military  capabili- 
ties have  also  been  significantly  im- 
proved by  their  acquisition  of  preci- 
sion ball  bearing  grinding  machines, 
printed  circuit  board  equipment,  preci- 
sion measuring  and  nondestructive 
testing  equipment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
undertaken  a  massive  program  to  ac- 
quire Western  technology  by  covert 
means  in  addition  to  its  legal  acquisi- 
tion efforts.  The  Soviet  intelligence 
services,  KGB  and  GRU.  along  with 
the  East  European  intelligence  serv- 
ices have  several  thousand  technology 
collection  officers  operating  under  a 
variety  of  covers  ranging  from  diplo- 
mats to  journalists  and  from  trade  of- 
ficials to  scientists  and  engineers. 
Such  acquisitions  by  covert  means 
have  direct  military  and  industrial  ap- 
plications. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
vast  Soviet  military  industrial  struc- 
ture which  we  now  confront  has  been 
essentially  developed  over  seven  dec- 
ades by  those  in  the  West  who  have 
engaged  in  trade  and  technology 
transfer  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  loans  and  credits 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  West- 
ern bankers,  as  well  as  by  Western 
governments,  have  served  to  build  the 
Soviet  war  machine  and  to  keep  the 
peoples  and  nations  contained  within 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
abject  terror  and  slavery. 

At  what  point  in  history  are  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  going  to  face 
these  facts?  At  what  point  in  history 


are  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  going 
to  join  forces  to  put  the  Soviet  empire 
in  a  situation  of  economic  quaratine? 
At  what  point  in  history  are  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  going  to  halt  pur- 
chasing the  tainted  goods  of  the 
Soviet  slave^tate? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  system- 
atically pursuing  a  policy  of  psycho- 
logical intimidation  of  the  free  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  in  recent 
months  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
Pontiff  in  Rome.  The  Soviet  Union  in 
recent  weeks  has  massacred  men. 
women,  and  children  in  a  civilian  air- 
liner traveling  in  the  dark  of  night. 
The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have,  it 
would  appear,  calculated  that  the  cor- 
relation of  forces  in  the  world— mili- 
tary, economic,  diplomatic,  psychologi- 
cal—have reached  a  state  where  the 
Soviet  empire  has  the  upper  hand. 
The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  seem  to 
believe  that  they  are  today  in  a  posi- 
tion to  engage  in  an  unrestricted 
policy  of  global  expansion  and  terror 
with  relative  impunity. 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet  Empire's  sub- 
jugation of  Afghanistan:  in  spite  of 
the  Soviet  Empire's  repression  of 
Poland  and  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe:  in  spite  of  the  Soviet  Empire's 
subjugation  of  the  people  of  Cuba, 
Nicaragua,  and  Grenada  and  the 
spread  of  violence  throughout  this 
hemisphere;  in  spite  of  the  massacre 
of  the  men.  women,  and  children 
aboard  the  Korean  airliner;  there  are 
voices  today  at  this  very  hour 
throughout  the  Western  World  who 
are  counseling  appeasement. 

Adolph  Hitler  had  a  plan  for  terror 
and  conquest.  He  wrote  it  down  and 
published  his  book  "Mein  Kampf." 
Some  took  note  of  it  at  the  time. 
Many  did  not.  The  world  well  remem- 
bers the  horror  unleashed  by  his  party 
and  his  war  machine. 

Karl  Marx  had  a  plan  for  terror  and 
conquest.  Lenin  had  a  plan  for  terror 
and  conquest.  Trotsky  had  a  plan  for 
terror  and  conquest.  Stalin  had  a  plan 
for  terror  and  conquest.  Mr.  Andropov 
has  a  plan  for  terror  and  conquest. 
They  have  all  written  it  down.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  find  their  books  and 
speeches.  Some  take  note;  many  do 
not.  The  world  has  been  witnessing 
the  horror  and  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  for  seven  decades 
against  its  own  people  and  against  all 
of  the  nations  on  this  Earth. 

Today,  at  this  very  moment  around 
the  world,  we  can  hear  those  same 
voices  of  appeasement  speaking  in  the 
press,  on  the  radio,  on  television,  in 
business  circles,  in  politicial  circles,  in 
academic  circles,  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

How  many  Soviet  weapons  are  we 
confronted  by  owing  to  the  transfer  of 
Western  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union?  Was  the  Korean  airliner  shot 
down  by  an  air-to-air  missile  such  as 
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the  Soviet  ATOLL  missile?  How  many 
realize  that  the  Soviet  ATOLL  missile 
is  a  near  duplicate  of  certain  Western 
deployed  systems  and  their  technolo- 
gy? 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviets  are 
engaged  in  the  most  massive  military 
buildup  of  recorded  human  history.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  Soviets  spend 
almost  20  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  on  their  war  machine 
while  we  in  these  United  States  spend 
only  about  6  percent. 

How  many  citizens  in  the  free  world 
have  carefully  considered  how  the  So- 
viets intend  to  pay  for  their  military 
buildup  during  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  20th  century?  How  many  citizens 
of  the  free  world  realize  that  the 
Soviet  projected  receipts  for  their  nat- 
ural gas  sales  to  the  West  will  range  to 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  per  year, 
and  I  repeat  per  year,  if  the  pipeline 
project  is  fully  developed?  How  many 
citizens  of  the  free  world  realize  that 
these  multibillions  of  hard  Western 
currency  receipts  from  natural  gas 
sales  will  finance  the  Soviets  plan  for 
their  global  military  supremacy? 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late  for 
the  continued  existence  of  liberty  on 
the  face  of  this  Earth.  It  is  still  within 
the  power  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  to  contain  and  vanquish  that 
evil  empire  run  from  the  darkest  cor- 
ners of  the  Kremlin.  As  Solzhenitsyn 
has  pointed  out,  the  West  is  selling 
the  Soviet  Union  the  rope  with  which 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  intend  to 


hang  us.  It  is  time  to  bring  a  halt  to 
the  transfer  of  high  technology  to  the 
Soviet  empire.  It  is  time  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  transfer  of  machinery 
which  builds  the  Soviet  war  machine. 
It  is  time  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  trans- 
fer of  equipment  which  will  develop 
Soviet  oil  and  gas  resources  so  that 
they  can  earn  multibillions  of  dollars 
of  hard  currency  and  hold  Western 
Europe  hostage  to  energy  blackmail. 

The  voices  of  appeasement  are 
rising.  Let  free  men  speak  and  act  for 
liberty  if  they  dare.  The  hour  is  late. 

POINT  7!  PREVENT  IMPORTATION  OF  ANY  PROD- 
UCT OR  MATERIAL  PRODUCED  THROUGH  THE 
USE  OF  FORCED  LABOR 

Mr.  President,  title  19,  section  1307 
of  the  United  States  Code  specifically 
prohibits  the  importation  into  these 
United  States  of  goods  produced  by 
forced  labor.  It  is  certainly  time  that 
this  law  be  enforced  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  me  quote  from  this  law: 
All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part  in  any  foreign  country  by  convict 
labor  or/and  forced  labor  or/and  inden- 
tured labor  under  penal  sanctions  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  importation 
thereof  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
provision. 
This  law  defines  forced  labor  as: 
AH  work  or  service  which  is  exacted  from 
any  person  under  the  menance  of  any  penal- 


ty for  its  nonperformance  and  for  which  the 
worker  does  not  offer  himself  voluntarily. 

Mr.  President,  this  law  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1932  as  part  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1930.  In  light  of  the 
recent  massacre  of  men,  women,  and 
children  aboard  Korean  Air  Line 
flight  007,  as  well  as  the  record  of 
Soviet  expansionism  and  atrocities 
since  the  passage  of  this  law  some  five 
decades  ago,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  be 
enforced. 

Among  the  items  imported  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1982  were:  anhydrous 
ammonia,  palladium,  nickel,  urea,  gas- 
olene, uranium  compounds,  vodka, 
sable  furskins,  potassium  chloride, 
platinum  sponge,  rhodium,  gold  ore, 
platinum  group  metals,  beryllium 
copper,  chrome  ore.  and  hardboard. 

Among  the  items  imported  from  the 
Soviet  Union  so  far  in  1983  are:  anhy- 
drous ammonia,  urea,  palladium,  sable 
furskins,  vodka,  platinum  group 
metals,  nickel,  rhodium,  casein,  ply- 
wood, sodium  compounds,  rare  earth 
oxides,  lynx  furskins,  gold  bullion,  and 
hardboard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
scribing the  leading  items  imported 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1982  and 
1983  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  B-28.-LEADING  ITEMS  IMPORTED  FROM  THE  U.S.S.R.'  BY  TSUSA  ITEMS,  1982, 1981,  AND  OCTOBER-DECEMBER  1982 


TSUSA 
ilem  No. 


Descnption 


1982 


1981 


4806540 
6050260 
620,0300 
4803000 
4732520 
422  5220 
1693300 
124  1045 
653.2200 
480  5000 
6050220 
6O5O2?0 
6«5.2060 
169.3?0fl 
114  3000 
605  0290 
6050750 
6122010 
6011520 
2452020 


Anhydrous  ammona , 

Palladium — 

Nickel.  unwroogM , ■■ — 

Utea.  n  e  s - — . 

GaMline        - 

Uianium  compounds.  Iluotides    

Vodka,  in  coniaine<3  holding  not  ovn  1  galkn,  valued  ow  (7.75  pr  galkn. 

Sable  lutskins.  whole,  undressed _ ™ — . 

Metal  coins,  n  e  s — — — ^ 

Potassium  cfikxide.  aude 

Platmum  sponge _ -. ».....-.. 

Rhodium _ ,. -~ 

Gold  dore  and  gold  precipilalB.  ndt  Iwffion — ~. ;_. 

Vodka,  not  ovet  1  galton.  valued  not  over  J7  75  per  galloii — 

Ciats,  nos 

Platinum  group  metals  and  comtwiations.  n.e.s -. 

Palladium  tars,  plates,  etc 

Beryllium  copper 


Chrome  ore,  chromium  content  not  over  40  percent  chiomic  tMe .. 
Hardboard  vahied  over  $96  66-%  per  shod  ton.  oilier 


$88, 

24, 

12, 

10, 

10 

9. 

7, 

7 

6 

4 

3, 

3, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

1 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 


765.017 

836.173 

,131.708 

.434.414  . 

,340,507 

,647.061 

,173,490 

I64.28C 

,103.865 

,600,259 

,961,199 

,474,803 

,587.618 

,172.584 

,106.815 

,909.293 

,684.518 

,657.781 

,629.077 

,568.820 


$78,413,750 
31.142.395 
37.775.824 


n.278,337 

5.798,505 

8,119,886 

328,604 

4.625^530 

3,475170 

721,914 

1.405,703 


October- 
December 
1982 

$22,365,613 
6.502.755 

4.147,9U 


3.096.20fl 

1.936.831 

43.138 

1.158,595 

1,227.690 

184.075 

47,336 

451.953 


6.397.167 
2,814.968 


2.456,132  . 
1,977,160 


246,285 
288.798 
277.423 


468.330 


Total 

Total  U.S  imports  (torn  the  US.S.II.. 


203,999.282 
228,792,228 


196,731,045 
357.424,134 


44.530.273 
49.674.813 


>  Includes  imports  Irom  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 

Source  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U  S  Department  of  Commerce 


TABLE  B-6.-LEADING  ITEMS  IMPORTED  FROM  THE  U.S.S.R.,'  BY  TSUSA  ITEMS,  JANUARY-MARCH  1983,  JANUARY-MARCH,  1982,  AND  1981 


TSUSA 
Item  No. 


January-March- 


Descriptkin 


1981 


1983 


1982 


IMI 


4806540 
4803000 
6050260 
124  1045 
169  3800 
480  5000 
114  3000 
6050290 


ftStiV"'™"' z::i::z::::.z:z:iz  "llw? 

Urea,  n.e.s - - ~^  t  mi  lu 

PaWlum .__., ^-. \^\\^^ 

SaWe  lurskins,  whole,  undressed — — ~ —-^ . ■. ?S«j« 

Vodka,  in  containers  holding  not  over  I  gallon,  valued  over  $7  75  per  galkm . : 5  mjIu 

Potassium  chloride,  crude -..-. ■ >• • flSciS 

Crabs,  res — -^ •- ■"5-  " 

Platinum  group  metals  and  combinations,  n  e.s , - ' '•     • 


$25,404,208 

$88,765,017 

3,931,412 

10,434,414 

6.900,587 

24.836.173 

2.748,150 

7,164.280 

1.146,641 

7,173,490 

993,000 

4,600,259 

2.105,815 

1,402,129 

1,909,293 

24414 
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Dncnption 

laniiaty-March- 

1981 

fSUS» 

1983 

1962 

Iiii 

(«^a*   ir.«wougW      ■ —■ 

PWirum  socng»        — ~ : 

PHtotum  MO,  pUM  * -. ■ 

Modwfli      ~ 

- — --■ -- 

_         1.132,339 

"ZZ'l      "        ~                       605,359 

"■                                                              571474 

" 562.998 

486.339 

6.196.008 
1.335.229 
544.136 
564.679 
134.717 
728.349 
70.909 
305.933 

310!i45 
203,119 
442,389 

12.181.708 

3.961.199 

1.684.518 

3.474.803 

842.629 

493  1200 
2401440 
420  9M0 
423  0030 
124  1018 
169  3700 

pj^.  .iiii  te  pir  oriitii  nottjct  mm .. — 

Rjr^tvlh  oxides                                 - •■—" 

.— . ••' — • 

476.182 

424.370 

377.949 

" 311.173 

1,374.274 

711.616 

1.143.593 

61.800 

2 172  584 

Vata.  ■«•«  I  Bfcn.  Mtual  W  owr  $7 75  ptr  $lm 

264.066 

1.493.178 

605  2020 

GoHMta.nliMd.                                 _^- 

228.499 

1.568.820 

245  2020 

HardDovo  wmea  9m  W6  66-2/3  ^  ^\  Um,  olw ™- — .. 

63  435.213 

53.461.739 
61.080.086 

177.660.463 
228.792.228 

ToW.  US  >mpom  trom  me  U S S R 

— 

_ 66.801.619 

IMI 


>  hcMdes  EslQM.  Utwa.  M  UliH.ma 

San»  CravM  tmm  oltoil  slaMics  ol  ffit  US  Owflmnt  of  CoMMRt 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  this  month,  the 
Reader's  Digest  has  published  an  arti- 
cle by  one  of  its  editors,  Mr.  Joseph 
Harriss.  which  is  entitled,  'Made  in 
the  U.S.S.R.— By  Forced  Labor."  In 
this  article,  Mr.  Harriss  graphically  de- 
scribes aspects  of  the  brutal  forced 
labor  system  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
states  that: 

There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  much 
of  todays  Soviet  economy  is  built  on  the 
backs  of  the  wretched  men.  women,  and 
children  who  toil  in  nearly  2.000  Russian 
prisons  and  forced-labor  camps. 

The  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs 
(MVD)  runs  the  forced-labor  system  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  supplies  workers 
to  state  agencies. 

As  I  just  noted,  a  number  of  chemi- 
cal products  are  imported  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Harriss  points  out 
that  much  of  the  Soviet  chemical  in- 
dustry has  been  constructed  by  forced 
labor  and  that  several  Soviet  chemical 
plants  are  "integral  parts  of  industrial 
prison  compounds." 

The  United  States  has  been  import- 
ing uranium  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Harriss  specifically  points  out 
that: 

Uranium  is  mined  by  forced  labor  at  Zhel- 
tyye  Vody  in  the  Ukraine.  Exile  sources  add 
a  Ukranian  camp  at  Novaya  Borovaya.  sev- 
eral Siberian  camps  at  Krasnoyarsk,  and  an 
other  in  Central  Asia  at  Uchkuduk.  Persist- 
ent rumors  tell  of  uranium  death  camps 
where  workers  without  protection  from  ra- 
diation last  only  a  few  months. 

The  United  States  has  been  import- 
ing gold  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  stated 
that  forced  laborers  mine  gold  at  Zer- 
avsham  in  Central  Asia.  Mr.  Harriss 
points  out  that  exiles  have  said  that 
convicts  also  mine  gold  or  refine  it  at 
Muruntau  in  Central  Asia  and  in  Sibe- 
ria at  Bodaibo.  Artemovsk.  Taishet, 
and  along  the  Yenisei  River. 

The  United  States  has  been  import- 
ing wood  and  wood  products  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Harriss  points  out 
that  logging  and  wood  processing  is 
done  in  some  350  camps  in  the  Urals, 
the  Northwest,  the  Volga-Vyatka  and 
Siberia.  He  also  points  out  that  women 
cut  trees  around  Kirov  and  lake  Baikal 
and  that  children  from  14  to  18  years 


of  age  make  shipping  cases  at  Novaya 
Lyalya  in  the  Sverdlovsk  region. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few- 
examples  of  products  and  materials 
produced  by  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union  I  would  note  that  in  addition  to 
these  few  examples,  information  has 
reached  my  office  which  notes  that 
there  are  females  in  concentration 
camps  on  Sakhalin  Island  who  are  in- 
volved in  caviar  production.  One  can 
imagine  what  those  on  that  island 
must  have  thought  should  they  have 
seen  that  Korean  air  liner  being  shot 
out  of  the  sky  just  a  few  miles  away. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  five  decades, 
title  19,  section  1307  of  the  United 
States  Code  has  specifically  prohibited 
the  importation  of  goods  produced  by 
forced  labor  into  these  United  States. 
It  is  certainly  time  that  this  law  be 
strictly  and  immediately  enforced  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Harriss  appearing  in  this  month's 
Reader's  Digest  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  seven  divisions  of  my 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Readers  Digest,  September 
19831 

Made  in  U.S.S.R.— By  Forced  Labor 

(By  Joseph  A.  Harriss) 

In  Frankfurt.  West  Germany,  I  was  inter- 
viewing some  recent  inmates  of  Soviet 
forced-labor  camps.  One  woman  pointed  at 
the  wooden  folding  chair  that  I  was  silting 
on.  •That's  a  souvenir  from  the  Gulag."  she 
said.  On  the  bottom  was  marked  "Made  in 
U.S.S.R.,'  followed  by  the  code  133340.  indi 
eating  the  camp  where  it  was  produced.  The 
United  States  last  year  imported  hundreds 
of  such  chairs,  part  of  our  multimillion- 
dollar  trade  in  which  we  buy  the  products  of 
Soviet  convict  labor,  in  contravention  of 
U,S,  law. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  exposed  Russian  labor  camps 
in  a  detailed  study  concluding  that  "Soviet 
authorities  still  exploit  forced  labor  on  a 
large  scale  ,  .  .  for  both  domestic  and  West- 
em  export  markets." 


There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  much 
of  today's  Soviet  economy  is  built  on  the 
backs  of  the  wretched  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren who  toil  in  nearly  2000  Russian  prisons 
and  forced-labor  camps.  What  is  less  well 
known  is  that  importing  the  products  of 
forced  labor  violates  an  explicit  American 
law.  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Section  307  states:  "All  goods,  wares,  arti- 
cles and  merchandise  mined,  produced  or 
manufactured  v/holly  or  in  part  in  any  for- 
eign country  by  convict  labor  or  forced 
labor  .  .  .  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibit- 
ed." 

Until  recently,  few  realized  the  extent  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  still  depends  on 
convict  labor— the  only  major  industrialized 
nation  that  makes  it  a  mainstay  of  its  econ- 
omy. To  be  sure,  many  Americans  remember 
that  Stalin  built  spectacular  projects  like 
the  Volga-Don  canal,  the  second  Trans-Sibe- 
rian railway  and  entire  new  towns  at  the 
cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 
Thousands  more  forced  laborers  died  in  the 
Kolyma  gold  fields  of  Siberia  in  the  1930s. 
Nobel  Prize-winning  Russian  author  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenitsyn  documented  this  nearly 
a  decade  ago  in  his  monumental  work.  The 
Gulag  Archipelago. 

But  it  took  the  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  iUs  NATO  allies  over  the 
Siberian  gas  pipeline  to  Europe  to  focus  at- 
tention on  continued  Soviet  dependence  on 
this  practice.  The  State  Department  report 
drew  on  CIA  intelligence,  including  satellite 
photos,  and  suggested  that  the  Soviets  had 
indeed  used  forced  labor  on  the  pipeline,  es- 
pecially for  clearing  forests  and  building 
roads.  Commented  Sen.  William  L.  Arm- 
strong (R..  Colo.),  who  originally  requested 
the  study.  "This  is  a  shameful  situation 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  most  Ameri- 
cans," 

The  number  of  convict  laborers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  down  from  its  peak  of  15  million 
under  Stalin,  but  they  still  number  an  esti- 
mated four  million,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  are  hardly  less 
nightmarish.  Far  from  fulfilling  Marx's 
promise  to  free  workers  from  their  chains, 
the  Soviet  system  has  systematically  en- 
slaved them. 

GRAVEYARD  SOUP 

Goading  the  West's  conscience  on  the 
forced-labor  issue  are  the  International  So- 
ciety for  Human  Rights,  based  in  Frankfurt, 
and  the  International  Sakharov  Committee 
in  Copenhagen.  Last  fall  in  Bonn  the  two 
groups  sfKJnsored  an  international  tribunal 
of  parliamentarians,  labor  leaders  and  aca- 


demics that  heard  former  prisoners  graphi- 
cally portray  brutal  working  conditions  in 
sub-zero  temperatures,  with  inmates  picking 
lichen  off  trees  for  nourishment.  The  tribu- 
nal concluded  that  "prisoners,  among  them 
women  and  children,  are  forced  to  work 
under  conditions  of  extreme  hardship."  The 
tribunal  chairman  declared.  "We  have  pre- 
sented the  truth  to  the  world,  and  no  one 
can  say.  I  did  not  know.'  " 

Details  of  what  the  world  must  know  are 
spelled  out  by  such  former  camp  inmates  as 
Julia  Voznesenskaya.  43.  a  frail  dissident 
author  from  Leningrad.  She  was  arrested  by 
KGB  security  police  after  she  boldly 
scrawled  on  a  wall.  "You  strangle  our  free- 
dom, but  you  can't  chain  people's  souls." 
Charged  with  "anti-Soviet  slander, "  she 
spent  three  years  in  prison  and  Siberian 
camps.  One  of  her  main  tasks  was  making 
work  clothes  and  uniforms  for  the  Red 
Army.  Shifts  stretched  to  12  hours  to  meet 
impossibly  high  production  quotas.  Those 
who  failed  to  meet  them  had  their  meager 
food  ration  cut.  With  gallows  humor,  she 
and  her  fellow  laborers  called  the  thin,  half- 
putrid  fish  broth  served  every  day  "grave- 
yard soup"— it  contained  nothing  but  bones. 
Prisoners  with  tiny  children  often  looked  on 
helplessly  as  the  toddlers  sickened  and  died. 
Yuri  Belov.  42.  spent  15  years  in  prisons, 
camps,  and  banishment  and  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals. He  was  first  arrested  in  1963  for  writ- 
ing "subversive"  poems  and  founding  a  com- 
munity of  Catholic  believers.  The  charge: 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda,"  He 
was  sent  to  camp  ZhKh  385/11  in  Mordovia. 
200  miles  southeast  of  Moscow. 

Here.  2000  convicts  each  assembled  140 
wooden  chairs  per  shift,  which  were  sent  to 
a  "free  "  factory  in  Minsk.  There,  finishing 
touches  were  put  on  before  the  chairs  were 
exported  to  the  West,  Thus  the  Kremlin 
could  claim  the  goods  were  made  by  "free" 
workers, 

Belov  remembers  with  a  sardonic  smile 
the  political  commissar  who  told  ZhKh  385/ 
11  inmates  to  be  proud  because  their  work 
earned  the  motherland  hard  currency  and 
cost  almost  nothing.  Indeed!  The  mother- 
land paid  Belov  and  his  fellow  convicts  60 
rubles  a  month— "free"  workers  got  about 
100  rubles— but  withheld  75  percent  to  pay 
for  the  minimal  camp  food,  clothing,  and 
maintenance. 

SEMANTIC  GAMES 

Frequently  those  in  Soviet  forced-labor 
camps  are  there  on  flimsy  pretexts  such  as 
"hooliganism"  or  "parasitism"  (being  unem- 
ployed), Vladimir  Bukovsky.  a  scientist  who 
spent  11  years  in  the  Gulag,  writes,  "Such  a 
high  percentage  of  criminality  is  artificially 
maintained  by  the  state  for  economic  mo- 
tives. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  a  big  new  Soviet 
construction  project  is  an  anti-crime  cam- 
paign. Police  round  up  men  and  women  for 
the  forced-labor  pool,  sometimes  resorting 
to  primitive  entrapment,  Vladimir  Borisov, 
an  exiled  founder  of  the  underground  free 
labor  union  SMOT,  who  now  lives  in 
France,  told  me  of  a  friend  of  his,  Ivar  Ju- 
kovski.  As  Jukovski  was  shopping  in  a  Riga 
clothing  store,  an  old  lady  asked  him  to  try 
on  a  jacket  to  see  if  it  would  fit  her  son. 
Police  promptly  arrested  him  for  shoplift- 
ing, and  the  "corrective  labor  colonies"  had 
another  worker. 

The  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  (MVD) 
runs  the  forced-labor  system,  supplying 
workers  to  other  state  agencies.  Because 
workers  under  armed  guard  are  not  suitable 
for  outdoor  work,  convicts  are  often  put  on 
parole  or  probation  on  condition  that  they 


perform  compulsory  labor.  Much  of  the 
Soviet  chemical  industry  was  constructed 
this  way  in  the  1960s— so  today  all  such 
workers  are  known  in  camp  slang  as  khi- 
miki,  or  "chemists."  In  the  big  oil  and  gas 
fields,  they  can  amount  to  some  20  percent 
of  the  adult  population.  This  forced  labor 
without  confinement  enables  the  Kremlin 
to  play  semantic  games  and  deny  that  con- 
victs are  used,  for  instance,  on  the  pipeline 
to  Europe, 

Political  dissidents,  however,  are  seldom 
released  even  conditionally.  Their  "crimes" 
often  fall  under  the  infamous  Article  70  of 
the  Soviet  Criminal  Code,  which  penalizes 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda  "—a 
catchall  ban  on  saying,  writing  or  dissemi- 
nating anything  critical  of  the  government. 
This  was  the  technique  the  Kremlin  used 
to  crush  the  Helsinki  monitoring  group, 
founded  in  May  1976  in  Moscow  to  foster 
compliance  with  the  human-rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  accord.  Nine  months 
later,  two  of  its  cofounders.  Yuri  Orlow,  a 
physicist,  and  Alexander  Ginzburg.  a  jour- 
nalist, were  arrested  and  charged  with  vio- 
lating Article  70.  By  last  year  34  group 
members  had  been  arrested,  and  the  groups 
remaining  three  members  disbanded  it. 

Ginzburg  was  sent  to  ZhKh  385/1  in  Mor- 
dovia, Released  in  April  1979.  he  now  lives 
in  Paris,  where  I  interviewed  him.  "We  cut 
and  polished  glass  for  chandeliers. "  he  said. 
"The  room  was  full  of  abrasive  dust.  Men 
spat  blood  and  got  silicosis."  Their  quota:  75 
to  90  pieces  a  day  each,  far  higher  than  the 
quota  in  a  "free  "  factory.  (The  Department 
of  Commerce  says  we  import  articles  of 
glass  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  is  unable 
to  confirm  if  this  includes  chandeliers.) 

Orlov  and  other  well-known  members  of 
the  Helsinki  monitoring  group,  such  as  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  are  still  at  forced  labor. 
Orlov  works  as  a  lathe  operator  in  a  camp 
set  up  in  the  Perm  region,  near  the  Ural 
Mountains,  Shcharansky.  despite  failing 
eyesight,  laboriously  handweaves  eight 
potato  sacks  a  day  in  his  dimly  lit  cell  at 
Chistopol  Prison  540  miles  east  of  Moscow, 
The  tortures  of  hunger  and  cold  drive 
many  Gulag  prisoners  to  desperation.  Some 
chop  off  their  own  fingers  to  get  hospital- 
ized. Suicide  is  often  a  way  out.  One  method 
is  to  race  for  the  barbed  wire  in  full  view  of 
a  guard,  MVD  guards  shoot  to  kill;  they  get 
an  extra  week  of  leave  for  bagging  an  escap- 
ing prisoner. 

BITTER  FRUITS 

Despite  such  blatant  human-rights  viola- 
tions, we  and  other  Western  nations  contin- 
ue to  buy  the  fruits  of  forced  labor.  Specifi- 
cally, the  United  States  in  1982  imported: 

Chemicals,  $118-million  worth,  particular- 
ly anhydrous  ammonia  for  fertilizer.  Several 
Russian  chemical  plants  are  integral  parts 
of  industrial  prison  compounds. 

Uranium,  $10-million  worth.  Uranium  is 
mined  by  forced  labor  at  Zheltyye  Vody  in 
the  Ukraine.  Exile  sources  add  a  Ukrainian 
camp  at  Novaya  Borovaya,  several  Siberian 
camps  at  Krasnoyarsk,  and  another  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  at  Uchkuduk,  Persistent  rumors 
tell  of  uranium  death  camps  where  workers 
without  protection  from  radiation  last  only 
a  few  months. 

Gold.  $4.2-million  worth.  The  CIA  notes 
that  forced  laborers  mine  gold  at  Zeravshan 
in  Central  Asia.  Exiles  say  convicts  also 
mine  or  refine  it  in  nearby  Muruntau,  and 
in  Siberia  at  Bodaibo,  Artemovsk,  Taishet 
and  along  the  Yenisei  River. 

Wood  and  wood  products.  $3.5-million 
worth.  Logging  and  wood  processing  is  done 
in  some  350  camps  in  the  Urals,  the  North- 


west, the  Volga-Vyatka  and  Siberia.  Women 
fell  trees  around  Kirov  and  Lake  Baikal. 
Children  from  14  to  18  make  shipping  cases 
at  Novaya  Lyalya  in  the  Sverdlovsk  region. 
Tractors,  $500,000  worth.  The  main  model 
imported  by  the  United  States  is  the  Be- 
larus, a  light  tractor.  Parts  are  made  at  a 
Mordovian  forced-labor  camp. 

"WE'LL  ENFORCE  FT" 

Section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is 
thus  being  largely  ignored  In  Washington. 
Incredibly.  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single  offi- 
cial there  concerned  with  trade  who  showed 
awareness  of  its  relevance  to  our  Russian 
imports. 

Yet  the  law  is  clear.  It  provides  that  any 
citizen  who  suspects  a  violation  can  contact 
the  Customs  Service,  which  is  required  to 
open  an  investigation.  If  available  informa- 
tion "reasonably"  indicates  a  violation,  the 
goods  must  be  impounded.  To  have  them  re- 
leased, the  importer  must  produce  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  foreign  seller  attesting  that 
no  forced  labor  was  employed  in  any  stage 
of  production  or  any  component  of  the  mer- 
chandise. 

AVhy  doesn't  the  United  States  uphold  the 
law?  "The  question  of  Soviet  goods  has  just 
never  come  up."  says  a  high  Customs  offi- 
cial in  Washington.  "But  if  someone  shows 
us  that  Russian  goods  entering  this  coimtry 
are  made  with  forced  labor,  we'll  enforce 
it." 

Our  allies  in  Europe  import  far  more  Rus- 
sian goods  than  we  do.  Last  year  West  Ger- 
many alone  bought  $4.7-billion  worth. 
French  imports  amounted  to  $3.1  billion. 
The  Siberian  gas  pipeline  will  raise  these 
figures. 

Few  other  countries  have  a  law  prohibit- 
ing importation  of  convict-made  goods,  but 
most  Western  nations  are  parties  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
other  international  treaties.  They  should 
join  with  the  United  States  to  raise  this 
issue  in  the  U.N. 

The  time  has  come  to  expose  before  the 
world  Russia's  economic  exploitation  of  its 
citizens.  But  first  we  must  ensure  that  our 
own  law.  intended  to  prevent  complicity  in 
such  barbarity,  is  enforced. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VlTho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  19  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
small  amount  of  time  I  have  remain- 
ing, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
not  prepared  to  go  ahead  at  this  time, 
I  ask  that  I  be  permitted  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side.  It 
will  not  be  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  .,  ,       , 

Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  temporarily  so  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
may  call  up  his  amendment— I  am  ad- 
vised he  does  not  wish  to  proceed  now. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKl.  I  will  advise  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
have  an  amendment  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  time  set  aside  for  its  consid- 
eration. I  was  not  aware  we  were  going 
to  have  divisional  votes  on  the  eight 
points  in  the  Helms  amendment.  As  a 
consequence,  I  believe  I  would  prefer 
to  bring  up  my  amendment  at  the  time 
designated. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  on  the  same  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  is 
so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  Members,  including  myself, 
who  would  share  the  emotions  moti- 
vating Senator  Helms  in  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  on 
the  Korean  airliner  tragedy. 

Certainly,  those  of  us  who  have 
known  Senator  Helms  know  that  he  is 
a  very  tough-minded  man.  He  has  a 
tough  mind  but  he  has  a  very  soft 
heart.  He  is  a  gentleman  through  and 
through. 

When  he  spoke  this  morning  on  his 
feeling  for  those  little  children  when 
they  got  on  the  airplane,  recognizing 
that  those  children  are  treasures  who 
will  never  be  present  on  this  Earth 
again  because  of  the  dastardly  action 
of  the  Soviets,  no  one  standing  near 
him  could  question  how  deeply  he 
feels  about  this.  This  is  an  emotional 
experience  for  so  many  people.  I  know 
that  from  when  I  suffered  tragedy. 
When  I  first  became  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
headed  a  delegation  to  South  Korea 
for  the  inauguration  of  their  Presi- 
dent. We  flew  exactly  over  that  same 
route.  It  could  have  been  all  he  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  that  delegation. 

I  have  great  empathy  for  the  feel- 
ings of  my  distinguished  colleague.  As 
I  said  before.  I  did  have  a  number  of 
amendments  that  I  felt  could  be  con- 
structive to  the  resolution. 

But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
following  the  passage  by  a  unanimous 
House  vote  of  416  to  nothing,  and  a 
breakfast  meeting  with  the  minority 
leader.  Congressman  Bob  Michel,  that 
it  would  be  best  to  have  no  amend- 
ments. The  House  of  Representatives 
does  represent  a  full  spectrum  of 
views,  ranging  in  every  aspect  and  in 
every  degree,  but  the  House  felt  as  a 
body  that  it  was  important  to  stand  to- 


gether on  this  and  immediately  send 
this  message  loud  and  clear  and  stand 
with  the  President  so  that  there  is  no 
confusion  about  foreign  policy.  There 
tends  to  be  in  our  form  of  society  a 
sense  of  confusion,  occasionally.  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  our  society,  that  we 
do  not  always  have  one  voice  on  issues. 
But  here  the  world  seems  to  be  speak- 
ing with  one  voice. 

It  is  clearly  now  the  strategy  of  the 
administration,  because  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  world,  that  this  in  not  just  a  U.S. 
issue.  It  is  not  the  United  States 
versus  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  not  an  East- 
West  confrontation.  It  is  the  world, 
the  whole  world,  that  feels  revulsion 
about  this  action. 

And  I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tion representing  pilots  around  the 
world.  They  have  taken  steps  and  will 
I  think  follow  through  to  see  that  the 
sanctions  imposed  against  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ground  the  largest  civil  avia- 
tion fleet  in  the  world.  Aeroflot.  will 
be  implemented  in  country  after  coun- 
try. Our  friends  in  Canada  acted  im- 
mediately in  that  regard,  thereby 
making  far  more  difficult  the  transit 
of  military  equipment  from  Moscow  to 
Cuba.  That  action  alone  deprived 
them  of  landing  rights  in  Gander  and 
that  means  that  there  is  at  least  an  in- 
convenience to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
will  be  a  humiliation  as  the  world 
gradually  brings  to  a  halt  the  activities 
of  that  airline. 

That  is  one  thing  that  is  already 
being  done  and  I  have  suggested  to  the 
President  a  number  of  other  things. 
But  I  do  feel  at  this  time  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  we  work  together  and 
act  together. 

Would  that  we  could  somehow 
simply  ignore  the  Soviets,  cut  off 
trade,  cut  off  negotiations,  simply 
refuse  to  deal  with  them  in  any  way. 
but  that  is  not  an  option  in  our  com- 
plex interrelated  world. 

The  United  States  is  a  superpower. 
We  cannot  withdraw  from  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep 
communications  open  at  the  highest 
level  and  to  provide  assurances  to  our 
friends  who  look  to  us  to  balance 
Soviet  pressure  and  resist  Soviet  aims. 
If  we  attempt  unilaterally  to  isolate 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  isolate  ourselves 
and  weaken  our  own  ability  to  deal 
with  our  major  adversary. 

We  must  work  with  the  internation- 
al community.  We  must  gain  a  consen- 
sus among  our  allies.  We  must  not 
take  measures  which  hurt  ourselves 
more  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan's  response  to  the 
Soviet  destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  has  been  appropriate  and 
hard  hitting.  It  has  gained  the  accept- 
ance of  the  international  community. 
It  has  now  gained  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  416  House  Members  in  the 
joint  resolution  passed  yesterday.  Let 


us  not  dilute  the  President's  effective- 
ness. We  want  to  support  what  the 
President  is  doing  because  he  is  doing 
it  extraordinarily  well. 

I  oppose  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion because  we  have  agreement  on 
the  leadership  resolution.  It  was  after 
all.  sponsored  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders;  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee:  and  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senators 
Baker.  Byrd.  Percy.  Pell.  Tower,  and 
NuNN  respectively. 

I  oppose  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion because  we  do  have  extensive 
agreement.  This  resolution  can  be  con- 
sidered and  pass  the  Senate  today.  It 
can  go  to  the  President  today.  And  it 
will  have  his  immediate  signature. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
strongly  opposes  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  received  specific  comments 
from  the  administration  this  morning 
on  the  Helms  amendment  as  it  was  in- 
troduced Tuesday.  I  would  like  to  read 
those  comments  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  because  copies  of  these 
comments  have  not  yet  been  received 
by  every  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  just  prior  to  the  annunci- 
ation of  the  administration's  provision 
on  each  of  these  several  points  of  the 
Helms  amendment  that  a  copy  of  the 
original  Helms  amendment  be  incorpo- 
rated which  the  administration  is  then 
responding  to.  taking  into  account 
that  the  Helms  amendment  has  been 
modified,  one  item,  at  least,  has  been 
deleted  from  it.  But  these  are  the  only 
comments  I  have  as  they  relate  to  the 
original  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  material  follows: 
Helms:  <1)  recall  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  for  urgent  con- 
sultations and  reduce  the  number  of  Soviet 
diplomats  accredited  to  the  United  States  to 
the  number  of  United  States  diplomats  ac- 
credited to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics; 

Administration:  1.  The  United  States 
Ambassador  and  United  States  diplomats 
accredited  to  the  U.S.S.R.  are  in  place  vigor- 
ously to  represent  and  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  To  reduce  their 
number— or  to  invite  such  a  reduction  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Soviet  diplomats  in 
the  United  States— will  diminish  the  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens and  promote  its  interests  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Helms:  (2)  conduct  a  comprehensive  reap- 
praisal of  the  complete  spectrum  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  including  arms  con- 
trol, human  rights.  East- West  trade,  and  re- 
gional issues: 


Administration:  2.  As  the  President 
stated  in  his  speech  of  September  5,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  conducted  long  meetings, 
including  with  the  Congressional  leader- 
ship. The  President  stated  that  we  cannot 
"give  up  our  effort  to  reduce  the  arsenals  of 
destructive  weapons  threatening  the  world." 
Thus  he  has  spoken  to  arms  control.  We 
continue  to  promote  our  human  rights  con- 
cerns, east-west  trade  and  regional  issues. 

Helms:  (3)  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
record  of  Soviet  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  the  letter  and  ppirit  of  all  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
agreements  and  other  arms  control  agree- 
ments to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party; 

Administration:  3.  Procedures  exist  for 
dealing  with  the  Intelligence  Committees  of 
both  Houses  on  the  questions  of  compliance 
with  arms  control  agreements. 

Helms:  (4)  direct  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators at  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
at  Geneva  to  link  the  possible  success  of 
such  talks  with  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  international  law  as  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, paying  specific  attention  to  the  KAL  7 
massacre.  Soviet  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
accords,  the  Soviet  invasion  and  subjugation 
of  Afghanistan,  the  repression  of  Poland 
and  its  free  labor  movement,  and  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  contra- 
vention of  exising  treaties; 

Administration:  4.  With  regard  to  linkage 
of  the  START  talks  with  Soviet  actions,  in- 
cluding the  KAL  massacre,  as  noted  above 
the  President  stated  that  we  must  not  give 
up  efforts  to  reduce  the  arsenals  of  destruc- 
tive weapons. 

Helms:  (5)  reemphasize  the  inconsistency 
of  the  Soviet  military  presence  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 

Administration:  5.  The  President  and 
other  Administration  officials  have  stated 
on  many  occasions  and  we  have  communi- 
cated to  the  Soviets  our  dissatisfaction  with 
their  activities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Helms:  (6)  declare  Poland  in  default  on  all 
or  a  part  of  the  debt  owed  to  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation,  recognizing  that 
Poland  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic empire  and  that  financial  credit  is  an 
element  of  national  strategy; 

Administration:  (6)  Default  would  take 
the  heat  off  Poland  to  continue  to  pay  at 
least  some  portion  of  what  it  owes. 

Default  would  not  stop  credits  from  going 
to  Poland  as  some  allege;  no  one  is  lending 
to  Poland  now  anyway. 

Poland  has  few  assets  in  the  West  which 
could  be  attached  in  event  of  default.  Thus, 
default  is  one  sure  way  not  to  get  paid. 

Poland  would  have  more  cash  if  default 
were  declared  and  would  certainly  need  less 
short-term  financial  help  from  USSR. 

Helms:  (7)  tighten  substantially  the  for- 
eign policy  and  military  controls  over  the 
export  of  machine  tools,  high  technology 
products,  and  equipment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  oil  and  gas  resources;  and 

Administration:  (7)  The  President  stated 
in  his  September  5  speech  that  we  are  re- 
doubling our  efforts  with  our  allies  to  end 
the  flow  of  military  and  strategic  items  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Helms:  (8)  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  existing  statutory  authority 
to  prevent  the  import  of  any  product  or  ma- 


terial produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  unless 
the  President  certifies  that  it  was  produced 
without  the  use  of  forced  labor. 

Administration:  (8)  The  President  and  all 
Americans  abhor  Soviet  use  of  forced  labor. 
Should  it  be  demonstrated  that  products  or 
materials  produced  by  forced  labor  are 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  the 
Administration  will  take  appropriate  steps. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  desire  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  include  in  the 
resolution  specific  recommendations 
to  the  President.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  one  point  that  is  made  in  the  re- 
vised Helms  resolution,  which  I  read 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  U.S.  negotiators 
at  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  at 
Geneva  to  link  the  possible  success  of  such 
talks  with  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  international  law  as  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, paying  specific  attention  to  the  KAL 
007  massacre.  Soviet  violations  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  the  Soviet  invasion  and  subju- 
gation of  Afghanistan,  the  repression  of 
Poland  and  its  free  labor  movement,  and 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
in  contravention  of  existing  treaties. 

A  Strict  interpretation  of  that,  for 
instance,  reestablishment,  let  us  say, 
of  the  free  labor  movement  and  labor 
unions  in  Poland,  just  to  take  one  ex- 
ample, literally  means  that  in  the 
course  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
first  term,  and  its  expected  second 
term  in  office,  there  would  simply  be 
no  arms  control  agreement  of  any  kind 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  our 
willingness  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ment that  there  is  definite  linkage  be- 
tween any  of  these  activities,  abhor- 
rent as  they  are,  then  I  think  we  are 
simply  saying  we  are  going  to  shelve 
arms  control.  The  President  has  al- 
ready made  his  decision  to  do  just  the 
contrary.  We  would  be  in  a  position 
where  we  are  tricking  the  President 
not  to  do  something  that  he  has  al- 
ready declared  he  will  do  to  the  world 
and  to  our  citizenry,  that  we  will  carry 
on  arms  control  negotiations  despite 
our  abhorrence  of  this  tragic  event. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  administration.  I  am  describing  my 
own  strong  feelings  about  this  matter. 
Ambassadors  Rowny  and  Nitze  strong- 
ly support  the  President's  viewpoint 
that  we  should  move  forward  with 
these  talks.  Both  men  are  admired  tre- 
mendously by  every  single  Member 
who  is  sponsoring  this  resolution,  I  be- 
lieve. Arms  control  is  not  done  as  a 
favor  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  move  the  super- 
powers back  from  the  brink  of  a  nucle- 
ar holocaust. 

The  President  has  emphasized  that 
the  shooting  down  of  KAL  flight  007 
is  an  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union  versus 
the  world.  The  world  has  vital  inter- 
ests in  assuring  that  civil  air  travel  is 
made  safe.  But  there  are  4.7  billion 
human   beings  living  on   this  planet. 


They  have  even  a  greater  stake  in 
making  sure  that  life  on  Earth  is  not 
ended  by  a  nuclear  war. 

I  go  back  now  23  years  to  the  inau- 
gural address  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
who  noted  in  that  address  that  we 
have  the  power  to  eradicate  all  hunger 
and  poverty  throughout  the  world. 
Then  he  added  that  we  have  the 
power  also  to  eliminate  all  human  life. 

Now.  some  50,000  nuclear  weapons 
later,  he  could  have  amended  that  and 
said,  if  he  were  living  today,  we  have 
developed  the  capacity  to  eradicate 
every  living  thing  on  this  planet,  with 
just  the  exchange  of  the  existing 
weapons,  weapons  that  exist  today  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  our  allies,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  possessed  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

There  is  no  question  that  life  would 
be  extinguished,  perhaps  for  centuries 
to  come. 

The  Korean  Air  Lines  disaster  shows 
us  that  the  Soviet  military  is  prone  to 
shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later 
when  they  see  targets  come  toward 
them  on  radar.  It  is  debatable  whether 
they  ever  really  tried  to  confirm  what 
they  were  shooting  at  before  they 
fired  their  missiles  at  the  airliner. 

We  can  only  imagine  and  we  now 
have  a  basis  for  fearing— the  whole 
world  has— how  the  Soviets  might 
react  if  they  thought  their  radar 
showed  they  were  under  a  nuclear  mis- 
sile attack.  It  is  ironic  that  we  are, 
right  now.  trying  to  engage  the  Soviets 
in  START  in  a  discussion  of  various 
confidence-building  measures,  one  of 
which  would  allow  each  country's  mili- 
tary command  post  to  communicate 
directly  if  they  thought  an  attack  was 
occurring. 

I  have  suggested  earlier  today,  and  I 
shall  expand  at  some  point  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  later  the  details  as 
to  how  this  can  be  accomplished,  that 
we  might  take  a  global  satellite 
system,  which  will  be  in  place  by  1988, 
and  expand  it  to  civil  aviation. 

What  would  happen  is  that  those 
START  talks  would  be  suspended. 
Those  talks  are  being  carried  on  now 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  so 
that  we  can  reduce  the  possibility  that 
those  signals  will  come  over  the  black 
box  carried  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  his  aide  every  place 
he  goes.  The  gravity  of  the  problem 
struck  me  anew  earlier  this  year.  In  an 
elevator  in  the  Conrad  Hilton  hotel  on 
January  19,  there  were  the  four  of  us, 
the  military  aide,  the  President,  my 
wife,  and  myself.  If  that  signal  had 
come  in,  he  would  need  every  sort  of 
communication  capability  possible. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  prevent 
destruction  of  all  humankind,  all  life 
on  Earth. 

As  I  say,  the  Soviets  have  shown  a 
habit  and  have  now  demonstrated 
again  that  they  shoot  first  and  ask 
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questions  later,  when  they  see  targets 
coming  toward  them  on  radar.  If  this 
amendment  were  to  carry,  we  would  be 
directing  the  President  to  suspend 
START  talks  and  negotiations  and 
thereby  lose  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  on  this  much- 
needed  confidence-building  measure. 
And  this  is  only  one  example. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  understand  the 
desire  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  his  cosponsors  to 
include  in  the  resolution  specific  addi- 
tional recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(Mrs.  HAWKINS  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  last  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  have  to  yield 
on  the  Senator's  time,  I  am  afraid.  I 
may  run  out  of  time. 

How  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2V2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  probably  need 
that  amount  of  time. 

Each  of  us  has  his  or  her  own  idea  of 
ways  to  emphasize  our  Nation's  con- 
demnation of  the  Soviet  attack  on  the 
unarmed  civilian  airliner.  We  do  have 
this  House-passed  resolution  before  us 
which  expresses  our  outrage  very 
clearly  and  which  carried  in  the  House 
by  the  impressive,  overwhelming 
margin  of  416  to  0. 

At  this  time,  I  submit  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  put  our  individual 
ideas  aside  and  confirm  the  House  lan- 
guage, which  is  almost  identical  to  the 
Senate  leadership  resolution,  so  that 
the  resolution  can  go  to  the  White 
House  for  the  Presidents  signature 
today.  If  we  accept  a  single  amend- 
ment, we  shall  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  precious  time 
will  be  lost.  We  want  to  confirm  the 
House  action  today,  which  was  to 
show  the  world  that  the  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate  stand  united  with  the  same 
words  with  one  voice  in  condemning 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  wanton  act 
against  international  civil  aviation  and 
against  humanity  itself. 

For  these  reasons.  Madam  President, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendments  before  us.  Let  us  sup- 
port the  President  in  this  crisis.  Let  us 
adopt  the  House-passed  language  so 
that  the  resolution  can  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
wishes  to  speak  against  the  pending 
aunendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  make 
only  approximately  50  to  60  seconds  of 
comment.  I  would  rather  not  make  it 
off  the  bill  at  this  time.  I  want  to  be 
cooperative. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining  in  that  case. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  seconds. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Percy,  has  very  correctly  stated  that 
this  is  not  only  a  problem  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  a  prob- 
lem of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  There  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  work  in  concert  with  the  other 
nations  in  connection  with  this  mur- 
derous action  that,  of  course,  cannot 
be  justified  by  any  set  of  circum- 
stances. We,  with  other  countries, 
should  pursue  the  demands  for  a  full 
accounting  of  this  tragedy  against  hu- 
mankind that  has  worldwide  implica- 
tions. I  support  the  action  being  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  many 
others  of  us  in  this  body.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  origi- 
nal Senate  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158.  I  also  recognize  the 
sincerity  of  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Randolph,  for  that  eloquent  state- 
ment. It  is  always  such  a^  pleasure  for 
me  to  work  with  my  beloved  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina.  Senator  Helms. 
Certainly  I  share  the  concerns  which 
have  motivated  Senator  Helms  and  his 
distinguished  cosponsors  to  offer  this 
proposal,  and  I  personally  recommend- 
ed to  President  Reagan  that  our  Gov- 
ernment adopt  some  of  the  sanctions 
called  for  in  the  Helms  amendment. 
More  important  than  any  particular 
conceivable  response  to  this  heinous 
Soviet  atrocity,  however,  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress standing  united  behind  the  firm, 
statesmanlike  approach  taken  by  our 
President.  The  Soviets  must  know  that 
the  American  people  share  a  common- 
sense  of  outrage  at  this  brutal,  uncivi- 
lized attack  on  an  unarmed  commer- 
cial aircraft,  and  that  they,  despite 
any  personal  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  preferred  response,  will  strongly 
support  the  position  adopted  by  their 
government  and  its  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  years 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have 
pointed  to  the  pattern  of  Soviet  atroc- 
ities, aggressions,  lack  of  human  rights 
for  its  people,  and  their  wanton  disre- 
gard for  human  life  itself  as  clear  indi- 
cations of  the  evils  of  communism. 

After  learning  of  the  Korean  airline 
massacre,  I  shared  our  country's  out- 
rage and  disgust.  Soon  after  the  tragic 
event.  I  attended  a  meeting  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  called 
to  the  White  House  for  consultation 
with  the  President  on  this  issue.  The 
President  showed  a  statesmanlike 
desire  to  consider  all  suggestions  and 


views  in  regard  to  the  U.S.  response  to 
the  downing  of  KAL  flight  007.  After 
carefully  reviewing  his  alternatives,  he 
formulated  a  response  that  he  felt  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

During  this  time  of  international 
tension  over  this  incident,  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  show  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  President's  leader- 
ship ability.  He  has  made  his  decision 
and  announced  our  Government's  offi- 
cial reaction  to  this  tragedy.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  been  assured  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  by  the  White  House 
staff  that  they  are  continuing  to  moni- 
tor the  Soviet  response  to  determine  if 
stronger  sanctions  are  necessary  on 
our  part. 

Mr.  President.  I  personally  agree 
that  the  provisions  included  in  the 
Helms  amendments  are  meritorious 
and  normally  would  favor  them.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  we  must  approach 
this  matter  with  a  view  to  the  larger 
question  at  hand.  On  issues  of  this 
magnitude,  in  the  realm  of  foreign 
policy,  we  must  recognize  the  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  President 
to  lead  our  Nation  and  be  willing  to  es- 
tablish a  unified  and  effective  U.S.  po- 
sition. Furthermore,  it  was  essential 
that  a  consensus  be  reached  on  this 
matter  in  order  that  the  resolution  be 
effective.  This  was  no  easy  task.  The 
resolution  was  finally  fashioned  as  an 
agreement  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
was  not  as  strong  as  I  desired,  but  it 
was  essential  that  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  respond  in  a 
unified  voice,  and  this  resolution  was 
the  result. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  reaffirm 
my  disgust  over  the  loss  of  269  inno- 
cent lives  and  my  call  for  reservation 
and  caution  whenever  we  deal  with 
the  Soviets.  I  support  the  President, 
and  I  plan  to  continue  to  work  with 
him  and  his  staff  in  an  effort  to  insure 
that  proper  and  adequate  steps  are 
taken  to  correct  the  massive  injustice 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Tor  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Madam  President,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  consideration  of  his  amendment 
be  temporarily  set  aside  and  that  I 
may  send  to  the  desk  my  amendment 
relating  to  exports  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  time 
spent  in  considering  my  amendment 
should  be  charged  against  the  time  al- 
located for  that  purpose  by  the  time 
agreement   governing   debate   on   my 
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amendment,  which  is  20  minutes 
equally  divided. 

This  request  is  put  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  any  objection,  unless 
he  wants  me  to  set  aside  my  amend- 
ment so  he  can  call  his  up  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  No.  I  indicated  I 
would  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
charged  against  my  time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  will  be 
charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
strong  condemnation  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2136 

(Purpose:  To  urge  a  prohibition  on  the  issu- 
ance of  any  license  for  export  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  any 
refined  petroleum  product  or  residual  fuel 
oil) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2136. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  December  of  1982  the  United  States 
exported  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  an  average  of  10.000  barrels  per 
day  of  petroleum  products  and  222,000  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  coke.  81,000  barrels  of  lu- 
bricants, and  13.000  barrels  of  other  miscel- 
laneous petroleum  products; 

(2)  in  March  of  1983  the  United  States  ex- 
ported to  the  Republic  of  Korea  an  average 
of  only  5,000  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum 
products,  5,000  less  per  day  than  what  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  received 
in  December  1982  and  exported  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  152.000  barrels  of  petroleum 
coke,  70,000  barrels  less  than  which  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  received 
in  December  1982;  and 

(3)  while  the  United  States  permits  the 
export  of  petroleum  products  to  the  Union 


of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  United 
States  denies  its  allies  in  the  Pacific  Rim 
crude  oil  that  would  enhance  their  energy 
security  and  the  overall  international  secu- 
rity of  the  Pacific  Rim. 

(b)  No  license  may  be  issued  for  the 
export  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  any  refined  petroleum  product,  as 
defined  by  section  7(e)(4)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  or  of  any  residual 
fuel  oil. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  a  Representative  here  in 
Washington  of  nearly  half  a  million 
Alaskans,  some  residing  within  2  nau- 
tical miles  of  the  U.S.S.R..  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  inexplicable  and  unneces- 
sary use  of  force  by  Soviet  military  of- 
ficials in  reacting  to  flight  007 's  acci- 
dental trespass  of  Soviet  airspace. 

Mr.  President,  the  forefathers  of 
Alaskan  Natives  personally  experi- 
enced the  brutality  of  Russian  intru- 
sions into  their  land  and  lives  as  early 
as  the  18th  century.  Many  Alaskan 
Natives  gave  their  lives  while  resisting 
Russian  naval  attacks,  colonialism, 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  Russian  trap- 
pers who  settled  in  Alaska. 

Now,  in  the  20th  century,  we  witness 
yet  another  assault  upon  the  lives  of 
innocent  people  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets.  The  people  of  my  State  have 
reason  to  be  particularly  affronted. 
Flight  007  was  one  of  many  commer- 
cial airliners  that  refuel  in  Alaska 
each  day.  I  myself  have  flown  several 
times  to  East  Asia  from  Anchorage 
over  the  same  route  taken  by  KAL 
flight  007. 

I  denounce  this  offense  against 
international  law  and  responsible, 
humane,  behavior.  As  chairman  of  the 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  am  actively  considering 
holding  hearings  to  examine  our  Pacif- 
ic airspace  policy.  We  must  address 
the  questions  of  air  safety,  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  foreign  incursions  into 
our  airspace,  and  of  what  capability 
we  have  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence 
of  this  crime  against  mankind. 

In  particular,  some  network  of  com- 
munication between  military  and  civil- 
ian radar  operators  seems  appropriate. 
If  such  a  network  existed,  the  radar 
coverage  for  all  aircraft  could  be  ex- 
panded. I  recognize  that  the  military 
will  be  understandably  reluctant  to 
participate  in  monitoring  civilian  air- 
craft, but  if  only  one  airplane  could  be 
saved  by  a  call  from  remote  radar  in 
Alaska  or  elsewhere  indicating  that  it 
is  off  course  and  therefore  in  trouble, 
how  many  more  lives  might  be  saved 
from  today  forward? 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  claim  that 
the  747  was  on  a  spy  mission  over 
their  territory.  Yet  they  provide  no 
proof  of  this;  because  there  is  not  any. 
This  Senator  is  astounded  at  the 
Soviet  contention  that  the  United 
States  would  use  another  country's  ci- 
vilian airplane  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses. In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 


United  States,  after  all,  has  far  superi- 
or means  available  for  reconnaissance 
missions,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  perhaps  the  Soviets  make  the 
accusation  in  hopes  of  discovering 
more  about  the  surveillance  capabili- 
ties we  do  have.  If  so,  this  is  a  trap 
that  we  must  avoid. 

Neither  can  I  understand  why  the 
Soviets  failed  to  force  the  plane  down 
to  the  nearest  airport,  rather  than  ar- 
bitrarily blasting  it  out  of  the  sky.  The 
Soviets'  reaction  to  this  episode  is 
marked  from  beginning  to  end  by  a 
lack  of  flexibility,  honesty,  or  even 
careful  thought.  In  contrast,  American 
reactions  to  the  frequent  Soviet  incur- 
sions into  our  own  airspace  have  been 
noteworthy  by  their  absence. 

As  a  Senator  from  Alaska,  I  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  to  learn  that  Soviet 
military  attack  aircraft  regularly  fly 
into  Alaskan  airspace.  So  far  this  year, 
through  August  31,  1983,  14  Soviet  air- 
craft have  penetrated  U.S.  airspace 
over  Alaska.  Indeed,  Soviet  military 
aircraft  invade  the  skies  over  my  home 
State  of  Alaska  on  an  average  of  15 
times  each  year.  In  the  past  5  years. 
Soviet  aircraft  have  been  escorted  out 
of  U.S.  airspace  in  Alaska  by  American 
interceptors  roughly  80  times.  In  fact, 
in  the  years  1963,  1968.  1969.  1974.  and 
1983.  Soviet  military  aircraft  not  only 
penetrated  U.S.  airspace,  but  actually 
flew  over  Alaska  soil.  Few  Americans 
know  that  in  February  1974,  an  am- 
phibious Soviet  coke  aircraft  actually 
landed  at  Gamble  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island  off  the  west  coast  of  Alaska. 

U.S.  Air  Force  policy  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  to  scramble  fighter 
interceptors  first  to  identify  the  in- 
truder and  next  to  escort  it  out  if  it  is 
improperly  over  our  borders.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  some  overt,  hostile  act  is  required 
before  violence  against  even  a  Soviet 
bomber  in  U.S.  airspace  would  be  con- 
sidered. The  point  is,  U.S.  policy  is  to 
safely  escort  even  military  intruders 
out  of  American  airspace  while  the  So- 
viets shoot  dowrn  civilian  aircraft  lost 
and  in  distress. 

The  important  fact  here  is  that  the 
Soviets  evidently  have  not  learned  the 
lessons  of  belief  in  world  peace  and  of 
respect  for  human  life  as  more  impor- 
tant than  mere  territorial  boundaries. 

This  is  certainly  cause  for  alarm, 
and  I  have  requested  a  formal  report 
from  the  commander  of  the  Alaskan 
Air  Command,  Gen.  Bruce  Brown. 
General  Brown,  the  new  commander 
of  the  AAC,  has  already  come  out  in 
strong  protest  over  the  inadequacy  of 
our  air  defenses,  and  is  lobbying  to  get 
AW  ACS  up  to  Alaska.  An  article  in 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1983,  quotes  General  Brown  as 
saying  that  the  U.S.  radar  system  is  so 
outdated  that  the  Soviets  "could  go  all 
the  way  and  take  Omaha  and  never  be 
detected," 
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Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CProm  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Sept.  10. 

19831 

General:  Air  Defense  System  Needs 

Beefing  Up 

(By  Larry  Campbell) 

The  Air  Forces  ability  to  protect  the  skies 

over  the  Aleutian  Chain  has  not  improved 

significantly  since  World  War  II,  when  the 

Japanese  captured  Attu  and  Kiska  islands. 

according  to   the   new   commander   of   the 

Alaskan   Air   Command  at  Elmendorf   Air 

Force  Base. 

Even  the  supersensitive  base  on  the  Aleu- 
tian island  of  Shemya— the  site  of  a  military 
intelligence  facility  that  tracks  Soviet  missle 
tests— is  blind  to  low-nying  incoming  air- 
craft, Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  K.  Brown  said  in  an 
interview  Friday. 

'If  they  wanted  to.  they  could  go  all  the 
way  and  take  Omaha  and  never  be  detect- 
ed," said  Brown,  former  vice  commander  at 
the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
at  Cheyenne  Mountain,  just  ouuide  Colora- 
do Springs,  Colo. 

Brown  said  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  North 
America  has  been  protected  from  invasion 
for  years  by  a  precarious  early  warning 
safety  net. 

In  Alaska,  NORAD  stations  are  linked  by 
a  single  Alascom  communications  satellite 
used  by  the  state  for  same-day  television 
transmissions.  If  that  satellite  were  gone,  in- 
formation transmissions  from  those  radar 
stations  to  the  Regional  Operations  Com- 
mand Center  at  Elmendorf  would  cease. 

News  of  Americas  haphazard  warning  sys- 
tems should  come  as  no  surprise.  Brown 
said. 

•The  whole  country's  that  way.  It  s  been 
that  way  for  15  years, "  Brown  said.  'Weve 
been  telling  you  that  and  nobody  wants  to 
hear  it.  Nobody  wants  to  hear  about  spend- 
ing money  on  defense." 

One  big  problem  is  NORAD  radar  fails  be- 
cause aircraft  flying  at  altitudes  below 
about  1,000  feet  can  slip  under  the  coverage 
undetected,  he  said. 

None  of  the  areas  covered  by  Alaska's  13 
NORAD  stations  overlap.  Neither  do  any  of 
them  keep  watch  over  the  Air  Force  station 
at  Shemya,  Brown  said. 

A  decade  of  benign  neglect "  has  led  di- 
rectly to  the  poor  defense  position  America 
finds  itself  in  now.  Brown  said. 

•We  are  spending  less  now  for  defense 
than  when  (John  F.)  Kennedy  was  presi- 
dent."  Brown  said.  The  'TOs  was  the  decade 
of  benign  neglect,  when  spending  took  a  tre- 
mendous dive." 

Those  years  of  spending  cuts.  Brown  said, 
have  been  especially  hard  on  the  Alaskan 
Air  Command,  which  is  evidenced  in  every- 
thing from  operations  equipment  to  base 
housing. 

Until  recently,  information  on  aircraft  lo- 
cations received  from  the  remote  NORAD 
sites  was  still  mapped  on  large,  plexiglass 
panels  at  the  Regional  Operations  Com- 
mand Center  at  Elmendorf. 

"There  hasn't  been  a  grease  pencil  used  in 
the  Lower  48  and  Canada  since  1958.  " 
Bro»-n  said.  A  more  advanced,  computerized 
system  is  in  place,  but  is  not  fully  operation- 
al, he  said. 

Alaska  had  also  been  scheduled,  at  one 
time,  to  receive  steady  air  cover  from  an  Air- 
borne Warning  Control  Systems  radar  air- 
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plane.  That  idea.  Included  in  a  1960s  Air  De- 
fense Modernization  Plan,  has  never  come 
to  be. 

Even,  simple  maintenance  items  at  Alaska 
bases  fall  by  the  wayside,  many  times  be- 
cause upkeep  costs  in  Alaska  are  higher 
than  at  other  military  installations.  Brown 
said. 

■Alaska  wasn't  getting  cut  back  any  more 
than  other  installations  elsewhere."  he  said. 
But  here  it  shows  more.  The  harsher  cli- 
mate creates  more  wear  on  machines,  build- 
ings and  equipment." 

Technological  changes  are  slated  in  the 
near  future,  however,  to  bring  the  Alaska 
defenses  on  line  with  the  rest  of  the  coun 
try.  Brown  said.  Minimally  Attended  Radar 
Stations  are  scheduled  to  replace  all  13 
NORAD  stations  with  more  efficient,  solid- 
state  hardware,  which  operates  with  fewer 
people. 

NORAD  also  must  shed  its  dependence  on 
using  the  state's  communications  satellite  to 
shuttle  information  from  the  radar  stations. 
Brown  said.  He  said  a  system  is  being  devel- 
oped to  t  ounce  radio  signals  off  ionized 
vapor  clouds  created  by  the  hundreds  of  me- 
teors that  strike  the  Earth's  atmosphere 
and  disintegrate.  The  system  shows  prom- 
ise, but  is  far  from  being  ready  for  full-time 
use,  he  said. 

A  new  over-the-horizon  radar  could  be  de- 
ployed to  close  the  gap  created  by  conven- 
tional, line-of-sight  radar  that  is  blind  to 
low-flying  aircraft  hiding  below  the  curve  of 
the  Earth  or  in  low-lying  valleys. 

Brovim  said  Congress  has  recently  been 
asked  for  funding  to  begin  testing  the  Over- 
the-Horizon-Back-Scatter  radar.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  back  scatter  system  in 
Alaska,  as  well  as  more  AW  ACS  coverage. 

"I'd  say  100  percent  of  people  who  would 
visit  the  Mountain  (NORAD  station  in  Colo- 
rado) believe  we  have  an  effective  air  de- 
fense. And  that's  just  not  true, "  he  said. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Alaska  is  the 
closest  land  mass  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
I  pointed  out  earlier.  Alaskan  territory 
actually  comes  within  2  miles  of 
Soviet-controlled  land.  How  can  we 
ignore  this  absolute  vulnerability  ot 
American  sovereignty  by  denying  it 
sufficient  protection? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  decision  to 
shoot  down  the  Korean  airliner  was 
not  made  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Soviet  authority,  then  it  is  an  example 
of  bureaucratic  bungling  unparalleled 
in  the  postwar  era.  Soviet  air  defenses 
tracked  the  747  for  2V2  hours  without 
ever  being  able  to  identify  what  kind 
of  aircraft  it  was,  and  it  turns  out  they 
did  not  care  if  it  was  military  or  civil- 
ian. They  evidently  did  not  consult 
international  flight  schedules  to  see 
which  airlines  might  be  aloft  at  the 
time.  Nor  did  they  request  assistance 
over  the  air  traffic  control  link  be- 
tween the  Siberian  mainland  and 
Japan.  If  the  final  decision  to  kill  in- 
nocent civilians  in  a  lost  airplane  was 
made  under  these  circumstances,  then 
it  appears  that  the  Soviet  military  op- 
erate in  a  world  all  their  own,  one  that 
leaves  officers  unequipped  or  unable 
to  deal  with  situations  not  found  in 
their  "book." 

Mr.  President,  one  must  ask  why  did 
it  take  the  Soviets  so  long  to  respond 


to  U.S.  demands  for  an  explanation  of 
this  massacre?  It  may  indicate  dissen- 
sion within  the  Politburo  over  how  to 
respond  officially  to  the  international 
denunciations.  Andropov's  relations 
with  the  military  may  not  be  entirely 
smooth.  If  this  is  true,  then  President 
Andropov  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  con- 
solidating his  control.  What  meaning  a 
schism  in  the  Kremlin  has  for  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  relations,  and  for  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  world  in  the  nuclear  age,  is 
something  we  must  carefully  consider. 
I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  this  in- 
cident is  not  an  indication  that  the 
Soviet  military  is  no  longer  collared 
even  by  the  minimal  restraint  of  the 
Communist  civilian  government. 

Mr.  President,  when  KAL  flight  007 
was  shot  down  it  was  employing  an  In- 
ertial  navigational  system;  in  other 
words,  a  self-guiding  system.  It  had 
not  been  close  enough  to  establish 
radar  contact  with  Japan  and  was 
more  or  less  operating  in  the  "blind." 
Had  radar  contact  been  established, 
the  exact  position  and  identity  of  the 
flight  would  have  been  known  to  the 
Japanese  and  any  corrections  in  the 
flight  path,  if  necessary,  could  have 
been  made.  Obviously,  the  sooner 
radar  contact  is  made  with  the  Japa- 
nese, the  sooner  actual  positions  can 
be  verified  for  all  flights  that  use  this 
route  every  day.  Again,  I  emphasize 
that  the  use  of  U.S.  military  radar  to 
assist  in  avoiding  tragedies  such  as  the 
one  which  we  now  lament,  appears  to 
this  Senator  to  make  considerable 
sense. 

Radar  coverage  and  flight  safety 
could  be  enhanced  and  tragic  incidents 
avoided  if  the  Japanese  were  allowed 
to  establish  remote  radar  installations 
on  a  chain  of  islands  known  to  most 
people  as  the  Kurile  Islands.  Four  is- 
lands associated  with  that  chain  were 
internationally  recognized  as  Japanese 
territory  until  World  War  II.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  even  after  Japan 
had  officially  capitulated,  the  Soviets 
remained  on  the  offensive  until  every 
island  between  Hokkaido,  Japan  and 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  was  occu- 
pied. Today,  the  Soviet  Union  still  ex- 
ercises administration  over  those  is- 
lands and  maintains  a  significant  mili- 
tary presence  there. 

In  fact,  as  a  matter  of  further  inter- 
est, the  Soviet-Japanese  peace  treaty 
has  been  held  up  pending  resolution  of 
the  four  northern  islands  in  the  area. 
In  the  near  future.  I  will  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  affirming  Japan's 
claim  and  renouncing  the  Soviets'  oc- 
cupation of  those  four  islands  near 
Japan,  commonly  called  the  northern 
territories.  A  friendly  presence  on 
these  islands  will  add  greatly  to  the  se- 
curity of  air  and  sea  travel  in  this  area 
and  possibly  prevent  future  acts  of 
hostility  that  may  endanger  the  lives 
of  innocent  civilians. 
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Madam  President,  we  have  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  discuss- 
ing this  heinous  act,  and  now  I  feel  we 
should  discuss  appropriate  punitive 
measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  yielded  an  additional  4  minutes,  to 
be  charged  against  the  time  set  aside 
for  general  debate  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
told  that  only  8  minutes  remain.  Can 
the  Chair  tell  me  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  happy  to  yield  2  minutes 
from  this  side,  if  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  anxious  to  do 
that,  but  the  chairman  is  absent  from 
the  floor  because  of  a  meeting  I  asked 
him  to  attend,  so  I  feel  an  obligation 
to  inquire  about  the  amount  of  time 
remaining  and  perhaps  to  consult  with 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  8  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  39 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  happy  to  yield  4  minutes 
to  his  friend  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

One  area  which  I  am  particularly  fa- 
miliar with  and  find  ambiguous  is  our 
policy  regarding  petroleum  product 
exports.  In  December  of  J.982,  we  ex- 
ported more  petroleum  products  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  than  we  did  to  Korea  3 
months  later.  Furthermore,  while  ex- 
porting valuable  refined  petroleum 
products,  consisting  primarily  of  pe- 
troleum coke  used  for  steel  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  we  simultaneously  denied 
our  ally,  Korea,  crude  oil  that  would 
significantly  contribute  to  their 
energy  security  and  the  overall  strate- 
gic security  of  the  Pacific  rim. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  pending  that  would  pro- 
hibit future  exports  of  U.S.  petroleum 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  must 
assimie  that  these  U.S.  refined  petro- 
leum products  exported  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses—maybe even  in  the  very  fighters 
which  blasted  KAL  flight  007  from  the 
skies. 

In  the  interest  of  time.  I  now  with- 
draw my  amendment  to  the  resolution. 
Instead,  I  am  today  writing  President 
Reagan,  urging  him  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  cut  off  such  refined 
petroleum  product  exports  to  the  Rus- 
sians. He  has  the  power  and  authority 
to  direct  that  export  licenses  for  these 


items,  which  recently  average  approxi- 
mately 10,000  barrels  per  day,  be 
stopped.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ana- 
lyze my  proposed  amendment  and  join 
me  in  urging  the  President  to  halt 
such  export  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  as  a  man 
whose  family  and  friends  live  just  20 
minutes'  flight  time  from  Siberia  for  a 
Soviet  SS-20  nuclear  missile,  and  as  a 
Senator  who  represents  a  State  with 
territory  a  mere  2  nautical  miles  from 
Russian  borders,  I  feel  that  a  truthful 
Soviet  explanation  of  this  tragedy  is 
the  minimum  we  should  expect.  The 
danger  presented  to  Alaskans  specifi- 
cally cannot  be  ignored.  Since  1978, 
the  number  of  Soviet  aircraft  invading 
U.S.  airspace  over  my  State  of  Alaska 
alone  is  about  50  percent  higher  than 
the  number  of  similar  intrusions  over 
the  entire  continental  United  States 
during  the  same  period. 

In  the  nuclear  era,  the  callous  disre- 
gard the  Soviet  Union  has  exhibited 
for  human  life  threatens  the  future  of 
the  entire  world.  It  has  to  affect  how 
we  perceive  the  Soviets.  The  interna- 
tional community  has  been  fair,  firm, 
and  pragmatic.  If  the  Soviets  fail  to  re- 
spond in  the  same  way,  no  people  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  other 
than  as  a  savage  threat  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  a  safer,  more  stable 
world. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  has 
the  Senator  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2135,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  consider  a 
request. 

We  are  about  to  have  a  vote  on  each 
of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  Helms 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  move  to  table  each  of  those  divi- 
sions, as  indeed  I  planned  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment  itself,  had  it  not 
been  divided.  Rather  than  go  through 
them  one  at  a  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
put  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
one  motion  to  table  will  suffice  to 
produce  a  vote  to  table  on  each  divi- 
sion of  the  amendment  and  that  one 
show  of  seconds  will  be  adequate  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  each 
motion. 

Does  the  Senator  object  to  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  see  the  minority  leader  on  the 
floor  at  this  moment.  Let  me  advise 
him  that  I  intend  to  do  that. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  I  have  4 
minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  and  admira- 
tion to  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  His 
only  problem  was  that  the  speech  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  my 
amendment. 

The  amendment  does  not  mandate 
the  President  to  take  action.  It  just 
tells  the  President,  in  effect,  "We  will 
support  you  if  you  will  do  this,  if  you 
will  do  that." 

I  could  not  quite  follow  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Senator  in  his  comments, 
particularly  with  reference  to  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  amendment  proposes 
breaking  off  START  negotiations.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  the  negotiations 
be  suspended.  We  say  that  we  should 
go  to  the  negotiations  and  make  the 
Soviets  face  reality.  To  the  contrary, 
this  amendment  will  strengthen  those 
negotiations. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  Senator  could  possibly 
vote  against  a  proposal  to  factor  the 
atrocities  and  the  violations  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  consideration  of  what- 
ever we  are  negotiating.  If  the  Soviets 
will  take  steps  to  avoid  there  actions, 
then  our  confidence  in  the  negotia- 
tions and  in  the  product  of  the  negoti- 
ations will  be  strenghened.  This 
amendment  is  a  confidence-building 
proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  read  a 
letter  from  the  State  Department.  He 
did  not  say  who  wrote  it.  He  certainly 
did  not  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  read  it,  let  alone 
signed  it.  I  do  not  know  who  is  talking. 
But  I  will  say  this:  Part  of  the  problem 
with  respect  to  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  the  U.S.  State 
Department  over  the  years.  They  are 
the  ones  who  gave  us  d6tente,  for  ex- 
ample. They  are  the  ones  who  said, 
"Don't  do  anything;  don't  say  any- 
thing," during  the  time  the  Soviets 
were  building  up  their  military  capa- 
bility so  that  they  are  a  threat  to  the 
entire  world. 

The  Senator  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  we  must  not  have  a  con- 
frontation. I  do  not  understand  what 
he  is  talking  about.  There  is  a  confron- 
tation, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is 
already  in  effect.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  said  so.  They  have  said,  "We  are 
going  to  shoot  down  another  plane  if 
you  get  in  our  air  zone."  They  have 
said  that  the  United  States  is  to 
blame.  At  is  already  an  East-West  con- 
frontation. 

I  would  be  interested  in  seeing  how 
Senators  explain  to  their  constituents, 
when  they  get  home,  why  they  voted 
against  any  of  these  propositions. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  now  substantial  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  were  in  the  process  of  vio- 
lating the  SALT  II  agreements  by  test- 
ing the  PL-5.  and  they  said  they  were 
going  to  shoot  down  the  EC- 135  be- 
cause it  might  be  able  to  detect  their 
violation  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  exactly  right.  I 
discussed  that  at  length  in  my  state- 
ment earlier  today.  The  shooting  down 
of  the  KAL  007  is  a  coverup  for  Soviet 
SALT  violations. 

I  do  not  Itnow  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Senate,  when  we  say  we  must  not 
do  this,  when  we  seem  to  stand  back 
timidly  and  fearfully  against  taking  a 
stand. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  might  also  say  that  the  Soviets  are 
now  headed  by  Mr.  Andropov,  who  for 
the  last  15  years  was  in  charge  of  the 
KGB. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  We  must  not  be  surprised  when 
a  lifelong  terrorist  uses  terror  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  we  are  living  in  a 
dreamworld  if  we  think  we  should  not 
consider  any  of  this  evidence. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  on  one  point:  It  is  not  a 
dreamworld;  it  is  a  nightmare  world 
unless  we  face  the  reality  I  have  been 
describing. 
Madam  President,  how  much  time 

do  I  have  remaining?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty 
seconds. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  it  back.  Let  us 

vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
before  we  vote.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  that  would  summarize 
some  observations  made  this  morning. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  From 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  From  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Madam  President,  this  morning  at 
10  a.m..  when  we  commenced  this 
debate,  I  rose  to  state,  first,  that  this 
resolution  declares  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  committed  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law. 

I  further  stated  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  no  such  charge  has  ever 
issued  from  this  Chamber  and  that 
any  dilution  of  the  elemental  charge 
would  not  enhance  the  power  of  the 
resolution;  it  would  indeed  diminish  it 
and  dilute  it. 

If  we  are  to  ask  the  Executive  to  act 
with  force  and  range,  we  need  only  de- 
clare our  judgment  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed  that,  when  the  Presi- 
dent sigr\s,  he  concurs,  and  that  it 
thereupon  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  to  act,  to  execute. 
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Madam  President.  I  a'so  noted  that 
this  is  a  relatively  new  concept  in 
international  law.  It  only  emerges  as  a 
doctrine  agreed  upon  by  major  parties 
at  the  Nuremberg  tribunals  which  fol- 
lowed the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

However,  it  is  law.  Whitman's  Digest 
of  International  Law  gives  the  follow- 
ing definition,  citing  Quincy  Wright 
and  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  It  defines  crime  under 
international  law  as  follows: 

A  crime  against  international  law  is  an  act 
committed  with  intent  to  violate  a  funda- 
mental interest  protected  by  international 
law  or  with  knowledge  that  the  act  will 
probably  violate  such  an  interest  and  which 
may  not  be  adequately  punished  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  normal  criminal  jutisdiction  of 
any  state. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  clearly  did  violate  a  fundamen- 
tal interest  protected  by  international 
law.  I  cited  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Convention  and  protocols 
thereto  as  listed  in  the  international 
agreement  of  the  United  States  en- 
forced on  January  1.  1983.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  one  such  nation. 

I  now  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  remarkable  and  industrious 
office  of  the  Senate  Historian  in  this 
very  brief  time  has  conducted  a  com- 
puter research  of  the  records  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  which  only  go  back  10 
years,  but  it  is  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
never  used  the  word  "crime"  in  a 
charge  against  another  nation. 

This  is  a  new  and  important  event,  if 
we  could  only  get  it  into  our  heads. 
The  Senate  has  never  done  it. 

Madam  President,  I  have  to  tell  you 
I  spoke  to  the  American  Law  Division 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
That  incomparable  body  was  not  able 
to  report  any  previous  action  of  this 
kind. 

I  regret  to  say.  Madam  President, 
that  we  called  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  who,  after  all, 
should  be  better  informed  in  such 
matters  and  more  alert  to  them  on  a 
day  that  this  resolution  is  in  the 
Chamber  but  as  usual.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Legal  Adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  out  to 
lunch.  The  legal  adviser  himself  was 
literally  out  to  lunch.  He  had  two  as- 
sistants who  might  as  well  have  been 
for  all  the  help  they  could  provide. 

I  wish  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
whom  we  have  such  admiration  in  this 
Chamber,  to  do  that.  If  we  are  going 
to  adopt  the  resolution  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  this  body,  per- 
haps without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  any  democratic  parliament,  his 
legal  advisers  had  better  take  note,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  ask  that  the  con- 
crete proposals  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  not  be 


included,  in  order  that  the  Executive 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  seek 
the  widest  range  of  retribution,  repa- 
ration, and  recompense,  and  if  they 
would  please  answer  the  phone  from 
time  to  time,  else  this  action  become 
derisory.  It  will  not  be,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  see  that  it  is  not,  but 
I  hope  he  will  take  note. 

So  I  sum  up,  and  I  hope  it  would  be 
heard,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  never  in  its 
history  declared  another  nation  to  be 
guilty  of  a  crime.  In  the  heading  of 
the  resolution  it  refers  to  a  joint  reso- 
lution condemning  Soviet  criminal  de- 
struction of  the  Korean  civil  airliner. 
In  the  resolution  clauses  it  says.  No.  1, 
that  the  United  States  hereby  con- 
demns the  Soviet  crime  of  destroying 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
history  here. 

Finally.  I  remind  us  that  the  idea  of 
crime  under  international  law,  the  ex- 
istence of  crime  for  which  individuals 
may  be  held  accountable,  arose  at  the 
Nuremberg  tribunal  and  no  nation  so 
insisted  on  the  proposition  as  did  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  we  now  find  guilty  of  such  a 
crime. 

Madam  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  wishes  to  have 
some  time  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, I  would  appreciate  the  Senator 
yielding  time. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Madam  President.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  pending  resolutioa.  To  begin 
with.  Madam  President,  shooting 
down  an  unarmed  passenger  jet  *ith 
269  people  aboard  surely  represents  an 
enormous  crime,  not  only  against  the 
Government  and  people  of  South 
Korea  but  against  all  civilized  coun- 
tries participating  in  international 
travel. 

It  all  began  as  an  incomprehensible 
act  and  it  has  become  even  more  so 
with  each  passing  day.  Now  the  Sovi- 
ets are  engaged  in  air  and  sea  maneu- 
vers off  the  coast  of  Sakhalin  in  order 
to  repulse  efforts  to  obtain  bodies 
from  that  massacre  and  whatever  evi- 
dence there  may  be  to  shed  additional 
light  on  the  fate  of  KAL  flight  007. 
The  Soviet  leaders  seem  bent  on  risk- 
ing provocation  with  Japanese  forces 
there,  even  as  we  speed  a  specialized 
vessel  to  the  scene  to  seek  the  planes 
black  boxes. 

For  2  weeks  now.  Madam  President, 
the  world  community  has  watched  the 
Soviet  Government's  struggle  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  great  human  tragedy 
in  human  terms.  But  while  regret  has 
been  expressed  over  the  loss  of  life, 
Soviet  officials  accept  no  blame,  offer 
no  official  apology,  and  reject  any  sug- 
gestion of  compensation  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims.  For  reasons  the  rest 


of  the  world's  people  are  unable  to 
comprehend,  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
unable  to  deal  with  this  event's  after- 
math, as  can  be  expected  of  any  civil- 
ized society.  Now  the  world  has  gained 
fresh  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
Soviet  leaders'  mindset:  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  collective  error  on 
their  part,  only  on  the  part  of  others 
outside  their  fold.  Their  attempts  to 
justify  their  action  in  the  face  of 
worldwide  condemnation  are  at  once 
bewildering  and  illuminating.  It  makes 
me  wonder.  Madam  President,  wheth- 
er the  Soviet  leaders  subconsciously 
believe  that  to  admit  the  concept  of 
fallibility— even  as  a  possibility— would 
bring  down  their  entire  edifice  of 
Marxist  belief. 

To  our  minds  it  is  irrational  to  sug- 
gest we  would  employ  a  civilian  pas- 
senger plane— with  women,  children, 
even  infants  and  citizens  of  many  na- 
tions aboard— to  gather  military  intel- 
ligence in  such  a  clumsy  fashion.  To 
the  Soviet  leaders,  however,  it  is  the 
only  explanation  possible  for  what 
they  surely  must  realize  now  was  an 
egregious  blunder  in  their  long-term 
foreign  policy  aims. 

Certainly  this  outrage  has  strength- 
ened American  resolve  to  protect  our 
own  interests,  and  those  of  our  allies, 
in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere  in  the 
free  world. 

But  our  anger  over  this  provocation 
cannot  deter  us  from  the  pursuit  of 
arms  control  and  an  end  to  nuclear 
competition  in  the  instruments  of  war, 
even  though  it  does  cast  a  pall  over 
the  prospects  for  success  any  time 
soon  in  these  objectives. 

In  the  longer  view,  the  loss  of  KAL 
flight  007  should  be  especially  enlight- 
ening to  Third  World  countries  as 
they  evaluate  two  quite  different  value 
systems.  An  open  society  can  accept 
the  possibility  of  error— human  and 
technical.  A  closed  society  can  only 
accept  the  worst,  the  most  conspirato- 
rial view  of  the  ordinary  mishappen- 
ings  of  everyday  life.  That  lesson 
should  not  be  lost  on  unalined  nations. 
Madam  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. 

Madam  President,  so  much  has  been 
said  by  so  many,  more  eloquent  than  I, 
here  in  this  Chamber,  and  I  will  make 
no  attempt  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  I  will  conclude  by  directing 
my  following  remarks  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Like  many  Ameri- 
cans, including  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  love  the  Russian  people.  I  am 
sure  that  among  the  Russian  people 
themselves  the  feeling  is  mutual.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  see  their  lead- 
ers redeem  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  this  is  at  the  least  to  admit 
their  grevious  error,  apologize  for 
what  they  did,  and  offer  just  compen- 


sation   to   those    who    have   suffered 
losses. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
take  that  step,  that  step  which  will 
redeem  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
the  international  community,  so  that 
they  might  effectively  represent  their 
people  in  dealing  with  leaders  of  other 
nations— hopefully  toward  a  lasting 
world  peace. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  wonder  jf  I  could  not  ask  my  friend 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  law  is  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  violence  in 
the  resolution  of  disputes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  definite- 
ly it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  say  this  is 
criminal  behavior,  that  there  is  a  court 
we  can  go  to  and  where  the  Soviet 
Union  can  acknowledge  or  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  might  add. 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
who  controls  the  time,  that  we  have  to 
come  to  a  point  where  we  look  to  the 
conference  table  and  to  the  courts  of 
law  as  the  ultimate  places  of  solution 
of  any  international  disputes,  and  to 
the  point  where  we  will  not  look 
beyond  the  conference  table  or  the 
courts  for  any  solution;  and  that 
means  that  the  leaders  of  the  world 
must  adopt  an  attitude  which  will 
eliminate  war  and  violence  as  alterna- 
tives to  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  So- 
viets may  show  that  they  do  believe  in 
that  basic  concept  of  peace. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  law. 

Will  the  Senator  not  allow  me  to 
amend  his  remarks  to  say  "the  confer- 
ence table  or  the  judicial  tribunal"? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  At  the  Senator's 
suggestion.  I  will  be  happy  to  so 
amend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  2  minutes  on  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  the  barbaric 
attack  by  a  Soviet  military  aircraft  on 
an  unarmed,  nonmilitary  passenger 
aircraft  during  a  time  of  peace  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  deadly  temperment  of 
our  times.  The  preoccupation  of  wars 
and  the  unabated  preparedness  for 
war  for  the  greater  part  of  this  centu- 
ry has  ingrained  deep  feelings  of  inse- 
curity in  the  world. 

It  is  out  of  this  environment  of  fear 
and  distrust  that  military  responses 
like  the  Soviet  jet  fighter  attack  on 
the  South  Korean  commercial  passen- 
ger airliner  are  triggered.  Even  though 
the  South  Korean  nation  is  not  at  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed,  no 


major  power  in  the  world  has  declared 
war  on  the  Soviet  Union,  ih.  rjies  of 
engagement  for  unidentifieJ  a  rcraft 
over  Soviet  territory  called  for  me- 
thodically destroying  a  harmless  jet- 
liner speeding  through  tne  night 
toward  its  destination  in  Seoul,  Korea 
The  result  is  the  tragic  loss  cf  269 
international  travelers  who  were  on 
that  flight. 

The  barbarism  and  inhumanitj  of 
this  act  was  underscored  by  the  lack  of 
evidence  of  any  concern  by  the  Soviet 
Government  for  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  were  passengers  on  thi. 
aircraft.  To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Government 
or  any  of  the  pilots  involved  ordered 
or  engaged  in  a  search  and  rescue 
effort  to  save  the  victims  of  this 
wanton  act.  This  is  a  crime  of  the 
highest  order  by  all  international  con- 
ventions in  war  or  peace.  It  was  delib- 
erate; it  was  murderous;  and  it  should 
be  investigated  and  pursued  in  world 
courts. 

It  is  my  unoerstanding  that  the 
South  Korean  Government,  which 
does  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  requested  the 
United  States  to  request  for  them  that 
a  search  be  joined.  This  request  was 
made,  bn"  ."^c  no  avail. 

The  stanj*"  f  the  Soviet  Union  in 
guarding  its  .sovereign  waters  is  carried 
to  the  most  insensitive  and  ridiculous 
heights  in  their  refusal  to  allow  recov- 
ery of  the  dead  in  iheir  waters.  Search 
efforts  have  been  confined  to  picking 
from  international  waters  and  the  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  washing  up  on  the 
beaches  of  Japan.  Clearly,  the  total 
disregard  for  civilized  conventions 
should  be  brought  before  the  interna- 
tional courts  and  forums. 

A  crime  has  been  conmiitted.  and 
where  a  crime  of  this  magnitude  is 
thrust  on  our  senses  it  is  only  human 
to  hold  in  contempt  those  who  would 
allow  the  execution  of  this  act  of  vio- 
lence. But  these  feelings  of  contempt, 
revulsion,  and  horror  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  cause  even  greater  tensions. 
Our  course  must  be  within  the  law. 
The  law  must  prevail.  Our  pursuit  of 
this  crime  must  be  before  the  interna- 
tional courts  of  law.  Clearly  for  the 
sake  of  mankind's  future,  one  must  be 
mindful  of  the  need  to  reduce  the  gov- 
ernment mindset  that  prompted  a 
nation  to  act  with  force  rather  than 
law. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  very 
grave  matter  and  complicated  facts, 
but  our  committee— and  I  commend 
each  one  of  them  for  the  very  fine  way 
in  which  they  ferreted  out  this  situa- 
tion—has brought  us  a  clean,  clear-cut 
resolution  for  consideration  to  meet 
the  situation  with  reference  to  e.s,sen- 
tially  a  statement,  which  is  what,  in 
substance,  it  is. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  even 
though  amendments  alone  have  merit. 
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such  as  agriculture  matters  that  are 
acute  and  we  are  all  so  interested  in, 
they  should  not  be  offered  now  to 
divide  the  issues  and  run  into  really 
what  is  the  passage  of  laws  pertaining 
to  economics  and  all  on  this  horrible 
thing  tr.at  happened. 

We  ought  to  speak  as  clearly  as  we 
can.  it  seems  to  me— one  voice  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope 
this  matter  can  be  passed  this  after- 
noon by  an  overwhelming  vote  and  go 
to  conference  and  soon  be  on  the 
President's  desk. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  yield 
me  a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  am  happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi.  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  and  I  have  served  together  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  many 
years.  His  historical  knowledge  of  im- 
portant Senate  positions  dates  back  to 
1946.  His  appeal  to  Senators  regarding 
the  importance  of  Congress  expressing 
one  voice  on  this  critical,  tragic  inter- 
national issue  is  most  persuasive.  Like 
Senator  Goldwater.  who  will  speak 
momentarily.  I  join  my  two  colleagues 
in  supporting  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
Senate.  The  President,  speaking  for 
America,  is  acting  in  unison  with  our 
allies  and  other  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

I,  too.  believe  that  these  amend- 
ments, indeed,  have  merit.  But,  at  this 
time— and  it  may  be  one  of  the  first 
times  since  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  truly  rallied  behind  a  Presi- 
dent in  a  strong  bipartisan  way  on  a 
major  matter  of  foreign  policy. 

Perhaps  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  who  has  a  corporate 
memory  on  this  subject,  might  make 
an  observation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he 
is  precisely  right.  And  that  is  precisely 
why  it  is  important  that  he  says  what 
he  does,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, in  my  view. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz  for  the 
great  service  he  has  done,  from  the 
time  it  t)ecame  known  in  Washington 
that  flight  KAL  007  had  gone  astray, 
in  making  known  to  the  American 
people  and  the  world  information 
about  this  episode  as  it  has  become 
known  by  the  American  Government. 
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Precisely  because  he  has  been  so 
forthright  and  so  prompt  in  present- 
ing this  information  as  it  has  become 
available  to  him.  I  am  concerned  that 
there  be  abroad  in  the  land  a  mistaken 
impression  that  the  United  States  has 
been  less  than  frank  about  revealing 
what  it  has  known.  Nothing  of  course 
could  be  further  from  the  truth— 
which  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  entirely  open  and  straightfor- 
ward with  respect  to  this  incident.  Ev- 
erything about  it  was  naturally  not 
known  immediately.  As  information 
has  arrived,  piece  by  piece,  and  been 
confirmed  to  the  best  of  the  Govern- 
ment's ability,  Secretary  Shultz  and 
others  in  our  Government  have  imme- 
diately made  it  available  to  the  press 
and  the  public. 

The  world  should  be  reminded  of 
this  very  openness  at  such  a  critical 
time,  because  it  is  this  openness  that 
has,  with  such  startling  clarity,  illus- 
trated just  how  culpable  the  Soviets 
are  in  this  episode. 

In  order  that  all  the  parts  of  this 
mosaic  of  information  may  be  made 
available  at  one  time— and  precisely  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  has  made  each  bit  of  informa- 
tion available  to  the  public— I  would 
hope,  and  I  do  recommend,  that  the 
State  Department  publish  as  soon  as 
possible  a  white  paper  setting  forth 
every  detail  of  this  story,  and  explain- 
ing to  the  maximum  extent  consistant 
with  national  security,  what  we  knew 
and  when  we  knew  it. 

A  white  paper  elaborating  every 
detail  would  be  an  immeasurable  aid 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  in  appreciating  not  only  the 
degree  of  culpability  for  which  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble in  world  forums,  but  simultaneous- 
ly just  how  open  and  accountable  the 
United  States  has  been  throughout. 

I  make  that  recommendation  and 
would  ask  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  might  agree  that  a  white  paper 
would  be  a  constructive  thing  to  do 
would  address  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  me  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  am  happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  and  more  if  he 
needs  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Huddle- 
ston  amendment  which  will  come  up, 
which  will  be  tabled.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land  and  if  we  can  get  our 
State  Department  and  the  President 
to  exercise  that  law.  it  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

I  am  not  overjoyed  with  this.  but. 
after  all.  foreign  policy  is  the  business 
of  our  President.  It  is  the  only  real  joy 
he  has.  And  when  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  and  when  he  has  spoken  as  he 
has  spoken— and  I  think  he  has  done  a 
good  job  with  it;  maybe  not  everything 


all  of  us  would  want— I  think  we 
should  support  him  because  I  believe, 
really,  that  the  worst  blow  we  can  give 
the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time  is  for 
both  Houses  of  our  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  the  job  that  is 
his  primary  and  major  job  in  that 
office  of  President,  to  help  originate 
our  foreign  policy.  He  is  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. That  is  a  constitu- 
tional statement;  it  is  not  ours. 

To  prove  my  position.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  the  War  Powers  Act  is 
unconstitutional  and  I  voted  against  it. 
But  in  this  case,  if  we  are  forced  on 
this  floor  to  vote  for  the  War  Power 
Act  or  the  President.  I  am  going  to 
support  the  President,  even  though  I 
happen  to  believe  he  is  wrong  in 
having  our  troops  in  Lebanon. 

But  I  asked  my  friend  from  New 
York  to  give  me  a  few  minutes  just  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  to  remember  that  this  is  not 
our  basic  business.  We  can  advise  and 
consent,  but  that  man  sitting  up  there 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  the 
man  that  has  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
He  is  the  only  man  in  this  country 
that  can  send  our  troops  to  war.  We 
cannot  do  it.  And  in  this  case,  again, 
even  though  we  are  not  probably  uni- 
versally overjoyed  with  what  the 
House  has  done,  it  coincides  with  what 
the  President  has  been  doing  and  is 
doing  and  I  intend  to  support  what  we 
are  doing  here. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona,  that  was  a  moving  and 
characteristic  response.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  have  heard  him  and  will 
follow  him  in  this  matter.  No  one  is 
more  deserving  of  respect. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Madam  President,  ever 
since  the  contemptible  downing  of  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  747,  there  have  been 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  take  spe- 
cific actions  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
action.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  these  suggestions  have  provided 
helpful  direction  to  the  President  as 
he  decides  how  to  send  a  strong  signal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  unac- 
ceptability  of  their  actions. 

As  I  look  over  the  strong  provisions 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Senator 
Helms,  I  find  that  I  am  supportive  of 
most  of  them.  They  are  consistent 
with  my  policy  of  strong  and  vigorous 
responses  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  I  cannot  vote 
for  their  inclusion  in  the  resolution 
being  offered  by  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. 

The  authors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 158  wisely  restricted  the  language 
of  the  resolution  to  support  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  President.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  resolution  leaves  the  pre- 
rogative to  impose  further  sanctions  in 
the  executive  branch  where  it  belongs. 
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under  the  Coristitution.  For  this 
reason,  and  no  other.  I  support  the 
House  companion  measure.  House 
Joint  Resolution  353.  which  is  essen- 
tially the  form  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
on  a  succinct  and  constitutionally  im- 
portant statement.  We  have  declared 
our  view  of  the  act  and  ask  that  the 
President  execute,  in  his  best  judg- 
ment, the  policy  decision  made  here. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  inquire,  after  the  division  of  the 
Helms  amendment,  the  Senate  is  faced 
with  seven  votes.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows,  I  feel  obligated  to 
table  or  attempt  to  table  each  of  those 
divisions  as  if  it  were  a  tabling  motion 
of  the  amendment  as  a  whole.  But 
rather  than  go  through  the  procedure 
at  each  step,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  one 
motion  to  table  may  apply  against 
each  of  the  seven  votes  produced  by 
the  division. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  one  show  of  seconds  suffice  to 
produce  a  rollcall  vote  on  each  motion. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  since  there  will  be  seven  votes 
back  to  back,  that  the  first  vote  be  15 
minutes  in  length  and  that  the  subse- 
quent votes  be  10  minutes  in  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  TABLE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  table  each  of  the  divi- 
sions within  the  Helms  amendment  as 
provided  for  in  the  unanimous-consent 
request  just  granted.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  DIVISION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  division  1.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  fMr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas). 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70. 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

CRoUcall  Vote  No.  245  Leg.] 
YEAS— 70 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforlh 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Bradley 

Chiles 

Cochran 

DeConcini 

Dodd 


Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

NAYS— 25 

East 

Heflin 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Levin 

McClure 

Mitchell 


Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasscr 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Nickles 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Specter 

Symms 

Wallop 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-5 

Cranston  Long  Tsongas 

Hollings  Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision 1  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  divi- 
sion 1  was  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  DIVISION  2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  division  2.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler).  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
are  necessarily  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69. 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  246  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Exon 


Armstrong 

Biden 

Bradley 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dole 

East 

Ford 


Cranston 
Hollings 


YEAS— 69 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Ka.ssebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Luear 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzf  nbaum 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

NAYS^26 

Gam 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Henin 

Helms 

Huddicston 

Huir.Dhicy 

Kast*n 

Levin 


Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Sufford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Mattingly 

McClure 

MitcheU 

Nickles 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Specter 

Symms 


NOT  VOTING— 5 


Long 
Pressler 


Tsongas 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision 2  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  divi- 
sion 2  was  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  DIVISION  3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  division  3.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  is  nece.s-sarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
stone the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr  Long)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  record  their  votes? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  May  we  have  the 
regialar  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  tally  the  roll. 
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Is  there  any  other  Senator  wishing 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  247  Leg.l 
YEAS-50 
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Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Blngammn 

Boschwitz 

Burdlck 

3yrd 

Chifee 

Dmnforth 

Denton 

Dole 

DomenicI 

Durenberger 

Easleton 

Evans 

Coldwater 

Gorton 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

East 


Cranston 
Hollings 


Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 


Hart 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Lax  alt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

NAYS— 45 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Crassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

NOT  VOTING-5 
Kennedy  Pressler 

Long 


Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Simpson 

Specter 

Symms 

Wallop 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Exon 

Pord 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 


Armstrong 

Dole 

East 

Gam 

Hatch 


Cranston 
Hollings 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision 3  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  divi- 
sion 3  was  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  DIVISION  ♦ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  division  4.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler.  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Rollings)  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82. 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No,  248  Leg.] 
YEAS-82 


Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasset)aum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mallingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

NAYS- 14 

Heflin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Laxalt 


NOT  VOTING-4 

Long 
Pressler 


Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Rar.dolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

WeicJier 

Wilson 


Nickles 
Simpson 
Symms 
Zorlnsky 


Stennis 
Stevens 
Thurmond 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chiles 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dole 

East 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision 4  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  divi- 
sons  4  was  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  DIVISION  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  division  5.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Rollings)  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  249  Leg.l 
YEAS-60 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 


Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 


Bumper; 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boschwitz 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 


Evans 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mathias 


Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 


Tower 
Trible 
Tsongas 

NAYS-36 

Exon 

Pord 

Gam 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kasten 


Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 


Levin 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Nickles 

Pryor 

Simpson 

Specter 

Symms 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Long 
Pressler 


Cranston 
Rollings 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision 5  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  divi- 
sion 5  was  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  DIVISION  6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  division  6.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  250  Leg.] 
YEAS-66 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

EUigleton 

Evans 

Exon 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bradley 

Chiles 

Cohen 

D'.Amato 


Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

NAYS— 29 

DeConcini 

Dole 

East 

Ford 

Gam 

Hatch 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Wamer 

Wilson 


Hawkins 

Heflin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kasten 


Levin 

Mattingly 

Melcher 

Mitchell 


Cranston 
Glenn 


Murkowski 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Specter 


Symms 

Weicker 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING— 5 


Hollings 
Long 


Pressler 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision 6  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  divi- 
sion 6  was  agreed  to. 

.*VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  DIVISION  7 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  division  7.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings)  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  251  Leg.] 
YEAS-52 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Bingaman 

Boschwitz 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Goldwater 

Gorton 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

East 

Exon 


Cranston 
Glenn 


Proxmlre 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Stafford 

stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Wamer 


Hart 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

NAYS— 43 

Ford 

Gam 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mattingly 

NOT  VOTING-5 
Hollings  Pressler 

Long 


McClure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Specter 

Symms 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di 
vision  7  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.   BAKER.   Madam   President,   I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  divi- 
sion 7  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  couple  of  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
the  following  questions  of  the  majori- 
ty leader: 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  administration 
supports  the  tabling  of  all  amend- 
ments to  this  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Madam  President, 
and  as  late  as  this  afternoon  just 
before  this  series  of  votes  began,  I  re- 
confirmed that  with  the  President's 
principal  staff  and,  indeed,  the  nota- 
tion on  my  advisory  calendar  here 
during  the  vote  showed  that  the  ad- 
ministration, the  leadership  on  this 
side,  and  the  jurisdictional  commit- 
tees, supported  tabling  in  each  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  next  question  is:  Will  the  major- 
ity leader  state  at  this  time  what  the 
program  is  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Madam  President. 
We  will  finish  this  resolution  today, 
God  willing,  and  I  think  we  can,  and  I 
hope  Members  who  did  not  feel  abso- 
lutely required  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments would  not  do  so  because  I  know 
many  Members  have  commitments 
they  must  keep  and  some  have  planes 
they  have  to  catch. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  not  offer  mine. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  hope  others  will  follow  that 
example. 

In  that  case,  we  might  be  able  to 
finish  this  resolution  by  5:30  p.m.  or  6 
p.m. 

I  would  not  expect  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  do  anything  else  today. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. However,  instead  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  go  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
bill,  which  is  S.  869.  I  think  it  is  possi- 
ble, although  not  yet  fully  determined, 
that  we  can  get  a  time  agreement  on 
that  measure,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
the  necessity  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Then  on  Monday,  if  I  may  say  so,  I 
would  expect  the  Senate  to  come  in  at 
noon  or  thereabouts  and  be  on  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill. 

Mr.   BYRD.   I   thank   the   majority 
leader. 
Madam  President,  have  the  yeas  and 
■    nays  been  ordered  on  final  passage  of 
this  resolution? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  an 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  the  time  available  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  resolution 
under  the  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2134 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston), for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2134: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■•(9)  declares  its  intent  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  Soviet  official  presence  within  the 
United  States  in  order  to  establish  real 
equivalence  with  the  official  United  States 
presence  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  fact  there  has  been  a 
trend  developing  here  in  the  Senate 
relative  to  possible  amendments  to 
this  resolution,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  consider  at  least  one  more 
amendment. 

I  know  the  entire  body  here  recog- 
nizes it  is  appropriate  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
express  their  position  relating  to  the 
horrendous  act  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
shooting  down  an  unarmed  commer- 
cial airliner  and  destroying  269  inno- 
cent people  who  were  aboard  that  air- 
plane. 

The  President  has  proposed  certain 
actions  that  will  be  taken  that  will  ex- 
press the  revulsion  of  the  American 
people  for  this  kind  of  act. 

I  believe,  however,  we  should  do 
more  than  the  President  has  suggest- 
ed, as  did  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  amendment  that  I 
offer  is  one  that  was  originally  includ- 
ed in  some  similarity  in  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, but  which  he  altered  and  struck 
from  his  amendment  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  offering  one  very  similar. 
This  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Goldwater.  the  chairman  of 
the    Intelligence    Committee    of    the 
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Senate.  Senator  Leahy.  Senator 
INOUYE,  Senator  Exon.  Senator 
Chiles.  Senator  Helms,  Senator 
Pryor.  Senator  Wilson,  and  myself 
and.  perhaps,  others  of  whom  I  have 
not  been  advised,  requesting  that  their 
names  be  included. 

This  amendment  would  declare  the 
intent  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
substantially  the  official  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
establish  a  level  of  equivalence  with 
the  U.S.  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
really  ought  to  be  passed  irrespective 
of  what  has  happened  with  the  Soviet 
action  against  the  Korean  airliner.. 
But  that  gives  an  added  impetus  for 
taking  this  particular  action. 

In  simpler  terms.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  total 
number  of  positions  available  to  the 
Soviet  Government  for  placement  of 
trained  intelligence  officers  in  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  we 
would  make  their  jobs  more  difficult, 
and  we  would  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  a  general  balance  between 
our  Nation's  representation  in  Russia 
and  their  representation  here. 

Today,  the  total  number  of  Soviet 
Government  employees  in  the  United 
States  is  about  1.000.  while  the 
number  of  U.S.  Government  employ- 
ees in  the  Soviet  Union  is  about  300. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  continue,  more  than  half  of 
the  Soviet  numbers  in  this  country  are 
attached  to  the  U.N.  Secretariat  and 
the  Soviet  U.N.  mission  and  these  we 
cannot  change  under  U.N.  policies. 
However,  the  official  presence,  which 
includes  Soviet  employees  of  Aeroflot. 
Amtorg.  the  Soviet  trade  corporation, 
and  other  Soviet  operations,  as  well  as 
the  diplomatic  corps,  leaves  a  disparity 
of  more  than  100  between  our  num- 
bers and  theirs. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
estimates  that  some  40  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Government  employees  here 
are  trained  professional  intelligence 
officers  of  the  Soviet  KGB  and  Soviet 
military  intelligence— the  GRU.  Many 
other  Soviet  officials  are  used  by  the 
KGB  and  GRU  to  perform  intelli- 
gence assignments. 

The  time  has  come  to  draw  the  line 
so  that  the  Soviets  can  no  longer  take 
advantage  of  the  imbalance  that  has 
existed  for  so  long  in  this  area. 

This  amendment  gives  us  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  can  think  of  no  better  ve- 
hicle tnan  this  resolution  of  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
Senate  to  express  its  will  in  this 
matter. 


I  would  also  like  to  address  questions 
that  might  be  raised  about  this 
amendment. 

First,  what  is  the  intended  meaning 
of  the  terms  "official  presence"  and 
"equivalence?" 

The  amendment  has  been  written  in 
order  to  include  employees  of  the 
Soviet  Government  who  are  assigned 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  not  limited 
to  accredited  diplomats.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  include  Soviet  Govern- 
ment employees  assigned  to  the 
United  Nations,  such  as  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment employees  working  at  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  and  the  Soviet  U.N. 
missions. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  Sovi- 
ets assigned  to  the  United  Nations  are 
used  by  Soviet  intelligence  and  include 
Soviet  intelligence  officers.  In  1979 
two  Soviet  employees  at  the  United 
Nations  without  diplomatic  immunity 
were  caught  redhanded  in  espionage 
and  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to 
jail.  They  were  later  exchanged  as 
part  of  an  international  arrangement. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Soviet  intelli- 
gence uses  the  United  Nations  for  espi- 
onage and  other  intelligence  purposes, 
the  diplomatic  and  political  costs  to 
the  United  States  of  attempting  to 
reduce  the  Soviet  official  presence  at 
the  United  Nations  are  probably  not 
worth  the  gains.  This  means  that  the 
amendment  will  not  affect  the  518 
Soviet  officials  currently  assigned  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  term  "official  presence"  does  in- 
clude more  than  just  Soviet  diplomats. 
For  example,  in  New  York  City  alone 
there  are  41  Soviet  Government  em- 
ployees assigned  to  the  Amtorg  Trad- 
ing Corporation.  Other  Soviet  com- 
mercial establishments  in  the  United 
States  employ  about  24  Soviet  nation- 
als. Beyond  that,  here  in  Washington 
the  Soviets  have  not  only  the  Embassy 
itself  and  its  compound  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  but  also  the  Office  of  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, Information  Department, 
Military  Office,  Maritime  Office,  Agri- 
culture Office,  Office  of  Fisheries  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Consular  Office.  There 
is  also  a  separate  Construction  Office. 
Many  of  the  Soviet  Government  em- 
ployees in  these  offices  are  not  accred- 
ited diplomats,  but  they  deserve  to  be 
counted  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  official  presence. 

According  to  statistics  as  of  August 
1.  1983.  there  were  461  Soviet  Govern- 
ment employees  assigned  to  the 
United  States,  not  counting  those  at 
the  United  Nations.  This  includes  16 
Tass  News  Agency  employees  and  18 
other  correspondents.  I  believe  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  count  these 
Soviet  Government  employees  in  de- 
termining "equivalence"  with  the  offi- 
cial U.S.  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  doubt  some  of  them  are  intelli- 
gence officers  or  agents;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  U.S.  journalist  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  working  for  the 


CIA.  Nevertheless,  there  are  enough 
other  positions  to  reduce  elsewhere, 
without  having  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
news  media. 

The  terms  "official  presence"  and 
"equivalence"  give  the  United  States 
the  flexibility  to  address  the  most  seri- 
ous aspects  of  the  imbalance.  This  re- 
quires including  more  than  just  ac- 
credited diplomats.  However,  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  including  every- 
one employed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment when  there  might  be  a  risk  of 
action,  for  example,  against  American 
journalists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Based  on  the  figures  as  of  August  1, 
the  action  required  by  the  amendment 
would  reduce  the  number  of  Soviet 
Government  employees  permitted  in 
the  United  States  by  about  100  in 
order  to  match  the  official  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  question  is  what  are  the 
risks  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
possible  Soviet  retaliation  against  U.S. 
officials  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  re- 
quired by  this  amendment  might 
result  in  some  kind  of  response  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  likelihood 
of  that  risk  has  been  taken  into  ac- 
count in  drafting  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  does  not 
expell  diplomats  or  require  any  other 
action  directed  at  specific  individuals. 
Instead,  it  reduces  the  permissible  ceil- 
ing to  a  level  equivalent  to  the  official 
U.S.  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  can  the  Soviets  object  to  action 
that  simply  enforces  the  normal  and 
accepted  principle  of  reciprocity? 
What  grounds  would  they  have  to  re- 
taliate against  a  rule  of  equivalence? 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  need  reasonable  grounds  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct,  but  this  amend- 
ment does  not  give  them  an  excuse  to 
retaliate. 

Equally  important,  by  including 
more  than  just  accredited  diplomats  in 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "official  pres- 
ence," the  amendment  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  lower  the  ceiling  for  Soviet  posi- 
tions by  focusing  on  the  Soviet  com- 
mercial establishments.  The  United 
States  has  no  office  in  the  Soviet 
Union  comparable  to  Amtorg.  the 
Soviet  commercial  establishment  in 
New  York  City.  Therefore,  the  Soviets 
would  not  have  a  convenient  target  to 
go  after  if  we  insisted  in  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  Amtorg  office. 

Overall,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
necessary  to  weigh  the  totality  of  the 
benefits  and  possible  risks  to  the 
United  States.  Reducing  the  Soviet  of- 
ficial presence  in  the  United  States  is 
not  a  symbolic  gesture,  because  the 
size  of  that  presence  creates  direct  and 
immediate  dangers  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Cutting 
back  on  the  numbers  will  clearly  in- 
hibit the  ability  of  Soviet  intelligence 
to  operate  in  this  country.  In  my  judg- 


ment, that  benefit  itself  outweighs  the 
risks. 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

A  recent  series  of  articles  by  the 
New  York  Times  described  the  nature 
and  extent  of  present  KGB  activities 
in  the  Western  democracies. 

The  Times  referred  to  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment report  which  concluded  that 
the  last  10  years  of  Western  technolo- 
gy collection  by  the  Soviet  intelligence 
agencies  have  saved  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  "hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars" and  "years  in  development  time." 
The  stolen  Western  technology  aided 
the  modernization  of  the  pact's  weap- 
ons industry,  weapons  performance, 
and  the  development  of  countermeas- 
ures  to  Western  military  capability. 

The  U.S.  Government  report  went 
on  to  say  that  the  manpower  levels 
which  Soviet  intelligence  agencies 
have  allocated  to  this  effort  "have  in- 
creased significantly  since  the  1970's 
to  the  point  where  there  are  now  sev- 
eral thousand  technology  collection 
officers  at  work.  These  personnel, 
under  various  covers  ranging  from  dip- 
lomats to  journalists  to  trade  officials, 
are  assigned  throughout  the  world." 

Evidence  indicates  that  among  legal 
Soviet  residents  of  Western  nations,  30 
to  40  percent  are  officers  in  the  KGB 
or  the  GRU,  the  Soviet  military  intel- 
ligence organization. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  has  a  duty  to  adopt  the  Hud- 
dleston  amendment  today.* 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  a 
couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky.  Senator  Huddleston,  in  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  declare  the 
intent  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
the  official  Soviet  presence  in  this 
country  to  the  approximate  level  of 
American  Government  employees  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  calculating  the 
number  of  Soviet  officials  in  the 
United  States,  we  would  naturally  ex- 
clude Soviet  representation  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 

Madam  President,  I  support  this 
measure  as  an  effective,  responsible 
protest  against  the  brutal  Soviet 
downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007,  killing  269  innocent  civilians. 
Equalizing  the  Soviet  official  presence 
in  the  United  States  with  that  of  our 
country  over  there  will  not  damage 
the  ability  of  the  two  nuclear  super- 
powers to  maintain  diplomatic  con- 
tacts. In  the  nuclear  age,  we  and  the 
Soviets  must  continue  to  talk  and  to 
negotiate,  above  all  in  the  area  of 
arms  control.  I  commend  again  Presi- 


dent Reagan's  refusal  to  delay  the 
Geneva  negotiations  on  strategic  and 
intermediate  range  weapons.  Never- 
theless, let  us  show  our  revulsion  and 
anger  in  deeds  as  well  as  word  •  •  •  as 
this  amendment  will  do. 

Let  me  review  the  statistics  provided 
by  the  FBI  on  the  Soviet  presence  in 
the  United  States.  Setting  aside  the 
518  Soviet  officials  accredited  to  the 
United  Nations,  there  are  some  454 
other  Soviet  Government  representa- 
tives living  and  working  in  the  United 
States.  That  later  figure  includes 
TASS  correspondents,  who  are  em- 
ployees of  the  Soviet  Government. 
The  FBI  informs  me  that  around  40 
percent  of  all  Soviet  employees  work 
for  various  intelligence  arms  of  their 
government. 

Madam  President,  I  recently  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  delegation 
headed  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conmiittee,  Senator  Pell.  A  cen- 
tral purpose  of  our  trip  was  to  do  what 
we  could  to  help  the  arms  control  situ- 
ation. Hardly  had  we  landed  in  the 
United  States  after  this  mission  of 
good  will  than  we  learned  of  the  terri- 
ble Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy. 

While  in  Moscow.  I  viewed  firsthand 
the  abysmal  conditions  under  which 
our  people  must  live  and  work.  I  wit- 
nessed the  tight  controls  over  the  lives 
of  American  officials.  We  have  only 
some  300  U.S.  Government  employees 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand, no  official  numerical  ceiling 
on  our  representatives,  but  there  may 
as  well  be.  Our  people  are  jammed  into 
overcrowded,  dilapidated,  appallingly 
inadequate  quarters. 

I  visited  with  many  of  them  last 
month  in  Moscow.  We  seem  to  make  it 
very  easy  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
accommodations  far  more  luxurious 
than  their  people  would  have  in  their 
own  country,  when  they  come  here, 
but  we  do  not  see  any  kind  of  recipro- 
cation. The  United  States  does  not  get 
anywhere  near  as  nice  accommoda- 
tions for  its  people.  Even  if  we  wanted 
to  send  more  people,  we  could  not 
until  new  facilities  are  available.  As 
far  as  I  could  see,  it  will  be  years  yet 
before  our  new  chancery  and  living 
quarters  will  be  completed.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets  are  quite  comforta- 
ble in  their  new  Embassy  compound. 

There  is  a  disparity  of  some  150  be- 
tween Soviet  and  American  Govern- 
ment employees  in  each  other's  coun- 
tries—again, excluding  the  enormous 
Soviet  U.N.  Mission  in  New  York.  A 
phased  reduction  of  the  Soviet  official 
presence  in  the  United  States  to  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  American 
employees  in  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  only  be  a  strong  signal  of  our  out- 
rage over  the  KAL  incident,  it  would 
contribute  to  balance  and  equity  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  the  treat- 
ment of  each  other's  representatives. 


Madam  President,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  here  today 
about  our  continued  pursuit  of  arms 
control  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Some 
have  alluded  to  alleged  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  arms  agreements  and  treaties. 

I  regret  this  exploitation  of  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy  to  attack 
the  arms  control  process.  Outrage  over 
this  callous  act  should  not  be  used  for 
such  purposes.  It  sullies  our  expres- 
sions of  grief  and  loss  over  the  victims. 

Frankly,  I,  too,  am  concerned  about 
ambiguous  and  unexplained  Soviet  be- 
havior regarding  the  unratified  SALT 

II  treaty  and  the  ABM  treaty.  But.  I 
refuse  to  allow  the  Korean  airliner 
episode  to  deflect  me  from  my  deter- 
mination to  support  mutual,  verifiable 
arms  agreements  that  strengthen 
American  security  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  war.  When  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
presented  Chairman  Yuri  Andropov 
with  a  statement  outlining  my  con- 
cerns about  arms  control  compliance.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  statement  to  Chairman  Andropov 
appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Even  though  it  should 
have  no  bearing,  the  Korean  Air  Lines 
incident  does  underline  a  fundamental 
reality  I  attempted  to  convey  to  Soviet 
leaders:  Their  lack  of  restraint  can  and 
will  erode  the  political  base  of  support 
for  the  arms  control  process  in  the 
United  States  unless  they  show  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  genuine  Ameri- 
can concerns  about  their  behavior. 
Unless  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  made 
to  understand  how  its  actions  affect 
American  attitudes,  I  fear  for  the 
future  of  arms  control.  What  a  monu- 
mental tragedy  it  would  be  if,  by  ig- 
noring basic  norms  of  international  be- 
havior and  by  refusing  to  respond  ap- 
propriately to  legitimate  American 
questions  about  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements,  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  destroy  the  broad  support  for 
arms  control  which  now  exists  in  this 
country. 

Madam  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sending  a  clear 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  can 
do  this  by  adopting  this  amendment  to 
equalize  official  representation. 


Exhibit  1 

Statement  to  Chairman  Yuri  Andropov 
(By  Senator  Patrick  Leahy) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  come  to  Moscow  for 
one  overriding  purpose:  to  underline  my 
deep  and  growing  concern  that  the  arms 
control  process  is  in  jeopardy. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  are  strong  advocates  of  verifiable  arms 
control  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  supported  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  and  I  earnestly  hope  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations will  soon  lead  to  equitable  agree- 
ments. 

However,  in  all  frankness.  I  must  tell  you 
that  questionable  Soviet  activity  regarding 
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existing  formal  and  informal  arms  agree- 
ments is  causing  me  increasing  concern.  Al- 
though there  are  important  issues  relating 
to  the  possible  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia,  my  main 
concerns  at  this  meeting  are  about  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  which  both  sides 
say  they  will  observe,  and  the  Anti  Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty. 

I  am  worried  by  reports  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  testing  two  new  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  when  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
permits  only  one.  Perhaps  even  more  worri- 
some for  the  future  of  verifiable  arms  con- 
trol is  the  level  of  encryption  of  telemetry 
from  Soviet  strategic  missile  tests.  Acces.s  to 
telemetry  is  necessary  to  verify  compliance 
with  important  provisions  of  SALT  II.  as 
well  as  any  future  treaty  with  qualitative 
limitations.  Recently,  there  have  also  been 
press  reports  of  the  construction  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  large  phased  array  radar 
in  a  location  which  could  be  inconsistent 
with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  debate 
these  matters.  My  intention  is  to  explain  to 
you  the  widening  distress  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate.  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  regarding  your  country's 
activities.  Arms  control  supporters  like 
myself  can't  defend  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess when  Soviet  behavior  raises  legitimate 
questions  which  remain  unaaswered. 

Not  only  may  the  political  basis  for  Amer- 
ican observance  of  SALT  II  thus  be  weak 
ened.  a  climate  is  being  created  which  will 
make  Senate  approval  of  any  future  arms 
agreement  much  more  difficult.  For  the 
United  States  to  ratify  any  treaty,  two- 
thirds  of  the  100  senators  must  agree. 
Whether  they  do  or  not  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  past  Soviet  arms  control  record. 

There  may  be  valid  explanations  for  all 
these  activities.  As  one  who  firmly  believes 
mutual,  verifiable  arms  reductions  and  limi- 
tations are  good  for  both  our  countries.  I 
urge  you  to  resolve  our  concerns.  This 
would  immeasurably  strengthen  those  in 
the  United  States  who  are  convinced  that 
arms  control  can  reduce  the  terrible  threat 
to  our  peoples  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Madam    Presi 
dent,    will    the    Senator    yield    me    a 
couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  2  min 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  became  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  because 
either  last  year  or  the  year  before  we 
held  hearings  before  the  Intelligence 
Committee  on  this  very  subject,  and 
what  the  amendment  states  is  already 
the  law. 

I  then  conferred  with  the  President 
and  told  him  he  had  this  weapon  he 
can  use  with  any  country,  the  equiva- 
lency of  diplomatic  representation, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  give  us 
an  accurate  figure  of  how  many  Sovi- 
ets are  working  in  this  country  against 
our  country.  But  we  do  have  slightly 
in  excess  of  200  in  the  whole  of  Russia, 
and  eyeball-to-eyeball  intelligence  just 
exists  over  there. 

So  this  is  already  the  law.  and  I 
would  just  like  to  impress  once  again 
on  the  President  that  he  has  this 
power  if  he  wants  to  use  it,  if  he  can 
get  the  timid  State  Department  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield 
fci  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes.  I  will 
yield. 

Madam  President,  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  make  the  same  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
make  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
moment  will  reserve  the  remainder  of 
his  time  I  make  three  points:  The 
overriding  one  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  us  to  send  the  Presi- 
dent this  measure  declaring  the  action 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a  crime  so 
that  he  may  sign  it  today;  that  in  2 
days  there  will  be  a  unanimous  action 
by  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  in  conformity. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate,  we  will  have  declared  the 
behavior  of  another  government  to  be 
a  crime.  No  stronger  action  could  be 
contemplated.  To  dilute  it  with  mat- 
ters extraneous  to  that  central  asser- 
tion seems  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  voting  to  keep  the  House  resolu- 
tion intact  and  not  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, to  be  the  wise  move. 

The  second  point  I  would  make. 
Madam  President,  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  is 
altogether  correct.  The  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  of  1982  gives  the  President 
not  just  the  power  that  he  has  to 
demand  parity,  but  instructs  him  to 
demand  parity  and  require  it  and 
obtain  it  if  necessary  by  refusing  the 
admission  of  foreign  diplomats  where 
there  is  not  parity. 

What  we  need  is  more  American  dip- 
lomats in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  this 
would  work  directly  contrary  to  that 
objective  and  policy,  or  should  be 
policy. 


Third.  Madam  President.  I  hope  we 
would  not  get  to  use  this  occasion  for 
minimal  concerns.  We  are  talking 
about  a  crime.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  accreditation  of  vice  coun- 
sels. 

There  are  crimes  going  on  right  now. 
Six  years  ago  in  this  body  I  introduced 
legislation,  and  have  done  -so  in  every 
Congress,  that  asks  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  force  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  soon  to  be  on  Mount 
Alto,  the  highest  site  in  the  District, 
to  stop  intercepting  phone  calls  of 
American  citizens,  including  Members 
of  this  body— a  crime  if  an  American 
does  it.  It  is  something  the  Soviets  do 
here,  in  New  York,  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  Chicago,  about  which  we  do 
nothing.  And  this  body,  filled  with 
brave  souls  in  these  matters,  has  not 
chosen  to  do  a  thing  about  that.  It 
seems  to  me  rather  more  relevant 
than  the  number  of  press  attaches  and 
KGB  agents. 

The  distinguished  chairman  says 
there  is  not  much  eyeballing  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  does  indeed  know  that  the 
principal  source  of  intelligence  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  They  can  have 
that  mailed  to  Toronto  if  they  really 
got  down  to  it. 

But.  without  in  anyway  wishing  to 
demean  the  purposes  of  this— I  know 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  as  frus- 
trated, as  all  of  us  have  been  after  our 
hearings  on  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, that  the  State  Department  has 
not  done  what  it  can  do  and  which  the 
law  directs  them  to  do— I  would,  even 
so,  suggest  that  this  is  an  inappropri- 
ate vehicle,  given  the  urgency  of  get- 
ting this  matter  to  the  President's 
desk  tonight.  Therefore,  reluctantly, 
because  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows  the  regard  with  which  I  hold 
him  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
knows  the  fear  in  which  I  hold  him, 
when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
completed  his  time,  I  shall  move  to 
table  the  resolution. 

(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  ask.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  For  the  reasons 
so  eloquently  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  seriously  con- 
sider withdrawing  his  amendment  so 
that  we  can  promptly  act  upon  the 
resolution  and  send  it  to  the  President 
for  his  signature,  as  he  had  hoped,  to- 
night. And  I  will  make  this  a.ssurance 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky:  that 


the  next  time  he  offers  his  proposal.  I 
will  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  me  for  a  minute,  I  will  tell 
him  that  I  will  give  him  that  opportu- 
nity. Because  if  the  fate  of  this 
amendment  is  what  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  others,  I  do  intend  to  offer  it  as 
a  subsequent  resolution. 

However,  in  view  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  support  this  amendment  so 
strongly,  that  it  is  necessary.  I  must 
say  that  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  the 
Soviet  ii.telligence  presence  in  this 
country  I  would  like  to  close  the  San 
PYancisco  Consulate,  and  I  originally 
had  it  In  this  amendment,  but  I 
thought  we  ought  to  try  to  be  a  little 
more  moderalr  at  this  time. 

There  is  tre-ijendous  imbalance  here. 
And  our  poor  old  FBI  that  has  to  look 
out  for  all  the.se  folks  would  like  very 
much  to  see  a  reduction  in  their  pres- 
ence here.  The  CIA  is  another  matter. 
They  look  at  it  from  a  different  stand- 
point. 

But.  at  any  rate,  I  think  it  is  well  to 
go  ahead  and  consider  this  and  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote. 
This  would  add  I  think  some  more 
substance  to  the  resolution.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  no  reason  to  really 
oppo.se  this.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  says,  it  is  what  should  be  done 
anyhow. 

Before  the  Senator  makes  the 
motion.  I  wanted  to  make  sure,  for 
those  who  indicated  they  wanted  to  be 
cosponors,  that  their  names  were  re- 
ceived at  the  desk.  Let  me  remind  you. 
Mr.  President,  that  Senators  Arm- 
strong. McClure.  Hawkins,  Boren, 
Johnston,  Cohen  and  Ford,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  listed,  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  be  cosponsors. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  else  is  seek- 
ing time  on  this. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  the  time 
I  have  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  complement  the  Senator  on 
offering  of  this  amendment.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  very  legitimate  way  in 
which  we  can  respond.'  I  think  it  is  re- 
sponsible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  a  disserv- 
ice if  we  do  not  very  strongly  express 
to  the  Russians  the  commitment  of 
our  feelings  and  how  deep  those  feel- 
ings are  on  the  subject.  We  have 
talked  in  many  ways  about  the  need  to 
try  to  get  our  allies  to  go  along  with 
us.  And  I  think  that  is  true;  I  think  we 
need  to  do  that. 

I  think,  again,  we  want  to  keep  our 
hands  off  of  the  arms  talks  and  try  to 
allow  those  to  progress.  I  think  we 
want  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  take 
some  steps  that  are  irresponsible. 


It  seems  to  me  what  the  Senator 

from    Kentucky    is    reaching    in    his 

amendment  is  a  very  responsible  way. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 

New  York  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  on  the  minority  side  what 
their  forecast  is  for  final  passage.  The 
reason  I  ask  is  that  Senator  Matting- 
LY  and  I  are  on  the  horns  of  a  very  un- 
pleasant dilemma,  because  we  both 
would  like  to  vote  for  final  passage 
and  vote  for  this  very  S3vere  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet's  behavior  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  memorial 
service  for  Congressman  McDonald, 
who.  of  course,  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  this  tragedy.  The  memorial  service 
is  in  our  home  State  of  Georgia  and 
we  must  depart  on  an  airplane  in  order 
to  make  that. 

I  would  just  like  to  get  some  feel  so 
we  can  make  a  judgment  about  how 
we  handle  this  impossible  choice. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  reply,  I  am 
sympathetic  in  the  extreme.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  also  men- 
tioned this  to  me.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  difficult  conflict;  that  is  to  say,  a 
memorial  service  for  Congressman 
McDonald,  on  the  one  hand,  and  final 
passage  of  this  resolution  of  condem- 
nation, on  the  other. 

I  wish  I  could  offer  some  advice  on 
how  to  proceed.  I  cannot. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  that  we 
will  get  to  final  passage  on  this  meas- 
ure within  the  next  45  minutes.  There 
are  several  other  amendments,  but  I 
begin  to  get  the  feeling  that  there  may 
not  be  other  rollcalls,  except  final  pas- 
sage, with  the  exception  of  the  Hud- 
dleston  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
any  kind  of  delay  for  any  reason  to  ac- 
commodate other  Senators  on  final 
passage.  I  hope  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  consider  starting  the  vote  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  on  final  passage 
so  that  Senator  Mattingly  and  I  could 
record  our  strong  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
the  Senator  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lav  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  yeas 


and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  49, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  252  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Biden 

Boschwilz 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Garn 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

East 

Exon 


Cranston 
Glenn 


YEAS— 49 

Goldwaler 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

•?epsen 

Kassebaum 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Malsunaga 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Pell 

NAYS-45 

Ford 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mattingly 

McCIure 


Percy 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 


Melcher 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Nicklcs 

Packwood 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sa-sser 

Specter 

Symms 

Wallop 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


HoUings 
Laxalt 


Long 
Pressler 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2134  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  resolution.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  speaking  out  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  outrageous  act  of  cal- 
lous brutality. 
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The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
shooting  down  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  are  not  totally  clear. 

But  we  do  Imow  that  269  people  are 
dead. 

We  do  know  that  when  the  Soviet 
Union  was  confronted  with  the  dilem- 
ma of  choosing  between  protecting 
itself  against  violation  of  its  national 
boundaries  and  protecting  against  the 
likely  loss  of  innocent  life,  it  chose 
boundaries  over  people. 

We  do  know  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  spontaneous  outpouring  or  out- 
rage from  around  the  globe,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  even  have  admitted 
its  involvement  in  the  incident. 

There  facts  are  incontrovertible,  and 
these  tacts  are  a  sufficient  basis  upon 
which  to  hold  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
countable for  their  basic  disrespect  for 
the  sanctity  of  human  life. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  totally  justified  in  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union  and  demanding  that  they 
apologize  and  make  complete  repara- 
tions. 

But  we  should  not  stop  there.  We 
must  continue  to  find  additonal  appro- 
priate responses,  such  as  reducing  the 
number  of  Soviet  personnel  in  the 
United  States. 

Also,  we  must  continue  pressuring 
other  countries  of  the  world  to  impose 
similar  sanctions  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  have  suggested  imposing  an- 
other grain  embargo.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  a  wise  response.  The  lesson 
from  recent  history  is  that  past  em- 
bargoes have  been  ineffective  and 
have  victimized  the  American  farmer 
rather  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  applaud  the  Presidents  commit- 
ment to  continue  to  pursue  arms  con- 
trol agreements  even  in  the  face  of 
these  recent  developments. 

The  airline  incident  is  particularly 
distressing  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
entire  world  is  waiting  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  engage 
in  meaningful  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  resolve  a 
border  violation  by  annihilating  a 
commerical  airliner  and  the  269  people 
on  it,  what  does  that  say  about  the 
prospects  for  arms  control? 

I  am  not  sure. 

But  I  think  that  we  do  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
continue  to  pursue  arms  control  re- 
gardless of  our  abhorrence  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  conduct  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  rightfully 
outraged.  Our  response  must  be  tough 
and  unrelenting.  We  must  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  make  sure 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  feel 
that  outrage. 

I  urge  the  world  community  to  join 
us  in  condemning  the  Soviets  and  im- 
posing tough  sanctions  on  them. 

We  must  let  the  Soviet  Union  know 
that   the   world   community   will   not 


forget  their  cruel  and  inhumane  act  of 
international  terrorism. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  now  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  on  both  sides  how  many  more  roll- 
calls  we  anticipate?  I  have  heard  from 
a  number  of  Senators  that  they  intend 
to  offer  amendments  and  withdraw 
them.  I  have  heard  others,  at  least 
one.  who  says  he  does  not  plan  to  offer 
his  amendment  as  it  is  listed  and  that 
he  might  not  offer  it  at  all.  so  if  we 
could  have  some  sort  of  appraisal  now 
of  the  situation.  I  would  yield  first  to 
the  distinguished  minority  manager. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  the  manager.  I  am  the  desig- 
nee. It  is  my  understanding  that  no 
rollcalls  will  be  requested  on  this  side 
and  that  perhaps  no  amendments  will 
be  introduced. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  on  this 
side  if  there  are  amendments  that  will 
be  offered?  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  offer  the  amend- 
ment, discuss  it  briefly  and  withdraw 
it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Other  Senators  on  this  side? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Leader,  Senator 
Hawkins  is  not  on  the  floor,  but  she 
will  withdraw  only  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  hearings  are  held  on  the 
subject  that  she  will  raise.  I  will 
commit  to  her  that  hearings  will  be 
held. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  finish  this  bill 
pretty  fast,  and  let  me  urge  Senators 
to  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand 
and  if  possible  submit  their  statements 
for  or  against  the  amendments  that 
are  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  example  that  merits 
commendation  is  the  action  taken  by 
the  International  Federation  of  Air- 
plane Pilots  Associations.  It  had  been 
my  intent  to  introduce  an  amendment 
which  would  recognize  their  Initiative 
to  Ixjycott  flights  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  60  days.  Inasmuch  as  this  would 
simply  delay  consideration  and  force 
this  resolution  back  to  the  House.  I 
will  not  introduce  the  amendment. 
But  I  simply  want  to  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  act  of  courage  and  unity 
which  I  think  should  be  sui  example 
for  other  entities,  particularly  West- 
ern governments  and  Europe. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  shot  down  a  Korean  air- 
liner and  condemned  269  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  to  death, 
the  world  was  angered— but  it  should 
not  have  been  shocked.  The  Soviets 
have  too  often  been  willing  to  use 
force  to  achieve  their  ends.  The  histo- 
ry of  suppression  in  Poland.  Hungary, 
and  Czechoslovakia  along  with  the 
continuing  tragedies  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Afghanistan  surely  dem- 
onstrate that  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
here  today  is  a  response  to  the  almost 
inconceivable  action  taken  by  the  So- 
viets. Our  response  has  been  under- 
standably full  of  angry  words  and 
statements.  But.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  full  of  substance.  It  lacks  concrete 
and  specific  action  designed  to  punish 
the  Soviets  and  deter  repetition.  I  fear 
we  will  make  rhetorical  gestures  de- 
signed to  allow  us  to  discharge  our 
anger  and  then  return  to  business  as 
usual. 

But  a  return  to  business  as  usual  is 
precisely  what  we  ought  not  be  doing. 
The  worldwide  revulsion  has  given  us 
an  opportunity  which  I  am  afraid  this 
resolution,  as  currently  constituted, 
passes  by. 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  would  have  provided 
direction  to  the  President.  It  calls  for 
the  imposition  of  broad  based  trade 
and  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  discussing  this  ap- 
proach with  my  colleagues  and  my 
constituents.  I  sense  a  good  deal  of 
emotional  support  for  the  concept 
behind  the  amendment  but  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  about  just  how  effective 
such  sanctions  would  be.  For  instance, 
we  are  repeatedly  told  that  President 
Carter's  grain  embargo— our  response 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan—was ineffective.  The  Soviets 
simply  bought  grain  from  other  coun- 
tries. In  addition.  American  farmers, 
denied  access  to  the  Soviet  markets, 
suffered  some  loss  of  income.  What 
was  designed  to  hurt  the  Soviets,  we 
are  told,  ended  up  hurting  our  own 
country. 

The  evidence  to  support  those 
claims.  Mr.  President,  is  not  totally 
persuasive.  There  are  some  signs 
which  suggest  that  the  Soviets  were 
hurt  by  the  embargo  and  there  are 
some  ways  which  can  prevent  our 
people  from  paying  the  kind  of  price 
they  did  in  1979.  Let  me  explain. 

First,  in  terms  of  the  Soviets:  While 
people  argue  that  the  Soviets  were 
simply  able  to  buy  the  grain  they 
wanted  from  other  countries,  that 
clearly  is  not  the  perception  of  the  So- 
viets themselves.  Their  eagerness  to 
sign  a  new  agreement  with  our  Gov- 
ernment,   their   desire    to   have    that 


IMI 


agreement  contain  an  absolute  ban  on 
any  future  embargo,  their  fear  that 
future  American  cut-offs  would  re- 
quire them  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
the  produce  they  i.eed  point  to  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  get  through  the 
embargo  of  1979  painlessly  and  they 
do  not  look  forward  to  having  a  new 
one  placed  on  them. 

Second.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of 
our  farmers  suffered  some  loss  of 
income  as  a  result  of  the  embargo. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  the 
single  explanation  for  the  problems 
they  exp^  rienced,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
it  hurt  all  farmers  equally.  But  clearly 
it  had  some  impact  on  us,  not  just  on 
the  Soviets.  That  impact,  though,  can 
be  reduced.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  act  through  existing 
mechanisms  to  cushion  the  loss  of 
income  and  wo  must  devise  new  pro- 
grams to  compensate  the  farmers  for 
their  loss.  But.  to  be  honest,  it  as  not 
just  the  '.OSS  of  income  that  bothered 
our  farmers;  rather  I  think  that  it  was 
unfair  that  they  were  the  only  seg- 
ment of  our  society  being  asked  to 
make  a  sacrifice. 

No  other  sector  of  our  society  was 
askea  to  make  the  kind  of  sacrifice  the 
farmers  did.  While  grain  was  not  being 
sold  to  the  Soviets,  technology  was. 
While  wheat  was  not  being  shipped, 
heavy  duty  trucks  were.  Farmers  saw 
that  and  legitimately  asked:  "Why  just 
us?  Why  isn't  everyone  being  asked  to 
help  carry  this  burden?"  And  they  got 
no  answer. 

My  amendment  would  constitute  an 
answer.  It  calls  for  broad,  across  the 
board  trade  and  economic  sanctions.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  totality  of  our 
economic  and  trade  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  does  not  single 
out  any  group  and  ask  them  to  make  a 
sacrifice  which  will  go  unmatched  by 
others.  Instead,  it  calls  on  all  Ameri- 
cans to  act  together,  to  sacrifice  to- 
gether, to  express  their  anger  togeth- 
er. 

And  that.  Mr.  President,  is  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree,  precisely  what  moti- 
vates this  amendment.  Part  of  my  in- 
terest is  in  responding  appropriately 
to  the  Soviet  terror— and  I  do  not 
think  that  mere  words  are  appropri- 
ate. But  another  part  of  my  interest  is 
in  finding  a  way  to  allow  the  American 
people  to  unite  behind  some  meaning- 
ful action.  An  old  adage  suggests  that 
if  you  do  not  pay  the  price,  then  the 
product  is  not  worth  it;  the  value  of 
what  you  get  is  determined  by  the 
price  you  pay.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
that  folk  wisdom  is  correct.  If  we  are 
not  willing  to  pay  a  price  to  express 
our  outrage  and  anger  at  this  wanton 
act— then  our  outrage  and  anger  just 
is  not  as  real  as  it  should  be. 

Yes,  trade  confers  benefits  on  both 
parties.  But  we  should  be  willing  to 
give  up  the  benefit  to  us  in  order  to 
deny  the  benefit  to  the  Soviets. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  not  tie  the  President's  hands.  It 
gives  him  a  sense  of  direction;  it  gives 
him  a  realistic  sense  of  the  anger  the 
American  people  feel.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  does  not  jeoprardize  those 
areas  of  continuing  negotiation— the 
START  and  INF  talks,  for  example— 
which  directly  bear  on  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  survival  of 
the  world.  The  hardest  lesson  we  may 
have  to  learn  from  this  tragedy  is  that 
reality  requires  us  to  continue  to  deal 
with  the  Soviets  on  such  issues  as  nu- 
clear arms  reduction.  Indeed,  it  is 
probably  more  important  than  ever 
that  we  do  so. 

But  morality  dictates  that  we  not 
maintain  normal  trade  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Given  the  votes  to  table  all  amend- 
ments, including  two  which  related  to 
trade.  I  believe  the  issue  has  been  in 
effect,  debated  and  voted  on.  and  it  is 
sadly  clear  that  the  majority  of  us  do 
not  wish  to  restrict  normal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  not  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  2  weeks  we  have  witnessed  a  uni- 
versal expression  of  revulsion  over  the 
dovraing  of  an  unarmed  passenger 
plane  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Words  like 
murderous,  barbaric,  inhuman,  repul- 
sive, and  uncivilized  describe  that 
action,  and  yet  these  words  hardly 
seem  strong  enough  to  express  our 
feelings  about  this  tragic  loss  of  inno- 
cent life. 

Now  that  we  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  express  our  outrage  and  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  incident,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
evaluate  the  lessons  this  tragedy  has 
taught  us  about  the  Soviet  character 
and  policies. 

There  are  many  countries  around 
the  world,  particularly  less-developed 
countries,  which,  for  some  reason,  are 
attracted  to  the  Soviet  sphere.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  specious  philosophy  of 
the  redistribution  of  wealth  that  is  ap- 
pealing; perhaps  Soviet  propaganda 
has  been  successful  in  convincing  the 
have-nots  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  on  the 
side  of  the  underdog.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  Soviets  have  been  alarm- 
ingly successful  in  attracting  the  alle- 
giance of  many  Third  World  nations. 

The  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy  has 
had  a  greater  impact,  in  human  terms, 
than  a  thousand  speeches  on  Afghani- 
stan. Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  internal 
repression,  and  human  rights.  We 
need  to  take  this  opportunity,  while 
world  attention  is  focused  on  this  bar- 
baric incident,  to  spotlight  the  extent 
and  methods  of  Soviet  repression, 
which  may  not  be  immediately  obvious 
to  all  observers. 

To  put  it  quite  simply:  The  Soviets 
are  not  like  us.  They  do  not  play  by 
the  accepted  rules  of  civilized  behav- 


ior. I  am  referring  here  to  the  Soviet 
leadership.  The  Soviet  people  may 
have  the  same  hopes  and  fears  auid 
needs  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
that  does  not  matter  because  in  the 
Communist  system  the  people  have  no 
voice.  Only  active  Communist  Party 
members  count,  and  only  a  select  few 
have  a  say  in  policy  decisions. 


CLOSED  SOCIETY 

While  the  story  of  the  KAL  crash 
was  breaking  all  around  the  world. 
Soviet  citizens,  as  usual,  were  told  only 
what  their  leaders  wanted  them  to 
hear.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  just 
how  completely  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment controls  the  flow  of  information 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  blessed  with  a  uniquely  free 
press  and  the  freedom  of  thought  that 
accompanies  it.  The  Soviet  system  has 
destroyed  free  speech,  free  thought, 
most  other  personal  freedoms— includ- 
ing religion— and  the  political  freedom 
to  choose  their  leaders  and  direct  na- 
tional policies.  As  Soviet  leaders  are 
not  accountable  to  their  own  people, 
they  evidently  feel  no  accountability 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  pieces  of 
information  to  come  out  of  new  ac- 
counts was  that  the  standard  radio 
channel  for  emergency  airline  commu- 
nications is  denied  to  Soviet  pilots  for 
fear  that  they  will  use  it  to  defect. 

THE  BIG  LIE 

It  is  ironic  that  this  incident  took 
place  late  in  1983,  for  in  his  book 
■1984."  George  Orwell  described  the 
big-lie  technique  used  by  totalitarian 
governments.  The  Nazis  used  it.  and 
now  the  Soviets  have  given  us  a  text- 
book example  of  the  big-lie  technique, 
which  may  be  effective  with  the  cap- 
tive Soviet  audience  but  which  must 
be  exposed  and  refuted  by  the  United 
States  at  every  opportunity.  For  exam- 
ple: 

The  Soviet  Government  has  claimed 
that  the  KAL  plane  was  on  a  spy  mis- 
sion for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  That  is  a  lie.  Our  intelligence 
satellites  can  gather  any  information 
we  need,  and  a  nighttime  flight  by  a 
Korean  plane  would  not  add  any 
useful  information  to  our  intelligence 

files. 

The  Soviet  Government  claimed 
that  the  aircraft  was  flying  without 
lights,  but  on  intercepted  transmis- 
sions the  Soviet  pilot  reported  that 
the  KAL  strobes  and  other  lights  were 

on. 

The  Soviets  tried  to  use  the  earlier 
flight  of  a  U.S.  reconnaisance  plane  as 
a  red  herring  in  its  explanation  of  its 
action,  but  records  show  that  the  U.S. 
aircraft  was  already  on  the  ground  in 
Alaska  when  the  Korean  plane  was  de- 
stroy d  and  could  not  have  been  con- 
fused with  that  747. 

MILITARY  MINDSET 

The  Soviet  overreaction  to  the 
Korean  flight  confirms  the  excessive 
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paranoia  of  the  U.S.S.R.  where  its  se- 
curity is  concerned  and  provides  a 
striking  lesson  to  all  nations  of  the 
world,  but  especially  to  neighboring 
countries,  many  of  which  have  already 
felt  the  effects  of  Soviet  military 
strength.  It  also  raises  questions  about 
the  likelihood  of  future  incidents  in- 
volving commercial  airline  flights, 
shipping,  and  fishing. 

The  world  should  also  know,  if  it 
does  not  already,  that  security  con- 
cerns have  taken  a  toll  on  Soviet  citi- 
zens like  Andrei  Sakharov  and  others 
who  wish  to  emigrate.  We  should  also 
be  quick  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  has  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  economic  well-being  of  its 
own  citizens,  since  scare  economic  re- 
sources have  been  diverted  to  the  war 
sector  of  the  economy  rather  than  to 
the  production  of  food  and  other  ne- 
cessities. 

NO  REMORSE 

Most  alarming  of  all.  the  Soviets 
have  shown  absolutely  no  remorse 
over  the  Korean  Air  Lines  incident. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  defiantly 
stated  that  the  action  by  the  Soviet 
pilot  was  proper  and  that  the  Soviet 
command  would  not  hesitate  to  order 
similar  action  in  the  future  if  neces- 
sary. 

This  incident  was  no  fluke.  It  was  a 
deliberate,  cold-blooded  decision. 

The  Soviets  have  offered  no  apology 
and  have  only  grudgingly  given  us  a 
highly  fanciful  explanation  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  Soviets  have  stonewalled  the 
world  in  public,  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko's  private  discussions  with 
Secretary  Shultz  have  been  just  as  un- 
satisfactory. The  Soviet  Government 
has  even  dismissed  modest  efforts  to 
establish  better  guidelines  for  use  of 
international  airspace  and.  amazingly, 
has  refused  to  permit  efforts  to  recov- 
er the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

The  Soviet  record  over  the  past  65 
years  is  very  clear:  In  the  Communist 
scheme  of  things  little  value  is  placed 
on  either  the  quality  or  sanctity  of 
human  life.  The  Soviets  showed  no 
scruples  about  destroying  269  innocent 
civilians  over  a  highly  questionable 
matter  of  military  security,  and  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  destroy  other  lives 
or  other  nations  as  they  seek  to 
extend  their  domination  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

Our  policies  should  be  guided  by  this 
perspective,  and  we  should  continue  to 
remind  the  people  of  other  nations 
about  Soviet  intentions,  practices,  and 
mentality. 

U.S.  RESPONSE 

Many  differing  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  today  about  how  we 
should  retaliate  against  the  Soviets.  I 
believe  that  our  reponse  to  this  mur- 
derous event  should  be  guided  by 
three  general  principles: 

One.  We  must  find  the  whole  truth 
surrounding  the  incident  and  see  that 


the  truth  gets  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
using  the  United  Nations,  other  inter- 
national organizations,  our  interna- 
tional broadcasting  programs,  and  any 
other  means  to  expose  the  Soviets  for 
what  they  are. 

Two.  We  should  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  respond  to  the  Soviet  action 
and  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grudge  match. 

Three.  Finally,  we  must  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  their  actions.  That 
includes  an  apology,  restitution  to  the 
families  of  the  victims,  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  to  prevent 
such  tragedies  in  the  future. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  suspend 
all  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
do  maintain,  however,  that  it  is  vital 
that  we  know  just  who  and  what  we 
are  dealing  with  and  that  our  policies 
reflect  that  awareness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2137 

(Purpose:  To  urge  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate with  U.S.  allies  to  reduce  the  credits 
available  to  the  Soviet  Union) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2137: 

At  the  end  of  the  submitted  text,  add  the 
following:  "And  be  it  further  resolved  thai 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  seek  agreement 
with  major  creditors  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
a  systematic  and  substantial  reduction  in 
credits  and  guarantees  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  joins  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  in  condemning  the 
Soviet  attack  on  an  unarmed  civilian 
airliner  which  killed  269  men,  women, 
and  children.  As  we  read  the  reports  of 
relatives  who  travel  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan  in  one  final  effort  to  be  close  to 
their  loved  ones  on  the  ill-fated 
Korean  airliner,  the  real  cost  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  barbaric  paranoia  be- 
comes apparent. 

But  from  our  sorrow  at  this  totally 
senseless  loss  of  life  we  must  derive 
new  resolve  not  only  to  punish  the 
Soviet  Union  but  also  to  find  effective 
ways  of  limiting  their  ability  and  pro- 
pensity to  disregard  the  norms  of  civil- 
ized behavior  between  nations. 

In  seeking  effective  instruments  to 
carry  out  this  new  resolve,  we  must 
avoid  using  economic  weapons  which 
inflict  as  much  damage  on  our  econo- 
my as  on  the  Soviet  Union.  I  conunend 
the  President  for  not  imposing  a  grain 
embargo    against    the    Soviet    Union. 


Such  embargos  have  only  resulted  in 
hardship  for  America's  farmers  with- 
out inflicting  serious  damage  on  the 
Soviet  economy. 

Almost  any  economic  sanction 
chosen  must,  to  be  effective,  be  en- 
forced with  the  cooperaiton  of  our 
allies.  Potentially,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective weapons  is  the  denial  of  credit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  While  we  restrict- 
ed U.S.  Government  guaranteed  cred- 
its to  the  Soviet  Union  after  passage 
of  the  Jackson/Vanik  amendment,  and 
to  Poland  after  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law,  we  must,  acting  in  concert 
with  other  Soviet  creditors,  further  re- 
strict availability  of  credit  to  Moscow. 
The  President  has  made  efforts  in  the 
past,  without  success,  to  persuade  our 
European  Allies  to  reduce  their  credits 
and  guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Perhaps  the  Soviet  Union's  most 
recent  outrage  will  persuade  our  allies 
that  concerted  action  to  reduce  credits 
and  guarantees  is  appropriate.  A  re- 
duction will  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
draw  upon  its  hard  currency  reserves 
and  will  limit  its  ability  to  purchase 
the  items  in  the  West  which  it  needs. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  to 
punish  the  Soviets  by  declaring 
Poland  in  default  as  is  advocated  by 
some  of  my  colleagues.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  precipitating  a  Polish  de- 
fault will  not  punish  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  the  target  of  our  just  anger. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  prepared  to  let  the  Polish 
people  suffer.  Declaring  Polish  debt  in 
default  will  certainly  increase  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Polish  people,  but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  pay  any  part  of  that  price. 

Polish  default  will  also  leave  our 
creditors  with  few  Polish  assets  from 
which  to  recover.  And  a  Polish  default 
declared  by  the  United  States  could 
precipitate  defaults  on  much  larger 
loans  by  our  European  allies.  Such  de- 
faults could  seriously  damage  allied  in- 
terests. 

We  must  recognize  that  default 
would  hurt  Poland  and  our  allies  more 
certainly  than  it  would  hurt  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  target  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  do 
not  shoot  down  unarmed  civilian  air- 
craft flying  over  their  territory.  This 
policy  is  not  the  result  of  fear  of  retri- 
bution or  a  disregard  for  their  nation- 
al security,  but  of  a  respect  for  human 
life  and  of  a  reluctance  to  sacrifice  in- 
nocent civilians  on  the  altar  of  mili- 
tary security.  The  Soviet  Union  is  vir- 
tually alone  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  asserting  a  brazen  policy  of 
shooting  down  unarmed  civilian  air- 
craft which  enter,  even  inadvertently, 
its  airspace.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
policy  of  a  great  country  nor  would  it 
seem  necessary  in  defense  of  a  great 
military  power.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
is  superpower,  and  its  savagery  in  the 
name  of  defense  is  all  the  more  repre- 


hensible in  light  of  its  ample  military 
defenses. 

I  thus  offer  an  amendment,  with 
Senator  Heinz  and  Senator  Garn,  to 
encourage  joint  action  with  our  allies 
to  take  action  that  will  be  a  meaning- 
ful response  to  the  Soviet's  barbaric 
conduct.  A  systematic  and  substantial 
reduction  in  credits  and  guarantees  to 
the  Soviets  is  an  appropriate  short- 
term  response  to  the  murder  of  flight 
007 's  passengers,  and  a  prudent  long- 
term  policy  on  its  own  merits.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  my 
amendment  urging  the  President  to 
follow  this  course. 

EAST  EUROPEAN  AND  SOVIET  HARD-CURRENCY  DEBTS  TO 
THE  WEST,  END  YEAR  1982 
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1974 

I  think  this  is  a  serious  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored, if  not  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  perhaps  by  the 
Banking  Committee.  I  also  understand 
the  desire  of  the  leadership,  after  suc- 
cessfully defeating  other  efforts  to 
amend  the  resolution,  not  to  take  up 
another  amendment  now. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if 
there  might  be  some  assurance  that  at 
least  someone  will  take  a  look  at  cred- 
its to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  bloc 
countries?  In  my  view,  this  is  one  of 
the  areas  that  should  be  addressed. 
We  understand  Soviet  debt  to  the 
West  totals  $20  billion,  most  of  it  ex- 
tended by  our  allies. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  congratulates  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  raising  this  subject.  I 
cannot  speak  for  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  I  can  report  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  convinced  judgment  that  this 
ought  to  be  explored,  it  ought  to  be 
quantified,  and  it  ought  to  be  changed. 
If  I  understand  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  he  will  have  my  support  when 
the  matter  comes  on  a  more  appropri- 
ate legislative  vehicle. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
certainly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  put  some 
teeth  in  this  resolution  by  focusing  on 
the  question  of  credits.  I  feel  that  this 


amendment,  which  deals  directly  with 
commercial  credits  issued  to  the  Soviet 
Union— rather  than  with  Poland  and 
CCC  credits— has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
Much  rhetoric  has  been  heard,  and 
many  gestures  have  been  referred  to. 
But  curtailing  credits  to  the  Soviets 
would  indeed  have  an  impact.  With 
the  requisite  support  from  our  allies,  a 
gradual  reduction  in  credit  available  to 
the  Soviets  would  have  the  effect  of 
slowing  Soviet  development  efforts. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  prefers, 
however,  that  we  should  adopt  the 
joint  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday.  So  I  would  ask  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  agree  to 
defer  congressional  action  on  this 
today,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
carefully  consider  his  proposals  as 
part  of  hearings  on  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  that  the  committee 
has  been  holding  for  several  months. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  understand 
the  leadership  and  managers  want  to 
keep  everything  off  this  resolution, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  a  very  good  amendment.  I  was 
working  on  such  an  amendment 
myself.  I,  quite  frankly,  wish  the  Sena- 
tor would  bring  it  up  for  a  vote. 

I  can  see  what  is  going  to  happen 
with  it.  To  me,  it  is  a  very  important 
principle  that  we  go  on  record,  those 
of  us  who  feel  strongly  about  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  call  up  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  to  a  vote,  but  I  just 
want  to  tell  him  that  I  support  the 
idea  and  truly  hope  that  if  we  do  not 
get  a  vote  on  it  today,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  help  us  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Senate  in  a  very 
timely  and  expeditious  manner,  be- 
cause this  is  something  that  could  be 
accomplished,  in  this  Senator's  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  I  intend  to  pursue 
it.  It  is  going  to  take  the  cooperation 
of  our  allies,  since  they  are  the  pri- 
mary source  of  credit  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  appreciate  the  expressions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy). 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Mr.  President,  the 
shooting  down  of  Korean  Airlines 
flight  007  has  shocked  and  outraged 
the  American  people.  The  reaction  of 
our  constituents  is  strong  and  consist- 
ent: They  are  calling  upon  us  to  do 
something  to  let  the  Soviets  know  that 


the  United  States  of  America  will  not 
tolerate  such  wanton  acts  of  death  and 
violence. 

I  believe  we  must  respond  to  this 
call,  not  just  because  it  is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  but  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  from  a  foreign  policy 
standpoint.  The  United  States  is  the 
strongest  Nation  in  the  world,  and  be- 
cause of  this  strength,  we  have  the 
ability  to  affect  events  and  the  actions 
of  others.  We  must  begin  once  again  to 
use  this  ability,  particularly  when  the 
situation  we  are  confronting  is  so  clear 
cut. 

I,  of  course,  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  actions  that  the  President  has 
taken  so  far.  He  has  demanded  restitu- 
tion and  concrete  assurances  that  such 
actions  will  never  happen  again.  Not 
only  did  the  Soviets  refuse  to  pay  res- 
titution, but  they  stated  rather  clearly 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot 
down  any  other  planes  which  stray 
over  Soviet  airspace. 

The  President  has  joined  with  other 
nations  in  actions  against  the  Soviet 
airline,  Aeroflot;  he  is  pressing  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion to  investigate  the  attack;  and  he 
has  suspended  the  renewal  of  the 
United  States-Soviet  bilateral  agree- 
ment in  the  field  of  transportation  as 
well  as  suspending  negotiations  on  cer- 
tain other  bilateral  arrangements  that 
had  been  under  consideration. 

Again,  these  actions  are  all  well  and 
good,  but  they  treat  a  Soviet  action 
which  led  to  the  deaths  of  269  people, 
61  of  whom  were  Americans,  as  if  it 
were  merely  an  infraction  having  to  do 
with  Soviet  airspace.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
much  more  serious  reflection  of  Soviet 
policy.  It  indicates  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  share  basic  moral  standards  ac- 
cepted by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
demonstrates  that  the  Soviets  believe 
that  they  can  callously  take  the  lives 
of  innocent  citizens  of  other  nations 
without  fear  of  major  reprisal. 

These  facts  not  only  anger  me— they 
scare  me.  They  put  the  Soviet  arms 
buildup  in  an  even  more  ominous  light 
than  it  was  in  before.  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  must  show  the 
Soviet  Union  the  degree  to  which  we 
are  disgusted  by  their  actions  and 
their  policies  vis-a-vis  innocent  civil- 
ians. 

Our  response  is  constrained  by  two 
considerations.  First,  we  are  con- 
strained because  we  already  have,  and 
for  good  reason,  only  limited  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union.  Second, 
we  are  constrained  from  acting  in  a 
way  that  would  prevent  us  from  using 
other  forums,  such  as  the  START 
talks  or  the  MBFR  negotiations,  to 
prompt  the  Soviets  to  modify  their  be- 
havior. Therefore,  I  have  supported 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 353  which  would  toughen  or  re- 
strict our  relations  with  the  Soviets  in 
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areas  other  than  arms  control.  I  en- 
dorse in  particular  the  imposition  of 
commercial  sanctions  against  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  I  urge  the  President  to  sus- 
pend our  commercial  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  refuse  to  extend 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Eastern  bloc  na- 
tions, and  to  declare  Poland  to  be  in 
default  of  their  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  debts. 

Our  current  commercial  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  huge  by 
any  means. 

Some  might  argue  that  other  na- 
tions will  fill  the  void  left  by  our 
cutoff  in  commerce.  If  that  is  true, 
then  it  is  a  sad  statement  about  those 
other  nations  in  the  world.  Neverthe- 
less, the  point  that  I  believe  would  be 
made  by  such  a  cutoff  is  that  the 
United  States  does  not  wish  to  have 
commercial  exchanges  with  a  nation 
that  has  no  respect  for  human  life. 

Commercial  relations  are  the  basis 
for  interaction  between  civilized  na- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  cutoff  of  these 
relations  will  clearly  demonstrate  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  deserve  to  be  treated 
with  the  respect  that  is  implied  by 
commercial  exchanges.  I  have  no 
hopes  that  a  cutoff  of  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
President  will  threaten  the  Soviet 
regime,  but  I  do  believe  that  they 
would  get  the  message  that  the  United 
States  of  America  does  not  wish  to 
deal  with  them  until  they  agree  to  the 
basic  moral  principles  upheld  by  the 
vast  majority  of  nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  arisen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  20  minutes,  equally  divided,  by 
the  order  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  138 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2138. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous-consent  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Presi- 
dent l)e  urged  to  direct  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  no  funds 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Stales  or  out  of  any  fund  of  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  to  any  private  individ- 
ual or  corporation  in  satisfaction  of  any  as- 
surance agreement  or  payment   guarantee 


entered  into  by  any  agency  or  corporation 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  and  credits  extended  to 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  unless  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  has  been  declared 
to  be  in  default  of  its  debt  to  such  individual 
or  corporation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  do  me  the 
honor  of  adding  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  have  the  Senator  from  New 
York  as  a  cosponsor.  As  we  all  know, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  an  earlier  amendment  also 
having  to  do  with  Polish  debt.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  once  more,  we 
have  a  Kasten-Moynihan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

CREDIT  AS  A  STRATEGIC  WEAPON:  A  PROPOSED 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  KOREAN  AIR  LINES  ATROCITY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  unprovoked  attack  by  the  Sovi- 
ets on  an  unarmed  conunercial  airliner 
is  both  appalling  and  despicable. 
Today,  in  this  Chamber,  we  have 
heard  this  event  frequently  described 
as  a  tragedy.  But  in  the  words  of  col- 
unmist  George  Will: 

When  children  die  of  leukemia,  that  is  a 
tragedy.  When  they  are  blown  to  bits  by  an 
act  of  state,  that  is  an  atrocity,  and  are 
worthy  of  Hitler's  former  allies. 

The  Soviets  must  be  held  fully  ac- 
countable for  this  action. 

Yet,  the  Soviets  continue  to  thumb 
their  noses  at  world  opinion,  and  per- 
sist in  making  the  ludicrous  charge 
that  KAL  flight  007  was  on  a  spy  mis- 
sion for  the  United  States.  This  behav- 
ior is  beyond  the  pale  of  human  decen- 
cy and  civilized  conduct.  The  problem 
is  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  So- 
viets have  conducted  themselves  in 
this  fashion,  and  for  us  to  simply  ex- 
press our  disgust  and  then  let  time 
take  its  course  as  we  forget,  just  will 
not  do. 

The  President  was  correct  in  asking 
the  international  community  to  react 
appropriately  and  to  effectively  isolate 
the  Soviets  in  world  opinion.  States- 
manlike behavior,  or  course,  requires 
that  we  not  overreact  even  to  such  an 
outrageous  act.  But  there  are  stronger 
measures  available  to  us  than  the  ones 
proposed  by  the  President,  and  strong- 
er than  the  ones  called  for  in  the  reso- 
lution before  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  article  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  July  28,  1983,  I 
pointed  out  that  borrowing  by  Com- 
munist countries  is  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland  and  all  of  the  East  European 
satellites  are  linked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  way  that  we  in  the  capital- 
ist West  cannot  even  imagine.  Thus, 
the  Polish  debt  and  the  Soviet  attack 
on  KAL  007  are  connected  because 
both  represent  aspects,  economic  and 


military,  of  Soviet  grand  strategy.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  can  and  should  respond 
to  such  murderous  Soviet  actions  as 
the  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  air- 
liner by  attacking  the  economic  aspect 
of  Soviet  strategy. 

Mr.  Will  has  recently  made  a  point 
similar  to  mine  concerning  Western 
credit  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  He  agrees 
that  "Credit  is  a  strategic  weapon" 
and  he  argues  that,  as  such,  it  ought 
to  be  used  against  the  Soviet  perpetra- 
tors of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  atrocity. 
In  the  words  of  Felix  Rohatyn.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shot  down  an  air- 
plane. We  should  shoot  down  a  Soviet- 
controlled  country.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  use  credit  as  a  strategic 
weapon  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
attack. 

For  more  than  1  year  I  have  urged 
the  administration  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  declare  the  Polish 
debt  in  default.  The  Soviet-dominated 
Government  of  Poland  cannot  pay  its 
bills.  And  as  the  Western  nations  con- 
tinue to  roll  over  these  obligations  in 
one  rescheduling  action  after  another, 
we  are  ultimately  bailing  out  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Now  is  the  time— as  we  have  more 
reason  than  ever  before— to  declare 
the  Polish  debt  in  default.  This  would 
force  the  Soviets  into  the  uncomfort- 
able position  of  having  to  admit  that 
Communist-plagued  economies  do  not 
work.  They  would  have  no  choice,  it 
seems  to  me,  but  to  step  in  and  bail 
out  the  Government  of  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready spoken  on  this  issue.  Over  1  year 
ago.  in  May  1982.  the  Senate  voted  83- 
10  to  declare  Poland  in  default. 

As  a  result  of  the  vote  on  the  first 
Kasten-Moynihan  amendment  to  the 
1982  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  there  is  now  in  place  a 
process  that  requires  the  President  to 
send  a  certification  to  Congress  each 
month  in  order  to  avoid  a  default  dec- 
laration. In  light  of  this  latest  atrocity 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  clearly  time 
for  the  President  to  trigger  the  de- 
fault, by  refusing  to  certify  Poland 
with  respect  to  its  debt.  If  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  trigger  the  default  him- 
self, it  will  then  be  time  for  Congress 
to  act.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I  expect 
that  Congress  may  be  forced  to  act  on 
the  Polish  debt  issue  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
George  Will's  Newsweek  column  of 
September  12.  1982.  and  my  own  piece 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July 
28.  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  Newsweek,  Sept.  12.  1983] 

Needed:  A  Policy  of  Punishment 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

The  shocking  thing  is  how  shocked  people 
are.  The  day  the  Soviet  regime  murdered 
another  269  persons  was  the  24.041st  day 
since  the  regime  was  founded.  Since  1917 
the  regime  has  killed  at  least  20  million  of 
its  own  citizens,  an  average  of  more  than 
800  a  day  for  66  years.  Unless  the  Red  Army 
massacred  another  Afghanistan  village  last 
Thursday,  the  regime  had  a  below-average 
day  of  blood. 

Why  are  people  so  startled  when  the 
Soviet  regime  acts  in  character?  Nothing  in 
nature— not  even  granite,  which  water 
wears  away  over  time— is  as  durable  as  illu- 
sions grounded  in  a  desire  to  avoid  facing 
nasty  facts.  Oh.  yes.  with  metronomic  regu- 
larity the  Soviet  Union  does  shatter  some 
Americans'  illusions.  But  Americans  are  a 
manufacturing  people,  so  they  manufacture 
new  illusions  about  Soviet  willingness  to 
move  up  from  barbarism.  In  1979.  after  62 
years  of  domestic  carnage  and  international 
gangsterism,  the  Soviet  regime  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  said  gosh  that  sure  opens  my  eyes. 

Why  did  the  Soviet  regime,  after  2'/2 
hours  of  thinking  about  it.  murder  another 
269  persons?  Well,  why  not?  The  benefits 
are  clear  enough  (the  benefits  of  intimida- 
tion, especially  of  Japan),  and  the  costs  are 
almost  certainly  going  to  be  negligible,  and 
brief. 

The  Soviet  deed  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
U.N.  debate.  For  the  Kremlin  that  was  an 
ordeal  akin  to  being  bombarded  with  marsh- 
mallows.  Thank  God  it  is  not  December  or 
some  dunce  would  suggest  dimming  the  na- 
tional Christmas  tree.  The  state  of  Ohio, 
which  has  a  better  foreign  policy  than  the 
United  States,  has  removed  Russian  vodka 
from  state-run  liquor  stores.  Perhaps  the 
269  murders  will  complicate  the  process  of 
subordinating  foreign  policy  to  presidential 
politics.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  harder  for 
the  president  to  sally  off  to  an  election-year 
summit  and  sign  an  arms-control  agreement 
ruined  by  American  eagerness.  But  summits 
and  agreements  have  no  noticeable  influ- 
ence on  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  rainmak- 
ers—the "yellow  rain"  rainmakers. 

IMPARTIALITY 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  condemn  Korean  Air  Lines 
for  aggressively  bumping  into  Soviet  air-to- 
air  missiles,  but  various  other  "peace"  par- 
ties, with  the  impartiality  for  which  they 
are  famous,  have  announced: 

The  Soviet  deed  proves  the  irrationality  of 
"the  superpowers"  and  demonstrates  the 
paranoia  to  what  U.S.  policy  has  driven  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  everyone  must  disarm, 
starting  now.  starting  here. 

The  cotton-candy  language  of  journalism 
spreads  a  sticky  goo  of  imprecision  over 
events  like  the  attack  on  the  plane.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  referred  to  as  a  "tragedy." 
No.  when  children  die  of  leukemia,  that  is  a 
tragedy.  When  they  are  blown  to  bits  by  an 
act  of  state,  that  is  an  atrocity,  and  one 
worthy  of  Hitler's  former  allies.  But  too 
many  persons  by  now  have  loo  large  a  stake 
in  fuzzy  language.  Remember  the  merry  dis- 
dain that  showered  down  upon  President 
Reagan  when,  in  his  first  press  conference, 
he  alked  about  how  the  Soviet  Union  lies? 
"There  you  go  again,"  said  his  cultured  de- 
spisers,  when  he  recently  referred  to  the 
"evil  empire." 

His  words  are  fine,  but  he  has  not  got  a 
policy  worthy  of  them.  What  is  needed  Is  a 


policy  not  merely  of  punishment,  but  of 
steady  deterrents  and  leverage.  A  suitable 
policy,  one  that  was  desirable  even  before 
this  atrocity,  is  at  hand.  But  the  hands  of 
this  administration  are  not  apt  to  reach  for 
it  at  this  late  date. 

Felix  Rohatyn,  the  investment  banker 
and  Democratic  thinker,  says:  The  Soviet 
Union  has  shot  down  an  airplane.  We 
should  shoot  down  a  Soviet-controlled  coun- 
try. Western  governments  should  national- 
ize the  loans  Western  banks  have  made  to 
communist  countries.  The  governments 
should  buy  up  the  debts  at  a  substantial  dis- 
count—at, say.  between  25  and  50  cents  on 
the  dollar  (that  is  between  25  and  50  cents 
more  than  some  of  them  are  worth).  Then  it 
should  declare  Poland  in  default,  drying  up 
the  flow  of  credit  to  that  country  and  slow- 
ing the  flow  to  all  other  Soviet  satellites. 

This  would  give  the  banks  a  little  liquidi- 
ty—more than  they  deserve,  given  their  irre- 
sponsibility. It  also  would  force  them  to  quit 
cooking  their  books,  pretending  that  virtual- 
ly irrecoverable  loans  retain  their  full  face 
value  as  assets.  But  the  principal  benefit 
would  be  for  foreign  policy. 

Credit  is  a  strategic  weapon.  Like  other 
strategic  weapons,  it  should  not  be  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Credit  for  communists  should 
no  more  be  controlled  by  private  banks  than 
the  MX  should  be  controlled  by  Hertz 
Loans— if  any— for  the  East  bloc  should  be 
government  to  government,  so  that  Western 
policy  will  no  longer  be  hostage  to  commer- 
cial calculations. 

BELLY  UP 

Were  credit  nationalized,  we  could  say  to 
the  Kremlin:  You  want  credits  for  your 
basket-case  economies?  Fine— but  it  will  be 
contingent  on  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing. You  reject  such  linkage?  Fine— you  pay 
for  Poland,  and  have  fun  when  Romania 
goes  belly  up. 

During  martial  law  Poland  received  from 
the  West  a  substantial  subsidy:  it  debts  were 
rescheduled.  The  Reagan  administration  is 
a  shameful  subsidizer:  Poland  has  not  paid 
debts  owed  to  the  U.S.  government,  yet  the 
United  Slates  has  not  put  Poland  in  default. 
Some  bankers  say  that  forcing  default 
would  to  too  kind  to  Poland,  because  it 
would  wipe  the  slate  clean.  Poland's  regime 
knows  better;  otherwise  it  would  declare  de- 
fault on  its  own.  Poland  today  is  receiving, 
in  effect,  money  at  6  percent  from  the  West 
while  Americans  pay  more  than  twice  that 
for  mortgages.  If  Democratic  candidates 
cannot  make  an  issue  of  that,  they  should 
be  burned  on  a  pyre  of  their  bumper  stick- 
ers. 

The  Soviet  Union  suffocates  entire  na- 
tions without  even  a  suspension  of  subsidies 
from  the  West.  What  has  it  to  fear  from  re- 
action to  the  annihilation  of  a  mere  plane- 
load of  people?  A  regime  whose  essential 
policy  is  intimidation  has  added  another 
brutality  to  its  repertoire.  But  the  diplomat- 
ic minuet  will  continue,  from  Madrid  to 
Geneva.  The  grain  shipments  will  continue, 
and  so  will  the  subsidized  sale  of  "nonstrale- 
gic"  goods— as  though  such  a  distinction 
makes  sense  regarding  a  totalitarian  nation 
with  a  command  economy  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  militarism.  Faster  than  a  heat- 
seeking  missile,  there  will  be  business  as 
usual,  especially  for  business. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  28. 
1983} 

Hold  Off  Rescheduling  the  Polish  Loans 

(By  Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.) 

What  do  the  latest  actions  by  the  Polish 
government  really  mean  for  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  how  should  the  U.S.  react?  We 
have  conditioned  normal  relations  with 
Poland  upon  the  lifting  of  martial  law.  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners  and  discussions 
with  independent  labor  unions.  Are  condi- 
tions in  Poland  sufficiently  changed  for  us 
to  normalize  relations? 

In  many  cases  the  new  "civil"  laws  are 
harsher  than  the  martial  laws  they  replace. 
For  instance,  it  now  will  be  impossible  to 
strike  legally,  independent  unions  will  be 
banned  completely,  press  censorship  and  re- 
strictions on  movement  will  be  tightened  se- 
verely, and  the  regime  will  be  able  to  de- 
clare an  emergency  whenever  it  decides 
there  is  a  threat  from  "internal  factors."  As 
Gen.  Jaruzelski  told  the  Polish  Parliament  a 
week  ago:  "Any  attempt  at  anti-state  activi- 
ty will  be  curbed  no  less  unswervingly  than 
during  martial  law."  No  wonder  that  Lech 
Walesa  declared:  "If  I  were  to  choose  be- 
tween the  new  (laws)  and  martial  law.  I 
would  choose  martial  law."  In  addition,  it 
seems  that  the  "release  of  political 
prisioners"  by  Polish  authorities  may  not 
include  any  real  political  prisoners. 

ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  "MODERATES" 

Thus,  despite  the  apparent  changes,  there 
hasn't  been  any  change  in  substance.  Yet 
the  banking  community  has  begun  to 
clamor  for  a  return  to  the  state  of  affairs 
before  martial  law.  Poland  has  requested 
that  its  foreign  debt  be  rescheduled  drasti- 
cally, including  an  incredible  eight-year 
moratorium  on  interest  payments  and  a 
demand  for  $3  billion  more  in  export  cred- 
its. American  and  European  leaders  seem 
ready  to  discuss  this.  Clearly,  the  West  has 
yet  to  learn  anything  about  economic  rela- 
tions between  communist  and  capitalist  na- 
tions. 

Those  who  advocate  a  rescheduling  make 
the  same  arguments  as  the  "moderates" 
who  opposed  a  declaration  of  Polish  default 
one  year  ago.  Then,  despite  the  fact  that 
Poland  had  stopped  making  payments  on  its 
debts,  they  argued  against  facing  the  finan- 
cial realities  and  declaring  default. 

The  "moderates"  asserted  that  if  we  re- 
frained from  declaring  default,  the  West 
would  gain  in  two  ways:  There  would  be  an 
incentive  for  the  Polish  authorities  to  "lib- 
eralize" more  quickly,  to  lift  martial  law  and 
to  treat  the  Polish  people  less  harshly.  And 
Poland  would  speed  up  its  repayment  of 
loans  to  the  West. 

But  what  actually  happened?  It  has  taken 
IVa  years  to  "lift"  martial  law.  and  this 
action  itself  is  meaningless.  The  evidence 
doesn't  support  the  claim  that  Western  re- 
straint leads  to  improved  behavior  on  the 
part  of  communist  governments.  History  in- 
dicates that  in  dealing  with  such  regimes 
the  welfare  of  the  people  depends  far  more 
on  the  dynamics  of  internal  politics  than  on 
Western  actions. 

What  about  the  financial  situation? 
During  hearings  before  my  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  last  year,  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  claimed  that  if 
we  didn't  declare  default,  things  would  be 
better  for  Western  creditors.  Robert  nor- 
mals, former  assistant  secretary  of  state,  in 
testimony  on  Feb.  9,  1982.  opposed  declaring 
Poland  in  default  and  asserted  that  "the 
best  chance  of  putting  maximum  pressure 
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to  obtain  a  reOow  of  currency  from  Poland 
to  the  West  is  by  continuing  to  press  them 
to  pay  their  debts.  Now  they  don't  pay  as  we 
would  like,  clearly,  but  there  is  a  net  out 
flow.  There  is  a  net  outflow,  and  it  is  a  high 
cost  for  an  economy  as  weak  as  the  Polish 
economy." 

But  the  past  year  hasn't  fulfilled  the  pre- 
dictions of  those  who  confidently  assured  us 
that  the  Polish  government  would  make 
every  effort  to  repay  its  debt.  True.  Poland 
paid  half  of  the  interest  due  in  1982.  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  other  half  be 
•  recycled"  back  to  Poland  by  banks  as 
short-term  credits.  The  net  effect  waa  to  in- 
crease the  debt's  magnitude  by  one  half  the 
interest  due  to  Western  creditors.  These 
short-term  credits  enabled  Poland  to  pur- 
chase "  Western  goods,  leading  to  a  further 
transfer  of  resources  from  West  to  East. 
And  now  comes  the  latest  outrageous  re- 
quest from  the  Polish  debtors.  The  out- 
flow" described  by  Mr.  Hormats  continues 
to  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
to  be  made,  for  the  Polish  debt  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  greater  issue  of  financing 
and  extending  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  iU  satellites.  Trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  once  was  seen  as  an  aspect  of  "de- 
tente." By  trading  with  and  lending  to  the 
communists,  it  was  argued,  we  would  bridge 
the  gap  between  East  and  West,  bringing 
prosperity  and  hope  to  oppressed  people. 
And  by  making  tyrannical  states  more  de- 
pendent on  Western  goods  and  technology, 
we  would  convert  them  into  more  moderate 
and  freer  nations,  eventually  eliminating 
the  danger  of  war.  Western  trade  would 
"liberalize  "  the  communist  countries. 

But  things  didn't  work  out  that  way.  The 
oppressed  people  remain  oppressed,  the 
communist  nations  are  no  less  tyrannical, 
and  the  danger  of  war  hasn't  l)een  reduced. 
Why  hasn't  the  theory  of  liberalization  by 
trade"  worked,  as  we  once  believed  it  would? 
Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
themselves. 

According  to  Lenin's  theory  of  imperial- 
ism, the  capitalist  West  is  driven  by  histori- 
cal necessity  to  export  its  suplus  first  to  the 
underdeveloped  world,  and  then  to  commu- 
nist countries.  In  other  words,  when  capital- 
ists extend  credit  to  communist  nations, 
they  are  behaving  as  Marxist  Leninist 
theory  predicts  they  will.  As  Lenin  wrote; 

.  .  the  capitalists  of  the  whole  world 
and  their  governments,  in  their  rush  to  con- 
quer the  Soviet  market,  will  close  their  eyes 
tto  various  Soviet  diplomatic  subterfugesj 
and  will  thereby  be  turned  into  blind  deaf 
mutes.  They  will  furnish  credits  which  will 
serve  us  for  the  support  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  their  countries  and.  by  supplying 
us  material  and  technical  equipment  which 
we  lack,  will  restore  our  military  industry 
necessary  for  our  future  attacks  against  our 
suppliers.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  they  will 
work  on  the  preparation  of  their  own  sui- 
cide." 

The  implication  is  that  the  accumulation 
of  debt  has  been  a  conscious  act  of  policy  by 
the  communist  states  and  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  paying  it  back.  It  is  likely  that 
communist  borrowing  is  part  of  "the  eco- 
nomic strategy  of  an  empire."  In  a  brilliant 
essay  by  this  title  in  Grand  Strategy:  Coun- 
tercurrents.  Larry  Amn  observed  that: 

.  .  until  the  Poles  actually  repay  the 
loans,  the  food  they  have  consumed  and  the 
capital  they  have  imported  is  not  expensive 
to  them  at  all.  It  is  incredibly  cheap.  The 
spanking  new  Polish  steel  mill  may  not  be 


an  efficient  and  wise  investment  by  our 
standards,  but  it  is  a  large  and  modern  steel 
mill,  and  so  far  someone  else  has  paid  for 
it." 

The  problem's  magnitude  becomes  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  that  Poland's  govern- 
ment is  $25  billion  richer  and  the  West  is 
$25  billion  poorer,  and  that  even  though 
Poland  has  paid  only  a  minute  part  of  what 
it  owes.  iU  line  of  credit  is  far  from  exhaust- 
ed. Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Arnn  noted,  the 
logic  that  has  allowed  Poland  to  "borrow  " 
$25  billion  will  enable  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  rest  of  its  satellites  to  borrow  "  billions 
and  billions  more,  unless  we  recognize  this 
policy  for  what  it  is:  the  economic  exploita- 
tion of  the  West  by  the  East,  which  can 
occur  only  because  of  the  shortsightedness 
of  capitalist  nations. 

SHOULD  DELAY  AGREEMENTS 

We  must  recognize  these  things  and  be 
guided  in  our  relations  with  communist 
countries  by  reason  and  prudence— not  by 
our  hopes  alone.  These  hopes  have  been 
dashed  too  many  times.  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  must  draw  the 
line.  A  year  ago  I  called  for  the  U.S.  to  de- 
clare Poland  in  default.  Now  I  believe  that 
the  U.S.  should  delay  any  agreements  on  re- 
scheduling Poland's  debt  until  such  time  as 
that  country  meets  objective  standards  of 
human  freedom.  In  addition,  if  by  the  end 
of  the  year  Poland  hasn't  made  substantive 
changes  in  its  pwjlicy  toward  its  people,  we 
should  state  unequivocally  that  we  will  de- 
clare Poland  in  default  on  the  $1.7  billion  it 
owes  to  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  U.S.  thereby  would  accomplish  three 
important  goals.  First,  we  would  make  clear 
to  our  allies  and  to  Western  business  inter- 
ests that  trade  between  West  and  East  is  a 
risky  undertaking  that  we  will  no  longer 
subsidize.  Second,  we  would  begin  to  under- 
mine the  economic  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  And  finally,  we  would  make  it  clear 
that  our  commitment  to  liberty  and  human 
rights  is  more  than  just  words. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  part  that,  for  the  pending  reso- 
lution to  have  the  desired  impact,  it 
must  be  to  the  President's  desk  today, 
I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  Accordingly.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  139 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2139. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■  (9)  declares  its  intent  to  discontinue  all 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  Union  until  such  time  as  the  Soviet 
Government  apologizes  unequivocally  for  its 
actions,  fully  comperusates  the  families  of 
innocent  victims,  and  provides  credible  as- 
surances to  the  world  community  that  it  in- 
tends to  fulfill  its  commitments  to  abide  by 
internationally  recognized  and  established 
procedures  for  insuring  the  safety  of  civil 
aviation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  to  the 
pending  resolution  would  express  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  halt 
the  present  export  of  grains  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  part  of  the  American 
response  to  the  Soviet  destruction  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  KAL  007. 

My  reasoning,  which  I  would  hope 
would  win  the  support  of  colleagues 
here  today,  is  straightforward:  Why 
should  the  United  States  provide  sub- 
sidized foodstuffs  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  normal  neighboring  countries  might 
do— when  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
abide  by  the  minimal  standards  of  civ- 
ilized behavior  that  would  entitle  it  to 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary,  law-abiding 
state? 

If  we  feed  the  Soviet  Air  Force— and 
do  not  doubt  that  in  that  totalitarian 
state,  the  armed  forces  eat  first— what 
right  do  we  have  to  complain  about 
how  that  air  force  behaves?  By  feeding 
them,  and  then  later  complaining  that 
their  pilots  do  not  do  what  we  expect 
them  to  do,  we  invite  their  contempt 
and  encourage  them  to  go  still  further 
in  the  barbaric  atrocities  they  feel  free 
to  commit. 

Recall  that  a  central  conviction  of 
Soviet  leaders,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  revolution,  has  been  precisely 
the  belief  that  the  Western  democrat- 
ic capitalists  would  do  this.  In  his  im- 
portant work.  "Russia  and  the  West 
Under  Lenin  and  Stalin,"  George 
Kennan  described  what  he  called  the 
imaginary  statement  of  Soviet  leaders 
to  the  Western  governments: 

•  .  .  .  since  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy you  today  ...  we  want  you  during  this 
interval  to  trade  with  us;  we  want  you  to  fi- 
nance us:  ...  An  outrageous  demand?  Per- 
haps. But  you  will  accept  it  because  you  are 
slaves  to  your  own  capitalistic  appetites  ,  .  . 
you  will  wink  at  our  efforts  to  destroy  you. 
you  will  compete  with  one  another  for  our 
favor.  ...  It  is.  in  fact,  you  who  will. 
through  your  own  cupidity,  give  us  the 
means  wherewith  to  destroy  you.  " 
Kennan  then  says,  for  himself: 
"I  can  only  assure  you  that  this  formula- 
tion is  not  one  whit  sharper  or  more  uncom- 
promising than  the  language  consistently 
employed  by  the  Soviet  leaders  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  embraces  a  single 
thought  which  did  not  then  figure  promi- 
nently in  their  utterances." 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  this 
view  continues. 

Certainly  they  shall  have  additional 
reason  to  believe  it  if  we  go  forward 


with  the  administration's  recently  an- 
nounced arrangement  with  the  Soviet 
Government  to  double  the  volume  of 
our  grain  sales  to  the  Soviets  over  the 
next  5  years, 

I  believe  that  is  the  essence  of  my 
argument.  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate 
any  longer  at  this  point.  I  would  hope 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  feel  able  to  join  me  in  stat- 
ing this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  I 
would  offer  this  amendment  if  others 
had  been  proceeded  with.  They  have 
not  been,  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2140 

(I»urpose:  To  encourage  a  more  humane 
policy  by  the  Soviet  Government  toward 
Jews  and  others  wishing  to  emigrate ) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2140: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  insert 
the  following:  "calls  on  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialists  Republics  to  also  comply  with  its 
other  obligations  under  international  law. 
including  the  Helsinki  Final  Art  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by 
ceasing  its  harassment  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
others  wishing  to  emig^rate,  and  reiterates 
its  willingness  to  use  trade  sanctions  and 
whatever  other  means  may  prove  necessary 
to  encourage  such  compliance." 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  submitted  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Nickles, 
Senator  D'Amato,  and  Senator  Arm- 
strong. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  today  ago 
today,  a  Soviet  jet  fighter  brutally 
shot  down  and  murdered  269  people  in 
cold  blood.  This  was  done  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  high  authorities  in  the 
Soviet  command.  And  since  the  down- 
ing of  the  civilian  airliner  Moscow  has, 
in  callous  disregard  of  world  opinion, 
lied,  evaded,  and  misled  the  world  with 
regard  to  the  downing  of  the  Korean 
jet. 

We  all  share  a  sense  of  outrage  and 
sadness,  of  revulsion  and  sorrow  at 
this  deliberate  act  of  barbarism.  But 
barbarism  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
limited  to  attacks  on  unarmed  civilian 
airliners  who  stray  into  Soviet  air- 
space. This  same  type  of  barbaric  be- 


havior is  also  aimed  at  elements  within 
Soviet  society,  elements  that  do  not 
conform  entirely  with  the  rigid  and 
narrow  pattern  of  the  Communist  so- 
ciety. No  group  has  borne  more  of 
these  cruel  policies  than  have  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Members  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  fre- 
quently discriminated  against  within 
Soviet  society  by  limiting  their  educa- 
tional, employment,  and  social  oppor- 
tunities. 

For  example,  freedom  of  religious 
and  cultural  expression  are  denied 
through  government  intimidation,  in- 
cluding such  actions  as  breaking  up  re- 
ligious meetings,  arbitrary  arrests  and 
detentions,  and  sentencing  to  internal 
exile.  And  prominent  prisoners  of  con- 
science such  as  Anatoly  Scharansky 
and  Viktor  Brailovsky  are  held  by 
Soviet  officials  for  the  forthright 
stands  they  have  taken  on  protecting 
the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  indeed 
all  Soviet  citizens. 

A  person  does  not  have  to  be  an  ac- 
tivist, however,  in  order  to  come  under 
the  eye  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
There  are  strict  controls  on  the  distri- 
bution of  Jewish  literature,  and  the 
Soviet  Government  does  not  permit 
the  establishment  of  schools  for 
Jewish  children.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  authorities  do  not  allow  enough 
synagogues  to  serve  the  population  of 
2  million  Jews  who  live  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact,  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Government  toward  its  Jewish 
population,  when  taken  together,  con- 
stitute a  wholesale  attack  on  the  cul- 
tural heritage,  family  structure  and 
basic  human  rights  of  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  created  a  new  and  evil  organiza- 
tion that  they  refer  to  as  the  anti-Zi- 
onist Committee.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  primarily  to  sever  the 
link  between  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  friends  and  relatives  in 
Israel.  I  am  pleased  to  have  joined 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  condemning 
this  evil  organization.  Soviet  authori- 
ties, however,  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  these  attempts  to  isolate  the 
Jewish  community.  They  have  virtual- 
ly closed  their  border  to  Jewish  emi- 
gration. Jewish  emigration  last  year 
was  at  its  lowest  level  since  1970.  2,688 
persons.  And  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  emigration  levels  will  be  just 
as  low  this  year.  The  results  of  these 
actions  include  emotional  and  psycho- 
logical anguish  for  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  would  like  to  start  a  new- 
life  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  these  are 
cruel  and  barbaric  policies,  and  that 
the  United  States  must  do  whatever  it 
can  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reform  its  ways. 

I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
renew  on  this  resolution  our  country's 
conunitment  to  help  Soviet  Jews  wish- 


ing to  emigrate.  The  cruel  and  sense- 
less dowTiing  of  the  Korean  airliner 
has  served  as  a  reminder  to  many  of 
us,  that  the  same  regime  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  KAL  007  massacre 
and  the  ensuing  coverup,  is  the  same 
regime  that  is  responsible  daily  for  the 
repression  of  their  own  people  and  es- 
pecially their  Jewish  population. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  reminded 
this  week  as  we  honor  the  memory  of 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Scoop 
Jackson,  of  his  unflagging  commit- 
ment on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  can 
think  of  few  actions  more  appropriate 
as  we  remember  and  honor  the 
memory  of  our  colleague  than  to  carry 
on  the  cause  that  he  held  so  high— the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  repeat  some 
of  his  words  at  one  of  the  high  points 
of  his  career— the  passage  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanick  amendment.  His  words  and 
the  sentiments  behind  those  words  are 
as  relevant  today  as  they  were  7  years 
ago: 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  Senate 
today  is  the  culmination  of  a  struggle  for 
human  rights  that  began  some  27  months 
ago.  Over  the  last  2  years,  countless  Ameri- 
cans of  diverse  religious  and  national  back- 
grounds and  of  differing  political  persua- 
sions and  occupations  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  about  the  result  that  we  are 
enacting  today.  Many  thousands  of  my 
fellow  citizens  have  expressed  their  support 
for  the  effort  to  associate  freer  trade  with 
progress  toward  the  freer  movement  of  peo- 
ples between  East  and  West.  The  American 
press  has  helped  arouse  the  conscience  of  so 
many  in  the  West  by  focusing  on  the  human 
rights  aspects  of  a  genuine  detente. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
sustained  and  inspired  throughout  a  long 
and  difficult  struggle  by  the  bravery  and  re- 
sourcefulness and  dedication  of  those  who 
are  standing  up  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  such  countries  to  demand  their  funda- 
mental human  right  to  emigrate  promised 
them  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously 26  years  ago  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  great  step  forward  in  the  en- 
during struggle  for  human  rights,  can  only 
operate  in  the  interest  of  improved  United 
States-Soviet  relations  if  it  is  implemented 
in  good  faith.  I  pray  that  this  will  prove  to 
be  the  case.  Obviously  the  opportunities  for 
bad-faith  circumvention  are  numerous.  No 
agreement  can  be  drafted  to  prevent  the 
maneuverings  associated  with  bad  faith. 

If  the  Soviets  fail  to  live  up  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  this  agreement  the  basis  of 
trust  and  confidence  that  is  essential  to  the 
whole  range  of  our  relations  will  be  de- 
stroyed. We  will  be  watching  closely— not 
just  at  the  expiration  of  the  18-month 
waiver,  but  day  by  day  from  this  moment 
on. 

Mr.  President,  today,  7  years  later, 
we  still  find  ourselves  inspired  by  the 
bravery,  resourcefulness,  and  dedica- 
tion of  those  individuals  who  risk  de- 
manding their  fundamental  human 
rights.  Today  as  then  we  must  remain 
vigilant  for  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry— and  as  Scoop  reminded  us  so 
many  years  ago  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jews 
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is  largely  a  question  of  good  faith  and 
common  decency  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  has  reminded  us  ainew  that 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Soviet  authorities,  or  on  their 
common  decency. 

I  believe  that  we  must  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  message 
that  says  that  the  downing  of  the 
Korean  airliner  has  implications 
beyond  the  brutality  of  the  act  itself. 
And  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  encourage  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  ease  its  restrictions  on 
Soviet  religious  and  cultural  activities, 
to  cease  its  harassment  of  Jewish  ac- 
tivists, and  to  permit  the  unobstructed 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought,  as  we  all 
sat  in  this  Chamber  and  listened  to 
the  eulogies  honoring  our  late  col- 
league Senator  Scoop  Jackson,  that 
indeed  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  great  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor Jackson. 

The  amendment  calls  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply  with  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  laws  that  are  on  the  books 
and  for  the  United  States  to  use  trade 
sanctions  or  whatever  means  we  have 
to  encourage  such  compliance  in  con- 
nection with  harassment  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 

This  is,  I  t)elieve.  a  reasonable  and 
needed  amendment.  However.  I  have 
agreed  to  withdraw  this  amendment, 
since  Senator  Percy,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
has  agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject.  I  understand  the  desire  of  the 
leadership  to  get  this  resolution  to  the 
President  as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe 
that  hearings  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  allow  us  to  focus  on 
the  issue,  and  organize  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Therefore.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawTi. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  her  courtesy  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  question 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Hawkins  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  emigrate  is  always  on  our  minds.  In 
recent  months,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  even  a  small  number 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate.  And  de- 
spite the  claims  of  the  so-called  anti- 
Zionist  Committee,  there  is  no  one 
here,  and  no  one  in  the  world  who  will 
believe  that  there  are  just  a  few  hun- 
dred or  thousand  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  now.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred thousand. 
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Let  us  not  forget  those  brave  and 
persevering  individuals  whose  cases 
have  become  known  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  us  not  forget  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Alexander  Paritsky.  Ida 
Nudel.  Josef  Begun,  and  Chicago-born 
U.S.  citizen  Abe  Stolar.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  Soviet  Jews  who 
seek  only  to  exercise  their  basic 
human  right  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  this  week,  which  is 
the  holiest  of  the  Jewish  year,  let  us 
remember  these  courageous  individ- 
uals and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
continuing  effort  to  help  them. 

In  April  1966.  I  first  met  with  Soviet 
officials  in  Moscow  to  express  my  con- 
cern about  that  government's  discrimi- 
nation against  Soviet  Jews  and  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine.  In  every  year  and  on  every 
appropriate  occasion  since,  many  ef- 
forts have  been  made  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews.  They  need  our  united  ef- 
forts. They  need  our  strongest  voices 
to  be  heard.  Let  us  do  all  we  can.  And 
let  us  not  relent  until  they  are  free  to 
live  wherever  they  choose. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment my  previous  comments  with  one 
further  comment:  That  during  the 
continuation  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  rela- 
tionship in  a  nuclear  age  hearings  the 
committee  has  been  holding,  we  will  at 
an  appropriate  time  in  those  hearings 
take  up  the  whole  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  we  would  be  happy  and  de- 
lighted to  have  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  join  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  during  that  section 
of  the  hearings,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  said  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  If  that  is  so,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  spoken  to  the  world 
in  an  unmistakable  voice.  It  is  the 
voice  of  repression,  of  inhumanity,  of 
the  belief  that  political  might  makes 
moral  right. 

We  will  probably  never  know  all  the 
facts  about  the  gratuitous  destruction 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  Most  of 
the  witnesses  are  dead,  victims  of  two 
Soviet  air-to-air  missiles.  Those  who 
survived  are  Russian  pilots  and  their 
ground  controllers.  But  even  if  we 
never  know  all  the  facts  about  this  in- 
cident, we  know  the  one  irreducible 
fact  which  is  important:  The  Russians 
chose  to  respond  to  the  violation  of 
their  borders  by  an  unarmed  civilian 
aircraft  with  brute  force.  They  cared 
more  about  making  a  point  than  they 
did  about  the  lives  of  the  269  people 
who  plunged  30.000  feet  to  their 
deaths. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  adept  at 
presenting  its  best  face  to  the  world.  It 
employs  legions  of  people  skilled  in 
the  art  of  the  subtle  untruth,  the  half- 
lie,  and  the  bald-faced  lie.  It  regularly 
trots  out  spokesmen  whose  accents 
and  idioms  are  comfortingly  American, 


whose  tone  of  voice  is  reassuringly 
calm  and  measured,  whose  appearance 
is  designed  to  elicit  sympathy.  They 
have  made  good  use  of  their  propagan- 
da apparatus  on  many  occasions,  for 
instance  by  seeking  to  convince  many 
well-intentioned  and  frightened  people 
that  it  is  we  in  the  West  and  not  the 
Soviets  who  are  to  blame  for  every  un- 
fortunate detail  of  international  poli- 
tics. 

That  is  propaganda  of  the  word,  and 
it  sometimes  works.  But  anarchists 
and  terrorists  have  long  spoken  of 
what  they  call  propaganda  of  the 
deed.  Whether  or  not  the  people  who 
gave  the  order  to  pull  the  trigger  that 
killed  269  people  intended  it,  that  one 
incident  constituted  propaganda  of 
the  deed.  It  conveyed  a  message  about 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Government 
which  the  world  will  not  soon  forget. 

To  drive  the  point  home,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  Andrei  Gromyko,  re- 
leased this  official  statement  at  the 
Madrid  talks:  "We  state:  Soviet  terri- 
tory, the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  sacred.  No  matter  who  resorts  to 
provocations  of  that  kind,  he  should 
know  that  he  will  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  responsibility  for  it."  In  other 
words,  according  to  Mr.  Gromyko, 
every  time  a  pilot  or  a  ships  captain 
gets  lost,  every  time  he  violates  the  so- 
called  sacred  borders  of  the  world's 
last  empire,  he  will  be  killed,  and  his 
passengers  along  with  him. 

It  is  disturbing  how  often  and  how 
quickly  yesterday's  brutality  becomes 
today's  banality.  The  world  was 
outraged  in  1956  when  the  Soviets  in- 
vaded and  crushed  Hungary.  It  was 
outraged  again  in  1968  when  Czecho- 
slovakia was  singled  out  for  the  same 
treatment.  Again  in  1979,  when  the 
Russians  invaded  Afghanistan,  the 
world  was  outraged.  But  after  each 
such  incident,  sooner  or  later,  people 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  reason  the 
Soviets  act  outrageously  is  because 
their  government  is  outrageous.  By 
passage  of  this  resolution  today,  we 
can  try  to  remember  what  we  have 
learned  and  relearned  for  decades: 
The  Soviets  value  force  more  than  life, 
order  more  than  freedom,  empire 
more  than  independence. 

As  the  I»resident  has  wisely  remind- 
ed us,  this  latest  offense  in  the  Soviet 
catalog  of  atrocities  is  not  and  was  not 
directed  at  the  United  States  alone.  It 
does  not  represent  an  issue  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  Americans.  It  rep- 
resents an  outrage  by  one  government 
against  the  community  of  nations.  It 
insults  the  decency  and  integrity  of 
people  everywhere,  regardless  of  polit- 
ical system,  nationality,  or  ideology. 

If  there  was  no  other  reminder  of 
this,  let  us  remember  that  people  from 
15  nations  were  aboard  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  Soviets  vetoed  a  modest  resolution 
before  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  Let 


us  remember  that  Soviet  authorities 
have  refused  the  requests  of  several 
governments  for  so  basic  a  thing  as  an 
expression  of  regret.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has 
belligerently  stated  that  his  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  shoot  down  any 
airliner  which  violates  what  the  Sovi- 
ets are  pleased  to  call  their  sacred  bor- 
ders. Let  us  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  so  lacking  in  simple 
human  remorse  that  it  has  turned 
back  boatloads  of  grieving  citizens,  the 
survivors  of  269  victims,  who  seek 
merely  a  religious  ceremony  to  ease 
their  pain. 

There  is  no  shading  of  fact,  no 
nuance,  no  room  for  interpretation 
which  can  diminish  the  simple  and 
central  fact  of  Soviet  brutality,  both 
at  the  time  of  this  incident  and  since 
then.  The  only  pertinent  fact  is  this: 
269  people  were  slaughtered  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  the  Soviets 
are  continuing  to  seek  justification  for 
the  unjust  while  refusing  even  the 
most  basic  courtesies  to  the  victims. 
This  is  not  an  offense  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  was 
not  on  the  boats  which  sought  access 
to  the  grave  of  flight  007.  This  is  in- 
stead an  outrage  against  all  people. 

The  resolution  we  pass  today  cannot 
alter  the  facts  or  lighten  the  anguish 
of  those  who  mourn.  It  is  only  a 
simple  statement  of  reality  by  the 
American  people,  who  are  one  Nation 
among  the  many  to  whom  the  Soviets 
have  shown  the  mailed  fist.  It  is  not 
intemperate,  nor  rash,  nor  a  new  turn 
in  the  United  States-Soviet  relation- 
ship, nor  an  exercise  in  propaganda  by 
a  government.  It  is  simply  the  truth, 
simply  told.  It  deserves  our  support 
and  should  be  passed  immediately. 

SOVIETS  OFFER  NO  REMORSE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  compiled  a  cata- 
log of  Soviet  public  statements  about 
the  destruction  of  KAL  007.  A  close 
reading  of  these  Soviet  statements  in- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets 
have  changed  their  story  over  time.  At 
first  they  were  unwilling  to  admit 
their  terrible  deed.  Next  they  tried  to 
justify  it,  hiding  behind  harsh  anti- 
U.S.  rhetoric. 

Then  they  began  to  argue  that  KAL 
007  was  a  spy  flight.  This  is  absolute 
nonsense.  This  was  reconfirmed  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
again  just  yesterday  by  key  adminis- 
tration officials. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  statements  are 
unbelievably  callous  about  the  loss  of 
human  life.  They  continue  to  hide 
behind  expressions  about  the  sacred 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Earlier, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  re- 
counted for  us  that  no  more  than  90 
occasions  over  the  past  5  years.  Soviet 
aircraft  have  violated  U.S.  airspace  in 
Alaska  alone.  Our  Nation  has  not  re- 
sponded brutally. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  State  Departments  com- 
pilation of  Soviet  statements  on  KAL 
007  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Public  Statements  on  KAL  007 
Shootdown 

Moscow.  September  1.  TASS— "An  un- 
identified plane  entered  the  air  space  of  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula from  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  then  for  the  second  time  violated  the 
air  space  of  the  USSR  over  Sakhalin  Island 
on  the  night  from  August  31  to  September 
1.  The  plane  did  not  have  navigation  lights, 
did  not  respond  to  queries  and  did  not  enter 
into  contact  with  the  dispatcher  ser\'ice. 

Fighters  of  the  anti-aircraft  defense, 
which  were  sent  aloft  towards  the  intruder 
plane,  tried  to  give  it  assistance  in  directing 
it  to  the  nearest  airfield.  But  the  intruder 
plane  did  not  react  to  the  signals  and  warn- 
ings from  the  Soviet  fighters  and  continued 
its  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

Moscow.  September  2.  TASS— "TASS 
Statement"— "It  was  natural  that  during 
the  time  the  identified  intruder  plane  was  in 
the  USSR  air  space,  Soviet  anti-air  defense 
aircraft  were  ordered  aloft.  They  repeatedly 
tried  to  establish  contact  with  the  plane 
using  generally  accepted  signals  and  tried  to 
take  it  to  the  nearest  airfield  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  intruder 
plane,  however,  ignored  all  this.  Over  Sak- 
halin Island,  a  Soviet  aircraft  fired  warning 
shots  with  tracer  shells  along  the  flying 
route  of  the  plane. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Intrude*  plane  left  the 
limits  of  Soviet  air  space  and  continued  its 
flight  toward  the  Sea  of  Japan.  For  about 
10  minutes  it  was  within  the  observation 
zone  of  radar  facilities  after  which  it  could 
not  be  observed  any  more." 

Moscow.  September  3,  TASS— Continuing 
its  condemnation  of  the  "rabid  anti-Soviet 
campaign  by  the  U.S.  TASS  stated  that 
"Washington  is  feverishly  covering  up 
traces  of  the  provacation  staged  against  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  South  Korean  plane 
which  flew  from  the  United  States  and  en- 
tered Soviet  airspace. 

"The  While  House  and  the  Department  of 
State  are  mounting  a  worldwide  anti-Soviet 
campaign.  The  tone  first  set  by  the  U.S. 
President.  In  his  statements,  permeated 
with  frenzied  hatred  for  the  Soviet  state 
and  Socialism  he  used  as  a  cover  up  antag- 
onistic phrases  about  'humanism  and  moral 
feelings."  The  head'  of  the  White  House  is 
trying  to  convince  public  opinion  that  the 
USSR  allegedly  is  guilty  (responsible  for) 
the  loss  of  life.  Tossing  forth  torrents  of  vi- 
cious abuses,  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration want  to  avoid  answering  clear 
questions:  why  did  the  plane  happen  to  find 
itself  in  Soviet  air  space,  deviating  by  500 
kilometers  from  the  existing  international 
route?  Why  did  the  authorities  of  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  whose  air  traffic  sen'ices  control 
flights  on  this  route,  knowing  that  the 
plane  had  remained  a  long  time  in  Soviet  air 
space,  did  not  take  appropriate  measures  to 
put  an  end  to  this  flagrant  violation  of 
Soviet  sovereignty. 

Moscow,  September  6,  Pravda— "The  fran- 
tic anti-Soviet  hysteria  around  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  South  Korean  aircraft  that 
carried  out  a  provocative  flight  over  Soviet 


territory  for  a  long  period  of  time  on  the 
night  ending  on  1  September  is  taking  on  in- 
creasingly unbridled  and  coarse  forms.  The 
coordinated  and  deliberate  character  of 
both  the  provocative  flight  itself  and  the 
broad  anti-Soviet  campaign  subsequently 
unleashed  by  the  U.S.  Administration  is 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  evident  that  the 
incident'  was  prepared  in  advance  and 
that— judging  by  what  followed— it  was  ex- 
pected. It  is  also  indicative  that  the  first 
report  about  the  disappearance  of  the  air- 
craft came  from  the  CIA. 

"This  is  not  a  fortuitous  link,  but  a  natu- 
ral one  in  the  general  chain  of  Imperialism's 
political  and  other  actions  in  recent  times. 
All  of  these  actions  are  directed  toward  wid- 
ening and  deepening  the  front  of  the  notori- 
ous 'crusade'  against  Socialism  and  are  cal- 
culated to  raise  a  new  wave  of  anti-Soviet- 
ism  and  anti-Communism  by  any  means  and 
discredit  the  Soviet  Union,  kindle  a  feeling 
of  hostility  toward  it.  cast  a  shadow  upon 
Soviet  peace-loving  policy,  and  heat  up  the 
situation  in  the  world  even  more,  thereby 
making  it  easier  to  implement  the  United 
States'  Imperialist  plans. 

"Washington's  unusually  rapid  'reaction' 
to  what  took  place  is  characteristic.  Just  a 
few  hours  after  the  'incident',  Shultz.  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  held  an  emergency  press 
conference  in  Washington,  which  took  place 
in  a  malicious  anti-Soviet  spirit.  The  State 
Department  then  made  an  official  state- 
ment containing  even  sharper  attacks  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  American  President 
himself  immediately  took  charge  of  the  ma- 
licious anti-Soviet  campaign.  His  speeches 
repeatedly  contained  filthy  insinuations 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  present 
time  the  American  mass  media  are  whipping 
up  an  anti-Soviet  atmosphere  by  every 
means  and  trying  to  drive  new  wediges  into 
East-West  relations.  Does  not  all  of  this 
reveal  the  true  underlying  state  of  affairs 
behind  the  'incident'  that  has  provoked  the 
histerical  noise  that  has  been  raised  around 
it? 

"In  this,  possible  dangerous  consequences 
of  the  provocative  flight  were  not  only  ig- 
nored, but  a  diabolical  game  was  deliberate- 
ly undertaken  without  regard  for  the  possi- 
ble human  victims.  Clearly,  the  calculation 
was  that  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  re- 
connaissance flights  over  Soviet  territory 
without  impediment  under  cover  of  civil  air- 
craft should  be  tested  in  practice;  in  the 
event  of  failure  it  was  to  be  turned  into 
grounds  for  slanderous  accusations  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"It  is  known  that  the  deliberate  violation 
of  Soviet  state  frontiers  by  American  air- 
craft counting  on  going  unpunished  has 
taken  on  a  systematic  character  of  late.  In 
1982.  such  violations  took  place  on  22  Feb- 
ruary. 13  March,  and  4  and  7  May.  During 
this  year  12  similar  violations  have  taken 
place,  including  violations  on  4  April  by  car- 
rier-based aircraft  from  the  aircraft  carriers 
Midway  and  Enterprise. 

"The  Soviet  Union  made  official  protests 
on  these  occasions,  however,  there  was  no 
reaction  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  level 
of  activity  by  American  reconnaissance  air- 
craft near  Soviet  air  borders  increased.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviet  side  possesses  reliable 
data  that  bear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  special  services  have  started  to 
use  civil  aircraft  on  an  ever-increasing  scale 
for  the  fulfillment  of  reconnaissance  tasks. 
Reconnaissance  activity  of  this  kind  is  also 
carried  out  systematically  during  flights 
along  established  corridors.  As  one  may 
judge,  the  civil  aircraft  of  other  countries. 
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including  South  Korea,  are  involved  in  car- 
rying out  particularly  risky  and  provocative 
tasks.  It  is  evident  that  this  risk'  is  not  for- 
tuitous, but  specially  programmed— and 
not  just  anywhere,  but  across  the  ocean. 

•Seven  nights  by  American  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  of  the  RC-135  type  were  reg- 
istered in  this  region  on  31  August  of  this 
year,  the  day  before  the  South  Korean  air- 
plane's intrusion  into  the  USSR's  airspace. 
A  reconnaissance  aircraft  of  this  type  was 
observed  meneuvering  at  a  height  of  8,000 
meters  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
point  where  the  South  Korean  aircraft  en- 
tered the  USSR's  air  space  from  1745  to 
2049  Moscow  time  on  31  August.  At  the 
same  time,  three  American  warships  ap- 
peared close  to  Soviet  territorial  waters.  At 
2000  on  31  August  Soviet  radar  stations  ob- 
served an  unknown  aircraft  with  a  radar 
print  analogous  to  the  print  of  the  EC- 135 
300  KM  northeast  of  Petropavlovsk-Kam- 
chatskiy  proceeding  on  a  course  toward  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula  also  at  a  height  of 
8.000-9.000  meters.  Subsequently  the  Soviet 
air  control  service  attempted  to  establish 
communication  with  it  in  order  to  point  out 
the  fact  of  the  violation.  However,  the  air- 
craft made  no  reply  to  the  enquiries  and 
continued  its  flight  on  the  same  course, 
moving  more  deeply  into  the  USSR's  air- 
space. 

"Soviet  aircraft  of  the  air  defenses  were 
sent  into  the  air  in  order  to  identify  the  air- 
craft and  to  give  it  assistance.  The  violating 
aircraft  made  no  response  to  their  com- 
mands but  continued  to  fly  with  its  air  navi- 
gational lights  turned  off,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  flights  by  American  reconnais- 
sance aircraft.  The  violating  aircraft  flew 
over  the  territory  of  Kamchatka,  including 
immediately  above  a  Soviet  naval  base  and 
other  military  objectives. 

"As  the  violating  aircraft  approached  the 
island  of  Sakhalin,  a  new  group  of  Soviet  air 
defense  aircraft  was  sent  up.  which  tried 
again  to  establish  contact  with  it  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  nearest  Soviet  airfield.  How- 
ever, the  violator  did  not  merely  continue 
its  flight  without  reacting  to  the  Soviet  air- 
craft's warning  maneuver  but.  having 
changed  course,  entered  the  airspace  over 
the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin  and  passed 
over  a  Soviet  air  base,  at  the  same  time  ma- 
neuvering at  the  same  altitude. 

"It  was  only  after  this  that  warning  shots 
using  tracer  shells  were  fired  by  the  Soviet 
Aircraft  *  •  *. 

The  argument  that  the  deviation  from 
the  course  took  place  allegedly  because  of 
technical  reasons  is  also  clearly  without 
foundation.  According  to  foreign  specialists, 
aircraft  of  this  type  are  equipped  with  pre- 
cise navigational  equipment  of  the  "Omega" 
system  backup,  which  completely  rules  out 
the  possibility  of  deviations  of  such  a  con- 
siderable distance.  There  are  five  radio  in- 
stallations on  the  aircraft,  one  of  which  has 
to  be  permaaiently  tuned  to  the  internation- 
al frequency. 

"As  is  known,  the  ruling  circles  of  the 
Soviet  Union  expressed  regret  in  connection 
with  the  human  victims  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  their  resolute  condemnation 
of  those  who  either  deliberately  or  as  a 
result  of  criminal  negligence  brought  about 
the  deaths  of  people  and  now  trying  to  use 
what  happened  for  unscrupulous  political 
purposes. 

Moscow,  September  6,  Pravda— (Article  by 
Colonel  General  S.  Romanov.  Chief  of  the 
Main  Staff  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces:  "Po- 
litical Provocation  with  Far-Reaching 
Aims") 
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Moreover,  carrying  out  a  flight  in  defiance 
of  the  standards  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  with  extinguished 
air  navigation  lights  and  collision  avoidance 
lights,  the  crew  failed  to  react  to  all  of  our 
fighter-interceptor's  actions.  The  pilot  of 
our  fighter-interceptor  undertook  repeated 
attempts  to  bring  the  intruding  aircraft  to 
the  nearest  Soviet  airfield  for  a  long  time. 
The  crew  also  failed  to  react  to  the  indica- 
tions of  instruments  showing  that  the  air- 
craft was  flying  not  over  the  sea.  where  it 
should  have  been  flying,  but  over  the  dry 
land  of  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  and  the 
Island  of  Sakhalin.  Aircraft  of  this  type  are 
equipped  with  the  most  up-do-date  naviga- 
tional and  radar  apparatus  and  repeated 
backup  systems." 

Moscow.  September  6.  TASS— "Soviet 
Government  Statement:  When  it  was  ap- 
proaching Sakhalin  Island  the  intruder  was 
again  intercepted  by  fighter  planes  of  the 
anti-aircraft  defenses.  And  again  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  contact  with  it,  in- 
cluding with  the  help  of  the  known  general 
call  signal  on  the  international  emergency 
frequency  of  121.5  megacycles.  Contrary  to 
the  false  contentions  of  the  United  States 
President,  Soviet  anti-aircraft  defense  fight- 
er planes  are  outfitted  with  communication 
equipment  in  which  this  frequency  is  fixed. 
So  these  signals  had  to  be  received  by  the 
intruder  plane,  but  it  did  not  respond  to 
them.  Neither  did  it  respond,  as  it  has  been 
said  earlier,  to  other  signals  and  actions  of 
the  Soviet  fighter  planes. 

Since  even  after  this  the  intruder  plane 
did  not  obey  the  demand  to  fly  to  a  Soviet 
airfield  and  tried  to  evade  pursuit,  the  inter- 
ceptor-fighter plane  of  the  anti-aircraft  de- 
fenses fulfilled  the  order  of  the  command 
post  to  stop  the  flight.  Such  actions  are 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  Law  on  the  State 
Border  of  the  USSR  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  Soviet  pilots,  in  stopping  the  actions 
of  the  intruder  plane,  could  not  know  that  it 
was  a  civilian  aircraft.  It  was  flying  without 
navigation  lights,  at  the  height  of  night,  in 
conditions  of  bad  visibility  and  was  not  an- 
swering the  signals." 

Moscow,  September  7,  TASS— "Since  the 
intruder  plane  did  not  obey  the  order  to 
proceed  to  a  Soviet  airfield  and  attempted 
to  evade,  an  air  defense  interceptor  carried 
out  the  order  of  the  command  post  to  stop 
the  flight.  Such  actions  are  in  full  conformi- 
ty with  the  law  on  the  USSR  state  border 
which  was  published.  We  have  expressed 
regret  over  the  loss  of  human  lives. 

We  state:  Soviet  territory,  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  sacred. 

No  matter  who  resorts  to  provocations  of 
that  kind,  he  should  know  that  he  will  bear 
the  full  brunt  of  responsibility  for  it. " 

Moscow,  September  9.  Soviet  TV— Press 
Conference  on  9  September  in  Moscow  with 
Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Nikolay  Ogar- 
kov.  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  first  deputy  minister  of 
defense;  Georgiy  Komiyenko.  first  deputy 
minister  of  foreign  affairs;  and  Leonid  Za- 
myatin.  head  of  the  International  Informa- 
tion Department  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com- 
mittee—opening statement  read  by  Marshal 
Ogarkov. 

"It  has  been  irrefutably  proved  that  the 
intrusion  of  the  plane  of  the  South  Korean 
airlines  into  Soviet  airspace  was  a  deliber- 
ate, thoroughly  planned  intelligence  oper- 
ation. It  was  directed  from  certain  centers 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  A  civilian  plane  was  chosen  for  it  de- 
liberately, disregarding  or,  possibly,  count- 


ing on  loss  of  human  life.  Hence,  all  the 
grave  consequences  of  this  extraordinary  in- 
cident, as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Western 
press.  Naturally,  all  responsibility  for  what 
happened  rests  wholly  and  fully  on  its  orga- 
nizers." 

Moscow,  September  14,  Soviet  TV— Press 
conference  in  Moscow  with  First  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Komiyenko  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  General  Staff  Akhrowepeu— (Kor- 
niyenko  Statement):  "There  are  signs  that 
the  American  side  uses  its  own  provocation 
involving  the  South  Korean  plane  in  order 
to  complicate  the  talks  on  curbing  the  arms 
race  and  on  disarmament.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nitze,  on  arriving  in 
Geneva,  declared  at  the  airport  that,  you 
see,  the  talks  cannot  but  be  overshadowed 
by  what  happened  to  the  South  Korean 
plane.  It  is  very  likely  that  one  should  see  in 
this  explanation  for  whom  and  for  what 
purpose  that  provocation  was  needed. 

As  to  the  readiness  or  unreadiness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discuss  the  issue  of  compen- 
sation, I  view  this  question  as  irrelevant,  for 
not  only  financial,  but  also  political  and  any 
other  responsibility  for  what  has  happened 
to  the  South  Korean  plane  should  be  borne 
by  those  who  used  it  as  a  tool  of  their  dirty 
policies." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  ev- 
eryone here  is  aware,  on  August  31, 
1983,  the  Soviet  Union  shot  down  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  747  flight  bound  for 
Seoul,  Korea,  in  an  unconscionable  act 
that  cost  269  innocent  civilians  their 
lives. 

The  Soviet  Union  initially  denied  re- 
sponsibility for  the  air  tragedy.  They 
told  us  that  they  had  tried  to  escort 
the  plane  out  of  Soviet  airspace,  then 
they  claimed  that  they  did  not  shoot  it 
down.  The  tapes  released  by  the  Japa- 
nese of  the  Soviet  pilot's  conversations 
with  the  ground  control  station  clearly 
refute  these  explanations.  Finally,  just 
this  past  week,  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
mitted to  stopping  the  flight  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  is  not  simply 
a  flight  that  was  stopped,  it  is  also  the 
stopping  of  269  innocent  lives  aboard 
this  unfortunate  flight. 

What  reasons  do  the  Soviets  give  for 
their  actions  in  shooting  down  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight?  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  puts 
forth  the  notion  that  the  flight  of  the 
KAL  airliner  was  on  "special  duty  for 
the  American  authorities  and  their 
relevant  services,"  and  that  the  air- 
craft refused  to  land  and  tried  to 
escape.  The  idea  that  we  would  jeop- 
ardize innocent  lives  or  a  foreign  air 
carrier  for  surveillance  purposes  is  lu- 
dicrous. Further,  the  implication  that 
the  747  looked  like  a  RC-135  is  unten- 
able. The  747  is  the  largest  civilian  air- 
craft in  the  world— twice  the  size  of  an 
RC-135— and  has  a  distinctive  silhou- 
ette that  can  hardly  be  confused  with 
that  of  an  RC-135.  The  RC-135  flight 
originated  at  Shenya  in  the  Aleutians, 
almost  1,300  miles  from  the  Anchor- 
age takeoff  point  of  the  KAL  flight. 
The  two  aircraft  did  not  fly  parallel 
courses  at  any  point  in  their  respective 


routes,  and  at  their  closest  proximity 
they  were  more  than  75  nautical  miles 
apart.  Further,  the  RC-135  landed  in 
the  Aleutians  at  1727  Greenwich  mean 
time,  nearly  1,350  miles  east  of  the 
point  the  KAL  747  was  shot  down  and 
over  an  hour  before  the  KAL  airliner 
was  destroyed.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
the  Soviets  were  not  able  to  discern 
the  KAL  flight,  a  routine  daily  flight 
out  of  Anchorage,  from  a  much  small- 
er aircraft  like  the  RC-135.  Clearly, 
the  assertion  that  the  RC-135  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Korean 
airliner  is  absurd. 

The  claim  that  the  747  tried  to 
escape  is  refuted  by  the  transcript  of 
the  Soviet  pilot's  conversation  with  his 
ground  control.  The  transcript  records 
the  Soviet  fighter  pilot  remarking  that 
the  target  was  flashing  its  navigation 
lights  only  moments  before  it  was  shot 
down.  This  is  an  international  signal 
that  the  aircraft  was  agreeable  to 
obeying  directions  of  nearby  military 
aircraft.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Korean  airliner  contradicts  Gro- 
myko's  claim  that  the  aircraft  "tried 
to  escape.  "  Shooting  down  an  aircraft 
signaling  its  intent  to  obey  directions 
of  a  military  jet  cannot  be  defended,  it 
is  simply  a  malicious  execution.  Even 
the  claim  by  the  Soviet  pilot  that  the 
KAL  flight  failed  to  respond  to 
cannon  fire,  a  claim  that  appears  to  be 
supported  by  new  information  gleaned 
from  the  tape,  is  tarnished  by  his  own 
announcement  that  the  747  could  not 
see  him. 

Gromyko  claims  "that  Soviet  terri- 
tory and  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  sacred. "  Without  question- 
ing the  validity  of  the  statement,  I 
would  ask  if  human  life  is  not  equally 
as  sacred?  Further,  I  question  the  ra- 
tionale of  protecting  sacred  Soviet  ter- 
ritory by  waiting  2'/2  hours  from  the 
time  of  initial  violation  of  the  Soviet 
frontier  before  protecting  such  fron- 
tiers—a claim  that  is  even  more  ludi- 
crous in  light  of  the  possibility  that 
the  Korean  jet  was  no  longer  even  in 
Soviet  airspace. 

All  these  excuses  put  forth  by  the 
Soviets  for  this  incident  serve  as  "red 
herrings,"  drawing  our  attention  away 
from  their  seemingly  undue  sensitivity 
about  this  area.  In  the  past,  I  have 
warned  about  the  Soviet  movement 
eastward— they  have  militarized  the 
area  east  of  the  Urals  and,  as  the 
downing  of  the  KAL  airliner  illus- 
trates, are  fanatical  about  the  security 
of  their  operations  there.  The  Soviet 
impression  as  to  the  importance  of 
their  operations  there  is  evidenced  by 
the  presence  of  first  phase  fighters, 
and  the  fact  that  the  local  commander 
had  authority  to  give  the  authoriza- 
tion for  launching  the  air-to-air  mis- 
siles. With  Moscow  more  than  4,000 
miles  away,  a  threat  to  strategic  mili- 
tary centers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  per- 
ceived. Obviously,  we  who  are  adjacent 
to   the   Soviet   Union   are   concerned 


about   the   increased   Soviet   military 
presence  east  of  the  Urals. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
Soviet  response  to  this  tragedy  is  not 
yet  sufficient.  These  fabricated  ex- 
cuses for  uncivilized  acts  should  not  be 
accepted  by  the  international  commu- 
nity, and  pressure  should  be  brought 
upon  the  Soviets  to  bear  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  disgusting  disre- 
gard of  human  life.  I  applaud  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  maintain  a  ra- 
tionale approach  to  the  problem  and  I 
encourage  my  fellow  Senators  not  to 
forget  this  tragedy.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  I  firmly  endorse  the 
Senate  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  execution  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  mas- 
sacre by  the  Soviet  Union  of  269  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children  aboard 
an  unarmed,  commercial  Korean  Air 
Line  passenger  aircraft  was  a  violent 
act  of  cowardice  and  paranoia.  Civil- 
ized people  throughout  the  world  have 
been  repulsed  by  the  wanton  disregard 
for  human  life  demonstrated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  des- 
picable act  and  their  subsequent  ef- 
forts to  justify  their  actions. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  words  to 
adequately  describe  the  outrage  I  felt 
upon  hearing  the  news  of  this  vicious, 
coldblooded  act.  There  is  possibly 
nothing  any  one  of  us  can  add  to  the 
feelings  that  have  already  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  days  that  have  passed 
since  that  tragedy.  And  yet  there  is 
also  probably  nothing  in  all  those 
words  of  condemnation  that  does  not 
bear  repeating,  for  this  is  an  incident 
that  must  never  be  forgotten. 

Almost  as  revolting  as  the  murder- 
ous act  itself  have  been  the  blatant  at- 
tempts by  the  Soviet  Union  to  deny, 
excuse,  and  justify  its  action  on  the 
basis  of  boldfaced  lies,  official  denials 
of  obvious  facts,  and  sheer,  unadulter- 
ated arrogance.  The  big  lie  techniques 
perfected  by  the  Nazi  regime  of  Adolf 
Hitler  obviously  have  been  adopted 
and  expanded  upon  by  the  Kremlin. 
Yuriy  Andropov— not  so  long  ago  de- 
scribed by  some  as  a  "closet  liberal"— 
has  again  shown  his  true  colors.  The 
actions  of  his  government  are  fully 
consistent  with  his  own  brutal  past  as 
head  of  the  Soviet  KGB  secret  police 
and  with  the  terrorizing  heritage  of 
communism  under  Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
their  successors. 

For  all  our  sophistication  and  expe- 
rience, we  adults  often  miss  the  es- 
sence of  a  matter  that  presents  itself 
so  clearly  to  our  young  children.  In 
fact,  with  seven  children  in  my  family, 
I  have  long  since  learned  of  the  incred- 
ible ability  of  children  to  see  things  in 
clear  and  stark  terms,  and  to  expre.ss 
their  thoughts  in  eloquent  simplicity. 
The  same  has  proved  true  in  this  case, 
in  letters  I  have  received  from  young 
people  in  Utah.  A  group  of  students  at 
the   Dilworth    Elementary   School   in 


Salt  Lake  City  have  written  letters  to 
Soviet  President  Andropov,  expressing 
their  feelings  about  this  inexcusable 
tragedy.  They  have  asked  me  to  for- 
ward their  letters  to  Mr.  Andropov, 
and  I  intend  to  do  so. 

With  the  permission  of  their  teach- 
er, Ms.  Mary  Sharp,  I  would  like  to 
quote  for  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
comments  made  by  these  young  stu- 
dents;   11-year-old  Erik  Lisonbee   ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  that  must  be 
felt  by  many  of  the  families  of  those 
who  died  when  he  wrote:  "If  my  mom 
or  dad  or  both  were  on  that  plane  (I) 
would  hate  Russia  forever."  Karen  J. 
Pyper,  age  11,  seemed  to  sense  the  dif- 
ferences  between   the   human   values 
held  by  the  West  and  the  Soviet  disre- 
gard for  those  values,  when  she  wrote: 
"If  you  want  to  go  around  shooting 
planes,  shoot  down  your  own,"  as  if  to 
say  "you  may  not  care  about  innocent 
human    lives,     but    we    do.  "     Mindi 
Hansen  summed  up  the  entire  matter 
quite  well:   "•  •  •  You  have  a  mean 
brain.  To  me  and  millions  of  other 
people  •  •  *  you  need  help  with  learn- 
ing what  the  word  love  means."  Katie 
Jorgensen  expressed  her  revulsion  at 
the  extreme  reaction  to  the  Soviets: 
"Did   you   know  no   one   would  have 
care(d)  if  you  had  had  them  land  and 
checked  them  but  no  you  shot  them 
down  and  killed  269  people  and  that  is 
why  I   hate  you. "  Amy   Peuler  said: 
••  •  •  You  are  so  cruel  that  there  is  no 
word  to  describe  you.  This  letter  may 
make  you  mad,  but  it  makes  me  mad 
that  you  shot  dowTi  that  plane.  I  wish 
you  would  try  and  understand  us." 

Eleven-year-old  Davis  Herrmann 
wrote  to  Andropov  saying:  ••  '  •  I  am 
mad  that  my  fellow  Americans  were 
killed.  I  expect  an  apology  [sicl.  If 
there  is  a  misunderstanding,  I  apolo- 
gize [sic]." 

From  Shelby  E.  of  the  United  States 
comes  this  comment:  "What  do  you 
have  against  Korea?  or  the  United 
States  and  Japan?!  People  like  you  can 
cause  big  problems,  I  hope  you  know! 
you  have  no  reason  and  right." 

A  third-grade  girl  wrote:  "You 
should  be  ashamed!  [sic]  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  being  kind  or  consiter- 
ate?  [sic]  From  the  sad  and  angry 
Karin  North." 

I  could  go  on  quoting  from  the  let- 
ters these  students  have  directed  to 
Mr.  Andropov,  but  I  believe  these  few 
examples  are  a  good  indication  of  the 
feelings  that  have  been  generated  by 
this  callous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  terrible  deed 
must  never  be  forgotten.  Today,  with 
the  memory  of  this  tragedy  fresh  in 
our  minds,  the  reminder  never  to 
forget  seems  quite  unnecessary— and 
yet,  how  often  has  it  been  that  free 
men  and  women  have  forgotten  the  se- 
rious nature  of  the  threat  posed  by 
the    Soviet    Union    and    the    require- 
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ments  for  preserving  our  security? 
Will  we  finally  recognize  and  remem- 
ber that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  not  peace-loving,  humani- 
tarian people  committed  to  living  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  mankind? 
However  dramatic  and  tragic  this  inci- 
dent Ls  itself,  it  is  also  another  of  a 
long  series  of  examples  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  abuse  of  human  rights, 
including  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  aiding  and  abetting  of  terrorism 
throughout  the  world,  the  Polish  op- 
pression, the  constant  export  of  revo- 
lution, and  the  repression  of  freedom 
for  the  Soviet  people,  themselves.  We 
must  recognize  and  remember  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  belligerent  lead- 
ership pose  a  threat  to  world  peace 
and  human  liberty.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  crmie  against  humanity  could 
be  exceeded  only  by  the  crime  we 
could  commit  by  forgetting  it,  and  ig- 
noring what  it  tells  us  about  Soviet 
values. 

Adm.  Bobby  Inman  recently  com- 
mented upon  this  grim  reminder  of 
the  Soviet  value  system.  Inman  made 
note  of  the  mistake  in  confusing 
American  values  for  those  of  Andro- 
pov and  his  colleagues.  He  said  that: 

To  an  American  *  *  *  human  life  is  the 
No.  1  priority  •  •  •  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  United  States  would  ever  delegate 
authority  to  engage  a  civilian  airliner  in 
peacetime. 

With  the  Soviet  the  priority  is  exactly  the 
other  way  around.  The  first  priority  is  that 
they  will  not  tolerate  any  intrusion  into 
their  air  space. 

Even  upon  reflection  on  their  act, 
the  Soviets  showed  no  signs  of  re- 
morse. If  they  have  any  second 
thoughts  about  the  decision  to  shoot 
down  the  airliner,  they  are  unrelated 
to  the  question  of  the  lives  that  have 
been  lost.  Rather,  as  Inman  again 
point  out.  it  is: 

Because  of  the  stark  reminder  •  •  •  for 
the  rest  of  the  world:  it  does  an  awful  lot  to 
clear  the  air  after  this  very  sophisticated 
campaign  we've  watched  over  the  last  two 
years  of  their  trying  to  portray  themselves 
as  the  peacemakers  and  the  United  States 
as  the  great  threat  to  world  peace. 

The  point  still  remains  that  faced 
with  the  brutal  reality  of  Soviet  action 
how  should  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community  respond?  Let  me  say 
first  that  I  support  the  measured  steps 
President  Reagan  has  taken  thus  far 
in  addressing  this  situation.  I  believe 
we  should  work  with  our  allies  and  all 
countries  affected  by  this  tragedy  to 
seek  compensation  for  the  families  of 
the  victims  of  this  crime,  a  public  apol- 
ogy from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  agree- 
ment upon  measures  to  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  in  the  future.  I  do  not,  nor  I 
t)elieve,  does  the  President,  rule  out 
further  sanctions  to  be  imposed 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  beyond 
those  which  have  already  been  taken. 
I  believe  that  the  entire  spectrum  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 


should  be  subject  to  review  and  reas- 
sessment, and  I  stand  prepared  to  sup- 
port tougher  measures  should  they  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  President. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  impo- 
sition of  sanctions,  whatever  their  in- 
dividual merit,  constitutes  a  short- 
term,  reactive  approach  to  U.S  - 
U.S.S.R.  relations.  They  do  not  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  a  long-term  U.S.  na 
tional  security  policy. 

But  out  of  this  incident  can  grow  im- 
proved recognition  of  essential  facts 
that  should  be  the  basis  for  long-term 
relationships  between  the  Communist 
powers  and  the  West.  That  is,  the  re- 
ality that  we  share  this  planet  with 
monstrous  sinister  power  that  seeks 
the  destruction  of  free  societies  and  is 
capable  of  rejecting  the  rules  of  civil- 
ized behavior  in  order  to  achieve  that 
objective.  A  Washington  Post  colum- 
nist, with  whom  I  do  not  often  agree, 
said  it  well  the  other  day  in  suggesting 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  treating 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  way  they 
treat  their  own  people,  by  simply  cre- 
ating a  fiction  and  insisting  that  we 
accept  it.  In  doing  so,  they  have 
turned  a  terrible  tragedy  into  a  monu- 
mental travesty.  At  the  same  time,  in 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  miscal- 
culation growing  out  of  sheer  arro- 
gance, they  have  revealed  themselves 
to  the  world  for  what  they  are.  They 
have  shown  us— once  again,  and  in 
stark,  undeniable  terms— that  they 
view  raw,  brute  power  as  the  only  valid 
currency  in  dealing  with  their  fellow- 
man.  We  must  now  act  on  this  knowl- 
edge. Not  in  a  brief  flash-in-the-pan 
exchange  of  words  and  limited  sanc- 
tions. But  in  a  consistent,  ongoing  pat- 
tern of  behavior  that  deals  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  only  terms  it  un- 
derstands. 

If  we  fail  to  defeat  the  nuclear 
freeze,  if  we  fail  to  modernize  our  stra- 
tegic deterrent  and  upgrade  our  con- 
ventional force  capabilities,  if  we  fail 
to  adopt  a  fundamentally  different  ap- 
proach to  our  trade  and  financial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets  and  their  allies, 
if  we  fail  to  enforce  existing  arms-con- 
trol agreements,  if  we  fail  to  protect 
our  security  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, then  the  dismissal  of  Soviet  diplo- 
matic personnel,  consultations  with 
our  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  arms-control  ne- 
gotiations, and  other  short-term  re- 
sponses will  contribute  little  or  noth- 
ing to  our  security,  and  that  of  the 
free  world. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  challenge 
before  us  today— in  a  mood  ripe  for 
punitive  revenge,  we  must  remember 
not  to  lose  sight  of  these  most  funda- 
mental elements  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense and  foreign  policies  that  will 
insure  our  security  over  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  resolution  we  are 
considering  here  today  denouncing  the 
Soviet   Union   for   its  calculated   and 


heinous  act  in  shooting  down  the  un- 
armed South  Korean  commercial  air- 
liner, taking  the  lives  of  269  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children,  including 
61  of  our  own  people.  We  continue  to 
grieve  for  the  families  and  loved  ones 
of  all  the  victims  of  this  despicable, 
barbarous,  and  coldblooded  act.  We  all 
must  be  outraged  with  the  utter  con- 
tempt shown  by  the  Soviets  in  dismiss- 
ing this  act  as  being  justified  and,  even 
worse  if  that  can  be,  a  course  of  action 
they  intend  to  follow  in  the  future. 

I  further  strongly  support  this  reso- 
lution since  it  concisely  addresses  the 
grave  matter  we  have  before  us  and 
most  properly  leaves  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  pursue  the  course 
he  concludes  is  best  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation  and  in  the  interest  of  our 
friends  and  allies  throughout  the 
world. 

In  voting  to  table  each  of  the  several 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  to 
the  resolution,  I  have  done  so  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  agree  with  the  thrust  of 
most  of  them,  but,  as  I  have  indicated, 
because  they  for  the  most  part  should 
be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the 
President  following  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  unanimously  in  the 
other  body  and  now  here  in  this 
Chamber.  We  may  well  consider  these 
propositions  at  another  time,  and  I 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
but  in  my  judgment  they  are  not  ap- 
propriate to  be  included  in  this  meas- 
ure at  this  point  in  time. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  KAL  SHOOT- 
DOWN  AND  SOVIET  SALT  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Times  lead  headline  story 
of  September  12.  1983,  entitled  "Recon 
Plane  Thwarted  Soviet  Missile  Test," 
be  entered  in  the  Record.  This  article 
is  important  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  shows  just  how  sensitive  the 
Soviets  are  about  U.S.  discovery  of 
their  SALT  II  violations,  in  particular 
their  Public  Law  5  second  new  type 
ICBM.  I  took  the  floor  last  March  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
throw-weight  of  the  Public  Law  5  was 
200  percent  greater  than  the  SS-3 
ICBM,  thereby  making  the  Public  Law 
5  a  second  new  type  ICBM  in  violation 
of  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  Con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Law  5  is  a  SALT  II  violation  is  provid- 
ed by  its  new  name,  the  ■■SS-X-25," 
making  it  officially  a  second  new  type 
ICBM. 

Second,  this  Times  article  shows  the 
linkage  of  Soviet  SALT  violations  with 
the  Soviet  massacre  of  KAL  flight  007. 
I  would  ask  whether  there  are  any  fur- 
ther lessons  we  can  draw  from  the 
Soviet  airline  massacre  about  the 
Soviet  approach  to  SALT  compliance? 
I  believe  that  the  Soviet  willingness  to 
violate  their  own  domestic  law  and 
international  law  in  order  to  shoot 
down  an  innocent  civilian  airliner  is 
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fully  consistent  with  Soviet  willingness 
to  violate  the  SALT  II  Treaty  with 
which  they  have  repeatedly  pledged  to 
comply. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  claimed  the 
right  to  shoot  down  U.S.  military  re- 
connaissance aircraft  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  national  technical  means 
of  verification  of  SALT  treaties.  This 
outrageous  Soviet  claim  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  obstacle  to  further 
progress  in  START  and  INF  negotia- 
tions. The  United  States  should  re- 
evaluate its  proposals  for  "effectively 
verifiable"  START  and  INF  treaties 
unless  the  Soviets  withdraw  this  claim. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recon  Plane  Thwarted  Soviet  Missile 
Test— Off-Course  Plight  007  Flew  Over 
Planned  Landing  Zone 

(By  Ted  Agres) 
The  Soviet  Union  had  planned  to  test  a 
highly  secret,  new  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  the  night  that  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  strayed  over  Soviet  airspace  and 
was  shot  down,  according  to  military  and  in- 
telligence sources. 

The  missile  would  have  landed  on  the  test- 
ing grounds  at  Kamchatka  peninsula,  over 
which  the  KAL  flight  had  flown  off  course. 
Acting  on  information  of  the  impending 
launch,  the  United  States  had  sent  up  an 
RC-135  reconnaissance  aircraft  to  monitor 
the  test.  The  RC-135.  based  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  station  on  Shemya  Islands  near  the 
tip  of  the  Aleutians,  circled  in  international 
airspace  for  several  hours  that  night. 

But  the  Soviets,  having  detected  the  U.S. 
reconnaissance  plane,  apparently  decided  to 
cancel  the  test  launch.  The  RC-135,  code- 
named  'Cobra-BaH  '  by  the  military  intelli- 
gence community,  returned  to  Shemya.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  the  KAL  747 
jumbo  jet  was  making  its  way  from  Anchor- 
age, apparently  on  course  as  it  passed  over 
Shemya. 

U.S.  officials  believe  the  planned  launch 
was  to  have  been  of  a  PL  5  ICBM.  Officials 
said  the  throw-weight  of  this  new  missile  is 
2,200  pounds,  roughly  200  percent  greater 
than  that  of  the  Soviet  SS  13. 

"An  increase  of  only  5  percent  is  all  that's 
needed  for  a  missile  to  qualify  as  an  illegal 
new  type'  ICBM. "  said  one  source. 

Another  source  said  that  the  Soviet  test 
flight  could  have  been  of  a  TT  10  or  TT  11 
ICBM.  which  would  have  been  launched 
from  facilities  at  the  Tyuratam  flight  range 
in  Leninsk.  near  the  Aral  Sea  north  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  source  added  that  during  three  previ- 
ous tests  of  the  PL  5  this  year  the  Soviets 
went  to  great  lengths  to  conceal  as  much  as 
they  could.  This  included  launching  the 
missile  at  night  from  camouflaged  launch- 
ers and  encrypting  or  coding  from  98  to  100 
percent  of  the  missile's  telemetry,  or  radio 
data.  That,  in  itself,  would  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  present  SALT  agreements,  officials 
said. 

A  .source  added  that  the  first  test  of  the 
PL  5  took  place  from  Soviet  launching  fa- 
cilities at  Plesetsk.  in  northeastern  Russia 
near  the  White  Sea  coast. 

The  U.S.  operates  monitoring  facilities- 
called     "platforms  "—near    Kamchatka    to 


gather  information  on  Soviet  missile  and 
other  weapons  development. 

One  of  these  platforms,  code-named 
"'Cobra-Judy,"  is  a  U.S.  radar  ship  based  at 
Shemya  and  usually  on  station  off  Kam- 
chatka. It  is  used  to  track  ICBM/SLBM  re- 
entry vehicles  impacting  on  the  target  area 
on  Kamchatka.  Another,  code-named 
"'Cobra-Dane,"  is  the  giant  U.S.  radar  sta- 
tion operating  on  Shemya  Island. 

One  source  explained  that  the  United 
States  did  not  have  all  three  platforms  oper- 
ational during  the  first  test  this  year  of  the 
PL  5  on  Feb.  8.  But  it  was  during  the  third 
Soviet  test,  in  June,  that  Cobra  Judy,  the 
radar  ship,  was  operating  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  from  this  that  the  United  States  got 
its  first  ""hard  evidence,"  the  source  said. 

"This  recent  test  was  to  have  been  the 
first  time  that  we  would  have  synergistic 
collection  from  all  three  platforms, "  the 
source  said.  ""It  would  have  refined  our  data 
considerably." 

White  House  Deputy  Press  Secretary 
Larry  Speakes  indirectly  confirmed  last 
week  a  report  that  the  RC-135  reconnais- 
sance plane  was  airborne  to  monitor  an  im- 
pending Soviet  ICBM  launch. 

There  is  speculation  among  U.S.  officials 
that  the  Soviets,  already  concerned  over 
U.S.  monitoring  of  their  new  ICBMs. 
became  more  nervous  when  the  KAL  jetlin- 
er inexplicably  entered  Soviet  airspace 
shortly  after  the  RC-135  was  launched  and 
after  they  had  cancelled  their  own  missile 
test. 

Intelligence  and  other  officials  have 
charged  that  Aeroflot.  Cubana  and  other 
Soviet-bloc  civilian  aircraft  have  been 
known  to  deliberately  fly  over  sensitive  mili- 
tary facilities  in  the  United  States  to  gather 
electronic  and  photographic  information. 
The  Soviets,  the  argument  goes,  could  easily 
have  believed  that  the  KAL  flight,  even 
though  a  commercial  airliner,  was  likewise 
employed  on  a  reconnaissance  mission  since 
they  themselves  use  their  airlines  in  that 
fashion. 

These  officials  are  quick  to  emphasize 
that  they  are  not  making  excuses  for  the 
Soviet  action  of  shooting  down  the  plane 
but  merely  are  seeking  to  gain  insight  into 
the  Soviet  rationale  for  doing  so. 

In  a  related  development,  the  English-lan- 
guage Korea  Times,  quoting  Japanese 
sources,  reported  last  week  that  the  pre- 
sumed location  of  the  KAL  crash  site  would 
have  been  exactly  where  the  plane  should 
have  been  at  the  time  if  the  latitude  and 
longitude  coordinates  were  transposed. 

A  U.S.  defense  source  said  that  Flight  007 
was  on  course  as  it  passed  over  Shemya,  and 
that  new  coordinates  need  to  be  entered 
during  flight  over  the  Aleutians.  He  added 
that  the  airliner's  navigation  equipment 
could  have  operated  from  New  York  to 
Shemya  without  reprogramming  in  Anchor- 
age, giving  rise  to  speculation  that  the  pilot 
or  navigator  might  have  reversed  coordi- 
nates for  the  flight  path  bringing  the  plane 
into  Soviet  airspace  by  accident. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  add  my  support  to  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  destruction  of  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007,  condemning  the 
brutal  behavior  of  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  269  innocent  lives  on  August  31. 
President  Reagan  has  shown  great 
skill  in  managing  the  response  of  the 
United  States  to  this  barbaric  act. 
Such  tense  international  situations 
test   the   quality   of   leadership.   This 


President  has  proven  his  great  ability 
to  sanely  and  precisely  create  a  forum 
in  which  policy  problems  can  be  re- 
solved without  hysteria.  With  firmness 
and  resolve,  the  President  has  present- 
ed his  case  to  the  international  com- 
munity. No  nation  can  ignore  the 
moral  principles  which  underlie  the 
President's  call  for  concerted  and  ef- 
fective pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  only  the  15th  day  of  September 
and  even  now  the  horror  of  the  Soviet 
attack    on    the    unarmed    passenger 
plane  affects  all  of  us.  That  sense  of 
tangible  horror  must  be  maintained, 
not  lost;  269  lives  were  snuffed  out  in  a 
murderous      and      coldly      calculated 
attack.  Step  by  terrible  step  the  radio 
transmissions  tell  a  chilling  story  of 
the   process  of  dehumanization.  The 
plane  filled  with  children,  women,  and 
men  was  transformed  into  the  target. 
The  destruction  of  those  human  lives 
was    euphemistically    called    termina- 
tion of  the  target.  The  potential  of 
those  lives  on  flight  007  seems  incalcu- 
lable to  me.  Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
created  a  state  apparatus  which  not 
only  allows  such  barbarity,  but  active- 
ly encourages  murder  in  the  interests 
of  the  state.  The  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union    in    treatment    of    human    life 
makes  sensitive  people  wince.  The  cal- 
lous attack  on  the  Korean  airliner  is 
one  more  proof  that  we  are  dealing 
with    a    renegade    nation;    a    nation 
which  not  only  spurns  the  civility  of 
international  law.  but  appears  to  ac- 
tively create  an  atmosphere  of  intimi- 
dation. 

It  is  clear  that  pressure  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Soviets  and  the  President 
has  chosen  the  international  forum  to 
accomplish  this.  Against  the  Soviets, 
broadly  based  action  by  a  number  of 
nations  creates  a  more  lasting  and 
forceful  impact  and  establishes  a  foun- 
dation for  additional  action  in  the 
future.  There  must  be  a  carefully 
planned  reassessment  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  resolution  before 
this  body  reaffirms  the  President's  an- 
nounced actions  against  Aeroflot  Air- 
lines, calls  for  an  international  investi- 
gation, urges  the  international  com- 
munity to  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  modify  its  air  defenses,  urges 
international  sanctions  against  Soviet 
civil  aviation,  and  urges  our  allies  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
implementing  additional  sanctions 
until  such  time  as  the  Soviets  apolo- 
gize for  this  heinous  crime. 

The  attack  on  the  Korean  airliner 
was  a  form  of  large-scale  international 
terrorism  for  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  become  infamous.  Because  the 
entire  globe  has  become  the  staging 
ground  for  Soviet  action,  all  civilized 
nations  must  coalesce  and  create  disin- 
centives to  Soviet  terror.  The  Presi- 
dent has  identified  several  forms  of 
pressure  which  are  supported  by  many 
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nations  ajid  the  Senate  applauds  the 
wisdom  of  his  decisions.  It  should  be 
stressed  Lhoi  pressures  on  the  Soviet 
Union  should  not  be  limited  to  those 
actions  set  in  motion  by  the  President. 
International  terror  must  be 
squelched.  There  can  be  no  more 
flight  007s.  Should  the  international 
community  find  other  actions  against 
the  Soviets  appropriate,  the  United 
States  should  encourage  concerted 
measures.  I  am  convinced  that  inter- 
national pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 
has  an  impact.  In  the  months  to  come 
I  will  be  involved  in  organizing  an 
International  Parliamentary  Union 
meeting  which  will  focus  upon  the 
Soviet  policies  against  human  rights. 
The  Soviet  Unions  unrepentent  atti- 
tude in  the  case  of  flight  007  is  an- 
other sign  of  that  nation's  total  insen 
sitivity.  The  world  must  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  practice  of  crimes  trans- 
gressing the  international  law  of 
human  rights. 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
frankly  shocked  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans and  people  from  dA\  over  the 
world  were  surprised  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  actually  coldbloodedly 
attack  and  destroy  an  unarmed  civil- 
ian airliner.  The  tragedy  of  KAL  flight 
007  is  a  blatant  reminder  that  the  So- 
viets are  not  rational,  civilized  people. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  recent  histo- 
ry to  see  examples  of  their  brutality 
and  ruthlessness.  The  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  in  1978.  and  they 
still  have  an  estimated  105.000  soldiers 
in  that  country.  Their  use  of  carpet 
bombing  has  increased  and  in  the  last 
months  the  level  of  violence  has  risen. 

An  incident  that  happened  1  year 
ago  on  Tuesday.  September  13,  1982.  is 
another  example  of  the  Soviet  disdain 
for  human  life.  On  that  day  over  100 
Afgan  civilians— many  of  them  women 
and  at  least  a  dozen  children  under 
10— were  callously  burned  to  death. 
They  hjul  taken  refuge  in  an  under- 
ground irrigation  tunnel  when  Soviet 
troops  arrived  in  their  village.  These 
soldiers  sealed  the  entrances,  poured 
several  liquids  down  ventilation  shafts, 
and  then  ignited  the  combustible  sub- 
stances. After  the  incineration,  some 
of  the  troops  supposedly  shouted  with 
joy. 

Reports  continue  to  come  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan that  the  Soviets  are  using  il- 
legal chemical  and  toxic  weapons.  The 
use  of  these  heinous  munitions  are  in 
violation  of  international  law,  two 
internationally  recognized  treaties, 
and  the  most  basic  human  rights. 
They  not  only  use  them,  but  they  are 
also  providing  them  to  the  Vietnamese 
for  use  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

There  is  apparent  evidence  of  Soviet 
complicity  in  the  assassination  at- 
tempt on  the  Pope. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  provide  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  day  in  aid  to  Cuba 
which  is  in  turn  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Marxist-Leninist  totali- 


tarian regime  in  Nicaragua.  This  is  the 
same  regime  which  aids  the  rebel 
forces  in  El  Salvador. 

The  expansionist  Vietnamese  arc 
presently  being  directly  supported  by 
the  Soviets.  This  allows  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  have  some  50.000  troops  in  Laos 
along  with  some  2.000  Soviet  advisers. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  about 
180.000  troops  in  Cambodia  along  *ith 
hundreds  of  Soviets. 

Syria  now  has  the  most  advanced 
SAM  sites  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  sites  are  manned  by  upwards  of 
5.000  Soviets. 

In  1P78.  the  Red  Army  invaded 
Czechoslovakia.  Why.  because  the 
Czechs  were  moving  toward  political 
change.  They  were  beginning  to  fall 
out  of  the  So\iet  orbit. 

To  this  day.  the  Soviet  Government 
holds  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
Poland.  They  have  already  forced  the 
crackdown  on  Solidarity  and  imposi- 
tion 01  martial  law.  which  was  lifted  in 
name  only. 

International  terrorists  are  trained, 
equipped,  and  harbored  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  openly  supports  terrorist 
regimes. 

Slave  labor  from  their  Gulags  are 
used  to  this  day. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to 
ignore  their  promises  under  the  1975 
Helsinki  agreement,  especially  those 
obliging  them  to  respect  human 
rights. 

And,  the  list  goes  on.  These  are  just 
some  of  the  major  actively  aggressive 
and  repressive  actions  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  and  currently  is  in- 
volved in  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  heart  sickening 
loss  of  the  269  innocent  individuals 
aboard  KAL  flight  007  means  nothing 
10  the  Soviets.  They  have  lied  about  it. 
They  have  said  they  will  not  compen- 
sate the  families  of  the  victims,  and 
they  have  said  they  would  do  it  again. 

This  callous  disregard  for  human  life 
and  the  Soviet's  attitude  are  simply 
further  examples  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  barbaric  and  not  on  the  same 
level  as  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  paranoid  and 
completely  corrupt  society.  By  now, 
we  in  the  rest  of  the  world  should 
know  this  and  understand  this. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims.  Their  losses  are 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.* 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
downing  of  KAL  flight  007  was  an 
international  disaster.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  which 
would  justify  shooting  down  an  un- 
armed civilian  airliner  and  certainly 
Soviet  explanations  are.  as  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  has  said,  •preposter- 
ous." 

If  one  nation  chooses  to  operate  out- 
side of  recognized  standards  of  human 
behavior,  the  world  should  demon- 
strate to  that  country  that  such  ac- 


tions will  not  be  tolerated.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  such  terrorist  tactics  have  no 
place  in  the  conduct  of  civilized  inter- 
national relations. 

Therefore.  I  fully  support  this  reso- 
lution and  the  sanctions  outlined  thus 
far  by  President  Reagan.  Even  under 
great  stress  he  responded  to  this  ap- 
palling incident  with  an  assured  and 
reassuring  combination  of  indignation 
and  restraint.  The  President  has 
drawn  the  right  lesson  from  this 
heartless  demonstration  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary rigidity  and  callousness:  the  need 
to  be  strong  in  facing  such  a  regime 
and  the  need  to  be  persistent  in  efforts 
to  reduce  the  nuclear  menace  it  poses 
to  the  world.  His  actions,  together 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
clearly  indicate  the  depth  of  our 
dismay. 

It  is  appropriate  to  condemn  the 
Soviet  Union  for  this  outrage.  But  it  is 
no  less  appropriate  to  keep  our  own 
actions  reasonable  and  restrained.  As 
George  Washington  cautioned  in  his 
Farewell  Address: 

The  nation  which  Indulges  toward  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual 
fondne.ss  i.s  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a 
slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 

The  United  States  must  not  fall 
victim  to  any  such  crippling,  consum- 
ing hatred.  Our  reaction  to  the  down- 
ing of  KAL  flight  007  makes  that 
clear.  When  a  country  must  be  con- 
demned, we  will  condemn  it.  But  we 
will  also  work  to  create  a  climate  in 
international  relations  where  such 
tragedies  can  be  prevented  from  hap- 
pening. 

TRAGEDY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  events  still  able  to  shock  and 
outrage  people  everywhere,  even  in 
this  modern  time  when  we  have  all 
seen  too  much  tragedy  and  too  much 
disaster.  The  shooting  down  of  a 
Korean  civilian  airliner  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  August  31.  1983,  is  one  of 
those  events.  It  violated  all  established 
norms  of  behavior  and  a  basic  respect 
for  human  life.  It  is  a  tragedy  born  of 
paranoia  and  callousness  among  lead- 
ers in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  the  269  people  who  died  in  the 
explosion  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007,  61  were  from  the  United  States. 
But  there  were  citizens  of  13  different 
countries  on  this  international  flight. 
Our  sympathies  flow  to  the  families  of 
all  these  people.  It  was  such  a  sudden 
and  senseless  way  for  trusting  airline 
passengers  to  die.  My  condolences  go 
in  a  special  way  to  the  families  of  the 
16  who  lived  in  New  Jersey  In  speak- 
ing with  some  of  them  in  the  last  2 
weeks,  I  have  gained  a  firsthand  sense 
of  their  loss. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158.  I  join  my 


colleagues  in  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  shooting  down  this  civilian 
airliner.  I  also  join  them  in  calling  for 
a  full  investigation  by  the  Internation- 
al Civil  Aviation  Organization,  a  more 
satisfactory  and  forthcoming  explana- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  to  the  families  who 
have  lost  loved  ones.  The  future  par- 
ticipation of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
international  commercial  air  system 
should  be  linked  to  Soviet  cooperation 
with  these  initiatives. 

We  should  consider  what  additional 
steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  another 
such  tragedy  in  consultations  with  our 
allies  and  other  interested  nations. 
Further  steps  can  only  be  implement- 
ed effectively  if  there  is  unity. 

The  Senate  considered  recommend- 
ing additional  actions  that  the  United 
States  might  take  on  its  own.  None 
have  been  adopted,  but  several  had 
substantial  support.  Undoubtedly,  the 
United  States  will  continue  efforts  to 
build  some  of  these  steps  into  the  still 
evolving  international  response  to  the 
reprehensible  Soviet  action. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Baker  and  Byrd, 
as  leaders  of  both  parties,  embodies  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  condemn  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  senseless  act.  It 
calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  H.lter  its 
defense  procedures  to  prevent  any  re- 
occurrence. The  resolution  also  calls 
for  a  Soviet  explanation,  an  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  in- 
vestigation and  appropriate  civil  avia- 
tion sanctions.  It  supports  the  rights 
of  the  families  of  the  victims  in  seek- 
ing compensation. 

In  short,  it  places  the  Congress  on 
record  in  a  distinct  and  timely  way 
against  military  aircraft  shooting 
down  civilian  aircraft,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances.  It  supports  the 
view  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  earn 
its  way  back  into  the  international 
civil  aviation  conmiunity.  That  is  why 
the  other  body  sent  us  the  companion 
resolution  of  this  subject.  House  Joint 
Resolution  351,  by  416  to  0  vote.  I  urge 
its  unanimous  adoption. 

We  may  never  know  the  full  truth 
about  what  happened  August  31.  But 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  now  to  press  for 
greater  responsibility  and  more  objec- 
tive standards  governing  the  safety  of 
wayward  civilian  airliners.  Unanimous 
support  for  this  resolution  is  the  first 
step.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  ready  for  final  passage.  But 
before  I  ask  the  Chair  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, I  wish  to  speak  to  the  minority 
leader,  who  happens  to  be  in  my  office 
on  another  matter. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  at  the  end  of  this  day,  and  I 
should  like  to  say,  once  again,  that 
this  is  a  historic  day. 


We  have  declared  a  tyrannical 
nation  guilty  of  a  crime,  of  which  it  is 
guilty,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  unanimous  support  we  give  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  will  endorse  and  sign  this 
measure  today,  and  the  world  will 
have  seen  our  act. 

While  there  have  been  some  dis- 
agreements on  the  floor— we  have  had 
to  have  some  votes— it  is  even  so  the 
case,  I  believe,  that  we  are  going  to 
end  up  unanimous,  and  the  world  will 
hear  this  action,  having  spoken  with 
one  voice  in  the  space  of  30  hours  on  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  consequence, 
making  the  gravest  possible  charge, 
which  we  now  leave  to  the  President 
t/O  execute 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  the  vote  to  occur  until  the  mi- 
nority leader  approaches  the  floor. 
There  is  still  a  little  time  remaining 
under  the  resolution  itself— 1  minute; 
is  that  correct?  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no  more 
amendments  are  in  order  except  those 
included  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  believe  then  we  are  ready  for 
third  reading,  and  I  ask  for  third  read- 
ing of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments,  the 
question  is  on  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
seconds  we  will  vote  on  the  resolution. 
I  expect  it  will,  as  its  companion  in  the 
House  did  yesterday,  pass  unani- 
mously. 

I  hope  that  viewers  outside  this 
country,  particularly  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  understand  that  in 
our  support,  our  undivided  support, 
for  this  resolution  that  they  will  be 
fully  cognizant  of  the  strength  of  na- 
tional unity,  that  it  will  be  apparent 
and  that  we  will  thereby  lay  to  rest 
any  question  that  any  observer  may 
have  as  to  our  depth  of  commitment 
in  standing  together,  be  we  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  third  reading,  the  time  has  ex- 
pired, and  I  ask  the  Chair  to  place 
before  the  Senate  the  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  253  Leg.l 
YEAS— 95 
Abdnor  Gam  Moynihan 

Andrews  Goldwater  Murkowski 

Annstrong  Gorton  Nickles 

Baker  Grassley  Nunn 

Baucus  Hart  Packwood 

Bentsen  Hatch  Pell 

Biden  Hatfield  Percy 

Bingaman  Hawkins  Proxmire 

Boren  Hecht  Pryor 

Boschwitz  Heflin  Quayle 

Bradley  Heinz  Randolph 

Bumpers  Helms  Riegle 

Burdick  Huddleston  Roth 

Byrd  Humphrey  Rudman 

Chafee  Inouye  Sarbanes 

Chiles  Jepsen  Sasser 

Cochran  Johnston  Simpson 

Cohen  Kassebaum  Specter 

DAmato  Kasten  Stafford 

Danforth  Kennedy  Stennis 

DeConcini  Lautenberg  Stevens 

Denton  Laxalt  Symms 

Dixon  Leahy  Thurmond 

Dodd  Levin  Tower 

Dole  Lugar  Trible 

Domenici  Mathias  Tsongas 

Durenberger  Malsunaga  Wallop 

Eagleton  Mattingly  Warner 

East  McClure  Weicker 

Evans  Melcher  Wilson 

Exon  Melzenbaum         Zorinsky 

Ford  Mitchell 

NAYS— 0 
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NOT  VOTING-5 


HolUnss 
Long 


Pressler 


JMI 


So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
353)  was  passed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  this  resolu- 
tion. That  is  to  say.  Senator  Percy, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee;  Senator  Pell,  the 
able  ranking  member  of  that  commit- 
tee; Senator  Tower,  Senator  Nunn, 
the  minority  leader,  and  to  all  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution. 

I  also  offer  my  congratulations  to 
those  who  offered  amendments  to  the 
resolution  and  argued  so  forcefully  for 
their  adoption. 

As  they  know,  I  was  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  any  amendments  to  this 
joint  resolution.  Indeed,  I  am  most 
gratified  that  the  Senate  agreed  to 
adopt  the  ^ouse-passed  joint  resolu- 
tion without  change.  It  will  now  go  di- 
rectly to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval. 

Notwithstanding  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  which  to  say,  as  I  have  said  pri- 
vately to  Members  who  offered 
amendments— the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  so  many  others— 
that  among  those  amendments  are 
many  amendments  that  I  would  have 
wished  personally  to  have  supported. 
But  it  was  my  judgment  that  there 
was  such  an  overwhelming  reason  for 
adopting  a  joint  resolution  that  had 
been  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  which 
could  be  presented  to  this  body  for 
adoption,  as  it  turned  out.  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  that  I  was  willing  to  subor- 
dinate my  own  personal  preferences  in 
many  cases  to  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  greater  good,  that  is.  the  passage 
of  our  expressing  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  already  reviewed  for  many 
Members,  especially  for  my  caucus, 
how  this  matter  arose,  the  genuine 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  that 
spawned  this  effort. 

It  was  in  the  Cabinet  room  in  a 
meeting  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  joint  leadership 
of  the  two  Houses  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  on  the  day  in  August  when  the 
President  requested  the  leadership  to 
return  to  the  city  and  consult  with 
him  on  the  situation  in  Lebanon  and 
the  situation  occasioned  by  the  Rus- 
sian destruction  of  the  Korean  air- 
liner. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  major  bipar- 
tisan achievement.  I  hope  that  it 
greases  the  way  for  future  bipartisan 
efforts  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  I 


express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  those 
who  participated  and  my  gratitude  for 
their  support  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  when  the 
Senate  voted  unanimously  to  adopt 
House  Joint  Resolution  353  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  with  my  colleagues  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  condemning 
the  Soviet  Union  for  destruction  of  the 
Korean  airliner  and  its  269  passengers 
and  crew. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  action  was 
cold-blooded  murder.  This  destruction 
of  an  unarmed  passenger  plane  proves 
once  again  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's word  cannot  be  trusted.  They 
must  be  judged  by  their  deeds,  and  not 
their  words  or  paper  promises.  I  sup- 
port the  continuing  efforts  by  our  own 
Government  and  other  governments 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  full  apology  and  compensation 
for  the  families  of  the  victims. 

I  request  that  the  official  record  for 
the  Senate  be  corrected  to  indicate  my 
voting  position  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  vote  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  353  on  Thursday. 
September  15,  1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  matters  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  but  before  I  do  that,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158.  which  was  the 
original  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Byrd  and  myself  and  Senator  Percy, 
Senator  Pell.  Senator  Tower,  and  Sen- 
ator Nunn.  in  view  of  the  adoption  of 
the  House-passed  resolution,  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

SENATE  SCHEDULE  FOR  WEEK 
OF  SEPTEMBER  19 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
plan  to  say  next.  I  am  sure,  will  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  many  Senators.  I  an- 
nounced earlier  that  we  would  be  in 
session  tomorrow  and  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill. 
I  find  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  that. 
Therefore,  we  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. We  will  be  on  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  again  when  we 
resume  session  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  I  am  trying  to 
clear  in  respect  to  the  conclusion  of 
our  affairs  today  and  the  reconvening 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  if  this  is  cleared,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be.  we  will  adjourn  today 
until  Monday  noon.  I  shall  not  now 
make  that  request  pending  the  ap- 
proval of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

To  repeat,  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow.  It  will  resume  ses- 
sion, assuming  there  is  no  reason  for 


changes,  at  noon  on  Monday.  The  un- 
finished business  will  be  the  Interior 
bill.  I  do  anticipate  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday.  I  do  wish  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  Interior  bill  on  Monday. 

I  might  give  a  general  overview  of 
some  of  the  things  that  it  is  possible 
the  leadership  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  next  week  while  we  have  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  and  I  am  not  certain  that  all  of 
them  will  be  taken  up.  I  hope,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Interior  appropriations  bill, 
we  might  reach  S.  608,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  authori- 
zation, the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  African  Development  Fund, 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill,  the  revenue-sharing  reauthoriza- 
tion, such  conference  reports  as  may 
come  before  us,  the  export  administra- 
tion bill,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 
and  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  holi- 
day bill,  which  is  H.R.  3706. 

That  is  an  ambitious  program  for 
next  week,  but  I  remind  Senators  that 
we  have  a  break  coming  on  October  7. 
the  Columbus  Day  recess  of  10  days. 
That  means  we  have  very  few  days  to 
complete  an  impressive  array  of  legis- 
lation which  must  be  dealt  with,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  continuing 
resolution  and  perhaps  the  debt  limit. 
So  I  give  up  this  Friday  reluctantly 
and  urge  Senators  to  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  is  not  a  pattern  for  this  fall 
and.  indeed.  I  expect  5  full  days  of  ses- 
sion next  week. 


(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
have  spent  all  day  on  the  Korean  Air 
Lines  resolution,  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate. I  think,  to  have  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  until  7  p.m..  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  10  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  were  communicated  to 

the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders  one  of  his 

secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation which  was  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:34  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  criminal  destruction  of  the 
Korean  civilian  airliner. 

At  2:28  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  675)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  such  fiscal  year,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  national  security 
programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1340) 
to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the  De- 
velopmental Disability  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments;  it  insists 
upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill,  asks  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Er- 
LENBORN.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Gunderson,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3263)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  appoints  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Al- 
exander. Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Chappell, 


Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  Mr.  Conte  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5.  An  act  to  establish  an  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Resources  Management  and  Devel- 
opment Fund  from  which  coastal  States 
shall  receive  block  grants. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  675.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  5:32  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16,  1983.  as  "World  Food  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1983  as  'National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  11,  1983.  through  De- 
cember 17,  1983.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  18.  1983.  through 
September  24,  1983,  as  "National  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  18,  1983,  as 
"Emergency  Medicine  Week". 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  5.  An  act  to  establish  an  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Resources  Management  and  Devel- 
opment F\ind  from  which  coastal  States 
shall  receive  block  grants. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  REFERRED 
The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read   the   first   and   second   times   by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  18.  1983,  as 
"Emergency  Medicine  Week  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1731.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
Egypt;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-1732.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations,  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  discovery  and  emergency  disposal 
of  chemical  munitions  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1733.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  20th 
armual  report  of  COMSAT;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-1734.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations,  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  intent  to  dispose  of  chemical  muni- 
tions at  Umatilla  Army  Depot  Activity. 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 1735.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  payments  by  the 
United  States  to  private  individuals  or  cor- 
porations in  satisfaction  of  assurance  agree- 
ments or  loan  guarantees  to  the  Polish  Peo- 
ples  Republic;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC- 1736.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  previous  60  days; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1737.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Navy  Resale  and  Serv- 
ices Support  Office.  Retirement  Trust, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
pension  report  for  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1738.  A  communication  from  the  the 
Director  of  the  National  Security  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  Division  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Status  of  Major  Ac- 
quisitions as  of  September  30.  1982";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1739.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  fiscal  year  1983  waivers 
granted  aliens  under  sec.  212(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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EC- 1740.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  allegations  of  violations  of  Feder- 
al criminal  law  by  current  and  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1741.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
one  deferral  of  budget  authority  relating  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board;  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Budget,  and  Finance. 

EC-1742.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 1743.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  revised  by-country  break- 
outs of  fiscal  year  1982-fiscal  year  1984  mili- 
tary end  strengths;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  weelt  of  October  2 
through  October  8.  1983.  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  designat- 
ing the  week  of  October  3  through  October 
9.  1983.  as  "National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Week." 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23.  1984.  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 

S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  4.  1984  as  "Coast  Guard  Day." 

S.J  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  designat- 
ing November  13.  1983.  as  "National  Retired 
Teachers'  Day." 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sut>stitute: 

S.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  airman  certificates  and  for  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  transportation  by 
aircraft  of  controlled  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-228). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Special  report  entitled  "Second  Monetary 
Policy  Report  for  1983"  (Rept.  No.  98-227). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Conimit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  September  of  each  year 
as  "National  Sewing  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  229.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  24  through 
April  30.  1983  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment  and  with  a  pream- 
ble: 

S.  Res.  167.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  all  necessary  steps  to  promote 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  foreign  visi- 
tors during  the  1984  Summer  Olympics  and 
the  1984  Louisiana  World  Exhibition,  to 
inform  such  visitors  of  recreational  and 
commercial  opportunities  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  to  facilitate  their  entry 
into  and  travel  within  this  country. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1448.  A  bill  to  designate  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 
United  States. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  50.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  25.  1983,  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1983  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  22,  1983,  as  "Metropoli- 
tan Ojjera  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 27  through  December  3,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Entomology  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Kenneth  W.  Starr,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit; 

John  F.  Keenan.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York; 

John  P.  Vukasin.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California; 

James  B.  Roche  III.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  term  of  4  years;  and 

Thomas  C.  Rapone.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  1844.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Aviation  Tax- 
Reduction  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  1845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  extend  duty- 
free treatment  to  the  reimportation  of  cer- 
tain articles  originally  imported  duty  free: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

S.  1846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (by  request): 

S.  1847.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1848.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  for  6  months, 
to  provide  additional  weeks  of  compensation 
to  individuals  who  are  currently  receiving 


such  compensation  or  who  exhausted  their 
right  to  such  compensation,  and  to  suspend 
for  1  year  the  120  percent  requirement  in 
the  State  trigger  for  extended  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1849.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  improvement  of 
computer  education  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Simpson  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    Staf- 
ford,  Mr.   Denton,   Mr.   Randolph, 
Mr.    Matsunaga    and    Mr.    DeCon- 
cinD): 
S.  1850.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans"  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  1851.  A  bill  to  establish  additional  wil- 
derness areas  in  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
DoMENici,    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Lcgar.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga. Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  15,  1984,  through  April  21, 
1984.  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week.";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.   162.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  the  number  of  terms 
either  may  serve;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    Sarbanes, 
Mr.    Chiles,    Mr.    Dixon,    and    Mr. 
Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  finding  that 
section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
applies  to  the  present  circumstances  in  Leb- 
anon; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cranston  and  Mr.  Dodd): 

S.  Res.  219.  A  resolution  calling  for  the 

restoration  of  democracy  in  Chile;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Andrews.    Mr.    Zorinsky,    Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Baucus,  and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  Res.  220.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  to  provide  temporary  emer- 
gency assistance  for  farmers  and  others  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  drought;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
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S.  Res.  221.  A  resolution  relative  to  flower 
displays  in  the  Chamber  for  deceased  Sena- 
tors; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

S.  Res.  222.  A  resolution  calling  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  official  Soviet  presence  in  the 
United  States  in  response  to  the  destruction 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  1844.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Aviation 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of   1983";  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

aviation  tax  reduction  ACM  OF  1983 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  I  had  sincerely  hoped 
would  never  become  necessary.  It  has 
been  little  more  than  a  year  since  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  joined  forces  to  send 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982  and  its  accompanying  user- 
fee  tax  measures  to  the  Senate.  These 
pieces  of  legislation  were  enacted  as 
shining  examples  of  the  user-fee  con- 
cept that  this  administration  has  em- 
braced so  warmly.  They  recognized  the 
pressing  need  to  modernize  our  airport 
and  airways  systems  and  addressed 
that  need  by  taxing  the  people  who 
would  benefit  the  most  from  the  mod- 
ernization. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  the  flying  public,  the  general 
aviation  community,  cargo  operators, 
and  municipal  airports  all  over  this 
country  have  been  betrayed.  The  ad- 
ministration has  totally  and  utterly 
failed  to  carry  through  on  the  prom- 
ises that  it  made  during  the  formula- 
tion and  enactment  of  the  AIP  legisla- 
tion. The  aviation  taxes,  significantly 
increased  last  year,  are  once  again 
simply  flowing  into  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund  and  bloating  the 
surplus  in  that  account.  Because  this 
money  cannot  be  spent  on  anything 
other  than  aviation,  the  surplus  ren- 
ders no  substantive  benefit  to  anyone. 
It  only  allows  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  show  a  deficit 
number  that  is  artificially  low. 

To  demonstrate  in  detail  how  the  ad- 
ministration has  turned  on  the  con- 
cept of  aviation  user  fees,  a  little  histo- 
ry is  in  order.  In  May  and  June  of  last 
year.  I  chaired  a  series  of  hearings 
that  built  on  work  begun  in  1981  on  a 
funding  program  for  the  national  air- 
space system  plan.  Those  hearings 
clearly  established  the  fact  that  our 
current  air  traffi"  control  system  is 
outdated.  If  that  system  is  to  safely 
and  efficiently  handle  the  large  in- 
creased projected  in  air  traffic  for  the 
coming  years,  an  almost  complete 
overhaul  was  shown  to  be  necessary.  A 
pressing  need  also  was  shown  for  im- 
provements at  our  Nation's  airports. 
To  meet  these  needs,  the  committee 
proposed    an    authorization    schedule 


that  represented  a  total  expenditure 
of  more  than  $21  billion  over  a  5-year 
span. 

Aviation  infrastructure  improve- 
ments have  traditionally  been  funded 
by  taxes  levied  on  aviation  users. 
These  taxes  consist  primarily  of  a  tax 
on  fuel  used  in  noncommercial  or  gen- 
eral aviation,  a  passenger  ticket  and 
cargo  waybill  tax,  and  an  excise  tax  on 
aircraft  tires  and  inner  tubes.  In  order 
to  fund  the  ambitious  modernization 
plan,  the  fuel  taxes  were  increased  sig- 
nificantly. 

Due  in  large  part  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  large  surplus  in  the  trust 
fund,  the  aviation  user  groups  were 
concerned  that  their  taxes  actually  be 
used  for  making  aviation  improve- 
ments, I  shared  that  concern.  In  order 
to  make  certain  that  the  administra- 
tion was  committed  to  spending  this 
money,  contributed  by  the  users.  I 
closely  questioned  both  FAA  Adminis- 
trator Helms  and  then  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Lewis.  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing request  of  those  two  gentlemen 
at  our  hearings: 

.  .  .  What  I  need  is  a  pledge  from  you,  and 
from  Administrator  Helms,  that  when  we 
get  this  legislation  in  place,  the  user  fees 
will  be  used.  And  that  we  are  not  going  to 
use  them  to  mount  up  a  surplus  in  the  trust 
fund  in  order  to  help  balance  the  budget. 
,  .  .  They  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

I  received  the  following  replies,  in 
part: 

Secretary  Lewis.  We  agree  completely. 
And  if  there  is  any  way  you  can  lock  us  in  in 
terms  of  the  legislation,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  be  locked  in  so  we  are  obligated,  not  only 
the  two  of  us  but  whoever  our  successors 
should  be. 

We  feel  very  strongly  the  money  is 
needed.  We  do  not  see  this  as  a  budget  bal- 
ancer. And  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Stockman 
will  work  with  us,  because  he  has  accepted 
the  need  for  the  airports.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  should  point  out.  at  the  time  I  ac- 
cepted the  job  as  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, I  asked  the  President  two  questions. 
And  one  was.  Was  he  willing  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  of  the  airspace  in  the 
future?  So  not  only  do  we  have  a  commit- 
ment from  OMB,  but  also  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Helms.  Senator,  I  would  add  on  that 
just  briefly  that  the  Secretary  and  I  recog- 
nized this  is  a  sensitive  issue,  and  he  and  I 
jointly  discussed  this  directly  with  Mr. 
Stockman  to  ensure  that  there  was  no  mis- 
understanding. And  Mr.  Stockman  did 
pledge  to  work  with  us  across  the  board.  So 
we  do  not  feel  we  have  any  qualms  at  all. . . . 

It  was  that  specific  commitment  which 
Mr.  Stockman  made  that  we  would  draw 
down  the  surplus  and  not  let  it  go  back  up. 

Unfortunately,  these  unqualified 
promises  did  not  last  even  a  year.  In 
the  1984  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill,  the  adminis- 
tration supported  the  Senate  version 
which  cut  over  $500  million  from  the 
authorized  levels  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  action  is  even  more  incomprehen- 
sible  when   you   examine   what   hap- 


pened to  one  aviation  account  in  par- 
ticular, FAA  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  facilities  and  equipment,  or 
F&E,  accoimt  represents  spending  for 
the  construction  of  critical  navigation 
and  air  traffic  control  equipment.  The 
authorized  level  for  F&E  in  1984  is 
$1,393  billion.  The  President's  budget 
for  1984  proposed  spending  $1  billion. 
The  administration  documented  the 
reason  for  this  reduction  and  pledged 
its  support  for  that  funding  level. 

The  aviation  community,  myself  in- 
cluded, was  very  disappointed  when 
the  Senate  subcommittee  adopted  a 
figure  of  $750  million  for  F&E.  Most 
believed,  however,  that  that  nimiber 
could  be  increased  to  a  more  realistic 
level.  Those  hopes  were  dashed  when 
the  administration  totally  reversed  its 
previous  promises  of  support. 

Aviation  users  were  deserted  by  the 
very  administration  that  promised 
little  over  a  year  ago  to  see  that  their 
dedicated  taxes  would  be  expeditiously 
spent.  The  time  is  long  since  past 
when  the  administration's  plaintive  re- 
frain, "we  will  spend  it  next  year."  has 
any  credibility  at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President, 
who  has  championed  user  fees  as  an 
appropriate  and  fiscally  sound  method 
of  financing  improvements,  has  fo- 
cused on  what  is  happening  in  the 
aviation  area.  Nothing  could  be  more 
alien  to  the  President's  philosophy 
than  to  collect  taxes  for  no  good 
reason.  I  believe  the  problem  lies  with 
a  Government  bureaucracy  that  still 
thinks  the  aviation  trust  fund  can  be 
manipulated  to  show  artificially  low 
deficits.  Such  bureaucratic  actions  en- 
danger the  entire  concept  of  user  fees. 

More  importantly,  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  aviation  spending  could  endan- 
ger the  timetable  previously  agreed  to 
for  modernizing  our  air  traffic  system. 
If  such  delays  continue,  we  will  face  a 
choice  between  artificially  restricting 
air  traffic  or  jeopardizing  the  safety  of 
millions  of  air  travelers. 

Because  the  stakes  are  so  high,  I  can 
no  longer  rely  on  quiet  persuasion 
with  colleagues  and  the  administra- 
tion officials.  As  one  who  argued 
strongly  for  aviation  tax  increases.  I 
feel  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  un- 
deniable breach  of  faith  by  the  admin- 
istration and  to  fight  for  an  immediate 
correction.  Therefore,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Aviation  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1983.  The  goal  of  this  bill  is 
very  simple.  The  Government  must 
either  spend  the  money  it  collects 
from  the  aviation  community  and  mil- 
lions of  air  travelers  or  it  must  reduce 
the  taxes  it  levies  for  aviation. 

The  bill  would  adjtist  aviation  taxes 
each  fiscal  year  to  reflect  the  appro- 
priated levels  of  spending  for  that 
year,  starting  with  the  tax  levels  cur- 
rently in  effect.  If  only  half  the  au- 
thorized total  were  appropriated,  the 
tax  rates  for  that  year  would  be  half 
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their  current  rates.  This  will  provide  a 
rough  adjustment  mechanism  to 
match  taxation  with  spending.  It 
would  stop  Government  bureaucrats 
from  playing  games  with  the  aviation 
trust  fund  by  halting  the  already  huge 
surplus  from  growing  larger. 

I  believe  this  is  a  responsible  answer 
to  a  problem  created  by  the  admin- 
stration.  Many  members  of  the  avia- 
tion community  now  are  calling  for  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  aviation  taxes. 
I  do  not  support  such  a  move,  which 
would  cripple  and  possibly  doom  the 
modernization  effort  that  is  desperate- 
ly needed.  Instead,  my  legislation 
would  protect  the  funding  mechanism 
for  modernization  and  force  the  ad- 
ministration to  fulfill  the  spending  ob- 
ligation it  accepted  more  than  a  year 
ago.  I  am  taking  Drew  Lewis  at  his 
word,  whether  others  in  the  adminis- 
tration want  to  or  not,  by  trying  to 
•lock  in"  aviation  spending  equal  to 
aviation  taxes. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  I  had  hoped  that  this  bill 
would  never  be  necessary.  I  believed 
the  commitments  made  by  the  admin- 
istration, because  they  were  based  on 
commonsense  and  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  our  air  traffic 
system.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
tration's commitments  have  now  been 
shredded  by  the  administration's  ac- 
tions. Simple  equity  demands  that 
Congress  correct  this  situation  before 
it  completely  undermines  support  for 
air  traffic  modernization.  I  hope  the 
Finance  Committee  will  take  prompt 
action  on  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  related  to 
the  legislation,  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1844 
B^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aviation  Tax-Re- 
duction Act  of  1983. ■■ 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Conp-ess  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  the  safe  operation  of  the  airport  and 
airway  system  will  continue  to  be  the  high- 
est aviation  priority. 

(b)  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982  and  its  accompanying  aviation 
tax  measures  were  enacted  in  light  of  the 
pressing  need  to  modernize  our  airport  and 
airway  systems  and  with  a  recognition  that 
the  users  of  such  systems  should  bear  the 
cost  of  that  modernization; 

(c)  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  support  the  expenditure 
of  funds  as  set  forth  in  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982,  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  continue  taxing  aviation 
users  at  a  rate  designed  to  support  the 
spending  levels  originally  contemplated:  and 
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(d)  the  mo.st  appropra  e  way  to  fund  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Imp  ovement  Program.s 
is  by  user  taxes  related  to  the  actual  level  of 
funds  appropriated  for  these  programs. 

SEt .  3.  A.MEND.MENT  OF  1954  lODF.. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
herein,  whenever  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC    1.  TAX  ON   FIEL  ISED  IN  NONCOMMERriAL 
AVIATION 

(a)  Consolidation  of  Aviation  Fufl 
Taxes.— Section  4081  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

■•<d)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  this 
section  on  the  sale  of  any  gasoline  sold  for 
use  as  a  fuel  in  an  aircraft." 

(b)  Rate  or  Tax  on  Liquid  Fuels.— Sub- 
section (c)  of  4041  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  strike  the  language  beginning  with  the 
word  "There"  and  ending  with  "4081)"  in 
paragraph  (c)(1)  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing in  ius  place;  "There  is  hereby  imposed 
upon  any  liquid  (other  than  gasoline)  a  lax 
in  any  given  fiscal  year  equal,  per  gallon,  to 
the  product  of  (A)  14  cents  and  (B)  the  tax- 
reduction  factor  for  that  fiscal  year." 

(2)  strike  paragraph  (c)(3)  and  substitute 
the  following  in  its  place: 

"(3)  Rate  of  Tax —The  rate  of  tax  per 
gallon  imposed  by  paragraph  (2)  in  any 
given  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  product  of  (A) 
12  cents  and  (B)  the  tax-reduction  factor  for 
that  fiscal  year. " 

(3)  strike  the  last  sentence  in  paragraph 

(c)(2).  ^    ^ 

(4)  strike  the  language  beginning  with  the 
word  "any"  and  ending  with  4081"  in  para- 
graph (c)(2)  and  substitute  the  word  "gaso- 
line" in  its  place. 

(5)  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(6)      Definition      of      Tax-Reduction 

Factor.- For  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
sections  4261  and  4271,  the  term  tax-reduc- 
tion factor'  means  a  fraction  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  is  the  total  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  question  under  subsection  505(a) 
and  506  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  and  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  total  amounU  ap- 
propriated under  such  subsections  for  such 
fiscal  year." 

(c)  Exemption  for  Aviation  Agricultur- 
al Use.— Subsection  (1)  of  4041  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  Exemption  for  Certain  Aircraft 
Uses— No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
section  on  any  liquid  sold  for  use  in.  or  used 
in.  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  transporting  individuals,  equipment, 
or  supplies  in  the  exploration  for.  or  the  de- 
velopment or  removal  of,  hard  minerals,  or 
"(2)  the  planting,  cultivation,  cutting  or 
transportation  of.  or  caring  for,  crops  (in- 
cluding trees  and  logging  operations), 
but  only  if  the  aircraft  does  not  take  off 
from,  or  land  at.  a  facility  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  or  otherwise  use  senices 
provided  pursuant  to  the  Airport  and 
Airway  System  Development  Act  of  1982 
during  such  use." 

(d)  Refund  of  Tax.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6427  (relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  tax- 
able purjjoses)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  is  used  in  an  aircraft 
for  a  purpose  described  in  section  4041(1), " 
after  "section  4041(h)(2)(C),":  and 


(2)  by  Inserting  "or  in  Certain  Aircraft" 
after  "Museums"  in  the  caption  thereof. 
SEC.  .V  tax  on  transportation  by  air 

(a)  Transportation  of  Persons.— Section 
4261  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections; 

"(a)  In  GENEHAL.-There  is  hereby  im- 
posed on  the  amount  paid  for  taxable  trans- 
portation (as  defined  in  section  4262)  of  any 
person  a  tax  equal  in  any  given  fiscal  year 
to  the  product  of  (A)  0.08  and  (B)  the  tax- 
reduction  factor  and  (C)  the  amount  so 
paid.  In  the  case  of  amounts  paid  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  taxable  transporta- 
tion, the  tax  imposed  by  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  if  such  transportation 
begins  and  ends  in  the  United  States.' 

"(b)  Seats,  Berths,  ETC.-There  is  hereby 
imposed  upon  the  amount  paid  for  seating 
or  sleeping  accommodations  in  connection 
with  transportation  and  with  respect  to 
which  a  tax  Is  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  a 
tax  equal  in  any  given  fiscal  year  to  the 
product  of  (A)  0.08  and  (B)  the  tax-reduc- 
tion factor  and  (C)  the  amount  so  paid." 
(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(g)  Definition  of  Tax-Reduction 
Factor— As  used  in  this  section,  tax-reduc- 
tion factor'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
given  it  by  section  4041." 

(b)   Transportation    of   Property.— Sec- 
tion 4271  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  insert  the 
following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  In  General.— There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed upon  the  amount  paid  within  or  with- 
out the  United  States  for  the  taxable  trans- 
portation (as  defined  In  section  4272)  of 
property  a  tax  equal  in  any  given  fiscal  year 
to  the  product  of  (A)  0.05  and  (B)  the  tax 
reduction  factor  and  (C)  the  amount  so  paid 
for  such  transportation  The  tax  imposed  by 
this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  amounl.s 
paid  to  a  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
transporting  property  by  air  for  hire. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection. 
"(e)      Definition      of      Tax-Reduction 

Factor —As  used  In  this  section  tax-reduc- 
tion factor'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
given  It  by  section  4041." 

SEf  «.  tax  on  TIRES  AND  TIBES. 

(a)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  4071 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Other  tires  (other  than  laminated 
tires  to  which  paragraph  (5)  applies  and  air- 
craft tires  to  which  paragraph  (6)  applies).  5 
cents  a  pound. 

"(3)  Inner  tubes  for  tires  (other  than 
inner  tubes  for  aircraft  tires  to  which  para- 
graph (7)  applies),  10  cents  a  pound  " 

(b)  Section  4071  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs  to  subsection  (a): 

"(6)  Tires  of  a  type  used  on  aircraft.  5 
cents  times  the  tax-reduction  factor  a 
pound." 

"(7)  Inner  tubes  of  a  type  used  in  aircraft 
tires.  10  cents  times  the  tax-reduction  factor 
a  pound." 

(c)  Section  4071  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(f)  Definition  of  Tax-Reduction 
Factor.— As  used  in  this  section,  tax-reduc- 
tion factor'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
given  it  by  section  4041." 

SEC  7  CONFORMINi;  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  9502  of  Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  ( relating  to  Trust  Fund  Code )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof; 


"(2)  Amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  re- 
ceived In  the  Treasury  after  August  31, 
1982,  and  before  January  1,  1988,  under 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  section  4071(a) 
(taxes  on  aircraft  tires  and  tubes). 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the 
Aviation  Tax-Reduction  Act  of  1983 

Section  1.  Short  Title 

This  section  provides  that  this  legislation 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Aviation  Tax-Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1983.  ■• 

Section  2.  Findings 

This  section  states  that  Congress  has  the 
safe  operation  of  the  airport  and  airway 
system  as  Its  highest  aviation  priority.  It  Is 
further  stated  that  the  most  appropriate 
way  of  funding  these  systems  Is  by  taxes 
tied  to  the  level  of  spending  from  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

Section  3.  Amendment  of  1954  Code 

By  operation  of  this  section,  all  section 
references  in  the  bill  are  to  the  1954  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  luHess  stated  otherwise. 

Section  4.  Tax  on  Fuel  Used  in  Noncommer- 
cial Aviation 

This  section  first  exempts  aircraft  gaso- 
line from  the  9-cent-a-gallon  tax  imposed  on 
all  gasoline  by  section  4081.  This  9-cent  tax 
is  then  added  to  the  3-cent  tax  on  aviation 
gasoline  used  in  noncommercial  aviation 
levied  by  section  4041.  This  leaves  the  base 
rate  on  such  gasoline  at  its  present  12  cents 
a  gallon.  It  was  necessary  to  move  the  9-cent 
component  of  this  tax  from  4081  because 
that  section  taxes  all  gasoline  sold  in  this 
country. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  next  adjusts  the  tax 
rate  on  noncommercial  gasoline  (12  cents  a 
gallon)  and  noncommercial  jet  fuel  (14  cents 
a  gallon)  in  each  fiscal  year  by  multiplying 
those  tax  rates  by  the  "tax-reduction 
factor"  for  that  year.  The  tax-reduction 
factor  is  a  fraction  that  represents  the  por- 
tion of  the  authorization  from  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund  accounts  that  Is  appropriated  In 
that  fiscal  year.  The  trust  fund  accounts 
that  go  into  making  up  this  fraction  are 
Grants-In-Ald  to  Airports;  FAA  Facilities 
and  Equipment;  Research,  Engineering  and 
Development;  and  the  portion  of  FAA  Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  trust  fund. 

Finally,  the  exemption  from  the  fuel  tax 
currently  in  the  law  for  helicopters  used  In 
logging  is  extended  to  all  aircraft  involved 
in  agricultural  activities.  Such  agricultural 
activities  have  always  been  exempt— this 
provision  merely  eliminates  a  cumbersome 
refund  process.  These  exemptions  recognize 
the  fact  that  such  aircraft  do  not  use  the  fa- 
cilities that  the  aviation  taxes  support. 

Section  5.  Tax  on  Transportation  by  Air 

This  section  applies  the  tax-reduction 
factor  to  the  passenger  ticket  tax  (8  per- 
cent) and  the  cargo  waybill  tax  (5  percent). 

Section  6.  Tax  on  Tires  and  Tubes 

This  section  applies  the  tax-reduction 
factor  to  the  tax  on  aircraft  tires  (5  cents  a 
|K>und)  and  aircraft  inner  tubes  (10  cents  a 
pound). 

Section  7.  Conforming  Amendments 

Since  the  bill  exempts  aircraft  fuel  from 
section  4081,  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  taxes  collected  pur- 
suant to  that  section  Into  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund.  This  section  revokes  that  trans- 
fer authority. 


ExEctnivE  Office  of  the 
President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  14,  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  Andrews, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Related  Agencies,  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  mark  up  the  1984 
Transportation  Appropriations  Bill,  H.R. 
3329,  on  Thursday,  July  14. 

You  and  your  Subcommittee  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  considerable  progress 
you  have  made  In  moving  the  House  version 
of  this  bill  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. During  the  Subcommittee's  delib- 
erations, $747  million  of  the  $920  million  In 
funding  in  excess  of  the  Administration  re- 
quest was  deleted.  In  total,  the  Bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Subcommittee  is  under  the 
President's  request  for  annually  funded  dis- 
cretionary programs  by  $50  million,  and  ex- 
ceeds requested  obligation  limitations  on 
trust  fund  spending  by  $223  million.  As  a 
result,  the  spending  authority  provided  by 
the  bill  is  within  $173  million  of  the  amount 
requested  by  the  President. 

"The  Administration  Is  also  encouraged 
that  these  reductions  were  achieved  within 
the  scope  of  pending  1984  appropriations  re- 
quests, and  did  not  resort,  as  did  the  House, 
to  a  false  claim  of  "savings"  due  to  a  previ- 
ously-requested $143  million  rescission  in 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  authority  for  Air- 
port &  Airways  Trust  Fund  programs. 

The  Administration  remains  concerned 
over  certain  program  Increases  that  substan- 
tially exceed  the  amount  the  Administra- 
tion believes  prudent  or  necessary.  In  par- 
ticular, the  following  increases  will  inflate 
program  operating  levels  beyond  demon- 
strated need: 

The  $415  million  increase  in  Mass  Transit 
formula  grants; 

The  $100  million  Increase  for  grants-in-aid 
to  airports  from  the  Airport  &  Airways 
Trust  Fund;  and 

The  $56  million  increase  for  grants  to  the 
National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation. 

As  you  search,  in  your  subsequent  delib- 
erations on  this  bill,  for  ways  to  bring 
amounts  provided  within  the  levels  request- 
ed by  the  Administration.  1  urge  to  endeav- 
or to  achieve  reductions  In  these  unwarrant- 
ed funding  Increases. 

In  the  Administration's  view,  the  funding 
levels  provided  in  this  bill  must  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  the  dramatic  funding  in- 
creases provided  for  urgent  national  trans- 
portation and  infrastructure  needs  over  the 
last  two  years.  When  appropriations  are 
viewed  side  by  side  with  Increases  in  obliga- 
tion limitations  and  contract  authority,  the 
Administration  request  for  fiscal  year  1984 
represents  a  nearly  $700  million  Increase 
over  the  fiscal  year  1983  enacted  level,  ex- 
cluding funds  provided  in  the  recent  Jobs 
Bill,  and  a  31.8  percent  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  following  table  summarizes 
these  trends; 


Fundint  Icvd 

1982 

1983 

1984 
lequesi 

1984 
Senate 

sutconi' 
mittee 

Budget  authority. 

Obligation  limits 

...       10.632 
8.745 

10.U9 
14.180 

10,913 
14.622 

10,894 
14,845 

Total 

19,377 

24.849 

25,535 

25.739 

adopted  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
become  the  celling  for  subsequent  delibera- 
tions. While  the  levels  contained  in  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  bill  are  acceptable  to 
the  Administration,  any  net  add-ons  during 
either  Senate  consideration  or  in  Confer- 
ence would  make  it  difficult  to  recommend 
favorable  action  to  the  President. 

The  Administration  is  also  concerned 
about  possible  objectionable  language  In  the 
bill.  The  House-passed  bill  had  a  number  of 
objectionable  language  provisions  in  it.  Be- 
cause the  Senate  full  Committee  mark-up 
follows  so  closely  after  Subcommittee 
action,  the  Committee  Print  and  bill  lan- 
guage could  not  be  available  to  us  in  time 
for  our  analysis  of  the  bill.  We  must,  there- 
fore, reserve  judgment  about  the  language 
provisions  In  the  bill  until  there  has  been 
time  to  analyze  them. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  I 
urge  that  when  H.R.  3329  is  marked  up  by 
the  Committee,  you  use  your  leadership  and 
influence  to  oppose  amendments  that  would 
Increase  the  level  of  funding  proposed  by 
the  Subcommittee  and  to  ensure  that  the 
bill  Is  free  of  objectionable  language  provi- 
sions. 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  13,  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  convey  my  appreciation  for  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  in  marking  up  the  fiscal 
year  1984  DOT  Appropriations  Bill.  The  ex- 
cessive appropriation  levels  of  the  House 
passed  bill  were  dramatically  reduced  and 
much  of  the  objectionable  bill  and  report 
language  was  deleted.  Barring  any  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  the  Department  can  op- 
erate effectively  within  the  Subcommittee's 
levels.  In  particular,  FAA  Administrator 
Helms  has  Indicated  that  the  FAA  levels,  al- 
though reduced  below  those  requested  by 
the  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1984,  will 
not  severely  impact  the  Implementation  of 
the  NAS  plan  in  1984— the  Administration 
remains  committed  to  the  outyear  funding 
requirements  associated  with  the  NAS  plan. 

I  would  recommend  that  an  enacted  Ap- 
propriations Bill  along  the  lines  of  that  of 
the  Subcommittee  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole, 

Secretary. 


In  light  of  these  necessary  but  large  in- 
creases,   it    is    imperative    that   the   levels 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  duty-free  treatment  to  the 
reimportation  of  certain  articles  origi- 
nally imported  duty  free;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

amendment  of  tariff  SCHEDtnXS 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  clar- 
ify the  language  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

In  general,  goods  which  are  reim- 
ported  into  the  United  States  are  not 
subject  to  a  duty  if  the  product  has 
not  been  enhanced  in  value.  The  rea- 
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soning  behind  this  is  sound,  as  there  is 
no  purpose  to  be  served  by  taxing  a 
product  simply  because  it  has  been 
transported  out  and  then  back  into 
the  United  States. 

However,  the  language  of  the  tariff 
schedule  is  sufficiently  vague  that  it 
might  be  construed  to  impose  a  tariff 
upon  reentry  if  the  product  initially 
entered  duty-free.  For  example,  an 
item  that  is  imported  under  the  GSP 
program  will  pay  no  duty.  However,  if 
that  product  is  transferred  to  a  non- 
GSP  country,  and  later  returned  to 
the  United  States,  it  may  be  met  with 
a  duty  upon  reentry. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  divine  any 
logical  reason  for  this  situation. 
Indeed.  I  find  it  extremely  illogical 
and  counterproductive  to  the  trade 
and  foreign  relations  goals  of  U.S. 
tariff  programs  such  as  the  GSP  and 
CBI.  The  present  tariff  schedule  was 
established  before  the  enactment  of 
tariff  preference  programs.  There  is 
no  legislative  history  on  this  matter, 
and  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tariff  on  reentry  of  prod- 
ucts originating  from  GSP  or  CBI  na- 
tions was  never  anticipated  or  intend- 
ed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues"  support  on  this 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1845 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  'a> 
item  801.00  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended 
by  inserting  ■or  which  were  previously  en- 
tered free  of  duty  pursuant  to  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  or  title  V 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  19'74'  after  previous 
Importation". 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn   from  warehouse,   for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(2)  The  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  of  any  article— 
(A)  which  was  made— 
(i)  after  June  1.  1982.  and 
(li)  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and 

(B>  with  respect  to  which  no  duty  would 
have  been  Imposed  if  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  applied  to  such  entry, 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or 
reliquidated  as  though  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal had  been  made  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if  the  import- 
er of  such  article  or  the  consignee  or  agent 
thereof  files  with  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  on  or  before  the  date  which  is  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  request  for  such  liquidation  or  reliquida- 
tion.« 
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By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  1846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmsunent 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


UPGRADING  OF  CERTAIN  POSITIONS  IN  THE  ARMS 
CONTKOl.  AND  DIS  itiVAMfTIT  AGENCY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and  I  am  introducing 
the  proposed  legislation  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
ACDA  Director  Kenneth  Adelman  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated  Sep- 
tember 9,  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Title  II  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  (22  U.S.C.  2561-2567)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section; 

•UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

■Sec.  28.  The  President  may  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  United  States  Representative  for 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Negotia- 
tions who  shall  perform  such  duties  and  ex- 
ercise such  powers  (under  the  direction  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
acting  through  the  Director)  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe  with  respect  to  arms  control 
and  disarmament  negotiations  and  matters 
relating  thereto.". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

"Special  Representative  for  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Negotiations.  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

■United  States  Representative  for  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Negotiations. 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma 
ment  Agency". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(i)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: Assistant  Directors.  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(4).':  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  following:  'Deputy 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. '.  and  'Special 
Representative  for  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Negotiations.  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. ". 

(c)  Section  5216  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: "Assistant  Directors.  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(4).". 


U.S.  Arms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Agency. 
Washington,  DC,  September  9.  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  With  the  approval  of 
the  President.  I  transmit  herewith  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  Title  II  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  draft  bill  would  upgrade  several  key 
executive  positions  at  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA).  ACDA  has  major  roles  in  advising 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  National  Security  Council  on  arms  con- 
trol matters  and  in  negotiating  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations.  This  legislation  is  an  important 
part  of  the  steps  the  Reagan  Administration 
is  taking  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  this 
Agency  in  carrying  out  the  Presidents  de- 
termination to  pursue  effective  reductions 
in  nuclear  arms. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  establish  a 
new  Executive  Level  III  position  in  the 
Agency.  This  position  would  authorize  a 
United  States  Representative  for  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  negotiations.  This  po- 
sition would  be  utilized  for  the  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  negotiations.  The  bill 
also  would  upgrade  from  Executive  Level  IV 
to  Level  III  the  position  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  and  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Negotiations  (START  Negotiator).  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  would  upgrade  the  Agency's 
four  Assistant  Directors  from  Executive 
Level  V  to  Level  IV. 

These  changes  will  put  ACDA  officials  on 
the  same  level  as  their  counterparU  in 
other  U.S.  Government  agencies,  and  reflect 
the  key  role  of  the  Agency's  leadership  and 
negotiators  in  formulating  arms  control 
policy  and  in  conducting  the  important 
START  and  INF  negotiations.  The  y.Tiend- 
ment  relating  to  the  INF  Negotiator  empha- 
sizes the  high  priority  the  President  at- 
taches to  the  role  of  negotiating  reductions 
in  nuclear  arms  at  both  START  and  INF 
The  bill  authorizes  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment position  for  the  INF  Negotiator  and 
establishes  it  at  an  executive  level  equal  to 
that  of  the  START  Negotiator. 

Recently,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  Congress  provided  increased  funding  for 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1983.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  consid- 
er a  $2,095,000  amendment  to  the  Agency's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  estimate.  Those 
measures,  together  with  this  proposal  to  up- 
grade key  positions  at  the  Agency,  will  help 
ACDA  to  fulfill  its  critical  missions.  I  there- 
fore urge  early  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  bill  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman. 


IN'TERNATIONAL  COFFEE  agreement.  1983 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
and  to  enforce  its  obligations  under 
the  1983  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment (ICA).  The  Senate  unanimously 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  this  agreement  last  July  27.  In 
order  for  the  ICA  to  be  effective,  how- 
ever, the  President  must  be  separately 
authorized  to  regulate  coffee  trade  to 
a  limited  extent  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement's  terms. 

The  ICA  establishes  a  price  range 
for  coffee— $1.15  to  $1.50  per  pound— 
and  export  quotas— with  stocking  re- 
quirements—to maintain  prices  within 
these  limits.  Importing  countries  agree 
to  regulate  coffee  to  support  these 
quotas  which,  like  the  price  limits,  are 
renegotiated  annually. 

The  1983  ICA  is  the  fifth  in  a  series 
of  such  agreements,  dating  back  to 
1963.  The  Congress  has  authorized 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
these  arrangements.  The  administra- 
tion seeks  authorization  for  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  new 
agreement  because,  with  certain  im- 
provements in  it  accepted  by  the 
member  countries,  the  ICA  will  contin- 
ue to  provide  stability  in  world  coffee 
trade  when  authorization  to  enforce 
the  existing  agreement  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  This  stability  is  extremely 
important  to  the  economies  of  several 
developing  countries,  which  can  be 
devastated  by  the  cyclical  nature  of 
coffee  production.  U.S.  consumers  also 
benefit  from  the  protection  against 
severe  supply  disruptions  afforded  by 
the  agreement. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  which  I  chair,  will  conduct  a 
hearing  next  Monday,  September  19, 
on  this  legislation.  While  I  understand 
that  both  the  National  Coffee  Associa- 
tion and  consumer  advisers  to  the  U.S. 
negotiating  delegation  support  the 
agreement,  the  subcommittee  will 
review  the  legislation  carefully  to 
insure  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  If  this  proves  to  be 
the  case,  I  expect  to  seek  early  Senate 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  view  of  the 
expiration  of  the  President's  existing 
authority  on  September  30.» 


By    Mr.    DANFORTH    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.  1847.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent  to   carry   out   and   enforce   the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1848.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  for  6 
months,  to  provide  additional  weeks  of 
compensation  to  individuals  who  are 
currently  receiving  such  compensation 
or  who  exhausted  their  right  to  such 
compensation,  and  to  suspend  for  1 
year  the  120-peicent  requirement  in 
the  State  trigger  for  extended  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
extension  of  federal  supplemental 
compensation  program 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  insure  that 


millions  of  American  workers  who  are 
still  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  recession  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  receive  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  Specifi- 
cally, my  bill  would  extend  the  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  (FSC) 
program  from  October  1.  1983. 
through  March  31.  1984.  a  6-month  ex- 
tension beyond  the  present  deadline  of 
September  30,  1983.  My  bill  will  also 
insure  that  workers  whose  benefits 
have  expired  on  September  30  remain 
eligible  for  the  so-called  reach-back 
provisions  contained  in  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  passed  last  March.  However, 
simple  extension  of  the  FSC  program 
is  not  enough.  In  addition,  my  bill 
would  suspend  the  120-percent  trigger 
requirement  for  the  extended  benefits 
program,  which  provides  13  weeks  of 
extended  benefits— beyond  the  nor- 
mally provided  26  weeks. 

The  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program  provides  up  to  24 
weeks  of  federally  funded  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  individuals  who  have 
exhausted  their  regular  and  extended 
benefits.  Over  3  million  workers  have 
received  Feaeral  supplemental  bene- 
fits in  the  past  6  months;  if  we  do  not 
act  now  to  extend  the  program  many 
of  those  presently  receiving  benefits 
will  be  cut  off  as  of  September  30;  in 
addition,  given  present  unemployment 
rates,  millions  more  will  exhaust  their 
regular  and  extended  benefits  without 
having  found  a  job.  The  situation  is.  in 
some  respects,  even  worse  now  than  it 
was  in  April  1983,  when  we  last  ex- 
tended the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program,  because  all  but 
two  States  have  now  triggered  off 
from  the  extended  benefit  program. 
Under  that  program,  which  is  perma- 
nent, 13  weeks  of  benefits  beyond  the 
regular  26  weeks  are  provided  under 
the  following  conditions:  First,  the 
State's  insured  unemployment  rate  is 
over  6  percent;  second,  the  State's  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  is  in  the 
range  of  5  to  6  percent  and  for  the 
past  13  weeks  the  rate  is  120  percent 
of  the  rate  for  the  comparable  period 
during  the  past  2  years. 

For  millions  of  Americans  the  reces- 
sion is  not  yet  over.  Our  unemploy- 
ment rate  still  stands  at  over  9  per- 
cent; really  a  staggeringly  high  figure 
compared  to  any  other  period  since 
World  War  II.  Furthermore,  the  over- 
all rate  merely  represents  an  average 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  many 
States  and  individual  communities  the 
rate  is  much  higher.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  statewide  rate  presently  stands  at 
10.8  percent;  in  Beaver,  Cambria,  Cam- 
eron, Fayette,  and  Somerset  Counties 
the  rate  is  over  20  percent.  In  Cam- 
eron County,  the  rate  is  an  almost  un- 
believable 29  percent. 

Our  unemployment  statistics  tell  a 
grim  story;  but  statistics  are  just  num- 
bers. To  understand  what  the  statis- 
tics really  mean,  in  human  terms,  it  is 


necessary  to  see  and  li."-ti'n  to  the 
actual  human  beings  whom  the  statis- 
tics represent.  During  a  recont  tjur  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  visited  a  number  of 
unemployment  offices  and  held  13 
open  houses.  Over  and  over  again  I 
heard  stories  of  people  who  h.ad 
worked  all  their  lives  but  now  ."or  the 
first  time  have  found  them-selves  out 
of  work  for  extended  periods,  often 
more  than  a  year.  Many  of  these 
people  are  highly  skilled;  virtually  all 
of  them  have  deep  roots  in  their  com- 
munities. It  is  not  easy  for  then:  to 
cope  with  the  loss  of  their  jobs.  For 
most,  unemployment  benefits  are  the 
only  means  they  have  of  survival, 
other  than  simply  going  on  welfare. 

In  communities  like  those  I  iiave 
mentioned,  which  have  unemployment 
rates  of  over  15  percent,  the  continu- 
ation of  unemployment  benefits  is  not 
only  essential  to  the  individuals  who 
are  receiving  it.  but  also  to  the  contin- 
ued well-being  of  the  entire  commimi- 
ty.  Unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits are  not  spent  on  luxuries.  They 
are  used  to  make  mortgage  payments, 
buy  groceries,  a;id  for  other  necessities 
of  life.  In  these  communities  the 
cutoff  of  ur.employment  insurance 
benefits  wo'.il'.'_liave  serious  repercus- 
sions for  the  v/.riole  economic  structure 
of  the  coitu  'unity. 

Unempli.'Vi-ien*  insurance  benefits 
thus  represent  not  only  humanitarian 
assistance  for  individuals,  but  they 
also  are  the  means  of  insuring  that  a 
bad  overall  economic  situation  does 
not  become  even  worse,  as  happened 
during  the  Great  Depression.  There  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  with  unemploy- 
ment levels  at  the  depression  levels 
they  have  been  during  the  past  2 
years,  a  major  reason  we  have  not  had 
the  kind  of  total  economic  collapse 
that  occurred  after  1929  is  because  of 
our  safety  net  programs,  such  as  un- 
employment insurance. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today.  Indeed,  condi- 
tions are  far  worse  today  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past  v,hen  Congress 
has  acted  both  to  suspend  the  120-per- 
cent trigger  requirement  for  the  13 
week  extended  benefit  program  and  to 
provide  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation. For  example.  Federal  supple- 
mental benefits  were  provided  in  1972 
when  total  unemployment  was  6  per- 
cent, and  in  1975-77  when  unemploy- 
ment was  in  the  range  of  6  to  8  per- 
cent. Since  the  early  1970s  Congress 
has  suspended  the  120-percent  trigger 
requirement  on  no  less  than  eight  sep- 
arate occasions,  on  all  of  which  the 
unemployment  rate  was  much  lower 
1  han  the  current  rate. 

One  of  the  obvious  problems  with 
the  120-perccnt  trigger  requirement, 
in  particular,  in  today's  environment, 
is  that  it  is  keyed  to  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rp,te  rather  than  the  total 
unemployment  rate.  According  to  the 
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latest  trigger  notice  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  dated  Augvist  20,  1983. 
all  but  two  States  have  now  triggered 
off  the  program  on  August  6.  1983. 
The  reason  most  States  have  triggered 
off  is  that  their  insured  rates  have 
fallen  below  6  percent  and  since  their 
insured  rates  have  been  decreasing, 
they  cannot  meet  the  120-perceni  trig- 
ger on  requirement.  Given  the  actual 
unemployment  rate  in  many  States. 
this  result  is  unconscionable. 

Today  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed workers  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  that  is.  those  who  make 
up  the  insured  unemployment  rate, 
has  dropped  to  an  alltime  low— 38  per- 
cent. Historically,  as  much  as  70  to  80 
percent  of  unemployed  workers  have 
been  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  The  disparity  be- 
tween the  insured  unemployment  rate 
and  the  total  unemployment  rate  is 
very  disturbing;  at  least  part  of  the 
cause  is  the  fact  that  so  many  workers 
have  exhausted  benefits  during  this 
recession.  Thus,  the  fact  that  this  re- 
cession has  been  so  severe  has.  iron- 
ically, produced  a  situation  where 
fewer  of  our  unemployed  workers  than 
at  any  time  in  history  are  actually  eli- 
gible for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

The  120  percent  trigger  requirement 
was  really  designed  to  deal  with  short, 
sharp  recessions.  This  was  the  typical 
nature   of   the   recessions   we   experi- 
enced between  1945  and  1975.  Today, 
however,  we  are  faced  with  an  entirely 
different  situation.  This  recession  is 
without  parallel  in  our  postwar  histo- 
ry. As  we  come  out  of  it.  many  commu- 
nities are  being  left  behind  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  return  to  anything  like  full  employ- 
ment, yet  under  present  law.  workers 
in  only  two  States  will  presently  qual- 
ify for  the  13  weeks  of  extended  bene- 
fits. In  fiscal  year  1983  over  4  million 
workers  exhausted  their  regular  bene- 
fits; we  can  anticipate  that  over  3  mil- 
lion workers  will  exhaust  their  regular 
benefits  in  fiscal  year  1984.  For  these 
workers  the  13-week  extended  benefits 
program  represents  an  essential  first 
level  of  additional  protection.  I  believe 
that  in  today's  environment  the   120 
percent  trigger  requirement  is  totally 
unrealistic,  and  I  hope  that  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  voting 
to  suspend  it. 

Clearly,  this  system  is  not  working 
when  over  60  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed workers  in  this  country  do  not 
receive  benefits  and  many  States  are 
hopelessly  mired  in  debt.  As  part  of 
the  long-term  solution  to  this  problem. 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation  by  Sen- 
ator Heinz  and  Senator  Byrd  which 
provides  for  a  comprehensive  overhaul 
of  existing  law. 

In  the  short  term,  we  need  to  take 
prompt  action  on  the  legislation  which 
I  have  discussed.  If  we  do  not  act  by 
September    30.    1983.    the    combined 


result  of  the  termination  of  both  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  and 
extended  benefits  will  be  devastating 
to  millions  of  unemployed  workers  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1848 


EXTENDED  BENEFITS  TRIGGER 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 

Section  1.  (aKl)  Section  602(f)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982  is  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•March  31.  1984". 

(2)  Section  605(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "April  1.  1984". 

(b)(1)  Section  602(e)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  cut  "April  1.  1983" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  instance  "October  1.  1983". 

(2)  Section  602(e)(2)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "March  31.  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1983";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "April  1.  1983"  and  m- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1983". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual— 

(1)  to  whom  any  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  was  payable  for  any  week  be- 
ginning before  October  1,  1983,  and 

(2)  who  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 
the  amount  in  his  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  account)  before  the  first  week 
beginning  after  September  30.  1983. 

such  individuals  eligibility  for  additional 
weeks  of  compensation  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
limited  or  terminated  by  reason  of  any 
event,  or  failure  to  meet  any  requirement  of 
law  relating  to  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation,  occurring  after  the  date  of 
such  exhaustion  of  rights  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983  (and  the  period  after  such  ex- 
haustion and  before  October  1.  1983,  shall 
not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years  following 
the  end  of  his  benefit  year  for  purposes  of 
section  602(b)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982). 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  a 
modification  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  under  such  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  if  any  State  fails  or  refuses, 
within  the  3-week  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  proposed  such  a 
modification  to  such  State,  to  enter  into 
such  a  modification  of  such  agreement,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 
week  which  ends  in  or  before  such  3-week 
period. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  State  may  by  law 
provide  that,  during  the  52-week  period  be- 
ginning with  the  week  in  which  this  sen- 
tence is  enacted,  the  determination  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  State  on'  or  off 
indicator  beginning  or  ending  any  extended 
benefit  period  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section as  if  paragraph  (1)  did  not  contain 
subparagraph  (A)  thereof.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  during  the  52-week 
period  beginning  with  the  week  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

(c)  If  the  application  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  establishes  an  "on" 
indicator  for  a  State  for  the  first  week  of 
the  52-week  period  described  in  subsection 
(b).  and  such  week  would  not  otherwise 
have  had  an  "on"  indicator,  an  extended 
benefit  period  shall  begin  in  such  State  with 
such  first  week,  without  regard  to  the  3- 
week  delay  provided  in  section  203(a)(1)  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970,  and  the  13-week 
wait  provided  in  section  203(b)(1)(B)  of  such 
Act. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  1849.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  improve- 
ment of  computer  education  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

COMPUTER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
computer  education  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  revitalizing  American 
education.  This  country's  competitive 
position  in  world  commerce  is  depend- 
ent on  the  quality  of  education  that 
our  children  receive.  The  ability  to  use 
and  process  information  is  going  to  be 
a  valuable  skill  in  the  economy  of  the 
future.  The  schools  that  use  modern 
technology,  primarily  computers,  in 
their  curriculum  will  be  able  to  edu- 
cate their  students  to  be  productive  in 
our  society  and  to  help  our  country 
maintain  its  position  of  leadership. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
quality  of  the  schools  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  ability  to  attract 
and  hold  industry.  Businessmen  have 
told  me  that  they  need  to  know  they 
can  recruit  an  educated  work  force 
from  the  local  schools.  Corporation 
executives  use  the  lure  of  quality 
schools  in  locating  their  managers  and 
other  workers.  With  the  growing  im- 
portance of  computers  and  computer 
education,  the  schools  will  have  to 
offer  these  programs  in  order  to  offer 
the  best  education.  Federal  assistance 
is  needed  to  help  schools  develop 
strong  computer  education  programs. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  role  of  Federal  assistance  in 
the  development  of  computer  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  and  to  assure  spe- 
cial targeting  of  assistance  of  schools 


with  concentrations  of  poverty-level 
children.  The  need  for  a  Federal  in- 
vestment in  this  area  is  justified  by 
the  role  that  computers  will  play  in 
the  continued  growth  of  our  economy 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

Clearly  computer  education  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  3R's.  Putting  com- 
puters in  the  classrooms  is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  the  problems  in  American  edu- 
cation which  have  been  outlined  by 
the  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation and  others.  This  is  why  plan- 
ning for  the  appropriate  role  of  com- 
puter education  is  so  important. 
Thoughtful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  integration  of  computers 
into  the  curriculum.  Computer  educa- 
tion planners  must  first  consider  the 
overall  goals  for  their  schools.  Then 
they  must  decide  how  computers  can 
best  help  them  meet  those  goals.  For 
some  purposes,  old.  tried  and  true 
methods  will  continue  to  be  best.  For 
other  purposes,  computers  offer  excit- 
ing possibilities  for  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Computers  can  be  used  by  students 
in  every  subject  in  every  grade.  Stu- 
dents can  use  word  processing  pro- 
grams to  improve  their  writing  by  edit- 
ing and  revising  more  easily  then  they 
do  now.  They  can  learn  to  simulate 
■'what  if"  situations  in  history  classes 
so  that  they  can  understand  more 
clearly  the  factors  that  affect  human 
behavior  and  events.  They  can  learn  to 
use  graphics  to  present  data  in  a  clear 
and  meaningful  way. 

These  uses  of  the  computer  in 
schools  would  go  far  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  computer  literacy— a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  how  a  computer  works 
and  how  to  operate  it— and  program- 
ming. Computer  literacy  in  school 
should  be  a  beginning  for  computer 
education,  not  an  end.  Computers  are 
more  like  pencils  than  books.  As  edu- 
cators come  to  view  computers  in  this 
way,  as  tools,  they  will  begin  using 
them  in  exciting  and  mind-expanding 
ways  which  is  their  true  promise. 

Thinking  of  computer  education  in 
broader  terms  will  require  coordina- 
tion with  curriculum  planning.  It  is 
more  than  computer  literacy,  pro- 
gramming, and  drill  and  practice  pro- 
grams. Once  children  learn  how  to  op- 
erate a  computer,  they  should  have 
access  to  a  wide  range  of  application 
software  for  use  in  word  processing, 
spread  sheet  analysis,  and  data  base 
analysis,  all  of  which  can  be  used  more 
generally  than  highly  specialized  in- 
structional courseware. 

Use  of  computers  in  schools  is  grow- 
ing, but  the  need  for  Federal  seed 
money  is  convincing.  From  the  fall  of 
1980  to  the  spring  of  1982,  the  number 
of  microcomputers  in  public  schools 
tripled.  By  early  1983  slightly  over 
half  of  all  public  schools  had  at  least 
one  microcomputer.  However,  al- 
though more  than  half  the  Nation's 


schools  have  at  least  one  microcom- 
puter, that  is  also  the  most  that  a 
large  number  of  these  schools  have. 
Furthermore,  little  is  known  about  the 
kind  and  amount  of  software  or 
courseware  that  these  schools  are 
using  with  their  computers. 

A  recent  study,  using  January  1983 
data,  looked  at  the  amount  of  time 
that  microcomputers  are  actually  used 
in  schools.  Looking  only  at  the  schools 
which  reported  at  least  one  microcom- 
puter, the  survey  found  relatively  few 
students  obtaining  access  to  the  com- 
puters and  for  relatively  short  periods. 

In  elementary  schools,  16  percent  of 
the  students  used  the  computer  in  a 
week  and  13  percent  used  one  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  students  who  did 
use  the  computer  spent  20  minutes  a 
week  in  elementary  schools  and  45 
minutes  a  week  in  secondary  schools. 
These  figures  are  for  the  median 
school,  so  some  students  had  more 
access,  some  less. 

To  understand  how  small  this 
amount  of  access  is,  consider  what  it 
would  mean  if  students  spent  so  little 
time  with  either  pencil  and  paper  or 
textbooks.  The  computer  revolution  in 
the  schools  is  in  its  infancy,  despite 
the  growing  anecdotal  reports  which 
the  press  has  been  highlighting. 

The  Computer  Education  Assistance 
Act  will  establish  a  pilot  program  to 
assit  States  and  local  school  districts 
in  developing  the  ambitious  computer 
education  program  that  is  needed.  The 
program  will  authorize  $150  million  a 
year  for  4  years  for  grants  to  schools 
for  planning,  acquisition  of  hardware 
and  software  and  teacher  training. 
The  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the 
States  half  on  the  basis  of  the  school 
age  population  and  half  on  the  basis 
of  the  title  I  formula,  used  for  aid  to 
disadvantaged  schoolchildren.  Each 
State  will  make  grants  to  local  school 
districts,  which  must  assure  that  at 
least  half  the  funds  are  used  to  serve 
title  I  eligible  children  and  that  funds 
are  targeted  on  schools  with  the  great- 
est need  for  computers. 

School  districts  will  be  required  to 
do  some  fairly  extensive  planning. 
This  will  include: 

Setting  goals  for  computer  education 
in  the  schools  and  relating  these  goals 
to  the  overall  educational  objectives  of 
the  district; 

Instructional  priorities  for  the  use  of 
computers: 

Schedules  for  placing  computers  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

Criteria  for  selection  of  the  hard- 
ware and  software; 

Planned  revisions  in  the  basis  curric- 
ula of  the  schools  designed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  use  of  computers; 

After  school  availability  of  the  com- 
puters for  use  by  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
matched,  with  the  Federal  share  set  at 
75  percent  and  the  non-Federal  at  25 


percent.  The  non-Federal  s:iart  can 
come  from  public  or  private  sources, 
and  may  be  in  cash  or  kind.  Local  dis- 
tricts that  can  make  arrangements 
with  businesses  and  industnef  to 
donate  equipment,  personnel,  or  cash 
will  not  have  to  use  their  own  funds 
for  the  matching  share.  Private  school 
students  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. The  bill  also  provides  $3  million 
a  year  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  provide  on  improved  in- 
struction in  computer  education. 

The  planning  requirement  in  tliis 
legislation  is  extremely  important. 
Schools  need  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  role  of  computers  in  the  total  cur- 
riculum. They  also  need  to  consider 
such  questions  as  whether  to  institute 
.saturation  programs  at  a  limited 
number  of  schools  or  to  provide  com- 
puters in  every  classroom  in  a  particu- 
lar grade  throughout  the  district.  The 
bill  does  not  set  a  goal  for  a  specific 
ratio  of  students  to  computers  or  daily 
access  time  per  student.  This  legisla- 
tion is  inteii-ied  to  be  a  pilot  program 
which  targets  its  funds,  rather  than  a 
nationwide  gram  program. 

Plans  are  to  include  after  school 
availability  of  computers  for  parents 
and  children.  This  would  permit  par- 
ents and  children  to  spend  additional 
time  working  en  the  computers  and 
gaining  familiarity  with  them.  Such 
after  school  projrrams  would  be  espe- 
cially helpiul  to  those  without  access 
to  computers  at  home.  The  children 
who  do  not  have  computers  at  home 
are  very  likely  also  attending  schools 
which  are  least  likely  to  have  comput- 
ers. The  benefits  of  the  growth  in 
computers  are  not  evenly  distributed 
among  schools  serving  different  socio- 
economic groups.  One  study  has  found 
that  70  percent  of  the  schools  in  more 
affluent  areas  had  at  least  one  micro- 
computer, while  only  40  percent  of  the 
schools  in  poorer  areas  were  so 
equipped.  Another  study  found  that 
twice  as  many  students  in  well-to-do 
urban  areas  said  that  they  had  never 
used  a  computer  in  school  as  students 
in  disadvantaged  urban  areas.  The 
number  of  computers  in  homes  far  ex- 
ceeds the  number  in  schools  and  the 
lion's  share  of  those  computers  are  in 
more  affluent  homes,  including  many 
with  children.  The  additional  exposure 
to  computers  in  tiie  home  creates  fur- 
ther disparity  between  rich  and  poor 
children. 

The  funds  under  the  Computer  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  will  be  used  in 
all  schools,  but  at  least  half  the  funds 
will  be  targeted  on  schools  with  pover- 
ty-level children.  Priority  also  is  to  be 
given  to  schools  with  the  greatest  need 
for  computers.  By  establishing  the  tar- 
geting requirement  and  the  oriority 
for  underserved  schools,  the  bill  aims 
to  concentrate  its  resources  in  a  way 
that  benefits  schools  and  children  that 
are  falling  behind  in  computer  usage. 
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Funds  will  be  allocated  to  the  States 
half  on  the  basis  of  school-age  chil- 
dren and  half  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  poverty-level  children. 

The  grant  funds  can  be  used  for 
planning,  acquisition  of  hardware  and 
software,  and  teacher  training.  Each 
district  will  decide  the  mix  of  uses  to 
which  they  wUl  put  their  funds.  This 
provides  school  districts  with  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility.  In  addition,  the 
non-Federal  matching  share  can  be  in- 
kind,  such  as  donations  of  equipment 
or  personnel  services  from  private 
sources  or  from  public  agencies.  This 
provides  additional  flexibility  and  an 
incentive  for  local  school  districts  to 
involve  the  business  community  in 
their  planning. 

An  authorization  of  $3  million  is  pro- 
vided tor  information  dissemination. 
The  National  Institute  of  Education 
will  administer  grauits  and  contracts  in 
this  area.  Many  innovative  computer 
education  projects  are  already  under- 
way and  more  will  be  developed  as  this 
pUot  program  starts  operating. 
Schools  around  the  country  should  be 
made  aware  of  successful  approaches 
used  by  other  schools.  The  results  of 
research,  as  well  as  evaluations  of 
equipment  and  materials,  should  also 
be  made  widely  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  meant  to 
be  a  pilot  program.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  Federal  seed  money  to  schools 
for  computer  education  programs.  A 
great  deal  of  flexibility  is  allowed  and 
the  result  should  be  a  wide  variety  of 
different  approaches.  From  this  varie- 
ty, educators  will  learn  which  ap- 
proaches work.  This  will  be  a  learning 
process.  I  welcome  comments  on  this 
bill  from  interested  parties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s  1849 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Computer  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act". 

STATmENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  computer  education 
instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  local  educational  agencies  by— 

(1)  encouraging  orderly  plarming  for  the 
use  of  computers  and  for  the  application  of 
computers  to  the  instructional  program  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  encouraging  the  acqui.«iiion  of  comput- 
er hardware  for  schools  having  the  greatest 
need; 

(3)  improvement  of  teacher  training  in 
computer  education:  and 

(4)  assisting  in  the  acquisition  of  appropri- 
ate computer  software. 

DETIWITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  'elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)<'i)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965, 


(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965: 

(3)  the  term     local  educational  agency 
has   the   same   meaning    given    that    term 
under  section  198(a)<10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education: 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands:  and 

(7)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  under  sec- 
tion 198(a)(17)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cosU  of  strengthening  comput- 
er education  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  within  the  State. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri 
ated  $150,000,000  for  the   fiscal  year   1985 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1988. 

allotment  to  states:  within  state 
allocation 

Sec  5.  (a)<l)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  2  percent  for 
payments  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to 
be  allotted  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive needs. 

(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  allot  to  each  State— 

(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  of  such  remainder  as  the  school- 
age  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
school-age  population  of  all  States,  plus 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  of  such  remainder  as  the 
amount  the  State  is  eligible  to  receive  under 
subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Corvsolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981)  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made  bears  to  the  amount  avail- 
able to  all  States  under  such  subpart  1. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "school-age  population" 
means  the  population  aged  5  through  17; 

(B)  the  term  States"  includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  111(a)(2)(D) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  relating  to  the  use  of  the  survey 
of  income  and  education  data,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  allotment  of  funds  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  the  provision  of  the  third  sentence  of 
section  193(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  relating  to 
the  85  percent  hold  harmless,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  allotment  of  funds  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  to 


carry  out  this  Act  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  which  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  those 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year;  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotled  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

(d)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  al- 
locate the  allotment  of  the  State  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State 
having  an  application  approved  by  the  State 
in  accordance  with  section  8  based  on— 

(1)  the  factors  described  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  8(a).  relating  to  the  local  applica- 
tions, and 

(2)  such  other  factors  as  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  to  be  essential  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 


USES  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  6.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of- 

(1)  planning  activities  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  for  the  Improvement  of  com- 
puter education  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  within  the  State: 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  computers  and  other 
necessary  equipment  for  the  Improvement 
of  computer  education; 

(3)  the  conduct  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams by  a  local  educational  agency,  or 
jointly  by  an  institution  of  higher  education 
and  a  local  educational  agency,  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  com- 
puter education  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  within  the  State,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  use  of  seminars 
and  inservice  training  and  the  use  of  special- 
ly trained  master  teachers  to  train  other 
teachers  in  the  targeted  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agency;  and 

(4)  the  acquisition  of  software  for  use  in 
the  computer  education  program  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  within  the 
State,  including  program  materials  and  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  computers. 

STATE  ASSURANCES 

Sec.  7.  Each  State  which  desires  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  Act  shall  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  Secretary  which- 

(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act; 

(2)  provides  assurances  that  the  planning 
activities  described  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  section  6 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  and  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  available  to 
each  local  educational  agency  within  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  such  amount  for  fiscal 
year  1986  will  be  available  only  for  such 
planning  activities; 

(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  State— 
(A)  will  use  granU  under  this  Act  (i)  so  as 

to  supplement  the  level  of  funds  that  would, 
in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be  made  avail- 
able from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  for  which  assistance  is 


sought;  and  (11)  In  no  case  to  supplant  such 
funds  from  such  non-Federal  sources;  and 

(B)  will  not  comingle  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  with  State  funds; 

(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  State  will 
not  expend  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  it  under  this  Act  for  ad- 
ministration and  oversight  activities; 

(5)  provides  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  furnish  services  neces- 
sary to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  necessary  for  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act; 

(6)  provides  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  to 
the  State  of  the  computer  education  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  Act,  together  with  an  Identification  of 
the  sources  of  the  non-Federal  support; 

(7)  provides  that  the  application  of  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  funds 
under  this  Act  will  not  be  denied  without 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  educational  agency;  and 

(8)  provides  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act, 

(b)(1)  An  application  filed  by  the  State 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  4  fiscal  years  and  may  be 
amended  annually  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reflect  changes  without  filing  a  new  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove  an 
application  submitted  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  without  first  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 


LOCAL  APPLICATIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  a  local  educational  agency  may 
receive  payments  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  In  which  it  has  on  file  with  the 
SUte  educational  agency  an  application 
which— 

(1)  sets  forth  the  uses  for  which  assistance 
is  sought  by  the  local  educational  agency; 

(2)(A)  provides  assurances  that  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  local  educational  agency 
in  each  fiscal  year  at  least  half  of  such 
funds  shall  be  used  to  serve  children  who 
are  counted  under  section  UKc)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  and 

(B)  provides  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, target  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
agency  under  this  Act  In  each  fiscal  year  to 
elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools 
of  such  agency  in  the  greatest  need  of  com- 
puters and  strengthened  computer  educa- 
tion instruction; 

(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  carry  out  planning  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6.  including— 

(A)  the  goals  for  computer  education  in 
the  schools  of  such  agency  and  how  the 
goals  relating  to  computer  education  relate 
to  the  education  objectives  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(B)  Instructional  priorities  for  the  use  of 
computers. 

(C)  schedules  for  placing  computers  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  such 
agency  selected  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  (2)(B). 

(D)  criteria  for  selection  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  computers  and  program  materials. 

(E)  planned  revisions  In  the  basic  curricu- 
la of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
designed  to  integrate  the  use  of  computers. 


(F)  provisions  for  the  security  of  the  com- 
puters. 

(G)  after  school  avaUability  of  the  com- 
puters for  use  by  parents  and  students  for 
instructional  or  educational  purposes,  and 

(H)  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
computer  education  program  assisted  under 
this  Act; 

(4)  provides  assurances  that  funds  paid 
under  this  Act  (A)  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  levels  of  funds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  funds  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of 
the  program  for  which  assistance  is  sought; 
and  (B)  in  no  case  as  to  supplant  such  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources; 

(5)  provides  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  computer  education  program  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  Act.  together 
with  an  Identification  of  the  sources  of  the 
non-Federal  support; 

(6)  agrees  to  keep  such  records  and  pro- 
vide such  information  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  as  reasonably  may  be  required 
for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evaluation  con- 
sistent with  the  responsibilities  of  the  State 
educational  agency  under  this  Act;  and 

(7)  provides  assurances  that  the  agency 
will  comply  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
approve  applications  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  based  upon  the  factors  described 
in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  clause  (2) 
of  section  5(d). 

(2)  An  application  filed  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  fiscal  years  and 
may  be  amended  annually  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reflect  changes  without  fUing  a  new 
application. 


INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations,  includ- 
ing business  concerns,  for  the  development, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  Information 
relating  to  improved  instruction  in  comput- 
er education. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1. 1988. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sec  10.  The  provisions  of  section  557  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  shall  apply  to  the  finan- 
cial assistance  made  available  under  this 
Act. 

PA'yMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec  11.  (a)  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  State  pursuant  to  section  5.  the  Secre- 
tary shall.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  pay  to  the  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  be  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Federal  share  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  75  percent. 

(2)  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In 
cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
plant,  equipment,  and  services.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rudbian): 
S.  1851.  A  bUl  to  establish  additional 
wilderness  areas  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest;  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

VVTHITE  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  FOREST 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  today  by  Sena- 
tor RuDMAN  in  introducing  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  Wilderness 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill  will  designate  an 
additional  77,000  acres  of  wilderness  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  the  product  of 
long  and  extensive  deliberations 
among  a  broad  spectnmi  of  forest  user 
and  interest  groups.  All  four  members 
of  the  State's  congressional  delegation 
and  the  Governor  have  pledged  their 
support  for  the  bill.  We  are  proud  of 
this  legislation  and  believe  it  repre- 
sents an  important  environmental 
achievement— not  only  because  it  will 
designate  a  tremendous  amoimt  of 
new  Wilderness,  but  also  because 
groups  with  divergent  interests  were 
able  to  reach  a  consensus  on  soimd 
future  management  of  a  major  nation- 
al forest. 

Our  bUl  will  extend  one  existing  wil- 
derness area  and  will  create  two  new 
wilderness  areas  for  a  total  of  77,000 
additional  acres  of  statutory  wilder- 
ness. First,  two  tracts  totaling  7,000 
acres  will  be  added  to  the  Presidential 
Range-Dry  River  Wilderness  Area, 
which  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1975.  Second,  a  25,000-acre 
Sandwich  Range  Wilderness  will  be 
created,  including  Mount  Whiteface. 
Mount  Passaconway,  and  Mount  Tri- 
pyramid.  the  Bowl  area,  and  Sandwich 
Mountain.  And  third,  the  bill  will  des- 
ignate a  45,000-acre  parcel  in  the  Pe- 
migewasset  Valley,  the  largest  roadless 
area  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  one 
long  recognized  for  its  wilderness  po- 
tential. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensively used  of  the  Nation's  154  na- 
tional forests.  Each  year,  some  6  mil- 
lion people  visit  our  752.000-acre  na- 
tional forest.  They  range  from  hikers 
and  backpackers  to  snowmobilers. 
from  alpine  and  cross-country  skiers  to 
geologists,  and  from  leaf  lookers  to 
birdwatchers.  In  addition,  New  Hamp- 
shire has  a  sizable  and  active  forest 
products  industry  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends in  part  on  the  availability  of 
timber  from  the  national  forest.  These 
competing  interests  coexist  in  the 
forest,  but  they  have  not  always  seen 
eye  to  eye. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  at  the 
history  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
birth  of  the  national  forest,  we  ob- 
serve that  while  the  pioneers  had 
cleared  away  about  half  the  State's 
virgin  forest  by  1840,  from  that  time 
on  through  the  early  1900's.  loggers 
accelerated  the  timber  harvests— often 
in  vast  clearcuts.  By  the  mid-  to  late- 
1800's  though,  the  White  Mountains 
had  also  been  recognized  for  their 
scenic  beauty  and  the  opportunities 
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they  provided  for  outdoor  recreation. 
Suddenly  tliere  was  competition  be- 
tween timbering  and  tourism  for  use 
of  New  Hampshire's  forests. 

Massive  lumber  operations  caused 
serious  erosion  and  water  pollution 
problems,  were  the  source  of  numer- 
ous forest  fires,  and  scarred  the  land- 
scape. Verdant  mountains  were  re- 
duced to  eyesores.  As  the  beauty  of 
the  White  Mountains  disappeared,  a 
fledgling  conservation  movement  was 
galvanized,  leading  finally  in  1911  to 
passage  of  the  Weeks  Act  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Many  of  the  original  tracts  pur- 
chased by  the  Forest  Service  were  at 
the  time  little  more  than  barren  slopes 
and  valleys  covered  by  stumps  and 
slash.  Today,  however,  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  include 
a  countless  number  of  exceptional 
hardwood  and  softwood  stands,  and 
the  area  is  known  for  its  scenic  splen- 
dor. From  clearcuts  have  sprouted  new 
forests,  living  proof  that  wilderness 
qualities  can  be  restored. 

During  its  72-year  history,  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  forest  manage- 
ment. The  forest  was  a  star  example 
of  how  multiple  use  management  can 
work.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  however,  is  in  the 
area  of  public  particpation  in  forest 
management.  The  fact  that  so  many 
diverse  groups  compete  for  use  of  the 
forests  resources  dictates  that  the 
Forest  Service  listens  and  responds  to 
public  comments  and  concerns. 
Indeed,  our  national  forest  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  Nation  to  implement 
the  unit  planning  process,  which  was 
successful  in  directly  and  intimately 
involving  local  citizens  in  deciding  the 
best  uses  of  various  parts  of  the  forest. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  over  the  years 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Forest  Service  have  built  a  mutual 
trust  and  understanding  that  allows 
them  to  work  together,  to  the  point 
where  today  management  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  has 
developed  into  a  true  partnership. 
Granite  Staters  recognize  that  the 
Forest  Service  needs  help  in  managing 
and  maintaining  the  forest,  and  each 
year  many  private  citizens  and  groups 
roll  up  their  sleeves  and  donate  thou- 
sands of  hours  in  volunteer  work. 

The  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  Advisory  Committee  is  further 
evidence  of  the  substantial  role  that 
the  public  plays  in  determining  the 
forest's  future.  This  committee,  which 
currently  consists  of  16  members,  was 
originally  appointed  in  1971  by  the 
forest  supervisor  to  aid  informulating 
management  policies.  Although  it  and 
similar  groups  across  the  country  were 
later  abolished  for  budgetary  reasons, 
the  committee  played  a  major  role  in 
New  Hampshire  during  the  Roadless 


Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (RARE 
II)  process.  The  committee  has  contin- 
ued to  meet  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  since 
1979  to  discuss  wilderness  and  other 
forest  issues. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Rudman  and 
I  are  introducing  today  is  based  entire- 
ly on  the  recommendations  and  con- 
sensus reached  by  the  Ad  Hoc  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  Advisory 
Committee.  We  believe  that  the  ad 
hoc  committee,  whose  members  in- 
clude an  entire  cross  section  of  user 
groups,  accurately  reflects  the  desires 
and  concerns  of  the  people  of  New- 
Hampshire  on  the  issues  of  wilderness 
and  of  forest  management  in  general. 
We  also  note  that  serveral  of  the 
groups  represented  on  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee were  instrumental  in  securing 
passage  of  the  Weeks  Act  back  in  1911. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  our  bill  be- 
comes law,  the  forest  management 
plan  for  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  will  be  released.  Those  areas 
which  are  not  designated  as  wilderness 
by  our  bill  will  be  managed  according 
to  this  plan.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  through  the  public  participation 
mechanisms,  the  forest  management 
plan  can  be  modified,  if  necessary,  to 
provide  whatever  additional  safe- 
guards may  be  desired  in  order  to 
insure  protection  of  other  areas  which 
possess  strong  wilderness  attributes. 

This  is  not  New  Hampshire's  first 
wilderness  bill,  and  I  suspect  it  will  not 
be  the  last  either.  For  the  moment, 
however,  its  recommendations  for  wil- 
derness go  as  far  as  the  many  interests 
working  collectively  are  able  to  go. 
Public  support  is  essential  for  wilder- 
ness designation,  and  this  support  is 
strong  in  New  Hampshire  for  an  addi- 
tional 77,000  acres  of  statutory  wilder- 
ness. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  we  can 
move  forward  quickly  with  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  Wilderness 
Act  of  1983.  Its  speedy  passage  will 
allow  us  to  designate  new  wilderness 
areas,  and  will  also  permit  us  to  get  on 
with  a  balanced  overall  management 
plan  for  the  forest.  Senator  Rudman 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
through  the  hearing  process.  This  is  a 
very  important  bill  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  enjoy  the  strong  support  of  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1851 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Oie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "While  Mountain 
National  Forest  Wilderness  Act  of  1983'. 

Sec.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890).  the  fol- 
lowing  are   designated   as  wilderness  and. 


therefore,  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System— 

<a)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest.  New  Hampshire  which 
comprise  about  45.000  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Pemigewasset 
Wilderness— Proposed"  dated  July  1983.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pemigewasset 
Wilderness  Area: 

(b)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  New  Hampshire  which 
comprise  about  25.000  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  ""Sandwich 
Range  Wilderness— Proposed"'  dated  July 
1983.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Sand- 
wich Range  Wilderness:  and 

<c)  certain  lands  in  the  While  Mountain 
National  Forest.  New  Hampshire  which 
comprise  approximately  7,000  acres  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  ""Presiden- 
tial Dry  River  Wilderness  Additions— Pro- 
posed"', dated  July  1983,  and  which  are  in- 
corporated in  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Presidential  Dry  River  Wilder- 
ness as  designated  by  Public  Law  93-622. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of 
each  wilderness  designated  by  this  Act  with 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Each  map  and  legal  description  shall— 

<  1 )  be  subject  to  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors: 

(2)  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Chief.  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: and 

(3)  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  in- 
cluded in  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
areas  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78 
Stat.  890)  except  that  any  reference  in  such 
provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  a  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  dale  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  .second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II):  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  system 
roadless  areas  in  the  Slates  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine  and  of  the  environmental 
impacts  associated  with  alternative  alloca- 
tions ot  such  areas. 

<b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  .statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  Slates  other  than  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  such  statement  shall 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  with  re- 
spect to  national  forest  .system  lands  in  the 
Stales  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine: 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine  which  were  reviewed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  RARE  II, 
that  review  and  evaluation  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  manage- 
ment plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  (as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976) 
to  be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suit- 
ability of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  and 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be 
required  to  review  the  wilderness  option 
prior  to  the  revision  of  the  initial  plans  and 
in  no  case  prior  to  the  date  established  by 
law  for  completion  of  the  initial  planning 
cycle: 

(3)  areas  In  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  reviewed  in  such  final  environ- 
mental statements  and  not  designated  as 
wilderness  by  Congress  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act  need  not  be  managed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wil- 
derness designation  pending  revision  of  the 
initial  plans:  and 

(4)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
areas  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining their  suitability  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Humphrey  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  Wilderness  Act  of  1983.  The 
bill,  which  would  designate  77.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  as  wilderness,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continuing  process  of  bal- 
ancing commercial,  environmental, 
and  recreational  needs  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  solidly  supported  by,  and 
represents  another  example  of  coop- 
eration and  consensus  between,  a  di- 
verse spectrum  of  interested  groups 
within  New  Hampshire. 

The  77,000  acres  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  Wilderness  pro- 
posal includes  three  new  wilderness 
areas,  with  restrictions  of  use  designed 
to  protect  their  special  status  within 
the  boundary  of  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest.  They  include  7,000 
acres  within  the  Presidential  Dry 
River  Wilderness  Area,  25,000  acres 
within  the  Sandwich  Range,  and 
46.000  acres  within  the  Pemigewasset 
Wilderness  area.  By  designating  these 
areas  as  wilderness,  we  will  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  most  valuable  and 
pristine  environment  for  the  indefinite 
future.  Preserving  wilderness  has  been 
compatible  for  decades  with  the  think- 
ing of  New  Hampshire  residents  and 
the  National  Forest  Service. 

The  wilderness  proposal  was  created 
for  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to  address 
the  issue  of  designation  of  wilderness 
areas;  and  second,  to  avoid  another 
round  of  the  roadless  area  review  and 
evaluation  (RARE)  process.  Forest 
planning  is  currently  being  held  up  by 
a  recent  court  decision  in  California. 
That  decision  nullified  the  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II) 
process.  As  a  result  of  the  decision,  the 
National  Forest  Service  instituted  a 
blanket  freeze  on  all  forest  plans,  in- 
cluding those  for  New  Hampshire, 
even  though  objectively  a  freeze  is  un- 
necessary in  New  Hampshire.  To 
repeat  the  RARE  process  in  New 
Hampshire  would  be  duplicative,  ex- 
pensive, and  unnecessary.  It  would 
handicap  the  forest  supervisor's  abili- 


ty to  get  on  with  the  management  of 
the  forest.  Our  bill  includes  sufficien- 
cy language  which  would  draw  to  a 
conclusion  the  study  of  potential  wil- 
derness which  has  been  ongoing  for 
the  past  10  years. 

The  Forest  Service  has  developed  a 
cohesive  management  plan  for  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest 
which  is  ready  for  public  action.  New 
Hampshire  has  an  irrunediate  need  to 
have  this  wilderness  bill  pass  in  order 
to  free  the  Forest  Service  to  imple- 
ment the  plan  of  future  management. 
Without  this  legislation,  the  Forest 
Service  will  be  handicapped  in  devel- 
oping and  upgrading  needed  recre- 
ational facilities,  meeting  timber 
output  needs  for  commerical  users, 
and  attending  to  specific  projects  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
New  Hampshire  National  Forest. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  sup- 
port this  bill,  confident  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
The  bill  is  a  product  of  both  public 
support  and  the  efforts  of  the  ad  hoc 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  Advi- 
sory Committee,  an  advisory  group 
representing  a  broad  range  of  recre- 
ational, commercial,  environmental, 
and  government  interests.  It  was  first 
organized  to  assist  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  supervisor  in  for- 
mulating policies  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  the  forest  and  has  re- 
mained a  close  affiliate  of  the  Forest 
Service,  involved  in  long-term  strategic 
planning  for  management  of  the 
forest.  It  is  emblematic  of  the  long  his- 
tory of  working  groups  and  public 
meetings  used  in  New  England  to  ad- 
dress environmental  concerns. 

The  forest  management  plan  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation,  developed 
over  3  years,  addresses  all  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  forest:  Timber,  recreational, 
mineral,  construction,  and  wilderness 
issues.  The  legislation  represents  a 
consensus  that  balances  all  interests 
to  best  serve  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Federal 
Government  should  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  these  efforts  by  providing 
maximum  support  and  flexibilty  to 
any  state  which  is  able  to  responsibly 
manage  its  environmental  interest 
from  within.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  Senator  Humphrey,  the  Governor 
and  people  of  New  Hampshire,  and  me 
in  supporting  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  Wilderness  Act  of  1983. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     MrS.     HAWKINS, 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 

Jepsen,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Matsu- 

NAGA,    Mr.    Percy,    Mr.    Roth, 

and  Mr.  Wilson): 

S.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  of  April  15,  1984,  through  April  21, 

1984,  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 

Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABDSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  14  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  16,  1984  as  National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week. 

Child  abuse  and  neglect  is  defined  as 
physical  or  mental  injury,  sexual 
abuse  or  exploitation,  negligent  treat- 
ment or  maltreatment  of  a  child  by  a 
person  responsible  for  the  child's  wel- 
fare. 

There  are  estimates  that  over  2  mil- 
lion children  suffer  abuse  and  neglect 
each  year.  But  the  actual  incidence  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  is  accepted  as 
being  greater  because  so  many  inci- 
dents go  unreported  each  year.  The 
National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  esti- 
mates that  about  2,000  children  die 
each  year  from  abuse  and  neglect. 

Child  abuse  and  neglect  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  Historically,  children 
have  been  abused  even  in  highly  civil- 
ized societies.  Dickens  has  painted 
poignant  scenes  of  child  abuse  in  Vic- 
torian England.  Exploitation  of  chil- 
dren in  employment  was  widespread  in 
the  19th  century  and  well  into  this 
century.  It  was  not  until  1875  that  the 
first  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  was  established  in 
New  York. 

In  1974,  Federal  focus  on  the  prob- 
lem began  with  passage  of  the  Child 
Abuse  and  Prevention  Treatment  Act 
(Public  Law  93-247).  The  act  provided 
Federal  leadership  and  assistance  in 
identifying,  treating,  and  preventing 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Studies  show  that  child  abuse  occurs 
in  families  of  all  socioeconomic  levels, 
races,  nationality,  and  religion.  Howev- 
er, more  cases  are  reported  among  the 
lower  socioeconomic  levels.  Data  indi- 
cate that  child  abuse  and  neglect  is 
caused  by  many  interacting  factors: 
Physical  and  mental  health  problems, 
low  intelligence,  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  child  development  and  parental 
skills,  and  the  parent's  experience  of 
abuse  as  a  child. 

Children  may  suffer  physical,  emo- 
tional, psychological  and  neurological 
damage  because  of  abuse  or  neglect. 
Abuse  may  also  affect  the  cognitive 
and  language  development  of  the 
child.  There  is  evidence  that  some 
abused  or  neglected  children  are  more 
likely  to  become  juvenile  delinquents 
or  abusive  parents. 

I  believe  the  awful  effects  of  child 
abuse  make  a  strong  case  for  greater 
Federal  focus  on  the  problem  and  a  re- 
assessment of  current  programs  direct- 
ed at  preventing  or  remedying  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  Congress  should 
also  look  at  the  level  of  funding  cur- 
rently being  appropriated  for  these 
programs. 

I»ublic  awareness  and  attention  will 
not  alone  solve  the  problem.  However, 
continued  national  awareness  and  con- 
gressional support  for  those  programs 
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aimed  at  its  prevention  and  treatment 
can  reduce  the  incidence  and  tragic 
consequences  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. 

Our  children  are  both  our  most  valu- 
able and  vulnerable  resources.  I  urge 
recognition  of  this  fact  by  designating 
the  week  of  April  16  as  National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Week. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
the  number  of  terms  either  may  serve; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LIMITING  TERMS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  believe  that  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers intended  our  national  legislature 
to  be  comprised  largely  of  career  poli- 
ticians. Thomas  Jefferson  once  re- 
marked: 

The  principles  of  our  constitution  •  •  • 
are  wisely  opposed  to  all  perpetuation  of 
power,  and  every  practice  which  may  lead  to 
hereditary  establishments. 

And  yet,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
have  today;  a  Congress  made  up  large- 
ly of  career  politicians  who  outdo  one 
another  in  spending  the  public's 
money  in  order  to  win  reelection. 
Since  World  War  II,  93  percent  of  in- 
cumbents seeking  reelection  have  re- 
turned. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  4  years  now, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  reform  is  ur- 
gently needed.  Current  record  budget 
deficits,  runaway  spending,  and  bur- 
densome taxes  are  proof  that  Congress 
needs  help  to  say  no  to  enticing  propo- 
sitions of  special  interest  groups  re- 
questing preferential  treatment. 

In  my  view,  no  one  measure  would 
be  of  more  immense  benefit  to  our 
Nation  than  to  reform  the  Congress 
by  limiting  the  terms  which  Members 
can  serve.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  limit  Senators  to 
two  6-year  terms  and  Representatives 
to  six  2-year  terms. 

Such  a  reform  would  help  revitalize 
this  governing  body  by  bringing  in 
men  and  women  with  refreshing  new 
ideas.  Moreover,  it  would  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  persons  making  a  career 
of  serving  in  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  an 
advocate  of  term  limitation,  best  sum- 
marized the  merits  of  this  reform  in 
his  book  "Waging  Peace,"  when  he 
wrote  that  each  person  serving  under 
term  limitation  would  tend  to  think  of 
his  congressional  career  as  an  impor- 
tant and  exciting  interlude  in  his  life, 
as  a  period  dedicated  to  the  entire 
Nation  rather  than  as  a  way  of  making 
a  living  or  making  a  career  of  exercis- 
ing continuous  political  power  •  *  *. 
More  rapid  turnover  of  the  member- 
ship in  both  Houses  with  its  constant 
infusion  of  new  blood  would  largely 
elimJnate  the  career  politician  in  Con- 
gress, but  I  can  see  little  damage  that 


would  result  from  such  a  change 
except  possibly  to  personal  ambitions 
of  particular  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  162 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
Article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"ARTICLE 

"Section  1.  The  term  of  office  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  shall  be  six  years.  No 
person  otherwise  eligible  under  this  Consti- 
tution shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  to  the 
Senate  more  than  twice. 

"Sec.  2.  The  term  of  office  for  an  elected 
Representative  shall  be  two  years.  No 
person  otherwise  eligible  under  this  Consti- 
tution shall  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative more  than  six  times. 

"Sec.  3.  The  limitations  on  election  provid- 
ed for  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  sections  1  and  2  of 
this  Article  shall  apply  to  the  elections  of 
such  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  occurring  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Article  is  ratified. 

"Sec  4.  This  Article  shall  be  valid  only  if 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  its  submission  to  the 
States  for  ratification.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  175,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
exempt  the  private  noncommercial  re- 
cording of  copyrighted  works  on  video 
recorders  from  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 

S.  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Golowater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  276,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  earn- 
ings limitation  for  all  beneficiaries  age 
65  or  older. 

S.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  480,  a  bill  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  civil  land  remote  sensing  space  sat- 
ellite systems  and  meteorological  sat- 
ellite systems  to  the  private  sector. 

S.  S40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  540,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  567 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtJRMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BtTMPERS)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  567,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement for  the  reasonable  charge 
for  chiropractic  services  provided  to 
certain  veterans. 

S.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  719.  a  bill  to  amend  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  social  se- 
curity offset  against  annuities  provid- 
ed for  under  such  subchapter  to  the 
extent  that  the  social  security  benefits 
of  the  annuitant  are  based  on  the  an- 
nuitant's own  employment. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued protection  of  the  traveling 
public  in  the  marketing  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  869,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945. 

S.  875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  875.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen 
the  laws  against  the  counterfeiting  of 
trademarks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htn)DLESTON, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1300,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  insure 
the  continued  financial  integrity  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1407,  a  bill  to  protect  pur- 
chasers of  used  automobiles  from 
fraudulent  practices  associated  with 
automobile  odometer  modifications, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


S.   1596 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1596,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  farm  trucks  from  the  heavy 
truck  use  tax  where  use  on  public 
highways  does  not  exceed  10,000  miles. 

S.  1621 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  «  1621,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
commercial  passenger  carrying  air- 
craft to  be  equipped  with  smoke  detec- 
tors and  automatic  fire  extinguisher  in 
all  airciaft  lavatories  and  galley  areas. 

S.   1677 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1677,  a  bill  relating  to 
the  provision  of  lifeline  telephone 
service. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1680,  a  bill  to  clari- 
fy the  circumstances  under  which  ter- 
ritorial provisions  in  licenses  to  distrib- 
ute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bever- 
age products  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.   1708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1708,  a 
bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  that  all 
children  in  the  United  States  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance  in  securing  finan- 
cial support  from  their  parents  will  re- 
ceive such  assistance  regardless  of  the 
economic  status  of  their  parents  and 
that  parents  prevent  their  children 
from  becoming  a  burden  on  taxpayers 
by  fulfilling,  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ty, their  financial  obligations  on 
behalf  of  their  children. 

S.  1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1734,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
public  performances  of  nondramatic 
musical  works  by  means  of  coin-oper- 
ated phonorecord  players,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1747 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1747,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish two  new  programs  of  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  of  peacetime 


service,  to  close  the  post- Vietnam  era 
veterans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram to  new  participants,  and  to 
repeal  the  December  31,  1989,  termi- 
nation date  of  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1843,  a  bill 
to  extend  by  3  months  the  cutoff  date 
for  social  security  disability  determi- 
nations which  will  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  allowing  continued  pay- 
ment of  disability  benefits  during 
appeal. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLXJTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOUYE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  a  legislative 
veto. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
152,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  6,  1984,  through  May  12, 
1984,  as  "Batten's  Disease  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  brutal  behavior 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  de- 
struction of  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight 
007  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent  lives. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  further  participation  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  17.  1983.  through  Oc- 
tober 24.  1983,  as  "National  Adult  Con- 
tinuing Education  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 


sense  of  the  Congress  respecting  the 
administration  of  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 


senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLtmON  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
40,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  uni- 
form State  act  should  be  developed 
and  adopted  which  provides  grandpar- 
ents with  adequate  rights  to  petition 
State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit  their 
grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion—because of  divorce,  separation, 
or  death— of  the  marriage  of  such 
grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 62,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outlining  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1 1  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  115,  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
on  the  need  to  facilitate  U.S.  exports 
by  opposing  international  restrictions 
on  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
such  exports. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
127,  a  resolution  to  make  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  201,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  the  use  and/or  provision  of 
chemical  warfare  agents  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  1299  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S. 
869,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  3134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2134  proposed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  a  joint 
resolution  condemning  the  brutal  be- 
havior of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for 
the  destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  with  the  loss  of  269  innocent 
lives. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2134  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158. 
supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  219-RE- 
LATING  TO  RESTORATION  OF 
DEMOCRACY  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  219 

Whereas  September  11.  1983.  marked  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
military  rule  in  Chile; 

Whereas  on  September  11.  1973.  a  mih- 
tary  coup  led  by  General  Augusto  Pinochet 
overthrew  the  constitutionally  elected  gov- 
ernment of  Salvador  Alende  and  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  Chile; 

Whereas  in  the  months  following  the  Sep- 
tember 1973  coup,  up  to  25.000  Chileans 
were  l(illed  by  the  regime  of  President  Pino- 
chet; 

Whereas  in  the  four  days  of  demonstra- 
tions from  September  8  to  11,  1983.  fifteen 
Chileans  have  been  reported  as  killed  and 
over  550  arrested,  and  between  June  and 
September  1983  at  least  40  persons  were 
killed  by  the  Chilean  Armed  Forces  during 
public  demonstrations  of  opposition  to  the 
regime  of  Augusto  Pinochet; 

Whereas  during  the  same  four  month 
period,  thousands  more  have  been  arrested 
in  massive  round-ups  in  working  class  neigh- 
borhoods in  Chile; 

Whereas  the  Pinochet  regime,  in  response 
to  the  nationwide  protests  of  June  14,  1983, 
targeted  Chile's  labor  movement  in  particu- 
lar, as  shown  by  the  dismissal  of  31  union 
leaders  and  799  copper  workers  from  CO- 
DELCO,  the  imprisonment  of  15  labor  lead- 
ers by  late  June,  and  the  arrest  of  5  direc- 
tors of  the  Coordinadora  Nacional  Sindical 
in  the  first  week  of  July; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Augusto  Pin- 
ochet has  t)een  linked  by  tJnited  States  in- 
vestigators to  acts  of  terrorism  and  assassi- 
nation in  Argentina.  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  found  "legally  culpable"  by 
a  United  States  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  for  the  September  21,  1976,  murders 
of  former  Chilean  Ambassador  Orlando  Le 
terlier  and  Ronni  Moffit; 

Whereas  only  a  fraction  of  the  over  11,000 
Chileans  exiled  by  the  Pinochet  regime 
since  the  1973  coup  have  been  allowed  to 
return  to  their  country; 

Whereas  the  present  Chilean  constitution 
grants  executive  authority  to  Augusto  Pino- 
chet until  1989  and  allows  for  delays  in  pop- 
ular- elections  until  1998; 

Whereas  Amnesty  International  has  noted 
that    in    recent    years    there    has    been    a 


marked  deterioration  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile,  demonstrated  by  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  arbitrary  detention,  politi- 
cal imprisonment  and  killings,  and  system- 
atic torture;  and 

Whereas  Anmesty  International,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  Chile,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  have  stated  that  the  regime 
of  Augusto  Pinochet  has  violated  basic 
human  rights  and  political  freedoms  in 
Chile  since  the  military  coup  of  1973  in  that 
country:  Now.  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  until  Chile  returns  to  its 
long  tradition  of  democratic  procedures  and 
institutions— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
deny  any  and  all  military  assistance  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  government  of  Augusto 
Pinochet; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  also  deny  all 
economic  assistance  to  the  government  of 
Chile,  including  Export-Import  Bank  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guarantees 
and  loans;  and 

<3)  as  mandated  under  section  701(f)  of 
the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act 
of  1977,  the  United  States  should  oppose  all 
loans  and  grants  to  Chile  by  international 
financial  institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, and  the  International  Development 
Association,  unless  such  assistance  is  direct- 
ed specifically  to  programs  which  serve  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  proud  to  join  with  Sena- 
tors Cranston  and  Dodd  in  the  Senate 
and  Representatives  Ted  Weiss.  Mike 
Barnes,  and  others  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  submitting  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  Chile. 

Our  resolution  provides  that  until 
Chile  returns  to  its  long  tradition  of 
democratic  government  and  institu- 
tions, the  United  States  should  deny 
all  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
its  military  government  under  General 
Pinochet— except  for  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  people  of  Chile  on  a  non- 
governmental basis. 

Last  Sunday.  September  11,  marked 
the  10th  aumiversary  of  the  brutal 
military  coup  in  Chile.  Thousands  of 
Chileans— leaders  from  the  church, 
the  labor  unions,  and  the  political  op- 
positon— joined  together  with  students 
and  workers  in  protest  against  Gener- 
al Pinochet's  repressive  dictatorship. 
They  demanded  full  restoration  of 
democratic  institutions  and  respect  for 
human  rights  that  had  flourished  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half  in  Chile. 

Today,  in  Washington,  we  also  mark 
the  anniversary  of  this  tragic  turn  of 
history.  We  are  here  to  voice  our  con- 
cern and  support  for  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  in  Chile, 
and  to  demonstrate  once  again  to  the 
brave  people  of  Chile  that  they  do  not 
stand  alone. 

Since  the  1973  military  takeover. 
Chile  has  become  a  symbol  of  gross 
and  continuing   violations  of   human 


rights  and  civil  liberties,  disappear- 
ances, and  arbitrary  killings,  and  de- 
tentions. The  systematic  use  of  tor- 
ture, internal  exile,  and  banishment 
have  replaced  the  rule  of  law. 

The  Chilean  Government  also 
stands  condemned  for  its  sponsorship 
of  the  terrorist  bombing  on  the  streets 
of  Washington  that  killed  Orlando  Le- 
telier  and  Ronni  Karpen  Moffitt,  For 
that  act  alone,  the  Pinochet  regime 
deserves  condemnation  by  the  entire 
international  community. 

A  decade  has  now  passed  since  the 
coup  of  1973.  but  the  harsh  repression 
inflicted  by  the  regime  has  failed  to 
muffle  the  people's  demand  in  Chile 
for  democracy  and  freedom.  Since 
May, of  this  year,  the  citizens  of  San- 
tiago and  other  cities  have  staged  con- 
tinuing protests  against  the  Pinochet 
regime;  the  clang  of  pots  and  pans  in 
the  streets  echoes  the  cry  from  the 
heart  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
people  in  every  section  of  that  land 
who  are  demanding  that  the  dictator- 
ship must  end.  The  entire  democratic 
opposition  in  Chile  has  come  together 
in  a  democratic  alliance  for  an  end  to 
military  rule.  Every  day,  the  people  of 
Chile  risk  beatings  and  imprisonment 
for  their  belief  in  democracy.  A  total 
of  55  people  have  reportedly  been 
killed  during  the  recent  months  of 
demonstrations— 15  during  last  week's 
protests  alone.  Hundreds  have  been 
beaten  and  thousands  imprisoned  by 
Chilean  security  forces. 

Just  this  past  week,  labor  leader  Ro- 
dolfo  Seguel.  who  speaks  for  the  Coali- 
tion of  Chilean  Labor  Federations,  was 
imprisoned  once  again.  He  has  begun  a 
hunger  strike  in  protest  against  con- 
tinued repression.  His  cause  is  our 
cause.  His  demands  are  our  demands. 
We  will  not  rest  until  democracy  re- 
turns to  Chile. 

At  this  critical  time  in  the  struggle 
for  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
Chile,  the  United  States  must  make 
clear  to  the  Chilean  people  that  our 
Nation  strongly  supports  their  com- 
mitment to  the  early  and  peaceful  res- 
toration of  democratic  government  in 
Chile.  The  Reagan  administration 
must  take  no  steps  that  would  only 
serve  to  prolong  in  power  the  floun- 
dering military  regime  that  has  be- 
trayed Chile's  noble  tradition  of  demo- 
cratic rule  and  that  has  been  censured 
repeatedly  by  respected  international 
human  rights  organizations. 

In  desperation,  the  government  of 
General  Pinochet  has  attempted  to 
make  certain  limited  concessions  in 
the  face  of  growing  opposition.  We 
welcome  the  recent  decisions  to  permit 
the  repatriation  of  200  political  exiles, 
to  ease  restrictions  on  the  press  and 
on  public  protests,  and  to  renew  dis- 
cussions with  opposition  leaders.  But 
those  minimal  steps  are  not  enough  to 
save  the  General's  totalitarian  regime. 
The  people  of  Chile  want  a  final  end 
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to  human  rights  abuses  and  an  imme- 
diate return  to  full  democracy. 

Since  the  military  coup  in  1973,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  many  of  you 
to  help  restore  democratic  institutions 
and  respect  for  human  rights  in  Chile. 
1  have  held  hearings  where  we  heard 
of  the  personal  anguish  of  the  families 
of  Americans  and  Chileans  tortured 
and  killed  by  the  security  forces.  I 
have  proposed  legislation  calling  on 
the  U.S.  Government  to  halt  aid  to 
Chile.  In  1976.  my  amendment  to  bar 
all  mili'ary  aid  to  Chile  became  the 
law  of  trie  land,  and  it  remains  today 
as  the  l;e-xl  prohibition  that  prevents 
such  support  to  the  Chilean  dictator- 
ship. 

I  have  read,  year  by  year,  the  re- 
ports of  international  investigating 
commissions  and  private  human  rights 
organizations.  Their  verdict  still 
stands.  The  Pinochet  regime  still  dis- 
dains democratic  values  and  the  rule 
of  law. 

Together  we  say  on  this  anniversary 
of  repression— 10  years  of  dictatorship 
is  10  years  too  much.  As  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, as  an  American,  and  as  a  friend  of 
the  Chilean  people,  I  am  committed  to 
the  struggle  tor  freedom  in  Chile. 
That  is  the  only  fitting  memorial  for 
all  tho.se  who  have  died  at  the  hands 
of  the  Pinochet  regime.  It  is  the  only 
fitting  tribute  to  all  of  those  today 
who  risk  their  lives  and  their  liveli- 
hood for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  their 
land. 

I  am  honored  to  join  in  submitting 
this  new  congressional  resolution  for 
democracy  and  against  dictatorship  in 
Chile.  May  it  be  passed  in  Congress, 
heeded  in  Santiago,  and  heard  by  all 
who  share  our  cause  of  freedom  and 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  sent  on  September 
13,  1983,  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz, 
and  articles  on  the  present  situation  in 
Chile  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  13,  1983. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  We  were  pleased  to 
see  the  Department  of  States  July  11,  1983 
statement  expressing  "support  for  the  right 
to  peaceful  dissent"  in  Chile  and  recogniz- 
ing the  need  "for  the  transition  to  democra- 
cy sought  by  the  vast  majority  of  Chileans." 
As  you  know,  the  tenth  anniversary  was 
recently  observed  of  the  military  coup  that 
interrupted  a  long  tradition  of  democratic 
government  in  Chile. 

Despite  the  passage  of  years,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Chilean  people  have  maintained 
their  attachment  to  democratic  principles. 
Recently,  virtually  all  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion have  joined  in  pressing  demands  for  an 
early  resumption  of  democratic  government. 
In  keeping  with  the  high  priority  that  you 
have  asserted  to  the  promotion  of  democra- 
cy as  a  goal  of  American  foreign  policy,  we 
call  upon  the  Department  of  State  to  aid 


the  movement  to  restore  full  democracy  in 
Chile  to  the  maximum  degree  that  is  con- 
sistent with  respect  for  Chilean  sovereignty. 
Specifically,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
helpful    for   the   Department   to   condemn 
publicly  all  efforts  by  the  Chilean  military 
junta  to  use  repressive  measures  such  as 
exile,  political  imprisonment  and  torture  to 
crush  the  movement  towards  democracy.  In 
addition  to  speaking  out  on  such  human 
rights   matters,   we   hope   the   Department 
will    follow    up   its   July    11    statement   by 
making  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  U.S. 
supports  a  speedy  and  peaceful  restoration 
of  democratic  government  in  Chile. 
Sincerely, 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy.  Donald   W.   Riegle,   Jr.,   Alan 
Cranston,  Alan  J.  Dixon,  Jeff  Binga- 
MAN,    John    Glenn,    Christopher    J. 
Dodd. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11.  19831 
An  Exile  Finds  Chile  Struck  by  a  Plague 

(By  Ariel  Dorfman) 
Santiago.     Chile.— Returning     to     Chile 
after  10  years  of  forced  exile,  I  am  shocked 
by  all  that  has  changed.  I  am  also  shocked 
by  what  remains  the  same. 

Everything  seems  so  normal— much  too 
normal.  The  same  birds  awaken  me  each 
morning  that  used  to  do  so  a  decade  ago, 
before  a  military  coup  crushed  democracy. 
Somehow,  I  expected  the  birds  to  sing  dif- 
ferently under  a  dictator.  I  imagined  that 
the  terror  would  have  modified  even  the 
taste  of  food  and  the  way  people  laugh.  But 
everyday  life  appears  much  as  it  was  when  I 
left.  Other  things,  however,  have  indeed 
changed. 

I  had  read  that  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochets 
model  of  development  had  created  a  new 
and  opulent  social  class,  but  nothing  could 
prepare  me  for  what  I  felt  when,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  virtually  unaltered  Santiago, 
I  reached  the  barrio  alto— the  hill-slope 
neighborhood  where  the  privileged  classes 
of  Chile  traditionally  reside.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  the  city  that  is  unrecognizable.  I 
found  myself  being  guided,  like  a  tourist, 
along  unknown  avenues  filled  with  hun- 
dreds of  glass  towers  and  shopping  malls, 
splendid  gardens  and  efficient  freeways.  I 
could  not  believe  that  this  was  Chile.  It  was 
as  if  I  had  stepped  into  one  of  the  nicer  sub- 
urbs of  a  metropolis  back  in  the  States.  In 
just  10  years,  a  modernized,  sleek  and  exclu- 
sive city-in-itself  had  arisen,  as  if  from  no- 
where. 

There  has  always  been,  in  Chile  as  m  the 
rest  of  Latin  America,  an  abysmal  distance 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  those 
who  live  in  these  countries  find  ways  of  dis- 
guising that  distance  or  ignoring  it.  My 
years  away  from  home  have  given  back  to 
me  not  only  the  possibility  of  measuring 
that  distance  but  of  overwhelming  me  with 
the  stark,  irrefutable  evidence  of  its  malig- 
nant growth.  Only  a  few  miles  from  the 
barrio  alto  is  the  price  that  Chile  must  pay 
for  so  much  ostentatious  luxury  for  a  few; 
the  slums  where  millions  of  impoverished 
Chileans  live  in  squalor.  When  1  left  Chile, 
these  people  had  been  poor.  When  I  came 
back.  I  discovered  that  General  Pinochet 
had  performed  the  considerable  miracle  of 
making  them  even  more  miserable,  strand- 
ing them  even  further  from  the  mainstream 

of  society.  ^  ..,  . 

Visiting  one  shantytown,  I  realized  that 
these  people  have  lived  an  exile  more  terri- 
ble than  my  own.  They  may  have  had  the 
comfort  of  the  mountains,  and  they  could 
speak  Spanish  while  I  had  to  learn  foreign 


languages  and  read  incomprehensible  street 
signs,  but  they  have  been  turned  into 
strangers  in  their  own  land.  They  have  not 
only  been  denied  a  decent  life  but  also  the 
means  to  protest  against  that  denial. 

What  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  most  Chil- 
eans, even  those  in  a  better  financial  situa- 
tion. It  is  as  if  Chile  had  been  struck  by  a 
plague.  I  am  scandalized  by  the  physical 
ruin  of  my  country.  The  economic  crisis,  the 
worst  in  our  history,  touches  everybody. 

I  drove  through  the  industrial  belt  of  San- 
tiago and  it  was  like  visiting  a  gost  town. 
Stores  are  empty.  Most  of  my  friends  and 
family  are  unemployed  or  hold  only  part- 
time  jobs.  Though  it  is  winter,  there  is  no 
heating  in  the  house  where  I  am  living; 
Money  must  be  used  for  more  urgent  mat- 
ters. 

And  yet,  in  this  land  without  a  free  press, 
this  land  where  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  jailed  and  humiliated,  where  exile  and 
violence  and  lying  have  become  as  natural 
as  breathing  air.  the  predominant  mood  is 
not  despair.  People  know,  of  course,  that 
General  Pinochet  still  holds  power.  He  can 
still  order  his  troops  to  murder,  and  he  does. 
He  can  still  torture,  and  does.  He  can  still 
transmit  his  most  incoherent  thoughts  into 
each  home  whenever  he  so  desires,  and  he 
so  desires  incessantly.  But  a  dictator  cannot 
last  unless  he  rules  the  minds,  as  well  as  the 
bodies,  of  his  people.  If  he  cannot  make 
their  dreams  coincide  with  his  promises,  and 
their  fears  coincide  with  his  threats,  he  is 
lost.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  returned  at  the 
very  moment  when  General  Pinochet  has 
lost  control  over  the  dreams  of  Chile.  Day 
by  day,  I  am  witnessing  the  rebirth  of  this 
country. 

Living  under  the  shadow  of  violence  and 
rage,  people  have  somehow  found  the  cour- 
age to  demand,  over  and  over,  the  return  to 
democracy,  to  dream  a  country  where  it  is 
abnormal  that  men  can  come  in  the  night 
and  makes  you  disappear,  a  country  where 
it  is  aberrant  that  four  square  miles  of  a 
city  have  grown  wondrously  while  every- 
thing else  stagnates.  People  are  no  longer 
afraid.  At  night,  they  bang  pots  and  pans  to 
protest  as  if  they  were  in  front  of  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  and  in  the  daytime  they  march 
and  congregate  and  openly  discuss  ways  of 
ridding  themselves  of  the  tyrant.  I  have 
seen  them  risk  the  bullets  and  the  beatings 
and  the  dogs.  I  have  seen  them  bring  a  mul- 
titude of  defiant  Chilean  flags  to  the  airport 
to  greet  returning  exiles. 

Slowly,  another  sort  of  country  is  emerg- 
ing, a  country  where  I  do  not  feel  like  a 
stranger.  I  love  the  birds  and  the  mountains 
and  the  smell  of  fruit.  I  love  to  play  with 
the  nephews  who  were  bom  during  these  10 
years.  But  what  makes  me  feel  really  at 
home  is  the  rebirth  of  my  country. 

To  clean  this  land  will  not  be  easy.  Dicta- 
tors do  not  only  impoverish  society.  They 
corrupt  and  soil  its  soul.  They  sow  mistrust 
and  division. 

But  it  is  good  to  be  home  and  to  oe  able  to 
say  that  not  only  the  birds  awaken  me  every 
morning.  It  is  so  good  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
world  that  my  country  is  alive. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,  1983] 
Chiles  10  Years  of  Misrule 
(By  Peter  Winn) 
Boston.— A  decade  has  passed  since  the 
Chilean  military  seized  power  in  a  bloody 
coup  that  overthrew  President  Salvador  Al- 
lende  Gossens  and  put  an  end  to  his  demo- 
cratic road  to  socialism.  It  has  been  a  decade 
since  a  Chilean  colonel  proudly  told  me  to 
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come  back  In  10  years  and  "see  what  we 
have  done  for  Chile."  In  fact,  he  and  his 
fellow  officers  have  destroyed  Chile's  econo- 
my and  united  the  people  In  opposition  to 
their  regime.  They  have  proved  to  be  incom- 
petent as  well  as  inhumane,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  their  own  overthrow. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  the  coup 
deut.  the  military  killed  25.000  of  its  10 
million  countrymen— the  equivalent  of 
500,000  in  the  United  States.  Another 
100,000  passed  through  the  prisons,  concen- 
tration camps  and  torture  chambers  of  the 
secret  police,  which  intimidated  one  out  of 
every  10  Chileans  into  spying  on  their  col- 
leagues and  neighbors.  Where  Chile  used  to 
be  famous  for  its  civil  liberties,  the  military 
made  it  notorious  for  the  denial  of  human 
rights. 

When  the  armed  forces  seized  power,  they 
said  they  did  it  to  uphold  "the  rule  of  law" 
and  to  make  sure  that  Chile  would  remain 
"a  free  country."  But  they  have  destroyed 
their  country's  democratic  institutions  and 
imposed  the  arbitrary  personal  dictatorship 
of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet.  They  have  cen- 
sored the  press,  emasculated  the  courts  and 
made  a  mockary  of  both  liberty  and  law. 
Their  totalitarian  purpose  is  clear  in  their 
efforts  to  penetrate  and  purge  the  uniorLs 
and  universities,  the  churches  and  civic  as- 
sociations. Like  Mussolini,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  murder  their  opponents  in 
their  places  of  exile,  even  on  the  streets  of 
Washington. 

When  the  military  seized  power,  it  said 
that  its  purpose  was  to  defend  the  economic 
security  of  the  nation,  but  what  has  it  done 
to  Chile's  economy?  The  regime  has  given 
free  rein  to  conservative  economic  ideolo- 
gies, whose  monetarist  dogmas  and  freemar- 
ket  policies  have  destroyed  the  country's  in- 
dustrial fabric  and  undermined  the  state's 
capacity  to  promote  development  or  to  ame- 
liorate crisis.  The  consequences  of  the  em- 
brace of  Milton  Friedman's  "Chicago  Boys" 
are  now  all  too  clear.  Speculators  have  made 
millions  and  colonels'  wives  drive  Mercedes- 
Benzes,  but  the  country  is  bankrupt  and  the 
people  are  hungrier  than  they  ever  were 
under  President  Allende. 

After  10  years  of  misrule,  industrial  pro- 
duction and  productive  Investments  are  half 
what  they  were  a  decade  ago.  and  foreign 
capital  is  fleeing,  along  with  the  best  edu- 
cated citizens.  The  regime  has  made  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  a  way  of 
life  for  almost  half  the  worliforce  and  pov- 
erty a  reality  for  most  of  the  people.  It  has 
turned  a  global  recession  into  a  national  de- 
pression. Inflation  is  35  percent  and  rising, 
the  economy  shrank  14  percent  last  year 
and  the  per  capita  foreign  debt  is  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  The  regime's  vaunted  eco- 
nomic miracle  has  proved  a  mirage. 

When  the  armed  forces  seized  power,  they 
talked  about  the  moral  regeneration  of 
Chile.  But  the  regime  has  made  beggars  of 
the  poor  and  paupers  of  the  middle  class.  It 
has  turned  daughters  into  prostitutes  and 
fathers  into  alcoholics,  neightxirs  into  in- 
formers and  soldiers  into  torturers.  Its  poli- 
cies have  destroyed  the  stability  of  families 
and  the  fabric  of  society.  It  has  deprived 
grown  men  of  their  dignity  and  children  of 
their  health.  And  it  has  become  corrupt 
itself.  It  has  given  Chile  a  Government  with 
few  redeeming  virtues,  one  with  nothing  to 
be  proud  of. 

Many  Chileans  applauded  the  coup  a 
decade  ago.  but  few  support  the  military 
today.  Members  of  the  middle  class  who 
beat  their  pots  and  pans  for  President  Al- 
lende's  overthrow  then  are  t)anglng  them 


now  for  the  ouster  of  General  Pinochet.  In 
this,  the  military  has  worked  a  political  mir- 
acle: It  has  united  a  divided  people— again,st 
itself. 

It  is  all  too  clear  what  the  military  has 
done  to  Chile.  Ten  years  ago,  the  colonel 
told  me  that  he  would  "do  what  was  neces- 
sary to  save  Chile."  Today,  it  is  obvious 
what  is  required.  It  is  time  that  the  officers 
returned  to  their  barracks  and  gave  the 
Chilean  people  another  chance  to  rule 
themselves.  Democracy  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  it  is  far  better  than  the  military's  disas- 
trous despotism. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8,  1983] 

Two  Reported  Killed.  550  Arrested  in 

Protests  THRonoHOur  Chile 

(By  Jackson  Diehl) 

Santiago.  Chile.  September  8.— Renewed 
demonstrations  against  the  government  of 
Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  shook  Chilean  cities 
today,  leading  to  more  than  550  arrests  and 
two  reported  deaths  and  jolting  a  fragile 
effort  by  the  government  and  its  opposition 
to  negotiate  political  peace. 

Despite  public  pledges  by  political  leaders 
and  authorities  to  avoid  violence,  the  fifth 
consecutive  monthly  demonstration  against 
Pinochet's  military  rule  provoked  day-long 
incidents  in  Santiago  between  thousands  of 
protesters  and  police  using  tear  gas.  clubs 
and  water  cannon. 

Marches  and  clashes  were  also  reported  in 
Concepcion.  Temuto,  Valparaiso  and  other 
major  cities.  Authorities  confirmed  tonight 
that  one  woman  was  shot  to  death  by  police 
in  Valparaiso  and  a  man  was  shot  to  death 
in  Santiago.  At  least  six  persons  were  re- 
ported wounded. 

Dozens  of  persons,  including  a  protest  co- 
ordinator who  is  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion Christian  Democratic  Party,  were  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  injuries  in  beatings 
by  police.  Another  Christian  Democratic 
leader,  former  Sen.  Patricio  Aylwln.  was  ar- 
rested and  later  released. 

The  demonstrations  reached  a  height  to- 
night when  thousands  of  persons  marched 
through  the  streets  of  poor  neighborhoods 
and  built  barricades  to  keep  police  out.  Vio- 
lent confrontations  between  police  and  dem- 
onstrators were  reported  in  a  number  of 
neighborhoods,  while  in  others  residents 
limited  themselves  to  peacefully  banging 
pots  and  pans. 

The  new  antigovemment  demonstrations 
were  scheduled  three  days  t)efore  the  Pino- 
chet government's  plaiuied  celebration  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  military  coup 
against  Socialist  president  Salvador  Allene. 
They  interrupted  recent  talks  between  Inte- 
rior Minister  Sergio  Jarpa  Reyes  and  the 
opposition  Democratic  Alliance,  which  in- 
cludes the  Christian  Democrats  and  other 
parties,  over  a  possible  political  solution  to 
the  growing  confrontation  between  Pino- 
chet and  a  mass  protest  movement. 

The  demonstrations  in  Santiago  appeared 
to  equal  those  of  previous  months  despite  a 
highly  promoted  initiative  by  Pinochet  to 
relax  his  authoritarian  rule.  In  the  last 
month  the  government  has  authorized  the 
return  of  more  than  2,000  political  exiles, 
lifted  restrictions  on  the  press  and  street 
movement  and  discussed  further  liberaliza- 
tion with  opposition  political  leaders. 

Following  three  days  of  violence  last 
month  that  left  at  least  24  dead,  the  govern- 
ment also  abandoned  its  use  of  troops  and  a 
curfew  to  repress  street  demonstrations 
today.  Jarpa  denounced  the  call  for  a  na- 
tional protest  but  said  peaceful  actions 
would  be  tolerated. 


In  Santiago,  however,  violence  broke  out 
at  midday  when  more  than  1,000  persons  as- 
sembled around  the  traffic-congested  Plaza 
Italia  for  a  demonstration  and  sit-In 
planned  by  the  Democratic  Alliance. 

Alliance  leaders  had  meant  to  block  a 
major  traffic  circle  and  marched  down  San- 
tiago's Central  Avenue  toward  the  presiden- 
tial palace.  But  when  Genaro  Arriagada. 
protest  organizer  and  Christian  Democratic 
party  leader,  sat  down  in  the  street  with  a 
group  of  protestors,  he  was  beaten  on  the 
legs  and  body  by  police  and  forcibly  moved. 

Moments  later,  Aylwln,  a  former  party 
president,  was  arrested  and  police  began 
firing  tear  gas  and  jets  of  water  from  small 
tanks. 

Militant  students  responded  with  rocks. 
For  more  than  an  hour  afterward,  more 
than  200  police  battled  with  demonstrators 
around  the  plaza  as  opposition  leaders  un- 
successfully sought  to  mediate. 

Confrontations  between  police  and  dem- 
onstrators continued  through  the  after- 
noon. 

Tonight.  Santiago  authorities  reported 
that  250  persons  had  been  arrested  In  the 
capital  before  nightfall,  but  that  all  but  two 
had  been  ordered  released.  More  than  300 
were  reported  arrested  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  conflicts  led  opposition  leaders  to 
charge  brutality  by  police  and  a  reflection 
by  Pinochet's  government  of  its  promise  of 
accepting  peaceful  protest.  "A  violence  Is 
being  turned  loose  that  Is  unacceptable," 
said  Gabriel  Valdes.  the  leader  of  the  alli- 
ance and  president  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Jarpa  rejected  the  opposition  charges  and 
said  the  violence  resulted  because  those  who 
organized  [demonstrated]  don't  take  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences.  He  said  to- 
night that  fewer  people  had  participated  in 
the  protest  than  in  earlier  demonstrations 
and  that  the  country  was  "on  the  road  to 
greater  normality."  He  called  on  alliance 
leaders  to  circulate  in  poor  neighborhoods 
tonight  to  prevent  further  disorders. 

The  debate  over  the  violence  today  contin- 
ued this  week's  harsh  public  dialog  between 
opposition  and  government  leaders  over  the 
protests  and  the  government's  progress  in 
its  political  relaxation. 

Jarpa  and  other  government  officials  have 
said  the  new  program  is  offering  peaceful 
outlets  for  dissent  and  have  criticized  the 
opposition  coalition  for  continuing  to  orga- 
nize day-long  national  protests.  The  govern- 
ment maintains  the  protests  have  been 
dominated  by  extremist  Marxist  groups  that 
more  moderate  leaders  cannot  control. 

Today,  government  officials  supported 
that  charge  by  pointing  to  the  slaying  by  se- 
curity forces  in  shootouts  last  night  of  five 
alleged  members  of  a  leftist  extremist 
group,  the  Revolutionary  Left  Movement. 
Another  nine  persons  were  arrested  In  raids 
that  authorities  said  resulted  In  the  capture 
of  large  stores  of  arms  and  evidence  linking 
Revolutionary  Left  suspects  to  the  assassi- 
nation last  wek  of  the  governor  of  Santiago, 
Gen.  Carol  Urzua. 

Jarpa  said  In  a  press  conference  yesterday 
that  citizens  should  organize  defense  com- 
mittees In  their  neighborhoods  to  protect 
themselves  against  violence  and  added  that 
If  terrorist  violence  Increased,  "the  answer" 
of  the  vigilante  groups  "will  have  to  be  put 
in  arms  as  well." 

Opposition  leaders,  who  have  blamed  se- 
curity forces  for  deaths  In  previous  national 
protests,  sharply  attacked  Jarpa  for  his 
statements  and  warned  tht  they  are  losing 


faith  in  the  govermenfs  effort  at  negotia- 
tion. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  220— RE- 
LATING TO  EMERGENCY  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  FARMERS  AND 
OTHERS  ADVERSELY  AFFECT- 
ED BY  THE  DROUGHT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Baucus,  and  Mr.  Hart)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 
S.  Res.  220 

Whereas  many  farmers  have  had  their 
1983  crops  devastated  by  the  current 
drought: 

Whereas  further  deterioration  of  the  1983 
crops  could  precipitate  a  financial  crisis  for 
farmers,  farm-related  businesses,  and  agri- 
cultural lenders; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  millions  of  people  elsewhere  in  the 
world  depend  on  U.S.  agriculture  for  food 
and  fiber: 

Whereas  a  strong  agriculture  is  essential 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  three  successive  years  of  abnor- 
mally low  farm  Income  and  the  problems 
many  farmers  now  face  due  to  the  drought 
are  seriously  weakening  U.S.  agriculture; 

Whereas  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  and  other  Acts  of  Congress  give  broad 
authority  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  to  take  emergency  action  to 
assist  farmers  and  others  in  recovering  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  natural  disasters  and 
strengthen  U.S.  agriculture:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  use  his  au- 
thority to  designate  farming  communities 
especially  hard-hit  by  the  current  drought 
as  eligible  for  Federal  disaster  assistance. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  F»resident,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  should  use 
the  broad  authorities  vested  in  them  by 
Congress  to  take  emergency  action  immedi- 
ately to  assist  farmers  and  others  adversely 
affected  by  the  drought  and  strengthen  U.S. 
agriculture,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  following  actions: 

(1)  deployment  of  special  emergency 
teams  in  States  affected  by  the  drought. 
These  teams  should  be  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  disaster  assistance  programs 
that  can  be  used  to  aid  farmers  and  farm-re- 
lated businesses; 

(2)  making  disaster  payments  available  to 
wheat,  feed  grain,  upland  cotton,  and  rice 
producers,  where  needed  In  severely  affect- 
ed areas; 

(3)  use  of  the  authority  provided  In  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982, 
with  respect  to  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice,  to  make  advance  deficiency 
payments  available  to  producers  of  1984 
crops  for  which  there  will  be  acreage  reduc- 
tion programs  and  for  which  deficiency  pay- 
ments are  likely  to  be  required; 

(4)  reopening  of  the  emergency  livestock 
feed  program  to  aid  farmers  who  have  lost 
crops  that  would  have  been  used  to  feed 
livestock; 


(5)  designation  of  counties  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  emergency  disas- 
ter loans  before  harvesttlme; 

(6)  return  of  the  authority  to  make  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  county  disaster 
designations  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration State  directors; 

(7)  making  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  disaster  loans  available  based  on 
estimated  losses;  and 

(8)  full  use  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
grams to  make  direct  loans  to,  or  guarantee 
loans  for,  rural  businesses  affected  by  the 
drought  and  payment-ln-kind  program. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr,  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  take  immediate  action  to  make 
emergency  assistance  available  to  the 
many  thousands  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers whose  crops  have  been  devastated 
by  the  current  drought.  The  resolu- 
tion calls  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  put  into  operation  the  emer- 
gency programs  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  farmers  and  others  ad- 
versely affected  by  natural  disasters. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  calls  for 
the  following: 

First.  Presidential  disaster  designa- 
tions. A  Presidential  designation  will 
make  special  assistance  available 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974, 
as  appropriate,  and  automatically  trig- 
ger the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  disaster  loan  program. 

Second.  The  deplo5Tnent  of  special 
emergency  teams  in  States  affected  by 
the  drought.  It  is  essential  that  emer- 
gency teams  be  deployed  immediately 
so  that  they  can  begin  to  organize 
emergency  assistance  efforts  and  train 
the  temporary  personnel  that  will  be 
needed  before  field  offices  are  inun- 
dated with  requests  for  assistance. 

Third.  Making  disaster  payments 
available  to  wheat,  feed  grain,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  producers— under  the 
discretionary  authority  provided  in 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981— where  needed  in  severely  affect- 
ed areas. 

Fourth.  With  respect  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  making 
advance  deficiency  payments  available 
to  producers  of  1984  crops  for  which 
there  will  be  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams and  for  which  deficiency  pay- 
ments are  likely  to  be  required— imder 
the  discretionary  authority  provided 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1982. 

Fifth.  Reopening  the  emergency 
livestock  feed  payment  program  to  aid 
farmers  who  have  lost  crops  that 
would  have  been  used  to  feed  live- 
stock. 

Sixth.  Designations  of  counties  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency     disaster     loan     program 


before  harvesttime.  Commercial  lend- 
ers and  farm  suppliers  need  to  know  if 
farmers  in  their  area  can  expect  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Early  designations  will 
aid  small  businesses  in  their  planning 
for  the  1984  crop  year  and  will  encour- 
age lenders  to  extend  needed  credit. 
Farmers  and  businesses  need  the  as- 
surance that  Federal  help  is  on  the 
way. 

Seventh.  Returning  authority  to 
make  Farmers  Home  Administration 
county  disaster  designations  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  State 
Directors.  This  will  eliminate  unneces- 
sary redtape  and  give  the  \oca\  offi- 
cials with  the  most  knowledge  of  the 
problem  the  necessary  authority  to 
provide  assistance. 

Eight.  Accepting  individual  applica- 
tions for  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion natural  disaster  emergency  loans 
based  on  estimated  losses. 

Ninth.  I*roviding  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programis,  to 
rural  businesses  adversely  affected  by 
the  drought  and  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  called  for 
in  the  resolution,  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  steps  to  insure  that 
these  programs,  for  which  there  will 
be  thousands  of  qualified  applicants, 
do  not  become  bogged  down  in  a 
tangle  of  redtape  and  procedural 
delay. 

The  current  drought  and  its  effects 
on  the  1983  harvest  and  future  food 
prices  are  matters  of  national  concern. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  situa- 
tion will  continue  to  deteriorate  and 
thereby  precipitate  a  crisis  not  only 
for  farmers  but,  also,  farm  suppliers 
and  farm  lenders.  Meetings,  public  re- 
lations efforts,  and  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy will  not  solve  this  national  prob- 
lem. 

The  course  of  action  outlined  in  this 
resolution  will  provide  much-needed 
emergency  assistance.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  facing  the  worst 
drought  in  50  years.  The  effects  of  the 
heat  wave  on  crop  production  and 
farm  programs  next  year  and  beyond 
are  still  not  clear,  but  they  are  going 
to  be  important  and  have  major  impli- 
cations for  agricultural  policy. 

Drought  conditions  continue  to  grip 
much  of  our  Nation's  farmland.  Sub- 
stantial damage  has  already  been  done 
to  many  growing  crops,  and  further 
deterioration  of  the  farm  situation  is 
possible.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's September  Crop  Report,  re- 
leased on  September  12,  indicated  that 
we  could  harvest  in  1983  the  smallest 
com  crop  and  soybean  crop  in  years. 
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In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  farmers 
will,  according  to  the  estimates,  har- 
vest the  smallest  com  crop  in  25  years. 

The  USDA  indicated  that  Illinois 
farmers  will  harvest  608.4  million 
bushels  of  corn.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  will  be  78  bushels,  the  lowest 
since  1970. 

Soybean  production  will  be  247.8 
million  bushels  with  an  average  yield 
of  28  bushels  an  acre— the  poorest 
crop  in  9  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
indicated  that  farmers  in  counties  de- 
clared a  disaster  area  will  be  eligible 
for  the  natural  disaster  emergency 
loan  program. 

The  full  impact  of  this  drought  has 
not  been  totally  felt.  Farmers,  agri- 
businesses, lending  institutions,  and 
rural  communities  could  be  devastated 
by  this  national  emergency. 

It  is  because  of  my  grave  concern 
about  this  situation  that  I  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON,  in  offering  this  resolution  to 
request  that  the  Pre.sident  use  the  au- 
thority he  has  in  providing  the  much 
needed  assistance  to  the  agricultural 
sector. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE   RESOLUTION    222-CALLr 
ING    FOR    A    REDUCED    SOVIET 
PRESENCE      IN      THE      UNITED 
STATES   AS   A   RESULT  OF  THE 
DESTRUCTION       OF       KOREAN 
AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 
Mr.   HUDDLESTON  submitted   the 
following    resolution;    which    was    re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  222 
Whereas,  the  United  States  is  shocked  and 
outraged  over  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  August  31,  1983.  which  led  to 
the  destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007,  with  the  loss  of  269  lives: 

Whereas.  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  was 
an  unarmed,  clearly-marked  civilian  airliner 
with  innocent  men.  women,  and  children  of 
13  nationalities  aboard: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  believes  appropri- 
ate sanctions  must  be  imposed  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  actions  of  August  31.  1983.  repre- 
sent unacceptable  behavior: 

Whereas,  the  official  Soviet  presence  in 
the  United  States  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  Official  United  States  presence  in 
the  Soviet  Union:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  reduce  the 
Soviet  official  presence  within  the  United 
States  in  order  to  establish  substantial 
equivalence  with  the  official  United  States 
presence  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  my  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  353.  regarding  the  de- 
struction of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  on  August  31.  was  tabled.  I  am, 
consequently,  introducing  my  amend- 
ment as  a  separate  sense  of  the  Sena'.e 
resolution  and  will  seek  to  find  an- 
other vehicle  to  which  to  attach  it. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  KOREAN  AIR 
LINES  FLIGHT  007 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2135 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment (which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied) to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
353)  condeming  the  Soviet  criminal  de- 
struction of  the  Korean  civilian  air- 
liner; as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  recall  the  United 
Stales  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
urgent  consultatioas. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  conduct  a  comprehensive 
reappraisal  of  the  complete  spectrum  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  including 
arms  control,  human  rights.  East-West 
trade,  and  regional  issues. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  record  of  Soviet  compliance  or  non-com- 
pliance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  limitations  talks  (SALT) 
agreements  and  other  arms  control  agree- 
menu  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  United  States 
negotiators  at  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  at  Geneva  to  link  the  possible  success 
of  such  talks  with  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  international  law 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  community 
of  nations,  paying  specific  attention  to  the 
KAL  007  massacre.  Soviet  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
subjugation  of  Afghanistan,  the  repression 
of  Poland  and  its  free  labor  movement,  and 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
in  contravention  of  existing  treaties. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  re-emphasize  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Soviet  military  presence  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  tighten  substantially  the 
foreign  policy  and  military  controls  over  the 
export  of  machine  tools,  high  technology 
products,  and  equipment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  oil  and  gas  resources. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  existing  statutory  authority 
to  prevent  the  import  of  any  product  or  ma- 
terial produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
use  of  forced  labor. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2136 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
House  Joint  Resolution  353,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  December  of  1982  the  United  States 
exported  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  an  average  of  10.000  barrels  per 
day  of  petroleum  products  and  222.000  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  coke.  81.000  barrels  of  lu- 
bricants, and  13.000  barrels  of  other  miscel- 
laneous petroleum  products; 
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(2)  in  March  of  1983  the  United  States  ex- 
ported to  the  Republic  of  Korea  an  average 
of  only  5.000  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum 
products.  5.000  less  per  day  than  what  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  received 
in  December  1982  and  exported  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  152.000  barrels  of  petrole- 
um coke,  70.000  barrels  less  than  which  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  received 
in  December  1982:  and 

(3)  while  the  United  States  permits  the 
export  of  petroleum  products  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  United 
States  denies  its  allies  in  the  Pacific  Rim 
crude  oil  that  would  enhance  their  energy 
security  and  the  overall  international  secu- 
rity of  the  Pacific  Rim. 

(b)  No  license  may  be  issued  for  the 
export  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  any  refined  petroleum  product,  as 
defined  by  section  7(e)(4)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  or  of  any  residual 
fuel  oil. 


September  15,  1983 
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DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2137 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Garn, 
and  Mr.  Heinz)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  House 
Joint  Resolution  353,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  submitted  text,  add  the 
following: 

■And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  assembled  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  seek  agreement  with 
major  creditors  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
systematic  and  substantial  reduction  in 
credits  and  guarantees  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Union." 


KASTEN  (AND  MOYNIHAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2138 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  353,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  urged  to  direct  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  no  funds 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  or  out  of  any  fund  of  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  to  any  private  individ- 
ual or  corporation  in  satisfaction  of  any  as- 
surance agreement  or  payment  guarantee 
entered  into  by  any  agency  or  corporation 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  and  credits  extended  to 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  unless  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  has  been  declared 
to  be  in  default  of  its  debt  to  such  individual 
or  corporation. 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2139 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  353),  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(9)  declares  its  intent  to  discontinue  all 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  Union  until  such  time  as  the  Soviet 
Government  apologizes  unequivocally  for  its 
actions,  fully  compensates  the  families  of 
innocent  victims,  and  provides  credible  as- 


surances to  the  world  community  that  It  in- 
tends to  fulfill  its  commitments  to  abide 
internationally  by  recognized  and  estab- 
lished procedures  for  insuring  the  safety  of 
civil  aviation.". 


HAWKINS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2140 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
NicKLES,  Mr.  DAmato,  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong) proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 353,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  insert 
the  following:  "calls  on  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialists  Republics  to  also  comply  with  its 
other  obligations  under  international  law. 
including  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by 
ceasing  its  harassment  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
others  wishing  to  emigrate,  and  reiterates 
its  willingness  to  use  trade  sanctions  and 
whatever  other  means  may  prove  necessary 
to  encourage  such  compliance." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  full 
committee  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  markup  on 
Tuesday,  September  20,  1983,  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  comply  with  the 
reconciliation  instruction  incorporated 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91, 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
The  committee  will  also  consider  S. 
1022,  a  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  treat  busi- 
nesses owned  by  Indian  tribes  as  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged 
small  business  concerns.  The  markup 
will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  428A 
Senate  Russell  Office  Building.  For 
further  information  please  contact 
Mike  Haynes  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  September  15,  marks  the  half- 
way point  in  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
infamous  sentence  to  13  years  confine- 
ment in  Chistopol  prison  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

During  the  6'/2  years  since  his  arrest 
on  the  false  charge  of  spying  for  the 
United  States,  and  forced  separation 
from  his  bride  Avital,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  has  become  far  more  than  yet 
another  prisoner  in  the  Soviet  Gulag. 
He  has,  in  his  tenacious  devotion  to 
his  people  and  his  faith,  become  the 
very  symbol  of  embattled  Soviet 
Jewry. 

It  is  accordingly  most  appropriate 
that  we  note  this  milestone  in  his  trav- 
ail—particularly because  Soviet  law 
allows  for  a  prisoner  to  be  released 
after  completing  half  of  their  pre- 
scribed sentence.  The  perilous  state  of 


Anatoly  Shcharansky's  health,  a  con- 
dition gravely  worsened  by  his  recent  4 
month  hunger  strike,  should,  of  itself, 
be  sufficient  reason  for  the  Soviet 
regime  to  release  this  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science—a man  whose  only  crime  has 
been  the  desire  to  freely  practice  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors  in  their  ancient 
homeland. 

The  people  of  New  York  State  are, 
with  all  Americans  of  good  will,  deeply 
concerned  about  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's plight.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  our  Governor,  Mario  M.  Cuomo, 
has  declared  today  to  be  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  Day  in  New  York  State. 

Governor  Cuomo's  proclamation  is 
of  significance  to  all  of  us  who  cherish 
human  freedom  and  admire  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  I  therefore  ask  that  the 
complete  text  of  Governor  Cuomo's 
proclamation  be  reprinted  in  full. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation 
state  of  new  york  executive  chamber 

Whereas.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been 
imprisoned  for  six  and  one-half  years:  and 

Whereas,  in  all  those  years,  he  has  been 
isolated  from  his  wife  and  his  family  and 
has  gone  on  a  four  month  hunger  strike  to 
protest  his  isolation  which  resulted  in  the 
serious  deterioration  of  his  health:  and 

Whereas.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a 
symbol  of  all  Prisoners  of  Conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas.  Soviet  Law  makes  it  possible  for 
a  prisoner  to  be  released  after  the  comple- 
tion of  half  of  his  sentence  and.  this  will  fall 
on  September  15th. 

Now.  Therefore.  I,  Mario  M.  Cuomo.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  September  15,  1983,  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  Day  in  New  York  State  and 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yuri  Andropov,  to  release  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky from  prison  so  that  he  may  rejoin  his 
wife  in  Israel. 

I  ask  all  citizens  of  our  State  to  use  this 
occasion  to  write  to  President  Andropov  to 
appeal  to  him  to  free  Shcharansky,  as  well 
as  all  other  Prisoners  of  Conscience  whom 
he  symbolizes.* 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS—S.  1052 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud yesterday's  passage  of  S.  1052, 
which  expands  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  As  a  second-term 
member  of  the  Commission  and  as 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  endorse  the  purpose  of  S. 
1052  to  add  to  the  Commission  a 
member  of  an  elected  school  board 
and  an  elected  officer  of  a  township. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  is  nearly  25 
years  old.  It  now  has  26  members  rep- 
resenting various  levels  of  government 
and  it  is  designed  to  address  mutual 
government  problems.  Outside  of  the 
three  private  citizen  members  of  the 
Commission  and  those  members  who 
represent  aspects  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, national  public  interests 
which  are  represented  are  chosen  by 
the  President  from  among  names  sub- 
mitted by  groups  authorized  by  law. 
While  the  nature  of  governmental  re- 
lations has  evolved  in  the  last  quarter- 
century,  I  feel  that  the  statute  has 
lagged  somewhat  in  reflecting  these 
changes  in  the  authorized  Commission 
membership.  S.  1052,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  remedies  this  situation  by  pro- 
viding a  school  board  member  from 
among  nominees  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  as 
well  as  adding  an  elected  officer  of  a 
township. 

In  1959,  when  the  Commission  was 
created,  one  could  hardly  have  fore- 
seen the  growth  in  the  importance  of 
local  school  boards  to  the  whole  area 
of  intergovernmental  relations.  Today, 
almost  40  percent  of  all  expenditures 
by  State  and  local  governments  go  to 
education  and  the  employees  of  school 
boards  comprise  about  50  percent  of 
all  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. Schools  and  school  districts 
run  health  ser\'ices,  recreation  and 
park  services,  libraries  and  emergency 
shelters.  They  operate  a  $3.8  billion 
transit  system  and  they  spend  ap- 
proximately $13  billion  on  food.  In 
truth,  school  boards  are  the  largest 
unit  of  local  government. 

Furthermore,  education  is  the 
shared  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  along  with  State  and 
local  governments.  I  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  remiss  in 
not  earlier  recognizing  the  importance 
of  school  board  concerns  to  issues  of 
intergovernmental  relations. 

Education  might  well  be  described  as 
the  most  truly  intergovernmental  of 
all  government  functions.  The  Adviso- 
ry Commission  is  a  highly  successful 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
affecting  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  for  the  development  of  rea- 
soned recommendations.  School 
boards  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  impor- 
tant issues  of  State  and  local  taxation, 
local  expenditures  mandated  by  Feder- 
al and  State  Governments,  and,  most 
certainly,  decisions  affecting  block 
grants.  Their  voice  should  be  heard  on 
our  Advisory  Commission.  Their  per- 
spective should  be  a  part  of  our  delib- 
erations. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  remedy  a  glaring  lack  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  have 
seen  fit  to  approve  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  leading 
political  commentator  Patrick  J.  Bu- 
chanan makes  a  strong  case  in  a  recent 
column  against  the  IMF  bailout.  The 
American  taxpayers  cannot  afford  to 
support  corrupt  and  socialist  govern- 
ments around  the  world.  Our  Govern- 
ment should  be  encouraging  the  great 
New  York  City  banks  to  loan  money  to 
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Americans  desiring  to  buy  homes  and 
create  or  expand  businesses,  not  make 
loans  to  foreign   governments.   I   ask 
that  Mr.   Buchanan's  column,   which 
appeared  in  the  September   17.   1983 
issue  of  Human  Events,  be  printed  ir 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Human  Events.  Sept.  17,  1983] 
Price  of  IMF  Bailout  Is  Rapidly 
Escalating 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 
The  political  price  to  President  Reagan  of 
having  signed  on  to  the  Bank  Bailout,  fash- 
ioned by  the  globalists  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  State  Department,  is  be- 
ginning to  escalate.  Conceivably,  before  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  has  shipped 
off  the  first  billion  in  fresh  American  credit. 
Mr.  Reagan  will  have  split  his  party,  shat- 
tered his  coalition  and  jeopardized  his  re- 
covery. 

In  the  House,  recall,  the  IMF  authoriza- 
tion of  $8.4  billion  passed,  and  was  sent  on 
to  conference,  by  a  vote  of  217-211  [see  roll- 
call.  Human  EvenU,  August  20,  page  22]. 
Liberal  Democrats  were  critical  to  passage: 
shift  of  four  votes  could  kill  the  bill  on 
return. 

Sensing  opportunity.  Femand  St  Germain 
(D.-R.I.),  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  has  opted  for  a  little  extortion. 
If  Mr.  Reagan  does  not  rescue  the  budget- 
busting  housing  bill  in  the  Senate,  St  Ger- 
main pointedly  warns,  there  may  not  be 
enough  Democratic  votes  to  save  the  IMF 
package  in  the  House. 

Other  Democrats  are  demanding  Mr. 
Reagan  disown  or  discipline  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee, 
which  attacked  20  Democrats  for  having 
voted— with  the  Presidents  leadership  in 
the  House— to  permit  the  IMF  to  continue 
making  loans  to  "Communist  dictatorships." 
A  prohibition  against  Communist  loans  was 
tacked  on  to  the  IMF  authorization. 

Mr.  Reagan's  reputation  as  the  great  an- 
tagonist of  the  Soviet  Union— that  "evil 
empire '—is  not  likely  to  emerge  unscathed 
from  a  ferocious  lobbying  effort  to  remove 
the  prohibition  against  IMF  loans  to  the 
satellite  regimes  of  Soviet  Europe. 

After  all,  if  we  are  into  guaranteeing  the 
credit  rating  of  the  member  states  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  what's  a  NATO  for? 

The  threat  to  Reagan's  recovery  comes 
from  the  historical  fact  that  for  every  dollar 
siphoned  off  by  the  IMF  from  America's 
credit  pool,  four  or  five  dollars  in  commer- 
cial credits  follow. 

What  Congress  is  up  to,  then,  is  authoriz- 
ing, for  all  practical  purposes,  the  eventual 
transfer  of  perhaps  $40  billion  in  American 
capital  to  illiquid  tmd  insolvent  regimes, 
capital  that  will  be  unavailable  to  marginal 
businesses  and  American  consumers  when 
the  credit  crunch  comes. 

Other  agencies  are  rushing  to  join  the 
bailout.  To  convince  the  banks  to  lend  more 
money,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  just 
agreed  to  guarantee  $2  billion  in  loans  to 
Mexico  and  Brazil  for  purchases  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  plan.  U.S.  industry  will  get  the 
orders.  U.S.  banks  will  handle  the  transac- 
tions. Mexico  and  Brazil  will  get  the  goods— 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will  be  stuck  with  the 
paper.  The  announcement  of  Ex-Im  Bank's 
generosity  was  made  the  very  week  a  gath- 
ering consensus  was  reported  in  Brazil  that 
that  Latin  nation— the  world's  largest 
debtor— should  declare  a  unilateral  morato- 
rium on  debt  repayment. 


In  Poland.  Gen.  Jaruzelski  has  just  com- 
pleted 're-scheduling"  most  of  that  portion 
of  his  $25-billion  debt  due  the  next  two 
years.  The  banks  who  helped  him  work  it 
out  are  now  pressuring  Western  govern- 
ments to  grant  Poland  new  credits  to  get  its 
economy  moving  again,  and  lo  permit  Jaru- 
zelski to  join  and  draw  upon  the  resources 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Likewise,  the  World  Bank  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  United  States  will  provide  $3  billion 
over  the  next  four  years— $750  million  a 
year— for  its  foreign  aid  window  that  gives 
our  money  away  in  50-year  loans  at  zero 
percent  interest. 

The  seeming  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions of  American  policy  are  becoming, 
excuse  me.  ludicrous. 

Why  are  OPEC  countries  like  Venezuela 
and  Nigeria,  and  OPEC  collaborators  like 
Mexico,  being  advanced  huge  sums  of  Amer- 
ican capital  rather  than  forced  to  pump 
more  oil,  thereby  breaking  the  $29-a-barrel 
price  they  are  using  to  gouge  the  American 
people? 

What  is  a  conservative  government  doing 
shelling  out  $3  billion  in  American  tax  dol- 
lars to  World  Bank  bureaucrats  to  be  given 
away  at  zero  percent  interest  to  despots  like 
Deng  Tsaio-ping  when  young  American  cou- 
ples are  forced  to  pay  14  or  15  percent— or 
forgo  their  first  home? 

What  national  security  interest  is  served 
by  using  precious  American  savings  to  main- 
tain the  credit  rating  of  Stalinist  Rumania? 
Why  is  keeping  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary 
out  of  international  bankruptcy  court  more 
important  to  us  than  the  Soviet  Union? 
Eighteen  months  after  he  smashed  Solidari- 
ty, what  argument  exists  for  not  declaring 
the  Warsaw  Quisling  in  default? 

How  terribly  would  the  free  world  suffer 
if  the  Conununist  block  sank  into  the  pit  of 
an  endless  depression?  How  much  of  the 
limited  capital  accumulated  by  the  labors  of 
free  men  and  women  should  be  used  to 
spare  these  oppressive  and  inefficient  Marx- 
ist regimes  their  natural  fate? 

Were  this  1975,  and  were  Ford  and  Kissin- 
ger in  power,  the  pair  would  have  been 
chased  out  of  the  Republican  primaries  by 
Ronald  Reagan  for  having  dared  to  pursue 
such  inexplicable  policies. 


and  to  a  position  of  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility on  capitol  hill. 

Howard  Liebengood  became  the  as- 
sistant majority  counsel  to  the  historic 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  in  1973. 
He  was  a  consultant  to  Senator  Baker 
during  the  Church  committee's  inves- 
tigation into  intelligence  operations  in 
1975.  The  following  year  he  became 
the  minority  staff  director  for  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  in  1977 
served  as  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Baker's  legislative  counsel. 

After  4  years  at  Howard  Baker's 
side,  Mr.  Liebengood  was  well  pre- 
pared to  take  on  many  duties  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  everyone  here 
can  attest  that  the  Senate  is  better  off 
because  of  his  good  work. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  offers 
Howard  his  best  wishes  and  thanks 
him  for  a  decade  of  service  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.* 


ice.  all  of  Michigan  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  beloved  man.# 


under  the  First  Budget  Resolution  is  hereby 
adjusted  as  follows: 


THANKS  AND  FAREWELL  TO 
HOWARD  LIEBENGOOD 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
a  dedicated  man  and  a  good  friend  has 
decided  to  leave  the  post  he  has  so 
ably  filled  for  almost  3  years.  Howard 
Liebengood,  the  Senate  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  is  returning  to  the  private 
sector  after  an  outstanding  tenure  as 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
this  distinguished  body. 

The  Senators  from  Indiana  may  dis- 
agree, and  the  majority  leader  may  ac- 
tually object,  but  this  Senator  will 
state  plainly  that  Kansas  claims 
Howard  Liebengood  as  one  of  its  own. 
For  it  was  in  1964  that  Howard  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Kansas  State  University,  in  Manhat- 
tan. 

Howard  Liebengood's  personal  and 
professional  accomplishments  have 
been  exemplary,  ranging  from  a 
Bronze  Star  in  Vietnam,  to  an  impres- 
sive private  law  practice  in  Tennessee. 


MONSIGNOR  CLEMENT  KERN 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  recess,  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
in  particular,  the  city  of  Detroit,  lost 
one  of  its  best  known  champions  of 
the  poor.  It  is  with  great  sadness  that 
I  rise  to  note  the  passing  of  Monsignor 
Clement  Kern  on  Monday.  August  15. 

This  simple  and  tmassuming  man 
served  as  pastor  to  the  poor,  the 
lonely,  and  the  dispossesed  in  Detroit's 
Corktown  for  34  years.  Known  to 
many  as  the  "saint  of  the  slums,"  in 
his  role  as  pastor  of  Most  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Monsignor  Kern  provided 
solace  to  Detroit's  poor  and  impover- 
ished as  well  as  its  leaders  and  well-to- 
do. 

Bom  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  in  1907. 
Clement  Kern  moved  with  his  family 
to  Pontiac  when  he  was  12.  By  the  age 
of  14,  he  had  eru-olled  in  a  Catholic 
seminary  in  the  first  step  on  the  road 
that  saw  him  ordained  a  priest  in  1933. 
While  physically  small  in  stature,  he 
was  a  giant  in  his  influence  on  others, 
whatever  their  income,  politics,  ethnic 
heritage  or  religion.  Few  could  ignore 
his  summons  to  care  for  the  poor.  Said 
one  of  his  many  admirers:  "He  spoke 
the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  He  initiated 
programs  for  the  poor  with  no  red- 
tape.  He  just  helped  people."  A  fellow 
priest  added:  "People  knew  his  convic- 
tions came  from  the  center  of  his  soul. 
Clem's  idea  was  that  if  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  you  just  had  to  do  it.  And 
he  did." 

Monsignor  Kern  is  a  Detroit  legend. 
He  serves  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all 
of  us  that  compassion  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, it  is  necessary  in  every  human 
circumstance.  His  crusade  for  human 
dignity  lasted  until  the  day  he  died. 
He  provides  an  excellent  example  for 
us  all  to  emulate. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend this  remarkable  individual.  For 
all  of  his  years  of  dedication  and  serv- 


REVISED  ALLOCATION  PURSU- 
ANT TO  SECTION  2(c)  OF  THE 
FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984 
(H.  Con.  Res.  91),  I  hereby  report  to 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  an  adjusted  alloca- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions under  section  302(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  The  details  of 
this  adjustment  are  contained  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14,  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfhxd, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise  you 
of  an  adjustment  in  the  spending  totals  allo- 
cated to  your  Committee  under  the  FHrst 
Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  (H. 
Con.  Res.  91).  This  adjustment  is  made  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  of  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  dealing  with  reserve  programs. 

In  accordance  with  section  302(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  totals  in  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  were  allocated  among  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  These  allocations, 
contained  in  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on  the 
First  Budget  Resolution,  excluded  amounts 
set  aside  in  a  budget  reserve  for  identified 
new  initiatives  in  domestic  programs. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  amounts  in  the 
budget  reserve  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  upon 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation  or  at 
the  point  the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider 
entitlement  or  other  direct  spending  legisla- 
tion. The  programs  in  the  budget  reserve 
and  the  amounts  in  the  reserve  fimd  for 
each  program  are  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  managers  accompanying  the  conference 
report  on  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

On  June  29,  1983,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
3223,  the  agriculture,  rural  development, 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
FY  1984.  That  bUl  both  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated funds  for  a  direct  farm  owner- 
ship loan  program,  one  of  the  programs  con- 
tained in  the  budget  reserve.  Because  the 
appropriation  bill  authorized  the  program, 
your  Committee  should  have  received  an  ad- 
justment in  its  section  302(a)  allocation  at 
the  time  the  bUl  was  ready  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate.  However,  this  adjustment 
was  not  made  because  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  occurred  shortly  after  adoption  of 
the  First  Budget  Resolution,  and  the  adjust- 
ment procedures  had  not  yet  been  worked 
out.  This  letter  contains  the  adjustment 
that  should  have  been  made  at  that  time. 

Further,  on  August  15,  1983,  the  President 
signed  Public  Law  98-77,  an  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  veterans  job  training, 
one  of  the  programs  contained  in  the 
budget  reserve. 

Based  on  the  above  two  actions,  the  sec- 
tion 302(a)  allocation  to  your  Committee 


[Dotait  in  mlionsl 

Fiscal  yeai  1983 
BA          0 

Fiscal  year  1984 
M          0 

Origmal  committee  alkjcalHW 515.466  479,118  536.138  510.889 

Adiustment  foi  direct  loans  lot  larni 

ownetsbip,   operating,   a  economic 

emetgency '5         '5 

Adiustment  tor  veteians  lot  training 

program 150        150 

Mjusted  committee  allocation         515.466  479.118  536,363  511.114 


The  adjustment  for  the  direct  farm  own- 
ership loan  program  reflects  the  additional 
on-budget  effect  of  the  provision  in  the  agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill.  The  adjustment  for  the  veterans  job 
training  program  is  the  amount  authorized 
by  Public  Law  98-77. 
Sincerely, 

Pete  V.  Domenici, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Budget 
Committee,  exercising  its  ministerial 
reponsibility  pursuant  to  section  2(c) 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  made  the  first  allocation  of 
funds  from  the  reserve  for  new  initia- 
tives in  domestic  programs  that  was 
established  by  the  budget  resolution. 
Today  I  report  that  allocation  to  the 
Senate  as  required  by  section  2(c)  of 
the  resolution. 

As  we  make  this  first  allocation,  I 
think  it  would  be  useful  to  reiterate 
for  the  information  of  all  Senators  the 
procedures  we  have  established  for 
making  allocations  from  the  reserve 
fund.  The  procedures  were  set  forth  in 
letters  to  each  applicable  Senate  com- 
mittee on  July  11,  1983. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1984  (H,  Con.  Res.  91)  established  a 
budget  reserve  that  was  set  aside  for 
identified  new  initiatives  in  domestic 
programs,  to  be  effective  only  upon 
the  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion or  at  the  point  the  House  or 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  entitle- 
ment or  other  direct  spending  legisla- 
tion. The  dollar  amounts  in  the  re- 
serve fund  were  withheld  from  the  sec- 
tion 302(a)  "crosswalk"  allocations  to 
House  and  Senate  committees  pending 
the  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion or  consideration  of  direct  spend- 
ing legislation. 

The  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  de- 
scribed the  programs  which  may  be 
funded  from  the  reserve  and  indicated 
the  amount  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  eaich  program  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  reserve  fund.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  the  reserve  fiuid  discussion 
in  the  statement  of  managers  and  the 
reserve  fund  language  in  the  budget 
resolution  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 


The  Budget  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  the  ministerial 
task  of  adjusting  the  section  302(a)  al- 
locations to  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees, in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  statement 
of  managers,  as  action  occurs  on  the 
new  initiatives  identified  in  the  re- 
serve. Here  is  how  the  process  will 
work  in  the  Senate. 

First.  In  the  case  of  a  reserve  fund 
program  established  through  authori- 
zation of  appropriations,  the  section 
301(a)  allocation  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  increased  when  the 
legislation  is  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  a  reserve  fund 
program  established  through  entitle- 
ment or  other  direct  spending  legisla- 
tion, the  section  302(a)  allocation  to 
the  relevant  authorizing  committee 
will  be  increased  when  the  legislation 
is  ready  to  be  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor.  If  the  legislation  subse- 
quently fails  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
the  section  302(a)  allocation  to  the  au- 
thorizing committee  will  be  reduced 
accordingly.  If  the  legislation  is  subse- 
quently enacted  into  law  and  involves 
an  entitlement  that  is  fimded  through 
armual  appropriations,  the  section 
302(a)  allocation  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  increased  when  the 
law  is  signed  by  the  President. 

Third.  There  may  be  circimistances 
where  a  reserve  fund  program  is  en- 
acted into  law  through  means  other 
than  the  regular  legislative  processes 
described  above.  In  that  event,  the 
Budget  Committee  will  make  every 
effort  to  assure  that  the  appropriate 
committee  receives  the  proper  increase 
in  its  section  302(a)  allocation.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  a  reserve  fund 
program  established  through  the  ap- 
propriations process— that  is,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  itself  authorizes  the 
program— the  section  302(a)  allocation 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  be  increased  when  the  appro- 
priation bill  was  ready  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  Senate  floor.  If  the  appro- 
priation bill  subsequently  failed  to  be 
enacted  into  law,  the  section  302(a)  al- 
location to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  increase  in  a 
committee's  section  302(a)  allocation 
will  be  the  dollar  level  for  the  reserve 
fund  program  that  is  contained  in  the 
legislation  or  the  dollar  level  for  that 
program  that  is  contained  in  the  re- 
serve fimd.  whichever  is  less.  No  allo- 
cation will  be  increased  by  an  amoimt 
greater  than  the  amount  contained  in 
the  reserve  fund. 

Fifth.  Committees  receiving  in- 
creases in  their  section  302(a)  alloca- 
tions are  not  required  to  file  amended 
section  302(b)  reports. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  in  regard 
to  the  last  rule,  that  revised  section 
302(b)   reports   are   not   required   be- 
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cause  the  reserve  fund  allocations  are 
related  to  the  specific  programs  identi- 
fied in  the  budget  resolution  state- 
ment of  managers  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  revised  section  302(b)  report 
the  amounts  would  simply  be  added  to 
the  existing  suballocations  that  the  re- 
ceiving committee  has  already  report- 
ed to  the  Senate.  For  example,  the  re- 
vised allocation  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  I  have  reported  to  the 
Senate  today  involves  two  programs- 
one  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agri- 
culture subcommittee  auid  the  other 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  HUD 
subcommittee— and  the  increases 
would  be  added  to  the  section  302(b) 
allocations  to  those  subcommittees 
that  the  full  committee  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  July  14.  Of  course,  if  a 
committee  wishes  to  revise  its  suballo- 
cations, it  can  file  a  revised  section 
302(b)  report  at  any  time. 
The  information  follows: 

Reserve  Fund  Discussion  in  Statement 
Managers 

reserve  fund 

The  House  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  several  new  initia- 
tives in  domestic  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
some,  but  not  all.  of  these  new  initiatives. 

The  conference  suljstitute  establishes  a 
procedure  whereby  a  reserve  is  set  aside  for 
identified  programs  to  be  effective  only 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation. 


The  conferees  have  agreed  to  reserve  from 
allocation  to  committees  a  specified  amount 
of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984.  The  statement  of  man- 
agers describes  what  programs  can  be 
funded  from  the  reserve  amount  and  at 
what  levels.  The  budget  aggregates  and 
functional  categories,  as  listed  below,  are  set 
forth  including  the  amounts  reserved  from 
allocation  and  excluding  the  amounts  re- 
served from  allocation. 

The  section  302(a)  allocation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  to  be  increased 
when  the  authorization  for  a  program  as- 
sumed in  the  reserve  fund  is  enacted.  The 
section  302(a)  allocation  of  a  committee  re- 
porting new  entitlement  legislation  or  direct 
spending  legislation  assumed  in  the  reserve 
fund  is  to  be  increased  when  the  legislation 
is  reported.  In  the  Senate,  this  allocation 
would  occur  when  the  Senate  "moves  to 
proceed"  or  "proceeds  to  consideration"  of 
the  specific  legislation.  The  spending  ceiling 
pursuant  to  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
will  not  reflect  the  reserve  fund  until  the  al- 
location has  actually  been  made  to  a  com- 
mittee, at  which  point  the  spending  ceiling 
would  be  adjusted  respectively.  Any  adjust- 
ment to  a  committee's  302(a)  allocation  for 
a  particular  program  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  for  that  program  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  managers.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittees will  perform  the  ministerial  task  of 
reporting  to  their  respective  Houses  any  ad- 
justment to  a  committee's  302(a)  allocation 
or  the  spending  ceiling  which  would  be  trig- 
gered under  the  reserve  fund  procedure. 
The  identified  programs  which  may  be 
funded  from  the  reserve  fund  are  described 
below  and  the  amount  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays  reserved  for  such  programs  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

RESERVE  FUND  SUMMARY 

[In  millions  ol  Miin\ 


rtJNCTlON  350:  AGRICULTURE 

(a)  A  program  to  provide  loan  forecloisure 
relief  to  farmers. 

(b)  A  program  to  provide  direct  loans  for 
farm  ownership,  operating,  or  economic 
emergency  programs. 

FUNCTION  370:  COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

A  program  to  provide  emergency  mort- 
gage foreclosure  relief  to  aid  unemployed 
homeowners  facing  foreclosure  on  their  con- 
ventional or  VA  guaranteed  mortgages. 

FUNCTION  450:  COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  A  program  to  improve  the  nation's 
physical  infrastructure. 

(b)  A  program  to  provide  a  National  In- 
dustrial Development  Bank  (NIDB;  to  pro- 
vide credit  guarantees  for  critical  private 
sector  investments. 

FUNCTION  500:  EDUCATION.  TRAINING, 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

An  economic  recovery  program  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  long-term  unemployed. 

FUNCTION  550:  HEALTH 

A  program  to  provide  health  insurance 
and  benefits  for  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families. 

FUNCTION  6OO:  INCOME  SECURITY 

(a)  An  extension  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  benefits  for  the  long-term  un- 
employed in  fi.scal  year  1984. 

(b)  Additional  funding  to  increase  benefits 
or  expand  eligibility  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

FUNCTION  700:  VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND 
SERVICES 

A  program  to  provide  job  training  and  re- 
training for  veterans  who  iiave  been  unem- 
ployed for  an  extended  period  of  time. 


Fiscil  yeai- 


Functm/propani  title 


1983 


1984 


1985 


198E 


BA 


BA 


BA 


BA 


fclicT  to  9d  IM  yMM0^fed.. 


Function  350 

Loan  tonclosm  rcM  to  Imnen 

Dnct  tans  lot  larm  oMstta.  tfim*H 

Funcwi  370  Emcigency  mertnit  tondnM 

(iindntt  450  ^^        

n^fsol  wfrailTuctun  pnpam  — „ ._«.. ,._ 

HHaal  MbHoI  OMkvnnt  Boik  

FoKtni  500:  EoMMc  nOMtn  pnpin       : 

Function  550  Healtli  aisutance  and  tienetils  tof  llie  unancfcyw)  ,.. 

Function  600 

iitmem  ot  tednjl  swplaMnUI  ampmsanan  benefits  toi  liie  kM|  IM 
Inoestd  Dcnelits  aid  niMdEd  eli|*iMy  loi  food  stimp  ptogran. 

Fimctan  700  Wrais  joli 

Total 


250 
200 


250 

200 

50 


500 
100 


4.SflO 

350 


4,500 

350 


75 

50 

3.500 

2.000 

1.500 
450 
150 


500 
100  . 
200 

75 

50 
3.500 
2.000 

1.500 
450 
150 


2.500 
100 

1,650 


450 
150 


vn. 

750 
100 


450 
150 


2,500 
50 


IGO 

1,325 
50 


4S0 


450 


e.oeo 


5.350 


8,325 


8.525 


4.850 


3.450 


3.000 


1.985 


Reserve  Fund  Langu.age  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91 
reserve  programs 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  following  amounts  of  new- 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  are 
hereby  reserved  by  the  Congress  for  subse- 
quent allocation  to  committees  under  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  for  the  functions  and  programs 
listed  in  the  Statement  of  Managers,  accom- 
panying this  resolution: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(1)  New  budget  authority,  $6,060,000,000. 

(2)  Outlays,  $5,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(1)  New  budget  authority.  $8,325,000,000. 

(2)  Outlays,  $8,525,000,000. 

(b)  In  the  House  of  Representatives: 


( 1 )  Upon  the  enactment  of  any  legislation 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which  requires 
an  appropriation,  or  upon  enactment  of  an 
appropriation  for  such  purpose  before  the 
authorizing  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  House  a  revised  allo- 
cation of  new  budget  authority  and  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reflecting  the 
content  of  such  legislation:  and 

(2)  When  one  or  more  committees,  other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
report  legislation  only  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  providing  new  spending  authority 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  or  providing 
new  budget  authority,  or  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  reports  a  resolution  providing 


for  consideration  of  such  legislation  which 
has  not  been  reported  by  a  committee,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  House  a  revised  al- 
location of  such  new  spending  authority  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  reflecting  the  content  of 
such  legislation:  Provided,  however.  That  if 
such  legislation  is  rejected  by  either  House, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  report  to  the  House  a  simi- 
lar reduction  in  the  appropriate  allocation. 

(c)  In  the  Senate: 

( 1 )  Upon  the  enactment  of  any  legislation 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which  requires 
an  appropriation,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  directed  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
revised  allocation  of  new  budget  authority 
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and  budget  outlays  for  fi.scal  years  1983  and 
1984  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or 
any  other  appropriate  committee  reflecting 
the  content  of  such  legislation  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  the  programs  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a):  and 

(2)  When  the  Senate  moves  to  proceed  or 
proceeds  to  consider  legislation  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  providing  new  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  or 
providing  new  budget  authority,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  directed  to  report  to 
the  Senate  a  revised  allocation  of  such  new- 
spending  authority  for  fi.scal  years  1983  and 
1984  to  the  appropriate  committee  reflect- 
ing the  content  of  such  legislation  insofar  as 
it  relates  to  the  programs  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  above:  Provided,  however,  That  if 
such  legislation  is  rejected  by  either  House, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  directed  to 
report  to  the  Senate  a  similar  reduction  in 
the  appropriate  allocation. 

(d)  Any  revised  allocation  reported  to  the 
House  or  Senate  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  to 
be  the  allocation  made  pursuant  to  section 
302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 


1974  for  purposes  of  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
resolution  and  section  401(b)(2)  of  such  Act. 
The  adjustments  made  pursuant  to  those 
sections  for  each  program  shall  not  exceed 
the  amounts  provided  for  such  program  as 
set  forth  in  the  statement  of  managers. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  following: 

FLscal  Year  1983  Budget  Authority 
$877,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1983  Budget  Outlays 
$807,400,000,000. 

Fiscal     Year 
$919,500,000,000. 

Fiscal      Year 
$849,500,000,000. 

Provided,  however.  That  if  a  revised  alloca- 
tion is  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  then  such  levels  shall  be  similarly  adjust- 
ed in  any  report  pursuant  to  such  subsec- 
tions to  reflect  the  revised  allocation.* 


1984     Budget     Authority 
1984      Budget      Outlays 


APPROPRIATIONS  STATUS 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  would  be  useful  as  we  return 
from  recess  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
tables  on  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion bills  that  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  over  the  past  several  weeks  as 
individual  appropriation  bills  have 
been  considered  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  ask  to  print  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  summary  table 
and  a  table  on  each  of  the  10  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  year  1984  that 
have  been  reported  to  or  passed  by  the 
Senate  or  enacted  into  law. 

These  tables  reflect  the  section 
302(b)  allocations  to  subcommittees 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  July  14,  as  adjusted  for  the  re- 
serve fund  allocations  I  have  just  re- 
ported, and  they  include  a  few  minor 
technical  changes  that  bring  all  of  the 
information  fully  up  to  date. 

The  tables  follow: 


SUMMARY  OF  SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTION  TO  DATE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984  AS  OF  SEPT.  12, 1983 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


PresKtents  request         Senate  302(b)  allocatioii ' 


(iinenl  status  ^ 


Appnipriallons  subconrniittee/status 


Budget 
autlwity 


Outlays 


Budget 
auttionty 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Current  status  over  ( + )  /     Current  status  over  ( + )/ 
under(  -  )  President's  under(  -  )  302(b) 

request  allocation 


Outlays 


Budget 
aullwrity 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Agriculture  (P) 

Commerce  (R) 

Defense   — 

District  of  Columbia  (P) 

Inergy-Watef  (t)       

foreign  Operations 

HUO-lndependent  (t) 

Interior  (R)   

Ubor-HHS      

Legislative  Branch  (t) 

Military  Construction  (P) 

Transporlalion  (£) 

treasury  (R)  

Unassigned  lo  subcommittees.. 
Totals  to  date 


34.5 
9.8 


22.2 
10.9 


.6 
147 


.6 
148 


49.8 
66 


1.5 
8.7 
10.9 
11.5 


58.0 
8.3 

i'.'s 

73 
25.0 
11.3 


356 
109 
2542 
.6 
149 
121 
578 

83 
107,5 

15 

7.3 
109 
11,9 

29 
536  3 


23,1 

114 

2279 

.6 

147 

9,8 
58  2 

93 
1090 

1.5 

7.1 
254 
118 

13 
5111 


354 
10.6 

23.3 
114 

+0.9 
+  .8 

-t^IO 
+.5 

-0.1 
-.3  

+0.2 

( 

.$ 

14.6 

14.4 

-J 

-2 

-J 

-.1 

563 
78 


586 
88 


+6.5 
+1.1 


+.6 
+  .5 


-1.4 
.5 


+  .4 
-.5 


15 
7.2 
10.9 
11.9 


15. 

7.1 

25.4. 
11.8 


-1.4 

''+"4' 

"Tif 


-.2 

+.4. 
+.5. 


+  31 


-2.9 


'  Includes  reserve  fund  allocations  made  on  September  14,  1983, 

«  Enaded.  Senate-passed,  c  Senate-reported 

Note-  Details  may  not  add  lo  totals  due  lo  rounding  Status  code  R— reported  lo  Senate,  P— passed  Senate;  E— enacted 


AGRICULTURE  SUBCOMMITTEE  SPENDING  TOTALS-SENATE- 

PASSEO  BILL 

[In  billions  of  dodars] 

Budget  authority 


Fiscal 
year 
1984 


COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMinEE  SPENDING  TO- 
TALS-SENATE-REPORTED BILL 

[In  billions  ol  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  1984 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUBCOMMIHEE  SPENDING 
TOTALS-SENATE-PASSED  BILL 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  1984 


Outlays 


Budget 

authority 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Outlays 


Outlays  from  prior  year  budget  authonty  and  other 

actions  compleled  

H  R  3223,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  ' 

Possible  later  requirements: 

food  stamps    _ 

Child  nutntion 

Women,  infants,  and  children  feeding  program 

Adiustmenl  to  conform  mandatory  programs  to  first 
budge!  resolutiori  assumptions „ 

Subcommittee  total _..". 

Subcommittee  302(b)  allautiaa  • 

House-passed  level .- 

President's  request 


0,4 
34  2 

.1  . 
.4 

3 


1,8 
210 


.1 
3 


Subcommittee  lolai  compared  tO: 
Subcommittee  302  (b)  allocation.. 

House-passed  level 

Presidents  request 


354 
35.6 
35.3 
34.5 

233 
231 
232 
222 

-  1 

+  2 

+  1 
+  9 

+  1 

+  1,0 

Outlays  from  pnor-year  budget  authonty  and  other 
actions  completed 

S  1721.  as  reported  in  the  Senate 

Possible  later  requirements  SBA  business  loan  invest- 
ment fund  

Adjustmenls  lo  conform  mandatory  ptograms  to  first 
budget  resolution  assumptions 

Subcommittee  total — 

Subcommittee  total  302(b)  allocatioii _., — 

House-reported  level     -, 

President's  request 

Subcommittee  total  compared  to. 

Subcommittee  302(b)  allocation 

House-reported  level _, 

President  s  request - - 


0,1 
103 


-(■) 


24 


-.1 


106 
109 
110 
98 

-.3  , 
-4 

+  .8 


114 

114 
11,7 
109 


Outlays  from  prior-year  budget  authonty  and  oBwt 

actions  completed (') 

H,R,  3415  as  passed  by  the  Senate 06 i 

Subcommittee  total  -6  .6 

Subcommittee  302 (bi  allocation 6  .6 

House-passed  level     5  ,5 

President's  request       -6  -6 

Subcommiltee  total  compared  to 

Subcommittee  302  (b)  allocalion _ 

House-passed  level -I- '  +1 

President's  request +(')  ■•-(') 

'  Less  than  $50,000,000 

Note  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 


<  Includes  S75.000.000  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  loan  program 
included  in  reserve  lund 
2  Less  than  $50,000,000 

Note  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


'  Less  than  $50,000,000 

Note  Details  may  not  add  lo  totals  due  lo  rounding. 
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ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  SUBCOMMinEE 
SPENO(NG  TOTALS-PUBUC  LAW  98-50 


l* 


ol  dotal 


Focal  far  1914 


(Mv 


hoi  wm^im  bripl  m^io*!  «)  oMh 


14.4  146 

( 302(b)  afeoM 14.9  14.7 

I M                H  3  14  6 

14.3  14.5 

147  UJ 

I  WilcM(m<lk 

i3«(b)*ata. -5  -1 

+1  +(') 

_                             +.2  +1 

hcsidHit's  nqBBt - —3  —  Z 


'  Us  nw  (M.ooa.ooo 

Me:  DIM  miy  not  idd  to  totals  due  10 


HUD-INOEPENOENT  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMinEE  SPENDING 
TOTALS-PUBUC  LAW  98-45 


[In  bias  ol  Mm) 


rscalyai  19«4 


Bmlpt 
aiiiwitir 


Outlays 


OalaiB  Im  (rior-yHr  budpt  autnonty  am)  oUb 


adJancMflM ^- 

RH  3133.  (HCW  Julll  12.  1983  (Pubk  \»  9»- 

45)                    - 

UM*|Mw  fnwwuahwi  nVA         

55.1 

.4 

\Mnii  0  talMi  pninn _..____ 

Mbnkwt  liCMkni  aMMonr  linr*«  k  M 

2 
-1 

rnii illii  302(b)  akoliii*.. 

Inaiifnai  iml 

5(3 
571 
546 

UfWMmnd  >(i4> 

595 

PrtsaM's  nqant                             . 

498 

SoboMMK  MH  conpatd  «): 

^rfmrnNM  W7fft}  ^^'jIm?"         

-14 

Vnalt  mHi  imrl 

+  1.7 

llmi^tfluiH  Iml 

-3.2 

PitSidrt's  nM 

+15 

230 

349 

1 
4 

.2 

-(') 


56.6 
562 
594 
586 
580 

+  4 
-8 
-2 
+  .6 


[h  bikans  ot  dolatsl 

Facal  tear  1984 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  SUBCOMMIHEE  SPENDING  TOTALS- 
PUBLIC  LAW  98-51 

|h  bine  ol  (Uars) 

ratal  |tar  1964 


■lcsstftxS50.000.000 

>ladudB  tl50.000.000  bMlget  auttony  and  outlays  ilocaM  Iram  ctstnt 
had  lor  vckraiis  lob  traai«. 
Mt  Details  may  nol  add  le  bHals  due  to  UMiidbii. 

INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 
SPENDING  TOTALS— SENATE-REPORTED  BILL 


Outlays  tranpnor-year  Dudpt  aiitlaity  and  otar 

acbons  completed  

H  R  3363.  as  reported  m  Ifte  Senate 

Posjtk  Mb  nwranents  forest  firefijlitiiig 

)•  Mhrm  mandatory  programs  ID  M 


76 

.1 


34 
53 

1 


i3IB(b) 
HonHHBed  taNl. 
Presdears  request 


>  Lbs  flan  S50.000.000 

Me:  OeWsnay  m  add  to  bHab dat  li 


Bodpt 


Otdtays 


Outlays  fron  prior-yeai  bodiet  adlnnly  and  otber 

Ktnns  conipleled 
HR  3135  enacted  Inly  14.  1983  (PuUc  law  98- 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE SPENDING  TOTALS— SENATE-REPORTED 
BILL— Continued 

In  Mas  o(  doiarj] 

Focal  year  1984 


(Mays 


51) 


(') 
IS 


02 
1.3 


Sittommttec  feW  . 


\  302(b)  aiocatai- 
llewl 

_  I  level 

Ptenknfs  ledoest 

SubuaumWee  biM  con|H>ed  to: 
1302(b)   - 


1.5 

15 
15 
1.5 
15 


1.S 
15 
15 
15 
1.5 


hoident's  nqeest . 


>  Iss  than  J5O.0OO  GOO 

Note  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rowatng 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  SUBCOMMIHEE  SPENDING 
TOTALS— SENATE-PASSED  BILL 

[In  biUnns  ol  lollarsl 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Outlays  Iron  pmyear  budpl  auHwnty  and  olber 

acbons  compleled „,™_ — — ... 

H  R  3263.  as  pasw)  ly  the  Sen* 


Subcommittee  total 


7J 


47 
2.4 


SubcotMnnae  302(b)  anocatnn.. 
Hiem  |ww1  level 

Presitaif  s  nquest 

Subcomninae  taU  campared  lo: 
!  302(b)  " 


7.2 

71 

7.3 

71 

70 

7.0 

17 

13 

-  1  .-. 

PmiriHifs  raQMtf .. 


+  2 
-14 


+  1 
-.2 


Nok'  Detads  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundmt 

TRANSPORTATION  SUBCOMMinEE  SPENDING  TOTALS- 
PUBLIC  LAW  98-78 


pn  bMons  ol  doiarsi 

Focal  y«ar  1984 

Outlays  from  pnor-year  budfet  auflHnty  and  oHier 

actnis  completed  - 15.7 

H  R  3329.  enxled  *ut  IS.  1983  (PiMc  U«  1^ 

78) 10.9  9.7 

Adtustinent  lo  cantam  wandatey  prairams  to  lirsl 

budget  resohiian  asaMplliK    (')  (') 

SdniMMke  total 10  9  25  4 

Subcanailtoa  302(b)  akcatiM 10.9  25.4 

ScnateHMSsed  le«el 10.8  25  4 

House-passed  level lU  256 

Presatait's  request ___ 10.9  250 

Subcommmee  total  compaied  to: 

Subcommittee  302(b)  allocation 

SenalMiassed  level +.1  +{■) 

HouseHJasad  level .4  2 

Ptesidenis  request +(')  +4 

•  \m  than  $50,000,000 

Me;  Detads  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundkit 

TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE.  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  SUB- 
COMMinEE SPENDING  TOTALS-SENATEREPORTED  BILL 
[m  bdbons  ol  dolarsl 

Fac^  year  19(4 


Outlays 


Odflays  fren  prior-year  badjet  anUiori^  mi  itm 

acbons  turmileled  — 04 

S  1646.  as  reported  m  the  Senate   _ 11.9  114 

Total    lor    Treasury.    Postal    Servn.   General 
IteetnmenI  Subcommittee UJ  118 


Fist  budpt  resoMm  302(b)  akcatnn 

ItoiM-nportBd  Icvd „ __.» 

PmidBirs  reiyest ' 

Total  campared  h> 

First  budget  leeMiot  302(k) 

House^eperted  leiiel 

Presidait's  request 


11.9 
12.0 
115 


11.8 
12.0 
11.3 


-.1 

+  .4 


-i 

+  .5 


■  Mputod  to  show  comparable  trtabnent  ol  national  defense  stodrpile  tund 
Note-  Detads  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  tounAng.* 


JOINT  LEADERSHIP  COMMIS- 
SION OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Speaker,  the  House  minority  leader, 
the  Senate  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  as  members  of  the  Joint  Lead- 
ership Commission  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award,  have  recently  appointed 
several  distinguished  Americans  to  the 
Congressional  Award  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Senator  Baker  appointed  Nicholas 
P.  Brady,  chairman  and  managing  di- 
rector of  Dillon  Reed  «&  Co..  Inc.,  of 
New  Jersey;  Colby  H.  Chandler,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester.  N.Y.; 
Anthony  John  O'Reilly,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Michael  R.  Quin- 
lan,  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  McDonald's  Corp.  of  Illinois; 
Ambassador  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Woodside 
Consulting  Group,  Woodside,  Calif.. 
and  Sanford  I.  Weill,  president  of 
American  Express  Co.  of  New  York. 

Senator  Byrd  appointed  Shirley  A. 
Chisholm,  professor  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke  CoUege  and  former  Member  of 
Congress;  Cathy  Lee  Crosby,  presi- 
dent, CLC  Productions,  Inc.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.;  Donald  R.  Keough,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  S. 
Lee  Kling,  chairman  of  Landmark 
Bancshares  Corp.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  Speaker  appointed  Christopher 
Fairfield  Edley.  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund;  Douglas  Andrew  Fraser, 
president  emeritus  of  the  Internation- 
al Union  of  United  Automobile,  Aero- 
space and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America;  Joseph  J. 
Gouthro,  psychologist,  Atlantic  High- 
lands, N.J.:  Juanita  Morris  Kreps, 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 
Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  president  emeritus 
of  the  Human  Resources  Center  and 
the  National  Council  of  the  Handi- 
capped who  also  serves  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
Advisory  Board. 
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Representative  Michel  appointed 
Curtis  Leroy  Carlson,  chairman  and 
president  of  Carlson  Companies  of 
Miimeapolis.  Minn.;  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  38th  President  of  the 
United  States;  Allen  Harold  Neuharth. 
chairman  and  president  of  Gannett 
Co.  of  Rochester.  N.Y.  and  C.  William 
Verity,  former  chairman  and  director 
of  Armco  Inc.  of  Middleton.  Ohio. 

These  illustrious  men  and  women 
will  join  the  foimding  board  members 
in  their  work  with  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish the  Congressional  Award  pro- 
gram across  our  country.  Their  chal- 
lenge is  great  and  they  will  represent 
the  Congress  well. 

W.  Clement  Stone,  founding  chair- 
man, and  John  G.  McMillian,  chair- 
man, have  made  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  our  country  through  their 
leadership  and  service  on  the  Congres- 
sional Award  National  Board.  I  thank 
them  and  their  colleagues  for  their 
continuing  efforts  to  give  all  our 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  earn 
recognition  from  Congress  for  initia- 
tive, achievement  and  voliuitary  public 
service. 

The  Congressional  Award  is  a  formal 
partnership  between  Congress  and  the 
private  sector.  Its  purpose  is  to  recog- 
nize and  encourage  the  positive 
achievements  of  our  Nation's  youth  in 
voluntary  service  and  personal  devel- 
opment activities. 

The  educational  thrust  of  the  Con- 
gressional Award  is  to  motivate  youth 
to  undertake  voluntary  public  service; 
to  acquire  job,  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship skills  and  to  foster  an  under- 
standing of,  and  an  appreciation  for, 
the  values  that  make  America  a  strong 
and  free  democracy. 

Like  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  am  working  with  the  Board 
to  establish  a  voluntary  Congressional 
Award  Council  in  my  district,  so  that 
my  young  constituents  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  earn  their  Bronze, 
Silver,  and  Gold  Congressional 
Awards.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  and  actively  support  this 
call  to  service  in  the  national  interest. 
I  am  honored  to  submit  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  newly  appointed  members 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  exemplary  public  serv- 
ice. 
The  material  follows: 
Names  and  Biographical  Information  of 

Senator  Baker's  Appointees 
Nicholas   Frederick    Brady,    is   Chairman 
and  managing  director  of  DUlon  Read  & 
Company.  Inc. 

Mr.  Brady  served  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  New  Jersey 
where  he  served  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Brady  was 
graduated  from  Yale  University  and  earned 
an  MBA  from  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 


mittee of  Purolator,  Inc.,  and  a  director  of 
NCR  Corporation  and  NL  Industries. 

Mr.  Brady  serves  as  a  trustee  of  Rockefel- 
ler University  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Smithsonian  Associates. 
Colby  Hackett  Chandler,  is  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine  and 
M.I.T.,  Mr.  Chandler  is  a  civic  leader  active 
with  business  and  charitable  concerns  such 
as  the  Industrial  Management  Council, 
United  Way  of  Greater  Rochester,  Universi- 
ty of  Rochester  and  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  also  serves  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  The  Continental  Group.  Inc.. 
Ford  Motor  Company,  J.C.  Penney  Compa- 
ny, Inc.,  M.I.T.  Corporation  and  the  Nation- 
al Organization  on  Disability. 

Anthony  John  OReilly  is  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Com- 
pany, the  international  food  processing 
company  whose  products  are  made  in  15 
countries  and  marketed  in  150  nations. 

Bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  Dr.  O'Reilly  was 
graduated  from  University  College,  Dublin 
and  eamed  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Bradford,  England.  Prior  to  joining  Heinz  as 
Senior  Vice  President,  North  America  and 
the  Pacific,  he  served  as  the  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Irish  Dairy  Board,  where  he 
expanded  the  distribution  of  the  country's 
dairy  products  throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  O'Reilly  is  a  director  of  Mobil  Corpo- 
ration, Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corpora- 
tion and  Bankers  Trust  Company.  Overseas 
he  is  Chairman  of  Independent  Newspapers 
Ltd..  Ireland's  largest  publishing  group. 

He  is  an  internationally  known  rugby 
player,  and  represented  Ireland  29  times 
and  the  British  Lions  team  10  times.  Dr. 
O'Reilly  serves  on  the  boards  of  Notre 
Dame  University.  Duquesne  University,  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity. New  York  and  the  Associates  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Harvard  University. 

Michael  R.  Quinlan.  is  President  and 
Chief  Operating  Officer  of  McDonalds  Cor- 
poration, and  President,  McDonald's  U.S.A., 
and  a  member  of  McDonald's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Mr.  Quinlan  received  his  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence and  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degrees  from  Loyola  University  of  Chicago. 
He  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  and  is  a  trustee  of 
Loyola  University  . 

Ambassador  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  is  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  The  Woodside  Con- 
sulting Group. 

In  February  of  1971,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appointed  him  as  an  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Seven  months  later  he  was  named 
National  Director  of  the  O.E.O.,  thus  be- 
coming the  highest  ranking  Spanish-speak- 
ing appointee  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  March  of  1983,  he  was 
named  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Honduras  where,  in  1974,  he  directed  the 
massive  relief  operations  that  followed 
Hurricane'Pifi"  and  was  awarded  that  na- 
tion's highest  decoration,  'The  Order  of 
Morazan." 

In  1975,  Ambassador  Sanchez  received  the 
"Distinguished  Alumnus  Award"  from  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities.  In  June  1976,  he  was  named 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Colum- 
bia. In  May  1977.  he  was  named  'Distin- 
guished Alumnus"  by  the  Fresno  State  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association. 


In  1978.  he  and  Mrs.  Omar  Bradley  were 
awarded  the  first  Doctor  of  Laws  degrees 
coriferred  by  the  new  University  of  Beverly 
Hills. 

Sanford  I.  Weill,  is  President  of  American 
Express  Company;  a  director  of  Firemen's 
Fund  Insurance  Company,  and  a  director 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Shearson/ 
American  Express,  Inc..  both  subsidiaries  of 
American  Express  Company. 

Mr.  Weill  co-founded  the  firm  of  Carter, 
Berlind,  Potoma  and  Weill,  a  predecessor 
company  to  Shearson. 

Mr.  Weill  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  Peekskill  Military  Academy.  He  has 
served  on  the  boards  and  committees  of  var- 
ious professional,  educational  and  civil  orga- 
nizations throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Weill  is 
a  trustee  of  Brandeis  University,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Cornell  University  Medical 
College.  He  is  also  on  the  Business  Commit- 
tee of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Energy  Foundation,  and 
is  a  director  of  20th  Century  Fox  Film  Cor- 
poration. 

Names  and  Biographical  Information  of 

Senator  Byrd's  Appointees 
Shirley  Anita  Chisholm,  former  member 
of  Congress  from  New  York,  author,  and 
professor  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts.  Nationally  recog- 
nized for  her  human  rights  leadership  and 
commitment  to  humanitarian  causes. 

Bom  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  she  is  a 
graduate  of  Brooklyn  College  and  Columbia 
University  and  has  received  numerous  hon- 
orary degrees  from  many  institutions,  in- 
cluding Talladega  College,  University  of 
Maine  and  Smith  College.  The  former  nurs- 
ery school  teacher  and  child  care  center  di- 
rector has  served  as  an  educational  consult- 
ant to  many  organizations  and  institutions. 
She  is  a  former  assemblywoman  to  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  and  has  served  as  an 
advisor  or  trustee  to  many  civic  and  leader- 
ship groups  across  America. 

Ms.  Chisholm  has  been  recognized  as  an 
Honorary  Citizen  of  Kansas  City,  and  re- 
ceived many  national  achievement  and  hu- 
manitarian awards  from  organizations  such 
as  the  AFL-CIO.  Yeshiva  University,  the 
Salvation  Army,  as  well  as  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Cathy  Lee  Crosby,  President,  CLC  Produc- 
tions, Inc.,  and  co-host  of  ABC-TVs  "That's 
Incredible"  program  and  star  of  several  film 
and  television  projects  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  youth. 

In  1980  she  established  the  Get  High  on 
Yourself  Foundation  formed  to  create  an  al- 
liance with  an  organized  task  force  of  corpo- 
rations, individuals,  groups  and  young 
people.  Its  purpose  is  to  offer  positive  alter- 
natives to  drugs  through  a  national  aware- 
ness campaign  and  community  effort  that 
enables  young  people  to  participate  actively 
in  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

Cathy  Lee  Crosby  is  also  active  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics,  the  Children's  Diabetes 
Foundation,  the  Heart  Association  and  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 

Donald  Raymond  Keough.  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Operating  Officer  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company.  All  of  the  company's 
world  wide  operating  units  report  to  him. 

Bom  in  Maurice,  Iowa,  Mr.  Keough  joined 
Coca-Cola  after  graduating  from  Creighton 
University.  Prior  to  being  named  president 
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of  the  Foods   Division   in   1971   he  held  a 
niimber  of  ke>  marketing  positions. 

Mr.  Kejugh  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  IBM  World  Trade  Americas/ 
far  East  C'orjoration  and  is  a  trustee  of  the 
University  j!  Notre  Dame  and  a  number  of 
other  educational  institutions.  He  serves  on 
the  board  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  s  Business- 
Higher  Education  Forum. 

S.  Lee  Kling.  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Land- 
mark Bancshares  Corporation,  a  holding 
company  in  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  Mr.  Kling 
also  serves  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  U.S.  division  of  Reed  Stenhouse.  Inc.. 
the  international  insurance  broker. 

Mr.  Kling  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
He  attended  the  New  York  Military  Acade- 
my. Comwall-on-Hudson,  New  York  and  re 
ceived  his  BSBA  degree  from  Washington 
University.  St.  Louis. 

From  1974-1977  Mr.  Kling  served  as  Pi 
nance  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  has  served  on  a  number  of 
governmental  advisory  councils.  He  also 
serves  on  the  boards  of  numerous  corpora- 
tions and  civic  and  charitable  organizations. 
He  was  co-chairman  of  the  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee for  the  Ratification  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  and  represented  the  private 
sector  as  an  economic  advisor  during  the 
peace  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

Names  and  Biographical  Information  of 
THE  Speaker's  Appointees 

Christopher  Fairfield  Edley  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  obtaining  financial  support  for  42  ot 
the  nation's  black  private  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Bom  in  Charleston.  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Edley  graduated  from  Howard  University 
and  Harvard  Law  School.  Following  a  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service  Mr.  Edley 
served  for  10  years  as  a  program  officer  with 
the  Ford  Foundation.  There  he  became  in- 
volved in  most  of  the  major  funding  pro- 
grams designed  to  promote  minority  rights 
and  to  improve  pubHc  administration  across 
our  nation. 

Mr.  Edley  has  deservedly  earned  the  re- 
spect of  public  and  private  sector  leaders 
throughout  our  nation.  He  is  also  a  memljer 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  American  Air- 
lines, the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Tea  Company. 

Douglas  Andrew  Fraser  retired  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union  in  1983.  and  is  now  professor  of 
lalKjr  studies  at  Wayne  State  University,  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion and  the  National  Bank  of  Washington. 

He  was  bom  in  Glasgow.  Scotland  and 
came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  The  family  settled  in  Detroit  and 
Mr.  Fraser  went  to  work  as  a  metal  finisher 
at  the  age  of  18.  He  became  active  in  UAW 
Local  227  and  progressed  rapidly  through 
the  union  ranks;  being  elected  International 
President  in  1977.  He  achieved  a  historic 
breakthrough  in  union  representation  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Chrysler,  signifying  the  union's  participa- 
tion "so  that  workers  may  have  a  say  in  the 
corporate  decision-making  process." 

Mr.  Fraser  is  a  meml)er  of  many  civic  and 
community  groups:  he  serves  on  the  board 
of  governors  fo  the  United  Way  of  America, 
is  a  memtier  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 


the  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Sti:dies 
and  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights.21  Joseph  J.  Gouthro  Psychologist. 
Atlantic  Highlands.  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Gouthro  teachfs  at  the  Center  of  Al- 
cohol Studies.  Rutgers  I'nivcrsity.  New 
Jersey,  and  also  conducts  a  clinical  practice 
in  psychological  counseling.  Mr  Gouthro 
has  served  on  the  National  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Congres.sional  Award  for  three  years 
and  was  one  of  the  voluntary  leaders  in  the 
development  of  the  Congressional  Award. 

Juanita  Morris  Kreps  is  a  distinguished 
educator  and  economist.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  1977. 

Dr.  Kreps  was  bom  in  Lynch.  Kentucky, 
and  graduated  from  Borea  and  Duke  Uni- 
versities. She  joined  ttif  faculty  at  Duke,  be- 
coming the  professor  of  i^conomics  and  Vice 
President  of  the  University.  She  has  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  is  currently  a  director 
of  many  public  companies,  including  East- 
man Kodak.  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Citi- 
corp. ARMCO.  United  Air  Lines.  J.C.  Penny 
and  A.T.&T. 

Concerned  with  issues  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  women.  Dr.  Kreps  is  the  author 
of  many  books  on  the  subject  and  has  re- 
c<'ived  numerous  awards  for  outstanding 
public  service. 

Dr.  Henry  Viscardi.  Jr.  is  the  President 
Emeritus  of  the  Human  Resources  Center 
and  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped. 
He  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation. 

Dr.  Viscardi  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
highly  respected  figures  in  the  fields  of  re- 
habilitation and  education.  He  has  devoted 
his  life  to  ensuring  that  severely  disabled  in- 
dividuals have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
their  fullest  potential  regardless  of  the  ob- 
stacles. 

Born  with  only  stumps  for  legs.  Dr.  Vis- 
cardi attended  Pordham  University,  married 
and  became  the  father  of  four  daughters. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  gave  up  his  job  as  per- 
sonnel director  of  a  textile  firm  and  started 
Abilities,  Inc.,  a  company  that  was  to  prove 
that,  given  a  chance,  the  physically  handi- 
capped can  work  efficiently  in  industry.  Ten 
years  later  Dr.  Viscardi  fulfilled  what  he  de- 
scribes as  his  greatest  dream  of  all,  a  school 
for  physically  disabled  children  "where  each 
child  would  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
meet  life  on  realistic  terms,  to  learn,  to 
grow,  to  build  his  future. "  His  exemplary 
national  service  was  recognized  with  the 
presentation  of  the  1983  Horatio  Alger 
Award. 

Names  and  Biographical  Information  of 
Representative  Michel's  Appointees 

Curtis  Leroy  Carlson,  is  chairman  and 
president  of  Carlson  Companies  Inc.  an 
international  business  conglomerate  that  in- 
cludes over  50  companies  employing  30,000 
people;  it  is  one  of  America's  largest  private- 
ly-held corporations. 

Bom  of  immigrant  parents  in  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  Mr.  Carlson  started  work  when 
he  was  11,  operating  a  newspaper  route  and 
a  newspaper  stand  that  eventually  helped 
him  pay  his  own  way  through  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota.  After  graduation  he 
became  a  soap  salesman.   His  rise  in  the 


business  world  began  when  he  initiated  a 
tradintr  stamp  specifically  for  food  consum- 
ers. Today  the  Carlson  Company  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  business  success  stories 
of  the  20th  century  and  has  earned  Mr. 
Carlson  the  Horatio  Alger  Award  among 
many  other  national  and  international  trib- 
ute.-;. 

As  a  corporate,  civic  and  community 
leader,  Mr.  Carlson  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  "Five  Percent  Club"  which  is  made 
up  of  corporations  that  donate  five  percent 
of  their  domestic  pre-tax  earnings  to  char- 
ity. 

Gerald  R  Ford,  38th  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Omaha.  Nebras- 
ka and  attended  public  schools  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  received  an 
LL.B.  degree  from  Yale  University  Law- 
School. 

After  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  World  War  II,  President  Ford  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1948,  serving  25  years  in  the  House.  He 
was  chosen  Minority  Leader  by  the  Republi- 
can delegation  in  1965. 

Gerald  Ford  was  nominated  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1973.  He  became  President,  on 
August  9,  1974  and  served  through  January 
20,  1977.  He  has  received  numerous  honors 
for  his  outstanding  private  and  public  serv- 
ice to  our  nation.  The  most  recent  being  his 
induction  into  the  Horatio  Alger  Association 
of  distinguished  Americans. 

Allen  Harold  Neuharth,  is  chairman  and 
president  of  Gannett  Company  Inc..  the  na- 
tion's largest  newspaper  publisher  and  one 
of  the  nations  largest  diversified  informa- 
tion companies. 

Born  in  Eureka,  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Neu- 
harth began  work  at  the  age  of  13  in  a  news- 
paper composing  room  to  support  his  wid- 
owed mother  and  brother.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota  under 
the  G.I.  Bill  and  started  his  newspaper  car- 
reer as  a  reporter.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
joined  Gannett,  becoming  president  of  the 
organization  thai  has  been  described  as  one 
of  America's  five  best  managed  companies. 

Mr.  Neuharth  has  been  honored  many 
times  by  members  of  his  profession  and  by 
the  newspaper  industry,  but  the  honor  that 
he  values  most  in  the  Horatio  Alger  Award 
wliich  is  given  annually  to  men  and  women 
"who  typify  the  results  of  individual  hard 
work,  honesty  and  the  adherence  to  tradi- 
tional ideals  that  made  America  a  strong 
and  free  democracy". 

C.  William  Verity,  chairman  emeritus  of 
Armco  Incorporated,  is  an  active  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  and  nominating  committees. 

Mr.  Verity  was  born  in  Middleton.  Ohio, 
graduated  from  Yale  and  worked  in  the  ad- 
vertising business  before  he  joined  Armco  in 
1940.  where  in  1965  he  became  president 
and  chief  executive  officer. 

Active  in  public,  political  and  internation- 
al affairs,  Mr.  Verity  was  appointed  in  1981 
by  President  Reagan  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives. Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  leaders 
in  the  private  sector  to  accept  respon-sibility 
for  solving  public  needs  through  public/pri- 
vate sector  partnerships. 

Mr.  Verity  is  also  a  director  of  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co..  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  First  National 
Bank  of  Southwest  Ohio.  Mead  Corpora- 
tion. Business  International  and  Taft 
Broadcasting  Company.* 
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THE  PRAGUE  SPRING 
ANNIVERSARY 


•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  1968, 
for  a  few  brief  but  memorable  months, 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  ex- 
pressed their  deep  desire  for  national 
independence,  political  democracy, 
and  economic  reform.  As  we  all  know, 
their  inspiring  experience— the 
"Prague  Spring"— came  to  a  tragic  end 
15  years  ago  when  at  11  p.m.  on  the 
evening  of  August  20,  1968,  the  forces 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  launched  an  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia. 

On  this  sad  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  invasion,  we  in  the  West  might 
be  tempted  to  put  the  Czechoslovakia 
experience  aside  as  just  one  more  dis- 
tant historical  tragedy.  We  would  do 
so  at  our  own  peril.  The  brutal  sup- 
pression of  Czechoslovakia  is  not  only 
critical  in  its  lessons  for  the  West  on 
Soviet  behavior  but  contains  an  impor- 
tant message  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

In  the  third  week  of  August  1968, 
Americans  and  Europeans  were  not 
only  at  ease  during  the  traditional 
month  of  relaxation  and  vacation  but 
also  relaxed  in  their  dealing  with  the 
Soviets— for  1968,  despite  the  Vietnam 
war,  was  a  banner  year  for  d6tente. 
Prom  politicians  and  musicians  travel- 
ing East  and  West,  to  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's first  major  venture  in 
strategic  arms  negotiations,  to  the 
June  NATO  meeting  where  the  NATO 
foreign  ministers  invited  the  Soviets 
and  their  Warsaw  Pact  allies  to  negoti- 
ate about  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  in  Europe,  the  sounds  of 
detente  were  in  the  August  air.  And 
then  came  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia with  its  aftermath  of  a  Soviet 
appointed  quisling— Gustav  Husak— 
and  the  imposition  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion forces— troops  that  remain  until 
this  day. 

The  Soviets  have  offered  the  usual 
array  of  excuses  for  their  callous  sup- 
pression of  Czechoslovakia:  The  threat 
of  counterrevolution,  the  subversive 
activity  of  the  United  States  and  West 
Germany,  the  dangers  of  revisionism. 

The  truth  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968 
was  quite  another  matter— as  it  was  in 
East  Germany  in  1953,  Hungary  in 
1956,  and  Poland  in  1980:  The  Soviet 
Union's  first  priority  is  to  maintain  a 
political  and  military  arm  lock  on  its 
Warsaw  Pact  'allies'  whatever  the 
consequences  for  East-West  relations 
or  indeed  relations  with  the  world 
Communist  movement.  Izvestia  would 
ask  on  August  24,  1968— "Can  a  coun- 
try wrested  from  the  socialist  commu- 
nity really  safeguard  its  genuine  sover- 
eignty?" Moscow  has  given  the  same 
hard  answer  consistently  since  1945. 
The  Soviet  Union  demands— and  has 
been  willing  to  pay  whatever  price  in 
the  terms  of  cordiality  and  detente 
with  the  West— much  more  than  just 
"friendly  governments"  along  its  pe- 
riphery; it  insists  on  the  imposition  of 


Soviet   values   and   standards   on   the 
states  and  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  nuclear  age  more  than  ever, 
such  a  definition  of  Soviet  absolute  se- 
curity is  both  obsolete  and  dangerous, 
and  must  be  answered  by  the  West 
with  a  clear  message  that  there  are 
costs  to  oppression  in  the  East.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  be  forced  to  under- 
stand that  its  crude  and  brutal  means 
of  controlling  in  Eastern  Europe  are  in 
basic  conflict  with  its  efforts  to  affect 
political  change  in  Western  Europe. 

One  important  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  Czechoslovakia  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets must  be  told  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cably  that  oppression  in  Eastern 
Europe  has  its  price  in  movement  on 
other  East-West  issues  of  interest  to 
the  Soviets.  Surely  the  rigid  Stalinist 
formula— "what's  mine  is  mine,  what's 
yours  is  negotiable"— belongs  to  an 
earlier  era  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
weak  and  insecure. 

In  my  view,  a  Soviet  policy  of  seek- 
ing to  decouple  Western  Europe  from 
the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
suppress  Eastern  Europe  on  the  other 
is  unrealistic  because  the  West  cannot 
and  will  not  discuss  the  future  of 
Europe  without  discussing  the  future 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Germany.  All 
unrealistic  and  one-sided  efforts  must 
be  understood  and  strongly  resisted. 

What  we  need,  then,  is  a  more  cre- 
ative and  more  energetic  American 
foreign  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe 
which  proceed  on  two  levels:  First,  in 
the  short  run  we  must  continue  to  en- 
courage evolutionary,  peaceful  change 
by  giving  preferential  treatment  to 
those  states  in  the  region  which  re- 
spect human  rights  and  those  which 
try  to  distance  themselves  from  at 
least  some  of  the  most  disagreeable  as- 
pects of  Soviet  foreign  policy  (such  as 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan).  Second, 
our  long-term  goals  must  be  achieved 
through  negotiations  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers. We  do  need  patience  and  perse- 
verance. And,  about  all,  we  must  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  its  own 
genuine  security  interests  in  the  sta- 
bility of  Eastern  Europe  would  be 
better  served  by  friendly  and  inde- 
pendent governments  which  more 
closely  reflect  the  aspirations  of  their 
peoples. 

I  believe  in  the  possibility  of  negotia- 
tions because  the  persistent  instability 
of  Eastern  Europe  does  not  serve 
Soviet  interests.  For  whenever  the 
Soviet  Union  felt  compelled  to  inter- 
vene in  Eastern  Europe— in  East 
Berlin  in  1953,  in  Hungary  in  1956, 
and  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968- its  re- 
lations with  the  West  foundered,  the 
prospects  for  genuine  peaceful  coexist- 
ence suffered  a  setback. 

Mr.  President,  my  call  for  a  more 
active  U.S.  diplomatic  effort  on  behalf 
of  freedom,  peace,  and  stability  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  also  based  on  an- 
other lesson  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
experience  of  1968:  That  Soviet  repres- 


sion has  not  diminished  the  powerful 
political  and  social  forces  challenging 
Soviet  authority  in  Eastern  Europe. 
National  self-consciousness  and  a 
yearning  for  independence  have  sur- 
vived the  suppression  of  1968.  The 
signs  of  it  are  still  there  in  Prague  and 
should  be  appreciated  and  applauded. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  public  opin- 
ion in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  The  survey  was  conducted 
by  no  less  than  10  prominent  West  Eu- 
ropean public-opinion  institutes  over  a 
period  of  2  years.  The  respondents,  I 
might  add,  were  all  citizens  of  these 
three  countries  traveling  abroad,  not 
political  refugees  or  emigres,  and  one 
of  the  questions  they  were  asked  was 
this:  Which  political  party  would  you 
favor  if  free  elections  could  be  held 
again?  1  found  the  answers  most  in- 
structive. 

Only  3  percent  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  respondents,  only  6  percent  of 
the  Polish  respondents,  and  only  7 
percent  of  the  Hungarian  respondents 
said  they  favored  the  Communist 
party.  In  all  three  countries,  in  fact 
the  overwhelming  majority  would  sup- 
port such  democratic  parties  as  a 
"Democratic  Socialist  Party,"  a 
"Christian  Democratic  Party,"  or  an 
"Agrarian  Party." 

And  I  was  particularly  gratified  to 
learn  that,  despite  decades  of  indoctri- 
nation, the  young  Czech  and  Slovak 
respondents  included  in  the  survey  ex- 
pressed the  same  political  preferences. 
Like  their  elders— and  like  their  rela- 
tives in  Ohio  I  know  so  well— they 
want  a  free  political  order  that  re- 
spects their  national  cultures,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions. 

With  the  spirit  and  determination 
that  is  theirs,  I  am  sure  that  one  day 
we  shall  see  such  a  free  political  order 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Let  us  work  to  see 
that  it  happens.  It  is  clear  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  can  best  remember 
1968  and  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
"Prague  Spring,"  by  dedicating  our- 
selves to  a  sustained  effort  to  place 
the  unresolved  problems  of  Eastern 
Europe  on  the  agenda  of  East-West 
negotiations.* 


OBER 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  August  recess  I  spent 
a  few  days  fishing  with  my  sons  in 
northern  Minnesota.  I  came  away  with 
my  spirit  refreshed  and  restored  from 
the  time  spent  with  crystal-clear  water 
and  pine-scented  air. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  today  to 
thank  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  es- 
pecially Senator  McClure,  for  their 
continued  and  unwavering  support  of 
funding  for  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  Wilderness  Act— Public 
Law  95-495. 
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I  think  you  will  find  it  interesting,  as 
I  did  to  read  the  article  from  the  Sep- 
tember 12.  1983.  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  "  Ober'  Boundary  Waters" 
Friend,  Cieator  of  a  Magic  Island."  It 
details  a  part  of  the  history  of  preserv- 
ing this  magnificent  wilderness.  Ernest 
Oberholtzer,  diagnosed  as  having  only 
a  year  to  live,  drew  strength  and  long 
life  from  the  boundary  waters  area 
and  dedicated  that  "borrowed"  time  to 
preservation  of  the  wilderness. 

We  are  indebted  to  Obers  vision  and 
leadership  and  to  the  people  that 
worked  with  him.  The  Senate's  yearly 
support,  of  the  act  continues  this  tradi- 
tion. I  request  i>ermission  to  reprint 
the  article  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 

Sept.  12.  19831 

"Obdj"— BoumJABY  Waters'  Priekd. 

Creator  of  a  Magic  Island 

(By  Ted  Hall) 

Rawier.  Minn.— He  left  a  charming  and 
challenging  legacy,  this  Ernest  Oberholtzer 
better  known  as  Ober"  who  was  the  torch- 
bearer  of  the  half-century  crusade  that  res- 
cued the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  from 
the  looters  and  persuaded  a  new  generation 
that  the  alternative  to  treating  our  host- 
planet  kindly  is  to  perish  with  it.  Like  those 
other  pioneer  conservationists.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Gifford  Pinchot.  Aldo  Leopold 
Jay  "Ding"  Darling.  Robert  Marchall  and 
John  Collier,  he  believed  that  wilderness  is 
a  national  treasure  intended  for  a  grander 
purpose  than  to  be  "conquered." 

Ober  came  to  the  Minnesota-Ontario 
boundary  waters  area  at  the  age  of  25  to  see 
for  himself  the  country  then  being  called 
our  last  frontier.  The  year  was  1909  and  he 
was  fresh  out  of  Harvard  two  years  behind 
his  class  because  of  a  long  bout  with  rheu- 
matic fever  that  his  doctor  told  him  had  left 
about  a  year  of  life  in  his  damaged  heart. 
That  remaining  year.  Ober  promised  him- 
self, would  be  well  spent,  and  he  prepared 
for  it  by  reading  the  journals  of  early  travel- 
ers along  the  Minnesota-Canadian  l)oundary 
waters,  our  oldest  east-west  highway  still 
relatively  unchanged. 

Prom  Ely  he  went  into  the  boundary 
waters  and  stayed  until  ice  began  to  glaze 
their  sparkling  surface.  By  now  he  was  able 
to  carry  his  canoe  with  only  a  few  stops  to 
regain  his  wind  on  the  rougher,  longer  por- 
tages. By  now  he  wm  thinking  of  the  next 
summer— and  summers  far  ahead.  By  now 
he  was  convinced  that  this  simple,  vigorous 
outdoor  life  in  the  north  woods— the  gentle, 
long  exercise  of  paddling,  the  more  vigorous 
workouts  on  the  portages  and,  above  all.  the 
serenity  of  wilderness— was  extending  that 
year  of  grace  predicted  by  the  doctor.  He 
worked  that  winter  in  a  Chicago  investment 
brokerage  house,  and  when  the  spring  winds 
blew  in  across  Lake  Michigan,  he  resigned 
his  job  and  returned  to  the  country  that 
promised  new  life. 

Ot>er  had  studied  to  be  a  landscape  archi- 
tect, a  trade  of  little  promise  in  a  country  al 
ready  landscaped  satisfactorily  by  a  passing 
glacier,  and  he  fell  easily  into  another 
trade— that  of  writing  about  this  new  fron- 
tier that  he  now  considered  home.  He 
learned  the  ways  of  the  moose  and  of  the 
still-primitive  Ojlbwa  who  welcomed  his 
friendly  curiosity  about  their  rich,  quiet  cul- 
ture and  shared  with  him  legends  few  white 
men  had — or  have  since — heard.  During  his 


fourth  year  in  the  northland  he  traveled  by 
canoe  from  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  s  Hay  and 
back,  a  journey  only  one  otler  white  man 
had  ever  undertaken. 

That  winter  of  1913  he  lectured  in  Eng 
land  as  the  guest  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  feeding  his  tales  of  the  northland 
to  audiences  hungry  for  new  knowledge  of 
Indians  and  moose.  That  year  of  grace  pre- 
dicted by  his  doctor  was  far  overdrawn  ana 
had  become  one  of  liis  humorous  anecdotes. 
By  now  he  was  spending  winters  as  well  as 
summers  in  this  land  that  had  given  him 
life.  He  supervised  the  construction  of  a 
summer  home  on  a  Rainy  Lake  island  for  a 
former  neighbor  in  his  boyhood  town  of 
Davenport.  Iowa  He  managed  a  farm-resort 
summer  community  on  another  Rainy  Lake 
Lsland  until  its  visionary  owner  lost  courage 
and  abandon*  d  the  project.  He  was  briefly 
in  charge  of  the  marine  machine  shop  and 
boatyard  at  Rainy  lakes  port  village  of 
Ranier.  and  all  the  while  he  continued  his 
canoe  travels  through  the  boundary  lakes 
area  in  quest  of  new  photographs  of  moose 
and  old  legends  of  the  Ojibwa.  by  now  his 
trusting  friends. 

Ober  was  on  his  10th  year  of  borrowed 
time  when  he  staked  out  his  own  little  silver 
of  granite  in  this  granite  land.  It  was  called 
Mallard  Island,  one  of  a  picturesque  group 
of  five  islands,  and  for  the  next  50  years 
this  doomed  man  from  Harvard  made  it  his 
home  and  his  lectern. 

He  made  it.  too.  the  headquarters  for  the 
battle  to  save  the  boundary  waters,  a  battle 
that  began  in  1925  when  Minneapolis 
lumber  baron  and  papermill  tycoon  Edward 
Wellington  Backus  unveiled  his  grand  plan 
to  conquer  the  boundary  waters  wilderness 
for  the  service  of  his  mills.  He  was  in  for  a 
surprise,  for  when  Ober  raised  the  aWm 
the  strongest  response  came  from  Backus' 
own  seat  of  power— Minneapolis— where 
Winstons  and  Winlons  and  Heffelfingers 
and  Heads  and  Kellys  and  Hubacheks  and 
Pillsburys  and  Crosbys  rallied  to  stake  out 
the  public's  long-term  interest  in  the  bound- 
ary waters  wilderness.  "We  preserve  our 
masterpieces  of  art,"  they  declared  in  their 
opening  salvo,  "Why  not  preserve  also  a  few 
masterpieces  of  Primitive  America?" 

That  was  a  good  question  and  the  answers 
came  quickly  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  Quetico-Superior  Council  was  bom.  Its 
supporters  included  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Kermit  Roosevelt,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
Dan  Beard,  Margaret  Culkin  Barming, 
Stuart  Chase,  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  John  Collier. 
Dr.  John  H.  Pinley,  Judge  Kennesaw  Moun- 
tain Landis,  Arthur  E.  Morgan.  John  P. 
Marquaind,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead.  Viljalmur  Stefansson.  Carl 
Sandburg  and  Stewart  Edward  White.  Its 
work  horses  were  Ober.  as  president  and 
secretary;  Frederick  S.  Winston,  who 
manned  the  council's  tiny  office  on  the  12th 
floor  of  the  Flour  Exchange  in  Minneapolis: 
Charles  S.  Kelly  and  Frank  Brooke  Huba- 
chek.  whose  law  office,  first  in  Minneapolis 
and  later  in  Chicago,  provided  the  follow- 
through  on  the  legal  and  lobbying  front, 
and  Sewell  Tappan  Tyng.  whose  access  to 
the  White  House  made  him  the  council's 
chief  troubleshooter. 

The  long,  wearing  battle  for  the  Quetico- 
Superior  boundary  waters  has  been  well 
chronicled  by  Newell  Searle  in  "The  Fight 
for  Quetico-Superior— A  LLnd  Set  Apart. " 
published  by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Soci- 
ety. Let  us  simply  note  that  through  all 
that  long  l>attle.  Ernest  Oberholtzers  Mal- 
lard Island  in  Rainy  Lake  was  the  real  head- 
quarters— the    touchstone— for    the    battle. 


£.nd  upon  his  death  in  1977  at  the  age  of  93 
friends  steered  his  island  home  into  the 
foundation  he  had  set  up  a  dozen  years  ear- 
lier to  carry  on  his  quiet  work  as  teaicher. 
friend  of  wilderness  and  Indian,  friend  of 
art  and  literature  and  music  and.  above  all, 
iriend  of  all  people. 

The  restoration  of  Obers  magic  island  to 
his  shipshape  standards  is  nearly  completed 
and  recently  two  dozen  of  his  old  friends 
and  neighbors  came  to  see  again  this  special 
place  and  help  plan  its  future.  Already  it 
has  resumed  Ober's  hospitality  to  Indians 
and  scholars  and  fellow-conservationists;  to 
handicapped  young  adults,  to  writers  and 
artists.  Of  this,  the  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors now  approve. 

And  they  offer  good  memories  and  good 
suggestions:  Try  to  keep  it  the  interesting 
"mix"  of  people  that  came  there  with  Ober 
as  their  host.  Winston  Schmidt  said.  Use  it. 
but  use  it  the  way  Ober  used  it.  he  adds. 
Bud  Schlick  suggests  that  its  use  to  help  the 
Indian  might  be  balanced  by  its  use  to  help 
the  white  man  learn  from  the  Indian,  a  two- 
way  street,  and  Jim  Banks,  one  of  Ober's 
many  younger  Indian  friends  and  travel 
companions,  agrees. 

The  conversation  is  lively  and  lasts  until 
the  witching  hour  when  mosquitoes  ride 
their  brooms  into  battle.  Keep  it  small  and 
uninstitutional,  we  heard,  and  stay  out  of 
the  involimtary  restaurant-and-hotel  role 
that  would  sap  the  Oberholtzer  Founda- 
tion's meager  income;  consider  it  a  suffi- 
cient role  for  the  little  foundation  to  perpet- 
uate the  magic  spell  of  Ober's  island  and 
make  that  its  contribution  to  a  rattling 
world. 

Thus  it  comes  together,  this  legacy,  Ober's 
dream  for  his  Mallard  Island  pieced  togeth- 
er by  friends  like  these  assembled  on  the 
deck  of  his  house-boat-kitchen,  friends  who 
heard  him  say  that  it  should  be  a  place 
where  tired  musicians  could  come  to  restore 
themselves,  a  place  where  in  a  crowding 
world  Indians  could  always  come  to  camp,  a 
place  where  writers  could  come  to  escape 
the  maddening  crowd,  as  did  John  P.  Mar- 
quand  and  Sewell  Tyng  and  John  Bakeless 
and  Kit  Bakeless,  a  place  where  youth  could 
take  sights  on  a  wider  horizon.  Ober's  un- 
ending little  university. 

In  the  night  that  followed  this  gathering 
of  Ober's  friends,  the  sununer  waves  ap- 
plauded softly  against  the  granite  shore  and 
the  loons  said  Bravo.  The  northern  lights 
danced  a  message,  too,  and  that  made  it 
seem  unanimous,  this  response  to  an  eve- 
ning's report  on  Ober's  legacy,  Ober's  chal- 
lenge.* 


HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  His- 
panic Heritage  Week,  being  celebrated 
this  week,  provides  all  of  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  spe- 
cial contributions  made  by  Hispanic 
Americans  to  our  society,  and  to  recog- 
nize their  many  achievements.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  reflect  upon  the 
work  that  still  needs  to  be  done  in 
order  to  insure  Hispanic  Americans  a 
place  of  equality  in  our  society. 

The  Hispanic  community  is  this  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  minority  group. 
Its  members  are  known  for  their  self- 
pride,  self-respect,  and  for  their  depth 
of  human  compassion.  The  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  gains  achieved  by 
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Hispanic  Americans  deserve  our  com- 
mendation and  respect. 

It  is  clear  that  Hispanic  Americans 
can  have  a  real  impact  in  shaping  this 
country's  future.  First,  however,  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done  to  provide 
these  citizens  with  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  in  housing,  in  the 
work  force,  and  in  every  other  sector 
of  our  society.  While  this  Nation  has 
sought  to  address  past  inequities  by  in- 
stituting such  laws  as  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  fair  housing  laws,  equal 
employment  opportunity  laws,  and 
other  civil  rights  legislation,  we  must 
continue  the  fight  for  equality. 

Cultural  diversity  and  pluralism 
have  always  been  integral  parts  of  the 
American  heritage.  While  preserving 
those  ethnic  origins  and  traditions 
which  distinguish  the  Hispanic  culture 
from  all  other  groups,  we  must  also 
renew  our  pledge  to  do  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans—and all  of  this  country's  minori- 
ty citizens— have  the  skills  and  oppor- 
tunities required  to  participate  fully 
and  equally  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  community  of 
163,000  Hispanic  Americans  residing  in 
my  own  State  of  Michigan.  I  salute 
their  strong  commitment  to  the 
family,  their  willingness  to  work  hard 
for  their  livelihood,  and  the  persever- 
ance, patience,  and  determination  with 
which  they  pursue  their  objectives. 
The  contributions  of  Michigan's  His- 
panic community  to  our  State  and  to 
the  Nation  are  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged and  deeply  appreciated.* 


ing  on  water  projects.  I  understand  how  un- 
certainty could  result  from  apparent  differ- 
ences between  testimony  of  William  Gia- 
nelli.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  and  the  recent  letter  to  you  from 
Interior  Secretary  James  Watt. 

Secretary  Watt's  letter  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Gianelli's  testimony  are  not  incon- 
sistent. In  his  June  15  testimony  dealing 
with  S.  1031,  Mr.  Gianelli  presented  to  you 
the  curent  thinking  of  the  Administration. 
This  interim  policy  will  be  applied  until  con- 
sensus is  reached  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  When  Mr.  Watt 
spoke  of  establishing  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments on  a  case-by-case  basis,  he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  method  of  financing  the  non-fed- 
eral share  of  construction  costs.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  Mr.  Gianelli's  statement  that 
long-term  cost-sharing  policies  for  flood 
control  and  irrigation  will  consider  the  abili- 
ty of  project  sponsors  to  raise  capital  during 
the  construction  period.  Where  doing  so 
would  place  an  undue  burden  on  them,  a 
portion  of  the  non-federal  share  could  be 
federally  financed,  provided  that  repayment 
includes  appropriate  Interest. 

Secretary  Watt's  letter  also  stated  that 
current  repayment  requirements  would 
remain  in  effect.  This  statement  reaffirmed 
the  Administration's  commitment  to  honor 
existing  repayment  contracts  on  facilities  al- 
ready under  construction  or  completed.  The 
new  policy  applies  to  all  facilities  which  are 
not  yet  under  construction  and  for  which 
repayment  contracts  have  not  been  signed. 

Please  contact  me  If  you  have  further 
questions. 

Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. m 


and  promote  equality  are  not  ignored 
or  imdermined.  Further,  we  must 
assure  all  citizens  that  our  committ- 
ment to  arms  control  and  peaceful  co- 
existence with  other  nations  is  un- 
questionable. Jobs,  peace,  and  freedom 
are  fundamental  to  the  American 
creed. 

Mr.  President,  the  1983  march  com- 
memorates a  moment  in  history  and 
challenges  us  to  make  the  dream  a  re- 
ality for  all  Americans.  I  congratulate 
the  organizers  of  the  march  and  I 
commend  all  those  individuals  who 
came  to  take  part  in  history.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  VIEW- 
WATER  PROJECT  COST  SHAR- 
ING 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  issue  that  is  now  before  the 
Congress  concerns  the  question  of  cost 
sharing  on  water  resources  develop- 
ment projects.  During  the  recess,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  that  discussed  this 
policy  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Because  these  questions  are  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources in  its  evaluation  on  S.  1739, 
and  in  order  to  help  explain  this  situa- 
tion to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I 
ask  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stockman's 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Executive  Office 
OF  THE  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  5,  19S3. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  28,   1983,  in  which  you  re- 
quested clarification  of  the  Administration's 
position  on  increased  non-federal  cost  shar- 


MARCH  FOR  THE  DREAM 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  28,  1983,  more  than  250,000 
people  gathered  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial to  commemorate  the  1963  "March 
on  Washington."  Buses  came  from  347 
cities  across  the  country  carrying 
pride,  frustration,  memories  from  the 
past  and  hope  for  the  future.  Twenty 
years  after  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  came  to  Washington  and  told 
America  that  he  had  a  dream,  thou- 
sands of  individuals  returned  to  reaf- 
firm that  dream  and  to  tell  this  ad- 
ministration that  for  too  many,  it  re- 
mains a  dream  deferred. 

The  demands  and  concerns  of  those 
who  came  to  this  city  20  years  ago 
were  so  basic  and  so  fundamental  that 
the  rightousness  of  the  cause  needed 
no  justification.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  march,  "Jobs.  Peace  and  Free- 
dom," appeared  more  complex,  but  the 
message  was  simple:  The  freedom,  eco- 
nomic security,  and  peaceful  existence 
of  all  people  is  basic  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  safeguard  the  dream. 
We  must  insure  that  the  rights  of  all 
Americans  are  guaranteed  and  we 
cannot  seek  simple  solutions  to  com- 
plex issues.  We  must  eliminate  obso- 
lete laws  from  our  statutes  that  deny 
women  economic  security.  We  must 
guarantee  that  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions enacted  to  protect  civil  rights 


VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
VISTA  volunteers  who  have  worked 
with  a  locally  sponsored  project  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  called  the  Neighbor- 
hood Design  Center,  Inc.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Design  Center  is  a  nonprofit 
agency  that  has  been  providing  archi- 
tectural and  planning  assistance  to 
low-income  community  groups  since 
1968. 

In  1971,  the  first  VISTA  volimteers 
were  assigned  to  NDC  on  a  full-time 
basis  to  increase  the  capability  of  low- 
income  people  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  own  lives.  Together  they 
helped  with  the  design  and  completion 
of  over  200  community  projects,  worth 
up  to  $25,000  annually.  The  volun- 
teers' skills  were  augmented  by  profes- 
sional planners  and  architects,  as  well 
as  students  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Morgan  State  University, 
the  Conununity  College  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  Maryland  Art  Institute. 

Unfortunately,  the  Neighborhood 
Design  Center  was  without  VISTA  vol- 
unteers from  1976  to  1981.  Last  year, 
however,  NDC  received  VISTA  sup- 
port, which  enabled  the  community  to 
undertake  a  low-cost/no-cost  weather- 
ization  and  training  program.  The 
1983  VISTA  volunteers  are  once  again 
contributing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Neighborhood  Design  Center  for  the 
community  revitalization  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore,  I  give  public  recognition  to 
the  tremendous  contributions  VISTA 
volunteers  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  in  the  effective  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experience  on  which  further 
exchanges  can  be  built.* 


U.S.  AMBASSADORS 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Washingtoni- 
an  magazine,  published  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  there  appeared  an  article 
criticizing  several  U.S.  Ambassadors.  I 
happen  to  know  two  of  these  Ambassa- 
dors personally  and  I  happen  to  have 
had  more  than  just  a  casual  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  work  of  both  of 
them. 
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First,  Ambassador  Mark  Austad,  our 
representative  in  Norway,  is  doing  an 
excellent,  outstanding  job  in  that 
country.  I  can  personally  attest  to  this 
after  having  made  a  recent  trip  there 
on  Senate  business.  I  spoke  to  mem- 
bers of  their  Government,  Norwegian 
military,  and  business  at  many  levels 
and  found  nothing  but  great  praise  for 
him.  Mr.  Austad,  naturally,  was  con- 
cerned about  the  article  and  he  wrote 
Mr.  John  McClean  relative  to  it.  In 
the  interest  of  fairness,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  a  copy  of 
an  article.  "The  Best  Diplomacy," 
written  in  February  1983,  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

Also,  I  ask  that  an  article  relative  to 
Mr.  Austad  from  another  publication 
be  printed  at  this  point  together  with 
an  article  translated  from  a  Norwegian 
paper. 

The  documents  follow: 

Embassy  of  the 
United  States  or  Amehica. 
Oslo.  Norway,  Aug.  1.  1983. 
Mr.  John  McClean, 
Chicago  Tribune.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McClean:  As  a  follow-up  to  our 
recent  telephone  conversation,  I  hereby 
submit  a  few  more  thoughts  on  your  recent 
article  in  the  Washingtonian  magazine.  As  I 
mentioned.  I  feel  you  did  me  a  severe  injus- 
tice. What  you  can  do  about  it,  I  do  not 
know.  Hopefully,  you  are  a  fair  and  honest 
human  being.  I  will  have  to  leave  it  to  you 
how  to  correct  your  erroneous  report. 

I  can  only  assume  you  were  "spoon  fed" 
those  falsehoods  by  someone  who  resents 
my  standing  up  for  our  country.  The  very 
thing  for  which  you  commend  your  select 
Ambassadorial  group  is  that  for  which  you 
condemn  me.  I  have  disagreed  with  the 
State  Department  when  I  needed  to.  and  I 
have  spoken  up  when  the  U.S.  Government 
is  getting  unfairly  vilified  in  the  media  or  by 
the  "out"  party. 

Let  me  take  your  article  point  by  point.  I 
was  not  reappointed  to  Norway.  I  served 
hard  and  faithfully  in  Finland.  As  a  result.  I 
am  proudly  and  humbly  the  only  U.S.  Am- 
bassador ever  to  receive  their  so-called 
Icnighthood  or  the  Order  of  the  White  Rose. 
I'm  told  my  successors  still  have  a  problem 
with  the  record  I  made.  (If  you  want  evi- 
dence, please  call  the  Finnish  Ambassador 
to  Washington  who  knew  my  work.  You 
should  know  him  anyway.) 

As  you  know,  there  are  very  few  political 
appointees  who  get  a  second  go-round.  I  did 
not  work  for  Ronald  Reagan"s  election.  I 
never  gave  five  cents  toward  it.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  worked  hard  for  John  Connally. 

I'm  told  there  were  more  applicants  for 
Norway  than  any  other  post.  One  had  raised 
five  million  dollars  for  the  Senate  election 
committee  and  was  strongly  supported  by 
Laxalt.  Baker,  etc.  I  don't  know  why  I  was 
called,  but  it  was  my  life's  dream  and  I  joy- 
ously accepted. 

I  suppose  my  language  capability  helped, 
my  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  my  past 
record  must  have  played  a  part.  At  any  rate. 
I  am  here  and  working  my  head  off  trying 
to  do  a  job. 

The  second  error:  "His  wide-ranging 
attack  on  the  Norwegian  media  and  govern- 
ment." Truth:  I  have  done  neither!  Shortly 
after  arrival.  I  journeyed  to  the  frozen 
north  to  witness  first  hand  several  thousand 
19-year  old  U.S.  Marines  slogging  through 


waist-deep  miserable  slush,  snow  and  ice- 
sleeping  15  to  a  tent,  on  hard  boards,  facing 
stupifying  15'  below  temperatures,  with 
frost  bite  the  norm.  They  were  eagerly 
giving  all  they  had  to  prepare  for  NATO's 
defense  of  Norway.  A  small  Social  Demo- 
cratic group  led  by  a  known  strong  leftist 
voted  39  to  38  urging  the  U.S.  to  stay  out  of 
Norway  because  we  were  involved  in  El  Sal- 
vador. When  queried  by  reporters.  I  made 
two  simple  observations.  One,  I  did  not  feel 
it  represented  the  people  of  Norway:  two.  I 
quoted  Emerson,  addressing  the  39.  saying. 
"Be  careful  what  you  want,  you  may  get  it. " 

All  hell  broke  loose  led  by  the  Social 
Democrats  all  over  the  land.  Several  respon- 
sible papers  apologized  later  (Arthur  Burns 
was  twice  as  strong  in  a  similar  situation  a 
few  days  earlier).  A  day  later,  accompanied 
by  the  Norwegian  Chief  of  Defense.  I  was 
accused  of  stepping  over  a  Labor  group  wait- 
ing as  standbys  on  a  SAS  flight.  I  arrived 
late  and  took  my  seat.  The  Social  Democrat- 
ic paper  jumped  on  me  again.  The  next  day 
they  apologized  as  SAS  provide  them  with  a 
confirmed  reservation  made  two  weeks  earli- 
er. My  problems  with  the  Labor  Party 
stemmed  from  a  predecessor  labeling  me  as 
a  ultra  rightist.  They  were  waiting  for  me! 
As  a  broadcaster,  in  30  years  I  never  once 
took  part  in  politics. 

Error  three:  "He  recently  assailed  the  na- 
tion's news  media  for  lopsided  reporting  on 
Central  America."  Truth:  I  did  criticize  the 
reporting  but  never  publicly.  (It  was  recent- 
ly divulged  that  two  Norwegian  reporters 
were  graduates  of  a  training  camp  in  Cuba 
and  are  regarded  as  communists.  Mind  you, 
they  are  now  regarded  on  television  as  Latin 
American  experts). 

Error  four:  "He  and  his  aids  complained 
directly  to  two  papers  about  their  reporters 
in  the  U.S."  Truth:  Your  informant  com- 
plained to  me  personally  about  this  on  a 
visit  I  made  to  the  U.S.  with  King  Olav.  I 
hadn't  heard  of  it.  but  said  I  would  check  it 
out.  I  did.  and  my  Press  Attache  was  right. 
I.  however,  had  had  no  part  in  it.  It  hap- 
pened prior  to  my  arrival.  The  fellow  who 
obviously  fed  you  some  of  your  material  is 
known  as  perhaps  the  most  anti-U.S.  report- 
er in  Scandinavia.  I  have  yet  to  see  anything 
but  venom  about  the  U.S.  come  from  his  re- 
porting. Now  he  has  misled  you. 

Error  five:  "He  has  created  a  backlash 
against  the  U.S.  in  a  country  which  didn't 
have  a  hint  of  anti-Americanism  before." 
Truth:  This  is  the  most  idiotic-ridiculous 
charge  of  all.  Norway  during  Vietnam  and 
early  EI  Salvador  days  was  a  scene  of  regu- 
lar demonstrations.  While  I  was  in  Finland 
in  1974-77.  Norway  was.  next  to  Sweden,  a 
hotbed  of  anti-Americanism.  Surely  you 
must  question  the  veracity  of  your  quoted 
Norwegian  diplomat  to  make  such  a  prepos- 
terous charge.  I  urge  you  to  question  his 
politics  and  motives.  It  might  help. 

That  is  five  errors  in  as  many  paragraphs. 

Let  me  brag  a  bit. 

—I  have  collected  two  million  kroner  to 
send  Norwegian  doctors,  nurses  and  techni- 
cians to  the  United  States  to  study  heart 
surgery— a  major  problem  in  Norway. 

—  I  am  in  the  process  of  building  a  nation- 
al memorial  grove  to  peace  in  memory  of 
the  first  American  to  die  in  World  War  II.  It 
happened  in  Dombas.  Norway.  I  will  at  the 
same  time  recognize  100  other  Americans 
who  were  buried  in  Norwegian  soil. 

—I  have  travelled  the  country  over  many 
times,  claiming  President  Reagan  called  me 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Norway— not  Oslo.  I 
take  my  country  team  en  masse  usually 
sponsored   by   local   papers.   We   see   labor 


union  leaders,  business  people,  speak  at 
schools,  visit  the  home  guard,  see  factories 
and  hospitals.  We  have  made  about  a  dozen 
such  visits  this  year  alone. 

—I  am  making  a  full-length  16  MM  film 
on  my  mi.ssion  to  Norway  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Geographic  Society.  I 
made  a  similar  film  on  Finland  and  showed 
it  to  over  six  million  Americans  in  lecture 
halls  and  on  television.  An  Ambassador's 
main  job  is  reporting.  Believe  me.  this  tech- 
nique is  unorthodox,  but  it  works! 

I  am  enclosing  some  material  to  back  up 
my  claims.  Hopefully  you  will  take  note  and 
try  to  right  a  wrong  I  just  don't  deserve.  As 
final  proof,  you  will  be  welcome  to  come  to 
this  Embassy  in  spite  of  the  harm  you  have 
done  me.  None  of  your  victims  were  from 
Washington  and  do  not  feel  the  impact  of  a 
well-read  magazine  in  my  beloved  old  home 
town.  I  do  and  it  unfairly  smarts! 
Yours  truly, 

Mark  E.  Austad, 

Ambassador. 

[Aftenpostcn.  Feb.  14,  1983] 

The  Best  Diplomacy 

(By  Elisabeth  Engesland) 

The  setting  for  the  presentation  of  the 
American  Ambassador  Mark  Evans  Austad's 
"Heart  Fund  "  was  indeed  catchy  and  fes- 
tive. The  recipient  were  the  National  Asso- 
ciation and  The  Norwegian  Council  for  Car- 
diovascular Diseases,  and  the  presentation 
took  place  in  Klingenberg  movie  theater  in 
Oslo.  The  United  States  Air  Force  Concert 
Band  in  Europe  gave  a  fine  concert  for  a 
full  movie  hall,  and  the  audience  numbered 
many  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund.  The 
band  played  many  good,  old  Glenn  Miller 
tunes,  catchy  rock  rhythms  and  Sousa 
marches. 

The  "Heart  Fund"  which  Is  now  ap- 
proaching two  million  Norwegian  kroner, 
was  presented  to  the  grateful  chairman  of 
cardiovascular  diseases.  Prof.  Dr.  Med.  Per 
Lund-Johansen  and  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional A.ssociation  for  Popular  Health.  Dr. 
Med.  Liv  Storstein. 

I  hope  that  the  "Heart  Fund  "  will  give 
new  hopes  to  many  Norwegian  heart  pa- 
tients, said  Ambassador  Austad  who  re- 
ceived much  applause  for  his  speech  in  Nor- 
wegian. He  also  expressed  great  optimism 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  Norwe- 
gian/American heart  project.  We  will  all 
benefit  from  this  exchange  of  expertise  and 
ideas  provided  by  this  project,  said  Ambas- 
sador Austad.  He  added  that  there  Is  a  great 
distance  between  the  ususal  diplomatic  ac- 
tivities such  as  politics,  economy  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  initiative  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  heart  fund. 

But  perhaps  this  is  the  best  type  of  diplo- 
macy in  the  long  run.  said  the  American  am- 
bassador who  expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks 
to  all  the  contributors,  the  American  Cul- 
tural Attache.  Mr.  Terry  Kneebone.  and  to 
Aftenposten  for  their  cooperation  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  fund. 

Both  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  for 
Cardiovascular  Diseases.  Professor  Per 
Lund-Johansen.  and  Dr.  Med.  Liv  Storstein 
from  the  National  Association  for  Public 
Health,  thanked  the  Ambassador  most  sin- 
cerely and  presented  him  with  both  a  gift 
and  flowers.  The  gift  was  most  appropriate, 
a  reproduction  of  Edvard  Munch's  "The 
Girl  with  the  Heart."  We  regret  that  we 
can"t  give  you  the  original,  said  Per  Lund- 
Johansen.  It  was  not  for  sale. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  ambassador  of  a 
foreign  country  takes  the  Initiative  to  any- 


thing like  this.  Such  an  initiative  is  unique 
and  will  benefit  many  Norwegian  heart  pa- 
tients because  the  newest  treatment  meth- 
ods will  now  be  made  available  to  Norwegian 
health  personnel,  said  the  grateful  recipi- 
ents. A  very  promising  start  for  this  year"s 
cardiovascular  drive  starting  1  March. 

As  part  of  the  program.  Ambassador 
Austad  gave  a  glass  bear  to  two  prominent 
American  doctors.  Dr.  Floyd  D.  Loop  who  is 
a  heart  surgeon,  and  Dr.  John  R.  Kramer 
who  is  a  cardiologist.  Both  are  from  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  They  got  this  gift  for  their  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  the  presentation 
and  in  an  American/Norwegian  meeting  at 
Rikshospitalet  on  Monday. 

The  omnipresent  Erik  Bye  acted  as  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  as  he  himself  said 
after  the  first  part  of  the  concert:  This  was 
so  much  fun  that  I  might  join  the  army 
again. 

The  following  companies  and  individuals 
have  contributed  to  the  Heart  Fund:  Amoco 
Norway  Oil  Company.  ARCO  Norway.  Inc.. 
Bergen  Bank.  Kreditkassen.  Coca  Cola 
Norge  A/S.  Conoco  Norway  Inc.,  Den  norske 
Creditbank,  Esso  Norway  Inc.,  Fellesbanken 
A/S,  Mr.  Bjornar  Fredriksen,  Gjensidige 
Norsk  Skadeforsikring/Livsforsikringssels- 
kapet  Gjensidige,  J.  L.  Tiedemanns  Tobaks- 
fabrik,  Mr.  Paul  Jensen,  Mr.  Asbjorn 
Larsen,  Lautitz  Kloseter,  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  Mobil  Exploration 
Norway  Inc.,  Northwest  Orient  Airlines, 
Olav  Thon,  Phillips  Petroleum  Company 
Norway,  Royal  Caribbean  Cruise  Line,  Sel- 
vaag  Bygg,  Sev.  Dahl  Assurance  kontor  A/S, 
Storebrand  Insurance  Company  Ltd.,  Sverre 
Ditlev  Simonsen  &  Co.,  Tenneco  Norge.  Tor- 
vald  Klaveness  &  Co..  A/S  Wilh.  Wilhelm- 
sen  Enterprises  Ltd.  The  total  amount  is 
now  approaching  two  million  kroner.  One 
has  also  received  four  round  trip  tickets 
Oslo/Phoenix,  Arizona. 

On  the  Job:  Ambassador  Austad  Is  All 

Heart,  Norwegians  Are  Saying 

(By  Bamett  B.  Lester) 

Ambassador  Mark  Evans  Austad,  66,  a  vet- 
eran of  two  heart  bypass  operations,  has 
helped  raise  $238,000  to  enable  Norwegian 
heart  specialists,  nurses  and  technicians  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  study.  Norwe- 
gian newspapers  are  hailing  Mr.  Austads  ef- 
forts as  "'the  best  diplomacy."  And  they 
refer  to  the  "Austad  fund,"  to  which  Norwe- 
gian and  American  business  firms  have  been 
making  contributions.  The  International 
Heart  Foundation  in  Phoenix  and  Cleveland 
Clinic  have  offered  to  serve  as  hosts  for  the 
Norwegians  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Austad,  a  former  Mormon  missionary 
in  Norway,  presented  the  check  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Council  for  Heart  and  Cardiovascu- 
lar Diseases.  He  said  he  was  motivated  by 
his  "personal  debt  to  heart  specialists." 

The  ambassador  is  also  a  former  radio  and 
TV  commentator  and  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent for  Metromedia  in  Washington.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  1968  presidential  inaugural 
ball  and  vice  chairman  for  the  1972  inaugu- 
ral. And  he  has  traveled  widely.  Heart  spe- 
cialists have  helped  him  to  maintain  his 
busy  schedule. 

So  when  Norwegian  cardiologists  told  him, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Oslo  last  year, 
that  there  was  "a  major  need"  to  have  medi- 
cal personnel  spend  time  with  their  Ameri- 
can colleagues,  to  learn  the  latest  methods 
for  treating  severe  cases,  the  ambassador  de- 
cided to  make  a  personal  appeal  for  contri- 
butions. 

The  heart  fund  is  only  one  of  his  incur- 
sions into  public  diplomacy.  When  he  served 


as  U.S.  envoy  to  Finland.  1975-77.  he  trav- 
eled around  the  country  with  a  16-mm 
Bolex  camera  and  personally  filmed  a  75- 
minute  travelogue.  'An  American  Ambassa- 
dor's Mission  to  Finland."  It  was  shown  on 
Finnish  television  and  at  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society"s  lecture  series  here  in  Con- 
stitution Hall. 

"For  my  efforts  (as  a  cameraman).  I  was 
forced  to  pay  some  frighteningly  high 
costs.""  Mr.  Austad  recalled.  "While  skimo- 
biling  across  Lake  Inari.  to  film  ice-fishing, 
the  40-below-zero  cold  froze  my  eyeballs, 
blinding  me  for  more  than  a  week.  Also, 
pike  sport-fishing  in  the  middle  of  the  Finn- 
ish archipelago  cost  me  a  badly  mangled  left 
thumb;  a  rescue  helicopter  was  forced  to 
pick  me  up  and  drop  me  close  to  a  surgeon's 
scalpel  for  repair.  Then,  filming  a  Finnish 
icebreaker  cutting  through  eight  feet  of 
Baltic  ice  on  a  blustery  Arctic  day  left  me 
with  a  camera  trigger  finger  so  cold  I 
couldn't  feel  the  button.  But  because  it 
worked  so  well  in  Finland.  I"m  doing  an- 
other film— on  Norway. " 

Mr.  Austad.  who  is  cameraman,  script- 
writer and  narrator,  added:  "This  oil-rich, 
vital,  northern  wing  of  NATO— this  land  of 
unending  vistas— makes  a  cameraman  ec- 
static with  the  possibilities."' 

Ambassador  in  Drammen 
The  Ambassador  will  be  tickled  over  this 
editorial.  I'll  translate,  since  it  is  unprece- 
dented. (Monday  5.2.  p.  3)  Headline:  Not 
Only  Austad. 

"There  are  many  countries  that  call  them- 
selves democratic.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
whether  a  person  comes  from  a  democratic 
country,  just  ask  him  whether  the  people  in 
that  country  have  the  right  to  chose." 

It  was  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Norway,  Mark  Evands  Austad.  who  said  this 
to  students  at  the  Drammen  High  School 
recently.  News  reports  from  the  meeting  say 
the  students  were  quite  impressed  with  the 
open  and  humorous  ambassador.  He  has 
asked  for  tough  questions,  and  he  got  them: 
Why  is  Reagan's  defense  budget  so  high, 
why  cuts  are  made  in  the  social  sector? 
What  the  CIA  have  to  do  with  the  murder 
in  Chile?  How  come  Sweden  and  Finland 
manage  outside  NATO? 

Such  confrontations  are  useful.  We  have  a 
suggestion  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Norway:  Shouldn't  he  also  visit  the  high 
schools  and  expose  himself  to  a  round  of 
tough  questions?  Such  a  confrontation 
would  be  very  useful,  especially  for  those 
who  love  to  mention  the  two  superpowers  in 
the  same  breath  and  practically  with  the 
same  characterization. 


diplomatic  skill,  but  for  his  wide-ranging  at- 
tacks on  the  Norwegian  media  and  govern- 
ment. He  recently  assailed  that  nation's 
news  media  for  its  reporting  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Central  America.  He  and  his  aides 
complained  directly  to  two  newspapers 
about  their  reporters  in  the  United  States. 
And  his  public  criticism  of  the  Norwegian 
government  for  failing  to  send  observers  to 
last  year's  elections  in  El  Salvador  caused  a 
row  throughout  the  country,  eliciting  exten- 
sive media  comment  and  a  debate  in  the 
Norwegian  parliament. 

Effectively  representing  U.S.  policy  is  an 
ambassador's  primary  job,  but  Austad's 
broadsides,  as  one  diplomat  in  Norway  puts 
it,  have  created  a  backlash  against  the  U.S. 
in  a  country  "which  didn't  have  a  hint  of 
anti-Americanism  before." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Because  of  Ari- 
zona's close  proximity  to  Mexico,  as 
well  as  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I 
know  the  reaction  of  the  people  in 
that  country  to  Ambassador  James 
Gavin.  Not  only  is  he  doing  an  out- 
standing job,  he  is  well  liked  and  re- 
spected, and  I  hope  he  will  continue  in 
that  position  for  a  long  time. 

I  can  say  that  both  of  these  men  are 
doing  a  good  job  and  articles  such  as 
appeared  in  the  Washingtonian  should 
not  be  printed  without  more  re- 
search.* 


Mark  Evans  Austad,  Norway 
The  Mark  Evans  Show,  which  aired  on 
Washington  television  in  the  1950s,  hasn't 
played  so  well  in  Norway,  where  Mark 
Evans  Austad  is  on  his  second  tour  as  U.S. 
ambassador.  A  champion  of  Republican 
causes,  he  was  first  appointed  to  the  post  by 
President  Ford  and  returned  to  it  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Austad  had  first-hand  experience  in  his 
host  country— he  served  in  Norway  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  from  1936  to  1939.  He  became  a  radio 
broadcaster  in  Washington  in  the  late  1940s, 
was  the  Morning  Man  with  WTOP  in  the 
'50s,  and  had  been  a  vice  president  of  Metro- 
media Inc.  since  1958. 

Unfortunately,  Austad's  media  exposure 
has  not  been  limited  to  Washington.  He  has 
received  plenty  in  Norway,  too— not  for  his 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Repu- 
bic  of  South  Africa  is  surely  one  of  the 
world's  most  controversial  societies 
and  governments,  yet  few  informed 
persons  doubt  the  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic importance  of  South  Africa  to 
the  United  States,  the  rest  of  Africa, 
or  indeed  the  free  world  in  general. 
For  years,  the  term  and  institution 
"apartheid"  has  been  the  source  of 
controversy  and  misunderstanding  in 
this  country  and  others  about  the 
nature  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  and  these  misunderstandings 
have  led  to  serious  errors  in  the  for- 
mulation of  our  policy  toward  and  re- 
lationship with  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lejeune,  in  an  article 
in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of 
August  16,  1983,  knowledgeably  dis- 
cusses the  history  of  apartheid  and  its 
meaning  in  South  African  history  and 
politics.  I  commend  Mr.  Lejeune's  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  as  a  means  of  un- 
derstanding the  background  to  one  of 
the  most  important  and  difficult  for- 
eign policy  issues  of  our  time.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug. 

16,  1983] 

Pretoria  Doesn't  Intend  To  Go  the  Way 

OF  Rhodesia 

Apartheid  is  a  liberal  invention:  that  is,  it 
was  liberal  doctrine  which  caused  apartheid 
to  be  invented.  If  the  modern  world  had 
been  satisfied  with  Cecil  Rhodes's  prescrip- 
tion of  "equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men," 
there    might    have    been    much    argument 
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about  degrees  of  civilisation  but  it  would  not 
have  been  considered  necessary  to  devise  a 
scheme  under  which  everybody,  however 
uncivilised,  could  participate  In  the  process- 
es of  government. 

The  word  'apartheid."  like  the  word  'fas- 
cism." Is  used  so  often,  outside  South  Africa, 
as  a  mere  term  of  abuse  that  its  real  mean- 
ing tends  to  be  obscured:  but  no  one  can  un- 
derstand modem  South  Africa  who  does  not 
appreciate,  imaginatively,  that,  far  from 
being  the  invention  of  wicked  men  to  keep 
the  blacks  down,  apartheid  was  the  inven- 
tion of  godly  men  trying  to  find  a  way  in 
which  the  blacks  could  safely  be  given  polit- 
ical opportunity. 

It  was  an  attempt,  by  no  means  unlngen- 
ious,  to  satisfy  two  Incompatible  require- 
ments. The  first,  which  in  any  other  period 
of  human  history  would  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  is  that  the  heartland  of  South 
Africa  must  remain  in  civilised  hands:  must, 
in  effect,  be  controlled  by  the  people  who 
created  it  as  it  is  today,  making  it  as  Euro- 
pean as  though  its  were  part  of  Surrey.  The 
second,  peculiarly  modem,  requirement  is 
that  the  relatively  uncivilised  black  majori- 
ty must  all,  immediately,  be  given  votes. 
How  to  reconcile  these  propositions? 
Answer:  split  the  territory  up  so  that  every- 
body has  a  vote  somewhere,  but  the  whites 
are  not  swamped  and  no  black  tribe  domi- 
nates another. 

In  practice,  this  neat  scheme  raises  huge, 
probably  fatal,  difficulties,  about  which  we 
all  know.  Some  of  them  conspicuously  the 
problem  of  detribalised  urban  blacks,  seem 
never  to  have  been  properly  thought  out: 
but  when  Dr.  Verwoerd  said  on  British  tele- 
vision, after  South  Africa  had  been  forced 
from  the  Commonwealth,  that  "apartheid 
means  good  neighbourliness,"  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere.  His  failure  to  understand  the 
derision  which  that  remark  would  cause  was 
entirely  characteristic  of  the  Afrikaners' 
lack  of  sophistication,  the  illusions  they  had 
about  how  the  Western  world  could  be  per- 
suaded to  see  South  Africa. 

Conversely,  the  outside  world  has  not  ap- 
proached the  real  intractable  core  of  the  sit- 
uation with  much  intellectual  honesty.  The 
Afrikaners  admittedly  dont  make  it  easy; 
they  are  stiff,  self-absorbed  and  very  bad  at 
public  relations.  For  us  in  Britain  there  is 
an  added  difficulty.  Our  personal  connec- 
tions tend  to  be  with  English-speaking 
South  Africans,  most  of  whom  still  resent 
the  Afrikaners'  political  dominance. 

Almost  every  article  about  South  Africa 
discusses  how  soon  "the  end  of  white  rule" 
will  come.  Even  friendly  comments  justify  a 
call  for  better  relations,  whether  sporting  or 
commercial,  on  the  grounds  that  this  will 
"accelerate  the  process  of  change"  and  "en- 
courage progress  towards  equal  suffrage." 
And  they  usually  begin  with  a  disclaimer: 
"Although  no  supporter  of  apartheid.  .  . 

Just  suppose  (let  us  try.  for  once,  to  see 
the  matter  through  Afrikaner  eyes)  that 
every  foreign  comment  on  Britain  began 
with  the  disclaimer:  "Although  no  support- 
er of  democracy  .  .  .".  and  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss how  pressure  could  best  be  applied  to 
bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the  British 
constitution  and  way  of  life.  We  might 
object.  The  Afrikaners  resent  such  Interfer- 
ence far  more. 

The  crucial  episode  in  their  history  was 
the  Great  Trek;  which  was  undertaken,  not 
so  much  because  they  resented  particular 
edicts  of  the  British  administration  in  the 
Cape,  but  because  they  regarded  any  alien 
interference  as  unendurable.  What  the  ad- 
vocates of  indiscriminate  universal  suffrage 


are  trying  to  force  on  them  now  goes 
beyond  mere  interference.  It  would  be  total 
catastrophe,  national  suicide.  Better  again 
to  trek  away  from  an  uncomprehending 
world. 

The  English-speaking  South  Africans, 
without  the  isolationist  psychology  of  the 
trek-Boers,  realise  much  better  how  the  out- 
side world  thinks.  Apartheid  has  never  been 
their  solution  to  the  problem.  But  they  are 
no  more  willing  than  the  Afrikaners  to  sac- 
rifice on  the  altar  of  universal  suffrage  ev- 
erything they  have  built  up.  They  too  look 
northwards,  at  what  is  happening  in  decol- 
onlsed  black  Africa,  appalled.  In  Natal, 
where  so  many  of  them  live,  the  flood  of 
Rhodesian  refugees  constitutes  a  daily  re- 
minder. They  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
change,  but  not  suicide:  and.  although  they 
talk  about  it  endlessly,  they  have  no  clear 
solution  to  the  dilemma. 

Substantial  changes  have  already  oc- 
curred over  the  two  decades  during  which  I 
have  been  visiting  southern  Africa.  The  ev- 
eryday indignities  or  discrimination  between 
black  and  white,  so-called  "petty  apartheid  " 
(which  is  in  no  way  intrinsic  to  the  main 
scheme),  have  greatly  diminished.  What  has 
changed  much  less  Is  the  gulf  between  Afri- 
kaners, and  English-spesJcing  South  Afri- 
cans. You  still  hardly  ever  meet  an  Afrika- 
ner on  an  English-speaking  dinner  table  or 
an  English-speaker  in  an  ordinary  Afrikaner 
home. 

Politically  the  gap  may  have  narrowed  a 
little,  because  the  United  party,  to  which 
most  English-speakers  owed  allegiance,  col- 
lapsed. ("The  Opposition  would  have  splin- 
tered," the  then  Prime  Minister  John  Vor- 
ster  once  said  witherlngly,  "if  jellies  could.") 
It  died  from  lack  of  purpose.  Some,  though 
not  most.  English-speakers  now  openly  sup- 
port the  Nationalist  party.  Many  see  the 
best  available  hope  in  the  constitutional  re- 
forms now  being  pushed  through  by  Mr. 
Botha's  Government.  As  the  recent  by-elec- 
tions showed.  Mr.  Botha  needs  to  be  more 
wary  of  assault  from  conservative  Afrika- 
ners than  from  progressive  English-speak- 
ers. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  change  has  been  In 
the  external  factors  of  South  Africa's  posi- 
tion. Portugal's  abandonment  of  her  African 
empire  and  the  protracted  fall  of  Rhodesia 
removed  not  only  a  political  and  military 
cordon  sanitaire,  but  a  whole  structure  of 
tripartite  co-operation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  South  Africans  have  come,  though  not 
completely,  to  realise  that  world  opinion 
cannot  t)e  appeased  and  that  the  Western 
Powers  wil  not  help  them. 

This  has  been  a  hard  lesson  because,  to 
the  South  Africans,  it  seems  so  unreason- 
able. They  see  themselves  as  the  belea- 
guered defenders,  not  only  of  Western 
values,  but  of  Western  interests,  of  the 
Wests  mineral  supplies  and  the  sea  routes 
round  the  Cape. 

When  the  South  Africans  advanced  into 
Angola  in  support  of  the  anti-Conimunist 
forces  there,  they  believed  they  had  a  prom- 
ise of  some  kind  of  backing  from  America: 
but  the  promise,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  not 
kept.  For  a  while  they  stopped  helping  and 
supplying  the  Rhodesiar\s.  because  they 
thought  an  acceptable  deal  was  obtainable 
through  Dr.  Kissinger:  but  nothing  hap- 
pened, except  that  the  Rhodesians,  left 
almost  without  ammunition  for  several 
weeks,  felt  bitter.  In  South-West  Africa  (or 
Namibia)  a  carefully  balanced  constitution 
was  worked  out.  which  has  been  allowed  to 
crumble.  l>ecause  the  South  Africans  have 
continued  to  seek  international  approval, 
even  at  some  risk  to  their  own  security. 


But  nothing  they  do  gains  them  any  meas- 
ure of  respectability  In  the  eyes  of  the  out- 
side world.  Nor  will  It;  because  the  only 
thing  which  the  modem  world  will  accept  Is 
the  one  thing  they  cannot  offer— the  one- 
man,  one-vote  system  which  would  mean,  as 
it  has  meant  for  the  Rhodesians.  the  loss  of 
their  country.* 


EDUCATION  IN  OUR  NATION 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  at 
long  last  the  Nation  has  focused  its  at- 
tention on  education,  recognizing  the 
irrefutable  stake  we  all  have  in  its 
quality. 

When  the  President's  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  released 
the  report  "A  Nation  at  Rislc,"  the 
country  was  jolted  into  the  realization 
that  the  continued  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  Nation,  is  contin- 
gent upon  a  superior  education 
system.  I  for  one  embraced  the  Com- 
mission's findings  and  I  continue  to 
hail  the  discussion,  attention  and  com- 
mitment generated  by  this  report.  I 
believe,  however,  that  education  is  a 
multifaceted  issue  and  whereas  this 
report  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  discus- 
sion and  planning,  it  reflects  only  one 
side  of  the  issue. 

Carol  Doherty.  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers  Association,  fo- 
cuses on  another  perspective  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Nation.  I  wouild  like  to 
share  her  views,  which  were  recently 
published  in  the  Massachusetts  Teach- 
ers Association's  newsletter,  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Massachusetts  Teachers 
Association  Newsletter) 

Commission  Report  Merits  (A  Lrrru:) 
Praise 

(By  Carol  Doherty) 

Bravo  to  the  federal  government  and  to 
anyone  else  who  has  at  long  last  made 
public  education  the  number  one  priority  in 
the  nation. 

As  educators  we  have  always  carried  that 
banner.  Now  it  is  high  time  the  "thought 
leaders"  in  our  nation  held  up  their  end. 

The  plaudits  end  here,  however.  Although 
the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  is 
worth  reading,  we  must  be  cautious  in  our 
embrace  of  its  content.  It  is  worth  careful 
analysis,  and  close  scrutiny  coupled  with  an 
understanding  of  the  current  educational 
climate.  Above  all.  it  requires  questioning  of 
its  implications  for  long-term  educational 
reform  in  order  to  make  the  report  mean- 
ingful and  effective  in  reaching  its  goal. 

Like  so  many  other  reports  of  the  same 
nature,  it  takes  a  broad,  sweeping  approach 
to  viewing  public  education.  It  makes  recom- 
mendations that  on  first  reading  may  seem 
sensible  but  on  careful  consideration  may 
prove  to  be  inapplicable  or  inappropriate  for 
each  school  system,  each  classroom. 

The  report  Is  so  intent  on  uncovering  the 
shortcomings  of  public  education  that  it 
overlooks  mention  of  education's  accom- 
plishments. 


—Consider  that  as  recently  as  1970.  only 
37  percent  of  our  children  went  to  nursery 
school  or  kindergarten.  Today,  it  is  57  per- 
cent. 

—Consider  that  in  1960  our  high  school 
dropout  rate  was  39  percent.  Today  it  is  14 
percent. 

—Consider  that  college  enrollment  has 
Jumped  from  3  million  in  1960  to  12  million 
today. 

These  facts  can  hardly  be  construed  as 
"an  unthinking  act  of  unilateral  educational 
disarmament."  a  somewhat  horrifying 
phrase  that  the  report  used  to  describe  our 
nation's  schools. 

In  20  years  the  number  of  jieople  graduat- 
ing from  college  has  doubled,  and  we  are 
turning  out  more  engineers  than  ever 
before— despite  what  you  read. 

Add  to  this  the  facts  that  many  children 
are  now  getting  a  head  start  on  language 
and  math  in  kindergarten;  that  as  many 
women  as  men  now  attend  college:  that  we 
have  made  enormous  strides  in  integrating 
our  schools,  in  serving  the  handicapped,  and 
in  providing  bilingual  education  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  left  by  the  wayside. 

The  report  uses  ""facts"  that  are  open  to 
challenge,  such  as.  "'An  international  com- 
parison of  student  achievement  completed  a 
decade  ago  reveals  that  on  19  academic  tests 
American  students  were  never  first,  or 
second,  and  in  comparison  with  other  indus- 
trialized nations,  were  last  seven  times." 

The  report  falls  to  mention  that  in  Amer- 
ica these  tests  were  done  on  about  78  per- 
cent of  our  17-year-old  population,  while  in 
other  countries  only  about  20  percent  of 
that  same  population  was  tested. 

A  more  accurate  presentation  of  the  test 
results  suggests  a  very  different  picture 
from  the  supposed  disaster.  On  the  com- 
bined reading  comprehension  and  interpre- 
tation scores,  for  extimple.  U.S.  14-year-olds 
compared  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
nation.  Only  Finland  and  New  Zealand 
scored  higher.  The  14-year-old  results  are 
significant,  because  In  the  countries  tested, 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  population  at  that 
age  is  still  In  school. 

When  17-year-olds  are  compared,  the  re- 
sults are  different;  the  U.S.  is  surpassed  by 
New  Zealand,  England,  Finland,  and 
Sweden.  But  the  remarkable  fact  here  is 
that  nearly  78  percent  of  American  young- 
sters complete  high  school,  while  the  Euro- 
pean standard  is  about  20  percent.  In  other 
words,  as  Ralph  Tyler,  director  emeritus  of 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Behavioral  Stud- 
ies, has  put  it.  "From  these  data  it  appears 
that  the  American  educational  system  en- 
ables nearly  three-fourths  of  our  youth  to 
attain  the  literacy  that  most  other  nations 
only  achieve  with  a  very  select  group." 

I  raise  these  points  to  reinforce  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  need  to  approach  the  hand 
bearing  educational  reform  proposals  with 
caution.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  reject 
what  is  placed  before  us.  without  proposing 
alternatives.  We  must  take  the  leadership 
for  school  reform.  We  are  the  education 
practitioners.  We  know  best  what  will  or 
will  not  work.  We  are  not  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  all  is  well,  but  we  realize  that  a 
balanced  view  must  accompany  any  notion 
of  change. 

We  can  provide  that  balanced  view,  but  we 
must  also  respond  vigorously  to  the  chal- 
lenge placed  before  us. 

We  must  call  for  curriculum  reform  for  all 
students,  with  an  ambitious  statewide  core 
curriculum.  We  must  call  for  the  education- 
al programs,  the  staffing,  and  the  financial 


reform  that  will  be  necessary  to  make  cur- 
riculum reform  a  reality.  We  must  call  for 
uniformly  high  expectations  and  support 
for  schools  across  the  whole  Common- 
wealth, and  for  the  students  and  teachers  in 
these  schools. 

This  is  an  ambitious  undertaking,  but  it  is 
critical  to  the  future  of  public  education.  It 
is  not  beyond  our  capacity  to  develop  a  con- 
vincing, sophisticated,  and  educationally 
powerful  analysis  of  education  across  the 
state. 

As  the  MTA  Long-Range  Plan  makes 
clear,  the  goals  that  one  proposes  for  educa- 
tion are  crucial.  They  will  determine  not 
only  the  nature  of  school  policy  and  prac- 
tice but  the  nature  of  reform  as  well. 

We  must  create  a  vision  of  what  public 
education  should  be  like  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, and  struggle  to  make  that  vision  real. 
No  other  force  in  society  is  powerful  or  com- 
mitted enough  to  do  that  job. 

Bravo  to  the  federal  government  for  pro- 
viding us  with  the  perfect  opportunity  to 
take  the  lead.« 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Science  Board  Commis- 
sion on  precoUege  education  in  math, 
science,  and  technology  deserves  my 
highest  praise  for  tackling  a  difficult 
problem  from  all  vantage  points  and 
providing  "a  detailed,  specific  plan  for 
making  this  country's  elementary  and 
secondary  math,  science,  and  technolo- 
gy education  the  world's  finest  by 
1985."  The  report  to  the  American 
people  provides  a  plan  of  action  which 
has  specific  solutions,  a  process  to  de- 
termine Federal  and  State  outlays,  a 
set  target  date,  and  a  set  of  national 
goals. 

The  report  outlines  bold  approaches 
for  change  through  an  eight  point 
strategy,  which  meshes  the  needs  and 
talents  of  diverse  groups  without  sacri- 
ficing the  integrity  or  the  resolve  of 
States  and  local  school  boards,  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  best  meth- 
ods to  meet  the  goals  with  public  and 
private  sector  participation  through 
educational  partnerships. 

This  report,  like  few  others,  truly 
epitomizes  the  American  spirit  of  re- 
sourcefulness and  determination.  But 
more  importantly,  it  reiterates  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  States  to  provide 
their  school  districts  with  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  students, 
irrespective  of  their  race,  gender, 
ethnic  background  or  socioeconomic 
status.  I  ajn  very  pleased  with  the  con- 
crete and  workable  solutions  presented 
in  the  report  which  would  allow  all 
students  and  teachers  the  opportuni- 
ties to  reach  their  potential  for  great- 
ness. It  is  only  when  all  individuals  are 
given  equal  educational  opportunities 
that  a  society  can  begin  to  reap  the  re- 
wards of  its  efforts  in  laying  the 
groundwork.  The  report,  "educating 
Americans  for  the  21st  century."  Is  an 
excellent  foundation  for  the  ground- 
work to  start.  I  cannot  urge  my  col- 
leagues strongly  enough  to  read  this 
report  and  to  let  the  rebuilding  on  our 
educational  system  begin.  I  see  the 
Commission's  solutions  touching  off  a 
chain    reaction,    as    they    indicated. 


whereby  improvements  will  be  made  In 
the  social  sciences,  in  English  and  in 
the  foreign  languages,  too.  Also,  I  re- 
quest that  President  Reagan  establish 
the  Council  on  Educational  Financing, 
as  recommended  by  the  Commission, 
so  that  the  implementation  process 
can  be  initiated  in  the  very  near 
future.  In  closing,  I  would  be  remiss,  if 
I  did  not  mention  that  two  school  dis- 
tricts and  an  academic  excellence  pro- 
gram in  Arizona  were  listed  as  exem- 
plary in  their  efforts  in  the  education- 
al arena.  They  were  MESA  Public 
School  District  which  has  an  academic 
magnet  program  that  has  sent  96  per- 
cent of  its  graduates  to  college— 11  na- 
tional merit  scholars  in  1981.  Also,  Ari- 
zonans  should  be  proud  that  the  State 
has  a  six-point  program  for  academic 
excellence  in  precollege  math,  science, 
and  technology.  The  program  includes 
higher  State  university  admission  re- 
quirements; math  and  science  centers 
at  the  State  universities;  summer  insti- 
tutes for  teacher  training;  a  computer 
literacy  requirement  for  precollege 
teacher  certification;  and  the  use  of 
industry  mathematicians  and  scien- 
tists in  the  classroom.* 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  resolu- 
tion that  was  adopted  and  to  once 
again  say  to  all  of  the  Senators  who 
cooperated  in  making  it  possible,  even 
though  they  might  have  held  differing 
views  from  my  own  and  from  that  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  they 
acted  with  dispatch.  They  expressed 
their  point  of  view.  They  cast  their 
votes,  and  they  let  this  resolution  be 
adopted  and  it  wiU  be  signed  by  the 
P*resident  tonight,  a  remarkable  ac- 
complishment within  24  hours  to  have 
both  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  a  unanimous  vote,  and  the 
Senate  equally  to  send  a  message  to 
the  world  that  we  stand  together  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  actions  that  he  has  taken. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  you,  Mr.  I*resident,  because  with 
the  background  that  you  have,  with 
the  writings  that  you  have  made  of 
your  TVi  years  experience  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Vietnam,  for  you  to  have 
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given  the  magnificent  comments  that 
you  did,  when  it  would  have  been 
easily  possible  for  you  to  have  voted 
against  the  President  on  several  of 
these  resolutions— and  there  might 
have  been  many  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed you  and  you  might  alone  have 
been  able  to  frustrate  the  effort  to 
show  unity  in  this  action— it  was  your 
words  that  meant  so  much  to  so  many 
of  us.  And  so  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
you. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  VISI- 
TORS OF  THE  AMERICAN  EN- 
TERPRISE INSTITUTE  FROM  20 
NATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  introduce  to  the 
Presiding  officer,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  and  through 
this  loudspeaker  system  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  staff  member  that  is  listening 
tonight,  probably  the  most  distin- 
guished group  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  to  the  Senate 
In  my  16  years  in  this  great  body. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
under  the   leadership  of   Dr.   Robert 
Goldwin,  director  of  AEI's  Bicenten- 
nial   Constitution    Project,    who    has 
been  a  lifetime  friend  of  mine.  and.  in 
a  sense,  my  first  teacher  in  constitu- 
tional law  and  constitutional  practices, 
has  sponsored   a  Conference   on   the 
Writing    of    Constitutions    that    has 
brought  together  the  founding  fathers 
of  some  20  countries  around  the  world. 
The    Chief    Justice    of    the    United 
States,     the     Honorable     Warren     E. 
Burger,  is  the  honorary  chairman  of 
the  conference.  These  visitors  are  the 
James  Madisons,  the  George  Washmg- 
tons,  the  Thomas  Jeffersons  of  their 
countries.  By  helping  write  their  coun- 
try's constitution,  each  has  helped  the 
spread   and   deepening   of   democracy 
around  the  world  with  great,  lasting 
effect.  This  wonderful  group  has  been 
enjoying  the  rare  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing to  deliberate  about  and  share  with 
each  other  their  experiences  of  consti- 
tutionalism. 

It  was  interesting  that  they  were 
here  having  a  reception  in  the  Senate 
Mansfield    Room,    the    room    named 
after     our     respected     and     beloved 
former     majority     leader     and     now 
present  Ambassador  to  Japan,  when 
the  vote  was  being  held  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  resolution  in  the  Senate 
involving  a  crisis  in  world  relations, 
and   when,   in   the   majority   leader's 
office,  a  meeting  was  being  held  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  headed  by  the 
chief  of  staff  for  the  President,  James 
Baker,  to  work  out  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  American  forces  as  a  part  of 
the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon. 

American   Marines   serving   side   by 
side  with  military  personnel  of  France 


and  Italy  are  there  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  peace,  keeping  a  country  from 
being  further  divided,  and  trying  to 
bring  about  peace  in  one  of  the  most 
vitally  important  areas  of  the  world. 
And  yet  we  face  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion involving  the  War  Powers  Act.  in- 
volving a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  the  veto  power  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  resolving  this  by  at- 
tempting to  work  together.  I  trust  we 
shall  find  a  way  to  work  together  in 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  War  Powers  Act  so  that  wi 
have  accord  just  as  we  reached  accord 
earlier  this  afternoon  on  the  issue  of 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  So  it 
is  a  momentous  time  for  our  visitors  to 
be  here  and  for  us  to  pay  great  tribute 
to  them. 

I  will  make  additional  remarks  con- 
cerning  this  rare   group  of  constitu- 
tionalists from  around  the  world,  and 
about  the  program  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  that  has  brought 
them   together   for  the   first   time.   I 
should  say.  here  though,  that  AEI's 
Constitution    Project    is    designed    to 
prepare  the  Nation  for  a  thoughtful 
observance  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  writing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1987.  The  project  has 
been  supported,   in  part,  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  this  international  con- 
ference  on   the   writing   of   Constitu- 
tions has  been  supported,  in  part,  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  and 
that  these  visitors  are  but  a  part  of  a 
very  large  delegation  attending  this 
conference  from  20  countries.  The 
members  who  are  not  parliamentar- 
ians have  been  seated  in  the  gallery. 
The  members  who  were  invited  to  the 
floor  are  members  of  the  parliaments 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
they  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  because  of  that  status. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    THE 

TRANSACTION       OF       ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  to  the  hour  of 
7:15  p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President. 


RECESS 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  recess  for  2  min- 
utes so  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  you 
and  you  might  have  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  shaking  hands  with  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  constitutions 
of  their  respective  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:39  p.m..  recessed  until  6:41 
p.m.:  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Denton). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


APPLICATION  OF  SECTION  4(a)(1) 
OF  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCES 
IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  Caucus  met  today  and. 
with  a  quorum  present,  adopted  a 
joint  resolution,  which  I  shall  intro- 
duce shortly. 

That  joint  resolution  finds  that  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion applies  to  the  present  circum- 
stances in  Lebanon. 

I  introduce  this  rc-solution  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Pell. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  send  the  jomt 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  lor  >ts 
printing  in  the  Record  and  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  read,  even  though  it 
is  being  offered  for  appropriate  refer- 
ral. „^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  read  the  joint  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  163 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  163)  finding 
that  .section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution applies  to  the  present  circumstances 
in  Lebanon. 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces 
have  been  deployed  in  Lebanon  since  Sep- 
tember 1982  as  participants  in  a  Multina- 
tional Peacekeepinp  Force  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon: 

Whereas  since  August  28.  1983.  United 
States  Armed  Forces  have  been  introduced 
into  hostilities  and  into  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances: 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  having  been  intro- 
duced into  such  hostilities,  four  United 
States  Marines  have  been  killed  and  numer- 
ous others  have  been  wounded  as  a  result  of 
hostile   fire   in    Lebanon   since   August   28, 

Whereas  such  events  have  required  that 
United  States  Armed  Forces  return  hostile 


fire  in  Lebanon  as  a  matter  of  necessary  and 
essential  self-defense: 

Whereas  on  September  13.  1983.  the  De- 
partment of  State  announced  that  United 
States  Marines  in  Lebanon  have  been  au- 
thorized to  "use  firepower— their  own  and 
offshore  firepower— in  defense  of  the  Ma- 
rines, the  other  members  of  the  multina- 
tional force  and  the  Lebanese  armed  forces, 
if  they  (are)  under  attack  and  if  that  attack 
would  endanger  the  Marines  or  the  multina- 
tional force":  and 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Lebanon  are  receiving  hostile  fire  pay  as  a 
result  of  the  judgment  of  the  area  com- 
mander that  the  circumstances  so  warrant: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  As  of  August  28, 
1983.  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  Leba- 
non were  Introduced  "into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances," within  the  meaning  of  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
(Public  Law  93-148). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  allow  me  to  impose 
further  on  his  time,  I  wish  to  state 
that  this  action  is  not  intended  to  be 
viewed  as  a  partisan  action. 

We  feel  that,  under  the  Constitution 
and  under  the  war  powers  resolution. 
Congress  has  a  very  clear  role.  We  feel 
that  section  4(a)(1)  has  been  triggered 
and  that  future  actions,  which  are 
open  to  the  Congress  under  the  war 
powers  resolution,  depend,  in  consider- 
able measure,  on  the  triggering  of 
4(a)(1).  We  think  that  4(a)(1)  has  been 
triggered  by  events.  We  certainly 
would  want  to  continue  to  work  with 
the  administration  and  we  would  want 
to  work  with  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  not  in  a  partisan 
maimer  but  in  a  manner  which  com- 
ports with  the  proper  role  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader, 
in  his  characteristically  considerate 
way,  advised  me  in  advance  that  he  in- 
tended to  offer  this  resolution  for  a 
prompt  referral  and  showed  me  a  copy 
of  it. 

I  share  with  him  the  hope  that  we 
can  still  exercise  a  degree  of  coopera- 
tion in  bringing  to  this  problem  a  bi- 
partisan solution.  I  thank  him  for  his 
courtesy  in  giving  me  a  copy  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  in  its  entirety  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  War  Powers 

a.  war  powers  resolution 

(Public  Law  93-148  [H.J.  Res.  542],  87  Stat. 

555,    50    U.S.C.    1541-1548.    passed    over 

President's  veto  November  7,  1973) 

JOINT  RESOLtmON  Concerning  the 
war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  F»resident. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title 
Section   1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "War  Powers  Resolution". 

PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  joint 
resolution  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  insure  that  the  collective  judgment  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
apply  to  the  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities,  or  into  situa- 
tions where  Imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  continued  use  of  such 
forces  in  hostilities  or  in  such  situations. 

(b)  Under  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  specifically  provided  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution,  not  only  its  own  powers  but  also 
all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

(c)  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  to  introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities, 
or  into  situations  where  Imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  are  exercised  only  pursuant 
to  (1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific  statu- 
tory authorization,  or  (3)  a  national  emer- 
gency created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  its 
armed  forces. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  3.  The  Presid-^nt  in  every  possible  in- 
stance shall  consult  with  Congress  before 
introducing  United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and  after 
every  such  introduction  shall  consult  regu- 
larly with  the  Congress  until  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  no  longer  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities or  have  been  removed  from  such  sit- 
uations. 

REPORTING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
or  war.  in  any  case  in  which  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  introduced— 

( 1 )  into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances: 

(2)  into  the  territory,  airspace  of  waters  of 
a  foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for  combat, 
except  for  deployments  which  relate  solely 
to  supply,  replacement,  repair,  or  training 
of  such  forces;  or 

(3)  in  numbers  which  substantially  en- 
large United  States  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  already  located  in  a  foreign 
nation: 

the  President  shall  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report,  in  writing,  setting 
forth— 

(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces: 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  took 
place:  and 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  involvement. 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  such  other 
information  as  the  Congress  may  request  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities  with   respect   to   committing   the 


Nation  to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  abroad. 

(c)  Whenever  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  introduced  into  hostilities  or  into  any 
situation  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such 
armed  forces  continue  to  be  engaged  in  such 
hostilities  or  situation,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress periodically  on  the  status  of  such  hos- 
tilities or  situation  as  well  as  on  the  scope 
and  duration  of  such  hostilities  or  situation, 
but  in  no  event  shall  he  report  to  the  Con- 
gress less  often  than  once  every  six  months. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  report  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)(1)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  on  the  same  calendar  day.  Each 
report  so  transmitted  shall  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
for  appropriate  action.  If.  when  the  report 
is  transmitted,  the  Congress  has  adjourned 
sine  die  or  has  adjourned  for  any  period  in 
excess  of  three  calendar  days,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  if  they 
deem  it  advisable  (or  if  petitioned  by  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  membership  of  their 
respective  Houses)  shall  jointly  request  the 
President  to  convene  Congress  in  order  that 
it  may  consider  the  report  and  take  appro- 
priate action  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Within  sixty  calendar  days  after  a 
report  is  submitted  or  is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1).  whichev- 
er is  earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate 
any  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with 
respect  to  which  such  report  submitted  (or 
required  to  be  submitted),  unless  the  Con- 
gress (1)  has  declared  war  or  has  enacted  a 
specific  authorization  for  such  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has  extended  by 
law  such  sixty-day  period,  or  (3)  is  physical- 
ly unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  Such  sixty- 
day  period  shall  be  extended  for  not  more 
than  an  additional  thirty  days  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress in  writing  that  unavoidable  military 
necessity  respecting  the  safety  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  requires  the  continued 
use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the  course  of 
bringing  about  a  prompt  removal  of  such 
forces. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  at  any 
time  that  United  States  Armed  Forces  are 
engaged  in  hostilities  outside  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  its  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories without  a  declaration  of  war  or  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization,  such  forces 
shall  be  removed  by  the  President  if  the 
Congress  so  directs  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OR  BILL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  in- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  5(b)  at  least 
thirty  calendar  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
such  committee  shall  report  on  such  joint 
resolution  or  bill,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  twenty-four  cal- 
endar days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  in  such  section, 
imless  such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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<b)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  m  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents), and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three 
calendar  days  thereafter,  unless  such  house 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays 

(c)  Such  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  named  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  shall  be  reported  out  not  later 
than  fourteen  calendar  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in 
section  5(b).  The  joint  resolution  or  bill  so 
reported  shall  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  in  question  and  shall  be  voted 
on  within  three  calendar  days  after  it  has 
been  reported,  unless  such  House  shall  oth- 
erwise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  resolution  or  bill  not  later  than  four 
calendar  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  in  section  5(b).  In 
the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree 
within  48  hours,  they  shall  report  back  to 
their  respective  Houses  in  disagreement. 
Notwithstanding  any  rule  in  either  House 
concerning  the  printing  of  conference  re- 
ports in  the  Record  or  concerning  any  delay 
in  the  consideration  of  such  reports,  such 
report  shall  be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day 
period. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDDRES  FOR 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  concurrent  resolution  in- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  5(c)  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  one  such 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  reported  out 
by  such  committee  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations within  fifteen  calendar  days, 
unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  concurrent  resolution  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  question  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents) 
and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Such  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  other  House  named  in  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  be  reported  out  by  such  com- 
mittee together  with  its  recommendations 
within  fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall  there- 
upon become  the  pending  business  of  such 
House  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within  three 
calendar  days,  unless  such  House  shall  oth- 
erwise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  fUe  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  concurrent  resolution  within  six  calen- 
dar days  after  the  legislation  is  referred  to 
the  committee  of  conference.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  rule  in  either  House  concerning  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  in  the  Record 
or  concerning  any  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  such  reports,  such  report  shall  be  acted 
on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than  six  calen- 
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dar  davs  after  the  conference  report  is  filed. 
In  the  event  the  conferees  are  unable  to 
agree  within  48  hours,  they  shall  report 
back  to  their  respective  Houses  in  disagree- 
ment. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Authority  to  introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  wherein  involvement  in  hostilities 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
shall  not  be  inferred— 

(1)  from  any  provision  of  law  (whether  or 
not  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution),  including  any 
provision  contained  in  any  appropriation 
Act.  unless  such  provision  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  into  such 
situations  and  states  that  it  is  intended  to 
constitute  specific  statutory  authorization 
within  the  meaning  of  this  joint  resolution; 


(2)  from  any  treaty  heretofore  or  hereaf- 
ter ratified  unless  such  treaty  is  implement- 
ed by  legislation  specifically  authorizing  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  into  such  situations  and 
stating  that  it  is  intended  to  constitute  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  further  specific 
statutory  authorization  to  permit  members 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  partici- 
pate jointly  with  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  one  or  more  foreign  countries  in 
the  headquarters  operations  of  high-level 
military  commands  which  were  established 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution  and  pursuant  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  or  any  treaty  ratified  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  such  date. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution, 
the  term  "introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces"  includes  the  assignment  of 
members  of  such  armed  forces  to  command, 
coordinate,  participate  in  the  movement  of, 
or  accompany  the  regular  or  irregular  mili- 
tary forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  gov- 
ernment when  such  military  forces  are  en- 
gaged, or  there  exists  an  immiment  threat 
that  such  forces  will  become  engaged,  in 
hostilities. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution— 

(1)  is  intended  to  alter  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties: 

or 

(2)  shall  be  construed  as  granting  any  au- 
thority to  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  into  situations  wherein  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  which  authority  he 
would  not  have  had  in  the  absence  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  joint  resolution  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  other 
person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

ETFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  allow  me  to  impose 
further  on  his  time.  I  wish  to  state 
that  this  action  is  not  intended  to  be 
viewed  as  a  partisan  matter.  Quite  to 


the  contrary,  it  Is  intended  to  reflect 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  fact  which  can  be  supported 
by  a  great  many  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  That  fact,  simply 
stated,  is  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  our  marines  now  find  them- 
selves in  Lebanon  are  hostilities  within 
the  meaning  of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
war  powers  resolution.  Further,  we  be- 
lieve it  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
who  looks  at  the  situation  that  those 
marines  are  clearly  involved  in  a  situa- 
tion where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  within  the  meaning  of 
that  same  section. 

Those  conclusions  which  I  have  just 
stated,  are  so  clear,  so  obvious,  and  so 
evident  that  we  believed  that  it  made 
abundant  good  sense  for  us  all  to 
stand  up  and  say  so  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution.  And  I 
think  the  facts  are  so  clear  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  they 
should  all  be  willing  to  say  so  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution. 

The  importance  of  our  taking  this 
position  is  prompted  by  the  language 
of  the  war  powers  resolution  itself. 
For,  if  these  "hostilities"  exist,  or  if 
the  "situation"  exists  whereby  'immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances," 
then  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  has  been  triggered.  And  if 
section  4(a)(1)  has  been  triggered,  that 
in  turn  then  triggers  the  applicability 
of  section  5(b)  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution. 

Section  5(b)  clearly  states  that  in 
order  for  our  troops  to  remain  in  Leba 
non  beyond  60  days  from  the  begin 
ning  of  the  hostilities  situation— or  an 
additional  30  days  in  certain  circum- 
stances-then the  Congress  must 
enact  specific  authorization  which  per- 
mits that  deployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  this  joint  resolution  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  operation  of  the 
war  powers  resolution.  Nor  am  I  sug- 
gesting that  the  only  way  the  War 
Powers  Act  applies  is  if  and  when  this 
resolution  is  enacted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  war  powers  resolution  is  self- 
executing.  And  by  that  I  mean  that  it 
is    the    events— the    hostilities    them- 
selves—which trigger  the  operation  of 
the  war  powers  resolution.  So  it  is  not 
this  resolution  which  triggers  the  war 
powers  resolution.  It  is  our  position 
that  the  President  should  have  sent  us 
a  report  under  section  4(a)(1)  of  war 
powers  resolution,  as  that  resolution 
requires  him  to  do.  The  President  did 
not  send  us  that  kind  of  a  report.  But 
the  war  powers  resolution  was  drafted 
very  carefully  by  my  colleagues  more 
than  a  decade  ago  to  make  sure  that 
any  President  would  not  be  able  to 
nullify    the    operation    of    the    war 
powers  resolution  by  simply  not  send- 
ing   the    required    report.    The    war 


powers  resolution  makes  clear  that  its 
operation  is  also  triggered  if  a  4(a)(1) 
report  was  required  to  be  submitted. 
That  language— "required  to  be  sub- 
mitted"—appears  in  section  5(b).  And 
that  section— section  5(b)— is  the  one 
which  says  that  the  Congress  must  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  troops  for  any 
time  after  60  (or  90)  days  from  the 
date  when  the  report  was  required  to 
have  been  submitted. 

And  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  this  is  not  simply  legal  mimibo- 
jumbo.  This  is  the  law  of  our  land. 
This  law,  the  war  powers  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  passed  by  a 
super-majority  in  both  Houses.  It  was 
passed  overwhelmingly.  It  was  passed 
in  an  override  of  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  this  is 
the  law  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  be 
Involved  in  the  decision  to  send  our 
men  and  women  off  to  fight  wars  on 
foreign  soil.  We,  the  Congress,  are  a 
part  of  that  process.  This  is  the  only 
way  the  people  of  this  country,  acting 
through  their  elected  representatives 
can  have  their  say  about  what  is  con- 
sidered by  most  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant and  significant  decision  our  (Gov- 
ernment is  ever  called  upon  to  make. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  agree 
with  what  we  have  done  and  will  sup- 
port us  in  our  conclusion  about  the  sit- 
uation which  now  exists  in  the  coun- 
try of  Lebanon. 

This  is  an  area  where  continued  dis- 
cussions with  the  administration  are 
agreeable.  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I 
think  is  obvious  and  what  I  have  said 
before.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  must  be  willing  to  recognize 
that  the  war  powers  resolution  is  the 
law  of  the  land  and  he  must  follow  it. 
And  he  must,  as  a  result,  tell  the  Con- 
gress what  it  is  he  wants.  If  he  wants 
to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  he  must 
tell  the  Congress  how  much  time  he 
needs.  And  he  must  tell  the  Congress 
what  the  mission  of  the  troops  will  be. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
wants  to  support  the  President  in  a  bi- 
partisan spirit  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  Nation.  I  want  to  support  our 
President  where  our  national  security 
and  vital  foreign  policy  interests  are 
involved.  And  I  look  forward  to  the 
President's  expression  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  support  he  is  seeking. 


JAMES  A.  MILLER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  or  three  brief  matters  that  we 
can  take  care  of  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Before  I  do  that.  I  would  like  to  in- 
dulge in  a  brief  personal  moment  to 
say  that  a  valued  member  of  my  staff 


is  going  to  leave  tomorrow.  He  is  a 
young  man  who  has  served  me  well 
and  whom  I  will  miss  greatly.  He 
leaves  to  pursue  other  objectives  or 
goals. 

I  am  speaking  of  Jim  Miller,  James 
A.  Miller,  who  will  soon  depart  this 
city  and  find  his  way  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  England  where  he  will 
pursue  literary  and  academic  interests 
for  the  next  several  months.  I  wish 
him  well  in  that  endeavor. 

I  am  sure  that  the  British  will  do 
nothing  to  stultify  the  remarkable  tal- 
ents that  already  reside  in  that  young 
man's  head. 

Jim  Miller  came  to  me  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  great  columnist, 
George  Will.  He  has  worked  for 
George  Will  on  occasion  and  quicldy 
demonstrated  his  own  facility  for  the 
language,  his  own  sure  grasp  of  infor- 
mation, both  as  an  associate  of  George 
Will  and  then  later  on  my  own  staff. 

Some  may  recall  that  over  the  last 
several  months  I  have  usually  tried  to 
present  a  poem  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues  and  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  now  publicly 
that  Jim  Miller  has  been  instrumental 
and  most  helpful  in  the  selection  of 
those  poems  and  prompting  me  to  see 
that  they  begin  each  week,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  sensitive  spirit  and  his 
understanding  of  the  broad  spectrum 
of  the  needs  of  mankind.  He  would 
urge  that  I  offer  that  bit  of  poetry 
every  week  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
soothe  our  jangled  nerves  and  civilize 
our  legislative  proceedings  a  bit. 

For  his  contribution  to  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  him.  For  his 
bright  and  promising  future.  I  am  con- 
fident, and  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  him  well. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  we  are  about  to  go  out  until 
Monday.  There  are  two  or  three  brief 
items  that  can  be  disposed  of. 

Before  I  get  to  them,  I  would  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  deal  with  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  from  today  until  Monday.  I 
have  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader  on  this  request,  and  I  will  now 
state  it  for  his  consideration  and  that 
of  other  Senators. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 19.  1983,  that  it  does  so  pursuant 
to  adjournment;  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with,  that  no 
resolutions  come  over  under  the  rule; 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and.  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 


standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routinr  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  1  hour  in 
length  in  which  Senators  rri^.y  speak 
for  not  more  than  10  mii.utes  in 
length,  provided  further  thdt  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER 
19.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stajid  in  acijournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday.  September  19, 
1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  p,djcurnment  of  the  Senate 
until  that  time,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House,  and  that 
the  Vice  President  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  be  tuthorized  to  sign  all 
newly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS 
IN  THE  PARK  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
calendar  order  No.  351,  S.  864  on  the 
calendar  of  business,  is  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent  on  this 
side.  Might  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  consider 
that  bUl? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  to  the  majority  leader 
ihat  the  item  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  aSk  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  S.  864. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  864'  to  amend  the  volunteers  on 
the  Parks  Act  of  1969.  and  for  other  p'lr- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-'ICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  2.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  '90 
Sta.t.  2766;  43  U.S.C.  1737)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 
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••(d)  The  Secretary  may  recruit,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  ser\ice  classification  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations,  the  services  of  individ- 
uals contributed  without  compensation  as 
volunteers  for  aiding  in  or  facilitating  the 
activities  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

••(e)  In  accepting  such  services  of  Individ- 
uals as  volunteers,  the  Secretary - 

••(1)  shall  not  permit  the  use  of  volunteers 
In  hazardous  duty  or  law  enforcement  work, 
or  in  policymaking  processes  or  to  displace 
any  employee;  and 

■•(2)  may  provide  for  services  or  costs  inci- 
dental to  the  utlization  of  volunteers,  in- 
cluding transportation,  supplies,  lodging, 
subsistance.  recruiting,  training,  and  super- 
vision. 

■■(f)  Volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  except  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tort  claims  provUions  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  subchapter 
1  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

s.  864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  Parks  Act  of 
1969  (84  Stat.  472.  16  U.S.C.  18j)  is  amended 
by  changing  the  comma  after  the  word 
■  Acf  to  a  period  and  striking  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  section. 

Sec.  2.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (90 
Stat.  2766;  43  U.S.C.  1737)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections; 

•(d)  The  Secretary  may  recruit,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  classification  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations,  the  services  of  individ- 
uals contributed  without  compensation  as 
volunteers  for  aiding  in  or  facilitating  the 
activities  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

■(e)  In  accepting  such  services  of  individ- 
uals as  volunteers,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  shall  not  permit  the  use  of  volunteers 
in  hazardous  duty  or  law  enforcement  work, 
or  in  policj-making  processes  or  to  displace 
any  employee;  and 

••(2)  may  provide  for  services  or  costs  inci- 
dental to  the  utilization  of  volunteers,  in- 
cluding transportation,  supplies,  lodging, 
subsistance.  recruiting,  training,  and  super- 
vision. 

••(f)  Volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  except  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28.  United  Slates  Code,  and  subchapter 
1  of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries.". 
The  amenciment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FLOWER  DISPLAYS  IN  THE 
CHAMBER  FOR  DECEASED  SEN- 
ATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  had  a  discussion 
some  days  ago  about  providing  floral 
arrangements  or  flowers  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  our  late  colleague.  Senator  Jackson. 
At  that  time,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  standing  orders  of  the  Senate  were 
waived  in  order  to  permit  a  floral  ar- 
rangement. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
for  myself  and  for  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    Without    objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  221 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  February  24.  1905. 
upon  the  death  of  a  sitting  Senator,  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  may 
permit  a  display  of  flowers  to  be  placed 
upon  the  desk  of  the  deceased  Senator  on 
the  day  set  aside  for  eulogies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  221)  is  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S    I850-CONTRACT  MEDICAL 
SERVICES  IN  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  matter  to  be  dealt  with,  if 
the  minority  leader  is  in  a  position  to 
consider  it  at  this  time. 

I  would  propose,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  the  minority  leader  does  not 
object,  to  introduce  and  place  on  the 
calendar  a  bill  by  Mr.  Simpson,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA.  and  Mr.  DeConcini  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
certain  contract  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  House-  and  Senate-passed  versions 
of  H.R.  2920,  dealing  primarily  with 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
programs,  contain  a  provision  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  legislative  au- 
thority for  non-service-connected  con- 
tract  care    in   Puerto   Rico   and   the 


Virgin  Islands.  This  provision  is  set 
forth  in  section  108(a)  of  the  Senate 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June 
28,  1983,  and  in  section  5  of  the  House 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  on  May 
23,  1983.  The  present  authority  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1983.  and.  un- 
fortunately, it  does  not  now  appear 
possible  to  complete  the  House/Senate 
negotiations  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  versions  of  H.R.  2920  in 
time  for  us  to  have  a  compromise  bill 
enacted  into  law  by  October  1  of  this 
year. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  clean  bill  containing  nothing  but 
this  provision.  I  should  point  out  that 
expeditious  consideration  of  this  bill  is 
not  only  necessary:  it  is  appropriate  as 
well.  There  is  no  need  for  a  referral  to 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee, 
which  I  chair,  since  the  issue  has  al- 
ready been  addressed  in  committee 
hearings,  and  a  committee  report  has 
been  filed— Senate  Report  No.  98- 
145— containing  an  explanation  of  and 
the  justification  for  this  provision. 
Also,  the  bill  is  noncontroversial:  its 
mother  bill,  H.R.  2920,  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate  without  a 
record  vote,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  ob- 
jection having  been  raised  to  this  par- 
ticular provision  in  either  forum. 

Finally,  we  expect  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  .seeking  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  and  we  believe 
that  enactment  can  be  accomplished 
by  September  30. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Cranston),  and  Senators 
Stafford,  Denton,  Randolph,  Matsu- 
naga.  and  DeConcini,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation,  and 
therefore  avoid  a  lapse  in  this  author- 
ity which  both  Houses  have  already 
agreed  to  extend. 


September  15,  1983 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  address  to  the 
Senate.  May  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  there  is  further  business  that 
he  wishes  to  conduct? 

Mr.   BYRD.   I   thank   the   majority 
leader. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  we  have  known  that  our  un- 
employment system  has  not  been 
working  as  Congress  intended.  We 
have  States  with  unemployment  as 
high  as  15  percent  that  are  eligible  for 
only  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  of 
benefits  available  under  the  Federal 


supplemental  compensation  bill,  and 
are  not  eligible  at  all  for  extended  ben- 
efits. Furthermore,  at  a  time  when  27 
States  have  total  unemployment  above 
9  percent— the  incontrovertible  proof 
that  we  have  not  emerged  from  the 
most  serious  episode  of  unemployment 
since  the  Great  Depression— only  two 
States  are  eligible  for  the  middle  tier 
of  unemployment  benefits  which  Con- 
gress intended  to  be  available  to  States 
with  moderate  to  severe  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  have  known  intuitively  that  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  this  is  the  use 
as  the  State  eligibility  and  benefit  du- 
ration determinent  in  both  the  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram and  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram of  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  or  lUR. 

The  lUR  measures  only  a  portion  of 
unemployment  in  a  State— those  un- 
employed workers  who  are  receiving 
State  basic  unemployment  benefits.  It 
does  not  count  those  receiving  ex- 
tended benefits.  It  does  not  count 
those  receiving  Federal  supplemental 
compensation.  It  does  not  count  those 
who  have  been  unable  to  find  work  for 
so  long  that  they  have  exhausted  all 
available  benefits.  And  it  does  not 
count  the  unemployed  who,  because 
unemployment  insurance  payroll  taxes 
were  never  paid  on  their  behalf,  never 
were  a  part  of  the  UI  system.  Nor  does 
it  count  those  unemployed  who  for 
other  reasons  failed  to  ever  qualify  for 
unemployment  insurance.  The  degree 
of  the  IXJR's  undercounting  of  unem- 
ployment ironically  and  destructively 
gets  more  severe  as  the  average  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  increases  in  a 
State— the  very  time  when  States  most 
need  the  additional  benefits  the  lUR 
makes  or  fails  to  make  available  in  the 
State.  The  degree  of  undercounting 
also  is  high  just  after  States  reach 
peak  unemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment begins  to  recede— such  as  is  the 
case  in  the  majority  of  States  today. 

On  Friday  of  last  week,  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  published  a  study  by 
scholar  Gary  Burtless  concerning  the 
inadequacy  of  the  lUR.  That  study 
points  out  that  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  total  unemployment  rate 
and  the  lUR  has  increased  sharply 
since  1980. 

One  distressing  result  to  which  the 
lUR  inadequacy  contributed  is  that, 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  aver- 
age jobless  worker  received  40  percent 
less  in  unemployment  benefits  in  1982 
than  in  1976.  And  a  far  greater  per- 
centage of  the  unemployed  in  1982  re- 
ceived no  unemployment  benefits  in 
1975:  In  1982  only  45  percent  received 
any  benefits  compared  to  78  percent 
who  received  some  benefits  in  1975. 

In  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  appeared  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject,   Mr.     President,    entitled     'The 


Wrong  Yardstick."  It  concludes,  based 
on  Mr.  Burtless'  study,  that  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  is  no  longer 
a  reliable  indicator  of  the  need  for 
extra  help  for  the  jobless  and  that  im- 
provements are  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  placed  in  the 
Record  followmg  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress must  recognize  this  deficiency 
and  move  rapidly  to  correct  it.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  contains 
one  remedial  approach;  others  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  introduced  vari- 
ous other  remedial  approaches.  I  rec- 
ognize there  is  no  alternative  current- 
ly known  and  available  which  is  seen 
to  be  perfect  or  nearly  perfect.  And  so 
the  data  and  UI  program  experts  must 
continue  to  seek  a  better  measure  of 
the  need  of  a  State's  unemployed 
workers  for  UI  benefits  beyond  those 
in  the  basic  State  programs.  But  in  the 
meantime,  we  must  immediately  select 
and  commence  using  the  best  alterna- 
tive currently  available. 

I  want  to  urge  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  intends,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  mark  up  UI  legislation  next  week, 
to  both  require  a  concentrated  study 
to  determine  a  better  measure  of  need 
for  additional  benefits  than  those 
measures  now  available,  and  to  au- 
thorize use  of  the  best  currently  avail- 
able alternative  in  the  meantime. 

Exhibit  1 
The  Wrong  Yardstick 

How  severe  was  the  recent  recession?  By 
standard  counts  of  total  unemployment,  the 
answer  is;  very  severe.  Total  monthly  unem- 
ployment, as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  neared  11  percent,  and  the 
bureau  estimates  that  in  1982  one  out  of 
three  workers  suffered  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment problem.  But  by  another  measure  of 
unemployment,  the  insured  unemployment 
rate,  things  weren't  all  that  bad.  This  dis- 
crepancy is  of  keen  interest,  because  it  is 
the  lower  of  the  two  measures  that  current- 
ly determines  in  substantial  part  how  much 
additional  help  the  government  provides  to 
the  jobless. 

Many  unemployed  people  are  not  eligible 
for  unemployment  benefits  because  they 
have  not  worked  long  enough  to  qualify, 
have  used  up  all  their  benefits  or  have  quit 
or  been  fired.  As  a  result,  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  is  always  lower  than  the  total 
rate.  But  a  recent  study  by  Brookings  Insti- 
tution economist  Gary  Burtless  points  out 
that  the  discrepancy  has  increased  sharply 
jince  1980.  for  reasons  that  are  not  all  read- 
ily explainable. 

Although  the  1982  recession  hit  a  larger 
portion  of  experienced  industrial  workers— 
who  would  normally  be  expected  to  qualify 
most  readily  for  benefits— the  jobless  re- 
ceived much  less  government  help  than  in 
the  last  severe  recession.  Mr.  Burtless  calcu- 
■  ates  that,  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  the 
.iverage  jobless  worker  received  40  percent 
less  in  unemployment  benefits  in  1982  than 
were  paid  out  in  1976.  Partly  that's  because 
the  Reagan  administration  persuaded  Con- 


gress to  cut  back  sharply  on  'i,hc  r'Jej.  for 
providing  extended  benefits  under  state  pro- 
grams and  was  much  less  generous  in  pro- 
viding special  federal  benefits.  And  longer 
stretches  of  unemployment  meant  that 
more  of  the  unemployed  ran  through  their 
benefits  before  they  found  jobs. 

These  and  other  policy  and  administrative 
changes  cannot  fully  account  for  the  fact 
that  a  far  lower  portion  of  those  reporting 
unemployment  in  the  BLSs  monthly  sur- 
veys appear  to  have  qualified  for  regular  un- 
employment benefits.  Mr.  Burtless  con- 
cludes, .sensibly,  that  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  no  longer  a  reliable  indicator  of 
the  need  for  extra  help  for  the  joble.ss. 
More  reliable  information  can  come  only 
from  improving  the  BLS's  monthly  surveys 
of  total  unemployment.  Continuity  in  data 
collection  methods  is  useful,  but  when  im- 
portant questions  affecting  social  policy 
remain  unanswered,  improvements  are  in 
order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  no  further  business  on 
this  side. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
now  state  tht  program  for  the  Senate 
on  Monday  and  n'^xt  week. 

Mr.  Pvicide-il,  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes it.s  business  today,  it  will  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon.  September  1<*  After  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  ol  routine  morning 
business  of  not  more  than  1  hour  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  10  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill.  It  is  anticipated  that  votes  will 
occur  on  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  on  Monday.  It  is  hoped  that  that 
matter  can  be  dealt  with  to  completion 
and  passage  during  the  day  on 
Monday. 

A  number  of  other  items  will  be 
dealt  with  during  the  week.  The  week 
is  expected  to  be  a  full  week  and  a 
number  of  items,  many  of  them  con- 
troversial, will  be  placed  before  the 
Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  19,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  prexlously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
7:20  p.m..  the  Senate  ad.iourned  until 
Monday,  Septemoer  19,  1983,  at  12 
noon. 
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by 


Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Linda  Chavez  Gersten,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Staff  Director  for  the  Com- 


mission on  Civil  Rights,  vice  Louis  Nunez, 
resigned,  to  which  position  she  was  appoint- 
ed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
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HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  is  considering  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance (TAA)  program  for  workers  and 
firms.  I  would  like  to  reproduce  for 
the  public  record  copies  of  correspond- 
ence sent  to  each  Member  of  this 
House  by  several  distinguished  organi- 
zations in  support  of  the  TAA  pro- 
gram. These  groups  understand  the 
importance  of  TAA  for  the  many 
American  workers  and  firms  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  markets  to  imports 
as  a  result  of  trade  liberalization. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
United  Steelworkers  of  America, 

AFL-CIO  CLC. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Septembers,  1983. 
Re  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance.  H.R.  3391. 
Dear  Representative:  Unless  reauthor- 
ized, the  Trade  Readjustment  Assistance 
(TRA)  program  will  expire  on  September 
30th. 

TRA  benefits  include  additional  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation,  retraining, 
job  search  and  relocation  allowances  for 
workers  who  are  determined  by  the  Labor 
Department  to  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
foreign  imports. 

The  TRA  program  was  included  In  the 
1974  Trade  Act  to  help  offset  the  injury  to 
American  Workers  whose  jobs  were  threat- 
ened by  foreign  imports. 

Despited  the  serious  depression  that  has 
plagued  the  domestic  steel  industry  over  the 
past  two  years,  imports  of  steel  products  as 
a  percentage  of  domestic  consumption  have 
reached  record  levels  and  pernicious  unem- 
ployment continues  unabated. 

H.R.  3391  would  reauthorize  the  TRA  pro- 
gram for  two  years  and  correct  some  inequi- 
ties in  the  current  benefit  structure: 

1.  Workers  in  independent  firms  that 
produce  essential  component  parts,  e.g..  iron 
ore  for  steel  mills,  bumpers  for  automobiles, 
heels  for  shoes,  may  be  certified  for  TRA  if 
the  final  products  are  determined  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  imports.  Under  current 
law.  these  workers  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Workers  who  are  laid  off  from  firms 
which  relocate  their  production  operations 
overseas  may  be  certified  for  TRA  benefits. 
Currently,  these  workers  may  be  eligible 
only  if  the  foreign  production  is  imported 
back  into  the  domestic  market. 

3.  All  workers  who  are  certified  for  TRA 
would  be  entitled  to  apply  for  a  training  op- 
portunity. Currently,  the  training  money  is 
limited  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. 

4.  Job  search  and  relocation  allowances 
paid  to  workers  whose  local  job  opportuni- 
ties have  dried  up  would  be  increased  from 
$600  to  $800. 


5.  A  special  account  consisting  of  appro- 
priations from  customs  revenues  to  fund  the 
costs  of  the  TRA  program  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

6.  Technical  assistance  for  industries 
which  have  undergone  a  substantial  adverse 
effect  from  imports;  and  technical  assist- 
ance, loans  and  loan  guarantees  would  be 
authorized  for  firm  readjustment -assistance. 

The  House  agreed  to  a  modified  open 
Rule  allowing  for  Floor  consideration  of 
H.R.  3391  by  a  vote  of  233  to  132.  The  Rule 
allows  for  three  amendments  which  would 
strike  the  special  account,  delete  the  inde- 
pendent components  parts  suppliers'  eligi- 
bility and  reduce  funding  for  the  benefits. 

The  Frenzel  amendments  as  a  package  are 
designed  to: 

Withdraw  the  assurance,  which  a  worker 
now  has  under  the  program,  that  the 
weekly  cash  benefits  for  trade-related  job- 
lessness shall  be  available; 

Eliminate  the  committee's  intent  that  job 
training  programs  be  more  than  a  promise. 
Under  the  current  program,  job  training  has 
only  limited  applicability; 

Reduce  the  funding  for  worker-related 
benefits,  while  leaving  intact  the  level  of 
company-related  benefits;  and 

Delete  eligibility  to  workers  who  produce 
essential  parts  of  trade-impacted  products. 

At  a  time  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  upon  the  restructuring  of  industry 
and  the  pressure  that  imports  have  in  that 
process,  it  is  not  appropriate  that  a  worker 
adjustment  program  be  terminated  or  weak- 
ened. 

We  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  oppose 
these  weakening  amendments  and  to  sup- 
port passage  of  H.R.  3391. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Sheehan, 
Legislative  Director. 

International  Union.  United 
Automobile.  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of 
America— UAW. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  6,  1983. 
Dear  Representative:  During  the  1960s 
and  '70s,  Congress  passed  legislation  which 
was  to  have  assured  that  American  workers 
who  lost  their  jobs  for  import-related  rea- 
sons would  receive  assistance  to  help  them 
and  their  families  cope  with  the  import- 
caused  hardship.  This  action  was  to  assure 
that  working  people  would  not  have  to  bear 
an  unfair  burden  because  of  more  liberal 
trade  policies. 

The  legislation  established  a  program  of 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA).  This 
program  unfortunately  was  one  of  those 
decimated  by  passage  of  the  1981  budget 
reconciliation  measure,  and  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  curtail  the 
program  even  more  administratively.  The 
legislative  and  administrative  assaults  on 
the  program  have  persisted  in  spite  of  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  it  is  still  needed  to 
help  workers  whose  jobs  are  lost  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  because  of  imports. 

One  of  the  first  bills  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
House  after  the  recess  is  H.R.  3391,  a  bill  to 
extend  and  improve  the  TAA  program  in 
several  important  respects.  The  UAW  urges 


strongly  that  you  support  H.R.  3391.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  that  you  vote  against  attempts  to 
weaken  the  bill. 

H.R.  3391  would  extend  the  current  TAA 
program  for  another  two  years  through 
September  30.  1985.  At  a  time  of  high  unem- 
ployment levels,  the  program  continues  to 
be  needed  to  target  training,  job  search  and 
job  relocation  benefits  to  workers  displaced 
by  imports. 

The  TAA  program  would  be  improved  by 
H.R.  3391  in  several  ways,  including: 

Coverage  would  be  extended  to  include 
workers  in  firms  that  supply  essential  parts 
and  services  to  trade-impacted  industries. 
This  extension  has  previously  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  1979  and  1980  and 
would  correct  the  unfair  situation  in  which 
General  Motors  workers  making  spark  plugs 
for  import-impacted  cars  are  eligible,  while 
Champion  Spark  Plug  workers  making 
spark  plugs  for  the  same  import-impacted 
car  model  are  not. 

The  bill  seeks  finally  to  implement  a  com- 
mitment to  retrain  workers  dislocated  by 
imports.  The  1981  cutbacks  in  TAA  almost 
eliminated  income  maintenance  payments 
from  the  program.  The  Administration  and 
Members  of  Congress  have  pledged  to  refo- 
cus  TAA  from  income  maintenance  to  re- 
training. But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  not 
sought  adequately  to  implement  or  promote 
training  aspects  of  the  program.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  training  is  discretionary.  A  recent 
decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  found  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  abused  that  discretion  by  with- 
holding available  training  funds  from  the 
program  for  the  first  five  months  of  fiscal 
1982  at  a  time  of  peak  demand  for  retrain- 
ing. 

The  bill  would  correct  another  inequity  m 
the  present  law  by  providing  that  certifica- 
tions be  approved  in  cases  where  a  firm 
moves  domestic  operations  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

H.R.  3391  is  an  important  but  modest 
measure  which  deserves  your  enthusiastic 
support.  The  UAW  urges  that  you  vote  for 
the  bill  and  against  weakening  amendments. 
Your  consideration  of  our  position  on  this 
legislation  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Warden, 
Legislative  Director. 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganization, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  12,  1983. 
Dear  Representative:  This  week  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  consider  H.R.  3391, 
the  Worker  and  Firm  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance bill.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  We  urge  that  you  vote  for  the 
bill  and  against  possibly  as  many  as  four 
weakening  amendments  that  are  expected 
to  be  offered  by  Representative  Bill  Frenzel. 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever.  The  tragic  fact  is  that 
U.S.  trade  policy  has  resulted  in  soaring 
numbers  of  unemployed  American  workers 
since  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1962. 
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The  main  industries  affected  have  been 
auto,  apparel,  steel,  footwear,  electronics, 
fabricated  metal  products,  and  textiles. 
Even  this  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  full 
story  since  coverage  has  not  included  those 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  with  independ- 
ent suppliers  of  parts  and  services. 

H.R.  3391  authorizes  modest  appropria- 
tions of  $111  million  in  FY  1984  and  $56  mil- 
lion in  FY  1985  for  worker  training,  services 
and  allowances.  It  authorizes  $27.5  million 
in  each  of  those  fiscal  years  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  to  firms.  It  has  made  no 
sense  in  the  past  to  require  that  unem- 
ployed workers  prove  that  they  have  been 
injured,  gain  access  to  the  program  and 
then,  after  all  the  qualifications  have  been 
met.  find  there  are  either  insufficient  or  no 
training  funds  available  to  carry  out  that 
side  of  the  program.  H.R.  3391  addresses 
that  problem  by  earmarking  a  portion  of 
customs  duties  for  a  special  Treasury  ac- 
count which  would  be  used  to  support  the 
progrm.  The  bill  provides  that  2.6  percent  of 
customs  duties  actually  collected  in  FY  1983 
and  1.8  percent  collected  in  FY  1984  could 
be  used  for  program  expenses. 

The  bill  also  provides  program  coverage  to 
workers  who  work  for  independent  suppliers 
of  parts  and  services.  This  has  long  been  a 
goal  of  those  who  are  interested  in  having 
an  effective,  nondiscriminatory  adjustment 
assistance  program.  In  the  past,  coverage 
had  depended  not  on  what  the  worker  does, 
but  on  who  owns  the  plant.  The  AFL-CIO 
has  long  urged  that  parts  and  service  work- 
ers should  be  covered  under  the  same  stand- 
ards that  are  used  for  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed to  make  the  final  product. 

The  weakening  amendments  expected  to 
be  offered  by  Rep.  Frer«el  would  either 
eliminate  the  special  Treasury  account  for 
adjustment  assistance  or  substantially 
reduce  the  ability  to  fund  it,  and  would 
delete  the  bill's  provisions  that  make  work- 
ers who  are  laid  off  from  companies  that 
supply  component  parts  or  services  to  indus- 
tries eligible  for  the  program.  If  adopted, 
these  amendments  will  virtually  wipe  out 
the  skeletal  remains  of  the  program. 

The  AFL-CIO  does  not  view  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  as  a  substitute  for  a  fair 
trade  policy.  But  at  least  the  many  past 
promises  made  to  workers  suffering  massive 
injury  and  job  losses  from  imports  should 
be  honored.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  you 
vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
Ways  ?.nd  Means  Committee  and  against 
those  amendments  which  are  offered  by 
Rep.  Frenzel. 
Sincerely, 

Ray  Denison. 
Director,  Devartment  of  Legislation. 

International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union. 
N''W  York.  N.  Y..  September  12.  1983. 

Dear  Representative:  The  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union  is  very 
concerned  with  the  extension  of  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  because  so  many  of  our 
members  are  unemployed  due  to  the  heavy 
impact  of  imports  particularly  from  Far 
Eastern  countries.  While  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  has  only  partially  solved  the 
problem,  nevertheless  it  has  been  of  benefit 
to  workers  and  firms  in  the  apparel  indus- 
try. More  now  than  ever  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  should  be  extended. 
For  that  reason  we  join  the  AFL-CIO  in 
urging  you  to  support  H.R.  3391  as  reported 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

H.R.  3391  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$111  million  in  FY  1984  and  $56  million  in 
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FY  1985  for  worker  training,  services  and  al- 
lowances. It  authorizes  $27.5  million  in  each 
of  those  fiscal  years  for  trade  adjustment 
assistance  to  firms. 

H.R.  3391  addresses  that  problem  by  ear- 
marking a  portion  of  customs  duties  for  a 
special  Treasury  account  which  would  be 
used  to  support  the  program.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  2.6  percent  of  customs  duties  ac- 
tually collected  in  FY  1983  and  1.8  percent 
collected  in  FY  1984  could  be  used  for  pro- 
gram expenses. 

We  have  been  informed  that  this  bill  will 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  some  time  later 
this  week.  We  have  also  been  informed  that 
the  rule  permits  only  consideration  of  .sever- 
al amendments  to  be  offered  by  Representa- 
tive William  Frenzel  of  Minnesota.  We  con- 
sider these  amendments  harmful  to  the  bill 
because  among  other  things  they  would 
either  eliminate  the  special  treasury  ac- 
count for  adjustment  assistance  or  reduce 
the  ability  to  fund  it.  Should  the  Frenzel 
amendments  be  adopted  they  would  deci- 
mate the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  pro- 
gram and  cause  additional  suffering  to 
workers  and  firms  who  have  suffered  from 
our  failure  to  develop  a  fair  trade  policy. 

The  ILGWU  would  be  most  appreciative 
of  your  support  for  this  legislation  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee without  amendments. 
Most  respectfully. 

Evelyn  Dubrow, 
Vice  President  and 
Legislative  Director. 

League  of  Women  Voters 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  9.  1983. 
To:  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Prom:  Dorothy  S.  Ridings,  President;  Julia 
A.  Holmes,  Action  Chair:  and  Joan  Rich, 
International  Relations  Chair. 
Re:  The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  F»ro- 
gram.  H.R.  3391. 
During  the   week   of  September   12,   the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  consider- 
ing a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  (TAA)  program  for  fiscal 
years    1984    and    1985    (H.R.    3391).    The 
League  of  Women  Voters  urges  you  to  sup- 
port the  bill  and  to  oppose  any  weakening 
amendments. 

The  League  believes  that  an  effective  ad- 
justment assistance  program  is  a  corner- 
stone of  a  national  policy  that  promotes  lib- 
eralized trade.  While  the  benefits  of  liberal- 
ized trade  accrue  to  all  members  of  society 
in  the  form  of  cheaper  goods,  the  costs  are 
borne  by  a  smaller  group  of  workers  and 
firms  in  industries  that  lack  an  internation- 
al comparative  advantage.  Adjustment  as- 
sistance programs  spread  the  costs  over  all 
society.  We  believe  also  that  a  good  adjust- 
ment program  can  provide  effective  and 
prompt  assistance  without  damage  to  our 
foreign  relations  and  at  a  lower  cost  to  the 
economy  than  import  restrictions. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  is  a  positive 
alternative  to  increased  pressure  to  impo.se 
import  restrictions  to  protect  threatened 
workers  and  industries.  Economists  general- 
ly agree  that  protectionist  measures  would 
cost  the  U.S.  economy  more  than  the  injury 
from  increased  imports.  One  Brookings  In- 
stitution economist  has  estimated  that  in 
1972.  for  example,  tariff  and  quantitative 
restrictions  cost  the  U.S.  $3.3  billion  a  year, 
while  the  removal  of  those  restrictions 
would  not  cost  more  than  $330  million  in 
labor  transition  expen.ses. 

Initiatives  to  develop  a  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program  date  from  the  1950s.  In 
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1962,  Congress  passed  a  comprehensive  ad- 
justment assistance  statute,  known  as  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Congress  revised  and 
liberalized  the  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram in  1974  as  part  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
that  year.  The  bill  you  will  be  considering, 
H.R.  3391.  further  improves  and  refines  the 
compact  made  with  American  workers  and 
firms  some  20  years  ago. 

The  League  stongly  supports  H.R.  3391  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  We  urge  members  to  support  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that.  1)  would  change 
the  certification  criteria  to  include  trade  as- 
sistance benefits  for  workers  and  firms  sup- 
plying essential  parts  or  services  for  import- 
impacted  end  products:  2)  would  require 
that  increases  in  imports  "contribute  impor- 
tantly" to  job  separations  rather  than  be  "a 
substantial  cause  of"  such  separations,  thus 
easing  the  standard  for  receiving  assistance: 
3)  would  make  TAA  benefits  available  to 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of 
their  plants  moving  overseas;  4)  would  man- 
date the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  finance  train- 
ing for  TAA  claimants;  5)  would  authorize  a 
supplemental  assistance  benefit  of  $15  per 
day  for  workers  in  training  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  TAA  benefits;  6)  would  raise 
the  maximum  job  search  and  relocation  al- 
lowance from  $600  to  $800;  7)  would  estab- 
lish a  trust  fund  to  finance  trade  adjust- 
ment expenditures  from  customs  duties  as 
appropriated  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee within  the  limitations  of  the  bill;  and 
8)  would  establish  a  voucher  system  by 
which  a  worker  could  elect  to  receive  on- 
the-job  training  and  have  that  training  paid 
for  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  urges  you 
to  support  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
program  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  H.R.  3391  is  a  positive 
measure  which  would  assist  workers  and 
firms  who  are  affected  by  import  competi- 
tion.* 


NEW  YORK'S  SHCHARANSKY 
DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  6Vb  years  since  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Soviet  Union  because  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the 
lights  of  Soviet  Jews.  Not  one  day  An- 
atoly has  spent  in  horrendous  condi- 
tions has  been  justified.  The  Governor 
of  New  York,  Mario  Cuomo,  has  de- 
clared today  to  be  Shcharansky  Day, 
and  I'm  here  today  to  register  my  out- 
rage at  the  continued  imprisonment  of 
Anatoly,  and  the  unabated  persecution 
of  all  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Jewish  high  holidays  now  being 
celebrated  are  a  time  to  renew  com- 
mitments, reflect  on  our  actions,  and 
undertake  plans  for  the  new  year. 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  al- 
lowed the  freedom  to  enjoy  the  new 
year  as  their  faith  directs;  thousands 
of  them  are  waiting  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  where  they  may 
practice  their  faith  in  peace.  Those  of 


us  in  the  United  States  should  use  this 
time  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
helping  those  people  realize  their 
dream. 

Anatoly  has  suffered  tremendously 
at  the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities.  His 
living  conditions  have  been  inhuman, 
his  health  in  jeopardy  more  than 
once,  his  right  to  have  visitors  cruelly 
denied.  His  case  has  been  pleaded  by 
President  Reagan,  by  numerous  indi- 
viduals and  groups  around  the  United 
States,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  my  reso- 
lution calling  for  his  release. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  turns  a  deaf 
ear.  Anatoly  has  now  served  half  of 
his  13-year  sentence.  Early  release 
exists  in  Soviet  law;  it  is  time  to  invoke 
that  "privilege"  for  Anatoly.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  made  their  point:  they  have 
shown  that  they  will  not  tolerate  reli- 
gious freedom  in  their  country,  they 
have  shown  that  a  Soviet  citizen's  pro- 
claimed right  to  leave  for  religious  rea- 
sons is  worth  nothing,  and  they  have 
shown  that  they  have  no  regard  for 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man.  They 
have  proved  their  points  over  and  over 
again  with  Anatoly  and  others  like 
him.  There  can  be  no  justification  for 
keeping  him  in  jail  any  longer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
again  in  calling  on  Soviet  President 
Yuri  Andropov  to  release  Anatoly  and 
let  him  join  his  wife  Avital,  whom  he 
has  not  seen  since  his  arrest.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  new  year  will  see  Ana- 
toly's  goals  realized,  and  that  he  may 
soon  be  reunited  with  his  family  and 
his  faith.* 


XEROX  SENDING  1,000  COMPUT- 
ERS TO  INNER  CITY  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
age  of  the  computer  has  arrived  and 
today's  children  are  going  to  have  to 
be  computer  literate  to  live  in  the 
computerized  world  of  tomorrow. 

The  Xerox  Corp.  is  doing  more  than 
talk  about  the  need  to  meet  this  reali- 
ty, and  it  is  not  waiting  for  a  special 
tax  break  to  respond. 

About  a  month  ago,  Xerox  an- 
nounced it  was  making  a  $5  million 
grant  of  1,000  computers  to  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  As  is  explained 
in  the  following  news  release,  repre- 
sentatives of  Xerox,  the  League,  and 
the  education  community  will  form  a 
committee  to  select  the  inner-city  high 
schools  with  large  enrollments  of 
black  and  other  minority  students 
where  the  machines  will  be  installed 
next  year. 

I  salute  the  people  at  Xerox.  Their 
awareness    and    generosity    epitomize 
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the  kind  of  cooperation  it  will  take  to 
meet    the    challenge    our    education 
system  faces. 
The  news  release  follows: 

Xerox  Sending  1.000  Computers  to  Inner- 
City  High  Schools 
New  Orleans,  La.,  August  3.— A  $5  million 
grant  of  1,000  computers  will  be  made  by 
Xerox  Corporation  to  the  National  Urban 
League  for  inner-city  high  schools  with 
large  enrollmenU  of  black  and  other  minori- 
ty students. 

The  grant  was  announced  here  tonight  at 
the  Urban  League's  annual  conference  by 
David  T.  Kearns,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Xerox,  and  the  Leagues 
newly  elected  chairman. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Kearns  told  the 
audience  of  2,500  at  the  New  Orleans  Hilton 
Hotel  that  he  hoped  to  help  narrow  the 
"computer  gap"  between  rich  and  poor 
school  districts. 

"Electronic  literacy— or  illiteracy— is  a 
concept  that  came  out  of  my  industry," 
Kearns  said,  "and  it  means  quite  simply  the 
ability  to  use  a  computer.  That  ability  will 
be  necessary  for  most  jobs  in  the  future. " 

The  computers  in  the  grant  are  the  Xerox 
820-11,  introduced  in  1982  as  a  personal 
computer  system  for  offices.  The  820-11  is 
faster  and  has  more  storage  capacity  than 
the  original  820  it  replaced. 

A  committee  representing  Xerox,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  and  the  educaiton  com- 
munity will  be  formed  to  select  the  schools 
for  the  computer  grant.  Installation  of  the 
machines  will  begin  next  year. 

Kearns  said  he  will  insist  that  the  comput- 
ers be  used  for  academic  programs,  and  not 
just  for  vocational  training. 

"The  ability  to  use  a  computer  should 
help  the  kids  do  their  job— the  computer 
should  not  necessarily  become  their  job, "  he 
added.  "If  poor  kids  are  learning  word  proc- 
essing, while  kids  who  are  better  off  are 
learning  programming  and  advanced  math, 
well  only  widen  the  gap  were  trying  to 
narrow." 

Beyond  that,  Kearns  continued,  the  only 
guidelines  for  the  grant  are  that  the  schools 
be  in  major  urban  centers,  have  a  large  mi- 
nority student  population  and  show  a  finan- 
cial need. 

Kearns  cited  surveys  showing  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  country's  2,000  largest  and  rich- 
est public  high  schools  now  have  at  least 
one  computer,  while  60  percent  of  the  2,000 
poorest  schools  have  none. 

"We'd  like  to  even  things  out,"  Kearns 
said.  "It's  our  way  of  helping  to  close  the 
computer  gap  in  our  schools  and  shifting 
the  emphasis  and  different  skills  for  new 
and  different  jobs." 

The  820-11  has  a  display  screen  that  shows 
24  lines  of  80  characters,  about  half  a  typed 
page,  and  a  typewriter-like  keyboard  for  en- 
tering text  and  numbers  on  the  screen  for 
processing. 

The  machine  can  be  used  as  a  stand-alone 
computer,  or  as  an  intelligent  terminal  for  a 
larger  computer.  Its  price  ranges  up  to 
$4,895  with  64,000  characters  of  main 
memory,  which  is  the  version  going  to  the 
high  schools.* 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD 
TEACHER? 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  program  held  by 
the  staff  and  administrators  of  Arling- 
ton County  public  schools  and  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  Education  Secre- 
tary Terrel  Bell  and  Arlington  Super- 
intendent Charles  E.  Nunley  during 
that  program  and  their  dedication  to 
assuring  quality  education. 

Secretary  Bell  congratulated  Arling- 
ton educators  for  strengthening  the 
school  system's  curriculum  and  in- 
creasing graduation  requirements  and 
commended  the  school  system  for  its 
efforts  in  pursuing  excellence  in  edu- 
cation. Secretary  Bell,  who  expressed 
gratitude  that  his  son  attends  Arling- 
ton schools,  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion following  his  presentation  which 
encouraged  educators  to  strive  onward 
with  their  program  initiatives  and  un- 
swaying  determination  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  education  possible. 

During  this  program  it  was  noted 
that  Arlington  has  already  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  achieving  higher 
academic  scores,  and  students  are 
taking  more  courses  than  the  required 
number  for  graduation. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  following 
statement  Secretary  Bell  provided  the 
Arlington  educators  concerning  the 
fundamental  role  of  teachers  and  the 
need  to  insure  continuity  in  the  supply 
of  good  teachers. 

What  Makes  a  Good  Teacher 
(By  T.  H.  Bell,  Secretary  of  Education) 
Our  school  systems  are  on  the  threshold 
of  major  reform,  much  of  it  stemming  from 
the  alarm  sounded  earlier  this  year  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation. 

That  report  stated  that  we  have  tolerated 
mediocrity  in  the  schools  too  long,  imperil- 
ing our  competitive  standing  in  the  world. 

Many  states  and  local  school  systems  are 
already  making  changes  and  more  are  inevi- 
table. In  my  opinion,  the  community  that 
sleeps  through  this  educational  reform 
movement  condemns  a  generation  of  stu- 
dents to  a  D-minus  life. 

As  we  seek  a  change  toward  excellence.  1 
want  to  pass  on  a  lesson  that  experience  has 
taught  me:  We  will  never— repeat,  never— 
achieve  excellence  in  our  schools  until  we 
ensure  continuity  in  the  supply  of  good 
teachers. 

We  may  build  strong  brick  schoolhouses. 
We  may  fill  the  libraries  with  good  books 
and  air-condition  the  classrooms.  We  may 
add  football  fields,  athletic  trophy  display 
windows  and  swimming  pools.  We  may  call 
them  schools,  but  they  will  remain  forever  a 
fraud  on  the  children  of  this  country  until 
we  staff  them  with  good  teachers. 

We  need  Master  Teacher  Programs  to 
assue  a  constant  flow  of  talented  people  into 
teaching.  With  that  point  in  mind,  let's  look 
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for  a  moment  at  what  we  have  in  place 
today. 

To  be  blunt  about  it.  our  teacher  educa- 
tion departments  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  drawing  their  applicants  from  the 
bottom  25  percent  in  college  admission 
scores,  and  this  pattern  must  be  changed. 

There  was  a  time  when  education  attract- 
ed a  disproportionate  number  of  exception- 
ally able  women  because  other  professional 
fields  were  closed  to  them.  Our  country  is 
better  now  that  higher-paying  professions, 
such  as  medicine,  law.  and  engineering,  are 
open  to  women.  But  those  super-achievers 
now  move  with  more  ease  into  other,  more 
profitable  fields,  and  women  are  no  longer  a 
taken-for-granted,  cheap  labor  force  avail- 
able to  our  classrooms.  If  we  want  better 
teachers,  we  will  have  to  do  what  we  do 
when  we  want  winning  coaches.  We  will 
have  to  pay  them  a  competitive  wage. 

The  Master  Teacher  Program  that  I  pro- 
pose calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  at 
the  elementary-secondary  level  that  is  pat- 
terned after  the  academic  rank  of  college 
staff.  The  Master  Teacher  is  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  what  the  full  pro- 
fessor is  to  higher  education.  The  regular 
teacher  equates  to  the  associate  professor, 
and  the  beginning  teacher  to  an  assistant 
professor. 

With  a  system  of  this  kind  in  place,  we 
could  pay  the  master  teachers  enough  to 
keep  them  in  the  field,  while  motivating 
regular  and  beginning  teachers  to  strive  for 
greater  achievement. 

A  good  teacher  has  an  aptitude  for  the 
job,  sound  training  in  the  academic  work,  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  commitment,  and  the 
ability  to  inspire  students  to  learn  more.  A 
good  teacher— certainly,  a  master  teacher- 
is  a  product  of  scholarly  training,  experi- 
ence, and  dedication.  A  good  teacher  is 
worth  more  money.  A  master  teacher  is 
priceless. 

I  t)elieve  that  community  and  teacher  sup- 
port can  be  built  for  a  carefully  planned 
Master  Teacher  Program  if  it  permits  the 
teachers  themselves  a  leading  role.  Show  me 
a  faculty  that  doesn't  know  its  best  teachers 
ajid  I'll  show  you  a  school  in  trouble. 

As  President  Reagan  has  said,  "For  too 
long,  teachers  have  been  fighting  a  lonely 
war  and  it's  about  time  they  got  some  rein- 
forcement from  the  rest  of  us." 

Communities  should  capitalize  at  once  on 
the  high  level  of  public  interest  in  our 
schools  to  effect  needed  changes.  If  we  im- 
prove teaching  in  only  one  school,  we  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  the  students 
who  pass  that  way.  While  we  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  let's  use  it  to  upgrade 
ail  of  our  schools.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Anatoly  while  he  remains  imprisoned 
in  Chlstopol  Prison,  and  while  nearly  3 
million  Jews  remain  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  unable  to  emigrate  to 
a  land  where  they  will  be  free  from 
persecution  and  free  to  practice  their 
religion  openly  and  proudly.  We  must 
continue  to  put  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ease  their  brutal  treatment 
of  Anatoly  and  other  prisoners  of  con- 
science, and  take  every  opportunity  to 
demand  that  they  end  their  anti-Se- 
mitic campaign  and  allow  Soviet  Jews 
to  obtain  emigration  visas. 

The  facts  about  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
plight  remain  clear,  and  the  facts 
about  Soviet  emigration  policy  remain 
equally  clear.  Anatoly  committed  no 
crime  and  yet  has  already  served  6V2 
years  of  a  prison  sentence  which  is 
only  half  over.  Normally,  under  Soviet 
law.  after  half  of  a  sentence  is  served, 
the  remainder  may  be  commuted.  But 
for  Anatoly.  who  is  a  political  prisoner 
and  not  a  criminal,  there  is  little  hope 
for  any  such  reprieve.  Other  Soviet 
Jews  have  had  to  wait  patiently  for 
emigration  visas  after  repeatedly  being 
denied  one  for  no  apparent  reason. 
With  over  10,000  still  awaiting  permis- 
sion to  emigrate,  the  Soviets  have  in- 
tensified their  anti-Semitic  campaign 
and  have  slowly  but  decisively 
slammed  shut  the  exit  doors  for  these 
citizens. 

I  applaud  the  Governor's  declaration 
of  September  15  as  Shcharansky  Day, 
and  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port also  this  initiative.  It  is  through 
the  efforts  of  each  of  us  here  today, 
and  those  of  other  concerned  individ- 
uals throughout  our  Nation,  that  we 
can  help  improve  the  life  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union 
deprived  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
we  all  cherish  so  dearly,* 


SHCHARANSKY  DAY  OBSERVED 
BY  NEW  YORK  STATE  CITIZENS 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  September  15.  the  citizens 
of  New  York  State  will  observe 
Shcharansky  Day,  which  was  so  desig- 
nated by  Governor  Cuomo  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  halfway  point  in  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  13-year  prison  sen- 
tence. 

I  support  this  effort,  and  all  other 
means,  to  reaffirm  our  solidarity  with 


EQUITABLE    TAXATION     OF    UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15.  1983 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  consti- 
tutent  of  mine,  a  widower  with  four 
dependent  children,  recently  alerted 
me  to  a  serious  inequity  in  our  system 
of  taxing  unemployment  benefits.  As 
it  turns  out.  my  constitutent  is  being 
taxed  on  his  unemployment  compen- 
sation at  a  higher  rate  than  is  his 
neighbor,  who  is  married  but  who  has 
no  dependents  to  support. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  this  inequity  by  establishing 
a  third  income  threshold,  for  heads  of 
households  and  surviving  spouses,  at 
which  point  unemployment  compensa- 
tion is  included  in  taxable  income. 

As  we  all  know,  under  present  law, 
unemployment  compensation  becomes 
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taxable  when  an  individual's  income 
reaches  a  set  base  amount.  This  base 
amount  was  lowered  in  TEPRA  and  is 
presently  $12,000  for  single  taxpayers 
and  $18,000  for  married  taxpayers 
filing  joint  returns.  Unemployment 
compensation  received  in  excess  of 
these  annual  income  limits  is  taxable. 

However,  existing  rules  governing 
the  taxation  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation do  not  distinguish  between 
single  taxpayer  and  heads  of  house- 
holds or  surviving  spouses— distinc- 
tions important  enough  to  warrant 
special  rules  in  other  parts  of  the  tax 
code.  For  example,  an  individual  who 
qualifies  for  the  special  head-of-house- 
hold  tax  rate  is  considered  single  when 
it  comes  to  the  taxation  of  his  or  her 
unemployment  compensation.  Similar- 
ly, a  qualifying  widow  or  widower,  who 
is  entitled  to  use  the  joint  return  tax 
rate  for  2  years  after  the  death  of  his 
or  her  spouse,  is  considered  single  for 
unemployment  compensation  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Thus,  heads  of  households  and  sur- 
viving spouses  must  pay  taxes  on  un- 
employment compensation  at  the 
same  point  that  a  single  taxpayer  is 
affected— as  soon  as  total  income  ex- 
ceeds $12.000— regardless  of  the 
number  of  dependents  he  or  she  must 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  a  married 
taxpayer  filing  jointly  with  no  depend- 
ents is  not  taxed  on  unemployment 
benefits  until  his  or  her  total  income 
exceeds  $18,000  annually. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  separate 
income  threshold  for  heads  of  house- 
holds and  surviving  spouses  at  $15,000. 
above  which  unemployment  compen- 
sation would  become  taxable.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  we  should  provide  some 
leeway  to  the  single  individual  who  is 
unemployed  but  who  must  neverthe- 
less support  a  family.  By  providing  an 
intermediate  tier  for  the  taxation  of 
unemployment  compensation  for 
heads  of  households  and  .surviving 
spouses,  this  legislation  would  provide 
that  slight  but  important  leeway. 

Whether  this  aspect  of  the  taxation 
of  unemployment  compensation  has 
not  been  addressed  before  now  inten- 
tionally or  because  of  an  oversight,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  it  be 
corrected.  With  the  national  civilian 
unemployment  rate  still  hovering  near 
10  percent,  we  cannot  overlook  this  in- 
equity any  longer.* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


INTERMITTENT  CARE  DEFINI- 
TION FOR  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
20,  1983.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of 
a  measure,  H.R.  3616.  a  bill  to  clarify 


congressional  intent  regarding  the 
"intermittent  care"  definition  under 
the  medicare  program. 

Current  statute  indicates  only  "part- 
time  or  intermittent"  care  for  skilled 
nursing  and  home  health  aide  services. 
Because  the  law  does  not  specify  what 
constitutes  "part-time"  or  "intermit- 
tent" care,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HCFA)  and  its  State 
fiscal  intermediaries  (FIs)  are  free  to 
interpret  the  law  when  designating 
medicare  home  health  reimburse- 
ments. As  a  result,  many  elderly  and 
disablei:  persons  in  the  country  are 
denied  home  health  care  benefits  as 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  varies 
from  State  to  State, 

H.R.  361'6  should  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by:  First,  creating  a  statutory  en- 
titlement of  one  or  more  visits  per  day 
of  daily  skilled  nursing  and  home 
health  aide  cr.re  for  up  to  90  days  with 
physician  certifiration  required  once  a 
month;  and  second,  allowing  a  client 
to  receive  up  to  20  home  health  aide 
visits  if.  after  the  need  for  skilled 
nursing  care  no  longer  exists,  there  is 
still  a  need  for  some  form  of  nursing 
or  home  health  aide  care. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Home  Care  (NAHC), 
through  its  legal  representative,  has 
written  to  Administrator  Carolyne  K. 
Davis.  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration, to  urge  a  consistent  and  less 
restrictive  application  of  the  "inter- 
mittent" care  standard  Citing  both 
House  and  Senate  committee  report 
language.  NAHC  points  out  that  the 
only  time  limitation  Congress  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  home  health  services  in 
volved  only  those  services  that  are 
full-time  necessitating  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

I  now  request  that  an  abbreviated 
version  of  the  letter  be  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

PiERSON.  Ball  &  Down. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  28.  1983. 
Carolyne  K.  Davis,  Ph.  D., 
Administrator.   Health  Care  Financing  Ad 
ministration.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Davis;  We  have  been  retained  by 
the   National   Association   for   Home   Care 
(NAHC)  to  resolve  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  due  to  the  restrictive  interpretations 
of  the  requirement  that  home  health  serv 
ices  under  the  Medicare  program  be   fur- 
nished   on    a    "part-time    or    intermittent" 
basis.  The  following  discussion  provides  our 
analysis  of  the  issues  and  recommendations 
for  resolution  of  the  problems. 

I,  INTRODUCTION 

For  many  years,  the  Medicare  program 
has  reimbursed  home  health  agencies  for 
skilled  nursing  care  and  other  home  health 
services  where  care  has  been  provided  on  a 
daily  'part-time  or  intermittent"  basis.  The 
frequency  of  services  has  not  previously 
emerged  as  a  coverage  issue  so  long  as  the 
certifying  physician  determined  that  the  pa- 
tient did  not  require  full-time  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  that  could  only  be  provided 
through  institutionalization  in  a  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  facility. 


Over  the  last  18  months,  however,  there 
has  been  a  significant  increase  in  denials  of 
home  health  visits  by  fiscal  intermediaries 
based  on  new,  restrictive  interpretations  of 
the  'intermittent""  care  standard.  Moreover, 
these  interpretations  have  varied  from  state 
to  state.  NAHC  has  received  information  on 
denials  based  on  restrictive  application  of 
the  "intermittent"  care  standard  from  14 
states  covering  7  of  the  10  regions  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA) 

It  is  the  position  of  NAHC  that  HCFA's 
current  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
term  "intermittent""  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Medicare  statute  and  regulations.  Further- 
more, the  wide  variety  of  interpretations  of 
■intermittent""  care  by  fiscal  intermediaries 
has  caused  confusion  and  inequitable  pat- 
terns of  reimburement  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  also  limited  the  availability 
of  home  care  to  a  large  number  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries.' 

NAHC  believes  that  HCFA  should  take 
immediate  action  to  remedy  the  problems 
raised  in  this  letter. 

II.  statutory  and  REGULATORY  BACKGROUND 

A.  Statutory  provisions 
Section  1861(m)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

defines  "home  health  services  "  as  items  and 
services  furnished  to  a  beneficiary  at  home 
under  a  physician's  plan  of  treatment  in- 
cluding: 

(1)  part-lime  or  intermittent  nursing  care 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  professional  nurse.  .  .  .  [Empha- 
sis supplied.] 

The  part-time  or  intermittent  nature  of 
covered  home  health  services  is  further  set 
forth  in  sections  1814(aK2)(D)  and 
1835(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  which  provide  that 
home  health  services  are  covered  when  they 
are:  "required  because  the  individual  .  . 
needed  skilled  nursing  care  on  an  intermit- 
tent basis.  ..." 

While  the  statute  does  not  further  define 
the   term    'intermittent,"    the   language   is 
clearly  intended  to  distinguish  home  health 
services  from  the  full-time  skilled  care  pro- 
vided to  patients  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  deference  be  accorded  to  the 
physician's  judgment  regarding  the  appro- 
priateness   of    providing    services    m    the 
home.  •  •  •   S.   Rep.   No.   404,   supra,    1965 
U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News   1943,   1973. 
Thus,  the  treating  physician  must  decide,  in 
the  first  instance  and  on  an  ongoing  basis, 
whether  a  patient  should  be  receiving  part- 
time  nursing  services  in  the  home  or  full- 
time  nursing  care  in  a  hospital  or  skilled 
nursing  facility.  Where  a  non-institutional 
level  of  care  is  deemed  appropriate  by  a 
physician  and  the  home  health  visits  are 
not  full-time  in  scope,  the  Medicare  statute 
requires  that  coverage  be  provided. 

B.  Regulatory  requirements 
The  regulations  addressing  the  provision 

of  home  health  services  reiterate  the  statu- 
tory requirement  that  such  services  be  ren- 
dered on  an  intermittent  basis:  42  C.F.R. 
§  405.1633 

The  regulations  do  not  contain  any  limita- 
tions that  would  support  the  varying  and  re- 
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strictive  interpretations  of  intermittent  care 
currently  being  applied.  Consistent  with  the 
statute,  the  regulations  confer  responsibil- 
ity on  the  treating  physician  to  determine 
the  appropriate  frequency  of  treatment  in 
the  first  instance. 

Further,  patients  requiring  minimal  nurs- 
ing or  aide  services,  even  on  a  daily  basis, 
may  not  qualify  for  institutional  care.  Con- 
sequently, given  a  restrictive  interpretation 
of  the  requiements  for  coverage  of  home 
health  services,  a  Medicare  beneficiary 
could  be  denied  home  health  benefits  and 
still  be  unable  to  obtain  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility services.  .  .  . 

Institutional  coverage  in  a  skilled  nursing 
facility— the  stated  alternative  to  home 
health  care— depends  upon  the  continued 
necessity  of  daily  skilled  care  and  upon  a  de- 
termination that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
nursing  services  can  only  be  provided  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  (or  a  hospital)  on  an 
inpatient  basis.  42  C.F.R.  §  405.126(b). 

Another  regulation  explains  what  is 
meant  by  the  "as  a  practical  matter"  prereq- 
uisite to  institutionalization;  "In  determin- 
ing whether  the  care  needed  by  a  benefici- 
ary can.  as  a  practical  matter,  only  be  pro- 
vided in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  on  an  inpa- 
tient basis,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  patient's  condition  and  to  the  availabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  using  more  economical 
alternative  facilities  and  services."  42 
C.F.R.  I  405.128a(a)  (emphasis  supplied). 

In  the  case  of  many  patients,  even  those 
requiring  some  period  of  daily  care,  home 
health  services  offer  this  economical  alter- 
native. The  cost  of  home  visits  often  may  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  institutionalization,  de- 
pending on  the  patients  condition  and  the 
type  and  availability  of  institutional  care  in 
the  patients  geographic  area.  Thus,  the 
home  health  alternative  permits  many  pa- 
tients to  remain  at  home  (where  they  would 
often  prefer  to  be)  at  a  lower  cost  than 
would  have  been  incurred  for  the  same  care 
delivered  in  an  institution. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  a  doctor  has  pre- 
scribed home  health  treatment  demon- 
strates that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  re- 
quired service  is  not  one  that  can  "only  be 
provided  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  ...  on 
an  inpatient  basis."  Since  this  requirement 
Is  one  of  the  coverage  criteria  for  institu- 
tional skilled  nursing  care,  a  restrictive  in- 
terpretation of  covered  home  health  serv- 
ices could  lead  to  an  inappropriate  gap  in 
Medicare  coverage.  ... 

Finally,  the  Medicare  program  strongly 
suggested  that  patients  falling  in  any  "gray 
area"  of  coverage  between  these  two  alter- 
natives should  be  treated  in  the  home: 
••[Tlhe  medicare  law  permits  coverage  of  in- 
patient skilled  nursing  facility  care  only 
where,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  needed 
skilled  services  cannot  be  safely  and  eco- 
nomically furnished  in  a  less  intensive  set- 
ting. •  '  •""  40  Fed.  Reg.  43895  (Sept.  24. 
1975)  (emphasis  supplied).  Home  health 
care  often  provides  the  safe,  economical, 
and  less  Intensive  setting  contemplated  by 
this  statement.* 


'  This  trend  sliould  be  of  particular  concern  to 
HCFA  as  It  develops  and  implements  a  prospective 
payment  svstem  for  hospitals  under  the  Medicare 
program.  Since  this  plan  will  estabhsh  fixed  rates 
of  payment  per  case.  regardle.ss  of  the  length  ol 
slay  hospital  patients  will  be  increasingly  subject 
to  early  discharge.  Accordingly,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  increa.se  m  the  need 
for  more  Intensive  treatment  in  the  home. 


» Congress"  Intention  to  promote  the  use  of  home 
health  services  rather  than  more  costly,  full-time 
institutional  services  was  manifested  again  in  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980.  Pub.  L.  No.  96- 
499  Section  930  of  that  Act  amended  the  Medicare 
home  health  benefit  to  eliminate  the  100  visit  per 
benefit  period  cap  on  home  health  services.  Under 
the  amendment,  unlimited  home  health  visits  are 
available  to  beneficiaries  under  both  Medicare  Part 
A  and  Part  B.  This  legislation  also  eliminated  the  3- 
dav  prior  hospiUlizalion  requirement  under  Part  A 
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Thus,  the  regulations  stress  two  factors  to 
be  considered  in  determining  the  appropri- 
ateness of  home  health  services  on  an  inter- 
mittent basis.  The  first  is  the  physicians'i 
judgment  on  whether  institutional  care  or 
home  health  care  is  medically  appropriate. 
The  second  is  the  cost-e/fecttveness  of  alter- 
native types  of  care  (including  home  health) 
considering  whether,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  care  needed  by  the  beneficiary  can  only 
be  provided  on  an  inpatient  basis  and  that 
appropriate  inpatient  service  is  available. 
These  factors  involve  individualized  consid- 
erations that  can  only  be  properly  applied 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

C.  Home  health  agency  manual  provisions 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  intermit- 
tent or  part-time  home  health  agency  serv- 
ices is  further  addressed  in  two  provisions  of 
HCPA's  Home  Health  Agency  Manual 
(HIM-11).  •  •  • 

Section  204.1  is  intended  to  provide  gener- 
al guidelines  as  to  what  constitutes  "inter- 
mittent" skilled  nursing  care.  An  important 
component  of  such  care  is  that  it  be  based 
on  a  "medically  predictable  recurring  need." 
The  Manual  emphasizes  that  these  guide- 
lines are  flexible  and  can  be  adjusted  for 
medical  circumstances  justifying  such  a 
need. 

Notwithstanding  a  certain  degree  of  flexi- 
bility, however,  these  provisions  contain  re- 
strictions which  have  the  effect  of  curbing 
the  availability  of  home  health  sen'ices  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  Medicare  stat- 
ute and  regulations.  While  the  guidelines 
recognize  the  appropriateness  of  daily  part- 
time  visits,  this  frequency  of  visits  will  usu- 
ally be  limited  to  a  2-3  week  period.  Howev- 
er, we  submit  that  a  longer  duration  of  part- 
time  visits  does  not  conflict  with  the  statute 
since  the  care  would  not  be  "more  or  less 
full-time"  in  scope.  Indeed,  notwithstanding 
its  restrictives  provisions,  the  Manual  ap- 
pears to  recognize  that  home  care  is  only  in- 
appropriate when  full-time  care  which 
would  justify  institutionalization  is  provid- 
ed. Further,  the  manual  specifically  recog- 
nizes that  there  will  be  unusual  circum- 
stances where  home  health  benefits  may  be 
provided  on  a  full-time  basis  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  t\me. 

As  noted  in  HIM-U.  i  204.1,  §  206.6  is  in- 
tended to  provide  further  guidance  on  when 
home  health  services  will  be  considered  to 
be  part-time  or  intermittent.  •  •  • 

While  i  206.6  stresses  the  need  for  flexibil- 
ity in  the  application  of  the  guidelines,  it 
also  contains  certain  restrictions  and  incon- 
sistencies. First,  the  Manual  recognizes  that 
visits  of  less  than  eight  hours  per  day  are 
not  full-time.  Thus,  since  the  Medicare  stat- 
ute authorizes  part-time  visits  without  qual- 
ification, there  is  no  basis  for  the  general  2- 
3  week  limitation  on  daily  part-time  care. 
We  would  further  submit  that  the  medical 
examples  contained  in  §  206.6  could  justify 
an  indeterminate  period  of  daily  part-time 
visits.  Finally,  this  section  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  factors  contained  in  the  Medi- 
care regulations  involving  physician  judg- 
ment and  cost-effectiveness  of  alternative 
types  of  care.' 


and  the  Part  B  deductible  The  recent  trend  in 
adopting  a  narrow  interpretation  of  "intermittent" 
care  for  home  health  services  restricts  access  by 
t>eneficiaries  to  these  benefits  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress has  chosen  to  expand  home  health  coverage 
as  a  desirable  and  cost-effective  alternative  to  insti- 
tutionalization. 

'  As  explained  in  the  next  section,  in  addition  to 
being  too  restrictive,  fiscal  intermediaries  have  in- 
terpreted  the  generalized  directives  of  HIM-U  as 
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The  history  of  HIM-U  Indicates  that  the 
current  guidelines  on  intermittent  care  were 
developed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  though 
issued  thereafter.  As  noted  above,  section 
930  of  that  Act  eliminated  the  100  visit  limit 
on  home  health  services.  Given  this  change, 
deletion  of  the  numerical  standards  in  the 
guidelines  should  follow.* 

In  sum,  through  the  guidelines  in  HIM-11, 
HCFA  has  established  a  general  limitation 
on  daily  part-time  visits  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Medicare  statute  and  regula- 
tions. Moreover,  the  guidelines  are  internal- 
ly inconsistent  by  establishing  a  general  re- 
striction on  daily  part-time  visits  while  im- 
plicitly recognizing  that  only  continuous 
full-time  care  is  precluded  under  the  stat- 
ute. 

D.  Inconsistent  interpretations  of  medicare 
statute 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "part-time  or  intermittent"  in  the 
home  health  context  is  inconsistent  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  same  terms  as  ap- 
plied to  payment  for  therapy  services.  Sec- 
tion 1861(v)(5)(B)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
the  Medicare  program  may  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  therapist  who  provides  services  on 
a  "limited  part-time"  or  "intermittent"  basis 
at  a  "rate  per  unit  of  service"  even  though 
such  amount  may  exceed  the  generally  ap- 
plicable salary  equivalency  guidelines.  The 
only  limitation  is  that  the  aggregate  pay- 
ment not  exceed  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  paid  had  the  therapist  provided 
services  on  a  full-  or  part-time  salary  basis. 

Implementing  regulations  limit  this  provi- 
sion to  therapists  who  provide  services  on 
an  average  of  less  than  15  hours  per  week. 
However,  this  option  may  be  utilized  "re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  days  in  each  week 
in  which  services  were  performed."  42 
C.F.R.  §405.432(b)<5). 

The  interpretation  of  section 

I861(v)(5)(B)  is  a  reasoned,  non-proscriptive 
approach  to  implementation  of  a  "part-time 
or  intermittent"  standard.  A  test  is  applied 
to  assure  that,  in  the  aggregate,  services 
qualify  as  part-time  or  intermittent.  Fur- 
ther, the  approach  recognizes  and  makes  al- 
lowances for  those  instances  in  which  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  on  a  daily  basis.  While 
NAHC  would  not  contend  that  sections 
1861(m)  and  I86I(v><S)(B)  must  be  imple- 
mented identically,  there  is  clearly  no  basis 
for  interpreting  the  same  language  to  au- 
thorize daily  services  in  one  context  and  not 
the  other. 

III.  INCREASINGLY  RESTRICTIVE 
INTERPRETATION  OP  INTERMITTENT  CARE 

A.  Actions  of  fiscal  intermediaries 
•  •  •  Until  late  1981,  or  nearly  16  years 
after  the  inception  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, "part-time  or  Intermittent"  was  de- 
fined to  mean  non-continuous  or  less  than 
full-time.  Full-time  was  defined  to  mean 
eight  hours  per  day.  (See  Septeml>er  1976 
and  May  1981  versions  of  HIM-11,  §206.6.) 
Only  when  a  medical  determination  was 
made  that  the  patient  needed  full-time 
skilled  nursing  care  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  were  home  health  visits  precluded. 
The  standard  for  making  such  a  (Jetermina- 
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tion  had  been  whether  the  patient's  condi- 
tion was  sufficiently  serious  as  to  require 
the  full-time  monitoring  and  nursing  care 
ordinarily  available  only  in  an  institutional 
setting. 

Recently,  intermediaries  have  been  taking 
an  increasingly  inflexible  approach  in  ap- 
plying the  general  standar(ls  contained  in 
HIM-11.  These  actions  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  based  on  policy  clarifications 
from  the  HCFA  regional  offices. 

Intermediaries  are  implementing  the  cur- 
rent, restrictive  interpretation  of  intermit- 
tent care  in  several  ways:  (1)  by  applying 
fixed  limitations  on  the  number  of  hours 
per  visit  and  number  of  visits  per  week,  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  and  HIM-U  guide- 
lines; (2)  by  treating  the  HIM-U  guidelines 
for  the  initial  "short"  period  of  allowable 
daily  home  care  as  a  strict  limitation:  (3)  by 
imposing  inflexible  and  increasingly  brief 
limitations  on  any  extensions  to  the  initial 
period  of  allowable  daily  care,  even  when 
prescribed  by  a  physician  and  regardless  of 
the  beneficial  effect  on  the  patient;  *  and  (4) 
by  finding  that  a  patient  who  could  possibly 
qualify  for  institutional  skilled  nursing  care 
(but  who  does  not  necessarily  require  such 
intensive  care)  must  receive  nursing  care  in 
that  setting.  Such  determinations  have  been 
made  without  considering  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  alternative  types  of  care,  the  avail- 
ability of  institutional  care,  and  the  nature 
of  the  patient's  condition. 

As  noted  above,  while  the  HIM-U  guide- 
lines are  inappropriately  restrictive,  some 
flexibility  is  preserved.  Nonetheless,  many 
fiscal  intermediaries  interpret  the  general 
standards  of  HIM-U  in  an  inflexible 
manner.  For  example.  HIM-U  provides  that 
a  person  requiring  extended  full-time  care 
will  "usually"  not  qualify  for  home  health 
services.  Similarly,  the  manual  provides  that 
the  determination  of  the  need  for  extended 
daily  visits  will  "usually"  be  made  within  an 
initial  three  week  period  of  care.  Many 
fiscal  intermediaries,  in  applying  these 
guidelines  on  usual  practice,  have  interpret- 
ed the  general  standards  as  absolute  rules. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  "intermit- 
tent" care  standard,  like  the  "homebound" 
requirement,  is  a  criterion  for  determining 
whether  Medicare  will  cover  the  care.  Cov- 
erage criteria,  however,  are  separate  from 
the  question  of  whether  the  actual  care  pro- 
videcj  in  a  specific  case  is  reasonable  and 
necessary.  The  two  issues  should  not  be  con- 
fused. If  a  patient  is  properly  certified  by  a 
physician  to  be  homebound  and  to  require 
care  on  a  less  than  full-time  basis  (daily  or 
otherwise),  care  should  be  reimbursed  if  it  is 
reasonable  and  necessary. 

In  sum.  the  denials  of  home  health  visits 
based  on  current  restrictive  interpretations 
are  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Medicare 
statute  and  regulations,  as  well  as  the  long 
history  of  administrative  interpretation  of 
covered  home  care  services.  The  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  "intermittent"  care  will  un- 
necessarily disrupt  the  lives  of  many  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  and  could  increase  costs  to 
the  Medicare  program.  These  policies  will 
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fixed  rules  For  example,  the  Manual  identifies 
•usual"  patterns  of  care  which  many  fiscal  interme- 
diaries have  interpreted  as  standards  for  which  no 
exceptions  are  to  be  granted. 

•  The  appropriateness  of  deleting  these  numerical 
standards  is  further  supported  by  the  repeal  by  sec- 
tion 930  of  the  presumptive  coverage  provisions.  See 
42  C.F.R.  :  405.133. 


»  For  example.  Region  V  of  HCFA.  Blue  Cross  of 
Wisconsin.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Colorado, 
and  Hospital  Care  Corporation  of  Ohio  have  issued 
policy  statements  that  an  extension  based  on  un- 
usual circumstances  should  be  limited  to  7  to  10 
days.  Region  I  has  ruled  that  in  no  instance  may 
daily  visits  exceed  6  weeks  And.  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  New  Hampshire-Vermont  has  adopt- 
ed a  policy  that  the  second  period  of  daily  visits 
may  not  exceed  3  weeks.  None  of  these  Interpreta- 
tions is  supported  by  the  language  of  HIM-U. 


force  patients  requiring  short  but  frequent 
skilled  nursing  or  aide  visits  into  a  more 
costly  institutional  setting,  despite  the  abili- 
ty to  treat  such  patients  more  efficiently 
and  cost-effectively  in  the  home.  Under  the 
statute  and  regulations,  if  home  health 
ser\ices  represent  a  less  costly  and  less  in- 
tensive alternative  to  institutionalization, 
the  home  health  services  must  be  covered. 
See  42  U.S.C.  §  1395x(h)-(j);  42  CFR 
S  405.128a(a). 

B.  Administrative  appeals 
In  recent  months,  several  home  health 
agencies  have  appealed  denial  of  visits 
which  were  based  upon  the  more  restrictive 
interpretation  of  "part-time  or  intermit- 
tent" care  presently  being  applied  by  inter- 
mediaries in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  administrative  decisions  rendered  in 
these  appeals  support  the  view  that  a  re- 
strictive reading  of  the  "intermittent "  care 
standard  rtoes  not  comport  with  the  Medi- 
care statute. 

IV.  CORRECTIVE  MEASURES  NEEDED  TO  COMPLY 
WITH  MEDICARE  STATUTE 

A.  Recommended  HIM-11  revisions 
NAHC  believes  that  HIM-U  must  be  re- 
vised as  follows  to  conform  to  the  statute 
and  regulations  and  to  be  internally  consist- 
ent; 

(1)  Numerical  references  to  hours,  visits, 
days,  and  weeks  should  be  eliminated. 

(2)  The  primary  criterion  for  determining 
the  appropriateness  of  home  health  services 
should  be  the  certifying  physicians  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  home  health  services 
are  medically  necessary  and  reasonable 
given  the  patient's  condition  and  circum- 
stances. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  care  for  a  pa- 
tient can  only  be  provided  on  an  inpatient 
basis,  the  language  in  42  C.F.R. 
§  405.128a(a)  must  be  followed.' 

(4)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  individ- 
ual case  decisions  and  not  fixed  limits  on 
frequency  or  duration  of  care. 

Alternatively,  if  HCFA  believes  that  some 
presumptive  guidelines  with  numerical  tar- 
gets are  needed  in  applying  the  intermittent 
care  standard,  we  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing; 

(1)  As  to  hours  per  day,  the  current  "few 
hours  a  day"  standard  in  HIM-U,  §206.6 
with  provision  for  "occasional  "  exceptions 
seems  appropriate.  However,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  care  may  be  provided  up  to 
8  hours  per  day  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  patient's  condition  and  circumstances. 

(2)  As  to  days  per  week,  the  curreent  "sev- 
eral times  a  week"  and  "7  days  a  week" 
under  certain  circumstances  seem  appropri- 
ate. However,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
daily  care  for  limited  periods  is  permissible 
depending  on  the  patient's  condition  and 
circumstances. 

(3)  As  to  number  of  weeks,  the  current 
two  to  three  week  standard  is  too  restrictive. 
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Many  patients  who  can  appropriately  re- 
ceive treatment  in  the  home  need  a  longer 
period  of  initial  daily  visits  before  they  sta- 
bilize. We  recommend  that  any  presumptive 
guideline  provide  a  period  of  6  to  8  weeks 
for  daily  visits.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
language  in  §  206.6  be  changed  to  delete 
"For  the  very  few  ill  patients"  and  substi- 
tute "For  those  patients." 

In  developing  or  implementing  any  pre- 
sumptive guidelines,  it  must  be  clearly 
stated  that  the  guidelines  are  to  be  consid- 
ered generally  in  judging  individual  cases 
based  on  the  patient's  condition,  physician's 
medical  judgment,  and  the  availability  and 
economy  of  alternative  types  of  care.  Other- 
wise, as  we  have  noted,  many  fiscal  interme- 
diaries will  interpret  the  presumptive  guide- 
lines as  fixed  limits  and  ignore  other  consid- 
erations. 

Finally,  in  developing  any  presumptive 
guidelines,  NAHC  would  welcome  having  its 
recommendations  and  those  of  others  evalu- 
ated by  an  impartial  panel  of  physicians  and 
nurses  familiar  with  home  health  care  to 
arrive  at  a  set  of  clinically-sound  presump- 
tive guidelines. 

B.  Recommended  actions  with  fiscal 
intermediaries 
While  HCFA  considers  the  recommended 
changes  to  HIM-U,  NAHC  would  suggest 
that  a  directive  be  issued  immediately  to 
HCFA's  fiscal  intermediaries  to  clarify  the 
current  HIM-U  guidelines.  As  noted  above, 
there  currently  is  wide  variation  among  in- 
termediaries in  the  application  of  the  inter- 
mittent care  standard. 

We  suggest  that  such  a  directive  stress  the 
following; 

(1)  The  standards  in  HIM-U  on  intermit- 
tent care  are  intended  to  provide  general 
guidance  and  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
fixed  limits. 

(2)  The  length  and  type  of  coverage 
should  be  based  on  the  individual  patient's 
condition  and  the  physician's  assessment  of 
the  setting  in  which  care  can  appropriately 
be  provided. 

(3)  The  regulation  at  42  CFR  §405.128a(a) 
must  be  followed  in  determining  whether  a 
patient  can  only  be  treated  on  an  inpatient 
basis. 

,  •  *  »  • 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  these 
issues  and  look  forward  to  your  reply.  We 
are  available  to  discuss  these  issues  at  your 
convenience  in  an  effort  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  Tillman.m 
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•  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  need  for  daily 
skilled  nursing  care,  aide  care,  or  a  combination  of 
both  over  an  extended  period  of  lime  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  a  beneficiary  requires  Institu- 
tionalization. The  medical  examples  in  HIM-U. 
i  206.6,  which  could  be  amplified,  are  illustrative  of 
the  types  of  situations  where  extended  part-lime 
home  health  services  would  be  appropriate.  Cur- 
rently, certain  diabetic  patients  no:  physically  or 
mentally  competent  to  self-administer  insulin  may 
receive  daily  home  health  visits  indefinitely.  How- 
ever, there  are  numerous  other  examples  of  func- 
tional disabilities  which  should  similarly  qualify  for 
daily  visits  based  on  a  medically  documented  need 
and  where  Institutionalization  is  not  a  practical  al- 
tcrnallve. 


LAWYER  EXEMPTION  FROM  FTC 
JURISDICTION  OPPOSED 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  is  due  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  this  fall.  This  bill  includes  a 
provision  reflecting  a  consensus  devel- 
oped on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  on  a  compromise  regarding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC  over  pro- 
fessionals. Since  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  bill,  however,  certain  asso- 
ciations of  lawyers  have  urged  that 
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the  bill  be  amended  to  exclude  lawyers 
from  the  Commission's  consumer  pro- 
tection jurisdiction. 

The  proposed  lawyer  exemption  is 
unwarranted.  It  would  be  bad  for  the 
public  and  bad  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Fortunately,  important  elements 
of  the  legal  profession  understand  this 
and  oppose  the  exemption  amend- 
ment. 

Since  I  have  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries regarding  this  controversy,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  several 
items  that  I  hope  will  be  informative. 
These  include  statements  from  the 
FTC  regarding  the  defects  in  the  ex- 
emption proposal  and  describing  FTC 
activity  relating  to  the  bar.  Also  in- 
cluded are  the  statements  of  impor- 
tant organizations  composed  of  law- 
yers who  oppose  the  lawyer  exemp- 
tion. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  12,  1983. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  16,  1983,  asking  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  assessment  of 
draft  legislation  that  is  being  circulated  by 
representatives  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  about  this  legisla- 
tive proposal,  which  would  exempt  from  the 
FTC's  consumer  protection  authority  the 
activities  of  professionals  which  are  "effec- 
tively regulated  by  the  state  court  of  last 
resort  in  civil  actions  ...  or  by  such  court 
and  by  state  law."  If  this  legislation  were 
enacted,  we  believe  that  this  special  exemp- 
tion would  result  in  substantial  injury  to 
consumers  and  to  our  national  economy. 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  has  unani- 
mously and  steadfastly  opposed  the  efforts 
of  certain  groups  of  professionals  to  obtain 
a  special  blanket  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust and  consumer  protection  laws  en- 
forced by  the  FTC.  A  professional  degree  is 
a  guarantee  of  special  training:  it  should  not 
be  a  guarantee  of  immunity  from  laws  that 
apply  to  all  other  citizens. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  Important 
role  played  by  the  states  in  regulating  pro- 
fessionals to  protect  their  citizens.  We  have 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  legitimate  state 
regulation  establishing  training  and  educa- 
tion requirements  for  licensure  of  attorneys 
and  other  professionals,  their  permissible 
tasks  or  duties,  or  the  quality  of  services 
provided  by  professionals.  Nor  do  we  have 
any  objection  to  a  legislative  proposal  that 
seeks  to  allay  concern  that  the  Commission 
might  take  such  actions  at  some  future 
time. 

However,  the  proposal  by  the  Texas  Bar 
does  not  represent  an  attempt  to  clarify  fed- 
eral and  state  regulatory  responsibilities  in 
a  careful  and  appropriate  manner.  Rather, 
it  is  intended  to  exempt  lawyers  and  bar  as- 
sociations in  those  states  that  have  "uni- 
fied "  bars  from  federal  consumer  protection 
laws  enforced  by  the  Commission. 

If  enacted  into  law,  it  would  prevent  the 
Commission  from  challenging  purely  pri- 
vate conduct,  including  deceptive  practices 
by  individual  lawyers  (such  as  fee  misrepre- 
sentation), and  could  immunize  anticompeti- 
tive provisions  in  certain  state  bar  codes  of 
ethics  (such  as  limitations  on  truthful  ad- 
vertising). Moreover,  while  it  seems  likely 
that  the  drafters  of  the  legislation  intend  it 
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to  apply  only  to  lawyers.  Its  language  is  not 
so  limited,  and  it  would  apparently  exempt 
all  state-licensed  professionals  suid  their  as- 
sociations from  Commission  jurisdiction 
where  they  are  ■effectively"  regulated  in 
state  court  proceedings  or  by  such  proceed- 
ings and  by  state  law. 

The  phrase  effectively  regulated"  lacks 
any  precise  definition.  It  would  conceivably 
prevent  FTC  law  enforcement  actions  which 
in  no  way  conflicted  with  any  state  regula- 
tion. For  example,  a  lawyer  who  defrauds 
clients  can  be  sued  by  those  clients  pursuant 
to  state  law,  and  the  outcome  of  such  a  suit 
can  often  be  appealed  to  the  state  supreme 
court.  Such  a  lawyer  could  claim  that  his  or 
her  actions  were  "effectively  regulated"  by 
the  state  supreme  court  and  state  law  and. 
therefore,  are  immune  from  any  law  en- 
forcement action  brought  by  the  PTC. 

Last  December,  the  Senate  turned  down  a 
request  for  special  treatment  from  several 
groups  of  professionals,  and  we  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  and  any  similar  propos- 
als that  may  come  before  it  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  our  opposition  to  this  draft 
legislation.  Please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  if 
we  can  be  of  further  help. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

James  C.  Miller  III. 

ChairmaJi. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  25.  1983. 
Mr.  Morris  Harrell. 
President,  American  Bar  Association, 
Chicago.  tlL 

Dear  Mr.  Harrell:  We  understand  that  a 
resolution  will  be  before  the  ABA  House  of 
Delegates  designed,  in  effect,  to  persuade 
Congress  to  exempt  the  legal  profession 
from  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Some  proponents  of  this  resolution 
are  apparently  claiming  that  the  FTC  plans 
a  broad  scale  enforcement  effort,  particular- 
ly against  integrated  state  bar  associations. 
This  claim  is  ostensibly  based  upon  a  study 
the  Commission  is  currently  conducting.  Be- 
cause there  is  considerable  misunderstand- 
ing about  this  study,  we  wish  to  explain  its 
purpose. 

In  1979.  the  Commission  distributed  a 
questionnaire  to  state  bars  to  gather  faicts 
regarding  the  existence  and  effect  of  regula- 
tions on  professional  advertising.  Addition- 
ally. In  1981.  the  Commission  retained  Louis 
Harris  and  Associates  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
250  lawyers  in  1 1  states  regarding  their  pric- 
ing and  advertising  practices.  These  efforts 
were  part  of  a  Commission  inquiry  into  the 
impact  of  professional  advertising  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  the  effect  of  recent  modifi- 
cations in  such  regulations,  on  the  use  of 
trade  names,  direct  mail  solicitation,  and 
other  attorney  advertising  practices.  We  pri- 
marily sought  to  obtain  empirical  data  and 
other  objective  information  about  the 
market  effects  of  the  regulations  in  ques- 
tion. The  information  we  have  gathered  will 
be  contained  in  a  report  that  we  expect  the 
Commission  to  issue  within  the  next  few 
months. 

We  do  not  intend  to  use  the  information 
in  the  report  to  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mission take  law  enforcement  action  against 
"unified"  state  bars.  Rather,  we  intend  to 
recommend  that  the  Commission  make  the 
report  available  to  the  ABA  and  state  bars, 
with  the  hope  that  these  entities  will  work 
with  us  in  evaluating  our  data. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  should 
usurp  traditional  regulation  of  lawyers  by 
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entities  such  as  State  Supreme  Courts.  In- 
stead, we  believe  our  role  should  be  limited 
to  prevention  of  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices, and  unfair  methods  of  competition, 
that  harm  consumers. 

We  trust  that  this  explanation  will  help 
clarify  our  current  study  as  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  ABA. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carol  T.  Crawford. 

Director. 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection. 

Timothy  J.  Muris. 
Director.  Bureau  of  Competition. 

National  Association 
or  Attorneys  General. 
Washington.  D.C..  Augmt  18.  1983. 
Hon.  James  J.  FYorio. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Transportation,  and  Tourism,  House  of 
Representatives.  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  FYorio:  In  response 
to  reports  at  our  recent  meeting  that  some 
bar  associations  are  attempting  to  persuade 
Congress  to  exempt  lawyers  and  state  bar 
associations  from  scrutiny  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Association  adopted 
the  enclosed  policy  resolution  reaffirming 
our  opposition  to  enactment  of  any  limita- 
tions on  the  FTC  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
and  the  consumer  protection  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  professions.  As  you  know,  the 
Association  went  on  record  in  opposition  to 
such  attempts  to  create  a  privileged  class  of 
persons  who  would  be  exempt  from  the  law 
by  resolutions  adopted  in  July  1982.  and 
again  in  December  1982. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  FTC  should 
continue  to  have  consumer  protection  and 
antitrust  authority  over  the  professions. 
The  antitrust  and  consumer  protection  laws 
should  apply  to  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers, 
and  other  professional  and  non-professional 
business  establishments.  The  FTC  is  well 
equipped  to  evaluate  the  activities  of  the 
professionals  and  their  associations  for  po- 
tential anti-competitive  effects  and  poten- 
tial unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices, 
without  sacrificing  the  states'  role  of  ensur- 
ing quality  of  performance  standards.  Re- 
moval of  the  FTC's  authority  to  scrutinize 
the  business  activities  of  professionals 
would  severly  hinder  efforts  to  promote 
competition  in  the  professions  and  thereby 
reduce  costs.  The  effect  of  such  special  in- 
terest legislation  would  be  artificially  to 
raise  prices  for  services  that  are  already  ex- 
ceedingly expensive.  Thank  you  for  your 
continuing  leadership  on  this  issue. 
With  best  personal  regards,  and 
Sincerely. 

C.  Raymond  Marvin. 

Executive  Director. 

National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  Summer  Meeting 

June  22-25.  1983— Asheville,  N.C. 

resolution 

Reaffirmation  of  Opposition  to  Enactment 
of  Limitations  on  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Jurisdiction  Over  the  Professions 
Whereas,  further  attempts  are  being  made 
to   remove  the  professions   from   antitrust 
and   consumer   protection   scrutiny   of   the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  and 

Whereas,   the   Association   wishes   to   ex- 
press its  continuing  opposition  to  these  and 
other  such  attempts  to  erode  the  antitrust 
and  consumer  protection  laws; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that: 
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1.  The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  any  limitations  on  the  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  the  antitrust  and  consumer 
protection  laws  with  respect  to  the  profes- 
sions, as  embodied  in  the  Association's  July 
1982  and  December  1982  policy  resolutions; 
and 

2.  The  Association  authorizes  the  General 
Counsel  to  transmit  these  views  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Administration,  and 
other  appropriate  individuals. 

Attorney  General  Francis  X.  Bellotti  ab- 
stains.* 


OLD  LESSONS  RELEARNED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15.  1983 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  416  to  0.  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union  for  their  callous  and  des- 
picable shooting  down  of  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  747— murdering  269  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children.  The  House 
also  expressed  our  profound  sorrow 
and  condolences  to  their  families  and 
friends. 

I  pondered  what  possible  meaning  or 
lessons  could  be  had  from  this  seem- 
ingly senseless  tragedy.  I  doubt  if  any 
new  lessons  could  be  found  here,  but 
many  old  memories  and  old  convic- 
tions about  the  nature  of  Soviet  lead- 
ership and  society  must  be  recalled 
and  relearned  anew,  especially  by  our 
younger  generation.  These  old  lessons 
had  begun  to  fade  from  the  minds  of 
many.  But  what  happened  over  the 
Sea  of  Japan  should  serve  to  revive 
and  reinforce  these  lessons  and  burn 
them  again  into  our  individual  and  na- 
tional consciousness.  We  must  never 
forget— 

One.  the  Soviet  leadership  lives  by  a 
different  moral  code.  Not  only  do  they 
tolerate  lying,  but  have  condoned  it 
and  installed  it  as  an  instrument  of 
government  policy.  They  lie  with  a 
regularity  to  their  own  people  and  the 
world  that  is  simply  astounding.  They 
lie  even  when  they  know  there  is  no 
chance  of  being  believed. 

Telling  the  truth  was  and  is  some- 
thing to  be  deplored  in  a  future  gov- 
ernment leader.  For  Lenin,  telling  the 
truth  was  a  decadent  habit  of  the 
bourgeoisie;  the  new  proletariat's  lead- 
ers were  permitted,  even  encouraged, 
to  use  lying,  deceit,  and  extortion  as  a 
means  of  gaining,  and  above  all,  keep- 
ing an  iron  grip  on  political  power. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  probably  the  only 
state  in  the  history  of  the  world  where 
lying  is  considered  to  have,  in  the  phil- 
osophical sense,  an  almost  transcen- 
dental value. 

Two,  the  Soviets  have  a  diametrical- 
ly opposed  view  of  human  life— of  the 
individual     human    being— from    our 
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own.  Life  under  the  boyars  and  kulaks 
was  cheap.  Prom  czarist  days  to  our 
own  time,  the  tradition  of  slaughter 
and  repression  of  its  own  people  and 
others  remains  strong.  We  see  its 
bloody  path  through  the  purges,  and 
gulags,  and  prisoner-of-war  camps, 
through  the  invasions  of  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghanistan, 
through  the  continuing,  brutal  denial 
of  basic  human  rights  to  those  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  live  in  one  of  their 
satellites.  This  tradition  of  cynical  re- 
pression and  callous  disregard  for 
human  rights  and  human  life  found  a 
strangely  logical  expression  over  the 
Sea  of  Japan. 

We  value  human  life  and  freedom 
differently  from  the  Soviets.  We  be- 
lieve the  state  is  a  creature  of  free 
men  and  is  designed  to  help  free  men 
protect  their  own  and  their  fellows'  in- 
herent rights.  We  believe  in  the  prima- 
cy of  the  individual  over  the  state, 
while  the  Soviets  believe,  and  practice 
their  belief,  that  the  individual  is 
there  to  serve  the  state  and  that  no 
one  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  any  rights 
but  those  granted  by  the  state.  In  an- 
other strangely  Soviet  paradox,  living, 
breathing,  human  beings  exist  only  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  an  abstrac- 
tion called  the  "state,"  and,  of  course, 
its  leaders. 

Three,  in  a  closed  society,  manipula- 
tion of  the  truth  and  public  opinion 
are  considered  a  right  and  duty  of  the 
state.  Truth  and  factual  reality  are 
not  important:  what  matters  is  serving 
the  interests  of  state  rulers— preserv- 
ing the  myth  of  their  infallibility— 
that  government  can  do  no  wrong. 

In  most  societies,  belief  and  convic- 
tion are  derived  and  produced  by  data, 
information,  dialog.  But  in  the  Soviet 
Union  belief  and  conviction  are  cre- 
ated out  of  whole  cloth  by  government 
to,  again,  serve  only  the  purposes  of 
their  rulers.  They  control  the  means 
of  communication  and  what  is  commu- 
nicated need  have  no  relation  to  the 
truth  nor  to  external  reality.  What 
passes  for  truth  in  the  Soviet  Union 
appears  to  the  outside  world  as  a  cari- 
cature—as a  grotesquerie. 

Almost  classic  evidence  of  this  was 
the  early  denial  of  any  involvement 
whatsoever  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  747— then  when  the  overwhelming 
evidence  became  incontrovertible, 
there  was  grudging  admission,  but  no 
acceptance  of  any  responsibility,  no 
expression  of  regret  or  sorrow  at  the 
execution  of  269  innocents,  no  grant- 
ing of  access  for  a  proper  search  for 
the  deceased  and  wreckage  of  the 
plane;  only  harsh,  lying  rhetoric 
trying  to  blame  the  United  States  for 
their  grossness  and  stupidity  in  down- 
ing the  plane  and  an  incredible— even 
for  that  old  fox  Gromyko- statement 
that  should  similar  circumstances 
occur,  they  are  prepared  to  shoot 
down  unarmed  civilian  airliners  and 
the  innocent  souls  abroad. 
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Four,  incidents  of  this  sort,  showing 
the  inherent  deceit  and  repression  of 
closed,  totalitarian  societies  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  can  serve  only  to  rein- 
force our  own  beliefs  in  a  free  open  so- 
ciety. When  the  veil  of  soft-sell  is 
ripped  from  the  face  of  an  aggressive 
power,  we  can  not  only  be  thankful 
that  we  enjoy  personal  freedoms  un- 
dreamed of  in  such  a  regime,  but  that 
we  have  had  the  wisdom  to  defend  our 
freedoms  in  such  a  way  that  the  inter- 
national bully  faces  assured,  retaliato- 
ry destruction  should  he  attempt  the 
ultimate  stupidity. 

Sometimes  the  oldest  sayings  are  the 
best.  Realizing  that  we  have  to  win 
and  defend  freedom  in  the  United 
States  every  day  has  been  brought 
home  by  the  Soviets  with  a  vividness 
that  brings  new  life  to  that  old  slogan. 
Ironically,  Soviet  agression  against 
these  defenseless  people  has  served  to 
make  more  difficult  the  fulfillment  of 
both  their  military  and  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives everywhere  and  in  every  way. 
Such  terrorism  by  a  global  power  can 
only  make  independent  nations  of 
whatever  domestic  political  stripe 
think  very  cautiously  about  beginning 
or  deepening  entanglements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Five,  the  final,  and  very  difficult 
lesson  to  be  recalled  is  that,  despite 
the  intense  personal  and  world  revul- 
sion felt  toward  the  Soviet  leaders  for 
this  atrocity,  we  must  continue  to  live 
on  this  planet  with  them. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  accept  the 
shining  evil  in  Soviet  leadership  for 
the  essential  nature  or  spirit  of  their 
people.  But  it  would  also  be  very 
wrong.  For  our  own,  as  well  as  for  the 
world's  sake,  we  cannot  permit  such  a 
view  to  color  dealings  with  those  lead- 
ers, no  matter  how  repugnant  such 
meetings  and  negotiations  may  be.  We 
serve  a  higher  cause  and  must  subordi- 
nate personal  feelings  to  the  inevitable 
efforts  to  preserve  the  planet  and  our 
species. 

We  must  continue  to  work  for 
progress  in  arms  control  and  reduc- 
tion, in  easing  tensions  wherever  possi- 
ble, in  working  toward  a  world  eventu- 
ally safe  for  the  children  and  posterity 
of  all  peoples. 

The  final  victory  would  indeed  be 
that  of  evil,  should  we  desist  in  our  de- 
termination and  steadfast  efforts  to 
create  and  recreate  an  ever  better 
world  for  today  and  for  the  uncount- 
able millenia  stretching  before  man- 
kind.* 


LEHMAN  REPORTS  ON  BEIRUT 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the   recent   recess,   our   distinguished 
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colleague  from  Florida,  Bill  Lehman, 
visited  the  troubled  Middle  East  to 
review  the  situation  there  from  the 
vantage  point  of  his  position  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Upon  his  return.  Bill  wrote  an  arti- 
cle on  his  impressions  of  the  area  and 
of    U.S.    involvement    there    for    the 
Miami  Herald.  I  commend  this  article 
and  his  insights  to  our  colleagues. 
Our  Marines  in  Lebanon 
(By  Representative  William  Lehman) 
If  it  is  a  no-win  situation  for  the  Israelis, 
then  it  is  a  no-win  situation  for  us. 

Only  days  ago  I  was  on  the  Beirut  patio  of 
the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Lebanon's  residence. 
Our  noontime  briefing  on  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  was  regularly  punctuated  by  bursts 
of  155mm  artillery  shells  lobbed  between 
the  Druze  Moslems  in  the  Shouf  mountains 
outside  the  city  and  the  Christian  Maron- 
ites  within. 

There  was  a  surreal  quality  to  the  scene:  a 
buffet  lunch  alongside  the  not-too-distant 
explosions  somewhere  beneath  the  clear 
Beirut  sky.  That  no  one  seemed  to  feel  any 
immediate  sense  of  danger  indicates  the  illu- 
sion that  people  in  Beirut  must  have 
learned  to  live  by. 

This  false  sense  of  security  was  illustrated 
by  glimpses  of  Beirut  life:  People  lined  the 
beaches  and  lounged  around  pool  cabanas. 
Heavy  traffic  in  the  streets  told  me  that 
this  commercial  resort  city  is  still  function- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  war  zone,  where,  less 
than  a  week  after  I  left,  two  American  Ma- 
rines were  killed.  Nearly  half  the  city  is 
bombed  out.  but  fresh  wash  hangs  in  the 
breeze  across  roofs  of  gutted  buildings  as  if 
trying  to  defy  the  facts.  The  American  Em- 
bassy stood  like  a  giant  chopped  off  at  the 
knees. 

The  root  of  the  new  fighting  stems  from 
Lebanese  President  Amin  Gemayel's  inabil- 
ity so  far  even  to  seek  a  political  settlement 
among  the  independent  opposition  factions. 
Ambassador  Robert  Dillon  thinks  Gemayel 
overrelies  on  the  Americans  to  solve  all  his 
country's  problems.  Gemayel's  greatest  fear. 
Dillon  said,  is  that  he  will  end  up  control- 
ling only  20  percent  of  Lebanon,  with  a 
Greater  Syria  to  the  north  and  east  and  an 
Israeli  "north  bank"  in  the  southern  third 
of  the  country.  Though  the  Israelis  and  Syr- 
ians are  certainly  not  talking.  Dillon  spoke 
of  their  shared  interest  in  a  tacit  partition. 
But  the  main  problem  at  present  is  to  con- 
tain the  internal  divisions  that  worsened 
last  week  and  that  threaten  any  chance  of 
Lebanese  sovereignty. 

The  most  powerful  armed  force  is  still  the 
Phalangist  militias,  a  coalition  of  right-wing 
Christian  groups,  predominantly  Maronite 
and  dominated  by  the  Phalange  Party, 
which  has  been  controlled  by  the  Gemayel 
family.  Despite  some  temporary  success  in 
its  efforts  to  assert  authority,  the  military 
arm  of  the  government,  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces,  is  as  yet  unable  to  achieve 
the  level  of  control  that  Israel  had  or  that  is 
now  necessary  to  gain  and  maintain  control 
over  Beirut  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  Any 
positive  effect  from  training  by  U.S.  Green 
Berets  is  not  in  sight,  and  it  may  be  months 
or  more  likely  years,  including  a  likelihood 
of  additional  U.S.  casualties,  before  results 
are  evident.  In  any  case,  it  was  clear  that 
the  military  arm  of  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment was  not  up  to  the  task  last  week.  With 
an  imminent  Israeli  withdrawal  and  uncer- 
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tain  government  authority,  last  week's  four- 
day  battle  may  be  a  preview  of  what  is  yet 
to  come. 

If  my  meeting  with  President  Gemayel 
just  over  a  week  ago  was  any  indication,  he 
may  still  be  waiting  for  someone  to  hand 
him  Lebanon's  sovereignty  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  with  Druze  leader  Walid  Jumblatt 
in  good  faith  if  the  United  States  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  from  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  The  U.S.  presence  is  his 
only  real  lifeline  as  leader  of  what  is  still 
not  a  nation-state.  Perhaps  last  week's 
return  to  civil  war  will  force  him  to  make  a 
genuine  effort  at  national  reconciliation. 

Gemayel's  isolated  mountaintop  retreat  is 
as  removed  from  the  anarchy  of  the  city  as 
the  inexperienced  leader  seems  to  be  from 
the  reality  of  his  country's  struggle  for  life. 
I  did  not  see  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
exercise  power  or  even  to  realize  what 
strong  actions  must  be  taken.  Cautious  not 
to  criticize  Syria's  deliberate  attempts  to  de- 
stabilize his  government,  he  was  more  com- 
fortable in  his  eager  denunciation  of  Israel's 
intentions  in  fortifying  what  he  termed  the 
"north  bank"  south  of  the  Awali  River.  The 
Lebanese  president  stressed  how  dangerous 
Israel's  failure  to  fully  withdraw  from  all  of 
Lebanon  would  be  for  the  future  of  his 
country.  Gemayel  believes,  too.  that  Leba- 
non is  the  only  true  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

One  thing  that  seems  certain  is  the 
danger  Gemayel  poses  to  himself  and  his 
government  if  he  does  not  begin  a  good- 
faith  dialogue  and  achieve  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Druze  and  Christians  and  other 
opposition  elements  vying  for  greater 
power.  Civil  war  is  the  inevitable  alterna- 
tive. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  so  far  un- 
willing to  admit  just  how  complex  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon  has  become.  The  Ma- 
rines were  initially  sent  to  Lebanon  with  a 
clear  mission:  first  to  oversee  the  PLC  with- 
drawal from  Beirut,  and  later  to  deter  vio- 
lence when  premature  withdrawal  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  proved  an  open  invita- 
tion for  Christian  militias  to  take  revenge 
against  the  Palestinian  community. 

Deterrence  has  not  worked.  A  1.200-man 
U.S.  Marine  peacekeeping  force  and  the 
U.S.S.  Eisenhower  anchored  five  miles  off- 
shore did  not  deter  the  recent  fighting. 
There  has  been  no  reemergence  of  Lebanese 
sovereignty  as  Israel  began  its  pullout  but. 
instead,  a  widening  arena  for  civil  war.  The 
raison  d'etre  for  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping presence  in  Beirut  has  been  re- 
moved. The  peacekeeping  function  is  alien 
to  the  Marines'  traditional  combat  role.  The 
traditional  job  of  peacekeeping  forces,  such 
as  that  of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force 
in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL).  has  been  to  imple- 
ment agreements  between  sovereign  states 
or  to  partition  parties  as  in  Cyprus—  not  to 
remain  in  the  midst  of  a  cauldron  of  hostil- 
ities. 

The  most  plausible  choices  at  present 
would  be  either  to  expand  the  multinational 
force  or  to  withdraw.  An  expanded  U.S., 
United  Kingdon.  Italian  and  French  contin- 
gent may  again  prove  to  be  ineffective 
should  the  internal  divisions  within  Leba- 
non remain  unbridged.  If  the  force  remains 
modest  in  size  and  in  its  current  locations, 
more  casualties  should  be  expected. 

It  is  also  reasonable  speculate  that  an  ex- 
panded U.S.  force  of  possibly  20.000  troops 
could  provoke  even  more  violence  by  Syrian- 
backed  factions.  Any  expansion  of  our 
Marine  force  should  not  take  place  as  a  sub- 
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stitute  for  President  Gemayel's  inability  to 
exert  his  authority. 

President  Reagan  has  complied  with  cer- 
tain terms  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
But  a  congressional  debate  can  be  expected 
in  the  coming  weeks  over  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  address  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  debate  could  lead  to  congressional  limi- 
tation of  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Leba- 
non due  to  the  risks  faced  by  the  present 
force  or  an  expanded  multinational  peace- 
keeping force.  A  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal 
would  be  unwise,  though  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  set  a  timetable  for  withdrawal 
if  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon  continues. 

The  consequences  of  doing  so  must  be 
weighed  against  such  issues  as  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  Gemayel  government,  in- 
creased Syrian  and  PLC  involvement 
(though  Israel's  forces  will  remain  only  25 
kilometers  from  Damascus  after  its  rede- 
ployment). Soviet  intentions  and  U.S.  inter- 
national commitments.  Notwithstanding 
these  concerns,  the  alternative  I  would  lean 
toward  is  withdrawal  should  civil  war  per- 
sist. An  outside  force  cannot  bring  peace  to 
Lebanon. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  casualties  and  to 
live  up  to  its  promised  intention  to  with- 
draw from  Lebanon.  Israel  Defense  Forces 
(IDF)  have  begun  to  move  their  prefabs  and 
other  support  facilities.  Israel's  withdrawal 
will  prove  what  everyone  already  knows; 
The  Lebanese  government  cannot  reassert 
steady  control  at  this  time.  The  Druze,  the 
Syrian-backed  Shiites  and  the  Syrian  gov- 
ernment  have  been  working  to  exploit  that 
weakness. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  have  a 
mutual  interest  in  a  sovereign  Lebanon.  If 
Israel,  with  its  intense  interest  in  the  area, 
has  seen  fit  to  pull  back  its  troops  from 
Beirut  to  a  more  defensible  position,  then 
what  business  does  the  United  States  have 
there?  If  it  is  a  no-win  situation  for  the  Is- 
raelis, then  it  is  a  no-win  situation  for  us. 
With  troops  much  more  numerous  than  the 
multinational  force,  Israel  has  still  sus- 
tained high  casualties.  It  is  ominous  for  a 
peacekeeping  force  with  fewer  troops  and 
less  commitment. 

I  can  understand  why  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  may  have  chosen  to  bow 
out  at  this  time.  In  a  meeting  in  Jerusalem 
barely  two  weeks  ago.  he  appeared  frail  but 
still  capable,  and  not  noticeably  depressed. 
He  considers  Lebanon  to  be  Israel's  main 
problem.  First  perceived  as  having  liberated 
Lebanon  from  the  PLC.  Israel  no  longer  has 
the  public  will  to  stay  there.  The  truth  is 
that  Israel  is  pulling  out  faster  than  the 
Israel-Lebanon  withdrawal  agreement  called 
for. 

The  IDF  succeeded  in  removing  the  long- 
range  weapons  that  had  threatened  Israel's 
northern  population.  But  after  putting  a 
stop  to  that  threat.  Israel  has  in  a  way 
become  another  hostage  of  Lebanon.  It  does 
not  want  to  stay  in  but  does  not  have  securi- 
ty guarantees  in  place  that  would  allow  a 
full  withdrawal.  Begin  insists  he  does  not 
want  to  partition  the  country,  only  to  imple- 
ment the  withdra*al  agreement  achieved 
with  the  help  of  the  United  Stales.  But  that 
agreement  cannot  be  implemented  without 
Syrian  cooperation.  Israel's  leaders  no 
longer  believe  that  it  will  be  implemented. 

Begin  wanted  us  to  know  that  Israel  has 
paid  a  price  in  Lebanon,  incurring  casualties 
in  order  to  contain  the  fighting  between  the 
Christians  and  Druze.  In  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  his  last  message  as  prime  minister 
to   members  of   Congress,   he  stated   that 
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Israel  is  a  faithful  ally  of  the  United  States 
and  he  regards  the  United  States  as  a  faith- 
ful ally  of  Israel.  That  means  reciprocity  is 
essential  between  our  two  countries.  That  is 
why  the  intelligence  gathered  from  Israel's 
capture  of  Soviet  weaponry  used  in  Lebanon 
has  been  shared  with  the  United  States. 

In  Damascus.  Syrian  Foreign  Minister 
Abdul  Halim  Khaddam  repeated  what  he 
has  undoubtedly  told  other  American  offi- 
cials. Khaddam  says  there  is  no  Isreal-Leba- 
non  withdrawal  agreement,  just  one  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Phalangist  Party,  un- 
representative of  Lebanon's  unique  commu- 
nities. He  reiterated  his  government's  posi- 
tion that  if  Isreal  withdraws  unconditional- 
ly from  all  of  Lebanon  within  eight  weeks. 
Syria  will  withdraw  its  forces  immediately. 
Syria,  acting  as  if  it  holds  all  the  cards,  may 
underestimate  Israel's  seeming  lack  of  re- 
solve to  see  the  Lebanon  debacle  through. 

Missions  that  seem  impossible  today  may 
be  achieved  and  replaced  tomorrow  by  new 
impossible  missions.  The  Middle  East  has 
proved  time  and  again  that  predictions  can 
be  empty,  expectations  can  be  dashed  and 
impossible  dreams  can  be  fulfilled.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  certain,  however,  is  that 
the  situation  as  its  stands  today  will  not 
remain  so  for  long.* 
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WINTER  NAVIGATION:  NEW 
YORK  STATE  STUDY 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  3,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
ordered  reported  H.R.  3678,  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  water  and  related  resources.  In  sec- 
tion 1123,  the  committee  authorized 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a 
full  year  extension  of  the  navigation 
season  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  and 
a  10-month  extension  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Traditionally,  the  navigation  season 
on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  has  ended 
on  December  15,  plus  or  minus  2 
weeks.  The  corps"  proposal  extends 
the  navigation  season  through  the 
construction  of  bubblers,  icebooms, 
underwater  dams,  harbor  and  channel 
dredging,  and  the  use  of  a  fleet  of  new 
icebreakers.  The  corps  presently  esti- 
mates the  project's  initial  investment 
cost  to  the  United  States  at  over  $600 
million. 

The  corps"  1979  draft  survey  study 
for  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  navigation  season  extension 
prompted  extensive  criticism.  A  series 
of  major  studies  raised  substantial 
questions  about  the  corps'  analysis  of 
the  project's  economic  benefits,  its 
real  costs,  and  its  potential  environ- 
mental impact. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Transportation  commissioned  a  study 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Institute  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. The  Great  Lakes  Basin  Com- 


mission published  a  study  entitled, 
"Economic  Review  of  Navigation 
Season  Extension.""  LBA  Consulting 
Partners,  Ltd.,  did  a  study  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority. 

In  1981,  the  corps"  own  Board  of  En- 
gineers and  its  Chief  of  Engineers  de- 
clined to  recommend  the  project  to 
Congress  for  authorization.  The 
project  has  not  received  comprehen- 
sive study  since  the  corps"  1981  deci- 
sion. 

The  economy  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  including  its  key  steel  and  auto 
industries,  has  changed  substantially 
since  the  late  1970"s.  The  House 
should  not  have  to  decide  on  a  major 
public  works  project— one  which  was 
not  even  recommended  for  authoriza- 
tion by  the  corps  itself— on  the  basis 
of  studies  that  may  be  seriously  dated. 
Yet  there  may  be  no  alternative. 

I  will  be  inserting  in  the  Record  ab- 
stracts of  the  key  studies  done  on 
winter  navigation,  beginning  today 
with  an  abstract  of  the  study  done  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  New  York 
study  analyzed  each  of  the  corps'  pro- 
jected benefits  from  the  project: 

"Transportation  Rate  Savings"  gained 
from  the  use  of  winter  navigation  in  place 
of  more  expensive  transportation  systems. 

"Winter  Rate  Savings  "  deriving  from  the 
ability  to  spread  the  fixed  cost  of  ownership 
over  a  greater  number  of  months  of  oper- 
ation per  year. 

"Stockpile  Savings  "  resulting  from  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  stockpiling  of  bulk  com- 
modities, like  iron  ore  and  coal,  in  order  to 
continue  production  through  the  winter 
months. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  study  did 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  system  and  its  specific  rela- 
tionship to  the  proposed  navigation 
extension.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
the  entire  study  their  careful  consider- 
ation. 
Season  Extension  on  the  Great  Lakes/St. 

Lawrence   Seaway:    A   Critique   of   the 

Recommended  Plan  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers 

the  corps  of  engineers'  analysis 

1.  The  most  important  benefit  category  is 
transportation  rate  savings,  which  are 
claimed  by  the  Corps  to  be  benefits  to  the 
nation. 

2.  The  transportation  rate  savings  result- 
ing from  the  removal  of  lock  capacity  con- 
straints are  overstated: 

(a)  The  Corps  has  understated  the  capac- 
ities of  the  locks. 

(b)  There  are  more  cost-effective  means 
than  season  extension  of  increasing  lock  ca- 
pacity. 

(c)  There  are  undoubtedly  more  attractive 
alternatives  to  shippers  than  using  the 
higher  cost  rail  mode  for  all  of  their  divert- 
ed traffic. 

3.  In  the  case  of  all  transportation  rate 
savings  claimed,  the  Corps  assumes  that  the 
same  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  same  com- 
modities will  move  between  the  same  origins 
and  destinations  by  a  higher  cost  mode  (sub- 
stantially higher  in  some  cases).  This  is  an 
unrealistic  assumption,  and  results  in  an 
overstatement  of  benefits. 

4.  The  true  economic  benefits  to  the 
nation    are    also   overstated    because   rates 
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rather  than  differences  in  long-run  margin- 
al costs  were  used  to  measure  transportation 
rate  savings. 

5.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  savings 
claimed  can  be  expected  to  accrue  to  foreign 
shippers  and  receivers,  as  well  as  to  foreign 
flag  carriers,  which  dominate  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  overseas  trade. 
Such  savings  clearly  cannot  be  claimed  as 
benefits  to  the  nation. 

6.  Winter  rate  savings  are  overstated  be- 
cause the  Corps  fails  to  account  for  the  re- 
dundant ship  capacity  that  season  extension 
creates. 

7.  Despite  the  experience  with  winter 
navigation  derived  from  the  demonstration 
program,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Corps  has  analyzed  actual  ship  operating 
costs  to  see  if  year-round  navigation  is  at- 
tractive to  the  vessel  operators.  Whereas 
the  Corps  postulates  year-round  navigation 
on  the  upper  lakes,  the  lake  carriers  are 
seeking  an  extension  of  only  six  weeks,  or  as 
long  as  it  is  economically  feasible. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Corps  has 
underplayed  the  difficulties  of  operating  in 
the  winter  months  and  overstated  winter 
rate  savings. 

8.  Stockpile  savings  are  overestimated  to 
the  extent  that  the  unit  prices  used  by  the 
Corps  for  iron  ore  pellets  and  coal  overstate 
the  costs  that  shippers  can  avoid  by  not 
holding  stockpiles.  The  unit  value  of  the 
iron  ore  and  coal  deposits  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  values  used. 

9.  Stockpile  savings  are  also  overstated  be- 
cause: 

(a)  They  reach  a  maximum  at  lock  capac- 
ity, a  fact  that  the  Corps  failed  to  recognize. 

(b)  Additional  safety  stock  will  be  needed 
because  of  the  added  uncertainties  associat- 
ed with  mid-winter  operations. 

10.  Project  costs  are  understated  by  the 
Corps  because: 

(a)  Environmental  costs  are  excluded. 

(b)  The  existing  system,  including  the  50- 
year-old  locks  on  the  Welland  canal,  is  as- 
sumed to  require  no  further  capital  invest- 
ments for  the  project's  life.  This  assumption 
is  particularly  unreasonable  given  the  added 
wear  and  tear  on  locks  during  the  winter. 

(c)  Canada  is  unlikely  to  assume  any  of 
the  costs  of  season  extension,  let  alone  half 
of  the  costs  as  assumed  by  the  Corps,  be- 
cause there  appear  to  be  few  if  any  benefits 
to  Canada  of  season  extension. 

(d)  A  50-year  useful  life  and  a  6%  percent 
discount  rate  do  not  properly  reflect  the 
risk  and  uncertainty  associated  with  the 
project. 

11.  The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Traffic  Model  (hereafter,  the  "Model"),  con- 
sisting of  four  sub-models,  was  used  to  de- 
velop the  benefits  for  the  alternative 
season-extension  proposal.  On  the  surface 
the  Model  appears  to  be  sophisticated  and 
accurate.  In  fact,  it  is  a  combination  of  un- 
realistic assumptions  and  arbitrary  judg- 
ments, and  when  applied  to  a  data  base  of 
dubious  quality,  it  produces  untested  results 
that  are  significantly  at  variance  with  the 
"real  world." 

12.  The  most  important  reason  for  the  un- 
reliability of  the  traffic  and  benefit  esti- 
mates is  that  the  Model's  predictive  capabil- 
ity was  never  tested.  Thus,  although  the 
Model  is  used  to  predict  traffic  and  savings 
60  years  hence,  it  is  not  known  if  it  can  esti- 
mate with  reasonable  accuracy  general 
cargo  movements  on  the  Seaway  for  the  last 
year,  the  year  before,  or  any  year.  Further- 
more, validation  of  the  sub-models,  where  it 
was  done,  is  inconclusive. 

13.  A  second  major  shortcoming  of  the 
Model  relates  to  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
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which  the  shipper  mode/route  selection  is 
made.  The  "black  box"  in  which  switches 
are  "set"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allegedly 
replicate  the  shipper  decision  process  is  ar- 
bitrary. The  Model  also  assumes,  incorrect- 
ly, that  each  service  and  rate  factor  is 
valued  equally  by  shippers. 

14.  The  Model  yields  unit  savings  (dollars 
per  ton)  estimates  that  are  unreasonably 
high,  and  which,  if  accepted,  would  suggest 
that  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
business  firms  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing.  This  condition  exists  because  the  pre- 
dicted freight  rales  are  probably  not  good 
estimates  of  actual  rates  and  because  other 
logistics  costs  (inventory,  handling,  loss  and 
damage  in  transit,  etc.)  are  not  properly  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Model. 

15.  The  traffic  forecasts  for  both  the 
normal  and  the  extended  season  are  overly 
optimistic.  While  assuming  significant  Im- 
provements in  Seaway  services,  the  Corps 
assumes  there  will  be  no  service  improve- 
ments on  alternative  modes  and  routes.  This 
assumption  is  contrary  to  what  has  actually 
happened  in  the  past  10  or  15  years,  which 
explains  why  the  Seaway  has  lost  general 
cargo  to  Seaboard  ports. 

16.  Finally,  we  have  no  confidence  whatso- 
ever in  the  Model.  It  is  a  gross  abstraction 
whose  predictive  capability,  while  not 
known  in  precise  terms,  appears  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly poor.  The  results  it  produces  are 
plausible  only  when  isolated  from  actual 
events. 


GENERAL  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

1.  Except  for  imported  iron  and  steel  the 
Seaway  system  has  become  increasingly  less 
attractive  to  shippers  for  overseas  general 
cargo  traffic.  Despite  the  importance  of 
such  traffic  to  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  recommended  plan  for  season  extension, 
the  Corps'  Survey  Report  and  the  reports  of 
the  Corps'  consultants  contain  no  analysis 
of  past  problems  in  attracting  general  cargo 
to  the  Seaway. 

2.  Experts  agree  that  the  most  important 
reason  for  the  decline  in  the  volume  and  di- 
versity of  general  cargo  on  the  Seaway  is 
the  increasing  importance  of  containeriza- 
tion  for  overseas  traffic.  The  success  of  con- 
tainerization  depends  upon  speed  and 
economies  of  scale,  that  is.  large,  fast  con- 
tainerships  that  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
quickly  at  a  selected  number  of  well- 
equipped  ports  with  fast  and  efficient  over- 
land transport  services. 

3.  The  Seaway  has  a  number  of  limita- 
tions that  prevent  the  offering  of  container 
services  equivalent  to.  or  even  approaching, 
those  provided  by  the  tidewater  ports.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  added  time  required  to 
transit  the  system  because  of  distance  and 
circuity,  numerous  locks,  and  speed  restric- 
tions. Also  important  are  the  restrictions  on 
ship  sizes  and  drafts  imposed  by  the  locks  in 
the  system,  and  the  large  number  of  ports 
to  be  served.  The  Corps  has  acknowledged 
that  the  restrictions  on  ship  size  and  other 
limitations  encourage  the  use  of  smaller, 
older,  and  less  dependable  ships. 

4.  Container  service  to  Central  Europe 
may  be  economically  feasible,  according  to  a 
draft  report  of  the  Great  Lakes  Cooperative 
Port  Planning  Study.  Proposed  services  do 
not.  however,  depend  on  an  extended  navi- 
gation season  but  would  channel  traffic 
through  a  tidewater  port  during  the  winter 
months. 

5.  Because  of  its  disadvantages,  the 
Seaway  has  not  been  able,  and  is  not  likely 
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to  be  able,  to  provide  a  regular,  dependable, 
fast,  and  low-cost  overseas  service  that  can 
compete  successfully  with  other  ocean  ports 
on  other  trade  routes. 

6.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Seaway  has 
liecome  increasingly  less  attractive  to  ship- 
pers for  overseas  general  cargo  traffic.  Ship- 
pers are  looking  for  frequent,  dependable, 
fast  and  low-cost  transport,  and  the  Seaway 
services  are  no  longer  able  to  match  those 
offered  through  the  North  Atlantic  ports. 
We  cannot  believe  that  either  the  shippers 
or  the  carriers  are  uninformed  about  the  op- 
portunities the  Seaway  offers.  Routing  deci- 
sions are  not  made  lightly.  The  "shipper  na- 
ivete" argument  fails  to  account  for  the 
many  firms  that  have  tried  the  Seaway, 
found  it  wanting,  and  abandoned  it.  There- 
fore, the  Seaway's  'share"  of  overseas  traf- 
fic is  probably  the  share  that  a  reliable  eco- 
nomic analysis  would  suggest  that  it  carry. 
This  share  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  ap- 
preciably by  season  extension  alone. 

7.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  season  ex- 
tension alone  is  not  seriously  contemplated 
by  the  Corps  or  the  other  public  agencies 
with  a  vested  interest  in  the  Seaway,  season 
extension  is  only  the  first  step  in  an  enor- 
mous investment  program  for  the  Seaway, 
which  would  involve  deeper  channels  and 
larger  locks.  This  program  could  well  cost  20 
to  50  times  the  estimated  cost  of  season  ex- 
tension. Such  an  expanded  program  has 
staggering  economic,  political,  social,  and 
environmental  consequences.  Any  efforts  to- 
wards an  extended  navigation  season  must 
be  related  to  the  total  plans  for  the  Seaway. 

8.  There  are  compelling  reasons  why  the 
studies  of  additional  locks  and  other  pro- 
posed improvements  should  be  performed  si- 
multaneously with  the  study  of  season  ex- 
tension. One  reason  is  that  a  second  large 
lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  may  be  justi- 
fied now  and  will  probably  be  constructed, 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  season-ex- 
tension benefits.  Another  reason  is  that 
some  of  the  work,  such  as  dredging,  is 
common  to  both  season  extension  and 
system  enlargement,  and  economies  might 
be  realized  if  all  improvements  were  coordi- 
nated. 

9.  In  any  event,  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  of  season  extension  should  be  de- 
termined by  an  analysis  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  all  improvements  currently  pro- 
posed, and  then  a  determination  should  be 
made  of  the  effect  on  net  Ijenefils  of  elimi- 
nating season  extension.  Such  an  analysis 
should  carefully  consider  the  incremental 
benefits  and  costs  of  season  extension  on 
various  parts  of  the  system,  such  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.* 


THE  BREEDER:  A  FRESH 
PERSPECTIVE 


IMI 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Rand  Corp.  release  argues  for  aban- 
doning the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor project.  I  certainly  disagree  with 
their  analysis,  as  does  a  most  distin- 
guished resident  of  my  district.  Dr. 
Alvin  Weinberg.  Dr.  Weinberg  is  cer- 
tainly no  stranger  to  the  Congress.  His 
accomplishments  and  reputation  as 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  honored  sci- 
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entists  and  science  administrators  are 
familiar  to  us.  A  recent  letter  to  me, 
which  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  offers  a  fresh  and  lucid  re- 
sponse to  the  Rand  Corp.  analysis  that 
I  believe  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members  as  we  approach  a  most  cru- 
cial vote  on  the  Clinch  River  project. 

The  letter  follows: 

Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities 
Institute  fob  Energy  Analysis, 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  September  7,  1983. 
Hon.  Marilyn  Lloyd. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Lloyd:  This  letter 
is  prompted  by  the  recent  analysis  from  the 
Rand  Corporation  to  Senators  Heinz  and 
Humphrey  arguing  for  abandonment  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder.  The  conclusions  of 
the  Rand  Corporation  are  based  on  low  pro- 
jections of  electric  demand,  high  availability 
of  large  amounts  of  uranium,  and  low  pene- 
tration of  nuclear  power— all  during  the 
next  two  or  three  decades. 

I  cannot  deny  the  plausibility  of  each  of 
these  assumptions.  I  believe,  however,  they 
miss  the  essential  justification  for  pursuit  of 
breeders  in  general,  and  completion  of 
CRBR  in  particular.  The  breeder  is  an  inex- 
haustible energy  source,  in  the  same  sense 
as  solar  energy  or  fusion.  Justification  for 
its  pursuit,  just  as  for  the  pursuit  of  solar 
energy  or  fusion,  must  be  sought  in  the 
broadest,  and  longest  term,  national  goals. 
What  is  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than  an 
energy  system  that  can  serve  for  centuries, 
if  not  millenia.  Thus  the  short  term  consid- 
erations such  as  are  raised  in  the  Raiid 
paper,  even  if  plausible,  are  hardly  central. 
At  the  very  least,  exactly  the  same  argu- 
ments, and  with  greater  force,  can  be  lev- 
eled against  our  Nation's  pursuit  of  fusion 
and  solar  energy— each  of  which  receive 
about  $600  million  per  year,  the  same 
amount  we  now  spend  on  the  breeder.  (For 
fusion,  these  are  direct  expenditures:  for 
solar,  they  are  in  the  form  of  tax  rebates.) 

Every  administration  since  President  Ei- 
senhower's has  reconfirmed  the  achieve- 
ment of  inexhaustible  energy  sources  as  a 
prime  national  technological  goal— not 
unlike  our  commitment  to  space  explora- 
tion. This  has  been  our  basic  strategic  deci- 
sion: there  seems  to  be  agreement  that  this 
strategic  decision  has  been  and  remains 
valid. 

The  argument  then  comes  down  to  tactics: 
how  best  to  achieve  a  successful  inexhaust- 
ible energy  source  based  on  fission  of  urani- 
um. The  Rand  paper  argues  that  CRBR 
should  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  "an  alterna- 
tive, lower  cost  R&D  program.  "  All  of  my  42 
years  of  experience  in  heavy  reactor  devel- 
opment points  to  the  futility  of  an  R&D 
program  that  has  no  well-defined  goal. 
Where  very  heavy,  slow-moving  technol- 
ogies like  nuclear  energy  are  concerned,  we 
learn  far  more,  and  far  more  efficiently, 
from  full-scale,  real  reactors  than  we  do 
from  incremental  testing  that  has  no  clear 
focus  in  an  integrated  device.  Thus  as  a  tac- 
tical matter,  building  and  operating  CRBR, 
rather  than  the  course  advocated  by  Rand, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  efficient  way  to 
achieve  the  strategic  goal  of  an  ultimately 
economic  breeder. 

There  is  a  second  powerful  argument  for 
completing  CRBR.  an  argument  that  has 
unfortunately  been  ignored  in  the  debate. 
Breeder  reactors  (as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  inexhaustibles)  are  high  capital  cost. 
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low  operating  cost  devices.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  dams  (which  utilize  a  form  of 
.solar  energy).  Conventional  accounting 
practices  for  estimating  costs  of  power  are 
derived  mostly  from  experience  with  rela- 
tively short-lived  fossil-fueled  plants  which 
have  high,  not  low.  operating  costs.  Thus 
our  economic  horizon  in  judging  costs  is 
about  30  years.  Yet  dams  last  very  much 
longer  than  thirty  years.  That  reactors 
share  this  attribute  with  dams  is  attested  by 
the  27-year-old  Calder  Hall  non-breeder  re- 
actors in  England,  which  are  expected  to  op- 
erate for  many  more  decades.  They  are  now. 
and  will  continue  to  be.  producing  England's 
cheapest  electricity. 

The  only  way  we  can  tell  whether  breed- 
ers will  last,  say,  75  or  100  years,  rather 
than  30  years,  is  to  build  some  breeders  now, 
and  operate  them  for  a  very  long  time. 
Building  and  operating  CRBR  is  crucially 
important  in  determining  the  longevity  of 
breeders.  Should  CRBR  still  be  running 
well  30  years  from  now— which  I  consider 
entirely  probable— it  will  be  producing  elec- 
tricity at  about  one-half  the  cost  of  electrici- 
ty from  competing  fossil-fueled  plants.  I 
should  think  that  once  this  possibility  of  ex- 
treme longevity  is  realized,  the  economic 
pressure  to  convert  to  nuclear  power  will 
become  very  great.  But  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  make  this  judgment  unless  we  have  expe- 
rience—tedious, lengthy,  and  expensive— 
with  breeder  reactors. 

Just  30  miles  from  where  I  live  is  Norris 
Dam,  built  about  50  years  ago.  I  enjoy  ex- 
tremely cheap  electricity  from  Norris  Dam, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  our  predecessors  who 
sacrificed  a  good  deal  to  build  Norris  Dam.  I 
believe  it  not  unlikely  that  our  grandchil- 
dren will  be  saying  the  same  thing  about 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder— but  only  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  finish  it  now. 
Sincerely. 

Alvin  M.  Weinberg, 

Director, 
Institute  for  Energy  Analysis.m 


FEDERAL  LANDS  FOR 
HAZARDOUS  WASTES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Transportation,  and  Tourism  concern- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  lands  for  haz- 
ardous wastes.  I  find  this  issue  espe- 
cially timely  for  next  week  the  House 
will  consider  amendments  to  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  It  is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  stems  from  industry's 
inability  to  find  suitable  waste  sites. 
This  inability  stems  from  the  public's 
lack  of  confidence  in  hazardous  waste 
management  and  regulation.  Public 
confidence  can  only  be  restored  when 
strong  regulation  is  in  place  and  indus- 
try does  the  utmost  to  comply  with 
the  regulations.  I  feel  the  message  is 
clear:  we  should  pass  RCRA  with 
strong  regulations. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  this 
statement  on  the  issue  of  using  Feder- 


al lands  for  hazardous  wastes  dump 
sites. 
The  statement  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  your  subcommittee  on  the 
issue  of  using  federal  lands  for  hazardous 
waste  sites.  I  come  to  the  hearing  this  morn- 
ing with  a  dual  perspective.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  &  Investigations,  I  have  a 
great  concern  for  our  federal  lands  and 
their  proper  use.  And  as  a  member  of  the 
Energy  &  Commerce  Committee,  I  have 
joined  the  distinguished  chairman  in  draft- 
ing laws  which  seek  to  regulate  and  contain 
hazardous  wastes  and  the  danger  to  the 
public.  Given  that  dual  perspective,  the  only 
conclusion  I  can  reach  is  that  the  idea  to 
use  federal  lands  for  hazardous  waste  sites 
is  ill-conceived,  irrational,  and  makes  a  farce 
of  the  concept  that  our  federal  lands  should 
hold  our  national  heritage. 

To  put  it  simply:  Federal  lands  should  not 
be  the  dumping  ground  for  industry.  It  is 
true  that  industry  has  had  trouble  in  find- 
ing sites  for  the  disposal  of  millions  of  tons 
of  hazardous  waste  generated  by  industry 
every  year.  The  trouble  industry  faces  re- 
flects the  public's  lack  of  confidence  in  haz- 
ardous waste  regulation.  Industry  can  only 
gain  support  for  new  sites  when  it  shows 
that  proper  protective  measures  are  fol- 
lowed. If  industry  has  trouble  proving  to  the 
public  that  waste  sites  are  safe,  and  the 
public  has  every  reason  to  be  skeptical,  then 
federal  lands  should  not  become  the  dump- 
ing ground  of  last  resort. 

Our  federal  lands  contain  many  resources 
important  to  our  society  and  necessary  for 
tomorrow's  generations.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Interior  &  Insular  Affairs'  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  &  Investigations,  I  have  a  great 
concern  about  the  use  of  our  federal  lands. 
Throughout  American  history,  the  idea  of 
turning  America's  publicly  owned  resources, 
especially  land,  over  to  private  interests  for 
private  benefits  has  frequently  surfaced. 
Most  recently,  the  President  has  proposed 
accelerated  development  of  our  wilderness 
lands  and  outer  continental  shelf,  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  we  should  hold  a 
great  fire  sale  of  federal  lands  to  retire  the 
debt.  I  strongly  believe  that  each  of  these 
proposals  is  dangerous  to  the  future  of  our 
precious  heritage  of  federal  lands.  Instead,  I 
commend  to  the  Committee  the  1976  Feder- 
al Land  Management  Planning  Act,  in 
which  Congress  recognized  that  there  are 
appropriate  reasons  for  federal  ownership 
of  resource  and  mandates  that  the  best  use 
of  any  federally  owned  resource  is  to 
manage  it  in  a  way  that  assures  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  for  the  long- 
est time.  It  is  a  law  which  recognizes  that 
there  are  a  multitude  of  uses  of  federal 
lands  which  should  be  encouraged.  The  law 
rejects  the  idea  that  a  single  dominant  use, 
be  it  development  or  strip  mining,  deficit  re- 
duction, or  in  this  instance  waste  disposal, 
should  exclude  all  others. 

If  our  history  reveals  a  willingness  by 
some  segments  to  turn  our  lands  over  to  pri- 
vate use,  American  history  does  not  support 
the  idea  that  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
American  people  will  be  served  only  by  pres- 
ervation, with  the  exclusion  of  commercial 
interests.  I  believe  it  is  an  important  point 
to  realize  that  our  national  forests  were  es- 
tablished near  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
direct  response  to  mismanagement  of 
timber  resources  by  private  owners.  In  the 
West,  the  overcutting  of  forests  led  to  fears 
that  the  nation's  timber  resource  would  be 
depleted  beyond  a  renewable  level,  and  ulti- 
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mately,  the  nation  would  be  unable  to  meet 
its  timber  needs.  The  federal  government 
responded  to  this  situation  with  a  program 
which  balances  the  requirements  of  nature 
with  the  needs  of  industry. 

Let  me  state  that  it  is  possible  to  share 
the  benefits  of  protected  lands  with  oil  and 
gas  exploration;  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  grazing  and  timber  cutting  if  it  is 
based  upon  the  principles  of  renewable  or 
restorable  resources  being  carefully  man- 
aged. But  for  the  idea  of  placing  hazardous 
waste  on  federal  lands,  where  is  the  renew- 
able or  restorable  interest?  Where  is  the 
area  so  remote  that  its  groundwater  is  not 
important  to  a  valuable  species  of  wildlife,  a 
downstream  village,  or  grazing  animals? 
Where  is  the  area  so  remote  as  to  be  ex- 
pendable from  the  public  interest  whether 
the  plot  would  be  a  protected  and  defended 
treasure  such  as  our  national  parks  and  wil- 
derness preservation  system,  or  whether  the 
plot  is  as  important  to  land  vegetation  man- 
agement as  our  national  forest,  or  whether 
it  be  a  wetland  or  a  wildlife  refuge? 

The  answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  no  fed- 
eral lands  can  be  used  by  industry  as  a 
dump  of  last  resort.  The  guiding  principle  of 
our  federal  lands  is  that  they  should  be 
carefully  developed  so  we  benefit  from  their 
resources  without  sacrificing  their  value. 
The  examples  of  grazing  and  controlled 
timber  cutting  are  good  examples  of  how  we 
can  balance  resources  development  with  re- 
source protection.  The  idea  of  using  federal 
lands  as  a  dump  of  last  resort  clearly  vio- 
lates this  principle.  The  damage  to  today's 
citizens  and  environment,  and  the  damage 
to  the  heritage  we  will  pass  on  to  tomor- 
row's generation  is  so  great  that  this  idea 
should  be  rejected  as  quickly  as  the  propo- 
nent of  this  idea  rejected  good  sense. 

Many  people  contend  that  industry  needs 
a  place  to  dump  its  toxic  wastes  and  the  fed- 
eral government  should  step  in  with  help. 
Why  should  we  bailout  the  petrochemical 
industry?  Do  we  bailout  failures  at  the 
family  farm?  Do  we  offer  help  to  those 
without  health  insurance?  No.  No,  but  let 
the  petrochemical  industry  get  into  trouble 
and  the  Reagan  Administration— that  lover 
of  the  free-market- offers  a  lifeline  of 
public  resources.  The  national  treasure  of  a 
great  expanse  of  federally  owned  and  man- 
aged lands  is  not  barter  to  irradicate  the 
troubled  chemical  industry  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions:  it  is  a  priceless  and 
irreplaceable  natural  heritage  which  must 
be  nurtured  and  maintained  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  positive  steps  in- 
dustry can  take  to  remove  the  need  for 
public  lands.  Industry  should  be  encouraged 
to  not  fight  ever  EPA  action  to  clean  up 
their  sites,  but  they  should  do  so  willingly. 
Industry  should  invest  more  money  so  we 
have  the  technology  not  only  to  store 
wastes,  but  to  produce  less  waste.  Industry 
should  conform  with  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
source and  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
by  developing  ways  to  conserve  and  recover 
wastes.  If  industry  took  these  actions  and 
complied  with  the  full  effect  of  the  law,  the 
public  would  have  a  lot  less  to  worry  about 
and  industry  would  have  less  trouble  finding 
appropriate  sites  for  their  wastes.  The  way 
out  of  the  problem  is  for  industry  to  take 
positive  steps  to  protect  our  environment 
and  our  citizens.  If  Industry  does  this,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  public  lands,  to  be  used 
as  dump  sites.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  criticizing  the  F/A-18  Hornet. 
Several  of  the  opinions  contained  in 
the  editorial  in  my  view  were  com- 
pletely without  justification. 

During  the  August  district  work 
period,  a  response  to  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  appeared  in  the  paper 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
Members  attention  so  that  they  can 
see  the  true  facts. 
The  response  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  3.  19831 

The  Case  for  the  Hornet 
To  the  Editor:  "When  Weapons  Flunk," 
an  editorial  of  July  14,  based  its  discussion 
of  the  F/A-18  Hornet  airplane  on  gross  and 
damaging  errors  of  fact.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial  are  therefore  entire- 
ly without  foundation. 

It  is  not  true  that  half  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  the  Hornet  program  is  due  to  "design 
changes  and  their  inflationary  costs. "  Fully 
two-thirds  of  the  program's  cost  growth  has 
resulted  from  inflation  pure  and  simple.  Of 
the  remaining  third,  most  resulted  from  the 
Navy's  decision  to  buy  1,377  F/A-18's  in- 
stead of  811. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  F/A-18  program 
began  ("was  imposed  on  the  Navy  by  the 
Defense  Department,"  as  you  put  it)  In 
1970.  The  Government  authorized  McDon- 
nell Douglas  to  proceed  with  the  F/A-18  in 
December  1975— a  significant  date  insofar  as 
it  shows  the  Hornet  to  be  technologically 
more  up-to-date  than  aircraft  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  compared. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  F/A-18  originally 
"was  meant  to  be  a  low-cost,  low-weight,  un- 
complicated fighter.  "  From  the  beginning 
the  Hornet  was  intended  as  both  a  fighter 
and  an  attack  aircraft  superior  to  its 
predcessors  in  performance,  reliability  and 
ease  of  maintenance. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  F/A-18  was  meant 
to  replace  "  the  F-14.  The  F/A-18  was  m- 
tended  to  replace  the  F-4  Phantom  II  and 
the  A-7  Corsair  II  attack  plane. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  F/A-18  has  "rough- 
ly half  the  range"  of  the  A-7— or  that  the 
range  difference  separating  the  two  aircraft 
puts  the  F/A-18  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  F/A-18  is  not  designed  to  have  the 
range  of  the  A-7,  which  was  a  capable 
attack  aircraft  in  its  day  but  in  today's  envi- 
ronment is  a  slow,  vulnerable,  obsolete 
single-purpose  plane.  The  Hornet  can  pene- 
trate enemy  defenses  at  speeds  100  to  150 
knots  higher  than  the  A-7's,  deliver  its  ord- 
nance and  then  fight  its  way  home  more  ca- 
pably than  any  other  Navy  aircraft.  Analy- 
ses indicate  that  F/A-18  losses  on  attack 
missions  would  be  less  than  one-third  those 
of  the  Navy's  other  attack  aircraft.  This  dif- 
ference results  from  the  Hornets  more  ad- 
vanced technology  and  from  its  greater 
speed  and  maneuverability. 

The  factual  errors,  painful  as  they  are  to 
the  builders  of  the  F/A-18,  are  probably  less 
harmful  and  therefore  less  unfair  than  the 
editorial's  unfounded  opinions. 
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The  statement  that  the  Hornet  is  'loaded 
with  high-tech  gadgetry,  '  for  example,  is 
supported  by  no  evidence.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  F/A-18.  in  order  to  replace  two 
kinds  of  airplanes  and  outperform  both, 
necessarily  must  have  an  impressive  array 
of  high-technology  equipment.  To  describe 
that  equipment  as  'gadgetry  "  is  merely  to 
give  vent  to  prejudice.  And  such  a  descrip- 
tion is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that,  with  all 
its  equipment  and  capabilities,  the  Hornet 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  remarkably  reliable 
airplane. 

Gerau)  J.  Meyer. 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.. 

St.  Louis.  July  18.  1983.» 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 

WEEK 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15.  1983 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week.  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  The  subject  of 
the  article  was  Bowie  High  School  in 
the  heart  of  El  Pasos  southside 
barrio.  It  is  appropriate  during  this 
week  when  we  honor  contributions 
made  by  Hispanics  in  this  country 
that  we  should  recognize  this  symbol 
of  opportunity  for  many  Mexican- 
Americans  in  my  district. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Sept.  11. 

19831 

La  Bowie:  Trying  To  Save  the  Soul 

(By  Patrick  McDonnell) 

El  Paso.— For  46  years,  the  two-story 
brick  building  in  South  El  Paso  was  evi- 
dence of  separate  but  unequal  education  for 
Mexican-Americans  in  the  West  Texas 
border  city. 

Set  in  the  heart  of  the  barrio,  old  Bowie 
High  School  accommodated  an  overwhelm- 
ingly Hispanic  student  body  in  facilities 
that  were  overcrowded  and  poorly  equipped 
in  comparison  to  the  white  high  schools  on 
the  east  and  north  sides  of  town. 

In  a  1976  federal  court  desegregation 
order,  the  school  was  cited  as  part  of  a 
system  that  "intentionally  maintained  infe- 
rior facilities  for  Mexican- Americans." 

The  court  order  and  increasing  integra- 
tion of  middle  class  El  Paso  neighborhoods 
in  recent  years  have  eased  the  racial  separa- 
tion in  the  classroom,  but  the  power  of  "La 
Bowie"  as  a  Hispanic  community  symbol 
has  not  diminished. 

Although  the  school  was  replaced  by  a 
modem  facility  10  years  ago.  two  thousand 
Bowie  alumni  have  signed  petitions  protest- 
ing plans  by  the  school  board  to  demolish 
the  old  structure  to  build  a  parking  lot. 

"La  Bowie  was  our  life."  said  Raul  A.  Gar- 
ibay  a  retired  Army  smd  colonel  and  1948 
Bowie  graduate  "It  was  South  El  Paso. 
That's  where  we  were  bom.  we  went  to 
school,  where  we  raised  families,  where  we 
died.  .  .  .'■ 

Gariby,  an  alumni  association  director, 
said  the  protest  effort  has  been  waged  by 
alumni  spanning  the  social  scale,  from  law- 
yers  and   doctors   to   laborers   and    house- 
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makers.  Many  still  live  in  El  Paso,  he  said, 
and  they  cant  imagine  the  city  without  the 
community  landmark. 

Its  going  to  hurt— it'll  hurt  a  lot."  said 
Garibay.  "You're  going  to  see  tears  in  peo- 
ple's eyes  when  that  building  goes  down." 

School  district  officials  argue  that  it's  a 
matter  of  economics— the  district  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  a  structure  that  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness. 

The  building  was  used  by  the  Head  Start 
program  and  for  overflow  classes  after  the 
new  Bowie  High  School  was  built  in  1973  a 
mile  away.  But  the  reassignment  of  the  last 
of  those  programs  to  other  buildings  this 
year  has  made  the  structure  obsolete,  offi- 
cials say. 

The  alumni  association  has  urged  the 
board  to  convert  the  building  into  a  library, 
a  museum  or  community  center,  but  the  dis- 
trict said  the  $500,000  to  $1  million  that 
would  be  needed  to  renovate  the  1927-vln- 
tage  structure  would  be  too  hefty. 

"I'm  not  emotionally  tied  to  that  build- 
ing." said  Arturo  Aguirre.  the  only  Hispanic 
on  the  seven-member  school  board.  "We'd 
rather  spend  the  money  on  some  other 
campus  where  we  need  it.'" 

The  Bowie  alumni  say  the  school  board 
position  is  insensitive. 

"These  school  board  people,  all  they  talk 
about  is  dollars  and  cents— not  the  meaning 
or  the  feelings  or  anything  like  this.""  says 
Martin  Luna,  class  of  1949.  "They  say.  "Hey 
we  don"t  care  anything  about  how  you  all 
feel.  Money's  the  name  of  the  game." " 

Luna  and  others  stress  their  attachment 
to  the  old  high  school  does  not  reflect  fond 
feelings  for  the  old  segregated  school 
system. 

"We  don't  want  to  turn  the  clock  back." 
said  Luna.  The  high  school  is  a  symbol  of 
community  spirit  and  the  struggle  for 
achievement  in  this  country,  he  said. 

"We  Mexican-Americans,  we  don't  have  a 
heritage,  as  such,  that  we  can  easily  identify 
with.""  says  Garibay.  "'We  can't  go  back  to 
Mexico,  and  many  of  us  feel  we're  not  ac- 
cepted as  Americans.  So  a  tradition  of 
sorts— is  important  to  us— and  Bowie  High 
School  supplied  that  tradition  on  the  south 
side." 

The  tradition  had  its  origin  more  than  50 
years  ago  in  the  development  of  South  El 
Paso  as  a  settlement  area  for  Mexican  immi- 
grants in  the  city.  A  grammar  school  was  es- 
tablished on  the  site  in  1922.  followed  by 
the  high  school,  named  after  Alamo  hero 
Jim  Bowie,  in  1927. 

For  decades  afterward,  most  of  the  city's 
Mexican-Americans  attended  Bowie  while 
Anglos  attended  El  Paso  and  Austin  high 
schools. 

"We  were  like  a  family.""  said  Rosa 
Rangel.  a  1956  graduate  as  she  sifted 
through  reams  of  faded  newspaper  clips, 
yearbooks  and  other  Bowie  memorabilia  on 
her  dining  room  table.  On  a  nearby  glass 
case  she  keeps  on  display  plates  and  glasses 
embossed  with  the  Bowie  bear,  the  school 
symbol. 

"All  the  other  schools  in  town,  they  had 
different  kinds  of  people— the  poor,  middle 
class,  affluent.  But  in  Bowie,  we  had  only 
one  kind  of  people;  we  were  all  poor  and  we 
were  all  Mexican-American  and  we  all  lived 
in  the  barrio." 

""La  Bowie,"  as  it  was  known,  was  where 
many  of  the  barrio  youth  attended  their 
first  dances  and  football  games  and  pre- 
pared for  life  outside  South  El  Paso. 

David  G.  Saldana.  a  1939  graduate  and 
past  president  of  the  1.000-member  Bowie 
Alumni  of  California,  still  recalls  the  nearby 
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shops— Louie"s.  where  a  hefty  chunk  of 
Washington  pie  (made  of  leftover  bread) 
cost  a  nickel,  and  Dona  Cuca's.  where  the 
proprietor  sold  bean  tacos  for  a  penny. 

""I  guess  those  tacos  looked  as  big  to  us  as 
that  penny  looked  to  her,"  said  Saldana, 
whose  California  license  plate  reads.  "LA 
BOWIE." 

In  1941.  the  school  district  built  a  new 
Bowie  High  School  next  door  and  the  old 
building  was  converted  to  a  junior  high 
school. 

In  1973.  the  $6  million  Bowie  High  School 
was  opened  in  South  El  Paso,  and  the  1941 
building  became  the  junior  high  school.  The 
new  high  school  remains  96  percent  Hispan- 
ic, although  voluntary  busing  from  South  El 
Paso,  changed  school  assignment  bound- 
aries and  increasing  Hispanic  integration  of 
old  Anglo  neighborhoods  have  boosted  His- 
panic enrollment  substantially  in  the  previ- 
ously white-dominated  high  schools. 

After  the  last  programs  were  shifted  from 
the  old  Bowie  building  to  neighborhood 
schools  this  spring,  the  school  board  gave 
the  alumni  association  a  month  to  come  up 
with  alternatives  to  razing  the  building. 

Alumni  members  say  that  wasn"t  enough 
time  to  research  the  possibilities,  and  their 
vague  suggestions  for  a  library,  community 
center  or  museum  were  rejected  by  the 
board.  On  Aug.  9.  the  board  hired  a  con- 
struction company  to  demolish  the  struc- 
ture for  $23,800.  No  date  has  been  set. 

Alumni  leaders  say  they  have  little  hope 
of  raising  enough  money  to  buy  the  site,  but 
hope  their  petition  drive  will  prompt  the 
school  board  to  look  harder  for  another 
worthwhile  use  for  the  building. 

School  officials,  who  maintain  they  have  a 
""critical  need"  to  provide  more  parking 
space,  are  skeptical.  And  some  alumni  are 
not  optimistic. 

'"I  guess  it's  like  everything  else— we  have 
to  change  with  the  times,""  said  Ms.  Rangel. 
"But  its  hard  for  us.  We  have  a  saying  in 
Spanish— "recordar  es  vivir."  To  remember  is 
to  live  again. "• 


FROM  SIMON  BOLIVAR  TO  THE 
MALVINAS  AND  BEYOND 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  this  week  we  have  been  celebrating 
National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  All 
of  us  have  taken  the  time  to  reflect  on 
the  important  contributions  the  His- 
panic community  has  made  to  the  his- 
tory, culture,  and  development  of  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues 
attention  to  a  recent  address  that  Am- 
bassador Abelardo  L.  Valdez  presented 
before  a  conference  commemorating 
the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Simon 
Bolivar  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  The 
Ambassador  has  a  distinguished  back- 
ground as  a  former  Chief  of  Protocol 
for  the  White  House  and  a  former  Ad- 
ministrator for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  a  division  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  take  the  time 


to  read  this  thoughtful  piece  which 
presents  a  new  look  at  the  historic  per- 
spective of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

The  article  follows: 

[An  Historic  Perspective  of  U.S.-Latin 

American  Relations] 

P^OM  Simon  Bolivar  to  "fhe  Malvinas  and 

Beyond 

(An  Address  by  Ambassador  Abelardo  L. 
"Valdez  ' ) 

On  July  24.  1783,  the  birth  of  Simon  Boli- 
var in  Caracas  presaged  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era.  He  was  bom  into  a  world  ready  to  ex- 
plode, a  New  World  ready  to  assert  itself 
with  its  European  overlords,  an  America 
ready  to  be  free.  He  was  to  be  its  prophet, 
military  hero  and  political  champion. 

That  new  era  for  The  Americas  was  to 
begin  only  after  a  bloody  night  of  violence 
and  revolution.  Old  political  ties  with 
Europe  would  be  severed,  just  as.  three 
years  before  the  Liberators  birth,  they  were 
cut  finally  with  Great  Britain,  by  George 
Washingtons  Army  at  Yorktown.  Then,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  people  would  put 
aside  tradition,  shun  the  past,  establish  gov- 
ernments more  suited  to  their  needs,  choose 
leaders  more  responsive  to  their  aspirations. 
Colonies  would  become  nations  and  subjects 
become  citizens. 

Simon  Bolivar  was  born  to  a  world  of  po- 
litical instability  and  social  injustice.  Today, 
twenty  decades  after  his  birth,  one  can  spec- 
ulate whether  the  recent  military  confron- 
tation in  the  Malvinas.  the  present  blood- 
shed in  Central  America,  the  enormous  gaps 
which  separate  the  poor  from  the  privi- 
leged, the  pernicious  outside  influences 
which  weigh  upon  our  policies,  do  not  make 
us  much  the  same  as  the  America  known  to 
our  Eighteenth  Century  forebearers.  Would 
Simon  Bolivar  find  the  America  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  all  too  familiar? 

1  think  not.  I  recognize  the  troubles  of  our 
Hemisphere,  but  am  persuaded  that 
progress  has  been  made  and  in  ways  which 
the  Liberator  would  find  impressive.  We  are 
closer  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  New  World 
dream  than  many  realize,  and  we  have  at- 
tained more  success  than  have  nations  of 
other  regions  of  the  world,  in  these  two  cen- 
turies of  an  America  freeing  itself  from  Eu- 
ropean Colonialism. 

A  growing  interdependence  is  smoothing 
the  edges  of  our  differences  in  the  Americas 
and  melding  our  interests  in  ways  originally 
envisioned  by  Bolivar,  who  tried,  but  failed, 
to  bring  unity  to  the  newly  formed  nations 
of  Spanish  America.  We  have  seen  the  es- 
tablishment of  organizations  which  promote 
regional  interests— the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  ALADI  and  the  Andean 
Group.  Also,  I  think  that  if,  today,  Simon 
Bolivar  stood  near  the  spot  of  his  failed  Pan 
American  Congress,  he  could  draw  encour- 
agement from  the  sight  of  international 
shipping,  gliding  through  a  PANAMANIAN, 
Panama  Canal. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  me  today.  I  wish 
to  review  the  relations  between  my  country, 
the  United  States,  and  the  region  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  Latin  America.  I  use 
that  word.  '"Latin  America",  relunctantly.  I 
am  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  heritage,  but  I 
also  emanate  from  a  family  which,  for  many 
generations,  has  lived  in  North  America,  as 


'  Former  Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White  House 
(1979-1981):  Administrator  for  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (1977-1979). 
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citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  demo- 
graphic fact  should  make  me  an  "Anglo 
American"",  but  I  am  no  more  "Anglo"'  than 
is  a  Japanese  immigrant  to  Peru,  "Latin".  I 
am  an  American,  as  are  we  all.  Americans; 
New  World  people  who  derive  the  same 
sense  of  pride  from  the  accomplishments  of 
Bolivar,  San  Martin  and  Artigas,  as  from 
the  deeds  of  Franklin,  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. 

Three  months  ago.  my  first  child,  a  son. 
was  born  in  Washington,  to  me  and  my  Co- 
lombian wife,  Margarita.  He  was  Chris- 
tened, Felipe  Alejandro;  named  after  two 
great  Americans  who  I  admire— General 
Felipe  Angeles,  a  comrade  in  arms  of  my 
Grandfather,  who  fought  together  beside 
Pancho  Villa  in  the  Mexican  Revolution  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  a  hero  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  who  established  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  fledgling  United  States 
an(i  was  a  leading  voice  in  the  formation  of 
its  Constitution.  So.  Felipe  Alejandro 
Valdez  Cabrera  is  an  authentic  American. 
He  is  a  Mexican-Colombian  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ....  and.  I  might  add.  an 
honorary  citizen  of  .  .  .  Texas. 

This  concept  of  being  an  "American.""  of 
establishing  a  ""New  World'"  identity,  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  ongoing  debate  in  our  Hemi- 
sphere. That  quest  is  still  underway  today 
in  Washington,  Caracas.  Lima  and  Buenos 
Aires.  It  is  underway  in  Andean  villages,  in 
Amazonian  jungle,  on  Patagonian  flatlands 
and  in  the  Yukon  tundra.  We  still  seek  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  Bolivar.  We 
still  seek  an  America  in  which  no  individual 
is  subjugated  by  the  State,  or  enslaved  by 
an  economic  system  or  persecuted  for  be- 
liefs, preferences  or  conditions  of  birth.  Yes, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  June  of  1983  still 
finds  us  as  pilgrims  after  the  ideal  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  in  the  United  States,  who  in  this  Cen- 
tury have  been  thrust  into  a  role  of  world 
leadership,  daily  debate  what  should  be  our 
policy  at  home  and  abroad.  I  argue  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  my  country  should  identify 
with  the  principles  which  made  it  great; 
with  national  development,  human  rights 
and  the  fostering  of  democratic  govern- 
ments and  institutions. 

My  belief  is,  and  was  during  the  time  in 
which  I  served  in  government,  that  our  poli- 
cies should  be  directed  towards  alleviating 
human  need,  by  bolstering  grass  roots  eco- 
nomic institutions,  not  as  a  matter  of  senti- 
mental aggrandizement,  but  as  a  hard  fact 
of  the  survival  of  the  American  ideal.  The 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
cannot  survive  in  a  destituted  world.  A  truly 
interdependent  America  will  require  more 
balance  in  our  productive  capacities  and 
more  equality  in  the  civic  and  human  rights 
enjoyed  by  our  people. 

The  founders  of  The  United  States  looked 
beyond  our  shores  when  their  Declaration 
of  Independence  proclaimed  that,  ""all  men 
are  created  equal"".  The  wisdom  of  that  doc- 
ument, and  of  our  Constitution,  has  inspired 
progressive  movements  ever  since.  Extend- 
ing the.  "blessings  of  liberty. '  has  been  the 
motor  force  of  most  of  my  country's  success 
since  1776,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  so, 
always. 

At  the  begirming  of  the  Independence 
Movement,  the  fledgling  Republics  of  His- 
panic America  emulated  the  United  States, 
and  expected  outright  military  and  politial 
support  from  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  Monroe.  It  was  not  to  be.  We  wished  to 
keep  Spain  neutral,  and  conserve  strength 
for  our  East- West  conflict  of  the  early  Nin- 
teenth  Century.  The  United  States  was  fear- 
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ful  of  England"s  wrath,  which  feel  upon  us 
in  1812  when  Washington  was  sacked  and 
the  White  House  burned  by  British  Ma- 
rines. Had  it  not  been  for  our  trading  sector, 
scornful  of  both  British  frigates  and  Spain's 
"trade  embargos.""  North  American  contact 
with  Spanish  America  would  have  been  vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

In  September  of  1815.  Simon  Bolivar  la- 
mented this  war  with  Britain.  ""Without 
this.""  he  wrote.  "Venezuela,  by  itself,  would 
have  triumphed  and  South  America  would 
not  have  been  burned  by  Spanish  cruelty 
nor  destroyed  by  revolutionary  anarchy."" 
There  was  moral  support  in  the  United 
States  for  Bolivar,  but  our  relations,  unfor- 
tunately, were  to  be  balanced  by  the  famil- 
iar algebra  of  international  politics;  '"what  is 
strategically  expedient  often  outweighs 
what  is  morally  desirable."" 

In  1822.  President  James  Monroe  accepted 
Manuel  Torres  as  Ambassador  of  the  newly 
formed  Republic  of  Gran  Colombia,  an  act 
which  formally  opened  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Spanish  America.  On  his 
heels,  envoys  came  from  Mexico.  La  Plata. 
Chile  and  Peru,  and  the  Inter-American 
System  was  set  into  motion. 

Just  one  year  later,  the  clouds  of  Europe- 
an warfare  again  shadowed  relations  among 
new  friends  in  the  Americas.  The  French 
had  again  dominated  Spain  and  joined 
Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  a  Holy  Alli- 
ance. President  James  Monroe,  concerned 
that  they  planned  to  extend  their  sway  over 
the  former  Spanish  colonies,  reacted  by  au- 
thorizing negotiations  with  Great  Britain  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  new  Republics, 
even  though  such  an  accord  meant  deviat- 
ing from  a  fundamental  principle  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy;  "form  no  entangling  alli- 
ance."' But  the  benefits  seemed  to  outweigh 
the  risks.  A  truly  independent  New  World 
could  mean  unencumbered  trade  and  friend- 
ly dialogue  among  the  Republics  of  North 
and  South  America. 

The  treaty  talks  did  not  succeed.  George 
Canning.  England's  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  struck  his  own  deal  with  France  in 
the  midst  of  negotiations.  It  was  a  setback 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  a  bitter  lesson  in 
big  power  diplomacy. 

It  is  possible  to  speculate  that  if  our 
treaty  attempt  with  London  had  been  suc- 
cessful, the  Malvinas  issue  never  would  have 
developed.  Just  seven  years  later,  in  1830. 
the  British  Navy  claimed  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. 

President  Monroe  boldly  regained  the  ini- 
tative  by  proclaiming  his  Doctrine:  "Amer- 
ica for  the  Americans."  The  brash  new  Re- 
public would  go  it  alone,  as  its  enforcer.  The 
doctrine  was  explicit:  ""the  United  States 
has  not  and  shall  not  interfere  with  the  ex- 
isting colonies  of  any  European  Power  in 
the  Americas.  But  for  governments  who 
have  declared  and  maintained  their  destiny, 
will  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act  towards 
The  United  States." 

The  initial  reception  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  Latin  America  was  favorable.  Argen- 
tina lauded  the  Doctrines,  "guardianship  of 
the  Hemisphere."'  Colombian  Vice-President 
Santander  declared  it,  ""an  act  worthy  of  the 
land  of  American  liberty.""  Bolivar  looked  to 
the  future  as  he  said,  ""as  soon  as  we  are 
strong,  under  the  auspices  of  that  liberal 
nation  which  lends  us  its  protection,  the 
world  will  see  us  cultivate  the  virtues  and 
talents  which  will  lead  to  the  prosperity  of 
which  our  Southern  America  is  destined." 

But  as  historians  in  the  room  will  know, 
the   political    realists   in   Spanish   America 
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knew  that  the  United  States  was  no  match 
for  the  combined  power  of  the  Holy  AlUan- 
cle.  so  they  looked  expediently  to  Great 
Britain,  as  they  spoke  glowingly  to  Wash- 
ington. So  concerned  was  Bolivar  of  offend- 
ing the  British,  that  he  almost  withheld  an 
Invitation  to  the  United  States  to  his  Con- 
gress in  Panama.  The  ensuing  rivalry  in  the 
Americas,  which  grew  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  set  into  motion 
by  Latin  Americas  desire  to  play  both  sides 
of  the  fence,  was  resented  in  North  America 
and  became  one  of  the  obstacles  to  Hemi- 
spheric accord. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  became  suspect,  as 
the  United  States  expanded  its  territory,  in 
fulfillment  of  its  vision  of  'manifest  desti- 
ny." The  annexation  of  Texas  and  other 
Hispanic  regions  of  North  America,  the  U.S. 
Marines  in  Mexico,  the  Spanish-American 
War.  the  efforts  to  annex  Cuba,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  of  Puerto  Rico,  caused  even 
our  most  loyal  friends  to  wonder  if.  ■Amer- 
ica for  Americans"  did  not.  in  fact.  mean. 
"America  for  the  United  States." 

In  the  160  years  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  much  has  happened 
in  the  relations  among  us.  as  nations,  and 
between  the  political  sectors  of  North  and 
South  America.  Blood  has  been  spilled  in 
border  wars,  territory  has  been  usurped  by 
one  nation  from  another,  the  colonial  proc- 
ess lingered  and  can  still  be  observed  in  our 
Hemisphere.  The  "New  World"  has  seen  a 
tenfold  increase  in  population,  the  number 
of  nations  has  increased,  from  a  handful  in 
1823,  to  31  Sovereign  States,  seated  in  the 
last  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Most  of  the  milestones  of  our  relations  are 
well  known,  and  limited  time  permits  only  a 
brief  mention  of  them.  From  the  perspec- 
tive of  Latin  America,  the  pendulum  has 
swung  from  the  arrogance  of  the  "big  stick" 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  to  the  optimism  of 
FDR's.  "Good  Neighbor  Policy."  from  the 
mutuality  of  the  Alliance  For  Progress,  to 
the  unilateral  actions  undertaken  by  recent 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  Guatema- 
la, Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Chile. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  United 
States,  the  pendulum  has  swung  from  the 
satisfaction  of  joining  with  Latin  Americans 
to  meet  a  common  threat  during  the  Second 
World  War.  to  the  disappointment  of  seeing 
a  shift  of  Latin  energy  away  from  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Americas,  towards  Third  World 
politics  and  confrontation  with  the  United 
States.  The  Group  of  77.  OPEC,  and  the 
Nonalligned  Movement  has  been  forums  in 
which  Latin  delegations  have  taken  leader- 
ship roles,  but  at  times  their  tactics  were 
confrontational,  leading  to  stalemates. 

When  it  has  been  constructive.  Latin 
American  leadership  has  produced  results. 
The  recent  call  for  a  New  World  Economic 
Order  led  to  the  Summit  of  22  Chiefs  of 
State  in  Cancan  in  1981  and  to  a  growing  ac- 
ceptance by  many  in  the  industrialized 
world  that  extreme  economic  disparity  is 
mutually  detrimental.  Latin  Americans  led 
the  movement  for  a  new  treaty  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  and  a  200  mile  offshore  economic 
zone,  and  saw  opponents,  including  the 
United  States,  accept  the  concept,  after  dec- 
ades of  confrontation  and  open  hostility  in 
the  coastal  waters  of  America. 

The  reluctance  of  some  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere  to  institute  social  reforms,  to 
guarantee  basic  civil  rights,  to  persist  with 
authoritarian  governments,  to  thwart  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  has 
created  a  negative  image  of  Latin  America 
in  the  United  States.  No  country  among  us 
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is  too  poor  to  be  free,  and  no  citizen  too 
humble  to  pursue  his  unique  path  to  happi- 
ness. No  government  has  any  higher  calling 
than  to  empower  its  people  and  then  listen 
to  their  voices. 

The  post  World  War  Two  U.S.  preoccupa- 
tion with  its  East-West  confrontation  is  as 
resented  today  by  Latin  Americans,  as  was 
our  exclusive  focus  on  England  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  repugnant  to  Bolivar.  You 
have,  quite  rightly,  pointed  out  that  our 
near  paranoia  with  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nism has  blinded  us  to  the  real  nature  of 
revolution  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  naive  to  the  reality  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism in  Latin  America,  but  I  think 
that  we  must  be  confident  of  the  ability  of 
our  people  to  distinguish  between  an  accel- 
erated pace  of  social  and  political  reform, 
and  the  presence  of  outside  conspiracies. 

The  history  of  Inter- American  relations 
teaches  that,  in  spite  of  real  or  imagined 
wrongs,  progress  can  emerge  from  a  climate 
of  good  will.  Good  will  can  reverse  history. 
It  did  so  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
What  Panama  could  never  have  achieved  by 
force,  we  all  were  able  to  effect  by  patient 
negotiations.  Negotiations  should  provide 
the  solution  for  all  of  our  problems  in  this 
Hemisphere.  Negotiations  should  have  been 
the  answer  for  the  settlement  of  the  Mal- 
vinas  issue.  It  still  should  be.  Negotiations 
must  be  the  answer  to  the  present  crisis  in 
Central  America. 

That  tortured  part  of  our  Hemisphere  is 
one  that  requires  uncommon  understanding, 
by  neighbors  to  the  North  and  South.  I  see 
a  positive  role  in  the  peacemaking  process 
for  the  Contadora  Group,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  their  efforts  can  bring  forth  a  true 
focus  on  the  problems  of  that  region,  the  ul- 
timate solutions  of  which  are  economic  and 
political  in  nature,  rather  than  military. 
The  guns  of  war  could  be  put  aside  tomor- 
row and  the  underlying  problems  of  Central 
America  would  still  persist.  Pacification  and 
negotiations  can  reduce  the  patients  fever, 
but  its  health  and  survival  will  depend  on 
the  surgery  of  basic  political  reform  and  the 
nourishment  of  economic  development. 

I  am  pleased  by  recent  signs  of  flexibility 
in  Washington  towards  such  a  view,  giving 
me  some  hope  that  we  can  approach  the  ills 
of  Central  America  multilaterally.  and  re- 
store it  to  health,  in  a  demonstration  of 
Latin-U.S.  cooperation.  By  succeeding,  we 
will  give  life  to  Bolivar's  assertion  that  the 
capacity  exists  for  reason  and  compromise 
in  Inter-American  relations  and  that  it  must 
prevail  over  passion  and  rhetoric,  if  his 
dream  for  the  Americas  is  to  come  to  pass. 
I  am  a  member  of  a  community  that 
yearns  for  a  constructive  climate  in  the 
Hemisphere,  and  is  working  to  achieve  it. 
There  are  over  20  million  persons  of  the 
Hispanic  community  in  the  United  States, 
making  the  U.S.  the  fourth  largest  Spanish 
speaking  nation  in  the  world.  Hispanic 
Americans  have  proven  persistent  in  pursu- 
ing issues  of  concern.  For  example,  they  ad- 
vocated for  ratification  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties,  and  are  now  working  to  in- 
fluence Congress  to  enact  a  more  humane 
and  equitable  immigration  policy. 

The  U.S.  Hispanic  Community  is  a  grow- 
ing political  force,  one  that  could  be  pivotal 
in  the  1984  Presidential  Election.  It  now 
boasts  a  State  Governor,  several  mayors  of 
U.S.  cities,  including  Miami,  San  Antonio 
and  Denver,  ten  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  thousands  of  state  and  local  elect- 
ed officials.  Latin  America  can  look  to  this 
community  to  sensitize  other  North  Ameri- 
cans to  the  culture  and  personality  of  Span- 
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ish  America  and  to  serve  as  a  bridge  of  un- 
derstanding in  the  future.  They  can  also  be 
seen  as  faciliutors  of  the  growing  trade 
among  the  countries  of  the  Americas.  In 
Miami.  Houston.  Dallas.  San  Antonio.  Los 
Angeles.  New  York,  and  other  entry  ports  of 
the  United  States.  Hispanics  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  trade  expansion  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

In  1823.  it  took  months  for  the  news  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  sail  by 
threemaster  to  Cartagena,  while  today  our 
remarks  in  this  room  can  reach  any  other 
country  in  the  hemisphere,  indeed  any- 
where in  the  world,  instantaneously.  The 
world  has  changed  and  our  political  rela- 
tions have  been  cast  in  new  shadings,  but 
the  challenge  and  the  dream  persist. 

This  Conference  is  a  manifestation  of  that 
dream.  We  come  together  as  Americans,  to 
share  differing  versions  of  that  dream.  It  is 
urgent  that  we  do  so.  Never  have  we  been 
more  interdependent,  as  the  present  debt 
crisis  vividly  illustrates. 

When  skyrocketing  prices  and  a  depressed 
world  economy  brought  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
the  rally  by  the  International  Banks,  many 
in  the  United  States,  to  support  them  with 
new  loans,  was  not  an  act  of  generosity,  but 
a  bid  to  survive.  Several  lenders  likely  would 
have  failed,  if  the  troubled  countries  had 
postponed  or  canceled  their  debt. 

Trade  among  us.  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  albeit  strained  by 
the  recession,  is  growing  at  a  dramatic  rate. 
We  all  have  a  stake  in  checking  the  persist- 
ent pressures  toward  protectionist  policies, 
which  could  choke  the  growth  of  Inter- 
American  trade. 

The  movement  of  large  numbers  of  people 
across  borders,  often  illegally,  in  search  of 
economic  survival,  is  a  demographic  phe- 
nomenon which  requires  a  hemispheric 
strategy.  There  are  explosive  political  issues 
in  this  migration,  which  have  the  potential 
of  triggering  diplomatic  disputes  and  antag- 
onisms among  us.  This  problem,  and  many 
others,  needs  a  new  forum  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can negotiations. 

I  was  first  exposed  to  the  Inter-American 
Idea  in  1967.  when  I  accompanied  President 
Johnson  to  the  Summit  Meeting  of  Ameri- 
can Chiefs  of  State  at  Piuita  del  Este.  Those 
were  the  days  of  our  "special  relationship" 
with  Latin  America,  envisioned  by  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  they  were 
times  of  great  optimism  about  our  capacity 
to  mutually  solve  the  problems  posed  by 
poverty  and  political  instability  in  the 
Hemisphere.  Tragically,  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
Nam  turned  our  gaze,  once  again.  Easterly, 
and  the  psychological  gains  achieved  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  were  dissipated. 

It  has  been  sixteen  years  since  that 
Summit  Conference.  I  think  that  it  is  long 
past  time  that  we  had  another.  It  is  time 
that  we  refocus  our  international  agenda  to- 
wards a  new  Hemispheric  policy.  Perhaps 
Panama  would  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
hold  such  a  Summit,  dedicating  it  to  the 
Liberator,  and  pledging  ourselves  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  which  he  began. 

In  1992.  we  will  commemorate  five  hun- 
dred years  of  the  concept  of  America  .  . 
the  concept  of  The  New  World.  The  meet- 
ing of  Heads  of  State  which  I  am  proposing, 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a  "New  World 
Dialogue",  leading  to  a  grand  celebration 
throughout  the  Americas  on  October  14. 
1992  of  the  epic  voyage  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  'New  World  Dialogue"  would  be  a 
one  in  which  the  political,  cultural,  econom- 


ic and  social  contacts  among  us  would 
expand  and  flourish:  one  in  which  our  gov- 
ernments, our  universities,  our  private  insti- 
tutions and  our  businesses  could  play  a  lead- 
ing role.  Its  objective  would  be  to  cool  the 
crucible  of  hostility  in  the  Americans  today, 
and  break  down  the  suspicions  which  persist 
among  us. 

By  the  "New  World  Dialogue  we  will  build 
the  personal  and  institutional  associations 
which  can  make  our  growing  interdepend- 
ence a  positive  state  of  affairs,  spurring  our 
magnificent  potential  for  progress  into  the 
Twenty  First  Century. 

A  "New  World  Dialogue"  is  a  big  dream, 
but  it  is  appropriate  to  the  promise  of 
America,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
whose  two  hundredth  birthday  we  com- 
memorate today.  It  is  appropriate  to  his 
stated  wish  for  the  newly  independent  na- 
tions of  America,  "a  flexible  union,  presup- 
posing no  delegation  of  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  any  country  belonging  to  it.  express- 
ing itself  through  a  Congress,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  the  free  nations  of  Amer- 
ica, lending  strength  to  the  whole,  and  in- 
spiring in  all  hostile  nations  a  respect  for 
each,  which  no  one  of  them  could,  alone, 
hope  to  inspire." 

So.  let  the  "New  World  Dialogue"  begin 
today.  Let  it  begin  in  a  spirit  of  respect  for 
our  diversity  and  confidence  in  the  mutual 
benefits  which  we  shall  all  derive  from  an 
interdependent  Hemisphere.  Let  it  begin 
with  the  expectation  that  candor  and 
reason  among  us  will  clear  many  of  the 
problems  which  cloud  today's  "New  World" 
and  obscure  the  bright  sunshine  of  freedom, 
and  solidarity  among  us,  which  was  the 
vision  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  inspiring  life. 
Thank  you.« 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  AGRICULTURE  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  PROGRAM  TO 
REDUCE  SALINITY  IN  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  salinity  control  program 
for  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  The  pro- 
gram as  outlined  by  my  bill  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture with  full  endorsement  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  With  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  the  U.S.  Congress 
can  take  significant  steps  toward  re- 
versing the  increasing  trends  of  higher 
salinity  concentrations  in  the  Colora- 
do River  which  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  millions  of  dollars  of 
annual  downstream  damages  to  agri- 
culture and  nonagriculture  water  users 
in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
States. 

Before  going  any  further,  I  would 
first  like  to  provide  some  background 
information.  The  Colorado  River 
Basin  encompasses  portions  of  seven 
States.  The  river  flows  over  1,400  miles 
from  headwaters  in  the  upper  basin  in 
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Wyoming  and  Colorado,  joining  with 
tributaries  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
flowing  through  the  lower  basin  below 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  the  States  of 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  California,  and 
terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  California 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  Colorado  River,  at  its  headwa- 
ters, has  a  salinity— total  dissolved 
solids— concentration  of  only  about  50 
milligrams  per  liter  (mg/1).  The  salini- 
ty concentrations  progressively  in- 
crease downstream  as  a  result  of  water 
diversions  and  salt  contributions  from 
a  variety  of  natural  and  man-induced 
sources.  In  1981.  the  salinity  concen- 
tration averaged  about  806  mg/1  at 
Imperial  Dam,  the  last  major  diversion 
point  on  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
United  States.  Unless  control  meas- 
ures are  adopted,  the  concentration 
can  be  expected  to  increase,  possibly 
reaching  a  level  of  1,140  mg/1  at  Impe- 
rial Dam  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  recommends  that  drinking 
water  contain  no  more  than  500  mg/1 
of  total  dissolved  solids.  For  irrigators, 
increased  concentrations  decrease  crop 
yields,  alter  crop  patterns,  increasing 
leaching  and  drainage  requirements, 
and  escalate  management  costs.  Salini- 
ty levels  of  700  to  850  mg/1  in  applied 
irrigation  water  are  resulting  in  agri- 
cultural losses  on  more  than  1  million 
acres  of  irrigated  farmlands  in  the 
United  States,  through  either  lower 
yields  or  increased  production  and 
management  costs. 

The  10  million  tons  of  salt  annually 
entering  Lake  Mead  in  the  Lower  Col- 
orado River  Basin  adversely  impacts 
the  quality  of  life  for  more  than  10 
million  residents  who  depend  upon  the 
Colorado  River  for  their  water  supply. 
In  addition  to  decreased  palatability, 
significant  losses  are  associated  with 
municipal  and  industrial  uses  and 
occur  primarily  from  increased  water 
treatment  costs,  accelerated  pipe  cor- 
rosion and  appliance  wear  and  in- 
creased soap  and  detergent  needs. 

In  response  to  a  1972  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (88  Stat  266;  43  U.S.C,  1571),  the 
seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  cre- 
ated the  Colorado  River  Salinity  Con- 
trol Forum.  Numerical  salinity  criteria 
were  developed  for  the- Colorado  River 
Basin  and  adopted  by  each  of  the 
Basin  States  and  approved  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

USDA  has  been  using  existing  pro- 
grams to  implement  two  salinity  con- 
trol projects,  the  Grand  Valley  (CO) 
and  the  Uinta  Basin  (UT),  since  1979 
and  1980,  respectively.  Based  upon 
USDA  experiences  and  the  difficulties 
in  using  existing  program  authorities, 
USDA  has  established  a  proposed 
USDA  voluntary  salinity  control  pro- 
gram which  is  more  appropriately 
suited  to  the  Colorado  River  salinity 
control  needs. 
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The  major  features  of  this  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to:  First,  identify  salt  source  areas  and 
determine  salt  loadings  resulting  from 
irrigation;  second,  develop  plans  for 
implementing  measures  to  reduce  salt 
loads;  third,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  cost-sharing  assistance  for 
voluntary  implementation  of  irriga- 
tion water  management  and  salinity 
control  measures;  fourth,  provide  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  program  ef- 
fectiveness; and  fifth,  carry  out  relat- 
ed research,  demoristration,  and  edu- 
cation activities.  This  special  legisla- 
tive authority  for  a  separately  funded 
program  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  USDA  to  implement  a 
more  fully  coordinated  program  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  each  of  you 
that  in  centuries  past,  entire  civiliza- 
tions have  been  eliminated  because  of 
salinization.  Salinization  is  a  slow 
process  which  does  not  develop  over 
night.  Likewise,  as  a  soil  and  water  re- 
sources management  problem,  salini- 
zation problems  carmot  be  solved  or 
corrected  over  night.  Salinity  prob- 
lems are  costly,  salinity  problems  have 
widespread  impacts,  and  salinity  prob- 
lems have  been  short-term  and  long- 
term  implications.  The  time  for  action 
is  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  you 
and  my  House  colleagues,  to  act  upon 
this  bill  at  the  earliest  practical  date.» 


WATER  POLITICS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  safe 
water  is  essential  for  our  survival.  But 
inadequate  water  treatment  systems 
and  inappropriate  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  are  imperiling  our  national 
supply  of  safe  water  sources. 

My  colleague  and  friend,  Dennis 
EcKART,  has  introduced  two  measures 
to  reverse  this  dangerous  trend. 
Debate  on  his  proposal  to  ban  the  use 
of  landfills  for  specific  toxic  wastes 
will  resume  shortly,  and  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  of  1983  will  prob- 
ably reach  the  floor  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

As  we  consider  these  vital  pieces  of 
legislation,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  It  points  out  the  tremen- 
dous health  dangers  and  economic 
risks  that  we  run  by  failing  to  pay  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  vital  problem 
of  safe  water. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Sept.  II. 

1983] 

Danger  at  the  Tap 

One  has  to  look  no  farther  than  the  city 
of  Akron  to  be  reminded  that  safe  water,  a 
basic  survival  element  which  most  Ameri- 
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cans  take  for  granted,  can  be  a  vulnerable 
commodity.  Thousands  of  Akronites  were 
recently  plagued  by  contaminated  water.  No 
specific  cause  has  been  found,  although  an 
industrial  waste  source  is  suspected. 

Of  broader  concern,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Akron  incident  is  not  unique,  that 
increasing  threats  to  Americas  water  sup- 
plies imperil  the  basic  acts  of  cooking  a 
meal,  sipping  from  a  fountain,  taking  a 
bath. 

Society's  dependence  on  chemical  and  in- 
dustrial materials  has  increased  the  need 
for  better  disposal  of  their  wastes.  The 
names  of  Love  Canal  and  Times  Beach  have 
been  burned  into  the  American  lexicon  as 
synonymous  with  the  worst  effects  of  haz- 
ardous waste  contamination.  Locally,  the  in- 
famous problems  of  a  burning  river  and  a 
"dying"  lake  spurred  corrective  actions  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  water. 

Prom  Massachusetts  to  California,  a  cor- 
relation has  been  shown  between  hazardous 
waste  disposal  and  areas  of  exceptionally 
high  rates  of  cancer,  birth  defects  and  other 
illnesses.  Whether  it  is  salt  brine  or  vinyl 
chloride,  solvents  or  degreasers.  the  leach- 
ing of  certain  elements  through  disposal 
sites  and  into  water  sources  poses  a  constant 
threat,  especially  for  groundwater  which 
supplies  much  of  America.  Further,  a  Cor- 
nell University  study  suppressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment found  that  15  percent  of  all  small 
water  systems  do  not  disinfect  water  ade- 
quately to  protect  against  water-borne  dis- 
ease and  that  about  500.000  rural  Americans 
get  water  that  fails  to  meet  even  the  stand- 
ards for  public  beaches. 

No  region  is  immune  to  threats  of  con- 
tamination. Ohio  has  more  than  20  of  the 
nations  400  sites  that  qualify  for  the  Envi 
ronmental  Protection  Agency's  Superfund 
Aid  for  cleanup.  But  the  costs  are  stagger 
ing— 10  times,  even  100  times  as  much  to 
clean  up  a  hazardous  waste  dump  than  to 
dispose  of  the  waste  properly  in  the  first 
place.  And  it  is  taxpayers,  not  just  the  pro- 
ducers or  users  of  products,  who  wind  up 
paying  the  billions  of  dollars  in  costs. 

What  to  do?  Certainly  the  issues  of  safe 
drinking  water  and  dispwsal  of  wastes  are 
linked.  These  twin  problems  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  national  level.  After  all.  dis- 
posal sites  often  handle  wastes  from  other 
states  and  water  sources  transcend  political 
boundaries. 

Two  measures  sponsored  by  Rep.  Dennis 
E.  Eckart.  D-11.  of  Mentor,  merit  rapid  con- 
sideration and  action.  When  Congress  re- 
turns from  recess,  debate  is  scheduled  to 
resume  on  Eckart's  proposal  to  ban  the  use 
of  landfills  for  specific  toxic  wastes  that 
would  endanger  public  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment. The  chemical  industry  in  particu- 
lar is  upset  at  the  prospect  of  finding  new 
disposal  methods  within  four  years.  But 
Eckart  correctly  counters  that  the  bargain 
basement  means  of  disposing  hazardous 
wastes  have  existed  too  long. 

A  bill  on  safe  drinking  water  is  expected 
to  face  a  committee  vote  within  a  month 
and  a  possible  floor  vote  by  late  December. 
Among  its  provisions,  it  would  require  the 
slow-footed  EPA  to  limit  industrial  chemi- 
cals in  water,  help  small  water  systems  meet 
standards  and  require  deep-well  disposal  of 
salt  brine,  which  is  not  currently  labeled 
toxic  despite  its  poisoning  of  fish  and  live- 
stock and  its  threat  to  humans.  The  bill 
would  also  allow  users  of  private  wells  to  sue 
polluters  for  treatment  costs. 

While  public  health  is  the  major  concern, 
water  quality  also  is  am  economic  issue.  Pro- 
jections show  depletion  of  water  sources  as 
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Sunbelt  population  swells  and  renewed  im- 
portance of  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Thus, 
the  nation  must  begin  now  to  protect  and 
imporove  its  water  sources,  for  even  if  we 
had  water  everywhere,  it  must  be  safe  to 
drink.* 


September  15,  1983 


MONSIGNOR  LUCITT  RETIRES 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  today  in  congratulating 
a  very  special  constituent,  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  B.  Lucitt 
upon  his  retirement  as  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Gloucester  City.  For 
47  years,  Monsignor  Lucitt  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  his  parishioners  and  his  com- 
munity. 

Monsignor  Lucitt  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  respect  and  love  of  his  pa- 
rishioners through  his  warmth  and 
kindness.  During  the  past  5  decades, 
Monsignor  Lucitt  has  been  an  active 
leader  of  the  Catholic  community  in 
my  district.  Born  and  raised  in  New 
Jersey,  and  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross 
College  in  Worcester,  Mass.  and  Christ 
the  King  Seminary  in  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  N.Y..  Monsignor  Lucitt  began  his 
long  and  fruitful  career  at  St.  Marys 
Church,  the  oldest  church  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Camden.  After  serving  his 
country  as  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  during  World  War  II,  Monsi- 
gnor Lucitt  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Parish  in  Camden  and 
then,  in  1961,  returned  to  serve  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  where  he  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  leadership  in  his 
church's  mission  and  in  seeking  to  im- 
prove his  society  for  the  last  22  years. 

His  tireless  efforts  in  serving  his 
parish  are  to  be  commended.  Through- 
out these  years,  he  has  shown  great  in- 
terest in  both  young  and  old,  through 
his  work  on  educational  and  charitable 
projects.  His  contributions  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Gloucester  City  are  such  that, 
just  recently,  he  was  named  "Out- 
standing Citizen  of  1983 "  by  the 
Gloucester  City  Jaycees.  His  truly  un- 
selfish devotion  is  exhibited  by  the 
fact  that,  even  after  his  retirement,  he 
will  continue  living  in  the  church  rec- 
tory and  will  make  himself  available  to 
his  parishioners  for  spiritual  guidance. 

I  laud  the  efforts  of  Monsignor 
Lucitt  and  am  proud  to  have  him  as 
my  constituent.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Gloucester  City  News,  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  Gloucester  News.  Aug.  4.  1983] 

Forty  Seven  Years  in  the  Priesthood 

Dedicated  to  God  and  Man 

<by  Msgr.  Edward  B.  Lucitt) 
He's  a  Phillies  fan.  He  played  basketball 
and  football  in  high  school  and  college  and 
on  the  side  did  a  little  amateur  boxing. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Sykes,  superintendent  of 
Gloucester  City  public  schools,  referred  to 
him  as.  "A  man  for  all  seasons." 

The  Catholic  Star  Herald,  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Camden,  said  he  is  re- 
garded by  his  fellow-priests  as  an  "elder 
statesman." 

To  his  parishioners,  he's  simply,  "the 
greatest!" 

It's  no  big  secret  to  whom  these  accolades 
are  directed.  And  he  is  the  same  modest, 
down-to-earth  person  as  he  was  the  day  he 
first  set  foot  in  St.  Mary's  church  in  1936 
following  his  ordination  into  the  priesthood. 
He's  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  B.  Lucitt,  pastor 
emeritus  of  St.  Mary's  Church:  Domestic 
Prelate  of  the  City  of  Rome:  and  a  Protono- 
lary  Apostolic,  the  latter  honors  conferred 
upon  him  in  1957  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
XII  and  in  1975  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
VI. 

At  age  75,  a  milestone  Msgr.  Lucitt 
reached  on  July  18.  he  still  remains  an  im- 
posing figure  at  six-foot,  one-inch  and  only 
slightly  heavier  than  his  collegiate  weight 
of  200  pounds. 

Obedience  and  patience  are  hallmarks  in 
the  making  of  any  person.  In  young  Fr.  Lu- 
citt's  case,  fresh  from  his  college  education 
under  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege in  Worcester.  Mass..  and  his  seminary 
training  under  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at 
Christ  the  King  Seminary,  St.  Bonaventure, 
N.Y..  he  was  assigned  to  St.  Mary's  parish 
for  the  third,  major  step  in  his  priestly 
career  as  assistant  to  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Mau- 
rice E.  Brie. 

Fr.  Lucitt  served  seven  years  under  Msgr. 
Brie  until  he  entered  the  military  service  as 
a  chaplain  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  Following  his 
discharge  with  the  rank  of  major  in  1946. 
Fr.  Lucitt  again  returned  to  St.  Mary's  and 
served  another  four  years  as  Msgr.  Erie's  as- 
sistant until  the  latter's  death  in  1950. 

One  more  year  was  spent  at  St.  Mary's  as 
administrator  until  his  appointment  in  Jan- 
uary 1951.  as  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Parish 
in  Camden.  He  was  well-equipped  for  his  as- 
signment. Ten  years  later  he  returned  to  his 
first  love.  St.  Mary's. 

Msgr.  Lucitt's  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments over  the  years  have  been  told  many 
times  over,  such  as  his  unpublicized  charita- 
ble work,  his  interest  in  the  youth  of  the 
city,  his  building  and  educational  programs, 
his  kindnesses  and  generosity  not  only  to 
his  own  parishioners  but  to  all  citizens  of 
Gloucester. 

Also,  his  ecumenical  efforts  and  work  with 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  city  and  his  dy- 
namic religious  leadership. 

The  latter  is  reflected  in  his  being  named 
to  many  important  diocesan  posts,  which 
have  included  director  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  director  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  and  director  of  the 
Family  Life  Bureau. 

He  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Diocesan 
Consultors.  Priest  Personnel  Board,  the 
Priest  Senate.  Pastoral  Council.  Parish 
Priest  Consultant  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Pastoral  Ministry. 

Now.  with  retirement  at  hand.  Msgr. 
Lucitt  will  continue  to  reside  at  the  rectory 
where  he  will  be  available  for  spiritual  guid- 
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ance.  St.  Mary's  parishioners  are  most  for- 
tunate.* 


IMI 


PROBLEMS  IN  COAL  MINING 

HON.  WILUAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  serious 
problem  that  is  plaguing  the  coal  in- 
dustry in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Current 
Federal  and  State  regulations  include 
secondary  coal  recovery  operations  in 
the  definition  of  surface  mining  activi- 
ties. This  broad  definition  means  that 
secondary  coal  recovery  operations 
must  abide  by  the  same  strict  permit- 
ting provisions  and  performance 
standards  which  apply  to  the  surface 
mines. 

The  application  of  these  program  re- 
quirements have  put  approximately  20 
secondary  coal  recovery  operations  in 
Illinois  out  of  business,  and  prevented 
potential  operations  from  beginning 
due  to  the  lack  of  money,  technical 
staff  or  expertise  necessary  for  compli- 
ance. 

These  regulations  have  had  a  much 
more  severe  impact  on  secondary  coal 
recovery  operations  than  on  regular, 
small  surface  mine  operators,  since 
secondary  coal  recovery  operators  do 
business  in  a  limited  market  place 
where  their  product  sells  for  only  $5 
to  $6  per  ton.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
for  these  secondary  coal  recovery  op- 
erations to  generate  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  gather  all  the  data,  and  per- 
form all  the  engineering  studies  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  permit,  and  to  then 
comply  with  the  performance  stand- 
ards mandated  by  law. 

Secondary  coal  recovery  operations 
recover  coal  from  abandoned  coal 
waste  piles  and  slurry  ponds.  A  reason- 
able, affordable  permitting  and  envi- 
ronmental control  provision  must  be 
developed  for  secondary  coal  opera- 
tors. By  developing  a  workable  regula- 
tory program,  we  will  allow  private  en- 
terprise to  reclaim  coal  sites  in  the 
coal  producing  regions  of  Illinois.  Fed- 
eral moneys  that  might  have  gone  to 
reclaim  these  sights  under  title  IV  of 
the  abandoned  mine  reclamation  pro- 
gram could  instead  be  used  to  reclaim 
other  priority  sights. 

Illinois  State  Senator  Leroy  Lemke 
has  sent  me  a  resolution,  passed  by 
the  State  Senate,  which  calls  for  the 
Congress  and  Interior  Department  to 
assist  Illinois  in  arriving  at  a  solution 
that  will  repair  environmental 
damage,  conserve  abandoned  mine  rec- 
lamation funds,  and  create  additional 
jobs  and  revenue.  I  would  like  to  insert 
that  resolution  into  today's  Record. 
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State  of  Illinois  Senate  Resolution  No. 
259 

(Offered  by  Senator  Kenneth  V.  Buzbee) 
Whereas  current  federal  and  State  regula- 
tory schemes  include  secondary  coal  recov- 
ery operations  in  the  definition  of  surface 
mining  activities  causing  all  the  surface 
mine  permitting  provisions  and  perform- 
ance standards  of  the  State  and  federal  pro- 
grams to  be  applied  to  secondary  coal  recov- 
ery operations;  and 

Whereas  the  application  of  these  program 
requirements  has  caused  approximately  20 
secondary  coal  recovery  operations  in  Illi- 
nois to  cease  operations  and  potential  oper- 
ations to  not  begin  due  to  a  lack  of  the  fiscal 
resources  and  technical  staff  or  expertise 
for  compliance;  and 

Whereas  program  requirements  have  had 
a  much  greater  and  more  devastating 
impact  on  secondary  coal  recovery  oper- 
ations than  regular,  small  surface  mine  op- 
erators since  secondary  coal  recovery  opera- 
tors do  business  in  a  limited  market  place 
where  their  product  sells  for  only  $5  to  $6 
per  ton;  and 

Whereas  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  gen- 
erate the  resources  to  gather  all  the  data 
and  prepare  all  the  engineering  studies  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  permit  under  the  existing 
program  and  to  subsequently  comply  with 
the  performance  standards  of  the  existing 
program  as  the  result  of  receiving  a  permit; 
and 

Whereas  secondary  coal  recovery  oper- 
ations recover  coal  from  abandoned  coal 
waste  piles  (course  refuse  or  gob)  and  slurry 
ponds  and  will  be  given  high  priority  for 
reclamation  under  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  program  authorized  by  Title 
IV  of  P.L.  95-87;  and 

Whereas  if  an  affordable  permitting  and 
environmental  control  provision  can  be  de- 
veloped and  inplemented  for  a  secondary 
coal  recovery  operators,  many  of  the  aban- 
doned mine  problem  sites  in  the  coal  pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  State  can  be  reclaimed 
by  private  enterprise,  resulting  in  Title  IV 
funds  not  being  spent  to  reclaim  those  sites 
but  being  used  to  reclaim  other  priority 
sites;  and 

Whereas  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 
tion program  under  Title  IV  can  be  bol- 
stered by  secondary  coal  operators  paying 
the  35c  per  ton  of  coal  produced  reclama- 
tion fee  into  the  reclamation  fund,  a  fiscal 
resource  lost  if  the  coal  had  been  covered 
and  revegetated  under  the  Title  IV  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas  in  addition  to  reclaiming  aban- 
doned sites  and  paying  into  the  reclamation 
fund,  continuance  of  secondary  coal  recov- 
ery operations  will  directly  provide  several 
hundred  jobs,  thousands  of  dollars  in  feder- 
al, State  and  local  taxes  and  several  hun- 
dred jobs  in  associated  industries:  and 

Whereas  the  utilization  and  conservation 
of  the  coal  resource  as  mandated  by  Section 
515(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Act  will  be  maxi- 
mized by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sec- 
ondary carbon  recovery  operations,  without 
which  much  of  this  coal  resource  will  be 
rendered  unrecoverable  under  current  eco- 
nomic conditions;  and 

Whereas  there  are  no  valid  or  logical  rea- 
sons why  these  operations  should  be  forced 
out  of  business  and  there  are  numerous  rea- 
sons for  taking  action  to  allow  these  opera- 
tors the  opportunity  to  continue  to  operate; 
and 

Whereas  the  Illinois  General  Assembly, 
representing  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  cannot  unilaterally  legislate  a  solu- 
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tion  without  federal  executive  branch  ap- 
proval; and 

Whereas  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals  is  seeking  stopgap  administra- 
tive assistance;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  eighty-third 
general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
That  we  hereby  request  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  assist  and  support  the  efforts 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
which  will  repair  existing  environmental 
damage,  conserve  Abandoned  Mine  Recla- 
mation Funds  and  create  additional  jobs 
and  revenue;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Illi- 
nois to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  June  30,  1983.« 


MONSIGNOR  KERN— A  LOSS  TO 
US  ALL 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  have  been  many  fine  words 
written  about  our  dear  friend,  Msgr. 
Clement  Kern,  a  priest  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Detroit  who  died  recently.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  tributes  was 
written  by  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time.  For  over  half  a 
century,  Monsignor  Kern  served  the 
public  of  Detroit  and  he  made  a  differ- 
ence in  every  life  he  touched.  You  will 
understand  what  I  mean  after  you 
read  this  marvelous  eulogy. 

Msgr.  Clement  Kern,  a  priest  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Detroit  and  one  of  the 
unsung  heroes  of  the  Catholic  social 
action  movement  in  the  United  States, 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  76  as  the 
result  of  an  automobile  accident.  The 
most  beloved  clergyman  in  Detroit  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  people  of  all  faiths, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  in  that  economi- 
cally troubled  city. 

Monsignor  Kern  was  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  integrated  Christians  I  have 
ever  met.  To  begin  with,  he  was  a 
deeply  spiritual  and  profoundly  pray- 
erful priest  with  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  goodness 
and  providence  of  God.  At  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  he  was 
completely  unflapable.  In  the  40-odd 
years  that  I  knew  him,  I  never  once 
saw  him  out  of  sorts  or  out  of  pa- 
tience. His  rectory  at  Most  Holy  Trini- 
ty parish  on  the  edge  of  the  downtown 
business  area  of  Detroit  was  frequent- 
ly a  madhouse,  a  magnet-like  haven 
for  people  from  all  walks  of  life  with 
problems  that  they  thought  only 
Father  Clem  could  help  them  resolve. 
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St.  John  Bosco  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  educator  to  make  a  virtue  out  of 
noise  in  'he  riassroom  and  the  work- 
shop For  his  own  part.  Clem  Kern 
made  a  virtue  out  of  confusion.  On 
any  given  day  his  rectory  was  as  hectic 
and  Jis  confused  as  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion on  the  eve  of  a  national  holiday. 
But  Clem  took  it  all  in  stride,  with 
great  respect  for  the  dignity  of  each  of 
his  importunate  callers.  He  could  be  as 
calm  as  a  cucumber  in  the  midst  of  the 
kind  of  disorder  and  confusion  that 
would  have  unnerved  the  average 
person. 

Always    full    of    good    cheer,    Clem 
spent  his  entire  lifetime,  as  the  Gospel 
puts  it,  rejoicing  with  those  who  re- 
joice   and    weeping    with    those    who 
weep.   Long   before  the  phrase  came 
into  our  language,  he  had  a  preferen- 
tial option  for  the  poor,  the  poorest  of 
the  poor— for  the  derelicts  on  nearby 
skid  row,  for  prisoners  and  ex-convicts, 
for  abandoned  mothers  and  children, 
for  the  victims  of  racial  or  ethnic  dis- 
crimination, for  the  mentally  or  phys- 
ically ill,  in  short,  for  all  the  lame,  the 
blind,  and  the  halt.  At  the  same  time, 
though  not  a  respecter  of  persons,  he 
moved    comfortably    and    with    great 
good  feeling  among  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  in  the  Detroit  establishment. 
He  counseled   with   them,   as   he  did 
with  the  poor,  about  their  personal, 
family,    and    professional     problems. 
Moreover,  without  fawning  on  them, 
he  quietly  persuaded  them  to  share 
their  abundance  with   the   poor   and 
helped  them  to  understand  the  broad- 
er social  implications  of  the  Gospel. 
They  vied  with  one  another  to  support 
his  multiple  and   highly   imaginative 
social       welfare       and       antipoverty 
projects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
pillars  of  Detroit  society  will  mourn 
his  passing  every  bit  as  much  as  his 
nameless  friends  on  skid  row.  He  treat- 
ed them  all  the  same.  That  is  to  say. 
he  was  literally  all  things  to  all  men 
and  women. 

Unlike  many  others  with  a  highly 
personalized  concern  for  the  spiritual 
and  material  needs  of  individual  men 
and  women,  both  rich  and  poor.  Clem 
never  lost  sight  of  the  big  picture. 
Early  on  in  his  priesthood,  he  came  to 
realize  that  it  was  not  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  needy  individuals,  not 
enough  to  put  Band-Aids  on  the  socio- 
economic sores  of  urban  America.  Spe- 
cifically, he  clearly  recognized  the 
need  for  a  strong  trade  union  move- 
ment in  a  highly  industrialized  city 
such  as  Detroit  and  did  as  much  as 
any  other  single  individual  outside  the 
movement  to  help  the  workers  of  De- 
troit get  organized.  He  was  the  best 
friend  that  the  autoworkers  and  their 
union,  the  UAW.  have  ever  had. 
Though  by  nature  a  disarmingly 
modest,  low-key.  and  soft-spoken 
person,  he  was  never  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  controversial 
labor-management  issues  and  could  be 
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as  tough  as  nails,  though  gently  and 
humorously  so,  when  the  going  got 
rough.  Through  it  all.  however  he  re- 
tained the  respect  and  friendship  of 
top  managment  representatives  in  the 
auto  industry  and  was  instrumental 
more  than  once  in  bringing  them  to- 
gether informally  with  their  union 
counterparts  in  joint  labor-manage 
ment  and  community  projects. 

Following  his  retirement  a  few  years 
ago  as  pastor  of  Most  Holy  Trinity 
Parish,  Clem  joined  the  faculty  of  St. 
John's  Provincial  Seminary  in  subur- 
ban Detroit  as  pastor- in-residence. 
From  all  accounts,  he  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  seminarians.  I  envy 
them.  They  are  fortunate  to  have  en- 
joyed his  company  and  to  have  profit- 
ed from  his  wise  counsel  in  his  declin- 
ing years. 

Because  of  his  long  association  with 
the  auto  workers,  it  was  altogether  fit- 
ting that  Clems  last  major  public  ap- 
pearance should  have  been  at  the 
union's  national  convention  in  Dallas. 
Tex.,  just  a  few  months  ago.  I  was 
with  him  there  for  a  week  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  how  warmly  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  UAW.  They  greeted  him  with  deep 
affection  as  a  revered  member  of  the 
family,  little  knowing  at  the  time  that 
they  were  saying  goodby  to  him  for- 
ever 

Clem  Kern  was  a  great  priest,  one  in 
a  million.  We  are  going  to  miss  him 
very  much.  May  he  rest  in  peace.* 
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MORE  EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  do  not  often  agree  on  matters 
of  economic  policy.  Earlier  this  week, 
however,  both  publications  editorially 
endorsed  the  deregulation  of  natural 
gas.  This  unusual  agreement  on  what 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  difficult 
issues  confronting  Congress  is  very  sig- 
nificant, and  I  ask  that  these  editorials 
be  placed  in  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  colleagues. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12.  1983] 
Unnatural  Bonds  on  Natural  Gas 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Congress  will  soon 
untangle  the  knot  of  problems  that  keeps 
natural  gas  unnaturally  regulated.  The 
issues  are  so  complex,  the  slakes  so  high 
and  the  politics  so  charged  that  any  deal  is 
a  long  shot.  But  the  fact  remains  that  gas 
consumers,  producers  and  pipeline  compa- 
nies would  all  be  better  off  with  a  compro- 
mise. The  best  hope  lies  with  an  Adminis 
tration-backed  bill  soon  to  be  tested  in  the 
Senate. 

Congress  partially  decontrolled  the  price 
of  natural  gas  in  1978.  Old'  gas,  which  was 
discovered  before  that  time,  was  declared 
forever  regulated.  But  controls  on  the  prices 


of  a  dozen  categories  of  'new  '  gas  were  to 
be  phased  out  by  1985.  Pew  people  under- 
stood at  the  time  that  this  half  free,  half- 
regulated  system  could  react  perversely  to 
changes  in  market  conditions. 

Cushioned  by  supplies  of  old  gas  that  cost 
as  little  as  30  or  40  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  and  fearing  future  shortages,  pipelines 
rushed  to  sign  long-term  contracts  to  buy 
new  gas  from  deep  wells  for  as  much  as  $8 
or  $9.  That  promised  no  difficulties  so  long 
as  the  averaged  cost  of  old  and  new  gas  re- 
mained comfortably  below  the  price  of  com- 
peting fuel  oil.  But  when  oil  prices  slack- 
ened, industrial  customers  began  to  switch, 
triggering  a  chain  of  events  that  dramatical- 
ly raised  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
burner  tip. 

The  declining  demand  meant  that  the 
fixed  costs  of  operating  pipelines  now  had 
to  l>e  spread  over  a  lower  volume  of  gas.  The 
smaller  sales  also  meant  that  pipelines 
would  have  to  pass  up  some  of  the  gas  they 
had  options  to  buy.  In  many  cases  they  were 
locked  into  ■take-or-pay"  contracts  that  re- 
quired them  to  buy  the  most  expensive  gas 
first.  All  this  meant  higher  rather  than 
lower  gas  prices,  driving  away  still  more  cus- 
tomers and  raising  the  cost  for  those  who 
remained. 

Last  year,  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed some  cleverly  designed  incentives  for 
producers  and  pipelines  to  renegotiate  their 
contracts.  The  plan  envisioned  total  price 
deregulation.  But  the  Administration 
argued  that  it  would  bring  supply  and 
demand  into  balance  and  cause  a  decline 
rather  than  increase  in  gas  prices.  It  also 
predicted  that  uniform  prices  would  in- 
crease production  and  yield  greater  efficien- 
cies. 

The  plan  won  the  support  of  industrial 
gas  consumers,  who  understand  that  cur- 
rently uncontrolled  gas  is  so  expensive  be- 
cause controlled  gas  remains  so  cheap.  It 
won  the  approval  of  the  large,  integrated  oil 
and  gas  producers  who  stand  to  profit  great- 
ly from  decontrol  of  old  gas.  But  it  is  bitter- 
ly opposed  by  a  coalition  of  labor  unions 
and  liberals  who  can  only  see  Big  Oils  gain 
as  the  people's  loss. 

The  deadlock  has  proved  hard  to  break. 
The  only  reason  to  believe  it  might  yet  be 
broken  is  that  the  decontrol  of  new  gas  now 
scheduled  for  January  1985  could  easily 
trigger  another  steep  increase  in  gas  prices, 
which  everyone  would  like  to  avoid. 

No  compromise  is  even  in  sight  in  the 
House.  But  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
has  a  decontrol  plan  full  of  safeguards  for 
consumers  and  pipelines.  It  is  more  cumber- 
some than  the  Administrations  proposal, 
but  would  reach  the  same  ends.  Its  fate  now 
rests  with  pragmatic  senators,  who  must 
decide  whether  sound  legislation  is  worth 
the  obvious  political  risks. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  14. 

19831 
The  Markets  Found  a  Cap  for  Natural 
Gas  Prices 
(By  Fowler  W.  Martin) 
The  question  of  whether  natural-gas  well- 
head   prices    should    be    decontrolled    has 
gotten    a    lot    more    simple    recently,    but 
hardly  anyone  seems  to  have  noticed. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  substantial,  and 
quite  proper,  increases  in  recent  years,  natu- 
ral-gas prices  finally  rf^ached  a  level  this 
year  where  they  became  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  an  energy-value 
basis  in  many  regions  of  the  country. 

Most  gas  experts  didn't  consider  this  to  be 
a  momentous  event.  They  tended  to  focus 
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instead  on  the  provisions  of  complicated 
contractual  arrangements  between  gas  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  and  on  the  provisions 
of  equally  complicated  federal  gas  legisla- 
tion and  regulations.  Nearly  all  of  those 
seemed  to  point  to  further  sharp  gas-price 
gains  in  the  months  and  even  years  ahead. 
But  as  things  have  turned  out.  the  experts 
were  looking  in  the  wrong  direction.  Market 
forces  have  proven  to  be  more  powerful 
than  the  elaborate  legal  edifice. 

In  a  rather  disorderly  fashion,  gas  prices 
gradually  have  leveled  off  and  currently  are 
headed  down  rather  than  up.  With  produc- 
tion capacity  exceeding  consumption  by 
about  15%.  the  down  turn  is  soundly  based. 
This  surprising  turnabout  had  its  origins 
in  the  industrial  market,  traditionally  the 
largest  source  of  natural-gas  sales.  After  de- 
termining over  a  number  of  years  that  virtu- 
ally everything  about  natural  gas  should  be 
government-controlled.  Congress  and  the 
regulators  nevertheless  overlooked  an  im- 
portant consideration.  They  failed  to  make 
it  mandatory  for  customers  to  burn  the  fuel. 
Thus,  as  gas  prices  passed  parity  with  fuel 
oil.  numerous  industrial  users  that  had  the 
foresight  in  recent  years  to  install  boilers 
capable  of  burning  more  than  one  fuel 
stepped  through  the  legislative  loophole  by 
simply  canceling  their  gas-purchase  con- 
tracts. 

The  pipelines  and  local  gas  distributors, 
believing  themselves  contractually  locked 
into  taking  set  quantities  of  gas  from  pro- 
ducers at  ever-increasing  prices,  or  paying 
for  it  anyway,  and  also  accustomed  to  a  set 
rate  of  return  determined  by  federal  regula- 
tors, at  first  responded  to  their  industrial- 
market  losses  by  trying  to  charge  residential 
consumers  more. 

That  produced  a  torrent  of  complaints  to 
federal  and  state  officials,  whipping  Con- 
gress into  an  ineffective  lather  and  goading 
the  administration  into  finally  launching  its 
long-delayed  initiative  to  reform  the  gas 
market.  As  the  legislative  process  has 
ground  toward  ever  more  complex  and  in- 
comprehensible "solutions"  to  the  problem, 
more  interesting  events  have  continued  to 
take  place  in  the  marketplace. 

Frightened  by  the  consumer  rebellion  and 
by  the  sort  of  "quick  fix  "  actions  Congress 
might  end  up  adopting  to  gain  votes  in  the 
next  election,  local  gas  utilities  and  inter- 
state pipelines  began  telling  the  producers 
of  high-cost  gas  their  product  had  no 
market.  Some  producers  responded  by  vol- 
untarily cutting  prices  and  mandatory  sales 
volumes  despite  contract  provisions  and  de- 
spite the  higher  concessions,  prompting  a 
number  of  purchasers  to  unilaterally  abro- 
gate their  contracts. 

Canadian  exporters,  too.  got  into  the  act, 
cutting  prices,  offering  concessions  on  vol- 
umes and  employing  a  new  discount  scheme 
for  large-volume  imports. 

The  message  in  all  of  this  is  clear  if  poorly 
understood.  The  market  rather  than  the 
government  is  going  to  set  the  prices  of  gas 
now  that  it  has  reached  price  parity  with  its 
main  competitor,  residual  fuel  oil. 

Average  gas  prices  rose  rapidly  in  recent 
years  despite  controls  on  large  volumes  of 
"old  gas"  because  the  fuel  was  underpriced 
relative  to  its  competition.  When  parity  was 
reached,  the  uptrend  hit  a  brick  wall. 

If  old-gas  prices  were  now  to  be  decon- 
trolled at  the  wellhead,  events  of  the  past 
few  months  demonstrate  that  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  prices  at  the  burner  tip  would 
soar  as  various  groups  fear. 

What  would  happen  would  be  a  further, 
disorderly  readjustment  of  welllead  prices 
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with  low-cost  gas  going  up  and  high-cost  gas 
going  down,  once  again  probably  regardless 
of  various  contractual  arrangements  to  the 
contrary.  The  courts  would  find  themselves 
very  active  and  federal  regulators  would 
have  to  reconstruct  their  policies  and  regu- 
lations to  fit  the  new  reality,  but  consumers 
would  be  largely  untouched. 

Meanwhile,  the  average  wellhead  price  of 
gas  would  settle  about  where  it  is  now. 
which  is  to  say  at  a  level  sufficient  to  keep 
industrial  customers  from  switching  to  fuel 
oil.  Thereafter,  like  most  other  commod- 
ities, it  would  fluctuate  in  a  competitive  en- 
vironment. 

In  view  of  this,  the  best  course  for  Con- 
gress is  to  cease  debating  what  sort  of  new 
controls  might  be  appropriate  for  natural 
gas  and  simply  do  its  best  to  clear  away  the 
debris  of  what  Is  now  largely  irrelevant  past 
legislation. 

(Mr.  Martin  is  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  Dow  Jones  News  Services.)* 


STOPPING  USELESS  ANIMAL 
RESEARCH 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  the  use  of  live  animals  in  ex- 
perimentation is  one  that  should  be  of 
concern  to  us  all.  As  you  know,  the  De- 
fense Department  is  currently  reeval- 
uating its  use  of  animals  in  its  training 
and  research  procedures,  and  has 
agreed  to  put  a  moratorium  on  the 
opening  of  a  wound  laboratory  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md.,  for  its  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  Health  Sciences. 

I  would  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  persuasive  and  percep- 
tive letter  to  the  Peninsula  Times- 
Tribune  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  by  Rich- 
ard Ward.  Mr.  Ward  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  Peninsula  Humane  So- 
ciety. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Ward  argues  that 
the  Humane  Society  is  not  against  all 
research  on  animals,  but  that  "We  are, 
however,  against  the  useless,  repeti- 
tive, and  unnecessary  experiments." 
Stop  Useless  Research 

This  is  in  response  to  your  recent  artical, 
"Surgeons  Back  Animal  Research  "  (July  26, 
Page  B-1).  We  all  respect  Dr.  Norman 
Shumway  and  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  medical  research.  Shumway,  howev- 
er, shows  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what 
is  going  on  at  Stanford  and  other  research 
facilities,  and  the  issues  at  hand. 

He  stated,  "I  could  understand  the  opposi- 
tion, if  the  research  was  inhumane."  Have 
Shumway  and  his  colleagues  so  quickly  for- 
gotten the  neglected,  pound-seized  research 
dog  found  by  a  Stanford  student  a  few 
months  ago?  How  can  he.  in  good  con- 
science, say  research  animals  are  humanely 
treated?  Has  he  personally  inspected  all  the 
research  projects  that  are  going  on  at  Stan- 
ford to  make  sure  of  his  facts?  Of  course,  he 
did  state,  "The  animals  are  going  to  be  dead 
anyway"— I  guess  he  feel's  the  end  justifies 
the  means!  That,  however,  is  why  there  is 
opposition. 
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As  a  humane  society,  we  cannot  condone 
shelter  animals  (dogs  and  catsi  being  used 
for  medical  research— we  are  an  organiza- 
tion working  to  protect  the  rights  of  ani- 
mals. Animals  were  not  put  on  this  earth  for 
the  use  and  exploitation  of  humankind.  It  is 
an  atrocity  that  animal  shelters  across  the 
country  kill  millions  of  dogs  and  cats  each 
year,  because  people  do  not  have  the  insight 
and  sensitivity  to  have  their  animals  spayed 
or  neutered— and  now  you  are  stating  we 
should  experiment  on  them  before  we  kill 
them?  At  what  point  will  we  stop  exploiting 
them?  At  what  point  will  humans  start 
acting  humanely? 

The  Peninsula  Humane  Society  is  not 
against  all  animal  research;  we  recognize 
that  some  useful  data  has  been  obtained 
through  live  animal  experimentation,  and 
we  are  not  implying  we  bring  research  sci- 
ence to  a  halt.  We  are,  however,  against  the 
useless,  repetitive  aind  urmecessary  experi- 
ments and  want  them  stopped. 

SB  883,  which  is  so  strongly  opposed  by 
Shumway,  would  not  have  been  introduced 
if  most  animal  researchers  gave  more  con- 
cern to  the  care  research  animals  receive 
and  the  types  of  experiments  for  which 
they  are  used.  Researchers  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  animals  have  a  wide  range  of 
emotions,  needs  and  feelings,  and  are  not 
simply  research  tools  that  can  be  put  on  a 
shelf  to  gather  dust  until  needed. 

I  have  personally  seen  how  animals  are 
treated  in  research  labs  and  some  of  the 
useless  experiments  that  take  place.  I  will 
never  allow  any  of  our  shelter  animals  to  be 
turned  over  to  a  research  laboratory  and 
hope  SB  883  passes  to  make  it  illegal  for 
any  animal  shelter  in  California  to  do  so. 

The  question  we,  as  humans,  need  to  ad- 
dress is:  Are  non-human  animals  put  on 
earth  for  the  sole  use  of  human  animals?* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
LORRAINE  PETERSON  ON  HER 
RETIREMENT  FROM  AMERI- 
CAN AIRLINES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  end  of  a  special  and 
longstanding  relationship  one  woman 
had  with  one  airline. 

The  woman  is  Lorraine  'Petey"  Pe- 
terson; her  employer,  American  Air- 
lines. Lorraine  has  decided  to  retire 
after  43  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  airline  industry.  What  is  special 
about  this  retirement  is  that  for  over 
four  decades  Lorraine  has  served 
American's  passengers  as  a  stewardess. 

Her  career  began  in  1941  on  a  DC-3 
and  ended  last  month  on  a  Boeing  747. 
The  challenges  and  excitement  Lor- 
raine has  faced  within  this  span  is 
enough.  I  am  sure,  for  even  the  most 
adventuresome  of  those  who  serve  in 
this  body. 

When  asked  why  she  decided  to 
retire.  Lorraine  simply  replied;  "(I'm) 
tired  of  pushing  heavy  carts  and  run- 
ning up  and  down  to  serve  drinks  and 
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food."  I  guess,  it  can't  be  summed  up 
any  better  than  that. 

So  that  our  colleagues  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  about  this  re- 
markable woman,  I  have  included  a 
copy  of  a  recent  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  de- 
tailing Lorraine's  career. 

This  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Friday,  Sept. 

9,  19831 
AiiaiirE    Honors    Glendale    Woman's    43 

Years  in  the  Air— Stewardess  Hangs  Up 

Wings  at  65 

(By  LoisTimnick) 

When  you  think  of  an  airline  stewardess, 
adjectives  like  young,  cute.  slim.  sexy.  neat, 
efficient  and  unflappable  whether  faced 
with  an  obnoxious  passenger  or  a  malfunc- 
tioning engine  usually  come  to  mind. 

Lorraine  (Petey)  Peterson  fits  most  of 
that  description— except  she's  65  years  old 
and  ample.  Retiring  this  month  as  her  air- 
line's oldest— and  possibly  liveliest- ■stew. " 
the  Glendale  woman  ends  nearly  43  years  In 
the  air. 

She  was  honored  last  night  at  a  party 
given  by  her  fellow  flight  attendants  at 
American  Airlines  with  the  surprise  presen- 
tation of  a  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
distinguished  service  medal,  and  will  be  rep- 
resented as  part  of  aviation  history  in  the 
Douglas  i.iuseum  in  Santa  Monica  and  the 
Honolulu  airport  museum  in  Hawaii. 

CAREER  BEGAN  IN   194  1 

Her  career  began  with  a  DC-3  flight  from 
New  York  to  Boston  in  1941  and  ended  last 
month  with  a  747  round  trip  flight  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Honolulu. 

Between  the  two  came  military  air  char- 
ters to  Vietnam,  the  Berlin  Airlift,  and  a 
white-knuckle  emergency  landing  in  Colora- 
do when  two  engines  of  a  DC-7  failed  and 
threw  the  plane  off  balance.  Her  scrapbook 
is  filled  with  commendations  for  her  level- 
headed handling  of  that  incident,  including 
the  airline  company's  highest  award  and  de- 
scriptions of  her  having  "manhandled"  pan- 
icked passengers  to  save  their  lives. 

Unlike  many  stewardesses  who  were 
grounded  at  32  before  the  advent  of  the 
women's  movement  and  other  anti-dlscrim- 
Ination  policies.  Peterson's  age  worked  for 
her:  when  the  airlines  announced  attend- 
ants over  32  could  no  longer  fly.  public 
outcry  forced  them  to  alter  the  policy  to 
apply  only  to  new  employees  who  signed 
agreements  at  the  time  they  were  hired. 
Those  already  over  32  kept  flying  high,  un- 
touched. Now.  of  course,  age.  sex  or  race  is 
not  to  be  considered. 

But  she  did  chafe  under  other  rigid  rules: 
red  lipstick  only,  no  married  stews,  short 
hair,  prohibitions  against  false  eyelashes 
followed  by  orders  to  wear  them,  and  her 
constant  bugaboo,  weight  restrictions.  She 
got  in  trouble  temporarily  for  throwing  her 
false  eyelashes  down  a  pool  drain  thinking 
they  were  centipedes,  and  was  once  suspend- 
ed for  being  overweight  and  put  on  a  liquid 
protein  diet  to  alter  her  "corn-fed"  look. 

"We  had  no  union  so  we  went  along  with 
those  situations."  she  said. 

But  no  rules  seem  to  have  dampened  the 
high  spirits  of  the  freckled  redhead,  who 
admits  she  took  the  controls  in  the  cockpit 
at  least  once  In  the  early  days,  treasures 
autographs  signed  for  "the  red  hot  mama" 
and  "the  wild  one."  and  found  the  single 
year  she  spent  working  in  an  airlines  office 
"boring,  because  I'd  rather  have  different 
people  all  the  time." 
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TIRED  OF  PUSHING  CARTS 

Although  American  does  not  require  em- 
ployees to  retire  at  65,  Peterson  say  she's 
"tired  of  pushing  heavy  carts  and  running 
up  and  down  to  serve  drinks  and  food.  We 
used  to  play  cards  and  have  time  to  sit  down 
and  know  passengers." 

Flying  is  no  longer  the  deluxe,  civilized  ex- 
perience it  was  in  the  1940s  when  Peterson 
was  recruited  from  nurses'  training  in  Roch- 
ester. Minn.  At  that  time,  stewardesses  had 
to  be  registered  nurses  on  the  theory  that 
passengers  would  feel  more  secure  with  a 
nurse  aboard  who  could  treat  their  airsick- 
ness and  care  for  them  in  the  event  of  a 
crash.  With  World  War  lis  demands  for 
nurses,  that  requirement  was  lifted. 

Now.  Peterson  says  she's  going  to  unwind 
in  Wisconsin  (she  was  bom  In  Minneapolis 
but  grew  up  in  Cornell,  Wis.)  and  then  take 
to  the  water,  teaching  swimming  to  mental- 
ly and  physically  handicapped  children  at 
the  Glendale  Y.  and  continue  her  volunteer 
Red  Cross  work.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  been  proclaimed  "Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  Day "  in  New  York  State  by 
Governor  Mario  Cuomo.  Today  marks 
the  halfway  point  of  the  13-year  sen- 
tence imposed  on  this  innocent  politi- 
cal prisoner.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
suffered  for  G'/i  years  in  Soviet  prisons 
and  labor  camps.  He  has  been  deprived 
of  material  possessions,  personal  arti- 
cles, human  contact  and  communica- 
tion and  medical  attention.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  sought  to  degrade  him  at 
every  opportunity;  yet  Anatoly,  who 
has  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  spirit,  continues 
to  confound  his  wardens  and  the 
Soviet  political  machine. 

In  1977  Anatoly  was  charged  with 
being  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  13 
years.  The  plight  that  has  catapulted 
Anatoly  into  the  forefront  of  world 
public  opinion  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  nonexistent  human 
rights  policy  persists  to  this  day. 

When  Anatoly  was  finally  allowed  a 
visit  by  his  mother,  his  physical  condi- 
tion was  reported  as  serious.  His  devot- 
ed wife,  Avital  Shcharansky  has  per- 
sisted in  efforts  to  maintain  public 
support  for  her  husband's  situation, 
traveling  around  the  world  and  speak- 
ing out  at  every  opportunity. 

There  exists  in  the  Soviet  law  a  pro- 
vision allowing  for  the  consideration 
of  release  of  certain  prisoners  who 
have  served  half  their  sentence.  This 
is  technically  known  as  conditional 
early  release  from  punishment  under 
article  53  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
RSFSR.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, because  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries  are  at  a  low  point,  to 
release  Anatoly  under  article  53.  This 
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would  be  an  appropriate  first  step  in 
mending  relations.  The  tenuous  state 
of  Anatoly's  health  underscores  the 
need  for  such  an  early  release. 

All  boroughs  in  the  city  of  New  York 
have  declared  today  "Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky Day",  marking  the  many  long 
and  arduous  days  he  has  endured  since 
the  infamous  day  of  March  15.  1977, 
when  Anatoly  was  convicted  on 
trumped  up  charges  of  treason.  This 
day  has  also  been  proclaimed  by  West- 
chester and  Rockland  Counties,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  represent  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Andrew  O'Rourke.  Westchester 
County  executive,  and  Herbert  Reis- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Rockland 
County  Legislature,  have  dedicated 
the  men  and  women  who  live  in  those 
areas  to  remembering  Anatoly  and  his 
struggle. 

Let  us  in  Congress  join  with  them  in 
maintaining  this  vigil.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Soviets'  early  release  provi- 
sion will  be  applied  to  this  case  so  that 
Anatoly  can  join  his  wife,  Avital  in 
Israel,  where  he  longs  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  state  strongly 
enough  my  convictions  in  this  matter. 
Anatoly's  plight,  and  that  of  so  many 
others  imprisoned  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
caused  many  of  us  to  redouble  our  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf.  As  they  endure, 
so  will  our  efforts  for  their  release.* 


HOW  TO  ENCOURAGE  R&D 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  was  right  on  target 
today  with  its  editorial  strongly  en- 
dorsing President  Reagan's  proposal 
to  remove  some  of  the  antitrust  road- 
blocks to  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

If  American  industry  is  to  remain 
competitive  internationally,  the  shack- 
les placed  upon  it  by  outdated  anti- 
trust policy  must  be  removed.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  Post's  edito- 
rial which  follows  and  to  lend  their 
strong  support  to  this  important  pro- 
posal: 

How  To  Encourage  R&D 

A  very  large  company  in  a  field  with  high 
technological  demands— IBM,  for  example- 
has  the  resources  to  run  a  sophisticated  re- 
search program.  But  what  about  the  compa- 
nies that  aren't  quite  so  large?  Last  year  a 
dozen  of  them  set  up  a  joint  venture  called 
MCC,  the  Microelectronics  and  Computer 
Technology  Corporation,  to  carry  on  re- 
search and  development  for  all  of  them.  But 
it  may  expose  them  to  antitrust  litigation. 

Legal  scholars  say  that  this  kind  of  joint 
venture  has  almost  never  been  found  In  vio- 
lation. But  corporate  lawyers  are  uneasy. 
The  law  is  Imprecise,  and  antitrust  cases  are 
notoriously  unpredictable.  The  risks  are  in- 
creased by  the  rapidly  growing  practice  of 


plaintiffs'  lawyers'  organizing  civil  antitrust 
suits  in  pursuit  of  the  triple  damages  and 
fees  that  the  law  provides.  Last  week  a  fed- 
eral judge  awarded  fees  totaling  $40.7  mil- 
lion to  the  plaintiffs'  lawyers  in  a  price- 
fixing  case  involving  cardboard  boxes;  that 
worked  out  to  $352  an  hour  for  the  lawyers. 
Where  rewards  are  high,  litigation  will  In- 
crease. 

The  Justice  Department  said  last  Decem- 
ber that  it  would  not  challenge  the  organi- 
zation of  MCC,  but  specifically  would  not 
provide  advance  approval  of  its  activities. 
The  head  of  MCC,  Adm.  Bobby  R.  Inman, 
said  that  he  interpreted  that  position  as  "an 
amber  light"  to  proceed  cautiously— but  he 
added,  not  entirely  in  jest,  that  his  own 
lawyer  had  advised  him  not  to  get  Involved. 

Much  of  American  antitrust  law  is  now  ob- 
solescent, and  it  regularly  produces  anoma- 
lies like  this  one.  As  computer  technology 
accelerates,  development  costs  are  rapidly 
rising.  The  goal  of  the  antitrust  tradition  is 
presumably  to  maintain  competition  by, 
among  other  things,  encouraging  the  largest 
possible  number  of  competitors.  But  If  joint 
research  ventures  are  legally  risky,  the  al- 
ternative is  the  familiar  succession  of  merg- 
ers and  takeovers  until  only  a  few  big  com- 
panies remain. 

President  Reagan  has  now  proposed  legis- 
lation that  would  explicitly  declare  this 
kind  of  joint  venture  to  be  legal  as  long  as  it 
does  not  engage  in  price-fixing  or  suppres- 
sion of  innovation.  With  this  bill,  he  makes 
a  valuable  contribution  to  companies'  capac- 
ity to  undertake  research.  It  deserves 
prompt  consideration  by  Congress. 

The  president's  bill  is  also  an  answer  to 
the  industrial  policy  plans  currently  being 
floated.  Industrial  policy,  as  the  term  is  cur- 
rently being  used  here  in  Washington,  car- 
ries unappealing  connotations  of  subsidy 
and  protection  for  declining  Industries.  Mr. 
Reagan,  in  contrast,  is  offering  help  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  use  their  own  re- 
sources In  the  most  useful  of  ways  to  help 
themselves.* 
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food  bank  that  is  open  to  anyone  in 
need,  a  social  services  program  that 
provides  information  and  referral,  and 
health  careers  program  that  provides 
job  training  for  Hispanics  in  health  re- 
lated fields,  and  a  senior  citizen  pro- 
gram. Las  Perlas,  the  Pearls,  which 
provides  not  only  a  nutritionally  bal- 
anced breakfast  and  lunch  for  our  el- 
derly citizens,  but  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  their  community  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion, classes  in  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage help  newcomers  adjust  to  the 
demands  of  their  new  life  in  America. 

The  Club  Puerto  Riqueno  is  a  center 
for  a  wide  variety  of  social  and  cultur- 
al events.  Under  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Manuel  Oritz,  the  celebration  of 
such  holidays  as  Three  Kings  Day, 
Constitution  Day,  and  Discovery  Day 
preserve  the  traditions  of  the  Emerald 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut. 

Hispanic  culture  has  had  an  impact 
on  all  of  us.  Whether  in  the  older  com- 
munities of  the  Southwest,  or  the 
newer  ones  of  the  Northeast,  it  has  en- 
riched our  lives  with  its  unique,  music, 
colorful  traditions,  and  warm  and  vital 
community  life.  In  a  nation  whose  ori- 
gins and  strength  are  rooted  in  ethnic 
diversity,  America's  Hispanic  citizens 
are  rightfully  honored  this  week  for 
their  continuing  contributions  to  our 
country.* 


HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  commemorating  National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week.  As  the  U.S.  His- 
panic population  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped in  recent  years,  so  has  their  con- 
tribution to  all  aspects  of  American  so- 
ciety. During  this  week  of  national  rec- 
ognition, I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
note  the  nomination  of  Katherine 
Ortega  as  U.S.  Treasury,  a  position  of 
prominience  and  responsibility  for 
which  she  is  highly  qualified. 

I  am  proud  that  I  represent  a  vital 
Hispanic  community  and  would  like  to 
highlight  some  of  the  important  His- 
panic organizations  that  are  making 
my  district  a  better  place  for  all  to  live 
and  prosper. 

The  Spanish  Speaking  Center  in 
New  Britain,  directed  by  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
■Velaz,  offers  a  variety  of  programs 
that  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
local  commimity.  The  center  runs  a 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
CLARKSVILLE.  TENN.,  A  PROUD 
PAST  AND  A  SOLID  FUTURE 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1982,  ground  breaking  cere- 
monies were  held  for  the  historic  First 
National  Bank  of  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
On  September  6,  1983,  the  new  facility 
opened  at  One  Public  Square  where  it 
had  been  located  118  years  before,  but 
the  circumstances  were  markedly  dif- 
ferent. In  1865,  the  bank  occupied 
only  a  few  rooms  in  a  building;  now  it 
has  its  own  magnificent  structure  as  a 
centerpiece  for  the  city's  historic 
downtown— a  fitting  testimony  to  the 
bank's  proud  past  and  its  bright 
future.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
on  this  occasion  to  insert  a  brief  histo- 
ry of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Clarksville  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
citizens.  This  history  will  then  be 
placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
bank  inside  a  time  capsule  to  be 
opened  in  100  years,  so  our  posterity 
will  also  be  able  to  appreciate  the  rich 
history  of  this  fine  American  bank. 

On  November  1,  1864,  scarcely  7 
months  after  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities of  the  Civil  War.  a  group  of  suc- 
cessful local  businessmen  pooled  their 
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capital  and  initiative,  and  founded  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Clarksville. 
Starting  with  $50,000  in  deposits,  the 
bank  opened  its  doors  in  a  small  build- 
ing on  Public  Square.  Sterling  Beau- 
mont was  president  and  W.  P.  Hume 
was  cashier. 

The  bank  survived  and  even  thrived 
despite  its  dependence  on  "King  To- 
bacco". It  moved  into  its  own  building 
on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Second 
Streets,  and  in  the  next  7  years,  it  ac- 
quired such  newfangled  devices  as 
typewriters  and  electric  lightbulbs. 

During  World  War  I,  the  bank  col- 
lected money  through  stock  dividends 
to  send  to  the  Red  Cross  War  F\ind. 
During  the  Great  Depression,  the 
bank  carried  desperate  farmers  on 
credit  for  the  major  part  of  each  year 
and  bank  employees  took  cuts  in  pay. 

In  searching  new  ways  to  alleviate 
the  situation,  Mr.  Bailey,  the  young 
charismatic  successor  to  Mr.  Drane, 
sought  the  advice  of  a  successful 
farmer  named  Peter  Barker  who  sug- 
gested: "Four  crops  for  four  seasons; 
tobacco  to  sell  in  late  winter,  lambs  to 
market  in  spring,  wheat  to  harvest  in 
July,  and  cattle  in  the  fall."  Soon 
thereafter.  Mr.  Bailey  led  the  bank  on 
a  speculative  and  innovative  plan  to  do 
for  the  whole  14-county  area  of  the 
bank's  influence,  what  Mr.  Barker  had 
done  for  one  farm. 

The  program  met  with  skepticism, 
however,  the  bank  took  a  group  of  63 
farmers  to  a  nearby  Kentucky  county 
to  observe  lamb  and  wool  operations, 
realizing  $1  million  a  year.  It  brought 
2.000  crossbred  yearling  ewes  from 
Montana,  and  invited  farmers  from 
miles  around  to  buy.  Nearly  $20,000 
was  loaned  in  the  first  few  days  and 
within  5  years,  30,000  sheep  were  graz- 
ing in  Montgomery  County,  Tenn.  At 
the  same  time,  several  farms  were  set 
up  as  demonstration  stock  farms,  and 
the  bank  encouraged  development  of 
other  livestock  businesses  in  the  area. 

In  years  since.  First  National  Bank 
of  Clarksville  has  continued  to  work 
closely  with  the  area's  farmers,  but  it 
has  also  responded  to  the  rapid 
changes  in  Clarksville  brought  on  by 
industrialization  and  the  building  of 
Fort  Campbell.  It  also  supported  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  the  city's  first  satellite 
plant  of  a  large  industrial  concern 
after  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
made  cheap  electricity  possible. 

When  Mr.  Bailey  died  in  1959,  his 
was  a  hard  act  to  follow,  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Edward  Norman  did  an  excel- 
lent job.  Mr.  Norman  was  a  popular, 
good-humored  man  who  pushed  the 
bank  further  into  the  modern  age.  He 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
on  May  20,  1972,  and  was  succeeded 
the  next  month  by  Dewey  Morris. 

With  substantial  growth  and  im- 
proved earnings,  branches  were 
opened  at  St.  Bethlehem  and 
Tradewinds  North,  and  First  National 
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became  the  first  local  bank  to  intro- 
duce 24-hour  electronic  banking.  With 
Mr.  Morris"  guidance,  a  one-bank  hold- 
ing company,  called  First  National  Fi- 
nancial Corp.,  was  formed  to  permit  a 
more  comprehensive  financial  service. 
By  the  end  of  1982.  First  National's 
total  assets  had  grown  to  $140  million. 
The  board  of  directors,  soon  after,  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  the  3.82  acres 
at  One  Public  Square  to  build  the  new 
main  office  facility  and  drive-in 
branch. 

Mr.  James  C.  Cotham  III  became 
the  new  president  on  September  13. 
1983.  and  the  future  of  the  bank  truly 
does  look  bright  with  118  years  of  in- 
novative experience  behind  it.» 


HISPANICS:  AN  INTEGRAL  PART 
OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 


IMI 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1565. 
Spanish  forces  founded  the  first  per- 
manent European  colony  in  America 
at  Saint  Augustin,  Fla.  Since  that 
time.  Hispanics  have  not  ceased  to 
open  new  frontiers,  expand  existing 
parameters,  and  conquer  the  "Terra 
Incognita"  of  modem  American  socie- 
ty. Four  hundred  years  later,  Hispan- 
ics like  Francisco  Jose  Ayala  have  pio- 
neered studies  in  genetics  and  evolu- 
tion; Luis  W.  Alvarez,  1968  Nobel  Prize 
winner  for  physics,  has  contributed 
significant  data  to  the  study  of  subato- 
mic particles.  Innovators  in  the  Arts- 
film,  dance,  music,  and  literature- 
have  bridged  racial  schisms.  Trailblaz- 
ers  in  law  and  politics  such  as  Judge 
Harold  Medina,  New  Mexico  Senator 
Joseph  Montoya,  Congressman  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas,  Governor  Raul 
Castro  of  Arizona,  and  Mayor  Henry 
Cisneros  of  San  Antonio,  have  erupted 
into  national  consciousness. 

Those  400  years  encompass  a  spec- 
trum of  diversity,  growth  and 
progress.  A  significant  waterihed  for 
Hispanics  was  World  War  II  which 
marked  a  sharp  reversal  in  the  course 
of  Hispanic  history.  The  Depression 
had  left  in  its  wake  population  decline, 
devastated  communities  and  shattered 
dreams;  the  war  brought  population 
growth,  resurgent  communities  and 
rising  expectations.  When  the  military 
forces  called  for  recruits,  Hispanics  re- 
sponded in  great  numbers  and  served 
with  distinction.  Some  350,000  served 
and  won  17  Medals  of  Honor,  includ- 
ing 5  of  the  14  awarded  to  Texans. 
The  war  also  brought  industrial  ex- 
pansion, further  aggravating  the  labor 
shortage  caused  by  the  growth  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Thus,  Hispanics  man- 
aged to  gain  entry  to  jobs  and  indus- 
tries that  had  been  virtually  closed  to 
them  in  the  past.  In  1977,  there  were 
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219.355  firms  owned  by  persons  of 
Spanish  origin  with  gross  receipts  of 
$10,417  million.  Prior  to  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  the  Peso  Devaluation, 
1,617  businesses  with  gross  receipts 
amounting  to  $81,671  were  owned  by 
Hispanics  in  the  Brownsville-Harlin- 
gen-San  Benito,  Tex.,  area;  1,609  with 
receipts  of  $54,995  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.  Kleberg  County.  Tex.,  main- 
tained 281  Hispanic-owned  businesses 
and  brought  in  $9,467  in  revenues.  In 
1981,  there  were  approximately  5.1 
million  employed  Hispanics  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  57  percent 
of  the  working  age  population  was  em- 
ployed, very  close  to  the  59  percent  for 
all  workers.  While  employed  Hispanics 
tended  to  be  concentrated  in  those  oc- 
cupations which  are  characterized  by 
low  pay  and  low  skill  requirements, 
there  has  been  marked  progress  shown 
by  changes  in  job  concentrations,  re- 
flecting to  some  extent  changes  in  the 
economy  of  the  Southwest.  Since  1940, 
the  area  has  experienced  a  manufac- 
turing boom  and  rapid  growth  in  such 
areas  as  government,  product  distribu- 
tion, consumer-oriented  activities  and 
professional  services,  and  the  number 
of  agricultural  jobs  has  significantly 
declined. 

Drawing  on  the  century-long  foun- 
dation of  Hispanic  experience  in 
America,  the  Hispanic  of  the  1980"s 
has  become  a  dynamic  force  for  social 
change.  The  impetus  is  not  monolithic 
but  is  rather  an  amalgram  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  that  share  a 
sense  of  pride  in  their  ethnicity,  a 
dedication  to  the  enhancement  and 
preservation  of  a  precious  cultural 
heritage,  a  desire  to  improve  the  His- 
panic socioeconomic  position  and  a 
commitment  to  making  constructive 
changes  within  the  framework  of 
American  society.  A  crucial  focus  is 
politics.  It  is  vital  that  Hispanics  work 
together  within  the  American  demo- 
cratic system  to  increase  the  number 
of  Hispanic  candidates,  to  convince 
non-Hispanics  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  needs  of  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty and  to  conduct  broad-scale  voter 
registration  drives.  Working  together, 
we  can  achieve  an  equilibrium  of  pur- 
pose and  create  an  atmosphere  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  respect 
beneficial  to  all  Americans.* 


FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
CONGRESS  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  legis- 
lation to  bring  congressional  employ- 
ees under  the  protection  of  the  body 
of  laws  Congress  has  enacted  over  the 
years  on  behalf  of  most  working  Amer- 
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leans.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado,  Congresswoman  Pat 
ScHROEDER,  who  has  done  so  much 
during  her  tenure  here  in  Congress  to 
encourage  fair  employment  practices 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  proposal  is  the  companion  bill 
to  S.  1588,  legislation  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Senator 
Leahy,  who  has  also  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  bring  employment 
equity  to  congressional  employees. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972, 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967,  the  Equal  Pay  Act, 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act— taken  together  these  laws 
establish  civil,  social,  physical,  and  fi- 
nancial rights  and  standards  for  most 
working  Americans.  However,  in  draft- 
ing these  important  statutes.  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  exempt  itself  from 
them  all. 

The  result  has  been  continued  in- 
equities in  the  workplace  for  congres- 
sional employees,  accompanied  by  em- 
barrassing but  accurate  charges  that 
the  Congress  is  "the  Last  Plantation." 
or  as  the  Washington  Post  titled  us  re- 
cently, a  "Citadel  of  Privilege."  It  is 
long  past  time  to  right  these  inequi- 
ties. 

Our  congressional  employees  are 
some  of  the  brightest,  most  capable, 
and  industrious  workers  in  the  Nation. 
Without  them,  the  work  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  would  come  to  a  standstill. 
Surely,  they  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  protections  under  the  law  that 
are  provided  to  other  workers.  Con- 
gress should  act  now  to  remove  the  ar- 
bitrary and  illogical  exemptions  it  has 
provided  for  itself  in  our  Nations  em- 
ployment laws.  I  hope  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  will  lead  to  achieve- 
ment of  that  goal. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 3905 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
emption for  the  Congress  or  for  the  Federal 
Government,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  described  in  this  Act. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec  2.  Section  717(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
those  units  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
positions  in  the  competitive  service"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  all  units  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  those  units  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
positions  in  the  competitive  service  ". 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7103  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  any  unit  of  the  legislative 
branch"  before  ".  the  Library  of  Congress  ". 
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PAIR  LABOR  standards:  EQUAL  PAY 

Sec  4.  Section  3(e)(2)(A)(iil)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  in  any  unit  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  or  In  any  unit  of  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  which  has 
positions  in  the  competitive  service,". 

AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section  11 
(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "except  the  term  'employer'  does  in- 
clude the  United  States  for  each  unit  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment". 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAPETY  AND  HEALTH 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  3(5)  of  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "United  States"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(except  the  term  'employer'  does 
include  the  United  States  for  each  unit  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment)". 

(b)  Section  3(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  the  following:  ", 
and  the  employees  of  any  unit  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness affecting  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act". 

EFPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair 
Employment  in  Congress  Act".* 


STRASBURG:  250  YEARS  OF 
PRESERVATION  AND  PROGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  September  11,  I  hjid  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  one  of  many 
special  events  being  held  during  1983 
to  commemorate  the  250th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  borough  of  Strasburg,  Pa. 
Many  of  our  colleagues  who  have  trav- 
eled to  the  16th  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia will  undoubtedly  remember  Stras- 
burg as  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  charming  towns  in  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  country  as  well  as 
the  home  of  the  famed  Strasburg  Rail- 
road. In  honor  of  this  historic  occa- 
sion. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  insert  the  following  article 
written  by  Mary  Rachel  Hoover  enti- 
tled, "Strasburg:  250  Years  of  Preser- 
vation and  Progress." 

Strasburg:  250  Years  of  Preservation  and 

Progress 
"Some  changes  have  come  since  the  years 

long  ago. 
But  the  trees  are  still  green  and  the  creeks 

calmly  flow, 
The   bumble-bees   hum   and   the   chimney 

birds  trill. 
In  the  little  old  town  on  the  hill." 
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So  wrote  the  poet-professor,  John  L. 
Shroy,  in  1908  in  a  song  of  tribute  to  his 
native  town  of  Strasburg. 

These  lines  aptly  described  the  small  vil- 
lage at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, but  such  was  not  always  the  case: 

This  small  town  had  its  beginnings  as  a 
colonial  settlement  along  the  Indian  trail 
known  as  Minqua's  Path.  By  1714  this  path 
was  on  record  as  the  Old  Conestoga  Road,  a 
public  road  which  was  part  of  the  link  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Lancaster.  Heavy 
wagon  traffic  through  the  Village  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1700's  prompted  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  than  a  few  Ordinaries  or 
Public  Houses.  These  taverns  and  the  gener- 
al appearance  and  behaviour  of  most  of  the 
people  who  frequented  them  led  to  the 
name.  Hell's  Hole,  for  the  community  at 
this  time. 

However,  the  completion  of  the  Lancaster 
Turnpike  in  1795  and  the  arrival  of  a  clergy- 
man in  town  led  to  change  and  a  new  era  for 
Strasburg  (by  this  time  this  name  was  well 
established),  an  era  in  which  the  town  now 
became  known  as  a  center  of  cultural,  edu- 
cational and  religious  growth.  This  is  a  rep- 
utation the  town  still  strives  to  maintain. 

And  now,  this  Community  of  1,999  inhab- 
itants, a  figure  which  has  doubled  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  is  gearing  up  for  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  its  set- 
tlement as  a  village  in  1733.  A  real  spur  and 
added  cause  for  celebration  came  in  March 
of  this  year  with  the  inclusion  of  the  2-mile 
Historic  District  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

This  celebration,  which  will  be  observed  in 
various  ways  throughout  the  year,  will  have 
the  week-end  of  September  9,  10,  11  as  the 
focal  time  for  its  activities  and  there  will  be 
a  Birthday  Ball,  December  3rd,  to  climax 
the  festivities. 

Mary  Rachel  Hoover.* 


HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
celebrating  Hispanic  Heritage  Week. 

The  three  county  region  of  south 
Florida  is  home  for  840,000  Hispanics, 
some  of  whom  are  my  constituents. 
The  long-established  Cuban  American 
community  has  made  a  positive  impact 
on  the  region.  Cuban  Americans,  while 
only  6  percent  of  the  total  Hispanic 
population  in  the  United  States,  rank 
highest  in  income  and  educational 
levels.  Their  businesses— ranging  from 
million  dollar  firms  to  one-person  op- 
erations—have improved  the  south 
Florida  econorny  and  provided  thou- 
sands of  jobs.  They  serve  as  shining 
examples  to  thousands  who  continue 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  land  of  opportunity. 

In  recent  years,  non-Cuban  Hispan- 
ics from  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean  also  have  moved 
into  south  Florida.  They  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  cultural  diversity  that 
characterizes  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  helped  make  south  Florida 
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the  new  international  center  in  the 
Southeast.  The  cosmopolitan  nature 
of  the  area  has  led  to  its  being  a  focal 
point  of  increased  trade  and  tourism 
with  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Let  me  cite  just  one  example. 
Exports  from  south  Florida  to  Latin 
America  are  averaging  28  percent 
growth  annually— one  of  the  fastest 
growth  rates  of  Latin  America  export 
trade  of  any  region  in  the  country. 
This  is  good  for  south  Florida  and 
good  for  the  United  States. 

Hispanic  Americans  in  south  Florida 
are  Americans  like  the  rest  of  us  with 
one  important  distinction— they  are 
Americans  by  choice.  As  Americans, 
they  pay  the  same  taxes  and  serve  in 
the  same  Armed  Forces  as  the  rest  of 
the  country.  They  participate  actively 
in  public  affairs  and  fulfill  willingly 
their  obligations  to  the  community 
and  their  new  country.  Fiercely  proud 
of  their  language,  culture,  and  tradi- 
tions, they  give  to  the  United  States  as 
much  as  they  receive.  Consequently, 
all  of  us  are  enriched  by  their  pres- 
ence.# 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22  and  23  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
President  Reagan  and  Vice  President 
Bush  will  speak  to  approximately 
1.000  participants  in  what  will  be 
known  as  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Productivity. 

This  is  an  event  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  bring  about  for  years— a  fo- 
cused attention  by  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  leaders  of  American  in- 
dustry and  labor,  and  indeed,  by  all 
Americans,  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
ductivity in  our  society. 

Although  I  have  worked  on  this 
issue  since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1975,  it  was  in  October  of  last  year 
that  I  was  able  to  obtain  passage  of 
my  bill  that  mandated  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity  and, 
therefore,  mandated  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  give  focused  attention  to 
it. 

I  actively  pursued  this  legislation  for 
many  reasons,  but  primarily  because  I 
felt  that  it  is  only  the  White  House 
that  can  truly  raise  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  people  to  the  impor- 
tance of  productivity,  and  since  the 
White  House  historically  has  not  at- 
tempted to  do  this.  I  believed  the  only 
way  I  could  achieve  this  result  would 
be  to  mandate  it  by  law.  Hence,  the 
White  House  Conference  approach. 
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The  session  that  will  take  place  on 
the  22d  and  23d  is  the  culmination  of 
preparatory  conferences  which  were 
also  mandated  by  my  bill  and  that 
have  been  held  throughout  the  entire 
United  States— for  example.  in 
Durham.  N.C..  where  a  great  discus- 
sion took  place  on  capital  investment 
as  a  means  of  promoting  productivity; 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  the  import  of 
human  resources  in  enhancing  produc- 
tivity was  propounded:  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  where  the  essential  and  appro- 
priate role  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
moting productivity  was  pursued;  and 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  the  many 
and  various  private  sector  initiatives 
from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
examined.  The  agenda  and  subject 
matter  of  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Conference  will  in  large  part  be  made 
up  of  the  deliberations,  analyses,  and 
recommendations  of  the  various  pre- 
paratory conferences. 

On  a  personal  note,  it  is  also  going  to 
be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  share  the  plat- 
form with  President  Reagan  on  Sep- 
tember 22  and,  as  the  author  of  the 
legislation  creating  the  Conference,  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  importance  of 
productivity  and  the  need  for  raising 
the  consciousness  of  America  about 
the  need  to  place  improved  productivi- 
ty on  the  highest  scale  of  our  national 
agenda. 

We  do  this  not  simply  so  that  we  can 
have  a  better  set  of  productivity  fig- 
ures to  toss  about.  We  do  this  because 
the  only  way  we  can  insure  a  future 
for  our  children  better  than  our  past 
is  to  improve  our  productivity.  If  we 
remain  stagnant,  our  economy  will  not 
only  remain  stagnant,  but  it  will  de- 
crease. Our  standard  of  living  will  not 
only  remain  stagnant,  but  it  will  de- 
crease. This  is  true  because  we  live  in  a 
world  with  an  integrated  global  econo- 
my and  to  stand  still  when  others  are 
forging  ahead  is  to  fall  behind. 

I  am  well  aware  that  conferences 
come  and  conference  go.  I  am  well 
aware  that,  oftentimes,  conferences 
are  forgotten  about  the  day  after.  I 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  this 
time.  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  sure 
that  is  not  the  case.  Part  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  drafted  requires  that  a  report  be 
made  regarding  the  findings  of  the 
conference  120  days  after  its  conclu- 
sion, and  then  that  the  President 
submit  his  recommendation  for  the 
administrative  actions  and  legislation 
necessary  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  with  which 
he  concurs.  The  President  will  have 
120  days  to  submit  to  Congress  those 
recommendations.  Then  it  will  be  the 
Congress  turn  to  do  what  it  can  to 
change  our  laws  to  enhance  productiv- 
ity, although  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  productivity  is  something  that 
must  be  worked  on  not  just  by  govern- 
ment officials,  but  by  industry,  by 
labor,  by  management,  by  academia. 
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by  the  American  consumer— by  every- 
one who  has  a  stake  in  our  economy. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  fo- 
cused attention  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity  will  bring 
to  this  issue  will  help  enhance  our  en- 
deavor. To  whatever  extent  it  does, 
the  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  will 
be  most  worthwhile.* 


September  15,  1983 


WHY  SYRIA  WILL  NOT  LEAVE 
LEBANON 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  concerning  the  situ- 
ation in  Lebanon  written  by  Daniel  K. 
Bloomfield.  M.D.,  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Dr.  Bloomfield,  a  widely  re- 
spected authority  of  Middle  Eastern 
affairs,  states  that  the  reluctance  of 
Syria  to  leave  Lebanon  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  basic  desire  of  the  Syrians 
and  much  of  the  Arab  world  to  give 
Israel  no  respite  from  their  35  years  of 
war  against  her.  Those  who  would  be- 
lieve   that    the    Palestinian    refugee 
problem  is  central  to  the  Middle  East 
conflict,  says  Dr.  Bloomfield.  are  de- 
luded. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Why  Syria  Will  Not  Leave  Lebanon 
(By  Daniel  K.  Bloomfield) 
The  current  refusal  or  delay  by  Syria  in 
refusing    to    leave    Lebanon    helps    clarify 
Syria's  long  range  foreign  policy  objectives 
which  are:  (1)  the  obliteration  of  the  State 
of    Israel,    and    (2)    the    establishment    of 
Syrian  hegemony  over  "greater  Syria".  The 
latter  goal  includes  at  a  minimum  the  terri- 
tory of  Lebanon  and  probably  a  great  deal 
more,  and  both  goals  are  in  harmony  with 
one    another.    Should   Syria   ever   conquer 
Jordan.  Israel,  and  the  disputed  territories 
of  Judea.  Samaria  (the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River)  and  Gaza  there  would  be  an 
abrupt  end  to  any  talk  of  either  a  Jewish  or 
a  Palestinian  homeland.  The  Syrians  have 
used  and  will  continue  to  use  the  PLO  and 
Palestinian  nationalism  so  long  as  both  seek 
to  destroy  Israel,  but  they  will  have  no  com- 
punctions   whatsoever    in    destroying    any 
person  or  group.  Palestinian  Arabs  and  PLO 
included,   which  advocates  accommodation 
with  Israel. 

In  essence  and  in  fact,  the  Syrians  along 
with  most  of  the  Arab  world,  have  been  at 
war  with  Israel  for  thirty  five  years.  It  has 
been  a  single  and  continuous  war  and  while 
many  observers  prefer  to  think  of  Israel  as 
having  six  wars  with  its  Arab  neighbors, 
such  conclusions  are  quite  incorrect.  Only  a 
treaty  of  peace  can  end  a  war.  Except  for 
Egypt,  and  hopefully  for  Lebanon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Arab  world  remains  at  war 
with  Israel  in  a  campaign  which  the  Arabs 
began  in  1948  and  which  the  Arab  leader- 
ship refuses  to  end.  Syria  absolutely  and  un- 
equivocally refuses  even  to  sit  at  the  same 
negotiating  table  with  Israel.  For  all  the 
benefits  of  third  party  shuttle  diplomacy,  in 
the  long  run  it  has  been  counterproductive 


by  allowing  total  obduracy  on  the  part  of 
states  such  as  Syria  for  more  than  one  third 
of  a  century. 
The  United  States  has  tried  to  play  an 
evenhanded"   role   in   the   conflict.   Even- 
handedness  is  a  misleading  term  in  middle 
eastern  politics  because  it  only  means  a  bal- 
anced position  between  the  existence  and 
the   extinction    of   Israel.   The   continuous 
Arab  assault  on  the  State  of  Israel,  physical- 
ly, economically  and  diplomatically  for  35 
years  is  what  the  entire  Arab-Israel  conflict 
is  all  about.  The  Palestinian  Arab  refugees 
are  a  convenient  and  distracting  side  show 
that  must  ultimately  be  dealt  with,  but  the 
present   Syrian   truculence   clearly   demon- 
strates   that    Israels    jugular    is    the    real 
target  and  the  Arab  refugees  be  damned. 
United  States  foreign  policy  has  been  incon- 
sistent because  it  has  been  so  difficult  for  us 
to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  the  region. 
We  are  looking  for  peace  and  the  security  of 
all  states  in   the  region.  The  Syrians  are 
simply   not    looking   for   peace   so   long   as 
Israel  exists,  not  now  and  probably  not  in 
the  foreseeable   future.  Syria  opposes  the 
Lebanese    settlement    worked    out    by    the 
U.S..  Israel  and  Lebanon  because  it  affords  a 
measure  of  increased  security  for  Israel  and 
amounts  to  an  end  of  the  state  of  belligeren- 
cy between  Lebanon  and  Israel. 

Furthermore,  in  quarrelling  with  Yasser 
Arafat.  Syria  has  effectively  demonstrated 
again  that  except  for  lip  service  and  propa- 
ganda purposes,  it  cares  little  for  the  Pales- 
tinian cause.  Recent  evidence  suggests  that 
emerging  within  the  PLO  were  voices  of 
moderation  that  appeared  willing  to  seek  a 
settlement  with  the  Israelis.  The  Reagan 
peace  plan  of  September  1982  was  an  open 
invitation  to  any  truly  modrate  elements 
within  the  Arab  ranks  to  come  forward. 
Arafat  and  Hu.ssein  engaged  in  an  intricate 
dialogue  that  represented  their  first  step  to- 
wards rappr(x:hement  since  the  bloody  1970 
Jordanian-PLO  war  which  chased  the  PLO 
out  of  Jordan  to  Lebanon.  But  all  of  this 
was  too  much  for  Syria  and  for  the  fanatical 
hate  mongers  of  the  Arab  world.  The  recent 
assassination  of  the  only  member  of  the 
PLO  national  council  who  was  bold  enough 
to  publicly  call  for  an  effort  towards  an  ac- 
commodation with  Israel  was  a  sign  that  the 
hale  and  vengeance  spewing  forth  from  Da- 
mascus and  elsewhere  would  strive  to  frus- 
trate any  effort  to  make  peace  with  Israel. 
It  is  "death  to  the  peacemakers"  and  the 
Palestinian  Arab  refugees  remain  today  as 
they  have  since  1948.  the  unwilling  hostages 
of  an  endless  vendetta  against  the  Jewish 
state. 

Syria  can  take  its  intrasignent  stand  be- 
cause it  is  backed  by  Moscow  and  funded  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  Russians  will  continue  to 
work  for  political  control  of  middle  eastern 
oil.  The  Saudis,  despite  their  links  to  and 
dependency  on  the  United  States  for  their 
ultimate  security  have  been  and  remain  vi- 
ciously anti-Israel.  They  continue  to  pay 
protection  blackmail  to  any  government  or 
group  that  has  the  potential  to  upset  the 
Saudi  apple  cart  on  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
So  president  Assad  of  Syria  can  tell  our  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Schultz.  to  bury  his 
peace  plans  for  Lebanon.  The  end  result  of 
this  sorry  state  of  affairs  is  that  Syria  and 
its  PLO  pawns  will  continue  to  occupy  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Lebanon. 
Israel  will  draw  back  to  a  less  exposed  posi- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  Lebanon  but 
one  which  will  protect  its  cities  in  the  Gali- 
lee, the  U.S.  will  have  to  bolster  the  multi- 
national force  in  the  center  of  Lebanon  and 
the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  will  remain 


(as  the  Arab  countries  and  particularly 
Syria  want  them  to  remain)  a  festering  boil 
of  purulent  rancor,  crowded  into  unsightly 
camps  and  nourished  daily  on  the  hatred  of 
Israel.  It  also  means  that  to  save  Lebanon, 
more  U.S.  troops  will  be  needed  to  fill  the 
gaps  left  by  the  partial  Israeli  withdrawal, 
where  they  will  be  targets  for  the  countless 
fajiatics  that  are  endemic  to  the  area.  More 
United  States  soldiers  will  die  before  Syria 
joins  the  ranks  of  civilized  countries  and  is 
willing  to  negotiate  an  end  to  its  pointless 
and  endless  war.« 
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"ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  DAY" 
IN  NEW  YORK 


WORLD  PEACE  DAY 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15.  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  no  greater  cause  in  the 
world  today  than  universal  peace. 
News  of  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  eco- 
nomic, and  national  animosities  fills 
our  media.  Death,  destruction,  and 
terror  leave  no  people  untouched  and 
no  country  unscathed. 

Those  who  wage  the  wars,  hoping  to 
gain  by  promoting  one  group  of  ideolo- 
gy over  all  places,  seem  plentiful.  It  is 
the  peacemakers,  those  who  work  for 
and  promote  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  world's  manifold  injustices,  who 
are  scarce. 

The  Baha'l  is  one  such  group  who 
promotes  the  cause  of  unity  and  peace. 
In  their  communities  all  over  the 
globe,  Baha'is  are  working  to  build  a 
foundation  of  understanding  and  har- 
mony between  people  of  all  races, 
classes,  colors,  and  creeds. 

It  was  in  such  a  spirit  that  the 
Baha'is  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished World  Peace  Day  in  1958,  25 
years  ago.  Since  then,  the  Baha'is 
have  endeavored  to  make  World  Peace 
Day  a  celebration  for  all,  not  only  a 
Baha'i  observance. 

In  the  over  5,000  localities  where 
Baha'is  live  in  California,  World  Peace 
Day— the  third  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber—has taken  on  many  forms.  Peace 
fairs,  interfaith  meetings,  seminars, 
service  projects,  entertainment  pro- 
grams, and  athletic  events  commemo- 
rate the  original  Baha'i  idea  and  ideal 
of  world  peace  throughout  our  State. 
World  Peace  Day  has  become  known 
as  a  day  when  our  common  humanity 
can  be  emphasized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  this  sense  of 
deep  concern  I  share  over  world  peace 
with  Baha'is  of  California  that  I  en- 
dorse the  World  Peace  Day  celebra- 
tion and  thank  the  Baha'is  for  their 
many  efforts  to  achieve  world  harmo- 
ny.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  today  has 
been  officially  proclaimed  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  Day  by  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo.  It  is  a  day  to  mark  the  half- 
way point  in  Mr.  Shcharansky's  13 
year  sentence  as  a  Soviet  Prisoner  of 
Conscience. 

This  day  is  especially  significant  be- 
cause under  Soviet  law,  prisoners  who 
have  served  at  least  half  their  sen- 
tence can  be  released  for  medical  rea- 
sons. Mr.  Shcharansky,  who  has  been 
reported  to  be  in  very  poor  health,  is 
eligible  for  such  an  early  release.  In 
fact,  when  responding  earlier  this  year 
to  an  appeal  from  Georges  Marchais, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Prance,  Soviet  leader  Yuri 
Andropov  confirmed  that  persons,  like 
Mr.  Shcharansky,  could  be  freed  early 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  occasion  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky Day  I  join  New  Yorkers  and  mil- 
lions of  freedom  loving  people 
throughout  the  world  in  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  their  own 
laws  and  release  Mr.  Shcharansky,  and 
allow  him  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and 
join  his  wife,  Avital.  Simply  put,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  has  suffered  enough,  for 
no  just  reason. 

History  tells  us  that  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky, a  Soviet  Jewish  activist  was  ar- 
rested on  March  15,  1977,  on  trumped 
up  charges  of  treason,  anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  progaganda.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  prison  and  10 
years  in  a  strict  regime  labor  camp. 

Those  of  us  who  have  closely  fol- 
lowed Anatoly  Shcharansky's  case 
know,  however,  that  he  was  not  arrest- 
ed for  treason,  or  anything  even  re- 
motely resembling  such  a  crime.  He 
was  arrested  because  he  sought,  with 
his  wife,  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  so 
he  cold  live  in  a  country  that  would 
allow  him  basic  human  rights,  such  as 
the  freedom  of  religious  and  cultural 
expression— rights  he  could  never 
expect  to  have  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  the  Shcharanskys  had  been 
married  only  1  day  when  the  Soviets 
let  his  wife  leave  for  Israel  with  the 
promise  that  Mr.  Shcharansky  would 
soon  be  allowed  to  follow.  Soon  after 
their  forced  separation,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  has  spent  much  of 
his  imprisonment  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  he  has  been  denied  proper 
food,  sleep  and  health  care.  Last  Sep- 
tember, he  began  a  hunger  strike  to 
protest  the  terrible  hardships  he  has 
been  forced  to  endure.  His  health  de- 
teriorated to  a  very  dangerous  level 
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until  he  ended  his  hunger  strike  earli- 
er this  year,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  the  the  sake  of  his  family. 

To  this  day,  however,  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky remains  in  a  very  weakened 
state  of  health.  Reports  indicate  he 
has  only  enough  energy  to  write  just  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time. 

By  detaining  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
and  other  Prisoners  of  Conscience,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  only  violating  its 
own  laws,  but  also  the  obligations  they 
have  made  under  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe. 

As  a  result  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines 
massacre,  the  entire  world  is  question- 
ing whether  the  Soviet  Government 
has  even  the  slightest  bit  of  compas- 
sion for  human  life.  Based  on  their 
downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007,  and  their  innumerable  other 
crimes  against  humanity,  the  answer 
seems  all  too  obvious. 

However,  by  calling  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  allow  him  to  join  his  wife  in 
Israel,  we  are  offering  the  Soviet 
Union  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
at  least  a  semblance  of  morality  and 
decency.  The  Soviets  have  indeed 
earned  their  title  of  "outlaws  in  the 
Community  of  Man."  Now  it  is  time 
for  them  to  change  their  ways,  the 
entire  civilized  world  is  demanding  it.« 


HONORING  THE  ITALIAN  ROLE 
IN  PROTECTING  JEWS  DURING 
THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  1981,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
confer  honorary  U.S.  citizenship  upon 
Swedish  diplomat  Raoul  Wallenberg 
who  with  incomparable  courage  single- 
handedly  confronted  the  German  SS 
and  their  collaborators  in  Nazi-occu- 
pied Hungary  during  World  War  II 
and  saved  close  to  100,000  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  from  cer- 
tain death  in  the  gas  chambers.  In  rec- 
ognizing and  honoring  the  selfless 
dedication  of  this  man  to  the  basic 
concepts  of  liberty  and  human  dignity 
which  are  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  the  United  States  were  estab- 
lished, Congress  sought  to  reaffirm 
the  commitment  of  the  American 
people  to  the  values  which  animated 
Raoul  Wallenberg's  actions  and,  in  the 
hope  that  he  is  still  alive,  secure  his 
release  from  Soviet  prison  where  he 
may  still  be  languishing. 

Today,   almost   40   years   after   the 
darkest  period  in  the  history  of  man- 
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kind,  other  extraordinary  stories  of 
moral  courage  and  humanity  are  being 
brought  to  light.  One  of  these,  certain 
ly  among  the  most  exceptional,  has  re- 
mained almost  completely  unknown  to 
the  general  public  throughout  the 
world.  For  the  first  time,  a  documenta- 
ry film  is  now  being  made  on  the  fact 
that  while  throughout  Nazi-dominated 
Europe  the  Jewish  people  were  being 
systematically  murdered,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  found  refuge  in  what 
would  have  seemed  to  he  the  most  un- 
likely of  places— the  zones  of  Italian 
military  occupation  in  France.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Greece. 

Fascist  Italy.  Nazi  Germany's  main 
ally,  had  promulgated  anti-Semitic 
laws  in  1938.  1  year  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II.  The  Italian 
Jews  were  excluded  from  national  life, 
prohibited  from  exercising  the  profes- 
sions, their  property  was  confiscated, 
and  in  some  cases  they  were  enlisted 
for  forced  labor.  But  their  physical  ex- 
istence was  not  threatened. 

In   1940  and   1941.  when  Germany 
and     Italy     invaded     and     occupied 
France,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece,  sever- 
al thousand  Jews  living  in  those  coun- 
tries came  under  Italian  rule.  While  in 
the  zones  under  German  occupation, 
as  virtually  everywhere  else  in  Nazi- 
dominated  Europe,  the  S.S.  and  their 
local    collaborators    rounded    up    the 
Jews  and  and  deported  them  to  Ausch- 
witz and  other  death  camps,   in  the 
zones    under    Italian    occupation    the 
Jews  continued  to  live  undisturbed.  As 
news  of  the  humane  Italian  attitude 
spread,  tens  of  thousands  attempted 
to  flee  the  barbaric  persecutions  under 
way   in   the   Nazi  zones   and   to   find 
refuge  with  the  Italians.  By  1943.  the 
number  of  Jews  living  under  Italian 
occupation   in   southern   Europe    had 
swollen  to  60,000;  they  lived  in  com- 
plete  freedom   from  prosecution  and 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  as  the  rest  of 
the  civilian  population. 

The  Germans  were  confounded  and 
exasperated  by  the  attitude  of  their 
closest  silly,   and  pressed  the   Italian 
Fascist  Government  to  permit  the  de- 
portation   of    all    the    Jews    residing 
under    Italian    occupation.    On    more 
than  one  occasion,  bowing  to  German 
pressure.     Mussolini     himself     issued 
orders  to  his  troops  that  they  were  to 
permit  the  deportations  to  take  place, 
but  his  orders  were  never  carried  out. 
Revolted  by  the  idea  of  sending  inno- 
cent civilians  to  their  certain  deaths 
simply  because  of  their  race  or  reli- 
gion, the  Italian  military  and  civilian 
authorities  followed  the  directives  of 
their  conscience  instead  of  those  of 
their  Supreme  Commander.  They  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
and    delay    the    execution    of    orders 
which  they  considered  to  be  immoral. 
In  the  part  of  France  occupied  by 
them,  the  Italians  followed  a  policy  of 
protective    internment     pursuant    to 
which     the     Jewish     refugees     were 
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housed  in  requisitioned  hotels  and  pri- 
vate homes  and  to'.t'  to  report  daily  to 
the  police:  m  this  way,  the  Nazis  could 
be  told  that  restrictive  measures  had 
been  taken  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Jews  continued  to  live  peacefully.  Any 
attempts  by  the  S.S.  or  by  their  local 
collaborators  to  carry  out  arrests  were 
firmly  opposed,  when  necessary  even 
with  drawn  arms,  on  the  grounds  that 
all  questions  regarding  measures 
against  the  Jews  were  of  the  exclusive 
competence  of  the  Italian  occupation 
authorities. 

In  their  zone  of  occupation  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Italians  employed  a  similar 
technique.  Some  3.000  Jews  living 
under  Italian  control  were  interned  in 
camps  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  Ital- 
ians supplied  them  with  military  ra- 
tions, and  although  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  move  around  freely,  they 
were  permitted  to  pursue  social,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  activities  inside 
the  camps.  The  Italian  commanders 
gave  their  assurance  that  as  long  as 
they  were  in  control,  no  harm  would 
come  to  the  Jews.  Despite  increasingly 
heavy  German  pressure,  that  promise 
was  to  be  kept  in  full. 

In  Greece,  the  Italians  in  their  zone 
simply  refrained  from  taking  any 
action  at  all  concerning  the  Jews.  The 
10.000  Jews  under  Italian  military  rule 
continued  to  live  undisturbed.  More- 
over, in  Saloniki.  a  city  in  German-oc 
cupied  Greece  where  the  S.S.  eventu- 
ally deported  and  murdered  virtually 
the  entire  Jewish  community  of  55,000 
people,  the  Italian  Consul  General 
issued  scores  of  certificates  of  Italian 
nationality  to  Greek  Jews  who  had 
only  the  most  tenuous  of  links  to 
Italy,  and  in  this  manner  saved  their 
lives;  they  were  quickly  transferred  to 
safety  in  Athens,  which  was  under 
Italian  occupation. 

This  humane  Italian  attitude  natu- 
rally rendered  the  Nazis  furious,  and 
official  German  dispatches  of  that 
period  make  it  clear  that  of  all  people 
it  was  their  Italian  allies  who  were  ob- 
structing the  complete  application  of 
the  "final  solution"  to  the  Jewish 
question  in  Europe. 

On  September  8.  1943.  the  day  the 
armistice  between  Italy  and  the  Allies 
was  proclaimed,  the  Italian  military 
units  laid  down  their  arms  and  retreat- 
ed in  disarray.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews  were  left  without  protection,  and 
the  S.S.  moved  in  swiftly.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  half  of  the  Jews  who  had 
lived  in  safety  under  Italian  occupa- 
tion were  eventually  caught  and  de- 
ported to  their  deaths;  the  other  half, 
between  20,000  and  30.000  people, 
managed  to  survive  the  war.  often 
with  the  help  of  the  local  Italian  and 
Greek  populations,  or  of  Tito's  Parti- 
zans. 

Joseph  Rochlitz.  son  of  one  of  the 
many  who  owe  their  lives  to  the  Ital- 
ians, is  at  present  producing  a  docu- 
mentary film  on  this  outstanding  epi- 
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sode  in  the  tragic  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  European  Jewry.  Many  of  the 
Italians  still  alive  today  who  played  an 
active  part  in  resisting  the  Nazi  de- 
signs have  already  been  interviewed, 
as  have  been  a  large  number  of  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust  who  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  Italians  for  their  courageous 
actions. 

But  not  only  because  of  the  deep 
gratitude  felt  by  the  many  thousands 
of  men.  women,  and  children  whose 
lives  were  saved  by  the  Italians  during 
the  Holocaust  is  it  important  today  to 
give  belated  public  recognition  to  the 
profound  humanity  of  the  Italian 
people;  perhaps  even  more  important 
is  the  example  that  their  actions  can 
set  for  the  present  and  the  future.  In  a 
world  in  which  violence  and  mass 
murder  are  still  all  too  common,  this 
episode  can  demonstrate  that  in  the 
face  of  blind  hatred,  racism,  and  bar- 
barity, people  of  high  moral  integrity 
can  and  must  unite  to  prevent  heinous 
crimes  from  being  committed,  no 
matter  how  daunting  the  odds,  no 
matter  how  desperate  the  circum- 
stances.* 


THE  PURLOINED  ADVANCE 
BOOK 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lynr^ 
Cheney,  writing  in  thi:  ieptembei  198? 
issue  of  the  Washingiciian.  reporl.. 
that  the  advance  team  lor  Presidem 
Jimmy  Carter's  1980  bid  for  reelcctioi, 
admits  to  having  purloined  parts  or 
the  bible  of  modern  advance  work 
written  by  Ron  Walker,  generally  con 
ceded  to  be  the  best  advance  man  in 
national  politics. 

I  for  one  hope  it  is  not  true  that  tht 
Carter  team  descended  to  such  tactics 
as  purloining.  Do  you  think  we  will  see 
any  of  our  illustrious  colleagues  send- 
ing letters  to  Carter  advance  men 
asking  for  their  testimony  on  these  al- 
legations? Will  there  be  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation? Will  Jody  Powell  view  this 
development  with  alarm?  Will  the 
media  become  hyperactive  in  search  of 
the  truth  of  the  incident?  If  you  be- 
lieve all  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  be- 
lieve anything. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  in  the  Record. 
"The  Case  of  the  Purloined  Advance 
Manual"  by  Lynn  Cheney,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  issue  of  the  Washingtoni- 
an: 

The  Case  or  the  Purloined  Advance 
Manual 
The  bible  of  modern  advance  work  is  the 
manual  used  by  the  Nixon  campaign  in 
1972.  The  manual  firmly  established  the 
idea  that  an  orderly  set  of  procedures  was 
important,  so  all  subsequent  campaigns  owe 
a  debt  to  it.  And  sometimes  the  debt  has 


been  more  direct.  When  the  Carter  people 
sat  down  to  write  an  advance  manual,  they 
drew  on  "purloined  parts"  of  the  Nixon 
manual,  according  to  Ellis  Woodward,  who 
headed  the  Carter  advance  office. 

Written  by  Ronald  H.  Walker,  who 
headed  the  Nixon  advance  team  and  was  an 
adviser  to  the  Reagan  effort,  the  Nixon 
manual  covers  everything  from  the  services 
provided  by  the  White  House  Communica- 
tions Agency  to  the  best  positioning  of  a 
motorcade  at  an  airport  arrival.  When 
Gerald  Ford  became  President,  his  people 
also  used  the  manual. 

In  its  hundreds  of  pages,  the  book  advises 
on  picking  rally  sites  ("It  is  much  better  to 
stuff  6.000  people  into  a  5,000-person  audito- 
rium than  20.000  into  a  30.000-seat  auditori- 
um"); raising  crowds  (a  telephone  campaign 
is  "absolutely  essential");  and  accommodat- 
ing the  press  (get  two  one-and-a-half-ton 
covered  trucks  for  luggage  and  press-office 
gear).  There  are  checklists  by  the  dozens 
and  very  detailed  case  studies.  There  is  even 
an  appendix  on  balloons. 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  the  Carter  White 
House's  unauthorized  use  of  his  work. 
Walker  replied.  "Well,  I'm  sure  it  helped 
them.  We  spent  the  better  part  of  three 
years  putting  it  together.  Maybe  we  could 
call  it  'Advance-Manual-Gate.'  "• 


ENFORCING  U.S.  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  CONTROLS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs completed  its  markup  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee incorporates  amendments 
which  present  the  House  with  two 
choices. 

The  first  choice  is  to  strengthen  the 
level  of  export  controls  by  targeting 
them  toward  militarily  critical  tech- 
nologies and  restricting  their  export 
from  the  West  to  the  East.  The  second 
choice  involves  the  elimination  by 
Congress  of  certain  export  controls 
without  adequately  taking  into  ac- 
count national  security  and  foreign 
policy  considerations. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  Wall  Street 
Journal  favors  the  first  choice.  It  sug- 
gests the  necessity  of  strengthening 
export  controls  and  toughening  West- 
em  efforts  to  control  the  flow  of  ad- 
vanced technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
'two  cheers  for  the  leverage  a  tough 
Export  Administration  Act  gives  the 
U.S."  I  agree  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  points  raised  by  the 
following  editorial; 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  2. 

1983] 

Politics  and  Trade 

Western  leaders  have  stepped  down  from 
the  summit  far  more  gracefully  than  at  Ver- 
sailles last  year,  when  efforts  to  find  unity 
were  tripped  up  by  differences  on  East- West 
trade.  That's  great  but  it  doesn't  mean  by 
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any  stretch   of   the   imagination   that   the 
trade  issue  has  been  resolved. 

President  Reagan  has  lowered  the  pitch  of 
his  arguments  against  certain  kinds  of  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviets,  but  he  hasn't  dropped 
them.  Indeed,  he  wants  Congress  to  further 
toughen  the  Export  Administration  Act,  due 
to  expire  Sept.  30,  to  give  him  stronger 
powers  to  punish  foreign  companies  that 
don't  abide  by  U.S.  trade  strictures,  allowing 
him  to  close  the  U.S.  market  to  foieign 
firms  that  violate  the  act.  Our  summit 
allies,  no  fans  of  the  act  as  it  already  stands, 
would  hate  that.  It  appears  that  Congress 
doesn't  like  it  very  well  either,  judging  from 
committee  actions  so  far.  Some  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  rather  than  strengthen- 
ing the  act. 

We  admit  to  some  ambivalance  of  our  own 
on  this  issue.  Our  fundamental  position  on 
trade  is  that  it  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
so  that  all  the  world's  citizens  can  have  the 
benefits  of  broad  and  varied  commerce.  But 
we  know  as  well  that  there  are  special  prob- 
lems in  trading  with  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions, who  have  no  such  liberal  notion.-! 
themselves  and  who  are  ideologically  hostile 
to  Western  democracy  and  capitalism.  Most 
importantly,  much  of  the  trade  in  question 
itself  seems  like  a  politically  inspired  depar- 
ture from  market  principles. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  some  good  arguments  and 
the  distinctions  he  makes  about  what  kinds 
of  trade  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
are  not  merely  politically  self-serving  as  the 
Europeans  often  claim.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration, in  essence,  makes  the  following 
points: 

Detente  has  become  a  Western  policy  of 
making  deliberately  uneconomic  trade  deals 
with  the  Soviets,  really  simple  appeasement 
under  the  guise  of  trade.  It's  a  failed  politi- 
cal strategy,  and  the  U.S.  will  make  no 
bones  about  voicing  its  view  of  what  NATO 
political  strategy  should  be. 

The  vast  array  of  European  subsidies  to 
the  Communist  bloc  for  everything  from 
butter  to  natural  gas  compressor  stations  is 
not  just  bad  defense  policy  but  bad  econom- 
ics. The  heavily  subsidized  Soviet  gas  pipe- 
line, for  example,  will  cost  European  con- 
sumers an  arm  and  a  leg. 

We've  got  to  get  serious  about  keeping 
strategic  high-tech  goodies  like  terrain-map- 
ping guidance  systems  away  from  the  Sovi- 
ets. This  means  toughening  up  COCOM,  the 
Paris  coordinating  group,  which  doesn't 
even  have  its  own  office  space  yet.  Already 
U.S.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Richard 
Perle  estimates  that  150  Soviets  weapons, 
among  them  the  SS-20s  aimed  at  European 
capitals,  include  Western  technology. 

Indeed,  the  Europeans,  while  decrying 
U.S.  "economic  warfare"  for  public  con- 
sumption, are  not  totally  unsympathetic  to 
any  of  these  complaints.  They  have  even 
paid  lip  service  to  having  East-West  trade 
"guided  by  indications  of  the  market,"  a 
promise  subject  to  various  interpretations. 
But  there  was  little  serious  discussion  of 
these  issues  until  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's pipeline  sanctions,  and  even  now  sev- 
eral European  governments  are  toying  with 
the  awful  idea  of  further  expanding  the 
pipeline  project. 

Given  those  circumstances,  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  toughening  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  if  ever  applied,  the  sanc- 
tions the  administration  has  in  mind  clearly 
could  raise  havoc  with  trade  and  markets, 
but  some  threat  seems  to  be  just  about  the 
only  way  to  get  serious  discussion  about 
how  the  West  behaves  towards  its  military 
adversary.  We  say  two  cheers  for  the  lever- 
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age  a  tough  export  administraiir.).  act  gives 
the  U.S.— even  while  we  hope  i;  i  lanctions 
are  never  used.* 


CAN  CLINCH  RIVER  8E 
PRIVATELY  FINANCED? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  spent  most  of  this  morning  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Production  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee listening  to  testimony  on  the  ad- 
ministrations Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor financing  scheme.  Contrary  to 
what  the  administration  would  have 
us  believe  this  plan  does  not  involve 
private  investment  put  at  risk,  but  in 
fact  put  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Government  behind  investors  and 
guarantees  a  generous  return. 

At  the  hearing  the  illusory  nature  of 
the  financing  schemes  benefits  were 
excellently  described  by  Prof.  Hendrik 
S.  Houthakker  of  Harvard  University. 
I  insert  the  statement  of  Dr.  Houth- 
akker in  the  Record; 
Can  Clinc  h  P  tver  Be  Privately  Financed? 
(By  i-ii  ndrik  S.  Houthakker; 

Madam  Chairman.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  allowing  me  to  testify  on  the  so-called 
private  financing  plan  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  To  begin  with,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  breed- 
er on  environmental  or  other  non-economic 
grounds.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Committee  on  Nuclear  and 
Alternative  Energy  Systems  (CONAES)  I 
supported  the  Committee's  recommendation 
to  keep  the  breeder  option  open.  The  Com- 
mittee's reasoning,  in  brief,  was  that  under 
certain  assumptions  breeder  reactors  could 
be  economically  viable  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  now.  and  that  the  lead  time  needed  for 
commercialization  is  measured  in  decades 
rather  than  in  years.  The  likelihood  viabili- 
ty was  considered  large  enough  to  reject 
abandonment  of  Clinch  River,  the  most 
promising  pilot  project  at  that  time. 

The  economics  of  breeder  reactors  is  quite 
simple.  Whether  such  reactors  can  supply 
electricity  at  lower  cost  than  lightwater  re- 
actors depends  principally  on  only  two 
things:  the  price  of  uranium  and  the  cost  of 
the  additional  capital  needed  for  the  breed- 
er. Given  this  capital  cost,  for  instance,  one 
can  calculate  the  lowest  uranium  price  that 
will  make  a  breeder  competitive.  Similarly,  a 
given  uranium  price  determines  how  much 
capital  can  profitably  be  invested  in  a  breed- 
er. In  this  context  "capital  cost"  involves 
not  only  the  investment  itself  but  also  the 
lifetime  over  which  the  investment  should 
be  amortized  as  well  as  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  CONAES  report  was  written  four 
years  ago.  Even  then  the  ca.se  for  thr-  brerd- 
c-r  was  recognized  as  speculative,  depending 
as  it  does  on  the  future  course  of  many  fac- 
tors, most  of  them  difficult  to  predict  with 
any  assurance.  These  factors  include  the 
growth  rate  of  the  world  economy,  new  dis- 
coveries of  uranium,  intere,st  raies,  and  the 
prices  of  competing  energy  fuels.  Since  1979 
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these  four  factors  have  all  evolved  in  direc- 
tions unfavorable  to  the  economic  viability 
of  breeder  reactors.  The  world  economy 
went  through  a  severe  recession,  consider- 
able low-cost  uranium  was  discovered,  inter- 
est rates  rose  (especially  in  real  terms)  and 
the  price  of  oil  declined.  It  is  still  conceiva- 
ble that  breeder  reactors  will  be  competitive 
three  or  four  decades  from  now.  but  it  is  dis- 
tinctly less  likely.  Clinch  River  is  more  spec- 
ulative than  ever. 

The  description  of  Clinch  River  as  specu- 
lative may  surprise  those  who  think  of  it  as 
insurance  against  the  inevitable  exhaustion 
of  uranium  resources  by  non-breeding  reac- 
tors. The  fact  is  that  the  U.S.  will  never  run 
out  of  uranium,  which  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  earths  crust.  What  will  happen, 
rather,  is  that  ultimately  uranium  may  have 
to  be  extracted  from  leaner  ores,  such  as  the 
Chattanooga  shales,  once  the  richer  ores  are 
exhausted.  Uranium  will  then  probably  cost 
more,  which  will  cause  breeder  reactors  to 
look  better  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
and  uranium  mining  to  decline.  Actually 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  why  the  U.S. 
should  use  only  domestic  uranium.  There 
are  large  low -cost  reserves  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  other  friendly  countries. 

It  is  because  of  the  speculative  aspect  of 
breeder  reactors  that  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  their  commercialization  is  essential. 
As  the  Congress  has  recognized  from  the  be- 
ginning, it  would  be  unconscionable  for  the 
Federal  government  to  bear  the  overwhelm- 
ing responsiblitiy  for  a  project  whose  na- 
tional significance  is  quite  limited.  By  now 
we  all  know  that  the  resources  available  to 
the  Federal  government  are  finite  and  must 
be  allocated  more  carefully  than  in  the  past. 
Those  who  believe  the  breeder  has  a  future 
should  put, their  money  where  their  mouth 
is.  They  are  entitled  to  a  profit  if  they  turn 
out  to  be  correct:  conversely  they  should 
suffer  losses  if  they  are  wrong.  A  modest 
contribution  by  the  Federal  government 
toward  the  development  of  technolgy  may 
be  appropriate,  but  it  should  not  amount  to 
an  open-ended  commitment. 

The  plan  put  forward  by  the  Corey  task- 
force,  and  endorsed  by  the  Administration  is 
not  responsive  to  the  Congressional  concern 
for  greater  participation  from  the  private 
sector.  In  fact  it  does  not  provide  for  any 
meaningful  participation  by  the  private 
sector.  The  proposed  joint  venture"  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  private 
parties  is  one  in  which  the  taxpayers  bear 
all  the  risk  while  the  so-called  partners  do 
just  what  they  would  be  doing  anyway, 
namely  buying  riskless  government  bonds 
and  sheltering  their  income  from  taxation. 
Moreover  the  government  would  have  to 
make  a  large  up-front  appropriation,  con- 
trary to  the  established  budgetary  process. 

As  to  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  this 
plan,  it  suffices  to  look  at  point  two  in  the 
Appendix  signed  by  Mr.  Corey.  Among  the 
Federal  assurances  that  the  sponsors  re- 
quire Is  that  all  debt  service  obligations  of 
the  Project  (...)  will  be  met  under  any 
and  all  circumstances."  In  other  words, 
these  obligations  would  be  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  They  would 
be  fully  equivalent  to  ordinary  Treasury  se- 
curities. If  the  purchase  of  fully  guaranteed 
government  bonds  constitutes  "private 
sector  participation."  then  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities should  be  considered  joint  ventures. 
The  plan  makes  much  of  the  idea  that 
these  bonds  would  l>e  outside  the  budget,  as 
if  that  were  an  advantage.  Whether  Federal 
obligations  are  Inside  or  outside  the  budget 
is  irrelevant  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
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The  Unified  budget  was  enacted  precisely 
because  this  sort  of  creative  bookkeeping  di- 
lutes Congressional  control  over  the  budget 
and  encourages  wasteful  expenditures.  It  is 
surprising  that  leading  financial  houses 
should  lend  their  support  to  this  deceptive 
practice  or  to  the  statement  on  p.  1  of  the 
Executive  Summary  that  the  bonds  Issued 
under  the  plan  would  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  at  a  time  when  budgetary  ex- 
penditures are  of  widespread  concern."  This 
statement  alone  suffices  to  characterize  the 
plan  as  a  brazen  attempt  to  mislead  the 
Congress  and  the  public. 

But  that  is  not  even  the  worst  feature  of 
this  ingenious  scheme.  The  so-called  equity 
participation  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
officially  sponsored  tax  evasion.  The  Corey 
report  is  relatively  frank  on  this,  stating  (p. 
18)  that  "the  equity  Investment  will  be  sup- 
ported largely  by  tax  incentives."  No  doubt 
the  word  "largely"  should  read  "entirely." 
Later  on  the  same  page  we  read  that 
"[elquity  investors  (.  .  .)  are.  for  the  most 
part,  anticipating  specific  tax  consequences 
rather  than  the  speculative  profit  normally 
associated  with  risk-taking.  Hence  assur- 
ances as  to  the  continued  availability  of 
those  tax  incentives  will  be  required."  What 
this  means  is  that  any  attempt  by  the  Con- 
gress to  close  the  tax  loopholes  in  question 
would  lead  to  monetary  compensation  for 
the  equity  particlpanU  In  the  joint  venture. 
To  call  this  equity  participation  is  surely 
straining  financial  terminology. 

Looking  at  the  three  parts  of  the  joint 
venture  plan  together  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  private  financing  it  describes  is 
largely  the  same  as  that  for  any  other  Fed- 
eral project,  and  that  the  remainder  in- 
volves a  thoroughly  objectionable  reliance 
on  tax  loopholes.  Moreover  the  government 
would  have  to  make  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment to  the  project  into  the  indefinite 
future  without  any  opportunity  for  further 
Congressional  or  Presidential  review.  These 
are  the  essentials  of  the  Corey  plan.  More 
could  be  said  about  the  details,  but  that 
would  be  overkill.  The  plan  should  be  reject- 
ed in  its  entirety. 

A  truly  private  financing  plan  would  have 
to  involve  new  risk  capital  rather  than  guar- 
anteed bonds  and  guaranteed  tax  shelters. 
Could  such  a  plan  be  devised?  The  Corey 
task  force  report  emphasizes  the  require- 
ments of  pension  funds  and  similar  risk- 
averse  sources  of  funds:  It  does  not  even 
consider  the  prospects  for  raising  genuine 
risk  capital.  In  this  respect  the  task  force 
was  realistic.  Not  many  private  Investors 
win  risk  substantial  funds  In  an  enterprise 
whose  pay-off,  uncertain  at  best,  will  cer- 
tainly not  come  until  well  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Truly  private  participation  in  Clinch 
River,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
fully  justified  intent  of  Congress,  does  not 
appear  to  be  feasible.  The  Implication  is 
that  Clinch  River  must  be  terminated.  Per- 
haps the  breeder  option  will  have  to  be  re- 
opened at  a  later  time,  when  the  outlook  for 
uranium  prices  and  interest  rates  is  more 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  breeder  than  it  is 
now.  If  and  when  that  time  comes.  Clinch 
River  will  probably  be  obsolete:  some  ex- 
perts consider  it  obsolete  already.  The  Fed- 
eral government  should  continue  to  support 
research  on  new  breeders  and  related  tech- 
nologies. 

Termination  of  Clinch  River  will  not 
weaken  our  energy  security  In  the  foreseea- 
ble future,  though  it  could  under  certain 
conditions  have  an  adverse  effect  in  more 
distant  years.  We  should  not  worry  either 
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about  abandoning  the  world  market  for 
breeder  reactors  to  the  French.  This  world 
market  is  simply  too  hypothetical.  The  fac- 
tors that  have  dampened  the  economic  pros- 
pects of  the  breeder  in  the  U.S.  are  at  least 
as  strong  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
French  themselves  have  become  noticeably 
more  subdued;  thus  in  recent  official  reports 
on  electricity  the  words  "Super  Phoenix" 
and  even  the  French  equivalent  of  "breeder 
reactor"  are  conspicuously  absent.  A  histori- 
cal parallel  exists:  when  the  U.S.  abandoned 
the  Supersonic  Transport  a  dozen  years  ago. 
there  was  much  concern  about  leaving  the 
field  to  the  French-British  Concorde.  Yet 
apart  from  a  few  heavily  sutjsidized  transac- 
tions with  their  own  captive  airlines,  no 
Concordes  have  ever  been  sold:  there  simply 
was  no  world  market. 

On  the  other  hand  the  termination  of 
Clinch  River  will  be  a  small  step  towards 
the  most  urgent  task  facing  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  at  present,  which  is 
to  bring  the  budget  deficit  under  control. 
This  should  be  done  not  by  bookkeeping 
tricks,  as  the  Corey  task  force  proposed,  but 
by  cutting  out  projects  of  marginal  value  If 
meaningful  private  participation  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  Clinch  River  reactor  is  clearly 
in  that  category.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  SOUTH  SAN 
FRANCISCO 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  of  the  city  of 
South  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  town's  humble  beginnings 
in  the  1800's  as  a  large  cattle  ranch,  it 
has  grown  and  flourished  beyond  even 
the  most  optimistic  expectations  of  its 
founders.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  its  success  and  growth  over  the 
years  has  been  its  success  in  attracting 
industry. 

Gustavus  F.  Swift  owned  the  first 
major  industry  to  settle  in  the  town— 
the  Western  Meat  Co.— and  legend  has 
it  he  was  responsible  for  naming  the 
town. 

South  San  Francisco  quickly  became 
known  as  a  meatpacking  town,  and 
began  to  attract  other  major  indus- 
tries who  saw  great  potential  for  suc- 
cess. By  September  19,  1908— the  date 
when  the  city  was  incorporated— 
South  San  Francisco  was  home  to  14 
major  industries  and  almost  2,000  resi- 
dents. 

In  1923,  residents  and  city  officials, 
still  anxious  to  attract  industry  to  the 
city,  came  up  with  a  unique  and  suc- 
cessful idea.  On  the  mountain  separat- 
ing South  San  Francisco  from  San 
Francisco— subsequently  known  as 
sign  hill-the  letters  "South  San  Fran- 
cisco—The Industrial  City"  were  print- 
ed in  letters  60  feet  tall.  Residents  felt 
that  the  sign  would  be  the  best  adver- 
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tising  the  city  could  have  because  It 
would  be  seen  from  miles  around. 

Five  years  later  the  sign  had  proved 
so  successful  that  residents  voted  to 
make  it  a  permanent  fixture  by  put- 
ting the  letters  in  cement.  The  sign  is 
still  there  today— a  reminder  to  mil- 
lions of  bay  area  residents  and  visitors 
of  the  great  pride  this  city  has  main- 
tained through  the  years. 

The  city  continued  to  grow  and 
flourish  in  the  1930s  and  1940's,  but 
in  1955  South  San  Francisco  embarked 
upon  one  of  the  largest  industrial  ex- 
pansion programs  in  the  State  by  de- 
veloping previously  unused  marsh- 
lands into  industrial  areas  attractive 
to  both  light  and  heavy  industry.  By 
1963.  plans  were  announced  for  a  $50 
million  industrial  park  to  be  built  on 
600  acres  located  on  the  city's  bay- 
shore.  The  park  was  built  using  inno- 
vative landscaping  and  construction 
standards,  and  still  serves  as  a  model 
of  comprehensive  industrial  planning. 

In  keeping  with  its  tradition  of  inno- 
vation and  foresight,  the  city  last  year 
announced  plans  for  a  unique  new 
business  development  called  the  Gate- 
way project.  Located  on  117  acres,  the 
project  will  mark  South  San  Francis- 
co's transition  from  an  industrial  and 
manufacturing  past  to  a  future  of  ad- 
vanced technology  and  diverse  inter- 
ests. It  will  include  business  offices,  re- 
search and  development,  retail  stores, 
and  hotels. 

Although  I  have  emphasized  the 
great  success  of  South  San  Francisco 
as  an  industrial  city,  it  is  a  residential, 
commercial,  and  service  center  also. 
Residents  take  great  pride  in  their 
city's  outstanding  schools,  dedicated 
and  concerned  public  officials,  excel- 
lent recreational  facilities,  low  tax 
rates,  and  mild  climate. 

Perhaps  the  finest  quality  that 
South  San  Francisco  has,  however,  is 
its  ability  to  maintain  a  tightly  knit, 
ethnic.'y  diverse  community  where 
neighbors  know  and  care  about  each 
other  and  their  city.  With  all  of  its 
residential  growth  over  the  past  75 
years.  South  San  Francisco  has  re- 
tained its  friendly,  small  town  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent this  fine  city,  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  it  today.  The 
people  of  South  San  Francisco  should 
be  extremely  proud  of  their  city's  75- 
year  history,  its  present  accomplish- 
ments, and  its  bright  future.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  1036 


IMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  news  of  the  past 
several  months,  we  find  optimistic  sto- 
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ries  of  plants  reopening  their  doors,  of 
people  regaining  their  jobs  after  long 
periods  of  unemployment.  These  lucky 
few  have  ridden  out  the  crisis  with 
just  a  severe  depletion  of  their  savings. 
We  cannot  allow  their  sense  of  relief 
to  blind  us  to  the  plight  of  all  those 
workers  whose  plants  may  never 
reopen,  and  who  caruiot  find  jobs.  Un- 
employment in  this  country  remains 
at  an  unacceptable  level,  and  only 
prompt  action  by  this  body,  not  empty 
words  of  hope  for  a  prosperous  future, 
can  change  that. 

We  will  have  a  chance  to  take  action 
when  H.R.  1036.  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act,  sponsored  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Gus  Hawkins,  comes  up  for 
consideration  next  Tuesday.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  addressing  our 
nagging  unemployment  problem  effec- 
tively, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  It  will  target  those  worst 
hit  by  unemployment,  and  put  Amer- 
ica back  to  work  fixing  up  long-ne- 
glected community  facilities.  Passage 
of  the  Hawkins  bill  would  mean  that 
our  hopes  for  economic  prosperity 
need  not  be  empty.* 


THE  NAVY  IS  A  GOOD 
NEIGHBOR 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Tribune,  a  San  Diego 
newspaper.  The  editorial  lauds  the 
Navy  for  its  uncommon  sensitivity  to 
the  concerns  of  local  residents  in  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  120-unit 
family  housing  complex  in  San  Diego. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  recent 
groundbreaking  for  this  project  sig- 
nals the  culmination  of  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  Congress,  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Navy,  San  Diego 
elected  officials,  and  local  citizens. 

San  Diego  has  been  host  to  the  Navy 
for  over  60  years.  During  this  period, 
the  city  has  witnessed  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Navy  in  times  of  nation- 
al emergency  and  has  watched  its  con- 
traction as  emergencies  subside.  Yet, 
throughout  these  periods  of  growth 
and  contraction  there  has  existed  a 
constant  need  to  house  the  families  of 
personnel  assigned  to  San  Diego. 

Traditionally,  Navy  personnel  have 
been  congregated  in  military  family 
enclaves.  Though  obvious  economies 
derive  from  the  production  and  main- 
tenance of  large  clusters  of  housing, 
such  massing  of  Federal  employees 
and  their  dependents  creates  substan- 
tial social  problems  for  those  being 
housed. 

Recognizing  that  this  human  prob- 
lem could  no  longer  be  overlooked,  the 
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San  Diego  congressional  delegation, 
along  with  city  officials,  sought  to  con- 
vince the  Navy  to  build  family  housing 
on  small  sites  scattered  throughout 
the  city.  In  addition,  we  urged  the 
Navy  to  purchase  new  vacant  housing 
for  its  personnel  rather  than  under- 
take new  construction.  This  approach 
would  house  families  quickly  and  stim- 
ulate our  depressed  local  housing 
market. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  encouraged  the 
Navy  to  implement  our  proposals.  The 
Navy  agreed  to  a  trial  of  San  Diego's 
ideas  and.  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year,  it  purchased  exist- 
ing housing  in  San  Diego.  Further- 
more, as  chronicled  by  the  Tribune 
editorial,  the  Navy  agreed  to  move 
away  from  large  enclaves  and  begin 
construction  on  scattered  site  housing. 

As  a  logical  followup  to  our  propos- 
als, we  suggested  that  the  Navy— and 
the  Congress— obtain  choice  San  Diego 
sites  for  future  Navy  housing  needs 
while  such  property  is  still  available. 
Once  again,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  provided  strong  leadership, 
approving  language  permitting  site  ac- 
quisitions through  purchase,  land 
trades,  or  options. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute,  as 
does  the  Tribune,  to  the  exemplary 
leadership  of  San  Diego  City  Council- 
member  Dick  Murphy.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  local  military  housing  task 
force.  Councilman  Murphy  was  a  key 
figure  in  the  formation  of  our  housing 
policy  proposals  accepted  by  the  Navy. 

Before  turning  to  the  editorial,  I 
would  like  to  complement  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Navy 
for  their  willingness  to  consider  new 
approaches  to  old  problems.  Their 
spirited  cooperation  with  San  Diegans 
sets  a  fine  example  for  future  military- 
civilian  endeavors  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  continuation  of  this  warm  rela- 
tionship in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

(From  the  Tribune.  Aug.  24.  1983] 

Navy  Housing  is  a  Good  Neighbor 

What?  Public  housing  in  exclusive  Scrlpps 
Ranch? 

At  one  time,  the  idea  might  have  raised 
eyebrows,  at  the  very  least. 

But  there  was  nary  a  protest  when  the 
Navy  broke  ground  there  last  week  for  a 
new  town  house  complex  for  enlisted  mili- 
tary families. 

The  reason?  The  Navy  has  shown  uncom- 
mon sensitivity  to  the  desires  of  the 
project's  neighbors  consulting  with  the  com- 
munity planning  group  and  designing  a  120- 
unit  complex  that  will  not  overwhelm  Its 
surroundings. 

Navy  planners  even  went  so  far  as  to  nego- 
tiate with  Scrlpps  Ranch  residents  on  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  military  housing 
and  whether  to  install  interior  or  exterior 
television  antennae. 

The  town  hou.ses  going  up  at  Scripps 
Ranch  Boulevard  and  Pomerado  Road  are 
among  the  first  fruits  of  the  Navy's  effort 
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to  provide  military  housing  projects  on 
small  sites  scattered  throughout  the  region. 
This  approach  represents  a  positive 
change  in  the  way  Navy  develops  its  hous- 
ing in  San  Diego— an  approach  we  hope  the 
Navy  will  continue. 

In  the  'SOs  and  eOs.  the  Navy  concentrat- 
ed most  of  its  apartment  units  on  a  few 
sites  During  that  era.  for  instance,  2.321 
apartments  were  built  on  Murphy  Canyon 
Heights. 

But  the  city  has  grown  since  then.  Tierra- 
santa  residents  were  outraged  two  years  ago 
when  the  Navy  proposed  construction  of 
1  200  units  in  their  community. 

Councilman  Dick  Murphy  and  other  local 
officials  on  the  San  Diego  Association  of 
Governments  Military  Housing  Task  Force 
are  to  be  commended  for  helping  the  Navy 
with  an  alternative  that  eliminated  the 
Tierrasanta  controversy  while  meeting  mili- 
tary housing  needs. 

With  task  force  help,  the  Navy  last  year 
bought  132  units  of  already-built  housing  in 
San  Diego.  Poway  and  Lakeside.  The  task 
force  also  suggested  vacant  sites  for  new 
projects,  such  as  the  one  of  Scripps  Ranch. 
The  San  Diego  experiment  should  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  cities  where  large  num- 
bers of  Navy  personnel  and  civilians  must 
live  together.* 


THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  19S3 
•  Mr.     ACKERMAN.     Mr.     Speaker, 
today.  September  15  marks  an  impor- 
tant day  for  the  Soviet  Jewry  move- 
ment, and  for  all  of  the  people  who 
have  worked  tirelessly  for  the  release 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  from  the  in- 
famous Chistopol  prison.  Today.  Ana- 
toly   Shcharansky    has    reached    the 
halfway   point   in   his   13-year  prison 
term.  He  serves  this  sentence  because 
of  a  deeply  held  commitment  to  Juda- 
ism. Zionism,   and   his  fellow   refuse- 
niks.  The  Soviet  Unions  brutal  treat- 
ment of  Shcharansky  exemplifies  the 
worst  tactics  of  oppression,  which  are 
brought  to  bear  on  those  seeking  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Year  after 
year,  the  Soviets  ignore  the  pleas  of 
the  world  commimity  to  grant  exist 
visas  to  all  the  Anatoly  Shcharanskys 
who  languish  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
only  crime  committed  by  the  valiant 
Jewish  refuseniks  is  their  refusal  to 
succumb  to  the  Soviet  tactics  of  har- 
rasment  and  intimidation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Jewry  activ- 
ists in  this  country  will  never  succumb 
to  the  Soviet  war  of  attrition— a  vi- 
cious tactice  which  is  aimed  at  wearing 
down  the  Soviet  refuseniks  and  their 
supporters  in  the  West.  We  will  not 
relent  in  the  fight  to  gain  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews,  who  depend  on  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  world  opinion  focused  on 
this  issue.  With  the  Soviet's  renewed 
determination  to  clamp  down  on 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  we  must 
remain  vigilant  in  our  commitment  to 
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press  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  improve- 
ment in  their  dismal  human  rights 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently  ex- 
pressed many  of  these  concerns  direct- 
ly to  President  Reagan.  This  corre- 
spondence focused  on  my  particular 
concern  for  the  Shcharansky  case.  I 
urged  the  President  to  reaise  this  issue 
with  the  Soviets  at  every  possible  op- 
portunity. As  a  nation  devoted  to  free- 
dom and  individual  liberties,  we 
cannot  relent  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
the  release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  the  other  refuseniks.  We  must 
persevere  until  these  brave  men  and 
women  have  fulfilled  their  dream  of 
living  as  free  Jews  in  Israel. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  President 
Reagan  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  September  14.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
President  of  the   United  States.   The  White 
House.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  Soviet  prisoner  of 
conscience  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

As  you  know,  this  case  is  of  grave  concern 
to  the  American  people  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  situation  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  extremely  frustrating  to  witness  the 
Soviets'  repeated  refusal  to  permit  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  to  emigrate,  as  they  continue 
their  vicious  harassment  aeainst  him. 

As  President,  you  have  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  help  save  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I 
urge  you.  in  the  -ourse  of  upcoming  negotia- 
tions, to  make  tne  Shcharansky  case  a  test 
of  Soviet  intentions  toward  the  United 
States.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Soviets  will  let 
Shcharansky  go  only  after  they  are  forced 
to  confront  this  issue  at  the  highest  levels. 
Unfortunately,  time  is  short.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  a  sick  man  who  has  been 
devastated  by  the  conditions  forced  upon 
him.  He  barely  survives  in  isolation  from  his 
family  and  friends.  The  descriptions  of  con- 
ditions in  Chistopol  prison  make  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  Shcharansky  will  live  much 
longer  unless  he  is  granted  permission  to 
emigrate.  During  his  last  hunger  strike, 
Shcharansky  dropped  to  77  pounds,  and  suf- 
fered beatings  at  the  hands  of  prison  offi- 
cials who  carry  out  the  KGB's  orders  to 
physically  harass  him. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Shcharansky  case 
is  similar  to  the  Pentecostal  situation, 
which  was  resolved  when  you  personally  in- 
tervened on  their  behalf.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
American  commitment  to  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords. I  hope  that  you  will  personally  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Gary  L.  Ackerman. 

Member  of  Congress.m 


September  15,  1983 
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which  pledges  the  reunification  of 
families.  Yet,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
in  prison.  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a 
symbol  of  faith,  commitment,  and  love 
of  freedom,  who  wants  no  more  than 
to  be  reunited  with  his  wife  in  Jerusa- 
lem, is  representative  of  the  Soviets 
total  disregard  for  human  dignity  and 
liberty. 

New  York's  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  has 
declared  today,  September  15,  Shchar- 
ansky Day,  in  commemoration  of  the 
6V2  years  Anatoly  has  served  in  prison. 
Since  Soviet  law  permits  the  release  of 
a  prisoner  after  the  completion  of  one- 
half  of  his  term,  this  half-way  point  in 
Anatoly's  sentence  provides  the  Soviet 
Government  the  opportunity  to 
change  the  perceptions  that  its  words 
and  promises  are  hollow,  and  that  its 
signature  on  human  rights  agreements 
cannot  be  trusted. 

The  Soviet  Union  claims  all  of  its 
citizens  who  want  to  leave  have  al- 
ready done  so.  But  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky, and  thousands  of  others  who 
have  refused  to  bend  to  Soviet  pres- 
sure, harassment,  and  government  in- 
spired anti-semitism  in  response  to 
their  desire  to  be  free,  are  still  waiting 
to  emigrate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
this  democratic  legislative  body,  to 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with 
the  agreements  of  the  Madrid  Review 
Conference,  and  to  respect  and  honor 
human  rights,  by  beginning  with  the 
release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  MUST 
BE  FREED 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15.  1983 
•  Mr.   McGRATH.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Madrid  Conference  has  ended,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed  an  agreement 


NAVAHO  NATION  SUR"VEY 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1983 
m  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navaho  Reservation  is  a  land  of  con- 
trast and  diversity,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  which  lies  in  northeastern 
Arizona.  Another  one-third  lies  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  while  a 
small  portion  extends  into  southeast- 
ern Utah. 

A  traveler  through  this  25.000 
square  mile  area  can  ascend  from  arid 
deserts  at  3.000  feet  elevation  to  alpine 
forests  at  more  than  10.000  feet  eleva- 
tion. Millions  of  years  of  wind,  water. 
Earth  shifts,  and  volcanic  action  have 
created  spectacularly  dramatic  rock 
sculptures,  scenic  canyons,  and  mesas. 
It  is  a  land  rich  in  history  and  cultural 
resources,  and  beneath  the  land  lie  re- 
sources of  another  nature,  rich  depos- 
its of  coal.  oil.  gas.  and  uranium. 

The  Navaho  Reservation  is  unique  in 
many  ways,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  it  represents  the  largest  land 
mass  in  the  contiguous  48  States  that 
has  never  been  subject  to  an  original 
cadastral  survey.  Until  recently,  only 
10  percent  of  the  area  had  been  sur- 
veyed. I  am  proud  to  say  the  situation 
so  long  overlooked  is  now  being  cor- 


rected through  a  cooperative  program 
between  the  Navaho  Tribe,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

This  is  a  milestone  in  the  economy 
of  the  Navaho  Reservation  for  much 
of  its  future  growth  depends  on  devel- 
opment that  can  identify  with  legally 
binding  property  boundaries,  which  re- 
quires surveys. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
Navaho  surveyors  are  working  along- 
side BLM  surveyors.  I  want  to  recog- 
nize the  Navaho  surveyors  for  the  key 
role  they  have  played  in  completing 
original  surveys  on  230,000  acres  since 
the  program  began  in  June  of  1982. 

They  are  Albert  Steven  T.sosie,  Jr.. 
of  Fort  Defiance.  Ariz.;  Wilfred  David 
Chee  and  Daniel  R.  Bryan,  both  of 
Window  Rock.  Ariz.;  Gene  H.  Peters, 
Ya-Ta-Hey,  N.  Mex.;  Reuben  Mason, 
Gallup.  N.  Mex.;  Jones  C.  Curtiss.  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.;  and  Andrew  Murphy. 
Houck.  Ariz. 

The  importance  of  the  survey  to  the 
further  development   of   the   Navaho 
Reservation  was  pointed  out  recently 
in   an   article  in   the   Navaho  Times, 
published  at  Window  Rock.  Ariz.,  and 
I  recommend  its  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Navajo  Times.  Aug.  17.  1983) 
Survey  Is  Linked  to  Progress 
(By  Dick  Thomas) 
Shortly    after    dawn.    Steve    Tsosie    and 
Reuben  Mason  pulled  off  the  paved  high- 
way and  followed  a  tortuous  30-mile  route 
across   the    Navajo   Nation    that    at   times 
taxed  the  abilities  of  their  four-wheel  drive 
vehicle. 

They  arrived  at  their  job  site,  and  pulling 
up  beside  them  in  another  vehicle  were 
Gene  Peters  the  Kevin  Derossett.  Quickly, 
they  mounted  an  instrument  on  a  tripod 
and  began  taking  sitings  toward  a  nearby 
sandstone  mesa. 

The  four  men  are  cadsatral  surveyors,  en- 
gaged in  laying  out  and  establishing  original 
township  and  section  corners  on  the  largest 
unsurveyed  chunk  of  real  estate  in  the  con- 
tinguous  48  states. 

"Yeah.  I  guess  it's  kind  of  awesome  when 
you  think  about  it. "  Mr.  Tsosie  said.  "The 
Navajo  Nation  is  the  size  of  West  Virginia, 
and  90  percent  has  never  been  surveyed. " 

Mr.  Tsosie.  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Peters  are 
Navajos  and  are  employed  by  the  Navajo 
Nation.  Mr.  Derossett  works  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  the  only  agency  au- 
thorized to  excute  and  approve  cadastral 
surveys  on  federal  and  Indian  lands. 

They  are  one  of  three  survey  crews  made 
up  of  Navajo  and  BLM  surveyors,  none  of 
whom  expects  to  see  the  job  through  to 
completion.  It  will  take  20  to  25  years. 

Alfred  Dehiya.  acting  director  of  Navajo 
land  development,  said  the  survey  is  long 
overdue. 

"The  tribe  has  been  trying  to  get  this  pro- 
gram started  since  the  '50s.  but  there  were 
always  funding  snags."  he  said  from  his 
office  at  Window  Rock.  "Now  we're  rolling, 
and  we're  enthusiastic  about  what  this 
survey  means  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  reservation. 

"We  have  energy  resources  ripe  for  devel- 
opment, but  oil  and  gas  leases,  coal  leases, 
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pipeline  and  other  rights-of-way  have  to  be 
tied  down  to  known  township  and  section 
comers.  Without  them,  we  run  the  risk  of 
overlapping  leases  that  could  result  in  law- 
suits and  other  complications,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Dehiya  said  top  priority  of  the  survey 
is  the  energy  areas,  followed  by  major 
growth  areas  where  new  townsites  are  likely 
to  develop,  and  finally  the  110  "chapters. " 
which  are  local  governmental  units.  Deter- 
mining the  exact  boundaries  of  chapters 
will  define  voting  precincts  and  will  also  aid 
in  census  counts. 

Road  construction  is  another  desperately 
needed  improvement  that  cannot  move 
ahead  without  the  survey. 

"The  pickup  truck  is  the  major  method  of 
transportation  on  the  reservation,"  Mr. 
Dehiya  said,  "but  we  have  only  660  miles  of 
paved  roads  and  more  than  6,000  miles  of 
dirt  roads.  The  days  of  horse  and  wagon 
transportation  are  gone." 

The  two  men  closest  to  the  program,  Dell 
Cazier,  a  BLM  employee  and  survey  project 
leader,  and  Melvin  Bautista.  head  of  the 
Navajo  survey  office,  are  proud  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  last  14  months,  and  of 
the  cooperation  between  BLM.  the  Navajo 
Nation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA). 

"The  people  I  talked  to  in  Washington 
were  amazed  at  the  area  we  have  that  is  un- 
surveyed. about  25.000  square  miles,  and  I 
think  that  revelation  gave  us  the  push  we 
needed.  "  Mr.  Bautista  said. 

Mr.  Bautista  reiterated  the  theme  of  eco- 
nomic development  that  will  be  spurred  by 
the  survey,  as  did  Genevieve  Denetsone,  as- 
sistant area  real  property  management  offi- 
cer for  the  BIA  at  Window  Rock. 

"There  is  very  little  Navajo  private  sector, 
and  unemployment  on  the  reservation  is 
high."  she  said.  "Most  dollars  flow  off  the 
reservation.  Through  this  survey,  we  have 
the  opportunity  for  prioritising  resource  de- 
velopment. We  will  be  able  to  develop  infra- 
structures to  support  communities,  and  that 
would  enhance  development  and  help 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  vigerous  Navajo  pri- 
vate sector." 

There's  no  question  that  energy-rich  areas 
of  the  reservation  are  targeted  for  sur\'eying 
first.  Daniel  Bryan,  a  Navajo  surveyor,  dug 
into  the  earth  to  place  a  28-inch  long  survey 
monument  and  struck  solid  coal  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface. 

Jones  Curtiss,  another  Navajo  surveyor 
and  graduate  of  Monterey  Peninsula  Col- 
lege in  California,  said  he  is  proud  of  the 
work  being  done. 

"I  see  this  as  more  than  job.  I  see  it  as 
being  a  part  of  history,"  he  said.  "This  land 
has  remained  unsurveyed  since  th.;  Navajo 
reservation  was  created  115  years  ago.  These 
survey  monuments  were  setting  today  will 
still  be  serving  their  purpose  115  years  into 
the  future.  I  feel  good  about  what  we're 
doing." 

Andrew  Murphy,  a  Na\'ajo  who  works 
with  Curtiss  and  BLM  crew  chief  Jim 
Werdel.  is  a  surveyor  during  the  week  and  a 
bull  rider  in  area  rodeos  on  weekends. 

"I  lived  in  Phoenix  seven  years  when  I  was 
in  college  and  working  for  a  private  engi- 
neering firm  "  he  said.  "I'd  rather  be  survey- 
ing this  land  than  surveying  runways  at  Sky 
Harbor  Airport. ' 

"Do  you  know. "  Mr.  Murphy  asked,  "that 
the  official  plat  of  these  surveys  will  carry 
the  Navajo  Nation  seal  on  the  north  arrow' 
and  that  the  monument  caps  we'll  be  get- 
ting soon  will  also  bear  the  likeness  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  seal?  That  means  a  great 
deal  to  us  Navajos."* 
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A  CONGRESS  IN  MOURNING 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  a  delegation  from 
Congress  will  travel  to  Marietta.  Ga., 
to  attend  a  memorial  service  for  our 
late  colleague,  Larry  McDonald,  a 
victim  of  the  brutal  Soviet  downing  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  The 
ironic  death  of  Representative 
McDonald,  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
Members  with  regard  to  the  gulag  of 
Soviet  oppression,  deepens  the  initial 
shock  into  a  more  acute  realization 
internationally  of  the  critical  implica- 
tions of  this  tragedy. 

Events  transpiring  from  the  Soviet 
attack  have  augmented  world  disre- 
spect and  repulsion  for  that  nation 
which  has  displayed  a  total  disregard 
for  human  life.  Soviet  responses  to  the 
whole  affair  have  been  void  of  concern 
for  international  peace,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme of  shifting  blame  upon  its  vic- 
tims. As  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  has 
said.  Soviet  answers  and  excuses  have 
been  "totally  unacceptable." 

As  we  are  united  in  our  denounce- 
ment of  this  despicable  act.  and  in  our 
sympathy  with  the  victims'  families, 
the  strength  of  our  unity  must  be  vig- 
orously proclaimed  to  the  Soviets  as 
evidence  that  we  will  not  stand  idly  by 
while  they  inflict  warlike  offensives  on 
innocent  U.S.  citizens. 

The  defense  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration  has  long  realized  the 
Soviet  goal  of  world  domination,  and 
the  Communist  intent  to  gain  such 
dominance  as  quickly  and  effectively 
as  possible  when  there  appear  to  be 
vulnerabilities  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  atrocities  of  Poland  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  now  the  barbaric  de- 
struction of  a  civilian  airliner,  justify 
the  "peace  through  strength"  philoso- 
phy toward  deterrence  of  the  Soviet 
quest. 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington  from 
the  district  work  period,  I  joined  with 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Congressman 
Gekas,  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  simi- 
lar in  content  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 353.  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House  yesterday.  The  text  of  my 
own  resolution  is  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  160— Con- 
demning THE  Soviet  Union  Attack  on 
KAL  Flight  007 

Whereas,  in  the  predawn  hours  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1983.  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007, 
a  Boeing  747  with  240  passengers  and  29 
crew  members  on  board,  was  shot  down  by  a 
Soviet-piloted  SU  15  warplane  over  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  near  international  waters,  kill- 
ing all  passengers  and  crew  on  board: 

Whereas  61  passengers  on  board  KAL  007 
were  Americans,  including  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Larry  P.  McDonald; 
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Whereas  the  Soviet  military  tracked  the 
flight  of  KAL  007  for  more  than  two  hours 
as  the  plane  accidentally  veered  from  its  in- 
tended flight  path  and  crossed  into  Soviet 
air  space  over  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula, 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Sakhalin 
Island; 

Whereas  transcripts  of  the  communica- 
tions between  the  Soviet  pilot  and  his 
ground  commander  explicitly  demonstrate 
that  the  Soviets  made  no  efforts  to  let  the 
civilian  flight  know  that  it  was  off-course  or 
to  warn  it  of  an  impending  attack: 

Whereas  this  is  the  second  unprovoked 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  interna- 
tional civilian  aircraft  in  five  years: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
admit  for  several  days  after  the  incident 
that  its  warplane  had  shot  down  the  KAL 
civilian  flight: 

Whereas  after  international  opinion  and 
stark  proof  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to 
admit  to  the  civilian  attack  the  Soviets 
maintained  that  it  is  within  their  right  to 
shoot  down,  without  warning,  any  interna- 
tional civilian  airliner  that  accidentally 
strays  into  Soviet  airspace: 

Whereas  the  entire  world  has  reacted  with 
revulsion  and  disl)elief  at  the  savageness 
and  brutality  of  the  Soviet  murder  of  269  in- 
nocent civilians  near  international  waters: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  inter- 
national pleas,  has  refused  to  allow  any  out- 
side group  or  country  to  assist  in  the  search 
efforts  to  find  any  wreckage  or  bodies  from 
the  downed  KAL  flight  by  continuing  to  cite 
the  absolutely  inviolate  nature  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritory, no  matter  what  the  circumstance: 

Whereas  these  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  clearly  indicate  to  the  entire  world 
their  lack  of  humanity  or  honest  desires  for 
a  peaceful  international  community,  and 
further  puts  the  world  on  notice  of  Soviet 
global  intentions:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  attacks  on  internation- 
al civilian  airlines  are  to  be  denounced  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  attack  on  Korea  Air 
Lines  flight  007  and  the  murder  of  the  269 
himian  beings  on  k)oard  is  to  be  condemned 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  supports  the  ac- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
before  the  world  community  to  admit  its  li- 
ability and  responsibility  for  this  murderous 
deed  and  offer  recompense  to  its  victims  and 
guarantees  to  the  world  that  the  safety  of 
civilian  airlines  will  not  be  violated  in  the 
future.* 
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of  events  leading  to  the  loss  of  269  in- 
nocent lives.  One  thing,  however,  is 
perfectly  clear.  The  military  powers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  responsible  for 
taking  the  lives  of  269  innocent  civil- 
ians who  posed  no  threat  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  taking  of 
so  many  lives,  in  such  fashion  can  only 
be  described  as  coldblooded  murder. 

The  Soviet  Union  believes  269  inno- 
cent lives  are  meaningless  when  com- 
pared to  the  security  of  the  state.  The 
Soviet  leaders  refuse  to  accept  respon- 
sibility or  apologize  for  their  barba- 
rous act,  believing  they  acted  in  a  ra- 
tional manner,  and  that  other  coun- 
tries would  act  in  the  same  way.  I  can 
only  say  that  this  Soviet  philosophy  is 
totally  backward.  Governments  are 
created  for  the  protection  of  the 
people,  not  the  other  way  around.  In- 
nocent lives  are  not  expendable  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  off  all 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  by  all  civilized 
peoples  and  nations  to  put  the  Soviets 
on  notice  that  their  actions  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  civilized  world.  As  long 
as  one  nation  believes  innocent  lives 
are  expendable  in  the  name  of  nation- 
al security,  none  of  us  is  safe. 

I  know  that  the  residents  of  the  15th 
District  of  Texas  join  me  in  extending 
sincerest  sympathy  to  the  friends  and 
families  of  all  whose  lives  were  so  bru- 
tally taken  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
memory  of  the  269  who  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Soviets,  it  is  imperative 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  take 
action  to  put  the  Soviet  leadership  and 
the  Soviet  people  on  notice  that  such 
action  is  not  acceptable  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Due  to  recent  abdominal  surgery 
and  physician's  orders  to  limit  my  ac- 
tivities, I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
be  on  the  floor  to  vote  in  support  of 
the  resolution.  Had  I  been  here  I 
would  have  voted  for  passage.* 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 


IMI 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TfTXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  first  learning  that  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  had  been  shot  out  of 
the  skies  by  a  Soviet  jet  fighter,  with  a 
tragic  loss  of  269  innocent  lives,  I  have 
been  following  the  developments  close- 
ly. 

The  more  information  released 
about  the  events  on  the  night  of 
Augu.st  31,  1983,  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  we  will  never  know  the  full  chain 
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The  goals  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Pro- 
fessional and  Business  Women's  Club 
have  been  admirably  achieved  and 
many  businesses  have  benefited  from 
their  efforts.  The  city  of  Walnut 
Creek  has  profited  greatly  from  the 
club's  service  projects,  philanthropic 
efforts,  and  civic  activities. 

Over  the  past  50  years  the  club  has 
contributed  to  a  variety  of  worthwhile 
causes  and  projects,  including  food 
baskets  for  the  needy,  the  War  Relief 
Fund,  the  American-Hungarian  Relief 
Fund,  assistance  to  the  Alexander 
Lindsey  Museum,  Battered  Women's 
Alternatives,  scholarships.  Walnut 
Creek  Youth  Athletics  Association, 
and  a  host  of  other  endeavors. 

The  membership  has  grown  steadily 
over  the  years  and  now  reflects  repre- 
sentation from  health  services,  educa- 
tion, law,  banking,  retail,  communica- 
tions, consultants,  accounting,  and 
many  other  businesses. 

The  Walnut  Creek  Professional  and 
Business  Women's  Club  achievements 
in  community  participation  are  out- 
standing. These  women  have  helped 
Walnut  Creek  develop  and  grow 
toward  its  potential,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  the  work  of  this  club  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.* 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  WALNUT  CREEK  PROFES- 
SIONAL AND  BUSINESS 
WOMEN'S  CLUB 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  rise  to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
the  Walnut  Creek  Professional  and 
Business  Women's  Club  on  the  cele- 
bration of  its  50th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

At  a  luncheon  on  September  14, 
1933.  20  Walnut  Creek  business- 
women met  to  "be  an  organized  effort 
for  the  good  of  this  community  and  to 
create  a  friendly  spirit  and  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  business- 
women of  Walnut  Creek." 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  NATIONAL 
HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 
m  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions of  our  Hispanic  brothers 
and  sisters  throughout  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  America  would  not 
have  developed  to  its  fullest  were  it 
not  for  the  strength  of  the  Hispanic 
community  as  demonstrated  by  the 
leadership  of  the  United  Farmworkers 
founding  president,  Cesar  Chavez,  or 
former  longtime  MALDEF  president, 
Vilma  Martinez. 

By  applying  the  principles  of  self- 
help,  hard  work,  and  compassion  for 
all  people,  Hispanics  have  forged  land- 
mark changes  in  our  Nation's  laws.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  and  executive 
policies.  To  cite  just  a  few  of  these 
gains,  I  recall  the  positive  influence  of 
Hispanic  Americans  in  promoting  the 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  and  its 
1981  amendments,  and  the  1973  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act. 
Further  accomplishments  include  His- 
panic involvement  in  the  creation  of 
affirmative  action  programs,  in  ex- 
tending opportunities  and  services  in 
higher  education,  and  in  public  school 
programs  for  child  nutrition.  Hispanic 
Americans  have  also  played  an  impor- 


tant role  in  providing  for  the  equitable 
delivery  of  services  through  Legal  Aid 
Societies,  community  development 
block  grants.  HUD  low-interest  reha- 
bilitation loans  and  rental  assistance, 
public  health  services,  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

Quite  obviously,  there  must  be  many 
more  Hispanic  Americans  elected  to 
local.  State,  and  Federal  offices  in 
order  to  achieve  true  representation  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  The 
congressional  Hispanic  caucus  has 
long  promoted  the  active  participation 
of  Hispanic  Americans  to  affect  public 
policy.  In  recent  years,  it  has  been 
gratifying  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Hispanic  citizens  elected 
and  appointed  to  serve  in  public  office. 
This  progress  must  continue. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  have 
been  many  efforts  to  dismantle  pro- 
grams or  rescind  laws  advocated  for 
and  by  Hispanics.  In  addition,  those  of 
us  committed  to  these  programs  have 
been  forced  to  endure  the  accusations 
of  adversaries  who  would  believe  that 
progress  among  Hispanic  Americans 
has  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
non-Hispanics.  Decries  of  "reverse  dis- 
crimination" and  "favoritism"  can  still 
be  heard.  Despite  this,  many  of  our 
colleagues  continue  to  work  toward  ad- 
vancing the  power,  influence,  and 
progress  of  Hispanic  Americans.  We 
claim  this  goal,  because  we  are  aware 
of  the  intense  poverty  and  sense  of  po- 
litical disenfranchisement  which  has 
for  so  long  been  forced  upon  Hispanic 
Americans.  We  know  that  the  past 
gains  and  achievements  of  a  small 
number  of  individuals  are  not  enough. 
As  we  stake  our  hope  in  future 
progress,  we  seek  strength  in  the  unity 
of  purpose. 

Throughout  my  tenure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  as  the  former 
mayor  of  Santa  Ana,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  Hispanic  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  church,  small 
business,  and  service  organizations.  I 
have  personally  come  to  know  and  re- 
spect Hispanic  womens'  advocates, 
barrio  leaders,  veterans,  armed  service 
personnel,  executives,  volunteers, 
youths,  and  seniors.  The  inexhaustible 
dedication  of  these  individuals  and 
their  affiliate  organizations  deserve 
our  greatest  esteem. 

I  reflect  fondly  on  the  significant  in- 
sight that  Hispanic  Americans  have 
contributed  in  our  national  affairs. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  our  po- 
litical system  works  by  affecting  posi- 
tive change.  Hispanic  Americans  have 
restored  hope  in  the  ability  of  our 
children  to  succeed  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, they  have  given  relief  to  the 
needy,  and  they  have  inspired  our 
faith  in  the  future.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week  and  in 
tribute  to  Hispanic  Americans.* 
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BIRMINGHAM  REMEMBERS 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 


OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  today  a  bomb  exploded  in 
the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Bir- 
mingham, killing  four  little  girls,  and 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
on  the  racial  strife  in  Alabama.  Denise 
McNair,  Carole  Robertson,  Cynthia 
Wesley,  and  Addie  Mae  Collins  were 
innocent  victims  of  the  tension  that 
characterized  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, and  their  deaths  helped  open 
the  eyes  of  our  Nation  to  the  need  for 
justice  and  equality  for  all. 

An  editorial   in  the  September   11, 
1983,  Birmingham  News  speaks  of  that 
city's  remembrance  of  the  past  and 
hope  for  the  future. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Bombing 
The  bombing.  No  one  from  Birmingham 
need  ask  What  bombing?  We  know,  all  of  us. 
what  bombing. 

Twenty  years  ago  next  Thursday,  it  hap- 
pened. At  10:19  a.m.,  Sept.  15.  1963,  a 
Sunday,  the  dynamite  bomb  exploded  at  the 
16th  Street  Baptist  Church.  It  killed  four 
young  black  girls  who  were  in  a  basement 
dressing  room. 

The  names  of  those  girls  should  be  impor- 
tant to  us  all.  They  were:  Denise  McNair.  11, 
and  Carole  Robertson,  Cynthia  Wesley  and 
Addie  Mae  Collins,  all  14.  They  would  have 
been  in  their  30s  now,  perhaps  married  and 
with  children  of  their  own— children  ap- 
proaching their  own  ages  that  day  when  the 
bombing  happened. 

But  the  bombing  did  happen.  It  killed 
them.  They  are  dead  and  the  bombing,  iron- 
ically, lives  on. 

It  lives,  however  much  we  might  have 
tried  to  ignore  or  forget  it,  rationalize  it  or 
explain  it  away.  It  lives  on  because  it  killed 
four  innocent  girls  and  became  a  symbol  of 
the  bitter  result  of  racial  hatred. 

As  a  symbol  it  became  ever  more  potent, 
even  as  the  act  itself  was  shown  impotent. 
Birmingham  became  "Bombingham"  to 
much  of  the  world  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment used  this  city  as  a  foil  to  advance  its 
own  principles  before  the  rest  of  the  nation 
and  indeed  the  world. 

That  the  principles  of  civil  righU  should 
have  been  advanced  is  unquestionable:  that 
this  city  should  have  suffered,  and  still  suf- 
fers, the  stain  of  villainy  is  another  matter. 
For  the  bombing  should  stand  as  more 
than  a  symbol  of  racial  hatred.  There  was. 
and  is.  more  to  it  than  that. 

Those  who  set  the  bomb  were  part  of  it, 
part  of  Birmingham.  But  so  were  those  who 
died  a  part  of  Birmingham.  Birmingham 
was  police  dogs  and  fire  hoses:  but  Birming- 
ham was  also  those  who  believed  enough  in 
what  they  were  doing  to  face  the  dogs  and 
hoses.  And  Birmingham  was  a  larger  white 
community  that  recoiled  in  disgust  from  the 
confrontations  that  divided  the  community, 
a  city  that  changed  its  form  of  government 
in  the  midst  of  chaos  in  an  attempt— too 
late,  perhaps,  but  still  an  honest  attempt- 
to  change  the  entire  direction  in  which  Bir- 
mingham was  moving.  The  commissioners 
who  preached  racial  intolerance  were  re- 
moved—not by  the  Justice  Department,  not 
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by  the  federal  courts,  but  by  Birmingham 
itself— and  replaced  by  a  moderate  mayor 
and  council  who  served  their  charter  val- 
iantly. 

Birmingham  indeed  has  changed  itself  in 
more  than  the  form  of  its  government.  And 
that,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  bombing. 

Birmingham  was  a  bi-racial  Community 
Affairs  Committee  before  such  groups 
became  standard  for  many  cities.  Birming- 
ham was  leading  white  citizens  working 
behind  the  scenes  to  bring  harmony  in  place 
of  hatred.  Birmingham  was  black  citizens 
willing  to  swallow  their  hurt  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  city. 

And  Birmingham  is  now  what  it  is— not 
perfect  to  be  sure,  but  still  trying  honestly 
to  make  things  right— in  great  measure  be- 
cause of  the  bombing.  As  Police  Chief 
Arthur  Deutsch  wrote  in  a  recent  letter  to 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  in  com- 
menting on  an  article  recalling  the  bombing. 
"Birmingham  is  maturing,  and  because  of 
those  deaths  has  become  a  better  place.  The 
heat  from  that  blast  seared  many  hearts- 
some  forever,  but.  as  in  most  explosions, 
there  was  much  light  produced. ' 

The  fact  of  the  bombing  has  been  some- 
thing, as  much  as  possible,  to  forgive  and 
forget.  The  1977  conviction  of  Robert 
Chambliss  for  his  part  in  the  bombing  was 
of  course  significant  and  only  right  in  its 
rendering  of  justice,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  other  convictions  may  someday 
follow— if  not  in  the  courts,  at  least  in  the 
judgments  of  history.  But  the  fact  of  the 
bombing,  in  itself,  is  done  and  over  and  can 
never  be  changed.  As  an  isolated  act,  it  pales 
beside  the  car  bombs  of  Beirut  and  North- 
em  Ireland  and  the  other  acts  of  terrorism 
which  have  become  all  to  common  in  the 
world. 

The  bombing  as  a  symbol— a  symbol  of 
the  wrongness  of  hatred,  and  of  how  a  city 
can  change  itself— ought  to  be  kept  by  us 
all,  however.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  per- 
manent reminder  of  the  wrong  that  can 
happen  and  of  the  right  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  men  of  good  will. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  bombing, 
the  fact  of  it  and  the  symbolism  of  it,  it  is 
perhaps  time  to  consider  whether  we  as  a 
community  ought  to  commemorate  what 
happened.  At  present,  the  only  memorials 
are  at  the  church  itself— a  stained  glass 
window  (presented  by  the  people  of  Wales) 
and  a  brass  plaque  that  implores.  'May  men 
learn  to  replace  bitterness  and  violence  with 
love  and  understanding." 

There  should  be  more  than  that.  Because 
we  should  understand  better  all  of  what  the 
bombing  meant,  the  effect  it  has  had  on  us 
and  the  effect  it  ought  to  have  on  us  in  the 
future,  there  should  be  more  than  that. 

For  the  bombing  was.  is  and  always  will  be 
a  part  of  us,  a  part  of  Birmingham.  We 
ought  never  to  allow  outselves  to  forget 
what  it  taught  us.  .   ^  „ 

If  Birmingham's  very  name  is  to  be  mdell- 
bly  written  in  the  minds  of  millions  as  a 
symbol  of  the  struggle  for  civil  rights,  why 
cant  Birminghamians  build  a  living  memo- 
rial to  our  own  unique  place  in  that  drama 
and  to  the  larger  lessons  for  all  mankind  of 
the  corrosive  power  of  racism  and  hatred 
and  the  healing  power  of  love  and  justice? 

In  truth.  Birmingham  itself  is  a  memorial 
to  some  of  the  most  important  events  and 
days  in  our  nation's  history.  Why  not  say  so, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  but  in  a  spirit  of 
hope? 

To  help  accompish  the  goals  stated 
in    that    editorial,    the    Birmingham 
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News  has  established  a  fund  called 
The  Memorial  Fund  for  the  Children, 
through  AmSouth  Bank.  This  fund 
will  not  be  used  for  granite  and  glass 
commemorations,  but  for  a  living  me- 
morial to  the  power  of  love  and  jus- 
tice. Through  no  specific  plans  have 
been  made  yet  for  the  use  of  the  fund, 
many  ideas  are  being  discussed:  An  en- 
dowed professorship  at  one  or  more  of 
Birmingham's  colleges,  and  a  Center 
for  Civil  Rights  Studies  are  two  possi- 
bilities. The  city  of  Birmingham  is  in- 
vestigating the  establishment  of  a 
Civil  Rights  Museum.  All  of  these  are 
ideas  whose  times  have  come,  in  a  city 
that  has  learned  and  continues  to 
learn  from  its  past,  and  that  looks 
toward  the  future  with  a  great  deal  of 
hope  and  pride.* 


WINDSOR,  CONN.:  350  YEARS 
YOUNG 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNEUY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
September  the  town  of  Windsor, 
Conn.,  commemorates  its  350th  anni- 
versary. Windsor  claims  the  distinc- 
tion ais  Connecticut's  first  permanent 
settlement  and  can  be  credited  with 
contributing  to  much  of  the  State's 
early  history.  In  1633,  Windsor  encom- 
passed an  area  of  over  600  square 
miles  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
from  which  20  other  Connecticut 
towns  would  later  emerge. 

Windsor  was  first  discovered  in  1614 
by  a  Dutch  sea  captain,  Adrien  Block, 
who  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  River 
from  New  Amsterdam— now  known  as 
New  York— where  he  found  an  Indian 
village  at  the  present  site  of  Windsor. 
But  it  was  not  for  19  years,  in  1633, 
that  the  first  permanent  settlers  ar- 
rived from  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
led  by  Lt.  William  Holmes.  These  pil- 
grims were  later  to  be  joined  by  Puri- 
tans who  found  their  way  to  Windsor 
from  England  in  1635. 

During  Windsor's  first  few  years  as  a 
community,  no  formal  governmental 
institutions  existed.  Instead,  the  set- 
tlement relied  on  the  cooperation  of 
its  citizens  and  upon  the  authority  of 
leaders  from  church  organizations  and 
schools.  It  operated  according  to  tradi- 
tional customs  rather  than  through 
laws. 

However,  as  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities  of  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield  developed,  so  too  did  the 
need  for  a  civil  government.  Thus,  in 
1636  the  three  towns  established  a 
commission  in  order  to  hold  a  meeting. 
Windsor's  Robert  Ludlow  presided 
over  this  meeting  as  the  General 
Court's  elected  President,  thereby  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  State  Gover- 
nor. It  was  Ludlow  and  this  court  who 
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would  be  ultimately  responsible  for  in- 
stituting Connecticut's  famed  "blue 
laws"  which  sought  to  regulate  behav- 
ior on  the  sabbath.  From  these  meet- 
ings also  emerged  the  Fundamental 
Orders  of  Connecticut,  a  document 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Connecti- 
cut's founding  and  later  to  be  used  as 
a  model  for  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  general  court,  as  the  State  Leg- 
islature was  initially  called,  pro- 
claimed the  right  of  each  town  to  self- 
government.  Windsor  organized  a  se- 
lectman type  of  government  which 
later  evolved  into  the  council-manage- 
rial form  of  local  government  which 
exists  in  Windsor  today. 

Windsor,  over  its  350  year  history, 
has  witnessed  much  progress  and 
change,  yet  it  has  long  been  estab- 
lished as  a  model  community  in  Con- 
necticut. Beginning  with  its  founding 
in  1633,  and  continuing  through  to  the 
present,  the  residents  of  Windsor  have 
always  exemplified  a  strong  sense  of 
community  and  pride  in  their  accom- 
plishments. This  spirit,  which  was  kin- 
dled in  colonial  times,  still  exists 
today,  as  Windsor  continues  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  its  25,000 
citizens.  Windsor  is  a  dynamic  commu- 
nity whose  rich  history  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  benefit  of  all  those  who 
reside  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

I  am  honored  to  congratulate  Wind- 
sor on  the  350th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  and  to  share  my  exuberance 
in  their  celebration  of  this  event.* 


September  15,  1983 


September  15,  1983 


RECOGNITION  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATES'  SHCHARANSKY  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15.  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  recognition  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  who  has  today 
reached  the  half-way  point  in  his  cruel 
and  unjust  sentence  of  13  years  in 
Soviet  prisons.  Shcharansky's  sen- 
tence contradicts  even  minimum  inter- 
national standards  of  justice;  he 
sought  only  to  work  and  speak  out  for 
the  right  of  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  the  right  to  live  out  the  lives  of 
their  forefathers.  It  is,  then,  our  duty 
today  to  restate  our  outrage  at  this 
continued  moral  travesty.  I  commend 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  for  his  recognition 
and  designation  of  September  15  as 
"Shcharansky  Day  "  in  New  York 
State  and  hope  that  his  leadership  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  becomes  a 
model  for  all  public  officials. 

Today  I  repeat  the  facts  of  Shcha- 
ransky's saga  as  I  will  continue  to  do 
until  this  wrong  has  been  righted.  Our 
pressure  must  remain  undaunted  be- 
cause our  determination  continues  to 
be  resolute. 

On  March  15,  1977,  the  Soviet  KGB 
arrested  the  then-29-year-old  Russian 


Jew.  His  arrest  was  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  confrontations  with  Soviet 
authorities.  Five  years  earlier,  Shchar- 
ansky—who  had  studied  computer 
technology  and  its  application  to 
chess— had  applied  to  Israel.  His  appli- 
cation was  denied  on  what  many 
regard  as  spurious  grounds— "national 
security".  But  the  technology  to  which 
he  had  access  was  primitive,  widely 
known  and,  by  now  dated.  In  July 
1974,  he  sought  to  marry  his  fiancee 
on  the  eve  of  her  departure  to  Israel. 
A  religious  ceremony  was  conducted 
after  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain 
formal  state  approval. 

After  a  1977  Soviet  television  broad- 
cast labeled  him  and  others  as  'Sol- 
diers of  Zionism, "  Shcharansky  coura- 
geously began  a  series  of  legal  at- 
tempts to  demonstrate  that  Soviet  au- 
thorities had  broken  their  own  laws 
which  prohibit  anti-Semitism  and 
slander.  He  took  authorities  to  the 
People's  Court. 

Shcharansky  also  had  the  courage  to 
take  seriously  the  Soviet  Union's  legal 
obligations  under  the  Helsinki  accords. 
He.  along  with  several  other  dissi- 
dents, joined  together  to  form  a  public 
action  group  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Taking  the  Soviet  provisions 
of  law  guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech 
seriously,  he  began  to  serve  as  unoffi- 
cial spokesman  for  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion movement. 

Soon  after  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Helsinki  Watchdog  Committee  in 

1976,  the  KGB  increased  their  pres- 
sure against  him.  Beginning  in  March 

1977,  Shcharansky  was  held  under 
constant  KGB  guard  with  six  to  eight 
agents  following  him,  under  full-time 
surveillance. 

Shcharansky  was  arrested  on  March 
15,  1977,  and,  after  almost  16  months 
held  incommunicado,  Shcharansky 
was  tried  on  July  10.  Charged  with 
treason  and  espionage,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to  13 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky's 6' 2  years  of  sentence  he  has 
suffered  from  brutal  conditions  and  a 
hunger  strike  that  recently  brought 
him  to  near  death.  The  movement  he 
so  poignantly  symbolizes  has  suffered 
a  similarly  tragic  recent  history. 

Emigration  for  Soviet  Jews  is  now  at 
a  trickle  and  anti-Semitic  activities  by 
Soviet  authorities  have  been  on  the 
rise.  I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues  to 
continue  to  bolster  the  unshaken  com- 
mitment of  Soviet  Jews:  a  spirit  well 
symbolized  in  the  brave  words  of 
Shcharansky's  wife.  Avital: 

Over  the  tootsleps  of  the  jailers  and  over 
the  clane  of  the  iron  gates  being  shut 
closed,  we  can  hear  the  call  of  our  prisoners 
in  Soviet  Russia:  "Next  Year  in  Jerusalem! 
Next  year  in  Jerusalem!"* 


COMMENDING  CAPT.  GEORGE  L. 
DUPOUY  UPON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  HIS  RETIREMENT 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  George  L.  Dupouy  of  the 
Concord  Police  Department  has  served 
his  coirununity  with  great  dedication 
and  distinction,  and  is  deserving  of 
special  recognition  and  the  highest 
commerdritions  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  retirer'ient. 

Captain  Dupouy  joined  the  Concord 
Police  Department  on  May  1.  1952,  as 
a  police  officer,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant  in  1955,  was  elevated 
to  lieutenant  in  1960,  and  was  assigned 
as  a  cap'iain  in  1963. 

He  has,  over  the  years,  commanded 
all  divisions  of  the  department  and 
guided  tJ;_'  department  in  its  growth 
from  a  complement  of  7  men  to  the 
126-man  department  it  is  today. 

Captain  Duoouy  was  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  Concord 
PoliCf  Association  and  served  as  its 
president  in  1957. 

As  a  n.ember  of  the  military  police 
during  World  War  II,  he  served  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  9th  Army, 
in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germa- 
ny, and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ♦he  people  of  Concord 
are  fortunate  to  have  been  served  by  a 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  stature 
of  Capt.  George  L.  Dupouy,  through 
whose  efforts  that  community  has 
been  made  a  safer  and  more  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in 
honoring  Captain  Dupouy  for  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  law 
enforcement  and  to  the  people  of  Con- 
cord.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereas,  in  all  those  years  he  has  been 
Isolated  from  his  wife  and  family  and  has 
gone  on  a  four  month  hunger  strike  to  pro- 
test his  isolation  which  resulted  in  the  seri- 
ous deterioration  of  his  health:  and 

Whereas.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a 
symbol  of  all  prisoners  of  conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas.  Soviet  law  makes  it  possible  for 
a  prisoner  to  be  released  after  the  comple- 
tion of  half  of  his  sentence  and  this  will  fall 
on  September  15th. 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Mario  M.  Cuomo,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  do  hereby 
proclaim  September  15,  1983 

ANATOLY  SCHCHARANSKY  DAY  in 
New  York  State  and  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Yuri  Andropov  to  re- 
lease Anatoly  Shcharansky  from  prison  so 
that  he  may  rejoin  his  wife  in  Israel. 

I  ask  all  citizens  of  our  state  to  use  this  oc- 
casion to  write  to  President  Andropov  to 
appeal  to  him  to  free  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
as  well  as  all  other  prisoners  of  conscience 
whom  he  symbolizes. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  I>resident 
Andropov  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  plight  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  his  family  as  well  as 
to  the  plight  of  other  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union.* 
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legislation  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  House.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 


H.R.  1036.  THE  COMMUNITY 
RENEWAL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


WRITE  TO  PRESIDENT  ANDRO- 
POV TO  SEEK  THE  RELEASE 
OF  MR.  SHCHARANSKY 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
*  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  6 '/a  years  of  imprisonment  for 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  who  is  serving  a 
13-year  sentence  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Governor  Cuomo  of  New  York  has 
made  the  following  proclamation 
urging  the  release  of  Mr.  Shcharansky 
and  all  prisoners  of  conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  write  to  President  Andropov 
to  seek  the  release  of  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky. 

Proclamation 
Whereas.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been 
in  prison  for  sis  and  one-half  years:  and 


HON.  FORTNEY  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  voic- 
ing support  for  H.R.  1036,  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Employment  Act.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  a  senior  Member  of  my 
State's  delegation  has  put  many  hours 
of  work  into  this  effort,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  long  overdue. 

I  am  tired  of  the  Presidents  procla- 
mations that  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
recovery.  Labor  Day  1983  brought 
news  of  still  high  unemployment 
rates,  and  the  necessity  for  legislation 
such  as  H.R.  1036  remains  critical. 

This  bill  will  provide  job  opportuni- 
ties to  unemployed  workers  in  high 
unemployment  areas  through  grants 
to  local  governments  for  labor  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  repair  of  public  fa- 
cilities, conservation  of  public  lands, 
and  for  public  safety  activities.  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  long  recog- 
nized the  need  to  maintain  our  infra- 
structure and  to  conserve  our  public 
lands.  For  many  years,  and  certainly 
since  the  passage  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill,  again  with  the  senior 
Member  of  California's  delegation  as  a 
leader,  we  have  recognized  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  entire  Nation,  that 
each  and  every  American  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  job.  Jobs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  jobs  are  what  America  needs, 
not  more  administration  rhetoric.  This 
bill  is  a  good  start— a  needed  start.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
*  Ms.    FERRARO.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
this   day   exactly   6V2   years   ago,   the 
gates   of   Chistopol   Prison  closed  on 
Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Since  then  Shcharansky  has  en- 
dured hunger,  brutality,  and  separa- 
tion from  his  family— all  for  the 
crimes  of  speaking  out  on  Soviet  poli- 
cies toward  Jewish  citizens  and  seek- 
ing to  join  his  wife  Avital  in  Israel. 

Soviet  disregard  for  basic  human 
rights— so  shockingly  shown  by  the 
recent  downing  of  a  civilian  passenger 
plane— comes  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  have  taken  a  special  interest 
in  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
ethnic  minorities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

True,  the  Soviets  participate  in 
international  human  rights  fora,  such 
as  the  Madrid  Conference,  and  sign 
their  names  to  human  rights  docu- 
ments. Meanwhile.  Shcharansky  and 
18  other  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science are  imprisoned  and  just  865 
Jews  have  been  permitted  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  this  year. 

I  join  today  with  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo,  who  has  proclaimed  this  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  Day  in  New  York 
State,  and  with  other  Members  of  this 
House  in  urging  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  at  last  release  Shcharansky. 
He  has  served  half  his  term,  he  is 
weakened  by  a  hunger  strike  and  is  in 
failing  health.  It  is  legally  and  morally 
imperative  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
be  freed.* 


EQUITY  CAPITAL  FORMATION 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15.  1983 
*  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  a  myriad  of  bills 
to  spur  capital  formation  have  been 
introduced.  Most  of  these  bills  focus 
on  individual  investors  or  on  the  busi- 
nesses in  need  of  this  capital. 

Substantially  ignored  in  this  process, 
however,  are  the  crucial  financial  in- 
termediaries—the capital  markets 
around  the  country  that  match  inves- 
tors with  businesses.  For  some,  these 
markets  still  work.  But  for  small, 
newer  firms  these  markets  have  failed. 
That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Equity  Capital  Formation  Incentive 
Act  (ECFIA)  of  1983  today. 


IMI 
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New  and  small  firms  searching  for 
needed  capital  complain  of  many  prob- 
lems. Several  legislative  proposals  are 
pending  to  provide  needed  R&D 
funds,  while  others  encourage  the  pro- 
vision of  venture  capital.  But  more 
often  than  not.  emerging  firms  find 
that  funding  for  the  next  stage— com- 
mercialization—is  lacking.  These  firms 
often  need  $2  million  to  $5  million  to 
get  their  manufacturing  of  a  new 
product  off  the  ground. 

Traditionally,  our  economy  has  han- 
dled such  needs.  Firms  wanting  equity 
capital  approached  a  local  stock 
trader— known  as  a  market  maker— 
and  asked  him  to  offer  equity  or  stock 
shares  in  his  firm  through  one  of  the 
stock  markets.  Such  initial  offerings 
usually  raised  $2  million  to  $5  million 
in  shareholder  investments. 

Capital  markets  have  changed.  Now, 
the  number  of  market  makers  is  the 
smallest  ever  in  recent  history.  While 
the  current  surge  in  the  stock  market 
has  increased  the  number  of  securities 
firms  generally,  the  number  of  market 
makers  has  remained  on  the  decline. 
Over  the  past  15  years,  the  number  of 
market  makers  in  the  country  has 
almost  been  cut  in  half.  Today,  13 
States  have  no  market  maker  head- 
quartered within  its  borders,  while  an- 
other 10  States  have  only  one  or  two 
market  makers. 

Like  many  other  industries,  the  se- 
curities industry  has  witnessed  a  con- 
centration of  market  power  in  a  few 
large  firms.  These  firms  are  uninter- 
ested in  doing  the  needed  research  and 
taking  the  needed  risk  to  bring  a  small 
or  new  business  to  the  market  for  cap- 
ital. Therefore,  as  regional  market 
makers  have  decreased  in  number,  so 
too  has  access  to  equity  capital  for 
new  firms.  In  1969,  nearly  700  small 
firms  (worth  $5  million  or  less)  were 
able  to  obtain  capital  by  selling  stock 
to  the  public.  Since  1975.  that  number 
has  dropped  to  an  average  of  20  per 
year. 

Why  are  market  making  incentives 
needed?  Simply  put.  market  making  is 
a  risky  business.  A  market  maker  must 
know  a  firm  well,  for  if  it  brings  the 
firm  to  market,  it  is  bound  to  subse- 
quently repurchase  stock  offered  for 
resale  by  investors  if  no  other  buyer 
can  be  found.  Thus,  market  makers- 
key  links  in  the  chain  of  capital  forma- 
tion— expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of 
being  stuck  with  a  large  investment  in 
unsuccessful  stock  ventures.  That  is 
what  ECFIA  is  all  about. 

ECFIA  would  provide  a  10-year,  tax 
deferred  reserve  for  the  profits  made 
by  securities  firms  and  market  special- 
ists in  the  trading  of  small  business  eq- 
uities. The  reserve  would  allow  these 
firms  to  accumulate  funds  to  cover 
future  losses  in  market-making  activi- 
ties. Taxes  on  the  reserve  would  be  de- 
ferred for  10  years  at  the  maximum— 
though  profits  would  be  liable  to  tax- 
ation whenever  they  are  withdrawn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  study  of  ECFIA  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers (NASD)  suggested  that  it  would 
channel  approximately  $180  million  a 
year  in  capital  to  new  and  small  busi- 
nesses. NASD  also  estimates  this 
would  create  annually  25.000  to  30.000 
jobs  across  the  country.  The  tax  defer- 
ral is  estimated  to  be  $35  million,  or 
only  $1,300  per  job  created  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

When  ECFIA  was  introduced  in  dif- 
ferent forms  in  previous  Congresses,  it 
received  support  of  small  business 
people,  high  technology  firms,  and  se- 
curities firms  across  the  country.  They 
recognized  the  value  of  providing  in- 
centives for  market  making  activities, 
and  the  vital  role  such  activities  could 
play  in  rebuilding  our  economy. 

ECFIA  can  be  an  important  part  of 
an  overall  industrial  policy  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Congress.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  is  an  initial  step  to  spur  cap- 
ital formation  for  productive,  employ- 
ing businesses  that  need  funds  for 
commercialization  and  production.* 


September  15,  1983 


ACID  RAIN 


September  15,  1983 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  previous  conunitments,  I  was  not 
present  and  voting  in  the  House  on 
the  following  matters: 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  I  3 

On  agreeing  to  the  Journal  of 
Monday,  September  12.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3520  that 
sought  to  strike  language  modifying 
authorization  levels  for  nonrehabilita- 
tion  programs— strike  title  IV  of  the 
bill— paired  for. 

On  an  amendment  that  changes  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  low-income 
energy  assistance  to  States,  paired  for. 
As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  worked  to  change 
this  formula  so  that  a  more  equitable 
allocation  of  funding  would  occur. 

On  a  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  3520, 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  with  in- 
structions, paired  for. 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  3520.  paired 
against. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15 

On  agreeing  to  the  Journal  of 
Wednesday.  September  14.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea."« 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  an  ongoing  problem  which  has 
been  debated  in  the  Congress  over  the 
past  5  years.  While  most  of  us  agree 
that  something  must  be  done  to  solve 
the  problems  created  by  acid  rain,  no 
steps  have  been  taken  due  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  Congress  to  move  a  clean 
air  bill. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
will  bring  about  a  temporary  mitiga- 
tion of  this  problem.  This  proposal 
will  add  a  new  section  to  the  Clean 
Lake  Act  and  authorize  $25  million  an- 
nually to  assist  States  in  restoring 
water  quality  which  has  deteriorated 
as  a  result  to  acid  deposition.  My  pro- 
posal will  provide  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  neutralizing  the  acidity  in 
lakes.  These  funds  can  only  be  used 
for  the  actual  materials  and  work  in- 
volved with  the  neutralization  and  will 
not  subsidize  any  ongoing  field  work. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
only  a  temporary  solution  and  future 
legislation  which  would  control  emis- 
sions is  necessary.  However.  Federal 
assistance  is  essential.  In  Massachu- 
setts, 82  percent  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  tested  have  proved  sensitive  to 
acid  rain.  Fish  loss  has  been  docu- 
mented and  entire  species  of  fish  have 
disappeared.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  current  loss  due  to  fisheries  damage 
in  New  York  and  New  England  is  be- 
tween $20-$50  million.  This  is  small 
when  compared  to  the  potential  loss 
which  could  occur  in  our  aquatic  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  take  action 
to  bring  this  problem  under  control, 
we  take  the  chance  of  losing  one  of 
our  most  valuable  natural  resources.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  midpoint  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's  prison  term.  His  health  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  poor  condition,  there  is 
no  sign  that  he  is  about  to  be  released, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  his  fellow 
Soviet  Jews  continues. 

Yet,  this  should  be  looked  upon  as 
more  than  a  moment  of  sorrowful 
meditation.  It  should  be.  instead, 
viewed  as  a  moment  to  celebrate  the 
strength  and  courage  of  this  brave  in- 


dividual. His  continued  survival  is  sym- 
bolic of  his  victory  over  those  who 
would  break  his  spirit.  He  is  the  one 
who  is  winning,  not  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

The  present  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  it  cannot  eliminate  those  brave 
dissidents  who  oppose  them  by  putting 
them  in  prison  or  mental  wards.  They 
will  not  be  silenced.  Never  again  will 
Soviet  Jews  be  forgotten  or  ignored. 
Those  of  as  who  are  remembering  men 
like  Anatoly  Shcharansky  will  see  to 
that.  We  will  help  him  in  his  fight. 

There  is  a  bravery  and  a  spirit 
within  the  dissident  community  that 
goes  beyond  even  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  There  is  nothing 
they  can  do  that  will  change  this.  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  is  living  proof  of 
this  strength  and  determination.  I 
pause  today  not  to  mourn  him.  but  to 
celebrate  in  his  continuing  victory.* 
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this  year.  In  1979.  more  Soviet  Jews 
emigrated  each  day  than  have  been 
permitted  to  leave  in  any  month  this 
year. 

We  must  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  open  wider  that  door  to  free- 
dom, and  to  help  the  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science. On  this  day  I  am  writing 
President  Reagan  urging  his  personal 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  and  to  Yuriy  Andropov 
demanding  that  he  order  the  immedi- 
ate release  of  this  innocent  victim  of 
persecution. 

I  request  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  this  important  effort.  We  must  do 
more  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  and 
other  Prisoners  of  Conscience  and  for 
all  Soviet  Jews  desiring  their  freedom. 
Please  make  a  personal  plea  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  to  Yuri  Andropov. 

Many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  are 
looking  to  us  for  support.* 
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WORLD  SERIES  DRAWS  NEAR 


THIS  IS  SHCHARANSKY  DAY- 
ACT  FOR  FREEDOM 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  DAY 


IMI 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York,  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  has  pro- 
claimed this  day.  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber   15,    1983,    Anatoly    Shcharansky 

Day. 

The  Governor's  action  was  taken  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  today 
marks  the  half-way  point  in  the  harsh 
13-year  prison  sentence  inflicted  upon 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  an  innocent 
victim  of  the  Soviet  Union's  anti-Se- 
mitic persecution.  For  6y2  years  this 
courageous  prisoner  of  conscience  had 
endured  constant  harassment.  For  the 
past  18  months,  the  KGB,  the  Soviet 
secret  police,  has  attempted  to  extract 
a  confession  from  Shcharansky  that 
the  Jewish  emigration  movement  does 
not  exist.  But,  despite  suffering  physi- 
cal deterioration,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky persist  in  declaring  the  truth: 
Thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  are  seeking 
the  freedom  to  practice  their  religion 
in  the  country  of  their  choice. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  an  offical  con- 
gressional visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
meet  with  the  Soviet  officials  partici- 
pating in  arms  control  talks,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  Leonid 
Shcharansky,  Anatoly's  brother.  His 
message  was:  "Carry  the  story  of  this 
heartless  persecution  to  every  Ameri- 
can. Keep  working  for  us,  you  are  our 
only  hope." 

We  need  to  do  more  to  combat  the 
tragic  persecution  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  inflicting  on  the  Soviet  Jews.  Only 
a  few  hundred  Jews  have  been  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 


HON.  WILUAM  CARNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 


*  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  been  officially  designated  as  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  Day  in  New  York 
State.  I  join  with  the  people  and  elect- 
ed officials  of  New  York  in  marking 
this  day  as  an  expression  of  our  soli- 
darity with  Anatoly  Shcharansky  in 
his  struggle  for  freedom,  and  in  pro- 
test of  the  Soviet  Government's  inhu- 
mane abuse  of  his  basic  rights. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  prisoner 
of  conscience.  He  was  jailed  by  Soviet 
authorities  in  1978  on  charges  of  trea- 
son and  anti-Soviet  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda, and  was  sentenced  to  13  years 
in  labor  camp.  His  only  real  crime  was 
expressing  his  religious  and  political 
beliefs  and  his  desire  for  freedom.  For 
this  he  has  been  isolated  in  prison, 
where  his  health  has  deteriorated,  and 
denied  contact  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  shooting  down  an 
unarmed  civilian  aircraft,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  brutally  reminded  the 
world  of  their  government's  disregard 
for  human  life.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  remember  An- 
atoly Shcharansky,  all  Soviet  Jews, 
and  everyone  who  has  been  unjustly 
denied  their  freedom  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Today  marks  the  exact  halfway 
point  in  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  prison 
sentence.  A  sentence  that  should 
never  have  begun  at  all.  Today  is  a  day 
for  all  free  people  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  release  him,  and  all 
those  that  he  has  come  to  symbolize.  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  and  their  States 
to  join  New  York  in  remembering  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  and  working  for  his 
freedom.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
*  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
World  Series,  the  annual  fall  classic  to 
crown  professional  baseball's  No.  1 
team  draws  nearer,  I  would  like  to 
take  time  to  recognize  a  baseball  team 
which  can  already  claim  to  be  No.  1— 
the  DuBois  Little  League  All-Stars. 
This  outstanding  DuBois  ball  club  cap- 
tured the  1983  Pennsylvania  Little 
League  All-Star  title. 

This  marks  the  third  State  crown 
that  the  DuBois  Little  League  system 
has  produced  since  1971.  This  year's 
team,  coached  by  Bill  Nesbith  and 
Ron  Maietta,  bettered  seven  other 
Pennsylvania  All-Star  teams  to  earn 
the  championship.  These  11-  and  12- 
year  olds  then  went  on  to  defeat  New 
York's  best  before  losing  in  11  innings 
to  New  Jersey  in  the  eastern  regionals 
for  the  national  championship. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  DuBois  com- 
munity on  the  efforts  they  put  toward 
this  championship.  The  friends  of  the 
DuBois  All-Stars  contributed  all  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  the  team's 
traveling  expenses.  In  addition,  busi- 
ness sponsors  made  it  possible  for  two 
local  radio  stations  to  bring  the  play 
by  play  of  all  eight  games  into  the 
living  rooms  of  hometown  fans.  Upon 
the  team's  return  home,  they  were 
greeted  by  200  of  these  fans  including 
two  fire  engines  which  paraded  them 
through  town. 

It  is  my  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
mend the  town  of  DuBois  and  their 
Little  League  All-Stars.  They  are  an 
example  of  the  dedication,  sportsman- 
ship, and  teamwork  of  which  champi- 
ons are  made.* 


HELPING  TO  SAVE  THE  BAHAIS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 
*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  concerns 
the  plight  of  the  Bahais  in  Iran.  This 
bill  directs  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion that  calls  for  the  Iranians  to 
cease  their  persecution  of  the  Iranian 
Bahais  and  calls  for  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment to  let  all  those  Bahais,  who 
desire,  to  emigrate  from  Iran. 

The  Government  of  Iran  since  1978 
has  rekindled  their  oppression  of  the 
Bahai  people.  It  has  tortured  and 
kill^ed  the  people  of  the  Bahai  faith, 
has  jailed  Bahais  unjustly,  has  confis- 
cated and  shut  down  Bahai  holy  places 
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and  other  community  property,  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  Bahai  marriages, 
has  banned  Bahai  meetings,  has  dis- 
missed Bahais  from  public  and  private 
employment,  has  destroyed  Bahai 
homes,  businesses,  and  cemeteries,  and 
has  harassed  and/or  assaulted  Bahais 
throughout  the  country. 

This  terrorist  government,  by  refus- 
ing to  allow  Bahais  to  freely  emigrate, 
does  not  allow  the  Bahais  to  flee  from 
the  barbaric  treatment  they  receive, 
but  instead  forces  them  to  accept  this 
punishment  or  else  to  recant  their 
faith. 

I  have  already  introduced  the  bill, 
H.R.  2778,  which  states  that  no 
growth  or  product  of  Iran  shall  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  until  the 
persecution  of  the  Bahias  ceases.  I  am 
now  introducing  this  bill  because  the 
Bahai  bloodbath  is  not  an  issue  that 
only  Americans  find  outrageous:  it  is  a 
gross  violation  of  human  rights  which 
all  moral  and  just  people  throughout 
the  world  condemn.  I  believe  a  U.N. 
resolution  is  a  good  place  to  begin  to 
show  publicly  this  condemnation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUPPORT  BUILDS  FOR  SHELBY 
SUBSTITUTE  TO  H.R.  2350— NIH 
REAUTHORIZATION 


September  15,  1983 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ROBERT  IJ. 
BORSTELMANN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15.  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  and  our  Nation  the  ac- 
complishments and  achievements  of 
Robert  E.  Borstelmann,  vice  president, 
EXTEBANK,  officer  in  charge  of  its 
home  office  in  Stony  Brook  and 
Branch  Administrator.  In  honoring 
Bob  Borstelmann  with  the  first 
annual  Good  Scout  Award  of  the  Na- 
thaniel Woodhull  District,  Suffolk 
County  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  very  finest  qualities  of 
leadership  and  excellence  in  communi- 
ty service  are  being  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  in  these  times  when  our 
Nation's  young  people  seek  direction 
and  leadership,  the  contributions  of 
Bob  Borstelmann  stand  for  more  than 
just  his  service  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Bob  Borstelmann's  lasting 
service  will  be  the  inspirational  dedica- 
tion he  demonstrates  in  his  work.  The 
example  he  sets  for  his  fellow  citizens 
can  be  followed  in  every  course  of 
action. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  many  oc- 
casions on  behalf  of  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 
State.  It  is.  indeed,  a  particular  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  speak  of  the  great  con- 
tributions of  one  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  work  of  Robert  E. 
Borstelmann.* 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday my  friend  and  colleague.  Rich- 
ard Shelby  of  Alabama  submitted  for 
the  record  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  that  Edward 
Madigan  and  I  will  join  him  in  offer- 
ing to  H.R.  2350.  the  Health  Research 
Extension  Act  of  1983.  when  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  The  Shelby  sub- 
stitute reathorizes  for  3  fiscal  years 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute, the  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act,  and  the  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  at  the  same  funding  levels 
in  H.R.  2350,  the  Waxman  bill.  The 
amendment  also  includes  the  creation 
of  a  new  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis and  Musculoskeletal  Disease  and  an 
authorization  for  25  centers  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  of  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention. 

Endorsements  for  the  substitute 
have  been  received  from:  American 
Medical  Association,  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  Associa- 
tion for  Academic  Health  Centers. 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for 
Experimental  Biology,  American  Soci- 
ety for  Microbiology.  National  Society 
for  Medical  Research,  American  Phys- 
iological Society.  American  Federation 
for  Clinical  Research,  the  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences. 

The  membership  of  these  organiza- 
tions represent  the  many  educators, 
researchers,  physicians,  and  scientists 
who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  bio- 
medical research  activities  of  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  These  or- 
ganizations believe  that  the  current 
statutory  authority  which  governs 
NIH  activities  has  been  effective  in 
funding  our  Nations  biomedical  re- 
search endeavors  and  has  served  the 
public  well.  Therefore,  they  oppose 
the  significant  changes  to  NIH  struc- 
ture, the  many  line-item  authoriza- 
tions for  research  in  specific  disease 
areas,  and  the  detailed  administrative 
mandates  which  comprise  H.R.  2350. 

Sidney  F.  Phillips,  M.D.,  professor  of 
medicine.  Mayo  Medical  School,  Mayo 
Clinic  recently  wrote  me  to  express  his 
opposition  to  H.R.  2350.  I  believe  he 
clearly  explains  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  fundamental  failings  of  the 
Waxman  bill. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mayo  Foundation, 
Rochester.  Minn..  August  24.  1983. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Broyhill:  I  am 
writing  in  regard  to  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives bill  sponsored  by  Henry  A.  Waxman 


(HR  2350)  and  to  a  competing  bill  sponsored 
by  Reps.  Broyhill  and  Madigan.  It  refers  to 
funding  mechanisms  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

I  wish  to  oppose  the  concept  of  Represent- 
ative Waxman 's  bill  most  firmly,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  you  consider  adopting  a  similar 
view.  I  state  this  opinion  from  the  position 
of  one  who  has  been  closely  involved  in,  and 
supported  in  part  by  funds  appropriated  for, 
biomedical  research  for  20  years. 

It  is  perhaps  no  surprise  that  the  legisla- 
tive arm  wishes  to  exercise  control  over  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  These  are, 
indeed,  public  monies  which  are  used  to  sup- 
port biomedical  research  and  complete  ac- 
countability must  be  ensured.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  scientific 
endeavor  is  often  balanced  delicately  be- 
tween those  forces  generated  spontaneously 
within  the  scientific  community  and  the 
more  practical  or  targeted  research  goals 
which  are  imposed  externally.  Some  feel 
that  the  ability  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  survive,  and  even  prosper,  in  the 
face  of  being  used  for  political  purposes  at 
other  times  is  a  source  of  encouragement. 

Surely,  the  lessons  of  the  past  should  be 
obvious.  The  targeted  efforts  directed  to- 
wards heart  disease  and  cancer  by  previous 
administrations  have  not  been  notable  suc- 
cesses. On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  its  wisdom  places  the  adminis- 
trative authority  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  excellent  hands.  The  NIH 
system  of  peer  review,  which  all  will  admit 
is  not  without  its  flaws,  has  nevertheless 
been  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  scientific 
world.  We  thus  have  as  administrative  lead- 
ers the  most  accomplished  of  our  profes- 
sions, aided,  extended  and  monitored  by  the 
most  able  of  external  reviewers.  In  all  good 
sense,  we  must  leave  well  alone  since  it 
seems  extremely  unlikely  that  the  presen; 
format  can  be  improved  upon:  however,  fur- 
ther meddling,  such  as  exemplified  in  HR 
2350.  has  the  capability  of  doing  great  harm 
to  a  most  important  federal  program. 

I  urge  you  to  what  you  can  to  defeat  this 
bill  and  not  to  tamper  further  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Further.  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  support  the  maximum 
level  of  reasonable  support  for  biomedical 
research.  We  have  lead  the  world  in  this 
model,  but  many  of  us  fear  that  unin- 
formed, misdirected,  though  well  inten- 
tioned  political  pressures  are  about  to  de- 
stroy yet  another  of  the  models  of  which 
this  country  can  be  justly  proud. 

My  reactions  are  strong,  but  I  feel  the 
issue  is  an  important  one. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Sidney  P.  Phillips.  M.D. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  stress  to 
my  colleagues  my  firm  belief  that  H.R. 
2350  fails  to  recognize  the  fundamen- 
tal nature  of  the  research  activities 
funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
could  seriously  jeopardize  the  ability 
of  NIH  to  assure  that  funding  is:  First, 
allocated  to  science  of  the  highest 
quality:  and  second,  directed  to  the 
most  promising  research  leads.  The 
Shelby  substitute  significantly  in- 
creases funding,  while  assuring  that 
inordinate  restraints  are  not  placed  on 
the  NIH  so  that  it  may  effectively  cap- 
italize on  scientific  opportunities 
which  may  lead  to  improved  methods 
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for    the    prevention,    diagnosis,    and 
treatment  of  human  disease.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  J.  ISAIAH 
GOODMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Rev.  J. 
Isaiah  Goodman.  D.D.,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Englewood,  N.J. 
For  35  years  as  pastor.  Reverend 
Goodman  has  committed  himself  to 
service  to  his  community  and  service 
to  his  fellow  mankind.  During  those 
years  he  has  brought  new  spirit  and 
growth  to  his  congregation  and  new 
prosperity  to  his  church. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  greatest,  and  last- 
ing, achievements  during  those  35 
years  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
health  center  in  Haiti  for  the  sick  and 
elderly.  This  Center  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  his  devotion  and  compassion  for 
people,  not  only  in  Bergen  County,  but 
around  the  world. 

This  Saturday.  September  17.  I  will 
attend  an  anniversary  celebration  in 
Reverend  Goodman's  honor.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  be  commemorating 
the  90th  year  of  the  church  he  has 
served  with  distinction  for  so  many 
years. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  him  and  his  friends  and 
admirers  in  this  time  of  celebration.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him 
and  his  congregation  for  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  in  the  years  to 
come.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

*  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  6 'A 
years  ago,  Soviet  Jewish  dissident  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to  13 
years  in  prison.  What  was  his  "crime"? 
Mr.      Shcharansky      was      protesting 
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Soviet  human  rights  violations  and 
was  insisting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
honor  its  commitment  to  allow  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate. 

Today  marks  the  halfway  point  in 
Mr.  Shcharansky's  jail  sentence.  To 
help  bring  attention  to  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky's plight  and  the  plight  of  all 
Soviet  Jews,  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  in  declaring  Sep- 
tember 15  "Anatoly  Shcharansky 
Day." 

Midpoints  often  coincide  with  crisis. 
After  78  months  of  brutal  oppression- 
months  which  have  included  long 
stretches  of  solitary  confinement,  in- 
humane living  conditions,  and  a  near- 
fatal  hunger  strike  waged  to  regain  his 
right  to  communicate  with  his 
family— he  stands  no  closer  to  free- 
dom; he  remains  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science, and  a  vivid  reminder  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  continued  disregard  for 
human  dignity  and  human  rights. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  imprison- 
ment must  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
other  instances  of  Soviet  oppression. 
Recent  examples  of  Soviet  brutality— 
the  shutdown  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigra- 
tion, the  creation  of  the  Anti-Zionist 
Committee,  the  steady  drumbeat  of 
anti-Semitic  propaganda,  and  the 
Korean  Air  Line  tragedy— do  not  bode 
well  for  Soviet  Jews.  But  though  the 
prospects  may  appear  dim.  we  must 
never  falter  in  our  insistence  on  jus- 
tice for  Soviet  Jews,  our  demands  that 
Soviet  action  live  up  to  Soviet  rheto- 
ric, and  our  determination  to  seek 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  still  needs  our 
help.  We  must  not  fail  him.* 


LEV  ELBERT 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1983 

*  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
you  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
Soviet  Jews  encounter  when  they  try 
to  emigrate  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lev  Elbert,  of  Kiev,  is  a  35-year-old  en- 
gineer who  has  attempted  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  for  the  last  9  years.  Recently, 
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his  efforts  to  emigrate  have  resulted 
in  being  sent  to  prison  camp  for  a 
year.  In  addition,  he  has  been  accused 
of  other  "crimes"  which  could  result 
in  a  longer  sentence. 

When  I  returned  to  my  district  for 
the  August  recess,  a  number  of  my 
constituents  brought  Lev's  case  to  my 
attention.  The  Oklahoma  Commission 
for  Soviet  Jewry  and  I  decided  that  we 
would  try  to  telephone  Lev's  family  to 
express  our  solidarity  with  them.  As 
many  of  you  are  already  aware,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  a  call 
through  to  the  family  of  a  Soviet  Pris- 
oner of  Conscience  (POO.  Whether  or 
not  our  call  was  completed,  we  felt 
that  the  attempt  alone  would  let  the 
Soviet  Government— which  monitors 
the  telephone  lines  to  POC's— know 
that  the  Elberts  have  support  in  the 
United  States.  To  our  astonishment 
our  call  got  through.  The  conversation 
with  the  Elberts  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  moments  of  my  life  and  I  did 
like  to  share  with  you  some  of  its 
highlights. 

The  call  was  placed  at  8:30  p.m.,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1983.  from  south  Tulsa, 
Okla.  Lev's  brother,  Michael,  spoke  ex- 
cellent English.  The  following  are  the 
highlights  from  that  conversation: 

Michael  Elbert:  Inna  (Lev's  wife)  wants 
to  especially  express  her  gratitude  for  all 
that  you've  done  for  her  husband,  and  her 
family,  and  she  is  confident  that  finally  the 
troubles  of  the  trial,  and  the  prosecuting  au- 
thorities will  find  that  my  brother  is  not 
guilty  .  .  .  and  I  suppose  everything  will  be 
O.K. 

Mike  Synar:  Please  give  the  family  our 
deepest  regards,  and  tell  her  that  as  a 
United  States  Congressman,  I  want  her  to 
know  that  the  Congress  is  deeply  interested 
in  Lev's  condition,  and,  whether  or  not  he 
will  be  released  from  prison  .  .  .  Congress- 
men throughout  this  country  are  going  to 
be  following  the  actions  of  the  authorities 
and  their  treatment  of  Lev  within  the 
prison. 

After  wishing  the  Elberts  a  happy 
Rosh  Hashanah,  Michael  had  the  fol- 
lowing very  moving  message: 

Michael  Elbert:  Go  and  pray  for  the  re- 
lease of  my  brother  and  for  the  release  of 
all  the  other  innocent  suffering  people. 
Pray  that  this  year  will  be  the  year  of  our 
deliverance,  and  that  we  will  join  our 
family,  our  brethren,  in  the  land  of  Israel.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 

Father  in  heaven,  at  a  time  when 
international  relations  are  strained  to 
the  breaking  point,  when  there  is  so 
much  division  in  our  land  among  the 
people  as  well  as  the  leadership,  when 
almost  any  proposal  will  find  strong 
advocacy  and  fierce  opposition,  we 
need  a  visitation  of  God  upon  us.  I 
pray  for  an  unprecedented  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  and  the  glory  of  God 
upon  our  city.  May  each  office  on  In- 
dependence Avenue.  Constitution 
Avenue,  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ex- 
perience Thy  presence  and  love. 

Grant,  dear  God.  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  every  Senator  will 
somehow  be  made  aware  of  the  reality 
of  God  in  his  heart  and  his  home.  May 
every  person  who  works  on  the  Hill 
feel  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  in 
some  undeniable,  unforgetable  way. 
Make  Thyself  known  to  us  in  sover- 
eign wisdom  and  power.  Lord  Jehovah. 
In  Thy  name  and  for  Thy  glory. 
Amen. 


own  pleasure  and  relief  in  seeing  our 
good  Chaplain  back  praying  daily  in 
the  Chamber  as  we  meet. 

He  is  a  true  friend  of  mine,  because 
we  have  had  some  personal  exchanges 
on  matters  in  which  he  has  been  very, 
very  helpful,  and  I  am  grateful  that  he 
is  back  and  recovered. 

I  wish  him  well  and  express  the  deep 
hope  and  wish  that  he  not  have  any 
further  problems. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  RETURNS  WITH 
VIGOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  that  I  am  happy  this  morning 
to  hear  that  there  is  renewed  strength 
and  vibrance  in  the  tone  of  our  distin- 
guished Chaplain  who  has  recently 
been  ill  but  is  so  unmistakably  recov- 
ering from  that  illness  and  shows  his 
characteristic  strength  and  enthusi- 
asm in  his  prayer  this  morning. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  and 
observing  that  the  Chaplain  is  making 
a  quick  and  prompt  recovery  in  regain- 
ing his  strength,  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  him  back  with  us  and  to  see  his 
health  improved. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  when  he  has  fin- 
ished on  that  subject? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
share   with   the   majority   leader   my 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
after  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  for  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill.  I  am  tanta- 
lized by  the  prospect  that  we  may  be 
able  to  finish  that  measure  today,  but 
that  may  prove  to  be  an  idle  hope. 

In  any  event.  I  urge  Members  to  try 
to  work  out  their  differences  on  this 
measure  and  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  passing  this  regular  appropria- 
tions bill  where  there  are  so  many 
other  things  that  must  be  dealt  with 
this  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  try  to  have  a 
further  report  on  the  outlook  for  that 
measure  later  in  the  day. 

In  addition  to  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  it  is  possible  that  we  will 
try  to  do  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill, 
the  revenue-sharing  reauthorization 
bill,  the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday 
bill,  and  there  may  be  other  measures 
that  can  be  reached,  but  in  any  event, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  full  week,  and  I  urge 
Senators  today,  on  Monday,  the  begin- 
ning of  this  week,  to  assume  that  we 
will  be  in  for  5  full  days. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in 
late  today.  I  do  expect,  however,  that 
it  will  be  a  full  day  and  that  rollcall 
votes  will  occur  later  in  the  day.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  before  midafter- 
noon,  however. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say  in  leader  time  this  morn- 
ing, and  if  there  is  any  further  state- 
ment I  need  to  make  I  can  make  it 
during  morning  business  or  I  am  sure  I 
can  arrange  to  do  it  in  sequence  during 
the  day. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the 
remainder  of  my  leader  time  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  will  accept 
the  time  which  has  so  graciously  been 
offered. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
"Back  to  School"  time.  All  over  Amer- 
ica, students  are  returning  to  the  class- 
room. They  are  eager  and  expectant: 
Eager  to  get  started,  to  see  old  friends 
and  meet  new  ones,  to  meet  their 
teachers,  and  to  find  their  classrooms. 
They  are  filled  with  expectations 
about  the  coming  year.  Some  may 
expect  a  challenging  and  rewarding 
learning  experience;  some  may  expect 
to  acquire  new  skills,  new  facts,  and 
figures;  some  may  expect  merely  to 
put  in  their  time.  Their  parents  and 
all  of  us  concerned  with  education  in 
this  country  are  also  not  only  eager 
but  also  anxious  and  expectant.  We 
are  anxious  that  our  children  receive 
the  very  best  education  possible.  We 
have  expectations  that  such  an  educa- 
tion will  equip  our  children— and  when 
I  say  "our  children,"  I  include  grand- 
children, with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  lead  productive  and  happy 
lives. 

Those  of  us  who  have  great  expecta- 
tions about  the  future  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  have  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  recent  reports  about 
the  status  of  public  education  in  our 
country.  We  want  to  understand  what 
is  happening  in  education,  what  has 
caused  it.  and,  most  importantly,  what 
we  need  to  do  to  make  our  public  edu- 
cation system  the  very  best  it  needs  to 
be. 

The  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education,  re- 
porting to  the  President  in  April, 
found  that: 

The  educational  foundations  of  our  socie- 
ty are  presently  being  eroded  by  a  rising 
tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very 
future  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people. 

The  Commission  recommended  a 
number  of  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  stem  this  tide: 

High  school  graduation  require- 
ments should  be  toughened  by  requir- 
ing 4  years  of  English,  3  years  of  math, 
3  years  of  science,  3  years  of  social 
studies,  and  a  half  year  of  computer 
science.  Most  States  currently  require 
fewer  years  in  each  area. 


•  This    'bullet  '  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  recom- 
mendation. I  think  that  the  future 
strength,  security,  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation  will  depend  upon  a  tough- 
ening of  those  requirements,  and  spe- 
cifically with  reference  to  English, 
math,  and  science. 

Students  should  be  assigned  far 
more  homework. 

School  districts  and  State  legisla- 
tures should  strongly  consider  7-hour 
school  days  and  a  200-  to  220-day 
school  year. 

Firm  and  fair  codes  of  student  disci- 
pline should  be  established  and  con- 
sistently enforced. 

I  think  that  is  an  excellent  recom- 
mendation. It  is  obvious  that  discipline 
in  the  schools,  at  least  in  a  lot  of  these 
schools,  has  slipped  a  long  way  from 
what  it  used  to  be. 

Pay  for  teachers  should  be  in- 
creased. 

Persons  preparing  to  teach  should 
be  required  to  meet  high  educational 
standards  and  demonstrate  compe- 
tence in  their  academic  disciplines. 

School  boards,  administrators,  and 
teachers  should  cooperate  to  develop 
career  ladders  for  teachers  that  distin- 
guish among  the  beginning  instructor, 
the  experienced  teacher,  and  the 
"master  teacher". 

The  20th  Century  Fund  Task  Force 
on  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Policy  reported  this  spring 
that: 

By  almost  every  measure— the  commit- 
ment and  competency  of  teachers,  student 
test  scores,  truancy  and  dropout  rates, 
crimes  of  violence— the  performance  of  our 
schools  falls  far  short  of  expectations. 

The  task  force  makes  several  recom- 
mendations, the  majority  of  which  are 
focused  on  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education.  Some  of 
those  recommendations  include: 

Establishing  a  national  master 
teachers  program,  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  recognizes  and 
rewards  teaching  excellence. 

That  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
mote and  support  proficiency  in  Eng- 
lish for  all  children  in  the  public 
schools,  but  especially  for  those  who 
do  not  speak  English  or  have  a  limited 
command  of  it. 

That  every  American  public  school 
student  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  a  second  lan- 
guage. 

That  the  Federal  Government  em- 
phasize programs  to  develop  basic  sci- 
entific literacy  among  all  citizens  and 
to  provide  advanced  training  in  science 
and  mathematics  for  secondary  school 
students. 

Continuing  Federal  efforts  to  pro- 
vide special  educational  programs  for 
the  poor— and  for  the  handicapped. 

That  categorical  programs  required 
by  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
paid  for  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Establishment  of  special  Federal  fel- 
lowships to  school  districts  to  enable 


them  to  create  small,  individualized 
programs  to  provide  the  alternate 
learning  environments  that  some  chil- 
dren seem  to  need. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  issued  a 
report  in  late  August  on  the  condition 
of  teaching  in  America.  The  findings 
in  the  report: 

Make  clear  that  the  teaching  profession  is 
in  crisis  •  •  •  poor  students  are  going  into 
teaching,  teacher  pay  has  actually  declined 
in  relation  to  other  professionals  and  public 
employees,  credentialing  is  a  mess,  and 
teachers  do  not  receive  adequate  recognition 
and  reward. 

Just  last  week  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion issued  another  report  titled  "High 
School:  A  Report  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  America.  "  This  study  finds  that 
American  high  schools  are  adrift  and 
calls  for  new  core  curriculums,  more 
writing  required  of  students,  better 
working  conditions,  and  more  auton- 
omy for  teachers,  and  sweeping 
changes  in  how  teachers  are  trained. 

Also  last  week  a  National  Science 
Foundation  panel,  after  a  17-month 
study,  charged  that: 

The  nation  that  ♦  *  *  led  the  world  into 
the  age  of  technology  is  failing  to  provide 
its  own  children  with  the  intellectual  tools 
needed  for  the  21st  century. 

The  panel  recommends  that  Ameri- 
can science  and  mathematics  educa- 
tion be  rebuilt.  They  call  for  national 
curriculum  development,  new  nation- 
wide exams,  and  2,000  federally 
funded  science  and  math  schools. 

All  governing  bodies,  school  boards, 
local  governments,  and  State  legisla- 
tures are  looking  closely  at  these  re- 
ports, seeking  appropriate  solutions  to 
current  problems,  and  devising  appro- 
priate plans  for  the  future.  Here  in 
the  Congress,  Senators  Kennedy.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Pell,  and  Chiles  have  submit- 
ted a  bill  (S.  1495)  calling  for  a  Nation- 
al Summit  Conference  on  Education. 
The  Conference  would  call  together 
educators,  parents,  policymakers,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  to  make  recommenda- 
tions and  draw  up  blueprints  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  in  the 
Nation.  Although  earlier  this  summer 
the  Senate  rejected  this  call  for  a 
Summit  Conference  as  an  amendment 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  on  a  party  line  vote,  I  continue  to 
hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  pass  this  very  timely  legislation. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  is  holding  hearings  this 
September,  October,  and  November  on 
the  quality  in  education  reports. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Conference 
and  hearings  will  point  us  in  the  direc- 
tion we  in  the  Congress  must  take  in 
fashioning  new  initiatives.  I  look  for- 
ward to  participating  in  this  process. 

In  thinking  about  the  appropriate 
Federal  role  in  education,  I  cannot 
help  but  be  reminded  of  the  emphasis 
the  President's  Commission,  the  20th 
Century  Fund,  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence  Foundation   put    on   adequately 


funding  educational  programs.  The 
President's  Commission  report  makes 
this  searing  admonition:  "Excellence 
costs.  But  in  the  long  run  mediocrity 
costs  far  more."  The  20th  Century 
Fund  makes  the  plea: 

We  should  be  able  to  afford  the  price  of  a 
commitment  to  educational  excellence.  This 
Nation's  young  people  are  our  most  precious 
and  potentially  our  most  productive  asset, 
provided  that  we  invest  wisely  in  educating 
them. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
panel  calls  for  a  substantial  additional 
Federal  monetary  commitment— $4.6 
billion  over  the  next  6  years— because 
our  educational  problems  are  so  seri- 
ous that  there  is  a  "crying  need  for  na- 
tional leadership  and  a  national  com- 
mitment." 

I  also  cannot  help  but  be  reminded 
that  the  grave  concern  over  education 
being  voiced  by  the  President  and  his 
administration  is  merely  that— voiced 
concern.  I  cannot  help  but  be  remind- 
ed that  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  the 
President  pushed  through  Congress 
made  deep  cuts  in  nearly  all  areas  of 
education:  Elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  were  cut  roughly 
15  percent— between  fiscal  year  1980 
and  fiscal  year  1982— school  lunch  pro- 
grams 35  percent— between  fiscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1982— vocational 
education  programs  roughly  16  per- 
cent—between fiscal  year  1980  and 
fiscal  year  1982— funding  for  Pell 
grants  for  low-income  students  and 
the  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  severely  cut  back. 

In  his  next  budget  the  President 
again  sought  deep  cuts,  but  Congress, 
awakening  to  the  very  serious  threats 
to  education  these  cuts  would  impose, 
was  not  as  willing  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership.  With  each  budget 
submitted,  the  Congress  has  been  less 
and  less  willing  to  enact  the  full  pro- 
gram cuts  requested  by  the  President. 
We  have  staved  off  the  worst  of  the 
cuts,  but  because  of  the  President's  re- 
peated gnawing  at  the  Federal  educa- 
tion budget,  spending— after  adjust- 
ment for  inflation— has  decreased  for 
education  since  President  Reagan  as- 
sumed office.  The  President's  request 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  even  though  he 
and  his  Secretary  of  Education  are 
now  speaking  throughout  the  country 
about  our  serious  crisis  in  education, 
continues  to  cut  Federal  education 
programs.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service— "Impact  of 
Budget  Changes  in  Major  Education 
Programs  During  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration,"  Paul  M.  Irwin,  CRS,  Library 
of  Congress,  July  19,  1983-in  compari- 
son with  fiscal  year  1980  funding 
levels,  the  President's  fiscal  year  1984 
request  represents  a  decrease  of  over 
40  percent  for  the  education  block 
grant,  bilingual  education,  and  voca- 
tional education  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  terminate  Pell  grants 
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altogether,  replacing  them  with  a  new- 
self-help  grant  program.  I  quote  the 
CRS  report: 

After  adjusting  the  administrations  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  for  inflation  since  fiscal 
year  1980.  only  the  college  worli-study  re 
quest  represents  an  increase  in  funding 
since  fiscal  year  1980  (15  percent).  In  real 
purchasing  power,  the  fiscal  year  1984  re- 
qeust  would  represent  decreases  for  all 
other  programs. 

The  Congress  has  refused  to  accept 
the  Presidents  fiscal  year  1984  re- 
quests for  education  cuts.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Hollings,  we 
voted  to  add  back  $1  billion  to  educa- 
tion funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  resolution.  We  clearly  and  re- 
peatedly are  sending  a  message  to  the 
American  public  that  we  support 
maintaining  a  Federal  commitment  to 
education  in  this  country. 

These  Federal  programs  have  made 
a  difference. 

We  know  that  millions  of  Americans 
have  worked  or  are  working  today,  in- 
stead of  being  on  welfare,  because  of 
vocational  education.  Federal  support 
for  vocational  education  began  in  1917. 
We  know  that  chapter  1,  the  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  children  pro- 
gram, is  effective.  Recent  Federal, 
State,  and  local  studies,  including 
those  reported  by  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion Bell,  show  that  low-achieving 
children  who  participate  in  chapter  I 
programs  do  significantly  better  in 
school  than  similar  children  who  do 
not  participate.  The  National  Assess- 
ment of  Education  Progress— an  inde- 
pendent national  study  by  the  educa- 
tion commission  of  the  States— reports 
that  reading  scores  of  disadvantaged 
students  have  risen  dramatically  over 
the  last  10  years  and  that  these  gains 
are  attributable  to  chapter  I. 

We  know  that  Pell  grants  this  year 
are  helping  2.35  million  needy  stu- 
dents—over 55  percent  are  from  fami- 
lies with  incomes  under  $9.000— go  to 
college. 

We  know  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, enacted  in  1946,  works.  Accord- 
ing to  the  national  evaluation  of 
school  nutrition  programs  contracted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
program  clearly  provides  meals  that 
are  superior  to  the  lunches  received  by 
nonparticipants. 

Cutting  education  programs  has 
meant  a  significant  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  people  these  programs 
serve  at  the  local  level.  Two  recent  re- 
ports—the August  25,  1983.  report  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  on 
"Spending  Cuts  in  Human  Resources 
Programs  Since  1981,"  and  the  report 
of  the  same  date  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Public  Employee  Department  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  on 
the  Presidents  record  on  Federal  sup- 
port of  education— document  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  cuts  and  the  numbers  of 
people  denied  services  because  of  pro- 
gram cuts. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  by  the  AFL-CIO  Public  Em- 
ployee Department  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  also  know  that 
school  districts,  already  strapped  for 
revenue  to  pay  for  education  pro- 
grams—29  States  since  1977  have 
passed  ta.x  and  expenditure  limitation 
laws  which  severely  restrict  the  ability 
of  local  school  boards  to  raise  taxes- 
have  been,  in  many  cases,  left  to  try  to 
absorb  the  provisions  of  these  services. 
This  absorption  puts  a  strain  on  al- 
ready inflexible  budgets.  It  therefore 
has  to  have  an  effect  on  the  quality  of 
education  services  local  school  districts 
can  provide. 

Obviously  the  President  does  not 
know  what  we  know,  or  he  does  not 
want  to  know.  His  commitment  to  up- 
grading the  quality  of  education  is  lim- 
ited to  his  speeches,  not  his  actions. 
Our  children  need  more  than  a  public 
relations  campaign.  They  need— we 
need— a  concerted  commitment  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  our  public  educa- 
tion system  while  insuring  that  it  is 
accessible  to  all  children.  In  the  next 
few  weeks.  Congress  will  again  have 
the  chance  to  demonstrate  its  commit- 
ment. First,  we  must  vote  to  fully  fund 
education  programs  as  we  provided  in 
the  budget  resolution.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  just  passed  legis- 
lation raising  authorization  spending 
levels  in  key  education  programs  so 
that  the  budget  can  be  fully  funded. 
The  Senate  must  do  likewise.  Then  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  developing 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  edu- 
cational challenge  facing  this  country. 
It  is  a  challenge  we  must  not  fail  to 
meet. 
Exhibit  1.— Executive  Summary.  August 
25.  1983 
The  Three  R's  (  Reagan,  Rhetoric,  and 

Reality) 
"I've  answered  a  few  questions  here  with 
some  things  that  I  said  were  facts  and  fig- 
ures. Don't  let  me  get  away  with  it.  Check 
me  out.  And  do  that  with  everyone  who 
tries  to  bring  a  message  to  you.  Don't 
become  a  sucker  generation.  It  isn't  insult- 
ing or  anything.  Just  make  sure  always  that 
you're  being  told  the  truth."— President 
Reagan,  Speech  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Councils.  Shawnee. 
Kansas.  June  29.  1983. 

1.  introduction 
Just  in  time  for  the  1984  campaign. 
Ronald  Reagan  has  discovered  education. 
Barnstorming  across  the  country,  the  Presi- 
dent has  embraced  the  "Back  to  Basics" 
theme  of  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  with  a 
fervor  he  once  reserved  for  his  "New  Feder- 
alism "  initiative. 

But  this  crusade  is  a  cover-up.  It  is  de- 
signed to  shift  public  attention  away  from 
his  own  abysmal  record  in  the  area  of  feder- 
al aid  to  education  toward  areas  where  he 
can  speak  with  more  openness  and  candor- 


areas  in  which  the  federal  government  plays 
no  formal  role,  such  as  teacher  pay.  the 
length  of  the  school  day.  and  graduation  re- 
quirements for  high  school  students.  In 
these  areas,  the  President  can  speak  with- 
out regard  for  the  financial  implications  of 
what  he  advocates.  Thus,  as  he  has  travelled 
across  the  country,  the  rhetoric  has  flown 
fast  and  furious.  A  newcomer  to  the  politi- 
cal scene  could  easily  be  forgiven  for  think- 
ing that  this  President  is  a  true  champion  of 
the  American  public  education  system. 

But  the  reality  is  something  else  altogeth- 
er. For  every  time  the  President  has  been 
required  to  state  his  own  priorities  for  fed- 
eral spending— with  the  annual  submission 
of  his  federal  budget  to  Congress— the 
major  federal  education  programs  were 
among  the  first  to  be  placed  on  the  chop- 
ping block. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  refocus 
public  attention  on  the  reality  of  President 
Reagan's  record  on  federal  support  of  edu- 
cation. To  do  this,  we  have  selected  two  of 
the  largest  federal  aid  programs— Vocation- 
al and  Adult  Education  and  Chapter  1 /Edu- 
cationally Deprived  Children— and  analyzed 
the  impact  that  his  budgets  have  had  in 
these  areas  on  a  state-by-state,  and  congres- 
sional district-by-congressional  district 
basis.  This  sort  of  hard  data,  we  believe,  will 
permit  voters— and  the  Congressmen  and 
Congresswomen  who  represent  them— to 
seed  past  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  recent 
months  to  the  reality  of  the  past  three 
years— and  what  that  has  meant  for  their 
communities.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  children.  Ronald  Reagan's  new- 
found interest  in  education  comes  far  too 
late. 

11.  HAS  THE  president  REALLY  CUT  FEDERAL 
SPENDING  ON  EDUCATION? 

Rhetoric 
•••  •  •  Mr.  Reagan  was  asked  by  another 
student  about  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  public  education,  given  his  propos- 
als for  the  tuition  tax  credits  and  cutbacks 
in  Federal  funding  for  education." 

"Mr.  Reagan  said  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  a  budget  cut.'  but  rather  a  cut  in 
the  rate  of  increase.  Giving  a  national 
figure  for  education  spending  by  all  levels  of 
government,  he  continued;  "This  year  it'll 
be  a  total  spent  on  education  of  $116.9  bil- 
lion. That's  7  percent  more  than  last  year, 
and  that's  double  what  was  spent  just  10 
years  ago  on  education.' "  (Emphasis 
added.)— "Reagan  Denies  Fund  Cutbacks 
for  Education."  Associated  Press.  May  23. 
1983. 

"The  facts  are.  the  federal  budget  for  edu- 
cation in  1980  was  $14.8  billion.  In  1981. 
which  was  still  not  our  budget,  it  was  $14.8 
billion.  Our  first  appropriation,  the  one  for 
1982.  held  the  level  for  education  at  $14.8 
billion,  the  same  as  in  1981.  This  year,  we'll 
spend  about  $15.3  billion.  "-President 
Ronald  Reagan.  Radio  Address,  June  25. 
1983. 

Reality 

President  Reagan  maintains  that  federal 
aid  to  education  has  not  been  cut  during  his 
administration.  But.  President  Reagan  is 
correct  in  only  the  most  narrow  of  senses— 
in  fact  he  is  correct  in  a  sense  so  narrow 
that  it  is  fundamentally  misleading. 

First,  he  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  inflation  on  program  costs.  Obvi- 
ously, it  costs  more  to  provide  the  same 
level  of  service  to  the  same  number  of 
people  year  after  year.  Therefore,  the 
proper  basis  of  comparison  for  the  funding 


levels  he  has  proposed  are  not  the  funding 
levels  that  existed  in  the  past,  but  rather 
those  funding  levels  required  today  to  pro- 
vide the  same  level  of  service  to  the  same 
number  of  people  as  was  provided  in  the 
past.  Only  in  this  way.  can  the  full  impact 
of  his  budget  changes  be  gauged. 

Therefore,  we  have  calculated  for  federal 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  the  fund- 
ing levels  that  would  have  been  and  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  level  of  service 
to  the  number  of  program  participants  that 
existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first 
Reagan  budget  (which  was  the  FY  1982 
budget).  Our  base  for  calculating  these 
"current  services"  funding  levels,  then,  is 
the  level  of  service  that  existed  in  FY  1981. 
The  true  budget  cut  that  the  Reagan 
budget  request  represents  in  any  given  fiscal 
year  represents  the  difference  between  his 
budget  request  and  the  "current  services" 
level  for  that  fi.scal  year. 

Second,  President  Reagan,  by  referring  to 
"our  first  appropriations"  rather  than  his 
initial  budget  request,  implicitly  takes  credit 
for  the  money  that  Congress  restored  to 
these  programs— against  his  wishes.  Fund- 
ing cuts  for  both  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation and  the  Chapter  1  programs  would 
have  been  far  worse  had  Congress  not  acted 
as  it  did.  As  it  was.  these  cuts  were  bad 
enough.  But  credit  should  be  given  where 
credit  is  due.  and  the  extent  to  which  final 
Congressional  action  diverged  from  the 
President's  intentions  should  be  under- 
scored. 

Once  inflation  is  accounted  for,  and  once 
Congressional  action  is  isolated  from  the 
President"s  initial  request,  the  conclusion 
that  President  Reagan's  term  in  office  has 
brought  about  severe  cutbacks  in  major  fed- 
eral education  programs  is  inescapable.  In 
the  process,  he  has  denied  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  children  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  special  assistance  in  the 
development  of  their  math  and  reading 
skills. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  we  have 
looked  specifically  at  two  federal  education 
programs;  (1)  Chapter  1.  and  (2)  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education.  We  chose  these  two 
programs  because  we  felt  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  ser\e  to  further  goals  that 
are  truly  national  in  scope,  and  they  are. 
therefore,  properly  the  object  of  federal  as- 
sistance. Yet  they  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  Reagan  cutbacks.  Our  major 
findings  include; 

President  Reagan's  budget  requests  for 
Chapter  1  have  amounted  to  a  25  percent. 
48  percent  and  26  percent  reduction  from 
FY  1981  service  levels  in  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984.  respectively. 

If  these  requests  had  been  approved  by 
Congress,  nearly  1.2  million  fewer  children 
would  have  been  provided  Chapter  1  serv- 
ices in  FY  1982  than  in  FY  1981.  more  than 
2.5  million  fewer  would  have  been  provided 
these  ser\'ices  in  FY  1983.  and  an  additional 
1  million  would  be  denied  these  services  in 
FY  1984. 

In  FY  1982.  Congress  restored  25  percent 
of  what  the  President  sought  to  cut  from 
Chapter  1.  retaining  nearly  390.000  children 
in  the  program  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  forced  to  leave.  In  FY  1983.  Congress 
restored  a  full  62  percent  of  the  President's 
proposed  budget  cut.  allowing  more  than  1.7 
million  children  to  remain  in  the  program. 
In  FY  1984.  the  funding  proposal  backed  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  would 
add  back  more  than  two-thirds  of  President 
Reagan's  budget  cut.  allowing  900,000  chil- 
dren to  retain  program  services. 


Even  after  Congressional  action,  however, 
funding  for  Chapter  1  programs  was  re- 
duced by  19  percent  in  each  of  fiscal  years 

1982  and  1983  below  the  level  required  to 
maintain  services  at  FY  1981  levels.  As  a 
result,  nearly  800.000  children  were  denied 
Chapter  1  service  in  FY  1982.  and  another 
750.000  were  removed  from  the  program  in 
FY  1983.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  APTs 
current  proposal  for  FY  1984  represents  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  FY  1983 
funding  level,  it  would  fall  about  8  percent 
short  of  maintaining  FY  1981  service  levels. 
If  adopted.  90.000  fewer  children  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  next  year  than  in 
FY  1981. 

In  the  area  of  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion, the  Reagan  budgets  have  been  even 
more  harsh: 

President  Reagan  requested  a  cut  of  25 
percent  in  FY  1982,  49  percent  in  FY  1983, 
and  53  percent  in  FY  1984  below  the  level 
required  to  maintain  FY  1981  levels  in  those 
fiscal  years. 

Congress,  which  granted  the  President  89 
percent  of  what  he  wanted  in  FY  1982,  stiff- 
ened somewhat  in  FY  1983.  agreeing  to  39 
percent  of  his  proposed  cutback  for  that 
year. 

As  a  result,  the  net  budget  cut  in  vocation- 
al and  adult  education  for  FYs  1982  and 

1983  amounted  to  a  22  percent  and  19  per- 
cent reduction  from  current  services  levels, 
respectively. 

III.  DOES  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  CAUSE 
DECLINING  SCORES  ON  STANDARDIZED  TESTS? 

Rhetoric 

"It's  time  to  face  the  truth.  Advocates  of 
more  and  more  government  interference  in 
education  have  had  ample  time  to  make 
their  case  and  they"ve  failed. 

"Look  at  the  record.  Federal  spending  on 
education  soared  eightfold  in  the  last  20 
years,  rising  much  faster  than  inflation.  But 
during  the  same  period,  scholastic  aptitude 
test  scores  went  down,  down  and  down."— 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  Radio  Address, 
March  20.  1983. 

"We  created  the  greatest  public  school 
system  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  then 
have  let  it  deteriorate  ...  I  think  you  can 
make  a  case  that  it  began  to  deteriorate 
when  the  Federal  Government  started 
interfering  in  education."— President 
Ronald  Reagan,  News  Conference,  May  17, 
1983. 

Reality 

The  notion  that  federal  aid  to  education  is 
somehow  responsible  for  all  that  ails  our  na- 
tion's schools  is  a  recurrent  theme  of  the 
President.  The  reasoning  behind  this  belief 
takes  two  basic  forms;  ( 1 )  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation has  grown  dramatically  at  the  same 
time  that  scores  on  standardized  tests  have 
dropped  dramatically,  and  (2)  the  federal 
funds  come  with  onerous  regulatory  bur- 
dens attached.  We  find  both  arguments  cu- 
rious. 

If  scores  on  standardized  tests  varied  only 
with  the  level  of  federal  aid  to  education, 
then  scores  today  would  be  no  lower  than 
they  were  15  years  ago.  The  reason;  once 
you  adjust  federal  spending  on  elementary, 
secondary,  and  vocational  education  for  in- 
flation, outlays  in  1982  were  actually  lower 
then  they  were  in  1967.  Nearly  all  of  the 
growth  in  this  area  occurred  in  the  mid- 
1960s  with  the  initial  implementation  of 
major  Great  Society  programs,  such  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  Since  then,  in  real  terms,  federal 
funding  has  remained  relatively  static.  (See 
Appendix) 


Looked  at  another  way— as  a  share  of  the 
total  federal  budget— outlays  on  elementa- 
ry, secondary,  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams have  dropped  from  1.7  percent  in 
1967  to  0.9  percent  in  1982.  Or— as  a  per- 
centage of  total  spending  on  education  by 
state  and  local  governments— federal  out- 
lays in  this  area  actually  peaked  in  1967. 

Thus,  the  data  belie  the  widely  held  belief 
that  federal  spending  in  this  area  has  esca- 
lated wildly  in  recent  years.  The  President's 
constant  use  of  the  year  1960  as  the  one  to 
which  he  compares  today's  spending  levels 
is  more  than  slightly  disingenuous.  It  ig- 
nores a  period  of  time  in  this  country  when 
we  as  a  people  vastly  expanded  our  view  of 
the  proper  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights. 

The  regulations,  moreover,  so  disparaged 
by  the  President  were  designed  with  the 
goal  of  ensuring  that  federal  educational  as- 
sistance goes  to  those  the  President  has 
called  the  "truly  needy."  Clearly— in  other 
program  areas,  such  as  food  stamps,  or  aid 
for  dependent  children— the  President  has 
championed  the  adoption  of  regulations 
with  similar  objectives.  If  this  regulatory 
goal  is  proper  in  the  case  of  these  income- 
support  programs,  why  shouldn't  it  \x 
proper  in  the  case  of  programs  like  Chapter 
1  as  well? 

But.  if  the  President  really  believes  that 
federal  aid  is  the  root  of  our  public  educa- 
tion problems,  then  he  is  ranging  far  afield 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education. 

Federal  education  programs  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  central  prob- 
lems identified  by  the  Commission.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  level  of  teacher  pay:  it  does  not  regulate 
the  length  of  the  school  year,  the  amount  of 
homework  assigned,  or  the  kinds  of  courses 
the  average  student  is  required  to  take.  If 
problems  exist  in  these  areas,  they  are  a 
result  of  a  series  of  decisions  made  over  the 
years  by  state  and  local  governments. 

The  federal  role  is.  instead,  limited  to 
those  areas  where  a  compelling  national  in- 
terest requires  that  the  ability  to  provide  a 
particular  service  not  hinge  on  the  fiscal  ca- 
pacity or  will  of  a  given  community.  Such  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  special  federal 
programs  designed  to  ensure  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  handicapped  or  dis- 
advantaged children.  Similarly,  the  need  for 
the  development  of  skills  suited  to  rapidly 
changing  workplace,  or  the  retraining  of 
workers  displaced  by  the  introduction  of 
new  technology,  warrants  federal  interven- 
tion. 

All  Americans  presumably  benefit  from 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws,  and  an 
economy  where  job  skills  match  job  oppor- 
tunities, regardless  of  where  they  live.  But, 
by  and  large,  the  average  student  is  unaf- 
fected by  federal  "intrusion "  in  these  areas. 
The  dismantling  of  these  federal  programs 
will,  then,  leave  the  average  student  largely 
unaffected  as  well.  Much  can  be  lost— and 
nothing  gained— by  the  sort  of  radical  re- 
duction in  federal  assistance  advocated  by 
the  President. 

IV.  WHO  WILL  PAY  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
REFORMS  ADVOCATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT? 

Rhetoric 

"Now  I  appointed  a  Commission  to  study 
and  bring  back  a  report  on  what  we  felt  was 
a  decline  in  education  in  our  schools. 

"They  brought  back  a  masterful  report. 
And  in  that  report  there  is  very  little  sug- 
gestion for  more  money.  What  they're  talk- 
ing about  can  be  corrected  without  money. 
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It  takes  some  leadership.  It  takes  some 
return  to  basics.  It  takes  having  students 
that  now  have  to  learn  what  they're  sup- 
posed to  learn  in  a  class  before  they're 
moved  on  to  the  next  class  •  •  *"  (Emphasis 
added.)— President  Ronald  Reagan.  News 
Conference/The  While  House,  May  17. 
1983. 

Reality 
Far-reaching  reforms,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  master  teacher  programs  or  the 
extension  of  the  school  day  and  school  year, 
are  expensive  propositions.  According  to 
Denis  Doyle  of  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, moving  to  a  7-hour  day.  an  11- 
month  year,  and  a  more  attractive  pay 
structure  would  cost  at  least  $13.5  billion. 

The  critical  question  is  not  whether  more 
money  is  needed,  but  who  will  pay?  Presi- 
dent Reagan  offers  absolutely  no  guidance 
in  this  area,  except  to  rule  out  the  possibili- 
ty of  any  new  federal  aid.  Does  he  think 
that  the  money  should  come  from  busi- 
ness—which benefits  so  clearly  from  the  ex- 
istence of  a  skilled  labor  force  from  which 
to  recruit?  Does  he  think  that  it  should 
come  from  the  wealthy,  who  have  already 
benefitted  disproportionately  from  his  tax 
program?  or  should  it  come  from  workers- 
most  of  whom  have  already  seen  their  com- 
bined federal,  state,  and  local  tax  load  go  up 
during  Reagan's  term  in  office? 

State  and  local  governments  are  hardly  in 
any  position  to  take  on  a  new  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  magnitude  implied  by  the 
package  of  reforms  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Total  federal  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments  has  been  cut  by  nearly  $50  bil- 
lion during  the  FY  1982  to  FY  1984  period. 
Repeated  revenue  shortfalls  brought  about 
by  the  recession  have  frustrated  the  plan- 
ning efforts  of  governors  and  state  legisla- 
tors alike.  The  combination  of  these  two 
factors  has  triggered  personal  income  tax 
hikes  in  11  states,  sales  lax  increases  in  14 
slates,  and  motor  fuels  tax  increases  in  16 
states  just  in  1983  alone.  Local  property 
taxes— the  backbone  of  school  finance— in- 
creased 13.7  percent  in  1982.  more  than 
three  times  the  rate  of  increase  of  any  other 
major  state  and  local  tax. 

As  long  as  the  President  is  silent  on  the 
question  of  where  the  money  to  finance  his 
education  reforms  will  come  from,  he  for- 
feits much  of  his  credibility  on  this  issue. 
And  as  long  as  he  calls  for  continued  cuts  in 
both  aid  to  education  specifically— and  aid 
to  stale  and  local  governments  generally— 
his  policies  will  remain  part  of  the  educa- 
tion problem  in  this  country,  not  part  of  the 
solution.  Perhaps  the  President  would  have 
local  governments  obtain  the  funds  for  in- 
cresised  education  spending  the  same  way  he 
has  obtained  the  funds  required  to  finance 
his  military  build-up— by  even  greater  defi- 
cits and  even  greater  amounts  of  govern- 
ment borrowing. 


v.  DOES  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  PROMOTE 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH? 

Rhetoric 

"If  America's  industries  hope  to  compete 
and  win  in  world  markets,  they  must  have 
at  their  hearts  a  broadly  educated  work- 
force trained  in  the  skills  of  the  21sl  Centu- 
ry. 

■America  has  no  higher  stake  than  in  the 
quality  of  your  education,  the  sharpness  of 
your  skills  and  your  opportunity  to  use 
them  both  in  well-paying  jobs.  I've  come 
here  today  to  reaffirm  my  personal  commit- 
ment. —President  Ronald  Reagan,  Speech 
before  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  Leadership  Conference,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  June  29,  1983. 
Reality 

Although  President  Reagan  pays  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  idea  that  vocational  training  may 
very  well  be  in  the  national  interest,  the 
personal  commitment  of  which  he  speaks 
never  quite  gets  translated  into  a  federal 
commitment.  In  fact,  after  proposing  cuts  in 
vocational  and  adult  education  totaling  in 
excess  of  $1.26  billion  over  the  last  3  years, 
even  the  extent  of  his  personal  commitment 
might  be  subject  to  review. 

But  then  President  Reagan  has  based  his 
political  career  on  the  contention  that  gov- 
ernment spending  and  private  economic 
growth  are  somehow  competing  and  contra- 
dictory objectives.  His  line  of  reasoning  is 
that  money  taken  out  of  private  hands  is 
bound  to  be  squandered. 

This  limited  view  of  the  role  of  govern- 
ment ignores  the  complementary  nature  of 
public  and  private  investment.  Perhaps  no- 
where is  this  more  true  than  in  the  case  of 
the  two  programs  we  have  chosen  to  analyze 
in  this  report.  In  an  economy  changing  as 
rapidly  as  our  own.  with  the  need  to  develop 
skills  that  match  the  needs  of  growing  busi- 
nesses, the  need  for  an  effective  and  well-fi- 
nanced system  of  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation seems  obvious.  With  unemployment 
among  low-income  inner-city  youths  run- 
ning at  all-lime  record  highs,  the  benefits  of 
compensatory  reading  and  math  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  seem  self-evident.  By 
culling  these  programs  as  sharply  as  he  has 
done.  President  Reagan  risks  jeopardizing 
our  prospects  for  long-term  growth,  and  re- 
vitalization  of  our  cities. 

Although  the  President  has  turned  his 
back  on  federal  programs  designed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  human  capital,  he 
has  bent  over  backwards  to  provide  the  'in- 
centives" necessary  to  create  on  environ- 
ment suitable  to  the  development  of  physi- 
cal capital.  No  tax  break  is  loo  small  or  too 
large  for  the  President  when  it  comes  to  fos- 
tering business  investment  in  machinery  or 
structures.  The  accelerated  depreciation 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  will  cost  the  federal  government 
more  than  $115  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  Yet  federal  spending  on  education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  services, 
adjusted  for  inflation,  is  slated  to  decline  by 


26  percent  over  approximately  the  same 
time  period.  We  believe  that  the  President's 
priorities  should  be  reversed. 

VI.  IS  EDUCATION  A  POLITICAL  FOOTBALL? 

Rhetoric 
"Send  a  message  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
make  it  loud  and  clear.  Tell  them  you  want 
the  basics  back  in  your  schools  and  the  par- 
ents back  in  charge.  Tell  them  that  educa- 
tion must  never  become  a  political  football 
because  your  children  come  first." -Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan.  Speech  before  the 
87th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Parents  and  Teachers  Associations.  Albu- 
querque. New  Mexico,  June  15.  1983. 
Reality 
"As  an  issue,  education  has  taken  off  like 
wildfire,"  according  to  White  House  commu- 
nication strategist  David  Gergen.  The  issue 
has  great  appeal  to  women  and  Roman 
Catholics,  two  constituencies  Reagan  is 
courting  for  the  1984  election,  he  added."— 
Associated  Press,  June  20,  1983. 

■••  •  •  the  most  recent  (1982)  Gallup  Poll 
of  Public  Attitudes  Toward  the  Public 
Schools  holds  that  education  is  extremely' 
important  to  one's  future  success  and  that 
public  education  should  be  the  top  priority 
for  additional  federal  funding.  Education 
occupied  first  place  among  12  funding  cate- 
gories considered  in  the  survey  *  *  *  with  55 
percent  selecting  public  education  as  one  of 
their  first  3  choices.  "—Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion. April  1983. 

President  Reagan  and  his  advisers  can 
read  the  polls.  And  the  polls  say  that  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned  about  the  state  of  their 
public  education  system.  When  asked  which 
issues  will  be  most  important  in  next  year's 
presidential  campaign,  the  respondents  to  a 
recent  (June  27)  Newsweek  survey  ranked 
the  quality  of  public  education  "  second 
only  to  "unemployment."  But  by  a  45  to  32 
percent  margin  these  same  respondents  dis- 
approve of  "the  way  Ronald  Reagan  is  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  education."  And 
few  Americans  share  his  view  of  the  value  of 
federal  aid  to  education. 

Survey  results  like  these  spell  political 
trouble.  Knowing  this,  the  White  House  has 
launched  a  preemptive  strike— attempting 
to  corner  the  market  on  educational 
"reform"  before  the  Presidents  potential 
opponents  are  able  to  draw  attention  to  his 
own  lackluster  performance. 

If  education  has  become  a  political  foot- 
ball, it's  because  the  President  has  made  it 
one.  He  has  kicked  off  the  debate,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  on  the  sidelines. 
It's  not  by  mistake  that  we  have  chosen  to 
break  down  the  impact  of  the  President's 
budget  request  by  Congressional  District. 
Our  goal  is  to  demonstrate— on  as  localized 
a  basis  as  possible— the  reality  of  the  Presi- 
dent's record.  Only  with  complete  informa- 
tion, can  voters  make  informed  judgments 
next  year.  Only  when  armed  with  this  sort 
of  data,  will  voters  be  able  to  separate  rhet- 
oric from  reality. 
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Presidem  Reagan  s  budget 
pcoposal 

Congressional  action 

Net.  alter  coni 
acliot 

gressunal 

Restored 

Number  ol 
children 

retained  in 
program 

States 

Loss 

Number  ol 
children 
denied 
program 
services 

Loss  ■ 

Number  ot 
children 
denied 
program 
services 

....                                                 118.064 

25.646 

1.413 

19.949 

4.542 

139.517 

1,726 

18.514 

3,087 

2,824 

53.946 

33,047 

1,532 

7.555 

56,771 

25.994 

8,929 

8,010 

16.365 

32.027 

7.062 

9.657 

25,108 

25.125 

13.954 

23,144 

21,500 

2.792 

4.879 

2.907 

2.909 

52.919 

7.403 

99.163 

29.347 

2,473 

36,785 

14,592 

13.032 

58.518 

2.609 

17.192 

3.636 

26.432 

113.503 

4.716 

2.093 

27.743 

17.260 

7.561 

10.957 

1.204 

38.607 

2.738 

$2,474 

632 

3.537 

1.523 

13.276 

823 

3.334 

562 

466 

12,439 

4.249 

1356) 

1.670 

19,076 

3.099 

1.148 

339 
2.147 
4,019 
1,055 

189 
7.617 

(98) 
1.394 
2.133 
2.344 

497 

(29) 
1.231 

855 

14.760 

1,155 

34.172 

3.837 

(91) 
8,472 

818 

2.117 

7.325 

15 

1.591 

772 
1.900 
15,747 

643 

197 
4,369 
4,313 

928 

(193) 

266 
1,798 

(253) 

5,827 

552 

8.631 

1.655 

27,154 

589 

8.892 

1.109 

615 

24.969 

9.659 

(499) 

4.056 

2.882 

10.024 

2.384 

987 

(2,267) 

7.738 

2.487 

952 

11.891 

2,464 

3.481 

5.273 

5.901 

864 

353 

1.748 

1,599 

29,830 

2,081 

46,989 

6.906 

1.009 

15.211 

2,908 

4,785 

19,147 

194 

3.683 

1.376 

5,613 

39,404 

1,578 

578 

9,893 

6.751 

1.664 

662 

435 

6.098 

(266) 

$15,590 

1.281 

6,981 

9,774 

66,758 

6.449 

6.110 

1.831 

3.316 

23.946 

17.890 

1.694 

2.281 

28.858 

8.608 

5.765 

4.791 

12.789 

18.875 

2,914 

10.229 

13.754 

25.049 

8.447 

15.292 

11.474 

2,120 

3.331 

1.223 

1.083 

17.863 

5,561 

58.933 

19.496 

1,706 

19.961 

8.101 

6.404 

27.507 

2.089 

11.924 

2.098 

14.211 

51,946 

2.111 

1.021 

13.494 

9.793 

6.446 

9.515 

922 

22.492 

2.373 

19.819 

Alaska                                                          '  ^-    "^  ,  . -. -. 

1,913 

861 

10,518 

11.318 

11.297 

2.887 

80,034 

112.363 

Cdofado                   -     ■  '                                                            •  •  • 

....            _                7.272 

1.137 

.         .       .„  „                           9,444 

9.622 

...           _            ...                           2,393 

1.978 

District  of  Colufflbii                                                             ,    ,.— 

.                   .     .                       3,782 

2.209 

Flonda                                                                                          .    „  .. 

_       ...       .         _>.,..         .....               36,385 

28.977 

QgOfgu                                             ^   ■                                      „.; .    i,  i.  _„  -. . 

.._...            22.139 

23.388 

Hawaii _ , :.-.. — -....™.-..™ « — 

.       .       ..    _              1.338 

2.031 

■    .                                       3.951 

3.499 

._.       .       -            .                    47.934 

27.889 

Indiana                                -                                    - .  .  ™ 

.             .           11.707 

15.970 

.      .               .         -                       6.913 

6  545 

5.130 

7.023 

_     .                 „                .        14.936 

18.632 

.„.,__             22,894 

24.289 

Maine                                                       .... 

3.969 

4.575 

MaryiaiKj                                                              : 

J0.418 

8.705 

Massactiusetts — ™~....^ : .-.- . 

21.371 

13.217 

.....                   24.951 

22,661 

9.841 

10.473 

_         .            ...                  17.425 

17.871 

.       ...                13.818 

15.599 

_      .           2.617 

1.928 

N^aska                                                                                         ■ 

3,302 

4.526 

Nevada                                                     ...                  i    '  „ .    _   .-,. 

.       .                 2.454 

1.159 

„    .  .                      .    .         ..  „            '        1.938 

1.310 

;  .        ._    .     .  , 32.623 

23.089 

Npw  Mpiiro                                                                                        .   1 

.„    .         .                           .      .        6,716 

5.322 

New  York                                             ^                             ...         

93.105 

52.174 

..      .    .                        23.333 

22.441 

Nnrtti  n^koU                                                                  * 

1.615 

1.464 

Ohio                                   ■                      ,                                    „       .^ , 

28.433 

21.574 

.....                8.919 

n.6t4 

-    ..          -                           8,521 

8.247 

.  .    .            34.832 

39.371 

•    2.104 

2.415 

South  Carolina                                                   .         ..„ - 

...                ..       _                      13.515 

13.509 

^th  Dakota 

.     „  _         ,-           .  .                  .                                 2.870 

2,260 

16.111 

20.819 

67.693 

74.099 

Utah 

2.754 

3.138 

1,218 

1,515 

17.863 

17,850 

Wachinotnr                                          --                                                                   :._... 

14.106 

10.509 

'.374 

5.897 

■        9.322 

10.295 

,   ,    _ 1.188 

769 

~  ■ .        .  ....„;„. _ ._.............         24.290 

32.509 

other .... 

'■'■■      .,„. _ 2.120 

3.004 

U  S  total 

877,006 

1.190,914 

215,449 

328.583 

661.557 

806415 
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[Dollars  in  thousands] 


States 


Presideni  Reagan's  budget 
proposal 


Number  oi 
children 
denied 
program 
services 


Congressional  actnn 


Net.  after  Caigrtssnui 
xtion 


Loss 


Restored 


Number  o( 
children 

retained  in 
program 


Loss 


Number  ol 
children 
denied 
program 
services 


Alabama 

Alaska „ 

Arizona ._._ 

Arkansas   

California    

Colorado      

Connecticut     

Delaware        .    . 
Disliict  ol  CotunilM  - 

Florida , 

(^rgia 

Hawaii 

Idain 

Illinois :. 

Indian 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .„ 

Louisiana     

Maine       ... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts „.. 

Michigan     

Minnesota  

Mississippi    


$27,278 

3.464 

25,397 

18.273 

205,403 

17.110 

21.524 

5.683 

5.732 

93.971 

42.905 

5,329 

12,809 

93,811 

24.529 

14,079 

10.978 

22,613 

37,184 

8.399 

28.239 

46.918 

55.179 

38.681 

26.203 


36.348 
2,762 
49,759 
78,251 

382.701 

3.170 

39,699 

7,374 

3.972 

112.975 

62.587 

7.339 

13.631 

106.234 
53,091 
14,940 
13,671 
30.413 
51.330 
16.485 
27.377 
53,037 
53.990 
24.950 
31.742 


$18,707 

29.456 

2.114 

1.899 

16.503 

36.505 

11,791 

1,778 

124.612 

260,578 

9.959 

2,088 

14.034 

28.823 

3.515 

5.197 

3,880 

3.204 

50,025 

81.297 

24,262 

39.793 

3.219 

4.945 

4.733 

9.948 

60.747 

76.478 

14,990 

36.411 

6,397 

8.878 

5.649 

10.146 

15.999 

25.880 

23.716 

38,324 

5.053 

11.675 

16.339 

18.080 

30.408 

38.341 

28,854 

32.197 

29.674 

15.073 

17.988 

23.909 

$8,571 
1.350 
8.894 
6.482 
80.791 
7,151 
7,490 
2,168 
1,852 
43.946 
18,643 
2.110 
8.076 
33.064 
9.539 
7.682 
5.329 
6.614 
13.468 
3,346 
26.600 
16.510 
26.325 
9.007 
8.215 


6.892 

863 

13.254 

76,473 

122.123 

1.082 

10.876 

2.177 

768 

31.678 

22.794 

2.394 

3.6S3 

29.756 

16.680 

6.062 

3.525 

4.533 

13.006 

4J10 

9.297 

14.696 

21.793 

9,877 

5.833 
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IMtari  in  llnusindsl 


September  19,  1983 


September  19,  1983 


suits 


Prejideiil  Reigjf)  s  btidgtf 
proposal 

NumtKf  ot 

chMrN 

Loss  denied 

piogtaiTi 

sennets 


Congressioful  action 


Net.  attet  Congressional 
action 


Restored 


Numbet  o( 
ctiikjien 

retained  m 
program 


loss 


Numtier  ol 
children 
denied 
program 
services 


Missoiiri  _ 

Montana 

Neecasta 

Nnada 

New  Harii(isiwv.« 

New  lersey     

New  Ifcjico  ,,._ 
New  Yon  ..._ 
Nam  CanMi.... 


Ota     

Oklitama     

Ofcgon         .^ 
renAsynam  — . 

NnoQe  isano 

South  CanMa... 
SouMi  Dakob ... 

Tennesee     

Teas 

UW ~ 


Nkst 


Puerto  mco 


US  ToH 


?4.1I9 

4953 

7.892 

3.M1 

4,;47 

67,587 

15.667 

201571 

35.880 

2,748 

65512 

16.717 

18.994 

86.823 

6.369 

20.814 

4.508 

29498 

127.335 

6.357 

3.525 

29.539 

24.723 

12.584 

23.911 

2.211 

69.983 

5.756 


35.456 

5.082 

11,695 

4,601 

7.008 

103.957 

16.740 

208.185 

41.316 

2.513 

83.714 

26.937 

28.641 

147.002 

8.459 

24.432 

5.362 

46.455 

218.812 

10.694 

6.101 

43.195 

32.079 

12.261 

29.053 

1.994 

116431 

8.030 


14.683 

2.677 

4  313 

2.368 

3.284 

46.464 

9.331 

131,392 

21,025 

1.711 

41.892 

8.742 

11.579 

54.769 

3860 

13.933 

2.903 

15.429 

71.836 

3.920 

2.245 

18.195 

14268 

7.812 

13.480 

1.257 

42.829 

3673 


24,590 

3.228 

7,177 

3.428 

9757 

77,561 

11,217 

150,929 

30,203 

1,946 

59,724 

15.073 

19,911 

102,913 

5.730 

19.377 

3.947 

27.120 

145.543 

7.345 

4.221 

30,663 

21,693 

8758 

18.437 

1,274 

79,741 

5,834 


9,466 
2,276 
3,579 
1,313 
1,463 

21.123 
6.336 

70.179 

14.855 
1.037 

23.620 
7.975 
7,415 

32,054 
2,509 
6,881 
1,605 

14,069 

55,499 
2,437 
1,280 
11,344 
10,455 
4,772 
10.431 
954 
27.154 
2.083 


10.866 

1,854 

4.518 

1.173 

1.661 

26,396 

5,523 

57,256 

11,113 

567 

23,990 

10,964 

8,730 

44,089 

2,729 

5.055 

1.415 

19.335 

73.269 

3.349 

1.880 

12.532 

10.386 

3.503 

10.616 

720 

36,690 

2,204 


1.790.533       2,486,687       1,100,794       1,730.853         689.739 


755.834 
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I  Dollars  m  ttnusandsl 


President  Reagan  s  budlM 
profit 


Contressnul  action 


Nel  atter  congressional  action 


Slates 


loss 


Numtier  ol 

cfNUren  dened 

program 

servces 


Restored 


Ifamtier  of 
chMren 

retained  «i 
program 


loss 


Nomlier  ot 

cliildren  denied 

program 

services 


lUalniia 

Abslia 

Annna 

Arkansas 

Cahtoma 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ol 

Fkirtia 

Georgia 


taRsai 


<*tipii 

vassacNNRL.. 


Minnesota 

MKSSSfVI 

Missoun    .,.._ 

Montana     

NeOiaska    . .. 
Nevada 

New  Hanpitii 
New  lerscy 


New  York  

Norm  CaraiM.. 
North  Dakoll.. 
Okio 


Oretai 


Rho#  htMd  - 
South  Caietna 
South  Dakob 

Tennessee 

Teus        

Utah       


WSShMHHI... 

«tat  AfM 


IMI 


S18.310 
1.908 
14.090 
12.650 
137.566 
10,254 
10,802 
3,154 
3,873 
44.029 
24.707 
2.594 
4,917 
41.703 
12,306 
7,140 
6,505 
17,391 
25,930 
5.658 
14.925 
23,418 
35,369 
11,436 
18,574 
14,703 
3,013 
4,604 
1,893 
1,845 
28,753 
9,046 
89,016 
25,567 
2,228 
30,106 
10,874 
12,168 
40868 
3,091 
14.003 
2,525 
17.621 
97,572 
3,303 
1.726 
16,684 
17,490 
7,741 
13,515 
1,381 


17.481 
1.320 
18.478 
8.956 

165.598 

3,076 

8,948 

2.608 

1,907 

47,176 

24.578 

2.208 

6.708 

29,011 

16,770 

5,884 

7,128 

11,003 

26,392 

7.230 

9.026 

16.580 

25,157 

10,563 

16.770 

14.653 

2171 

4.525 

1.762 

1.610 

26.133 

7.133 

56.393 

24.556 

1,745 

24,457 

12,106 

12.033 

42.188 

2.546 

11.799 

1.961 

18.453 

125480 

3513 

1.860 

15,806 

16.687 

5,174 

10.981 

985 


tl0,818 
788 
11,511 
5.762 
110.200 
7.077 
8.379 
2,473 
3,063 
32,897 
15,192 
2,027 
3972 
29,879 
8,948 
3,877 
2,572 
10,495 
12,365 
4,197 
10,250 
17,763 
26,371 
6,629 
7,292 
9,060 
1,760 
1,913 
1,318 
1,306 
21,827 
6,464 
66,601 
10,948 
297 
22,236 
7,275 
9,520 
29,737 
2,223 
5,749 
1,133 
9,727 
69,611 
2,605 
1,170 
7,591 
13,518 
3,177 
8,888 
707 


12,990 
793 
19,228 
8,542 
174,013 
3,094 
9,521 
2.817 
2.135 
46.385 
19.191 
2.414 
6.992 
27.939 
16.509 
3,837 
2.746 
13,516 
14,214 
6,837 
8.685 
16.783 
25.362 
7.600 
6,746 
11,369 
1,614 
1,869 
1,670 
1.527 
27.148 
7.253 
61.416 
12.588 
314 
24,736 
10,494 
12,389 
41.566 
2,476 
5.122 
945 
12294 
113.079 
3.821 
1.621 
8,054 
16,810 
2,169 
9,353 
643 


$7,492 

1,120 

2,579 

6,888 

27,366 

3,177 

2,423 

681 

810 

11,132 

9.515 

567 

945 

11.824 

3,358 

3.263 

3.933 

6,896 

13,565 

1,461 

4,675 

5,655 

8,998 

4,807 

11,282 

5,643 

1,253 

2,691 

575 

539 

6,926 

2,582 

22,415 

14.619 

1,931 

7,870 

3,599 

2,648 

11,131 

868 

8,254 

1,392 

7,894 

27,961 

698 

556 

9.093 

3  972 

4.564 

4,627 

674 


4,491 
527 
(750) 
414 
(8,415) 
(18) 
(573) 
(209) 
(228) 
791 
5,387 
(206) 
(284) 
1,072 
261 
2,047 
4,382 
(2,513) 
12,178 
393 
341 
(203) 
(205) 
2,963 
10,024 
3,284 
557 
2,656 
92 
83 
(1,015) 
(120) 
(5,023) 
11,968 
1.431 
(279) 
1,612 
(356) 
622 
70 
6,677 
1,016 
6,159 
12,401 
(308) 
239 
7,752 
(123) 
3,005 
1,628 
342 
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President  Reagan  s  twdget 
profiosal 


Congressional  action 


Ne;  after  concessional  action 


States 


loss 


Number  ol 

children  denied 

program 

services 


Restored 


Numtier  ol 
children 

retained  m 
program 


Loss 


Numtier  of 

children  denied 

program 

services 


Puerto  Rico 
Other 

US  Total 


VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  FEDERAL  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Stales 


President 
Reagans 
budget 
proposal 
(dollar  loss) 


Congression  Net,  alter 

al  action  congression- 

<  dollar  al  action 

'estored;  (dollar  loss) 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona 

Arkansas      ..:.!., 

California 

Cokxado      .  .. 

Connecticut     ^ 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia   ,, 

Florida 

Georgia .. 

Hawaii . 

Idaho 

Illinois ;_ 

Indiana 1.....;:. 

Iowa  ... 

Kansas ._;_. 

Kentucky    

Louisiana     

Maine        

Maryland    ; . 

Massachusetts ..... 

Michigan    

Minnesota  

Mississippi    „ 

Missouri      

Montana     ,. 

Nebraska 

Nevada       ;. . 

New  Hampshift..H 

New  Jersey 

Ne*  Meiico _.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio         .: 

Oklahoma  

Oregon       , 

Pennsylvania  ..:., _. 

Rhode  Islarid 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee    , 

Texas       

Utah  , 

Vermont     ,.., 

Virginia     », ., 

Washington „...:; 

West  Viigmia,... ,„ 

Wisconsin    ....„._ 

Wyoming   

Puerto  Rico .. 

Other 


J4.840 

193 

3,559 

2,842 

24,896 

2,552 

2,075 

426 

1.357 

11546 

7,414 

826 

387 

10,276 

5,370 

1.957 

1.260 

4.633 

3719 

1.088 

3.452 

5.438 

7,589 

3,115 

2,998 

4,870 

577 

987 

867 

949 

6,260 

1.517 

18,638 

7,586 

417 

8.925 

2,709 

2,253 

10,482 

608 

4.329 

517 

5.802 

15,871 

1,861 

497 

5.130 

3,425 

1,909 

4.120 

246 

4,468 


S636 

(190) 

1.091 

428 

8.493 

143 

(271) 

(156) 

475 

3.443 

1,745 

(M) 

(52) 

999 

215 

(641) 

(763) 

661 

401 

(97) 

(122) 

431 

(373) 

(482) 

209 

210 

(106) 

(444) 

238 

57 

470 

137 

3.818 

1.274 

(343) 

(718) 

(106) 

60 

(233) 

(362) 

825 

(309) 

933 

3.048 

391 

(144) 

137 

198 

(118) 

(208) 

(195) 

902 

(9) 


J4,204 

383 

2.468 

2.414 

16.403 

2.409 

2.346 

582 

882 

8.103 

5.669 

840 

939 

9.277 

5.155 

2.598 

2.023 

3.972 

3.318 

1.185 

3,575 

5,007 

7,962 

3,59? 

2,789 

4,660 

683 

1,431 

629 

892 

5,790 

1,380 

14,820 

6,312 

760 

9,643 

2,815 

2,193 

10,715 

970 

3,504 

826 

4,809 

12,823 

1,470 

611 

4.993 

3.227 

2,027 

4,323 

441 

3,566 

817 


US  total 


231,835 


25.729 


VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  FEDERAL  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 


[Dollars  in  thousands] 


States 


President 
Reagans 
budget 
proposal 
(dollar  kiss) 


Congression- 
al action 
(dollars 
restored) 


34,630 
2,647 


37,828 
1.907 


27,119 
1.524 


40,929 
1,452 


7,511 
1.123 


(3,101) 
455 


206,106 


Net,  atter 
congression- 
al action 
(dollar  kiss) 


1,031.544 


967  404 


710.952 


875.648 


320  592 


91756 


VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  FEDERAL  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983— Continued 

[Dollars  m  thousands] 


Slates 


President 
Reagans 
budget 
proposal 
idoltar  kiss) 


Congression- 
al action 
(dotlats 
restored) 


Nel,  after 
congression- 
al action 
(dollar  kiss) 


Delaware 

Oistricl  of  ColMbia. 

Ftonda 

(^rgia     

Hawaii 

Idatw _ 

Illinois..- -...., 

Indiana 

Iowa -. 

Kansas 

Kentucky      

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts .... 

Michigan  „. 

Minnesota    _. 

Mississippi  

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico _. 

New  York   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma    

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina ... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas „. 

Utah  _ 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  ,.. 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Other 


1.399 

1.658 

17,885 

13,249 

1.957 

2.195 

21,804 

12,048 

6.200 

4.867 

9,413 

10,476 

2,767 

8,224 

11.560 

18,728 

8,531 

6,264 

11,071 

1,900 

3,486 

1,430 

2,079 

13,037 

3,256 

33,573 

14,877 

1,767 

22,374 

6,575 

16.354 

24.496 

2.323 

8,150 

1,938 

11,168 

28,879 

3,585 

1,421 

11.593 

7,284 

4,72/ 

10,288 

1,028 

7,735 

2.145 


1.126 

10.91.4 

8,318 

1,228 

1,377 

13,631 

7,503 

3,923 

3.096 

5.938 

6.690 

1.726 

5.095 

7,234 

11.640 

5.400 

3,828 

6,945 

370 

2.225 

878 

1,308 

7,997 

2,057 

20,697 

9,366 

1,151 

13,900 

4,158 

2,963 

15,112 

1,469 

5,106 

1,083 

6,952 

18,914 

2,313 

909 

7,245 

4,465 

2,934 

6,487 

664 

4,630 

1,346 


515 

532 

6,971 

4,93! 

729 

818 
8,173 
4,545 
2,277 
1771 
3,475 
3,786 
1.041 
3,!?9 
4,326 
7.088 
3,131 
2,436 
4,126 
1.030 
1.261 

552 

771 
5,040 
1,199 
12.876 
5.511 

616 
8,474 
2,41? 
1,937 
9,384 

854 
3,044 

855 
4.216 
10.965 
1.27? 

512 
4.348 
2,819 
1,793 
3,801 

364 
3,105 

799 


US  total,. 


479,541 


292,065 


187,476 


VXATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION:  FEDERAL  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 


[Dollars  m  thousands] 


Slates 


President 
Reagans 
budget 
proposal 
(dollar  kiss) 


Congression-  Nel,  atter 

al  action  congressional 

(dollars  action  (dollar 

restored  i  loss  j 


Alabama    $9,713  $6,050  $3,663 

Alaska         ...._ _ „,-.  974  665  309 

Arizona 5.605  3,498  2,107 

Arkansas 5,457  3,354  2,103 

Calilornia  ..„ :.- 39,543  17,996  21,547 

Cokxado      „ 5,441  3370  2,071 

Connecticut 5.503  3,436  2.067 


Alabama    $11,129  $8,596  $2,533 

Alaska 1.085  866  219 

Arizona      .:....„ 6.448  5,001  1,447 

Arkansas  6,267  4,810  !,457 

Calilornia       45,576  26,989  18,587 

Cokxado     5,263  4.837  1.426 

Connecticut 6.262  4,827  1.435 

Delaware       1,592  1,232  360 

Districl  ol  Columbia 1,838  1.467  371 

Florida 20.645  15,841  4,804 

Georgia     -.  15,163  11,756  3,407 

Hawaii     : ...  2.237  1,731  506 

Idaho         , -  2,514  1,948  566 

Illinois - 24,911  19.234  5,67? 


VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  FEDERAL  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984— Continued 

]Dollais  in  thousands] 


States 


P-esidenl 
Reagan's 
budget 
proposal 
tdoilar  toss) 


Congression-  Net.  aliet 

a!  action  corigressionai 

(dollars  action  (doliai 

restored!  toss) 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan  

Minncsola     ....^^ 

Mississippi  

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska      

Nevada _.. 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  ,- 

New  York  _„ 

North  Carolina „ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah __ 

Vermont 

Virginia    

Washington ., 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin , 

Wyomin|. , 

Puerto  Rico 

Other 


13,815 

7.076 

5,541 

10,748 

11,936 

3.169 

9,425 

13.229 

21.464 

9,743 

7,210 

12,650 

2.169 

3,967 

1,640 

2,374 

14,942 

•  3,726 

38,449 

17,006 

1.992 

25.643 

7.506 

5  666 

28.089 

2,637 

9,336 

2.181 

12,833 

34,138 

4.091 

1,2!3 

13.271 

8.397 

5.410 

11764 

1,160 

8,945 

2361 


10.672 
5,499 

4.315 

8.341 

9.316 

2.448 

7.252 

10.234 

16.559 

7,581 

5,528 

9,791 

1,332 

3,094 

1.259 

1.839 

11.431 

2.899 

29.492 

13194 

1.562 

19,775 

5,832 

4,328 

21,578 

2,083 

7,230 

1,383 

9,889 

26.569 

3,218 

1,256 

10,262 

6,453 

4,165 

9,138 

905 

6,797 

1,743 


3,143 
1,577 

1.226 
2,407 
2,620 

721 
2.173 
2,995 
4,905 
2,162 
1,682 
2,855 

837 

873 

381 

535 
3.5!i 

827 
8,957 
3,812 

430 
5,860 
1.674 
1.338 
6.511 

597 
2.106 

798 
2.944 
7,569 

873 

(«3) 
3,009 
1,944 
1,245 
2,826 

255 
2.152 

618 


US  total. 


549,201 


415,330 


133.871 


Chapter  X— Dollar  loss  per  school  age  child 

INet.  after  congressional  action,  for  Federal  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  combined] 

( 1 )  District  of  Columbia 52.20 

(2)  Idaho 48.40 

(3)  Maryland 44.74 

(4)  Mississippi 40.81 

(5)  New  Mexico 40.19 

(6)  New  York 38.69 

(7 )  Florida 38.21 

(8)  Delaware 34.47 

(9)  Arkansas 34.44 

(10)  Louisiana 34.01 

(11)  Texas 33.58 

(12)  California 32.27 

(13)  Georgia 30.70 

(14)  Tennessee 30.44 

(15)  Alabama 29.18 

(16)  North  Carolina 28.63 

(17)  Massachusetts 28.44 

( 18)  West  Virginia 28.11 

(19)  South  Carolina 27.86 

(20)  Arizona 27.75 

(21)  Alaska 27.69 

(22)  Oregon 27.47 
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September  19,  1983 


September  19,  1983 
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(23)  Maine 27.46 

(24)  Illinois „ 27.44 

(25)  New  Jersey 27.32 

(261  Michigan 27.14 

(27)  Montana _ 27.14 

( 28 )  Penjii> .. ania 26.89 

(29)  South  DaKota 26.64 

(30)  Rhode  Island 26.42 

(31)  Oklahoma 25.80 

(32)  Kentucky 25.60 

(33)  Washington 25.06 

(34)  Iowa 23.59 

(35)  Virginia 23.48 

(36)  Colorado 23.37 

( 37 )  Connecticut 23.0 1 

(38)  Vermont 22.56 

(39)  Kansas ™ 22.39 

(40)  Nebraska „ 22.22 

(41)  Missouri 22.04 

i42)  Minnesota 21.52 

(43)  Wisconsin 20.95 

(44)  North  Dakota 20.47 

(45)  Ohio 20.15 

(46)  Hawaii 19.61 

(47)  Wyoming 17.87 

(48)  Indiana 16.13 

(49)  Nevada 15.46 

(50)  New  Hampshire 13  54 

(51)  Utah 12.13 

Vocational  and  adult  education  dollar  loss 
per  1.000  population 

[Net.  after  congressional  action,  for  Federal  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  combined] 

( 1 )  South  Dakota 2.432.71 

(2)  District  of  Columbia 2.240.89 

(3)  Vermont 2.176.36 

(4)  Montana 2.138.58 

(5)  North  Dakota 2.053.73 

(6)  Mississippi 2.048.22 

(7)  South  Carolina 2.044.33 

(8)  Kentucky 2.030.81 

(9)  Alabama 1.995  18 

(10)  Arkansas 1.971.63 

(11)  Maine 1.964.69 

( 12 )  North  Carolina 1 .964.28 

( 13 )  West  Virginia 1 ,960.97 

(14)  Tennessee 1.940.44 

(15 )  Rhode  Island 1 .803.97 

( 16)  New  Mexico 1.897.72 

(17)  Georgia „ 1.879.77 

(18)  Delaware 1.822.26 

(19)  Idaho 1.820.72 

(20)  Missouri 1.774.59 

(21)  Indiana 1.772.98 

(22)  Utah 1.764.48 

(23)  New  Hampshire 1.748.67 

(24)  Wisconsin 1.705.98 

(25)  Virginia 1.701.15 

(26)  Nebraska 1.697.35 

(27)  Pennsylvania 1.693.97 

(28)  Ohio 1.678.90 

(29)  Iowa 1.678.14 

(30)  Michigan 1.652.21 

(31)  Oklahoma 1.646.84 

(32)  Nevada 1.639.05 

(33)  Louisiana 1.628.61 

(34)  Minnesota 1.627.87 

(35)  Massachusetts 1.614.43 

(36)  Wyoming 1.603.57 

(37)  Arizona 1.599.65 

( 38)  Alaska 1.579.91 

( 39 )  Hawaii 1 ,578.47 

(40)  Kansas 1.575.58 

(41)  Maryland 1.571.86 

(42)  New  York 1.568.38 

(43)  Oregon 1.559.08 

(44)  Texas 1.556.81 

(45)  California 1.534.95 

(46)  Illinois 1.524.28 

(47)  Colorado 1.471.26 

(48)  New  Jersey 1.456.04 

( 49)  Florida 1 ,447.20 

(50)  Washington 1.424.26 

(51)  Connecticut 1.399.62 


Real  Federal  outlays  on  elementary. 

secondary,  and  vocational  education 

[Dollars  in  millions  Federal  fis<-al  ycar.s) 

1960 63>4.64 

1961 644.74 

1962 664.21 

1963 792.52 

1964 831.39 

1965 1.044.91 

1966 2.527.36 

1967 3.401.21 

1968 3.464.99 

1969 3.143.21 

1970 3.397.48 

1971 3.691.28 

1972 3,962.00 

1973 3.541.37 

1974 3,276.85 

1975 3.683.92 

1976 3.543.90 

1977 3.625.85 

1978 3.780.08 

1979 4.092.52 

1980 3,773.54 

1981 3.609.20 

1982 3.277.26 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
Budget  of  the  United  Stales  Government"  for  vari- 
ous fiscal  years,  i  Budget  outlays  have  been  divided 
by  the  GNP  deflator.  1972-1.00) 


Federal  outlir 

or 

eternentary 

Tdal  Federal 

secondxy.  ant 

outlays  on 

(oat  years 

vccitjonai 

education  as  a 

educatnn  is  a 

pemnt  ol  total 

pncntof  MjI 

Federal  outlays 

FtdnH  outbys 

1960         

05 

1.0 

1961            

1.0 

196?    

10 

1963 

1? 

1964 

1? 

1%5     

14 

1966  .. 

?0 

1967 .._ .„.    ... 

?6 

196S _.. 

?5 

1969   

?3 

""> 

?.6 

1971      ,,,,. 

?6 

197? 

?6 

1973... 

?4 

1974    

?.? 

197!)     ,,„ 

?3 

1976.. 

2? 

1977 _ 

23 

197(1    

2.3 

1979 

25 

1980 -.      . 

24 

19(11      

23 

198?  

?0 

Rank  and  budget  func- 
tion Percent 

15  National   resources  and  environ- 
ment     -44.9 

16  Agriculture 47.8 

17  Energy 51.0 

Source:    Office    of    Management    and    Budget, 
Budget  of  the  United  SUtes  Government.  Fiscal 

Year  1984. 


Source  Oltict  ol  ManagemenI  and  Budget.    Budget  ol  Itie  Umted  Slates 
GoncrniKnt   lor  varnis  fiscal  years 

Real  fin/lation-adjustedf  spending  changes 
between  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1986  proposed  by  President  Reagan  in  his 
fiscal  year  1984  budget 
Rank  and  budget  func- 
tion Percent 

1  National  defense -t-41.8 

2  Health -1-21.9 

3  Net  interest -1-19.1 

4  General  government -t-8.2 

5  Transportation -i-7.9 

6  International  affairs -i-  5.7 

7  Income  security -r-3.2 

8  Administration  of  Justice -2.0 

9  Veterans  benefits  and  services -6.7 

10  Social  services -7.9 

1 1  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance .      -  9.0 

12  General  science,  space  and  tech- 
nology        -9.3 

13  Community  and  regional  develop- 
ment      -22.4 

14  Education,  training,  employment. 

and  other  labor -  28.6 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  10  minutes  each. 


PEOPLE  ASK  WHY  WE  ARE 
THERE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  125.000  heavily  armed  troops  and 
several  million  civilians  in  Lebanon,  a 
tiny  country  of  4,000  square  miles.  Our 
State  of  Montana  alone  is  146.000 
square  miles. 

Why  are  we  in  Lebanon? 

The  President  and  his  White  House 
advisers'  reasoning  goes  like  this: 

First.  Israel  agreed  to  halt  their  ag- 
gression in  Lebanon  and  permitted  a 
cease-fire  with  the  United  Nations  set- 
ting up  a  peacekeeping  force.  Italy, 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
comprise  that  force  of  5.350  with  con- 
tingents of  approximately  2,050  Ital- 
ians, 2,000  French,  and  97  British 
troops.  We  have  1.200  U.S.  Marines  as 
our  portion; 

Second.  The  reason  that  our  pres- 
ence and  direct  involvement  would 
assure  not  only  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon  but  would  also 
strengthen  and  stabilize  the  Lebanese 
Government:  and 

Third.  The  President's  policy  ration- 
alizes that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  war  breaking  out  and  that  a  peace- 
ful settlement  could  be  agreed  to  by 
the  several  factions  comprising  the 
population  of  Lebanon. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  not  been 
the  result  and  I  do  not  agree  that  this 
is  the  proper  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

In  this  strife-torn  country  of  long- 
standing conflicts  among  several  reli- 
gious sects  with  ancient  grievances, 
the  presence  of  1,200  U.S.  marines  as 
part  of  the  peacekeeping  force  is  more 
likely  to  hinder  rather  than  hasten 
the  peace  negotiations.  Our  presence, 
if  not  like  a  magnet  to  draw  part  of 
the  hostile  fire,  is  at  least  like  a  light- 
ning rod  attracting  hostile  resentment 
from  many  of  the  Arab  inhabitants  be- 
cause we  are  correctly  recognized  as 
supporters  and  allies  of  Israel. 

We  find  ourselves  mixing  in  the 
present  hostile  bloodshed  of  the  reli- 
gious sects'  ancient  grievances.  Our 
only  role  has  occurred  this  generation 
through  our  strong  and  telling  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  of  Israel. 


That  amounts  to  underwriting  the 
military  capability  of  Israel  with 
modern  land  and  air  armaments  plus 
assuring  economic  stability  for  Israel. 
That  considerable  financial  support 
was  bolstered  even  more  with  the 
Camp  David  accords  to  gain  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel. 

Following  Israel's  attack  on  Leba- 
non, many  of  the  Lebanese,  as  well  as 
other  Miiieast  countries,  assume  that 
U.S.  Marines  are  in  Lebanon  to  strong- 
ly support  Israel. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  we  should 
not  have  been  involved  directly  with 
any  of  our  forces  in  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping mission  in  Beirut  but  another 
nation  with  clearly  neutral  identifica- 
tion should  have  made  up  the  U.S. 
portion  of  the  peacekeeping  contin- 
gent. In  my  judgment,  that  is  still  true 
today. 

As  bad  as  it  is  to  have  had  four  ma- 
rines killed  and  a  score  more  of  marine 
casualties,  it  is  fortunate  that  there 
have  not  been  even  more.  Paced  in  the 
middle  of  hostile  camps,  when  the 
firing  starts,  it  is  certain  that  we  even- 
tually will  be  in  the  line  of  fire.  Call- 
ing for  air  and  sea  strikes,  which  the 
President's  policy  is  drifting  into,  will 
not  likely  add  to  successful  peace  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  people  of  our  country  need  to 
know  what  we,  their  representatives, 
think  about  U.S.  involvement  in  Leba- 
non. 

They  have  concluded  that  this  is  a 
Lebanese  war  and  they  Eisk,  "Are  we 
involved?" 

The  answer  is,  'Yes." 

"Is  our  direct  involvement  neces- 
sary?" 

The  answer  is,  "No." 

"Will  it  mean  more  involvement 
than  the  present  U.S.  Marine  contin- 
gent?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  "Yes,  if  the 
President's  policy  is  not  restrained." 

"Can  we  withdraw?" 

The  answer  to  that  is,  "Of  course,  we 
can  withdraw." 

They  ask.  "Why  not.  and  how  soon?" 

The  best  answer  to  that  is  "Very 
soon,  and  that  our  Marine  contingent 
should  be  replaced  through  the  U.N. 
with  a  contingent  from  another 
nation. " 

I  believe  the  American  people  also 
expect  us  to  answer  to  them,  as  their 
representatives,  that  we  care  that  they 
think  and  will  act  accordingly  to  avoid 
the  further  loss  of  life  and  drifting 
deeper  into  a  Middle  East  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ELIE  WIESEL  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  34 
years  ago  the  United  States  authored 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  pushed 
it  through  the  United  Nations.  Yet, 
today  the  United  States  is  the  only  de- 


veloped nation  in  the  world  which  has 
not  ratified  the  treaty. 

I  am  only  left  to  think  that  despite 
atrocities  of  Nazi  Germany,  Cambodia, 
and  other  countries  that  we  have  de- 
tailed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  geno- 
cide remains  too  far  removed,  too  elu- 
sive a  concept  for  the  Senate  to  grasp 
and  deal  with.  Genocide,  of  course,  is 
the  planned,  premeditated  destruction 
of  an  entire  ethnic  group  the  way 
Hitler  wiped  out  6  million  Jews  in 
Europe,  the  way  the  Romans  de- 
stroyed the  Carthaginians  and  killed 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  was 
a  Carthaginian,  2.000  years  ago. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  horror  that  we  fail  to  real- 
ize its  tremendous  consequences.  But. 
each  of  us  has  the  responsibility  to  re- 
member and  act  on  these  tragedies. 

The  Genocide  Convention  would 
outlaw  genocide,  the  most  heinous 
crime  that  I  think  anyone  can  imag- 
ine. It  would  outlaw  genocide,  make  it 
an  international  crime. 

As  I  say,  every  other  developed  coun- 
try in  the  world  has  already  ratified 
that  Convention. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  a  piece  on  Elie  Wiesel.  He  is  the 
author  of  22  books,  a  distinguished 
professor  at  Boston  University,  and  a 
survivor  of  four  Nazi  concentration 
camps.  His  adult  life  has  been  spent 
trying  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
6  million  Jews  who  were  killed  during 
World  War  II. 

In  his  book.  "Night."  Mr.  Wiesel  de- 
scribes some  of  his  experiences: 

.  .  .  We  pressed  against  the  windows.  The 
convoy  was  moving  slowly  .  .  .  through  the 
window  we  could  see  barbed  wire.  We  had 
arrived.  This  was  the  camp. 

And  as  the  train  stopped,  we  saw  this  time 
that  flames  were  gushing  out  of  a  tall  chim- 
ney into  the  black  sky  ...  we  looked  into 
the  flames  in  the  darkness.  There  was  an 
abominable  odor  floating  in  the  air.  Sudden- 
ly, our  doors  opened.  Some  odd-looking 
characters,  dressed  in  striped  shirts  and 
black  trousers,  leapt  into  the  wagon.  They 
held  electric  torches  and  truncheons. 

Mr.  Wiesel  has  always  stressed  the 
need  to  preserve  the  memories  of  the 
Holocaust.  He  warns  that  the  world 
has  learned  nothing  from  the  tragedy 
and  it  continues  to  be  "indifferent  to 
suffering,  especially  Jewish  suffering." 

The  story  of  Elie  Wiesel's  efforts 
serves  as  an  important  reminder  that 
each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to 
speak  out  against  persecution. 

We  all  must  do  our  part  to  stop  such 
atrocities  from  happening  again.  I  ap- 
plaud Mr.  Wiesel  for  his  desire  to  stim- 
ulate discussion  in  order  to  bring  wider 
understanding  of  the  issues.  The  more 
educated  we  are  about  the  crime  of 
genocide,  the  better  able  we  should  be 
to  prevent  future  genocidal  acts  from 
being  committed. 

We,  here  in  the  Senate,  can  do  our 
part  to  prevent  the  crime  of  premedi- 
tated mass  murder  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Let  us  not  wait 


for  another  Holocaust  to  occur  before 
we  are  moved  to  action  on  this  impor- 
tant treaty.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention immediately. 

President  after  President  has  plead- 
ed with  the  Senate  to  ratify  it— Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
President  Johnson,  President  Nixon, 
President  Ford,  President  Carter.  Yet 
we  have  failed  to  act  throughout  the 
years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  real  blot  on  the 
integrity  and  reputation  of  this  body 
that  we  have  failed  to  act.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  we  will  consider  acting  in 
this  session. 

Four  times  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  sent  the  Genocide 
Convention  to  the  floor  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  secure  a  vote  on  the 
convention.  I  think  after  34  long  years, 
it  is  about  time  we  acted. 


IS     McNAMARA     RIGHT     ON     NO 

FIRST     USE     BY     AMERICA     OF 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  never  renounced  our 
option  to  initiate  the  first  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  However  persuasively  we 
can  defend  our  record,  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  fact  that  only  twice  in 
human  history  have  nuclear  weapons 
been  used  as  a  weapon  against  another 
nation,  and  both  times— at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki— they  were  used  by  our 
country,  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  used  it. 

The  other  superpower— the  Soviet 
Union— has  renounced  any  first  use. 
To  most  Americans,  that  renunciation 
does  not  mean  anything.  The  Soviets 
have  cheated  and  lied  and  abrogated 
agreements  before,  most  notably  in 
the  use  of  biological  weapons  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  in  the  shooting  down  of 
the  unarmed  Korean  jet  liner.  Few 
Americans  would  trust  the  Russians 
not  to  use  their  nuclear  power  first  if 
they  thought  they  could  gain  an  ad- 
vantage by  doing  so.  Realistic  persons 
in  other  countries  of  the  world  must 
recognize  this  fact,  too. 

Nevertheless,  with  each  passing  de- 
velopment in  nuclear  military  power 
on  both  the  Soviet  side  and  our  side, 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  be- 
comes more  obviously  suicidal.  Our 
military  experts  have  generally  tended 
to  overestimate  Soviet  strength  and 
underestimate  our  strength,  but  they 
have  consistently  and  unanimously 
agreed  that  there  is  no  way  the  Soviet 
Union  could  destroy  our  nuclear  retali- 
atory power  with  a  first  strike. 

They  have  gone  even  farther.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Lehman,  earlier  this 
year,  testified  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  our  subma- 
rine deterrent  is  not  only  invulnerable 
today,  but  it  will  become  increasingly 
invulnerable  throughout  this  century. 
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other  military  experts  have  also  as- 
sured us  repeatedly  that  the  United 
States  de'crrent  that  would  survive  a 
Soviet  first  -trike.  of  whatever  magni- 
tJde.  rouid  and  "vould  utterly  devas- 
tate the  Soviet  Union. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  knows  this?  Similarly,  no 
responsible  military  official  of  our 
Government  has  ever,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, told  the  Congress  that,  in  the 
event  we  should  attack  the  Soviet 
Union  all-out  with  everything  we  have, 
we  could  prevent  a  Soviet  retaliation 
ihal  would  utterly  destroy  our  country 
Bo  an  organized  society. 

Should  It  not  be  clear,  then,  that 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  renounce  a 
first  strike,  neither  side  will  initiate 
such  a  catastrophic  and  suicidal  act? 
Under  what  conceivable  circumstances 
would  we  initiate  a  first  strike?  The 
strongest  argument  for  us  to  reserve 
such  a  right  was  made  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  Haig  He 
argued  that  the  Soviet's  have  a  pre- 
ponderance of  conventional  power  in 
Europe,  including  a  vast  advantage  in 
tanks. 

Secretary  Haig  contended  that  if  we 
renounced  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Russians,  with  their  pre- 
ponderance in  conventional  weapons, 
would  be  more  likely  to  initiate  a  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe.  What  pre- 
vents them  from  using  this  military 
advantage?  Haig  contended  it  was  the 
fear  that  a  conventional  military  suc- 
cess would  persuade  NATO  to  respond 
out  of  desperation  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  the  Russians  would  recognize 
that  once  NATO  gave  a  nuclear  re- 
sponse, the  Russian  homeland  itself 
would  come  under  full  nuclear  attack. 
Is  Haig  right? 

In  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  and 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  comes  down  hard  on  the 
side  of  an  American  renunication  of 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  a 
series  of  reasons. 

First,  McNamara  argues  that  any 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  utterly  and  conspiciously  ir- 
rational-an  act  of  sure,  swift,  and 
mutual  suicide. 

Second,  he  contends  that  the  NATO 
countries  would  never  agree  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  against  a 
Russian  conventional  attack  because 
the  nuclear  exchange  would  bring 
■greater  destruction  to  NATO  than 
any  conceivable  contribution  they 
might  make  to  NATO's  defense." 

Third,  that  preparing  for  tactical  nu- 
clear war  significantly  limits  NATO's 
ability  to  fight  a  conventional  war. 

Fourth,  the  nuclear  threat  from 
NATO  could  actually  persuade  the  So- 
viets to  institute  their  own  nuclear 
first  strike. 


Fifth,  at  modest  cost.  NATO  can  in- 
crease its  conventional  strtngth  to 
match  the  conventional  Soviei  threat 

McNamara  concludes  with  this  inter- 
esting series  of  questions: 

Do  we  favor  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons'" If  so,  should  we  not  recognize  that 
such  a  world  would  not  provide  a  •nuclear 
deterrent"  to  Soviet  conventional  aggrc- 
sion?  If  we  could  li\e  without  such  a  di  ti'i 
rent  then,  why  can't  we  do  so  now.  thereby 
moving  a  step  towaro  a  nonnuclear  world? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  15  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15.  1983] 

I.NviTiNC  War 

(By  Robert  S.  McNamara) 

Even  if  the  "first  use"  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  not  to  NATO's  advantage,  does  not  the 
threat  of  such  use  help  deter  a  Soviet  nucle- 
ar attack  and  would  not  the  removal  of  the 
threat  increase  the  risk  of  war? 

The  problems  associated  with  a  first  use 
seem  clear  enough.  The  launching  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  against  the  Soviet 
homeland  would  lead  almost  certainly  to  a 
response  in  kind  which  would  inflict  unac- 
ceptable damage  on  Europe  and  the  United 
States— it  would  be  an  act  of  suicide.  The 
threat  of  such  an  action,  therefore,  has  lost 
all  credibility  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviei  con- 
ventional aggression.  One  cannot  build  a 
credible  deterrent  on  an  incredible  action. 

Many  observers  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  however.  l>elieve  that  the 
threat  of  first  use  is  an  effective  deterrent. 
It  is  not  that  NATO  would  coolly  and  delib- 
erately calculate  that  a  strategic  exchange 
made  sense,  they  explain,  but  rather  that 
the  dynamics  of  the  crisis  would  literally 
force  such  an  action— or  .so  Soviet  leaders 
would  fear. 

In  this  view,  the  Russians  will  perceive  a 
considerable  risk  that  conventional  conflict 
will  lead  to  the  use  of  battlefield  weapons, 
which  will  lead  in  turn  to  theater-wide  nu- 
clear conflict,  which  will  inevitably  spread 
to  the  homelands  of  the  superpowers.  So 
long  as  the  escalation  is  perceived  to  be 
likely  to  proceed  smoothly,  the  logic  contin- 
ues, then  the  Warsaw  Pact  will  be  deterred 
from  taking  the  first  step— the  conventional 
aggression- that  might  start  the  process. 

The  flaw  in  this  argument,  I  believe,  is  in 
its  view  of  how  NATO  is  likely  to  act.  More 
and  more  Western  political  and  military 
leaders  are  coming  to  recognize,  and  are 
publicly  avowing,  that  even  the  use  of  bat- 
tlefield nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  would 
bring  greater  destruction  to  NATO  than  any 
conceivable  contribution  they  might  make 
to  NATO's  defense.  There  is  less  and  less 
likelihood,  therefore,  that  NATO  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  any  nuclear  weapons 
except  in  response  to  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack.  As  this  diminishing  prospect  be- 
comes more  and  more  widely  perceived— and 
it  will— whatever  deterrent  value  still  re- 
sides in  NATO's  nuclear  strategy  will  dimin- 
ish still  further. 

Moreover,  preparing  for  tactical  nuclear 
war  limits  NATO's  ability  to  defend  itself 
conventionally.  Nuclear  weapons  require 
special  security  precautions  and  special 
command,  control  and  communications  ar- 


rangements. They  thus  limit  the  flexibility 
with  which  units  can  be  deployed  and  mili- 
tary plans  altered.  In  addition,  since  most  of 
the  systems  that  would  deliver  NATO's  nu- 
clear munitions  are  dual-purpose,  some 
numbers  of  aircraft  and  artillery  must  be  re- 
.served  to  be  available  for  nuclear  attacks 
and  thus  would  not  be  available  for  deliver- 
ing conventional  munitions.  Most  impor- 
tant, though,  the  reliance  on  nuclear 
threats  for  deterrence  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  muster  the  political  and  financial 
support  necessary  to  sustain  an  adequate 
conventional  military  force. 

To  the  extent,  then,  that  the  nuclear 
threat  had  deterrent  value,  it  is  because  it 
in  fact  increases  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  double  threat— for 
Soviet  predictions  of  the  risk  could  lead 
them  to  initiate  nuclear  war  themselves. 
Preparing  thcm.selves  for  the  po.ssibility  of 
NATO  nuclear  attacks  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  mount  a  successful  con- 
ventional attack,  raising  the  incentives  for  a 
nuclear  offensive.  And  if  they  believe  that 
NATO  would  indeed  carry  out  its  nuclear 
threat— as  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice  or 
not— the  Russians  would  have  virtually  no 
incentive  not  to  initiate  nuclear  war  them- 
selves. 

The  costs  of  whatever  deterrent  value  re- 
mains in  NATO's  nuclear  strategy  are, 
therefore,  substantial.  Could  not  equivalent 
deterrence  be  achieved  at  lesser  "cost"?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  yes.  Compared  to  the 
huge  risks  that  the  alliance  now  runs  by  re- 
lying on  increasingly  less  credible  nuclear 
threats,  recent  studies  have  pointed  to  ways 
by  which  the  conventional  forces  may  be 
strengthened  at  modest  cost. 

Having  spent  seven  years  as  Secretary  of 
Delense  dealing  with  the  problems  unlcased 
by  the  initial  nuclear  chain  reaction,  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  avoid  .serious  and  unac- 
ceptable risk  of  nuclear  war  until  we  recog- 
nize—and until  we  base  all  our  military 
plans,  defense  budgets,  weapons  deploy- 
ments and  arms  negotiations  on  the  recogni- 
tion—that nuclear  weapons  serve  no  mili- 
tary purpose  whatsoever.  They  are  totally 
useless— except  only  to  deter  one's  opponent 
from  using  them. 

This  is  my  view  today.  It  was  my  view  in 
the  early  1960's. 

At  that  time,  in  long  private  conversations 
with  successive  Presidents— John  P.  Kenne- 
dy and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson— I  recommend- 
ed, without  qualification,  that  they  never 
initiate,  under  any  circumstances,  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  I  believe  they  accepted  my 
recommendation. 

Do  we  favor  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons? If  so.  should  we  not  recognize  that 
such  a  world  would  not  provide  a  "nuclear 
deterrent"  to  Soviet  conventional  aggres- 
sion? If  we  could  live  without  such  a  deter- 
rent then,  why  can't  we  do  so  now— thereby 
moving  a  step  toward  a  non-nuclear  world? 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  minority  leader.  Senator  Byrd 
from  West  Virginia,  who  spoke  so 
wisely  and  eloquently  on  the  subject 
of  the  war  powers  resolution.  I  also 
join  with  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  others,  in  wel- 
coming Senator  Byrds"  leadership  on 
this  issue. 


As  I  listened  to  the  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  operation  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  its  applicability  to  the 
situation  on  the  ground  in  Lebanon,  I 
was  struck  by  the  bipartisan  belief 
that  the  60-day  clock,  under  section 
5(b),  had  tolled.  That  is  undeniably 
the  case  because  of  the  workings  of 
section  4(a)(1),  which  mandates  a 
report  once  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  in- 
troduced: 

into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where  immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances. 

It  appears  that  many  Members  of 
this  Chamber,  as  well  as  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Americans,  are  of 
the  consensus  that  our  Marines  in 
Beirut  are  involved  in  hostilities, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  4(a)(1). 
There  can  be  no  other  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non in  conjunction  with  the  War 
Powers  Act.  It  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose to  belabor  that  point,  especially 
after  the  forceful  presentations  given 
by  many  Senators. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  critical 
point,  though,  that  I  wish  to  discuss— 
one  which  I  believe  is  a  necessary  prel- 
ude to  a  full  discussion  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  War  Powers  Act  to  the 
Marines'  presence  in  Lebanon.  That 
point  concerns  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  war  powers  resolution  is  still 
the  law  of  the  land,  in  light  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  this  past  July 
which  voided  as  unconstitutional  one- 
House  and  two-House  legislative 
vetoes.  As  everyone  in  this  place  re- 
calls, section  5(c)  of  the  act  contained 
a  legislative  veto  provision. 

So  the  question  becomes:  Is  that  leg- 
islative veto  section  severable  from  the 
rest  of  the  war  powers  resolution?  The 
Supreme  Court  provided  the  frame- 
work for  answering  that  question  on 
several  occasions,  and  recently,  of 
course,  in  the  landmark  Chadha  deci- 
sion. The  general  standard  for  sever- 
ability inquiries  is  that  an  invalid  por- 
tion of  a  law  is  to  be  severed  unless: 

It  is  evident  that  the  legislature  would  not 
have  enacted  those  provisions  which  are 
within  its  power,  independently  of  that 
which  is  not.  Champlin  Refining  Co.  v.  Cor- 
poration Commission.  286  U.S.  310.  234 
(1932). 

In  the  case  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. Congress  attempted  to  resolve 
that  issue.  Section  9  of  the  act  de- 
clares: 

If  any  provision  of  this  joint  resolution  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  joint  resolution  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

To  those  who  require  further  proof 
on  the  issue  of  separability,  I  com- 
mend to  your  attention  an  excellent 
study  prepared  by  Raymond  J.  Celada, 
a  senior  specialist  in  American  public 
law  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  who 
recently     wrote     a     report     entitled 


"Effect  of  the  Legislative  Veto  Deci- 
sion on  the  Two-House  Disapproval 
Mechanism  to  Terminate  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Hostilities  Pursuant  to  Unilat- 
eral Presidential  Action."  Mr.  Celada 
traces  the  legislative  history  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  in  great  detail, 
and  concludes  that  the  legislative  veto 
section  is  separable  from  the  rest  of 
the  act,  and  that  the  remaining  sec- 
tions are  fully  operative. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  heart  of  the 
war  powers  resolution,  sections  4(a)(1) 
and  5(b),  can  be  triggered  in  two  ways. 
Either  the  President  can  trigger  the 
60-day  clock  of  section  5(b),  by  report- 
ing under  section  4(a)(1),  or  the  Con- 
gress can  make  the  4(a)(1)  determina- 
tion through  an  interpretative  reading 
of  section  5(b),  by  stating  that  the 
4(a)(1)  report  is  required. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
place— we  are  saying  to  the  President 
that  events  in  Lebanon  require  a  de- 
termination that  our  Marines  are  in- 
volved in  hostilities  or  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  reality, 
whether  the  administration  admits  it 
or  not.  If  every  Chief  Executive, 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat— I 
am  not  saying  this  in  a  partisan  way- 
claims  he  is  free  to  act  without  refer- 
ence to  the  War  Powers  Act,  then  a 
very  serious  situation  exists. 

Ignoring  the  war  powers  resolution 
could  lead  us  into  a  situation  where  a 
President  acting  precipitously  can 
thrust  us  into  a  war  we  do  not  seek 
and  do  not  want. 

That  is  why  so  many  Members  of 
this  great  deliberative  body  argue 
forthrightly  that  section  (4)(1)  has 
been  triggered.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
must  follow  the  statutory  guidelines  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  These  guidelines 
will  trigger  debate.  We  must  have  na- 
tional debate,  national  discussions  on 
what  course  our  Nation  will  follow. 
Debate,  rather  than  unilateral  action, 
is  imperative  if  the  country  and  its 
citizens  are  to  be  united  on  what  we 
do. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  UNDER  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  a  very  important  program 
has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle— or  should 
I  say  scuffle— surrounding  the  many 
creative  uses  of  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration funds.  And  that  overlooked  pro- 
gram is  the  paralled  legal  assistance 
program  under  title  III-B  of  the  Older 
American  Act. 

Congress  made  legal  services— or 
legal  assistance,  as  I  prefer  to  state  it 
to  avoid  confusion  with  LSC— a  priori- 
ty service  under  the  1975  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Quoting  from  section  306  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act: 


Each  plan  shall  .  .  .  provide  assurances 
that  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  amount 
alloted  for  part  B  to  the  planning  and  serv- 
ice area  will  be  expanded  for  the  delivery  of 
.  .  .  legal  services. 

Legal  services  is  defined  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  as: 

Legal  advice  and  representation  by  an  at- 
torney (including,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
counseling  or  other  appropriate  assistance 
by  a  paralegal  or  law  student  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  attorney),  and  includes  coun- 
seling or  representation  by  a  non-lawyer 
where  permitted  by  law,  to  older  individuals 
with  economic  or  social  needs. 

By  the  way,  it  is  rather  striking  that 
unlike  the  Older  Americans  Act,  "legal 
services"  is  nowhere  defined  in  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  legal  as- 
sistance was  funded  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  because  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  were  not  getting 
sufficient  attention  from  other  Gov- 
ernment legal  services  programs. 

The  report  accompanying  the  1975 
amendments,  submitted  by  my  able 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Senator 
Eagleton,  makes  this  clear.  "(Dn  far 
too  many  instances  and  far  too  many 
areas, "  states  the  report,  "our  Nation's 
elderly  lack  adequate  legal  services. 
Testimony  before  this  committee 
showed  that  although  comprising  over 
20  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor,  the  el- 
derly represent  only  6  percent  of  the 
average  client  load  of  the  average  legal 
services  program  funded  under  the 
Community  Services  Administration." 
A  report  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  1980  states:  "The  overall  per- 
centages of  older  persons  served  by 
Legal  Services  Corporation  projects 
has  been  rising,  and  particularly 
where  a  Legal  Services  Corporation 
project  received  title  III  funding. 

"In  1978.  it  was  estimated  that  per- 
sons over  65  years  of  age  constituted 
an  average  of  approximately  6.5  per- 
cent of  the  (Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion's) caseload." 

Indeed,  a  recent  hearing  I  held  on 
"Judicial  Access  and  the  Elderly"  indi- 
cates this  problem  has  been  rectified 
since  State  and  area  agencies  on  aging 
got  into  the  act.  Deputy  Commissioner 
on  Aging  Gene  Handelsman  told  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee that  the  number  of  older  persons 
served  under  title  III-B  has  increased 
41  percent  over  the  last  3  years— from 
301,000  to  507,000.  Eighty  percent  of 
area  agencies  now  provide  legal  serv- 
ice. 

And  Gregg  Hartley,  director  of  Field 
Services  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, indicated  that  the  percentage 
of  persons  over  60  served  by  that  pro- 
gram has  now  increased  to  14  percent 
from  the  6  percent  cited  in  the  1980 
report. 

Of  course,  as  the  1980  report  indi- 
cates, the  increase  in  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation's  elderly  caseload  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  infusion 
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of  Older  American  Act  funds.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  area  agencies  on  aging  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  contracts  to  Legal 
Services  Corporation  recipients. 

It  is  not  as  widely  known  as  it  should 
be  that  area  agencies  on  aging  are  pro- 
viding this  crucial  operating  subsidy  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  above 
and  t)eyond  the  $241  million  already 
appropriated  to  LSC,  by  providing 
Older  American  Act  funds  to  LSC  re- 
cipients in  exchange  for  services  to 
senior  center  users. 

Another  fact  not  widely  enough 
known  is  the  innovative  and  cost-effec- 
tive manner  in  which  area  agencies  on 
aging  jwjross  the  Nation  are  using  their 
title  III-B  legal  assistance  funds. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  testimony 
at  our  hearing  indicated,  these  innova- 
tive programs  include  a  clinic  for  sen- 
iors operated  by  Drake  University  Law 
School,  the  use  of  senior  advocates 
and  paralegals  operating  under  the  su- 
pervision of  full-time  attorneys,  and 
the  availability  of  a  collect-call 
number  for  seniors  with  legal  prob- 
lems. 

In  addition,  it  became  clear  at  our 
hearing  that  these  programs  concen- 
trate on  the  real  legal  needs  of  senior 
citizens.  This  is  because  area  agencies 
on  aging  are  under  the  tight  control  of 
local  advisory  boards,  which  carefully 
prioritize  the  use  of  legal  assistance 
funds  to  get  the  most  bang  for  the 
buck. 

I  can  only  contrast  this  performance 
by  the  network  of  660  area  agencies  on 
aging  with  the  somewhat  spotty  per- 
formance of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration as  presented  at  recent  oversight 
hearings. 

Where  area  agencies  sought  innova- 
tion and  cost  effectiveness,  Legal  Serv- 
ices grantees  have  apparently  stored 
up  millions  in  fund  balances  for  politi- 
cal purposes  and  spent  heavily  on 
buildings  and  equipment. 

Where  area  agencies  have  concen- 
trated on  the  real  legal  needs  of  sen- 
iors. Legal  Services  grantees  have 
seemingly  used  seniors  as  pawns  in  a 
campaign  for  political  influence  and  in 
attempts  to  push  back  the  boundaries 
of  the  law. 

And  where  area  agencies  have  re- 
mained under  the  tight  control  and 
watchful  eye  of  local  advisory  boards. 
Legal  Services  grantees,  at  least  in  the 
past,  seem  to  have  t)ecome  part  of  a 
nationwide  political  network,  a  morass 
into  which  millions  of  dollars  have  dis- 
appeared from  congressional  scrutiny. 
I  l)elieve  that  the  innovative  and 
cost-effective  programs  created  by 
area  agencies  on  aging  provide  a  model 
for  the  way  publicly  funded  legal  as- 
sistance should  be  operated.  I  hope 
that  as  the  debate  on  reauthorization 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  con- 
tinues, reform  efforts  will  succeed  in 
making  this  kind  of  performance  the 
norm. 


And  I  further  hope  that  the  legal  as- 
sistance programs  operated  by  area 
agencies  on  aging  will  get  their  due 
recognition:  that  policymakers  at  all 
levels  will  come  to  realize  that  legal 
services  means  more  than  LSC. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


POLAND  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  August  recess  two  events 
occurred  which  were  of  major  import 
for  both  the  Eastern  bloc  and  the 
world.  The  first  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Solidarity  trade 
union  in  Poland  and  of  the  August  ac- 
cords between  the  union  and  the 
Polish  Communist  authorities,  laying 
down  principles  for  economic  and 
social  Odnowa— renewal.  The  second 
event  was  the  tragic  and  wanton  de- 
struction of  a  Korean  commercial  air- 
liner over  the  Japan  Sea. 

August  31  marked  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  Gdansk  shipyard  riots  out 
of  which  Solidarity  was  born.  In  late 
July  the  underground  leaders  of  the 
now  outlawed  Solidarity  union  called 
for  boycotts  of  public  transportation 
and  for  demonstrations  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary.  Pressure  to  lift 
martial  law  was  increasing,  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  but  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Popes  visit  in  June.  So  the  Polish 
Communist  authorities  called  a  session 
of  the  Polish  Parliament  and  foisted 
certain  legal  reforms  upon  them  that 
would  allow  General  Jaruzelski  to  lift 
martial  law. 

And  the  government  did  lift  martial 
law  in  August.  And  instituted  new  laws 
bulldozed  through  the  Parliament.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summa- 
ry of  these  laws  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Martial  law  measures  which  will  remain  in 
effect  after  martial  law  is  lifted  in  Poland. 
These  measures  constitute  ■•crimes"  under 
newly  codified  Polish  law: 

It's  forbidden  to  sing  the  national  anthem 
or  raise  the  national  flag  in  public. 

It's  forbidden  to  speak  certain  words  and 
phrases. 

Its  forbidden  to  make  the  "V  for  victory" 
sign. 

It's  forbidden  to  read  publications  deemed 
"unsuitable." 


Its  forbidden  to  display  posters  or  ban- 
ners with  lettering  and  colors  that  have  spe- 
cial associations  (in  relation  to  the  colors 
used  and  lettering  style  in  the  word  "Soli- 
darity"). 

Its  forbidden  to  wear  a  pin  or  button  that 
has  unapproved  significance. 

It's  forbidden  to  organize,  congregate  for. 
or  participate  in  an  unsanctioned  gathering. 

In  addition  to  the  above: 

No  warrant  is  needed  to  hold  people  for 
48-hours. 

There  is  a  ban  on  strikes  for  four  years. 

No  search  warrant  is  needed  to  gain  entry 
to  private  residences. 

Telephone  eavesdropping  can  occur,  but 
without  the  previous  warning  message 
played  during  martial  law. 

A  "social  parasites"  bill  has  been  passed, 
after  pending  for  15  years  in  the  "Sejm" 
(parliament).  This  bill  specifies  that  if  a 
man.  ages  18-45.  is  not  working  after  a  3- 
month  period,  he  can  be  imprisoned  or 
fined. 

Internment  camps  are  to  be  disbanded 
and  replaced  with  military  penal  camps  (al- 
ready in  existence)  which  employ  stiff,  disci- 
plinary measures. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  the  "Sejm"  which 
would  provide  for  mandatory  psychiatric 
treatment.  Previously,  family  approval 
would  be  required  t)efore  treatment  could 
begin.  If  passed,  psychiatric  treatment 
would  be  used  as  widely  and  arbitrarily  for 
political  purposes  as  it  now  is  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Miscellaneous  information/comments: 

July  22nd.  Poland's  National  Day. "  is  ac- 
tually the  date  when  Communist  rule  was 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  country 
without  their  vote. 

Underground  solidarity  still  continues  to 
collect  dues;  appoint  officers:  pay  out  bene- 
fits to  members  and  publish  many  bulletins, 
newsletters,  etc. 

For  their  part,  the  Polish  people 
commemorated  the  Gdansk  riots  with 
renewed  demoristrations  all  over 
Poland.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Poles 
marched  in  the  cities  and  carried 
wreaths  to  memorials  and  to  cemeter- 
ies filled  with  the  bodies  of  Poles 
killed  by  the  Communist  authorities. 
The  public  buses  and  trams  were 
almost  empty.  The  Polish  people 
indeed  showed  the  world  that  a  year 
and  a  half  of  suppression  has  left  Soli- 
darity with  as  much  support  as  ever. 

Where  are  we  today?  At  an  impasse 
still.  The  Polish  Government— like  the 
Soviet  Unions— seems  unable  to  un- 
derstand and  accept  the  strength  of 
people's  beliefs  in  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty. 

In  another  arena,  the  Soviet  Union 
daily  announce  a  new  explanation  of 
the  second  major  August  event,  the 
destruction  of  the  Korean  airliner. 

The  simplistic  and  self-serving  re- 
ports by  the  U.S.S.R.  about  this  terri- 
ble crime  are  a  tragic  way  to  remind  us 
that,  to  the  Soviets,  human  life  does 
not  have  the  same  value  we  place  on 
it.  The  murder  of  269  people  under- 
scores the  dramatic  difference  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  Americans— 
clearly,  they  will  always  prize  territori- 
al sovereignty  over  human  life.  When 

the  Western  world  speaks  of  the  sa- 


credness  of  human  life,  the  Soviets 
speak  of  sacred  soil,  which  is  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  rude  intrusions  of  people. 

This  Senator,  Mr.  President,  does 
not  believe  that  the  Soviets  under- 
stand why  we  are  so  upset  about  what 
we  call  the  senseless  massacre  of  inno- 
cent lives.  Perhaps  the  Soviets  do  not 
believe  in  innocent  lives— perhaps  they 
think  all  outsiders  are  guilty.  All  are 
enemies.  Perhaps  they  do  not  even  un- 
derstand that  Americans  simply  would 
not  do  such  a  thing. 

This  terrible  act  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  weakness  of  a  system  based 
on  the  constant  and  continuous  re- 
pression of  human  life  and  values  and 
in  Poland  and  all  Soviet-dominated 
countries.  We  cannot  forget,  we  will 
not  forget,  the  evil  perpetrated  by 
their  system  of  government. 


(Mr.  MURKOWSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht.)  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
an  old  friend  died  tragically  last  week 
in  my  home  town  of  Ketchikan.  Bill 
Hamilton  was  well  known  and  well 
loved  by  everyone  in  Ketchikan.  A  36- 
year  resident  of  Ketchikan,  Bill 
taught  school  in  Ketchikan  for  18 
years.  After  his  retirement  from 
teaching,  he  made  his  living  as  a  very 
successful  fisherman. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  members  of 
my  staff.  Maggie  Moran  and  Doris 
Elerding.  here  in  Washington  who  re- 
member him  well,  one  as  a  student  of 
his,  and  the  other  as  a  parent  whose 
children  he  taught.  Doris,  Maggie,  and 
I  all  remember  Bill  as  an  excellent 
teacher  and  a  fine  man. 

But  the  kids  are  the  ones  who  re- 
member him  best.  They  remember  his 
playing  kick  the  can  with  them,  the 
swing  in  his  backyard,  his  stories,  and 
his  jokes.  And  his  friends  remember 
his  steadfast  cheerfulness.  He  liked  to 
play  Sousa  marches  while  he  cleaned 
his  fish.  I  am  sure  his  enthusiasm  was 
a  prime  factor  in  his  success  as  a  fish- 
erman. "Dam!"  he  used  to  say,  "It's 
easy  to  make  money  in  Alaska!" 

Bill  Hamilton  was  extraordinarily 
active  in  the  Ketchikan  community. 
Mayor  from  1970  to  1973,  he  also  par- 
ticipated in  student  and  other  educa- 
tional activities,  in  commercial  fisher- 
man's organizations,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  was  given  a  military 
funeral  in  the  Ketchikan  Armory  in 
honor  of  his  special  relationship  to  the 
Guard. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  convey  my  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Fran  and  his  four  children, 
Harriet.  Patricia.  William,  Jr.,  and 
Deborah,  as  well  as  to  his  three  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


SCOOP  JACKSON:  PATRIOT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
deal  with  sadness  from  time  to  time, 
but  sometimes,  there  comes  a  sadness 
that  is  particularly  difficult  to  accept. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  loss  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Henry  Jackson. 

That  is  the  first  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  recall  having  referred  to  that 
great  Senator  as  Henry  Jackson— and  I 
think  it  tells  something  about  him 
that  all  of  us  called  him  Scoop,  re- 
ferred to  him  as  Scoop,  and  thought  of 
him  as  Scoop.  He  was  not  just  a  col- 
league. He  was  a  greatly  admired 
friend. 

Scoop  Jackson  was  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman.  Our  Nation  has  lost  a  man 
dedicated  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  to  the  national  security  of  Amer- 
ica. He  understood  the  evil  implica- 
tions of  the  policies  pursued  by  expan- 
sionist totalitarian  powers,  whether 
the  Germany  of  the  Hitler  regime  or 
the  Soviet  Russia  of  the  Communist 
regime. 

On  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  before  this  body,  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  from  the  threat  posed  by 
the  ever-expanding  Soviet  nuclear  ar- 
senal. Scoop  Jackson  was  second  to 
none  in  his  dedication  to  building  a 
military  defense  posture  which  would 
deter  the  Soviets  from  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  SALT 
debates  and  throughout  debates  on 
our  defense  posture,  his  words  and  ac- 
tions were  boldly  addressed  to  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  the  Soviet  empire.  Con- 
stantly he  encouraged  us  to  support  a 
strong  defense  posture.  His  words  on 
our  national  defense  proceeded  from  a 
wisdom  borne  of  some  four  decades  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  his  three  decades  in  this  body,  he 
was  respected  and  admired  as  a  hard 
working  Senator,  considerate  to  his 
colleagues,  and  loved  by  the  people  of 
his  State.  Indeed,  Scoop  Jackson  was 
loved  all  across  this  land  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  a  strong  defense,  for  his  de- 
fense of  minorities  under  the  heel  of 
totalitarian  regimes,  and  for  his  per- 
sonal dignity  and  leadership. 

It  is  an  irony  of  history  that  such  a 
staunch  defender  of  our  national  secu- 
rity was  called  to  his  maker  on  the  day 
following  the  Soviet  massacre  of  269 
innocent  men.  women,  and  children 
who  were  travelling  in  a  civilian  jetlin- 
er across  the  Pacific.  Among  his  last 
public  words  on  that  day,  he  stated 
plainly  that  the  Soviets  had  commit- 


ted an  act  of  barbarism.  Scoop  Jackson 
had  dedicated  his  career  here  among 
us  to  defending  our  Nation  against 
just  such  barbarism  and  to  improving 
the  life  of  his  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  words,  the  actions,  the  wisdom  of 
Scoop  Jackson  in  his  defense  of  Amer- 
ica and  freedom.  As  we  consider  the 
great  issues  of  national  defense,  we 
should  pause  to  reflect  and  ask.  What 
would  Scoop  have  done?  His  unswen- 
ing  dedication  to  our  national  defense 
will  memorialize  him  in  the  hearts  of 
this  generation  and  those  who  come 
after  us. 

Mr.  President,  Dorothy  and  I  extend 
our  loving  sympathy  to  Helen,  Anna 
Marie,  and  Peter.  Theirs  has  been  a 
caring,  loving  family,  and  we  want 
them  to  know  that  we  love  them,  too. 


THE  PASSING  OF  SENATOR 
HENRY  JACKSON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President 
when  Senator  Henry  Jackson  died  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  lost  a  good 
neighbor  and.  like  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  lost  a  good  friend.  Our 
Nation  and  this  institution  will  sorely 
miss  the  wisdom,  leadership  and  expe- 
rience of  "Scoop"  Jackson. 

I  join  in  expressing  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Helen  Jackson  and  their  two 
children,  Anna  Marie  and  Peter. 

Like  the  Jackson  family,  many  of  us 
here  also  feel  a  sense  of  familial  loss 
because  "Scoop"  Jackson  was  a  patri- 
arch of  what  one  might  call  the 
Senate  "family."  Few  Members  in  the 
history  of  this  body  have  been  so  will- 
ing and  able  to  carry  the  torch  for 
causes  they  believe  in  and  carry  that 
torch  so  effectively. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Jackson  car- 
ried that  mantle  of  leadership  in  the 
method  that  marks  effectiveness  in 
the  Senate— extensive  research  on 
issues— ability  to  persuade  Senators 
with  his  knowledge  and  reasoning— 
the  difficult  skill  of  constructing  com- 
promises that  permit  good  ideas  to 
become  law— all  of  which  wiris  the  un- 
ending respect  and  admiration  of  col- 
leagues. 

Ideologically.  "Scoop"  Jackson  has 
been  long  noted  for  his  unswerving 
dedication  to  a  secure  American  de- 
fense, but  he  was  just  as  unyielding  in 
his  belief  in  a  just  and  fair  America 
where  no  one  should  be  needy  and  de- 
prived. "Scoop's  '  compassion  for  the 
less  fortunate  and  his  pragmatic  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  a  strong  Amer- 
ica in  a  hostile  world  are  facets  of  the 
man  that  will  live  forever. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  Senate,  for  his 
constituents  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, for  this  country  and  the  world. 
Henry  Jackson  left  his  mark.  His  ac- 
tions, words,  and  deeds  will  never  be 
forgotten.  We  have  worked  with  one 
of  the  greatest  people  who  has  ever 
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served  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  will  be 
succeeded.  He  will  never  be  replaced. 


IMI 


HUNGER  PROBLEMS— REAL  AND 
IMAGINED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  be  interested  in  an  excellent  arti- 
cle written  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  chairman 
of  the  Nutrition  Subcommittee.  Pew 
other  Senators  have  been  as  diligent 
as  Bob  Dole  in  providing  leadership  in 
oversight  of  the  nutrition  programs  of 
this  country. 

His  comments  in  a  recent  Washing- 
ton Post  article  are  especially  notewor- 
thy because  they  contrast  dramatical- 
ly with  what  is  stated  by  often-quoted 
hunger  critics.  Senator  Dole's  observa- 
tions are  all  the  more  important  be- 
cause of  his  longstanding  reputation 
for  bipartisan  leadership  on  nutrition 
issues. 

Senator  Dole  notes,  "There  has 
been  no  documentation  of  nationwide 
'hunger'  problems,  unless  one  accepts 
frequently  biased  media  reports  .  .  . 
The  reality  of  the  hunger'  problem 
has  l)een  distorted  by  media  in  re- 
sponse to  complaints  by  hunger'  crit- 
ics who  seldom  offer  constructive 
ideas.  They  are,  by  and  large,  liberal 
Democrats  who  will  always  be  anti- 
Reagan'— a  point  never  made  by  the 
writers  or  commentators." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  'Hunger  Prob- 
lems—Real and  Imagined."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  17.  19831 
Hunger  Problems— Real  and  Imagined 
(By  Bob  Dole) 
Domestic  food  assistance  problems  are  on 
the  minds  of  many  Americans  these  days- 
including    President    Reagan.    To    demon- 
strate  his  concern,   the   president   has  ap- 
pointed a  special  Task  Force  on  Food  Assist- 
ance to  assess  the  problem  and  report  to 
him  within  90  days.  Personally.  I  hope  the 
group  will  offer  constructive  ideas— not  just 
suggestions  for  more  federal  responsibility 
or  more  federal  dollars. 

Members  of  Congress,  especially  those  of 
us  on  committees  with  jurisdiction  over  fed- 
eral nutrition  programs,  are  aware  of  scat- 
tered problems  in  the  food  assistance  area- 
problems  obviously  accentuated  by  high  un- 
employment. It  is  also  recognized  that,  al- 
though more  money  is  being  spent  on  nutri- 
tion programs  than  ever  before,  some  de- 
serving Americans  are  falling  in  the  cracks. 
While  there  certainly  are  problems,  most 
identified  so  far  are  based  upon  anecdotal 
evidence.  There  has  been  no  documentation 
of  nationwide  "hunger"  problems,  unless 
one  accepts  frequently  biased  media  reports. 
In  April,  my  nutrition  subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  on  "The  Nutritional  Status  of 
Low-Income  Americans  in  the  1980s"  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  extent  of  reported 
"hunger"  problems  and  the  potential 
causes.  This  hearing  underscored  the  fact 
that  comprehensive,  objective,  up-to-date  in- 
formation is  not  available.  The  reality  of 


the  "hunger"  problem  has  been  distorted  by 
media  in  response  to  complaints  by 
"hunger"  critics  who  seldom  offer  construc- 
tive ideas.  They  are.  by  and  large,  liberal 
Democrats  who  will  always  be  anti- 
Reagan"— a  point  never  made  by  the  writers 
or  commentators. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  nutrition.  I  have  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  development  of  the  federal  nu- 
trition programs  since  the  late  1960s.  For 
the  most  part,  it  is  my  view  that  food  assist- 
ance programs  have  been  effective  in  allevi- 
ating domestic  nutrition  problems.  No  one 
who  objectively  reviews  the  issue  believes 
we  are  witnessing  a  return  to  the  conditions 
existing  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

Lets  treat  this  issue  fairly.  While  there 
are  some  deserving  Americans  who  fail  to 
receive  adequate  food  assistance,  there  are 
others  who  benefit  who  should  not. 

This  is  rarely  the  focus  of  attention  by 
"hunger"  activists  or  the  media,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that,  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
grsim  alone,  an  estimated  $1  billion  annually 
is  squandered  through  excessive  benefits, 
payments  to  ineligible  recipients  and  out- 
right fraud.  A  billion  dollars  could  go  a  long 
way  in  assisting  those  not  now  being 
reached. 

Another  point  that  deserves  clarification 
is  the  repeated  allegation  by  "hunger  "  crit- 
ics that  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  are  the 
direct  cause  of  all  the  alleged  hardships. 
The  truth  is  that  Congress  finally  recog- 
nized some  areas  in  the  food  assistance  pro- 
grams were  getting  out  of  hand.  The  net 
result  was  achievement  of  significant  sav- 
ings in  1981— near  the  level  of  the  presi- 
dent's budget  request,  but  accomplished  by 
Republican  and  Democratic  cooperation. 

For  example:  we  instituted  a  provision  for 
the  prorating  of  monthly  benefits  in  the 
first  month  of  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  means  in  effect  that, 
instead  of  receiving  a  full  month's  allot- 
ment, newly  eligible  participants  would  re- 
ceive only  an  allotment  equivalent  to  the 
actual  days  remaining  in  the  month  for 
which  they  initially  qualified.  This  provi- 
sion alone  saves  about  $600  million 
annually. 

Throughout  this  process  of  review  and 
cost  reduction,  we  protected  the  interests  of 
those  without  strong  voices  in  Congress  by 
rejecting  a  number  of  undesirable  amend- 
ments. We  did  this,  and  still  managed  to 
reduce  food  stamp  program  costs  by  about 
$7  billion  over  a  three-year  period,  fiscal 
years  1982-1985.  The  changes  made  served 
to  better  target  benefits,  eliminate  some 
fraud  and  waste,  and  initiate  much-needed 
administrative  improvements.  In  my  view. 
Congress  must  continue  to  scrutinize  these 
programs  to  make  them  more  cost-effective, 
being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  both  de- 
serving recipients  and  overburdened 
taxpayers. 

Let  me  cite  another  area  constantly  in  the 
news.  While  nutrition  problems  persist,  so 
do  government-owned  agricultural  surplus- 
es. This  is  a  striking  paradox,  and  it  is  genu- 
inely difficult  to  comprehend  that  there  can 
be  scarcity  for  some  while  mountainous  sur- 
pluses of  agricultural  commodities  exist  si- 
multaneously. 

This  dilemma,  recognized  by  Congress  and 
the  administration,  perhaps  explains  why 
the  final  piece  of  legislation  acted  on  by 
Congress  before  the  August  recess  was  a 
two-year  extension  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act.  This  act  will  re- 
quire the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  distrib- 
ute surplus  cheese,  butter,  milk,  wheat,  rice. 


corn,  soybeans  and  honey  to  eligible  recipi- 
ent agencies  that  provide  food  assistance  in 
local  communities.  This  proposal,  which  I 
introduced  for  myself  and  33  other  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  senators,  includes  $50 
million  in  funding  for  intrastate  distribution 
and  storage,  with  $10  million  set  aside  for 
use  by  local  agencies,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  program  can  be  effectively  implement- 
ed. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  while  the 
unemployment  rate  is  failing  with  the 
strong  economic  recovery,  many  Americans 
still  face  daily  hardships.  Soup  kitchens  are 
serving  more  people  than  ever  before,  and 
food  banks  are  busier  than  ever.  An  unprec- 
edented number  of  house  holds  are  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program— 23.4  mil- 
lion in  contrast  to  just  under  21  million  four 
years  ago. 

More  money  is  being  spent  on  the  food 
stamp  program  now— a  total  of  about  $12.8 
billion.  In  1979  food  stamp  costs  totaled 
about  $7  billion,  and  combined  federal  food 
program  expenditures  were  about  $11  bil- 
lion. The  federal  government  is  now  spend- 
ing close  to  $17.8  billion  on  about  10  sepa- 
rate programs. 

In  addition  to  the  food  stamp  program, 
there  are  numerous  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, including  school  lunch,  school  break- 
fast, child  care  food,  summer  food,  commod- 
ity supplemental  and  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants  and  chil- 
dren, usually  referred  to  as  WIC.  Nearly 
$4.8  billion  annually  is  being  spent  on  these 
combined  programs. 

There  is  also  a  false  notion,  advocated  by 
some,  that  sole  responsibility  for  food  assist- 
ance, including  distribution,  should  rest 
with  the  federal  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  my  view  that  federal  efforts 
should  be  generously  supplemented  by  state 
and  local  governments— all  working  togeth- 
er with  nonprofit  organizations  and  commu- 
nity volunteers. 

While  nutrition  programs  have  had  a  dra- 
matic, positive  impact  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  country,  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy—no matter  how  sensitive— cannot 
possibly  respond  to  all  the  problems  of  indi- 
viduals in  need  of  food  assistance.  Responsi- 
bility must  be  spread  and  shared  if  we  are  to 
properly  serve  those  who  permanently  or 
temporarily  need  help.  For  starters,  more 
bipartisan  cooperation  and  less  partisan 
rhetoric  would  be  helpful. 


HISPANIC-AMERICANS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  often  thought  that  one  of  the 
most  unique  characteristics  of  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  while  we 
would  all  call  ourselves  Americans,  one 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  define  exact- 
ly what  that  means  as  far  as  isolating 
a  common  heritage  we  share  as  a 
people.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  are  unified  in  those  values  and 
principles  which  we  hold  dear,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  United  States  is, 
quite  literally,  a  Nation  of  immigrants. 
As  such,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  many  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds  that  comprise  our  citizen- 
ry through  which  we  derive  our  collec- 
tive strength. 

As  this  last  week  we  celebrated  His- 
panic Heritage  Week,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  all  take  note  of —and  state  our 


gratitude  for— the  unique  contribu- 
tions that  those  among  us  of  Hispanic 
descent  have  made  to  the  quality  of 
American  life.  Coming  from  New 
Mexico,  where  more  than  one-third  of 
the  citizens  are  of  Hispanic  origin.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Hispanic-Americans  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  business  and  political  life. 
The  importance  they  place  on  hard 
work,  traditional  values,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  close  family  ties  represent 
for  me  what  would  be  at  the  heart  of 
any  society  concerned  with  developing 
a  strong,  enduring  moral  fiber.  While 
the  existence  of  these  virtues  are  of 
immeasurable  value  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividual Hispanic  communities,  I  can 
only  feel  that  an  increased  prolifera- 
tion of  these  ethics  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  would  be  an 
enormous  asset  to  the  strong  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

The  Rose  Garden  ceremony  official- 
ly marking  last  week  as  Hispanic  Her- 
itage Week  was  highlighted  by  the 
nomination  of  Katherine  Ortega  to  be 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  She 
joins  Manuel  Justiz,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education; 
Henry  Rivera,  FCC  Commissioner,  and 
Linda  Chavez,  Staff  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  as  His- 
panic-Americans in  positions  of  great 
importance  to  the  domestic  policies  of 
this  Nation.  And  while  I  must  add 
with  great  pride  that  all  four  of  these 
outstanding  citizens  are  from  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  President  Reagan  has  ap- 
pointed 125  Hispanics  to  serve  in  his 
administration.  With  more  than  20 
Hispanics  under  consideration  at  this 
time,  I  can  only  believe  that  this 
number  will  grow,  and  will  grow  to  the 
benefit  of  our  National  Government  as 
this  wealth  of  talent  is  tapped. 

Last  week  afforded  us  not  only  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  enrich- 
ment and  diversity  with  which  Hispan- 
ic culture  has  endowed  American  life, 
but  to  look  forward  to  an  ever-widen- 
ing role  for  Hispanic-Americans  in  the 
carving  out  of  a  productive  and  pros- 
perous future  for  all  Americans. 

As  a  Nation,  we  should  be  keenly 
aware  of  the  natural  bridge  we  have  to 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  Our 
Hispanic  citizens  form  this  bridge,  and 
the  more  we  can  do  to  brighten  their 
future,  the  more  we  will  be  doing  to 
inspire  Latin  America  with  a  realistic 
vision  of  the  joys  and  rewards  of  living 
in  a  democracy.  As  we  recall  past  cul- 
tural achievements  and  contributions. 
I  would  like  to  close  my  belief  com- 
ments with  a  call  to  the  future  possi- 
bilities in  our  relations  with  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  South  America. 
These  are  troubled  countries  today, 
but  the  United  States,  with  the  active 
participation  of  our  Hispanic  popula- 
tion, can  show  the  way  to  economic 
strength,  peace,  and  prosperity.  I  hope 


that  my  country  and  my  fellow  His- 
panics will  accept  this  challenge. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  HENRY  M. 
JACKSON 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  summer  recess,  the  Senate 
suffered  a  tragic  loss.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
died  suddenly  on  September  1. 

We  will  greatly  miss  Scoop  Jackson. 
For  42  years.  Scoop  Jackson  represent- 
ed the  State  of  Washington  in  Con- 
gress. The  last  30  years  were  spent  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Scoop  was  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  third  most  senior  Demo- 
cratic Senator.  On  two  occasions,  he 
entered  the  race  for  his  party's  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency. 

But  Jackson  was  a  man  of  far  great- 
er importance  to  this  Nation  and  the 
Senate  than  these  simple  facts  sug- 
gest. In  this  distinguished  Chamber, 
noted  for  its  great  leaders,  Henry 
Jackson  was  a  giant.  Indeed,  he  was  an 
institution  within  this  great  Govern- 
ment. 

For  new  Members  of  the  Senate,  he 
was  a  role  model  and  the  embodiment 
of  what  it  was  to  be  a  Senator.  For  30 
years.  Senator  Jackson  was  part  of  the 
Senate's  tradition.  It  is  with  sorrow 
that  we  return  to  this  Chamber  know- 
ing that  this  mighty  political  figure  is 
gone. 

To  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Senator 
Jackson  was  best  known  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  strong  defense  posture.  He 
spoke  out  forcefully  and  repeatedly 
for  Amercian  vigilance  against  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
characteristic  that,  in  his  last  public 
act.  he  spoke  out  in  protest  against 
the  Soviet  Union's  barbarous  attack 
on  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

Scoop  was  a  leading  friend  of  Israel. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  he  remained  a 
constant  friend  of  this  uniquely  demo- 
cratic Middle  Eastern  nation.  Scoop 
supported  freedom  and  democracy 
wherever  it  flourished,  but  this  only 
partly  explains  his  support  for  Israel. 
The  Senator  was  also  a  close  friend  of 
the  world's  Jewish  community  and 
used  all  his  resources  to  assure  that 
they  would  never  again  be  victims  of 
genocidal  policies.  His  authorship  of 
the  landmark  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment, tying  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  Soviet 
policy  on  Jewish  emigration,  reflected 
this  broad  concern. 

Scoop  had  faith  in  the  strength,  loy- 
alty, and  basic  goodness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  believed  that  the 
threat  to  U.S.  security  arose  less  from 
internal  conspiracy  than  from  policies 
of  an  expansionist  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Jackson  was  not  a  one-di- 
mensional man.  Though  his  foreign 
and   defense   policy   views   were   well 


known,  he  was  equally  active  in  do- 
mestic affairs.  Senator  Jackson  was  a 
New  Deal  Democrat  who  believed  that 
the  Government  should  actively  ad- 
vance and  protect  the  interests  of  its 
citizens.  He  advocated  the  creation  of 
a  consumer  protection  agency.  He  au- 
thored the  act  that  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  He  was  deeply  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  our  less  fortunate 
citizens. 

Henry  M.  Jackson  left  a  clear  record 
of  his  views.  During  his  30  years  in 
this  body,  he  cast  over  11.000  votes. 
His  statements  on  public  policy  were 
frequently  covered  in  the  media. 

The  Senate  was  fortunate  to  experi- 
ence the  leadership  and  companion- 
ship of  Scoop  Jackson.  The  Senate 
and  our  Nation  are  richer  for  the  fact 
that  he  devoted  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice. I  am  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  and  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Helen,  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  and  the  citizens  of  his  be- 
loved State  of  Washington. 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  Senate  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders,  and  we  all  lost  a  close 
friend. 

For  over  four  decades.  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  faithfully  served  his 
constituents  and  our  country  with  un- 
paralleled vigor  and  an  unselfish  char- 
acter. As  we,  who  were  honored  to 
serve  with  him,  were  reminded  and 
benefited  time  after  time,  he  possessed 
a  tremendous  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  expertise,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  defense,  energy,  civil  rights,  and 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  But,  as 
significant  as  the  wide  sweep  of  his 
deep  interests,  his  unfailing  ability  to 
identify  and  articulate  the  issue  of 
central  importance  in  any  public 
policy  debate  was  a  gift  that  earned 
him  unquestioned  respect  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  above  all  a 
fairminded  man  of  infinite  decency 
and  total  integrity,  of  talent  marn'td 
with  energy  that  flowed  from  inner 
sources  that  most  of  us  either  never 
use  or  simply  do  not  know  how  to 
draw  upon.  He  was  a  man  whose 
strongly  held  beliefs  brought  him  the 
affection  of  his  coworkers  and  millions 
of  countrymen. 

Scoop  Jackson  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  his  tough  anti-Communist 
stand  and  for  his  brilliance  on  affairs 
of  national  defense.  But  he  also  under- 
stood the  importance  of  bipartisan- 
ship. No  Senator  worked  harder  to 
remove  the  threatening  winds  of  party 
politics  from  the  debate  surrounding 
national  defense  than  Scoop  Jackson. 
To  him.  national  security  could  not  be 
an  issue  decided  by  the  ideological  dif- 
ferences    of     political     parties.     The 
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safety  of  the  American  people  was 
always  first  and  foremost.  We  would 
be  well  advised.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
contentious  and  fractious  times,  to 
keep  this,  his  example,  in  our  minds  as 
we  remember  Scoop  Jackson,  the  man 
in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  President.  Scoop  Jackson's  senti- 
ments on  issues  of  civil  rights  and  per- 
sonal freedoms  were  also  a  profound 
part  of  his  character.  As  comfortable 
as  he  felt  in  his  dealings  with  ques- 
tions of  national  defense  and  security, 
he  was  similarly  at  ease  in  making  an 
unflinching  effort  throughout  his 
career  in  public  service  to  afford  the 
American  people  the  widest  latitude  in 
personal  freedoms.  To  Senator  Jack- 
son, the  rights  of  individuals  were 
sacred  and  inalienable.  He  believed 
that  individual  human  rights  should 
know  no  boundaries  and  that  human 
beings,  be  they  a  black  mill  worker  in 
North  Carolina  or  a  Jew  in  Leningrad, 
must  be  protected  from  those  that 
would  limit  or  prohibit  basic  and  fun- 
damental rights. 

Very  personally.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
profoundly  saddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
friend.  He  was  the  first  Senator  I  met 
except    for    my    employer.    Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  when  I  came  to  work  as  a 
Senate  staff  member  here  in  Washing- 
ton in  1964.  Although  I  was  only  a  25- 
year-old  neophyte,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  welcome  me  into  his  office  and  be 
as  gracious  and  helpful  as  he  always 
was  to  all  of  us  as  colleagues.  He  was 
then  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  my 
father's.    During    my    service    in    the 
Senate,  I  count  myself  fortunate  fo 
make  a  similar  claim  upon  his  and  my 
relationship.  It  understates  it  to  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful, 
generous,    and    conscientious    men    I 
have  ever  met  or  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity  to   work   with.   My   colleagues 
and  I  are  joined.  I  believe,  by  an  entire 
international     community     that     will 
mourn  the  passage  of  this  outstanding 
leader. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    in 
February   of   this   year   the   Reader's 
Digest  published  an  article  by  James 
Nathan  Miller  entitled  "Congress's  Li- 
cense to  Lie. "  The  article  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  a  position  that  I  held  in  the 
last  Congress.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Miller's 
article  is  that  the  practice  of  editing 
the  Congressional  Record  before  it  is 
printed  amounts  to  a  gross  deception 
of  the  American  people.  He  projects  a 
picture  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives saying  one  thing  on  the  floor  and 
then  so  radically  changing  their  words 
in  print  as  to  misrepresent  their  posi- 
tion on  matters  of  public  policy.  It  is 
possible  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
his  article  that  Members  change  their 
positions  on  issues  to  correspond  to 


the  outcome  of  a  vote.  It  is  possible  to 
get  the  idea  that  tl-'.e  Record  is  un- 
trustworthy as  an  indication  of  the  po- 
sition a  Member  takes  on  a  question  of 
public  policy.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the 
article.  I  have  been  deluged  with  mail 
from  concerned  and  sometimes  irate 
citizens  who  want  to  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do  to  rectify  the  situation  Mr. 
Miller  describes. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  '  I  "  alone 
cannot  do  anything  about  abuse  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  although  I 
certainly  would  raise  questions  myself 
if  deceptions  were  being  practiced  as 
Mr.  Miller  suggests  or  if  there  were  no 
effective  remedies.  But  reflection  re- 
veals that  this  is  one  of  those  situa- 
tions where  it  is  easier  to  parody  than 
to  explain  why  things  are  done  the 
way  they  are.  Let  us  consider  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's proposed  remedy.  He  proposes  a 
■system  of  printing  verbatim  all  words 
spoken  on  the  floor  "  This  sounds  so 
simple,  so  obvious,  that  one  wonders 
why  it  is  otherwise.  But.  of  course, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unedited 
transcript. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  official  re- 
porters  of   debate,   to   the   men   and 
women  who  take  down  what  we  say 
here.  I  know  of  no  group  of  people  in 
the  Senate  or  elsewhere  who  surpass 
them  in  skill  or  devotion  to  duty.  I  am 
frequently  amazed  that  they  can  actu- 
ally  keep  up  with   the  lively  debate 
that  characterizes  the  Senate,  much 
less  take  it  down  so  accurately— word 
for  word.  But  they  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  that  they  never  make  a  mistake; 
that   there   is  no  need   to  edit   their 
work.  Even  an  electronic  record  usual- 
ly requires  some  editorial  treatment, 
as  the  world  learned  during  the  Wa- 
tergate hearings.  So  no  matter   how 
passionately  one  embraces  the  idea  of 
a  verbatim  transcript   at   the  outset, 
any  reasonable  person  would  have  to 
concede  the  necessity  for  editing  and 
correcting.  Once  this  is  conceded,  it 
then  becomes  a  question  of  where  to 
draw  the  line.  Or,  more  precisely,  the 
question  is  really,  who  will  draw  the 
line?  And  how? 

When  a  Senator  or  a  Representative 
edits  a  transcript,  who  is  going  to  tell 
him  or  her  that  he  or  she  has  stepped 
over  that  imaginary  line  between  edit- 
ing and  revising?  Is  the  Chief  of  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debate  going  to 
do  it?  Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate? 
Is  the  majority  leader  or  the  minority 
leader?  Is  the  President  pro  tempore? 
The  Vice  President?  Am  I  supposed  to 
do  it?  Are  you?  Who  wishes  to  be  ap- 
pointed the  Censor  of  the  Senate?  Or 
are  we  to  put  such  questions  to  a  vote 
of  the  Senate? 

Merely  to  ask  the  question  exposes 
the  impracticality  of  the  proposal.  But 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is 
no  one  to  do  this,  or  that  it  does  not 
need  to  be  done.  For  clearly,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  Senator  or  Representative  to 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  in  his 


or  her  editing,  and  just  as  clearly 
there  should  be  a  remedy.  But  in  fact, 
there  already  is  a  group  of  people 
whose  life  work  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  us 
and  to  raise  the  alarm  when  we  over- 
step the  lines  of  propriety. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  member  of  that 
group,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  press— the  fourth  estate  of  govern- 
ment-do a  thorough  job  of  keeping 
an  eye  on  us  and  publishing  reports 
about  our  real  and  imagined  faults. 
That  is  how  it  should  be. 

Senators  and  Representatives  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  their  States 
and  districts,  and  the  effective  remedy 
against  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  make  changes  in  the  Record  that 
go  beyond  editing,  that  smack  of  a  de- 
ceptive revising  of  history,  is  just  the 
kind   of   article   that   Mr.   Miller   has 
written.    In    his    assertions,    naming 
names  and  citing  specific  instances  as 
he  has  done,  he  brings  a  Member's  ac- 
tions to  the  attention  of  those  before 
whom    the    Member   must   stand   for 
election  and  to  whom  he  must  explain 
his  behavior.  And  the  value  of  the  am- 
munition such  disclosures  provide  to 
potential  challengers  is  beyond  meas- 
ure. In  fact  Mr.  Miller's  article  could 
serve  not  only  as  an  example  of  inves- 
tigative journalism  but  also  as  a  classic 
example  of  one  aspect  of  how  Ameri- 
can democracy  works.  None  among  us 
surely   is  so   naive   as   to   think   that 
merely  writing  a  new  rule  would  work 
half  as  well. 


11.  ON  WHETHER  ANYONE  REALLV  IS  DECEIVED 

There  is  another  dimension  to  Mr. 
Miller's  allegations.   His  proposal   as- 
sumes that  a  verbatim  transcript  is  in- 
herently   preferable    to    the    current 
Record.  As  we  all  know,  the  Record  is 
an    assemblage    of   many    things   not 
spoken  on  the  floor.  It   includes  the 
text  of  bills  and  resolutions  and  some- 
times the  text  of  reports.  It  includes 
reprints  of  articles  from  newspapers 
and  magazines.  It  includes  expressions 
of  views  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives  which   are   not   spoken   on   the 
floor,  but  which  are  there  for  the  pur- 
poses of  stating  the  Member's  posi- 
tion,    communicating     his    views    to 
others   and  sharing   with   the   public 
facts  and  viewpoints  of  interest  to  an 
informed  citizenry.  Mr.  Miller  suggests 
that  these  practices,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, are  deceptive  because  they  do 
not  conform  to  the  ideal  of  a  verbatim 
transcript.  This  is.  of  course,  a  value 
judgment     about     which     reasonable 
people  can  disagree.  Certainly  if  the 
Record  came  with  a  statement  on  the 
cover  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  verbatim 
transcript,    then    I    could   understand 
outrage    at    a   discovery    of    its    true 
nature.  But  I  challenge  you  to  find 
anyone  interested  enough  in  public  af- 
fairs to  have  studied  the  Congression- 
al Record  who  does  not  understand 
what  it  is.  what  it  contains,  and  the 


useful  purposes  served  by  the  way  it  is 
used. 

Now  none  of  what  I  have  said  so  far 
should  be  taken  to  mean  that  I  have 
no  suggestions  for  Improvement.  In 
studying  this  matter,  I  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  certain  areas  that 
could  use  improvement.  As  I  see  it, 
there  are  two  major  problems.  First, 
the  Record  contains  materials  that 
simply  need  not  be  there  at  all.  This 
material,  which  is  varied  in  nature  and 
substantial  in  size,  creates  two  prob- 
lems: It  is  expensive,  and  the  clutter  it 
adds  makes  the  essential  parts  of  the 
Record  more  difficult  to  use.  The 
second  major  problem  is  the  rule  re- 
quiring material  not  spoken  on  the 
floor  to  be  identified  in  the  Record  by 
the  "bullet"  symbol.  In  both  of  these 
respects.  Senate  practice  differs  from 
that  of  the  House,  which,  in  my  view, 
provides  an  example  that  the  Senate 
would  do  well  to  emulate. 

HI.  COST  or  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

I  recently  asked  the  staffs  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 


ministration, and  the  Senate  Comput- 
er Center  to  analyze  material  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  analysis 
covered  the  period  from  February  28 
through  March  11,  1983.  Each  page  of 
the  Record  for  each  day  was  examined 
and  the  material  classified  into  catego- 
ries. The  Senate  categories  were: 
Morning  business,  executive  session, 
legislative  session,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  resolutions.  The 
House  categories  were:  1 -minute 
speeches,  legislative  session,  special 
orders,  and  extension  of  remarks. 
Within  each  category,  material  was 
further  classified  into  two  subgroups: 
Statements  and  extraneous  material. 
Whether  material  was  "buUeted"  or 
not  was  recorded,  and  the  number  of 
column  inches  taken  up  by  each  item 
was  also  recorded.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  Members  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis. 

There  was  a  total  of  38,446  colunm 
inches  of  material  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  the  days  covered  by  the 
analysis.  In  this  discussion  it  will  be 
important    to    bear    three    things    in 


mind.  First,  the  per-page  cost  of  the 
Congressional  Record  is  $483. 
Second,  there  are  28.5  column  inches 
per  page.  Third,  each  column  inch, 
therefore,  costs  $16.95.  The  total 
column  inches  for  the  12-day  period, 
therefore,  cost  $651,660.  This  repre- 
sents an  annual  cost  of  over  $19  mil- 
lion. As  a  body,  we  often  spend  hun- 
dreds of  hours  looking  for  ways  to  save 
money.  While  savings  in  this  area 
would  be  modest,  compared  with  the 
need,  we  certainly  are  in  a  time  when 
even  modest  savings  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

Of  the  overall  total,  23,287  column 
inches,  or  61  percent,  was  used  by  the 
Senate,  and  15,158  column  inches,  or 
39  percent,  was  used  by  the  House. 
With  one-fourth  the  Members,  the 
Senate  used  one  and  one-half  times  as 
much  space  in  the  Record  as  the 
House.  Part  of  this  imbalance  can  be 
attributed  to  the  cherished  Senate  tra- 
dition of  unlimited  debate,  but  by  no 
means  all  of  it.  The  amounts  and  per- 
centages in  the  various  categories  are 
set  forth  in  the  two  following  tables: 


Measurement  in 

column  indies 

Percentage  of  House  and  Senate  total 

Oost  at  J16  95  per  column  indi 

Text 

statements 

Extraneous 
material 

Total 

Text 

Statements 

Extraneous 
material 

Total 

Text 

Statements 

Extraneous 
material 

Total 

SEIWTE 

Mottling  busmss: 

BuUeted 

0 

835 
1.378 

2,286 
2,981 

3,121 
4,359 

0 
0 

2.2 
36 

5.9 
78 

81 
113 

0 
0 

14,153 
23.357 

38,748 
50,528 

52,901 

NMInkM „ 

73,885 

Tow 

0 

2.213 

5,267 

7,480 

0 

58 

13.7 

195 

0 

37.510 

89,276 

126,786 

Executive  session 
BuMiil 
Not  MMed _ 

0 

0 

20 
536 

0 
564 

20 
1.100 

0 
0 

.1 
14 

0 
1.5 

1 
29 

0 
0 

339 
9,085 

0 
9.560 

339 
18,645 

Total „ 

0 

556 

564 

1,120 

0 

1-4 

1.5 

29 

0 

9,424 

9.560 

18,984 

Legislatwe  sesaon: 

Budeleil 

Notbi*teil „ 

0 

0 

133 
3.378 

0 
1.035 

133 

4.412 

0 
0 

.3 
8.9 

0 
27 

.3 
11.5 

0 
0 

2,254 
57.257 

0 
17.543 

2,254 
74,783 

Total  .„ _ 

0 

3.5U 

1,035 

4,545 

0 

9.1 

2.7 

118 

0 

59.511 

17,543 

77,038 

introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions: 

BuHeted      .             

1,400 

1,805 
2,223 

978 
1,089 

4,182 
5,961 

3,6 
69 

47 
5.8 

2.5 
28 

109 
155 

23.730 
44,918 

30.595 
37.680 

16,577 
18,459 

70,885 

Not  txilleted _ 

2.650 

101.039 

MH .;.... 

4,050 

4,028 

2,066 

10,143 

10.5 

10.5 

54 

264 

68,648 

68.275 

35,019 

171.924 

Total 

Bulleted 

MtaMetf 

.._ 1,400 

2,650 

_ 4.050 

2,793 
7,515 

3,264 
5,669 

7,456 
15,832 

36 
6.9 

73 
19.5 

85 
14.7 

194 
412 

23.730 
44,918 

47.341 
127.379 

55,325 
96,090 

126.379 
268.352 

Tow 

10,308 

8,932 

23,287 

10.5 

268 

23.2 

606 

68,648 

174.721 

151,397 

394.715 

NOUS 

One-mnule  speeclies: 

Bulleted          

:..                0 

0 
449 

0 
0 

0 
449 

0 
0 

0 
12 

0 
0 

0 
12 

0 
0 

0 
7.611 

0 
0 

0 

Not  bulleted 

0 

7.611 

Tow 

0 

449 

0 

449 

0 

1.2 

0 

12 

0 

7,611 

0 

7.611 

Special  oiders: 

Bulleted 

Not  bulleted 

0 

0 

546 
534 

324 
620 

869 
1,154 

0 
0 

14 
14 

8 
1.6 

23 
30 

0 
0 

9.255 
9.051 

5.492 
10.509 

14,730 
19.560 

Total 

.„ 0 

1.080 

943 

2.023 

0 

2.8 

2,5 

5.3 

0 

18.306 

15.984 

34.290 

Legislative  session: 

BuUeted 

; 0 

751 
3,974 

227 
1,262 

977 
5,236 

0 
0 

2.0 
10.3 

.6 
33 

2.5 
136 

0 
0 

12,729 
67,359 

3.848 
?1.391 

16.560 

Mot  buUeted 

0 

88.750 

Total 

0 

4,725 

1.489 

6.213 

0 

12.3 

39 

16.2 

0 

80,089 

25,239 

105.310 

Extensions  of  reniarts: 

Bulleted _ 

0 

2,902 
11 

2,912 

3.548 
14 

3,562 

6,449 
25 

6,474 

0 
0 

7.5 
0 

92 
0 

16.8 
1 

0 
0 

49,189 
186 

60,139 
237 

109.311 

Hot  buUeted 

0 

0 

424 

ToW 

0 

76 

9.3 

16.8 

0 

49,358 

60,376 

109.734 
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material 


Total 


Te.t         Statements     ^^         Total 


Totat 


NotbukM 


Total 


4.199 


4.099 
1J96 


9.166 


5.994 


8.?95 
6.t63 

lllSi 


109 
239 


106 
49 


216 
179 


71.173 
84.208 


69.478 
32.137 


140.600 
116.328 


15.5 


394 


155.364        101.598        256.928 


Note  Deta<  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rnmtng 

Study  of  the  tabulations  reveals 
some  startling  facts.  First,  the  largest 
single  category,  in  either  body,  is  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions  in 
the  Senate.  Over  25  percent  of  the 
Record  for  the  review  period  was 
taken  up  with  the  text  of  measures, 
statements  on  measures,  and  related 
extraneous  material.  At  a  cost  of  over 
$170,000  for  this  period.  The  text  of 
measures  alone  took  over  10  percent  of 
the  Record,  at  a  cost  of  $70,000.  The 
texts  of  bills  are  not  printed  in  the 
House  portion  of  the  Record,  and  I 
would  recommend  that  Senators  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  customary 
printing  of  bills  and  resolutions  as 
such.  They  need  not  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

Another  thing  to  look  at  in  the  tabu- 
lation is  the  volume  of  extraneous  ma- 
terial.  For   the   Senate,   this   totaled 
over    300    pages,    at    a    cost    of    over 
$150,000.   It   represented   almost   one- 
fourth  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
bined total,  and  over  38  percent  of  the 
Senate   total.   Clearly   the   Record   is 
being  used  for  more  than  to  report  the 
debate  on  the  Senate   floor.   Clearly 
also,  the  word  "substantially"  in  sec- 
tion  901    of   title   44   of   the    United 
States  Code,  which  requires  that  the 
Record  be  ■substantially  a  verbatim 
report    of    proceedings"    has    become 
meaningless.    The    combined    cost    of 
these  12  days  of  extraneous  material 
in  the  House  and  Senate  portions  was 
approximately    $250,000.    This    repre- 
sents  potential   annual  costs  of   $7.5 
million.  Review  of  the  extraneous  ma- 
terial   reveals   that    the    Record    has 
become  a  catchall  and  that  some  of 
the   material   has   little,   if   any.    rel- 
evance to  the  business  at  hand  and 
sometimes  no  relevance  at  all  to  the 
legislative  process.  There  is  material  in 
the  Record  that  more  appropriately 
belongs  in  committee  reports  or  hear- 
ings. Let  us  resolve  to  put  it  there, 
where  the  per  page  cost  is  only  $112, 
less  than  one-fourth  the  per-page  cost 
of  the  Record.  There  is  material  in 
the  Record  that  appropriately  belongs 
in  newsletters  to  constituents.  Let  us 
put  it  there  instead. 

Not  only  does  this  extraneous  mate- 
rial represent  urmecessary  cost,  the 
additional  volume  of  such  material, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  segregated 
into  a  special  section,  makes  it  unnec- 
essarily difficult  to  use  the  Record  for 
its  primary  purpose;  namely,  to  follow 
action  on  legislation  on  the  floor.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  reasons  so  much  ex- 
traneous material  is  inserted  is  that 


the  franking  law  allows  us  to  send  re- 
prints of  the  Congressional  Record  as 
franked  mail.  This  provision  was  in- 
tended to  facilitate  dissemination  of 
the  debate  on  major  issues  to  the 
public.  But  now  much  of  the  material 
in  the  Record  seems  to  be  there  for  no 
purpose  other  than  to  make  it  frank- 
able.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  Record 
costs,  the  Senate  incurs  costs  to  mass- 
mail  the  reprints.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  cost  for 
Senate  mass-mail  in  1982  was  $33  mil- 
lion. 

IV.  USE  OF  THE  BULLET 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  use  of  the 
•bullet."  As  you  know,  the  large  dot  or 
"bullet"  is  used  to  identify  material 
not  spoken  on  the  floor.  This  began  on 
March  I.  1978.  To  Senator  Packwood 
and     the     late     Representative     Bill 
Steiger  belong  the  credit  for  the  idea, 
which  they  proposed  2  years  earlier. 
The  purpose  of  the  "bullet"  is  simple. 
It  is  to  let  readers  of  the  Record  know 
that  statements  so  identified  were  not 
part  of  the  live  discussion  on  the  floor. 
This  does  not  detract  from  the  useful- 
ness of  a  submitted  statement   as  a 
record  of  a  Members'  views,  but  it  does 
allow  readers  to  get  a  true  picture  of 
what  happened.  It  could  even  have  a 
bearing  on  legislative  history.  A  state- 
ment   spoken    in    debate,    if    unchal- 
lenged by  other  participants,  carries  a 
certain  weight.  A  submitted  statement, 
not  spoken,  could  not  be  challenged 
because  other  Senators,  and  the  man- 
agers of  a  bill  in  particular,  would  not 
even    know   that    the   statement    was 
being  made.  The  absence  of  challenge 
to  such  a  statement  should  have  dif- 
ferent weight  in  the  legislative  history 
than   the  absence  of  challenge   to  a 
spoken  statement.  Without  some  typo- 
graphical   device    to    distinguish    be- 
tween the  two.  they  will  carry  equal 
weight,  and  should,  if  for  this  reason 
alone,  be  marked. 

In  the  Senate,  there  is  growing  re- 
sistance to  use  of  the  "bullet."  In  fact, 
from  its  ipception,  a  way  was  found  to 
escape  it.  It  was  agreed  that  if  a  Sena- 
tor spoke  the  first  sentence  of  a  state- 
ment, the  "bullet"  would  not  appear, 
and  the  entire  statement  would  appear 
as  if  spoken  in  its  entirety.  Later,  some 
Senators  found  an  easier  way:  simply 
to  go  to  the  Official  Reporter  of  De- 
bates and  request  that  the  "bullet" 
not  appear.  There  have  even  been  sug- 
gestions that  the  requirement  for  use 
of  the  "bullet"  be  dropped  altogether. 
I  think  that  the  idea  behind  the 
"bullet"  is  sound,  and  that  the  erosion 


of  its  effectiveness  should  be  reverseu. 
Instead  of  eliminating  or  further 
weakening  the  requirement,  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  strengthened.  I  think 
we  should  return  to  the  practice  of 
using  bullets  unless  a  statement  is 
read  in  its  entirety.  If  the  Senator 
docs  not  have  the  time  to  come  and 
make  the  full  statement,  let  us  ad- 
journ and  hear  him  when  he  does 
have  time.  Or  let  him  submit  the 
statement  to  be  printed  with  the 
"bullet"  or  put  it  in  an  appendix  as  an 
appropriate  alternative. 

I  know  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  be  quick  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  to  his  hopes  of  re- 
storing the  Senate  as  a  forum  for  the 
debate  of  major  issues.  This  reform 
would  require  Senators  who  want  to 
have  a  reputation  for  being  involved  in 
legislative  debate  to  be  actually  in- 
volved in  legislative  debate.  If  the  ap- 
pearance is  so  important,  let  us  use 
that  as  an  incentive  to  bring  about  the 
reality.  And.  finally,  it  would  make  for 
more  accurate  legislative  histories,  a 
result  that  by  itself  should  be  justifi- 
cation enough. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  just  point  out 
that  there  are  already  ru'' s  governing 
inserted  material,  which,   if  followed 
faithfully,  would  go  a  long  way  lowara 
correcting    abuses.    These    rules    are 
printed  occasionally  in  the  back  of  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read    them,    noting    especially    para- 
graph 13  on  the  two-page  rule,  which 
states  that  no  extraneous  matter  in 
excess  of  two  printed  Record  pages 
can  be  printed  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  printing  cost  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer  and  which   limits  the 
kinds  of  material  that  can  be  included. 
As  a  Republican.  I  am  a  staunch  be- 
liever in  government  being  the  regula- 
tor of  last  resort,  and  whenever  I  ad- 
dress business  groups  I  exhort  them  to 
clean  up  their  own  acts  if  they  want 
government  off  their  backs  and  out  of 
their  pockets.  That  message  has  equal 
validity  for  us.  We  can  regulate  our- 
selves and  observe  the  sensible  rules 
we  have  made  for  use  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  or  we  can  expose  our- 
selves to  criticism  and  calumny  for  not 
doing  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  R.  OLDHAM 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  innocent  victims  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  was  John 
R.  Oldham,  a  27-year-old  aspiring  at- 
torney from  Bethesda,  Md. 


Mr.  Oldham  was  on  his  way  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  teach 
law  at  the  Beijing  University  Law 
School  under  a  program  established 
between  Columbia  University  Law 
School  and  the  Beijing  University  Law 
School.  He  planned  to  spend  a  year  in 
China  before  joining  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  office  of  the  international  law 
firm  of  Surrey  «fe  Morse.  He  had  been 
offered  an  associate  position  as  a 
result  of  his  outstanding  performance 
as  a  summer  associate  with  the  firm 
during  the  summer  of  1982. 

Mr.  Oldham  was  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries  at  school, 
at  work,  and  in  community  organiza- 
tions. He  also  was  admired  by  his 
elders,  teachers,  friends,  neighbors, 
and  mentors.  Illustrative  of  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  which  he  engen- 
dered is  the  reaction  to  his  loss  by  his 
colleagues  at  Surrey  &  Morse.  They 
have  prepared  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Oldham.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trib- 
ute was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

John  R.  Oldham— a  Tribute  Prom  His 
Friends  at  Surrey  &  Morse 

We.  the  attorney.s  of  Surrey  &  Morse,  join 
the  family  and  friends  of  John  R.  Oldham 
in  mourning  the  tragic  and  senseless  death 
of  our  friend  and  colleague.  John  was 
aboard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  from 
New  York  to  Seoul  when,  during  the  early 
morning  hours  of  September  1,  1983.  a 
Soviet  fighter  plane  attacked  and  brought 
down  the  Korean  commercial  jet.  John  and 
268  other  passengers  were  massacred. 

To  us.  the  attorneys  of  Surrey  &  Morse, 
the  death  of  one  of  our  colleagues.  John  R. 
Oldham,  will  remain  a  loss  for  us  personal- 
ly, for  our  profession,  and  for  those  who 
shared  his  dreams  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world. 

John  accomplished  much  in  his  27  years 
of  life.  He  was  a  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Princeton's  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
International  Relations;  a  Fulbright  Schol- 
ar at  the  University  of  Geneva.  Switzerland; 
a  1983  graduate  of  Columbia  University  Law 
School;  and  a  selfless,  dedicated  volunteer 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  worthy  interna- 
tional causes.  His  accomplishments  bespoke 
a  person  consumed  with  the  drive  to  leave 
this  world  a  better  place  than  it  had  been. 

What  John  had  experienced  and  learned 
from  his  travels  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
underscored  his  passion  for  improving  the 
lives  of  the  underprivileged  and  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  innocent  victims  of  conflict. 
He  dedicated  his  life  to  international  law 
and  relations.  His  life's  journey  was  a  path 
of  study,  training,  and  experience  which 
better  enabled  John  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
others  and  to  work  at  solving  some  of  the 
world's  most  truculent  problems.  To  end 
suffering,  to  bring  understanding,  to  find  so- 
lutions where  none  had  worked  before— 
these  were  John's  aspirations.  His  chief 
tools  were  trust,  logic,  strength  of  character, 
and  that  special  kind  of  hope  and  optimism. 

John  was  on  his  way  to  Beijing  to  teach 
and  study  law  at  The  Beijing  University 
Law  School  for  one  year  before  he  was  to 
rejoin  our  ranks  as  an  associate.  We  had 
come  to  know  John  well.  He  had  served  as  a 
summer  associate  with  Surrey  &  Morse  in 
1982  and  was  offered  a  full-time  position, 


not  only  becau.se  of  his  outstanding  per- 
formance as  a  lawyer,  but  also  because  ol 
his  enthusiasm,  integrity,  humility,  and 
great  sense  of  humor. 

Only  a  few  days  before  his  departure  for 
East  Asia,  many  of  us  had  visited  with  John, 
discussed  his  plans  for  the  year,  and  had 
wished  him  well.  He  recently  had  completed 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  examination 
and  eagerly  was  anticipating  new  encoun- 
ters, new  challenges,  and  new  friends  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  His  exuberance 
excited  our  office  during  that  recent  whirl- 
wind visit. 

Each  of  us  will  long  remember  the  all  too 
brief  period  in  which  we  were  able  to  share 
our  personal  and  professional  lives  with 
John.  Individually  and  collectively,  we  will 
all  remember  and  honor  the  limes  he 
shared  with  us  and  his  dedication  to  right- 
ing the  wrongs  of  humanity. 

John's  legacy  will  continue.  Together  with 
his  many  friends  and  colleagues.  Columbia 
University  Law  School  is  establishing  The 
John  R.  Oldham  Scholarship  Fund.  This 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  students  so 
that  they  can  continue  in  the  work  which 
was  so  dear  to  John. 

We.  his  colleagues  at  Surrey  &  Morse,  are 
grateful  and  privileged  to  have  known  John. 
We  shall  always  mi.ss  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  order  would  provide  for  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  2110 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  2110  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presiicnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  thr  jrd  .  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  pending  bu.-inesiV 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fhe 
que-ition  is  on  the  amendment  of  ihe 
Senator  from  Idaho,  numbered  2110, 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
81. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  chrjr- 
man  of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  pose  a 
request  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill  generally. 

As  we  may  recall,  Ahen  we  had  this 
Interior  appropriaticns  bill  before  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  recess,  then;  was 
added  to  ti-e  bill  at  that  time  section 
317.  which  roiatf-s  to  ihe  financing  of 
WPPSS  No.  2  c,nd  No.  3. 

Before  I  address  that  particular 
point.  I  should  like  to  recall  to  mind 
that  up  to  this  iiine.  we  have  had  4  of 
the  13  ai  -iropi  iations  bills  pa.ssed  by 
both  th  -enate  and  the  House, 
reached  a  confer-nce  report,  and  now 
signed  by  the  President.  That  '\s.  A  of 
the  13.  We  have  l^ree  more  ol  the  ap- 
propriations bills  rt  ady  for  conference: 
The  agriculture,  the  D.C..  and  the 
military  construction  bills.  The  latter 
two  will  be  in  conference  this  Wednes- 
day. 

"This  in  itself  is  a  rather  remarkable 
record  thus  far  because  generally 
speaking  we  have  not  moved  toward 
the  goal  of  passing  13  appropriations 
bills  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  marked  up  thf  remain- 
ing bills  with  the  exception  of  Labor- 
HHS.  which  has  now  cleared  the  sub- 
committee and  will  be  marked  up  next 
week  by  the  full  committee:  the  for- 
eign operations  bill,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  subcommittee  markup  this 
Thursday  and  full  committee  next 
week;  and  the  defense  bill. 

The  Interior  bill,  which  is  now 
before  us,  is  the  last  of  the  bills  which 
the  House  of  Rppresentatives  has 
acted  upon  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
thus  far. 

Why  I  think  it  is  materially  impor- 
tant to  have  action  on  this  and  a.ny 
other  appropriations  bill  is  not  only  to 
try  to  get  as  many  of  them  done  as 
possible  before  vt-  have  to  face  the 
CR.  We  are  going  to  have  a  continuing 
resolu'Lion.  There  i.s  no  way  out  of  it. 
But  we  need  to  at  least  act  on  lliese 
bills  in  order  to  develop  Lne  bench- 
mark for  negotiating  with  tiie  House 
of  Representatives  as  it  relates  to  the 
CR. 
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1  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  have 
a  short  term  CR  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  complete  the  work  on  all 
the  remaining  of  these  bills  and  get 
them  down  to  the  White  House  and 
get  them  signed  so  that  we  will  not 
have  to  function  in  tmy  agency  under 
the  CR  for  a  long  period.  My  hope, 
desire,  dream,  and  vision  would  be  not 
to  have  any  agency  function  under  the 
CR  for  longer  than  perhaps  a  month 
or  6  weeks. 

But  I  cannot  cross  that  bridge  until 
we  come  to  it.  I  am  only  indicating  at 
this  point  that  we.  I  feel,  must  reach 
some  agreement  on  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  in  order  to  develop  our 
benchmark  and  move  the  appropria- 
tion process  forward. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
this  not  only  is  a  controversial  issue 
within  the  region  but  it  has  far-reach- 
ing impact  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in 
terms  of  the  bonding  capability  of  var- 
ious and  sundry  political  subdivisions, 
and  so  it  is  a  national  issue  in  that 

sense 

Rather  than  attempting  to  resolve 
that  issue  as  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  see  this  handled  as  a 
separate  vehicle  so  that  we  can  not 
only  move  the  appropriations  bill  into 
final  completion  but  also  deal  with 
this  very  important  subject  when 
there  have  been  adequate  hearings  on 
the  House  side  and  when  we  have  the 
benefit  of  the  ongoing  investigations 
that  are  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Luce  Commission,  named  after  Charlie 
Luce,  the  former  Director  of  BPA.  the 
Luce  Commission,  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council,  which  is  also 
carrying  on  an  investigation  on  this 
matter,  and  the  BPA.  the  Bonneville 

Power  Administration. 

So  we  have  three  entities,  in  effect, 
that  are  carrying  on  an  investigation 
as  to  the  complexities  and  the  problem 
of  WPPSS  2  and  3. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to 
have  the  results  of  those  findings 
when  they  are  available. 

Also,  judging  from  the  results  of  the 
hearings  earlier  this  week  on  the 
House  side,  it  appears  as  though  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  my 
general  estimate  is  not  going  to  act 
upon  this  matter  in  the  immediate 
future,  so  I  do  not  see  any  time  incen- 
tive here  to  move  this  on  an  appro- 
priations measure. 

I  know  this  subject  and  this  problem 
is  not  going  to  go  away.  It  is  going  to 
have  a  vehicle  of  its  own,  or  we  will 
have  other  vehicles  coming  down  the 
track  upon  which  this  matter  can  be 
decided  or  at  least  debated. 

So  with  that  background  and  for 
those  reasons.  I  urge.  ask.  and  request 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  call 
or  to  pull  this  amendment  down  at 
this  time  in  order  that  we  may  proceed 
with  the  appropriations  bill  generally 
unencumbered  by  what  I  am  sure 
would  necessitate  a  long,  extensive  dis- 
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cussion  and  debate  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  also  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  probably  in  conference 
if  such  an  amendment  really  survived 
that  length  of  time. 

I  know  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton State  are  very  interested  in  this.  It 
involves  their  State  very  intimately  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Idaho  from  which 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  comes, 
and  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  the 
whole  district  and  area  served  by  the 
BPA.  but.  as  I  said,  every  Senator  has 
some  very  legitimate  interest  in  this. 

I  am  very  hopeful  the  Senators  from 
Washington  will  comment.  I  see  Sena- 
tor Evans  has  arrived  in  the  Chamber: 
I  am  sure  Senator  Gorton  likewise 
will  want  to  make  some  comments  on 
this  matter. 

But  that  is  the  background.  Those 
are  the  reasons  why  I  urge  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  pull  this 
amendment  down  at  this  time  and  I 
make  that  as  a  request  to  him. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum  and  Mr.  McClure 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  sought  recogni- 
tion. The  rules  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  from  Ohio  gets  in- 
volved, might  I  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  just  very  briefly? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  certain  before 
we  are  completed,  we  will  both  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  express  our- 
selves very  fully  upon  this  issue,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  preempt  at  all.  I  will 
be  very  brief.  .  _ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  not  try  at  all 
to  make  a  full  statement  at  this  time 
because    I    know    the    Senator    from 

Ohio 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Idaho,  but  I  just  want 

the  Chair  to  understand  that  the  rules 

of   this   body   provide   that   the   first 

Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 

seeking  recognition   is  entitled  to  it. 

and  there  was  developing  a  practice  of 

not  providing  for  that  recognition  and 

each  time  it  occurs.  I  am  going  to  be 

on  my  feet  and  I  am  asking  the  minor- 


ity leader  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  who  or  what. 
It  is  the  question  of  who  is  first  on  the 
floor  with  the  exception  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Chair,  both  were  on 
their  feet  at  the  same  time  seeking 
recognition  at  the  same  time. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  would  be  encumbent  upon  me 
also  to  express  the  concern  that  has 
been  expressed  off  and  even  on  the 
floor  as  to  whether  or  not  the  leader- 
ship has  a  priority  in  the  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  where  there  are 


two  or  more  seeking  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  at  the  same  time.  I  think 
the  manager  of  the  bill  ordinarily 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  leadership  in 
those  circumstances  and  the  Chair  or- 
dinarily recognizes  in  that  fashion. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in 
that  at  this  time  with  my  friend  from 

Ohio  at  all.  .  ^. 

I  do  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  remarks  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  made  and  to  acknowledge 
that  indeed  there  is  a  reason  to  want 
to    get    the    Interior    appropriations 

measure  done. 

One  of  the  options  which  I  might 
have  in  this  instance  is  to  ask  that  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  be  deferred  until  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  try  to 
work  something  out  with  respect  to 
this  amendment  and  with  other  people 
who  are  involved,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  others  who  have  expessed 
interest.  It  is  also  possible  that  we 
simply  go  ahead  with  the  discussion 
and  take  however  long  it  may  take  to 
resolve  the  issue  and  then  have  a  vote 

The  Senate  earlier  worked  its  will 
with  respect  to  a  procedural  question, 
and  I  wish  to  take  note  of  that  just 
very  briefly. 

The  question  was  whether  or  not 
this  amendment  should  be  in  order  on 
this  bill  at  this  time,  and  the  discus- 
sion centered  around  the  question  of 
how  does  Congress  ordinarily  address 
the  question  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  are  addressing 

here. 

There  were  a  number  of  the  news  re- 
ports in  regard  to  the  discussion  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the 
hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  the  legisla- 
tion pending  before  that  committee, 
both  the  hearing  that  was  held  here  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  the  hearing 
that  was  held  in  Seattle.  Wash.  The 
news  reports  oftentimes  referred  to 
this  amendment  as  something  that 
created  a  new  entity  with  which  Bon- 
neville Power  then  could  negotiate 
with  respect  to  the  completion  of 
these  powerplants. 

I  wish  to  underscore  that  this 
amendment  does  not  do  that.  This 
amendment  simply  allows  BPA  the  au- 
thority to  deal  with  such  an  entity  if 
such  an  entity  is  created. 

The  reason  I  mention  that  at  this 
juncture  is  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been 
called  into  question  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations language  because  it  deals 
with  something  other  than  Interior 
matters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  it  does 
is  do  what  we  have  done  for  many, 
many  years,  which  is  dealing  with  the 
way  in  which  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration is  instructed  by  Congress 
to  conduct  its  business,  and  most  of 


that  instruction  has,  as  a  matter  of 
tradition  and  practice,  been  handled  in 
appropriations  language  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  authorization  or  the  creation  of 
a  new  entity  outside  of  BPA  might 
indeed  be  a  different  thing.  That  is 
the  reason  I  draw  that  distinction  at 
this  time.  The  amendment  creates  no 
new  entity.  It  simply  gives  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  the  author- 
ity to  deal  with  such  an  entity  if  it  is 
created. 

The  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  premised  on  the  need  for 
moving  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong 
or  delay  the  consideration  of  this  ap- 
propriations measure.  There  are 
many,  many  items  in  this  legislation 
that  are  important  to  every  Member 
of  this  Senate.  I  have  had  any  number 
of  requests  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  somehow  resolve  the  issue  so  we  can 
get  on  with  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  all  of  the  things  that  are  en- 
compassed within  the  bill 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  studies  that 
are  on  going,  both  in  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  with  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council,  to 
determine  the  basic  facts  with  respect 
to  the  cost  effectiveness  of  completing 
powerplants  Nos.  2  and  3,  upon  which 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  as  they  did  on  No.  1  as  well. 
But  they  did  not  have  net  billing 
agreements  or  contracts  with  WPPSS 
on  plants  Nos.  4  and  5.  so  Bonneville 
does  have  an  interest  with  respect  to  1. 
2,  and  3  and  a  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  I.  2.  and  3.  I  think  it  is  ulti- 
mately going  to  devolve  upon  us  in  the 
Congress  to  give  some  advice  and  con- 
sent to  actions  that  may  be  taken  by 
Bonneville  with  respect  to  those  pow- 
erplants. 

In  addition,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington  has  appointed 
another  commission  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  reference,  the  Luce  Commission, 
trying  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
solution  to  the  problems  that  beset 
the  Northwest,  not  just  Bonneville, 
not  just  WPSS.  but  all  of  the  entities 
and  every  citizen  and  ratepayer  within 
the  Northwest. 

I  think  it  has  become  abundantly 
clear  that  there  are  dozens  of  minority 
positions.  There  are  as  many  different 
viewpoints  and  you  can  seek  out  dif- 
ferent groups  of  people  to  provide 
those  viewpoints  with  respect  to  what 
might  be  done  or  should  be  done,  but 
there  is  no  majority  opinion. 

I  have  been  struggling  for  2  years  to 
try  to  find  some  way  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  so  penalizing  the  Northwest 
and  of  such  great  concern  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  We  have  tried  at  vari- 
ous times  to  come  up  with  a  partial  so- 
lution or  an  entire  solution,  and  we 


have  always  failed  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus among  those  contending  forces 
and  concerned  groups  not  only  in  the 
Northwest  but  across  the  country. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  subject  at  this 
point  other  than  to  say  that  I  have 
been  persuaded  that  it  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,  and  perhaps  the  better 
part  of  process,  to  wait  until  we  have 
the  benefit  of  those  studies  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
reference  and  to  which  I  have  made 
reference.  It  may  be  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  those  studies  will  shed  enough 
light  on  it  that  a  majority  view  will 
emerge  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  also 
quite  possible  that  those  findings  will 
not  all  be  uniform.  We  may  have,  out 
of  the  three  groups,  three  different 
answers  and  we  will  be  no  further 
along  than  we  are  today.  But  I  have  to 
hope,  perhaps  in  the  excess  of  opti- 
mism, that  at  least  two  of  the  three,  if 
not  three  of  the  three,  come  up  with 
at  least  some  of  the  same  answers  and 
that  we  can  then  come  before  this 
body  and  say  there  is  a  majority  of 
opinion,  if  not  a  unanimous  opinion,  in 
the  Northwest  that  something  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  seeking  recognition,  but  I  did  want 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  before  I  go  into  more  detail 
and  I  do  want  to  go  into  more  of  the 
detail  with  respect  to  what  the  amend- 
ment was  seeking  to  do. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  I  am  mindful  of  his  request.  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  respond  to  it 
today.  It  will  be  my  intention  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  with- 
drawn and  that  we  set  aside  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  ques- 
tions for  today,  and  come  back  to 
them  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  for  his 
gracious  response  to  my  request.  I 
know,  as  the  Senator  does,  and  espe- 
cially hearing  his  very  erudite  descrip- 
tion of  this  very  complex  issue,  that 
the  issue  is  going  to  continue  to  con- 
front us  and,  as  I  indicated,  will  not  go 
away. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  very  evident  there 
will  be  a  number  of  people  who  will 
want  to  speak  on  this  subject  today.  I 
am  not  going  to  belabor  the  point  fur- 
ther, but  only  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  ac- 
quiescing to  this  request  and  also  to 
indicate  to  him  my  interest  in  continu- 
ing to  study  and  to  work  together  on 
trying  to  find  some  kind  of  a  solution 
to  the  problem,  because  this,  in  effect, 
could  set  into  sequence  events  and  cir- 
cumstances that  could  lead  to  an  eco- 
nomic di.saster  for  a  major  region  of 
this  country. 


I  do  not  want  to  in  any  way  urifres- 
timate  the  magnitude  and  the  i.npor- 
tance  of  the  problem.  I  think  it  is 
fairly  well  known  that  I  am  opposed  to 
nuclear  power  as  such  and  continue  to 
be  other  than  a  supporter  of  nuclear 
power.  But  this  matter  transcends 
even  that  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator 
states  it  well  in  that  regard.  I  am  a 
supporter  of  nuclear  power,  but  in 
spite  of  that  fact  if  I  were  not  I  would 
still  be  concerned  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Northwest  and  the  utili- 
ty relationships  that  exist  there. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  are  at  least  on 
agreement  on  that  particular  point,  re- 
lating to  the  importance  of  the  issue 
regardless  of  our  personal  views  about 
nuclear  power.  Be  that  as  it  may,  that 
is  a  battle  and  issue  for  another  day 
and  on  another  front. 

But  the  economic  importance  of 
this,  the  power  importance  of  it.  the 
bonding  importance,  there  are  so 
many  facets  to  this  that  raise  it 
beyond  just  a  simple  simplistic  idea  of 
whether  yoi;  are  pro-  or  anti-nuclear 
power. 

So  I  vanted  to  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  gracious  response  and  I  yield 
back  to  him  at  this  rime. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  fnm  Ohio  was  seek- 
ing recognition.  I  have  no  objection  to 
yielding  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  will 
complete  mv  remarks  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  issue, 
and  I  am  pleased  with  the  results  that 
I  think  are  about  to  develop.  But 
before  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  parliamentary  aspects, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
and  I  think  a  matter  of  concern  to  a 
number  of  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  am  not  now  taking  issue  with 
the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Acting 
President  of  the  Senate,  because  I 
accept  him  at  his  word  that  he  felt 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was  on 
the  floor  first  and,  therefore,  was  enti- 
tled to  recognition.  So.  I  am  not  rais- 
ing that  issue. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  and  I  want  to 
respond  to  my  good  friend  from  Idaho 
that  you  do  not  have  a  preferential 
right  as  the  manager  of  the  hill,  even 
when  you  are  sitting  as  the  spokesper- 
son for  the  majority  leader. 

The  Senate  rules  specifically  provide 
on  page  880.  which  is  right  on  target: 

A  Senator  managing  the  bill  who  may  be 
sitting  in  the  majority  leaders  seat,  but  did 
not  address  the  Chair,  would  liave  no  pref- 
erential status  as  to  recognition. 

Now  I  make  this  point  only  because 
it  was  a  matter  of  some  is.sue  at  an  ear- 
lier point  in  the  Senate's  deliberation 
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some  months  ago.  And  I  have  strong 
feelings,  and  I  think  a  number  of 
other  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  share  those  feelings,  concerning 
the  right  to  recognition. 

Now  on  the  question  of  the  fact  that 
this  matter  was  up  previously  on  a 

procedural  question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend  for  just  a 
moment,  please? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  prefer  not  to. 
The  Chair  has  no  right  to  interrupt 
my  remarlts.  At  an  appropriate  time.  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Chair.  I 
have  the  floor  and  will  be  glad  to  yield 

to 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  simply  asks  if  the  Senator  will 
yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  see  no  reason 

to.  but  go  ahead.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Page 
883  states: 
Leaders— Preferential  Recognition: 
tJnder  the  traditions  and  practices  of  the 
Senate,  the  leadership  is  given  preferential 
recognition  when  they  seek  the  floor  simul- 
taneously with  other  Senators.  Leaders  and 
managers  of  a  bill  are  given  preferential  rec- 
ognition as  compared  to  other  Senators  gen- 
erally. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  both  the  Parliamentarian  and 
the  acting  Presiding  Officer,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  that  there  is  a  con- 
dition to  be  found  on  page  883  that  is 
not  to  be  found  on  page  880,  that  is, 
when  they  seek  the  floor  simulta- 
neously with  other  Senators. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  am  not  challeng- 
ing the  Presiding  Officers  decision 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  may  have 
been  seeking  recognition  at  the  same 
time.  I  did  not  hear  it.  I  am  saying 
that  if  he  is  not  seekine  recognition 
and  then  arises  subsequent  in  time  to 
that  of  any  other  Member,  under 
those  circumstances  that  is  not  a  si- 
multaneous seeking  of  the  floor  but  it 
is  one  that  follows  in  sequential  order 
and  should  be  recognized  in  sequential 
order,  not  on  a  priority  basis. 

If  the  Parliamentarian  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  wishes  to  debate 
that  issue  at  length,  I  am  prepared  to 
suggest  to  the  minority  leader  that  he 
come  to  the  floor  and  enter  into  this 
debate  as  well  because  I  think  it  goes 
very  much  to  the  question  of  how  the 
actions  of  this  body  are  conducted,  at 
least  for  the  remainaer  of  these  2 
years,  and  how  they  will  be  conducted 
beginning  in  January  1985. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
matter  having  been  deliberated  by  the 
Senate  previously  on  a  procedural 
basis,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  would 
agree  with  that  description. 

The  matter  was  debated  previously 
not  on  a  procedural  basis,  but  it  was 
debated  on  the  question  that  the 
Chair  had  ruled  that  this  amendment 
was  legislation  on   an  appropriations 


bill  and.  therefore,  out  of  order.  In  the 
main,  that  was  a  political  vote  where 
almost  the  entire  body  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  saw  fit  to  go  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  will  leave  the 
subject  of  mechanics  behind  me  at 
this  point. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  pre- 
pared to  take  down  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  assume,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
that  assumption,  that  taking  down  the 
pending  amendment  is  indeed  intend- 
ed to  mean  that  you  have  not  taken 
down  the  pending  amendment  but 
that  you  will  take  down  the  committee 
amendment  to  which  the  pending 
amendment  Is  pending.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes  that  would  be 
my  intention.  The  committee  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  thereto 
would  be  withdrawn  and  that  would 
leave  the  bill  silent  with  respect  to  the 
WPPSS  question  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

I  commend  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  others  interested  in 
this  matter  for  withdrawing  the 
amendment.  I  understand  the  urgent 
desire  to  address  the  WPPSS  problem 
and  I  share  their  concern  for  thou- 
sands of  ratepayers,  consumers,  and 
bondholders  caught  up  in  the  mess. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this 
entire  situation  on  an  overall  perspec- 
tive. I  would  hope  that  when  they 
return  the  issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  they  would  also  give  some 
attention  to  the  entire  matter  as  per- 
tains to  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion currently  owes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nearly  $8  billion  for  construc- 
tion of  the  power  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  in  the  North- 
west. 

I  have  not  had  any  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting these  kinds  of  public  power 
undertakings,  but  it  was  always  my 
understanding  that  there  would  be  re- 
payment and  that  it  would  be  done  on 
a  fair  basis.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  original  Bonneville  Power  Act 
provided  that  the  BPAs  rate  sched- 
ules should  be  drawn  to  repay  the  Fed- 
eral investment  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years. 

Well,  that  ought  to  teach  those  of  us 
who  are  in  the  process  of  drafting  leg- 
islation never  to  use  loose  language, 
never  to  fail  to  spell  it  out.  because 
what  is  a  reasonable  period  of  years 
for  those  who  are  operating  BPA  may 
be  very  unreasonable  for  the  rest  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 


As  a  consequence  of  that  language, 
through  its  early  years  BPA  made 
timely  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
as  required  by  law,  but  in  1965  it 
dropped  the  practice  of  making  a  fixed 
annual  repayment  to  the  United 
States.  Instead,  BPA  adopted  the  re- 
payment study  method.  Under  this 
procedure,  which  has  absolutely  no 
counterpart  in  the  private  sector,  BPA 
abolished  annual  repayments  to  the 
Treasury. 

Let  us  think  of  what  we  are  saying. 
There  is  a  rolling  50-year  repayment 
period  which  extends  repayment  dead- 
lines to  as  long  as  89  years— 89  years. 
The  interest  rate  in  the  main  is 
subpar.  substantially  below  that  which 
the  Federal  Government  pays  for  the 
money  it  borrows.  If  somebody  owes 
the  Federal  Government  $8  billion  and 
is  not  repaying  it  at  all,  then  that  is 
the  kind  of  subvention  that  I  have  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  my  liberal  friends  over  there 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  no 
matter  what  State  those  liberals  come 
from,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
subvent  BPA  to  the  extent  of  millions 
and  millions  and  millions  of  Treasury 
dollars.  What  kind  of  giveaway  pro- 
grams are  these?  What  kind  of  non- 
businesslike  approach  is  thi.s?  What 
kind  of  policy  can  anybody  advocate 
that  is  so  liberal  that  there  is  no  re- 
payment? 

These  are  the  conservatives  of  the 
Senate  who  are  supporting  that  pos 
ture. 

The  amendment  that  is  before  us, 
which  is  about  to  be  taken  down, 
would  have  added  approximately  $1 
billion  more  to  that  repayment  sched- 
ule, only  it  would  have  provided  a  pri- 
ority in  front  of  that  $8  billion.  So  the 
Federal  Government  would  have 
wound  up  holding  the  bag  for  another 
$1  billion  of  debt,  subpar  interest 
rates,  and  we  would  have  been  subsi- 
dizing the  Bonneville  Power  Authority 
even  further  than  it  is  presently  being 
subsidized. 

As  a  result  of  the  BPA  policy,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Congress,  I 
am  sad  to  say,  they  have  fallen  so  far 
behind  in  the  repayment  of  their  Fed- 
eral investment.  According  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  BPAs  $8  bil- 
lion had  only  had  $638  million  of  its 
total  repaid,  or  less  than  10  percent. 
Most  of  those  payments  came  in  the 
early  years  of  operation.  In  fact,  in  the 
last  11  years,  since  1972,  BPA  has  only 
repaid  $43  million,  and  it  has  made  no 
repayment  at  all  in  the  last  2  years, 
nor  is  it  expected  to  make  one  this 
year. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
looked  into  this  subject.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  led  a  chorus  of 
criticism  on  BPAs  repayment  prac- 
tices. In  a  report  last  month  GAO  said 
that  the  repayment  study  method  "is 


not  in  keeping  with  sound  business 
practices  which  require  regular  repay- 
ment of  all  debt." 

In  an  earlier  report  the  agency  said 
that  BPAs  repayment  practices  have 
"created  an  unsanctioned  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer"  by  forcing  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bonds  at  much  higher 
rates  to  make  up  for  BPA's  shortfall. 

I  can  see  that  this  afternoon  we  are 
experiencing  that  which  we  do  not  ex- 
perience very  often  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Chalk  one  up  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  This  is  a  victory  for  the 
American  taxpayer  who  gets  very  few- 
victories.  Instead  of  being  taken  for 
another  $1  billion  at  subpar  interest 
rates,  at  least  for  the  present  we  will 
not  have  to  deal  further  with  this 
issue. 

In  saying  that,  I  want  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  prepared  to  work  with 
the  sponsors  and  others  in  coming 
weeks  to  search  for  a  better  solution 
which  not  only  addresses  the  plant 
construction  issue,  but  also  the  in- 
creasing delinquency  situation  of  BPA 
and  other  power  marketing  agencies  in 
repaying  the  Treasury.  I  am  prepared 
to  work  together  to  see  to  it  that  we 
provide  a  solution  with  respect  to 
BPAs  problems  and  that  we  do  so  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  American  taxpayers  in  this 
country  will  not  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
ther subsidize  BPA  over  and  beyond 
that  which  it  is  presently  doing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
some  of  what  he  has  said,  which  may 
come  as  a  great  shock  to  him.  I  do  not 
mean  to  prejudice  the  debate  by  indi- 
cating that  if  he  is  not  careful,  he  and 
I  will  join  forces,  and  that  will  really 
cause  some  consternation. 

I  have  grown  up  with  this  problem. 
If  I  am  remiss.  I  am  remiss  in  the  as- 
sumption that  I  did  not  know  I  would 
have  an  ally  in  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  trying  to  get  done  what  I  have  long 
thought  ought  to  be  done,  upon  which 
I  think  he  and  I,  judging  from  his 
comments  now,  would  find  common 
cause. 

I  did  not  want  Bonneville  Power  to 
escape  the  obligation  to  repay  the 
Treasury,  but  I  think  the  very  fact 
that  this  is  something  that  all  of  us  in 
the  Northwest  have  lived  with  for  all 
of  our  adult  lives  can  obscure  the  fact 
that  perhaps  others  have  not  lived 
with  it  as  closely  as  have  we.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  required  to  go 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  review-  of  its  rate 
structure;  that  that  rate  case  is  now 
pending;  and  that  the  rate  submitted 
by  Bonneville  Power  today  in  the  case 
that  is  now  pending,  that  will  be  re- 
solved very  soon,  contemplates  keep- 
ing current  on  all  obligations  and,  in 


addition,    catching    up    the    amount 
which  is  in  arrears  by  1985. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  be  very  quick,  probably,  to  point 
out  that  keeping  up  with  their  sched- 
ule of  repayments  does  not  necessarily 
solve   the   question   of   how   they   do 
their  accounting.  That  is  an  issue  that 
arose  before  the  Senator  came  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  arrived  in  the  House 
of   Representatives   in   January    1967 
and    it    was    then    the    fact,    if    my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  they 
had  then  adopted  the  system  of  roll- 
ing maturities  that  allows  them  to  re- 
finance   the    entire    debt    whenever 
there  is  an  addition  to  the  debt  and 
that  addition  to  the  debt  is  by  way  of 
expenditures  which  are  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  facilities  that  they  use  to  distrib- 
ute the  Federal  power  generated  at 
Federal  facilities  and/or  the  additional 
amount  that  they  must  repay  by  way 
of  the  repayment  schedule  on  power- 
producing  facilities.  So  this  question 
of   rolling  maturities   is   a  matter  of 
some  hoary  age  and  will  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. I  think  the  Senator  may  be 
somewhat  shocked  to  find  that  he  and 
I  do  not  disagree  on  that  point. 

The  more  recent  practice  of  Bonne- 
ville making  a  choice  of  which  debt  to 
repay— the  oldest  debt  first  or  the 
newest  debt  first— in  which  they  have 
said  that  they  have  the  authority  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  debts  they 
will  apply  the  payment  and  they 
choose  the  one  that  has  the  highest 
interest  rate,  is  a  matter  of  relatively 
recent  practice.  It  is  not  a  practice 
that  has  been  specifically  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
I  think  is  legitimately  the  subject  of  a 
question  of  the  accounting  practices. 

There  again,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  if  he  addresses  himself  to 
that  issue,  may  find  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  was  there  in  advance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
join  forces  with  him  in  looking  at  this 
question  as  well. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
catching  up  on  past  arrearages  on  pay- 
ments, then,  indeed,  I  cannot  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  But  let 
me  suggest  that  when  a  region  is  going 
through  the  trauma  that  the  North- 
west is  going  through  today,  with  the 
tremendous  change  in  the  economy  of 
not  just  that  region  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  had  a  particular 
impact  in  that  region,  with  the  change 
over  from  very  low  cost  hydropower 
facilities  to  relatively  much  higher 
cost  thermal  facilities,  whether  it  be 
coal  or  nuclear,  we  would  be  seeing 
very  large  rate  adjustments  if  every- 
thing had  gone  according  to  script  and 
everything  had  gone  well  with  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System. 

Remember,  the  WPPSS  is  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  State  of  Washington; 


it  is  not  an  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  While  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  at  an  earlier 
date,  had  agreed  with  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  that  they 
would  cooperate  under  what  became 
known  in  the  Northwest  as  the  hydro- 
thermal  accord,  that  they  would  coop- 
erate with  them  in  absorbing  the  costs 
of  the  first  three  of  those  powerplants. 
they  did  not  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment with  WPPSS  with  respect  to  the 
last  two  of  those  powerplants.  So  Bon- 
neville Power  does  have  a  very  direct 
responsibility  on  plants  numbered  1,  2, 
and  3  because  of  the  contractual  rela- 
tionship that  they  entered  into  at  that 
time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bonneville 
Power  is  now  responding  to  lawsuits 
brought  against  them  by  some  of  the 
participants  in  Plants  1,  2,  and  3 
saying  Bonneville  Power  is  not  meet- 
ing their  obligation  under  those  con- 
tracts by  way  of  completion  of  1,  2, 
and  3.  So  while  we  may  be  here  debat- 
ing whether  they  should  go  ahead  in 
some  way  to  find  arrangements  by 
which  they  could  complete  plants  No. 
2  and  3— No.  1  has  been  deferred  in- 
definitely—some of  the  participants  in 
1,  2,  and  3  are  saying,  "You  are  not 
doing  enough  to  meet  your  contrac- 
tual obligations."  We  shall  be  address- 
ing that  question. 

What  was  primarily  a  regional  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  how  you  pay  for 
the  bonds  that  have  been  issued  on 
powerplants  No.  4  and  5,  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System 
having  decided  to  build  those  plants 
and  having  sold  participation  in  that 
to  88  public  entities  throughout  the 
Northwest  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Idaho  primarily, 
those  88  entities  and  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  were 
faced  with  the  collapse  of  the  financ- 
ing for  those  plants  based  on  two  or 
three  factors. 

One  was  the  delay  which  was  attend- 
ant on  the  construction  of  most  power- 
plants  and  particularly  nuclear  power- 
plants  under  increasing  Government 
regulation  and  scrutiny  that  stretches 
out  the  time  that  it  takes  to  build  a 
plant.  They  were  also  struck,  as  was 
everyone  else,  with  the  tremendous  es- 
calation in  interest  costs.  When  the 
cost  of  debt  servicing  is  the  largest 
single  cost  in  a  powerplant,  because 
they  get  nothing  back  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  powerplant  until  it  is  on 
line  and  producing  electricity  and  sell- 
ing electricity— the  cost  of  financing 
during  that  interim,  which  has  now 
become  13  or  14  years,  is  the  largest 
single  cost.  When  you  go  from  a  cost 
that  averages  less  than  6  percent  per 
year  to  a  cost  of  18  percent  per  year  to 
carry  that  debt,  that  tripling  of  the 
cost  of  the  largest  single  item  is  a  very 
real  reason  that  they  got  in  trouble. 
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Well,  that  is  a  part  of  the  back- 
ground. We  can  look  at  all  these  bur- 
geoning problems  with  respect  to  the 
Northwest  and  say  this  is  not  the  time 
for  us  to  be  compelled  to  look  at  the 
issue  of  the  repayment  schedule,  al- 
though, certainly.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
look  at  the  repayment  schedule.  As  I 
said  earlier.  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  their  current  rate  sub- 
mission says  that  we  will  generate 
enough  revenues  not  only  to  keep  cur- 
rent but  to  pay.  in  addition  to  those 
current  requirements,  those  amounts 
by  which  we  are  in  arrears. 

Peter  Johnson,  the  administrator  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
says  and  has  said  repeatedly— publicly, 
privately,  consistently— that  if  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  is  to  have 
credibility  in  the  financial  markets,  it 
must  show  that  it  can  pay  its  bills  and 
will  do  so. 

The  rate  schedule  in  t)eing  today  re- 
flects that. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
others,  we  have  another  major  con- 
cern not  just  to  the  Northwest.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Nation. 
I  hope.  That  is  whether  we  maintain  a 
viable  aluminum  industry.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  great  main  stem 
Columbia  River  dams  there  has  been  a 
surplus  of  electricity.  Grand  Coulee 
simply  produced  more  electricity  than 
the  ordinary  consumers  in  the  North- 
west could  absorb  in  the  market  in 
that  period  of  time.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous surplus  of  low-cosi  hydro- 
electric power  as  a  result  of  the  Feder- 
al installations  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  aluminum  industry  came  in  to 
become  the  purchaser  and  some  would 
say  the  beneficiary  of  that  block  of 
low-cost  hydroelectric  power  that  was 
available. 

The  result  is  an  aluminum  industry 
has  grown  up  around  that  hydroelec- 
tric base.  That  aluminum  industry 
now  provides  direct  employment  for 
12.000  men  and  women  primarily  in 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
not  primarily  in  my  State  of  Idaho. 

But  the  existence  of  the  aluminum 
industry  is  important  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  if  the  rate  structure  in  the 
Northwest  gets  to  the  point  where 
they  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  electricity,  they  have  an 
option— they  simply  close.  If  they 
close  down,  they  do  not  move  some- 
where else  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause there  is  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States  to  move.  They  will  move 
out  of  the  country.  Another  basic  in- 
dustry that  is  very  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  economic  base  and 
the  military  security  of  this  country 
would  be  lost  to  us  if  the  rate  struc- 
ture gets  forced  to  the  point  that  it 
can  no  longer  support  that  aluminum 
industry  and  the  aluminum  industry 
then  can  no  longer  afford  to  stay 
there. 


It  is  not  just  the  aluminum  industry 
that  pays  the  bill  in  that  event.  Be- 
cause they  are  such  a  large  consumer 
of  electricity,  if  they  move  out.  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  surplus  of  elec- 
tricity to  add  to  the  current  temporary 
surplus.  The  fixed  costs  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  that  system 
then  get  spread  over  the  remaining 
users,  and  the  ratepayers  in  the 
Northwest  will  again  take  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  their  rates  simply  to 
cover  the  repayment  schedule  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
made  reference. 

So  it  is  a  complicated  situation 
which  we  are  trying  desperately  to  re- 
solve. We  are  trying  to  sort  out  Bonne- 
ville's responsibility,  its  relationship  to 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  on  plants  Nos.  1.  2.  and  3.  and 
then  add  to  that  the  further  complica- 
tion of  the  default  by  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  on  the 
repayment  of  2.25  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  that  have  been  issued 
and  sold  with  respect  to  the  partial 
construction  on  plants  Nos.  4  and  5. 

Now,  those  plants  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  effort  to  find  voluntary 
agreement  to  pay  those  bonds  has 
failed.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  State  of  Washington  that 
the  public  utility  districts  in  the  State 
of  Washington  lacked  legal  authority 
to  enter  into  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  plants  meant  there 
was  no  money  to  pay  those  bonds.  So 
WPPSS  has  defaulted  on  bonds  of 
$2.25  billion  that  have  been  issued  and 
sold  and  in  the  hands  of  how  many 
people  we  do  not  know— hundreds, 
thousands,  people  who  can  ill  afford 
that  loss  in  many  instances.  Some  of 
the  sad  cases  have  made  national  news 
as  newsmen  go  out  to  determine  the 
impact  of  the  collapse  of  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System. 

That  converted  what  was  a  regional 
disaster  into  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern in  a  much  more  direct  way  be- 
cause pension  funds,  insurance  compa- 
nies, various  others  who  hold  some  of 
that  2 'A  billion  dollar's  worth  of 
bonds— bonding  houses,  bonding  coun- 
cils, people  all  over  the  United 
States— suddenly  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  what  happens  to  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  who  were  not  concerned  prior 
to  the  time  of  that  default. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Just  so  there  is 
no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
any  one  of  those  bondholders  or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  even  with  this  amendment 
they  would  not  have  been  bailed  out? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  amendment  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  bondholders  on  4 
and   5,   with   one   possible   exception. 


That  is  the  contention  that  is  made  by 
some  that  WPPSS  creditors,  even 
though  they  may  be  creditors  or  bond- 
holders on  4  and  5,  could  go  to  court 
and  seize  whatever  assets  WPPSS  had 
and  therefore  might  be  able  to  look  to 
WPPSS  plants  1,  2,  and  3  for  some 
kind  of  recoupment  that  would  allow 
them  to  collect  something  on  either 
the  debt  or  the  bonds  that  were  issued 
by  WPPSS. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  this  would 
not  have  provided  a  direct  payment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  not  have 
provided  a  direct  source  of  funding  for 
payment  unless  they  are  successful, 
first,  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
WPPSS  powerplants  are  to  be  taken  as 
a  whole  and  not  as  separate  entities, 
and,  second,  that  somehow  WPPSS 
has  an  enhanced  asset  because  of  the 
passage  of  this  amendment. 

Question  No.  1.  What  is  the  bill's  impact 
on  existing  WPPSS  1-2-3  bondholders? 
Does  the  measure  in  any  way  improve  their 
chances  for  being  repaid?  Could  it  hurt 
them? 

Response.  The  bill  has  no  direct  impact  on 
existing  net  billed  bondholders  as  it  only 
sets  up  a  new  entity  to  do  the  to-go  financ- 
ing to  complete  the  plants.  Whether  the 
plants  are  completed  or  not.  the  existing 
bondholders  would  continue  to  receive  pay- 
ment since  the  costs  to  date  are  already  in 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA) 
rates  and  being  paid.  That  represents,  for 
interest  alone.  $618  million  per  year  for  the 
next  25  years. 

There  may  be  a  perceived  benefit  as  the 
feeling  exists  that  a  bond  held  on  a  complet- 
ed plant  has  more  value.  As  presently  writ- 
ten, this  bill  would  not  hurt  the  existing 
bondholders.  Some  may  argue  on  perference 
payment  because  of  the  direct  nature  of  the 
contracts  with  BPA.  but  the  fact  remains 
that  as  long  as  BPA  rates  reflect  the  total 
indebtedness,  there  should  be  no  problem. 

Question  No.  2.  What  is  the  bill's  impact 
on  existing  WPPSS  4-5  bondholders?  Does 
the  bill  improve  their  prospects  for  repay- 
ment? Does  it  hurt  them? 

Response.  The  bill  does  not  address  the 
WNP-4/5  bondholders  or  the  WNP-4/5 
problem.  It  neither  helps  nor  hurts  the  ex- 
isting WNP-4/5  situation  and  probably  rep- 
resents a  large  part  of  its  critics'  comments 
because  it  is  not  a  total  solution. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  is  not  a  total 
solution.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
total  solution,  but  there  are  those  who 
contend  that  the  completion  of  plant 
Nos.  2  and  3  will  enhance  the  position 
of  the  bondholders  on  4  and  5  because 
they  could  look  to  any  of  the  assets 
that  WPPSS  has.  Plants  1.  2,  and  3  are 
assets  that  might  be  obtainable  by  the 
creditors  and  the  bondholders  of 
WPPSS  with  respect  to  4  and  5. 

There  are  attorneys  that  make  that 
contention,  and  there  are  lawsuits 
which  seek  to  make  that  point,  but  it 
has  not  been  determined.  It  is  certain- 
ly not  surprising  at  all  that  WPPSS 
would  respond  to  a  question  in  the 
fashion  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  made  reference.  While  I  believe 
that  is  a  correct  answer,  there  are 
others  who  say  that  answer  is  not  cor- 


rect. But  at  best  it  could  help  the 
bondholders  of  4  and  5;  at  worst  it 
would  leave  them  no  worse  off  than 
they  now  are. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  look  at  the  question  of  the  thrust 
of  this  amendment,  we  need  to  look  at 
the  background  a  little  bit.  I  do  not 
want  anybody  to  assume  that  because 
we  are  withdrawing  this  amendment 
at  this  time  that  this  is  an  issue  we  are 
not  going  to  have  to  revisit. 

I  think  we  will,  and  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  problem  for  1,  2,  and 
3.  There  is  a  relationship  between 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
WPPSS,  and  4  and  5,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  see  the 
largest  municipal  bond  default  in  the 
history  of  this  country  go  unaddressed 
by  some  legislative  initiative.  I  have 
always  felt,  since  the  beginning  of  this 
problem  with  respect  to  4  and  5,  that 
it  was  not  likely  that  Congress  was 
going  to  step  in  and  bail  out  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System 
with  the  infusion  of  Federal  taxpay- 
ers' dollars. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a  regional  prob- 
lem very  clearly  indicated  to  me— and 
my  conversations  with  others  around 
here  bore  it  out— that  people  like  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  say,  "Why 
should  we  bail  out  the  Northwest 
using  taxpayers'  funds  from  all  over 
the  United  States  to  help  finance  the 
construction  of  these  powerplants, 
particularly  since  the  Northwest  has 
already  had  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
vestment of  taxpayers'  dollars  in  the 
hydropower  facilities,  enjoying  some 
of  the  lowest  power  rates?" 

Those  lower  power  rates  are  threat- 
ened by  development  of  thermal  pow- 
erplants, and  the  development  that  is 
occurring  also  continues  to  be  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System,  includ- 
ing 1,  2,  and  3  and  4  and  5. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  prolong  this  discussion.  I  know  that 
the  Senators  from  Washington  desire 
to  participate  in  the  discussion  before 
we  have  concluded,  but  I  think  it 
might  be  well  at  this  time  if  I  were  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  'Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  an 
amendment  having  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  timber  and  the  contracts 
that  the  White  House  has  postponed. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Hatfield  wishes  to  engage  in  that  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  intend  to  call  it  up 
this  afternoon.  I  assume  that  I  will 


have  no  difficulty  and  that  we  will  not 
conclude  this  bill  today  and  that  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  respond  as 
honestly  as  I  can  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

There  has  been  no  agreement  as  yet 
entered  into  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  bill  or  if  it  will  be  carried 
over  until  tomorrow.  We  intend  to 
process  amendments  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  bill. 
If  all  the  amendments  are  offered,  it 
might  be  possible  to  conclude  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  am  ready  to 
go,  but  I  mention  this  as  a  courtesy  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  hold  it  until  tomorrow. 

If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wants  me 
to  call  it  up  today,  despite  that  circum- 
stance, I  will  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  have  two  or 
three  amendments  that  will  take  some 
time.  We  have  a  whole  list  of  amend- 
ments and  colloquies  we  can  handle  in 
the  meantime.  Later  this  afternoon, 
we  will  have  a  better  idea  of  how  long 
it  will  take  to  complete  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  this 
subject,  even  though  the  amendment 
and  the  amendment  thereto  have  been 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  are  not  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  I  think  the 
Record  should  reflect  a  little  more 
about  what  this  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  do  and  the  kinds  of  issues 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  hearings 
and  the  kinds  of  issues  which  will  be 
addressed  by  the  study  which  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  is  conduct- 
ing, the  study  that  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  is  conducting 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
plant  No.  3,  and  the  additional  cost  to 
complete  it  and  finance  it  and  sell  the 
power.  Also,  we  must  look  at  the  kinds 
of  considerations  which  the  Luce  Com- 
mission will  inevitably  have  to  consid- 
er with  respect  to  plant  No.  3,  as  they 
look  for  the  total  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

First  of  all,  there  are  a  number  of 
facts  upon  which  reasonable  minds 
can  differ;  and  because  reasonable 
minds  can  differ,  they  have. 

One  is,  how  long  will  it  take  to  com- 
plete plant  No.  3?  The  pace  of  con- 
struction has  been  slow.  It  takes  a 
while  to  turn  that  around.  Even  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted  by  Congress 
immediately,  it  would  still  take  a  little 
while  to  resume  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
tivity that  was  there  before  the  slow- 
down started. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  a 
suitable  entity  would  have  to  be  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  State  law  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  If  that  entity 
were  created,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration would  still  have  to  enter 


into  a  contract  for  an  arrangement 
with  that  new  entity  to  continue  the 
construction  of  plant  No.  3. 

Following  that,  that  entity  would 
have  to  go  to  the  market  and  borrow 
the  money,  by  whatever  means,  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  plant  No.  3. 
Following  that,  the  construction  ac- 
tivities could  then  be  accelerated  to 
the  completion  of  plant  No.  3.  The 
best  estimates  I  have  seen  indicate 
that  it  probably  would  be  1987  or  1988, 
at  best,  before  the  plant  could  be  com- 
pleted, assuming  we  look  at  a  very  op- 
timum time  schedule  for  all  these  pre- 
liminary studies  that  would  be  neces- 
sary and  then  for  the  construction  of 
the  plant.  But  reasonable  minds  can 
differ  as  to  how  long  that  would  take 
and  what  the  complexity  would  be.  So 
the  question  of  "How  long "  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  we  must  address  our- 
selves ultimately. 

That  also  affects  the  second  ques- 
tion. The  second  question  is.  How 
much  does  it  take  to  complete  the 
plant?  Here,  you  have  not  only  the  un- 
certainty of  time  but  also  the  uncer- 
tainty of  construction  schedule  and 
the  uncertainty  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion. Here  again,  reasonable  minds  can 
differ  as  to  what  that  might  be.  My 
own  best  estimate,  based  upon  the  best 
advice  I  can  get,  is  that  it  is  about  $960 
million  to  complete  the  construction 
of  that  plant.  There  are  others  who 
will  estimate  at  least  twice  that  much 
for  the  completion  costs  of  plant  No. 
3. 

The  third  fact  upon  which  reasona- 
ble minds  can  differ  is  the  need  for 
power.  What  will  be  the  growth  of 
power  construction  in  the  Northwest? 
Congress,  in  passing  the  Northwest 
Planning  Act,  assumed  that  all  three 
of  these  plants  would  be  part  of  the 
base  system  for  Bonneville.  There 
have  been  various  estimates  of  load 
growth  and  consumption  in  the  North- 
west, but  will  the  power  be  needed, 
and  how  much?  Again,  reasonable 
minds  can  differ;  but  my  own  estimate, 
after  listening  to  everyone,  has  indi- 
cated to  me  that  it  would  be  some- 
where in  the  time  frame  of  1989  to 
1990  or  1991. 

So  you  have  not  only  a  current  sur- 
plus, but,  also,  if  my  assumptions 
based  on  the  facts  as  I  have  outlined 
them  are  right,  and  if  it  could  be  com- 
pleted by  1988  at  the  earliest,  then 
you  have  1  to  3  years  of  overlap  be- 
tween the  completion  of  the  plant  and 
the  need  for  the  power. 

If  you  assume  the  earliest  possible 
completion  on  the  plant  and  the  latest 
possible  need  for  power,  you  might 
have  as  much  as  2'/2  years  in  which 
this  power  would  be  surplus. 

Next  is  the  question  of  where  the 
surplus  power  is  to  be  sold  and  at  what 
rates.  That  becomes  an  important 
factor,  whether  or  not  it  is  economical 
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to  the  ratepayers  of  the  Northwest  to 
complete  construction  now. 

We  had  to  have  a  fixed  variable 
upon  which  reasonable  minds  can 
differ,  as  to  how  much  more  it  costs 
you  for  every  additional  month  of 
delay  in  resumption  of  the  completion 
of  that  plant.  My  own  conclusion  from 
all  of  that,  supported  by  very  many 
good  minds  in  the  Northwest,  includ- 
ing my  good  friend  from  Washington. 
Senator  Gorton,  and  the  late  Senator 
Jackson  of  Washington,  when  he 
agreed  that  this  was  a  course  we 
should  pursue,  was  that  you  take  all 
these  variables  and  do  the  best  job  you 
can.  You  work  out  the  assumptions 
and  the  risks  that  are  involved  and  de- 
termine that  the  risk  of  completion  of 
the  plant  and  the  marketing  of  the 
power  is  a  lower  risk  than  the  failure 
to  do  so. 

The  studies  to  which  we  have  made 
reference  are  designed  to  shed  light 
upon  those  facts.  The  reason  I  take  a 
little  time  at  this  particular  time  to  go 
into  that  issue  is  that  we  will  be  back. 
1  hope  that  the  next  time  we  have  to 
come  back,  there  will  be  some  people 
who.  either  having  heard  this  or 
having  read  it  or  having  access  to  this 
information,  may  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  respond  when  we  are  ready  to 
come  forward  with  another  kind  of  so- 
lution, be  it  a  partial  solution  or  an 
entire  solution  for  the  problems  that 
confront  this  WPPSS  situation  as  it 
has  become  known  throughout  the 
Northwest  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  Senator  Burdick. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  listening  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  Senator's  presenta- 
tion. 

One  fact  occurred  to  me.  What  is  the 
schedule  or  how  much  completion  has 
been  done  in  plants  1  and  2? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Plant  No.  1  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  it  does  not 
figure  in  this  amendment.  It  may 
come  back  at  a  later  time. 

Plant  No.  2  is  98  percent  complete 
and  Bonneville  Power  is  providing 
through  its  rate  revenues  enough 
money  to  complete  that,  if  they  do  not 
have  the  authority  and  the  means  to 
finance  it  by  debt.  It  is  scheduled  now. 
if  there  are  no  further  delays,  to  load 
fuel  this  fall  and  go  to  generation  next 
year. 

Plant  No.  3,  the  one  that  is  most  in 
contention,  is  78  percent  complete  at 
this  time.  Now  that  is  not  78  percent 
of  the  expenditures  but  78  percent  of 
the  physical  construction. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Then  there  will  be 
revenues  coming  in  on  plant  No.  2 
before  1988. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Has  that  been  calcu- 
lated as  part  of  the  indebtedness  here? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Plant  No.  2  revenues 
have  been  included  in  the  overall  reve- 
nue structure  for  both  WPPSS  and 
Bonneville. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Washington,  a 
man  while  new  to  this  body  is  not  new 
to  the  politics  of  the  Northwest  and 
certainly  not  new  to  this  issue.  As  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Northwest 
Planning  Council,  who  has  had  to  look 
at  this  issue  under  the  Planning  Act 
that  this  Congress  passed,  he  comes 
well  equipped  and  with  a  running  start 
to  confront  these  very,  very  tough 
issues. 

I  yield  the  floor,  if  I  may.  and  if  the 
Chair  could  recognize  Senator  Evans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  yielding 
and  for  explaining  so  cogently  and 
clearly  the  problems  which  we  face  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  elements  of 
the  proposal  now  before  this  body. 
But  I  believe,  as  chairman  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil for  the  last  2  years,  that  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  the  so-called  Luce  Commis- 
sion, which  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington,  together  will 
produce  additional  information  within 
the  next  month  which  will  be  of  enor- 
mous help  in  building  what  may  well 
be  a  more  comprehensive  proposal. 

But  let  me  cut  through  all  of  the 
complexities  and  get  to  a  fundamental 
goal  which  we  are  attempting  to 
achieve.  That  goal  is  the  opportunity 
to  help  ourselves. 

Under  no  circumstances,  as  past 
chairman  of  the  Power  Council  or  as 
Senator,  do  I  believe  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation  should  bail  out  the 
ratepayers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
nor  is  that  intended  in  this  proposal. 

But  given  time  I  am  confident  we 
can  prepare  a  more  comprehensive 
answer.  We  can  try  to  determine 
better  the  cost  effectiveness  of  these 
various  nuclear  plants.  Perhaps  we  can 
even  advance  the  opportunity  of  con- 
servation programs  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  part  of  the  overall  re- 
sponse which  is  going  to  be  necessary. 
And  most  of  all  I  believe  that  an  ap- 
propriate and  similar  proposal  to  the 
one  before  us  will  better  insure  an  ap- 
propriate payback  of  the  necessary 
funds  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. 

One  of  the  enormous  difficulties 
Bonneville  has  in  each  rate  case,  espe- 
cially now  when  rates  are  rising  so  rap- 
idly, is  to  predict  with  any  accuracy 


the  revenues  to  be  achieved  during  the 
next  20  month  period.  They  are  hope- 
ful and,  I  believe,  the  rates  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  in  revenues  to  both 
pay  back  on  schedule  the  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  also  to 
begin  to  catch  up  on  some  past  pay- 
ments. 

There  obviously  can  be  no  absolute 
assurances.  Because  no  one  can  deter- 
mine precisely  what  the  economy  will 
do  in  the  next  20  months,  or  what  will 
happen  to  inflation  rates  in  the  next 
20  months,  or  what  conservation  deci- 
sions the  citizens  will  make  in  the  next 
20  months.  And  all  of  those  go  into 
the  determination  of  revenue  which 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
will  achieve. 

There  is  another  element  at  work 
here:  The  opportunity  to  proceed  and 
complete  cost-effective  plants,  and 
with  the  studies  now  going  on,  this 
may  well  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  concert  with  the  Pacific 
Southwest  to  share  resources,  to  devel- 
op opportunities  where  both  areas  of 
this  Nation  will  be  winners,  to  create  a 
more  stable  revenue  base  for  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  more  stable  power 
supplies  for  the  Pacific  Southwest.  It 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  all  and 
that,  also  is  one  of  the  potential  goals 
that  we  seek. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful,  and  I 
am  personally  greateful,  that  the 
chairman  has  been  willing  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time.  But  we 
will  return.  It  is  terribly  important 
that  we  return  with  a  similar  yet 
better  proposal.  And  we  will  be  seeking 
support  from  the  Senate  and  from 
Congress  for  a  mechanism  which  will 
allow  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  resolve 
its  own  problems.  That  is  the  goal  we 
seek. 

This  is  an  important  element.  It  is 
important  to  pay  our  just  obligations 
back  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  distinguished  previous  col- 
league. Senator  Jackson,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  I  am  a  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  which  the  chair- 
man has  just  withdrawn. 

I  joined  with  each  of  those  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  sponsoring  this 
proposal  because  it  seemed  to  me.  as  it 
did  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
that  it  provided  the  best  vehicle  to 
permit  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  solve  their  own  problems 
and  to  do  so  without  the  significant 
additional  costs  which  are  required  if 
construction  of  WPPSS  plant  3  is 
closed  down  and  then  restarted  at 
some  point  in  the  future. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  gravely 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the 
proposal  on  the  important  Interior  ap- 
propriations  bill.   When   we  obtained 


his  agreement  to  vote  with  us  in  over- 
ruling the  point  of  order  lodged  short- 
ly before  the  August  recess  against 
this  amendment,  we  did  so  on  the 
basis  that  we  would  attempt  to  use  the 
August  recess  to  create  a  consensus  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  favor  of  a 
particular  and  specific  solution. 

In  pursuing  that  consensus,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  I  held  an 
all-day  hearing  in  Seattle  on  this  sub- 
ject. That  consensus  is  not  yet  a  reali- 
ty. 

As  my  new  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  has  just  reported, 
there  aif  not  only  many  views  among 
the  general  public  on  this  subject  but 
there  are  at  least  three  distinct  enti- 
ties, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Councii,  and  the  Luce  Commission,  at- 
tempting to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  completion  of  construction  of 
WPPSS  3  is  cost  effective  and,  if  so, 
when  itF  reinstitution  and  completion 
will  be  most  cost  effective. 

We  expect  each  of  those  entities  to 
come  up  with  an  answer  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  but  not 
within  a  period  of  lime  short  enough 
to  hold  up  this  appropriations  bill  in 
order  to  include  this  rider. 

Wisely,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  introudced  a  bill 
identical  to  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment   which    has    been    before    the 
Senate.  It  is  now  before  his  committee. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  will,  through 
the  efforts  of  many  people  working  to- 
gether in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  reach 
an  answer  which  is  supported  by  a 
broad  consensus  of  thoughtful  public 
opinion   in  our  part  of  the  country. 
When  we  do  so.  there  is  no  question 
but  that  we  will  be  back  again  asking 
Members    of    this    body    and    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  not  to  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  bailout  for  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  to  help 
them  solve  for  themselves  what  is  a 
very  serious  and  a  very  grave  problem 
which  simply  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
(Mr.  QUAYLE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I 
think  perhaps  we  have  covered  this 
about  as  fully  as  it  is  useful  to  cover  it. 
But  I  do  want,  just  for  the  record,  to 
state  a  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
the  procedural  vote  that  we  had  earli- 
er. I  will  not  reiterate  what  that  issue 
is,  except  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  a  different  view  and  he  has 
expressed  that  and  my  silence  on  that 
issue  should  not  be  taken  as  an  agree- 
ment with  his  statement. 

Finally,  it  has  been  stated  here  in 
this  debate,  and  outside  of  this  Cham- 
ber on  other  occasions,  that  in  some 
way  this  amendment  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  You  would 
have  to  assume  that  the  completion  of 
WNP-3  was  not  cost  effective,  that 
there  was  no  market  for  its  power,  and 


that  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
would  default  upon  its  obligation  to 
repayment  before  there  could  possibly 
be  any  adverse  impact  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

Now.  as  I  have  outlined  in  some 
detail,  I  think  those  assumptions  are 
far  beyond  any  reasonable  ascertain- 
ment of  what  the  facts  are.  I  simply  do 
not  believe  that  that  is  possible— it  is 
not  a  possible  rational  construction  of 
the  effects  of  this  amendment. 

In  response  to  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  have  been  willing  to  leave 
this  subject  now.  But,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  just  stated,  we 
certainly  will  have  to  return  to  it  at  a 
later  time. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2  14  J 


(Purpose;  To  allow  land  surveyors  to  contin- 
ue to  prepare  maps  and  plans  for  surface 
mining  operations) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  committee  amendment  pending. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  me  to  offer  this  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    West    Virginia    (Mr. 
Byrd)  proposes   an  amendment  numbered 
2141. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following; 

••(  )  Notwithstanding  section  507(b)(14) 
of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-87). 
cross-section  maps  or  plans  of  land  to  be  af- 
fected by  an  application  for  a  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  permit  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  or  under  the  direction  of  a  quali- 
fied registered  professional  engineer  or  geol- 
ogist, or  qualified  registered  professional 
land  surveyor  in  any  State  which  authorizes 
land  surveyors  to  prepare  and  certify  such 
maps  or  plans." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
managers.  I  will  briefly  state  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  section  507  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-87.  30 
U.S.C.  1201)  conflicts  with  State  laws 
in  that  it  preempts  registered  land  sur- 
veyors from  a  lead  role  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  certification  of  maps,  plans, 
and  cross-sections  of  land  to  be  affect- 
ed by  surface  mining  activity. 


This  amendment  restores  to  land 
surveyors  the  ability  to  prepare  such 
materials  as  a  lead  professional.  Any 
State  which  does  not  authorize  survey- 
ors to  perform  such  work  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  amendment. 

There  are  62  registered  surveyors  in 
West  Virginia  who  will  be  put  out  of 
business  in  the  near  future  if  the  cur- 
rent requirement  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Act  remains  in  force.  At 
present,  a  Federal  district  court  in 
West  Virginia  has  stayed  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  requirement,  pend- 
ing congressional  action.  Other  States 
will  be  affected  in  the  same  way  when 
their  permanent  surface  mining  regu- 
latory program  takes  effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  deals 
with  an  emergency  situation  affecting 
the  livelihood  of  land  surveyors  in 
West  Virginia.  Surveyors  in  other 
States  will  also  be  adversely  affected  if 
action  is  not  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977  authorizes 
registered  professional  engineers  and 
geologists  to  perform  design  and  plan- 
ning work  for  mining  projects.  The  act 
does  not  permit  professional  land  sur- 
veyors to  take  the  lead  in  preparing 
and  certifying  mine  maps  and  plans. 

That  provision  is  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  at  least  12  States,  in  which  reg- 
istered land  surveyors  are  authorized— 
and  in  some  States  are  directed— to  be 
the  lead  professionals  responsible  for 
mine  area  mapping.  Land  surveyors  in 
West  Virginia  and  other  States  are 
subject  to  rigorous  certification  re- 
quirements, and  in  some  States  mine 
maps  cannot  be  legally  recorded  unless 
a  registered  land  surveyor  has  signed 
and  sealed  such  maps. 

The  provision  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Act  that  bars  land  surveyors  from 
acting  as  lead  professionals  has  been 
implemented  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 
As  the  Federal  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  approves  each  States'  perma- 
nent mining  regulations,  the  land  sur- 
veyors provision  becomes  effective  in 
that  State.  West  Virginia's  permanent 
regulations  became  effective  during 
the  recent  congressional  recess. 

Consequently,  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  informed  the  West  Virgmia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  that 
land  surveyors  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  prepare  mine  maps  and  plans, 
except  under  the  direction  of  a  regis- 
tered professional  engineer  or  geolo- 
gist. The  practical  effect  of  this  ruling 
is  to  deprive  professional  land  survey- 
ors in  my  State  of  their  livelihood. 

The  West  Virginia  Association  of 
Land  Surveyors  obtained  a  temporary 
delay  in  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
regulations  by  requesting  a  Federal 
district  court  to  issue  a  stay.  I'he  stay 
expires  on  October  10,  1983.  The  dis- 
trict court  action  is  not  permanent. 
The  delays  granted  by  the  courts  have 
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provided  the  Congress  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rectify  this  problem. 

The  Senate  has  passed  this  amend- 
ment on  a  previous  occasion.  In  1980, 
this  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Thurmond  and  it  was 
adopted  by  voice  vote.  The  legislation 
that  contained  this  amendment  was 
the  Surface  Mining  Act  Amendments 
of  1980.  The  House  took  no  action  on 
that  legislation,  so  the  provision  af- 
fecting land  surveyors  was  not  en- 
acted. Since  1980,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  remedy  the  surveyors'  prob- 
lem by  legislative  and  administrative 
means,  to  no  avail.  The  main  problem 
has  been  an  unwillingness  to  touch 
the  Surface  Mining  Act.  On  that  score, 
I  can  state  that  Representative  Udall, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  similar  to  my 
amendment. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any 
State  that  does  not  authorize  land  sur- 
veyors to  prepare  maps,  plans,  or 
cross-secticns  for  mining  operations 
would  not  be  affected  by  my  amend- 
ment. The  most  notable  example  is 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
Since  Kentucky  law  does  not  author- 
ize surveyors  to  act  as  the  lead  profes- 
sional in  these  matters,  surveyors  in 
Kentucky  would  have  no  new  author- 
ity if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  Engi- 
neers and  geologists  would  continue  to 
perform  mapping  and  planning  func- 
tions in  Kentucky  and  any  other  State 
with  similar  statutory  restrictions  on 
its  surveyors. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill.  However,  this  legislation 
funds  activities  of  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining,  and  has  a  chance  of  being 
enacted  before  the  expiration  of  the 
stay  that  is  delaying  the  effect  of  the 
permanent  surface  mining  regulations. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Ford,  for 
his  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I  also 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  McClure,  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  my  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  me  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  a  policy  statement  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Professional 
Geologists,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Society  or 
Professional  Engineers. 
*  September  7,  19S3. 

Hon.  Robert  Byrd. 
Hart  Senate  Of/ice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  We  have  been  ad- 
vised that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes,  you 


may  be  offering  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3363,  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill,  to  ele- 
vate the  registered  land  surveyor  to  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  lead  professional  in  the 
preparation  of  cross  section  maps  or  plans 
required  by  Sec.  507(b)(14)  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977. 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, on  behalf  of  its  80,000  members, 
some  of  whom  provide  surveying  as  well  as 
engineering  services,  supports  your  amend- 
ment. We  believe  that  as  shown  by  the  legis- 
lative history,  the  omission  of  reference  to 
registered  land  surveyors  in  Sec.  507(b)(14) 
to  provide  cross  section  maps  or  plans  was 
an  inadvertent  oversight  and  that  such  ref- 
erence should  be  restored.  The  restoration 
of  the  reference  to  registered  land  surveyors 
will  permit  the  members  of  that  profession 
to  provide  such  services  along  with  those 
presently  included— professional  engineers 
and  professional  geologists. 
Sincerely. 

Kermit  L.  Prime,  Jr.. 
P.E..  Chairman.  Legislative  and 
Government  AJfairs  Committee. 

AraiL  14.  1980. 
American  Institute  of  Professional 
Geologists 
[Policy  Statement  Concerning  the  Respec- 
tive Professional   Responsibilities  of  Ge- 
ologists.  Engineers,   and  Land  Surveyors 
vis-avis  PL  95-87.  Section  507(b)(14)] 
The   American    Institute   of   Professional 
Geologists  (AIPG)  fully  supports  the  rights 
and    responsibilities    of    all    professions    to 
practice  in  their  respective  areas  of  exper- 
tise as  established  by  virtue  of  their  formal 
academic  training  and  professional  experi- 
ence. 

Section  507(b)(14)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  PL  95-87 
clearly  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion required  on  cross-section  maps  or  plans 
to  l)e  effected.  Most  of  the  information  is  of 
a  geological  or  geotechnical  nature,  specifi- 
cally including  the  nature  and  depth  of  the 
various  strata  of  overburden:  the  location  of 
subsurface  water,  if  encountered,  and  its 
quality:  the  nature  and  thickness  of  any 
coal  or  rider  seam  above  the  coal  seam  to  be 
mined:  the  nature  of  the  stratum  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  coal  seam  to  be  mined:  all 
mineral  crop  lines  and  the  strike  and  dip  of 
the  coal  to  be  mined,  within  the  area  of  land 
to  be  affected;  *  •  •  :  the  location  of 
aquifers:  (and)  the  estimated  elevation  of 
the  water  table:  •••.•■  Provisions  of  Section 
507(b)(14)  requiring  extensive  input  by  pro- 
fessional geologists  include  "the  location  of 
spoil,  waste,  or  refuse  areas  of  top-soil  pres- 
ervation areas:  the  location  of  all  impound- 
ments for  waste  or  erosion  control:  *  *  *  ; 
constructed  or  natural  drainways  and  the 
location  of  any  discharges  to  any  surface 
body  of  water  on  the  area  of  land  to  be  af- 
fected or  adjacent  thereto:  •••.••  The  pro- 
visions of  Section  507(b)(14)  not  normally 
requiring  extensive  geological  or  geotechni- 
cal input,  except  possibly  in  the  planning 
phase,  concern  information  on  "existing  or 
previous  surface  mining  limits:  the  location 
and  extent  of  known  workings  of  any  under- 
ground mines,  including  mine  openings  to 
the  surface;  *  *  •  :  any  settling  or  water 
treatment  facility:  *  •  *  ;  and  profiles  at  ap- 
propriate cross  sections  of  the  smticipated 
final  surface  coniiguration  th:it  will  be 
achieved  pursuant  to  the  operator's  pro- 
posed reclamation  plan." 

AIPG  fully  supports  the  rights  of  land 
surveyors  to  their  appropriate  practice  of 


cadastral  and  topographic  surveying  and 
mensuration  and  the  preparation  of  maps, 
plats,  and  profiles  depicting  topography, 
property  boundaries,  and  the  location  of 
certain  other  surface  features  and  under- 
ground workings.  Accordingly,  AIPG  also 
supports  the  rights  of  land  surveyors  to 
have  the  "lead"  or  primary  role  for  the 
preparation  and  certification  of  documents 
pertaining  to  such  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "lead"  or  primary  role  for  preparation 
and  certification  of  geological  and  geotech- 
nical documents  is  the  sole  responsibility  of 
professional  geologists  or  of  registered  pro- 
fessional engineers  qualified  in  the  earth 
sciences. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  amendment.  I  have  no  objection 
to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2141)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2142 

(Purpo.se:  To  violate  certain  access  permits 
in  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Virginia) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator   from   North   Carolina  (Mr. 

Helms),  for  himself  and  Mr.  East,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  2142. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  page  82,  after  line  15.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96-315 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  striking  out  'December  31.  1979"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1982,  and 
who  held  a  valid  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
acce.ss  permit  for  improved  property  owners 
at  any  time  during  the  period  from  July  29. 
1976  through  December  31,  1979  "; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  by  inserting  after  "Lighthouse"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  or.  for  anyone  in  continuous  resi- 
dency since  1976,  passing  through  a  point 
on  the  ea.si-west  prolongation  of  the  center- 
line  of  Albacore  Street.  Whaleshead  Club 
Subdivision,  Currituck  County.  North  Caro- 
lina": and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Regional  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  shall  grant  restricted  access  to 
noneligible  permanent  fulltime  residents  as 
of  April  1,  !983,  who  can  substantiate  that 
access  is  essential  to  their  maintaining  a 
livelihood  -e.g.,  a  fulltime  employee  in  Nor- 
folk. Virginia).". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East)  and  myself.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  relieve  the 
extreme  hardship  a  handful  of  North 
Carolina  citizens  are  experiencing  at 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
My  proposal  is  limited  in  scope  and 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny. 
Simply  stated,  my  proposal  will  grant 
to  about  10  or  12  families  living  full 
time  on  the  Currituck  Outer  Banks 
the  privilege  of  traveling  through  the 
Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
southeastern  Virgina— a  privilege  some 
of  their  neighbors  currently  enjoy. 

For    years.    Mr.    President,    anyone 
wishing  to  travel  from  the  Outer  Banks 
of  North  Carolina  to  Tidewater  Virgin- 
ia could  simply  jump  into  a  car  and 
drive.  In  the  early  1970's,  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Interior   determined   it   was 
necessary   to   protect    the   Back   Bay 
Refuge    from   automobile   traffic   and 
used   its  management  authority  over 
the  refuge  to  restrict  access  almost  en- 
tirely. At  the  time,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life    Service     estimated     that     about 
348,000  vehicles  were  crossing  the  area 
each  year  and  that  continued  travel 
would  pose  a  significant  threat  to  the 
vulnerable   dunes   behind   the   beach. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  quickly 
moved    to    limit    access    through    the 
refuge  to  all  but  39  full-time  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  Currituck  Outer 
Banks.   About    100   or   so   individuals 
owning  homes  in  the  area  but  living 
there  only  a  portion  of  each  year  were 
left  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  certainly  not  un- 
mindful of  the  need  to  protect  our 
refuge  property  from  harmful  en- 
croachments. Nor  am  I  overlooking 
the  need  to  safeguard  the  waterfowl 
and  other  land  mammals  that  inhabit 
the  area.  I  am  simply  attempting  to 
provide   for   the   basic   and   necessary 


access   a   few   individuals   desperately 
need.  And  desperation  is  indeed  the 
case.  Without  these  access  passes  my 
amendment  will  provide  for.  these  10 
families  must  drive  125  miles  each  way 
to  their  jobs,  hospitals,  shopping  cen- 
ters and  places  of  worship,  instead  of 
30.  Even  if  access  is  granted,  it  will  not 
be  uninhibited.  Residents  must  comply 
with    current    regulations,    which    re- 
strict  access    to   no    more   than    two 
round  trips  per  day  between  the  hours 
of  5  a.m.  and  12  midnight.  In  addition, 
current  regulations  limit  refuge  traffic 
to  the  beach,  below  the  high  tide  mark 
and  away  from  the  fragile  dunes.  My 
amendment  would  neither  expand  the 
curfew    nor    divert    traffic    from    the 
beach  into  what  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  believes  are  more  fragile  areas. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  my 
proposal    is    contrary    to    the    access 
policy  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
In   fact,   officials  of   the  Service   are 
moving  forward  at  this  very  minute  to 
amend  their  regulations  to  accommo- 
date these  few  families.  I  have  spoken 
with  Ray  Arnette.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  about 
the  matter  and  he  is  cognizant  of  my 
interest. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
unprinted  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  Senator  Jesse  Helms. 
This  amendment  would  allow  a  small 
number  of  additional  families  access 
through  the  Back  Bay  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  from  the  Currituck  Outer 
Banks.  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

For  many  years.  Back  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  was  open  to  the  public 
for  a  variety  of  uses.  Vehicular  access 
was  permitted  not  only  across  the 
beach  portion  of  the  refuge  but 
throughout  the  beach  environment. 
By  the  early  seventies  it  became  ap- 
parent that  unrestricted  access  was  in 
conflict  with  refuge  objectives.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  moved  to 
control  vehicular  use  when  refuge  visi- 
tation rose  to  348,000  people  per  year 
and  threatened  to  harm  ;,he  refuge 
property. 


/ 


In  an  effort  to  avoid  undue  hardship 
on  permanent  outer  banks  residents, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pub- 
lished a  rule  which  provided  access  for 
those  permanent  residents.  Later, 
Congress,  by  law,  extended  access 
through  the  refuge  to  full-time  resi- 
dents. The  trend  of  habitat  damage 
had  been  mitigated,  but  in  the  process 
several  families  were  caused  hardships 
because  they  were  inadvertently  ex- 
cluded. Their  number  is  .small,  and  the 
access  issue  is  currently  pending  a 
rulemaking  before  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

This  amendment  corrects  the  prob- 
lem of  access  for  improved  property 
owners  on  the  Currituck  Outer  Banks. 


It  is  an  equitable  policy  and  is  compat- 
ible with  the  intent  for  which  the 
refuge  was  established.  It  continues 
certain  restrictions  imposed  to  mini- 
mize cumulative  effects  of  increased 
permittee  access.  It  continues  to  pro- 
hibit recreation-oriented  travel.  And  it 
meets  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  refuge 
objectives. 

I  commend  this  amendment  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  support. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

busby  high  school  north  CHEYENNE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senators  cooperation  in  dealing  with 
a  problem  with  the  Busby  High  School 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation. 

The  Busby  High  School  was  operat- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
many  years  until  1972.  The  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe  assumed  control  of 
the  high  school  originally  under  a  buy 
Indian  contract.  This  was  subsequent- 
ly changed  to  a  Public  Law  95-638  con- 
tract. The  contract  stipulated  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  responsi- 
ble for  maintaining  the  facilities  up  to 
the  Montana  State  standards  for 
schools. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  failed,  to  date,  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations under  their  agreement  with 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribes.  The 
tribe  has  repeatedly  applied  for  fund- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ing. However,  because  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affair's  failure  to  comply 
with  the  contract,  in  the  1981-82 
school  year  the  tribe  was  forced  to 
close  down  the  two  dorm  facilities  due 
to  their  hazardous  condition.  In  1982, 
the  high  school  building  was  aban- 
doned for  the  same  reason. 

Manv  of  the  students  attending  this 
high  school  have  been  unable  to  func- 
tion in  the  public  school  system.  Some 
suffer  from  alcohol  and  drug  depend- 
ency problems,  as  well  as  intolerable 
home  situations.  The  school  designed 
a  program  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
these  students. 

The  school  has  had  a  low  enroll- 
ment, but  the  Cheyenne  people  con- 
tend this  is  due  to  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions of  the  facilities.  Even  so,  many 
parents  continued  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Busby,  because  they  believe  m 
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the  continuance  of  a  tribally  con- 
trolled alternative  high  school  in  their 
community. 

The  BIA  has  recommended  that  the 
high  school  students  remain  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  building,  because  of  its 
low  enrollment.  To  me  this  is  unwise, 
considering  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
some  of  the  students  have  and  the 
effect  they  would  certainly  have  on  el- 
ementary schoolchildren.  Even  if  all  of 
the  students  were  regular  high  school 
students  it  would  not  be  in  their  best 
interest  to  remain  in  an  elementary 
school  setting,  because  the  needs  of 
high  school  students  are  so  different 
from  the  needs  of  elementary  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  join 
with  me  in  directing  the  BIA,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribal  Council,  and  the  tribal  school 
board  to  review  the  school  program 
and  especially  the  physical  plant,  and 
provide  recommendations  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  students  who  had  been 
or  otherwise  would  be  attending  the 
Busby  school. 

The  BIA  shall  present  their  proposal 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  Appropriations 
within  60  days  of  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  3363.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable 
request.  I  ask  that  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3363  also  include  lan- 
guage reflecting  the  sense  of  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  told  us 
that  prior  to  its  closure,  the  Busby 
High  School  had  an  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 50  students.  Not  all  of 
these  students,  however,  were  Indians, 
so  the  Bureau  was  providing  funding 
for  only  30  students  and  the  school 
board  determined  that  it  was  not  feasi- 
ble to  operate  a  high  school  program 
with  such  limited  resources. 

The  facilities  are  in  need  of  repair.  A 
contract  has  recently  been  signed  to 
upgrade  the  Busby  Elementary  School 
so  that  the  facility  will  meet  all  code 
requirements.  The  Bureau  has  also 
changed  the  distribution  of  operation 
and  maintenance  funds  so  that  con- 
tract schools,  such  as  Busby,  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
BIA  operated  schools. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
public  school  on  the  reservation  and  in 
view  of  the  low  enrollment  at  the  high 
school,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  new  high 
school  would  score  high  enough  on  the 
Bureau's  test  for  new  facilities  to  be 
included  in  the  priority  list  which  we 
use  as  the  basis  for  funding  new  con- 
struction. 

I  will,  however,  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  in  requesting  that 
Bureau  personnel  visit  the  school  and 
meet  with  the  board  in  an  effort  to 
insure  that  the  Indian  students  cur- 
rently have  access  to  an  appropriate 
high  shcool  education  program. 


ANIMAL  DAMAGE  CONTROL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  assistance  and  support  on 
projects  contained  in  this  measure 
that  are  important  to  me  and  to  the 
citizens  of  my  State.  I  know  the  diffi- 
culties you  face  when  attempting  to 
design  a  bill  that  responds  to  many 
needy  and  worthwhile  projects  nation- 
wide without  placing  further  burdens 
on  our  growing  deficit. 

Before  the  Senate  grants  approval  to 
this  funding  measure,  however.  I 
would  like  to  raise  an  issue  that  is 
rather  minor  in  its  funding  need  but 
not  in  its  level  of  importance  and 
impact.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  referring 
to  an  estimated  $225,000  under  the 
animal  damage  control  research  ac- 
count for  a  taste  aversion  project  and 
a  livestock  guard  dog  project  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  these  meth- 
ods for  controlling  coyote  predation. 
Sufficient  funds  were  contained  in  the 
House  bill  for  these  two  projects.  The 
taste  aversion  project  is  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  researchers  at  Arizona  State 
University  and  requires  approximately 
$175,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  As  you 
can  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  work 
to  be  done  at  ASU  on  predator  control 
is  very  important  to  the  West  and,  es- 
pecially, to  this  Senator. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  place  further 
demands  on  this  body  which  is  trying 
to  wrap  up  consideration  of  H.R.  3363, 
I  do  want  to  urge  you  to  support  the 
House  provision  of  this  modest 
amount  during  the  conference  and  re- 
ceive an  indication  of  what  you  foresee 
in  conference. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  gracious  remarks  and 
generous  offer  not  to  proceed  with  an 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
am  supportive  of  projects  like  the  one 
to  be  undertaken  by  Arizona  State 
University  and  believe  research  on 
predator  control  is  very  important. 
However.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
House  has  failed  to  include  an  estimat- 
ed $297,000  under  the  research  and  de- 
velopment account  for  the  operation 
of  field  stations  at  Olympia.  Wash., 
and  Bend.  Oreg.  These  stations  pro- 
vide the  base  support  for  ADC  re- 
search and  I  believe  should  receive 
first  priority.  In  that  context.  Senator, 
I  will  try  to  convince  House  conferees 
to  include  funding  for  these  stations 
and  then  give  next  priority  under  the 
ADC  account  to  the  taste  aversion  and 
livestock  guard  dog  projects. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Again,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  support  and  clear  un- 
derstanding of  this  issue. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LANDS  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's Federal  lands  highway  program 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 
In  past  years,  authorizations  for  park- 
ways and   park   highways   have  been 


provided  out  of  general  funds  by  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  In  practice, 
construction  of  roads  in  the  national 
park  system  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively financed  by  using  the  authority 
in  the  Department  of  Interior's  Organ- 
ic Act  to  provide  direct  appropriations 
from  general  fund  revenues. 

In  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982  Congress  created 
a  consolidated  Federal  lands  highway 
program.  Section  126  of  that  act  insti- 
tuted two  major  changes  in  the  park- 
ways and  park  highways  program. 
First,  a  procedure  was  instituted  to 
distribute  funds  on  a  needs  basis,  in- 
cluding a  comparison  of  the  relative 
needs  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
national  park  system,  taking  into  ac- 
count need  for  access.  This  program 
thus  would  operate  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  regular  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  Second,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  provides  con- 
tract authority  from  the  higheay  trust 
fund  as  the  appropriate  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  program.  The  act  au- 
thorized $100  million  for  road  and 
bridge  construction  projects  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  in  1984. 

A  transition  to  this  new  system  is 
currently  underway.  While  a  great 
deal  of  planning  has  gone  forth  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  executive  branch 
agencies  have  not  yet  completed  the 
project  selection  process.  Further  ad- 
justments may  have  to  be  made.  How- 
ever, the  report  associated  with  the 
bill  before  us  includes  the  National 
Park  Service's  nationwide  priority  list- 
ing of  park  units  on  which  the  $100 
million  provided  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  would  be 
spent.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
is  a  preliminary  list  which  has  not  yet 
received  final  approval  by  either 
agency  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  bill  before  us 
does  provide  the  Park  Service's  prelim- 
inary listing  of  park  units  on  which 
the  $100  million  for  the  Federal  lands 
highway  program  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  would  be  used  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  committee  understands  that  the 
planning  process  mandated  by  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  and  recog- 
nizes the  possibility  that  the  park 
units  contained  on  a  final  list  may 
differ  from  those  on  this  preliminary 
list. 

The  committee  requested  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  provide  its  pro- 
posed list  so  that  the  committee  would 
be  able  to  satisfy  Member  concerns 
about  the  need  for  funding  for  a  spe- 
cific project.  Without  this  list  being 
published  in  the  committee's  report. 
Members  would  not  have  the  same 
level  of  information  that  a  park  unit 
of  particular  interest  to  them  would 
receive  funding  in  the  budget  year. 


For  this  reason,  the  committee  does 
expect  the  Park  Service  to  notify  it  of 
proposed  park  unit  changes  when  the 
mandated  planning  process  is  com- 
plete. In  addition,  it  expects  the  ad- 
ministration to  complete  that  process 
on  a  timely  basis  next  year  and  pro- 
vide such  information  with  the  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  submission. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  his  comments. 
The  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  as  the  committee 
responsible  for  the  direct  spending  au- 
thority of  this  program,  expects  that 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  the  National  Park  Service  will 
notify  it  of  any  modification  to  this 
list  and  submit  future  lists  on  a  timely 
basis. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
funding  for  the  historic  preservation 
fund  concerns  me.  While  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  raise 
the  amount,  I  would  like  to  bring  the 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  administration  in  its  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1983  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  historic  preservation 
fund  (HPF).  This  was  the  same  situa- 
tion we  faced  last  year  and  Congress 
chose  to  fund  the  HPF  at  $51  million, 
including  the  $25  million  to  the  State 
historic  preservation  offices  (SHPO) 
for  the  development  grant  program, 
which  will  produce  jobs  within  90  days 
in  the  construction  industry  by  shar- 
ing in  the  cost  of  rehabilitation, 
repair,  preservation,  and  development 
of  historic  properties  that  may  not  be 
eligible  for  tax  incentives. 

The  national  trust  for  historic  pres- 


avoid  or  mitigate  any  harm,  and  expe- 
dite the  process. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$26  million  for  HPF,  the  same  level  as 
the  current  fiscal  year.  However,  the 
national  trust  and  the  SHPO's  have 
expressed  concern  that  additional 
funding  may  be  needed  to  supplement 
the  SHPO's  professional  staffing  capa- 
bilities and  to  meet  the  additional  ex- 
penses associated  with  increased  onsite 
project  reviews  and  assistance.  The 
SHPO's  ability  to  provide  onsite  assist- 
ance is  a  critical  element  of  the  flexi- 
ble and  responsive  system  for  adminis- 
tering projects  using  the  25-percent 
income  tax  credit  for  historic  rehabili- 
tation. 

I  would  hope  that  should  an  exces- 
sive workload  manifest  itself,  the  sub- 
committee would  look  favorably  upon 
any  funding  requests  which  might  be 
forthcoming  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  that 
the  Senator  has  decided  not  to  offer 
an  amendment  and  agree  with  him 
that  Federal  funding,  survey  and  plan- 
ning activities  are  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity. I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will 
give  his  figures  every  consideration  at 
the  next  available  opportunity. 

HOOSIER  NATIONAL  FOREST  CASCADDEN 
PROPERTY,  AND  HEMLOCK  CLIFFS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $400,000 
for  land  acquisition  in  two  key  project 
areas  in  the  Hoosier  National  Forest, 
the  Cascadden  property  and  the  Hem- 
lock Cliffs.  However,  I  understand 
that  there  is  an  appropriation  in  the 
House  bill  for  acquisition  of  high  pri- 
ority recreation  composites.  Both  of 
the  Indiana  areas  are  in  recreation 
composites  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  in  1975  and  could 


make  it  especially  important  within 
this  context.  Lake  Monroe  is  also  a 
very  popular  recreation  area,  because 
it  is  the  largest  lake  within  50  miles  of 
Indianapolis,  the  State's  major  metro- 
politan area. 

The  Hemlock  Cliffs  area  is  impor- 
tant for  very  different  reasons.  It  is 
the  outstanding  natural  area  in  Indi- 
ana, but  it  is  threatened  by  vandalism 
and  overuse.  By  acquiring  additional 
land— without  condemnation— we  can 
protect  this  outstanding  geologic  site. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  examined 
these  areas  and  I  can  appreciate  your 
concern.  I  will  do  what  I  can  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  to  secure  $400,000 
for  land  acquisition  in  the  Hoosier  Na- 
tional Forest.  There  are  other,  similar 
items  in  the  Senate  bill  for  which  I 
will  also  push  for  funding  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  leadership  and  appreciation  of 
this  great  natural  resource.  Because 
this  matter  can  be  resolved  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  skill  of  the  chairman  and 
will  not  offer  an  amendment  to  fund 
these  projects. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  echo  the  comments 
made  by  my  colleague,  Senator  Lugar. 
These  two  areas  in  the  Hoosier  Na- 
tional Forest  are  important  natural 
areas  needed  to  be  included  in  the 
forest.  No  condemnation  of  land  will 
take  place.  These  areas  could  be  pur- 
chased through  the  $3.5  million  allo- 
cated in  the  bill  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  high  priority 
recreation  composite  sites.  My  col- 
league is  correct  that  these  areas  are 
urgently  needed  to  be  acquired.  The 
Cascadden  property  is  near  to  the  re- 
cently created  Deam  Wilderness  and 


ervation  and  the  SHPO's  are  grateful    be  funded  under  the  appropriation  in     .^^  acquisition  is  urged  by  the  State  of 


for  past  congressional  support,  and,  in 
fact,  hope  that  favorable  consideration 
might  be  given  to  the  development 
grants  program  in  the  future.  Howev- 
er, while  the  SHPO's  have  had  no 
problems  with  handling  the  additional 
workload  or  implementation  of 
projects  that  the  funding  for  develop- 
ment grants  brought  on,  the  increase 
in  requests  for  certification  of  projects 
using  historic  preservation  tax  incen- 
tives has  caused  a  significant  increase 
in  the  workload  for  them.  The  number 
of  projects  requesting  SHPO  certifica- 
tion is  expected  to  double  between 
1982  and  1984  if  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  projections  are  correct. 
Additionally,  increased  funding  from 
the  supplemental  appropriations 
emergency  jobs  bill  (Public  Law  98-8) 
for  Federal  projects  affecting  historic 
properties  will  require  additional  re- 
views of  these  projects  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  This 
has  also  increased  the  workload  for 
the  SHPO's,  who  provide  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  Federal  agency  and 
the  advisory  council  to  evaluate  the 
impact,     recommend     approaches     to 


the  House  passed  version  of  H.R.  3363. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  The 
House  bill  contains  $3.5  million  for 
high  priority  recreation  composite  ac- 
quisitions in  national  forests.  The  In- 
diana areas  you  have  mentioned  could 
be  purchased  with  funds  from  that  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  It  is  important  that 
the  two  Indiana  areas  are  acquired 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  They  are  avail- 
able on  a  willing-seller-willing-buyer 
basis. 

The  Cascadden  property  is  on  the 
shoreline  of  Lake  Monroe,  in  the  midst 
of  a  State  wildlife  refuge,  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  Charles  C.  Deam 
Wilderness  which  you  and  I  helped  to 
establish  last  year.  It  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  land  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  the  nature  conservancy  agree  is 
the  most  urgent  acquisition  of  land 
that  can  be  made  in  the  Hoosier  Na- 
tional Forest.  It  must  be  acquired  to 
prevent  development  planned  for  the 
near  future.  Lake  Monroe  is  the  major 
water  supply  for  the  growing  cities  of 
Bloomington  and  Nashville.  The  ex- 
tensive   lake    frontage    of    this    tract 


Indiana  to  prevent  development.  The 
Hemlock  Cliffs  area  is  a  prime  geologic 
site  with  great  diversity  of  flora  and 
fauna. 

These  two  sites  would  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  Hoosier  National  Forest 
and  I  urge  the  distinguished  chairman 
to  do  what  is  possible  in  conference 
with  the  House  to  include  these  sites 
for  funding.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  been  very  helpful  in  the  past  re- 
garding the  Hoosier  Forest  and  other 
public  lands  in  Indiana  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  cooperation  and  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  Indiana. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  GROUND  WATER  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee 
will  recall,  earlier  this  year  I  submit- 
ted to  the  subcommittee  a  proposal  for 
Federal  assistance  to  an  expanded 
ground  water  research  developed  by 
the  South  Carolina  Water  Resources 
Commission.  This  expanded  effort  be- 
tween the  Water  Resources  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  would  delin- 
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eate,  map.  and  quantify  the  ground 
water  resources  of  the  State  and 
better  characterize  its  quality,  chemi- 
cal properties,  and  potentials. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  South  Caroli- 
na's population  is  supplied  by  ground 
water,  as  are  many  industries  and 
farming  enterprises.  However,  in  con- 
trast to  this  dependence,  the  State 
possesses  a  limited  knowledge  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  resource  as 
well  as  limited  capabilities  to  deal  with 
current  and  future  problems.  These 
limitations  present  a  very  real  danger 
to  the  resource,  and  to  its  users  who 
are  largely  unaware  of  the  impacts  re- 
sulting from  these  uses.  Our  Water 
Resources  Commission  is  presently 
making  every  effort  to  address  an 
array  of  serious  problems  ranging 
from  coastal  saltwater  intrusion  to 
ground  water  contamination  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  plant. 

The  proposed  program  cannot  be 
pursued  without  additional  technical 
and  financial  support  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Water  Resources  Divi- 
sion. A  statewide  effort  of  this  scope 
will  require  a  special  5-year  program 
of  cooperative  research,  and  we  origi- 
nally sought  $500,000  annually  in  Fed- 
eral appropriations  to  the  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  earmarked  for  South  Caro- 
lina. The  funding  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  cooperative  agreement  funds 
now  expended  in  South  Carolina  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  surface 
and  ground  water  monitoring,  and  it 
was  anticipated  that  it  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  non-Federal  matching 
requirements  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram. 

In  view  of  the  overall  fiscal  con- 
straints, such  a  program  was  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  committee  to  fund. 
After  I  reported  that  back  to  our  State 
officials,  the  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission took  a  hard  second  look  at 
their  proposal.  Last  month  by  a  letter 
from  Alfred  H.  Vang,  the  executive  di- 
rector, they  let  me  know  that  they 
still  required  the  full  planned  pro- 
gram. However,  they  assured  me  that 
they  "will  be  able  to  accrue  an  addi- 
tional $250,000  in  order  to  match"  the 
provision  of  an  equal  amount  from  the 
cooperative  program  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

Mr.  President,  the  Water  Resources 
Commission  has  put  the  ultimate 
stamp  of  approval  on  this  proposal  by 
coming  up  with  half  of  the  additional 
funds  required  for  this  critical  project. 
I  wonder  if  that  action  puts  this  pro- 
posal in  a  different  light  with  respect 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  assure  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  am  aware  of  and 
share  his  interest  in  the  ground  water 
situation  in  South  Carolina.  This 
summer  we  enacted  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  where  he  and  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  first  brought 


to  the  Congress  attention  the  water 
problems  associated  with  restarting 
the  L  reactor  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  noted, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  subcommittee 
to  embrace  the  original  proposal  due 
to  the  overall  constraints  on  the  bill. 
The  action  of  the  State  in  coming  up 
with  half  the  needed  funding  is  indeed 
impressive. 

While  I  am  hesitant  to  direct  the 
Geological  Survey  to  fund  a  specific 
project.  I  would  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  encouraging  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  give  this 
proposal  every  possible  consideration 
within  the  priorities  established  for 
the  Federal-State  cooperative  research 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  support  of  this  urgently 
needed  research  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  his  concerns  for  the  problems 
addressed  by  agencies  funded  by  this 
bill.  While  he  may  be  reluctant  to 
direct  that  funds  be  allocated  to  this 
project,  his  endorsement  will  certainly 
mean  much  to  the  Director  of  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  as  he  reviews  South 
Carolina's  needs.* 

THE  RED  BIRD  RANGER  STATION 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
early  in  the  development  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget,  the  regional  forester 
for  the  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest 
included  in  his  request  $333,500  for 
the  construction  of  a  ranger  station  to 
serve  the  Red  Bird  purchase  unit. 

The  current  structure  wajs  built  in 
the  1920's,  when  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
owned  the  forest.  It  is  in  desperate 
need  of  replacement,  since  it  poses 
both  safety  and  health  hazards. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  present 
structure  serves  not  only  as  the  quar- 
ters for  the  park  rangers,  but  as  the 
depository  of  area  surveys,  plats,  and 
grant  records  made  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  during  its  ownership  of  the  forest. 
As  such,  the  facility  is  utilized  by  the 
public.  Local  residents  and  others 
come  to  the  station  to  review  these 
historical  documents  to  trace  property 
transfers  and  boundaries,  and  for  his- 
torical purposes. 

The  construction  of  a  new  station  is 
viewed  to  have  a  lasting  value.  It  was 
dropped  from  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  request  under  the  assumption 
that  funds  would  be  available  and 
could  be  reprogramed  for  the  station's 
construction.  It  has  just  recently  been 
realized  that  reprograming  procedures 
do  not  permit  new  starts,  and  there- 
fore preclude  the  use  of  reprogramed 
funds  for  the  station. 

I  view  the  construction  of  the  sta- 
tion to  be  of  such  priority  that  the 
Congress  should,  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  available,  provide  the  funds 
needed  for  this  project. 

Knowing  that  the  committee  staff 
has  reviewed  the  problems  associated 
with  the  reprograming  of  funds  and 


the  need  for  the  project.  I  would  ask 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  if  he 
concurs  with  my  view  that  the  Con- 
gress should  approve  the  use  of  avail- 
able funds  for  the  Red  Bird  ranger 
station? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do. 

BROADER  DATA  BASE  IN  DIRECT  COAL 
UTILIZATION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  his  understand- 
ing concerning  report  language  on 
page  77  of  the  committee  report.  The 
report  states. 

The  committee  urges  the  Department  to 
begin  development  of  a  broader  data  base  in 
direct  coal  utilization,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  transport,  cleanup,  burning,  and  ash 
formation  and  deposition. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  if  he  is 
aware  of  the  expertise  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tennessee  Space  Institute  in  Tul- 
lahoma.  Tenn.,  in  research  in  direct 
coal  utilization  and  related  environ- 
mental investigations? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  I  am  aware  of  the  par- 
ticular expertise  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Space  Institute  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
yield,  is  it  his  understanding  that  the 
University  of  Tennessee  could  be  an 
appropriate  location  to  accomplish  the 
work  contemplated  in  the  committee 
report? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Space  In- 
stitute would  certainly  be  an  appropri- 
ate facility  to  carry  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broader  data  base  in  direct 
coal  utilization. 

MOUNT  EDGECUMBE  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify  a  matter  which  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  fiscal  1983  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  The  Senate  provid- 
ed $22  million  in  the  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which  was  to 
be  transferred  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
on  the  condition  that  the  State  agreed 
to  operate  a  secondary  education  pro- 
gram at  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  board- 
ing school. 

The  accompanying  Senate  report 
stated: 

The  Committee  directs  that  the  Bureau 
obtain  assurance  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
that  priority  will  be  given  to  upgrading  or 
replacing  the  electrical  distribution  system 
and  the  water  distribution  systems  that 
serves  both  the  boarding  school  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service  hospital.  No  charge  is 
to  be  assessed  to  the  Indian  Health  Service 
for  this  work. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  this  is 
to  be  a  total  upgrading  of  the  electri- 
cal distribution  system  on  the  IHS 
property  including  poles,  transform- 
ers, lines,  the  electrical  drop,  and  elec- 
trical meters  and  that  all  this  work  is 
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to  be  funded  from  the  $22  million 
which  was  made  available  in  the  sup- 
plemental? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  understand  that 
under  State  law,  Alaska  must  have  an 
interest  in  the  property  in  order  to 
make  capital  investments.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  bill  language  was 
amended  in  conference  granting  the 
State  title  to  the  IHS  hospital  in  the 
event  that  the  facility  ceases  to  be 
used  for  health  care.  I  believe  this 
does  give  the  State  an  interest  in  the 
property.  The  estimate  for  the  onsite 
electrical  work  exceeds  $750,000. 
There  is  simply  no  room  in  the  IHS 
budget  to  allow  them  to  absorb  this 
cost.  It  should  come  from  the  $22  mil- 
lion provided  in  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

RIVERS  AND  TRAILS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  as  to  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  National  Park  Service  rivers 
and  trails  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  $645,000 
appropriated  for  that  program. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  have  a  strong  interest  in 
this  program.  It  is  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  conservation  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  especially  in  New  England. 
Just  last  month,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  several  local  governments  in  the 
State  entered  into  a  formal  agreement 
whereby  the  Service  would  provide 
technical  assistance  from  this  program 
to  fund  a  joint  study  to  develop  a  pro- 
tection strategy  for  the  Wood  River  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  study  is  expected 
to  be  concluded  during  fiscal  year 
1984;  however,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  availability  of  funds  to  finish  the 
study.  This  endeavor  is  important  to 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  As  you 
know,  we  are  a  heavily  populated 
State  with  a  limited  number  of  open 
areas  for  our  residents  to  enjoy.  If  the 
Wood  River  area  can  be  protected  for 
outdoor  recreation,  it  would  benefit 
the  citizens  of  our  State  immensely. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island,  does  the 
study  for  Wood  River  qualify  for  fund- 
ing under  rivers  and  trails  technical 
assistance  program? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  correct.  On 
June  30  of  this  year,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment, and  several  local  governments 
formally  agreed  to  carry  out  a  cooper- 
ative study  to  develop  a  State  and 
local  government  and  private  landown- 
er strategy  to  conserve  the  Wood 
River.  My  concern  is  that  the  funds 
from  the  technical  assistance  program 


may  not  be  forthcoming  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  share  my  col- 
leagues' concern  and  his  enthusiasm 
to  work  for  the  conservation  of  out- 
door areas.  He  makes  a  good  point- 
Rhode  Island  is  a  small  State,  our 
smallest  State— with  a  very  large  pop- 
ulation. Outdoor  recreation  areas  are 
limited.  This  study,  as  he  described  it 
to  me,  sounds  most  worthwhile  and 
the  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
Park  Service  funding  this  study  within 
the  overall  priorities  of  the  technical 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Not  only  has 
he  worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  but  also  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  other 
matter.  When  the  House  passed  H.R. 
3363,  it  contained  a  provision  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Sx  Germain 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Congressman 
Early  from  Massachusetts  which  pro- 
vided $100,000  for  the  National  Park 
Service  to  study  the  Blackstone 
River's  potential  as  a  park.  This  provi- 
sion is  very  important  to  me  as  well  as 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Pell,  who  has 
worked  hard  to  secure  funds  for  a 
study. 

The  river  area  to  be  studied  runs  a 
distance  of  about  45  miles— from  Wor- 
chester.  Mass..  to  Providence.  R.I.  This 
river  has  played  a  key  role  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  region  and 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  are 
w-orking  to  establish  parks  along  the 
waterway.  It  is  a  beautiful  area  rich  in 
history  and  I  believe  it  is  well  worth 
studying  as  potential  parkland.  I  note 
however  that  funds  for  this  study  are 
not  included  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  only  so  much  money  to  go 
around.  The  House  bill  is  already  $442 
million  over  the  amount  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering  and  I  have  had  to 
make  difficult  decisions  not  to  fund 
this  project  and  many  other  worth- 
while projects  in  order  to  keep  spend- 
ing down. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern.  His  task  is  a  most  difficult 
one  and  I  understand  that  he  has  had 
to  make  many  hard  choices  on  funding 
for  a  variety  of  programs  but  I  believe 
this  study  for  the  Blackstone  River 
has  much  merit.  Rural  New  England's 
industrial  landscape  was  born  in  the 
Blackstone  River  Valley.  Samuel 
Slater's  cotton  mill— the  first  in  Amer- 
ica—was followed  by  many  others  up 
and  dow-n  the  valley,  so  many  that  the 
river  soon  came  to  be  known  as  "the 
hardest  working  old  stream  in  the 
world."  This  river  forms  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  heritage  dating 
back  to  our  early  industrial  roots  and 
certainly  it  is  most  appropriate  for  us 


to  study  this  area  to  see  if  it  cannot  be 
preserved  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  May  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  we  not 
include  funds  for  the  study  now  in  the 
bill  but  we  review  the  matter  when  we 
go  to  conference  with  the  House.  As 
he  stated,  funds  for  the  study  are  in 
the  House  bill  so  it  will  be  a  confer- 
ence item.  I  can  assure  my  colleague 
that  I  will  carefully  review  this  matter 
in  the  conference  committee  and  make 
every  effort  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to 
retain  funding  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  He  has  been 
most  kind  and  attentive  in  this  matter 
and  also  on  the  Wood  River  study. 
These  studies  are  important  to  many 
people  in  my  State  and  I  appreciate 
his  assistance  in  securing  funds  for 
these  projects. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2142 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  temporarily  set  aside  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2142)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  managers 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  ac- 
cepting this  amendment.  I  thank  them 
very  much. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2143 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  to  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  set  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  so  request.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Washington     (Mr. 
Gorton),    for   himself.   Mr.   Andrews.   Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.    Mr.    Cranston.     Mr.     Duren- 
BERCER.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Pressler,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2143. 

On  page  58.  line  21.  delete  $734.151,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$742.151.000'. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
store $8  million  in  appropriations  for 
urban  health  services  provided  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  This  is  equal  to 
the  fiscal  1983  appropriation  level,  and 
is  $1  million  below  the  level  proposed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  urban  Indian  health  centers  are 
a  critical  component  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system  for  Indians.  In 
my  State,  we  operate  two  such  centers. 
These  centers  provide  a  number  of 
very  important  services  to  the  sizeable 
Indian  population  which  lives  off  res- 
ervation, in  and  around  the  two  cities 
in  which  the  clinics  are  located. 
During  the  last  year,  over  60.000  pa- 
tient visits  were  provided  by  these  two 
clinics.  Numerous  other  clinics  around 
the  country  provide  similar  services. 

The  populations  which  utilized  these 
clinics  has  very  special  health  needs. 
Not  only  do  they  suffer  disproportion- 
ately from  a  number  of  serious  health 
problems,  but  they  are  often  poorly 
served  by  other  health  providers.  For 
a  number  of  reasons,  the  Indian 
health  clinics  are  able  to  provide  serv- 
ices in  a  more  congenial  and  culturally 
appropriate  environment,  and  thus  are 
able  to  reach  a  number  of  patients 
who  might  otherwise  not  be  served  at 
all. 

In  addition,  the  population  served  by 
these  clinics  is  poor.  At  the  clinics  in 
my  State.  80  percent  of  the  patient 
families  have  incomes  at  or  below  the 
Federal  poverty  line.  Most  have  no 
other  sources  of  health  care  coverage. 
The  urban  Indian  health  clinics  are 
an  important  part  of  the  historical 
Federal  commitment  to  Indian  health. 
The  amount  of  money  required  to 
fund  these  clinics  is  small.  Adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  not  cause  this 
bill  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  first 
concurrent   budget   resolution.   I   urge 
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my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  very  important  amendment. 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
to  restore  $8  million  to  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Indian  urban  health  programs. 
I.  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  do  not 
represent  a  State  with  a  health  pro- 
gram for  the  Indian  urban  population. 
However,  during  recent  hearings  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, which  I  chair,  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  of  1976.  title  IV  of 
which  authorizes  the  urban  programs. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  and 
become  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
urban  clinics.  As  the  other  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  point  out,  the  pop- 
ulation served  by  this  program  has 
needs  that  are  largely  unmet  by  other 
health  providers  and  programs.  The 
urban  health  clinics  are  able  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  health  problems  of 
Indian  people  as  well  as  the  specific 
emotional  needs  of  a  population  often 
far  from  home  and  in  a  totally  alien 
environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting funding  for  this  crucial  pro- 
gram and  I  urge  the  conferees,  when 
the  House  and  Senate  meet  in  confer- 
ence on  this  bill,  to  accept  the  Houses 
recommendation  and  continue  funding 
this  program. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  this  most  impor- 
tant issue.* 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  Stale  of  Washington 
to  add  my  support  for  continued  fund- 
ing of  the  urban  Indian  health  pro- 
gram. In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  we 
also  have  a  fine  program  that  has  my 
full  support. 

As  we  know,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  a 
zero  funding  level  for  urban  Indian 
health  programs.  I  understand  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  for  Idaho 
would  like  to  see  some  changes  in  this 
program,  and  I  will  support  him  in  his 
efforts.  I  want  the  Senator  to  realize, 
however,  that  many  of  the  urban 
Indian  health  programs  are  effective 
and  it  would  be  tragic  to  see  this 
entire  program  discontinued. 

The  Indian  Health  Board  of  Minne- 
apolis was  one  of  the  original  model 
programs  to  demonstrate  the  health 
care  needs  of  American  Indians  in 
urban  setting.  It  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram and  has  been  consistently  re- 
ferred to  as  "one  of  the  best."  The 
Minneapolis  program  has  been  espe- 
cially effective  in  providing  direct 
health  care  services  to  a  large  and 
needy  Indian  population  located  in  the 
Twin  Cities  and  surrounding  area.  If 
funding  for  this  program  is  denied,  it 
would  result  in  an  immeasurable  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  life  for  many  of 
the  Indian  people  in  Minnesota.  I  be- 


lieve it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
eliminate  this  program. 

In  past  years,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  add  funds  into 
the  appropriations  bill  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  with  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
we  can  find  additional  funds  to  keep 
this  program  operating.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Senator  Gortons  colloquy  and 
wholeheartedly  support  his  efforts  to 
restore  funding  for  urban  Indian 
health  care.  I  am  hopeful  that  Senator 
McClure.  and  the  other  conferees, 
will  support  these  very  valuable  pro- 
grams through  continued  funding  in 
conference. 

Passage  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  in  1976.  marked  a 
major  legislative  effort  of  Congress  to 
•raise  the  status  of  health  care  for 
American  Indians  and  Alsakan  Na- 
tives, over  a  7-year  period,  to  a  level 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  Ameri- 
can citizens."  As  part  of  that  act,  title 
V— Urban  Indian  health— was  designed 
to  "assist  urban  Indians  both  to  gain 
access  to  those  community  health  re- 
sources available  to  them  as  citizens 
and  to  provide  primary  health  care 
services  where  those  resources  are  in- 
adequate or  inaccessible." 

I  can  speak  specifically  of  one  pro- 
gram in  Minnesota  that  was  the  origi- 
nal model  program  to  demonstrate  the 
health  care  needs  of  American  Indians 
in  urban  settings.  This  is  the  Indian 
Health  Board  of  Minneapolis.  Inc. 
which  is  a  nonprofit  corporation 
formed  in  1972.  The  Indian  Health 
Board  has  documented  and  presented 
to  Congress  evidence  indicating  that 
disease  and  mortality  rates  for  urban 
Indians  are  just  as  high,  and  in  some 
cases,  higher  than  rates  for  reserva- 
tion Indians. 

Since  the  Indian  Health  Board 
began  providing  dental  and  medical 
outpatient  services,  in  1973  and  1974. 
there  has  been  a  significant  decrease 
in  the  infant  mortality  rates  of  urban 
Indians.  Expansion  into  mental  health 
care  and  linkage  with  other  communi- 
ty service  providers  has  completed  the 
service  model  for  health  care  and 
treatment. 

I  believe  these  programs  should,  and 
can,  continue  to  be  operated  in  such  a 
manner  to  offer  the  necessary  services 
specified  in  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act.  They  offer  appro- 
priate health  care  services  to  medical- 
ly underserved  populations  condi- 
tioned to  episodic  and  emergency  room 
care. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
promotion  and  improvement  of  the 
health  status  of  Indian  people  by  en- 
couraging continued  funding  for  urban 
Indian  health  programs.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  Senator  Gorton  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  urging  the  Senate's  sup- 


port for  continued  funding  for  urban 
Indian  health  clinics.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  special  health  needs  of  Indi- 
ans living  off-reservation  in  our  West- 
ern States.  I  know  that  some  Senators 
question  the  need  for  special  programs 
in  urban  areas,  where,  in  general, 
there  are  adequate  numbers  of  health 
personnel  and  adequate  facilities.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  termi- 
nate the  urban  Indian  health  clinics. 
There  are  special  health  needs  in  this 
population  which  are  often  only 
poorly  addressed  by  the  traditional 
health  system,  and  I  know-  that  the 
two  clinics  in  my  State  are  providing  a 
service  that  often  is  simply  unavail- 
able from  other  sources. 

The  health  care  system  in  my  State 
will  be  poorly  prepared  to  absorb  the 
additional  demands  that  will  be  made 
of  it  if  the  urban  Indian  health  clinics 
are  not  funded.  In  the  past,  these  clin- 
ics have  provided  services  to  over 
16,000  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives. 
For  the  most  part,  these  people  are 
poor,  and  could  not  turn  to  the  private 
sector  for  their  health  care.  If  they  do 
not  have  the  urban  health  clinics, 
they  will  simply  do  without. 

Allowing  this  to  happen  by  failing  to 
fund  these  clinics  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  traditional  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  Indian 
health.  These  responsibilities  do  not 
end  at  the  reservation  boundary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  amendment  to  restore  $8 
million  for  title  V  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  Our 
urban  Indian  health  programs  are  in 
dire  need  of  assistance. 

The  movement  of  our  Indian  people 
to  cities  resulted  in  their  unknowingly 
forfeiting  their  access  to  Federal 
health  care  and  BIA  services.  The 
transition  to  the  urban  way  of  life  pro- 
duced a  low  level  of  health  care  utili- 
zation. 

The  first  Federal  Indian  Health 
Service  funding  for  an  urban  Indian 
health  program  was  provided  in  1972. 
Since  that  date,  more  and  more  pro- 
grams have  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
Indian  people. 

In  1976.  Congress  recognized  the  se- 
rious health  problems  of  the  urban 
Indian  people  by  enacting  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that,  today,  the  IHS  is 
providing  at  least  partial  support  for 
38  urban  Indian  health  programs 
which  serve  nearly  285.000  Indian 
people.  In  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  our  urban  Indian  health  care 
programs  have  proved  most  successful. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  allow  these  impor- 
tant urban  programs  to  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Indian  people. 

It  is  our  duty  to  provide  quality 
health  care  to  all  Americans.* 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  colleagues. 
I  know  that  many  of  the  urban  Indian 
health  clinics  around  the  country  have 
done  a  good  job  of  providing  some 
very  important  health  services.  I 
would  ask.  however,  that  they  consider 
withdrawing  their  amendment.  The 
committee  considered  this  issue  in 
light  of  the  overall  Indian  Health 
Service  appropriation,  and  in  light  of 
what  the  House  proposed.  I  would  say 
that  I  am  not  an  opponent  of  the 
urban  health  services.  I  believe  the 
program  is  a  good  one.  I  will  certainly 
listen  very  hard  to  the  House  confer- 
ees on  this  issue,  because  I  recognize 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  support  for  this 
program.  At  this  time.  I  would  not 
want  to  support  the  amendment  the 
Senators  are  proposing,  but  I  think  I 
can  assure  them  that  their  voices  are 
heard,  and  I  can  promise  to  give  urban 
Indian  health  services  funding  very  se- 
rious consideration  in  conference  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  un- 
derstand the  complexity  of  the  posi- 
tion he  finds  himself  in.  and  I  would 
not  want  to  force  a  vote  on  this  issue  if 
it  would  be  counterproductive.  I  appre- 
ciate his  assurances  of  his  careful  con- 
sideration in  conference.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  always  been  most  at- 
tentive to  my  requests,  and  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  that.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  amendment  (No.  2143)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  committee  amendment  in 
order  to  consider  two  amendments  I 
shall  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2144 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  amendments  I  send  to  the 
desk  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Evans,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2144: 

On  page  11.  line  8.  strike  $28,600,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $30,600,000. 

On  page  16,  line  9.  strike  $149,650,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $151,650,000. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  amendments  which  I  have  just  of- 


fered are  important  to  the  State  of 
Washington.  They  propose  to  add  $2 
million  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  and 
parks.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
land  acquisition  appropriation;  and 
the  fish  and  wildlife  and  parks.  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  land  acquisition 
and  State  assistance,  respectively. 

The  first  amendment  I  am  offering 
appropriates  $2  million  to  complete 
the  land  acquisition  at  Protection 
Island.  On  October  15,  1982.  President 
Reagan  signed  Public  Law  97-333,  the 
Protection  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Act.  This  act  authorized  $4 
million  for  land  acquisition  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  property 
in  Jefferson  County.  Wash.,  for  the 
Protection  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge;  $2  million  was  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $2  million  is 
needed  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  complete 
the  land  acquisition.  The  fiscal  year 
1984  House  Interior  appropriations 
bill  includes  $2  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Protection  Island  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant seabird  nesting  area  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region.  It  provides  habitat  for 
thousands  of  birds,  including  several 
endangered  species.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  protection 
plan  for  the  refuge  and  it  has  just 
completed  the  appraisal  process  for 
the  privately  owned  land  on  the 
island.  During  the  appraisal  process,  it 
become  apparent  that  the  $2  million 
appropriated  last  year  will  fall  short 
of  allowing  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  purchase  all  of  the  land  of  will- 
ing sellers.  An  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $2  million  is  needed  to  insure 
that  the  remaining  willing  sellers  can 
be  bought  out.  Since  the  mid-1970's.  a 
building  moratorium  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  island  because  an  accept- 
able source  of  water  has  not  been 
found.  Few  lots  have  therefore  been 
developed,  and  most  owners  are  anx- 
ious to  sell. 

The  second  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing with  my  distinguished  junior  col- 
league (Mr.  Evans),  who  is  also  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  first  amendment,  would 
appropriate  $2  million  out  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  com- 
plete acquisition  of  lands  in  Olympic 
National  Park  in  Washington  State. 
Olympic  National  Park  contains  the 
largest  remaining  contiguous  stands  of 
undisturbed  old-growth  coniferous 
forest  and  rain  forest  in  the  United 
States.  The  park  contains  outstanding 
examples  of  wilderness  coastlines  and 
primeval  stands  of  coastal  hemlock, 
spruce,  and  western  cedar.  It  is  the 
only  natural  area  administered  by  the 
Park  Service  outside  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  have  substantial  numbers  of 
native  anadromous  salmonoids,  and  it 
is  also  that  home  of  the  only  major 
Roosevelt    Elk    herd    in    the    United 
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States  living  undisturbed  in  its  natural 
environment. 

The  $1  million  of  this  appropriation 
would  be  used  for  land  acquisition  in 
the  park's  newly  added  Lake  Ozette/ 
Point  of  Arches  area.  These  areas  were 
added  to  the  park  in  1976  by  Public 
Law  94-578.  The  other  $1  million 
would  be  used  to  continue  land  acqui- 
sition from  willing  sellers  in  the  Lake 
Crescent  and  Elwha  Rivers  areas,  as 
well  as  the  purchase  of  other  scattered 
inholdings  within  the  park.  Most  of 
these  funds  would  be  used  to  acquire 
tracts  from  sellers  who  qualify  as 
hardship  cases  who  have  been  at- 
tempting to  sell  to  the  park  for  years, 
but  who  have  been  unable  to  do  so  due 
to  the  Park  Services  lack  of  land  ac- 
quisition funds.  The  fiscal  year  1984 
House  Interior  appropriations  bill  in- 
cludes the  $2  million  needed  for  land 
acquisition  in  the  park. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  amend- 
ments are  important  to  my  State  and 
are  necessary  to  avert  the  develop- 
ment of  lands  within  the  Protection 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
Olympic  National  Park,  areas  which 
Congress  has  determined  should  be 
protected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  caught  a  little  bit  the  way  we  were 
last  year  in  regard  to  these  issues.  Nei- 
ther of  these  was  included  in  the  ad- 
ministrations  budget  submission.  I  as- 
sured the  Senator  last  year  when  he 
raised  these  issues  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  give  sympathetic  attention 
to  this  in  the  conference.  Moneys  are 
included  for  both  of  these  projects  in 
the  House-passed  bill. 

It  would  be  my  expectation  that  in 
all  likelihood  it  will  have  the  same 
kind  of  result  that  it  had  last  year, 
that  when  we  got  to  the  conference 
and  sat  down  with  the  conferees  and 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  legisla- 
tion, more  than  sympathetic  attention 
would  be  given  to  it.  I  can  make  the 
same  assurance  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  I  made  last  year  but 
hope  that  he  will  withdraw  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  was  most  gracious  to  me  and 
Senator  Jackson  last  year  when  we 
made  these  proposals.  He  was  under- 
standing of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
going  forward  on  the  Protection 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  of 
the  justice  of  the  claims  of  people  who 
are  inholders  within  Olympic  National 
Park  and  have  been  for  many,  many 
years.  That  thoughtful  and  gracious 
consideration  last  year  did  exactly 
what  the  Senators  from  Washington 
wished.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
hopes  the  same  will  be  true  this  year. 
Because  of  the  thoughtfulness  and 
consideration  of  my  friend  from 
Idaho,  I  will  now  withdraw  the  amend- 
ments'. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  withdrawn. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  for  the  consideration  of 
three  amendments  which  I  will  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2145 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2145. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  9.  strike  the  number 
•$5,064,000"  and  insert  the  following  new- 
number  in  lieu  thereof:  $2.564.0OO' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second 
amendment  may  be  considered  en  bloc 
with  the  first  and  that  the  clerk 
report  the  second  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  7.  strike  the  italicized 
number  '  $127.425.000'  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  number  in  lieu  thereof: 
•$129.925.000' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  first  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  simply  adds 
$2,500,000  in  new  budget  authority  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  second 
amendment  reduces  by  the  same 
amount  funds  which  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  facility 
at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  but  which  had  been 
used  to  offset  new  budget  authority  in 
this  1984  bill.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  committee 
had  included  this  offset  in  their  bills 
because  the  Bureau  had  not  moved  ex- 
peditiously to  determine  just  exactly 
what  type  of  new  facility  was  needed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  facility  they  are 
now  using  could  not  be  turned  over  to 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  as  is  stipu- 
lated in  the  law. 

The  Bureau  has  just  recently  in- 
formed the  committee  that  its  plans 
now  call  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
facility  costing  approximately 

$2,500,000.  These  amendments  result 
in  providing  $129,925,000  in  new- 
budget  authority  and  $2,564,000  in 
offset  from  the  Bruceton  account, 
leaving  $2,500,000  in  the  Bruceton  ac- 
count for  the  construction  of  the  new 
building. 


It  is  my  understanding  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  no  objection  to  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  McClure's 
amendment  to  increase  the  amount 
for  the  mines  and  minerals  account  by 
$2,500,000.  As  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  has  stated,  these 
funds  are  for  construction  or  renova- 
tion of  a  building  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  research  facility  near  Bruceton, 
Pa. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  a  bill  was  en- 
acted to  allow  the  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  to  buy  a  building  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  $5.4  million.  As 
part  of  the  transaction,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  promised  a  new  facility  out- 
side of  Pittsburgh  to  replace  the  build- 
ing to  be  purchased  by  Carnegie- 
Mellon.  The  appropriation  was  needed 
to  provide  for  the  new  building  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  before  Carnegie- 
Mellon  could  purchase  and  occupy  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  facility.  There  would 
be  no  cost  to  the  Government  because 
Carnegie-Mellon  would  eventually  pur- 
chase the  old  building  for  the  fair 
market  value. 

Unfortunately,  a  contract  of  sale  was 
not  accomplished  until  May  of  this 
year.  According  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Robert  C.  Herton, 
this  delay  'was  not  caused  by  inaction 
on  the  part  of  either  party,  but  by  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  the  fair 
market  value  within  the  constraints 
and  requirements  of  applicable  law. " 
In  the  meantime,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  reassessed  its  needs  and  concludes 
that  only  $2,500,000  is  required  to 
build  a  suitable  building. 

Completion  of  this  transaction  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  University 
may  continue  to  expand  its  research 
facilities.  I  am  informed  by  officials  of 
the  Carnegie-Mellon  University  that 
they  have  been  striving  to  purchase 
this  property  for  over  26  years  and  as 
you  can  well  imagine  they  are  most 
anxious  to  have  this  transaction  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  will  help  finalize  this 
action. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (No.  2145)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2146                           Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  Federal  Government.  This  is  a  small 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  price  to  pay  for  fire  protection, 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  The  program  is  so  effective  because 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.             The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  most  of  these  areas  are  served  by  vol- 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  unteer   fire   departments.   The  volun- 
amendment  will  be  stated.                               Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  teer  fire  departments  are  largely  fi- 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows:  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending  nanced   by   donations,   but   they   also 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  committee  amendment  be  temporarily  need  other  assistance.  The  rural  fire 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2146;  set  aside.  prevention  and  control  program  helps 
On  page  14.  line  1  strike  the  word   -Serv-        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  to  provide  this  much  needed  addition- 
ice"  and  insert  the  following  new  word  in  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  al  funding. 

lieu  thereof:    System"  Each  State  forester  works  in  coop- 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this                        amendment  no.  2i48  eration  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
is  simply   a  technical   amendment  to       (Purpose:  To  increase  funds  available  for  culture   to   administer   the   rural   fire 
correct  a  typographical  error.  firefighting  under  Forest  Service  activities)  prevention  and  control  program.  The 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The        Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President,    I  State   forester,   either   through   State 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk.  efforts  or  through  local  rural  fire  de- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.                  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  partments.  uses  these  funds  to  protect 
The    amendment    (No.    2146)    was  amendment  will  be  stated.  non-Federal    range    and    forest    land, 
agreed  to.                                                         The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows:  This  money  is  used  to  train  volunteer 
amendment  NO  2147                            ^^^   Senator    from    South    Dakota   (Mr.  firemen,   purchase   equipment,   collect 
.,  ^T  xT^,-.     »,       T%       J     *     T  Pressler)   proposes   an   amendment  num-  data,     and     provide     fire     protection 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr     President     I  bered  2148.  through  various  other  programs.  The 

^f^if   o*J.°^  ^"^oTir?Hrt  fnlf^f  .^„1m         Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  program  helps  to  protect  valuable  re- 

ered'en  bloc                                     consio-  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the  sources    such     as     timber,     livestock. 

xhf  PRF^TnTMr;  nT^rrPT?    with  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  human  lives,  and  wildlife. 

t    K-     f-         /             /    \r                        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  Mr.  President,  the  rural  fire  preven- 

°"^i?i'f^i2H:v!™^fl°inKf^.^,t«.^  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  tion   and  control   program   is  a  very 

The  SatTve  clerk  riadi  follows"        '^^^  amendment  is  as  follows:  cost-effective  program  and  is  vital  to 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows        ^^     ^^^^     ^^      ^.^^     ^^      ^^^.^^     ^^^  rural  areas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

1  he  benator  trom  Idaho  (Mr.  MCCLURE)  -$51  730,000  "    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof  join  me  in  support  of  this  measure, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2147.  •$52,155,000".  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask       on  page  45,  line  15.  strike  out  the  period  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read-  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    :  Provided  fur-  jjgj^    qj    moneys,    in    tabulation    form, 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  ther.  That  $14,425,000  shall  be  available  for  g^^te  by  State,  territory  by  territory, 
with.  fire  protection.".  There  being' no  objection,  the  mate- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-        Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the  rj^l  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  amendment  I  am  offering  to  the  Inte-  record  as  follows: 
The  amendment  is  as  follows:  rior  appropriations  bill  would  restore  R^^al  fire  prevention  and  Control  Program- 
On  page  46.  line  10.  delete    $24,787,000'".  the  funding  level  for  the  rural  fire  pre-  1983  State  payments 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "$24.362,000 ":  vention   and  control   program   to  the  thousands  of  dollars] 

On  page  46.  line  12.  delete  "$232,832.000 ",  fiscal  year  1983  level  and  to  the  level 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  -$233,257,000."  recommended  by  the  House  of  Repre-  i^l^^                                                    219.9 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  committee  has  sentatives.  The  rural  fire  prevention  Montana.."."!!!!.!!..!!.!!!."!!!!!!!..!!!!!!!!!!!^!^     245!l 

recommended   $1,320,000   to   continue  and   control   program   was   funded   at        North  Dakota 67.1 

construction    of    the    Lake    Kincaid  $14.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  at  = 

recreation  area  in  the  Kisatchie  Na-  approximately  the  same  level  in  1982.  Toul  R-l " 

tional  Forest.  The  committee  provided  The  House  bill   includes  funding  for       Colorado 296.7 

all  of  these  funds  in  the  construction  the  program  at  the  same  $14.4  million        Kansas 167.1 

of   facilities   category   for   the   Forest  level    in    fiscal    year    1984.    but    the       Nebraska 161.6 

Service.  However,  the  project  includes  Senate  Committee  recommendation  is       South  Dakota 228.7 

$425,000  for  access  road  construction  only  $14  million.  Wyoming __i*ij£ 

and  $895,000  for  facilities.  These  two        Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  a  reso-  Total  R-2 ^== 

amendments     do     not     increase     the  lution.  which  has  11  cosponsors.  call-  Arizona                                                 71-4 

amount  appropriated  for  this  project  ing  for  the  continuation  of  the  rural  j^-^^,  Mexico!!!!!"!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!"!"'"  "•"     144!8 

but  revise  the  allocation  to  accurately  fire  prevention  and  control  program  at  

reflect  the  types  of  costs  included.  no  less  than   fiscal   year   1983   levels.  Total  R-3 =^^= 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  The  program  has  been  cut  drastically        Nevada 131.9 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  in  the  last  5  years  and  our  rural  areas       utah 119-8 

ment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  cannot  afford  to  have  the  program  cut 

The    amendment    (No.    2147)    was  any  further.  In  fiscal  year  1979.  fund-  Total  R-4 .== 

agreed  to.  ing  for  the  program  was  at  $30.6  mil-       California 811.3 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I  lion  and  it  was  cut  to  $14  million  by       Guam 50.0 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  fiscal  year  1982.  Few  Government  pro-        Hawaii ^*■S 

the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  grams  have  suffered  such  drastic  fund-  Total  R-5  

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that  ing  reductions.  "  — — - 

motion  on  the  table.  The  rural  fire  prevention  and  con-        S?"^^!""";;" 333  n 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  trol   program   is   one   of   the   Federal       Washington _^1_ 

agreed  to.  Government's  most  effective  and  es-  Total  R-6 ^== 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-  sential  programs.  This  modest  $14  mil-  Alabama                                              300.1 

gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  lion  program  provides  fire  pro'.ection       Arkansas !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!     269!3 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  to  approximately  880  million  acres  of  Florida... .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!...     366.1 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  non-Federal  wildlands  in  all  50  States.        Georgia 347.4 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  Almost  9  acres  of  land  are  protected        Kentucky 240.8 

roll.  from  fire  for  each  penny  spent  by  the       Louisiana 304.4 
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Mississippi 311.1        So  I  think  the  battle  has  virtually  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

North  Carolina 329.8    been   won   already,   and   the   Senator  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Oklahoma 164.9     from  South  Dakota  can  take  credit  for 

South  Carolina 314.3     that  havine  been  the  case  amendment  no.  2 m9 

?---- ^60  4        Mr     PrIssSrmT  President.    I  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

vf^^ia :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  uaI  thank  the  senator  from  idaho.  and  i  an  amendment  and  i  send  .t  to  the 

Virgin  Islands 26.0    thank  him  for  his  leadership  on  this  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 

Puerto  Rico 500    bill  and  the  hard  work  he  and  his  staff  eration.                                  ,„„„     ^,. 

have  done  on  the  bill  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

SSPP  Southeastern  area  total                ^^^^  he  po^ts  out.  this  amount  has  amendment  will  be  stated. 

'**""  .--     been  increased  by  $11  million  at  my  re-  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

Connecticut 57. J     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  request  of  others.  It  as  follows: 

lUinois'^ 114  3     ^as     been     a     fight.     Last     year,     we  The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 

Indiana ""ZZ.       73  7     brought  this  matter  to  a  roUcall  vote  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2149: 

Iowa ZZ.'. 59.3     and  won.  This  year,  the  committee  vol-  On  page  22,  line  24.  before  the  period 

Maine 251.7     untarily  increased  it  before  the  matter  insert    the    following:      Pror.ded   /urZ/ier. 

Maryland 160.5                  *  ,^    ,,          j  ^.^nt  to  make  that  That  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available 

Massachusetts 157.2     ^^""^  ^°  \V.^  /  ,,?        -l^oL  7^  tt iJ  wti  to  the  State  of  Montana  for  State  reclama- 

MSan.^ 306.7     Pomt  SO  that  the  increase  to  this  level  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  pursuant  to  section  402(g)(2)  of 

Minnesota 231.9     IS  not  lost  m  conference.  public  Law  95-87  shall  be  used  for  reclama- 

Missouri 288.0        It  had  been  my  intention  to  ask  for  a  ^^^^  ^f  t^e  Colorado  tailings  site  in  Mon- 

New  Hampshire 112.2     roUcall  vote  today,  because  the  actual  tana" 

^^Z  vn7w^ mI  7    i""ease  we  are  asking  for  here  is  less  j^^.    gAUCUS.   Mr.   President,    this 

S     ::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  nal  than  a  miiuon  donars-a  few  hundred  ^^endmem  would  direct  the  office  of 

Pennsylvania 315.5     thousand   dollars.   The  Senator   from  surface  Mining  to  release  $1  million  of 

Rhode  Island 56.2     Idaho  ha^s  increased  it  to  the  $14  mil-  j^^ntanas  State  share   funds   to  the 

Vermont 50.0    hon  level,  at  my  request  and  several  QQ^grnor  of  Montana  to  reclaim  the 

WestVirgmia 179.2    other   Senators,    and   because   of   his  ^",  "J^o    7=,i  im..;    «;itP    npar    Butte 

Wisconsin 303.1     own  support,  which  has  been  very  out-  9?^°[^^°     ^^'^'"^^    "'^^     "^^'^     ^""^- 

stanHincr  Mont. 

S&PF   Northeastern   area   of-                   X,v.       ,             ...    n,     „  o,,-„.,„o  fv,ot  I    have    discussed    this    amendment 

«— -rotalR-S .^    thflenarrhigiienmetory    ndi'  with    the   distinguished   chairman   of 

^'-"^ -^^      aringTarhe^iUfighrrn^lTerS^^^^^  ^'%'^°""'"^^' ""^.^B^KTandi  un' 

Total  R-10 .==     for  this,  and  the  House  already  has  ranking  niember.  Mr.  Byrd   and  I  un- 

PuertoRico                                  .. agreed  to  this  level.  I  withdraw  my  derstand  they  are  agreeable  to  accept- 

t^ertoKico ■              „^^r,Hrv,or,t  iHg  thc  amendment. 

Grand  total-USA 11.105     ^^V^nk  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    Pre.sident,    I 

^Kote.^Ta.u.anon  fo^-.v  .e.ons.  sta.s.  an.     ..VortandmYTob^heTas^do^ne ^r^  '^^7°B°aScUS  '  M^'  VTesS'  I 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this     this  regard.  Mr_     BAUCUS^     Mr^  iriaho  mvdis 

matter   is  similar  to  one   we   had   in       The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr.  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  my  dis- 

prior   years   and.   most   recently,   last    Rudman).    The    amendment    is    with-  tingmshed  coi  eague_ 

year.  If  I  recall  correctly,  there  was  a    drawn.  ^  At  this  poipt  I  *ish  to  sa>  a  word  or 

similar  budget  request  for  this  account        Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I  two  about  the  amendment  before  we 

last  year.                                                       commend  the  Senator  for  the  action  Put  it  to  a  vote. 

The  Senator  has  come  to  the  floor  of  that  he  took  last  year.  As  the  Senator  Mr.  President.  '"V  ^"^^"^"^ f  "^  will 
the  Senate  in  prior  years  and  has  did  note.  I  supported  the  action  that  permit  the  State  of  Montana  to  clean 
made  a  very  persuasive  case,  and  the  he  took.  The  Senate  supported  it  very  up  Montana  s  worst  heavy  metal  and 
Senate  has  then  voted  for  the  inclu-  strongly.  acid  polluting  mine  waste  site:  the  Col- 
sion  of  additional  rural  fire  protection  With  that  kind  of  background,  I  do  orado  tailings,  on  Silver  Bow  creeK 
funds.  I  can  say  that  those  actions  not  think  there  is  the  likelihood  that  near  Butte.  Mont.  This  is  an  aban- 
were  a  result  of  the  actions  taken  by  anyone  will  move  to  reduce  this  doned  mine  waste  site  that  poses  a 
the  Senator  amount.  Therefore,  the  action  that  he  substantial  hazard  to  the  health  and 
When  we  came  again  to  this  item  in  has  taken  I  think  is  sufficient.  safety  of  the  residents  and  waste  users 
the  budget  this  year,  with  the  budget  I  thank  him  very  much  for  his  lead-  of  Silver  Bow  Creek.  ^  .  „  . 
request  of  about  $3  million,  remember-  ership.  The  State  of  Montana  and  the  Envi- 
ing  what  had  been  done  on  the  floor  Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Sena-  ronmental  Protection  Agency  have 
and  the  support  that  was  generated  by  tor,  and  I  think  his  remarks  make  it  ranked  a  24-mile  stretch  of  Silver  Bow 
the  Senator  for  this  program  in  prior  unnecessary  to  have  a  rollcall  vote.  Creek  as  the  No.  1  hazardous  waste 
years,  we  elected  not  to  make  any  I  thank  him  for  his  cooperation  and  site  in  the  State  of  Montana.  In  fact, 
fight  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  leadership.  Mr.  President,  it  is  No.  24  on  the 
added  nearly  $11  million  to  the  ac-  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-  EPA's  national  Superfund  inventory 
count  because  of  the  actions  the  Sena-  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  list.  Since  we  in  Montana  pride  our- 
tor  has  taken  in  prior  years.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  selves  as  having  a  State  that  is  virtual- 
There  is  virtually  no  difference  be-  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ly  pollution  free,  to  be  ranked  No.  24 
tween  the  amount  in  this  bill  and  the  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro-  nationwide  is  something  that  concerns 
amount  in  the  House  bill.  They  are  ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  us  greatly.  Reclamation  of  the  Colora- 
virtually  the  same  amounts  of  money.  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  do  tailings  site,  which  this  amendment 
very  little  difference  between  the  two.  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  addresses,  would  reduce  the  heavy 
I  think  the  Senator  can  take  credit  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  metal  and  acid  pollution  in  the  creek 
for  the  fact  that  the  administration,  in       The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-    by  66  percent. 

looking  at  this  question,  has  moved  a  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  This  site,  and  Silver  Bow  Creek 
long  way  toward  accommodating  what        The  question  recurs  on  the  commit-    have    been    intensively   studied   since 

is  very  obviously  the  view  of  the  Sena-  tee  amendment.  1977.  The  State  has  developed  a  recla- 
tor  from  South  Dakota  and  certainly  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  mation  plan  to  remove  the  mine 
the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Mem-    unanimous  consent  that  the  pending    wastes   from   the   creek   channel   and 

bers  of  the  Senate.                                       amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside.  flood  plain,  thereby  substantially  re- 
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ducing  ground  and  surface  water  pol- 
lution. The  State  intends  to  build  a 
temporary  pipeline  to  transport  these 
concentrated  wastes  to  the  north 
dump,  a  secure  toxic  wastes  storage  fa- 
cility operated  by  the  Arco  Co.  That 
company,  which  is  not  responsible  for 
the  pollution  at  the  site,  will  assume 
future  responsibility  for  storage  of 
these  tailings. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  increase  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  State 
reclamation  programs;  nor  does  it  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  discretion- 
ary funds  included  in  the  bill  for  non- 
coal  projects.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  to  direct  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  to  release  $1  million  from 
Montana's  State  reclamation  program 
for  the  Colorado  tailings  project. 

This  amendment  does  not  address 
any  of  the  broad  issues  involving  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  program 
that  have  been  raised  not  only  in  Mon- 
tana but  in  many  other  Western 
States.  Many  reclamation  projects  are 
being  held  up  because  of  disagree- 
ments between  States  and  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  about  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  Federal  Surface 
Mining  Act  and  particularly  the  eligi- 
bility of  409(c).  or  noncoal,  projects. 
There  appears  to  be  natural  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  to  grant  funds  for  these 
projects.  The  State  of  Montana  feels 
very  strongly  about  this  and.  in  that 
regard,  has  testified  before  various 
congressional  committees  on  these 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  act  soon  to  resolve  these  difficul- 
ties and  disagreements  so  we  can  move 
more  quickly  to  clean  up  dangerous 
toxic  sites  like  the  Colorado  tailings. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  my  amendment  to  take 
care  of  this  dangerous  site  in  the  State 
of  Montana.  It  is  very  clearly  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (No.  2149)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  that  I  might  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  which  I  believe  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2150 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  necessary  funding 
for  housing  for  PHS  hospital  personnel  in 
Bethel,  Alaska) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2150. 

■On  page  58,  line  21,  strilce  $734,151,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $734.651,000.' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  additional  $500,000  I 
am  proposing  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  fiscal  year  1984  is  necessi- 
tated, happily,  not  by  inefficiency  or  a 
bureaucratic  foulup,  but  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Calista,  a  native  corporation  in  the 
Bethel  area,  arranged  financing  to 
construct  new  housing  to  accommo- 
date personnel  at  the  Bethel  Indian 
Health  Service  facility.  Originally,  Ca- 
lista did  not  expect  to  have  this 
project  completed  until  some  time  late 
in  the  next  fiscal  year— which  would 
have  been  late  spring  or  summer  of 
1984.  However,  we  have  now  been  in- 
formed that  the  housing  will  be  ready 
for  habitation  by  November  of  this 
year,  and  this  additional  $500,000  is  to 
defray  the  lease  costs  for  this  new 
housing  that  IHS  will  be  leasing  from 
Calista.  I  regret  this  matter  did  not 
emerge  in  time  for  us  to  deal  with  it  at 
the  committee  level,  but  I  hope  that  I 
will  have  the  understanding  of  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  reasons  why  I  did 
not  put  the  amendriient  forward 
before.  I  do  urge  that  it  receive  favor- 
able consideration. 

Incidentally,  should  the  housing  not 
be  ready  by  November,  as  it  is  now  an- 
ticipated, there  obviously  would  be  re- 
duced costs.  But  we  are  saving  funds  in 
the  long  run  by  the  new  personnel 
housing,  so  I  do  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  indicat- 
ed, authority  was  granted  to  the 
Indian  Health  Service  several  years 
ago  to  lease  quarters  for  staff  serving 
the  Bethel  Hospital.  As  there  had 
been  some  problems  in  the  financing 
of  the  project,  IHS  did  not  anticipate 
that  the  quarters  would  be  available 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  It  now  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  quarters  will 
be  available  for  occupancy  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  I  understand  it 
has  been  cleared  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct,  the  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens). 

The  amendment  (No.  2150)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  as 
agreed  to. 


amendment  no.  2151 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2151. 

On  Page  82,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Funds  available  in  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contracting  for  services  that  require 
the  utilization  of  privately  owned  aircraft 
shall  be  used  only  to  contract  for  aircraft 
that  are  certified  as  airworthy  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration as  standard  category  aircraft 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  contracting  de- 
partment determines  that  such  aircraft  are 
not  reasonably  available  to  conduct  such 
services." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  pres- 
ently, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Forest  Service,  con- 
tract with  owners  of  aircraft  to  control 
brush  and  forest  fires  by  means  of 
dropping  fire  retardents  from  the  air. 
In  most  instances,  the  aircraft  used  for 
these  operations  are  former  military 
aircraft  which  do  not  meet  standard 
FAA  safety  requirements  and,  thus, 
are  barred  from  operating  in  a  normal 
environm.ent.  In  order  to  avoid  meet- 
ing FAA  safety  standards,  the  owners 
of  these  aircraft  classify  the  aircraft 
as  "public  aircraft "  and  therefore  do 
not  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
FAA.  This  is  because  the  FAA  only 
has  jurisdiction  over  civil  aircraft. 
These  public  aircraft  however,  can 
only  be  used  in  the  service  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  limit 
contracting  for  aircraft  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  situations 
where  there  are  no  other  aircraft 
available  in  the  civil  aircraft  category. 
Some  of  the  aircraft  which  have  oper- 
ated as  public  aircraft  have  had  ques- 
tionable safety  records.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  President,  in  most  instances,  they 
are  very  much  what  we  would  call  war- 
weary  aircraft. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  my 
opinion,  must  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tract for  aircraft  which  meet  all  FAA 
safety  requirements— something  which 
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public  aircraft,  as  I  have  noted,  do  not 
have  to  meet. 

The  safety  of  those  people  who  are 
operating  them  on  behalf  of  these 
Government  agencies  and  those  who 
might  be  required  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
or  to  be  part  of  the  flight  crew.  I 
think,  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

The  two  affected  departments  under 
this  amendment  would  be  required  to 
contract  with  operators  of  aircraft 
which  do  meet  FAA  safety  require- 
ments and.  thus,  do  not  needlessly  en- 
danger the  flight  crew  or  people  on 
the  ground  unless  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment certifies  that  such  civil  air- 
craft certified  by  the  FAA  are  not  rea- 
sonably available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that 
standard  ought  to  be  even  tougher  be- 
cause I  think  that  these  war-weary  air- 
craft are  jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
many  people  involved  in  the  brush  and 
forest  fire  containment  operations  of 
these  two  departments. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted.  A  similar  amendment.  I 
might  add,  was  added  several  years 
ago.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  once  again 
state  that  we  do  not  favor  the  use  of 
public  aircraft  if  there  are  civilian  air- 
craft available  that  are  certified  as 
meeting  all  of  the  safety  standards  of 
the  FAA. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  amendment 
makes  provision  at  the  end  for  an  ex- 
ception. It  says: 

Unless  the  Secretary  and  the  contracting 
department  determines  that  such  aircraft 
are  not  reasonably  available  to  conduct  such 
services. 

I  mention  that  only  because  I  think 
that  the  evidence  that  we  have  indi- 
cates that  the  Secretary  says  they  use 
only  FAA  certified  equipment  and 
that  they  do  not  need  to  do  otherwise. 

I  believe  that  they  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, used  restricted  aircraft  under 
the  public  aircraft  category.  I  want  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  that  if. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  he  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  language  in  the 
amendment  is  well  drafted  and  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment 
speaks  for  itself.  Unless  the  aircraft 
are  not  reasonably  available  in  the 
civil  aircraft  category,  they  should  not 
be  using  the  public  aircraft  category  in 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  There  is  no  objection 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out     objection,     the     amendment     is 
agreed  to. 


The  amendment  (No.  2151  >  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2152 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  processing  or  issuance  of  prospecting 
permits  in  an  area  of  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest.  Mo.,  to  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  will  recur  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  I  may  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mis.souri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Eacleton.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2152. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  5.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided  further. 
that  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  no  ap- 
propriations herein  made  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  proc- 
essing or  issuance  of  prospecting  permits  in 
certain  lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  National 
Forest.  Missouri,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 17.562  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  'Irish  Wilderness— Proposed', 
dated  December  1981. ". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  offered  by  myself 
and  Senator  Eagleton.  It  relates  to  a 
bill  which  was  previously  passed  by 
the  Senate.  S.  64,  which  set  aside 
17,562  acres  of  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest  as  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  companion  bill  which  sets 
aside  15,500  acres.  Therefore,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  just  a  little 


more  than  2.000  acres  apart.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  this  difference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  be  re- 
jjolved  in  the  very  near  future. 

Right  now,  as  of  today,  no  applica- 
tions for  permits  for  exploration  for 
minerals  have  been  granted  with  re- 
spect to  any  land  in  the  Irish  Wilder- 
ness. However,  a  number  of  applica- 
tions for  lead  prospecting  permits  for 
the  Irish  Wilderness  are  now  pending 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
Department  from  taking  further 
action  on  those  pending  permits.  It 
would,  therefore,  preserve  the  status 
quo  until  Congress  completes  its 
action  on  S.  64.  which,  again,  is  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  does  state  the 
background  correctly.  The  Senate  has 
acted  on  this  already.  The  House  has 
acted  on  a  different  figure.  There  is  no 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
be  done.  The  issue  is  the  resolution  of 
the  exact  number  of  acres  involved.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  prudent  under 
those  circumstances  to  adopt  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered so  that  no  one  is  misled  as  to 
what  we  would  like  to  have  here. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  useful  to  this  bill 
and  useful  to  the  directions  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  simply  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr. 
President,  that  he  has  spent  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  and  effort  over  a 
period  of  years  on  behalf  of  people  of 
Missouri,  many  of  whom  have  an  in- 
tense interest  in  the  future  of  the 
Irish  Wilderness.  It  would  not  be  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  Idaho,  but 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  he  always 
is,  has  been  very  considerate  and  very 
helpful  on  this  matter.  This  is  a  fur- 
ther example  and  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  his  help. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
were  more  pressed.  I  would  not  take 
the  time  to  respond  to  that  very  gra- 
cious statement,  but  since  we  are  not 
pressed  for  time  I  will  take  a  moment. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  his  State  of 
Missouri  is  my  grandfather's  native 
State  and  that  of  my  great-grandfa- 
ther after  coming  from  Ireland.  How 
could  I  not  but  help  the  Irish  Wilder- 
ness in  Missouri?  Certainly,  the 
amount  of  time  I  have  spent  on  it  is 
not  comparable  to  that  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  spent  on  this 
matter.  While  on  a  scale  of  national 
importance  it  may  not  deal  equally 
with  the  matter  in  Lebanon  and  the 
other  great  tensions  facing  this  coun- 
try, nevertheless  to  the  people  of  that 
State  this  is  a  very  important  issue. 
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They  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  steadfastness  in  this 
matter.  I  realize  the  difficulties  he  has 
had  in  dealing  with  the  State  and  local 
pressures  he  has  dealt  with  in  trying 
to  bring  a  resolution  to  this. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Is  there  objection  to  adopting  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  No  objection  on  this 
side,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  2152)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
so  that  I  may  offer  another  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2153 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2153: 

On  page  10.  line  18.  strike  •$14,050,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$19,585,000". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  that  are  includ- 
ed in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  are  in  my  State  of  Alaska. 
This  amendment  would  facilitate  on- 
going Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  activi- 
ties in  Alaska.  It  would  not  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Service 
personnel  or  an  expansion  in  the  Serv- 
ice's activities  in  the  State.  This 
amendment  would  make  available 
funds  for  the  construction  of  office, 
operations  and  residential  facilities  to 
support  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  ac- 
tivities in  Alaska;  $1,500,000  would  be 
appropriated  for  a  residential  housing 
project  at  Galena,  $2,925,000  for  a 
headquarters  complex  at  Bethel,  and 
$1,010,000  for  a  residential  housing 
project  at  Tok. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
appropriate  $100,000  for  a  study  to 
identify  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
meet  the  Service's  need  for  a  vessel  to 
use  in  the  Alaska  Maritime  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  which  is  a  series  of  is- 
lands off  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  again 
that  this  is  not  to  provide  money  to  in- 
crease personnel  or  increase  law  en- 
forcement activities.  This  is  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  the  new  people  who 


have  been  sent  to  Alaska  to  help  ad- 
minister the  sizable  increase  in  the 
refuge  system  that  came  about  with 
the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  of 
1980. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  There  is  no  objection 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  two  good  friends,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  for  their  consideration  of 
this  amendment.  Some  of  it  was  high- 
lighted by  trips  taken  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  committee  during  the 
recent  recess,  so  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  them 
and  to  have  the  cooperation  of  my  two 
colleagues  in  their  consideration  of 
this  amendment  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2153)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2154 

(Purpose:  to  retain  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Warm  Springs  National 
Pish  Hatchery  within  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  committee 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
for  Mr.  Hatfield,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2154. 

On  page  10.  line  4.  insert  before  the  colon 
•.  and  of  which  $292,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Warm  Springs  National  Fish  Hatchery" 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment    deals    with    the    Warm 


Springs  hatchery  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
committee,  I  raised  a  question  regard- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  transfer- 
ring from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser\'- 
ice  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a 
fish  hatchery  which  is  located  on  the 
Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation  in 
Oregon.  Senator  McClure  and  I 
agreed  at  that  time  that  if  the  hatch- 
ery operations  principally  benefits  In- 
dians, it  would  be  transferred  to  the 
BIA,  as  planned.  But.  if  the  hatchery 
principally  benefits  non-Indians,  it 
would  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

After  further  inquiry,  we  have 
learned  that  at  least  95  percent  of  the 
fish  reared  and  released  at  the  hatch- 
ery are  anadromous  fish  which  benefit 
non-Indians  throughout  the  entire  Co- 
lumbia River  system.  Moreover,  for 
those  few  thousand  rainbow  trout 
which  are  released  for  on-reservation 
use  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe  pays  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  $5,000  annu- 
ally to  offset  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
trout  while  they  are  maturing  at  the 
hatchery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gary 
R.  White,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice Hatchery  Manager  at  Warm 
Springs  dated  July  26,  1983.  which 
outlines  the  numbers  and  species  of 
fish  reared  and  released  at  the  hatch- 
ery in  question. 

The  letter  is  as  follows; 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Fish     and     Wildlife     Service, 
Warm    Springs    National    Fish 
Hatchery. 

July  26,  1983. 
Delbert  Frank.  Sr.. 

Vice-chairman.    Tribal    Council,    Confeder- 
ated Tribes.  Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Frank:  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
your  letter  of  July  25.  1983  requesting  infor- 
mation regarding  operation  of  the  Warm 
Springs  National  Fish  Hatchery.  Informa- 
tion provided  is  of  fish  reared  and  released 
from  this  hatchery. 

Releases: 


SPRING  CHINOOK 

1980       1981 

1982 

1983 

Sptmg  leleasf 
Fill  release 

178.890  355.100 

_ 54.660    65,300 

142,880 
108,470 

251.350 

194.260 
200,000 

Total 

._.. 233.550  420,400 

394.260 

All  Chinook  were  released  at  the  hatchery 
at  the  proper  time  for  immediate  seaward 
migration.  Size  at  release  is  six  to  seven 
inches.  The  fall  1983  release  is  anticipated 
numbers.  Anticipated  releases  in  1984.  1985 
and  1986  are  800.000,  900.000  and  1.200,000 
respectfully. 


STEELHEAO  TROUT 

1979       1980       1981       1982       1983 

Fingeitmgs 
Fiy 

164  380            0   102.480            0            0 
D            0     27,330   149,420   101.120 
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All  steelhead  have  been  released  in  reser  holocaust  memorial  co-jxcil  grams    are    carried    out    by    the    U.S. 

vation  w?.iers.  destined  for  seaward  migra-  ^  Mr.    CHAFEE.    Mr.    Prisidenf,    con-     Forest    Service    in    cooperation    with 

'ion  cerning  funding  for  the  Holocaust  Me     State   foresters.   These   programs   are 

morial  Council,  I  notice  that  the  Ap-    designed  primarily  to  aid  private,  non- 

RAINBOW  TROUT  propriations  Committee,  on  paije  109     industrial  landowners.  These  landown- 

of  its  report   accompanying  this  bill,    ers  own   58   percent   of   the   Nation's 

n'i  iw  'w  '^^  '^^  has  indicated  its  reluctance  to  fund  ac-    commercial  forest  lands.  These  forests 

tivities    'outside  the  immediate  scope     offer  us  the  greatest  opportunity  to  in- 

a.6flo         15.S00         17770         iim         iiwc  ^^  ^^^  Museum"  absent  action  by  the    crease  timber  production,  production 

authorizing  committees.  I  believe  this    needed  to  meet  the  projected  30-per- 

Rainbow  trout  releases  have  been  for  on-  jg  a  sound  approach,   and   I   want   to     cent  increase  in  domestic  demand  by 

resenation    use.    Anticipated    numbers    in  commend     the     committee     and     the     the  year  2000. 

1984  and  beyond  are  13.500  iish  per  year.  chairman    of    the   subcommittee,    for       Mr.   President,    the   committee   has 

Return:  The  natchery  has  not  been  in  op-  „  j„„,:„„  :.  j  ^  _„^..„.i„„         «f 

eration    lone    enough    to    have    complete  adoptmg  it.  recommended         a        reduction         of 

return  data  for  any  given  year.  Below  is        ^  my  view,  the  Holocaust  Menional     $5,497,000  in  the  forest  management 

listed  numbers  of  hatchery  fish  that  have  Council,    which    was    established    by     budget.  I  strongly  believe  that  this  is 

returned  to  the  hatchery.  Again,  please  re-  Congress  nea.'ly  3  years  ago.  has  a  val-     jqq  large  a  reduction.  I  believe  we  need 

member  this  information  is  incomplete.  uable  .service  to  perform.  I  understand     ^^  increase  production  of  forest  lands 

this  mission  to  consist  primarily  of  or-    ^^^   strengthen    our    Nation's    global 

— — -  ganizing  the  effort  to  create  the  Holo-    economic    position    by    providing    in- 

!!?! !^  caust     Memorial     Museum     here     m     creased  forest  products  for  export  to 

s_,cN«*  89C        415  ^^'^'"f}°"-        .  V,    ,   »  ,       developing  world  markets. 

S3«27^         .:il_.-.:^J  144         86       The    Holocaust    was    an    absolutely        clearly,  such   a  drastic  cutback   in 

ghastly  series  of  acts  perpetrated  by     funding  would  not  help  us  reach  these 

, «  .  V,       T>  ^    .  the  government  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  , 

Annual  Hatchery  Budget.  ^,j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^^3^3     goals. 

"S. ^13^;;  rd^WildUfe service..     S.83.000  ^LTfl^aSr^'  ""^'^  ^"'  °"  "^    fo^eL^s^dSes  ?h  t^^^^^^^^^ 

---«-—- — ^  "rSnt.  the  fundamental  pur-    "^  ^^'Sr^S  ^l^ioT '"Kve'r^a^ 

.scaiSlsa. -proposed;; ^'^•"°"  S^L^^he^S  oJ  S^SaS  ^i    ^i^,,?^- ,  ^^2^3  SetSr  ^ 

U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Ser^•ice ..     $292,000  secution  as  provided  in  Public  Law  96-     ^^'^e  orooosed  JSfTr^  made   Others 

Warm  Springs  Tribe 5.000  388.  which  states  that  the  museum  is     "^^^e  P^PO^edJ^uts  are  maae^  uine^^^ 

•        intended   to   be    'a   permanent   living    have  stated  that  their  programs  would 

Total 297.000  memorial   museum  to  the  victims  of    be  reduced  severely  under    h        duc_ 

As  you  can  see  the  bulk  of  our  funding  is  the  holocaust."  The  intent  of  Congress  1'°"-  Los^ff  ^l  ^his  magiiitude  ^^ould 
from  the  U.S.  Pish  &  Wildlife  Service.  The  is  clear  undoubtedly  have  an  adverse  impact 
tribe  purchases  fish  feed  in  the  amount  Could  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  «"  °^^  State  and  private  forestry  pro- 
shown  above,  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  jj           remarks  accurately  reflect  the     grams. 

Rainbow  Trout  production.  interitions  of  the  committee''  ^^  '«  unwise.  I  believe,  at  a  lime  when 

dontrsitaTeloX'    information,    please  '""'^'ZlSlxJK^T^Snr.lorlrorn     our  farmers  are  facing  such  financial 

Sincerely  Rhode  Island  is  correct.  The  funds  in    stress,  that  we  .subject  our  forests  and 

bincereiy,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^  provided  to  the  Executive    other  holdings  to  an  even  greater  risk 

Hatchery  Manager.  Director  of   the   Holocaust   Memorial     of  destruction  by  forest  Iires. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Council  to  assist  the  Council  in  the        Mr.    President     I    had    '"tended     o 

happy  to  accept  the  amendment  of-  planning  and  design  work  associated    offer     an     amendment     that     would 

fered  by  my  colleague   from  Oregon  with  a  museum  to  commemorate  the    ^^^"JVln  for  f^n^fn.  s^te  Lnd  d^ 

and  clarify  for  the  record  that  the  Na-  victims  of  the  Nazi  persecution.  There    mendation  for  funding  State  and  pri- 

tional  Hatchery  at  Warm  Springs  is.  in  are   no   funds   provided    for   purposes     ^^  ^       ^^f'J"^^}'"^   r  ^I^^llT  ^J^Z 

fact,  a  Mitchell  Act  facility  which  pro-  beyond  this.  f^i'^^S'^^"    ^°\    ^'"'^^U  aQ7  nnn  fn  thP 

vides     regional     non-Indian     benefits.        Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap-     $57,227,000.  restoring  $5  497.000  to  the 

Two  other  hatcheries  will,  however,  be  plaud  the  language  of  the  committee    forest      management      budget,      thus 

administered  by  the  BIA  because  they  report  outlining  the  position  just  out-    bringing  it  to  last  years  level, 

are  primarily   Indian   facilities.   They  lined  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.*  However.  I  have  no  desire  to  further 

will    not    be    terminated,    but    rather       Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-    delay  this  measure.  It  has  already  met 

transferred    to    that    budget    account  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  with  too  many  delays.  Nonetheless   I 

which  most  appropriately  reflects  the       The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The    did  want  to  bring  this  reduction  to  the 

beneficiaries  of  the  program.*  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  attention    of   my   colleagues   and    let 

Mr    President    I  know  of  no  objec-        The  assistant   legislative  clerk  pro-     them  know  what  impact  the  cut  would 

tion   to   the   amendment.    I    urge   its  ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  have  on  their  State  and  private  forest- 

adoption.  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise     ry  programs. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  There  is  no  objection  today  to  express  my  concerns  over  one        Mr.  President,  the  House  has  recom- 

on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  President,  section  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  Interior    mended  $5,177,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  appropriations  bill— that  section  for  the  forest  management  budget, 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  which  deals  with  forest  management.  compared  to  the  $2,177,000  figure  rec- 
ment.  Last   year,   the   forest   management    ommended  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 

The    amendment    (No     2154)    was    budget    was    funded    at    a    level    of     tions  Committee, 
agreed  to.  $7,674,000.  The  Appropriations  Com-        I  feel  the  House  figure  is  a  more  rea- 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider  mittee  has  recommended  a  funding  sonable  one,  providing  fairness  and 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  level  of  $2,177,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  equity  to  our  private,  nonindustrial 
agreed  to.  Obviously,    Mr.    President,    such    a     forest    owners.   Therefore,    I    wish    to 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  move  to  lay  that  drastic  reduction  in  funding  of  the  suggest,  respectfully,  to  the  distin- 
motion  on  the  table.  forest  management  program  would  ad-     guished  chairman.  Mr.  McClure.  that 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  versely  affect  State  and  private  forest-  the  Senate  conferees  look  with  favor 
agreed  to.  ry  programs.  As  you  know,  these  pro-    upon  the  House  figure,  when  the  Inte- 
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rior  appropriations  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  believe 
this  money  is  well  spent  and  the 
House  figure  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  our 
commitment  to  our  State  and  private 
forestry  interests. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  recognizes  the  value  of 
State  and  private  forestry  and  the  con- 
tribution that  this  program  can  make 
to  it. 

What  we  did  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  subcommittee  was  simply  take  the 
budget  recommendation  in  full  be- 
cause we  do  recognize  that  value.  I  am 
aware  of  the  concern  the  Senator  has 
stated.  He  has  stated  it  to  me  numer- 
ous times  privately,  as  is  his  wont,  not 
necessarily  abrasively,  gently  but  per- 
suasively, and  he  has  done  so  again 
today.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
of  this  program  and  the  contributions 
that  it  can  make.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  we  take  no  action  today,  and  I 
hope  we  will  not  take  action  today, 
this  matter  will  be  considered  very 
sympathetically  in  the  conference. 

It  would  be  my  expectation  that  if 
that  is  the  case,  we  will  probably  come 
out  of  the  conference  with  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  House  has  suggest- 
ed. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship that  the  Senator  has  given.  There 
is  no  one  has  been  more  determined 
and  more  steadfast  in  his  determina- 
tion that  this  program  not  be  neglect- 
ed. If  we  come  out  of  the  conference 
with  that  full  figure,  the  people  that 
are  concerned  about  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  able  to  look  to  Senator  Heflin 
for  the  credit  that  is  justly  due  him 
for  having  kept  this  matter  alive 
through  the  deliberations  in  the 
Senate  and  into  the  conference.  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  to  the  Senator 
that  this  is  one  that  will  probably  be 
resolved  in  the  conference  in  the 
manner  which  he  would  find  pleasing. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman, 
and  I  thank  him. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  the  pending  question. 


be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  I  may 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2155 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Sasser  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2155: 

On  page  10.  line  18.  strike  the  number 
■$14,050,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$14,250,000". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

On  September  13  of  this  year,  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Sasser,  and  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  respect  to  this 
matter: 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  the 
urgent  need  for  an  additional  appropriation 
of  approximately  $200,000  for  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  purchase  machinery 
that  will  aid  them  and  the  Tennessee  De- 
partment of  Conservation  in  halting  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  Reelfoot  Lake  located 
on  Obion  County,  Tennessee.  This  beautiful 
natual  resource  is  in  serious  danger  of  dying 
due  to  the  increased  siltation  and  vegeta- 
tion. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  signed 
in  1941,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  Reelfoot  Lake  and  Reelfoot  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Recently,  a  Task 
Force  was  created  by  the  Tennessee  General 
Assembly,  on  which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
serves,  to  study  proposals  for  the  future  re- 
vitalization  of  the  lake.  The  purchase  of 
aquatic  machinery  has  been  recommended 
to  us  by  the  Task  Force  as  an  interim  meas- 
ure. It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  cover  this  expense  and  that 
an  additional  appropriation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  An  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  enable  it 
to  fulfill  it  responsibilities  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Department  of  Conservation  in 
the  management  of  Reelfoot  Lake. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  purchase 
the  necessary  machinery  to  start  a  re- 
vitalization  effort  already  begun  by 
the  Tennessee  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  Reelfoot  Lake  is  a  na- 
tional treasure  created  by  the  New 
Madrid  earthquake  of  1812.  It  is  now 
threatened  by  siltation  and  over- 
growth of  vegetation.  These  funds  will 
certainly  move  us  forward  in  a  preser- 
vation effort  of  this  beautiful  and 
unique  lake  for  future  generations. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  so 
that  it  will  conform  to  the  numbers 
contained  in  the  status  of  the  previous 
section  amended  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  10.  line  18.  strike  the  number 
"$19,585,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$19,785,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2155),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  permitting  me 
to  transact  this  piece  of  business.  I  un- 
derstand that  he  has  an  amendment 
that  he  wishes  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  welcome. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  committee  amendment  has 
not  been  adopted,  I  be  permitted  to 
offer  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2156 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2156. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  19.  strike  ■•$27.355.000" 
and  insert  ••$27.555.000'  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
on  page  16.  line  9  strike  •$149,650,000"  and 
insert  ■■$149,450,000'  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
the  managers  on  both  sides,  and  I  will 
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not  delay  the  Senate  with  any  lengthy 
discussion. 

The  amendment  would  add  no  funds 
to  the  bill.  It  would  simply  transfer 
$200,000  in  funds  which  were  original- 
ly planned  for  land  acquisition  at  the 
New  River  Gorge  National  River  to 
permit  the  Park  Service  to  construct 
visitor  sanitation  facilities.  This  past 
May  I  had  the  pleasure  to  dedicate  the 
new  temporary  visitor  center  located 
on  the  rim  of  the  New  River  Gorge. 
Visitor  use  of  this  new  center  is  appar- 
ently far  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
and.  as  a  result,  the  existing  vault  type 
restroom  facilities  have  proved  to  be 
very  inadequate  to  meet  the  additional 
demand.  While  the  New  River  Gorge 
is  just  entering  its  land  acquisition 
phase,  and,  therefore,  land  acquisition 
funds  are  very  necessary.  I  believe 
that  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  es- 
tablish adequate  and  sanitary  rest- 
room  facilities  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  that  my  amendment 
to  shift  these  funds  within  the  total 
funds  recommended  for  the  New  River 
Gorge  National  River  be  accepted. 

I  thank  the  managers  for  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  their  reponse  in  accepting 
the  amendment,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  indicated  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reviewed  the  amendment.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  made.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  object  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2156)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
so  that  I  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2157 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2157. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  2,  insert  before  the  period 
the  following: 

■•:  Provided  further.  That  up  to  $1,000,000. 
to  be  derived  from  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund,  shall  be  available  until  expended  for 
the  preparation  of  a  feasibility  report  rec- 
ommending measures  necessary  to  provide 
protection  from  the  severe  sloughing  of 
bluffs  in  Natchez.  Mississippi,  between  the 
north  limits  of  the  National  Cemetery  and 
the  U.S.  Highway  84  bridge,  where  potential 
bluff  sloughing  is  found  imminent  and  his- 
toric properties,  roads,  streets,  utilities  and 
other  improvements  are  threatened,  such 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  utilization  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers". 

On  page   14.  line  19.  strike  the  number 

$27,355,000"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

$28,355,000" 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  appropriate 
$1,000,000  to  the  historic  preservation 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  do  a  survey /study  of  the 
problem  of  sloughing/caving  along  the 
Natchez  Bluffs.  This  sloughing,  if  un- 
checked, threatens  parts  of  four  his- 
toric districts  which  contain  90  proper- 
ties listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

The  study  would  focus  on  the  caving 
between  the  north  boundary  of  the 
National  Cemetery  and  the  Highway 
84  Bridge,  a  distance  of  approximately 
1.5  miles.  Several  historic  properties 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction 
at  this  time.  Weymouth  Hall,  one  of 
our  most  impressive  Greek  revival 
mansions,  is  now  within  7  feet  of  the 
bluffs  and  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The 
National  Cemetery,  established  in 
1867.  is  an  U-acre  complex  maintained 
by  the  Veterans"  Administration  which 
contains  the  graves  of  hundreds  of 
known  and  unknown  soldiers,  includ- 
ing many  black  veterans  such  as 
Wilson  Brown  of  Natchez  who  re- 
ceived the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  This  cemetery  is  now  within  20 
yards  of  the  bluff  caving.  Other 
threatened  properties  include  the  Gar- 
dens. Natchez  City  Cemetery,  Charity 
(U.S.  Marine)  Hospital.  Learned 
House.  Smith-Bontura  House.  Edel- 
weiss, the  Parsonage.  Rosalie,  and  the 
Briars. 

The  area  to  be  studied  contains  some 
of  the  most  important  and  unique  ex- 
amples of  historic  architecture  and 
has  become  a  tourist  mecca  and  popu- 
lar filming  location. 

The  study  that  would  be  carried  out 
with  this  appropriation  is  the  only 
method  available  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  Natchez  Bluffs  problem. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  well  quali- 
fied to  investigate  the  problem  to  de- 
termine the  cause  for  the  bank  caving 


and  recommend  solutions  to  protect 
these  historic  properties.  The  study 
would  include  compiling  all  available 
data  on  the  soils  peculiar  to  the  region 
and  allow  the  corps  to  take  further 
soil  borings  to  compile  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  the  phenomena  involveo. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  approved  by  the  city  of 
Natchez  and  signed  by  its  mayor.  Tony 
Byrne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Natchez.  Mississippi, 
has  a  unique  and  rich  history  and  the  bluffs 
forming  its  westerly  boundary  along  the 
Mississippi  river  have  played  a  significant 
part  in  such  history  by  being  a  momentous 
factor  in  the  settlement,  development  and 
beauty  of  the  City  and  are  therefore  of 
major  importance  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Natchez:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Natchez  and  Adams 
County  are  recognized  as  a  state  and  nation- 
al treasure  with  four  historic  districts  and 
ninety  individual  properties  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places:  and 

Whereas,  the  bluffs  are  presently  in  very 
real  and  serious  danger  from  natural  slides 
and  sloughs  which,  if  unchecked,  will  con- 
tinue and  lead  to  further  loss  of  life  and 
property,  including  property  unique  to  the 
architectural  history  of  Natchez,  and  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  a  group  of  individuals  interested 
in  saving  the  bluffs  are  currently  making  ef- 
forts to  call  attention  to  the  problem  and 
seek  possible  solutions  thereto:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
City  of  Natchez  and  its  citizens  both  to  sup- 
port such  efforts  and  to  implement  any  and 
all  means  at  their  disposal  to  stabilize  the 
bluffs: 

Now.  be  it  resolved,  that  the  City  of 
Natchez  does  hereby  express  and  declare  its 
unqualified  support  in  finding  a  practical 
and  feasible  .solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
bluffs  and  the  present  efforts  of  its  citizens 
in  achieving  same. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  Adams 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Adams  County.  Mi-ssissippi.  has 
a  very  unique  and  rich  history  and  the 
bluffs  forming  its  westerly  boundary  along 
the  Mississippi  River  have  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  such  history  by  being  a  momen- 
tous factor  in  the  settlement,  development 
and  beauty  of  the  County  and  are  therefore 
of  major  importance  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Adams  County:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Natchez  and  Adams 
Coi:nty  are  recognized  as  a  state  and  nation- 
al ueasure  with  four  historic  districts  and 
ninety  individual  properties  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places:  and 

Whereas,  the  bluffs  are  presently  in  very 
real  and  serious  danger  from  natural  slides 
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and  sloughs  which,  if  unchecked,  will  con- 
tinue and  lead  to  further  loss  of  life  and 
property,  including  property  unique  to  the 
architectural  history  of  Adams  County,  and 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas,  a  group  of  individuals  interested 
in  saving  the  bluffs  are  currently  making  ef- 
forts to  call  attention  to  the  problem  and 
seek  possible  solutions  thereto:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
Adams  County  and  its  citizens  both  to  sup- 
port such  efforts  and  to  implement  any  and 
all  means  at  their  disposal  to  stablize  the 
bluffs: 

Now.  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Adams  County  does  hereby  ex- 
press and  declare  its  unqualified  support  in 
finding  a  practical  and  feasible  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  bluffs  and  the  present 
efforts  of  its  citizens  in  achieving  same. 

National  Trust 
FOR  Historic  Preservation. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  13,  1983. 
Hon.  James  McClure. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Subcommittee  on  Interior,  Dirksen 
Office  Building,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
your  Subcommittee  is  evaluating  a  proposal 
to  include  funding  in  the  FY84  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill  for  a 
study  of  the  fluff  erosion  problem  in  Natch- 
ez. Mississippi.  The  receding  bluff  is  threat- 
ening five  National  Register  Historic  Dis- 
tricts. The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation would  like  to  voice  its  concern  for 
the  threat  to  these  significant  properties 
and  their  inhabitants  and  urge  favorable 
action  on  the  proposal. 

The  National  Trust's  Southern  Regional 
Office  and  its  Advisor  form  Mississippi, 
Ronald  Miller,  have  been  actively  involved 
in  this  issue  at  the  local  level.  The  five 
threatened  historic  districts  are  of  national 
significance  and  contain  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  antebellum  homes  in  the 
South. 

The  erosion  problem  is  reaching  a  critical 
stage.  There  is  imminent  threat  to  Wey- 
mouth Hall,  an  1855  Greek  Revival  Man- 
sion, which  presently  sits  only  seven  feet 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  Recent 
slides  have  destroyed  the  Old  Powder  Maga- 
zine, sections  of  two  streets  and  have  taken 
two  lives. 

Unfortunately,  the  study  to  determine  the 
cause  of  erosion  and  a  method  of  arrest  is 
beyond  the  financial  resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  as  well  as  the  local  community. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will 
appropriate  money  to  solve  the  bluff  ero- 
sion problem  before  further  losses  are  in- 
curred. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  support  on  this  important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  L.  Ainslie, 

President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  Senator 
Thad  Cochran,  which  will  provide  for 
a  study  of  a  very  serious  situation  in 
Natchez.  Miss.  There  in  that  historical 
city  there  is  a  problem  which  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  slough- 
ing of  bluffs  overlooking  the  Mississip- 
pi River.  These  bluffs,  which  provide 
the  border  of  a  designated  "National 
Historical  District,"  have  been  eroding 


for  several  years  and  have  reached  a 
point  that  they  are  perilously  close  to 
some  national  landmarks. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  may  recall 
in  1980,  in  that  same  area,  two  people 
were  killed  and  much  damage  occurred 
to  property  when  heavy  rains  caused  a 
massive  mud  slide.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  could  happen  again  if  we  do 
not  look  at  some  possible  solutions. 

The  money  provided  in  this  amend- 
ment would  make  it  possible  to  study 
the  situation  to  see  if  anything  can  be 
done  and  how  much  it  would  cost  if  it 
is  possible.  I  think  that  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  others  who  are  familiar 
with  this  problem  realize  this  study  is 
urgently  needed. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  and  we  have 
been  working  with  the  staff  in  connec- 
tion with  this  proposal.  We  hope  that 
the  managers  will  be  able  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  the  amend- 
ment be  accepted. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  too  highly  for  having 
brought  this  amendment  to  the  floor. 
When  I  say  that,  I  mean  it  most  sin- 
cerely, because  there  is  a  problem 
here. 

There  is  no  real  legal  precedent  for 
this  kind  of  action. 

We.  I  think,  should  be  very  careful 
in  taking  this  action  that  we  do  not 
casually  invade  land  and  water  conser- 
vation funds  for  this  kind  of  activity. 

There  would  be  those  who  would 
agree  that  an  analysis  of  the  statutes 
would  say  that  the  legal  authority  is 
at  best  questionable.  As  to  what  might 
be  done,  we  do  not  really  know  wheth- 
er this  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
the  solution  to  the  problem. 

These  particular  historic  features 
are  not  the  highest  on  the  priority  list. 
and  there  may  be  some  who  would 
question  the  propriety  of  moving  them 
forward  as  rapidly  as  this  would  do. 

I  should  also  mention  the  fact  that 
whenever  you  are  trying  to  take  action 
of  this  kind,  it  is  very  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  successful  in 
reversing  what  others  might  say  is  the 
inexorable  natural  tendency  of  erosion 
in  areas  of  this  kind. 

But  after  having  said  all  of  that,  I 
say  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to 
reach  the  problem  that  he  is  trying  to 
reach.  Since  I  know  of  no  other  way,  I 
have  to  commend  him  for  the  ingenui- 
ty and  for  his  persuasiveness  in 
coming  forward  with  this  amendment, 
and  say  that  it  has  our  approval. 

I  add  that  the  preliminary  estimates 
indicate  that  we  probably  could  ac- 
complish this  work  for  maybe  half  the 
full  amount,  and  I  wish  the  record  to 
reflect  that  we  do  not  expect  them  to 
spend  $1  million.  If  indeed  they  can 


get  by  with  an  expenditure  of  half 
that  amount,  of  $500,000,  we  would 
expect  that  they  do  so  in  the  most 
prudent  and  most  economical  way  to 
doit. 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  get  done  what  the 
Senator  very  rightfully  suggests  needs 
to  be  done.  Therefore,  we  do  support 
the  amendment  and  hope  that  the 
amendment  is  adopted.  If  others  in 
similar  circumstances  arise,  we  will 
take  a  look  at  them  also.  But  it  is  very 
hard  to  conceive  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  circumstances  arising  at  other 
times  and  in  other  places. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  very  sincerely  the  managers  of 
the  bill  for  their  support  of  this 
amendment  and  the  recommendation 
they  are  making  to  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  that  we  hope  the  study 
can  be  accomplished  for  less  than  the 
amount  shown  in  the  amendment. 
This  is  a  study  hoping  to  find  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  feasible  solution  to 
the  problem  that  is  being  experienced 
in  the  Natchez  area. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  consider- 
ation of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Is  there  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  amendment  (No.  2157)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  31S8 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wallop)  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2158: 

On  page  23.  line  23.  delete    $819,260,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $819.360.000" 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lander.  Wyo..  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
field  unit  has  been  an  important  con- 
tributor to  the  preservation,  evalua- 
tion, and  development  of  some  of  the 
best  trout  fishing  in  the  United  States. 
This  field  station  has  been  active  for 
many  years  in  assisting  two  of  our 
Indian  tribes  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Indian 
tribes  in  management  of  fisheries  and 
wildllife  habitats  and  in  learning 
proper  sampling  and  evaluation  tech- 
niques. 

The  results  of  this  assistance  are 
clearly  discernable.  Trout  streams  and 
lakes  that  have  been  stocked  are 
indeed,  teeming  with  fish.  Lakes  that 
had  no  trout  or  that  just  had  rough 
fish  now  contain  healthy  populations 
of  new  trout.  In  addition,  the  field  sta- 
tion has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
training  of  Indian  tribal  members,  so 
that  one  day  the  Wyoming  tribes  may 
assume  total  primacy  for  fish  and 
wildlife  management  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation. 

Unfortunately,  funding  levels  for 
the  Lander  unit  have  fallen  below  a 
minimum  operational  level  in  recent 
years.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  both 
recommend  an  increase  in  funding  for 
this  station  and  its  related  programs. 
The  Wyoming  tribes  have  consistently 
contributed  funding  for  part  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  management  on  the 
reservation— over  $200,000  per  year  for 
almost  the  past  decade— yet  Federal 
funding  has  fallen  from  a  comparable 
level  to  less  than  $50,000. 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons, 
I  propose  this  amendment  to  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill  that  would  in- 
crease the  appropriation  by  $100,000. 
This  is  the  minimum  level  needed  to 
keep  the  station  open  and  functional. 

Previously.  I  have  had  conversations 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  McClure,  on  this 
issue.  Unfortunately,  we  simply  ran 
out  of  time  and  were  not  able  to  ac- 
complish this  addition  during  commit- 
tee markup. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  committee  staff. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  might 
be  adopted  and  I  submit  it  on  behalf 
of  Malcolm  Wallop  of  Wyoming,  my 
friend  and  colleague. 


I  ask  for  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming. Senator  Simpson,  in  offering 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  3363  which  will 
provide  $100,000  for  the  Fishery  As- 
sistance Station  in  Lander.  Wyo. 

This  amount  will  help  to  remove  the 
uncertainty  over  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram which  has  stifled  any  long  range 
planning,  and  research. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  origi- 
nally established  the  Lander  unit  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  both 
fish  and  wildlife  management  to  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Tribes  located 
on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation 
in  west  central  Wyoming.  This  is  a  for- 
midable job.  The  reservation  contains 
over  2  million  acres  of  land  which  is 
the  natural  habitat  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  game  including  elk.  deer,  moun- 
tain sheep,  grizzly  bear,  moose,  and 
antelope.  In  addition,  the  Wind  River 
is  1.109  miles  of  streams  and  263  lakes 
that  contain  some  27  different  species 
of  fish. 

Although  the  funding  for  the  wild- 
life portion  of  the  unit  was  previously 
cut,  the  fishery  research  continues  to 
provide  valuable  information  which  is 
critical  to  the  tribes,  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  surrounding  region. 

This  money  which  we  are  now  re- 
questing will  be  combined  with  contri- 
butions from  the  tribes  to  insure  that 
this  program  is  not  lost.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
We  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  (No.  2158)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  patience  and  understand- 
ing of  Senator  McClure  and  Senator 
DeConcini. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virgina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2159 


(Purpose.  To  provide  funds  for  the  Mary 

McLeod  Bethune  NHS) 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2159. 

On  page  13.  line  18.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •Provided  further. 
Iht  $200,000  shall  be  available  for  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  for  the  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune NHS  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  97-329.' 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Senator  Hatfield.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  designate  the 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  'Council 
House"  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  as  a 
national  historic  site.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  bill  passed  the  Congress  and 
was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan. 

I  am  now  offering  this  amendment 
to  earmark,  from  available  funds  in 
the  Senate  Interior  Appropriations 
bill.  $200,000  authorized  by  that  legis- 
lation in  order  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion, maintenance  and  interpretation 
of  "Council  House." 

"Council  House,"  located  at  1318 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  was  the  last  of- 
ficial residence  of  Mrs.  Bethune,  a 
great  American  and  prominent  black 
leader.  The  house  also  served  as  the 
first  national  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women. 

It  was  from  this  historic  building 
that  Mrs.  Bethune  and  others  labored 
to  develop  the  strategies  and  programs 
which  advanced  the  interests  of  black 
women  and  the  black  community. 

Mrs.  Bethune  worked  tenaciously  to 
achieve  goals  which  many  thought  im- 
possible at  the  time.  She  had  the  forti- 
tude, persistence,  and  confidence  to 
believe  that  if  one  was  willing  to  work 
hard,  even  the  greatest  barriers  could 
be  overcome.  She  is  an  example  of  the 
spirit  and  hope  upon  which  America 
was  founded. 

Heads  of  State,  government  officials 
and  leaders  from  around  the  world 
were  received  at  "Council  House" 
which  now  serves  as  the  site  of  the 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial 
Museum,  and  the  National  Archives 
for  Black  Women's  History. 

During  my  tenure  as  administrator 
of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial,  the  Bi- 
centennial Administration  made  a 
grant  to  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  to  assist  in  this  program.  I 
have  a  continuing  personal  interest  in 
this  repository  of  black  American  his- 
tory of  which  Mrs.  Bethune  and  her 
associates  are  so  much  a  part. 

Mr.  President,  that  effort  during  the 
bicentennial  was  during  the  period  of 
1974  through  1976,  so  my  association 


IMI 


with  this  project  goes  back  some  con- 
siderable period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  on  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  from  the  work  Black  Women 
in  America:  Contributors  to  Our  Herit- 
age by  Dr.  Bettye  Collier-Thomas  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  we  may 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
contributions  to  our  society  by  Mrs. 
Bethune.  Dr.  Collier-Thomas  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  Bethune  Museum  Ar- 
chives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Black  Women  in  America— Contributors 
To  Our  Heritage 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  the  fifteenth 
of  seventeen  children  of  Samuel  and  Patsy 
McLeod.  slaves  on  the  McLeod  Plantation  in 
Mayesville.  South  Carolina.  Born  after  the 
Emancipation.  Mary  McLeod  was  a  free 
woman.  Seeing  the  overriding  importance  of 
real  freedom  and  equality,  she  became  a 
powerful  force  in  the  emerging  struggle  for 
civil  rights.  Beginning  as  an  educator  and 
founder  of  a  school  which  bears  her  name, 
she  became  the  valued  counselor  to  four 
presidents,  the  director  of  a  major  govern- 
ment agency,  the  founder  of  a  major  organi- 
zation for  human  rights  (the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Woman),  and  a  consultant 
to  world  figures  seeking  to  build  universal 
peace  through  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Bethune  obtained  prominence  as  an 
educator.  Her  work,  building  the  Daytona 
Normal  School  for  Negro  Girls  into  Be- 
thune-Cookman  College,  brought  her  into 
contact  with  important  political  and  finan- 
cial figures.  Under  President  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge.  and  later  Herbert  Hoover,  the  nation- 
al government  began  utilizing  Mrs.  Be- 
thune's  considerable  experience  for  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Commission.  However, 
it  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  who  rec- 
ognized the  important  role  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  could  play  in  the  implementation 
of  his  "New  Deal"  policies.  Roosevelt  cre- 
ated the  office  of  Special  Advisor  on  Minori- 
ty Affairs  in  1935.  This  position  later 
l)ecame  a  part  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration (NYA). 

As  Director  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Af- 
fairs from  1936-1944.  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune was  in  a  position  to  do  much  to  fur- 
ther the  interest  of  the  Negro  in  America. 
She  saw  her  task  as  one  of  interpreting  the 
needs  of  black  people  to  the  directors  of 
government.  Equality  of  employment,  hous- 
ing, and  personal  freedom  were  immediate 
needs.  To  expedite  these  ends,  she  actively 
campaigned  for  the  inclusion  of  blacks  on 
the  staff  of  federal  agencies  and  other  key 
positions  of  power.  Perceiving  the  need  for 
establishing  concrete  guidelines  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  blacks  in  the 
U.S..  Mrs.  Bethune  organized  three  major 
national  conferences  of  black  leaders.  Rep- 
resentatives came  from  all  regions  and  polit- 
ical and  religious  persuasions.  The  confer- 
ences on  problems  of  the  Negro  and  Negro 
youth  were  highpoints  in  the  career  of  Mrs. 
Bethune  and  in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights. 
Recommendations  from  these  conferences 
were  submitted  to  President  Roosevelt  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Bethune's  urgings  for 
implementation. 

A  fighter  for  the  rights  of  all,  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  rights  and  abilities  of  women,  particu- 
larly black  women.  Recognizing  the  then 


almost  untapped  resource  of  America's 
women,  she  sought  out  other  women  who 
were  aware  of  the  contributions  they  could 
make  for  the  advancement  of  world  inter- 
ests. She  perceived  in  the  united  efforts  of 
women  a  bridge  to  the  unity  which  world 
governments  sought.  On  December  5,  1935, 
a  group  of  notable  black  women  leaders  rep- 
resenting a  spectrum  of  national  women's 
organizations  joined  together  to  form  an 
umbrella  organization  to  further  the  efforts 
of  each  affiliate.  Among  the  thirty  attend- 
ants were  Mary  Church  Terrell  and  Char- 
lotte Hawkins  Browne.  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune was  unanimously  elected  President  of 
the  new  organization— the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women.  Working  through  this  or- 
ganization of  organizations,  Mrs.  Bethune 
was  able  to  realize  the  implementation  of 
numerous  programs  addressing  the  prob- 
lems of  black  women,  the  black  community 
and  the  world  community. 

In  1955,  feeling  that  death  was  imminent, 
Mrs.  Bethune  wrote  her  "Last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament," which  defined  the  meaning  of  her 
life  and  her  hopes  for  her  people.  Known  as 
the  Bethune  "Legacy,"  this  document,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world,  is  recognized 
as  a  truly  great  literary  work. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Ms.  Dorothy 
Height,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  for  her  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  and  Mr.  Guy  C. 
McElroy,  curator/assistant  director  of 
the  Bethune  Museum,  for  his  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner). 

The  amendment  (No.  2159)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  managers 
of  the  bill  for  their  cooperation  and 
support  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
relating  to  surface  mining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2161 

(Purpose:  Technical  Amendment  to 
Amendment  2111.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Exon,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Exon.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2161. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  last  sentences  of  amendment 
numbered  2111  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

The  last  sentences  of  amendment  num- 
bered 2111  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Withdrawals  from  the  public  domain  as 
they  pertain  only  to  the  lands  described  in 
this  paragraph  under  Secretarial  Orders  of 
February  11.  1903,  and  July  24.  1917,  for 
purposes  of  the  North  Platte  Project,  are  re- 
voked by  conveyance  of  the  rights,  title,  and 
interests  as  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  simply  a  technical  amendment. 
Prior  to  the  August  recess,  we  had 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
That  amendment  had  in  it  one  techni- 
cal error  and  this  would  correct  that 
technical  error  in  an  amendment  al- 
ready agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  I  think 
there  is  no  controversy  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 

The    amendment    (No.    2161)    was 

S.G[T66d  to 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  on  the 
floor  and  this  might  be  a  good  time  to 
suggest  to  him  that  we  have  made  as 
much  progress  on  this  bill  as  we  are 
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likely  to  be  able  to  make  today.  Just  as 
a  kind  of  a  scorecard  on  it.  we  have 
considered  and  adopted  17  amend- 
ments today.  We  have  considered  two 
which  were  withdrawn  by  their  spon- 
sors after  discussion.  We  have  had  col- 
loquies with  respect  to  interpretation 
of  the  bill  on  12  different  points. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  are 
12  amendments  remaining  to  be  con- 
sidered. Three  of  those  might  be  con- 
sidered as  amendments  which  would 
require  some  debate,  and  the  balance 
would  be  of  the  nature  we  have  dis- 
cussed today  and  can  be  handled  rela- 
tively expeditiously  on  tomorrow.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  three  or  four  other 
subject  matters  upon  which  Members 
may  wish  to  have  some  colloquy. 

I  believe,  in  view  of  the  order  and 
the  arrangement  the  majority  has 
made,  that  if  we  will  get  at  this 
promptly  tomorrow  and  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  Senate  on  this,  we  can 
finish  the  bill  in  good  time  on  tomor- 
row with  the  remaining  business  that 
we  know  of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  report,  and  a  very 
good  report  it  is  indeed.  I.  too.  hope  we 
can  finish  this  bill  during  the  day  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  today.  I  believe  there  is  no  other 
matter  that  can  be  disposed  of  on  this 
measure. 
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in  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  3363,  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3363.  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
but  I  do  so  with  two  grave  reserva- 
tions. In  one  instance,  too  much 
money  is  made  available  by  this  bill.  I 
am  referring  to  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  any  language  which  would 
preclude  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior from  spending  moneys  to  offer  for 
lease  certain  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
tracts  off  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

In  the  second  instance,  not  enough 
money  is  made  available  for  an  impor- 
tant park  project  near  Los  Angeles— 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area.  In  fact,  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  zero  funds  for 
needed  parkland  acquisition  at  this 
site. 

These  faults— too  much  money  on 
one  hand  and  too  little  on  the  other- 
relate  to  different  but  important  needs 
of  the  25  million  people  of  California. 
Let  me  speak  first  of  the  absence  of 
any  Outer  Continental  Shelf  moratori- 
um language.  In  recognition  of  the 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed  by 
California's  coastal  communities,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended that  moneys  not  be  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1984  for  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leasing  in  central  and 
northern  California.  Despite  this  rec- 
ommendation, the  Appropriations 
Committee  bill,  as  presently  written. 


does   allow   Outer   Continental   Shelf 
leasing  in  this  area. 

And  to  make  the  situation  much 
worse,  the  committee  refused  to  in- 
clude nearshore  tracts  off  southern 
California  in  even  a  1-year  moratori- 
um. Indeed,  the  committee  strips  the 
bill  of  this  needed  protection  which 
was  added  by  the  House  to  allow  time 
for  resolution  of  serious  questions  that 
remain  unanswered.  This  action  was 
taken  by  the  committee  over  my  stren- 
uous objections  and  those  of  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  those  coastal  communi- 
ties that  would  be  directly  threatened 
by  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing. 
The  objections  registered  by  the  cities 
of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  and  a 
score  of  counties,  business  groups,  city 
councils,  and  concerned  citizens  went 
unheeded. 

These  objections  were  voiced  loudly 
and  clearly  most  recently  on  July  26  at 
a   series    of   public    hearings    in   San 
Diego,  Ventura,  and  Long  Beach  on 
proposed     Outer     Continental     Shelf 
lease  sales  No.  80.  In  San  Diego  alone, 
over  100  witnesses  testified.  Except  for 
the  statements  made  by  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  all  those  who  testified 
argued   strenuously   against   the   pro- 
posed lease  sale.  Included  in  this  testi- 
mony  was   a   statement   by   the   San 
Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce— an  or- 
ganization  to   which   Secretary   Walt 
looks  to  for  support  of  his  leasing  pro- 
gram. The  chamber's  endorsement  is 
anything  but  unqualified.  Rather,  the 
chamber  voiced  many  concerns  which 
have  not  been  adequately  addressed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Their 
testimony  can  best  be  summarized  as 
highly  qualified  support  for  the  pru- 
dent and  careful  development  of  our 
natural   resources,   but   not   for  what 
they  fear  will  be  at  the  cost  of  sub- 
stantial environmental  degradation  or 
economic  damage. 

I  share  the  chamber's  sentiments.  It 
has  never  been  my  purpose  to  impose 
a  total  ban  on  OCS  development  off 
California.  To  the  contrary,  what  Sen- 
ator Cranston  and  I  seek  to  do  is  give 
California  only  the  same  protection 
enjoyed  by  other  coastal  States,  and  in 
what  amounts  to  but  2' 2  percent  of 
the  billion  acres  Secretary  Watt  plans 
to  lease.  And  in  fact.  California  makes 
a  .substantial  contribution  to  national 
energy  self-sufficiency.  As  the  fourth 
largest  oil-producing  State  in  the 
Union.  California  is  a  leader  in  oil  and 
gas  production.  Recent  oil  strikes  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the 
coast  of  Point  Arguello  have  been 
making  national  headlines  in  the  last 
several  months. 

All  that  my  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia and  I.  and  all  that  the  House  are 
proposing  at  this  time,  is  the  deferral 
for  1  year  on  leasing  certain  near 
shore  southern  California  tracts;  and 
we  would  join  the  Department  of  the 
Interior    in    supporting    exclusion    of 


central  and  northern  California.  In 
southern  California,  we  specifically 
seek  protection  for  Santa  Monica  Bay 
and  a  12-mile  buffer  zone  from  New- 
port Beach  to  the  Mexican  Border. 
Even  with  these  deferrals,  key  oil  and 
gas  fields  are  left  open  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  committee  should  have  recom- 
mended protection  for  California  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  al- 
ready provided  for  the  eastern  gulf, 
sections  off  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  elsewhere.  California  is  not 
Camelot,  but  it  does  deserve  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  commensurate 
with  that  received  by  other  States. 

Let  me  now  move  to  the  other  seri- 
ous shortcoming  I  see  in  this  bill— the 
absence  of  any  moneys  for  parkland 
acquisition  at  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  National  Recreation  Area. 
This  park  was  authorized  in  1978,  yet 
Congress  has  failed  to  make  moneys 
available  for  parkland  acquisition  in 
the  last  2  years.  If  we  continue  this 
pattern— as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  have  us  do— we  stand  to 
seriously  jeopardize  the  good-faith 
standing  of  the  U.S.  Government  on 
park-related  matters. 

By  not  following  through  on  our 
commitment  to  make  certain  acquisi- 
tions in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
National  Recreational  Area,  we  are 
committing  a  grave  injustice  to  those 
individuals  that  have  private  inhold- 
ings.  With  the  creation  of  this  nation- 
al recreation  area,  these  individuals 
have  effectively  been  stopped  from  de- 
veloping their  property.  The.se  land- 
holders would  have  few  objections  if 
they  could  sell  their  property  to  the 
Park  Service.  Unfortunately,  the  Park 
Service  will  have  no  money  to  make 
these  purchases  if  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  enacted  into  law. 

Equally  as  important  as  fairness  to 
the  property  owners  is  the  opportuni- 
ty we  have  to  provide  wholesome  and 
needed  outdoor  experience  to  millions 
of  nearby  Los  Angeles  residents.  Due 
to  socioeconomic  circumstances,  some 
of  these  people  might  not  otherwise 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know. 
I  am  currently  embroiled  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  contentious  debate  on  the 
question  of  how  many  acres  should  be 
added     to     the     national     wilderness 
system  in  California.  While  many  of 
these  proposed  wilderness  areas  have 
merit,  none  can  offer  the  .same  kind  of 
access    to   so   many    urban-area    resi- 
dents—many  of   limited   personal   re- 
sources and  in  need  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion  to  ease  the  pressures  of  urban 
living— as     can     the     Santa     Monica 
Mountains  National  Recreation  Area. 
The  committee,  in  my  view,  failed  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  asset 
by  not  recommending  appropriations 
for  this  national  recreation  area. 


As  disappointed  as  I  am  about  the 
failure  to  provide  for  OCS  moratorium 
language  and  funding  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  I  do  very  much  appreciate 
other  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  by  the  committee.  In  par- 
ticular, land  and  water  conservation 
fund  moneys  for  land  acquisition  in 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  and  at  Lake  Tahoe  have  my  full 
endorsement.  These  projects  are  of 
special  importance  to  my  northern 
California  constituents.  Evidence  of 
the  popularity  of  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  for  example, 
can  be  seen  in  the  2.4  million  visitors 
recorded  in  1982.  The  Lake  Tahoe 
project,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  project 
that  provides  not  for  parkland  access, 
rather  for  the  acquisition  of  environ- 
mentally sensitive  tracts.  Purchase  of 
these  lands  will  aid  in  the  protection 
of  this  pristine  national  treasure. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  this  bill,  but 
with  the  serious  reservations  I  have 
stated.  My  only  consolation  is  that 
changes  are  likely  to  be  made  before 
this  bill  goes  to  the  President.  I  hope 
and  ask  that  conferees  will  make  the 
changes  I  seek  to  cure  its  defects.  By 
doing  so.  they  will  earn  the  deep  grati- 
tude of  my  colleague  from  California 
and  me,  and  of  the  millions  of  Califor- 
nians  we  represent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  support  H.R.  3363,  the  fiscal 
year  1984  interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
intend  to  vote  against  its  passage. 
While  I  have  several  objections,  the 
most  important  are  the  failure  of  the 
bill  to  address  two  issues  of  vital  con- 
cern to  Californians,  and  to  millions  of 
non-Californians  who  value  the  scenic 
beauty  California  offers. 

First,  H.R.  3363  fails  to  provide  any 
moneys  in  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area.  Yet  there  is  no  na- 
tional park  in  the  country  in  greater 
need  of  Federal  acquisition  funds.  Au- 
thorized in  1978,  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  NRA  to  date  has  received 
less  than  one-third— or  just  $41  mil- 
lion—of the  total  $155  million  author- 
ized for  land  purchases.  If  this  bill  is 
enacted,  this  will  be  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  that  the  park's  needs  have 
not  been  met.  No  moneys  were  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1983  and  only  $5 
million  was  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  At  the  same  time,  the  park- 
lands  are  under  intense  pressures  for 
development.  Without  Federal  funds 
forthcoming,  local  governments  have 
no  incentive  to  deny  zoning  for  subdi- 
visions in  this  highly  scenic  area  of 
southern  California.  As  a  result,  some 
superb  parklands  have  already  been 
lost. 

The  House  of  Representatives— at 
the  urging  of  30  Members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia   congressional    delegation— ap- 


proved $25  million  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  NRA  in  its  version 
of  H.R.  3363.  This  sum  would  enable 
the  National  Park  Service  to  double 
the  size  of  the  existing  recreation  area 
by  acquiring  top  priority  parcels  of  un- 
developed lands  entirely  from  willing 
sellers.  Plainly  this  is  a  critical  year 
for  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains.  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  conference 
report  on  this  bill  will  include  an  ade- 
quate level  of  funding— as  much  of  the 
$25  million  as  possible— for  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Second,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  also  stripped  out  of 
H.R.  3363  all  language  protecting 
select  portions  of  the  California  coast- 
line from  overzealous  attempts  at  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leasing  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  Congress 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving California's  spectacular  north- 
em  coastline  by  prohibiting  in  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  the  use  of 
funds  to  lease  certain  areas.  This 
year— as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
proposes  to  offer  for  sale  in  February 
1984  the  entire  southern  California 
coast  from  Point  Conception  to  the 
Mexican  border— the  House  has  pro- 
tected certain  close  in,  environmental- 
ly sensitive  areas  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia coast.  The  House  took  this 
action  after  a  full  hearing,  and  with 
the  support  of  23  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation,  both  California  Sen- 
ators and  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  cities,  towns,  and  counties  of  the 
affected  region.  The  House  action  also 
has  the  support  of  the  California 
Coastal  Commission,  the  body  estab- 
lished by  Federal  law  to  manage  the 
development  of  California's  coastal 
zone. 

The  proposed  lease  sale  makes  no 
economic  sense.  It  would  risk  destroy- 
ing far  more  valuable  economic  inter- 
ests to  prospect  for  oil  in  places  where 
energy  resources  estimates  are  low.  It 
makes  no  environmental  sense.  It 
would  threaten  the  air  quality  and  the 
ecology  of  an  especially  vulnerable 
region.  And  it  makes  no  energy  sense. 
It  depresses  the  amount  the  public 
will  receive  for  leasing  public  lands  for 
development  at  a  time  when  the  west 
coast  will  be  glutted  with  an  oversup- 
ply  of  oil  for  the  foreseeable  future,  as 
the  oil  companies  themselves  admit. 

Senator  Wilson  and  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  to  ban  oil  and  gas  leasing  in 
those  close-in  coastal  waters  where  oil 
and  gas  exploration  would  threaten 
recreational  and  commercial  activities, 
commercial  and  sport  fishing,  marine 
life,  air  quality  and  even  the  military 
training  areas  off  San  Diego  County. 
Although  our  bills  differ  slightly,  they 
are  in  agreement  totally  on  the  Cali- 
fornia offshore  areas  which  deserve  to 
be  protected  from  oil  and  gas  leasing. 
Our  bills  do  not  affect  recovery  from 


the  promising  new  oil  finds  off  Point 
Arguello  in  the  southern  Santa  Maria 
Basin. 

Companion  legislation  to  our  bills 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
hearings  have  been  held.  The  lan- 
guage approved  by  the  House  in  H.R. 
3363  would  have  given  Congress  time 
to  examine  this  legislation  and  act 
before  the  next  lease  sale  takes  place. 

However,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  ignored  the  history  of 
this  vital  House  provision,  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress  and  the  com- 
pelling reasons  for  including  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  just  as  it  failed  to  in- 
clude funds  for  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountain  National  Recreation  Area. 
Both  the  California  coastline  and  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  are  precious 
national  assets  which  can  be  fatrily 
wounded  by  this  failure  to  protect 
them.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  urging  the  restoration  to  this  bill  of 
provisions  protecting  these  two  price- 
less areas  of  California. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  in  length  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Sena- 
tor Scoop  Jackson  has  cast  a  mood  of 
gloom  on  the  Senate  as  no  other  event 
has  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

This  is  explained  simply  by  acknowl- 
edging that  Scoop  was  genuinely  re- 
spected and  loved  by  his  colleagues. 

He  was  very  competent  and  consci- 
entious in  the  representation  of  his 
constituents,  and  in  his  relationship 
with  fellow  Senators  he  was  always 
friendly  and  thoughtful. 

I  will  always  consider  it  a  distinct 
privilege  to  have  served  in  the  Senate 
with  him. 

I  admired  him  greatly  and  enjoyed 
being  with  him  very  much.  He  was  so 
unpretentious  and  so  openly  warm  and 
caring  with  everyone  he  encountered. 

He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  talented 
legislator  who  used  his  skill  and  un- 
usual abilities  to  gain  passage  of  some 
of  the  most  important  legislation  of 
our  generation. 

Scoop  Jackson  will  be  remembered 
and  revered  for  a  long,  long  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
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the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriated  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  nsilution  designating 
the  *eek  beginning  September  25.  1983.  as 
■National  Adult  Day  Cr>re  Center  Week.  ' 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLUn)  BIU.  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  12:35  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  118.  An  act  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Consititution: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  criminal  destruction  of  the 
Korean  civilian  airliner. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 

At  12:54  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3391.  An  act  to  improve  worker  train- 
ing under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  6.  1983.  as 
"National  Disabled  Veterans'  Week":  and 

H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1984.  as  National  Agriculture 
Day." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  .lOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  September  19.  1983. 
he  had  presented  to  the  Presidont  of 
the  United  States  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution. 

S.  118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution. 

S.  675.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 

National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 


EC-1750.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Olympic  Commemorative  Coin  Act  of  1982. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1751.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  with- 
draw and  reserve  for  the  Army  certain 
public  lands  in  the  McGregor  Range.  Otero 
County.  N.  Mex..  for  use  as  a  training  and 
weapons  testing  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1752.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  mineral  potential  of  the 
Special  Mining  Management  Zone.  Clear 
Creek.  Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  3391.  An  act  to  improve  worker  train- 
ing under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolutions  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  November  6.  1983.  as 
"National  Disabled  Veterans'  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1984.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  joint   resolution   was 
read   the   first   and  second   times   by 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1744.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  terminate  authorization  for  Lake 
Brownwood  modification  project.  Pecan 
Bayou.  Tex. 

EC- 1745  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  Indian  judgment  funds  award- 
ed to  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1746.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  plan 
for  the  division  and  use  of  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC- 1747.  A  communication  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  two-part  report  enti- 
tled "Legislative  History.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Statehood  Constitutional  Convention" 
and  a  petition  for  the  admission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Union  of  States  a.s 
New  Columbia,  the  51st  State:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1748.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  for  Budget. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
need  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
compensation,  pensions,  and  readjustment 
benefits  for  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1749.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Leg- 
islative and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
certain  properties  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  accordance  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICl.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  recommendation 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  187;  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  856  (Rept.  No.  98-229). 

S.  Res.  189:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  500  (Rept.  No.  98-230). 

S.  Res.  192:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1001  (Rept.  No.  98-231). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

A  report  regarding  section  302(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  .Act  iRept.  No.  98- 
232). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
Bv  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.   1852.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston); 
S.  1853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  exempt  from  duties  equipments  and 
repairs  to  certain  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON; 
S.J.  Res.  164.  A  joint  resolution  to  support 
the  Contadora  peace  process:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS; 
S.J.  Res.  165.  A  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the    constitutional    foundation    for    patent 
and  copyright  laws:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens); 
S.  Res.  223.  A  resolution  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  people  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  Korean  Airlines  tragedy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.   GORTON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Pressler.    Mr.    Trible.    Mr.    Dan- 
forth.   Mr.   Sarbanes.   Mr.   Huodle- 
STON.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Stennis.  and  Mr.  Warner); 
S.  Con.  Res.  67.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  to  transfer 
ownership  or  management  of  any  civil  mete- 
orological  satellite   system    and   associated 
ground   system   equipment   to   the   private 
sector;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  1852.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act    of    1950;    to    the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  authorities  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  which  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  (DPA) 
is  the  foundation  for  our  Nation's  de- 
fense preparedness  capability  both  in 
Wimes  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  This 
Sf  t  provides  the  President  with  the  au- 
thority to  divert  certain  materials  and 
facilities  to  defense  purposes:  reduce 
the  time  required  for  full  mobilization: 
insure  availability  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials,  including  energy:  insure 
productive  capacity  and  supply;  and 
develop  preparedness  programs. 

Hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Banking 
Committee  later  this  week  will  exam- 
ine proposals  put  forward  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  to  establish  price 
supports  for  a  variety  of  defense-relat- 
ed materials.  In  addition  these  hear- 
ings will  consider  elements  of  House 
legislation  which  would  establish  sev- 
eral new  programs  under  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  Fi- 
nally the  committee  will  consider  the 
need  for  any  amendments  to  the  act 
which  may  be  necessary  in  light  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  with  regard 
to  the  legislative  veto. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  has 
been  the  continuing  victim  of  uncer- 
tainty as  the  result  of  a  succession  of 
short-term  extensions  of  its  authori- 
ties. The  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  all  pointed  out  in  forceful 
terms  the  negative  consequences  of  an 
expiration  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  For  this  reason,  I  am  strongly  ad- 
vocating a  5-year  extension  of  the  act 
at  this  time. 


In  addition  to  extending  the  DPA 
for  5  years,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  make  statutory  the  De- 
fense Department's  existing  criteria 
for  the  evaluation  of  project  proposals 
under  title  III  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  reporting  to  our  committee, 
has  praised  DOD  for  developing  these 
criteria  for  DPA  projects,  but  ques- 
tioned whether  they  had  been  strictly 
or  consistently  applied.  The  inclusion 
of  this  provision  will  insure  that  DOD 
conducts  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  a 
proposed  project  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Finally,  in  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Chadha  ca.se 
concerning  the  legislative  veto,  this 
bill  removes  the  legislative  veto  provi- 
sions from  sections  301  and  302  of  the 
act,  replacing  them  with  requirements 
that  the  Congress  approve  proposed 
loans,  or  loan  guarantees  with  an  au- 
thorization bill  or  joint  resolution 
rather  than  disprove  them  with  a  leg- 
islative veto  devise.  Congressional  ap- 
proval would  also  be  required  for  price 
guarantee  proposals  under  section  303, 
which  are  not  currently  subject  to  ade- 
quate congressional  control. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  5-year  exten- 
sion and  these  minor  amendments  to 
the  DPA  can  be  promptly  reported  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and 
that  the  Senate  can  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion well  before  the  September  30 
deadline. 

The  extension  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  will  provide  the  continued 
availability  of  many  of  the  authorities 
necessary  to  continue  improvement  in 
our  Nations  ability  to  mobilize  re- 
sources in  times  of  national  emergency 
and  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  1853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  exempt  from  duties 
equipments  and  repairs  to  certain  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

OVERSEAS  REPAIR  OF  U.S. -FLAG  VESSELS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
league, Senator  Johnston,  legislation 
to  remedy  an  inequity  presently  exist- 
ing for  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Currently,  these  vessels  are  assessed 
a  50-percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the 
cost  of  equipment,  parts  or  materials 
purchased  for,  and  repairs  made  to, 
U.S.-flag  vessels  in  a  foreign  country, 
unless  necessitated  by  emergency.  The 
apparent  purpose  behind  this  duty  is 
to  have  nonemergency  repairs  and 
work  done  in  U.S.  shipyards.  However, 
there  is  a  certain  impracticality  in  ex- 
pecting vessels  regularly  trading  for 
protracted  periods  between  distant 
ports  of  the  world  to  return  to  the 
United  States  solely  for  these  repairs. 
Indeed,    Congress    earlier    recognized 


this  inequity  when  it  chose  to  r^mend 
section  466  of  the  Tariff  AJt  of  1930. 
The  act  was  changed  in  <  .dc;  that 
shrimp  boats  and  other  '.specisi  pur- 
pose" craft  such  as  barges,  oil  dri'ling 
rigs,  and  oceanography  vessels  r.  main- 
ing  away  from  U.S.  ports  for  ':.  or  more 
years  would  be  exempt  from  this  duty. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  broaden  that  exemption  such 
that  U.S.-flag  cargo  and  passenger  ves- 
sels will  be  included.  Thi.s  bill,  S.  1853. 
is  nearly  identical  to  Public  Law  91- 
654  which  exempted  special  purpose 
vessels  rem.aining  away  from  U.S. 
ports  for  2  or  more  years.  Under  our 
bill,  the  statutory  requirement  that  a 
duty  be  levied  on  any  repair  work  done 
in  the  first  6  months  a  vessel  is  away 
from  a  U.S.  port  would  remain  intact. 
Additionally,  the  requirement  that  a 
U.S.-flag  vessel  be  away  from  a  U.S. 
port  for  2  or  more  years  in  order  for 
equipment  and  repairs  to  achieve 
"duty-free"  status  would  not  be 
changed.  Further,  our  bill  includes  a 
proviso  that  does  not  appear  in  cur- 
rent law.  T'lis  ;;roviso  would  forbid 
duty-free  status  tor  repairs  if  a  cargo 
or  passenger  vessel  is  taken  overseas 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  these 
repairs,  regardless  of  ho%-  long  it  may 
thereafter  be  absent  for  whatever 
reason. 

In  my  view,  this  legislation  will  have 
little,  if  any,  im.pact  on  shipyards  in 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
ship  repair  business.  This  is  particular- 
ly ture  since  return  of  the  vessels  to 
the  United  States  would  impose  a  pro- 
hibitive economic  burden  for  out-of- 
service  and  steaming  costs.  Yet.  at  a 
time  when  the  competitive  posture  of 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  under 
severe  constraints,  due  to  the  cost  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  foreign  competi- 
tors and  the  trading  protections  being 
imposed  by  an  increasing  number  of 
our  maritime  partners  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  fleets,  it  is  appropriate 
that  U.S.  merchant  vessels  regularly 
deployed  abroad  for  extended  periods 
be  relieved  of  the  further  cost  disad- 
vantage of  a  duty  on  foreign  equip- 
ment repairs  if  ultimately  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

Our  proposal  is  also  consistent  with 
a  recommendation  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  in  a  1981 
report  to  the  Congress  in  which  he 
noted  that  the  50-percent  duty  on  for- 
eign equipment  and  repairs  inhibits 
subsidized  U.S.-flag  operators  and  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  consider  al- 
ternative U.S.  policies  for  promoting 
the  U.S.  ship  repair  industry  with  the 
objective  of  making  them  more  equita- 
ble to  U.S.-flag  operators. 

Impact  of  the  duties  collected  on  the 
Federal  budget  is  de  minimus.  In  fiscal 
year  1981  duties  on  foreign  ves.sel  re- 
pairs amounted  to  only  S12  million,  or 
about  0.13  percent  of  the  $9.3  billion 
of  customs  duties  collected  that  year. 
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By  contrast,  that  $12  million  repre- 
sented a  substantial  cost  imposition  on 
the  carriers  against  which  the  duties 
were  assessed. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  was  further  amended  in 
1979  to  exempt  all  U.S.-registry  com- 
mercial aircraft  from  applicability  of 
the  duty  in  question,  regardless  of 
period  of  absence  from  the  United 
States,  to  enhance  their  operators" 
international  competitive  position. 
Since  U.S.  commercial  aircraft  have 
the  ability  to  return  to  the  United 
States  quite  rapidly  from  any  point  in 
the  world  at  substantially  less  operat- 
ing and  lost  opportunity  cost  than 
ocean-going  vessels,  the  case  for  also 
exempting  the  relatively  small  number 
of  U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign-to-foreign  service  rather 
than  in  the  U.S.  import  and  export 
trades  is  indeed  compelling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  S.  1853  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1853 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 466(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  <19 
U.S.C.  1466(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■(e)  In  the  case  of  any  vessel  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  that  arrives  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States  two  years  or  more  after  its 
last  departure  from  a  port  in  the  United 
States,  the  duties  imposed  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  fish  nets 
and  netting,  and  (2)  other  equipments,  and 
parts  thereof,  and  repair  parts  and  materi- 
als purchased,  or  repairs  made,  during  the 
first  six  months  after  the  last  departure  of 
such  vessel  from  a  port  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  if  such  vessel  is  designed 
and  used  primarily  for  transporting  passen- 
gers or  property,  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  if  the  vessel  departed  from  the  United 
States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
such  equipments,  parts,  materials,  or  re- 
pairs.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  entries  made  in  connection  with  ar- 
ri%'als  of  vessels  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  any  entry  in  connection 
with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  used  primarily 
for  transporting  passengers  or  property— 

1 1 )  made  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  but  not  liquidated  as  of  January 
1.  1983.  or 

(2)  made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  which  is  the  subject  of  an 
action  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
on  the  date  of  introduction  of  this  Act.  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applies  to 
such  entry. 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tarriff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1514)  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  be  liqui- 
dated or  reliquidated  as  though  such  entry 


had  been  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.« 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Tower  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  correct  an  inequi- 
ty imposed  on  owners  of  U.S.-flagged 
vessels  when  their  vessels  are  overseas 
2  or  more  years.  The  inequity  is  this: 

Under  current  law  (19  U.S.C.  1466) 
there  is  a  50-percent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  repairs  made  overseas  on  a  U.S. 
vessel. 

For  example,  if  a  gulf  coast  compa- 
ny's offshore  supply  vessel  returns  to 
a  U.S.  port  after  8  years  overseas,  the 
company  must  pay  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment a  duty  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
company's  repair  costs  while  it  was 
overseas— an  offshore  supply  vessel 
carries  pipe.  mud.  equipment,  and  so 
forth  to  an  offshore  drilling  rig  or 
platform  and  is  less  than  500  gross 
tons. 

Current  law  (19  U.S.C.  1446(e))  ex- 
empts mobile  drilling  units  and  certain 
special-purpose  vessels,  such  as  a  der- 
rick barge,  from  the  50-percent  duty  if 
the  exempted  vessel  was  overseas  for  2 
or  more  years;  but  if  that  vessel  in- 
curred repairs  within  6  months  of  de- 
parting a  U.S.  port,  then  the  vessels 
owner  is  subject  to  the  50-percent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  those  repairs. 

This  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  amend  19  U.S.C.  1466(e) 
by  extending  its  provisions  to  all  U.S.- 
flag  vessels,  plus  an  additional  limita- 
tion that  the  exemption  would  not 
apply  to  those  vessels,  not  previously 
exempted,  which  left  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
pairs. 

In  other  words,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides that— 

A  U.S.-flag  vessel  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  50-percent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  repairs  made  6  months  after  de- 
parting the  United  States  if: 

First.  The  vessel  was  overseas  for  2 
years  or  more:  and 

Second.  The  vessel,  if  not  previously 
exempted,  did  not  depart  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
pairs. 

The  legislation  would  amend  current 
law  in  the  following  manner,  with 
words  in  brackets  to  be  deleted,  and 
words  in  italic  to  be  added: 

§  1466(a)  The  equipments,  or  any  part 
thereof,  including  boats,  purchased  for.  or 
the  repair  parts  or  materials  to  be  used,  or 
the  expenses  of  repairs  made  in  a  foreign 
country  upon  a  vessel  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
the  foreign  or  coasting  trade,  or  a  vessel  in- 
tended to  be  employed  in  such  trade,  shall, 
on  the  first  arrival  of  such  vessel  in  any  port 
of  the  United  States,  be  liable  to  entry  and 
the  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50 
per  centum  on  the  cost  thereof  in  such  for- 
eign country  .  .  . 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  vessel  (designed  and 
used  primarily  for  purposes  other  than 
transporting  passengers  or  property  in  the 
foreign  or  coasting  trade  which]  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  that  arrives  in  a  port  of 
the  United  States  two  years  or  more  after 


its  last  departure  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States,  the  duties  imposed  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  (1)  fish  nets 
and  netting,  and  (2)  other  equipments  and 
parts  thereof,  and  repair  parts  and  materi- 
als purchased,  or  repairs  made,  during  the 
first  six  months  after  the  last  departure  of 
such  vessel  from  a  port  of  the  United  States. 
Provided.  That  if  such  vessel  is  designed  and 
used  primarily  for  transporting  passengers 
or  property  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  if 
the  vessel  departed  from  the  United  States 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  such  eguip- 
ments.  parts,  materials  or  repairs. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  3330  sets  forth  the 
proposed  effective  date  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 1466(e)  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  entries  made  in  connection  with  ar- 
rivals of  vessels  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  any  entry  in  connection 
with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  used  primarily 
for  transporting  pa.ssengers  of  property— 

( 1 )  made  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  but  not  liquidated  as  of  January 
1.  1983.  or 

(2)  made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  which  is  the  subject  of  an 
action  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
on  the  date  of  introduction  of  this  Act,  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applies  to 
such  entry. 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1514)  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  be  liqui- 
dated or  reliquidated  as  though  such  entry 
had  been  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  reasons  for  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion are  several.  First,  when  a  vessel  is 
overseas  for  2  or  more  years,  it  is  un- 
reasonable, as  well  as  uneconomical, 
for  that  vessel  to  return  to  the  United 
States  for  routine  and  special  repairs. 
Thus,  current  law,  which  is  designed 
to  protect  U.S.  shipyards  and  their 
workers,  is  not  logical  when  applied  to 
a  U.S.  vessel  that  is  overseas  2  or  more 
years  because  such  a  vessel  will  not 
use  a  U.S.  shipyard  for  repairs. 

Also,  when  a  U.S.  vessel  is  overseas 
for  long  periods  of  time,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  vessels  in  the  service  of  the 
offshore  oil  and  gas  industry,  the  over- 
seas U.S.  presence  helps  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy and  lowers  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

Another  reason  is  that  when  a  U.S. 
vessel  is  overseas  many  years,  current 
law  is  very  difficult  to  administer.  Fre- 
quently, it  takes  2  to  3  years  after  a 
vessel  arrives  in  a  U.S.  port  to  deter- 
mine the  50  percent  ad  valorem  duty. 
For  example,  one  U.S.  company  had 
vessels  overseas  in  Indonesian  waters 
for  nearly  10  years.  It  is  thought  that 
tracking  down  the  invoices  of  all  re- 
pairs made  in  Indonesia  in  that  10- 
year  period  will  take  l'/2  to  2'/2  years. 

Finally,  current  law.  exempting  ves- 
sels which  do  not  carry  passengers  or 
property   if   overseas   for   2   or   more 
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years,  has  spawned  numerous  disputes 
and  expensive  litigation.  For  example, 
a  tug  or  a  vessel  used  primarily  as  a 
tug  overseas,  might  be  exempt.  A 
vessel  of  the  same  type  as  a  tug,  but 
used  frequently  to  carry  supplies,  may 
be  liable  for  the  duty.  Obviously,  when 
a  vessel  has  had  a  mixed  use  overseas, 
confusion  and  disputes  arise  when  the 
Treasury  Department  tries  to  adminis- 
ter current  law. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  50-percent 
ad  valorem  duty  on  repairs  on  U.S. 
vessels  overseas  for  more  than  2  years 
serves  no  purpose,  hurts  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, and  is  very  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter. 

The  revenue  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  very  minor.  The  limited  exemp- 
tion provided  would  result  in  a  $2  to  $3 
million  reduction  in  revenues  to  the 
Treasury  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  examined 
this  legislation  carefully.  Because  it  is 
impossible  for  vessels  that  are  overseas 
for  more  than  2  years  to  return  to  the 
United  States  for  needed  repairs,  this 
legislation  will  not  impact  on  U.S. 
shipyards. 

We  seek  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.   164.  A  joint  resolution  to 
support  the  Contadora  peace  process: 
to  the   Committee  on   Foreign   Rela- 
tions. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CONTADORA  PEACE  PROCESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  traveled  to  Latin  America,  ac- 
companied by  Congressman  Esteban 
Torres  of  California,  to  talk  with  the 
leaders  of  the  four  democracies  who 
met  on  Contadora  Island  off  Panama 
last  January  to  chart  a  path  to  peace 
with  the  nations  of  Central  America. 

When  I  left  for  Venezuela.  Colom- 
bia. Panama,  and  Mexico.  I  was  uncer- 
tain about  the  practicality  of  the  Con- 
tadora approach.  After  6  days  of  non- 
stop discussions,  I  returned  to  the 
United  States  both  encouraged  and 
discouraged.  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
great  opportunity  we  have  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  the  Contadora 
process.  I  was  discouraged  by  the  great 
dangers  apparent  in  current  U.S.  poli- 
cies. 

These  dangers  lie  in  an  American 
policy  that  alienates  potential  friends 
in  the  region  by  emphasizing  military 
solutions  when  the  region's  leaders 
know  that  military  force  cannot  cope 
with  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
turmoil  in  Central  America. 

One  Contadora  President  I  met 
seemed  to  speak  for  all  when  he  ad- 
monished America  against  continued 
military  intervention.  He  quoted 
Robert  Kennedy,  who  said,  'In  Viet- 
nam, we  are  gaining  territory  but 
losing  the  spirit  of  the  people."  This 
President  then  implored  me:  "Senator, 


don't  make  the  same  mistake  in  Latin 
America." 

We  in  the  United  States  debate  this 
Vietnam  analogy. 

But  there  is  palpable  fear  on  the 
part  of  our  neighbors  that  their  coun- 
tries are  becoming  an  ideological  bat- 
tleground between  East  and  West— 
that  they.  too.  will  soon  be  "another 
Beirut,  another  Saigon." 

These  leaders  fear  military  interven- 
tion from  any  outside  source,  but  what 
concerns  them  most  is  intervention  by 
the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  Cuba  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other. 

They  are  distressed  by  Cuba's  train- 
ing of  guerrillas  that  are  active  in  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries— by  the 
presence  of  so  many  Cuban  military 
advisers  in  Nicaragua  and  the  increas- 
ing closeness  of  the  Sandinistas  to 
Havana— and  by  Cuban  backing  of  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador. 

They  fear  an  East-West  confronta- 
tion because  of  the  elimination  of 
moderates  and  the  strengthening  of 
Marxists  and  reactionaries  in  the  Sal- 
vador civil  war,  because  of  the  CIA's 
bank-rolling  Somocista  thugs,  because 
of  the  deployment  off  Nicaragua  of 
the  largest  U.S.  fleet  ever  to  sail  Latin 
American  waters,  and  because  of  the 
growing  role  of  the  military  and  the 
diminishing  role  of  civilians  in  Hondu- 
ras. 

These  Contadora  leaders  made  a 
strong  impression  on  me  as  men  who 
fervently  share  our  basis  goals  in  the 
region.  Their  countries  are  closer  to 
the  crisis  than  ours.  It  is  their  freedom 
and  security  that  will  suffer  first 
should  our  policies  fail.  Their  regional 
leadership  will  play  an  essential  role  if 
Central  Americans  are  to  know  any 
peace  and  stability  in  the  years  ahead. 
Any  American  policy  that  ignores 
their  historical  perspective  is  doomed 
to  failure. 

The  Contadora  leaders  hear  Reagan 
administration  assertions  that  the  U.S. 
goal  is  to  thw-art  outside  intervention. 
But  they  see  hypocrisy  in  this  position 
given  the  legacy  of  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention throughout  the  hemisphere, 
the  gunboats  off  Panama  in  1903,  the 
border  incursions  against  Mexico,  and 
the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1914,  the 
occupation  of  Nicaragua  from  1927 
through  1932,  the  CIA-orchestrated 
overthrow  of  the  democratically  elect- 
ed Guatemalan  Government  in  1954, 
the  travesty  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and 
the  destabilization  of  the  Allende  gov- 
ernment in  1973. 

The  Guatemalan  case  is  a  particular- 
ly galling  memory  for  leaders  of  Latin 
American  democracies. 

It  was  a  caricature  of  American 
policy  gone  bad.  a  macabre  tale  of  cor- 
porate interests  working  with  CIA 
operatives  to  orchestrate  the  military 
overthrow  of  a  democratically  elected 
government,  albeit  one  led  by  a  fum- 
bling leftist.  In  the  name  of  anticom- 


munism.  the  United  States  propelled 
to  power  a  series  of  ruthless  military 
dictatorships  in  Latin  America— not 
hesitating  to  fabricate  evidence  of 
communist  military  intervention,  as 
we  did  in  1954  in  Guatemala. 

The  leaders  of  democracies  there 
hear  the  Reagan  administration  de- 
nounce foreign  arms  supply  to  the 
region.  But  they  cite  our  practice  of 
extensive  military  supply  of  anti- 
Arbenz  Guatemalans.  anti-Castro 
Cubans,  and  anti-Sandinista  Nicara- 
guans. 

They  hear  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion lambast  the  Sandinistas  for  delay- 
ing free  elections  and  they  hear  the 
administration's  rhetorical  commit- 
ment to  civilian  rule  an(l  democracy  in 
Central  America.  But  they  notice  ad- 
rr^inistration  silence  in  the  face  of 
rightwing  dictatorships  in  Chile.  Gua- 
temala, and  the  faraway  Philippines. 
They  witness  administration  indiffer- 
ence to  the  continued  systematic 
murder  of  civil. an:i  by  the  Salvadoran 
army.  And  they  ^ee  the  nascent  Hon- 
duran  democracy  daily  shaken  by  the 
growing  influence  yf  White  House  fa- 
vorite General  Alvarez. 

If  U.S.  national  interests  in  Latin 
America  are  ivj  be  secured,  our  policy 
mu.st  be  grounded  in  an  awareness  of 
this  legacy  and  we  must  not  repeat 
past  mistakes.  U.S.  policy  should  re- 
flect the  basic  understanding  that 
most  Contadora  leaders  share  our  pri- 
mary goals  for  the  region:  democracy, 
stability,*  and  economic  development. 

They  oppose  communism.  They 
want  peace.  They  want  the  means  to 
grow  and  to  trade  with  their  neigh- 
bors. 

We  must  do  more  to  help  them 
reach  those  goals.  Rigid  support  for 
rightwing  dictators  and  oligarchical 
rule  does  not  help.  It  merely  sows  the 
seeds  of  violent  revolution.  It  allows 
Moscow  and  Havana  to  become  para- 
sites, feeding  on  the  poverty  and  injus- 
tice that  foster  violent  revolution. 
And.  as  even  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
eventually  learned  in  Guatemala,  dic- 
tatorships are  not  good  for  American 
business.  As  long  as  we  fight  the  inevi- 
table social  change  that  must  take 
place  in  Latin  America,  there  will  be 
instability  and  violence,  and  business 
will  suffer. 

If  we  support  any  government,  no 
matter  how  brutal,  as  long  as  it  is  not 
Marxist,  then  when  the  inevitable 
social  change  occurs,  those  who  bring 
it  about  and  who  come  to  power  as  a 
consequence  will  not  be  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  us  and  our  business. 

In  Mexico.  I  met  an  academic  leader 
who  told  me  the  story  of  why  his  best 
friend  from  his  undergraduate  days 
became  a  revolutionary  in  Guatemila. 
After  graduation,  his  friend  was  aired 
as  an  accountant  for  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  One  day  in  a  company  ledger  he 
found  the  name  of  every  high-ranking 
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government  official  on  the  United 
Fruit  payroll— at  the  same  time  the 
Guatemalan  Government  was  refusing 
land  reform  for  the  people.  His  friend 
put  down  the  ledger  and  picked  up  a 
gun. 

The  U.S.  policy  must  be  on  the  side 
of  needed  change— or  else  our  policy 
will  fail. 

As  John  F.  Kennedy  warned  several 
decades  ago.  'Those  who  make  peace- 
ful revolution  impossible  will  make 
violent  revolution  inevitable." 

U.S.  policy  must  reflect  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  basic  fact  that  nationalism 
is  today  a  far  more  potent  driving 
force  in  Latin  American  nations  than 
capitalism  or  communism.  Parading 
American  military  macho  in  the 
region  may  make  Ronald  Reagan  feel 
good  today.  But  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  our  long-term  interests. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
Nicaragua.  Administration  backing  of 
the  hated  remnants  of  Somoza's  Na- 
tional Guard  daily  consolidates  nation- 
alist support  for  the  Sandinistas.  Ad- 
ministration policy  is  used  to  justify 
the  Sandinistas'  otherwise  unjustifi- 
able military  buildup.  And  it  under- 
mines efforts  of  democratic  opponents 
to  focus  attention  on  the  Sandinistas' 
betrayal  of  pledges  for  a  free  press  and 
free  elections. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua  stands 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  OAS 
charter,  which  prohibits  nations  from 
intervening  in  the  affairs  of  other  sig- 
natories. The  Reagan  administration 
never  took  its  case  to  the  OAS.  If  the 
administration  has  a  case  that  there  is 
a  significant  arms  flow  from  Nicara- 
gua to  El  Salvador,  it  should  make  it 
before  the  OAS.  But  the  available  evi- 
dence suggests  that  this  alleged  arms 
flow  is  an  insignificant  trickle. 

The  Reagan  administration's  reli- 
ance on  military  force  in  Central 
America  could  get  American  troops  si- 
multaneously embroiled  in  hostilities 
on  two  continents.  American  Marines 
are  already  being  shot  at  and  killed  in 
the  civil  war  in  Lebanon.  Unless  hot- 
heads in  the  Pentagon  and  the  White 
House  are  restrained,  more  Americans 
may  soon  be  shot  at  and  killed  in  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 

Contadora  leaders  reject  the  coun- 
terproductive contra  effort.  They  view 
with  skepticism  U.S.  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador, which  they  argue  has  produced 
absolutely  no  progress  in  respect  for 
human  rights.  I  share  their  skepticism 
of  our  Salvadoran  policy. 

For  2  years  Congress  has  granted 
most  of  the  administration's  Salvador- 
an funding  requests.  Over  4  billion  in 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  have  been  sent 
or  are  on  request  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  the  civil  war  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  enor- 
mous infusion  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion? 
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More  than  30.000  civilians  have  been 
killed  in  El  Salvador,  the  majority  of 
them  by  government  security  forces 
and  assassination  squads  armed  with 
American  guns  and  bullets.  We  have 
already  spent  more  than  $140,000  for 
each  of  the  estimated  7.000  armed  Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas. 

Today,  administration  estimates  of 
guerrilla  size  are  drifting  upward  while 
military  strategists  anticipate  that 
fighting  will  intensify  during  the 
coming  dry  season  with  no  end  in 
sight.  If  poverty  and  human  rights  are 
not  adequately  addressed,  there  can  be 
no  military  solution  in  El  Salvador. 
Our  best  chance  for  peace  is  to  work 
through  the  Contadora  process. 

I  came  away  from  my  trip  impressed 
by  what  the  Contadora  countries  have 
already  accomplished. 

They  have  produced  not  only  the 
general  framework  but  also  the  specif- 
ic proposals  that  could  bring  peace  to 
the  region. 

They  seek  an  end  to  foreign  arms 
supply,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  mili- 
tary advisers  and  a  halt  in  the  use  of 
one  nations  territory  for  attacks  on 
neighbors,  secure  free  elections,  and 
regional  economic  development. 

In  the  process,  what  I  see  as  four 
key  U.S.  objectives  have  been  ad- 
vanced. 

Regional  leadership  has  emerged  as 
an  alternative  to  the  U.S.  intervention- 
ism  that  historically  has  set  back  our 
interests  in  Latin  America. 

Traditional  enemies  in  the  region 
are  engaged  in  discussions  seeking  a 
comprehensive  regional  peace. 

Nicaragua's  Sandinista  regime  has 
abandoned  its  opposition  to  multilat- 
eral peace  negotiations  and  now  has 
joined  in  them. 

Fidel  Castro,  according  to  two  senior 
Contadora  nation  diplomats  who 
talked  with  him  in  Havana  recently, 
has  stated  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Contadora  plan  for 
peace. 

All  of  this  of  course  must  be  put  to  a 
hard  test:  Will  actual  steps  toward 
peace  ensue?  Success  depends  on  U.S. 
cooperation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Cubans. 

Yet  despite  the  substantial  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred,  most  Conta- 
dora leaders  feel  their  effort  is  being 
undermined  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

Administration  officials  mouth 
qualified  support  for  the  regional 
peace  effort. 

Yet  President  Reagan  totally  ig- 
nored Contadora  in  his  postsummit 
comments  in  Mexico  last  month,  just 
as  he  ignored  it  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress in  April. 

Contadora  efforts  are  hurt  by  the 
CIA-funded  covert  war  against  the 
Sandinistas. 

Contadora  leaders  point  out  to  me 
that  within  hours  of  Secretary 
Shultz's  meetings  on  peace  prospects 


in  Mexico  City  last  April,  the  U.S.- 
backed  Contras  launched  their  first 
major  attack  against  Nicaragua,  thus 
raising  serious  questions  about  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  the 
peace  process. 

The  Reagan  administration's  "gun- 
boat diplomacy '■  is  also  frustrating 
Latin  American  peace  efforts. 

Contadora  leaders  pointed  out  to  me 
that  within  24  hours  of  the  July  17 
proposal  by  the  Contadora  presidents 
of  a  comprehensive  10-point  peace 
plan,  the  Reagan  administration  un- 
dercut it  by  announcing  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  enormous  U.S.  flotilla,  as 
well  as  plans  to  land  up  to  5,600  U.S. 
troops  in  Honduras  for  military  exer- 

cis6s. 

One  Contadora  president  sarcastical- 
ly told  me  that  when  he  heard  of  this 
American  move: 

I  was  convinced  Castro's  agents  had  infil- 
trated your  State  Department  because  it 
was  so  certain  to  stir  up  anti-American  sen- 
timent and  solidify  support  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Talking  with  the  Contadora  leaders 
made  clear  to  me  some  of  the  risks  in- 
herent in  the  administration's  military 
escalation. 

Will  the  administration  simply  with- 
draw the  U.S.  armada  6  months  hence 
if  the  status  quo  is  unchanged  in  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador? 

What  will  happen  if  American 
troops  maneuvering  in  Honduras  close 
to  the  Nicaraguan  border  encounter 
hostile  fire,  or  if  an  incident  at  sea  off 
the  Nicaraguan  coast  results  in  Ameri- 
can casualties? 

How  can  the  United  States  insist  on 
prompt  Nicaraguan  elections  when  we 
are  sponsoring  a  war  against  them,  led 
by  terrorists  who  just  last  week 
dropped  bombs  on  the  civilian  Mana- 
gua airport? 

How  will  the  CIA  rein  in  these  paid 
gunmen  if  the  Sandinistas  do  speed  up 
their  timetable  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions in  1985? 

The  brewing  financial  crisis  in  the 
region— the  total  Latin  America  inter- 
national debt  is  $300  billion— also 
threatens  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in 
the  region. 

Economic  sacrifices  necessary  to 
service  the  debt  will  increase  existing 
domestic  political  strains  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Costa  Rica  is  everyone's  model  de- 
mocracy in  the  region. 

But  it  has  the  highest  per  capita 
debt  in  the  world— currently  running 
at  92  percent  of  its  GNP. 

War  has  obviously  dimmed  hopes  for 
economic  growth  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua. 

Both  have  a  per  capita  income  of 
less  than  $1,000  per  year. 

And  the  GNP  in  El  Salvador  has  de- 
clined 25  percent  over  the  past  3  years. 
But  a  development  aid  package  for 
these  nations  will  not  succeed  unless. 


like  the  Marshall  plan,  it  is  carried  out 
under  democratic  institutions  after 
the  shooting  has  stopped. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
questions  left  unanswered  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  emphasis  on 
a  military  solution. 

Critics  of  administration  policy  have 
an  obligation  to  spell  out  an  alterna- 
tive course. 

I  believe  we  should  give  the  Conta- 
dora process  our  full  support  and  press 
our  allies  in  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras  to  do  like- 
wise. This  would  improve  the  prospect 
that  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  will  cooper- 
ate. 

There  are  two  specific  steps  we 
should  take  now  to  advance  the  Conta- 
dora program. 

First,  the  United  States  should  recall 
the  huge  fleet  patrolling  off  Nicara- 
guan shores  and  curtail  the  maneuvers 
in  Honduras. 

Second,  the  United  States  should 
terminate  all  funding  for  the  covert 
war  against  Nicaragua. 

There  are  three  parallel,  more  long- 
term  efforts  that  we  should  undertake 
to  secure  U.S.  national  interests  in  the 
region  and  to  fulfill  Contadora  goals: 

One,  the  United  States  should  work 
with  allies  in  OAS,  and  OECD.  and 
with  international  financial  institu- 
tions to  advance  a  package  of  develop- 
ment assistance  and  debt  refinancing 
for  Central  American  nations. 

Two,  the  United  States  should  join 
with  other  nations  in  the  region  to 
press  for  secure,  internationally  super- 
vised elections  in  El  Salvador,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Guatemala.  These  elections 
should  provide  for  unfettered  opposi- 
tion access  to  media  and  physical  secu- 
rity if  they  are  to  be  meaningful. 

Three,  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage the  Contadora  nations  to 
pursue  their  dialog  with  Cuba  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  enter  into  that 
dialog  either  indirectly  through  them, 
or  directly,  if  necessary.  Diplomatic 
recognition  of  Cuba— which  sets  off 
such  a  firestorm  of  political  protest 
whenever  it  is  mentioned  in  our  coun- 
try—is not  the  issue  here. 

Recognition  is  not  at  the  top  of  our 
bilateral  agenda,  nor  of  Cuba's. 

The  issue  is  simply  whether  the 
United  States  can  demonstrate  the  po- 
litical maturity  necessary  to  partici- 
pate in  a  regional  dialog  including 
Cuba.  Every  one  of  the  Contadora 
leaders  I  met  said  that  this  is  essential 
for  long-term  regional  peace. 

Cuban  policy  is  clearly  part  of  the 
problem:  discussions  with  Havana  and 
agreements  involving  Havana  will 
have  to  be  part  of  any  enduring  solu- 
tion—involving for  example  withdraw- 
al of  foreign  military  advisers  and 
halting  foreign  arms  supply.  The  Con- 
tadora process  gives  our  Government  a 
framework  for  pursuing  such  discus- 
sions that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
shun. 


Whether  the  Contadora  process  suc- 
ceeds or  not,  the  Sandinista  movement 
is  in  Nicaragua  to  stay.  But  the  Conta- 
dora process  could  secure  a  halt  to  the 
efforts  the  Reagan  administration  al- 
leges the  Sandinistas  have  undertaken 
to  foment  revolution  elsewhere. 

A  Sandinista  regime  freed  of  a  com- 
pulsion to  rely  on  Havana  and  Moscow 
for  defense  against  invasion  would  not 
be  likely  to  threaten  our  own  security 
nor  our  vital  interests  in  Central 
America. 

It  is  very  much  in  our  interests,  of 
course,  to  promote  democracy,  not  dic- 
tatorship, whenever  possible.  But  let 
us  not  pretend  that  the  Sandinista 
leaders  are  going  to  cooperate  eagerly 
in  ushering  in  a  democratic  and  plural- 
istic society  in  Nicaragua  not  dominat- 
ed by  Marxist-Leninists.  They  are  not. 
Nor  are  the  well-to-do  rulers  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  and  the  generals 
who  are  their  partners  going  to  give 
up  all  their  power  and  prerogatives 
willingly.  They  would  not. 

The  best  hope  of  the  Contadora  ap- 
proach is  that  it  would  lead  to  an  end 
to  the  violence  in  Central  America  and 
promote  progress  on  human  rights, 
economic  development,  and  a  slow  evo- 
lution toward  democracy. 

Do  we  really  have  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  Contadora?  I  think  not.  The 
only  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
Reagan  administration's  pursuit  of  a 
policy  that  inevitably  leads  from  cruel, 
authoritarian  dictatorships  through 
guerrilla  warfare  to  Marxist  regimes. 
This  is  the  same,  dead-end  policy  that 
supported  Batista  in  Cuba  and  pro- 
duced Castro.  It  is  the  same,  fatal 
policy  that  installed  and  backed 
Somoza  in  Nicaragua  and  ended  up 
with  the  Sandinistas.  And  it  is  the 
same  misbegotten  Vietnam  policy  that 
supported  totalitarian  Saigon  and  got 
totalitarian  Hanoi. 

It  is  a  policy  that  supports  the  status 
quo— any  status  quo  no  matter  how 
unjust— so  long  as  it  is  not  Marxist. 

It  is  a  policy  that  forefeits  any  moral 
right  to  leadership  of  the  forces  of  lib- 
erty, justice  and  wise  restraint. 

The  root  causes  of  the  violence  that 
wracks  Central  America  are  clear: 
hunger,  poverty,  and  the  denial  by  the 
obligarchies'  military  strongmen  of 
any  access  for  the  impoverished  and 
the  middle  classes  to  political  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  their  Cuban 
proxies  in  Central  America  have 
preyed  on  these  circumstances. 
But  they  did  not  create  them. 
U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America  has  too 
often  betrayed  the  commitment  of  our 
own  revolution  to  greater  freedom  and 
human  rights.  We  have  used  military 
force  to  quash  agitation  for  change. 
We  have  left  the  militaristic,  totalitar- 
ian Cuban  revolution  as  the  only  alter- 
native model  for  millions  of  oppressed 
peoples  in  the  region,  and  as  their 
only  strong  ally  in  their  struggle. 


One  Contadora  president  gravely  re- 
minded me  that  the  Communists  and 
the  military  rightists  share  but  one 
common  objective:  They  both  want  to 
eliminate  the  political  center,  to  elimi- 
nate any  democratic  alternative  to 
civil  war  and  totalitarian  rule. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  realistic  hope 
of  achieving  our  goals  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica we  must  combat  such  extremism 
while  strengthening  the  centrist  forces 
that  are  committed  to  democratic  plu- 
ralism. 

In  1936  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  warn  Americans  of  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  Adolf  Hitler. 

I  urged  then  that  we  prepare  to 
fight  Hitler's  forces,  which  posed  a 
threat  to  freedom  everywhere. 

Last  month  I  returned  from  Venezu- 
ela, Colombia,  Panama,  and  Mexico, 
and  I  am  urging  now  that  we  muster  a 
different  kind  of  courage— the  courage 
to  turn  away  from  the  counterproduc- 
tive path  of  brute  force,  and  to  sup- 
port the  forces  pushing  for  social 
change  and  democratic  development  in 
Latin  America. 

If  we  had  shown  greater  wisdom  and 
political  maturity  20  years  ago,  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  might  not 
have  led  to  the  loss  of  more  than 
50,000  young  American  lives  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Time  is  running  out  on  the  Reagan 
policy  of  military  brinksmanship  in 
Central  America. 

I  believe  this  policy  is  doomed  to  fail 
and  that  the  Contadora  peace  effort 
offers  the  only  promising  alternative 
to  secure  U.S.  national  interests  in  the 
region. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Walter  Lippmarm 
saw  clearly  the  perils  of  militaristic 
policies  in  Latin  America.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  he 
wrote: 

A  policy  is  bound  to  fail,  which  deliberate- 
ly violates  our  pledges  and  our  principles, 
our  treaties  and  our  laws.  In  the  great  strug- 
gle with  communism,  we  must  find  our 
strength  by  developing  and  applying  our 
own  principles,  not  in  abandoning  them. 

That  in  sum,  is  the  clear  and  present 
challenge  we  all  face. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  and  other 
reasons  today  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  that  expresses 
U.S.  support  for  the  Contadora 
group's  10-point  peace  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  proposed  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  text  of  an  arti- 
cle that  I  wrote  with  Representative 
Esteban  Torres  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  article,  "Ignoring  Conta- 
dora Defeats  Our  Purposes,"  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  August 
26,  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.J.  Res.  164 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  impor- 
tant national  interest  in  encouraging  peace, 
stability  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America;  and 

Whereas  the  escalating  military  conflict 
In  Central  America  threatens  these  Impor- 
tant U.S.  national  interests:  and 

Whereas  four  key  Latin  America  democra- 
cies close  to  the  turmoil  in  Latin  America- 
Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama  and  Venezuela- 
initiated  a  regional  dialogue  in  a  January 
1983  meeting  on  Contadora  Island.  Panama: 
and 

Whereas  leaders  of  these  so-called  ■'Conta- 
dora nations"  have  made  significant  and 
substantial  progress  in  subsequent  discus- 
sions towards  agreement  on  goals  for  a  com- 
prehensive regional  peace:  and 

Whereas  the  Contadora  nations  have  pro- 
posed a  ten-point  peace  plan  for  the  region 
involving  commitments  to: 

(1)  "End  to  all  existing  warlike  situa- 
tions": 

(2>  "Freeze  existing  offensive  weapons": 

(3)  "Agree  to  control  and  reduce  the 
present  inventory  of  armaments,  with  ade- 
quate supervisory  mechanisms": 

(4)  "Prohibit  the  existence  of  foreign  mili- 
tary installations  in  their  territories"; 

(5)  "Give  previous  notice  of  troop  move- 
ments near  a  border": 

(6)  "Carry  out  joint  border  patrols  or 
international  supervision  of  borders  as 
needed": 

(7)  "Form  joint  security  commissions  to 
prevent,  and  If  necessary,  to  settle  border 
incidents": 

(8)  "Establish  internal  control  mecha- 
nisms to  prevent  the  supply  of  arms  from 
the  territory  of  any  country  in  the  area  to 
another  country": 

(9)  "Promote  a  climate  of  detente  and 
trust  in  the  area":  and 

( 10)  "Coordinate  systems  of  direct  commu- 
nications among  the  governments  in  order 
to  prevent  armed  conflicts  and  to  generate 
an  atmosphere  of  reciprocal  political  trust"; 
Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

(1)  That  the  United  Stales  government 
expresses  its  full  support  for  the  objectives 
of  the  Contadora  negotiations  and  its  sup- 
port for  the  ten  points  outlined  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Contadora  nations. 

(2)  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  encourage  all  the  nations  of 
Central  America  to  give  their  full  support  to 
the  Contadora  peace  process. 

(3)  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  ambassadors  from  Colombia, 
Mexico.  Panama  and  Venezuela. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  26, 
1983] 
Ignoring  Contadora  Defeats  Our  Purposes 
•  By  Esteban  Torres  and  Alan  Cranston) 
The  United  States  has  critical  national  in- 
terests at  stake  in  Central  America— funda- 
mentally, the  achievement  of  peace,  stabili- 
ty and  democracy  in  the  region.  This  cannot 
be  achieved  unilaterally,  yet  we  are  increas- 
ingly   becoming    isolated    from    friends    in 
Latin  America  who  share  our  goal. 

Earlier  this  year,  representatives  of 
Mexico.  Colombia.  Venezuela  and  Panama 
met  on  Panama's  Contadora  Island  to  initi- 
ate a  multilateral  peace  process.  We  have 


just  returned  from  meeting  with  key  offi- 
cials in  each  of  these  democracies.  While  we 
are  greatly  impressed  with  the  progress  that 
they  have  achieved,  we  also  are  alarmed  at 
the  negative  effect  that  Reagan  Administra- 
tion actions  have  had  in  systematically  un- 
dermining the  Contadora  Group's  efforts. 

Contadora  has  already  produced  not  only 
the  general  framework  but  also  specific  pro- 
posals that  could  bring  peace  to  the  region. 
The  participants  have  pursued  commit- 
ments to  halt  foreign  arms  supply,  with- 
draw foreign  military  advisers,  secure  free 
elections,  promote  regional  economic  devel- 
opment and  bar  the  use  of  one  nation's  ter- 
ritory for  attacks  on  neighboring  countries. 
In  the  process,  four  key  U.S.  objectives  have 
been  advanced. 

Regional  leadership  has  emerged  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  U.S.  interventionism  that 
historically  has  set  back  our  interests  in 
Latin  America. 

Traditional  enemies  in  the  region  are  co- 
operating to  engage  in  a  dialogue  for  com- 
prehensive regional  peace. 

Nicaragua's  Sandinista  regime  has  em- 
braced the  idea  of  a  multilatera!  peace  nego- 
tiation. 

Fidel  Castro  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
make  compromises  that  would  facilitate 
Cuba's  reentry  into  the  Latin  American 
family  of  nations. 

Despite  these  substantial  developments, 
the  Contadora  process  is  suffering. 

It  is  suffering  from  serious  neglect  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  When  pressed.  Ad- 
ministration officials  pay  lip  service  to  the 
regional  peace  effort.  Yet  President  Reagan 
ignored  Contadora  in  his  post-summit  com- 
ments in  Mexico  this  month,  just  as  he  ig- 
nored it  in  his  address  to  Congress  in  April. 

Contadora  is  suffering  from  U.S.  attempts 
to  pressure  Nicaragua  with  a  show  of  force. 
Just  24  hours  after  the  Contadora  nations' 
presidents  proposed  a  10-point  peace  plan, 
the  Reagan  Administration  announced  the 
deployment  of  the  largest  U.S.  flotilla  ever 
to  sail  Latin  waters,  as  well  as  plans  to  land 
up  to  5.600  U.S.  troops  in  Honduras  for 
"military  exercises."  One  Contadora  presi- 
dent told  us  that  when  he  heard  the  news 
from  Washington,  he  was  convinced  that 
Castro's  agents  had  infiltrated  the  State  De- 
partment, for  the  move  could  only  stir  up 
tremendous  anti-American  sentiment  and 
solidify  support  through  those  whom  it  was 
designed  to  intimidate.  The  Contadora  lead- 
ers, who  share  U.S.  aspirations  for  democra- 
cy in  the  region,  repeatedly  expressed 
dismay  that  the  Reagan  Administration's 
rhetoric  of  peace  is  consistently  contradict- 
ed by  its  military  actions. 

And  Contadora  efforts  are  suffering  from 
the  CIA-funded  "covert  "  war  against  the 
Sandinistas.  This  hapless  venture  is  seen  as 
counterproductive  by  virtually  every  Con- 
tradora  leader.  U.S.  backing  of  the  univer- 
.sally  hated  remnants  of  Anastasio  Somoza's 
National  Guard  justifies  the  Sandinistas' 
otherwise  unjustified  military  buildup,  and 
undermines  efforts  of  democratic  opponents 
to  focus  attention  on  the  Sandinistas'  be- 
trayal of  pledges  for  a  free  press  and  free 
elections. 

The  leadership  of  the  Contadora  nations 
offers  the  best  means  to  achieve  U.S.  goals 
in  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala, 
and  to  secure  the  imperiled  democracies  of 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  The  Contadora 
nations,  which  face  a  far  more  immediate 
threat  than  we  do  if  the  gathering  storm 
erupts,  are  united  in  agreement  that  an  es- 
<;ential  step  is  dialogue  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  While  diplomatically  nec- 


essary, such  a  dialogue  has  been  blocked  for 
reasons  of  domestic  U.S.  politics.  With  the 
Contadora  process,  our  government  has  a 
framework  for  pursuing  discussions  that  wc 
can  no  longer  afford  to  shun. 

The  United  States  must  now  demonstrate 
political  maturity.  We  should  withdraw  our 
naval  flotilla,  stop  CIA  funding  of  the  war 
against  the  Sandinistas:  prepare  to  join 
Contadora  parties  in  a  dialogue  with  Cuba: 
press  for  secure,  internationally  supervised 
elections  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua,  and  advance  a  package  of  devel- 
opment assistance  and  debt  refinancing  for 
Central  American  nations. 

Instead  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
paying  lip  service  to  the  Contadora  peace 
process,  it  should  undertake  these  specific 
steps,  giving  Contadora  the  unequivocal 
support  that  it  must  have  if  long-termed 
U.S.  national  interests  are  to  be  secured. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  bicentennial  anni- 
versary of  the  constitutional  founda- 
tion for  patent  and  copyright  laws;  to 
the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PATENT  AND  COPYRIGHT  LAWS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  anniversa- 
ry of  the  constitutional  foundations  of 
our  patent  and  copyright  laws. 

Mark  Twain  wrote  in  "A  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court:" 

A  country  without  a  patent  office  and 
good  patent  laws  is  just  a  crab  and  can't 
travel  any  way  but  sideways  and  backways. 

And,  although  no  Marylander  cares 
to  bad-mouth  a  crab,  sideways  and 
backways  is  no  way  for  a  country  to 
proceed. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  knew  this 
very  well.  As  worldly,  practical  men, 
they  also  knew  that  the  best  way  to 
move  this  young  Nation  frontways  in  a 
hurry  would  be  by  encouraging  native 
invention.  The  result,  of  course,  was 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution, 
where  they  empowered  Congress  to 
pass  laws  to  preserve  ownership  rights 
in  intellectual  property.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  rights  in  the  minds  of 
the  founders  is  underlined  by  the  fact 
that  this  section  contains  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  word  "right"  in  the  body 
of  the  original  Con.stitution. 

We  have  heard  this  clause  over  and 
over  again,  but  I  would  like  to  cite  in 
the  Record  today  these  34  simple, 
direct  words  that  have  for  almost  two 
centuries  spurred  American  inventive 
genius: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  .science  and  the  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries. 

My  resolution  simply  calls  for  spe- 
cial recognition  of  the  bicentennial  of 
these  words,  in  the  form  of  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities,  and  for  a 
Presidential  proclamation. 

Many  years  ago.  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, the  great  18th  century  moralist, 
philosopher    and    lexicographer,    ob- 


served, with  characteristic  asperity: 
"No  man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote 
except  for  money." 

If  as  thoughtful  and  experienced  a 
man  as  Dr.  Johnson  recognized  the  im- 
portance to  creative  writers  and  schol- 
ars of  the  prospect  of  accumulating  a 
kind  of  property  right  in  their  writings 
as  an  incentive  to  work  and  ambition, 
it  would  underscore  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety which  benefits  from  such  cre- 
ative work. 

Much  has  changed  since  the  draft- 
ing and  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
But  through  it  all,  man's  nature  has 
been  one  of  the  constants,  and  our 
protection  of  intellectual  property  has 
served  the  great  interest  of  society.  I 
think  this  constitutional  wellspring  for 
our  intellectual,  cultural  and  industri- 
al vitality  deserved  special  attention  as 
we  approach  the  bicentennial  year  of 
that  document,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  cel- 
ebrate it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  165 
Whereas  1987  is  the  bicentennial  year  of 
the  United  States  Constitution: 

Whereas  a  clause  in  Article  I,  Section  8  of 
the  Constitution  empowers  Congress  "To 
promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  Au- 
thors and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries;"; 
and 

Whereas  this  clause  is  the  foundation  of 
all  patent  and  copyright  laws  and  is  worthy 
of  special  recognition  during  such  bicenten- 
nial year;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  special  recogni- 
tion be  given  during  1987,  the  bicentennial 
year  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  to 
the  constitutional  foundation  for  patent 
and  copyright  laws,  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion upon  the  enactment  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  such  recognition  through 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  128,  a  bill  entitled  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Retirement  Act  of  1983. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  use  of  energy-conserving  equip- 
ment and  biofuels  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name    of   the   Senator    from    Arizona 


(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  insure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

S.  919 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  919,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1001.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  for  an  addition- 
al 5  fiscal  years. 

S.   1003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1003,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
revise  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
and  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Treat- 
ment and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of 
1978. 

S.   1029 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1029,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  to  include  ap- 
peals to  a  board  of  contract  appeals. 

S.  1069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1069,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through 
rate  increases. 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1163,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  death  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  firefighters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1164,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  benefits  with  respect  to  public 
safety  officers  who  die  of  certain  medi 


cal   conditions  sustained   in   the   per- 
formance of  duty, 

S.   1171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1171,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize and  direct  construction  of  certain 
navigation  projects  of  critical  national 
and  regional  importance,  to  provide 
jobs  during  construction,  to  foster  and 
encourage  economic  revitalization  and 
increased  employment  opportunities 
through  provision  of  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  dependable  inland  water- 
way transportation,  and  to  provide  for 
coordinated  use  and  enhancement  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  system. 

S.   1197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1197,  a  bill  to  admit  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels  to  the  coastwise 
trade. 

S.   1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1448,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  square  dance  as  the  national 
folk  dance  of  the  United  States. 

S.  1566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1566,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  civil 
penalties  for  false  claims  and  state- 
ments made  to  the  United  States,  to 
certain  recipients  of  property,  services, 
or  money  from  the  United  States,  or 
to  parties  to  contracts  with  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  121,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  November  1983  as 
"National  Diabetes  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  6,  1984,  through  May  13,  1984,  as 
"National  Tuberous  Sclerosis  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg).  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  155,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
November  6.  1983,  as  "National  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  Octol)er  17,  1983  through  October 
24.  1983.  as  "National  Adult  Continu- 
ing Education  Week." 

SiaJATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   IKl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  15,  1984  through  April  21, 
1984,  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Tsongas)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  develop  a  plan  outlining 
the  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  social  security  benefit  dispari- 
ty known  as  the  notch  problem. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  183,  a 
resolution  dealing  with  the  prevention 
of  arson. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
201.  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  concerning  the  use  and/ 
or  provision  of  chemical  warfare 
agents  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 67-RELATED  TO  CIVIL 
METEOROLOGICAL  SATEL- 

LITES 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Stennis. 
and  Mr.  Warner)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

S.  Con.  Res  67 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  tra- 
ditionally provided  weather  forecasts  which 
rely  signifirantly  upon  data  gathered  by 
civil  meteorological  satellites; 

Whereas  within  the  United  States  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  principal  user  of 
data  gathered  by  civil  meteorological  satel- 
lites; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  for  providing  forecasts  and 
warnings  regarding  severe  weather  in  order 
to  protect  property  and  public  safety; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  engaged 
for  over  100  years  in  the  free  international 
exchange  of  meteorological  data; 

Whereas  civil  meteorological  satellite  sys- 
tems and  associated  ground-system  equip- 
ment are  essential  components  in  ensuring 
the  national  security  of  the  Nation,  through 
their  use  in  conjunction  with  satellites  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Defense; 

Whereas  transfer  to  the  private  sector  of 
ownership  or  management  of  any  civil  mete- 
orological satellite  system  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  would  likely 
create  a  government-subsidized  monopoly 
and  jeopardize  the  cost-efficiency  and  reli- 
ability of  data  gathered  by  such  system  and 
equipment; 

Whereas  it  is  highly  unlikely  that,  under 
the  current  plan  for  transfer  of  civil  meteor- 
ological satellites,  any  significant  new  com- 
mercial venture  involving  marketing  of 
weather  data  would  develop; 

Whereas  continued  consideration  of  the 
transfer  of  civil  meteorological  .satellite  sys- 
tems only  serves  to  complicate  and  delay 
the  pressing  decision  about  the  future  of 
the  civil  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system; 

Whereas  no  satisfactory  explanations  or 
proposals  have  been  advanced  for  the  trans- 
fer of  ownership  or  management  of  any  civil 
meteorological  satellite  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  to  the  private 
sector:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  fthe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  not  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  transfer  ownership  or 
management  of  any  civil  meteorological  sat- 
ellite system  and  associated  ground  system 
equipment  to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  proposed 
sale  to  the  private  sector  of  the  Gov- 
ernments  civil  meteorological  satellite 
(Metsat)  systems.  I  am  pleased  that 
nine  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  doing  so. 

Last  March,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  transfer  the 
Government's  weather  satellites  and 
the  land  remote  sensing  satellites 
(Landsat)  to  the  private  sector.  The 


transfer  was  justified  on  the  basis  of 
more  cost  efficient  and  broader  deliv- 
ery of  services  to  the  public,  if  the 
services  were  provided  by  the  private 
sector.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  transfer  the 
weather  satellites. 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
the  public,  the  Government,  the  pro- 
spective bidders  for  the  satellite  sys- 
tems, and  for  the  future  of  the  Land- 
sat  system  that  the  administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
alize the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  transfer  of  the  weather  satellites 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time. 

On  July  11,  1983,  I  wrote  Commerce 
Secretary  Baldrige  about  my  strong 
skepticism  as  to  whether  a  compelling 
case  could  be  made  for  the  transfer  of 
the  weather  satellites.  The  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, on  which  I  sit,  reported  lan- 
guage in  the  authorization  bills  for 
NASA  and  NOAA  this  year  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
secure  congressional  approval  prior  to 
the  transfer  of  either  satellite  system. 
The  NASA  authorization  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  July  15,  1983. 

Last  month,  I  chaired  a  hearing  in 
my  home  State  of  Washington  on  the 
Nation's  weather  satellites  and  serv- 
ices, in  which  representatives  of  many 
users  of  weather  information  ex- 
pressed their  views  on  the  Metsat  pro- 
posal. Spokespersons  from  the  agricul- 
tural, marine,  aviation,  and  foresty 
communities  all  raised  reservations 
about  the  ability  of  a  private  operator 
to  provide  the  reliable  weather  infor- 
mation on  which  they  depend. 

As  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, I  do  not  oppose  the  transfer  of 
the  weather  satellites  if  greater  effi- 
ciencies, improved  services,  and  assur- 
ance that  obligations  of  international 
agreements  and  national  defense  can 
be  achieved.  These  issues  have  been 
examined  in  detail  by  the  Department 
and  we  have  followed  the  process 
closely.  We  conclude  that  there  is  not 
a  compelling  case  for  the  transfer.  The 
Government  is  and  will,  very  probably, 
remain  the  overwhelmingly  predomi- 
nant user  of  data  from  the  weather 
satellites;  a  broader  commercial 
market  does  not  seem  a  promising 
prospect. 

There  are,  at  the  same  time,  a 
number  of  reasons  not  to  pursue  the 
transfer  at  this  time. 

Continued  consideration  of  the 
transfer  of  the  weather  satellites 
serves  only  to  complicate  and  delay 
the  pressing  decision  about  the  future 
of  the  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
(Landsat)  system.  Our  present  Landsat 
satellite  will  have  a  much  shorter  life- 
time than  anticipated  and  its  replace- 
ment is  the  last  Landsat  satellite  that 
the  Government  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure. Observational  capability  will 
cease  by  1987  unless  a  follow-on  satel- 


lite is  launched,  an  event  which  is  un- 
likely before  the  end  of  the  decade 
unless  authorized  very  soon.  Current 
Landsats  cost  about  $300  million;  al- 
terative, probably  less  costly,  technol- 
ogies. Government  or  private,  cannot 
be  readied  in  time  unless  decisions  on 
the  future  of  land  remote  sensing  are 
made   soon.   These   decisions   will   be 
longer  in  coming  while  the  weather 
satellites  are  a  candidate  for  transfer. 
It  is  becoming  clearer  that  transfer 
of  the  -veather  satellites  would  require 
very  careful  reconsideration  of  inter- 
national    agreements     which     derive 
from  a  heritage  of  100  years  of  free 
internatioral  exchange  of  data.  Avail- 
ability ol   international  weather  data 
has  important  defense,  as  well  as  civil, 
implications.     Maintenance     of     this 
international  data  availability  may  be 
possible    only    if    the    terms    of    the 
weather    satellite    transfer    are    very 
carefully  drawn  and  accepted  by  other 
parties    io    uur    international    agree- 
ments. Ihe  American  Meteorological 
Society,  among  other  groups,  doubts 
that     such     an     agreement     can     be 
reached. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  long- 
.standing  responsibility  for  providing 
forecasts  and  warnings  critical  to 
public  safety,  forest  and  crops  protec- 
tion, the  fishing  industry,  and  avia- 
tion, among  others.  These  responsibil- 
ities will  remain  with  the  Government 
and  will  depend  in  part  on  weather 
satellite  data. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others,  the 
transfer  of  the  weather  satellites  does 
not  seem  appropriate  at  this  time.  The 
future  of  the  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellites, however,  must  be  addressed 
very  soon,  whether  as  a  private  or  a 
public  responsibility. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  today,  expressing 
Congress'  opposition  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  our  Nation's  weather  satellites. 
This  issue  has  been  of  vital  interest  to 
me  over  the  years.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  cooperation  and  attention 
in  this  matter. 

When  I  introduced  legislation  last 
February  concerning  this  issue,  I  ex- 
pressed grave  concerns  that  the  trans- 
fer would  result  in  a  Government-sub- 
sidized monopoly  benefiting  a  huge 
corporation  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  Among  my  other  con- 
cerns mentioned  then  included  the 
possible  reduction  in  weather  informa- 
tion and  services  now  available  to  the 
American  public,  and  the  scientific  re- 
search community,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
President,  my  concerns  in  these  areas 
remain.  Indeed,  after  further  re- 
search—more studies,  arguments,  and 
debate— I  have  become  even  more  con- 
vinced that  a  transfer  of  our  civil 
remote  sensing  satellites  is  inappropri- 
ate at  this  time. 


It  is  healthy  for  the  Government, 
from  time  to  time,  to  stand  back  and 
assess  its  role  in  supplying  goods  and 
services  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  I 
applaud  the  administration's  efforts  in 
this  area.  Whenever  private  enterprise 
can  responsibly  and  effectively  assume 
control  of  Government  operations,  the 
transfer  should  be  made.  But  the  evi- 
dence against  the  case  for  commercial- 
ization of  these  satellites  is  so  over- 
whelming as  to  justify  ending  this 
review  now. 

We  are  simply  prolonging  the  agony 
and  unnecessarily  causing  great  anxie- 
ty to  those  employees,  users,  and  the 
general  public  who  rely  on  our  present 
satellite  system.  By  virtue  of  our  cur- 
rent state  of  indecision  and  uncertain- 
ty in  the  commercialization  issue,  we 
are  further  muddying  the  waters  for 
the  future  of  the  other  half  of  a  civil 
remote  sensing  program— the  land 
sensing  satellites  (Landsats).  We  have 
to  make  some  tough  decisions  on  the 
Landsat  program  very  soon.  Resolu- 
tion of  the  commercialization  issue  is 
crucial  in  addressing  these  other  very 
important  and  timely  concerns. 

So  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
and  to  act  as  swiftly  as  possible  so  we 
can  address  the  concerns  and  anxiety 
of  the  American  people,  and  get  on 
with  other  important  business  at 
hand.  Thank  you. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  223-RESO- 
LUTION  THANKING  THE  JAPA- 
NESE GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
ASSISTANCE  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  KOREAN  AIRLINES 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
S.  Res.  223 
Whereas  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  both  condemned  the  Soviet  action 
against  Korean  Airlines  flight  007  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  269  lives: 

Whereas  the  Japanese  Government  made 
the  decision  to  release  the  transcript  of  the 
Soviet  pilots  transmissions  to  the  ground 
control  post: 

Whereas  that  transcript  has  provided  a 
basis  for  international  efforts  to  obtain  the 
truth  regarding  this  tragedy; 

Whereas  the  Japanese  Government  has 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  taking 
action  against  Aeroflot; 

Whereas  the  Japanese  Government  has 
facilitated  international  efforts  to  search 
the  seas  in  the  area  near  the  crash  site: 

Whereas  the  Japanese  Diet  has  consid- 
ered and  already  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Soviet  action:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  it  is  the 
.sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

The  United  States  owes  the  Japanese  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  full  and  complete 
cooperation,  which  reflects  the  strong  ties 
between  our  two  peoples  and  governments. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 


President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sending  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  efforts  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government  in  connection  with 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy.  I  hope 
that  the  resolution  will  receive  expedi- 
tious consideration  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate. 

The  United  States-Japan  partner- 
ship is  strong  and  enduring.  On  this 
floor,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  true  that 
criticism  can  be  heard  of  Japan.  Fric- 
tion in  a  relationship  as  close  as  ours  is 
inevitable.  Trade  disputes  and  U.S.  in- 
terest in  the  Japanese  making  a  great- 
er contribution  to  Western  security 
are  two  topics  that  are  often  covered 
in  Senate  speeches  on  United  States- 
Japan  relations. 

But  it  is  my  view  that  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  Japan's  crucial  and 
sometimes  quiet  support  for  its  ally 
and  partner,  the  United  States.  By  co- 
ordinating closely  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  have  once 
again  demonstrated  a  unity  of  outlook 
and  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  all  be 
aware  that  it  was  a  difficult  decision 
for  the  Government  of  Japan  to  re- 
lease the  Japanese  intelligence  tape 
which  recorded  the  Soviet  pilot's  com- 
munication with  the  ground  command 
post.  Though  it  was  reportedly  an  ex- 
trasensitive  tape  with  national  securi- 
ty implications,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment decided  to  release  it  during  the 
televised  session  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  meeting  in  order  to  expose  the 
truth  to  the  world.  It  was  shortly  after 
the  release  of  the  tape  that  the  Soviet 
Union  admitted  shooting  down  KAL 
007. 

That  tape  exposed  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  way  in  which  no  number  of  U.N. 
speeches  could  have.  The  truth 
became  unavoidable,  even  for  a  nation 
as  experienced  in  evasion  and  untruth 
as  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  paid 
a  price  for  its  contribution.  I  under- 
stand from  press  reports  that  Japa- 
nese access  to  Soviet  communications 
has  been  reduced  substantially. 

The  Japanese  Government,  on 
behalf  of  its  people,  has  strongly  de- 
manded from  the  Soviet  Union  a  full 
explanation  and  formal  apology.  Both 
Houses  of  the  Japanese  Parliament, 
the  National  Diet,  have  adopted  reso- 
lutions unanimously  denouncing  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Government  has 
also  decided  to  suspend  Aeroflot 
flights  and  Japan  Airline  flights  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
2  weeks. 

Even  today,  Japanese  and  American 
efforts  are  continuing  with  close  con- 
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sultation  and  coordination  to  search 
the  seas  in  the  area  near  the  crash 
site. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  thanks 
the  Japanese  for  their  contributions. 
Our  gratitude  is  well  deserved  and  I 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  receive 
the  unanimous  approval  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  portion  of  a  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Mike  Mansfield,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  is.  or  will 
shortly  be,  considering  a  resolution  thank- 
ing Japan  for  its  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Korean  airliner  shoot- 
ing down.  I  heartily  agree  with  this  ap- 
proach since  the  Japanese  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  forthcoming. 

The  telegram  is  signed  by  Mike 
Mansfield,  Ambassador  to  Japan  from 
the  United  States.  I  have  excluded  cer- 
tain other  parts  of  the  telegram. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  2  weeks  we  have  seen  Soviet  ex- 
planations concerning  the  Korean  Air 
Lines  tragedy  dismissed  as  misleading 
and  misinformative.  The  unraveling  of 
the  Soviet  fabrications  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Japanese  Government's 
decision  to  release  the  tape  of  the 
Soviet  pilot's  communications  with  his 
ground  control  station.  The  decision 
was  not  without  cost  to  the  Japanese, 
as  releasing  the  tape  notified  the  Sovi- 
ets extent  to  which  their  communica- 
tions were  being  intercepted.  Further, 
Japan's  efforts  in  the  search  for 
wreckage  of  the  aircraft  are  appreciat- 
ed by  all  nations  interested  in  justice. 

I  commend  Senator  Murkowski  for 
submitting  this  resolution  of  gratitude 
and  for  his  efforts  in  further  strength- 
ening the  ties  between  the  peoples  and 
Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

In  light  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  search  for  truth 
behind  the  Korean  Air  Line's  tragedy, 
I  am  honored  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  223 
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APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2141 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

■(  )  Notwithstanding  Section  507(b)(14) 
of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1977  (PL.  95-87),  cross-sec- 
tion maps  or  plans  of  land  to  be  affected  by 


an  application  for  a  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation permit  shall  be  prepared  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  a  qualifed  registered 
professional  engineeer  or  geologist,  or  quali- 
fied registered  professional  land  sur%eyor  in 
any  State  which  authorizes  land  surveyors 
to  prepare  and  certify  such  maps  or  plans." 


HELMS  (AND  EAST)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2142 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
East)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3363)  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  82,  after  line  15,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96-315 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1979  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1982,  and  who 
held  a  valid  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  access 
permit  for  improved  property  owners  at  any 
time  during  the  period  from  July  29.  1976 
through  December  31,  1979': 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  inserting  after  "Lighthouse"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or,  for  anyone  in  continuous  residen- 
cy since  1976,  passing  through  a  point  on 
the  east-west  prolongation  of  the  centerline 
of  Albacore  Street,  Whaleshead  Club  Subdi- 
vision, Currituck  County.  North  Carolina"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Regional  Director  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  shall  grant  restricted  access  to 
noneligible  permanent  fulltime  residents  as 
of  April  1,  1983,  who  can  substantiate  that 
access  is  essential  to  their  maintaining  a 
livelihood  (e.g.,  a  fulltime  employee  in  Nor- 
folk, Virginia).". 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2143 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Pressler)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  H.R.  3363,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  58.  line  21.  delete  "$734,151,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$742,151,000". 


GORTON  (AND  EVANS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2144 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Evans)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  H.R.  3363.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  8.  strike  $28,600,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $30,600,000. 

On  page  16,  line  9,  strike  $149,650,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $151,650,000. 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2145 
THROUGH  2147 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  three 
amendments  to  the  bill  H.R.  3363. 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  9,  strike  the  number 
■$5,064,000"  and  insert  the  following  new 
number  in  lieu  thereof:  "$2,564,000". 

On  page  21,  line  7.  strike  the  italicized 
number  $127,425,000"  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  number  in  lieu  thereof: 
"$129,925,000". 


Amendment  No.  2146 
On  page  14.  line  1  strike  the  word  "Serv- 
ice" and  insert  the  following  new  word  in 
lieu  thereof:  "System". 

Amendment  No.  2147 
On  page  46.  line  10  delete  "$24,787,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "$24,363,000". 

On  page  46.  line  12  delete  "$232,832,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "$233,257,000". 
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PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2148 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  45.  line  11.  strike  out 
"$51,730,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$52,155,000". 

On  page  45,  line  15.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  $14,425,000  shall  be  available  for 
fire  protection.". 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2149 

Mr.  BAUCUS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as 
follows: 

Page  22,  line  24,  before  the  period  insert 
the  following: 

":  Provided  further,  That  $1,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana for  state  reclamation  grants  pursuant 
to  sec.  402(g)(2)  of  Public  Law  95-87  shall  be 
used  for  reclamation  of  the  Colorado  Tail- 
ings site  in  Montana" 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2150 
AND  2151 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  H.R.  3363.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Amendment  2150 
•On  page  58.  line  21.  strike  $734,151,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $734,651,000." 

Amendment  2151 

On  Page  82.  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Funds  available  in  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contracting  for  services  that  require 
the  utilization  of  privately  owned  aircraft 
shall  be  used  only  to  contract  for  aircraft 
that  are  certified  as  airworthy  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration as  standard  category  aircraft 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  contracting  de- 
partment determines  that  such  aircraft  are 
not  reasonably  available  to  conduct  such 
services." 


DANFORTH  (AND  EAGLETON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2152 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eagleton)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  9.  line  5,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof"  ":  Provided  further. 
that  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  no  ap- 
propriation herein  made  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  proc- 
essing or  issuance  of  prospecting  permits  in 
certain  lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  National 
Forest.  Missouri,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately  17,562  acres,  as  generally  depicted 


on  a  map  entitled  "Irish  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  December  1981". 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2153 
Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  10.  line  18.  strike  "$14.050,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$19,585,000". 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2159 
Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  13.  line  18,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  $200,000  shall  be  available  for  a 
cooperative  agreement  for  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  NHS  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  97-329." 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2154 
Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.   Hatfield) 
proposed   an   amendment   to   the   bill 
H.R.  3363,  .supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  4,  insert  before  the  colon 
",  and  of  which  $292,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Warm  Springs  National  Fish  Hatchery" 

BAKER  AND  WARNER 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2155 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wahneri  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  10  line  18,  strike  the  number 
"$19,585,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$19,785,000. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1984 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2156 
Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  14.  line  19,  strike  "$27,355,000" 
and  insert  "$27,555,000"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 
on  page  16,  line  9  .strike  $149,650,000"  and 
insert  "$149,450,000"  in  lieu  thereof. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2160 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1342)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

On  page  24,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

domestic  political  activities  or 
ambassadors 

Sec  122.  (a)  Section  7323  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  an  ambassador  or  minister)" 
after  "Senate". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7324(d)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  its 
relations  with  foreign  powers  or". 


Natural  Resources  on  the  alternative 
funding  plan  for  completing  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Plant 
project  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration on  August  1,  1983,  for  consider- 
ation and  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, September  22,  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510! 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-4431. 


COCHRAN  AND  STENNIS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2157 

Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  16.  line  2,  insert  before  the  period 
the  following: 

:  Provided  further.  That  up  to  |l,000.000, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund,  shall  be  available  until  expended  for 
the  preparation  of  a  feasibility  report  rec- 
ommending measures  necessary  to  provide 
protection  from  the  severe  .sloughing  of 
bluffs  in  Natchez.  Mississippi,  between  the 
north  limits  of  the  National  Cemetary  and 
the  U.S.  Highway  84  bridge,  where  potential 
bluff  sloughing  is  found  imminent  and  his- 
toric properties,  roads,  streets,  utilities  and 
other  improvements  are  threatened,  such 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  utilization  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers 

On  page  14.  line  19,  strike  the  number 
"$27.5^5.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$28,555,000" 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 


EXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2161 
Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Exon)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3363,  supra,  as  follows: 

The  last  sentence  of  amendment  num- 
bered 2111  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Withdrawals  from  the  public  domain  as 
they  pertain  only  to  the  lands  described  in 
this  paragraph  under  Secretarial  Orders  of 
February  11.  1903,  and  July  24,  1917,  for 
purposes  of  the  North  Platte  Project,  are  re- 
voked by  conveyance  of  the  rights,  title,  and 
interests  as  set  forth  in  this  paragraph." 


IMI 


SIMPSON  (AND  WALLOP) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2158 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (and  Mr.  Wallop) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3363.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  line  23,  delete  "$819,260,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$819,360,000  •. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
committee  on  governmental  affairs 
Mr.     ROTH.     Mr.     President,     the 
Senate   Committee   on   Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  mark  up  on  budget 
reconciliation   on  Thursday,   Septem- 
ber 22.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-342  of 
the   Dirksen  Senate  Office   Building. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ms.  Mary  Lewis  at  224-4751. 
committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the   scheduling   of   a   public   hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  banking,  housing,  and  urban 
affairs 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  deemed  to  have  been  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday.  September  19, 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1679,  the 
Honest  Budgeting  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  armed  services 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  September  20,  at  10  a.m., 
to  hold  an  open  session  to  receive  tes- 
timony from  outside  experts  on  orga- 
nization and  decisionmaking  proce- 
dures of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  September  20,  at  3 
p.m..  to  meet  in  executive  session  with 
the  German  Defense  Committee  mem- 
bers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  committee  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  September  20,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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IMI 


NATIONAL  EYE  CARE  PROJECT 
A  SUCCESS 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President. 
Washington  was  one  of  three  States 
that  recently  participated  in  the  suc- 
cessful pilot  phase  of  the  national  eye 
care  project,  a  program  designed  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology to  offer  medical  eye  care  to  all 
citizens  over  age  65. 

The  program  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Washington  State  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology,  and  nearly  all  of 
Washington's  200  ophthalmologists 
volunteered  to  participate. 

Cary  Grant,  Gene  Kelly,  and  James 
Mason  appeared  in  media  announce- 
ments advertising  that  any  person 
over  age  65  could  call  a  toll-free 
number  for  information  about  medical 
eye  care.  If  they  had  no  personal  oph- 
thalmologist, they  were  given  the 
name  of  an  ophthalmologist  in  their 
area  who  had  volunteered  to  provide 
care.  If  the  caller  did  not  have  medi- 
care or  other  health  insurance  and 
was  truly  needy,  the  care  was  provided 
free  of  charge.  I  am  speaking  of  actual 
medical,  and  in  a  few  cases,  surgical 
treatment— not  merely  routine  screen- 
ing—provided at  no  cost  if  the  patient 
had  no  means  to  pay. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  Wash- 
ington, more  than  1,500  seniors  called 
the  toll-free  helpline  during  the  pilot 
8-week  period.  More  than  900  callers 
were  put  in  contact  with  eye  physi- 
cians who  provided  care  for  them.  The 
program  was  equally  successful  in  the 
two  other  pilot  States,  Michigan  and 
West  Virginia.  In  all  three  States,  a 
total  of  more  than  4.100  calls  were  re- 
ceived and  2.375  persons  were  referred 
to  physicians. 

The  American  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology's national  eye  care  project  is 
an  excellent  example  of  private  sector 
dedication.  Most  of  the  equipment  and 
services  were  donated  by  private  firms 
and  individuals.  The  Government  was 
not  involved,  except  in  the  official 
White  House  ceremony  to  launch  the 
program.  President  Reagan  said: 

This  (Project)  is  volunteerism  at  its  finest. 
It  is  the  kind  of  concerned,  neighborly  help 
that  Americans  are  offering  to  each  other 
with  increasing  frequency  and  increasing 
generosity. 

Words  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  national  eye  care  project 
have  come  from  key  administration  of- 
ficials. Chief  of  the  medicare  program. 
HCFA  Administrator  Carolyne  A.  K. 
Davis.  Ph.  D..  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
academy: 

As  you  and  I  well  know  there  are  many  el- 
derly individuals  who  have  very  limited  re- 
sources and  do  not  recognize  the  importance 
of  medical  eye  care  to  protect  their  vision. 
Your  effort  to  reach  these  individuals  is  in 
the  very  finest  tradition  of  American  volun- 
tarism in  caring  for  the  elderly  poor  ...  It 
could  become.  I  hope,  a  model  for  other  pro- 


fessional organizations  who  would  like   to 
offer  their  skills  in  a  very  worthwhile  cause. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr..  M.D.,  said: 

I  commend  you  and  the  membership  for 
the  compassion,  initiative  and  innovation 
that  this  project  signifies.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  of  the  ideals  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation,  Robert  J.  Rubin,  M.D., 
said: 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Academy  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  important  preventive  health 
area. 

There  are  now  plans  to  expand  the 
national  eye  care  project  to  all  50 
States  if  sufficient  private  sector  sup- 
port can  be  obtained.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  academy's  efforts.  Sight  is 
vitally  important  at  any  age.  but  as  a 
person  grows  older,  three  things 
happen  that  have  a  direct  effect  on 
seeing  well. 

First  is  the  deterioration  of  vision 
itself.  Many  diseases  and  disorders  of 
the  eye  are  associated  with  the  aging 
process.  Many  conditions  can  be  cor- 
rected, improved,  or  at  least  arrested 
with  proper  medical  eye  care— but  the 
tragedy  is  that  many  elderly  persons 
are  under  the  impression  that  decreas- 
ing vision  is  an  unavoidable  penalty  of 
growing  old. 

Second,  older  people  have  difficulty 
remaining  within  the  health  care  net- 
work. In  many  instances,  their  person- 
al physicians  have  retired.  The  older 
person  sometimes  has  fewer  close 
friends  or  associates  who  can  assist  in 
putting  him  or  her  back  in  contact 
with  a  practicing  physician.  Mobility  is 
increasingly  difficult.  These  phenom- 
ena are  common  to  all  medical  condi- 
tions, but  are  particularly  acute  for 
medical  eye  care,  where  only  ophthal- 
mologists are  qualified  to  deliver  the 
needed  services. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  lack 
of  resources  to  pay  for  care  a  difficulty 
for  many  elderly.  It  is  a  long  tradition 
in  medicine  to  offer  care  without 
charge  to  the  needy.  Ophthalmol- 
ogists and  other  physicians  have  con- 
tinued this  practice  in  the  several  in- 
stances where  Federal.  State,  or  pri- 
vate health  insurance  does  not  provide 
benefits  to  cover  the  individual.  Esti- 
mates vary,  but  some  studies  indicate 
that  approximately  4  to  5  percent  of 
U.S.  residents  over  age  65  do  not  qual- 
ify for  medicare.  Some  are  not  citi- 
zens, some  did  not  establish  a  long 
enough  employment  history  to  qualify 
for  social  security,  and  some  simply  do 
not  enroll,  for  whatever  reason.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  many  of  these 
people  urgently  need  professional 
medical  eye  care,  lack  the  resources  to 
pay  for  it— and  fail  to  seek  help  be- 
cause of  this  deficiency. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  by 
columnist  H.  Scott  Wilson  explained 
the  national  eye  care  project  and  ap- 
peared    in     the     Grandview.     Wash.. 


Herald  and  other  Washington  newspa- 
pers. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Grandview  (Wash.)  Herald,  May 

12.  1983] 

Vision  Help  Available 

(By  H.  Scott  Wilson) 

Medical  help  is  now  available  for  any 
person  age  65  or  older  who  has  a  medical 
eye  problem,  according  to  Richard  P.  Mills, 
M.D.,  president  of  the  Washington  State 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology. 

Dr.  Mills  said  older  adults  who  have  or 
suspect  having  a  medical  eye  problem  can 
receive  help  by  using  the  toll-free  number 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmolo- 
gy. The  toll-free  number  is  1-800-222- 
EYES.  The  letters  EYES  correspond  to 
the  numbers  3937  on  your  telephone. 

Any  person  65  or  older  who  phones  that 
number  will  receive  helpful  information.  If 
he  is  needy  and  has  no  ophthalmologist  he 
will  be  directed  to  an  ophthalmologist  in 
this  area  who  will  provide,  without  charge, 
the  medical  help  he  needs. 

This  offer,  a  pilot  project,  expires  June  17. 
1983.  The  offer  is  being  made  available  in 
only  three  states— Michigan.  West  Virginia 
and  Washington. 

Personally,  I  have  met  many  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  past  three  years  who  have  bene- 
fited from  eye  surgery  from  a  doctor  in  the 
Yakima  Valley. 

Just  this  morning  I  spoke  to  a  woman,  not 
a  senior  citizen,  who  benefited  from  surgery 
to  remove  cataracts  more  than  13  years  ago. 
Her  vision  is  vital  to  her  occupation.  Regain- 
ing her  sight  was  like  a  miracle.  During  the 
past  three  years  I  have  heard  many  similar 
statements,  usually  by  people  past  65,  some 
up  in  their  eighties. 

People  past  65  who  need  eye  care  by  a 
doctor  should  not  hesitate  to  seek  advice.  It 
won't  cost  a  cent  to  ask.  It  may  save  your 
sight.  Remember,  the  call  is  toll-free.  Just 
dial  I-800-222-EYES. 

EYE  CARE  SAVES  SIGHT 

Nearly  a  million  Americans  past  age  65 
suffer  severe  loss  of  vision,  according  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology.  The 
Academy  says  people  past  65  comprise  half 
of  blind  Americans  although  they  represent 
only  12%  of  the  total  population. 

The  most  prevalent  vision  problems  are: 
glaucoma,  diabetic  eye  diseases,  macular  de- 
generation and  cataracts.  The  Academy  esti- 
mates 30%  of  the  people  past  65  have  cata- 
racts, a  condition  characterized  by  a  cloud- 
ing of  the  lens.  Typically,  cataracts  cannot 
be  seen  from  outside  the  eye  unless  the  dis- 
ease is  extremely  advanced. 

Although  there  are  many  cataracts,  most 
are  caused  by  changes  in  the  chemical  or 
protein  composition  of  the  lens.  Surgery  is 
the  only  effective  treatment  for  cataracts, 
the  Academy  claims.  Cataracts  cannot  be  re- 
duced or  dissolved  by  eye  drops,  ointments, 
special  diets  or  eye  exercises,  the  Academy 
says. 

Cataract  surgery  is  highly  successful,  ac- 
cording to  the  Academy.  They  claim  more 
than  90%  of  patients  regain  useful  vision 
after  surgery.  Often  the  improvement  in 
vision  is  dramatic.  The  patient  feels  a  mira- 
cle has  occurred,  since  sight  has  been  re- 
gained. This  claim  corresponds  with  my 
casual  observation  the  past  three  years. 

Once  the  cloudy,  natural  lens  has  been  re- 
moved, a  substitute  is  required,  either  in  the 
form  of  glasses,  contact  lens  or  an  intraocu- 
lar lens  permanently  implanted  in  the  eye. 


There  are  many  misconceptions  about 
cataracts.  It  is  time  to  "de-bunk"  these  false 
notions.  Cataracts  are  not  related  to  cancer, 
are  not  a  new  growth  of  skin  over  the  eye, 
and  do  not  spread  from  eye  to  eye,  although 
they  can  develop  in  both  eyes  at  the  same 
time.  Further,  cataracts  are  not  caused  by 
overuse  of  the  eyes,  and  using  your  eyes 
does  not  make  a  cataract  worse. 

For  further  information,  phone  the  Na- 
tional Eye  Care  HELPLINE.  Again,  the  toll- 
free  number  is  1-800-222-EYES.* 


THE  PROPER  ROLE  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  debate  about  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  world 
debt  situation  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  consciousness  of  the  Congress 
about  the  role  of  the  IMF.  Mr.  Fred 
Smith,  director  of  Government  affairs 
for  the  Council  for  a  Competitive 
Economy  recently  wrote  an  excellent 
article  regarding  the  proper  role  for 
the  IMF.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
July  26.  1983.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  26. 

19831 
How  THE  IMF  Could  Become  a  Real  S&P 
FOR  International  Debt 
(By  Fred  L.  Smith  Jr.)  ' 
Should  the  U.S.  donate  an  added  $8.4  bil- 
lion to  the  International  Monetary  Fund? 
IMP   opponents,   of   course,   answer   "No." 
They   claim    that    increased    IMF   funding 
only  would  bail  out  the  big  banks.  General- 
ly, however.  IMF  supporters  favor  the  in- 
crease. They  view  the  IMF  as  a  vital  credit- 
rating  agency,  a  political  Standard  &  Poor's 
that    also    lends.    And.    certainly,    accurate 
credit-assessment  is  necessary  if  private  in- 
stitutions—the developing  nations'  primary 
source   of   funds— are   to   continue   foreign 
lending. 

But  the  IMF's  proponents  fail  to  consider 
the  S&P  example  fully.  Why  do  we  need  an 
imitation  S&P?  Why  not  S&P  itself,  or 
some  other  private-sector  concern?  A  close 
examination  of  the  S&P  model  suggests 
that  the  IMF  functions  are  belter  handled 
privately,  and  that  the  IMF's  lending  role 
be  eliminated— not  expanded. 

To  see  this,  let  us  briefly  review  how  the 
IMF  functions.  A  debtor  nation  calls  upon 
the  IMF  when  it  discovers  a  foreign-ex- 
change shortage.  The  IMF  then  sends  a 
"mission"  to  determine  what  steps  the 
nation  should  take  to  regain  economic  well- 
being,  and  those  steps  are  defined  in  a  "con- 
ditionality  "  agreement.  If  the  debtor  nation 
accepts  these  conditions,  it  gets  a  direct 
IMF  loan  and— far  more  important— access 
to  the  world's  private  credit  markets.  The 
IMF  then  monitors  the  debtor  nation's  ad- 
herence to  these  agreed-upon  conditions.  If 
problems  develop— as  they  have  in  recent 
years  with  distressing  frequency— the  IMF 
threatens  to  suspend  loan  payments,  the 
private  sector  follows  suit  and  negotiations 
begin  again. 


'  Mr.  Smith  is  director  of  government  affairs  for 
the  Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy,  a  Wash- 
ington-based business  membership  organization. 


The  main  reason  that  countries  accept 
such  restrictions  or  conditions  is  their  desire 
for  private-sector  loans  that  are  predicated 
on  the  IMF's  credit  approval.  The  IMF's 
direct  lending  role  plays  at  most  a  minor 
part,  because  private  sources  historically 
provide  almost  80%  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able through  IMF  operations.  Private  lend- 
ers accept  the  IMF's  ratings  largely  because 
they  trust  its  accuracy  and  honesty. 

But  this  trust  is  compromised  by  both  the 
IMF's  political  nature  and  its  direct  lending 
role.  The  political  problems  are  obvious. 
Suppose  the  U.S.  government  rated  munici- 
pal bonds.  Democratic  administrations 
would  be  accused  of  favoritism  by  Republi- 
can mayors  and  vice  versa.  In  contrast, 
while  Moody's  and  S&P  receive  occasional 
criticism— no  borrower  likes  his  credit  rating 
lowered— their  overall  reputations  remain 
intact.  The  reasons  for  this  are  clear.  Like 
any  private  concern.  S&P  must  sell  its  prod- 
uct—in this  case,  its  credit  assessments— to 
survive.  In  contrast,  the  IMF  needn't  meet 
any  such  market  test,  and  thus  is  free  to 
play  politics.  Not  surprisingly,  the  IMF  has 
been  accused  of  political  bias  in  its  decisions 
on  loans  to  such  nations  as  South  Africa 
and  Nicaragua. 

The  IMP'S  lending  role  creates  an  equally 
obvious  problem.  Suppose  S&P  had  to  rate 
New  York  City's  bonds  while  it  simulta- 
neously held  them.  S&P  would  have  a 
strong  incentive  to  avoid  any  downgrading 
that  would  reduce  the  value  of  its  own  hold- 
ings. Instead,  it  would  be  tempted  to  "work 
with  "  city  officials  to  arrive  at  a  "sound  eco- 
nomic program  for  gradual  recovery. "  Natu- 
rally, city  officials  would  take  advantage  of 
S&P's  conflict  of  interest  to  argue  against 
any  "severe"  readjustments.  They  would 
argue  for  increased  city  salaries  and  contin- 
ued public  spending.  S&P  thus  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  type  of  political  blackmail  that 
the  IMF  undergoes. 

The  private  market  outperforms  the  IMF 
in  yet  another  way.  Both  Moody's  and  S&P 
provide  far  more  credit  information  than 
the  IMF.  S&P.  for  example,  uses  a  20-tier 
rating  system  (triple- A  to  single-D)  with 
credit  availability  and  interest  rates  varying 
accordingly.  On  contrast,  the  IMF  uses  only 
two  classifications— a  nation  either  is  or 
isn't  meeting  its  agreement.  This  makes  the 
IMF's  enforcement  role  difficult.  Suspend- 
ing loan  payments  seems  too  severe  for 
minor  infractions,  yet  a  series  of  minor  in- 
fractions becomes  significant  over  time.  The 
results  are  bizarre.  Unwise  policies  by  U.S. 
mayors— but  not  Third  World  leaders— are 
immediately  reflected  in  bond  ratings  and 
thus  higher  borrowing  costs.  Cities  are  given 
an  immediate  chance  to  rethink  their  poli- 
cies, while  debtor  nations  don't  receive 
warning  until  their  economies  are  in  crisis. 

The  private  sector  tries  to  avoid  conflicts 
of  interest  and  diffusion  of  effort.  S&P 
leaves  the  business  of  lending  to  others, 
which  leaves  it  free  to  let  the  rating  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  Also.  S&P  elects  not  to 
play  the  paternalistic  role  assumed  by  the 
IMF  and  does  not  dictate  any  "recovery" 
plan.  S&P  doesn't  consider  itself  competent 
to  run  a  sovereign  government,  and  is  well 
aware  that  if  mayors  want  management 
advice,  they  can  hire  professional  consult- 
ants. The  IMF  would  benefit  from  a  similar 
concentration  of  function. 

And  the  S&P  approach  works.  Cities  are 
aware  of  the  basis  of  S&P  ratings  and  deter- 
mine their  policies  accordingly.  Of  course, 
S&P  stands  ready  to  discuss  its  decisions 
and  may  elect  to  revise  them  if  the  city 
modifies  its  policies.  But  S&P  doesn't  dicker 


with  the  city  or  offer  to  relax  its  usual  grad- 
ing terms  in  hopes  of  advancing  the  "bar- 
gaining process."  Only  the  city's  officials 
decide  whether  the  policy  is  worth  the 
higher  borrowing  costs. 

Further.  S&P,  unlike  the  IMF.  judges  re- 
sults, not  merely  intent.  Thus.  S&P  avoids 
the  dilemma  confronting  IMF  when  it  finds 
that  a  debtor's  economic  prospects  have 
been  reduced  by  uncontrollable  events  or  ac- 
tions not  circumscribed  by  the  conditional- 
ity  agreement.  The  changed  economic  pros- 
pects suggest  further  belt-tightening,  but  as 
the  nation  has  lived  up  to  its  agreement,  it 
wouldn't  be  "fair  "  to  penalize  it.  The  S&P 
approach  is  superior.  S&P  provides  informa- 
tion about  the  prospects  for  debt  repay- 
ment—not moral  judgments  about  the  debt- 
or's intent. 

Finally,  the  S&P  model  has  the  attraction 
of  being  self-financing.  The  costs  of  rating 
and  monitoring  a  bond  issue  over  its  lifetime 
are  paid  by  the  concerns  or  governments  is- 
suing the  debt. 

In  brief,  the  market  has  much  to  teach 
the  IMF's  supporters.  In  particular,  the 
market's  separation  of  lending  and  credit-as- 
sessment tasks  argues  against  any  expan- 
sion of  the  IMF's  lending  role.  Such  an  ex- 
pansion merely  would  exacerbate  an  already 
serious  conflict  of  interest.  More  generally, 
S&P  and  its  private-sector  competitors  dem- 
onstrate the  superior  approach  that  the 
IMF  should  seek  to  imitate.  Congress 
should  avoid  any  act  that  moves  us  further 
from  this  ideal.* 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DISASTER 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  agri- 
cultural disaster  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. I  know  many  Members  of  this 
Chamber  know  how  devastating  the 
drought  has  been  in  their  States,  and  I 
hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
aggressively  use  the  powers  he  has 
under  existing  law  to  alleviate  many  of 
the  problems  our  farmers  are  experi- 
encing as  a  result  of  the  drought.  The 
resolution  recently  introduced  by 
many  of  my  colleagues,  including  Sen- 
ator HuDDLESTON.  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  by  me  outlines 
some  of  the  steps  the  Secretary  should 
take  to  deal  with  this  very  serious  situ- 
ation. Of  course,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  things  that  should  be  consid- 
ered and  I  hope  we  will  take  a  hard 
look  at  many  of  these  options  in  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  regions  of  the  country  are 
experiencing  the  worst  drought  in 
many  decades,  and  conditions  are 
worse  than  they  were  in  1980.  the 
most  recent  year  in  which  many  parts 
of  our  Nation  were  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  rainfall. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, crop  conditions  are  dismal.  Many 
soybean  fields  will  not  even  be  har- 
vested, and  in  many,  many  others 
yields  will  be  at  least  50  percent  below 
last  year.  The  most  recent  crop  report 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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estimated  that  the  average  soybean 
yield  in  Arkansas  for  this  year  will  be 
about  18  bushels  per  acre,  a  figure 
which  I  believe  to  be  optimistic  based 
on  the  fields  I  have  seen.  The  rice  crop 
has  been  damaged  by  the  hot.  dry 
weather,  and  the  drought  has  serious- 
ly damaged  the  cotton  crop.  In  addi- 
tion, there  has  been  considerable 
damage  to  pastures,  and  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  have  had  to  make 
many  adjustments  in  an  effort  to  cope 
with  the  drought. 

Mr.  President,  this  most  recent 
drought  comes  on  the  heals  of  3  bad 
years.  In  1980  we  also  had  a  drought 
in  many  areas  of  the  country,  and  in 
1981  and  1982.  2  years  when  harvests 
were  good,  our  farmers  saw  commodity 
prices  drop  to  low  levels.  In  short,  the 
last  4  years  have  been  awful,  and  I 
hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  use  the  many  tools  we  have 
given  him  in  the  farm  bill  to  help 
many  of  these  hardworking  men  and 
women  through  an  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult period.  They  deserve  our  help 
and  assistance  and  I  think  if  the  Sec- 
retary would  use  these  tools  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  We  must  also  con- 
sider other  measures,  and  I  know 
many  members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  will  want  to  discuss 
what  can  be  done.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

The  resolution  calls  for: 

First.  Presidential  disaster  declara- 
tion which  would  make  special  disaster 
assistance  available  and  would  auto- 
matically trigger  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  emergency  disaster 
loan  program; 

Second,  immediate  deployment  of 
special  emergency  teams  in  drought- 
affected  States  to  organize  and  train 
the  temporary  personnel  which  will 
man  the  field  offices  handling  disas- 
ter-relief requests: 

Third,  making  disaster  payments 
available  to  wheat,  feed  grain,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  producers— under  the 
discretionary  authority  provided  in 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981— where  needed  in  severely  affect- 
ed areas: 

Fourth,  under  certain  conditions 
with  respect  to  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton  and  rice,  making  ad- 
vance deficiency  payments  available  to 
producers  of  1984  crops: 

Fifth,  reopening  the  emergency  live- 
stock feed  payment  program  to  aid 
farmers  who  have  lost  crops  that 
would  have  been  used  to  feed  live- 
stock: 

Sixth,  designating  counties  under 
the  FmHA  emergency  disaster  loan 
program  before  harvest  time  to  aid 
small  agriculture-related  businesses  in 
their  planning  for  the  1984  crop  year 
and  to  encourage  lenders  to  extend 
credit: 


Seventh,  returning  the  authority  for 
making  FmHA  county  disaster  desig- 
nations to  the  State  FmHA  director  to 
speed  up  the  process  by  putting  the 
decision  in  the  hands  of  the  authority 
closest  to  the  people  affected: 

Eighth,  accepting  individual  applica- 
tions for  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion natural  disaster  emergency  loans 
bases  on  estimated  losses: 

Ninth,  providing  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  to 
rural  businesses  adversely  affected  by 
the  drought  and  the  payment-in-kind 
program.* 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  STUDIES 
INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  30  years,  the  Intercollegiate  Stud- 
ies Institute  (ISI).  headquartered  in 
Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  has  educated  a  gen- 
eration of  American  leaders  in  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  the  founda- 
tions of  their  national  and  civiliza- 
tional  heritage.  I  want  to  congratulate 
ISI  and  its  president.  Mr.  E.  Victor  Mi- 
lione,  for  this  generation  of  education- 
al work,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  something  about 
the  importance  of  ISI  to  American 
conservatism  and  to  America. 

Thirty  years  ago.  American  conserv- 
atives were,  in  many  respects,  disorga- 
nized and  uncertain  of  their  future.  A 
few  of  them— Frank  Chodorov.  Frank 
Meyer,  and  Richard  Weaver,  among 
others— saw  these  weaknesses  and  at- 
tempted to  correct  it.  Through  their 
work  in  ISI.  they  undertook  the  task 
of  restoring  a  proper  understanding  of 
what  America  is.  where  it  came  from, 
and  where  it  should  go.  Never  a  brain- 
washing exercise.  ISI.  through  its  pub- 
lications, seminars,  and  summer 
schools,  has  encouraged  wide-ranging 
and  often  intense  debate,  interdiscipli- 
nary studies,  and  philosophical  inquiry 
as  the  means  by  which  conservative 
ideas  would  have  consequences. 

Today,  we  see  these  consequences  in 
the  administration  of  Ronald  Reagan, 
in  this  distinguished  body,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  posi- 
tions of  academic  and  business  leader- 
ship throughout  the  country.  I  do  not 
believe  the  political  and  intellectual 
gains  of  conservative  ideas  of  the  last 
few  years  would  have  been  possible  or 
would  have  come  to  pass  without  the 
important  work  of  ISI.  I  am  proud  to 
have  taken  part  in  that  achievement, 
and  I  salute  the  officers  and  staff  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute 
for  working  for  it.  Recently,  I  sent  a 
letter  of  congratulations  to  Vic  Mi- 
lione.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  September  19.  1983. 
Mr.  E.  Victor  Milione. 
President.   Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute. 
Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 
Dear  Vic:  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Studies  Institute. 

Throughout  the  past  generation.  I.S.I,  has 
been  the  major  conservative  intellectual  and 
educational  organization  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  taught  a  generation  of  stu- 
dents the  meaning  of  the  principles  of  the 
rule  of  law.  freedom  of  the  person,  and  the 
life  of  reason.  Your  leadership  of  I.S.I,  in 
particular  has  accounted  for  much  of  its 
success,  in  my  opinion. 

Today,  in  the  Reagan  Administration,  the 
Congress,  in  universities  and  businesses,  and 
in  every  field  of  leadership,  we  see  the  fruits 
of  Richard  Weaver's  precept  that  ideas  have 
consequences.  Many  of  these  consequences  I 
know  are  directly  attributable  to  I.S.I. 

Congratulations  again,  and  may  you  and 
I.S.I,  enjoy  another  thirty  years  of  success. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  East. 
U.S.  Senator.m 
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YOUTH  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVEN- 
TION PROGRAMS  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
recent  reports  have  detailed  the  de- 
cline of  marihuana  use  among  school- 
age  children.  Many  people  have  taken 
this  as  a  sign  of  victory  in  the  battle 
against  substance  abuse.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  fear  this  is  not  true.  Now  more 
than  ever,  students  are  substituting 
more  powerful,  more  pernicious  drugs 
is  place  of  marihuana.  In  the  most  vul- 
nerable group— junior  and  senior  high 
students— cocaine  use  rose  almost  30 
percent  between  1979  and  1982:  LSD 
and  PCP  are  also  regaining  their 
former  popularity.  The  widespread 
nature  of  drug  use  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  now  more  than  one  in  every 
four  teenagers  take  drugs  at  least 
three  times  a  week. 

Drugs  are  readily  available  in  our 
Nation's  schools.  Friends  and  even  rel- 
atives are  often  eager  to  supply 
unwary  children.  Bathrooms,  play- 
grounds, and  even  classrooms  are 
transformed  from  their  original  pur- 
pose into  a  veritable  bargain  basement 
drugstore.  This  kind  of  drugstore  does 
not  sell  magazines  or  shampoo:  it  sells 
grass,  coke,  smack,  or  angel  dust.  The 
combination  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
drugs,  the  power  of  peer  pressure,  and 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  educational 
campaign  in  most  school  systems  have 
made  our  schools  a  haven  for  drug 
dealers  and  their  wares.  The  virtual 
epidemic  of  substance  abuse  among 
our  children  can  be  directly  traced  to 
our  failure  to  produce  the  right  envi- 
ronment in  school. 

However.  I  do  not  mean  to  sound  as 
the  voice  of  doom.  A  number  of  educa- 
tors have  launched  highly  successful 
programs  to  eradicate  the  drug  pres- 
ence in  their  schools.  Instead  of  rely- 
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ing  on  strong  arm  tactics,  they  have 
with  patience  taught  their  students 
the  fallacy  of  drug  abuse.  With  the  de- 
votion of  education  and  parents.  I  am 
sure  more  schools  will  develop  such 
laudable  programs. 

Mr.  President,  one  such  model  pro- 
gram is  presently  achieving  remarka- 
ble success  in  the  Bronx.  I  ask  that  a 
May  31.  1983  New  York  Daily  News  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Pot  Scrubbers  at  PS 
81."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News.  May  31. 
19831 

Pot  Scrubbers  at  PS  81 

(By  Alex  Michelini) 

You  could  call  it  the  cleanest  school  in 
town.  Public  School  81.  at  5550  Riverdale 
Ave.,  Bronx,  is  the  only  school  among  36 
surveyed  by  the  state  Divison  of  Substance 
Abuse  Services  that  continues  to  turn  up 
positive  ratings— that  is.  there  has  been  no 
drug  peddling  observed  in  and  around  the 
school.  What's  PS  Si's  secret  of  success? 

"The  students  are  interested  in  school." 
said  Bernice  Schatz.  principal  of  the  350- 
pupil  school,  who  pointed  out  that  86%  are 
reading  at  or  above  grade  level.  'They  like 
coming  to  school.  And  we  run  the  type  of 
school  where  children  feel  very  free  to  talk 
about  the  problems  they  may  be  having  at 
home." 

'Maybe  that  keeps  you  off  drugs  because 
you  don't  need  something  to  make  you  feel 
high  when  you've  got  a  problem.  I  want 
children  to  feel  that  no  matter  what  both- 
ers them,  it  can  be  discussed  with  us.  Almost 
on  a  daily  basis,  there  are  kids  who  ask  to 
see  me  for  a  few  minutes.  They'll  see  me 
walking  through  the  hallways  and  they'll 
share  something  with  me.  We're  always 
there  ready  to  listen  to  them  whether  it's  a 
scrape  on  the  knee  or  a  divorce  problem." 

Schatz.  who  has  headed  the  school  for  12 
years,  said  the  parents  also  deserve  credit, 
because  they're  "very  tuned  into  the  needs 
of  their  children  and  to  their  problems." 
And  she  pointed  to  an  effective  drug  preven- 
tion program  administered  by  District  10  of- 
ficials in  which  representatives  go  from 
school  to  school  talking  to  fifth  and  sixth- 
graders  about  the  dangers  of  drugs. 

But  while  the  pupils  at  PS  81  are  hooked 
on  education,  all  too  often  it  is  heroin  and 
pills  and  marijuana  that  have  the  attention 
of  youngsters  elsewhere. 

Since  Sept.  17.  1981.  when  members  of  the 
Police  Department's  Street  Enforcement 
Program  launched  Operation  3-Rs,  6,623 
persons  have  been  arrested  at  city  schools— 
424  of  whom  were  students  and  the  rest  out- 
siders. In  the  last  two  months  alone,  arrests 
were  made  at  or  near  275  schools. 

The  Rev.  Terence  Attridge,  director  of  the 
Substance  Abuse  Ministry  for  the  New  York 
Archdiocese,  lives  at  St.  John's  Rectory  in 
the  Bronx  and  has  seen  first-hand  the 
damage  wrought  on  the  young  by  drugs. 
Some  of  the  children  are  as  young  as  8,  he 
said.  Alcohol  and  other  drugs,  he  said,  are 
"equal  opportunity  destroyers."  crossing 
social  and  economic  lines,  affecting  parochi- 
al as  well  as  public  schools. 

In  partnership  with  school  officials  and 
police  in  the  Bronx.  Attridge  is  leading  a 
community  war  against  drugs  as  part  of 
DARE  (Drug,  Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Edu- 
cation). He  has  helped  train  750  persons  as 
substance  abuse  ministers.  They,  in  turn, 
have   involved   more  than  5.000   people   in 


combating  drug  abuse  and  its  causes.  Part  of 
it  involves  a  direct  appeal  to  merchants. 

"We've  gotten  people  to  go  around  to 
stores,  telling  them  not  to  sell  alcohol  to 
minors,  not  to  self  wrapping  paper  (for 
joints)  to  minors."  Attridge  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  30,  19831 

Neighborhoods  Set  Up  Groups  to  BA"rTLE 
Crime 

(By  E.  R.  Shipp) 
In  Greenwich  Village,  some  residents  are 
up  in  arms  about  street  prostitution. 

Exasperated  by  what  they  see  as  the 
Criminal  Court's  lack  of  response  to  the  sit- 
uation, they  have  taken  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  They  record  the  license  num- 
bers of  cars  whose  occupants  patronize  the 
prostitutes,  then  contact  the  registered 
owners  and  threaten  to  expose  them  to 
friends,  families  and  employers. 

In  Brooklyn's  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section, 
as  in  Manhattan's  Chelsea  district  and  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  South  Bronx,  people  are 
outraged  that  illegal  numbers  establish- 
ments are  springing  up  in  residential  en- 
claves. 

In  the  Gramercy  Park  area  of  Manhattan, 
in  Long  Island  City,  Queens,  and  in  the 
Hunt's  Point  section  of  the  Bronx,  residents 
are  also  complaining  about  prostitution. 

In  Manhattan's  Washington  Heights,  el- 
derly residents  are  fighting  to  rid  their 
buildings  and  blocks  of  drug  dealers.  In 
Chelsea,  residents  are  trying  to  reclaim  a 
neighborhood  park  from  the  drug  pushers. 
In  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and  Queens,  people 
are  trying  to  force  the  "smoke  shops"— 
shops  that  sell  paraphernalia  generally  used 
by  drug  dealers  and  users— out  of  business. 
To  many  residents,  the  criminal  justice 
system,  particularly  the  Criminal  Court,  is 
seen  as  a  stumbling  block  to  their  efforts. 

So  throughout  New  York  City,  they  have 
formed  neighborhood  groups  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  legislators,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  judges  to  do  something  about  the  very 
crimes  that  the  Criminal  Court  is  unable  to 
do  much  about:  low-level  drug  use  and  drug 
dealing,  gambling  and  prostitution. 

The  groups  have  begun  petition  and 
letter-writing  campaigns  aimed  at  judges, 
district  attorneys,  police  officials  and  legis- 
lators. They  have  organized  volunteer  pa- 
trols and  block  watchers  to  detect  crimes, 
and  they  have  held  meetings  to  discuss  their 
progress. 

Several  groups  now  have  plans  to  set  up 
court-monitoring  units  that  will  visit  Crimi- 
nal Court,  to  determine  whether  the  judges 
are  doing  their  jobs. 

There  is  some  criticism  of  the  Police  De- 
partment for  failing  to  crack  down  on  the 
most  blatant  criminal  activities.  But  Deputy 
Chief  Emil  A.  Ciccotelli  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Division  said  in  an  interview 
what  the  citizens'  groups  said  they  were 
often  told  by  officials  in  their  precincts: 
"We  don't  have  the  manpower  to  attack  this 
totally  on  a  citywide  basis." 

Chief  Ciccotelli  estimated  that  there  were 
from  500  to  800  smoke  shops  in  the  city  and 
at  least  5.000  illegal  gambling  establish- 
ments. 

Although  the  police  do  not  escape  un- 
scathed, the  brunt  of  the  criticism  is  re- 
served for  the  Criminal  Court,  which  has  a 
branch  in  each  of  the  city's  five  boroughs 
and  handles  several  hundred  thousand  cases 
a  year.  Members  of  several  groups  said  the 
police  often  told  them  that  the  crime  prob- 
lem existed  in  part  because  of  the  judges' 
failure  to  impose  adequate  punishment. 


THEY  HAVE  TO  BE  JAILED 

"There  is  a  lot  to  be  desired  from  the 
courts,"  said  Thomas  L.  Granger.  He,  along 
with  his  neighbors  in  the  Riverside-Edge- 
combe Neighborhood  Association,  is  trying 
to  combat  the  drug  problem  in  upper  Man- 
hattan. 

"Something  greater  than  taking  a  few  dol- 
lars out  of  their  pockets  has  to  be  done."  he 
said.  "They  have  to  be  jailed  and  that's  not 
being  done." 

Mr.  Granger  said  that  in  the  lobby  of  the 
West  157th  Street  building  in  which  he 
lives,  young  men  can  be  seen  transacting 
drug  deals  and  smoking  marijuana.  In  the 
last  five  years,  he  said,  the  problem  has 
grown  worse. 

Mr.  Granger,  who  is  73  years  old,  said  he 
had  been  "fighting  this  kind  of  thing"  since 
1937.  when  he  moved  to  New  York  City.  At 
first,  he  lived  in  the  Bronx,  where  eventual- 
ly, he  said,  "you  would  see  people  growing 
marijuana  and  shooting  up  on  the  streets." 

tired  of  running 

"So  I  ran  to  Bed-Stuy,"  he  said.  "Then  I 
ran  back  to  the  Bronx.  And,  26  years  ago,  I 
ran  here  to  Manhattan.  I've  just  gotten 
tired  of  running,  and  I'm  trying  to  fight  it." 

The  Riverside-Edgecombe  Neighborhood 
Association,  known  as  RENA,  has  been  writ- 
ing to  elected  officials,  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  34th  Precinct  and  gather- 
ing signatures  for  petitions. 

In  Laura  Cruz's  Bronx  neighborhood— the 
Burnside-Morris  Heights  area— "the  prob- 
lem is  drugs."  she  said. 

"According  to  the  police,  they  say  when 
they  close  down  the  storefronts,  they  close 
them  today  and  the  following  day  they  are 
back, "  Mrs.  Cruz  said.  "The  police  blame  it 
on  the  court  system.  I  think  it's  correct,  but 
we  also  need  more  police  in  the  area." 

Mrs.  Cruz  is  an  active  member  of  People 
for  Change,  one  of  several  neighborhood  an- 
ticrime  groups  organized  through  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  Bronx.  She 
and  her  neighbors  have  taken  a  petition 
bearing  2,000  signatures  to  the  police,  de- 
manding more  foot  patrols,  and  have  been 
meeting  with  their  precinct  officials  on  a 
regular  basis. 

LeRoy  F.  Smith,  a  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
resident,  is  one  of  the  founders  of  a  group 
called  the  Bed-Stuy  Coalition  of  Block  Asso- 
ciations. It  came  into  being  last  April  to 
force  an  illegal  numbers  establishment  out 
of  business. 

"To  give  you  an  idea  of  this  particular 
area."  he  said,  "if  Eubie  Blake  was  living,  he 
could  look  right  into  that  numljers  place 
from  his  back  window. " 

PIE-IN-THE-SKY  DREAM 

Numbers  businesses,  Mr.  Smith  naid,  are 
"a  menace." 

•They  are  killing  us  in  our  community," 
he  said.  "They  dont  put  anything  back  into 
the  community  over  all.  They  take  every- 
thing out.  They  are  feeding  some  black 
people  a  pie-in-the-sky  dream  and  that  may 
be  fine  for  a  while  when  you've  got  so  much 
unemployment.  But  they  are  not  doing  the 
community  any  good." 

A  survey  last  April  turned  up  240  numbers 
parlors  in  the  community,  he  said. 

The  coalition  has  held  two  public  meet- 
ings and  has  been  lobbying  elected  officials 
to  do  something  about  this  problem,  as  well 
as  about  smoke  shops. 

One  of  the  most  organized  groups  seems 
to  be  the  Greenwich  Village  group  called 
Villagers  Against  Crime,  which  U  trying  to 
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stamp  out  transvestite  prostitution  in  a  resi- 
dential section  of  the  West  Village. 

They  have  held  community  meetings  with 
legislators  and  law  enforcement  officials  in 
attendance:  have  written  letters  to  all  the 
Manhattan  Criminal  Court  Judges  to  regis- 
ter their  concern  about  their  neighborhood 
and  their  desire  to  have  the  judges  impose 
stiff  penalties,  and  have  monitored  cases 
and  followed  up  by  sending  letters  and  peti- 
tions to  judges  they  thought  were  too  le- 
nient. 

The  fault  in  our  opinion."  said  Harry 
Malakoff.  an  organizer  of  Villagers  Against 
Crime,  lies  with  the  judges.  They  don't  re- 
alize the  impact  this  has  on  the  quality  of 
life.  Both  the  prostitutes  and  the  Johns  are 
from  outside  the  neighborhood.  It's  outsid- 
ers coming  in  to  turn  our  neighborhood  into 
their  bedrooms." 

[Prom  the  E)aily  News.  July  31.  1983) 

Dope  Has  East  Side  on  the  Ropes 

(By  Murray  Weiss,  Patrick  Clark,  and 

Stuart  Marques) 

Those  are  voices  from  "Alphabetland." 
the  heart  of  the  lower  East  Side— an  area 
l)ounded  by  Delancey  and  14th  Sts.  and  Ave- 
nues A  and  D.  and  plagued  by  a  problem. 

Always  a  home  to  poor  immigrants  on 
their  way  up  the  ladder  and  out  to  suburbia. 
the  lower  East  Side  now  is  a  neighborhood 
where  the  major  industry  is  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotics. 

The  crime  rate  is  among  the  highest  in 
the  city.  Twenty  major  drug-pedding  oper- 
ations—each grossing  $30,000  to  $100,000  a 
day— have  turned  its  busiest  corners  into 
open-air  dope  markets  that  supply  heroin 
and  cocaine  to  junkies  and  Wall  Street 
workers  alike. 

Dealers  and  junkies  have  taken  over  aban- 
doned buildings  and  converted  them  to 
hollow  fortresses  faster  than  the  city  can 
seal  or  raze  them.  Law-abiding  citizens  live 
in  constant  fear  or  try  to  make  an  uneasy 
truce  with  drug  merchants  and  junkies. 

Violence  is  everywhere.  Carmen  Rivera. 
15.  was  shot  to  death  July  23  as  she  walked 
past  a  holdup  near  her  home  on  E.  Eighth 
St.  Two  days  later.  Jeanette  Rivera  (no  rela- 
tion), 13.  was  shot  in  the  hand  as  she  walked 
past  two  men  who  were  fighting  over  drugs. 

Heroin  addicts  sprawl  across  sidewalks 
and  stoops,  and  uneducated  young  men  and 
women  earn  up  to  $100  a  day  steering 
buyers  to  dealers  selling  brand-name  drugs 
such  as  "Executive."  "Menudo"  and 
■Toilet." 

Drug  arrests  have  more  than  doubled 
since  the  city  began  a  crackdown  in  the  area 
last  August.  But  few  of  the  junkies  and 
dealers  go  to  jail  for  more  than  90  days,  and 
dozens  wait  to  take  their  places. 

"It  is  the  No.  1  drug-sale  area  in  the 
Northeast."  says  Lt.  David  Lynolt  of  the 
Manhattan  South  narcotics  unit.  "Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  cash  and  narcotics 
change  hands  there.  It"s  wide  open.  They 
get  off  the  subways  in  droves  beginning  at  6 
a.m.;  from  three-piece  suits  to  shorts,  girls 
and  guys.  They  buy  drugs  on  the  street  and 
then  go  to  work.  This  place  never  shuts 
down."" 

Arrests  are  constant  but.  some  say.  almost 
futile.  Police  made  6.441  drug  arrests  in  the 
area  from  July  1.  1982.  to  May  31.  1983. 

The  40-member  Manhattan  South  narcot- 
ics unit  made  797  drug  arrests  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1983.  compared  with  328  in 
the  same  period  last  year.  Precinct  street 
enforcement  teams  in  the  area  made  1.766 

arrests  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
compared  with  827  for  the  first  half  of  1982. 


A  city  study  of  594  drug  arrests  in  the 
area  last  August  shows  that,  of  the  452  com- 
pleted cases,  only  103  people  were  given  jail 
terms.  Only  27  were  jailed  for  more  than  90 
days. 

"Most  crimes  here  are  drug-related."  says 
Capt.  Raymond  Abruzzi.  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  E.  Fifth  St.  station  Narcotics  is 
the  No.  1  problem  in  my  command,  and 
from  narcotics  come  most  other  problems." 

The  hotbeds  of  activity  are  the  corners  of 
Eldridge  and  Rivington  Sts..  Second  St.  and 
Avenue  B.  and  Rivington  and  Essex  Sts.  On 
busy  days,  dozens  of  people  line  up  four  and 
five  abreast  waiting  to  make  a  buy. 

Dealers  operate  out  of  abandoned  build- 
ings honeycombed  with  escape  tunnels  and 
getaway  routes.  Buyers  sell  their  wares— ai 
profits  of  1.000%  or  more— from  behind 
locked  steel  doors  or  walls  with  one  or  two 
bricks  missing.  The  money  goes  through  a 
peephole  or  missing  brick,  and  the  dope 
comes  out  the  same  way. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  dealers  out,  the  city 
has  sealed  121  abandoned  buildings  and 
razed  65  others  in  the  area  since  last 
August.  But  police  say  the  dealers  just  hop- 
scotch from  building  to  building— generally 
one  step  ahead  of  them. 

"The  profits  are  incredible,  thats  why 
this  exists."  says  Capt.  John  Healy  of  the 
Manhattan  South  narcotics  unit.  They  run 
it  like  a  business— very  professional.  But 
look  what  it  does  to  the  neighborhood.  It 
brings  noise,  attracts  undesirables  and  de- 
stroys the  quality  of  life."" 

Its  like  the  Wild  West  here."  says  Luis 
Nieves.  35.  director  of  the  community-based 
Lower  East  Side  Coalition.  "The  police 
make  arrests,  but  it"s  mostly  street  junkies. 
The  numbers  look  impressive,  but  they 
dont  get  the  big  guys.  But  it's  not  hopeless. 
If  the  city  would  provide  more  money  for 
homesteading.  we  could  do  more." 

Graham  Hodges  has  lived  on  E.  Third  St. 
since  1975.  and  he  says  things  are  as  bad  as 
ever.  "I  don"t  sit  outside  anymore.  The  junk- 
ies are  dying  on  their  feet  in  front  of  you. 
We're  being  forced  to  live  amidst  something 
terrible.  It's  evil  .  .  .  The  dealers  are  always 
armed.  They  could  start  shooting  anytime. 
The  potential  for  injury  or  death  is  always 
there.  It's  deeply  depressing." 

Capt.  Healy  sits  in  his  office,  shuffles 
some  papers  and  says  he  thinks  the  city  is 
making  headway  in  cleaning  up  the  drug  op- 
erations. But  he  is  a  realist.  "Sometimes  I 
feel  like  I'm  shoveling  sand  against  the 
tide.  "• 


been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  several  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Seniors  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423. 

The  material  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  September  12,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-01909/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  83-52. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Pakistan  for 
major  defense  articles  and  services  in  excess 
of  $14  million.  Since  most  of  the  essential 
elements  of  this  proposed  sale  are  to  remain 
classified,  we  will  not  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon. 

Acting  Director. 


Transmittal  No.  83-52 

Notice  of  Proposed  Inssuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser;  Pakistan, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Major  defense  equipment' (Deleted] 

Other [Deleted] 

Total [Deleted] 

'  As  definded  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: [Deleted.] 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (ABD). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid: 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  seplirate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
September  12.  1983. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  thut  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point    the    notifications    which    have 


Policy  Justification 

[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

(U)  This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes  by  en- 
abling Pakistan  to  increase  its  capability  to 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense. 
Pakistan  plays  an  increasingly  greater  role 
as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
region.  It  is  strategically  important  in  the 
defense  of  sea  lines  of  communication  in  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  approaches  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

(U)  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Pakistan  beginning  in  March 
1986  approximately  as  follows:  nine  persons 
for  six  months  and  two  persons  for  one 
year. 

(U)  There  will  be  no  impact  on  U.S.  de- 
fense readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  12,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-02861/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-53  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereof. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $145  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclas- 
sified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon 
Acting  Director. 


The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Warren.  Michi- 
gan. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Egypt. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Transmittal  No.  83-53 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 

Export  Control  Act 
(1)  Prospective  purchaser:  Egypt, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment ' $112 

Other 33 

Total 145 

•  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Ninety-four  M60A3  tanks  with  tank 
thermal  sights,  machine  guns,  smoke  gre- 
nade launchers,  concurrent  spare  parts,  re- 
lated communications  equipment,  special 
tools,  test  equipment,  major  assemblies  sup- 
porting these  vehicles,  and  ancillary  support 
items. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UEV). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
September  12,  1983. 

Policy  Justification 
EGYPT— tanks 

The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  94  M60A3  tanks  with  tank 
thermal  sights,  machine  guns,  smoke  gre- 
nade launchers,  concurrent  spare  parts,  re- 
lated communications  equipment,  special 
tools,  test  equipment,  major  assemblies  sup- 
porting these  vehicles,  and  ancillary  support 
items  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $145  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  sup- 
port Egypt  which  is  an  importsuit  force  for 
modernization  in  the  region. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  will  use  these 
tanks  to  equip  an  additional  armored  bri- 
gade. This  continues  the  ongoing  program 
of  replacing  aging  Soviet  equipment  with 
modem  U.S.  equipment. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C,  September  13,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-02522/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing  herewith   Transmittal   No.   83-55.  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Korea  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$71  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  83-55 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Korea, 
(ii)  Total  Estiamted  Value: 

Milliom 

Major  defense  equipment ' $0 

Other 71 

Total 71 

'  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement,  requisition  case  (FMSO  II). 
for  follow-on  spares  and  supplies  to  support 
aircraft  and  other  systems  and  subsystems 
of  U.S.  origin. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force 
(KBR). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1983. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  congress: 
September  13,  1983. 

Policy  Justification 

KOREA— aircraft  SPARE  PARTS 

The  Government  of  Korea  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  cooperative  logistics 
supply  support  arrangement,  requisition 
case  (FMSO  II).  for  follow-on  spares  and 
supplies  to  support  aircraft  and  other  sys- 
tems and  subsystems  of  U.S.  origin  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $71  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  force  for  political 
stability  and  economic  progress  in  Eastern 
Asia.  This  sale  will  help  to  ensure  that  air- 
craft previously  obtained  by  Korea  from  the 
U.S.  are  maintained  in  a  mission-ready 
status  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

This  cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement  is  necessary  to  ensure  an  unin- 


terrupted flow  of  spare  parts  to  support  the 
C-123K.  F-4D/E.  P-5A/B/E/F.  T-33.  and 
A/T-37  aircraft,  and  other  systems  and  sub- 
systems of  U.S.  origin.  The  Korean  Air 
Force  will  have  no  difficulty  in  absorbing 
the  articles. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  items  and  services 
will  be  from  the  many  contractors  providing 
similar  items  and  services  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Korea. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  DC.  September  13,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-02705/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chariman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-56  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $40  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  83-56 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section   36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Egypt 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Milliom 

Major  defense  equipment ' $25 

Other ^ 

Total 40 

'  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  16  RGM-84D  Harpoon 
missiles,  two  Harpoon  missiles  with  training 
warheads,  test  and  maintenance  equipment, 
spare  parts,  and  weapon  station  design  and 
construction. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (AAG). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(Vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  conUined  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1983. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
September  13,  1983. 

Policy  Justification 
egypt— harpoon  missiles 
The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  16  RGM-84D 
Harpoon  missiles,  two  Harpoon  missiles 
with  training  warheads,  test  and  mainte- 
nance equipment,  spare  parts,  and  weapwn 
station  design  and  construction  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $40  million. 
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This  proposed  sale  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity and  objectives  by  helping  to  increase 
the  security  of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  intends  to 
equip  two  "Descubierta"  class  corvettes 
being  provided  by  Spain  with  the  Harpoon 
missiles,  which  will  be  a  significant  factor  in 
the  defensive  capabilities  of  these  corvettes. 
Based  upon  its  ability  to  assimilate  the  ad- 
vanced technology  of  other  weapons  sys- 
tems currently  being  delivered.  Egypt 
should  be  able  to  atisorb  this  weapons 
system. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  McDonnell 
Douglas  Astronautics  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Egypt. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  September  14.  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-02960/83ct. 
Hon.  Charl£s  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing  herewith   Transmittal   No.   83-58.   con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $33  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  83-58 
Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  F^ospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MilUons 

Major  defense  equipment ' $25 

Other 8 

Total 33 

'As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Forty-two  155mm  M198  towed  howit- 
zers with  required  support  equipment  and 
spare  parts. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VFM). 

<v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1983. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
September  14.  1983. 

Policy  Justification 
saudi  arabia— ml 98  howitzer 
The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  42  M198  155mm 
towed  howitzers  with  support  equipment 
and  spare  parts  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33 
million. 


This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  the  country  through 
modernization  of  the  Saudi  Armed  Forces. 

The  purchase  of  the  M198  howitzer  by  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Land  Forces  'SALF)  will 
permit  improvement  of  current  ground 
force  artillery  support  by  replacing  aging 
M114  155mm  towed  howitzers  with  a 
modern  artillery  piece  with  an  extended 
range.  This  improvement  is  required  as  part 
of  the  ongoing  military  modernization  plan 
to  build  a  ground  force  capable  of  deterring 
external  attacks.  Acquisition  of  this  equip- 
ment by  the  SALF  will  not  introduce  a  new 
military  capability  into  the  region. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  principal  work  will  be  done  at  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  in  Rock  Island.  Illinois. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  approximately  10  addi- 
tional U.S.  military  personnel  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  18  months. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  September  14,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-03098/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  w-e  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-51  under  sepa- 
rate cover  the  classified  annex  thereto.  This 
Transmittal    concerns   the    Department    of 
the    Navy's    proposed    Letter   of    Offer   to 
Spain  for  defense  article  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $64  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Licon, 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  83-51 
Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Spain, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment ' $11 

Other 53 

Total 64 

'  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Four  P-3A  aircraft  with  modifications 
and  rework;  the  modification  and  rework  of 
two  Spanish  Air  Force  P-3A  aircraft:  and 
complete  logistics  support  to  include  spares, 
repair  parts,  support  equipment,  training. 
and  contractor  engineering  technical  serv- 
ices. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (SCF). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 


(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
September  14.  1983. 

Policy  Justification 

SPAIN— P-3A  aircraft,  MODIFICATIONS, 
REWORK,  AND  SUPPORT 

The  Government  of  Spain  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  four  P-3A  aircraft  with 
modifications  and  rework:  the  modification 
and  rework  of  two  Spanish  Air  Force  P-3A 
aircraft;  and  complete  logistics  support  to 
include  spares,  repair  parts,  support  equip- 
ment, training,  and  contractor  engineering 
technical  services  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$64  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Spain;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Spanish  Air  Force  has  been  operating 
outdated  P-3A  aircraft  in  a  maritime  patrol 
capacity  since  the  mid-1970's.  While  they 
would  like  to  replace  them  with  new  produc- 
tion aircraft,  budget  constraints  dictate  that 
they  replace  those  that  they  now  lease  from 
the  U.S.  (four  aircraft)  with  aircraft  that 
are  of  the  same  approximate  age  as  those 
they  own  (two  aircraft).  Using  this  ap- 
proach and  modifying  all  six  aircraft  with 
identical  capabilities  will  enable  the  Spanish 
Air  Force  to  keep  pace  with  U.S.  forces  in 
equipment  commonality  and  continue  to 
carry  out  its  mission  of  surface/subsurface 
surveillance  in  the  IBERLANT/Mediterra- 
nean  area. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractors  associ- 
ated with  this  sale.  All  of  the  rework  and  in- 
stallation of  modifications  are  planned  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Fa- 
cility. Alameda.  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  to  Spain;  however, 
three  U.S.  contractor  representatives  will  be 
required  in  Spain  for  one  year. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  OR- 
DINATION OF  BISHOP  JOHN  J. 
DOUGHERTY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday.  September  24,  1983, 
friends  and  admirers  of  Bishop  John 
J.  Dougherty  will  be  joining  him  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination.  A  concelebrated  Mass  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception  and  dinner  will 
be  among  the  highlights  of  the  day. 

Bishop  Dougherty  is  a  popular  and 
beloved  figure  in  the  church  and  edu- 
cation and  broadcasting  circles.  He  is  a 
true  son  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  born 
in  Jersey  City  and  has  made  a  distin- 
guished career  almost  exclusively  in 
his  home  State.  He  was  a  college  stu- 
dent at  Seton  Hall,  later  returning  to 
teach  and  become  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  has  also  taught  at  Immacu- 
late Conception  Seminary  in  Darling- 
ton,  N.J.   During   his  career   he   has 


studied  in  Rome,  earned  a  law  degree 
from  Rutgers  University,  and  been  in- 
volved in  both  radio  and  television 
broadcasting.  After  his  service  as 
president  of  Seton  Hall,  he  served  for 
a  number  of  years  as  pastor  of  St. 
Rosa  of  Lima  Church  in  Short  Hills. 
In  1963,  30  years  after  he  was  ordained 
as  a  priest,  Father  Dougherty  became 
a  bishop. 

Currently  Bishop  Dougherty  is  a 
scholar  in  residence  at  Seton  Hall 
where  is  is  continuing  his  longtime  in- 
terest in  Bibical  studies. 

The  celebration  of  Bishop  Dougher- 
ty's ordination  anniversary  is  indeed  a 
happy  occasion.  He  has  served  his 
church  and  his  State  with  honor  and 
distinction.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
his  many  friends  in  recognizing  the 
bishop's  service.  May  there  be  many 
more  such  celebrations  in  the  years  to 
come.* 


MARKETING  ORDERS  FOR 
FRUIT  AND  TREE  NUTS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  attempt  to 
correct  for  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
misconceptions  that  have  surrounded 
the  recent  discussion  of  changes  in 
marketing  orders  for  fruit  and  tree 
nuts.  I  also  want  to  reemphasize  my 
support  for  the  marketing  order  con- 
cept and  underline  the  crucial  role 
that  marketing  orders  play  in  stabiliz- 
ing farm  income  while  insuring  a 
steady  supply  of  quality  food  products 
for  consumers.  These  two  goals  are  ac- 
complished with  minimal  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  along  with  guarantees 
that  we  have  a  strong  domestic  citrus 
and  nut  industry. 

Federal  marketing  orders  direct  the 
quality  and  distribution  of  over  half  of 
the  fruit  and  tree  nuts  and  about  15 
percent  of  all  the  vegetables  produced 
in  the  U.S.  marketing  orders  impose 
important  quality  standards  on  fruits 
and  nuts,  and  insure  an  even  flow  of 
good  quality  products  to  the  market- 
place. In  addition,  product  image  and 
consumer  demand  are  greatly  en- 
hanced. Ultimately,  consumers  benefit 
from  increased  quaMty,  as  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  forced  to  adhere  to  the 
same  standards  as  domestic  producers. 

Like  other  farm  programs,  market- 
ing orders  are  designed  to  bring  stabil- 
ity to  sectors  of  our  farm  industry 
which  are  inherently  unstable.  Al- 
though I  strongly  support  our  return 
to  market  systems  which  work  effi- 
ciently with  as  little  Government 
intervention  as  possible,  several  fac- 
tors make  it  necessary  for  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  many  aspects  of 
our  agricultural  industry,  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  have  a  strong  domestic 
supply  of  food.  Agriculture  production 
is  highly  dependent  on  the  unpredict- 
able forces  of  nature.  Demand  for 
farm  products  is  flexible,  thus  slight 
changes  in  supply   cause   large  price 


fluctuations.  Marketing  orders,  like 
most  other  farm  programs,  provide 
some  protection  against  these  uncon- 
trollable events  which  could  prevent 
farmers  from  receiving  a  fair  invest- 
ment at  harvest  time. 

However,  unlike  other  farm  pro- 
grams whose  costs  have  escalated  up 
to  over  $20  billion  in  recent  years,  the 
marketing  order  system  is  effective 
while  also  providing  a  bargain  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  citrus  in- 
dustry self-imposes  marketing  orders; 
that  is,  marketing  orders  are  proposed 
within  the  industry,  determined 
within  the  industry,  administered 
within  the  industry,  and  terminated 
within  the  industry.  Barely  9  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  marketing  order 
system  is  paid  by  the  taxpayer,  and 
this  fraction  is  a  proper  regulatory  ex- 
pense of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  other  90-plus  percent  of 
the  cost  is  borne  by  the  industry. 

No  fruits  and  vegetables  covered  by 
marketing  agreements  are  being  subsi- 
dized by  the  Federal  Government. 
Even  though  the  citrus  industry  has 
been  facing  some  severe  times,  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  industry  to  re- 
quest the  type  of  subsidies  that  many 
other  agriculture  producers  in  the 
United  States  are  receiving.  Marketing 
agreements  and  orders  are  intended  to 
be  self-help  programs  that  allow  our 
domestic  foocl  producers  to  survive  the 
unstable  circumstances  they  face  in 
the  industry.  This  is  being  accom- 
plished in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  only  costs  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  $2.6  million  of  their  over- 
all $20-plus  billion  budget.  Considering 
the  current  problems  facing  many  of 
the  citrus  and  nut  producers,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  current  proposals  to  re- 
cover these  minimal  costs  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  through 
the  imposition  of  user  fees.  In  my 
view,  this  is  no  way  to  say  thanks  to  a 
group  of  farmers  who  have  stayed  off 
the  rolls  of  government  subsidized 
farm  programs  for  so  long  and  have 
worked  so  well  under  a  system  that 
has  proven  itself  to  be  effective  at  a 
low  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  whereas  the  benefit 
of  the  marketing  order  system  to  the 
taxpayer  is  a  bargain,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  an  agricultural  industry 
without  marketing  orders  would,  in 
my  view,  be  great.  An  agricultural 
market  for  these  crops  historically 
covered  by  marketing  orders  without 
the  continuation  of  their  marketing 
orders  is  an  agricultural  market  out  of 
control.  An  agricultural  market  out  of 
control  would  utltimately  require  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Surely,  any  leg- 
islation required  to  stabilize  the  fruit 
and  nut  industry,  in  the  absence  of 
marketing  orders,  would  be  costly. 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  recent  study  of  the 
current  marketing  order  system  by  the 
Vice    Presidents    Regulatory    Review 


Task  Force.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  a 
new  set  of  guidelines  was  issued  which 
would  phase-out  several  quantity  con- 
trols now  in  effect  for  a  number  of 
marketing  orders.  I  believe  the  review 
established  guidelines  eliminating 
some  wasteful  standards  while  pre- 
serving the  general  concept.  Although 
I  invite  the  continued  study  of  quanti- 
ty controls  in  an  effort  to  expose 
severe  and  wasteful  policies  I  will  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  my  strong  support 
for  the  marketing  order  program  and 
will  oppose  any  efforts  to  undermine 
its  strength. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  use  of  marketing  orders  for 
the  fruit  and  nut  industry.  Further- 
more, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  mind- 
ful of  the  crucial  role  that  these 
orders  play  in  assuring  both  a  stable 
income  for  farmers  and  a  quality  prod- 
uct for  consumers.* 


feMALL  BUSINESS  COMPETITION 
IN  CONTRACTING  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1730.  the  Small 
Business  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  of  1983.  This  legislation,  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  was  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Dixon. 

S.  1730  would  open  up  the  procure- 
ment process  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  small  businesses  and  elimi- 
nate the  continued  waste  of  taxpayer 
dollars.  As  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  applaud  such 
worthy  goals.  Today,  small  firms  have 
the  virtually  impossible  task  of  trying 
to  enter  the  Federal  Government's 
procurement  process.  Throughout 
both  the  defense  and  nondefense  pro- 
curement processes,  however,  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  ability  of  individ- 
ual businesses  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts. This  practice  affords  large  com- 
panies an  unfair  advantage  over  small 
businesses.  In  the  end.  taxpayer  dol- 
lars are  needlessly  wasted  and  the 
backbone  of  the  Nations  economy, 
small  business,  suffers. 

In  response  to  this  problem  in  the 
nondefense  sector.  I  introduced  S. 
1794.  legislation  that  would  reform  the 
General  Services  Administration's 
multiple  award  schedule  program.  The 
multiple  award  schedule  is  a  roughly 
$3  billion  program  that  has  been  criti- 
cized by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  gross  inefficiency.  Products 
are  listed  on  the  schedule  for  Federal 
agencies  to  select  from  at  prices  above 
retail.  S.  1794  would  remedy  this  inef- 
ficiency by  mandating  local  purchas- 
ing by  Federal  agencies  whenever  both 
the  price  and  quality  of  a  product  is 
the  same  or  better  than  the  compara- 
ble product  listed  on  the  multiple 
award  schedule.  Through  local  pur- 
chasing,  small   business  participation 
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will  increase  and  taxpayer  dollars  will 
be  saved. 

The  Small  Business  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  of  1983  will  achieve 
the  same  results  in  the  Department  of 
Defense's  procurement  process.  Nu- 
merous studies  have  shown  that  50- 
percent  savings  and  greatly  reduced 
delivery  times  could  be  achieved 
through  increased  use  of  competitive 
bidding.  At  this  time,  only  10  percent 
of  all  defense  contracts  are  negotiated 
on  a  competitive  basis.  The  balance  of 
the  contracts  are  negotiated  on  a  sole 
source  basis.  This  is  both  wasteful  and 
bad  for  small  business. 

S.  1730  will  make  the  following 
changes  in  defense  procurement  proce- 
dures: 

First.  Require  DOD  to  obtain  and 
make  available  design  data  on  all 
major  weapons  systems.  DOD  does  not 
currently  have  available  this  data, 
which  prohibits  the  creation  of  com- 
petitive bidding  packages. 

Second.  Require  all  Federal  agencies 
to  publicly  post  and  make  available  for 
inspection  all  bid  documents  relating 
to  agency  solicitations. 

Third.  Providing  small  businesses 
with  a  greater  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  major  weapons  systems,  com- 
ponent systems,  and  spare  parts  pro- 
curements. 

Fourth.  Close  loopholes  created  by 
procuring  agencies  to  avoid  the  certifi- 
cate of  competency  process  for  small 
business:  and 

Fifth.  Require  a  report  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  Congress  3 
years  after  this  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  The  report  will  review  the 
compliance  with  the  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  S.  1730.» 


CLINCH  RIVER-TIME  TO 

SUBMIT     SEPARATE      LEGISLA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  noted  before  in  a  Record  entry  of 
September  14.  if  the  promoters  of  al- 
ternative financing  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project  truly  be- 
lieve their  plan  to  be  sound,  they 
should  submit  it  in  the  form  of  sepa- 
rate legislation  before  it  is  considered 
on  the  Senate  floor.  By  using  such 
normal  procedures,  the  backers  of 
such  financing  would  assure  that  their 
plan  would  be  reviewed  by  all  the  ap- 
propriate authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

They  also  would  eliminate  the 
stigma  that  would  naturally  be  associ- 
ated with  any  effort  to  end-run 
normal  procedure  by  trying  to  attach 
complex  and  controversial  legislation 
on  a  continuing  appropriations  resolu- 
tion at  the  last  minute.  Finally,  by 
submitting  separate  legislation,  the 
backers  of  the  plan  would  avoid  break- 
ing  the   Senate   rules'   own   stricture 


against   legislating   on   an   appropria- 
tions bill. 

In  fact,  by  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's (DOE'S)  own  admission,  alterna- 
tive financing  legislation  for  Clinch 
River  is  not  simply  an  appropriation, 
but  gives  the  Secretary  of  Energy  new 
authority  to  contract,  first,  to  share 
ownership  in  the  plant  or  the  revenues 
it  produced:  second,  to  repay  partici- 
pants if  the  plant  is  terminated:  third, 
to  insure  revenues  from  the  plant: 
fourth,  to  indemnify  participants 
against  changes  in  Federal  laws  affect- 
ing their  participation:  fifth,  to  indem- 
nify participants  and  the  operator 
against  uninsured  liabilities:  and  sixth, 
to  purchase  and  sell  power  from  or  for 
the  project.  Finally,  the  plan  would 
give  DOE  new  multiyear  spending  au- 
thority for  the  project— currently  the 
project  is  not  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1984— totaling  $1.5  billion. 

Since  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  has  agreed 
to  hold  hearings  September  22  on  the 
plan,  it  makes  sense  to  submit  sepa- 
rate legislation  on  it.  Until  now.  DOE 
has  refused  to  submit  such  legislation 
and  has  said  that  it  will  not.  This  is 
odd  since  DOE  has  been  working  day 
and  night  preparing  such  legislation 
and  has  had  some  version  of  it  for  the 
last  2  months  or  more.  In  fact,  recent- 
ly, the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Oversight  Subcommittee  obtained 
copies  of  DOE'S  work.  Apparently, 
DOE  has  been  attempting  to  do  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee's  work  since  DOE  not  only 
has  a  complete  draft  bill  dated  Sep- 
tember 12,  1983.  but  a  suggested  com- 
mittee report  draft  dated  September 
12.  1983.  and  a  complete  clause-by- 
clause  analysis  of  the  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  given  that  the  Con- 
gress asked  DOE  to  perfect  a  substan- 
tive cost-sharing  plan  for  the  Clinch 
River  project  nearly  a  year  ago  and 
DOE  submitted  its  suggestions  in 
March,  it  is  simply  inexcusable  that 
the  backers  of  the  plan  have  refused 
to  submit  separate  legislation  and  in- 
stead have  been  holding  out  to  attach 
this  legislation  at  the  last-minute  on 
the  continuing  appropriations  resolu- 
tion where  full  and  measured  consider- 
ation of  the  plan  will  be  most  difficult. 
I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  DOEs 
draft  legislation,  draft  committee 
report,  and  clause-by-clause  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  formal  request  I  have 
made  of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  to  submit  DOEs 
draft  legislation  as  a  separate  bill 
before  hearings  are  held  this  Thurs- 
day. 
The  information  follows: 


Washington.  D.C. 
September  20.  1983. 
James  A.  McClure. 

Chairman.  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Jim.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  sched- 
uling Senate  hearings  on  the  off-budget 
Clinch  River  financing  plan  for  next  Thurs- 
day. As  Senator  Bumpers  and  I  have  noted 
several  times  before.  It  is  essential  that  sep- 
arate legislation  for  this  plan  be  submitted 
and  referred  to  the  various  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committees  so  that  no  ques- 
tion of  the  Senate's  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  House  is  raised  in  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  proceeding  with  separate 
legislation  also  is  the  most  prudent  course 
and  especially  so  since  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  already  made  available  an  alter- 
native financing  bill,  a  clause-byclause  anal- 
ysis, and  draft  committee  report  (see  attach- 
ments). Certainly,  if  the  supporters  of  alter- 
native financing  for  the  project  believe  this 
plan  is  sound,  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  submitting  it  to  Congress  in  the  form 
of  separate  legislation.  As  Senators  Bump- 
ers. Hart,  Boschwitz  and  I  have  stated 
before,  we  would  welcome  such  legislation's 
expeditious  consideration. 

Since  a  draft  of  this  legislation  is  now 
available  and  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  has  scheduled  hearings 
for  this  Thursday.  I  would  hope  this  bill 
would  be  submitted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Indeed,  with  such  draft  legislation  now 
available,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  burden 
the  continuing  appropriations  resolution  by 
attempting  to  amend  it  with  Clinch  River 
legislation.  Such  an  attempt,  I  fear,  would 
not  only  violate  existing  rules  against  legis- 
lating on  an  appropriations  bill,  but  force  a 
lengthy  and  tedious  debate  on  the  floor. 

With  warmest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 

U.S.  Senator. 

[DOE  Draft  Bill.  September  12.  1983] 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 

For  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  project. 
$1,500,000,000.  to  be  available  until  expend- 
ed but  contingent  upon  commitments,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  for  utili- 
ty and  private  sector  financial  participation 
for  a  minimum  of  40  per  centum  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  estimate  of  remaining 
capital  costs  as  reported  to  Congress  on 
March  15.  1983. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  herein  appro- 
priated and  in  consideration  for  such  finan- 
cial participation,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  contract  incontestably  to  (1)  provide 
to  participants  ownership  interests  in  the 
project,  products,  services  and/or  revenues 
from  the  project,  (2)  repay  funds  invested 
by  the  participants  subsequent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Act.  plus  interest,  if  the  project 
is  terminated,  not  completed  or  not  licensed 
for  operation,  (3)  insure  revenues  from  the 
project.  (4)  indemnify  participation  against 
changes  in  Federal  tax  laws,  regulations  and 
rulings  affecting  the  tax  consequences  of 
their  financial  participation  in  the  project. 
(5)  indemnify  participants  and  the  operator 
against  uninsured  liabilities  with  respect  to 
the  project,  and  (6)  purchase  and  sell  power, 
products  and  services  from  or  for  the 
project. 

Such  contracts  may  be  assigned  and  shall 
be  enforceable  against  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  their  terms  except  in  the 


case  of  fraud  by  the  assignee.  Participation 
in  the  project  shall  not  subject  a  participant 
to  regulation  under  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935.  All  monies  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  under  this  heading 
may  be  retained  and  obligated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  project  without  further  appro- 
priation and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Of  the  $1,500,000,000  appropriated  by  this 
heading,  up  to  $270,000,000  may  be  obligat- 
ed during  fiscal  year  1984,  of  which 
$135,000,000  may  be  obligated  not  with- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  head- 
ing; and  up  to  the  following  amounts  may 
be  obligated  during  the  following  fiscal 
years:  $285,000,000  during  1985;  $290,000,000 
during  1986;  $290,000,000  during  1987; 
$185,000,000  during  1988;  $75,000,000  during 
1989;  $105,000,000  during  1990  and  beyond. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  the  authority  provided  in  this  heading 
shall  be  available  until  fully  utilized. 

[DOE  Draft  Committee  Report.  September 
12,  1983] 
Committee  Report  on  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Appropriation 
This  Act  appropriates  $1.5  billion  (60  per- 
cent) of  the  March  15.  1983  DOE  estimated 
costs  to  complete  the  CRBR  Project.  $135 
million  of  which  is  unconditionally  available 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  the  balance  of  which 
is  available  only  if  utility  and  private  sector 
commitments  are  obtained  to  finance  the  re- 
maining $1  billion  (40  percent)  of  such  costs 
and  if  such  commitments  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  Private  sector  financing 
could  be  a  combination  of  debt  and  equity 
or.  if  equity  can  only  be  obtained  at  costs  or 
on  terms  which  the  Secretary  determined 
are  unreasonable,  all  debt.  Such  commit- 
ments would  include  750  electric  utilities 
(including  TVA)  and  project  contractors,  in 
addition  to  the  $150  million  which  they  will 
have  contributed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983.  as  well  as  underwriting  agree- 
ments with  investment  bankers  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  securities,  contracts  for 
borrowings  from  institutional  investors 
and/or  banks,  and/or  contracts  for  equity 
funds  from  corporations  which  would  obtain 
customary  tax  benefits  from  the  investment 
of  such  funds  which  they  could  otherwise 
obtain  from  the  investment  of  such  funds  in 
other  projects. 

All  private  sector  commitments  are  ex- 
pected to  include  conventional  conditions  to 
the  private  sector  financing  as  well  as  the 
condition  that  certain  Federal  contracts  be 
in  full  force  and  effect.  Such  commitments 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  if  he 
has  a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  such 
commitments  will  be  met  and  that  such  fi- 
nancing would  be  provided  by  such  commit- 
ments, after  considering  such  matters  as  he 
deems  relevant,  which  may,  but  need  not 
necessarily  include,  (i)  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  proposed  private  investors  who 
made  such  commitments;  (ii)  the  terms  of 
any  conditions  to  such  financing  and  wheth- 
er it  appears  to  him  that  such  (terms  are 
reasonable)  conditions  have  a  reasonable 
possibility  of  being  satisfied;  and  (iii)  the 
qualifications  and  experience  of  any  under- 
writers which  will  obtain  such  financing. 

The  federal  government  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  principal  designer  and 
construction  manager  of  the  Project  which 
will  be  operated  by  TVA.  Under  the  contem- 
plated arrangements,  private  sector  inves- 
tors will  have  no  control  of  the  Project 
during  any  portion  of  its  useful  life.  This 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  contract  on 


a  long-term  basis  to  provide  assurances  to 
such  investors  that  (a)  the  Project  will  be 
completed,  (b)  its  revenues  will  be  adequate 
to  pay  its  expenses,  including  debts  service, 
(c)  expected  tax  benefits  (will  be  maintained 
despite)  due  to  any  changes  in  the  tax  laws, 
regulations  of  IRS  interpretations  although 
their  individual  tax  situation  may  not 
permit  them  to  realize  such  benefits,  and  (d) 
private  participants  and  the  operator  will 
not  be  liable  for  uninsured  risks  with  re- 
spect to  the  Project  this  Act  also  authorizes 
contracting  for  shared  ownership  of  the 
Project  by  the  government  and  private  in- 
vestors and  for  the  .sale  of  power. 

The  Federal  contracts  which  private 
sector  investors  will  require  are  the  types  of 
contracts  specifically  excepted  from  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act.  The  investors  may 
decide  not  to  commit  to  make  investments 
in  the  Project  unless  such  contracts  are  in- 
contestable, provide  the  kinds  of  assurances 
which  are  essential  to  obtaining  utility  and 
private  sector  financing  as  described  in  the 
June  29,  1983  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation 
(BRC)  Task  Force  Report  to  the  Secretary 
presenting  the  BRC  plan  for  private  financ- 
ing for  the  project  in  response  to  the  De- 
cember, 1983  Congressional  directive  to  the 
DOE  •■.  .  .  to  .  .  .  explore  proposals  .  .  .  that 
would  reduce  Federal  budget  requirements 
for  the  CRBR  Project  .  .  .  and  secure  great- 
er participation  from  the  private  sector." 

The  BRC  plan  would  (1)  make  no  change 
in  existing  Project  objectives  or  manage- 
ment arrangements  including  decision 
making  authority  and  responsibility  for 
safety,  (2)  make  no  change  in  current  licens- 
ing procedures  or  requirements,  (3)  does  not 
require  any  further  review  of  financial  qual- 
ification and  (4)  makes  no  changes  in  the 
environmental  aspects  of  the  Project.  Cur- 
rent Project  contracts  will  be  honored  under 
the  BRC  plan,  although  it  is  expected  that 
the  TVA  will  no  longer  be  the  sole  purchas- 
er of  electricity  generated  by  the  plant  and 
will  not  exercise  its  option  to  purchase  the 
entire  plant  after  completion  of  the  demon- 
stration period.  This  Act,  therefore,  author- 
izes a  modification  to  the  existing  Project 
arrangement  which  would  otherwise  require 
that  power  produced  by  the  plant  be  ac- 
quired by  TVA. 

CRBR  Appropriations  Legislation- 
Clause  BY  Clause  Analysis 

For  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  project, 
$1,500,000,000,  to  be  available  until  expend- 
ed but  contingent  upon  commitments,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  for  utili- 
ty and  private  sector  financial  participation 
for  a  minimum  of  40  per  centum  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  estimate  of  remaining 
capital  costs  as  reported  to  Congress  on 
March  15.  1983. 

The  appropriated  $1.5  billion  represents 
60  percent  of  the  March  15,  1983  DOE  esti- 
mate of  remaining  construction  costs.  This 
appropriation  may  be  used  for  the  contin- 
ued design  and  construction  of  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor,  but  if  such  costs  are  less 
than  $1.5  billion,  the  remainder  of  this  ap- 
propriation could  be  used  for  operating, 
maintenance,  upgrading  and  other  Project 
costs  during  the  useful  life  of  the  reactor. 
The  penultimate  sentence  (discussed  below) 
of  the  Appropriation  provides  that  $135  mil- 
lion of  such  appropriation  will  be  available 
during  fiscal  year  1984  while  the  commit- 
ments for  private  sector  financing  are  being 
obtained.  Further  appropriations,  the  re- 
maining $135  million  lor  fiscal  year  1984 
and   the  sums   appropriated   for   following 


years  will  be  available  only  if  utility  and  pri- 
vate sector  commitments  are  obtained  for  at 
least  the  remaining  40  percent  (approxi- 
mately $1  billion),  excluding  interest,  paid 
by  the  private  sector  investors  during  con- 
struction, of  the  March  15.  1983  DOE  esti- 
mated remaining  construction  costs,  and  if 
such  commitments  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

Private  sector  financing  could  be  a  combi- 
nation of  debt  and  equity  or.  if  equity  can 
only  be  obtained  at  a  cost  or  on  terms  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  unreasonable 
all  debt. 

Private  sector  financial  commitments 
could  take  the  form  of  (a)  conventional  un- 
derwriting agreements  executed  and  deliv- 
ered by  investment  banking  firms,  which 
would  obligate  such  underwriters  to  pur- 
chase for  resale  to  private  investors  speci- 
fied securities,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
be  invested  in  the  Project;  (b)  contracts 
with  banks  or  institutional  investors,  such 
as  insurance  companies,  to  loan  funds  to  the 
Project,  and  (c)  contracts  with  corporations 
or  other  persons  to  directly  or  indirectly 
invest  equity  funds  in  the  Project  in  order 
to  obtain  certain  tax  benefits  derived  from 
an  ownership  interest  in  the  Project  assets, 
which  corporations  or  other  persons  may  in- 
clude suppliers  to,  or  contractors  for,  the 
Project.  Each  such  underwriting  agreement 
and  contract  would  have  certain  conditions 
that  must  be  satisfied  before  funds  are  actu- 
ally provided  by  the  private  sector  investors 
thereunder;  such  conditions  would  include 
(but  not  be  limited  to)  the  requirements 
that  certain  Federal  contracts  (described 
below)  be  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  that 
private  sector  investors  receive  satisfactory 
opinions  from  counsel  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and,  perhaps,  other  governmental 
agencies  concerning  the  enforceability  of 
such  Federal  contracts,  the  legal  status  of 
the  CRBR  Project,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

Also,  over  750  electric  utilities  (including 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority)  and 
project  contractors  will  have  contributed 
more  than  $150  million  for  research  and  de 
velopmenl  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Project  goes  forward, 
the  utilities  and  the  contractors  will  contrib- 
ute an  additional  $175  million  (including  in- 
terest) to  the  Project  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  Secretary  will  similarly  require  that 
appropriate  conditions  be  satisfied  before 
Federal  money  (other  than  the  initial  $135 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984)  is  actually  obli- 
gated under  this  Appropriation.  Such  condi- 
tions would  include  (but  not  be  limited  to) 
the  requirement  that  the  private  sector  fi- 
nancial commitments  which  are  then  in 
effect  be  satisfactory  to  the  SecreUry.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Secretary  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  utility  and  private  sector  financial 
commitments  if  he  has  a  reasonable  basis 
for  believing,  that  such  commitments  will  be 
met  and  that  such  funds  would  be  provided 
to  the  Project,  after  considering  such  mat- 
ters as  he  deems  relevant,  which  may,  but 
need  not  necessarily  include,  (i)  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  proposed  private  inves- 
tors who  made  such  commitments;  (ii)  the 
terms  of  and  conditions  to  such  financing 
and  whether  it  appears  to  him  that  such 
terms  are  reasonable  and  such  conditions 
have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  being  satis- 
fied; and  (iii)  the  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence of  any  underwriters  which  will  obtain 
such  financing. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  herein  appro- 
priated and  in  consideration  for  such  finan- 
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cial  participation,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  contract  incontestably  to  (1)  provide 
to  participants  ownership  inlerests  in  the 
project  p'oducts,  ser\ices  and/or  revenues 
from  tht  ^(ject,  (2)  repay  funds  invested 
by  the  p!>.rt'( 'pantjj  subsequent  to  the  pai- 
sage  of  this  Act.  plu.'s  interest,  if  the  project 
is  termirated.  not  completed  or  not  licensed 
for  operation.  (3)  insure  revenues  from  the 
Project.  4>  indemnify  participants  against 
changes  Federal  regulations  and  rules  af- 
fecting their  financial  participation  in  the 
project.  '5)  indemnify  participants  and  the 
operator  against  uninsured  liabilities  with 
respect  to  the  project  and  (6)  purchase  and 
sell  power,  products  and  services  from  or  for 
the  Project. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  bill  provides 
long  term  contract  authority,  in  addition  to 
the  $1.5  billion  of  appropriated  funds,  under 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  in  advance  of  funding.  Con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  this  authority  would  be  the  types  of 
contracts  specifically  excepted  from  tht- 
Anti-Deficiency  Act.  and  such  authority  en- 
ables the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  contract  to 
provide  the  Federal  government  assurances 
which  are  essential  to  attract  debt  and 
equity  investors  to  the  Project,  as  follows; 

"In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated 
and  in  consideration  of  such  financial  par- 
ticipation." 

Private  sector  debt  and  equity  investors 
will  participate  in  the  project  by  investing 
capital  in  the  CRBR  Project,  either  directly 
or  through  corporations,  partnerships  or 
other  organizations  commonly  used  for  fi- 
nancial investments.  Any  person  or  organi- 
zation investing  in  the  Project  or  facilitat- 
ing such  investments  may  be  considered  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  a  "participant"  in  the 
Project.  The  Secretary  may  under  this  au- 
thority contract  with  private  investors  for 
the  required  CRBR  funding  which  would 
assure  that  the  Secretary  could  continue 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
CRBR  under  the  present  project  arrange- 
ments. Such  long  term  contracts  in  consid- 
eration for  such  funding,  may  provide  a 
number  of  a.ssurances  specified  l>elow. 
"the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract  in- 
contestably to" 

Private  sector  investors  have  available  a 
vast  array  of  possible  investments,  some  of 
which  are  supported  by  financial  commit- 
ments of  the  Federal  government:  almost  all 
of  which  Federal  financial  commitments 
have  been  entered  into  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion which  provides  that  the  government's 
commitments  thereunder  are  "incontest- 
able." '  Thus,  in  order  to  make  investments 
in  the  CRBR  Project  at  least  as  attractive 
to  private  sector  investors  as  investments  in 
other  federally-supported  investments,  and 
to  induce  such  investors  to  make  invest- 
ments in  the  CRBR  F»roject.  it  is  necessary 
that  CRBR  financing  contracts  similarly  lie 
"incontestable."  The  Appropriation  author- 
izes, but  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  lo  make  such  contracts  incontest- 
able. Such  contracts  may  be  of  a  duration 
coextensive  with  the  financing  period.  It  is 
expected  that  the  incontestability  of  such 
contracts  would  be  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  such  contracts  and  would  not  be  incon- 
testable with  respect  to  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  holder  of  such 
contract. 


'See.  lor  example.  42  U  S.C.  5  5919<f)  lAlternate 
fuel  demonstration  facilities);  45  U.S.C.  i  664(b) 
(Emergency  rail  services).  48  U.S.C.  J  1273fe)  (Fed- 
eral ship  financing). 


(1)  provide  to  participants  ownership  in- 
terests in  the  project.  producUs.  services 
and/or  revenues  from  the  pri..ii-ct. 

Private  sector  investors  will  not  iiivest  i:: 
the  CRBR  Project  unless  they  deri.e  bcn-^ 
fits  from  such  investments. 

Tax  benefits  associated  with  inve&imenls 
in  any  project  are  only  available  to  investor.'- 
which  have  a  direct  or  indirect  ownership 
interest  in  its  assets;  thus,  it  is  necessary  to 
authorize  the  Secn-tary  to  grant  to  priva'e 
.sector  equity  investors  ownership  in  the 
CRBR  Project  so  that  such  tax  benefits  will 
be  a\ailable  lo  them  i\s  a  result  of  such  in- 
vestment. 

Equity  investors  also  conventionally  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  or  losses,  if  any.  of  a 
project  in  which  they  have  an  ownership  in- 
terest, and  parties  which  loan  funds  to  a 
project  frec'..ently  require  that  the  repay- 
ment of  th,'  principal  of  and  interest  on 
iuch  funds  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  reve- 
nues from  the  project  or  some  other  form  of 
credit:  thu.s.  it  is  necessary  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  provide  to  private  sector  equity 
investors  and/or  parties  loaning  funds  for 
the  Project,  on  a  long  term  basis,  properly 
interests  in  the  CRBR  Project,  products, 
services  and,' or  revenues  so  that  they  may 
be  induced  lo  make  such  investments  and 
loans.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  term  of 
such  contracts  may  t)e  coextensive  with  the 
term  of  any  capital  borrowed  from  the  pri- 
vate investors. 

The  extent,  term  and  nature  of  ownership 
interests  in  the  CRBR  Project  and  its  reve- 
nues provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
would  tie  established  by  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  private  sector  in- 
vestors providing  the  financial  commit- 
ments which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  repay  funds  invested  by  the  partici- 
pants subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
plus  interest,  if  the  project  is  terminated, 
not  completed  or  not  licensed  for  operation. 

This  clause  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  the  first  of  the  specific  assurances 
which  will  he  required  by  private  sector  in- 
vestors in  this  Federally  managed  and  con- 
trolled research  and  development  project  as 
described  in  the  BRC  task  force  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  on  June 
29.  1983  as  follows; 

"1.  Assurances  as  to  completion,  licensabil- 
ity and  operabilily  Governmental  contracts 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  repay  all  con- 
struction loans,  private  equity  and  other  in- 
vestments in  the  Project  if  it  is  not  complet- 
ed satisfactorily,  fully  licensed  and  placed  in 
commercial  operation  in  a  timely  fashion,  in 
which  case  the  investors  would  be  entitled 
lo  recover  their  capital  plus  interest  or  a 
return  thereon." 

Such  contracts  will  define  the  conditions 
which  constitute  completion,  licensing,  op- 
eration, and  termination  of  the  CRBR 
Project  for  purpwses  of  the  private  invest- 
ments in  the  CRBR  Project  and  any  capital 
costs.  In  general,  "completion"  of  the 
CRBR  Project  may  contemplate  that  it  be 
fully  licensed  and  operating  at  a  level  of 
electric  generation  over  a  period  of  lime  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  its  operating  reliabil- 
ity, and  capability  of  producing  sufficient 
revenues  to  enable  it  lo  pay  its  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  and  to  provide  nego- 
tiated returns  of  and  on  private  debt  invest- 
ments made  in  the  CRBR  Project.  Research 
and  development  contributions  made  by 
utilities  (including  TVA)  pursuant  lo  their 
existing  contracts  would  not  be  recovered  by 
them  under  any  circumstances. 

(3)  insure  revenues  from  the  project. 


This  clause  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  the  second  of  the  specific  assur- 
ance."-.  which  will  be  required  by  private 
sector  investors  as  described  in  the  June  29. 
1983.  BRC  task  force  report  as  follows; 

"2.  Assurances  that  all  debt  service  obliga- 
tions of  the  Project  as  well  as  its  obligations 
to  equity  investors  will  be  met  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  Governmental  con- 
tracts to  provide  sufficient  funds  lo  cover  all 
obligations  to  private  investors  plus  all  con- 
struction and  operating  costs,  taxes  and 
other  claims,  with  respect  lo  the  CRBR 
Project,  and  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  power  and  any 
other  revenues  from  the  CRBR  Project  up 
to  the  amount  of  such  funds,  whether  or 
not  there  are  any  such  other  revenues  or 
power." 

Long  term  contracting  authority  which 
will  insure  the  availability  of  an  agreed 
upon  level  of  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power,  steam  or  other  products  or  services 
from  the  Project  after  its  completion  is  nec- 
essary so  that  the  Project  will  be  able  to  pay 
its  costs,  including  its  private  sector  capital 
costs.  The  amount  to  be  provided  by  the 
federal  government  will  be  offset  to  the 
extent  of  revenues  actually  derived  from  op- 
eration of  the  Project.  The  CRBR  Project 
will  be  operated,  managed  and  totally  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  government,  and  pri- 
vate sector  investors  will  not  assume  operat- 
ing and  management  risks  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

(4)  indemnify  participants  against  changes 
in  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  rulings  af- 
fecting their  financial  participation  in  the 
project. 

This  clause  enables  the  Secretary  lo  pro- 
vide the  third  of  the  specific  assurances 
which  will  be  required  by  private  sector  in- 
vestors as  described  in  the  June  29.  1983. 
BRC  task  force  report  as  follows; 

"3.  Assurances  that  all  lax  credits,  deduc- 
tions and  other  tax  incentives,  related  lo 
the  privately-financed  portion  of  the 
Project,  will  be  available  to  the  private  in- 
vestors as  planned  Governmental  contracts 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  make  appro- 
priate repayments  to  private  equity  inves- 
tors if  lax  incentives  are  not  made  available 
as  planned. 

Private  sector  equity  investors  would 
commit  funds  to  the  Project  based  upon  an 
assumed  after-lax  rate  of  return  on  their  in- 
vestments, an  important  element  of  which  is 
the  realization  by  such  investors  of  Federal 
income  lax  benefits  associated  with  their 
ownership  interest  in  the  Project. 

Such  contracts  will  require  the  Federal 
government  to  pay  to  private  sector  equity 
investors  funds  in  such  amounts  which, 
after  any  Federal,  stale  and  local  taxes  on 
such  payments,  will  provide  such  investors 
with  the  originally  contemplated  rale  of 
return  on  their  investments  if  such  benefits, 
which  include  investment  lax  credits,  depre- 
ciation expenses,  and  related  matters  are 
not  available  to  such  investors. 

Each  investor  will  bear  the  risk  that  its 
particular  tax  situation  may  limit  or  pre- 
vent it  from  actually  using  such  tax  bene- 
fits. 

(5)  indemnify  participants  and  the  opera- 
tor against  uninsured  liabilities  with  respect 
to  the  project. 

This  clause,  and  the  one  immediately  fol- 
lowing, authorize  the  Secretary,  in  addition 
to  maintaining  indemnifications  outstand- 
ing under  existing  Project  arrangements,  to 
provide  the  last  of  the  specific  assurances 
required  by  private  sector  investors,  as  de- 
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scribed  in  the  June  29,  1983  BRC  task  force 
report  as  follows; 

"4.  Assurance  against  liabilities  for  re- 
placement power  costs  and  all  uninsurable 
tort  liabilities,  resulting  from  the  CRBR 
Project  Governmental  contracts  to  provide 
such  assurances." 

Such  contracts  would  insure  the  operator 
(TVA).  private  sector  investors  and  contrib- 
utors against  risks  for  which  insurance 
cannot  reasonably  be  obtained  from  com- 
mercial sources.  Such  assurances  are  neces- 
sary for  private  sector  investors  and  contrib- 
utors because  they  may  be  co-owners  of  the 
Project  but  will  have  no  control  over  the  op- 
eration or  management  of  the  CRBR 
Project,  or  the  conditions  under  which  such 
liabilities  could  arise. 

The  CRBR  Project  will  be  operated  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  under  a  full 
cost-reimbursement  contract  with  DOE:  but 
the  TVA  will  not  own  the  Project,  or  the 
electricity  produced  therefrom,  nor  will  the 
TVA  obtain  any  economic  benefits  from  the 
CRBR  Project.  Therefore,  as  operator,  the 
TVA  must  be  fully  indemnified  against  un- 
insurable risks  which  otherwise  could  ad- 
versely affect  its  customers,  just  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  TVA  were  to  contract  to  op- 
erate any  facility  for  another  organization, 
and  (6)  to  purchase  and  sell  power,  products 
and  services  from  or  for  the  project. 

This  clause,  as  noted  above,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  long  term  purcha.se  contracts  and/or 
sales  contracts  as  another  means  of  provid- 
ing financial  assurances  to  the  private 
sector  investors.  For  example,  the  Secretary 
may.  under  this  authority,  decide  it  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  government  to  ac- 
quire the  CRBR  output  for  use  by  the  DOE 
facilities  in  the  geographical  area  of  the 
Project. 

Such  contracts  also  will  require  the  Feder- 
al government  to  pay  for  any  power  or 
steam  purchased  to  enable  the  Project  to 
deliver  power  or  steam  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts for  sale,  if  and  when  such  power  or 
steam  is  not  available  from  the  CRBR 
Project.  Such  a  situation  could  arise  if,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  the  power 
or  steam  produced  from  the  Project,  the 
Project  is  obligated  to  deliver  power  or 
steam  which  it  is  temporarily  or  otherwise 
not  able  to  produce. 

Such  contracts  may  be  assigned  and  shall 
be  enforceable  against  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  their  terms  except  in  the 
case  of  fraud  by  the  assignee. 

The  third  sentence  of  the  Act  will  provide 
a  degree  of  liquidity  to  investors  in  the 
CRBR  Project  by  assuring  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  such 
investment  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary,  be  assigned  or  transferred  and 
will  remain  enforceable  against  the  Federal 
government  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
fraud  by  the  holder  of  such  investments. 

Participation  in  the  project  shall  not  sub- 
ject a  participant  to  regulation  under  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935. 

The  fourth  sentence  of  this  Appropriation 
exempts  participants  in  the  CRBR  Project 
which  are  not  presently  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  from  regulation  under  that 
Act  arising  in  any  manner  out  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  CRBR  Project. 

The  sources  of  the  largest  potential  equity 
investments  in  the  CRBR  Project  are  busi 
ness    corporations,    institutional    investors 
and.    perhaps,    some    individual    investors, 
which  are  not  regulated  utility  companies. 


Private  sector  investors  will  not  accept  any 
ownership  interest  in  the  CRBR  Project  if 
there  is  any  risk  that  they  would  be  regulat- 
ed under  the  Holding  Company  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  regulates  the  terms  of  securi- 
ties and  their  issuance,  the  capital  struc- 
ture, and  certain  corporate  functions  of  en- 
tities which  are  subject  to  regulation  there- 
under. 

Under  the  Holding  Company  Act,  any  "or- 
ganized group  of  persons,  whether  incorpo- 
rated or  not  .  .  .  which  owns  or  operates  fa- 
cilities used  for  the  generation  ...  of  elec- 
tric energy  for  sale  .  .  ."  is  defined  as  a 
"public  utility  company".-  This  definition 
would  apply  to  any  entity  which  has  an 
ownership  interest  in  the  CRBR  Project. 
Any  entity  which  owns,  controls  or  holds 
five  percent  or  ten  percent  of  the  voting  se- 
curities of.  or  directly  or  indirectly  exercises 
a  controlling  influence  over,  a  public  utility 
company  will  be  regulated  as  an  "affiliate" 
of  a  holding  company  or  a  "holding  compa- 
ny" under  the  Act.  Exemptions  from  regula- 
tion under  the  Holding  Company  Act  which 
are  presently  available  are  neither  suffi- 
ciently broa(l  nor  permanent,  nor  can  they 
be  obtained  by  SEC  rule  or  other  action  in  a 
timely  fashion,  to  provide  potential  inves- 
tors with  the  assurance  that  they  will  not 
become  regulated  thereunder  as  a  result  of 
their  investment  in  the  CRBR  Project. 

If  an  entity  is.  or  otherwise  becomes,  regu- 
lated under  the  Holding  Company  Act  and 
participates  in  ownership  of  the  CRSR 
Project,  it  would  continue  to  be  or  become 
regulated  in  the  same  manner  following 
such  investment.  The  Appropriations  legis- 
lation is  not  intended  to  change  the  nature 
or  extent  of  regulation  of  any  Project  par- 
ticipants under  the  Holding  Company  Act. 
if  they  already  are.  or  for  some  other  reason 
become,  regulated  thereunder. 

All  monies  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  heading  may  be  retained  and  ob- 
ligated for  the  purposes  of  the  project  with- 
out further  appropriation  and  shall  remain 
available  until  extended. 

Such  monies  could  be  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  sale  of  products  and  serv- 
ices from  the  Project,  and  could  be  used  to 
pay  all  or  a  portion  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  under  contracts  with  private 
sector  investors,  or  for  operating,  mainte- 
nance, modernization  and  other  Project 
costs. 

Of  the  $1,500,000,000  appropriated  by  this 
heading,  up  to  $270,000,000  may  be  obligat- 
ed during  fiscal  year  1984,  of  which 
$135,000,000  may  be  obligated  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  heading  and 
up  to  the  following  amounts  may  be  obligat- 
ed during  the  following  fiscal  years: 
$285,000,000  during  1985:  $290,000,000 
during  1986:  $290,000,000  during  1987: 
$185,000,000  during  1988:  $75,000,000  during 
1989;  $105,000,000  during  1990  and  beyond. 

The  penultimate  sentence  of  the  Appro- 
priation divides  the  $1,500,000,000  appro- 
priation into  portions  to  be  available  during 
each  fiscal  year  from  1984  through  1990.  all 
of  which,  except  for  $135  million  uncondi- 
tionally available  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
are  contingent  upon  there  being  commit- 
ments for  private  sector  financing.  The 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1990,  with  the  funds  provided  by 
the  utility  and  private  investors  under  the 
BRC  plan,  would  provide  sufficient  financ- 
ing to  assure  the  construction  of  the  project 


in  accordance  with  the  construction  sched- 
ule. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  authority  provided  in  this  heading  shall 
be  available  until  fully  utilized. 

The  final  sentence  assures  that  the  au- 
thorities provided  in  this  Appropriation  will 
survive  beyond  the  term  of  the  Continuing 
Resolution.* 


■  15  U.S.C.  §79b(l)(3).  <5). 


LAND  REFORM  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
many  Members  are  aware  of,  and  sup- 
portive of,  the  land  reform  program 
now  being  carried  out  in  El  Salvador. 
The  purpose  of  that  program  is  to  give 
the  peasants  of  that  country  title  to 
the  land  they  have  tilled  for  so  many 
years  without  reaping  the  benefits  of 
their  labor.  What  many  are  not  aware 
of  is  that  the  constitutional  basis  for 
agrarian  reform  in  El  Salvador  could 
be  negated  or  greatly  curtailed  by  the 
draft  constitution  now  being  debated 
in  the  Constitutent  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  todays  New  York 
Times  carried  a  story  about  the  efforts 
of  Farm  Unions  in  El  Salvador  to 
defeat  the  damaging  articles  in  the 
draft  constitution.  This  story  points 
not  only  to  the  imminent  problem  of 
the  draft  constitution  and  its  potential 
effect  on  agrarian  reform  in  El  Salva- 
dor, but  also  to  the  many  other  prob- 
lems facing  land  reform  and  those  who 
support  it. 

I  believe  the  land  reform  program  in 
El  Salvador  is  critical  to  our  interests 
in  that  country.  I  think  the  New  York 
Times  article  does  a  good  job  of  outlin- 
ing some  of  the  real  obstacles  facing 
that  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  19.  1983] 
Farm  Unions  in  Salvador  Facing  Battle  To 
Preserve  Land  Program 

(By  Lydia  Chavez) 

San  Salvador.  Sept.  18.— Farm  workers' 
unions  in  El  Salvador  will  face  a  major  test 
of  strength  in  the  next  few  weeks  when  the 
Constituent  Assembly  considers  three  arti- 
cles of  a  draft  constitution  that  deal  with 
the  country's  land  redistribution  program. 

As  drafted  by  an  Assembly  committee,  the 
three  articles— 103,  104  and  105— could  se- 
verely set  back  the  land  program,  according 
to  political  and  union  leaders  and  labor  ad- 
visers. 

They  said  the  issue  would  test  the  ability 
of  the  200.000  organized  farm  workers  to 
remain  unified  in  the  face  of  threats  by  the 
far  right  to  kill  some  of  their  leaders.  The 
outcome,  they  said,  would  also  indicate  how 
much  weight  the  political  parties  give  to  the 
union  vote. 

The  articles  which  are  vaguely  worded, 
could  restrict  farm  workers'  cooperatives  in 
determining  the  kind  of  crops  they  will 
grow  and  permit  the  sale  of  land.  Such 
sales,  which  are  now  frozen,  would  allow 
owners  to  break  up  large  parcels  of  land 
among  family  members,  bringing  each  plot 
below  the  minimum  area  under  which  it  can 
be  considered  for  land  redistribution. 
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At  present,  the  Assembly  appears  evenly 
divided  over  the  articles,  with  30  members 
ir.  favor  of  changes  favoring  the  unions  and 
30  againsi  All  political  parties  say  publicly 
that  they  support  the  land  redistribution 
program,  but  labor  leaders  said  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  willing  to  make  compro- 
mises in  the  three  articles  will  be  a  measure 
of  that  support. 

Under  the  land  program,  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  country's  land  has  been  redis- 
tributed among  some  83.000  families.  Ac 
cording  to  labor  advisers,  however,  many  po- 
tential l)eneficiaries  have  not  applied  to  buy 
the  land  they  rented  because  they  fear  ret- 
ribution from  landlords  or  because  it  is  in 
the  fighting  zones  and  they  have  been 
unable  to  farm  it. 

3  GET  DEATH  THREATS 

The  tone  of  the  battle  over  the  three  arti- 
cles has  already  been  set.  Three  leaders  of 
the  Popular  Democratic  Union,  an  umbrella 
organization  representing  four  farm  work 
ers'  unions,  have  received  death  threats.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  Secret  Anti-Communist 
Army,  a  far-right  death  squad,  has  taken  re 
sponsibility  for  murdering  two  union  mem- 
bers and  planting  a  bomb  in  the  truck  of  a 
union  leader. 

The  threats  come  from  a  clandestine 
group  that  says  it  has  no  relation  with  any 
political  party.  But  an  American  labor  advis- 
er said  he  was  concerned  that  through  these 
threats  and  assassinations  the  far  right 
could  weaken  the  will  of  union  members. 

•The  problem  is  that  terrorusm  works.' 
the  labor  adviser  said.  'When  things  fall 
apart  it's  because  they're  scared." 

So  far.  the  union  leaders  show  no  signs  of 
tracking  down,  but  their  coalitions  are  frag- 
ile and  their  meml)ership  rolls  are  filled 
with  the  names  of  people  who  have  memo- 
ries of  family  and  friends  who  have  been 
victinis  of  rightwing  terrorism  and  therefore 
might  t>e  intimidated. 

■WAR  AGAINST  THE  UNIONS' 

"I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
war  against  the  unions.  °  said  Jorge  Cama- 
cho.  a  director  of  the  Popular  Democratic 
Union.  "I  l)elieve  they  basically  want  to 
break  the  movement's  morale  so  that  we 
won't  demonstrate  the  day  that  they  are 
going  to  talk  about  the  articles  in  the  As- 
sembly." 

Mr.  Camacho.  whose  truck  was  destroyed 
by  a  bomb  set  by  the  Secret  Anti-Commu- 
nist Army  and  who  has  received  a  warning 
to  leave  town,  is  living  under  heavy  security 
in  the  offices  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development,  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.'s 
international  advisory  group. 

"We  are  not  only  going  to  continue  our 
fight,  we  are  going  to  increase  our  fight." 
Mr.  Camacho  said.  "I  am  not  going  to  leave 
the  country." 

LEADERS  vow  UNITY 

Jose  Luis  Grande,  the  director  of  the  Gen- 
eral Workers'  Confederation,  an  independ- 
ent union  that  says  it  has  40.000  members, 
said.  "If  they  pass  these  articles,  there  will 
really  be  a  civil  war  here  because  the  campe- 
sinos  will  not  give  back  their  land  easily." 

Already  this  year  the  labor  movement  has 
shown  its  strength,  amassing  more  than 
6.000  farm  workers  in  the  parking  lot  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  March  and  press- 
ing it  into  extending  a  part  of  the  land  re- 
distribution program. 

"They  were  taken  by  surprise  at  their  own 
strength  in  March,  and  they  basically  want 
to  make  sure  they  can  do  it  again  and  have 
some  influence  on  the  elections."  a  labor  ad- 
viser said. 


Directors  of  the  Popular  Deino'iatic 
Union  said  they  intended  to  >)ick  together 
through  the  Assembly's  debate  o-.  'and  re 
distribution  and  into  the  elections  Lenlative- 
ly  set  for  early  next  year.  If  they  are  unsa 
tisfled  with  the  support  they  win  the  Cor. 
stituent  Assembly  over  land  redistribution 
union  leaders  said,  they  may  form  their  own 
political  party. 

While  this  is  the  slated  strategy,  there  arf 
already  rumblings  that  the  largest  of  the 
four  anions  in  the  umbrella  group,  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Communal  Union,  which  repre- 
sents 100.000  farm  workers,  is  making  its 
own  deal  with  the  moderate  Christian 
Democrats  to  support  them  in  the  elections 
in  return  for  Cabinet  positions. 

::tSTRUST  IS  NOTED 

The  problem  is  thai  all  of  these  people 
simply  do  not  trust  each  other. "  an  Ameri- 
can Iat)or  adviser  said. 

The  country's  other  large  labor  umbrella 
organization  is  the  United  Union  and  Guild 
Movement,  which  has  some  ties  to  the  Sal 
vadoran  left  and  represents  some  36.000 
workers,  including  textile,  construction  and 
housing  employees. 

This  union  has  been  planning  a  general 
strike  of  its  workers  over  wages,  but  so  far 
only  one  of  its  affiliates,  which  represents 
more  than  550  housing  institute  employees, 
has  started  a  work  stoppage. 

They  can't  do  anything  effective  "  with- 
out the  Popular  Democratic  Union,  said  one 
labor  adviser.  At  present.  Mr.  Camacho  said. 
the  Popular  Democratic  Union  has  no  plans 
to  join  a  general  strike,  but  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  if  it  does  not  win  changes  in  Ar- 
ticles 103.  104  and  105  it  will  refuse  to  har- 
vest the  coffee  crop. 

All  of  the  labor  leaders  interviewed  said 
they  maintained  informal  contacts  with  the 
left  and  the  extreme  right,  but  that  any 
union  leaders  who  advocated  a  violent,  non- 
democratic  movement  were  ostrasized  by 
the  group. 

"Here  the  violence  is  not  like  they  say.  it 
has  not  been  generated  only  by  Commu- 
nism." said  Mr.  Grande  of  the  General 
Workers'  Confederation.  It  has  Ijeen  gener- 
ated by  social  injustice,  exploitation  and  the 
lack  of  guarantees  for  the  union  move- 
ment."* 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  SPECTER 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter) 
be  recognized  on  a  special  order  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  time  for  the  special  order  or 
the  yielding  back  of  that  time,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  11:45  a.m..  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  11:45 
a.m.,  or  at  such  time  as  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  which  is  the  unfinished 
business. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  tomorrow  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Record  that 
on  Tuesday  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  meet  in  caucus  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  These  caucuses  are  of  a 
quasi-official  nature  and  contribute 
significantly  to  the  progress  of  the 
Senate  in  its  deliberations  on  many 
issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can 
finish  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
tomorrow  and  proceed  to  other  mat- 
ters, as  well. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1  1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  minority  leader  will  not 
return  to  the  floor  for  the  formality  of 
the  recess.  I  therefore  move  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  5:28  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  September  20,  1983,  at  11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  September  19,  1983: 


The  Judiciary 
Nan  R.  Huhn.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term 
of  15  years,  vice  David  Luke  Norman,  re- 
tired. 


In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  611(a)  and  624: 


To  he  permanent  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  William  P.  Winkler.  Jr..  322-24- 

8918.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
Brig.  Gen.  Tracy  E.  Strevey.  Jr.,  337-24- 

1446.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  creator  of  the  world, 
sustainer  of  the  nations,  and  the 
strength  of  all  who  turn  unto  You.  be 
with  us  this  day  and  cause  Your  bless- 
ing to  be  upon  us.  Take  away  any  self- 
ishness that  clouds  our  actions  and 
remove  any  undue  pride  that  allows  us 
to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than 
we  ought.  Fill  us  instead  with  the 
bounty  of  Your  love,  a  love  that  for- 
gives and  pardons  and  makes  us  whole. 
Comfort.  O  God.  those  who  are  anx- 
ious about  the  day  and  may  Your 
spirit  give  all  Your  people  peace  and 
confidence.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  864.  An  act  to  amend  the  Volunteers  in 
the  Parks  Act  of  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  D.C. 
September  IS.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday. 
September  16.  1983.  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
Senate  passed  H.J.  Res.  353. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


AUTHORIZING  CONVEYANCE  OF 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  LANE 
COUNTY,  OREG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1062) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  convey,  without  consideration, 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County,  Oreg. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHIEF  OF  POLICE  OF  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL  POLICE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police: 

U.S.  Capitol  Police, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  16.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  House  Rule  L 
(50).  that  James  M.  Powell.  Chief.  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Police,  has  received  a  subpoena  from 
the  Superior  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  matter  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  vs.  Roger  Ludwig.  Docket 
Number  M3763-83. 

After  consulting  with  counsel.  I  have  de- 
termined that  compliance  with  the  subpoe- 
na  is   consistent    with    the   privileges   and 
rights  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Powell. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  respectively,  are 
the  latest  in  a  growing  list  of  national 
studies  concluding  that  immediate 
action  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  a  measure  that  offers  the 
opportunity  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions for  teachers  and  learning  envi- 
ronments for  students  by  upgrading 
school  buildings  and  academic  facili- 
ties. I  am  speaking  of  H.R.  1036,  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment  Act 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  This  bill 
would  provide  desperately  needed  em- 
ployment for  persons  out  of  work  for 
15  weeks  or  longer,  many  of  whom 
have  exhausted  all  unemployment 
benefits.  Title  III  of  the  bill  would  al- 
locate funds  to  allow  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  hire  these  workers  to  repair 
and  renovate  buildings  and  academic 
facilities.  Many  of  these  are  badly  in 
need  of  repair  as  a  result  of  economy 
measures,  schools  have  been  forced  to 
adopt,  due  to  revenue  shortfalls  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  as 
the  current  national  debate  on  how 
best  to  improve  education  continues, 
the  House  will  be  giving  its  attention 
to  measures  aimed  at  the  improve- 
ment of  education.  Passage  of  H.R. 
1036  this  week  would  be  a  decisive  first 
step  toward  this  improvement  which  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support. 


IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  FA- 
CILITIES PROMISED  BY  PAS- 
SAGE OF  COMMUNITY  RENEW- 
AL EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  KILDEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  highlights  an  important 
recommendation  of  two  national  stud- 
ies released  last  week:  That  improved 
working  conditions  for  teachers  would 
result  in  better  teaching  and  a  better 
education  for  our  students.  These  two 
reports,  released  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  and  Ernest  L.  Boyer  of  the 


BAN  SOVIET  GOLD  COIN 
IMPORTS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  were  shocked  and  horrified 
by  the  barbaric  act  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
civilian  jetliner,  murdering  269  people. 
Since  then  people  have  constantly 
asked  what  we  can  do  to  punish  the 
Soviet  Government  for  its  outrageous 
act.  I  have  one  small  suggestion  that  I 
intend  to  offer. 

Over  the  past  4V2  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  exported  almost  46  million 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  coins  to  the 
United  States.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  sell 
coins  in  the  United  States  to  raise 
money  to  pay  its  coldblooded  fighter 
pilots.  Therefore,  when  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act,  H.R. 
3231.  comes  to  the  floor,  I  will  offer  an 
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amendment  to  ban  the  importation  of 
gold  coins  from  the  Soviet  Union  into 
the  United  States. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cutting  off  the  flow  of  cash  from  our 
country  to  the  outlaw  Soviet  Union. 


OF 
OF 


WITHDRAWAL      OF      NAME 

MEMBER     AS     COSPONSOR 

H.R.  1693  AND  H.R.  953 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1693  and  of  H.R. 
953. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OF     SECURING     DE- 
FOR     THE     PHILIP- 


THE     GOAL 

MOCRACY 

PINES 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
issues  are  competing  for  our  attention, 
but  developments  in  the  Philippines 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Because  of  its 
strategic  importance  and  close  ties  to 
America,  the  Philippines  are  very  im- 
portant. 

Its  government  institutions  are  mod- 
eled after  our  country,  yet,  despite  fer- 
vent promises,  the  people  have  not 
been  granted  the  democracy  they 
crave. 

If  we  do  not  use  our  leverage  to  help 
bring  about  democracy,  the  conse- 
quences could  be  dire. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion—cosponsored  by  55  of  our  col- 
leagues—calling on  the  President  to 
cancel  his  trip  to  the  Philippines;  call- 
ing for  an  impartial  tribunal  to  investi- 
gate the  cowardly  assassination  of 
Benigno  (Benino)  Aquino,  the  leader 
who  died  for  democracy;  and  calling 
for  free  elections  with  a  free  press. 

We  want  free  elections  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua— we  surely  must 
want  free  elections  in  the  Philippines. 
Let  us  be  on  the  side  of  the  Filipino 
people.  This  resolution  is  the  first 
step. 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  VICTIMS' 
CLAIMS  ACT 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  set  in  motion  the  process  of  ob- 
taining restitution  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  loss  of  American  lives 
and  property  suffered  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  on 
September  1,  1983.  The  legislation 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  U.S. 


Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion to  review  the  claims  of  the  fami- 
lies and  others  with  a  beneficial  rela- 
tionship to  the  Americans  lost  in  that 
horrible  disaster,  and  to  establish  an 
appropriate  value  of  those  claims  for 
loss  of  life  and  property.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  initiate  and  con- 
duct formal  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  payment  of  such  claims  after  they 
have  been  validated  by  the  U.S.  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Mr.  Zablocki  and  Mr.  Mica,  and  I 
intend  to  circulate  the  bill  immediate- 
ly for  additional  cosponsors.  It  is  a 
measure  which,  I  am  sure,  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  want  to  support. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  for- 
eign governments,  I  plan  to  take 
prompt  action  on  this  and  any  other 
proposals  that  will  lead  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  that  have  been  suf- 
fered by  the  survivors  of  our  country- 
men who  were  so  unjustly  and  deliber- 
ately murdered  by  thee  trigger-happy 
defense  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  Soviet  Government. 

This  legislation  does  not,  in  itself, 
assure  payment  of  compensatory 
claims  by  the  Soviet  Union.  No  legisla- 
tion or  other  unilateral  action  of  the 
United  States  can  achieve  that.  Full 
compensation,  however,  along  with  a 
formal  and  official  apology  for  their 
action,  from  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to 
me  the  minimum  prerequisite  for  sta- 
bilizing relations  between  our  two 
countries  in  the  wake  of  this  extreme- 
ly hostile  and  inhumane  action,  and 
for  averting  a  serious  decline  in  politi- 
cal and  economic  relations. 

What  this  legislation  would  accom- 
plish, Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  establish  a 
precise  and  sound  basis  under  United 
States  and  international  law  for  the 
pursuit  of  U.S.  claims  arising  from  this 
incident,  and  to  give  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment a  clear  mandate  actively  and  ag- 
gressively to  seek  payment  of  the 
claims  through  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  families  of  the  Americans 
lost  should  not  be  left  to  themselves  to 
pursue  their  claims— an  approach  that 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ignore  its  responsibil- 
ity and  almost  certainly  result  in  a 
failure  of  the  families  to  gain  compen- 
sation. The  shooting  down  of  flight 
007  is  an  international  incident  affect- 
ing relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Governments.  The 
cause  of  the  U.S.  heirs  and  associates 
should  be  taken  up  and  represented 
officially  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  accomplish  that  by  making  ap- 
propriate amendments  to  the  Interna- 


tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
under  which  we  have  successfully  pur- 
sued and  settled  claims  against  various 
foreign  governments  over  the  past  30 
years.  We  should  waste  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing the  same  procedures  in  this 
case  through  enactment  of  appropri- 
ate legislation. 

No  amount  of  restitution  can  bring 
back  the  Americans  lost,  nor  fully 
compensate  us  as  a  nation  or  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  victims.  But  it  is 
only  fair  and  reasonable  that  restitu- 
tion be  provided  by  those  who  took 
this  wrongful  action,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure 
taking  a  strong  and  concrete  step  in 
that  direction. 


D  1210 

SUPPORT  THE  COMMUNITY 
RENEWAL  ACT 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
several  people  from  Massachusetts 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  educat- 
ing our  children  came  to  ask  us  to  sup- 
port the  Community  Renewal  Act, 
which  would  have  the  dual  purpose  of 
helping  us  meet  some  unmet  public 
needs  and  would  put  back  to  work 
people  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  have  long  been  out  of  work  due  to 
this  serious  recession  from  which  we 
have  just  begun  to  emerge;  yet  the  ad- 
ministration tells  us  we  cannot  afford 
it. 

When  the  President  can  say,  as  he 
said  earlier  this  year,  that  $600  million 
is  an  insignificant  sum  in  his  words  if 
it  goes  to  Central  America  to  support 
his  policies  there  and  if  he  can  ask  us 
to  pledge  more  than  $8  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  deal  with  loans 
which  now  turn  out  to  be  imprudently 
made,  I  do  not  understand  his  militant 
opposition  to  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  that  would  put 
Americans  back  to  work  who  seek  to 
work  and  would  meet  some  of  our 
needs  with  regard  to  our  infrastruc- 
ture, our  educational  system,  and 
other  important  public  needs. 

The  Community  Renewal  Act  would 
cost  far  less  than  the  payment-in-kind 
program  for  agriculture  which  this  ad- 
ministration sponsored,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  support  it  belies  his 
proposed  concern  for  working  people. 


THE    REAGAN    ADMINISTRATION 
HAS        SKIRTED        THE        WAR 
POWERS  ACT 
(Mr.    SIKORSKI    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  skirted  the 
1973  War  Powers  Act  by  claiming  that 
the  fighting  in  Lebanon  does  not  con- 
stitute "hostilities."  This  supposed  ab- 
sence of  'hostilities'  has  killed  4  ma- 
rines; it  has  wounded  29  others. 

To  defend  the  Lebanese  Army,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  willing  to  send  1.200 
marines  into  Lebanon  and  station 
17,000  American  servicemen  in  sup- 
port. But  he  refuses  to  defend  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  For  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  their  elected  Representatives 
in  Congress,  declare  war.  The  framers 
of  the  Coristitution  realized  that  the 
flesh-and-blood  commitment  of  war  re- 
quires nothing  less. 

If  the  President  will  not  obey  the 
law.  our  troops  should  be  brought 
home  now.  This  is  not  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President. 
It  is  a  battle  for  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  American  people  to  be 
consulted  before  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  kill  and  be  killed  in  wars  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 


H.R.  3909,  THE  ATOMIC 
VETERANS  RELIEF  ACT 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  beginning  in  1945 
and  continuing  until  1963.  the  U.S. 
Government  exploded  approximately 
235  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere over  the  American  Southwest 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates that  approximately  220.000  per- 
sormel  participated  in  those  tests.  And 
additional  personnel  may  have  been 
exposed  while  in  the  occupation  forces 


Administration  regarding  this  impor- 
tant issue,  I,  along  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDT,  have  introduced  H.R. 
3909,  the  Atomic  Veterans  Relief  Act. 

This  legislation  authorizes  an  adviso- 
ry committee  to  review  radiation  relat- 
ed research  relevant  to  veterans'  con- 
cerns, as  well  as  the  unique  needs  of 
such  veterans  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation, health  care,  and  rehabilitation, 
and  provide  advice  to  the  Administra- 
tor concerning  this  matter. 

H.R.  3909  will  also  authorize  tempo- 
rary disability  benefits  for  veterans 
who  may  have  been  exposed  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  in  service  and  who  are 
suffering  from  certain  diseases  that 
significant  data  has  been  presented  to 
demonstrate  a  relationship  to  such  ex- 
posure. My  bill  would  authorize  a  tem- 
porary disability  allowance  for  veter- 
ans who,  within  20  years  from  the  date 
of  participation  in  a  nuclear  test  or  oc- 
cupation of  the  atomic  bombing  sites 
in  Japan,  suffer  from  leukemia,  poly- 
cythemia vera,  and  carcinoma— three 
diseases  which  are  known  to  result 
from  significant  levels  of  exposure  to 
ionizing  radiation. 

Although  it  may  be  many  years 
before  there  is  conclusive  medical  evi- 
dence to  warrant  the  addition  of  these, 
or  any  other  diseases,  to  the  list  of  VA 
service-connected  compensable  illness- 
es. I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have 
sufficient  reason  to  provide  temporary 
financial  assistance  to  the  atomic  vet- 
erans while  the  ongoing  research  con- 
tinues. 


Agency  of  how  20  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  a  severe  cut  in  oil  supplies. 

The  lEA  test  clearly  shows  what 
would  happen  should  world  oil  sup- 
plies be  cut  10  percent  or  greater— 
those  people  and  companies  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  oil  will  get  it,  the  rest 
will  freeze,  go  out  of  business  or  bank- 
rupt themselves.  Sounds  farfetched 
and  frightening.  Not  really  if  one  con- 
siders what  happened  during  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  in  the  1970s  when  prices 
shot  through  the  roof,  black  markets 
for  oil  developed,  and  long  lines  at  the 
gas  pump  caused  social  unrest  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  facing  another  similar 
situation  or  even  worse  if  the  current 
administration  policies  of  relying  com- 
pletely on  the  free  market  to  set  prices 
and  distribute  oil  during  an  energy 
emergency. 

Even  major  oil  companies  seriously 
question  whether  the  administration's 
energy  emergency  policies  would  work 
if  they  had  to  be  used.  The  oil  compa- 
nies found  many  of  the  supply  offers 
claimed  by  the  administration  in  the 
lEA  test  "dubious. " 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Energy,  one  of  the  12  State  agencies 
providing  information  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  lEA  study,  said: 

We  hope  it  will  not  take  the  economic  col- 
lapse of  one  of  these  cities,  probably  ensu- 
ing riots  and  accompanying  death  and  de- 
struction before  the  Administration  realizes 
that  its  policies  have  failed  the  country  and 
must  be  changed. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 


contains    a    sunset    clause    study   on   the   same   topic   concluded 


My    bill 

whereby  payments  would  terminate  1 
year  after  the  Administrator  sends  the 
Congress  the  first  report  due  under 
Public  Law  96-151.  It  is  my  belief  we 
may  have  adequate  information  at 
that  time  to  convert  this  to  a  perma- 


that  a  disruption  in  oil  supplies  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  could  "produce  a  cat- 
astrophic drop  in  the  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  of  as  much  as  28  per- 
cent." 
These  dire  results  need  not  occur. 


in  Japan  after  the  atomic  bombings  of    nent  program  and  address  a  number  of    Congress  approved  the  Energy  Securi 

ty  Act  of   1980  establishing  the  syn- 

fuels  program.  Instead  of  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  gut  the  synfuels  pro- 
gram and  turn  over  energy  policy  to 
the  big  oil  companies,  this  administra- 
tion must  change  its  course  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  promote  the 
development  of  synfuels  to  make  this 


Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  1945 

Unfortunately  many  of  these  troops 
were  exposed  to  low-level  ionizing  radi- 
ation which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
accurately  documented  with  proper 
exi30sure  devices  or  methodologies.  To 
compound  the  problem,  there  is  a  lim- 
ited scientific  understanding  of  the  re 


other  diseases  which  may  be  shown  to 
be  related  to  ionizing  radiation. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill  that  offers 
hope  to  a  large  group  of  patriotic  vet- 
erans that  for  too  long  have  felt  that 
their  requests  for  recognition  have 
gone  unanswered.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  my  distinguished  col- 


lationship   between   exposure   to   low    league.   Mr.   Hammerschmidt,   in  sup-    country  energy  independent.  We  have 


IMI 


doses  of  ionizing  radiation  and  subse- 
quent health  problems.  And  efforts  to 
analyze  the  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship often  are  more  politically  moti- 
vated than  scientific. 

At  this  time,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  initiated  much  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  low-level  ionizing 
radiation  on  veterans,  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Interagency  Radiation 
Research  Committee  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

In  order  to  provide  a  group  of  emi- 
nently qualified  scientists,  profession- 
als, and  veterans  to  evaluate  this  in- 
formation and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 


porting  this  legislation. 


ANOTHER  OIL  CRISIS  COULD 
LEAD  TO  ECONOMIC  DISASTER 

(Mr.  ALBOSTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
disturbing  if  not  frightening  article 
appeared  today  in  the  Washington 
Post  charging  that  an  oil  crisis  could 
very  well  lead  to  an  economic  disaster 
in  this  country.  The  article  is  based  on 
information  from  a  2-month  test  co- 
ordinated by  the  International  Energy 


it  in  our  means  to  develop  our  own 
energy  sources  but  the  work  must  go 
on  now,  not  during  the  next  oil  crisis 
when  it  will  be  too  late. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD 
INVOKE  THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  grants  to  Congress,  and 
to  Congress  alone,  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  It  thereby  mandates  that 
the  sacrifice  of  American  blood  and 


treasure  in  war  be  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  people. 

The  aftermath  of  World  War  II 
brought  with  it  the  argument  that  the 
Chief  Executive  should— in  time  of 
quick-breaking  emergency— be  able  to 
commit  American  troops  on  his  own 
authority. 

But  during  the  long  and  tragic  Viet- 
nam conflict  it  began  to  be  obvious 
that  the  pendulum  had  shifted  too  far. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  of  1973. 

It  is  clear  that  the  original  mission 
of  the  marines  in  Lebanon  no  longer 
exists.  It  is  also  clear  that  our  men  are 
being  shot  at  and  killed  during  a  Leba- 
nese civil  war  which  the  Columnist  I. 
F.  Stone  has  characterized  as  "a  huge 
family  fight  in  a  bar  room  where  the 
lights  were  long  ago  shot  out." 

The  President  himself  should  invoke 
the  War  Powers  Act.  and.  if  not  him. 
then  the  Congress  must.  Hostilities 
have  begun,  and  the  long-term  pres- 
ence of  the  marines  in  Lebanon  must 
be  made  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  our  peoples'  desire,  and  it  is 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  law  and  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  YASIR 
ARAFAT 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  wish  to  revise  and  extend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  news  arrived  over  the 
weekend  that  Yasir  Arafat,  like  some 
foul  phoenix,  has  risen  from  the  ashes 
of  Lebanon  to  reassert  his  place  as  the 
premier  terrorist  of  the  Middle  East. 
With  his  resurrection  dies  any  notion 
that  Lebanon's  war  is  a  civil  war  or 
that  America  should  pull  out  its  ma- 
rines and  leave  Lebanon  to  the  PLO, 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Russians. 

We  all  know  how  Mr.  Arafat  con- 
ducts his  war— through  murder  and 
massacre.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
decide  how  we  are  going  to  respond. 
Will  we  heed  the  wisdom  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  who,  through  the 
"separation  of  powers"  doctrine,  en- 
trusted foreign  policy  to  the  executive 
branch?  Or  will  we  bludgeon  Presiden- 
tial power  to  death  with  that  blunt  in- 
strument of  congressional  arrogance, 
the  War  Powers  Act? 

When  it  comes  to  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  many  in  this  Cham- 
ber long  to  be  the  straw  that  stirs  the 
drink.  But  do  we  really  need  535  Secre- 
taries of  State?  What  will  happen  to 
our  military  effort  when,  in  the  words 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "you  have 
to  get  approval  from  mommy  to  con- 
tinue fighting,  as  well  as  tell  everyone 
how  long  you  plan  to  keep  it  up." 

No  James  Madison  could  have  pre- 
dicted an  Arafat,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  our 
forefathers  seemed  wiser  in  the  ways 
of  the  modem  world  than  many  of  us 


who  have  the  benefit  of  living  in  it, 
but  seem  to  be  blind  to  the  true  nature 
of  our  enemy. 


THANKS  FOR  HUMANITARIAN 
RELIEF  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  inserting  into  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks  a  list  of  some  of  the 
many,  many  people  who  made  it  possi- 
ble for  more  than  25  tons  of  medical 
supplies  to  be  delivered  to  the  home- 
less in  El  Salvador  last  month. 

Some  very  kind  remarks  were  made 
about  me  on  the  floor  last  week,  con- 
cerning an  emergency  medical  airlift 
operation  which  I  initiated  in  early 
August  to  bring  critically  needed  medi- 
cine and  supplies  to  thousands  of  civil- 
ians—many of  whom  were  living  in 
poverty  in  displaced  persons  camps  be- 
cause of  the  war. 

However,  it  took  the  time  and  dedi- 
cation of  many  people  to  bring  this 
about— and  the  generosity  of  many 
more.  Our  goal  was  to  get  medical  sup- 
plies to  the  Salvadorans  as  quickly  as 
we  could.  We  were  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  and  overwhelming 
response  on  the  part  of  everyone  in- 
volved—most especially  the  pharma- 
ceutical companies  and  other  manu- 
facturers who  donated  thousands  of 
pounds  of  supplies  practically  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  At  the  same  time  dozens 
of  central  Florida  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses responded  with  more  than 
$30,000  in  donations  to  get  these  sup- 
plies on  an  aircraft  and  down  to  El 
Salvador. 

Throughout  this  operation,  the  hu- 
manitarian relief  organization  Project 
HOPE  was  coordinating  with  us  and 
providing  the  assistance  and  expertise 
we  needed  to  accomplish  our  mission. 
Our  joint  efforts  were  heavily  assisted 
by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  supported  by  the 
State  Department,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  El  Salvador,  and  the  Salvadoran 
Government. 

Today  I  would  like  to  give  these 
many  people  the  recognition  they  de- 
serve—and to  thank  them  for  their  im- 
portant roles  In  this  "people  to 
people"  mission  of  mercy. 


D  1220 


URGING    MEMBERS    TO    REFUSE 
COMPLIMENTARY  HUSTLER 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  mail  I  received  an  unsolic- 
ited  copy   of   pornographic   material 


called  Hustler  magazine  from  its  pub- 
lisher, along  with  a  letter  noting  that  I 
would  continue  to  receive  this  filth  on 
a  regular  basis. 

I  wrote  him  back  immediately  asking 
to  be  taken  off  his  smut  mailing  list 
and  that  he  cease  and  desist  from  pro- 
moting Dial-A-Porn  services  and  other 
pornographic  items  that  are  inflicted 
on  our  yoimg  people. 

In  my  opinion  we  are  the  victims  of 
a  sick  publicity  stunt  by  a  man  whose 
sole  business  is  to  degrade  women, 
whose  reputation  as  a  purveyor  of  por- 
nography and  moral  depravity  is  un- 
questioned. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  not  only 
trash  this  trash  but  to  register  their 
disgust  and  their  rights  by  requesting 
their  names  to  be  taken  off  the  com- 
plimentary subscription  list. 


LARRY  FLYNT  AND  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  received  a  magazine  of  unsolic- 
ited pornography.  I  assume  that  all 
other  Members  received  the  same  copy 
of  Hustler  magazine. 

Included  is  the  letter  enclosed  by 
Publisher  Larry  Flynt: 

Hustler  Magazine. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  September  14,  1983. 

Dear  Representative:  Considering  you  are 
a  public  servant,  who  no  doubt  wants  to  stay 
well  informed  on  all  social  issues  and  trends, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  you  to 
Hustler's  complimentary  subscription  list. 
You  now  will  receive  on  a  regular,  monthly 
basis  the  world's  greatest  pom  magazine. 

Hustler  will  keep  you  up-to-date  in  the 
latest  cooze  news,  sex  reviews,  humor,  and 
political  satire,  the  finest  in  fiction  and  the 
most  in-depth,  investigative  articles  pub- 
lished anywhere.  I  am  as  committed  to  my 
pornography  as  the  Pope  is  to  his  celibacy, 
so  the  quality  of  Hustler  will  never  be  com- 
promised. 

I  am  sure  that  your  constituents,  who  ap- 
preciate good  pornography,  will  be  happy  to 
know  that  you  have  a  sul>scription  to  their 
favorite  magazine. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  C.  Plynt, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Here  is  my  answer: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19,  1983. 
Larry  C.  Plynt, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Hustler, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Flynt:  Your  letter  Indicating 
you  had  placed  my  name  on  your  compli- 
mentary subscription  list,  along  with  the 
first  copy  of  your  magazine,  arrived  in  my 
office  today.  Enclosed  you  will  find  both 
your  magazine,  as  well  as  your  correspond- 
ence. Please  be  advised  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
receive  your  magazine. 
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Frankly.  I  was  repulsed  to  receive  unsolic 
ited  pornographic  material  through  the 
mail  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
read  recently  in  People  magazine  where  you 
said  you  were  going  to  push  your  First 
Amendment  rights  to  free  speech  as  far  as 
you  can.  Your  outrageous  gesture  in  sending 
copies  of  your  trash  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  certainly  a  manifestation  of  your 
desire  to  push  your  ■rights"  to  the  breaking 
point.  It  is  not  appreciated  by  me.  and  I'm 
sure  it  will  not  be  received  well  by  any  other 
decent  Member  of  Congress. 

Please  remove  my  name  from  your  compli- 
mentary suljscription  list  immediately. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Sundquist. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Frankly.  I  was  repulsed  to  receive 
unsolicited  pornographic  material 
through  the  mail  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  I  read  recently  in 
People  magazine  where  Flynt  said  he 
wjts  going  to  push  his  first  amendment 
rights  to  free  speech  as  far  as  he 
could. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  acrimonious 
about  it,  but  this  outrageous  gesture 
in  sending  copies  of  trash  to  Members 
of  Congress  is  certainly  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Flynfs  warped  desire  to  push 
his  rights  to  the  breaking  point. 

It  is  not  appreciated  by  me.  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  received  well  by  any 
other  decent  Member  of  Congress. 

Within  the  pages  of  filth  in  this 
magazine  is  an  article  urging  readers 
to  call  telephone  numbers  to  hear  an 
obscene  recording.  I  think  the  fact 
that  this  magazine  was  received  in 
today's  mail  is  ironic,  because  within 
the  next  couple  of  weeks,  we  probably 
will  be  considering  a  measure  which 
will  prohibit  such  obscene  messages. 
The  measure,  which  is  contained  in 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion authorization  bill,  will  prohibit 
them  without  regard  to  whether  the 
sender  of  the  message  initiated  the 
call.  I  strongly  support  this  measure. 

I  also  think  the  fact  that  we  received 
this  in  the  mail  this  morning  under- 
scores the  fact  that  the  judicial 
branch  has  not  properly  put  sufficient 
controls  on  the  kinds  of  material 
which  can  be  sent  through  the  mails 
unsolicited  by  the  receiver. 

Within  a  week.  1  will  be  introducing 
legislation  which  will  call  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  limit  the 
tenure  of  Federal  judges  to  10  years 
with  a  provision  for  reconfirmation.  I 
think  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  will  allow  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  review- 
judges  to  insure  that  they  are  enforc- 
ing pornography  laws,  among  the 
many  others. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  I  attended  a  ceremony  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  trying  to  focus  at- 
tention on  H.R.  1961.  providing  for 
just  compensation  for  agent  orange. 
This  is  a  tragedy  beyond  repair  where 
we  have  men  and  women  that  served 
in  Vietnam,  many  who  came  back 
maimed,  injured,  and  under  stres.s  who 
simply  want  just  compensation  for 
combat-related  afflictions  that  this  ad- 
ministration claims  are  not  scientifi- 
cally linked  to  exposure  to  this  defoli- 
ant. 

Yet.  many  of  these  Vietnam  vets 
came  back  to  their  country  and  asked 
for  help,  some  of  their  children  simi- 
larly afflicted,  and  all  we  can  say  to 
them  is  sorry,  there  are  no  funds  in 
the  budget,  sorry,  there  is  no  scientific 
evidence  to  show  that  you  were  afflict- 
ed, and  so  you  cannot  be  helped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  the  Vietnam 
veteran,  and  here  is  a  place  to  start. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1961  is  a  bill  that 
corrects  this  injustice,  and  as  we  dis- 
cuss insuring  that  U.S.  troops  are  pro- 
tected in  Lebanon  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, let  us  not  forget  those  unsung 
heroes  who  came  back  from  Vietnam. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 
that  our  other  colleagues  did  and 
cancel  those  unsolicited  subscriptions 
immediately. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  September  20. 
1983. 


LETS  THINK  ABOUT  OUR  VIET- 
NAM VETS  WHO  SUFFER  WITH 
AGENT  ORANGE  EFFECTS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 


REASONS  BEHIND  THE  SENDING 

OF     HUSTLER      MAGAZINE     TO 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.  > 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
planned  to  speak  today  but  after  the 
eloquent  words  from  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  and  from  Tennessee  I 
could  not  help  but  comment  on  the 
mail  that  we  received  today  from  Hus- 
tler magazine,  and  the  arrogance  by 
which  the  letter  stated  the  goals  of 
Larry  Flynt. 

I  am  embarrassed  at  the  fact  that 
Larry  Flynt  used  to  reside  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  and  wanted  to  make  my 
apologies  to  the  House  for  what  I  con- 
sider outrageous  conduct  on  his  part. 
The  letter,  however,  was  mailed  from 
California. 

As  I  said  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Flynt 
today,  canceling  my  subscription,  he 
has  given  new  meaning  to  the  term 
junk  mail." 

I  think  that  all  of  us  should  follow 
the  example  that  was  set  by  our  col- 
leagues and  remind  Mr.  Flynt  of  this. 
I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  monetary  reason  behind  Mr. 
Flynfs  desire  to  seek  publicity  by 
doing  this  outrageous  act.  and  that  is 
because  on  at  least  two  occasions  he 
has  been  sued  and  had  judgments 
against  him  for  well  over  $40  million 
in  two  separate  suits,  one  in  Franklin 
County.  Ohio,  and  one  in  New  York 
City.  I  think  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  he  seeks  this  publicity  in 
sending  the  Hustler  magazine  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 


THE  INSIDER  TRADING 
SANCTIONS  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the   rules  and   pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  559)  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change  Act   of    1934   to   increase   the 
sanctions  against  trading  in  securities 
while   in  posse.ssion  of  material  non- 
public information,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  559 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act  of  198,1" 

Sec.  2.  Section  21  of  the  Securities  Ex 
change  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  redesig 
nating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (d)(1). 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission  that  any  person  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  rules  or 
regulations    thereunder    by    purchasing    or 
selling  a  security  while  in  possession  of  ma- 
terial nonpublic  information  in  a  transac 
tion  (i)  on  or  through  the  facilities  of  a  na- 
tional    securities    exchange    or     from     or 
through  a  broker  or  dealer,  and  (ii)  which  is 
not  part  of  a  public  offering  by  an  issuer  of 
securities  other  than  standardized  options, 
the  Commission  may  bring  an  action  in  a 
United  States  District  Court  to  seek,  and 
the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  impose. 
a  civil  penalty  to  be  paid  by  such  person,  or 
any  person  aiding  and  abetting  the  violation 
of  such  person.  The  amount  of  such  penalty 
shall  be  determined  by  the  court  in  light  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  but  shall  not 
exceed  three  times  the  profit  gained  or  loss 
avoided  as  a  result  of  such  unlawful  pur- 
chase or  -sale,  and  shall  be  payable  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If  a  person 
upon  whom  such  a  penalty  is  imposed  shall 
fail  to  pay  .such  penalty  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  the  courts  order,  the  Commission 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   who    may    recover    such    penalty    by 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  Dis 
trict  Court.  The  actions  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  may  be  brought  in  addition  to 
any  other  actions  that  the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General  are  entitled  to  bring. 
For  purposes  of  section  27  of  this  title,  ac- 
tions under  this  paragraph  shall  be  actions 
to  enforce  a  liability  or  a  duty  created  by 
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this  title.  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation, may  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  any  class  of  persons  or  trans- 
actions. 

"(B)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  a  sanc- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph solely  because  that  person  aided  and 
at>etted  a  transaction  covered  by  such  sub- 
paragraph in  a  manner  other  than  by  com- 
municating material  nonpublic  information. 
Section  20  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  ac- 
tions brought  under  this  paragraph.  No 
person  shall  be  liable  under  this  paragraph 
solely  by  reason  of  employing  another 
person  who  is  liable  under  this  paragraph. 

■(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
■profit  gained'  or  'loss  avoided'  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  purchase  or  sale  price  of 
the  security  and  the  value  of  that  security 
as  measured  by  the  trading  price  of  the  se- 
curity a  reasonable  period  after  public  dis- 
semination of  the  nonpublic  information. 

■'(D)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
paragraph  more  than  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  purchase  or  sale.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  be  construed  to  bar  or  limit  in  any 
manner  any  action  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  nor  shall  it  bar  or  limit  in 
any  manner  any  action  to  recover  penalties, 
or  to  seek  any  other  order  regarding  penal- 
ties, imposed  in  an  action  commenced  with 
five  years  of  such  transaction.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  32  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$10,000"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■$100,000'. 

Sec.  4.  Section  15(c)(4)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "14,'^  after  ■section  12,  13,"'. 

Sec  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Oxley) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan 
effort  by  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Telecommunications,  Consumer 
Protection  and  Finance  to  give  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  the 
tools  it  needs  to  combat  insider  trad- 
ing and  other  abuses  in  the  securities 
markets. 


The  bill  was  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  subcommittee,  and  it  was 
reported  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. That  demonstrates  the  commit- 
tee's strong  support  for  an  aggressive 
SEC  enforcement  program  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  markets. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  important 
role  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  his  staff  have 
played  in  developing  the  legislation. 
What  we  have  developed  is  a  bill  that 
not  only  gives  the  SEC  the  deterrence 
it  needs,  but  which,  I  believe,  will  be 
perceived  by  all  as  fair. 

It  is  also  important  to  ackowledge 
the  SEC's  work  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation. The  SEC  came  to  Congress  1 
year  ago  and  asked  for  help  in  its  war 
against  insider  trading.  The  SEC's  ini- 
tiative is  particularly  commendable  in 
this  deregulatory  time,  when  most 
agencies  are  simply  cutting  back, 
afraid  to  undertake  new  initiatives. 
Each  of  the  five  commissioners  and 
the  outstanding  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  worked  with  us  on  the  legis- 
lation deserve  our  thanks. 

The  legislation  has  three  major  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  three  major  provisions  of 
this  legislation.  The  first  increases  the 
sanctions  for  trading  while  in  posses- 
sion of  material  nonpublic  informa- 
tion—what we  call  generally  insider 
trading.  The  need  for  increased  sanc- 
tions to  deter  insider  trading  is  well 
documented  on  the  front  pages  of  our 
newspapers.  Insider  trading  threatens 
our  capital  markets  by  undermining 
the  public's  expectations  of  fair  and 
honest  securities  markets  where  all 
participants  play  by  the  same  rules. 

Existing  remedies  do  not  effectively 
deter  insider  trading.  This  legislation 
would  give  the  SEC  the  authority  to 
ask  a  court  to  impose  a  civil  penalty  of 
up  to  three  times  the  amount  of  profit 
gained  or  loss  avoided  in  an  insider 
trading  transaction. 

We  have  limited  secondary  liability 
under  the  bill.  The  committee's  report 
is  very  clear  as  to  when  the  new  penal- 
ty will  or  will  not  apply  to  those  per- 
sons who  aid  and  abet  violations.  It 
also  makes  it  very  clear  that  existing 
theories  under  which  the  SEC  now 
pursues  insider  trading  by  means  or 
civil  injunctive  actions  or  other  reme- 
dies are  not  affected  by  this  bill  and 
should  be  used  aggressively  in  those 
situations  where  the  new  penalty  may 
not  apply.  Those  theories  include 
aiding  and  abetting  liability,  respon- 
deat superior  liability  and  control 
person  liability  under  section  20  of  the 
Exchange  Act. 

We  have  also  made  it  clear  that  this 
bill  does  not  change  the  substantive 
law  governing  the  kind  of  trading  ac- 
tivity that  may  be  deemed  to  be  viola- 
tive of  the  antifraud  provisions  of  the 
Federal  securities  laws.  We  are,  howev- 
er, evaluating  the  impact  of  recent 
court  decisions  on  the  SEC's  ability  to 


pursue  insider  trading,  and  we  have 
asked  the  SEC  to  report  to  the  com- 
mittee over  a  period  of  2  years  on  the 
development  of  the  substantive  law 
and  the  effectiveness  of  its  enforce- 
ment program  against  insider  trading. 

A  second  provision  of  the  bill  in- 
creases the  maximum  criminal  fine  for 
willful  violations  of  the  Exchange  Act 
from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  The  current 
fine  was  established  in  1934  when  the 
Exchange  Act  was  passed.  Inflation 
has  diminished  the  value  of  the  fine 
since  this  time,  and  this  legislation  re- 
stores its  deterrent  impact. 

The  third  major  provision  of  the  bill 
gives  the  SEC  authority  to  bring  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  to  remedy 
tender  offer  and  proxy  abuses.  This 
authority  is  in  addition  to  the  SEC's 
current  power  to  bring  civil  injunctive 
actions  and  use  other  tools  to  remedy 
violations  of  the  tender  offer  and 
proxy  provisions  of  the  securities  laws. 

The  committee's  report  covers  each 
of  these  provisions  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  is  con- 
sidering under  suspension  of  the  rules 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation, 
the  Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act. 
This  bill  will  strenthen  Government 
enforcement  of  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral securities  laws  involving  irisider 
trading.  It  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
by  unanimous  voice  vote. 

This  legislation  was  originally  rec- 
ommended by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  provide  in- 
creased deterrence  of  insider  trading 
violations.  It  would  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  give  the 
SEC  authority  to  go  to  court  to  seek  a 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  three  times  the 
profit  gained  or  loss  avoided  by  those 
profiting  from  insider  trading. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  well 
established.  Insider  trading  violates 
fundamental  expectatioris  of  fairness 
and  honesty,  and  undermines  public 
confidence  in  our  Nation's  securities 
markets,  which  are  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Incidences  of  insider  trading  have 
become  more  prevalent  in  recent 
years,  with  the  increase  in  corporate 
mergers  and  tender  offers  and  the 
growth  of  the  options  market.  The 
SEC  has  given  insider  trading  viola- 
tions a  higher  enforcement  priority 
and  has  initiated  an  increased  number 
of  cases.  During  the  past  4  years,  more 
such  cases  have  been  brought  than  in 
all  previous  years  combined. 

However,  present  sanctions  available 
to  the  Commission  do  not  serve  as  a 
real  deterrent  when  compared  to  the 
vast  profits  which  can  be  gained  so 
rapidly  by  trading  with  inside  informa- 
tion. The  most  that  the  Commission 
can  do  at  present  is  enjoin  an  inside 
trader  from  future  violations  and  re- 
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quire  him  to  disgorge  his  illegal  prof- 
its. Clearly,  neither  of  these  remedies 
penalizes  the  traders  illegal  conduct. 
Disgorgement  of  profits  simply  puts 
him  back  in  the  position  he  would 
have  l)een  in  if  he  had  obeyed  the  law 
In  the  first  place. 

This  bill  provides  for  increased  de- 
terrence by  making  a  person  Involved 
in  insider  trading  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  three  times  his  profit. 
The  bill  does  not  change  the  underly- 
ing sut)stantive  law  of  insider  trading. 
Insider  trading  violations  of  the  secu- 
rities laws  will  continue  to  be  judicial- 
ly defined.  This  bill  only  provides  an 
increased  penalty  for  such  illegal  con- 
duct. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  a  number  of  issues  were 
raised  by  representatives  of  the  securi- 
ties industry  and  the  securities  bar. 
These  included  whether  the  bill 
should  include  a  definition  of  insider 
trading,  secondary  liability  under 
theories  of  aiding  and  abetting  and  re- 
spondeat superior,  the  appropriate 
burden  of  proof,  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury,  and  statute  of  limitations. 

These  issues  received  detailed  con- 
sideration by  the  subcommittee  and  by 
the  SEC.  Based  on  careful  review,  the 
SEC  recommended  several  changes  in 
the  bill  which  were  adopted  by  the 
committee.  These  changes  satisfy  the 
legitimate  concerns  which  have  been 
raised  without  in  any  way  undercut- 
ting the  deterrent  effect  of  the  in- 
creased sanctions. 
These  provisions: 

First,  limit  the  application  of  the 
triple  penalty  for  aiding  and  abetting 
violations  to  those  who  communicate 
inside  information;  that  is,  tippers.  It 
also  provides  that  employers  and  con- 
trol persons  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  penalty  under  secondary  liability. 

Second,  define  the  measurement  of 
profit  gained  or  loss  avoided  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  purchase  or  sale 
price  of  the  security  and  the  trading 
price  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
inside  information  becomes  public; 
and 

Third,  provide  for  a  5-year  statute  of 
limitations. 

In  addition  to  the  insider  trading 
civil  penalty,  the  bill  would  increase 
the  maximum  fine  for  criminal  viola- 
tion of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  The 
current  fine  of  $10,000  was  established 
in  1934.  Inflation  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished its  deterrent  value,  and  an  in- 
crease is  therefore  warranted. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
extend  the  SECs  authority  to  bring 
administrative  proceedings  to  include 
proxy  and  tender  offer  violations. 

I  urge  the  House  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  559. 
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The  SPEAKER  j^ro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  laoiion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiRTH)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  559.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2717)  to  amend  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT 
OF  197  8 

Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act.  whenever  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978. 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  402(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'under  the  general  .super\ision 
of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  consul- 
tation with". 

(b)  Section  402(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (D— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel    Management"     immediately     after 

Attorney  General"  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  President  or  the  Di- 
rector": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management": 

(B)  by  inserting  and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel    Management"     immediately     after 

■Attorney  General"  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(3)  in    paragraph    (6)    by    striking    out 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (12)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management"  immediately  after 
•Attorney  General"  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  Office  of  Personnel 
Management"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•Director":  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  'and 
recommending  for  promulgation  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting  in   lieu   thereof     .   in   consultation 


with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
and  promulgating". 

(c)  Section  404  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    Director". 

(dHl)  Anv  rules  or  regulations  issued 
under  section  402  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  which  are  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  remain 
in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked 
on  or  after  such  effective  date. 

(2)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  under 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (12),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 402(b>  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  with  respect  to  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  Act  or  any  of  the  amend- 

nents  made  by  this  Act. 

SEPARATE  BUDGET  LINE  ITEM  FOR  OFFICE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  ETHICS 

Sec.  3.  Title  IV  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•'SUBMISSION  OF  BUDGET 

■Sec.  407.  (a)  In  the  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  U05(a)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  the  President 
;,hall  include  estimated  expenditures  and 
proposed  appropriations  the  President  de- 
cides are  necessary  to  support  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  the  four 
fiscal  years  after  that  year. 

■(b)  In  the  statement  of  changes  submit- 
ted to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  budget 
pursuant  to  section  1106(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  the  President  shall 
specify  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  the  in 
formation  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.". 

REVIEW  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSUMfc  REPORTS  OF 
HIGH  LEVEL  WHITE  HOUS.-;  \IDES 

Sec  4.  Section  203(0  is  r.rnended  by  in- 
serting after  "designated  agency  offiii.iU." 
the  following:  employees  described  in  sec- 
tion 105(a)(2)  (A)  or  (B),  106(a)(1)  (A)  or 
(B).  or  107  (a)(1)(A)  or  (bMlKAKi).  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code. ". 

LIMIT  ON  OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME  FOR  HIGH 
LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec  5.  Section  210  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME 

Sec  210.  Except  where  the  employees 
agency  or  department  shall  have  more  re- 
strictive limitations  on  outside  earned 
income,  all  employees  covered  by  this  title- 

"(1)  who  are  compensated  at  a  pay  grade 
in  the  General  Schedule  of  grade  GS-16  or 
above  and  who  occupy  nonjudicial  full-time 
positions  appointments  to  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

••(2)  who  are  described  in  section  105(a)(2) 
(A)  or  (B).  106(aHl)  (A)  or  (B).  or  107 
(a)(1)(A)  or  (b)(l)(A)(i).  of  title  3  United 
States  Code. 

may  not  have  in  any  calendar  year  outside 
earned  income  attributable  to  such  calendar 
year  which  is  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  their 
salary."". 

REPORTS  BY  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEES 

Sec  6.  Section  201(b)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting    "(1)""  immediately  after 
"(b)"; 


(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  individual  shall,  not 
later  than  the  date  of  the  first  hearing  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  such  individual, 
make  current  the  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  by  filing  the  information  re- 
quired by  section  202(a)(1)(A)  with  respect 
to  income  and  honoraria  received  as  of  the 
date  which  occurs  five  days  before  the  date 
of  such  hearing.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  individual  whom  the  President  or 
the  President-elect  has  publicly  announced 
he  intends  to  nominate  to  a  position  may 
file  the  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  at 
any  time  after  that  public  announcement 
but  not  later  than  is  required  under  the 
first  sentence  of  such  paragraph.". 

ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  7.  Title  II  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  211  as  section 
212;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  210  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"NOTICE  OF  ACTIONS  TAKEN  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual agrees  with  that  individual's  desig- 
nated agency  official,  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  or  a  Senate  confirmation  com 
mittee  to  take  any  action  to  comply  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  or  regulation  gov- 
erning conflicts  of  interest  of.  or  establish- 
ing standards  of  conduct  applicable  with  re- 
spect to,  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  individual  shall  notify  in 
writing  the  designated  agency  official,  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  any  action  taken  by  the  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  that  agreement.  Such  noti- 
fication shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
date  specified  in  the  agreement  by  which 
action  by  the  individual  must  be  taken,  or 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  agreement,  if  no  date  for  action  is  so 
specified. 

••(b)  If  an  agreement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  requires  that  the  individual  recuse 
himself  or  herself  from  particular  categories 
of  agency  or  other  official  action,  the  indi- 
vidual shall  reduce  to  writing  those  subjects 
regarding  which  the  recusal  agreement  will 
apply  and  the  process  by  which  it  will  be  de- 
termined whether  the  individual  must 
recuse  himself  or  herself  in  a  specific  in- 
stance. An  individual  shall  be  considered  to 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  recusal 
agreement  if  such  individual  files  a  copy  of 
the  document  setting  forth  the  information 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence  with 
such  individual's  designated  agency  official, 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
the  last  sentence  of  sub.section  (a).". 

BLIND  TRUST  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Sections  102(e)(7),  202(f)(7), 
and  302(f)(7)  are  each  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■  (7)  Any  trust  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
qualified  blind  trust  if— 

"(A)  the  trust  instrument  is  amended  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  or.  in  the  case  of  a  trust  instrument 
which  does  not  by  its  terms  permit  amend- 
ment, the  trustee,  the  reporting  individual, 
and  any  other  interested  party  agree  in 
writing  that  the  trust  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and   the   trustee   of  such  trust 


meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(A), 
except  that  in  the  case  of  any  interested 
party  who  is  a  dependent  child,  a  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child  may  execute  the 
agreement  referred  to  in  this  subparagraph: 

••(B)  a  copy  of  the  trust  instrument 
(except  testamentary  provisions),  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A),  and  a  list  of  the  assets  held  by  the  trust 
at  the  time  of  approval  by  the  supervising 
ethics  office,  including  the  category  of  value 
of  each  asset  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  are  filed  with  such 
office  and  made  available  to  the  public  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (5)(D)  of  this 
subsection:  and 

•'(C)  the  supervising  ethics  office  deter- 
mines that  approval  of  the  trust  arrange- 
ment as  a  qualified  blind  trust  is  in  the  par- 
ticular case  appropriate  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations.^. 

(b)  Sections  102(eM5)(A),  202(fK5)(A).  and 
302(f)(5)(A)  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  trust  meeting  the  requirements 
for  being  considered  a  qualified  blind  tru-st 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection.". 

APPLICATION  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS TO  STAFF  OF  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

Sec  9.  Section  201  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

••(j)(l)  Any  individual  who  performs  staff 
functions  in  support  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee which  is  composed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  special  Government  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  if 
that  individual  were  such  a  special  Govern- 
ment employee. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  term  advisory  committee'  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  simi- 
lar group  which  is  established— 

"(i)  by  statute  or  reorganization  plan, 

••(ii)  by  the  President,  or 

•'(iii)  by  one  or  more  agencies, 
in  the  interest  of  obtaining  advice  or  recom- 
mendations for  the  President  or  one  or 
more  agencies  or  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government:  such  term  includes  any  sub- 
committee or  other  subgroup  of  an  advisory 
committee,  but  does  not  include  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  the  Commi-ssion  on  Government 
Procurement; 

"(B)  the  term  staff  functions  in  support 
of  an  advisory  committee"  means  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  by  regulation  prescribes 
which  are  carried  out  with  respect  to  those 
functions  for  which  the  advisory  committee 
was  established  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

••(C)  the  term  special  Government  em- 
ployee" has  the  meanin."?  given  that  term  by 
section  202  of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(D)  the  term  agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  551(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  shall  prescribe  .such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section.". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Section  405  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (2)  by  striking  out  "four"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •nine  '. 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 


Sec  11.  The  amendments  made  bv  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  19b3. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a 
second  demanded"? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Wita- 
out  objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  have  reported 
H.R.  2717  to  the  House  and  recom- 
mended that  tht-  House  pass  H.R.  2717 
as  amended. 

The  purposes  of  H.R,  2717  are  to  re- 
authorize and  strengthen  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  In  addition,  H.R.  2717  clarifies 
and  stre..g  ns.  several  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  m  government  Act  of  1978. 
H.R.  2717  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  May  5, 
1983.  On  May  16,  1983,  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  re- 
ported the  bill  with  one  substantive 
and  several  technical  amendments. 
Since  that  time,  the  two  committees 
have  worked  together  to  produce  the 
compromise  version  of  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  House  today. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
(Mr.  Ford)  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  (Mr.  Albosta) 
for  their  diligent  work  and  assistance 
in  producing  this  bill.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  Mr.  Kindness,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  for  his  assistance 
in  working  for  his  assistance  in  work- 
ing on  this  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement,  it  is  my 
intention  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Albos- 
ta) who  will  te  handling  the  bill  for 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

In  1977,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  studied  executive  branch  proce- 
dures for  applying  and  interpreting  fi- 
nancial disclo.sure  and  conflict  of  in- 
terest requirements.  GAO  concluded 
that  these  procedures  were  inadequate 
and  recommended  that  Congress  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  as  a  central  offivC  to  oversee 
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and   improve   the  overall   ethics   pro- 
gram in  the  executive  branch. 

In  response  to  this  recommendation, 
the  Congress  included  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  as  title  IV  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978.  Since  1978,  this 
office  has  effectively  and  efficiently 
carried  out  its  responsibilities  under 
the  law. 

The  Office  of  Government  Ethics  is 
responsible  for  providing  overall  direc- 
tion of  executive  branch  policies  relat- 
ed to  conflicts  of  interest.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Organizationally,  the  Office  is  located 
within  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. 

The  Office  has  a  number  of  specific 
responsibilities  under  the  act.  These 
include;  Implementing  the  executive 
branch  financial  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  act;  developing  regula- 
tions regarding  postemployment  re- 
strictions: monitoring  and  investigat- 
ing executive  agencies'  ethics  pro- 
grams; interpreting  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  standards  of  conduct; 
and  establishing  a  formal  advisory 
opinion  service  for  the  executive 
branch. 

The  Office  works  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  conflict-of- 
interest  matters.  It  also  works  closely 
with  the  ethics  officers  of  the  various 
agencies  and  departments,  acting  as  an 
adviser  regarding  the  issues  within  the 
Office's  jurisdiction. 

The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $2  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983.  OGE's  funding,  which 
comes  from  appropriations  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  has 
never  reached  this  level.  The  Office's 
funding  level  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  fiscal  year  1983  is  $1,016,000.  The 
administration  has  proposed  that  the 
funding  level  of  1984  be  $1,093,000. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  H.R. 
2717  is  to  reauthorize  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  This  reauthorization  would  be 
continued  at  the  current  level  of  $2 
million  per  year.  Both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee have  determined  that  this 
Office  has  carried  out  its  responsibil- 
ities in  a  responsible  manner  and  that 
it  should  continue  to  perform  its  im- 
portant work. 

During  the  course  of  consideration 
of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  the  Judiciary  and 
Post  Office  Committees  inquired  into 
the  status  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  in  relation  to  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  of  which 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  is  a 
part.  After  examining  this  relation- 
ship, both  committees  included  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  2717  to  strengthen  the 


independence  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  in  two  ways. 

First,  under  current  law,  the  Office 
can  only  recommend  ethics  regula- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, which  is  responsible  for  their 
issuance.  H.R.  2717  grants  the  Office 
the  authority  to  independently  issue 
ethics  regulations. 

Second.  H.R.  2717  strengthens  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  by  re- 
quiring that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  include  a  line  item  for 
the  Office  in  his  budget.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  assure  that  both 
the  President  and  Congress  consider 
the  appropriate  level  of  funding  for 
OGE. 

In  addition  to  reauthorizing  and 
strengthening  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  H.R.  2717  clarifies  and 
strengthens  other  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  as  they 
apply  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
executive  branch.  Specifically,  the 
bill- 
Requires  that  the  financial  disclo- 
sure and  outside  income  limitations 
are  the  same  for  high-level  White 
House  aides  as  for  similarly  situated 
Senate-confirmed  Presidential  ap- 
pointees; 

Provides  a  statutory  basis  for  Office 
of  Government  Ethics'  review  of  fi- 
nancial disclosure  forms  during  Presi- 
dential transitions; 

Requires  Senate-confirmed  Presiden- 
tial nominees  to  update  earned  income 
information  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
firmation hearing; 

Requires  reporting  individuals  who 
made  agreements  to  divest  or  recuse 
themselves  to  affirmatively  notify  au- 
thorities when  these  actions  are  taken; 
Clarifies  the  requirements  for  the 
blinding  of  certain  trusts;  and 

Requires  any  individual  who  per- 
forms staff  functions  in  support  of  an 
advisory  committee  whose  member- 
ship includes  one  or  more  special  Gov- 
ernment employees  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code)  to  file  financial  disclosure  forms 
as  if  he  were  a  special  government  em- 
ployee. 

The  provision  which  imposes  finan- 
cial disclosure  requirements  on  certain 
staff  members  of  advisory  committees 
is  contained  in  section  9  of  H.R.  2717. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  version  of 
H.R.  2717  did  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion relating  to  advisory  committees. 
However,  the  Post  Office  Committee 
version  of  the  bill  did  contain  such  a 
provision.  Section  9  of  H.R.  2717  as  it 
is  before  the  House  today  sets  forth 
the  compromise  reached  by  the  two 
committees  on  this  provision. 

The  intent  of  section  9  is  to  require 
financial  disclosure  by  individuals  who 
devote  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to 
assisting  an  advisory  committee  in  car- 
rying out  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  established.  The  section  is  not  in- 
tended to  cover  individuals  who  have 


only  a  casual  relationship  with  a  com- 
mittee. For  example,  the  personal  sec- 
retary of  a  corporate  executive  serving 
on  an  advisory  committee  should  not 
be  required  to  file  simply  because  the 
secretary  arranges  meetings  or  types 
material  which  the  executive  uses  in 
fulfilling  advisory  committee  responsi- 
bilities. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  devotes  substan- 
tial amount  of  time  and  effort  con- 
ducting research,  developing  draft  re- 
ports or  recommendations,  or  assisting 
in  policy  formulation  for  the  advisory 
committee,  disclosure  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

As  a  practical  matter,  existing  law 
already  distinguishes  very  effectively 
between  individuals  who  have  a  casual 
role  and  those  who  may  actually 
affect  recommendations  or  actions. 
First  201(h)  of  the  act  excludes  from 
filing  requirements  individuals  who 
work  less  than  60  days  in  a  calendar 
year.  Second,  even  in  an  individual  ex- 
ceeds the  60-day  limit,  section  202(f) 
provides  filing  is  not  required  unless 
the  position  held  by  the  individual  is 
determined  to  be  a  grade  GS-16  or 
equivalent  position.  The  bill  does  not 
affect  these  existing  limitations  on 
who  must  file. 

Finally,  under  section  9,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  is 
authorized  to  define,  by  regulation, 
the  term  "staff  functions  in  support  of 
an  advisory  committee,"  and  safeguard 
to  insure  the  section  9  requirements 
do  not  become  onerous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2717  as  amended 
reflects  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. H.R.  2717  will  assure  that  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  will  con- 
tinue for  the  next  5  years  to  perform 
its  duties.  Since  its  creation,  this 
Office  has  performed  in  a  commenda- 
ble fashion.  In  a  most  professional 
manner,  it  has  assisted  executive 
branch  employees  in  complying  with 
ethics  and  conflict-of-interest  laws.  It 
has  also  helped  increase  public  confi- 
dence in  the  fair  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  changes  made 
by  H.R.  2717  to  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  are 
needed  to  strengthen  and  clarify  its  re- 
quirements. Therefore  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  compro- 
mise version  of  H.R.  2717  which  is 
before  the  House  today. 
Section  by-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  2717 

SECTION   i:  AMENDMENTS  TO  ETHICS  IN 
GOVERNMENT  ACT  OF  1978 

This  section  states  that  all  amendments 
contained  in  this  bill  are  amendments  to  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 

SECTION  a:  AITTHORITY  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

This  section  amends  sections  402  and  404 
of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  to  author- 
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ize  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  to  issue  regulations  pertaining 
to  financial  disclosure,  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  ethics  in  the  executive  branch.  The  Di- 
rector is  required  to  consult  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  (OPM)  regarding 
the  issuance  of  these  regulations  since  OPM 
is  generally  responsible  for  employee  disci- 
pline within  the  Executive  Branch. 

SECTION  3:  SEPARATE  BUDGET  LINE  ITEM  FOR 
THE  OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ETHICS 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  407  to  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  to  require  the 
President  to  include  in  the  budget  he  sub- 
mits to  Congress  a  separate  line  item  for  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics.  Presently,  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  has  no  sepa- 
rate line  item  becau.se  its  budget  is  included 
in  the  general  budget  for  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management.  This  requirement  as- 
sures Presidential  and  Congressional  consid- 
eration of  the  appropriate  level  of  funding 
for  the  Office. 

SECTION  4:  REVIEW  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
REPORTS  OF  HIGH  LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

This  section  amends  section  203  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  to  include  high 
level  White  House  Aides  among  those  offi- 
cials whose  financial  disclosure  forms  are 
filed  with  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics. 
Presently,  these  officials  file  only  with  the 
White  House  ethics  official. 

SECTION  s:  LIMIT  ON  OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME 
FOR  HIGH  LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

This  section  amends  section  210  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  to  extend  the  fif- 
teen percent  (15%)  limit  on  the  outside 
earned  income  to  high  level  White  House 
aides. 

SECTION  S:  REPORTS  BY  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEES 

This  section  amends  section  201(b)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  to  require  presi- 
dential nominees  who  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  to  update  their  financial  disclo- 
sure information  at  the  time  of  their  first 
confirmation  hearing.  This  requirement 
would  apply  only  to  earned  income  and 
honoraria  as  defined  in  section  202(a)(1)(A) 
of  the  Act  that  has  been  received  as  of  5 
days  prior  to  the  hearing. 

In  addition,  this  section  adds  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  to  section  201(b)  to  provide  a  stat- 
utory basis  for  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  to  review  the  financial  disclosure 
forms  of  those  persons  whom  a  president  or 
a  president-elect  has  designated  to  be  his 
nominee  prior  to  their  official  nomination. 

SECTION  7:  NOTICE  OF  ACTIONS  TAKEN  TO 
COMPLY  WITH  ETHICS  AGREEMENTS 

This  .section  adds  a  new  section  211  to  the 
Ethics  in  Governments  Act  to  addre.ss  those 
situations  where  an  official  or  employee  has 
made  an  agreement  with  an  agency  ethics 
official,  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  or 
a  Senate  confirmation  committee  to  take 
certain  actions  to  come  into  compliance 
with  ethics  requirements  (for  example,  an 
agreement  to  divest  or  to  recuse  himself 
from  involvement  in  certain  matters). 

This  section  requires  the  official  or  em- 
ployee to  notify  the  one  with  whom  he 
made  the  agreement  when  he  has  complied 
with  that  agreement.  If  the  agreement  re- 
quires the  individual  to  recuse  him.self  from 
certain  categories  of  decisions,  notification 
will  consist  of  filing  a  list  of  the  subjects  to 
which  the  recusal  agreement  will  apply  and 
a  description  of  the  process  by  which  it  will 
be  determined  whether  a  recusal  is  neces- 
sary in  a  specific  instance. 


SECTION  8:  BLIND  TRUST  AME.NDMENT 

This  section  amends  sections  102(e)(7), 
202(f)(7).  and  302(f)(7)  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act.  These  sections  concern  the 
"blinding"  of  existing  trusts.  The  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  recommtnded  these 
changes  because  it  has  found  the  current 
provisions  to  be  unworkable.  These  sections 
as  rewritten  would  provide  that  existing 
trusts  can  be  considered  to  be  blind  trusts  if 
the  following  criteria  are  met: 

(1)  The  trust  instrument  must  be  amend- 
ed to  comply  with  the  same  requirements 
that  must  be  met  by  a  newly  created  trust. 
If  the  trust  instrument  does  not  by  its  lerms 
permit  amendment,  the  trustee,  the  report 
ing  individual,  and  any  other  interested  par- 
ties must  agree  that  the  trust  will  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  those  require- 
ments. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  trust  instrument,  copy  of 
the  agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
and  a  list  of  the  trust  assets  at  the  time  of 
approval  of  the  agreement  must  be  filed 
with  the  super\'ising  ethics  office. 

(3)  The  supen'ising  ethics  office  must  de- 
termine that  the  agreement  regarding  the 
trust  assures  compliance  with  the  applicable 
ethics  laws  and  regulations. 

SECTION  9:  APPLICATION  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLO- 
SURE REIJUIREMENTS  TO  STAFF  OF  FEDERAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEES 

This  section  adds  a  new  subsection  201(j) 
to  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  to  require 
an  additional  group  of  individuals  to  file 
pu'olic  financial  disclosure  reports.  Any  indi- 
vidual who  performs  staff  functions  in  sup- 
port of  an  advisory  committee  whose  mem- 
bership includes  one  or  more  special  govern- 
ment employees  (as  defined  by  section  202 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code)  will  be  re- 
quired to  file  as  if  they  were  a  special  gov- 
ernment employee. 

Thus,  if  the  individual  is  employed  in 
excess  of  sixty  days  in  a  calendar  year  and 
performs  functions  similar  to  those  of  a  fed- 
eral employee  who  is  classified  at  GS-16  or 
G-7  or  above,  as  determined  by  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics,  the  individual  will  be 
required  to  file  the  public  financial  disclo- 
sure report  described  in  section  202  of  the 
Act. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  to  pre- 
.scribe  regulations  to  implement  this  new 
subsection. 

SECTION  10:  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  amends  section  405  of  tht- 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  to  extend  the  au 
thorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  for  five  years  at  the 
current  rate  of  $2  million  for  each  year. 

SECTION  1  i:  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  effective  date  for  this  Act  is  October 
1.  1983. 

D  1240 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  of  this  year 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Governmental 
Relations  held  hearings  on  the  appro- 
priations authorization  for  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics.  This  provided 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  review  the  op- 
erations of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  since  its  inception  in  1978.  We 
heard  from  the  agency  itself,  from  the 


General  Accounting  Office  and  fom 
Common  Cause,  which  has  trtken  an 
active  interest  in  ethics  in  Govern- 
ment if  not  elsewhere. 

All  of  the  testimony  we  heard  can  be 
summarized  in  one  sentence:  '  The 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  is  work- 
ing well  and  is  effectively  moniioring 
ethics  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government. "  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  a  newly  created 
agency,  dealing  with  the  difficult  and 
sometimes  delicate  problems  relating 
to  ethics  and  financial  disclosure,  has 
achieved  such  a  high  degree  of  credi- 
bility and  respect. 

The  subcommittee  was  unanimous  in 
its  judgment  that  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  should  be  reauthor- 
ized for  5  years 

As  with  any  new  agency,  however, 
we  found  that  there  were  sections  of 
the  law  and  ethics  which  needed  clari- 
fication or  further  definition.  We  con- 
curred with  the  Senate  that  the 
agency  should  have  a  separate  line 
item  in  the  Presidential  budget,  and 
that  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment should  comment  upon  but  not 
veto  Office  of  Government  Ethics  reg- 
ulations. 

I  am  not  certain  personally  that 
there  was  a  strong  need  for  that 
change  in  view  of  the  functioning  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  up  to 
this  point,  but  it  wa^  suggested  that 
this  change  would  strengthen  its  func- 
tioning. 

Our  subcommittee  added  language 
regarding  blind  trusts,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  existing  trusts  to  be  blinded 
when  an  individual  accepts  Govern- 
ment employment.  We  also  added  lan- 
guage authorizing  OGE  participation 
in  Presidential  transitions,  in  effect 
ratifying  its  activities  during  1981,  and 
authorizing  such  activities  for  the 
future. 

We  rejected  two  other  amendments, 
changing  the  structure  of  the  OGE 
which  were  both  unnecessary  and 
unwise.  The  most  significant  of  these 
would  have  given  the  OGE  Director  a 
fixed  term,  with  the  President  limited 
to  removal  of  the  Director  for  cause 
only.  Beyond  the  very  serious  constitu- 
tional problem  with  such  a  limitation 
on  the  power  of  the  President  over  an 
executive  function,  an  obvious  double 
standard  would  be  created  since  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  .judici- 
ary would  control  their  own  ethics 
functions,  while  the  executive  branch 
v.ould  lose  such  authority.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  concluded  that  there  is 
little  reason  to  m.alce  such  substantial 
structural  changes  in  an  agency  when 
the  current  structure  a'oi  ks. 

The  bill  which  is  before  you  today  is 
a  compromise  between  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Becausi  it  is 
a  compromise,  the  bill  is  not  exactlv  as 
I    would   like   to   see   it— that    ,s   the 
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nature  of  a  compromise.  Specifically.  I 
do  not  like  the  amendment  which  re- 
quires some  advisory  committee  staff 
members,  who  are  not  paid  by  the 
Government,  to  file  financial  disclo- 
sure statements.  That  kind  of  intru- 
sion seems  to  me  to  discourage  the 
active  involvement  of  private  sector 
people  in  Government,  at  a  time  when 
we  need  their  advice. 

But  in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill, 
to  insure  that  the  important  work  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  con- 
tinues. 

In  addition  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  atten- 
tion and  guidance  given  to  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Operations. 

I  think  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  very  great  and 
I  certainly  urge  passage  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  of  H.R.  2717. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
bring  before  the  House  today  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  for  5  years.  This  bill  also  makes 
a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 

The  first  hearing  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress by  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  dealt  with  the  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  and 
the  act.  At  that  session,  loopholes  in 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  were 
discovered,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
amendments  to  close  those  gaps  are 
included  in  H.R.  2717. 

While  committee  action  was  com- 
pleted on  this  legislation  on  May  11, 
1983.  it  had  been  my  hope  that  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  unauthorized 
transfer  of  information  from  the 
Carter  administration  to  the  Reagan 
campaign  would  have  been  completed 
to  allow  us  the  opportunity  to  amend 
this  bill  and  include  any  changes  that 
may  be  necessary  to  discourage  such 
unethical  conduct  by  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

That  inquiry  is  not  yet  complete. 
Since  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  will  expire  without  congression- 
al action  on  September  30.  1983, 
Chairman  Hall  and  I  agreed  that  we 
must  move  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
for  passage.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  its  version  of  this  bill. 

When  the  current  inquiry  of  the 
sut)committee  is  complete,  the  results 
may  well  require  that  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  again  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

One  set  of  concerns  raised  regards 
the  law  and  standards  of  conduct  af- 


fecting Federal  employees'  steward- 
ship of  Government  property  and  in- 
formation and  the  use  of  their  posi- 
tions for  personal  gain.  Are  those 
standards  adequate?  Are  they  under- 
stood, enforced,  or  enforceable  at  all? 

We  may  also  be  forced  to  return  to 
the  act  to  review  such  things  as  the 
confidential  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements, and  the  general  under- 
standing of  executive  branch  employ- 
ees about  their  standards  of  conduct, 
and  to  make  amendments  that  may  be 
appropriate. 

The  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
and  the  White  House  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  a  new  executive  order 
concerning  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements. This  order  may  address 
questions  that  have  arisen  about  the 
confidential  disclosure  requirements 
and  systems  that  predate  the  1978  act. 
Until  the  executive  order  is  issued,  or 
new  regulations  are  promulgated  by 
the  OGE.  the  instructions  that  the 
OGE  has  issued  to  agencies  to  contin- 
ue existing  systems  will  be  understood 
to  reflect  the  executive  branch  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  The  new  execu- 
tive order  may  recognize  that  specific 
information  required  by  particular 
agencies  or  programs  that  is  not  avail- 
able through  general  financial  disclo- 
sure requirements  is  an  important  part 
of  our  financial  disclosure  system. 

In  any  case,  since  we  have  not  had 
the  chance  to  review  the  act  as  inter- 
preted and  affected  by  the  anticipated 
executive  order,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
return  to  the  act  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  before  us  today  represents  a 
bipartisan  consensus  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Crane,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  for  his 
work  on  this  legislation.  Additionally. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  administrative 
law.  Mr.  Hall,  for  his  efforts  to  work 
out  this  compromise  legislation  be- 
tween the  two  subcommittees. 

In  addition  to  reauthorizing  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  we  have 
included  in  the  bill  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  act.  The  bill  pro- 
vides greater  independence  for  the 
OGE  by  providing  the  Office  author- 
ity to  issue  its  own  regulations.  Cur- 
rently, any  regulations  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  It  provides  a  line  item  in 
the  Presidents  budget  for  the  OGE  to 
insure  that  any  reductions  for  the 
Office  in  the  budget  will  be  clearly 
visible  for  congressional  review. 

This  bill  also  closes  gaps  in  the  law 
that  were  identified  at  the  subcommit- 
tee hearing.  It  requires  that  informa- 
tion about  the  income  of  Presidential 
nominees  be  made  current  before  their 
confirmation  hearings.  It  requires  that 
if  agreements  are  made  by  Govern- 
ment officials  to  withdraw  from  meet- 


ings or  actions  where  there  could  be  a 
conflict  of  interest,  then  these  agree- 
ments should  be  in  writing  and  filed 
with  their  agencies  to  provide  notice. 

It  also  requires  individuals  to  report 
when  they  have  taken  actions  to 
comply  with  agreements  made  under 
the  law  to  divest  themselves  of  con- 
flicting interests  or  to  place  those  in- 
terests in  a  blind  trust. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  process  for  es- 
tablishing blind  trusts  and  corrects  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  the  act  in 
regard  to  blind  trusts. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  ethics  law  governing  the 
conduct  of  Federal  employees  should 
be  as  strong  as  possible.  I  have  contin- 
ually said  that  this  law  should  be 
strong  enough  to  discourage  unethical 
conduct,  without  being  so  strong  that 
it  actually  discourages  quality  people 
from  serving  their  government.  This  is 
a  fine  distinction.  I  believe  the  bill 
before  us  makes  that  distinction.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

D  1250 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2717,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978. 

This  bill  has  been  worked  out 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
While  it  does  not.  and  could  not,  ad- 
dress some  of  the  ethical  concerns 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan's 
(Mr.  Albosta)  subcommittee  is  cur- 
rently looking  into,  it  does  plug  some 
loopholes  we  found  in  the  1978  act, 
and,  most  importantly,  it  does  reau- 
thorize the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  (OGE)  for  5  more  years.  Unless 
we  act  expeditiously  on  this  legisla- 
tion, OGE  will  go  out  of  business  on 
September  30. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  Members' 
attention  to  section  9  of  the  bill  con- 
cerning the  application  of  financial 
disclosure  requirements  to  staff  of 
Federal  advisory  committees.  This  pro- 
vision was  added  as  the  result  of  an 
amendment  I  offered  in  committee 
and  is  intended  to  address  the  prob- 
lems we  encountered  with  the  Presi- 
dent's private  sector  survey  on  cost 
control,  the  so-called  Grace  Commis- 
sion. As  a  result  of  discussions  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.),  we  have  slightly  modified 
the  definition  of  "advisory  committee  " 
in  section  9. 

I  am  sure  most  Members  by  now  are 
familiar  with  the  Grace  Commission. 
My  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
looked  into  the  Grace  Commission  sit- 
uation. What  we  found  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily complicated  organization 
which  appeared  to  have  been  set  up 
primarily  to  avoid  the  applicability  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
the  criminal  conflict-of-interest  laws. 


and  the  financial  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act. 

The  survey  Itself  consisted  of  about 
150  top  corporate  executives  and,  by 
Executive  order,  the  survey  was  desig- 
nated as  a  Federal  advisory  committee. 
The  advisory  committee,  however,  was 
inactive.  Instead  a  private  foundation 
was  established.  This  private  founda- 
tion made  use  of  over  1.000  corporate 
volunteers.  These  volunteers  did  the 
real  work  of  the  survey  poking  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  Federal 
Government  ostensibly  to  find  ways  to 
increase  Government  efficiency.  The 
foundation,  it  was  claimed,  was  private 
and  was  not  an  advisory  committee. 
The  volunteers,  it  was  claimed,  were 
not  staff  of  an  advisory  committee 
since  they  worked  for  the  foundation. 
As  a  result,  it  was  claimed,  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act.  the  criminal 
conflict-of-interest  laws,  and  the 
Ethics  Act  were  inapplicable,  and  the 
protections  these  laws  provide  to  the 
public  were  not  available. 

Section  9  attempts  to  address  this 
situation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Ethics  Act  is  concerned. 

Section  9  amends  the  act  to  add  a 
new  section  201(j)  which  requires  an 
additional  group  of  individuals  to  file 
public  financial  disclosure  reports. 
The  amendment  provides  that  any  in- 
dividual who  performs  staff  functions 
in  support  of  an  advisory  committee 
whose  membership  includes  one  or 
more  special  Government  employees 
shall  be  considered  a  special  Govern- 
ment employee— as  defined  by  section 
202  of  title  18,  United  States  Code— for 
purposes  of  the  financial  reporting  re- 
quirements of  title  II  of  the  act. 

Thus,  if  the  individual  is  employed 
in  excess  of  60  days  in  a  calendar  year 
and  his  position  is  classified  at  GS-16 
or  above  or,  in  the  case  of  the  uni- 
formed services  at  0  to  7  or  higher,  or 
if  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  de- 
termines that  the  individual's  position 
is  of  equal  classification,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  file  the  public  financial  dis- 
closure report  described  in  section  202. 

The  intent  of  section  9  is  to  require 
financial  disclosure  by  individuals  who 
devote  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to 
assisting  an  advisory  committee  in  car- 
ying  out  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
established.  The  section  is  not  intend- 
ed to  cover  individuals  who  have  only 
a  casual  relationship  with  a  commit- 
tee. For  example,  the  personal  secre- 
tary of  a  corporate  executive  serving 
on  an  advisory  committee  should  not 
be  required  to  file  simply  because  the 
secretary  arranges  meetings  or  types 
material  which  the  executive  uses  in 
fulfilling  advisory  committee  responsi- 
bilities. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  devotes  substan- 
tial amount  of  time  and  effort  con- 
ducting research,  developing  draft  re- 
ports or  recommendations,  or  assisting 
in  policy  formulation  for  the  advisory 


committee,  disclosure  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

As  a  practical  matter,  existing  law 
already  distinguishes  very  effectively 
between  individuals  who  have  a  casual 
role  and  those  who  may  actually 
affect  recommendations  or  actions. 
First,  section  202(h)  of  the  act  ex- 
cludes from  filing  requirements  indi- 
viduals who  work  less  than  60  hours  in 
a  calendar  year.  Second,  even  if  an  in- 
dividual exceeds  the  60-day  limit,  sec- 
tion 202(f)  provides  filing  is  not  re- 
quired unless  the  position  held  by  the 
individual  is  determined  to  be  a  grade 
GS-16  or  equivalent  position.  The  bill 
does  not  affect  these  existing  limita- 
tions on  who  must  file. 

Finally,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  is  authorized  to 
define,  by  regulation,  the  term  'staff 
functions  in  support  of  an  advisory 
committee,"  another  safeguard  to 
insure  the  section  9  requirements  do 
not  become  onerous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2717  is  a  good  bill 
which  addresses  those  problems  we  are 
currently  aware  of.  If.  as  a  result  of 
recent  revelations  concerning  possible 
unethical  conduct  of  Government  em- 
ployees, additional  actions  need  to  be 
taken.  I  assure  the  Members  they  will 
be  taken  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Right  now,  however,  we  need  to  pass 
this  bill  to  insure  the  continued  func- 
tioning of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.* 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  for  the  record  to  reflect 
that  the  administration  supports  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2717. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  today 
would  not  be  the  occasion  for  com- 
ments to  be  made  about  an  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  It  is  not 
the  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  such 
matters,  but  before  we  go  to  discussing 
matters  of  that  sort  which  are  said  to 
have  something  to  do  with  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act.  and  they  do  not 
inasmuch  as  we  are  talking  about  an 
area  in  that  investigation,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  which  is  concerned  with  cam- 
paigns and  campaign  laws  and  the 
ethics  of  campaigns  and  non-Govern- 
ment employees  or  people  who  are  not 
governmental  employees  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  certainly  not 
like  to  cast  any  shadow  over  the  bill 
that  is  pending  before  the  House.  H.R. 
2717,  by  expressing  dissent  about  the 
contest  of  the  debate  today,  but  before 
we  go  talking  about  matters  of  the 
content  of  that  investigation,  we 
might  very  well  bring  up  and  clarify 
before  this  House  of  Representatives 
how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  ethical 
questions  such  as  "Altergate." 


It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  ethics 
in  Government  if  you  are  talking 
about  somebody  else.  Let  us  talk  about 
our  House  and  cleaning  up  its  prob- 
lems if  we  are  going  to  be  talking 
about  ethical  matters. 

I  regret  that  this  was  brought  into 
the  discussion  on  H.R.  2717  today,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  tighten  up  on  ethics 
considerations  and  provisions  of  law  in 
any  area,  let  us  start  right  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  to  the  passage  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  in  1978.  We  passed 
this  legislation  to  eliminate  conflicts 
of  interest,  require  public  disclosure  of 
financial  interests,  and  insure  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  prosecutor  when 
high  officials  were  the  subject  of  alle- 
gations of  wrongdoing.  In  drafting 
that  legislation,  we  tried  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  need  for  a  Gov- 
ernment of  integrity  and  the  fear  that 
would  lose  high  quality  individuals  if 
we  made  the  restrictions  on  Govern- 
ment service  too  onerous. 

After  4  years  of  watching  this  act  in 
operation,  it  has  become  obvious  that 
we  sacrificed  too  much  to  our  concern 
about  scaring  away  prospective  public 
servants.  I  know  of  no  documented 
case  of  individuals  refusing  Govern- 
ment service  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act.  But  there  are.  for  sure,  dozens  of 
cases  of  questionable  ethical  conduct 
by  political  appointees  of  the  Reagan 
administration  which  have  occurred 
while  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  has  stood  on  the  sidelines  with 
no  role  to  play. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  24, 
1983,  states  that,  when  asked  about  all 
the  charges  of  ethical  misconduct  that 
have  swirled  around  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, a  senior  White  House 
aide  sighs  and  says:  "If  only  you  knew 
about  all  the  things  I've  been  able  to 
kill  before  you  heard  of  them. "  Last 
May,  I  put  together  a  rather  sobering 
list  of  over  50  cases  of  alleged  criminal 
wrongdoing,  abuse  of  power  and  privi- 
lege, and  unethical  behavior  of 
Reagan  administration  appointees. 
The  quote  in  the  Journal  suggests 
that  my  list  is  woefully  incomplete. 
The  extent  and  variety  of  well-docu- 
mented misdeeds  within  the  current 
administration  proves  that  a  stronger 
eithics  law  is  needed. 

H.R.  2717  strengthens  the  act  by 
providing  greater  independence  for 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  by 
extending  the  reach  of  the  act  to  in- 
clude top  While  House  officials,  and 
by  clarifying  the  requirements  for 
blind  trusts. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  2717,  and  I 
urge  its  swift  passage.  But  legislation 
alone  can  not  insure  high  standars  of 
conduct.  The  single  most  critical 
factor    is    an    administration    which 
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takes  seriously  its  mission  of  public 
service  and  takes  care  to  appoint  only 
those  individuals  who  can  conduct 
themselves  in  an  ethical  and  princi- 
pled manner.9 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2717.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
461)  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  for  5  years,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  461 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AMENOMEMTS  TO  ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT  OF 
1978 

Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act.  whenever  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978. 

FIVE  YEAR  TERM  FOR  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  2.  Section  401(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
Director  shall  be  removed  from  office  only 
for  good  cause.". 

UPGRADING  DIRECTOR  OF  OFFICE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  ETHICS  TO  LEVEL  III 

Sec.  3.  Section  406  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"ANNUAL  PAY 

Sec  406.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.'. 

■(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item: 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.'.". 
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AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  402(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  .  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. ". 

(b)  Section  402(b)  is  amended— 

( 1  >  in  clause  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  President  or  the  Di- 
rector": 

(2)  in  clause  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  recommending  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management'  :  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management "  and  in- 
serting lieu  thereof  President  or  the  Direc- 
tor": 

(3)  In  clause  (6)  by  striking  out  "Office  of 
Personnel  Management '"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director '": 

(4)  in  clause  (12)  by  striking  out  "Office  of 
Personnel  Management"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director":  and 

(5)  in  clause  (15)  by  striking  out  "and  rec- 
ommending for  promulgation  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    and  promulgating  ". 

(c)  Section  404  is  amended  by  striking  out 
Office  of  Personnel  Management "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director". 

SEPARATE  LINE  ITEM  FOR  OFFICE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  ETHICS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  1105(a)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•■(25)  a  separate  statement  specifying  the 
estimated  expenditures  and  proposed  appro- 
priations the  President  decides  are  neces- 
sary to  support  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  is  submitted  and  the  four  fiscal 
years  after  that  year."". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1106(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  "  (a)(25).""  after  "section 
1105(a)(l)(14)"". 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or 
any  conference  report  on  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, which  provides  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  unless  such 
bill,  resolution,  or  conference  report  con- 
tains a  separate  provision  specifying,  or 
such  amendment  amends  a  separate  provi- 
sion of  a  bill  or  resolution  specifying,  or  in- 
serts into  a  bill  or  resolution  a  separate  pro- 
vision specifying,  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  Office. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House 
to  which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 


USE  OF  INSPECTORS  GENERAL 

Sec.  6.  Section  403  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  au- 
thority of  the  Director  under  this  section  in- 
cludes the  use  of  the  Inspectors  General  to 
investigate  possible  conflicts  of  interest  and 
to  conduct  audits  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector."". 

REPLACEMENT  OF  AGENCY  ETHICS  OFFICIALS 

Sec.  7.  Section  402(b)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(14):  ^    , 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•; 
and"':  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(16)  recommending  the  replacement  of 
any  agency  ethics  official  where  such  offi- 
cial fails  to  properly  and  effectively  perform 
his  or  her  duties."'. 

OGE  REVIEW  OF  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  BY  HIGH 
LEVEL  WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  203(c)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  designated  agency  officials. " 
the  following:  "employees  of  the  White 
House  Office  who  are  compensated  at  or 
above  a  rate  equivalent  to  level  II  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  5313  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code."'. 

LIMIT  ON  OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME  FOR  TOP 
WHITE  HOUSE  AIDES 

Sec.  9.  Section  210  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "consent  of  the  Senate. "  the  following: 
■and  employees  of  the  White  House  Office 
who  are  compensated  at  or  above  a  rate 
equivalent  to  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  Section  5313  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code .". 

BLIND  TRUST  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  202(f)(4)(B)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  appointed  to  office  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate". 

(b)  Section  202(f)(7)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  clause  (A): 

(2)  redesignating  clause  (B)  as  clause  (A) 
and  amending  it  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  trust  is  amended  to  comply  with 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  or.  if  such 
trust  instrument  does  not  by  its  terms 
permit  amendment,  all  parties  to  the  trust 
instrument,  including  the  reporting  individ- 
ual and  the  trustee,  agree  in  writing  that 
the  trust  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)(C)  and  a  trustee  is  (or  has  been)  appoint- 
ed who  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3):  and  ":  and 

(3)  redesignating  clause  (i)  as  clause  (B). 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  U.  Section  405  is  amended  in  clause 
(2)  by  striking  out  "four"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "nine". 

EFFECrriVE  DATE 

Sec  12.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  October  1,  1983. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  moves  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  461.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2717,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
authority  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2717)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  PHYSICIANS  COMPA- 
RABILITY ALLOWANCE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2077).  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal 
Physicians  Comparability  Allowance 
Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 2077 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Physicians 
Comparability  Allowance  Amendments  of 
1983". 

Sec  2.  Section  5948(d)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"September  30, 
1985":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1987". 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Physicians 
Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-603:  92  Stat.  3018)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""September  30.  1985"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1987". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Any  service  agreement  entered 
into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  section  5948  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  addition- 
al or  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2077  and  the  Federal  physicians 
comparability  allowance  program. 

This  bill  amends  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  extend  the  Federal 
Physicians  Comparability  Allowance 
Act  of  1978.  which  has  already  been 
extended  twice,  in  1979  and  1981.  In 
particular,  H.R.  2077  extends  for  2 
years,  until  September  30,  1985,  the 
period  during  which  the  heads  of 
agencies  may  enter  into  service  agree- 
ments with  physicians  in  exchange  for 
special  allowances.  It  also  extends  for 
2  years,  until  September  30.  1987.  the 
period  of  service  which  may  be  cov- 
ered by  such  agreements.  The  bill  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  no  additional  or 
supplemental  appropriations  may  be 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1983.  In  fact, 
all  H.R.  2077  does  is  simply  continue 
an  existing  program. 

The  Federal  Physicians  Comparabil- 
ity Allowance  Act  was  enacted  in  the 
95th  Congress  (Public  Law  95-603).  It 
authorized  the  heads  of  agencies  to  de- 
termine categories  of  physicians  in 
which  a  significant  recruitment  and 
retention  problem  exists.  The  agencies 
may  then  enter  into  service  agree- 
ments with  Government  physicians  in 
these  categories  under  which  the  phy- 
sicians will  agree  to  remain  with  the 
agencies  in  return  for  special  allow- 
ances. The  maximum  annual  allow- 
ance is  $7,000  per  year  for  a  physician 
who  has  served  2  years  or  less  and  up 
to  $10,000  per  year  if  the  physician 
has  served  for  more  than  2  years. 
These  bonuses  increase  physicians' 
total  compensation  above  their  sched- 
uled salary.  Under  current  law,  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  these  service 
agreements  will  expire  on  September 
30,  1983,  and  no  agreement  entered 
into  by  that  date  may  extend  beyond 
September  30.  1985. 

Under  the  General  Schedule  and 
certain  other  allied  pay  plans,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  currently  employs 
almost  3,000  physicians  in  various  cat- 
egories or  specialties.  Of  these,  almost 
1,300  physicians,  or  approximately  43 
percent,  receive  comparability  allow- 
ances that  average  $8,570.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
the  largest  employer  of  physicians, 
working  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  similar  agencies.  The 
Armed  Forces  are  the  next  largest  em- 
ployers, supplementing  their  military 
cadre  of  physicians  with  almost  1,000 
civilian  doctors. 

Regulatory  responsibility  for  this 
program  has  been  delegated  by  the 
President  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  (OPM), 
who  must  act  in  consultation  with  the 
Office   of   Management   and   Budget. 


One  of  OPM's  responsibilities  is  to  col- 
lect information  on  the  administration 
and  effects  of  the  physicians'  compa- 
rability allowance  program.  In  May  of 
this  year,  OPM  released  a  report  on 
the  program  which  contained  informa- 
tion from  the  27  agencies  who  employ 
Federal  physicians  and  statistical  in- 
formation on  the  program  since  1980. 
None  of  the  27  agencies  opposed  re- 
newal of  the  program,  and  OPM  found 
that  the  need  for  the  program  contin- 
ues. OPM  cited  the  continuing  diffi- 
culty that  Federal  agencies  are  having 
in  recruiting  and  retaining  physicians, 
given  the  higher  pay  that  is  available 
to  physicians  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  in  Federal  agencies  with 
separate  authorities  for  physicians' 
pay  and  bonuses.  The  administration, 
therefore,  supports  H.R.  2077  and  the 
continuation  of  the  physicians'  compa- 
rability allowance  program,  as  does 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  does  not 
extend  this  authority,  our  Federal 
physicians  will  flee  the  system,  and 
agencies  will  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  and  retain  physicians  in 
the  Federal  service.  These  physicians 
play  an  important  role  in  the  health 
of  our  Nation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  H.R.  2077. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Ohio,  the  distinguished 
Chair  of  our  Compensation  and  Em- 
ployee Benefits  Subcommittee,  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  2077,  the  "Federal  Physi- 
cians Comparability  Allowance  Act  of 
1983.  " 

This  is  a  long  title  for  a  small  pro- 
gram with  a  good  purpose.  Briefly, 
this  bill  continues  for  2  years  a  1978 
program  of  extra  allowances  for  some 
1,300  Federal  physicians  whose  jobs 
are  hard  to  fill  or  to  keep  filled  with- 
out extra  pay.  Both  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  support  this  2- 
year  reauthorization. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  this  program  cost 
some  $10.9  million.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  new  serv- 
ice agreements  in  1984  will  require  no 
more  than  $500,000.  and  for  1985,  no 
more  than  $1  million.  Budget  author- 
ity beyond  our  first  budget  resolution 
is  not  required  for  this  program  since 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985 
spending  have  already  been  counted  in 
budget  projections.  Although  this  bill 
was  not  reported  by  May  15  as  provid- 
ed in  the  Budget  Act,  I  am  advised 
that  the  House  Budget  Committee  ap- 
proves of  its  consideration  today. 

The  problem  addressed  by  this  pro- 
gram is  not  a  shortage  of  applicants 
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for  these  jobs.  The  problem  is  a  cur- 
rent shortage  of  qualified  specialists. 
OPM  has  found  that  over  3  years,  the 
staffing  success  rate  has  fallen  from 
60  percent  to  38  percent.  Staffing  suc- 
cess rate  is  the  number  of  jobs  filled 
over  the  number  of  jobs  open. 

Members  may  be  interested  to  know 
briefly  how  this  program  works.  First, 
this  program  covers  only  2,966  Federal 
physicians.  This  excludes  the  vast 
number  of  physicians  covered  sepa- 
rately by  the  VA  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Of  the  2,966,  some  1,298 
work  for  the  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Department.  Most  of  the  M.D.'s 
works  as  clinicians  and  researchers. 
Only  a  few  are  involved  in  occupation- 
al health  jobs. 

Second,  this  is  not  an  entitlement 
program.  Of  the  2,966  positions  eligi- 
ble for  the  allowance  or  "PCA."  only 
43  percent  receive  it.  Federal  manag- 
ers, under  OPM  rules,  determine 
which  positions  require  an  extra  allow- 
ance ranging  from  $7,000  to  $10,000. 
The  average  PCA  in  1982  was  $8,570.  A 
VA  study  of  average  physicians  pay  re- 
ports that  average  pay  of  the  PCA 
population— without  the  PCA— was 
$56,300;  uniformed  services  physicians 
received  a  base  pay  of  $73,200;  HMOs 
paid  an  average  of  $78,500,  and  medi- 
cal schools  paid  an  average  of  $85,900. 
Finally.  I  should  reiterate  that  this 
legislation  lasts  only  2  years.  OPM 
notes  that  there  will  be  a  43-percent 
increase  in  the  U.S.  physician  supply 
between  1978  and  1990  and.  according- 
ly, urges  that  legislation  be  short 
term.  Again.  I  thank  the  gentlelady 
for  her  leadership  on  this  issue  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  approve 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
have  no  other  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer),  for  his 
fine  cooperation,  and  also  the  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee  for  his  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2077. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
2077,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
know,  at  the  outset,  what  our  plans 
are  in  terms  of  debate.  I  understand 
there  will  be  general  debate  for  an 
hour  under  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention 
then  to  go  through  the  bill  section  by 
section  so  that  appropriate  points  of 
order  can  be  raised? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  would  be 
my  intent  to  go  through  the  bill  sec- 
tion by  section.  However,  if  there  are 
no  amendments  for  several  pages,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider the  bill  as  read  for  those  pages 
up  to  the  next  amendment  that  I 
know  of.  If  any  Member  who  has  an 
amendment  will  just  tell  me.  I  will  not 
try  to  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
intention  to  permit  fund-limitation 
amendments  to  be  offered  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  I  intend  to  move  that  the 
Committee  rise,  and  the  reason  is  that 
there  is  not  just  one  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  nonlegislative  limita- 
tion. As  the  gentleman  knows,  there 
are  half  a  dozen  amendments  that 
Members  want  to  offer.  I  just  believe 
that  at  this  point  it  would  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  move  to  rise 
rather  than  have  those  amendments 
today. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  important  items  in 
this  bill   that   relate  to  matters  now 


before  us.  For  example,  there  could  be 
fund  limitations  offered  to  do  some- 
thing about  those  nations  that  voted 
against  us  at  the  United  Nations  the 
other  day  on  the  Korean  Air  Lines  in- 
cident in  the  State  Department  por- 
tion of  this  bill.  By  precluding  amend- 
ments of  that  type  being  offered,  the 
gentleman  rules  out  this  House  taking 
appropriate  action. 

Some  Members  might  want  to  do 
something  about  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non with  fund  limitations  in  this  bill, 
and  that  is  going  to  be  precluded.  I 
have  regularly  offered  a  school  prayer 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House  on  three  occa- 
sions. That  would  be  precluded  by  the 
gentleman's  motion. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  bill  is 
filled  with  places  where  points  of 
order  could  be  raised,  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  jeopardize  the  bill  itself  with 
the  idea  that  some  of  those  points  will 
be  raised  if  we  do  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  the  fund  limitations  that 
many  of  us  feel  are  important  at  the 
end  of  the  bill. 

Could  something  be  arrived  at  with 
the  gentleman  that  would  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  will  in  both  regards? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  About  70  percent  of 
the  bill  has  not  been  authorized,  so 
there  is  about  70  percent  of  the  bill 
that  could  be  knocked  out  on  points  of 
order.  However,  the  scenario  is  this: 

We  are  trying  to  pass  the  bill  today. 
It  will  go  to  the  Senate.  There  is 
almost  no  likelihood  that  a  conference 
report  will  have  been  agreed  to  and  be 
back  here  by  the  time  the  continuing 
resolution  comes  up  in  about  a  week. 
So  any  question  that  is  not  settled 
today  can  be  settled  on  the  continuing 
resolution. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  done  here  is 
to  settle  the  amounts  for  as  many 
agencies  in  the  bill  as  possible  today, 
and  if  anybody  has  an  objection  to 
funding  a  department  or  an  agency 
under  a  certain  paragraph,  he  can 
knock  it  out  on  a  point  of  order.  How- 
ever, I  propose  to  put  items  that  are 
stricken  from  the  bill  on  a  point  of 
order  in  the  continuing  resolution  at 
the  level  in  this  bill  as  reported  to  the 
House. 

So  to  the  extent  we  can.  I  would  like 
to  decide  the  funding  levels  of  as  many 
agencies  as  possible  in  this  bill  today, 
however.  Member  will  have  in  about  a 
week  or  10  days  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  will  continue  funding  for 
those  agencies  eliminated  from  the  bill 
on  points  of  order,  and  at  that  point 
Members  could  make  any  kind  of  limi- 
tation they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
not  the  same  philosophy  apply  to 
some  of  the  things  where  there  is 
funding  limitation  language  that 
might  apply?  Would  it  not  be  well  to 


have  the  House  work  its  will  on  some 
of  those  matters  before  we  get  to  a 
continuing  resolution  so  that  if  the 
House  does  endorse  some  of  those 
things,  they  can  be  included  in  the 
continuing  resolution  as  well? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  probably 
would,  but  we  do  not  know  for  sure 
this  is  going  to  become  law,  and  we 
know  the  continuing  resolution  is 
going  to  become  law.  If  we  decide  some 
of  those  issues  on  this  bill,  there  is  a 
greater  likelihood  that  the  bill  will  not 
emerge  from  the  Senate. 

I  just  think  that  given  the  time  con- 
straints and  everything  else,  we  should 
try  to  get  through  with  those  items  in 
the  bill  that  nobody  objects  to  on  a 
point  of  order  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
other  body.  Then  we  will  fight  the  rest 
of  it  out  on  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3222)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  appropriates 
the  money  for  three  departments,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  also  for  the  Judiciary  and 
for  several  independent  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  SEC,  SBA,  International 
Trade  Commission,  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission. 

I  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the 
Members  will  listen,  recap  the  bill  and 
the  figures  and  indicate  where  we  are 
with  regard  to  this  bill.  Part  of  it  I 


have  already  mentioned  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
but  I  will  recap  it. 

The  bill  appropriates  a  total  of 
$10,691,200,000.  Of  that  amount,  only 
$3,235,046,000  has  been  authorized. 
Here  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  70  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  have  not  been  au- 
thorized. Our  committee  would  much 
rather  deal  with  a  bill  where  all  of  the 
authorizations  have  been  passed,  but 
that  is  out  of  our  control.  Some  of 
these  programs  have  not  been  author- 
ized for  several  years.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  bring  you  a  bill  that 
had  all  been  authorized,  but  that  is 
not  going  to  be  possible  again  this 
year.  So  we  are  going  ahead  and  doing 
our  part  of  this  process,  even  for  those 
programs  not  yet  authorized. 

The  President  requested 

$9,744,502,000  for  the  programs  that 
we  appropriated  for  in  this  bill,  and  of 
those,  we  cut  that  by  $169,853,000; 
that  is,  we  cut  his  request  by  that 
amount.  However,  we  added  programs 
he  did  not  ask  money  for,  or  we  in- 
creased programs  by  $1,373,551,000.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  explain  what 
those  diFe 

In  NOAA,  we  added  $198,667,000. 
For  example,  the  President  did  not  ask 
money  for  Sea  Grant.  We  thought  it 
was  an  important  program,  and  to  be 
continued  we  added  $35  million.  For 
Coastal  Zone  Management,  we  added 
$28.4  million.  These  were  programs 
that  we  felt  were  very  important  to  be 
continued. 

The  President  did  not  ask  anything 
for  EDA.  Last  year,  EDA  had  a  total 
of  $298  million  in  program  funds  and 
$26.7  million  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
We  added  $315  million  for  EDA  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  new  authorization 
for  EDA,  H.R.  10,  that  has  passed  the 
House.  It  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly. It  is  for  $500  million,  but 
we  put  $315  million  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  There  is  some  disagreement 
between  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  me  on  the  amount  of  funding  we 
ought  to  have  for  this  program,  but 
other  than  that,  I  think  this  bill  is 
supported  almost  unanimously  by  our 
subcommittee. 

For  the  International  Trade  Admin- 
istration, we  added  $38.9  million.  A 
good  share  of  that  is  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  For  Legal  Services, 
we  put  in  $296  million.  They  had  $241 
million  last  year  and  they  requested 
$257  million  this  year.  However,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  $296  mil- 
lion is  $25.3  million  less  than  they  had 
in  1981.  so  it  is  still  holding  them 
dow-n  very  considerably. 

For  INS,  the  Federal  prison  system, 
juvenile  justice,  and  other  programs  in 
the  Justice  Department,  we  added 
$153.8  million.  Since  that  time,  howev- 
er, the  President  has  sent  up  a  budget 
amendment  for  several  justice  pro- 
grams. 
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For  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, we  added  at  total  of  $253  million. 
However,  it  still  leaves  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  with  $258.1  mil- 
lion less  than  it  had  a  year  ago. 

So  this  is  a  rather  stringent  bill.  It 
requests  the  money  for  new  programs 
that  were  requested  by  the  committees 
of  $385  million,  some  of  which  had  not 
been  considered  at  that  time  by  the 
administration.  But  we  think  this  is  a 
fairly  stringent  bill.  I  Also  want  to 
point  out  that  under  the  budget  proc- 
ess we  are  given  an  allocation  for  our 
subcommittee  of  part  of  the  total  allo- 
cation to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. This  bill  is  within  the  302  alloca- 
tion to  the  subcommittee.  We  are  over 
the  President's  budget,  but  we  are 
under  the  congressional  budget.  What 
happened  was  that  the  full  conunittee 
in  its  wisdom  took  a  little  bit  more  out 
of  defense  than  they  put  into  some 
other  areas.  Then  the  full  committee 
gave  us  our  allocation,  which  is  above 
the  President's  budget,  but  we  are 
within  our  congressional  budget  allo- 
cation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  go  ahead  with  this  bill 
at  this  time.  We  have  the  drug  en- 
forcement program  that  depends  on 
the  funds  in  this  bill.  The  Immigration 
Service  depends  on  this  bill  being  en- 
acted, as  does  international  trade  pro- 
grams as  well  as  our  support  for  the 
Federal  prison  system.  And  then  there 
are  job  programs  like  those  in  EDA 
and  the  SBA.  And  the  administration 
has  a  good  many  foreign  obligations  in 
this  day  and  age,  and  they  need  fund- 
ing in  this  bill  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  is  included  in  this  bill. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  whole  range 
of  fisheries  programs  that  are  in  the 
bill  which  I  think  are  very  imporant, 
especially  for  people  on  the  west  coast, 
the  gulf,  and  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Great  Lakes  areas.  They  think  they 
are  very  important,  but  they  really  are 
important  for  the  whole  country. 

So  as  I  explained  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  a  minute  ago,  70 
percent  of  the  bill  is  not  authorized, 
and  any  Member  who  wants  to,  can 
make  a  point  of  order  against  those 
sections  of  the  bill.  But  if  Members 
would  instead  disagree  with  the 
amount  of  money  and  offer  amend- 
ments instead  of  making  a  point  of 
order  against  the  whole  section,  we 
could  at  least  settle  the  amount  of 
money  today  and  not  be  settling  that 
on  the  continuing  resolution.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  can  pass  as 
much  of  this  bill  as  possible  today,  and 
I  am  asking  the  Members  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  of  us  already 
know,  the  bill  contains  funding  for 
programs    which    the    administration 
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opposes  but  which  by  and  large  receive 
the  support  of  the  House.  Programs 
such  as  legal  services,  juvenile  justice, 
EDA,  and  trade  adjustment  assistance 
programs  were  targeted  for  elimina- 
tion by  the  administration  because 
they  were  programs  which  were 
deemed  to  be  ineffective  or  no  longer 
necessary. 

The  House  authorizing  committees, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  jurisdiction 
over  these  programs  seemed  to  believe 
otherwise,  as  do  numerous  other  spe- 
cifil  interest  groups.  We  have  included 
funding  for  these  programs  for  an- 
other year,  in  many  cases  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  administration. 

In  this  connection,  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  reduce  this 
bill's  overall  funding  level  by  $100  mil- 
lion. It  will  not  solve  the  administra- 
tion's problem  with  the  bill,  but  per- 
haps it  will  help. 

I  am  aware  of  the  political  difficul- 
ties the  bill  will  pose  for  the  Members, 
and  I  would  remind  them  that,  at  least 
in  terms  of  the  funding  level  problem, 
the  Senate  is  considerably  lower  than 
we  are,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we 
will  reduce  some  of  these  programs  in 
conference. 

As  a  parting  shot  and  a  curtain-drop- 
ping word,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  af- 
firmative vote  for  H.R.  3222  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
focus  it  has  placed  on  economic  devel- 
opment. I  know  that  there  are  ques- 
tions relating  to  authorization,  but  I 
would  say  that  the  targeted  focus  now 
placed  in  this  appropriation  on  eco- 
nomic development  is  a  very  appropri- 
ate one. 

In  my  district,  which  is  indeed  the 
economic  heartland  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  this  program  has  pro- 
duced more  jobs  than  any  other  action 
taken  by  Congress  in  recent  years. 
Funding  in  this  area  has  been  used  to 
attract  new  industrial  parks,  and  to 
provide  the  rail,  the  roads,  the  water, 
and  the  sewer  for  these  facilities.  This 
has  also  been  used  to  rehabilitate  old 
facilities  in  the  copper,  brass,  and  steel 
industries.  Not  only  has  there  been  a 
Federal  involvement,  but  through  an 
active  program  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  State  funds  have  been 
used  to  match  the  Federal  funds,  so 
we  have  definitely  leveraged  capital  in 
this  job-creating  area. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  this  program  has  been 
used  to  leverage  private  capital  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  is  truly  a  job- 
producing  program,  and  these  are  not 
make-work  jobs,  not  push-a-broom 
jobs,    not   short-term   jobs   but    long- 


term,  private  sector,  private  initiative 
jobs. 

Sadly,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
pointed  out.  this  program,  when  we  re- 
ceived the  budget  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  February  of  this  year, 
was  scheduled  for  zero  funding.  When 
David  Stockman  came  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  said  that 
really  throughout  the  country  this 
program  had  been  abused  and,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  justify  its  continued 
authorization  or  appropriation. 

I  said  to  him  at  that  time,  and  I  say 
today,  "Come  to  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Stockman,  and  you  will  see  the  real 
value  of  economic  development." 

This  is  an  appropriate  program.  It  is 
targeted  in  the  correct  fashion.  It  is 
sensitive  to  the  job  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  a 
necessary  program  to  solve  a  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  in  this  bill  we  can  focus  on  some 
of  the  problems  brought  about  by  the 
rules,  we  adopted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress  that  were  supposed  to 
help  us  get  through  the  process  of  ap- 
propriations, but  now  where  we  find 
ourselves  frustrated  by  those  rules, 
that  is  in  terms  of  being  able  to  deal 
with  extremely  important  issues  that 
face  this  country  and  this  Congress. 

The  bill  that  we  now  have  before  us 
comes  before  us,  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman  has  already  explained,  with 
numerous  provisions  in  it  which  are 
subject  to  points  of  order  because 
proper  authorizations  do  not  exist  or 
because  a  reappropriation  takes  place 
within  it  in  violation  of  the  House 
rules.  Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  much  of  the  bill  could 
be  ruled  out  on  points  of  order. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  serves  the  best 
interests  of  the  House  or  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  country  to  proceed  under 
that  process,  but  certainly  it  should 
focus  our  attention  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  doing  our  job  properly  around 
here  if  we  bring  appropriation  bills  to 
the  floor  when  we  have  not  previously 
gone  through  the  authorization  proc- 
ess. 

That  becomes  important  because  the 
authorization  process  is  the  only  way 
by  which  we  can  address  some  of  the 
important  issues  that  these  appropria- 
tions are  supposed  to  fund. 

We  have  the  State  Department  in 
this  bill.  There  are  a  number  of  issues 
arising  around  the  world  at  the 
present  time  which  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  State  Department 
moneys.  Now,  if  we  had  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  where  we  could  get 
in  amendments  to  limit  that  funding 
in  some  of  those  areas,  such  as  in  Leb- 
anon, or  Central  America,  or  the 
United   Nations,   with   regard   to   the 


Korean  plane  incident,  if  we  had  a 
chance  in  the  authorization  bills  to  get 
at  some  of  those  issues,  it  would  not  be 
as  crucial  to  address  them  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  But  the  fact  is  that 
under  the  rules  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress early  on,  we  now  will  not  be  able 
to  address  them  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  we  have  not  had  any  authori- 
zation bills  either. 

So  some  of  us  are  concerned.  We  are 
concerned  about  bringing  appropria- 
tions to  the  floor  that  then  offering  no 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  address 
very  legitimate  issues. 

I  point  out  one  issue  in  particular  be- 
cause it  is  an  issue  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed on  several  occasions  when  this 
bill  has  been  on  the  floor  in  past  Con- 
gresses. It  is  the  issue  of  prayer  in  the 
schools;  80  percent  of  the  people  of 
America  indicate  that  they  want  some- 
thing done  by  this  Congress  to  assure 
that  appropriate  voluntary  prayer  pro- 
grams can  be  implemented.  I  have  of- 
fered language  in  the  past  to  say  that 
the  Justice  Department  cannot  inter- 
fere with  these  programs  if  they  are 
instituted  at  the  local  level. 
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Regularly  this  House  had  adopted 
that  language  in  this  bill.  Because  of 
the  rules  adopted  earlier  on  in  the 
Congress,  we  will  be  unable  to  address 
that  issue  this  year.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  wrong.  This  is  the  place  where 
the  House  has  expressed  its  will  on 
several  occasions  and  now  the  will  of 
the  House  will  not  be  able  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  this  regard. 

I  would  hope  that  maybe  we  would 
get  a  reconsideration  of  this  matter 
and  that  we  would  be  permitted  to 
offer  appropriate  amendments  that 
are  within  the  scope  of  this  legislation. 

Certainly  the  kinds  of  fund  limita- 
tion amendments  that  would  not  fit 
the  content  of  the  bill  have  no  busi- 
ness being  offered.  The  funding  limita- 
tions have  given  us  a  good  vehicle  for 
addressing  legitimate  issues  of  concern 
to  the  American  people  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  permitted  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  permitted  in  this  bill 
today.  If  we  are  not  given  those  oppor- 
tunities, then  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  look  back  at  those 
rules  that  were  adopted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Congress  and  question 
whether  or  not  the  people  who  voted 
in  favor  of  those  rules  did  in  fact  vote 
to  take  away  an  historic  ability  of  leg- 
islatures to  address  funding  limita- 
tions in  a  way  which  does  express  the 
will  of  the  Congress  on  extremely  im- 
portant matters. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  at  least 
we  agree  on  one  thing.  It  would  be 
much    better    to    have    authorization 


bills  determine  the  limitations  on 
agencies  and  to  fight  out  all  those 
kinds  of  questions  on  authorization 
bills  so  that  when  we  come  to  the  floor 
with  an  appropriation,  the  principal 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  determine  how- 
much  money  should  be  appropriated 
for  a  particular  program  out  of  the 
total  Federal  budget.  Unfortunately, 
that  has  not  been  the  case  for  several 
years. 

The  problem  is  this.  If  we  have  limi- 
tations permitted  at  the  end  of  this 
bill,  then  are  we  not  really  doing  just 
what  those  people  want  to  do  who  do 
not  get  their  authorizations  passed?  In 
other  words,  we  are  letting  them  have 
their  field  day  on  this  bill  instead  of 
bringing  up  an  authorization  bill  and 
having  the  House  work  its  will? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time. 

Let  me  reclaim  my  time  and  answer 
the  gentleman.  The  point  is  that  the 
rules  that  we  have  adopted,  though, 
have  also  given  those  same  people  en- 
couragement never  to  bring  their  au- 
thorization bills  to  the  floor.  They 
know  it  will  not  shut  down  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  know  it  will  not  in  any 
way  inhibit  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment if  they  do  not  bring  those  au- 
thorization bills  out  here,  because  we 
will  go  ahead  and  take  care  of  every- 
thing through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess, or  worse  yet.  through  the  continu- 
ing resolution  process. 

So,  therefore,  we  never  get  those  au- 
thorization bills  out  here.  Anything 
which  might  prove  controversial  or 
might  not  fit  the  wishes  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Congress  with  regard  to 
authorization  never  gets  to  this  House 
floor:  so  we  go  years  and  years  with  no 
authorization  bills  and  we  continue  to 
appropriate  without  the  authorization. 
I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  we  ought  to  have  author- 
ization bills  out  here;  but  then  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  start  hold- 
ing the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  if  there  is 
no  authorization,  there  cannot  be  an 
appropriation,  because  if  we  do  not  do 
that,  if  we  do  not  follow  through  with 
the  second  step,  we  will  continue  to 
appropriate  with  no  authorization  and 
we  will  never  consider  any  authoriza- 
tion bills  in  this  Congress. 

That  to  me  is  a  mistake,  too.  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  point.  It 
would  be  far  preferable  to  act  on  the 
authorization  bills,  rather  than  go 
through  the  fund  limitation  business; 
but  otherwise  we  never  address  the 
issues,  period.  If  you  do  not  have  fund- 
ing limitation  amendments,  the  issues 
never  get  addressed,  period.  The  au- 
thorizations never  come  before  us.  All 


we  get  is  appropriations  that  allow  us 
to  go  on  without  properly  addressing 
the  legitimate  subjects  within  those 
areas. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  a  legitimate 
argument.  He  has  his  point  of  view 
and  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  bill, 
that  is  something  that  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  that  point.  Perhaps  when 
we  are  about  one  section  from  the  end 
of  the  bill,  anybody  that  wants  to 
could  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
debate  this  particular  matter  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  agree  to  a 
motion  to  rise  at  the  end  of  the  bill.  I 
think  that  is  a  legitimate  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  maybe 
that  is  something  which  will  take 
place  in  the  proper  course. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
the  additional  time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  obser- 
vations will  be  directed  at  the  provi- 
sions appropriating  funds  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  The  basic 
question  for  us  to  consider  today  is 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  support  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor.  Of  all  the  wit- 
nesses we  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
heard  from,  not  a  one  testified  against 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  on  this 
principle. 

We  profess  the  belief  in  the  rule  of 
law.  How  can  we  have  rule  by  law 
unless  we  make  provisions  for  reasona- 
ble access  to  our  system  of  justice. 
Access  to  justice  is  the  foundation  of 
any  rule  by  law.  As  our  laws  become 
more  complex,  the  service  of  a  lawyer 
becomes  more  necessary  and  more 
costly.  Money  can  and  will  remain  a 
substantial  barrier  to  the  delivery  of 
justice  unless  Government  prevents 
this  from  happening. 

Our  President  agrees  that  Federal 
moneys  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Where  there  is  a  difference  is  in  the 
method  used  to  deliver  these  services. 
He  believes  that  the  same  thing  can  be 
accomplished  through  block  grants  to 
the  States.  I  fear  that  in  my  State  of 
New  York  if  block  grant  money  is  pro- 
vided, legal  services  will  suffer  simply 
because  there  will  be  to  much  competi- 
tion for  that  money.  I  suspect  that  is 
going  to  be  the  case  in  many  States. 
This  is  the  practical  objection. 

We  cannot  as  a  country  afford  to 
have  29  million  poor  persons  disaffect- 
ed from  our  system  of  justice.  The  ten- 
sions and  strifes  within  a  country  of 
228  million  people  must  be  adjusted- 
must  be  harmonized— must  be  accom- 
modated, and  like  it  or  not,  attorneys 
play  an  important  part  in  providing 
that  accommodation. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  put  into 
proper  perspective  just  who  the  Legal 


Services  Corporation  represents.  They 
represent  the  29  million  poor  persons 
earning  less  than  $6,700  and  families 
earning  less  than  $12,500.  They  repre- 
sent   a    disproportionate    number    of 
American  minorities  and  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  America's  elderly 
citizens.     Legal     Services     attorneys 
spend  most  of  their  time  helping  these 
individuals.   Of  the   1.5   million  legal 
matters  handled  annually  by  local  pro- 
grams, over  30  percent  relate  to  family 
matters    (divorce,    custody,    visitation 
problems,  support,  wills,  and  guardian- 
ships). Legal  Services  attorneys  differ 
from  lawyers  in  private  practice  in  the 
large  percentage  of  cases  they  handle  • 
in     the     income    maintenance     area, 
which  are  over  17  percent  since  Janu- 
ary 1981.  These  cases  include  social  se- 
curity disputes,  including  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children.  Another 
14  percent  of  the  Legal  Services  cases 
fall  into  the  area  of  consumer  and  fi- 
nance law.   which   include  collection, 
repossession,   warranties,    and   debtor 
relief. 

There  is  a  far  more  fundamental 
reason  why  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration provides  access  to  justice.  The 
reason  is  grounded  in  the  Constitution 
of  this  Nation  which  calls  for  'equal 
justice  under  law"— the  words  on  the 
facade  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Lewis  Power,  Jr.,  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  August  1976,  may  have 
said  it  best  when  he  said  that  equal 
justice  under  law: 

...  is  one  of  the  ends  for  which  an  entire 
legal  system  exists.  And.  central  to  that 
system  is  the  precept  that  justice  not  be 
denied  because  of  a  persons  race,  religion, 
or  beliefs.  Also,  it  is  fundamenUl  that  jus- 
tice should  be  the  same,  in  substance  and 
availability  without  regard  to  economic 
status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  in  its  markup  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
Amendments  of  1983,  carefully  delin- 
eated the  categories  of  aliens  that  can 
receive  legal  services.  H.R.  3222  incor- 
porates this  work-product  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Because  Congress 
last  year,  in  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
(Public  Law  97-377).  adopted  a  more 
restrictive  approach,  I  will  discuss 
those  categories  of  aliens  that  are  cov- 
ered by  the  pending  legislation  and 
not  covered  by  Public  Law  97-377.  I 
believe  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary appropriately  recognized  that 
compelling  policy  considerations  justi- 
fy excluding  these  narrowly  defined 
groups  from  the  alien  disqualification. 
Public  Law  97-377  excludes  from 
access  to  legal  services  immediate  rela- 
tives of  lawful  permanent  resident 
aliens— relatives  who  have  pending  ap- 
plications for  permanent  resident 
status  and  wish  to  contest  action  or  in- 
action of  the  Immigration  Service. 
The  relatives  H.R.  3222  protects-and 
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Public  Law  97-377  overlooks— are  par- 
ents, spouses,  and  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  (under  age  21)  of  lawful 
permanent  resident  aliens.  Depriving 
these  aliens  of  legal  representation 
will  directly  and  adversely  affect  the 
rights  of  their  immediate  family  mem- 
bers with  lawful  permanent  resident 
alien  status  in  the  United  States. 

Other  aliens  that  Public  Law  97-377 
excludes  from  possible  representation 
are  certain  specified  groups  with  legal 
status  in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  action  taken  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment. The  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, in  recognition  of  special  circum- 
stances, selected  only  a  few  out  of  a 
large  number  of  classes  of  aliens  legal- 
ly in  this  country.  Persons  granted 
parole  status  are  included  because  of 
the  Inconsistency  inherent  in  provid- 
ing various  Federal  benefits— and 
hearing  and  appellate  rights— to  these 
Individuals  and  at  the  same  time  deny- 
ing access  to  counsel.  Cuban-Haitian 
•"entrants"  have  possessed  this  special 
designation  for  several  years  already, 
have  l)een  resettled  in  this  country. 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  permanently.  H-2  workers,  as 
the  Judiciary  Committee  report  on  the 
Legal  Services  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  points  out.  are  "clearly  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  decisions 
by  the  executive  branch  that  such  per- 
sons are  a  benefit  to  the  American 
economy." 

Asylum  applicants  are  included  in 
H.R.  3222  because  the  nature  of  the 
threat  that  awaits  a  legitimate  refugee 
fully  justifies  providing  the  procedural 
protections  of  counsel  for  the  persons 
who  asserts  a  claim  of  persecution. 
Persons  escaping  persecution,  it  must 
be  remembered,  often  cannot  take 
with  them  resources  to  hire  attorneys. 
The  United  States,  in  my  view,  must 
not  have  two  essentially  different 
processes  for  determining  asylum 
status— depending  on  the  finances  of 
the  applicant. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  also  has 
recognized  the  special  situation  of  in- 
dividuals granted  extended  voluntary 
departure  or  indefinite  stays  of  depor- 
tation. The  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
our  report,  concluded  that  "it  would 
be  anomalous  to  refuse  to  return  these 
individuals  to  another  country  because 
of  human  rights  problems  there,  while 
at  the  same  time  denying  them  access 
to  legal  services  here.  " 

The  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
bill,  in  contrast  to  Public  Law  97-377. 
also  allows  access  to  legal  services  by 
aliens  eligible  for  permanent  resident 
status  under  the  suspension  of  depor- 
tation and  registry  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The 
relief  available  under  these  provisions 
of  immigration  law  are  quite  limited 
t>ecause  of  the  stringent  provisions  on 
eligibility. 

Most  of  the  categories  delineated  by 
the  Committtee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 


sist either  of  aliens  with  substantial 
ties  to  the  United  States  or  aliens  who 
face  great  personal  risk  from  expul- 
sion. The  committee,  in  my  view,  has 
been  guided  by  considerations  of  basic 
fairness  in  developing  a  limited  list  of 
exceptions  to  the  alien  disqualifica- 
tion. I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  incorporating  this 
list  by  reference  in  H.R.  3222. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  The 
last  paragraph  on  page  13  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3222)  prohibits  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration (Mar Ad)  from  using  any 
of  its  funds  to  promulgate  or  enforce 
any  regulations  concerning  the  repay- 
ment of  construction  differential  sub- 
sidies (CDS).  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  adopting  this  particular 
provision,  was  not  aware  of,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  intend  to  affect, 
MarAd's  pending  administrative  pro- 
ceeding concerning  the  vessel  Bay 
Ridge? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  When  the  Appropriations 
Committee  adopted  this  provision  pro- 
hibiting so-called  CDS  payback,  it  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  pending  MarAd 
proceeding  concerning  the  Bay  Ridge. 
Consequently,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  intend  to  affect 
that  MarAd  administrative  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Al- 
exander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  before  us 
providing  fiscal  year  1984  funding  for 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  and  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies. 

First.  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  to  the  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee  and  to 
our  staff.  It  has  taken  long  hours, 
hard  work,  and  cooperation  to  bring 
our  bill  to  you  for  consideration. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  balanced 
bill.  The  recommendations  we  are 
bringing  to  you  provide  positive,  con- 
structive, and  responsible  proposals. 
They  address  problems  and  needs 
which  were  cited  during  the  more 
than  2  months  of  hearings  our  sub- 
committee conducted  on  budget  re- 
quests for  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  administration  wit- 
nesses, we  heard  from  more  than  100 


leaders  of  business,  of  State  and  local 
governments,  of  community  service  or- 
ganizations and  of  education  and  tech- 
nical service  organizations  and  from 
Members  of  Congress  from  all  over  the 
Nation. 

Funding  recommendations  in  our 
bill  are  within  the  allocation  to  our 
subcommittee  under  the  budget  reso- 
lution. Congress  has  a  constitutional 
duty  to  establish  the  policies  and  pri- 
orities for  investing  Federal  funds  in 
programs  which  our  citizens  have 
identified  as  those  which  they  believe 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 
Thus,  although  our  bill  exceeds  the 
funding  the  President  requested,  our 
recommendations  are  a  responsible  ex- 
ercise of  our  constitutional  duties. 

During  the  debate  on  this  bill,  we 
will  hear  from  many  of  our  colleagues 
on  various  recommendations  in  this 
bill.  In  view  of  that.  I  want  to  limit  my 
remarks  to  the  funding  our  committee 
has  proposed  for  two  groups  of  pro- 
grams. 

For  the  past  15  months  the  number 
of  our  fellow  Americans  who  are  un- 
employed has  ranged  from  above  10 
million  to  11.5  million.  Last  year  the 
percentage  of  jobless  Americans  who 
went  without  employment  for  more 
than  6  months  was  greater  than  at 
any  other  time  in  four  decades.  And 
this  year  has  started  off  as  another 
recordsetter. 

Our  national  unemployment  rate 
has  reached  the  highest  levels  since 
the  Great  Depression.  The  district  I 
represent  has  24  counties;  18  of  them 
had  double-digit  unemployment  rates 
in  1982.  At  the  countywide  level,  the 
yearly  unemployment  rates  since  1980 
have  grown  by  as  much  as  50  to  100 
percent  in  my  district.  Thousands  of 
our  young  people  are  completing  their 
educations  facing  a  grim  future  in  the 
job  market  as  a  result  of  the  sustained 
economic  recession  of  the  past  2  years 
and  the  slim  prospects  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  the  near  term. 

The  need  for  a  job-stimulating  part- 
nership between  Government  and  the 
private  sector  is  greater  now  than  it 
has  been  for  a  generation.  The  bill  we 
bring  before  you  today  is  a  partial  re- 
sponse to  that  need.  It  does  not  con- 
tain as  much  job  stimulation  funding 
as  we  would  like,  because  of  the  strin- 
gent budget  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  But  it  is  a  step  forward. 

We  are  recommending  the  appro- 
priation of  $315  million  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  operated  by 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. President  Reagan  did  not  re- 
quest this  funding.  But.  the  record 
EDA  has  compiled  since  its  creation  in 
the  mid-1960s  convinces  us  that  these 
programs  are  both  efficient  and  effec- 
tive. 

They  should  not  be  discarded  on  the 
heap  of  broken  dreams  and  shattered 


hopes  for  economic  security  that  has 
grown  to  Mount  Everest  proportions 
during  the  past  2  years.  EDA  can  help 
resurrect  those  dreams  and  hopes  and 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Since  1965  our  Nation  has  had  a 
policy  of  investing  in  the  future  of  our 
workers  and  our  communities.  EDA 
has  been  an  important  part  of  that 
policy.  With  its  "seed  money"  EDA 
has  leveraged  private  sector  invest- 
ments. These  have  generated  IV2  mil- 
lion long-term  jobs.  Holders  of  these 
jobs  have  paid  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury many  times  more  dollars  than  the 
total  amount  of  Federal  money  EDA 
has  invested  throughout  its  entire  his- 
tory. 

The  long-term,  private-sector  jobs 
that  have  been  generated  as  a  direct 
result  of  EDA  investments  have  meant 
that  our  people  had  a  realistic  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  the  income  they  need  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 

For  a  State  poor  in  financial  re- 
sources like  mine— Arkansas— EDA  in- 
vestments and  the  private-sector  fund- 
ing they  leverage  are  vital  to  our  pros- 
pects of  enjoying  our  fair  share  of  the 
economic  vitality  of  our  Nation.  Ar- 
kansas' average  household,  family,  and 
per  capita  income  is  only  about  three- 
quarters  the  national  averages.  In  the 
First  District,  which  I  represent,  the 
average  household,  family  and  per 
capita  income  is  only  about  two-thirds 
the  average  for  all  Americans.  Al- 
though we  have  progressed  substan- 
tially—with EDA  assistance— since 
Congress  established  the  agency  in 
1965.  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

From  1965  through  July  1983,  EDA 
had  invested  approximately  $176.2 
million  in  345  projects  in  Arkansas. 
These  had  generated  more  than  70,000 
jobs  with  an  estimated  annual  payroll 
of  $546  million.  The  holders  of  these 
jobs  pay  an  estimated  $112.7  million  in 
Federal  taxes  annually.  In  other 
words,  about  every  year  and  a  half, 
the  workers  holding  jobs  generated 
through  EDA  investments  pay  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  equal  to  the 
total  investment  EDA  has  made  in  the 
State  since  its  beginning.  Few,  if  any. 
businesses  can  show  a  100-percent 
return  of  their  investment  in  so  short 
a  time  or  as  often. 

The  number  of  direct,  private-sector 
jobs  EDA  investments  have  generated 
in  Arkansas  is  equivalent  to  almost 
one-third  of  all  the  manufacturing 
jobs  in  our  State.  EDA-generated  pri- 
vate-sector jobs  in  the  First  District 
are  almost  equal  to  20  percent  of  all 
the  manufacturing  jobs  in  my  district. 
And  these  statistics  do  not  even  count 
the  jobs  that  have  come  into  being  in- 
directly as  a  result  of  the  economic  ac- 
tivity stimulated  by  EDA  investments. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  almost  20 
million  Americans  looking  for  work, 
the  need  for  investments  in  job-creat- 
ing projects  is  urgent.  The  need  for 


the  kind  of  effective  Government  pri- 
vate-sector partnership  which  EDA 
represents  is  critical.  It  is  the  wrong 
time  to  be  proposing  to  shut  down  suc- 
cessful job-producing  programs,  as  the 
administration  did  in  its  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

A  time  of  such  high  unemploy- 
ment—a time  when  our  Nation  is 
struggling  with  the  effects  of  record 
international  trade  deficits— is  also  the 
wrong  time  to  be  proposing,  as  the  ad- 
ministration did,  to  close  out  a  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  that 
helps  people  whose  livelihoods  are 
threatened  by  import  competition.  Be- 
cause of  this,  our  committee  rejected 
the  President's  proposal  to  wipe  out 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  are  recommending  funding 
this  program  at  $40  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $12.5  million  over  the  cur- 
rent year. 

There  are  an  estimated  4  million 
American  workers  in  50.000  U.S.  firms 
who  are  potential  candlidates  for  as- 
sistance under  this  program.  Theirs 
are  jobs  and  businesses  to  which 
import  competition  could  deal  a  lethal 
blow  if  these  Americans  were  deprived 
of  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  program. 

Last  year  alone,  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance centers  around  the  Nation 
worked  with  firms  employing  120,000 
workers.  Prorated  on  the  basis  of  the 
1982  funding  for  this  program,  these 
services  represented  an  investment  of 
$150  per  worker.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  workers  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  taxes  equaling  $204  million, 
or  seven  times  the  total  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  budget. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Firms  whose  closure  due  to  competi- 
tion from  imports  was  a  certainty 
before  they  received  trade  adjustment 
assistance  have  not  only  been  able  to 
continue  operation,  they  have  expand- 
ed their  employment  of  American 
workers.  While  some  attrition  may  be 
inevitable  with  a  dynamic  economy,  it 
is  against  the  best  interests  of  our 
people  and  our  Nation  to  allow  our 
businesses  and  industries— certainly 
our  basic  businesses  and  industries— to 
sink  into  oblivion  because  of  import 
competition  simply  because  our  Gov- 
ernment failed  to  make  the  minimal 
investments  represented  by  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program. 

These  two  program  groups,  those  of 
economic  development  assistance  and 
trade  adjustment  assistance,  are  the 
kind  of  positive  responses  to  the  needs 
of  our  people  that  are  contained  in  the 
bill  before  us  today.  They  are  invest- 
ments in  the  present  and  future  eco- 
nomic progress  of  our  people. 

Because  of  the  authorization  situa- 
tion relating  to  many  of  the  programs 
covered  under  this  bill,  we  find  our- 
selves bringing  it  to  the  floor  under 
extremely  difficult  circumstances.  I 
would  urge— indeed,  I  plead— with  all 


of  my  colleagues  to  search  your  con- 
science carefully,  to  consider  how  you 
will  describe  your  action  to  the  jobless 
people  in  your  district,  and  to  resist 
the  pressure  the  White  House  brings 
to  bear  on  you  to  get  you  to  strike 
from  this  bill,  on  a  technicality,  a  pri- 
vate sector  job  generating  program 
that  has  benefited  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

I  would  urge  that  we  move  expedi- 
tiously and  vote  for  passage  of  this  bill 
as  it  has  been  recommended  by  our 
committee. 

D  1350 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  compliment  him 
on  the  leadership  he  has  given  in  this 
committee  and  in  the  House  generally 
in  support  of  economic  development 
legislation. 

The  gentleman  has  been  very  instru- 
mental in  shaping  the  driving  force  of 
economic  development  programs 
under  the  aegis  of  the  EDA. 

To  support  what  the  gentleman 
says,  our  subcommittee  conducted  in- 
tensive hearings  on  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  EDA  programs.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  some  shortcomings. 

But  over  its  15  years  of  existence 
with  $4.7  billion  in  Federal  funds  in- 
vested in  distressed  areas,  $9  billion  in 
additional  private  and  non-Federal 
funds  has  been  leveraged  creating  one- 
half  million  jobs  and  each  year  those 
jobs,  which  are  still  there  in  the  work 
place,  are  generating  $6.5  billion  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes,  mean- 
ing that  ever  year  this  program  more 
than  pays  for  itself. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
that  point. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  He  has 
stated  the  case  far  better  than  I  could 
myself. 

Let  me  simply  conclude  within  the 
short  time  I  have  remaining  by  saying 
that  since  1965  our  Nation  has  had  a 
policy  of  investing  in  the  future  of  our 
workers  and  our  communities  through 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, which  has  proven  itself  time 
and  again  to  be  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient administrator  of  job-creating 
programs. 

This  bill  contains  money  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  program,  and  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  alert  my  colleagues 
in  hopes  that  they  will  vigorously  sup- 
port this  bill  and  especially  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
provisions  within  it  in  order  that  this 
wonderful  program  can  be  continued. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  LoTT). 


IMI 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would 
like  to  address  just  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  understand  from  what  has  already 
been  said  by  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois that  this  bill  is  some  $1.3  billion, 
approximately,  over  the  President's 
budget  request. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  though, 
could  tell  us  how  much  more  this  bill 
is  than  last  year's  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  appropriation  bill,  taking 
into  consideration  the  supplementals. 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is 
$560,000,000. 

I  would  mention  to  the  gentleman 
we  are  under  our  302  allocation  and  we 
did  cut  the  Presidential  request  for 
the  things  he  wanted  by  $169.9  mil- 
lion. But  we  did  add  then 
$1,373,551,000.  making  a  net  of  some- 
thing like  $1,203,698,000. 

I  reported  earlier  what  those  are  for. 
They  are  quitp  largely  for  NOAA, 
EDA,  the  International  Trade  Admin- 
istration, Legal  Services,  and  some 
Justice  programs  and  SBA. 

Mr.  LOTT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information  and  I  do  want  to 
say  at  the  beginning  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman does  an  excellent  job  with  a 
very  difficult  task  with  this  particular 
appropriation  subcommittee.  We  all 
appreciate  the  job  he  had  done  there 
and  the  work  he  has  done  in  the  Rules 
Committee  this  year  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  with  a 
rule. 

I  also  say  that  about  our  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

But.  having  said  that,  here  comes 
the  bad  news.  Who  among  us  that  has 
been  home  in  the  last  month,  and  I 
said  this  last  week,  but  who  among  us 
has  not  been  hearing  people  complain- 
ing about  deficits  and  Federal  spend- 
ing? 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  some- 
thing must  be  done  or  it  is  going  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  economy.  We 
are  talking  about  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Many  of  these  are  fine  and  excellent 
programs.  I  think  that  EDA  in  years 
gone  by  has  been  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  all  fine  programs  but,  my 
colleagues,  where  are  we  going  to  start 
drawing  the  line?  Every  appropriation 
bill  that  comes  through  here  is  going 
to  wind  up  being  $500  million  over  the 
President's  budget  request,  or  a  $1  bil- 
lion over  last  year's  bill,  and  we  will 
never  get  a  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment's spending. 


I  have  considered  even  making 
points  of  order.  That  is  very  hard  to 
do  the  way  the  bill  has  come  to  the 
floor,  and  I  realize  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  legitimate  case  about  how  we 
need  to  move  the  appropriations  bill. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  this  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  this  bill  is  too 
much  money. 

We  must  begin  saying  "no."  we  are 
going  to  have  to  hold  these  bills  below 
what  we  spent  last  year.  If  we  cannot 
do  it  with  State,  where  will  we  do  it? 
There  is  $64  million  in  here  for  Justice 
Department  administration. 

State,  Justice,  the  Judiciary.  If  we 
cannot  get  a  control  on  spending  in 
these  areas  where  are  we  going  to  do 
it? 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to 
the  administration.  Do  not  pass  this 
bill  in  this  form  because  it  will  be 
vetoed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
that  the  amount  in  the  bill  for  the 
State  Department  is  under  the  Presi- 
dent's request  already.  We  cut  the 
President's  request. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  It  is  $258 
million  under  last  year.  They  have 
taken  their  punishment. 

What  we  really  did  here  was  to  take 
the  difference  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  on  the  military 
budget.  He  wants  to  increase  it  by  $35 
billion.  A  part  of  that  money  was 
taken  back  by  the  full  committee  and 
redistributed  to  other  subcommittees. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
say  that  earlier.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly you  are  saying  we  are  taking 
money  out  of  the  military  budget  and 
we  are  redistributing  it  among  the 
other  areas  or  the  other  subcommit- 
tees of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  congres- 
sional budget  did  that.  We  reduced  the 
President's  military  requests  and  in- 
creased some  other  requests  like  EDA 
and  SBA  and  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams. That  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  instead  of  reducing 
the  spending  or  deficit  by  the  amount 
we  have  taken  out  of  the  military 
budget,  we  redistributed  it  among  all 
of  the  various  departments? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  redistribut- 
ed part  of  it  but  not  all  of  it.  We  are 
under  the  302(b)  allocation  on  this 
bill. 

So  we  are  proposing  to  spend  less 
money  in  total  than  the  President,  is 


but  we  are  spending  it  in  a  different 
way. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  you  have  told  us 
those  areas  where  you  are  under  the 
budget.  You  mentioned  the  State  De- 
partment, if  you  will  yield  further,  but 
you  have  turned  around  and  added 
this  money  in  other  areas  such  as  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  we  added 
money  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  we  added  for  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  bill  which  passed 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty a  few  days  ago. 

Everybody  wants  ITA  to  enforce  the 
dumping  statutes  and  all  of  that,  so  we 
gave  them  some  money  to  do  so,  what 
they  said  they  needed.  We  also  added 
funds  for  EDA  and  for  these  fisheries 
programs  which  are  so  important  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  east  coast.  We  do  not  get 
any  of  it  in  Iowa,  but  I  think  these  are 
important  programs  and  they  are  good 
programs. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  understand  that,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  Certainly  I  repre- 
sent an  area  that  could  benefit  from 
these  programs,  but  that  is  my  point: 
we  all  say  we  want  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit,  but  do  not  cut  our 
programs  and  do  not  cut  the  ones  I 
like. 

If  we  do  not  draw  the  line,  if  we 
cannot  hold  spending  levels  at  least  to 
the  level  of  last  year,  we  are  never 
going  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  like  to 
say  this,  and  I  should  have  said  it  ear- 
lier, our  subcommittee  heard  the  testi- 
mony. We  got  our  letters  and  our  com- 
munications from  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  we  took  them  into  con- 
sideration. Except  for  one  item,  this 
was  a  unanimous  report  of  our  sub- 
committee. Those  of  us  that  really 
heard  all  of  these  items,  we  decided 
that  the  money  in  this  bill  was  needed. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  the  total 
amount  in  the  bill  is  within  the  302 
budget  allocation  to  our  subcommit- 
tee. So  1  think  that  I  want  to  thank  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  working  together  in  putting  this 
bill  together. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  just  one  additional  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman:  yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
trying  hard  to  get  this  legislation 
through  and  I  am  sorry  that  we  could 
not  get  a  rule  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
could  have  called  that  rule  up  that  we 
had  voted  on  earlier  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee today  but  I  did  not  think  that 
was  the  way  to  do  it. 

But  what  I  am  worried  about  is  with 
other  appropriations  bills  this  year, 
the  committees  have  gotten  very  close 


to  what  the  administration  has  asked 
for  and  we  have  tried  to  avoid  vetoes. 
They  have  been  held  down  to  just 
maybe  a  couple  of  million  within  what 
the  President  had  asked  for. 

D  1400 

But  this  one,  in  its  present  form,  is 
headed  for  a  veto. 

Will  there  be  any  additional  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  floor  here  that 
would  try  to  get  this  bill  down  closer 
to  a  range  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  administration  so  that  we  would 
not  be  faced  with  that  delay  in  fund- 
ing? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Of  course,  any- 
body who  wants  to  can  offer  an 
amendment  to  any  one  of  the  sections 
if  they  are  not  eliminated  on  a  point 
of  order.  And  I  hope  they  can  have 
their  amendments  considered,  because 
that  is  the  way  to  settle  these  issues. 

I  point  out  also  that  we  have  a  con- 
siderable difference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  bill.  They  added  some  things 
that  we  do  not  have  in  the  bill.  We 
know  we  are  going  to  conference  and 
we  will  probably  not  come  out  with 
this  bill  the  way  it  is  now. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  (Mr.  Lott) 
question,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  EDA  that  it  would  reduce  it 
by  $100  million,  if  the  opportunity 
arises. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 

ZEL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

One  of  the  parts  of  the  bill  that 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  is 
a  part  of  the  appropriation  to  ITA, 
that  is  the  firm  assistance  under  trade 
adjustment  assistance. 

The  authorization  bill  passed  here 
the  other  day  and  provided  about 
$27,506,000  for  firm  assistance. 

The  gentleman's  bill  has  at  least  $40 
million  in  it,  plus  the  guarantee  au- 
thority, which  I  think  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  of  $30  million.  The 
President  asked  for  nothing,  and  the 
House  authorizing  committee  went  to 
$27  million. 

My  question  is:  Is  this  bill  high  so 
that  you  can  negotiate  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Sure,  we  will 
negotiate,  especially  if  the  House  has 
approved  an  authorization  that  is  less 
than  the  amount  in  our  bill  for  this 


program.  We  certainly  would  pay  at- 
tention to  that. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  talk  to  him  a  little  fur- 
ther because  I  am  contemplating  a 
point  of  order,  but  I  am  reassured  by 
his  statement. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hunter). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1965,  acting  under  provisions  of  a  1944 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  the  two  countries,  through 
the  State  Department's  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  the 
IBWC  agreed  that  the  city  of  San 
Diego  would  accept  domestic  sewage 
from  Tijuana,  Mexico,  into  the  city's 
metropolitan  sewer  under  emergency 
conditions. 

Now  the  term  of  this  agreement  is 
going  to  expire  in  1985.  The  reason  for 
the  pact  was  to  avert  serious  health 
and  environmental  problems  in  both 
countries  due  to  the  discharge  of 
Mexican  sewage  into  the  two  border 
communities  or  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
near  the  International  Boundary. 

A  fee  was  paid  for  this  service  based 
on  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  and  on 
the  assumption  that  Mexico's  use  of 
the  emergency  connection  would  be 
limited.  Initially  this  was  the  case. 
During  the  first  10  years.  San  Diego 
treated  Mexican  sewage  on  an  average 
of  only  26.3  days  per  year:  however  in 
the  mid-1970's  the  usage  increased 
dramatically  to  a  point  where  today 
we  are  treating  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  Tijuana's  sewage  daily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  years  1978 
through  1982  the  city's  average  yearly 
excess  of  cost  over  revenue  for  the 
treatment  of  Mexican  sewage  was 
$834,000  and  it  is  projected  to  be  some- 
thing like  $1.7  million  this  year. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  request  an  amendment  that 
would  reimburse  the  city  of  San  Diego 
for  some  $800,000,  or  about  half  of  the 
deficit  that  is  caused  by  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  which  puts  a  tremendous 
health  burden  and  financial  burden  on 
the  city  of  San  Diego. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  have  a  similar  one  covered  by 
the  Hunter  amendment  relating  to  the 
city  of  Nogales,  Ariz.,  with  the  city  of 
Nogales.  Sonora  just  across  the 
border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  would  appropriate  an 
additional  $100,000  to  the  Internation- 
bal  Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating the  international  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  in  Nogales,  Ariz.  The  plant 


is  used  to  treat  effluent  from  Nogales, 
Sonora,  Mexico,  as  well  as  effluent 
from  Nogales,  Ariz.  The  Commission  is 
charged  with  apportioning  costs  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  according  to  the 
terms  of  an  international  agreement. 
Recently,  however,  the  Mexican  con- 
tribution has  been  delayed  by  as  much 
as  12  months  and  those  costs  have 
been  picked  up  by  Nogales,  Ariz.,  the 
operators  of  the  plant. 

My  amendment  would  appropriate 
an  additional  $100,000  to  the  Commis- 
sion, It  is  my  hope  and  expectation, 
that  the  Commission  would  use  those 
moneys  to  reimburse  the  city  of  No- 
gales, Ariz.,  for  any  unreimbursed  ex- 
penses that  it  may  incur  in  treating 
Mexican  sewage. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  sound.  I  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  Arizona  as  well  as  in  California 
there  is  a  critical  health  problem. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  is 
left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  McCoLLUMi. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  concerns  a  lot  of  different  as- 
pects of  the  appropriations  involving 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
which  I  serve.  But  the  one  that  con- 
cerns me  the  most  is  the  portion  that 
deals  with  restrictions  and.  really,  the 
authorization  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

I  have  in  the  past  and  in  the  last 
Congress  supported  the  continuation 
of  Legal  Services  Corporation  because 
I  believe  there  is  a  role  for  the  Federal 
Government,  on  a  limited  basis,  to 
provide  legal  services  to  the  poor, 
really  provide  them. 

What  was  wrong  with  Legal  Services 
Corporation  in  the  past  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  wrong,  though  it  has  been 
corrected  to  some  extent  over  the  last 
year  or  so,  is  that  many  attorneys, 
many  local  boards  and  organizations 
that  are  implementing  legal  services 
have  chosen  to  be  more  political,  have 
established  a  political  agenda  rather 
than  simply  serving  the  poor. 

They  have  become  lobbyists  in  many 
cases,  they  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  expend  Federal  moneys  in  manners 
which  do  not  serve  the  direct  legal  re- 
quirements and  needs  of  the  poor 
people  but  rather  a  social  agenda  they 
are  interested  in. 

In  the  97th  Congress  we  changed  a 
great  deal  of  that  by  including  in  the 
appropriations  continuing  resolution. 
Public  Law  97-377,  restrictions  found 
in  the  authorization  bill  that  had 
passed  this  House,  but  which  never 
passed  the  Senate. 
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This  appropriations  bill  contains  re- 
strictions on  legal  services  in  the  form 
of  directing  that  the  restrictions  in  the 
authorization  bill  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  which  has  never 
been  heard  or  debated  on  this  floor,  be 
adopted. 

Those  restrictions  are  broader  in 
scope  that  what  we  did  before,  but 
they  obliterate  the  essence  of  what 
was  done. 

What  I  am  talking  about  specifically 
is  in  two  areas,  one  of  them  falls  par- 
ticularly in  the  lobbying  area,  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MooRHEAD)  will  offer  an  amendment 
to,  if  given  the  opportunity. 

The  second  one  which  concerns  me 
very  greatly  is  in  the  composition  of 
the  local  governing  boards.  Where 
under  Public  Law  97-377  the  local  bar 
associations  now  control  them,  under 
this  bill  they  can  no  longer  control  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  operations 
locally  and  instead  the  Corporation 
will  go  back  to  the  politicizing  involve- 
ment which  in  essence  is  what  was  bad 
about  the  old  law. 

So  I  hope  as  we  try  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  what  is  done  in  this  area  in 
the  amendment  to  this  appropriations 
bill  we  not  lose  sight  of  that. 

Despite  my  past  support  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  I  will  vote 
against  any  authorization  or  appro- 
priation measure  which  removes  the 
depoliticizing  restrictions  which  were 
imposed  by  the  97th  Congress.  Al- 
though I  expect  that  the  amendments 
which  I  have  in  mind  to  correct  the 
problems  raised  in  this  appropriation 
bill  to  be  moot  today  because  of  points 
of  order  which  will  be  raised,  the  issue 
will  return  to  this  floor  within  a  few 
days  as  a  part  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  appropriations,  and  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on  the  amendments 
which  I  would  propose  to  correct  the 
problem. 

There  is  one  very  simple  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time  that  would  dispose  of  any  compli- 
cated debate  and  a  series  of  time-con- 
suming amendments. 

The  pending  appropriations  bill 
adopts  several  very  material  changes 
in  the  operation  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  without  the  authorization 
bill.  H.R.  2909.  ever  having  been 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  debate 
and  vote.  At  the  present,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  funded  pursu- 
ant to  the  continuing  resolution. 
Public  Law  97-377.  which  contains 
funding  restrictions  based  upon  the 
authorization  bill  which  passed  the 
full  House  in  the  97th  Congress,  but 
which  died  without  action  in  the 
Senate.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  continue  the  restrictions 
as  they  exist  presently  (Public  Law  97- 
377)  until  such  time  as  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  1984  becomes  law. 

If  my  amendment  to  continue  the 
funding  of  the  Corporation  pursuant 


to  current  law  is  not  successful,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  keep  the  pres- 
ently existing  control  of  LSC  local 
boards  in  the  hands  of  local  bar  asso- 
ciations who  represent  a  majority  of 
the  attorneys  practicing  law  in  the 
area  governed  by  the  board.  One  of 
the  most  critical  reforms  obtained  in 
the  97th  Congress  is  a  requirement 
that  all  organizations  receiving  Corpo- 
ration funds  and  doing  legal  assistance 
be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors 
controlled  by  a  majority  appointed  by 
local  bar  associations  who  represent  a 
majority  of  lawyers  practicing  in  a 
given  locality.  The  proposed  changes 
in  the  appropriations  bill  would  elimi- 
nate local  bar  control  of  Corporation 
activities  and  mean  that  control  can 
return  to  the  hands  of  a  small  minori- 
ty in  the  local  communities  who  may 
be  more  interested  in  a  political 
agenda  than  in  providing  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  poor,  a  condition  which  ex- 
isted before  Public  Law  97-377. 

The  majority  bar  requirement  is  an 
important  part  of  the  depoliticizing  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and 
prevents  capture  of  local  programs  by 
organizations  with  a  political  agenda. 
Without  a  majority  bar  requirement, 
specialty  bars,  often  highly  political, 
will  have  power  to  appoint  attorney 
members  and  combine  with  other  ap- 
pointees to  form  the  controlling  ma- 
jority of  a  local  governing  board. 

Prior  to  the  changes  in  the  97th 
Congress,  such  bar  associations  as  the 
ACLU,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
the  organization  of  former  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys.  Community  Action 
Agencies,  and  many  others  were  often 
molded  together  to  control  the  activi- 
ties of  local  boards  providing  legal 
services.  The  results  were  highly  po- 
liticized activities  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  with  a  very  liberal 
bent,  but  if  the  effort  to  depoliticize 
Legal  Services  is  not  allowed  to  contin- 
ue, conservatives  could  do  what  liber- 
als have  done  in  the  past  and  assign 
board  seats  to  groups  like  Pacific  Legal 
Foundation.  Mountain  States  Legal, 
and  the  Conservative  Caucus,  or  other 
groups. 

Another  amendment  I  may  offer 
would  prohibit  legal  services  from 
being  provided  to  any  alien  who  is  ap- 
plying for  political  asylum,  which  is 
prohibited  under  present  law,  but 
would  be  allowed  under  the  proposed 
appropriation  language.  There  are 
thousands  of  aliens  here  illegally 
today  who  are  using  every  device  avail- 
able to  them  to  try  to  stay  in  this 
country,  including  applications  for  po- 
litical asylum,  even  though  the  vast 
majority  have  no  foundaiton  for  such 
a  claim.  Whatever  one's  view  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  such  illegal 
aliens  seeking  political  asylum,  the 
task  of  representation  should  not  be 
given  to  the  already  strapped  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  With  limited  re- 
sources available  to  provide  services  to 


the  poor  who  are  American  citizens, 
we  certainly  should  not  be  charging 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  with 
the  duty  to  represent  the  thousands  of 
illegal  aliens  who  are  now  or  may  in 
the  future  be  applying  for  political 
asylum.  If  there  is  a  need  for  attorney 
representation,  which  the  government 
should  provide,  then  let  us  address 
that  issue  and  provide  the  necessary 
resources  directly  to  the  problem 
rather  than  further  spreading  the  lim- 
ited resources  that  we  provide  to  our 
poor  citizens  for  legal  services. 

As  I  said  earlier  an  amendment  may 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  to  main- 
tain the  presently  existing  restrictions 
on  the  Corporation  preventing  lobby- 
ing of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment legislators  and  officials,  which 
restrictions  would  otherwise  be  re- 
moved by  the  appropriations  language. 
This  is  also  a  crucial  amendment  I 
support. 

It  would  be  a  travesty  to  have  major 
reforms  depoliticizing  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  which  were  adopted 
in  the  last  Congress  reversed  through 
the  pending  appropriations  bills.  We 
need  a  Legal  Services  Corporation  to 
provide  legal  services  for  the  poor,  not 
to  pursue  a  political  agenda.  The 
amendments  I  will  offer  are  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  point  out 
that  some  of  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  the  bill  appropriate  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  without  a  prior 
authorization,  and  therefore  are  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

Rule  XXI,  clause  2  of  the  House 
Rules  requires  that  any  appropriation 
be  "previously  authorized  by  law." 
While  I  have  stated  that  these  provi- 
sions would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  I  shall  not  make  such  a  point  of 
order. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  execution  of  its  oversight  and  au- 
thorizing jurisdiction  held  a  series  of 
hearings  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress in  order  to  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ities and  be  prepared  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Each  of  the  subcommittees 
held  hearings  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  came  to  testify  concern- 
ing the  authorization.  The  committee 
reported  out  H.R.  2912,  the  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  and  filed  a  detailed 
report.  We  received  a  rule  on  June  21 
and  are  fully  prepared  to  take  the  bill 
to  the  floor. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  authorization 
process  serves  a  very  important  func- 
tion and  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee may  benefit  from  the  authoriz- 
ing committee's  activities  pursuant  to 


the  authorization  process.  I  feel  that 
that  was  the  fundamental  reason 
behind  the  rule  which  requires  that 
appropriations  be  previously  author- 
ized by  law. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  orderly 
procedure  of  the  legislature.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  may  pro- 
ceed in  a  more  orderly  fashion  and 
that  floor  scheduling  will  accommo- 
date both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
rule  XXI. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  also  a  strong  believer  in  prior 
authorization  and  I  commend  him  for 
that  philosophy. 

In  closing,  I  merely  urge  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Members  to  help  us 
return  to  the  normal  procedures  of  au- 
thorization and  appropriation. 
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As  I  stated,  I  do  not  want  to  file  a 
point  of  order  and  I  will  not  do  so.  The 
process  of  authorization  has  been  de- 
layed, but  I  would  urge  that  the  lead- 
ership and  the  Members  of  the  House 
get  together  and  live  up  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  live  up  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  bring  authorization 
bills  before  this  body  so  that  when  we 
are  working  on  appropriations  there 
may  be  better  input. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cooperation.  The 
gentleman  has  been  very  cooperative 
and  his  committee  has  also  been  coop- 
erative in  working  out  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. And  I  might  say  in  passing 
that  I  think  98  percent  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  here  that  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill  was  put  in  because 
the  authorizing  committee  either 
asked  for  it  or  though  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  do. 

We  have  tried  to  work  together  very 
closely  with  the  gentleman  and  it  is  a 
difficult  situation.  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  is  called  up  before  we 
leave  here  this  fall  because  it  also  con- 
tains the  authorization  for  1985.  And 
that  bill  at  least  will  get  us  an  oppor- 
tunity next  year  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  an  authorization  for  the  Justice 
Department. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  giving  me  this  time  and 
I  want  to  point  out  again  that  the  sub- 
committee chairman  has  been  most  co- 
operative in  the  way  he  has  attempted 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  first  what  a  distinct  pleasure  it  has 
been  for  me,  as  the  newest  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  to  work 


with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith),  my  subcommittee  chairman, 
and  with  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien),  the  ranking  minority 
member,  on  this  bill. 

The  hearings  were  extremely  inter- 
esting and  productive  and  my  pleasure 
in  working  with  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  could  not  be  greater. 

One  matter  that  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
came  before  our  subcommittee  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings  and  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  an 
agency  for  which  I  used  to  work,  there 
is  in  the  Antitrust  Division  a  lack  of 
enforcement  in  respect  to  vertical 
agreements  to  fix  prices  between  man- 
ufacturers and  retailers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, Mr.  Baxter,  testified  before  our 
committee  and  in  response  to  ques- 
tioning said  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
prosecute  cases  in  this  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Baxter  is  an  expert  and  we 
recognize  his  expertise,  but  this  Con- 
gress, through  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  through  its  interpretation  of 
that  act,  has  found  that  these  agree- 
ments are  in  violation  of  the  law.  And 
any  prosecutor,  while  he  may  have  dis- 
cretion not  to  prosecute  an  individual 
case,  does  not  have  discretion  not  to 
prosecute  an  entire  area  of  the  law,  an 
entire  group  of  cases. 

We  asked,  and  there  was  put  into 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill  lan- 
guage suggesting  that  Mr.  Baxter 
ought  to  live  up  to  his  responsibilities 
as  the  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  And  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Congress 
and  this  House  should  look  upon  the 
failure  to  prosecute  the  law,  the  fail- 
ure, particularly  of  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, to  prosecute,  in  an  area 
where  competition  is  being  restricted 
and  where  consumers  are  being  hurt, 
as  a  matter  of  great  gravity  and  con- 
cern to  us. 

Let  me  further  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  bill  is  not  without  controver- 
sy. It  has  already  received  a  veto 
threat  by  the  administration  because 
it  is  $1.2  billion  over  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request.  I  have  my  own 
problems  with  some  of  the  funding 
levels  proposed  in  the  bill  but  I  believe 
the  majority  of  what  is  before  us 
today  is  critical  to  the  maintenance  of 
existing  worthwhile  government  ac- 
tivities and  research  efforts. 

The  bill  includes  funding  for  many 
programs  the  administration  would 
like  to  eliminate.  In  many  cases,  I 
agree  with  the  administration's  judg- 
ment, though  the  minority  does  not 
generally  have  the  votes  on  the  sub- 
committee to  succeed.  In  other  cases,  I 
disagree.  Some  of  those  programs  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  zero 
fund  are  within  the  National  Oceanic 
and       Atmospheric       Administration 


(NOAA)  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. These  NOAA  programs  have 
received  continuing  support  from 
Members  of  Congress  because  of  the 
valuable  data  the  research  initiatives 
have  been  able  to  produce.  For  exam- 
ple, programs  such  as  the  sea  grant 
and  the  PACE  weather  modification 
study  as  w-eil  as  the  work  underway  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Environmental  Re- 
search Laboratory  continue  to  be  im- 
portant to  my  State  and  to  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  region. 

Also  within  this  bill  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  $12  million  for  planning  and 
construction  grants  for  public  telecom- 
munications facilities.  This  matching 
grant  program  offers  funding  to  eligi- 
ble public  television  and  radio  stations, 
as  well  as  nonbroadcast  facilities  for 
planning  and  construction.  There  are 
still  many  people  in  this  country  who 
do  not  have  access  to  public  radio  and 
television  and  this  matching  grant 
program  will  continue  to  help  spread 
public  communications  to  those  who 
reside  in  unserved  areas. 

Let  me  further  expound  on  my  earli- 
er remarks  regarding  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. In  the  committee  report  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  address  the  serious 
problem  of  the  Justice  Department's 
lack  of  enforcement  of  this  Nation's 
antitrust  laws.  Price  fixing  actions, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal,  which 
have  been  denounced  as  illegal  by  the 
Congress  and  specifically  found  to  be 
so  by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  being  ig- 
nored by  William  Baxter,  the  head  of 
the  Antitrust  Division.  Instead  of  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  we  seem  to 
have  a  policy  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  nonenforcement  and  nonac- 
tion in  this  area. 

Some  consideration  was  made,  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  to  cut- 
ting the  appropriation  for  antitrust  ac- 
tivities because  we  are  not  getting  our 
money's  worth.  That  is  not  a  solution 
to  the  problem  at  this  time.  However, 
I  cannot  reiterate  strongly  enough 
how  important  it  is  that  the  antitrust 
division  live  up  to  its  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  law  as  it  exists,  regardless 
of  whether  Mr.  Baxter  agrees  with  it 
or  not.  Important  language  was  placed 
in  the  report  urging  Mr.  Baxter  to 
prosecute  antitrust  cases  in  the  area  of 
vertical  agreements  between  retailers 
and  manufacturers.  I  trust  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  adhere  to  this 
directive  and  do  its  duty  to  carry  out 
the  law  as  written  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  includes  $20  million  for  the 
cooperative  agreement  program,  a  pro- 
gram that  gives  financial  assistance  to 
our  States  and  local  governments  that 
house  Federal  prisoners.  This  is  an  im- 
portant program,  and  I  support  its  in- 
clusion. 

Also  in  this  bill  is  some  very  impor- 
tant funding  for  the  Federal  Prison 
System  account  for  buildings  and  fa- 
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cilities.  New  prisons  facilities  are  des- 
perately in  need  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  my  personal  view  is  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  do 
more  to  assist  the  States  in  this 
regard.  We  are  all  concerned  about  the 
high  cost  of  new  construction,  but  I 
feel  the  cost  to  society  of  releasing 
prisoners  early— and  in  many  cases 
there  are  dangerous  individuals— be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  room  to  house 
them,  is  a  much  greater  concern.  The 
situation  in  this  Nation  with  regard  to 
prison  overcrowding  is  an  outrage,  and 
I  would  hope  the  Congress  will  take 
immediate,  sut)stantive  action  on  this 
issue  this  year  through  the  authoriza- 
tion process.  The  bill  (H.R.  2747)  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  a  solution. 
With  regard  to  overcrowding  in 
State  prisons  and  local  jails,  the  com- 
mittee debated  at  length  the  possibili- 
ty of  transferring  surplus  Federal 
property  to  the  States  to  house  in- 
mates. I  am  pleased  that  in  the  report 
for  this  bill,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has 
been  directed  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
appropriate  Federal  surplus  property 
that  might  be  available  for  transfer  to 
Stales  and  local  governments  for  use 
as  a  prison  or  jail  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  year  I 
have  served  on  the  Commerce.  State, 
Justice,  and  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee and  I  have  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Chairman  Neal 
Smith  and  my  good  friend  and  Illinois 
colleague  George  OBrien,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. They,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  have  produced  a 
good  piece  of  work  in  this  bill  and  I 
hope  the  Members  will  see  fit  to  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. And  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  every  word  the  gentleman  said. 
The  Antitrust  Division  is  not  doing  its 
job.  We  are  appropriating  $43.9  mil- 
lion for  the  Division  in  this  bill.  As  I 
told  Mr.  Baxter  a  year  or  2  ago.  I 
think  we  could  take  $2  million  and 
give  it  to  some  law  firm  and  they  could 
do  a  better  job  than  they  are  doing 
with  $43.9  million.  At  least,  a  law  firm 
would  not  come  up  here  and  tell  us 
that  they  intend  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  defendants  in  civil  lawsuits. 
It  is  unbelievable.  And  so  we  mean 
every  word  that  is  in  the  report. 

What  do  we  do  about  the  problem? 
If  we  cut  the  money,  then  they  say. 
"Oh.  well,  you  didn't  want  us  to  en- 
force the  law." 

We  are  sort  of  in  a  bad  position.  But 
certainly  the  gentleman's  contribution 


with  regard  to  antitrust  is  important 
and  we  appreciate  it  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the  way 
he  has  dealt  with  the  problem  that  we 
have  had  year  after  year  concerning 
the  amount  of  inspection  positions  of 
the  Immigration  Service  along  the 
Mexican  border.  As  the  chairman  well 
knows,  for  many,  many  years,  we  have 
been  short  of  inspectors  at  the  border 
with  Mexico.  And  last  year  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  was  nice  enough,  his 
committee  has  been  nice  enough,  to 
give  us  the  sum  of  $5  million  for  100 
additional  inspectors  along  the  border. 

Unfortunately,  last  year  when  that 
was  done,  the  Immigration  Service  in- 
terpreted that  provision  to  mean  tem- 
porary employees. 

This  year  I  see  that  the  gentleman 
has  in  the  language  of  the  bill  and  in 
the  report  appropriated  $5  million  to 
fund  100  additional  permanent  posi- 
tions, which  is  what  we  have  really 
needed  all  along.  That  temporary  busi- 
ness was  just  a  band-aid. 

And  in  addition  to  that,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
cern over  the  continuing  problem  of 
delays  of  travelers  and  cargo  at  points 
of  entry  in  the  United  States.  There 
should  be  some  kind  of  a  system 
whereby  all  of  the  agencies  that  have 
jurisdiction  over  incoming  traffic  of 
passengers  have  some  way  of  combin- 
ing their  services  at  primary  inspec- 
tion so  that  there  will  not  be  these  tre- 
mendously long  lines  and  long  waits 
for  people  coming  back  into  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  this  con- 
cern has  been  addressed  in  the  report. 
And  again.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  for,  first 
of  all,  their  good  understanding  of 
these  problems  and  their  magnificent 
response  to  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  want  to  say  that  our  un- 
derstanding has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  gentleman's  comments 
from  time  to  time  to  members  of  the 
committee  because  he  is  right  there 
where  he  sees  all  the  problems.  We 
know  that  personnel  alone  will  not 
solve  these  problems,  but  at  least  we 
ought  not  to  overwork  the  INS  em- 
ployees who  are  there  the  way  they 
have  been  at  times  in  the  past. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered. 

The  1983  appropriation  for  EDA 
came  in  two  parts:  $200  million  for 
regular  EDA  programs  and  $100  mil- 
lion for  emergency  expenditures, 
which  was  known  as  the  jobs  bill. 

For  1984  the  administration  request- 
ed no  funding  for  EDA,  planning  to 
phase  it  out.  Our  subcommittee  be- 
lieved that  this  program  should  be 
continued  and  I  support  the  continued 
funding  at  a  level  slightly  above  the 
1983  figure.  But  the  subcommittee 
funding  level  is  $147,500,000  over  the 
1983  level.  The  $100  million  in  the 
1983  jobs  bill  has  been  carried  over  to 
1984. 

The  jobs  bill  appropriation  was  a 
one-time  emergency  antirecessionary 
effort,  which  I  supported.  It  was  not 
viewed  as  a  recurring  requirement. 

I  intend,  if  I  can,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  cut  the  $100  million 
of  the  jobs  bill  money  out  of  the  bill. 
It  will  not  bring  us  into  line  with  the 
administration's  budget  request,  but  it 
will  get  us  a  little  nearer  to  that  figure 
and  perhaps  a  little  further  away  from 
the  possibility  of  a  veto. 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Commercial  Law,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  the  strong  language  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report 
recommending  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice 
devote  all  of  its  resources  to  the  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  Nation's  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  share  the  sympathies  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  matter.  The  antitrust 
laws  form  the  backbone  of  our  free 
market  system.  If  we  want  to  continue 
to  deregulate  our  economy,  we  must 
seek  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the 
antitrust  laws.  Every  time  that  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Antitrust 
comes  before  our  subcommittee,  the 
members  inform  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  is  expected  to  maintain 
strong  antitrust  policies  and  energeti- 
cally enforce  those  laws.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  do  not  think  he  is  getting  the 
message. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report  accompanying  H.R. 
3222,  the  Antitrust  Division  has  decid- 
ed, as  a  matter  of  policy,  not  to  en- 
force the  prohibition  on  resale  price 
maintenance,  despite  a  long  string  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  congres- 
sional action  declaring  that  the  law  re- 
quires such  a  ban  on  retail  price 
fixing.  In  fact,  the  Justice  Department 
recently  urged  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
private  action  to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party,  to  overturn  the 
precedent  that  resale  price  mainte- 
nance is  illegal. 

Another  example  of  the  weakening 
of  the  Antitrust  Division's  efforts  to 


enforce  the  antitrust  laws  can  be  seen 
in  its  proposal  to  reallocate  55  posi- 
tions and  $2,759,000  from  the  Anti- 
trust Division  to  U.S.  attorneys  offices 
around  the  country.  One  of  the  op- 
tions the  Department  recommended 
for  carrying  out  this  proposal  was  to 
select  the  55  employees  first  by  asking 
for  volunteers.  If  that  were  insuffi- 
cient, the  Department  recommended 
closing  the  Cleveland  field  office  of 
the  Antitrust  Division. 

The  Antitrust  Division  has  main- 
tained a  field  office  in  Cleveland  for 
many  years.  The  office  currently  has 
responsibility  for  antitrust  enforce- 
ment in  Ohio.  Kentucky.  West  Virgin- 
ia, and  eastern  Michigan,  including 
such  major  metropolitan  areas  as 
Cleveland.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Louis- 
ville. Toledo,  and  Columbus.  The 
office  covers  one  of  the  most  economi- 
cally diverse  and  industrialized  regions 
of  the  country. 

As  a  major  headquarters  city,  Cleve- 
land itself  is  ideally  suited  to  host  the 
office.  The  Cleveland-Akron-Lorain 
Standard  Consolidated  Statistical 
Area  is  home  to  33  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine's 1,000  largest  industrial  head- 
quarters with  29  Fortune  1.000  head- 
quarters located  in  the  city.  But  not 
only  has  the  office  in  Cleveland  al- 
lowed ready  access  to  so  many  major 
businesses,  it  has  been  a  very  effective 
source  of  antitrust  enforcement.  Ac- 
cording to  Cleveland  Mayor  George 
Voinovich.  from  1977  to  1982.  the 
Cleveland  office  obtained  fines  total- 
ing more  than  $11.8  million  stemming 
from  criminal  antitrust  convictions. 

Consumers,  businesses,  State  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  private  counsel 
have  experienced  clear  and  substantial 
benefits  from  the  Cleveland  antitrust 
office.  No  acceptable  justification  has 
been  advanced  for  its  closing.  For  that 
reason,  the  Ohio  congressional  delega- 
tion has  united  in  opposition  to  the 
move.  And  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee included  in  H.R.  2912.  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill,  a  provision  limiting 
the  Department's  authority  to  trans- 
fer positions  from  the  legal  divisions 
to  the  U.S.  attorneys  offices.  The  com- 
mittee was  particularly  concerned 
with  the  apparently  unstudied  manner 
in  which  the  Department  considered 
the  closing  of  the  Cleveland  office. 
H.R.  2912  demonstrates  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  opposition  to  any  propos- 
al to  close  the  Cleveland  office  with- 
out a  thorough  review. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  pleased  last 
week  when  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al William  Baxter,  appearing  before  a 
Monopolies  Subcommittee  oversight 
hearing,  responded  to  my  question  on 
this  subject  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  gotten  the  committee's  mes- 
sage and  that  the  Cleveland  office  is 
'alive  and  well."  He  did  say.  however, 
that  the  matter  is  still  "on  hold"  and 
that  it  will  not  be  finally  resolved  until 


the  overall  funding  issue  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  is  resolved.  I  hope  that 
in  final  consideration  of  this  issue,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  admin- 
istration will  recognize  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  field  offices  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  is  vital  to  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws,  that 
the  specialized  skills,  experience,  and 
expertise  of  the  field  office  staff  will 
not  be  casually  disposed  of.  and  that 
the  Cleveland  office  in  particular  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  its  work  at 
full  force.* 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  will  strongly  support 
H.R.  3222  which  would  appropriate 
$296  million  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  we  cannot  afford  to 
close  the  doors  of  justice  on  the  poor 
and  the  unemployed. 

Take  my  home  State  of  Oregon  for 
example.  Legal  aid  offices  there  are 
experiencing  a  nearly  threefold  in- 
crease in  demand  for  legal  assistance. 
The  recession  has  left  a  record 
number  of  Oregonians  unemployed. 
With  this  unemployment  has  come 
more  legal  troubles,  not  less. 

The  results  of  an  undefended  legal 
proceeding  for  one  who  is  unemployed 
can  be  tragic.  Homes  can  be  repos- 
sessed and  life  savings  lost  if  legal 
advice  is  not  available  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  If  we  pass  the  recom- 
mended funding  level  of  $296  million 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
legal  aid  offices  in  Oregon  will  be  able 
to  maintain  their  current  level  of  serv- 
ice, and  at  least  some  of  these  trage- 
dies can  be  averted. 

Both  the  Courts  Subcommittee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
recommended  providing  $296  million 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
This  figure  represents  a  slight  gain 
over  last  year's  funding  level,  but  it 
barely  makes  up  for  the  drastic  loss  in 
funding  LSC  experienced  2  years  ago. 
To  put  the  importance  of  this  $296 
million  figure  into  perspective,  let  me 
point  out  that  if  we  were  to  approve 
funding  for  LSC  at  last  year's  level  of 
$241  million,  three  legal  aid  offices  in 
Oregon  would  be  forced  to  close.  That 
is,  3  offices  out  of  a  total  of  12. 

In  Oregon,  legal  aid  offices  are  usu- 
ally located  in  small  rural  communi- 
ties. These  communities  are  often 
hardest  hit  by  the  recession  and  have 
among  the  highest  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country.  Each  legal  aid 
office  in  Oregon  serves  about  10,000  el- 
igible people.  Of  those  10,000  people 
who  are  eligible  approximately  one- 
half  receive  some  type  of  assistance 
from  a  legal  services  program.  That 
service  may  include  actual  handling  of 
the  case,  rendering  of  advice  where 
that  may  be  sufficient,  or  referring 
the  case  to  another  lawyer  or  agency. 
Thus,  if  we  fund  legal  services  at  last 
year's  level  of  $241  million,  10,000  to 
15,000  Oregonians  who  cannot  afford 


a  traditional  attorney  will  be  forced  to 
go  without  any  legal  assistance.  Again, 
these  are  the  very  individuals  who  are 
really  suffering  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cession and  the  ones  who  need  our 
help  the  most. 

Likewise,  if  we  approve  a  funding 
level  of  only  $260  million,  two  legal  aid 
offices  in  my  State  still  will  be  forced 
to  close.  Ten  to  twelve  staff  members 
will  be  laid  off  and  10.000  needy  Or- 
egonians will  not  receive  vital  legal  as- 
sistance. 

With  the  effects  of  the  recession  still 
prevelent.  now  is  not  the  time  to  be 
cutting  back  funds  for  a  program 
which  helps  those  in  our  society  who 
are  truly  in  need  of  justice.  I  urge  my 
collegues  to  support  the  $296  million 
funding  level  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. • 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  3222,  legis- 
lation making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  State,  and 
Justice,  for  the  Federal  judiciary  and 
for  related  agencies. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committee  has  included  in 
the  bill  $296  million  for  the  activities 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
which  provides  legal  counsel  and  other 
services  to  low-income  individuals  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  the  benefit 
of  legal  representation  in  civil  cases. 

Since  taking  office.  President 
Reagan  has  sought  to  abolish  this  im- 
portant agency  by  requesting  no  funds 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  or  1984.  The 
President's  opposition  to  fair  legal  rep- 
resentation for  the  poor  led  to  a  25- 
percent  cut  in  LSC  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  fiscal  year  1982  fund- 
ing level  was  continued  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  as  a  result,  the  American 
Bar  Association  reports  that  local 
legal  services  programs  have  had  to 
reduce  client  representation  by  30  per- 
cent. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recognized  the 
need  for  increased  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration activities,  but  even  the  $55 
million  increase  proposed  for  this 
fiscal  year  will  leave  LSC  funding  $25 
million  below  the  fiscal  year  1981 
funding  level. 

Equal  access  to  justice  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  American  legal  system:  indi- 
viduals should  not  be  denied  legal  rep- 
resentation in  civil  cases  because  of 
their  economic  status.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  support  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R.  3222. • 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  provisions  of  this  bill  relating 
to  the  funds  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tivity. Technology  and  Innovation  in 
the  Commerce  Department.  These  ac- 
tivities  are   aimed   at   the   important 
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function  of  advancing  the  use  by 
American  Industry  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  and  technological  dis- 
coveries in  the  interest  of  achieving 
higher  productivity  and  a  strong  effort 
In  technological  Innovation. 

In  title  I.  on  page  10.  the  bill  would 
provide  the  sum  of  $125.5  million  for 
the  programs  of  the  NBS.  This 
amount  is  identical  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  in  the  bill 
H.R.  2513  which  was  reported  on  May 
9  of  this  year.  As  part  of  this  total 
sum,  the  bill  would  permit  the  impor- 
tant programs  of  fire  research,  build- 
ing research,  and  computer  standards 
research,  which  the  administration 
had  targeted  for  elimination  or  severe 
reduction,  to  continue. 

The  Center  for  Tire  Research  at  the 
NBS  performs  a  function  which  af- 
fects every  community  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  of  the  Fire  Research 
Center  has  the  potential  to  reduce 
drastically  the  losses  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty from  fire  which  each  year  takes 
much  too  large  a  toll.  The  Building 
Research  Center  conducts  research 
which  similarly  affects  each  and  every 
community  In  our  Nation.  The  results 
of  that  research  finds  its  way  into  the 
building  codes  used  throughout  the 
country.  And  the  research  at  the  NBS 
on  computer  standards  will  directly 
affect  both  the  domestic  use  of  com- 
puter equipment  and  the  foreign  sales 
of  this  Important  sector  of  American 
industry. 

The  funds  for  all  of  these  activities, 
together  with  the  significant  core  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  will  permit  the  Bureau  to 
maintain  the  strength  which  over  the 
years  has  led  to  Its  worldwide  recogni- 
tion as  a  leader  in  its  field  while  at  the 
same  time  benefiting  our  citizens  and 
our  country. 

H.R.  3222  would  also  provide  a 
modest  level  of  funds  for  the  Impor- 
tant activities  of  the  Stevenson 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act. 
The  $5.7  million  included  In  the  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Productivity,  Tech- 
nology and  Innovation  would  permit 
several  of  the  significant  initiatives 
aimed  at  strengthening  U.S.  technolo- 
gy and  productivity  to  move  forward 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  for  Including  in  this 
bill  the  funds  that  are  required  to 
keep  American  research  and  develop- 
ment strong  in  these  several  important 
areas,  and  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  the  bill  before  us.« 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  ap- 
propriations measure  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  and  the  judiciary.  Of  special 
concern  are  the  provisions  that  over- 
turn   the    administration's    proposed 


cuts  in  Pacific  Northwest  fisheries  pro- 
grams. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  to  slash  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  budget  by  38 
percent.  Included  In  these  cuts  were  a 
phase-out  of  support  for  the  Columbia 
River  fish  hatcheries:  termination  of 
the  vessel  buy-back  program:  virtual 
elimination  of  fisheries  promotion 
funds;  transfer  of  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
to  the  General  Fund:  termination  of 
industry  grants:  a  dramatic  reduction 
of  support  for  the  regional  fishery 
management  councils:  termination  of 
the  industry  loan  guarantee  program: 
and  the  end  of  commercial  and  anad- 
romous  fisheries  research  efforts. 

In  short,  the  administrations  ac- 
tions represented  a  wholesale  assault 
on  recreational  and  commercial  fisher- 
man nationwide.  The  timing  could  not 
have  been  worse.  Our  commercial  fish- 
ermen are  literally  reeling  from  a  dis- 
astrous year.  Recreational  fishermen 
are  bewildered  by  the  poor  perform- 
ance of  some  traditional  runs. 

In  March,  we  considered  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  cuts  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. Congressman  Pritchard  and  I  are 
the  only  two  Northwest  Members  on 
the  committee.  We  succeeded  in  over- 
turning many  of  the  cuts  in  the  com- 
mittee report  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Thereafter,  the  congressional  dele- 
gations of  Washington  and  Oregon 
testified  In  support  of  funding  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. Todays  bill  is  the  product  of 
those  efforts  and  the  receptlveness  of 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Neal  Smith. 
who  has  been  very  helpful  and  under- 
standing throughout. 

The  measure  before  us  today  re- 
stores level  funding  of  $10.4  million 
for  the  Columbia  River  hatcheries. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  continue 
meeting  the  Federal  Government's  ob- 
ligation to  mitigate  the  loss  of  fish 
caused  by  Federal  hydropower  facili- 
ties on  the  Columbia  River.  Expendi- 
tures will  be  made  not  only  for  hatch- 
eries, but  also  for  fish  passage,  stream 
clearance,  irrigation  diversion  screen- 
ing, and  research. 

The  bill  also  provides  $5  million  for 
anadromous  fishery  research  grants. 
The  funds  will  be  used  for  ocean  sam- 
pling, freshwater  production  evalua- 
tion, tagging  studies,  and  related  re- 
search. 

The  important  vessel  buy-back  pro- 
gram is  kept  alive:  $2.5  million  is  pro- 
vided for  reduction  of  the  commercial 
fleet  whose  fishing  opportunities  were 
undermined  by  Federal  court  decisions 
construing  Indian  fishing  rights. 

The  vital  planning  effort  being  pur- 
sued under  the  Salmon  and  Steelhead 
Conservation  and  Enhancement  Act  of 
1980  will  be  carried  through  to  conclu- 
sion. I  remain  optimistic  that,  through 


this  process,  the  competing  factions 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  mutually 
agreed  plans  for  enhancing  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  bill  restores  funding  for  com- 
mercial fisheries  research.  In  the 
Northwest,  these  funds  will  be  used  to 
assess  ground  fish  stocks,  to  manage 
the  dungeness  crab  harvest,  to  evalu- 
ate underutilized  invertebrates,  and 
much  more. 

The  administration's  intention  to 
put  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  program 
Into  the  General  Fund,  effectively  ter- 
minating It,  Is  also  rejected  in  the  bill. 
This  important  money  will  be  used  in 
Washington  State  to  develop  a  squid 
and  scallop  fishery,  and  to  develop 
new  aggregation  technologies  to  pro- 
mote recreational  fisheries. 

There  is  more  good  news  in  the  bill 
for  fisheries.  Funding  for  the  regional 
managment  councils  is  restored:  the 
highly  cost-effective  sea  grant  pro- 
gram Is  slated  to  receive  $35  million; 
and  other  salmon  research  activities 
are  funded. 

In  short,  the  House  bill  is  a  thor- 
ough repudiation  of  the  administra- 
tion's antifisherles  budget.  It  Is  an  en- 
dorsement of  quality  fisheries  pro- 
grams around  the  country. 

I  congratulate  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  for  their  excellent 
work  and  hope  that  the  clear  signal  of 
our  House  vote  will  convince  the  ad- 
ministration to  halt  its  unnecessary, 
uneconomic,  and  dangerous  assault  on 
our  Nation's  fisheries.* 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  rise.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  under  consideration  today 
falls  to  provide  funds  for  protection  of 
foreign  officials  in  the  United  States 
who  face  extraordinary  threats.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  is 
concerned  about  the  potential  magni- 
tude of  the  funding  requirements  for 
such  a  program,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  worldwide  increase  in  terrorism  in 
recent  years.  It  is  precisely  because  of 
this  increase  in  terrorism  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  must  sometimes  ask  for 
extraordinary  protection  which  some 
local  jurisdictions  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  without  Federal  as- 
sistance. Many  of  us  In  the  House  are 
concerned  about  this  problem,  and  we 
provided  for  funding  for  this  extraor- 
dinary protection  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization,  which  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Local  jurisdictions  provide  protec- 
tion to  diplomats  and  other  foreign  of- 
ficials, as  to  all  persons,  under  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  However,  our  re- 
sponsibility as  a  nation  goes  further. 
The  1963  Vienna  Convention  on  Con- 
sular Relations  describes  the  special 
duty  of  the  receiving  state  to  protect 
consulates.  The  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  these  obligations  also 
has  a  direct  effect  on  our  ability  to  re- 


quest special  protection  from  other  na- 
tions when  it  is  needed  for  U.S.  diplo- 
matic and  consular  personnel  abroad. 

Extraordinary  threats  require  more 
effective  cooperation  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities.  On  Janu- 
ary 28,  1982,  the  Turkish  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Los  Angeles  was  assassinated. 
On  May  4,  1982,  the  Honorary  Turkish 
Consul  In  Boston  was  assassinated.  In 
just  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
there  were  140  terrorist  incidents  in- 
volving diplomats  in  28  locations 
throughout  the  world.  Over  50  were 
killed  and  nearly  150  wounded.  There 
have  been  377  such  Incidents  in  the 
United  States  since  1968.  Let  us  not 
wait  until  others  die  In  the  United 
States  before  we  act. 

We  need  to  craft  guidelines  which 
will  insure  that  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  open-ended  yet  will 
enable  us  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 
This  program  Is  intended  not  to  reim- 
burse local  jurisdictions  for  routine 
protection,  but  to  provide  extraordi- 
nary protective  services  when  there  is 
an  extraordinary  threat.  I  understand 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are 
working  with  the  State  Department 
on  an  amendment  to  the  State  author- 
ization bill  which  will  set  guidelines  to 
make  clear  that  the  funds  provided 
may  be  used  only  in  these  circum- 
stances. I  hope  that  those  guidelines 
will  meet  the  concerns  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
proceed  in  conference  to  agree  on  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  for  this 
necessary  program.* 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  their  leadership  In 
bringing  this  appropriations  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor.  The  funding  levels 
contained  in  H.R.  3222  are  below  the 
budget  allocations  contained  In  the 
budget  resolution.  I  also  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  careful  attention  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
Is  both  responsive  to  national  needs 
and  to  the  tight  budgetary  situation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  commits  to 
the  growth  of  our  industries.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  providing  ad- 
ditional funds  for  Implementation  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Act.  These 
funds  will  stimulate  the  economy  by 
bringing  the  expertise  of  universities 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  industry  in 
centers  for  industrial  technology,  and 
by  supporting  a  Center  for  the  Utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  Technology  to  transfer 
new  technology  from  Federal  labora- 
tories into  use. 

The  bill  restores  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  has 
viewed  as  essential  funding  for  pro- 
grams   at    the    National    Bureau    of 


Standards,  including  the  Center  for 
Fire  Research.  Center  for  Building 
Technology,  and  the  Institute  for 
Computer  Science  and  Technology. 

The  committee  has  acted  with  sound 
judgment  and  foresight  in  maintaining 
the  two-polar  orbiting  satellite  system 
for  NOAA.  This  Is  vitally  important  to 
the  Nation's  weather  forecasting  capa- 
bilities. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  presenting  this 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  for  its  passage. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3222.  the 
Commerce-Justice-State-Judlclary  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  measure  contains  funding  which 
will  assist  such  vital  programs  as 
public  radio  and  television,  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance,  and  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  H.R.  3222  also 
will  provide  needed  assistance  to  local 
communities,  like  Sacramento,  Calif., 
which  are  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  finding  adequate  jail  space  to  place 
both  their  Federal  and  non-Federal 
inmate  populations. 

H.R.  3222  provides  $20  million  for 
the  U.S.  Marshals  Service's  coopera- 
tive agreement  program  (CAP).  This 
innovative  program  aids  State  and 
local  governments  to  renovate,  con- 
struct and  equip  facilities  that  detain 
Federal  prisoners.  This  program  en- 
ables cities  like  Sacramento,  in  which 
Federal  courts  are  situated,  to  handle 
increasing  Federal  Inmate  populations. 
This  assistance  is  most  necessary  as 
these  communities'  detention  facilities 
often  do  not  meet  prescribed  Federal 
standards. 

While  the  Federal  Government  cur- 
rently operates  42  detention  facilities 
for  unsentenced  prisoners  nationwide, 
it  is  still  principally  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  State  and  local  de- 
tention services  to  confine  persons  ar- 
rested for  Federal  offenses.  According 
to  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  the  enor- 
mous problems  of  overcrowding  and 
substandard  jail  conditions  have  ter- 
minated or  restricted  severely  Federal 
access  to  190  contract  facilities.  The 
CAP  program  was  Intended,  in  part,  to 
reverse  this  trend  by  providing  finan- 
cial assistance,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  staff  training  to  major  use 
facilities  in  exchange  for  a  guaranteed 
level  of  space  in  which  to  house  Feder- 
al prisoners. 

In  Sacramento,  the  CAP  program 
will  aid  county  officials  to  construct  a 
work  release  center  as  well  as  make  a 
sizable  financial  contribution  to  the 
proposed  county  jail.  As  it  is  anticipat- 
ed that  Sacramento's  Federal  inmate 
population  will  increase  from  60  in- 
mates a  day  to  150  inmates  a  day  over 
the  next  5  years,  the  CAP  funding  is 
absolutely  critical  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate detention  space  is  available  for 
all  inmates. 


Many  other  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  Nation  face  similar 
problems  of  Inmate  overcrowding,  and 
the  CAP  program  will  provide  needed 
relief  to  these  areas.  Indeed,  I  find  it 
most  encouraging  that  the  Congress 
has  recognized  the  problem  of  inad- 
equate facilities  for  jail  inmates  Is  na- 
tional in  scope  by  heretofore  funding 
the  CAP  program.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
should  continue  to  demonstrate  our 
support  for  this  important  program  by 
approving  H.R.  3222  today.* 
*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
appropriations  to  the  great  majority 
of  agencies  included  in  H.R.  3222— par- 
ticularly the  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  LSC— are  worthwhile,  a  glar- 
ing $54  million  mistake  appears— and 
this  mistake  prevents  me  from  sup- 
porting the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Project  Democracy  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  are,  shall 
we  say,  interesting.  To  promote  our 
system  of  Government  throughout  the 
world  is  admirable.  Unfortunately, 
here  at  home  we  are  facing  enormous 
deficits,  high  unemployment,  imbal- 
ances in  trade,  lack  of  food  and  hous- 
ing for  the  poor,  deterioration  of  our 
infrastructure,  and  inequities  in  our 
tax  system.  I  think  many  Members 
will  agree  that  our  most  potent  cam- 
paign for  democracy  can.  and  should, 
be  waged  at  home.  What  better  per- 
suasion to  our  system  of  government 
than  proof  that  it  works?  What  better 
testimony  to  democracy  than  adequate 
food  and  housing  for  our  citizens, 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and 
intelligent  budget  priorities?  These 
programs  do  not  address  the  problems 
we  face  with  our  own  citizens. 

Therefore.  In  protest  to  the  start  of 
this  new  program  in  a  bill  which  is  al- 
ready overbudget.  I  intend  to  vote 
no.* 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3222.  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  State  and  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies,  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  bill  before  us  continues  funding, 
and  restores  funds  in  some  cases,  for 
programs  which  have  provided  invalu- 
able support  for  a  variety  of  Federal 
assistance  efforts  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa. 
£nd  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  reporting  this  legislation  out 
expeditiously,  and  In  providing  a  sensi- 
ble and  balanced  approach  In  keeping 
some  programs  in  place  that  have 
been  instrumental  in  helping  areas 
suffering  high  unemployment. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  slightly  more  than  $345  million  in 
new  budget  authority,  and  $150  mil- 
lion in  loan  guarantee  authority  for 
the  programs  and  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

While  there  have  been  proposals  to 
totally  eliminate  the  EDA  and  its  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  realized  that 
the  role  of  the  Federal  EDA  in  helping 
provide  badly  needed  assistance  for 
employment  opportunities  and  at  the 
same  time  to  build  public  facilities. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment chaired  by  our  colleague  Con- 
gressman Jim  Oberstar,  has  reported 
H.R.  10,  the  National  Development  In- 
vestment Act,  which  will  reauthorize 
the  Federal  Economic  Development 
Administration  for  3  years. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  impact 
and  record  of  EDA  in  Puerto  Rico.  Its 
programs  of  public  works  grants  plan- 
ning assistance,  emergency  public 
works,  and  other  programs  such  as 
business  and  loan  guarantees  comprise 
an  effective,  strategy  for  putting 
people  to  work,  and  for  helping  com- 
munities with  high  unemployment 
help  themselves. 

The  fact  that  this  appropriation 
measure  also,  on  a  parallel  basis,  rec- 
ognizes the  need  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  and  to  use  EDA  as  one  tool 
for  that  strategy,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, and  I  commend  the  members  for 
realizing  that  EDA  has  a  significant 
role  to  continue  to  play  in  economic 
recovery  efforts. 

H.R.  3222  also  includes  $53,881,000 
in  new  budget  authority  for  the  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency. 
The  committee  wisely  has  reported 
language  which  will  help  the  private 
sector  give  financial  assistance  to 
public  and  private  organizations 
which,  in  turn,  help  provide  manage- 
ment assistance  to  minority  business- 
men. 

This  provision  is  critical  for  new  and 
struggling  minority  businesses,  to 
fairly  compete  in  the  private  sector, 
must  have  the  necessary  outside  ex- 
pertise to  guide  them  into  solvency. 

Another  important  program  funded 
in  this  bill  is  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program.  This  program  has  been 
vital  to  Puerto  Rico,  confronted  as  we 
are  with  an  increased  responsibility 
for  management  programs  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  islands  coastal  zone. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill 
provides  $29  million  in  funding  for 
State  assistance  programs.  This  will 
help  Puerto  Rico  in  our  efforts  to 
manage  our  coastal  resources. 

For  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  has  provided 
funds  for  assistance  programs.  The 
legislation  would  earmark  $22  million 
in  funds  for  small  business  develop- 
ment centers,  and  restore  funds  for 
new  direct  loan  obligations  for  the  en- 
tire range  of  SB  A  loan  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency. 

There  are,  in  addition,  several  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 


which  are  continued  at  an  essential 
level.  I  refer  to  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation to  restore  personnel 
measures  to  DEA  programs  to  enable 
them  to  combat  narcotic  traffic  and 
assist  State  and  local  police  in  various 
DEA  efforts. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, Research  and  Statistics 
(OJARS)  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  an  invaluable  agency  which,  along 
with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  has  helped  keep  in 
place  a  variety  of  programs  to  update 
criminal  statistics,  and  operate  juve- 
nile and  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

All  of  the  programs  mentioned,  as 
continued  by  H.R.  3222.  are  reasonable 
and  commonsense  approaches  in  help- 
ing solve  a  variety  of  societal  prob- 
lems. I  commend  the  subcommittee  for 
reporting  this  bill  and  strongly  sup- 
port this  effort.* 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order  on  page  5,  lines  22,  23,  and  24. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
ih^l  the  gentleman's  point  of  order  is 
premature.  The  Clerk  has  not  reached 
that  point  in  the  reading  as  yet. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
what  point  would  such  a  point  of  order 
be  appropriate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Clerk 
has  read  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  l)e 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  for 
the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce  and  for 
scientific  and  technological  research  and  de- 
velopment, as  authorized  by  law.  $700,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  addition  to  other  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  payments 
in  the  foregoing  currencies. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  on  line  11,  page  2,  as  a 
violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  being 


an  appropriation  without  proper  au- 
thorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  concedes  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order  against  the  paragraph. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
law.  of  economic  and  statistical  analysis  pro- 
grams. $41,134,000. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  on  line  12  of  page  3,  as 
a  violation  of  clause.  2  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  concede  the  point  of  order,  but  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  concedes  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa;  On  Page  3.  after  line  10,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
law.  of  economic  and  statistical  analysis  pro- 
grams. $37,207,000. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  amount  that  is  authorized. 
The  new  authorization  legislation  has 
not  passed  yet.  We  anticipated  that 
they  need  the  additional  money,  but 
this  is  the  amount  that  is  presently 
authorized  under  the  existing  law. 

I  ask  for  a  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question. 

Did  I  understand  correctly  that  this 
is  the  amount  that  is  authorized  by 
law? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So,  therefore,  this 
would  bring  the  appropriation  in  line 
with  the  authorization? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Economic  Development  Administration 

Economic  Development  Assistance 

Programs 

For  economic  development  assistance  as 
provided  by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  91-304.  and  such  laws  that  were 
in  effect  immediately  before  September  30. 
1982.  $315,000,000  Provided,  That  during 
fiscal  year  1984  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal. 

point  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  at  line  16  on  page  3,  as 
a  violation  of  clause,  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  concedes  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  disappoint- 
ed that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania made  a  point  of  order  against 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration program.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
worse  time  to  strike  funding  for  the 
Government's  only  and  proven  effec- 
tive job  development  and  job  creation 
program. 

EDA  has  had  some  difficulties,  to  be 
sure.  Our  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
has  held  extensive  hearings,  and  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  with  total  coopera- 
tion on  the  Republican  side  of  our 
committee,  fashioned  a  new  economic 
development  program,  H.R.  10.  This 
House  passed  that  legislation  by  a  vote 
of  306  to  113,  an  overwhelming  vote, 
after  a  rather  extensive  discussion  and 
debate,  at  an  authorization  level  that 
is  provided  for  within  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

We  hope  that  the  other  body  will  act 
on  that  legislation.  Its  outcome  is  cer- 
tainly in  doubt  at  the  present  time, 
but  there  is  an  opportunity  to  pass 
such  legislation. 

But  with  unemployment  still  well 
above  9  percent,  double  what  in  the 
1960's  was  considered  to  be  an  unac- 
ceptable level  of  unemployment;  with 
10 '/2  million  Americans  who  do  not 
have  jobs,  including  my  own  congres- 
sional district  where  some  counties 
have  as  high  as  60  percent  unemploy- 
ment, with  the  devastation  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  the  steel  industry  and  in 
iron  ore  mining,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  programs  have 
offered  the  only  hope,  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  those  communities  to  lever- 
age non-Federal  public  funds  and  pri- 
vate funds,  to  create  jobs,  open  up  em- 
ployment    opportunities,     and     this 


motion  just  simply  wipes  out  that  op- 
portunity. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, when  the  continuing  reso- 
lution is  considered,  will  take  this 
matter  under  consideration  and  work 
to  include  funding  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  that 
continuing  resolution  and  restore 
these  funds  which  are  desperately 
needed. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  hearings  that  we  had  on  the  oper- 
ation and  effectiveness  of  the  EDA 
program.  A  witness  from  Reading,  Pa., 
John  Sheehan,  chairman  of  Reading 
Industries,  a  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  appointed  by 
President  Richard  Nixon,  as  he  de- 
scribed himself,  a  conservative,  a  very 
strong,  staunch  conservative,  his  com- 
pany was  saved  by  an  EDA  loan  guar- 
antee, and  he  said: 

Our  company  has  provided  not  only  $45 
million  to  the  Reading  community  in  direct 
wages  but  perhaps  another  $150  to  $250  mil- 
lion in  supporting  wages.  1  conclude  that 
the  EDA  funds  were  spent  wisely  and  well. 
700  men  and  women  are  at  work  in  our 
plants.  The  government  funds  have  been 
covered  at  least  10  times  and  perhaps  50 
times  if  you  consider  the  total  value  of  not 
only  our  line  employment  but  also  the  5 
times— or  more— that  many  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Reading  who  gain  their  support 
from  those  line  manufacturing  jobs. 

Mr.  Sheehan  went  on  to  point  out 
that  had  his  company  not  received  the 
EDA  loan  guarantee— it  was  not  direct 
loan  money— if  they  had  not  received 
the  loan  guarantee,  this  business 
would  have  left  Pennsylvania,  it  would 
have  left  the  United  States,  it  would 
have  gone  to  West  Germany  and  the 
product  manufactured  there  and  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Instead, 
that  product  is  being  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  creating  jobs,  tax- 
paying  jobs  in  this  country,  and  ex- 
porting product  to  West  Germany. 

That  is  just  one  of  many,  many  ex- 
amples that  we  have  and  could  cite 
supporting  the  effectiveness  of  the 
EDA  program. 

I  deplore  the  point  of  order  the  gen- 
tleman made  that  strikes  the  EDA 
funding,  and  I  hope  the  full  amount 
can  be  restored,  particularly  during 
this  time  of  continuing  recession. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  just 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota to  say  that  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  appropriate  money,  even 
though  his  authorization  committee 
has  not  completed  its  work. 

I  think  that  that  really  calls  the 
question  before  this  Congress.  This 
Congress  does  not  operate  as  a  one- 
body  unicameral  legislature.  We  do,  in 
fact,  have  two  bodies  of  this  Congress, 
and  the  Congress  has  not  yet  cleared 
EDA  legislation. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  admitted 
that  there  are  problems  with  the  pro- 


gram the  way  it  has  been  operated  and 
that  there  were  needed  reforms.  The 
bill  that  passed  the  House  was  a  part 
of  that  reform  program.  We  have  none 
of  those  reforms  in  place,  no  changes 
in  place,  because  of  a  lack  of  authori- 
zation and,  therefore,  what  we  would 
be  doing  under  the  funding,  had  this 
point  of  order  not  rested,  would  be 
funding  a  program  that  the  gentleman 
admits  is  flawed.  And  that  is  really  a 
major  problem,  I  think.  I  think  it  dem- 
onstrates why  we  should  have  author- 
iztaions  before  we  have  appropria- 
tions. 
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We  ought  not  in  this  body  to  go  for- 
ward v.ith  the  idea  that  we  can  simply 
appropriate  money  for  programs  even 
though  there  is  no  proper  authoriza- 
tion on  which  the  Houses  of  Congress 
have  worked  their  will. 

So  I  would  hope  that  while  the  gen- 
tleman feels  strongly  about  EDA,  he 
also  recognizes  that  part  of  his  job  as 
a  Member  of  this  institution  and  a 
part  of  all  of  our  jobs  as  Members  of 
this  institution  is  to  assure  that  we  do 
things  in  an  orderly  way  so  that  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  not  repeated 
with  Federal  tax  money  in  the  future. 
By  allowing  the  point  of  order  to  rest, 
we  do  give  ourselves,  hopefully,  an  op- 
portunity to  move  toward  an  authori- 
zation process  which  will  produce  a 
better  program  if,  in  fact,  we  end  up 
with  the  funding. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  our 
committee  has  pointed  out.  shortcom- 
ings in  the  current  EDA  program. 
Many  of  those  have  been  corrected  by 
the  current  administration  of  that 
program,  which  is  working  very  hard 
to  put  EDA  on  a  better  track.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  program  is  fa- 
tally flawed.  By  continuing  those  pro- 
grams, we  do  provide  a  measure  of 
relief  to  distressed  Areas  with  high  un- 
employment, and  I  think  this  is  not 
money  that  is  wasted. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  current  administration 
of  the  EDA  program  has  taken  the 
advice  of  the  committee  and  corrected 
many  of  the  problems  administrative- 
ly. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  did  say  it  was  fatally 
flawed;  I  said  the  gentleman  had  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  flawed.  That  is  a 
question  when  we  are  mounting  $200 
billion  deficits,  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  continue  to  pour  tax 
money  down  drains  when  the  money  is 
not  being  spent  wisely. 
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That  is  the  point  of  this  point  of 
order.  We  have  $200  biUion  worth  of 
deficit  that  we  have  got  to  begin  to 
deal  with.  If  one  place  we  can  deal 
With  it  is  in  programs  that  even  the 
authorizing  committee  admits  have 
some  problems  with  them,  then  I 
think  this  is  the  right  time  and  the 
right  place  in  which  to  deal  with  that 
particular  problem. 

The  point  of  order  rests  only  be- 
cause there  is  not  an  authorization. 
Once  the  gentleman  and  his  commit- 
tee and  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  other  side  have  completed 
their  process,  it  may  well  be  that  it 
can  be  subjected  to  an  appropriation, 
but  it  should  not  be  a  course  of  fund- 
ing which  simply  continues  a  stream 
of  money  to  progranns  which  are  not 
now  working  as  well  as  we  know  they 
should. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  hope  we  can  enlist 
the  gentleman's  support  with  the 
other  body  to  move  that  authorization 
bill  through  over  there,  since  it  passed 
overwhelmingly  in  this  body. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  think  the  other  body  cer- 
tainly will  want  to  work  its  will  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  administering 
the  economic  development  assistance  pro- 
grams as  provided  for  by  law.  $30,141,000: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $300,000  may 
be  advanced  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  processing  of  loan  applications: 
Provided  further.  That  these  funds  may  be 
used  to  monitor  projects  approved  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended,  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  the 
Community  Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act 
of  1977.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
to  fill  and  maintain  forty-seven  permanent 
positions  designated  as  Economic  Develop- 
ment Representatives  out  of  the  total 
number  of  permanent  positions  funded  in 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  such  positions  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  various  States  within  the 
approved  organizational  structure  in  place 
on  June  1.  1981.  and  where  possible,  with 
those  employees  who  filled  those  positions 
on  that  date. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  with  line  1  on  page  4  as 
a  violation  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
International  Trade  ADMi.nsxhATioN 

OPERATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  for  international 
trade  activities  of  the  Department  oi  Com- 
merce, including  trade  promotional  activi- 
ties abroad  without  regard  to  the  provision;; 
of  law  set  forth  in  44  U.S.C.  3702  and  3703: 
full  medical  coverage  for  dependent  mem 
bers  of  immediate  families  of  employees  sta- 
tioned overseas:  employment  of  Americans 
and  aliens  by  contract  for  services  abroad: 
rental  of  space  abroad  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  and  expenses  of  alter- 
ation, repair,  or  improvement;  purchase  or 
construction  of  temporary  demountable  ex- 
hibition structures  for  use  abroad:  payment 
of  tort  c)aim<:  in  the  manner  authorized  m 
the  first  parrvsraph  of  28  U.S.C.  2673  when 
such  claims  arise  in  fortign  countries;  not  to 
exceed  $165,200  for  official  representation 
expenses  abroad;  awards  of  compensation  to 
informers  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  and  an  authorized  by  22  U.S.C. 
401(b);  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles for  official  use  abroad  and  motor  vehi- 
cles for  law  enforcement  use;  $183,831,000. 
to  remp.in  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed. That  the  provisions  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  105(f)  and  all  of  section  108(c)  of 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2455(f)  and 
2458(c))  shall  apply  in  carrying  out  these  ac- 
tivities. During  fiscal  year  1984  and  within 
the  resources  and  authority  available,  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000. 
During  fiscal  year  1984.  total  commitments 
to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
principal. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  •  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  re- 
serves a  point  of  order  against  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  simply  to  indicate  that 
this  is  an  unauthorized  section,  as  was 
noted  in  the  general  debate.  But,  after 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  I  think  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  House  authorization  bill,  which 
was  only  passed  last  week,  contained 
about  $27 '/2  million  for  this  total  range 
of  programs.  This  authorization  bill 
contains  $40  million  plus  $30  million  in 
loan  guarantee  authority.  The  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  have  indi- 
cated that  they  would  like  to  follow 
the  House  authorization  as  closely  as 
possible  when  the  bill  moves  into  con- 
ference. 

This  is  a  section  of  the  law  which 
has  not  been  terribly  effective,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  in  light  of  our  present 
difficulties  in  this  trade  area,  it  is  con- 


sidered important  to  many  Members.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  would  stand  easy  on  this  one 
and  trust  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  carry  it  through  in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  insist  upon  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
light  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  handles  this  legislation,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

operations,  research,  and  facilities 

I  INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS  l 

For  necessary  expenses  of  activities  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  including 
maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  air- 
craft; 399  commissioned  officers  on  the 
active  list:  construction  of  facilities,  includ- 
ing initial  equipment:  alteration,  moderniza- 
tion, and  relocation  of  facilities:  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  facilities:  $942,871,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
$27,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund:  and  in  addi- 
tion. $13,600,000  shall  be  transferred  to  this 
appropriation  from  the  fund  entitled  "Pro- 
mote and  develop  fishery  products  and  re- 
search pertaining  to  American  fisheries". 

POINT  OF  order 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pursuant  to  clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  item  contained  on 
page  7  beginning  at  line  9  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  no  authorization 
that  has  been  passed  and  in  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  concede  that 
point  of  order,  but  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order  against  the  paragraph. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa:  On  page  7,  after  line  8.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

OPERATIONS,  research  AND  FACILITIES 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS i 

For  necessary  expenses  of  activities  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  including 
maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  air- 
craft: construction  of  facilities,  including 
initial  equipment;  alteration,  modernization 
and  relocation  of  facilities;  $888,592,000,  of 


which  $27,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Trust  FMnd. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  amount  that  is  authorized. 
We  thought  the  additional  amounts 
were  very  important,  and  I  think  a 
good  many  Members,  maybe  most  of 
the  Members  did,  but  in  view  of  the 
point  of  order,  this  is  the  most  that  we 
can  put  in  for  this  program,  so  I  ask 
for  a  vote. 

Mr,  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  an  existing 
authorization  in  the  law  for  an 
amount  for  this  function? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes, 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  What  is  that 
amount? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  the 
amount  that  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  $888,592,000? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right, 
and  the  $27  million  transfer  was  au- 
thorized just  a  few  months  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FISHERIES  LOAN  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  221  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Promotion  Act  of  December  22, 
1980  (Public  Law  96-561),  there  are  appro- 
priated to  the  FHsheries  Loan  Fund, 
$11,000,000  from  receipts  collected  pursuant 
to  that  Act:  Provided,  That  during  fiscal 
year  1984  not  to  exceed  $300,000  of  the 
Fisheries  Loan  Fund  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  at  line  12,  on  page  9,  as 
a  violation  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  this  is  authorized.  So  I  do 
resist  the  point  of  order  under  section 
103  of  Public  Law  98-44. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
desire  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  my  under- 
standing, Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  was 
not  authorized.  I  am  told  that  it  is,  so 
therefore  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

D  1440 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


National  Bureau  of  Standards 
scientific  and  technical  research  and 

services 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  $125,485,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Of  the 
foregoing  amount,  not  to  exceed  $52,031,000 
is  for  Measurement,  Research  and  Stand- 
ards: not  to  exceed  $22,881,000  is  for  Engi- 
neering Measurements  and  Standards:  not 
to  exceed  $11,500,000  is  for  Computer  Sci- 
ence and  Technology;  not  to  exceed 
$14,356,000  is  for  Core  Research  Program 
for  Innovation  and  Productivity:  not  to 
exceed  $6,386,000  is  for  the  Fire  Research 
Center;  not  to  exceed  $7,672,000  is  for  Tech- 
nical Competence:  not  to  exceed  $10,659,000 
if  for  Central  Technical  Support;  and,  not 
to  exceed  $5,661,000  may  be  transferred  to 
the  'Working  Capital  Fund". 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  on  line  3,  page  10,  as  a 
violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  funding  for 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, more  commonly  known  as 
EDA,  contained  in  H.R.  3222,  the 
Commerce-Justice-State  appropria- 
tions bill  the  House  is  considering 
today. 

This  administration  has  systemati- 
cally sought  to  destroy  EDA  by  poor 
management  and  bad  policies.  With 
double-digit  unemployment  still  exist- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
there  is  no  question  EDA  is  needed  to 
help  create  jobs.  Instead  of  trying  to 
improve  the  EDA  program  by  target- 
ing economic  development  assistance 
in  a  more  effective  way  as  Congress 
has  proposed,  this  administration, 
through  the  Commerce  Department, 
has  tried  to  destroy  the  program. 

This  country  needs  a  targeted  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  pro- 
gram to  encourage  companies  to  locate 
in  high-unemployment  areas  and  to 
assist  cities  and  towns  with  double- 
digit  unemployment  in  attracting  new 
businesses  or  helping  existing  ones 
expand.  Cutting  EDA  funding,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  proposing 
today,  would  be  pennywise  and  dollar 
foolish.  For  every  percentage  point 
that  unemployment  drops,  the  Federal 
deficit,  now  running  at  close  to  $200 
billion  per  year,  will  drop  $30  billion. 
Putting  America  back  to  work  makes 
good  economic  sense  and  programs 
like  EDA  are  an  important  tool  in 
achieving  this  goal. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  $315  million  contained  in 
H.R.  3222  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  country  can  share  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order  against  the 
section  referred  to,  lines  3  through  17, 
on  page  10. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  the 
bottom  of  page  11,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  is  consid- 
ered read  through  the  bottom  of  page 
11. 

Are  there  any  points  of  order  against 
provisions  in  that  portion  of  the  bill? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  that 
portion? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Maritime  Administration 

operating-differential  subsidies 
i  liquidation  of  contract  authority' 
For  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidies  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  $401,294,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  research  and 
development  activities,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$11,500,000,  to  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended. 

OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operations  and 
training  activities  authorized  by  law. 
$74,013,000,  to  remain  available  until  exend- 
ed:  Provided,  That  reimbursements  may  be 
made  to  this  appropriation  from  receipts  to 
the  "Federal  ship  financing  fund"  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  support  of  that 
program. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  ma- 
terial on  page  12,  beginning  at  line  2 
and  ending  at  line  20,  as  a  violation  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  three  paragraphs  included 
theretofore  will  be  considered  as  read. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  oU 
order  is  sustained. 

The  Chair  will  inquire,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  con- 
cede the  point  of  order  against  all 
three  paragraphs? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained  against  all  three  para- 
graphs. 

The  Clerk  will  read,  begiruiing  at 
line  21,  page  12. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  the 
bottom  of  page  13,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  is  consid- 
ered as  read  through  the  bottom  of 
page  13. 

Are  there  any  points  of  order  against 
the  provisions  in  that  section? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  that 
section? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guarantee 

Program 

administrative  expenses 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses,  as 
authorized  by  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96- 
185).  (l.OOS.OOO. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY  MR.  VOLKMER 

Mr.    VOLKMER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Volkmer:  On 
page  14,  lipe  6.  delete  $1,005,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$500,000" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Volkmer)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  remove  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  plus  $5,000,  from  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guarantee 
Act  fund  for  the  administration  of 
that  program  since  the  fund  has  been 
successfully  completed  and  utilized  by 
Chrysler  and  has  been  paid  back.  The 
only  administrative  necessity  now  for 
the  loan  office  is  to  make  its  final 
report  to  the  Congress  on  it  and  close 
shop. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  we  marked  up  the  bill,  they  have 
exercised  their  options,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the 
agency. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  contacted  Mr.  Seward  at  the 
Chrysler  loan  office,  and  he  said  this 
is  satisfactory  and  this  is  the  money 
that  will  be  needed. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  successful  action 
by  this  Congress  in  the  past  in  helping 
Chrysler  ge  through  this  period.  They 
are  now  successful,  and  this  amend- 
ment will  reduce  the  appropriation  to 
the  amount  the  loan  office  actually 
needs  to  finish  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


IMI 


Federal  Communications  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  eis  authorized 
by  law.  including  uniforms  and  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901-02):  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  land 
and  structures:  not  to  exceed  $385,000  for 
improvement  and  care  of  grounds  and 
repair  to  buildings:  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses; purchase  (not  to  exceed  ten  for  re- 
placement only)  and  hire  of  motor  vehicles: 
special  counsel  fees:  and  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C.  3109:  $86,981,000.  Not  to 
exceed  $300,000  of  the  foregoing  amount 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985.  for  research  and  policy  studies.  In  ad- 
dition, an  amount  equivalent  to  funds  de- 
posited into  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  State  of  Florida  as  a  result  of  the 
expense  of  construction  and  relocation  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
the  completion  of  construction  and  reloca- 
tion of  such  monitoring  station. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  on  line  8  of  page  14  as  a 
violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  to  con- 
cede the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  concedes  the 
point  of  order,  and  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109:  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles:  and  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
5901-02:  $10,756,000:  Provided.  That  no*,  to 
exceed  $1,500  shall  be  available  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  next  section  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  provides  that 
the  funds  would  be  made  available 
only  in  the  event  of  an  authorization 
bill  being  passed.  While  I  understand 
that  the  next  section  calling  for  funds 
for  the  FTC  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  there  is  no  au- 
thorization. I  have  no  intention  of  of- 
fering that  point  of  order  and  would 
hope  that  we  might  appropriate  sub- 
ject to  authorization  in  this  fashion  so 
that  there  could  be  an  authorization, 
because  if  there  is  not,  and  funds  for 
the  FTC  are  put  in  the  conference,  I 
think  it  would  be  incumbent  on  this 
body  to  resist  that  funding  either  in 
the  conference  on  this  bill  or  in  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  until  there  is  an  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  certainly  agree.  I  will  resist  in  every 
way  I  can  if  money  is  put  in  without 
being  authorized,  because  I  wanted 
the  paragraph  for  the  FTC  put  in  the 
bill,  making  the  availability  of  the 
funds  subject  to  authorization.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  we  get  an  authoriza- 
tion for  this  agency. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. That  is  precisely  the  constructive 
type  of  attitude  that  should  be  ex- 
pressed on  this  matter.  We  need  to 
deal  with  this  important  FTC  issue, 
and  the  way  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  subcommittee  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  is  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  it.  In  the  absence  of  dealing  with 
it  in  this  fashion— that  is  making  the 
appropriation  subject  to  an  authoriza- 
tion—I. for  one,  would  prefer  to  see  no 
funding  at  all  either  in  this  bill  or  in 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  the  gentleman  stands 
for  on  FTC.  but  nevertheless  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  work  its  will  on 
the  FTC  instead  of  trying  to  decide 
these  issues  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
relieve  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  of 
the  onus  of  having  to  agree  with  ev- 
erything the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
advocates  about  the  FTC.  I  do  not 
want  to  impose  that  burden  on  him. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  In  a 
matter  that  has  the  significance  that 
the  FTC  authorization  does  in  terms 
of  the  issues  that  are  raised,  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  it  is  through  authori- 
zation. That  bill  should  be  brought  to 
the  floor,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  au- 
thorization. I  for  one  would  work  to 
see  that  there  be  no  funding  for  this 
Commission  until  the  issues  have  been 
addressed  by  this  House. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  in  understanding  we  are  still 
on  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
section?  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902:  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 


cles: and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  offical  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses;  there 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  authorizing  legislation,  the  sum  of 
$65,122,000. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  authorization  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and,  there- 
fore, the  provisions  contained  in  line  9 
through  line  17  of  page  15  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  concede  the  point  of  order  even 
though  the  language  would  not  make 
the  appropriation  effective  until  there 
is  an  authorization.  I  concede  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded,  and  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order  against  the 
paragraph. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

International  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  Including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $20,737,000. 

POINT  OF  order 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  with  line  19  on  page  15 
as  a  violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  concedes  the  point  of  order, 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses.  $95,782,000. 
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POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  at  line  15  on  page  16  as 
a  violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  desire  to  be  heard.  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  concedes  the  point  of  order. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  detection.  In- 
vestigation,    and     prosecution     of    crimes 
against   the   United   States:   Including   pur- 
chase for  police-type  use  (not  to  exceed  one 
thousand  four  hundred  of  which  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  will  be  for  replacement 
only)  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
acquisition,    lease    maintenance    and    oper- 
ation of  aircraft:  and  not  to  exceed  $70,000 
to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confi- 
dential character,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  be 
accounted    for    solely    on    his    certificate: 
$1,050,381,000.    of    which    not    to    exceed 
$52,000,000  for  automated  data  processing 
and  telecommunications  and  $1,000,000  for 
undercover  operations  and  $10,000,000  for 
the  relocation  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  of   the   Washington    field   office   shall 
remain  available  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  Public  Law  96-132  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  September  30,  1985:  Provided. 
That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title 
31  U.S.C.  3302,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  may  establish  and 
collect  fees  to  process  fingerprint  Identifica- 
tion records  for  noncriminal  employment 
and  licensing  purposes,  and  credit  not  more 
than  $13,500,000  of  such  fees  to  this  appro- 
priation to  be  used  for  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  these  services: 
Provided  further.  That  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  police-type  use  may  be  purchased 
without    regard    to    the    general    purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  phrase:  'and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
132  shall  remain  in  effect." 

This  is  on  page  22,  lines  16  to  18. 
That  is  in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXI.  which  prohibits  legislation  in  an 
appropriations  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  concedes  the  point  of  order. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
against  that  phrase. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
before  the  Chair  moves  on,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  intended  to 
include  the  words,  "until  September 
30,  1985",  or  did  he? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No,  I 
believe  not.  This  language  is  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  All  right. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The    Chair   sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research. 
AND  Statistics 
law  enforcement  assistance 
For  grants,  contracts,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  other  assistance  authorized  by 
the    Justice    System    Improvement    Act    of 
1979,  as  amended.  Including  salaries  and  ex- 
penses In  connection  therewith,  $18,466,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  and  for 
grants,   contracts,   cooperative   agreements. 


and  other  assistance  authorized  by  title  II 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  Includ- 
ing salaries  and  expenses  In  connection 
therewith.  $70,155,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUGHES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes:  Page 
27,  beginning  on  line  13  strike  out  'Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  of  1979,  as  amend- 
ed" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  ". 

Page  27,  line  21,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•;  and.  contingent  upon  any  enactment 
Into  law  of  H.R.  2175  or  S.  53  as  passed  by 
the  98th  Congress  (and  In  addition  to  the 
other  appropriations  made  In  this  para- 
graph), for  grants,  contracts,  cooperative 
agreements,  and  other  assistance  authorized 
by  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  Including  salaries 
and  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  and 
for  any  other  program  which  Is  established 
in  H.R.  2175  or  S.  53.  as  so  enacted,  and 
which  authorized  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  States  to  address 
crime  problems  of  serious  and  epidemic  pro- 
protlons,  $162,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rfpord 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner) 
reserves  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
May  10,  1983,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives overwhelmingly  passed  by  a 
margin  of  399  to  16.  H.R.  2175.  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983.  Also.  I 
am  informed  that  recently  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Senate  fa- 
vorably reported  S.  53,  their  version  of 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill,  in  a  nutshell,  establishes  a 
modest  Federal  financial  aid  program 
for  State,  local,  and  private  initiatives 
against  crime,  targeted  at  the  most 
critical  crime  problems  and  adminis- 
tered by  an  office  of  justice  assistance 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  What 
we  are  proposing  is  a  very  limited  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  support 
activities  that  can  help  all  crime  fight- 
ing agencies  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  but  which  realistically,  few  can 
afford  to  undertake.  This  includes  de- 
veloping good  information  and  statis- 
tics to  measure  our  crime  problems.  It 
includes  research  on  matters  of  crime, 
testing    promising    ideas,    and,    when 
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they  seem  to  work,  demonstrating 
their  effectiveness  In  criminal  justice 
agencies  throughout  the  country. 

What  this  amendment  does  is 
merely  Increase  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
by  $162  million  contingent  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act.  The  fact  that  the  bill  as  reported 
does  not  contain  such  an  appropria- 
tion Is  not  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  rejected  it  on  the  merits. 
At  the  time  the  committee  acted,  the 
administration  had  not  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  funding  of  these  programs 
because,  as  I  understand  it.  the  bill  au- 
thorizing these  programs  was  not  en- 
acted or  sufficiently  close  to  enact- 
ment. Based  on  the  passage  of  the  au- 
thorization legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  in  the  House,  and 
considerable  progress  toward  passage 
of  similar  legislation  In  the  Senate. 
OMB  has  now  made  a  request  for 
funding  of  these  programs.  I  am  fur- 
ther informed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Sut)Committee  on 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  Judiciary.  Mr. 
Smith,  that  he  supports  funding  of 
these  programs.  He  has  no  objection 
to  this  amendment  and  the  $162  mil- 
lion amount  can  be  accommodated 
within  his  budget  allocation. 

We  propose  that  the  amendment 
make  the  availability  of  this  appro- 
priation contingent  upon  enactment  of 
the  authorization  legislation  I  just  de- 
scribed. Authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  predecessor  programs  under 
the  Justice  Systems  Improvement  Act 
of  1979  expired  in  fiscal  year  1983.  We 
believe  this  contingency  provision  is 
needed  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  we  should  not  be  expending  funds 
for  programs  which  have  not  been  fi- 
nally authorized.  The  second  is  that 
such  a  contingency  is  needed  to  insure 
that  such  an  appropriation  is  available 
only  for  Justice  assistance  programs  as 
recently  overhauled  by  the  Congress, 
not  as  authorized  under  the  1979  legis- 
lation which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
scale  down  considerably,  both  in  fund- 
ing levels  and  program  expanse.  A 
simple  extension  of  the  authorization 
for  the  1979  programs,  as  the  appro- 
priation bill  reported  in  the  Senate 
would  do,  would  not  reflect  the  major 
revisions  we  have  made  under  the  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  simply  adds  $92  million  to 
the  $70  million  referred  to  in  line  20? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  No.  It  adds  $162  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  But  the  figure  of  the 
gentleman  of  $162  million  simply  in- 
cludes the  $70  million  and  adds  $92 
million  to  it? 


Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  right,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  This  Is  a  very  modest,  but 
very  worthwhile  program.  It  has  been 
very  carefully  considered  In  our  sub- 
committee. We  have  discussed  it  with 
the  White  House  counsel,  Ed  Meese. 
and  have  his  agreement. 

I  would  just  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  carried. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  side  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  insist  upon  my  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  is  in  violation  of 
clause  2.  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  that  it 
proposes  an  appropriation  for  a  pro- 
gram that  has  not  been  authorized  by 
law. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Hughes,  has  stated 
that  there  has  been  no  final  authoriza- 
tion legislation  cleared  through  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  concede  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  HUGHES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes:  Page 
27.  beginning  on  line  13.  strike  out  "Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  of  1979.  as  amend- 
ed" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968". 

Page  27.  line  21.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
":  and.  contingent  upon  any  enactment  into 
law  of  H.R.  2175  or  S.  53  as  passed  by  the 
98th  Congress  (and  in  addition  to  the  other 
appropriations  made  in  this  paragraph),  for 
grants,   contracts,   cooperative  agreements. 


and  other  assistance  authorized  by  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  including  salaries  and 
expenses  in  connection  therewith,  and  for 
any  other  program  which  is  established  in 
H.R.  2175  or  S.  53.  as  so  enacted,  and  which 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  States  to  address 
crime  problems  of  serious  and  epidemic  pro- 
portions. $92,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Has  the 
clerk  completed  reading  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  going  to  explain 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  essen- 
tially the  amendment  is  the  same.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
SENSENBRENNER)  pursucs  the  polnt  of 
order  it  obviously  will  be  sustained.  I 
only  implore  the  gentleman  not  to 
make  a  point  of  order.  The  $92  million 
that  is  contemplated  is  what  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
requested  for  this  particular  program. 
It  is  a  major  overhaul  of  the  Justice 
System  Improvement  Act.  It  complies 
with  what  OMB  has  requested.  It  is  in 
accord  with  what  is  moving  ahead  on 
the  Senate  side.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
modest  program.  It  is  contingent  upon 
this  authorization  being  enacted  into 
law,  signed  by  the  President. 

So,  it  is  contingent  on  that.  If  that 
does  not  occur,  there  is  no  appropria- 
tion. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  not  to 
press  his  point  of  order. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  In  that  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  that  the 
program  proposed  by  the  amendment 
has  not  been  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


RELATED  AGENCIES 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  $11,887,000. 

point  of  ORDER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  begins  at 
line  19,  page  28,  in  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  is  not  authorized 
and  consequently  the  appropriation  is 
In  violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  concede  the 
point  of  order.  I  think  it  begins  at  line 
20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  so 
construe  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  concedes 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

PAYMENT  TO  the  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $296,000,000:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  expended  for  any  purpose  prohibit- 
ed or  limited  by  or  contrary  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of — 

(1)  H.R.  2909  as  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  unless  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
applies: 

(2)  authorizing  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
unless  paragraph  (3)  applies;  or 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  order  to 
direct  a  couple  of  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  The  action  just 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  point  of  order 
interposed  against  that  particular  sec- 
tion having  to  do  with  the  funding  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  precisely 
where  does  that  leave  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  When  we  take 
up  the  continuing  resolution  in  about 
a  week  or  10  days.  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  include 
in  the  continuing  resolution  the  fund- 
ing for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
which  would  include  exact  language 
and  amount  that  was  knocked  out 
here  on  a  point  of  order.  Then  when 
the  continuing  resolution  comes  to  the 
floor  anybody  can  oppose  it  that 
wants  to. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  begins 
on  line  12,  page  29,  in  that  it  violates 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  that 
the  program  is  not  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  concede  it  is 
not  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ■  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1984". 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  raise  a  point  of  order, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  entire  title  III 
now  open  for  consideration? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  not 
reached  that  point  as  yet.  We  have 
just  started  title  III. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  make  an  in- 
quiry. 

What  is  it  his  intention  to  do? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  my  intention  to  raise  a  point 
of  order  against  all  those  provisions 
from  page  36,  line  6,  through  page  41, 
line  8,  inclusive. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  First,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  accommodate  the  House 
time,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point  from 
line  8,  page  30,  through  line  5,  page  36. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order? 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  portions  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  including  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  abroad  pursuant 
to  treaties,  international  agreements,  and 
blnatlonal  contracts  (Including  obligations 
assumed  In  Germany  on  or  after  June  5, 
1945);  expenses  authorized  by  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  August  31,  1964,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  3721),  and  section  2  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2669);  telecommunica- 
tions; expenses  necessary  to  provide  maxi- 
mum physical  security  In  Government- 
owned  and  leased  properties  and  vehicles 


abroad:  permanent  representation  to  certain 
International  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  pursuant  to  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress: acquisition  by  exchange  or  purchase 
of  vehicles  as  authorized  by  law.  except  that 
special  requirement  vehicles  may  be  pur- 
chased without  regard  to  any  price  limita- 
tion otherwise  established  by  law; 
$1,129,369,000.  of  which  $17,500,000  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1985. 

REOPENING  CONSULATES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  for 
reopening  and  operating  certain  United 
States  consulates  as  specified  in  section  103 
of  the  Department  of  State  Authorization 
Act.  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  $2,500,000. 

REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 

For  representation  allowances  as  author- 
ized by  section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  4085). 
and  for  representation  by  United  States 
missions  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  $4,190,000. 

ACQUISITION.  OPERATION.  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  292-300). 
$162,889,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; and.  in  addition  there  shall  be  avail- 
able subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  under  said  Committees'  policies  con- 
cerning the  reprogrammlng  of  funds,  the 
sum  of  $40,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  overseas  housing  require- 
ments. 

ACQUISITION.  OPERATION.  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
BUILDINGS  ABROAD  l  SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCY PROGRAM  1 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  authorized 
by  section  4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act  of  1926.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  295). 
$10,113,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  meet  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies arising  In  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Service,  to  be  expended  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement of  31  U.S.C.  352(e).  $4,400,000. 

BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE 

For  the  purposes  of  section  24b  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2696(b)). 
$4,500,000,  to  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN 
TAIWAN 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act,  Public  Law  96-8  (93 
Stat.  14),  $9,457,000. 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Foreign  Ser\ice  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund,  as  authorized 
by  law,  $103,791,000. 

international  organizations  and 

Conferences 

contributions  to  international 

organizations 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

necessary    to   meet   annual   obligations   of 
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membership  in  international  multilateral 
organizations,  pursuant  to  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congress. 
$525,773,000;  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  a  United  States  contribution 
to  an  international  organization  for  the 
United  States'  share  of  Interest  cosu  made 
known  to  the  United  States  Government  by 
such  organization  for  loans  Incurred  on  or 
after  October  X.  1983.  through  external  bor- 
rowings. 

COKTRIBDTIONS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

For  payments,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
by  the  United  States  for  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces. 
$66,948,000. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND 
CONTINGENCIES 

For  necessary  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956.  contributions  for  the 
United  States  share  of  general  expenses  of 
international  organizations  and  representa- 
tion to  such  organizations,  and  personal 
services  without  regard  to  civil  service  and 
classification  laws.  $9,500,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $225,000  may  be  expended  for  repre- 
sentation as  authorized  by  law. 

International  Commissions 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congress,  as  fol- 
lows: 

International  Bodndary  and  Water 

Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  United 
SUtes  Section  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  and  to  comply  with  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States  Section;  and  leas- 
ing of  private  property  to  remove  therefrom 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  other  materials, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5);  as 
follows: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  preliminary  surveys. 
$9,849,000:  Provided.  That  expenditures  for 
the  Rio  Grande  bank  protection  project 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  the  appropriation  for  said 
project  as  provided  by  the  Act  approved 
April  25.  1945  (59  Stat.  89):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Anzalduas  diversion  dam 
shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water 
supply  purposes  in  the  United  States  unless 
suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  users  for  repayment 
to  the  Government  of  such  portions  of  the 
cost  of  said  dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated 
to  such  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  detailed  plan  preparation  and  con- 
struction of  authorized  projects,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $679,000. 

AMERICAN  SECTIONS.  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  $3,461,000:  for  the  Internation- 
al Joint  Commission,  including  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President:  salaries  of  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  the  ap- 
proval  solely    of   the   Secretary   of   State: 


travel  expenses  and  compensation  of  wit- 
nesses; not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  representa- 
tion: and  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission, for  necessary  expenses,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  including  expenses  re- 
quired by  awards  to  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
Tribunal  and  existing  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  or  Great  Britain 

INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  COMMISSIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  international 
fisheries  commissions,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for,  $8,966,000;  Provided.  That  the 
United  States  share  of  such  expenses  may 
be  advanced  to  the  respective  commissions. 

Mr,  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  the  section  of 
H.R.  3222  appropriating  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  on  the  grounds  that  no 
authorization  has  been  enacted,  and 
that  those  sections  are  in  violation  of 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  I  specifically 
raise  points  of  order  against  all  those 
provisions  contained  in  page  30.  line  5 
through  page  36.  line  5.  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  concede  the 
point  of  order  as  to  those  parts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order  against  the  paragraphs  from 
page  30,  line  7,  through  page  36.  line  5. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Other 
united  states  bilateral  science  and 
technology  agreements 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
programs  of  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation with  Yugoslavia;  $1,700,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  of  the  title  is  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  Clerk  has  not  read  all  of 
the  remaining  paragraphs  in  the  title. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  not  yet 
asked  that  further  reading  be  suspend- 
ed. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  those  sections 
on  page  36,  line  8,  through  page  36. 
line  12,  and  note  that  no  authorization 
has  been  enacted  for  that  section  that 
is  in  violation  of  clause  2,  House  rule 
XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No:  I  concede 
that  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

For  a  grant  to  the  Asia  Foundation. 
$10,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  that  section 
and  all  those  provisions  on  page  36, 
line  13,  through  page  36,  line  15,  on 


the  grounds  that  no  authorization  has 
been  enacted,  that  the  section  is  in 
violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

D  1510 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
United  States  Information  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  as  authorized  by  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational   and    Cultural    Exchange    Act.    as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.),  and  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431 
et  seq.).  to  carry  out  international  communi- 
cation, educational  and  cultural  activities, 
including   employment,   without   regard   to 
civil  service  and  classification  laws,  of  per- 
sons on  a  temporary  basis  (not  to  exceed 
$20,000):  expenses  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et 
seq.).    living   quarters   as   authorized   by   5 
U.S.C.  5912.  and  allowances  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  5921-5928:  and  entertainment, 
including    official    receptions,    within    the 
United     States,     not     to    exceed     $50,000: 
$480,845,000.     of     which     not     to     exceed 
$5,509,000  of  the  amounts  allocated  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to  carry 
out  section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional   and    Cultural    Exchange    Act.    as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2452(a)(3)).  shall  remain 
available    until   expended:    Provided.    That 
not  to  exceed  $615,000  may  be  used  for  rep- 
resentation abroad:  Provided  further.  That 
receipU  not  to  exceed  $500,000  may  be  cred- 
ited to  this  appropriation  from  fees  or  other 
payments   received   from  or  in  connection 
with  English-teaching  programs  as  author- 
ized by  section  810  of  Public  Law  80-402.  as 
amended:  and.  for  expenses  of  certain  ex- 
change programs  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation    Agency.     $84,349,000,     of     which 
$72,211,000  shall  be  for  the  Fulbright  and 
International  Visitors  Programs,  $3,430,000 
shall  be  for  the  Humphrey  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, and  $8,708,000  shall  be  for  the  Private 
Sector    Programs:    and    in    addition,    there 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  authorizing  legislation,  the  sum  of 
$55,000,000.  of  which  $31,300,000  shall  be 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
and  $23,700,000  shall  be  for  Project  Democ- 
racy, including  $6,166,000  which  shall  be  for 
the    Fulbright    and    International    Visitors 
Programs  and  $4,343,000  which  shall  be  for 
the  Private  Sector  Programs. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  on  this  section  on 
page  38  between  line  21  through  page 
40,  line  9.  and  note  that  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  2  of  House  rule  XXI  in 
that  no  authorization  has  been  en- 
acted for  that  .section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES- 'SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM  I 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  as 
authorized  by  law.  $10,556,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  on  page  40,  line  10, 
through  page  40,  line  16,  in  that  that 
section  is  in  violation  of  clause  2  of 
House  rule  XXI  and  ask  that  it  be 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order,  and  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CENTER  FOR  CULTURAL  AND  TECHINCAL 
INTERCHANGE  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 

To  enable  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West  Act  of  1960.  by  grant 
to  any  appropriate  recipient  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  $18,547,000:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used 
to  pay  any  salary,  or  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract providing  the  payment  thereof,  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  authorized  in  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  on  page  40,  line  17, 
through  page  41.  line  2,  in  that  no  au- 
thorization has  been  enacted  and  the 
section  is  in  violation  of  clause  2  of 
House  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th"  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  concedes  the 
point  of  order,  and  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RADIO 
FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  pur- 
chase, rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and  re- 
ception and  purchase  and  installation  of 
necessary  equipment  for  radio  transmission 
and  reception,  $34,013,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  with  regard  to  page 
41,  line  3,  through  page  41,  line  8.  in 
that  it  is  in  violation  of  clause  2  of 
House  rule  XXI  in  that  no  authoriza- 
tion has  been  enacted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order  and  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  through  line  4  on  page  45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  paragraphs 
in  question? 

If  not,  are  there  any  amendments  to 
any  of  the  paragraphs  included? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SPACE  AND  FACILITIES 

For  rental  of  space,  alterations,  and  relat- 
ed services  and  facilities,  including  the  pro- 
curement, transportation,  and  installation 
of  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts, 
Bankruptcy  Courts,  and  Claims  Court, 
$142,624,000. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  getting  close 
to  the  end  of  the  bill  at  this  point  and 
I  rise  simply  to  make  the  point  again 
that  if  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee does  offer  a  motion  to  rise,  we 
would  be  precluded  from  offering  a 
number  of  amendments  that  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  would  like 
to  have  considered  as  a  part  of  this 
legislation. 

I,  for  example,  have  an  amendment 
on  the  issue  of  school  prayer  that  has 
been  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  this 
House  on  three  previous  occasions.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  address  that  issue. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  that 
some  of  the  other  fund  limitation 
amendments  that  might  be  offered  in 
the  course  of  our  deliberations  here 
also  be  given  their  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  floor. 

That,  of  course,  would  be  precluded 
if  we  permit  the  gentleman's  motion 
to  rise  to  stand.  So  whether  you  favor 
my  amendment  on  school  prayer  or 
some  other  amendment  that  might 
come  up  addressing  a  variety  of  other 
subjects,  I  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers would  vote  against  the  motion  to 
rise,  thereby  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  offer  those  relevant  amendments. 

In  each  case,  of  course,  the  amend- 
ments have  to  be  germane  to  the  bill. 
In  each  case,  they  have  to  meet  the 
tests  of  germaneness  that  the  Parlia- 
mentarian would  lay  down.  But  they 
should  be  permitted  to  at  least  be  de- 
bated and  discussed.  Otherwise,  on 
many  of  these  issues,  we  will  never  be 
given  a  chance  to  address  those  issues 
in  the  future. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  al- 
ready noted,  most  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  probably  going  to  be 
folded   into   a   continuing   resolution. 


When  that  continuing  resolution  is 
out  here,  we  will  be  under  the  same 
kind  of  strictures  and  will  not  be  able 
to  address  the  issue,  so  we  will  be  left 
once  again  with  matters  that  are  of  in- 
tense interest  to  the  American  people 
left  undebated  and  left  unsolved  by 
the  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  in  this  instance 
we  will  take  this  opportunity  when 
Congress  is  passing  funds  for  legisla- 
tion to  decide  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  limit  those  funds  in  some  particular 
way,  and  so  I  would  ask  at  the  appro- 
priate time  for  a  vote  against  the  gen- 
tleman's motion  to  rise. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  through  line  9,  page  48. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  these  sections 
of  the  bill? 

If  not,  are  there  any  amendments  to 
these  sections  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker)  that  he  is  quite  accu- 
rate; it  is  my  intention,  as  soon  as  the 
Clerk  finishes  reading  these  next 
three  lines,  to  move  the  committee  do 
now  rise.  And  the  gentleman  is  quite 
accurate  in  saying  that  the  importance 
of  this  motion  is  that  if  it  carries,  it 
does  prevent  a  number  of  amendments 
from  being  made  to  this  bill. 

Among  those  that  I  know  of  is  one 
on  school  prayer  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, although  I  think  it  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  It  may  not.  I 
do  not  know.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
chairman  to  rule  on. 

There  might  be  one  on  busing.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  raging  controver- 
sy between  the  moviemakers  and  the 
networks,  and  that  might  come  up. 
There  is  another  one,  I  am  told,  about 
the  United  Nations  and  maybe  one  on 
satellites,  and  one  on  whether  or  not 
the  INS  can  send  Salvadorans  back  to 
San  Salvador.  At  least  we  know  of 
those. 

It  is  my  preference  that  we  not  have 
a  whole  lot  of  those  limiting  amend- 
ments on  this  bill. 

I  remember  very  well,  as  other  Mem- 
bers do,  that  in  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
the  bill  had  amendments  like  that  at- 
tached to  it  and  when  it  went  to  the 
other  body,  the  bill  died.  So  putting 
those  amendments  in  the  bill  did  not 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  fa- 
vored such  amendments  or  who  were 
against  such  amendments  either.  So 
putting  such  amendments  on  really 
does  not  serve  a  good  purpose,  I  do  not 
think.  It  just  helps  to  assure  that  the 
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bill  will  not  go  to  conference  and  that 
there  will  not  be  a  final  bill  enacted. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman's  right  to 
take  the  opposite  position  and  he  has 
done  so.  and  expressed  himself  very 
well.  But  that  is  just  how  simple  the 
issue  is. 

I  am  going  to  move  to  rise.  If  my 
motion  is  sustained,  then  it  will  be  up 
to  somebody,  if  they  want  to,  to  have  a 
motion  to  recommit  or  for  final  pas- 
sage. 

If  my  motion  is  not  approved,  then 
the  bill  is  going  to  be  open  for  I  do  not 
luiow  how  many  junendments  and 
nobody  else  does,  either. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUNTER 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hunter:  On 
page  48.  after  line  9.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  and  to  comply  with  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States  Section:  and  leas- 
ing of  private  property  to  remove  therefrom 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  other  materials, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5):  as 
follows: 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  preliminary  surveys. 
$10,749,000:  Provided,  That  expenditures 
for  the  Rio  Grande  bank  protection  project 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  the  appropriation  for  said 
project  as  provided  by  the  Act  approved 
April  25,  1945  (59  Stat.  89):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Anzalduas  diversion  dam 
shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water 
supply  purposes  in  the  United  States  unless 
suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  users  for  repayment 
to  the  Government  of  such  portions  of  the 
cost  of  said  dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated 
to  such  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Of  such  amount,  $800,000  shall  be  avail 
able  for  reimbursement  of  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  in  the  State  of  California,  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  treating  domestic  sewage 
received  from  the  city  of  Tijuana,  in  the 
State  of  Baja  California,  Mexico,  and 
$100,000  shall  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  city  of  Nogales,  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  for  expenses  incurred  in  treating 
domestic  sewage  received  from  the  city  of 
Nogales.  in  the  State  of  Sonora.  Mexico. 

Mr.  HUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  the  gener- 
al provisions  with  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  It  is  a  very  criti- 
cal amendment,  and  it  is  due  to  the 


raw  sewage  which  is  flowing  across  our 
borders  in  our  resptcLivc  districts. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  come  up  since  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill.  It  relates  to  the 
economic  problems  in  Mexico.  There  is 
a  serious  problem.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  we  agree  with  everything  that  is 
in  this  amendment  or  that  I  will  agree 
when  we  go  to  conference,  but  I  think 
it  is  worthy  of  going  to  conference  and 
being  considered  at  that  point. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  an  emer- 
gency situation.  Raw  sewage  is  flowing 
through  the  city  of  Nogales.  Ariz., 
coming  across  the  border.  The  topog- 
raphy is  downhill.  It  is  coming  across 
the  border  into  Arizona.  It  is  not  only 
a  serious  health  hazard,  it  has  caused 
great  problems  in  those  communities. 

About  10  years  ago.  largely  with 
Federal  money  and  an  international 
agreement  with  Mexico,  with  the 
Mexican  Government,  we  built  a  large 
sewage  plant  in  Nogales,  Ariz.  This 
whole  arrangement  is  threatened. 
Mexico  has  not  made  payments  on 
time.  The  gentleman  from  California 
has  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to 
the  Tiajuana/San  Diego  area. 

I  would  hope  the  House  would  go 
with  us  on  trying  to  take  care  of  this 
very  difficult  emergency  health  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This  amendment  includes  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  San  Diego  as  well 
as  Nogales? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes.  It  includes  San 
Diego  and  Nogales'  problems,  yes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  For  the  minority  side 
of  the  committee,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  broad  enough  to  include 
sewage  at  Calexico.  I  might  be  willing 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  There  is  not  a  reim- 
bursement situation  at  Calexico,  but  if 
there  were,  we  will  place  it  in  here. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hunter). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
many  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been 
removed  by  points  of  order,  there  is 
little  left  on  which  to  express  approval 
or  disapproval. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  conferees 
will  no  doubt  follow  past  practice  and 
reinstate  the  deleted  provisions,  or 
most  of  them.  Since  the  bill  came  to  us 
in  a  bloated  condition,  we  can  expect 
that  it  may  come  back  in  the  same 
condition. 

My  negative  note.  then,  is  a  warning 
to  our  committee,  and  our  House  man- 
agers, not  to  put  all  the  spending  back 
into  the  conference  report,  or  back 
into  a  continuing  resolution  the  end  of 
this  month.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  motion.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

preferential  motion  offered  by  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  has 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Chair  will  ask  the  Clerk  to 
finish  reading  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  before  read- 
ing the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  preferential  motion  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walker  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  instructions  that 
the  committee  report  the  bill,  as  amended, 
back  to  the  House  with  the  following 
amendment; 

At  the  end  of  title  II,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  title  shall  be  used  to  prevent  or  in  any 
way  prohibit  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  school  prayer  and  medi- 
tation in  the  public  schools." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  a  nonlegislative 
limitation  to  a  general  appropriations 
bill  and  under  the  revised  clause  2  of 


rule  XXI,  such  amendments  are  not  in 
order  during  the  reading  of  the  gener- 
al appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  revised  rule 
states  in  part  "except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  D.  no  amendment  shall  be 
in  order  during  consideration  of  a  gen- 
eral appropriations  bill  proposing  limi- 
tation not  specifically  contained  or  au- 
thorized in  existing  law  for  the  period 
of  limitation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  specifically  con- 
tained or  authorized  in  existing  law 
and  therefore  is  in  violation  of  rule 
XXI.  clause  2(c). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Walker)  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order  against  the  pref- 
erential motion? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  before 
us  is  not  an  amendment  but,  rather,  a 
motion.  It  is  a  motion  of  recommittal. 
It  is  a  motion  to  rise  and  report  with 
instructions  that  we  recommit,  with 
instructions  that  the  committee  report 
back  language  as  contained  in  the 
amendment. 

It  is.  therefore,  wholly  within  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  we  adopted  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  precedent  for  this  particular 
motion  is  in  Cannon's  Precedents, 
volume  8.  paragraph  2329,  which 
stated  that  a  simple  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  not  admissible  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  However,  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  rise  and  report  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  be  recommit- 
ted and  that  takes  precedence  over  the 
motion  to  rise  and  report  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

So,  therefore,  I  offered  this  motion 
in  order,  under  the  rules,  and  it  is 
somewhat  different  from  this  provi- 
sion under  Cannon's  Precedents  in 
that  it  has  a  motion  to  instruct. 

However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rule 
that  prevents  us  from  having  a  motion 
to  instruct  as  part  of  a  reconunittal 
motion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  portion  of 
rule  XVI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  motion  to  recommit  and  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
are  definitely  tied  together.  There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  those  two 
things  exist  in  concert  within  rule  XVI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  only  way  that  you  cannot  have 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions is  under  a  rule  that  is  reported 
from  the  Rules  Committee. 

In  fact,  no  specific  rule  does  exist  on 
this  bill.  So  there  is  no  rule  governing 
the  offering  of  such  motions.  So  there- 
fore because  there  is  no  rule  against 
offering  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions, this  certainly  fits  under  the 
provisions  of  Cannon's  Precedents 
which  indicates  that  this  preferential 
motion  can  be  offered  and  indicates 
that  this  preferential  motion  with  in- 


structions is  certainly  within  the  rules 
as  previously  developed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do. 
Mr.  Chairman,  section  835  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXI  states,  "A  motion  to  re- 
commit a  general  appropriations  bill 
may  not  propose  an  amendment  con- 
taining legislation," 

Clearly  this  motion  to  recommit  is 
legislative  in  nature  and  it  would  be  in 
violation  of  that  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be 
heard  further? 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  state  that  the 
amendment  is  part  of  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. What  the  House  has  before  it 
is  a  motion.  What  the  Chair  has  to 
rule  upon  is  the  appropriateness  of 
the  motion,  not  the  appropriateness  of 
the  language  for  instruction. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Chair,  how- 
ever, that  the  language  within  the 
amendment  as  proposed  is  language 
that  this  House  has  previously  adopt- 
ed, which  is  in  order.  It  is  a  strict 
funding  limitation  which  falls  certain- 
ly within  the  germaneness  of  this  bill. 
It  has  been  previously  adopted  by  the 
House. 

But  what  the  Chair  has  to  rule  on  is 
the  motion  here,  not  the  language  of 
the  amendment,  and  certainly  we  have 
a  proper  motion  before  us  given  Can- 
non's Precedents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is 
ready  to  rule. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
the  precedents  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  not  applicable  to 
the  situation  that  exists  today  under 
rule  XXI,  clause  2  as  rewritten  in  the 
98th  Congresss  and  that  the  gentle- 
man's motion  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  presented  is  not  a  preferential 
motion  to  that  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Accordingly,  the  Chair  upholds  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
spectfully I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  appeals  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decisions 
of  the  Chair  be  sustained  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee? 

The  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 
Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  wa.s  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  -iectronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  24u,  noes 
120,  not  voting  68,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3421 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Br.rski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brill 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappcll 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 


Archer 
Badham 


AYES-245 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibt)ons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hark  in 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hiickaby 

Hughes 

Kutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jo.nes  (TN) 

Kijptur 

Kaslenmeier 

Kaxen 

rCLi»ne-.y 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Roller 

Kostmaver 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroulcs 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

Miller  <CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

MoUolian 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  -WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

NOES- 120 

Bateman 
Bereuter 


O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obersiar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Sisisky 

Skelion 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Traxlcr 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weis.s 

Wheat 

Williams  <OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Bcthune 
Bilirakis 
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Blllry 

Hunter 

Paul 

Breaux 

Hyde 

Pepper 

Brown  iCO) 

Kaslch 

Porter 

Burton  ( IN ) 

Kemp 

Qulllen 

Campbell 

Kindness 

Regula 

Carney 

Kramer 

Rlnaldo 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Rltter 

Coats 

Latta 

Rot)erts 

Conable 

Leach 

Robinson 

Coughlln 

Lent 

Rogers 

Courier 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roth 

Craig 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rudd 

Crane.  Philip 

Livingston 

Schaeter 

Dannemeyer 

Uoyd 

Sensenbrenner 

Daub 

LoefHer 

Shaw 

DeWlne 

Lott 

Shumway 

Dreier 

Lowery  (CA) 

Slljander 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lujan 

Skeen 

Edwards  (OKi 

Lungren 

Smith.  Denny 

Emerson 

Mack 

Snyder 

Erlenbom 

Madlgan 

Solomon 

Evans  (lA) 

Marlenee 

Spence 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NO 

Stangeland 

Fields 

Martin  (NY) 

Stenholm 

Forsythe 

Mazzoli 

Sundquist 

PranUin 

McCain 

Tauke 

Gekas 

McCandless 

Thomas  (CA) 

Goodling 

McCoUum 

Vander  Jagt 

Gramm 

McGrath 

Volkmer 

Gregg 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Gunderson 

Mollnari 

Walker 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moore 

Weber 

Hammerschmidt  Moorhead 

Whitehurst 

Hansen  (lOi 

Myers 

Winn 

Hartnett 

Nielson 

Wolf 

Holt 

Oxley 

Wortley 

Hopkins 

Packard 

Wylle 

Hubbard 

Pashayan 

Young (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-68 

Akaka 

Gingrich 

Pritchard 

Andrews  (NO 

Green 

PuraeU 

Aspin 

Guarini 

Rahall 

Bartlett 

Hall  (OH) 

Rangel 

Bevill 

Hansen  (UT) 

Roemer 

Boner 

Hatcher 

Rose 

Bonker 

Hayes 

Rostenkowski 

BOSTO 

Hefner 

Schulze 

Brooks 

Heftel 

Shannon 

Burton  (CA) 

Hiler 

Simon 

Chappie 

Howard 

Smith.  Robert 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Solare 

CoUins 

Leland 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

MacKay 

Taylor 

Corcoran 

Marriott 

Torrlcelll 

Crane,  Daniel 

Martin  (ID 

Towns 

D°  Amours 

McEwen 

Whitley 

Dicks 

Moakley 

Whittaker 

Dingell 

Neal 

Whitten 

Duncan 

NichoU 

Williams  (MT) 

Ford  1  MI) 

Owens 

Wise 

Ford  (TN) 

Parris 

Young (AK) 

Froat 

Petri 

D  1540 

Messrs.  MADIGAN,  RINALDO. 
STENHOLM.  RALPH  M.  HALL,  and 
Mrs.  LLOYD  changed  their  votes  from 
aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  and  Mrs.  ENG- 
LISH changed  their  votes  from  'no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Spealier  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3222)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
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ments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  am,  in  its 
present  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill,  H.R.  3222.  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   question    was   taken;    and   the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  228.  noes 
142,  not  voting  63.  as  follows: 


September  19,  1983 


September  19,  1983 
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[Roll  No.  343] 

AyES-228 

Ackerman 

Brown  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Addabbo 

Bryant 

Downey 

Albosta 

Carper 

Durbin 

Anderson 

Carr 

Dwyer 

Annunzio 

Chappell 

Dymally 

Anthony 

Chappie 

Dyson 

Applegate 

Clarke 

Early 

AuCoin 

Clay 

Eckart 

Barnes 

Coelho 

Edgar 

Bateman 

Coleman  (MO) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bedell 

Coleman  (TX) 

Evans  (ID 

Beilenson 

Collins 

Fascell 

Bennett 

Conte 

Fazio 

Berman 

Cooper 

Felghan 

Bethunc 

Coughlln 

Perraro 

Biaggi 

Coyne 

Pish 

Boehlert 

Crockett 

Florio 

Boggs 

Daschle 

FogllelU 

Boland 

Davi.s 

Foley 

Bonier 

de  la  Garza 

Forsythe 

Borski 

Oellums 

Frank 

Boucher 

Derrick 

Fuqua 

Boxer 

Dixon 

Garcia 

Britt 

Donnelly 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Markey 

Roe 

Gephardt 

Martinez 

Rowland 

Gibbons 

Matsui 

Roybal 

Oilman 

Mavroules 

Rudd 

Glickman 

Mazzoli 

Russo 

Gonzalez 

McCloskey 

Sabo 

Goodling 

McEtade 

Savage 

Gore 

McGrath 

Scheuer 

Gradison 

McHugh 

Schneider 

Gray 

McKeman 

Schroeder 

Hall  (IN) 

McKlnney 

Schumer 

Hamilton 

McNulty 

Seiberling 

Hammerschmidt 

Mica 

SIkorski 

Harkin 

Mikulski 

SIsisky 

Harrison 

Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Hawkins 

Mineta 

Smith  (lA) 

Hayes 

Minish 

Smith  (NE) 

Hertel 

Mitchell 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hightower 

Mollnari 

Snowe 

Horton 

MoUohan 

Spratt 

Hoyer 

Moody 

Staggers 

Hughes 

Morrison  (CT) 

Stokes 

Hunter 

Mrazek 

Stratton 

Jeffords 

Murphy 

Studds 

Johnson 

Murlha 

Swift 

Jones  (NO 

Myers 

Synar 

Jones  (TN) 

Natcher 

Tallon 

Kaptur 

Nelson 

Thomas  (GA) 

Ka-stenmeier 

Nowak 

Torres 

Kazen 

O'Brien 

Traxler 

Kennelly 

Oakar 

Udall 

Kildee 

Oberstar 

Valentine 

Kogovsek 

Obey 

Vander  Jagt 

Kolter 

Olin 

Vento 

Koslmayer 

Ortiz 

Volkmer 

LaPalce 

Ottinger 

Walgren 

Lantos 

Panetta 

Watklns 

Leach 

Patterson 

Waxman 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pease 

Weiss 

Lehman  (FL) 

Penny 

Wheat 

Lent 

Pepper 

Williams  (MT) 

Levin 

Perkins 

Williams  (OH) 

Levine 

Pickle 

WIrth 

Lewis  (CA) 

Porter 

Wolf 

Lewis  (FL) 

Price 

Wolpe 

Lipinski 

Ratchford 

Wright 

Uoyd 

Ray 

Wyden 

Long (LA) 

Reid 

Yates 

Long  (MD) 

Richardson 

Yatron 

Lowry(WA) 

Ridge 

Young  (MO) 

Luken 

Rlnaldo 

Zablocki 

Lundlne 

Rodino 
NOES- 142 

2^hau 

Andrews  (TX) 

Flippo 

McCain 

Archer 

Fowler 

McCandless 

Badham 

Franklin 

McCoUum 

Barnard 

Gekas 

McCurdy 

Bates 

Gramm 

Michel 

Bereuter 

Gregg 

Miller  (OH) 

Bilirakis 

Gunderson 

Montgomery 

Bhley 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moore 

Breaux 

Hall.  Sam 

Moorhead 

Broomfield 

Hance 

Morrison  (WA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Nielson 

Broyhill 

Hartnett 

Oxley 

Burton  (IN) 

Hillis 

Packard 

Byron 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Campbell 

Hopkins 

Patman 

Carney 

Hubbard 

Paul 

Chandler 

Huckaby 

Quillen 

Cheney 

Hutlo 

Regula 

dinger 

Hyde 

Rltter 

Coats 

Jacobs 

Roberts 

Conable 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Courier 

Jones  (OK) 

Roemer 

Craig 

Kasich 

Rogers 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kemp 

Roth 

Crane.  Philip 

Kindness 

Roukema 

Daniel 

Kramer 

Sawyer 

Dannemeyer 

Lagomarsino 

Schaefer 

Daub 

Latta 

Sensenbrenner 

DeWine 

Leath 

Sharp 

Dickinson 

Levitas 

Shaw 

Dorgan 

Livingston 

Shelby 

Dreier 

LoefHer 

Shumway 

Edwards  (AD 

Lott 

Shuster 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Siljander 

Emerson 

Lujan 

Skeen 

English 

Lungren 

Skelton 

Erdreich 

Mack 

Slattery 

Erlenbom 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

Evans ( I A  i 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NO 

Solomon 

Fields 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wilson 

Stark 

Vandergrlff 

Winn 

Stenholm 

Vucanovich 

Wortley 

Stump 

Walker 

Wylle 

Sundquist 

Weaver 

Young (FL) 

Tauke 

Weber 

Tauzin 

Whitehurst 

NOT  VOTING- 

-63 

Akaka 

Glngrlch 

Petri 

Alexander 

Green 

Pritchard 

Andrews  (NO 

Guarini 

Pursell 

Aspin 

Hall  (OH) 

Rahall 

Bartlett 

Hansen  (UT) 

Rangel 

Bevill 

Hatcher 

Rose 

Boner 

Hefner 

Rostenkowski 

Bonker 

Heftel 

Schulze 

Bosco 

Hller 

Shannon 

Brooks 

Howard 

Simon 

Burton  (CA) 

Ireland 

Smith.  Robert 

Conyers 

Leland 

Solarz 

Corcoran 

MacKay 

St  Germain 

D' Amours 

Marriott 

Taylor 

Dicks 

Martin  (ID 

Torrlcelll 

Dingell 

McEwen 

Towns 

Duncan 

Moakley 

Whitley 

Ford  (MI) 

Neal 

Whittaker 

Pord(TN) 

Nichols 

Whitten 

Prenzel 

Owens 

Wise 

Frost 

Parris 

Young  (AK) 

D  1600 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Prenzel  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan  against. 

Mr.  Dingell  for.  with  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  MacKay  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska  against. 

Mr.  Simon  for, 

Mr.     Guarini 
against. 

Mr.    Ford    of 
Hansen  of  Utah  against. 

Mr.  Green  for.  with  Mr.  Bartlett  against. 

Mr.  Pursell  for,  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL  and  Mr.  AN- 
DREWS of  Texas  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


with  Mr.  Parris  against, 
for.     with     Mr.     Marriott 

Tennessee    for,    with    Mr. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  3222,  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  COMMERCE, 
JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JU- 
DICIARY, AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3222) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  sec- 
tion numbers  and  paragraph  headings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2972,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1984 

Mr.  DELLUMS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  2972)  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  98-359) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2972)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  has  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  does  recommend  to  the  House 
and  Senate  as  follows; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1984". 
TITLE  I-ARMY 

AUTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  LAND 
ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
acquire  real  property  and  may  carry  out 
military  construction  projects  in  the 
amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  following  in- 
stallations and  locations: 

Inside  the  United  States 
united  states  army  forces  command 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  $31,100,000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  $15,300,000. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  $17,760,000. 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts.  $3,000,000. 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah.  $910,000. 

Fort  Drum,  New  York,  $1,500,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  $76,050,000. 

Fort  Hunter.  Liggett,  California, 
$1,000,000. 

Fort  Irwin,  California,  $34,850,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  $35,310,000. 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland,  $5,150,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  $6,150,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $16,180,000. 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaska.  $940,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  $76,600,000. 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  $29,720,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  California, 
$1,300,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  WESTERN  COMMAND 

Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii.  $31,900,000. 

United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 

Command 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania, 

$1,500,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana, 
$5,900,000. 

Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  $21,750,000. 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas.  $40,580,000. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  $39,190,000. 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  $4,200,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  $13,550,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  $5,930,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  $12,600,000. 

Fort  McClellan.  Alabama.  $4,220,000. 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama.  $11,600,000. 

Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  $25,150,000. 

Fort  Story,  Virginia,  $9,000,000. 

MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

FortMyer,  Virginia,  $2,750,000 


united  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  DEVCLO."MENT 
AND  READINESS  COMMAND 

Aberdeen     Proving     Ground.     Maryland, 
$39,850,000. 

Detroit  Arsenal,  Michigan.  $270,000. 

Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey,  $14,000  000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratories,   Maryland, 
$400,000. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Kansas, 
$1,150,000. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Lou- 
isiana, $4,250,000. 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Tennes- 
see, $550,000. 

Picatinny  Arsenal  New  Jersey,  $460,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas.  $10,200,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas.  $1,250,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  $25,400,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal  Illinois,  $26,500,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot  California.  $3,950,000. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  Pennsylvania, 
$9,200,000. 

Watervliet  Arsenal  New  York.  $2,150,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico. 
$310,000. 

AMMUNITION  FACILITIES 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Iowa, 
$2,000,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Mis- 
souri, $600,000. 

Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
Texas,  $1,300,000. 

Longhom  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
Texas,  $270,000. 

Milan  Armv  Ammunition  Plant  Tennes- 
see. $340,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Virgin- 
ia. $4,620,000. 

Scranton  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Penn- 
sylvania, $1,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  $2,750,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy.  New 
York,  $12,840,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Fort  Detrick.  Maryland.  $1,650,000. 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  $4,200,000. 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECT 

Various  Locations,  $1,300,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
united  states  army.  japan 
Okinawa.  $1,400,000. 

EIGHTH  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Korea.  $59,580,000. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Kwajalein,  $5,620,000. 

UNTTED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 
OVERSEAS 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico.  $1,550,000. 
Panama.  $1,460,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  EUROPE 

Europe.  $19,000,000. 
Germany,  $286,010,000. 
Greece,  $4,880,000. 
Italy.  $2,710,000. 
Turkey.  $5,250,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
SECURITY  COMMAND  OVERSEAS 

Korea.  $260,000 

FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  102.  (a/  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  co7istruct  family  housing  units  (includ- 
ing land  acquisition)  and  may  acquire  man- 
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u/actured  facilities  at  the  follovnng  imtalla- 
txona  in  the  number  shown,  and  xn  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland,  one 
hundred  and  su  units,  $6,816,000. 

Various  Locations,  Alaska,  six  units. 
tl.lS8.000. 

Atiamanu,  Haicaii,  community  center, 
$9,900,000. 

Various  Locations.  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  nations  in  Europe,  five  hun- 
dred units.  $40,000,000. 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska,  thirty-eight  units. 
$5,203,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  two  hundred  units. 
$15,342,000. 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  units.  $14,626,000. 

Wildflecken.  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, one  hundred  and  fifty-three  units, 
$12,157,000. 

Bayreuth,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
thirteen  units,  $1,132,000. 

Kiteingeru  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
one  hundred  and  three  units.  $11,140,000. 

Vicema,  Italy,  two  uniU,  $354,000. 

Ib>  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  reha- 
bilitate existing  family  housing  units  at  Ab- 
erdeen Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  or  may 
construct  new  family  housing  units  at  such 
installation,  whichever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  most  cost  effective,  and  may  use  for 
such  purpose  lit  any  funds  not  in  excess  of 
$6,080,000  that  were  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
family  housing  at  such  installation  and 
which  remain  unobligated  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  <2)  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  ia>  for 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  family 
housing  at  such  installation. 

COSTRACTtSG  FOR  CERTAIN  PROJECTS 

Sec.  103.  fai  The  following  projects  author- 
ized in  sections  101  and  102  may  be  carried 
out  only  as  provided  in  subsection  lb): 

Operations  Building  in  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000  at  Fort  Carson.  Colorado. 

Child  Care  Center  in  the  amount  of 
$3,000,000  at  Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts. 

Bulk  Fuel  Storage  Facility  in  the  amount 
of  $4,200,000  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 

Multipurpose  Training  Range  in  the 
amount  of  $3,350,000  at  Fort  Hood.  Texas. 

Physical  Fitness  Training  Center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Fort  Hunter  LiggetL 
California. 

Barracks  Modernization  in  the  amount  of 
$7,700,000  at  Fort  Irwin,  California. 

Hangar  Addition  in  the  amount  of 
$2,800,000  at  Fort  Lewis.  Washingtoru 

Instrument  Landing  System  in  the 
amount  of  $870,000  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton- 
Electrical  Substation  in  the  amount  of 
$1,400,000  at  Fort  Riley.  Kansas. 

Sewage  Treatment  and  Water  Upgrade  in 
the  amount  of  $6,500,000  at  Fort  Riley. 
Kansas. 

Physical  Fitnes  Training  Center  tcith  Pool 
in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks. Pennsylvania. 

Barracks  in  the  amount  of  $5,900,000  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana. 

Infantry  Remote  Target  Systems  Ranges 
in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas. 

Physical  Fitness  Training  Center  in  the 
amount  of  $2,850,000  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

Chapel/Child  Care  Center  in  the  amount 
of  $6,400,000  at  Fort  Jackson,  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Education  Center  in  the  amount  of 
$5,200,000  at  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina. 

Trainee  Barracks  in  the  amount  of 
$26,800,000  at  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina. 


Classrooms  in  the  amount  of  $1,950,000  at 
Fort  Rucker.  Alabama. 

Trainee  Barracks  with  Dining  Facility  in 
the  amount  of  $23,000,000  at  Fort  SilL  Okla- 
homa. 

Trainee  Barracks  in  the  amount  of 
$9,800,000  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland. 

Medical  Research  Laboratory  Alterations 
in  the  amount  of  $3,650,000  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 

Electrical  Distribution  System  in  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey. 

Pulse  Power  Center  in  the  amount  of 
$12,400,000  at  Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey. 

Bridge  Repair  in  the  amount  of  $4,500,000 
at  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois. 

Shelter  Handling  Facility  in  the  amount 
of  $9,200,000  at  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot, 
Pennsylvania. 

Laboratory  in  the  amount  of  $2,150,000  at 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  New  York. 

Brigade  Headquarters  in  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  at  Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona- 
Construction  of  Family  Housing  in  the 
amount  of  $40,000,000  at  various  locations. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  nations 
m  Europe. 

lb)  A  contract  for  a  project  listed  in  sub- 
section la)  may  be  entered  into  only  if  the 
funds  to  be  obligated  for  the  contract  are  de- 
rived from  the  total  amount  of  funds  lif 
any)  available  from  ill  the  net  savings  from 
the  execution  of  the  projects  authorized  by 
sections  101  and  102  other  than  those  listed 
in  subsection  la).  12)  total  savings  from  can- 
cellations of  such  projects,  and  13)  other 
sources,  including  savings  from  projects  au- 
thorized for  the  Army  in  previous  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Acts. 

Id  Before  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
advertise  for  bids,  or  may  negotiate,  for  a 
contract  described  in  subsection  lb),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  certify- 
ing that  funds  for  the  contract  are  available 
in  accordance  with  subsection  lb)  and  iden- 
tifying the  source  of  the  funds.  Such  a  report 
may  not  be  submitted  before  January  1, 
1984. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 
UNITS 

Sec.  104.  Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  make  expenditures  to  improve  ex- 
isting military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $103,553,000,  of  which 
$26,623,000  is  available  only  for  energy  con- 
servation projects. 

ARCHrTECTVRAL  AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  DESIGN  FOR  FAMILY  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  105.  Subject  to  section  2807  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  carry  out  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  military  family  housing 
projects  lincluding  improvements)  in  the 
amount  of  $6,750,000. 

PROJECTS  USING  UNOBLIGATED  PRIOR  YEAR 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  106.  la)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  carry  out  the  following  projects  Ifor 
which  funds  are  not  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 601)  as  provided  in  subsection  lb): 

Unspecified  minor  construction  projects 
in  the  amount  of  $4,600,000  at  various  loca- 
tions. 

Construction  projects  of  $1,000,000  or  less 
in  the  amount  of  $6,800,000  at  variotts  loca- 
tions. 

lb)  A  contract  for  a  project  described  in 
subsection  la)  may  be  entered  into  using  au- 


thorization amounts  available  from  ap- 
proved projects  authorized  under  title  I  of 
any  previous  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act. 

AUTHORIZED  NA  VY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  LAND 
ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
acquire  real  property  and  may  carry  out 
military  construction  projects  in  the 
amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  following  in- 
stallations and  locations: 

Inside  the  United  States 
united  states  marine  corps 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina.  $3,530,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina.  $31,760,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $39,070,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $1,805,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia. $14,030,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  $7,900,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River. 
North  Carolina,  $2,730,000. 

Marine  Corps  Camp  Detachment,  Camp 
Elmore.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $1,160,000. 

Camp  H.  M.  Smith,  Oahu.  Hawaii, 
$2,700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Dex^elopmenl  and  Educa- 
tion Command.  Quantico.  Virginia, 
$2,570,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego, 
California,  $10,690,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Tustin,  Califor- 
nia, $455,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms.  California,  $25,120,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$8,920,000. 

CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland, 
$9,720,000. 

Naval  Station,  Annapolis.  Maryland, 
$405,000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Station. 
Hollandale,  Mississippi,  $495,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  UNFTED  STATES  ATLANTIC 
FLEET 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
$7,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida, 
$17,670,000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Caroli- 
na, $43,150,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$10,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Key  West,  Florida, 
$15,635,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, $9,170,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida, 
$25,520,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, $8,200,000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$2,560,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia, 
$415,000. 

Tactical  Training  Group.  Atlantic,  Virgin- 
ia Beach,  Virginia,  $3,750,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  PACIFIC 
FLEET 

Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  $2,970,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor,  Washing- 
ton, $8,040,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii, 
$890,000. 
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Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia. $21,222,000. 

Naval     Air     Station.      Fallon,      Nevada, 
$11,900,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,   Lemoore,    California, 
$20,920,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Miramar,   California, 
$2,020,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, $1,870,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia, $20,650,000. 

Fleet    Intelligence    Center,    Pacific,    Pearl 
Harbor.  Hawaii,  $990,000. 

Naval    Station,    Pearl    Harbor,    Hawaii, 
$3,350,000. 

Naval    Submarine    Base,    Pearl    Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $2,590,000. 

Tactical    Training    Group.    Pacific,    San 
Diego,  California,  $3,260,000. 

Naval    Station,    San    Diego,    California, 
$980,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia $6,660,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,010,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, $3,160,000. 

NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field,  Texas, 
$2,625,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
$495,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia,  $12,190,000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Training  Center,  Dam 
Neck,  Virginia,  $12,200,000. 

Naval  Guided  Missiles  School,  Dam  Neck, 
Virginia,  $1,860,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Kingsville,  Texas 
$4,830,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$11,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
$610,000. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport.  Rhode  Island.  $1,110,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$4,130,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$1,120,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$19,690,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$2,200,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola, Florida,  $2,410,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Pacific,  San  Diego,  California, 
$14,200,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $10,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
$4,260,000. 

BUREAU  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda. 
Maryland,  $37,170,000. 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Center,  Long 
Beach,  California.  $8,370,000. 

Naval  Regional  Medical  Clinic,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  $8,490,000. 

NAVAL  MATERIAL  COMMAND 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, $21,560,000. 

David  W.  Taylor  Naval  Ship  Research  and 
Development  Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
$5,030,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Puget  Sound,  Brem- 
erton. Washington.  $200,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Unit,  Cape  Canaver- 
al Florida.  $57,000,000. 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  $15,000,000. 


Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  $1,570,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $20,040,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, $31,100,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia, $2,720,000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia,  $5,355,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Direction  Systems  Support 
Activity.  Dam  Neck,  Virginia,  $4,000,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New 
Jersey.  $465,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  $2,960,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland,  $1,950,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Jack.'sonville, 
Florida.  $2,875,000. 

Naval  Underwater  Engineering  Station, 
Keyport,  Washington,  $1,400,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay.  Geor- 
gia. $118,129,000,  of  which  $6,019,000  may  be 
used  to  provide  community  impact  and 
planning  assistance  to  the  communities  lo- 
cated near  the  submarine  base. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Lakehurst, 
New  Jersey,  $4,195,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fomia,  $14,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $3,020,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$6,400,000. 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center,  Panama 
City,  Florida,  $6,070,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland,  $10,150,000. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  $26,040,000. 

Nai>y  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $13,100,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu, 
California,  $840,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Kittery, 
Maine,  $7,100,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, $19,350,000. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  $7,300,000. 

Naval  Transmitter  Facility,  Republic, 
Michigan,  $13,000,000. 

Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center,  San  Diego, 
California,  $8,000,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $1,110,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California,  $220,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, $2,600,000. 

Naval  Ships  Systems  Engineering  Station, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  $14,500,000. 

NA  VAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND 

Naval  Oceanographic  Office.  Bay  St. 
Louis.  Mississippi,  $6,320,000. 

Fleet  Numerical  Oceanography  Center, 
Monterey,  California,  $6,980,000. 
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Keflavik.        Iceland, 


NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion, Atlantic.  Norfork,  Virginia,  $1,690,000. 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment,  Sugar 
Grove,  West  Virginia,  $7,400,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

UNITED  states  MARINE  CORPS 

Marine     Corps     Air     Station,     Iwakuni. 
Japan,  $750,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  $810,000. 
Naval  Facility.  Bermuda,  $1,110,000. 
Naval  Station,   Guantanamo  Bay,   Cuba, 
$730,000. 


Naval       Station. 
$6,850,000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico,  $1,300,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility, 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  $1,945,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Korea  De- 
tachment, Chinhae,  Korea,  $460,000. 

Navy  Support  Facility.  Diego  Garcia, 
$31,800,000. 

Naval  Station.  Subic  Bay.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  $6,140,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  NA  VAL  FORCES,  EUROPE 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Holy  Loch,  Scot- 
land, $8,840,000. 

Navy  Personnel  Support  Activity,  Naples, 
Italy,  $640,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Naples,  Italy, 
$4,700,000. 

Naval  Station.  Rota,  Spain,  $9,250,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Sigonella.  Italy, 
$20,810,000. 

NA  VAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND 

Naval  Oceanography  Command  Center, 
Rota,  Spain,  $980,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Harold  E. 
Holt,  Exmouth,  Australia.  $3,020,000. 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion Western  Pacific.  Guam,  Mariana  Is- 
lands. $980,000. 

Classified  Location,  $1,280,000. 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment  Guan- 
tanamo Bay.  Cuba.  $1,700,000. 

HOST  NATION  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT 

Vanous  Locations,  $2,970,000. 

CONTRACTING  FOR  CERTAIN  PROJECTS 

Sec.  202.  la)  The  following  projects  author- 
ized in  section  201  may  be  carried  out  only 
as  provided  in  subsection  lb): 

Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnnel 
Housing  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  at 
Nai>al  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel  Hous- 
ing Modernization  in  the  amount  of 
$1,800,000  at  Naval  Station,  Mare  Island, 
Vallejo,  California. 

Applied  Instruction  Building  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000  at  the  Fleet  Training 
Center.  San  Diego,  California. 

Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel  Hous- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $7,300,000  at  the  Naval 
Shipyard,  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington. 

Station  Access  Facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$1,400,000  at  the  Naval  Underwater  Engi- 
neering Station  Keyport,  Washington. 

TRIDENT  Training  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $17,000,000  at  the  Naval  Subma- 
rine Base,  Kings  Bay,  Georgia. 

Training  Facility  in  the  amount  of 
$4,600,000  at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 

Service  Shops  in  the  amount  of  $4,000,000 
at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Electrical  Distribution  Lines  in  the 
amount  of  $7,200,000  at  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Mare  Island,  California. 

Facility  Energy  Improvements  in  the 
amount  of  $1,600,000  at  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Mare  Island,  California. 

Horizontal  Paint  and  Blast  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $6,000,000  at  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Mare  Island,  California. 

Medical/Dental  Clinic  in  the  amount  of 
$2,550,000  at  the  Naval  Support  Activity, 
Holy  Loch,  Scotland. 
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General  Warehouse  in  the  amount  of 
$2,800,000  at  the  Naval  Support  Actiinty. 
Holy  Loch.  Scotland. 

Supply  Pier  in  the  amount  of  $2,950,000  at 
the  Naval  Support  Activity.  Holy  Loch.  Scot- 
land. 

Family  Services  Center  in  the  amount  of 
$540,000  at  the  Naval  Support  Activity.  Holy 
Loch.  Scotland. 

Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Sta- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $1,200,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Sigonella,  Italy. 

lb)  A  contract  for  a  project  listed  in  sub- 
section (a>  may  be  entered  into  only  if  the 
funds  to  t>e  obligated  for  the  contract  are  de- 
rived from  the  total  amount  of  funds  (if 
any)  available  from  11)  the  net  savings  from 
the  execution  of  the  projects  authorized  by 
section  201  other  than  those  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  <2)  total  savings  from  cancellations 
of  such  projects,  and  I3>  other  sources,  in- 
cluding savings  from  projects  authorized  for 
the  Navy  in  prvi'ious  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Acts. 

(cXl)  During  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  total  amount  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  construction  of  the  Trident 
Training  Facility  at  the  Naval  Submarine 
Base.  Kings  Bay.  Georgia,  but  may  not  obli- 
gate more  than  $17,000,000  of  any  funds  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  Any  amount  for 
the  construction  of  such  facility  in  excess  of 
$17,000,000  may  be  obligated  only  after 
fiscal  year  1984  from  funds  realized  from 
savings  on  other  projects  or  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(2)  During  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  enter  into  a  contract  for 
the  total  amount  authorized  under  section 
201  for  the  construction  of  the  Service  Shops 
at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl 
Harbor.  Hawaii,  but  may  not  obligate  more 
than  $4,000,000  of  any  funds  described  in 
subsection  lb).  Any  amount  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  facility  in  excess  of  $4,000,000 
may  be  obligated  only  after  fiscal  year  1984 
from  funds  realized  from  savings  on  other 
projects  or  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

Id)  Before  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  ad- 
vertise for  bids,  or  may  negotiate,  for  a  con- 
tract described  in  subsection  (b).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  icritten  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  certifying 
that  funds  for  the  contract  are  available  in 
accordance  with  subsection  lb)  and  identify- 
ing the  source  of  the  funds.  Such  a  report 
may  not  t>e  submitted  before  January  1. 
1984. 

FAMILY  HOUSWG 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
construct  family  housing  units  (including 
land  acquisition)  and  may  acquire  manu- 
factured home  facilities  at  the  following  in- 
stallations in  the  number  of  units  shown, 
and  m  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installa- 
tion: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  and  thirty  units, 
$11,666,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, Ihref  hundred  units.  $23,160,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Subic  Bay.  Re 
public  of  the  Philippines,  three  hundred 
units,  $29,300,000. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MIUTARV  FAMILY  HOUSING 
(INITS 

Sec.  204.  Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  make  expenditures  to  improve  ex- 
isting military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $13,240,000.  of  which 


$3,953,000  is  available  only  for  energy  con- 
servation projects. 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  DESIGN  FOR  FAMILY  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  205.  Subject  to  section  2807  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  carry  out  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  military  family  housing 
projects  lincluding  improvements)  in  the 
amount  of  $7,395,000. 

MODIFICATION  OF  LEASING  LIMITATION  FOR  NAVAL 
AIR  STATION.  LEMOORE.  CALIFORNIA 

Sec.  206.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  92-378 
186  Stat.  530).  relating  to  leases  of  lands  for 
agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "160  irngable 
acres"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "960  ir- 
rigable acres". 

MODIFICATION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  PROCUREMENT 
OF  STEAM  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  CHARLESTON  NA  VAL 
STATION 

Sec  207.  Clause  ID  of  section  205la>  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1982  iPublic  Law  97-99:  95  Stat.  1366).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ID  construct  steam  tines  and  any  other 
needed  facility,  or  pay  a  connection  fee.  to 
make  use  of  energy  generated  by  a  waste 
heat  recovery  facility  or  a  process-related, 
coal-fired  cogeneration  facility  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Macalloy  Corporation  la  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware)  or  a  successor  in  interest 
to  that  corporation:  and". 

TITLE  III- AIR  FORCE 

AUTHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  acquire  real  property  and  may  carry 
out  military  construction  projects  in  the 
amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  following  in- 
stallations and  locations: 

Inside  the  United  States 
air  force  logistics  command 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah,  $16,155,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $22,590,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$10,200,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Base. 

Robins       Air       Force 
$18,780,000. 

Tinker     Air     Force 
$12,560,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
$5,923,000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tennessee.  $12,552,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $10,110,000. 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 
$9,400,000. 

Eastern  Launch  Site.  Florida,  $6,000,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$12,400,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $11,990,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base. 
Massachusetts.  $3,670,000. 

Johnson  Space  Center.  Texas.  $700,000. 

Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$2,670,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$2,392,000. 

AIR  .VATIONAI   GUARD 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base.  Colora- 
do. $2,000,000. 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois. 
$89,210,000. 


Ohio.  $800,000 
Base.       Georgia. 

Base.      Oklahoma. 


Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi, 
$2,180,000. 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
$10,040,000. 

Gunter  Air  Force  Station,  Alabama, 
$6,750,000 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
$24,620,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$10,700,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
$6,100,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$4,460,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  $1,550,000. 

San  Antonio  Area,  Texas.  $12,000,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
$16,080,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$1,250,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona. 
$2,700,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
$58,390,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
$10,770,000. 

Galena  Airport.  Alaska.  $13,350,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska, 
$45,600,000. 

MILITAR  Y  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Alius  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
$21,600,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland. 
$1,786,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington.  D.C.. 
$2,300,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caroli- 
na. $3,200,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Delaware. 
$1,300,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico. 
$2,240,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$3,120,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$12,160,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey, 
$620,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Ba^e.  North  Carolina. 
$6,500,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois.  $790,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$6,200,000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii, 
$3,150,000. 

PEACEKEEPER  CONSTRUCTION 

Various  Locations.  $46,700,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

NORAD  Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex. 
Colorado,  $5,660,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
$78,700,000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  Locations.  $24,000,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana. 
$34,970,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$5,550,000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$6,950,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $4,110,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$6,500,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  $14,300,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  Dakota. 
$6,700,000. 


Force    Station,     Montana, 


Force    Base.     North 
Base,     New     York, 


Base,      Indiana, 


Montana, 


Michigan, 


Force    Base,    North    Dakota, 
Force      Base.      Nebraska. 


Air     Force     Base,     Missouri, 
Air    Force    Base,    Michigan, 


Fairchild    Air    Force    Base,    Washington^ 
$28,450,000. 

Forsyth     Air 
$4,225,000. 

Grand     Forks     Air 
Dakota.  $8,525,000. 

Griff iss     Air     Force 
$12,400,000. 

Grissom      Air      Force 
$9,830,000. 

Havre     Air     Force     Station, 
$4,936,000. 

K.   I.   Sawyer  Air  Force  Base, 
$40,460,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  $36,400,000. 

Malmstrom    Air    Force    Base,    Montana, 
$630,000. 

March      Air     Force      Base,      California, 
$3,550,000. 

McConnell     Air     Force     Base,     Kansas, 
$9,570,000. 

Minot    Air 
$13,800,000. 

Offutt      Air 
$38,520,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,   New  Hampshire, 
$7,200,000. 

Plattsburgh   Air  Force   Base,    New    York, 
$5,955,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force   Base,    California, 
$46,002,000. 

Whiteman 
$24,500,000. 

Wurtsmith 
$5,000,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Bangor     International     Airport, 
$10,100,000. 

Bergstrom      Air      Force      Base, 
$20,310,000. 

Cannon    Air    Force    Base,    New 
$6,800,000. 

Davis-Monlhan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
$5,850,000. 

England     Air     Force     Base.     Louisiana, 
$3,357,000 

George 
$220,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.   New  Mexico, 
$20,500,000. 

Homestead     Air     Force     Base,     Florida, 
$4,060,000. 

Langley      Air      Force      Base.       Virginia, 
$8,300,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona.  $9,663,000. 

MacDill      Air      Force      Base,       Florida, 
$6,360,000. 

Moody      Air       Force       Base,       Georgia, 
$1,300,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,   Idaho, 
$6,590,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina. $1,550,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  $4,490,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Ba.se,   North 
Carolina,  $5,240,000. 

Shaw   Air   Force   Base.    South    Carolina, 
$9,990,000. 

Tyndall      Air      Force      Base.       Florida. 
$29,040,000. 

Unspecified  Location.  $500,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colora- 
do. $10,085,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
militar  y  airlift  command 
Lajes  Field,  Portugal,  $1,400,000. 
Rhein-Main        Air        Base,        Germany, 
$1,870,000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Clark  Air  Base,   Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, $8,850,000. 


Maine, 


Texas, 
Mexico, 


Air     Force     Base,      California, 


Diego    Garcia   Air  Base,    Indian    Ocean, 
$58,200,000. 
Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  $11,260,000. 
Korea.  Various  Locations.  $5,900,000. 
Kunsan  Air  Base,  Korea.  $31,013,000. 
Kwang-Ju  Air  Base,  Korea,  $210,000. 
Misawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  $18,700,000. 
Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  $42,150,000. 
Saechon  Air  Base,  Korea,  $210,000. 
Suwon  Air  Base,  Korea,  $400,000. 
Taegu  Air  Base,  Korea,  $2,750,000. 
Kokota  Air  Base.  Japan,  $1,250,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam, 
$4,710,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone. 
$613,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 
$2,050,000. 

Germany,  Various  Locations,  $46,464,000. 

Italy,  Various  Locations,  $30,430,000. 

Morocco.  Various  Locations.  $28,000,000. 

Oman,  Various  Locations,  $28,600,000. 

Spain,  Various  Locations,  $6,832,000. 

Turkey,  Various  Locations,  $73,220,000. 

United  Kingdom,  Various  Locations, 
$44,768,000. 

Various  Locations,  $67,550,000. 

CONTRACTING  FOR  CERTAIN  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  la)  The  following  projects  author- 
ized in  section  301  may  be  carried  out  only 
as  provided  in  subsection  Id: 

Non-Destruct  Inspection  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $5,900,000  and  Depot  Production 
Support  Facility  in  the  amount  of  $3,500,000 
at  McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California. 

Alteration  of  Unaccompanied  Enlisted 
Personnel  Housing  in  the  amount  of 
$1,450,000  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Geor- 
gia. 

Alteration  of  F-107  Engine  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $420,000,  Combat  Communica- 
tions Headquarters  in  the  amount  of 
$2,150,000,  and  Communications  Electronic 
Installation  Facility  in  the  amount  of 
$960,000  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Fire  Protection-Bulk  Fuel  Farm  in  the 
amount  of  $382,000  at  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center.  Tennessee. 

RAPCON/CCF  Facility  in  the  amount  of 
$490,000  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Califor- 
nia. 

Addition  to  Recreation  Gymnasium  in  the 
amount  of  $2,150,000  at  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base,  Florida. 

Commercial  Power  Connection  in  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000  at  Buckley  Air  Nation- 
al Guard  Base,  Colorado. 

Central  Heat  Plant  in  the  amount  of 
$11,700,000  at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illi- 
nois. 

PMEL  Laboratory  in  the  amount  of 
$530,000  at  Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Alteration  of  Electrical  Distribution 
System  in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  and 
Voice  Processing  Training  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $7,800,000  at  Goodfellow  Air 
Force  Base.  Texas. 

Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel  Hous- 
ing/Senior NCO  Academy  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000  at  Gunter  Air  Force  Station,  Ala- 
bama. 

Computer  Training  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $11,900,000  and  Unaccompanied 
Enlisted  Personnel  Housing  with  Dining 
Hall  in  the  amount  of  $6,400,000  at  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi. 

Chapel  in  the  amount  of  $2,900,000  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 


Academic  Classroom  I  Weapons)  in  the 
amount  of  $6,100,000  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base,  Colorado. 

Gymnasium  in  the  amount  of  $3,180,000 
at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

Composite  Operations  in  the  amount  of 
$3,700,000  and  Composite  Support  Facility 
in  the  amount  of  $5,700,000  at  Galena  Air- 
port, Alaska. 

Consolidated  Operations/Maintenance 
Facility  in  the  amount  of  $3,400,000  at  Alius 
Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma. 

Gymnasium  in  the  amount  of  $2,300,000 
at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Composite  Wing  Headquarters  Facility  in 
the  amount  of  $3,200,000  at  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base,  South  Carolina- 
Base  Transportation  Complex/Land  Ac- 
quisition in  the  amount  of  $3,700,000  at 
Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina. 

Composite  Medical  Facility  iDavid  Grant 
Medical  Center)  Phase  I  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Califor- 
nia. 

Upgrade  Power  Plants  ADWS  in  the 
amount  of  $710,000  at  Carswell  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas. 

Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel  Hous- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $8,500,000,  Dining  Hall 
in  the  amount  of  $3,730,000,  alteration  of 
Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  in  the 
amount  of  $1,100,000,  Hydrant  Fueling 
System  in  the  amount  of  $4,400,000,  and  al- 
teration of  Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Person- 
nel Housing  in  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  at 
Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington. 

Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel  Hous- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $6,700,000  at  GriffUs 
Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 

Addition  to  and  alteration  of  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Shop  in  the  amount  of 
$1,030,000,  Dining  Hall  in  the  amount  of 
$3,200,000.  and  Military  Personnel  Support 
Center  in  the  amount  of  $5,600,000  at  Gris- 
son  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana. 

Air  Field  Apron  Lighting  in  the  amount  of 
$1,230,000  and  Unaccompanied  Enlisted 
Personnel  Housing  in  the  amount  of 
$5,500,000  at  McConnell  Air  Force  Base, 
Kansas. 

Unaccompanied  Officer  Personnel  Hous- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  at  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  Nebraska- 
Base  Civil  Engineer  Maintenance  Com- 
plex in  the  amount  of  $7,200,000  at  Pease 
Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire. 

STS  External  Tank  Area  Icing  Protection 
in  the  amount  of  $6,600,000  at  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base.  California. 

Physical  Fitness  Facility  in  the  amaunt  of 
$4,190,000  at  Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base, 
New  York. 

Alteration  of  Heat  Plant  in  the  amount  of 
$1,800,000,  Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Person- 
nel Housing  in  the  amount  of  $8,600,000, 
Dining  Hall  in  the  amount  of  $3,300,000. 
Missile  Maintenance  Facility  in  the  amount 
of  $7,900,000.  and  Vehicle  Maintenance 
Shop  in  the  amount  of  $2,900,000  at  White- 
man  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri. 

Base  Support  Center  in  the  amount  of 
$6,500,000.  Composite  Wing  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $1,280,000,  Education  Center  in 
the  amount  of  $2,750,000,  and  alteration  of 
Base  Entrance/Land  Acquisition  in  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000  at  Bergstrom  Air  Force 
Base.  Texas. 

Consolidated  Support  Center  in  the 
amount  of  $6,800,000  at  Cannon  Air  Force 
Base.  New  Mexico. 

Aircraft  Maintenance  Hangar  in  the 
amount  of  $7,700,000.  Munitions  Storage  in 
the  amount  of  $3,700,000,  addition  to  Air- 
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craft  Maintenance  Unit  in  the  amount  of 
S600.000.  addition  to  En^ne  Inspection  and 
Repair  in  the  amount  of  SI. 000.000.  Aircraft 
Corrosion  Control  in  the  amount  of 
Sl.400.000.  alteration  of  Unaccompanied 
Enlisted  Personnel  Housing  m  the  amount 
of  $3,100,000.  and  Airmen  Dining  Hall  in  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000  at  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base,  New  Mexico. 

Unaccompanied  Officer  Personnel  Hous- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $4,600,000.  Unaccom- 
panied Enlisted  Personnel  Housing  in  the 
amount  of  $4,500,000.  Civil  Engineer  Sci- 
ence Lab  in  the  amount  of  $4,650,000,  Edu- 
cation Center  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000. 
and  Base  Support  Center  in  the  amount  of 
$6,500,000  at  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Flori- 
da. 

Addition  to  Satellite  Communication  Re- 
ceiver Facility  in  the  amount  of  $4,250,000. 
Consolidated  Support  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $2,250,000.  alteration  of  Unac- 
companied Officer  Personnel  Housing  in  the 
amount  of  $1,450,000.  and  alteration  of 
Electrical/ Mechanical  Facilities  'energy/  in 
the  amount  of  $900,000  at  Clark  Air  Base. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Air  Base  upgrade  in  the  amount  of 
$48,700,000  in  Turkey. 

Various  projects  each  costing  $1,000,000  or 
less  in  the  amount  of  $7,000,000  at  various 
locations. 

lb)  An  advance  payment  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  a  defense  access  road 
project  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  widen  Tippacanoe  Avenue 
Bridge  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
in  the  amount  of  $6,400,000  may  fte  made 
only  as  provided  in  subsection  Id. 

Id  A  contract  for  a  project  listed  in  sub- 
section (al  may  be  entered  into  and  the  ad- 
vance payment  described  in  subsection  ib> 
may  l>e  made  only  if  the  funds  to  be  obligat- 
ed for  the  contract  or  odrancf  payment  are 
derived  from  the  total  amount  of  funds  fif 
any)  available  from  H)  the  net  savings  from 
the  execution  of  the  projects  authorized  by 
section  301  other  than  those  listed  in  subsec- 
tion la).  12)  total  savings  from  cancellations 
of  such  projects,  and  l3)  other  sources,  in- 
cluding savings  from  projects  authorized  for 
the  Air  Force  in  previous  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Acts. 

Id)  During  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  total  amount  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 301  for  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Heating  Plant  at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Il- 
linois, but  may  not  obligate  more  than 
$11,700,000  of  any  funds  described  in  subsec- 
tion Ic).  Any  amount  for  the  construction  of 
such  facility  in  excess  of  $11,700,000  may  be 
obligated  only  after  fiscal  year  1984  from 
funds  realized  from  savings  on  other 
projects  or  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

le)  Before  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  advertise  for  bids,  or  may  negotiate,  for 
a  contract  described  in  subsection  la)  or 
make  the  advance  payment  under  subsec- 
tion lb),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  certifying  that  funds  for  the  con- 
tract or  advance  payment  are  available  in 
accordance  with  subsection  ici  and  identify- 
ing the  source  of  the  funds.  Such  a  report 
may  not  be  submitted  before  January  1, 
1984. 

FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  construct  family  housing  units  lexclud- 
ing  land  acguisitiom  and  may  acquire  man- 
ufactured home  facilities  at  the  following 
installations  in  the  numt>er  of  units  shown. 


and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installa- 
tion: 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  units.  $11,812,000. 

Havre  Air  Force  Station.  Montana,  five 
units.  $496,000. 

Forsyth  Air  Force  Station,  Montana,  fifty 
units,  $4,000,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands, 
fifty  units.  $4,898,000. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford.  United  Kingdom, 
three  hundred  units.  $33,982,000. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

UNITS 

Sec.  304.  la)  Subject  to  section  2825  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  may  make  expenditures  to  im- 
prove existing  military  family  housing  units 
m  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $64,715,000.  of 
which  $10,559,000  is  available  only  for 
energy  conservation  projects. 

lb)  Within  the  amount  specified  in  subsec- 
tion la),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may, 
notwithstanding  the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  prescribed  in  section  28251b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  carry  out  projects  to  im- 
prove existing  military  family  housing  units 
at  the  following  installations  in  the  number 
of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown, 
for  each  installation: 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  two  hun- 
dred and  three  units.  $7,477,500. 

Kadena  Air  Base,  Japan,  three  hundred 
and  forty- two  units.  $20,586,200. 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  DESIGN  FOR  FAMILY  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  305.  Subject  to  section  2807  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  carry  out  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  military  family  housing 
projects  (including  improvements)  in  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000. 

TITLE  IV-DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  AND  LAND 
ACOUtSmON  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  ac- 
quire real  property  and  may  carry  out  mili- 
tary construction  projects  in  the  amounts 
shown  for  each  of  the  following  installations 
and  locations: 

Inside  the  United  States 
defense  logistics  agency 

Defense  Fuel  Support  PoinL  Adak.  Alaska, 
$14,200,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska.  $2,500,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Ozol.  Califor- 
nia. $1,100,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Long  Beach, 
California,  $42,100,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy.  California. 
$480,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Vanden- 
bery.  California.  $880,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Colora- 
do Spnngs.  Colorado.  $810,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Escanaba. 
Michigan.  $1,000,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$750,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  $500,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Tooele, 
Utah.  $420,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  $940,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Fort 
Lewis.  Washington.  $650,000. 


DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Hydrographic /Topographic  Center.  Brook- 
mont,  Maryland.  $1,830,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURrrV  AGENCY 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  $31,000,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETAR  Y  OF  DEFENSE 

Classified  Activity.  Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia. 
$3,000,000. 

Defense  Systems  Management  College, 
Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia  $4,700,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey.  California, 
$29,100,000. 

DEFENSE  INVESTIGATIVE  SERVICE 

Fort  Holabird.  Maryland.  $210,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Armed  Forces  Radiobiology  Institute.  Be- 
thesda.  Maryland,  $10,900,000. 

DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Pentagon  Building.  Virginia,  $1,000,000. 
Outside  the  United  States 
defense  logistics  agency 
Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Hanau, 
Germany.  $1,300,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Johnston  Island,  $600,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Classified  Location.  $10,000,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY-  AGENCY 

Classified  Location.  $21,550,000. 
Classified  Location,  $25,200,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENTS  SCHOOUS 

Ansbach.  Germany.  $4,800,000. 

Baumholder.  Germany.  $1,200,000. 

Darmstadt.  Germany.  $6,000,000. 

Giessen.  Germany,  $6,040,000. 

Spangdahlcm  Air  Base.  Germany, 
$6,350,000. 

Wildflecken.  Germany.  $5,200,000. 

Vicenza,  Italy.  $2,310,000. 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal.  $4,590,000. 

Zaragoza  Air  Force  Base.  Spain,  $680,000. 

Incirlik  Air  Base,  Turkey.  $5,800,000. 

RAF  Lakenheath,  United  Kingdom, 
$1,120,000. 

RAF  Wethersfield,  United  Kingdom. 
$2,832,000 

FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
construct  family  housing  units  lincluding 
land  acquisition)  and  acquire  manufac- 
tured home  facilities  at  classified  locations 
overseas  in  the  total  amount  of  $1,210,000 
for  not  in  excess  of  eleven  units. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 
UNITS 

Sec.  403.  Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  make  expenditures  to  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $35,000. 

AUTHORITY  TO  USE  UNOBLIGATED  PRIOR  YEAR 
AUTHORITY  FOR  CONTINGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  404.  During  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  carry  out  contingency 
construction  projects  under  section  2804  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $16,000,000. 

TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  TO 
MAKE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
make  contributions  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram as  provided  in  section  2806  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,   in  an  amount  not  to 
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exceed  the  am.ount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  section  605. 

recoupment  of  prefinancing  PA  YMENTS 

Sec.  502.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  pay- 
ments for  prefinancing  of  projects  eligible, 
or  expected  to  be  come  eligible,  to  be  paid  for 
lin  whole  or  in  part)  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  infrastructure  pro- 
gram until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provides 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
written  report  which  shall  ID  include  a 
complete  accounting  for  funds  authorized 
by  this  and  preinous  Military  Construction 
Authoriza'ion  Acts  for  the  prefinancing  of 
projects  otherwise  eligible  for  funding  under 
such  program,  and  12)  describe  in  detail  how 
the  SecTctuni  plans  to  recoup  such  funds 
that  have  6:ren  or  are  to  be  obligated  for 
such  prefinancing  of  projects. 

TITLE  VI—.iUTHURIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

AND  RECCRHING  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZjiTIO.^  :jF  APPROPRIATIONS,  ARMY 

Sec.  601.  la)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  Septe:iLbcr  30.  1983,  for  military  con- 
struction, 'and  acquisition,  and  military 
family  houning  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,450,959,000  as  follows: 

111  For  projects  authorized  by  section  101 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  inside  the  United 
States.  $575,180,000. 

12)  For  projects  authorized  by  section  101 
that  arc  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
States,  S3S6.920.000. 

13)  Fo)  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  $27,400,000. 

'4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
$188,000,000. 

15)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lA)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities  as  au- 
thonzed  by  title  I.  $173,131,000:  and 

IB)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
$1,120,328,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$86,258,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  foreign  countries. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  101  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  H)  and  12/ 
of  subsection  la). 

AirTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  NAVY 

Sec.  602.  la)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
$1. 763.520,000  as  follows: 

11)  For  projects  authorized  by  section  201 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  inside  the  United 
States.  $875,811,000. 

12)  For  projects  authorized  by  section  201 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
States,  $94,285,000. 

13)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $22,000,000. 

14)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$115,600,000. 


15)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  $1,387,000. 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lA)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities  as  au- 
thorized by  title  II.  $74,961,000:  and 

IB)  for  support  of  military  family  housing. 
$579,476,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$149,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam  and  not  more  than 
$18,063,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  foreign  countries. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  to  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  201  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  il)  and  12) 
of  subsection  la). 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  AIR  FORCE 

Sec.  603.  la)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1983.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,375,071,000  as  follows: 

111  For  projects  authorized  by  section  301 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  inside  the  United 
States.  $857,984,000; 

12)  For  projects  authorized  by  section  301 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
States.  $464,944,000. 

13)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $19,000,000. 

14)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$147,000,000. 

15)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  $3,250,000. 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lA)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities  as  au- 
thorized by  title  III.  $112,649,000:  and 

IB)  for  support  of  military  family  housing. 
$770,244,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$492,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  the  United  Slates,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam  and  not  more  than 
$53,046,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  foreign  countries. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  301  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to.be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  ID  and  12) 
of  subsection  la). 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  604.  la)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983,  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments) in  the  total  amount  of  $306,386,000 
as  follows: 


11)  For  projects  authorized  by  section  401 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  inside  the  United 
States.  $143,070,000. 

12)  For  projects  authorized  by  section  401 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
States,  $90,572,000 

13)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $4,000,000. 

14)  For  construction  projects  under  the 
contingency  construction  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2804  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  $16,000,000. 

15)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$33,000,000. 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lA)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities  as  au- 
thorized by  title  IV.  $1,245,000:  and 

IB)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
$18,499,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$15,231,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  foreign  countries. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  401  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  ID  and  12) 
of  subsection  la). 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

Sec  605.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30.  1983.  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  construction 
projects  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization infrastructure  program,  as  author- 
ized by  section  501,  the  sum  of  $150,000,000. 

ACTIVITIES  INCLUDED  WITHIN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec  606.  la)  Amounts  authorized  under 
sections  601  through  604  for  construction 
and  acquisition  of  military  family  housing 
and  facilities  include  amounts  for  minor 
construction,  improvements  to  existing 
military  family  housing  units  and  facilities, 
relocation  of  military  family  housing  units 
under  section  2827  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  and  architectural  and  engineering 
services  and  construction  design. 

lb)  Amounts  authorized  under  sections  601 
through  604  for  support  of  military  family 
housing  include  amounts  for  operating  ex- 
penses, leasing  expenses,  maintenance  of 
real  property  expenses,  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  mortgage  debts  incurred, 
and  payments  of  mortgage  insurance  premi- 
ums authorized  under  section  222  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  112  U.S.C.  1715m). 

EXPIRATION  OF  authorizations:  EXTENSION  OF 
CERTAIN  PREVIOUS  AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC.  607.  lalll)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  12),  all  authorizations  contained 
in  titles  I,  II,  III.  and  IV  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  and 
family  housing  projects  and  in  title  V  for 
contributions  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  infrastructure  program  land 
all  authorizations  of  appropriations  there- 
for contained  in  sections  601  through  605) 
expire  on  October  1.  1985,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
whichever  is  later. 
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iZi  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  do  not 
apply  to  authorizations  for  which  appropri- 
ated funds  have  been  obligated  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  198S.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  whichever  is  later,  for 
construction  contracts,  land  acquisition,  or 
contributions  to  such  program. 

ibUl)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  606(b)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1983  (Public  Law  97-321: 
96  Stat  1S67).  authorizations  for  the  follow- 
ing projects  authorized  in  sections  101.  201, 
and  301  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1982  (Public  Law  97-99:  95 
Stat  1359>.  shall  remain  in  effect  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  whichever  is  later: 

(A)  Solid  Waste  Incinerator  construction 
in  the  amount  of  $4,100,000  at  Fort  Dix. 
New  Jersey. 

(Bi  Crane  and  Equipment  Maintenance 
Shop  in  the  amount  of  S  13.600.000  at  the 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

(Cl  Steam  Plant  in  the  amount  of 
$150,000,000  at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Bremerton,  Washington. 

(D)  Aircraft  Parking  Apron  in  the  amount 
of  $3,200,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Station. 
Oceana,  Virginia. 

)2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606(b>  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1983  (Public  Law  97-321:  96 
Stat  1567}.  authorization  for  the  following 
project  authorized  in  section  201  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act.  1981 
(Public  Law  96-418:  94  Stat.  1749>.  and  ex- 
tended in  section  606(d)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1983  (Public 
Law  97-321:  96  Stat  1549).  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1.  1984.  or  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1985.  which- 
ever is  later: 

Nautilus  Memorial  in  the  amount  of 
$1,930,000  at  the  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  Connecticut 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606(b)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  1983  (Public  Law  97-321:  96 
Stat  1567).  authorization  for  the  following 
projects  authorized  m  section  201  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1980  (Public  Law  96-125:  93  Stat  928).  and 
extended  in  section  705(d)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  1982 
(Public  Law  97-99:  95  Stat  1359/.  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1.  1984.  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
whichever  is  later: 

(A)  Industrial  Waste  Collection  and  Treat- 
ment construction  in  the  amount  of 
$6,500,000  at  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Long  Beach.  California. 

(Bl  Aircraft  Maintenance  Hangar  Addi- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  Facility.  Sigonella,  Italy. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  REQUIRED 
TO  BE  SPECIFIED  BY  LAW 

Sec.  608.  For  projects  or  contracts  initiat- 
ed during  the  period  l)eginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1.  1983, 
whichever  is  later,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985  or  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984,  whichever  is  later,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  apply: 

(I)  The  maximum  amount  for  an  unspeci- 
fied minor  militarT/  construction  project 
under  section  2805  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  $1,000,000. 


(2)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
$300,000. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  for  family  housing 
units  under  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  $30,000. 

(4)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  under  section 
2828(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
$6,000. 

(5)(A)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  a  foreign 
country  under  section  2828(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  $16,800. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  that  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
in  foreign  countries  under  section  2828tC/ 
of  title  10.  is  30.000. 

(6)  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
family  housing  facilities,  or  for  real  proper- 
ty related  to  family  housing  facilities,  leased 
in  a  foreign  country  under  section  2828(f)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  $250,000. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  PROJECT  AirTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  609.  Titles  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 
TITLE  VII— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILITIES 

AITHORIZATION  FOR  FACILITIES 

Sec  701.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  for  the  costs  of  acquisition, 
architectural  and  engineering  services,  and 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces,  and  for  contributions  there- 
for, under  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  those  facilities)  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  $66,826,000:  and 
IB)  for  the  Army  Reserie.  $54,700,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$28,245,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  $108,620,000:  arid 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Resene.  $41,200,000. 

MODIFICATION  OF  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  MINOR 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  702.  Effective  on  October  1.  1983,  sec- 
tion 2233a(a)il)  of  title  10,    United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$200,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000". 
TITLE  VIII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING  LEASING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  801.  Section  2828  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment may  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
lease  of  family  housing  units  to  be  con- 
structed on  or  near  a  military  installation 
within  the  United  States  under  the  Secre- 
tary's jurisdiction  at  which  there  is  a  vali- 
dated deficit  in  family  housing.  Housing 
units  leased  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
assigned,  without  rental  charge,  as  family 
housing  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
are  eligible  for  assignment  to  military 
family  housing.  A  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  a  provision  that  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  to  make  pay- 
ments under  the  contract  in  any  fiscal  year 


is  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions for  that  purpose. 

"(21  Each  contract  under  paragraph  (11 
shall  be  awarded  through  the  use  of  publicly 
advertised,  competitively  bid  or  competi- 
tively negotiated  contracting  procedures. 
Such  a  contract  may  provide  for  the  con- 
tractor of  the  housing  facilities  to  operate 
and  maintain  such  housing  facilities  during 
the  term  of  the  lease. 

"(3)  Each  contract  under  this  subsection 
shall  require  that  housing  units  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  contract  shall  be  construct- 
ed to  Department  of  Defense  specifications. 

"(4)  A  contract  under  this  subsection  may 
be  for  any  period  not  in  excess  of  20  years 
(excluding  the  period  required  for  construc- 
tion of  the  housing  facilities). 

"(5)  A  contract  under  this  subsection  shall 
provide  that  upon  the  termination  of  the 
lease  period,  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  of  first  refusal  to  acquire  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  to  the  housing  facilities 
constructed  and  leased  under  the  contract. 

"(6)  A  contract  may  not  be  entered  into  for 
the  lease  of  housing  facilities  under  this  sub- 
section until— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  in 
writing,  an  economic  analysis  (based  upon 
accepted  life  cycle  costing  procedures)  which 
demonstrates  that  the  proposed  contract  is 
cost  effective  when  compared  with  alterna- 
tive means  of  furnishing  the  same  housing 
facilities,  and 

"(B)  a  period  of  21  calendar  days  has  ex- 
pired following  the  date  on  which  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  is  received  by  those  commit- 
tees. 

"(7)  This  subsection  may  be  implemented 
only  by  a  pilot  program.  In  carrying  out 
such  pilot  program— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment may  not  enter  into  more  than  two  con- 
tracts under  this  subsection:  and 

"(B)  any  contract  may  not  be  for  more 
than  300  family  housing  units. 

"(8)  A  contract  may  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  after  October  1.  1985.". 

MILITARY  HOUSING  RENTAL  GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  under  uniform  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  assure  the  occu- 
pancy of  rental  housing  to  be  constructed  by 
a  private  developer  or  by  a  State  or  local 
housing  authority  on  private  land,  on  land 
owned  by  a  State  or  local  government  or  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States,  if  the  hous- 
ing is  to  be  located  on  or  near  a  new  mili- 
tary installation  or  an  existing  military  in- 
stallation that  has  a  shortage  of  housing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  eligible  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (with  or  without  accompa- 
nying dependents).  An  agreement  under  this 
section  shall  include  a  provision  that  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States  to  make  pay- 
ments under  the  agreement  in  any  fiscal 
year  is  subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose. 

(b)  An  agreement  under  subsection  fa)— 

(1)  may  not  assure  the  occupancy  of  more 
than  97  percent  of  the  units  constructed 
under  the  agreement' 

(2)  shall  establish  initial  rental  rates  that 
are  not  more  than  rates  for  comparable 
rental  dwelling  units  in  the  same  general 
market  area  and  may  include  an  escalation 
clause  for  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
which  shall  (if  included)  be  effective  for  the 
term  of  agreement; 

(3)  may  not  apply  to  existing  housing; 
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(4)  shall  require  that  the  housing  units  be 
constructed  to  Department  of  Defense  speci- 
fications: 

(5)  may  not  be  for  a  term  in  excess  of  15 
years: 

(61  may  not  be  renewed; 

(7)  may  not  assure  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  shelter  rent  of  the  housing 
units,  determined  on  the  basis  of  amortizing 
initial  construction  costs: 

(8)  may  only  be  entered  into  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  a  validated  deficit  in  military 
family  housing: 

(9)  may  only  be  entered  into  if  existing 
military  ccntrolled  housing  at  all  installa- 
tions in  thf  commuting  area  (except  for  a 
new  installation  of  an  installation  for 
which  thert  is  projected  a  significant  in- 
crease in  thf  number  of  families  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  authorized  per- 
sonnel) has  pxceeded  97  percent  use  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  18  consecutive 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  the  agreement  is  entered  into,  exclud- 
ing units  temporarily  inactivated  for  major 
repair  or  improvements; 

(10)  shall  provided  for  priority  of  occu- 
pancy for  military  families:  and 

(11)  shall  include  a  clause  rendering  the 
agreement  null  and  void  if.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned,  the  owner  of  the  housiiig  fails  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  operation 
and  maintenance. 

(c)  An  agreement  under  subsection  fa) 
shall  b(  made  through  the  use  of  publicly  ad- 
vertised, competitively  bid  or  competitively 
negotiated  procedures. 

(d)  An  agreement  may  not  be  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a)  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  in 
writing,  an  economic  analysis  'based  upon 
accepted  life  cycle  costing  procedures)  which 
demonstrates  that  the  proposed  agreement  is 
cost  effective  when  compared  with  alterna- 
tive means  of  furnishing  the  same  housing 
facilities,  and 

(2)  a  period  of  21  calendar  days  has  ex- 
pired following  the  date  on  which  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  is  received  by  those  commit- 
tees. 

(el  The  Secretary  concerned  may  require 
that  disputes  arising  under  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  be  decided 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  provided 
for  by  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
U.S.C.  601  et  seq.). 

(ft  This  section  may  be  implemented  only 
by  a  pilot  program.  In  carrying  out  such 
pilot  program— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment may  not  enter  into  more  than  two 
agreements  under  this  section:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may  not  enter  into  such  an  agreement  for 
more  than  300  family  housing  units  at  one 
location. 

(g)  An  agreement  may  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  after  September  30.  1985. 

FAMILY  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTED  OVERSEAS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  any  contract  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  military  family  housing  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  a  foreign 
country  shall  require  the  use  of  manufac- 
tured or  factory-built  housing  which  is  fab- 
ricated in  the  United  States  by  a  United 
States  contractor 

(bl  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
subsection  lal  with  respect  to  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  military 
family  housing  units  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed in  foreign  countries  in  any  year  if— 


(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  with  re- 
spect to  such  units  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement in  such  subsection  is  infeasible, 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary— 

(A)  notifies  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  in  writing  of  his  intention  to 
waive  such  requirements  and  includes  in  the 
notification  the  justification  for  the  waiver, 
and 

(B)  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  after 
the  receipt  by  such  committees  of  the  notice. 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  con- 
tract entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

architectural  AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTR  UCTION  DESIGN 

Sec.  804.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2807 
(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'such  purposes"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "military  construc- 
tion and  military  family  housing":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  family  housing  projects, 
and  projects  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  authority  provided  under  section  2854  of 
this  title  that  are  "  after  ■projects". 

IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  AREAS  AFFECTED  BY 
DEPLOYMENT  OF  THE  M.X  MISSILE 

Sec.  805.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  802  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1981  (10  U.S.C.  139  note),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "communities  located 
near  MX  Missile  System  sites  and"  after 
"may  assist";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "East  Coast  Trident 
Base"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "MX  Missile  System 
or  the  East  Coast  Trident  Base,  as  the  case 
may  be. ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'East  Coast  Trident 
Base"  in  paragraph  (IKC)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "MX  Missile  System  site  or  the 
East  Coast  Trident  Base,  as  the  case  may 
be";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "East  Coast  Trident 
Base"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "MX  Missile  System  sites  or  the  East 
Coast  Trident  Base,  as  the  case  may  be". 

(c)  Subsection  fd)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  MX  Missile 
System  deployment  program  and"  before 
"the  East  Coast  Trident  Base'. 

(d)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "by  deployment  of  the  mx 
MISSILE  and"  after  "areas  affected". 

SMALL  BUSINESS  SET-ASIDE  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 
AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION DESIGN 

Sec  806.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  current 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  the  award  of  con- 
tracts for  architectural  and  engineering 
services  and  construction  design  for  mili- 
tary construction  projects.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  such  review  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  current  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
result  in  a  reasonable  distribution  of  such 
contracts  to  firms  of  all  sizes  throughout  the 
architect-engineer  community. 

ib)  Upon  the  completion  of  such  review, 
the  Secretary  shall  modify  current  policies 
and  practices  of  the  Department  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  ensure— 

(II  that  shall  business  concerns  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act) 
are  assured  of  a  reasonable  share  of  such 
contracts;  and 

(2)  that  large  architect-engineer  firms  are 
not  precluded  from  competing  .for  such  con- 


tracts when  the  estimated  amount  of  such 
contracts  is  greater  than  a  reasonable 
threshold  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(cl  Not  later  than  March  1.  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  written  report  on  the 
results  of  the  review  required  by  subsection 
(a)  and  on  any  changes  made  to  current 
policies  and  practices  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
■  (1)  The  term  "reasonable  share"  means  an 
appropriate  percentage  share  of  all  con- 
tracts referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Admininstrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  architect-engineer  commu- 
nity. 

(2)  The  term  "reasonable  threshold 
amount"  means  an  appropriate  estimated 
contract  dollar  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  representatives  of  the  ar- 
chitect-engineer community. 

SALE  AND  REPLACEMENT  OF  NONEXCESS  REAL 
PROPERTY 

Sec.   807.    (a)(1)  Chapter  159  of  title  10. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 

after  section  2667  the  following  new  section: 

"§2S67a.  Sale  and  replacement  of  nonexceit  real 

property 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  carry  out  real  property 
transactions  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  transaction  shall  consist  of— 
"(A)  the  sale  of  any  real  property  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
other  than  property  described  in  paragraph 
(31;  and 

"(B)  such  acquisition  of  land,  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  facilities  to  replace 
facilities  included  in  the  property  to  be  sold, 
and  relocation  of  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
tivities to  such  replacement  facilities  as 
may  be  required  to  ensure  efficient  and  ef- 
fective continuity  of  defense  functions  being 
carried  out  at  the  property  to  be  sold. 

"(2)  A  transaction  under  this  section  may 
not  be  carried  out  unless  the  transaction  is 
specifically  authorized  by  law. 

"(3)  A  transaction  under  this  section  may 
not  include  the  sale  of  any  of  the  following: 
"(A)  Public  domain  lands. 
"(B)  Property  which  can  be  considered 
excess  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.). 

"(Cl  Property  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  determined  under  subsection 
(bXZi  to  be  suitable  for  use  as  a  public  park 
or  recreation  area  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  sent  a  noti- 
fication to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
such  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  A  proposal  to  Congress  for  authori- 
zation of  a  transaction  under  this  section 
shall  include— 

"(A  I  a  description  of  the  property  to  be 
sold  (including  the  specific  location  of  the 
property): 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  to  be  sold: 

■(Cl  an  explanation  of  the  need  .for  any 
property  or  facilities  to  replace  property  or 
facilities  to  be  sold  under  the  transaction; 

"(D)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  such  re- 
placement facilities  and  of  relocation  .from 
the  property  to  be  sold  to  the  replacement  fa- 
cilities; and 
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"tEi  a  net  financial  statement  for  the 
transaction,  including  a  schedule  of  esti- 
mated cspendilures  under  the  transaction 
and  a  schedule  of  the  estimated  proceeds  to 
6e  realized  from  the  sale  of  property  under 
the  transaction. 

"(2)  Before  proposing  a  transaction  to 
Congress  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  writing  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tiOTL  The  transaction  may  not  be  proposed 
to  Congress  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
notifies  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  writing 
not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  the 
notification  that  he  has  determined  that  the 
property  proposed  to  be  sold  under  the 
transaction  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  public 
park  or  recreation  area.  Any  such  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
6e  made  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
standards  used  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 203(k)i2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  484ik)i2i). 

"<c>  A  transaction  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  section— 

"ID  shall  be  accomplished,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  using  competitive  bid  procedures  or 
qualified  contract  realty  brokers; 

"12)  may  not  be  carried  out  unless  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  the  transac- 
tion will  be  sold  for  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
its  fair  market  value; 

"111  may  not  be  carried  out  unless  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  property  under  the  transaction  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  costs  of  such  trans- 
action described  in  subsection  (e);  and 

"i4)  may  not  be  carried  out  unless  the  ac- 
tivities intended  to  be  performed  at  the  re- 
placement facilities  are  substantially  simi- 
lar in  character  or  nature  to  those  per- 
formed at  the  property  to  be  sold. 

"idUli  The  sale  of  any  real  property  pur- 
suant to  a  transaction  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  sell  such  property  upon  such 
credit  terms  and  financial  conditions  as  he 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  agree 
upon.  The  Administrator  shall  execute  such 
documents  for  the  transfer  of  title  and  take 
such  other  actions  as  necessary  to  dispose  of 
such  property  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  6e 
covered  into  the  Treasury. 

(3>  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reim- 
burse the  Administrator  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  making  such  sales  as  authorized 
t>y  subsection  ie>(3>. 

"(e)  To  the  extent  provided  for  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

"(1)  may  carry  out  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  construction  and  acquisition  of  fa- 
cilities included  as  part  of  an  authorized 
transaction  under  this  section: 

"(21  may  pay  the  reasonable  relocation  ex- 
penses made  necessary  t>y  the  transaction; 
and 

"13)  may  pay  all  expenses  incident  to  the 
sale  of  property  under  the  transaction,  in- 
cluding reimbursement  of  expenses  under 
sutisection  (d)(3). 

"(ft  Upon  completion  of  a  transaction 
under  this  section— 

"(11  ninety-five  percent  of  the  proceeds  re- 
maining from  the  sale  of  property  under  the 
transaction  (after  subtracting  the  amount  of 
applicable  costs  described  in  subsection  (e)) 
shall  remain  in  the  Treasury;  and 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of  the 
proceeds  remaining  from  the  sale  of  proper- 
ty under  the  transaction  (after  subtracting 


the  amount  of  applicable  costs  described  in 
subsection  (e>)  shall  be  credited  to  the  ac- 
count established  under  subsection  (g). 

"(g)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  an  account  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Defense  Facili- 
ties Replacement  Management  Account 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'account').  The  account  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall 
be  administered  as  a  single  account. 

"(2)  The  account  may  be  used  for— 

"(A)  advanced  planning,  design,  and  other 
expenses  related  to  potential  future  transac- 
tions; and 

"(B)  advances  where  necessary  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  an  authorized  transaction  before 
appropriations  are  made  available  for  the 
transaction. 

"(3)  An  expenditure  from  the  account  in 
an  amount  greater  than  $300,000  may  not  be 
made  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  no- 
tified the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress in  writing  of  the  proposed  expenditure 
and  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  after  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  that  notification  by 
those  committees. 

"(4)  Any  unobligated  moneys  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000  (or  in  excess  of  any  lesser 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section)  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  ". 

(2>  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  159  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  2667  the  following  new 
itejTL 

'2667a.  Sale  and  replacement  of  nonexcess 
real  property. ". 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Facilities 
Management  Account  established  by  section 
2809  of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)),  for  purposes  of  ini- 
tial capitalization,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000. 
Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(c)  Effective  on  October  1.  1985— 

(1)  Section  2667a  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  is  re- 
pealed; 

(2)  the  table  of  sections  at  the  tteginning  of 
chapter  159  of  such  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  section  2667a: 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense  Facilities 
Replacement  Management  Account  estab- 
lished by  such  section  is  abolished  and  any 
balance  in  such  account  is  transferred  into 
the  Treasury. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
take  any  action  to  initiate  the  sale,  lease, 
rental,  excessing,  or  disposal  of  any  portion 
of  the  land  identified  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  as  a  part  of  Fort  DeR- 
ussy,  Hawaii. 

THRESHOLD  FOR  COMMVNtTV  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  808.  Effective  on  October  1.  1983,  sec- 
tion 2391  (b)  (2)  of  title  10,   United  States 
Code,   is  amended  by  striking  out   "2,500" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2.000". 
federal  contribution  for  moving  landfill 
near  langley  air  force  base. 

Sec.  809.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  contribute,  as  the  share  of  the  United 
States  for  the  moiling  of  the  existing  landfill 
adjacent  to  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virgin- 
ia, a  sum  equal  to  not  more  than  SO  percent 
of  the  cost  of  moving  such  landfill  to  a  new 
location,  but  not  more  than  $3,750,000.  The 


Secretary  may  not  make  any  contribution 
under  this  section  unless  the  new  location  of 
the  landfill  meets  the  minimum  standards 
for  the  location  of  landfills  on  or  near  air- 
port facilities  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
in  Order  Number  5200.5  (Guidance  Con- 
cerning Sanitary  Landsfills  on  or  near  air- 
ports). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  such  assur- 
ances as  he  determines  necessary  (including 
the  execution  of  covenants  and  easements/ 
to  ensure  that  the  present  landfill  location 
adjacent  to  Langley  Air  Force  Base  will  be 
used  in  the  future  only  in  a  manner  compat- 
ible with  the  Air  Installation  Compatible 
Use  Zone  (AICUZi  for  Langley  Air  Force 
Base. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  FOR  FUTURE  FAMILY  HOUSING 
REQUIREMENTS,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

Sec.  810.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
acquire  up  to  125  acres  of  real  properly  in 
San  Diego.  California  (or  the  surrounding 
area),  that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
suitable  as  a  site  or  sites  for  future  construc- 
tion of  military  family  housing  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  Such  property  may  be 
acquired  by  exchange  or  by  purchase  using 
funds  derived  from  savings  in  carrying  out 
previously  authorized  projects.  The  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  options  on  such  property 
as  provided  in  section  2677  (al  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  (notwithstanding 
section  2677  (b)  of  such  title)  may  pay.  from 
funds  available  for  projects  under  section 
2805  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  such  options. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  TO 
ACQUIRE  LAND  FROM  THE  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGE- 
LES. CALIFORNIA 

Sec  811.  The  Secretary  of  the  Nai^y  may 
acquire  approximately  55  acres  of  land  from 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $750,000. 

LAND  CONVEYANCE.  VENTURA  COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 

Sec.  812.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b>,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
convey  to  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District,  a  spe- 
cial district  of  the  State  of  California,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  a  tract  of  land,  together  with  the 
improvements  on  such  land,  located  in  the 
City  of  Port  Hueneme  in  the  County  of  Ven- 
tura. California,  consisting  of  the  United 
States  Nai^y  Wharf  Number  2  and  approxi- 
mately 18.546  acres  and  more  particularly 
described  in  the  official  records  on  file  in 
the  Office  of  the  County  Recorder  of  the 
County  of  Ventura.  California,  in  booAc  665, 
page  349. 

(bi  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Oxnard  Harbor 
District  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  to  t>e  conveyed  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary). 

(c)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  description 
of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  any 
such  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  Oxnard 
Harbor  District. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  conveyance  under  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

le)  In  the  event  of  a  war  or  a  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  a  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President 


after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  the  property  conveyed  under 
subsection  (a)  is  necessary  or  would  be 
useful  for  military  or  other  national  defense 
purposes,  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right,  upon  payment  to  the  Oxnard  Harbor 
District  of  just  compensation,  to  reenter 
upon  the  property  and  use  the  property  or 
any  part  of  it.  including  any  and  all  im- 
provements made  thereon,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  or  emergency  plus  six  months. 

LAND  CONVEYANCE.  ALABAMA  SPACE  SCIENCE 
EXHIBIT  COMMISSION 

Sec.  813.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  convey,  without  consideration, 
to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Exhibit  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"),  an  agency  of  the 
Stale  of  Alabama,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  and  to  two  tracts 
of  land,  consisting  of  61  acres  (more  or  less), 
located  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama. 

(b)(1)  The  conveyance  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  real  property  conveyed  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commission  (A)  to  display  suita- 
ble public  exhibits  of  United  States  weapon- 
ry and  allied  subjects,  public  exhibits  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  space-oriented 
public  exhibits  of  other  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  Government.  (B)  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional and  recreational  activities  related  to 
the  purposes  described  in  clause  (A),  or  (C) 
for  purposes  described  in  both  clauses  (A) 
and  (B).  The  use  of  a  portion  of  such  real 
property  for  construction  of  a  proposed 
interstate  highway,  and  such  access  roads  as 
necessary,  and  any  use  of  such  real  property 
in  accordance  with  existing  easements  and 
rights-of-way  shall  not  be  considered  a  use 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  or  (BI. 

(2)  If  the  properly  conveyed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  is  not  used  for  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  described  in  paragraph  (1),  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  such  prop- 
erty shall  revert  to  the  United  States  which 
shall  have  the  right  of  immediate  entry 
thereon. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  to  the 
United  States  a  drainage  and  utility  ease- 
ment for  use  in  connection  with  Redstone 
Arsenal. 

(cl  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  description 
of  the  property  to  be  conrej/ed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  of  the  easement  to  be  reserved 
under  subsection  (b)(3)  shall  be  determined 
by  surveys  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  cost  of  any  such  survey  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  conveyance  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

LAND  EXCHANGE.  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA 

Sec.  814.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  Broward  County,  Flor- 
ida (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "County"),  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  approximately 
6.3  acres  of  unimproved  land  comprising 
portions  of  the  Nai'al  Surface  Weapons 
Center  Detachment,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Flori- 
da. 


(b)(1)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  County 
shall  convey  to  the  United  States  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  approximately 
4.805  acres  of  unimproved  land  adjacent  to 
the  Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center  Detach- 
ment. 

(2)  The  County  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount,  if 
any,  by  which  the  fair  market  value  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  of  the  lands  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  the  County 
under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  fair  market 
value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  the 
lands  to  be  conveyed  by  the  County  under 
subsection  (b). 

(c)(li  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  de- 
scriptions of  all  lands  to  be  acquired  or  con- 
veyed under  this  section  shall  be  determined 
by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  cost  of  any  such  survey  shall  be 
borne  by  the  County. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  and  conveyance  au- 
thorized by  this  section  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

LAND  EXCHANGE,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Sec.  815.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  ""Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  Orange  County,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State  of  California, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  a  parcel  of  land  consisting 
of  approximately  137  acres  located  in  the 
center  of  Mile  Square  Regional  Park.  Orange 
County.  California,  together  with  the  im- 
provements on  such  land. 

(bl  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a).  Orange 
County  shall  convey  to  the  United  States  a 
parcel  of  land  consisting  of  approximately 
57  acres  located  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Mile  Square  Regional  Park,  Orange  County. 
California.  Such  parcel  shall  not  be  accepta- 
ble unless  zoned  for  commercial  use  and  oth- 
erwise acceptable  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  and  improvements 
conveyed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
conveyed  by  Orange  County  under  this  sub- 
section, the  County  shall  pay  the  difference 
to  the  United  States.  Any  such  payment 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(c)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  which 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
any  such  survey  shall  be  borne  by  Orange 
County. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
and  land  conveyed  under  subsection  (b)  and 
to  use  such  land  to  exchange  for  other  lands 
as  authorized  to  be  acquired  for  military 
purposes. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  transaction  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

LAND  EXCHANGE.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Sec.  816.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  exchange  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  city  of  Columbus, 
Ohio  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "City"),  in  all  or  in  part  of  certain 
parcels  of  land  in  the  county  of  Franklin, 
Ohio,     comprising     approximately     122.84 


acres  and  now  leased  from  the  City  for  the 
use  of  Air  Force  Plant  Numbered  85. 

(b)(1)  In  consideration  for  the  acquisition 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
convey  to  the  City  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  all  or  any  part  of 
certain  parcels  of  land  (and  any  improve- 
ments thereon)  in  the  county  of  Franklin. 
Ohio,  comprising  approximately  231.96 
acres.  The  Secretary  may  adjust  the  size  of 
the  parcels  to  be  conveyed  and  acquired. 

(2)  If  the  fair  market  value  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments conveyed  by  the  Secretary  exceeds  the 
fair  market  value  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) of  the  land  conveyed  by  the  City,  the 
City  shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  United 
States.  Any  such  payment  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  properties  to  be  acquired  or  con- 
veyed under  this  section  shall  be  determined 
by  surveys  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Tiie  cost  of  any  such  survey  shall  be 
borne  by  the  city. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  transaction  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

LAND  EXCHANGE.  ORLANDO.  FLORIDA 

Sec.  817.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Greater  Orlando 
Aviation  Authority  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Authority")  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  approximately  37  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando.  Florida. 
Such  conveyance  may  be  subject  to  a  reser- 
vation restricting  development  of  the  land 
conveyed  to  commercial  and  light  industrial 
uses. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Authority— 

(1/  shall  convey  to  the  United  States  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Authority  in 
and  to  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 12  acres  of  land,  together  with  i"m.- 
provements  thereon;  and 

(2)  shall  convey  or  make  available  to  the 
United  States  such  additional  interests  in 
lands  and  improvements,  pay  such  capital 
costs,  perform  such  road  construction,  and 
make  such  additional  monetary  payment  to 
the  United  States  as  specified  in  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Authority. 

Any  monetary  payment  to  the  United  Stales 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

(c)  The  total  value  of  the  consideration  to 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  land  conveyed  to  the  Authority  under 
subsection  (a)  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). 

(d)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  property  to  be  conveyed  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  sunwys 
that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The 
cost  of  such  surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  Au- 
thority. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  transaction  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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LAND  EXCHANGE.  SANTA  CLARA  COVNTY  TRANSIT 
DISTRICT.  CAUFORNIA 

Sec  818.  la)  Subject  to  subsection  ibi.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereinajter  in  this 
section  re/erred  to  as  the  'Secretary'!  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Transit  District  of  Santa  Clara 
County.  California  'hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "District"/,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  a  parcel  of  land  of  Santa  Clara 
County.  California,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 2.5  acres,  together  with  improve- 
ments thereon,  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
United  Slates  Army  Reserve  Center.  San 
Jose.  California. 

'bJ(l)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
authorised  by  subsection  (a),  the  District 
shall  convey  to  the  United  States  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  a  parcel  of  land 
consisting  of  approximately  2.5  acres,  to- 
gether with  improvements  thereon,  located 
adjacent  to  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Center.  San  Jose. 

(2)  If  the  fair  market  value  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary/  of  the  property  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  to  the  District 
under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  fair  market 
value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  by  the  District  to 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (bi.  the 
District  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
amount  of  the  difference. 

(c/  The  e^act  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  parcels  to  be  conveyed  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  surveys 
which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The 
cost  of  any  such  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the 
District 

(d/  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  transaction  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Melvin  Price. 

G.  V.  Montgomery. 

Abraham  Kazen.  Jr.. 

A.  B.  Won  Pat. 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 

Ken  Kramer. 

G.  William  Whitehurst. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

John  W.  Warner. 

Gordon  J.  Humphrey, 

Dan  Quayle, 

John  P.  East, 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

John  C.  Stennis, 

J.  J.  EXON, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
aigreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2972)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 


differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  arc  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing clarifying  changes. 
Comparison  of  House  and  Senate  Bills 
As  passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  2972  provid- 
ed $7,970,085,000  in  new  authorization. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  provid- 
ed $7,349,310,000  in  new  authorization. 
Summary  of  Resolution  of  Differences 
As  a  result  of  the  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in  H.R. 
2972,  the  conferees  agree  to  a  new  adjusted 
authorization   for   appropriations   for   mili- 
tary construction   and   family   housing   for 
fiscal     year     1984     in     the     amount     of 
$7,345,527,000.  The  Department  of  Defense 
and    the    respective    military    departments 
submitted    a    request    in    the    amount    of 
$8,547,586,000. 
Authorization  for  appropriations  granted, 
fiscal  year  1984 

Section  601  (Army): 

Inside  the  United  States.  $575,180,000 

Outside  the  United 
States 366,920.000 

Unspecified  minor  con- 
struction    27,400,000 

Planning  and  design 188,000,000 

Defense  access  roads 0 

Family  housing  con- 
struction    173,131,000 

Family  housing  support..         1.120,328,000 


Subtotal . 


Subtotal . 


Section  603  (Air  Force): 


2,450.959,000 


Section  602  (Navy): 

Inside  the  United  States.  875,811,000 

Outside       the       United 

States 94,285,000 

Unspecified  minor  con- 
struction    22,000.000 

Planning  and  design 115.600.000 

Defense  access  roads 1.387,000 

Family  housing  con- 
struction    74,961,000 

Family  housing  support..  579,476,000 

1,763,520,000 


Inside  the  United  States. 

857,984.000 

Outside       the       United 

States 

464.944,000 

Unspecified    minor    con- 

struction        

19.000.000 

Planning  and  design 

147.000.000 

Defense  access  roads 

3,250.000 

Family      housing      con- 

struction          

112.649,000 

Family  housing  support.. 

770.244.000 

Subtotal 

2,375,071,000 

Section       604       (Defense 

Agencies): 

Inside  the  United  States. 

143,070.000 

Outside       the       United 

States 

90.572.000 

Unspecified    minor   con- 

struction   

4.000.000 

Contingency       construc- 

16.000.000 

Planning  and  design 

33,000.000 

Defense  access  roads 

0 

Family      housing      con- 

struction  

1.245.000 

Family  housing  support . 
Subtotal 


18.499.000 
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306.386.000 


Section  605  (NATO  Infra- 
structure)  


150.000.000 


Section    701    (Guard    and 
Reserve  Force): 

Army  National  Guard 66.826.000 

Army  Reserve 54.700.000 

Naval  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve    28.245.000 

Air  National  Guard 108.620.000 

Air  Force  Reserve 41.200.000 


Subtotal . 


299.591.000 


Total  authorization  of 

appropriations $7,345,527,000 

GENERAL  TOPICS 

Budget  Considerations 

setting  conference  guidelines 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  with  re- 
spect to  defense  spending  complicated  the 
task  of  the  conferees  in  resolving  the  sub- 
stantial differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  military  construction  authorization 
bills. 

There  were  several  hundred  projects  or 
language  items  in  dispute  between  the  two 
bills  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  resolution 
of  these  differences  the  conferees  estab- 
lished several  "ground  rules": 

1.  A  spending  target  of  $7.3  billion  in 
budget  authority  was  determined  to  repre- 
sent the  amount  that  the  conferees  could 
authorize  for  appropriations  with  reasona- 
ble confidence  that  the  ceiling  for  the  de- 
fense function,  established  by  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget,  would 
not  be  breached. 

2.  Within  this  target,  first  priority  was 
given  to  the  restoration  of  adequately  justi- 
fied projects  that  had  been  included  in  the 
budget  request  but  were  cut  by  either  the 
House  or  by  the  Senate  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons. 

3.  Prior  year  savings  were  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  In  general,  un- 
budgeted  projects  added  to  the  bill  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  if  justified,  were 
included  in  the  conference  bill,  but  author- 
ized for  construction  only  with  savings  that 
are  expected  to  be  generated  as  budgeted 
and  authorized  projects  are  put  under  con- 
tract. 

Projects  Constructed  With  Savings 
Based  upon  the  information  provided  by 
the  military  departments,  the  conferees 
expect  about  $600  million  in  prior  year  ap- 
propriations, referred  to  throughout  this 
report  as  savings,  to  become  available  as 
fiscal  year  1984  and  prior  year  programs  are 
executed.  Experience  to  date  in  fiscal  year 
1983  has  shown  that  savings  from  the 
amounts  authorized  for  projects,  based 
upon  bids  received  from  the  construction  in- 
dustry, have  ranged  from  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  have  elected  to 
authorize  certain  projects  to  be  accom- 
plished with  savings  that  the  services  are 
forecasting  will  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
tremely competitive  bidding  climate  in  the 
construction  industry.  The  conferees  believe 
this  approach  is  sound  because  it  provides 
an  incentive  for  the  services  to  seek  savings, 
since  additional  projects  can  be  built  only  if 
these  savings  can  be  realized. 


IMI 


In  applying  these  savings  the  conferees 
direct  that  priority  should  be  assigned  to 
savings  projects  as  follows: 

Priority  i— Projects  originally  in  the 
budget  request; 

Priority  2— Projects  of  an  operational 
nature  (fuel  facilities,  hangers,  ranges,  etc.); 

Priority  3— Projects  for  housing  medical 
and  administrative  facilities;  and 

Priority  4— Projects  for  morale  and  wel- 
fare facilities. 

Military  Family  Housing 

The   conferees   approved   several   actions 
that  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  military 
family  housing  program. 
Overseas  military  family  housing 

The  conferees  approved  the  requested 
construction  of  more  than  1.100  units  of 
family  housing  at  various  overseas  locations. 
In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  with  the 
Senate  initiative  to  authorize  an  additional 
500  units  to  be  built  with  savings  at  overseas 
locations  in  support  of  the  Army. 

In  authorizing  the  additional  housing,  the 
conferees  have  approved  a  Senate  provision 
(Section  803)  that  requires  the  use  of  manu- 
factured or  factory-built  housing  for  all 
overseas  military  family  housing.  Under  this 
provision  the  services  have  options,  ranging 
from  the  shipment  of  completed  housing 
modules,  to  the  erection  of  an  on-site  assem- 
bly plant  that  would  be  used  to  produce 
housing  components  made  from  U.S.  mate- 
rials; in  any  event.  U.S.  contractors  will  be 
directly  involved.  U.S.  materials  will  be 
used,  and  more  U.S.  dollars  will  remain  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  Recognizing  that  certain 
construction  requirements,  existing  treaty 
obligations  or  environmental  constraints 
may  dictate  the  use  of  other  types  of  hous- 
ing, the  conferees  agreed  to  a  House  amend- 
ment that  would  permit  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirement for  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  overseas  family  housing  units  au- 
thorized for  construction.  For  fiscal  year 
1984.  some  1.600  units  of  housing  are  au- 
thorized to  be  built  overseas;  therefore,  160 
units,  if  necessary,  could  be  built  by  conven- 
tional means. 

This  waiver  should  be  used  only  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Given 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  spending 
well  over  $1  billion  annually  in  construction 
funds  in  the  NATO  countries  alone  and 
American  construction  firms  have  little  op- 
portunity to  compete  there  because  of  con- 
straints included  in  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ments, the  conferees  believe  that  U.S.  busi- 
ness should  be  afforded  more  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  overseas  military 
family  housing  program.  Section  803  should 
provide  this  opportunity. 
Domestic  military  family  housing 

To  further  encourage  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  meeting  the  family 
housing  needs  of  the  military  services,  two 
provisions  have  been  approved  that  estab- 
lish, on  a  two  year  test  basis,  a  leased  hous- 
ing program  and  a  guaranteed  rental  hous- 
ing program. 
Section  801— Military  Family  Housing 

Leasing  Program 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (Sec- 
tion 801)  which  authorized  the  military  de- 
partments to  enter  into  long  term  leasing 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  military 
family  housing  at  U.S.  intallations.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  similar 
provision. 
After   some   deliberations,    the   conferees 

agreed   to  a  carefully  crafted   compromise 

provision  (Section  801 )  that  would  authorize 


a  pilot  program  to  determine  if  the  domestic 
leasing  option  is  a  cost  effective  option 
when  compared  to  the  traditional  method 
of  building  military  family  housing  with  ap- 
propriated funds.  The  conferees  have  in- 
cluded the  following,  somewhat  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  provision  so  that  the  legisla- 
tive intent  is  clear. 

The  provision  is  written  as  an  amendment 
to  10  use  2828  with  the  conferees'  expecta- 
tion that,  if  the  proposal  proves  to  be  cost 
effective,  the  pilot  program  paragraph  and 
the  "sunset"  paragraph  (paragraphs  (g).  (8) 
and  (9)  respectively)  can  simply  be  repealed. 
However,  if  the  military  departments  fail  to 
execute  any  contracts  or  if  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  the  contracts  proposed 
by  the  military  departments,  then  ihe  sub- 
section simply  expires  in  two  years. 

The  conferees  intend  that  this  provision 
be  for  new  family  housing  built  on  or  near  a 
domestic  military  installation.  Leasing  of 
existing  housing  is  not  envisioned  and  is 
provided  for  elsewhere  in  10  USC  2828. 

Housing  units  made  available  through 
contracts  executed  under  this  provision 
would  be  made  available  to  eligible  military 
families.  These  families  would  forfeit  their 
entire  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ) 
and  Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA). 
The  military  housing  authority  could  make 
assignment  of  this  housing  mandatory;  i.e., 
the  service  member  must  accept  the  housing 
and  forfeit  his  BAQ  and  VHA  just  as  is  now 
the  case  with  respect  to  on-base  military- 
owned  housing.  The  conferees  emphasize 
that  housing  is  provided  only  for  eligible 
military  (E-4  over  two  years  service)  except 
when  all  eligible  personnel  are  otherwise 
adequately  housed.  The  conferees  do  not 
intend  for  this  program  to  be  applied 
against  requirements  for  ineligible  military 
families;  the  issue  of  eligibility  is  a  separate 
issue.  The  conferees  continue  to  believe  that 
priority  for  military  family  housing  must  be 
given  to  eligible  military,  who  in  all  likeli- 
hood are  committed  to  a  career  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  conferees  intend  that  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  provision  shall  be  en- 
tered into  competitively  bringing  to  play  the 
full  force  of  the  open  marketplace.  The 
military  departments  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce publicly,  through  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  and  through  other  estab- 
lished forums,  their  intention  to  enter  into 
such  a  contract  and  what  the  ciiteria  will  be 
for  selecting  a  contractor.  Bids  or  proposals 
will  be  received  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished practice  and  Defense  Department 
procurement  regulations. 

The  conferees  would  hope  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  would  opt  for  having  the 
contractor  provide  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  housing  units;  however, 
flexibility  has  been  retained  to  permit  the 
government  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
units  if  that  option  is  more  cost  effective. 

The  units  may  be  built  either  on  military- 
owned  land  or  near  a  military  installation  or 
on  privately-owned  land  near  a  military  in- 
stallation. 

Since  these  will  all  be  new  units,  the  con- 
ferees have  specified  that  they  must  be 
built  to  Defense  Department  specifications. 
The  conferees  do  not  intend  that  this  re- 
quirement needlessly  restrict  the  options  of 
the  contractor.  The  conferees  intend  for  the 
military  departments  to  specify  general  per- 
formance standards  (building  size,  number 
of  bedrooms,  fire  rating,  w'ind  loading,  etc.) 
and  that  the  selection  of  design,  materials, 
and  equipment  be  left  to  the  contractor. 


A  period  of  20  years  has  been  specified  as 
the  maximum  period  for  any  contract  en- 
tered into  under  this  provision.  It  may  be 
possible  to  execute  a  contract  of  shorter  du- 
ration that  is  cost  effective.  The  conferees 
have  not  placed  a  ceiling  on  the  maximum 
annual  lease  cost,  but  the  conferees  do  not 
expect  any  short  term,  high  annual  lease 
cost  contracts  to  be  executed. 

The  conferees  have  included  a  require- 
ment that  the  government  should  have  first 
option  (or  right  of  first  refusal)  to  acquire 
the  units  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
term.  The  terms  and  conditions  that  a  con- 
tractor is  willing  to  enter  into  pursuant  to 
this  requirement  are  expected  to  be  impor- 
tant factors  in  evaluating  the  bids  or  pro- 
posals prior  to  contract  award.  In  doing  the 
life  cycle  cost  analyses  required  to  justify 
these  contracts,  the  residual  unit  value  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  term  will  be  a 
significant  factor. 

Any  contract  entered  into  under  this  pro- 
vision will  represent  a  significant  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  For  that 
reason  the  conferees  have  included  a  re- 
quirement for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
submit  any  such  proposed  contract  to  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committees 
before  any  such  contract  is  entered  into. 
The  intent  is  to  have  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  review  each  of  these  con- 
tracts proposed  to  be  executed  by  the  mili- 
tary departments  before  they  are  executed. 
The  conferees  will  expect  that  any  notifica- 
tion to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  reflect  that  the  proposed  contract 
has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  OMB. 
The  21-day  waiting  period  w-ill  prbvide  the 
Congress  sufficient  time  to  review  the  pro- 
posed contract  and  to  object  if  the  contract 
does  not  appear  to  be  justified. 

There  are  many  unanswered  questions 
with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  this 
provision.  The  conferees  have  for  that 
reason  elected  to  authorize  each  service  to 
enter  into  just  two  contracts  pursuant  to 
the  provision.  This  pilot  program  should 
enable  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of 
this  approach  and  to  decide  if  changes  are 
appropriate  or  if  the  concept  should  be  re- 
pealed altogether. 

Section  802— Military  Housing  Rental 
Guarantee  Program 

In  an  effort  that  somewhat  parallels  the 
previous  discussion  of  Section  801.  the  Mili- 
tary Family  Housing  Leasing  Program,  the 
conferees  have  included  Section  802  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  rental  units  where  such 
options  might  prove  to  be  cost  effective. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  the 
two  provisions,  and  where  the  provisions  are 
similar,  the  discussion  of  Section  801  per- 
tains also  to  Section  802: 

Both  are  pilot  programs,  both  have  two 
year  "sunset"  provisions; 

Both  are  for  new  housing,  built  specifical- 
ly to  implement  the  concept; 

Both  are  on  or  near  a  domestic  military 
installation; 

Both  are  to  be  implemented  through  pub- 
licly-advertised, competitively-bid  or  com- 
petitively negotiated  procedures: 

Both  require  that  housing  be  built  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  specifications;  and 

Both  have  similar  Congressional  oversight 
requirements. 

There  are,  however,  important  differences 
between  Sections  801  and  802: 
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Section  801  is  only  for  eligible  military 
families;  Section  802  is  for  eligible  military 
families  and  bachelor  military  personnel; 

Section  801  envisions  occupants  forfeiting 
their  BAQ  and  VHA:  under  Section  802.  oc- 
cupants would  receive  their  BAQ  and  VHA 
and  would  pay  their  own  rent  to  include 
utilities. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  military  de- 
partments may  enter  into  rental  agreements 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  validated 
shortfall  of  housing  for  eligible  military  per 
sonnel.  During  the  life  of  the  agreement, 
housing  of  ineligibles  is  not  precluded  (and 
would  be  only  prudent  to  keep  the  units  oc- 
cupied); however,  the  housing  of  eligibles 
should  have  priority.  Just  as  the  case  with 
Section  801.  assignment  of  rental  guarantee 
quarters  must  be  accepted  by  military  per- 
sonnel, if  offered,  or  forfeiture  of  BAQ  and 
VHA  would  result. 

Burden  Sharing:  U.S.  Prefinancing  of 
NATO  Eligible  Military  Construction 
Closely  related  to  the  concerns  expressed 
in  the  discussion  on  the  overseas  military 
family  housing  program  is  the  issue  of 
United  States  prefinancing  of  NATO  eligi- 
ble military  construction  projects.  For  fiscal 
year  1984.  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested nearly  $130  million  in  authorization 
for  military  construction  projects  that  are 
eligible  for  NATO  funding. 

Prefinancing  results  in  essentially  an  in- 
terest free  loan  to  NATO  and  al.so  reflects 
the  establishment  of  different  construction 
priorities  from  those  requirements  agreed  to 
by  NATO.  This  approach  serves  to  under- 
mine the  collective  decision  making  ap- 
proach of  the  alliance. 

Because  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
inability  to  recoup  funds  from  NATO  for 
prefinanced  projects,  the  House  bill  includ- 
ed a  provision  that  prohibited  the  obligation 
of  any  funds  for  a  project  to  be  prefinanced 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provided  the 
appropriate  committees  with  a  schedule  as 
to  when  recoupment  would  be  accom- 
plished. At  present,  according  to  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  only  about  38  percent 
($270  million)  of  the  $832.6  million  that  has 
been  prefinanced  since  1959  has  been  re- 
couped. Another  30  percent  of  the  prefi- 
nanced work  totaling  some  $250  million  is 
considered  unlikely  to  be  recouped. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  conferees 
have  included  Section  502  in  the  conference 
agreement.  The  provision  prohibits  the  obli- 
gation of  any  funds  for  prefinancing  of  any 
NATO  eligible  project  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  submits  a  detailed  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  explaining  how  re- 
coupment is  to  \x  accomplished. 

The  conferees  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  their  frustration  and  concern  with 
the  department's  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  issue  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateral prefinancing  of  NATO  eligible 
projects.  The  department  should  be  advised 
that  unless  there  is  some  resolution  of  this 
issue,  the  Armed  Services  Committees  may 
seek  to  mandate  in  law  that  some  fixed 
amount  of  the  prefinanced  backlog  shall  be 
recouped  each  year  and  that  interest  shall 
t)e  charged  on  the  outstanding  balance. 
Miscellaneous  Report  Requirements 
In  the  respective  reports  on  the  bill,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committees  included  items  of  "Special  Elm- 
phasis".  The  conferees  hereby  endorse  the 
language  on  items  of  "Special  Emphasis" 
found  in  both  reports  and.  unless  some 
modification  to  that  language  is  contained 
in  this  joint  statement  of  the  committee  of 


conference,  the  positions  and  requirements 
contained  under  items  of  "Special  Empha- 
sis "  in  both  Senate  and  House  reports  on 
the  fiscal  year  1984  military  construction 
authorization  bills  are  concurred  in  by  the 
conferees. 

TITLE  I-ARMY 
The  House  bill  approved  $2,645,029,000  in 
authorization  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  military  construction  and  family 
housing  programs.  The  Senate  amendment 
approved  authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$2,426,173,000  for  such  purposes.  The  con 
ferees  agree  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
projects  in  Title  I  in  the  amount  of 
$2,450,959,000  which  is  $194,070,000  below 
the  House  figure  and  $24,786,000  above  the 
Senate  figure.  Among  the  items  considered 
in  conference  and  acted  upon  by  the  confer- 
ees were  the  following: 

Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds 
The  conferees  consider  the  need  for  ade- 
quate family  housing  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  an  urgent  concern  and  expect  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  act  on  the  hous- 
ing authorized  in  this  bill  for  that  base  in  a 
timely  manner. 

The  House  bill  approved  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $6.8  million  to  continue  the  up- 
grade of  a  housing  complex  known  as 
Chesapeake  Gardens.  The  Senate  amend 
ment  disapproved  of  this  project  because 
the  cost  per  family  unit  exceeded  $40,000. 

Because  of  the  deteriorated  condition  of 
the  Chesapeake  Gardens  family  housing 
complex  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  the 
conferees  believe  that  it  might  be  more  pru- 
dent to  replace  the  647-unit  complex  than 
to  rehabilitate  the  existing  housing.  There- 
fore, the  Army  may  use  the  $6.1  million  au- 
thorized last  year  for  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing housing  for  the  construction  of  new 
housing.  These  fiscal  year  1983  funds,  which 
are  still  unobligated,  may  be  combined  with 
the  $6.8  million  authorized  in  this  bill  to 
produce  a  $12.9  million  project  to  provide 
about  200  new  units  of  housing. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Army  to  report 
back  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  within  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  and  before  any  funds  are 
obligated  on  their  comprehensive  plans  for 
satisfying  the  entire  housing  requirements 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  and  their  spe- 
cific proposal  for  spending  fiscal  year  1983 
and  1984  funds. 

Fort  Hamilton.  New  York 
The  Army  requested  $5,280,000  for  the 
second  phase  of  a  three-phase  program  to 
upgrade  and  modernize  a  family  housing 
complex  at  Fort  Hamilton.  New  York.  The 
House  bill  approved  the  request.  The  Senate 
amendment  denied  the  funds  because  it  con- 
sidered the  projected  cost  per  unit  to  be  ex- 
cessive. In  conference,  it  was  learned  that 
the  Army  recently  awarded  the  initial  phase 
of  the  project  for  $32,519  per  unit,  well 
below  the  $35,000  per  unit  threshold  pre- 
ferred by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  confer 
ees  agree  to  authorize  $3,800,000  of  the  re- 
quest and  direct  the  Army  to  advertise  the 
project  at  full  scope. 

Ammunition  Storage  in  Germany 
The  Army  requested  $7,860,000  for 
projects  to  store  ammunition  for  newly  de- 
ployed weapons  systems  assigned  to  Army 
units  in  Germany.  The  House  bill  approved 
the  request  but  the  Senate  amendments 
denied  the  funds  stating  that  the  cost 
should  be  borne  by  NATO. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  had  de- 
veloped a  cost  sharing  arrangement   with 


NATO  for  ammunition  storage  facilities. 
The  result  of  this  agreement  is  that  only 
about  half  of  the  ammunition  storage  facili- 
ties are  eligible  for  NATO  funding.  Under 
current  arrangements,  the  United  States  is 
responsible,  as  are  the  other  NATO  nations, 
for  building  their  own  basic  load  ammuni- 
tion storage  facilities  and  those  ammunition 
facilities  for  an  increment  of  war  reserve 
stocks  agreed  to  by  all  the  allies  under  the 
long  term  defense  plan.  NATO  is  responsi- 
ble for  construction  funding  of  the  forward 
storage  sites  and  the  storage  required  for  re- 
inforcements, primarily  from  the  United 
States,  until  wartime  resupply  is  estab- 
lished. 

Recognizing  that  adequate  basic  load  stor- 
age for  newly  fielded  weapons  is  important 
to  maintaining  U.S.  Army  readiness  in  Ger- 
many, the  conferees  believe,  however,  that 
the  present  cost-sharing  arrangement 
should  be  rcsissessed  within  NATO  and 
amended  so  that  more  ammunition  storage 
facilities  are  eligible  for  NATO  funding. 

TITLE  II-NAVY 
The  House  bill  approved  $1,930,060,000  In 
authorization  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing programs.  The  Senate  amendment  ap- 
proved authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$1,741,483,000  for  such  purposes.  The  con- 
ferees agree  to  a  new  total  in  Title  II  of 
$1,763,520,000  which  is  $166,540,000  below 
the  House  figure  and  $22,037,000  above  the 
Senate  figure. 

Among  the  items  considered  in  conference 
and  acted  upon  by  the  conferees  were  two 
projects  that  were  authorized  in  full  with 
funding  phased  over  more  than  one  year.  In 
taking  this  action,  the  conferees  are  follow- 
ing a  practice  that  has  been  used  in  recent 
years  on  other  large  projects  that  are  con- 
structed over  a  period  of  more  than  one 
year. 
Trident  Training  Facility.  Kings  Bay. 

Georgia 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $81.7 
million  for  a  Trident  Training  Facility  to  be 
constructed  at  Kings  Bay.  Georgia  from 
available  savings.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  authorization  for  this  purpose. 

The  conferees  are  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  requirement  for  the  Trident 
Training  Facility  to  provide  essential  train- 
ing in  support  of  the  strategic  Trident 
weapon  system.  Accordingly,  full  authoriza- 
tion of  $81.7  million  for  the  facility  is  pro- 
vided. 

However,  because  of  budget  constraints, 
the  conferees  agree  to  limit  the  obligation 
of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  $17  million 
from  available  savings.  This  amount  ap- 
proximates the  expected  outlay  rate  for  the 
project.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  ex- 
pected to  fund  the  balance  of  the  project, 
$64.7  million,  after  fiscal  year  1984  either 
from  savings,  if  available,  or  from  future  ap- 
propriations. 

Service  Shops.  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Shipyard 

The  House  bill  authorized  $20  million  for 
construction  of  service  shops  at  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  No  authorization 
was  provided  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  the  total 
project  authorization  of  $20  million  but 
limit  the  obligation  of  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1984  to  $4  million  from  available  savings 
which  is  the  expected  outlay  rate  for  this 
project. 

The  conferees  expect  the  balance  of  $16 
million  to  be  funded  after  fiscal  year  1984 


either   from   savings   or   future   appropria- 
tions. 

TITLE  III-AIR  FORCE 
The  House  bill  approved  $2,594,269,000  for 
military  construction  and  military  family 
housing  for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  Senate  amendment  approved 
$2,428,908,000.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a 
new  total  in  the  amount  of  $2,375,071,000, 
which  is  $219,198,000  below  the  House 
figure  and  $53,837,000  below  the  Senate 
figure. 

Major  Issues  resolved  in  the  conference  in- 
clude: 
Ground  launched  cruise  missile  basing 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$207.6  million  for  the  ground  launched 
cruise  missile  (GLCM)  construction  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1984.  These  funds  were 
requested  to  build  supporting  facilities  for 
U.S.  military  personnel  who  would  be  sta- 
tioned at  five  locations,  including  Green- 
ham  Common  Air  Base.  United  Kingdom, 
Comiso,  Italy  and  three  classified  sites.  The 
NATO  Infrastructure  program  is  being  used 
to  finance  the  operational  facilities  for 
GLCM. 

The  House  bill  provided  some  $106  million 
in  authorization  for  the  GLCM  system.  The 
reduction  in  the  Administration's  request 
reflected  the  decision  to  defer  for  one  year 
approximately  $67.2  million  in  authoriza- 
tion for  accompanied  tour  facilities,  such  as 
family  housing,  schools  and  other  family- 
oriented  facilities.  Also.  $34  million  was  not 
authorized  for  facilities  for  the  5th  country 
location  for  which  final  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  host  nation 
have  not  been  concluded. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $145.9 
million  for  GLCM  facilities.  Funds  were  not 
authorized  for  facilities  supported  by  non- 
appropriated fund  activities,  NATO  con- 
junctively funded  facilities  and  5th  country 
facilities. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $79.2 
million  for  the  GLCM  program  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  This  authorization  level  elimi- 
nates funding  for  the  accompanied  tour  fa- 
cilities, including  $35.5  million  for  three 
overseas  dependents  schools  that  would 
have  been  included  in  Title  IV,  Defense 
Agencies,  if  authorized.  Also,  the  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  reduction  for  facilities 
supported  by  non-appropriated  fund  activi- 
ties and  NATO  conjunctively  funded  facili- 
ties. The  committees  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  "conjunctive 
funding"  wherein  the  services  seek  U.S. 
funding  for  certain  amenities  that  exceed 
the  criteria  established  for  facilities  being 
built  by  NATO  with  NATO  funding.  As  a 
member  of  the  alliance,  the  U.S.  should 
make  do  with  facilities  built  to  the  stand- 
ards agreed  to  by  the  alliance.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  U.S.  peculiar  requirements 
(e.g..  space  required  for  the  handling  and  re- 
lease of  nuclear  weapons)  that  are  a  unilat- 
eral U.S.  responsibility;  such  requirements 
are  not  considered  "conjunctive  funding"  re- 
quirements in.  the  traditional  definition  of 
the  term. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  conferees  wish 
to  emphasize  that  they  are  not  opposed  to 
accompanied  tours  for  the  GLCM  sites. 
Rather,  the  conferees  are  concerned  with 
the  pace  and  timing  of  the  current  interme- 
diate range  nuclear  force  ( INF)  negotiations 
at  Geneva  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  conferees  are  reluc- 
tant to  proceed  at  this  time  with  the  con- 
struction of  GLCM  bases  with  support  fa- 
cilities  that   would   accommodate   U.S.   de- 


pendents. If  the  negotiations  should 
produce  an  arms  reduction  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  conferees  want  to  avoid  under- 
taking costly  and  potentially  unnecessary 
construction. 

The  one  year  deferral  should  provide  suf- 
ficient time  to  adequately  assess  the  likely 
outcome  of  the  negotiations,  since  GLCM 
deployment  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  late 
1983.  Therefore,  the  conferees  fully  expect 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  resubmit  the 
request  for  the  accompanied  tour  facilities 
in  fiscal  year  1985,  if  the  status  of  the  nego- 
tiations indicate  that  full  deployment  of  the 
GLCM  system  is  necessary. 

Air  Base  Upgrade— Turkey 
For  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Department  of 
Defense  requested  $66.7  million  to  begin  the 
upgrade  of  two  Turkish  air  bases  that  would 
serve  as  collocated  bases  for  U.S.  augmenta- 
tion aircraft  that  would  be  assigned  to  them 
under  NATO  auspices. 

The  House  bill  did  not  provide  the  re- 
quested authorization  because  the  projects 
are  eligible  for  NATO  funding.  The  House 
had  taken  the  position  that  U.S.  prefinanc- 
ing of  the  projects  was  not  the  appropriate 
course  of  action  to  take.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided an  additional  $18  million  in  authoriza- 
tion for  the  NATO  Infrastructure  program 
to  cover  the  27.5  percent  U.S.  share  of  the 
project  cost  under  the  NATO  cost  sharing 
formula  and  stipulated  that  the  U.S.  share 
would  not  be  available  until  the  other 
NATO  countries  provided  their  allocated 
shares. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  the  full 
$66.7  million  authorization  on  the  basis  that 
the  program  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States'  national  security  interests. 

In  reaching  agreement,  the  conferees  de- 
cided to  provide  $66.7  million  in  new  author- 
ization for  the  program  with  the  under- 
standing that  $48.7  million  of  that  amount 
would  be  made  available  from  prior  year 
savings.  The  concern  expressed  previously 
by  the  conferees  over  U.S.  prefinancing  of 
NATO  eligible  projects  remains  and  this 
project  may  not  be  started  until  the  require- 
ments of  Section  502  have  been  met.  The 
conference  agreement  is  based  solely  on  the 
strategic  importance  attached  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Misawa  Air  Force  Base.  Japan— F- 16 
Beddown 
The  House  bill  included  $29.9  million  in 
authorization,  as  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  U.S.  share  of  Phase  I  of  the 
buildup  of  the  Misawa  Air  Base  in  Japan. 
The  base  would  provide  support  for  F-16 
aircraft  to  be  assigned  at  some  future  date. 
The  Senate  amendment  did  not  provide 
for  authorization  of  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  Misawa.  The  Senate  position  was 
based  on  the  judgment  that  the  Govenment 
of  Japan  should  underwrite  the  total  cost  of 
the  program. 

After  receiving  assurances  that  the  new 
Japanese  defense  budget  would  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  cover  Japan's  share  for 
Phase  I  of  the  construction  at  Misawa  in 
timely  manner,  the  conferees  agree  to  au- 
thorize $17  million  for  the  program.  In  ap- 
proving this  authorization,  the  conferees 
direct  that  the  United  States  should  not  ob- 
ligate any  funds  for  the  Misawa  construc- 
tion program  until  the  Japanese  share  is 
available.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment is  expected  to  maintain  the  fund- 
ing levels  for  its  host  nation  facility  im- 
provement program  that  supports  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  elsewhere  in  Japan. 


The  work  at  Misawa  should  not  result  in 
any  reduction  in  the  level  of  effort  in  the 
Japanese  facility  improvement  program. 

OVER-THE-HORIZON  BaCKSCATTER  (OTH-B) 

Radar  Facilities 

For  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  requested  $10.1  million  for 
OTH-B  radar  support  facilities  at  Bangor 
Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  and  $1.5  million  for 
land  acquisition  for  the  West  Coast  OTH-B 
radar  site. 

The  House  bill  did  not  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  either  request  t)ecause  procurement 
of  the  supporting  radar  equipment  had  been 
deleted  in  the  House  version  of  the  fiscal 
year  1984  defense  authorization  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  included  $10.1 
million  for  the  Bangor  work  and  $500  thou- 
sand for  the  West  Coast  land  acquisition  re- 
quest. 

As  a  result  of  conference  action  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  which  provided  for 
procurement  of  one  increment  of  the  OTH- 
B  radar.  $10.1  million  for  Bangor  and  $500 
thousand  for  the  West  Coast  site  has  been 
authorized.  However,  before  any  funds  are 
obligated  at  either  site,  the  Air  Force  is  di- 
rected to  review  the  scope  of  the  construc- 
tion program  and  advise  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  as  to  the  potential 
for  a  construction  effort  of  reduced  scope. 

Strategic  Air  Command  Military 
Construction  Budget 

The  fiscal  year  1984  military  construction 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
included  $26.9  million  for  aircraft  mainte- 
nance facilities  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base, 
Nebraska,  the  headquarters  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC). 

The  House  bill  did  not  include  the  re- 
quested authorization.  Based  upon  field 
trips  and  review  of  the  overall  structure  of 
the  SAC  military  construction  program  it 
was  determined  that  a  potentially  serious 
imbalance  could  exist  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  the  various  SAC  bases.  The 
House  deferred  the  project  at  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base  in  order  to  make  room  for  badly 
needed  projects  at  other  SAC  bases. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  au- 
thorization of  the  aircraft  maintenance  fa- 
cility project  at  Offutt.  Additional  projects 
were  authorized  to  be  built  with  savings  at 
other  SAC  bases. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  the 
Offutt  project  and  build  the  other  projects 
with  savings.  In  taking  this  action,  the  con- 
ferees serve  notice  that  future  SAC  military 
construction  budgets  will  be  closely  exam- 
ined in  order  to  make  certain  that  an  equi- 
table allocation  of  resources  is  made  avail- 
able for  all  SAC  bases.  If  necessary,  the  au- 
thorizing committees  will  restructure  the 
SAC  military  construction  budget  in  order 
to  assure  that  a  fair  share  distribution 
occurs  in  the  future. 

Third  Party  Financing  of  Military 
Construction 

The  fiscal  year  1984  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  request  included  $35  million  for 
addition/alteration  work  on  the  central 
heat  plant  at  K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base. 
Michigan.  In  addition,  congressional  re- 
quests were  submitted  to  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  for 
a  $79  million  central  heat  plant  project  at 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $35  mil- 
lion in  authorization  for  the  project  at  K.I. 
Sawyer.  At  Chanute,  the  $79  million  project 
is  authorized  and  $11.7  million  in  prior  year 
savings   is   authorized   to   be   expended   in 
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fiscal  year  1984  for  the  project.  The  Air 
Force  is  expected  to  fund  the  balance  of  the 
project  after  fiscal  year  1984  either  from 
savings,  if  available,  or  from  future  appro- 
priations. 

Before  funds  are  obligated  for  either 
project,  however,  the  Air  Force  is  directed 
to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  third 
party  contracts  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  these  facilities  at  the  two  bases. 

In  fact,  as  a  matter  of  overall  policy,  the 
conferees  on  t>ehalf  of  their  respective  com- 
mittees, serve  notice  that  in  the  future  all 
requests  for  large  scale  heating  and  power 
plants  will  be  closely  examined  and  the  mili- 
tary services  are  expected  to  aggressively 
explore  and  pursue  third  party  financing 
before  any  project  is  authorized. 

Consideration  of  the  third  party  option 
shall,  as  a  minimum,  include  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  potential  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  contracting  for  the  re- 
quired energy  services  by  a  third  party  ven- 
ture. If  the  analysis  results  in  a  determina- 
tion that  a  third  party  contract  is  not  advis- 
able, such  analysis  shall  accompany  the  jus- 
tification for  the  military  construction 
project  when  it  is  submitted  to  Congress.  If 
the  analysis  supports  further  consideration 
of  a  third  party  contract,  then  proposals 
will  l)e  solicited,  prior  to  any  budget  request 
for  authorization.  If  a  third  party  contract 
cannot  be  successfully  awarded,  the  commit- 
tee will  be  advised  of  the  reasons  when  the 
project  is  submitted  for  authorization. 

Medical  Facilities.  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy 

During  the  course  of  the  conference,  it 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  confer- 
ees by  congressional  members  of  the  Acade- 
my Board  of  Visitors  that  the  Air  Force  has 
identified  a  requirement  for  additional  med- 
ical facilities  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  provided,  the 
medical  facility  may  have  slipped  in  overall 
Air  Force  military  construction  program- 
ming. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  direct  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  to  proceed  with 
the  necessary  design  of  the  facility  in  order 
to  have  it  ready  for  inclusion  in  the  earliest 
possible  military  construction  program. 
TITLE  IV-DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  authorized  $332,586,000  in 
new  construction  for  Defense  Agencies 
while  the  Senate  amendment  approved 
$344,836,000.  The  conferees  agree  to  a  new 
total  of  $306,386,000  which  is  $26,200,000 
below  the  House  figure  and  $35,450,000 
below  the  Senate  figure. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanicsburg.  Pa. 

The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  re- 
quested $18  million  to  construct  an  integrat- 
ed materials  storage  and  retrieval  complex 
at  the  Defense  Depot  at  Mechanicsburg. 
Pa.,  which  is  DLA's  primary  depot  for  ship- 
ment of  bulk  supplies  to  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe.  The  House  approved  the  request 
while  the  Senate  deferred  the  project  be- 
cause of  budget  constraints. 

The  House  conferees  reluctantly  receded 
to  the  Senate  position  after  it  was  agreed  in 
conference  that  the  project  should  be  resub- 
mitted for  congressional  consideration  in 
the  fiscal  year  1985  defense  budget.  The 
conferees  noted  that  the  project,  when 
built,  would  generate  sufficient  savings  to 
pay  for  the  project  within  five  years. 
TITLE  V-NATO  INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  House  bill  authorized  $168  million  for 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  program.  The 
House  bill  included  an  additional  $18  mil- 


lion for  the  Turkish  air  base  upgrade  pro- 
gram that  was  discussed  earlier  in  the 
report. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  authori- 
zation identical  to  the  requested  amount  of 
$150  million  for  the  NATO  fund. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  $150  million  au- 
thorization for  the  program  and  included 
Section  502  discussed  previously  in  the  gen- 
eral topics  section  of  the  report. 
TITLE     VI-AUTHORIZATION     OF     AP- 
PROPRIATIONS    AND     ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS 
Navy  Defense  Access  Roads.  Princess 
Anne  Road.  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Under  Sec.  602  the  House  bill  authorized 
$1,387,000  for  Navy  defense  access  roads,  in- 
cluding $487,000  for  completion  of  the  Prin- 
cess   Anne    Road    which    serves    the    Navy 
family  housing  area  in  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  re- 
quested $900,000   for   Navy   defense  access 
roads.  The  conferees  agree  with  the  House 
position  and  authorize  $1,387,000  for  this 
purpose. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  urgent  need 
to  reduce  the  impact  on  the  local  communi- 
ty that  would  be  caused  by  further  delay  in 
project  execution.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  directed  to  advance  $487,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  under  section 
210  of  Title  23  U.S.C.  for  the  completion  of 
the  Princess  Anne  Road  project  using  ap- 
propriated funds  or  through  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds  available  to  the  program 
from  savings. 

Overseas  Housing  Leases 
In  Section  608.  the  House  bill  approved 
the  Department  of  Defense's  request  for  au- 
thority to  lease  up  to  33.000  units  of  family 
housing  at  any  one  time  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Senate  amendment,  however,  re- 
duced the  requested  number  to  29.000  units, 
the  same  as  the  level  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  conferees  settled  on  a  compromise 
figure  of  30.000  units.  Because  the  services 
are  embarking  on  a  program  to  build  family 
housing  overseas,  the  requirement  for 
leased  housing  in  foreign  countries  should 
be  reduced.  Also,  it  was  noted  that  the  con- 
ferees added  to  the  conference  bill  500  units 
of  new  family  housing  to  be  built  for  U.S. 
Army  forces  in  Europe. 

TITLE  VII-GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
The  House  bill  provided  a  lump  sum  au- 
thorization  of   $300,141,000   for   the  Guard 
and    Reserve    construction    program.    The 
Senate  amendment  contained  authorization 
in  the  amount  of  $260,910,000.  The  conff^r- 
ees  agree  to  authorize  $299,591,000. 
NAS  Dallas.  Grand  Prairie.  Texas  AICUZ 
Property  Purchase 
The  House  bill  contained  authorization  of 
$295,000  for  the  replacement  of  a  fire  sta- 
tion located  in  an  air  installation  compatible 
use  zone  (AICUZ)  at  Dallas  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion,   Grand    Prairie.    Texas.    The    Senate 
amendment  contained  no  authorization  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Senate  conferees  agree  to  the  House 
provision  with  the  understanding  that  the 
authorization  of  this  project  completes  the 
third  and  final  phase  of  the  clear  zone  ac- 
quisition program  at  NAS  Dallas.  Grand 
Prairie.  Texas. 

Navy/Marine  Corps  Center,  Wheeling.  W. 
Va. 
The  report  accompanying  the  Senate 
amendment  contained  language  supporting 
the  construction  of  a  Naval/Marine  Corps 
Reserve  center  at  Wheeling.  West  Virginia. 


in  the  amount  of  $2,900,000.  No  reference  to 
this  project  was  included  in  the  House  bill. 

Since  authorization  of  $3.4  million  was 
provided  for  the  construction  of  this  project 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  the  conferees  direct  the 
Naval  Reserve  to  use  the  prior  year  author- 
ity and  to  move  expeditiously  to  accomplish 
this  project  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Armory  Restoration.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

The  House  bill  included  $976,000  in  au- 
thorization for  restoration  of  the  fire  dam- 
aged Connecticut  Street  armory  in  Buffalo. 
New  York,  and  $424,000  for  construction  of 
a  maintenance  facility  at  the  same  location. 
The  Senate  amendment  included  no  refer- 
ence to  these  projects. 

The  conferees  agree  to  authorize  the 
$424,000  for  the  maintenance  facility,  but 
direct  the  Army  National  Guard  to  con- 
struct the  armory  using  available  unobligat- 
ed lump-sum  authorization. 

High-Prior  ity  Projects 

In  addition  to  the  projects  approved  in 
the  budget  request,  authorization  is  includ- 
ed to  construct  the  following  hit'h  priority 
items  from  the  available  lump-sum  authori- 
zation: 

(In  thousands! 
Army  National  Guard: 
St.    Paul.    Minn.— Rehab,    armory 

and  aviation  facility $2,280 

Camp  Shelby,  Miss.— Land  acquisi- 
tion       2,914 

Buffalo,  N. v.— Maintenance  shop...        424 
Latham,  N.Y.— 

Add  to  armory  project 1,850 

Maintenance  facility 494 

Gloster,  Miss.— Armory 575 

Indianola.  Miss— Armory 572 

Lebanon.  Tenn— Armory 900 

Camp  Dawson.  W.  Va.— Parachute 
Shop/Special  forces  training  fa- 
cility          695 

Army    Reserve:    Laurel.    Miss.— Re- 
serve center/maintenance  facility  ..     3.000 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve: 
NAS    South    Weymouth,    Mass.— 

Main  gate  relocation 1,400 

NAS  Dallas,  Tex- 

AICUZ  property  purchase 295 

Air  traffic  control 250 

Chapel 1.500 

Air  National  Guard: 
Stewart   Field,   N.Y.-Joint  ANG/ 

MCR  training  complex 29.200 

Dannelly  Field,  Ala.— Base  civil  en- 
gineering facility 520 

TITLE  VIII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
In  addition  to  the  housing  initiatives  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  this  report,  the  following 
major  actions  were  taken  by  the  conferees 
with  respect  to  the  general  provisions. 
Sale  and  replacement  of  nonexcess  real 
property 
The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provi- 
sion, requested  by  the  Administration,  that 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
sell  certain  nonexcess  real  property.  The 
House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conferees  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise provision  (Section  807)  that  adopted 
the  essence  of  the  Senate  provision,  but  pro- 
vided for  a  two-year  sunset  provision. 

Under  the  conference  provision,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  sell  certain  Defense 
Department  owned  real  property  (including 
land  and  structures  on  that  land)  and  part 
of  the  sale  proceeds  may  be  used  to  build  or 
acquire  replacement  facilities.  Real  proper- 
ty to  be  sold  will  not  be  excess  properly;  the 


disposition  of  excess  property  will  continue 
to  be  handled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  use  471  et  seq.).  The 
property  to  be  sold  will  be  property  not 
being  put  to  its  optimum  use;  for  example, 
an  old,  inefficient  Reserve  armory  in  a  high 
value  urban  area  might  be  sold  and  part  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  used  to  build  a 
new  armory  on  an  existing  military  installa- 
tion in  the  suburbs.  The  thrust  of  the  provi- 
sion is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
authority  and  an  added  incentive  to  manage 
his  real  property  assets  efficiently. 

Although  the  provision  gives  certain  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
conferees  are  aware  that  most  Defense  real 
property  is  owned  by  one  of  the  Military 
Departments,  and  in  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  management  decentraliza- 
tion, the  conferees  expect  this  authority  to 
be  delegated  to  the  Military  Departments. 
However,  since  this  is  a  new  program,  the 
conferees  have  included  stringent  oversight 
provisions.  Every  transaction  under  this 
Section  must  be  authorized  in  law  and  the 
conferees  expect  to  handle  these  transac- 
tions as  part  of  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess utilized  for  all  other  military  construc- 
tion programs. 

As  mentioned  previously,  excess  real  prop- 
erty may  not  be  sold  under  this  provision: 
likewise  public  domain  lands  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
not  be  sold.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  screen  every  transaction  and  no 
transaction  may  be  proposed  where  the 
property  to  be  sold  might  be  suitable  for  a 
public  park  or  recreation  area.  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
made  such  a  determination,  the  real  proper- 
ty will  remain  with  the  Defense  Department 
until  the  necessary  replacement  facilities 
can  be  programmed,  constructed  and  the  in- 
cumbent actively  relocated.  Once  this 
occurs  (and  this  process  may  take  many 
years  depending  on  when  the  Department 
can  program  the  necessary  resources),  the 
property  would  become  excess  and  would  be 
handled  under  the  established  procedures 
for  disposing  of  excess  Federal  property. 

Several  criteria  have  been  established 
which  must  be  met  before  a  transaction 
may  be  proposed  under  this  section.  First, 
any  transaction  must  be  accomplished  using 
competitive  bid  procedures  or  qualified  con- 
tract realty  brokers.  The  conferees  would 
expect  most  transactions  to  be  accomplished 
competitively,  bringing  to  play  the  full  force 
of  the  marketplace  to  maximize  the  return 
to  the  Government.  Second,  no  Defense  De- 
partment land  can  be  sold  for  less  than  its 
fair  market  value.  The  conferees  will  exjject 
that  the  fair  market  value  of  any  piece  of 
real  property  to  be  sold  will  be  determined 
by  established  real  estate  appraisal  means 
in  advance  of  advertising  the  property  for 
sale.  Third,  every  transaction  must  show  a 
"profit"  (i.e.,  the  sale  proceeds  must  be 
greater  than  all  associated  costs.)  Finally, 
every  transaction  must  involve  the  reloca- 
tion of  essentially  the  same  mission  and 
function. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
designated  to  handle  all  sales  of  Defense 
real  property  under  this  provision.  The  GSA 
has  the  expertise  and  the  structure  to 
handle  these  sales  and  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  perform  this  function  without  additional 
personnel. 

In  order  to  provide  an  added  incentive  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pursue  this  type 
of  transaction,  a  special  account  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury.  This  account  will  re- 


ceive five  percent  of  the  "profits"  from  each 
transaction.  Funds  in  the  account  will  be 
used  primarily  to  pay  the  "up  front"  costs 
to  examine  future  potential  transactions. 
Any  expenditure  from  the  account  above 
$300,000  is  subject  to  a  "notice  and  wait" 
provision  wherein  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees  will  be  advised 
of  proposed  transactions.  There  is  a  ceiling 
of  $50  million  (or  any  lesser  amount  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  is  suf- 
ficient) on  the  account.  In  essence,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  will  be  able  to  pursue  this 
program  without  having  to  take  the  costs 
"out  of  hide". 

While  this  effort  is  not  expected  to  gener- 
ate large  sums  that  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  be  applied  against  the  national 
debt,  the  important  first  step  of  establishing 
a  Defense  real  property  management  pro- 
gram has  been  taken  and  incentives  have 
been  provided  to  encourage  the  Department 
to  manage  its  lands  more  efficiently.  The 
fact  that  some  excess  funds  will  go  to  the 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and 
thereby  begin  to  relieve  hard-working  Amer- 
icans from  this  burden,  is  an  added  bonus. 

Land  conveyances,  exchanges  and  acquisi- 
tions 
The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  five  fair 
market  and  equal  value  land  exchanges,  two 
land  conveyances,  two  family  housing  pro- 
gram land  acquisitions  and  a  landfill  reloca- 
tion at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia. 

APPENDIX 

Project  Listing:  Fiscal  Year   1984   Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Bill 

PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

[In  thousands  ol  dollatsj 


State/component/insMatlon 


Profect 
cost 


Total 


Mabama 
ftrmy 
Fort  Mc(Jelljn 
Inlanlry  renole  taigel  splem  ranges 

Bote  plant  shutdown      

Machinegun  Iraming  range 

Fort  McClellaii 

Redstone  Arsenal 
laboratory  addition 


3,500 
280 
440 


Missile  system  software  center 

Weapons  maintenance  training  facility 

Weapons  mamltnance  liairang  tacNily 

Redstone  Arsenal _ 

Fort  Rucker 

Flight  simulator  building 

Classrooms  with  staging  fieU 

Classrooms 

Fort  Rudier . : 

Army  

Air  Force 
Gunter  Air  Force  Base 

Add  to/allcr  senior  NCO  Academy 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing/ 

senior  NCO  Academy  

(kjnter  Aii  force  Base 

Army  National  Guard 
Birmingham: 

Armed  Forces  Reserve  CenlH 

Birmingham _ 

Centreville 

Armory    ..._ „ 

Centreville _. _... 

Cullman 

Combined  support  maintenance  shop 

Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center 

Cullman _ 

Army  National  Guard 

All  National  Guard 
Dannelly  Field 

Weapons  calibration  shellej 

Base  cwil  entineei  laality .. 

OanneKy  Field ^.... 

Army  Reserve 
Birmingham 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Cenlermainlenance 

shop 

Birmingham 


2.600 
16.000 
5.700 
1.100 


3,050 

6.600 

■1.950 


1750 

'5.000 


979 
723 


1,601 
458 


470 
520 


4.441 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES-Continued 

I  In  thousands  ol  doil«s| 


Slale/component/mslallalion 


Profect 
cost 


Cullman 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  CeMei-maintenaace 

shop .___ - 

Cullman 

Army  Reserve  

Ai'  Reserve 
Maiwell  All  Force  Base 
Additnn/allefation  hangar 


Fuel  system  maintenance  dock 

Maxwell  All  Fonx  Base. 


Alabama 


4,220 


25.400 


11.600 
41,220 


6.750 

979 
723 


2,059 
3.761 


990 


Alaska 
Army 
Fort  Ridiardson 
Range  and  training  facility  inqxiMemeiils 

Foft  Rdiardson  , , 

Navy 
Naval  Station  AdaK 

Security  impiovementj _. 

Naval  Station  Adak 

Air  Force 
[lelson  Air  Force  Base: 
Maintenance  hangars .. 
Medical/dental  clinic.. 

Mend  utilities 

Eieison  Air  Force  BaM .. 
Elmendort  Air  Force  Base: 

Air  freight  terminal „.. 

Hospital  heat  recoveiy.. 


[Imendort  Air  Force  Base... 
Galena  Airport 

Control  tower     

Composite  operations _ 

Composite  support  tacWty 

Galena  Airport .. 

Sliemya  Air  Face  Base: 
Unaccompanied  enlisted 

Aircraft  liangar _ 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base 

An  Force  

Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  fuel  support  pomt.  Adak: 

Fuel  tankage 

Defense  fuel  support  point,  Adak 

Defense  property  disposal  otfice.  Anctnntt: 
Covered  storage 
Defense  property  disposal  office.  Anctior. 

age 

Defense  U«istics  Agency...... 


Alaska 


Aruona 
Army 
Fort  Huactiuca 

Brigade  Headquarters 

Training  facility  

Warehouse 

fort  HuadHica 

Navy 
Marine  Qxps  te  Sbtoi  Yana: 


Ordnance  liming  pad .. 
eConisAiiStol 


Marine  Corps  b  Stolion  Yuma 

All  Force 
Davrs-Monthan  Air  Force  Base 
Aircraft  generation  squadron  parts  storage 
Emnronmenlal  medical  faoMy 
Alter    unactompaned    enlisted    personnel 


housinf 

Davis-Monthan 


Davis-MonHian  Air  Fonx  Base 

Luke  Air  Force  Base 

Rre  station.  

Flight  simulator  training  fadlitf 

Sound  suppressor  support 

Velude  maintenafloe -_ 

Data  processing  (adity 

Radio  conlrol  system __ 

Luke  Alt  force  Base _ - 

Williams  All  Force  Base: 

Field  trammg  lacilrly 

Recreation  complex ,. 

Williams  An  Force  Bae 

All  Force  

All  National  Guard: 
Sky  Hartnr  Inlemalional  Airport.  Phoeni: 

Power  clieck  pad  with  suppressor  — 

SkyHartw _.. 

Air  Reserve 
Luke  Air  Force  Base 

Hanger/shops 

Conventional  munitions  shop 

Aerospace  ground  equipment  shv  SUnp.. 

Munitions  storage _ — 

Luke  Air  Force  Bat . 


541 


1.498 
2.457 


940 


2,970 


16,170 
22^20 
20.000 


10,200 
570 


3^50 
•3,700 
■5,700 


21,400 
24J00 


14,200 

2.500 


'1.500 
650 
600 


8,920 


570 
480 

4,800 


2.250 
2.100 

300 
3,000 
1,40C 

213 


950 
1,750 


500 


3,200 
950 
620 
300 


4.441       Arizona 


Tool 


541 
4.982 


3,955 


eii5l 


940 


2,970 


58.390 


10,770 


13,350 


45.600 
128,110 


14,200 


2.500 
16.700 


148.720 


2.750 


8,920 


5,850 


9,663 


2,700 
18,213 


SCO 


5,070 


35,453 


24666 


PROJEaS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 

UNITED  STATES— Continued 

IHi  Vaeniti  o(  Mlarsi 


Stak/i 


il/nsMUwi 


Protect 
cost 


IMI 
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(In  llwusands  ot  doilatsi  ll"  Nwusands  o(  (Wlars) 


September  19,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


24667 


Totil 


MUIBIS 

kmt 
Pmewi  Amnit 

Owiwal  imi  (tafwl  Wily 10.200 

l>w  M  Anaol  ......  10.?OO 

toFoite 
Blydievilt  An  Fom  B» 

TanliH  *1  tm  .._ 3.S50 

IinlKi  *rt  cna  boMy 1.600 

te  tacM  am  mss*  i|loos 1.800 

BIylliwk  to  Fvte  8«    6.950 

Um  RKt  to  Font  Base 

■fe  pirtai QO 

I  stMK  LUwmMi .-        ISn 

bltle  lte»  to  Force  Bm 3.120 

lu  Foice 10,0/0 


20.270 


CiUoim 
Aimy 
Foil  HunlH  Liigett 

PHysiut  fitness  tfamnj  cetitef '1.000 

Fort  HuniB  Liggett  1.000 

Fort  Irmi 

Sanxii  moteinatm  'l.ltt 

Uudonimed  ottcei  imsng     .... . —        SlMO 

CoMMMCslion  Ml  cmputef  oertv_-. —        Uli 

OMw  OMts  iMl  Idds         im 

Fn  sliini  ISO 

P»y«H  fitness  naming  centei  5.1100 

Ammunition  slorige  10.800 

Fort  Irwn       34.850 

Fort  Oi* 
Water  «eis  3.200 

Conpany  aJii^imioii  m)  si«|i^. 1.750 

Battatai  iMdquarterj  and  classnaa 1.200 

Fort  OrI  6.150 

Prestfoot  Itaterey 

DmM  lacMy  imliiMuliw. . 1.300 

Pienio  ol  IMeiey      _ _-  1.300 

Sierra  Army  Degot 
Ptiyscal  titaess  Iraaimg  center  2.200 

Commitacations  center  adMn 1,250 

Sierra  Army  Oeeot     . .. 3.950 

Arm,  _ 47,250 

N»y 
NmI  to  fkMrt  FnMy.  Atancda- 
■atools  ingwuiin  atoralory  2.960 

Corrosm  oaM  laoMy  18.600 

Hand  to  Reanrli  Fatality  Alameda  21.560 

Manne  Corps  Base.  Camp  Poxleton 
tmdmm  Ktkde  lest  center  3.160 

kmt  pmtmM  >ii|iro«einenl  IMCAF  i  6.230 

ErisM  <m|  lacMy  modernualion  2.020 

Data  pnmsaM  oMer  6.420 

IkaccanpMM  ertsM  personnel  housing  13.570 

EaisM  dMH  laciMy  (IIWTC)  Bridgeporl  5  5«0 

MmMmmi  noHy  r»e  statm  Bndgeport  2.090 

Mne  Cams  Bax  Camp  Pendelon  39.070 

Naol  NMpoRS  Met.  dm  lake 
Radof^tainpKtni  laaMy  12.240 

Range  operation  and  MstroiiwUdM  latnra- 

loiy 6.810 

Indent  II  motor  test  facikl)       ._ 12.050 

Nanal  Wemns  Center  Oma  iJtt. 31.100 

Naval  Weapons  %tian.  Conconl 

land  acqaaton  130 

Iftssde  OMpoMnt  rewort  tuldni.. 580 

EMsM  tmn  laolftv  1.310 

Nwal  mitapons  Station  Concord „ 2.720 

Naal  Anpktaus  Base  Coronado 
Landing  cralt  air  cusAm  comolei  (Camp 
Padeton)  21.222 

Ibnal  AmpMMus  Base  Coronado  21.222 

Marine  Corps  to  Station  El  Toro 

Mantenance  hangar  addition     8,800 

Maintenance  lac*ty  5J30 

Manne  Corps  to  Stalw  [I  To* -        14.030 

Rwal  to  StaPon.  Lemoore' 

iMrt  sMMK 900 

OntaKe  opnkoK  baMtai 1,400 

UaaaaapaMd  enMed  persomel  lioiisiag  6.040 

SewiaM  sysHw  1.950 

Appiad  iRshKlin  Mdng  5.390 

TekpHoH  eadMte  Mdag 740 

Air1<M  paiwwl  lapmuwrtj : 4.500 

NaoTto  SUM*  Lenmre  _  20.920 

Nanal  Rmnal  Medcal  Center    Long  Beadt 

Medal  dMC  (NCBC  Port  Huenemel     8.370 

Naval   Regional   Meikai   Center   Loa 

Beacfi  „„ 8.370 

Nanal  Skwam.  Mare  Island 

Hmalal  paml  and  blast  lacMy.. 6.000 

Ekdntal  MnlvMn  Nnes       7.200 

Faiiily  nsiy  emrmienients 1,600 

Naval  Stward.  Mare  Island 14.800 

Nanal  Statm  Mare  bland.  Valkift 

Fawdy  seivCTS  center  210 

UnnoHpiMed  enlisted  personnel  tious- 
■gMlnatan  1.800 


Stale/componenl/installalion 


Protect 
cost 


Naval  Statm  Man  Island.  VaMtt . 
Naval  All  SlatoR.  WraMr. 
Engine  niamtenancesliciiatftion.  .. 
Naval  Air  Station.  Miramar 
Naval  Air  SiatKm  Mollett  Field 
Operational  trainer  facility 

tocratt  direct  fueling  station        

Naval  All  Station  MoHelt  Field 

FM  Numerical  Oceamtrapliy  Center, 
rey^ 

Meteorolonal  buddng  

FM   Nonerical   Oceanograpliy   Cenki 


Naval  to  Station.  Nortti  Island 
Unaccompanied  otiicer  personnel  housing 
Instrument  calitxation  shop 

tocialt  parking  apron  

Naval  to  Station  North  Island 

PaatK  MBSile  Test  Center.  Pomt  Mugii: 
Miss*  test  cell 
Paoftc  Missile  Test  Center.  Pant  Mugu 
Fleet  AMi'Sutiniarine  Wartaie  Tiainmg  Center 
Pacific.  San  Diego 
Operational  Trainer  Facility 
Fleet  toll  Supmaiine  Warfare  Trammg 
Center  Pxilic.  San  Diego 
Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego 
Recruit  process  buMmg 
Manne  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego 
Fleet  Trainng  Center  San  Diego 
Applied  mstructm  buMmg 
Fleet  Training  Center.  San  Dego 
Naval  Ocean   Systems   Center.   San   Diegp 
Ocean  sciences  laboratory 
Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center.  San  Diego 
Naval  Station.  San  Diego 

fire  Station  

Naval  Station.  San  Diegg 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  DngP: 

Ugud  Mini  and  dspensmg  taoMy 

Naval  Suppty  Center  San  Diego 

Nainl  Satanarine  Base  San  Dcgo 
EMsted  dining  laciliiy  addition 
Unaccgmpaned  officer  personnel  housing 
Higti  eipksne  maga^nes 
Naval  Submarine  Base.  San  Diego 
PuMc  tmorte  Cmtcr.  Saa  Franoscp 


Pubic  Ultoriis  Center.  San  Franciscg 

>  Corps  to  Station  Tostm 
Oil  spill  pretention 

Marine  Corps,  to  Station.  Tustin      

Manne    Corps    to-Ground    Combat    Cenlar. 
Twcntynine  Palms 
CpU  storap  ivarelxiuse 
UnaccompaiMd  enlisted  personnel  housing 
Mantaant*  taaMy 
EnisM  imt  facility  modermzalnn 
Mantenance  faoiities 
Manne    Corps    to    Training    Combat 
Center.  Trventynme  Palms 
Tactical  Training  Group  Pxilic.  San  Diegfr 

Operational  trainer  facility  

Tactical   Training  Group  Paalic.  Sa« 

Oiego  _.. 

Navy ... 

Air  Force 
Beale  to  Force  Bast: 
Addibons  to/alteratms  cMd  caie  center 
Pave  Paws  pdwer  line  upgrade 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  parsonal  bousag 

Beale  to  Force  Base 

Castle  to  Force  Base 

Unaccompanied  enbsted  personnel  housing 

Castle  to  Force  Base 
Edwards  to  Force  Base 

Control  louver  _ _ 

Sound  suppressor  support 

Test  engine  support  facility 

Alterations  unaccompanied  enlisted  person- 
nel fnusing 

Additions  to  alte'>iions  gyanasam 

High  elticiency  lights    _. — 

RAPCON/CCf  FxAty    

Edvvards  to  Force  Base 

George  to  Force  Base 

Alteratms  mechancal/electncal 

George  to  Force  Base 
Los  togeles  to  Force  Station 

Additms  to/ alteration  gymnasium 

CSHd  care  center  

Los  togeles  to  Force  Statm 

McCHan  to  Force  Base 
Sound  suppressor  support 

Nondestructive  inspection  facility 

Depot  production  support  faahty 

McOeltao  to  Force  Base      , 

Marcli  to  Force  Base 

Dental  dime  

March  to  Force  Base _ 


2.020 


1390 
480 


6J80 


9.770 
1,390 
9.490 


840 

14.200 

10,690 
10,000 
8.000 

m 
uio 


1.120 
4.150 
1.390 


220 

465 


1.390 

8.860 
6.610 
2.070 
6.220 


3,260 


760 
990 


6.500 


2,500 
1,100 

5.700 

2,000 
390 
220 

■490 


220 


1.700 
970 


800 
■5.900 
■3.500 


3.SS0 


Total 


2.010 
2.020 

1.870 

6.980 

20.650 
840 

14.200 
10.690 
lOOOO 

8.000 
910 

I.IIO 

6.660 
220 
465 


25.120 


3.260 
288.867 


5.550 
6.500 


12.400 
220 

2.670 
10.200 


State/componenl/installalion 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


600 
600 

■5.000 


4,460 
6.400 


6.200 


Mather  Air  Force  Base 

Control  lower  2.J00 

OSH-fite  protection  systems 810 

Additions  lo/alterations  to  onensive  avion- 
ics facility  1.450 

Mather  Air  Force  Base 

Norton  Air  Force  Base 
Access  Road  Tippacanoe  Aven>je  Bridge  ■  6.400 

Norton  to  Force  Base  __ 

Travis  Air  force  Base 

Alterations  refueling  «ehicle  shop . 

Boiler /high  efficiency  lighting     

David  Grant  Medical  Center,  phase  l_,-„. 

Travis  Air  force  Base  

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
Uninterruptible   power    supplyrange   Oper 

ations 
Addition  to  lire  station 
STS-Eiternal  tank  area  icing  protection 

STS-securily  modifications 

STS-hazaidous  material  management  tacili 

lies  

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 

Ak  force  

ASOA 
Presidio  of  Monterey 

Base-wide  utilities  upgrade :.. 5.600 

General  instruction  laoMy 9.200 

Enlisted  barracks    ^^ 14.300 

Presidio  ol  Monterey 

Detense  Logistics  Agency 


2.782 

720 

•6.600 

14.000 

21.900 


Defense  Fuel  Support.  Point  Onl: 
Fire  protection  I.IOO 

Defense  fuel  Support.  Point  0201 

Defense   Fuel   Support  Point.   Naval  Statm 
Long  Beach 

fuel  pier                                                   42.100 
Defense  Fuel  Support.  Point  Naval  Sta- 
tion Long  Beach     - - 

Delense  Depot  Tracy 

Stock  mectianizaton  laciHy 480 

Defense  Depot  Tracy 
Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Vandenberg 
Hazardous  material  disposal  facility         .              880 
Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Van- 
denberg   

Defense  Logistics  Agency 

Army  Natmal  Guard 
Fresno 

Aviation  classilicatm  repair  depnl 5.530 

200  person  armory  ^_ — „         1.066 

Fresno  

to  Natmal  Guard 
Fresno  lAP 

tocrall  Arresting  System 600 

Fresno  lAP 
Maicli  to  force  Base 

Composite  base  support  faakty 2.200 

March  to  force  Base 

Moffett  Naval  to  Station 

Upgrade  fire  protectm  water  sifA. 300 

Moftett  Naval  to  Station 

to  Nabonal  Guard  

Navy  Reseme 
Naval  to  Rescne  Unit.  Alameda 
Install  400IU  power  in  nuintenance  hangar 

Naval  to  Reserve  Unit,  Alameda       

All  Reserve 
March  to  Force  Base 

Additms  to  squadron  operations 

March  to  Force  Base         

Norton  to  Force  Base 
Reserve    lorces    aeromedical    evacuatm 

naming  facility  

Civil  engineering  training  fxility 

Norton  to  Force  Base .- 

Travis  to  Force  Base 
Additms/alteratms    reserve    aeromedical 
evacuatm  trammg  facility 

Travis  to  Force  Bast ~ 

to  Reserve — 


500 


682 


1.465 
650 


1.045 


46.002 
104.152 


29.100 
1.100 

42.100 
480 

880 
44.560 

6.596 

600 

2.200 


300 
3,100 


500 


682 


2.115 


1.045 
3.842 


Cahlorna ■■. 527.967 

Coloiado 
Army 

Fort  Carson  

Operations  building '2.000 

Sewage  tieatmeot  plant  eipansiai 490 

Tactical  eqavment  shop 7.800 

Range  Rraads 7JflO 

Correct  safety  deticienciej-. ^ 270 

Fort  Carson        17.760 

to  Force 
US  to  Force  Academy 
Land  tee  purchase 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
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{In  thousands  ol  dollars | 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES-Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars  1 


State/component/installation 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


4.975 
550 

350 


Insulate/alterations  mechanical        

Sewage  flow  equal  basin     

Upgrade  heat/hot  water  mans 

US  Air  Force  Academy ^^ — 

Buckley  A»  National  Guard  Base 

Commercial  power  conneclion       '  2,000 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base 

Academic  classroom  (weapons)  __.,-.      '  6,100 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base  .   

Peterson  to  Force  Base 
Consolidated     space     operations     center 

(CSOC)  access  roads      

ConsolKlaled     space     operations    ccrIh 

(CSOC)  phase  II  

Tesl/developmenI  and  training  center. 

Peterson  Air  force  Base    : — 

NORAD  Cheyenne  Mountain  Comple». 

Convert  to  computer  facility 1.700 

Cooling  towers  .- 710 

technical  support  facility      3,250 

NORAD  Cheyenne  Mountain  Comptei 

Air  force  

Delense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense   Property   Disposal   Office.   Coloiado 
Springs 

Relocate  scrap  yard        810 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Ottice.  Cotora- 
do  Springs 


1.250 

73.750 
4.950 


10.085 


2.000 


6.100 


79.950 


5.660 
103.795 


810 


Colorado 


122,365 


Connecticut 
Navy 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London 
General  purpose  berth  pier 
Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  loodon... 


8.200 


Connecticut 


8.200 
8.200 


Delaware 
Air  force 
Dover  Air  force  Base 

Base  cold  storage        _...  600 

Upgrade  composite  medical  lactlity....- 700 

Dover  Air  force  Base ,~ 

Air  National  Guard: 
Greater  Wilmington  Airport 

Security  police  operations  facility : 350 

Greater  Wilmington  Airport ^™_^_^^^^^^^_ 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Army 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 

Insulate  buildings - 250 

Steam  distribution  system 3.950 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 

Air  force 
Boiling  Air  force  Base 

Gymnasium  '  2.300 

Boiling  Air  force  Base... 

District  ol  Columbia       .,..-_ 


1.300 

350 
1,650 


4.200 


2.300 
6.500 


Adddms  to/aHeratms  lire  statians 

Aimiansliip  trammg  support  laatty 

Alter  cadet  personnel  housing 

to    community    center    chapel 


380 
440 
900 

2.000 

490 


Florida 
Navy 
Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  field 

General  warehouse  additions 2,700 

Maintenance  hangar        7.500 

Engine  test  cell  modificatms 1.180 

Sewage    and    industrial    waste  treatment 

plant  improvements 1.780 

Operational  trainer  facility 4.000 

family  services  centei     510 

NAS  Cecil  f«ld         17,670 

Naval  Air  Rework  facility.  Jacksonvile: 

Materials  engineering  laboratory ^.  2.600 

Landing  gear  shop 275 

NARf  lacksonville    2.875 

Naval  An  Station.  Key  West: 

land  acquisition 6.810 

family  services  center 495 

Berthing  wharf  improvements 5.530 

Utilities  improvemenls  2.800 

NAS  Key  West 15.635 

Naval  Station,  Mayport 

General  warehouse       ,  - 4,250 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 

and  dinmg  facility  14.400 

Unaccompanied  officer  personnel  housing 3.910 

Watertront  utilities  upgrade 2,960 

NS  Mayport    25,520 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando 

Sewerage  system            2.760 

Applied  instruction  buiWing 7.540 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  perscnwl  housing  ,,  9,390 

NTC  Orlando  -       19,690 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Centei,  Panama  City; 

tocratt  parking  apron 670 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued 

I  In  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


State/component/installation 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


State/component/installation 


P-oiect 
cost 


Total 


Underwatei  weapons  systems  laboratory 5,400 

NCSC  Panama  City    

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville: 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing, ,         10.000 

NAS  lacksonville        - 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola: 

Runway  improvement 2,200 

NAS  Pensacola 

Naval  Technical  Trammg  Center,  Pensacola: 

Public  works  shop  210 

Chapel  2.200 

NTTC  Pensacola 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  FkM: 

Land  acquisition    , 990 

Operational  trainer  facility , 2,790 

family  services  center 480 

NAS  Whiling  field  

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Unit  Cape  Canaveral: 
Trident  11  devekipment  flight  test  facility              57.000 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  tlnil.  Cape  Canaver- 
al  

Navy - - 

to  Force 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
Addition  and  alterations  to  armament  re- 
search lest  facility 7.000 

Various  air  defense  simulation  radar  facility, ,         2.050 

flighlline  security  improvements 490 

Aircraft  washiack  canopy    300 

Addition  to  recreation  gymnasium ■  2,150 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base 

Homestead  An  force  Base 

Alteration/aircrafI  washrack 990 

Addition  to  child  care  center 680 

Alterations  mechanical/structures 2,390 

Homestead  An  force  Base 

MacDill  Air  force  Base 

Addition  to  chapel  centei  1,100 

Addition  to  warehouse      1,350 

Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housing    3.150 

Addition  and  alterations  to  chiW  care  center,,  560 

Radio  control  system         200 

MacDill  An  force  Base 

Patrick  All  force  Base 
Alter  An  force  technical  application  center 

headquarters  facility        

Patrick  An  force  Base 

Tyndall  An  force  Base 

Drone  parking  and  facility 620 

Aircraft  washiack  canopy 360 

Various  maintenance/opns  training  facilities  5.810 

Unaccompanied  officer  personnel  housing,  '  4.600 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing '  4,500 

Cml  engineer  science  laboialory '  4.650 

Education  center  '  2.000 

Base  support  center '  6.500 

Tyndall  An  Force  Base -- 

Cape  Canaveral  An  force  Station; 
Hypergolic  stockpile  storage  lacrlity  4.900 

Addition  and  alterations  to  missile  assembly 

tjuildinc-NAVSTAR  gps 4.500 

Cape  (inaveral  An  force  Statiod 

Eastern  Launch  Site 

STS-secuiity  modifications 6.000 

Eastern  launch  Site — . : 

An  Force  : 

An  National  Guard 
Jacksonville  lAP 
Add   to  and  alter   building   5— squadron 
operatwns/telecommunication/sec  pd/op  .         1.760 

Jacksonville  lAP      

An  Reserve 
Homestead  An  Force  Base 

Additions  to  squadron  opeiations 

Homestead  An  force  Base     

MacDill  An  foice  Base 
Add  to  and  alter  Reserve  forces  aeromedi- 
cal evacuation  training  facility 

MacDill  An  force  Base 

to  Reserve - 


Florida,.. 


6.070 


10.000 


2.200 


2.410 


4.260 


57.000 
163.330 


Hardstand 

Company  administration  and  supply., 

Fort  Stewart/Hunter  AAF 

Army    

Navy 
Subbase  Kmgs  Bay 


370 
430 


29.720 
51.470 


18.570 

11.840 

400 

5.619 

•  •  81.700 


Utilities  and  site  improvements 
Port  sennces  support  facilities 
Community  impact  planning  assistance. 
Community  impact  assistance 

Trident  training  facility — 

Subbase  King;  Bay 118.129 

to  Force 
Moody  An  Force  Base 

Sound  suppressor  support , 950 

Vehicle  operations  facility 350 

Moody  An  Force  Base - 

Robins  An  Force  Base 


Conbat  communication  deployment  facility 
Pave  paws  support  facility 
Automotive  maintenance  facility 
Alterations  unaccompanied  enlisted  person- 
nel housing 
Alterations  to  electrical  distribution  system 
OSHupgradc  fire  protection  system 
OSH-upgrade  fire  protection  system. 


4.200 

3.570 
4.600 

'  1.450 

3.000 

560 

i.40O 


11.990 


4.060 


6.360 


to  force 

Army  National  Guard: 
Waycross 

Armed  Forces  Reserve  Oentei  bpansm 

Waycross 

Army  Reserve 
Waycross 

Additions/alterations  AFRC/OMS 

Waycross     

to  Reserve 
Dobbins  An  Force  Base 
Additions  to  aircraft  engine  inspection  and 

repair  shop 
Additions/alteratior.s    survival    equipment 

shop 

Addition  to  warehouse 


377 


533 


470 


353 
1.950 


Dobbins  to  Force  Base.... 


2.392 


2  392      Georgia 


550 


947 


29.040 


9.400 


6.000 
69.242 


1.760 


550 


947 
1.497 


Army: 

Schofield  Barracks 

Tactical  equipment  shop 

Tactical  equipment  shop 

Upgiade  petroleum  storage 

Barracks  with  dinmg  lacrlity.-. 

Tactical  equipment  shop „. 

Scholield  Barracks  — 


5,100 
6.200 
2JI00 
16.400 
2.200 


Navy 


235.829 


Georgia: 
Army: 
Fort  Bennmg 

Ammunition  storage 

Infantry  remote  target  system  ranges 

Energy  monitoring  and  control  system..,. 

Tactical  equrpment  stiop 

Fort  Bennmg 

Fort  Stewart/Hunter  AAF 

Electrical  distribution  system 

Steam  distribution  system 

Battalion  headquarters  and  classroom..,. 

Tactical  equipment  shop 

Relocate  vanguard  facility 

Tactical  equipment  shop     

Company  administration  and  supply 

Battalion  headquarters  and  classroom , 


Naval  An  Station,  Barbers  Point: 

Family  services  centei 

NAS  Baibeis  Point 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneobe  Bay, 
Armories 
Airfield  pavement  improvements 

Marine  Corps  An  Station  Kaneobe  Bay 

Naval  Regional  Medica!  Clinic,  Pearl  HaibOf: 
Medical/dental  cimic  (MCAS  Kaneobe  Bay)... 
Naval    Regional    Medical    Oimc    Peart 
Harbor 
Naval  Station.  Pearl  Harbor: 

Operations  control  center 

Naval  Station  Pearl  Harbor 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harboi: 

Pier  improvements 

Child  care  centei 

Water  storage  tanks 

Naval  Submanne  Base  Peart  Hattor 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor: 

Asbestos  delagging  facility .- 

Training  facility  ... 

Service  shops 

Naval  Shipyard  Pearl  Harbor — 

Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Haiboi: 

Utilities  improvements  .......... 

PWC  Pearl  Hartior 


890 


2.790 
5.110 


8.490 


3.350 


IJ90 
990 

210 


2.650 
5.200 
8.400 
5.500 


21.750 


3.000 
6.500 
2.600 
8.800 
2.670 
2.450 
1.5O0 
1.400 


Fleet  Intelligence  Center  Pacific.  Ftarl  HattW: 
Stand-by  generato;  plant 
Fleet  Intelligence  Centei  Pacific  Pearl 
Harbor 
Camp  H  M  Smith.  Oahu 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 

and  dinmg  facility      

Camp  H  M  Smith.  Oahu 

Navy 

An  Force 
Hickam  to  Force  Base: 

Environmental  medicine  fadlily 

Child  care  centei  . 

Hickam  An  Force  Base       ,_ 


1.440 
4600 

1.  >  2o!ooo 


13.100 
990 


2.700 


1,200 
1.950 


1.30C 


Robins  An  Force  Base 18.780 


20.080 


377 


533 


2.773 


193362 


31.900 

190 

7.900 

8.490 
3.350 

2.590 

26.040 
13.100 

990 


2.700 
66.050 


3.150 


24668 
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PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES-Continued 


im  ihoBinls  (H  dollatsl 

Stan.  orKwii  1  ■stAiw 

ftotecl 
cos! 

Total 

Amy  Nationat  Guard 

WKWf  ••  Force  But 

i^  Mitoi  uppon  liciMy  eipansioi 

2.<32 

Anwyntttaii 

57 

«(•**  «>  force  Bee 

2.489 

An  National  GuarO 

Hick»r  >L'  force  Base 

MMan  ID  aman  parting  won 

990 

HkUr  «>  Force  Base 

990 

Fort  Oefuss» 

Udildi'  10  Army  Reserve  ctalir 

2.830 

f3ft  Oerussy 

2.830 

Hmw 

„i_^ 

107  409 

Uano 

Air  Force 

MmmtM  Home  to  Foree  8a» 

AdMon  k  MnmmmcamB  center 

S30 

Ekdronic  oanare  range  sunort  faciMy 

l.SV) 

910 

AMtat  10  cMd  care  center 

800 

AdMnilo  gmmufli                 

2.800 

5.590 

toMMlGHrt 

ftasetarvt 

OKralMBl  iramng  lacitty .  _, 

2.800 

F««  staton 

740 
IJOO 

BoMArrport 

4840 

Uafn 

11.430 

imors 

Army 

Rock  Island  Ancnal 

lhMMlMalDaMiV((Bnilp 

22,000 
'4  500 

lodilstand  Arsenal 

26,500 

toFortr 

Owik  An  Force  Base 

AMr  sinictiiial 

210 

\iOtfj6t  itBonal  connection 
Cental  ta?  pM 

10000 
.F9.0OO 

Ckanme  An  Face  Base 

89.210 

Scon  An  Force  Base 

AdcHon  k)  religioiis  edacatiai  center 

790 

Sam  An  Force  Base 

790 

An  force 

90.000 

Arm  HaMMi  Guam 

Snal  am  range 

6«3 

Mnoies 

6«3 

An  IMoMl  Guard 

CapMIMP 

rn  sUMi  secunly  pgla.  tvwIoB  txH- 

iiy              ...^ _;.. 

I.SOO 

Capital  MAP    -.. --, 

1.500 

Mnors 

118.663 

liKkana 


Fort  Bcnianw  Harrison 
Baracks 
Fori  Beniamn  Hamson 
An  Forct 
Gnswn  An  Fora  Base 

MHary  pcnonncl  acpoil 
Md  k  and  alte  »eMe 
GnssM  An  Fen  Base 


nanNenance  slwp 


AnnlMMlGart 
FHtawie 
60  pern 


S*R 

lOOpersei 
Satan 
fcflM  Nakonal  Gnan) 
An  RaMMl  Ggati) 
iFdd 
V/WdmgoaC 
I  F«M 


'5.900 


'3.200 

■5.600 
'1030 


704 
8U 


to  Armed  Forces  Resent  Center 


Nanil 

NmC.  Fort  Wayne 
Reserve  center  alteration 
.MNMe 


1.250 


889 


400 


2.000 


IMI 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCT'ON  INSIDE  THE 

UNITED  STATES-Continued 

|ln  tnousands  ol  iMarsI 


Slate/componenl  ■  instaMalion 


Proiect 
cast 


kwa 


Kansas 

Arrny 
Kansas  Army  Ammumlnri  Plant 

Sewage  Ireatmen!  plant 1,150 

Kansas  Army  Ammuniticfl  Ptant 
Fort  LeavemmrtA 

Pt(«icai  fitness  training  center  3  550 

Unaccompanied  otiicef  Iwusmg  10.000 
Fort  leavenwotln 
Fort  Riley 

Taclcal  equiomenl  ihcD  5.000 

Correct  salety  !)»l.c«nc«s  1,300 

Bulk  fuel  sli)r4g^  fxilily  3.0OO 

Electrical  sufslJMr  '1,400 

Sevrage  Ireai^nenl  jno  oater  iipg'ade  '6,500 

Ommg  lacility  moderrazation 600 

Utihlies                         5,400 

ttunourpose  Irainmg  range 31,000 

Company  Admnistiation  and  sanil|i  1,700 

Company  AdnMnstralnn  and  supply  2.150 

Txtical  equipment  slnp  1.200 

Company  adninistralion  and  siwHy  1.500 

Brigade  headquarters  1.400 

Aircraft  maintenance  facility  8.100 

Tactical  equipment  stwp  3,950 

Battalion  fieadguarters  and  classroom  1,200 

Battahw  headquarters  and  cUssiqtn 1.200 

Fort  RHey         

Army 

Air  Force 
McConnell  Air  force  Base 
[nvironment  monitoring  and  control  system 

(t««CSi  2.430 

OSHluei  cell  tepaii  shop-deluge  system  410 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  pefsond  bousag '  5.500 

Airfield  aprori  hghtmg '  1.230 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base — 

Air  National  Guard 
McConnell  Air  Force  Base 
Fuel  system  mainlenance/conosan  control 

dock  1.810 

Comniumcatians/electtonics  framing  laaily  l.IOO 

McConnell  An  Force  Base  

Kansas  


2.050 
3.600 
5.500 
2.850 
1.300 


5.900 


9.830 


704 


813 
1.517 


1.25C 


889 


400 

IS.7K 


2.000 


Kentucky 
Army 
FortCampWI 
Omng  facility  modernuation 
(nergy  nnnitoring  and  control  system 
FhgMsnnutator  twiktoig 
Ul^xlt  *)*"  supply 
Baltakon  lieadquarters  and  classioom 
Fort  Camptell 
fort  Knoi 
Tank  instructan  taably 
forth 
Ariiw 

Air  National  Guard- 
Standiford  FieM 
Fire  suppression/detection 
Staridilord  FieM 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Army 
Lousiana  AAP 

Pwk  mater  filttation  system ._. 

lousiana  AAP  

Fort  Pd» 

Tactical  equomeni  slwp     , _. 

Dynamometer  lest  facikty  

CMd  care  oaMi , 

Fort  Pok 

Army l ' .: 

An  Force 
Barksdale  Ait  Force  Base 
Hydrant  retuekng  central  aircraft  support 

system  15.000 

Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housing  4.500 

Add  lo/alier  cMd  care  center  670 

Anlaundied  awse  missile  support  facility  14.800 

Bariisdale  Air  Force  Base  

England  An  Force  Base 
Addilans  to/allerafions  composite  medical 

facMy  500 

Consolidated  support  center  2.50C 

Radio  control  altetations  mecharacai/electri 
cal  3S7 

England  An  Force  Base  

An  Force  ,. 

Navy  Reserve 
Naval  An  Station  New  Orleans 
Sewage  treatment  Iac1ll^                               2.400 
ModKations  to  huMmg  wd  an-conditat 
Mg  systems                                             150 
NAS  tkw  Orleans  


4.2S0 


I2jn 

310 
1,M 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 

UNITED  STATES-Continued 

I  In  thousands  ot  dollars  | 


Total 


Slale/camponenl.'instsllalion 


Proiect 
cost 


Total 


2.1.00 


1.150 


13.550 


Naval  Support  Activity.  New  Orleans 

Chapel  1.500 

Modilicalnns  to  building  and  an  condition' 

ing  systems 350 

Naval  Support  Activity.  New  Orleans. - 1.850 

Navy  Reserve  ~:... —         4.400 

A«  Reserve 
New  Orleans  NAS 
Power  check  pad                                             523 
New  Orleans  NAS ^ 523 

Louisiana  __i-_ -_._ 63.680 


76.600 
91.300 


9.570 


2.910 
103,780 


Maine 
Navy 
Naval  Air  Slalion  Brunswick 
Operations  control  center  7.800 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick  _ 7,8D0 

Portsmouth  Naval  Stiipyard  Kittery: 

Ventilation  improvements       1,400 

Fire  ptoleclion  5.700 

Portsmouth  Naval  Slupyard,  Kitleiy _. ',100 

Navy  14,900 

Air  Force 
Lcring  Air  force  Base 
Alert  runway  16,000 

Upgrade  alert  area  7.000 

Add  to/alter  offensive  avionics  fKility  500 

Composite  maintenance  complen  4,100 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing  4,800 

Add  lo/alter  crew  lacility  4.000 

Loring  Air  force  Base  ,  36.400 

Bangor 
Over  the  hotiKni-backscatter  ladat  supint 

laahty „...._ 10.100 

Bangor _ 10,100 

Air  force  46.500 

Air  Nalioal  Guard: 
Bangor  lAP 

(Smposite  operational  training  laakty 2.200 

Bangor  lAP 2700 

Maine  ,..  ^ 63,600 


15300 


4,250 


16.180 
20.430 


34.970 


3.357 
38J27 


1.850 


Maryland 
Army 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
Replace  gas  filler  system  17.500 

Weapons  maintenance  training  facility  8.900 

Medical  research  laboratory  alterations  '  3,650 

Trainee  Barracks  ..._ '  9.800 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 39.850 

fort  Betricli 

Conmunicalions  center  addM 1.650 

fort  Detiick  1.650 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory 

Test  facility  alterations 400 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory 400 

Fort  George  G  Meade 
Water  wells  3.900 

Salelhte  terminal  facility  additas. - U50 

Fort  George  G  Meade 5.150 

Army  47.050 

•tavy 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 

Utilities  modetnizatioo       ._ ., 6.650 

Boat  basm  improvements   : 3.070 

Naval  Academy.  Annapats , 9,/?0 

Naval  Station  Annapolis 

Family  services  center         405 

Naval  Station  Annapolis 405 

Dawd  laytoi  Naval  Ship  Researcli  Oewtapnwit 
Center.  Bethesda 

Computation  and  analysis  laboratory  5.030 

David  Taylor  Naval  Ship  Research  Devc) 
opment  Center  Bethesda  5  030 

National  Naval  Mertcal  Center.  Bethesda 
Natonaf  Naval  Medical  Center,  moderniza- 
tion 28.800 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing  8,370 

Natonal  Naval  Medical  Cenler  Bethesda 37.170 

Naval  OrdnaiKe  Station.  Indian  Head 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 
modernuation  1.950 

Naval  OrdnaiKe  Station.  Indian  Head  1.950 

Naval  An  Test  Centei  Paluient  Rwer 
Cukl  care  center  1.320 

Aircraft  systems  integration  laboratory  4,930 

Electrical  distribution  system  modermzalion  3,900 

Naval  An  lesl  Center  Pjluient  Rivet 10.150 

Navy  64,425 

An  Force 
Andrews  An  Forte  Base 

OSHf«e  protection  sprmkler  system 1.7K 

Andrews  All  force  Base         ^ 1,786 

DMA 
DMA  Hydragr«t«c/To«ogiaphK  Center 
Energy  csnseivalan  praiRts                            1,830 
DMA  Hydrograpkc/Topographic  Center    1,830 
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PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES-Continued 

|ln  thousands  of  doflars] 


Stale/componenl/instailnfion 


Proiect 
cost 


Total 


State/component/inslallation 


Proiect 
cost 


Total 


State,/component,  installation 


Project 
cost 


Total 


DIS 

Fort  Holabird 

Replace  lighting  and  ceAng 210 

fort  Holabird  ; 210 

NSA 
Fort  Meade 

Special  processing  Labs  27.840 

Tone  chemical  treatment „ „..i., 1  300 

Chemical  storage  building 420 

Klelal  reclamation  building „ _..,  675 

Mechanical  equipment  buiMing 565 

fort  Meade  - 31.000 

DNA 
Armed  Forces  Radnbioiogy  Research  Institute. 
Bethesda 

Upgrade  mechanical  and  electrical  systems  10.900 

Armed  forces  Radiobiology  Research  In- 
stitute. Bethesda  ,  10.900 
Air  National  Guard 
Qenn  L  Martin  Airport 

Aerial  port  trainmg  facility 990 

Glenn  L  Martin  Airport 990 

Maryland  ,..........^...-..- 158.191 

Massachusetts 
Army 
Fort  Devens 

Child  care  center ,.._ _ '  ISXfi 

Fort  Devens  ! : ..._.; ........  3.000 

Air  Force  •      ' 

Hanscom  An  Force  Base 
Addition  10  telecommunications  facility  480 

Payioad  veriticafion/interptetation  facility  2.250 

All?i  mechanical         940 

Hanscom  *i-  Force  Base 3.670 

Army  National  Guard 
Taunton 

200  person  armory ..; -u,~r-         1.291 

Taunton  1,291 

Navy  Reserve 
Naval  Air  Station,  South  Weymouth 
Training  building  350 

Mam  gale  rekjcation  1,400 

Naval  All  Station,  South  WeyimuUl 1.750 

Air  Reserve 
Westover  Air  Force  Base 

fire  training  facility      325 

Westover  Air  force  base        325 

Massachusetts 10.036 

Michigan 
Army 
Oelroil  Arsenal 

Energy  efficient  lighting 270 

Delioit  arsenal  270 

Navy 
Naval  Transmitter  facility.  Republic 
Transmitter  facility  and  land  acquistion      ,         13.000 

Naval  Transmitter  facility  Republic        13.000 

All  force 
Kl  Sawyer  An  force  Base 
Add  lo,'3ltei  offensive  avomcs  facility  950 
Various  operations 'niamtenance/traimng  fa- 
cility                               4.510 

Addition  to  heal  plant 35.000 

Kl  Sawyer  An  Force  Base  40.460 

Wuitsmilh  All  force  Base 
Ailer    unaaompanied    enlisted    petsoonel 

housing  „.„. 5.000 

Wuitsmith  Air  force  Base    .... 5.000 

All  Force 45.460 

OW 
Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Escanaba 
File  protection  1.000 

Defense  Fuel  Support.  Point.  Escanaba 1,000 

Army  Reserve 
Traireise  City 

Addition  to  Army  Reserve  Center 1.303 

Traverse  City 1.303 

Michigan 61.033 


Ouluth.  lAP  

All  National  Guard     

All  Reserve 
Minneapolis  St  Pauf,  lAP. 

Composite  training  facility 

Minneapolis-SI  Paul,  lAP.. 


1,845 


Minnesota  . 


Mississippi- 
Navy 
Naval  Oceanographic  Office.  Bay  Saint  Louis 

Computet  programming  operations  center 

Naval  Oceanographic  Office.  Bay  Saint 

Louis  

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Gullport 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 
Naval    Construction    Battalion    Cenler. 

Gullport  .>.-,.-, — 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian 
Family  services  center 


Minnesota 
Army  National  Guard 
Bloomington 

200  person  armory      ,.._ ,. 1,435 

Bkjomington  

SI  Paul 
Armory  lehabilifafion  647 

Army  Aviation  support  faality  rehabilitation  1.633 

SI  Paul     _„ 

Army  National  Guard :. — - 

Air  National  Guard 
Minneapolis-St  Paul 
Base    supply    equipment    warehouse    and 

comptroller  facility 2,600 

Minneapolis  SI  Paul „ , .;.. 

Dululh  lAP 
Fire  station 960 


1.435 


2,280 
3.715 


2.600 


6.320 


2,960 


610 


Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian    

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Fiek)  Station,  Hollan- 
dale 

Space  surveillance  antenna 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Slalion, 

Hollandale 

Navy 

Air  Force 
Columbus  Air  Force  Base 
Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housing  

PMEL  laboratory , 


495 


1,650 
■530 


Columbus  An  Force  Base 

Keesler  Air  force  Base 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 

Aircraft  corrosion  control  facility 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 

with  (fining  hall    

Computer  training  facility - 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base .. 

Air  Force    .  — - - 

Army  National  Guard: 
Clinton 

60  person  armory ;... _ 

Clinton     

Flowaod 


5.900 
420 


>  6.400 
'11,900 


Organizational  maintenance  shop.. 

Flowood 

Gloster 

60  person  armory 

Gtosler       

fndianola 

60  person  armory 

Inflianola 

Rolling  Fork 

60  person  armory 

Rolling  fork 

Camp  Shelljy 

Land  Acquisition,  phase  II 

Camp  Shelby  

Camp  Shelby 
Range  improvements,  phase  20... 


Camp  Shelby  , 
ard,,,. 


Army  National  Guan 
Army  Reserve 
Jackson 
Addition  to  Army  Reserve  Center. 

nance  shop  support  activity    

Jackson  

Greenville 
Army  Reserve  Center,  maintenance  shop 
Greenville     ,    , 
Laurel: 
Army  Reserve  Center,  maintenance  simp 

Laurel 

Army  Reserve ; — 


Mississippi 


498 
383 
575 
572 
572 
2,914 
1.613 

2,371 

1,880 
3,000 


Missou'i 
Army 
Lake  City  AAP 

Fire  alarm  system 

Fuel  oil  lank  leplacement . ,.: 

Lake  City  AAP       

Fort  Leonard  Wood 
Maintenance  complci.  phase  II.. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood 

Army         

Air  Force 
Whiteman  Air  force  Base: 
Alter  heat  plant 


380 
220 


12,600 


Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing.. 

Dining  halt    

Missife  maintenance  shop       

Vehicle  maintenance  shop      — . — 

Whileman  An  force  Base 

Army  National  Guard 
Kennett 
60  person  armory _ - 


■  1,800 
>  8.600 
'  3.300 

■  7,900 
'  2.900 


728 


960 
3,560 


1,845 


9,120 


Kennett  ...„_ > — 

Lebanon 

60  person  armory ; 

Lebanon        _ __ 

Saint  Joseph 
100  person  armory 
Organizational  maintenance  shop. 

Saint  Joseph 

Army  National  Guard   

Missouri 


794 


1.070 
347 


6.320 


2.960 


610 


495 
10,385 


2.180 


24.620 
26,800 


498 
383 
575 
572 
572 
2,914 


1.613 
7,127 


2.371 


3.000 
7.251 


51.563 


Montana 
An  force 
Malmstrom  An  force  Base 

Add  to./Altet  child  care  center 

Malmstrom  Air  force  Base _ 

Forsyth  Air  Force  Station 
Strategic  framing  range  complex,  site  3/ 

land  acquisition  

Forsyth  An  Force  Station         

Havre  An  force  Station 
Strategic  training  range  complex,  site  2' 

land  acquisition 

Havre  Air  Force  Station . — ..... 

Air  Force  : 

Army  Reserve 
Butte 
Exp  armory  to  reserve  center,  maintenance 

stnp _ 

Bvtte , 

Montana  — ~. 


630 


4.225 


4.936 


985 


Nevada: 
Navy: 
Naval  An  Station,  Fallon 

Airfield  pavements - 11.900 

Naval  An  Station,  Fallon 

An  Force 
Nellis  An  Force  Base 
Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housing 

Add  lo/alter  to  chikl  care  center ..... 

Alter  to  mechanical/eleclrical -. 

Neiiis  All  Force  Base 


3,000 

1.050 

440 


Nevada. 


New  Hampshire: 
Air  Force 
Pease  Air  force  Base 
Base  crvil  engineer  maintenance  complei 
Pease  An  Force  Base — 


7,200 


New  Jersey 
Army 
fort  Monmouth 
Pulse  power  center 


600 


12.600 
13.200 


24.500 


Electrical  distribution  system 

Fort  Monmouth 

Potinny  Arsenal 

Computer  centei  modernization, ,. 

Picatinny  Arsenal    _ 

Army 

Navy 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  Earie: 

Torpedo  shop  addition  r.... 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Earle 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center.  Lakefwrst- 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing. 
Safely  alarm  system 
Naval  An  Engineering  Centei  lakehuist.. 

Navy 

An  force 
McGune  Air  force  Base 

Taxiway  lighting         -.-■ 

McGuire  An  force  Base...... 


12.400 
'2.500 


460 


465 


3.720 
475 


728 


794 


1.417 
2,939 


40.639 


630 


4.225 


4.936 
9.791 


985 
10,776 


Nebraska 
An  force 
Ottatt  All  Force  Base 
Add  to  air  condiliomng  Air  Force  gktol 

weather  control  710 

Ancraft  maintenance  facilities,  phase  1  26.900 

Weatherizalion    ,  210 

OSH-correcf  asbestos  hazards     1,300 

Unaccompanied  enlisled  personnel  housing  5.400 

Unaccompanied  officer  personnel  housing '  4,000 

Offutl  An  Force  Base     38,520 

Army  National  Guard 
Hastings 

Quarters/dining  facility/ulilities  1,031 

Hastings — l-Ml 

Army  Reserve 
Omaha 
Rehabilitate   reserve   center,   maintenance 

shop,  support  activity 4,202 

Omaha *-?°'^ 

Nebraska *3,753 


11.900 


4.490 


16J9D 


7.200 


620 


14,900 


460 
15,360 


465 


4.195 
4.660 


620 


24670 
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PTOJf  CIS  AliTHCRIZf  D  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued 

|lp  tlHi.SMls  a  iMUrsI 


sue. 


JtstHMioii 


Profecl 
cost 


fcn>  lliMal  Gold 


Gont 
0»v 

OpBitxMl  trani.  Mdm  lian|  M 
Mnmiisiritni.  dbng  Ml  InMy 
Wjntc  Cily 
te  Riant 
Mcbin  An  RmxBKe 
Ut'c  to  rafot  incB  mvmi  lumn 
t3c*ty 
McGuctto  FinxBn. 


1.294 


?7N 


l.tiO 


to*  Heic: 
Anny 
MMe  SMk  Mssjk  RMte 
Plivwjl  htwss  nwwig  oMv  1 
«IM(  Saris  UBS*  Rail 
toFvcr 
Caneato  Fott  Bae 
OaBtMMM  smtrt  caN«    ... 
Caaoi  to  tm  itm 
Hotoran  to  Foci  Bar 
tocrafl  mamiMiw  Innia 
AMMi  to  aicalt  i 
MHtn  tD< 
tocrUti 


310 


1  «  

to  fom  Bse    

KrtM  to  Font  Base 
MMai   to/iMi    meson   measwemat 

MiMWiil  Wnralgfy 
Mb  Wcrnul  mntuncjl 
Mditnn  To  Jitn  'irt  sutm 

litiMl  to  fofct  Ba* 

to  Fora , :.. 

to  Ibtiona  Giui« 
•rtam  to  Fact  Bat 


anstMSfsl 

MoolGiiin) 


SfSkm 


•i.800 


•  im 

■600 
<  1.000 
'1.400 
'3.700 

'3.100 
'3000 


m 

MO 
670 


400 


NnMeKD 
NwVorii 
Fat  Orm 


US 


Fort  Dnvn 


USD 


flBnxfts  iwuJHiiiilwii 


EflCrgy  nvjnifonng  and  contTOl  system 

Enef0  elfCKXt  kgliting 

Ijal  acouKitai— Udyclilf 

US  ■«»»  «cafein>     

VMovlMt  Arsenal 
LatBjIory  _ 

WaltivW  Arseial 


3.100 
450 
480 
3«0 

3.4U 


•MSO 


toFote 
Gnfliss  to  Force  Bat 
to  laMM  owse  tnoalc  Igloo 
05H— <lBu|e   sirsteiii   n   anttall   hangn 

conQlex 
Ml  tg/Mo  deckOK  raivc)i  Hsl  laoMy 


Gwlte  to  Force  Baa 
ftalliba^i  to  Face  Bat 
CMeaRiMto 


Ayscal  htness  tacAity        

namtmrtri  to  Force  Baa 

to  Fro 

AfiM  Nttonl  Gtfit 
BiMt 
Otanatntal  wjwtaam  slu« 
Buitao 
LaKiam 
400-vetaa  amori 
OyiilMiil  mantowct  Stan 
US  pnpaty  ad  focal  offca 
USiam 
•nm  MmH  Quad 
to  WaMGMnl 
HaodiFiald 
DaiMI 

tocrat  MHitenance  dodi   

HacKt  Few 
NHnraFife 
Saodran  iwnlan  faoM* 
M   to/aiei   MdM(  906   'x 
■»»■■••  stop 
Nagan  F*  ... 


1.300 

2.150 
2.250 
6.7M 


MOO 

665 

■4.190 


424 


4.577 
494 


900 

U40 


snarl 


1.540 
530 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTIO'*  INSiDE  IHE 
UNITED  STATES-Continued 

lln  ttaisands  ol  Mars] 


'oial 


Stale/ 


/instalatm 


Proieci 
cosl 


1.294 


2.78C 


1.430 
2t.l44 


310 


6.UC 


20.500 


2.210 
29  540 


400 


New  'or»  

MUtiCadKia 
Army 
Fort  Briit 

CMd  cart  ceMers ._ — ....„_._- 

FkW  epaalBRS  ladHf — . — ~ - 

biMig  bcMy  Madvnuahn — ....« — ,^^. 

Ifiysul  Mmss  IraMii  iitlB    i   , 

'  Tactcat  MMWiW  slnp       

Banacte  

biiekgenct  trami  l»Uy 

Fort  Bran 

Harm  Corps  Base.  Camp  Iqwr 
Combat  aelKle  nanltMnx  stops 
AnpMMMS  «etKlt  mamlenam  sMp 

Electronics  communication        mamtenaict 


4.400 
2,600 

i.m 
2.m 

nm 

UN 


6.420 
6.790 


30.250 


1.500 


12.840 


2.150 
16.490 


12400 


5955 
18.355 


424 


6.260 
6.784 


2.240 


2.070 


SHOP 

335 

14.800 

Seoeraie  system   ._ 

455 

2.9« 

Harm  Corps  Base.  Canp  lejMK  .    

Marine  Corps  to  Statnn.  Cherry  ^1 

Haintenance  stiops                      

1,530 

275 

■mat  Corps  to  Slatnn  Oierry  F^mt 

llaal  to  Reaoli  Facitly.  Cherry  F'ont 

Aircraft  poNCr  diedt  tacifity 

4,740 

AirtanatE  plating  Ixitty       

15.300 

)la«al  to  Heworli  FacAty  diany  MM 

Maine  Corps  to  Slatnn  New  Rner 

Enisled  dinin|  facility  addition 

Radar  air  tranic  control  center 

t.S30 

UN 

Marine  Corps  Ah  Station  New  RiMr„ 

Navy 

Alt  Force 

Pope  to  Force  Base 

Comolroher  services  center 

1.100 

Add  to /alter  '(Creation  center 

1.70O 

Base  transponalnn  complei/land  acqusi- 

lion                                      ... 

■3.700 

Pope  Aif  Force  Base          .,_ 

Seymour  lohnson  to  Force  Base- 

Ancraft  manttnance  dock             .- — 

4.SS0 

mmm  to/aHB  daU  care  center     

690 

StynMr-Mnsen  to  Force  Base 

*>  Fntr                                            . ,    . 

Army  Nahonal  Guard 

Fort  Bran 

MoMatam  aid  ttanng  eqwpnent  silt 

addition 

1.000 

Fort  Bragg _ 

PaVlon 

493 

PvH™                      

Army  Natnnal  Giai«  .- , „. 

to  Nalnnal  Guatf 

Douglas  MAP 

Firf  staliO"                                 -.—.-._«.*_.. 

1050 

Doullas  MAP                            

BatnANGB 

ConwMiicalin/eltctranc  lianng  laa%..._. 

1.500 

BalnANGB 

,._^- 

toNMoHlGiia*. 


North  Caolma 


North  Dakota 
to  Force 
Grand  Forks  to  Face  Base 
Antailance  gaage,  medical  togistics  lacihty 
Add  IP  alKation  center 


PROJEaS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 

UNIUD  STATES— Continued 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Total 


Slate/ component  instaKatnn 


Protect 
cost 


Stewart  Fidd 
Jont  ANG'MCR  tramm  conpki   (phase 
«)  29200 

Stewart  FM  29  2iXi 

SnflA  County  te-port 
Composite  souakon  optrahons,  maaitenance 
boMy  2.23U 

SMM  Camly  topot  2.230 

to  IMaal  Giad  35,740 

Army  Nescnm 
Fort  Drum 
Eqapmnt  s4i— maatmiaict  aclMty  4.373 

FtnOimn  4.373 

Aimed  Forces  ilesom  Cinlei  Amity.  \k  2.084 

Amtyvik  2.084 

Army  teene  6.457 

NaivlkstiMt 
AiMt  Forces  Ratrvt  Centn  Anatyvrie 
Reserve  training  buMmg  3,100 

Armed  Foms  Reserve  Center    Malnl^ 

nance  Shop.  Amilywit  __        3.100 

to  Rtscrve 
Niacaa  Fans.  lAP 
Vehide  operations  hiatal  piilimg                        510 
Nmsara  Fafc.  lAP ...- 510 

_..:...... 87.436 


31.100 


31.760 


1,805 


20.040 


2.730 
S6,33S 


6.500 


5.240 
11.740 


1.000 


493 
1.493 


1.050 


1.500 
2.550 


103.218 


Olw 
to  Force 
Newark  AFS 

Systems  metrology  engineering  lalioratoiy 

Newark  AFS  

Wrijht  Patterson  to  Force  Base 
OSM  Addition  lo/'altet  ai'craf  curioson  con 

Irol 
AdMoi  iD/aRei  vivanum 


too 


ANer  structwa/mechancal 

Addition   to   water    supply   and   storage 

system 

Wright  Paltmai  to  Ftra  8ai 

to  Force  

to  NaliMul  Guard 


3.400 
510 
600 
613 

m 


r  to  Force  Base 

863— medcal  Iranmg/ad- 
mMStnhon  faahly 

Crew  readmess  lacilrty  

Rickentiacker  to  Force  Bat . 

to  Reserve 
Wright  Patterson  to  Force  Base 
Fuel  system  mantenance  dock  . 

WniMPatterson  to  Force  Bai 

YoMtStOM.  MAP 

Made  mantenance  shop  — — ; 

Firt  station  

Youngslown.  MAP 

to  Resent 
RckenbaAer,  ANG6 
Alter   buMng   863-  medcai   tramng/ad- 

nunistration  (xilily  

Rickenliacker  ANCB 
to  Reserve 


350 
500 


1,585 


U76 
1,700 


350 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Amy 
Fort  Sill 
Barracks  with  dining  facility 
Weapons  Iramng  fxdity 

Fort  Sil  , 

to  Force 
Altus  to  Force  Base 
AirMt  Itammc  center 


■23.000 
2.150 


I  enlrsted  personnel  nousm|. . . 

ConsoMMd  Ops/nuinlenance  laality 

Altus  to  Force  Base  

Tinker  Air  force  Base 
Squadron  operations  facility 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  liousin( 
Alter  mechanical 
Emergency  Oackuc  power 
Flying  liamng  classroom 

Combat  communicalions  neadQuarters 

Communications  electrical  installation  faot- 

ly 
Alter  F- 10?  engine  laality 
Tmliei  to  Force  Base 
Vance  to  Force  Base 
Energy  monloitng  control  system  enpansnn 

Vance  to  Force  Bast 

to  Force  

Army  Natwia  Guad 
El  Reno 
60  person  armory 

tl  Reno  - 

Mabel 

60  person  armory _. 

IMM '. 

Army  Nahonal  Giart. . — . 

Army  Reserve 
Oklahoma  City  iKrowse) 
Addition  to  Army  Reserve  Cenler 
Oklahoma  City  (boast) 


16.500 

1,700 

•3,400 


760 

2.200 

720 

2.850 

2.500 

'2,150 

■960 
■420 


1.250 


630 
612 


3,952 


Oklahoma 


Tl 


490 
1100 


Nationa  Guard 
Kinisley  FicM 
Aircraft  arrestmi  system 
Amgsley  Field 
to  Reservt 
Pntbnd.  UP 

Aircraft  mantenance  hanga 

Composite  mamtenanct  lacitf.. 


600 


1.905 
1.830 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
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lln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Stale  /component  /  inslallation 


Total 


Projecl 
cosl 


Total 


Slate/component/installation 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


AHB    maccomnnied    enlisted    pirsoimcl 

honsmt  6.935 

Giaid  Forks  to  Force  Base 8.525 

Mmot  to  Force  Base 

Alter    unacompaned    enlisted    ptrsonnel 
houSMf  6.700 

Vanoiis  naMenana/operahons/lraaai  la- 

oMas  7.100 

Mmot  to  Face  Base 13J00 

to  Face 22J25 


Aerospace  ground  equipment  engrne  inspec- 
tion/repair  shop 
Portland  lAP      ., 


1.000 


Oregon 


5,923 
6,723 


850 


1,585 


3.076 


350 
5.011 


12.514 


25.150 


21,600 


12.560 


1.250 
35,410 


630 


612 
1.242 


3.952 


85.754 


600 


Pennsylvania 
Army 
Carlisle  Barracks 
Physical  Illness  training  center  with  pool 

Carlisle  Barracks 

Scranlon  AAP 

Lighting  upgrade    : 

Compressed  w  dryers      „ — ,..■...-. 

Scranlon  AAP  ,...„:. ., 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot 

Shelter  handling  facility    __ j -. — 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot 

Army  

Navy 
Naval    Ships   Systems   Engineering   Station. 
Philadelphia 
Evaluation  lest  facility 
Naval  Ships  Systems  Engineering  Station, 

Philadelphia ■■■■ 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia 

Berthing  wharl  improvements    - 

Naval  Shipyard  Philadelphia 

Navy  - 

A»  National  Guard 
Harnsburg  lAP 

Base  supplies  and  equipment  warehouse 
Harnsburg  lAP 
Wilkiw  Grove  NAS 
Communications/eleclronics  training  facility. 

mobility  storage 
Auto  maintenance/support  equipment  shop. 

Wilkiw  Grove  NAS 

Air  National  Guard ._.„ 


1,500 


660 
340 


•9.200 


14.500 


2.600 


2.400 


2.200 
1.100 


maintenance  shop,  support 


Army  Reserve 
Lock  Haven 

Reserve  center,    ._ 

activity         3,191 

Lock  Haven .• ,.~ 

All  Reserve 
Willow  Grove  ARE 
Alter  reserve  forces  operations  and  training 

facility  495 

Vehicle  maintenance  laaWy 1.028 

Wiltow  Grove  ARE      


Pennsylvania 


4,735 


5,335 


1,500 


1.000 


9.200 
11.700 


14,500 


2.600 
17.100 


2.400 


3,300 
5.700 


3.191 


1.523 
39,214 


Shaw  Air  Force  Base 
Base  engineer  facility 
Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housing 
Radio  control— alter  mechanical/electtical 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base 

Air  Force  

Army  National  Guard 
Darlington 
100  person  armory 

Darlington    

Timmonsville 

100  Person  armory 

Timmonsville 

Army  National  Guard  

Air  National  Guard 
McEnl're 
Base  supplies  and  equipment  warehouse/ 

mobility  storage 

Fire  station ,._ 

Mctntire _ 


South  Carolina 


7.100 

2.450 
440 


908 


814 


2.240 
1,050 


9.990 
14,740 


908 


814 
1,722 


3,290 


122.192 


South  Dakota 
Air  Force 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 6,700 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base        6,700 

Air  National  Guard 
loe  Foss  field 

Power  check  pad  with  suppressor 500 

Joe  Foss  Field MO 

South  Dakota '■?°° 


Rhode  Island 
Navy 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Center.  Newport 
Electrical  distribution  lines  200 

Academic  instruction  building  alterations  910 

Naval   education    and    training   cenler. 

Newport  1.110 

Army  Nalraial  Guard: 
Middlelown 

100  person  armoiy 922 

Middlelown ,....,... 922 

Rhode  Island -~~ 2,032 


South  Carolina 
Army 
Fort  lackson 

Education  cenler  '5,200 

Chapel/child  care  center  '  6,400 

Energy  distribution  system  modetnizationl 790 

Trainee  barracks '  26.800 

Fort  Jackson 39,190 

Navy 
Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston 
Electrical  distribution  system  improvements.  15.000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston     15,000 

Marine  Corps  An  Station  Beaufort: 

Maintenance  hangar  modernizatioa 1.390 

Tactical  support  van  pads       1.110 

Aircraft  support  lacililies         1.030 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beautott 3.530 

Naval  Station,  Charleston 

Berthing  pier  39,250 

fire  protection  pipeline  3,900 

Naval  Station  Charleston 43.150 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston: 

Child  care  cenler  1,570 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston - 1.570 

Navv  63.250 

Air  Force 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base 

Composite  wing  facility  -.       '  3.200 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base 3.200 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  force  Base 

Missile  maintenance  shop       1,300 

Alter  mechanical/electrical     - 250 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Bast 1.550 


Tennessee 
Army 
Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant 

Runoff  collection/treatment  system 

On-line  storage  lacility  

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant 

Navy 
Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis-Millington: 

Applied  instruction  building 

Municipal  sewer  connection     

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis-Millmgton 

All  Force 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

Convert  to  precision  machine  shop 

Captive  trajectory  support  system  propwind 

tunnel     

Solid  propellanl  storage  facility 

Alter  mechanical/slructural/electricll 

Fire  protection— bulk  fuel    

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 

DIA 
Dclense  Depot,  Memphis 

Enclose  building  942      

Defense  De^l.  Memphis 

Army  National  Guard 
Dayton 

60  person  armory 

Dayton 

Lebanon: 

100  person  armory 

Lebanon   

Murtreesboro 

100  person  armory 

Murtreesboro 

Waynesboro 

60  person  armory 

Waynesboro - 

Army  National  Guard 

Air  National  Guard 
Memphis  lAP 
Fuel  System  maintenance  comsioo  control 

dock      

Memphis  lAP 

McGhee-Tyson  Airport 
Composite    squadron    operations/telecom- 
munications facility 

Fire  station     

Jet  luel  storage 

Power  check  pad  with  suppressw 

McGhee  Tyson  Airport 

Nashville.  MAP 
Fuel  system  maintenance/cotrosno  control 
(jg^l(  

Nashville  MAP 

Air  National  Guard 


550 
340 


4,650 
7,150 


11.800 


1.600 

7.400 

2,500 

670 

•382 


750 


706 
900 
899 
690 


2,600 


2.715 

1.000 

1.035 

450 


2.650 


12.552 

750 

706 
900 

899 


690 
3,195 


2.600 


5.200 


2,650 
10.450 


Tennessee 


39.637 


Texas 
Army 
Fort  Bliss 

Physical  fitness  training  center 

Company  administration  and  supply.. 

Battalion  classroom     , 

Replace  exterior  lighting 


'  2,850 

2.200 

530 

1.150 


State/component/installation 


Project 
cost 


Total 


Oimng  lacility  modernization 

Infantry  remote  target  systems  ranges .. 

Multipurpose  training  range 

Multipurpose  DIVAD  range .- 

Fort  Bliss        

fort  Hood 
Aircraft  maintenance  facility 


4.350 
'3.000 
17.500 

9,000 


40.580 


Storm  windows  and  weatherstripping 

Aircraft  maintenance  facility 

field  lighting  

Automated  tracked  vehicle  washmg  lacility.. 

Bulk  fuel  storage  facility 

Multipurpose  training  range 

Multipurpose  training  range 

Multipurpose  training  range 

Multipurpose  training  range  — 

Tactical  equipment  shop 

Tactical  equipment  shop — . 

Brigade  headquarters 

fort  Hood       

Lone  Star  AAP 

Land  mine  production  facilities 

Lone  Star  AAP 

Longhorn  AAP 

Shield  test  facility 

Longhorn  AAP 

Red  River  Army  Depot: 

Bradley  vehicle  support  fadf^ 

Red  River  Army  Depot — 

Army  

Navy 
Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  FieW: 

Control  lower      

Child  care  cenler 


11.400 
2,250 

13.200 

700 

5,500 

•4.200 
S.6S0 

•3J50 
2,800 
5,200 
8.400 
8.200 
1.250 


1,300 

270 

USD 


76.050 

1.300 

270 


1.250 
119.450 


Elevated  potable  water  storage  tank 

family  services  center   

Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  field 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Chtish 
family  services  center        ..... 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi: 

Naval  Air  Station.  Kingsville: 

Runway  improvements  - - 

Family  services  center   >. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Urngsvile — 

Navy 

Air  Force: 
Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base: 
Additions  to  engine  inspectkm  and  repair 

shop    

Regional  aircraft  stripping/painting  taahty. 
Alter  mechanical/electrical 
Base  support  center 

Composite  wing  facility 

Education  center - 

Alter  base  entrance/land  acquisitiin 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base   

Brooks  Air  Force  Base 
Additions  to/allerations  occupational  envi- 
ronmental health  laboratory 
Alteration  base  supply  administratwe  laality 

Consolidated  support  center 

Alteiations  mechanical/electrical/structural  , . 
OSH-hre  protection  system 

Brooks  All  Force  Base... 


580 

550 

1.030 

465 


495 


4.270 
560 


640 
5.700 
440 
'6,500 
•1.280 
•2.7S0 
•3.000 


2.625 
495 


4.830 
7.950 


Carsweli  Air  force  Base 

Jet  luel  storage 

Alter  electrical/mechanical/structml 

Upgrade  power  plants  ADWS  

Carsweli  Air  force  Base    

Dyess  Air  force  Base 
Aircraft  fuel  system  maintenance  deck........... 

Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housing  

Munitions  support  lacililies 

CCTS  support  lacilities _ 

Dyess  Air  force  Base 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base 
Addition   to   electronic   system   command 

headquarters  lacility 

Alter  deluge  pump  power  supply 

Addition  to  air  freight  terminal 

Wealherize/alter  mechanical 

Upgrade  industrial  waste  treatment 

Kelly  Air  force  Base        

Lackland  Air  force  Base 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 
Chapel  

Lackland  Air  force  Base 
Reese  Air  Force  Base 
Aircraft    maintenance    engine    mspectoo/ 

repair  shop    

Reese  Air  Force  Base 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base: 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  | 
Visiting  officer  quarters,. 

Insulation 

Gymnasium 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base 
Johnson  Space  Center 
STS-security  modifications.. 

Johnson  Space  Center... 


5.260 

1.550 

2.660 

410 

230 


3.000 
400 
'710 


2.900 

5,500 
4,000 
1.900 


7,000 
240 
3,050 
1,300 
11,000 


7,800 
'2,900 


1.550 


7.200 

5.200 

500 

■3,180 


700 


20.310 

10.110 
4,110 

14,300 

22.590 

10.700 

1.SS0 

16.080 
700 
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PTOJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUaiON  INSIDE  THE 
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SUtt/comgancnt/  inslaAatKn 


Praittt 
cosl 


GoodltllM  Ak  Fonx  Base 
(JSH-lm  BfOlKtKiii  system 
Pave  Pms.  tut  mate  Kgiasition      .    . . 

Mfr  ttttMuM  dntnteiliofi  sysltfli    

Vmi  praoBHi|  iraMi  ticiMy    

GoaMw  to  Fofce  SIM — 

S«  MnioAKt 

Upnft  Kfnial  cmMctm 

S«  Mono  Ana 

*if  Force  - 

Oetew  lofstio  *PJ5r  ^^ 

Oefcffit  nopcrty  Disposil  Offict,  Sin  AiilOM) 
Huantas  mUcnal  lisposal  laolity 
Mme  Property  DtsuBal  Oflicc.  San 

tatorw         

Army  National  Guard; 
(agle  Pass 
100  person  ar 
EaflePass 
San  Antomo 
Armory  aMIion 


Afnw  IMni 
MiMlMII 


San  Anionio 
NttonlGHrl 


Dhitai:  

Fori  systen)  matntenance/conosian  control 

doch 
Refueling  vclnde  parting 

Fn  s<n)ression/i)etection 

flmglon  

Army  Seserw 
Corpus  Oinsli 
eOO-memlier  AFRC/OMS/AMSA 

Corpus  Omsli    

Naiiy  Reserve- 
UmI  Av  Station  Dabs 
Unactompmied  enhsted  persormet  housing 
MOil 

Oapel  - 

Air  ttaWt  control  facility     

Umal  Air  Station  Dallas _, 

Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center.  Corpus  Diristi 
Reserve  lra«iing  buiMng 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center.  Corpus 

Omst ., 

Navy  Reserve    '. 


Teus 

Utati 
Army 
Fort  Douglas 
IMtary  entrance  processing  station 
FortOouglK 
Air  Force 
M  Air  Force  Base 
Depot  anialt  acapons  marntenance  stiop 
Sqiiadion  operations  lacikty 
AdMn  to  depot  airaatt  luei  system  mam- 
kMRce  docii 

Rrfueing  velacle  mawtenaKt  skopi 

OttiyilMiil  lieillli  dieic 


Sound  suppressor  support 

Base  supply  and  equpment  »arelnise 
Hill  Air  Force  Base 
Delense  LokIks  Agency 
Detense  rapeity  Doiosal  Office.  Tooele 
Admmstiative  laHdini 
Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Tooele 
All  National  Guard 
Salt  lAe  City  lAP 
Powr  cticcli  pad  «ith  suppressor 

Salt  lake  6ty  lAP  

Air  Reserve 
HI  Air  Force  Base 
Addtan/alteration  squadron  operations 
Anralt  generation  shop 
Addition  to  rocket  ctieckout  and  assemOly 
laakty 
Hill  An  Force  Base   „ 


man 


Army  Ntflonal  GBird 
Ethan  Akn 
Unt  admnsttation/supply  bwldng 

Ftlian  AMn  

Army  Reserve 
Rutland 
Ejpan)  to  Army  Reserve  Center. 
>  activity 


320 

420 

>1.SM 

>7.M0 


12.000 


JMI 


Vnma 

Army 
Fort  lee 
Food  servce  framing  facility 


500 


681 
I.11S 


1.360 
250 
650 


2.t90 


4.400 
295 

1.500 
250 


3.350 


910 


5.600 
3.000 

640 

700 

2.9M 

1.600 

965 
700 


420 


._     475 


400 
470 


260 


260 


1.384 


5.300 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 

UNITED  STATES— Continued 

[In  tliousants  ol  doKarsj 


Total 


Slate/component/installation 


Proiect 
cost 


Total 


10.040 


12.000 
122.490 


500 


681 


1,115 
1.796 


2.260 


2.490 


6.44S 


3.350 
9.795 


266.?31 


910 


Electrc  power  generating  plant 630 

Fort  lee 

FoitMyer 

Steam  dBtnPutipn  system  oteasin I.ISO 

Insulate  BuMngs  -....  900 

Fort  Myer  , 

Radford  AAP 

Fuel  storage  lacdilies  S70 

Barricades  1.650 

155MM  stick  propellant  marailactunng  fa- 
ality  2.100 

Radford  AAP  

Fort  Story 

Pliysial  fitness  framing  ceahr LNfl 

Maintenance  faality 7.200 

For!  Story         

Army  ,. 

Navy 
Marine   Corps   Camp    Det    Norfolk.    Camp 
Elmore 

Pliysical  fitness  center  1.160 

Marine  Corps  Camp  Det  Norfolk.  Camp 
Elmore 
Fleet  Combat  DkocI  System  Support  Activity. 
Dam  Neck 

Comtiat  data  systems  tiuildmg  addition  4.000 

Fleet   Comtal   Direct   System   Support 

Activity.  Dam  Neck  _ 

Fleet  Inteligence  Framing  Center.  Dam  Imk. 

Applied  instruction  tiuHding  12.200 

Fleet  Intelligence  Training  Center.  Dam 
Neck 
Fleet  Comtiat  Training  Center  Atlantic.  Dam 
Neck 

Gymnasium  addition  1.390 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  tnusing  10.800 

Fleet  Combal  Traimng  Center  Atlantic, 
Dam  Neck 
Naval  Guided  Missiles  School.   Dam   Neck 
Operational  tramer  tacility  (NS  Norfolk)  1,860 

Naval  Guided  Missiles  Scfiool,  Dam  Neck 
Naval  Ampliitiious  Base,  Little  Creek 
Elecfronics/commumcafions      maintenance 

slwp  1.070 

Vetiicle  maintenance  facility  3.110 

Electronics,  communications      marntenance 

shop  3,160 

Personnel  support  facilities       1,830 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek.. 

Fleet  Anil  Sub  Warfare  Training  Center   Nor- 
folk 

Applied  instruction  building  1.900 

Applied  instructions  building  2.230 

Fleet  Anti  Sub  Warfare  Tramng  Center. 


16.155 


420 


475 


1.130 
19.090 


260 


1.384 
1.644 


Fleet  Tramg  Center,  Norfolk 

Appted  instruclioh  building _ 

Fleet  Training  Center,  Norfolk 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Norfolk 
Repair  shop  improvements 
Naval  Ait  Rework  Facility.  Norfolk .. 
Naval  Station.  Norfolk 

Dredging  

Naval  Station,  Norfolk 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk 

Data  processing  facility      

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norlpt. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk 

Municipal  sewer  connection „._. 

Cliild  care  center 

Electrical  distribution  system  modemimion 
Naval  Shipyard  Norfolk 
Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana 

family  services  center 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana 

Marine   Corps    Devekipmenf   ami   Mnten 
Command,  Ouanlico 

FieW  maintenance  shop         

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantico 
Naval  Communications  Area  Master  Station, 
Atlantic  Norfolk 

Satellite  iarlli  Term  (G  Bay).- 

fire  protection  lAnnapolis)  

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion, Atlantic,  Norfolk 
Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  DaMgren 
Appked  mstructioii  buildmg 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  Ixwsing 

addition 
Unaccompanied  officer  personnel  housing 
addition 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Oahlgren 
Tactical    Training    Group     Atlantic,    Virginia 
Beach 

Op'.rationa:  trainer  facility 
Tactol  Trainiog  Group.  Atlanlc.  Virgmia 
Beadl 


1.120 
3,020 
2.S60 

6.400 


8,290 

560 

10.500 


415 


2,570 


1.090 
600 


4.180 
800 
375 

3.750 


5.930 


2.7SO 


4.620 


9.000 
22.300 


1,160 


4,000 


12,200 


12,190 
1,860 


9,W0 

4130 
1.120 
3.020 
2,560 
6,400 

19.350 
415 

2.5;o 

1,690 
5.355 


3.750 
90,940 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 

UNITED  STATES— Continued 

|ln  ttnusands  of  doHarsj 


Stafe/componenf/installafion 


Protect 
cost 


An  Force 
Lanjley  Air  force  Base 

Base  supply  complei— phase  1 

OSH-fire  Suppression  System 

Langley  An  force  Base    

Kk 
PeMiiaii: 

PmafPi  computer  facMty  expansion 

ftRtafon,  

ASDA 
Classified  Activity  Fort  Belvoii 

Communications  support  lacililty        

Oassilied  Activity  Fort  Belvoir     

Defense  Systems  Management  College,  W 
Belvoir 

Academic  facility 
Defense  Systems  Management  College, 

Fort  Belvoir    

ASDA  .__ 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Norfolk 
Hazardous  material  disposal  facility 
Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Norfolk  , 
Army  National  Guard 
GateOty 

Armory  addrtm 

Gale  Oty 

Fort  Pickett 
Mobilization  and  training  equipment  site 
Direct  support  logistical  facility 

Fort  Pickett 

Army  National  Guard ,... 


Virginia 


5,000 
3.300 


1.000 


3.000 


4,;oo 


940 


484 


4,844 
390 


Washington- 
Army 
Fort  Lewis 
Hangar  Addition  ■  2,800 

Instrument  landing  system  '870 

Battalion  headquarters  and  classroom  1.450 

Barracks  1.740 

Tactical  equipment  shop     _ _ '.800 

Correct  safety  deficiencies    2.650 

Company  administration  and  supply  4,250 

Battalion  headquarters  and  classroom  2.800 

Temperature  controls  and  ligtiting     1.450 

Brigade  headquarters .._ 1,500 

FliAt  simulator  buikUng .„. 8,000 

Fort  Lewis  

Navy 
Naval  Submarine  Base.  Bangor 

Family  Services  Center         1.180 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing  5.280 
Data  Processing  Center  (Tndenf  refit  facili- 
ty)                                               1.580 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor 

Naval  Undenmater  Engineering  Station,  Key- 
port 

Station  access  facilities  1,400 

Naval   Underwater  Engineering  Station, 
Keyport 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Bremerton,  Puget  Sound: 

Oil  spill  prevention 200 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Bremerton.  Puget 

Sound  

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  Bremerton 
unaccompanieo  enlisted  personnel  housing  7,300 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  Bremerton 
Naval  Air  Station  Whidbey  Island 
Heating  plant  addition  3,160 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island 

Navy    .,. - 

Air  Force 
FairchiM  Air  Force  Base 

Aircraft  alert  apron      3,050 

Air  launched  cruise  missile  igloos 2,100 

Alter  medianical/sttuctural 5?0 

UaapcsMpanied  enlisted  personnel  housing  <  8,500 

Dning  liall  '  3,730 

Alter  consolidated  base  personnel  office  '1,100 

Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housing  '  5.000 

Hydrant  Ming  system       ^4,400 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base 

McChord  Air  Force  Base 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housmg  '000 

Various  maintenance  operations/tiaining  fa 

cilities  3,750 

Sound  suppressor  support  420 

Enlerior  area  lighting       , 990 

McCbord  Air  Force  Base  ,„.- „ 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Fort  lewis 
Hazardous  material  disposal  facility  650 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Fort 

levns  _. 

Navy  Reserve 
IJavai  Air  Reserve  Unit,  lAlfiidbey  fsland: 
Aircraft  parking  apron  4.500 


Total 


8.300 


1,000 


3,000 


4,'00 
',700 


940 


484 


5,234 
5,'18 


136.898 


35,310 

8,040 

1,400 

200 
7,300 


3,160 
20,100 


28,450 


12,160 
40,610 


650 
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PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  INSIDE  THE 

UNITED  STATES— Continued 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollarsl 


State/component/installalion 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


State/componenl/installafion 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


Naval  Air  Reserve  Unit,  Whidbey  Island,.... 
All  Reserve 
McChord  All  force  Base 
Reserve    forces    aeromedical    evacuation 

training  facility  

McChord  Air  Force  Base 

Washington 


1,630 


4,500 


1.630 


Totals 

Army _.. - 672,622 

Navy              . ;,._„„.....:......: 900,256 

Air  Force ; 861,234 

Defense  Agencies 143,070 

Inside  the  United  Slates  2,'02,'41 


102.800 


West  Virginia 
Navy 
Naval    Security    Group    Detachment    Sugar 
Grove 

Communications  center  ',400 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment  Sugar 

Grove ',400 

Army  National  Guard 
Beckley 

Organizational  maintenance  shop 381 

Beckley  381 

Camp  Dawson 

Special  forces  framing  bulMing _ _  695 

Camp  Dawson  , _ 695 

Army  National  Guard _ 1,076 

Army  Reserve: 
Grafton 
Army  Reserve  Center,  maintenance  shop               1.636 
Grafton 1.636 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserw: 

Reserve  Center,  Wheeling •  (2.900) 

West  Virginia 10.112 


Wisconsin 
Army  Reserve 
Appleton 
Addition  to  Army  Reserve  Cenler,  mainte- 
nance shop 1,115 

Appleton     „. 1.115 

Air  National  Guard 
General  Mitchell  Field 

Power  check  pad  with  suppresspr 475 

General  Mitchell  Field 475 

Wisconsin 1.590 


1  Projects  to  be  accomplished  with  savings 
I'Ji;  mi 


million  to  be  funded  from  savings  and  $64  7  million  lo  be  funded 
from  future  appropriations 

'  $4  million  to  be  funded  from  savings  and  $16  million  lo  be  funded  from 
future  appropriations 

» $11 '  million  to  be  funded  from  savings  and  $66  3  million  to  be  funded 
from  future  appropriations 

'  Extension  of  prior  year  authority 

Project  Listing:  Fiscal  Year  1984,  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Bill 

PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Counlry/component/installation 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


Australia 
Navy 
Naval  Communication  Station,  Harold  E  Holt: 

Electronics  maintenance  sbop    

Automotive  vehicle  maintenance  shop 
Naval  Communication  Station.  Harold  E, 
Holt 


1,390 
1.630 


3,020 


CONUS  Unspecified 
Navy 
Unspecified  locations 

General  reduction  for  inflation  (l/S  US  ) -24.310 

Reduction  for  protects  to  be  funded  with 

savings  ,  ,     -  70.900 

Reduction  lor  protect  to  be  funded  with 

future  appropriations -80,700 

Unspeafied  locations,  Navy „ -175.910 

All  force 
Unspecified  locations 

OTH-B  West  land  acquisition 500 

Peacekeeper  access  roads 2,000 

Peacekeeper     operations/framing    mainte- 
nance facility  46,700 

Support  facilities       24.000 

General  reduction  for  inflation  -41,430 

Reduction  for  projects  to  be  funded  with 

savings  -274,932 

Reduction  for  project  to  be  funded  with 

future  appropriations     -67,300 

Reduction  for  protects  under  $1  million— 
unspecified  -  4,760 

Unspecified  locations.  Air  Force -315,222 

ASDA 
Unspecilied  locations 

General  reduction  tot  inllation  „, -5,000 

Unspecified  locations,  ASDA .....„.„ -5,000 

Army  National  Guard 
LInspecitied  locations 
General  reduction  for  inflation  -1,'66 

Unspecified    locations.    Army    National 

Guard - 1.766 

Army  Reserve 
Unspecified  locations 

General  reduction  for  inflation        -1.000 

Unspecified  locations.  Army  Reserve -1.000 

Air  National  Guard 
Unspecified  locations 

General  reduction  for  inflation - 1.000 

Unspecified  locations.  Air  National  Guard  -1,000 

Air  Force  Reserve 
Unspecified  locations 

General  reduction  for  inflation  - 1,000 

Unspecified  locations,  Air  Force  Reserve -1.000 

CONUS  unspecified     -500.898 

CONUS  Various, 
Army 
Various  United  States 

Special  support  1,300 

General  reduction  for  inflation  mside  United 

States -26,000 

General  reduction  lor  projects  to  be  funded 

with  savings -155,120 

Various.  United  States     ....^ -179.820 


Bermuda: 
Navy 
Naval  Air  Station.  Bermuda: 

Family  services  center    

Naval  Air  Station.  Bermuda... 
Naval  Facility.  Bermuda 

Security  improvements 

Naval  Facility.  Bermuda 


810 


1.110 


Navy 


810 

1.110 
1.920 


Diego  Garcia 
Navy 
Naval  Support  FacHity.  Diego  Garcia: 

Administrative  lacilities 

Transmitter  building  addition _ 

Waterfront  operations  building 

Aviation  warehouse 

Boat  shop    

Counseling  service  center    

Public  works  transportation  facilities 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing,  , 

Naval  Support  Facility  Diego  Garcia 

Air  Force 
Diego  Garcia, 

Upgrade  runway 

Tracking/ monitormg  station,  NAVSTAR  oper- 
ations   

Space  track  observation  facility  (GEODSS)  „, 
Diego  Garcia 


4.100 
8,220 

800 
3,500 
1,600 

480 
6.300 
6.800 


41.300 

2.800 
14,100 


31,800 


58,200 


Diego  Garcia 90.000 


Germany: 
Army: 
Ansbach 
Consolidate  boiler  plants,,,, 

Ansbach 

Augsberg 

Renovate  hospital    

Fire  protection  systems 

Augsberg  

Babenhausen 

Barracks 

Battalion  headquarters , 

Dining  facility 

Utilities 

Tactical  equipment  shop  ,„ 

Babenhausen 

Bad  Toelz 

Attic  insulation 

Bad  Toelz 

Bamberg 
Finance/personnel  center,. 

Facilities  modernization 

Bamberg 

Baumholder 

Facilities  modernization 

Baumholder 

Bindlach 

Facility  engineer  shop 

Bindlach 


1,100 


22.000 
2.550 


8,300 
1,800 
3,200 
6,800 
12.900 


920 


1,800 
2,300 


5,400 
2,200 


1.100 
24.550 

33.000 
920 

4,100 
5,400 
2,200 


Country/component/installalion 


Project 
cost 


Total 


500 


1,150 
1,300 
5,700 


2.550 


Camp  May 

Tactical  equipment  shop 

Camp  May 
Darmstadt 
Multipurpose  recreation  facility, 
Ptiysical  fitness  framing  center 

Facilities  modernization 

Darmstadt     , 

Ettlingen 

Tactical  equipment  shop 

Ettlingen 

Europe  various 

Storage  bunker  security 19.000 

Europe  various 

FeucM 

Barracks  with  dming  facifity 7.100 

Feucht _ 

Fintben 

Barracks - 2.370 

Finttien „ 

Fischbach: 
Skill  developrtwit  center,, 

Fischbach      

Friedberg 

Barracks        

Tactical  equipment  shop  „ 

Barracks  

Tactical  equipment  shop.. 

Friedberg        

Fuerlh 

Hardstand 

Fuerth         

Fulda 
Ptiysical  fitness  training  center  2,250 

Facilities  modernization 8,700 

Aircraft  maintenance  facility  additim 1.200 

Fulda 

Garmisch 

Attic  insulation - 590 

Garmisch — — - 

Gelnhausen 

Facilities  modernization 10.900 

Consolidate  heating  plants - 970 

Gelnhausen 

Giebelstadt 


USD 


2JS0 
3.100 

3,250 

1.700 


340 


1,550 

9jgo 

3.000 

660 

2,450 


2.650 
1.600 
3.100 


Physical  fitness  training  CBiler 

Barracks -. 

Dming  facility  --. 

Tactical  equipment  shop , 

Heating  arid  utilities _ - 

Giebelstadt 

Goenppingen 

Physical  fitness  framing  center 

Tactical  equipment  shgp 

Barracks   

Goenppingen 

Grafenwoehr 

Fighting  vehicle  range  modernizalipn 15.000 

Grafenwoehr 

Grossauheim 

Facilities  modernization 9,100 

Grossauheim 

Parking  area - 2,400 

Hanau     - 

Heidetberg 

Physical  fitness  training  center 2.550 

Heidelberg 

Kciserslautern 

Intelligence  operations  buildmg 300 

Kaiserslautern      : - 

Karlsruhe 

facilities  modernization 4.500 

Karlsruhe  

Kirchgoens 

Automatic  temperature  conlnils ifW 

Auto  self  help  garage 1.050 

Kirchgoens       

Ktongeri 
Ammunition  storage  '-'Xi 

Physical  fitness  trainmg  center  addition  760 

Barracks     o-MJ 

Tactical  equipment  shgp 2.150 

Kitzingen - 

Koeppcrn 

Ammunition  marntenance  faakty 9.700 

Koeppern  

Kricgsfeld 

Ammunition  surveillance  faality 3.350 

Administration  building JjO 

Physical  fitness  trainmg  center  addition 410 

KriegsfeW  

Mainz 

Barracks  modernization _ -         6,600 

Tactical  equipment  sbop - 13.800 

Mainz  •■• 

Mannheim 

Facilities  modernizatMn '.000 

Mannheim    

Mutlangen 
Hardstand 410 


500 

8,150 
2.550 
19,000 
7,100 
2.370 
1.250 

10.400 
340 

12,150 
590 

11,870 

16,960 

7,350 
15,000 
9,100 
2.400 

2.ue 

380 
4.500 

1.810 

12.260 
9.700 

4,510 

20.400 
7.000 
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PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued 

III)  ilKusmls  <t  doUnl 


Coufttry/canixiiKnl/mUMlKift 


PniKl 
cost 


I^CfS  BvrachS: 

FloMKSf 

Ihun  Baffjdis 
SdMaUdt 
Dmil  txiMy 
Tictcil  tqHimett  day. 
ScfNobich         — . 
SdM^tiiSdi  Gffluwd 
Facilities  mdnnijalai.. 

ScAMtOD  GflMdld 


PhlMil  Mmss  iimmi  cMrtv 

SCiMMnft.  — 

SMMh  NiRy  TrMMf  Cmmimk 

Tidial  ttmiKM  skat        

Sff^tti  Amy  TraMMf  Conviund 
ShittiaH 

CavoUM  lotint  systems   

( liealing  systems    


■antenance  taoM). 


eanalw  iteadguariefs  and  classfoori 
WeitlNNii 


toFoa 
Halm  ««  Base 
Seem)  eclMn  nwkai  logist^  storage 
Bee  simly  am)  equpineiit  imelKuse 
HalM  to  Base 
tarnsim  to  tat 

enlisted   oenemd 


SaMMt  coMmncatans  pound  terminal 

PmnHiti  terminal  headquailers  lacikty 

Mnfefy  avnatt  sMters 

*dd  to  accounting  and  Inanct  lacMy  . 

Ud  to  cormson  anliol  tacMy. 

Base  engineer  storage  laotly  

NaKKHSt     

Ml  lo/aNv  precision  measurement  CQuip- 
■MMvalonr 

Ramslm  to  Base  

nien-llan  to  Bse 

Owncal  Mftare  sMtei  sutfgrt 

Smal  aniis  HaMig  laoMy 

Seoad  ecMw  medcal  logistics  storage 
tacMy 

Dliein  Man  to  Base 
Semdacti  to  Base 

Amalt  corrosion  contnl  taoMy. 

Area  security  IfMai  _ 

Wareliouse  

xcoMi  KMm  miKii  npsucs  fn^p 

ScntKJ)  to  Bw  

B«iir|toBa» 

SacM  KtolM  ncdcal  togstcs  storati 

jHjBiiy  i^M^  it^KKKt  roans 


tnm  lani - 


Wmt  to  Bast 

Zmetcucten  to  Base  ^ 

Avioncs  taolity-OieiiKJl  waifaR 
Zaetirudieti  to  Base 
(Menlurclien  to  Base 


I  to  Base     

-&rman> 

CoMmmaliois  site  survnaMtl . 

P*<elner-ll  

mHn 


Cimwiln  sdMi     

Madi        

(■fMkn  to  Bis» 
BiiiiiiilJi/IUli  sdwl 

SpmiMmi  to  Base. 


sctnoi  additon 


Gcssen 

Higll  sdwol 
bessen 
Darmstadt 

Elenientaiy  scMol 


IMI 


4.JS0 


4.3S0 
11.100 


4.400 
{.(SO 

soo 


i.;so 


t.100 


FifMMi^iide  range  modemzatna    ..  „. 
JMbnctat 

2.4S0 
490 

fii«i».*^ 

m                 

1250 
2.800 


2000 

;oo 

6.300 
6«0 

I.4S0 

1.600 
270 

4.150 

370 


300 

170 


700 


1.350 
360 

3.300 
<00 


1.400 
720 

4.950 
810 
650 
660 


1.464 

i.450 


4.000 
3.000 


4.100 

(JSO 
S.200 
1.200 
6.040 
MOO 


Total 


410 
4.550 

16150 

4.400 

2.450 

500 

3.600 
6.800 
1.750 
2.450 


490 
3H.010 


4.0S0 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued 

(In  tliousanb  ot  doUatsI 


Countiy.'component.'installalion 


Pioiect 
cost 


Darmstadt 


ASO* 

Delense  Logistics  t^Ki 
Detense  propeny  dis|»sal  otfice  Hanau 
Covered  and  ooen  storage 
Defense  ixoperty  disposal  ottice. 

Germany 

Greece 

Army 

Unaccompanied  peisonnel  housni 

Opeiating  Ouildmg  

•Mtvurpose  recrealnn  lacility  

Uoccanpanied  otficei  Imsing 

Operating  DuiWing  .,..„.. 

■Utliurpose  buikfing 

Myscal  Illness  Ifammg  center  _. 

Army . 


Guam 
Havy 
Naval  Communications  Area  Master  Station 
Western  Pacific,  Guam 

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion Western  Paofc.  GaM 

Navy 
to  Force 
Andersen  to  Force  Base 
Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

Housing 
ttogralk  ixmer  plant 
SRAM  oInnsM  avionics  support  laakly 

Anfeisen  to  Force  Base   

to  National  Guard 
Andersen  to  Force  Base 


Base  engineei  maintenance  facililv 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base 


Guan... 


17500 


1.870 


5.810 


9.190 
1.464 
1.450 


7.000 
48.334 


4800 

6350 
5.200 
1200 
6.040 


Guantananio  Bay.  Cuba 
Navy 
Naval  Station.  Guantanamo 
Family  services  center 
Naval  Station  Guantanamo  . 
NSGO  Guantanamo 
Receiver  Iwlding  addition 
NSGO  Guantanamo 

Guantanamo  Bay  Cuba        


icttand 
Navy 
Naval  Station  Keflavit 
GS£  lacility 
Mainlenawe  snop  addition 

Utility  improvements    

Aviomcs  slup  ., 


Naval  Station.  KelMli 


llalv 
Army 
Camp  Darby 
Care  and  preservations  buiMmg 
Waretwuse  deliumidificalion  .... 
Camp  Darby 
Navy 
Naval  to  Slatnn.  Sigonella 
to  Cargo  terminal  eipanson  .. 

Avioncs  slwp  _ 

PuMc  oorks  lacMcs.., 

PASS  oflce  

CMd  care  center     

AfRTS  station         

Fleet  mail  center 

Utilities  improvements 


Naval  to  Station  Sigonella 
Naval  Personnel  Support  Actwity.  Naples 
PASS  office 
Naval  Personnel  Support  Activity.  Naples 
Naval  Support  Aclmly.  Naples 
UnacuMpwod  inhsled  personnel  housing 
aniswert  tacMies 

CaMraloi  laboratory  _ 

Naval  Support  Actwty.  Nagta 

to  Force 
Avono  to  Base 
to  pboto  laoktydicmcal  nwrtaie  mlcC' 

Inn 


Base  supply  «arel«MI._ 
Omc 


Central  heat/alter  structural 
Aviano  to  Base 
San  VHo  to  Slatnn 

Warehouse  _. 

to  freijbt  terminal . 


1.300 


1.400 
370 
480 
600 
410 
620 

1.000 


980 


8.100 

610 

16.000 


1.960 


730 
1.700 


1.040 
1.720 
2.050 
2.040 


2.350 
360 


1.440 
7.250 
980 
1.070 
1.250 
1.20O 
1.530 
6.090 


640 


2.280 
2.420 


900 
3.0OO 
6.310 


(60 
S30 


PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES-Continued 

I  In  thousands  ol  dollars  j 


Total 


Country/component/inslallation 


Proiect 
cost 


e.000 

2S.S90 


1.300 


384.234 


San  Vilo  Air  Station 
Camp  Darby 
Munitions  supervision  facMy.. 
Camp  Darby 
Comiso 

GLCM  tacihtw — .. 

Comiso     . 

Air  force 

ASOA 
Vicenia 


ASOA 


Eiementaiy/higti  scbool  additioii.. 
Vicenza 


Italy.. 


4.880 


980 

m 


24.710 


1.960 


27.650 


lapan 
Army 
Okinawa  various 

Petroleum  tank  relocatiM 

Okinawa  various  

Navy 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakwn: 

Aircraft  rinse  facility     _.. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakuni 

All  force 
Kadena  Air  Base 
Ceilial  intermediate  repair  laofcty— supply 

warehouse  

A.;^,  mechanical         

Squadron  flight  operations  fadMy 

)e;  fuel  storage.  IP- 7  

Kadena  Aii  Base  

Misawa  to  Base 

Alterations,  mecliarocal/struclwil.... ~- 

F- 16  beddown     -. 

Misawa  to  Bast 

Yokota  Air  Base 

Petroleum  operations  facility  

Insulation  and  Upgrade  Ughlinj 

Yokota  to  8«e ..-.. 

to  Force 


lapan 


730 


1.700 


2.430 


Jolinston  Island: 
DNA 
DNA  Headquarters  Field  Command 
Renovate  and  upgrade  buildings 
DNA  Headquarters  FieM  Command 


Korea 

Army 
Camp  Carroll 
Tactical  egwpment  sliot.. 

Camp  Carroll 

CampCotiern 


6.IS0 


2.710 


20.810 


640 


4.700 
2(.1S0 


11.090 


Unaccompanied  personnel  housing 
Communcalions  maintenance  facility 
Campany  administration  and  supply.  .. 

Camp  Cofcern     _ 

Camp  Fttoards 

General  purpose  audtaiw. 

Camp  Edwards     — 

Camp  Fssayons 

Tactical  equipnient  shop 

ConvMy  «t<iinistration  and  supply 

Cinp  Essayons  

Camp  Hown 

Physical  fitness  training  center 

Camp  Howze  

Canip  HuRiplireys 
ChaiKl  wilb  community  activity  center 

Technical  support  facility - 

tocraft  shelters      

Camp  Humphreys 

Camp  Hittyhawk 

Tactical  equipment  siKf 

Camp  Kittyhawk 

Camp  Red  Qoud 
SecunM  tghting 


General  purpose  auditorium  

Banacks 

Warehouse 

Physical  fitness  framing  cenlei  adWnn 

Skill  devekjpment  cent* 

Camp  Red  Ctoid  

Korea  varus 

Unacconpaned  personnel  housmg 

Tactical  equipment  shop  

Commumcalions  center 

Korea  vanous 

K-16  Army  Airfield 

Pliysical  fitness  trainmg  center  witli  pud... 

Barracks  with  dining  lacility 

K-16  Army  Airtiek)  

location  177 

Perimeter  fence _. 

location  177    

Seoul 

Storage  taolity  


400 


17.7S0 


2J10 


1.400 


750 


3.200 

760 

1.700 

5.600 


1.700 
17.000 


950 
300 


600 


1.300 


2.500 
200 
470 


500 


1.000 

450 


1.950 


1.200 
1.650 
5.000 


610 


400 
690 
1.200 
750 
360 
430 


19.500 
4.750 
2.200 


1.SS0 
3.SS0 


260 


630 


Total 


1.190 
400 


17.750 
30.430 


2.310 
2.310 


61.600 


1.400 


750 


11.260 


18.700 


1.250 
31.210 


33JtO 


600 


1300 

3170 
500 

1.450 
1.950 

7.850 
610 


3.830 

26.450 

5.200 

260 
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PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OUTSIDE  THE 

UNITED  STATES-Continued 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars! 


Country/component/rnstallation 


Pioiect 
cost 


Tactical  equipment  shop    

Vehicle  parts  supply  facility 

Seoul  

Taegu 
Material  management  cenlei 

laegu  

Yongsan 

All  condition  library _ 

Boiler  modifications 

Yongsan : 

flavy  

Commander.  U  S  Naval  Forces  Korea.  Detach- 
ment. Chinhae 

Chapel  

Commander.  US    Naval  Forces  Korea. 

Detachment.  Chinhae    

to  Force 
Kunsan  Air  Base 
Fire  station/weather  observation  facility 
Second  echelon  medical  logistics  storage 
Unaccompanw)  enlisted  personnel  housing 
Unaccompanied  otiicer  personnel  housing 

Alter,  mechanical/clectrical/strijctural 

Weapons  maintenance  facility      

Kunsan  Air  Base  

Osan  All  Base 
Alterations,  mechanical/electrical/structural , 

Aircrall  shelters  

Sound  suppressor  support 

Second  echelon  medical  logislics  storage , 
Supply/equipment  warehouse 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing  , 

Additions  lo/alterations  gymnasmm 

Underground  luel  storage 

OSH-lirc  protection  system 

Unaccompanied  officer  personnel  housmg 

Publications  management  center    

Osan  Alt  Base  

Taegu  Air  Base 
Security  police  operations  facility 

Second  echekin  medical  logistics  storage 

Underground  luel  storage 

Taegu  Air  Base         

Kwang  ju  Air  Base 

Second  echelon  medical  logistics  storage 

Kwang-Ju  All  Base       

Saechon  Air  Base 

Second  echelon  medical  logistics  storage 

Saechon  Air  Base         

Suwon 
Second  echekin  medical  togislics  storage    , 

Suwon  

Various  kications,  Korea 

Chemical  warfare  protectkm  facilities , 

Various  ktcatnns.  Korea 

to  Force  


Korea 


Kwaialeifl: 
Army 
Kwaialein 
Multipurpose  recreation  laciMy.. 

Missile  assembly  facility 

[xpkjsive  storage  facility 

Wastewater  treatement  lacility 
Kwaialein 


Morocco 
Air  Force 
Various  kications 
Varioius  support  facilities.. 
Morocco      


Oman 
Air  Force 
Various  locations,  Oman 
Rapid  Deployment  force  facilities,. 
Various  locations,  Oman 


Nettierlands 
Air  Force 
Camp  New  Amsterdam 
Base  administration  lacility,. 
Camp  New  Amsterdam... 


890 
1.100 


3.600 


620 
430 


460 


3.000 

600 

18,200 

8,100 
393 
720 


1.390 
9.100 

620 

770 
3.800 
11.200 
1.550 
7,100 

610 
5.300 

710 


490 

210 

2.050 


210 

210 

400 

5.900 


3.5S0 
130 
710 
530 


28.000 


28.600, 


2.050 
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PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES-Continued 

[In  thousands  ol  dollars  | 


Total 


Country/component/mstallation 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


Country/  component/installation 


Profect 


2.620 


3.600 


1.050 
59.840 


Philippines 
Navy 
Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay 
Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 

modermzation    

Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay 

Air  force 
Clark  Air  Base 
Addition  to  satellite  communication  receiver 

facility  

Consolidated  support  lacility    

Alter  unaccompanied  officef  personnel  hous- 
ing  

Alter  electrical/mechanical _ 

Clark  to  Base 


6,140 


'  4.250 
'  2,250 


■  1.450 
■900 


6.140 


8.850 


460      Philippines... 


14,990 


31.013 


Portugal 
Air  Force 
laies  Field 
Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housing       1.400 

Lajes  FiekJ   

ASOA 
Laies  Air  Base 

Elementary/high  school  addition 4,590 

laies  to  Base 


1.400 

4.590 
5.990 


42.150 

2.750 
210 
210 
400 


5.900 
82.633 


Puerto  Rico 
Army 
Fort  Buchanan 

Electrical  distributnn  system 1.550 

Fort  Buchanan _ 

Navy 
Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  RoadS: 

Family  services  center   1.300 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility.  Roo- 
sevelt Roads 

Range  operation  center  additions 

land  acquisition         

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Ttaining  Facity, 

Roosevelt  Roads 

Navy .._.. 

Army  National  Guard 
fort  Buchanan 

US  property  and  fiscal  officer 784 

Fort  Buchanan _ 

to  National  Guard 
San  Juan  lAP 

Aircraft  arresting  system _ 400 

San  Juan  lAP _ 


1,530 
415 


Puerto  Rico 


1.550 


1,300 


1,945 
3245 


784 


400 
5.979 


142,933 


5,620 


28.000 


28,600 


Spam: 
Navy 
Naval  Station,  Rota: 

Pass  office  

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 

Naval  Station.  Rota 

Naval  Oceanography  Command  Center.  Rota 

Meterological  building  addition 

Naval  Oceanography  Command  Center, 

Rota „ 

Navy 

Air  Force: 
Torreion  Air  Base: 
Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel . 

housing 

High  efficiency  lighting .. 

Alter  central  heat  plant _ 

Torreion  An  Base 

Zaragoza  Air  Base 

Sound  suppressor  support _ ... 

Zaragoza  Air  Base 

to  Force   .. 

ASDA 
Zaragoza  Air  force  Base: 
High  school  addition 


980 

8.270 


980 


4,000 

430 

1.872 


530 


Zaragoza  Air  Force  Base.. 


680 


9.250 


10,230 


6.302 


530 
6.832 


680 


2.050 


Spam,, 


17,742 


Panama 
Army 
Corozal 

Electrical  distribution  system  760 

Dinmg  facility  modernization 700 

Corozal 1,460 

Air  Force 
Howard  Air  Force  Base 

Radio  control  system—alter  mechanical 613 

Howard  to  Force  Base 613 

Panama 2,073 


Turkey: 
Army: 
Turkey: 

Health  Clinic 1.300 

Barracks  modernization  3.350 

Multipurpose  recreation  building 300 

Multipurpose  recreation  building 300 

Turkey - 5,250 

Army -...,         5,250 

to  Force: 
Incirlik  Air  Base 
Squadron  opns  additions-chemical  warfare 

protection 1.100 

Security  police  operations  facility 1.450 


Total 


Base  civil  engineer  complex 1.300 

Traffic  management  tacilHr 1.050 

Incirlik  Air  Base _ 4.900 

Izmir 
Weatherizatm/alter  electric/soiar  coHectois..  310 

Izmir    310 

Ankara 

Housing  supply  warehouse 1.100 

Alter  mechanical  system 210 

Ankara        1.310 

Various  locations— Turliey: 

Air  Base  upgrade _ 18.000 

Air  Base  upgrade '  4J,700 

Various  locations— T«ta)t ._ 66.700 

Air  Force  .,- 73.220 

ASDA 
Incirlik  Alt  Base 
[lementary/high  school  addiUon 5.800 


Incirlik  Alt  Base           

5.800 

Turkey 

84.270 

United  Kingdom: 
Navy 
Naval  Support  Activity.  Holy  iKh 
Medical  dental  clinic 

■2.550 

nm 

■2.950 
'540 

General  warehouse -. 

Supply  Pier 

Family  Services  Center 

Naval  Support  Actwity  Holy  lock. 

8.840 

Air  Force 
RAF  Alconbury: 
Alter  mechanical/structural                 .  .. 

1.433 

RAF  Alconbury                      

1.433 

RAF  Bentwaters 
Allei/new  unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing                     

3.851 
3S6 
3» 

3.218 

Weatherize/alter  electrical ...  

Warehouse 

RAF  Bentwaters 

7.747 

RAF  fairfoid 

Base  operations  facility 

Upgrade  base  water  system 

1,950 
1.755 

RAF  Fairtord                 

3.705 

Mildenhall  Air  Base 
Satellite  communication  ground  terminal  ,    . 

Alter  visiting  airman  quartets 

Visiting  officrs  quarters 

Electrical  aircraft  outlets 

.624 

2.291 

3.023 

585 

J15 

Mildenhall  Air  Base 

6.738 

RAF  Upper  Heyford 
Alter    unaccompanied    enlisted    personnel 

housmg 

Alter  visiting  officer  quarters         

RAF  Uooer  Hevford 

2.291 
634 

2.925 

RAF  Woodbndge 

Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel  housing 

RAF  Woodbridge 

2.594 

2.594 

RAF  Croughton 
Add  to/alter  satellite  communication  gromd 

2.145 
1.SS8 

Communication  site  survrvatNlity 

RAF  Croughton 

3.803 

RAF  Chicksands 

6.387 

RAF  Chicksands 

6.387 

RAF  Greenham  Common: 

GLCM  facilities 

RAF  Greenham  Common 

9.43« 

9.436 

44.768 

ASDA 
Royal  Air  force,  Wethersfield 

Elementary /high  school  addition   „„ 

Royal  Air  fprce.  WctherslieM 

Royal  Air  Force,  Lakenheath 

High  school  addition  

Royal  to  Fores  Lakenheath 

2.832 
1.120 

2.832 
1.120 

ASOA 

3,952 

United  Kingdom _ 

57.560 

Virgin  Islands 
Air  National  Guard 
Virgin  Islands 
Communications  electronics  training  Facihly 

Virgin  Islands 

1.400 

1,400 

Overseas  classilred 
Navy 
Overseas  classified 

Telecommunications  center 

Overseas  classified                

1.280 

1,280 

Air  Force 
GLCM— third  country: 
GLCM  facilities              

33.670 

GLCM    third  countiy           

33.670 

GLCM-lourth  country 
GLCM  facilities                   

18.380 

GlCM-lourth  countiy 

18.380 
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UNITED  STATES— Continued 


(In  tlwuunds  ol  iM»s| 


Countiir  ameawil/iiiJUIbmi 


cost 


lmfm» 

Kk 
□issiWIacitan 

QlsvM  onHKt     — '. 

Oassifia)  iKjloi  

QksiM  loutoi 
QKSitcd  DniiKt 

OksM  loulai  -.. 

NS* 

ASM 
Orcnos  ci23sif«D 
Canmiln  ixHity  e>iian»iii 
Owiwis  ciassfcd 

Oxneas  dassiM 


21.SS0 
25.200 


10.000 


IMI 


I  radKta*— oitsde  MM  Slates 
SpnM  man  caBtmcticn— andglntuHO 

reductioRs  

V«an  lotatwo— «nii)t  __ — 

Items  ucaMiis 
MiMii  rtduclm-outsidt  United  Stales 
fMKtmi  lor  miKl  10  be  aconvlisned 

NMy  lissi  oMOi  nfiastructm  suOHCt 
Vans  locaWB— Nny 
tafvat 


luvrtiil  faoMics 
(dKtms— ortsde  Untei)  Slain 
lor  protect  to  He  lunM  wtti 


SJWIB 

peofiea  in 


SpeotaJ  imnr  corslruction  [U)  imtstnt)' 

uted  reductm  

Varous  louticns— to  tan 


ASM 
Dependents  sctwols 
Reduction  lor  mflalnn 
OeoenrleBt  sdMoh 
Oiersas  imiis 


Totals 


to  forte , . — „ 

DCNRSC  ipHOVS- — "-.- — " — 

S((0M  oaMt  ttc  Unted  Stales 


WTO  lnlrast^lctw^ 
ASDA  ™ 

NATO  intrastructin. 
Access  roads 
Itory 

Access  roads    

Emertency  constmctni: 
AaA 
(meigency  constnicSon     _ 
HMor  canstniction— unsoeohed: 


Navy 

Air  forte 

ASOA 

Armr  Nitnnl  Guanl . 

Air  Natnol  Guard 

wMy  NBScnfC 


IbMrlieserv 

tollBHW 


r  canstnctiin— unsvcoM 
PlMM|  and  design 


Navy 
Air  Force 
ASOA 


Army  National  Guaitf. 
kt  National  Guard    . 


Nlvy  NHcn 


nMMMg  JM  ( 


IMMMle«ano« 

Vanus  locataB 
Host  nation  ntrastructure  sumnt 
Varous  Ucations 


Totals 
Army 

toForct 
Orienst 


IjnspRihcd  wvWwdB 


-14.000 

-fcm 


-2.740 

- 10.040 
2.970 


15.500 
-21516 

-48.700 

-  2.240 


-15.000 


150.000 


1.387 


U.000 


27.400 
22.000 
19.000 
4000 

7600' 

5.500 

4.600 

l.OOO 

3.013 


Total 


52.050 


21.550 

25.200 
46.750 


10.000 


-20.100 


-9.S10 


56956 


-15.000 
102.566 


367  704 

94,285 
464.944 

90.572 


County;  comoonenl  mstnialici' 


Proiecl 
cosi 


Anny 
New  coRSIructnt 
AbBk* 
FortGredir 
New  construction 
FortGieely 
Nome 
Net  construction 
Nome 

e«ti« 

New  construction 
BelKel 
Kotnlue 
New  conslrxlion 


1.021.265 

ISO.OOO 
1.387 
16000 


94.113 


inooo 

115.600 
147.000 
33000 
3.200 
8.600 
7900 
2.800 
3.388 


5.203 
386 
386 


IIO.OIKI      lu,,^ 


2.970 


Geocji* 
Fort  Stewart 
New  construction.  Fort  Stewart.. 
Fort  Stewart  — 


14.626 


Alonianu  Military  Reservation 
New  construction  9.900 

Aliamanu  Hililary  R«se»val«n 

ImsoM 
Fort  Poll 

New  eonslTMCtw 1SJ42 

Fort  Pen  

Mitvlaiid 
Atcrdm  Pravini  Ground 
New  construction  6.816 

Atetdeen  Provmj  Ground      

turope 
Various  iocatons.  Europe 

New  construction  ..^ *0.000 

Various  locations  , — 

Germany 
1IIMdnick« 
New  cmstiuctan  12.157 

11.140 
Nm  c«i«r«clio(i  — — 1.132 


WuerA/rj/'Mmgen 
New  construction     

NuKieutt'iiitffliitii 


Army 
Opetaling  eipenses 
Management  account 
Services  account 
Utilities  account 
FumstMiis  account 


Opmting  expenses 

!  ol  real  property 


62.195 
39930 
306289 
97.026 
1725 

86.258 
492  067 


509.488 
620.998 


'  2.970 


Total  lamily  Inusing.  Army  operations 
Interest  payments.  Capenart  and  Wtieiry 
Moftgaie  insurance  preiwums 
Debt  interest 
DeM  pnncpal 

Grand  total  lan«ly  liousint  Army 

Navy 
New  construction 
CaMomu 
Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Pendtelon 
New  conslruclnn 
Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  F>endleton 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro 
New  construction 
Marme  Cons  Air  Statioii.  El  Toro 
CaMoma 


2.776 
362 


Total 


238.700 
142.787 
186.501 
203000 
770988 


Navy   PuUc   Norlis  Center    Sutnc   Bay 
New  construction 
Navy  PuNic  Worlis  Cenlet  SulK  Bay 
New  construction 
Construction  improvements 
Planning 
General  reduction  lor  inflation 

Total  lanuly  housing.  Navy  construction 


5.203 


J86 


386 


386 


6.361 


14.626 

9.900 
15.342 

6.816 

40.000 

12.157 
11.140 


1.132 

24,429 

Italy 

Livomo— CP  Oarfiy 

New  construction ™. — 

354 

Uwmo-CP  Brt»...  —       ..     --... 

354 

117.828 

Contructxifl  Hnprowments — - - 

103.553 

103.553 

Plannag 

6.750 

6750 

Rrtactoi  tor  protects  to  tie  funded  with  savings 

40.000 

-40.000 

General  reduction  lor  inflation               

-15.000 

-15.000 

Total  famly  nousmg.  Army,  construction       

173.131 

507.165 
86.258 
492.067 


23.160 
11.666 

29.300 


13240 
7.395 
9.800 


County/i 


it/instalalion 


Protect 
cost 


Total 


Navy 

Operating  ( 
Management  accounts 
Services  account 
UliHies  account 
Fumisling  account 
Miscetaneous  account 

Operating  eipenses.-.. — 


leasing  account 


Maintenance  account 
General  reduction 
Total  family  housing.  Navy  operations... 


38.327 
29.992 
161.498 
16.698 
3 

18.212 
2B8.652 


23.160 


11.666 
34.826 


Interest  payments  lan^y  housng  «tt. 
Mortgage  i 


2.132 
679 


246  518 

18.212 

288,652 

-5,550 

547J32 

2.832 

679 


DbM  isMftst. 
OeHpriWfil 


3.511 
28.133 


1.085.490 

2.776 

362 

3.138 

31,700 

1.293.459 


Grand  total  lamly  housing.  Navy 

Air  Force 

Ne»  construction. 
Montana 
Forsyth  Strategic  Training  Range  Complei 
New  construction  (50) 
Forsytti    Strategic    Irammg    Range 

Complei - 

Havre  AfS 

New  consttwtwtS)  .._ 

Havre  AFS 

Montana        ..-—..- 

Netherlands 
Camp  New  Amsterdam 
New  construction  (50) 
Camp  New  Amsterdam 
Portugal 
laies  Alt  Base 

New  construction  (150) __ 

laies  Air  Base     

United  Kingdom 
RAF  Upper  Heytord 
New  construction  (300) 

RAF  Upper  Heyloid 

New  construction 
Construction  improvements 
General  reduction.  nUation 
Planning 

total  family  Housing.  Air  Force  construction 

Operating  eipenses 

Management  account 

Services  account      , ^. 

Utilities  account       

Furaislwg  account 

MisellaneoDS  account 

Operating  eipenses         .- 

Leasing  ,.-.: — 

Maintenance  ol  real  properly 


654,437 


4,000 


496 


11.812 


33,982 


(4.715 

-12,254 

5.000 


24,223 
24,957 
233.306 
42.907 
177 

53.538 
335.738 


Total    family    riousmg.    An    Force   operation   and 

numlenance 

tolercst  payments  CiW  housing 

PlinapH  ptymenls  OM  housine 

Mortme  nurance 

Total  family  housing.  Air  Force  *l)t   ,..., 

Total  'amrly  housing  Air  Force— support 

Grand  total  family  housmg.  Air  Force 

DIU 
Operating  eipenses 
Services  account 

Utilities  account  — • 

Fumslwig  account  _- 

Operatutg  eipenses  . — .."— 

leasing  — 

Maintenance  o<  real  property  ,~ 

loiH  lamily  housing.  DMA 

NSA 

New  conslruction 
Overseas  classified 
Qassitied  location 

Classified  protect 

Qassiled  location 

Oversea-,  classified 
New  construction 

Operating  eipenses  Miscellaneous  account 
Operating  expenses 
leasing 


3.373 

51.376 

649 


3 
15 
2 

....... 

14 


1.210 


545 


29.300 

64126 

13.240 

7.395 

9.800 


74.961 


Maintenance  of  real  orapirty 
Total  lanuly  housing.  NSA 

DIA 
Operating  eipenses 
Furnishtngs 
Operating  eipenses 
leasing 

Total  lanuly  housing.  DIA 


4.000 


496 
4.496 


4.898 


11.812 


33,982 

55,188 

64,716 

- 12,254 

5.000 

112,649 


325.170 
5;.53« 
335.738 


714.846 

3.373 

51,376 

649 

55.398 

770,244 


882,893 


20 
6 
14 


1,210 

1,210 

545 


5.732 
520 

5,732 
520 

8.007 

1.731 
9,493 

1.731 
9,493 

11,224 

FAMILY  HOUSING  AUTHORIZED  WORLDWIDE-Continued 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


County/component/installation 


Project 
cost 


Total 


OlA 

Conslructwo  improvements.. 
Operating  eipenses 

Services  account 

Utilities  account 

Furnishmg  account     

Opeialmg  expenses 


8 
141 
15 


Maintenance  of  real  propel^ _ 

Total  family  housing,  OlA 

Grand  total  lamily  housing,  defense 


274 


164 
274 


473 


19,744 


Survivors  in  addition  to  her  husband 
are  one  daughter.  Miss  Renee  Carrico; 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mangrum 
Hendrick  of  Mayfield,  Ky.;  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Glenda  Mathis  of  Mayfield;  four 
brothers— Dr.  Franklin  Mangrum  of 
Morehead,  Ky.;  Louis  V.  Mangrum,  an 
attorney  friend  of  mine  from  May- 
field;  James  Mangrum  of  Des  Plaines, 
111.,  and  Curtis  Mangrum  of  Lombard, 
111.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  survi- 
vors and  friends  of  this  fine  Kentucki- 
an  who  was  truly  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 


'  Protects  to  be  accomplished  with  savings 

Melvin  Price, 

G.  V.  Montgomery, 

Abraham  Kazen,  Jr., 

A.  B.  Won  Pat, 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson, 

Ken  Kramer. 

G.  William  Whitehurst, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
John  W.  Warner, 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 
Dan  Quayle, 
John  P.  East, 
Henry  M. Jackson, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
J.  J.  EXON, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LEONA 
CARRICO 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing teacher  and  a  longtime  friend  of 
mine,  Mrs.  Leona  Carrico,  who  died  on 
August  12  at  the  age  of  53  in  Russell- 
ville.  Ky. 

Mrs.  Carrico,  a  native  of  Marshall 
County,  Ky.,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Rus- 
sellville  Independent  School  System 
for  many  years.  Leona  Mangrum  Car- 
rico was  an  inspiration  to  her  students 
and  to  the  ministry  of  her  husband. 
Rev.  Joe  Carrico,  pastor  of  Russell- 
villes  Post  Oak  Baptist  Church.  Leona 
was  the  epitome  of  loving  kindness 
and  her  passing  has  caused  much 
sorrow,  not  only  to  her  family,  but  to 
every  person  that  she  ever  came  in 
contact  with  in  her  life. 

Brother  Joe  referred  to  her  as  "my 
buddy,  my  best  friend."  Leona  was  a 
friend  to  a  great  many  people. 

I  am  personally  grieved  at  her  death. 
It  seems  that  we  too  often  lose  at  an 
early  age  those  who  have  given  the 
most  in  this  world  where  we  have  a 
vast  majority  of  takers.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  question.  For  those  of  us  who  knew 
Leona  Carrico,  we  can  be  thankful  to 
God  that  our  lives  were  enriched  by 
her  steadfastness  and  her  unfailing 
Christ-like  spirit  of  kindness  and  help- 
fulness. 


COAL  PIPELINE  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  309  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1010. 

n  1610 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1010)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect 
to  the  movement  of  coal,  including  the 
movement  of  coal  over  public  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
KiLDEE  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Thursday,  September  15,  1983, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  had  26  minutes  of  debate  re- 
maining; the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  LujAN)  had  26  minutes  of 
debate  remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  had  30  min- 
utes of  debate  remaining;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shu- 
STER)  had  30  minutes  of  debate  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome problems  with  this  coal  slurry 
legislation  has  been  the  problem  of 
water  rights.  Over  the  last  few  weeks 
before  we  finally  disposed  of  the  bill  at 
the  committee  level,  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  and  I  collaborated  on 
an  attempt  to  draft  water  rights  lan- 
guage that  would  assure  the  primacy 
of  State  and  local  water  rights. 

I  would  take  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  to  ask  a  few 
questions  to  clear  up  this  issue  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  to  discuss  the 
issues. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
inquire,  what  is  the  heart  of  the  water 
issue? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  heart  of  the  issue 
is  that  the  States  are  concerned  about 
their  ability  to  control  whether  or  not 
water  leaves  the  State  via  a  coal  pipe- 
line. 

When  this  issue  was  debated  10 
years  ago,  the  States  were  concerned 
that,  due  to  the  interstate  nature  of 
the  pipelines.  State  laws  that  said  no 
to  coal  slurry  might  be  invalid.  Last 
year,  those  fears  were  realized,  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Spor- 
hase  case,  said  that  water  is  an  article 
of  commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision means  that  State  statutes  that 
flatly  prohibit  the  export  of  water  are 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Does  that  mean,  for 
example,  that  if  a  coal  pipeline  wanted 
to  use  water  from  South  Dakota,  or 
from  Wyoming,  or  Michigan,  that  the 
State  could  not  say  no? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Under  existing  law  as 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Sporhase,  the  State  probably  could 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  water  by  a  coal 
pipeline. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  What  does  H.R.  1010 
do  to  alleviate  this  problem? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  language  in  H.R. 
1010  gives  the  States  the  power  to  say 
no  to  a  coal  pipeline.  It  gives  the 
States  the  power  to  say,  "You  can  take 
water  but  only  on  these  terms."  It 
gives  the  States  the  power  to  impose 
terms  and  conditions  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  considered  invalid  as  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  In 
effect,  this  bill  makes  constitutional 
State  laws  that  want  to  limit  the  right 
of  coal  pipelines  to  use  water.  The  de- 
cisions about  how  State  water  is  to  be 
used  are  placed  squarely  on  the  States 
by  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  What  about  States 
that  share  interstate  sources  of  water? 
How  are  they  affected  by  one  State's 
decision  to  sell  water  for  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  say  that  a  State, 
like  South  Dakota,  that  wants  to  issue 
a  permit  for  water  use  by  a  coal  pipe- 
line, can  only  authorize  the  use  of  its 
share  of  an  interstate  body  of  water. 
South  Dakota  cannot  sell  Missouri's 
share  of  the  river,  nor  can  it  sell  the 
rightful  shares  of  any  other  State. 
South  Dakota  can  only  sell  what  it 
owns.  If  another  State  thinks  South 
Dakota  has  issued  a  permit  for  water 
it  does  not  control,  that  State  can 
bring  legal  action  to  stop  South 
Dakota. 

In  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened; Nebraska  and  Missouri  and 
others  have  sued  South  Dakota  to 
enjoin  the  sale  to  ETSI.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  disputes  over  allocations 
of  water  have  traditionally  been  re- 
solved in  just  this  manner  by  the 
courts.  The  major  part  of  the  body  of 
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law  on  water  rights  Is  case  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  interstate  water 
rights  disputes. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  What  are  the  people 
in  the  downstream  States  concerned 
about? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Some  downstream 
States  fear— mistakenly,  in  my  judg- 
ment—that an  upstream  State  will  be 
able  to  sell  water  that  belongs  to  the 
downstream  State.  This  is  flatly 
wrong.  No  State  can  sell  what  it  does 
not  own.  Since  1907.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  maintained  that  all  States 
that  share  an  interstate  body  of  water 
are  entitled  to  an  equitable  share  of 
th&t  wsilcr 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Does  this  bill  give 
those  downstream  States  more  cause 
for  concern? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No:  to  the  contrary,  the 
power  that  this  bill  gives  the  States  is 
the  power  to  say  no  to  water  for  coal 
slurry.  The  impact  of  the  delegation  in 
the  bill  to  the  States  can  only  be  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  water  that  will 
be  dedicated  to  coal  slurry.  That  is  be- 
cause States  that  want  to  say  no,  can 
say  no— which  they  cannot  do.  I  em- 
phasize, right  now.  The  States  will  be 
unable  to  say  no  without  this  bill.  This 
applies  to  all  50  States.  And  the  bill 
specifically  says,  on  this  point,  in  sec- 
tion 3,  page  5: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  alter  the  rights  of 
any  State  to  its  apportioned  share  of  the 
waters  of  any  body  of  surface  or  ground 
water,  whether  determined  by  past  or 
future  interstate  compacts,  or  by  past  or 
future  legislative  or  judicial  allocation. 

We  do  not  change  the  shares  the 
States  have.  We  give  them  the  power 
to  say  no  as  to  slurry  use  of  what  they 
are  each  entitled  to. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming a  couple  questions,  so  we  can 
nail  this  down  as  closely  as  we  can. 

My  first  question  would  be.  are 
water  compacts  not  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Interstate  water  com- 
pacts are  one  means  of  resolving  inter- 
state water  disputes.  The  other  tradi- 
tional means  of  resolving  such  dis- 
putes are  Supreme  Court  decrees  and 
congressional  allocation. 

Supreme  Court  decrees  enforce  the 
long-established  doctrine  of  equitable 
allocation.  Under  that  doctrine,  the 
Supreme  Court  guarantees  States 
which  share  an  interstate  stream  an 
equitable  share  of  the  water  of  that 
stream. 

In  congressional  allocation,  under 
certain  circumstances  Congress  can 
divide  the  waters  of  an  interstate 
stream  among  States  legislatively. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes. 


Mr.  CHENEY.  So  J  here  are  three 
different,  ways  of  reiolving  interstate 
water  disputes.  All  three  have  been 
used  in  different  circumstances.  The 
key  point  is  that  Congress  has  always 
let  the  States  decide  what  means  they 
wanted  to  use  to  resolve  their  disputes. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  then,  why  are  not 
proposals  for  mandatory  compacts  a 
good  idea? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  First,  you  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  the  fear  that 
some  States  will  misappropriate  the 
water  of  other  States  is  essentially 
groundless.  Under  existing  law.  all 
States  have  protected  rights  in  inter- 
state streams— and  the  legislation  re- 
affirms this. 

Second,  such  a  mandate  would  rep- 
resent a  radical,  unprecedented  Feder- 
al intrusion  into  State  water  decisions. 
Traditionally,  compacts  are  voluntary 
agreements  among  compacting  States. 
Congress  should  not  require  the  States 
to  enter  into  compacts  to  resolve  allo- 
cations if  the  States  desire  to  resolve 
the  issue  by  other  means. 

Third,  mandatory  compacts,  or  sister 
State  vetoes,  come  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end.  They  mean  that  one  State 
can  veto  interstate  water  transfers  of 
someone  else's  water  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  By  refusing  to  partici- 
pate in  compact  negotiations,  a  single 
State  will  be  able  to  paralyze  the 
water  resources  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  every  State  in  the  basin  or  wa- 
tershed. Such  a  notion  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  great  body  of  water  law  and  is 
abhorrent  to  the  interests  of  State 
control  of  water  law. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
enlarge  upon  his  statement  that  man- 
datory compacts  stop  sound  planning 
and  development  of  water. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Yes;  in  essence,  such 
proposals  all  have  the  same  basic  flaw. 
They  make  it  impossible  for  any  State 
to  know  what  its  resources  are.  thus 
making  sound  planning  for.  and  use  of. 
scarce  resources  impossible. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  to  force 
such  a  requirement  on  the  States. 

There  is  no  reason  New  York  should 
be  able  to  tell  Michigan  what  to  do 
with  its  industrial  water.  Nor  should 
South  Dakota  be  able  to  tell  Mi-ssouri 
what  to  do  with  its  agricultural  water. 
Yet  these  are  exactly  the  types  of 
controls  which  can  logically  be  asked 
for  next  if  mandatory  compact  propos- 
als are  successful  here.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  the  gentlemen  the  fact  that 
such  proposals  are  completely  incon- 
sistent with  the  entire  traditional 
structure  of  American  water  law  in 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  United 
States. 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  has  to  do  with 
procedure.  I  would  direct  it  to  the 
Chair  and  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

It  was  our  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  would  allo- 
cate 22  of  his  minutes  to  those  in  op- 
position to  this  legislation,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  there  are  several  Mem- 
bers on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  attempted  to  get  time. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  a  solemn  pledge  that  22  minutes 
of  our  45  will  go  to  Members  who  are 
in  opposition  to  the  legislation.  That 
promise  will  be  kept.  We  only  have  21 
minutes  remaining  now.  I  control  21, 
but  the  gentleman  must  bear  in  mind 
that  several  Members  against  the  bill 
were  yielded  time  by  me  in  our  last 
session. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  understand  there 
was  one  Member  who  was  yielded  3 
minutes,  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Vento). 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 


D  1620 
Mr.  UDALL.  He  will  get  more  if  he 
wants  to. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Does  that  mean 
there  are  19  minutes  left  on  your  side 
to  vield  to  those  in  opposition  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  look  at  my  ac- 
count and  I  will  get  back  to  you  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  understand  tV<erc 
are  several  Members  on  your  side  who 
tried  to  get  time  and  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  will  see  they  get  the 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  some  inter- 
esting arguments  by  opponents  of 
H.R.  3857,  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  bill, 
during  the  opening  debate  on  the  leg- 
islation last  Thursday  afternoon. 

As  I  listened  to  opponents  of  the  bill, 
and  then  pondered  over  this  past 
weekend  what  was  really  taking  place. 
I  became  concerned  about  where  this 
great  country  of  ours  is  heading. 

I  am  concerned  that  too  many  of  us 
are  determined  to  restrain  competition 
in  this  country. 

In  my  opening  statement  on  this  bill 
last  week.  I  read  the  letter  written  by 
then  Governor  of  New  York.  Martin 
Van  Buren.  to  then  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  January  1829. 

As  those  of  you  who  have  seen  the 
letter  recall— and  the  letter  has  been 
documented  by   the  Library  of  Con- 


gress as  being  accurate— the  New  York 
Governor  was  concerned  about  what 
the  new  mode  of  transportation,  'rail- 
roads" was  going  to  do  to  the  canal 
system  of  this  country. 

The  same  arguments  that  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  using  against  the  rail- 
roads are  being  used  today  by  the  op- 
ponents of  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

Here  are  some  of  the  similarities: 

Serious  unemployment  would  result 
if  the  railroads  were  allowed  to  com- 
pete with  the  canal  boats. 

The  canal  system  was  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  so  they  should 
be  protected  against  the  "evils"  of  rail- 
roads. 

There  was  also  environmental  and 
safety  concerns  about  railroads  in 
1829.  because,  according  to  Van  Buren, 
and  I  quote: 

Railroad  carriages  are  pulled  at  the  enor- 
mous speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  by  "en- 
gines" which,  in  addition  to  endangering  life 
and  limb  of  passengers,  roar  and  snort  their 
way  through  the  countryside,  setting  fire  to 
crops,  scaring  the  livestock  and  frightening 
women  and  children. 

Thank  goodness,  the  leaders  of  our 
country  had  the  vision  and  foresight 
in  the  early  1800's  not  to  listen  to  the 
naysayers  and  the  doomsayers,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  technological  ad- 
vantages provided  by  the  railroads. 

Fortunately,  commonsense  prevailed 
in  that  day  and  our  Government  not 
only  encouraged  the  railroads,  but 
gave  them  vast  acreages  of  land  in  the 
West,  and  if  you  will,  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  cross  Federal  and  pri- 
vate lands. 

I  think  it  would  be  not  only  tragic, 
but  a  terrible  injustice,  if  now— 150 
years  later— we  let  the  might  and  po- 
litical power  of  the  railroads  stand  in 
the  way  of  another  technological  ad- 
vancement. 

It  would  be  especially  tragic,  because 
coal  slurry  pipelines  do  not  provide 
the  threat  to  the  rail  industry,  like 
that  industry  did  to  the  canal  system 
in  the  1800's.  If  all  the  coal  slurry 
pipelines  now  being  proposed  were 
built,  they  could  handle  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  estimated  in- 
creased coal  production  that  is  antici- 
pated over  the  next  20  years. 

We  all  know  that  America  became 
great— and  has  remained  great— be- 
cause of  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  because  of  technological  innova- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  coal  slurry  pipelines, 
this  not  only  an  American  technolo- 
gy—which, by  the  way  is  being  utilized 
by  both  the  Russians  and  Chinese,  but 
not  by  us— but  it  is  a  new  mode  of 
transportation  that  has  earned  it  the 
right  to  compete  in  our  private  enter- 
prise system. 

Like  everyone  in  this  body,  I  have  re- 
sponded to  political  pressures  and  re- 
alities. I  come  from  a  city  that  got  its 
start  as  a  railroad  town— Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.— and  the  railroad  still  contrib- 


utes greatly  to  the  New  Mexico  econo- 
my. 

But.  we  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress,  and  we  cannot  block  a  vital 
new  technology,  solely  because  it  may 
impact  on  another  industry. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  be  looking  to  the 
21st  century— not  looking  back  to  the 
19th  century.  We  must  have  the  fore- 
sight to  give  new  technologies  a 
chance. 

In  the  case  of  coal  slurry  pipelines, 
this  represents  a  new  technology 
whose  time  has  come.  We  must  pass 
H.R.  3857  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of 
1983. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  excellent  statement  bringing 
this  before  Congress.  It  is  time  to  look 
to  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  August  2,  1983.  I 
placed  a  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  dealing  with  the  i.ssue 
of  coal  slurry  pipelines  and  their  com- 
petitive impact  on  the  railroads.  My 
remarks  were  in  answer  to  claims 
made  by  Mr.  Florio  of  New  Jersey  in 
a  July  29,  1983.  Record  statement 
that,  in  underbidding  the  ETSI  pipe- 
line project  and  signing  a  long-term 
coal  transportation  agreement  with 
the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
(AP&L),  the  railroads  had  proven  that 
coal  slurry  pipelines  cannot  compete 
in  the  marketplace.  The  basis  of  Mr. 
Florio's  statement  was  a  July  23,  1983 
article  from  the  Washington  Post 
headlined  "Two  Railroads  Outbid 
Pipeline  Consortium  for  Coal  Ship- 
ment." My  response  to  Mr.  Florio's 
contention  was  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  July  25,  1983,  press  re- 
lease from  Mr.  Floyd  Lewis,  chairman 
and  president  of  Mid-South  Utilities. 
Inc.— the  holding  company  for 
AP&L— in  which  Mr.  Lewis  indeed 
cited  the  proposed  ETSI  pipeline  as  a 
significant  factor  in  making  the  rail- 
roads more  willing  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  and  enter  into  a  favorable  long- 
term  coal  transportation  agreement, 
thereby  benefiting  AP&L's  consumers. 

Mr.  Shuster  of  Pennsylvania  has 
now  dredged  up  the  same  newspaper 
article  and  on  September  13,  1983,  in- 
cluded it  in  the  Record.  Mirroring  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Shuster  claims  again  that 
the  AP&L  contract  with  the  railroads 
is  proof  positive  that  coal  pipelines 
cannot  provide  cheaper  coal  transpor- 
tation or  help  reduce  costs  to  consum- 
ers. I  wish  my  friends  who  support  the 
railroads  in  their  desperate  efforts  to 
defeat  H.R.  1010  would  come  up  with  a 
new  script.  They  continue  to  grasp  at 
straws  such  as  the  Washington  Post 
article  while  the  vast  majority  of 
newspapers  in  the  country  editorialize 
in  support  of  coal  pipeline  legislation. 


In  response  to  Mr.  SHusTKri  s  Sep- 
tember 13,  1983,  Record  staa'n-ient,  I 
would    like    to    make    my    miieagues 
aware  of  a  recent  exchange  of  lelLers 
between  Senator  Bennett  John  si  on  of 
Louisiana     and     Mid-South  s     Tloyd 
Lewis,   in   which   the   AP&L   co.itract 
with    the    Chicago    &    Northwestern 
Railroad  (C&NW)  is  discussed.  In  the 
Lewis  letter,  I  ask  you  to  note  the  ref- 
erences to  competition.  What  is  more, 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  railroads  to 
let  Mid-South/AP&L  disclose  any  p;ir- 
ticulars    of     their    contract     because 
these  matters  are  deemed  by  the  rail- 
roads to  be  commercially  sensitive.  In 
the  September  15.  1983.  floor  debate 
on  H.R.  1010,  Mr.  Shuster  stated  that 
the  ETSI  pipeline  bid  for  the  AP&L 
coal  transportation  contract  was  third 
in  the  bidding  behind  those  submitted 
by  the  competing  railroads.  I  do  not 
know    if  this   is  in   fact  the  case:   it 
might  very  well  be.  Mr.  Lewis,  howev- 
er, could  not  disclose  any  such  infor- 
mation tc  Senator  Johnston  because 
of  the  stringent  confidentiality  provi- 
sions imposed  on  AP&L«by  the  terms 
of    their   contrurt    with    C&NW.    Mr. 
Shuster.  on  the  other  hand,  apparent- 
ly has  a  direct  pipeline  to  the  railroads 
and   is   free   tc   discuss   ihe   contract 
openly  an-j        '    serves  his  purpose.  In 
any  case,  Mr.  j-,ewis  clearly  states  in 
the    letter   below   that    the   railroads 
competed  with  on.-^  another  to  bring 
AP&L's  coal  irom  Wyoming  to  Kansas 
City.  From  Kansas  City  to  Arkansas, 
however.  Lewis  notes— and  underlined 
it  to  emphasize  the  point— "the  pipe- 
line alternative  provided  the  only  com- 
petition to  the  delivering  carrier  from 
that  point  to  the  powerplants.  " 

Without  doubt,  the  most  telling 
point  in  Mr.  Lewis'  letter  is  made 
when  he  states- 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  AP&L  contracts  are  not 
representative  of  what  any  given  shipper 
can  expect  to  negotiate,  especially  if  he  has 
no  alternative:  rather  they  represent  what 
competition,  particularly  intermodal  compe- 
tition, may  produce.  Withou'  pipeline  com- 
petition the  railroads  have  no  incentive  to 
negotiate  a  competitive  contract  and  the 
utilities  are  stuck  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  tariffs. 

As  my  colleagues  read  these  letters  I 
wish  they  would  also  keep  in  mind 
that  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1010. 
all  tariffs  for  coal  pipelines  will  be 
openly  filed  with  the  ICC.  Railroads 
do  not  have  to  withstand  such  public 
scrutiny. 

The  exchange  of  letters  between 
Senator  Johnston  and  Mr.  Lewis  fol- 
lows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  3,  1983. 
Mr.  Floyd  W.  Lewis. 

Chairman/President    Middle    South    Utili- 
ties. Inc..  New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Ployd:  Thpnk  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  25th  in  *'hich  you  discussed  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  s  coal  haulage  contract  with 
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the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  I 
understand  your  need  to  secure  the  cheap- 
est form  of  transportation  for  your  custom- 
ers, and  I  am  pleased  that  the  prospective 
competition  from  the  ETSI  pipeline  played 
a  role  in  reducing  the  transportation  rates 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern. 

As  you  know.  I  continue  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  pipelines,  and  expect  that 
my  legislation  to  faciliUte  such  develop- 
ment will  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
this  fall.  In  order  to  fend  off  arguments 
which  opponents  of  this  legislation  might 
make  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
answer  the  following  questions  with  regard 
to  the  AP&L  contract; 

<1)  Do  these  contracts  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  minimum  volumes  of  coal 
annually? 

(2)  Do  these  contracts  provide  that,  if  less 
than  the  minimum  volume  of  coal  is  trans- 
ported, the  rate  paid  for  the  remaining  coal 
transportation  shall  increase?  Is  there  some 
similar  provision  that  assures  the  railroad  a 
certain  minimum  level  of  revenues? 

(3)  Do  the  contracts  provide  the  utilities 
the  right  to  renegotiate  the  contract  if  a 
cheaper  form  of  transportation  becomes 
available  during  the  life-time  of  the  con- 
tract? 

(4)  Are  these  contracts  subject  to  prora 
tionlng?  That  is.  can  the  contracted  volumes 
of  coal  to  be  transported  be  reduced  if  later 
coal  haulage  demands  of  the  railroad 
cannot  be  accommodated  without  such  re- 
ductions? 

(5)  If  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road line  is  not  developed  from  the  Powder 
River  Basin,  must  the  utility  still  make  pay 
ments  to  the  railroad? 

(6)  If  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road line  into  the  Powder  River  Basin 
cannot  be  built  at  the  cost  anticipated  by 
the  railroad,  must  the  utility  cover  these  in- 
creased costs  either  through  a  direct  pay- 
ment to  the  railroad  or  through  increased 
rates  under  the  terms  of  the  contract? 

(7)  Does  the  law  require  that  the  ICC 
review  and  approve  these  contracts?  Does 
the  law  require  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts are  to  be  made  public? 

I  believe  this  information  will  prove  most 
useful  during  consideration  of  S.  267.  and  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Middle  South  Utilities,  Inc. 
New  Orleans.  La..  August  25.  1983. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  205 10 

Dear  Bennett:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  August  3.  1983.  regarding  the  re- 
cently contracted  transportation  arrange- 
ments for  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Compa- 
ny's coal  movement  to  its  generating  plants 
in  Arkansas. 

I  believe  you  assessed  the  situation  accu- 
rately when  you  noted  that  the  presence  of 
a  proposal  from  a  credible  slurry  pipeline  al- 
ternative enhanced  the  competitive  bidding 
environment  for  this  transportation.  While 
there  was  additional  competition  between 
two  originating  rail  carriers  for  the  move- 
ment as  far  as  Kansas  City,  the  pipeline  al- 
ternative provided  the  only  competition  to 
the  delivering  carrier  form  that  point  to  the 
power  plants. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  the  Middle 
South  System  still  supports  the  slurry  pipe- 
line concept.  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for 


your  continuing  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  pipelines  and  ask  that  you  con- 
tinue your  support  for  the  pending  legisla- 
tion which,  hopefully,  the  Senate  can  favor- 
ably consider  this  fall.  In  my  opinion,  suc- 
cessful enactment  of  this  legislation  into 
law  is  necessary  for  consumers  of  electricity 
throughout  the  country  to  have  the  bene- 
fits  of  competitive  pricing  for  transporta- 
tion of  coal. 

In  addition,  your  letter  asked  several  spe- 
cific questions  regarding  our  recently  signed 
transportation  contracts.  As  you  probably 
can  appreciate,  the  railroads  have  insisted 
on  stringent  contract  confidentiality  provi- 
sions which  would  prevent  the  release  of 
any  ■commercially  sensitive"  matters  with- 
out the  prior  written  consent  of  all  parties 
to  the  contract.  The  railroads  have  indicat- 
ed that  they  deem  a  response  to  your  first 
two  questions  having  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  the  contracts  provide  for  minimum 
volume  and  asking  if  there  exists  some  pro- 
vision similar  to  take-or-pay'  that  would 
assure  a  minimum  level  of  revenues,  to  be 
■commercially  sensitive "  matters  and.  ac 
cordingly.  the  railroads  refused  permission 
for  us  to  be  responsive.  Responses  to  the  re- 
maining five  questions  are  detailed  on  the 
attachment  hereto. 

Bennett,  I  would  point  out  that  even  if  we 
were  free  to  answer  the  first  two  questions, 
we  do  not  believe  the  responses  as  to  these 
specific  contracts  would  be  useful  in  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  slurry  pipeline  eminent 
domain. 

Perhaps,  in  the  particular  area  of  "take- 
or-pay",  a  somewhat  different  approach 
may  be  more  appropriate  and  productive.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  AP&L  contracts  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  what  any  given  shipper  can 
expect  to  negotiate,  especially  if  he  has  no 
alternative:  rather  they  represent  what 
competition,  particularly  intermodal  compe- 
tition, may  produce.  Without  pipeline  com- 
petition the  railroads  have  no  incentive  to 
negotiate  a  competitive  contract  and  the 
utilities  are  stuck  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  tariffs.  In  evaluating  any 
"take-or-pay"  provisions  that  slurry  pipe- 
lines might  require,  we  must  compare  them 
to  the  published  tariffs  which  can,  particu- 
larly if  present  ICC  philosophies  prevail, 
only  he  expected  to  grow  more  onerous— 
both  in  terms  of  obligations  on  the  shippers 
and  cost  to  the  electric  consumers. 

The  captive  utility  coal  shipper,  absent 
real  alternatives,  cannot  force  the  railroads 
to  negotiate  a  favorable  contract.  Indeed,  in 
all  the  prior  years  we  have  dealt  with  the 
Burlington  Northern  and  Missouri  Pacific, 
we  could  not  bring  them  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  any  meaningful  proposals  as  long 
as  they  felt  we  had  no  alternatives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  in  the  course  of 
■negotiations"  exhibited  little  reluctance  to 
assess  what  we  felt  to  be  arbitrary  increases 
whenever  they  considered  they  had  the 
freedom  to  do  so  with  impunity.  For  in- 
stance, the  distance  to  the  second  AP&L 
plant  which  started  up  four  years  after  the 
first  one  is  some  7.5  percent  shorter  than  to 
the  first,  yet  when  the  railroads  filed  the 
tariff  for  this  plant,  they  placed  it  at  the 
same  price  as  the  tariff  for  the  first  plant, 
which  we  were  already  protesting  before  the 
ICC  as  being  too  high.  Thus,  the  expected 
economies  of  scale  of  a  shorter  route  and  a 
doubling  of  the  tariff  tonnage  moving  over 
most  of  the  route  were  denied  to  AP&L. 

The  published  railroad  tariffs  under 
which   the  great  majority   of  captive  coal 

moves  do  have  strict  minimum  volumes,  and 


in  a  number  of  these,  there  are  several  tar- 
iffs in  which  the  lower  volumes  have  higher 
prices.  Virtually,  in  all  of  them  there  is  a 
provision  for  what  is  called  a  ■fall-back" 
rate.  This  rate  is  usually  on  the  order  of  150 
percent  of  the  base  rate  and  the  shipper,  if 
he  ships  reduced  amounts,  would  pay  the 
lesser  of  the  cost  of  shipping  the  entire 
tariff  specified  volume  at  the  tariff  rates 
(even  though  he  did  not  ship  that  much)  or 
pay  the  fall-back  "  rate  for  the  tons  he  did 
ship.  In  any  event,  the  results  are  the  same: 
the  railroads  have  established  a  minimum 
level  of  revenues  under  the  existing  tariffs 
which,  as  I  stated  before,  are  usually  the 
only  choice  captive  shippers  have. 

A  typical  tariff  imposes  performance  obli- 
gations in  the  form  of  ■take-or-pay"  re- 
quirements on  the  shipper,  but  carries  no 
reciprocal  obligations  of  performance  by  the 
railroad. 

Possibly.  Bennett,  there  are  other  areas 
where  we  might  be  of  assistance  in  helping 
you  to  continue  your  pursuit  of  the  slurry 
pipeline  eminent  domain  legislation  in  order 
that  this  mode  of  transportation  can 
present  itself  as  a  credible  competitor.  If 
you  wish,  Mr.  George  E.  White.  Jr.  can  ar- 
range for  some  of  our  personnel,  who  have 
been  intimately  involved  in  the  railroad  and 
pipeline  situation  over  the  years,  to  meet 
with  you  or  your  staff  at  your  convenience. 
If  you  feel  this  would  be  desirable,  just  let 
us  know. 

Again.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port on  this  important  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Floyd. 

3.  The  contracts  do  not  provide  the  utili- 
ties the  right  to  renegotiate  the  contract  if  a 
cheaper  form  of  transportation  becomes 
available  during  the  base  period  of  the  con- 
tract, nor  is  the  railroad  afforded  any  re- 
negotiation rights. 

4.  These  contracts  are  not  subject  to  pro- 
rationing. 

5.  If  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail- 
road line  is  not  developed  from  the  Powder 
River  Basin,  the  utility  has  no  obligation  to 
make  any  payments  to  the  railroad. 

6.  If  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail- 
road line  into  the  Powder  River  Basin 
cannot  be  built  at  the  cost  anticipated  by 
the  railroad,  the  utility  has  no  obligation  to 
cover  any  increased  cost  through  either  a 
direct  payment  to  the  railroad  or  increased 
rates  under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

7.  The  law  does  require  that  the  ICC 
review  and  approve  these  contracts.  It  is  our 
understanding  from  the  railroad  that  these 
contracts  were  filed  with  ICC  on  July  22, 
1983.  It  is.  further,  our  understanding  of  the 
law  that  ICC  is  required  to  retain  the  terms 
of  the  contracts  confidentially. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1010,  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

The  energy  crises  of  the  past  should 
have  taught  us  that  the  increased  use 
of  coal  as  a  source  of  energy  is  crucial 
toward  developing  a  stable  and  ration- 
al energy  policy  for  our  Nation.  Coal  is 
our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel  and  cur- 
rently generates  over  50  percent  of  the 
electricity  produced  in  the  United 
States.  However,  if  we  are  to  increase 
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our  utilization  of  this  important 
energy  source  in  order  to  decrease  our 
reliance  on  unstable  foreign  oil 
sources  and  continue  to  meet  the 
growing  energy  demands  of  our 
Nation,  coal  transportation  must 
become  more  economically  feasible. 
The  development  of  coal  pipelines 
would  certainly  stimulate  production 
and  use  of  coal-and  allow  the  United 
States  an  expanding  role  in  the  inter- 
national coal  market. 

Furthermore,  as  we  are  well  aware, 
our  country  was  founded  on,  and  con- 
tinues to  operate  under  a  free  enter- 
prise system  with  competition  as  the 
key  element  in  that  system.  H.R.  1010 
will  provide  much  needed  competition 
for  the  transportation  of  coal  by 
means  of  slurry  pipelines  which,  due 
to  market  forces,  will  ultimately  result 
in  lower  electric  rates  for  consumers. 
Since  a  practical  alternative  to  the 
railroad  transportation  of  coal  has 
never  been  developed,  the  railroads 
have  long  dominated  the  coal  trans- 
portation market  which  has  stifled  in- 
centives to  lower  coal  transportation 
rates,  and  in  fact,  served  to  escalate 
rail  freight  rates  for  coal  by  58  percent 
between  November  1978  and  Novem- 
ber 1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  quite  some  time 
we  have  heard  cries  of  outrage  from 
our  colleagues,  as  well  as  our  constitu- 
ents, over  perpetual  raises  in  utility 
rates.  H.R.  1010  will  effectively  assist 
in  our  efforts  to  curb  these  devastat- 
ing increases  by  insuring  reasonable 
electric  rates  for  U.S.  consumers. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  H.R.  1010  would  pro- 
vide thousands  of  jobs  for  construc- 
tion workers  who  would  be  employed 
to  build  the  pipelines.  During  this 
time  of  high  unemployment  we  should 
promote  responsible  privately  fi- 
nanced projects  which  will  put  many 
of  the  unemployed  back  to  work. 

Congress  has  debated  the  coal  slurry 
issue  for  many  years,  and  finally,  I  be- 
lieve, the  major  areas  of  concern,  pri- 
marily water  usage,  water  rights,  and 
eminent  domain,  have  been  satisfacto- 
rily addressed  after  thorough  exami- 
nation by  the  committees.  Coal  slurry 
technology  demonstrates  that  the 
pipelines  will  use  comparatively  little 
water  and  will  not  waste  nor  pollute 
the  water.  In  addition,  technology  is 
currently  being  developed  which  will 
pipe  coal  as  a  slurry  in  liquid  CO2,  vir- 
tually eliminating  the  use  of  water. 
Liquid  CO2  slurry  pipelines  will  fur- 
ther reduce  the  cost  of  transporting 
coal  and  lessen  the  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts  of  coal  transportation. 
State  water  rights  are  protected  in  the 
bill  which  specifically  delegates  au- 
thority to  the  States  to  regulate  the 
use  of  water  by  coal  pipelines.  Tlie  au- 
thority to  exercise  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  obtaining  rights  of 
way  would  be  limited  by  the  bill. 


For  several  years,  the  Black  Mesa 
slurry  pipeline,  which  generates  elec- 
tricity to  meet  the  needs  of  over  1  mil- 
lion people  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
my  home  State  of  California,  has 
served  as  an  example  of  the  economi- 
cal feasibility  of  coal  pipelines.  For 
over  13  years,  the  Black  Mesa  pipeline 
has  proven  to  be  an  economically  more 
attractive  option  than  railroad  trans- 
portation. According  to  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.,  which  manages 
the  generating  station  for  coal  sup- 
plied by  the  Black  Mesa  pipeline,  coal 
slurry  pipelines  are  25  to  30  percent 
variable  cost  intensive,  compared  to  75 
to  85  percent  for  railroads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  We  must 
not  stifle  new,  innovative  technology 
which  will  benefit  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  time  has  come  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  economical 
method  of  transporting  American  coal. 
It  is  definitely  in  the  national  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  consumers  that 
this  legislation  to  facilitate  and  stimu- 
late the  development  of  interstate  coal 
pipelines  be  enacted  at  this  time.  It  is 
time  that  our  Nation,  its  consumers 
and  the  coal  industry  be  allowed  to 
reap  the  numerous  benefits  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines.  Thus,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  and  vote  for  this 
vital  energy  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  simply  ask 
the  gentleman  what  happened  to  the 
canal  system. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mexico, 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join 
with  him  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  great  ad  on  television  not  too 
many  years  ago.  It  said  something  like 
this:  "Railroads,  who  needs  them,  you 
do." 

I  agreed  with  that  ad  at  that  time 
and  I  agree  with  it  today.  It  is  even 
more  true  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  ship  coal  because 
basically  today  in  most  areas  you  need 
the  railroads  because  you  do  not  have 
anybody  else  to  ship  the  coal  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

Twenty  years  ago  President  Jack 
Kennedy  said  that  Congress  ought  to 
try  and  consider  establishing  or  let  be 
established  another  system,  a  competi- 
tive system,  for  shipping  coal  in  this 
country.  That  was  over  20  years  ago. 
We  find  ourselves  here  in  1983  still 
trying  to  address  legislation  which  is 


designed  to  allow  another  neans  of 
competition  to  come  into  being  which 
will  allow  for  the  cheaper  shipment  of 
coal  in  this  country. 

We  have  made  decisions  in  this  Con- 
gress which  say  very  clearly  that  we 
are  going  to  be  moving  toward  a  coal 
using  society.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
are  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal  and  have 
over  a  200-year  adequate  supply  of 
coal.  But  what  we  do  not  have  is  a  real 
competitive  system  in  this  country  for 
delivering  that  coal. 

So,  while  coal  is  cheaper  in  most 
areas,  we  find  that  utility  companies 
are  having  to  pay  outrageously  high 
prices  and  charging  those  prices  to 
their  consumers  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  having  to  pay  such  a 
"nigh  price  to  ship  it,  I  say  that  they  do 
I  hat  because  there  is  not  real  competi- 
tion within  the  system. 

Now,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
arguments  over  the  years  that  have 
been  raised  as  to  why  we  should  not 
have  those  coal  slurry  pipelines  con- 
structed. Onf'-  argument  in  the  past 
has  been,  well,  it  is  going  to  take  the 
water  from  the  States.  We  have  very 
clearly  said  that  there  is  no  eminent 
domain  authority  to  take  water  in  this 
legislation.  In  fp.ct,  it  does  just  the 
contrary.  It  says  that  States  cannot 
have  their  water  taken  for  the  use  of 
eminent  domain.  It  allows  States  to 
enter  into  interstate  compacts  with 
other  States  and  to  say,  "We  are  not 
going  to  sell  our  water  for  coal  slurry 
pipelines  or  for  any  other  reason."  We 
are  required  to  recognize  now  those 
interstate  compacts.  And  in  fact  that 
adds  to  the  rights  of  the  States  to  con- 
trol their  own  water  rights. 

There  was  raised,  I  think  the  last 
time  we  debated  this  bill,  the  question 
of  "Suppose  I  am  in  an  adjacent  State 
to  another  State  who  wants  to  sell 
water  to  this  line  and  that  they  are 
going  to  take  my  water  without  my 
State's  permission." 

We  in  no  way  in  this  legislation 
affect  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  has  been  around  since  1907 
which  deals  with  the  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  water  rights.  Whatever  rights 
an  adjacent  State  has  now  they  would 
have  after  this  legislation  has  been 
adopted. 

I  think  thr.t  adjacent  States  rights 
are  protected.  I  think  it  is  certainly 
true  that  they  do  not  have  any  danger 
of  having  their  water  taken  by  the 
doctrine  of  eminent  domain  authority. 
I  think  thai  is  absolutely  very,  very 
clear.  Some  have  said,  well,  these  coal 
slurry  lines  are  going  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  take-or-pay  contracts,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  their  coal 
even  though  it  is  not  being  shipped 
That  is  really  interesting.  <fJe.  looked 
at  a  number  <^f  railroad  contracts 
About  three-fourths  of  the  railroad 
contracts  that  we  looked  at  that  pro 
vide  for  the  shipping  of  coal  all  have  a 
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form  of  take-or-pay  contracts  that  re- 
quire the  coal  shippers  to  pay  for  the 
coal  even  though  maybe  it  is  not  being 
shipped. 

I  think  that  this  particular  legisla- 
tion provides  very  adequate  protection 
because  coal  slurry  pipelines  are  going 
to  have  to  have  their  contracts  looked 
at  by  State  public  utility  commissions, 
they  are  going  to  have  it  looked  at  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  And  at  any 
one  of  those  stages,  if  they  find  what 
is  being  done  is  noncompetitive  or  out 
of  line,  then  the  contract  can  be  modi- 
fied. 

It  is  interesting  along  that  line  that 
the  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners  has  testi- 
fied before  our  committees  in  strong 
support  of  this  provision  and  feel  that 
they  are  more  than  adequately  pro- 
tected in  this  area. 

So.  I  think  that  what  this  legislation 
does,  and  we  have  done  this  so  many 
times,  but  only  to  be  stopped  at  the 
last  minute  by  those  who  would  not 
like  to  see  competition  in  the  area  of 
shipping  coal,  we  insure  them  that 
what  the  legislation  does  is  provide  a 
balanced  approach,  it  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  States  with  regard  to  water  rights. 
There  are  more  than  ample  environ- 
mental protections.  We  have  seen 
clearly  that  the  National  Envirorunen- 
tal  Protection  Act  covers  the  way 
water  is  handled,  both  at  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  line  and  when  the  water  is 
being  discharged.  All  of  the  provisions 
of  environmental  protection  continue 
to  apply.  And  I  think  that  there  is 
more  than  adequate  protection  in  that 
area. 

I  would  just  conclude  with  the  state- 
ment that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
not  to  run  the  railroads  out  of  busi- 
ness. Studies  have  clearly  indicated 
there  is  going  to  be  more  business  for 
everybody  involved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  one 
of  the  only  operating  coal  slurry  lines 
in  the  world  is  in  fact  owned  by  a  rail- 
road. I  think  that  tells  us  where  we 
are. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  made  of  the  issue  of 
taking  or  paying.  That  phrase  cap- 
tured public  attention  when  the 
Nation  found  itself  in  a  position  of  a 
serious  oil  shortage  in  1973-74.  That 
panic  induced  the  signing  of  contracts 
that  would  in  the  absence  of  that 
panic  never  otherwise  have  been 
signed.  Ever  since  then  there  has  been 
a  popular  political  theory  that  if  we 
identify  take  or  pay.  we  have  identi- 
fied the  devil  in  our  midst  and  have 
slain  the  otherwise  adverse  results  we 
might  expect  from  that  devil. 

The  truth  of  course  is  that  most  of 
the  people  who  get  coal  of  any  quanti- 
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ty  or  any  description  from  railroads  do 
so  under  contracts. 

I  thought  perhaps  some  of  you 
would  be  interested  in  this  official 
tariff  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  ICC  Form  4027A. 
which  says  among  other  things: 

Volume  requirement.  One  million  tons  re 
ceived    during    the    12-month    period    com- 
mencing with  the  date  of  written  notifica 
lion  to  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
and  thereafter  successive  12-month  periods. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  service  an  in 
demnity  l)ond  shall  be  furnished  and  it  must 
be  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  freight 
charges  that  would  have  been  collected  in 
accordance    with    paragraph    C    and    the 
amount  that  would  accrue  in  the  event  the 
consignee  failed  to  meet  the  volume  require- 
ments. 

D  1630 
What  is  the  difference  between  that 
and  take  or  pay  language? 
I  submit  to  you  there  is  none  at  all. 
If  you  are  a  captive  shipper,  as  is  the 
Arizona  Electric  Power  Cooperative  in 
Cochise.  Ariz.,  you  will  find  when  you 
do  a  comparison  of  western  unit  train 
coal  movements  that  of  the  10  on  this 
sheet  in  my  hand.  7  of  them  pay  16  to 
19  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  is 
the  only   valid   yardstick:   how   much 
per  ton  per  mile  does  it  cost  to  ship 
coal. 

Out  of  these  10,  7.  as  I  say,  pay  be- 
tween 16  and  19  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
But  there  is  one  here  called  Arizona 
Electric  Power  Co-op.  I  cannot  get  the 
coal  from  Gallup.  N.  Mex..  any  way 
but  by  train.  And  what  does  it  pay  in 
mills  per  ton  per  mile?  The  answer  is 
27.95.  almost  3  cents  per  ton.  double 
nearly  some  of  the  other  figures. 

What  else  have  you  had  an  experi- 
ence with?  My  answer  is  if  you  were 
the  Arizona  Elecric  Power  Cooperative 
you  would  have  had  24  rate  increases 
between  January  1.  1978,  and  January 
1.  1983.  This  document  is  available  for 
inspection  by  anyone  who  is  interest- 
ed. 

So  the  point  of  these  remarks  today 
is  that  notwithstanding  the  clear  igno- 
rance of  Mr.  Taylor  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  there 
has  been  a  large  number  of  contracts 
with  provisions  that  are.  in  the  carrier 
business,  the  equivalent  of  take  or 
pay.  and  that  is  one  of  the  very  power- 
ful reasons  that  this  bill  should  be  ap- 
proved and  that  the  railroads  should 
suffer  competition  like  any  other 
American  enterprise. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  RuDD). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repre- 
sent a  district  which  includes  all  of  the 
interests  at  stake  here— including  the 
only  operating  coal  slurry  pipeline.  I 
rise    in    oppositon    to    the    measure 


before  us,  H.R.  1010.  the  coal  pipeline 
act. 

The  single  most  important  resource 
to  my  arid  State  and  of  the  Nation  is 
water:  without  this  resource,  Arizona, 
indeed,  much  of  the  western  region, 
cannot  sustain  its  growth:  nor  can  it 
survive,  in  addition  to  human  con- 
sumption, we  need  water  for  municipal 
requirements;  we  need  water  for  irri- 
gation of  a  farm-livestock  sector  that 
would  not  exist  without  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  dams,  and  reservoirs,  and 
canals  that  have  been  built  and  con- 
tinue to  be  built;  we  need  it  for  power. 
We  also  have  rail  transportation  in 
Arizona,  particularly  in  the  rural 
areas.  The  only  currently  operating 
coal  slurry  pipeline— Black  Mesa— also 
is  located  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  in  northeastern  Arizona.  But 
the  key  issue  is  water. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  would  grant  the  special 
privilege  of  eminent  domain— guaran- 
teed access  to  our  public  and  private 
lands— to  private  pipeline  operators, 
has  revolved  around  the  issue  of 
State's  water  rights  and  allocations 
under  existing  law.  I  cannot  agree  to 
this. 

Unfortunately,  water  is  not  a  plenti- 
ful resource  and  many  States  are  not 
yet  equipped  to  deal  with  the  extraor- 
dinary grant  of  water  regulation  to  be 
delegated  under  this  proposal.  The 
latter  is  true  because  water  is  not 
always  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
one  particular  State:  It  is  often  a 
shared  right  that  is  not  altogether  de- 
termined by  existing  agreements.  This 
bill  purports  to  preserve  a  particular 
States  water  rights,  but  what  protec- 
tion is  there  for  the  export  of  water 
also  of  interest  to  downstream  users? 
Legitimate  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  this  bill  will  defend 
State  water  laws  only  to  foster  a  new 
round  of  court  disputes  between 
neighboring  States  competing  for  the 
same  water  supply. 

The  primacy  of  State  water  law  be- 
comes a  secondary  problem  to  our 
Nation,  however,  if  one  views  this 
debate  with  the  serious  and  unre- 
solved water  issues  at  hand.  This  legis- 
lation proposes  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  massive  quantities  of  water, 
which  does  not  heed  State  borders  as 
the  bill  presumes.  Coal  pipelines  re- 
quire about  1  ton  of  water  for  every  1 
ton  of  coal  that  is  transported.  A  ton 
of  water  is  about  240  gallons. 

The  argument  has  been  repeated 
that  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  quan- 
tity of  water.  An  estimate  of  the  total 
water  consumed  by  all  of  the  nine 
planned  pipelines  would  amount  to 
about  136.000  acre-feet  annually.  This 
is  more  than  Phoenix,  ninth  largest 
city  in  the  United  States  allocation 
from  the  cap.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  quantity  of  water  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  a  new  mode  of  coal  trans- 


portation. I  do  not  agree.  Water  is  the 
West's,  indeed,  the  Nation's  most  valu- 
able resource  and  must  be  preserved 
for  the  people. 

If  our  Nation's  water  future  was  as 
bright  as  our  projected  coal  output, 
then  this  exchange  would  be  to  our 
benefit.  But  many  of  our  Nation's  larg- 
est farm  groups  do  not  see  it  that  way. 
To  them,  the  prospect  for  water  is  al- 
ready dim,  and  long-term  water  man- 
agement should  not  be  set  aside  for 
what  may  be  perceived  as  a  short-term 
gain  for  pipeline  interests.  Ranchers 
and  farmers  have  no  alternative  to 
water.  Without  it,  they  cannot  survive. 
This  year's  drought,  for  instance,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  felt  by  consumers, 
but  no  one  doubts  its  inevitable  impact 
upon  food  prices  and  market  condi- 
tions. 

Coal  slurry  proponents  maintain 
that  water  used  in  this  process  will  be 
suitable  for  other  purposes.  Except  for 
recycling  this  water  for  a  return  pipe, 
which  would  involve  great  expense,  or 
use  in  an  electric-generating  station's 
cooling  system,  this  water  is  lost. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  divert  an 
already  scarce  natural  resource  to 
slurry  coal  when  other  means  of  trans- 
porting coal  are  available.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  explain  to  farmers  or 
manufacturers  why  their  most  pre- 
cious resources  is  to  be  diverted  to  a 
less  arid  part  of  the  Nation  for  this 
purpose. 

The  loss  of  valuable  water,  already 
in  great  demand  and  without  replace- 
ment, will  certainly  lead  to  higher 
costs  to  users.  They  have  no  alterna- 
tive source  unlike  coal  producers. 
Moreover,  grain  transportation  costs 
will  increase  as  railroads  lose  revenues 
to  pipelines. 

The  expansion  of  coal  as  a  primary 
energy  source  for  our  Nation  is  with- 
out question  a  critical  objective  as  we 
seek  energy  independence.  Delivery  of 
this  valuable  resource  by  rail  undoubt- 
edly will  continue,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  this  legislation.  But  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  critical  water  issues  at 
stake  with  this  pending  bill.  The 
granting  of  eminent  domain  to  coal 
slurry  opens  the  floodgates  for  an 
equally  precious  resource.  Just  as  Con- 
gress needs  to  exercise  foresight  when 
it  comes  to  extracting  our  energy 
needs,  it  is  equally  imperative  that  we 
place  weight  on  our  water  needs.  For 
too  long  water  management  has  been 
without  a  coherent  State-Federal 
policy. 

This  legislation  promises  further  dis- 
continuity among  the  States  and  re- 
gions which  are  entangled  by  natural 
water  supplies.  It  empowers  an  awe- 
some Federal  right  of  eminent  domain 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  interest, 
while  alternative  transportation  by 
rail  is  available  and  expandable,  when 
needed. 

Congress  has  been  understandably 
reluctant  to  grant  this  privilege  in  past 


sessions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine the  evidence,  which  I  believe  to  be 
insufficient,  and  then  vote  against 
adoption  of  H.R.  1010. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  1010, 
the  coal  supply  pipeline  legislation. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of 
sound  reasons  for  opposing  this  legis- 
lation. 

First,  I  am  greatly  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  take-or-pay  contracts 
and  how  coal  slurry  pipeline  construc- 
tion could  adversely  affect  utility 
rates. 

Coal  slurry  pipelines  are  enormously 
expensive  to  build.  For  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  ETSI  pipeline 
would  cost  at  least  $3.5  billion.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  how  a 
slurry  pipeline  company  would  finance 
that  huge  cost. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a 
slurry  pipeline  company  would  need  to 
enter  into  long-term  coal  delivery  con- 
tracts with  utilities  in  advance  of  con- 
struction. These  contracts  would  need 
to  provide  a  slurry  pipeline  an  ade- 
quate volume  of  business  and  adequate 
revenues— to  guarantee  the  pipeline's 
viability.  These  contracts  would  then 
be  used  as  a  form  of  collateral  to  re- 
ceive financing. 

To  insure  the  pipeline  of  adequate 
revenues,  the  contract  would  need  to 
be  a  take-or-pay  contract.  That  is,  the 
pipeline  company  would  need  to  be 
guaranteed  revenue  from  its  utility 
customers  regardless  of  whether  the 
utility  actually  received  coal  from  the 
pipeline.  Thus,  if  the  pipeline  and  util- 
ity entered  into  a  30-year  take-or-pay 
contract,  and  10  years  into  the  con- 
tract the  utility  found  a  cheaper 
source  of  coal  or  some  other  form  of 
energy,  the  utility  would  either  have 
to  take  the  pipeline's  coal  or,  in  any 
event,  pay  for  it.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  be  the  utility  that  pays— it  will  be 
the  utility's  hard-pressed  ratepayers. 

These  will  be  the  same  types  of  con- 
tracts that  have  been  subject  to  abuse 
in  the  natural  gas  area.  And  if  this  leg- 
islation is  passed  and  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines are  built,  electricity  consumers 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  ex- 
orbitant rate  increases  that  gas  con- 
sumers have  been  subject  to. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  wisdom 
of  using  scarce  capital  for  constructing 
what  is  basically  a  duplicative  trans- 
portation system.  Revitalizing  our  in- 
dustrial base  will  require  much  capital 
investment.  We  cannot  afford  to 
squander  our  limited  capital  in  this 
manner. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 

on    Commerce,    Transportation,    and 

Tourism,  I  am  also  worried  about  the 


effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  rail- 
road industry.  Railroads  have  a 
common  carrier  obligation  for  all  com- 
modities while  coal  slurry  pipelines 
will  carry  only  one  commodity. 

Furthermore,  railroads  are  an 
energy  efficient  form  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  determined  that  railroad  unit 
trains  are  more  energy  efficient  than 
coal  slurry  pipelines. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  many 
railroad  jobs  could  be  lost.  As  it  is,  be- 
cause of  the  recession,  railroad  em- 
ployment has  already  gone  down  25 
percent  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  We 
should  not  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 
In  addition,  because  of  this  further 
decline  in  employment,  the  railroad 
retirement  system  could  be  adversely 
affected.  One  million  retirees  depend 
on  this  system  for  their  livelihood.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  jeopardize 
their  lievellhood  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation, particularly  after  all  the  effort 
we  have  just  gone  through  to  save  the 
system  from  drastic  benefit  cuts. 

This  legislation  also  raises  serious 
environmental  concerns.  For  example. 
It  Is  unclear  what  the  effect  of  slurry 
effluent  will  be  on  ground  water  sup- 
plies. 

In  addition.  I  know  there  are  serious 
concerns  regarding  the  effects  of  this 
legislation  on  agriculture  and  State 
water  rights. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  are  attempting  to  have  this 
legislation  pass,  but  I  would  suggest  It 
is  my  considered  judgment  that  In  my 
decade  in  the  Congress,  this  Is  the 
worst  special-Interest  legislation  that 
has  ever  come  before  this  body.  It  is 
anticompetitive.  It  Is  antlenvironmen- 
tal.  It  is  anti-States  rights.  It  is  anti- 
agriculture.  It  is  antitransportation 
and  it  Is  antilabor. 

There  are  16  different  reasons  any 
one  of  which  by  itself  is  justification 
for  voting  down  this  legislation. 

But  before  I  turn  to  some  or  all  of 
those  reasons  I  would  like  to  deal 
briefly  with  the  debate  which  has 
taken  place  on  this  floor  last  Thurs- 
day and  today. 

First  of  all  we  were  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  that  in  this  country  today 
and  particularly  in  Florida  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  where  we  are 
buying  Polish  coal.  I  believe  he  sug- 
gested that  somehow  this  was  caused 
as  a  result  of  the  exorbitant  transpor- 
tation rates  of  the  railroads  on  coal 
into  Florida. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  set 
straight,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  only  pur- 
chase of  coal  by  Tampa  Electric  In 
Florida  from  Poland  was  a  single  pur- 
chase about  3  years  ago.  and  the  main 
reason  that  Poland  was  able  to  deliver 
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th?  coal  so  cheaply  was,  first  of  all.  be- 
cause of  the  near  slave  labor  in 
Poland;  second,  because  in  Poland  the 
Government  subsidizes  their  exports; 
and,  third,  and  very  significantly,  with 
regard  to  the  particular  coal  we  are 
talking  about,  it  was  because  Poland 
already  had  ships  on  their  way  over  to 
Tampa  to  pick  up  valuable  cargoes  of 
phosphate  which  could  only  be  pur- 
chased out  of  the  Tampa  Bay  area. 

So  the  reaison  for  Polish  coal  was 
unique  and  indeed.  I  would  go  on  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
suggested  in  the  Record  that  this  was 
'a  long-term  contract"  with  Poland. 

The  information  I  have  is  that  is  not 
the  case  at  all.  It  was  only  a  1980  pur- 
chase.  Zero   tons   were   purchased   in 

1981.  Zero    tons    were    purchased    in 

1982.  Zero  tons  have  been  purchased 
in  1983. 

So  I  simply  do  not  concede  the  point 
the  gentleman  was  making. 

Beyond  that,  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ed in  the  Record  that  the  Japanese 
have  signed  a  contract  in  Texas  with 
one  of  the  major  utilities  there  to  de- 
liver coal  and  "what  is  going  wrong?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  Japan  is  a  net  im- 
porter of  coal.  Last  year  the  Japanese 
only  produced  19  million  tons  of  coal. 
They  imported  76  million  tons.  They 
exported  zero  tons. 

So  I  do  not  know  where  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  regard,  is  getting  his  sta- 
tistics. But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  do 
not  fit  with  the  facts  that  have  been 
spread  upon  the  Record. 

Now,  turning  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  were  told  in  the  debate  last 
Thursday  by  my  good  friend  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  LujAN)  that  coal  slurry 
pipelines  are  being  built  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Red  China.  We  checked 
on  this.  There  are  no  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines being  built  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Red  China.  There  are  no  coal  slurry 
pipelines  in  the  process  of  being  con- 
structed or  in  operation. 

There  was  a  Journal  of  Commerce 
blurb  that  said  they  were  thinking 
about  maybe  building  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I 
suggest  that  it  is  far  from  standing 
here  and  waving  the  flag  of  patriotism 
and  saying  we  cannot  let  the  Soviets 
and  the  Red  Chinese  get  ahead  of  us. 
They  simply  are  not  in  this  business 
today. 

Further,  we  have  been  told  time  and 
time  again:  Let  there  be  competition. 
Many  of  the  speakers  last  Thursday 
and  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Breaux).  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  regard,  took  this  floor  and 
talked  about  those  terrible  coal  rates 
by  those  terrible  railroads,  those  big, 
bad  railroads,  and  the  exorbitant  rates 
they  charge  on  coal. 

What  are  the  facts?  In  1982  the  rail- 
roads earned  a  return  on  equity  of  5.6 
percent  which  placed  them  ninth  from 


the  bottom  of  43  major  industries  in 
America. 

By  the  way,  the  giant  electric  and 
gas  utilities  who  are  trying  to  destroy 
competition  in  this  industry  and  sup- 
port their  own  slurry  pipelines— in 
large  measure  they  will  own  the  coal 
and  the  pipeline— and  so  have  vertical 
integration,  and  move  in  the  direction 
of  monopolies,  those  wonderful,  civic- 
minded  electric  and  gas  utilities  real- 
ized a  return  on  equity  of  14  percent, 
almost  three  times  what  these  big,  bad 
railroads  received. 

D  1640 

Beyond  that  we  should  not  have  the 
short  memory  to  forget  that  the  rail- 
road industry  in  America  has  been  on 
the  ropes.  In  fact,  many  of  the  rail- 
road lines  have  been  near  bankrupt. 
Particularly  those  of  us  in  the  East 
and  the  Midwest  know  all  too  well  of 
the  eight  bankrupt  railroads  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  realizing  an 
adequate  return  on  their  investment; 
they  were  not  getting  an  adequate 
price. 

If  you  look  at  the  various  railroads 
even  today,  even  in  a  recession  cli- 
mate, nevertheless,  a  situation  has  de- 
veloped where  they  have  improved 
their  return  on  investment.  A  5.6-per- 
cent return  on  investment  is  woefully 
inadequate. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recog- 
nize when  we  talk  about  these  big,  bad 
railroads  and  their  supposed  gouging 
of  coal  rates,  that  the  average  coal 
rate  in  America  has  never  been  half  as 
much  as  the  average  rate  on  all  other 
commodities. 

In  1982,  just  last  year,  it  was  44  per- 
cent, the  average  rate  on  all  other 
commodities  hauled  by  the  railroads. 

Further,  coal  rates  have  not  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  the  price  of  coal 
itself.  If  you  look  at  the  history  of  the 
increases  in  coal  rates,  going  way  back 
to  the  1930's  and  1940's,  coal  prices  in- 
creased 42  percent,  the  rail  rates  zero; 
up  through  the  1950s  coal  prices  in- 
creased 125  percent,  the  rail  rates  42 
percent;  and  up  to  1961  coal  prices  de- 
creased by  7  percent  and  the  rail  rates 
increased  by  8  percent,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  trend;  from  1961  to  1971 
coal  prices  increased  54  percent,  rail 
rates  increased  only  9  percent;  from 
1971  to  1981  coal  prices  increased  272 
percent,  rail  rates  200  percent;  and  in 
the  past  6  months  virtually  zero. 

Now.  I  grant  you  there  may  be  iso- 
lated cases  where  railroads  have  exer- 
cised monopolistic  power  to  gouge. 
That  is  what  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  exists  for  to  prevent.  This 
is  the  job  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and,  indeed,  if  it  is  not 
doing  its  job  then  we  should  get  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
do  its  job. 

We  should  not  try  to  prepetuate 
these  arbitrary  and  capricious  low  re- 
turns of  investment  on  a  rail  industry 


which    has    been    on    the    ropes    and 
which  is  vital  to  this  country. 

Turning  in  the  few  minutes  I  have 
left  to  at  least  some  of  the  16  reasons 
why  this  special  interest  legislation 
should  be  rejected,  first  of  all  it  is 
antitransportation. 

I  have  the  privilege  to  serve  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  and  have 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Transportation  Policy 
Commission,  a  bipartisan  congression- 
al group  created  by  this  Congress. 

One  of  the  things  which  seemed  so 
very  important  and  very  clear  as  we 
look  at  transportation  policy  in  Amer- 
ica is  that  transportation  modes  have 
or  should  have  a  common  carrier  obli- 
gation. 

Certainly  virtually  every  other  mode 
does  have  a  common  carrier  obliga- 
tion. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  voting 
against  this  legislation  is  that  it  fails 
in  this  test.  Under  common  law, 
common  carriers  of  a  particular  kind 
of  goods  have  the  duty  to  receive  a 
transport  all  such  goods  tendered  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity.  And  if  they 
cannot  carry  them  all,  then  they  have 
a  duty  to  prorate  that  which  they  can 
carry  among  all  those  coming  to  them. 

Coal  slurry  pipelines  do  not  fit  this 
requirement.  Coal  slurry  pipelines  are 
not  common  carriers  under  this  legis- 
lation. Therefore  they  should  not  be 
given  this  extraordinary  special  bene- 
fit, the  powerful  Federal  right  of  emi- 
nent domain. 

But  beyond  that  reason,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  legislation  should  not  be 
passed  because  if  it  is  passed  there  will 
be  a  lack  of  effective  rate  regulation 
on  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

This  is  anticompetitive  legislation 
because  it  destroys  the  ability  to  effec- 
tively regulate  rates. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  and  in  our 
amendments  I  shall  deal  with  the 
other  reasons  why  this  legislation 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act.  As 
many  of  you  in  this  Chamber  know. 
West  Virginia  continues  to  lead  the 
Nation  in  percentage  of  workers  with- 
out jobs.  Tens  of  thousands  of  coal 
miners  head  up  the  State's  unemploy- 
ment roll.  Many  of  them  out  of  work 
for  months,  others  of  them  count 
their  time  waiting  for  the  callback  to 
the  mines  in  years.  But  these  harvest- 
ers of  our  Nations  most  abundant 
energy  resource  are  not  out  of  work 
due  to  the  absence  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines linking  the  coalfields  of  Fayette 
and  Monongalia  Counties  to  eastern 
ports.  Coal  miners,  in  my  district,  are 


not  off  the  job  because  a  pipeline  is 
nonexistent  between  Randolph 
County  and  Florida  utilities.  These 
coal  miners  are  unemployed  solely  due 
to  current  market  conditions.  The 
demand  for  coal  to  fuel  our  Nation's 
electric  plants  is  deeply  depressed. 
West  Virginia's  rich  metallurgical  coal 
remains  in  the  ground  because  steel 
mills  have  no  use  for  it.  And  our  coal 
export  trade  that  flourished  a  few 
years  back  flounders  in  the  face  of  in 
adequate  demand. 

Coal  slurry  pipelines  will  not  change 
these  economic  realities:  nor  will  the 
passage  of  this  measure  before  us 
insure  employment  in  the  coalfields  of 
West  Virginia  or  other  coal-producing 
States  across  America.  A  vote  for  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  is  a  vote  to  take 
away  some  71.000  permanent  jobs— an 
estimated  41.000  in  our  Nation's  rail 
Industry  alone.  A  vote  for  the  Coal 
Pipeline  Act  will  negatively  impact  on 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  telling 
thousands  of  railroad  retirees  they  do 
not  matter. 

In  voting  against  this  Coal  Pipeline 
Act  we  will  say  that  employment  for 
Americans  is  our  primary  concern.  As 
93.000  permanent  jobs  will  open  up  in 
our  Nation's  railroad  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  as  rail  coal  traffic  in- 
creases. 

A  vote  against  this  measure,  before 
us,  acknowledges  the  contribution 
made  by  our  railroad  retirees  and  our 
dedication  to  insuring  their  well-being; 
while  at  the  same  time  we  will  protect 
the  legacy  left  by  them— a  national 
transportation  system  second  to  none. 
For  20  years,  Congress  has  been  de- 
bating the  benefits  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line legislation.  As  was  true  in  1963  is 
as  true  today,  there  exist  no  concrete 
evidence  that  the  granting  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  rights  to  a  handful  of 
pipeline  investors  will  significantly 
benefit  our  Nation's  coal  industry. 
Moreover,  it  will  definitely  undermine 
our  existing  transportation  system; 
placing  in  jeopardy  this  vital  national 
security  network. 

We  will  be  in  serious  error  if  we 
ignore  the  broad  coalition  led  by  con- 
sumers, farmers,  labor  and  environ- 
mentalist in  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure. Their  concerns  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns and  they  should  be  our  concerns 
as  well. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
H.R.  1010.  the  Coal  Transportation 
Act  of  1983.  was  before  us  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
we  argued  about  water. 

It  then  moved  over  for  consideration 
by  my  colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 
They  argued  about  water. 
Today,  it  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  we  are 


going  to  talk  about  water  some  more, 
because  no  one  has  solved  the  funda- 
mental problem  in  this  bill. 

Congress  can  write  a  million  words 
about  the  protection  of  States  rights. 
but  that  does  not  take  away  from  the 
fact  that  H.R.  1010  is  the  biggest 
public  works  authorization  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Moses  did  not  try  to  move  this  much 
water  around. 

And  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  he 
had  more  water  to  play  with  and  for 
fewer  people  competing  for  the  bene- 
fits of  its  use. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  this 
country  to  impound  enough  water  to 
call  it  a  lake.  From  that  impoundment, 
technology  assists  us  in  harnessing  the 
benefits  of  that  water  in  increasingly 
sophisticated,  but  benign,  ways.  We 
have  utilized  rivers  and  reservoirs  to 
turn  water  wheels  and  turbines.  We 
have  used  water's  heat -sink  properties 
to  cool  nuclear  facilities.  We  have  used 
its  expansion  properties  to  harness  the 
strength  of  steam.  These  impound- 
ments provide  water  for  irrigation, 
water  for  recreation,  water  for  commu- 
nities' industry  and  safe  drinking  sup- 
plies, and  water  for  wildlife  and  fisher- 
ies habitat.  And  as  these  benefits  are 
extracted  in  one  community,  we  have 
returned  the  water  to  the  cycle  to  be 
used  again  and  again  as  it  moves 
downstream. 

The  use  of  water  in  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline  system  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  cycling  of  water  as  a  renew- 
able resource.  The  technology  of  this 
energy  transportation  system  requires 
that  we  withdraw  massive  amounts  of 
water  from  a  river  basin  or  under- 
ground aquifer  and  transport  that 
water  to  the  source  of  the  coal— in 
many  cases,  a  distance  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

It  is  then  slurried  with  ground  coal. 
Chemists  warn  us  that  this  process  in- 
creases the  acidity  of  the  water  and  in- 
troduces heavy  metals,  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbons, and  other  hazardous  ma- 
terials. 

In  this  condition,  slurried  with  the 
coal,  the  water  then  moves  several  to 
many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  termi- 
nal customers  of  the  coal  slurry 
system. 

So  what  we  have  is  a  lot  of  dirty 
water  transported  miles  away  from  its 
river  basin,  and  in  most  cases  the  coal 
slurry  customers  receiving  this  water 
are  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
States  where  fairly  abundant  water 
supplies  already  exist.  The  newly  ar- 
rived water  supply  from  the  semiarid 
coalfields  of  the  United  States  is  not 
needed,  nor  does  it  arrive  in  any  condi- 
tion to  be  safely  used. 

Congress  tries  in  its  collective 
wisdom  to  determine  priorities  for  best 
and  highest  uses  of  scarce  resources. 
In  the  case  of  H.R.  1010,  Congress  is 
endorsing  a  last  and  final  use  of  a 
scarce    resource    which    violates    the 


high  priority  we  have  established  for 
agricultural  production,  community 
drinking  water,  hydropower,  wildlife, 
and  all  the  other  productive  reuses  of 
water  as  it  flows  along  a  multistate 
basin. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Congress 
bar  the  use  of  water  for  coal  slurry 
pipelines.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that 
in  the  minds  of  many,  this  is  a  waste- 
ful and  dangerous  priority  to  establish 
as  a  Federal  goal  for  the  use  of  water. 
It  should  be  a  decision  guided  solely 
by  State  and  local  authorities  who 
share  in  the  benefits  of  a  water  source 
and  are  prepared  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  community  can 
afford  to  have  any  portion  diverted 
outside  their  basin  or  aquifer. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  that  you  trust  no  heavenly 
signs  that  your  language  protects  the 
Nation's  water  resources.  It  has  not 
rained  in  the  Midwest  for  a  long  time. 

D  1650 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
as  some  of  our  colleagues  have  been 
discussing  the  current  financial  well- 
being  of  our  railroads,  and  their  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  given  enactment 
of  the  legislation  that  is  before  us 
today.  And  let  me  say  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  have  a  railroad 
system  that  is  economically  viable. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  of  the  facts  are 
not  getting  out. 

Let  us  talk  about  coal  production. 
According  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  there  were  829  million  tons  of 
coal  produced  in  this  country  in  1980. 
E^stimates  for  1995  have  had  this  level 
going  up  to  1.5  billion  tons.  A  more 
recent  national  energy  transportation 
study  conducted  by  the  Department 
shows  that  between  1.184  billion  and 
1.345  billion  tons  will  be  produced 
each  year  by  1990.  Why,  even  the  Re- 
publican Study  Committee  has  con- 
cluded that  production  would  hit  1.2 
billion  tons  annually  by  1995. 

The  most  conservative  estimates  for 
coal  production  indicate  that  we  will 
see  a  370  million  ton  annual  increase 
over  1982  production.  Even  under  the 
unlikely  prospect  that  all  proposed 
U.S.  coal  pipelines  could  be  built  and 
operating  at  100  percent  of  their  ca- 
pacity by  1995,  they  would  be  carrying 
only  176  million  tons  by  that  date,  less 
than  one-half  the  additional  amounts 
of  coal  that  conservative  estimates  in- 
dicate will  be  produced  at  that  time. 

The  1980  national  energy  transpor- 
tation study  found  that  only  three  or 
four  pipelines  were  likely  to  be  built, 
and  would  carry  only  9  percent  of  the 
amount  of  coal  that  will  be  produced 
in  1990  over  and  above  the  levels  being 
conducted  currently. 
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This  means  that,  contrary  to  the 
notion  that  they  might  be  hauling  less 
coal  given  this  legislation,  railroads 
will  t)e  getting  91  percent  of  all  addi- 
tional coal  produced  in  this  country, 
plus  those  amounts  they  are  carrying 
now.  How  can  anyone  think  this  will 
be  anything  but  a  profitable  era  for 
the  railroads. 

And,  of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  commented  on  the  rail- 
roads  reported  current  return  on  in- 
vestment of  5.6  percent.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that,  though  I 
cannot  confirm  that  figure.  I  can  point 
out  that  since  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980.  the  three  leading  coal  originat- 
ing railroads,  despite  their  revenue  in- 
adequacy and  their  continued  employ- 
ee layoffs,  have  found  the  money  to 
make  major  corporate  acquisitions.  On 
June  7.  the  CSX  Corp.  announced  an 
agreement  to  purchase  Texas  Gas  Re- 
sources Corp..  a  major  interstate  natu- 
ral gas  company,  for  $1  billion.  In 
early  1982,  after  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  the  Southern  Railroad  combined, 
the  new  entity,  Norfolk  Western  pur- 
chased 20.2  percent  of  the  stock  in 
Piedmont  Airlines  for  $57  million.  And 
in  January  1983.  Burlington  Northern, 
Inc..  purchased  the  El  Paso  Co..  a 
major  interstate  natural  gas  company, 
for  $700  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  small  handful  of 
railroads  have  a  virtual  monopoly  po- 
sition regarding  coal  haulage.  The  true 
issue  before  the  Congress  on  the  coal 
slurry  question  is  whether  these  rail- 
roads will  be  allowed  to  maintain  that 
position  free  of  competition.  The  ac- 
quisitions indicate  that  these  railroads 
are  very  profitable  and  that  they  are 
using  their  new  profits  to  buy  other 
companies  rather  than  to  rebuild  their 
lines.  This  indicates  they  can  with- 
stand competition  from  coal  pipelines 
and  survive. 

The  railroads  must  be  profitable 
today  if  they  are  going  out  and  buying 
these  companies,  and  with  projections 
for  massive  increases  in  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  future,  up  to  levels  far 
beyond  that  which  slurry  pipelines 
can  carry,  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  profitable. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  these  railroads  the  gentleman 
cites  are  disinvesting  and  putting  their 
money  in  other  industries,  and  if  they 
have  such  a  low  return  on  their  invest- 
ment of  5.6  percent,  is  this  not  an  indi- 
cation that  the  railroad  industry  is 
sick  rather  than  well  and  needs  to 
make  more  profits,  not  less  profits? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  say  they 
were  disinvesting.  I  said  they  were  ac- 
quiring additional  companies  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  have.  And  I  pointed 
out  that  two  are  interstate  natural  gas 


companies  and  that  one  is  an  airline.  I 
pointed  out  that  even  by  the  Republi- 
can Study  Committee  estimates,  down 
the  road  all  the  coal  that  is  being 
hauled  by  the  railroads— is  going  to  be 
hauled  plus  an  additional  370  million 
tons  by  1995. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  I  might  ask  the 
gentleman  just  one  more  question. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  I  might  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  just  occurred  to 
me  that  if  they  really  want  to  make 
money  they  can  go  into  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline  business. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  may  well  happen  and  it 
would  not  be  good  for  America.  It 
might  be  good  for  the  railroads,  but 
not  for  America. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  just 
one  more  question. 

If.  indeed,  the  gentleman's  point 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  diver- 
sion away  from  railroad  traffic  and 
railroad  employment  and  railroad  ton- 
nage, then  why  has  the  gentleman's 
side  refused  to  support  a  labor  protec- 
tion amendment?  Why  has  the  gentle- 
man opposed  it  as  a  killed  amendment 
if  indeed  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
adverse  impact  upon  labor? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  assume 
that  with  the  tremendous  growth  of 
railroad  carriage  of  coal,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, there  is  going  to  be  a  large 
number  of  people  hired. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Then  would  the  gen- 
tleman reconsider  his  position  and 
support  labor  protection,  since  it  is  not 
going  to  hurt  anyway? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  surely 
look  as  though  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  problem,  since  as  I  indicated, 
there  is  going  to  be  such  tremendous 
increases  in  the  amounts  of  coal 
hauled  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man support  a  labor  protection 
amendment  then? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  may  come  up 
later  this  week. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  depends  on  the  kind  of  railway 
labor  protection  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about.  In  our  committee  and  let 
me  be  specific,  we  labeled  it  a  killer 
amendment.  In  this  country  we  believe 
in  competition  and  the  efficient  guy 
makes  a  profit  and  the  inefficient  guy 
goes  broke 

What  this  amendment  said  was  we 
were  going  to  have  a  contest  on  haul- 
ing coal  between  trains  and  between 
coal  slurry  pipelines  and  if  it  turns  out 


that  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  is  the  way 
to  go  and  can  make  a  profit  and  the 
railroad  suffers,  then  the  winner  in 
this  competition  has  got  to  pay  into 
the  railroad  retirement  fund  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  retirement  for 
people  who  would  be  affected  by  this. 

We  never  had  anything  like  this  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarifying  his  antilabor  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  speak  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
H.R.  3857.  granting  Federal  eminent- 
domain  authority  to  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. This  bill  benefits  one  private  in- 
dustry group  while  inflicting  great 
harm  to  individual  landowners'  and 
States'  rights,  to  scarce  water  re- 
sources in  the  arid  Midwestern  States, 
and  to  the  continued  viability  of  our 
railroads. 

This  bill  preempts  States  eminent- 
domain  laws  that  are  tailored  to  re- 
flect that  State's  judgment  on  proper- 
ty rights  and  land  use.  It  runs  rough- 
shod over  any  States  decision  that 
coal  slurry  pipelines  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient benefit  to  its  citizens  or  its  econ- 
omy to  warrant  being  granted  the  ex- 
traordinary authority  of  eminent 
domain.  The  Nebraska  State  Legisla- 
ture has  repeatedly  voted  down  bills 
granting  State  eminent-domain  au- 
thority to  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

The  bill  purports  to  maintain  State 
control  over  property  rights  by  provid- 
ing that  State  law  shall  govern  the 
matter  of  compensation  and  siting  of 
the  pipeline.  In  fact,  the  bill  gives 
States  very  little  leeway  on  where  the 
pipeline  will  be  built,  allowing  only 
minor  deviations  from  the  proposed 
route.  To  quote  from  the  committee 
report: 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to 
permit  pipelines  to  be  rerouted  merely  be- 
cause they  might  cause  normally  expected 
disruption  in  local  hydrology  or  remove  cer- 
tain agricultural  land  from  production  or 
limit  its  productivity. 

The  use  of  scarce  water  resources  to 
transport  coal  through  a  pipeline  is 
the  most  serious  threat  posed  by  this 
bill.  In  Nebraska,  adequate  water  sup- 
plies are  critical  to  the  productivity 
and  viability  of  farms  and  ranches.  Ne- 
braska is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
water  policy  to  better  manage  and  con- 
serve our  scarce  water  resources  in  the 
face  of  declining  ground  water  tables. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  con- 
serve our  water  for  agricultural  and 
hydroelectric  uses,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  export  this  water  from  our  area  to 
transport  coal  to  the  States. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  surface 
and  ground  water  resources  are  shared 
by  several  States.  The  State  of  Nebras- 
ka,   along    with    Missouri    and    Iowa, 


have  brought  suit  against  the  South 
Dakota  sale  of  water  from  its  Oahe 
Reservoir,  to  the  ETSI  coal  slurry 
pipeline.  The  Oahe  unit  is  a  reservoir 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  sale  of  water  from  the 
Oahe  unit  has  serious  consequences 
for  Nebraska  communities  who  depend 
upon  the  river.  The  complaint  sets 
forth  the  the  many  uses  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  I  quote: 

That  water  is  used  to  irrigate  farmer's 
fields,  and  thus  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Ground  water  levels  and  associated 
wells  are  recharged  by  the  Missouri's  flows. 
The  river  provides  barge  transportation  to 
move  heavy  commodities.  It  generates  elec- 
tricity in  hydroelectric  dams.  It  supports 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  provides  for  main- 
tenance of  the  natural  riverine  system,  and 
provides  extensive  recreation. 

These  disputes  are  best  left  to  the 
States  to  resolve,  under  existing  judi- 
cial doctrines  of  shared  water  use 
among  equal  and  sovereign  States. 
This  bill,  H.R.  3857,  has  the  potential 
to  do  serious  damage  to  that  process.  I 
say  the  damage  is  potential  because  it 
is  unclear  how  an  express  delegation 
to  the  States  of  Congress  power  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce,  over  the 
use  and  acquisition  of  the  water 
within  their  boundaries,  will  affect 
interstate  compacts  or  judicial  doc- 
trines on  shared  water  use  or  sale. 
Both  the  interstate  compacts  and  judi- 
cial doctrines  presume  equal  and  sov- 
ereign States.  Is  the  equal  status  of 
the  States  upset  by  the  congressional 
delegation  of  power  provided  in  this 
bill? 

The  proponents  of  granting  Federal 
eminent-domain  authority  to  coal- 
slurry  pipelines  have  not  shown  that 
these  pipelines  will  be  operating  in  the 
public  interest.  They  will  not  be  oper- 
ating as  common  carriers,  as  railroads 
do.  Are  all  businesses  in  the  private 
sector  to  be  granted  eminent-domain 
authority?  Or  just  those  having  prob- 
lems acquiring  the  property  they 
want? 

And  finally,  we  cannot  overlook  or 
brush  aside  the  harm  this  may  do  to 
the  railroad  industry.  Coal-slurry  pipe- 
lines will  skim  off  the  profitable  coal 
traffic,  while  railroads  as  common  car- 
riers, transport  the  less  profitable 
commodities.  In  Nebraska  where  our 
economy  is  mostly  agricultural,  rail- 
roads are  an  important  industry.  Rail- 
roads pay  considerable  taxes  and  pro- 
vide employment  for  many  people. 
Coal  hauling  is  a  major  revenue  source 
for  railroads.  Even  if  you  hate  rail- 
roads, any  legislation  that  would 
threaten  their  economic  serviceability 
by  depriving  them  of  their  livelihood 
is  at  least  questionable  national  policy 
and,  at  most,  might  well  be  inimical  to 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  well- 
intentioned  but  unwise  legislation  be 
rejected  by  the  House  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mol- 

INARI). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  (coal 
slurry  pipeline)  legislation.  My  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  two  major  problems  in 
this  bill.  First,  the  unprecedented 
nature  of  the  Federal  eminent  domain 
power  this  legislation  permits  and. 
second,  the  serious  environmental 
problems  that  this  legislation  fails  to 
address  and,  in  fact,  encourages. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  debate,  this 
bill  was  described  as  enormously  com- 
plex. It  is  more  than  that— it  is  also  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Other  Members 
have  gotten  up  on  the  floor  and  said 
there  is  nothing  unique  about  this  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  granted  to  rail- 
roads, to  oil  companies,  and  for  natu- 
ral gas  pipelines.  But  let  us  not  pass 
these  statements  by  too  quickly.  The 
fact  is,  never  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country  have  we  granted  such 
vast  and  far-reaching  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  condemnation.  We 
would  be  gravely  wrong  to  do  so  now. 
In  the  case  of  railroads,  the  Federal 
right  of  eminent  domain  was  granted 
since  there  were  no  States  established 
at  the  time,  and  the  railroads  could 
not  appeal  to  States  for  the  right  in 
question.  Railroads  no  longer  have  the 
Federal  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
must  proceed  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

Natural  gas  pipelines  have  the  right 
of  Federal  eminent  domain  for  one 
simple  reason:  It  is  the  only  adequate 
mode  of  transportation  for  natural 
gas.  We  know  this  is  not  true  for  coal. 
With  respect  to  oil  pipelines,  the 
grant  of  Federal  eminent  domain  was 
an  emergency  measure  during  World 
War  II  and  was  limited  to  several 
years  in  scope.  The  law  specifically  set 
an  expiration  date  for  the  use  of  this 
power. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
effect  this  legislation  will  have  on  our 
constitutents.  For  it  is  the  average 
homeowner,  farmer,  and  landowner 
who  will  be  paying  the  real  price  of 
this  granting  of  eminent  domain— and 
they  will  be  paying  dearly.  Think  of 
it— with  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  the  title  to 
your  home  or  your  farm  is  taken  away 
from  you.  The  battle  then  begins  to 
try  and  secure  just  compensation,  and 
that  usually  takes  a  number  of  years. 
Condemnation  is  the  greatest  power 
we  can  give,  and  it  must  be  granted 
under  the  most  cautious  and  limited 
circumstances.  The  right  to  own  and 
enjoy  property  is  something  that  we 
prize  very  dearly  in  our  country. 

As  a  real  estate  lawyer  practicing  for 
approximately  30  years.  I  have  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  most  shocking  and 
sickening  examples  of  abuses  that  are 
brought  about  by  condemnation.  Yes, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  fifth  amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution  says,  "Nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use,  without  just  compensa- 
tion."  But  there  have  been  many  cases 
in  my  own  limited  experience  where 
the  compensation  has  been  far  from 
just. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
create  an  open  season.  The  powers 
that  would  be  granted  are  so  broad 
that  there  is  an  invitation  to  abuse.  A 
false  impression  has  been  created  that 
the  coal  slurry  pipelines  would  only 
traverse  railroad  rights-of-way.  There 
is  no  limitation  in  this  bill  on  the  in- 
stallation of  these  pipelines  except  for 
some  protections  for  some  Federal 
lands,  recreational,  historic  and  wil- 
derness areas.  Where  is  the  protection 
for  the  many  thousands  of  homeown- 
ers, landowners,  and  farmers  whose 
lives  and  livelihood  will  be  disrupted 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other?  Have  you  ever  witnessed  the 
trauma  of  somebody  who  receives  a 
notice  that  their  home  or  farm  is 
being  taken  from  them  in  a  condemna- 
tion proceeding?  Well,  I  have— too 
many  times. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution states  that  private  property  can 
only  be  taken  when  a  public  use  is  in- 
volved. This  bill  states  that  the  con- 
struction of  coal  slurry  pipelines  is  a 
public  use,  in  our  national  interest, 
and  therefore,  the  granting  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  powers  is  warranted. 
But  is  this  what  our  Founding  Fathers 
meant  when  they  used  the  term, 
public  use?  Did  they  envision  the  un- 
limited and  broad  implications  and 
ambiguities  that  are  contained  in  this 
legislation?  I  think  not.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  intended  it  to  be  used  very 
sparingly  and  only  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency or  where  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native 

If  this  bill  were  to  become  a  prece- 
dent, we  could  justify  virtually  any 
form  or  condemnation  by  reading  into 
legislation  some  public  benefit  or  na- 
tional interest  that  would  flow  from 
prospective  condemnation.  We  are 
stretching  the  term  public  use  much 
too  far  in  this  legislation.  A  coal  slurry 
company  could  run  a  pipeline  to  an 
export  facility  in  a  coastal  city  with- 
out any  of  the  coal  being  used  in  this 
country  at  all.  In  fact,  three  of  the 
presently  proposed  pipelines  will  be 
used  solely  for  coal  exporting. 

I  would  just  like  to  spend  a  brief 
minute  on  the  environmental  risks 
that  would  be  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion. There  are  two  major  hazards  of 
slurry  pipelines  from  an  operational 
standpoint:  plugging  and  breakage. 
Pipeline  failures  are  not  unique 
events.  They  occur  now  all  too  fre- 
quently. Friction  and  abrasion  are  in- 
herent in  pipeline  movement.  Coal 
slurry  pipelines  are  not  like  oil  pipe- 
lines which  are  segmented  and  can  be 
shut  off.  The  slurry  must  be  flushed 
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out  through  the  breakage  and  dumped 
into  a  holding  pond.  We  know  that 
some  of  these  pipelines  will  be  travers- 
ing very  environmentally  sensitive 
areas.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
breaks  or  spillage  will  occur,  but  we  do 
know  that  they  will  occur.  Obviously, 
every  area  adjacent  to  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline  will  be  subject  to  risk,  and 
some  environmentally  sensitive  areas 
could  be  irreversibly  damaged  by  such 
an  event. 

My  colleagues  from  urban  areas 
should  not  think  that  these  pipelines 
will  not  go  near  their  districts.  I  had  a 
coal  slurry  pipeline  proposed  for  my 
own  district  in  New  York  City.  The  po- 
tential for  public  safety  and  environ- 
mental catastrophies  from  a  pipeline 
in  such  a  densely  populated  area  was 
enormous. 

This  bill  is  carefully  and  deliberately 
worded  so  that  environmental  con- 
cerns carry  very  little  weight  in  the 
certification  process.  Specific  time 
limits  are  put  on  each  phase  of  the 
certification  process  so  that  those 
making  the  decisions  will  be  forced  to 
act  in  many  cases  without  adequate  in- 
formation on  the  specific  pipeline  in 
question.  This  is  a  very  deliberate 
move  on  the  part  of  the  coal  slurry 
companies  since  they  know  that  the 
more  time  anyone  has  to  look  at  the 
real  implications  of  these  pipelines, 
the  less  the  chance  they  have  of  being 
certified. 

This  bill  provides  that  there  will  be 
no  Federal  standards  regarding  design, 
installation,  construction,  initial  in- 
spection, and  initial  testing  for  a  pipe- 
line which  has  had  a  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  prepared.  I 
am  sure  if  this  bill  passes,  we  will  see  a 
flurry  of  environmental  impact  state- 
ments being  prepared  so  that  the 
statements  are  in  place  before  any  reg- 
ulations are  issued. 

In  short,  my  colleagues,  by  voting 
for  this  bill,  you  are  giving  the  coal 
slurry  companies  the  power  to  take 
land  from  your  constituents  and  put- 
ting in  a  coal  slurry  pipeline.  And  you. 
even  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  will 
have  little  power  to  insure  that  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  your  con- 
stituents is  even  considered  when  the 
pipeline  is  constructed  and  in  oper- 
ation. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  dan- 
gerous, precedent-setting  legislation. 
While  it  benefits  a  few  companies,  it 
does  so  at  the  expense  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  McCain). 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  was  certainly 
happy  to  hear  that  we  might  have  the 
capability  of  exporting  coal,  since  our 


balance  of  trade  is  such  that  it  would 
make  the  export  of  one  of  our  greatest 
resources  attractive  to  many  of  us. 

I  just  want  to  mention  eminent 
domain.  The  railroads  could  not  have 
been  built  without  granting  eminent 
domain  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
these  coal  slurry  pipelines  be  given  the 
same  privilege. 

As  far  as  competition  and  rates  are 
concerned,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said,  I  believe,  overall  rates 
were  raised  5  percent.  Testimony 
before  the  Interior  Committee  is  that 
coal  freight  rates  increased  58  percent 
between  November  1978  and  Novem- 
ber 1982,  and  I  would  hope  we  could 
clear  that  up. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  since  he  used  my 
name? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  the  return 
on  investment  was  5.6  percent.  I  did 
not  say  that  the  increase  was  in  rates. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  see. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  said  that  the  in- 
crease in  rates  was  less  than  the  in- 
crease in  actual  coal  costs. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Then  it  is  accurate 
that  coal  and  freight  rates  increased 
58  percent  between  November  of  1978 
and  November  of  1982. 

As  far  as  competition  is  concerned.  I 
believe  that  ample  evidence  is  provid- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  from 
San  Antonio,  who  told  about  a  $25  mil- 
lion investment  that  was  required  to 
be  made  by  the  city  of  San  Antonio  in 
order  to  get  coal  from  Wyoming,  and 
another  $5  million  investment  in 
maintenance. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention 
what  is  most  crucial  to  the  State  of 
Arizona  and.  of  course,  that  is  water.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  would  sup- 
port legislation  which  would  in  any 
way  jeopardize  the  water  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  since  it  is  our  most  pre- 
cious asset. 

I  believe  this  measure  will  improve 
our  country's  energy  picture,  interna- 
tional trade  position,  and  employment 
scene.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
carefully  designed  to  protect  our 
States  precious  water  rights. 

Our  Nation  depends  heavily  on  coal 
for  its  electrical  supply.  With  the 
demand  for  electricity  steadily  on  the 
rise,  we  must  use  increasing  amounts 
of  coal  if  we  are  to  reduce  our  danger- 
ous dependence  on  imported  oil.  How- 
ever, far  too  many  of  the  major  coal 
users  have  become  captive  customers 
of  the  railroads. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  coal 
shipped  in  the  United  States  goes  by 
rail.  Of  this.  85  percent  has  no  alterna- 
tive means  of  transportation;  in  other 
words,  it  is  captive.  Rail  freight  rates 


for  coal  increased  58  percent  between 
November  1978  and  November  1982. 
Testimony  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee revealed  that  transportation 
costs  for  utilities  can  be  as  high  as  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  coal. 

Without  effective  competition,  the 
high  cost  of  moving  coal  by  rail  will 
surely  inhibit  increased  usage  of  coal. 
I  see  coal  slurry  pipelines  as  a  neces- 
sary and  economical  alternative  which 
will  provide  competition  and  supple- 
ment the  transportation  of  coal  by 
rail.  With  the  ability  to  bargain  for 
lower  transportation  costs,  a  coal-fired 
utility  will  be  able  to  lower  its  costs, 
thereby  providing  cheaper  electricity 
to  its  customers. 

Lower  transportation  costs  will  also 
allow  our  country  to  remain  a  major 
coal  exporter.  Although  we  have  mas- 
sive coal  reserves,  idle  capacity,  and  a 
reliable  supplier  reputation,  coal  im- 
porting nations  are  increasingly  turn- 
ing to  other  countries  because  exces- 
sive transportation  costs  are  pricing 
our  coal  out  of  the  market. 

U.S.  coal  exports  have  fallen  around 
33  percent  in  the  last  3  years.  We 
cannot  afford  further  losses  in  the  ex- 
porting area.  Indeed,  our  potential 
customers  overseas  have  urged  us  to 
deal  with  our  high  transportation 
costs,  and  our  competitors  in  the  world 
coal  market  are  considering  coal  pipe- 
Imes  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
their  coal  to  market.  If  we  have  any 
desire  to  remain  in  the  coal  exporting 
business,  approval  of  this  legislation  is 
a  must. 

Let  me  also  briefly  discuss  the 
impact  this  legislation  will  have  on 
jobs.  A  central  argument  against  this 
bill  is  the  potential  loss  of  railroad 
jobs.  This  argument,  which  has  its 
basis  in  protecting  the  status  quo 
against  technological  innovation  could 
have  been  advanced  by  Pony  Express 
riders  and  stage  coach  hands  against 
the  railroads.  The  acceptance  of  this 
argument  is  one  reason  our  country  is 
experiencing  economic  problemts 
today.  However,  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  lose  the  number  of  jobs  claimed 
by  the  opponents  of  this  legislation. 
There  is  evidence  that  by  1990  the 
amount  of  coal  on  the  market  will 
have  increased  to  the  point  where  the 
slurry  pipelines  effect  on  railroad  traf- 
fic will  not  be  noticeable.  In  addition, 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  150,000 
direct  and  indirect  jobs  will  be  created 
in  the  construction,  manufacturing, 
and  mining  fields.  This  bill  will  create 
jobs  through  the  private  sector  with- 
out Federal  subsidies  or  loan  guran- 
tees. 

This  brings  us  back  to  what  I  believe 
is  the  only  genuine  issue,  water  rights. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arizona,  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  water.  If  I 
believed  this  measure  would  jeopard- 
ize  Arizona's   water  supply,   I   would 
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oppose  it.  However.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  true. 

In  writing  this  legislation,  those  of 
us  who  supported  it  consulted  exten- 
sively with  our  Nations  preeminent 
water  law  experts.  Language  was  de- 
veloped to  protect  State  water  rights 
and  to  delegate  expressly  to  each 
State  the  right  to  control  interstate 
water  transfers  for  coal  slurry,  a  right 
they  do  not  presently  have.  Specifical- 
ly, this  bill  provides: 

The  right  to  use  water  for  coal  pipe- 
lines must  be  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
substantive  and  procedural  law  of  the 
State. 

Forbids  tiie  invalidation  of  any  State 
water  law  or  any  interstate  compact 
on  water  use. 

Pipeline  certificate  applications  may 
be  submitted  only  after  the  applicant 
has  obtained  t'le  appropriate  water 
permit  from  the  State. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  consider  the  effect  of  a  pipeline 
on  the  surface  and  ground  water  at 
both  ends  of  a  pipeline. 

The  bill  does  not  allow  a  State  to 
grant  rights  to  water  it  does  not  con- 
trol or  authorize  a  State  to  allow  use 
of  more  than  its  rightful  share  of 
interstate  water.  And  finally,  this  leg- 
islation preserves  the  rights  of  States 
to  seek  judicial  relief  in  water  disputes 
under  the  well-established  judicial 
doctrine  of  equitable  allocation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  carefully  crafted  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3'/2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Olin). 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  coal  slurry  bill.  I  do  so  because  of 
really  three  reasons,  and  all  of  these 
relate  to  the  fact  that  in  my  judgment 
really  there  is  not  overriding  benefit 
to  the  Nation  in  granting  eminent 
domain  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  the  reasons. 
The  first  one.  of  course,  related  to  the 
scarcity  of  water  and  the  control  of 
water,  and  I  will  not  get  into  that. 

The  second  relates  to  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  cost  estimates  that 
are  really  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  that  in  detail 
except  to  say  this:  I  am  an  engineer, 
and  I  spent  35  years  of  my  life  in 
major  project  work  of  an  electro-me- 
chanical nature.  I  know  that  this  is 
going  to  be  an  experiment,  if  it  ever 
goes  through,  of  a  higher  order  of 
magnitude  than  presently  experi- 
enced. It  is  going  to  involve  the  ship- 
ping of  billions  of  tons  of  water  to 
places  that  do  not  have  it.  It  is  going 
to  involve  unknown  risks  that  normal- 
ly engineers  underestimate  by  factors 
of  between  2  and  5. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  question 
of  the  hazards  of  the  remaining  waste. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


my  colleagues  a  report  by  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  a  year 
ago  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
toxicity  of  the  waste. 

Over  a  year  ago,  a  panel  of  scientists 
there  analyzed  the  residual  chemical 
content  of  coal  slurry  effluents.  Their 
examination  covered  surface  water, 
ground  waters,  and  effluents  from  a 
large  number  of  disposal  sites  from 
coal  preparation  and  cleaning  plants. 
Their  studies  revealed  that  draining 
from  coal  slurry  ponds  associated  with 
plants  processing  high-sulfur  coal  may 
pose  a  significant  environmental  prob- 
lem because  of  the  high  acidity  and 
concentrations  of  iron,  manganese, 
nickel  and  aluminum:  that  harmful 
and  toxic  elements  remain  in  the 
water  after  the  coal  particles  are  re- 
moved. I  will  say  this  simply  in  lay- 
man's terms. 

This  means  that  coal  slurry  water 
can  be  distilled,  filtered,  the  coal  re- 
moved, all  visible  matter  removed,  and 
it  looks  like  a  glass  of  drinking  water, 
but  still  this  does  not  remove  elements 
that  are  invisible  and  are  still  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  These  constitute 
an  unacceptable  danger  of  toxicity. 

The  Los  Alamos  report  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  effluent 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  mixed 
with  the  drinking  water  supplies 
either  above  ground  or  below  ground 
that  supply  humans  and  animals:  that 
coal  slurry  water  has  elements  of  slow 
poison  in  it. 

It  is  very  clear  that  postprocessing 
plants  of  some  nature  are  going  to  be 
required,  particularly  at  the  termini 
involved  with  exports,  where  there  is 
no  other  way  to  use  up  the  water.  We 
are  going  to  have  this  water  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  clear  ponds.  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  question  of  toxic 
water  in  postslurry  waste  is  real,  it 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  until  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  is  found,  the  answer  to 
the  coal  slurry  legislation,  in  my  view, 
is  a  solid  "no.  " 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  NowAK). 

Mr.  NOWAK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1979  the  General 
Accounting  Office  delivered  shocking 
news  to  the  consumers  of  oil: 

Decades  of  regulatory  abuse  and  ne- 
glect, according  to  GAO,  had  permit- 
ted oil  pipelines,  owned  by  major  oil 
companies,  to  collect  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  excess  profits. 

GAO  said  that  in  1976  alone— had 
recent  decisions  affecting  other  regu- 
lated industries  been  applied  to  oil 
pipelines  consumer  costs  could  have 
been  reduced  by  as  much  as  $300  mil- 
lion. 

While  consumers  today  continue  to 
tremble  over  the  size  and  profits  of 
the  oil  companies,  the  GAO  report  did 
much  to  bring  legitimate  regulatory 
functions  back  into  play  to  control  the 


oil  industry  and  the  pipeline  delivery 
system  which  it  owns. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  asked  this  week  to 
approve  a  similar  pipeline  delivery 
system  for  coal  which  contains  no  con- 
sumer protection  features  of  substan- 
tial consequence. 

There  are  no  provisions  to  guard 
against  the  pricing  practices  available 
to  a  utility  which  owns  its  own  coal 
and  the  pipeline  which  brings  it  to  the 
plant. 

There  are  no  restictions  on  take-or- 
pay  contract  provisions. 

The  very  last  paragraph  of  the  bill 
says  nothing  in  H.R.  1010  shall  be  con- 
strued to  diminish,  preempt,  or  modify 
the  ratemaking  authority  of  any  State 
utility  regulatory  agency. 

Very  frankly,  that  ratemaking  au- 
thority has  been  virtually  of  no  help 
when  applied  against  the  problems  of 
the  take  or  pay  contract. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no" 
this  week  when  they  are  asked  to  visit 
upon  coal  consumers  the  same  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  consumers  of  natu- 
ral gas. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  KoGOvsEK). 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man for  his  generosity  in  yielding  this 
time  to  me  to  speak  on  this  issue,  an 
issue  that  we  do  not  agree  on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  1010.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  50  or  100  years  from  now  the 
Congresses  that  are  sitting  here  are 
going  to  look  back,  should  we  pass  this 
legislation,  and  ask  themselves; 

What  were  those  people  thinking  about 
when  they  were  taking  something  as  valua- 
ble as  water  and  using  it  to  transport  coal 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another? 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  those  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  coal  slurry  pipelines  are  op- 
posed to  them  for  a  couple  of  reasons: 
What  it  does  to  environment  of  several 
Western  States,  and  what  it  does  to 
the  agricultural  economy  or  what  it 
has  the  potential  of  doing  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  several  of  the 
Western  States. 

Speaking  parochially.  Colorado  is  a 
unique  State,  the  only  State  in  the 
United  States  that  has  no  water  flow- 
ing into  it.  All  the  water  flows  out  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  It  flows  into  Ar- 
izona, into  the  central  Arizona  project. 
It  flows  into  several  of  the  water 
projects  in  California,  and  even  within 
the  State  we  already  have  pipelines 
that  tend,  not  only  tend  but  in  fact  do 
transfer  clean  Rocky  Mountain  water 
from  the  western  slope  to  the  growing 
cities  of  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs 
and  all  of  the  other  large  metropolises. 
I  say  that  for  a  couple  of  reasons. 
When  those  kinds  of  transmountain 
deversions  take  place  with  the  limited 
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amount  of  water  that  we  already  have 
in  the  West,  we  tend  to  dry  up  some  of 
the  wilderness  areas. 

D  1720 

That  water  is  very  important  to  the 
streams  and  the  rivers  to  maintain  a 
healthy  ecology. 

Second  of  all,  there  is  an  old  saying 
in  the  West— and  I  mentioned  this  in 
the  Rules  Committee  the  other  day— 
that  water  flows  up  hill  to  money.  It 
does  that  time  and  time  again  in  the 
West.  The  farmers  in  the  West  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  as  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned  right  now. 

Why  is  that?  They  cannot  get  a  good 
price  for  their  product.  A  lot  of  young 
people  in  agriculture  are  saying  that 
they  are  going  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness because  they  do  not  want  to  be 
bumping  their  heads  against  the  brick 
wall  that  their  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents have  been  bumping  up  against  for 
many  years. 

What  do  they  own?  Two  valuable 
things,  land  and  water.  When  we  have 
the  coal  industry  and  a  lot  of  other  in- 
dustries coming  to  the  farmers  and 
saying,  "We  are  going  to  buy  that 
water  from  you,  and  we  are  going  to 
bail  you  out."  we  cannot  blame  a  lot  of 
young  farmers  for  taking  this  attitude. 

So  what  is  going  to  happen?  We  are 
going  to  find  that  the  coal  industry 
and  other  industries  are  going  to  be 
owning  all  the  water  in  the  West.  We 
are  going  to  find  that  we  are  going  to 
be  sending  that  water  that  we  should 
be  using  to  maintain  the  ecology  and 
to  maintain  agriculture  down  into 
Texas.  And  I  would  remind  those 
Meml)ers  who  have  not  seen  a  map  of 
the  proposed  coal  slurry  pipeline  that 
all  of  the  pipelines  go  from  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  West  right  into  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
be  very,  very  careful  before  they  pass 
this  kind  of  legislation  that  uses  water 
to  transport  coal. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Row- 
land). 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  legislation  is 
proposed  so  that  we  can  produce 
cheaper  energy  by  providing  cheaper 
coal.  I  submit  that  there  are  too  many 
unknowns  in  this  equation  right  now 
to  make  this  kind  of  sweeping  assump- 
tion. 

How  do  we  know  that  we  will  be  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  coal  with  a  conse- 
quent reduction  in  the  cost  of  energy? 
If  there  are  any  savings  to  be  had. 
would  they  even  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers? What  do  we  know  about  the 
cost  of  construction  of  these  coal 
slurry  lines? 

Almost  invariably  there  is  an  over- 
run when  these  lines  of  similar  types 


are  constructed,  and  how  do  we  know- 
that  this  will  not  take  place  now? 

Have  we  looked  into  the  possibility 
of  using  other  ways  to  transport  coal? 
What  about  rail  and  water,  both  more 
efficient  modes  of  transportation  than 
slurry  pipelines? 

Have  we  explored  this  combination 
to  any  great  degree?  If  another  mode 
of  transporting  coal  were  really  neces- 
sary, would  we  have  the  many  barges 
and  railcars  standing  idly  by  today? 

While  there  are  some  areas  in  our 
country  in  which  our  river  systems  are 
not  available,  most  of  the  country  does 
have  a  river  system  available  to  it.  Our 
barge  and  towing  industry  already 
serves  87  percent  of  the  major  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Why  do  we  not  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  what  it  will  cost  per  ton  on 
the  basis  of  mileage  when  we  talk 
about  rail  and  water,  if  our  true  con- 
cern is  the  cost  of  moving  coal? 

They  say  that  this  will  create  more 
jobs.  It  will  create  more  jobs  probably 
during  a  short  period  of  time  when 
this  construction  is  taking  place,  but  I 
submit  that  if  they  are  successful  in 
producing  a  system  that  will  transport 
coal  cheaper,  it  can  only  have  a  tre- 
mendous deleterious  effect  on  the  rail- 
roads in  our  country.  Coal  carried  in 
unit  trains  is  the  largest  and  least 
costly  commodity  carried  by  rail.  To 
lose  any  share  of  this  market  would 
only  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
carrying  other  commodities  and  possi- 
bly the  abandonment  of  no  longer 
profitable  rail  lines. 

We  also  talk  about  getting  this  coal 
into  the  areas  where  the  utilities  are 
able  to  convert  coal  use.  How  are  we 
going  to  coordinate  this  production  of 
coal  or  this  transportation  of  coal  to 
the  areas  where  these  utilities  are  con- 
verting? Many  of  these  expected  cus- 
tomers cannot  or  will  not  convert  be- 
cause of  expensive  adaptations  for  pre- 
paring the  slurry  for  use  of  because  of 
existing  contracts  for  coal.  How  will 
this  be  coordinated?  Will  there  be  a 
lag  period  where  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty? 

They  talk  about  this  being  inflation 
proof.  Is  it  inflation  proof?  Will  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  be  willing 
to  accept  a  provision  in  this  legislation 
that  will  not  allow  them  to  pass 
through  any  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness that  is  brought  about  by  infla- 
tion? Will  they  do  that?  If  so,  where  is 
the  incentive  for  doing  business? 

This  is  not  just  an  issue  of  the  rail- 
roads versus  coal  slurry.  Let  me  tell 
the  Members  what  another  very  im- 
portant issue  is.  That  is  the  issue  of 
the  farmers  in  this  country.  That  is  a 
group  of  people  that  is  the  backbone 
of  this  country,  and  they  are  the  most 
put-upon  group  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try. And  now  we  are  going  to  hassle 
them?  We  are  going  to  put  an  addi- 
tional anxiety  on  them?  Give  the  go- 


ahead  to  attack  the  very  livelihood  of 
the  American  farmer? 

These  are  people  who  are  having  dif- 
ficulties with  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates  and  who  produce  at  a  cost 
that  is  much  more  than  what  they  get 
for  their  commodities. 

I  had  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives  visit  me  recently, 
and  he  gave  me  a  list  of  questions  that 
the  farmers  had  presented.  Now.  while 
some  of  these  questions  may  be  an- 
swered, not  all  of  the  questions  are  an- 
swered in  this  legislation.  There  are  11 
national  groups  of  farmers  represent- 
ing 41  States  that  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. Surely  their  ranks  should  be  con- 
sidered when  evaluating  the  public  in- 
terest. I  submit  to  the  Members  that 
we  must  be  very,  very  careful  in  pass- 
ing this  legislation.  There  are  too 
many  people  that  will  be  hurt  by  it. 

If  we  are  to  give  carte  blanche  to  a 
private  industry  to  take  away  a  right 
guaranteed  to  the  American  people  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  then  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  to  require  that  the  burden 
of  proof  be  on  this  entity. 

Not  only  do  I  want  answers  to  those 
questions  posed  by  the  farmers,  but  I 
want  proof  that  eminent  domain  is  re- 
quired. 

Proof  that  coal  slurry  pipelines  are 
necessary. 

Proof  that  consumers  stand  to  save 
money. 

Proof  that  the  pipelines  will  not  put 
our  common  carriers  out  of  business, 
but  most  importantly,  before  I  relin- 
quish my  stewardship  of  the  public 
welfare.  I  want  proof  that  tranferring 
Federal  authority,  not  to  the  States, 
not  even  to  a  city  or  county,  but  to  a 
private  corporation,  is  any  way  serving 
the  interest  of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  some  ques- 
tions American  farmers  have  asked 
about  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  legisla- 
tion pending  in  Congress.  Can  you 
answer  these  questions?  Or  find 
anyone  who  can?  Until  they  are  an- 
swered, there  is  only  one  responsible 
position  on  the  issue:  opposed  to  the 
pipelines  and  to  S.  267  and  H.R.  1010. 

How  much  water  will  pipelines  con- 
sume and  contaminate?  Can  it  be  recy- 
cled? Will  it  be  recycled?  Or  will  it  be 
dumped  in  an  ocean  or  river  or  waste 
pond  to  seep  into  the  ground  water? 
Can  the  water  be  decontaminated? 

If  the  Ogalalla  and  other  aquifers- 
national  resources  more  valuable  than 
our  coal  fields— are  depleted  or  con- 
taminated by  the  pipelines,  what 
means  are  available  to  stop  the 
damage?  How  responsive  can  the 
courts  or  Congress  be?  How  quickly 
can  damage  be  stopped? 

Once  interbasin  transfer  of  water  is 
permitted  on  a  massive  scale  by  12  or 
13  coal  slurry  pipelines,  will  the  prece- 
dent be  set  to  raid  any  water  basin 
anywhere  in  the  United  States?  What 
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becomes  of  State's  rights?  Of  what 
value  are  existing  water  compacts  and 
agreements? 

In  times  of  drought,  how  will  scarce 
water  be  allocated?  Who  will  play 
God?  Will  water  needed  by  coal  slurry 
pipelines  be  deemed  more  important 
than  water  for  irrigation  or  water 
needed  for  human  consumption? 

Will  land  needed  for  coal  slurry 
waste  ponds  also  be  taken  by  eminent 
domain? 

Are  there  any  safeguards  against 
spills  and  leaks?  Will  owners  of  pipe- 
lines be  required  to  carry  insurance  to 
compensate  landowners  for  damages 
resulting  from  spills  and  leaks? 

Can  trees  and  other  vegetation  be 
planted  and  cultivated  on  land  taken 
by  the  pipelines? 

If  Congress  gives  builders  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines  the  precious  right  of 
eminent  domain,  what  recourse  will 
farmers  have  if  the  compensation  of- 
fered for  their  land  is  not  adequate? 

Is  the  power  not  of  Federal  eminent 
domain  supposed  to  be  granted  only  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  or  in 
times  of  overwhelming  public  need? 
Do  coal  slurry  pipelines  not  fail  these 
tests? 

If  Federal  eminent  domain  authority 
is  granted  to  private,  for-profit  enter- 
prises for  this  purpose,  what  question- 
able purpose  will  be  offered  the  next 
time  Congress  is  asked  to  turn  over  to 
a  private  entity  the  right,  backed  by 
Federal  law,  to  take  even  more  fertile 
acreage  out  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion? 

The  National  Agricultural  Lands 
study,  issued  in  1981,  identified  about 
90  programs  that  reduce  the  availabil- 
ity of  land  for  agricultural  production. 
Coal  slurry  pipelines  would  be  another 
such  program  and  an  unnecessary  one 
at  that.  Why  cram  it  down  our 
throats? 

Congress,  in  the  1981  farm  bill,  ad- 
monished Federal  agencies  to  mini- 
mize the  extent  to  which  their  policies 
and  activities  contribute  to  the  unnec- 
essary conversion  of  farmland  to  other 
purposes.  Should  Congress  not  heed 
this  admonition  as  it  considers  the 
coal  slurry  pipeline  legislation? 

How  much  agricultural  acreage  will 
be  taken  out  of  production  by  the 
pipelines? 

Has  anyone  begun  to  assess  the  ad- 
verse consequences  of  forfeiting  for- 
ests, grasslands,  and  other  croplands 
to  build  these  pipelines? 

What  will  happen,  10  or  15  years 
down  the  road,  if  coal  supplies  for  a 
pipeline  are  depleted?  Or  if  there  is  no 
longer  any  demand  for  that  coal?  Or  if 
water  needed  to  move  the  coal  is  no 
longer  available?  Or  if  inflation,  inter- 
est rates  or  other  economic  factors 
force  pipelines  into  backruptcy? 

Will  landowners  be  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  or  receive  annual  lease  payments? 

How  many  interstates  and  farm-to- 
market  roads  will  the  pipelines  cross? 


How  long  will  highway  traffic  be  dis- 
rupted for  pipeline  construction?  For 
maintenance? 

What  will  be  the  impact  on  capital 
markets  when  billions  of  dollars  are 
spent  to  build  a  redundant  transporta- 
tion system?  Will  there  be  further 
delays  in  allocating  capital  to  repair 
and  maintain  the  roads  and  bridges 
farmers  need  to  get  crops  to  market? 

How  much  more  will  railroads 
charge  to  haul  farm  products  once 
they  begin  to  lose  coal  revenues  to  the 
pipelines?  What  effect  will  these 
higher  rates  have  on  consumer  food 
prices? 

Is  it  not  likely  the  pipelines  will 
cause  more  coal-hauling  railroads  serv- 
ing rural  areas  to  go  bankrupt,  as  Mil- 
waukee Road  and  the  Rock  Island  did? 
Is  not  another  likely  result  the  aban- 
donment of  branch  rail  lines  which 
primarily  serve  farmers? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Mining  Association 
opposing  this  coal  slurry  pipeline  legis- 
lation. The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Mining 
Association, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  September  13,  1983. 
Hon.  E.  G.  Shuster. 
Congressman  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shuster:  Congress  will 
be  considering  slurry  pipeline  legislation 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Mining  Association  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation.  Our  opposition  is  aimed  at  three 
general  aspects  of  the  federal  legislation: 
eminent  domain,  economic  damage  to  most 
coal  producers,  and  water  demands  for  pipe- 
line transportation. 

Coal  slurry  pipeline  proponents  are  asking 
for  powers  to  force  homeowners,  farmers, 
and  ranchers  to  surrender  their  land-owner- 
ship rights  by  federal  court-ordered  con- 
demnation at  court-established  prices.  Yet, 
the  pipelines  which  have  been  constructed 
in  Ohio  and  Arizona  were  constructed  with- 
out such  powers. 

We  agree  that  a  precedent  was  established 
in  granting  eminent  domain  to  natural  gas 
pipelines.  A  pipeline,  however,  is  the  only 
practical  way  to  transport  and  distribute 
natural  gas.  Such  a  need  does  not  exist  for 
coal  transportation.  The  present  infrastruc- 
ture of  rails  and  waterways  can  transport  all 
of  the  coal  produced.  The  pipeline  compa- 
nies claim  they  will  handle  only  "new"  coal. 
There  is  no  new  coal.  Production  projec- 
tions for  domestic  and  export  markets  are 
significantly  downward.  The  National  Coal 
Association,  a  proponent  for  pipelines,  has 
revised  its  3-5  percent  growth  projection  for 
1983  to  less  than  1  percent:  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  a  significant  growth  in 
this  decade  to  the  extent  that  new  transpor- 
tation modes  will  be  needed. 

Pipeline  proponents  have  not  shown  that 
pipelines  are  essential  for  coal  transporta- 
tion. Nor  have  they  shown  any  benefits  to 
the  public  or  to  the  national  transportation 
policy.  In  fact,  the  economic  impact  on  rail- 
roads will  be  such  that  increased  rail  rates 
on  all  goods  will  adversely  effect  the  public. 
Furthermore,  since  two  pipelines  have  been 


built  without  federal  eminent  domain 
powers,  pipeline  proponents  have  not  shown 
that  such  power  is  needed. 

•  •  •  Federal  laws  do  not  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  slurry  pipelines.  State  govern- 
ment and  laws,  therefore,  should  determine 
if  the  benefits  accrued  are  sufficient  to  war- 
rant condemnation  of  right-of-ways.  Coal 
slurry  pipelines  have  not  shown  any  need 
which  merits  the  abrogation  of  State  sover- 
eignty. 

If  such  powers  are  granted  for  construc- 
tion of  pipelines,  can  the  need  for  eminent 
domain  powers  to  address  water  rights  be 
far  behind?  After  the  lines  are  constructed, 
they  would  be  of  little  utility  without  suffi- 
cient water  to  move  the  coal. 

The  projected  needs  are  one  ton  of  water 
per  ton  of  coal  transported.  Moving  25  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  would  require  6  billion  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  Coldstream  Pipeline  is 
designed  to  move  54  million  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  It  will  require  13  billion  gallons  of 
water  per  year  or  an  average  of  36  million 
gallons  per  day.  Since  this  is  a  one-way  trip, 
it  only  poses  one-half  of  the  problem. 
Where  will  the  silt-laden  water  be  treated, 
cleansed  and  disposed? 

The  only  real  hindrance  to  pipeline  con- 
struction is  the  need  for  "take-or-pay"  con- 
tracts prior  to  beginning  construction.  On 
the  basis  of  take  or  pay  contracts,  the  pipe- 
line capacity  must  be  committed  before  it  is 
built.  As  a  result,  pipeline  promoters  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  services  for  the  purpose  of 
prorating  capacity  to  other  shippers  al- 
though claiming  a  willingness  to  accept 
common  carrier  status.  Small  producers  and 
small  users  cannot  make  take-or-pay  long- 
term  commitments.  Pipelines  can  only  bene- 
fit a  few  large  producers  and  a  few  large 
users. 

Consequently,  pipelines  will  not  hold 
down  railroad  rates  for  all  coal  producers  as 
proclaimed.  Those  coal  producers  not  sen'ed 
by  the  pipelines  will  remain  to  the  railroads. 
The  pipelines,  if  successful,  will  take  high 
volumes  of  coal  from  regular  routes  which 
are  the  base  of  the  railroads'  coal  traffic. 
The  pipelines  must  compete  for  existing 
markets,  not  "new"  coal  markets. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  West  Virginia  and 
Alabama,  the  independent  coal  operators 
have  recognized  the  economic  damage  to  be 
done  by  slurry  pipelines.  The  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Mining  Association  vehemently  op- 
poses any  legislation  granting  federal  emi- 
nent domain  to  slurry  pipelines.  Enclosed 
for  your  convenience  is  a  listing  of  many  or- 
ganizations opposing  such  legislation. 

Pipelines  have  not  been  successful,  thank- 
fully, in  competing  with  railroads.  The  Ohio 
pipeline  has  been  mothballed.  The  Arizona 
pipeline  rate  is  equal  to  or  higher  than  com- 
parable rail  rates.  The  ETSI  pipeline  was  re- 
cently underbid  by  railroads  for  a  20  year. 
10  million  ton/year  contract  with  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light. 

The  small  and  medium-sized  coal  produc- 
ers will  lose  in  two  ways:  the  loss  of  markets 
and  higher  rail  rates.  The  railroads  will 
recoup  profits  lost  to  pipelines  by  raising 
rates  on  their  remaining  coal  traffic.  Any 
producer  remaining  captive  to  the  railraod 
will  be  damaged  and  could  be  squeezed  out- 
of-business.  When  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  coal  producers  are  eliminated  or  put 
into  a  no-growth  situation,  competition 
among  coal  producers  will  cease  to  exist. 
Pipeline  competition  with  railroads,  the 
banner-cry  of  proponents,  will  never  be  a  re- 
ality for  most  coal  producers.  Again,  only  a 
very  few  producers  and  users  caji  benefit. 
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We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  consid- 
eration of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mining  As- 
sociation's position  and  for  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Anthony  Ercole. 
Executive  Vice  President 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  on  coal  slurry  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  is  winding  up  just 
about  the  way  it  started  back  in  com- 
mittee earlier  in  this  session— with 
massive  misunderstanding. 

In  the  time  remaining,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  enumerate  the  issues  being 
bent  out  of  shape,  much  less  offer 
even  the  briefest  clarification.  I  there- 
fore am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  com- 
pilation of  some  of  the  claims  and  as- 
sertions made  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation to  which  I  particularly  object, 
along  with  commentary  putting  them 
in  perspective.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  this  material  in  ad- 
vance of  the  vote  on  amendments  and 
final  passage,  possibly  to  come  later 
this  week. 

My  principal  objection  is  to  the  fun- 
damental assumption  that  coal  slurry 
pipelines  will  be  truly  competitive  al- 
ternatives to  railroads— and  barges:  let 
us  not  forget  them— in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal.  Indeed,  my  Record  state- 
ment goes  to  some  length  to  indicate 
the  questionable  nature  of  the  com- 
petitive assumptions  lieing  put  forth 
and  the  lack  of  real  consumer  protec- 
tion, in  this  bill. 

Indeed,  it  goes  into  a  number  of  pro- 
visions contained  in  previous  legisla- 
tion in  earlier  Congresses  to  protect 
the  consumer.  I  find  it  disappointing 
that  these  provisions  have  not  been  in- 
corporated into  the  legislation  before 
us.  particularly  since  that  legislation  is 
touted  as  being  flamingly  procon- 
sumer. 

These  missing  provisions  include  re- 
quirements that  pipelines  operate  as 
common  carriers  in  fact,  subject  to 
rate  and  charge  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
rather  than  contract  carriers  utilizing 
long-term  take-or-pay  contracts,  as 
this  legislation  permits.  Such  earlier 
provisions  also  provided  protections 
against  abuses  of  monopoly  power 
through  prohibitions  against  common 
ownership  or  control  of  pipelines,  utili- 
ties and  coal  producers,  and  so-called 
commodities  clause  protection  prohib- 
iting pipelines  from  transporting  coal 
they  own.  control,  or  mine. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  water 
provisions  of  this  bill,  which  have  in  at 
least  one  major  respect  gotten  worse.  I 
think  any  fair  reading  of  the  bill  and 
my  Record  statement  will  leave  one 
inescapable  conclusion;  States  which 
share  water  with  other  States  which 
want  to  sell  shared,  multistate  ground 
or  surface  water  for  coal  pipelines  are 
going  to  be  placed  at  an  extraordinari- 
ly grave  legal  disadvantage.  This  is  an- 
other instance  in  which  the  bill  has 


gotten  worse  over  the  many  years  of 
its  evolution. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
facts  similarly  rebut  contentions  of 
slurry  proponents  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  way  of  granting  the  Fed- 
eral power  of  eminent  domain  to  pri- 
vate slurry  operators  is  not  all  that  ex- 
traordinary. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  con- 
tention—and I  think  the  materials 
which  we  have  generated  make  this 
case  beyond  dispute— this  bill  goes 
much  too  far  in  the  interest  of  coal 
slurry  operators.  It  goes  far  beyond 
the  narrow  issue  of  eminent  domain 
for  acquisition  of  right-of-way. 

That  tilt,  that  bias,  what  should  be 
an  embarrassing  giveaway  to  the 
slurry  industry,  is  something  that  also 
began  with  the  initial  consideration. 
Like  the  misunderstanding  about  the 
bill,  it  continued  throughout  consider- 
ation in  two  committees  of  the  House, 
even  to  the  final  compromise  between 
the  two  committees  which  is  before  us 
now.  I  can  say  with  no  question,  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  in- 
terest, this  substitute  is  far  worse  than 
the  versions  reported  out  by  the  two 
committees.  This  is  a  point  which  my 
Record  statement  explores,  and  I  urge 
Members  to  examine  it  and  at  the 
proper  time  vote  against  this  bill.  I 
think  it  will  be  totally  apparent  that  it 
is  beyond  redemption,  regardless  of 
how  it  might  be  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  general 
debate  on  H.R.  1010.  a  number  of 
claims  were  made  concerning  the 
merits  of  coal  slurry  pipelines  and  the 
legislation  which  cannot  withstand 
scrutiny.  Following  are  several  of  the 
principal  claims,  followed  by  the  ap- 
propriate responses: 

Competition 

GENERAL 

Claim;  Proponents  claim  that  the  princi- 
pal rationale  for  this  legislation  is  that 
slurry  pipelines  will  inject  needed  competi- 
tion into  the  transportation  of  coal,  result- 
ing in  lower  utility  rates.  This  assertion  has 
been  far  and  away  the  most  frequently  and 
heavily  relied  upon  by  slurry  supporters. 

Response:  Pipelines  will  depend  on  long- 
term  take-or-pay  contracts  of  30  to  35  years 
in  duration,  which  would  be  permitted 
under  special  and  totally  unnecessary  con- 
tracting provisions  of  this  bill.  Aside  from 
the  other  anti-consumer  implications  of 
such  contracts,  their  duration  is  anti-com- 
petitive in  that  they  can  lock  out  competi- 
tion for  decades.  If  a  potential  competitor 
becomes  ready,  willing  and  able  to  offer 
pipeline  customers  a  better  deal,  that  com- 
petition nonetheless  will  remain  shut  out  by 
long-term,  uninterruptable  contracts. 

In  the  1960's.  introduction  of  unit  trains 
undercut  a  slurry  pipeline  operating  be- 
tween Cadiz.  Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland  area. 
Had  it  been  operating  under  a  long-term, 
take-or-pay  contract,  the  benefits  of  the 
railroads'  competitive  Innovation  represent- 
ed by  unit  trains  would  have  been  frozen 
out. 


PIPELINES'  COST  EDGE? 

Claim:  The  proponents  claim  that  pipe- 
lines will  be  cheaper  than  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

Respon.se:  Pipelines  will  not  necessarily 
provide  lower-cost  transportation  of  coal 
than  their  competitors.  However,  even 
higher  costs  would  not  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  coal-haul  business, 
particularly  if  they  were  under  common 
control  or  ownership  with  their  utility  cus- 
tomers; such  arrangements  are  permitted  by 
this  bill,  thanks  to  proponents'  success  in 
preventing  incorporation  of  protective  pro- 
visions contained  in  earlier  legislation  in 
past  Congresses.  This  accounts  for  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America's  advocacy  of 
such  amendments  to  this  legislation.  (This 
is  similar  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  during  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration, despite  that  Administration's  sup- 
port for  slurry  pipelines.) 

Cost  overruns  covered  by  escalator  con- 
tract provisions  could  victimize  the  con- 
sumer. Utilities  could  pass  through  unneces- 
sarily high— and  unregulated— pipeline  costs 
to  the  consumer  by  building  them  into  their 
regulated  rate  bases.  It  is  not  unheard  of  for 
a  utility  to  pay  higher  costs  for  coal  from  a 
mine  under  common  ownership  rather  than 
buy  cheaper  coal  elsewhere. 

As  discussion  below  indicates.  EYSI  pipe- 
line demonstrated  no  competitive  cost  edge 
when  it  lost  out  to  two  railroad  bidders  in 
head-to-head  competition  for  a  key  contract 
to  deliver  Powder  River  Basin  coal  to  Ar- 
kansas. 

pipelines'  effect  on  rail  RATES 

Claim:  Proponents  claim  that  even  if  not 
built,  or  if  unsuccessful  in  bidding  against 
railroads,  pipelines  will  moderate  rail  coal- 
haul  rates  merely  by  their  participation  in 
contract  negotiations  or  by  the  threat  that 
they  will  be  constructed.  In  particular,  they 
seek  to  invoke  the  recent  experience  of  Ar- 
kansas Power  and  Light,  which  signed  a 
long-term  contract  with  a  joint  venture  of 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  Union  Pacific. 

Response;  Details  of  the  Arkansas  Power 
and  Light  contract  remain  largely  confiden- 
tial according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
itself.  However,  the  bidders  included  not 
only  C&NW  and  UP.  but  Burlington  North- 
ern as  well  as  a  slurry  pipeline,  ETSI.  It  is 
our  informal  understanding  that  ETSI  came 
in  third  behind  the  two  railroad  bidders,  dis- 
puting the  claim  that  the  pipeline  had  an 
effect  on  their  contract  offers.  This  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  bid  offers  is 
shared  by  at  least  some  coal  slurry  propo- 
nents. 

polish  coal 

Claim:  Proponents  claim  that  rail  monop- 
oly power  has  boosted  coal  transportation 
rates  to  the  point  where  a  Florida  utility 
finds  it  cheaper  to  import  coal  all  the  way 
from  Poland. 

Response:  Polish  coal  rates  are  deter- 
mined by  <a)  lower  wages  paid  Polish 
miners,  (b)  the  fact  that  Polish  mines, 
inland  transportation  and  ocean  shipping 
are  owned  by  the  Polish  government,  and 
(c)  that  government  is  prepared  to  sell  iU 
coal  for  whatever  it  can  get  out  of  despera- 
tion to  acquire  foreign  exchange.  A  Polish 
miner  receives  a  monthly  wage  of  $167.67,  in 
comparison  with  $2,047  for  the  average 
United  States  miner. 

The  Polish  government  is  obviously  will- 
ing to  subsidize  its  coal  industry,  and  is  evi- 
dently prepared  to  meet  any  price  to  get 
western  currency.  For  a  directly  comparable 


situation  to  arise  here,  you  would  have  to 
support  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
barges  and  deep  draft  vessels,  a  policy  to  sell 
below  cost  to  secure  exports,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  coal  miners'  wages. 

THE  SAN  ANTONIO  CASE 

Claim:  Proponents  claim  that  substantial 
increase  in  rail  rate  charged  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas  also  supports  the  monopoly  pricing 
argument. 

Response;  San  Antonio  rates  initially  were 
artificially  and  unjustifiably  low  because  of 
the  rail  carrier's  lack  of  experience  in  haul- 
ing coal,  a  comparatively  new'  commodity  in 
that  particular  rail  market.  As  real  costs  of 
providing  service  were  encountered,  the  rail 
rates  increased. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Burling- 
ton Northern  to  the  Gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming on  this  very  point  which  states  in  part; 

"Our  initial  rates  were  based  on  incom- 
plete knowledge  of  the  long  term  costs  of 
hauling  heavy  tonnages  over  extraordinari- 
ly long  distances.  Until  that  time  we  had 
mostly  handled  comparatively  short  hauls 
of  coal  from  Illinois— less  than  one  fourth 
the  tonnage  we  now  haul.  Because  of  that, 
we  did  not  foresee  the  need  for  a  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  investment  to  upgrade  our 
system  to  handle  Wyoming  coal.  Those  in- 
vestment needs  were  not  reflected  in  the 
original  rate  quotation.  We  have  learned 
from  this  most  difficult  experience  and  we 
have  tried  hard— and  successfully— to 
present  our  customers  and  potential  cus- 
tomers with  a  low  cost  coal  service. 

"FAIR"  COMPETITION? 

Claim;  Proponents  claim  that  competition 
afforded  by  pipelines  will  be  fair  competi- 
tion, engaged  in  an  equal  basis  by  all  partici- 
pating modes. 

Response;  Such  competition  as  occurs  will 
be  unfair.  Rails  must  serve  all  shippers  re- 
gardless of  type,  size  and  length  of  ship- 
ment. Now  permitted  under  the  Staggers 
Act  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts,  rails 
nonetheless  are  prohibited  from  committing 
their  total  capacity  to  contract  carriage. 
Pipelines  would  merely  skim  off  the  most 
profitable  high-volume,  long-haul  segment 
of  the  coal  transporting  market,  leaving  to 
the  railroads  smaller,  less-accessible  coal  or 
coal  that  is  "incompatible"  with  pipeline  op- 
erations. 

WHO  would  benefit? 

Claim;  Proponents  invariably  imply  that 
consumers  would  inevitably  share  in  any 
savings  should  they  occur  as  a  result  of  a 
coal  diversion  from  rail  to  pipeline  or  other- 
wise. 

Response:  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, in  its  highly  respected  study  of 
pipelines  issued  in  1978.  concluded  that  the 
consumer  is  most  likely  to  bear  the  risks  of 
uncertain  pipeline  economics,  while  any 
benefits  would  more  likely  accrue  to  utility 
stockholders,  pipeline  companies  and  coal 
operators.  So  much  for  the  uncritical  as- 
sumption that  any  savings  would  be  passed 
on  to  consumers. 

WRONG  SOLUTION 

Claim:  It  is  the  proponents'  position  that 
if  rail  rates  are  a  problem,  the  appropriate 
solution  is  the  creation  of  a  totally  new  in- 
dustry with  a  costly  and  capital-intensive  in- 
frastructure duplicating  existing  coal-haul 
capability. 

Response;  If  there  is  legitimate  concern 
that  a  railroad  has  abused,  is  abusing  or  will 
abu.se  its  power  in  the  coal  transportation 
market,  the  appropriate  response  is  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  crack 


down  on  the  railroad.  If  the  ICC  fails  to 
meet  its  responsibility,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  crack  down  on  the  ICC, 

Water 

state  where  diversion  originates 

Claim:  Proponents  assert  that  the  water 
language  in  the  bill  provides  total  protec- 
tion for  a  State,  in  which  a  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line company  attempts  to  obtain  water  for 
its  operation— or  in  fact  succeeds  in  doing 
so— to  deny  permission  for  such  use  or  to  re- 
quire termination  of  such  use. 

Response;  These  claims  are  similar  to 
those  made  in  previous  Congresses  by  the 
same  slurry  proponents  but  applied  to  total- 
ly different  language.  Those  assurances 
have  proven  worthless,  as  new  language  is 
deemed  necessary  in  each  successive  Con- 
gress in  which  such  legislation  has  been 
taken  up.  Most  of  the  earlier  claims,  in  fact, 
have  been  shot  down  by  nothing  short  of  a 
landmark  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1982. 

SHARED  WATER 

Claim;  Proponents  seek  to  make  the  claim 
that  the  bill  does  not  affect  the  rights  of 
States  whose  ground  or  surface  w'aters  are 
shared  by  States  which  wish  to  divert  those 
waters  for  coal  slurry  pipelines.  They  insist 
that  the  bill  affects  in  no  way  the  allocation 
of  water  which  is  traditionally  accomplished 
by  judicial  determination,  legislative  enact- 
ment or  interstate  compact. 

Response:  Such  arguments  ignore  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  this  legislation  affirma- 
tively fosters  the  creation  of  a  new.  high- 
volume  commercial  use  of  water  which  de- 
pends on  the  interbasin  transfer  of  such 
water.  The  Federal  legislation  creates  the 
market  for  the  water,  hence  competition  for 
its  use  among  States  and  various  users. 

It  also  ignores  that  fact  that  not  all  sur- 
face waters  are  covered  by  any  form  of  allo- 
cation—much less  interstate  compacts— an 
observation  which  is  even  more  applicable 
to  scarce  and  increasingly  depleted  ground- 
water. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  protect  the 
rights  of  States  which  seek  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  their  waters  for  pipelines  by  diver- 
sion occurring  within  their  borders.  It  at- 
tempts to  achieve  this  by  delegating  all  of 
the  Congress'  plenary  powers  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution  to 
States  in  which  such  a  diversion  might  origi- 
nate. By  so  doing,  by  going  to  such  extraor- 
dinary lengths,  it  would  give  extraordinary 
power— both  negative  and  affirmative  with 
respect  to  water  for  slurry  pipelines— to 
States  of  origin  at  the  expense  of  States 
which  might  seek  to  assert  their  rights 
against  a  diversion  of  shared  water  in  any 
dispute. 

Even  a  principal  supporter  of  coal  slurry 
legislation  concedes  the  failure  of  this  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  groundwater  prob- 
lem. And  the  Interior  Committee,  in  its 
report  accompanying  this  legislation,  con- 
cedes that  the  shared-water  concerns  of 
States  other  than  those  selling  the  water 
for  slurry  pipelines  are  valid,  and  that  the 
Congress  might  have  to  address  them  at 
some  point 

Consumer  Intehiests 

Claim;  Proponents  claim  that  this  biU  is 
superior  to  earlier  versions  in  a  number  of 
respects,  including  protection  provided  the 
consumer. 

Response;  Aside  from  the  discussion  of 
competition  above,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  bill  utterly  fails  to  incorporate  protec- 
tion contained,  for  example,  in  H.R.  1609. 


the  last  slurry  bill  to  go  to  the  Floor,  in 
1978; 

Common  carrier  obligations  for  pipelines, 
requiring  them  to  be  subject  to  full  rate  and 
charge  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  (Not  only  is  this  require- 
ment not  included,  the  bill  explicitly  per- 
mits pipelines  to  lock  up  their  customers  by 
long-term,  uninterruptable  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts.) 

Commodities  clause  protection,  prohibit- 
ing pipelines  from  transporting  coal  which 
they  own,  mine,  or  control. 

A  prohibition  against  common  ownership 
and/or  control  of  coal  slurry  pipelines,  utili- 
ties, and/or  coal  companies. 

Claim;  Proponents  claim  that  restriction 
or  prohibition  of  take-or-pay  contracts  is 
unnecessary  because  the  coal  pipeline  indus- 
try will  somehow  be  immune  from  the  same 
sorts  of  abuses  which  victimized  the  con- 
sumer in  the  natural  gas  industry.  They 
base  this  argument  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
natural  gas  industry,  a  pipeline  sicquires  the 
gas  and  thus  provides  both  the  transporta- 
tion and  the  commodity  being  shipped.  In 
the  case  of  slurry  pipelines,  they  would  be 
strictly  transportation  companies. 

Response:  As  noted  above,  this  bill  fails  to 
proviile  any  assurance  against  such  anti- 
competitive arrangements  as  common  own- 
ership and  control,  and  indeed  encourages 
them  by  means  of  its  contracting  provisions. 
And  again,  slurry  proponents  now  resist  any 
sort  of  amendments  of  this  nature,  even 
though  they  were  contained  in  earlier  legis- 
lation introduced  by  slurry  proponents. 

Claim:  Proponents  contend  that  many 
railroads  use  take-or-pay  contracts  covering 
the  transportation  of  coal. 

Response:  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission chairman  has  testified  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Moreover,  it  is  our  understand- 
ing that  no  take-or-pay  restriction  was  con- 
tained in  the  recent  contract  negotiated  by 
Arkansas  Power  and  Light  and  a  rail  bidder. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  dispute 
regarding  the  ICC  testimony.  The  confusion 
raised  by  assertions  of  slurry  interests  and 
some  Members  who  support  the  legislation 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding. 
Take-or-pay  contracts  may  be  getting  con- 
fused with  those  which  provide  for  volume 
discounts  or  "service"  contracts,  which 
oblige  a  purchaser  to  take  100  percent  of  his 
requirements  from  a  particular  seller,  but 
without  any  requirement  that  he  pay  for 
anything  not  actually  received. 

eminent  domain 

Claim;  Slurry  proponents  claim  that  there 
is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  grant 
of  the  Federal  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
private  slurry  pipeline  operators,  citing  the 
use  of  eminent  domain  in  other  industries, 
including  some  railroads  (at  one  time)  and 
pipelines  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Response;  True,  railroads  did  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  the  West,  but 
in  the  case  of  Western  territories  where 
there  were  no  States  to  grant  eminent 
domain.  Oil  pipelines  were  exercised  Federal 
eminent  domain  powers  during  World  War 
II  as  an  emergency  measure.  Natural  gas 
pipelines  were  later  granted  Federal  emi- 
nent domain,  which  is  altogether  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  realistic 
alternative  to  pipelines  for  the  movement  of 
this  commodity. 

Pipelines,  which  will  not  be  serving  as 
Federally  regulated  common  carriers,  fail  to 
meet  the  same  high  standard  of  justifica- 
tion. Competing  with  multi-commodity  rail- 
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roads,  they  would  skim  off  only  the  most 
profitable  segment. 

One  proposed  pipeline  in  Virginia  consists 
of  a  50-50  joint  venture  of  a  major  energy 
company  and  a  single  utility.  This  hardly 
serves  the  broad  public  interest.  What's 
more,  under  this  legislation  coal  users  other 
than  utilities,  for  example,  a  major  energy 
user  such  as  General  Motors,  could  own  a 
pipeline.  Is  this  in  the  public  interest  war- 
ranting the  Federal  power  of  eminent 
domain? 

By-passing  of  State  eminent  domain  stat- 
utes, which  are  often  conditioned  by  certain 
environmental  and  economic  regulatory  re- 
quirements. msJies  it  possible  for  slurry  op- 
erators to  circumvent  legitimate  State  inter- 
ests. And  a  claim  that  lowering  of  utility 
rates  is  sufficient  basis  for  granting  Federal 
eminent  domain  erroneously  assumes  that 
such  will  in  fact  occur. 

HEALTH.  SAFETY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Claim:  Proponents  claim  that  this  legisla- 
tion contains  strong  health,  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental provisions,  and  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  require- 
ment that  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment \x  issued  for  each  project. 

Response:  This  legislation  explicitly  ex- 
cludes from  certain  initial  safety  require- 
ments any  pipeline  for  which  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  has  been  approved 
for  actual  construction  by  the  time  such  re- 
quirements are  issued.  This  is  despite  the 
fact  that  at  this  stage,  no  detailed  design 
work  need  necessarily  have  l)egun. 

A  provision  in  existing  Federal  law.  where- 
by State  requirements  must  apply  to  pipe- 
lines crossing  Federal  land  if  they  are  more 
stringent  than  Federal  requirements,  has 
been  omitted  from  this  bill. 

Environmental  assessment  of  coal  slurry 
pipelines  has  been  totally  inadequate,  for 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  substances 
other  than  water— such  as  oil  or  methanol— 
may  be  moving  through  the  pipelines.  The 
fact  that  the  legislation  explicitly  requires 
preparation  of  an  EIS  in  connection  with 
each  project  represents  no  strengthening, 
since  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  EIS  would  be 
necessary  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  statu- 
tory requirement. 

Adequacy  or  Certification  Requirements 
Claim:  Proponents  claim  that  this  legisla- 
tion contains  tough,  stringent  and  laborious 
certification  requirements,  and  that  certifi- 
cation requires  findings  of  national  interest 
and  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

Response:  In  fact,  this  legislation  is 
weaker  than  either  the  Interior  or  Public 
Works  versions  of  H.R.  1010.  Both  versions 
required  extensive  fundings  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues  to  be  made:  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, in  the  case  of  the  Interior  Committee 
bill  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  the  case  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee bill  However,  the  substitute  l)efore 
the  House  splits  up  the  certification  process, 
giving  a  handful  of  general  findings  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  alone,  and  others  such 
as  critical  transportation  evaluations  to  the 
ICC  alone.  The  bill  also  provides  that  if 
either  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
makes  an  affirmative  finding  on  the  basis  of 
his  narrowed  review  process,  then  the  Presi- 
dent can  find  in  favor  of  the  pipeline  and  re- 
quire the  issuance  of  a  certificate.  A  certifi- 
cate can  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  national 
interest  or  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
We  are  concerned  that  this  substitute 
therefore  makes  it  far  easier  to  approve  a 
certificate  for  a  pipeline,  notwithstanding 
disastrous  transportation  implications.  The 


factors  considered  by  the  Interior  Secretary 
are  narrow,  relatively  routine,  and  appar- 
ently easy  to  satisfy.  And.  in  case  of  a  dis 
pute  over  energy  and  transportation  eco- 
nomics, a  President  would  be  likely  to  side 
with  his  own  Interior  Secretary  rather  than 
an  independent  regulatory  commission. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  spoke 
on  this  matter  last  Thursday  when  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuclty.  took  the  well  and 
talked  about  freight  rates,  railroads, 
the  water  problem  and  others.  He 
talked  about  who  is  going  to  suffer 
and  who  is  not.  I  then  took  the  floor 
and  spoke  about  the  plight  of  my  con- 
sumers. 

The  greatest  advantage  to  come 
from  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  will  be  to 
the  consumers,  and  they  are  the  ones 
we  have  not  talked  about  too  much. 

Let  me  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  those  of  us 
who  speak  for  this  bill  are  concerned 
about  the  consumers  of  utilities.  If  he 
considers  them  a  special  interest 
group,  so  let  it  be. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
have  3  minutes,  and  I  am  answering 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  part. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would  let 
me  answer  him  and  yield  after  I  finish 
my  remarks. 

Let  us  look  and  see  what  captive 
shippers  are  doing  to  my  consumers  in 
Texas.  One  ton  of  coal  from  Prince 
Rupert,  Canada,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Canada,  right  under  Alaska,  transport- 
ed by  boat  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  Texas  coast  is  $25.86  a  ton.  One 
ton  of  Colorado  coal  transported  by 
rail  is  $28.58.  The  difference  is  in  the 
mode  of  transportation.  My  consumers 
have  to  pay  for  that. 

I  cited  the  case  of  San  Antonio  in 
my  district.  The  rates  have  gone  up 
many  times  in  the  last  5  years.  When 
they  started  out  in  1976.  it  was  $7.90  a 
ton:  they  are  now  paying  $26.40  a  ton 
while  the  cost  of  the  coal  is  only  ap- 
proximately $8  a  ton. 

That  is  the  way  that  consumer  who 
runs  his  air-conditioning  in  the  sum- 
mertime in  the  South  and  Southwest 
is  treated.  And  believe,  air-condition- 
ing is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  necessity. 

One  of  my  utilities  has  just  very  re- 
cently bought  15.000  tons  of  West  Vir- 
ginia coal.  I  wish  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
who  spoke  a  while  ago  were  to  hear 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
coal  went  through  the  Kanawha  River 
in  West  Virginia  to  the  Ohio  River,  to 


the  Mississippi  River,  to  the 
Intercoastal  Canal  to  Texas,  up  the 
Victoria  Barge  Canal  and  then  it  was 
trucked  22  miles  to  the  plant  at  $2.30 
per  million  Btus,  as  against  $2.59  a 
ton  coming  by  rail  from  Colorado. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  railroads  cannot 
afford  this  type  of  competition,  that, 
the  railroads  are  not  forcing  higher 
utility  bills  upon  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  those  who  were  forced  to 
switch  from  natural  gas  to  coal  in 
order  to  save  our  energy  and  help 
solve  our  problem  of  an  energy  short- 
age after  the  Government  said,  in 
effect,  "You  have  to  convert  from  nat- 
ural gas  to  coal." 
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This  was  forced  upon  us  even 
though  we  have  all  the  natural  gas 
that  we  could  ever  use  in  Texas. 

And  then  to  have  my  consumers  pay 
these  high  transportation  costs  is  not 
right.  I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
happens  to  the  water  in  the  coal 
slurry  pipeline  when  it  arrives  at  its 
terminus.  Let  me  relate  a  conversation 
Mr.  J.  Cox,  manager  of  operations  at 
Mohave  generating  station  on  the  Col- 
orado River  in  California,  the  only  re- 
cipient now  of  coal  by  a  slurry  pipe- 
line. The  answer  is  this.  The  material 
is  delivered  to  great  tanks,  kept  in  agi- 
tation until  pumps  take  it  from  these 
tanks  and  put  in  centrifuges,  great 
hollow  cylinders  with  tiny  holes  in  the 
sides,  which  are  then  spun  at  great 
speed.  All  the  water,  three-fourths  of 
it,  and  that  includes  the  imbedded 
moisture  in  the  coal,  comes  out  the 
sides  of  these  centrifuges,  gathers  in 
canals  and  goes  to  an  enormous  bowl, 
bigger  than  this  Chamber,  into  which 
it  is  pumped  at  the  center  and  that  is 
gradually  filled  up  with  this  material, 
with  the  hidden  material  at  the  low 
middle. 

Finally,  the  bowl  is  filled  and  over 
the  edges  comes  some  liquid.  What 
you  see  in  this  glass  in  my  left  hand  is 
identical,  at  least  in  appearance,  to 
what  goes  over  the  edge  of  that  bowl. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  potable,  but  it  is  then 
taken  and  used  in  cooling  towers,  gen- 
erating stations  that  are  going  to  be 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  this  sci- 
ence, and  the  steam  which  has  been 
used  to  spin  the  turbine  must  be  con- 
densed back  to  water  in  the  cooling 
towers  of  the  way  that  it  is  done. 

I  advise  you  that  Mr.  Cox  advised 
me  that  100  percent  of  the  water  in 
the  coal  slurry  pipeline  is  used  and 
reused  to  a  factor  of  four  in  the  busi- 
ness of  cooling  the  pipelines.  The  same 
material  that  has  to  be  removed  from 
that  water  has  to  be  removed  from 
any  water  that  is  used  in  a  generating 
plant.  That  is  why  solid  sludge  ponds 


are  built  at  all  generating  stations, 
whether  they  have  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines or  not. 

Only  four  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  annual  consumption  of 
water  in  the  United  States  would  be 
used  if  every  pipeline  ever  envisioned 
by  the  mind  of  man  or  human  beings 
were  constructed. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  water  that  we  are  talking  about, 
1.070  times  as  much  water  is  used  in 
the  ETSI  pipeline  flows  past  the  city 
of  Sioux  City  in  the  Missouri  River 
every  year. 

So  the  business  of  water  being  the 
great  problem  is  simply  not  true.  The 
consumption  is  far  less.  The  consump- 
tion of  a  generating  station  to  pump 
that  water  would  run  five  to  eight 
times  as  much  as  the  water  that  is  de- 
livered in  a  coal  slurry  pipeline.  So  the 
environmental  concerns  are.  to  put  it 
mildly,  exaggerated  and  the  consump- 
tion of  water  is  efficient,  intelligent, 
and  environmentally  sound. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Stangei-andi. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1010.  I 
do  it  for  basically  three  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  am  eminently  opposed 
to  the  right  of  Federal  eminent 
domain.  I  am  going  to  elaborate  on 
that  under  the  5  minute  rule,  but  let 
me  say  that  Federal  eminent  domain 
should  never  be  exercised  except  in 
those  cases  of  extreme  emergency  or 
crisis.  Really,  in  this  case,  we  have  no 
extreme  emergency  or  crisis. 

First  of  all,  the  rails  can  handle  the 
coal  movement. 

No.  2,  coal  slurry  pipelines  today  can 
utilize  the  right  of  State  eminent 
domain.  They  really  do  not  need  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain.  I  am  experi- 
enced with  eminent  domain  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  as  I  say,  I  will  elaborate  on 
that  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  address  briefly  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  on  his 
concern  for  the  consumers  in  the  talk 
about  competition. 

Let  me  say  that  in  this  case  competi- 
tion is  a  very  narrow  window.  In  fact, 
you  might  even  just  call  it  a  peephole. 
Competition  enters  the  day  coal  slurry 
pipelines  come  to  a  user  and  says, 
"Hey,  have  I  got  a  deal  for  you,"  and 
he  sells  the  user  on  his  coal  slurry 
pipeline;  but  then  that  user  will  sign  a 
20-year  contract  and  that  is  the  day 
that  competition  ends;  because  that 
contract  is  going  to  be  take  or  pay  for 
20  years  and  the  user  is  locked  in. 
Those  contracts  are  going  to  be  adjust- 
able, so  that  if  the  cost  to  the  coal 
slurry  pipeline  goes  up,  as  costs  may 
well  go  up,  those  costs  to  that  user  are 
going  to  go  up,  and  they  are  going  to 
be  just  a  tad  below  what  it  will  cost  for 
rails  to  deliver. 


On  the  question  of  water,  let  me  say 
this.  There  is  going  to  be  competition 
for  water  and  today  we  are  talking 
about  surface  water  basically,  but 
when  that  coal  slurry  pipeline  is  in 
place,  the  competition  will  be  great. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  The  competi- 
tion for  that  water  is  going  to  be  great. 

Let  me  say  that  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogov- 
SEK)  discussed  water  to  agriculture,  so 
1  will  not  elaborate  on  that  any  more; 
but  let  me  say  also  that  to  take  the 
coal  hauls  away  from  the  railroads, 
and  those  of  us  who  are  fighting  coal 
slurry  are  all  supposed  to  be  tools  of 
the  rail  lobby,  but  let  me  say  that  my 
first  two  instances  are  for  agriculture 
and  the  consumer;  but  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  railroads  for  a  minute. 

We  are  served  in  my  district  by  the 
Burlington  Northern.  Take  away  the 
coal  hauls  and  you  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  cost  to  every  agricultural 
producer  in  this  country  to  ship  his 
product. 

You  know,  the  farmer  is  the  only 
one  who  pays  the  freight  both  ways. 
He  pays  the  freight  of  his  product 
going  to  market  and  he  pays  when  he 
goes  to  buy  the  needed  inputs  he  has 
in  his  farming  operation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  the 
rail  interests.  You  know,  if  this  bill 
passes,  we  could  well  have  a  Midwest 
Conrail;  heaven  help  us,  I  do  not  think 
we  want  that. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  good  hard 
look.  This  bill  deserves  to  be  defeated. 
I  think  it  is  a  strong  special  interest 
bill  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fur- 
ther yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Bereuter  ). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized for  a  total  of  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  While 
there  are  many  extremely  serious 
problems  with  the  grant  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  rights-of-way  for  these  pipelines, 
this  Member  will  address  his  com- 
ments only  to  the  impact  which  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  would  have  upon 
those  States  which  share  water  re- 
sources with  other  States  which  are 
willing  to  sell  that  shared  water.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
review  this  serious  issue  for  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  we  began  debate  last  week,  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  spoke  at  great 


length  of  the  protection  which  has 
been  provided  for  the  individual 
States.  I  noted  with  interest  the  imagi- 
native and  one-sided  colloquy  today 
between  the  gentlemen  from  Arizona 
and  Wyoming.  There  may  certainly  be 
some  confusion  as  to  the  effects  which 
passage  of  this  measure  would  have 
upon  those  States  downstream  of  the 
State  which  chooses  to  sell  the  large 
amounts  of  surface  water  which  these 
coal  slurry  pipeline  systems  will  re- 
quire. F»roponents  will  say  that  the 
water  provisions  in  the  bill  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  existing  water 
rights  of  the  States  relative  to  one  an- 
other. They  say  that  these  are  hold- 
harmless  provisions,  and  that  States 
are  in  the  exact  same  position  relative 
to  one  another  as  they  were  without 
the  bill.  Only  in  the  strictest  and  most 
limited  sense  is  that  true.  What  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  do  not  say,  how- 
ever, is  that  passage  of  this  bill  will 
result  in  encouraging  States  to  sell 
water  which  they  share  with  other 
States  for  use  in  coal  slurry  pipelines, 
without  consulting  those  other  States 
which  may  be  adversely  affected.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will,  in  effect,  place  a 
Federal  imprimatur  upon  interstate 
and  interbasin  transfers  for  coal  slurry 
pipeline  purposes,  regardless  of  the 
effect  which  that  usage  will  have  upon 
other  States  which  share  that  water 
source. 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  this 
bill,  supposedly  amended  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  water  rights  of  the 
States,  delegates  back  to  the  State  of 
origin  the  Constitution's  commerce 
clause  powers  to  govern  the  export  of 
water.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
action,  however,  will  be  to  give  a  State 
which  wishes  to  sell,  for  use  outside 
that  State  water  which  it  shares  with 
other  States,  the  awesome  advantage 
of  commerce  clause  power  over  other 
States  which  may  be  adversely  affect- 
ed. Does  this  Congress  really  want  to 
bestow  upon  any  one  State  such  an 
unfair  advantage  over  others  with 
which  it  shares  these  resources?  That 
is  unfair  and  bad  public  policy. 

When  we  begin  consideration  of 
amendments  to  this  bill  later  this 
week,  amendments  will  be  offered 
which  will  require  the  existence  of  a 
compact  among  affected  States  before 
interstate  water  can  be  transferred 
outside  any  State  for  use  in  these  pipe- 
lines. Proponents  will  say  that  this  ap- 
proach does  violence  to  the  traditional 
water  laws  of  this  country,  and  that 
the  requirement  for  agreement  among 
States  which  share  scarce  water  re- 
sources is  an  unprecedented  Federal 
action  and  without  justification.  Do 
they  seriously  believe  that  these  issues 
are  best  resolved  in  lawsuits  among 
the  States  in  Federal  court,  rather 
than  be  requiring  agreement  among 
the  affected  States?  An  impartial  ob- 
server would  surely  say  that  this  bill, 
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as  it  stands,  does  a  great  deal  more 
damage,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  water 
rights  of  the  individual  States,  and  to 
interstate  relations  in  general,  than 
any  amendment  addressing  the 
shared-water  question. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  will  also  argue 
that  adoption  of  a  shared-water 
amendment  will  give  any  State  which 
shares  that  resource  an  absolute  veto 
power  over  another  States  decision  to 
transfer  water  for  that  purpose.  I 
would  state  clearly  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  Member,  nor  I  believe 
that  of  any  other  Member,  to  subject 
each  sale  to  the  approval  of  the  other 
compact  States.  Rather,  it  is  intended 
that  the  compact  process  would  make 
allocations  of  interstate  water  to  each 
State,  and  that  each  State  would  then 
be  entitled  to  dispose  of  all  or  part  of 
that  allocation  in  any  manner  which  it 
desired,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
that  State  and  the  wishes  of  its  citi- 
zens. I  repeat,  each  and  every  transac- 
tion would  not  be  subjected  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  compact  States.  Trans- 
fers would  be  made  from  each  individ- 
ual State's  allocation,  freely  arrived  at 
by  agreement  among  the  States  which 
share  that  resource. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  will  talk  in 
terms  of  a  States  right  to  dispose  of 
the  water  which  it  controls.  That 
statement  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  of  other  States  to 
that  water.  A  more  basic  question 
must  be  addressed.  Should  we  give 
each  State  an  unqualified  right  to  dis- 
pose of  unlimited  quantities  of  water 
to  which  it  has  access,  regardless  of 
the  legitimate  rights  and  needs  of 
other  States  with  which  it  shares  that 
resource?  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  ra- 
tionality and  sound  public  policy 
would  require  an  agreement  among  all 
those  States. 

Finally,  proponents  would  have 
Members  believe  that  adoption  of  a 
shared-water  amendment  would  give 
other  States  a  veto  power  over  intra- 
state water  uses  for  whatever  purpose. 
A  recently  circulated  dear  colleague 
questions  whether  Congress  would  es- 
tablish a  major  precedent  which  would 
in  time  allow  States  which  "neighbor  " 
a  State  "to  exercise  a  veto  over  your 
State's  use  of  water  for  industrial,  mu- 
nicipal, agricultural,  or  recreational 
purposes? "  That  is  clearly  not  the 
issue  embodied  in  the  present  debate.  I 
would  stress  that  the  shared-water 
jmiendment  which  is  expected  to  be 
offered  only  governs  interstate  trans- 
fers, and  only  for  coal  pipeline  pur- 
poses. The  decisions  of  individual 
States  as  to  the  best  use  of  water,  for 
whatever  purpose,  within  that  State, 
will  remain  unfettered. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  ask  why  some  of  the  major  propo- 
nents of  this  bill,  coming  from  the  arid 
States  of  the  West,  would  support  this 
bill  unless  all  the  water  issues  were  re- 
solved.  I   would  just   point  out   that 


many  of  the  States  have  coal,  as  well 
as  water,  and  that  a  great  deal  more 
revenue  can  be  generated  from  the 
sale  of  that  coal,  in  the  short  term, 
than  from  any  use  of  the  water  in 
question.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  impacts  of  this  use  of  water 
upon  those  States  which  are  down- 
stream of  the  Mountain  States,  those 
States  which  have  no  coal  and  which 
depend  upon  adequate  water. 

Let  us  preserve  the  water  rights  of 
all  of  the  States,  as  they  stand,  but  let 
us  not,  my  colleagues,  give  any  one 
State  the  right  to  exercise  the  awe- 
some commerce  clause  power  delegat- 
ed to  it  by  the  Congress  in  this  bill,  to 
the  serious  long-term  disadvantage  of 
other  States  with  which  it  shares 
water.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  that 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  bill,  unless  we 
adopt  and  appropriate  shared-water 
amendment. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  appropriate  amendments  to 
protect  the  water  rights  of  all  States, 
with  respect  to  the  coal  slurry  pipeline 
legislation,  or  to  defeat  the  resolution. 

D  1740 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  proponents  of  H.R. 
1010,  the  Coal  Transportation  Act  of 
1983,  have  tried  to  convince  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  a  jobs  bill. 

I  want  the  record  set  straight  on 
that  argument,  because  for  Pennsylva- 
nia and  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, this  is  not  a  jobs  bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  construction  of 
these  coal  transportation  system  will 
create  temporary  construction  jobs. 
But  let's  look  at  what  happens  when 
constructions  over  and  the  itinerant 
labor  moves  on.  For  every  permanent 
job  created  for  the  operation  of  that 
pipeline,  six  railroad  jobs  will  be  lost. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  that's  six 
families  without  income— six  heads  of 
household  who  move  from  the  taxpay- 
er column  into  the  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. Given  todays  economy,  the 
move  from  the  unemployment  line  to 
out  and  out  welfare  is  swift. 

Dealing  in  bigger  numbers,  this 
means  that  if  all  of  the  currently  pro- 
posed pipelines  are  built,  America  will 
have  gained  7,000  new  pipeline  oper- 
ations jobs.  In  the  process,  it  will  lose 
41.000  railroad  jobs. 

Congress  has  spent  the  past  year  ag- 
onizing over  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  account.  In  the  end, 
we  committed  enormous  amounts  of 
money  from  labor,  from  management, 
and  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
insure  the  retirement  years  of  millions 
of  rail  employees. 


It  makes  no  sense  to  undo  what  we 
have  accomplished  for  rail  labor  by 
passing  legislation  like  H.R.  1010. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
was  a  witness  to  the  rather  interesting 
ad  hoc  discussion  on  water  between 
our  chairman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney).  I  want  to  at 
the  start  thank  my  chairman  for 
giving  me  the  additional  time  today  to 
respond  to  that. 

This  legislation,  whatever  its  inten- 
tion is  with  regard  to  water  rights,  has 
at  its  core  the  desire  to  facilitate  the 
utilization  of  water  in  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. That  is  the  intent  of  it.  You 
might  do  it  by  suggesting  you  are  en- 
shrining States  rights.  But  it  is  indeed 
an  enshrinement  and  a  one-way  street 
with  regard  to  those  particular  rights. 
This  legislation  in  and  of  itself  does 
a  great  deal  in  terms  of  preserving 
States  rights,  but  only  in  a  oneway 
fashion  for  the  coal  slurry  use  of  that 
particular  water.  The  use  of  the  water 
for  coal  slurry  pipelines  even  when 
such  a  State's  action  would  otherwise 
constitute  an  impermissible  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  is  provided  in  this 
particular  legislation.  States  contest- 
ing the  loss  of  their  shared-waters  di- 
version occurring  in  another  State 
would  be  forced  to  rely  on  existing 
mechanisms  which  permit  the  State  to 
seek  legislative,  judicial  or  compact  al- 
locations according  to  the  Interior 
Committee  report. 

By  contrast  the  States  choosing  to 
sell  shared  water  would  be  armed  with 
the  extraordinary  grant  of  congres- 
sional plenary  power  over  water  for 
coal  slurry.  Not  only  is  that  power 
granted  in  this  bill  on  page  4  pursuant 
to  the  commerce  clause  article  I,  but  it 
expressly  delegated  to  States  the 
power  to  establish  and  exercise  in 
State  law  whether  now  in  existence  or 
hereafter  enacted.  It  is  about  the 
broadest  interpretation  that  one  could 
write  into  law  for  the  reservation,  ap- 
propriation, use  by  that  State.  But 
nevertheless  to  abrogate  any  contracts 
that  it  has.  And  do  such  contracts 
exist  within  States?  Yes,  indeed  they 
do.  Much  to  my  dismay,  after  having 
received  answers  in  this,  for  example 
the  Yellowstone  River  compact  points 
out  in  article  X.  the  agreement  of 
course  between  the  States  of  Wyo- 
ming. Montana,  and  North  Dakota,  no 
water  shall  be  diverted  from  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  signatory  States.  The 
first  line  of  article  X.  The  rest  does 
not  compromise  it.  A  full  examination 
of  that  should  be  looked  at.  and  the 
type  of  language  that  is  included  in 
this  bill  and  the  modification  that  it 
makes  to  the  same  language. 

The  legally  operative  effect  of  all  of 
the   bill's   water   language,   especially 


that  purporting  not  to  affect  other 
States,  is  to  streamline,  literally  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  use  of  this  water 
in  coal  slurry  pipelines.  And  I  might 
add  in  looking  at  this  language,  it  is 
just  filled  with  the  same  types  of  loop- 
holes. 

If  you  look  at  the  top  of  the  page 
that  purports  to  affect  or  preserve 
States  rights,  "nothing  in  this  act," 
the  bottom  of  page  5,  "or  amendment 
made  to  this  act  shall  preempt  or  oth- 
erwise affect  States  rights.  " 

But  only  with  regards  to  quality  and 
disposal,  not  quantity.  Interesting. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  also. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views 
on  the  water  resource  issues  associated 
with  H.R.  1010,  the  Coal  Slurry  Pipe- 
line Act  of  1983. 

Recent  proposals  indicate  that  coal 
slurry  pipelines  may  result  in  the 
transfer  of  river  waters  for  use  outside 
their  basin;  I  would  like  to  focus  my 
remarks  on  the  concerns  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  Missouri  River  basin  in 
relation  to  these  proposals. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  has  contracted  to  sell  water 
from  the  Oahe  Reservoir— which  is 
connected  to  the  Missouri  River— to 
Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc. 
(ETSI)  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline 
project.  As  I  understand  the  agree- 
ment, ETSI  will  pay  South  Dakota 
$1.4  billion  over  the  50-year  lifetime  of 
the  contract  in  return  for  as  much  as 
16  billion  gallons  of  water  per  year. 
This  water  will  be  transferred  from 
the  Oahe  Reservoir  to  the  Powder 
River  basin  coal  mining  region  in  Wyo- 
ming, where  it  will  be  mixed  with  coal; 
a  coal  slurry  pipeline  will  then  carry 
the  50-50  mixture  from  Wyoming  to 
utility  companies  in  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas  where  they  are  ex- 
pected to  purchase  the  coal. 

The  drought  and  killer  heat  waves 
we  have  experienced  in  the  Midwest  in 
the  last  several  years,  especially  this 
year,  have  made  us  realize  that  water, 
or  the  lack  thereof,  is  the  most  serious 
long-range  problem  now  confronting 
the  region,  and  the  Nation— potential- 
ly more  serious  than  the  energy  crisis. 

Just  as  Americans  have  discovered 
the  hidden  costs  of  energy  in  a  multi- 
tude of  products,  they  are  also  about 
to  discover  the  hidden  costs  of  water. 
According  to  water  experts,  you  can 
begin  with  the  water  that  irrigated  the 
corn  that  was  fed  to  the  steer,  and 
find  that  a  single  Kansas  City  steak 
may  have  accounted  for  3,500  gallons. 
The  water  that  goes  into  producing  a 
1,000-pound  steer  would  float  a  naval 
destroyer.  It  takes  14,395  gallons  of 
water  to  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
60,000   gallons   to   produce   a   ton   of 


steel,  and  120  gallons  to  put  a  single 
egg  on  the  breakfast  table. 

We  can  hardly  ignore  the  impact  of 
diversion  on  the  cities  and  towns  that 
utilize  the  Missouri  River  for  drinking 
water.  For  example,  in  Missouri, 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  population  re- 
ceived their  drinking  water  from  the 
Missouri  River,  including  those  who 
reside  in  our  two  biggest  metropolitan 
areas,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

The  South  Dakota/ETSI  coal  slurry 
pipeline  sale  raises  a  significant  con- 
cern for  those  of  us  in  downstream 
States.  The  sale  will  result  in  the 
large-scale  transfer  of  water  from  a 
State  in  one  basin  to  a  State  in  an- 
other basin.  It  is  the  precedent  set  by 
this  interbasin  transfer  that  most  con- 
cerns me.  Sponsors  of  this  bill  say 
they  resolved  water  rights  problem  by 
delegating  to  the  States  the  powers  to 
decide  whether  any  water  would  be 
sold  to  coal  slurry  companies.  I  feel 
their  solution  only  compounds  the 
problem.  This  gives  upper  basin  States 
a  blank  check  to  sell  water.  We  in  the 
downstream  States  do  not  have  any 
safeguards.  Perhaps  there  would  not 
even  be  any  water  left  by  the  time  the 
river  gets  to  us.  This  will  certainly 
cause  conflict  between  the  upper  and 
lower  basin  States. 

When  water  is  used  for  irrigation, 
municipal  consumption,  or  industrial 
applications  within  a  water  basin, 
about  60  percent  of  the  water  returns 
to  the  basin.  If  coal  slurry  pipelines 
begin  operating,  we  will  see  water 
from  the  Missouri  River  eventually 
ending  up  outside  the  basin,  and  not 
one  drop  of  the  pipeline  water  will 
ever  be  returned  to  the  Missouri  River 
basin. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Colorado 
River  is  virtually  exhausted  by  the 
time  it  reaches  Mexico.  The  distribu- 
tion of  its  water  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  the  seven  States  through 
which  it  flows  has  not  worked.  Be- 
cause of  a  tangle  of  unreasonable  de- 
mands and  court  decisions,  these 
States  and  Mexico  have  legal  rights  to 
more  water  than  the  Colorado  River 
contains.  Before  a  similar  point  of  no 
return  is  reached  in  reference  to  the 
diversion  of  Missouri  River  water,  a  so- 
lution to  the  controversies  surround- 
ing the  diversion  of  Missouri  River 
water  must  be  achieved.  Of  course,  the 
best  solutions  to  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  diversion  of  Missouri 
River  water  would  be  the  voluntary 
implementation  of  an  interstate  com- 
pact on  water  use  by  the  10  basin 
States.  However,  as  of  this  time,  the 
States  have  not  come  together  to  work 
out  a  plan  for  future  utilization  of  the 
river. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  fate 
landowners  would  face  if  the  privilge 
of  eminent  domain  is  given  to  private 
industry  without  any  restrictions. 
Landowners  in  South  Dakota  testified 
before  the  Agriculture  Subcommttee 


on  Conservation,  Credit  and  Rural  De- 
velopment that  officials  from  ETSI 
tried  to  use  one  neighbor  against  the 
other  in  acquiring  contracts.  One  land- 
owner stated,  'They  (ETSI  officials) 
planned  to  use  that  old  routine  of 
muscle  your  way  through  and  threat- 
en and  bluff." 

Permitting  coal  pipelines  to  use  emi- 
nent domain  without  any  restrictions 
is  dangerous  to  landowners.  It  says 
that  big  corporations  are  more  impor- 
tant than  small  landowners  *  *  *  no 
matter  that  they  bought  the  land  with 
their  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  As  many 
of  you  know,  ETSI  pipeline  recently 
lost  a  bid  for  a  contract  with  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light.  Because  of  increased 
construction  cost  of  the  pipeline,  ETSI 
was  not  able  to  compete  with  railroad 
transportation.  There  is  talk  that 
ETSI  will  reroute  its  pipeline  to  Texas. 
How  many  more  landowners  will  be 
harassed  by  this  corporate  giant  be- 
cause of  the  new  route. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  with  the  li- 
ability aspect.  Who  is  responsible  for 
cleaning  up  coal  slurry  spills?  How 
many  times  is  this  liability  extended? 
The  amendment  I  plan  on  offering 
would  require  the  agency  issuing  a 
construciton  permit  to  determine  the 
liability  of  the  coal  slurry  company 
and  the  landowner  before  the  permit 
is  issued.  This  will  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  the  landowner  and  the 
pipeline  company. 

Once  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  opposing  the  Coal 
Slurry  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar). 

D  1750 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  coal  slurry 
pipeline  bill  and  I  do  so  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  the  most  important  of 
which  for  me  is  the  issue  of  water. 

As  you  know,  I  have  taken  the  well 
of  the  House  on  several  occasions  to 
talk  about  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  water,  the  water  development  in 
this  Nation,  and  I  think  the  previous 
speaker  focused  on  the  issue  very  well 
in  talking  about  the  water  being 
pumped  into  these  pipelines  that  in 
fact  can  be  pumped  out  of  a  water- 
shed, water  that  could  be  used  by 
downstream  States  but  in  this  instance 
is  piped  to  another  watershed  and 
used  for  another  purpose. 

We  had  a  previous  speaker  who 
talked  about  the  quality  of  this  water 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  pipeline  and 
what  it  is  used  for  and  how  it  is  going 
to  cool  down  powerplants  and  power 
facilities. 

That  may  be  true  in  some  cases  but  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  give  na- 
tional eminent  domain,  to  not  have  in 
place  a  water  policy  that  aids  all  of 
the  States  in  the  region  in  knowing 
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where  the  water  is  going  to  come  from 
and  where  it  is  going  to  go:  and.  third, 
answers  the  real  questions  of  what  is 
the  impact  going  to  be  in  terms  of 
both  the  entry  water  and  the  exit 
water. 

I  belive  that  if  the  people  who  pro- 
posed to  develop  coal  slurry  pipelines 
were  really  serious  they  would  have 
come  to  us  a  few  years  ago  and  said  we 
would  like  to  build  a  pipeline  from 
point  A  to  point  B  and  from  point  C  to 
point  D.  Here  are  the  areas  that  it  is 
going  to  cross  and  here  is  the  water  we 
are  going  to  use.  Here  is  the  water  we 
are  going  to  dispose  of  and  here  is  how 
we  are  going  to  do  it  in  these  two  in- 
stances. Give  us  that  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  it  works  and  then 
perhaps  we  will  come  back  and  add 
different  pipelines  on  in  the  future  in 
an  interstate  water  system. 

But  that  is  not  what  they  want. 
They  want  national  eminent  domain, 
carte  blanche,  to  put  pipelines  where 
they  want  with  no  justification  of 
where  the  water  use  to  going  to  be  or 
to  come  from. 

I  urge  opposition  to  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  1010.  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act.  Al- 
though I  have  a  specific  concern  on 
the  water  issue  which  will  be  dealt 
with  when  amendments  to  this  bill  are 
corisidered.  I  also  have  a  number  of 
other  concerns  which  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

On  the  water  issue.  I  was  the  origi- 
nal author  of  an  amendment  in  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  which  would  guaran- 
tee protection  of  all  States  affected  by 
a  transfer  or  sale  of  water  for  use  in  a 
coal  pipeline.  This  amendment,  which 
I  will  work  for  on  the  floor,  would  re- 
quire States  to  have  an  interstate  com- 
pact in  effect  before  water  diversions 
for  pipeline  use  may  take  place. 

There  is  also  a  serious  water  quality 
issue  to  be  considered.  At  this  point, 
we  have  only  the  assurances  of  pipe- 
line developers  that  wastewater  at  the 
receiving  end  of  proposed  coal  slurry 
pipelines  can  be  treated  and  returned 
to  our  rivers  and  streams  without 
harm  to  public  health.  The  EPA  has 
not  yet  completed  all  its  studies  on  the 
water  quality  issue.  The  only  existing 
pipeline  in  use  cannot  discharge  its 
wastewater,  but  rather  disposes  of 
water  in  huge  evaporation  ponds  in 
the  Arizona  desert. 

Pipelines  safety  issues  present  a 
problem.  Our  experience  with  existing 
oil  pipelines  proves  beyond  any  doubt 
that  pipelines  can  and  do  break  and 
leak.  The  coal,  dirty  water,  and  sol- 
vents will  eventually  find  its  way  into 
the  soil  and  ground  water  in  many  of 
the  areas  now  slated  as  pipeline 
routes.  Such  leaks  will  be  disastrous 
for  the  environment,  public  health. 
and  agriculture. 


No  provision  has  been  made  in  this 
bill  for  the  serious  problem  of  disloca- 
tion of  rail  workers,  thousands  of 
whom  stand  to  lose  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  coal  slurry  legislation.  Labor 
protection  language  has  been  repeat- 
edly rejected  by  coal  slurry  supporters, 
many  of  whom  have  supported  strong 
labor  protection  provisions  on  other 
transportation  legislation  or  on  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  foreign  trade. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole  will  be  enormous 
for  an  investment  which  is  dubious 
and  speculative  at  best.  Although  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  argue  that  no  Feder- 
al money  will  be  provided,  the  fact  is 
that  this  investment  will  be  a  direct 
result  of  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. According  to  an  August  22 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
current  cost  estimate  for  the  1,200 
miles  ETSI  pipeline  is  $3.8  billion. 
Multiply  this  figure  by  the  proposed 
10.000  miles  of  coal  pipelines  which 
are  currently  proposed  across  the 
Nation,  and  it  is  clear  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  investment  of  over  $30 
billion  in  coal  pipeline  technology. 
The  impact  of  this  tremendous  diver- 
sion of  capital  on  interest  rates  to 
housing,  for  small  business,  for  reve- 
nue bonds,  and  for  public  infrastruc- 
ture improvements  will  be  horrendous. 

All  of  these  issues,  water  supply  and 
quality,  labor  protection,  safety  and 
public  health,  and  enormous  cost  are 
critical  reasons  why  the  coal  slurry  bill 
as  a  whole  is  unacceptable  and  must 
be  defeated  by  the  House.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  dubious  invest- 
ment in  the  half-built  and  shut  down 
nuclear  powerplants  today  strewn 
across  the  Nation,  a  waste  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  taxpayers  and  consum- 
ers. In  our  haste  to  develop  nuclear 
power,  ignoring  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  that  techology,  we  got  the  ac- 
cident and  Three-Mile  Island  and  the 
the  other  disasters  which  are  so  famil- 
iar today.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
would  make  an  equally  disastrous  com- 
mitment by  passing  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  Coal  Pipe- 
line Act. 

I  represent  a  coal-producing  region. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest coal-producing  districts  in  the 
country.  And  although  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  coal,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  why  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  it  and  why  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  it. 

First  and  foremost,  the  coal  slurry 
bill  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  coal  industry.  It  might  help 
a  few.  very  large  coal  companies.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  our  companies  are 
small,  and  not  only  would  not  they  be 


helped  by  coal  slurry,  they  would 
probably  be  badly  hurt  by  it.  Most  of 
these  companies  would  not  ever  have 
access  to  the  pipelines— and  even  if 
they  did,  the  loss  would  be  prohibitive. 
And  coal  companies  left  shipping  by 
rail  would  be  forced  into  paying 
higher  rates. 

Let  me  explain  how  this  would 
happen. 

The  bill  addresses  the  access  ques- 
tion through  a  system  designed  to 
guarantee  fair  access  to  the  pipeline. 
Any  coal  company  could  apply  for  cer- 
tification as  an  original  supporter  of 
the  pipeline,  which  would  guarantee 
them  a  certain  volume  of  coal  move- 
ment and  access  to  the  pipeline.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  very  few  small 
companies  have  the  long-term  con- 
tracts with  buyers  which  would  allow 
them  to  become  original  supporters. 

This  means  that  very  few  small  com- 
panies would  have  convenient  access 
points.  The  rest  would  be  forced  to 
transport  their  coal  across  the  hills 
and  hollows— places  where  the  rail- 
roads now  run  but  where  the  pipeline 
never  would  be  laid— all  the  way  to 
these  few  acce.ss  points.  And  they 
would  probably  have  to  haul  their  coal 
by  truck,  adding  precious  dollars  onto 
their  costs. 

And  even  if  they  could  get  access, 
many  smaller  companies  would  face 
serious  rate  problems  when  they  tried 
to  use  the  pipeline.  The  bill  allows  for 
contracts  between  the  coal  companies 
and  the  pipelines.  But  since  the  small- 
er companies  rarely  have  long-term 
sales  commitments,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  enter  into  these  long-term 
transportation  contracts.  Instead,  they 
would  pay  on  a  tariff  basis— and  we 
would  find  a  repetition  of  the  current 
rail  situation  where  we  have  a  two- 
tiered  rate  system,  with  large  compa- 
nies paying  one  rate  and  the  smaller 
operators  paying  a  much  higher  rate. 

And  of  course,  without  the  big  com- 
panies defraying  the  railroads'  over- 
head costs  and  line  maintenance  costs, 
the  smaller  companies  would  be  left  to 
pick  up  the  tab— and  this  spells  out  to 
even  higher  rail  rates  than  they  face 
today.  As  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion officials  have  confirmed  in  con- 
gressional hearings,  if  the  pipeline 
skims  off  the  lucrative  coal  traffic, 
other  users,  and  that  includes  smaller 
coal  operators,  would  be  forced  into 
paying  higher  rates. 

So  what  this  bill  gives  us  is  a  trans- 
portation alternative  for  the  big  com- 
panies, but  higher  transportation  costs 
for  the  small  companies.  In  my  mind, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  no  answer  to 
our  coal  transportation  problems. 
Every  year,  more  and  more  small  coal 
companies  are  forced  to  shut  down.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  this  bill,  by 
raising  smaller  companies"  shipping 
costs,  would  force  even  more  of  them 
to  fold  up. 


Let  me  point  out  some  additional 
problems  with  this  legislation. 

This  bill  would  mean  lost  jobs. 
While  the  slurry  pipelines'  supporters 
argue  that  the  pipeline  would  give  us 
construction  jobs,  the  fact  is  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  loss  of  about  41,000 
railroad  jobs.  Of  course,  we  need  con- 
struction jobs  during  these  days  of 
high  unemployment.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  railroad  jobs  are  per- 
manent jobs  and  the  construction  jobs 
would  only  be  temporary.  And  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
give  up  these  permanent  rail  jobs  in 
exchange  for  some  temporary  jobs. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  bill 
could  hurt  our  railroad  retirees.  The 
Congress  has  just  finished  legislation 
to  shore  up  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  But  if  we  lose  another  41.000 
workers,  which  the  slurry  bill  would 
force  us  to  do,  there  would  be  fewer 
workers  paying  into  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system.  That  would  force  the 
system  into  further  chaos  and  could 
lead  to  another  shortfall,  putting  our 
retirees'  benefits  into  jeopardy  once 
again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  be  extremely  cautious  in 
any  legislation  that  might  endanger 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  retir- 
ees' benefits. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  coal  slurry  pipeline 
is  bad  for  agriculture.  They  would 
suffer  with  higher  rail  rates  once  the 
big  coal  companies  were  no  longer 
paying  their  share  of  the  overhead 
costs  on  the  railroads. 

And  of  course,  there  would  be  the 
huge  loss  of  water.  It  seems  especially 
ironic  that  at  the  same  time  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  worst  drought  we 
have  had  in  years,  we  are  considering 
a  program  to  give  away  13  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  every  year.  This  can  only 
mean  higher  irrigation  costs  for  our 
farmers  in  years  to  come. 

Of  course.  I  understand  the  goal  of 
the  authors  of  this  bill.  I  do  believe 
that  in  some  cases  our  rail  rates  have 
climbed  too  high  and  that  we  do  need 
to  find  a  way  to  keep  them  at  a  rea- 
sonable level.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
the  way  to  do  that  is  to  address  the 
problems  in  the  Staggers  Act  and  to 
work  with  the  ICC  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable system  of  regulation  to  pro- 
tect our  captive  shippers. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to 
our  rail  problems  is  not  to  raise  the 
small  coal  operators  shipping  costs,  is 
not  to  throw  away  41.000  railroad  jobs, 
is  not  to  jeopardize  our  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  is  not  to  raise  our 
agricultural  shipping  costs.  In  short, 
this  coal  slurry  bill,  designed  to  bene- 
fit a  handful  of  companies,  is  not  the 
answer  we  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with 
me  in  addressing  the  problems  of  our 
rail  rates— but  to  defeat  the  bill  before 
us  today. 


Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clinger). 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  approaching  the  end  of  the  debate 
period  on  this  very  important  bill  and 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  water  rights,  and  unemploy- 
ment issues,  take  or  pay  contracts,  en- 
vironmental concerns,  and  all  of  these 
are  going  to  be  debated  at  length,  I  am 
sure,  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

But  for  me.  the  issue  really  comes 
down  to  this,  and  the  reason  that  I 
support  the  coal  slurry  legislation  is 
because  I  think  on  the  issue  of  fair- 
ness it  is  abundantly  clear  that  this  is 
legislation  that  has  been  delayed  too 
long  and  really  deserves  to  see  the 
light  of  day. 

I  think  it  is  intrinsically  unfair,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  one  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, the  railroads,  which  have  a  near 
monopoly  on  the  transportation  of 
coal  in  this  country,  to  arbitrarily 
block,  and  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  it  is  solely  the  railroads  that 
have  blocked  the  development  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines  in  this  country. 

It  is  intrinsically  unfair  for  them  to 
exercise  the  club  which  they  have  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  competi- 
tive mode  of  transportation. 

Competition,  after  all,  in  the  mar- 
ketplace in  this  country  has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  the  development 
of  this  country  in  so  many  other 
fields.  It  allows  the  entrepreneurs  of 
our  society  to  flourish  by  developing 
and  marketing  new  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

But  in  the  coal  transportation 
market  there  is  not  much  competition 
because,  quite  frankly,  most  of  our  Na- 
tion's coal  production  is  transported 
by  railroads.  Trucks,  sure,  for  the 
short  hauls,  while  barges  are  useful  in 
some  areas  where  convenient  water 
systems  are  available. 

But  for  the  last  20  years  the  Con- 
gress has  debated  the  merits  of  the 
fourth  alternative,  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines, and  has  reached  no  resolution 
solely  because  of  the  opposition  of 
railroads  in  this  body. 

Since  the  19th  century  railroads 
have  enjoyed  this  near  monopoly  and 
they  had  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
when  they  were  developed  and  they 
have  used  that  ownership  to  thwart 
the  construction  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. 

The  railroad  industry  argues  that 
coal  slurry  pipelines  will  result  in  mas- 
sive unemployment  as  their  historic 
markets  are  captured  by  a  cheaper 
mode  of  transportation. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  only 
time  we  have  really  come  into  compe- 
tition, that  is  where  railroads  have 
been  in  direct  competition  with  coal 
slurry  pipelines,  it  was  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline  that  was  shut  down.  So  I  do 
not  really  feel  that  it  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment to  suggest  that  in  every  event 


railroads  are  going  to  suffer  as  a  result 
of  the  competition  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  every  other  area  of  endeavor  in 
this  country  we  permit,  we  encourage 
competition.  There  is  no  reason  for 
any  difference  in  the  method  of  trans- 
portation of  coal  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  most  strongly  urge 
a  favorable  vote  on  coal  slurry  pipeline 


by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  competition  in  the 
marketplace  has  been  the  driving 
force  behind  our  Nation's  No.  1  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy.  It  allows 
the  entrepreneurs  of  our  society  to 
flourish  by  developing  and  marketing 
new  products  and  services.  In  the  coal 
transportation  market,  there  is  not 
much  competition  because  most  of  our 
Nation's  coal  production  is  transported 
by  railroads.  Trucks  are  used  for  short 
hauls  while  barges  are  advantageous 
where  a  convenient  water  system  is 
available.  For  the  last  20  years.  Con- 
gress has  debated  the  merits  of  a 
fourth  alternative,  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. 

Since  the  19th  century,  railroads 
have  enjoyed  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  and  they  have  used  their  own- 
ership of  rights-of-way  to  thwart  the 
construction  of  coal  slurry  pipelines. 
The  railroad  industry  argues  that  coal 
slurry  pipelines  will  result  in  massive 
unemployment  as  their  historic  mar- 
kets are  captured  by  a  cheaper  mode 
of  transportation. 

Yet,  several  studies  predict  greater 
domestic  and  international  coal  con- 
sumption. The  increased  demand  for 
coal  cannot  be  met  by  our  railroads 
alone.  We  must  provide  for  modem 
means  of  transporting  coal  in  order  to 
meet  future  demand.  This  capacity 
cannot  be  built  overnight  without 
overcoming  the  legal  monopoly  that 
only  railroads  enjoy  by  restoring  fair 
play  in  the  marketplace. 

Furthermore,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  must,  under  this 
bill,  make  a  determination  during  the 
certification  process  "on  the  extent  to 
which  the  proposed  pipeline  or  exten- 
sion would  have  an  economic  impact 
on  any  other  common  carrier  or  would 
affect  the  type  or  level  of  transporta- 
tion services  of  any  other  common  car- 
rier." In  other  words,  this  provision  is 
an  important  requirement  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  proposed 
pipeline  or  extension  is  or  will  be  re- 
quired t,j  the  present  or  future  public 
convenience  and  necessity  before  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  is  granted  to 
coal  slurry  pipelines  at  the  expense  of 
railroad  interests. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  1010.  the  Coal  Pipe- 
line Act  of  1983. 

Although  H.R.  1010  was  not  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, on  which  I  serve.  I  have  some 
strong  concerns  that  the  legislation 
will  have  a  negative  impact  on  an  area 
within  our  jurisdiction— the  rail  indus- 
try. 

The  construction  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines could  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  rail  employment.  In  testimony 
given  before  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  representatives  of 
the  rail  industry  estimated  that  it 
would  lose  roughly  41.000  permanent 
jobs  as  a  result  of  these  pipelines. 

In  August  of  this  year,  rail  unem- 
ployment was  51.900.  according  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  In  the 
past  \¥i  years,  rail  employment  levels 
have  dropped  off  approximately  25 
percent.  The  railroad  unemployment 
compensation  program  which  pays  un- 
employment benefits  to  furloughed 
rail  workers  is  currently  in  debt  over 
half  a  billion  dollars.  This  amount  is 
owed  to  the  railroad  retirement 
system  which  itself  until  the  recent 
passage  of  legislation  has  been  on  the 
brink  of  insolvency.  This  system  is  de- 
pendent in  large  part  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  active  workers  and  rail  carri- 
ers. 

Clearly,  the  rail  industry  can  ill 
afford  the  loss  in  employment  the  op- 
eration of  these  pipelines  will  cause. 

If  the  transport  of  coal  is  diverted 
from  rail  to  coal  slurry  pipelines,  the 
overall  financial  health  of  the  rail  in 
dustry.  which  only  recently  has  begun 
to  get  back  on  its  feet  would  be  severe- 
ly jeopardized.  The  better  economic 
outlook  for  the  railroads,  achieved  in 
large  part  through  deregulation  under 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980,  could 
well  be  reversed  by  this  legislation. 
Coal  is  the  railroads  single  most  im- 
portant commodity,  representing  40 
percent  of  its  traffic.  According  to  the 
slurry  pipeline  data.  250  million  tons 
of  coal  annually  will  be  moved  in  pipe- 
lines. This  translates  into  lost  rail  rev- 
enues of  $3.5  billion. 

Slurry  proponents  attempt  to  allay 
our  fears  with  the  assertion  that  coal 
production  in  the  United  States  will 
increase  in  the  future,  with  the  result 
that  the  rail  industry  will  not  realize 
any  harm  from  the  construction  of 
pipelines. 

Yet.  according  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroads,  the  railroads  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  handle  any 
increase  in  coal  production  if  one 
should  occur,  with  60.000  excess  coal 
hoppers  and  5.000  excess  locomotives. 
This  available  equipment  would 
enable  the  railroads  to  haul  30  percent 
more  coal  than  they  currently  do. 

This  legislation  also  raises  other  se- 
rious concerns  including: 


First,  the  proper  handling  and  dis- 
posal of  slurry  effluent,  a  potentially 
hazardous  waste: 

Second,  the  u.se  of  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts, under  which  utilities  would  be 
required  to  purchase  large  quantities 
of  coal  over  long  periods  of  time, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  iocking 
in"  consumers  and  freezing  out  compe- 
tition by  railroads;  and 

Third,  the  use  of  massive  quantities 
of  water,  aggravating  the  already 
scarce  water  supplies  in  the  West. 

I  know  my  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  will  speak  to  these  con- 
cerns in  greater  detail  during  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

Given  the  unresolved  problems  and 
uncertainties  that  this  legislation 
poses.  I  simply  cannot  support  H.R. 
1010  and  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we 
have  an  indication  of  the  time  remain- 
ing by  each  each  one.  please? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
has  5'2  minutes:  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  has  4'/2  min- 
utes; the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Shuster)  has  1  minute:  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
some  long  time,  I  have  had  a  bill  in 
which  would  say  that  no  State  will  be 
permitted  to  sell  water  outside  its  own 
boundaries  if  that  water  would  nor- 
mally come  from  outside  its  bound- 
aries and  would  normally  flow 
through  the  State  to  other  States 
unless  there  was  a  compact  among  the 
States  in  the  drainage  basin  which  au- 
thorized such  sale. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  such  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  on  this  bill 
and  I  certainly  urge  support. 

But  the  main  reason  I  wanted  to 
speak  was  that,  as  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  advised  the  committee  that  I 
did  not  have  a  particular  stand  on  coal 
slurry  pipelines  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  was  a  truthful  statement. 

I  think  I  approached  it  with  an  open 
mind. 

But  I  would  hope  that  before  people 
vote  on  this  bill,  they  would  read  the 
testimony  of  three  South  Dakota 
ranchers  as  they  came  before  our  Agri- 
culture Committee,  to  state  what  had 
happened  to  them  when  South  Dakota 
had  given  eminent  domain  to  the 
ETSI  Pipeline  Co.  to  transfer,  move 
across  their  land. 

In  effect,  what  they  said  was  that 
the  pipeline  company  had  told  them 
we  do  not  care  if  it  makes  more  sense 
to  run  the  pipeline  in  this  part  of  your 
farm:  we  do  not  care  if  that  is  where  it 


would  be  best  for  everybody  involved: 
this  is  where  we  are  going  to  run  it.  If 
you  do  not  like  it,  you  can  go  to  court. 

I  asked  people:  Is  that  really  what 
you  want  to  do  at  this  time  all  across 
the  country  for  everybody,  for  all 
farmers? 

I  think  there  is  some  sense  to  what 
the  gentleman  said,  that  we  should  re- 
quire the  railroads,  to  permit  them  to 
go  across  their  territory,  but  that  is 
not  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill. 

We  are  saying  that  every  farmer  in 
the  country  will  have  to  do  whatever 
the  pipeline  tells  them  they  have  to  do 
unless  they  want  to  go  to  court. 

I  ask  you:  How  many  farmers  are 
going  to  want  to  do  that? 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 

D  1800 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2*2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney). 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation 
to  allow  coal  slurry  pipeline  companies 
to  acquire  rights-of-way  so  that  they 
might  compete  for  the  business  of 
transporting  Americas  coal  to  market. 

In  past  years,  when  coal  slurry  legis- 
lation came  up  for  consideration,  I 
voted  against  it  because  I  felt  the  pre- 
vious bills  did  not  offer  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
States  with  regard  to  any  water  that 
might  be  needed  for  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines, and  for  landowners  whose  land 
might  be  crossed  by  pipelines. 

However,  this  years  bill  contains  im- 
portant new  provisions  which  I  offered 
as  amendments  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee that  will  safeguard  State  water 
laws  and  enhance  protection  for  land- 
owners who  might  find  themselves  in- 
volved in  eminent  domain  proceedings 
with  coal  slurry  pipeline  companies. 
Because  these  provisions  were  includ- 
ed, I  voted  for  the  coal  slurry  bill 
when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  assuming  the  bill  is 
not  changed  by  the  House  in  a  way 
that  would  damage  the  protections  it 
currently  contains,  I  intend  to  support 
its  approval  by  the  House. 

This  bill  will  benefit  the  Nation  by 
removing  a  major  barrier  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  method  of  transport- 
ing coal.  More  transportation  alterna- 
tives will  mean  more  efficient,  and 
likely  increased,  coal  development, 
thereby  reducing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  creating  jobs,  stimulating 
the  economy,  and  providing  fuel  for 
industry  and  consumers. 

And  by  putting  the  Congress  forth- 
rightly  on  record  as  endorsing  State 
authority  and  control  over  water  with 
respect  to  coal  pipelines,  the  bill  sets 
an  important  new  precedent  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  States  to  allocate 
and  manage  their  own  water  re- 
sources, free  of  Federal  and  judicial  in- 
terference. 


THE  WATER  ISSUE 

Much  of  the  coal  to  be  moved  by  any 
slurry  pipelines  that  may  be  built  is  lo- 
cated in  the  West  where  water  is  a 
scarce  and  precious  commodity.  Conse- 
quently.- a  major  element  in  previous 
debates  on  this  issue  has  been  how  to 
safeguard  the  ability  of  the  individual 
States  to  decide  whether  water  should 
be  committed  at  all  to  slurry  pipelines, 
and  if  so,  how  much  and  under  what 
conditions.  But  concern  over  this 
aspect  of  the  issue  changed  to  alarm 
for  those  of  us  representing  water- 
short  States  in  the  wake  of  two  recent 
court  decisions  which  have  the  effect 
of  leaving  the  States  all  but  powerless 
to  limit  the  export  of  their  water, 
whether  for  slurry  pipelines  or  other 
purposes. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  Spor- 
hase  against  Nebraska,  and  a  Federal 
District  Court  in  El  Paso  against  New 
Mexico,  have  declared  groundwater 
(and,  by  implication,  surface  water)  to 
be  an  article  of  commerce  under  the 
Constitution's  commerce  clause  and 
have  said  the  States  may  not  restrict 
the  flow  of  water  outside  their  bound- 
aries except  in  the  most  narrow  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  effect,  these  court  deci- 
sions have  stripped  the  States  of  their 
ability  to  manage  and  control  their 
own  water  resources. 

Earlier  versions  of  coal  slurry  legisla- 
tion considered  by  previous  Congresses 
included  water-related  provisions  de- 
signed to  make  it  clear  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  would  have  full  author- 
ity to  decide  whether  water  would  be 
committed  to  slurry  pipelines.  But  the 
subsequent  Sporhase  and  El  Paso  deci- 
sions have  underlined  the  importance 
of  such  water  provisions  and  have 
made  it  essential  that  the  Congress  act 
to  restore  State  authority  and  control 
over  water. 

These  court  cases  clearly  have 
struck  down  State  laws  prohibiting  the 
export  of  water  except  in  the  most  re- 
stricted of  circumstances.  Wyoming 
Governor  Ed  Herschler.  in  a  recent 
letter,  had  this  to  say  about  the  El 
Paso  decision: 

What  is  surprising  and  most  disconcerting 
in  the  El  Paso  decision,  is  the  very  narrow 
interpretation  that  the  judge  gave  to  the 
public  health  and  safety  standards  set  forth 
in  Sporhase.  Judge  Bratton's  interpretation 
of  Sporhase  that  "a  state  may  discriminate 
in  favor  of  its  citizens  only  to  the  extent 
that  water  is  essential  to  human  survival"  is 
an  exceedingly  narrow  and  unwarranted  in- 
terpretation of  the  Sporhase  decision. 

Governor  Herschler  goes  on  to  say 
that— 

There  are  probably  no  statutes  in  the 
Western  States  governing  the  export  of 
water  that  can  pass  constitutional  scrutiny. 
If  El  Paso  is  affirmed  on  appeal,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  State  statutes  governing  the 
export  of  water  can  only  be  upheld  if  Con- 
gress expressly  immunizes  them  from  Com- 
merce Clause  challenge. 

Accordingly,  in  consultation  with 
several  lawyers  and  water  experts,  I 


developed  language  for  this  years  coal 
slurry  bill  that  will  guarantee  State 
authority  over  water  allocation  deci- 
sions where  coal  slurry  pipeline  deci- 
sions are  concerned  and  insulate  that 
authority  from  judicial  challenge  on 
the  basis  of  the  Constitutions  com- 
merce clause. 

The  provision  I  developed,  which 
was  approved  by  both  the  Interior  and 
Public  Works  Committees,  specifies 
that  Congress  expressly  delegates  to 
the  individual  States  the  power  to 
decide  whether  any  water  will  be  allo- 
cated to  any  coal  slurry  pipeline.  It 
also  provides  that  all  State  laws,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  relating  to  water 
allocation  would  have  to  be  followed. 
States  would  have  the  right  to  inter- 
rupt or  terminate  the  use  of  water  if 
they  deemed  it  necessary. 

In  my  view,  this  water  language  ac- 
complishes the  following:  First,  it 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  not  a  drop 
of  water  will  ever  flow  into  an  inter- 
state coal  slurry  pipeline  unless  the 
State  concerned  allows  it  to  happen. 
Second,  it  places  the  Congress  square- 
ly on  record  as  having  recognized  the 
legality  of  State  control  over  water.  It 
delegates  to  the  States  full  and  com- 
plete control  over  water  with  respect 
to  slurry  pipelines  and  insulates  State 
decisions  from  legal  challenges  such  as 
those  in  Sporhase  and  El  Paso.  In  the 
language  of  the  provision,  itself: 

.  .  .  Congress  declares  that  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  pipelines  may  occur  only  if 
now  or  hereafter  permitted  by  state  water 
law  and  interstate  allocations,  and  hereby 
delegates  to  and  ratifies  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  by  the  states  . .  . 

EMINENT  DOMAIN  AUTHORITY 

The  whole  purpose  of  Federal  coal 
slurry  pipeline  legislation  has  been  to 
help  pipeline  companies  obtain  rights- 
of-way  for  pipelines  by  allowing  the 
limited  use  of  Federal  eminent  domain 
authority.  One  of  my  objections  to 
earlier  bills  was  that  the  eminent 
domain  provisions  ignored  State  laws 
on  eminent  domain  and  were  not  suffi- 
ciently protective  of  property  rights. 
Each  State  has  its  own  unique  emi- 
nent domain  laws  which  have  been  de- 
veloped over  the  years  according  to 
local  conditions  and  circumstances.  It 
bothered  me  that  earlier  bills  did  not 
take  into  account  these  State  statutes. 

Consequently,  I  revised  the  eminent 
domain  provisions  of  this  year's  bill  so 
that  they  would  more  closely  parallel 
State  eminent  domain  laws.  Specifical- 
ly, under  my  provision  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Interior  and  Public 
Works  Committees,  a  pipeline  exercis- 
ing Federal  eminent  domain  authority 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  laws, 
practices,  and  procedures  of  the  State 
in  which  the  property  was  located 
with  regard  to  compensation,  trial  by 
jury,  and  siting  alternatives.  These 
changes  significantly  benefit  individ- 
ual States  and  insure  that  citizens  will 
be  afforded  the  same  protections  and 


benefits  in  any  coal  slurry  eminent 
domain  proceeding  as  they  would  re- 
ceive under  State  law  with  regard  to 
compensation,  trial  procedure,  and  lo- 
cation of  the  pipeline.  Other  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  committees 
have  provided  further  protections  for 
property  owners,  such  as  requiring 
proceedings  to  occur  in  State  court 
unless  a  landowner  chooses  otherwise 
and  providing  attorney's  fees  to  land- 
owners if  bad  faith  negotiations  occur 
before  an  eminent  domain  action 
begins. 

COAL  AND  OUB  FUTURE 

Last  year,  Wyoming  was  the  No.  3 
coal-producing  State  in  the  Nation, 
and  we  po.ssess  vast  reserves  of  low- 
sulfur,  surface-mineable  coal— enough 
to  help  meet  America's  energy  needs 
for  many  years  into  the  future.  Coal  is 
an  important  component  of  my  State's 
economy,  and  Wyoming  citizens  bene- 
fit from  its  development  and  exporta- 
tion, as  do  millions  of  consumers  in 
other  States  who  receive  their  electric- 
ity from  Wyoming  coal. 

Wyoming  is  also  a  large,  sparsely 
populated  State  with  vast  undeveloped 
areas,  magnificent  national  parks  and 
forests,  and  clean  air— all  of  which 
must  be  protected.  The  demand  for 
Wyoming's  coal  comes  not  from  the 
people  who  live  in  Wyoming,  but  from 
those  who  live  in  cities  far  away  in 
Texas.  Illinois,  and  elsewhere.  In  order 
to  meet  that  demand,  there  must  be 
reasonably  priced  methods  for  moving 
the  coal  from  where  it  is  mined  to 
where  it  will  be  burned. 

If  we  don't  move  the  coal  to  those 
who  use  it,  the  only  other  alternative 
is  to  build  the  powerplants  in  Wyo- 
ming at  the  mine  sites,  and  then  move 
the  power  to  the  consumers  by  means 
of  high-voltage  powerlines— an  option 
I  do  not  favor. 

Right  now,  western  coal  moves  by 
rail,  and  millions  of  tons  of  Wyoming 
coal  wend  their  way  daily  over  many 
miles  of  track  from  Wyoming  to  points 
in  all  directions.  It  may  well  be  that, 
at  some  point,  it  will  make  sense  for 
there  to  be  other  methods  of  transpor- 
tation in  addition  to  railroads,  such  as 
slurry  pipelines. 

The  problem  with  slurry  pipelines 
for  a  State  like  Wyoming  is  that  they 
may  require  the  use  of  water.  There  is 
the  possibility  that,  in  time,  other  sub- 
stances may  be  perfected  for  mixing 
with  the  coal,  such  as  liquid  carbon  di- 
oxide, so  that  water  will  not  be 
needed.  But  most  of  the  discussion 
about  coal  slurry  pipelines  at  this 
point  in  their  evolution  has  involved 
water— a  word  guaranteed  to  perk  up 
the  years  of  any  Westerner. 

My  own  view  of  the  coal  slurry/ 
water  issue  is  best  expressed  by  a  sen- 
tence included  in  my  amendment  to 
the  bill  we  are  discussing:  "The  need 
for  coal  pipelines  is  subservient  to  the 
national   interest  in   the   primacy   of 
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State  water  law  and  interstate  alloca- 
tions of  water.  "  Because  in  this  bill, 
the  Congress  agrees  to  give  Wyoming 
and  other  States  absolute,  unques- 
tioned, legally-defensible  authority  to 
determine  whether  any  water  will  ever 
be  allocated  to  a  slurry  pipeline  and  to 
specify  how  that  water  will  be  ob- 
tained and  used.  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  facilitate  rights-of- 
way  for  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

COAL  SLURRY  AND  RAILROADS 

The  main  opposition  to  coal  slurry 
legislation  has  come  from  railroads.  In 
the  West  where  enormous  reserves  of 
coal  are  located,  the  railroads  are  cur- 
rently the  only  means  of  transporting 
coal.  The  railroads  have  lobbied  hard 
against  the  pending  legislation  to  give 
slurry  companies  the  right  to  obtain 
rights-of-way  by  means  of  eminent 
domain. 

But  competition  is  the  lifeblood  of 
the  American  economic  system— a  fact 
which  the  railroads,  themselves,  em- 
phasized in  the  1800's  when  they,  too. 
successfully  sought  and  received  from 
Congress  the  right  to  use  eminent 
domain  authority  to  acquire  their 
rights-of-way  for  rail  lines.  More  re- 
cently, the  railroads  trumpeted  the 
benefits  of  competition  and  free  enter- 
prise to  convince  the  Congress  to  free 
them  of  unnecessary  Federal  regula- 
tion, and  Congress  responded  by  pass- 
ing railroad  deregulation  legislation. 

Proof  of  how  competition  for  the 
right  to  haul  coal  is  beneficial  can  be 
found  in  the  recent  contract  between 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Arkan- 
sas Power  and  Light  to  transport  coal 
from  Wyoming's  Powder  River  Basin 
to  Arkansas.  Arkansas  Power  and 
Light  invited  bids  for  hauling  the  coal, 
and  received  proposals  from  the  ETSI 
coal  slurry  pipeline  company  and  two 
railroads.  One  railroad  submitted  a  bid 
for  hauling  the  coal  all  the  way  from 
Wyoming  to  its  destination,  while  the 
other  offered  to  serve  only  part  of  the 
route.  The  low  bidder  was  the  railroad, 
but  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  has  in- 
dicated that  if  there  had  not  been 
competition  from  the  slurry  pipeline 
company,  the  cost  of  hauling  the  coal 
by  rail  would  have  been  significantly 
higher.  As  it  is.  the  prospect  of  being 
underbid  by  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  com- 
pany forced  the  railroad  to  carefully 
examine  its  charges,  with  the  result 
that  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  will 
save  some  $16  billion  in  transportation 
costs  over  the  life  of  the  contract  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  effects  of  competi- 
tion. This  is  good  for  the  consumers, 
good  for  Wyoming  because  of  the  jobs 
and  tax  revenue  that  will  be  generated 
by  the  mining  and  railroad  activity, 
and  good  for  the  railroads  because 
they  will  be  forced  to  run  a  more  effi- 
cient, effective  system  with  competi- 
tion than  without. 

Wyoming  is  fortunate  to  have  vast 
coal  resources— enough  to  aid  our 
economy    for   many,    many    years   to 


come.  But  because  we  are  a  long  way 
from  our  markets,  we  can  compete 
only  if  there  are  economical  ways  to 
move  our  coal.  Over  the  oast  several 
years,  the  price  of  coal  has  increased 
by  less  than  10  percent,  but  the  cost  of 
shipping  it  from  Wyoming  to  Texas, 
for  example,  has  increased  by  nearly 
260  percent.  Coal  slurry  pipelines  may 
provide  the  competition  that  will  force 
more  reasonable  rates  for  hauling 
coal,  which  will  benefit  Wyoming. 

One  of  the  methods  the  railroads 
have  used  to  try  to  stop  the  pending 
coal  slurry  legislation  has  been  to  urge 
their  current  and  former  employees  to 
lobby  the  Congress.  In  their  letters  to 
their  employees,  they  have  made  cer- 
tain statements  which  I  believe  de- 
serve a  response,  and  I  would  like  to 
discuss  these  statements: 

First,  the  railroads  are  telling  their 
employees  that  legislation  to  grant 
coal  slurry  pipelines  the  right  to  use 
eminent  domain  authority  to  acquire 
rights-of-way  is  "unprecedented. "  con- 
stitutes the  granting  of  "extraordinary 
Federal  powers,  "  and  is  "special  inter- 
est" legislation. 

What  they  have  neglected  to  tell 
their  workers  is  that  in  the  1800s 
when  the  railroad  industry  was  at- 
tempting to  establish  itself,  it  received 
from  Congress  the  same  eminent 
domain  authority.  Furthermore,  the 
Congress  gave  almost  10  percent  of 
the  land  mass  of  the  continental 
United  States  to  the  fledgling  railroad 
industry  for  rights-of-way— some  145 
million  acres  of  land  representing  an 
area  bigger  than  the  combined  States 
of  Florida.  Georgia.  South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina.  Virginia,  West  Virgin- 
ia, Maryland,  and  Delaware.  Much  of 
this  land  is  still  owned  today  by  the 
railroads,  and  is  valued  in  the  billions 
of  dollars. 

The  coal  slurry  pipelines,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  receive  under  the 
pending  bill  neither  free  land  nor  free 
rights-of-way  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. What  they  would  get  is  the 
same  power  of  eminent  domain  which 
the  railroads  used  to  build  our  rail 
system,  except  that  landowners  would 
have  greater  protection  than  before. 
And  wherever  that  power  may  be  used, 
the  pipelines  would  have  to  provide 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
any  land  that  may  be  used  for  a  right- 
of-way. 

Second,  the  railroads  are  telling 
their  employees  that  the  pending  bill 
would  "give  coal  slurry  promoters  the 
right  to  take  land  from  ranchers, 
farmers  and  other  property  owners  for 
pipeline  rights-of-way." 

What  they  have  failed  to  point  out. 
as  I  previously  mentioned,  is  that  just 
compensation  would  have  to  be  provid- 
ed any  time  the  eminent  domain  au- 
thority might  be  exercised.  Moreover, 
the  pending  bill  contains  provisions 
far  more  protective  of  landowners 
than  ever  before  in  any  previous  emi- 
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nent  domain  legislation,  so  that  any 
landowner  who  may  be  affected  by  a 
slurry  pipeline's  use  of  eminent 
domain  procedures  will  have  many 
more  advantages  than  did  landowners 
who  were  affected  in  the  past  by  the 
railroads'  use  of  earlier  eminent 
domain  powers  granted  by  Congress. 

Third,  the  railroads  are  telling  their 
employees  that  the  competition  from 
coal  slurry  pipelines  will  cause  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, and  that  pipelines  will  siphon 
off  coal  hauling  business,  leaving  the 
railroads  in  financial  difficulty. 

What  they  are  not  saying  is  that 
coal  production  is  expected  to  rise  to 
IV2  billion  tons  by  the  mid-1990's.  and 
there  is  no  way  the  railroads  could  be 
carrying  less  coal  in  the  future.  Their 
share  of  the  hauling  market  will  in- 
crease, even  if  every  proposed  pipeline 
were  to  be  built.  If  all  of  the  proposed 
pipelines  were  to  be  in  operation  by 
1995.  which  is  unlikely,  they  could 
carry  about  180  million  tons  of  coal 
per  year.  This  leaves  1.3  billion  tons 
annually  to  be  carried  by  existing 
methods  of  transportation,  and  that 
mainly  means  railroads.  Any  way  you 
look  at  it.  the  railroads  are  expected  to 
be  carrying  more  than  800  million  tons 
of  coal  annually,  more  than  is  pro- 
duced today. 

According  to  a  recent  analysis  of 
coal  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  more  than  13,000  rail 
jobs  are  created  for  every  100  million 
tons  of  annual  coal  production  carried 
by  rail.  Simple  arithmetic  shows  that 
rather  than  suffer  job  losses,  the  rail- 
roads can  expect  to  hire  some  40.000 
new  workers  by  the  mid-1990's. 

The  railroads  have  also  contacted 
their  retired  workers  to  say  that  coal 
slurry  pipelines  would  jeopardize  the 
railroad  retirement  system.  In  my 
view,  this  tactic  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all  the  weapons  the  railroads 
have  used  to  fend  off  competition 
from  slurry  pipelines.  As  I  have  just 
pointed  out.  even  if  all  of  the  pipelines 
that  have  been  proposed  to  date  were 
to  be  built,  which  is  unlikely,  the  rail- 
roads will  still  be  hauling  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  Nation's  coal,  and  their 
volume  can  only  increase  in  future 
years.  Therefore,  they  will  be  hiring 
more  workers,  who  will  be  paying  into 
the  retirement  system  to  help  keep  it 
solvent.  Congress  has  just  this  year  en- 
acted legislation  to  shore  up  the  rail- 
road retirement  system,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  pending  coal  slurry  leg- 
islation that  would  in  any  way  jeop- 
ardize railroad  retirement.  If  any- 
thing, the  bill  could  benefit  retired 
citizens  by  injecting  needed  competi- 
tion into  the  coal-hauling  business, 
thereby  assuring  more  reasonable  util- 
ity rates,  which  frequently  are  a 
burden  on  retirees  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 
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Fifth,  the  railroads  are  saying  that 
pipelines  would  "rob  our  agricultural 
shippers  of  scarce  water.  "  As  the  Rep- 
resentative from  a  State  where  water 
is  a  scarce  and  precious  commodity,  I 
spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in 
Washington  on  water-related  issues, 
and  no  one  is  more  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  adequate  water  supplies 
to  the  future  of  a  State  like  Wyoming. 
I  have  commented  at  length  earlier  in 
this  statement  about  the  water  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  which  grant  solely  to 
the  individual  States  the  right  to 
decide  whether  any  water  will  be  com- 
mitted to  a  slurry  pipeline. 

Without  such  authority  for  the 
States.  I  could  not  support  coal  slurry 
legislation.  This  language  affords  the 
States  the  authority  and  protection 
they  need  to  manage  their  own  water 
resources. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  volume  of  water  we  are  talking 
about  for  coal  slurry  pipelines.  A  pipe- 
line uses  only  one-fifth  to  one-seventh 
the  amount  of  water  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  an  electrical  powerplant  at 
the  mine  site.  Because  Wyoming  is  so 
far  away  from  most  of  the  markets  for 
its  coal,  there  are  only  three  ways  our 
coal  can  be  moved  to  market:  by  rail, 
as  it  is  now,  by  building  the  plants  in 
Wyoming  at  the  mines  and  exporting 
the  power  by  means  of  high-voltage 
transmission  lines,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  rail  and  coal  slurry,  should  the 
State  of  Wyoming  decide  it  wishes  to 
allow  the  export  of  coal  by  slurry  line. 
I  personally  would  not  want  to  see 
Wyoming  become  the  location  for 
more  powerplants  which  would  pro- 
vide power  to  people  living  elsewhere. 
I  would  prefer  to  see  our  coal  exported 
to  those  who  ultimately  will  use  it. 
And  that  brings  us  to  yet  another 
statement  the  railroads  have  made, 
which  is  that  slurry  pipelines  would 
'harm  the  environment. " 

As  a  Wyoming  citizen,  I  would  much 
rather  see  my  State's  coal  shipped  to 
the  place  where  it  will  be  used  for 
burning  than  to  see  it  burned  at  pow- 
erplants in  Wyoming  and  the  power 
exported  via  transmission  lines.  More- 
over slurry  lines  would  be  buried  un- 
derground in  most  cases  where  they 
would  be  silent  and  invisible.  Wyoming 
is  a  State  of  vast,  open  areas  and  clean 
air.  I  would  like  to  keep  it  that  way. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  these  remarks  with  a 
comment  about  the  importance  of 
competition.  It  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
grow  and  prosper  as  a  Nation,  and  it 
accounts  for  our  progress  to  date. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
rather  remarkable  letter  written  in 
1829  which  says  something  about  the 
position  the  railroads  are  taking  now 
on  the  possibility  that  slurry  pipelines 
might  haul  some  coal. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Martin 
Van    Buren,    then-Governor    of    New 


York,  to  then-President  Andrew  Jack- 
son, on  January  31,  1829.  I  would  like 
to  read  it: 


To  President  Andrew  Jackson:  The  canal 
system  of  this  country  Is  being  threatened 
by  the  spread  of  a  new  form  of  transporta- 
tion known  as  "railroads."  The  federal  gov- 
ernment must  preserve  the  canals  for  the 
following  reasons: 

One.  If  canal  boats  are  supplanted  by 
"railroads"  serious  unemployment  will 
result.  Captains,  cooks,  drivers,  hostlers,  re- 
pairmen and  lock  tenders  will  be  without 
means  of  livelihood,  not  to  mention  the  nu- 
merous farmers  now  employed  in  growing 
hay  for  horses. 

Two.  Boat  builders  would  suffer  and  tow- 
line,  whip  and  harness  makers  would  be  left 
destitute. 

Three.  Canal  boats  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  defence  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  event  of  the  expected  trouble  with  Eng- 
land, the  Erie  Canal  would  be  the  only 
means  by  which  we  could  ever  move  the 
supplies  so  vital  to  waging  modern  war. 

For  the  above-mentioned  reasons  the  gov- 
ernment should  create  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  evils  of  "railroad. "  and  to 
preserve  the  canals  for  posterity. 

As  you  may  well  know.  Mr.  President, 
"railroad"  carriages  are  pulled  at  the  enor- 
mous speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  by  "en- 
giles"  which,  in  addition  to  endangering  life 
and  limb  of  passengers,  roar  and  snort  their 
way  through  the  countryside,  setting  fire  to 
crops,  scaring  the  livestock  and  frightening 
women  and  children.  The  Almighty  certain- 
ly never  intended  that  people  should  travel 
at  such  breakneck  speed. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  devel- 
op our  coal  reserves.  To  do  so  will 
create  jobs,  lessen  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  and  help  meet  our  energy 
needs.  In  order  to  use  our  coal,  we 
must  have  efficient,  reasonably-priced 
ways  to  transport  the  coal  from  where 
it  is  mined,  to  where  it  will  be  used. 
The  railroads  have  always  done  a  re- 
markable job  of  providing  this  trans- 
portation, and  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  They  will  be  hauling 
more  coal  than  ever  before. 

But  there  is  always  room  in  our 
system  for  competition,  I  see  no 
reason  why  coal  slurry  pipelines 
should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  if 
they  can  with  railroads. 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  coal 
slurry  proponents  contend  that  H.R. 
1010  is  necessary  to  foster  meaningful 
competition  for  the  transportation  of 
coal.  The  Udall-Howard  substitute 
does  nothing  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  anticompetitive  situations  and  has 
even  taken  steps  away  from  earlier 
versions  that  provided  some  safe- 
guards. In  particular,  the  substitute 
provides  no  review  of  contracts  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  order  to  identify 
contract  provisions  that  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws. 

Distrubing  trends  in  the  ownership 
of  captive  coal  production  by  electric 
utilities  and  acquisition  of  coal  re- 
serves by  major  oil  companies  high- 
light the  particular  anticompetitive 
potential  for  H,R.  1010.  According  to  a 


February  1982  report  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission- 
Captive  Coal  is  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  fuel  for  the  electric 
utilities.  In  1965.  13  million  tons  or  alwut  6 
percent  of  all  coal  Used  by  electric  utilities 
came  from  captive  mines.  In  1978,  captive 
coal  deliveries  totaled  67  million  tons  or  14 
percent  of  total  coal  deliveries  to  the  elec- 
tric utilities.  Captive  coal  production  is  pro- 
jected to  reach  143  million  tons  by  1985, 
when  it  will  account  for  20  percent  of  the 
projected  1985  total  utility  coal  consump- 
tion. 

Of  the  nine  possible  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines, three  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
major  electric  utilities  which  also  have 
purchased  or  reportedly  have  plans  to 
purchase  substantial  captive  coal  pro- 
duction or  coal  reserves.  One  source 
indicated  that  the  Nevada  Power  Co.— 
sole  owner  of  the  Allen-Warner  coal 
slurry  pipeline— would  increase  its  cap- 
tive coal  production  from  800,000  tons 
in  1975  to  3.5  million  tons  in  1985  or 
over  a  400-percent  increase.  Therefore, 
it  is  likely  that  electric  utilities  will 
own  the  pipeline,  the  coal  and  the  gen- 
erating source.  In  previous  versions  of 
this  legislation,  slurry  proponents  in- 
cluded Federal  rate  regulation  to  pre- 
vent   pipelines    from    being   "able    to 
charge  monopoly  prices  for  use  of  the 
pipeline."   In   the  substitute   to  H.R. 
1010,  Federal  rate  regulation  is  abol- 
ished. In  previous  versions  of  this  leg- 
islation,   slurry    proponents   hailed   a 
control  provision,  similar  to  ours,  as  a 
way  to    "prevent  serious  anticompeti- 
tive situations  from  developing  rather 
than  trying  to  deal  with  such  situa- 
tions after  the  fact  when  corrective 
action  poses  much  greater  obstacles." 
This  legislation  has  been  stripped  of 
any  meaningful  antitrust  protections 
for   the    American    energy    consumer 
and  could  foster  gigantic  energy  mo- 
nopolies. 

The  other  disturbing  trend  is  the 
substantial  increase  of  major  oil  com- 
panies acquisition  of  coal  production 
and  their  deep  involvement  in  coal 
slurry  pipelines.  Today  6  of  the  top  15 
coal  producers  are  now  owned  by 
major  oil  companies  and  they  have  in- 
creased their  ownership  of  coal  pro- 
duction in  1977  of  13  percent  of  U.S. 
production  to  25  percent  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction or  a  92-percent  increase. 

Of  the  nine  possible  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines, three  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
energy  companies  that  own  substan- 
tial coal  reserves  and  five  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  major  oil  companies  or 
small  oil  companies  that  would  be  sus- 
ceptible to  acquisition.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  energy  interests  that  con- 
trol the  proposed  coal  slurry  pipelines 
reveals  that  collectively  they  own  14 
billion  tons  of  coal  reserves  or  nearly 
10  percent  of  all  U.S.  coal  reserves. 

Big  oil's  interest  in  this  legislation 
becomes  very  clear  when  of  the  five 
mines  scheduled  to  feed  the  ETSI 
pipeline,  three  are  owned  by  Atlantic 
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Richfield  Oil  Co..  Shell  Oil  and  Exxon, 
with  a  fourth  operated  by  Peabody 
Coal  which  is  owned  by  Bechtel  Corp., 
a  21 -percent  owner  of  ETSI. 

It  Is  clear  to  see  that  ownership  of  a 
coal  slurry  pipeline  and  ownership  of 
the  coal  could  have  significant  anti- 
competitive consequences  with— par- 
ticularly after  the  initial  certification 
process— no  protections  for  other  com- 
petitors who  may  wish  to  sell  their 
coal.  Therefore,  with  this  evidence  and 
the  desire  for  competition  to  remain 
alive  and  well  in  the  coal  transporta- 
tion business.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  opposing  this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  rise  to  offer  my  opposition  to  H.R. 
1010.  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  legisla- 
tion. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  delicate  situation  between  our  rail- 
road industry  and  agriculture.  My  dis- 
trict is  a  heavily  agricultural  area  with 
predominantly  small  family  farmers. 
The  grains,  soybeans  and  corn  raised 
are  shipped  out  by  rail.  While  practi- 
cally every  factor  in  determining  a 
farmer's  profit  or  loss  is  uncontrolla- 
ble, they  depend  on  steady  and  reason- 
able freight  rates. 

Transporting  coal  is  a  major  and 
stable  revenue  generator  for  the  rail- 
roads. These  pipelines  would  take  the 
high  volume,  more  profitable  traffic 
from  railroads.  Without  those  reve- 
nues, we  would  see  railroads  restrict- 
ing their  service  and  increasing  their 
rates  for  transporting  other  products, 
particularly  agricultural  products. 
And.  of  course,  ultimately,  consumers 
will  share  the  increased  costs. 

This  pipeline  is  guaranteed  to  have  a 
detrimental  effect  of  our  Nations 
fragile  railroad  system.  We  have  in- 
vested in  this  industry,  which  has 
aided  our  national  economy.  The  rail- 
road industry  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
recession,  yet  this  legislation  will  put 
rail  jobs  in  jeopardy.  During  unsteady 
economic  times  we  need  to  preserve 
stable  and  secure  jobs,  such  as  in  the 
rail  industry.  The  projected  loss  of 
40.000  jobs  would  not  be  offset  by  the 
increase  in  short-term  construction  of 
the  pipeline  or  the  relatively  small 
number  of  permanent  pipeline  jobs. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  risky  venture. 
The  pipeline,  while  being  basically  a 
duplicative  coal  transportation  system. 
is  known  to  be  less  efficient  that  rail- 
road transportation  and  involves  a  dif- 
ficult technology  with  which  we  have 
very  little  experience. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  H.R.  1010.9 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Coal 
Pipeline  Act.  Unlike  many  of  the  bills 
that  we  have  been  considering  in 
recent  months,  this  legislation  does 
not  drain  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
add  to  the  deficit.  Instead,  this  legisla- 
tion   will     unleash     the    competitive 
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power  of  the  marketplace  to  directly 
benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

Competition  from  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines will  help  restrain  rapid  increases 
in  coal  transportation  costs.  This,  in 
turn,  will  help  stabilize  utility  bills  for 
American  consumers,  stimulate  coal 
production,  and  encourage  coal  ex- 
ports to  other  countries. 

Competition  in  coal  transportation  is 
desperately  needed:  97  percent  of  the 
coal  produced  from  western  coal  mines 
must  travel  by  rail,  and  rail  rates  have 
skyrocketed  in  recent  years.  One  of 
the  basic  lessons  of  economics  is  that  a 
captive  market  is  a  dying  market,  and 
coal  is  no  exception.  This  bill  will  help 
revitalize  that  market. 

In  addition,  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act 
will  offer  badly  needed  protection  for 
State  water  rights.  Recent  court  deci- 
sions in  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico 
have  eliminated  the  traditional  right 
of  the  States  to  control  their  own 
water  resources.  This  bill  reaffirms 
that  right,  and  insures  that  no  coal 
slurry  pipeline  can  use  a  States  water 
without  its  explicit  permission. 

The  effects  of  this  bill  are  clear.  It 
will  not  add  to  the  deficit,  and  it  will 
not  subsidize  an  industry  that  cannot 
compete  without  assistance.  It  will 
help  break  the  virtual  monopoly  on 
coal  transportation  that  threatens  to 
strangle  the  American  coal  industry 
and  at  the  same  time,  provide  lower 
energy  costs  to  consumers.  Perhaps 
most  importantly,  will  help  guarantee 
the  authority  of  States  over  their  own 
water.  For  these  reasons.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act— it  is  leg- 
islation that  is  long  overdue.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
coal  slurry  legislation  which  we  are  de- 
bating today  is  one  attempt  to  resolve 
a  question  involving  huge  sums  of 
money.  It  involves  jobs.  States"  rights 
to  their  water  supplies,  and  access  to. 
and  costs  of.  energy. 

The  Public  Works  and  the  Interior 
Committee  members  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  producing  a  bill  which  has 
been  considerably  improved  over  past 
years'  versions.  Nevertheless,  as  in 
past  Congresses.  I  shall  oppose  the 
coal  slurry  legislation. 

The  argument  that  the  coal  slurry 
pipelines  could  provide  competition 
for  coal  carrying  railroads,  and  there- 
by bring  the  cost  of  coal  transport  sig- 
nificantly down,  is  a  strong  argument. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Minnesota,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  this  bill 
would  have  on  transportation  services 
to  my  part  of  the  country. 

My  concerns  may  be  regional,  but 
they  are  very  real.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  coal  slurry  pipelines  which 
would  direct  traffic  from  rail  carriers 
which  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  on 
railroad  revitalization. 

My  intention  is  to  oppose  this  bill.* 


•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Coal  Transportation  Act  of  1983.  H.R. 
1010,  is  seriously  deficient  in  its  failure 
to  prohibit  monopolistic  control  of  the 
energy  transportation  system  which 
the  bill  is  designed  to  facilitate. 

Nearly  every  coal  slurry  pipeline  bill 
considered  by  Congress  between  1974 
and  1981  has  contained  language  re- 
quiring coal  slurry  pipelines  to  act  as 
legitimate  common  carriers.  Such  lan- 
guage precluded  coal  slurry  pipelines 
from  participating  in  anticompetitive 
vertical  monopolies  by  prohibiting  coal 
producers  and  purchasers  from  hold- 
ing interests  in  such  pipelines. 

It  was  precisely  this  kind  of  vertical 
monopoly  which  led  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the 
oil  industry  and  its  pricing  practices  in 
1979.  The  figures  available  showed 
that  in  1976  alone,  pricing  practices  of 
the  oil  pipelines'  vertically  integrated 
systems  had  cost  consumers  nearly 
$300  million  in  excess  charges. 

Yet,  we  are  faced  with  a  1983  version 
of  the  coal  slurry  legislation  which 
contains  no  language  crafted  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  controls  in  the  oper- 
ation of  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

This  is  not  an  academic  problem  in 
the  world  of  coal  consumers. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  the  utility  itself 
which  is  proposing  a  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line to  transport  utility-owned  coal  to 
its  plant. 

Throughout  the  country,  companies 
designing  these  projects  are  them- 
selves developing  major  coal  holdings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
deficiency  in  H.R.  1010  in  light  of  the 
recent  experiences  consumers  have 
faced  in  the  transportation  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Can  anyone  honestly  say 
that  those  experiences  demonstrate 
that  vertically  integrated  energy  pro- 
viders are  the  least  bit  desirable  or 
that  such  arrangements  should  be  ex- 
tended to  yet  another  aspect  of  our 
Nation's  energy  mix. 

I  fear  that  the  congressional  com- 
mittees which  approved  current  ver- 
sion of  the  coal  slurry  legislation  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  very  serious 
and  costly  consumer  problems  which 
could  develop  for  users  of  coal  eis  a 
result  of  more  vertical  integration  in 
the  energy  industry.* 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  strongly  oppose  H.R.  1010, 
the  Coal  Transportation  Act  of  1983. 
For  more  than  20  years  the  Congress 
has  debated  whether  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  grant  the  right  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  to  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline  companies.  Through  the 
years  of  debate  one  thing  remains 
clear;  there  are  definite  harmful  ef- 
fects of  coal  slurry  pipelines  toward 
our  ultimate  goal  of  energy  independ- 
ence and  the  development  of  a  coal- 
based  economy. 

The  history  of  coal  development 
demonstrates   that   coal   slurry   pipe- 


lines do  not  need  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority.  The  two  coal  pipe- 
lines built  in  the  country  were  com- 
pleted without  Federal  eminent 
domain  power.  The  ETSI  pipeline  has 
already  obtained  nearly  90  percent  of 
its  1,400  miles  of  right-of-way  without 
such  authority. 

Proponents  of  the  slurry  pipelines 
contend  that  railroads  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  pace  with  increased  volumes  of 
coal  traffic  as  demand  for  coal  grows. 
The  validity  of  this  argument  is  dis- 
puted by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation study  in  1978  which  stated  that 
the  demand  for  rail  transportation  of 
coal  will  require  an  investment  of  over 
$10  billion,  DOT  concluded  that  the 
investment  could  by  made  by  the  rail- 
roads and  that  in  some  instances  the 
rail  coal  hauling  capacity  already 
exists.  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment reaffirmed  those  conclusions 
when  it  stated  that  the  capacity  of  the 
rail  system  can  be  expanded  faster 
than  can  coal  mining  or  electric  power 
generation  using  coal,  provided  the 
necessary  investments  in  local  rail  fa- 
cilities are  made.  It  is  clear  from  these 
studies  that  railroads  can  meet  the  Na- 
tion's coal  transportation  needs. 

Our  capital  investment  in  the  rail- 
road  industry   has   allowed   the   rail- 
roads   to    keep    pace    with    increased 
demand    for   coal    hauling.   The   con- 
struction    of     coal     slurry     pipelines 
would   undermine   our  basic   commit- 
ment to  the  railroad  industry.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  construction  of  these 
coal  transportation  systems  will  create 
temporary  construction  jobs.  But  we 
must  analyze  what  happens  when  con- 
struction's over  and  the  itinerant  labor 
moves  on.   For  every  permanent  job 
created  for  the  operation  of  that  pipe- 
line, six  railroad  jobs  will  be  lost.  In 
my  part  of  the  country,  that's  six  fam- 
ilies without  income— six  heads  of  the 
households    who    face    the    uncertain 
prospect  of  looking  for  new  employ- 
ment. Dealing  in  bigger  numbers,  this 
means  that  if  all  of  the  currently-pro- 
posed pipelines  are  built,  America  will 
have  gained  7,000  new  pipeline  oper- 
ation jobs.  In  the  process,  it  will  lose 
41.000  railroad  jobs.  This  would  exas- 
perate   an    already    severe    problem. 
Railroad    employment    declined    from 
514,000  in  July  1981  to  355,000  in  May 
1983.  The  railroad  retirement  system 
already  is  threatened  by  this  loss  of 
employment;    as    this    Congress    was 
forced  recently  to  pass  legislation  to 
shore  up  the  retirement  plan.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  coal  slurry  pipeline  legisla- 
tion,  with    the   inevitable   job   losses 
that  will  occur,  will  only  subvert  ef- 
forts to  make  the  railroad  industry  fi- 
nancially stable. 

It  is  clear  that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
undo  what  we  have  accomplished  for 
rail  labor  by  passing  legislation  like 
H.R.  1010.  We  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
on  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  that  will 
threaten  the  financial  foundation  of 


one  of  America's  finest  forms  of  trans- 
portation, our  railroads.* 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand I  have  3'/2  minutes  remaining 
but  to  keep  my  pact  with  the  oppo- 
nents, I  agreed  to  make  that  time 
available;  that  is,  a  total  of  21  of  22 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  anybody  on 
the  "anti"  side  of  the  bill  who  would 
like  to  have  a  little  time? 

If  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time.  The  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Anderson,  had 
promised  to  give  me  some  of  his  time 
in  order  to  close  the  debate. 

But  we  have  no  further  speakers  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  2  minutes  that  I 
have. 

Comment  was  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest 
public  works  projects  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  point  out,  because  it  has  not 
been  pointed  out,  that  this  is  not  a 
Federal  project,  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion for  eminent  domain.  If  a  private 
company  wants  to  build  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline,  then  that  company  must  pay 
for  it.  It  is  not  an  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  build  a  pipeline. 

I  must  also  say  that  we  have  also 
had  lots  of  difficulties  as  we  went 
along  with  this  legislation.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  administration  was  not 
supportive  of  this  legislation  as  were 
so  many  people  not  supportive  also. 

But  there  were  a  couple  of  things 
that  were  done  that  changed  the  bill 
drastically  that  convinced  the  adminis- 
tration, and  should  have  convinced 
others  that  they  should  support  the 
bill. 

One  was  the  question  on  State  water 
law  that  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming so  eloquently  explained.  It  cer- 
tainly delegates  exclusive  authority  to 
the  States  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
water. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  Compact  where  all  three 
States  must  agree  to  the  use  of  any 
water  in  that  river.  That  changes  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  this  particular  bill. 
Those  same  provisions  remain  in  there 
because  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written 
protects  interstate  compacts. 

The  bill  denies  the  use  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  authority  to  acquire 
water  for  use  by  these  pipelines.  The 
only  thing  that  I  can  see  that  someone 
wanted  us  to  do  was  to  have  one  State 
veto  the  use  of  water  in  another  State. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  have  done 
that. 

The  second  issue  was  the  question  of 
eminent  domain.  We  thought  that  we 
took  good  care  of  that.  A  pipeline  com- 
pany has  to  pay  attorneys'  fees  if  the 
land  is  not  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
value.  The  State  law  on  eminent 
domain  must  be  followed. 


I  think  we  ought  to  utilize  this  tech- 
nology in  the  transportation  of  coal.  It 
makes  sense  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time  since  I 
have  only  1  minute  and  was  the  last  of 
four  to  be  recognized. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
reserves  the  balance  of  his  time? 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  Udall  has  the 
right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  is  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  1  minute  re- 
maining, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  Udall)  has  3V2  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Anderson)  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Then  I  would  pre- 
sume the  gentleman  from  California 
would  want  to  use  his  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  his  time 
will  be  yielded  to  me  and  my  time  will 
be  yielded  to  me,  that  which  is  left. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster) 
yield  back  the  balance  of  his  time?  Or 
does  he  wish  to  use  it? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.   No,  I  do  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
I  will  use  this  last  minute  then. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wants,   I   will   give   him   2 
minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  I  need  it  I  will  take  advantage 
of  that  very  gracious  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  special  interest 
legislation  is  a  recipe  for  a  price  goug- 
ing disaster.  If  you  combine  monopo- 
listic, interlocking  ownership  of  big 
coal,  big  pipelines  and  big  ultilities  and 
to  that  you  add  a  20-  or  30-year  take- 
or-pay  contract,  to  that  you  add  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  Federal 
right  of  eminent  domain  and  subtract 
from  it  the  common  carrier  obligation 
you  have  indeed  a  recipe  for  price 
gouging  disasters. 

I  would  once  again  like  to  empha- 
size, and  I  heard  my  dear  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clinger.  say  words 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  railroad  op- 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  gracious  offer. 

My  dear  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
once  again,  said  it  is  only  the  railroads 
who  are  blocking  the  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line. I  would  say  once  again  for  I  think 
the  eleventeenth  time,  but  I  suppose 
we  will  say  still  more  times  before  we 
finish  here,  if  the  problem  is  the  rail- 
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road,  then  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
legislation  will  support  giving  the  Fed- 
eral right  of  eminent  domain  to  the 
coal  slurry  pipelines  to  cross  railroad 
tracks.  Let  us  pass  this  simple  legisla- 
tion and  go  home. 

But,  no,  once  we  make  that  offer— 
and  we  have  made  that  offer  in  1978. 
1980,  and  again  and  again  and  again, 
we  have  said,  "If  you  really  want  to 
pin  the  tail  on  the  big  bad  railroad, 
then  let  us,  and  we  will  support  you. 
pass  legislation  for  giving  coal  slurry 
pipelines  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
of  a  railroad  tracks." 

But  having  said  that,  what  response 
do  we  get?  We  do  not  get  agreement. 
So  I  think  one  can  safely  conclude  the 
argument  about  railroads  being  the 
only  opposition  here  is  simply  a  red 
herring,  that  is  all  it  is,  a  red  herring, 
a  simplistic,  well-meant  but  factually 
inaccurate  description  of  what  the 
problem  is. 

a  1810 

This  is  an  enormously  complicated 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  far- 
reaching  consequences,  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  issue  of  railroads  and 
transportation  to  the  many  other 
issues  we  have  heard  so  well  debated 
here  today  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
including  anticompetition  and  antien- 
vironmental  issues. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  would  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  onerous,  blatant, 
special  interest  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
passing  strange  to  me  that  among  the 
cliches  we  hear  so  much  around  here 
these  days  one  of  them  is  "high  tech." 
Everybody  is  going  to  go  high  tech. 
High  tech  is  going  to  revive  our  econo- 
my. 

And  the  other  one  I  hear  so  fre- 
quently is  that  we  are  the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  coal.  Coal  is  going  to  be  our 
salvation. 

And  how  strange  it  is  that  we  are 
having  this  debate  in  about  the  third 
straight  Congress  on  whether  a  new 
technology— not  very  high  tech,  but  it 
is  tech  at  least— is  even  going  to  be 
permitted  to  be  tried.  In  effect,  you 
strangle  in  the  crib  this  new  baby  who 
is  trying  to  get  a  little  protection  until 
it  can  try  out  its  stamina  and  get  on 
with  that  job.  But  here  we  have  a  mas- 
sive attempt  by  the  railroads,  a  shrewd 
tenacious  attempt  to  defeat  all  legisla- 
tion. They  do  not  want  90  or  95  per- 
cent of  the  additional  coal  that  is 
going  to  be  mined  in  this  country  in 
the  next  couple  of  decades,  they  do 
not  want  the  biggest  part  of  that  in- 
crease, they  want  it  all.  And  they  have 
been  clever  and  tenacious  about  keep- 
ing it. 

Let  me  catch  the  Members  up  with  a 
couple  of  points  here  in  the  debate 
today.  I  hear  a  lot  about  spills  emd 


sludge  and  I  am  sure  we  will  hear 
about  that.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  seem 
to  remember  about  every  month  some 
railroad  has  a  spill  and  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  harmless  sludge  that  you  get 
from  coal  dust,  it  is  usually  toxic 
chemicals  that  require  people  to  move 
out  of  their  homes  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  So  we  will  talk  more  in  the 
debate  about  the  spills  and  the  sludge 
problem. 

The  fact  is  this  is  a  tiny  fraction  of 
what  is  spilled  in  coal  dust  as  the 
trains  roar  through  the  Middle  West 
going  east  in  these  unit  trains.  It  is  a 
mere  fraction  of  that  and  we  will  show 
the  Members  how  the  coal  dust  is  not 
damaging,  as  we  discuss  this  issue. 

The  environmentalists  kicked 
around  a  lot.  They  may  take  away  my 
"Smokey  Bear"  hat,  but  I  think  the 
few  environmental  groups— and  not  all 
of  them  by  any  means— involved  in 
this,  that  are  against  this— it  is  kind  of 
knee  jerk.  Technology  is  bad,  coal 
slurry  pipelines  are  technology,  coal 
slurry  pipelines  must  be  bad. 

I  have  not  seen  any  special  environ- 
mental arguments  here.  In  fact,  I 
asked  here  what  is  the  best  kind  of  en- 
vironmental impact  to  have?  You  have 
the  choice  of  two  in  your  little  commu- 
nity in  Montana  or  Wyoming  or  South 
Dakota.  You  have  a  couple  of  options. 
Would  you  rather  have  100  or  80  or  60 
or  whatever  the  number  of  unit 
trains?  There  are  communities  where 
unit  trains,  loaded  with  coal,  roar 
through  that  town,  day  and  night,  and 
they  drop,  depending  on  the  wind  and 
the  conditions,  all  kinds  of  coal  dust 
all  over  the  place. 

Would  you  rather  have  that?  Or 
would  you  rather  build  a  little  pipe- 
line, running  10  miles  out  of  town. 
Under  the  bill  you  have  to  protect  the 
farmers  and  the  topsoil.  You  have  got 
to  dig  down  9  feet  and  save  the  topsoil 
and  cover  it  up  again  so  it  will  grow.  Is 
that  better  environmentally  or  worse 
environmentally  than  units  trains 
roaring  through  the  town  where  these 
tracks  are  located? 

As  with  all  major  legislation  of  this 
kind,  there  is  some  input  from  outer 
people. 

The  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion says  that: 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
and  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
urge  you  to  vote  for  H.R.  1010.  the  Coal 
Pipeline  Act  .  .  .  and  to  oppose  all  crippling 
amendments.  The  bill  will  be  considered  .  .  . 

APPA  and  CFA  have  actively  worked  for 
passage  of  H.R.  1010  as  a  consumer  meas- 
ure. It  is  important  to  both  consumer  owned 
utilities  and  individual  consumers.  A  small 
handful  of  railroads  have  a  virtual  monop- 
oly .  .  . 

And  so  forth. 

The  Reagan  administration,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan) 
referred  to  it,  objected  last  year  and 
testified  in  the  last  Congress  against 
any  coal  slurry  bill.  They  say: 


The  Administration  has  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  H.R.  3849  if  the  bill  amended 
to  delete  the  objectionable  'Buy  American" 
provision  which  is  contrary  to  our  GATT 
commitments. 

The  New  York  State  delegation 
memo  to  new  Members: 

New  York  is  satisfied  that  state  water 
rights  are  protected  in  Section  3  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  State's  concerns  regard- 
ing water  diversion  from  the  Great  Lakes 
have  b«en  suitably  addressed. 

Letters  referred  to  follow: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Austin.  Tex..  September  IS,  1983. 
Hon.  Mike  Andrews, 

House  of  Representatives.  Longworth  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  As  you  know,  today  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  begin  consideration 
of  H.R.  3857.  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 
H.R.  3857  will  provide  eminent  domain  au- 
thority for  the  construction  of  coal  slurry 
pipelines.  I  am  writing  you  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  3857  and  to  encourage  you  to  vote 
for  this  important  legislation. 

Initially.  I  was  concerned  that  H.R.  3857 
might  negatively  impact  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect Texas'  valuable  water  resources.  How- 
ever, the  measure  as  it  has  been  reported 
from  both  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  has  clear- 
ly established  the  primacy  of  state  water 
law  in  governing  access  to  necessary  water 
supplies.  I  am  convinced  that  Texas'  laws 
will  have  full  reign  to  function  under  this 
new  law  to  protect  our  vital  water  resources, 
as  pipelines  are  built  to  bring  coal  to  power 
Texas'  industries  and  utilities. 

Coal  is  our  nation's  most  abundant  domes- 
tic fuel  re.source,  and  it  will  play  an  ever-in- 
creasing role  in  the  Texas  energy  future,  es- 
pecially as  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  sup- 
plies diminish.  Daily.  Texas  is  using  increas- 
ing amounts  of  coal  in  a  continuing  diversi- 
fication of  our  State's  energy  base.  Coal 
slurry  pipelines  offer  the  promise  of  addi- 
tional access  to  remote  coal  supplies.  They 
hold  the  promise  of  access  to  those  supplies 
at  reasonable  transportation  costs,  which 
will  help  to  ease  the  burden  of  increasing 
electricity  bills  for  Texas  consumers  of  coal 
generated  electricity. 

As  you  are  aware,  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  have  increased  dramatically  in 
the  recent  past,  particularly  for  captive 
shippers,  and  they  are  likely  to  continue  to 
rise  unless  checked  by  competition  from  an 
alternative  mode  of  transportation.  Coal 
slurry  pipelines  can  provide  that  alterna- 
tive, and  I  hope  you  will  vote  for  H.R.  3857. 
Yours  truly. 

Mark  White. 
Gorcmor  of  Texas. 

Memorandum 

September  13,  1983. 
To:  New  York  State  congressional  delega- 
tion. 
Pr:  Brad  Johnson. 
Re:  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983. 

The  upcoming  House  floor  debate  on  the 
coal  slurry  pipeline  development  legislation 
is  likely  to  focus  on  state  water  rights.  New 
York  is  satisfied  that  state  water  rights  are 
protected  in  Section  3  of  the  legislation,  and 
that  the  State's  concerns  regarding  water 
diversion  from  the  Great  Lakes  have  been 
suitably  addressed. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  claim  or  inter- 
est by  the  United  States  in  water  within  any 


state  for  a  coal  pipeline  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  state  substantive  and  procedural 
law.  The  measure  also  expressly  delegates  to 
the  states  the  power  to  limit  or  bar  the  use 
of  water  by  a  coal  slurry  pipeline.  In  addi- 
tion, subsection  3(3)  states  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  not  impair  the  validity  of  state 
laws,  interstate  compacts,  or  treaties  gov- 
erning the  "appropriation,  use,  export,  or 
diversion  of,  or  other  claims  or  rights  to 
water." 

While  New  York  has  no  plans  for  a  coal 
slurry  pipeline,  it  has  been  greatly  con- 
cerned with  any  attempts  to  divert  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes.  In  addition  to  the 
loss  of  water  quantity,  a  diversion  would 
have  adverse  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats,  recreational  boating,  and  naviga- 
tion. Section  3  retains  states'  rights  over  the 
use  of  their  water. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
Jim  Goldwater  in  my  office  at  638-1311. 

Statement  of  Administration  Policy 
September  8,  1983. 
h.r.  3849— coal  pipeline  act  of  1983 
(Rep.  Udall  (D)  Arizona  and  28  others) 
The  Administration  has  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  H.R.  3849  if  the  bill  is  amend- 
ed to  delete  the  objectio  lable  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" provision  (Sec.  17),  which  is  contrary 
to  our  GATT  commitments. 

Amebican  Public 
Power  Association, 
Washington.  D.C.  Septembers,  1983. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 

Member  of  Congress.  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Udall:  The  American  Public 
Power  Association  and  ths  Consumer  Feder- 
ation of  America  urge  you  to  vote  for  H.R. 
1010.  the  "Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1983,"  and  to 
oppose  all  crippling  amendments.  The  bill 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee September  14  and  will  probably  be 
considered  by  the  full  House  shortly  there- 
after. 

APPA  and  CFA  have  actively  worked  for 
passage  of  H.R.  1010  as  a  consumer  meas- 
ure. It  is  important  to  both  consumer  owned 
utilities  and  individual  consumers.  A  small 
handful  of  railroads  have  a  virtual  monopo- 
ly on  hauling  coal  needed  by  electric  utili- 
ties. Coal  slurry  lines  can  provide  needed 
competition  to  railroads  and  encourage 
them  to  modify  their  coal  hauling  rates, 
which  in  turn  will  benefit  consumers 
through  lower  utility  rates. 

Presently,  about  85  ptercent  of  all  coal 
shipped  in  the  United  States  is  captive  to 
rail  transportation,  and,  on  average,  one- 
half  of  the  delivered  price  of  coal  is  due  to 
these  transportation  costs.  Electric  utility 
rates  are  strongly  affected  by  rail  transpor- 
tation costs,  because  52  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's electricity  is  generated  by  the  burning 
of  coal. 

There  are  several  documented  examples 
of  the  competitive  impact  coal  slurry  lines 
can  exert  on  railroad  transportation  costs. 
One  is  the  recent  decision  by  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light  Company  to  award  a  long- 
term  contract  for  coal  deliveries  to  railroads 
instead  of  to  the  ETSI  Pipeline  Project.  Vig- 
orous competition  between  the  railroads 
and  the  coal  pipeline  company  for  the  con- 
tract made  it  possible  for  the  utility  to  get 
the  best  possible  price  for  its  coal  ship- 
ments. The  utility  estimates  that  the  sav- 
ings over  present  fuel  transportation  costs 
projected  through  the  year  2016  will  be 
$16.5  billion. 


Recent  negotiations  of  Oklahoma  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  are  another  example  of 
the  pro-consumer,  competitive  effect  of  coal 
pipelines  on  railroad  rates.  When  the  utility 
began  negotiating  with  the  ETSI  pipeline 
for  coal  transportation,  the  railroad  offered 
substantially  lower  rates,  and  the  utility 
signed  a  five-year  contract  with  the  rail- 
road. The  utility  has  not  yet  signed  a  long- 
term  contract,  but  whether  the  railroad  or 
pipeline  receives  it,  the  availability  of  an  al- 
ternative form  of  coal  transportation  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  it  will  save  money 
for  consumers. 

The  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  cases  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  coal  slurry  pipeline 
competition  which  will  be  more  widely  avail- 
able if  Congress  passes  H.R.  1010. 

Coal   slurry    pipeline   legislation   is   long 
overdue,  and  APPA  and  CFA.  urge  you  to 
vote  for  H.R.  1010. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  Radin, 
Executive    Director,    American    Public 
Power  Association  and  Vice  President, 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Mr.  UDALL.  So  I  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  can  resolve  this,  that  our 
country  is  wise  enough  to  use  the  new 
technology  and  compassionate  enough 
that  should  this  cause  problems  for 
communities  or  railroad  labor  people 
or  anyone  else  that  we  can  maybe  stop 
those  impacts  or  minimize  them. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  it  is  good  for  con- 
sumers, it  is  good  for  utility  compa- 
nies, it  is  good  for  environmentalists,  it 
is  good  for  the  land.  I  think  we  have 
got  a  pretty  good  bill  this  year  and  I 
hope  we  will  pass  it  by  a  very  large 
vote. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  that  the  points  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  making  are  extremely 
well  taken.  And  there  is  one  more  that 
I  would  like  to  reemphasize,  and  this 
is,  what  is  the  best  situation  in  this 
country  for  competition,  because  the 
consumer  is  going  to  have  the  best 
deal  if  we  have  the  maximum  amount 
of  competition  available. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  allow  alter- 
natives, such  as  pipelines  competing 
with  one  another  or  with  railroads, 
that  we  are  going  to  get  the  lowest 
possible  price  and  the  best  possible 
service.  Arid  that  is  what  convinces  me 
that  we  ought  to  pass  this  legislation. 

The  Coal  Slurry  Pipeline  Act  of 
1983,  which  would  grant  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. I  have  received  many  pieces  of 
mail  from  constituents,  State  govern- 
ments, and  organizations  expressing 
their  respective  opinions  on  the  merits 
of  supporting  and  opposing  this  legis- 
lation. Certainly  we  all  have  heard 
about  the  benefits  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  have  for  the  con- 
struction industry,  and,  conversely, 
the  havoc  that  this  bill  could  wreak  on 
the  railroad  industry.  The  farmers 
fear  that  their  costs  will  rise  as  rail- 


road transportation  costs  rise,  and  yet 
consumers  will  pay  lower  electricity 
bills  because  of  a  competitive  alterna- 
tive to  railroad  transportation  of  coal. 

In  my  judgment,  the  issue  of  compe- 
tition is  at  the  heart  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  not  necessarily  an  advocate  for 
the  construction  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines, but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  grant  the  pipeline  builders  the 
same  right-of-way  rights  to  gain  entry 
into  the  marketplace  that  the  rail- 
roads received  100  years  ago.  Coal 
slurry  pipelines  have  the  potential  to 
serve  as  an  effective  and  competitive 
transportation  alternative  to  railroads 
for  long-distance  shipment  of  coal,  if 
they  are  given  the  chance. 

Currently,  the  railroads  carry  65  per- 
cent of  the  total  coal  traffic  in  the 
country,  and  coal  is  the  railroads'  top 
revenue  producer.  With  U.S.  coal  con- 
sumption increasing  67  percent  over 
the  last  20  years  and  industry  experts 
predicting  an  increase  in  production 
from  825  million  tons  in  1980  to  1,486 
million  tons  by  1995,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  not  a  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  coal  carried,  but  rather 
competition  over  the  price  at  which 
coal  is  transported.  Recently  the  Chi- 
cago North  Western  and  Union  Pacific 
railroads  underbid  the  Energy  Trans- 
portation Systems  Inc.  pipeline  project 
and  won  a  20-year  contract  with  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  to  deliver 
coal  from  Wyoming  to  Arkansas  pow- 
erplants. 

The  point  is  that  the  economics  of 
the  marketplace  should  play  the  criti- 
cal role  in  determining  the  future 
method  of  coal  transportation,  which 
can  only  benefit  the  citizens  of  this 
country  in  the  long  run.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  fail  to  enact  this  meas- 
ure which  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  competitive  marketplace. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation and  work  to  be  sure  that  it  be- 
comes law. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  exact- 
ly correct  and  I  share  his  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Moody)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr, 
KiLDEE,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1010),  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with 
respect  to  the  movement  of  coal,  in- 
cluding the  movement  of  coal  over 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMI 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
extend  the  current  Federal  Supple- 
mental Unemployment  Compensation 
program  for  another  18  months,  and 
most  importantly,  would  initiate  a  new 
program  of  targeted  benefits  to  high 
unemployment  areas  within  States. 

Under  this  bill,  unemployed  individ- 
uals residing  in  areas  of  15  percent  or 
more  unemployment  would  receive  26 
weeks  of  supplemental  benefits,  12 
weeks  more  than  what  they  are  enti- 
tled to  at  present.  In  areas  of  between 
13  and  15  percent  unemployment, 
lesser  increases  would  be  provided. 

The  major  benefit  of  this  targeted 
approach  is  that  we  can  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  in  the  areas  of  most 
severe  unemployment  without  sub- 
stantially increasing  overall  costs.  The 
Labor  Department  estimates  that  this 
bill  will  only  cost  an  additional  $50  to 
$100  million  per  year. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  bill: 

A  Bill  Providing  Targeted  Unemployment 
Benefits  to  High  Unemployment  Areas 

(By  Robert  H.  Michel) 
This  bill  would  extend  the  current  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Benefits  Pro- 
gram for  18  months,  through  March  31, 
1985.  and  would  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits  payable  to  individuals  in 
high  unemployment  areas.  A  total  of  26 
weeks  of  supplemental  benefits  would  be 
available  for  unemployed  individuals  resid- 
ing in  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  or 
counties  with  unemployment  rates  15  per- 
cent or  greater.  The  current  maximum  is  14 
weeks,  depending  on  the  state.  Such  individ- 
uals thus  would  be  eligible  for  a  minimum 
of  52  weeks  and  a  maximum  of  65  weeks,  de- 
pending on  whether  they  have  received  ex- 
tended benefits. 

By  targeting  extra  benefits  on  the  high 
unemployment  areas,  the  bill  would  provide 
assistance  where  the  needs  are  the  greatest, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  higher  costs 
associated  with  the  payment  of  extra  bene- 
fits across  the  board,  regardless  of  the  un- 
employment rate. 

PROVISIONS 

Extend  the  current  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Benefits  Program  for  18 
months,  through  March  31.  1985. 


Provide  (or  the  pa.vment  of  26  weeks  of 
supplemental  benefits  to  unemployed  indi- 
viduals residing  in  targeted  areas  of  15  per- 
cent or  greater  unemployment.  21  weeks  of 
benefits  to  idividuals  in  targeted  areas  of  be- 
tween 14  and  15  percent  unemployment, 
and  16  weeks  of  benefits  to  individuals  in 
targeted  areas  of  between  13  and  14  percent 
unemployment. 

"Targeted  Areas"  are  defined  as  Metropol- 
itan Statistical  Areas,  when  compromised 
solely  of  complete  counties,  and  counties 
when  counties  do  not  fall  within  such  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas. 

A  targeted  area's  eligibility  would  be  de- 
termined quarterly,  beginning  October  1. 
1983.  Should  a  targeted  area  become  ineligi- 
ble at  the  beginning  of  a  subsequent  quar- 
ter, all  extra  benefit  payments  under  the 
program  would  cease  for  that  quarter  and 
the  area  would  be  treated  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  state  with  respect  to  supplemen- 
tal Ijenefits.  Should  such  an  area  then 
become  ineligible  in  a  later  quarter,  an  eligi- 
ble individuals  extra  benefits  would  resume 
where  they  left  off. 

An  individuals  eligibility  would  be  based 
on  place  of  residence.  An  individual  would 
be  eligible  for  targeted  benefits  if  he  ex- 
hausts other  unemployment  benefits  during 
the  period  that  his  place  of  residence  is  eli- 
gible for  targeted  benefits,  or  if  he  exhaust- 
ed other  unemployment  benefits  within  6 
months  of  the  time  that  his  area  initially 
triggers  on  to  the  targeted  program. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ,- 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  currently 
collects  county  and  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  unemployment  statistics  every  month. 
Such  statistics  would  be  the  basis  of  deter- 
mining an  area's  eligibility  for  targeted  ben- 
efits. Such  statistics  reflect  the  total  unem- 
ployment rate,  not  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Targeted  benefits  thus  would  be 
based  on  the  total  unemployment  rate. 

Targeted  benefits  would  depend  solely  on 
the  area's  unemployment  rate.  The  state 
unemployment  rate  would  be  irrelevant.  A 
state  with  a  low  unemployment  rate  might 
have  pockets  of  high  unemployment.  Such 
pockets  would  be  eligible  for  targeted  bene- 
fits. 

At  present,  most  states  are  ineligible  for 
the  extended  benefits  program.  Consequent 
ly.  the  unemployed  in  such  states  are  eligi- 
ble for  26  weeks  of  regular  benefits  plus  be- 
tween 8  and  14  weeks  of  supplemental  bene- 
fits, for  a  total  of  between  34  and  40  weeks 
of  benefits.  Under  this  bill,  individuals  in 
targeted  areas  of  15  percent  or  more  unem- 
ployment would  be  eligible  for  a  total  of  52 
weeks  of  benefits.  In  targeted  areas  of  be- 
tween 14  and  15  percent  unemployment, 
they  would  be  eligible  for  47  weeks  of  bene- 
fits, and  in  targeted  areas  of  between  13  and 
14  percent  unemployment,  they  would  be  el- 
igible for  42  weeks  of  l)enefits. 

If  such  individuals  in  targeted  areas  have 
received,  or  are  receiving,  extended  benefits, 
they  would  be  eligible  for  up  to  26  weeks  of 
supplemental  benefits,  for  a  total  of  65 
weeks  in  areas  of  15  percent  or  more  unem- 
ployment. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  targeted  bene- 
fits is  between  $50  and  $100  million  a  year. 


D  1820 

the  late  honorable  larry 
Mcdonald 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  sad  but  necessary  task  today  to 
take  this  special  order  in  order  that 
Members  of  this  body  might  pay  a 
final  tribute  and  farewell  to  our  col- 
league Larry  Patton  McDonald,  late 
a  Member  of  Congress,  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

We  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the 
tragic  and  brutal  circumstances  in 
which  our  former  colleague,  along 
with  268  other  innocent  human 
beings,  met  their  death  in  a  Korean 
airliner,  a  commercial  747.  which  was 
barbarically  shot  out  of  the  skies  in  an 
act  of  uncivilized  murder  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Larry  McDonald  came  to  this 
House  the  same  year  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  elected,  and  we  served 
together  for  that  entire  time,  until  his 
tragic  death.  While  Larry  McDonald 
and  I  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  many 
issues.  I  can  tell  you  that  Congress- 
man McDonald  was  a  man  true  to  his 
convictions  and  unswerving  in  his 
principles  to  those  ideals  in  which  he 
believed  he  was  committed  and  was 
committed  not  only  in  words  but  in 
deed  as  well. 

Having  been  first  elected  in  1974  and 
reelected  in  each  election  thereafter, 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment and  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness. 

Larry  was  a  native  of  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
and  went  from  both  public  and  private 
schools  in  Georgia  to  Davidson  College 
in  North  Carolina,  where  he  complet- 
ed his  premedical  training,  and  then 
went  on  to  receive  his  M.D.  degree 
from  Emory  University  in  Atlanta  in 
1957. 

Larry  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for  4 
years  as  a  physician  and  as  an  overseas 
flight  surgeon,  primarily  in  Iceland 
and  completed  his  duty  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve. 

Larry  was  known  for  his  views.  He 
was  a  member  of  numerous  organiza- 
tions through  which  he  promoted  his 
political  ideals,  and  many  of  these  or- 
ganizations have  recognized  and  paid 
tribute  to  Larry  McDonald's  work  in 
promoting  their  causes. 

He  received  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  from  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  in  1980,  the 
Naval  Reserve  Association's  National 


Distinguished  Service  Award  in  1980, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post 
5290  Loyalty  Day  Award  in  1979,  and 
in  1982  he  was  presented  with  the 
Annual  Leadership  Award  for  his  ac- 
tivity in  Congress  by  32  conservative 
organizations. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  Larry 
reached  the  high  point  of  his  career  in 
terms  of  the  organizational  identifica- 
tion with  his  election  earlier  this  year 
as  chairman  of  the  John  Birch  Socie- 
ty. 

1  mention  these  few  items,  and  will 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude other  material  that  relates  to 
Larry  McDonald,  simply  to  give  a  cap- 
sulized  picture  of  an  individal  who  was 
firmly  committed  to  the  ideals  that  he 
held  and  was  willing  to  make  sacrifice 
for  them. 

His  needless  death  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten  as  the  United  States  and  the 
world  continues  to  respond  to  the  un- 
thinkable crime  which  caused  it. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins). 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength,  the  effectiveness,  the 
uniqueness  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives derive  from  those  who  com- 
pose it.  The  greatness  of  the  whole  re- 
sults from  the  diversity  of  its  parts. 
Thus,  when  one  is  taken  from  us  the 
whole  is  diminished. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  part  of  this 
House  for  more  than  8  years.  In  this 
arena  and  from  this  base,  he  expressed 
his  views  and  espoused  his  philosophy. 
His  voice  added  to  all  of  ours  here  to 
form  this  united  yet  atonal  chorus  re- 
flective of  the  uniformity  of  our 
Nation  and  the  dissimilarity  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

We  are  shocked  by  the  untimely,  un- 
necessary death  of  Larry  McDonald. 
We  feel  outrage  at  the  sudden,  violent, 
senseless  act  which  took  his  life. 

I  believe  few  men  loved  their  coun- 
try more^few  men  expressed  this  de- 
votion with  greater  vigor  or  fidelity. 
Larry  McDonald  was  a  man  commit- 
ted to  his  beliefs,  true  to  his  ideals, 
and  consistent  to  his  purpose.  He  was 
outspoken  in  his  principles  and  did  not 
fear  nor  shrink  from  the  opposition, 
though  sometimes  unpleasant  and  un- 
friendly, which  his  position  often 
aroused. 

As  an  advocate  and  defender  of  our 
Nation,  he  shared  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son the  belief  that  "eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty."  He  saw  his  belief 
in  military  preparedness  as  a  comple- 
ment to  his  dedication  to  our  country 
and  our  form  of  Government.  Larry 
McDonald  was  certainly  an  avid  and 
relentless  supporter  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment and  those  directly  in- 
volved in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Larry  McDonald  was  an  energetic 
and  hard  working  Representative  of 
the  Seventh  District  and  of  Georgia. 
Our     congressional     districts     border 


within  our  State,  and  we  were  many 
times  called  upon  to  exert  our  efforts 
in  concert  for  the  good  of  our  area  and 
its  constituents.  He  was  always  cooper- 
ative and  willing  to  do  his  share  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  Georgia  and 
Georgians. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  remember  with  a 
feeling  of  warm  appreciation  Larry's 
efforts  to  be  helpful  as  I  endured  the 
overwhelming  experience,  frustrated 
by  its  delays,  of  settling  into  my  office. 
One  of  my  last  contacts  with  Larry 
was  a  very  personal  and  human  one— a 
handwritten  note  from  him  expressing 
appreciation  for  a  simple  gesture  of 
sympathy  at  the  death  of  his  father. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  young  man, 
a  vigorous  man,  a  man  true  to  himself. 

In  expressing  to  his  wife  Kathy,  his 
children,  his  family  our  condolences, 
we  are  reminded  of  lines  from  that 
great  Christian  hymn,  "Blest  Be  the 
Tie  That  Binds": 

We  share  each  other's  woes,  each  other's 
burdens  bear.  And  often  for  each  other 
flows  the  sympathizing  tear. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  part  of  us. 
We  suffer  at  his  loss. 

D  1830 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  our  col- 
league. Hon.  Larry  McDonald,  was  an 
act  of  murder  in  a  tragic  event  that 
has  echoed  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
an  act  that  is  reshaping  international 
affairs.  But  for  those  of  us  in  this 
body,  and  for  those  of  us  in  the  Geor- 
gia delegation,  it  is  a  loss  that  is  also 
deeply  personal. 

We  have  lost  a  Member  of  our  con- 
gressional family  in  Washington,  and 
in  Georgia  we  have  lost  a  public  serv- 
ant who  had  been  active  in  elected 
public  affairs  for  many  years. 

Though  I  have  been  in  Congress  for 
only  a  few  months,  I  came  to  know 
Larry  McDonald  as  a  colleague  and  I 
found  him  to  be  one  who  was  clear 
and  firm  in  the  advocacy  of  his  politi- 
cal positions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Larry  was  a 
public  official  with  both  strident 
friends  and  strident  opponents.  That 
fact  illuminates  the  central  feature  of 
Larry  McDonald  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

He  attracted  support  and  opposition 
quickly  because  he  was  decisive  in  his 
views  and  uncompromising  in  his  work 
to  implement  them  in  world  events. 

Politicians  are  often  criticized  for 
their  twists  and  turns  in  confronting 
the  tough  issues  that  challenge  our 
Nation.  All  too  many  drift,  with  the 
most  gentle  shifts,  in  the  whims  of 
public  opinion. 


But  that  did  not  apply  to  Larry 
McDonald.  He  was  a  man  with  the 
total  assurance  that  he  knew  where  he 
stood  on  the  issues,  and  he  was  unre- 
lenting in  his  work  involving  them. 

His  constituency  paid  him  the  high 
compliment  of  sending  him  back  to 
Congress  in  an  unbroken  series  of  elec- 
tion victories  since  1974.  His  support- 
ers are  among  the  most  dedicated  and 
hard  working  of  any  group  of  citizens 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  was  loyal 
to  his  personal  ideals,  and  those  who 
shared  them  were  tireless  in  giving  of 
their  time  and  energy  for  his  support. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  man  whose 
voice  was  strong,  whose  course  was  un- 
wavering, and  whose  life  is  a  story  of 
iron-willed  resolve. 

There  has  been  much  written  and 
said  about  what  should  be  the  appro- 
priate response  of  our  Government  in 
retaliation  to  the  Korean  airliner  tra- 
degy.  If  Larry  McDonald  were  here 
today,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  no 
doubts  about  that  question. 

He  would  urge,  just  as  I  urge,  that 
the  memorial  to  those  who  died 
should  be  a  renewal  of  commitment  by 
our  Government  and  our  people  to  a 
strong  national  defense. 

Larry  McDonald's  death  was  tragic, 
it  was  sturuiing  and  it  should  not  be  in 
vain.  It  should  be  a  constant  reminder 
that  we  have  adversaries  in  the  world 
who  do  not  share  our  sense  of  justice 
and  our  concern  for  human  life.  We 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to  grow 
weak,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  put 
our  Nation  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
have  no  mercy. 

My  family  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  McDonald  and  their  children  our 
deepest  sympathies,  and  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  death 
of  one  of  our  own. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Georgia  (Mr.  Rowland). 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his  very 
successful  career  in  public  life.  Con- 
gressman Larry  McDonald  carried 
out  a  fervent  crusade  for  the  philo- 
sophical beliefs  that  burned  deeply 
within  him. 

He  was  dedicated,  he  was  tireless,  he 
was  firm  in  his  pursuit  of  those  be- 
liefs. 

I  first  met  Larry  McDonald  in  1975, 
just  a  year  after  he  had  first  been 
elected  to  Congress  and  when  his  rep- 
utation as  a  person  absolutely  commit- 
ted to  his  beliefs  was  being  estab- 
lished. 

Although  I  did  not  always  agree 
with  the  positions  he  held,  he  was 
always  well  informed  and  invariably 
had  something  thought-provoking  to 
say  when  circumstances  brought  us  to- 
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gether  from  time  to  time  during  the 
following  years. 

When  I  Joined  him  in  Congress  last 
January,  He  welcomed  me  as  a  fellow 
physician  and  was  generous  with  his 
advice  about  the  pitfalls  he  felt  I 
might  encounter.  I  appreciated  his 
friendship. 

Larry  McDonald  believed  devoutly 
in  patriotism.  He  believed  we  should 
love  our  country,  demonstrate  pride  in 
our  country,  and  be  willing  to  defend 
our  country  and  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  to  keep  her  free  and  strong. 
While  many  people  were  aware  of 
Congressman  McDonald's  outspoken 
positions  on  national  and  internation- 
al affairs,  few  fully  recognized  the  con- 
cern he  had  for  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  Georgia's  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District.  He  devel- 
oped and  maintained  a  very  busy  and 
effective  constituent  services  program, 
which  provided  critical  help  to  many 
individuals  and  also  contributed  sig- 
nificantly, I  believe,  to  his  successful 
campaigns. 

When  we  learned  that  Larry 
McDonald  had  evidently  perished  in 
the  murderous  attack  on  the  Korean 
airliner,  all  of  us  were  shocked,  and 
angered,  and  saddened. 

Whether  you  agreed  with  Larry 
McDonald  or  not,  you  had  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  was  a  stimulating  part  of 
the  political  scene.  And  you  had  to 
admire  the  great  courage  he  displayed 
in  standing  up  for  his  convictions. 

When  Congressman  McDonald  went 
down  aboard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  with  many  other  innocent  passen- 
gers and  crew  members,  he  was  travel- 
ing in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

We     will     remember     Congressman 
Lawrence  Patton  McDonald  as  a  pa- 
triotic American  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  his  country. 
We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Third  District  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  good 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  colleague— 
Larry  McDonald. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  for  his  wife.  Kathy  and 
his  loved  ones. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  98th 
Congress,  I  came  to  respect  Larry's 
sincere  concern  for  America  and  for 
his  strong  belief  that  America  must 
remain  economically  and  militarily 
strong. 

Larry  McDonald  was  respected  by 
not  only  those  who  shared  his  views, 
but  also  by  those  who  had  a  different 
philosophy. 

At  the  core  of  his  convictions  were 
his  love  of  and  concern  for  America 


and  for  the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy 
and  many  times  unfortunately  take 
for  granted.  It  was  this  love  for  our 
country  which  led  him  to  distrust  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  Marxist  form 
of  government  and  to  dedicate  so 
much  of  his  energy  to  expressing 
these  views. 

We  have  had  much  evidence  over 
the  years  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  base  their  convictions  and  actions 
on  the  same  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards that  we  do— we  have  only  to 
recall  some  of  their  more  recent  ac- 
tions, such  as  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, their  stifling  of  freedom  in 
Poland,  and  their  systematic  oppres- 
sion of  civil  and  human  rights  all 
around  the  world.  Sadly,  it  has  taken 
the  coldblooded  murder  of  269  civil- 
ians to  reawaken  us  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  Russian  Government. 

I  hope  we  will  not  forget  the  lesson 
which  we  have  learned  from  this  trag- 
edy—the lesson  that  the  Soviets, 
indeed,  have  long-term,  worldwide 
goals  in  mind. 

Despite  this,  we  must  continue  our 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  Vienna,  and 
Madrid.  We  must  keep  up  the  hope 
that,  at  some  point,  we  can  go  forward 
with  successful  negotiations  to  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

However,  we  must  enter  these  nego- 
tiations with  a  new  sense  of  determi- 
nation to  bargain  with  the  Soviets 
from  a  position  of  strength,  not  from  a 
position  of  weakness. 

We  cannot  allow  our  Nation  or  our 
allies  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  nuclear 
or  economic  blackmail. 

Our  negotiators  must  be  given  the 
support  and  tools  they  need  to  encour- 
age an  agreement  in  America's  best  in- 
terests. 

The  007  Korean  plane  incident 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  any  agree- 
ments which  are  reached  with  the  So- 
viets must  be  verifiable  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  and  that  we  must 
move  in  unison  with  the  Soviets 
toward  disarmament. 

Often  in  the  House  we  hear  well- 
meaning  rhetoric  which  implores  us  to 
trust  the  Russians.  Naive  voices  im- 
plore us  to  take  the  first  steps  toward 
disarmament,  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  Russians  will  follow. 

When  these  voices  are  heard  again 
in  the  House,  which  I  am  sure  they 
will  be.  I  hope  the  memory  and  philos- 
ophy of  Congressman  Larry  McDon- 
ald will  be  remembered  and  that  we 
will  also  remember  our  obligation  as 
he  did,  that  America  must  have  and 
maintain  a  strong  defense  and  a  strong 
economic  foundation. 

1840 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  this  House 
were  deeply  shocked  and  angered 
when  it  was  finally  determined  that 
our  great  colleague  from  Georgia, 
Larry  McDonald,  was  1  of  the  269  vic- 
tims of  the  brutal,  barbaric  shooting 
down  by  the  Soviets  of  the  Korean  air- 
liner over  the  Island  of  Sakhalin. 

Larry  had  been  one  of  the  strongest, 
hardest  working,  and  most  dedicated 
Members  in  the  fight  against  world 
communism.  What  an  irony  that  he 
should  have  been  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  most  brutal  action,  affecting  the 
United  States,  which  backed  up  the 
validity  of  everything  that  Larry 
McDonald  and  everything  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  been  saying  about 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat  and 
the  character  of  its  governmental 
leadership. 

While  I  honestly  do  not  believe  the 
Soviets  shot  down  KAL  flight  007  be- 
cause Larry  was  on  it,  his  death  in 
that  fiery  crash  certainly  vindicated 
everything  that  Larry  had  been 
saying.  In  that  sense  he  was  clearly  a 
martyr  to  his  convictions  and  beliefs. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Larry 
McDonald  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  on  most  of  the 
matters  that  came  before  our  commit- 
tee he  and  I  were  in  close  agreement. 
But  Larry's  concerns  and  interests 
went  beyond  even  the  problem  of  re- 
storing the  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets. 

Larry  traveled  far  and  wide  across 
the  country  to  expound  his  views  and 
to  bring  to  people  the  facts  and  the 
intertwined  Communist  relationships 
that  his  careful  and  painstaking  re- 
search had  dug  up. 

I  was  frequently  a  signer  of  letters 
that  Larry  had  drafted  to  send  to  the 
White  House  or  to  the  press.  And  the 
positions  he  took  needed  to  be  ex- 
pounded, as  Larry's  life  and  Larry's 
death  have  now  so  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed. 

We  who  served  with  Larry  McDon- 
ald will  miss  him  greatly.  Not  often 
does  a  person  come  to  Congress  with 
such  a  deep  inward  sense  of  mission, 
and  maintained  it  throughout  his  con- 
gressional career— though  all  too  brief. 
But  the  spirit  of  Larry  McDonald 
will  indeed  live  on  in  this  House  as  it 
did,  for  example,  last  Thursday.  And 
we  Americans  are  already  the  wiser 
and  the  safer  for  Larry  McDonald 
having  walked  among  us— if  only  for 
so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
STRATTON )  for  his  words. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  we  have  to  gather 
here  today  for  such  a  sad  occasion,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  pay  our 
tribute  to  our  colleague  and  friend. 
Representative  Larry  McDonald. 

I  enjoyed,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  did,  serving 
with  Larry  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
very  hard-working  and  knowledgeable 
Member,  and  when  it  came  to  work  on 
projects  for  his  country  and  also  for 
his  district,  Larry  was  always  well  pre- 
pared, and  he  got  the  job  done. 

Yesterday,  I  noticed  that  the  Naval 
reservists  were  flying  a  new  DC-9,  and 
I  remembered  that  Larry  McDonald 
had  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
authorization  bill  about  4  years  ago  to 
give  this  personnel  aircraft  that  was  so 
needed  to  the  Navy.  It  was  ironic  that 
we  saw  this  new  aircraft  flying  yester- 
day because  of  Larry  McDonalds 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  he  stuck  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  believed  that  this  coun- 
try should  go  by  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
and  if  we  would  look  at  his  votes  over 
the  years,  we  would  see  they  support- 
ed what  the  Constitution  spelled  out 
and  what  Larry  thought  was  legal. 

As  mentioned  in  this  Chamber,  he 
was  very  strong  against  communism, 
and  he  spoke  out  strongly  and  often 
about  the  dangers  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  its  client  states. 

I  think  Larry  was  driven  in  his 
strong  stand  against  communism  by 
his  love  and  respect  for  the  principles 
of  freedom  ancl  democracy  that  we 
have  in  this  country. 

The  message  that  Larry  worked  so 
hard  to  get  across  will  now  live  forever 
by  the  tragic  way  in  which  he  died. 
Larry  McDonald  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend  my 
thoughts  to  Larry's  wife,  Kathy,  and 
his  family.  He  will  be  missed  here  in 
Congress,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  the 
chance  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  for  his  words. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas), 
for  calling  this  special  order  to  honor 
the  memory  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Larry  McDonald. 

Certainly  Larry  McDonald  was  one 
of  the  most  patriotic  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  loved  his 
country  and  its  Constitution,  and  he 
had  strong  feelings  about  his  service 
to  his  country.  Larry  had  strong  spir- 


itual and  moral  convictions,  and  I  am 
sure  he  lived  his  life  in  accordance 
with  those  convictions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would 
deny  that  Larry  McDonald  had  pur- 
pose and  direction  in  his  life,  and  that 
he  believed  totally  and  fervently  in  his 
cause.  As  a  result  of  his  devotion  to  his 
beliefs,  he  had  impact  in  his  district 
and  with  people  in  every  corner  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  in  the  furtherance  of 
these  convictions  that  Larry  McDon- 
ald gave  his  life  on  that  tragic  air- 
plane trip  to  Korea,  where  he  intend- 
ed to  speak  about  liberty  and  freedom 
in  that  far-off  land. 

America  is  a  better  place  because  of 
Larry  McDonald's  life,  and  we  shall 
miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
own  regrets  about  Larry's  death  to  his 
beloved  wife.  Kathryn,  and  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  coUegue.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
attack  on  KAL  007,  America  lost  a 
loyal  friend.  Larry  McDonald  was  a 
constitutionalist,  an  advocate  of  free- 
dom, and  an  opponent  of  communism 
and  socialism,  the  ideologies  that  have 
engulfed  half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion in  blood  and  war  in  the  past  70 
years. 

In  the  introduction  to  Larry's  1976 
book,  'We  Hold  These  Truths,"  subti- 
tled "A  Reverent  Review  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. "  Dan  Smoot  wrote: 

If  the  Constitution  does  not  mean  what  it 
says,  then  we  have  no  Constitution:  We  are 
at  the  mercy  of  lawless  government.  .  .  . 
Never,  in  my  happiest  daydream,  did  I  ever 
imagine  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  writing  a  book  like  this  one.  .  .  . 

Congressman  Larry  McDonald  indicts  ev- 
eryone and  everything  that  gets  in  the  way 
of  a  Constitutional  principle.  .  .  .  The  book 
factually  ilustrates  the  awful  consequences 
of  allowing  our  hired  public  servants  to  dis- 
obey the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

That  is  what  I  think  of  Congressman 
McDonald's  book.  What  do  think  of  him?  I 
think  we  Americans  have  found  ourselves  a 
Statesman. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  statesman; 
that  is  why  our  loss  in  his  death  is  so 
great.  His  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  constitutional  government 
may  be  seen  in  these  words: 

Other  constitutions  and  bills  of  rights 
assume  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  govern- 
ment, but  government  should  be  contrac- 
tually obligated  to  provide  certain  rights  for 
the  people.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  •bill  of 
rights."  contained  in  a  written  constitution. 
It  is  a  long  series  of  statements  listing  what 
government  promises  to  do  for  the  people. 
It  promises  them  social  security,  medical 
care,  child  care  for  working  mothers,  mater- 
nity leave,  schooling,  and  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

In  the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  not  one 
such  promise  is  made.  Our  Bill  of  Rights, 


(as  well  as  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Constitution)  assumes  that  all  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people.  Our  Bili  of  Rights 
contains  462  words,  telling  the  federal  gov- 
ernment what  it  must  not  do.  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  is  the  opening  statement  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  expresses  the  old  American 
conviction  that  the  greatest  threat  to  a 
man's  life,  liberty,  and  property  is  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  he  lives.  It  recognizes 
that  government  is  like  fire— necessary  to 
civilization,  but  deadly  if  it  gets  out  of  con- 
trol. 

The  unprovoked  attack  on  a  Korean 
airliner  by  a  government  out  of  con- 
trol starkly  punctuates  Larry's  words. 
Larry's  anticommunism  flowed  from 
his  love  for  freedom.  As  the  world's 
most  successful  and  implacable  en- 
emies of  freedom,  the  Communists  at- 
tracted Larry's  attention  and  anger.  It 
is  not  ironic  that  this  intransigent  de- 
fender of  freedom  was  killed  by  the 
Communists;  it  was  almost  predict- 
able. 

Larry's  love  of  freedom  and  hatred 
for  totalitarian 'sm  made  him  few 
friends  in  Washington,  D.C.  Congress 
assaults  freedom  daily,  and  daily  seeks 
to  curry  the  favor  of  totalitarians  by 
extending  loans  and  credits  to  Com- 
munist regimes  j:round  the  world.  The 
Washington  establishment  was  an- 
noyed by  Larry's  voice,  for  he  insisted 
on  pointing  out  that  their  most  cher- 
ished beliefs  about  communism  were 
false  and  would  lead  only  to  a  global 
disaster.  Far  from  being  a  warmon- 
ger—as his  McCarthyite  detractors 
have  pictured  him— he  was  a  man  of 
peace. 

In  "We  Hold  These  Truths"  Larry 
wrote: 

All  foreign  aid  should  be  stopped.  Our 
participation  in  multi-nation  pacts,  such  as 
NATO  agreements  and  the  UN  Charter, 
should  be  formally  terminated.  Our  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  foreign  lands, 
and  our  armed  forces  trimmed  down  to  such 
size  as  is  needed  for  the  defense  of  our 
homeland.  We  should  return  not  only  to 
traditional  American  foreign  policy,  but  also 
to  traditional  diplomatic  procedures  in  this 
handling  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Those  are  hardly  the  words  of  a  war- 
monger. But  those  who  continue  to 
subsidize  the  Soviets  cannot  so  easily 
escape  the  label.  It  is  the  West's  subsi- 
dies to  the  Communists  that  have 
built  the  Soviet  Union's  military-in- 
dustrial complex  to  its  present  world- 
threatening  proportions.  The  contin- 
ued pursuit  of  such  a  suicidal  policy 
will  insure  that  KAL  007  will  happen 
again  and  again. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  a  fallen  friend  is  to 
take  his  ideas  seriously.  This  Congress 
and  all  America  would  benefit  greatly 
by  taking  Larry's  ideas  about  limited 
government  as  seriously  as  he  himself 
did.  He  dreamed  of  a  world  in  which 
governments,  as  well  as  the  governed, 
would  be  limited  by  law.  He  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  law- 
less governments  that  has  ever  marred 
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the  face  of  the  Earth.  In  his  death, 
the  battle  lines  were  drawn;  freedom 
or  totalitarianism,  the  rule  of  law  or 
lawlessness,  a  Christian-style  civiliza- 
tion or  a  materialist  slaughterhouse.  I 
hope  that  his  life  and  his  death  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  people  he  was 
trying  to  warn. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Larry  McDonald  was  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  dedicated  to 
zealously  pursuing  his  goals  for  the 
United  States.  He  was  often  able  to 
persuade  some  who  were  not  in  agree- 
ment with  him  by  the  force  and  orga- 
nization of  his  arguments,  and/or  by 
his  calling  for  rollcall  votes  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  leader 
among  conservatives  and  was  respect- 
ed by  many  who  did  not  share  his 
views. 

He  already  had  attained  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  physician  before 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1974. 
and  his  education  and  precise  thinking 
served  him  well  in  Congress. 

Larry  and  I  were  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  the  same  year  and  became 
well  acquainted  as  Members  of  the 
same  freshman  class  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  94th  class.  We  were 
both  Democrats  from  the  South  and 
felt  a  special  bond  by  being  contempo- 
raries from  the  same  region  of  the 
country.  To  put  it  smiply.  Larry 
McDonald  was  my  neighbor  and  my 
friend,  and  I  will  miss  him. 

We  shared  an  additional  bond 
toward  the  end  of  his  life.  We  were 
both  scheduled  to  speak  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Seoul,  Korea,  to  celebrate  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In 
fact,  I  was  scheduled  to  introduce  Con- 
gressman Larry  McDonald  at  this 
conference  and  considered  it  an  honor 
to  do  so.  You  can  imagine  my  shock 
upon  being  told  that  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  had  been  "lost,"  knowing 
that  Larry  McDonald  and  several 
Americans  with  whom  I  had  conversed 
that  August  31  in  the  Anchorage. 
Alaska  Airport  were  on  this  flight.  I 
felt  special  empathy  for  all  who  were 
on  the  flight,  because  for  several  days 
I  had  been  scheduled  to  be  on  the 
same  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007 
myself.  Fortunately,  my  flight  was 
changed  due  to  an  invitation  I  had  ac- 
cepted from  president  Sala  Stroup  at 
Murray  State  University.  Murray.  Ky.. 

for  Tuesday.  August  30. 
In    my    hotel    room    in    Seoul.    I 

thought  how  it  must  feel  to  l)e  aboard 

a  plane  which  had  lost  all  communica- 


tion with  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
and  how  frightening  this  would  be. 
Then,  the  whole  horror  of  it  became 
clear  when  we  heard  that  this  plane 
had  been  shot  down  by  the  Russians. 
It  is  always  tragic  when  269  people  are 
killed  for  any  reason,  but  my  colleague 
and  friend  Larry  McDonald  and  at 
least  10  people  I  talked  with  at  the  An- 
chorage Airport  were  on  the  plane, 
and  that  made  it  personally  traumatic 
and  painful  for  me. 

I  deeply  regret  the  tragic  death  of 
Congressman  Larry  McDonald  and 
deplore  the  criminal,  vicious,  and  in- 
humane action  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
shooting  down  a  defenseless  passenger 
plane. 

My  wife,  Joyce,  daughters  Kelly  and 
Krista.  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Larry's  wife,  Kathy  McDon- 
ald, as  well  as  to  his  five  children  and 
his  entire  family. 

Ironically  enough,  by  his  death 
Larry  McDonald  causes  many  more 
people  to  be  aware  of  the  brutal  and 
cruel  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
leadership  and  military  than  he  ever 
did  by  his  words  on  this  floor  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

In  other  words.  Larry  McDonald 
tried  to  convince  us  during  his  lifetime 
that  the  Soviet  Union  regarded  their 
air  space  to  be  of  higher  priority  than 
human  lives,  even  those  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now  that  Larry  McDon- 
ald is  dead,  we  know  he  was  right. 

□  1850 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  for  those  comments. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

GiLMAN). 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Mr.  Levitas.  for  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  so  that  we  may 
honor  our  distinguished  colleague  who 
perished  aboard  KAL  flight  007.  the 
Honorable  Larry  McDonald. 

Born  and  raised  in  Georgia.  Larry 
McDonald  entered  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  served  his  country  as  a  phy- 
sician and  flight  surgeon  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  continued  his  practice  as  a 
urologist  until  his  election  to  the  94th 
Congress  in  1974.  During  his  8  years  in 
the  Congress.  Larry  became  known  in 
the  House  for  being  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  a  strong  national  defense 
and  for  speaking  out  on  foreign  policy 
matters,  most  especially  where  the 
Soviet  Union  was  concerned.  Larry 
never  wavered  from  his  strong  anti- 
Communist  stance,  and  consistently 
spoke  out  on  behalf  of  all  those  who. 
kept  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  suffer 
from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  domination 
and  oppression.  Larry  often  reminded 
us  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  be 
trusted  to  keep  its  word,  and  he  was 
right.  By  shooting  down  an  unarmed. 


civilian  passenger  plane,  the  Soviet 
Union  demonstrated  its  utter  lack  of 
concern  for  humanity  and  its  disre- 
gard for  the  269  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  unknowningly  and  innocent- 
ly strayed  into  Soviet  airspace.  It  is 
ironic  that  Larry  perished  in  this 
manner.  He  fought  Soviet  aggression 
with  every  ounce  of  energy  and  every 
tool  available  to  him,  yet  it  was  the 
Soviet's  unbridled,  hostile  action  that 
caused  his  demise. 

Congressman  McDonald  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  colleagues,  but  his 
loss  is  felt  even  more  so  by  his  family, 
his  close  friends,  and  constituents.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
sincerest  condolences  to  his  widow, 
Kathryn.  and  to  their  five  children; 
may  they  take  comfort  in  knowing 
that  Larry  McDonald  served  the 
people  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation 
meritoriously  and  with  all  his  heart. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  for  his  contribution. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCandless). 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

As  a  freshman.  I  only  met  Larry 
McDonald  recently,  but  I  liked  and 
admired  him.  and  I  was  outraged  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  died. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  time  goes  on, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  in 
life  to  do  the  right  thing.  The  world 
has  become  so  complex,  that  the  old 
black  and  white  answers  do  not  seem 
to  work  too  well  anymore. 

Everything  is  questioned  in  an  exis- 
tential way:  What  is  right?  What  is 
wrong?  Who  can  say? 

All  too  rarely  do  we  see  men  and 
women  of  conviction:  People  who  are 
not  afraid  to  say  what  they  believe 
and  why  they  believe  it,  without  apol- 
ogy or  qualifiers. 

Larry  McDonald  was  one  of  those 
rare  men  of  conviction.  Time  after 
time,  he  stood  in  this  well  and  forced 
us  to  examine  our  actions  and  motives. 
Time  after  time,  he  told  us  that  if 
we  do  not  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  as  a  nation  and  act  on  it.  that 
we  would  not  survive.  He  vigorously 
and  tirelessly  defended  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principles  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded. 

He  refused  to  be  silent  or  to  equivo- 
cate about  the  Communist  threat  this 
entire  planet  faces,  and  his  prophetic 
words  often  had  the  ring  of  truth  to 
them. 

Larry  had  a  kinship  with  many  of 
us,  but  his  convictions  and  valor 
extend  far  beyond  this  lifetime. 

More  than  three  centuries  ago,  the 
English  statesman  John  Milton  said, 
"Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter, 
and  to  argue  freely  according  to  con- 
science, above  all  liberties.  "  He  would 
have  respected  Larry  McDonald,  and 


Larry   would   have   understood   John 
Milton. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  Larry  un- 
derstood so  well,  has  robbed  us  and 
Larry's  family  of  a  patriot  and  loving 
husband  and  father.  This  House  is  di- 
minished by  his  absence. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
contribution. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  age  of  conformity  and  pragma- 
tism, our  colleague,  Larry  McDonald, 
refused  the  norm.  He  bucked  the 
tide— often  alone— and  he  never  re- 
lented, never  tired,  and  never  apolo- 
gized. He  stood  four-square  for  Amer- 
ica, and  the  sworn  enemies  of  America 
were  his  enemies.  Ultimately,  it  was 
the  most  aggressive  of  the  sworn  en- 
emies of  America,  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  snatched  his  life  away. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  certain  how  Larry 
McDonald  would  like  to  be  remem- 
bered. He  would  probably  be  a  little 
embarrassed  over  our  tributes  and  ac- 
colades. Knowing  him  as  I  did,  I  can 
imagine  him  saying  right  now,  "Well, 
this  is  all  well  and  good,  but  what  I 
really  needed  was  your  vote  on  occa- 
sion. " 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  good  man.  if 
you  can  say  that  about  a  person,  then 
regardless  of  his  politics,  he  measured 
up  to  God's  admonition  to  all  of  us.  He 
was  a  courageous  man.  I  believe  he 
was  the  only  Green  Beret  to  serve 
among  us.  He  spoke  his  mind,  but  he 
was  not  vicious.  Some  of  his  enemies 
were  vicious  but  he  always  seemed  too 
busy  fighting  for  America  and  free- 
dom to  get  involved  in  personal  ven- 
detta. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Larry  McDonald. 
In  Texas,  we  would  call  him  a  maver- 
ick. It  is  an  endearing  term  that  is  a 
proud  part  of  Texas  history.  He  was  a 
maverick.  He  would  not  compromise, 
and  if  it  meant  standing  along,  so  be 
it.  It  was  Henry  Clay,  who  served  as 
Speaker  of  this  House,  who  once  said, 
'I'd  rather  be  right  than  be  Presi- 
dent,"  In  other  words,  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  compromise  principle.  That,  in 
essence,  sums  up  Larry  McDonald. 

We  have  had  our  say  and  passed  our 
resolution  on  the  Korean  airline  disas- 
ter. I  know  that  my  remarks  got 
broadcast  all  over  the  country  as  did 
many  of  our  colleagues.  Now.  we 
return  to  pay  tribute  to  Larry 
McDonald.  Well,  if  we  were  really  to 
honor  his  memory,  we  will  stand  up  to 
communism  wherever  it  rears  its  ugly 
head.  We  will  rededicate  ourselves  to 
freedom  and  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. He  would  like  that  and  so  would 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people. 


D  1900 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  our  colleague 
from  Texas  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  take  part  in  this  special 
order  for  Larry  McDonald,  because 
Larry  McDonald  was  a  friend,  an  im- 
portant Member  of  this  House,  and  a 
national  leader  who  deserves  recogni- 
tion for  his  contributions  to  our  socie- 
ty. 

What  impressed  me  most  about 
Larry  was  that  he  was  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  conviction:  He  held  strong  be- 
liefs and  w£is  unafraid  to  voice  his 
viewpoint.  This  was  especially  true 
with  regard  to  his  outspoken  criticism 
of  communism  and  its  challenge  to  our 
economic  system,  he  was  keenly  aware 
of  the  threat  posed  by  the  Communist 
world  and  he  was  diligent  in  his  ef- 
forts to  alert  the  American  people  of 
the  pervasiveness  of  that  threat. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  tragic  irony  in  how 
this  stalwart  spokesman  of  fre"edom 
met  with  his  demise.  The  question  of 
whether  his  death  was  an  accident  or 
an  intentional  homicide  may  remain 
unanswered,  but  the  legacy  that  he 
leaves  us  in  terms  of  his  thought  and 
vision  shall  not  be  diminished  and  the 
impact  that  he  had  shall  continue  to 
be  profound. 

•  Larry  was  more  than  just  a  man  of 
words,  he  was  a  man  of  action.  And  in 
this  respect  he  will  be  remembered  for 
the  commitment  that  he  maintained 
with  tenacity  and  perserverance. 
Three  examples  come  to  mind  of  how 
Larry  McDonald  translated  his  activi- 
ty into  action:  He  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Survival  of  a  Free  Con- 
gress; he  introduced  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress  to  establish  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security;  and 
he  participated  as  a  speaker  at  a  rally 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  famine  in  the  Ukraine,  where 
the  Soviets  deliberately  starved  8  to  10 
million  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children.  I  recall  these  events  because 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  part  in 
each  of  them  with  Larry.  He  earned 
my  respect,  and  that  respect  grew  with 
each  opportunity  I  had  to  work  with 
him. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Larry  demonstrat- 
ed an  unfailing  commitment  to  a 
moral  way  of  life.  And  this  was  evident 
in  the  way  that  he  conducted  himself 
in  his  personal,  as  well  as  his  profes- 
sional, life.  Larry  adhered  to  the  tra- 
ditional values  of  American  family  life; 
he  maintained  that  the  preservation 
of  such  values  is  central  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  very  society.  As  such,  he 
espoused  a  pro-life  position  on  abor- 
tion and  believed  that  there  was  no 
moral  alternative  to  a  heterosexual 
lifestyle.  To  Larry,  the  very  notion  of 
permissive  attitudes  toward  homosex- 
uality was  unacceptable  and  cohabita- 
tion between  such  persons  could  never 


be  a  viable  option  for  our  society  to 
sanction. 

My  last  conversation  with  Larry 
took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
shortly  before  the  past  recess.  He  took 
me  aside  to  express  his  criticism  of  my 
support  for  a  Sunday  holiday  m  recog- 
nition of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  1 
recall  telling  him  that  Dr.  King  had 
made  a  contribution  to  our  society 
that  was  worthy  of  being  acknowl- 
edged in  such  a  manner,  and  that  such 
recognition  is  important  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, especially  black  Americans.  Yet, 
there  was  no  changing  Larry's  mind 
because,  to  him.  King  was  a  man  who 
fostered  violence  and  undermined  our 
way  of  life. 

Neither  Larry  nor  myself  could 
have  imagined  that  that  conversation 
vould  be  our  last.  We  parted  wishing 
each  other  well,  unaware  of  the  peril 
that  was  in  the  offing.  His  death  was 
senseless,  but  his  life  was  not  without 
meaning.  I  pray  for  his  soul  and  hope 
that  my  fellovvf  Members  of  this  House 
will  give  new  life  to  what  this  fine  man 
stood  for. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  our  colleague 
from  California  for  his  contribution. 

I  will  be  happ.v  to  yield  3  mmutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

RiTTER). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  Congressman  Levitas,  the  dean 
of  the  Georgia  delegation,  for  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  to  honor  the  life 
of  Larry  McDonald. 

August  31,  1983,  will  be  remembered 
as  a  day  when  civilized  nations  around 
the  globe  were  shocked  by  the  brutal 
slaying  of  269  innocent  people  by  the 
Soviet  military,  among  those  who  per- 
ished was  Congressman  McDonald. 
On  a  personal  note.  August  31  will  be 
remembered  as  a  day  of  the  passing  of 
a  friend  and  colleague. 

Larry  blazed  a  lonely  trail  here  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  that  stood  up 
and  fought  for  his  beliefs  even  if  it 
sometimes  meant  fighting  alone.  He 
warned  us  of  the  threat  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. He  warned  us  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  regime  that  did  not  re- 
spect human  rights  and  liberties  and 
extended  that  disrespect  to  the  arena 
of  international  competition.  He 
warned  us  that  the  Soviets  would  go  to 
."..ny  lengths  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
Considering  how  his  life  was  taken. 
Larry's  warnings  are  nothing  short  of 
prophetic. 

But  Larry  was  much  more  than  a 
champion  of  democratic  principles.  He 
was  a  husband,  father,  physician,  an 
accomplished  public  servant  and  a 
hard-working  friend  to  many  of  us 
here  in  Congress.  His  absence  will  be 
felt  but  his  death  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas).  as  the  dean  of  the 
Georgia    delegation,     for    conducting 
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this  special  order  on  behalf  of  our  de- 
parted colleague,  Larry  McDonald. 

I  would  personally  like  to  see  this 
House  pay  even  a  more  substantial 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague  via 
the  convening  of  some  ceremony  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  leadership  and  by 
indeed  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
House.  After  all,  our  friend  and  our 
colleague  was  murdered  along  with 
268  others  by  our  adversary.  This  Con- 
gress lost  one  of  its  own  to  our  adver- 
sary. And  I  ask  the  American  people 
is,  there  amy  difference  between  assas- 
sinating Larry  McDonald  in  Georgia 
or  in  Moscow,  or  killing  him  along 
with  268  other  innocent  people  by 
firing  a  heat-seeking  missile  at  a  de- 
fenseless airliner?  And  I  ask  the  men 
in  Moscow  that  same  question.  I  would 
hope  that  this  House  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  delegations  of  all  the 
States  would  join  together  for  an  offi- 
cial ceremony  involving  the  entire 
leadership  and  the  entire  membership 
to  note  the  passing  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  Larry  McDonald. 

It  is  indeed,  as  others  have  stated, 
the  ultimate  irony  that  Larry  McDon- 
ald's characterization  of  the  Soviets, 
criticized  by  some  in  this  House  as 
overzealous,  was  borne  out  as  accurate 
in  the  way  he  died,  the  mode  of  his 
death. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family  who  I  hope  will  carry  on 
what  Larry  tried  to  do  in  his  life. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  man  with 
boundless  energy,  dealing  with  prob- 
lems related  to  communism— particu- 
larly the  expansion  of  Soviet  power. 
He  had  a  virtually  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge of  various  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  around  the  globe. 
Larry  McDonald  had  detailed  under- 
standing and  acquaintance  with  the 
players  in  these  various  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,  and  could  link  and 
tie  in  so  many  cases  Communist  lead- 
ership, the  Soviet  international  fight- 
ing force  of  assorted  Bulgarians.  Viet- 
namese, North  Koreans,  Cubans,  and 
the  like,  to  so  many  of  these  so-called 
liberation  movements.  And  we  criti- 
cized him  in  this  body— not  this 
Member,  but  others— for  being  over- 
zealous.  And,  yet,  his  death  in  many 
ways  proved  him  right. 

When  we  think  of  what  Larry 
McDonald  would  wish  this  body  to  do. 
perhaps  not  in  honor  of  his  death,  but 
as  a  necessity  for  the  life  of  this 
Nation  and  the  lives  of  its  people, 
what  he  would  have  wished  we  could 
do  in  this  body,  let  us  consider  it. 

First  of  all,  Larry  McDonald  would 
have  wished  that  we  would  stand  fast 
in  Central  America  and  that  we  would 
not  desert  the  cause  of  freedom  or  be 
fooled  by  the  rhetoric  of  communism 
or  allow  the  Soviet  international  fight- 
ing force  which  is  so  active  in  Central 
America,  particularly  out  of  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua,  that  we  would  oppose 
them. 
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Perhaps  his  life  did  not  convince  us 
of  the  necessity  of  such  standing  fast 
but  maybe  his  death  will  help  us 
achieve  that  goal. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  taking  out  this  special  order.  I  am 
happy  to  have  been  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  our  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  Americans,  my  shocked  reaction 
to  the  reprehensible  Soviet  strike 
against  an  unarmed  Korean  airliner 
was  exacerbated  by  the  knowledge 
that  our  friend  and  colleague,  Larry 
McDonald,  was  onboard.  It  is  perhaps 
the  height  of  irony  that  a  man  who 
dedicated  so  much  of  his  public  and 
private  life  to  campaigning  against 
communism  and  alerting  others  to  the 
need  to  repel  its  growing  threat  such 
perish  at  Communist  hands.  In  a  truly 
tragic  sense,  Larry's  death  has  strong- 
ly proven  the  point  he  strove  so  hard 
to  make:  The  Soviets  cannot  be  trust- 
ed: they  have  no  regard  for  the  most 
basic  human  rights,  and  we  must  nego- 
tiate with  them  from  strength. 

From  the  time  he  took  office  in  1975 
until  his  untimely  death.  Larry 
McDonald  worked  tirelessly  and  effec- 
tively to  expose  the  threat  of  spread- 
ing Marxism.  No  amount  of  criticism 
from  those  who  opposed  his  conserva- 
tive thinking  could  deter  him  from  his 
principles,  and  for  that  he  must  be  ad- 
mired, by  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  him  as  well  as  by  those  who  did. 
Larry  McDonald  wais  always  consist- 
ent, and  the  leadership  he  demonstrat- 
ed was  likewise.  Throughout  his 
tenure  in  office,  he  provided  outstand- 
ing representation  for  his  constituen- 
cy, as  well  as  a  determined  example 
for  his  colleagues. 

It  is  always  saddening  to  lose  a 
Member  of  this  body,  but  it  is  all  the 
more  so  when  we  lose  a  colleague 
under  inexcusable  and  violent  circum- 
stances. In  the  case  of  Larry  McDon- 
ald, there  is  one  consolation  of  sorts: 
While  his  voice  may  now  be  silent,  he 
has  awakened  America  with  a  jolt  to 
the  dangers  he  sensed.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  work  with  him  and  know  him. 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I 
say  he  will  not  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  our  late  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Larry  P.  McDonald  of  Geor- 
gia. 

For  more  than  8  years  Larry 
McDonald  represented  a  great  district 
and  a  great  people  in  these  Halls.  He 
did  not  take  his  duties  lightly,  and  he 
gave  his  job  the  best  that  was  in  him. 
His  views  of  this  country,  its  history, 
and  its  potential  were  often  controver- 
sial, but  no  one  can  say  that  they  were 
not  firmly  held  and  vigorously  ex- 
pressed. You  always  knew  where  he 


stood  on  the  issues  that  came  before 
the  Congress  for  decision. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  friendly  and 
agreeable  man,  a  generous  man.  a 
good  family  man.  and  a  good  neighbor. 
That  such  a  man  should  have  been 
lost  through  the  action  of  a  tyranni- 
cal, renegade  government  with  a  phi- 
losophy he  loathed  seems  to  com- 
pound the  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  sympathy 
to  the  McDonald  family,  and  to  those 
friends  of  his  who  mourn  his  loss.* 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  the  recent  destruction  of  a  civil- 
ian airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears to  have  reawakened  the  country 
to  the  character  of  the  Soviet  regime 
and  the  need  for  the  free  world  to  be 
strong  and  vigilant  in  our  defenses. 

If  that  is  an  accurate  observation, 
then  our  colleague  Larry  McDonald 
did  not  die  in  vain.  He  and  the  268 
other  people  on  that  plane  have  died 
in  a  manner  that  reminds  the  world  of 
the  nature  of  the  brutal  adversary 
that  confronts  us. 

It  is  almost  as  though  the  fates  con- 
spired to  place  Larry  McDonald  on 
that  plane.  He  was  an  anti-Communist 
who  pursued  that  cau.se  with  zealous 
energy.  He  took  flight  007  because  he 
had  missed  an  earlier  flight,  and  it  was 
007  that  flew  off  course  to  meet  de- 
struction by  Soviet  fighter  planes. 

He  served  among  us  in  this  House 
for  9  years,  and  I  counted  him  among 
my  friends.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  worked  with  great  pas- 
sion and  diligence  on  those  issues  that 
attracted  his  interest. 

Before  he  came  to  Congress  he  was  a 
practicing  physician,  where  he  could 
demonstrate  the  compassionate  side  of 
his  nature.  That  side  of  him  was  very 
strong,  as  strong  as  his  determination 
to  compete  for  his  principles  in  the  po- 
litical arena. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  expressing  condo- 
lences to  his  widow.  Kathryn,  and 
their  five  children.* 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  special  orders  for  deceased 
colleagues  are  always  difficult.  It  is  a 
much  harder  task  when  the  events 
surrounding  that  death  are  as  horrible 
as  those  surrounding  Larry  McDon- 
ald's death. 

No  kinder  compliment  can  ever  be 
paid  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives than  to  say  that  they  stood 
firmly  behind  their  views.  Although  I 
did  not  always  agree  with  Larry 
McDonald,  it  is  difficult  not  to  admire 
this  strong  and  unwaivering  conviction 
to  his  views. 

Larry  had  many  accomplishments 
in  the  House.  He  stood  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses—a goal  he  fought  long  and 
hard  for  both  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  in  his  efforts  outside 
this  body.  He  assisted  us  with  our  ef- 


forts to  lower  taxes  and  reduce  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  firmly  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  stand  behind  her 
allies,  and  in  fact  was  on  his  way  to 
South  Korea  when  he  died. 

The  death  of  Congressman  McDon- 
ald raises  many  troubling  questions. 
We  may  never  know  the  full  story 
behind  the  Soviet  downing  of  an  inno- 
cent, civilian  airliner.  But  we  must  re- 
member Larry.  He  had  a  message  to 
tell.  And  if  his  death— however  hard  to 
accept— causes  more  Americans  to 
think  and  take  note  of  the  current 
world  situation,  then  it  was  not  in 
vain. 

I  add  my  condolences  to  Kathryn 
McDonald  and  their  entire  family.  I 
offer  to  them  my  support  for  the  trials 
they  will  face  ahead.* 
•  Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
coldblooded  destruction  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007.  this  body  and  this 
Nation  lost  one  of  the  most  steadfast 
defenders  our  Nation  has  known. 

Congressman  Larry  McDonald 
stood  consistentiy^against  the  kind  of 
treachery  this  incident  represents.  In 
my  years  in  Congress  and  before,  I 
have  never  known  a  more  effective 
spokesman  against  the  Communist 
menace. 

His  was  the  concern  of  one  whose 
perception  of  the  future  is  rooted  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  past,  uncolored 
by  wishful  thinking  or  unrealistic  de- 
pendence on  the  good  will  of  an  im- 
placable enemy. 

It  was  a  special  privilege  to  serve 
with  Larry  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  always  shared  freely 
his  knowledge  and  his  understanding 
of  the  security  needs  of  this  country, 
and  it  is  a  knowledge  which  cannot  be 
easily  replaced.  This  service  would 
have  been  rewarded  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  a  panel  on  special 
forces,  which  I  had  planned  following 
adoption  of  our  conference  report,  and 
he  had  been  so  advised.   • 

Larry  McDonald  made  a  lot  of 
people  uncomfortable— people  who 
preferred  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  and  remains  a 
threat  to  our  Nation,  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  pursues  its  present 
course.  This  most  recent  outrage  vindi- 
cated the  correctness  of  his  views. 

The  death  of  our  colleague  has  left  a 
void  in  this  Chamber  which  will  not 
soon  be  filled,  and  I  mourn,  as  I  am 
sure  all  do.  this  loss. 

His  wife  Kathy  and  other  members 
of  his  family  have  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  my  respects  to  my  former  col- 
league. Representative  Larry  McDon- 
ald, who  tragically  died  in  the  doomed 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

I  did  not  always  agree  with  Larry, 
but  he  was  forthright  and  committed 
to  a  political  philosophy.  He  stood 
strong  for  his  beliefs  and  always  ac- 


cepted the  majority  even  when  it  dis- 
appointed him. 

He  was  a  dedicated  Member  of  the 
House  and  he  served  his  constituents 
of  Georgia  with  diligence  and  devo- 
tion. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife 
Kathryn  and  to  his  children.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  downing 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  an  act  of  blatant 
murder  that  has  outraged  freedom 
loving  people  the  world  over.  One  of 
those  among  the  269  passengers  who 
lost  their  lives  in  that  slaughter  was 
our  colleague  Larry  McDonald  of 
Georgia. 

It  is  indeed  with  much  sadness  in  my 
heart  that  I  rise  today  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  Larry  McDonald,  who  was 
truly  a  champion  in  defending  our 
cherished  traditions  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Larry  McDonald  had  a  profound 
commitment  to  preserving  the  highest 
ideals  of  man,  which  he  rightly  be- 
lieved were  embodied  in  the  principles 
under  which  our  great  Nation  was 
founded.  While  it  may  sound  old  fash- 
ioned to  some,  there  is  no  better  word 
than  "patriot"  to  describe  our  fallen 
friend. 

The  Russians  made  a  tragic  mistake 
in  downing  that  civilian  airliner.  For 
they  not  only  alienated  the  world 
against  them,  but  they  strongly  forti- 
fied the  warnings  Larry  McDonald 
had  so  often  made  concerning  the 
brutal  intentions  of  that  cold  hearted 
nation. 

The  legacy  his  tragic  death  leaves  us 
is  clear.  We  must  not  be  lulled  into 
any  sense  of  false  security  in  our  Na- 
tion's dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Larry,  more  than  anyone  else, 
would  not  have  been  totally  shocked 
by  the  Russians'  cruel  murder  of  269 
defenseless  passengers  on  a  commer- 
cial jetliner. 

He  warned  us  time  and  time  again, 
that  despite  cosmetic  appearances  the 
Soviet  Union  attempts  to  put  on  in  the 
international  arena  as  a  peaceloving 
nation  seeking  detente  with  the 
United  States,  it  is  still  a  nation  con- 
trolled by  Communist  tyrants  who 
have  little  regard  for  either  human 
rights  or  human  life. 

If  we  remember  that  message,  Larry 
McDonald  will  not  have  died  in  vain.» 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  shock  and  sadness  that 
I  learned  of  the  Soviet  downing  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  over  the 
Sea  of  Japan  during  the  early  morning 
hours  of  September  1.  Violent  loss  of 
innocent  life  is  always  difficult  to 
accept,  and  in  this  case  the  brutal 
murder  of  269  innocent,  unsuspecting 
travelers  has  rightfully  been  greeted 
-with  worldwide  horror  and  revulsion. 
But  the  tragedy  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan  struck  an  especially  close  chord 
here  in  Washington.  Among  the  vic- 
tims of  flight  007  was  our  friend  and 


colleague.    Representative    Larry    P. 
McDonald,  of  Georgia. 

Larry  and  I  often  disagreed  on  legis- 
lative approaches  to  issues.  But  he  was 
always  a  gentleman.  He  possessed  a 
deep  and  abiding  love  for  our  country 
and  our  way  of  life,  and  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated and  able  defender  of  both.  His 
frankness  and  dedication  will  be 
missed  by  this  body.  Many  here  will 
always  treasure  his  friendship.* 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  Member  whose  death  has  been  noted 
in  every  capital  of  the  world. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion to  which  he  belonged,  I  feel  par- 
ticularly aggrieved  at  both  the  fact  of 
his  passing  and  the  manner  of  his 
death. 

Much  has  already  been  said  on  this 
floor  about  the  callous,  brutal  action 
of  the  Soviets.  The  Korean  Air  Lines 
incident  has  served  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  in  an  adversarial  relationship 
with  a  people  whose  values  are  light- 
years  away  from  our  own.  Not  only  is 
there  an  apparent  disregard  for 
human  life,  but  also  a  mechanical  en- 
slavement to  the  dictates  of  a  paranoid 
state. 

Perhaps  today  is  a  time,  however, 
for  reflection  on  Larry  McDonald  and 
his  work  in  the  House.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  House  is  the  most  American 
and  the  most  democratic  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions, truly  representing  all  the 
different  people  of  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  this  diversity  and  because  of 
the  sheer  number  of  our  435  seats,  we 
in  this  body  look  to  Members  who  can 
articulate  their  views.  We  look  to 
Members  who  can  bring  us  new  infor- 
mation, who  are  not  afraid  to  be 
candid  about  their  beliefs,  and  who 
can  argue  forcefully  for  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  right  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation. 

Larry  McDonald  was  all  of  these 
things,  to  the  extent  that  he  became  a 
national  figure  with  a  following  in 
every  State.  For  many  people,  his 
ideas  were,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
clear  view  of  where  our  country 
should  stand  and  in  what  direction  we 
should  face.  There  will  be  others  to 
voice  these  ideas,  but  Larry  was 
unique  in  the  pure  breadth  of  his  po- 
litical and  geographic  constituency, 
and  his  passing  will  diminish  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  on  a  personal  note,  it  should 
be  said  that  a  Member  of  the  House  is 
judged  by  the  way  in  which  he  pre- 
sents his  views.  Despite  the  passion 
with  which  he  held  his  views.  Larry 
McDonald  could  also  be  gracious  and 
charming.  A  loner  with  the  strength 
to  stick  to  his  guns,  he  was  a  forceful 
character  on  our  stage,  and  his  pres- 
ence will  be  missed.* 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  sadness  that  I  join  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  colleague  from 
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Georgia  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
warning  the  American  people  about 
the  Soviet  menace.  Larry  McDonald, 
ironically,  died  as  a  result  of  the  type 
of  Soviet  brutality  of  which  he  was 
such  an  outspoken  critic. 

Although  we  sat  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  aisle,  Larry  and  I  were  united  in 
our  efforts  to  call  attention  to  the 
Soviet  threat  to  world  peace  and  our 
Nation's  need  to  respond  to  that 
threat  by  providing  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  Together  we  sought  to 
inform  the  American  people  that  it  is 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  the  United 
States,  that  imperils  world  peace.  We 
will  never  use  our  Armed  Forces  to 
attack  another  nation  and  deprive  our 
fellow  human  beings  of  their  freedom 
as  the  Soviets  have  done  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Africa.  Southeast  Asia,  Cen- 
tral America.  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  most  recently  Afghanistan.  And 
needless  to  say.  we  will  never  use  our 
military  weapons,  as  the  Soviets  cal- 
lously did  on  September  1.  to  shoot 
down  unarmed  passenger  aircraft. 

Larry  and  I  many  times  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
called  attention  to  acts  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  deceit  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the 
unpredictability  of  their  actions.  Our 
Nation  also  must  realize  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  trusted  to  ne- 
gotiate in  good  faith  or  to  honor  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  they  are 
a  signatory. 

Our  colleague  Larry  McDonald  died 
at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment which  he  told  the  American 
people  seeks  to  fulfill  its  goal  of  world 
domination  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
human  life.  Territorial  expansion  and 
control  is  the  primary  Soviet  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Larry  McDonald  spent 
his  life  cautioning  the  American 
people  and  the  world  about  the  im- 
pending Soviet  threat  to  peace.  As  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  9  years,  his 
message  and  work  was  being  recog- 
nized by  a  growing  number  of  people. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  until  he  lost 
his  life  that  his  warnings  were  fully 
understood. 

That  is  why  we  now  must  realize  as  a 
nation  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
terred only  by  a  show  of  strength. 
Soviet  worldwide  aggression  will  be 
prevented  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  na- 
tional defense  capable  of  responding 
to  and  repelling  any  Soviet  advance 
against  our  Nation  and  our  allies. 

The  murder  of  our  colleague  Larry 
McDonald  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
painful  reminder  that  the  message  of 
his  lifelong  work  must  not  go  unheed- 
ed.* 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  but  with  a  great  sense  of 
honor  as  well  that  I  participate  in  this 
tribute  to  our  late  distinguished  col- 
league. Larry  McDonald.  The  loss  of 
Larry  McDonald  is  both  a  loss  to  the 


House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole 
and  to  many  of  us  as  individuals. 

Since  my  election  to  this  body  in 
1980.  I  have  looked  to  Larry  McDon- 
ald as  a  statesman.  He  was  a  man  who 
identified  his  goals  and  never  waivered 
from  the  goals.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  Larry  McDonald  was  a  different 
breed  of  man.  I  suppose  that  state- 
ment is  accurate  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  its  connotations  are  fair. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  true  Ameri- 
can patriot.  He  valued  his  country 
more  than  his  own  personal  wealth  or 
well-being.  Often  perturbed  by  the  bu- 
reaucratic intricacies  of  the  legislative 
process.  Larry  McDonald  chose  to 
focus  on  broader  horizons.  It  was  as 
though  he  saw  the  future  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  present.  He  observed 
legislation  with  as  much  an  eye  to  the 
future  as  the  present.  He  did  not  ask, 
"Is  this  decision  expedient?"  He  asked. 
"How  will  this  decision  affect  my  chil- 
dren and  their  children." 

He  was  a  champion  of  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  As  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers had.  he  feared  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  Government.  He 
viewed  private  enterprise  as  essential 
to  individual  liberty,  and  he  believed 
that  private  sector  solutions  were  su- 
perior to  Government  solutions.  He 
sought  to  preserve  the  freedoms  we 
have  inherited  as  a  birthright— know- 
ing that  freedom  may  easily  be  lost. 

For  Larry  McDonald,  the  constitu- 
tion reigned  supreme.  While  one  may 
disagree  with  his  objectives.  Larry 
McDonalds  motives  were  beyond  re- 
proach. 

Larry  McDonalds  history  of  taking 
unpopular  stands  in  Congress  is  well 
known,  but  his  political  side  is  only 
part  of  the  man.  Larry  McDonald  was 
brilliant.  A  graduate  of  Emory  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  at  the  age  of 
22.  his  medical  excellence  was  undis- 
puted. And,  he  was  a  caring  man,  who, 
while  vigilantly  opposing  the  welfare 
state,  gave  himself  liberally  to  those  in 
need  and  called  upon  others  around 
him  to  do  likewise.  Finally,  his  sense 
of  humor  was  superb. 

Larry  McDonald  was  never  quite  at 
home  with  the  give-and-take,  compro- 
mising nature  of  politics,  yet  he  repre- 
sented his  district  well.  Undoubtedly. 
Congress  needs  men  and  women  who 
are  immersed  in  the  grinding  and 
sometimes  tiresome  legislative  process. 
But.  Congress  has  room  for  that  cau- 
tious voice  reminding  us  that  liberty  is 
fragile,  that  its  price  iS  high  and  that 
it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  In  a 
sense.  Larry  McDonald  was  a  modern- 
day  "voice  in  the  wilderness."  I  respect 
his  contribution  and  am  honored  to 
have  been  his  colleague. • 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  the  family  of  our  former  col- 
league. Larry  McDonald  of  Georgia's 
Seventh   District,    his   wife   Kathryn, 


and  to  all  those  Americans  who  share 
this  loss. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  man  who 
could  be  counted  on  at  all  times  to 
vote  his  conscience  and  in  accord  with 
deeply  held  principles.  He  was  never 
afraid  to  take  a  stand  on  any  issue,  no 
matter  how  tough  or  how  controver- 
sial his  views  might  be. 

Larry  was  a  family  man.  devoted  to 
his  wife  Kathryn  and  his  five  children. 
He  was  a  distinguished  urologist  and  a 
physician  of  great  skill  and  compas- 
sion. He  served  his  country  as  Navy 
physician  and  flight  surgeon.  His 
career  in  Congress  was  distinguished 
by  his  service  to  his  constituents  and 
his  willingness  to  listen  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  Georgia's  Sev- 
enth District. 

But  the  trait  we  will  most  remember 
about  Larry  McDonald  was  his  great 
love  for  the  traditional  ideals  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  conviction  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  an  active  and 
indeed  belligerent  threat  to  freedom 
and  democracy  around  the  world. 
Larry  McDonald  was  aware  of  the 
present  danger  and  was  willing  to  risk 
so  much  to  speak  out  and  make  Ameri- 
cans aware  of  the  need  to  keep  the 
lamp  of  eternal  vigilance  lit. 

The  brutal  murder  of  Larry  McDon- 
ald and  the  other  268  passengers  of 
KAL  flight  007  is  an  atrocity,  and  I 
again  extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  wife  and  children.  Our  support 
for  a  strong  America  and  strong  de- 
fense would  be  one  way  in  which  we 
can  help  pay  our  tribute  to  his 
memory.* 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  my  House  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
American  and  exceptional  Member  of 
Congress  who  so  tragically  lost  his  life 
recently.  Larry  McDonald  was,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  dedicated 
servant  of  the  citizens  of  both  Georgia 
and  the  Nation.  He  was  a  man  of  prin- 
cipal and  idealism  whose  leadership  on 
the  House  floor  will  be  greatly  missed. 

One  of  the  things  I  personally  ad- 
mired most  about  Larry  McDonald 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  forthright 
and  purposeful  in  his  position  on 
issues  that  others  might  find  easy  to 
skirt  or  sidestep.  Whether  you  agreed 
with  him  or  not  on  a  particular  issue, 
there  was  never  any  doubt  about 
where  he  stood.  There  was  never  any 
doubt,  either,  about  the  fact  that  his 
position  was  based  on  study  and  re- 
search and  not  simply  on  reflect  reac- 
tion. He  was  not  a  politician  who 
would  shift  with  the  winds  of  expedi- 
ency or  political  favor. 

It  distresses  me  deeply.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  consider  the  fact  that  he  is 
missing  from  this  Chamber.  But  what 
distresses  me  even  more  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  left  us.  Larry  McDonald 
was  an  innocent  passenger  on  a 
Korean  airliner  bound  for  Seoul.  He 
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became  a  victim  of  violence  by  a  para- 
noid Soviet  Union.  He  died  along  with 
268  others  at  the  hands  of  a  nation 
that  has  tried  every  excuse  to  explain 
this  atrocity  when  we  know  there  is 
none. 

History  will  remember  the  incident 
that  took  Larry's  life,  just  as  we  will 
remember  his  good  deeds  and  consci- 
entious work  here  in  the  House.  Let  us 
resolve  to  remember  what  he  stood  for 
and  learn  something  from  his  passing. 

My  sincerest  sympathy  is  extended 
to  his  family.* 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict borders  Georgia'  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District.  Larry  McDonald 
was  a  very  visible  leader  and  the 
people  of  our  area  have  been  touched 
by  his  tragic  death.  His  life  was 
marked  by  an  unswerving  commitment 
to  exposing  communism  and  particu- 
larly the  communism  espoused  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  nation  which  has  dem- 
onstrated its  lack  of  regard  for  human 
life  much  less  human  rights.  Larry 
helped  remind  us  of  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  shown  in  the  long  list 
of  its  crimes  against  humanity. 

The  flight  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007  is  still  far  from  resolved  and  we  must 
not  slacken  our  efforts  to  win  retribu- 
tion for  that  unjustifiable  act.  But  it  is 
appropriate  for  us  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  man  and  to  his  dedica- 
tion to  his  cause.  I  wish  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  his  passing 
and  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  wife  and  their  five  children.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sad- 
ness at  the  death  of  our  colleague, 
Larry  McDonald— and  of  those  many 
others  who  died  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007. 

I  often  disagreed  with  Larry,  but  I 
always  admired  his  energy  and  his  pas- 
sion for  America  and  the  future  of  our 
country.  He  was  a  very  hard  worker, 
dedicated  to  his  service  to  the  Nation 
and  his  constituents. 

We  should  all  rededicate  ourselves  to 
insure  that  his  death,  and  the  death  of 
the  other  passengers  on  that  flight  are 
not  forgotten,  but  can  forge  the  heat 
necessary  to  make  the  nations  of  the 
world  sit  down  and  find  ways  to  pre- 
vent this  type  of  tragedy  from  ever-oc- 
curing  again.* 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  Congressman  Larry 
McDonald  is  a  blow  to  each  of  us,  his 
colleagues,  and  to  our  country.  I  knew 
him  as  a  very  friendly  man,  always 
supportive  of  measures  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense  of  our  country. 
We  served  together  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  on  several  of 
its  subcommittees.  He  was  a  man  of 
patriotism,  courage,  candor,  and  en- 
thusiasm for  every  cause  he  espoused. 
And  he  studied  with  care  and  persever- 
ance to  be  fully  informed.  He  set  a 
fine  example  for  all  of  us  in  his  dedica- 
tion   to   duty.   We   will   all   miss   him 


greatly  and  I  am  sure  I  share  with  all 
Members  of  the  House  a  sincere  and 
deep  feeling  of  loss  in  his  death  and  an 
expression  of  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  wife  and  family.* 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
wake  of  the  downing  of  the  Korean 
jetliner  flight  007  by  the  Soviets,  which 
killed  269  people  from  across  the 
world  including  one  of  our  own  col- 
leagues, we  all  sense  a  feeling  of  frus- 
tration in  explaining  and  reacting  to 
this  despicable  tragedy.  In  looking  for 
answers,  I  am  reminded  of  a  saying 
that  to  me  describes  the  sentiments  of 
many  in  Congress,  "Their  hindsight 
was  better  than  their  foresight."  I  can 
assuredly  say  that  today,  after  the  un- 
explainable  event,  many  of  us  are 
wiser  about  the  threat  that  the  Soviet 
Union  poses  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  perhaps  no  one  had  more  fore- 
sight in  explaining  the  motivation  of 
the  Soviet  Government  than  Repre- 
sentative Larry  McDonald  himself, 
who  lost  his  life  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  action  taken  by  the  nation 
he  worked  so  hard  to  expose.  On 
countless  occasions,  Larry  stood  in 
this  Chamber  denouncing  Soviet  ter- 
rorism and  warning  of  their  lack  of  re- 
spect for  human  life.  And  we,  in 
return,  often  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
persistent  campaign  against  commu- 
nism. 

Larry's  foresight  about  Soviet  tyr- 
anny was  demonstrated  in  a  most 
cruel  way  with  the  killing  of  269  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children 
through  an  inappropriate  show  of 
power.  Today  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Larry  P.  McDonald,  a  man  who 
showed  great  foresight  and  courage  by 
standing  apart  from  the  crowd  in  his 
fight  against  communism— a  man 
whose  life  has  provided  us  with  valua- 
ble hindsight  to  guide  us  in  the 
future.* 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may 
wonder  why  an  American  Samoan  is 
here  rendering  final  homage  to  an 
American.  But  you  see,  it  is  just  that 
simple— ever  since  the  First  World 
War  we  have  been  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Americans  in  every  fight  and 
scrap  that  this  Nation  has  reluctantly 
been  forced  into. 

Moreover,  Larry  McDonald  was  a 
colleague  of  mine  and  mentor.  Not 
that  I  can  say  that  I  cosponsored  x 
number  of  his  bills  or  he  passed  me 
"the"  secret  way  to  get  a  bill  through 
in  less  time  and  effort  than  previously 
expected,  but  in  the  larger  sense,  the 
sense  that  when  I  saw  him  I  saw  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  capital  letters. 
Mayor  Barry  says  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  capital  city,  let  me  para- 
phrase for  Larry:  he  was  one  helluva 
"capitol  member,"  and  saying  that,  as 
a  lay  minister  in  my  transplanted 
Samoan  Church,  and  as  a  son  of  a  fai- 
feau  (minister)  that,  to  coin  a  well- 
turned  phrase  is  saying  a  lot. 


The  best  examples  around  this  Hall 
and  this  building  are  those  of  by  ex- 
ample. From  the  venerable  and  Honor- 
able Speaker,  to  the  newest  Member 
here  present.  I  look  up  to  you  all  as  I 
looked  up  to  Larry  and  I  say  that  his 
passing  shall  not  be  forgotten.  I  do  not 
know,  as  many  of  you  probably  do  not 
know,  just  yet,  what  the  best  way  to 
honor  and  remember  Larry  will  even- 
tually be.  But  I  say  this  with  all  the 
conviction  that  I  can  muster:  He  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

My  sympathies  and  condolences  go 
out  to  his  lovely  wife  Kathryn  and 
their  fine  children.  Viewing  young 
Tryggvi's  composed  responses  on  TV 
recently,  convinced  me  that  I  was 
watching  Larry.  Again,  by  example. 
Let  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly 
deed  beware,  there  are  lots  of  Ameri- 
cans by  the  name  of  McDonald,  and 
Jones  and  Sunia  and  others  that  will 
not  forget  this  heinous  deed— no  not 
on  your  life,  nor  in  any  short  time 
span. 

May  Larry  rest  in  peace.* 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  was 
remorselessly  blown  out  of  the  sky  by 
an  air-to-air  missile  fired  by  a  Soviet 
warplane,  the  House  lost  a  uniquely 
dedicated  and  outspoken  defender  of 
the  U.S.  national  security  interests. 
During  his  service  in  the  House,  Larry 
McDonald's  tireless  vigilance  against 
the  soul-destroying  tyranny  of  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  wherever  he  per- 
ceived it,  was  unparalleled.  Perhaps  no 
other  person  who  has  ever  served  in 
this  House  has  earned  a  greater  repu- 
tation for  unrelenting  and  eloquent 
opposition  to  the  dangers  of  Commu- 
nist oppression  however  manifested. 

Surely  it  is  a  tragic  irony  that  Larry 
McDonald  reportedly  missed  an  earli- 
er flight  by  a  matter  of  moments.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  perverse  twist  of  fate 
which  placed  him  on  flight  007  gave 
his  untimely  and  violent  death  a  cer- 
tain grim  but  transcendent  meaning. 
He  fought  all  of  his  life  to  expose  the 
cruelty,  perfidy,  and  wanton  contempt 
for  basic  human  values  which  charac- 
terize the  Soviet  regime  and  to  edu- 
cate and  forewarn  Americans  to  the 
nature  of  overt  and  subversive  dangers 
presented  by  Soviet  policies  and  ac- 
tions. The  manner  of  Larry  McDon- 
ald's shocking  and  contemptible  assas- 
sination was  itself  the  most  forceful 
and  persuasive  demonstration  of  just 
the  facts  about  the  fundamental 
nature  of  Soviet  behavior  which  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  bringing  to  light 
and  defending  the  United  States 
against. 

We  sincerely  mourn  the  passing  of 
our  colleague,  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  constant  sentries  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  free  world.  But  we  may  all 
take  some  comfort  in  our  mourning  of 
his  martyrdom  by  recognizing  that  his 
death  has  served  to  firmly  focus  the 
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brilliant  light  of  truth  on  the  dark  and 
bloody  hearts  and  hands  of  the  Soviet 
regime  and  expose  them  to  the 
shocked  and  outraged  understanding 
of  the  honorable  and  peace-loving 
people  of  the  world.# 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Georgia  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
McDonald. 

When  Korean  airliner  007  was  shot 
from  the  sky.  Congress  lost  a  man  of 
great  principle.  Larry  McDonald 
never  voted  for  something  because  it 
was  popular  or  an  in  issue,  but  rather 
because  it  was  the  right  or  moral  deci- 
sion to  make.  And.  once  that  decision 
was  made,  he  never  wavered  from  his 
course,  leaving  a  record  of  conserva- 
tive consistency  that  will  be  hard  to 
match. 

Larry  was  not  afraid  to  take  on  the 
tough,  controversial  issues  and  face 
them  squarely,  often  at  odds  with  his 
own  party.  His  hard  work  and  high 
principles  won  him  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  us  all.» 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  and  a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Larry  McDonald.  My 
sincere,  heartfelt  sympathies  are  with 
the  family  who  survive  Dr.  McDon- 
alds  tragic  death. 

Last  week,  I  attended  the  memorial 
service  held  for  our  friend  and  col- 
league. Through  the  many  speeches, 
accolades,  songs,  and  tributes  made  in 
Representative  McDonalds  behalf. 
one  statement  has  stuck  with  me  from 
that  gathering.  Rev.  Imagene  Stewart 
took  the  podium  to  sing  Amazing 
Grace,  but  before  she  began  the 
hymn,  she  related  a  story  giving  her 
personal  insight  into  the  man.  She  ex- 
plained of  her  meetings  and  conversa- 
tions with  Larry  McDonald  on  a  host 
of  various  social  and  religious  issues. 
She  related  how  they  had  their  differ- 
ences, but  went  on  to  quote  something 
Dr.  McDonald  had  once  told  her:  He 
said,  "Imagene.  if  you  don't  stand  for 
something,  you  will  fall  for  anything." 
And  then  she  began  to  sing  the  hymn. 

Larry  McDonald  personified  this 
principle.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  com- 
mitment and  conviction.  I  admired  his 
courage  and  dedication  to  an  agenda 
from  which  he  never  deterred. 

To  his  wife,  family  and  friends,  we 
offer  our  prayerful  support  and  condo- 
lence. This  body  will  sorely  miss  his  in- 
fluence.# 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity,  arranged  by  Con- 
gressman Levitas  and  the  Georgia  del- 
egation, to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
family  of  Larry  McDonald.  He  was  a 
decent  and  honorable  man  who  faith- 
fully served  his  constituents  in  Geor- 
gia's Seventh  District,  and  left  his 
mark  on  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 


Larry  was  a  dedicated  proponent  of 
his  point  of  view  and  always  argued 
with  great  knowledge  and  sincerity. 
People  may  not  always  have  agreed 
with  Larry  but  you  could  not  doubt 
that  he  believed  deeply  in  what  he 
said. 

His  goal  was  always  to  make  Amer- 
ica strong  and  able  to  withstand  any 
challenge  from  a  hostile  world.  He  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  strong  defense 
if  we  are  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

He  was  an  honest  man  who  loved  his 
family,  his  State  and  his  nation.  His 
presence  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this 
Chamber.  We  can  only  hope  that 
through  his  brutal  murder  by  the 
Soviet  Union  some  good  will  be  gained. 
The  philosophy  he  embodied  must  be 
remembered  by  this  and  future  gen- 
erations.» 

•  Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  remem- 
bering a  fellow  Member  of  the  Georgia 
congressional  delegation.  Congress- 
man Larry  McDonald,  whose  life  was 
taken  by  the  barbarous  and  coldblood- 
ed Soviet  attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  known  Congressman  McDonald 
as  a  man  of  ardent  and  deeply-held 
convictions  whose  actions  without  ex- 
ception were  true  to  his  beliefs  and 
personal  commitments.  L  further, 
have  known  him  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league who  time  and  time  again  of- 
fered and  provided  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  projects  and  efforts 
important  to  the  Second  District  of 
Georgia,  which  I  represent.  The  role 
Congressman  McDonald  played  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Nation  is  one  which 
cannot  simply  be  filled.  This  Nation, 
which  cannot  afford  to  lose  her  lead- 
ers, certainly  has  lost  one  of  them 
with  Congressman  McDonald's  pass- 
ing. 

My  thoughts  and  sympathies  and 
those  of  my  wife,  Ellen,  remain  with 
Congressman  McDonalds  family  and 
friends  during  this  terrible  and  diffi- 
cult period.* 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  our  late  colleague 
Larry  McDonald.  I  want  to  first 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Larry's  wife,  Kathy,  and  his  children. 
Death,  whatever  the  circumstances,  is 
tragic,  but  to  come  so  suddenly  and 
unnaturally  is  particularly  painful. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  promi- 
nent American  abolitionist,  said,  "We 
may  be  personally  defeated,  but  our 
principles,  never.  " 

First  and  foremost  Larry  McDonald 
was  a  man  of  strong  principles. 
Whether  you  agreed  with  him  or  not, 
you  had  to  admire  and  respect  the 
strength  of  his  convictions. 

Thomas  Paine  called  moderation  in 
temper  a  virtue,  but  moderation  in 
principle  a  vice.  Larry  McDonald 
never  compromised  his  principles  and 


as  such  he  became  an  recognized  and 
effective  spokesman  for  conservative 
philosophy. 

The  strength  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  encourages  and  fos- 
ters diversity  of  opinion.  Only  in  such 
a  free  and  open  democratic  system  as 
ours  could  such  diverse  political  phi- 
losophies as  those  of  Larry  McDonald 
and  the  late  Phil  Burton  coexist. 

Although  they  came  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum,  both 
men  shared  the  same  strong  allegiance 
to  principle.  It  is  this  dedication  to 
cause  which  Larry  McDonald  will 
long  be  remembered  for.  Although  he 
has  left  us,  the  principles  for  which  he 
fought  will  live  on  in  this  Chamber  of 
democracy. • 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  colleague  from  Georgia, 
the  distinguished  Larry  P.  McDonald, 
has  cast  an  ominous  shadow  on  the 
proceedings  of  this  body.  None  of  us 
will  ever  forget  the  horrible  event  that 
took  his  life. 

While  the  incident  intensified  the 
tragedy  of  this  Member's  death,  I 
think  it  important  to  mourn  Larry 
McDonald  away  from  the  glare  of 
international  furor.  Representative 
McDonald  was,  foremost,  a  man  of 
courage.  While  he  and  I  may  have  dis- 
agreed more  than  once  on  political 
issues.  I  admired  a  man  who  stood 
firmly  behind  his  convictions.  He  will 
be  remembered  ais  a  man  who  lived  out 
his  convictions  daily  through  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  church  and  family. 

I  offer  my  deepest  consolation  to  the 
Representative's  wife,  Kathryn,  and  to 
all  his  children  and  close  friends.  The 
Nation  mourns  a  fine  man  whose  reli- 
gion gave  him  the  guidance  to  be  the 
wonderful  father,  husband,  and  power- 
ful leader,  that  he  was.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  honoring  Larry  McDonald 
and  to  extend  condolences  and  my 
feeling  of  sorrow  and  compassion  to 
his  grieving  family. 

Congressman  McDonald  and  I  were 
rarely  on  the  same  side  of  any  of  the 
major  issues  that  this  body  regularly 
faces.  Seldom  did  we  agree  on  solu- 
tions. 

But,  during  the  saddest  and  most 
painful  time  of  my  life,  Larry  McDon- 
ald sought  me  out  to  offer  me  his  pro- 
fessional counsel  as  a  physician  and,  as 
a  caring  human  being,  to  console  me 
in  those  terrible  hours. 

For  that  kindness,  I  shall  always  be 
grateful,  and  I  shall  miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate our  friend,  Elliott  Levitas, 
arranging  for  this  special  order  so  that 
the  many  friends  of  our  departed  col- 
league, Larry  McDonald,  may  pay 
tribute  to  the  life  of  this  outstanding 
American. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Congressman  McDonald  as  a  member 
of   the   House   Committee  on  Armed 


Services  and,  certainly,  there  was  no 
Member  of  Congress  more  dedicated 
to  the  principles  in  which  he  believed. 
I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  although  all  of  us  in  this  body  to 
some  degree  love  and  appreciate  the 
type  of  government  under  which  we 
are  privileged  to  serve,  Larry  McDon- 
ald above  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress displayed  that  appreciation  in 
his  fierce  and  determined  support  of 
the  precepts  which  over  the  years 
have  made  America  the  great  country 
that  we  are. 

Last  Thursday  night  as  Carolyn  and 
I  sat  behind  the  Georgia  delegation  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Larry's 
hometown  of  Marietta.  Ga.,  I  thought 
about  the  depth  of  our  friend's  love 
for  his  country,  the  concerns  that  he 
held  in  opposition  to  communism, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  the 
imprint  that  his  life  has  made  on 
those  of  us  wrio  knew  him,  loved  him 
and  were  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  with  him  over  these 
years. 

Congressman  McDonald's  untimely 
death,  to  use  a  military  term,  was  most 
certainly  service  connected  for  he  was 
on  a  mission  to  visit  with  the  free 
people  of  Korea  as  a  part  of  an  Ameri- 
can delegation  seeking  closer  ties  with 
the  Korean  people  and  the  Korean 
Government.  He  will  be  missed  by  me 
as  a  friend  and  his  advice,  counsel,  and 
knowledge  on  matters  relating  to  de- 
fense will  be  sorely  missed  by  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  by  the 
Congress. 

I  would  want  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Kathryn 
McDonald  and  to  all  other  members  of 
the  McDonald  family.* 
*  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  my  friends  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  fallen  former  colleague.  Congress- 
man Larry  P.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 
His  tragic  and  untimely  death  aboard 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  along 
with  268  other  innocent  human 
beings,  stands  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
Soviet's  treachery,  deceit,  and  callous 
disregard  for  human  life.  As  we  in  this 
body  know,  it  was  this  threat  posed  by 
the  Soviets  that  Larry  spoke  out 
against  so  loudly  and  for  so  long. 

Since  coming  to  the  House  in  1975 
representing  Georgia's  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  Larry  took  a  lead- 
ership position  in  the  fight  against 
communism  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Although  often  adopting  a  bold  or 
controversial  position  on  difficult 
issues,  Larry  stuck  by  his  convictions 
and  was  never  yielding  in  his  efforts  to 
educate  Americans  and  the  people  of 
the  free  world  on  the  Communist 
threat.  Ironically,  the  Soviets  cold- 
blooded attack  on  flight  007  which 
killed  Larry  McDonald  has  been  a 
tragic  vindication  of  his  tireless  ef- 
forts. 

As  we  in  the  House  move  on  to  con- 
sider legislation  or  policies  that  will  in- 


fluence our  relationship  with  Commu- 
nist-block nations,  I  hope  we  will  re- 
member the  words  and  the  warnings 
of  Larry  McDonald.  With  the  down- 
ing of  flight  007  we  are  reminded 
again  of  the  insignificant  value  which 
the  Soviets  place  on  human  life.  When 
we  deal  with  the  Soviet  leaders  we 
must  do  so  in  full  knowledge  of  their 
capablity  of  committing  the  most  atro- 
cious of  acts.  These  are  the  teachings 
for  which  Larry  McDonald  gave  his 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  people  of  the  29th  District  of 
New  York  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
deep  and  sincere  condolences  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  Congressman 
Larry  McDonald.* 

*  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
premeditated  murder  of  269  civilians 
aboard  the  Korean  airliner  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  also  an  attack  upon 
the  founding  principles  of  our  great 
Nation  and  the  free  world. 

There  was  no  greater  defender  of 
America's  right  to  fight  for  these  prin- 
ciples than  Congressman  Lawrence 
Patton  McDonald,  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  who  was  a  victim 
of  the  brutal  Soviet  attack. 

It  was  a  sad.  but  unmistakable,  irony 
that  Representative  McDonald  was  a 
leader  in  the  struggle  against  interna- 
tional communism  and  a  leader  in  the 
building  of  a  strong  and  prosperous 
America. 

His  death,  along  with  268  other  pas- 
sengers and  crew  members  of  KAL 
flight  007,  is  directly  attributed  to  the 
totalitarian  regime  he  so  consistently 
and  vigorously  fought  to  expose  to  the 
disbelievers.  The  truths  about  the 
nature  of  Soviet  communism  he  es- 
poused on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber, 
and  around  the  world,  have  been 
brought  to  the  full  attention  of  all  civ- 
ilized peoples  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
attack,  their  lies,  and  lack  of  contri- 
tion. 

Congressman  McDonald's  contribu- 
tions to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  his  diligence  in  document- 
ing the  threat  of  communism  are  tes- 
taments to  his  life's  work  in  and  out  of 
Government. 

A  urologist  by  profession,  in  a  family 
of  physicians.  Representative  McDon- 
ald was  an  activist  on  a  range  of 
prominent  issues:  The  right  to  life,  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  the  modernization 
of  our  Nations  military  defense,  fiscal 
discipline  in  Federal  spending,  and  the 
rights  of  taxpayers. 

His  efforts  to  oppose  the  concepts 
and  true-to-life  subversion  and  terror- 
ism of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  client 
states  went  beyond  his  service  within 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Larry  was  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Goals  Founda- 
tion, a  group  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, devoted  toward  the  exposure  of 
the     vastly     expanding     network     of 


Soviet-sponsored  revolution  and  terror 
throughout  the  world. 

His  anti-Communist  campaign  made 
him  a  recognized  dignitary  among  our 
friends  in  the  free  world,  and  a  hated 
enemy  among  the  Communist  regimes. 
As  a  young  doctor.  Representative 
McDonald  spent  4  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  much  of  that  service  as  a  physi- 
cian and  overseas  flight  surgeon  to 
naval  squadrons  in  Iceland.  At  the 
time  of  the  Soviet  massacre,  he  held 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve.  His  steadfast  support  for  im- 
proved U.S.  intelligence  and  military 
capabilities,  and  resistance  to  Soviet 
encroachments  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  was  invaluable  during  his  mem- 
bership of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Larry's  crusade  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression was  to  bring  him  to  South 
Korea  a  few  weeks  ago  to  participate 
in  meetings  and  ceremonies  surround- 
ing the  30th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  United  States-Korea  Defense 
Treaty.  A  Soviet  interceptor  jet  shot 
down  the  commercial  jet  on  which 
Larry  and  268  other  civilians  were  en 
route  to  Seoul.  But  this  brutal  act  did 
not  destroy  the  hard-fought  causes 
which  this  Member  of  Congress  so 
ably  represented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  survival  of  America 
and  our  principles  as  a  free  nation  is 
tied  to  the  courageous  patriotism  ex- 
emplified by  Americans  like  Larry 
McDonald.  For  this,  we  owe  him  our 
recognition  and  commitment  to  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  those  who  are 
persecuted  and  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  empire. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
condolences  to  Kathryn  McDonald, 
their  entire  family,  and  many  friends 
and  followers,  who  must  share  in  this 
tragic  loss  of  life  and  leadership.* 
*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  mourn  the  loss  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Lawrence  P. 
McDonald,  who  died  tragically  when  a 
Korean  commercial  air  flight  was  de- 
liberately shot  down  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  September  2.  in  a  dastardly 
act  of  barbarism— an  act  beyond  all 
bounds  of  civilized  conduct. 

Congressman  McDonald  was  a  loyal, 
patriotic  American,  who  served  our 
Nation  with  distinction  as  a  Navy 
night  surgeon,  after  having  received 
his  doctorate  in  medicine  from  Emory 
University  in  1957.  He  was  elected  to 
the  94th  Congress,  and  for  the  last  9 
years  has  ably  represented  his  con- 
stituents from  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Georgia,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  its  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness,  and  iU  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Congress- 
man McDonald  was  a  captain  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and  was  faithfully 
serving  our  Government  in  an  official 
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capacity,  en  route  to  a  conference 
marking  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States-South  Korean  defense 
pact,  when  his  unarmed  plane  carry- 
ing 269  passengers,  was  fired  upon  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  must  take  firm 
and  decisive  action  to  show  the  Com- 
munists that  we  will  not  tolerate  the 
killing  of  innocent  civilians  and  public 
officials,  while  they  travel  aboard  de- 
fenseless commercial  aircraft. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Congressman 
McDonalds  wife.  Kathryn.  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  all  of  the  other  members 
of  his  family  who  survive  him.# 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  and  respect  to  the  late 
Honorable  Larry  P.  McDonald  of 
Georgia,  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  media  accounts  of  the  tragic 
shooting  down  of  Korean  Air  Line  007 
that  led  to  his  death  have  generally 
portrayed  him  as  an  ultra  conservative 
loner  whose  legislative  accomplish- 
ments and  influence  in  this  body  was 
limited. 

That  description  is  inaccurate  and 
unfair. 

Larry  McDonald  provided  a  valua- 
ble service  to  this  Congress.  He  repre- 
sented a  conservative  constituency  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  contributed 
to  the  flow  of  ideas  in  this  House  just 
as  moderate  or  literal  Members  do. 

Larry  was  widely  characterized  by 
his  abhorence  of  communism.  He  stud- 
ied Communist  ideology  and  the  meth- 
ods the  Soviet  Union  uses  to  infiltrate 
Democratic  institutions.  He  warned  us 
repeatedly  to  be  alert  to  Communist 
maneuvering,  either  political  or  mili- 
tary, that  could  be  detrimental  to  U.S. 
interests. 

The  Larry  McDonald  I  and  most  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
members  and  staff  know  was  a  differ- 
ent Larry  McDonald  then  generally 
portrayed  by  the  media.  Words  such 
as  "compassionate,"  "conscientious," 
"helpful,"  "hardworking,"  and  "highly 
intelligent,"  "warm,"  gentle."  and 
"pleasant,"  flow  easily  from  the  de- 
scription of  those  who  worked  closely 
with  him. 

Larry  McDonald  served  on  three 
subcommittees  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee:  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Seapower  and  Readiness. 

His  association  with  the  military 
services  as  a  Navy  flight  surgeon,  pro- 
vided him  with  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  services  and  their 
personnel.  He  was  a  behind-the-scenes 
workaholic.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Larry  to  offer  his  services  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  to  learn  more 
about  a  subject  so  that  the  essence  of 
an  issue  could  be  more  articulately 
and  understandably  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
public.  He  would  often  come  to  the 
committee  rooms  after  normal  work- 


ing hours  to  study  and  discuss  military 
programs  of  special  interest  to  us.  He 
was  recognized  by  the  committee 
membership  as  a  person  who  did  his 
homework. 

Larry  McDonald  was  never  reluc- 
tant to  accept  a  challenge.  He  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  work  in  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  complicated 
areas  in  defense— research  and  devel- 
opment. He  was  not  a  technologist  per 
se  but  he  spent  many  hours  trying  to 
understand  military  technology  and 
doing  his  part  to  make  sure  that  our 
advances  in  technology  would  benefit 
the  man  in  the  field  or  in  the  fleet. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  to  insure 
that  our  technology  would  not  be  com- 
promised and  offered  to  those  who 
would  use  it  against  us  on  the  battle- 
field. The  entire  subject  of  technology 
transfer  was  introduced  to  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee by  Larry  McDonald.  Larry  took 
the  initiative  in  many  other  areas  as 
well.  His  expertise  in  the  medical  field 
enabled  the  subcommittee  to  profes- 
sionally judge  the  Department  of  De- 
fense medical  technology  program. 

His  understanding  of  naval  matters 
was  a  great  help  to  Chairman  Bennett 
on  the  Seapower  Subcommittee.  He 
was  very  interested  in  the  programs 
involving  assignment  of  medical  doc- 
tors to  the  fleet,  particularly  on  nucle- 
ar-powered submarines  that  were  de- 
ployed underwater  for  periods  of  90 
days  or  more. 

Larry  was  also  a  tireless  worker  on 
Dan  Daniels  readiness  Subcommittee. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  because  of 
scheduling  conflicts)  he  was  asked  by 
Chairman  Daniel  to  chair  the  subcom- 
mittee at  important  hearings.  He  is  re- 
membered as  always  willing  to  help,  to 
dig  into  the  essence  of  the  subject 
matter  and  ask  meaningful  and  intelli- 
gent questions. 

He  always  left  the  sincere  impres- 
sion that  he  was  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  the  committee,  and 
his  contribution  to  the  hearings  proc- 
ess in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
bears  that  out. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  man, 
Larry  McDonald,  that  I  know  about 
that  does  not  bear  directly  on  his 
duties  in  my  committee.  Larry's  medi- 
cal work  for  charity  was  well  known  to 
us.  He  engaged  in  an  impressive  effort 
to  provide  medical  help  to  the  poor 
and  the  needy  of  diverse  races  and  na- 
tionalities. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  complex  and 
highly  intelligent  individual.  I  want 
his  wife,  Kathryn.  and  his  children, 
Tryggvi,  Callie,  Mary,  Larry,  and 
Lauren,  to  know  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  to  the  nation- 
al defense. 

So  that  some  of  you  who  may  not 
know  the  extent  and  breadth  of  Larry 
McDonalds      personal      accomplish- 


ments and  service  to  the  public,  I  am 
including  at  this  point  his  detailed  bi- 
ography for  the  Record: 
Larry  P.  McDonald— Detailed  Biography 

Congressman  Lawrence  (Larry)  Patton 
McDonald,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  November, 
1974.  to  represent  the  Seventh  District  of 
Georgia. 

Rep.  McDonald  first  sought  the  Seventh 
District  seat  in  1972  but  was  narrowly  de- 
feated in  the  Democratic  Primary  by  the  in- 
cumbent congressman.  However.  Dr. 
McDonald  defeated  the  incumbent  in  the 
1974  Democratic  Primary  and  went  on  to 
win  the  1974  General  Election  over  the  Re- 
publican nominee. 

Congressman  McDonald  defeated  three 
challengers  without  a  runoff  in  the  1976 
Democratic  Primary  and  again  beat  his  1974 
Republican  challenger  in  the  1976  General 
Election. 

He  won  the  1978  Democratic  Primary 
runoff  election  after  defeating  three  oppo- 
nents in  the  "primary  and  went  on  to  easily 
defeat  the  Republican  challenger  in  the 
1978  General  Election. 

Rep.  McDonald  was  renominated  in  the 
1980  Democratic  Primary  and  won  the  1980 
General  Election,  both  by  landslide  mar- 
gins. 

He  defeated  two  opponents  in  the  1982 
Democratic  Primary  and  was  reelected  in 
the  November  General  Election,  both  by 
landslide  margins. 

Rep.  McDonald  is  a  veteran  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  its 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Readiness. 

Rep.  McDonald  was  born  in  Atlanta  on 
April  1.  1935.  He  has  been  a  resident  of 
Cobb  County.  Ga.  since  1966.  He  attended 
public  and  private  schools  in  Georgia,  grad- 
uating from  Darlington  School.  Rome.  Ga.. 
in  1951.  He  completed  his  pre-medical  train- 
ing at  Davidson  College.  N.C.  in  1953  and 
was  accepted  to  Emory  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  prior  to  his  18th 
birthday.  He  received  his  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine degree  from  Emory  University  in  1957. 

Dr.  McDonald  spent  four  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  most  of  that  time  as  a  physician  and 
overseas  flight  surgeon  to  Naval  Squadrons 
in  Iceland.  He  completed  his  tour  of  duty  as 
a  Lieutenant  Commander.  Currently,  he 
holds  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

After  two  years  residency  in  general  sur- 
gery at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital.  Atlanta. 
Dr.  McDonald  spent  three  years  in  further 
residency  training  in  urology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  He  also  received  his  first  taste  of  poli- 
tics in  Ann  Arbor  when  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful bid  for  that  city's  Council  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 

Congressman  McDonald  was  a  junior 
member  of  the  McDonald  Urology  Clinic  in 
Atlanta  before  his  election  to  Congress.  He 
is  from  a  family  of  physicians.  His  father. 
Dr.  Harold  McDonald,  is  the  senior  member 
of  the  McDonald  Urology  Clinic  and  his 
brother.  Dr.  Harold  McDonald  Jr.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Clinic.  The  Congressman's 
grandfather.  Dr.  Paul  McDonald,  was  in 
general  practice  in  Bolton.  Ga.  for  more 
than  a  half-century. 

Rep.  McDonald  is  a  member  of  several 
medical  as-sociations.  They  include  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Association  of  Clinical  Urologists, 
Medical  A.ssociation  of  Georgia,  Medical  As- 
sociation of  Atlanta  and  the  Atlanta  Urol- 


ogy Society.  He  served  on  the  Georgia  State 
Medical  Education  Board  from  1969-74,  as 
vice  chairman  and  acting  chairman. 

He  is  the  co-author  of  ■Correlation  of  Uri- 
nary Output  with  Serum  and  Spinal  Fluid 
Mannitol  Levels  in  Normal  and  Azotemic 
Patients. "  published  in  the  "Journal  of 
Urology  "  in  1968. 

In  summary,  the  solon  is  also  a  member  of 
several  business,  economic,  health  and  con- 
servative organizations,  including  the  Cobb 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Smyrna.  Ga.  Rotary  Club,  where  he  is  an 
honorary  member. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Northside.  Ga. 
Independent  Methodist  Church. 

The  Northwest  Georgia  representative  be- 
longs to  the  Atlanta  Astronomy  Club,  the 
Economic  Monetary  Investment  Research 
Society  and  the  Economics  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  American  Legion.  Bolton  Post 
156.  He  serves  as  commissioner  of  Clan 
Donald  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Congre.ssman  is  on  the  National 
Board  of  the  Movement  to  Restore  Decency 
(Motorede)  and  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
Right  to  Life  Committee.  He  is  also  on  the 
Board  of  Advisors  for  American  Life  Lobby 
and  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Adviso- 
ry Committee  of  Christian  Voice  Inc.  Rep. 
McDonald  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Birthright  of  Atlanta  Inc.  and  he 
serves  as  an  honorary  Board  member  of  the 
Atlanta  Interreligious  Task  Force  on  Soviet 
Jewry  and  Human  Rights.  He  regularly 
scores  100  percent  on  the  pro-family  ratings 
of  Christian  Voice.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Pro  Life  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee and  he  belongs  to  the  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  Choice  in  Cancer  Therapy,  for 
which  he  serves  as  legislative  advisor. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, the  American  Pistol  and  Revolver 
Association.  AdvLsory  Board  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms,  Gun  Owners  of  America.  National 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Second  Amendment 
Foundation.  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms. 

Rep.  McDonald.  A  member  of  its  National 
Council  since  1966,  was  named  chairman  of 
The  John  Birch  Society  in  March.  1983.  It  is 
a  constitutionalist  education-action  organi- 
zation. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Committee  for  the  Survival  of 
a  Free  Congress,  serves  as  Congressional  Ad- 
visor to  the  American  Conservative  Union, 
American  Security  Council.  Conservative 
Caucus  and  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  is  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Committee  for  a  Free 
China.  Association  of  American  Dentists 
and  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of 
the  American  Legislative  Exchange  Council 
and  serves  on  the  Congressional  Advisory 
Pariel  of  the  National  Tax  Limitation  Com- 
mittee. 

He  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Georgia 
Democratic  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Floyd  County.  Ga.  Democratic  Association 
in  his  District. 

In  addition,  the  congressman  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Congressional  Ad- 
visory Board  of  Conservatives  Against  Liber- 
al Legislation.  He  serves  on  the  Membership 
Committee  of  the  American  Civil  Defense 
Association,  a  panel  that  includes  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  designer  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

Congressman  McDonald  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Advisors  of  the  Fund  to  Re- 
store an  Educated  Electorate,  as  well  as  a 


member    of    the    Conservative    Leadership 
Youth  Foundation's  Advisory  Board. 

He  has  been  named  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Georgia  Chapter.  Association  Build- 
ers and  Contractors.  The  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union  has  presented  him  the  "Most 
Frugal  Member  of  Congress  "  award  for  his 
voting  record  against  wasteful  and  inflation- 
ary government  spending. 

Continuing,  the  Georgia  Democrat  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  National  Aeronautical  Association, 
Friends  of  the  Davidson  College  Library, 
Clan  Donald  of  the  Southeastern  United 
States,  the  Naval  Reserve  Association  and 
the  Special  Operations  Association. 

He  has  been  named  a  Knight  of  Honor  in 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Knights  Hospitaller. 

Congressman  McDonald  is  a  member  of 
the  Monday  Club  in  London.  England,  the 
quarterly  Tax  Reform  Immediately  (TRIM) 
bulletin  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  of  North 
Alabama  and  numerous  other  TRIM  Com- 
mittees, which  are  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical 
educational  groups  designed  to  encourge  re- 
duced Federal  spending. 

He  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  America." 
"Dictionary  of  International  Biography." 
"Who's  Who  in  American  Politics."  "Who's 
Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest  "  and 
"Community  Leaders  and  Noteworthy 
Americans." 

The  congressman  was  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  World  Freedom  Day  Rally  on 
Taiwan  in  1976  at  the  request  of  the  World 
Anti-Communist  League.  It  was  attended  by 
more  than  50.000  people. 

Rep.  McDonald  was  presented  the  Ber- 
nado  O'Higgins  Award  in  1977  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chile.  It  is  the  highest  award 
that  can  be  given  by  Chile  because  O'Hig- 
gins is  remembered  as  "the  George  Wash- 
ington of  Chile.  " 

Readers  of  Conservative  Digest  picked 
Rep.  McDonald  as  one  of  the  most  admired 
conservatives  in  Congress  in  1980  and  1981. 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  also 
presented  him  its  distinguished  service 
award  in  1980. 

He  received  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Post  5290's  Loyalty  Day  Award  in  1979.  In 
addition,  the  congressman  was  presented 
the  annual  Americanism  citation  from  the 
Westchester  County  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion  in  New  York  in  1979.  He 
was  recognized  by  the  Greater  Atlanta 
Chapter.  Reserve  Officers  Association,  that 
same  year.  In  early  1980.  the  Anti-Commu- 
nist Bulgarian  National  Front  in  New  York 
also  presented  him  the  Order  for  the  Fight 
for  Liberty  in  Bulgaria,  with  merit. 

Rep.  McDonald  received  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Associations  national  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  1980. 

He  was  the  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Parade  in  New  York  in  1982. 

Also,  the  solon  was  named  the  "Most  Con- 
servative Member  of  the  97th  Congress  "  by 
the  Philip  M.  Crane  Chapter.  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom,  based  in  New-  York. 

In  1982,  he  was  presented  with  the  annual 
leadership  award  for  his  activity  in  Con- 
gress by  32  conservative  organizations,  an 
award  previously  given  to  Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C.) 

The  Georgia  Democrat  has  been  recog- 
nized for  his  efforts  to  restore  constitution 
government  by  Conservative  Caucus,  receiv- 
ing its  leadership  award. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Socie- 
ty presented  Rep.  McDonald  its  distin 
guished  service  award  in  1981  for  his  leader- 


ship on  national  defense  issues.  And  he  has 
been  honored  by  the  American  Security 
Council  for  his  contributions  in  that  same 
area. 

In  1980.  Rep.  McDonald  received  the  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing  "True  American  "  award 
from  Barracks  948.  Veterans  of  World  War 
I.  at  Pershing  Point  ceremonies  in  Atlanta. 
That  .same  year,  he  received  a  special  baton 
from  the  world  champion  U.S.  Army  Golden 
Knights  parachute  team  at  Grant  Field  on 
the  Georgia  Tech  campus. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Golden  Age  Hall  of 
Fame,  sponsored  by  the  independent  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Senior  Citizens,  the 
second  largest  membership  organization  for 
older  citizens  in  the  nation,  for  his  concern 
about  the  retired  and  elderly. 

Rep.  McDonald  received  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  in  1978  from  the  National 
Human  Rights  Committee  for  POWs  and 
MIAs.  He  was  also  recognized  as  TRIM  Con- 
gressman of  the  Year  in  1978  by  the  New 
Jersey  TRIM  Committee.  He  has  been  cited 
by  the  Captive  Nations  Committee,  as  well 
as  by  the  American  Defense  Preparedness 
Association. 

Since  being  in  Congress.  Rep.  McDonald 
has  consistently  received  the  Watchdog  of 
the  Treasury  Award,  first  presented  by  the 
National  Associated  Businessmen  and  now 
presented  by  Watchdogs  of  the  Treasury 
Inc.  He  has  also  been  awarded  the  "Guardi- 
an of  Small  Business"  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business 
on  a  regular  basis. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  recog- 
nized Rep.  McDonald  "for  his  legislative  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  "  by  presenting  him  with  its  "Defender 
of  Individual  Rights"  award. 

Congressman  McDonald  was  a  member  oi 
a  special  Armed  Services  Committee  panel 
that  investigated  Western  defenses  in 
Japan.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  in  1978. 

He  was  the  chairman  of  a  House  delega- 
tion that  studied  civil  defense  operations  in 
Norway,  Ireland,  Switzerland.  Egypt  and 
Israel  during  the  winter.  1979.  During  that 
trip  he  met  with  then  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  and  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin. 

In  1981.  he  became  the  only  Seventh  Dis- 
trict Congressman  ever  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Georgia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's annual  Pre-Legislative  Forum,  a 
two-week,  statewide  program  designed  to 
inform  Chamber  members  around  the  state 
about  the  upcoming  session  of  Congress. 
The  Forum  is  three  decades  old.  He  is  the 
only  Georgia  congressman  in  the  last  10 
years  to  sponsor  Federal  Procurement  Con- 
ferences in  the  state  for  Georgia  businesses. 
In  1982,  Rep.  McDonald  was  a  key  leader 
in  the  House  for  gaining  approval  of  the  C- 
5B  transport  plane,  after  it  had  been  defeat- 
ed in  the  Senate.  The  House  approved  the 
plane  by  a  near  three-to-one  margin  and  the 
Senate  went  on  to  concur  basically  with  the 
House  and  approve  the  aircraft.  McDonald 
had  pointed  out  merits  of  the  plane  to  more 
than  140  of  his  colleagues  in  addition  to  his 
other  activities  on  behalf  of  the  plane. 

The  solon  is  a  trustee  of  the  Southern 
Foundation  for  Education  and  Medical  Re- 
search. Atlanta.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Joseph  McCarthy  Foundation. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  John  M.  Ashbrook  Memorial  Library 
and  Political  Forum.  Ashland  College.  Ohio. 
Rep.  Ashbrook.  who  died  in  1982.  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Rep.  McDonald  s. 

The  congressman  is  also  the  unpaid  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Western 
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Goals  Foundation.  The  Advisory  Board  in- 
cludes former  Rep.  Jean  Ashbrook.  Mrs. 
Walter  Brennan,  Taylor  Caldwell.  Roy 
Cohn.  Rep.  Philip  Crane.  Gen.  Raymond  G. 
Davis.  Henry  Hazlitt.  Dr.  Mildred  Jefferson. 
Dr.  Anthony  Kut)eli.  Roger  Milliken.  Adm. 
Thomas  Moorer.  E.  A.  Morris.  Mrs.  John  C. 
Newington.  Gen.  George  S.  Patton.  Dr. 
Hans  Sennholz.  Gen.  John  Singlaub.  Dan 
Smoot.  Roger  Stoddard.  Rep.  Bob  Stump, 
Mrs.  Helen  Marie  Taylor.  Dr.  Edward 
Teller.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt  and  Dr.  Eugene 
WIgner. 

Western  Goals  has  published  several 
works,  including  PALN."  about  the  Puerto 
Rican  terrorist  group;  Red  Locusts  '  about 
Soviet  support  for  terrorist  groups  in  South- 
em  Africa:  "Outlaws  of  Amerika"  about  the 
Weather  Underground  Organization;  Ally 
Betrayed-The  Republic  of  Korea."  Ally  Be- 
trayed-The  Republic  of  China."  The  War 
Called  Peace"  about  Soviet  influence  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement;  "Red  Tide  Rising 
In  the  Carolinas "  about  efforts  by  militant 
groups  to  penetrate  communities  and  trade 
unions  in  North  and  South  Carolina;  "Ally 
Betrayed-Nicaragua."  and  "Broken  Seals" 
about  the  interconnection  of  groups  that 
seek  to  undermine  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  FBI.  It  has  also  produced 
the  network  quality  video  presentation.  "No 
Place  To  Hide."  about  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics of  terrorism. 

The  solon  serves  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Committee  for  the  Survival  of  a 
Free  Congress  Foundation  and  the  Conserv- 
ative Caucus  Education  and  Research  Foun- 
dation. Rep.  McDonald  also  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Advisors  of  The  Ludwig  von  Mises 
Institute  for  Austrian  E>;onomics.  Sen-ing 
with  him  are  Mrs.  von  Mises.  chairwoman, 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner  Dr.  Priedrich  A. 
Hayek,  along  with  noted  free  market  econo- 
mists Murray  N.  Rothbard.  Henry  Hazlitt 
and  Dr.  Hans  Sennholz.  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Ron  Paul  (R-Texas).  Mr.  Hazlitt  and 
Dr.  Sennholz  also  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Western  Goals,  of  which  Rep.  McDonald  is 
chairman. 

Congressman  McDonald  is  the  author  of 
several  articles  and  books,  including  the 
book.  "We  Hold  These  Truths."  a  review  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  has  been  described 
by  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  as  "the  most  concise,  coura- 
geous and  forthright  presentation  of  the 
present  problems,  their  origin  and  solution," 
that  I  have  seen  anywhere.  Rep.  McDonald 
also  authored  "Trotskyism  and  Terror:  The 
Strategy  of  Revolution."  published  by  the 
American  Conservative  Union's  Education 
and  Research  Institute.  M.  Stanton  Evans, 
former  chairman  of  the  Institute  said  the 
book  "offers  a  wealth  of  data  by  which  to 
gauge  the  .  media  effort  to  portray  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  as  a  group 
of  peaceable  Socialists." 

He  is  a  contributor  to  American  Opin- 
ion." a  conservative  monthly  magazine. 
"U.S.  News  and  World  Report"  has  pub- 
lished an  essay  by  Rep.  McDonald  on  the 
dangers  of  recognizing  Communists  Cuba, 
as  well  as  a  detailed  interview  on  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations.  He  has 
also  authored  a  guest  editorial  on  the  need 
for  community  leadership  in  "The  Financial 
Planner"  magazine.  The  congressman  has 
written  numerous  articles  on  gun  control, 
the  volunteer  army,  the  power  of  liberal 
special  interest  groups  and  the  state  of  U.S. 
defenses. 

Congressman  McDonald  has  been  recog- 
nized nationally  as  a  leading  conservative 
spokesman  and  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  <R- 


Ariz)  said  after  his  second  term  that  Rep. 
McDonald  had  perhaps  "contributed  more 
to  the  Congress  than  .  .  .  any  other  fresh- 
man who  has  ever  come  there." 

Conservative  groups  that  rate  congress- 
men regularly  on  the  basis  of  their  votes 
have  consistently  placed  Rep.  McDonald  at 
the  top  of  their  scales.  Several  of  these 
groups  include  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union.  American  Conservative  Union.  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action,  The  Review 
of  the  News  and  Committee  for  the  Survival 
of  a  Free  Congress. 

He  and  his  wife.  Kathy.  reside  in  Marietta 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session.  Their  resi- 
dence while  Rep.  McDonald  is  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  is  in  Alexandria.  Va.  Rep.  McDon- 
ald has  three  children.  Tryggvi  Paul.  Callie 
Grace  and  Mary  Elizabeth.  He  and  Kathy 
have  two  children.  Larry  Jr..  born  in 
August.  1981.  and  Lauren  Aileen,  born  on 
Christmas  Day.  1982.* 

•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  express  my 
sorrow  over  the  untimely  passing  of 
our  colleague.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  sit  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
on  two  subcommittees  of  the  Armed 
Ser\ice  Committee  and.  in  this  posi- 
tion. I  had  an  extensive  opportunity  to 
view  the  work  of  Larry  McDonald.  In 
the  interrogiation  of  witnesses,  he 
asked  pointed  and  pertinent  questions, 
but  I  never  saw  him  be  disrespectful  to 
anyone.  He  was  knowledgable  of  the 
issues.  Although  we  did  not  always 
agree.  I  developed  a  healthy  respect 
and  admiration  for  Larry.  No  one 
loved  his  country  more.  He  was  a  true 
American  patriot  who  believed  in  our 
system  of  government  and  fiercely 
fought  against  communism. 

To  Kathy  and  McDonald  family,  you 
have  to  have  our  sympathy.  May  God 
comfort  you  in  the  knowledge  that 
Larry  gave  his  life  for  our  Nation. 
The  ruthless  uncivilized  Russians  took 
him  and  the  lives  of  268  other  inno- 
cent people  when  they  and  shot  down 
Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007.  Larry's 
voice  is  stilled,  but  the  freedom  he 
cherished  shall  live  on.# 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defi- 
nition of  murder  is  the  wanton,  mali- 
cious, and  premeditated  killing  of  an- 
other. That  definition  clearly  applies 
to  the  Soviet  missile  action  which 
killed  269  passengers  of  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007.  That  missile  was 
specifically  ordered  by  Soviet  military 
authorities. 

The  tragic  irony  of  that  Soviet  mass 
murder  is  that  among  those  269  inno- 
cent victims  it  struck  down  Congess- 
man  Larry  McDonald,  of  Georgia, 
who  had  spent  his  career  in  public  life 
trying  to  convince  the  free  world  that 
the  Soviets  were  not  only  capable  of 
murder,  but  that  in  their  passion  to 
subjugate  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
they  were  willing  to  use  any  violent 
means.  They  have  proven  their  capa- 
bilities in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Larry  McDonald  was  not  just  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Soviets,  he 
was  the  most  dedicated  Member  of 
Congress,  if  not  the  United  States  in 
the  fight  against  communism.  He  con- 


stantly was  exposing  their  "peace"  ef- 
forts as  a  sham,  a  confidence  game  in 
which  the  Soviets  were  lulling  West- 
ern democracies  into  disarmament  and 
weaknesses,  so  the  free  world  could  be 
terrorized  into  submission  to  Soviet 
power. 

Through  the  years  in  which  this 
country  was  led  by  those  who  held  the 
naive  belief  that  unilateral  disarma- 
ment would  somehow  change  the 
blood  thirsty  character  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  Larry  McDonald 
preached  that  the  real  road  to  peace 
was  through  strength, 

Through  those  years,  his  messages 
stressing  courage  as  a  virtue  were 
often  received  by  small  audiences.  His 
work  defending  freedom  and  democra- 
cy was  ridiculed  and  reviled  by  those 
opponents  who  tried  to  undermine  the 
purpose  and  will  of  this  country  by 
crying  for  appeasement  with  their 
slogan  "Better  Red  Than  Dead." 

Congressman  McDonald,  with  his 
outspoken  views  on  Soviets  and  com- 
munism, helped  reawaken  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  dangers  that  we  face 
so  that  they  would  support  leadership 
who  believe  in  peace  through 
strength. 

It  is  ironic  that  just  as  the  message 
about  the  Soviets,  that  he  had  labored 
so  long  and  hard  to  carry,  was  being 
recognized,  and  we  were  finally 
moving  to  strengthen  national  de- 
fense, Larry  McDonald  was  struck 
from  the  roll  of  patriots  by  the  trigger 
finger  of  those  who  feared  his  rallying 
cry  to  the  American  people. 

Throughout  history  our  country  has 
been  preserved  by  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness  warning  us  of  dangers. 
Larry  McDonald  has  been  one  of 
those  voices.  He  is  truly  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  these  remarks  at  this  spe- 
cial order  to  pay  tribute  to  our  fallen 
colleague,  Larry  McDonald.  His  un- 
timely death  was  the  result  of  what 
was  simply  an  insane  act  by  a  nation 
whose  dictatorial  principles  of  govern- 
ment were  fought  so  valiantly  by  our 
fallen  colleague. 

Larry  McDonald  was  a  man  of  firm 
convictions  and  stood  strong  for  those 
convictions  even  when  it  was  not  popu- 
lar to  do  so.  He  felt  deeply  for  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  unashamedly 
expressed  his  views  to  all.  He  truly 
tried  to  live  up  to  the  high  principles 
and  ideals  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

On  many  issues,  Larry  McDonald 
and  I  disagreed,  but  even  in  those  dis- 
agreements, he  treated  me  with  the  re- 
spect that  we  all  accord  our  colleagues 
recognizing  that  this  institution  mir- 
rors the  huge  diversity  that  is  one  of 
the  strengths  of  this  Nation.   Larry 


McDonald's  principles  were  high  but 
not  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  others. 
His  death  is  a  big  loss  to  this  Cham- 
ber. I  want  to  extend  to  his  wife  and 
family  my  deepest  sympathy.* 

•  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  Americas  finest 
patriots,  the  late  Hon.  Larry  P. 
McDonald. 

Larry  P.  McDonald  had  a  funda- 
mental message  for  all  Americans: 
Beware  of  those  who  would  undermine 
our  freedoms  and  our  way  of  govern- 
ment. To  that  end  he  was  a  teacher  of 
constitutional  government  and  anti- 
communism. 

Larry  was  the  author  of  books  and 
articles  on  the  U.S.  Constitution.  His 
book,  "We  Hold  These  Truths,"  has 
been  acclaimed  at  the  most  concise, 
courageous,  and  forthright  presenta- 
tion of  present  constitutional/govern- 
mental problems,  their  origin  and  so- 
lution seen  anywhere.  Larry  also  au- 
thored "Trotskyism  and  Terror:  The 
Strategy  of  Revolution"  which  has 
been  described  as  a  book  that  "offers  a 
wealth  of  data  by  which  to  gage  the 
media  effort  to  portray  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (SWP)  as  a  group  of 
peaceable  Socialists.  " 

Larry  was  most  active  in  his  efforts 
to  expose  the  worldwide  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  the 
impact  of  such  activities  on  American 
society.  His  Western  Goals  Founda- 
tion has  published  such  works  as  "Red 
Tide  Rising  in  the  Carolinas"  about 
the  efforts  of  militant  groups  to  pene- 
trate communities  and  trade  unions  in 
North  and  South  Carolina:  and 
■'Broken  Seals  "  about  the  interconnec- 
tion of  groups  that  seek  tp  undermine 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  foundation  has  also  produced  a 
first-rate  video  documentary,  "No 
Place  To  Hide, "  about  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  terrorism. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  recent  comment 
in  a  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
briefing  by  Ambassador  Edward  L. 
Rowny.  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START)  in  Geneva.  The  Ambassador 
was  asked  for  his  evaluation  of  the 
problems  of  negotiating  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. He  said  that  he  has  studied  the 
Russians  for  over  30  years  and  con- 
cludes that  they  are  essentially  differ- 
ent. He  noted  that  when  a  Russian 
leader  was  asked  for  this  reaction  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  denial  of  procure- 
ment of  the  B-1  bomber  portrayed  as 
a  good-faith  effort  toward  arms  reduc- 
tion, the  Russians  replied:  "We  are 
neither  pacifists  nor  philanthropists." 
That  is  the  Russian  mind  set  that 
Larry  McDonald  so  eloquently  at- 
tempted to  portray  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  It  is  perhaps 
unfortunate  that  more  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  media  do  not  under- 
stand the  Russian  mentality  and  how 


different  they  really  are  in  relation  to 
Western  thought  and  values.  As  my 
colleague  Philip  Crane  so  aptly 
quipped  at  a  memorial  for  Larry  in 
Constitution  Hall:  ""No  Samantha, 
they  are  not  like  us."  Larry  McDon- 
ald matched  Soviet  words  and  activi- 
ties with  Soviet  deeds  and  found  them 
to  be  lacking  in  sincerity  and  consist- 
ency. I  believe  we  all  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  portraying  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  for  what  he  really  is, 
and  not  what  some  people  would  like 
him  to  be.  We  should  all  benefit  from 
Larry's  message  and  approach  any  de- 
tente with  the  Soviets  with  caution 
and  realism. 

Larry  McDonald  did  so  many  things 
well.  He  worked  tirelessly  not  only  for 
his  constituency  in  Georgia,  but  also 
for  many  classes  of  Americans.  His 
work  with  the  retired  and  elderly  led 
to  his  installation  in  the  Golden  Age 
Hall  of  Fame  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Senior  Citizens.  His  work  with  the 
business  community  has  resulted  in 
his  consistently  receiving  the  Watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury  Award  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Businessmen.  All 
of  us  know  best  his  unceasing  work  for 
medical  charity. 

Larry  McDonald  was  considerate 
and  caring  for  his  associates;  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  staff.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  him  to  go  out  of  his  way  te  be 
helpful  to  others.  It  was  something  he 
did  naturally.  Few  people  I  have  ever 
known  have  been  so  universally  recog- 
nized by  his  peers  for  this  commenda- 
ble trait. 

I  will  personally  miss  Larry  McDon- 
ald for  the  intelligence  and  dignity  he 
brought  to  this  Chamber  and  for  his 
dedication  to  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
America  as  he  envisioned  it. 

To  his  wife,  Kathy,  and  to  his 
family,  I  offer  my  sincere  condolences 
and  hope  that  they  all  will  have  the 
strength  and  courage  to  carry  on  the 
rich  legacy  Larry  McDonald  has  be- 
queathed to  them.» 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  our  colleague. 
Congressman  McDonald's  political  ac- 
tivities, of  his  zealous  pursuit  of  the 
principles  in  which  he  believed,  and 
the  diversity  of  this  House  to  which  he 
contributed  in  a  very  special  way. 

But  on  the  more  human  dimension, 
as  an  individual,  Larry  McDonald  was 
a  vigorous,  hard-working  human 
being.  He  spent  many  hours  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  I  remember  on 
many  occasions  behind  the  rail  at  the 
rear  of  this  chamber  talking  with 
Larry  and  being  talked  to  by  Larry 
about  matters  that  were  coming 
before  the  House,  or  his  approaching 
me  as  he  did  other  Members,  to  sign 
on  to  letters  that  he  felt  were  impor- 
tant to  send  either  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  other  world 
leaders. 

He  was  someone  who  stood  in  his 
own  shoes,   as  we  say,   and  was   un- 


swerving in  his  commitments  and  his 
life  has  been  untimely  ended. 

In  that  sense  the  real  loss  is  not  just 
to  the  causes  in  which  he  believed  but 
to  his  family.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  sympathy  and  my  condolences  to 
his  mother  and  say  that  the  last  con- 
versation I  had  with  Larry  was  one 
about  the  death  of  his  father  that  had 
occurred  just  a  few  weeks  before  his 
own  and  Larry  was  commenting  about 
a  note  I  had  sent  him  and  discussed 
with  me  in  a  very  human  and  touching 
way  the  relationship  between  himself 
and  his  father.  So,  to  his  mother  I 
extend  my  condolences  and  my  sympa- 
thies as  well  as  to  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

May  Lawrence  Patton  McDonald's 
soul  rest  in  peace. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  311 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  House  Resolution  311 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
delay  issuing  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Mexico 
and  the  Government  of  Brazil  in  the 
amount  of  $2  billion  until  the  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  review 
such  transactions. 

In  an  unprecedented  action,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  informed  Con- 
gress on  August  17,  1983,  that  it  was 
planning  to  extend  $500  million  in 
guarantees  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  and  $1.5  billion  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional effort  to  shore  up  the  finances 
of  these  two  countries. 

Congress  has  only  until  September 
22,  1983,  to  review  a  transaction  of  this 
magnitude  unless  we  delay  their  im- 
plementation of  this  guarantee.  I  have 
written  Mr.  William  H.  Draper.  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Eximbank. 
to  express  my  concern,  and  have  also 
written  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  asking  him  several  questions, 
including  whether  the  Eximbank  can 
legally  approve  the  proposed  guaran- 
tee in  the  amounts  indicated.  Similar 
concerns  have  been  expressed  in  the 

My  concern  about  a  guarantee  of 
this  size  is,  what  would  happen  in  the 
case  of  default?  We  already  know  that 
these  two  countries  are  already  facing 
severe  credit  problems.  If  we  are  in  the 
position  of  extending  credit  to  an  ad- 
mittedly poor  credit  risk,  is  there  not 
need  for  additional  security?  What 
precedent  are  we  setting  that  could  be 
cited  on  future  large  guarantees  for 
countries  less  worthy  of  our  support 
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and  perhaps  even  less  capable  of  re- 
paying the  debts  secured? 

All  I  am  asking  at  the  present  time 
is  to  delay  the  implementation  so  the 
Congress  can  examine  these  problems 
in  the  normal  budget  and  appropria- 
tion process.* 


REMARKS  OF  SPEAKER  THOMAS 
P.  O'NEILL  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
HUMBERTO  CARDINAL  ME- 
DEIROS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia)  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  Humberto  Cardinal  Medeiros 
died.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  church 
and  the  spiritual  leader  of  a  large  and 
dynamic  archdiocese.  He  was  a  humble 
man  who  never  forgot  his  humble 
roots.  His  many  selfless  acts  of  charity 
and  kindness  were  well  known.  He 
liked  to  refer  to  himself  as  a  "simple 
priest.  "  I  believe  he  chose  to  do  so  be- 
cause his  faith  in  God  was  so  deep  and 
his  commitment  to  spreading  the  word 
of  the  Gospel  was  so  total. 

When  you  were  in  his  presence  there 
was  no  mistaking  his  gentleness,  his 
compassion,  and  his  concern  for  his 
fellow  man.  His  life  is  testimony  to  his 
devotion  to  Christian  ideals.  He  was 
truly  a  man  of  peace  whose  sudden 
passing  is  a  deep  personal  shock  to  his 
flock,  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  to  me.  We  will  miss  him  greatly. 


measures  as  of  the  close  of  business  Septem- 
ber 9.  1983. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Jones. 

Chairman. 

REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FROM  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON  THE 
STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
91 -REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER 
9.  1983 

(In  imHons  o<  Min\ 


IMI 


REPORT  FROM  COMMITEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET  1983  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
section  311(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  I  am  submitting  to 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of 
spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  13.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Speaker.    House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30.  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  curent  level  of 
revenues  and  spending.  Pursuant  to  Com- 
mittee Rule  10.  I  am  herewith  transmitting 
the  status  report  under  H.  Con.  Res.  91,  the 
F*irst  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1984.  This  report  reflects 
the  adjusted  resolution  of  July  26.  1983.  and 
the  current  CBO  estimates  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues  based  on  all 
completed  action  on  spending  and  revenue 


,'i%  *""^ 


Revnues 


Awroprdtt  Ml. 

Cutiwi  level 


S77.e96      80'.78l      604.300 
S69.18t      806.988      604.131 


Aimunt  under  ctMngs 
Amount  under  tlon 


8.708 


793 


169 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$8,708  million  for  fiscal  year  1983,  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds  $793 
million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983,  if 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1983.  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  September  12.  1983. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  those  items  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1983  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  91). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  tabulated 
as  of  close  of  business  September  9.  1983 
and  is  based  on  our  estimates  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues  using  the  as- 
sumptions and  estimates  consistent  with  H. 
Con.  Res.  91. 

Since  my  last  report  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Solvency  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-76)  and 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  98- 
92).  The  budget  resolution  used  in  this  com- 
parison reflects  the  July  26.  1983  committee 
action  making  allocations  of  reserves  under 
Section  2  of  the  budget  resolution.  H.  Con. 
Res.  91. 


(In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Budget 
auttntily 


Outlays      Revenues 


1  fnacled 

2  fniillemenl  aultmity  and  ollw  manda- 
loiy  Items  requiring  (urtliet  approtifia- 
inn  action 

3  Conlinuing  resolution  authority         .  . 

4  Conterence  agreements  rallied  tiy  Mil 
Houses 


369.188      806.988      604.131 


CuirenI  letd 


869.188      806.988      604.131 


[In  millions  ol  dolafs] 


auttnnty 


Outlays      Revenues 


Secoml  twdiel  resolulnn.  revised  H  Con 

Res  91  877,896      807.781      604.300 

Cuirenl  level  rs 

Over  resolution  by  ; . , . 

Under  resolution  by  1,701  793  169 


Sincerely, 


Rudolph  O.  Penner, 

Director. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  SUPPORTING  DETAIL. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  SEPTEM- 
BER 9,  1983 

|in  miNlons  of  doll3rs| 


Budget 
autlnrity 


Outlays 


I  Enacted 

Permanent  3(ioro|inations  and  trust  luods  476.500         469.041 

Enacted  previous  session . 484.011         465,953 

Otlsettmg  receipts  ...^ 133.407      -133.407 

Enacted  this  session 

Economic  Oeveloomeni  Administration 

delerial  disapcroval.  H  Res  U  5 
DOE  strategic  petrotaim  reserve  defer- 
ral drsappcoval.  H  Res  80        _..,  6 

1983  supolernental  fioi  lull.  PuWt 
La*  98-8  15,736  7.336 

Olfsening  receipts  -5.159         -5.159 

Social  Security  Act  Amendments  ol 

1983  PuWic  La*  98-21  26.610  731 

MX  missile  awfoval.  Slijn  Res  26 50 

freeze  lohacto  support  level.  PuMc 

La*  98  59  -46 

1983  supplemental  appropriations. 
PuDlic  La*  98-63  7.065  4.681 

Wtsenmg  receipts  -  2,263         -  2.263 

Carritibean  Basin  Initiative,  Public  La*  "^ 

93-67  2  2 

Railroad  Retirement  Sohiency  Ad  ol 

1983,  Public  La*  98-76  2  -32 

Federal  Supplemenlal  (^mipcnsalion 
Act  ol  1982  lunpnploymert) 
Public  La*  98-92  90 90 

Total  enacted  869.188         806.988 

II  Entitlemtnt  authority  and  other  mandatoi) 

Items  reouiring  further  appropnation  acbon „___.. --.. 

III  (inlinuinj  resolution  aulhorily  . ._.„.„.; 

IV  (^lerence    agreements    ratified    by    boHl 
Houses 

Total  current  level  as  of  September  9  1983 869.188         806.988 

Secondbudgetresolution  HCon  Res  91... 177.196         107.781 

Amount  remaining 

Over  ceilmg  _ ■- 

Under  ceiling  1.708  793 

Note  -Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Stenholm,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  22. 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stenholm),  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 22. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chandler)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McKernan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Regula,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  21. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  864.  An  act  to  amend  the  Volunteers  in 
the  Parks  Act  of  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chandler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Winn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCollum. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  Kaptur  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Wise. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.  1 18,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution;  and 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
■National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 


a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  par- 
ticipation by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  international  sports  activities;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1875.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
■Marine  Minerals:  An  Alternative  Mineral 
Supply."  to  provide  direction  for  a  national 
commitment  to  the  oceans;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  criminal  destruction  of  the 
Korean  civilian  airliner. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  September  20,  1983, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1983,  the  following  report  teas 
filed  on  September  16,  1983] 
Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. H.R.  3913.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  98-357).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  September  19.  1983] 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Report  pursu- 
ant to  Section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No.  98-358).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2972  (Rept.  No. 
98-359).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1871.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  en- 
titled, 'Review  of  the  H  Street  Business 
Community  Association-Facade  Renovation 
Loan/Grant  Program,"  pursuant  to  section 
455(d)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1872.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  by  Ambassador-desig- 
nate Clayton  E.  McManaway,  Jr..  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1873.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  10th  annual 
report  entitled,  -The  Operation  and  Effect 
of  the  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpo- 
ration Legislation  DISCS,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 506  of  Public  Law  92-178;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1874.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  tule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  2853.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Oceans  Policy  Commission  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  comprehensive  national  oceans 
policy;  with  an  amendment;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  October 
19.  1983.  for  consideration  of  such  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  amendments  as  fall 
within  that  committee's  jurisdiction  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1(1),  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-339, 
Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

[Submitted  September  16,  1983] 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.   3913.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
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Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 
fSubmitted  September  19.  1983J 
By    Mr,    BEDELX,    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Roberts.     Mr.    de    la    Garza,    Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.      Jones      of      Tennessee.      Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.      DuRBiN.      Mr.      Penny.      Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN.    Mr.    McCuRDY.    Mr.    Madican. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY.    Mr.    Sharp.    Mr.    Stangeland. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Clin.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Volk- 
mer.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri): 
H.R.  3914.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL; 
H.R.  3915.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  for 
18  months  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  compensation   is  payable 
under  such   act   to   individuals   residing   in 
areas  of  unusually  high  unemployment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PlCKLE): 

H.R.  3916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  technical 
correctons  with  respect  to  the  application 
after  1983  of  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance to  oil  and  natural  gas  resulting 
from  secondary  or  tertiary  processes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCoLLUM): 

H.R.  3917.  A  bill  to  exempt  Slates  from 
the  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  quiet 
title  actions  against  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mica): 

H.R.  3918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  claims  of 
survivors  of  the  U.S.  citizens  on  board  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  airplane  that  was  shot 
down  on  September  1.  1983;  to  the  Commi- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLINGER: 

H.R.  3919.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  requirement  of 
an  amount  in  controversey  for  certain  ac- 
tions involving  common  carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  3920.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  to  enact  any  act  relat- 
ing to  the  organization,  jurisdiction,  and 
rules  of  the  landlord-tenant  branch  and  the 
small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  GREGG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D' Amours): 

H.R.  3921.  A  bill  to  establish  additional 
wilderness  areas  in  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 

H.R.  3922.  A  bill  to  establish  a  1-year  limi- 
tation on  the  filing  of  claims  for  unpaid  ac- 


counts formerly  maintained  in  the  postal 
savings  system;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    JACOBS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

SuNiA.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Kasich. 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  An- 

NUNZIO): 

H.R.  3923.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  issuance 
of  most  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  visas 
to  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  an- 
niversary date  of  the  shooting  down  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  unarmed  civilian  aircraft;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  3924.  A  bill  to  increase  alternatives 
to    institutionalization    for   senior    citizens; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  3925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in 
primary  insurance  amounts  to  account  for 
depressed  replacement   rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  DANIEL  B.  CRANE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Madigan): 
H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  not  suspend  grain  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Jones     of     North     Carolina.     Mr. 

Breaux.  Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  DAmours. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 

Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 

Young    of    Alaska.    Mr.    Davis.    Mr. 

Carper.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Bosco. 

Mr.      BiAGGi.      Mrs.      Boxer,      Mr. 

BoNKER.  and  Mr.  Hughes): 

H.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 

June  4-10.  1984.  as  National  Fisheries  Week; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Barnes  >: 
H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
objectives  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Conta- 
dora  nations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mrs. 
Schneider.    Mr.    Harkin,    and    Mr. 

TORRICELLI): 

H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  to  transfer 
ownership  of  management  of  any  civil  mete- 
orological satellite  system  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  to  the  private 
sector;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  169.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  take  certain  actions 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roemer.  and  Mr.  McCollum): 

H.  Res.  311.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  should  delay  issuing  certain  guaran- 
tees and  insurance  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  the  Government  of  Brazil  until 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  review 
such  transactions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

H.R.  3926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theron 
M.  Bradley.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
L.  Perrin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL. 

H.R.  3928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
Stahr.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  433:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  943:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Moody  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  1315:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 

LOJAN. 

H.R.  1736:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1795:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  2053;  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  2127:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  2300:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2449:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2474:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr. 
Waxman. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  2729:  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Fields. Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Studds.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  2853:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2883:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2997:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  3016:  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Luken, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Gaydos,  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.R.  3026:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  3027:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  3101:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Bedcix,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  3137:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3292:  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  3302:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  3485:  Mr.  Dyson. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
of   Michigan.   Mr.   Long 
Luken.   Mr.   Moakley.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 


Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Levin 
of   Louisiana.   Mr. 


Volkmer.   Mr.    Waxman,   Mr.   Williams   of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  3498:  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Simon. 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Vento.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McNul- 
TY.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Torricelli, 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  3532:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  3554:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  McCain, 
and  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Parris. 
and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3642:  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mrs.   Schroeder.   Mr.  Schumer.   Mr.   Carr. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Walcren.    Mr.    Synar.    Mr.    Boland.    Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Hance.    Mr.    Martinez.    Mr.    Berman,    Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fu(auA, 
Mr.    Frank.    Mr.    Young    of   Missouri.    Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Huckaby.  and  Mr.  Hightower. 
H.R.  3647:  Mr.  Mavroules. 
H.R.  3678:  Mr.  Swift. 
H.R.  3778:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.   Dellums.   Mr.   Foglietta.   Mr.   Frank, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Ms.   Kaptur.  Mr.   Ford  of  Tennessee,   Mr. 
Daschle.    Mr.    Torricelli.    Mr.    Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Evans    of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford. 

H.R.  3686:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mrs.  Hall 
of  Indiana.   Mr.   Fazio.  Mr.   Roe,  and  Mr. 
Wise. 
H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
H.R.  3782:  Mr.  Bedell. 
H.R.  3871:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Vandergriff. 

H.R.  3888:  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Chappell.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
H.J.   Res.    103:   Mr.   Franklin   and   Mrs. 

BOGGS. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  English,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  and 
Mr.  Whitley. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Sunia.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 


Howard,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Anthony.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan.  Mr.  RuDD,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  McKernan,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  NcNulty,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Patman. 

H.J.  Res.  324:  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Loeffler.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Stump.  Ms.  Fie- 
dler. Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Niel- 
son of  Utah.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.J.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Addabbo.  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.  Con.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
McHucH,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Olin,  and  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Marriott.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Schaefer, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.  Con.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. 

H.  Res.  280:  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Udall. 


(1)  The  Commission  shall  issue  regula- 
tions specifying  the  extent  to  which  a 
holder  of  a  certificate  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion to  construct,  operate,  maintain,  or 
extend  a  coal  pipeline  shall  be  liable  to  any 
person  whose  land  is  acquired  for  such  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  or  exten- 
sion for  damage  or  injury  incurred  by  such 
person  caused  by  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
such  land.  The  regulations  shall  also  specify 
the  extent  to  which  such  holder  shall  in- 
demnify or  hold  harmless  such  person  for  li- 
abilities, damages,  or  claims  caused  by  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  such  land. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—In  .section  3  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute— 

(1)  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof"; 
and";  and 

(3)  Insert  after  paragraph  (7)  the  follow- 
ing: 

(8)  no  State  shall  sell  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer or  permit  the  sale  or  transfer,  for  use  In 
a  coal  pipeline  for  which  a  certificate  is 
issued  under  section  10  of  this  Act  outside 
of  such  State,  water  which  is  taken  from 
any  river  or  other  body  of  surface  water 
which  is  located  in  or  which  passes  through 
more  than  one  State  or  from  any  aquifer  or 
other  body  or  ground  water  which  underlies 
more  than  one  State  unless— 

(A)  there  is  in  effect  an  interstate  com- 
pact (i)  among  the  diverting  State  and  each 
State  located  downstream  of  such  diversion 
and  prior  to  the  confluence  with  a  river  or 
stream  of  which  it  is  a  tributary,  or  (ii) 
among  the  States  under  which  such  aquifer 
or  other  body  of  ground  water  lies,  which 
governs  such  sale  or  transfer,  and 

(B)  such  sale  or  transfer  is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  compact. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  953:  Mr.  Reid. 
H.R.  1693:  Mr.  Reid. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. lOlO 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 

(Amendment    to   the   amendment   in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—At  the  end  of  section  10  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  substitute,  insert  the 
following: 


H.R.  1036 
By  Mr.  DURBIN: 
—Page  7.  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  ftil- 
lows  through  line  9  on  page  8  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  any  recipient 
under  titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  from 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  to  provide  for  wages  and  related  em- 
ployment benefits  to  eligible  participants 
for  work  which  the  recipient  certifies  has 
been  performed  in  one  or  more  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  to  any  recipient  under  title  II  or 
III  of  this  Act  from  funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  the  cost  of 
administration. 

(c)  The  remainder  of  the  funds  provided 
to  anv  recipient  under  title  II  or  III  of  this 
Act  from  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  (after  compliance  with  subsection  (a) 
and  deduction  of  cost  of  administration  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (b))  may  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  supplies,  tools,  equipment, 
and  other  materials. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  or  limit  the  payment  of 
the  costs  of  administration  or  the  costs  of 
supplies,  tools,  equipment,  or  other  materi- 
als either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  or  from  Federal  sources  other 
than  this  Act,  such  as  section  106  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
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of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5306)  (popularly  known  as 
the  community  development  block  grant 
program)  and  chapter  67  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code  (popularly  known  as  the  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  program). 

Page  8.  line  18.  redesignate  subsection  (c) 
as  sut>section  (e). 

—Page  8.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(3)  Rates  of  pay  for  administrators  funded 


in  whole  or  part  by  this  Act  shall  be  at  a 
wage  no  greater  than  the  compensation  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-10. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
—Page  3.  lines  12  and  16.  redesignate  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 
respectively,  and  insert  before  line  12  the 
following  new  suljsection: 

(b)  If.  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  begins  the  fiscal  year 


for  which  an  appropriation  is  to  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)(2).  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  of  the  United  States  is  less  than 
10  percent,  then  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  for  20  percent"  a 
percent  which  is  equal  to  20  percent  minus  5 
percentage  points  for  each  full  percentage 
point  by  which  such  national  average  rate 
of  unemployment  is  less  than  10  percent. 
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HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  soon  be  debating  the 
most  important  piece  of  immigration 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress in  over  20  years.  Accordingly.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  remarks  by  Charles  R. 
Stoffell  of  the  Federation  for  Ameri- 
can Immigration  Reform.  Mr.  Stoffell 
brings  a  great  deal  of  expertise  to  the 
immigration  reform  arena  and  I  am 
sure  Members  will  find  his  speech 
before  the  California  Roundtable 
stimulating  and  informative: 
Legal  and  Illegal  Immigration:  The  Impact, 
THE  Choices 
Our  Nation  has  a  proud  history  of  re- 
sponding compassionately  and  humanely  to 
the  world's  oppressed  people.  We  are,  after 
all,  a  Nation  of  immigrants.  Most  Americans 
would  agree  that  we  should  continue  to 
honor  our  tradition  of  help.  But  it  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  our  Nation's  resources 
are  limited,  and  that  our  economy  cannot 
long  sustain  the  pressures  of  a  continuing 
flood  of  immigrants. 

immigration  concerns  and  fair 
FAIR  was  founded  in  1979  to  tackle  the 
intricacies  of  the  immigration  issue.  Today, 
it  is  still  the  only  national  non-profit  organi- 
zation in  the  country  that  is  educating  the 
American  people  to  the  problems  uncon- 
trolled immigration  pose  to  our  future. 
FAIR  believes  that  unlimited  immigration  is 
contrary  to  the  national  interest,  that  ille- 
gal immigration  can  and  should  be  ended, 
and  that  all  legal  immigration  should  be 
placed  within  a  single,  stable  ceiling  that  is 
consistent  with  our  country's  history  of 
compassion  and  generosity  for  less  fortu- 
nate people. 

Immigration  has  always  benefited  Amer- 
ica. But  legal  immigration  at  today's  mas- 
sive levels  and  illegal  immigration  that  is 
completely  out  of  control  have  numerous 
negative  results.  These  negative  effects  can 
be  seen  in  pressures  on  social  welfare  and 
health  care  systems  unable  to  cope  with  this 
growing  population,  in  job  competition  be- 
tween illegal  immigrants  and  American  mi- 
nority and  youth  job  seekers  and  in  ethnic 
conflicts.  Conceivably  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans might  in  the  end  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  immigrants  hurt  the  country, 
and  this  could  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all. 
I  think  that  this  growing  awareness  has 
come  about  in  part  because  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  our  resources  are  not  limitless.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  from  the  long  gas 
lines  and  water  shortages  here  in  the  West 
in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  run  short— that  our  melting  pot,  like 
any  pot.  indeed  has  a  bottom. 


Every  nation  has  as  one  of  its  sovereign 
rights,  the  right  to  control  the  flow  of 
people  into  its  country.  Of  the  165  nations 
on  this  planet.  164  do  so  rigidly.  Only  the 
United  States  has  a  lax  immigration  policy. 
If  you  or  I  were  to  go  to  Mexico  or  Canada, 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  under  their 
laws  for  us  to  cross  that  border,  get  a  job  or 
become  productive  members  of  their  soci- 
eties. What  we  have  to  ask  as  a  nation  are 
three  basic  questions: 

First,  how  many  people  will  we  admit  to 
this  country  for  permanent  residency? 

Two,  who  will  get  the  slots?  Who.  of  the 
600  million  people  around  the  world  who 
want  to  migrate,  most  of  them  to  the  United 
States,  will  be  allowed  entrance  to  our  coun- 
try? 

And,  three,  how  are  we  going  to  enforce 
the  rules  of  our  immigration  policy? 

I  think  this  public  debate,  the  answering, 
if  you  will,  of  these  three  questions  is  going 
to  involve  two  stages.  The  first,  and  the  one 
that  Washington  is  grappling  with  now.  is 
an  attempt  to  form  a  consensus  on  the  fact 
that  we  must  limit  immigration  into  this 
country. 

The  second  stage,  the  one  that  will  come- 
after  this  agreement  is  what  that  limit 
should  be.  What  is  the  number  of  people 
that  should  be  allowed  into  our  country 
every  single  year  as  immigrants?  Will  it  be 
400,000— 800,000— or  over  a  million,  as  we're 
getting  today  from  both  legal  and  illegal  im- 
migration? 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

What  are  the  impacts  of  current  and  pro- 
spective patterns  of  immigration  in  the  U.S. 
labor  market  and  economic  system?  There 
are  those  who  have  driven  across  the 
"empty  space"  of  America  and  say  that  we 
have  room  to  accommodate  many.  many, 
more  people.  What  they  don't  understand  is 
the  need  for  this  empty  space  in  America  to 
support  our  crowded  urban  population  and 
the  hungry  world  population  which  depends 
in  ever  increasing  amounts  on  our  grain. 
The  economic  competition  felt  by  poor,  mi- 
nority and  lesser  skilled  Americans  when 
the  volume  of  illegal  immigration  is  high  is 
another  major  problem.  The  main  victim  of 
illegal  immigration  is  the  unskilled  domestic 
American  worker. 

Dr.  John  Reid  is  a  graduate  professor  in 
Sociology  at  Howard  University.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1981,  a  study  he  did  on  the  economic 
advancement  of  "Black  America  in  the 
1980's. "  was  released.  Dr.  Reid  writes, 
■'Blacks  are  affected  more  than  any  other 
U.S.  group  by  the  massive  increase  in  immi- 
gration since  the  mid-1970's.  The  surge  of 
legal  and  illegal  immigrants  and  refugees, 
no  longer  white  Europeans,  but  primarily 
Hispanics  and  Asians,  ironically  presents 
new  competition  for  Black  Americans,  just 
as  they  have  finally  begun  to  edge  up  the 
socio-economic  ladder  ...  it  is  clear  that 
right  now  the  masses  of  new  immigrants  are 
taking  jobs  away  from  disadvantaged 
Blacks,  particularly  Black  teenagers.  Fur- 
thermore, it  cannot  be  argued  that  U.S. 
Blacks  and  Whites  shun  the  kinds  of  jobs 
that  illegal  immigrants  typically  fill." 

Then  Dr.  Reid  presents  evidence  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  a  third  of  all 


workers  employed  in  this  country— 34  mil- 
lion people— hold  jobs  in  exactly  the  kinds 
of  low-skilled  industrial,  service  and  agricul- 
tural jobs  in  which  illegal  aliens  typically 
find  employment,  and  that  10.5  million 
workers  are  employed  at  or  below  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

LEGAL  INEQUITIES 

Though  there  are  necessarily  two  parties 
in  this  offering  and  accepting  of  employ- 
ment, only  undocumented  foreign  nationals 
are  legally  culpable.  Worse  yet,  this  legal  in- 
equity increases  the  dependence  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  on  their  employers,  making 
them  even  more  vulnerable  to  exploitation. 

In  other  words,  as  the  law  now  reads,  it  is 
illegal  for  an  illegal  alien  to  take  a  job;  it  is 
illegal  to  harbor  an  illegal  alien;  but  it  is  not 
illegal  to  hire  one.  It  must  be  understood 
that  undocumented  workers  do  not  make 
less  than  the  minimum  wage.  Recent  gov- 
ernmental surveys  have  shown  that  the  av- 
erage illegal  alien  makes  between  $4.00  and 
$5.00  per  hour.  To  the  extent  that  they  take 
good  jobs  at  good  pay  with  the  protection  of 
the  law,  they  are  competing  illegitimately 
and  unfairly  for  the  jobs  that  many  Ameri- 
cans want  and  need. 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor.  Ray  Marshall, 
has  observed.  "I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  serious  future  civil 
rights  struggle.  We  would  be  better  off  if  we 
could  confront  it  now." 

illegal  ALIENS  TAKE  NEEDED  AMERICAN  JOBS 

For  years  we  have  heard  that  undocu- 
mented workers  are  a  cost-free  benefit  to 
the  United  States.  The  argument  rests  on 
the  belief  that  low-skilled  American  workers 
at  worst  are  lazy,  and  at  best  choosy,  about 
the  jobs  which  they  will  do,  and  that  they 
will  no  longer  take  jobs  which  they  consider 
to  be  demeaning.  Therefore,  there  exists  a 
number  of  jobs  that,  if  they  are  to  be  done 
at  all.  must  be  done  by  illegal  immigrants. 

This  widespread  myth  is  not  supported  by 
any  data.  Nor  is  the  data  that  Americans 
won't  take  hard,  dirty  jobs  supported  by 
surveys  of  thousands  of  Americans.  An  Ohio 
State  university  study  of  young  Americans 
performed  for  the  Labor  Department  found 
that  a  majority  of  young  people  would  take 
lowpaying  jobs  in  fast-food  restaurants, 
cleaning  establishments,  and  supermarkets 
as  well  as  washing  dishes— exactly  the  types 
of  occupations  most  associated  with  undocu- 
mented workers.  A  substantial  number  of 
the  young  people  in  the  survey  said  they 
would  work  at  wages  even  below  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  survey  published  on 
April  7.  1981.  found  that.  "The  widely  ac- 
cepted notion  that  some  jobs  are  so  menial 
only  illegal  aliens  will  take  them  is  untrue 
.  .  .  among  unemployed  people  interviewed 
seventy-five  percent  said  they  would  apply 
for  jobs  paying  between  $3.35  an  hour,  the 
legal  minimum  wage,  and  $4.50  an  hour." 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray  Marshall, 
stated  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1979; 

"It  is  false  to  say  American  workers 
cannot  be  found  for  all  of  the  jobs  filled  by 
undocumented  workers.  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  millions  of  American  workers  in 
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all  of  these  low-paying  occupations  already. 
The  job  market  in  which  they  (the  illegal 
aliens)  compete  is  highly  competitive,  with  a 
surplus  of  people  vying  for  a  shortage  of 
jobs,  no  matter  how  undesirable  the  jobs 
may  be." 

One  of  the  lowest  estimates  of  the  numt)€r 
of  illegal  workers  in  the  United  States  is  6 
million.  If  only  half  of  them  are  in  jobs  that 
would  otherwise  be  held  by  U.S.  workers, 
eliminating  this  displacement  could  bring 
unemployment  down  by  one-third. 

Recently,  in  Hempstead.  Long  Island,  a 
new  hotel  opened  up  and  4.500  people  stood 
in  line  to  apply  for  280  joljs  as  bellboys,  bus- 
boys,  and  dishwashers— exactly  the  same 
types  of  jobs  usually  associated  with  illegal 
aliens,  and  that  many  would  like  us  to  think 
no  one  else  is  willing  to  do. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  displacement  is 
that  its  burden  falls  on  the  most  vulnerable 
people  in  our  society,  minority  teenagers, 
women  who  head  families,  and  older  work- 
ers. Their  high  rates  of  unemployment  are 
public  record.  They  will  continue  to  suffer  if 
high  levels  of  illegal  immigration  continue. 
.  Secretary  Marshall  has  stated.  "We  may 
need  foreign  workers,  but  they  should  only 
be  allowed  to  work  here  legally,  under  the 
protection  of  our  laws." 

THE  SOLUTION  TO  PROTECTING  AMERICAN  JOBS 

In  the  past  decade  a  number  of  very  im- 
pressive groups  have  studied  the  problem. 
In  the  sessions  of  Congress  in  1971-1972.  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  took  a  detailed 
look.  The  Domestic  Policy  Council  reported 
to  President  Ford  in  December  of  1976  on 
the  subject.  President  Carter  set  up  an 
Interagency  Task  Force  in  1977.  There  was 
a  Presidential  Bipartisan  Select  Commission 
chaired  by  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  of 
Notre  Dame  that  issued  its  report  in  1981. 
President  Reagan  set  up  a  commission  to  re- 
study  that  report  and  make  its  recommen- 
dations. 

Every  single  one  has  concluded  that  we 
cannot  regain  control  of  our  borders  unless 
we  make  it  first  illegal  to  hire  illegal  immi- 
grants. So  long  as  people  have  a  certainty  of 
being  able  to  get  jobs  when  they  get  here, 
they  will  continue  to  come,  and  you  cannot 
blame  them.  If  you're  in  Mexico  making 
$.30  an  hour  and  you  can  cross  that  border 
and  be  assured  of  getting  a  job  that  pays  be- 
tween $4.00  and  $5.60  an  hour,  and  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  you  is  to  get 
caught  and  sent  home,  you're  going  to 
come. 

Changing  the  law  in  that  regard  will 
remove  this  magnet  of  jobs  and  iherby 
make  it  possible  to  control  the  flow  of  ille- 
gal immigrants  into  this  country.  In  a 
recent  interview  with  U.S.  News.  Jorge  Bus- 
tamante.  Mexican  population  expert,  stated 
flated.  'Eighty-one  percent  of  the  people 
that  come  from  Mexico  go  to  the  United 
States  for  jobs."  While  sanctions  alone  will 
not  stop  illegal  immigration,  nothing  else 
without  it  makes  sense. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  AND  ILLEGAL  IMMIGRATION 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  status  of  ille- 
gal immigration  as  regards  social  .services. 
Recent  court  decisions  expanding  the  rights 
of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States  have 
given  at  least  some  illegal  aliens  the  right  to 
claim  at  least  some  public  benefits  hitherto 
reserved  for  United  States  citizens  and  legal 
immigrants  only.  Today,  illegal  immigrants 
are  not  only  willing  to  seek  welfare  and 
other  social  services,  they  are  applying  for 
and  receiving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  services  at  the  same  time  these 
programs  are  being  cut  back  for  disadvan- 
taged Americans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  pub- 
licly financed  Health  Services  (especially 
emergency,  obstetric  and  pediatric  care)  are 
widely  employed.  Of  all  births  in  Los  Ange- 
les County  public  hospitals  in  1981.  67.5  per- 
cent were  to  illegal  aliens.  And.  this  was  all 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  100  million  dollars  to 
the  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles  County.  In 
Denver.  Colorado,  in  1981.  81  percent  of  the 
births  were  to  illegal  aliens.  And  this  creates 
an  entirely  new  problem,  because  now  we 
have  children  who  are  American  citizens 
and  their  parents  are  here  illegally. 

The  cost  of  educating  the  children  of  ille- 
gal immigrants,  and  nobody  says  we  should 
not  do  this  if  they're  here,  in  Los  Angeles 
county  alone,  is  more  than  200  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  In  a  recent  meeting  I  had  with 
the  Board  of  Education.  I  was  told  '.hat  the 
Los  Angeles  County  School  System  adds 
25.000  children  of  illegal  immigrants  a  year, 
or  the  equivalent  of  20  new  schools. 

Unemployment  Insurance  is  used  to  vary- 
ing degrees.  The  worst  example  I  have 
heard  is  in  Illinois,  where  a  recent  study 
showed  that  in  1982.  45  percent  of  new  ap- 
plications for  unemployment  benefits  were 
from  illegal  aliens. 

And  Social  Security  retirement  benefits 
currently  are  used  very  little  primarily  be- 
cause undocumented  workers  tend  to  be 
very  young. 

At  the  same  time,  they  do  pay  taxes  to 
support  such  services,  though  in  the  case  of 
the  low-paid  workers  who  apparently  pre- 
dominate among  illegal  immigrants,  such 
taxes  are.  of  course,  very  low. 

There's  another  side  to  this;  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1982.  the  Los  Angeles  Times  report- 
ed on  a  study  issued  by  the  private  non- 
profit population  research  group.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Fund.  After  a  computer  analysis 
of  Census  Bureau  and  United  Nations  data, 
they  found  that: 

"Illegal  aliens  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  payments  to  displaced  U.S.  workers 
in  unemployment  insurance  and  food 
stamps  alone.  $8  to  $18  billion  a  year. ' 

And.  this  at  a  time  when  we  are  confront- 
ing a  200  billion  dollar  deficit! 

To  summarize  the  state  of  knowledge  re- 
garding social  ser\ice  costs,  immigrants  both 
legal  and  illegal,  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
rapid  increase  in  governmental  expendi- 
tures, but  their  impact  is  by  no  means  trivi- 
al. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW 

Where  are  we  in  regard  to  enforcement  of 
existing  laws?  In  1980.  we  had  six  to  nine 
million  illegal  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  and  our  borders  were,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  unguarded.  We  have  fewer 
people  guarding  our  1.750  mile  border  with 
Mexico  than  guarding  the  103  acres  of  the 
United  States  Capitol:  and.  they  do  it  all 
with  a  budget  less  than  that  of  the  Balti- 
more Police  Department.  Is  it  any  wonder 
why  so  many  consider  enforcement  of 
American  Immigration  Law  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  be  poor? 
Under  present  circumstances,  the  chances 
are  very  low  of  even  detecting,  much  less  ap- 
prehending, most  illegal  immigrants. 

As  an  example,  several  weeks  ago  in  San 
■ysidro.  two  border  patrol  agents  came  upon 
350  Mexican  nationals  crossing  the  border 
at  one  time.  They  were  able  to  stop  40  of 
them  and  the  rest  got  through. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  was  in  San  Ysidro 
myself,  and  I  went  out  with  the  border 
patrol.  I  spent  the  night  and  we  went  out  on 
Kearney  Mesa,  looked  through  the  scopes 
and  watched  as  people  crossed  the  Ensenada 
Highway  into  the  United  States,  got   into 
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automobiles,  and  were  picked  up.  That 
night  we  stopped  a  car  and  found  six  teen- 
agers in  one  trunk,  forty-eight  in  the  back 
of  a  U-Haul  trailer.  That  night,  which  was 
described  as  being  slow,  on  a  stretch  of 
border  8' 2  miles  long.  572  illegal  aliens  were 
caught.  The  tide  has  become  a  wave.  And.  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  ignore  that  problem, 
and  as  long  as  Mexico  continues  in  its  cur- 
rent economic  crisis,  that  tide  will  not  slow. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  increase  in 
illegal  immigration  has  not  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  significant  increase  in  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  INS.  It  alone  is  not 
an  effective  or  sufficient  strategy  for  con- 
trolling illegal  immigration. 

WORLD  PROBLEMS 

Unfortunately,  the  world  of  the  1980's  is  a 
less  stable  place,  both  in  political  and  in  eco- 
nomic terms.  Domestic  or  international  con- 
flicts may  produce  real  or  only  pyrrhic  vic- 
tors, but  they  always  seem  to  produce  refu- 
gees. Increasing  strife,  coupled  with  popula- 
tions that  are  today  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  1950.  portends  burgeoning 
numbers  of  refugees  seeking  asylum  in  the 
coming  decades.  Modern  communication  has 
brought  our  lifestyle  into  their  homes,  in- 
creasing the  desire  around  the  world  to 
come  to  America.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  that  same  modern  communication  has 
brought  into  our  homes,  the  suffering  of 
refugees  on  the  high  seas  or  in  hastily  erect- 
ed encampments:  suffering  of  which  most  of 
us  would  have  been  unaware  in  the  past. 

When  emigration  occurs,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  old,  do  not  migrate.  They  lack  the 
requisite  resources.  Those  who  do  come  to 
the  U.S.  are  those  who  are  advancing  within 
their  societies:  those  who  have  attained  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  America  and  how  to 
get  here:  those  who  have  accumulated  or 
been  able  to  borrow  the  funds  necessary  to 
pay  for  their  airline  tickets  or  their  smug- 
glers: those  that  the  sending  countries  can 
least  afford  to  lose  because  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  future  of  their  nations  stand  to 
be  the  greatest. 

To  go  back  to  that  interview  in  U.S.  News 
with  Jorge  Bustamante.  he  stated  flatly. 
"The  people  that  are  coming  to  America  to 
look  for  jobs  are  those  that  Mexico  has  in- 
vested the  most  in.  in  terms  of  education 
and  job  training. "  The  people  that  they 
need  to  build  their  economy  and  make  their 
country  as  strong  as  it  can  be. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  need  to  be  com- 
mitted to  our  southern  neighbors,  to  help- 
ing them  out  of  their  current  economic 
crisis,  and  to  creating  jobs  there.  It's  our 
moral  responsibility,  and  it's  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  Let's  take  a  look 
if  we  can  just  very  briefly  at  some  numbers. 
The  labor  population  in  Mexico  has  grown 
from  20  to  40  million  people  in  the  last  20 
years.  They're  experiencing  40  percent  un- 
employment or  underemployment.  And.  by 
the  year  2000.  there  will  be  70  million 
people  in  the  labor  pool  in  Mexico.  That's 
30  million  more  in  the  next  17  years.  And. 
unless  we  are  willing  to  be  a  safety  valve  for 
that  many  people,  we  have  got  to  encourage 
them  to  take  the  difficult  decisions  they 
have  thus  far  put  off  within  their  economic 
and  social  structure.  How  do  we  know  there 
are  going  to  be  that  many  people  in  the 
labor  market?  Because  they're  already  born. 
But.  it  is  not  just  Mexico. 

Increasingly,  we  have  to  look  at  the  Carib- 
bean basin— Mexico.  Central  America,  and 
the  island  nations.  If  we  look  at  that  region, 
in  1950  there  was  a  population  of  51  million 


people.  In  1981.  there  were  117  million.  By 
the  year  2025.  just  37  years  from  now,  that 
population  will  more  than  double  to  298  mil- 
lion people.  They  are  going  to  demand  jobs 
and  housing  and  all  that  they  need.  The 
problem   we're   facing  throughout  Central 

a  U.S/Mexican  problem.  In  1981.  800.000 
more  people  flew  into  the  international  air- 
ports of  this  country  than  left.  And  nobody 
knows  where  they  are!  That's  more  in  one 
year  than  the  population  of  Washington. 
D.C..  San  Diego  or  San  Francisco.  And  that 
does  not  count  the  estimated  500.000  from 
Mexico.  The  numbers  are  stagging:  in  Los 
Angeles  County  alone,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  900.000  illegal  immigrants:  the 
population  of  Santa  Ana.  in  Orange  County, 
is  estimated  at  25'!'c  illegal:  San  Jose,  in 
northern  California,  more  than  30%  illegal: 
at  these  levels,  we  are  importing  a  new  gen- 
eration of  poverty  into  this  country  every 
year. 

Kevin  F.  McCarthy  of  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, a  Santa  Monica  based  Think  Tank,  was 
quoted  in  the  Torrance  Daily  Breeze  on 
January  20.  1983.  as  saying  in  an  El  Se- 
gundo  speech.  "It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  California  is  really  the  Ellis  Island  of 
the  1980's.  ■ 

To  sum  the  major  points,  I  feel  very 
strongly  it's  essential  to  stop  illegal  immi- 
gration into  this  country  for  four  central 
reasons: 

Number  One.  illegal  immigrants  are  in  in- 
creasing amounts  using  social  services  in 
this  country  at  a  time  when  those  same 
social  services  are  being  cut  back  for  disad- 
vantaged Americans. 

Two.  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  ille- 
gal immigrants  take  jobs  that  Americans  are 
willing  to  take  and  that  Americans  des- 
perately need  in  a  time  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Three,  illegal  immigrants,  most  of  whom 
come  to  this  country  as  undocumented 
workers,  are  the  people  sending  countries 
can  least  afford  to  lose  because  they're 
those  that  stand  to  make  the  greatest  con- 
tributions to  improving  their  own  societies. 

And  lastly.  America  currently  takes  in  one 
half  of  all  people  who  emigrate  from  any- 
where to  anywhere  else  in  the  world  and 
America  simply  cannot  be  the  home  of  the 
world's  dispossessed. 

However,  we  must  insist  that  new  policies 
not  stop  immigration.  But.  we  must  recog- 
nize that  immigration,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  is  a  solution  to  human  problems 
which,  though  it  seems  to  have  worked  for 
this  country  at  a  very  different  demograph- 
ic and  ecological  time,  increasingly  is  a  solu- 
tion only  for  the  very  few.  In  fact,  it  delays 
the  devising  of  solutions  for  the  great 
masses  of  humanity  whose  lives  will  be 
spent  not  in  escape,  but  in  learning  how  to 
manage  to  live  where  they  are. 

We  must  balance  the  idea  that  the  size  of 
the  U.S.  population  must  be  controlled  with 
the  desire  that  the  American  nationality 
never  be  perceived  as  fixed  in  its  ethnic  or 
cultural  components.  We  must  never  allow 
our  policies  to  be  derived  from,  nor  encour- 
age racial  or  ethnic  discord  or  ideological  in- 
tolerance. Our  public  policy,  however,  must 
change  as  the  world  changes.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  it  well.  "As  our  case  is  new.  so 
must  we  think  and  act  anew.  We  must  dis- 
enthrall ourselves.* 
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"WORK  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE 
1980'S"  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
BY  RAY  MARSHALL 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Women's  Research  and  Education  In- 
stitute of  the  Congressional  Caucus 
for  Women's  Issues,  recently  pub- 
lished "Work  and  Women  in  the 
1980's"— a  perspective  by  Ray  Mar- 
shall on  basic  trends  affecting 
women's  jobs  and  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Marshall  describes  the  trends 
which  have  important  implications  for 
all  parties  involved  in  the  labor 
market— women's  groups,  labor  organi- 
zations, management,  and  govern- 
ment. National  policy,  he  points  out, 
must  give  greater  weight  to  women's 
issues.  While  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's antidiscrimination  programs 
have  been  effective  in  improving  the 
economic  position  of  women,  they  are 
not  enough.  The  report  notes  that 
general  economic  policies  to  reduce 
employment,  specially  targeted  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  women,  as 
well  as  systematic  policies  to  deal  with 
the  reality  that  women  are  permanent 
parts  of  the  work  force  are  all  neces- 
sary. Tax  and  spending  policies  en- 
acted over  the  last  2  years  have  ad- 
versely affected  women.  For  example, 
over  70  percent  of  the  cuts  now  in 
place  affect  programs  serving  low- 
income  groups,  in  which  women  pre- 
dominate. 

An  executive  summary  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's article  follows. 

The  increased  labor  force  participation  of 
women  is  one  of  the  most  important  labor 
market  trends  of  this  century.  From  being 
peripheral  and  often  temporary  parts  of  the 
labor  force  during  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, women  have  become  permanent  and 
integral  participants  in  the  labor  market.  As 
late  as  1950.  70  percent  of  American  house- 
holds were  headed  by  men  whose  income 
was  the  sole  source  of  household  income: 
today,  less  than  15  percent  of  American 
households  fit  this  "traditional  "  model. 
Major  economic  and  labor  market  tensions 
are  created  by  the  fact  that  employment 
policies  are  still  based  on  the  traditional 
model. 

Increased  labor  force  participation  by 
women  has  been  accompanied  by  other  im- 
portant trends  which  interact  to  condition 
the  nature  and  extent  of  employment  op- 
portunities for  women.  The  international- 
ization of  the  American  ecoonomy  has  in- 
tensified competition,  caused  the  policies  of 
multinational  corporations  to  be  important 
labor  market  actors,  intensified  competition 
between  workers  in  the  U.S.  and  other  coun- 
tries (especially  low- wage  Third  World  coun- 
tries), and  made  it  necessary  for  American 
firms  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  requirements  of 
international  competition.  Internationaliza- 
tion has  contributed  to  rising  unemploy- 
ment among  women  because  they  are  heavi- 
ly concentrated  in  the  industries  most  vul- 
nerable to  competition,  even  though  unem- 
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ployment  has  risen  most  in  male-dominated 
industries  in  recent  recessions,  reversing  the 
traditional  pattern  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  women  were  higher  than 
those  for  men.  Nevertheless,  current  unem- 
ployment rates  for  women  are  higher  in  the 
management  and  professional  ranks,  where 
women's  breakthroughs  have  been  most 
recent. 

International  competition  also  has  called 
into  question  the  traditional  American  man- 
agement system,  which  tends  to  be  authori- 
tarian, is  driven  mainly  by  short-run  profit 
maximizing,  and  pays  little  attention  to 
long-run  technological  viability.  This  model 
is  commonly  contrasted  .with  the  Japanese 
management  system,  which  pays  more  at- 
tention to  long-run  technological  viability 
and  emphasizes  worker  participation  in  pro- 
duction decisions  and  "life-time"  employ- 
ment for  workers.  While  there  is  some  truth 
in  the.se  models,  both  are  stereotypes.  Amer- 
ican management  across-the-board  is  more 
productive  than  the  Japanese.  In  addition, 
the  Japanese  system  applies  to  only  one- 
third  of  the  economy,  provides  security  for 
only  about  15  percent  of  the  work  force,  is 
made  possible  by  less  secure  "shock  absorb- 
ers." and  tends  to  discriminate  against 
women.  Moreover,  well-managed  companies 
everywhere  have  many  characteristics  in 
common.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  management 
system,  while  adapted  to  the  Japanese  reali- 
ties, was  developed  from  the  experiences  of 
enterprises  in  other  countries,  especially  the 
United  States. 

Another  important  trend  is  the  declining 
reate  of  productivity  growth,  which  reduces 
the  competitiveness  of  American  firms, 
makes  it  difficult  to  improve  real  incomes, 
and  aggravates  social  tensions.  Real  wages 
in  the  U.S.  declined  during  the  1970s,  but 
real  per  capita  incomes  rose,  mainly  because 
of  the  increased  employment  of  women.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  a  self-limiting  process,  be- 
cause fewer  and  fewer  families  have  wives 
who  are  not  already  in  the  work  force.  In 
the  future,  greater  attention  will  therefore 
have  to  be  given  to  improving  productivity 
as  a  way  to  increase  real  incomes  or  to  pre- 
vent them  from  declining. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  in  productivi- 
ty are  not  well  understood,  but  many  ex- 
perts give  heavy  weight  to  capital  formation 
and  the  American  management  system. 
While  these  and  other  things  are  important, 
uncoordinated,  discontinuous,  and  unstable 
national  economic  policies  probably  are 
more  important  causes  of  our  productivity 
disadvantages  relative  to  other  countries. 

The  trends  toward  higher  inflation  and 
unemployment  also  have  important  implica- 
tions for  the  employment  of  women.  The  in- 
flationary biases  built  into  traditional 
demand  management  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies were  aggravated  by  external  shocks  to 
the  economy  during  the  1970s.  The  mone- 
tarist policies  adopted  to  reduce  inflation 
have  greatly  increased  unemployment. 
Structural  unemployment  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  espe- 
cially Third  World  countries,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  a  worldwide  problem,  at  least 
for  the  rest  of  this  century.  High  levels  of 
unemployment  limit  the  nature  and  extent 
of  jobs  available  to  women  at  the  very  time 
that  increasing  unemployment  of  other 
family  members  put  greater  pressure  on 
women  to  work.  Federal  budget  cuts,  driven 
by  the  deficits  resulting  from  the  recession 
and  the  Reagan  Administration's  1981  tax 
cuts,  have  a  disproportionately  adverse 
impact  on  women,  who  were  most  depend- 
ent  on   federal   human   resource  programs 
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and  are  least  likely  to  benefit  from  the  re- 
gressive 1981  tax  cuts.  Moreover,  the  decline 
in  federal  employment  has  been  detrimental 
to  women  to  whom  federal  employment  has 
offered  higher  positions  and  more  advance- 
ment than  has  the  private  sector. 

There  also  are  a  numljer  of  demographic 
and  labor  market  trends  that  affect  women 
workers.  The  decline  in  fertility  rates  influ- 
ences, and  is  influenced  by.  lifestyles  associ- 
ated with  increased  labor  force  participation 
of  women.  In  combination  with  declining 
productivity  growth,  unemployment  and  in- 
flation, the  aging  of  the  work  force  has 
placed  a  great  strain  on  retirement  systems. 
This  is  of  concern  to  women  because  it  has 
probably  dimmed  the  prospects  for  rede- 
signing retirement  systems  so  that  they  will 
be  more  appropriate  for  women  workers. 
Most  retirement  systems  are  still  geared  to 
the  traditional  male-supported  family 
model. 

With  respect  to  the  trend  toward  higher 
eduction  levels  of  workers,  there  have  been 
significant  increases  in  female  enrollments 
in  professional  training  programs  and.  while 
there  are  still  important  differences,  male- 
female  undergraduate  college  enrollments 
are  converging.  Moreover,  younger  women 
have  more  than  closed  traditional  gaps  with 
young  men.  There  educational  trends  are 
very  likely  to  form  the  basis  for  continued 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  labor  force 
participation  by  women. 

A  more  highly-educated  work  force  is 
likely  to  have  more  interest  in  what  have 
traditionally  t)een  managerial  decisions. 
While  the  worker  participation  movement 
in  the  U.S.  has  not  reached  the  level  that  it 
has  in  other  industrialized  countries,  it  is 
growing  aind  could  be  important  to  women 
t>ecause  decisions  in  which  they  participate 
are  more  likely  to  reflect  the  unique  labor 
market  needs  to  women. 

Some  important  occupational  shifts  have 
been  significant  for  women  workers.  The 
rapid  growth  of  services,  which  now  repre- 
sent about  three-fourths  of  the  American 
labor  force,  has  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  women  workers.  Technological 
changes  which  have  lengthened  female  life 
expectancy,  reduced  the  number  of  years 
spent  in  childbearing  and  child  care,  and 
mechanized  housework  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  time  women  have  for  work  out- 
side the  home.  The  growth  in  the  informa- 
tion occupations  has  decentralized  economic 
activity,  reduced  the  size  of  work  places,  and 
greatly  altered  the  nature  of  work.  Most 
workers  now  produce  information,  not 
goods.  This  has  increased  the  demand  for 
women  and  changed  the  definition  of 
■'women's  work.  "  Moreover,  the  greatest 
impact  of  these  new  information  technol- 
ogies is  likely  to  be  in  office  work,  where 
women  are  concentrated. 

These  trends  have  been  accompanied  by 
significant  shifts  in  female  employment  pat- 
terns. Women  have  entered  many  nontradi- 
tional  occupations,  especially  in  the  profes- 
sioru.  but  are  still  heavily  concentrated  in 
occupations  with  other  women.  Moreover, 
women  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the  lower 
income  classifications,  even  within  nontradl- 
tinal  or  male-dominated  occupations.  Much 
of  the  change  in  occupational  segregation 
has  been  by  white  women,  but  black  women 
have  higher  labor  market  participation 
rates  and  earning  ratios  relative  to  men. 
even  though  black  women  are  more  heavily 
concentrated  in  minority-  and  female-domi- 
nated occupations. 

Women  have  made  less  progress  in  im- 
proving their  relative  earnings  than  their 
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occupational  positions.  That  job  segregation 
is  an  important  determinant  of  these  earn- 
ings differentials  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  women's  earnings  are  greatest  in  pre- 
dominantly male  occupations.  Moreover, 
the  earnings  ratios  of  white  women  relative 
to  men  have  declined  in  recent  years- 
unlike  the  experiences  of  women  in  other 
industrial  countries,  where  female-male 
earnings  ratios  have  increased.  The  reasons 
for  these  different  experiences  are  not 
known,  but  undoubtedly  reflect  tighter 
labor  markets  throughout  the  post-war 
period,  which  have  caused  managements 
and  governments  to  provide  more  support- 
ive services  as  well  as  policies  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  women  to  work.  Some  other  coun- 
tries also  have  pursued  more  egalitarian 
policies  to  reduce  the  income  differentials 
between  low-wage  jobs  (where  women  are 
concentrated)  and  higher-paying  jobs, 
which  have  been  dominated  by  men.  Part  of 
the  lower  earnings  of  American  women  can 
be  accounted  for  by  such  labor  market  fac- 
tors as  less  experience,  discontinuous  em- 
ployment, and  educational  differences:  how- 
ever, detailed  studies  show  a  fairly  large  re- 
sidual that  cannot  be  accounted  for  except 
by  labor  market  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  Incidence  of  poverty  is 
very  high  among  women,  especially  minori- 
ty women,  who  have  been  unable  to  work. 
The  poverty  problem  is  particularly  serious 
for  women  with  young  children:  most  of 
these  women  do  not  receive  support  pay- 
ments from  the  children's  fathers. 

These    trends    are    very    significant    for 
women  and  the  country.  Private  manage- 
ment   systems    and    public    policies    must 
change  to  reflect  the  fact  that  women  are 
permanent  and  integral  participants  of  the 
labor  force.  For  women,  as  for  men.  work 
has  become  important  not  only  as  a  way  to 
improve  incomes,  but  also  as  a  unifying  ex- 
perience and  an  important  means  for  self- 
fulfillment    and    identification.    The   domi- 
nant   model    has    become    the    dual-earner 
family   where   both   the   man   and   woman 
work,  even  when  there  are  young  children. 
Attention  therefore  should   be  given   to  a 
family  policy  which  will  recognize  this  reali- 
ty. Of  course,  stable  economic  growth  at  low 
levels  of  unemployment  would  improve  the 
quality    of    family    life,    which    is    greatly 
strained  by  the  social  pathologies  resulting 
from  unemployment.  Greater  attention  to 
human    resource    development    would    also 
strengthen    families.    Policies    likewise    are 
needed    to    meet    the    particular    needs    of 
women:    strengthening    affirmative    action 
(especially  equal  pay  for  comparable  work 
and  eliminating  job  segregation),  changing 
policies  which  discriminate  against  women 
in  the  conditions  of  employment,  providing 
supportive  services  to   facilitate  the  entry 
and  reentry  of  women  into  the  work  force, 
and  paying  particular  attention  to  the  needs 
of  female-.supported  poor  families.  Pressure 
for  these  changes  will  come  mainly  from 
women,    but    these    pressures    undoubtedly 
will  be  strengthened  in  the  future  by  labor 
organizations  (which  must  cater  to  women's 
needs  in  order  to  enhance  their  relative  po- 
sition in  the  labor  market),  by  the  political 
process   (because    women    are    becoming    a 
more  important  political  force),  and  by  en- 
terprise managers,  who  will  increasingly  see 
better-educated,   more   experienced   women 
as  productive,  permanent  parts  of  the  work 
force.   Thus,    the   economic,    political,   and 
social   health   of   the  country   will   depend 
heavily    on    how    we    adapt    the    needs    of 
women    to    the    realities    of    the    modern 
world.* 
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BIRMINGHAM  BARONS- 
BASEBALL  ■  KINGS" 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  AUVB.^MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  16 
years  have  passed  since  Birmingham 
has  reigned  as  king  of  the  Southern 
League.  But  the  Birmingham  Barons' 
tremendous  comeback  triumph  over 
the  Jacksonville  Suns  during  the 
leagues  1983  championship  series  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  this  month  brought 
the  pennant  back  to  Rick  wood  Field 
once  again. 

Baron  fans  and  citizens  across  my 
district  are  proud  of  the  teams  accom- 
plishments this  season,  and  I  share 
their  feelings. 

The  text  of  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  September  13,  1983  edi- 
tion of  The  Birmingham  News,  which 
highlights  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
this  very  special  team,  follows: 
Pennant  At  Rickwood 

For  the  first  time  since  1967,  there's  a 
pennant  for  Rickwood  Field.  The  Birming- 
ham Barons  are  the  1983  champions  of  the 
Southern  League. 

And  the  beautiful  thing  was  not  only  that 
they  won.  but  how  they  won.  After  dropping 
the  first  game  of  the  championship  series  to 
the  Jacksonville  Suns  here  last  Thursday, 
the  Barons  won  three  straight— the  last  two 
in  hostile  Jacksonville— to  take  the  pennant. 

Such  play  was  no  quirk.  The  club  lost  the 
Western  Division  playoff  opener  to  Nash- 
ville before  winning  that  series  in  five 
games,  with  two  of  the  three  victories 
needed  coming  at  Jacksonville. 

And  what  made  those  achievements  even 
more  impressive  is  a  regular  season  in  which 
the  Barons  won  only  one  game  at  Jackson- 
ville and  lost  every  series  at  Nashville. 
Clearly,  there  was  something  extraordinary 
about  this  Birmingham  team. 

Perhaps  21 -victory  pitcher  Don  Heinkel 
expressed  it  best  after  evening  the  Jackson- 
ville series  1-1:  "I  would  like  to  see  this  club 
stay  together  all  the  way  up.  It  seems  like 
there's  something  special  about  this  club." 

That  wont  happen,  of  course.  Double-A 
reality  is  that  next  year's  Barons  will  be 
pretty  much  a  different  bunch:  some  of  this 
year's  team  will  be  in  Evansville  or  Detroit, 
others  will  be  down  a  rung  or  out  of  profes- 
sional baseball.  Perhaps  a  third  of  the 
championship  team  will  return,  and  they 
will  be  looking  to  go  up. 

But  next  year's  team  will  only  have  to 
look  back  one  year  to  see  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  true  championship  team.  This  years 
Barons,  without  certified  blue-chip,  major- 
league  prospects,  hung  together  all  season, 
winning  games  with  grit. and  determination 
when  other  clubs  might  have  folded. 

And  that  was  something  truly  special,  as 
Heinkel  observed.  Large  credit  for  the 
team's  attitude  must  go  to  Manager  Roy 
Majtyka  and  General  Manager  Art  Clark- 
.son.  whose  drive  for  a  first-class  operation 
at  Rickwood  this  year  reached  the  playing 
field. 

For  the  players,  though  some  will  never 
make  it  to  the  majors  or  even  Triple-A, 
there  will  be  championship  rings  and  a 
place  in  the  memories  of  Birmingham  base- 
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ball  fans  which  the  passing  years  will  only 
enhance.  This  was  truly  a  championship 
team,  with  the  emphasis  on  "team." 

The  only  sad  part  is  that  they  can't  all  be 
back  next  year.  But  there  will  be  a  pennant 
at  Rickwood  to  remember  them  by.  and  a 
permanent  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of 
Barons  fans.* 


NATIONAL  COMMANDER  KEITH 
KREUL  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  20.  1983.  Keith  A.  Kreul, 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  will  be  testifying  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Keith,  who  is  both  a  constituent  and 
a  personal  friend,  is  from  Fennimore. 
Wis.,  and  elected  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  at  its  65th 
annual  convention  on  August  25. 

Commander  Kreul  has  previously 
served  the  American  Legion  as  its  na- 
tional vice  commander  in  1979-80  and 
as  Wisconsin  State  commander  in 
1973-74. 

Of  interest  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Keith  has  also 
been  State  Executive  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  (ASCS)  for  6  years  and 
recently  completed  a  2-year  term  as 
State  Director  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  <FmHA)  in  Wisconsin. 

I  am  including  Commander  Kreul's 
recent  acceptance  speech  at  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  convention  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  so  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  the  man  who  leads  the 
largest  of  our  Nation's  veterans'  orga- 
nizations. 

Acceptance  Remarks— Keith  A.  Kreul,  Na- 
tional Commander,  the  American  Legion, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  August  25.  1983 
National  Commander  Keller,  distin- 
guished national  officers  of  The  American 
Legion,  distinguished  guests  and  delegates 
to  this  65th  Annual  American  Legion  Con- 
vention. This  moment  is  one  that  will 
remain  with  me  for  a  lifetime.  When  I 
joined  The  American  Legion  28  years  ago  I 
never  believed  I  would  have  the  opportuni- 
ty, much  less  the  realization  of  becoming 
your  national  commander.  But.  by  dreaming 
of  the  future,  setting  goals,  and  getting  in- 
volved, this  great  land  of  ours,  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  prospered,  just  as  its 
people  have  prospered. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  recognize  some 
people  that  have  been  with  me  down  the 
long  path  and  we  have  worked  together 
many,  many  hours.  Would  the  delegation 
and  representatives  of  the  Auxiliary  all 
please  stand  from  the  department  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  rec- 
ognizing Wisconsin,  and  to  Wisconsin,  I 
must  leave  for  now.  I  am  a  part  of  you  all. 
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Would  you  all  please  stand  so  I  can  salute 
you. 

At  this  time  it  is  ironic,  in  a  way.  that  this 
great  organization  has  been  woven  from  the 
same  fabric  as  that  from  which  individual 
lives  are  built.  The  American  Legion,  as  well 
as  our  great  nation,  has  been  built  on 
dreams  and  high  ideals,  the  structure  with 
which  we  climb  together  the  mountain  of 
success. 

But,  as  in  every  life,  there  comes  a  time  to 
turn  dreams  into  reality.  To  dream  of  high 
goals  is  fine,  but  the  time  arrives  when  you 
have  to  consider  where  you  are  going  and 
just  how  you  are  going  to  get  there. 

We  did  that  65  years  ago  and  haven't 
stopped  since.  We  were  founded  on  dreams, 
yes.  Our  dreams  of  Americanism  programs 
that  would  make  every  citizen  in  this  great 
land  proud  of  our  flag  and  for  all  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  stands  for.  Our  dreams,  of 
activities  and  programs  for  the  children  and 
youth  of  America. 

Our  dreams  of  a  nation  secure  from  the 
threat  of  war  so  that  we  could  pursue  our 
great  ambitions  in  the  sanctity  of  peace. 

We  did  not  arbitrarily  enter  into  these 
areas.  We  did  not  rush  without  consider- 
ation into  establishing  the  greatest  veterans 
organization  ever  created. 

In  addition  to  idealism,  vision,  and  hopes, 
our  founders  had  a  sense  of  direction.  They 
knew  what  they  wanted  to  do  and  they 
gathered  not  once,  but  several  times,  to 
chart  a  course  that  has  guided  this  organi- 
zation to  the  greatness  it  holds  today. 

They  knew  there  would  be  challenges. 
They  knew  there  would  be  obstacles.  They 
knew  they  would  prevail. 

And  our  founders,  in  their  quest  for  excel- 
lence, organized  and  planned.  They  knew 
the  very  core  of  the  organization  would  be 
at  the  gross  roots  level  and  it  would  be  the 
effort  of  the  individual  legionnaire  that 
would  make  the  organization's  programs 
and  activities  succeed.  In  order  for  that  Le- 
gionnaire to  accomplish  his  goals,  a  frame- 
work was  put  in  place.  The  American  Legion 
is  a  structure,  through  which  the  actions 
and  the  successes  of  the  individual  can  be 
enjoyed  by  the  whole.  Without  the  energy 
generated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  each  and 
every  Legionnaire,  there  would  be  no  elec- 
tricity, there  would  be  no  power  to  propel 
this  organization. 

I  have  strong  feelings  about  this.  When  I 
was  a  youngster  my  family  was  an  active 
Legion  family.  Our  American  Legion  post 
was  founded  by  my  father.  My  parents  and 
American  Legion  activities  in  our  communi- 
ty taught  me  the  worth  of  a  good  education, 
industriousness.  integrity,  and  patriotism. 

And  that  American  Legion  legacy  must  be 
carried  forward  today  and  tomorrow. 

When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  commu- 
nity involvement  begins  with  a  voluntary 
step.  That  step  is  to  join  The  American 
Legion.  No  one  forced,  no  one  ordered,  no 
one  threatened  us  to  join  The  American 
Legion. 

My  fellow  Legionnaires,  we  volunteered  to 
join  The  American  Legion.  We  took  that 
first  step  in  voluntarism  when  we  put  on 
that  blue  cap  and  said  to  ourselves,  "I  want 
to  join  an  organization  that  is  good  for  my 
community,  good  for  my  fellow  veteran, 
good  for  my  nation." 

By  taking  that  step  we  joined  the  team  of 
the  greatest  volunteer  organization  this 
nation  has  ever  seen.  And  when  we  joined 
that  team  we  began  providing  that  power, 
that  electricity,  that  energy,  to  our  national 
organization.  We  drew  then,  and  are  draw- 
ing today,  upon  the  vigor  and  vitality  of 
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every  Legionnaire  to  propel  The  American 
Legion  up  that  mountain  for  the  good  of  all 
Americans.  That  is  what  makes  this  organi- 
zation the  respected  power  that  it  is.  being  a 
team  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
veterans,  each  dedicated  to  the  ideals  that 
were  first  espoused  by  our  founders  in  1919. 

We  have  always  operated  as  a  team.  We 
have  always  been  "one  for  all  and  all  for 
one.'"  And  do  you  know  who  that  "one"  is? 
It  is  the  veteran,  it  is  the  veteran's  child,  or 
spouse,  or  any  individual  in  our  community 
who  needs  help. 

Now,  that  help  does  not  come  from  a 
ragged  group  that  has  nothing  better  to  do. 
Our  American  Legion  has  been  blessed  with 
perceptiveness,  intuition,  and  the  foresight 
of  our  founders. 

They  had  a  plan:  we  have  a  plan:  just  as 
every  successful  team  has  a  plan.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  kind  of  team  you 
are  talking  about,  a  successful  team  has  a 
plan. 

You  can  accept  the  challenge  of  communi- 
ty involvement,  or  coach  an  athletic  team, 
or  you  can  be  on  a  leaim  challenging  a 
mountain.  But,  for  your  team  to  succeed,  a 
plan  has  to  be  in  place. 

The  plan  includes  the  kind  of  tools  that 
are  best  suited  for  the  job  at  hand.  It  occurs 
to  me  that,  no  matter  what  challenge  we 
care  to  tackle,  if  you  don't  have  the  right 
tools  you  can't  do  the  job  properly.  One  of 
the  many  tools  we  have  available  to  us,  as 
Legionnaires,  is  our  Regional  Leadership 
Conferences.  They  provide  skill  and  direc- 
tion for  the  tasks  we  have  at  hand. 

My  friends,  we  can  do  the  job  well  because 
we  know  where  we  are  going,  we  know  what 
we  have  to  do,  and  we  know  what  tools  we 
need  to  conquer  the  challenges  that  face  us. 

I  am  a  blue  cap  Legionnaire.  When  I  look 
in  the  mirror  tomorrow  morning  I  will  see 
only  the  chief  volunteer  of  this  nation's 
greatest  team  of  volunteers.  The  American 
Legion. 

You  have  placed  in  my  hands  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. I  accept  it  willingly.  You  have 
my  admiration  and  my  support,  most  of  all, 
you  have  my  thanks  for  entrusting  your 
faith  in  me.  As  we  climb  together  other  vet- 
erans will  get  involved  by  our  example  and 
we  will  help  America  work.  Thank  you  so 
very  much.* 


DONORS  OF  SALVADORAN 

EMERGENCY       MEDICAL       AIR- 
LIFT THANKED 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  had  the  privilege  of  heading 
up  an  emergency  medical  relief  oper- 
ation to  El  Salvador  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Project  HOPE,  the  interna- 
tional recognized  humanitarian  relief 
organization. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  more  than 
55,000  pounds  of  medicines  and  medi- 
cal supplies  were  delivered  for  the 
treatment  of  thousands  of  civilians- 
men,  women,  and  children— many  of 
them  displaced  persons  left  homeless 
by  the  war.  As  one  who  personally  wit- 
nessed this  emergency  operation,  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  gratitude  expressed 
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by  the  Salvadorans  was  overwhelm- 
ing—and that  they  will  not  soon  forget 
the  people  in  the  United  States  who 
cared  enoutjh  to  help  them  in  their 
time  of  need. 

This  effort  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  generous  donations 
of  supplies,  money,  time,  and  effort  by 
literally  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
United  States  and  El  Salvador.  More 
than  a  dozen  U.S.  companies  which 
manufacture  drugs  and  health-related 
products  donated  close  to  $2.5  million 
worth  of  supplies— practically  at  a  mo- 
ments  notice.  In  central  Florida, 
nearly  50  businesses  and  individuals 
donated  more  than  $30,000  to  cover 
costs  associated  with  the  airlift.  Many 
other  businesses  donated  goods  and 
services— ranging  from  hotel  rooms  to 
pilots— and  a  number  of  others  provid- 
ed special  consideration  and  assistance 
In  many  other  areas. 

Here  in  Washington,  we  were  sup- 
ported in  our  efforts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  AID,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  In  El  Sal- 
vador, we  received  the  consistent  coop- 
eration of  President  Magana.  Salva- 
doran  officials,  and  many  people  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy— including  State  De- 
partment Deputy  Chief  of  Mission 
Ken  Bleakley  and  Commercial  Atta- 
ch* Bonnie  Lincoln,  who  offered  our 
personnel  many  hours  o^f  hospitality 
as  well  as  assistance.  Our  operations 
also  received  the  strong  support  of 
Col.  John  Cash.  Defense  Attache,  as 
well  as  many  other  Embassy  person- 
nel. A  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
must  go  to  the  Knights  of  Malta  and 
their  president,  Jerry  Coughlin,  who 
took  on  the  major  responsibility  ■of  as- 
sisting with  the  transportation,  stor- 
age, and  distribution  of  the  medical 
supplies. 

Also  in  El  Salvador  for  several  weeks 
were  two  of  my  staff  members— my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Vaughn  Forrest 
and  my  legislative  aide,  Kristin  Pos- 
kett— who  supervised  the  entire  oper- 
ation locally.  Their  efforts  were 
backed  up  by  my  Washington  and 
Winter  Park  staff,  whose  tireless  ef- 
forts enabled  this  operation  to  come 
together  in  just  3  short  weeks.  In  addi- 
tion, my  colleague.  Representative  Jim 
McNuLTY,  provided  immeasurable  sup- 
port by  offering  the  services  of  his 
staff  member.  Ruben  Ortega,  who 
acted  as  translator. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict's emergency  relief  effort  changed 
the  lives  of  literally  thousands  of 
people  in  El  Salvador.  We  can  be 
proud  of  what  we  have  done  and  of 
the  many  people  in  our  Nation  and  in 
El  Salvador  who  played  leading  roles 
in  this  "people  to  people  '  mission  of 
mercy. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  many 
individuals,  businesses,  and  organiza- 
tions who  assisted  in  this  effort— and 
whom    I    would    like    to    recognize— 
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though  there  are  many,  many  more 
whose  help  was  invaluable 

DONORS  OR  SUPPLIES 

A.  H.  Robins.  Alcon,  Bristol-Myers. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Co..  Eckerd 
Drugs.  K  Mart.  Lederle  Laboratories. 
Merck  &  Co.,  Parke-Davis.  Pfizer, 
Revco  Drugs,  3M  Center,  Wyeth,  and 
a  number  of  anonymous  donors. 

DONATIONS 

Jim  Weinberg.  Wall  Street  Co.;  Bill 
Nassal:  Cecil  Moore.  Southest  Home 
Mortgage;  Hermann  Engelmann.  En- 
gelmann  Nurseries:  Hank  Snow;  Eric 
Braun.  Braun  Cadillac:  Phil  Grace, 
Grace  Properties;  Sun  Bank;  Wayne 
Densch,  Densch  Distributors:  Dave 
Peoples.  Southeastern  Academy: 
Raymer  Maguire;  Jim  Dever.  Clark 
Chrysler  Plymouth;  Michael  Ashing- 
ton-Pickett:  Pat  Hargon,  H&M  Print- 
ers; Ted  Bywater.  The  Bywater  Co.; 
Jerry  Chicone,  Jr.;  Hughes  Supply; 
Stromberg-Carlson,  Lake  Mary:  Sea 
World:  Greater  Construction;  Bruce 
Bcrger:  Fred  McLeod.  Plyworld;  Gene 
Miller.  M.D.;  Days  Inn:  Duda  Farms: 
Jim  Gooding.  Gooding  Supermarkets: 
Residential  Communities  of  America: 
Trammel  Crow;  Herndon  lies  &  Scott 
Insurance;  Peter  Barr:  Central  Florida 
Regional  Medical  Center:  Howard  Nee- 
dles Tammen  Bergendoff  Architects: 
Jeno  Paulucci;  M.  Stuart:  Martin 
Marietta:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Lewis: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabtree:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Dunn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Ruppel:  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  M.  Robinson: 
Morely  Properties:  Florida  Hospital; 
Orlando  Central  Park:  Gary  Strack; 
Neil  Switzer. 

donors:  goods  and  services 
Chevron;  Howard  Johnsons  Execu- 
tive Center,  Orlando.  Hwy.  50/1-4; 
Clark  Chrysler  Plymouth.  Casselberry: 
H&M  Printing.  Altamonte  Springs: 
Church  Street  Station.  Orlando; 
Joiner  Mayflower.  Inc..  Orlando:  Auto 
Machine  &  Parts,  Co.  Orlando;  Florida 
Utility  Trailer.  Inc.,  Orlando:  Town- 
sends  Fish  House  and  Tavern.  Orlan- 
do: Dr.  Copy;  Marriott  Inflite  Services; 
George  Stuart  Office  Supply. 

SPECIAL  consideration 

Page   Avjet   Corp..   Orlando:   Airlift 
International.  Miami;  Advance  Petro- 
leum, Miami:  Greater  Orlando  Avia- 
tion Authority;  TACA  Airlines. 
special  assistance 

San  Salvadoran  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association:  Florida  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 

flight  crew  volunteers 

Rosie  OGradys  Flying  Circus:  Joe 
Kittinger.  chief  of  flight  operations: 
Robert  Snow.  Dennis  Saunders, 
Robert  Favreau.« 
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HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  beginning  to  admit  that 
there  might  in  fact  be  a  hunger  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  If  the  President  is 
serious  about  the  shame  of  hunger,  it 
is  time  his  administration  became 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
hungry  Americans.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  on  this  important 
topic. 

Foxes.  Chickens  and  Hunger 
If  you  are  President  of  the  United  States, 
what   do   you   do   when    people   are   going 
hungry? 

(a)  Peed  them. 

(b)  Appoint  a  committee. 

<c)  Cut  spending  for  food  assistance. 

Ever  since  Lyndon  Johnson  declared  war 
on  poverty  and  Richard  Nixon  resolved  to 
end  hunger  in  America,  the  answer  usually 
has  been  (a).  President  Reagan's  answer  is 
(b)  and  (c). 

True,  this  Administration  has  spent  bil- 
lions to  feed  hungry  people,  but  at  sharply 
reduced  levels— and  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
crease in  hunger.  The  evidence  of  need  is 
apparent  everywhere. 

Unemployment  remains  high— and  so  does 
the  number  of  people  whose  unemployment 
benefits  have  expired.  The  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  a  nonprofit  re- 
search group,  finds  a  dramatic  increase  in 
patronage  at  soup  kitchens  and  emergency 
feeding  programs.  The  nation's  mayors  say 
hunger  is  their  No.  1  concern. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  population— a  17-year  high— has 
fallen  below  the  official  poverty  line,  based 
on  a  Spartan  food  budget.  "We're  getting  a 
whole  lot  of  people  who  don't  know  how  to 
be  poor."  says  the  head  of  a  Seattle  pro- 
gram. 

Until  recently.  Mr.  Reagan's  comments  on 
hunger  tended  toward  the  anecdotal.  He 
told  a  story,  for  instance,  mocking  food 
stamps,  the  major  anti-hunger  program:  A 
man  uses  $10  in  food  stamps  to  buy  an 
orange  and  then  uses  the  change  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  vodka.  Its  only  a  story,  impossible 
in  real  life.  Cash  is  used  for  food-stamp 
change  only  when  the  amount  is  less  than  a 
dollar. 

Lately,  in  response  to  the  increase  in 
hunger.  Mr.  Reagan  has  become  verbally 
alarmed.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  a  problem  which 
should  not  exist  in  this  great  and  wealthy 
country,"  he  said  last  month.  And  now  he 
has  appointed  a  study  committee,  asking  it 
for  a  no  holds-barred"  report  by  Jan.  31. 
The  background  of  some  prominent  mem- 
bers makes  their  appointment  should  like 
asking  foxes  to  design  the  chicken  coop. 

One  of  the  13  members  is  Dr.  George 
Graham  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  last  spring 
told  a  Senate  committee  that  hunger  has 
been  sensationalized  and  that  "the  nutri- 
tional status  of  our  people,  including  low- 
income  groups,  is  very  good  and  continually 
getting  better." 

A  second  member  is  J.  P.  Bolduc,  an  offi- 
cial of  a  White  House  cost  control  survey 
that  has  called  for  harsh  reductions  in  Fed- 


eral food  assistance.  A  third  member.  Ken- 
neth Clarkson.  was  a  Reagan  budget  official 
who  helped  design  the  Administration's 
sharp  anti-hunger  spending  cuts.  The  only 
conspicuous  Democrat  is  former  Massachu- 
setts Gov.  Edward  King,  a  pronounced  con- 
servative hostile  to  social  welfare  spending. 

If  there  are  members  who  want  to  in- 
crease Federal  anti-hunger  efforts,  they'll 
have  a  hard  time  being  heard. 

What  makes  the  outlook  more  discourag- 
ing is  the  reality  of  Administration  inten- 
tions for  fiscal  1984.  which  begins  Oct.  1. 
just  three  weeks  after  the  committee's  ap- 
pointment. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  food-stamp  spending  will  be 
$2  billion  less  than  it  would  have  been  with- 
out the  cuts  Mr.  Reagan  has  already  won. 
Beyond  that,  the  Administration  is  asking 
Congress  to  cut  another  billion  in  1984. 

In  four  years,  the  Administration  will 
spend  about  $7  billion  less  for  food  stamps 
than  the  $55  billion  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  available,  a  cut  of  13  percent. 

Such  cosmic  numbers  mask  personal  reali- 
ty. It's  not  as  if  benefits  are  generous  in  the 
first  place;  they  average  46  cents  a  meal. 
The  Administration  says  it's  only  cutting 
out  waste,  or  cutting  off  the  richest  of  the 
poor.  In  fact,  benefits  are  down  even  for 
people  below  the  poverty  line.  And  those  re- 
ceiving full  benefits  have  trouble  making 
them  last.  Small  wonder  that  the  soup 
kitchen  lines  are  longer. 

The  good  news  is  that,  at  last,  the  Presi- 
dent is  responding  to  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
ca's hungry,  at  least  with  words.  The  better 
news,  if  he's  serious  about  the  shame  of 
hunger,  would  be  for  him  to  put  his  money 
where  their  mouths  are.* 


MEXICO— THE  ULTIMATE  CRISIS 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  focus  with  respect  to  Cen- 
tral America  these  days  is  directed 
mainly  to  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua,  a  crisis  of  greater  and 
more  serious  proportions  is  brewing  in 
our  largest  and  closest  neighboring 
Central  American  country,  Mexico. 

Even  when  the  news  media  talk  of 
Mexico,  they  have  focused  mainly  on 
the  serious  financial  threat  posed  by 
the  huge  debt  owed  by  Mexico  to  vari- 
ous United  States  and  foreign  banks. 
Serious  as  that  is,  measures  are  being 
taken,  through  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  and  other  channels,  to 
deal  with  it,  assuming  the  Congress 
has  the  courage  to  vote  for  the  re- 
quested increase  in  IMF's  capital. 

However,  very  little  is  being  done  so 
far  to  help  Mexico  cope  with  the  enor- 
mous social  problems  that  have  been 
building  in  Mexico  for  years  because 
of  its  rapidly  expanding  population. 
These  problems  have  been  exacerbat- 
ed by  the  worldwide  economic  reces- 
sion and  the  decline  in  oil  revenues 
that  have  accompanied  it. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  Robert 
McNamara.    then    the    head    of    the 
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World  Bank,  spoke  to  a  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  the  seemingly 
insoluble  problem  that  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  would  face  in  the 
coming  decades  as  a  result  of  Mexico's 
incredible  population  growth.  At  that 
time,  Mexico  had  a  population  of 
about  65  million  people  but  at  the 
then-rate  of  population  growth  was 
likely  to  have  a  population  of  between 
200  and  300  million  people  by  the  year 
2030.  Mr.  McNamara  pointed  out  that 
even  if  the  Mexican  people  could  bring 
their  birth  rate  down  close  to  one  on 
one,  which  would  be  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable achievement  in  the  short 
term,  the  population  would  neverthe- 
less expand  to  around  175  million  by 
the  year  2030,  if  I  correctly  recall  his 
estimates. 

Mr.  McNamara  pointed  out  that 
there  was,  obviously,  no  way  that  a 
land  the  size  of  Mexico  could  support 
a  population  that  large  with  anything 
like  a  passable  standard  of  living,  and 
that  it  was  inevitable  that  most  of 
those  people  would  end  up  going  else- 
where to  survive.  The  most  likely 
"elsewhere"  would  be  the  United 
States.  So  we  will  be  facing  a  potential 
influx  of  immigrants,  legal  or  illegal, 
on  a  scale  that  dwarfs  anything  we 
have  experienced  to  date— possibly  100 
to  200  million  people. 

To  dramatize  the  situation,  Mr. 
McNamara  pointed  out  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  City  at  that  time  was 
approximately  14  million  and  that 
most  of  them  lived  in  conditions  of 
horrendous  pollution,  water  shortages, 
substandard  housing  and  general  pov- 
erty. Today  the  situation  in  Mexico 
City  is  even  worse. 

A  recent  article  by  Gordon  D.  Mott 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  pub- 
lished in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of 
September  4,  1983,  paints  a  grim  pic- 
ture of  a  Mexico  City  of  17  million 
that  for  most  residents,  must  be  about 
as  close  to  hell  as  one  can  get  in  a  non- 
war  situation.  As  the  article  points 
out,  3,000  tons  of  garbage  goes  uncol- 
lected each  day  and  is  simply  piled 
high  in  the  streets:  chemical  pollut- 
ants from  cars  and  factories  blacken 
the  sky;  blinding,  disease-transmitting 
dust  storms  sweep  across  the  city  car- 
rying pollution  from  a  lake  bed  used  as 
a  drying  rack  for  raw  sewage. 

And  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  The 
city  population  is  expected  to  reach  35 
million  by  the  year  2000.  The  city's 
top  officials  concede  that  roads, 
houses,  waterlines,  sewage  pipes,  elec- 
trical lines,  and  stores  cannot  even  be 
built  quickly  enough  to  cope  with  the 
city's  annual  growth  rate.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  city  planners,  "The 
future  is  a  totally  black  panorama." 

Mr.  Speaker,  expert  after  expert  on 
Lation  America  has  pointed  out  that 
unless  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica can  be  solved,  the  political  prob- 
lems are  hopleless.  We  tend  to  relax 
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about  Mexico,  because  it  has  oil  reve- 
nues and  has  had  stable  and  reason- 
ably democratic  governments  for  sev- 
eral generations.  However,  unless 
something  is  done  to  begin  to  correct 
the  appalling  economic  and  living  con- 
ditions, and  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
population  explosion  in  Mexico,  it 
does  not  take  much  foresight  to  see 
that  there  will  be  a  political  explosion 
in  Mexico  which  will  make  the  current 
crises  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador 
look  tame  by  comparison. 

Those  in  the  administration  and  in 
the  Congress  who  think  that  the  situa- 
tions in  Central  America  can  be  han- 
dled if  only  we  will  apply  more  mili- 
tary muscle  would  do  well  to  look 
closely  at  Mexico  and  ask  themselves 
how  long  military  force  could  contain 
the  kind  of  explosive  pressures  build- 
ing there.  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is 
less  obvious  in  the  other  countries  of 
Central  America  only  because  they  are 
smaller  and  seem  easy  to  intimidate  or 
occupy. 

We  must  move  ahead,  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  Central  American  gov- 
ernments, to  substitute  a  multilateral, 
diplomatic  approach  for  unilateral 
military  approaches  to  the  immediate 
crises  in  Central  America.  But  even 
more  important,  we  need  to  get  to- 
gether with  our  neighbors  in  Central 
America,  and  particularly  Mexico,  in  a 
major  effort  to  develop  and  implement 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  helping 
Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica break  out  of  the  vicious  circles  of 
poverty  and  exploitation  that  threaten 
to  bring  them  all— and  us— to  a 
common  disaster. 

The  threat  to  our  security  is  just  as 
great,  the  urgency  is  just  as  compel- 
ling as  it  was  when  Gen.  George  Mar- 
shall proposed  the  famous  Marshall 
plan  for  Western  Europe.  Because  the 
Central  American  countries  start  from 
a  lower  industrial  and  educational 
base,  the  challenge  is  even  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  article  on 
Mexico  City  follows  these  remarks: 

Mexico  City  Is  All  But  Unlivable  as  17 

Million    Face    Nightmare   of    Bad    Air, 

Crime,  and  Rats 

(By  Gordon  D.  Mott) 

"This  city  could  become  uninhabitable 
....  It  has  drowned  under  mountains  of 
garbage.  It  is  overrun  with  rats  and  flies. 
The  number  of  assaults,  kidnappings  and  as- 
sassinations are  growing.  There  is  a  collec- 
tive hysteria.  "—Ramon  Aguirre  Velasquez, 
mayor  of  Mexico  City. 

Mexico  City.— For  Mexico  City,  the 
future  is  now.  The  projections  of  urban 
doomsayers  have  come  true.  The  roughly  17 
million  residents  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  exist  in  an  oppressive  cauldron  of 
noise,  dirt  and  stress. 

Traffic  jams  slow  the  average  speed  to  less 
than  3  mph  downtown  and  raise  the  average 
noise  level  to  about  90  decibels,  which  is 
akin  to  standing  near  a  jackhammer.  Poor 
distribution  of  17  tons  of  fresh  food  a  day 
causes  frequent  shortages  of  the  milk,  eggs 
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and  vegetables  hauled  in  by  1.500  trucks  to 
the  7. 300- foot  high  Valley  of  Mexico. 

Blinding,  disease-transmitting  dust  storms 
sweep  across  downtown  Mexico  City  in  the 
dry  season,  carrying  pollution  from  a  lake 
bed  used  as  a  drying  rack  for  raw  sewage. 

Chemical  pollutants  from  80.000  factories 
and  businesses  blacken  the  sky.  Exhaust 
fumes  from  2.3  million  cars  and  5.000  diesel 
buses  billow  up  from  streets  and  express- 
ways. 

The  dust  and  smog  combine  with  dried, 
alrlwrne  refuse  from  3.000  tons  of  garbage 
left  daily  on  the  streets  to  foul  the  air  with 
an  estimated  11.000  tons  of  solid  particle 
pollution  every  day.  One  autonomous  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico  study  suggested  that 
breathing  Mexico  City's  air  is  like  smoking 
two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 

Even  the  city's  top  officials  concede  its 
future  looks  hopeless.  They  admit  that 
roads,  houses,  water  and  sewage  pipes,  elec- 
trical lines  and  stores  can't  be  built  quickly 
enough  to  cope  with  the  city's  annual 
growth  rate  of  5  percent.  By  2000.  the  city's 
population  is  expected  to  reach  35  million. 

"The  future  is  a  totally  black  panorama. " 
said  Javier  Caraveo.  a  city  planner.  Our 
problem  is  that  we  just  got  our  first  city 
plan  in  1980.  after  450  years  " 

That's  not  pollution.  It's  just  fog."— 
Manuel  Lopez  Portillo.  former  environmen- 
tal official. 

If  there  is  one  factor  that  is  making  the 
city  unbearable  and  its  inhabitants  crazy,  it 
is  the  air  pollution.  Mexico  City  residents 
face  the  unavoidable  fact  that  walking  out 
the  front  door  each  morning  and  breathing 
the  air  can  be  injurious  to  their  health. 

During  the  city's  hottest  months.  Febru- 
ary through  May.  the  dawn  sun  faintly 
glimmers  through  a  huge,  hanging  bubble 
of  brown  air.  Visibility  on  downtown  streets 
drops  during  the  morning  rush  hour  to  less 
than  three  blocks,  or  shorter  than  a  football 
field.  Government  statistics  reveal  that 
about  70  percent  of  the  pollution  can  be  at- 
tributed to  automobile  and  bus  exhaust. 
About  15  percent  to  20  percent  comes  from 
the  day  heavy  industrial  zones  on  the  city's 
northern  perimeter.  The  rest  comes  from 
natural  sources:  animal  feces,  human  excre- 
ment and  the  lake  bed  dust. 

In  one  24-hour  period  in  1980.  the  latest 
year  for  which  data  is  available,  particulates 
in  Mexico  City's  air  reached  800  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter.  The  U.S.  standard  for  safe 
levels  is  260  micrograms.  By  contrast,  the 
highest  level  recorded  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1982  was  291  micrograms. 

Carbon  monoxide  concentrations,  meas- 
ured over  a  one-hour  period  in  the  down- 
town area,  reached  a  high  of  80  parts  per 
million  in  Mexico  City  in  1980.  U.S.  govern- 
ment standards  put  the  maximum  tolerable 
limit  at  35  ppm.  The  highest  level  reached 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1982  was  27  ppm. 

There  are  no  hard  facts  about  another 
source  of  automobile-based  contamination: 
lead.  But  experts  have  cautioned  that  the 
heavy  leaded  gasoline  made  in  Mexico  has 
raised  the  level  of  toxic  metal  in  residents' 
blood  to  intolerable  levels.  Regular  joggers 
on  paths  near  highways  have  reported  seri- 
ous cases  of  lead  poisoning. 

Ozone  concentration,  an  indicator  of  in- 
dustrial pollution,  has  been  recorded  in 
Mexico  City  at  0.36  part  per  million,  com- 
pared with  Los  Angeles's  high  in  1982  of 
0.40  ppm.  The  U.S.  standard  for  safe  levels 
is  0.12  ppm. 

In  addition,  according  to  Dr.  Alicia  Bar- 
cena  Ibarra,  the  sub-secretary  of  ecology,  re- 
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fineries  and  electric  generating  plants  pump 
481  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  into  the  air  every 
day. 

The  incidence-  of  gastrointestinal  diseases, 
typhoid  and  various  fungus-based  lung  in- 
fections increases  during  the  dry  season, 
when  there  isn't  rain  to  clean  the  air  or 
settle  the  dust.  The  dust  flies  off  Lake  Tex- 
coco.  a  raw-sewage  deposit  near  the  end  of 
Mexico  City  airport's  two  main  runways. 

Dr.  Enrique  Wolpert.  an  internist,  said  he 
sees  'a  marked  increase"  in  infections 
during  the  dry  months. 

Though  Mexico's  anti-pollution  laws  are 
some  of  the  world's  strictist.  government  of- 
ficials have  not  enforced  them,  preferring 
instead  to  take  the  same  path  that  nearly 
every  Third  World  nation  takes— develop, 
and  don't  worry  about  the  environment. 

Cesar  Reyes,  the  new  spokesman  for  the 
Secretariat  of  Ecology  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, criticizes  the  previous  administra- 
tion's program  to  control  pollution. 

Reyes  said  that  despite  public  pressure  to 
stop  new  factories  from  opening  unless  they 
had  adequate  pollution-control  systems, 
former  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillos  ad- 
ministration routinely  handed  out  permits 
so  factories  could  start  up  without  such  con- 
trols. 

"We  are  so  far  behind,  it's  hard  to  know 
even  where  to  start."  Reyes  said.  The  secre- 
tary of  urban  development  and  ecology. 
Marcelo  Javelly.  and  Mayor  Aguirre  Velas- 
quez declined  to  be  interviewed,  claiming 
they  still  don't  know  their  domains  well 
enough  to  comment. 

"There  is  the  human  potential  in  this 
valley  equal  to  some  European  nations. 
There's  no  way  the  government  can  stop  an 
entity  of  that  size  from  growing.  It  just 
won't  work."— Humberto  Munoz.  urban 
studies  professor. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  stagger- 
ing. The  Federal  District,  which  accounts 
for  60  percent  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
covers  543  square  kilometers  and  contains 
more  than  10  million  people.  About  10  mil- 
lion people  live  in  the  Los  Angeles  megalop- 
olis, which,  with  1,200  square  kilometers  in 
a  five-county  area,  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Mexico  City. 

Officially,  the  1980  census  puts  the 
Mexico  City  metropolitan  area's  population 
at  14.4  million.  Considering  growth  and 
those  not  counted,  the  actual  figure  is  more 
than  17  million. 

"It's  just  going  to  be  a  bigger  and  bigger 
megalopolis."  Munoz  said.  "It  is  urban  stain 
in  the  heart  of  the  country."' 

The  lack  of  planning  is  exhibited  every- 
where. At  least  5  million  people  live  in  slums 
or  substandard  housing.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion homes  were  built  illegally  on  private  or 
federal  land. 

The  city  contains  what  has  been  called 
the  world's  largest  slum.  Netzahualcoyotl.  It 
also  is  the  country's  second  largest  munici- 
pal entity,  even  though  it  is  part  of  the  met- 
ropolitan Mexico  City  area.  Two  million  to  3 
million  people  live  in  a  dusty  maze  of  dirt 
streets  and  concrete  block  houses  on  the 
edge  of  Lake  Texcoco. 

Two  other  areas.  Naucalpan  and  Ecatepec. 
rank  as  the  country's  fourth  and  fifth  larg- 
est cities,  though  they  also  form  part  of  the 
urban  sprawl.  These  slums  count  thousands 
of  homes  built  in  steep  ravines,  on  hillsides 
and  beside  heavily  traveled  roads  and  rail- 
road tracks.  Shacks  are  built  with  little 
more  than  thick  tar  paper,  a  few  planks  of 
wood  and  sometimes  a  tin  roof. 

Because  of  the  high  mountain  ranges  that 
ring  the  city,  including  several  extinct  voica- 
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noes  towering  to  18,000  feet,  the  city  must 
pump  all  its  water  into  the  valley  and  then 
pump  the  waste  out. 

The  cost  of  pumping  the  water  from  more 
than  100  miles  away  makes  Mexico  City's 
water  five  times  more  expensive  than  that 
of  New  York  City  or  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  two 
of  the  world"s  most  populous  cities. 

The  city  government  claims  90  percent  of 
the  city's  residents  get  water,  but  the  steady 
flow  of  about  1,000  immigrants  a  day  means 
that  whole  new  sections  of  the  city  are  built 
every  year  without  water  service. 

The  city  forbids  using  wells  in  the  valley, 
but  at  least  40  wells  still  pump  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  water  out  of  the 
ground  every  year.  The  old  part  of  the  city, 
which  is  built  on  a  lake  bed.  is  sinking  up  to 
8  inches  a  year  as  the  water  table  drops. 

The  city  generates  nearly  750  million  gal- 
lons of  sewage  a  day.  Although  some  sewage 
flows  through  a  300-foot  deep  sewage  tube 
to  a  cesspool  lake  40  miles  north  of  the  city, 
much  of  it  still  ends  up  in  the  sewage  drying 
pit  at  Lake  Texcoco. 

Of  the  10.000  tons  of  garbage  produced 
each  day.  the  city  admits  it  can  pick  up  only 
about  7,000  tons,  so  3.000  tons  remain  in  the 
streets.  In  some  lower-class  neighborhoods, 
the  medians  of  four-lane  streets  are  stacked 
with  piles  of  rotting  garbage. 

The  uncollected  garbage  also  serves  as  a 
spawning  ground  for  rodents  and  flies.  Fer- 
nando Leon  Diaz  a  former  official  of  the 
Health  Secretariats  rodent  control  depart- 
ment, estimated  last  year  that  78  million 
rats  lived  in  the  Mexico  City  metropolitan 
area— about  five  per  person. 

""The  public  security  is  in  crisis.  Life  in  the 
street  has  become  an  exercise  in  faith."— 
Victoria  Adato  De  Ibarra,  Federal  District 
attorney  general. 

There  also  are  plenty  of  two-legged  rats 
here.  The  city's  crime  rate  has  become  a 
growing  problem,  with  more  than  53,000 
robberies  reported  in  the  Federal  District 
alone  in  1982. 

Official  figures  show  there  were  122  rapes 
last  year,  but  one  women's  group  claims 
there  are  about  16,000  rapes  a  year,  or  43  a 
day.  The  group  says  the  rapes  go  unreport- 
ed because  women  fear  that  police  won't 
help. 

There  were  almost  1,000  murders  in  the 
city  last  year. 

Transportation  can  be  aggravating  at  best 
and  deadly  at  worst.  Of  the  8.640  violent 
deaths  in  the  city  last  year,  3.550  resulted 
from  traffic  accidents. 

A  private  businessmen's  organization  esti- 
mates that  15  million  man  hours  are  lost 
every  day  because  of  traffic  jams,  too  few 
buses  and  an  incomplete  subway  network. 

Public  transportation  provides  more  than 
21  million  trips  daily.  Most  of  those  trips 
are  on  buses,  although  the  expanding 
subway  system  now  carries  about  1  billion 
riders  a  year,  or  almost  3  million  a  day.  The 
government  subsidizes  fares,  so  a  bus  ride 
costs  2  cents  and  a  subway  chit  0.6  cent. 

The  bus  system,  however,  only  has  about 
5,000  buses  running  at  once.  About  3.000 
usually  are  broken  down,  according  to  the 
city  government,  which  claims  it  needs  twice 
that  many  new  buses  to  meet  demand. 

Subway  crowds  press  so  tightly  into  the 
trains  at  rush  hours  that  guards  separate 
male  and  female  passengers  to  cut  down  on 
complaints  of  molestations. 

Double-  and  triple-parking  blocks  the  traf- 
fic flow  on  the  narrow  streets.  But  police- 
men permit  the  illegal  parking  because 
there  are  450,000  too  few  parking  spaces 
downtown.* 


PUERTO  RICO  AND  SECTION 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  extremely  informative 
report  on  the  Puerto  Rican  economy. 
The  article,  published  by  the  Institute 
for  Research  on  the  Economics  of 
Taxation  was  written  by  Dr.  Norman 
B.  Ture.  IRET  Board  Chairman  and 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department. 

In  the  article,  "Puerto  Rico  and  Sec- 
tion 936:  A  Case  Study  of  the  Effective 
Use  of  Private  Sector  Incentives,"  Dr. 
Ture  describes  Puerto  Rico's  economic 
transformation  during  the  past  30 
years  from  being  the  "Poorhouse  of 
the  Caribbean"  to  the  technologically 
advanced  industrial  economy  it  is 
today.  Section  936.  a  carefully  de- 
signed and  tested  tax  incentive  pro- 
gram targeted  to  a  specific  area,  sug- 
gests ways  of  modifying  our  current 
revenue  code  to  encourage  new  pro- 
ductive investment  in  distressed  areas 
also. 

The  economic  milestone  which 
Puerto  Rico  has  accomplished  and 
which  Dr.  Ture  discusses  has  resulted 
from  the  application  of  section  936. 
While  calling  this  impressive  economic 
progress  "a  marvelously  successful  lab- 
oratory demonstration  of  achievement 
relying  on  the  private  sector,"  Dr. 
Ture  also  cites  Puerto  Rico's  lingering 
high  levels  of  unemployment  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  future  policy  de- 
velopments seeks  to  fortify  the 
achievements  of  sectipn  936. 

I  enter  Dr.  Ture's  article  in  the 
Record  so  that  we  all  may  better  un- 
derstand the  importance  to  the  econo- 
my and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  of 
the  section  936  program. 

The  article  follows: 
Puerto  Rico  and  Section  936:  A  Case  Stijdy 

OF  the  Effective  Use  of  Private  Sector 

Incentives— Part  I 

For  those  who  have  a  professional  concern 
with  ensuring  expanding  opportunities  for 
rewarding  employment,  there  is  no  better 
setting  for  sharpening  the  focus  of  those 
concerns  than  Puerto  Rico.  This  beautiful 
island  has  been  a  laboratory  in  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated  how  strong  and  con- 
structive the  response  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  can  be  to  appropriately  de- 
signed tax  incentives.  There  is  much  for  ev- 
eryone to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  respect  to  public  policy 
strategies  for  economic  development  initiat- 
ed in  the  private  sector. 

Even  a  quick  tour  of  San  Juan  brings 
home  to  one  a  sense  of  the  vitality  of  the 
people  who  live  and  work  in  Puerto  Rico,  of 
their  sense  of  urgency  about  progress  in 
their  economic  life.  One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive attributes  of  that  progress  is  that 
rather  than  rejecting  or  destroying  estab- 
lished cultural  values,  it  is  built  on  a  foun- 
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dation  of  solid  traditions.  In  contrast  with 
so  many  of  our  mainland  cities,  San  Juan"s 
urban  progress  has  not  been  at  the  cost  of 
losing  the  beauty  of  the  past.  Old  San  Juan, 
for  example,  spans  the  centuries  and  re- 
minds one  today  of  the  sources  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  strength  of  the  fine 
people  whose  energy  is  transforming  this 
land  economically. 

The  statistical  record  of  that  economic 
transformation  is  an  extraordinary  one. 
Some  of  the  major  accomplishments  over 
the  last  three  decades  may  be  highlighted 
by  citing  a  few  of  the  statistics  which  de- 
scribe the  changes  in  the  amount  and  com- 
position of  employment,  output,  and  income 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Slightly  more  than  three  decades  ago. 
Puerto  Rico  was  one  of  the  poorest  lands  in 
the  western  world— "The  Poorhouse  of  the 
Caribbean."  In  a  little  over  thirty  years,  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy  has  been  trans- 
formed from  an  impoverished,  predominant- 
ly agricultural  economy  to  a  technologically 
advanced,  industrial  economy.  It  is  difficult 
to  capture  the  full  import  of  this  transfor- 
mation in  simple  words  and  numbers,  but 
one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  them. 

Measured  in  constant  (1972)  dollars.  GNP 
increased  from  $1,565  billion  in  1950  to 
$7,383  billion  in  1980.  This  is  an  increase  of 
372  percent.  The  percentage  increase  in  real 
GNP  in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  was  less  than 
half— 176  percent. 

Per  capita  real  GNP  in  Puerto  Rico  in- 
creased from  $709  to  $2,324  or  by  228  per- 
cent over  these  30  years.  In  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole,  per  capita  real  GNP  rose 
from  $3,526  to  $6,475  or  by  84  percent. 

The  average  yearly  growth  rate  of  real 
GNP  in  Puerto  Rico  was  5.3  percent  over 
the  three  decades:  it  was  3.4  percent  during 
the  same  period  in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 

Per  capita  real  GNP  increased  by  4.0  per- 
cent a  year,  on  the  average,  in  Puerto  Rico, 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  2.1  percent  aver- 
age annual  growth  in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole 
during  these  years. 

This  dramatic  growth  did  not  occur  as  a 
result  of  an  explosion  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  Island"s  economy.  Quite  the 
contrary:  it  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  tre- 
mendous shift  of  employment  from  agricul- 
ture to  other  sectors,  combined  with  a  huge 
increase  in  labor"s  productivity. 

In  1950,  more  than  a  third— 36  percent— of 
the  employed  labor  force  worked  in  agricul- 
ture; manufacturing  employment  was  9.3 
percent  of  total  employment,  little  more 
than  the  amount  of  employment  in  home 
needlework,  which  was  8.6  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1980.  agricultural  employment  was 
only  a  fifth  of  what  it  had  been  30  years 
earlier,  accounting  for  only  5.2  percent  of 
total  employment.  Manufacturing  employ- 
ment has  almost  tripled  in  absolute  terms, 
and  more  than  doubled— to  19  percent— as  a 
shre  of  total  employment.  In  the  U.S.  as  a 
whole,  the  number  of  manufacturing  wage 
and  salary  workers  increased  by  one-third 
over  the  three  decades:  as  a  fraction  of  the 
total  of  such  employment,  manufacturing 
employment  fell  from  more  than  a  third  in 
1950  to  22.4  percent  in  1980. 

Net  income  originating  in  manufacturing 
was  14.5  percent  of  total  net  income  in  1950: 
by  1980,  this  share  was  3V4  times  the  1950 
percentage,  accounting  for  47.5  percent  of 
total  net  income.  This  experience  contrasts 
sharply  with  that  of  the  U.S.  as  a  whole 
where  income  originating  in  manufacturing 
fell  by  more  than  a  fifth. 

This  growth  in  output  and  income  in  man- 
ufacturing was  not  financed  by  exploiting 
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labor— by  paying  workers  less  than  their 
contribution  to  total  output  and  income.  On 
the  contrary,  total  real  compensation  in 
manufacturing  and  real  compensation  per 
manufacturing  employee  soared  over  this 
30-year  period.  Total  real  compensation  for 
manufacturing  employees  increased  by  740 
percent:  real  compensation  per  manufactur- 
ing employee  was  almost  three  times  as 
much  in  1980  as  in  1950.  Over  the  period 
productivity  of  workers  in  manufacturing 
increased  by  more  than  3Vj  percent  a  year, 
on  the  average. 

As  these  data  show,  the  growth  in  manu- 
facturing output  and  income  was  not 
achieved  by  importing  cheap  labor,  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  rapid  growth  of  cer- 
tain European  economies.  Across  the  entire 
labor  force  spectrum,  expanding  employ- 
ment has  meant  expanding  the  number  of 
jobs  filled  by  Puerto  Ricans.  almost  one  for 
one.  Even  in  the  most  demanding  manage- 
ment and  technical  jobs,  over  93  percent  of 
these  positions  are  filled  by  Puerto  Rican 
men  and  women. 

Particularly  in  the  last  decade,  a  very  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  employment  growth 
has  been  in  high  technology  industries. 

In  chemicals  and  allied  products,  especial- 
ly pharmaceuticals,  almost  9,000  jobs  were 
added  from  1971  to  1981.  In  nonelectrical 
machinery  manufacturing,  particularly  com- 
puters, employment  increased  almost  five- 
fold in  this  period.  Over  7.000  jobs  were 
added  in  electrical  and  electronic  machin- 
ery, equipment  and  supplies  production. 
Employment  in  the  manufacture  of  scientif- 
ic instruments  more  than  doubled. 

In  the  pharmaceutical  industry  alone,  em- 
ployment gains  have  been  remarkable. 
Prom  1970  to  1980,  almost  9,300  jobs  were 
added,  nearly  6,400  of  which  were  produc- 
tion workers.  The  size  of  pharmaceutical  es- 
tablishments grew,  from  20  workers  per  es- 
tablishment in  1960  to  143  per  establish- 
ment in  1980. 

The  expansion  of  employment  has  not 
been  confined  to  manufacturing.  Impressive 
gains  in  jobs  in  trade  and  services  occurred 
over  the  three  decades.  As  one  might 
expect,  this  diversification  of  employment 
has  been  associated  with  a  marked  upgrad- 
ing of  employment.  In  just  the  eight-year 
period  from  1973  to  1981.  white-collar  em- 
ployment grew  by  about  88  thousand  jol>s, 
from  40.2  percent  of  total  employment  to 
over  47  percent.  Within  this  category, 
almost  43  thousand  of  the  additional  jobs 
were  in  professional  and  related  positions. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  economy  both  gave  rise  to 
increasing  demands  on  the  public  sector  and 
provided  it  with  the  financial  capacity  to 
service  those  demands.  In  1950,  only  45,000 
persons  were  employed  by  government  in 
Puerto  Rico.  By  1980.  the  number  had 
reached  202.000,  almost  a  quarter  of  total 
employment. 

One  final  observation  about  this  truly  re- 
markable record  of  employment  growth  and 
economic  progress  is  called  for.  It  has  not 
occurred  at  the  expense  of  jobs,  output,  or 
income  on  the  U.S.  mainland  or  elsewhere. 
As  the  data  shows,  the  most  impressive  em- 
ployment gains  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy  have  occurred  in  the 
very  same  industries  which  have  registered 
the  most  pronounced  growth  in  jobs  and 
output  on  the  mainland. 

Moreover,  Puerto  Rican  economic  growth 
has  required  increasing  imports,  principally 
from  the  mainland.  In  1980.  for  example. 
Puerto  Rican  business  establishments  and 
households  bought  $1.5  billion  of  goods  and 
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services  from  the  mainland  U.S.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  153.000  mainland  jobs 
were  involved  in  producing  these  goods  and 
services.  A  year  later,  imports  from  the 
mainland  had  increased  to  $5.7  billion,  im- 
plying an  increase  in  mainland  employment 
to  meet  these  output  requirements. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  reverses  along 
this  economic  growth  path.  The  Puerto 
Rican  economy  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
changes  in  economic  conditions  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  the  mainland  United  States. 
Recession  developments  on  the  mainland 
lead  quickly  to  even  sharper  downturns  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  recovery  on  the  mainland 
transmits  its  expansionary  impulse  to  the 
island  economy  only  with  a  significant  time 
lag.  In  the  1979-1982  recession,  the  rising 
unemployment  rate  on  the  mainland  was 
dwarfed  by  that  in  Puerto  Rico,  reaching 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  lalwr  forces  in  1981 
and  1982. 

Notwithstanding  such  reverses,  the  overall 
record  of  economic  development  from  the 
early  postwar  years  to  the  present  is  really 
remarkable.  It  can  be  capsulized  briefly  by 
pointing  out  that  in  the  late  1940's.  the  Is- 
land's economic  demography  was  a  proto- 
type of  the  sources  of  social  unrest  and  up- 
heaval—a handful  of  affluent  persons  and 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion living  in  grinding  poverty.  No  middle 
class,  generating  social  and  political  stabili- 
ty as  well  as  a  solid  economic  base,  existed. 
The  contrast  with  today's  economic  profile 
Is  striking.* 


HOW  MANY  RANDY  CLARKS? 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  week  ago  I  had  the  sad  duty  to 
visit  the  family  of  L.  Cpl.  Randy  Clark 
who  had  just  been  killed  in  Lebanon. 

The  Clark's  were  proud  of  Randy. 
Jim  and  Norma  Clark  typical  patriotic 
Americans  who  love  this  country  but 
they  are  asking  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  all  of  us  should  ask  before  this 
House  votes  to  give  the  administration 
a  free  hand  in  Lebanon. 

I  would  ask  every  Member  to  read 
the  enclosed  Newsweek  article  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  It  is  a  story  which  can 
easily  be  repeated  again  and  again  and 
again  if  the  Congress  votes  to  allow  an 
open  ended  American  military  pres- 
ence in  Lebanon  in  the  absence  of  a 
cease  fire. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Newsweek.  Sept.  26.  1983) 

A  Bitter  Farewell 

(By  Jerry  Adler  and  Madlyn  Resener) 

The  conflict  in  which  Marine  Lance  Cpl. 
Randy  Clark  died  was  ancient  history 
l)efore  he  was  bom.  and  up  until  last  May 
seemed  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  him  as 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  All  of  Lebanon 
would  fit  snugly  into  the  corner  of  north- 
western Wisconsin,  roughly  between 
Duluth.  Minn.,  and  Eau  Claire,  where  Clark 
grew  up  and  where  he  was  buried  last  week 
in  a  little  cemetery  outside  his  hometown  of 
MInong.  The  bloody  Shouf  mountains, 
where   generations   have   fought   for  every 
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single  rock  and  gully,  could  disappear  into 
the  woods  that  start  Just  beyond  Clark's 
grave. 

The  only  place  in  Minong  big  enough  for 
Clark  s  funeral— more  than  1.000  people  at- 
tended, twice  the  population  of  the  town- 
was  the  gymnasium  of  Northwood  High 
School,  from  which  Clark  had  graduated 
just  16  months  ago.  The  choice  of  jobs  in 
Minong  at  the  time  was  between  part-time 
logging  and  part-time  pulp  cutting,  and  so 
Clark— an  honors  student  and  all-confer- 
ence lineman  on  the  high-school  football 
team— decided  to  enlist  in  the  service.  He 
wanted  to  go  into  the  military  for  the  ad- 
venture, like  you  see  on  TV. "  said  his  friend 
Kevin  Postl;  and  because  their  standards 
were  the  highest.  Clark  carefully  chose  the 
Marines. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Clark  went  to  Lebanon  last  May.  posted 
first  to  guard  duty  outside  the  American 
Embassy  in  Beirut,  and  later  among  the 
peacekeeping  troops  stationed  around  the 
Beirut  airport.  He  was  happy  to  be  there  at 
first:  "He  loved  the  country."  his  mother. 
Norma,  recalled:  "he  said  it  was  so  beauti- 
ful." It  was  even  beautiful  in  the  dark,  with 
rockets  and  artillery  fire  lighting  up  the 
hills—  "like  the  Fourth  of  July  every  night. ' 
he  wrote  to  his  parents.  He  sent  them  a  pic- 
ture, but  they  were  less  interested  in  the 
view  than  In  the  M60  machine  gun  in  the 
foreground,  wondering  uneasily  why  it 
clearly  had  no  ammunition. 

As  the  fighting  intensified.  Clark  began  to 
worry.  He  wrote  of  how  callous  the  Leba- 
nese militia  appeared  about  the  casual 
slaughter  of  civilians,  about  how  awful  it 
was  to  see  bodies  lying  unburled  for  days. 
He  was  happy  to  hear  that  he  would  be  ro- 
tated out  on  Aug.  19— and  crushed  when  the 
transfer  was  canceled.  On  Sept.  1  he  wrote 
about  the  shelling— said  at  the  time  to  be 
accidental— that  killed  two  Marines  and 
wounded  14.  all  of  them  from  Clarks  Alpha 
Company.  .  .  .  I'm  all  right, "  he  told  his 
parents.  "Not  hurt.  Just  scared  .  .  .  There 
were  four  or  five  of  us  that  helped  the 
wounded  and  carried  out  the  dead  to  the 
Am-Tracs.  I  hope  I  don"t  ever  have  to  do 
that  again." 

Five  days  later  Clark  and  another  corpo- 
ral. Pedro  J.  Walle  Ramos,  of  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  were  crossing  a  field  on  their 
way  back  to  their  bunker  at  4  a.m.  when  a 
rocket  round  landed  almost  on  top  of  them, 
killing  them  both  instantly.  Col.  Timothy  J. 
Geraghty.  who  commands  the  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  said  that  this  time  the  gunner— 
who  could  have  been  a  Druse,  or  one  of  any 
number  of  other  warring  factions— wais 
clearly  aiming  at  the  Marine  position.  It  was 
just  fate,  however,  that  he  happened  to  hit 
the  two  Marines  in  the  dark.  "The  round 
came  out  of  nowhere.""  said  Clark's  company 
commander.  Capt.  Paul  Roy.  The  odds 
were  a  million  to  one." 

SENSELESS 

To  the  people  of  Minong.  and  especially 
Clark"s  father,  James,  it  seemed  a  particu- 
larly senseless  way  for  him  to  die.  On  the 
morning  that  the  two  Marines  came  to 
Clark's  house  to  deliver  the  news  of  his 
death,  a  White  House  aide  called  his  par- 
ents and  asked  them  to  stand  by  for  a  call 
from  the  president;  by  the  time  the  call 
came,  six  hours  later,  James  Clark's  shock 
had  turned  to  anger.  I  told  him  [Reagan)  I 
was  very  bitter,""  said  Clark,  a  burly  con- 
struction foreman  who  supported  Reagan  in 
1980.  "I  asked  him  why  we  were  over  there, 
and  he  said  we  were  needed.  I  said  I  didn"t 
agree."' 
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Clark  finds  it  peculiar  that  the  Marines 
are  supposed  to  be  protecting  "the  Lebanese 
people  ":  the  only  Lebanese  people  he  seems 
to  hear  about  are  divided  into  warring 
camps  that  want  only  for  the  Americans  to 
leave  and  let  them  settle  their  differences  in 
their  traditional  fashion.  If  that  includes 
massacre.  Clark  is  in  no  mood  to  stop  them. 
For  the  Clark  family  of  Minong,  Wis..  Amer- 
ica's intervention  in  Lebanon  Is  over  for 
good.* 


TAX  CUTS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1983 

•  Mrs,  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
high  technology  companies  looking  to 
relocate  are  more  interested  in  a 
State's  educational  facilities,  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  general  quality  of 
life  than  in  the  tax  rate  levels. 

This  is  an  important  message  from 
Colorado  Gov.  Richard  Lamm  in  the 
September  12,  1983,  Rocky  Mountain 
Business  Journal,  "Lamm  Says  Tax 
Cuts  Imperil  High-Tech  Future.  " 

A  related  and  equally  significant 
message  comes  from  the  Denver  Post 
senior  editor.  Bill  Hornby,  "Growth 
and  Slow  Learners:  the  West's  Politi- 
cal Tragedy."  Denver  Post,  September 
II,  1983.  Western  States,  which  have 
depended  heavily  on  Federal  spending, 
are  refusing  to  plan  or  pay  for  the 
future. 

The  two  articles  follow: 
Lamm  Says  Tax  Cuts  Imperil  a  High-Tech 
Future 

(By  Paul  Danish) 

Every  time  Colorado  cuts  taxes  it  becomes 
that  much  harder  to  induce  high  technolo- 
gy industry  to  locate  in  the  state,  according 
to  Gov.  Richard  Lamm. 

In  an  interview  Lamm  told  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Business  Journal  that  national 
studies  have  found  low  tax  rates  placed  no 
higher  than  seventh  on  the  lists  of  priorities 
corporations  use  in  deciding  where  to  locate 
their  facilities. 

The  first  priorities,  he  said,  especially  to 
high  technology  corporations  are  proximity 
to  strong  educational  facilities  in  general 
and  higher  education  in  particular,  avail- 
ability of  good  transportation,  access  to 
amenities,  and  overall  quality  of  life. 

The  state's  ability  to  provide  all  of  these 
declines  each  time  it  cuts  taxes,  the  gover- 
nor said,  and  as  a  consequence  business  is 
more  inclined  to  look  elsewhere  "as  we  can- 
nibalize our  system  of  government." 

"I  think  the  legislature  ought  to  take 
great  pride  in  all  the  tax  relief  it  has  given." 
Lamm  said.  "There's  some  of  those  things 
I've  been  pushing  for  too  to  make  our  lax 
structure  more  progressive.  But  the  fact  is 
they  overdid  it." 

The  governor  said  the  state's  failure  to 
properly  fund  higher  education  contributed 
to  its  failure  to  induce  the  new  Microelec- 
tronic Computer  Consortium  to  come  to 
Colorado. 

The  consortium  is  a  joint  venture  of  sever- 
al of  the  country's  largest  electronic  compa- 


nies organized  to  undertake  advanced  com- 
puter-related research  projects,  including 
those  related  to  the  development  of  super- 
computers and  fifth  generation  machines. 

It  is  widely  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant research  ventures  ever  undertaken 
by  private  industry. 

Some  30  states  were  attempting  to  attract 
the  consortium,  which  ultimately  located  in 
Austin.  Texas.  Texas  promised  it  a  20-acre 
headquarters  site  on  the  University  of 
Texas  Research  Campus,  a  $20-million, 
200,000-square-foot  office  laboratory  build- 
ing. $20  million  in  low-interest  mortgage 
loans.  30  new  faculty  positions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  plus  a  $750,000  more  for  re- 
search, and  use  of  a  Learjet. 

Lamm  said  in  a  view  of  Texas'  very  gener- 
ous package  it  is  questionable  if  Colorado 
could  have  landed  the  center  In  any  event, 
but  that  the  quality  of  the  state's  universi- 
ties took  it  out  of  the  running  early  on. 

He  said  the  consortium's  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  former  CIA  head  Ad- 
miral Bobby  Inman,  told  him  the  slate's 
higher  education  facilities  were  found  want- 
ing. 

""Bobby  Inman  was  very  impressed  with 
Colorado's  quality  of  life  and  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  recruit  here,"  the  governor  said. 
"But  in  his  letter  to  me  he  specifically  said 
that  we've  let  our  universities  run  down.  Es- 
sentially he  was  saying  we  don't  have  first 
tier  universities  and  the  excellence  we  did 
have  we're  allowing  to  deteriorate." 

In  the  letter  to  the  governor  explaining 
the  rejection  Inman  wrote: 

"The  principal  suggeston  that  I  would 
give  to  Colorado  Is  to  intensify  your  efforts 
to  develop  your  state  universities  into  the 
first  tier  of  universities  in  computer  science 
and  institutions.  Your  institutions  have 
many  well-known  faculty  members  and  ex- 
cellent programs,  but  I  dont  think  they  are 
generally  considered  to  be  In  the  same  tier 
as  Stanford.  MIT.  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley  and  Carnegie  Mellon." 

Lamm,  who  made  his  remarks  against  the 
backdrop  of  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  deal  with  a  state  budget  shortfall 
and  cries  from  some  Republican  lawmakers 
to  further  cut  college  and  university  fund- 
ing, was  critical  of  the  legislature's  attitude 
toward  higher  education. 

"I  think  that  our  legislature  looks  at  uni- 
versities as  just  another  hog  feeding  at  the 
trough."  he  said.  "Weve  got  to  explain  to 
them  that  the  jobs  of  the  future  we  want  at- 
tracted to  the  state  are  going  to  need  higher 
education  facilities." 

He  said  Colorado  "has  been  successful 
beyond  what  we  deserve  to  be  [in  attracting 
industry)  when  you  look  at  the  foresight  of 
our  public  officials.  The  fact  is  economic  de- 
velopment has  been  very  easy  for  Colora- 
do." 

"However,  our  historic  economies— tour- 
Ism,  mining,  and  agriculture— are  all  under 
a  great  deal  of  pressure,  and  really  the  pros- 
pects in  a  lot  of  those  are  not  for  the  kind  of 
jobs  that  are  going  to  keep  us  going  in  this 
state."'  he  said. 

""This  state  as  far  as  we  can  say  is  the 
fifth  In  [attracting)  high  technology  firms."" 
he  said,  '"and  we've  really  done  very  well  up 
to  now. 

"The  fact  is  that  I  think  the  competition 
is  toughening  and  companies  are  looking  for 
more  than  snowy  mountains.  Now  they're 
going  to  look  and  say  "what  kind  of  engi- 
neering department  do  you  have?"  "  he  said. 

The  governor  said  that  in  dealing  with  the 
present  budget  shortfall  he  has  asked  the 
legislature  "to  cut  a  dollar  and  raise  a 
dollar"  in  new  taxes. 
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"There's  been  a  lot  of  Republican  feeling 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  cut  the  budget 
again."  he  said.  ""Well.  we"ve  cut  for  seven 
years  in  a  row  now.  The  average  per  capita 
cost  of  government  has  gone  down,  down, 
down,  and  now  what  we  have  to  do  Is  recog- 
nize we  gave  too  much  lax  relief  and  take 
some  of  it  back. 

"We've  given  $2.2  billion  worth  of  tax 
relief  in  the  past  few  years,  and  I  need  $46 
million  of  it  back,"  he  said. 

Lamm  said  he  has  suggested  increases  in 
the  state's  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes  "either  through  a  surtax  or  something 
else"  as  the  best  way  of  getting  the  added 
revenues. 

"I  don't  think  we  need  a  permanent  tax 
increase,"  he  said.  ""The  good  news  in  Colo- 
rado is  that  for  two  years  from  now  our  pro- 
jections still  show  some  very  healthy  sur- 
pluses." 

Past  GR0W"rH  and  Slow  Learners:  the 

West's  Political  Tragedy 

(By  Bill  Hornby) 

The  tea  leaves  of  the  demographers,  those 
who  study  population  growth  and  distribu- 
tion, were  given  a  mighty  stir  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  this  week  with  its  pro- 
jection of  where  Americans  will  be  in  the 
year  2000.  less  than  20  years  away. 

The  bureau  predicts  the  West,  including 
the  Pacific  Coast  states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
will  continue  as  the  country's  fastest  grow- 
ing region,  with  all  that  implies  in  the  redis- 
tribution of  political  and  economic  power. 
The  projected  increase  is  45  percent,  com- 
pared to  a  national  average  of  18  percent. 
The  South  is  also  expected  to  grow  consid- 
erably by  2000,  some  31  percent.  The  North- 
east is  expected  to  decline  slightly  and  the 
Midwest  to  remain  stagnant. 

Descending  from  the  bureau's  lofty  gener- 
alizations about  large  areas  to  our  Mountain 
West  in  particular,  three  of  our  states  are 
expected  to  more  than  double  their  popula- 
tions by  the  year  2000— Nevada  (140.1  per- 
cent). Wyoming  (112.9),  and  Arizona  (105.4). 
Then  at  lesser  rates  of  growth  but  still  far 
ahead  of  the  national  average,  we  have 
Utah  (90.1  percent).  Colorado  (61.2),  Idaho 
(60.2),  New  Mexico  (32.9)  and  Montana 
(22.4).  These  high  growth  rates  are  given 
perspective  by  the  relative  figures  for  the 
neighboring  Great  Plains  wheat  states. 
Kansas  (5.6  percent)  and  Nebraska  (5.9)  are 
indicative  that  the  population  flow  is 
toward  the  mountains  and  the  energy  re- 
sources and  recreation  they  foster. 

Colorado  is  expected  to  have  4.656.600 
people  by  the  year  2000,  compared  to 
2.888,800  at  present,  almost  two  more  people 
for  every  three  you  see  today.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  arrivals  will  jam  into  the 
Front  Range  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Fort 
Collins,  given  the  now-obvious  lack  of  lead 
time  to  develop  major  population  centers  on 
a  more  spread-out  pattern. 

The  Washington  political  journal,  "'Con- 
gressional Quarterly,"  has  just  surveyed  the 
states,  and  of  Colorado  it  says  that  this  de- 
mographic packing  of  the  Front  Range  is 
good  news  for  the  state's  Republicans.  It 
notes  the  Democratic  core  cities  of  Denver 
and  Pueblo  are  not  sharing  in  the  general 
growth,  and  that  the  heavily  Republican 
suburbs  and  rural  areas  will  continue  to 
dominate  the  state  legislature. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  state  Republican 
party  bears  the  major  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring for  the  huge  pjopulation  growth 
ahead.  The  Democratic  state  administration 
can  propose,  as  it  has.  a  myriad  of  action 
programs  to  prepare  for  growth,  but  the 
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GOP  leadership  in  the  legislature  is  where 
the  real  power  lies.  If  it  doesn't  provide 
more  money  for  roads,  schools,  water,  cul- 
tural and  recreation  facilities,  and  the  other 
basic  elements  of  Colorado's  quality  life- 
style, the  state  will  inevitably  decline. 

Under  the  Census  Bureau's  population 
projections.  Colorado  would  climb  from 
28th  ranking  to  21st  among  the  50  states  by 
the  year  2000.  Already  its  median  family 
income  is  much  richer  in  state  ranking  than 
its  population  position.  We  rank  12th  in 
family  income,  as  opposed  to  28lh  In  size. 
And  we  rank  very  low  in  the  tax  burden  per 
capita.  39th. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  Coloradans 
could  afford  a  heavier  tax  load  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  But  whether  we  will  encour- 
age our  political  leaders  to  take  the  long 
view  and  the  unpopular  step  of  increased 
public  investment  is  doubtful,  at  least  as 
suggested  by  the  past  decade  of  legislative 
history. 

What  is  true  of  Colorado  is  mostly  true  in 
the  other  states  of  the  Mountain  West.  The 
decline  of  federal  spending  on  Western 
public  facilities,  especially  roads  and  water 
storage,  has  not  been  balanced  by  an  in- 
creased role  of  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  result  is  the  inevitable  loading 
of  more  and  more  people  onto  the  same 
public  infrastructure,  which  is  eroding 
under  the  weight. 

Practically  wherever  one  looks  in  today's 
West,  our  schools,  roads.  reser\'oirs.  trans- 
portation systems  and  parks  are  just  barely 
meeting  adequately  the  population  pres- 
sures of  today,  let  alone  those  ahead  in  the 
next  two  decades.  We  won't  be  able  to  do 
much  about  it  if  the  only  reaction  of  legisla- 
tors is  to  cut  budgets,  delay  capital  improve- 
ments, and  mislead  people  into  thinking 
they  can  have  a  quality  life  cheaply.* 


TO  HONOR  DR.  GERALD  A. 
SMITH 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  September  26, 
the  people  of  San  Bernardino  County 
will  be  honoring  a  very  special  man. 
Dr.  Gerald  A.  Smith,  at  a  retirement 
dinner  and  ceremony  dedicating  the 
Dr.  Gerald  A.  Smith  Hall  of  Anthro- 
pology in  his  honor.  Unable  to  attend 
this  gathering,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  join  me  along  with  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  expressing  our  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  this  out- 
standing human  being  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  afteT  his  many 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Gravette, 
Ark.,  but  raised  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Valley.  He  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Maxine 
Smith,  live  in  Redlands  and  are  the 
proud  parents  of  daughters  Jerilynn 
and  Meredith;  and  sons  Geoffrey  and 
David.  His  professional  education  re- 
flects his  devotion  and  dedication  to 
his  profession.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Redlands  in  1937  where 
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he  received  his  master's  degree  in 
1939.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in  edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  in  1953. 

Dr.  Smith  began  his  career  as  an  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school  teach- 
er in  San  Bernardino  Valley  schools; 
coached  the  football  and  basketball 
freshman  teams  for  the  University  of 
Redlands  in  1937-38.  His  administra- 
tive abilities  earned  a  promotion  from 
teaching  principal  at  Warm  Springs 
Elementary  School  in  San  Bernardino 
to  superintendent  of  the  Warm 
Springs  District,  a  position  he  held 
from  1941-43.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  the 
director  of  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Museum  since  1971,  but  his  association 
with  the  museum  dates  back  over  50 
years,  first  as  a  volunteer  and  later  as 
an  employee  of  the  county.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  county 
museum  in  Bloomington  in  1961  and 
later  guided  the  plans  for  the  present 
museum  which  was  built  in  1975  in 
Redlands. 

Dr.  Smith  has  earned  many  honors 
during  his  career,  including  a  special 
award  at  the  Indian  Affairs  Confer- 
ence of  California  Historic  Societies  in 
1971:  the  American  Educators  Medal 
from  the  Freedom  Foundation  in  1963; 
a  national  honorary  membership  in 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association.  As 
well  as  receiving  his  many  distin- 
guished awards  and  honors,  he  has 
published  many  articles  and  books  in 
the  fields  of  history  and  anthropology 
including  "The  Mojaves, "  "Cattle 
Brands  of  San  Bernardino  County;' 
"Newberry  Cave  Excavations; "  "Pre- 
historic Man  of  San  Bernardino 
Valley;"  "Natives  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands Kwajalein  Atoll"  and  the  "His- 
torical Diego  Sepulveda  Adobe  of  Yu- 
caipa.  ■ 

Some  of  Dr.  Smiths  other  activities 
include  holding  presidencies  of  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Historical  So- 
ciety: San  Bernardino  County  Museum 
Association.  Archaeological  Survey  As- 
sociation, and  the  California  Confer- 
ence of  Historical  Societies.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Museums  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Archaeological  Socie- 
ty. American  Association  of  Museums, 
Society  of  California  Archaeology,  Ar- 
rowhead Area  Council  of  Boy  Scouts, 
Arrowhead  United  Way,  and  the 
YMCA. 

All  who  are  privileged  to  work  with 
Dr.  Gerald  Smith  recognize  and 
admire  his  dedication  as  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  and  for  his  contributions  to 
his  community  as  well  as  the  entire 
State  of  California.  Dr.  Smith  contin- 
ues to  serve  his  community  now  as  the 
executive  director  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Museum  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues.  Dr. 
Gerald  Smith,  a  truly  dedicated  man 
who  has,  through  his  selfless  years  of 
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hard  work,  contributed  to  his  commu- 
nity in  a  most  beneficial  way.» 


September  19,  1983 


September  19,  1983 


HISPANIC  WEEK 

HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  parti- 
cupate  in  this  special  order.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  speak  as  a  Member 
whose  State  has  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  dynamic  Hispanic  populations  in 
the  country. 

Throughout  their  histroy,  Hispanic 
Americans  have  struggled  to  achieve 
success  in  our  country  using  their  tal- 
ents and  gifts  to  enhance  the  cultural 
diversity  and  moral  foundations  upon 
which  this  country  was  established. 

The  Hispanic  community  has  con- 
sistently worked  successfully  within 
the  American  system  to  obtain  social 
and  economic  justice.  The  Hispanic 
community  has  consistently  been  in  a 
vital  part  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  has  achieved  remarkable  gains  for 
thousands  of  otherwise  forgotton  mi- 
grant workers  and  farmworkers.  The 
Hispanic  community  has  initiated 
strong  support  for  quality  bilingual 
programs  which  have  enabled  many 
children  to  become  productive  and  re- 
spected members  of  our  society. 

Hispanic  culture,  cuisine,  art.  and 
music  have  enhanced  the  quality  of 
American  life,  making  us  a  richer 
country. 

National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  praise  a 
great  people  and  to  honor  them  for 
their  contributions  to  American  socie- 
ty.* 


COMPETITION  VERSUS 
RESEARCH 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OK  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  de- 
regulation as  a  means  of  serving  the 
public  interest  by  spurring  competi- 
tion in  our  free  market  economy.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  mindful  that  in  our 
enthusiasm  to  deregulate  we  may 
eliminate  business  and  industry  from 
participating  in  certain  pursuits  which 
we  want  to  encourage.  Such  is  the  case 
with  basic  research— an  area  of  great 
concern  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  When  business  and  industry 
are  forced  to  abandon  basic  research 
ventures  to  remain  competitive  on  the 
balance  sheet,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  forced  to  pick  up  the  slack.  A 


recent  newspaper  article  discusses  this 
anomaly.  I  include  it  as  this  point  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  31.  1983) 
Competition  Versus  Research 
(By  William  J.  Baumol) 
Many  economists  advocate  vigorous  com- 
petition as  the  most  effective  means  to  get 
to  consumers  the  mix  of  products  they  want 
at  the  lowest  sustainable  prices.  Deregula- 
tion of  transportation   by   air.   trucks  and 
railroads,  for  instance,  has  been  promoted 
in  the  belief  that  most  of  these  markets  are 
now  reasonably  competitive,  and  that  sub- 
stitution   of    competition     for    regulation 
serves  the  public  interest. 

However,  competition,  like  virtually  all 
good  things,  incurs  some  social  costs  that 
are  usually  overlooked.  If  businesses  are 
forced  to  vie  with  each  other  in  charging 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  similar  prod- 
ucts, they  will  have  nothing  left  over  for 
nonbusiness-related  expenditures. 

Competition,  whatever  the  personal  mo- 
rality of  individual  business  executives,  all 
but  precludes  voluntary  spending  for  social 
projects  such  as  environmental  protection, 
training  of  the  unskilled  and  support  of 
worthy  causes  such  as  education,  health 
care  and  the  arts.  Perhaps  even  more  dis- 
turbing, competition  impedes  business  ex- 
penditure on  basic  research,  whose  market- 
able products  are  unpredictable,  but  on 
which  the  nations  future  productivity  and 
living  standard  depend. 

None  of  this,  however,  weakens  econo- 
mists' loyalty  to  competition. 

Paradoxically,  the  basic  source  of  virtue 
of  the  competitive  process  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  its  discouragement  of  good  works  by 
business  management.  In  a  vigorous  com- 
petitive environment  the  company  that 
turns  our  inferior  products  or  engages  in 
wasteful  outlays  is  rapidly  replaced.  The 
marketplace  makes  no  distinction  between 
expenditures  that  arise  from  inefficiency 
and  waste,  and  therefore  serve  no  purpose, 
and  those  that  yield  benefits  to  society 
rather  than  just  to  the  company's  custom- 
ers. 

Voluntary  outlays  to  prevent  the  emission 
of  pollutants  or  to  help  the  arts  are  all 
■wasteful "  in.sofar  as  market  forces  are  con- 
cerned because  they  yield  no  marketable 
product.  The  public-spirited  management 
that  makes  such  expenditures  will  quickly 
be  undercut  by  less  scrupulous  rivals  and 
driven  from  the  market.  The  more  competi- 
tive, the  less  monopolistic  an  industry,  the 
more  powerful  these  forces  will  be. 

Basic  research  is  another  victim  of  this 
process  that  is  of  critical  concern  for  public 
policy,  given  this  country's  poor  record  of 
productivity  growth  in  recent  decades.  Basic 
research,  in  contract  to  applied  research,  is 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  knowledges 
sake.  It  seeks  no  better  mousetrap  but  only 
better  understanding.  Yet  there  is  wide- 
spread agreement  that  it  has  had  enormous 
payoffs  in  the  past  and  must  continue  to 
yield  breakthroughs  in  the  future  if  society 
is  to  continue  to  prosper.  It  has  spawned 
high-technology  industry:  new  sources  of 
energy,  computer  technology,  revolutions  in 
medical  care  and  more  effective  economic 
policy. 

These  technological  revolutions  originated 
largely  in  universities,  and  Government  lab- 
oratories. Business  contributed  only  a  small 
share  because  money  spent  by  private  com- 
panies for  basic  research,  even  if  it  yields 


valuable  discoveries,  may  very  well  not  ben- 
efit the  sponsoring  companies  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  enterprise  that  benefits  from 
company  A's  basic  research  may  well  be 
company  B  in  another  industry,  which  will 
very  likely  pay  nothing  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the  advance  in  knowledge. 

Economists  call  this  "the  free-rider  prob- 
lem"—investment  in  basic  research  is  unre- 
munerative  to  private  companies  because 
such  free  riders  are  likely  to  reap  the  bulk 
of  the  benefits.  Worse  stIH.  sometimes  com- 
pany A's  basic  research  will  primarily  bene- 
fit its  rival,  company  C.  which  may  be 
quicker  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  new 
knowledge  and  to  learn  how  to  use  it. 

Up  to  now.  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation  and  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  whose 
enormous  market  shares  reduced  their  vul- 
nerability to  competitors,  have  been  virtual- 
ly alone  in  sponsoring  such  research  exten- 
sively. It  is  unlikely  that  these  two  corpora- 
tions will  continue  to  spend  as  much  as  they 
did  on  basic  research  in  the  past,  as  they 
find  themselves  increasingly  subjected  to 
competition. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  a  recent  report  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
an  organization  composed  largely  of  busi- 
ness executives  little  inclined  to  encourage 
Government  expenditure,  concluded  that 
there  was  no  realistic  alternative  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  the  primary  source  of 
support  for  basic  research.* 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  take  part  again  in 
this  celebration  of  National  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week.  I  thank  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus  and  its  friends 
for  this  effort  to  bring  to  the  Nation's 
attention  the  contributions  of  the  var- 
ious Hispanic  cultures  to  our  country 
and  for  focusing  on  persisting  prob- 
lems that  demand  solution,  particular- 
ly economic  problems,  problems  that 
require  attention  not  for  1  week  but 
for  52  weeks  out  of  the  year. 

From  the  very  discovery  of  America, 
right  up  until  today,  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers and  their  descendants  have  added 
invaluably  to  the  rich  diversity  of  our 
society  in  which  all  of  us  take  great 
pride.  These  contributions  span  the 
spectrum  of  our  Nation's  endeavors: 
art,  music,  education,  science,  govern- 
ment, business,  entertainment.  The 
bravery  of  Hispanic  heroes  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  is  legendary. 

There  are  some  16  million  Hispanic 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  the  fastest  growing  minority  group 
in  America.  They  are  a  political  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Their  pivotal  role 
in  recent  elections  in  many  States- 
Texas,  New  Mexico.  Illinois,  Florida. 
Colorado,  to  name  a  few— has  stimu- 
lated a  sudden  and  frantic  (some  say 
unseemly)  courtship  of  the  Hispanic 
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vote  that  is  chronicled  almost  daily  by 
the  Nation's  media. 

This  courtship  cannot  be  a  sometime 
thing.  I  pledge  to  work  constantly 
with  my  colleagues  to  eliminate  from 
our  society  the  inequity  and  injustice 
that  daily  frustrate  the  Hispanic  and 
other  minorities.  We  and  our  succes- 
sors cannot  rest  as  long  as  the  promise 
of  our  Constitution  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  remains,  for  too  many  citi- 
zens, a  promise  unfulfilled.* 


WHO  WILL  SPEAK  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED? 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  begins  full  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1036,  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act.  As  this 
body  deliberates  the  merits  of  this 
necessary  and  urgent  legislation,  we 
should  also  examine  the  deeper  ques- 
tions of  what  are  the  real  purposes  of 
an  economy,  and  of  our  Nation. 

Before  elected  President,  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  commented,  "I  don't 
think  the  American  people  want  an 
administration  that  talks  about  unem- 
ployment as  something  to  be  'used' 
against  Americans.  You  don't  'use  the 
suffering  of  human  beings— you  allevi- 
ate that  suffering." 

What  a  hollow  ring  these  words  have 
today,  especially  from  an  administra- 
tion who  deliberately  manufactured  a 
severe  recession  to  bring  down  infla- 
tion, and  opposes  any  meaningful  jobs 
program  to  help  the  unemployed. 
Many  of  the  victims  of  this  recession 
will  never  completely  recover  from 
their  losses,  and  thousands  of  others 
will  never  return  to  jobs  they  have 
held  most  of  their  lives. 

When  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program  was  adopted  unem- 
ployment was  7.2  percent,  a  level 
which  Mr.  Reagan  referred  to  as  a  "de- 
pression state"  as  a  candidate.  Unem- 
ployment is  currently  9.5  percent,  20 
percent  for  blacks,  and  53  percent  for 
black  youth.  This  level  is  0.5  percent 
higher  than  the  peak  of  the  severe  re- 
cession in  1975  and  2.2  million  more  in- 
dividuals are  unemployed. 

This  deplorable  economic  picture  is 
further  clouded  by  the  latest  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  projections  fore- 
casting unemployment  to  drop  only  to 
8.2  percent  by  the  end  of  1984  and  not 
reaching  the  prerecession  level  of  7.2 
percent  until  after  1986. 

Further,  the  current  official  jobless 
rate  of  9.5  percent  is  grossly  understat- 
ed. When  you  include  hidden  unem- 
ployment, that  is,  the  discouraged 
worker,  and  those  working  only  part 
time  for  economic  reasons,  over  18  mil- 
lion people  are  unemployed. 
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The  seriousness  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  further  confirmed  by 
thousands  of  other  Americans  who  re- 
ceive below  minimum  or  below  poverty 
level  pay  for  full-time  work:  workers 
forced  to  reduce  their  regular  work- 
week hours;  and  other  individuals  who 
simply  are  not  found  by  the  statistic 
counters. 

The  human  dimension  of  the  unem- 
ployment crisis  becomes  even  more 
critical  because  the  duration  of  job- 
lessness has  been  getting  longer.  The 
average  length  of  unemployment 
during  August  was  19.9  weeks.  Nearly 
2V2  million  persons  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  6  months.  The 
duration  of  unemployment  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  start  of  the  re- 
cession in  July  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  the  com- 
munities in  this  Nation  hold  out  and 
wait  for  this  so-called  recovery  to  take 
place,  if  it  does  at  all?  And  how  long 
can  people  continue  on  inadequate 
diets  or  do  without  proper  health 
care?  How  long  can  our  Nation  contin- 
ue to  put  the  problems  of  the  impover- 
ished on  a  scrap  heap  of  inattention 
and  indifference? 

Those  of  us  who  support  H.R.  1036 
do  not  advocate  this  to  be  the  total  so- 
lution or  even  a  substantial  amolint  of 
the  solution  to  the  problem;  we  do  so 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  complementa- 
ry to  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  and 
doing  the  things  that  are  right,  and 
that  it  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  things 
that  need  to  be  done  in  the  context  of 
a  total  jobs  package. 

H.R.  1036  addresses  the  immediat* 
problems  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed by  creating  jobs  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sector  to  repair  and 
renovate  deteriorating  community  fa- 
cilities essential  to  public  safety;  to 
provide  vital  health  and  social  service 
activities:  and  for  conservation  and  im- 
provement of  public  lands. 

These  are  not  make  work  jobs,  as 
sometimes  misstated  by  the  adminis- 
tration, but  are  meaningful,  labor  in- 
tensive jobs  necessary  to  rebuild 
America's  crumbling  infrastructure. 
H.R.  1036  not  only  makes  good  eco- 
nomic and  human  sense,  it  also  is  de- 
sirable from  a  policy  point  of  view. 
The  recent  bridge  collapse  on  a  Con- 
necticut highway  vividly  illustrates 
the  desolate  shape  of  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's streets  and  bridges.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates 
that  governments  at  all  levels  must 
spend  an  extra  $11  billion  each  year  in 
this  decade  to  repair  deteriorating 
transportation  and  water  systems. 
America's  schools  have  indicated  they 
have  $25  billion  worth  of  repair  and 
maintenance  problems. 

Additionally,  the  social  services  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  are  in  short  supply. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
ports that  only  36  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble population  receive  health  services. 
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only  14  percent  receive  day  care,  and  a 
scant  4  percent  are  reached  by  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  local  officials  met 
only  43  percent  of  the  demand  for 
emergency  services,  such  as  food  and 
shelter. 

The  administration's  opposition  to 
past  structural  programs  is  well 
known.  They  continually  make  sim- 
plistic arguments  and  reckless  anec- 
dotal references  to  criticize  job  pro- 
grams to  galvanize  support  for  their 
narrow  agenda.  The  President  recently 
accused  the  press  corps  of  using  "hype 
and  hoopla  "  in  their  reporting  meth- 
ods. But  as  columnist  James  Reston 
pointed  out,  "he  should  know,  hes  an 
expert  on  both. " 

The  administrations  unfounded  at- 
tacks on  structural  programs,  is  a 
divide  and  conquer  strategy,  used  in 
such  a  way  to  aggravate  certain 
groups,  and  play  the  working  popula- 
tion against  the  unemployed.  But  now. 
even  the  administration's  top  officials 
are  criticizing  their  program  which  in 
1981  phased  out  a  CETA  jobs  program 
and  called  on  the  private  sector  to 
help  CETA  employees  make  job  tran- 
sitions. 

The  administration's  approach 
simply  does  not  work,  as  confirmed  by 
Albert  Angrisani.  the  current  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  in  his  interview 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  "This 
dam  re-employment  effort  isn't  the 
perfect  example  of  our  efforts  to  get 
jobless  people  into  the  private  sector. 
It's  just  a  hodgepodge  and  a  mess,  and 
I'll  be  glad  when  it's  over." 

This  is  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  have  any  real  mecha- 
nism for  dealing  with  the  unemployed. 
The  only  explanation  we  get  from  the 
President  is  to  wait  for  the  economy  to 
recover.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unemployed, 
especially  those  who  have  been  with- 
out work  for  an  extended  time  period, 
can  wait  no  longer. 

And  while  we  wait  and  do  nothing 
about  this  tragic  national  problem,  the 
economic  and  human  costs  of  this 
policy  inaction  continue  to  mount.  It 
is  estimated  that  each  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  unemployment  adds  between 
$26  and  $40  billion  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Unemployment  compensation 
alone  added  approximately  $33  billion 
to  the  deficit  in  1983. 

Unemployment  not  only  bears  a 
heavy  financial  cost:  but  it  also  exacer- 
bates the  real  but  immeasurable  cost 
of  physical  and  mental  illness,  loss  of 
dignity,  and  broken  homes.  The  ef- 
fects of  unemployment  are  felt  acutely 
by  children,  who  suffer  from  higher 
rates  of  child  abuse,  infant  mortality, 
childhood  illness  and  anxiety.  These 
are  not  assumptions,  Mr.  Speaker. 
These  are  factual,  well  documented 
studies  on  the  social  impact  of  high 
rates  of  unemployment. 
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Have  we  so  quickly  forgotten  the 
purposes  of  our  society  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  our  people?  Shall  we  do 
nothing  as  we  viatch  West  Germans 
send  care  packages  to  our  urban  poor? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  words  of  one  of 
our  Nation's  Pounding  Fathers  when 
referring  to  this  body  he  said.  'Here 
sir,  the  people  govern.  "  Have  the  pleas 
of  the  poor  and  the  disenfranchised 
fallen  on  deaf  ears?  It  becomes  incum- 
bent to  all  of  us  not  only  to  listen,  but 
to  act  in  their  behalf.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  the  wife  of  an  unemployed 
worker: 

To  me.  Reaganomics  is  cruel  and  self-ser\ 
ing.  Reagan  seems  to  be  telling  us  that  the 
United  States  is  a  sinking  ship  and  that  if 
we  harden  our  hearts  and  throw  a  few 
people  overboard,  we  can  lighten  the  load.  I 
don't  see  my  country  quite  that  way.  The 
philosophy  behind  the  original  structure  of 
the  United  States  is  that  we  are  a  people 
who  sink  or  swim  together.  We  don't  make 
human  sacrifices. 
Another  unemployed  worker  tells  us: 
I  wish  the  President  could  be  that  unem- 
ployed guy  in  South  Succotash  for  just  one 
month.  Id  be  curious  to  know  what  his  view 
would  be  on  the  greater  need  for  warheads 
than  for  jobs  if  the  window  of  vulnerability 
were  situated  on  the  front  porch  of  his 
home. 

What  we  are  providing  in  H.R.  1036 
is  a  bridge  to  opportunity.  A  helping 
hand  to  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  this  reces- 
sion, and  may  still  be  left  behind  even 
if  we  achieve  recovery.  H.R.  1036 
allows  our  young  people  to  trade  de- 
pendence for  independence.  It  pro- 
vides a  stepping  stone  to  opportunity 
for  jobless  individuals  who  have  been 
condemned  to  idleness  and  placed  in  a 
psychological  no-man's  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1036,  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Employment  Act  is  the 
first  real  alternative  to  our  chronic  un- 
employment crisis.  Clearly,  much 
more  is  needed.  Surely  we  can  do  no 
less,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  light 
of  reason,  hold  our  head  high,  be  true 
to  our  conscience  and  sense  of  justice, 
and  do  our  best,  not  our  worst.* 
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We,  in  the  Toledo  area,  are  especially 
proud  of  General  Motors  Hydramatic. 
It  has  shown  itself  to  be  extremely  in- 
novative and  progressive,  taking  a  lead 
in  critical  industrial  competitiveness 
areas  such  as  product  innovation, 
energy  conservation,  and  labor-man- 
agement relations.  The  recent  expan- 
sion of  operations  by  General  Motors 
Hydramatic  is  evidence  of  the  commit- 
ment by  the  company  and  its  workers 
to  continue  taking  the  steps  necessary 
to  keep  the  facility  in  the  forefront  of 
the  automotive  industry.  To  all  those 
associated  with  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration. I  offer,  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Ninth  District,  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  General 
Motors  Hydramatic,  its  management, 
and  employees. 


September  19,  1983 


STATEMENT  ON  WEEA 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GENERAL  MOTORS  HYDRA- 
MATIC OF  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1983 
m  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  General  Motors  Hydramatic  of 
Toledo.  Ohio,  is  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  the  General  Motors  Hydra- 
matic facility  and  its  workers  have 
served  as  an  anchor  for  our  local  in- 
dustrial economy.  The  facility  has  pro- 
vided thousands  of  iobs  for  our  citi- 
zens and  the  type  of  capital  necessary 
for  community  growth  and  prosperity. 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1983 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  today  a  piece  by  Judy 
Mann  which  appeared  in  the  Wednes- 
day. September  14.  Washington  Post. 
Ms.  Mann  addresses  the  issue  of  the 
recent  cutbacks  in  the  Department  of 
Education  and  specifically  in  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  pro- 
gram. She  questions  the  President's 
commitment  to  women  and  to  educa- 
tion. His  rhetoric  on  these  issues  has 
been  geared  toward  winning  the  sup- 
port of  women  and  minorities  in  this 
Presidential  election  season.  But  his 
actions  are  very  different.  He  is  cut- 
ting programs  that  l)enefit  these  same 
groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Ms.  Mann's  ex- 
cellent piece  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  14,  1983] 
Two- Faced 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
While   President    Reagan    is   preoccupied 
with  international  crises,  his  New  Right  ap- 
pointees in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  quietly  getting  away  with  mischief  that 
will  give  the  Democrats  wonderful  ammuni- 
tion to  fire  into  the  gender  gap. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
Korean  airline  crash,  the  president  toured 
the  country  citing  his  administration's  ac- 
complishments on  behalf  of  women.  At  the 
American  Bar  Association  meeting  in  Atlan- 
ta, for  example,  he  pledged  to  -assure  that 
every  women  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  American  dream." 

The  connection  between  education  and 
achieving  the  American  dream  is  well-estab- 
lished. But  while  President  Reagan  was 
saying  one  thing,  his  appointees  were  doing 
the  exact  opposite.  They  were  busily  carry- 
ing out  a  right-wing  vendetta  again.st  the 
only  federal  program  that  helps  schools  and 
universities  give  girls  and  women  the  same 
opportunities  in  education  that  boys  and 
men  have. 


Under  the  guise  of  a  reorganization. 
Reagan  appointees  have  downgraded  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  program 
from  its  place  near  the  top  of  the  Education 
Department  bureaucracy  to  one  near  the 
bottom  of  it.  Five  of  the  seven  staff  mem- 
bers who  worked  in  the  $5.5  million-a-year 
program  have  been  RIF'd,  including  Dr. 
Leslie  Wolfe,  the  program  director  who  was 
the  target  of  a  particularly  virulent  attack 
in  the  Conservative  Digest.  All  five  were 
women.  The  two  people  who  were  not  RIF'd 
are  men.  They,  it  is  worth  noting,  were  pro- 
tected by  veterans  preference. 

■'WEEA  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
programs  in  government."  says  Dr.  Bernice 
Sandler,  head  of  the  Project  on  the  Status 
and  Education  of  Women  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges.  ■All  of  the  programs 
must  be  replicable.  These  programs  don't 
push  anybody.  They  encourage  the  schools 
to  be  fair  and  to  give  maximum  opportuni- 
ties for  all  of  their  students." 

The  Project  on  the  Status  and  Education 
of  Women,  for  example,  received  a  WEEA 
grant  to  study  the  awarding  of  campus 
prizes— which  are  important  in  getting  jobs 
and  into  graduate  school— and  it  developed 
suggestions  about  how  institutions  and 
foundations  can  make  sure  that  both  men 
and  women  students  get  equal  consider- 
ation. 'We  were  able  to  point  out  things 
that  people  were  inadvertently  doing. " 
Sandler  says.  "A  lot  of  discrimination  is  not 
overt." 

WEEA  has  also  given  grants  to  develop 
manuals  for  training  rural  women,  for 
career  planning  for  minority  women,  for 
guiding  women  reentering  the  job  market, 
and  to  help  women  in  vocational  education 
programs,  in  gifted  and  talented  programs 
and  in  bilingual  educational  programs. 

WEEA  was  targeted  in  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation's "Mandate  for  Leadership. "  which 
labeled  it  a  haven  "for  extreme  feminist  ide- 
ology." The  editor  of  the  Heritage  Report, 
Charles  Heatherly,  subsequently  became 
deputy  undersecretary  for  management  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  he  has 
engineered  the  reorganization. 

In  April  of  1982.  the  Conservative  Digest 
printed  an  anonymous  article,  purportedly 
written  by  a  "concerned  employee  in  the 
Education  Department."  that  accused  the 
program  of  funding  "hard-left  women's 
groups"  and  attacked  Wolfe,  labeling  her  a 
"radical  feminist."  Within  two  weeks  Wolfe 
was  transferred  out  of  her  job  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  grant  selection  process 
for  1982  was  taken  over  by  a  Reagan  admin- 
istration appointee.  This  produced  an 
outcry  among  women's  groups  and  in  Con- 
gress and  Wolfe  was  later  reinstated. 

Congress  has  also  repeatedly  rescued 
WEEA  from  administration  efforts  to  kill  it 
by  taking  away  its  funding.  But  this  time 
the  program's  staunch  supporters  on  the 
Hill  have  been  unable  to  block  the  reorgani- 
zation that  takes  its  staff  and  expertise 
away. 

On  Aug.  16,  RIP  notices  were  sent  out  af- 
fecting WEEA  and  four  other  programs, 
abolishing  more  than  100  positions,  includ- 
ing that  of  WEEA  director.  Wolfe,  a  GS  15, 
who  has  been  in  the  civil  service  10  years, 
will  be  out  of  a  job  on  Friday. 

At  the  same  time  the  president  was  trying 
to  mend  fences  with  female  voters,  his  ad- 
ministration abandoned  broad  enforcement 
of  Title  IX.  the  only  law  that  protects 
women  from  discrimination  in  education, 
and  his  appointees  gutted  the  only  federal 
program  that  promotes  equity  in  education. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  voters  who  care 
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about   the   commitment   President   Reagan 
and  his  aides  have  toward  women. 
Watch  what  they  do,  not  what  they  say.* 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  months  the 
state  of  American  education  has  come 
under  substantial  scrutiny  and  criti- 
cism. We  in  the  Congress  are  responsi- 
ble for  establishing  our  Nation's  prior- 
ities. We  would  do  well  to  take  notice 
of  the  considerable  needs  our  young 
people  have  with  respect  to  basic  edu- 
cation, and  we  should  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  our  investment  in  Ameri- 
ca's future  pays  sound  dividends. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  of  North 
Carolina  frequently  takes  the  lead  in 
improving  the  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  North  Carolina  School  of 
Science  and  Mathematics,  in  particu- 
lar, has  become  a  model  for  other 
States  to  emulate.  Two  recent  articles 
in  State  Government  News  and  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  outline  the 
school's  tremendous  achievements, 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  State  Government  News] 

North  Carolina  School  for  Excellence 
(By  Elaine  S.  Knapp) 

For  its  best  and  brightest  high  school  stu- 
dents in  science  and  math,  North  Carolina 
has  created  a  special  place  for  learning. 

It  is  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics  (NCSSM),  a  public,  resi- 
dential, coeducational  high  school  for  jun- 
iors and  seniors  with  high  intellectual  abili- 
ty. 

The  school  was  created  by  the  general  as- 
sembly in  1978  with  the  strong  backing  of 
Gov.  James  B.  Hunt.  Jr.  It  opened  in  fall 
1980  with  150  juniors  and  has  since  grown 
to  nearly  400  students.  Located  in  Durham 
on  27  acres,  it  utilizes  the  educational  and 
research  institutions  in  the  Research  Trian- 
gle area. 

GIFTED  STUDENTS 

Before  the  school  existed  the  "educational 
needs  of  gifted  students  were  not  being  met 
in  most  high  schools  in  North  Carolina."  ex- 
plained Braughn  Taylor,  director  of  devel- 
opment at  the  school.  These  were  the  few 
children  who  were  ready  to  do  higher  math- 
ematics in  the  10th  and  11th  grades,  but 
whose  rural  schools  did  not  have  teachers  to 
work  with  them. 

The  380  students  at  NCSSM  come  from  87 
of  North  Carolina's  100  counties:  45  percent 
are  female  and  23  percent  are  black.  Tenth 
graders  are  selected  through  a  competitive 
process  which  includes  interest  and  ability 
in  science  and  mathematics,  standardized 
test  scores,  academic  performance,  personal 
interviews  and  other  activities  and  accom- 
plishments. A  committee  of  leaders  in  the 
.scientific  and  educational  communities  and 
NCSSM  staff  makes  selections. 
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Family  income  is  not  a  conside.  .ition  in  se- 
lection since  tuition  and  room  and  b'-  ird  are 
provided. 

"The  idea  was  to  bring  these  gifted  stu- 
dents to  one  place,  and  let  them  learn  as 
rapidly  as  they  wanted  and  progress  ?.s  far 
as  they  could,  "  Taylor  said.  Some  si-niors  at 
NCSSM  are  working  at  the  level  of  college 
sophomores. 

COLLEGE  ATMOSPHERE 

As  a  residential  school  and  in  its  learning 
methods,  the  school  is  more  like  a  college 
than  high  school.  Classes  are  held  three 
days  a  week,  so  that  there's  time  for  stu- 
dents to  learn  on  their  own.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  things  students  must  learn  is 
to  be  responsible  for  their  own  time.  Taylor 
noted.  Facilities  are  open  until  late  at  night 
so  that  learning  can  go  on  around  the  clock. 
Classes  are  organized  so  that  students  who 
quickly  master  one  course  can  move  into  an- 
other with  little  disruption.  Subject  areas 
are  organized  to  allow  more  intensive  study 
than  the  general  survey  courses  offered  in 
most  high  schools. 

Students  have  found  the  challenge  worth 
the  home  life  they  had  to  give  up.  Taylor 
said.  Many  have  commented  that  they  had 
felt  isolated  and  alone  in  their  home 
schools.  At  NCSSM  they  have  formed  new 
friendships  and  their  intellectual  growth 
has  been  stimulated  by  fellow  students. 
These  students  have  a  tremendous  appetite 
to  learn,  Taylor  commented. 

As  a  minimum,  students  must  take  three 
units  of  science,  two  of  mathematics,  two  of 
English,  as  well  as  courses  in  American  his- 
tory, foreigi.  languaj"  physical  activity  and 
electives.  One  unit  of  credit  is  given  for  sat- 
isfactorily completing  one  year-long  course. 
Students  must  also  be  proficient  with  com- 
puters. 

Because  they  must  live  at  the  school,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  spend  four  hours 
weekly  in  housekeeping,  groundskeeping  or 
office  chores  to  complete  two  years  of  work 
service.  They  must  also  spend  three  hours 
weekly  in  community  service,  such  as  volun- 
teering in  schools  or  hospitals,  to  complete 
one  year  of  community  service. 

TOP  FACULTY 

Half  the  full-time  faculty  hold  Ph.D's.  and 
the  rest  have  master's  degrees.  It  is  essential 
that  the  faculty  be  throughly  knowledgea- 
ble about  their  field,  and  be  willing  to  say 
"let's  find  out"  if  they  don't  know  an 
answer,  Taylor  said.  The  state  scale  for  a 
high  school  teacher  with  a  Ph.D  and  10 
years  experience  is  $20,000.  NCSSM  pa.vs  a 
supplement  of  $2,000  to  $2,500.  Although 
the  pay  is  not  what  many  might  get  in  in- 
dustry, it's  easy  to  get  teachers  for  NCSSM, 
TaylcJr  said.  "There's  no  discipline  prob- 
lems. All  the  students  want  to  learri.Jfs  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  bright  young 
people,"  he  commented.  Plus,  teachers  "just 
teach."  and  don't  have  the  other  duties 
often  imposed  on  teachers. 

Teachers  have  come  from  other  public 
schools,  universities,  education  in  industry 
and  straight  out  of  industry.  NCSSM  has  its 
own  Board  of  Trustees  and  is  not  limited  by 
state  restrictions  on  hiring  faculty  or  on 
course  offerings  or  textbooks. 

There  are  27  full-time  teaching  faculty.  11 
part-time  faculty  and  four  Babcock  visiting 
instructors  in  mathematics,  biology  and 
chemistry.  The  visiting  teachers  come  from 
North  Carolina  high  schools  and  teach 
three  classes  while  developmg  materials, 
computer  programs  or  new  approaches  to 
teaching.  After  one  year  they  are  expected 
to  return  to  their  home  schools. 
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SUCCESSES 

Students  have  won  admission  to  some  of 
the  nation  s  finest  colleges  and  universities, 
most  with  advanced  standing  and  scholar- 
ships and  awards. 

The  138  meml)ers  of  the  first  graduating 
class  in  June  1982  were  offered  over 
S32S.0OO  in  scholarships  and  awards.  Over 
70  percent  chose  to  attend  North  Carolina 
Institutions,  with  most  selecting  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  1983 
graduating  class  of  148  were  offered  $1.4 
million  in  scholarships  and  awards.  Instate 
institutions  were  selected  by  65  percent  of 
the  class. 

The  high  visibility  of  the  school  has  likely 
contributed  to  the  number  and  amount  of 
scholarship  offers. 

The  quality  of  the  students  is  attested  to 
by  NCSSM  being  second  in  the  nation,  after 
a  New  York  school  with  over  2.000  students. 
In  the  number  of  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship awards  during  each  of  its  first  two 
years  of  operation. 

NCSSM  has  attracted  visitors  from  for- 
eign nations  and  other  states  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  concept.  Louisiana 
is  opening  its  own  version  this  fall. 

Another  goal  of  the  school  has  been  to 
lead  the  way  to  improvements  in  all  State 
high  schools.  Already  500  science  and  math 
teachers  have  taken  summer  courses  in  com- 
puters in  the  classroom  at  NCSSM.  Those 
teachers  have  held  workshops  at  their  home 
schools  and  taught  another  500  teachers. 

rtTND  RAISING 

When  NCSSM  was  created,  the  legislature 
realized  the  state  could  not  finance  it  all. 
Thus,  the  school  aggressively  pursued  pri- 
vate funding.  It  has  raised  $7  million  in 
three  years. 

When  asked  whether  the  concept  of  the 
school  could  work  in  other  states.  Taylor 
saw  no  limitations.  "It  needs  political  lead- 
ership at  the  top."  he  declared. 

For  North  Carolina,  the  school  has  been  a 
highly  visible  indication  of  the  state's  long- 
standing commitment  to  education.  Terry 
S&nford.  now  president  of  Duke,  started  the 
tradition  during  his  term  from  1961-65.  But 
Gov.  Hunt  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  the 
state  and  nationwide  in  pushing  education. 
He  started  a  reading  program  for  the  pri- 
mary grades,  asking  volunteers  to  work  in 
the  classroom  and  volunteering  himself. 

The  concern  over  the  crisis  in  science  and 
mathematics  education  is  spreading  nation- 
wide. But  North  Carolina  is  "proving  that 
educational  excellence  is  possible,  practical, 
adaptable  to  most  communities,  and.  best  of 
all.  an  idea  whose  time  has  come."  wrote 
NCSSM  Director  Charles  R.  Eilber. 

tProm  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
Sept.  15.  19831 

North  Carolina  Math.  Science  School 
Touted  as  National  Model 

(By  Ben  Esters) 

Durham.— The  North  Carolina  School  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  should  be  used  as 
a  model  in  a  national  effort  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  the  fields  of  math  and  science,  a 
co-chairman  of  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion study  commission  said  Wednesday. 

The  commission  issued  a  proposal  this 
week  that  calls  for  $1.5  billion  in  federal 
funds  to  go  in  part  "to  help  start  more 
schools  like  the  N.C.  School  of  Science  and 
Math,"  said  Dr.  Cecily  C.  Selby  of  New  York 
City,  former  dean  of  academic  affairs  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  advisors  of  the 
Durham  school. 
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The  commission's  proposal  calls  for  "a 
level  of  mathematics,  science  and  technolo- 
gy education  that  is  the  finest  in  the  world" 
by  1995.  It  states  that  the  country  "is  cur- 
rently failing  to  provide  its  own  children 
with  the  intellectual  tools  needed  for  the 
21st  century." 

During  a  news  conference  at  the  school 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Selby  said  the 
commission  conducted  a  detailed  study  of 
Americas  educational  system.  We  found 
ourselves  looking  at  models  such  as  this 
school. "  she  said. 

One  of  the  commission  s  proposals  is  to 
create  1.000  elementary  and  1.000  secondary 
schools  that  have  exemplary  programs "  in 
mathematics  and  science. 

"Were  not  looking  at  a  network  of  elite 
situations,"  Dr.  Selby  said.  The  Criteria  for 
admission  to  the  schools  should  be  "commit- 
ted students  and  committed  parents."  she 
said. 

Other  changes  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission include  providing  students  with  ear- 
lier exposure  to  the  fields  of  math  and  sci- 
ence, retraining  of  teachers  in  those  fields 
and  attracting  high  quality  instructors,  im- 
proving the  quality  and  usefulness  of  math 
and  science  courses,  and  taking  advantage 
of  new  information  technologies,  especially 
computers. 

We  felt  the  most  important  thing  to  do 
was  to  try  and  put  a  price  on  everything  we 
recommened,"  Dr.  Selby  said.  She  said  these 
changes  will  require  strong  leadership  along 
with  the  $1.5  billion  investment. 

Several  professional  organizations  have 
endorsed  the  plan,  including  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 

"There's  no  question  that  committed  pres- 
idential backing  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
happen  to  us."  Dr.  Selby  said.  "Top  leader- 
ship is  the  key.  "• 
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hospitalized,  the  program  has  insured 
requisite  number  of  hospital  days 
their  condition  requires. 

Under  the  guaranteed  payment/hold 
harmless  program.  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  members  have  been  as- 
sured that  they  will  not  be  required  to 
pay  for  any  service  that  is  determined 
to  be  unnecessary  during  claim  proc- 
essing. In  turn,  the  program  denies  re- 
imbursement to  the  hospital  if  the  un- 
necessary services  reach  a  certain 
level.  To  be  successful  in  this  program 
requires  the  maintenance  of  an  effec- 
tive utilization  review  program  to  see 
that  medically  unnecessary  services 
are  kept  at  the  bare  minimum.  Victory 
Memorial  has  succeeded  in  this  area 
beyond  all  expectation. 

With  these  and  other  cost  contain- 
ment programs.  Victory  Memorial  has 
generated  an  annual  savings  of 
$2,720,000. 

I  applaud  Victory  Memorial  and  its 
fine  staff  for  what  clearly  has  been  a 
cooperative  and  extraordinary  effort 
to  attain  quality  and  cost-effective 
health  care  for  the  people  of  Wauke- 
gan.  Theirs  is  a  standard  well  worth 
emulating.* 
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HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  most  hospitals  in  this  coun- 
try are  struggling  to  adjust  to  more 
cost-conscious  times,  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  hos- 
pital in  my  district  which  has  set  an 
example  for  the  entire  health  care 
community  of  Illinois. 

Victory  Memorial  Hospital  of  Wau- 
kegan.  111.,  recently  received  the  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Award  of  Merit 
for  its  excellence  in  cost-effective  man- 
agement. Victory  Memorial  was  hon- 
ored for  its  outstanding  utilization 
review  program,  its  exceptional  per- 
formance in  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  guaranteed  payment/hold 
harmless  program  and  for  other  ambi- 
tious and  effective  cost  containment 
initiatives. 

Victory  Memorial's  successful  utili- 
zation review  program  has  meant  that 
patients  who  once  were  hospitalized  as 
a  matter  of  course  have  received  high 
quality  outpatient  care  at  a  far  lower 
cost.  For  those  patients  who  have  been 


JOSEPH  J.  BAKER.  VETERANS 
SERVICE  OFFICER 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  Joseph 
J.  Baker  who  recently  retired  after  37 
years  in  Federal  service  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

During  this  distinguished  career  he 
coupled  years  of  personal  and  compas- 
sionate service  to  the  veteran  commu- 
nity with  an  in-depth  knowledge  of 
veterans  benefits  and  services.  Mr. 
Baker  became  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable experts  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  the  history,  imple- 
mentation, and  incalculable  benefit  of 
VA  educational  programs,  serving 
three  generations  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans. His  service  to  the  agency  and 
particularly  with  the  VA  Regional 
Office  and  Insurance  Center  in  Phila- 
delphia will  be  sorely  missed.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and,  on  behalf  of  his 
coworkers  and  the  veterans  he  served, 
I  would  like  to  commend  and  thank 
Joe  Baker  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Record,  a  brief  summary  of  Joe 
Baker's  accomplishments  in  Federal 
service  detailing  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution in  service  to  his  country.  We 
are  very  grateful: 

Joseph  J.  Baker.  Veterans  Services 
Officer 

Mr.  Joseph  Baker  has  held  the  position  of 
Veterans  Services   Officer   (VSO)   for   the 


Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office 
and  Insurance  Center  in  Philadelphia  from 
August  3.  1975  through  July  29.  1983.  His 
extensive  knowledge  of  all  areas  of  veterans' 
benefits  coupled  with  his  managerial  skills 
made  him  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Regional  Office  and  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Baker's  vast  knowledge  of  veterans' 
benefits  began  with  his  employment  in  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education 
Division  in  1946.  As  he  rose  through  the 
ranks  of  the  division,  he  acquired  in-depth 
knowledge  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  services 
available  to  veterans.  His  knowledge  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  as  well  as  his  ability  to  com- 
municate with  all  types  of  people  estab- 
lished him  as  a  leader.  While  in  the  Adjudi- 
cation Division.  Mr.  Baker  was  called  upon 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  VA  Central 
Office  by  conducting  compliance  surveys  at 
various  stations  and  by  revising  the  VA  edu- 
cation manual.  In  addition,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  a  ten-week  college  pre- 
paratory course  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity for  educationally  disadvantaged 
Vietnam  veterans. 

As  VSO.  Mr.  Baker  managed  the  activities 
of  over  80  employees  in  the  Veterans  Serv- 
ices Division.  He  oversaw  numerous  changes 
in  methods,  procedures,  and  operations  in 
his  division.  His  flexibility  and  talent  for  es- 
tablishing new  procedures  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently was  demonstrated  through  his  assist- 
ance during  the  implementation  of  the 
TARGET  system.  In  both  the  Adjudication 
and  Veterans  Services  Division.  Mr.  Baker 
pioneered  the  use  of  the  TARGET  system. 
His  efforts  resulted  in  greater  productivity 
and  efficiency  for  both  the  veteran  and  the 
Agency. 

Mr.  Baker's  unique  sense  of  responsibility 
and  driving  initiative  inspired  his  staff  to 
achieve.  During  his  tenure  as  VSO.  the  divi- 
sion consistently  ranked  among  the  most 
rated  Veterans  Services  Divisions  in  effec- 
tiveness and  productivity.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  last  two  Supervisory  Visit  Evalua- 
tions resulted  in  excellent  ratings  for  man- 
agement. Because  of  his  expertise  in  the 
area  of  Veterans  Services.  Mr.  Baker  was 
called  upon  by  Central  Office  to  be  a  sub- 
ject matter  expert  for  a  job  analysis  of  the 
VSO  position. 

Since  his  days  as  a  Veterans  Claims  Exam- 
iner. Mr.  Baker  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  employees,  veterans, 
and  the  general  public.  Early  in  his  career, 
he  established  himself  as  liaison  between 
local  educational  institutions  and  the 
VARIOC.  His  knowledge  of  VA  educational 
benefits  is  unsurpassed  and  he  was  the 
source  of  expertise  concerning  educational 
inquiries  at  the  Philadelphia  Regional 
Office.  As  VSO,  he  coordinated  a  network  of 
social,  political,  and  veterans'  groups  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  needs  of  veterans  and  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  benefit  pro- 
grams available  through  the  VA.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  local  Vietnam  Veterans 
Civic  Council.  Under  Mr.  Baker's  guidance, 
the  Civic  Council  expanded  and  became  an 
active  and  important  link  in  the  VA's  rela- 
tionship with  the  community.  As  the  result 
of  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  local  Civic 
Council  under  Mr.  Baker's  direction,  the  de- 
limiting date  and  eligibility  requirements 
for  educational  benefits  were  liberalized. 
Always  searching  for  more  effective  ways  to 
.serve  the  veterans  in  the  community.  Mr. 
Baker  initiated  various  special  studies  and 
outreach  projects.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment, he  held  the  position  of  Station  Coor- 
dinator for  Consumer  Affairs,  Station  Coor- 
dinator for  POW  Activities,  Station  Coordi- 
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nator  for  Outreach  to  the  Aged  and  Liaison 
for  the  Discharge  Upgrade  Review  Program. 
He  also  frequently  conducted  training  ses- 
sions for  County  Veterans  Affairs  Officers 
and  veterans  services  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  United  Vietnam  Veterans  Organi- 
zation. 

Throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Baker  was 
presented  with  numerous  performance 
awards.  He  received  an  Outstanding  Per- 
formance Award  in  1956,  Superior  Perform- 
ance Awards  in  1962  and  1967.  and  a  Quality 
Increase  in  1969.  In  1969.  he  was  also  award- 
ed the  Station  Public  Service  Award  for 
Direct  Service  to  the  Public  for  developing 
on-the-job  training  programs  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department.  Fairmount  Park 
Police,  and  the  Fire  Department  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  received  a  Public  Service  Award 
in  Communications  in  1972  for  his  develop- 
ment of  a  summary  of  information  regard- 
ing flight  training  and.  in  1973  and  1974.  he 
received  Superior  Performance  Awards  for 
the  training  and  supervision  he  provided 
concerning  education  benefits. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Baker  grained  a  repu- 
tation of  which  he  can  be  proud.  He  earned 
the  loyalty  and  respect  of  his  co-workers 
and  representatives  of  various  agencies  and 
veterans'  organizations.  He  consistently 
maintained  a  fair  and  professional  image 
and  never  lost  sight  of  our  ultimate  goal— 
"to  provide  the  best  possible  service  to  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents." 

On  the  day  of  his  retirement.  Mr.  Baker 
was  honored  with  awards  and  accolades 
from  various  colleagues  and  veterans  organi- 
zations. The  following  is  a  partial  listing  of 
those  who  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Jewish  War  Veterans; 

Disabled  American  Veterans: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 

American  Legion: 

Red  Cross: 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart; 

AMVETS:  and 

PA  Bureau  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  numerous  commendations  given  to 
Mr.  Baker  were  evidence  of  the  admiration 
and  respect  with  which  he  is  regarded.* 
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LAWYER  EXEMPTION  FROM  FTC 
JURISDICTION  OPPOSED 


GRACE  TEMPLE  NO.  424  OF 
TOLEDO,  OHIO.  CELEBRATES 
57TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Grace  Temple  No.  424,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  celebrating  its  57th 
anniversary.  Grace  Temple  is  one  of 
the  oldest  black  women's  organizations 
in  the  city  of  Toledo.  For  more  than  a 
half  century,  this  fine  organization 
has  dedicated  itself  to  community 
service.  Over  the  years,  the  members 
of  Grace  Temple  No.  424  have  worked 
hard  to  make  Toledo  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  On  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  offer  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  women  of 
Grace  Temple  No.  424  who  have  made 
our  community  a  better  place  for  all 
people.* 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
supplement  the  background  material  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  September 
15  (page  E4305)  regarding  the  propos- 
al to  exempt  lawyers  from  the  con- 
sumer protection  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

That  proposal  is  entirely  unwarrant- 
ed, and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  many 
lawyers  themselves  recognize  this.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  from  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New- 
York  opposing  the  exemption: 
The  Association   of  the  Bar  of 
THE  City  of  New  York.  Commit- 
tee ON  Trade  Regulation. 

New  York.  N.Y..  August  26,  1983. 
Re   FTC   reauthorization   bill   (H.R.   2970). 
propo.sed  exemption  of  lawyers  from  ju- 
risdiction of  FTC. 
Hon.  James  J.  F^orio, 

Chairman,     Subcormnittee    on     Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Tourism.  Commit- 
tee   on    Energy    and    Commerce.     U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Plorio:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Regulation  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  adopted  a  position  paper  with 
respect  to  proposed  legislation  that  would 
make  lawyers  exempt  from  reguAtion  by 
the  FTC.  A  copy  of  this  position  paper  is  en- 
closed. 

As  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  position 
paper,  we  strongly  oppose  any  effort  to 
grant  lawyers  a  blanket  exemption  from 
regulation  by  the  FTC.  The  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  14.000  lawyers,  and 
our  committee  is  comprised  of  more  than  20 
active  practitioners  in  the  antitrust  field. 

Although  our  position  is  at  variance  with 
the  position  adopted  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
August  2.  1983.  we  believe  strongly  that  ex- 
emption of  lawyers  from  the  FTC's  jurisdic- 
tion would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Guy  Miller  Struve. 

Position  Paper 

There  are  two  amendments  to  the  FTC 
Authorization  Act  (H.R.  2970)  presently 
pending  in  Congress  that  would  affect  the 
regulation  of  professionals  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ('FTC').  The  first  is  the 
product  of  a  compromise  worked  out  be- 
tween the  American  Medical  Association 
("AMA")  and  the  FTC  which  provides.  In 
pertinent  part: 

"The  Commission  shall  not  use  its  author- 
ity under  section  5  or  section  18  to  prohibit 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  engaged 
in  by  professionals  in  a  particular  State  if 
such  use  of  authority  would  result  in  the  in- 
validation of  a  State  law  of  such  SUte  or 
any  part  of  such  law  if  such  law  or  part  es- 
tablishes— 

"(1)  Training,  education,  or  experience  re- 
quirements for  the  licensure  of  profession- 
als, or 
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(2)  Permissible  taslts  or  duties  which  may 
be  performed  by  professionals  and  which 
are  based,  in  fact,  on  specialized  training  or 
education.  .  . 

To  that  language,  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  has  added  the  follow- 
ing proposal  by  Representative  Florio  (D., 
N.J.): 

Nothing  in  thU  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  restrict  the  Federal  Trade  Commissions 
authority  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
with  respect  to  commercial  or  business  acts 
or  practices  of  professionals." 

The  second  amendment,  a  proposal  draft- 
ed by  the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr. 
(D..  Tex.)  on  June  14.  1983.  That  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  regulation  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  by  professionals 

■If  such  acts  or  practices  are  effectively 
regulated  by  the  state  court  of  last  resort  in 
civil  cases  or  by  such  state  court  and  state 
law." 

We  support  the  AMA-FTC  compromise,  if 
the  Florio  amendment  is  included,  and 
oppose  the  Hall  amendment. 

In  the  last  Congress,  several  bills  were  in- 
troduced which  would  have  given  profes- 
sionals broad  exemption  from  regulation  by 
the  FTC.  In  the  face  of  opposition  from  the 
present  administration,  among  others,  those 
bills  were  defeated  after  an  all-night  session 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  December  17. 
1982.  The  Trade  Regulation  Committee,  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  entire  association,  opposed 
those  bills  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
compelling  reason  why  the  commercial  prac- 
tices of  professionals  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  strictures  as  the  commercial 
practices  of  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
We  also  pointed  out  that,  while  many  states 
regulate  professions  through  the  licensure 
mechanism,  such  regulation  does  not  typi- 
cally cover  commercial  practices.  Finally,  we 
noted  that  the  proposed  professional  ex 
emption  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than 
special  interest  legislation,  and  we  urged  the 
members  of  Congress  to  stand  up  for  the 
principle  of  uniform  application  of  the  laws. 
We  rep>eat  and  reaffirm  those  principles 
today.  Professional  services  are  a  growing 
and  important  segment  of  the  American 
economy.  Public  policy  should  strive  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  the  highest 
quality  professional  services  are  delivered  to 
the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  with 
the  least  amount  of  governmental  regula- 
tion required  to  achieve  those  ends.  In  pur- 
suing those  ends,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  primary  focus  of  state  law  has  been 
the  quality  of  professional  services  whereas 
the  primary  focus  of  federal  law  has  been 
the  conunercial  aspects  of  such  services. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  quality  concerns  and 
commercial  concerns  never  overlap;  they 
sometimes  do.  In  our  opinion,  however,  this 
does  not  justify  the  blanket  exemptions 
that  have  been  proposed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  almost  always  possible  to 
reconcile  the  competing  considerations  of 
quality  and  competition  when  they  appear 
to  conflict  in  a  regulatory  scheme. 

The  AMA-FTC  proposal  and  the  Florio 
amnendment  are  consistent  with  these  princi- 
ples. The  AMA-FTC  proposal  preserves  the 
Stale's  traditional  role  in  setting  require- 
ments for  training,  education  and  experi- 
ence, while  permitting  the  FTC  to  pursue 
the  national  policy  of  free  and  open  compe- 
tition. The  Florio  amendment  clarifies  the 
AMA-FTC  proposal  by  making  it  clear  that 
the  FTC  may  proceed  in  situations  where  a 
state  regulation  purports  to  establish  pro- 
fessional qualifications  but  in  fact  deters 
competition. 
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The  proposal  of  the  Texas  Bar  Association 
is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  articulat- 
ed above.  It  extends  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
State's  role  beyond  licensing  activities  into 
the  commercial  area.  With  its  emphasis  on 
regulation  by  "the  state  court  of  last  resort' 
the  Texas  Bar  Associations  proposal  is 
quite  clearly  designed  to  provide  a  special 
exemption  for  lawyers.  It  is  not  clear  why 
such  an  exemption  has  been  proposed,  since 
the  FTC  has  never  sought  to  regulate  the 
acts  or  practices  of  lawyers  as  distinguished 
from  other  commercial  or  professional  ac- 
tivities. Nor  is  it  clear  why  the  Texas  Bar 
Association  has  chosen  to  focus  on  the  FTC. 
leaving  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
jurisdiction  over  lawyers  intact. 

We  can  envision  few.  if  any,  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  such  an  exemption  and  can 
foresee  a  enormous  potential  for  abuse.  For 
example,  the  proposal  would  make  concert- 
ed activity  by  a  State's  legal  establishment 
to  prohibit  certain  truthful  advertising, 
which  also  had  the  effect  of  reducing  com- 
petition, immune  from  challenge  by  the 
FTC.  Similarly,  if  a  state  bar  decided  not  to 
take  action  against  certain  types  of  decep- 
tive advertising,  the  FTC  would  presumably 
be  powerless  to  act. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  Texas  Bar  As- 
sociation's proposal  would  not  prevent 
action  by  the  FTC  in  appropriate  cases  be- 
cause it  exempts  from  FTC  jurisdiction  only 
acts  or  practices  that  are  'effectively  regu- 
lated"  by  the  State.  This  highlights  an  am- 
biguity in  the  proposed  legislation:  does  the 
word  effectively"  refer  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regulation  or  is  it  another  way  of 
saying,  "in  effect  "?  If  the  latter  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  then  it  would  prevent  FTC 
action  even  where  the  state  regulation  is  in 
fact  ineffective.  If  the  former  interpretation 
is  correct,  then  it  raises  the  question  of  who 
determines  whether  the  regulation  is  effec- 
tive and  the  standard  by  which  that  deter- 
mination is  made. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  we  have  en- 
tered an  era  in  which  lawyers  are  permitted 
to  advertise  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
right  and  lawyers  are  increasingly  engaging 
in  activities  that  extend  across  state  lines. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  may  become  im- 
portant to  have  a  consistent  national  policy 
governing  the  commercial  practices  of  law- 
yers and  the  truthfulness  of  their  state- 
ments to  the  public.  The  only  real  effect  of 
the  Texas  Bar  Association's  proposal  would 
be  to  deter  development  of  such  a  national 
policy,  especially  in  the  area  of  deceptive 
acts  or  practices,  where  the  FTC  is  the  only 
federal  agency  with  authority  to  act. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  lawyers  must 
adhere  to  standards  stricter  than  those  of 
the  marketplace  if  they  are  to  command  the 
public  confidence  that  their  unique  position 
in  society  requires.  See  e.g..  Stone,  "The 
Public  Influence  Of  The  Bar,  "  48  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1  (1934).  The  Texas  Bar  Association's 
proposal  raises  the  spectre  of  lawyers  being 
held  to  a  looser  standard  than  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. Moreover,  it  places  lawyers  in  the  un- 
seemly position  of  advocating  an  exemption 
for  their  own  profession.  Passage  of  such  a 
proposal  can  only  have  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing public  confidence  in  the  bar  while 
providing  no  tangible  benefit  in  return.  We 
strongly  urge  its  rejection.* 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ANDREWS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  offered  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Andrews). 
This  resolution  expresses  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  sell  the  Governments 
civil  weather  satellites  to  the  private 
sector  at  this  time. 

Since  April  of  this  year,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources,  Agricul- 
ture Research  and  Environment, 
which  I  chair,  has  had  five  hearings 
on  the  proposed  commercialization  of 
civil  land  and  weather  satellite  sys- 
tems. These  hearings  heightened  my 
concern  about  how  the  decision  to 
commercialize  weather  satellites  was 
reached.  In  April  1982,  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Commerce  and  Trade, 
chaired  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Malcolm  Baldrige,  concluded  that 
"weather  satellites  should  not  be 
transferred  to  the  private  sector.  " 
Eight  months  later,  that  decision  was 
reversed,  even  though  neither  the 
Cabinet  Council  nor  any  of  its  work 
groups  had  met  in  the  interval.  In 
fact,  if  one  examines  the  advice  which 
the  administration  received  in  the  in- 
terval, it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  decision  to  commercialize 
weather  satellites  could  have  been  re- 
versed. 
Specifically: 

Thirteen  of  fourteen  industry  re- 
spondents to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's request  for  information  did  not 
endorse  sale  of  weather  satellites. 

The  Commerce  Department's  Land 
Remote  Sensing  Satellite  Advisory 
Committee  concluded  that  "there  is 
only  a  small  commercial  opportunity 
associated  with  weather  satellites  •  '  * 
weather  satellites  were  judged  to  be 
inherently  governmental." 

A  joint  DOD/NASA  study  concluded 
that  "there  is  considerable  financial, 
policy,  and  program  risk  to  the  govern- 
ment in  commercializing  weather  sat- 
ellites and  there  is  no  clear  policy  or 
financial  benefit  to  be  realized." 

Since  President  Reagan  announced 
his  decision  to  sell  both  the  weather 
and  land  remote-sensing  satellites  in 
March  of  this  year,  we  have  heard  tes- 
timony from  the  President's  own  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  cost  control  and 
from  three  congressionally  chartered 
panels  that  transfer  of  weather  satel- 
lites is  not  a  sensible  or  a  cost-effective 
idea.  We  have  heard  disturbing  allega- 
tions that  the  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  had  extensive  em- 
ployment  negotiations  with   the   one 
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company  that  has  consistently  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  purchasing  and 
operating  the  weather  satellites.  We 
have  also  reviewed  the  draft  "RFP" 
language  which  will  be  used  to  solicit 
bids  from  industry.  The  administra- 
tion's plan  would  allow  for  free  and 
open  distribution  of  weather  data  both 
domestically  and  internationally, 
which  guarantees  that  no  significant 
new  commercial  venture  involving 
marketing  of  weather  data  could  de- 
velop. It  also  guarantees  that  transfer 
of  the  weather  satellites  would  create 
a  government-subsidized  monopoly 
which  might  ultimately  degrade  the 
level  of  services  provided  to  the  public 
by  the  National  Weather  Service. 

In  light  of  this  mounting  evidence, 
we  in  the  Congress  have  expressed  re- 
peatedly our  views  that  weather  satel- 
lites provide  a  legitimate  public  service 
and  that  any  plan  to  sell  them  should 
be  summarily  dropped.  Yet  the  admin- 
istration has  refused  to  listen  to  our 
suggestions  and  has  refused  to  admit 
that  it  made  a  mistake. 

It  is  never  easy  to  admit  a  mistake, 
and  I  could  understand,  and  perhaps 
even  condone,  the  administration's  in- 
transigence on  this  issue  if  it  were  not 
so  costly.  But  this  continued  sham  is 
costly,  and  in  many  ways.  While  no 
one  who  understands  the  issue  be- 
lieves there  is  the  slightest  chance 
that  Congress  would  ever  approve  the 
sale  of  weather  satellites,  private  in- 
dustry in  the  meantime  is  forced  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  protect 
itself  with  defensive  bids.  More  impor- 
tantly, pursuing  the  sale  of  weather 
satellites  distracts  from  the  real 
issue— whether  the  U.S.  Government 
should  act  decisively  to  maintain  its 
leadership  in  land  remote-sensing.  The 
longer  we  argue  over  weather  satel- 
lites, the  more  we  are  allowing  the 
U.S.  land  remote-sensing  capability  to 
wither  away,  to  be  replaced  by  French 
and  Japanese  capability. 

Secretary  Baldrige  stated  at  a  hear- 
ing earlier  this  year  that  land  remote- 
sensing  is  the  central  issue  in  this 
debate  and  that  a  vigorous  policy  initi- 
ative is  needed  or  the  United  States 
will  lose  its  rapidly  dwindling  techno- 
logical advantage  in  this  field.  I  agree 
with  his  assessment  of  the  Landsat 
issue.  But  I  do  not  agree,  nor  do  any  of 
the  experts  who  have  looked  at  this 
problem,  that  we  should  sell  a  weather 
satellite  system  that  is  working  well  in 
order  to  cross-subsidize  our^'  land 
remote-sensing  capability.  There  are 
many  other  options  for  preserving  our 
capabilities  in  this  growing  industry 
without  selling  our  weather  satellites. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  restore 
sanity  and  leadership  to  this  debate  by 
supporting  the  Andrews  resolution.* 
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THE  HUMAN  RACE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR., 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing constitutes  one  of  the  main 
things  wrong  with  the  human  race: 

"U.S.  Says  Soviet  Downed  Korean  Air- 
liner; 269  Lost;  Reagan  Denounces  Wanton' 
Act.  "—New  York  Times.  9-2-83. 

"Tass  Accuses  U.S.  Of  Provocation.  "— 
Washington  Post,  9-4-83. 

"Israelis  Down  A  Libyan  Airliner  In  The 
Sinai,  Killing  At  Least  74;  Say  It  Ignored 
Warning  To  Land.  "—New  York  Times,  2-22- 
73. 

"Arab  Nations  Outraged;  Soviet  De- 
nounces Israel."— New  York  Times,  2-23-73. 

"U.S.  Reluctant  To  Criticize  Israel  For  Air 
Attack."— London  Times,  2-23-73. 

Faults  are  things  that  make  our 
friends  human  and  make  our  adversar- 
ies inhuman.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  VANESSA 
WILLIAMS— MISS  AMERICA  1983 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  New 
York  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate the  lovely  Ms.  'Vanessa  Wil- 
liams of  Millwood,  N.Y.,  who  captured 
the  Miss  America  pageant  this  past 
weekend  in  Atlantic  City. 

Vanessa,  a  student  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, thus  becomes  the  first  black 
Miss  America  in  our  Nation's  history. 
She  has  joined  the  ranks  of  other 
black  pioneers  who  have  broken  down 
arbitrary  color  barriers  and  have  done 
so  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Vanessa  Wil- 
liams was  the  class  of  the  1983  contest- 
ants. She  combined  beauty  with  style 
and  grace  and  blended  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  both  a  captivating  and 
compelling  presence  to  not  only  the 
judges  at  the  contest  but  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  watched  on 
television. 

Vanessa  Williams,  I  am  proud  to 
note,  did  live  for  a  period  of  her  life  in 
the  Bronx,  which  I  have  represented 
in  Congress  for  the  past  14  years.  All 
of  New  York  State  is  proud  of  our 
native  daughter,  Vanessa  Williams, 
and  her  tremendous  accomplishment. 
She  has  displayed  a  strong  independ- 
ent spirit  in  her  dealings  with  the 
media  thus  far  and  her  reign  as  Miss 
America  promises  to  be  interesting. 

As  President  Reagan  said  in  his  con- 
gratulatory phone  call  to  Vanessa  her 
selection  was  "a  wonderful  thing  for 
our  Nation."  Now  as  a  Nation  let  us 
permit  Vanessa  to  enjoy  her  year  as 
Miss  America  and  not  focus  so  much 
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on  the  past  but  rather  on  the  present 
and  future. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  submit  an  article  from  today's  New 
York  Daily  News  entitled  "Miss  Mill- 
wood to  Them." 

Miss  Millwood  to  Them 
(By  Larry  Sutton) 

The  local  girl  made  good. 

So  while  the  rest  of  America  spent  yester- 
day getting  to  know  Vanessa  Williams,  Miss 
America  1984,  Millwood  was  busy  bursting 
with  pride  over  their  hometown  heroine. 

The  beauty  pageant  winner  came  to  the 
small,  comfortable  Westchester  County 
town  while  just  a  baby. 

She  grew  up  in  Millwood  population  2.500, 
and  had  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  com- 
munity with  her  as  she  paraded  down  the 
runway  in  Atlantic  City  Saturday  night. 

The  town  let  loose  when  she  won  the  title. 

"Everybody  in  the  room  stood  up. 
screamed  and  hollered,  poured  champagne,"" 
said  David  Sarles  Jr..  26,  who  watched  the 
pageant  on  television  with  about  15  of  Wil- 
liams' neighbors. 

Some  neighbors  set  off  firecrackers  when 
Williams  was  named  winner. 

Edward  Hart.  Williams'  former  high 
school  principal,  was  almost  as  excited  as 
his  former  student  when  he  heard  the  good 
news. 

"He  was  howling  and  screaming  around 
the  house,"  said  Hart's  son  Christopher. 
"We  were  afraid  he  was  going  to  wake  up 
the  baby." 

Town  firefighters  made  a  banner  reading 
"Welcome  Home  Vanessa  Williams.  Miss 
America  1984. "  which  community  leaders 
hope  to  display  on  her  return. 

Williams  already  has  a  prominent  position 
in  one  of  the  town"s  most  popular  spots. 

"I  work  in  a  deli  down  the  road,"  said 
Steven  Santon.  15.  a  neighbor,  "and  we  have 
a  picture  of  her  on  the  bulletin  board."* 


TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  September  15,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  when  the  House 
was  considering  H.R.  3391,  amending 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  two 
amendments  to  weaken  the  bill.  As 
passed,  H.R.  3391  will  make  needed 
changes  in  the  adjustment  assistance 
program,  improving  our  ability  to  help 
workers  in  industries  affected  by  im- 
ports. Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  with  the  majority,  against 
the  attempts  to  eliminate  the  special 
account  and  entitlement  provisions  of 
the  bill.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 
TOWER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
is  losing  one  of  its  most  able  spokes- 
men and  America  is  losing  one  of  its 
most  respected  leaders,  Senator  John 
Tower.  During  his  22  years  of  dedicat- 
ed service  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Tower  earned  the  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  his  insight. 
his  calm  judgment,  and  his  untiring 
efforts  not  only  on  behalf  of  his  State 
of  Texas  but  for  all  America.  His  expe- 
rience, knowledge,  and  leadership  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, in  the  Congress  and  in  the  coun- 
try. I  personally  hope  his  voice  and  ef- 
forts will  continue  wherever  he  goes. 

John  Tower  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  one  of  the  most  demanding 
committees  in  the  Senate,  the  prestigi- 
ous Armed  Services  Committee,  at  a 
moment  in  history  when  this  Nation 
had  its  attention  riveted  on  the  need 
to   reinvigorate   our   defenses   in   the 
face  of  an  unprecedented  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  military  threat.  Since  then, 
no  one  in  Congress  has  spoken  more 
forcefully     or     more     effectively     on 
behalf  of  a  strong  America  or  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  defense  program  than 
the    distinguished    chairman    of    the 
Senate    Armed    Services    Committee. 
Those  who  care  about  the  defense  of 
our  country  sincerely   hope   that   he 
will  continue  to  lend  his  voice  and  his 
efforts   to   our   national    endeavor   to 
remain  strong,  and  free,  and  at  peace. 
George  Will  has  written  a  tribute  to 
Senator  Tower,  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
on  September   14   entitled.    'Another 
Giant  Is  Leaving  the  U.S.  Senate."  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  that  this  tribute  to  my 
good  friend  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Another  Giant  Is  Leaving  the  U.S.  Senate 
(By  George  F  Will) 
Washington.— When  asked  recently  why  a 
colleague  had  voted  against  a  defense  pro- 
gram. Sen.  John  Tower  snapped:  "He  abuses 
the  right  to  be  stupid."  When  Tower  points 
the  Green  Bullet  (his  1972  Dodge  Charger) 
toward  Texas  next  year,  the  Senate  will  lose 
one    of    its    tartest    tongues    and    sharpest 
minds. 

Tower,  whose  office  is  a  few  yards  from 
what  was  Sen.  Henry  Jackson's  office,  will 
not  quite  say  so.  but  he  might  have  reversed 
his  decision  to  retire  if  he  had  not  an- 
nounced it  before  Jackson  died.  In  the 
Senate,  as  in  many  other  institutions.  20 
percent  of  the  members  do  80  percent  of  the 
work.  For  two  decades  Tower  and  Jackson 
have  been  two  of  the  consequential  20. 
Since  1981  they  have  been,  respectively, 
chairman  and  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

So  in  1985.  the  Senate  is  certain  to  be 
without  at  least  15  percent  (counting 
Howard  Baker)  of  the  20.  and  even  more  of 
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the  heart  of  its  leadership  on  military  mat- 
ters. 

Tower  has  been  In  the  Senate  22  years.  20 
of  them  In  the  minority.  In  1965-66  he  had 
Just  32  Republican  colleagues.  No  senator, 
having  been  a  chairman,  can  stand  the 
thought  of  returning  to  the  minority. 

But  there  are  19  Republican  and  only  14 
Democratic  seats  up  in  1984,  and  today  at 
least  six  Republican  seats  (Texas.  Tennes- 
see. Illinois.  Iowa.  North  Carolina.  New 
Hampshire)  look  more  vulnerable  than  any 
Democratic  seat.  (Savor  this,  gender-gap 
scholars:  Some  Republicans  hope  three 
women  potential  candidates— in  Michigan. 
Rhode  Island  and  Nebraska— can  save  Re- 
publican control  of  the  Senate  by  defeating 
Levin.  Pell  and  Exon.) 

Tower  thinks  probably  rightly,  he  would 
have  been  re-elected.  Polls  show  him  20  per- 
cent ahead  of  his  nearest  rival;  his  job-ap- 
proval rating  is  higher  than  ever.  And  he  ac- 
tually likes  campaigning  across  his  unrea- 
sonably vast  and  complex  state. 

However,  the  Texas  electorate  is  11  per- 
cent black.  18  percent  Mexican-American, 
and  as  the  1982  defeat  of  Gov.  Clements 
showed,  Texas  Democrats  have  been  read- 
ing the  Republican  book  on  organizing  turn- 
outs. Tower  would  not  have  needed  to  spend 
a  nickel  to  build  name-recognition,  so  his 
campaign  might  have  cost  only"  $7  million. 
Texas  has  19  media  markets.  Pour  cover  70 
percent  of  the  electorate,  but  the  other  15 
can  turn  an  election  like  the  one  Tower  won 
in  1978  by  12,227  out  of  2.3  million  votes 
cast. 

Beyond  a  desire  for  a  fresh  and  less  drain- 
ing life.  Tower's  decision  to  leave  the  Senate 
reflects  dismay  about  the  institution.  Not 
long  ago.  he  says,  the  Senate  was  more  effi- 
cient and  civil,  in  part  because  power  was 
concentrated  in  a  few  persons  who  received 
considerable  deference— persons  like  Rich- 
ard Russell.  Everett  Dirksen.  Styles  Bridges. 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Bob  Kerr.  There  never 
was  a  record  vote  unless  that  leadership 
wanted  one.  That  saved  time  and.  even  more 
important,  prevented  what  has  become 
common— the  engineering  of  record  votes, 
often  on  amendments  that  are  going  no- 
where, often  for  grandstanding  purposes,  or 
to  get  responsible  incumbents  to  make 
themselves  vulnerable  to  irresponsible  chal- 
lengers by  casting  politically  dangerous 
votes. 

Tower  thinks  the  Senate  has  "lost  its  cor- 
porate memory."  Forty-three  senators  have 
been  there  less  than  six  years,  and  63  less 
than  10.  Too  many  of  the  new  members  are 
media  creatures."  They  are  frightened  of 
politically  awkward  publicity.  They  increas- 
ingly share,  or  at  least  are  inhibited  by,  the 
values  of  a  press  corps  that  see  itself  as  an 
adversary  of  established  institutions.  Many 
younger  senators  assess  their  success  by  the 
media  attention  they  receive. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  attention  is  by 
challenging  the  executive  on  defense  and 
foreign  policies.  That  is  one  reason  why, 
having  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  has  del- 
egated two  much  discretion  to  the  execu- 
tive. Congress  began  asserting  itself  in  the 
wrong  area— In  defense  and  foreign  policies, 
where  It  Is  least  equipped  to  cope,  and 
where  deference  to  the  executive  Is  proper. 
Because  President  Reagan's  defense  build- 
up has  been  the  most  Important  public  busi- 
ness since  1981.  since  1981  Tower  and  Jack- 
son have  been,  with  Baker,  the  most  Impor- 
tant senators.  As  Reagan  contemplates  the 
likely  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  a 
.second  term,  he  must  be  imagining  how- 
hard  It  would  be  for  him  to  deal  with  a 
Senate  with  those  three  men  missing. 
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When  Tower  leaves,  the  Senate  will  lose 
half  Its  contingent  from  the  London  School 
of  Economics.  (Patrick  Moynlhan  Is  the 
other  alumnus.)  Tower,  a  former  professor, 
wants  to  do  some  teaching.  That  is  good 
news  for  American  education.  Some  stu- 
dents are  going  to  learn  something,  and 
their  teacher  will  not  grade  on  a  curve.* 


MAX  TURCHEN  HONORED 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  23.  1983.  Max  Turchen  will 
be  honored  for  29  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  my  State  of  California  at  a 
special  retirement  dinner  given  by  his 
friends  and  associates.  Max  Turchen's 
activities  over  the  years  reflect  his  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  welfare  of  fellow- 
State  employees  as  well  as  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  community  at  large. 

Max  Turchen  was  born  in  Sturgeon 
Bay.  Wis.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  where  he  received 
a  BA  from  the  school  of  commerce. 
After  graduation.  Max  joined  the  U.S. 
Army  serving  a  4-year  tour  of  duty 
with  the  1263d  Combat  Engineer  Bat- 
talion in  the  European  Theater.  While 
in  the  service  he  attended  an  Army 
specialized  training  program  in  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  1952,  Max  Turchen  moved  to 
California.  His  career  with  the  State 
of  California  began  in  November  1954, 
when  he  became  an  employment  and 
claims  assistant  in  the  department  of 
employment.  He  subsequently  served 
as  an  employment  security  officer,  in- 
dustrial welfare  agent,  senior  industri- 
al welfare  agent  and  currently  is  an 
area  administrator  with  the  division  of 
labor  standards  enforcement. 

In  1954,  Max  became  a  member  of 
the  California  State  Employees  Asso- 
ciation and  began  active  participation 
in  chapter  4  in  1964  when  he  became  a 
general  council  delegate.  Since  that 
time  until  the  present  he  has  re- 
mained active  and  involved  in  many 
CSEA  activities  and  in  community  af- 
fairs which  are  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

In  CSEA-chapter  4,  he  served  as  vice 
president  1964-65,  president  1965-66, 
1972-73;  ways  and  means  chairman 
1975,  1976,  1977.  1978;  member  of  the 
insurance  committee  1963-64;  regional 
director  region  XI  1966-67.  1967-68; 
member,  trichapter  parking  committee 
1964-85,  1965-66;  member,  CSEA  In- 
surance Committee  1964-65,  1965-66; 
member  CSEA  Insurance  Marketing 
Review  Committee  1970;  sponsor  Los 
Angeles  area  CSEA  Immunization 
Clinics  1964-75;  president  CSEA 
Health,  Inc.  1964-79;  chairman  Em- 
ployees Political  Information  Commit- 
tee Governing  Council  1970-75;  Region 
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XI  Employees  Political  Information 
Committee  Coordinator  1970  present; 
member  CSEA  Legislative  Committee 
11  years;  member  CSEA  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  Legisla- 
tive Committee  and  Poltical  Action 
Policy  1973;  Los  Angeles  Institutes  of 
Governmerit,  1967,  1968;  Organization 
and  southern  chairman,  California 
Labor  Standards  Association;  member, 
board  of  directors,  San  Fernando 
Credit  Union;  chairman.  Supervising 
Committee  California  State  Employ- 
ees Credit  Union  No.  3;  recipient  of 
CSEA  Award  of  Merit  1979;  president 
of  La  Cienega  Cadillac  Community  As- 
sociation 1980-83;  associate  chairman 
of  United  Way  Aid  Campaign  for 
State-Employees  1982-1983. 

In  all  of  Max  Turchen's  endeavors, 
he  has  had  the  support  of  his  wife 
Geraldine  and  children  Barry  and 
Freya. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Max  Turchen  on  his  out- 
standing record  of  service  and  to  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  success  and 
fulfillment.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  KENT  HANCE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  spent  several  days  touring  counties 
in  Texas  that  have  been  devastated  by 
drought.  It  was  important  for  me  to 
examine  firsthand  the  effects  of  the 
dry  weather  so  I  could  make  appropri- 
ate recommendations  to  State  officials 
and  the  administration  on  how  to  deal 
with  this  situation.  Unfortunately,  my 
tour  of  the  drought  area  caused  me  to 
miss  the  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 353,  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  actions  in  the 
KAL  airline  incident.  As  you  know,  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 353  and  had  I  been  present  the 
day  the  House  voted  on  the  resolution, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea.  "• 


FINANCING  RUSSIA'S  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  "for 
nearly  two  decades  the  West  has  been 
financing  two  separate  defense  budg- 
ets: its  own.  and  a  steadily  increasing 
part  of  the  Soviet  bloc's,"  wrote  veter- 
an reporters  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave 
and  Michael  Ledeen  in  the  New  Re- 
public in  December  1980.  At  that  time 
the  administration  was  preparing  to 
embark  on  a  major  effort  to  strength- 
en export  controls  on  the  flow  of  in- 
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formation  and  advanced  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries. 

During  the  last  2  years,  there  have 
been  major  improvements  to  the  U.S. 
export  control  system.  Most  impor- 
tantly, for  the  first  time  since  the 
early  days  of  detente,  the  United 
States  is  devoting  increased  resources 
to  the  enforcement  of  export  controls. 
This  is  a  most  difficult  task  because 
the  Soviets  and  their  agents  from  East 
European  countries  have  embarked  on 
a  major  campaign  to  acquire  advanced 
Western  technology.  Until  quite  re- 
cently, no  country  within  the  Western 
alliance  devoted  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  diversion  of  ad- 
vanced Western  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  this  time,  we  simply 
cannot  rely  on  the  enforcement  capa- 
bilities of  our  allies  to  prevent  the  di- 
version of  strategic  goods  and  technol- 
ogies. 

On  September  30  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  expires  and  with  it  the 
President's  ability  to  license,  and 
thereby  restrict,  exports  for  reasons  of 
national  security  and  foreign  policy. 
Last  summer  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  approved  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  Sever- 
al of  these  proposed  changes  to  the  ex- 
isting statute  seriously  weaken  United 
States  and  multilateral  controls  on 
goods  and  technologies  of  significant 
strategic  value  to  the  Soviets.  Other 
proposed  changes  strip  away  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy  authority  to 
extend  controls  to  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  corporations  and  U.S.  goods 
and  technologies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  destruction  of 
South  Korean  flight  007  was  followed 
by  another  tragedy— it  was  the  loss  to 
America  of  Henry  Jackson.  He  was  an 
undaunted  advocate  of  improving  the 
administration  of  U.S.  export  controls. 
He  saw  the  danger  in  the  Soviets  pirat- 
ing advanced  Western  technology  and 
applying  that  technology  to  their 
weapons  systems. 

As  the  House  begins  its  debate  on  re- 
authorizing the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
memory  of  Henry  Jackson  and  his 
views  on  export  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  points  raised  by  Henry 
Jackson,  as  well  as  other  issues,  con- 
tained in  the  article  'Selling  Russia 
the  Rope. " 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Dec.  13,  19801 

In  one  of  his  most  oft-quoted  remarks. 
Lenin  predicted  that  the  capitalist  countries 
would  provide  the  Soviet  Union  the  rope 
with  w-hlch  It  would  hang  the  West.  And 
today.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son, "our  export  control  system  Is  a  sham- 
bles. The  United  States  and  Its  allies  have 
been  selling  the  rope  to  the  Soviets.  What 
we  haven't  sold,  we  have  been  giving  away 
in  educational,  governmental,  and  technical 
exchange  programs.  What  we  haven't  sold 
or  given  away,  they  have  been  stealing." 
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In  the  last  10  years  alone.  Western  coun- 
tries' have  sold  the  Soviets  $50  billion  worth 
of  goods,  Including  machine  tools;  power 
lines;  sophisticated  technology  that  has 
gone  Into  missiles  and  tanks;  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications  systems;  spy  satel- 
lites; and  radar.  The  Russians  also  have 
been  able  to  purchase  complete  factories, 
designed  and  built  by  Western  companies 
and  financed  with  Western  credits,  that 
produce  a  substantial  part  of  their  military 
stockpile.  Restraints  on  Western  shipments 
to  the  Soviets  actually  have  weakened  In 
recent  years.  This  Is  partly  because  the 
people  and  Institutions  that  are  supposed  to 
regulate  this  traffic  are  generally  ill 
equipped  to  judge  the  possible  Impact  of 
technology  transfer;  and  it  Is  partly  because 
of  a  blind  faith  In  the  virtues  of  East-West 
trade. 

Last  year,  for  example.  Datasaab  of 
Sweden  sold  the  Soviet  Union  an  air  traffic 
control  system  that  Is  able  to  detect  any 
kind  of  airborne  object  (even  Is  there  is  no 
radio  signal),  and  also  can  determine  If  the 
object  Is  a  hostile  aircraft  or  missile.  The 
Datasaab  system  can  calculate  the  flight 
path  of  the  object,  and  can  predict  Its  loca- 
tion at  a  specific  moment  In  the  future.  In 
short,  the  "air  traffic  control  system""  sold 
to  the  Soviet  Union  has  many  characteris- 
tics uniquely  suited  to  military  purposes. 
This  Swedish  system,  destined  for  Moscow 
airport,  contains  American  integrated  cir- 
cuitry and  was  sent  to  Moscow  with  Ameri- 
can approval,  even  though  some  Pentagon 
officials  expressed  concern.* 


LOUIS  L.  GOLDSTEIN 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  very  pleased  today  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
event  which  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  September  28,  in  honor  of 
a  great  Marylander  and  fine  man, 
Louis  L.  Goldstein.  On  that  day  I  will 
join  hundreds  of  other  well-wishers  at 
his  70th  birthday  party  and  testimoni- 
al dinner  sponsored  by  the  Mental 
Health  Association  of  Maryland. 

Certainly,  the  association  could  not 
have  picked  a  finer  representative  of 
public  service  than  Louis  Goldstein.  I 
have  know  Louis  Goldstein  for  more 
than  20  years;  in  fact,  I  cut  my  teeth 
on  the  campaign  trail  with  him.  He  is 
a  man  who  knows  how  important  one- 
on-one  contact  is  for  a  politician,  and  I 
am  sure  that  in  all  his  years  in  elected 
office  he  has  rarely  forgotten  a  face. 

Louis  Goldstein  has  served  the 
people  of  Maryland  since  1938  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates.  In  1946,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Maryland  State  Senate,  where 
he  served  4  years  as  majority  floor 
leader  and  4  years  as  president  of  the 
Maryland  Senate.  In  1958,  he  ran  for 
the  office  of  the  comptroller,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  served  consecu- 
tively as  State  comptroller,  having 
been  reelected  six  times. 
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We  in  Maryland  are  very  familiar 
with  one  aspect  of  Louis  Goldsteins 
job— and  every  spring  we  are  reminded 
by  him  on  the  radio,  on  television,  and 
in  the  news  media  to  get  our  tax  re- 
turns in  on  time.  Not  everyone  would 
like  to  be  the  taxman:  but  not  only 
does  Louis  Goldstein  do  an  excellent 
job,  he  does  it  with  a  smile  and  one  of 
the  fastest  tax  return  records  in  the 
United  States. 

Louis  serves  as  the  chief  fiscal  offi- 
cer. He  also  serves  on  the  board  of 
public  works,  the  highest  administra- 
tive agency  in  the  State,  is  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  cabinet  and  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Retire- 
ment and  Pension  Board,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  revenue  estimates,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  study 
the  State  debt.  He  is  an  outstanding 
civic  leader,  as  well,  and  is  a  member 
of  numerous  historical  societies,  and 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  is  also  an  active  conservationist. 

But  Louis  is  equally  well  known  na- 
tionally. He  has  served  as  a  delegate  or 
alternate  to  nine  Democratic  National 
Conventions,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
platform  and  resolutions  committee  in 
1964.  1968.  1972,  and  1976.  He  was 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Auditors.  Comptrollers  and 
Treasurers  in  1969  and  is  still  active  in 
that  organization.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Public  Finance  Asso- 
ciation and  Municipal  Finance  Offi- 
cers Association  of  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  has  also  been  honored  by 
numerous  county.  State,  and  national 
organizations  for  his  work  on  issues 
ranging  from  the  U.S.  savings  bond 
campaign  to  preserving  Assateague 
Island  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 

So  it  is  truly  appropriate  that  we 
honor  him  on  his  70th  birthday.  He 
and  his  wife.  Hazel,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  our  State,  both  in  their 
public  lives  and  in  their  private  times. 
The  courtesy  and  good  humor  they 
have  extended  to  one  and  all  are  re- 
markable in  this  era  of  quick  tempers, 
curt  replies,  and  canned  responses. 

The  Mental  Health  Association  of 
Maryland  is  to  be  commended  in  their 
choice  of  honorees.  The  association  is 
also  worthy  of  much  praise  for  its  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  our  commu- 
nity. The  associations  service  is  criti- 
cally important  during  this  era  of  re- 
duced public  funding  for  mental 
health  programs.  I  am  sure  that  this 
testimonial  dinner  will  provide  a  great 
boost  to  the  funding  of  many,  much- 
needed  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Louis  Goldstein  has 
certainly  made  an  important  mark  on 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, his  community  of  Calvert  County. 
I  know  you  will  be  happy  to  join  me  in 
wishing  him  all  the  best  in  the  coming 
years.» 
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CLINGING  TO  THOSE  OLD  LONG- 
DISTANCE SUBSIDIES 


HON.  SILVIO  D.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 

m  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington.  My 
expression  of  sorrow  may  provide  little 
consolation  to  his  family  so  soon  after 
his  passing.  But  I  do  hope  that  they 
will  come  to  realize  how  deeply  his  loss 
has  been  sustained  by  the  good  people 
of  Washington  State,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation. 

Senator  Jackson's  contributions  to 
American  history  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  admiration  and  respect. 
During  his  42  years  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress as  an  elected  official,  he  served 
the  people  of  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  country  with  dignity.  As  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  and  a  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  his  efforts  to 
address  and  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  and  the  security 
of  this  Nation  were  recognized  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  me  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
with  Scoop  Jackson.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  special  honors  which  I  have 
been  accorded  in  25  years  of  service  in 
the  House  is  to  have  served  with  him 
on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  where  he  had  been 
a  member  for  10  years. 

While  Senator  Jackson  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  leadership  in 
many  other  areas  of  national  and  local 
concern.  I  will  best  remember  him  for 
the  key  roles  which  he  played  on  the 
board  in  its  efforts  to  expand  and  pre- 
serve this  country's  cultural  heritage. 
As  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  as  a  Smithsoni- 
an regent.  Scoop  Jackson  maintained 
his  moral  and  professional  integrity, 
his  devotion  to  public  service,  his  com- 
mitment to  quality  education,  his  love 
for  his  family  and  for  this  great  coun- 
try. 

The  untimely  death  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  has  left  a  void  in 
many  lives  and  institutions.  Yet  his 
memory  will  serve  as  a  vivid  reminder 
of  our  individual  responsibilities  to  ad- 
vance and  defend  those  values  and 
principles  which  we  as  Americans  most 
cherish.* 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  changing  telephone  rates  as  a 
result  of  the  impending  AT&T  divesti- 
ture is  one  which  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  and  more  specifi- 
cally by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  One  of 
our  former  colleagues,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  one  time  chairman  of 
the  House  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee, recently  wrote  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  on 
August  8,  dealing  with  this  important 
telecommunications  matter.  Entitled 
"Congress  Plays  Telephone  Games, " 
Van  Deerlin.  after  citing  the  benefits 
of  competition  and  of  cost-base  pric- 
ing, concludes  that: 

Other  than  the  very  poor,  for  whom  ar- 
rangements can  be  made,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  any  of  us  to  accept  subsidized 
phone  service  from  now  on— much  less 
demand  it  of  our  Congressmen. 

His  approach  to  this  complex  matter 
is  on  target  and  I  would,  at  this  time, 
insert  the  entire  article  into  the 
Record  for  our  colleagues  to  read: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  <Calif.)  Tribune.  Aug. 

8.  1983) 

Congress  Plays  Telephone  Game 

(By  Lionel  Van  Deerlin) 

As  kids  we  played  a  game  where  two  teams 
started  from  behind  parallel  lines.  One  by 
one  wed  try  to  scamper  to  the  other  side 
without  being  caught.  At  the  games  end.  ev- 
eryone who  hadn't  been  caught  was  on  the 
side  opposite  where  he  started. 

Congress  seems  to  be  playing  a  game  like 
that  with  the  telephone  industry.  Just  seven 
years  ago  AT&T  sent  its  army  of  lawyers 
across  Capitol  Hill  promoting  a  bill  they 
called  the  Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act  of  1976. "  It  was  a  misnomer.  If 
passed  (and  it  had  more  than  190  congres- 
sional sponsors),  the  bill  would  have  spiked 
all  competition,  present  or  future,  in  tele- 
phone service  and  equipment.  It  would  have 
conferred  on  the  world's  largest  corporation 
a  permanent  monopoly  over  not  only  the 
communications  we  know  today,  but  over 
any  device  or  service  the  company  might 
provide  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  justifying  so  audacious  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  competition,  its  law- 
yers explained  that  the  telephone  business 
was  a  natural  monopoly"  that  would 
become  less  efficient.  If  shared  with  com- 
petitors. They  argued  for  continuing  the  ac- 
knowledged subsidy  that  long-distance  tolls 
have  provided  to  local  users,  keeping  home- 
subscriberrates  artificially  low. 

The  prevailing  mood  in  Congress  back 
then  was  that  competition  was  the  best  way 
to  improve  service  and  keep  rates  down. 
This  already  has  been  demonstrated  on  the 
equipment  side  of  the  business— not  only  by 
the  variety  of  individual  telephones  then 
coming  onto  the  market  but  in  ever  new  and 
more    efficient    PBS    systema.    Non-AT&T 


manufacturers  were  already  installing  fully 
40  percent  of  on-premise  switching  systems. 
Congress  refrained  from  passing  the  ""Bell 
bill"'  or  any  other  legislation  restructuring 
the  industry.  Instead,  change  came  last  year 
through  settlement  of  a  long-standing  anti- 
trust ca.se  against  the  company— an  arrange- 
ment under  which  AT&T  gave  up  its  22  re- 
gional operating  companies  and  agreed  to 
concessions  in  the  management  of  its  wholly 
owned  research  and  manufacturing  arms. 
Bell  Laboratories  and  Western  Electric. 

In  a  chorus,  public  utilities  commissions  of 
the  various  states  now  sound  the  warning 
cry  that  homephone  rates— long  held  below 
actual  cost  by  the  subsidy  from  toll  service- 
will  be  going  up.  And  scores  of  senators  and 
House  members,  hearing  from  home,  are 
pushing  legislation  to  keep  that  from  hap- 
pening. How?  By  clinging  to  those  long-dis- 
tance subsidies  as  a  drunk  hangs  on  to  his 
bottle.  Joint  House-Senate  hearings  began 
on  these  bills  in  late  July,  with  members  un- 
ashamedly voicing  the  very  argument 
AT&T  advanced  m  1976  and  has  now  aban- 
doned. "The  telephone  business  is  a  natural 
monopoly,  they  intoned  as  if  it  were  a 
fresh  idea.  "Only  by  subsidizing  household 
service  can  we  preserve  the  world's  greatest 
communications  system." 

The  Chicken  Littles  tended  to  ignore  an 
intriguing  possibility— that  a  decline  in  long- 
distance rates  may  hold  overall  phone  bills 
fairly  steady.  AT&T  executives,  excited  by 
the  freedom  divestiture  will  allow  them  to 
compete  for  data  processing  and  other 
unregulated  new  markets,  urged  Congress  tc 
lay  off— to  do  nothing  until  the  industry  has 
had  a  chance  to  shake  out  under  a  plan 
carefully  crafted  by  the  company,  the  Jus- 
lice  Department  and  the  courts. 

Underpinning  the  new  approach  is  the 
principle  of  cost-based  pricing— paying  for 
what  we  get.  no  more,  no  less.  Early-day  toll 
service  utilizing  human  operators,  who  re- 
layed cross-country  calls  manually,  was  very 
expensive.  Today  those  calls  are  completed 
in  seconds  with  automatic  switching.  YeX 
the  dominant  Bell  system  kept  tolls  sky- 
high  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  local  serv- 
ice. The  sleight  of  hand  enabled  a  commer- 
cial entity  to  play  God.  deciding  in  effect 
that  only  the  well-to-do  had  a  need  for  long 
distance.  It  also  enabled  Ma  Bell  to  keep 
those  pesky  PUCs  reasonably  happy. 

Which  brings  us  to  another  of  the  players 
who  has  switched  roles  in  recent  months— 
our  friend  John  Bryson.  Until  last  year. 
Bryson.  a  Jerry  Brown  appointee,  was  the 
president  of  California's  toughest  of  all  reg- 
ulatory bodies.  Perceiving  himself  a  sentry 
at  the  guard  gate  of  the  public  interest. 
Bryson  stoutly  fought  revision  of  the  time- 
honored  system  which  let  AT&T  decide  who 
paid  how  much  for  what  service,  while  state 
commissioners  claimed  credit  for  keeping 
basic  home  rates  low. 

Where  is  Bryson  today?  The  sentry  has 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  He  accepted  em- 
ployment with  MIC— Microwave  Communi- 
cations. Inc..  the  company  which,  more  than 
any  other,  precipitated  change  by  forcing  its 
way  into  Bell's  local  phone  systems,  skim- 
ming off  the  cream  of  inter-city  calls. 

Competing  smartly.  MIC  and  its  smaller 
imitator.  Sprint,  signaled  the  end  of  the  old 
system  by  threatening  to  dry  up  the  source 
of  that  subsidy,  from  tolls.  Instead  of  trying 
to  force  things  back  into  the  bottle.  Con- 
gress should  push  the  PUCs  to  demand  fur- 
ther steps  toward  cost-based  pricing.  Is 
there  good  reason  why  Mrs.  Gab.  who  sits 
on  her  phone  four  hours  a  day.  should  pay 
no  more  for  it  than  a  neighbor  who  makes 
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only  20  to  30  calls  a  month?  Microelectronic 
measuring,  a  present  possibility,  could  bill 
each  of  us  for  what  we  actually  use.  "Usage- 
sensitive  pricing,"  it's  called. 

Other  than  the  very  poor,  for  whom  ar- 
rangements can  be  made,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  any  of  us  to  accept  subsidized 
phone  service  from  now  on— much  less 
demand  it— of  our  congressmen.* 


THE  THREAT:  INSIDE  THE 
SOVIET  MILITARY  MACHINE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
each  Member  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  received  in  their  offices  a  copy 
of  Andrews  Cockburn's  recent  book, 
"The  Threat:  Inside  the  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Machine."  This  book  was  sent  by 
Random  House  Publishers  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Military  Reform  Caucus. 

The  Military  Reform  Caucus  has,  by 
this  action,  made  the  book  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  ongoing  discus- 
sions of  the  nature  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Soviet  military,  a  subject  whose 
interpretation  has  direct  bearing  upon 
U.S.  policy,  spending,  and  military  pre- 
paredness. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  KAL  007  being  only  the  most 
recent  example,  is  neck-deep  in  atroci- 
ty and  barbarism— the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  and  its  military  is 
unquestioned  by  all  but  the  most  wit- 
less apologists. 

However,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Soviet  military  forces  is  a  subject  of 
fair  debate,  and  an  important  one.  Mr. 
Cockburn's  basic  thesis  is  that  the 
Soviet  power  and  effectiveness  are 
vastly  overstated  by  the  Pentagon,  and 
that  American  attempts  to  redress  the 
balance  is  both  dangerous  and  a  waste 
of  resources. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who 
strongly  disagree  with  Mr.  Cockburn's 
analysis.  Some  believe  that  Mr.  Cock- 
burn's book  is  excessvie  and  reckless, 
and  that  his  real  target  is  not  the 
Soviet  military  but  rather  the  Ameri- 
can military  establishment. 

As  members  of  Congress  and  their 
staff  consider  this  book,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  they  also  read  and  con- 
sider "Inside  the  Soviet  Army."  (Mac- 
millan)  by  Viktor  Suvorov,  a  former 
Soviet  military  officer  and  veteran  of 
15  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  all,  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Record  a  book  review  of  Mr. 
Suvorov's  book,  and  two  reviews  of  Mr. 
Cockburn's  work.  The  reviewers  are 
Eliot  A.  Cohen,  assistant  professor  of 
government  at  Harvard,  and  Francis 
Fukuyama,  a  member  of  the  political 
science  department  of  the  Rand  Corp. 
I  recommend  that  Members  and 
their  staffs  remove  these  reviews  from 
the  Record  and  insert  them  into  the 
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frontispiece  of  Cockburn's  book  as  a 
reminder  to  readers  that  the  work 
may  be  deeply  flawed,  and  that  mis- 
reading the  Soviets  can  be  fatal. 

The  Threat:  Inside  the  Soviet  Military 
Machine 

(By  Andrew  Cockbum) 
(Reviewed  by  Francis  Fukuyama) 
All  thoughtful  analysts  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary are  well  aware  that  the  Soviet  threat  is 
at  times  exaggerated  for  political  purposes, 
and  that  complicated  issues  are  treated  sim- 
plistically.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
taking  a  balanced  view  of  Moscow's  capabili- 
ties. For  one  thing,  an  awareness  of  Soviet 
weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities  allows  us  to 
plan  policies  which  exploit  them  and  yield 
the  greatest  return  on  a  given  political  or 
military  investment.  Static  "bean  counts"'  of 
weapons  inventories  hide  the  complex  reali- 
ties of  actual  combat  and  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  all-important  human  element 
in  war.  Overemphasis  on  the  threat  can  be 
counterproductive:  the  current  administra- 
tion's rhetoric  about  the  Soviets  have  not 
stopped  and  may  even  have  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  unraveling  of  the  na- 
tional consensus  for  a  stronger  defense  that 
existed  when  it  came  into  office. 

Andrew  Cockburn's  book  The  Threat  pre- 
sents the  case  that  Soviet  military  power 
has  been  vastly  overrated  by  the  West,  and 
that  American  attempts  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance are  both  wasteful  and  dangerous.  The 
Threat  obviously  reflects  considerable  re- 
search into  various  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
military.  The  author  has.  for  example, 
interviewed  recent  Soviet  emigres  who  have 
served  in  the  Soviet  military.  He  present 
considerable  anecdotal  evidence  about  racial 
tensions  between  Slavs  and  Central  Asians 
in  the  Army,  accidents  and  discipline  prob- 
lems in  the  Navy,  and  soldiers  who  go  blind 
drinking  the  hydraulic  fluid  out  of  their  air- 
planes. 

Much  of  this  is  interesting  and  represents 
an  inadequate  pursued  line  of  inquiry.  Un- 
fortunately, this  mass  of  information  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  sole  purpose  of  denigrating 
every  aspect  of  Soviet  power— a  purpose.  I 
suspect,  the  author  had  formulated  long 
before  he  knew  what  a  T-72  tank  was.  His 
unremitting  single-mindedness  and  pretzel- 
like twisting  of  arguments  and  facts  are 
breathtaking  and  frequently  laughable. 

In  Jokes  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Uncon- 
scious. Sigmund  Freud  cites  the  following 
story:  "A.  borrowed  a  copper  kettle  from  B. 
and  after  he  had  returned  it  was  sued  by  B. 
because  the  kettle  now  had  a  big  hole  in  it 
which  made  it  unusable.  His  defence  was: 
First,  I  never  borrowed  the  kettle  from  B. 
at  all:  secondly,  the  kettle  had  a  hole  in  it 
already  when  I  got  it  from  him;  and  thirdly. 
I  gave  him  back  the  kettle  undamaged.' 
(Freud,  incidentally,  comments  that  while 
this  may  not  be  a  joke,  it  is  a  piece  of  soph- 
istry.) Cockburn.  in  his  eagerness  to  deflate 
the  Soviet  threat,  adduces  a  number  of  simi- 
lar arguments.  Take  the  example  of  air  de- 
fense weapons.  Cockburn  correctly  notes 
that  during  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  only 
one-third  of  the  aircraft  lost  by  Israel  were 
downed  by  surface-to-air  missiles,  the  rest 
falling  victim  to  simple  antiaircraft  guns 
and  other  fighters.  (This  of  course  neglects 
the  fact  that  modern  Soviet  air  defenses  are 
an  integrated  system  of  overlapping  layers 
of  fire,  in  which  high  altitude  missiles  force 
aircraft  to  fly  low  into  ground  defenses— a 
mistake  made  in  the  book  at  several  places.) 
Cockburn  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  the 
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Soviet  ZSU-23-4  anticraft  gun  (which  in 
fact  accounted  for  a  large  proportion  of  Is- 
raeli losses)  is  an  oversophlstlcated  piece  of 
technology  whose  worthlessness  has  been 
demonstrated  on  the  test  range.  How  then 
were  those  Israeli  A-4s  and  F-4s  shot  down? 
Evidently  they  fell  out  of  the  sky  of  their 
own  accord,  victims  no  doubt  of  American 
gold-plating. 

Other  examples  of  Cockburn's  peculiar 
logic  abound.  For  instance,  he  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  documenting  the  poor  quality 
of  life  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  citing  low- 
pay,  bad  food,  inadequate  health  services, 
and  high  incidence  of  alcoholism  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  will  perform  poorly 
on  the  battlefield.  The  actual  relationship  is 
quite  likely  to  be  the  reverse:  a  future  war 
will  not  be  a  girls'  school  outing,  and  the 
Russian  soldier,  whose  daily  privation 
merely  reflects  the  lower  standard  of  living 
of  Soviet  society  as  a  whole,  will  be  better 
suited  to  survive  its  rigors  than  an  American 
serviceman  who  has  opted  for  military  serv"- 
ice  as  an  alternative  to  unemployment. 
There  are  endless  stories  from  World  War  II 
of  the  unbelievable  toughness  of  individual 
Soviet  soldiers  and  the  miserable  quality  of 
their  service  conditions  as  they  fought  their 
way— often  completely  drunk— to  Berlin. 

Cockburn's  efforts  to  run  down  the  Soviet 
military  would  be  simpler  but  for  his  coun- 
tervailing desire  to  give  the  American  mili- 
tary no  credit  for  doing  things  well.  Indeed, 
the  book's  stated  theme  is  that  "there  is 
very  little  military  rationale  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  activities  of  the  superpowers' 
armed  forces."  Cockburn  therefore  devotes 
much  space  to  an  across-the-board  criticism 
of  American  weapons  systems,  including 
areas  like  tactical  airpower  or  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  where  everyone  is  agreed  we 
have  a  sut>stantial  lead.  In  his  breezy  treat- 
ment of  the  enormously  complicated  Quan- 
tity-Quality debate.  Cockburn  predictably 
accepts  James  Fallows'  criticisms  of  ad- 
vanced aircraft  like  the  F-15  and  F-16,  but 
goes  beyond  Fallows  by  arguing  that  ad- 
vanced systems  are  actually  less  capable 
than  the  ones  they  replace.  The  pilots  who 
fly  these  planes,  for  instance  the  Israelis  op- 
erating over  Baghdad  and  Lebanon,  would 
gasp  in  disbelief. 

Cockburn's  failure  to  see  a  military  ration- 
ale for  these  weapons  is  related  to  his  basic 
ignorance  about  military  operations,  and 
the  lKx>k  is  replete  with  simple  factual 
errors.  For  example,  he  suggests  that  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers  would  be  better 
off  without  roofs:  he  claims  that  the  E-2C 
Hawkeye  did  not  play  a  major  role  in  Leba- 
non: and  that  sonar  and  radar  were  not  cru- 
cial in  destroying  German  submarines  in 
World  War  II.  The  list  could  go  on.  Cock- 
bum's  self-assurance  in  passing  judgment 
on  highly  technical  questions  and  sneering 
at  the  viewpoints  and  motives  of  those  who 
don't  agree  with  him  would  be  more  becom- 
ing were  he  less  manifestly  unqualified  to 
pose  as  an  expert.  Fallows  at  least  admitted 
from  the  outset  that  he  was  an  amateur. 

Now.  Cockburn's  thesis  that  threat  overes- 
timation  drives  unnecessary  U.S.  military 
spending  has  some  validity,  particularly  for 
the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  when  Khru- 
shchev's valiant  but  ultimately  vain  efforts 
to  cut  back  Soviet  military  spending  gener- 
ally went  unrecognized  in  the  West.  But  the 
opposite  has  also  occurred:  for  several  years 
in  the  mid-to-lale  sixties  the  CIA  consistent- 
ly underestimated  the  level  of  Soviet  ICBM 
procurement.  (Cockburn  notes  this  fact,  but 
typically  uses  it  as  a  basis  for  attacking  the 
CIA's  competence.)  Since  the  non- Vietnam 
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share  of  U.S.  defense  spending  shrunk 
steadily  in  real  terms  from  1964  until 
midway  through  the  Carter  Administration, 
Cockburn's  point  of  view  is  difficult  to  sus- 
tain. A  book  which  treats  Soviet  weaknesses 
objectively  and  deals  with  qualitative  issues 
remains  to  be  written.  As  for  The  Threat,  it 
is  best  summarized  by  the  Soviet  pamphlet 
Whence  the  Threat  to  Peace?,  quoted  by 
Cockburn  in  a  different  context:  tenden- 
tiously  selected  and  deliberately  distorted 
information  about  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
USSR." 

The  Red  Army— And  Us 

INSIDE  THE  SOVIET  ARMY 

(By  Viktor  Suvorov) 

THE  threat:  inside  the  SOVIET  MILITARY 
MACHINE 

(By  Andrew  Cockburn) 
(Reviewed  by  Eliot  A.  Cohen) 

S.L.A.  Marshall,  the  great  combat  histori- 
an of  the  United  States  Army,  once  wrote 
that  "The  basic  study  in  all  warfare  is  the 
mind  and  nature  of  the  probable  enemy, 
compared  to  which  a  technical  competence 
in  the  handling  of  weapons  and  engines  of 
destruction  is  of  minor  importance. "  Accord- 
ing to  Marshall,  what  needs  to  be  known  is 
not  only  the  quantity  and  technical  charac- 
teristics of  an  opponent's  military  appara- 
tus—his "order  of  battle,"  in  military 
jargon— but  his  culture  and  psychology,  the 
mind,  the  logic,  and  the  ethos  that  shape 
his  military  organization. 

These  two  books,  both  of  which  attempt 
to  describe  Soviet  weapons,  military  organi- 
zation, and  doctrine,  must  be  measured  by 
the  extent  to  which  they  also  succeed  in  de- 
scribing and  explaining  Soviet  military  cul- 
ture. This  task  is  an  exceptionally  difficult 
one.  for  the  Soviet  Army  by  design  and  his- 
torical accident  has  swaddled  itself  in  wraps 
of  myth,  secrecy,  and  disinformation. 

The  author  of  Inside  the  Soi-iet  Army  is 
identified  as  a  former  Soviet  Army  officer,  a 
veteran  of  fifteen  years'  service  with  troops 
and  staffs,  who  fled  to  the  West  and  now 
writes  under  a  pseudonym.  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  book.  Sir  John  Hackett.  the  emi- 
nent retired  British  general,  assures  us  of 
the  author's  credentials  and  experience,  in- 
cluding participation  as  a  young  company 
commander  in  the  1968  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Although  General  Hackett  ex- 
presses reservations  about  some  of  Suvor- 
ov's  conclusions,  he  gives  the  book  high 
praise,  recommending  it  to  all  who  "wonder 
about  the  makeup  and  outlook  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  free  world's  main  adversary." 

The  book  is  uneven.  It  contains  long,  dull 
stretches  of  interest  only  to  the  specialist, 
in  which  Suvorov  describes  the  structure  of 
the  Soviet  high  command,  the  military  dis- 
trict system,  and  the  rivalries  among  the 
various  Soviet  military  services.  But  Su- 
vorov more  than  redeems  these  tedious  pas- 
sages with  his  description  of  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach to  war,  of  how  Soviet  officers  and 
soldiers  live  and  think. 

To  take  material  matters  first:  Suvorov 
describes  an  army  devoted  to  a  rigorous  sim- 
plicity of  equipment,  and  offers  a  number  of 
intriguing  examples.  Thus,  the  Soviets  vary 
the  calibers  of  most  of  their  projectile  weap- 
ons by  a  few  millimeters,  a  practice  of  which 
Suvorov  approves  since  it  bespeaks  a  high 
degree  of  military  realism.  In  one  passage 
he  evokes  the  likely  consequences  in  1941 
when,  before  this  policy  was  adopted,  the 
Soviets  introduced  a  7.62  mm  pistol  into  an 
arsenal  already  containing  a  7.62  mm  rifle: 
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In  wartime  when  everything  is  collapsing, 
when  whole  armies  and  groups  of  armies 
find  themselves  encircled,  when  Guderian 
and  his  tank  army  are  charging  around 
behind  your  own  lines,  when  one  division  is 
fighting  to  the  death  for  a  small  patch  of 
ground,  and  others  are  taking  to  their  heels 
at  the  first  shot,  when  deafened  switch- 
board operators,  who  have  not  slept  for  sev- 
eral nights,  have  to  shout  someone  else's  in- 
comprehensible orders  into  telephones— in 
this  sort  of  situation  absolutely  anything 
can  happen.  Imagine  that,  at  a  moment 
such  as  this,  a  division  receives  ten  truck- 
loads  of  7.62  mm  cartridges.  Suddenly,  to 
his  horror,  the  commander  realizes  that  the 
consignment  consists  entirely  of  pistol  am- 
munition. There  is  nothing  for  his  division's 
thousands  of  rifles  and  machine  guns  and  a 
quite  unbelievable  amount  of  ammunition 
for  the  few  hundred  pistols  with  which  his 
officers  are  armed. 

Or  take  a  grimmer  piece  of  Soviet  military 
logic:  according  to  Suvorov,  the  Soviet 
forces  on  the  front  lines  in  Eastern  Europe 
do  not  get  the  most  modern  Soviet  equip- 
ment. This  may  seem  odd  to  Americans  and 
other  Westerners,  who  tend  to  assume  that 
the  units  most  likely  to  enter  battle  first 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  receive  the  best  equip- 
ment. The  Soviets,  however,  reason  that 
their  first  echelon  will  probably  suffer  near 
destruction  in  the  opening  battles  of  a  cam- 
paign: hence  the  most  modern  equipment 
should  go  to  the  follow-on  troops,  who  will 
win  the  war.  It  was  this  policy,  argues  Su- 
vorov. which  enabled  the  Soviets  to  absorb 
the  German  Blitzkieg  in  1941  and  then  sur- 
prise the  invaders  with  masses  of  troops 
equipped  with  T-34  tanks,  at  the  time  the 
best  in  the  world. 

In  short.  Suvorov  shows  how  thoroughly 
the  Soviets  have  absorbed  the  bitter  lessons 
of  the  Elastern  front  in  World  War  II.  They 
favor  mass  and  simplicity  over  quality  and 
technical  refinement  (which  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  incapable  of  producing  sohisti- 
cated  weapons).  They  favor  weight  of  fire 
over  accuracy,  which  is  why  they  possess 
thousands  of  easily  operated  heavy  mortars, 
weapons  as  destructive  as  they  are  simple. 
They  design  their  weapons  in  the  knowledge 
that  most  of  the  users  will  perish  in  battle: 
their  aim  is  not  to  enhance  a  soldier's 
chances  for  survival,  but  to  maximize  the 
brief  utility  of  his  equipment  and  himself. 

Soviet  tactical  doctrine  reflects  this  same, 
brutally  pragmatic  approach  to  war.  Su- 
vorov recounts  a  tactical  problem  that  he 
has  often  posed  to  Western  officers.  Sup- 
pose three  Soviet  motor-rifle  companies  are 
advancing:  one  has  fallen  apart  under  fire, 
the  second  is  advancing  slowly  but  suffering 
heavy  losses,  and  the  third  has  endured  a 
counter-attack  and,  having  lost  its  officers, 
is  retreating.  The  regimental  commander 
has  three  tank  companies  and  three  artil- 
lery batteries  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
What  does  he  do?  Never,  according  to  Su- 
vorov, has  his  audience  given  the  correct 
reply,  which  is  to  throw  all  resources  behind 
the  second,  advancing  company,  and  the 
devil  take  the  other  two,  "My  audience 
smiles,"  writes  Suvorov,  "they  believe  they 
have  found  the  Achilles  heel  of  Soviet  tac- 
tics. But  I  am  always  irritated— for  this  is 
not  weakness,  but  strength." 

Suvorov  does  not  minimize  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Soviet  Army,  He  questions  its  ability 
to  conduct  a  sustained  war  (despite  the 
Soviet  capacity  for  industrial  and  civic  mobi- 
lization) and  he  has  no  illusions  about  the 
average  soldier's  commitment  to  the  regime. 
He  predicts  that  in  a  lengthy  war.  Soviet 


troops  would  desert  in  the  millions— assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  they  could  safely  find 
their  way  to  enemy  lines.  He  describes  in 
considerable  detail  the  inefficiency  of  a  mili- 
tary-service system  which  allows  senior  re- 
cruits to  bully  and  rob  the  younger  ones,  a 
system  (unlike  that  of  virtually  all  Western 
armies)  which  possesses  no  seasoned  cadre 
of  professional  noncommissioned  officers  to 
train,  discipline,  and  set  standards  for  the 
rank  and  file.  Nonetheless,  he  makes  clear 
his  belief  that  the  Soviet  military  machine, 
because  of  its  brutal  realism  (which  extends 
to  training  with  real,  if  diluted,  nerve  gas). 
makes  a  formidable  opponent. 

Such  is  not  the  view  of  Andrew  Cockburn. 
whose  book  offers  a  sustained  case  for  the 
fragility  of  the  Soviet  military  system.  Se- 
lecting bits  of  evidence  from  Suvorov  and 
other  writers,  he  argues  that  the  Soviet 
threat  is  far  smaller  than  we  have  been  led 
to  believe.  In  four  sets  of  essays— on  Soviet 
personnel,  land  power,  nuclear  and  chemical 
weaponry,  and  sea  power— Cockburn  ham- 
mers at  the  theme  that  Soviet  bureaucrats 
and  soldiers  are  incompetent  and  dispirited, 
their  weapons  ill-constructed  and  obsolete, 
their  nuclear  and  chemical  strength  chimer- 
ical, their  Navy  fatally  constricted  by  geog- 
raphy and  inferior  equipment. 

Some  of  his  points  are  valid.  If  the  Ameri- 
can Army  finds  it  difficult  to  cope  with 
Spanish-speaking  soldiers,  imagine  the  per- 
plexities of  the  polyglot  Soviet  Army,  made 
up  of  antagonistic  and  mutually  incompre- 
hensible ethnic  groups.  American  generals 
worry  about  the  morale  of  the  armed  forces 
when  only  a  third  of  all  enlisted  men  sign 
up  for  a  second  tour:  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  comparable  figure  is  1  percent. 

Never,  however,  does  Cockburn  wrestle 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  military  successes 
and  strengths.  He  does  not  confront  the 
brute  fact  that  the  Soviets,  did.  after  all, 
beat  the  Wehrmacht,  probably  the  most  ef- 
ficient military  machine  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. And  this  occurred,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, only  a  few  years  after  the  Russo- 
Finnish  war  had  supposedly  demonstrated 
the  incurable  military  incompetence  of 
Communist  regimes.  Cockburn  asserts  that 
the  recent  battles  between  Israelis  and  Syr- 
ians in  the  Bekaa  Valley  of  Lebanon  prove 
the  complete  superiority  of  American  over 
Russian  equipment,  but  he  neglects  to  point 
out  that  on  the  one  side  there  was  first-line 
and  improved  American  weaponry  operated 
by  a  superb  army  and  on  the  other  Soviet 
export  models  (of  a  kind  discussed  by  Viktor 
Suvorov)  operated  by  a  stolid  but  third-rate 
Arab  force. 

Cockburn  does  not  adequately  examine— 
and  cannot  conjure  away— the  staggering 
numerical  advantages  of  the  Soviet  Army, 
particularly  in  such  key  items  as  tanks  and 
artillery  pieces.  As  American  campaigns  in 
northwest  Europe  in  1944  and  1945  demon- 
strated, superior  numbers  of  inferior  tanks 
(in  our  case.  Shermans)  backed  by  vast 
Quantities  of  artillery,  cah  provide  victory— 
perhaps  not  elegant  or  easy  victory,  but  vic- 
tory nonetheless.  He  ignores  completely  the 
advantages  of  geographical  location  and  the 
existence  of  subservient  client  states  which 
further  enhance  Soviet  military  power.  Not 
to  mention  the  pervasive  secrecy  which  in 
1941.  for  example,  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
surprise  the  invading  Germans  with  a  force 
almost  twice  as  large  as  that  estimated  by 
German  intelligence. 

Most  important  of  all,  Cockburn  fails  to 
weigh  adequately  the  military  advantages  of 
Soviet  ruthlessness.  In  quality  of  organiza- 
tion,  equipment,   and   training,   the  Soviet 
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armed  forces  are  indeed  the  inferior  of  some 
of  those  in  the  West.  Nonetheless,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  increasingly  willing  to  project  force 
and  to  sustain  long-term  and  bloody  mili- 
tary commitments  abroad.  The  steadily  ac- 
cumulating proof  of  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  in  Afghanistan  and  Laos 
indicates  that  the  Soviets'  callousness 
toward  their  own  troops  is  more  than 
matched  by  a  willingness  to  destroy  their 
enemies  by  any  means  available.  As  Viktor 
Suvorov's  book  suggests,  in  war  a  complete 
lack  of  scruple  confers  advantages  as  sub- 
stantial as  they  are  chilling,  advantages 
which  can  outweigh  deficiencies  in  tactics  or 
equipment. 

Cockburn's  undisguised  disdain  for  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  is  both  excessive  and 
reckless.  Indeed,  he  finds  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary apparatus  so  ludicrously  hollow  that  he 
must  take  pains  to  explain  why  anyone  in 
the  West  should  regard  it  seriously.  He 
comes  up  with  two  contradictory  answers: 
first,  the  Soviet  threat  is  a  sham,  concocted 
by  self-interested  American  bureaucrats  and 
generals  who  knowingly  and  deliberately 
distort  the  truth  in  order  to  win  power  and 
money  from  an  intimidated  Congress: 
second,  the  Soviet  threat  is  the  hallucina- 
tion of  stupid  and  credulous  soldiers  and  an- 
alysts, gulled  by  Soviet  propagandists.  Thus, 
throughout  the  book,  Cockburn  alternates 
between  frissons  of  horror  at  the  bellicosity 
of  Western  generals  and  a  genial  contempt 
for  their  competence.  He  pursues  the  latter 
theme  so  far  that  he  undercuts  his  own  ar- 
gument, claiming  at  one  point  that  Ameri- 
can generals  cannot  even  devise  workable 
weapons  for  their  own  troops.  According  to 
this  view,  the  next  war  will  take  place  be- 
tween two  armies  of  incompetents  equipped 
with  unusable  arms. 

In  fact,  the  real  agenda  of  this  book  is  an 
attack  not  on  the  Soviet  but  on  the  Ameri- 
can military  establishment.  On  the  penulti- 
mate page  Cockburn  writes:  'Today  we  see 
militarism  in  the  ascendant  both  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Only  by  understanding  the  true  motivations 
and  actions  of  the  military  bureaucrats, 
both  in  the  East  and  at  home,  can  we  hope 
to  frustrate  them.  .  .  ."  Presumably  the 
person  who  wrote  these  words  knows  that 
few  Soviet  citizens  will  read  his  book,  and 
none  will  act  on  its  message.  One  must 
therefore  conclude  that  his  aim  is  less  to 
analyze  the  outlook  and  methods  of  Soviet 
military  men  than  to  discredit  those  of  their 
Western  counterparts.* 
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in  Camden  County— a  tribute  he  well 
deserves. 

Seventy-three  years  young.  Ray- 
mond happens  to  be  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  Camden  and  he  may 
well  be  the  most  liked.  He  has  faith- 
fully executed  his  role  as  elevator  op- 
erator and  managed  his  shoeshine 
stand  for  well  over  40  years.  He  has 
not  missed  a  day's  work  at  city  hall  for 
the  past  30  years.  I  feel  that  the  words 
"steady,"  "dependable,"  and  "hard 
workirig'  are  fairly  descriptive  of  Ray- 
mond's many  fine  qualities. 

Raymond  has  established  himself  as 
a  "permanent  fixture "  at  city  hall 
through  his  dedication  to  his  job.  He 
is  ever  ready  with  a  warm  smile  and 
friendly  greeting  to  his  coworkers  and 
he  considers  no  job  too  small  or  unim- 
portant. Raymond  is  a  constant  re- 
minder that  pride  in  ones  job  is  still 
an  admired  American  ideal  and  virtue. 
The  father  of  13.  with  more  than 
100  grandchildren,  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  great-great-grandchildren. 
Raymond  has  no  intention  of  retiring 
from  either  of  his  occupations.  His 
shoeshine  stand  provides  employment 
to  any  grandchild  in  need  of  work. 

I  commend  Raymond  for  his  many 
fine  achievements  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing 
him  many  more  happy  and  healthy 
years  with  Camden  County,* 


RAYMOND  -WHITE  CELEBRATES 
40  YEARS  OF  COUNTY  SERVICES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  lifelong  Camden  City. 
N,J.,  resident,  Raymond  "White,  who 
has  the  distinction  of  celebrating  more 
than  40  years  as  an  employee  of 
Camden  County.  I  join  with  the 
Camden  County  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  in  honoring  this  outstand- 
ing individual.  In  tribute  to  Raymond 
White's  dedication  and  dependability. 
Thursday.  September  22.  1983,  will  be 
designated  as    "Raymond  White  Day  ' 


HOUSE  BOLSTERS  EDUCATION 
AND  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  wisely  passed  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983,  H.R, 
3520,  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  H.R. 
3520  extends  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  disabled  Americans 
and  increases  the  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization levels  for  10  major  educa- 
tion and  domestic  programs,  including 
chapter  1  for  disadvantaged  children, 
the  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Act. 
vocational  education,  WIC,  the  special 
supplemental  feeding  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children,  as  well 
as  the  community  services  block  grant, 
and  others. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  importance 
of  several  of  these  programs.  Chapter 
1  is  extremely  important  in  meeting 
the  education  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children.  This  program  has  improved 
the  achievement  levels  of  poor,  educa- 
tionally deprived,  and  minority  chil- 
dren: it  has  also  closed  the  achieve- 
ment gap  between  minority  and  non- 
minority  students.  Even  Secretary  of 
Education  Terrel  Bell  has  described  it 
as  "a  very  successful  federally  funded 
program."  In  spite  of  its  effectiveness, 
the  Federal  funding  for  this  program 
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was  cut  nearly  6  percent  between 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1982.  At  the 
present  time,  only  47  percent,  or  5.2 
million,  of  the  11  million  eligible  chil- 
dren are  being  served.  The  new  au- 
thorization would  enable  approximate- 
ly 6.2  million  children  to  be  served. 

The  WIC  program  has  been  equally 
effective  in  improving  the  health  of 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  young 
children  who  are  nutritionally  at  risk. 
Studies  show  increased  birth  weights 
and  fewer  infant  health  problems 
among  WIC  participants.  According  to 
testimony,  every  dollar  spent  on  the 
WIC  food  package  can  save  as  much  as 
$3  in  immediate  medical  costs. 

Yet  with  a  reported  increase  in 
infant  mortality,  the  current  WIC 
funding  level  is  unable  to  address  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  eligible  women 
and  children.  In  fact,  without  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  level 
500,000  women  and  children  will  have 
to  be  dropped  from  the  program. 

The  community  services  block  grant 
(CSBG)  provides  the  only  Federal  pro- 
gram with  the  specific  objective  of 
ameliorating  the  causes  of  poverty.  It 
sponsors  State  and  local  initiatives, 
through  block  grants  to  States,  aimed 
at  making  poor  people  self-sufficient. 
Title  IV  of  H.R.  3520  will  maintain  the 
community  economic  development 
program,  programs  to  address  rural 
poverty,  the  national  summer  youth 
sports  program,  programs  for  the  el- 
derly poor,  programs  to  assist  the  fam- 
ilies of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers, and  State  and  local  communi- 
ty initiatives. 

In  1981,  when  the  President  pro- 
posed his  New  Federalism  concept. 
Congress  was  assured  that  this  was 
not  an  effort  to  kill  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, but  rather  an  effort  to  have 
States  participate  more  directly  in 
maintaining  their  own  programs.  Yet 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  the  President  has 
proposed  to  terminate  all  assistance 
for  the  community  services  block 
grant.  The  need  for  a  reauthorization 
of  the  CSBG  was  graphically  illustrat- 
ed in  the  August  25  New  York  Times 
article  by  Lisa  Belkin  entitled  "Most 
of  166  Children  Pass  Health  Tests  at 
Shelter."  The  children's  health  dete- 
riorated largely  as  a  result  of  poor 
housing  and  poverty.  "None  of  them 
eat,"  said  Bianca  Carbera,  the  chil- 
dren's mother,  "they  don't  like  the 
roaches  crawling  on  the  food.  " 

The  CSBG  can  directly  address  this 
kind  of  problem.  Block  grant  funds 
can  be  used  "to  obtain  and  maintain 
adequate  housing  and  a  suitable  living 
environment "  as  well  as  providing 
emergency  assistance  to  meet  "urgent 
individual  and  family  needs,  including 
the  need  for  health  services,  nutritious 
food,  and  housing." 

The  passage  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1983  will  insure 
that  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  gain 
some  relief  from  their  pressing  eco- 
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nomic  problems.  I  only  hope  that  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  be  wise 
enough  to  agree  to  the  reauthorization 
of  these  programs  in  conference.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
OFFERED 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  best  information  I  was  able  to 
obtain  late  last  Friday  afternoon, 
there  were  not  to  be  any  recorded 
votes  today  during  proceedings  in  the 
House.  Based  upon  this  knowledge,  I 
kept  the  longstanding  obligations  I 
had  made  in  my  district. 

Early  this  morning,  I  learned  record- 
ed votes  were  scheduled  for  today.  By 
the  time  I  learned  of  these  votes,  it 
was  impossible  to  catch  a  commercial 
airline  flight  back  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  time  to  cast  my  votes. 

I  missed  House  rollcalls  342  and 
343— on  a  motion  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  do  rise,  and  final  passage 
of  the  State/Justice  appropriations. 

Had  I  been  able  to  attend,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  both.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  JOHN  J. 
DOUGHERTY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Saturday.  September  24,  1983,  a  thou- 
sand friends  and  admirers  will  join 
with  Auxiliary  Bishop  John  J.  Dough- 
erty of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  as 
he  celebrates  the  golden  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  into  the  priesthood. 

Bishop  Dougherty's  50-year  career 
as  a  priest  is  an  illustrious  one.  A 
native  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  he  was 
graduated  from  Seton  Hall  University 
in  South  Orange  in  1930.  He  jour- 
neyed to  Rome  to  continue  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  priesthood  and  was  or- 
dained in  Rome  on  July  23,  1933.  He 
went  on  to  earn  advanced  degrees  in 
Rome,  including  a  doctorate  in  Sacred 
Scripture. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Bishop  Dougherty,  a  highly  re- 
spected scholar,  became  professor  of 
Sacred  Scripture  at  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Seminary  in  Mahwah,  N.J.,  in 
1937.  In  addition,  he  conducted  the 
Catholic  Hour,  a  highly  regarded  net- 
work radio  and  television  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council. of 
Catholic  Men. 

In  1959,  Bishop  Dougherty  was 
chosen  to  be  the  13th  president  of  his 
alma  mater.  Seton  Hall.  He  held  that 
prestigious     position     for     10     years. 
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During  his  tenure  there,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  bishop  by  Pope  John  XXIII 
and  was  consecrated  on  January  21, 
1963. 

After  leaving  the  Seton  Hall  presi- 
dency, Bishop  Dougherty  served  as 
pastor  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  Church  in 
Short  Hills,  N.J.,  until  September 
1977.  He  then  returned  to  Seton  Hall 
to  become  the  university's  first  distin- 
guished scholar  in  residence.  Bishop 
Dougherty  continues  to  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Catholic 
Historical  Records  Commission  at  the 
university.  He  also  has  recently  taken 
on  the  direction  of  a  group  that  is  ex- 
panding its  service  of  reading  to  the 
blind  over  the  campus  radio  station. 

Bishop  Dougherty's  achievements 
and  honors  are  many.  During  the  Viet- 
nam war,  he  established  a  national  or- 
ganization. Negotiations  Now,  to  focus 
on  the  'futility  of  the  conflict. "  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
World  Justice  and  Peace  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Bishops  and  of 
the  Interfaith  Council  on  Religious 
and  National  Affairs.  He  received  a 
Sylvania  award  for  his  work  on  a  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  System  documen- 
tary, "Rome  Eternal. "  He  also  has 
been  honored  with  a  gold  medal  award 
from  the  Freedoms  Foundation. 
Bishop  Dougherty  has  pubished  many 
articles  and  books.  The  latter  include 
"Searching  Scripture, "  a  study  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  recently 
completed  "Personalities  in  the  Bible." 

To  honor  this  distinguished  clerg- 
man,  eminent  scholar  and  beloved 
pastor,  a  pontifical  mass  will  be  cele- 
brated at  3:30  Saturday  afternoon  in 
the  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  in 
Newark.  The  Most  Reverend  Peter  L. 
Gerety,  archbishop  of  Newark,  will 
preside  and  deliver  the  homily.  Bishop 
Dougherty  will  be  the  principal  cele- 
brant. The  nine  concelebrants  will  in- 
clude the  other  auxiliary  bishops  of 
the  archdiocese,  other  bishops  from 
New  Jersey,  and  two  men  who  were 
classmates  of  Bishop  Dougherty 
during  his  time  in  Rome. 

That  evening  there  will  be  a  recep- 
tion and  dinner  at  Seton  Hall  to  con- 
tinue the  celebration  of  Bishop 
Dougherty's  golden  jubilee.  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Joseph  A.  Francis  will  be  the 
principal  speaker. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  join  in  honoring  Bishop  Dough- 
erty for  his  invaluable  contributions  to 
the  religious  and  educational  life  of 
my  State  and  for  his  devotion  to  the 
well  being  of  our  citizens.  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  current  labors  and  future 
endeavors. 

We  are  proud  of  Bishop  Dougherty 
and  all  his  accomplishments  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  cochairmen  of  this 
golden  anniversary  celebration,  Bren- 
dan T.  Byrne,  former  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Robert  R.  Ferguson, 
Jr.,  chief  operating  officer  of  the  First 
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National  State  Bank  Corp.  of  Newark 
and  all  the  many  others  who  orga- 
nized this  most  fitting  tribute  to 
Bishop  Dougherty.* 


CORPORATIONS  "ADOPT" 
ELDERLY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pro- 
claiming May  1,  1983,  through  April 
30,  1984,  as  "National  Year  of  Volun- 
tarism," President  Reagan  stated: 

Voluntarism  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  a  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  our  American  heritage.  The  gerer- 
osity  and  civic-mindedness  of  the  American 
people  has  long  been  a  noted  aspect  of  our 
Nation.  Since  its  inception,  this  has  been  a 
country  in  which  neighbor  has  lent  a  hand 
to  neighbor,  and  families  have  banded  to- 
gether to  help  one  another  in  times  of  ad- 
versity. 

The  concept  of  "neighbor  helping 
neighbor"  is  not  a  concept  buried  in 
the  American  past.  Voluntary  assist- 
ance is  as  important  today  as  it  was  in 
the  rugged  early  days  of  our  Nation's 
history.  While  society  has  changed 
with  time,  the  principle  of  voluntarism 
remains  ageless.  We  simply  cannot 
rely  solely  on  the  institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety. 

For  this  reason,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  President  Reagan's  private 
sector  initiative  program  and  com- 
mend those  individuals,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  businesses  which  accept  the 
challenges  and  responsibilities  of  pri- 
vate sector  voluntarism.  In  particular, 
I  commend  the  initiative  of  three 
Houston  corporations  who  have 
"adopted"  the  elderly  residents  of 
three  Houston  Housing  Authority 
projects  in  an  ongoing  outreach 
project. 

In  that  light,  I  bring  the  following 
article  from  the  September  4  edition 
of  the  Houston  Post  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Corporations  "Adopt"'  Elderly  in  New 

Project 

(By  Janet  Elliott) 

Three  Houston  corporations  have  'adopt- 
ed" elderly  residents  of  three  Houston 
Housing  Authority  projects,  in  what  is  being 
billed  as  the  first  such  partnership  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation. 

Employee  volunteers  are  sponsoring  par- 
ties for  elderly  residents,  taking  them  on 
field  trips,  helping  them  with  their  gardens 
and  generally  getting  to  know  them. 

The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Hous- 
ton Committee  for  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives, a  group  of  local  business  and  civic 
leaders  who  believe  in  President  Reagan's 
theory  of  meeting  social  needs  through  pri- 
vate industry  rather  than  government  pro- 
grams. 

James  Ketelsen.  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive of  Tenneco,  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
the  Partners   in   Public   Housing  Program. 
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Tenneco     adopted     the     elderly     housing 
project  at  6000  Telephone  Road. 

Texas  Eastern  is  working  with  residents  of 
the  Lyerly  project  at  75  Lyerly.  and  Bank  of 
the  Southwest  has  adopted  Bellerive,  7225 
Bellerive. 

Ketelsen  also  is  serving  on  a  citizens  com- 
mittee working  with  the  housing  authority 
to  determine  what  should  be  done  with 
Allen  Parkway  Village. 

The  theme  of  the  program  of  HEART— 
Help  Elderly  Achieve  Real  Ties.  It  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  Earl  Phillips,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  housing  authority. 

"This  is  a  new  era  in  public  housing  where 
private  industry  and  public  housing  come 
together."  Phillips  told  Tenneco  volunteers 
and  Telephone  Road  residents  at  a  recent 
party  to  celebrate  the  project's  sixth  anni- 
versary. 

About  40  Tenneco  volunteers,  wearing 
identifying  T-shirts,  socialized  and  danced 
with  some  150  residents.  Other  volunteers 
challenged  the  resident  experts  at  cards,  do- 
minos  and  checkers. 

A  band  of  Tenneco  workers  and  other  vol- 
unteers played  country-western  music.  Ten- 
neco provided  food  for  the  party  and  donat- 
ed an  $865  kiln  so  the  residents  could  con- 
tinue their  ceramics  work. 

Mary  Capers,  a  secretary  at  Tenneco.  ex- 
plained what  motivated  her  to  spend  her 
Friday  evening  at  the  housing  project.  "Tm 
basically  a  happy  person.  And  I  want  to 
share  all  I  have  with  other  people."  she 
said. 

"'I  come  from  a  small  town  and  am  used  to 
being  around  older  people.  They  have  so 
much  love  and  knowledge  to  give." 

Jo  Ann  Swinney.  head  of  community  af- 
fairs for  Tenneco,  said  she  hopes  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Tenneco  volunteers 
and  the  Telephone  Road  residents  contin- 
ues. 

"The  ultimate  goal  is  to  keep  their  minds 
healthy  and  have  them  more  involved  in 
community."  Swinney  said.  "We  want  to 
listen  to  them  and  develop  friendships.  We 
want  them  to  feel  they  are  wanted." 

Tenneco  surveyed  the  residents  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  activities  they  wanted. 

Gladys  Vaughan,  president  of  the  Tele- 
phone Road  facility's  resident  council,  said 
residents  were  curious,  and  maybe  a  little 
skeptical  at  first,  but  once  they  understood 
the  program,  they  supported  it. 

The  program  also  benefits  Tenneco  em- 
ployees who  participate.  Swinney  said. 

"They  know  they  are  making  their  com- 
munity a  better  place  to  live."  Swinney  said. 

Linda  Wilson  Jordan,  administrative  as- 
sistant in  personnel  for  Texas  Eastern,  said 
a  Sept.  17  kickoff  party  at  Lyerly  is 
planned.* 


CHRONIC  POVERTY  MARKS  SUB- 
SAHARA'S  STAGNATION 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  in 
Chad  have  attracted  renewed  interna- 
tional attention  in  recent  weeks.  The 
social,  economic,  and  political  prob- 
lems besetting  this  impoverished  Afri- 
can nation  are  by  no  means  unique  to 
Chad. 

Recently,    Nicholas    D.    Kristof,    a 
Rhodes  scholar  from  Yamhill,  Oreg., 
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traveled  through  several  sub-Saharan 
African  nations.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
enlightening  reports  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Oregonian,  Oregon's  larg- 
est daily  newspaper.  I  believe  it  would 
be  useful  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Kristof's  observations.  His  first 
report  follows: 

Chronic  Poverty  Marks  sub-Sahara's 
Stagnation 

(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 

Monrovia.  Liberia.— Amid  the  squalor  of 
this  city— the  prostitutes,  the  hustlers,  the 
malnourished  children,  the  open  sewers  and 
filthy  streets— shine  flashy  new  posters  ex- 
horting Monrovians  to  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  pull  in  their  belts  for  a  better  Liberia. 

It  is  a  sure  sign  of  stagnation,  repeated  in 
dozens  of  other  African  cities.  When  the 
economic  pie  isn't  growing  as  quickly  as  the 
population,  the  government  reminds  people 
they  shouldn't  eat  sweets. 

Paissing  up  dessert— or  dinner— threatens 
to  become  a  way  of  life,  not  just  in  Liberia 
but  in  much  of  Africa.  The  World  Bank  De- 
velopment Report  for  1981  predicted  that 
even  with  optimistic  assumptions  about  ex- 
pansion of  the  world  economy,  the  low- 
income,  oil-importing  countries  of  Africa- 
most  of  the  continent— would  realize  annual 
growth  in  per  capita  Gross  National  Product 
of  only  0.1  percent  in  the  1980s.  With  less 
optimistic  assumptions,  per  capita  GNP 
would  actually  fall  1  percent  per  year. 

The  economic  downturn  first  hit  in  the 
1970s,  for  what  was  a  tremor  in  the  West 
was  an  upheaval  in  Africa.  Per  capita  in- 
comes dropped  by  0.4  percent  per  year  in 
that  decade  among  the  low-income,  oil-im- 
porting nations  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the 
only  region  to  experience  a  decline  In  the 
last  decade  or  expected  to  experience  one  in 
the  next. 

The  World  Bank  calls  it  a  crisis.  In  fact, 
the  stagnation  may  last  too  long  to  be  called 
a  crisis,  it  may  become  a  way  of  life.  But  if 
there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  chronic  crisis, 
this  would  be  it,  for  stagnation  hits  much 
harder  in  the  Third  World  than  in  the  de- 
veloped countries. 

Where  a  majority  of  the  population  is  en- 
gaged in  subsistence  agriculture,  dangling 
over  the  abyss  of  starvation,  a  recession 
means  doing  without  food,  shelter,  clothing. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  economize  on.  Pood 
grain  consumption  already  has  dropped 
steadily  in  the  last  20  years  to  just  312 
pounds  per  person  per  year,  far  lower  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Where  economic  development  is  still 
under  way.  churning  up  the  population  and 
sending  thousands  to  live  in  the  streets  or 
shanty  towns  of  cities  like  Lagos  and  Dakar, 
then  the  wanderers  are  left  with  nothing— 
and  "nothing  "  here  rings  with  much  more 
hollowness  and  finality  than  in  the  West. 
Fragile  governments  are  easily  sucked  under 
by  the  economic  whirlpool,  leaving  coun- 
tries to  lurch  into  further  fragility  and  in- 
stability. 

Economic  stagnation  also  means  that  gov- 
ernments cannot  provide  even  basic  social 
ser\'ices  in  a  continent  that  ranks  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  social  statistics.  Life 
expectancy  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  47 
years,  compared  to  57  for  low-income  coun- 
tries in  general  and  74  for  industrialized 
countries.  Child  mortality  rates  are  25  times 
higher  in  Africa  than  in  Latin  America.  In 
many  areas  even  elementary  schooling  re- 
mains a  luxury. 
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The  stagnation  in  black  Africa  is  partly 
the  result  o(  the  increased  oil  prices  and 
worldwide  economic  downturn  of  the  1970s, 
but  its  roots  go  deeper  than  that.  One  im- 
portant factor  is  dizzying  population 
growth;  2.5  percent  per  year  in  the  1960s 
rising  to  2.7  percent  in  the  1970s.  These  fig- 
ures mean  that  just  to  tread  water  the  econ- 
omy must  grow  considerably. 

Agriculture  illustrates  the  problem.  Agri- 
cultural production  grew  by  2.3  percent  per 
year  in  the  1960s  and  1.3  percent  per  year  in 
the  1970s.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  population  explosion,  so  food 
production  per  person  is  less  now  than  it 
was  20  years  ago. 

The  increases  in  production,  moreover, 
came  mostly  from  increases  in  the  junount 
of  land  under  cultivation,  rather  than  from 
increases  in  productivity  per  unit  of  land. 
Crop  yields  in  Africa  lag  considerably 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world:  cocoa  and 
palm  oil  yields  are  only  half  what  they  are 
in  parts  of  Asia. 

The  agricultural  lag  is  partly  the  result  of 
a  hostile  environment— infrequent  and  un- 
certain rains  and  scarcity  of  humus— but  it 
also  reflects  ineffective  agricultural  meth- 
ods and  government  neglect  of  farmers. 
Much  less  research  on  agriculture  is  con- 
ducted in  Africa  than  in  developed  coun- 
tries, and  only  one-twentieth  as  much  fertil- 
izer is  applied  per  acre  of  land. 

In  the  desperately  poor  Sahel  regions  of 
Mali  and  Upper  Volta.  farmers  painstaking- 
ly cultivate  their  land  with  hoes  under  the 
scorching  sun.  If  they  had  plows  pulled  by 
horses  or  oxen,  they  could  turn  over  the  soil 
and  farm  much  more  land.  In  Mali,  only 
about  4  percent  of  the  arable  land  is  culti- 
vated. 

Governments  have  also  tended  to  pay 
farmers  much  less  than  their  produce  is 
worth.  World  Bank  data  from  13  countries 
suggest  that  farmers  often  were  paid  only 
about  half  what  their  crops  were  worth.  But 
where  farmers  were  paid  well,  as  in  the 
Ivory  Coast,  production  soared,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  the  Ivory  Coast  became  the 
world's  leading  producer  of  iKJth  cocoa  and 
coffee. 

As  the  success  of  the  Ivory  Coast  shows, 
the  prospects  for  Africa  are  not  uniformly 
bleak.  Continued  growth  is  expected  in 
Ivory  Coast.  Togo  and  other  bright  spots. 
The  prospects  of  the  entire  continent  would 
brighten  if  industrialized  nations  were  more 
forthcoming  with  aid. 

The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  potential,  for 
Africa  is  rich  in  resources;  the  difficulty  lies 
in  exploiting  them.  The  proven  oil  reserves 
on  the  continent  are  only  1  percent  of  the 
estimated  potential,  and  many  other  miner- 
als are  locked  in  the  ground.  The  offshore 
waters  are  teeming  with  fish,  and  the  agri- 
cultural output  could  be  enormous  if 
modern  methods,  including  irrigation  were 
applied. 

But  Africa  is  constrained  by  its  own  pover- 
ty, locked  in  a  vicious  vortex  that  spins 
faster  and  faster  and  shows  no  signs  of  slow- 
ing down  in  the  1980s.* 
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COMMEMORATING  GOOD  SHEP- 
HERD HOMES  75TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


September  19,  1983 


IMI 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1983 
•  Mr,  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  September  25.  1983.  the 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
celebrating  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Good  Shephard  Home  in  Allen- 
town.  Pa.  Since  1908,  Good  Shepherd 
Home  has  been  a  source  of  hope  and 
care  to  our  community's  handicapped 
citizens. 

The  success  that  will  be  celebrated 
on  September  25,  is  the  work  of  many 
people  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  this  institution  and  the  beliefs  for 
which  it  stands.  However,  it  is  all  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  also  reflect  on 
the  man  who  started  the  home  75 
years  ago,  a  man  with  a  large  heart 
and  a  vision  of  a  better  tomorrow.  His 
story  epitomizes  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  a  man  who  gave 
quietly  and  unselfishly  so  that  others 
may  have  a  fuller,  more  richer  life. 
That  man  was  Rev.  John  Raker. 

Reverend  Raker  began  his  home  pri- 
marily as  a  place  for  handicapped  or- 
phans. However,  the  mission  of  Good 
Shepherd  soon  grew  to  include  all 
handicapped  people  and  in  later  years 
it  reached  out  to  the  community  and, 
through  its  many  shops,  gave  those 
who  had  difficulty  in  gaining  employ- 
ment a  chance  to  work  and  earn  a 
wage.  Its  size  has  also  expanded  and 
today  it  has  a  staff  of  400  people  and 
over  200  permanent  residents.  In  addi- 
tion, many  others  from  all  over  our 
community  and  State  use  the  facilities 
and  care  of  Good  Shepherd.  Age  is  no 
barrier.  It  cares  for  the  young  and  old 
alike  with  over  135  beds  devoted  to 
long-term  care  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Its  workshops  keep  an 
average  of  200  people  working  weekly 
and  their  involved  in  everything  from 
crafts  to  micrographics.  The  Good 
Shepherd  Home  has  become  a  commu- 
nity unto  itself  and  its  future  looks 
even  brighter. 

Pew  communities  are  as  fortunate  as 
ours  in  having  a  facility  such  as  Good 
Shepherd  Home,  Their  work  has  been 
recognized  on  both  the  local  and  na- 
tional level  and  their  programs  have 
been  studied  by  others  in  this  area  of 
health  care.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Rev,  Dale  Sandstrom.  Good  Shepherd 
Home  stands  as  a  beacon  of  hope  for 
those  who  are  in  need  of  its  services. 
Their  good  work  has  caused  many  mir- 
acles in  the  lives  of  those  it  touches. 
Most  importantly,  it  allows  the  handi- 
capped the  ability  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum independence  they  can  through 
love,  understanding,  and  attention. 

As  we  in  the  community  mark  this 
important    day    in    Good    Shepherds 


history  may  we  think  of  all  those  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  its  suc- 
cess over  these  many  years  and  may 
we  hope  and  pray  that  the  programs 
and  mission  of  Good  Shepherd  may 
continue  for  many  more  years  to 
come.  Your  work  has  earned  our 
hearty  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future.* 


GUILD  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


HON.  GUY  MOLINARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1983 

•  Mr,  MOLINARI,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
spirit  of  concern  for  ones  neighbors  is 
thriving  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
thanks  to  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
the  Guild  for  Exceptional  Children, 

The  group,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
is  based  in  my  district,  started  25  years 
ago  through  the  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination of  a  handful  of  women  who 
saw  a  need  and  decided  to  act. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  the  guild  has 
become  a  vital  force  in  the  community. 
It  currently  serves  the  needs  of  500  re- 
tarded people  and  their  families,  pro- 
viding programs  that  both  educate  and 
enrich. 

The  guild  works  with  universities, 
health  care  facilities,  schools  and 
other  community  agencies,  provides 
staff  education  and  training  and  offers 
opportunities  for  parent  and  commu- 
nity involvement  through  membership 
and  fund-raising  activities, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  guild  is  a  volun- 
tary, nonprofit,  nonsectarian  agency 
whose  dedicated  staff  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  love  and  humanity.  The 
guilds  motto:  "Guiding  an  exceptional 
child  is  an  exceptional  accomplish- 
ment," is  not  just  a  fine-sounding 
phrase,  but  literally  words  to  live  by. 

The  Guild  for  Exceptional  Children 
will  be  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary 
this  month,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  appropriate  time  for 
all  of  us  to  not  only  salute  the  guild's 
work,  but  to  live  its  principles  and  its 
dedication  in  our  daily  lives.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PASQUALE 
CARONE 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  serving  in  Congress  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  indi- 
viduals of  the  highest  merit  and  dedi- 
cation to  their  fields  of  endeavor,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize one  such  individual,  Dr,  Pasquale 
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Carone,  Dr,  Carone  is  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  caring  members  of  the  Long 
Island  community.  His  dedication  to 
serving  his  fellow  man,  as  well  as  his 
contributions  to  his  profession,  are 
truly  exceptional,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  highlight  some  of 
his  achievements, 

Dr,  Carone  has  been  involved  in  the 
field  of  psychiatry  for  more  than  40 
years,  since  he  received  his  M,D,  from 
Creighton  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, His  education  was  broadened 
through  appointments  at  St,  Vincent's 
Hospital  in  Staten  Island,  Colorado 
State  Hospital,  Lyons  VA  Hospital  in 
New  Jersey,  the  New  York  Psychiatric 
Institute,  and  fellowships  with  the 
American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology,  and  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  Dr.  Carone  consult- 
ed at  numerous  Long  Island  hospitals, 
including  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Nassau  County  Medical  Center,  Catho- 
lic Medical  Center,  Mercy  Hospital, 
Southside  Hospital,  At  present,  he  is 
the  executive  director  of  South  Oaks 
Hospital  and  Broadlawn  Manor  Nurs- 
ing Home  and  Health  Related  Facility 
in  Amityville,  N.Y. 

His  publications  are  extensive  and 
widely  respected,  and  illustrate  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowledge. 
They  deal  with  such  widely  diverse 
subjects  as  psychoses  and  depressive 
features,  drug  abuse,  cost  contain- 
ment, drug  therapy,  quality  of  care, 
and  the  impact  of  life  style  on  cancer. 
He  is  the  author  of  seven  books,  in 
which  he  has  probed  questions  of 
mental  health  in  an  industrial  society. 

His  commitment  to  his  community  is 
in  many  ways  most  noteworthy.  The 
list  of  groups  to  which  he  has  donated 
precious  time  and  skills  is  too  exten- 
sive to  be  reprinted  here.  However,  he 
has  lent  his  expertise  to  the  NYS  uni- 
versity system,  the  Rehabilitation  In- 
stitute, the  United  Fund  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk,  the  Asthmatic  Children's 
Foundation,  the  Narcotics  Guidance 
Council,  youth  organizations,  numer- 
ous State  education  and  nursing 
boards,  the  U,S,  Congress,  and  many 
national  associations.  No  group  is  too 
small,  and  no  request  too  great,  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  Dr,  Carone. 

Although  Dr,  Carone  is  already  the 
recipient  of  many  honors  and  awards, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  mention  two  of  his  latest  honors, 

Mr,  Speaker,  few  acts  of  recognition 
are  so  meaningful  or  as  telling  as 
those  given  by  fellow  workers.  The 
staff  of  South  Oaks  Hospital  has  un- 
derlined their  appreciation  in  a  recent 
decision  to  name  their  new  hospital  of- 
fices the  "Carone  Administration 
Building"  in  his  honor. 

But  he  is  far  more  than  a  local 
hero— he  has  reached  national  promi- 
nence. Next  January,  Dr,  Carone  will 
become  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Private  Psychiatic  Hos- 
pitals (NAPPH).  NAPPH  is  a  nonprofit 
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organization  made  up  of  more  than 
204  independent,  private  psychiatric 
hospitals  located  in  35  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  These  hospitals  provide 
the  highest  quality,  most  comprehen- 
sive care  available  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children,  adolescents,  adults  of 
all  ages,  and  persons  suffering  from 
chemical  dependencies,  NAPPH  hospi- 
tals provide  leadership  in  mental 
health  care,  training  of  pshychiatrists 
and  auxiliary  personnel,  individualiza- 
tion of  psychiatric  care,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  most  advanced  tech- 
niques of  treatment, 

Pat  Carone  has  striven  for  an  excel- 
lence in  his  work  which  he  has  clearly 
achieved.  He  has  also  reached  out  to 
help  all  those  who  need  it,  and  I  am 
proud  today  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
this  great  humanitarian,* 


ACT  FURTHER  ON  KOREAN  JET 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr,  LEWIS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  quick 
and  unanimous  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Soviet  Union's 
murderous  assault  on  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007, 

The  Russians  shot  down  an  unarmed 
passenger  plane  in  an  unwarranted, 
senseless,  and  wanton  act  of  destruc- 
tion. They  continue  to  lie  and  distort 
the  truth. 

Anyone  that  knows  anything  about 
the  Soviet  mentality  knows  that  they 
did  it  to  protect  their  system  of  total 
physical  and  psychological  control 
over  their  land,  air  space,  and  people. 

They  continue  to  lie  because  it  is 
their  belief  that  if  they  repeat  the  lie 
often  enough,  somebody  will  believe  it. 

We  must  respond  in  a  manner  that 
graphically  illustrates  our  abhorrence 
with  this  tragic  episode  and  discour- 
ages it  from  ever  happening  again.  Ap- 
propriate responses  should  include  ex- 
ercising restraint  in  assessing  all  avail- 
able options. 

The  President  should  also  be  com- 
mended for  exercising  that  restraint 
immediately  following  this  tragic 
event.  President  Reagan  made  the  best 
possible  decision  in  pursuing  the  issue 
through  appropriate  international 
channels  in  an  effort  to  clearly  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
Soviet  Union  versus  the  world,  not  the 
Soviet  Union  versus  the  United  States. 

While  the  search  continues  for  the 
bottom  line  answer  to  what  happened, 
we  must  now  initiate  specific  actions 
and  demand  that  the  Soviets  provide  a 
full  accounting  of  their  role  in  the 
shooting  down  of  a  defenseless  air- 
liner. 
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We  must  insist  upon  a  Soviet  apol- 
ogy, compensation  to  the  families  of 
those  lost  and  the  institution  of  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  an  uncivilized  and  unwarranted 
act. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  edi- 
torial comments  in  the  Palm  Beach 
Post,  a  daily  newspaper  in  my  district, 
which  state  that  those  responses  from 
the  U,S,S,R.  "are  the  least  one  would 
expect  of  a  civilized  nation." 

If  those  responses  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, then  the  Russians  should  expect 
nothing  less  than  tough  action  by  the 
United  States  and  other  civilized  na- 
tions. 

Short  of  a  complete  cutoff  in  diplo- 
matic relations,  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  could  include 
shutting  down  their  consulate  offices, 
reducing  their  Embassy  staff  to  the 
bare  minimum,  closing  our  seaports  to 
all  Soviet  and  Eastern  bloc  nation 
ships  and  eliminate  favorable  credit 
and  debt  payment  agreements,* 


PRESERVING  COMPETITION  AND 
DIVERSITY  IN  TELEVISION 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1983 

•  Mr,  LANTOS.  Mr,  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's most  creative  community,  the 
independent  television  producers,  is  in 
danger  of  having  its  artistic  spark 
snuffed  out  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  three  net- 
works, ABC,  CBS.  and  NBC, 

This  combination  of  Government 
and  big  business  is  trying  to  shackle 
the  marketplace  of  television  produc- 
tion that  earlier  had  been  set  free  by 
regulations  allowing  the  producers  to 
maintain  a  financial  interest  in  pro- 
grams they  create. 

Those  rules  on  syndication,  enacted 
in  1970,  caused  an  explosion  of  diverse, 
innovative,  and  challenging  program- 
ing. 

Those  rules  spawned  a  new  burst  of 
creative  energy  by  increasing  the 
number  of  independent  producers,  by 
generating  new-  outlets  for  programing 
as  independent  television  stations 
sprang  up  and  by  providing  the  compe- 
tition and  diversity  that  had  not  been 
present  before. 

And  yet,  the  FCC  and  its  allies  now 
want  to  repeal  those  rules. 

If  the  FCC  succeeds,  the  networks 
will  enjoy  an  ominous  concentration 
of  power.  Three  men,  the  network 
presidents,  will  have  virtual  control 
over  what  we  all  watch  on  television. 
Imitation,  not  innovation,  may  again 
become  the  watchword  on  television. 

In  essence,  the  FCC  would  rely  on 
the  good  will  of  the  networks  to  make 
certain    the    competitive    forces    that 
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exist  today  would  continue.  We  surely 
can  do  better  than  that. 

Many  segments  of  our  society:  con- 
sumers, parents,  women,  minorities, 
and  the  elderly  have  all  voiced  their 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  FCC 
actions. 

They  all  fear  that  it  would  be  the 
end  of  competition  in  the  television 
markets  if  the  FCC  succeeds  in  abol- 
ishing syndication  rights  for  produc- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  preserve  the 
competition  and  diversity  in  the  televi- 
sion industry.  We  must  keep  intact  the 
independent  producer  community, 
with  its  vitality  and  energy. 

I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  2250,  to  pre- 
vent the  FCC  from  repealing  the  syn- 
dication rules  for  at  least  5  years. 

If  those  rules  are  repealed,  and  the 
FCC  and  its  allies  win.  the  American 
people  will  be  the  losers.* 


THE  GLITTER  OF  GOLDSTEIN 


IMI 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1983 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
temt>er  28.  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion of  Maryland  will  sponsor  a  testi- 
monial dinner  to  honor  the  70th  birth- 
day of  Maryland  State  Comptroller, 
Louis  L.  Goldstein,  and  his  45  years  of 
service  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Another  name  for  his  job  is  tax  col- 
lector. It  might  seem  strange  to  you 
that  »  person  with  that  job  would  be 
the  most  popular  public  figure  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  but  that  is  the 
truth  of  the  matter. 

You  could  not  possibly  understand  it 
if  you  have  not  known  Mr.  Goldstein, 
a  man  of  such  bouyant  good  cheer  and 
enthusiasm  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  his  having  an  enemy. 

I  dare  to  say  that  most  citizens  of 
Maryland  have  met  Mr.  Goldstein  on 
one  occasion  or  another.  He  is  a  lively 
presence  at  an  astounding  number  of 
public  events  throughout  the  State 
each  year,  and  he  is  a  star  even  when 
he  walks  down  the  street  of  a  town, 
greeting  folks  as  he  goes. 

I  know  Mr.  Goldstein  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  and  one  with  a  very 
keen  mind.  He  has  a  sharp  wit.  which 
is  a  pleasure  to  all  who  know  him. 

In  the  State  senate,  his  colleagues 
elected  him  as  majority  leader  and 
then  president  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Goldstein  was  elected  State 
comptroller  in  1958  and  has  been  re- 
elected six  times  for  4-year  terms. 

The  testimonial  dinner  marking  his 
70th  birthday  promises  to  be  a  major 
event  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  his  presence  will 
grace  the  State  for  many  more  years.» 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
September  20.  1983.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

SEPTEMBER  21 

9;30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1821,  proposed 
Secondary  Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
(P.L.  96-296). 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(P.L.  95-217),  S.  1354  and  H.R.  3103, 
bills  to  provide  emergency  relief  for 
disaster-damaged  roads  administered 
under  the  Federal-aid  highway  emer 
gency  relief  (ER)  program,  and  S.  452. 
to  establish  public  buildings  policies 
for  the  Federal  Government,  to  estab- 
lish the  Public  Buildings  Service  in 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
to  provide  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  construction,  renovation, 
and  maintenance  of  public  buildings 
and  related  activities  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service. 

SD-406 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Katherine  D.  Ortega,  of  New 
Mexico,  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  121,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade 
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as    an    executive    department    of    the 
Federal  Government. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1080.  to  improve  and  modify  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  reform  process  (pend- 
ing on  Senate  calendar). 

SD-562 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1838. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985,  and  1986  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  other  pending  com- 
mittee business. 

SD-430 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  3263.  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  military  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  3415.  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government. 

H-302.  Capitol 

SEPTEMBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water   Conservation.    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  566.  S.  1503.  and 
S.  129.  miscellaneous  land  conveyance 
bills. 

SR-328A 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1821.  pro- 
posed Secondary  Mortgage  Market  En- 
hancement Act. 

SD-538 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recent  devel- 
opments concerning  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  recom- 
mendations to  the  Budget  Committee 
with  regard  to  budget  reconciliation 
requirements  imposed  by  House  Con- 
current Resolution  91.  revising  and  re- 
placing the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  Presidential 
commission    report    on   excellence    in 
education,  and  to  review  Federal  and 


State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional   family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  societal 
implications. 

SD-628 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  893  and 
S.  894.  bills  to  provide  an  effective  and 
efficient  licensing  and  regulatory  proc- 
ess for  the  siting,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  powerplants,  and  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    appropriating    funds    for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  an  alternative  fund- 
ing plan  for  completing  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  plant  project 
recommended  by  the  administration 
on  August  1,  1983,  for  congressional 
consideration  and  action. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1329,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
for  wetlands  conservation,  and  other 
pending  business. 

SD-406 
3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed  briefing  on  the  political  and  mili- 
tary situation  in  Lebanon. 

S-407,  Capitol 

SEPTEMBER  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1090,  to  establish 
a   National    Outdoor   Recreation   Re- 
sources Review  Commission  to  study 
and    recommend   appropriate   policies 
and  activities  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth,  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  of  U.S. 
basic  industries. 

&D-215 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 26.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  authorizing  the 
President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
item  of  appropriations. 

SD-226 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Age  Discrimination  and 
Employment  Act  which  affect  Ameri- 
cans working  abroad. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

2203  Rayburn  Building 

SEPTEMBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  numerous  tax  pro- 
posals,  including  S.    120.   S.    1397,  S. 
1584,  S.  1814,  S.  1815,  and  S.  1826. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    review    the 
progress  of  this  year's  refugee  resettle- 
ment program. 

SD-226 
•Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

2203  Rayburn  Building 

SEPTEMBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

H-227,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  141,  to  provide  a 
special  defense  to  the  liability  of  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  States  under  sec- 
tion 1979  of  the  revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  1983)  relating  to  civil  actions 
for  the  deprivation  of  rights. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and   Water   Conservation,    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  843,  to  reimburse 
farmers  for  the  costs  of  applying  con- 
servation practices  to  acreage  diverted 
under  an  acreage  limitation  program 
for  the   1982  through   1985  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 
and  soybeans,  S.   998.  to  establish  a 
conservation     program     for     erosion- 
prone  cropland,  and  S.   1053,  to  use 
surplus    agricultural    commodities    to 
make  supplemental   payments-in-kind 
(PIK)  to  producers  who  divert  acreage 
from  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  devote  such  acreage  to 
long-term  conservation  uses. 

SR-328A 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1624,  to  reserve 
up  to  20  percent  of  bulk  commodity 
imports  and  exports  for  U.S. -flag 
ships,  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  in- 
creased shipping  costs,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  capital  construction  fund  for 
building  shipyards.  S.  1616.  to  clarify 
laws  regarding  transportation  of  Gov- 
ernment cargoes  on  U.S. -flag  vessels, 
S.  206,  to  increase  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  role  in  administering 
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cargo  preference  laws,  and  S.  188.  to 
require  all  U.S.  mail  shipped  overseas 
to  be  carried  ort  American  vessels. 

.SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  893  and  S.  894,  bills  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  licensing  and  reg- 
ulatory   process   for   the   siting,   con- 
struction,   and   operation    of   nuclear 
powerplants,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  certain  programs  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 

SEPTEMBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  573.  proposed 
Fair  Deposit  Availability  Act. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
State  and  local  victims  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SD-562 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1354  and  H.R.  3103.  bills  to  provide 
emergency  relief  for  disaster-damaged 
roads  administered  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  emergency  relief  (ER) 
program,  and  S.  452.  to  establish 
public  buildings  policies  for  the  Feder- 
al Government,  to  establish  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  to  provide  for 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  buildings  and  related 
activities  of  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

SEPTEMBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1821,  proposed 
Secondary  Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act. 

SD-538 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  media  and 
the  regulation  of  campaign  finance. 

SR-301 


IMI 
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10:00  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1624.  to  re- 
serve up  to  30  percent  of  bulk  com- 
modity imports  and  exports  for  U.S.- 
flag  ships,  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  in- 
creased shipping  costs,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  capital  construction  fund  for 
building  shipyards.  S.  1616.  to  clarify 
laws  regarding  transportation  of  Gov- 
ernment cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
S.  206.  to  increase  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  role  in  administering 
cargo  preference  laws,  and  S.  188.  to 
require  all  U.S.  mail  shipped  overseas 
to  be  carried  on  American  vessels. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1811  and  H.R.  71. 
bills  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  potential  for  ground 
water    recharge    in    the    high    plains 
States. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional    and   Community    Development 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1525.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
for  emergency  and  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance, and  to  revise  procedures  con- 
cerning State  requests  for  relief  assist- 
ance. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel   and   restaurant    workers   union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  Presidential 
commission    report    on    excellence    in 
education,  and  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals   and    Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  economic 
issues  relating  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

2203  Raybum  Building 

SEPTEMBER  30 

9;00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and   Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  837.  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  wilderness. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Suljcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1262.  to  clarify 
and  expedite  Internal  Revenue  Service 
audits  of  religious  organizations. 

SD-215 
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10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  865.  to 
provide    for    the    operation,    mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  water  re- 
source projecU.  and  S.  970.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
maintenance  dredging  and  to  require 
non-Federal   interests   to   pay   for   50 
percent  of  the  annual  Federal  costs  to 
dredge  deep-draft  channels  and  har- 
bors. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth.  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.  basic  industries. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
certain  changes  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  764.  proposed  Air 
Travelers  Security  Act. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  918. 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits    of     working     and     nonworking 
women,  and  the  sutwtance  of  S.  372.  to 
promote  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  the  writing 
and  selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal.  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings  on   the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional   family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. 

SD-628 
11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691.  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal.  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
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OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review   human  re- 
sources   implications     in    job    corps 
reform. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,   to   resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  893  and  S.  894.  bills  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  efficient  licens- 
ing   and    regulatory    process    for    the 
siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants.  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1706.  to  provide 
for  the  positive  identification  of  per- 
sons holding  identification  documents. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  holding  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  compensation  for 
those  citizens  and  resident  aliens  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  who  were  in- 
terned, detained,  or  forcibly  relocated 
by  the  U.S.  Government  during  World 
War  11. 

SD-628 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  emerging  eco- 
nomics of  agriculture. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  6 

9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1366.  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
terim Report  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Commission  on  Federal  Laws, 
and  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam, 
and  S.  1367.  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  territories 
and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 

States. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  23,  S. 
532,  and  S.  1330.  bills  to  develop  long- 
term  job  opportunities  in  public  works. 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

SD-138 


OCTOBER  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Septem- 
ber. 

SD-106 

OCTOBER  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  environmen- 
tal   research    and    development    pro- 
grams. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1634,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  influ- 
ence of  communism  in  liberation  the- 
ology. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  provide 
indemnification  to  Government  con- 
tractors against  the  risks  of  cata- 
strophic accidents  and  noncatastro- 
phic  accidents  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  primarily  responsible. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  503.  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise, distribute,  or  possess  a  drug 
which  is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional   education    programs    adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
OCTOBER  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  in- 
fluence of   communism   in  liberation 
theology. 

SD-226 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OCTOBER  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  and  clarify  the  employee 
retirement  income  security  program. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  pro- 
grams for  older  veterans. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  ground  water  con- 
tamination. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1581.  to  grant 
congressional  approval  to  the  Central 
Interstate       Low-Level       Radioactive 
Waste  Compact. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  25     . 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
computer  security  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths.  Forg- 
ers and  Helpers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by   the  Department   of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Goverrunent    Management 
Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 
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OCTOBER  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to  redefine  old  age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  long-term 
care   policy   provisions   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfay,  September  20,  1983 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  John  G.  Alley,  pastor. 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  Alexandria, 
La.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  we  acknowledge  Thee 
as  our  Creator,  the  Giver  of  Life,  the 
One  who  called  the  world  into  being 
and  dotted  the  night  with  stars. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  grant  these 
Representatives  the  sharp  wisdom, 
strong  will  of  spirit,  depth  of  compas- 
sion, and  integrity  of  soul,  that  they 
may  be  the  instruments  of  peace  in 
our  time. 

Grace  this  Chamber  always  with 
Your  presence,  being  the  ultimate 
lobby  to  insure  we  never  forget  the 
less  fortunate.  Knowing,  O  God,  that 
when  we  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  we  have  done  it  unto  You. 

Grant  us  the  grace  to  be  the  guardi- 
an of  shattered  dreams  by  providing 
the  atmosphere  of  hope  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Now  grant  perfect  peace  here  in  this 
place,  forgive  our  transgressions  as 
You  receive  our  gratitude  and  praise. 

In  Your  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


past  president  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Louisiana  Baptist  Convention 
and  is  also  active  in  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention. 

In  addition  to  ministering  to  spiritu- 
al needs.  Mr.  Speaker.  Reverend  Alley 
is  also  a  prominent  figure  in  civic  and 
humanitarian  endeavors.  These  range 
from  involvement  in  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  to  service  on  our  local 
hospital  board.  Reverend  Alley  also 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Gover- 
nors  committee  on  crime  and  justice 
in  central  Louisiana. 

He  is  recognized  not  only  within  his 
church  but  through  all  of  central  Lou- 
isiana as  a  compassionate  man  of  God 
to  whom  you  can  go  with  your  prob- 
lems. 

My  respect  for  him  is  further  en- 
hanced by  his  intellectual  ability  and 
his  great  love  of  nature  as  exemplified 
by  his  skill  as  a  superb  bass  fisherman. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  able  to 
share  Reverend  Alley  with  the  Con- 
gress today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER:  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  JOHN  G.  ALLEY 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  the  House  of  Representatives 
our  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend  John 
G.  Alley,  and  I  thank  Reverend  Alley 
for  the  gracious  and  compassionate 
prayer  he  has  offered  this  morning. 

For  the  last  12  years.  Reverend  Alley 
has  been  the  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  which  is  located  in  my  home- 
town. Alexandria,  La.  The  church's 
large  and  enthusiastic  membership— 
nearly  3.000  members— is  testimony  to 
his  inspirational  Christian  leadership. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend 
Alley's  uplifting  sermons  reach  a  wider 
audience  in  central  Louisiana  each 
week  by  means  of  an  active  and  grow- 
ing television  ministry. 

A  graduate  of  Louisiana  College  and 
the  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Reverend  Alley  has  devoted 
himself  since  age  17  to  the  spiritual 
enrichment   of   Louisianans.    He    is   a 


THE  GREAT  MORAL  TRAGEDY 
OF  OUR  TIME 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  mil- 
lion Americans  are  officially  unem- 
ployed. Almost  an  equal  number  are 
either  underemployed  or  simply  not 
counted  in  the  rate. 

At  the  same  time,  long  festering  and 
critically  needed  human  and  communi- 
ty needs  are  unmet,  constituting  a  se- 
rious backlog;  and  a  threat  to  our  per- 
sonal security  and  economic  stability. 

Recent  surveys  found  no  region, 
population  segment,  or  area  free  of 
pressing  infrastructure  problems. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
cently reported  only  36  percent  of  the 
eligible  population  receives  health 
services,  only  14  percent  receives  day 
care,  and  a  scant  4  percent  are  reached 
by  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. Emergency  food,  shelter,  and 
even  police  protection  often  go  unan- 
swered. 

This  situation— which  need  not 
exist— has  been  aptly  called  "the  great 
moral  tragedy  of  our  time." 

Today  as  we  begin  consideration  on 
H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  problem.  I  plead 
for  the  attention  and  support  of  my 
colleagues. 


INVOKING  THE  WAR  POWERS 
ACT 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  question  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Act  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Lebanon.  This  is  an  issue 
about  which  many  Members  have  deep 
feelings. 

A  majority  of  this  House  has  been 
elected  since  1974.  Those  of  us  who 
were  elected  in  the  last  10  years  differ 
on  many  issues.  However,  most  of  us 
feel  strongly  that  Congress  must  play 
a  role  on  the  use  of  American  troops 
abroad.  There  are  voices  in  the  House 
seeking  a  compromise  with  the  White 
House  to  avoid  a  confrontation  on  this 
issue  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  in  our  histo- 
ry confrontation  is  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly. I  urge  that  we  adopt  a  joint  res- 
olution invoking  the  War  Powers  Act. 
If  the  President  wishes  to  veto  that 
resolution,  then  let  this  issue  be  joined 
in  the  House  where  it  belongs. 


OPPOSITION  TO  A  PROPOSED 
SOVIET  GRAIN  EMBARGO 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  shooting  down  of  the 
Korean  airliner  we  once  again  are 
hearing  some  Members  of  Congress 
call  for  a  grain  embargo  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Well,  I  too  am  furious  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. Their  behavior  is  despicable. 

But,  proposing  a  Soviet  grain  embar- 
go because  we  are  angry  with  them  is 
like  hitting  ourselves  on  the  head  with 
a  hammer.  It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

The  fact  is  the  Soviets'  agriculture 
industry  is  in  a  shambles.  They  cannot 
produce  enough  food  for  their  domes- 
tic needs.  Therefore  they  have  to 
make  grain  purchases  from  abroad. 

Now  I  happen  to  think  it  makes 
good  sense  for  us  when  the  Soviets  are 
forced  to  use  their  hard  currency  to 
buy  American  *heat.  A  ruble  that  the 
Soviets  use  to  purchase  a  bushel  of 
American  wheat  is  a  ruble  that  the  So- 
viets cannot  use  to  build  a  tank  or  jet 
fighter  airplane. 

We  are  better  off  when  that  Soviet 
hard  currency  heads  in  the  direction 
of  an  American  farmer's  pocket  that 


when  it  is  being  invested  in  another 
Soviet  missile  silo. 

In  short,  I  think  a  grain  trade  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviets  strengthens 
us  and  weakens  them.  There  is  not 
any  other  way  to  read  it.  That  is  why  I 
intend  to  fight  these  proposals  for  a 
new  grain  embargo. 


THE  1983  DROUGHT-A  TRUE 
CATASTROPHE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  much  of  the  Nation's  attention 
these  last  few  weeks  has  been  focused 
on  disasters  abroad,  our  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced a  true  catastrophe  at  home. 
I  refer  to  the  unprecedented 
drought  of  1983,  which  has  created 
Dust  Bowl  conditions  in  27  States  and 
has  caused  crop  production  losses  of 
up  to  50  and  as  much  as  80  percent  in 
many  areas.  In  my  own  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, farm  crop  damage,  because  of 
the  drought  could  exceed  $500  million. 
For  3  years  already,  our  Nation's 
farmers— crippled  by  debt,  suffocated 
by  surpluses,  and  faced  with  a  shrink- 
age of  their  markets— have  experi- 
enced the  reality  of  an  economic  de- 
pression. 

In  this  crisis  situation,  it  is  urgent 
that  we  eliminate  the  delays  that  have 
so  often  impeded  disaster  assistance 
under  the  Department  of  Agricultures 
programs. 

Accordingly,  tomorrow  I  will  propose 
amendments  to  the  continuing  appro- 
priations resolution  for  fiscal  1984 
which  would  establish  reasonable  time 
boundaries  for  the  provision  of  relief 
to  afflicted  States  and  counties. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  these  amendments  and  to 
the  reality  of  the  emergency  which 
they  underscore. 

A  government  serves  the  people  best 
when  it  acts  expeditiously  in  the  peo- 
ple's best  interest. 


figures  indicating  that  11  percent  of 
the  work  force  was  unemployed— this 
is  a  district  which  is  expected  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  area  in  the  country 
during  the  1980's.  Nationwide,  nearly 
11  million  people  are  still  unemployed, 
with  many  millions  more  either  under- 
employed or  too  discouraged  to  look 
for  work. 

Later  today  the  House  will  debate 
the  merits  of  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act.  Some  will  argue  that 
with  the  recovery  underway  such  a 
program  is  not  needed.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  not  yet  down  to  pre- 
recession  unemployment  levels.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  continue  to  have 
unemployment  rates  not  seen  since 
the  1930's.  The  fact  remains  that  since 
fiscal  year  1980  total  spending  on  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  has 
dropped  from  $10.3  billion  to  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983,  a  reduction  of 
50  percent  in  3  years. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  is  still  very  much  needed;  it 
is  long  past  the  time  to  help  those 
most  severely  hit  by  the  longest,  hard- 
est recession  in  over  40  years— the  un- 
employed, minorities,  and  women. 


I  urge  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  National  Security  Credit  Sanctions 
Act  of  1983. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  durmg  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This    •bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


D  1210 

THE  COMMUNITY  RENEWAL 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  national  unemployment 
figures  have  begun  to  decline  in  the 
last  few  months  as  the  economic  re- 
covery has  been  officially  declared. 
Any  decline  in  unemployment  should 
be  hailed  as  good  news— as  it  most  as- 
suredly is— but  let  us  look  at  the  entire 
picture.  Nine  months  into  the  recov- 
ery, unemployment  is  still  worse  than 
at  any  other  time  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. In  my  own  district,  unem- 
ployment remains  high  with  the  July 


THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
CREDIT  SANCTIONS  ACT  OF  1983 
(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  National 
Security  Credit  Sanctions  Act  of  1983. 
Commentators  running  the  gamut 
from  George  Will  through  Felix  Roha- 
tyn  and  Walter  Mondale  have  com- 
mented that  in  the  wake  of  the 
Korean  airliner  travesty,  there  should 
be  more  significant  sanctions  short  of 
all-out  war. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  fill  this 
void. 

It  also  seeks  to  correct  the  anomaly 
of  hundreds  of  banking  institutions 
making  decisions  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  that  undermine  the  mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  and  economic  securi- 
ty of  the  Western  alliance. 

This  bill  will  make  illegal  further  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  banking  institu- 
tions in  this  country  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  nations 
without  specific  and  detailed  approv- 
als of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  immediately  formulate  a 
plan  to  purchase  all  outstanding 
Soviet  bloc  loans  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations— subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  such  measures  could  give 
the  Soviets  pause  for  thought  about 
the  consequences  of  future  actions. 
The  Soviets  could  take  appropriate 
measures  in  numerous  areas  of  con- 
cern for  us  to  prevent  default. 


SENIOR  AMERICAN 
EMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  a  widely  accepted  notion  that 
older  people  either  want  to  quit  work 
or  do  not  want  to  work  at  all.  Yet,  in 
reality,  most  senior  Americans  seek 
options  about  work.  These  options 
would  help  them  earn  more  money  or 
serve  as  volunteers  or  keep  them 
active  in  other  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive ways. 

Recently,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  held  hearings  in  my  district.  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  not  to  discuss  traditional 
issues  related  to  aging,  such  as  social 
security,  housing  and  medicare. 
Rather,  we  heard  testimony  about 
senior  employment. 

It  was  more  than  educational  to 
learn  about  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  these  forgotten  people  have.  It 
was  inspirational.  We  listened  to  sen- 
iors who  represent  millions  of  people 
with  the  ability  and  energy  to  make 
vital  contributions  to  their  communi- 
ties. But  they  are  discriminated 
against  because  of  an  arbitrary  birth 
date,  a  mere  number  on  a  calendar. 

The  benefits  of  reintroducing  sen- 
iors who  want  to  work  into  the  work- 
place are  unlimited.  For  the  country 
this  senior  employment  would  fortify 
the  economy  and  reduce  the  current 
Federal  outlay  through  social  security. 
For  the  individual  this  employment 
would  translate  into  economic  inde- 
pendence and  renewed  self-esteem. 


IN    SUPPORT    OF    H.R.    1036.    THE 
COMMUNITY       RENEWAL       EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT 
(Mr.    MITCHELL    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
and  tomorrow  we  will  consider  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act.  The  physical  deprivation  associat- 
ed with  unemployment  is  bad  enough, 
the  loss  of  a  standard  of  living,  and  so 
forth;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  psy- 
chological impact  of  unemployment  is 
even  greater,  the  feeling  of  worthless- 
ness,  the  feeling  of  hopelessness,  the 
feeling  of  despair. 

In  my  State  of  Maryland,  where  the 
unemployment  rate  has  dropped  state- 
wide, more  than  10,000  people  are 
going  to  lose  or  have  lost  their  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  The  State  says  it  does  not 
have  the  money  to  continue  and  there 
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are  not  10.000  jobs  available  in  my 
State  to  hire  those  people. 

I  would  hope  as  we  consider  this  leg- 
islation that  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  pain  oi  unemployment,  who  have 
never  experienced  it,  who  are  so 
caught  up  about  budget  deficits  and 
other  things,  would  consider  the 
human  factor,  the  absolute  misery  to 
an  individual  or  a  family  when  there  is 
no  job  available. 

The  legislation  we  will  consider  this 
afternoon  is  within  the  budget.  There 
will  be  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
spending  down  to  $3.5  billion  and  I 
hope  we  will  pass  this  legislation  over- 
whelmingly. 

Certainly  we  can  point  to  some  sem- 
blance of  decreased  inflation  and  a 
hint  of  recovery  among  the  Wall 
Street  activities.  This  notwithstand- 
ing, one  must  wonder  if.  indeed,  such 
positive  results  of  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic policies  are  not  at  the  expense 
of  needed  moneys  for  essential  job 
training  programs,  community  im- 
provements, survival  of  small  and  mi- 
nority businesses,  and  economic  stim- 
uli to  such  depressed  industries  as 
housing. 

The  prevailing  economic  policies  of 
this  current  administration  accept 
shameful  levels  of  unemployment  and 
deprivation  as  the  price  to  pay  for 
lower  interest  rates  and  declining  in- 
flation. These  policies  dictate  that  cer- 
tain families  are  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween such  essentials  as  food  and  af- 
fordable housing,  or  education  and 
adequate  health  care. 

The  Community  Renewal  Assistance 
Act  is  not  just  another  "makework" 
proposal.  Specific  activities  are  target- 
ed, the  improvement  of  which  will 
bring  long-term  stimulation  to  our 
neighborhoods.  The  initial  investment 
in  such  projects  as  disaster  relief,  in- 
frastructural  repairs,  and  the  removal 
of  hazardous  materials  from  public 
buildings,  is  unquestionably  a  feasible 
approach  to  addressing  the  problems 
of  needed  job  training  and  community 
improvement  simultaneously.  Who 
can  question  the  merits  of  this  propos- 
al? 

I  would  commend  my  friend.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  for  his  foresight  in  present- 
ing this  critical  bill  and  urge  emphati- 
cally that  my  colleagues  vote  favor- 
ably when  this  measure  is  considered. 


THE  COURAGEOUS  S.  SGT. 
CHARLES  R.  KESSLER,  JR. 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  recently  become  aware  of 
the  ridiculously  high  prices  the  armed 
services  have  been  paying  for  certain 
spare  parts.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
a  recent  phenomenon;  it  has  been  al- 


lowed to  exist  for  some  time  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Wasteful  and  inefficien*  procedures 
often  go  uncorrected  because  people 
are  afraid  to  challenge  the  system. 
Fearful  of  jeopardizing  their  careers, 
they  go  along  rather  than  rock  the 
boat.  One  person  who  had  the  courage 
to  step  forward  and  say  "enough"  was 
S.  Sgt.  Charles  R.  Kessler.  Jr..  a  crew 
chief  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla. 

Sergeant  Kessler  challenged  a 
system  which  cost  the  taxpayer 
$1,118.26  for  a  plastic  stool  cap  worth 
about  50  cents.  The  resulting  investi- 
gation was  a  key  factor  in  alerting  the 
public  and  Congress  to  the  exorbitant 
prices  being  charged  for  spare  parts  to 
keep  our  military  equipment  oper- 
ational. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  looking  for 
every  possible  way  to  hold  down  the 
Pentagon  budget  without  compromis- 
ing national  security.  Sergeant  Kessler 
and  his  colleagues  represent  our  front- 
line of  defense  against  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency. 

In  a  welcome  change  of  attitude,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  commended  and  rewarded 
Sergeant  Kessler  for  his  courage. 
Today  I  want  to  recognize  and  thank 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


THE  COMMUNITY  RENEWAL 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  BATES  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  considers 
H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act,  authored  by  Con- 
gressman Hawkins,  today  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
which  will  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  individuals  out  of  work  15 
weeks  or  longer.  Despite  President 
Reagan's  contention  that  the  economy 
is  on  the  upswing,  there  are  still  more 
than  10  million  Americans  who  do  not 
have  a  job.  In  California  alone,  the  un- 
employment rate  averaged  9.9  percent 
last  year. 

Rather  than  covering  up  the  unem- 
ployment problem  by  spending  more 
money  for  increased  welfare  services, 
this  bill  takes  a  different  approach  by 
authorizing  funds  to  be  distributed  to 
local  units  of  government  for  jobs  in 
community  improvement  projects  and 
for  the  repair  of  educational  facilities. 

First  priority  would  go  to  those  who 
have  exhausted  or  otherwise  are  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  insurance. 
Rather  than  perpetually  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits,  this  bill  would  put 
people  to  work  in  areas  such  as  the  im- 
provement of  roads  and  water  sys- 
tems—all of  which  would  benefit  the 
public.  Twenty  percent  of  the  $5  bil- 


lion authorized  would  be  spent  on  un- 
employed youths  aged  16  to  19. 

Rather  than  making  work  for  the 
unemployed  or  handing  out  more  un- 
employment checks,  this  bill  puts 
people  to  work.  At  the  same  time,  it 
provides  practical  benefits  in  the  form 
of  improved  community  projects  to 
the  public.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 


D  1220 

PRIORITY  HIRING  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent a  State  where  the  unemployment 
rate  went  up  last  month,  not  down. 
Pennsylvania's  displaced  steelworkers 
and  manufacturing  workers,  laid  off 
mine  workers  and  construction  work- 
ers, and  its  structurally  unemployed 
know  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs 
to  go  around.  Over  40  percent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's unemployed  have  been  look- 
ing for  work  for  more  than  15  weeks. 

Recovery  is  not  around  the  corner 
for  some  of  these  workers,  it  is  down 
the  drain.  That  is  why  we  need  to  pass 
the  Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act.  carefully  crafted  by  Representa- 
tive Hawkins,  and  I  call  on  the  other 
body  to  come  up  with  a  "real "  jobs  bill 
as  well. 

This  bill  is  targeted  to  those  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  over  15 
weeks  with  priority  given  to  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits.  It  is  for  those  who  will  not  be 
lifted  by  the  first  rise  in  our  economic 
tide. 

Unlike  the  emergency  jobs  bill,  it 
offers  much  more  in  the  way  of  job 
opportunities  for  the  unskilled  and  for 
women.  This  bill  funds  a  wide  range  of 
work  activities  such  as  public  school 
repairs,  weatherization,  the  provision 
of  emergency  food  and  shelter,  and  de- 
pendent care  services  to  veterans, 
handicapped,  and  the  elderly— to 
name  a  few. 

The  Hawkins  bill  also  makes  a  sub- 
stantial investment  in  our  public 
works  repair  needs,  which  are  vital  to 
business  location  and  economic  growth 
for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  findings 
of  my  most  recent  constituent  ques- 
tionnaire. While  the  respondents  to 
this  questionnaire  were  alarmed  with 
the  Federal  Government's  sky-rocket- 
ing deficits,  the  one  program  they 
would  overwhelmingly  urge  more 
spending  for  was  the  creation  of  public 
works  and  service  jobs. 

Our  constituents  are  bright  enough 
to  see  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs 
to  go  around.  Let  us  show  them  that 
we  are  bright  enough  to  see  this  as 
well. 


SIMPSON-MAZZOLI  BILL  SHOULD 
BE  CONSIDERED  UNDER  OPEN 
RULE 

(Mr.  ROYBAL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  asked  for  a  rule  on 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immigration  bill. 
This  means  that  this  infamous  piece 
of  legislation,  already  passed  by  the 
other  body,  will  once  again  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Simpson-Mazzoli  was  considered  last 
year  under  an  open  rule  subject  to 
amendment  at  any  point,  and  it  should 
likewise  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule  this  year. 

Enough  time  must  be  given  for 
debate,  not  only  to  members  of  the 
committee  but  to  those  of  us.  not  in 
the  committee  who  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  its  adverse  effect  on 
the  people  of  America.  We  want  time 
to  point  out  the  dangers  it  presents, 
particularly  those  dangers  inherent  in 
its  anti-human  and  civil  rights  provi- 
sions. 

We  want  to  show  that  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill  because,  of  its  well  inten- 
tioned,  but  dangerous  provisions,  will 
effect  adversly,  not  only  those  who 
live  among  us  without  documents,  but 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  important  that  we  know  all  the 
ramifications  inherent  in  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  immigration  bill  before  it  is 
too  late. 


makes  him  quite  normal.  In  spite  of  a 
rush  of  local  publicity,  including  an 
appearance  on  the  evening  news, 
Danny  remains  nonchalant  about  the 
whole  episode. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  talented 
young  man  as  a  constituent;  he  obvi- 
ously has  a  solid  base  from  which  to 
choose  the  future  he  wants.  He  is  also 
fortunate  to  have  teachers  who  notice 
individual  achievement,  who  push 
their  students  to  fulfill  their  potential, 
and  who  get  involved  with  each  stu- 
dent. Congratulations  also  go  out  to 
his  parents  and  the  dedicated  staff  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help. 

We  all  look  forward  to  seeing 
Danny's  stamp  next  holiday  season. 


DANNY  LaBOCCETTA-WINNER 
OF  POSTAL  SERVICE  STAMP 
DESIGN  CONTEST 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  congratu- 
late a  talented  young  artist  from  my 
district.  Eight-year-old  Danny  LaBoc- 
cetta  entered  a  design  for  the  1984 
Christmas  stamp  in  a  nationwide  con- 
test. Out  of  over  half  a  million  partici- 
pants, Danny  was  one  of  two  finalists 
selected  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service— 
his  Santa  Clause  design  will  appear  on 
next  year's  secular  stamp  issued  na- 
tionwide. 

The  whole  community  is  proud  of 
Danny's  accomplishments,  which  do 
not  end  with  his  recent  success  as  an 
artist.  Danny  attends  the  second  grade 
at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School 
in  Richmond  Hill,  where  his  principal, 
Margaret  Mahon,  describes  him  as  an 
excellent  all-around  student.  He  en- 
tered the  contest  at  the  urging  of  Mrs. 
Puria,  his  art  teacher,  who  recognized 
his  talent.  Danny,  she  says,  would 
rather  be  out  playing  shortstop  or 
pitcher  than  indoors  drawing,  which 


MARINES  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
SITTING  DUCKS 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
not  just  love  the  hypocrisy  alive  in  our 
land;  columnists  and  Congressmen 
who  say  it  is  just  fine  to  send  our 
fighting  men  to  Lebanon  to  protect 
freedom,  where  none  exists,  yet  it  is 
foolish  to  send  advisers  to  El  Salvador 
to  help  cultivate  freedom  where  it  is 
clearly  growing.  But  hypocrisy  or 
double  standards  aside.  I  have  an  idea 
about  Lebanon.  We  need  to  pull  the 
Marines  out  now,  take  our  propaganda 
lumps,  and  save  their  precious  lives. 
We  need  to  replace  them  with  men 
trained  to  be  ducks,  like  in  sitting 
ducks.  Marines  are  not  ducks.  They  do 
not  act  like  ducks,  they  are  not 
equipped  as  ducks,  they  do  not  think 
like  ducks.  Marines  come  to  fight. 
Since  we  are  not  going  to  let  them 
fight  in  Lebanon,  nor  should  we,  let  us 
bring  them  home  and  replace  them 
with  volunteers  willing  to  serve  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  and  assume 
the  role  of  ducks. 

When  these  volunteers  are  shot  at 
and  shelled  and  used  as  political 
pawns  and  macho  symbols,  we  can 
easily  ignore  their  squawks.  After  all, 
they  are  just  ducks,  not  men  with  fam- 
ilies or  dreams  or  futures.  Just  ducks- 
sitting  ducks. 


yes,  even  in  my  own  State  in  which 
just  a  few  years  ago  an  unemployed 
person  could  have  unemployment 
compensation  for  65  weeks  they  now 
find  that  cut  to  36  weeks  as  a  result  of 
actions  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
Instead  of  further  punishing  our  Na- 
tion's unemployed  we  should  try  to 
help  them. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  does  just  that.  My  hard  hit 
district  along  with  many  others  of  my 
colleagues  would  be  benefited  from  it. 
After  years  of  neglect,  this  bill  offers 
us  the  chance  to  create  jobs  to  rebuild 
our  Nation's  crumbling  public  works 
and  improve  other  services  provided 
by  our  financially  strained  localities. 
Several  schools  in  my  district  have 
contacted  me  about  their  state  of  ill 
repair  and  the  need  to  remove  cancer 
causing  asbestos  from  their  buildings; 
however,  the  funding  just  does  not 
exist  for  such  important  jobs.  But, 
with  the  Hawkins  bill,  we  can  put 
people  back  to  work,  repair  our  build- 
ings and  roads,  and  protect  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  administration  says  that  time 
will  solve  the  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Time  is  one  thing  that  the  un- 
employed already  have  too  much  of. 
They  do  not  want  a  dole.  They  want 
dignity  and  a  job.  The  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  offers  hope  in- 
stead of  despair  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 


HOPE  INSTEAD  OP  DESPAIR 
(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  past  2  years  we  have 
heard  a  series  of  horror  stories  of  un- 
employment which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  commonplace  in  our  country 
today.  Indeed,  as  we  prepare  for  what 
soon  will  be  a  bitter  winter,  many  of 
these  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens 
find  themselves  in  the  most  difficult 
of    economic    circumstances.    Indeed, 


COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT  DESERVES  SUP- 
PORT 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  New  Members 
Caucus,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  60  members 
support  H.R.  1036.  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act. 

When  we  got  elected  in  1982,  we  saw 
first  hand  during  our  campaigns  the 
suffering  and  misery  caused  by  the  ad- 
ministrations  unrelenting  goal  to  cure 
inflation  through  unemployment. 

We  forged  a  coalition  to  help  pass 
the  first  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  in  1982 
and  are  part  of  that  same  coalition 
now. 

The  unemployment  rate  is  9.5  per- 
cent. Many  of  these  unemployed  are 
American  women— single,  divorced, 
widowed  or  separated— whose  hus- 
bands earn  less  than  $15,000  per  year. 
Tlie  feminization  of  poverty  continues 
to  grow  and  if  we  do  not  reverse  this 
trend  by  the  year  2000.  almost  all  of 
those  in  poverty  will  be  women. 

H.R.  1036  addresses  this  important 
need  by  providing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  both  men  and  women 
through  jobs  which  will  help  the  com- 
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munity  and  make  these  unemployed 
members  of  our  society  productive 
once  more. 

Unemployment  brings  personal 
misery  and  adds  to  our  deficit  as  the 
unemployed  seek  sustenance  programs 
for  their  economic  survival.  H.R.  1036 
is  a  good  bill  that  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 


MARINES  INVOLVED  IN  INTER- 
NECINE WARFARE  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  "  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Marines  have  become  involved  in 
internecine  warfare  among  religious 
factions  in  Lebanon.  American  forces 
have  taken  casualties  and  have 
become  involved  in  combat.  Yesterday. 
a  new  level  of  involvement  was 
reached  when  U.S.  naval  ships  en- 
gaged in  shore  bombardment  in  sup- 
port of  the  Lebanese  Government. 

Clearly,  our  marines  no  longer  form 
a  part  of  a  peacekeeping  force.  They 
are  becoming  involved  in  an  age-old 
conflict  among  Lebanese  factions. 
While  the  nature  and  mission  of  the 
forces  we  have  deployed  in  Lebanon 
have  changed,  the  administration  has 
refused  to  recognize  that  we  are  now 
involved  in  hostilities  and  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  should  now  be  in 
effect. 

a  1230 

This  is  not  a  dispute  over  whether 
catsup  is  a  vegetable.  The  President  is 
saying  that  the  American  Marines 
killed  in  combat  were  not  involved  in 
hostilities.  This  is  just  not  true. 

Regardless  of  the  advisability  of 
committing  U.S.  troops  in  this  situa- 
tion, one  fact  stands  clear;  The  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  allowed  to  make 
such  a  commitment  unilaterally  and 
the  Congress  must  not  allow  him  to 
defy  the  law. 

The  War  Powers  Act  must  be  in- 
voked if  we  are  indeed  a  nation  of 
laws. 


IMI 


THE  HOUSE  MUST  PASS  THE 
COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1036.  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act  that  we  are  taking  up 
later  today. 

Since  the  Reagan  recession  began, 
millions  of  American  workers  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  officially  un- 
employed. In  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  10.8  per- 
cent, third  highest  in  the  Nation.  Offi- 


cially, 564.000  Ohioans  are  out  of 
work.  But  official  unemployment  sta- 
tistics do  not  tell  the  whok'  story.  Ac- 
cording to  Ohio  Gov.  Richard  Celeste, 
more  than  800,000  Ohioans  are  with- 
out jobs.  More  than  250.000  of  them 
have  simply  given  up  hope  of  ever 
finding  a  job.  They  are  the  statistical- 
ly invisible  unemployed,  and  they  are 
no  longer  calculated  in  any  official  em- 
ployment figures. 

At  hearings  last  week  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  worker  after 
worker  testified  about  the  frustrations 
and  deprivations  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment. These  are  people  who  are  facing 
the  prospects  of  losing  everything— 
their  homes,  their  personal  property, 
and  their  self-esteem.  These  unem- 
ployed workers  also  were  resoundingly 
clear  on  one  point— they  would  rather 
work  than  receive  unemployment  ben- 
efits. 

Yet  during  most  of  this  recession, 
the  Federal  Government  has  had  no 
authority  to  respond  to  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  by  creating  jobs.  The 
Reagan  Budget  Act  of  1981  eliminated 
the  only  countercyclical  jobs  program 
then  in  existence.  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  this  crisis  by  enacting  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  by 
approving  the  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill,  which  included 
funds  for  short-term  jobs  creation. 

But  we  need  to  do  more,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
will  provide  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  ef- 
forts to  create  meaningful  short-term 
unemployment  to  the  chronically  job- 
less. H.R.  1036  will  target  funds 
toward  those  areas  with  higher  than 
average  employment  rates,  and  will 
provide  jobs  to  individuals  with  a  dem- 
onstrated inability  to  secure  unsubsi- 
dized  employment.  This  is  not  a  make- 
work  bill.  The  jobs  created  will  direct- 
ly benefit  communities,  since  eligible 
activities  will  include  road  repair, 
water  systems  repair,  mass  transit 
system  development,  and  health  care 
and  emergency  shelter  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americas  unemployed 
do  not  want  handouts.  They  want 
jobs.  And  H.R.  1036  is  a  vital  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  passage. 


LETS  HEAR  IT  FOR  CHARLES 
LICHENSTEIN 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  offer  my  personal  praise  of  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N., 
Charles  M.  Lichenstein.  I  appreciate 
the  frank  comments  he  made  about 
the  United  Nations  yesterday  when  he 
told  the  Soviets  that  if  their  delegate, 
or  any  other  member,  wished  to  pro- 
pose that  the  United  Nations  get  out 


of  the  United  States,  that  the  United 
States  would  put  no  impediment  in 
their  way. 

Since  the  Korean  war,  the  United 
Nations  has  had  a  spotty  record  in 
preventing  or  controlling  the  outbreak 
of  wars  around  the  globe.  U.N.  spend- 
ing alone  has  risen  over  80  percent  in  5 
years.  This  has  meant  a  rise  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  from  $99  million  in 
1977  to  over  $171  million  in  1983. 

Mr.  Lichenstein's  comments  reflect 
the  frustration  of  myself  and  many 
Americans  when  we  think  of  the 
U.N.'s  costs,  its  lack  of  effectiveness, 
and  its  basic  orientation.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  say  to  the  United  Nations, 
shape  up  or  ship  out. 

Ambassador  Lichenstein,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  agree 
with  what  you  said  and  many  of  us 
would  be  happy  to  join  you  at  the 
dock  to  wave  a    fond  farewell." 


RELOCATING  THE  U.N. 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
now,  we  have  all  grown  quite  used  to 
the  preposterous  charges  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  leveled  against 
America  in  an  attempt  to  cover  up 
their  despicable  downing  of  Korean 
flight  007.  But  there  is  one  charge 
that  deserves  an  answer— the  charge 
that  America  has  failed  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  as  host  country  for  the 
United  Nations. 

For  once,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  Russians.  I  join  with  Charles  Li- 
chenstein, one  of  our  Representatives 
to  the  United  Nations,  in  extending  a 
cordial  invitation  to  Ambassador  Gro- 
myko  and  his  Third  World  colleagues, 
clones  and  stooges,  to  relocate  the 
United  Nation  someplace  that  better 
reflects  their  customs,  and  their 
craven  political  style.  Afghanistan, 
perhaps. 

As  hosts  for  the  United  Nations,  the 
American  taxpayer  will  shell  out  $389 
million  next  year.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  pay  to  be  alternately  ha- 
rangued, insulted  and  double-crossed 
by  some  of  the  rudest  guests  since  the 
Redcoats  put  their  boots  up  on  Dolly 
Madison's  furniture. 


EULOGY  TO  VICTIMS  OF  KAL 
007 

(Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  entire  world  has  echoed  with 
shock  and  outrage  in  the  wake  of  the 
shooting  down  by  the  Soviets  of  a  ci- 
vilian plane  carrying  defenseless  men, 
women,  and  children.  By  this  action 
the   Soviets   have   once   more   shown 


themselves  to  be  contemptuous  of  not 
only  international  law,  but  of  all 
standards  of  civilized  behavior.  The 
Soviet  disregard  for  human  life  and 
human  rights  displayed  yet  again  in 
this  incident  has  been  made  manifest 
for  all  the  world  to  see. 

This  horrifying  tragedy  claimed  the 
lives  of  269  people,  including  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  Congress,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Today  I  am  inaugurating  a  series  of 
269  1-minute  speeches  which  will  me- 
morialize each  of  the  individuals 
whose  lives  were  snuffed  out  in  the 
barbarous  attack,  and  which  will  call 
on  the  Soviets— in  the  name  of  simple 
justice— to  partially  rectify  the  wrong 
that  has  been  done  by  giving  life  and 
freedom  to  one  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
subjects— each  as  innocent  as  the 
KAL-007  flight  victims— currently  oc- 
cupying Soviet  prisons,  hard-labor 
camps,  and  psychiatric  hospitals. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  begin  by  eulogizing  our  fallen  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Larry  McDon- 
ald, who  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  into  the  light  of  day  the 
hidden  machinations  of  the  Soviets 
throughout  the  world.  He  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  the  willing- 
ness to  speak  out,  any  time  and  any 
where,  in  order  to  raise  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  his  fellow  Americans  re- 
garding Soviet  actions  and  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  Communist  threat 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  realize,  of  course, 
that  there  is  nothing  we  or  the  Soviets 
can  do  to  bring  back  the  lives  of  the 
KAL-007  victims.  However,  we  can,  we 
must,  and  we  will  ask  the  Soviets  to 
give  new  life  and  freedom  to  others  as 
a  reparation  for  this  heinous  crime 
against  humanity.  Specifically,  we  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union,  in  reparation 
for  the  life  of  Larry  McDonald,  to  re- 
lease another  man  of  conscience;  a 
champion  of  freedom  and  justice, 
Andrei  Sakharov. 


to  domestic  shortage  considerations  in 
the  early  1970's,  the  Japanese  re- 
sponded by  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  Brazil  as  a  major  producer  of 
soybeans.  Increased  chicken  produc- 
tion in  Brazil  naturally  followed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  president  of  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Institute  of  America,  "a 
major  cause  of  our  losing  export  mar- 
kets is  Brazil's  practice  of  subsidizing 
poultry,"  another  offshoot  of  our  ill- 
considered  and  ineffectual  export  con- 
trols. 

This  year.  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  laws  which 
allow  the  imposition  of  export  controls 
upon  agricultural  commodities  and  all 
other  goods  and  technologies.  When 
H.R.  3231,  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1983  comes  to  the 
floor  in  the  coming  weeks,  I  hope  that 
all  Members  will  review  it  closely  and 
give  their  strong  support  to  its  neces- 
sary reforms  to  our  Nation's  export 
control  policies. 


him,  and  I  will  miss  him  deeply.  As 
much  as  I  have  been  personally 
touched  by  his  death.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  about  the  268  others  aboard 
that  Korean  airliner;  Those  innocent 
people  whose  lives  were  ended  sudden- 
ly and  without  reason  35,000  feet 
above  the  cold  cruelty  of  a  vast  ocean. 
I  think  of  the  8-month-old  boy  on  his 
way  to  see  his  father  for  the  first  time; 
the  young  businesswoman  on  her  way 
to  her  first  job;  the  young  father  of 
two  who  had  turned  down  ihe  chance 
to  catch  an  earlier  flight  so  he  could 
spend  a  few  extra  hours  with  his  loved 
ones. 

Because  of  the  inhumane  disregard 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  all  of  these 
were  brutally  murdered  in  a  devastat- 
ing missile  blast.  For  Larry  McDonald, 
and  for  the  268  others,  I  pray  we  will 
have  the  courage  to  stand  firm,  and 
take  whatever  steps  are  needed  to  get 
adequate  recompense. 


HELP  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY; 
SUPPORT  H.R.  3231 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Carter's  1980  grain  embargo 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  regularly  de- 
cried because  of  its  deleterious  impact 
upon  the  grain  producers  of  America. 
We  forget,  however,  that  the  grain 
embargo  hurt  more  than  just  the 
grain  producers  of  our  Nation. 

According  to  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
Institute  of  America,  the  last  Soviet 
embargo  cost  poultry  producers  an 
order  for  65,000  metric  tons  of  chick- 
en. They  received  no  compensation  for 
their  losses. 

When  the  United  States  imposed 
controls  on  the  export  of  soybeans  due 


COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINE  RED 
HERRINGS 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
so  many  years  of  debate  on  the  coal 
slurry  issue  it  was  disappointing  to 
read  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  the  wornout,  discredited 
claim  that  this  issue  has  gone  to  Con- 
gress because  it  is  impossible  to  build  a 
pipeline  very  far  without  having  to 
cross  a  railroad  right-of-way  and  the 
railroads  generally  refuse  to  allow  it. 

For  the  umteenth  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  say  once  again  that  those  of  us 
who  oppose  this  special  interest  legis- 
lation has  said  we  will  support  legisla- 
tion giving  coal  slurry  lines  limited, 
limited  right  of  Federal  eminent 
domain  over  railroad  tracks.  But  when 
we  have  offered  this  time  and  time 
again  it  has  been  declined,  proving,  ex- 
posing that  this  issue  of  not  being  able 
to  cross  railroad  tracks  is  the  only 
issue  is  simply  a  red  herring. 

This  is  an  enormously  complex  issue 
that  goes  far  beyond  that  simple  red 
herring.  Given  the  awesome  power  of 
Federal  eminent  domain  to  private 
coal  slurry  lines  is  anticompetitive  and 
should  be  defeated. 


D  1240 


OUR  MARINES  SHOULD  BE  ABLE 

TO    PROTECT    THEMSELVES    IN 

LEBANON 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  have  preferred  the  establish- 
ment of  a  multinational,  peacekeeping 
force  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Lebanon.  But  since  it  ap- 
pears the  decision  for  us  to  maintain  a 
presence  there  is  inevitable,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  make  our  resolve  in 
Lebanon  crystal  clear  to  all  nations. 

Since  that  commitment  cannot  be 
successful  if  tied  to  a  capricious  time- 
table, we  should  not  bind  ourselves  to 
time  constraints  if  the  purpose  of  our 
mission  in  Lebanon  is  to  keep  the 
peace  or  to  be  a  forthright  symbol  of 
legitimacy  for  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment. 

And  while  our  marines  remain  m 
Lebanon  they  should  have  the  abso- 
lute freedom  to  defend  themselves. 

Their  presence  there  is  not  to  fight 
but  if  their  positions  are  fired  upon 
then  our  marines  should  use  any 
means  to  protect  and  defend  their  po- 
sitions and  their  lives  with  utmost  dis- 
patch. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  VICTIMS 
OF  KAL  007 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  of  us  has  risen  to  his  or  her  feet 
in  the  memory  of  our  respected  col- 
league, Larry  McDonald;  the  prema- 
ture ending  of  his  life  represents  a 
tragic  waste.  I  knew  him,  I  respected 


THE  CHADHA  RESPONSE  BILL 
FOR  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 
(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the   House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rdn3.rks  ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
being  joined  by  a  group  of  my  Repub- 
lican leadership  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  introducing  the  "Regulatory 
Oversight  and  Control  Act  of  1983"  as 
a    response    to    the    recent   Supreme 
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Court  decisions  holding  the  legislative 
veto  device  unconstitutional. 

Our  bill  offers  a  four-pronged  ap- 
proach to  retaining  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  regulation- 
making  process.  First,  the  bill  calls  for 
internal  agency  regulatory  improve- 
ments, including  cost-benefit  analyses 
for  major  rules  and  their  alternatives. 
a  requirement  that  agencies  choose 
the  most  cost-effective  alternative 
unless  another  is  mandated  by  law. 
and  a  sunset  date  of  not  more  than  10 
years  for  all  major  rules,  including  ex- 
isting major  rules. 

Second,  our  legislation  requires  sub- 
mission of  most  rules  of  general  appli- 
cability to  the  Congress  for  a  90-day 
period.  Major  rules  must  be  approved 
by  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution, 
while  other  rules  could  be  disapproved 
by  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution.  In 
both  instances,  this  meets  the  Chadha 
requirement  of  Presidential  involve- 
ment in  the  process. 

Third,  our  bill  amends  House  rules 
to  provide  for  a  more  rational  and  ac- 
countable oversight  process.  And  final- 
ly, we  permit  the  offering  of  limitation 
amendments  to  appropriations  bills 
during  the  initial  amendment  stage  for 
those  regulations  for  which  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  House  or  has  not  been 
enacted  during  the  specified  review 
period. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  as  cosponsors  in  this  effort  to 
retain  congressional  control  over  the 
lawmaking  authority  we  delegate  to 
the  regulatory  bureaucrats. 


JOBS  NEEDED  NOW 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1980.  unemployment  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds— today,  the  number 
of  unemployed  is  50  percent  greater 
than  it  was  then.  And  that  is  not  all; 
the  number  of  people  forced  into  part- 
time  work  has  also  increased,  by 
almost  50  percent.  And  that  is  not  all; 
the  real  wages  of  American  workers 
are  not  improving  at  all.  Yet  a  great 
economic  recovery  is  being  trumpeted. 
Where  is  that  recovery,  when  long- 
term  unemployment  is  twice  as  high 
today  as  it  was  2  Vi  years  ago? 

Millions  of  American— at  least  11 
million— are  lookmg  for  work  and  not 
finding  it. 

There  is  a  great  and  burgeoning 
need  for  jobs,  and  jobs  now. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  jobs  bill.  That 
is  why  the  House  must  enact  H.R. 
1036,  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  It  is  not  all  that  is 
needed,  but  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Through  this  bill,  communities  will 
be  able  to  make  urgently  needed  re- 


pairs and  investments  in  their  basic 
capital  structures— schools.  roads, 
parks,  and  all  manner  of  other  public 
facilities.  We  have  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars*  worth  of  needed  public 
works. 

These  are  investments  that  must  be 
made,  cannot  be  avoided. 

We  have  millions  of  people  desper- 
ate for  work. 

What  could  make  more  sense  than 
to  put  people  who  need  jobs  to  work 
on  jobs  that  need  to  be  done?  With  all 
the  need  we  have  for  improving  this 
Nation's  wornout,  worn-down  public 
facilities,  why  not  get  the  job  done? 
Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  or 
practical  than  the  Community  Renew- 
al Employment  Act.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

If  we  can  afford  to  spend  better  than 
$9  billion  a  year  on  military  space  ven- 
tures, surely  we  can  afford  to  spend 
one-third  that  amount  to  put  safe 
streets  under  our  cars,  to  put  sound 
walls  in  our  schools,  and  to  make  our 
communities  decent  places  in  which  to 
live. 


WHY.  I  ASK,  ARE  WE  THERE? 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parents 
of  marines  killed  and  wounded  in  Leb- 
anon are  asking:  Why  are  we  there? 
What  is  our  goal?  Where  is  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  mission?  What  is  our 
role? 

Americans  will  support,  and  fight 
and  rally  together  when  the  objectives 
are  clear.  They  will  grow  discontented 
and  divided  if  our  goals  are  vague  and 
untenable. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  what  the 
purpose  for  our  Middle  East  involve- 
ment is.  If  we  wait  a  day  longer,  we 
will  become  deeply  mired  in  a  conflict 
from  which  we  cannot  escape. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  a  peace- 
keeping force  and  yet  there  is  less 
peace  now  than  when  we  went  into 
Lebanon.  We  did  not  go  in  to  fight  and 
yet  we  fire  our  weapons  daily  to  pro- 
tect our  marines.  But  if  our  marines 
were  not  there,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  participate  in  the  killing— 
nor  have  our  own  marines  killed  and 
wounded. 

Last  year,  we  rescind  the  PLO  at 
great  risk  and  expense.  Today,  those 
same  PLO  members  are  firing  at  our 
marines. 

Some  have  said  that  our  marines 
feel  good  about  their  mission  in  Leba- 
non. But  Alexander  Ortega,  in  his  last 
letter  home  before  being  killed,  said: 
"I  never  knew  how  much  I  love  Amer- 
ica. I  want  to  come  home."  Soon  after 
he  wrote  that  letter,  he  came  home- 
in  a  box.  And  for  what? 

No— there  is  no  peace,  yet  we  are 
told  there  is  no  war.  If  there  is  no  war, 
then  victory  can  never  be  the  goal. 


It  makes  no  sense.  It  is  time  we 
admit  it  and  come  home  before  a  lot 
more  marines  come  home  as  Alexan- 
der Ortega  did. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
Congress  to  give  approval  for  our 
troops  to  occupy  Lebanon  for  an  addi- 
tional 18  months.  Our  involvement  in 
Lebanon  serves  to  escalate  the  war. 
jeopardizes  our  national  security,  and 
detracts  from  our  ability  to  provide  for 
a  true  defense  of  America.  It  is  time  to 
come  home. 


PERMISSION  FOR  TASrC  FORCE 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
WOMEN  OF  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING  TO  SIT  ON 
THURSDAY  MORNING,  SEP- 
TEMBER 22,  1983 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Task 
Force  on  Social  Security  and  Women 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  be 
permitted  to  sit  on  Thursday  morning, 
September  22. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


DELAYING  PAY  CUT  FOR  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3871)  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  to  provide  that  the  figure  used  in 
determining  hourly  rates  of  pay  for 
Federal  employees  not  be  changed 
before  the  comparability  adjustment 
in  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  employees 
has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3871 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
lion  310(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■•(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
be  effective  with  respect  to  pay  periods  be- 
ginning before  the  effective  date  of  any  in- 
crease under  section  5305  of  title  5,  United 


States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule  and  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  other  statutory  pay  systems  for 
fiscal  year  1984.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  October  1.  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole  purpose  of 
H.R.  3871  is  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  section  310(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982 
until  the  effective  date  of  the  next 
Federal  employee  pay  increase. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  by  nu- 
merous other  Members  of  the  House, 
and  by  the  administration.  Unless  it  is 
enacted  prior  to  October  1,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
will  suffer  an  unintended  and  unex- 
pected pay  cut  this  October. 

Section  310(b)  was  one  of  several 
provisions  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees  on  the  1982  budget 
reconciliation  bill.  These  provisions, 
which  adversely  affect  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees,  were  necessary  to 
achieve  the  spending  cuts  required  by 
the  reconciliation  instructions.  Section 
310(b).  for  example,  was  estimated  to 
save  $120  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  I 
should  point  out  that  although  the 
House  finally  approved  the  conference 
report— it  was  rejected  the  first  time  it 
was  considered— I  and  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  voted 
against  it. 

Section  310(b)  requires  a  bookkeep- 
ing change  in  the  way  pay  is  computed 
for  general  schedule— white  collar— 
and  most  other  annual  rate  Federal 
employees.  In  order  to  compute  pay- 
checks for  these  employees  their 
annual  salaries  must  be  converted  into 
hourly  rates.  Currently,  this  is  done  by 
dividing  the  annual  salary  by  2.080 
hours,  number  of  house  in  52  weeks  of 
40  hours  each.  In  fact,  however,  each 
year  there  is  a  fraction  of  a  week  more 
than  52  weeks  which  means  employees 
are  being  paid  a  little  more  than  their 
stated  annual  rate  in  most  calendar 
years.  To  save  money,  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  requires  that  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  the  more  mathematical- 
ly accurate  divisor  of  2,087  hours 
should    be    used   to   compute    hourly 

According  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  use  of  the  new  divisor 
will  mean  pay  cuts  of  $3.20  to  $8.80 


per  pay  period  for  affected  employees. 
To  minimize  the  impact  on  employees, 
the  Reconciliation  Act  provides  the 
new  computation  method  will  take 
effect  with  the  pay  periods  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1.  This  coincides 
with  the  traditional  effective  date  for 
the  annual  Federal  pay  comparability 
adjustments.  Thus,  although  the  new 
divisor  means  a  slight  pay  reduction, 
the  comparability  adjustment  which 
was  expected  to  take  effect  at  the 
same  time  would  more  than  compen- 
sate for  it,  and  employees'  take-home 
pay  would  still  increase. 

The  President  has  now  formally  pro- 
posed delaying  the  pay  adjustment 
until  next  January  and  capping  it  at 
3.5  percent.  Congress  may  or  may  not 
go  along  with  the  President's  plan.  It 
earlier  endorsed  a  4-percent  increase. 
But  in  the  meantime  affected  employ- 
ees will  suffer  a  pay  cut  in  a  few  days 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  plan  to 
delay  this  annual  pay  adjustment. 

This  bill  will  avoid  an  October  pay 
cut.  Specifically,  it  provides  that  the 
new  computation  method  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  pay  comparability  ad- 
justment also  takes  effect.  Thus  the 
reduction  required  by  the  new  compu- 
tation method  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  pay  comparability  adjustment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  out  of  fairness  to  Federal  employ- 
ees who  will  be  unintentionally  dam- 
aged if  we  fail  to  act. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  3871.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill,  I  join  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  in  urging  swift  approv- 
al of  this  legislation.  It  is  only  fair 
that  a  salary  computation  change  take 
place  when  a  pay  hike  is  enacted  as 
originally  intended  in  the  1982  Recon- 
ciliation Act. 

As  Members  know,  this  change  was 
made  in  order  that  the  biweekly  pay- 
checks of  Federal  white-collar  workers 
more    accurately    reflect    the    actual 


year. 

But  let  it  be  clear  where  this  change 
originated.  It  did  not  start  with 
Ronald  Reagan.  It  did  not  start  with 
Donald  Devine.  It  started  in  1981  with 
a  letter  from  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
pensation and  Employee  Benefits  Sub- 
commttee  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

This  change  results  in  savings  of 
$120  million  per  year.  This  means  a 
one-third  of  1 -percent  cut  in  the  bi- 
weekly paychecks  of  Federal  employ- 

66S. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  H.R. 
3871  amends  the  1982  Reconciliation 
Act,  the  workyear  change  lasts  only  21 
months,  if  a  pay  hike  is  approved  for 
January  1984.  It  is  my  view  that  this 


computation  change  which  the  Con- 
gress approved  last  year  should  be 
made  permanent. 

With  respect  to  pay,  this  House  has 
some  large  unfinished  business  and 
that  is  approving  legislative  savings 
through  the  reconciliation  process.  I 
regret  to  say  that  our  committee  came 
up  $567  million  short  by  approving  an 
October  1  pay  hike  when  the  full 
House  called  for  an  effective  date  of 
January  1.  The  committee  could  not 
even  bring  itself  to  vote  against  a  pay 
hike  for  Members  of  Congress.  I  trust 
that  we  can  move  swiftly  on  that 
needed  legislation  as  well. 

Again.  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  for  his  action  in  bring- 
ing H.R.  3871  to  the  House  floor  and 
urge  swift  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  pay  computa- 
tion formula  contained  in  last  year's 
Budget  Act  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  all 
Federal  workers.  Under  the  new  for- 
mula. Government  employees  will 
suffer  a  reduction  in  their  pay  averag- 
ing $3.20  per  pay  period,  and  ranging 
up  to  $8.80  per  pay  period  for  high 
paid  employees. 

While  this  reduction  is  considered  by 
some  in  the  Congress  to  be  a  relatively 
small  amount,  it  is  still  a  reduction  in 
take  home  pay  and  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  morale  of  employ- 
ees at  all  levels.  This  pay  formula  was 
initiated  by  the  Congress  and  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  repealed  by  the 
Congress. 

For  several  years  now.  Federal  em- 
ployees have  received  limited  cost-of- 
living  increases,  have  experienced  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  health  benefits, 
and  have  been  required  to  contribute 
to  the  medicare  trust  fund.  At  a  time 
when  a  21-percent  pay  increase  is  nec- 
essary to  reach  comparable  levels  in 
the  private  sector,  it  is  unconscionable 
to  permit  any  further  reductions  in 
pay  or  benefits. 

I  commend  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for 
moving  forward  with  H.R.  3871.  This 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion and  corrects  a  serious  inequity 
that  we  must  address  now.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  as  I 
would  like  to  claim  credit  for  things 
that  I  do  which  are  right.  I  think  the 
gentleman  needs  to  be  a  little  correct- 
ed. „  , 
The  result  of  this  cut  was  a  result  of 
the   Reagan   Omnibus   Reconciliation 
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Act,  no  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  GAO  did  a  study  related  to  this 
issue,  they  asked  the  chair  of  the  com- 
mittee to  put  forth  a  formal  request  so 
they  could  release  the  study.  So  it  was 
not  really  a  formal  thing  that  we  initi- 
ated. It  was  a  result  of  a  vote  on  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 
No  study  can  produce  a  vote.  And  I  did 
not  support  that  Reconciliation  Act.  I 
am  proud  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  this  is  an  important  bill  for  our 
Federal  employees.  And.  naturally, 
this  pay  cut  has  upset  many  of  our 
workers.  Even  though  the  amounts 
appear  to  be  small,  they  are  not  small 
when  it  comes  to  the  individuals  who 
make  a  relatively  small  salary. 

Federal  employees  see  it  as  another 
slap  in  the  face  from  the  White  House. 
And  over  the  past  several  years  vari- 
ous administrations,  especially  this 
one,  has  criticized  and  admonished  the 
Federal  employees  for  being  the 
source  of  many  of  our  problems,  which 
is  of  course  not  true. 

In  addition,  this  cut  comes  on  top  of 
other  reductions,  for  pay  reductions 
for  Federal  employees.  You  cannot  do 
too  much  more  to  an  employee  than 
offer  them,  as  this  administration  has 
done,  no  pay  raise,  offer  to  gut  their 
retirement  plan,  and  to  ask  them  to 
pay  up  to  55  percent  more  for  their 
health  plan  and  get  an  equivalent 
amount  of  a  decrease  in  benefits. 

So  they  have  just  clobbered  them 
every  time  they  have  turned  around. 

And  in  todays  Washington  Post— 
and  if  the  gentleman  had  not  blamed 
me  for  this  particular  cut  of  Federal 
employees,  I  would  not  be  going  into 
this  detail,  but  since  the  gentleman 
raised  it,  I  feel  we  have  to  put  forward 
the  facts— it  relates  that  the  adminis- 
tration—we do  not  know  if  it  is  true  or 
not,  but  at  least  it  is  on  the  front  page 
of  today  s  paper— plans  to  increase  the 
cost  to  Federal  employees  for  their 
health  benefits  up  to  25  percent  more. 

And,  in  addition  to  all  of  this.  Feder- 
al employees,  by  all  studies  that  are 
verified,  lag  behind  the  private  sector 
in  comparable  salaries  some  21  per- 
cent. 

So  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Federal 
employees  view  this  problem  as  an- 
other setback. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  chair- 
man for  coming  forward  with  a  solu- 
tion that  I  know  he  worked  out  with 
the  Senate  side  that  at  least  will  delay 
this  further  cut  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment. 
Federal  employees  deserve  the  consid- 
eration of  this  body  and  the  American 
people.  The  productivity  of  Federal 
workers  has  increased  an  average  of 
1.5  percent  per  year  between  1967  and 
1981,  almost  double  that  of  the  nation- 
al average  and  certainly  higher  than 
in  other  countries. 


Federal  employees  are  not  asking  to 
be  treated  any  better  than  any  other 
employee,  they  only  want  to  be  treat- 
ed equally.  They  should  not  be  consid- 
ered second-class  citizens  or  be  forced 
to  bear  an  unfair  burden  of  Govern- 
ment cutbacks. 

Simply  put:  Federal  employees 
should  be  afforded  the  same  types  and 
levels  of  benefits  they  could  receive 
from  any  other  employer. 

And  this  is  the  least  we  can  do  today 
to  pass  H.R.  3871.  I  certainly  support 
it.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  do  so.  And  I 
am  glad  that  for  a  change  there  is  a  bi- 
partisan support  for  assisting  the  Fed- 
eral employees  not  to  take  still  an- 
other cutback  in  their  benefits. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

After  listening  to  the  gentlewoman's 
comments,  I  have  to  ask  a  question. 

Is  the  gentlewoman  supporting  this 
legislation? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Absolutely  supporting 
it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  had  to  ask 
that  question. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  But  I  did  not  support 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  that  had  this  legislation  in  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  And  I  have  an- 
other question.  Did  the  gentlewoman 
write  on  March  10,  1981  to  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  requesting  what 
this  concept  would  do  in  terms  of  its 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  is  right.  After  the 
GAO,  who  had  already  done  the 
study,  asked  me  to  write  formally  so 
that  they  could  release  their  findings, 
I  did  do  that.  But  as  the  gentleman 
knows  I  did  not  initiate  it.  Nonethe- 
less, even  if  I  had.  the  fact  of  it  is  the 
study  does  not  produce  the  action. 
The  action  was  by  a  vote  on  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act. 
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I  know  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  like  to  blame  the  Democrats, 
for  a  change,  for  various  kinds  of  cuts 
in  Federal  employees.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  always  tiied  to  protect  Feder- 
al employees.  We  believe  this  is  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  it  is  is  because  we  have 
the  greatest  Government  which  is  run. 
by  and  large,  by  Federal  employees. 

So  I  would  be  happy  to  have  the 
gentleman  join  me.  I  am  glad  he  is  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  think 
H.R.  3871  is  important.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  gentleman  is  a  cosponsor.  as  I 
am,  in  joining  our  Chair's  leadership 
to  protect,  for  a  change,  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER)  for  this  essential 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  very  good  to 
delay  this  so  that  it  comes  at  the  same 
time  the  salaries  are  adjusted  in  Janu- 
ary, rather  than  have  the  accounting 
change.  In  addition  to  the  hardship  on 
the  civil  servants  involved,  it  also  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  accounting  and 
computer  changes,  as  well. 

So  I  commend  you  for  doing  that, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HoYER). 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  for  their  timely 
movement  of  this  legislation.  If  it  were 
not  for  their  deliberate  efforts  to  pre- 
vent this  impending  pay  cut  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  I  am  certain  you  would  find  an 
increasingly  demoralized  and  frustrat- 
ed Federal  work  force  on  the  next  pay 
day. 

There  is  little  rationale  for  this  pay 
cut  in  the  first  place.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  budget  reconciliation  instructions 
of  fiscal  year  1983  that  forced  the  au- 
thorizing committee  to  make  savings 
where  there  was  no  room  for  savings. 
Federal  pay  is  a  constant  overhead  af- 
fected by  pay  raises  and  the  number  of 
employees  onboard.  Similarly,  Federal 
retirement  is  also  essentially  an  enti- 
tlement account.  Thus,  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  responding  to  reconcil- 
iation instructions  were  faced  with 
very  difficult  demands  that  they  some- 
how reduce  the  overhead  costs  of  this 
Government.  But  you  cannot  reduce 
overhead,  especially  in  the  personnel 
area  without  some  negative  effects. 
The  result,  in  this  case,  was  a  nickle 
and  dime  approach— but  the  only  ap- 
proach the  authorizing  committee 
could  take.  If  this  legislation  is  not  en- 
acted, the  next  pay  day  will  bring  a 
pay  cut. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  past 
years  have  been  difficult  ones  for  the 
Federal  employees.  A  recent  report  by 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal  Pay  indicates  that  Federal 
pay  falls  an  average  of  21.5  percent 
behind  private  sector  pay.  A  report 
commissioned  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in- 
dicates that  2  years  ago  the  value  of 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefit 
plan   was    21    percent   less   than    the 


health  plans  available  to  private  sector 
employees  and  18  percent  less  than 
that  available  to  State  government 
employees.  With  last  year's  premium 
increases  and  benefit  reductions  and 
this  year's  impending  18  to  25  percent 
increase  in  premiums,  the  health  in- 
surance gap  between  the  private  sector 
and  that  offered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  increase  even  more  dra- 
matically. 

With  good  reason,  then,  civil  serv- 
ants feel  betrayed,  undermined,  and 
unappreciated.  Despite  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  pay  cut  scheduled  to 
take  effect  on  October  1,  the  impact 
on  employee  morale  will  be  large  and 
negative. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  broad  bipartisan  support  and 
that  Congress  is  refusing  to  nickel  and 
dime  to  death  the  men  and  women 
who  make  this  Government  run  and 
run  well.  Again,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  ef- 
forts on  this  legislation  and  urge  the 
unanimous  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  came  to  the  floor  simply 
to  salute  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  chairwoman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  this  issue. 

Just  this  morning  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  reports  that 
there  is  going  to  be  yet  another  attack 
on  Federal  workers,  and  that  is  an- 
other huge  increase  in  the  premiums 
for  health  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  another  huge  reduction  in 
the  benefits  that  Federal  employees 
receive.  To  tackle  Federal  employees 
with  all  of  these  attacks  at  the  same 
time  has  simply,  as  was  just  said  so 
correctly  by  my  friend  from  Maryland, 
totally  demoralized  our  work  force. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  a 
very  small  step,  but  it  is  an  important 
one.  I  am  delighted  that  we  have  the 
leadership  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  question,  that  they  are 
moving  this  forward,  and  I  urge  strong 
support  from  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  3871  delaying 
pay  reductions  for  salaried  Federal 
employees  past  October  1  of  this  year. 
I  commend  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  House  floor  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

H.R.  3871  is  a  simple,  well-reasoned 
response  to  a  problem  not  anticipated 
when  Congress  passed  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  last 
year. 

As  we  know,  salaried  Federal  em- 
ployees are  currently  paid  on  the  basis 
of  a  2,080-hour  work-year,  although 
they  often  work  several  hours  longer 


than  that,  up  to  2,096  hours  in  some 
years. 

Because  last  year's  reconciliation  bill 
changes  the  annual  hours  worked 
from  2,080  to  2.087  on  October  1,  1983, 
Federal  employees  are  scheduled  to 
have  their  pay  cut  on  October  1,  even 
though  they  will  receive  a  3.5-  to  4- 
percent  pay  raise  90  days  later. 

It  was  intended  that  all  salary 
changes  would  be  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, which  normally  comes  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  to  cushion  the  effect  of  this  nec- 
essary but  unfortunate  pay  adjust- 
ment. Without  this  bill  our  decision  to 
postpone  the  pay  increase  to  January 
1  would  be  a  double  blow  to  Federal 
workers:  Not  only  would  their  annual 
increase  be  late,  but  they  would  actu- 
ally see  their  paychecks  reduced  on 
October  1. 

In  addition  to  the  equity  feature  of 
this  bill  for  Federal  workers,  the  meas- 
ure would  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment considerable  time  and  expense  of 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  changes 
in  Federal  checks  only  3  months  apart. 

Federal  employees  do  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
We  owe  it  to  all  civil  servants  to  be 
fair  and  understandable  when  we 
make  changes  that  affect  them. 

H.R.  3871  is  needed,  fair  and  sound. 

1  urge  its  adoption. 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  strong- 
ly endorse  H.R.  3871,  which  will  delay 
the  recomputation  of  Federal  white- 
collar  salaries  from  October  1  until 
the  date  of  the  Federal  pay  compara- 
bility adjustment  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  expeditious  action  by  Congress  on 
this  issue  is  due  to  the  commitment  of 
our  colleagues  to  the  Federal  work- 
force, and  I  would  especially  like  to 
commend  Representative  Bill  Ford, 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  for  his  leadership 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

The  recomputation  involves  a 
changeover  from  computing  pay  on 
the  basis  of  a  workyear  of  2,080  hours 
to  one  of  2,087  hours  and  will  cost  the 
average  civil  servant  about  $3.20  every 

2  weeks.  The  bookkeeping  change,  as 
mandated  by  the  1982  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  was  to  go 
into  effect  this  October  1— the  usual 
date  for  the  annual  Federal  pay  ad- 
justment—so that  its  impact  would  be 
minimized.  Now  that  the  I*resident 
has  proposed  a  pay  adjustment  to  take 
place  in  January,  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  recomputation  be  delayed  to  that 
date.  This  bill  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  and  represents  a  biparti- 
san effort  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  our  Federal  work 
force.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
H.R.  3871  their  swift  and  favorable 
consideration.* 


•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3871,  a  bill  I  cospon- 
sored  which  would  delay  until  January 
the  effective  date  for  recomputing 
hourly  pay  rates  for  certain  Federal 
employees.  This  bookkeeping  change 
was  originally  slated  for  implementa- 
tion in  October,  however,  I  support 
this  effort  to  delay  the  effective  date 
for  several  reasons. 

I  did  not  support  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1982  which  initially 
imposed  this  change.  I  believe  the 
intent  of  the  original  legislation, 
though,  was  to  have  this  computation- 
al change  coincide  with  the  next  com- 
parability pay  increase.  Since  the  next 
pay  raise  now  appears  likely  in  Janu- 
ary, if  this  bookkeeping  change  were 
made  then,  I  believe  it  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  pay  raise  and  pose  less 
of  a  negative  impact  on  Federal  work- 
ers. Likewise,  this  yearly  work-hour 
change  would  coincide  with  the  calen- 
dar year  to  which  this  change  pertains 
rather  than  with  the  fiscal  year. 

This  bill  as  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support  and,  as  outlined  in 
the  attached  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  has  adminis- 
tration backing  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  9,  1983. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Ciinl  Service,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  Administation's  support  for  a 
delay  in  the  effective  date  of  the  impending 
change  in  the  method  by  which  pay  for  Fed- 
eral salaried  workers  is  computed. 

Under  section  310(b)  of  Public  Law  97-253. 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

1982,  General  Schedule  employees,  and 
most  other  annual  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  will  have  their  pay  computed 
during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  under  a 
different  formula  than  has  been  used  in  the 
past.  In  order  to  compute  paychecks  for 
these  employees,  it  is  necessary  to  convert 
their  annual  salary  rates  into  hourly  rates. 
Up  till  now,  this  has  been  done  by  dividing 
the  annual  rate  by  2,080  (the  number  of 
hours  in  52  weeks  of  40  hours  each)  and 
rounding  the  result  to  the  nearest  cent  to 
yield  the  hourly  rate.  Since  there  is  a  frac- 
tion of  a  week  more  than  52  weeks  in  a  cal- 
endar year,  this  formula  has  resulted  in 
most  employees  being  paid  a  little  more 
than  their  stated  annual  rate  in  most  calen- 
dar years.  In  recognition  of  this  situation, 
the  Reconciliation  Act  provided  that  the 
mathematically  more  precise  divisor  of  2,087 
would  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  2,080  divisor  for 
two  years,  beginning  Octot>er  1,  1983. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  was  subsequently 
amended  by  Public  Law  97-340,  which  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  2,087  divisor  would  be  de- 
layed until  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period   beginning   on   or   after   October    I, 

1983.  This  change  was  made  so  that  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  new  computation  formu- 
la would  coincide  with  the  then-expected  ef- 
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fective  date  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  General 
Schedule  pay  adjustment,  and  the  pay  re- 
duction resulting  from  the  new  divisor 
would  thus  l>e  more  than  offset  by  the  pay 
adjustment. 

However,  on  August  31.  1983.  the  Presi- 
dent transmitted  to  Congress  an  alternative 
pay  plan  that  will  delay  the  effective  date  of 
the  General  Schedule  pay  adjustment  to 
the  first  pay  period  in  January  1984.  and 
this  same  delayed  effective  date  is  assumed 
in  H.  Con.  Res.  91.  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  23.  1983.  Accordingly,  it  now  seems 
clear  that  the  pay  raise  will  in  fact  be  de- 
layed until  January,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  2.087  divisor  will  therefore  not 
coincide  with  the  pay  raise. 

As  a  result,  the  affected  employees  will 
suffer  a  reduction  in  their  pay  averaging 
$3.20  per  pay  period,  and  ranging  up  to 
$8.80  per  day  period  for  high  paid  employ- 
ees. While  this  is  a  relatively  small  amount, 
any  reduction  in  pay  is  certainly  a  difficult 
matter  for  low-paid  employees,  and  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  morale  of  em- 
ployees at  all  levels.  Since  it  was  clearly  not 
the  intent  of  anyone  that  this  change  in  the 
pay  computation  formula  take  place  in  iso- 
lation and  actually  reduce  people's  take- 
home  pay.  we  urge  that  the  Committee  ini- 
tiate legislation  delaying  the  effective  date 
of  the  2,087  divisor  until  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984,  the  same  day  that  the  General 
Schedule  pay  adjustment  will  become  effec- 
tive. 

While  this  delay  would  reduce  the  savings 
anticipated  from  the  2.087  divisor  during 
fiscal  year  1984.  these  savings  could  be  re- 
couped in  fiscal  year  1986  by  extending  the 
current  expiration  date  of  the  2.087  divisor 
from  September  1985  to  December  1985. 
and  we  urge  that  such  an  extension  l)e  in- 
cluded in  legislation  delaying  the  use  of  the 
2.087  divisor. 

The  Office  of  Management   and   Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,   there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  J.  Devine. 

Director.m 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3871.  legislation  to 
delay  the  recomputation  of  hourly 
Federal  pay  rates.  Passage  of  this  bill 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  recom- 
putation from  taking  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  because  of  a 
provision  of  last  year's  Reconciliation 
Act,  on  October  1,  salaries  for  Federal 
employees  will  be  based  on  a  work- 
year  of  2,087  hours  rather  than  on  the 
current  2.080  hours.  This  will  reduce 
the  average  employee's  salary  by  $6.40 
per  month  and  save  the  Government 
an  estimated  $240  million  during  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

Over  the  past  2  years.  Federal  em- 
ployees have  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented assault  on  their  rights  and  ben- 
efits by  this  administration.  Health  in- 
surance benefits  have  been  reduced  by 
an  average  of  16  percent,  while  premi- 
ums have  been  increased  by  an  aver- 
age of  56  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  administration  has  attempted— so 
far,    unsuccessfully— to    increase    the 


employee  contribution  to  civil  service 
retirement,  raise  the  retirement  age 
and  change  the  formula  for  computing 
retirement  benefits.  Thus,  the  actual 
loss  of  wages  next  month— no  matter 
the  rate— would  be  one  more  burden 
imposed  on  Federal  employees. 

For  this  reason.  I  strongly  support 
the  delay  of  the  recomputation  until 
such  time  as  the  Federal  comparabil- 
ity pay  raise  takes  effect.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same.* 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3871  which  will  delay 
the  implementation  of  a  change  in  the 
computation  of  the  hourly  wage  rates 
for  Federal  civil  servants. 

Because  this  change  will  result  in  a 
reduction  for  Federal  workers,  it  was 
to  be  initiated  on  October  1.  1983.  in 
concert  with  the  scheduled  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  the  Federal  work 
force. 

Now  that  this  cost-of-living  increase 
has  been  delayed  until  January  1. 
1984.  the  only  responsible  course  of 
action  is  to  delay  this  recomputation 
in  wage  rates  until  the  same  date. 

Those  who  work  in  public  service  at 
the  Federal  level  certainly  merit  more 
than  this  small  sign  of  respect  and 
concern  from  the  Congress,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bill.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3871.  legislation 
to  prevent  2  million  Federal  workers 
from  seeing  a  real  reduction  in  their 
paychecks  2  weeks  from  now.  Frankly, 
we  made  a  drafting  error  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  and  we 
have  come  back  here  today  to  correct 
it  before  anyone  is  harmed  by  it. 

The  story  has  already  been  told:  We 
achieved  savings  by  switching  the  pre- 
sumed number  of  hours  of  annual  em- 
ployment from  2.080  to  2.087.  The 
higher  number  reflects  reality  some- 
what more  accurately:  nevertheless, 
the  change  was  made  to  reach  budget 
reconciliation  savings  by  slightly  re- 
ducing Federal  pay.  To  make  sure  this 
went  by  with  little  notice,  we  timed 
the  change  in  presumed  hours  to  the 
October  1.  1983  comparability  adjust- 
ment. Well,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory,  there  is  not  scheduled  to  be  a 
comparability  adjustment  on  October 
1.  1983. 

All  this  bill  does  is  delay  the  change 
in  hours  until  there  is  a  pay  compara- 
bility adjustment.  Both  under  the  al- 
ternative pay  plan  proposed  by  the 
President  and  under  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation legislation  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  a  January  1,  1984  pay  adjust- 
ment is  planned.  We  only  differ  on  the 
amount.  So.  the  delay  provided  in  this 
bill  is  certain  to  be  only  3  months 
long. 

In  more  general  terms,  however,  I 
think  we  have  done  far  too  much  false 


economizing  out  of  the  pay  and  bene- 
fits of  Federal  workers.  We  have  a  de- 
moralized and  anxious  work  force.  We 
do  not  have  the  pick  of  the  labor 
market,  as  we  used  to.  Young  people 
are  no  longer  excited  about  a  career  in 
public  service.  Senior  workers  are  re- 
tiring as  early  as  they  can  to  avoid 
having  their  retirement  system  pulled 
out  from  under  them.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  de- 
clare a  cease-fire  in  the  war  against 
the  public  service.  Such  a  cease-fire 
will  allow  Government  workers  to  get 
back  to  doing  what  they  do  best:  Pro- 
viding needed  and  wanted  service  to 
the  American  people.* 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R. 3871. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  this  bill,  H.R.  3871. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CROP  FEED  GRAIN  AND  WHEAT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pasr 
the  bill  (H.R.  3914)  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earli- 
er announcement  of  the  1984  crop 
feed  grain  program  and  of  the  1985 
crop  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3914 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ACREAGE  LIMITATION  AND 
SET-ASIDE  PROGRAMS 

Sec-ion  1.  (a)  Effective  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  105B(e)(l)(A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  section 
124(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982.  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: -The  Secretary  shall  announce  any 
such  feed  grain  acreage  limitation  program 
or  set-aside  program  for  the  1984  crop  not 
later  than  September  30.  1983.  and  for  the 
1985  crop  not  later  than  September  30,  1984: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 


provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  authority  to  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments in  such  announcement  for  the  feed 
grain  acreage  limitation  program  or  the  set- 
aside  program  for  the  1984  crop  not  later 
than  October  30.  1983.  and  for  the  1985.crop 
not  later  than  October  30,  1984.  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  total  supply  of  feed 
grains  since  the  earlier  announcement.". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1985  crop  of  wheat, 
the  second  sentence  of  section  107B(e)(l)(A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
by  section  122(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce any  such  wheat  acreage  limitation 
program  or  set-aside  program  for  the  1985 
crop  not  later  than  July  1,  1984;  Provided. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  make  appropriate  adjustments  in  such 
announcement  for  the  wheat  acreage  limita- 
tion program  or  the  set-aside  program  for 
the  1985  crop  not  later  than  July  31,  1984,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  significant  change  in  the  total  supply 
of  wheat  since  the  earlier  announcement.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madigan)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3914,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier 
announcement  of  the  1984  crop  feed 
grain  program  and  of  the  1985  crop 
wheat  and  feed  grains  programs.  This 
bill  replaces  H.R.  3564  which  had 
passed  the  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  on  August  12,  1983. 

H.R.  3914  is  compromise  legislation 
that  is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion and  generally  meets  the  objec- 
tives sought  by  the  committee  in  H.R. 
3564.  As  was  the  case  with  the  earlier 
legislation,  the  compromise  proposal 
would  change  the  final  date  for  an- 
nouncing the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram for  the  1984  and  1985  crops  of 
feed  grains  from  November  15  until 
October  1  of  the  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested, 
and  in  the  case  of  wheat  from  August 
15.  1984,  to  July  1.  1984.  However,  in 
addition  it  would  vest  the  Secretary 
with  authority  to  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  announcement 
within  30  days  of  such  dates  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  has  been 
a  significant  change  in  the  total 
supply  of  the  affected  commodities 
since  the  earlier  announcement. 


This  legislation  is  designed  to  meet  a 
perennial  complaint  made  by  farmers 
regarding  participation  in  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs  requiring  acreage 
cutbacks  that  these  programs  are 
never  announced  early  enough  so  that 
farmers  can  maximize  their  participa- 
tion in  the  programs.  The  inconven- 
ience and  added  cost  of  having  to 
adjust  production  after  production 
plans  have  already  been  aclopted  dis- 
courages many  farmers  from  partici- 
pating in  the  offered  program.  Many 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  participate  in 
these  programs  because  the  benefits  of 
the  program  do  not  offset  the  finan- 
cial losses  they  would  experience  by 
idling  land  that  has  already  been  pre- 
pared for  cropping.  This  earlier  date 
of  announcement  would  encourage 
greater  farmer  participation,  thereby 
making  our  farm  programs  more  effec- 
tive and  cost  efficient. 

Early  announcement  of  next  year's 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  is  also 
extremely  important  to  farm  suppli- 
ers. For  instance,  the  delayed  pay- 
ment-in-kind (PIK)  program  an- 
nouncement aggravated  the  severe  fi- 
nancial bind  agribusiness  experienced 
in  1983. 

The  bill  should  allow  Government 
officials  sufficient  time  to  assess  the 
present  year's  production  in  relation- 
ship to  the  expected  demand.  With 
this  information  in  hand,  these  offi- 
cials would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
decide,  given  the  estimated  season-end 
carryover  stocks,  whether  a  wheat  and 
feed  grain  program  would  be  needed  in 
the  next  crop  year  and  if  so,  design 
and  announce  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram by  these  dates.  The  drought  that 
has  afflicted  agriculture  has  changed 
only  the  need  for  another  massive 
acreage  reduction  program— not  the 
need  for  an  early  program  announce- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Members 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  support  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  3914: 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  16,  1983. 
Hon.  KiKA  DE  LA  Garza, 
Chairman.   Committee  on  Agriculture,   U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  has  been 
much  interest  and  concern  about  the  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  3564.  which  mandates  an  earlier 
announcement  of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain 
program  and  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs.  The  Department  under- 
stands and  supports  the  need  for  program 
announcements  to  be  made  as  early  as  possi- 
ble: however,  we  do  not  support  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  3564.  as  these  dates  may  be 
too  early  to  allow  for  effective  program 
design. 

To  avoid  any  unnecessary  confrontation 
with  the  Congress,  while  at  the  same  time 
furthering  producers'  interests  and  facilitat- 
ing responsible  program  design  and  adminis- 
tration, the  Department  has  agreed  to  the 
following: 

1.  Announcement  of  the  1984  crop  feed 
grain  program  intentions  by  September  30, 


with  the  understanding  the  Secretary  may 
make  adjustments  in  the  program  an- 
nouncement within  30  days  if  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  total  supply  of  feed 
grains: 

2.  Accept  legislation  that  would  require 
the  Department  to  announce  the  1985  crop 
wheat  program  by  July  1,  1984: 

3.  Accept  legislation  that  would  require 
the  Department  to  announce  the  1985  crop 
feed  grain  program  by  September  30.  1984: 
and 

4.  Accept  legislation  providing  discretion- 
ary authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  an  additional  30  days  to  make  ad- 
justments in  each  program  announcement  if 
there  is  significant  changes  in  the  total 
supply  of  such  commodities. 

We  believe  that  our  proposal  will  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers  while  allowing  tbe  Depart- 
ment to  responsibly  manage  these  pro- 
grams. We  hope  you  and  the  Congress  share 
our  views. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Congressmen  Madigan.  Foley  and  Marlenee, 
as  well  as  Congressmen  Roberts  and  Bedell. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3914,  the 
substitute  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  an- 
nouncement of  the  1984  and  1985  feed- 
grains  program  and  the  1985  wheat 
program. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row.  the 
wheat  program  has  been  held  hostage 
to  politics,  budget  considerations,  and 
weather  conditions.  This  has  meant 
that  once  again  the  wheat  producers 
from  Nebraska  to  Texas  have  had  to 
make  crop  preparations  and  undergo 
costs  without  knowing  what  the  Gov- 
ernment wheat  program  will  be  for 
the  next  year. 

During  the  August  district  work 
period,  I  visited  all  58  counties  that  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing.  In 
virtually  every  county  courthouse, 
farmers  expressed  concern,  anger,  and 
frustration  over  the  delay  of  the  1984 
wheat  program.  This  bill  will  provide 
the  farmer  with  what  he  needs  most- 
consistency,  predictability,  and  a 
better  planning  horizon  so  that  he  can 
make  more  rational  business  decisions 
on  his  cropping  plans.  As  one  producer 
told  me  recently:  "Pat.  I  don't  care 
what  the  USDA  and  the  Congress  do 
to  me.  just  let  me  know  in  time." 

The  USDA  has  objected  to  an  earlier 
version  of  this  bill  (H.R.  3564)  because 
they  said  they  needed  the  flexibility  of 
the  current  statutatory  dates.  Howev- 
er, while  the  USDA  may  feel  that  the 
July  1  date  is  early  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  wheat  program.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  USDA  and  my  col- 
leagues that  the  summer-fallow  pro- 
ducer   begins    working    his    fallowed 
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ground  in  March  and  April.  For  the 
summer-fallow  wheat  producer  in 
Kansas,  a  May  15  announcement 
would  be  timely.  Unfortunately,  the 
USDA  objects  to  this  date  and  the 
July  1  date,  with  the  30  days  of  flexi- 
bility, is  a  compromise  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  the  so-called 
earlier  announcement  bill,  really  man- 
dates an  announcement  date  for  the 
wheat  program  that  is  only  2  months 
before  wheat  farmers  start  planting  in 
Kansas  and  the  High  Plains— the  area 
where  most  U.S.  wheat  is  harvested. 
While  I  would  prefer  an  earlier  an- 
nouncement for  the  wheat  program,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
This  bill  is  a  simple  matter  of  equity 
for  the  farmer.  The  road  to  sound 
policy  is  always  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  these  intentions  do  not  help 
the  farmer  if  the  USDA  and  the  Con- 
gress do  not  follow  through. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  bill. 

n  1310 

I  think  this  shows  what  we  can  do. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  in  fact  we  can  work  to- 
gether and  avoid  a  Presidential  veto 
and  avoid  the  kind  of  partisan  politics 
that  should  be  avoided  in  this  particu- 
lar case  in  working  out  the  compro- 
mise with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell).  I  think  the  President 
wins.  I  think  without  question  this 
body  wins.  I  think  the  USDA  wins,  and 
most  important.  I  think  the  farmer 
wins. 

I  want  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell),  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. I  want  to  express  also  my 
strong  appreciation  to  the  chairman  in 
regard  to  his  efforts,  and  thanks  to 
our  Republican  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  who  was 
able  to  bring  the  compromise  togeth- 
er, and  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Evans)  who  was  also 
very,  very  instrumental  in  this  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  state 
this:  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
certainly  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  allowing  us  to  go  forward 
with  this  bill  today  and  not  be  con- 
fronted with  a  Presidential  veto  over- 
ride. 

I  think  when  the  gentleman  talked 
about  visiting  58  different  counties  in 
his  district,  in  the  great  First  District 
of  Kansas,  the  biggest  wheat-produc- 
ing district  in  the  country.  I  am  sure 
the  people  out  in  Dodge  City,  and 
Goodland.  and  all  over  are  going  to  ap- 
preciate the  representation.  Nobody  is 
ever  totally  satisfied  with  any  one 
piece      of      legislation      that      comes 


through  here,  but  I  think  that  those 
wheat  farmers  will  be  belter  served  by 
this  resolution  when  it  is  signed  into 
law  than  the  present  law  which  actual- 
ly would  set  back  to  August  15  the  an- 
nouncement date  for  wheat. 

So  the  gentleman  has  done  a  very 
good  job  for  his  farmers,  he  has  done 
a  good  job  for  this  country,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  for  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  and  everybody  for  working 
on  this  legislation.  It  is  some  improve- 
ment over  the  present  situation. 

But  I  do  want  to  ask  this  question:  Is 
the  gentleman  in  agreement  that  it 
would  be  a  very  extraordinary  situa- 
tion when  they  would  change  within 
that  30-day  period? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes.  sir.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  mandated  in  this  bill  that 
we  have  to  have  a  circumstance  of  real 
change  in  the  crop  reports,  and  the 
crop  estimates,  and  the  total  commodi- 
ty carryover  prior  to  making  any 
change. 

I  know  that  the  farmer  says.  "Well, 
this  is  never  set  in  concrete,"  but  in 
this  particular  instance  there  would 
have  to  be  sigificant  change,  and  that 
language  is  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  just  want  to 
make  it  clear  because  I  think  people 
down  in  the  Department,  some  of 
them  may  not  realize  the  investments 
that  are  made  in  farming  and  it  could 
be  a  big  expense  to  a  farmer  to  fertil- 
ize his  land,  and  prepare  it.  and  then 
have  to  change  his  plans. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  He  makes  an 
excellent  point. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  congratulations  and  thanks  to  my 
colleague,  who  serves  with  me  on  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee,  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  chair- 
man, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

I  think  they  deserve  this  commenda- 
tion for  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  on  this  one.  This  is  something 
that  we  had  sought  all  along  when  we 
had  pursued  early  announcement  or 
earlier  announcement  for  the  farm 
programs.  The  negotiation  that  took 
place  is  commendable,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  expertise  of  the  handling  of  it  by 
those  people  who  I  have  mentioned. 

I  support  this  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
3914.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this    particular    piece    of    legislation 


quickly  and  swiftly,  and  again  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  work  in 
negotiating  this  particular  settlement. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  comments  and  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana,  and  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  address  the  concerns 
that  I  imagine  exist  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  Representatives  from  the 
summer-fallow  wheat  areas,  and  to  say 
that  I  think  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee understand  very  well  that  July 
1  is  not  the  best  date  for  an  announce- 
ment, and  that  July  31  is  not  the  best 
date  for  revisions,  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  members  of  the  committee 
understand  that  problem  very  well. 

We  are  going  to  be  looking  hard  at 
that  in  the  future  and  we  hope  that 
we  can  do  better  by  those  summer- 
fallow  growers  there  the  next  time 
around. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
has  consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  the  original  author 
of  the  legislation,  the  bill  that  passed 
initially,  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3914  which  I  introduced  yester- 
day, together  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts),  along 
with  35  of  our  colleagues,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza),  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  26  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  for  his  continued  co- 
operation and  support  in  assuring  that 
this  issue  is  resolved  in  a  timely  and 
acceptable  manner. 

The  bill,  H.R.  3914.  essentially  rati- 
fies an  agreement  worked  out  between 
the  administration  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  regard- 
ing the  announcement  dates  for  our 

1984  feed    grains    program,    and    our 

1985  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 
The  legislation  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  announce  the 
1984  feed  grains  program  by  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year,  and  the  1985  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  by  July  1  and 
September  30.  respectively,  of  next 
year.  In  all  cases,  the  Secretary  would 


be  granted  the  authority  to  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  the  an- 
nounced programs,  for  a  period  of  30 
days  following  the  initial  program  an- 
nouncement, if  warranted  by  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  total  supply  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  state  that 
we  have  a  letter  from  the  Department 
saying  that  if  this  legislation  is  not 
signed  into  law  in  time  this  year  that 
they  commit  themselves  to  doing  this 
for  the  feed  grains  program  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  pleas- 
ures of  serving  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  is  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  the  often  nonpartisan  manner  to 
address  the  issues  confronting  agricul- 
ture. Indeed,  the  area  of  agriculture— 
as  perhaps  no  other— offers  the 
chance  for  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  work  in  a  cooperative 
fashion  to  achieve  what  is  best  for  our 
farmers  and  the  farm  community  as  a 
whole. 

It  was  in  this  cooperative  and  non- 
partisan spirit,  I  think,  that  the  cur- 
rent accord  came  about.  Because  of 
the  active  involvement  of  a  number  of 
Members  from  the  Republican  side  in- 
cluding, certainly,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Marlenee,  and 
others,  the  administration  was  per- 
suaded to  reconsider  its  opposition  to 
earlier  program  announcements  and  to 
accept  a  reasonable  compromise. 

I  believe  the  agreement  before  us 
today  has  something  for  everyone,  just 
as  every  compromise  should.  The  earli- 
er announcement  dates  provide  farm- 
ers and  the  supply  businesses  which 
serve  them  with  an  early  indication  of 
the  Department's  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  any  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram or  change  in  price  support  levels. 
The  Department,  on  the  other  hand  is 
provided  with  an  important  safeguard 
which  allows  program  adjustments  if 
sudden  weather  developments  or  other 
unforeseen  events  significantly  change 
the  outlook  for  our  total  supplies  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains. 

Finally,  the  taxpayers  may  receive 
something  as  well.  Although,  the  earli- 
er program  announcements  by  them- 
selves will  result  in  absolutely  no  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  possible  that  the  more 
timely  announcement  of  our  programs 
will  actually  lead  to  lower  outlays  for 
farm  price  supports.  This  is  because 
earlier  announcements  provide  more 
farmers  with  the  option  of  participat- 
ing in  our  farm  programs,  and  higher 
participation  means  a  program  more 
effective  at  reducing  periodic  surplus- 
es, and  a  program  more  effective  at  re- 
ducing our  surplus  reduces  farm  price 
support  costs. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
prompt  adoption  of  this  important 
compromise,  and  I  wish  to  again  thank 
all  of  those  who  have  been  responsible 


for  working  out  this  important  com- 
promise which  I  believe  is  beneficial  to 
our  farmers,  to  everybody  involved, 
and  to  the  taxpayers  as  well. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Franklin.) 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts)  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  compro- 
mise a  real  possibility,  and  also,  ol 
course,  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  without 
whose  leadership  none  of  this  would 
have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3914,  a  bill  that  successfully 
merges  the  interests  of  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers.  Farmers  need 
the  earliest  possible  announcement  of 
Federal  farm  programs  to  help  them 
make  crop  decisions.  H.R.  3914  calls 
for  announcement  dates  several  weeks 
earlier  than  present  law.  while  retain- 
ing the  ability  to  deal  with  natural  dis- 
asters and  other  emergencies. 

Consumers  need  to  be  assured  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  affordable  food 
is  available.  H.R.  3914  provides  the  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  insure 
steady  food  supplies.  Taxpayers  want 
to  know  that  the  money  being  spent 
on  support  of  farm  programs  is  being 
wisely  used  to  achieve  aims  that  are  in 
the  public  interest.  H.R.  3914  allows 
time  for  adjustments  in  the  grain  pro- 
grams to  insure  adequate  support  for 
farmers  without  needlessly  overspend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  in  this 
body  that  we  are  able  to  take  an 
action  that  deals  with  the  concerns  of 
such  a  broad  cross  section  of  American 
concerns.  I  want  to  especially  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  (Mr.  Bedell) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  (Mr. 
Roberts),  who  put  this  bill  in  its  final 
form  and  have  worked  to  achieve  this 
compromise. 

The  advantages  of  H.R.  3914  over 
previous  attempts  to  legislate  early  an- 
nouncements of  grain  programs  have 
been  made  more  apparent  over  the 
last  60  days,  as  our  com  farmers  have 
faced  a  drought  of  staggering  propor- 
tions. The  extent  and  severity  of  this 
natural  calamity  could  not  be  foreseen 
in  July,  and  the  full  impact  of  the 
drought  will  not  be  assessed  for  sever- 
al weeks  yet.  A  rigid  early  announce- 
ment scheme  would  prevent  adequate 
evaluation  of  damage  and  could  lead 


to  a  distorted  feed  grain  program.  In 
the  same  w-ay.  my  district  in  Illinois 
was  part  of  a  wide  area  in  which  the 
1974  corn  crop  was  severely  damaged 
by  frost.  An  early  announcement  of 
the  feed  grains  programs  with  no 
flexibility  to  assess  that  late  damage 
would  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
farmers  in  my  area. 

H.R.  3914  provides  a  measure  of  cer- 
tainty about  Government  programs 
that  farmers  badly  need,  while  insur- 
ing that  late-breaking  developments 
that  could  produce  major  changes  in 
the  crop  picture  can  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  stated  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crop  years.  As  we  move 
to  enact  the  next  farm  bill  in  1985.  we 
should  consider  making  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  3914  a  part  of  permanent  law. 
For  now,  however,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  H.R. 
3914.  The  farmers,  consumers,  and 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  will  thank 
you  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson). 
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Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pay  m  ompliments  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
for  their  fine  leadership  in  bringing 
about  this  important  compromise  that 
will,  indeed,  be  to  the  benefit  of  our 
agricultural  producers. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3914.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  represents  a  valid  com- 
promise between  the  American  farmer 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  area  of  early  announcements  for 
farm  programs.  When  these  programs 
are  planned  it  is  important  to  meet 
the  farmers'  needs  as  well  as  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  devel- 
op responsible  programs. 

It  is  essential  that  the  farmer  and 
the  supply  businesses  which  serve 
them  have  the  benefit  of  early  an- 
nouncements. Farmers  must  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  weigh  various  farm  pro- 
gram options  and  to  make  decisions 
about  program  participation. 

I  also  understand  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  have  the  best  possible  information 
about  the  current  year  crop  for  plan- 
ning purposes.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture needs  this  data  and  needs  a 
certain  flexibility  to  respond  quickly 
to  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as 
drought. 

Valid  estimates  of  production  and 
timely  announcements  are  both  essen- 
tial in  planning  successful  programs. 
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This  bill  would  give  the  farmer  the 
benefit  of  early  announcements  and 
also  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  flexibility  he  needs.  In  the  spirit 
of  this  compromise  I  wish  to  express 
my  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3914. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUIRING  EARLIER  ANNOUCE- 
MENT  OF  1984  CROP  FEED 
GRAIN  PROGRAM  AND  1985 
CROP  WHEAT  AND  FEED 
GRAIN  PROGRAMS- VETO  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  veto  message  of  the 
President  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3564)  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  an  earlier  announcement  of  the 
1984  crop  feed  grain  program  and  of 
the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  3564,  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying bill,  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  3914,  the  bill  previously 
passed,  and  on  the  unanimous  consent 
request  with  reference  tc  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  on  the  bill. 
H.R. 3564. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMI 


COMMUNITY  RENEWAL 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  302  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  302 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1036)  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
to  long-term  unemployed  individuals  in  high 
unemployment  areas  in  projects  to  repair 
and  renovate  vitally  needed  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  said  substitute  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  by  titles  instead 
of  by  sections  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House 
on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Wheat) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  302 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  3  hours 
of  general  debate  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  rule  makes 
in  order  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  is  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  is  now  printed  in  the  bill. 
This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  shall  be  considered 
by  title  instead  of  by  section  for 
amendment  and  each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

House  Resolution  302  also  waives 
points  of  order  agaisnt  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  section  402(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
402(a)  requires  any  authorization  for 
new    budget    authority    be    reported 


before  May  15  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  waiver  is  necessary  because 
the  bill  becomes  effective  fiscal  year 
1983.  Since  the  bill  was  not  reported 
by  May  15,  1982,  it  violates  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  H.R. 
1036.  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act,  cannot  be  overly 
stressed.  While  some  cite  declining  un- 
employment figures  as  evidence  that 
the  recession  is  over,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  unemployment  level  in  this 
country  is  abnormally  high. 

As  of  August  of  this  year,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation  was  9.5 
percent.  That  means  that  at  least  10.7 
million  people  in  this  country  are  out 
of  work.  An  additional  1.5  million  had 
ceased  to  look  for  work  because  of  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  job  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  indicate 
that  for  a  significant  numbr  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  economy  has  not  recovered. 

H.R.  1036.  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act,  is  a  bill  which  would 
aid  this  Nations'  unemployed  and 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
constructing  and  rehabilitating  public 
facilities. 

H.R.  1036  authorizes  $5  billion  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  $9.2  billion  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  to  pay 
wages  to  individuals  to  work  on  public 
works  projects,  repair  public  buildings, 
staff  day  care  centers  and  improve 
educational  facilities.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  many  as  900.000  of  the  cur- 
rently unemployed  could  benefit  if 
this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1036  is  a  responsi- 
ble piece  of  legislation  which  seeks  to 
remedy  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  resulted  because  of  the  current 
recession.  For  many,  it  will  provide  an 
opportunity  which  h£is  been  denied 
them  for  too  long— the  oportunity  to 
work  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  loved  ones. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  adopt  the 
rule  so  that  we  may  expeditiously  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  this  rule 
makes  in  order  attempts  to  decrease 
unemployment  by  throwing  money  at 
the  problem  one  more  time. 

This  is  the  wrong  approach  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First,  any  economic  stimulation  that 
may  result  from  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  into  the  economy  in  the  name 
of  job  creation  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  economic  drag  created  by 
redistributing  the  dollars  from  the  pri- 
vate to  the  public  sector. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  public  service 
jobs  were  tried  and  failed  under  the 
CETA  program.  The  jobs  were  expen- 


sive. They  did  not  develop  skills  which 
led  to  permanent  employment.  Final- 
ly, the  CETA  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram was  subject  to  problems  of  fraud, 
and  abuse.  We  do  not  want  to  repeat 
that  experience. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Con- 
gress passed  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  legislation  to  provide  job 
training  for  disadvantaged  and  dislo- 
cated workers.  This  training  should 
provide  a  means  by  which  individuals 
can  move  into  unsubsidized  jobs  and 
become  productive  members  of  our 
labor  force. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
has  already  enacted  an  emergency 
jobs  bill.  We  appropriated  $4.6  billion. 
These  dollars  have  barely  begun  to 
flow  out  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  results  of  that  legislation  are  not 
yet  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  this  bill  were 
the  right  solution  it  is  being  offered  at 
the  wrong  time.  If  public  service  job 
creation  is  useful  at  all,  it  is  useful  at 
the  beginning  of  an  economic  down- 
turn, not  at  its  end.  To  throw  taxpay- 
ers money  into  this  kind  of  a  program 
while  the  economy  is  accelerating 
merely  serves  to  drive  up  deficits  and 
ultimately  interest  rates.  By  taking 
capital  out  of  the  economy  and  forcing 
individuals  and  businesses  to  pay 
higher  interest  rates  than  would  oth- 
erwise be  the  case,  would  hinder  the 
recovery  rather  than  help  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  repeatedly  expressed 
concern  about  our  large  deficit  num- 
bers. We  cannot  complain  about  large 
deficits  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  spend  billions  more  for  new  initia- 
tives such  as  this. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  this  bill  will  cost  $5 
billion  in  the  first  year,  which  we  do 
not  have  and  over  $9  billion  in  the 
second  year  which  we  will  not  have 
either. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole 
effort  may  well  be  an  exercise  in  futili- 
ty. At  the  time  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  this  bill,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  provided  us 
with  a  policy  statement  indicating 
that  if  H.R.  1036  were  to  reach  the 
President's  desk,  disapproval  would  be 
recommended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  before  the 
House  provides  3  hours  of  general 
debate  and  an  open  amending  process. 
There  is  a  waiver  of  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  which  is  the  May  15 
authorization  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee agreeing  to  go  along  with  this 
waiver,  he  did  express  the  following 
reservation,  with  which  I  agree.  He 
wrote: 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  failure  to 
report  out  and  act  on  authorizations  in  a 
timely  manner  impacts  directly  on  the  abili- 


ty of  the  House  to  consider  appropriations 
bills  and  thwarts  enactment  of  appropria- 
tions prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  this 
point.  We  are  waiving  Budget  Act  pro- 
visions far  too  frequently. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHEAT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

POSTPONING  CONSIDERATION  OF  VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
CORRECTING  PUBLIC  LAW  98-63.  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS.   1983 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  consideration 
of  the  veto  message  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  338)  to  correct  Public 
Law  98-63  due  to  an  error  in  the  en- 
rollment of  H.R.  3069,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  consideration  tomorrow,  be 
postponed  until  September  28.  1983. 

I  have  cleared  this  with  the  minori- 
ty. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Members  of  the  minority  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  this  very  important  bill 
to  alleviate  the  9.5-percent  unemploy- 
ment that  still  exists  in  this  country. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  point  out  that  in  trying  to 
adjust  the  problems  of  the  deficit,  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  can 
do  is  to  address  the  unemployment 
problem.  As  we  know,  every  1  percent 
of  unemployment  in  this  country  adds 
25  percent  to  the  bill  that  we  as  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  to  pay. 

Probably  the  most  important  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  address  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  by  considering  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Employment  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  309.  nays 
108,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  344] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 


YEAS-309 

Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 


Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 


Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA I 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX> 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davif 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 


Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herlcl 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasienmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

ICildee 

Kogovsek 

KoUet- 

Kost  mayer 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

L*lamci 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (PL' 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McNully 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obcrstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 


On.nKcr 

Owe. is 

Panetta 

Par-is 

Paiman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regtila 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slallery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Rotiert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sludds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wetss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlen 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Yov!ng(MO) 

Zablocki 
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NAYS-108 

Archer 

Goodling 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Oramm 

Paul 

Bartlett 

Hall.  Sam 

Petri 

Batemui 

Hansen  (ID) 

Quillen 

Bereuter 

Hansen  (UT) 

Ritter 

Bethune 

Hiler 

Roberts 

Bilirakis 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Bliley 

Hyde 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Kasich 

Rudd 

BroyhiU 

Kindness 

Schaefer 

Burton  ( IN ) 

Kramer 

Schuize 

Carney 

Lagomarsino 

Sensenbrenner 

Chandler 

Latta 

Shaw 

Chappie 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Livingston 

Shuster 

Conable 

Loeffler 

Siljander 

Corcoran 

Lott 

Skeen 

Craig 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lujan 

Smith.  Denny 

Crane.  Philip 

Lungren 

Snyder 

Daniel 

Mack 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

Daub 

Martin  (NO 

Stenholm 

Dickiruon 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

Dreier 

McCain 

Tauke 

Edwards  <  AD 

McCollum 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

McKernan 

Thomas  (CA) 

Emerson 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenbom 

Molinari 

Vucanovich 

Evans  (lA) 

Montgomery 

Walker 

Fiedler 

Moorhead 

Weber 

Fields 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whittaker 

Porsythe 

Myers 

Wortley 

Franklin 

NIelson 

Wylie 

Frenzel 

Oxiey 

Young (PL) 

Gekas 

Packard 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anthony 

Hartnetl 

Pritchard 

Barnard 

Heftel 

Rose 

Campbell 

Holl 

Schumer 

Fazio 

Lantos 

Spence 

Ptsh 

Mat5ui 

Oilman 

Pepper 

D  1350 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mrs.  SMITH  of 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  DAUB  changed 
their  votes  from    yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  302  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1036. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
it.self  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1036)  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities to  long-term  unemployed 
individuals  in  high  unemployment 
areas  in  projects  to  repair  and  ren- 
ovate vitally  needed  community  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Wheat.  Chairman  pro  tempore,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  IVi  hours,  and  the  gentle- 


man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  '/2  hours. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  the  procedure  for  today  and 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  as 
to  what  the  intentions  are.  I  would  ask 
the  Chairman  if  he  would  set  forth 
the  procedure  for  today. 

There  is  some  confusion  on  the  cal- 
endar indicating  that  there  would  only 
be  general  debate  today.  I  wondered  if 
the  Chair  could  clarify  first  of  all  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  is  correct;  and, 
second,  as  to  what  time  we  may  rise. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  managers  on 
this  side  to  proceed  through  general 
debate  today  and  to  take  up  such 
amendments  as  we  can  possibly  accom- 
modate during  the  period  of  time 
before  6  o'clock.  It  is  the  intent  to  rise 
at  6,  not  later  than  6. 

So  in  the  event  that  the  general 
debate  is  concluded  before  that  time, 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  several 
amendments. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  3  hours  al- 
lowed for  general  debate,  which  would 
mean  that  we  would  be  ending,  in  any 
event,  by  5  o'clock,  which  would  mean 
that  in  all  likelihood  there  will  be  time 
between  5  and  6  for  amendments. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  And  if  there  is  time 
less  than  3  hours  utilized,  then  we  will 
have  more  time  for  amendments:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
time  we  have. 

We  have  approximately  enough  re- 
quests to  consume  a  little  over  1  hour 
of  time  at  this  point  on  this  side.  I 
assume  that  others  will  join  that  list. 
But  we  will  try  to  not  add  to  that  list, 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  limit  it.  But 
I  would  assume  that  we  will  have  at 
least  IV2  hours  of  general  debate  on 
this  side. 

Assuming  the  gentleman  has  the 
same  amount  of  time,  that  would  con- 
sume the  3  hours. 

Mr.  JEPTORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  clarifi- 
cation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  en- 
actment of  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act  will  make  jobs  avail- 
able very  quickly  to  500.000  Americans 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  the 
longest  periods  of  time.  These  jobs  will 
provide  badly  needed  work  that  our 
counties  and  cities  have  not  been  able 
to  do. 

Because  local  tax  revenues  are  limit- 
ed, we  all  know  that  local  governments 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  many  kinds  of 
needed  work  to  be  done.  It  simply 
makes  sense  to  give  jobs  to  the  long- 
term  unemployed  to  get  that  work 
done.  Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  both  help  the  unem- 
ployed get  work  and  at  the  same  time 
help  local  governments  provide  useful 
services  to  the  citizens. 

This  country  is  still  suffering  the  ef- 
fects of  the  worst  recession  in  more 
than  40  years— since  before  World 
War  II.  Responsibility  for  the  high 
level  of  unemployment  rests  with  the 
current  occupants  of  Federal  office— 
the  President,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Congress— whose  poli- 
cies have  tolerated  high  interest  rates 
which  brought  on  the  recession. 

The  unemployed  victims  of  those 
misguided  policies  have  already  paid  a 
heavy  price. 

The  least  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  is  to  provide  jobs  for  many  of 
those  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
so  long  in  order  that  they  can  perform 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  anyway. 

For  a  year,  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  been  around  10  percent. 
In  the  last  2  months,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
has  been  9.5  percent.  More  than  10 
million  citizens  are  jobless,  according 
to  official  figures. 

Over  4  million  of  the  jobless  have 
been  out  of  work  for  at  least  15  weeks. 
The  bill  before  the  House  today  is 
aimed  at  those  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  weeks  or  more. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  into  law.  and  if 
we  appropriate  the  money  which  has 
been  provided  for  it  in  the  budget  res- 
olution. 500,000  out  of  the  4  million 
long-term  unemployed  could  be  put  to 
work— 1  out  of  8  of  the  number  of 
people  who  have  been  jobless  for  15 
weeks  or  over. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  gives  priority  to  individuals 
who  do  not  qualify  for  unemployment 
insurance  or  who  have  exhausted  their 
rights  to  UI. 

A  recent  study  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  showed  that  only  45  percent 
of  the  total  unemployed  population 
have  been  receiving  UI  payments  re- 
cently. That  is  a  much  lower  percent- 
age than  during  the  recession  in  1975, 
when  78  percent  of  the  numbers  of  un- 
employed received  UI  benefits. 

The  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the 
unemployed  are  not  receiving  UI  bene- 
fits shows  why  it  is  so  important  at 


this  time  to  pass  this  bill  to  provide 
work  for  those  who  no  longer  can  re- 
ceive such  benefits. 

This  bill  will  allow  local  govern- 
ments to  put  500.000  unemployed 
people  to  work  doing  vitally  needed 
work  in  our  communities.  These  work- 
ers will  help  in  repairing  bridges  and 
roads;  repairing  schools,  libraries,  and 
other  public  buildings;  installing 
weatherlzation  materials;  carrying  out 
reclamation  activities;  providing  emer- 
gency medical  rescue  services;  and  as- 
sisting nutrition  programs  and  other 
services  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped—to  name  just  a  few  types  of 
jobs  they  will  be  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to  point 
out  just  a  few  other  features  of  the 
bill. 

Most  of  the  jobs  will  be  provided 
through  local  governments  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  funds  under  the  bill  will  be  re- 
served for  educational  agencies  to  put 
unemployed  Individuals  to  work  re- 
pairing school  facilities. 

Training  is  also  authorized  by  the 
bill. 

Funds  under  the  bill  may  be  used  for 
training  through  educational  Institu- 
tions or  other  agencies  where  an  em- 
ployer has  a  job  for  the  participant 
after  completion  of  the  training. 

In  addition,  an  annual  authorization 
of  $30  million  would  enable  the  Job 
Corps  to  establish  a  limited  number  of 
career  preparation  demonstration  cen- 
ters on  a  regional  basis.  These  centers 
would  not  be  residential  centers,  but 
would  demonstrate  the  use  of  teaching 
materials  and  techniques  which  have 
been  developed  successfully  through 
Job  Corps  experience.  This  would  be 
demonstrated  through  the  provision 
of  training  to  eligible  participants,  in- 
cluding youth,  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  has  strongly  endorsed  this 
bill. 

Its  president.  Dick  Fulton,  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  of  you  as  a  former 
colleague  of  ours  in  this  body.  He  is 
now  mayor  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
letter  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
mayors  states  forcefully: 

With  10  million  people  unemployed  In  this 
Nation,  we  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  Congress  to  take  positive  steps  to 
provide  employment. 

Hopefully,  the  Nation  will  soon  find  the 
correct  formula  for  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity.  However,  people  are 
out  of  work  now.  They  need  to  feed  their 
families  and  keep  their  homes  now.  Tomor- 
row may  be  a  better  day.  but  we  need  to  pro- 
vide relief  today.  The  most  positive  type  of 
relief  is  employment.  It  provides  the  means 
for  people  to  earn  the  money  they  need  and 
regain  their  dignity. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act  would  provide  such  employment  oppor- 
tunities. At  the  same  time  it  would  provide  a 
way  to  rehabilitate  the  urban  infrastruc- 
tures and  school  facilities  upon  which  eco- 


nomic development  is  at  least  partially  de- 
pendent. 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  mayors  "stand  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  anxiously  await 
the  opportunity  to  implement  the  em- 
ployment program  when  it  comes  to 
our  cities." 

The  letter  mentioned  follows: 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  19,  1983. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  The  Conference  of  Mayors 
would  like  to  express  its  strong  support  for 
H.R  1036,  the  'Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act",  which  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration by  the  full  House  on  September 
20,  1983.  With  10  million  people  unem- 
ployed in  this  nation,  we  feel  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  Congress  to  take 
positive  steps  to  provide  employment. 

Hopefully,  the  nation  will  soon  find  the 
correct  formula  for  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity.  However,  people  are 
out  of  work  now.  They  need  to  feed  their 
families  and  keep  their  homes  now.  Tomor- 
row may  be  a  better  day,  but  we  need  to  pro- 
vide relief  today.  The  most  positive  type  of 
relief  is  employment.  It  provides  the  means 
for  people  to  earn  the  money  they  need  and 
regain  their  dignity. 

The  "Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act"  would  provide  such  employment  oppor- 
tunities. At  the  same  time  it  would  provide  a 
way  to  rehabilitate  the  urban  infrastruc- 
tures and  school  facilities  upon  which  eco- 
nomic development  is  at  least  partially  de- 
pendent. 

Throughout  the  progress  of  the  'Commu- 
nity Renewal  Employment  Act"  as  it  passed 
through  the  Committee.  I  have  made  sure 
that  mayors  were  kept  informed  on  its  pro- 
visions and  its  prospect  for  passage.  I  have 
received  continued  interest  in  the  bill,  espe- 
cially from  those  cities  in  which  unemploy- 
ment has  been  very  high.  I  assure  you.  on 
behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  that  we 
stand  in  support  of  the  bill  and  anxiously 
await  the  opportunity  to  implement  the  em- 
ploymer.l  program  when  it  comes  to  our 
cities. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  H.  Fulton.  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  was  developed  by  the  Member  of 
the  House  who  has  devoted  more  at- 
tention to  the  employment  and  train- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation  than  any 
other  public  leader— Gus  Hawkins, 
the  author  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act.  I  have  always  taken  pride 
in  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  on  every  piece  of  employment  and 
training  legislation  he  has  sponsored 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  Opportunities  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
commend  him  for  the  excellent  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  on  this  bill. 

n  1400 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Er- 

LENBORN). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  bill  being 


considered  today,  H.R.  1036,  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Employment  Act.  As 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  the  com- 
mittee of  record  for  this  bill,  I  believe 
that  I  represent  the  views  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  we 
should  not  perpetuate  the  errors  of 
the  past  by  discussing  a  bill  that  ig- 
nores the  improved  state  of  the  econo- 
my and  proposes  instead  to  increase 
categorical  spending  programs.  A  pro- 
gram that  has  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing too  long,  contributing  to  infla- 
tion as  the  economy  recovers,  and  that 
will  increase  the  total  deficit  over  the 
next  5  years,  unsettling  financial  mar- 
kets and  leading  to  higher  longer  term 
Interest  rates,  should  not  be  a  priority 
of  this  Congress. 

As  well  Intentloned  as  H.R.  1036  may 
be.  It  suffers  from  four  major  failings. 
First,  to  pay  for  the  temporary  jobs 
created  under  this  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  borrow  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  borrowing  will 
retard  the  economic  recovery  now  un- 
derway and  serve  as  a  contributing 
factor  to  continued  high  unemploy- 
ment rates.  Equally  important,  the  in- 
dividuals who  get  these  temporary 
jobs  receive  little  or  no  training.  Thus, 
when  their  subsidized  jobs  terminate, 
they  will  be  no  better  prepared  for  the 
job  market  than  they  are  now.  Fur- 
ther, by  considering  this  legislation, 
we  divert  attention  from  other  alter- 
natives which  create  jobs  without  In- 
creasing the  deficit  and  inhibiting  the 
recovery.  Finally,  this  legislation  ig- 
nores the  real  needs  of  the  structural- 
ly unemployed  once  the  full  employ- 
ment, noncycllcal  level  is  reached. 
Under  H.R.  1036,  funding  would  be 
continued  regardless  of  the  level  of 
unemployment,  even  though  we  have 
learned  that  at  the  level  of  full  em- 
ployment, job  creation  Is  not  what  is 
needed  by  those  who  remain  out  of 
work. 

The  most  important  step  that  the 
Congress  can  take  now  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  economic  climate  contin- 
ues to  improve  so  that  job  growth  can 
occur.  If  there  is  anything  that  we 
should  have  learned  from  the  past  3 
years  It  is  that  high  Interest  rates  and 
the  resulting  slowdown  in  capital  in- 
vestment take  their  toll  in  jobs.  Any 
economic  stimulus  that  may  result 
from  pouring  billions  of  dollars  into 
the  economy  in  the  name  of  job  cre- 
ation will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
economic  drag  created  by  redistribut- 
ing the  dollars  from  the  private  sector 
to  the  public  sector. 

The  real  cause  of  unemployment  is 
stagnant  economic  growth.  The  leth- 
argy of  our  economy  is  a  chronic  con- 
dition created  largely,  and  made 
worse,  by  unrestrained  Federal  spend- 
ing. Clearly,  a  healthy  economy  is  the 
best  creator  of  jobs.  The  information 
we  are  hearing  now  points  to  a  much 
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Improved  economy  and  a  strong  recov- 
ery. 

The  Government's  index  of  leading 
economic  Indicators  increased  again 
last  month,  as  it  has  for  the  past  11 
months.  Capacity  utilization  in  the 
Nation's  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
utility  industries  Increased  1.2  percent- 
age points  in  July  to  75.8  percent,  the 
highest  rate  since  late  1981.  Similarly, 
industrial  production  increased  1.8 
percent  In  July  especially  sharp  rises 
in  automobile  and  steel.  The  industrial 
production  Index  stood  10.2  percent 
above  its  most  recent  November  1982 
low.  Clearly,  these  are  not  signals  for 
the  Government  to  create  new  jobs. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  update  of  the  econom- 
ic and  budget  outlook  in  August,  the 
country  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  re- 
covery. Consumer  spending  increased 
sharply  in  the  second  quarter,  contrib- 
uting to  an  8.7-percent  smnual  rate  in- 
crease in  real  GNP.  The  gains  in  eco- 
nomic activity  were  large  and  wide- 
spread. Labor  markets  improved  dra- 
matically. Real  earnings,  employment, 
and  consumer  balance  sheets  have  im- 
proved and  consumer  confidence  has 
risen  to  the  highest  level  in  more  than 
a  decade. 

Elmployment  indicators  appear  to  be 
improving  as  well.  According  to  a  quar- 
terly survey  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Business  Economists,  nothing 
but  growth  and  few  problems  are  pre- 
dicted for  the  next  year  and  a  half. 
That  is.  the  association  sees  no  out- 
break of  inflation,  no  upsurge  in  inter- 
est rates,  and  no  new  recession.  Addi- 
tionally, the  latest  survey  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  which  represents  about 
500.000  independent  businesses,  indi- 
cates that  small  firms  plan  strong  em- 
ployment expansion  during  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  hiring  plans 
were  strongest  in  manufacturing  and 
construction,  with  one  out  of  every 
four  firms  plarming  to  increase  em- 
ployment. Furthermore,  the  results  of 
a  recent  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
survey  indicate  that  about  22  percent 
of  the  private  employers  responding, 
plan  to  increase  production/service 
payrolls.  20  percent  plan  to  hire  more 
technical/professional  employees,  and 
13  percent  will  expand  office/clerical 
staffs  in  the  remaining  months  of 
1983. 

In  August,  there  were  101.6  million 
people  employed  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  largest  work  force  in  our 
Nations  history.  Nearly  1.5  million 
people  have  gone  back  to  work  this 
year,  and  the  unemployment  rate 
dropped  half  of  a  percent  in  July.  This 
drop  is  the  largest  drop  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  this  country  since 
December  1958.  The  unemployment 
rate  held  steady  in  August.  The  lack  of 
a  further  decline  could  appear  to  be 
discouraging,  but  generally  an  improv- 
ing economy   and  a  declining   unem- 


ployment rate  encourages  workers  to 
reenter  the  labor  market.  Therefore, 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment did  not  increase,  and  held  level, 
is  an  indication  that  the  situation  is 
improving. 

Long-term  unemployment  declined 
for  the  second  straight  month.  Since 
June,  the  number  of  very  long-term 
unemployed,  those  jobless  for  6 
months  or  longer,  the  major  target 
population  under  H.R.  1036.  has  de- 
creased by  half  a  million  people.  Addi- 
tionally, the  mean  duration  of  unem- 
ployment dropped  sharply  over  the 
month  between  July  and  August,  from 
21.7  to  19.9  weeks.  The  median  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  registered  its 
third  consecutive  monthly  decline  by 
falling  1  full  week. 

The  decrease  in  unemployment  was 
widespread  across  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  showing  strength  in  the  es- 
tablishment industries.  In  manufac- 
turing, the  index  of  hours  worked  rose 
about  8.5  percent  in  the  8  months 
through  July;  durable  goods  man- 
hours  by  10.8  percent.  In  the  transpor- 
tation equipment  (auto)  industry,  call- 
backs and  overtime  increases  raised 
the  hours  index  by  17  percent  during 
the  8  months.  Altogether,  76  percent 
of  industries  showed  increases  in  em- 
ployment in  the  first  half  of  1983. 
Almost  all  industries  have  shown  some 
increase  in  production,  but  the  auto 
industry  has  grown  particularly  fast. 
The  unemployment  rate  in  that  indus- 
try has  fallen  from  about  25  percent  in 
November  1982  to  9.5  percent  today. 
Residential  construction,  though,  has 
been  the  star  performer  of  the  econo- 
my in  recent  months.  Housing  starts 
are  47  percent  above  the  July  1982 
level. 

With  this  knowledge.  I  question  the 
wisdom  for  example,  of  including  as  el- 
igible activities  for  funding  under  this 
act  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance  of  public  facilities  such 
as  road  repair,  water  systems,  mass 
transportation  systems,  and  education 
facilities.  The  overall  unemployment 
rate  among  construction  workers  de- 
clined almost  4  percent  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year.  To  place  workers 
subsidized  under  this  act  in  direct 
competition  with  construction  workers 
in  the  private  sector  seems  to  be  self- 
defeating.  Instead,  our  efforts  should 
be  to  assure  that  the  unemployed  can 
find  long-term,  unsubsidized  work  in 
the  private  sector. 

One  factor  that  cropped  up  time  and 
again,  even  though  the  indicators 
show  a  growing  economy  and  improve- 
ment, is  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  Congress  will  do  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit, spend  realistically,  and  not  jeop- 
ardize the  economic  recovery  with  ac- 
tions that  increase  inflation,  interest 
rates,  and  long-term  deficits.  Huge 
deficits  inhibit  private  capital  forma- 
tion, which  is  the  root  of  real  job  cre- 
ation. A  bill  such  as  this  one,  which 


pulls  billions  of  dollars  out  of  a  recov- 
ering economy,  only  exacerbates  un- 
employment by.  removing  dollars  from 
where  they  can  be  most  productive. 

Admittedly,  unemployment  is  likely 
to  remain  relatively  high  for  some 
time  to  come.  Nevertheless,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  best  way  to  solve 
the  needs  of  the  unemployed  is  lo  put 
them  into  jobs  which  will  only  result 
in  short-term  work  and  not  provide 
them  with  kinds  of  skills  and  employ- 
ability  development  which  they  really 
need  if  they  ultimately  are  to  be  able 
to  compete  for  employment  in  the 
growth  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Matching  people  with  the  jobs  of 
the  1980's  is  a  true  challenge.  Technol- 
ogy has  created  new  vocations  and  is 
phasing  out  others.  Some  jobs  have 
simply  ceased  to  exist.  We  can  never 
go  back  to  the  kind  of  work  force  we 
had  in  the  past.  Therefore,  job  re- 
training and  relocation  will  play  vital 
roles  in  increasing  employment. 

The  jobs  of  the  future  will  be  in  cat- 
egories which  the  individuals  targeted 
under  this  proposal,  if  given  appropri- 
ate counseling  and  training,  would  be 
qualified  to  obtain.  Some  of  the  fast- 
est growing  occupations  during  the 
1980's  are  projected  to  be:  Data  proc- 
essing mechanics,  computer  operators, 
office  machine  servicers,  computer 
programers.  tax  preparers,  and  correc- 
tion officers.  Because  the  individuals 
targeted  under  this  bill  have  demon- 
strated labor  force  attachment,  with  a 
small  investment  in  training,  they 
could  again  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  Nation's  work  force. 

Economic  expansion  increases  the 
demand  for  highly  skilled  workers.  Al- 
though the  new  technologies  repre- 
sent a  break  with  the  past,  they  are 
not  so  radical  that  existing  workers 
cannot  be  retrained  to  handle  the  new 
equipment  or  techniques.  A  rapidly 
changing  economy  is  almost  always 
bound  to  experience  shortages  of  some 
workers,  because  future  needs  are 
never  predicted  perfectly.  Now  is  the 
time  to  train  out-of-work  individuals 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  dynamic 
marketplace. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  legislation  calling 
for  the  strong  pairing  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors  to  implement  a 
program  that  provides  job  training  for 
disadvantaged  and  dislocated  workers. 
This  training,  if  designed  properly, 
should  provide  a  means  by  which  indi- 
viduals can  move  into  unsubsidized 
jobs  and  become  productive  members 
of  our  labor  force.  The  frustration 
with  temporary,  subsidized  jobs  is  that 
the  unemployed  are  filling  them  at 
the  very  time  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceiving training  so  that  they  can  bene- 
fit from  the  jobs  that  are  created  by  a 
healthy  economy. 

Rather  than  considering  a  proposal 
that    absorbs    billioris    of    dollars    to 
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create  jobs,  the  Congress  should  exam- 
ine existing  laws  for  ways  that  with 
minor  changes,  jobs  could  be  created. 
Also  there  are  proposals  before  the 
Congress  that  offer  alternatives  that 
create  Jobs  in  concert  with  the  private 
sector.  In  March,  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Employment  Opportunities 
did  just  that.  The  result  was  a  report 
that  made  recommendations  which  fo- 
cused in  the  problems  of  the  structur- 
ally unemployed,  including  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25.  and  the 
dislocated  worker.  Our  alternative  in- 
cluded retraining  tax  credits,  pension 
plan   investment  in  residential  mort- 
gages, small  business  investment  cred- 
its, new  jobs  tax  credits,  and  the  possi- 
ble  use   of   a  national   public   works 
bank.  These  recommendations  created 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  job  slots 
with   little   pressure   to   increase   the 
budget.  To  move  on  the  approach  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  1036  only  makes  it  less 
likely  that  these  more  effective  alter- 
natives will  receive  the  priority  consid- 
eration they  deserve  by  the  Congress. 
Finally,   this   bill   ignores   blatantly 
what  we  have  learned  in  prevous  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  That 
is,  that  the  structurally  unemployed 
do    not    need    temporary    jobs,    but 
rather  education,  training,  relocation, 
job  search  assistance,  and  other  meas- 
ures to  increase  incentives  and  oppor- 
tunities to  work,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before.   This   bill   proposes   an   open- 
ended  authorization  of  appropriations 
which  puts  scarce  funding  into  job  cre- 
ation programs  even  at  full  employ- 
ment levels.  The  people  who  are  un- 
employed, when  the  overall  national 
rate    of    unemployment    reaches    the 
noncyclical  rate,  are  the  stucturally 
unemployed.  Why  must  we  continue 
to  fund  a  jobs  program  at  that  unem- 
ployment rate,  when  what  is  proposed 
is  not  the  best  way  to  aid  those  who 
remain  unemployed?  Without  a  provi- 
sion to  phase  down  the  funding  for 
this  program  so  that  at  the  full  em- 
ployment level,  no  authorization  for 
appropriations    remains,    this    bill    is 
even  more  seriously  flawed.  The  result 
of  a  job-creation  program  which  con- 
tinues too  long  is  unnecessary  econom- 
ic stimulation  and  increased  deficits, 
outyear  interest  rates,  and  inflation. 
Not  a  favorable  prospect.  It  is  my  hope 
that  should  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
succeed    in    gaining    its    passage,    an 
amendment  be  accepted  that  insures 
that  the  programs  which  are  initiated 
are  for  short  periods  of  time  when  the 
unemployment  rate  is  unusually  high 
due  to  economic  downturns. 

Although  H.R.  1036  addresses  many 
of  the  ills  of  previous  jobs-creation 
programs,  it  is  still  the  wrong  program 
at  the  wrong  time.  Any  public  employ- 
ment program  that  produces  goods  or 
services  takes  time  to  plan  and  imple- 
ment. Therefore  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  create  jobs  when  they  are 
no  longer  needed.  If  job  creation  is 


useful  at  all,  it  is  most  useful  at  the 
beginning  of  an  economic  downturn, 
not  at  its  end.  We  do  not  need  this 
type  of  program  now.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  proposal 
and  defeat  this  effort  to  undo  what  is 
the  best  creator  of  jobs  that  we  have, 
an  improving  economy. 

D  1410 
Mr.    HAWKINS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  5  years  ago  next 
month,  the  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  was  enacted.  This 
act,  for  the  first  time,  established  full 
employment  as  a  clear  national  priori- 
ty and  set  a  goal  of  4  percent  unem- 
ployment to  be  reached  by  1983.  Re- 
grettably, the  mandates  under  that 
act,  which  are  now  the  law  of  the  land, 
have  been  ignored,  and  the  Nation  has 
suffered  ever  rising  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment, reaching  the  post-Depression 
record  of  10.8  percent  this  past  winter, 
unemployment  deliberately  and  need- 
lessly generated  in  the  name  of  com- 
batting inflation. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  pain  and  suffering  that 
unemployment  has  caused  throughout 
the  land.  This  Hall  has  heard  more  el- 
oquent statements  than  I  can  offer 
about  that  needless  suffering  and  the 
waste  it  has  brought  to  our  economy. 
Nearly  one  out  of  every  four  persons 
in  the  labor  force  experienced  some 
unemployment  during  1982—4  million 
were  unemployed  for  the  entire  year. 
For  the  first  time  in  decades,  the 
number  of  individuals  in  poverty  is  in- 
creasing and  the  Nation  has  seen  soup 
kitchens  and  tent  cities  reminiscent  of 
the  worst  days  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

Even  as  the  recession  deepened  to 
historic  levels,  precious  little  Federal 
response  has  been  made  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  put  people  back  to 
work.  Unlike  previous  recessions,  no 
job  creation  measure  has  been  en- 
acted. In  fact,  the  only  program  previ- 
ously on  the  books  to  provide  jobs  was 
eliminated  as  a  part  of  the  1981  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
remedy  that  deficiency  by  passing 
H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act.  If  enacted  and 
funded  at  the  approved  budget  level, 
this  measure  would  put  500,000  long- 
term  jobless  individuals  to  work  imme- 
diately in  productive  activities  ranging 
from  repair  of  public  facilities  to  disas- 
ter relief  and  health  care  in  communi- 
ties around  the  Nation. 

Despite  marginal  reductions  in  the 
overall  jobless  rate  in  recent  months, 
unemployment  remains  unacceptably 
high  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  dis- 
asterously  so  in  regions  of  the  country 
and  among  certain  groups  in  the  labor 
force  including  women,  minorities, 
older  workers,  and  teenagers.  In 
August,  1  out  of  every  5  black  workers 


was  unemployed;  over  53  percent  of 
black  teenagers  were  jobless.  Unem- 
ployment among  Hispanics  is  35  per- 
cent greater  than  the  national  aver- 
age. For  these  groups,  and  others,  the 
economy  continues  to  be  in  a  depres- 
sion. 

The  signs  of  economic  recovery  do 
not  portend  significant  increases  in 
employment.  In  fact,  increased  profit- 
ability in  many  industries  is  being  ac- 
complished through  permanent  reduc- 
tions in  the  work  force.  Harvey  Shai- 
ken,  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  specialist  on  labor  and 
technology,  says  that  previously,  as 
with  the  recovery  that  followed  the 
Depression,  'people  were  reintegrated 
into  the  labor  force."  Now,  he  says, 
"we  are  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
economic  recovery  and  redundant 
workers  at  the  same  time. "  Recent  tes- 
timony by  the  administration  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee.  rein- 
forced this  view.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Daniel  Benjamin  stated: 

Despite  the  impressive  economic  gains  in 
the  last  9  months,  more  than  ten  million 
Americans  continue  to  be  unemployed  and 
2.4  million  of  these  individuals  have  been 
unemployed  for  more  than  6  months.  It  is 
also  clear  that  continued  economic  expsm- 
sion  is  not  likely  to  reduce  unemployment 
as  quickly  as  we  would  like. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in 
its  revised  Economic  Outlook  released 
last  month,  projects  unemployment  at 
8.4  percent  in  1984  and  7.9  percent  in 
1985.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates, 
unemployment  would  not  get  down  to 
even  pre-recession  levels,  much  less 
anything  approaching  full  employ- 
ment, until  after  1986—3  years  after 
now.  What  are  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed workers  to  do  during  this  time? 
Recently,  six  former  Secretaries  of 
Labor  in  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  sent  a  letter  to 
the  President  urging  a  comprehensive 
program  of  job  creation  and  retrain- 
ing. The  letter,  signed  by  former  Sec- 
retaries Willard  Wirtz.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, Ray  Marshall,  Peter  Brerman. 
John  Dunlop,  and  W.  J.  Usery.  Jr., 
told  the  President: 

We  agree  that  the  private  sector,  under 
ideal  circumstances,  should  generate  such 
jobs  and  participate  in  retraining  programs, 
but  this  will  take  time.  Until  then.  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  provide  relief. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  this  econom- 
ic recovery  is  very  uneven.  Whole  in- 
dustries and  regions  of  the  country 
have  been  bypassed.  Fortune  maga- 
zine, in  its  October  1983  issue,  exam- 
ined 12  industries  and  came  up  with 
six  basic  industries  which  remained 
mired  in  depression:  steel,  entertain- 
ment, paper,  construction  machinery, 
cosmetics  and  hotels-motels.  For  many 
of  these  industries,  a  return  to  profit- 
ability will  require  a  permanent  reduc- 
tion of  their  work  force,  so  that  even  if 
an  industry  recovers,  its  workers  will 
not. 
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While  national  unemployment  has 
dropped  to  9.5  percent,  15  States  have 
unemployment  rates  of  10.2  percent  or 
above.  West  Virginia,  the  highest,  has 
an  unemployment  rate  of  17.4  percent. 
Similarly,  many  cities  continue  to  ex- 
perience depression  level  unemploy- 
ment: Mobile,  Ala.,  14.1  percent;  Mo- 
desto. Calif.,  17.6  percent;  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  17  percent;  Peoria,  111.,  16.7  per- 
cent; Dubuque,  Iowa,  11  percent; 
Shreveport,  La.,  11.9  percent;  Flint, 
Mich..  16.5  percent;  Brownsville,  Tex., 
16.6  percent.  For  these  communities, 
and  countless  others,  there  is  no  recov- 
ery. A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle described  the  recovery  as  "one  of 
the  most  uneven  in  memory."  The  ar- 
ticle described  the  "biggest  losers  in 
this  recovery  are  the  energy-producing 
regions,  including  parts  of  Texas,  Lou- 
isiana, West  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  and 
Wyoming." 

Nor  is  the  continuing  recession  just 
an  urban  problem.  Rural  areas  have 
been  doubly  affected  by  staggering  in- 
terest rates  auid  by  drought  and  the 
strong  dollar's  impact  on  exports.  In 
fact,  nonmetropolitan  areas  have  an 
average  unemployment  rate  of  11.4 
percent  compared  with  an  average 
metropolitan  rate  of  9.3  percent. 

The  cycles  of  recession  and  recovery 
over  the  past  two  decades  have  led  to  a 
disturbing  pattern:  At  each  recovery, 
unemployment  is  left  at  higher  levels 
than  the  previous  cycle.  The  chart 
behind  me  illustrates  this  phenome- 
non. In  1969.  for  example,  there  were 
2.8  million  individuals  unemployed,  3.5 
percent:  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
cycle,  in  1973,  4.4  million  were  unem- 
ployed. 4.8  percent;  in  1980,  6.6  million 
were  unemployed.  6.3  percent;  and  in 
1981,  7.8  million  were  unemployed,  7.2 
percent.  Mind  you,  these  are  the  low 
points  of  the  unemployment  cycle. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  administrations  eco- 
nomic projections  are  correct  and  that 
the  current  economic  recovery  will  be 
sustained  at  least  through  1986,  but 
let  us  speculate  that  inflation  rises 
during  that  period  and  that  economic 
policymakers  decide  to  combat  infla- 
tion by  another  round  of  constrictive 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Unem- 
ployment would  then  rise  significantly 
from  a  plateau  of  7.5  percent.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  new  full  employ- 
ment level  is  7.5  percent,  over  8  million 
Americans  unemployed?  What  level 
are  we  as  a  nation  willing  to  tolerate 
as  our  base  level  of  unemployment— 8, 
15,  20  percent?  What  does  that  say 
about  us  as  a  nation  if  we  cannot  func- 
tion without  sacrificing  millions  of 
citizens  who  want  only  to  contribute 
their  productive  energies  and  support 
themselves  and  their  families? 

There  has  been  much  wringing  of 
hands  in  recent  weeks  about  the  defi- 
cit. Let  me  be  absolutely  clear  and  em- 
phatic about  this  issue— unemploy- 
ment and  recession  cause  deficits.  Put- 


ting people  back  to  work  reduces  defi- 
cits. It  is  widely  accepted  that  each  1- 
percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment adds  $25  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit.  The  joblessness  we 
are  continuing  to  experience  has  in- 
creased outlays  for  unemployment 
compensation  alone  by  50  percent  be- 
tween 1980  and  1983.  Other  Federal 
assistance  programs  increase  as  the 
number  of  low-income  persons  eligible 
for  medicaid,  food  stamps,  and  cash  as- 
sistance payments  grows  as  unemploy- 
ment rises.  The  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act  would  more  than  pay 
for  Itself  through  reductions  in  unem- 
ployment-related payments,  increases 
in  tax  revenues,  through  the  value  of 
community  improvements  and  the  in- 
direct employment  generated  by  the 
stimulus  to  the  economy. 

The  1984  first  budget  resolution  in- 
cludes $4.5  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  this  program  in  1983  and  $3.5  bil- 
lion for  1984.  At  the  proper  time 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  1036,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee-reported  bill  to  delete  au- 
thority for  1983  recognizing  that  the 
1983  fiscal  year  is  ending  within  days 
of  the  House's  action  on  this  bill.  I  will 
also  propose  to  amend  the  1984  au- 
thorization in  the  bill  to  bring  it  to  the 
ceihng  in  the  first  budget  resolution— 
$3.5  billion. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  H.R. 
1036  includes  a  triggered  authorization 
designed  to  bring  funding  down  as  the 
level  of  unemployment  declines.  The 
authorization  formula  in  the  bill  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  severity  of 
the  hardship  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment. Funds  are  authorized  to  provide 
job  opportunities  for  20  percent  of  the 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals—those who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  weeks  or  more.  For  ex- 
ample, at  8.5  percent  unemployment, 
approximately  500,000  jobs  would  be 
authorized  under  the  triggering  for- 
mula; at  5.6  percent  unemployment, 
the  bill's  formula  would  authorize 
191.000  jobs. 

By  emphasizing  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, the  bill  targets  these  federally 
assisted  job  opportunities  on  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulties  locating  employ- 
ment. Although  it  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  sufficient  funds  to  be  available 
to  serve  all  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, it  is  clearly  feasible  to  employ 
20  percent  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  useful  activities  filling 
unmet  public  needs. 

In  addition  to  requiring  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  participants  must  be  certi- 
fied by  the  employment  service  as 
having  been  unemployed  for  at  least 
15  out  of  20  weeks,  the  bill  establishes 
a  priority  for  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  the  longest  peri- 
ods of  time  and  those  residing  in  fami- 
lies in  which  no  other  member  is  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis.  Unlike  pre- 


vious periods  of  high  joblessness,  this 
recession  has  been  accompanied  by  re- 
duced protection  for  individuals  who 
lose  their  jobs.  During  1982  only  about 
45  percent  of  the  Nations  unemployed 
workers  received  unemployment  bene- 
fits compared  with  about  78  percent 
claiming  benefits  in  1975.  During 
August  only  3.7  million  of  the  10.7  mil- 
lion unemployed  received  benefits- 
only  36  percent.  The  majority  of  job- 
less must  exhaust  savings,  rely  on 
family  or  charity  and  on  Federal  and 
other  government  payments  in  the 
form  of  food  stamps  and  welfare. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  targets  resources  on  the 
areas  experiencing  the  most  severe  un- 
employment while  assuring  that  all 
areas  have  the  possibility  of  putting 
long-term  jobless  to  work  in  their  com- 
munities. All  jurisdictions  of  50.000 
population  or  more  would  be  eligible 
to  be  direct  recipients  under  the  act. 
Funds  would  be  distributed  by  a 
highly  targeted  formula,  however,  so 
that  75  percent  of  the  funds  would  go 
to  areas  above  the  national  average 
rate  of  unemployment.  Rural  areas, 
which  have  experienced  disproportion- 
ately high  unemployment  during  this 
recession,  would  receive  their  fair 
share  of  the  job  opportunities  provid- 
ed. 

The  bill  provides  a  simplified,  expe- 
dited procedure  for  allocating  funds  so 
that  jobs  could  be  created  quickly. 
Testimony  presented  before  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  during 
consideration  of  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  underscored 
the  backlog  of  repair  and  renovation 
activities  as  well  as  unmet  service 
needs  which  could  be  quickly  mounted 
in  virtually  every  community. 

The  jobs  which  would  be  created 
under  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act  are  not  make-work 
jobs— they  are  useful,  productive  ac- 
tivities which  will  leave  a  tangible  ben- 
efit to  the  community.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes employment  in  three  catego- 
ries of  community  improvement  activi- 
ties: First,  the  repair,  rehabilitation  or 
improvement  of  public  facilities; 
second,  the  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion or  improvement  of  public  lands; 
and  third,  public  safety,  health,  social 
service  and  other  activities  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare.  Within  these 
categories,  local  officials  would  have 
the  discretion  to  design  projects  to 
meet  local  priorities;  such  activities  as 
removal  of  asbestos  from  school  build- 
ings, reclamation  of  public  lands  dam- 
aged by  strip  mining,  emergency  food 
and  shelter  programs,  and  disaster 
relief  are  just  four  examples  of  the 
scores  of  vital  public  projects  which 
could  be  implemented  to  put  jobless 
individuals  to  work  in  the  community. 
Because  of  the  broad  flexibility  given 
to  local  job  creation  and  the  authority 
for  providing  services  as  well  as  con- 


struction and  repair  activities,  the  bill 
assures  that  job  opportunities  will  be 
available  to  women  and  minorities. 

Unlike  previous  job  creation  pro- 
grams, funds  can  be  used  under  this 
measure  to  support  private  sector  em- 
ployment. In  many  communities,  it  is 
routine  practice  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate companies  for  certain  services, 
particularly  activities  associated  with 
the  repair  or  rehabilitation  of  public 
facilities.  H.R.  1036  would  permit  em- 
ployment of  eligible  participants  by 
private  firms  under  such  contracting 
arrangements. 

The  bill  has  intentionally  con- 
strained wages  to  assure  maximum  job 
creation  out  of  the  Federal  funds.  The 
maximum  wage  which  could  be  feder- 
ally subsidized  is  $230  per  week— ap- 
proximately $12,000  per  year.  Wages 
could  be  supplemented  out  of  local  re- 
sources, but  only  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  Federal  wage.  This  wage  limitation 
is  intended  to  allow  equitable  wages 
for  work  performed  while  still  discour- 
aging participants  from  viewing  em- 
ployment under  this  act  as  more  at- 
tractive than  unsubsidized  jobs.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  jobs  are 
temporary,  not  more  than  1  year,  and 
that  participants  must  engage  in  job 
search  for  unsubsidized  employment. 

While  the  emphasis  of  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Employment  Act  is  on 
job  creation  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  where  private  unsubsi- 
dized employment  is  unavailable,  the 
bill  also  provides  flexibility  to  use 
funds  for  training  for  identified  job 
openings.  If,  for  example,  a  hotel  is 
being  constructed  in  a  community 
which  has  suffered  substantial  job  loss 
due  to  plant  closings,  jobless  workers 
could  be  trained  for  openings  in  the 
hotel  so  long  as  the  new  employer 
agreed  to  hire  them  at  the  conclusion 
of  training.  In  this  provision,  as  well  as 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  job  cre- 
ation is  intended  to  be  closely  tied  to 
economic  development  activities. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  recognizes  the  particularly 
severe  rate  of  joblessness  among 
young  workers.  In  August,  youth  aged 
16  to  19,  representing  almost  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  unemployed,  experi- 
enced an  unemployment  rate  of  23 
percent— almost  one  in  every  four 
young  people  in  the  labor  force  was 
jobless.  For  black  teenagers,  the  rate 
of  unemployment  is  catastrophic— offi- 
cially 53  percent,  the  highest  rate  ever 
recorded  for  these  young  workers. 
These  young  people  must  compete 
with  older,  more  skilled  workers  who 
are  also  jobless.  H.R.  1036  requires 
that  20  percent  of  the  funds  be  used 
for  programs  for  unemployed  youth 
aged  16  through  19.  Reflecting  the 
highly  successful  youth  incentive  enti- 
tlement program,  the  bill  requires  that 
participating  youths  will  be  employed 
no  more  than  32  hours  per  week  in 
community  improvement  projects  and 


must  be  enrolled  in  high  school,  a 
high  school  equivalency  program  or 
skill  training  program  for  at  least  8 
hours  per  week. 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  a 
career  preparation  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  test  the  effectiveness  of  using 
combined  written,  audiovisual  and 
computer-based  materials  within  the 
basic  instructional  format  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  establishes  five  centers  as 
high  technology  centers  to  provide 
training  in  combination  with  subsi- 
dized internships  in  the  private  sector 
to  prepare  individuals  for  careers  in 
expanding  and  emerging  high  technol- 
ogy occupations. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  yet  re- 
mediable   aspects    of    our    changing 
economy  is  the  mismatch  between  the 
jobs   which   are   available   and   those 
who  are  seeking  work.  To  the  extend 
that  this  mismatch  reflects  a  change 
in  skill  requirements,  retraining  must 
be  provided.  Under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  we  are  beginning  to 
address    this    problem.    Much    more 
needs  to  be  done  to  assure  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  work  force  to  meet  rapidly 
changing   occupational    requirements. 
Yet   much    of   the    mismatch    is   the 
result  of  inadequate   information   on 
the  availability  of  job  openings  and  in- 
sufficient job  search  skills.  The  Com- 
munity Renewal  Employment  Act  ad- 
dresses these  deficiencies  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  bill  provides  direct  authority 
to  the  State  employment  service  agen- 
cies to  provide  job  search  services  to 
eligible  participants  to  help  them  find 
regular  unsubsidized  jobs  as  soon  as 
possible.   Second,   the   bill   authorizes 
$50  million  for  1984  for  the  develop- 
ment and  impelmentation  of  job  bank 
systems  in  each  State.  At  present,  only 
21  States  are  operating  automated  job 
matching  systems.   Some  States  still 
rely  upon  manual  systems  for  filing 
paper   or   card   job   applications   and 
orders.  Computerized  systems  could  be 
used  not  only  for  matching  employers 
and  job  seekers  but  to  display  occupa- 
tional supply  and  demand  information 
and  projected  trends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  is  not  a  resur- 
rection of  past  jobs  programs.  It  is  an 
entirely  new  initiative  which  reflects 
the  extensive  evaluations  conducted 
on  both  public  works  and  public  serv- 
ice employment  job  creation  strategies 
of  the  past  two  decades.  It  responds  to 
the  criticisms  of  those  programs  and 
reflects  the  changes  in  our  economy. 
It  is  a  carefully  conceived  proposal 
which  can  be  quickly  implemented  to 
create  productive  and  useful  employ- 
ment opportunities  targeted  to  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  to  areas  of 
high  joblessness. 

This  legislation  is  not  the  only  solu- 
tion to  our  current  unemployment 
crisis.  A  comprehensive  strategy  which 
includes  not  only  job  creation  but  re- 
training and  other  structural  policies 


as  well  as  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
designed  to  assure  economic  growth  is 
essential  to  a  lasting  recovery.  Howev- 
er, job  c-eation  and  H.R.  1036  in  par- 
ticular, is  an  essential  component  of  a 
comprehensive    employment    strategy 
such    as   the   one   called    for   by   six 
former     Secretaries     of     Labor.     At 
present,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
Western   industrialized   nation   which 
does  not  include  some  form  of  job  cre- 
ation as  an  integral  component  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  In  Great  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Community  Programme,  pro- 
viding jobs  for  long-term  unemployed 
people    on    community   projects,    will 
provide    130.000    full    and    part-time 
places  by  October  1983.  Similar  pro- 
grams are  operating  in  Canada.  Den- 
mark. Noi-way.  and  Belgium.  Japan,  a 
country  with  which  we  are  at  an  in- 
creasing competitive  disadvantage,  es- 
tablishes full  employment  within  its 
constitution   and   integrates   job   cre- 
ation into  its  unemployment  insurance 
system.  For  us  to  do  likewise  is  not 
only  a  humane  response  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  millions  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans. It  just  makes  good  sense  if  we 
are  to  be  competitive  with  the  rest  of 
the  industrialized  world. 

I  urge  this  House  to  send  a  message 
to  the  10.6  million  officially  unem- 
ployed Americans  and  to  the  1.7  mil- 
lion discouraged  workers  not  even 
counted  as  unemployed  and  to  the  5.8 
million  part-time  workers  who  cannot 
find  full-time  work.  That  message  is 
that  we  are  concerned  about  their 
plight  and  that  we  are  willing  to  take 
the  essential  first  step  to  put  them 
back  to  work. 


D  1420 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  against  the  so-called  jobs 
bill,  H.R.  1036. 

I  would  first  give  my  personal  re- 
gards, in  the  good  working  relation- 
ship that  I  have  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  He  and  I 
work  well  together,  and  I  have  the 
highest  personal  regard.  On  this  par- 
ticular subject  and  on  the  subject  of 
how  to  create  jobs  in  this  country,  we 
have  vehement  and  very  substantial 
disagreement. 

There  was  a  sad  joke  that  made  the 
rounds  of  this  country  last  spring,  that 
made  the  rounds  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but  apparently  Congress  did 
not  hear  it,  and  the  joke  was  that  the 
country  must  be  in  a  recovery  because 
Congress  is  passing  a  jobs  bill.  And 
that  sad  joke  becomes  a  macabre  joke 
today  as  Congress  is  considering  pass- 
ing another  so-called  jobs  bill. 

I  speak  against  the  so-called  jobs  bill 
because  it  is  not  a  jobs  bill  at  all.  It  is 
a  spending  bill,  it  is  a  borrowing  bill,  it 
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Is  an  unemployment  bill,  and  It  is  a 
high-interest-rate  bill,  but  it  is  not  a 
Jobs  bill,  because  this  bill  would  result 
in  an  incrementally  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  it  is  those  interest  rates 
that  would  plunge  the  economy  back 
into  a  recession  and  cause  more  people 
to  be  unemployed. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  and 
other  legislation  like  it  would  be  that 
more  people  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work  and  out  of  permsuient  jobs,  and 
there  would  in  fact  be  fewer  jobs  cre- 
ated in  this  country  than  there  would 
be  without  this  bill. 

So  I  rise  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  those  10  million  Americans 
in  this  country  who  are  unemployed 
and  who  want  to  and  are  eager  to  go 
back  to  work  and  rejoin  the  work 
force.  And  they  can  only  do  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  Congress  has  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  priorities  and  the  guts 
to  act  to  hold  interest  rates  down,  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  to  allow  the 
economy  to  breathe  again  and  to 
invest  to  create  more  jobs. 

Americans  can  be  helped  by  a  recov- 
ering economy;  Americans  can  be  hurt 
by  the  creation  of  temporary  make 
work,  12-month  jobs  that  in  fact,  while 
it  may  create  a  temoorary  band-aid. 
will  not  create  any  sort  of  a  perma- 
nent cure. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  since 
this  subcommittee  began  marking  up 
H.R.  1036,  this  economy,  through  a  re- 
covery process,  through  lower  interest 
rates,  and  some  modest  curtailment  of 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending,  has 
added  jobs.  During  the  markup  this 
economy  has  added  over  I'/j  million 
new  jobs,  just  since  December  1982. 

Now.  I  realize  that  this  so-called  jobs 
bill  is  going  to  pass.  It  is  going  to  pass 
not  for  reasons  of  the  10  million  un- 
employed Americans  but  for  politics.  I 
think  we  ought  to  examine  for  a  few 
minutes  what  this  so-called  jobs  bill 
would  actually  do.  and  I  would  con- 
tend that  it  would  deny  permanent 
employment  to  millions  of  Americans. 

No.  1,  the  jobs  bill  and  so-called  jobs 
bills  like  H.R.  1036  would  give  false 
hope  to  people  who  truly  want  to  work 
in  permanent  jobs,  jobs  with  a  future, 
because  participation  in  temporary 
jobs  programs  may  well  prevent  that 
individual  from  being  brought  into  the 
private  labor  market,  and  then  once 
the  public  funds  run  out,  which  they 
always  do,  so  does  the  job.  and  the 
participant  is  thrown  back  into  the 
economy,  not  only  not  being  helped, 
but  being  hurt  by  his  experience. 

No.  2.  H.R.  1036  may  not  be  a  bona 
fide  make-work  program,  but  H.R. 
1036,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  em- 
phasizes short-run  temporary  12- 
month  job  creation  rather  than  train- 
ing and  placement  into  permanent 
jobs. 
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No.  3,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to 
help  the  structurally  unemployed  in 
this  country,  which  we  do.  in  addition 
to  a  recovering  economy,  we  need  to 
understand  that  the  presence  of  short 
term  temporary  public  works  jobs  and 
the  existence  in  the  placement  of  long 
term  unemployed  do  not  necessarily 
match. 

Areas  that  need  public  service 
projects  are  not  necessarily  those 
areas  that  have  the  highest  levels  of 
unemployment.  H.R.  1036  specifically 
wrongly  assumes  that  there  is  a  match 
between  the  skills  of  the  long  term  un- 
employed and  the  skills  needed  for 
public  works  jobs.  The  skills  needed  to 
build  bridges  and  rake  leaves  are  not 
those  of  unemployed  auto  and  steel 
workers. 

Those  workers  need  retraining,  they 
need  a  secure  future,  not  a  12-month 
band-aid.  America's  unemployed  do 
want,  they  do  demand  jobs.  They  want 
to  go  to  work;  they  want  to  badly.  This 
bill,  H.R.  1036,  would  not  offer  them 
jobs  or  a  future  or  meaning;  they  are 
offered  dogma,  they  are  offered  more 
politics. 

H.R.  1036  does  not  offer  jobs;  it 
offers  political  rhetoric.  While  we 
have  waited  until  well  into  the  recov- 
ery to  even  begin  debating  it  on  the 
House  floor,  even  the  timing  of  this 
bill  reeks  of  politics. 

I  support  jobs  bills,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  a  reduced  deficit,  lower  inter- 
est rates,  private  job  retraining  ac- 
count, as  we  heard  in  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  which  are  not  contained 
in  this  bill,  enterprise  zones,  and  lower 
interest  rates.  In  short,  I  support 
those  permanent,  structural,  real,  cre- 
ative jobs  that  Americans  can  obtain 
and  are  eager  to  obtain  to  put  them- 
selves back  to  work. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1036.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment however  which  is  designed  to 
insure  that  the  rural  areas  with  high 
unemployment  will  receive  a  fair  share 
of  the  jobs  money  in  this  bill. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  many 
people  are  suspicious  of  Congress 
whenever  we  consider  a  jobs  bill.  Their 
concern  is  based  in  large  part  on  the 
fear  that  the  money  in  jobs  bills 
passed  by  Congress  will  end  up  in  the 
Nation's  urban  areas  at  the  expense  of 
the  unemployment  problems  of  people 
in  the  rural  areas. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that,  as  Chairman  Hawkins  has  said 
earlier,  right  now  there  is  higher  un- 
employment percentagewise  in  the 
rural  areas  than  in  the  urban  areas, 
and  that  holds  true  in  my  State  of 
Missouri. 


On  that  issue,  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Hawkins  for  his  diligence 
in  putting  together  a  jobs  bill  to  deal 
with  the  grave  unemployment  prob- 
lems in  both  the  major  cities  and  the 
rural  areas. 

I  also  want  to  thank  him  for  his  co- 
operation in  working  with  those  of  us 
from  the  rural  areas  who  had  concerns 
about  this  bill. 

The  amendment  we  have  worked  out 
would  require  the  States  to  use  the 
basic  allotment  formula  in  the  bill  in 
distributing  the  jobs  funds  to  the  so- 
called  balance  of  State  counties.  These 
counties  are  the  rural  counties  which 
would  be  served  by  the  State  govern- 
ments under  this  bill. 

As  reported  by  the  committee  the 
bill  provides  that  cities  and  counties 
with  populations  of  50,000  or  more 
would  be  designated  as  independent  el- 
igible entities  to  operate  the  program 
directly  and  funds  would  be  alloted  to 
them  on  a  formula  basis. 

For  the  'balance  of  State"  counties 
the  bill  would  make  the  State  govern- 
ments responsible  for  administering 
the  jobs  program.  The  bill  would  give 
the  States  discretion  in  distributing 
jobs  money  to  these  counties. 

The  problem  is  that  a  rural  county 
with  high  unemployment  faces  the 
possibility,  under  the  bill,  without 
amendment,  that  it  would  receive  no 
funds  because  the  State  government 
decided,  at  its  discretion,  against  dis- 
tributing jobs  money  to  that  county. 

My  amendment  would  require  the 
States  to  use  the  'balance  of  State  " 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  bill's 
basic  allotment  formula,  thereby  as- 
suring an  equitable  share  to  rural 
counties. 

The  formula  share  is  based:  One- 
third  on  the  relative  number  of  unem- 
ployed; one-third  on  the  relative 
number  of  unemployed  individuals  in 
excess  of  6.5  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force;  and  one-third  on  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  excess  of 
the  national  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Under  the  amendment  the  'balance 
of  State  "  areas  would  recieve  a  share 
of  the  funds  relative  to  their  share  of 
the  national  total  on  each  formula 
factor. 

Also  under  the  amendment  the  areas 
in  the  "balance  of  State  "  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  only  if  their  ini- 
tial allotment  were  greater  than  or 
equal  to  $25,000.  Any  excess  funds 
within  a  State,  resulting  from  areas 
not  meeting  the  minimum  allotment 
requirement,  would  be  redistributed 
among  eligible  areas  within  the  "bal- 
ance of  State.  " 

I  also  want  to  tell  you  what  my 
amendment  will  not  do.  It  will  not 
change  the  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
quiring the  States  to  operate  the  pro- 
grams for  the  "balance  of  State."  It 
will    not    reduce,    in    any    way,    the 


amount  of  funds  available  to  the  inde- 
pendent eligible  entities. 

The  amendment  will  simply  assure 
that  the  "balance  of  State"  funds  will 
be  distributed  to  these  areas  on  the 
basis  of  relative  unemployment  in  the 
rural  areas. 

H.R.  1036  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions designed  to  insure  that  rural 
areas  receive  and  use  productively 
their  fair  share  of  the  job  opportuni- 
ties provided.  My  amendment  will  add 
yet  another  provision  which  will  fur- 
ther improve  the  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  rural  America. 

My  amendment  will  meet  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  1036  which  is  to  target  as- 
sistance to  the  long-term  unemployed 
and  to  target  resources  to  areas  expe- 
riencing the  greatest  unemployment.  I 
urge  your  support. 

In  closing,  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  for  many  people  in  my  district, 
which  is  basically  a  rural  district,  we 
have  many  who  still  have  not  found 
employment.  They  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  over  a  year.  Many  of  those 
in  the  highest  unemployment  counties 
in  my  district  are  those  in  rural  areas, 
the  rural  counties,  and  not  the  urban 
counties. 

We  do  need  this  type  of  legislation. 
If  we  wait  for  the  recovery,  as  many 
people  have  waited  now  for  over  a 
year,  since  1981  and  early  1982,  they 
may  not  see  any  employment  for  yet 
another  year,  and  yet  they  have  no 
source  of  income.  They  have  families, 
they  have  house  payments  to  make, 
car  payments  to  make,  and  this  bill 
will  help  them  through  this  time  until 
we  do  have  the  recovery. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  this  bill  and  ask  the  Members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  to  take  an  objec- 
tive look  at  this  legislation.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  if  an  amendment  of  mine 
is  offered  and  accepted  which  would 
make  this  bill  not  a  permanent  pro- 
gram but  one  which  would  be  phased 
out  when,  as  all  of  us  hope,  enough 
private  jobs  are  there  so  that  the  un- 
employment rate  goes  down  below  6 
percent,  which  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  noncyclical  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

My  amendment  which  I  refer  to  as 
the  "Faith  in  America"  amendment, 
would  indicate  that  we  do  expect  that 
we  are  going  to  handle  these  problems 
by  a  good  economy  and  that  this  pro- 
gram would  not  be  necessary  under 
such  circumstances.  I  would  ask  that 
those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  keep 
some  things  in  mind. 

First,  the  evidence  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  sustained  unemploy- 
ment for  a  few  years  and  most  likely 
the  normal  cyclical  occurrences  which 
we  have  experienced  in  the  past  are 
not  about  to  occur  now. 


Second,  there  is  a  basic  Republican 
philosophy  which  we  have  espoused 
over  and  over  again  which  we  ought  to 
consider  when  we  take  a  look  at  this 
bill,  and  that  is  "workfare  not  wel- 
fare." It  is  better  to  put  people  into 
meaningful  work  than  it  is  just  to  give 
them  income  transfer  payments. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  important  to  exam- 
ine the  results  of  other  jobs  bills 
which  we  have  passed  this  year,  and 
ask  whether  or  not  they  are  effective 
ways  of  funding  new  jobs  from  a  Gov- 
ernment perspective  by  comparing  the 
experience  in  this  legislation  and  what 
it  would  promise  with  that  which  has 
been  experienced  in  the  public  works- 
type  employment  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  is  one  re- 
sponse to  high  unemployment.  Some 
of  you  may  question  why  some  Repub- 
licans would  be  supportive  of  such  a 
proposal.  More  to  the  point,  I  wonder 
why  not  more  Republicans  are  sup- 
porting it. 

Is  not  it  basic  Republican  policy  to 
support  the  concept  that  those  who 
are  in  need  of  assistance  should  work 
for  that  help?  That  is  the  common  cry 
of  "workfare  not  welfare"  that  we 
have  all  been  hearing.  It  makes  far 
greater  sense  to  fund  programs  that 
not  only  provide  assistance  to  those 
who  need  it,  but  that  in  return,  result 
in  useful  community  services  and 
repair. 

Sociologists  and  psychologists  warn 
of  the  serious  side  effects  and  social 
problems  associated  with  long-term 
unemployment.  There  is  a  greater 
demand  for  social  services  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  The  long-term 
unemployed  suffer  from  greater 
health-related  problems,  have  a 
higher  incidence  of  divorce,  experience 
more  spouse  and  child  abuse  in  their 
families,  and  tend  to  withdraw  from 
being  productive,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society. 

We  need  to  take  an  objective  look  at 
this  bill  and  some  reasons  for  giving  it 
support.     First,     it     was     Republican 
amendments   in    1978   that   improved 
the   public   service   employment   pro- 
grams under  CETA.  In  the  President's 
budget    recommendations    for    fiscal 
year  1982.  credit  was  given  to  these 
amendments     which     limited     wages, 
tightened  eligibility  criteria,  and  limit- 
ed tenure  in  the  program  for  correct- 
ing many  of  the  problems  associated 
with    public   service    programs.    It    is 
from    this    base    that    the    proposal 
before  us  was  developed.  Those  errors 
are  not  repeated.  The  stigma  of  the 
CETA   programs,    prior   to   the    1978 
amendments,    should   not   be   carried 
over  to  these   programs.   Rather,   we 
should    recognize    the    improvements 
made  by  the  Republicans  that  have 
been  carried  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program. 

Second,  the  typical  economic  cycles 
that  we  are  used  to  are  not  with  us 


today.  Periods  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment and  economic  downturn  are 
predicted  to  last  longer,  thereby  creat- 
ing a  greater  need  for  some  type  of 
program  which  assists  the  long-term 
unemployed.  We  should  not  force  the 
burden  of  unpredictable  economic 
swings  on  a  few,  when  it  is  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  that  they  find 
themselves  unemployed. 

Third,  the  public  works  projects  of 
the  past  no  longer  work  under  current 
economic    conditions.     With     greater 
numbers  of  long-term  unemployed  for 
longer    periods    of    time,    we    cannot 
afford    to    authorize    programs    that 
focus  their  funding  on  equipment  and 
construction   supplies   and   materials. 
Instead   we   should   target   these   re- 
sources on  wages,  so  that  our  efforts 
are  labor  intensive,  not  capital  inten- 
sive.  The   cost   per   participant   in   a 
public  works  program  is  double,  even 
up  to  40  times  that  in  a  public  service 
program.  There  is  also  no  guarantee 
that  those  people  who  get  jobs  under  a 
public  works  bill  are  those  individuals 
who   are   the   long-term   unemployed. 
With   the   unemployment   rates   very 
high  for  women  and  youth  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  look  to  public  works  to  provide 
opportunities  for  them  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  some  of  the 
comments  that  I  made  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  emerging  jobs  bill  en- 
acted earlier  this  year  and  our  pench- 
ant for  looking  to  public  works  bills  to 
solve  our  problems. 

When  jobs  bills  are  considered,  there 
is  a  misguided,  nostalgic  preoccupation 
with  public  works.  Most  of  us  have 
heard  of  the  excellent  results  of  public 
works  in  the  Great  Depression.  But 
these  are  the  eighties,  not  the  thirties. 
What  was  done  in  the  thirties  with 
shovels  and  wheelbarrows  is  now  done 
with  bulldozers  and  trucks.  For  com- 
parable amounts  of  money,  in  equal 
real  dollars,  where  millions  could  be 
put  to  work  in  the  thirties,  only  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  will  be  put  to 
work  in  the  eighties. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly 
simple.  The  programs  of  the  New  Deal 
were  targeted  to  the  unemployed.  Jobs 
under  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, for  example,  were  given  almost 
exclusively  to  men  and  women  who 
were  unemployed  heads  of  households 
who  had  exhausted  their  assets. 
Roughly  95  percent  of  WPA  workers 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Few  unemployed  workers  will 
be  hired  as  a  result  of  the  biU  before 

us  today.  ,     ,_.    ^     •„ 

The  workers  who  will  be  hired  will 
be  mostly  from  the  skilled  construc- 
tion trades.  Again,  the  model  of  the 
New  Deal  does  not  serve  us  well.  The 
vast  majority  of  workers  under  the 
New  Deal  programs  were  unskilled 
workers. 

The  proportion  of  labor  to  nonlabor 
costs  has  changed  even  more  dramati- 
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cally.  Under  the  WPA,  three-quarters 
of  the  money  went  to  wages.  Under 
our  public  works  program  of  the  late 
seventies,  only  a  quarter  of  the  funds 
did. 

With  national  unemployment  at  dev- 
astatingly  high  levels,  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  advocate  massive.  New 
Deal-style  public  worlts  progranrxs.  Un- 
fortunately, the  economic  climate  of 
1983  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  same 
responses  as  1933.  A  trillion  dollar  na- 
tional debt  and  a  $200-billion  deficit 
will  simply  not  accommodate  one  large 
public  works  program  designed  more 
to  stimulate  the  economy  than  to 
create  Jobs.  By  increasing  pressure  on 
the  limited  funds  available  for  capital 
investment,  such  programs  would  most 
likely  be  counterproductive. 

When  one  considers  the  fiscal  re- 
straints placed  on  us  by  the  $200  bil- 
lion deficit,  the  predominant  use  of 
public  works  programs,  as  against 
other  alternatives,  is  irresponsible,  if 
not  criminal. 

A  little  math  makes  it  apparent  why 
public  works  programs,  while  they 
might  be  justifiable  on  other  grounds, 
cannot  be  Justified  as  a  good  way  to 
create  Jobs.  Every  billion  dollars  we 
spend  can  accommodate  1  million  par- 
ticipants in  summer  youth  jobs  pro- 
grams. Or  we  could  pay  for  1  million 
participants  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  unemployed  handicapped. 
That  same  $1  billion  would  pay  for 
500,000  training  slots  for  disadvan- 
taged workers,  or  400,000  training  slots 
for  dislocated  workers— assuming  a 
State  match  of  40  percent.  Or  it  could 
pay  for  400.000  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  slots,  or  130.000  Jobs  Corps  slots 
or  100,000  public  service  jobs.  But  if 
we  put  the  $1  billion  into  capital-in- 
tensive public  works  projects,  we  will 
create  only  15.000  to  30.000  jol)s.  In 
the  last  public  works  go-around,  each 
job  cost  $64,500  and  only  13  percent  of 
those  jobs  went  to  individuals  who 
were  unemployed.  Few  if  any  jobs  go 
to  youth,  to  women,  or  to  unemployed 
minorities. 

In  summary,  whereas  we  will  spend 
from  $40,000  to  $400,000  for  each  un- 
employed person  helped  by  untargeted 
public  works,  we  can  train  a  person  to 
be  employed  for  $2,000  to  $4,000,  or 
give  meaningful  work  in  other  areas 
for  $10,000  per  person. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  step  back  and 
make  an  honest  assessment  of  the  sit- 
uation. We  cannot  afford  to  look  at 
this  debate  as  a  pure  political  battle. 
This  proposal  uses  basic  Republican 
principles  in  providing  constructive  al- 
ternatives and  answers  to  these  new 
and  perplexing  circumstances.  We 
cannot  totally  depend  upon  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  long-term  unemployed. 
About  half  the  unemployed  do  not 
need  training,  but  rather  an  opportu- 
nity to  work.  Also,  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  we  should  create  jobs  in  the 


private  sector.  The  fact  is  that  in 
times  of  high  unemployment  when 
business  and  industry  are  unable  to 
retain  their  work  force,  let  alone  hire 
new  workers,  we  cannot  depend  totally 
on  the  private  sector  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  Substantial,  long-term  unem- 
ployment is  here  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  final  answer  must  come 
basically  from  the  private  sector,  but 
that  is  tomorrow— or  the  day  after- 
years  away— not  today. 

I  am  speaking  in  support  of  H.R. 
1036,  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  Just  over  6  months  ago. 
with  much  sound  and  fury,  we  ap- 
proved a  so-called  jobs  bill  to  put 
Americans  back  to  work.  Six  months 
later,  I  think  that  we  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  a  single  worker  outside 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  job  as  a 
result  of  that  bill.  The  emergency  sup- 
plemental was  a  public  works  bill  and 
should  have  been  presented  and  debat- 
ed as  such. 

Today  we  have  a  jobs  bill  before  us, 
pure  and  simple.  For  all  of  us— who  on 
the  campaign  trail  promised  to  do 
something  to  create  jobs— this  bill  is 
our  one  and  best  chance. 

Our  Nation  has  faced  historically 
high  levels  of  unemployment  recently, 
with  an  average  unemployment  rate  of 
9.7  percent  for  1982.  Thus  26.5  million 
people,  or  22  percent  of  the  labor  force 
in  that  year,  experienced  some  spell  of 
joblessness.  Many  alternatives  have 
been  offered  this  Congress  to  alleviate 
the  problems  faced  by  the  millions  of 
unemployed  and  to  create  jobs  to 
employ  those  who  have  been  most  se- 
verely affected  by  long-term  unem- 
ployment. Unfortunately,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  those  proposals  would  prove 
to  t>e  successful  in  reaching  their 
goals. 

I  believe  that  this  bill,  developed  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  to 
the  long-term  unemployed  in  high  un- 
employment areas  in  projects  to  repair 
and  renovate  vitally  needed  communi- 
ty facilities,  can  serve  as  a  strong  vehi- 
cle to  supplement  job  training  pro- 
grams in  periods  of  unusual  economic 
downturn  and  exceptionally  high  un- 
employment. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
recovery.  For  many  of  us,  this  recov- 
ery means  being  able  to  stretch  our 
paychecks  further,  finally  having  re- 
pairs made  that  we  have  been  postpon- 
ing, or  buying  that  new  car.  But  for 
about  10.7  million  people  and  their 
families,  talk  of  a  recovery  is  meaning- 
less. Though  other  economic  indica- 
tors are  improving,  present  evidence 
indicates  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment will  continue  well  beyond  the  re- 
covery. The  administration  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimate 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will 
remain  around  8  percent  through 
1985,  a  full  2  years  down  the  road. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
enfranchise     10      million      workers. 


Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
rather  because  of  changing  national 
economic  policy,  rapid  technological 
change,  and  international  recession, 
millions  of  Americans  find  themselves 
unemployed  for  long  periods  of  time. 
These  individuals  have  invested  in  our 
economy.  They  have  worked  long  and 
hard,  and  have  a  wealth  of  occupation- 
al skills.  They  do  not  necessarily  need 
job  training,  but  need  instead  some 
means  by  which  the  burden  of  long- 
term  unemployment  can  be  eased. 

There  are  different  opinions  regard- 
ing the  appropriate  actions,  if  any, 
necessary  to  ease  this  burden.  We 
must  remember  that  there  is  no  one 
magic  solution. 

A  year  ago.  Congress  considered  and 
passed  job  training  legislation  to  re- 
place the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  The  result  is  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
which  goes  into  effect  in  just  about  2 
weeks.  The  JTPA  can  serve  as  a  major 
part  of  an  overall  national  strategy  to 
meet  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  disadvantaged  and  dislocated 
workers,  but  it  cannot  resolve  the  un- 
employment problem  alone.  Many  of 
the  concepts  embodied  in  the  JTPA 
were  supported  strongly  by  the  Re- 
publicans. These  are:  Including  the 
private  sector  as  a  decisionmaking 
partner,  devoting  a  major  portion  of 
the  funds  to  the  direct  provision  of 
training  rather  than  for  support  costs, 
providing  a  greater  structural  role  for 
the  States,  incorporating  a  more  ra- 
tional structure  for  coordination  of 
separate  employment  and  training 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
and  stressing  performance  outcomes 
rather  than  process.  The  bill  before  us 
today  also  contains  concepts  that  can 
be  supported  by  Republicans. 

Republicans  have  long  supported 
the  philosophy  that  it  is  better  to  pay 
people  for  doing  something  than  for 
doing  nothing.  I  believe  that  Republi- 
cans would  find  it  preferable  to  have 
the  long-term  unemployed  put  to  work 
and  paid  for  the  services  they  can  pro- 
vide rather  than  keeping  them  idle, 
unproductive,  and  dependent  on  their 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  and 
other  income  transfer  payments  and 
assistance.  The  economic  interests  of 
the  community.  State,  and  Nation  are 
best  served  when  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  working  are  involved  in  produc- 
tive activities  which  contribute  to  the 
overall  tax  structure  and  provide  sub- 
stantive services  and  improvements. 

Is  it  not  better  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  500,000  long-term  unem- 
ployed to  engage  in  community  serv- 
ice, than  to  expend  billions  of  dollars 
in  supplemental  compensation  which 
pays  them  for  not  working?  Under  the 
current  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program,  we  have  committed 
$5.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  already 
for   payments   to   4.5   million   people. 
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Also,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  will 
soon  extend  this  program  an  addition- 
al 6  months.  Is  this  the  only  alterna- 
tive we  have  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
long-term  unemployed? 

Congress  has  considered  legislation 
to  help  those  who  find  themselves 
without  health  insurance  benefits  be- 
cause of  unemployment;  to  supply  as- 
sistance to  those  who  face  mortgage 
defaults  because  they  cannot  meet  the 
payments  without  a  salary;  and  to  dis- 
tribute commodities  so  that  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  lost  income  are  met. 

By  providing  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed with  meaningful  work  experi- 
ences that  contribute  service  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  live,  the 
fiscal  pressures  on  these  other  support 
programs  for  assistance  can  be  re- 
duced. The  ripple  effect  of  H.R.  1036 
extends  throughout  the  community.  It 
stimulates  secondary  job  creation,  re- 
duces the  need  for  income  and  support 
payments,  lessens  the  drain  on  com- 
munity services,  and  improves  the 
overall  health  of  the  community. 

The  main  purpose  of  H.R.  1036  is  to 
establish  a  program  that  provides  pro- 
ductive and  useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  the  long-term  unemployed. 
In  the  past,  such  programs  have  been 
perceived  as  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
problems  asiiociated  with  employment 
and  training  programs.  Those  prob- 
lems have  been  addressed  in  this  bill. 
It  remains  critical  though,  that  rather 
than  to  respond  hastily  in  periods  of 
high  unemployment  with  temporary, 
make-work  job  programs,  a  well-de- 
fined initiative  be  in  place  to  be  imple- 
mented quickly  as  the  need  arises. 

There  rests  my  single  concern  with 
this  bill.  The  authorization  for  appro- 
priations under  this  bill  is  open  ended. 
Even  if  we  reach  full  employment,  this 
program  could  continue  to  be  funded. 
The  bill  establishes  the  expectation 
that  the  needs  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, regardless  of  the  economic 
conditions  and  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate,  are  best  served  by  the  cre- 
ation of  short-term,  temporary  jobs.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  national 
policy  should  be  established.  As  such, 
the  economic  needs  of  the  country  are 
ignored. 

Although  high  unemployment  is  sus- 
tained generally  beyond  the  period  of 
an  economic  downturn,  the  incidence 
of  long-term  unemployment  is  sensi- 
tive to  cyclical  conditions,  which  sug- 
gests that  it  will  diminish  as  the  econ- 
omy recovers.  In  fact,  the  best  creator 
of  jobs  is  a  sound  economic  recovery, 
but  in  the  interim,  other  measures 
such  as  those  in  this  bill  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  those  most  affected  by 
the  recession.  These  programs,  howev- 
er, should  be  sensitive  to  economic 
conditions,  so  that  in  periods  of  eco- 
nomic downturn,  greater  numbers  of 
the  unemployed  can  be  assisted.  As 
the   recovery    takes    hold,    a   balance 


must  be  achieved  so  that  inflation  is 
not  ignited  as  employment  increases. 
That  is,  as  the  overall  national  rate  of 
unemployment  reaches  the  full  em- 
ployment level,  the  need  to  fund  pro- 
grams such  as  those  established  under 
this  bill,  subsides.  The  authorization 
to  appropriate  funds  under  this  act 
should  be  controlled  realistically  so 
that  it  is  phased  down  as  the  unem- 
ployment rate  declines.  Without  a 
phase  out  provision,  we  run  the  risk  of 
continuing  a  job  creation  program  too 
long  thereby  contributing  to  inflation 
and  increasing  out  year  deficits  which 
lead  to  higher  long-term  interest  rates. 
A  similar  position  on  a  trigger-off  pro- 
vision for  job  creation  programs  was 
taken  by  Isabel  Sawhill.  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Urban  Institute  in  testi- 
mony before  the  budget  committee 
earlier  this  year. 

Additionally,  once  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  the  noncyclical  un- 
employment range,  those  who  remain 
unemployed  are  not  those  who  benefit 
from  placement  in  a  temporary  job. 
They  are  individuals  whose  skills  are 
obsolete,  who  lack  the  prerequisite 
training  to  obtain  a  job,  who  do  not 
know  how  to  find  a  job,  who  do  not 
have  basic  educational  skills,  or  who 
lack  an  attachment  to  the  labor  force. 
What  is  needed  by  the  long-term  un- 
employed subsequent  to  economic  re- 
covery and  improved  unemployment 
rates,  is  not  short-term  temporary 
jobs,  but  a  means  by  which  permanent 
jobs  can  be  obtained  and  retained.  The 
purpose  of  the  JTPA,  enacted  in  the 
97th  Congress,  is  to  provide  such 
training.  Unless  the  funding  for  the 
program  created  under  this  bill  can  be 
limited  once  unemployment  is  reduced 
substantially,  scarce  resources  will  be 
diverted  from  training  programs  when 
the  need  for  them  is  most  evident. 

With  high  unemployment  and  in  the 
absence  of  new  jobs,  to  simply  provide 
training  to  these  workers  pushes  some- 
one else  further  back  in  the  hiring 
queue  and  reshuffles  the  unemployed. 
Education  and  training  are  good  long- 
term  growth  strategies  and  work 
toward  reducing  structural  unemploy- 
ment. I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  allays  my  concerns  regarding  the 
authorization  for  appropriations 
under  this  bill.  With  the  inclusion  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  confident  that 
an  appropriate  balance  is  struck  be- 
tween the  need  for  job  creation  and 
training  programs  during  periods  of 
economic  fluctuation.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
recognize  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment and  to  support  it. 

In  my  judgment  H.R.  1036.  along 
with  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  brings  our  policies  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  this  national  need. 

D  1440 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  I  believe 
that  it  is  important,  provided  that  my 


amendment  is  adopted  which  makes 
this  bill  a  temporary  program,  that  we 
as  Republicans  give  an  objective  look 
at  this  bill  and  consider  supporting  it. 
because  I  believe  it  is  consistent  with 
Republican  philosophies  and  policies 
and  I  believe  it  may  well  be  preferable 
to  other  programs  that  we  have  in  ex- 
istence today.  This  is  an  authorization 
bill  and  an  option  we  may  prefer  to 
use  now.  or  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptur). 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  1036.  deserves  the 
strong  support  of  this  Congress.  It 
should  not  be  rejected  on  the  basis 
that  recovery  is  here,  that  the  jobs 
provided  would  be  of  no  use.  or  that 
the  deficit  is  too  large.  None  of  these 
arguments  are  tenable.  Millions  of 
Americans  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
devastating  effects  of  unemployment. 
It  would  provide  worthwhile  jobs  to 
those  who  have  been  out  of  work  the 
longest  and  those  who  have  exhausted 
all  benefits.  I  took  to  the  floor  last 
week  during  the  special  order  on  defi- 
cits to  discuss  the  national  and  inter- 
national consequences  of  the  historic 
Federal  deficit.  This  measure  is  being 
brought  into  conformance  with  the 
budget  resolution. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  recent 
upturn  in  the  economy  will  solve  the 
problems  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed are  sorely  mistaken.  The  sad 
truth  is  that  the  needs  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed  will  remain  for  some 
time  to  come.  Anyone  who  is  opposed 
to  this  legislation  on  the  grounds  that 
the  recovery  will  provide  all  the  jobs 
we  need  should  try  and  tell  the  unem- 
ployed in  my  district,  some  of  whom 
have  been  out  of  work  for  1  year  or  18 
months.  Tell  them  to  wait  longer;  tell 
them  that  it  is  somehow  better  to 
remain  unemployed  rather  than  going 
to  work.  The  people  in  my  district  are 
practical,  commonsense  people.  They 
know  that  a  job  now  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  than  waiting  for  a  possible  job 
that  may  exist  somewhere  down  the 
road.  They  want  no  handouts.  They 
want  to  work.  Last  week  in  our  local 
ironworkers  hall  on  a  typical  morning. 
376  workers  came  in.  There  were  two 
jobs.  Twenty-five  percent  of  our  car- 
penters are  out  of  work;  40  percent  of 
our  truckers;  20  percent  of  our  auto- 
workers;  our  local  boilermakers.  who 
work  on  such  difficult  projects  as  nu- 
clear powerplant  construction  and 
ships'  boilers  see  no  work  in  sight.  We 
know  that  in  July  housing  starts  took 
a  nosedive,  as  did  housing  sales  in  my 
area. 

Nationally  unemployment  remains 
at  staggering  levels.  In  August  1983. 
10.7  million  Americans  were  officially 
classified  as  unemployed;  1.7  million 
more  were  so  discouraged  about  their 
job  prospects  that  they  had  quit  look- 
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ing  for  work:  while  5.8  million  Ameri- 
cans who  preferred  full-time  positions, 
resigned  themselves  to  part-time  jobs. 
These  figures  add  up  to  18.5  million 
individual  Americans.  The  issue  here 
is  whether  to  enact  legislation  aimed 
to  help  roughly  500,000  individuals. 
Are  there  500.000  individuals  who 
need  work  today?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  resounding  yes! 

H.R.  1036  is  carefully  drafted  to 
target  add  to  those  most  devastated  by 
the  recession— the  4.0  million  individ- 
uals who  have  been  unemployed  for 
more  than  15  weeks.  Less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  long-term  unemployed  re- 
ceive any  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  while  1.4  million  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed  have  been  out  of 
work  for  over  a  year.  In  my  district 
alone,  over  8.000  unemployed  workers 
will  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  by  October  1.  My  dis- 
trict needs  this  bill— now,  and  my  dis- 
trict is  not  alone. 

The  upturn  in  the  economy  cannot 
be  counted  on  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  long-term  unemployed  for  three 
reasons.  First,  it  will  not  produce  jobs 
fast  enough.  The  latest  CBO  projec- 
tions estimate  that  the  unemployment 
rate  will  be  at  8.9  percent  at  the  end  of 
this  year  and  8.2  percent  at  the  end  of 
next  year.  These  rates  correspond  to 
unemployment  levels  of  10  million  and 
9.4  million  people. 

Second,  the  upturn  will  not  affect  all 
areas  of  the  country  evenly.  High 
levels  of  unemployment  will  remain 
for  some  years  to  come  in  States  like 
my  own.  like  West  Virginia.  Louisiana 
and  Ohio  where  unemployment  rages 
at  17.5  percent.  12.8  percent  and  11.1 
percent  respectively.  Severe  unem- 
ployment problems  will  also  remain  in 
Laredo.  Tex.,  and  Modesto,  Calif.: 
areas  with  unemployment  rates  of  26.6 
percent  and  20.5  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment will  remain  high  in  these  areas 
because  of  the  historic  trarisformation 
occurring  within  the  American  manu- 
facturing base.  My  district,  the 
Toledo.  Ohio  area,  which  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  auto  and  glass  indus- 
tries, is  only  one  example  of  the  many 
areas  where  workers  are  attempting  to 
make  the  difficult  adjustment  re- 
quired by  economic  restructuring. 

Third,  a  continued  economic  uptrun 
is  by  no  means  assured.  The  Federal 
deficit,  high  interest  rates,  the  huge 
trade  imbalance,  uneven  exchange 
rates,  and  a  shaky  international  econo- 
my, all  dim  the  prospects  of  a  recovery 
long  enough  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  unemployed.  In  the  meantime 
people  must  survive.  Who  in  this  body 
could  turn  their  backs  on  Americans 
who  wish  to  work? 

Let  me  now  focus  on  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation.  H.R.  1036  is  not.  as 
some  critics  claim,  a  wasteful  program 
providing  unproductive  jobs  and 
fraught  with  all  the  problems  of  the 
early  CETA  program.  Real  or  poten- 


tial problems  were  considered  and  ad- 
dressed in  the  drafting  of  the  bill. 
CETA  experience  was  valuable  in  sug- 
gesting ways  in  which  this  bill  could 
be  strengthened.  This  has  been  done. 

The  bill  targets  aid  to  those  most 
devastated  by  the  recession— the  4  mil- 
lion individuals  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  15  weeks.  Eligi- 
ble individuals  must  be  certified  by  a 
State  employment  agency.  Funds 
under  this  bill  would  be  carefully  tar- 
geted by  a  three-part  formula  to 
States,  cities  and  counties  based  on 
the  severity  of  their  unemployment: 
consequently,  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  the  funds  will  go  to  areas  with 
unemployment  above  the  national  av- 
erage. 

Useful  work  in  much-needed  commu- 
nity improvement  projects  would  be 
provided.  H.R.  1036  specifies  vital  ac- 
tivities—such as  road  and  street  repair, 
removal  of  hazardous  materials  from 
public  buildings,  infrastructure  repair, 
repair  of  public  housing,  rehabilitation 
of  water  systems,  improvement  of 
public  lands,  disaster  relief,  school  and 
library  repair,  child  care,  health  care 
and  other  services— which  local  com- 
munities are  not  now  providing,  due  to 
the  severity  of  the  recession  and 
budget  cuts.  Tough,  enforceable  anti- 
substitution  provisions  include  auto- 
matic review  to  prevent  displacement 
of  regular  workers  and  severe  financial 
penalties  on  any  community  abusing 
Federal  job  funds.  There  are  also 
strict  limits  on  wages  and  length  of 
employment.  And  Davis-Bacon  appli- 
cability is  carefully  thought  through 
and  applied  modestly.  And  local  gov- 
ernment recipients  are  liable  for  the 
ways  in  which  funds  are  expended. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  issue  of 
the  deficit.  An  amendment  offered  by 
Chairman  Hawkins  conforms  the  bill 
to  the  budget  resolution.  This  amend- 
ment lowers  fiscal  year  1984  funding 
authorization  to  $3.5  billion,  the 
amount  provided  to  the  reserve  fund 
for  economic  recovery  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, outlays  for  the  program  will 
be  partially  offset  immediately  by  re- 
ductions in  Federal  payments  to  the 
jobless  in  the  form  of  food  stamps  and 
welfare.  Federal  revenues  will  increase 
by  the  taxes  paid  by  these  newly  em- 
ployed workers.  In  addition,  if  the 
economy  does  improve,  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  readjust  funding  levels  based  on 
the  number  of  remaining  long-term 
unemployed. 

While  the  deficit  issue  requires 
urgent  action,  the  deficit  argument 
must  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  propos- 
als designed  to  assist  those  in  desper- 
ate need  of  productive  work.  These 
programs  should  be  our  first  funding 
priority,  not  our  last. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  need  only  look 
behind  the  rosy  figure  of  GNP  growth 
to  know  that  the  need  for  this  jobs  bill 
is  indisputable.  H.R.  1036  will  provide 


many  unemployed  individuals  with 
what  they  want  and  with  what  they 
desperately  need— a  decent  job.  It  will 
provide  our  communities  with  serv- 
ices—from school  repair  to  health 
care— that  are  vitally  important.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
help  where  it  is  vitally  needed  and 
pass  H.R.  1036.  For  those  of  us  elected 
last  November  in  order  to  be  a  voice 
for  the  unemployed,  this  bill  provides 
a  major  opportunity  for  us  to  trans- 
late the  message  of  the  people's  man- 
date. 

D  1450 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Packard). 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy,  if  I 
may.  with  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  could  clarify  for  me  a  provision 
of  the  general  requirements  of  this 
bill.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  1036.  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  employment  to  individuals  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  15  of  20 
weeks,  especially  directed  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  Such  employ- 
ment will  be  created  with  Federal 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  labor  costs  associated  with  repair, 
maintenance,  or  rehabilitation  of  es- 
sential public  facilities  and  other  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  efforts 
to  help  provide  meaningful  jobs  for 
our  unemployed  citizens,  we  must  also 
be  sure  that  we  are  providing  opportu- 
nities which  can  lead  to  eventual  long- 
term,  permanent  job  skills,  and  which 
will  also  help  to  revitalize  industry  and 
commerce. 

One  of  our  most  basic  industries, 
construction,  has  been  severely  ham- 
pered during  these  difficult  times. 
Over  20  percent  of  America's  construc- 
tion workers  have  been  unemployed 
for  long  periods  of  time.  As  our  econo- 
my improves,  and  unemployed  con- 
struction workers  return  to  the  pro- 
ducing work  force,  other  industries 
will  also  improve  and  generate  long- 
term  economic  improvement. 

Section  501(c)  of  H.R.  1036  states 
that  funds  shall  not  be  used  from  this 
bill  for  private  contractors  or  organiza- 
tions to  perform  activities  "customari- 
ly performed  by  employees  of  a  State. 
a  political  subdivision,  or  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  the  area  served  by  the 
program."  Let  me  ask  my  first  ques- 
tion. Is  this  provision  intended  to  pro- 
hibit displacement  of  current  public 
sector  employees  affected  by  this  bill? 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say 
yes,  the  committee  does  not  want  to 
displace  the  permanent  public  work 
force  by  transferring  work  normally 


done  by  public  employees  to  work  con- 
tracted out  to  private  employers,  as  a 
result  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  Chairman.  My  second  question, 
then,  does  the  reverse  also  hold  equal- 
ly true?  That  is.  shall  communities  in 
which  it  is  routine  practice  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  contract 
with  private  companies  or  organiza- 
tions for  certain  services,  particularly 
coristruction  associated  with  repair  or 
rehabilitation  of  public  facilities,  be 
encouraged  to  continue  their  normal 
practice  of  contracting  with  private 
contractors  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices authorized  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  that  is  our 
intent  and  the  intent  of  the  bill.  By 
providing  private  employment  oppor- 
tunities, the  bill  increases  the  likeli- 
hood that  unemployed  workers  have 
the  chance  for  permanent,  unsubsi- 
dized  employment  with  private  firms, 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  al- 
luded to  in  his  earlier  remarks.  In 
some  instances,  the  cost  of  the  service 
or  activity  determines  whether  it  is 
performed  by  private  contractors  or 
public  employees.  In  other  cases  the 
decision  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
activity  or  on  provisions  of  State  law. 
In  any  situation,  the  cominittee  does 
not  wish  to  disrupt  the  established 
method  for  determining  how  the 
project  shall  be  performed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  measure. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  clarifying 
remarks.  I.  too.  believe  that  work 
which  has  been  contracted  out  should 
continue  in  that  manner,  and  that  a 
bill  of  this  nature,  which  is  addressing 
the  very  pressing  question  of  unem- 
ployment, should  not,  as  an  unexpect- 
ed result,  put  persons  currently  em- 
ployed out  of  a  job— be  that  job  in  the 
private  sector  or  in  the  public  sector. 

I  appreciate  again  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  COYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1036.  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  of  1983. 

The  10.7  million  Americans  now 
searching  for  work  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  this  overdue 
measure,  a  bill  which  would  create 
jobs  for  500.000  in  community  im- 
provement projects  and  in  the  repair 
of  educational  facilities  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  while  slightly  reduced 


from  that  of  a  year  ago.  remains  at 
the  highest  it  has  been  since  the 
Great  Depression.  After  8  months  of 
recovery,  the  unemployment  rate  in 
August  of  this  year  stood  at  9.5  per- 
cent. This  is  one-half  of  1  percentage 
point  higher  than  in  any  recession 
since  the  1930's. 

The  duration  of  unemployment  for 
millions  of  Americans  is  just  as  dis- 
turbing as  the  aggregate  number  of 
jobless.  In  1979  the  average  length  of 
unemployment  was  10.8  weeks.  By 
July  1981  the  average  length  of  time 
without  work  was  14  weeks.  This  is 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  time  one 
went  without  work  in  1979.  Last 
month,  roughly  one  out  of  four  people 
unemployed  was  without  work  for 
more  than  6  months. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  aims  to  provide  work  to 
those  long-term  unemployed.  Local 
governments  would  receive  funds  to 
hire  those  who  have  been  without 
work  for  at  least  15  of  the  past  20 
weeks. 

The  funds  would  be  distributed  in  a 
manner  to  assure  that  those  areas 
with  the  highest  unemployment  would 
receive  the  greatest  share.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  money  would  go  to  commu- 
nity improvement  projects,  such  as 
renovation  of  public  buildings,  repair 
of  parks  and  playgrounds,  rehabilita- 
tion of  mass  transportation,  and 
weatherization.  In  addition,  funds 
under  this  part  of  the  bill,  title  II. 
could  assist  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter programs,  public  health,  child  care, 
and  library  programs,  and  services  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  The  bulk 
of  the  funds  would  go  for  wages  and 
salaries,  with  an  allowance  for  up  to  25 
percent  for  materials,  tools,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  title  III 
of  H.R.  1036  sets  aside  20  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  jobs  created 
by  the  rehabilitation  of  school  facili- 
ties. I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
those  funds  will  go  to  good  use  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  average 
age  of  our  90  public  schools  is  50  years. 
The  city  has  targeted  three  high 
schools  for  renovation,  on  a  staggered 
basis,  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1984. 
The  cost  of  renovation  of  Schenley 
High  School,  constructed  in  1916.  will 
be  $7.6  million.  Renovation  costs  for 
the  North  Side's  Oliver  High  School, 
built  in  1924,  will  be  $11.3  million. 
Squirrel  Hill's  56-year-old  Tayler-All- 
derdice  High  School  needs  $10.8  mil- 
lion in  rehabilitation. 

In  each  of  these  schools,  vocational 
and  business  areas  will  be  modernized. 
Where  necessary,  inadequate  physical 
education  facilities  will  be  replaced. 
New  roofs  on  Schenley  and  Oliver,  and 
new  windows  at  Taylor-Allderice.  will 
reduce  long-term  energy  costs. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  would 
enable  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  to  co- 
ordinate a  locally  initiated  program,  fi- 


nanced by  a  planned  bond  issue,  with 
a  federally  funded  jobs  program.  This 
is  the  type  of  partnership  we  should 
encourage.  It  addresses  community 
needs  while  putting  the  jobless  back  to 
work. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  note  that  we  will  be  putting 
people  back  to  work  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
While  every  job  created  through  the 
defense  procurement  process  costs  the 
Treasury  about  $120,000  per  job.  and 
each  public  works  job  requires  a 
$40,000  to  $50,000  Federal  commit- 
ment, the  average  job  created  by  H.R. 
1036  will  cost  approximately  $12,500. 

By  improving  our  communities  while 
helping  someone  out  of  work  obtain  a 
useful  income,  we  reap  double  divi- 
dends on  our  Federal  investment. 

I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1036. 

There  are  a  number  of  myths  re- 
garding the  potential  impact  of  this 
proposal  which  I  would  like  to  address 
at  this  time. 

First,  this  proposal  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  overall  Federal 
deficit  and  not,  as  many  purport,  rais- 
ing that  deficit.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  each 
1  percent  increase  in  unemployment 
adds  between  $26  to  $40  billion  to  the 
Federal  deficit.  This  proposal,  if 
passed,  could  create  as  many  as 
500,000  new  jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
having  the  effect  of  reducing  the  un- 
employment rate  from  9.5  percent  to  9 
percent. 

I  have  estimated  that  the  net  effect 
of  removing  the  unemployed  from  the 
Federal  rolls  and  putting  them  on  the 
payrolls  will  more  than  offset  the  Fed- 
eral investment  envisioned  in  H.R. 
1036. 

Second,  there  are  many  who  argue 
that  H.R.  1036  is  not  needed  because 
the  recent  upturn  in  the  economy  will 
create  new  job  opportunities,  thus  al- 
leviating unemployment— all  we  have 
to  do  is  wait.  In  response,  however,  the 
economic  recovery  has  not  alleviated 
the  problems  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, and  indeed  there  is  universal 
agreement  within  economic  circles 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  con- 
tinue to  hover  at  or  near  9  percent 
throughout  1984  and  beyond. 

What  are  we  to  do.  then?  Wait  for 
the  private  sector  and  the  long-await- 
ed recovery?  Even  the  administration's 
own  optimistic  people  say  it  will  be 
1986  before  unemployment  comes 
down  to  the  1980  level  of  7.2  percent. 
What.  I  ask,  are  people  to  do?  Are 
they  to  wait?  Are  they  to  listen  to  us 
say.  just  wait  3  years,  we  will  find  you 
a  job. 

What  are  we  to  tell  them,  that  we 
have  a  great  economic  theory,  that  if 
they  just  wait  3  years,  and  1986  will 
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come,  they  will  find  employment?  I 
say  that  we  must  act  here  in  this  body, 
and  that  we  ought  to  pass  1036.  It  will 
not  solve  all  of  our  problems,  but  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing 
the  problem  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed who  cannot  wait  3  years  and 
have  their  dreams  and  their  hopes  de- 
ferred because  of  an  economic  theory 
that  has  not  worked,  is  not  working, 
and  even  the  most  optimistic  people  in 
the  administration  say  it  will  be  1986. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Niel- 

SON). 

Mr.  NIEI^ON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1036. 
The  district  I  represent  is  not  unfamil- 
iar with  the  hardships  that  accompa- 
ny unemployment.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  that  district  where,  in 
almost  40  town  meetings,  I  talked  with 
steelworkers,  coal  miners,  and  many 
others  about  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  provide  a  real  answer  to  un- 
employment. Without  exception.  I 
heard  unified  voices  telling  me  that 
budget  deficits  do  matter  and  that 
Congress  must  quit  relying  on  deficit 
spending  in  attempting  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  political  goals.  These 
people  are  painfully  aware  that  it  has 
been  Congress'  past  unwillingness  to 
bring  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  that  has  led  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  today. 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  temporary 
jobs  that  H.R.  1036  would  provide,  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  bil- 
lions  of   dollars   out   of    the    private 
sector.   This   would   come   at   a   time 
when  economic  indicators  have  given 
us  positive  signs  that  the  fragile  recov- 
ery is  definitely  underway.  The  prime 
rate  is  down  around  11  percent— half 
of  the  22.5-percent  rate  in  1980.  The 
rate  of  inflation  was  12.4  percent  in 
1980  and  is  now  3.5  percent.  Other  sta- 
tistics   indicate    that    500,000    unem- 
ployed persons  have  returned  to  work 
across  the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  we 
must   encourage   true,   long-term   em- 
ployment.    This     can     be     achieved 
through     much     more     cost-effective 
measures  such  as  private  sector  tax  in- 
centives,   vocational    education    pro- 
grams, small  business  investment  tax 
credits,  and  enterprise  zone  legislation. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  look  for  an 
easy  answer  to  unemployment.   It  is 
not  the  time  to  adopt  a  Federal  pro- 
gram that  creates  another  bureaucra- 
cy, gives  us  high  interest  rates,  high 
inflation,  and  fails  to  address  the  de- 
cline in  productivity  that  hampers  the 
economy.  It  is  not  the  time  to  spend 
additional  billions  of  dollars— billions 
of  dollars  we  do  not  have— in  a  year 
that  has  already  seen  the  passage  of  a 
major  jobs  bill.  The  $4.6  billion  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for 
public    works    programs,    as    finally 
passed  by  Congress,  promised  to  pro- 
vide employment  through  aid  to  local 


communities,  job  training  programs, 
summer  youth  programs,  and  humani- 
tarian aid.  Let  us  give  this  program  a 
chance  to  work  before  we  pass  compet- 
ing legislation. 

Neither  the  taxpayers  nor  the  unem- 
ployed would  benefit  from  this  bill.  I 
urge  a  vote  for  fiscal  responsibility— a 
vote  against  H.R.  1036. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  have  served  on  the 
subcommittee  with  my  colleague.  I 
have  great  respect  for  him.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  very  practical  question: 
This  morning  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  there  is  a  headline,  "Four 
Thousand"— not  blue  collar  workers, 
not  40.  not  400,  but  4,000  "White 
Collar  Workers  Are  Being  Laid  Off 
Today  in  Pittsburgh." 

I  ask  my  colleague,  is  this  not  proof 
that  there  are  many,  many  pockets 
throughout  this  country  that  must  be 
addressed  and  a  solution  must  be  ad- 
vpjiced,  and  this  bill  is  the  least,  the 
only  solution  that  we  have  presently 
before  us? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  agree  with 
your  symptoms  but  not  your  solution. 
There  are  a  lot  of  white  collar  people 
being  laid  off  at  Kennicott  and  United 
States  Steel  in  my  area  as  well. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  cannot  understand 
the  callousness  then.  I  have  sensitive 
feelings  toward  the  white  collar  people 
and  blue.  But  this  shows  the  depth  to 
which  the  unemployment  now  is  pro- 
gressing. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  grant  that. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  we  have  to  get 
hold  of  the  budget  and  bring  down  our 
spending  and  cut  down  the  inflation  it 
brings. 

I  think  that  is  the  better  solution. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Would  my  colleague 
agree  with  me  that  maybe  the  better 
problem  to  address  would  be  maybe 
foreign  aid.  and  maybe  some  of  these 
development  banks,  where  the  money 
does  not  get  to  the  people  it  is  sup- 
posed to  serve.  Maybe  that  is  the  place 
we  should  be  practicing  the  economy 
that  you  speak  of  rather  than  here 
with  our  own  people. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  have  sup- 
ported such  legislation.  I  supported 
section  409  of  the  IMF  bill  and  also 
Mr.  RiTTERs  amendment  to  protect 
the  steel  companies.  I  agree  with  that. 
We  need  to  help  on  the  foreign  aid 
side  as  well.  But  I  do  think  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  do  it. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Thank  you  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  ought  to  recognize  these 
kinds  of  programs  that  we  have  before 


us  today  have  not  worked  either.  I 
quote  from  a  New  York  Times  article 
with  regard  to  the  emergency  jobs  pro- 
gram that  we  passed  earlier  in  the 
Congress,  where  the  New  York  Times 
says: 

Although  the  money  was  intended  primar- 
ily to  help  men  and  women  whose  jobs  have 
been  in  declining  industries,  the  early  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  funds  have  been  the  lawyers, 
accountants,  engineers  and  consultants 
brought  in  to  draw  up  proposals,  plan  new 
projects  and  conduct  public  hearings  on 
them. 

That  is  where  the  money  goes.  It 
does  not  get  to  the  unemployed  and 
that  is  the  tragedy. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Lawyers  and  account- 
ants are  unemployed  today.  The 
record  shows  that.  They  pay  taxes. 
They  should  have  some  programs  that 
help  them  too.  If  fundamentally  we 
are  right  on  the  principle,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  are  in  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  the  sponsor  of  this  bill  or  the 
maker  of  this  bill  has  ever  directly  or 
indirectly  insinuated  that  this  bill  is  a 
solution. 

This  bill  is  to  help  people,  help  fami- 
lies, to  overcome  those  emotional 
problems,  wife  beating,  drinking, 
broken  homes.  If  this  bill  accom- 
plishes just  that.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  it.  I  do  not  like  the  callousness 
of  my  good  friend  who  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  the  sensitivity  to  respond 
to  people  and  their  needs. 
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Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Reclaiming 
my  time,  I  do  not  believe  the  gentle- 
man should  impugn  motives. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  the  New  York 
Times  article  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  lawyers  and  accountants  and  all  of 
these  consultants  that  they  were  talk- 
ing about  were  not  people  off  the  un- 
employment roles;  they  were  people 
who  had  jobs  and  who  were  simply 
eating  up  the  money  that  the  Federal 
Government  apportioned  to  supposed- 
ly help  these  people. 

I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  be  will- 
ing to  support  an  amendment  and  I 
am  going  to  propose  one  later  which  I 
will  talk  about  here  in  a  few  minutes 
that  would  devote  100  percent  of  all  of 
the  jobs  that  are  created  in  this  bill  to 
people  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
6  weeks  immediately  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  let  us  make  certain, 
at  least  on  one  of  the  bills  we  have 
around  here,  that  every  job  that  is  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  this  bill  goes  to 


somebody  who  has  had  a  long  record 
of  unemployment. 

Let  us  not  have  the  money  siphoned 
off  by  the  lawyers  and  the  account- 
ants and  all  of  these  people  out  there 
who  are  doing  work  that  does  not 
really  end  up  helping  the  unemployed. 

Let  us  really  employ  some  unem- 
ployed people  and  I  am  certain,  given 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  that  that 
amendment  is  one  that  he  is  definitely 
going  to  want  to  support, 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  submit  to  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  this  bill  does  exactly 
that  which  he  requests.  So  I  really 
welcome  him  aboard.  I  know  he  is 
going  to  help  us  pass  this  because  this 
bill  does  exactly  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  We  are  debat- 
ing this  bill  and  not  the  previous  jobs 


particularly  women,  minorities,  youth, 
and  the  long-term  unemployed. 

Today,  we  begin  to  address  the  job 
that  was  left  undone.  The  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act,  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Gus  Hawkins,  will 
provide  important  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  those  citizens  hardest  hit 
by  the  recession. 

We  all  know  the  statistics,  and  we 
know  that  they  are  not  good.  Despite 
claims  that  the  economy  is  on  the 
mend,  nearly  11  million  Americans  are 
without  jobs;  youth  unemployment  is 
more  than  double  the  national  aver- 
age; and  the  black  unemployment  rate 
is  a  staggering  20  percent. 

For  these  people  and  the  national 
economy,  H.R.  1036  makes  good  eco- 
nomic sense.  The  bill  is  targeted  for 
long-term  jobless  workers  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  The  bill  provides 
employment  opportunities  in  conser- 
vation of  public  lands,  repair  of  public 
facilities,  and  the  provision  of  day 
care,  health,  and  other  community 
services. 

Funds  have  been  specifically  target- 
ed for  Individuals  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits,  and  for 
part-time  employment  opportunities 
for  the  Nation's  youth.  Special  provi 


dilapidated  schools;  to  operate  public 
health,  child  care,  and  nutritional  pro- 
grams; and  to  augment  ser\'ices  to  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  in  the  wake  of 
the  administration's  increasingly  opti- 
mistic forecasts  about  the  strength  of 
the  recent  economic  upturn,  a  nation- 
wide unemployment  rate  of  9.5  per- 
cent is  astoundingly  high.  Particularly 
for  blacks,  Hispanics.  and  American 
Indians,  it  seems  unemployment  is  a 
stigma  which  our  society  is  all  too  will- 
ing to  accept.  The  rate  of  joblessness 
for  Hispanics  is  12.9  percent;  and 
today  one  out  of  every  five  black 
Americans  cannot  find  work.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reports  that 
the  jobless  rate  among  American  Indi- 
ans is  51  percent,  meaning  one  in  two 
is  unemployed. 

What  even  these  statistics  do  not 
bear  out  is  the  large  number  of  jobless 
Americans  who  do  not  turn  up  in  the 
monthly  unemployment  statistics  be- 
cause they  have  lost  confidence  in 
American  business  and,  quite  frankly, 
in  their  elected  officials.  The  August 
9.5  percent  unemployment  figure  does 
not  take  into  account  those  who  have 
lost  their  jobs,  have  run  out  of  unem- 


bill.  But  I  do  want  the  gentleman  from    gions  will  be  added  here  on  the  floor  to    1^°^^^^}  insurance,  and  have  los    all 


Pennsylvania  to  come  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  to  talk  to  the  thousands 
of  youths  who  were  employed  this 
summer  because  of  the  actions  of  this 
Congress. 

It  is  mythology  that  our  action  does 
no  good.  It  did  so  several  months  ago 
In  terms  of  the  summer  and,  as  I  will 
remark  in  a  few  minutes,  we  can  act 
again  to  help  the  unemployed  of  this 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  congratulate 
the  subcommittee  on  crafting  a  bill 
that  brings  some  equity  and  some  jobs 
to  our  society. 

We  began  the  98th  Congress  with  a 
commitment  to  address  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem facing  America— unemployment. 

Our  Initial  response,  and  emergency 
jobs  bill  passed  last  March,  provided 
$4.6  billion  In  additional  funds  for  ex- 
isting public  works,  infrastructure,  and 
safety  net  programs. 

However,  this  only  primed  the 
pump.  The  emergency  jobs  bill  was 
only  begun  to  stem  the  rising  unem- 
ployment rate  that  had  consumed  12 
million  American  workers.  Left 
undone  were  programs  to  address  the 
needs  of  those  already  without  jobs- 


improve  targeting  for  rural  areas,  and 
to  decrease  the  bill's  authorization  in 
the  event  that  unemployment  drops 
significantly. 

H.R.  1036  Is  the  essential  next  step 
in  combating  unemployment.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  those  workers 
who  can  no  longer  wait  on  an  econom- 
ic recovery  that  continually  passes 
them  by.  Each  percentage  point  of  un- 
employment affecting  these  workers 
also  adds  $20  billion  to  the  national 
debt.  As  our  debts  increase.  Interest 
rates  climb  higher.  And  high  interest 
rates  will  only  plunge  us  Into  another 
devastating  recession. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
this  positive  stimulus  to  get  our  coun- 
try back  on  its  feet,  and  I  urge  you  to 
support  passage  of  H.R.  1036. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  coauthor  of  the  Community  Renew- 
al Employment  Act,  I  rise  to  urge  our 
colleagues'  support  for  this  bill.  I  feel 
that  the  author.  Chairman  Hawkins, 
has  written  into  this  legislation  suffi- 
cient safeguards  against  its  becoming 
labeled  a  'make  work"  jobs  bill;  it  is 
not.  Also,  the  amendment  he  intends 
to  offer  will  bring  H.R.  1036  into  con- 
formity with  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

H.R.  1036  win  provide  worthwhile 
jobs  to  persons  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  at  least  15  of  the  past  20 
weeks.  Because  H.R.  1036  specifies  a 
timeframe  within  which  any  appro- 
priations must  be  applied  to  renewal 
projects,  this  legislation  will  not  create 
a  bureaucratic  maze.  Rather,  chron- 
ically unemployed  Americans  will 
almost  immediately  be  hired  to  repair 


hope.  The  latter  are  callously  disre- 
garded as  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
American  work  force. 

It  Is  particularly  unfortunate  that. 
In  my  district,  far  too  many  people 
who  want  to  work,  and  are  capable  of 
holding  a  job,  are  still  unemployed.  A 
constituent  of  mine  who  was  dismissed 
because  of  the  deep  recession  wrote  to 
me: 

I  am  among  the  number  of  people  having 
been  laid  off  for  13  months.  I  was  a  foreman 
at  the  time.  Now  I  have  27  years  experience 
and  am  unable  to  obtain  a  job. 

She  and  other  constituents  of  mine 
have  not  been  Inquiring  about  what 
the  Congress  is  doing  to  expand  wel- 
fare programs.  These  people  do  not 
want  food  stamps,  they  want  jobs. 
They  long  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  the  strength  of  our  country,  and 
they  want  to  know  whether  this  Con- 
gress has  any  compassion  and  Is  will- 
ing to  do  something  to  help  them.  In 
answering  my  constltutents.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing  H.R. 
1036. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Petri). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
have  reservations  about  this  legisla- 
tion, there  is  at  least  one  good  idea 
here  that  deserves  our  attention.  I 
refer  to  the  career  preparation  demon- 
stration program,  added  In  committee 
by  my  colleague  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Vermont.  This  pro- 
gram extends  the  benefits  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  more  Americans. 
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The  Job  Corps  traditionally  serves 
potentially  dangerous  problem  youth 
by  providing  training  and  discipline  in 
tough  residential  centers.  While  these 
centers  are  just  what  the  doctor  or- 
dered for  some,  others  who  could  ben- 
efit from  the  training,  do  not  need  the 
discipline.  One  of  my  constituents,  a 
fine  young  woman  from  a  good  home, 
mistakenly  got  recruited  into  a  Job 
Corps  residential  center  only  to  later 
learn  by  sad  experience  that,  in  the 
words  of  one  residential  security 
guard,  "This  is  no  place  for  a  nice  girl 
from  Reedsville." 

At  the  same  time.  Job  Corps  has  a 
long  and  successful  history  of  working 
with  the  most  disadvantaged  youth. 
Throughout  its  history,  the  Job  Corps 
has  become  a  learning  laboratory 
under  which  many  useful  programs 
have  been  developed.  Career  prepara- 
tion demonstration  centers  would  test 
the  effectiveness  of  using  Job  Corps 
materials  to  train  eligible  participants 
on  a  nonresidential  basis. 

These  centers  would  be  distributed 
equitably  between  rural  and  urban 
areas  juid  spread  geographically 
among  10  regions.  Outreach  satellite 
centers  would  provide  training  close  to 
home.  Five  high-tech  demonstration 
centers  would  provide  training  in  com- 
bination with  subsidized  private  sector 
internships  to  prepare  individuals  for 
careers  in  high  technology  jobs. 

The  career  preparation  demonstra- 
tion program  is  a  good  idea.  Even  if 
this  bill  is  dragged  down  by  its  other 
provisions,  we  should  preserve  this 
idea,  and  take  steps  to  extend  the  ben- 
efits of  Job  Corps  training  materials  to 
nice  girls  and  boys  from  Reedsville 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1036.  The  reces- 
sion has  not  ended  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  Although  the  percent 
of  working  people  who  receive  unem- 
ployment continues  to  fall  slowly,  the 
total  numbers  are  still  staggering.  In 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  39.000 
people  are  still  unemployed.  In  Evans- 
ville  alone,  over  8.000  men  and  women 
turned  to  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance to  pay  the  rent,  buy  food,  and  get 
their  children  clothes  for  school. 

H.R.  1036  would  directly  channel 
funds  to  those  counties  in  southwest- 
em  Indiana  hardest  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment, with  $1.6  million  going  to  Law- 
rence County,  $2.24  million  to  Vander- 
burgh County,  and  nearly  $900,000  to 
Monroe  County.  This  bill  does  not  re- 
quire communities  in  need  to  compete 
with  each  other.  H.R.  1036  will  provide 
over  $7  million  in  direct  funds  to  the 
Eighth  District  to  create  jobs  for  both 


men  and  women.  This  phase  II  jobs 
bill  funds  jobs  in  bridge  repair,  land 
conservation,  and  of  great  concern  to 
our  area,  reclamation  of  lands  affected 
by  strip  mining.  In  times  such  as 
these,  jobs  in  the  service  sector  are 
particularly  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  and  H.R. 
1036  creates  employment  in  veterans 
services,  health  care,  child  care,  and 
elderly  care  facilities. 

It  is  less  expensive  to  return  people 
to  work  than  to  support  mistaken  eco- 
nomic policies  with  various  forms  of 
Federal  charities.  Unemployment  is 
itself  a  major  factor  in  the  deficit: 
Each  1-percent  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment adds  $25  billion  to  the  national 
deficit. 

A  quarter  million  Hoosiers  still  are 
unemployed.  I  can  hardly  call  this  a 
recovery.  H.R.  1036  is  an  important 
step  toward  genuine  economic  growth. 

FUNDS  FOR  DISTRICT  EIGHT  UNDER  H.R.  1036 
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Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  those  who  say  this  bill  is  not 
needed,  that  this  country  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  robust  recovery,  or  at 
least  a  recovery.  While  many  people 
say  that  very  sincerely,  including 
Members  of  this  House  and  members 
of  the  committee,  they  are  really  ig- 
noring the  facts. 

Let  us  listen  to  a  recitation  of  those 
very  dreary,  dismal,  and  disheartening 
facts.  Those  facts  should  lead  us  to 
some  type  of  action  because  govern- 
ments cannot  remain  coldly  neutral  in 
the  face  of  the  highest  unemployment 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

I  cannot  remember,  although  I  was 
born  in  1929.  I  cannot  remember  as 
well  as  my  parents  could  those  dismal 
days.  But  I  do  know  that  nothing  has 
been  worse  in  my  adult  lifetime  than 
what  I  see  in  the  city  of  Flint.  Mich., 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  in  general. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  read  objective 
data  and  remain  coldly  neutral,  per- 
haps we  should  examine  our  own  con- 
sciences. 

We  know  that  the  August  national 
unemployement  is  9.5  percent.  That  is 
an  outrageous  figure. 

D  1520 

That  should  sensitize  us  to  some 
type  of  action.  We  find  that  there  is 


1.7  million  workers  who  have  become 
discouraged  and  are  actually  out  of 
that  figure  now. 

We  have  5.8  million  people  who  are 
working  part  time  who  wish  to  work 
full  time.  We  have  18  million,  then, 
who  are  unemployed,  dropped  out.  or 
underemployed.  We  cannot  ignore 
that  fact  and  call  ourselves  people  of 
conscience. 

Now.  in  my  city  of  Flint.  Mich.,  we 
have  21.9  percent  unemployment,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  available  figures. 
21.9. 

You  know.  I  used  to  teach  school  in 
that  town.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  have  taught  school.  I  have  stu- 
dents of  mine  who  are  unemployed. 
They  are  in  their  forties.  But  you  can 
be  sure  that  people  under  30  are  prob- 
ably not  working  or  not  working  full 
time  because  you  really  need  about  12 
years  of  seniority  in  the  plants  there 
to  still  be  working. 

So  that  generation,  those  under  30 
are  not  working.  That  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  which  we  must  be  sensitive. 
We  must  demonstrate  our  conscience. 
Those  are  the  people  who  want  to 
start  a  family,  who  want  to  get  into 
homes,  but  they  cannot  do  it.  That 
puts  severe  strains  upon  them  and 
upon,  very  often,  the  parents  with 
whom  they  have  moved  back  to  live, 
sometimes  after  they  have  been  mar- 
ried. There  are  two  families  trying  to 
make  it  under  difficult  circumstances. 
Those  people,  I  know  those  people 
well,  I  have  lived  in  that  town  54 
years.  Those  people  want  to  work. 
They  prefer  work  to  welfare.  Yet  we 
hear  work  fare,  work  fare,  work  fare. 
If  you  are  sincere  on  work  fare.  I 
submit  that  you  should  be  concerned 
then  about  a  jobs  bill  because  it  is  in- 
consistent to  talk  about  work  fare  and 
then  try  to  scuttle  a  meaningful  jobs 
bill. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hawkins.  He  has 
worked  hard  on  this  bill.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  jobs  bill  I  have  seen  in  my  18 
years  of  public  service. 

This  is  carefully  crafted,  it  is  ad- 
dressing real  problems.  It  works  with 
the  private  sector,  for  public  contrac- 
tors who  can  be  involved  in  it.  Let  us 
look  at  those  objective  figures,  have 
those  move  us  to  some  type  of  action. 
We  cannot  remain  coldly  neutral  in 
the  face  of  those  things:  9.5  unemploy- 
ment. You  know  we  have  passed  jobs 
bills  with  unemployment  far  less  than 
that  and  I  submit  they  have  been 
helpful,  they  have  worked. 

Now  we  have  9'/2.  I  guess  the  reason 
why  people  think  that  figure  is  good  is 
because  things  were  worse  a  few 
months  ago.  But  9V2  objectively,  is  in- 
tolerable, immoral,  unconscionable. 

This  House  must  address  itself  to  it 
or  we.  then,  share  the  guilt  for  it. 

So  let  us  address  ourselves  to  those 
people   out   there,   particularly   those 
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under  30  who  want  a  job.  Let  us  give 
them  some  opportunity  for  that  job. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  one  part  of  the  bill  that  I  worked  on 
with  Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  title  III  of 
the  bill  which  will  help  our  education- 
al institutions  to  take  care  of  deferred 
repairs,  a  massive  number  of  repairs, 
very  often  because  of  the  very  reces- 
sion we  are  in. 

We  have  a  school  district  in  my  city 
that  has  deferred  repairs  because  Flint 
has  been  strapped  for  dollars.  They 
are  the  victims  of  this  recession.  They 
cannot  take  care  of  the  repairs  be- 
cause they  have  more  immediate  prob- 
lems to  address  themselves  to.  This 
bill,  in  a  very  meaningful  way,  not 
only  will  provide  jobs  for  people  but 
will  also  take  care  of  those  deferred  re- 
pairs that  many  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, elementary,  secondary,  col- 
leges, need  to  take  care  of  because 
they  have  had  to  delay  them.  A  de- 
layed repair  becomes  a  very  costly 
repair. 

In  the  high  school  in  which  I  taught, 
for  example,  and  this  is  very  specific, 
and  Members  should  look  around  in 
their  districts,  but  in  a  high  school  in 
which  I  taught  the  bandroom  has  as- 
bestos dropping  down  into  the  ban- 
droom from  the  ceiling.  The  school 
board  is  scurrying  around  trying  to 
find  some  way  to  either  cover  it  up  or 
do  some  temporary  repairs  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  those  stu- 
dents. 

Now,  cannot  we.  who  spend  billions 
of  dollars  where  we  should  not  spend 
them— you  know,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  busting  the  budget,  it  is  a  question 
of  priorities— we  put  a  bill  through 
here  with  about  $187.5  billion  for  de- 
fense, and  all  of  us  do  want  a  first- 
class  defense  but  that  was  a  bad  bill.  If 
everyone  who  thought  that  bill  was 
too  much  had  voted  against  it,  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  passed.  But 
they  are  afraid  to  have  to  explain  that 
bill  to  certain  people. 

But  that  was  way  too  much  money 
for  that  department  of  Government, 
way  too  much.  It  will  be  spent  but  will 
not  be  spent  wisely,  nor  will  every 
dollar  spent  there  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  this  country.  So  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities. 

I  submit  that  if  we  cannot  find  a  few 
billion  dollars  to  put  our  younger 
people  to  work,  our  people  under  30 
especially,  then  it  is  our  fault  for 
having  misplaced  priorities  in  this 
country. 

So  let  us  think  of  those  people,  let 
us  think  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions. 

We  talk  about  excellence  in  educa- 
tion: title  III  of  this  bill  can  pair  and 
wed  those  two  well,  jobs  for  people 
and  help  for  our  educational  institu- 
tions. We  will  respond  to  the  call  for 
excellence  in  education  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  needed  jobs. 


Gentlemen,      examine      your     con- 
sciences and  please  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  (Mr.  Kildee)  in  the 
initial  instance  because  I  think  he  has 
squarely  put  the  question.  We  look  at 
waste,  and  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  criti- 
cize this  bill,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say 
this  personally,  but  a  lot  who  do  criti- 
cize this  bill  never  criticize  the  folly  of 
a  program  such  as  the  IMF  and  aU  of 
its  ramifications,  the  wasted  money  in 
foreign  aid  in  so  many  different  ways, 
the  Asian-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Bank,  and 
all  the  projects  going  down  the  drain. 
Nobody  complains  about  those. 

When  it  comes  to  this  little  bill  here, 
$3.5  billion,  it  was  properly  pointed 
out  that  the  unemployment  rate  was 
so  much  less  2  or  3  years  ago  and  the 
expenditures  was  so  much  more,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  billion  to  $6  bil- 
lion, and  this  stinky,  little  $3.5  billion, 
under  these  conditions  people  are  get- 
ting up  and  objecting  to,  particularly 
when  this  bill  itself  on  the  face  of  it, 
one  of  the  primary  elements  in  it,  one 
of  the  titles  in  there  provides  that  you 
must  have.  I  believe.  15  weeks  of  un- 
employment before  you  qualify. 

Now.  if  that  is  not  a  safeguard,  what 
is  it  that  you  want? 

Now,  I  mentioned  what  appeared  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  I  was 
most  sincere,  I  did  not  do  it  for  any 
other  reason  than  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  just  the  blue-collar 
people  who  are  now  being  affected,  it 
has  insidiously  invaded  the  white- 
collar  people  and  the  professionals. 

Do  you  not  remember,  do  I  have  to 
ask  my  colleagues  in  this  House,  do 
you  not  remember  when  we  had  the 
airplane  industry  down  the  drain,  in  a 
tailspin,  do  you  remember  that;  50,000 
engineers?  Did  we  not  make  Federal 
funds  available,  unquestionably,  to 
bail  them  out?  We  put  those  people 
back  to  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  additional  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee). 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest  con  job 
in  history  is  currently  being  perpetrat- 
ed on  the  American  public.  The  ad- 
ministration, the  media,  and  big  busi- 
ness are  involved  in  a  major  campaign 
to  convince  the  public  that  economic 
recovery  is  just  around  the  corner. 
The   lead   stories    on    television,    the 


headlines  in  the  daily  press,  and  the 
propaganda  issued  from  the  White 
House  all  suggest  that  our  Nation  is 
recovering  from  economic  recession. 

The  fact  is  that  only  some  Ameri- 
cans are  recovering  from  the  recession, 
while  almost  11  million  Americans 
remain  unemployed  and  without  pros- 
pects of  returning  to  the  work  force. 

Unemployment  is  still  worse  than  at 
the  worst  point  of  any  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression,  and  the  jobless 
rate  is  not  projected  to  return  to  a  tol- 
erable level  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  unemployment  crisis  remains  our 
Nation's  most  urgent  problem  and  it 
must  be  this  Congress  foremost  priori- 
ty. We  should  not  even  have  to  debate 
the  merits  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  will  authorize  $5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals and  is  targeted  to  high-unem- 
ployment communities.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  grants  to  States 
and  local  governments  for  repair, 
maintenance,  or  rehabilitation  of  es- 
sential public  facilities,  including  the 
repair  of  public  school  buildings.  It 
will  also  fund  such  activities  as  weath- 
erization  and  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams, emergency  food,  and  shelter 
programs,  disaster  relief,  dependent 
care,  and  services  to  veterans,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  elderly.  This 
form  of  direct  job  creation  is  the  most 
effective,  timely,  and  efficient  means 
to  combat  record  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. The  jobs  created  by  this 
legislation  will  be  of  tangible  benefit 
to  all  citizens.  The  need  for  the  com- 
munity renewal  employment  bill 
cannot  be  overstated. 

My  only  criticism  of  the  legislation 
is  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  help  all  of 
those  in  need.  Budget  constraints  have 
already  forced  a  funding  reduction  in 
this  proposal.  But  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  remains  our 
best  plan  for  helping  alleviate  the  un- 
employment crisis  which  continues  to 
threaten  the  quality  of  life  in  our  soci- 
ety and  the  strength  of  our  Nation. 
We  must  enact  H.R.  1036  and  provide 
some  relief  to  the  10.7  million  unem- 
ployed Americans.  If  we  fail  to  enact 
this  legislation,  we  are  negligent  in  our 
responsibility  to  promote  the  human 
enterprise.  H.R.  1036  will  put  people 
to  work.  It  will  provide  needed  mainte- 
nance and  repair  in  our  communities, 
it  will  take  an  important  step  toward 
reviving  our  economy  and  it  will  give 
hope  to  those  who  have  been  most  vic- 
timized by  this  long-term  recession. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  will  provide  vital  community 
services  in  addition  to  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  up  to 
500,000  Americans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  productive  future  for  all  Ameri- 
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cans  and  to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R. 
1036. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Will  the  gentlemar 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further. 

What  I  am  probably  trying  to  say 
and  probaby  very  clumsily  in  stating  it 
is  that  this  is  not  a  novel  thing. 

We  went  to  work  and  we  helped  that 
city  with  its  problems.  We  went  to 
Chrysler,  we  took  care  of  the  aero- 
space industry,  and  we  do  this  all  over 
the  world.  If  so,  what.  why.  and  how, 
what  is  the  rationale,  the  reasoning 
here?  Why  is  this  such  a  bad  bill?  If  I 
had  someone  respond  to  that  with 
good  reasons.  I  might  pull  off  the  bill. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Let  me  close  with  one  point:  Most  of 
the  unemployment  in  the  steel  indus- 
try is  the  direct  result  of  a  bad  inter- 
national trade  policy  in  this  country. 
We  are  being  penetrated  by  24-percent 
steel  imports. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  In 
Korea,  because  we  are  trying  to  build 
up  that  bastion  of  democracy  over 
there  in  the  Southeast  Asian  area,  in 
Korea  we  take  from  them  into  this 
country,  into  our  market.  25  percent 
of  the  steel  that  they  manufacture 
and  50  percent— and  I  have  to  empha- 
size that,  because  I  get  so  worked  up 
about  it— 50  percent  of  their  total 
output  in  world  trade  is  what  we  take. 
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And  now.  because  they  have  prob- 
lems down  in  the  Caribbean,  we  have  a 
Caribbean  Initiative.  A  Caribbean  Ini- 
tiative, over  10  to  12  years,  we  are 
going  to  take  many,  many  products,  in 
fact,  most  of  their  production  duty 
free  into  this  country. 

That,  I  submit  to  reasonable  men 
and  women,  is  why  I  say  that  the 
problem  we  have  in  the  steel  industry 
today  is  based  upon  a  fallacious  and  a 
bad  foreign  policy  in  trade.  I  challenge 
anybody  to  question  that.  I  could  talk 
for  hours  on  what  is  happening.  I  have 
made  an  attempt  to  do  that,  to  talk 
and  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
record  in  many  of  our  special  orders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  much  self- 
congratulation  in  July  when  what 
some  call  the  recovery  knocked  half  a 
point  off  the  unemployment  rate, 
which  has  been  9.5  percent  since  then. 

Yet  with  this  bill-H.R.  1036- 
funded  at  a  reduced  level  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion, we  can  knock  half  a  point  more 
off  that  awful  rate,  and  if  we  were 
able  to  fully  fund  it  we  could  look  for 
a  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  8.5  per- 
cent. 

This  alone  is  enough  to  commend 
the  bill. 

However,  there  is  more  in  its  favor. 

There  is  little  sign  of  recovery  in  the 
parts  of  America  that  make  the  goods 
that  are  the  objectives  of  dumping  and 


subsidy  in  the  current  trade  war  of  our 
foreign  trading  partners.  Their  goal  is 
to  keep  their  people  working.  The 
result  is  unemployment  here. 

And  when  you  have  Import  penetra- 
tion of  20  percent,  and  30  percent,  and 
50  percent  in  dumped  and  subsidized 
goods,  you  have  people  out  of  work 
who  should  not  be  out  of  work;  and  no 
recovery  will  help  them. 

Pittsburgh,  seat  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, is  one  such  area  and  for  almost  2 
years  there  has  been  no  truce  in  the 
trade  war. 

Unemployment  among  steelworkers 
in  one  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
Americas  biggest  district  still  is  run- 
ning over  50  percent:  and  unemploy- 
ment in  my  hometown  of  McKeesport 
is  over  18  percent. 

I  wish  those  who  see  a  recovery 
could  walk  with  me  through  the 
streets  of  McKeesport,  and  Monessen, 
and  New  Kensington. 

They  would  find  formerly  hard- 
working men  and  women— who  have 
supported  pay  cuts  to  fight  imports— 
whose  unemployment  benefits  have 
run  out  or  are  expiring,  and  whose 
trade  adjustment  assistance  is  gone. 
They  would  find  them  in  the  hundreds 
and  thousands. 

And  all  of  these  people  would  ask 
the  experts,  what  recovery?  Steel  com- 
panies are  still  laying  off  steelworkers 
and  white-collar  help. 

These  people  understand  what  is 
happening,  and  they  are  by  letters, 
and  cards,  and  personal  contact  asking 
that  the  Government  quit  pretending 
they  do  not  exist. 

Much  of  the  unemployment  in  in- 
dustrial America  stems  from  a  Govern- 
ment that  has  for  decades  been  afraid 
to  enforce  its  just  and  proper  trade 
laws  against  subsidy  and  dumping. 

So  now— when  this  fear  has  resulted 
in  wide  destruction— it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  same  Government  to 
react  to  what  it  has  caused. 

H.R.  1036  is  necessary  because  it  will 
lead  to  productive  work  and  create  re- 
lated economic  activity  that  is  target- 
ed into  the  areas  of  highest  unemploy- 
ment. 

And,  best,  it  is  to  benefit  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  A  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility is  unemployment  in  15  of  the 
last  20  weeks.  We  have  men  and 
women  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
104  of  the  last  104  weeks,  and  they 
want  to  work  badly. 

Passage  of  H.R.  1036.  coupled  with 
other  bills  such  as  last  week's  measure 
on  trade  adjustment  assistance,  will 
show  these  people  they  do  not  fight 
alone. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1036.  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say.  first  of  all.  that  this  bill 
certainly  is  brought  to  the  floor  with 
the  very  best  of  intent.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
really  do  want  to  see  people  employed, 
really  do  believe  that  this  bill  will 
meet  the  employment  needs  of  the 
future,  really  do  think  that  this  is  the 
way  to  go  to  bring  down  the  unem- 
ployment rates  that  are  devastating 
this  country  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  submit,  though,  that  it  is  a 
rewarmed  version  of  precisely  the  way 
in  which  we  have  tried  to  deal  with 
unemployment  and  recession  in  the 
past.  And  in  the  immediate  past  we 
have  found  that  those  efforts  have 
been  quite  unsuccessful,  particularly 
toward  getting  the  unemployed  em- 
ployed. 

When  President  Carter  attempted  to 
respond  to  the  recession,  which  came 
about  toward  the  end  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration, he  responded  with  exact- 
ly this  kind  of  program.  And  this  kind 
of  program  was  the  program  that  then 
led  us  toward  the  Carter  recession 
that  we  have  now  been  trying  to  work 
our  way  out  of.  too. 

We.  so  far  on  this  floor  today,  have 
failed  to  note  that  there  is  job  cre- 
ation now  underway.  In  fact,  we  have 
had  more  job  expansion  than  ever 
before  in  modern  history  following  a 
recession  in  the  last  9  months.  The 
last  9  months  have  seen  the  employ- 
ment force  not  only  gain  back  the  3 
million  jobs  that  were  lost  in  the  midst 
of  the  recession,  but  we  have  created 
another  million  as  well. 

So  that,  in  fact,  there  is  job  creation 
taking  place  right  now  under  a  new 
kind  of  idea  that  involves  tax  incen- 
tives, that  involves  stimulus  to  invest- 
ment, that  involves  getting  small  busi- 
ness, once  again,  investing  in  the  coun- 
try and  thereby  investing  in  jobs. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram, with  its  potential  deficit  add  ons 
and  the  potential  cost  of  that  is  on  in- 
terest, which  will  frustrate  and  under- 
mine the  efforts  that  are  now  under- 
way. And  we  could  very  well  see  a 
turnaround  in  the  kinds  of  things  that 
are  now  happening.  That  would  be 
devastating. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  men- 
tioned, for  example,  that  one  of  the 
ideas  behind  this  bill  is  to  bring  the 
unemployment  rate  down  from  9'/2 
percent  down  to  9  percent.  That  is  a 
goal  we  all  share.  But  I  would  submit 
that  virtually  the  entire  economic 
community  now  says  that  we  will 
probably  achieve  9  percent  unemploy- 
ment by  the  end  of  this  year  anyhow 
under  the  programs  that  the  adminis- 
tration now  has  in  place. 

Now  that  is  not  going  far  enough. 
We  need  to  bring  it  down  a  lot  further 
than  that.  But  if  this  bill  is  attempting 
to  achieve  a  9-percent  rate,  we  are 
going  to  get  a  9-percent  rate  anyhow. 


And  then  the  question  becomes,  how 
much  does  this  add  on  to  the  deficit 
result  in  more  potential  for  unemploy- 
ment in  the  future? 

If  we  take  a  look  at  this  kind  of  wel- 
farism approach  that  is  embodied  in 
this  kind  of  bill,  we  find  that  the  past 
programs  simply  have  not  worked  very 
well.  The  programs  passed  in  the  late 
seventies,  the  programs  to  "which  I  re- 
ferred, 88  percent  of  the  jobs  went  to 
people  who  previously  had  a  job,  only 
12  percent  got  to  the  unemployed.  And 
98  percent  of  the  money  was  spent  on 
people  who  already  had  a  job.  Only  2 
percent  of  the  money  got  to  people 
who  were  without  work.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  a  program  like 
that.  And  it  needs  to  be  addressed 
here  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  not 
been  addressed.  The  committee  has 
made  some  effort  to  respond  to  that. 
There  is  some  effort  in  the  bill.  But  I 
would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
even  under  this  bill  25  percent  of  the 
moneys  can  be  used  elsewhere,  other 
than  employing  the  jobless.  It  has  a 
provision  for  90  percent  of  the  jobs 
going  to  the  unemployed.  Why  not  100 
percent? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port me  when  I  offer  an  amendment 
later  on  that  says  100  percent  of  the 
jobs  created  under  this  bill  have  to  go 
to  people  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  6  weeks  irmnediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  get  all  of  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. If  we  are  going  to  go  this 
route,  let  us  make  certain  that  the  real 
unemployed  are  the  people  who  get 
jobs  under  the  bill  that  we  pass. 

Now,  I  would  hope  that  perhaps  the 
amendment  would  be  supported.  Cer- 
tainly the  jobs  programs  that  we 
passed  earlier  in  this  Congress,  the 
emergency  jobs  program  that  was 
passed— again  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions—has not  worked  in  that  way. 

I  quoted  earlier  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  I  would  like  to  include  it 
again,  because  the  New  York  Times 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  these  same 
arguments  that  are  being  made  on  the 
floor  today  were  being  made  about 
that  program  and  here  is  the  result: 

Although  the  money  was  intended  primar- 
ily to  help  men  and  women  whose  jobs  had 
been  in  declining  industries,  the  early  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  funds  have  been  the  lawyers, 
aiccountants.  engineers  and  consultants 
brought  in  to  draw  up  the  proposals,  plan 
new  projects  and  conduct  public  hearings  on 
them. 

That  is  precisely  what  happened  the 
last  time  out.  It  happened  on  the 
emergency  jobs  program.  And  I  submit 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  potential  is 
there  to  do  it  again  if  we  do  not  say 
that  virtually  every  job  created  under 
the  bill  should  go  to  a  person  who  is 
unemployed. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker)  made  an  interesting  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  taking  on  the  pro- 
portions of  a  kind  of  welfarism  bill. 
And  that  is  in  concord  with  some  of 
the  conversations  I  have  had  over  the 
recess  with  some  of  the  unemployed  in 
my  district. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  has 
had  the  same  experience  where  the 
unemployed  themselves,  who  have 
been  laid  off  from  productivity  types 
of  factory  and  other  kinds  of  produc- 
ing types  of  jobs,  have  said  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  when  they  go  back  to  job 
they  want  to  go  back  to  the  same  type 
of  productivity.  They  do  not  want 
these  kinds  of  makeup  jobs  that  seem 
to  be  giving  them  something  to  do.  but 
in  their  hearts  would  know  would  not 
be  a  permanent  type  of  thing,  would 
not  be  a  reestablishment  of  the  pro- 
ductivity to  which  they  have  been 
used. 

Has  the  gentleman  run  across  that 
kind  of  sentiment? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  certainly  have.  I 
think  that  that  is  true  across  the 
country,  that  people  do  not  want  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored kinds  of  jobs.  They 
do  not  want  jobs  that  are  created  as  a 
make-work  kind  of  project.  They  want 
real  jobs  and  a  productive  economy. 
And  you  have  got  to  have  a  productive 
economy  producing  those  jobs  in  order 
to  get  the  kind  of  jobs  created  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  I  think 
one  of  the  great  dichotomies  between 
the  parties  on  this  floor  is  the  fact 
that  we  tend  to  base  a  social  program 
around  work.  The  other  party  tends  to 
base  their  ideas  for  improving  social 
betterment  around  welfare.  And  the 
approaches  that  we  bring  to  the  floor 
exemplify  those  two  different  ap- 
proaches. 

I  think  that  that  is  exemplified  in 
this  bill.  I  think  that  this  bill  does  say 
flatly  that  we  believe  that  the  way 
that  we  are  going  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment for  the  future  is  with  some  kind 
of  Government  involvement,  more  ex- 
penditures at  the  Federal  level,  which 
in  my  mind  then  frustrate  the  produc- 
tive economy  from  creating  that  same 
number  of  jobs  or  probably  more. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  other  comment 
that  I  wanted  to  make,  to  the  extent 
that  Government  through  the  consen- 
sus of  this  House  needs  to  get  into 
stimulating  some  of  the  economy,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  bill  that  was  passed 
in  the  spring  to  that  measured  extent 
is  to  serve  that  purpose? 
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And  now,  the  rest  of  the  time  that 
we  have  in  the  98th  Congress,  ought 
to  be  to  stimulate  the  economy  to  pro- 
vide for  those  kinds  of  jobs  that  we 


have  referred  to  as  the  permanent  pro- 
ductivity-related jobs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  is  a  le- 
gitimate point.  And  I  also  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  last  December  we 
passed  a  bill  for  highway  construction 
that  v.as  supposed  to  be  a  great  boon 
to  jobs  and  was  going  to  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  economy.  The  direct  result 
of  that  bill  was  that  when  the  5-cents- 
a-gallon  gasoline  tax  was  imposed  as  a 
part  of  that  approach,  it  set  off  a  wave 
of  inflation  which  is  the  highest  infla- 
tion we  have  had  so  far  this  year. 

In  other  words.  Government  helped 
pull  down  the  economy  by  having  a  2- 
month  period  in  which  inflation 
spiked  way  up,  led  by  fuel  costs.  Those 
fuel  costs  were  imposed  because  of  the 
additional  taxation  that  we  brought 
about  in  Congress  supposedly  to  do 
some  good  for  the  economy  and  help 
the  unemployed.  That  increased  infla- 
tion will  ultimately  result  in  fewer 
people  working,  and  that  is  a  tragedy. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  you 
are  really  pointing  out  a  fundamental 
difference  between  approaches  in 
terms  of  the  two  parties.  But  I  was 
constrained  to  ask  you  to  yield  some 
time  to  me  because  my  experience  is  in 
sharp  contradistinction  to  yours. 

People  in  my  district  are  saying, 
"Get  me  any  kind  of  damn  job  you  can 
get  me.  Sweeping  floors,  hauling  gar- 
bage, anything." 

They  are  not  worried  about  going 
back  into  productive  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  never  have  had 
them.  Black  people  in  my  district  have 
been  disproportionately  unemployed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  twice 
as  high.  And  you  come  up  here  with 
this  stuff  about,  'Let  us  go  into  cer- 
tain kinds  of  jobs,  where  we  are  back 
in  the  factories." 

My  people  are  not  telling  me  that. 
"Any  damn  kind  of  a  job  you  can  get 
me."  that  is  what  they  are  telling  me. 
I  think  you  have  got  to  take  them  into 
account,  as  well  as  those  folks  over 
there. 
I  thank  you  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  point,  because  I  do  think 
it  is  important  that  we  make  certain 
that  we  give  people  the  opportunity  to 
work.  He  is  absolutely  right.  And  the 
people  who  have  not  gotten  jobs 
before,  we  ought  to  be  providing  job 
opportunities  out  there  for  them. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  create  those 
kinds  of  jobs  that  we  create  jobs  with 
future  and  with  hope. 

The  problem  here  is  that  we  create 
jobs  that  are  very  temporary  in 
nature,  that  really  are  dead  end  kinds 
of  jobs,  in  too  many  instances,  and 
what  we  need  to  be  doing  is  creating 
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the  kinds  of  jobs  that  give  people  some 
real  hope  and  opportunity,  as  well  as 
just  the  work. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  more  moment? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  get  my  own 
time  on  this,  but  let  me  explain  some- 
thing to  you  that  you  apparently  just 
do  not  understand.  Despite  everything 
that  we  have  done,  people  are  still  out 
of  work  disproportionately.  And  you 
are  acting  like  some  guy  who  is  dealing 
with  a  patient  who  has  cancer  and 
says,  "We  have  some  things  we  can 
treat  you  with,  but  we  would  rather 
not  give  you  any  treatment  at  all  be- 
cause somewhere  down  the  line  we  are 
going  to  invent  a  cure  for  cancer." 

Meanwhile,  people  are  suffering. 

I  will  get  my  own  time  to  answer 
you,  but  I  get  so  upset  when  I  hear  all 
of  these  specious  arguments  about  the 
right  kinds  of  jobs,  long-term  jobs, 
jobs  that  have  a  real  future. 

People  are  not  talking  about  that 
right  now.  They  want  a  job  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  would  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  those  people 
failed  to  get  jobs  in  the  last  jobs  bills 
that  were  passed  around  here,  when  98 
percent  of  the  money  went  to  people 
who  already  had  jobs. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Some  of  them  got 
jobs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  some  of  your 
constituents  who  failed  to  get  jobs  be- 
cause 98  percent  of  the  money  ended 
up  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  al- 
ready employed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Some  of  my  people 
got  jobs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  hope  also 
that  the  gentleman  would  listen  to  the 
next  part  of  my  presentation,  because 
there  are  a  couple  of  other  things  that 
I  intend  to  offer  in  terms  of  amend- 
ments here  that  I  think  speak  to  some 
of  the  problems  that  he  brought  up. 

One  of  the  problems  that  is  being 
pointed  out  by  more  and  more  observ- 
ers on  the  national  scene  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  groups  within  our  socie- 
ty who  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
unemployment,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  get  jobs,  in  the  first  place, 
largely  because  of  labor  restrictions 
which  are  Government  imposed. 

In  many  instances  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  is  set  up  barriers  to 
people  getting  jobs.  This  bill  has  some 
of  those  same  barriers  in  it.  And  I  also 
will  offer  amendments  that  will  speak 
to  some  of  those. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  acutely  in- 
terested in,  and  reasonably  so.  the 
problem  of  minority  youth  unemploy- 
ment. And  what  we  have  seen  there  is 
that  as  the  economy  has  improved,  mi- 
nority youth  unemployment  has  still 
gone  up,  so  that  the  minority  youth  in 
this  country  are  not  benefiting  in  any 
way  from  the  little  bit  of  economic  re- 
covery that  we  have  seen.  That  has 


been  a  problem  in  nearly  eveiw  recov- 
ery that  we  have  had.  Ever  since  the 
early  1960"s  we  have  seen  economic  re- 
coveries come  and  go,  but  minority 
youth  have  been  left  out  of  it. 

The  statistics  on  it  are  absolutely 
devastating.  It  is  a  terrible  crime  in 
this  society  that  some  of  the  people 
who  are  looking  to  get  on  to  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  who  are  looking  to  climb 
in  the  first  place,  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so  because  of  a  number  of  re- 
strictions, labor  restrictions,  economic 
restrictions,  that  we  have  imposed  at 
the  Government  level. 

Now,  we  are  not  wise  enough  to 
know  what  all  of  those  may  be  as  they 
apply  to  local  community.  So  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
say  that  the  local  community,  if  they 
see  those  kinds  of  labor  restrictions 
imposed  under  this  act,  and  they  feel 
that  they  could  create  substantially 
more  employment  if  they  could  waive 
those  restrictions,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  to  get 
such  a  waiver  so  that  they  could 
create  more  jobs  in  their  communities. 
And  that  is  one  way  in  w  hich  we  could 
speak  to  the  need  to  increase  jobs  out 
there.  It  will  impact  on  programs  that 
are  very,  very  popular  with  a  lot  of 
special  interests  around  here.  It  im- 
pacts on  things  like  Davis-Bacon,  it 
impacts  on  things  like  minimum  wage, 
it  impacts  on  a  number  of  those  kinds 
of  things.  But  it  is  very  important  to 
understand  that  those  labor  restric- 
tions are  among  the  things  that  are 
creating  unemployment  out  there,  par- 
ticularly among  the  most  vulnerable 
people  in  our  society. 

I  think  we  as  a  Congress  need  to 
begin  to  speak  to  that  issue,  as  well— 
of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  pass 
things  in  the  guise  of  a  jobs  bill  that 
includes  the  same  kinds  of  restrictions 
that  have  caused  much  of  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  first  place. 

I  am  going  to  propose  amendments, 
one  of  which  will  be  directed  toward  a 
general  waiver  in  a  community.  If  that 
would  not  pass,  I  think  we  ought  to  at 
least  address  the  problems  of  minority 
youth,  because  they  are  that  pocket  of 
unemployment  in  the  country  which  is 
devastating.  Of  that  10.5-percent  un- 
employment that  we  had  a  while  back, 
the  minority  youth  were  unemployed 
at  the  rate  of  50  percent.  And  now  we 
have  moved  down  to  9.5  percent,  and 
they  are  up  to  53  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Now,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
pocket  that  we  can  at  least  address, 
from  the  standpoint  of  labor  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  really  hesitate  to  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman  and  I  do  not 
question  his  sincerity.  But  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  The 


gentleman  has  raised  so  many  side 
issues  that  I  am  confused,  I  really 
cannot  follow.  Taft-Hartley,  this  and 
that.  I  am  so  confused. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  think  I  men- 
tioned Taft-Hartley.  Davis-Bacon  I 
think  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Davis-Bacon.  You 
raised  them  all. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  cut  from  the 
same  cloth. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  May  I  ask  a  very 
simple  question?  I  know  my  colleague 
will  be  honest  enough  to  respond.  If  a 
country,  any  country— we  are  talking 
about  our  country  here.  I  think  it  is 
our  country  yet.  I  hope  it  is— if  a  coun- 
try asked  its  youth  and  its  people.  No. 
1,  to  pay  taxes.  No.  2.  to  serve  and  to 
make  that  supreme  sacrifice,  in  many 
instances,  like  Vietnam,  and  so  forth, 
where  we  make  the  decisions  and  they 
go  ahead  and  carry  them  out,  if  that  is 
the  case,  does  not  my  colleague  in  the 
well  agree  with  me  that  that  person, 
that  individual,  that  citizen  or  that 
family  man,  call  him  what  you  will, 
does  he  not  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
job? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Then  why  are  you 
confusing  the  issue  here  with  all  of 
these  collateral  issues? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  is  exactly 
the  point  of  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  do  not  know  where 
you  fellows  get  your  information.  You 
go  back  to  your  district  and  you  hear 
strange  things. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  point  that  I  was  making 
was  that  this  Government,  through 
some  of  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
we  have  put  on  the  books,  deny  people 
the  opportunity  to  work. 

We  are  eliminating  jobs  in  our  socie- 
ty as  a  result  of  actions  we  have  taken. 

Now,  all  I  am  going  to  propose  here 
at  some  point  is  that  instead  of  doing 
that,  we  ought  to  allow  local  communi- 
ties to  waive  those  restrictions  that  we 
have  artificially  imposed  in  order  to 
allow  more  people  to  work  within 
these  communities.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  reasonable  kind  of  thing  to  do. 
Let  us  put  more  people  to  work,  let  us 
get  them  in  jobs  where  Government 
here  is  denying  them  jobs,  where  we 
have  created  the  restrictions. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  really  and  sincerely 
do.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  you 
ought  to  leave  those  things  to  another 
time,  another  place,  and  another  piece 
of  legislation,  because  I  submit  in  good 
conscience  to  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  my  colleague  from  my 
State,    that    you    are    confusing    the 


issue,  so  confusing  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pass  anything  because  you 
are  raising  all  of  these  red  herrings, 
and  we  are  going  to  lose  the  basic  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  waved  a  fish  on  the  floor  yet,  but 
I  think  what  I  am  attempting  to  do  is 
to  point  out  that  to  bring  jobs  bills  out 
here  that  do  not  address  some  of  these 
issues,  basic  issues  in  the  employment 
sector  of  our  country,  is  to  make  a 
mockery,  too,  that  that  confuses  the 
issue,  that  it  confuses  the  issue  to 
bring  a  bill  out  that  we  call  a  jobs  bill 
which  then,  as  in  the  past,  the  experi- 
ence in  the  past,  that  only  2  percent  of 
the  money  got  to  the  unemployed. 
And  we  beat  ourselves  on  the  chest 
and  said  that  we  were  doing  something 
to  help  the  jobless,  but  in  fact  the 
money  did  not  get  to  the  jobless.  I 
think  that  confuses  the  issue,  too. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  and  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  keeps  repeating  that 
somehow  we  passed  a  bill  recently  in 

which  only  2  percent  of  the  jobless 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  was  passed  in 
1977.  The  bill  I  am  referring  to  was 
the  1977  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  What  bill  is  the 
gentleman  referring  to. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  was  the  jobs 
bill  that  was  passed  in  1977.  I  do  not 
recall  the  name  of  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
the  one. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman 
must  have  his  facts  incorrect,  then,  be- 
cause that  bill  was  labeled  as  being 
very  effective;  that  it  returned  at  least 
$1.42  for  every  dollar  invested.  What  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  gentleman  is 
basing  the  2  percent? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  was  a  study 
that  was  done,  and  I  will  have  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  study  for  the  record  for 
the  gentleman.  But  that,  in  fact,  was  a 
study  that  was  done  of  the  bill  and  it 
showed  that  98  percent  of  the  money 
went  to  people  who  have  previously 
had  jobs  and  only  2  percent  of  the 
money  got  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  had  been  jobless  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  his  facts  incorrect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  the  facts  I  am 
presenting  are  quite  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man has  any  reference  to  base  those 
facts  upon,  we  certainly  would  appre- 


ciate them  because  we  do  not  agree 
completely  with  all  of  the  bills  that 
have  been  passed  heretofore,  but  we 
have  built  upon  that  experience  to 
craft  a  bill  that  will  overcome  some  of 
those  deficiencies. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
also  refer  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  we  passed  this  year 
as  also  the  one  under  which  these  so- 
called  employed  white-collar  workers, 
was  that  the  reference? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  New  York  Times 
article  to  which  I  referred  on  the  bill 
recently  was  in  reference  to  the  emer- 
gency jobs  law. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  That  we  passed  in 
March? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  $4.6  billion 
emergency  jobs  program  that  was 
passed.  This  article  refers  to  3  months 
after  it  became  law.  I  do  not  have  the 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  that  was  not  a  jobs  bill?  It 
has  been  mislabeled  as  such,  but  the 
President  himself  indicated  that  it  was 
not  a  jobs  bill  when  he  signed  it.  It 
was  a  public  works  bill.  It  was  not  tar- 
geted to  the  unemployed.  It  was  to  do 
the  public  works  that  it  was  felt  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  To  view  that  as  a  jobs 
bill  and  to  say  that  did  not  result  in 
jobs,  I  think,  is  correct,  and  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  it  was  not  a 
jobs  bill;  that  we  do  not  have  a  jobs 
bill  today.  We  have  not  enacted  one 
since  1981;  therefore,  we  are  without  a 
jobs  bill,  and  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
one.  we  will  be  completely  without  a 
jobs  bill  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  history  of  these,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  previously,  has  been  ex- 
tremely checkered  and  that  we  have 
found  that,  in  fact,  they  have  not 
gotten  to  the  unemployed,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  recognizes  that  in  his 
bill. 

There  is  an  attempt  in  this  bill,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  meritorious  attempt,  but 
there  is  an  attempt  in  this  bill  to 
speak  to  some  of  those  very  issues.  So 
obviously  they  are  not  phony  issues. 
Obviously  the  committee  recognized, 
when  it  was  drafting  this  bill,  that 
there  have  been  some  problems  in  the 
past.  That  is  the  reason  why  that  ma- 
terial was  put  in  here,  and  all  I  am 
saying  is  let  us  toughen  it  up  even  fur- 
ther. Let  us  make  it  a  6-week  require- 
ment in  terms  of  unemployment,  and 
let  us  make  it  100  percent  of  the  jobs. 
That  was  the  only  point  that  I  was 
making  with  regard  to  the  past  pro- 
gram. Why  not  adopt  that? 

With  regard  to  the  Government-im- 
posed labor  restrictions  in  the  bill,  as  I 
say,  there  will  be  four  amendments, 
one  directed  to  the  general  communi- 
ty. If  we  do  not  adopt  that,  one  direct- 
ed at  minority  youth.  If  we  cannot  see 


our  way  clear  to  try  to  give  a  little  bit 
of  help  to  minority  youth,  there  is  also 
one  directed  at  women,  as  well,  be- 
cause what  we  have  found  is  that 
labor  markets,  in  a  recent  study  by  the 
Heritage  Foundation  confirming  this 
completely,  is  that  women  have  been 
particularly  devastated  by  the  labor 
restrictions  that  have  been  Govern- 
ment imposed. 

Let  me  just  quote  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  study. 
It  said: 

While  the  efforts  of  women  to  advance 
have  been  hampered  by  the  outdated  atti- 
tudes of  those  who  choose  to  discriminate, 
they  have  been  frustrated  as  well  by  govern- 
ment regulations  and  restrictions.  By  creat- 
ing obstacles,  imposing  costs,  and  reducing 
competition,  these  restrictions  have  helped 
to  perpetuate  a  climate  in  which  discrimina- 
tion could  take  place. 

That  is  the  point  here.  It  is  the 
point  with  regard  to  women.  It  is  the 
point  with  regard  to  many  of  the  mi- 
norities in  our  society.  Adoption  of  the 
kind  of  amendments  that  I  plan  to 
offer  would  move  us  one  small  step 
toward  addressing  these  concerns  as  a 
part  of  a  job-related  issue.  If  we  are 
going  to  speak  to  jobs,  let  us  speak  to 
the  totality  of  the  climate  in  which 
jobs  are  being  denied.  That  includes 
the  fact  that  the  economy  has  not  per- 
formed well,  but  it  also  includes  that 
fact  the  we  in  Government  too  often 
have  not  recognized  that  what  we  do 
on  one  hand  supposedly  to  help  people 
ends  up  harming  people,  and  too  often 
the  people  harmed  are  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  clarity's  sake,  I 
think  the  bill  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  that  had  a  very  bad  record  as 
far  as  creating  jobs  was  the  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976.  I  would 
agree  pretty  much  with  the  comments 
the  gentleman  made  in  that  it  was  not, 
as  referred  to,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  correcting  the  record  on  that, 
and  I  think  if  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly,  the  statistics  that  I  was 
quoting  were  for  that  particular  bill. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Yes;  they  were,  and 
they  pointed  out  the  very,  very  low 
productivity  of  public  works  type  jobs 
in  assisting  the  unemployed  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  a 
major  flaw.  It  does  not  do  enough. 
There  are  jobs  to  be  done  in  this  coun- 
try and  there  are  millions  of  unem- 
ployed people  to  do  them.  There  are 
alleys  to  be  cleaned  and  streets  to  be 
paved.  There  are  children  and  elderly 
to  be  cared  for.  There  are  bridges  to  be 
reconstructed.  There  are  mine  dumps 
to  be  reclaimed.  We  have  10.7  million 
people  out  of  work  willing  to  do  those 
jobs. 

This  bill  does  not  spend  enough 
money.  This  bill  does  not  touch 
enough  people.  If  it  has  a  flaw,  that  is 
it. 

Does  this  bill  target  the  highly  un- 
employed? Absolutely.  People  who 
have  been  unemployed  15  of  the  last 
20  weeks  in  the  hardest  hit  communi- 
ties are  eligible  for  this  money,  and  it 
is  the  first  jobs  bill  to  come  before  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Does  this  bill  violate  the  budget?  No. 
No.  Even  with  its  cost,  it  does  not  vio- 
late the  budget.  The  contingency  re- 
serve fund,  which  was  agreed  upon  by 
this  House  and  by  this  Senate  in  the 
conference  committee  has  the  money 
in  it  for  this  bill. 

This  House  has  a  flaw.  This  institu- 
tion and  the  Members  of  this  institu- 
tion have  a  short  memory.  Have  we 
forgotten  about  the  infrastructure 
that  we  talked  about,  the  bridges  and 
the  roads  and  the  highways  and  the 
necessity  for  jobs  in  this  country  that 
we  talked  about  just  90  days  ago?  Ap- 
parently, from  some  of  the  debate 
here  today. 

Have  we  forgotten  about  the  unem- 
ployment of  last  winter  and  the  unem- 
ployment that  is  going  to  be  here 
again  in  the  months  ahead,  starting  in 
30  days?  Apparently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  presently.  10.7  mil- 
lion Americans  are  searching  for  work, 
close  to  1.7  million  more  have  become 
so  discouraged  that  they  have  stopped 
looking,  and  another  5.8  million  who 
want  to  work  full-time  have  orily  been 
able  to  find  part-time  jobs.  Thus,  a 
total  of  18  million  workers— one-sixth 
of  the  labor  force— are  now  either  un- 
employed, discouraged,  or  underem- 
ployed. The  average  unemployed 
worker  has  been  out  of  a  job  for  just 
short  of  20  weeks,  and  there  are  2.4 
million  people  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  6  months. 

In  terms  of  unemployment,  the 
1981-82  recession  was  clearly  the  most 
severe  since  the  1930s.  Although  un- 
employment has  been  declining  re- 
cently, it  still  remains  very  high— not 
only  when  compared  to  prerecession 
levels,  but  also  when  compared  to  the 
levels  reached  at  the  worst  point  of 
earlier  recessions. 

During  the  recession,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  reached  a  peak  of  10.8  per- 
cent in  December  1982.  before  begin- 


ning to  decrease.  In  August— the  latest 
month  for  which  data  is  available— un- 
employment stood  at  9.i'  percent- 
more  than  2  lull  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  7.2  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  recorded  in  July  1981,  the 
month  when  the  recession  began  In 
fact,  the  most  recent  unemployment 
rate  is  still  a  half-percentage  Ewjini 
higher  than  the  highest  unemploy 
ment  rate  recorded  during  any  previ- 
ous recession  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion—9  percent  in  May  1975. 

In  terms  of  the  numbers  of  people 
affected.  10.7  million  workers  were  of- 
ficially counted  as  unemployed  in 
August,  compared  to  7.9  million  unem- 
ployed in  .July  1981.  Thus,  after  8 
month.s  of  declining  unemployment, 
there  are  still  2.8  million  more  people 
out  of  work  than  there  were  when  the 
recession  began. 

The  official  unemployment  figures 
tell  only  part  of  the  story.  In  addition 
to  those  counted  as  unemployed,  there 
are  also  the  discouraged  workers— per- 
sons \^ri0  want  a  job  but  who  have 
become  so  discouraged  about  the  pros- 
pects of  finding  one  that  they  have  at 
least  temporarily  stopped  looking. 
These  workers  are  not  included  in  the 
official  unemployment  total,  because 
the  Governments  definition  of  unem- 
ployment requires  a  person  to  be  ac- 
tively searching  for  work  in  order  to 
be  counted. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (BLS),  there  were  1.8  million 
such  discouraged  workers  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1982,  the  bottom  of 
the  recession.  (Statistics  on  discour- 
aged workers  are  compiled  quarterly, 
rather  than  monthly.)  This  was  by  far 
the  highest  number  recorded  since  the 
BLS  began  publishing  these  statistics 
in  1970.  By  the  second  quarter  of 
1983— the  latest  period  for  which  data 
is  available— the  number  of  discour- 
aged workers  had  edged  down  only 
slightly,  to  1.7  million.  This  most 
recent  total  is  still  615,000  above  the 
prerecession  level  of  1.1  million.  In 
fact,  the  most  recent  figure  is  560,000 
higher  than  the  level  reached  at  the 
bottom  of  the  1974-75  recession, 
which,  at  the  time,  was  the  most 
severe  recession  since  the  1930's. 

When  these  discouraged  workers  are 
counted  along  with  the  officially  un- 
employed, there  are  clearly  still  more 
than  12  million  people  who  want  to 
work  but  are  without  jobs— despite  the 
fact  that  economists  declared  the  re- 
cession to  be  officially  over  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

In  addition  to  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  discouraged,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  people  who  are  underem- 
ployed—those who  want  a  full-time 
job  but  who  have  been  able  to  find 
only  part-time  work.  This  figure,  too, 
reached  a  postdepression  record  of  6.4 
million  in  December  1982.  Since  that 
time,  the  total  has  dropped  to  5.8  mil- 


lion, still  1.4  million  more  than  when 
the  recession  began. 

If  workers  able  to  find  only  part- 
time  jobs— but  who  desire  full-time 
work— are  counted  along  with  the  un- 
fj-mployed  and  the  discouraged,  the 
total  number  of  jobless  and  underem- 
ployed stands  at  roughly  18  million. 
This  represents  16  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  or  one  worker  out  of  every  six. 

Long-term  unemployment  reached  a 
peak  in  June  1983.  At  that  time,  the 
average  unemployed  worker  had  been 
jobless  for  22  weeks— more  than  5 
months.  Since  then,  the  duration  of 
unemployment  has  declined  only 
slightly,  and  in  August  the  average 
stood  at  19.9  weeks.  By  comparison, 
the  average  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment at  the  start  of  the  recession  in 
July  1981  was  14  weeks,  and  the  aver- 
age in  1979  was  10.8  weeks— roughly 
one-half  the  current  figure. 

In  August.  23  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed—2.4  million  people— had  been 
out  of  work  for  more  than  half  a  year. 
In  July  1981.  14  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed, or  1.1  million  people,  had  been 
jobless  for  more  than  half  a  year,  and 
in  1979,  only  9  percent,  or  535,000 
people,  had  been  jobless  for  more  than 
half  a  year. 

With  unemployment  still  above  the 
high  water  marks  of  previous  reces- 
sions, the  unemployed  are  receiving 
far  less  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  received  in  previous 
downturns,  largely  as  a  result  of 
Reagan  budget  cuts  and  administra- 
tive/Republican resistance  to  emer- 
gency programs  of  recession  relief. 
Currently,  only  36  percent  of  the  un- 
employed are  receiving  unemployment 
compensation,  compared  with  76  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  receiving  ben- 
efits in  1975.  and  67  percent  in  1976—2 
comparable  years  in  terms  of  unem- 
ployment levels. 

As  a  result  of  cuts  made  by  the 
Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  law,  the 
extended  benefits  program— designed 
to  provide  additional  weeks  of  benefits 
at  times  of  high  unemployment— is 
now  operating  in  only  two  States. 
While  up  to  65  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  were  provided  in  1975 
and  1976.  in  most  States  only  34  to  40 
weeks  of  benefits  are  now  available. 

In  addition.  Federal  spending  on  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  has 
been  reduced  from  $10.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  $5.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  If  the  House  accepts  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Labor-HHS-Education 
Appropriations  Act,  H.R.  3913,  with- 
out amendment,  funding  for  employ- 
ment and  training  will  be  further  cut 
to  $3.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  the  absence  of  a  recovery  which 
creates  new  jobs  for  the  millions  of 
unemployed,  the  Congress  must  enact 
an  interim  measure  to  provide  jobs. 
This  bill  will  do  just  that. 


During  the  debate  on  this  bill  in  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  a 
number  of  amendments  that  I  offered 
were  adopted  and  are  in  the  final  bill. 
In  response  to  the  valid  criticism  of 
previous  jobs  bills  that  women  and 
other  traditionally  underrepresented 
groups  do  not  receive  their  fair  share 
of  jobs  under  these  bills,  I  authored  an 
amendment  to  correct  this  problem 
(section  103(f)).  Specifically,  it  re- 
quires the  State  employment  service 
to  certify  tind  refer  such  eligible  appli- 
cants. The  committee  report  (House 
Report  92-199)  states: 

The  committee  bill  also  directs  the  State 
employment  service  agency  to  be  responsi- 
ble In  certifying  tmd  referring  eligible  par- 
ticipants for  insuring  equal  employment  op- 
portunities and  the  full  participation  of  tra- 
ditionally underrepresented  groups  includ- 
ing women  and  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
in  such  employment.  It  is  not  the  commit- 
tee's intent  to  establish  a  system  of  quotas 
or  to  place  burdensome  and  costly  compli- 
ance mandates  upon  the  State  employment 
service  agency.  However,  as  the  primary  cer- 
tifying agency  under  this  act,  it  is  important 
for  the  employment  service  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  traditionally  underrepre- 
sented groups  and  to  exercise  fairness  in  ful- 
filling its  certification  and  referral  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  also  offered  an  amendment  that 
allows  projects  to  be  conducted  on  pri- 
vate lands  as  long  as  they  provide  "a 
documented  public  benefit  and  reim- 
bursement will  be  provided  to  the  re- 
cipient for  that  portion  of  the  total 
costs  of  the  project  which  does  not 
provide  a  public  benefit"  (section 
201(d)). 

I  was  also  responsible  for  an  smiend- 
ment  which  further  targets  the  5-per- 
cent set-aside  for  State  job  programs 
(section  241(c)).  Specifically,  my 
amendment  requires  that  States: 

Shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  those  programs  and  activi- 
ties which  will  provide  job  sites:  First, 
within  areas  In  the  States  in  which  the  rate 
of  unemployment  equals  or  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  rate  of-  unemployment;  or 
second,  if  there  are  no  such  areas  within  the 
States,  within  areas  in  the  State  in  which 
the  rate  of  unemployment  equals  or  exceeds 
the  average  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
States.  In  designing  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  shall  evaluate  projects  on 
the  basis  of  the  severity  and  duration  of  un- 
employment within  localities  in  the  State 
and  the  level  of  need  which  exists  for  the 
activities  and  services  to  be  provided. 

In  title  III.  Mr.  Kildees  amendment 
to  the  bill,  we  achieved  a  set-aside  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  fund  projects 
at  Indian  tribal  schools  (sections 
302(a)(1)(B)  and  301(d)(l-4)). 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  jobs 
for  Americans  and  to  support  this  bill. 

D  1600 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  there  were  1.8  million  such 
discouraged  workers  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1982,  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
cession. This  was  by  far  the  highest 
number  recorded  since  the  Bureau  of 
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Labor     Statistics 
these  statistics. 

I  have  asked  for  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  I  have 
what  I  think  are  some  interesting  facts 
here.  They  will  appear  in  the  Record, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  and  my 
staff  to  sort  them  out  when  they  have 
a  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  end  by  again 
quoting  someone  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal.  One  would  think  that  this 
argument  was  behind  us  now.  At  that 
time  there  was  some  objection  to  Roo- 
sevelt's public  works  efforts,  and  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  the  President 
that  his  programs  were  not  workable 
enough  because  the  jobs  were  short 
term. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Williams)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  continue,  someone  said 
to  the  President,  "Mr.  President,  the 
jobs  that  you  are  creating  are  short 
term,"  and  FDR  said,  "My  friend, 
people  eat  in  the  short  term." 

These  people  want  to  work  so  that 
they  can  feed  their  families,  and  there 
will  be  millions  of  people  who  will 
work  under  this  bill.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  this  House  has  the  will 
to  provide  the  funds  so  that  those 
people  can  come  off  of  the  end  of  that 
soup  line  and  get  on  the  end  of  that 
shovel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I 
thank  the  House  for  giving  me  its  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a 
little  bit  surprised  when  I  saw  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
rise  in  such  indignation  about  what  we 
were  trying  to  get  across  about  the  dif- 
ference in  the  types  of  jobs. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber,  I 
submit,  who  would  say,  "We  don't 
want  our  people  to  get  jobs."  I  want 
every  American  to  have  a  fulfilling 
job.  That  is  your  goal,  and  that  is  my 
goal. 

What  I  simply  said  was  that  my  un- 
derstanding in  talking  with  unem- 
ployed is,  of  course,  that  they  would 
take  any  job— any  job,  just  like  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  said— but 
when  we  ask  them  about  what  the 
Government's  role  is  in  this,  in  trying 
to  get  them  jobs,  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  they  say  they  would  prefer  a  job 
that  had  long-term  implications,  pro- 
ductivity, a  purpose  to  it,  and  a  future 
to  it.  They  would  prefer  that  type  of 
job  to  any  kind  of  job  if  they  had  their 


preference.  And  their  instructions  to 
us,  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  every  other  Member,  whether 
we  hear  those  instructions  or  not,  are: 
"Create  the  atmosphere  to  do  what 
you  can  as  government  officials  to  pre- 
pare an  environment  where  there  will 
be  full-productivity,  full-term,  long- 
term  jobs  or  futuristic  jobs." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  meantime,  let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  give  them  any 
kind  of  job,  sweeping  the  streets, 
cleaning  the  highways  and  so  forth. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  on  that. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  But  they  want  those 
long-term  jobs. 

The  difference  in  the  approaches,  I 
say  to  the  Members,  is  that  while 
Members  say,  "Yes,  lets  give  them 
that  temporary  job  that  they  want  so 
desperately  now, "  they  should  then 
say,  "But  let's  work  together  with 
management,  with  labor,  and  wherev- 
er the  Government  stimulus  will  be  to 
create  that  kind  of  environment  that 
will  insure  the  full  productivity  and 
permanent  future  jobs  that  will  stabi- 
lize the  economy,  not  exacerbate  it 
with  government  giveaway  jobs." 

That  is  the  only  point  I  make,  and 
what  we  are  saying  is  that  the  previ- 
ous public  works  jobs  bill,  or  whatever 
it  was.  did  take  a  measured  step 
toward  giving  them  any  kind  of  job,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
said. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  want  to  yield  now? 
Mr.  GEKAS.  What  we  want  to  do 
now  is  to  say,  "Don't  make  that  deficit 
situation  worse  so  that  we  can  allow 
the  productive  portion  of  our  Ameri- 
can establishment  and  work  environ- 
ment have  the  full  sway  to  make  those 
jobs  fully  producing. " 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  just  want  to  set  the 
record  straight  with  the  gentleman.  If 
he  rises  in  indignation  and  indicates 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  people 
work,  the  gentleman  is  sadly  mistaken, 
and  he  misses  the  whole  point  and  re- 
sorts to  indignation  of  rhetoric  instead 
of  trying  to  listen  and  work  through 
this  with  us  and  listen  to  what  we 
want  to  say. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Again.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  will 
he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Or  would  the 
Chairman  give  me  some  time? 
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Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  He  sprang  up 
first. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  right.  I 
sprang  up.  The  gentleman  is  right.  I 
sprang  up  in  righteous  indignation. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  a 
deficit.  I  do  not  want  a  deficit  either, 
but  that  does  not  mean  a  darned  thing 
to  my  people.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
"You  kept  us  out  of  work  in  good 
times  and  bad." 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  yielded  to  me.  and  let  me 
keep  going. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
dulging in  rhetoric  again. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  talking  about 
fact,  and  if  the  gentleman  looics  at  the 
record,  he  will  see  that  we  have  been 
disproportionately  unemployed  in  the 
black  community,  in  black  America, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
that  has  been  when  we  had  a  little 
deficit,  a  big  deficit,  good  times,  or  bad 
times.  It  has  been  the  same. 

Point  No.  2:  One  reason  why  we  have 
been  so  disproportionately  unem- 
ployed is,  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  "I  do 
not  see  you  guys  on  that  side  rising  in 
anger  when  there  is  still  discrimina- 
tion at  the  hiring  gates,  even  though 
you  have  a  title  7." 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  "Why  don't  you 
talk  about  that  some  time?"  If  that  is 
rhetoric,  those  are  still  the  facts.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
take  my  time  back. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
we  are  talking  about.  The  gentleman 
may  be  right,  and  I  have  joined  in  a 
hundred  different  causes  having  to  do 
with  discrimination.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and  I  want  to  keep  it  in  the  context  of 
the  difference  between  permanent 
types  of  jobs  and  temporary  types  of 
Government-created  jobs  that  do  not 
satisfy  our  hunger  for  full  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may. 

How  are  we  going  to  provide  long- 
term,  stable  jobs,  which  is  what  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  referring  to, 
and  stay  away  from  the  short-term 
jobs?  How  are  we  going  to  create  the 
long-term  jobs  when  we  cannot  even 
get  together  to  create  these  little 
short-term  jobs  because  we  run  into 
brick  walls?  We  have  no  job  program 
in  place  now. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
say  that  we  worked  futilely  last  spring 
to  try  to  do  something  in  the  same 
kind  of  debate  with  the  same  kind  of 
words  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  using  now. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gekas)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas). 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  I  have 
raised  a  logical  question. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
like  deja  vu.  Last  spring  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  joined  with  others 
in  this  Chamber  to  speak  on  the  same 
subject,  with  the  same  level  of  rheto- 
ric, with  the  same  concerns,  and  with 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  And  we  were  emo- 
tional then,  too,  were  we  not? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  debate  was  on  the 
bill  that  was  passed  in  the  spring,  and 
that  was  to  advance  public  works  to 
create  jobs.  It  was  a  jobs  bill,  no 
matter  what  everybody  else  said,  be- 
cause the  actual  intent  was  to  create 
these  temporary  jobs.  And  I  say  that  is 
well  and  good.  We  have  to  do  that 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  the  business  of 
Government  to  stimulate  the  work 
force  through  those  kinds  of  things. 
That  is  part  of  our  life  and  times,  and 
I  am  willing  to  submit  to  that. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  ask 
someone  in  the  unemployment  lines, 
"Which  kind  of  job  would  you  prefer? 
Would  you  prefer  a  long-term  job  or 
one  the  Government  hais  created  for 
you?"  Nine  chances  out  of  ten,  they 
will  say  to  us,  if  we  put  it  to  them 
properly,  that  they  want  the  kind  that 
means  full  productivity,  long-term  em- 
ployment, the  kind  that  they  can  look 
to  with  some  kind  of  predictability  and 
stability,  rather  than  a  handout  job. 

That  is  all  I  am  saying.  It  is  not  that 
the  handout  jobs  and  the  short-term 
jobs  are  not  important,  but  they  have 
to  be  placed  in  their  proper  context  so 
we  can  work  together  while  we  are 
working  on  this  long-term  program  to 
stimulate  productivity.  And  that  goes 
along  with  this  one  strong  element:  Do 
not  increase  that  deficit. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  on  that  point,  my 
colleague  raises  the  point  of  the  defi- 
cit when  it  pertains  to  or  is  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  jobs. 

Is  it  not  unfair  to  raise  that  point 
when  many  of  our  colleagues— and  I 
am  not  going  to  include  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania— do 
not  raise  the  point  of  the  deficit  when 
they  are  talking  about  foreign  aid  and 
when  they  are  talking  about  a  multi- 
tude of  other  expenditures?  When  it 
comes  to  jobs,  they  always  raise  the 
point  about  the  deficit,  but  when  it 
comes  to  other  things,  no  one  raises 
the  question  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
submit  that  the  gentleman's  memory 
is  short. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gekas)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
finished  saying  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  in  the  spring,  when 
we  had  a  large  deficit,  this  House  ap- 
proved, in  the  face  of  ^hat  deficit,  just 
what  tiie  gentleman  is  asking  that  this 
Congress  do  now.  This  House  passed  a 
public  works  advancement  jobs  bill. 
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So  that  the  allegation  of  the  gentle- 
man that  we  did  not  keep  the  deficit 
in  mind  when  we  passed  these  bills  or 
legislation  does  not  pertain,  because  in 
the  face  of  that  deficit  we  did  pass 
that  advanced  public  works  jobs  bill. 
We  did  that  and  the  gentleman  wants 
to  do  it  again  and  again. 

I  am  saying,  stop  and  look  what  we 
are  doing.  While  we  did  that  in  the 
spring  and  we  are  going  to  do  other 
little  things  to  try  to  help  in  the  short 
term,  we  have  got  to  turn  our  full  at- 
tention to  narrowing  the  deficit,  to  not 
exacerbating  it  at  least,  so  that  we  can 
create  that  atmosphere  for  full  pro- 
ductivity jobs. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  I  know  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's time,  but  permit  me  one  obser- 
vation. If  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  deficits  as  such.  I  can  take  two 
parts  of  the  argument. 

No.  1.  if  we  are  talking  about  creat- 
ing a  deficit  and  if  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  am  not  conceding  that 
point,  I  say  so  be  it;  but  I  think  the 
other  point,  jobs  do  not  create  deficits. 
They  help  to  uncreate  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Owens). 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
bill.  There  are  several  points  I  would 
like  to  make  in  behalf  of  our  country's 
need  for  a  well  crafted,  carefully  tar- 
geted jobs  program,  which  this  legisla- 
tion would  create. 

First,  high  levels  of  unemployment 
will  not  go  away  soon.  Even  the 
Reagan  administration  forcasts  that 
unemployment  will  still  be  at  8.7  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1984.  That  unem- 
ployment rate  is  higher  than  the  rate 
recorded  at  any  time  between  1942  and 
1980,  with  the  exception  of  the  8  worst 
months  of  the  1974-75  recession.  The 
administration  does  not  project  unem- 
ployment going  below  7  percent  until 
1987.  The  administration  does  not 
foresee  unemployment  receding  to  the 
5.8-percent  rate  of  1979  until  the  end 


of  this  decade,  at  the  earliest.  In  my 
home  State  of  Michigan,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  August  actually  rose 
by  more  than  1  percent,  from  13.1  per- 
cent to  14.3  percent.  The  rise  meant 
there  were  47,000  more  jobless  workers 
in  the  State,  bringing  the  total  to 
616,000. 

Second,  there  will  be  no  easy,  magi- 
cal solutions  to  this  problem.  As  a 
front-page  article  in  this  past  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  pointed  out,  high 
technology  is  no  jobs  panacea. 

Third,  the  problem  of  long-term  un- 
employment has  been  more  severe  in 
this  recession  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Great  Depression.  In  June  of  this 
year  the  average  unemployed  worker 
had  been  Jobless  for  22  weeks— more 
than  5  months.  By  comparison,  the  av- 
erage length  of  unemployment  at  the 
start  of  the  the  recession  in  July  1981 
was  14  weeks,  and  the  average  in  1979 
was  10.8  weeks,  approximately  half 
the  current  figure. 

Fourth  and  most  tragically,  our 
social  safety  net  is  breaking  down. 
Currently,  only  36  percent  of  the  un- 
employed are  receiving  unemployment 
compensation,  compared  to  76  percent 
during  the  1975  recession.  What  is 
happening  to  those  people  no  longer 
receiving  benefits?  Many  not  only  ex- 
haust their  unemployment  insurance 
but  their  life  savings  as  well.  Long- 
term  unemployment  often  has  serious 
physical  and  mental  health  side  ef- 
fects and  areas  of  high  unemployment 
report  dramatic  increases  in  child 
abuse  and  family  breakup. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves—all of  us— is  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  this? 

I  would  argue  tht  the  best  alterna- 
tive is  a  job. 

The  cost  of  this  jobs  program  will  be 
significantly  offset  by  reductions  in 
Federal  payments  to  the  jobless,  and 
increased  Federal  revenues  in  1984  and 
1985  from  taxes  paid  by  the  newly  re- 
employed workers. 

I  have  studied  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration carefully,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  the  most  carefully  thought 
out  and  crafted  jobs  bill  ever  produced 
by  the  Congress.  The  bill  targets  aid 
to  those  most  in  need  and  to  areas  of 
the  country  most  severely  hit  by  un- 
employment. The  bill  specifies  the 
community  improvement  projects  eli- 
gible for  funding,  and  contains  tough, 
enforceable  antisubstitution  provisions 
to  prevent  displacement  of  regular 
workers,  and  severe  financial  penalties 
for  any  community  abusing  Federal 
job  funds. 

In  his  election  campaign  in  1980, 
President  Reagan  decried  the  7-per- 
cent unemployment  rate  as  unaccept- 
able. Well  it  looks  like  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  above  7  percent  will  be  with 
us  for  many  years.  That  represents  a 
personal  crisis  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  a  crisis  of  conscience  for  all 
of  us  as  a  nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 


to  support  this  legislation  as  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  meeting  that  crisis. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  a  lot  of  the  previous  debate 
shows  is  that  we  have  not  recognized 
that  a  very  new  phenomenon  has 
emerged  and  that  economic  recovery 
has  less  and  less  to  do  with  unemploy- 
ment or  employment.  The  correlation 
between  economic  recovery  and  em- 
ployment is  less  and  less  all  the  time. 
That  is  true  now  and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  more  so  in  the  future. 

While  the  economy  goes  forward,  all 
the  other  indicators  are  positive  and 
they  go  forward,  there  is  no  decrease 
in  unemployment  which  is  correspond- 
ing. There  is  no  increase  in  employ- 
ment which  is  corresponding  to  the 
economy  surging  forward. 

We  have  a  situation  where  all  indica- 
tors may  go  up.  but  the  job  market 
still  goes  down.  We  should  come  to 
grips  with  that  fact. 

There  are  new  forces  at  work  in  our 
internationally  oriented  economy. 
These  new  forces  have  erased  the  con- 
ventional cause  and  effect  relationship 
which  once  existed  between  the  gener- 
al economic  performance  and  the 
availability  of  jobs. 

We  take  certain  steps  in  order  to  be 
competitive  in  the  international  world. 
We  have  to  automate  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  We  have  to  move  in  order  to 
increase  profitability  and  keep  up  with 
the  Japanese  or  the  Germans.  We 
move  factories  around.  We  do  things 
which  may  increase  the  economic  per- 
formance and  it  results  in  greater 
profits,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
have  anything  to  do  with  increasing 
the  number  of  jobs. 

The  performance  of  the  economy  is 
almost  irrelevant  in  this  discussion. 
The  performance  of  the  economy  from 
now  on  should  be  separated  and  we 
should  have  separate  discussions 
which  deal  separately  from  the  need 
to  provide  jobs. 

Unemployment  is  a  crisis  which 
stands  isolated  by  itself.  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  separate  disease  which  must 
be  treated  regardless  of  the  health  of 
the  larger  economic  body. 

The  goal  of  increased  employment 
itself,  by  itself  is  a  worthwhile  goal. 

Who  among  us  really  wants  to  deny 
jobs  to  500.000  people.  This  bill  only 
proposes  to  give  jobs  to  500.000  people. 
There  are  10.7  million  people  unem- 
ployed. All  we  are  proposing  is  to  help 
500,000. 

Who  here  would  propose  or  would 
like  to  contend  that  the  economic  re- 
covery is  going  to  take  care  of  that 
10.7  million  people,  even  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful. Even  if  the  economic  recovery 
does  go  forward  and  is  successful,  do 
you  propose  that  it  is  going  to  employ 
all  those  10.7  million  people,  or  will  it 
employ  even  a  million  more  to  reduce 
the  unemployment  from  10.7  million 
to  9.7  million,  or  will  it  employ  2  mil- 
lion? 


You  know,  how  far  down  do  you 
think  we  are  going  to  get  unemploy- 
ment, assuming  that  the  economic  re- 
covery is  successful  and  continues  to 
go  forward? 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  will  argue, 
nobody  here  will  argue  that  it  is  going 
to  employ  everybody  and  the  500.000 
we  are  talking  about  here  will  not 
need  those  jobs.  The  500.000  will  be 
taken  care  of.  in  addition  to  the  rest  of 
the  10.7  million. 

This  is  a  small  step.  It  puts  food  on 
the  table  immediately.  It  takes  care  of 
families  immediately.  It  provides  dig- 
nity to  men  out  of  work  immediately 
and  I  think  the  American  taxpayer 
would  support  it  if  we  would  only  give 
them  a  chance. 

In  opinion  poll  after  opinion  poll 
they  indicate  that  jobs  are  a  high  pri- 
ority. Why  is  it  that  this  House  and 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  find  it 
so  difficult  to  understand  that  jobs  are 
a  high  priority? 

The  American  taxpayer  will  get 
better  value  for  his  dollar  with  this 
legislation  than  will  be  achieved  with 
any  other  legislation  which  we  have 
passed  this  year,  any  other  expendi- 
tures we  have  made  this  year.  We  get 
better  value. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that 
once  an  amendment  is  offered  and  ac- 
cepted, and  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
is  prepared  to  make  an  amendment 
which  will  reduce  the  expenditure  re- 
lated to  this  bill  to  $3.5  billion.  Now. 
$3.5  billion  happens  to  be  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  cost  as  one  aircraft  car- 
rier. One  aircraft  carrier  costs  $3.5  bil- 
lion. For  one  aircraft  carrier,  for  the 
price  of  one  aircraft  carrier,  we  can 
create  500,000  jobs. 

Who  here  wants  to  discuss  the  dificit 
in  terms  of  these  500.000  jobs? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OWENS.  For  the  cost  of  one  air- 
craft carrier,  we  deny  500.000  people  a 
job.  There  is  no  real  contradiction 
here  or  conflict  with  the  proponents 
who  say  that  the  economic  recovery  is 
the  automatic  solution.  If  the  econom- 
ic recovery  is  the  automatic  solution, 
the  bill  is  phased  or  structured  so  that 
it  will  be  phased  out  if  the  economic 
recovery  is  successful. 

Again  I  say  that  the  economic  recov- 
ery has  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
crease in  unemployment.  These  are 
human  beings  who  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  their  leaders.  We  are  their 
leaders.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
mess,  to  ruin  the  economy  and  then 
expect  these  people  to  survive.  Every- 
body has  a  right  to  have  a  job,  to  be 
able  to  look  to  their  leaders  for  means 
of  survival.  Our  total  social  structure 
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Is  based  on  people  yielding  certain  of 
their  rights  In  exchange  for  what  they 
get  from  the  society.  Our  society 
should  at  least  provide  a  job  opportu- 
nity to  every  Individual  who  wants  to 
work. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  today, 
if  I  can.  in  a  fashion  that  I  think  is 
only  proper  for  those  of  us  who  have 
sat  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Opportunities,  which  has  heard 
all  the  debate  regarding  this  bill.  Re- 
gardless whether  one  is  for  or  against 
this  particular  legislation,  and  reason- 
able men  and  women  can  certainly 
differ  on  this  particular  issue,  I  think 
we  would  all  be  remiss  if  we  did  not 
give  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  for  the  long  hours  that 
they  have  put  Lito  this  particular  leg- 
islation. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee. 
I  have  sat  through  not  hours,  but  days 
and  days  of  hearings  on  this  particular 
issue  as  we  have  brought  in  all  kinds 
of  economists  and  individuals  from 
across  this  country  to  discuss  really 
what  is  going  on  in  America  industrial- 
ly and  economically  and  what  ought  to 
be  done  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  not  a 
Member  among  us  that  is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  unemployment  in 
this  country,  and  if  there  is  one.  they 
ought  not  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
Chamber,  I  say  quite  simply  and  quite 
frankly;  but  as  we  go  through  all  those 
hearings  and  as  we  have  heard  the  dif- 
ferent testimony  that  has  occurred.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  really 
came  to  two  conclusions. 

The  first  one  was  brought  forth 
most  eloquently  by  that  MIT  econo- 
mist. Dr.  Richard  Thurow.  who  said. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  not  in  an  American  eco- 
nomic shutdown,  we  are  in  a  worldwide  eco- 
nomic shutdown. 

No  longer  does  the  American  econo- 
my exist  simply  by  itself,  irrelevent  or 
not  affected  by  what  happens  world- 
wide, and  I  could  go  into  the  problems 
with  Japan.  England.  Germany  and  all 
of  our  Western  industrialized  coun- 
tries, what  they  are  feeling. 

The  second  thing  is  I  think  all  too 
common  to  all  Americans.  It  has  been 
brought  forward  by  John  Nesbitt  in 
his  book.  "Megatrons."  It  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Lane  Kirkland. 
the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO.  We  are  in  a 
changing  industrial  base  in  this  coun- 
try. Lane  Kirkland  of  the  AFL-CIO 
said  not  too  long  ago  that  25  percent 
of  the  people  who  are  unemployed  in 
this  country  will  never  get  their  jobs 
back,  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
the  economy,   because  unfortunately 


that  25  percent  has  been  replaced  by 
technology. 
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So  we  need  to  begin  this  discussion 
today  and  for  the  next  couple  of  days 
as  we  debate  this  legislation,  exactly 
where  are  we  and  where  are  we  trying 
to  go.  and  how  best  can  we  put  togeth- 
er some  kind  of  economic  program, 
jobs  policy,  training  program,  that  will 
get  us  where  we  want  to  go. 

And  I  think  that  is  how  reasonable 
men  and  women  can  differ  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  H.R.  1036  that  is 
in  front  of  us. 

I  happen  to  believe  this  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  What  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  Owens,  just  said,  is  just  exactly 
right.  500.000  jobs  with  10.7  million 
people  unemployed  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  And  we  ought  not  try  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  it  is  going 
to.  Worst  of  all.  we  ought  not  to  try  to 
tell  the  unemployed  that  it  is  going  to 
do  that  for  them,  because  too  often 
the  reason  that  the  Congress  suffers 
credibility  in  this  country  is  we  give 
people  impressions  we  are  going  to  do 
things  we  really  cannot  do  or  are  not 
able  to  do. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $5  billion.  $3.5 
billion,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
and  this  combined  with  a  jobs  bill  of 
$4.6  billion  thai  we  passed  earlier  will 
give  us  an  expenditure  of  about  $8  bil- 
lion in  this  area. 

The  two  of  them  will  employ  about 
800,000  people  in  temporary  jobs.  The 
problem  is  what  do  we  do  with  the 
other  10  million  people  unemployed  in 
this  country  and  what  do  we  do  with 
the  800,000  people  once  their  year  is 
up. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  talk  about 
some  kind  of  an  industrial  jobs  policy 
in  this  country,  that  there  are  a  couple 
of  things  we  need  to  keep  in  mind. 
Most  important  is,  as  you  talk  to  every 
individual  and  every  labor  union, 
every  unemployment  line  in  this  coun- 
try, they  do  not  want  a  permanent 
public  sector  job.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  most  of  those  people  do  not 
like  us  in  Government  very  well.  What 
they  want  is  a  permanent  private 
sector  job,  and  exactly  how  do  we  get 
that?  The  way  we  get  that  is  from 
training,  and  I  stand  here  to  tell  you  I 
will  vote  for  more  job  training  funds, 
and  we  are  going  to  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  later  this  week  appropriate 
about  $6.4  billion  for  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  going  to  increase 
funding  for  vocational  adult  education 
to  over  $800  million.  And  I  think  that 
kind  of  funding  is  going  to  be  absolute- 
ly necessary. 

But  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  today 
as  we  debate  this  bill  in  general  debate 
before  we  get  to  the  amendments,  re- 
gardless of  the  economic  policy,  and  I 
think  we  can  debate  that  pros  and 
cons  as  it  is  affecting  the  deficit,  but 


in  terms  of  putting  people  back  to 
work  in  America  how  do  you  do  it. 

First  and  foremost  you  have  to 
expend  the  money  on  training.  The  av- 
erage person  who  graduates  from  high 
school  today  is  going  to  have  four  dif- 
ferent careers  in  their  lifetime.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  put  into  place  in  this 
country  the  most  massive  adult  train- 
ing and  retraining  program  we  can 
ever  imagine.  And  is  it  going  to  cost 
money?  Yes.  it  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  going  to  cost  the  Federal 
Government  money.  We  better  be 
ready  to  pay  for  that. 

In  addition,  beyond  training,  the 
second  most  preferable  way  to  deal 
with  people  in  putting  them  to  work  is 
in  some  kind  of  a  public  works  project 
where  you  have  something  to  show  for 
it.  That  is  what  the  $4.6  billion  biparti- 
san public  works  program  was  last 
spring.  That  is  what  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  is  call- 
ing for  in  their  $3.6  billion  phase  II 
jobs  bill.  That  ought  to  be  our  second 
preference. 

Only  at  the  end  should  we  look  and 
even  consider  something  like  we  are 
looking  at  today  which  is  some  type  of 
temporary  assistance  with  no  training 
and  no  future.  That  my  friends  by 
itself  is  the  greatest  disservice,  not 
service,  we  can  give  to  10  to  11  million 
unemployed  in  this  country. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1036.  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Employment  Act. 
which  would  create  jobs  for  individ- 
uals who  have  been  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  more,  with  preference  going 
to  unemployment  insurance  exhaus- 
tees.  This  bill  represents  the  second 
portion  of  a  plan  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy and  to  revitalize  the  employment 
sector  by  providing  opportunities  in 
activities  which  benefit  the  communi- 
ty as  well  as  the  individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  survey  or  poll  is 
necessary  to  tell  us  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  today  is  unemployment. 

We  all  know  the  numbers,  and  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  statistics  at  this 
point  would  be  almost  redundant.  We 
all  are  too  well  aware  that  unemploy- 
ment has  climbed  to  a  heartbreaking 
rate  of  9.4  percent  and  that  more  than 
10  million  people  are  officially  counted 
as  jobless— and  more  than  4  million  of 
them  have  been  out  of  work  for  more 
than  15  weeks. 

While  the  average  unemployment 
rate  is  unacceptably  high,  it  is  a  poor 
indication  of  the  true  status  of  certain 
groups,  such  as  blacks.  Hispanics.  and 
youth.  August  figures  show  that 
790,000  Hispanics.  or  12.9  percent  out 
of  a  total  work  force  of  6.124.000  are 
out   of   work,   as   are   20   percent   of 


blacks.  Unemployment  figures  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  at  24.1  percent,  suid 
have  not  been  below  20  percent  since 
1981.  Almost  one-fourth  of  teenagers 
searching  for  employment  have  met 
with  no  success.  In  every  case,  these 
figures  indicate  a  worsened  status  for 
each  subgroup  over  last  month.  And 
we  must  remember  that  these  figures 
do  not  count  those  who  have  decided 
to  return  to  school,  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted part-time  jobs  earning  abysmal- 
ly low  salaries,  or  those  who  have 
simply  given  up  hope  and  have 
stopped  looking.  Just  as  the  construc- 
tion Industry  is  beginning  to  move 
again  here  on  the  mainland,  Puerto 
Rico  statistics  show  that  construction 
suffered  the  largest  loss  in  job  slots 
during  August— jobs  affecting  mostly 
males  ages  25  to  44.  Our  unemploy- 
ment is  hitting  the  major  family 
breadwinner  in  his  prime  years. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  can  help  to  reverse  the  trend 
America's  labor  force  is  now  experi- 
encing. Not  only  would  H.R.  1036  pro- 
vide employment  to  those  individuals 
who  need  it  most  urgently,  it  would 
insure  that  those  jobs  are  designed  by 
local  governments  to  improve  commu- 
nity resources,  such  as  in  the  repair 
and  conservation  of  public  buildings, 
expansion  of  day  care  centers,  services 
to  the  handicapped,  rebuilding  of  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  in  disaster 
relief.  Funds  would  flow  to  cities  with 
populations  of  50,000  or  more,  and 
would  be  targeted  so  that  areas  of 
highest  unemployment  would  receive 
the  largest  share  of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  worked  diligently  to 
insure  that  this  bill  would  not  fall  to 
the  same  criticisms  as  did  the  public 
service  employment  program  under 
CETA.  I  believe  we  have  crafted  a  pro- 
gram which  escapes  the  major  CETA 
pitfalls— jobs  are  funded  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  52  weeks,  and  provisions  are 
included  to  assist  participants  to 
obtain  unsubsidized  employment.  Only 
individuals  with  demonstrated  inabil- 
ity to  secure  employment  in  the  regu- 
lar economy  are  eligible  for  jobs  under 
this  act,  and  they  must  have  been  un- 
employed for  at  least  15  weeks.  Fund- 
ing for  local  projects  must  be  used 
within  105  days  of  receipt,  to  insure 
prompt  action  to  meet  current,  not 
past,  community  needs. 

Jobs  may  also  be  filled  through  con- 
tract with  private  employers  if  such 
contracting  is  the  customary  proce- 
dure for  the  activity  to  be  funded, 
such  as  repair  or  renovation  of  public 
facilities. 

Substitution  of  funds  or  displace- 
ment of  regular  workers  is  virtually 
eliminated  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
toughest  antisubstitution  provisions  in 
any  Federal  grant  program,  including 
an  automatic  triggering  of  an  invest 
gation  by  the  Inspector  General  whei  ^ 


the  regular  work  force  declines  more 
than  5  percent. 

H.R.  1036  is  a  temporary  measure, 
designed  to  phase  out  as  the  number 
of  individuals  unemployed  15  weeks  or 
more  declines. 

While  the  current  authorization 
level  would  be  $5  billion,  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Augustus  Hawkins  to 
reduce  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  $3.5  billion.  This  revised  figure 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  resolution,  and  would  not 
be  a  budget  buster. 

I  expect  that  Puerto  Rico's  unem- 
ployed would  benefit  substantially 
from  H.R.  1036.  given  the  funding  due 
the  island  under  current  formula  allot- 
ments. Preliminary  estimates  show 
that  more  than  $175  million  In  sorely 
needed  funds  would  reach  the  12  eligi- 
ble communities  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  institutions  throughout  the 
Island. 

Clearly,  the  private  sector  Is  not 
fully  prepared  to  absorb  the  large  un- 
employed work  force  which  so  desper- 
ately needs  an  opportunity.  In  the 
context  of  an  economic  situation 
where  almost  1  of  every  10  adults  Is  In 
search  of  work,  sole  dependence  on 
the  private  sector  is  not  feasible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  1036.  which  would  provide 
Federal  support  for  employment  in 
areas  of  long-term  unemployment.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  only  through  this 
type  of  intervention  that  we  can  ame- 
liorate the  present  day  economic  situa- 
tion, particularly  in  areas  which  are 
hardest  hit,  such  as  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  do  this  for  a  relevant  but  not  ex- 
actly relevant  Issue  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man and  also  of  this  body. 

At  recent  hearings  which  we  held  In 
Vermont  regarding  social  security  dis- 
ability problems,  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  we  were  creating  a  class  of 
people  who  are  not  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. Under  the  review  process,  a 
number  of  people  are  being  removed 
from  social  security  disability  rolls. 
When  they  then  take  the  time  and 
effort  to  go  and  seek  assistance  or 
training,  they  find  that  because  of 
their  disabilities  they  are  ineligible  for 
training.  This  means  that  they  are  put 
in  a  real  catch-22  circumstance  of 
being  told  by  the  Goverment  that 
they  are  ready,  able  to  work,  and  yet 
going  to  other  agencies  to  ask  for  help 
in  being  employed,  to  be  able  to  find 
gainful  work,  and  find  they  are  too 
disabled  to  be  eligible  for  training. 

Though  this  is  not  particularly  rele- 
vant to  this  bill,  I  would  just  raise  It  to 

sense  of  visibility  such  that  when  we 
reconsider  the  Joint  Training  Partner- 


ship Act  or  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  that  we  take  Into  consideration 
that  these  people  ought  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  training  for  work 
and  that  we  ought  to  do  whatever  Is 
possible  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
creating  what  is  a  rather  absurd  situa- 
tion under  our  laws. 

I  just  wanted  to  raise  that  to  the 
body's  attention  so  that  perhaps  some- 
time in  the  future  we  may  be  able  to 
make  some  relevant  amendment  to 
some  bill.  I  would  just  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  make  him 
aware  of  that  and  hope  that  at  some 
point  we  can  try  to  take  care  of  some 
of  these  problems  as  we  go  Into  rele- 
vant legislation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  it.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
calling  it  to  our  attention  today.  I 
think  we  can  certainly  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  committee  has  a  deep 
commitment  to  do  something  about 
the  problem,  and  In  conjunction  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  we  will 
certainly  plan  early  hearings  and  we 
win  certainly  move  forward  on  doing 
whatever  Is  necessary. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  JTPA  would  be  used 
to  help  these  people.  If  that  Is  not 
being  accomplished,  I  think  certainly 
the  committee  will  take  every  effort, 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  it  Is 
done. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  other  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  retain  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2 '72  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
lost  my  temper  on  the  floor  a  few  min- 
utes ago  and  I  make  no  apology  for 
doing  it.  I  think  it  time  we  get  angry 
about  all  of  these  arguments  against 
human  beings,  against  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens. 

I  for  one  have  been  in  this  Congress 
for  14  years  and  have  seen  and  heard 
the  same  old  hoary  agruments  time 
and  time  again  from  certain  Members 
on  that  side  who,  when  it  comes  to 
social  programs,  when  it  comes  to  the 
welfare  of  human  beings,  always  have 
some  tortured  rationale  as  to  why  It 
cannot  be  done. 

D  1630 

Where  were  these  voices  when  we 
talked  about  jobs  being  exported  out 
of  this  country  by  the  big  corpora- 
tions? When  we  raised  that  Issue  those 
on  that  side,  some  of  them  said,  well, 
that  was  a  free  enterprise  system,  but 
it  was  creating  more  employment  for 
us. 

Where  were  those  voices  that  raised 
those  hoary  arguments  again  today 
when  we  said  look,   more  and  more 
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spare  parts  are  being  Imported  into 
this  country  and  you  are  putting  our 
people  out  of  work? 

Nobody  said  anything.  That  is  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Bethlehem  Steel  in  my  district  has 
laid  off  because  this  Congress  and  this 
Government  permitted  the  Japanese 
to  dump  steel  and  force  my  people  out 
of  work. 

Earlier  today  I  took  a  1 -minute 
speech.  Better  than  10,000  people  in 
my  State  of  Maryland  are  going  to 
lose  their  extended  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  and  there  is  no 
money  left  in  the  State  for  them. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  those 
people?  Wait  for  this  so-called  eco- 
nomic recovery  to  take  place?  It  has 
not  happened  in  my  district  as  yet. 

I  am  sorry.  I  get  smgry  and  I  am  not 
sorry  that  I  got  angry  about  it.  If  you 
had  to  live  every  day  like  I  live,  hear- 
ing the  plaintive  cries  of  desperation 
from  people,  you  would  be  angry  too. 
people  who  just  want  to  work. 

Nobody  raised  any  voices  on  that 
side  about  $187  billion  for  the  military 
budget,  and  10  B-1  bombers  at  a  half 
billion  dollars  each.  There  was  no  ar- 
gument about  that  from  some  on  that 
side. 

I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvauiia  (Mr.  Walker)  is  not 
here.  He  was  quoting  from  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  and  that  is  one  of  the 
most  conservative  pseudoscientific 
publications  that  I  know  about.  They 
make  the  facts  to  fit  their  rationale. 

The  real  thing  we  deal  with  are 
human  beings  and  real  human  beings 
are  out  there  in  the  street,  hungry  and 
desperate  and  wanting  to  maintain 
some  dignity. 

No,  it  is  not  going  to  employ  every- 
body, only  half  a  million  people.  But  if 
it  employed  50.000  people,  is  that  not 
better  than  none  at  all? 

I  am  sick  of  it.  Let  us  vote  for  a 
decent  bill  and  put  some  people  to 
work. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Faunt- 

ROY). 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1036.  a  bill  that 
is  quite  familiar  to  some  100.000  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  gathered  here  in 
Washington  now  3  weeks  ago  to  cele- 
brate the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
march  on  Washington,  this  time  for 
jobs,  for  peace,  and  for  freedom. 

They  assembled  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  first  amendment  of  these 
United  States  and  its  Constitution. 

Our  forefathers  were  blessed  with 
wisdom  when  in  the  Constitution  they 
recognized  there  would  come  times 
when  those  elected  to  make  public 
policy  would  be  out  of  touch  with 
where  the  people  are  and  so  in  addi- 
tion to  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
people  to  vote  and  elect  public  officials 
they  guaranteed  the  right  of  people  to 


peacefully  assemble  to  petition  their 
Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 
So  they  came.  500.000  strong:  they 
came  by  bus,  and  by  bike,  and  by  air- 
plane, and  by  wheelchairs  with  the 
handicapped  to  say:  "We  want  jobs,  we 
want  peace,  and  we  want  freedom." 
And  they  came  because  they  feared 
that  our  public  officials  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  8  months  into  the  so- 
called  recovery  we  still  have  9.5-per- 
cent unemployment.  18  million  people 
out  of  work,  and  that  is  the  highest 
unemployment  since  the  depression. 

They  came  recognizing  that  a  bill  to 
provide  jobs  for  500,000  of  them,  not 
the  2.5  million  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  27  weeks,  nor  even  the  1.4 
million  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
1  year,  but  jobs  for  a  paltry  500,000. 
and  they  said  it  because  they  have 
seen  as  we  have  seen. 

I  do  not  know  to  whom  some  of 
these  Members  are  talking.  They  have 
seen  people  who  have  been  out  of 
work,  who  no  longer  have  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  whose  food 
stamps  have  been  cut  by  some  $7  bil- 
lion over  this  4-year  period,  whose 
medicaid  has  been  cut  $3.9  billion, 
whose  AFDC  has  been  cut  by  some  $7 
billion. 

So  they  came,  nearly  half  a  million 
people,  because  they  are  concerned 
about  what  this  long-term  unemploy- 
ment is  going  to  do  to  people.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  nervous 
breakdowns,  the  wife  beatings,  the 
child  abuse,  the  drunkenness.  So  ihey 
are  saying  do  something. 

We  have  said  this  is  not  a  panacea, 
not  an  ideal  bill.  It  is  simply  a  neces- 
sary first  step  for  those  who  have  been 
the  most  hurt  by  the  continued  long- 
term  unemployment  that  they  are  ex- 
periencing. 

Then  there  are  some  saying  that 
this  will  increase  the  deficit.  The  fact 
is  that  the  deficit  will  be  enhanced. 
We  will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  $1.8  billion  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced outlays  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other  things,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  tax  revenues. 

So  we  are  going  to  do  good  with  this 
bill  and  I  hope  those  of  us  who  have 
been  concerned  about  their  constitu- 
ents who  want  jobs  will  recognize  this 
necessary  first  step  is  indeed  one  that 
the  Nation  must  take  by  passing  H.R. 
1036. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act,  legislation  which 
would  authorize  a  job-creation  pro- 
gram providing  public  jobs  for  the 
long-term  unemployed  in  community 
improvement  projects  and  repair  of 
educational  facilities. 

A  little  over  3  weeks  ago.  on  August 
27,  1983.  nearly  500.000  citizens  assem- 
bled before  the  likeness  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  urge  our  Nation  to  adopt  14 
pieces  of  legislation  with  a  prime  focus 


on  H.R.  1036.  the  Community  Renewal 
Act. 

The  500.000  people  participating  in 
the  March  on  Washington  1983  for 
jobs,  peace,  and  freedom  were  march- 
ing not  only  to  commemorate  the 
march  on  Washington  of  1963.  20 
years  before,  but  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  H.R.  1036  and  the  13 
other  pieces  of  legislation  on  which 
the  march  of  1983  was  sharply  fo- 
cused. Though  neither  ideal  nor  pana- 
cean.  the  passage  of  these  legislative 
initiatives  would  be  important  first 
steps  in  reviving  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.'s,  dream  of  jobs,  peace,  and 
freedom  for  all  American. 

H.R.  1036  is  a  prime  focus  of  the 
New  Coalition  of  Conscience  that  de- 
veloped in  the  process  of  organizing 
the  1983  march  on  Washington.  The 
New  Coalition  of  Conscience  is  focused 
on  this  legislation  because  our  Nation 
is  still  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  of  un- 
employment. Over  10  million  Ameri- 
cans are  without  jobs  and  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  is  9.5  percent.  The 
average  length  of  unemployment  is 
now  19.9  weeks  and  over  4  million  of 
the  10  million  unemployed  have  been 
out  of  work  15  weeks  or  longer.  Unem- 
ployment is  particularly  severe  among 
women  and  minority  groups.  This  leg- 
islation would  guarantee  jobs  for 
many  women,  minorities,  and  youth 
groups  plagued  most  often  by  struc- 
tural unemployment  and  the  economic 
situation  confronting  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 

The  New  Coalition  of  Conscience 
recognizes  that  this  legislation  with 
the  committee  amendment  will  be  a 
positive  first  step  in  addressing  the 
human  catastrophe  of  unemployment 
by  creating  500,000  new  jobs.  The  coa- 
lition is  also  mindful  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  help  to  meet  another  vital 
national  need.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  an 
additional  $17  billion  a  year  is  needed 
between  now  and  1990  to  repair  the 
Nations  crumbling  public  infrastruc- 
ture. Local  officials  also  report  a 
severe  lack  of  people  providing  crucial 
human  services.  Only  43  percent  of 
the  demand  for  services  in  areas  of 
basic  human  needs  such  as  food  and 
shelter  are  being  met:  only  36  percent 
of  the  eligible  population  is  receiving 
public  health  services;  and  only  14  per- 
cent of  all  eligible  persons  are  receiv- 
ing child  day-care  services.  In  my  own 
district,  Washington.  D.C..  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  above  11  per- 
cent, many  of  my  constituents  go  with- 
out the  vitally  needed  services  cited 
above. 

The  New  Coalition  of  Conscience, 
made  up  of  715  national  organizations 
and  352  locally  based  organizations 
drawn  from  civil  rights,  labor,  reli- 
gious, women's  rights,  youth,  environ- 
mental, and  peace  organizations,  is 
united  in  firm  support  of  H.R.  1036  as 


a  necessary  first  step  in  the  quest  for 
full  employment  and  Jobs  for  all 
Americans. 

Support  of  H.R.  1036  would  be  a 
positive  response  to  the  New  Coalition 
of  Conscience  of  citizens  which  SVi 
weeks  ago  peacefully  petitioned  our 
Government  under  first  amendment 
provisions  urging  us  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on 
H.R. 1036. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  indicate  that 
as  the  manager  on  this  side  it  is  our 
intent  for  my  next  speaker  to  com- 
plete the  speakers  on  this  side  partici- 
pating in  the  general  debate. 

It  is  further  our  Intent  that  we  will 
take  up  one  amendment  which  I  have 
discussed  with  the  minority,  which  is 
noncontroverslal.  It  is  a  committee 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  fund- 
ing. 

After  the  completion  of  that  amend- 
ment, it  is  the  intent  to  rise. 

At  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gaydos). 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
chairman  sincerely  for  allowing  me 
this  additional  time.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant at  this  time  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill,  as  distinguished 
from  one  of  our  earlier  bills,  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program  wherein 
aid  to  school  districts  was  exclusively 
and  pointedly  prohibited,  that  this  bill 
will  permit  repair  to  school  buildings. 
If  most  congressional  districts  are 
like  mine,  and  if  my  colleagues,  when 
they  went  home,  did  have  some  public 
workshops,  and  I  am  sure  they  did, 
they  would  be  in  full  accord  with  my 
observations  that  this  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity in  this  bill. 

School  districts  are  under  a  terrible 
burden.  The  Federal  Government  in 
our  various  programs  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  have  deaccel- 
erated,  pointedly  deaccelerated  funds 
that  are  available,  and  school  build- 
ings throughout  all  of  our  thousands 
of  districts  in  this  country  are  in  dire 
need  of  repair. 

Unemployed  people  cannot  pay 
property  taxes  and  particularly  school 
taxes. 

So  that  is  a  very  vital  element  to  not 
overlook  when  considering  this  bill. 

Before  yielding  to  my  colleague  who 
is  well  versed  in  school  matters  for  all 
of  his  political  career,  my  colleague 
that  serves  on  the  committee  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon),  let  me  make  this 
concluding  observation. 

In  my  area  we  had  45,000  steelwork- 
ers  working  prior  to  the  catastrophe 
that  has  befallen  us  these  last  2  to  3 
years.  We  now  have  roughly  half, 
20,000,  that  are  working,  and  most  of 
those  part  time. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  very,  very  critical 
situation.  I  want  to  close,  before  I 
yield,  by  again  referring  to  the  head- 


lines, and  maybe  some  of  my  col- 
leagues did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  it,  or  maybe  they  missed  it,  but 
the  headlines  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  again  very  emphatically  said 
this  morning  5,000  not  blue  collars, 
not  part-time  underemployed  people, 
but  5,000  white-collar  workers  are 
going  to  be  laid  off  by  United  States 
Steel  in  the  steel  valley  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

I  think  that  is  significant,  and  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  bear  that 
in  mind. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  just  want  to  add  a  word  or  two  and 
ask  my  colleague  then  to  yield  to  our 
colleague  from  Washington. 

There  are  those  who  say  let  the  free 
market  system  work  these  problems 
out.  I  am  for  the  free  market  system 
working  where  it  can  to  solve  prob- 
lems. But  the  free  market  system 
needs  a  little  lift. 

That  argument,  "Let  the  free 
market  system  work"  was  the  argu- 
ment that  was  used  against  social  se- 
curity and  against  every  positive  step 
we  have  made  in  this  country. 
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The  reality  is  we  have  to  permit  the 
people  of  America  to  be  productive. 
When  they  are  not  productive,  it  is  not 
good  for  the  country,  it  is  not  good  for 
those  people. 

This  is  one  small  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  thank  my  colleague  (Mr.  Gaydos) 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  we  passed  last  week  was 
$187.5  billion.  But  that  was  only  the 
major  chunk  of  a  1984,  $268  billion 
total  defense  authorization  function. 
That  is  $123  billion  more  than  the 
same  function  in  1980. 

Now,  if  we  can  spend  $123  billion 
more  in  1984  than  we  did  in  1980  for 
the  defense  function,  certainly  we  can 
spend  $3.5  billion  for  this  very  impor- 
tant, solid,  good  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  continued 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  bringing  it 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend 
(Mr.  Gaydos)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  state  this  bill  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  not  perfect.  It  is  a  bill 
that  may  be  comparable  to  the  Chi- 
nese  philosophy    that   "A   thousand- 


mile    journey    starts    with    the    first 
step."  Maybe  this  is  a  first  step. 

It  is  distinguished  from  other  bills 
that  we  had  passed  prior  hereto;  it  is  a 
sensitive  bill. 

I  think  it  is  grossly  inadequate  inso- 
far as  the  $3.5  billion  price  tag  on  it. 
which  is  what  it  is  eventually  going  to 
have  on  it.  as  I  understand. 

In  my  mind,  looking  at  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  I  think  it  is  just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  so  to  speak,  but 
something  is  better  than  nothing. 
Maybe,  philosophically,  we  are  going 
to  score  some  points  and  maybe  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  congratulating 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  for 
the  fine  job  that  they  have  done. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  this  leg- 
islation because  it  places  emphasis  on 
providing  assistance  in  the  form  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  communi- 
ty improvement  projects  and  the 
repair  of  educational  facilities.  This  is 
not  make-work.  This  is  needed  work, 
serving  the  public  interest.  Of  further 
importance  is  that  these  jobs  would 
mostly  go  to  individuals  experiencing 
long-term  unemployment. 

The  long-term  unemployed  have  al- 
ready used  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance. They  are  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession.  And  do  not  let  anyone  fool 
you.  The  recesssion  is  still  raging  in 
the  hills  and  hollows  of  Appalachia. 
West  Virginia  has  the  highest  unem- 
ployment level  in  the  Nation  at  17.4 
percent.  The  national  average  is  only 
9.4  percent.  All  of  the  eight  counties  in 
my  congressional  district  have  unem- 
ployment levels  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average.  Worst  yet,  half  of  them 
have  higher  levels  of  unemployment 
than  the  West  Virginia  average. 
McDowell  County  is  laboring  under  an 
unemployment  level  of  31.6  percent, 
Wyoming  County  at  26.5  percent, 
Logan  County  at  23.1  percent,  and 
Mingo  County  at  22.8  percent. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  gives  priority  to  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  or  are  not  eligible 
for  unemployment  insurance,  have 
been  unemployed  longest  prior  to  ap- 
plying for  this  program  or  belong  to  a 
household  where  no  other  member  is 
employed  full  time.  I  commend  Chair- 
man Perkins  and  his  committee  for 
this  provision,  and  for  bringing  H.R. 
1036  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  legislation  will  provide  funds  to 
local  governments  for  community  im- 
provement activities.  These  activities 
include  road  and  bridge  repair,  renova- 
tion of  public  buildings  and  improve- 
ment of  parks  and  playgrounds.  More- 
over, funds  may  also  be  used  to  assist 
in  emergency  food  and  shelter  pro- 
grams, public  health  programs,  child 
care  programs,  and  services  for  the  el- 
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derly  and  handicapped.  Of  the  total 
authorized  by  this  legislation,  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds  would  be  directed  to 
these  activities  allocated  on  a  distribu- 
tion formula  based  on  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  an  area,  the  number  of 
unemployed  In  excess  of  a  6.5-percent 
unemployment  rate,  and  the  number 
of  unemployed  in  excess  of  the  nation- 
sd  unemployment  rate.  I  expect  West 
Virginia  to  do  quite  well  under  this 
formula. 

The  other  20  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  legislation  would  go 
to  the  repair  of  educational  facilities. 
Of  this  amount,  75  percent  would  be 
directed  at  providing  jobs  in  the  repair 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  25  percent  for  higher  education 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  provided  by 
this  legislation  is  good,  honest  work.  It 
serves  the  public  interest.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  1036.« 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  never  fails  to  amaze  me  how 
quickly  some  Members  of  the  other 
party  can  change  gears.  For  the  past  2 
months,  all  we  have  been  hearing 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
complaints  al)out  high  interest  rates 
and  how  they  are  going  to  snuff  out 
the  recovery.  Then  along  comes  this 
bill,  like  some  afterthought  to  the 
budget  resolution,  calling  for  another 
$3.5  billion  in  outlays,  with  absolutely 
no  suggestions  as  to  how  to  pay  for  it. 
Not  only  is  the  timing  all  wrong  for 
this  bill— it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  re- 
cession rather  than  in  the  middle— but 
the  effect  will  be  completely  the  oppo- 
site from  what  I  presume  the  authors 
of  this  legislation  want.  The  effect  of 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be 
to  remove  $3.5  billion  from  the  capital 
formation  markets,  add  $3.5  billion  to 
the  Federal  deficit,  put  further 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates,  and 
increase  the  difficulty  of  achieving 
economic  recovery  and  full  employ- 
ment. 

We  already  have  a  Federal  jobs  pro- 
gram in  place.  We  passed  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  and  it  is  doing  the 
job  it  was  intended  to  do— creating 
new  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  im- 
proving the  Nations  infrastructure. 
This  new  proposed  program.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  precisely  the  opposite. 
It  takes  funds  from  the  private 
market,  increases  the  Federal  payroll 
and  budget  deficit,  and  does  nothing 
in  the  long  term  for  unemployment. 
When  this  $3.5  billion  runs  out,  it  is 
gone.  And  the  jobs  will  be  gone  with  it. 
The  workers  will  be  back  out  on  the 
street,  the  recovery  will  have  been  de- 
layed, and  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  will 
be  back  before  us  asking  for  an  exten- 
sion or  yet  another  make  work  pro- 
gram. That  is  not  the  way  to  solve  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  take  the  long  view.  Do  not  throw 
money  at  this  problem— that  does  not 


work,  especially  when  you  do  not  have 
the  money  to  throw.  Leave  that 
money  in  the  economy  to  do  the  job  it 
is  supposed  to  do— provide  funds  for 
capital  formation,  for  payrolls,  for  new 
Government  receipts  as  these  workers 
come  on  line.  Do  not  sabotage  the 
economy  at  the  very  point  where  it  is 
working.  What  we  need  is  to  adequate- 
ly fund  and  expand  the  job  training 
bill  we  passed  last  year.  That  will  do 
the  job  of  helping  to  create  perma- 
nent, productive  jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  Recognize  this  bill  for  the  cruel 
hoax  that  it  is.  and  vote  no.« 
•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  1036,  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act. 

Although  the  sponsors  and  support 
ers  of  this  legislation  have  good  inten- 
tions in  trying  to  reduce  our  country's 
high  unemployment,  we  must  begin  to 
understand  that  more  temporary 
dead-end  jobs  are  not  the  solution. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  passed  a 
jol)s  bill  which  provided  over  $4  billion 
to  create  temporary  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed of  our  Nation.  This  is  $4.1 
billion  that  we  did  not  have  in  Ameri- 
ca's bank  account  and  money  that  will 
have  to  be  added  to  our  already  in- 
credible national  debt. 

Today,  we  are  considering  another 
jobs  bill,  which  will  create  still  more 
make-work  positions  for  the  jobless. 
This  bill,  moreover,  will  spend  another 
$5  billion  which  we  do  not  have  and 
will  create  an  entitlement  program 
which  will  drain  our  country's  coffers 
for  years  to  come. 

The  intentions  behind  this  legisla- 
tion are  honorable.  We  would  all  like 
to  see  the  unemployment  rate  reduced 
and  our  country's  production  in- 
creased. However,  we  cannot  continue 
to  use  Band-Aids  to  patch  up  our 
country's  hurts,  when  these  hurts  are 
growing  to  the  point  where  major  sur- 
gery is  needed. 

This  jobs  legislation  is  simply  an- 
other Band-Aid  to  hide  the  worsening 
problem  which  our  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity and  increasing  budget  deficits  are 
causing.  It  covers  the  wound,  but  does 
nothing  to  heal  it. 

It  is  time  we  as  a  Nation,  and  more 
immediately,  we  as  Members  of  this 
House,  begin  to  work  seriously  to  solve 
our  Nation's  economic  problems  and  to 
curb  our  rampant  spending.  This  is 
the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  return 
these  unemployed  Americans  to  our 
work  force  in  productive,  necessary 
roles  rather  than  in  temporary  dead- 
end jobs. 

Also.  I  believe  we  are  makmg  a  seri- 
ous error  in  considering  more  jobs  leg- 
islation before  we  have  had  time  to  ex- 
amine the  results  of  our  earlier  jobs 
legislation.  All  the  funds  given  to  the 
States  in  that  earlier  legislation  have 
not  been  put  to  work  yet.  and  we  have 
not  seriously  discussed  how  that 
money  has  been  spent  or  how  much 
more    is    needed    by    the    individual 


States.  This  legislation  would  simply 
hand  the  States  more  money  to  make 
more  jobs  before  an  accounting  of  the 
earlier  effort  can  be  made. 

There  have  been  considerable  prob- 
lems in  getting  these  funds  to  the 
people  which  they  are  supposed  to 
help.  The  funds  have  been  held  up  in 
several  States  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 
The  State  legislature  had  adjourned 
for  the  year  and  could  not  determine 
how  the  funds  would  be  spent;  local 
officials  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves on  how  to  use  the  funds:  or 
simply  because  the  money  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  States  and  they  had 
made  no  plans  in  their  budget  for 
spending  them.  Yet.  we  are  discussing 
sending  these  States  more  money 
when  we  do  not  know  how  effective 
our  previous  funds  were. 

To  summarize.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  say  we  must  have  concern 
for  the  unemployed  of  our  country.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  their  plight 
and  believe  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  return  these  people  to  productive 
positions. 

But  we  will  not  do  this  by  creating 
more  temporary  jobs.  The  only  way  to 
restore  these  people  to  positions  which 
are  vital  to  our  country's  economy  and 
positions  which  they  can  depend  on  as 
they  look  to  their  future  is  to  work  to 
support  and  encourage  our  Nation's 
recovery.  Specifically,  we  should  direct 
funds  to  training  programs  so  thai 
American  workers  whose  skills  have 
been  made  obsolete  by  the  rapidly 
changing  world  economy,  can  be  made 
productive  again.  Adding  another  $5 
billion  to  our  national  debt  will  endan- 
ger our  recovery,  not  help  it  along. 

We  must  look  for  solutions  that  will 
reach  to  the  core  of  our  problems  and 
solve  them,  not  short-term  solutions 
that  will  whitewash  our  rotting  eco- 
nomic foundation. 

Our  national  debt  is  already  over  $1 
trillion.  If  we  continued  deficit  spend- 
ing at  our  current  rate,  in  40  months 
our  national  debt  will  reach  the  outra- 
geous total  of  $2  trillion.  The  interest 
on  this  debt  alone  will  equal  our  cur- 
rent military  budget— $187.5  billion. 

Our  economy  cannot  survive  with 
deficit  levels  this  high  and  the  burden 
of  this  debt  will  have  to  be  carried  by 
all  American  people— including  the 
aged,  the  ill,  the  unemployed,  and  all 
those  on  fixed  incomes.  Therefore.  I 
must  oppose  H.R.  1036.  I  believe  that 
a  vote  against  H.R.  1036  is  a  vote  that, 
in  the  long  run.  will  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  Americans,  including  the 
unemployed.* 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  President  recently 
made  the  comment  that  the  economy 
is  "beginning  to  sparkle."  Well,  for  the 
55,000  unemployed  people  in  my  own 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  for  millions  of 
Americans  nationwide,  that  sparkle  is 
nothing  but  cheap  tinsel. 


American  workers  have  been  cheat- 
ed by  the  administration's  economic 
policies.  Stupendously  high  rates  of 
unemployment  have  caused  millions  of 
workers  to  suffer  physical  and  mental 
illness,  emotional  distress,  the  break- 
up of  families,  and  increased  rates  of 
alcoholism  and  suicide. 

Children  have  suffered.  Child  abuse, 
infant  mortality,  and  illness  have  all 
tragically  increased.  And  while  the 
state  of  child  health  has  worsened, 
parents'  ability  to  pay  for  doctors  and 
the  availability  of  public  health  care 
and  nutrition  programs  has  disinte- 
grated. 

Youth  and  minorities  have  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit.  Overall  youth  unem- 
ployment has  risen  to  23.5  percent 
while  youth  training  and  employment 
programs  have  been  dismantled.  Black 
unemployment  ro.se  well  above  20  per- 
cent and  the  unemployment  rate  for 
black  teenagers  hovers  at  a  shocking 
50  percent. 

Dislocated  workers  are  ignored,  as  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  their  jobs  will 
not  ever  come  back.  Employment  in 
the  primary  metals  industries  is  26 
percent  below  its  prerecession  levels, 
and  more  than  40  percent  of  the  UAW 
members  in  the  agricultural  equip- 
ment and  heavy  machinery  industries 
remain  laid  off.  Yet  Federal  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  have  been 
halved  in  the  space  of  3  years,  absorb- 
ing 23  percent  of  the  cuts  made  in 
human  resource  programs.  Local  gov- 
ernments have  been  abused.  Budget 
cuts  have  shifted  more  responsibility 
onto  their  shoulders,  while  public 
schools,  bridges  and  streets  fall  apart, 
and  the  demand  for  fire  protection, 
public  health  services,  shelter  assist- 
ance, and  day  care  is  exploding. 

The  administration's  economic 
policy  is  a  policy  of  negligence.  And  it 
is  precisely  these  neglected  areas  that 
H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act  addresses. 

The  unemployed  will  benefit.  Five 
hundred  thousand  new  jobs  will  be 
created,  skills  will  be  acquired,  and 
new,  permanent  jobs  in  the  work  force 
will  become  a  reality. 

Children  will  benefit.  As  their  par- 
ents go  back  to  work,  they  will  be 
freed  of  the  emotional  and  financial 
strains  of  unemployment,  and  public 
health  care,  day  care,  and  nutrition 
services  will  be  expanded. 

Minorities  and  youth  will  benefit. 
The  emphasis  on  targeting  jobs  on 
these  groups,  and  the  work  experience 
they  gain,  will  help  them  become  self- 
reliant. 

Local  units  of  government  and  all 
citizens  will  benefit.  Public  schools  will 
have  their  sidewalks  and  roofs  re- 
paired, potholes  will  be  filled  in, 
bridge  supports  can  be  replaced,  and 
street  signs  repaired. 

Everyone  stands  to  gain  from  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  Everyone  has  to  lose 
by  continuing  to  believe  in  the  false 


sparkle  held  out  at  the  end  of  the  ad- 
ministration's tunnel.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill.» 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  thi.s  legisla- 
tion, to  lend  my  strong  support  for  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment  Act 
before  us  today. 

Let  us  not  be  lulled  into  a  belief  that 
full  economic  recovery  is  around  the 
bend.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  is 
insurance  against  the  possibility  that 
it  may  not  be  the  recovery  that  all  of 
us— Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike— hope  for.  Our  national  priority 
should  continue  to  remain  full  em- 
ployment—for all  of  those  willing  and 
able  to  work.  It  should  also  be  employ- 
ment which  is  directed  toward  improv- 
ing our  communities  and  the  services 
these  communities  provide.  This  legis 
lation  does  just  that. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  long-term,  hard  core  unem- 
ployed should  be  the  target  and  the 
focus  of  our  national  reemployment 
effort.  This  bill  does  that  by  making 
eligible  those  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  at  least  15  out  of  the 
last  20  weeks.  It  places  them  in  com.- 
munity  jobs  which  require  no  addi- 
tional training— such  as  repair  of  roads 
and  buildings,  as  well  as  mass  transit 
systems,  improvement  of  parks  and 
playgrounds,  weatherization  and  other 
energy  conservation  activities,  and 
also  allows  people  to  be  employed  in 
food  banks  and  shelters  for  the  home- 
le.sss,  senior  citizen  centers,  child  care 
centers  and  libraries.  By  targeting  jobs 
in  these  areas— we  attempt  to  address 
a  dual  problem— the  lack  of  services  in 
local  communities  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts  in  programs  such  as  the 
social  services  block  grant— as  well  as  a 
lack  of  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  CETA  and  other  countercycli- 
cal job  programs  over  the  past  several 
years. 

The  bill  sees  a  central  role  for  local 
units  of  government— who  can  best 
decide  how  to  target  resources  provid- 
ed under  H.R.  1036.  Ninety-three  per- 
cent of  the  funds  are  provided  to  areas 
with  populations  over  50,000.  They  are 
distributed  directly  on  the  basis  of  un- 
employment: one-third  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  un- 
employed in  the  area:  one-third  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  unemployed  in 
excess  of  6.5  percent  and  one-third  on 
the  number  of  persons  in  excess  of  the 
national  employment  rate.  The  re- 
maining 5  percent  is  allotted  for  State- 
run  programs  and  2  percent  provided 
for  native  American  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee remains  concerned  that  the  most 
recent  available  census  data  be  used  in 
calculating  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  program.  The  Depar«^ment 
of  Labor  has  traditionally  been  lax  in 
previous  Federal  job  programs  in  col- 
lecting   timely     unemployment    data 


which  has  the  direct  effect  ol  reducing 
funds  to  some  areas,  such  as  rr.y  own 
city  of  New  York,  which  would  other- 
wise qualify.  I  intend  to  vigorously 
monitor  this  area  to  insure  that  New 
York  as  well  as  other  localities  which 
are  suffering  under  unemployment  of 
excess  of  the  national  average  will  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  funds  under 
this  legislation. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  the 
provisions  in  this  legislation  that  will 
prevent  federally  funded  activities 
under  this  bill  from  supplanting  local 
public-sector  jobs.  It  specifically  pro- 
tects collecting  bargaining  rights  of 
union  employees,  requires  that  any 
subsidized  employment  be  in  projects 
that  would  otherwise  not  be  conduct- 
ing with  existing  funds,  prohibits  con- 
tracting out  wofk  that  would  normally 
be  done  by  public  employees,  estab- 
lishes a  complaint  process  for  alleged 
substitution  and  an  automatic  review 
process  by  the  inspector  general  where 
such  alleged  acti"ity  occurs.  It  also  re- 
quires that  participants  be  paid  the 
highest  of  Federal,  State  or  local  mini- 
mum wage  up  to  $230  per  week  or 
$11,960  annually. 

Finally,  title  III  of  the  biU  earmarks 
20  percent  ol  the  $5  billion  authoriza- 
tion under  IMs  legislation  for  the  ren- 
ovation and  repair  of  educational  fa- 
cilities. These  funds  would  not  only  be 
used  specifically  on  schools  to  repair 
and  also  weatherize  as  well  as  remove 
architectural  barriers.  It  also  allows 
for  unused  school  buildings  to  be  con- 
verted into  community  centers  to  pro- 
vide health  and  social  services  to  local 
residents. 

Prior  to  approval  of  this  legislation 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  conducted  hearings  in 
this  specific  bill  in  my  home  city  of 
New  York.  We  learned  that  the  prob- 
lem of  addressing  the  deteriorating  in- 
frastructure of  the  older  cities  of  the 
Northeast  can  be  done  through  this 
bill.  The  estimated  costs  associated 
with  making  our  infrastructure  up-to- 
date  run  into  the  billions.  While  H.R. 
1036  will  not  be  a  cure-all.  it  certainly 
will  be  a  needed  first  step  toward 
eliminating  the  problemmatic  break- 
ing water  mains  and  potholes  that 
continue  to  plague  New  York  City  resi- 
dents. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Hon.  Gus  Hawkins  whose  dedica- 
tion to  full  employment  in  this  Nation 
is  exceeded  by  no  one  in  this  body.  In 
1981,  the  programs  which  Gus  spear- 
headed to  assist  the  unemployed  in 
this  Nation  were  wiped  out  in  one 
budget  vote.  This  legislation  is  a  rea- 
soned response  to  its  predece.s.sor, 
CETA,  where  we  have  built  upon  the 
best  and  tried  to  address  the  abuses.  I 
believe  that  H.R.  1036  is  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible piece  of  legislation  as  well 
for  its  funding  is  directly  tied  to  unem- 
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ployment.  As  the  unemployment  rate 
subsides,  the  funding  in  the  bill  is  de- 
creased. In  addition,  we  have  accom- 
modated this  legislation  in  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  signed 
by  the  President  earlier  this  year. 
Thus,  we  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
spending  assumptions  that  we  have 
bound  ourselves  to  nor  are  to  adding 
to  the  projected  Federal  deficits. 

This  legislation  deserves  our  sup- 
port. We  cannot  expect  optimal  recov- 
ery and  leave  those  who  depend  upon 
the  bill  to  be  left  with  no  more  job  op- 
portunities than  they  had  prior  to  its 
passage.  It  is  not  a  long-term  solu- 
tion—but rather  a  stopgap  measure  to 
help  those  very  people  who  have  been 
hurt  by  the  Infamous  tear  in  the  so- 
called  safety-net.  It  is  time  to  stop 
promising  and  time  to  start  delivering. 
Let  us  pass  H.R.  1036,  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act  today.* 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act.  It  is  im- 
portant we  pass  this  measure,  if  only 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
economy  is  by  no  means  recovered  and 
our  unemployment  rate  still  hovers  at 
9.5  percent.  With  10.7  million  Ameri- 
cans looking  for  work  and  another  1.7 
million  so  discouraged  that  they  have 
stopped  looking,  we  must  respond  to 
this  desperate  need  for  jobs  in  our 
communities.  The  alternative  is  the 
prospect  of  a  core  of  several  million 
long-term,  jobless  Americans,  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves  or  their  fam- 
ilies. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  many  in  power  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  above  sta- 
tistics. Families  with  no  mejms  of  sup- 
port have  no  place  to  sleep  at  night. 
They  do  not  know  where  their  next 
meal  is  coming  from.  Their  health 
problems  are  increasing,  but  they  have 
little  access  to  medical  care.  Millions 
of  other  Americans  fill  our  welfare 
rolls,  depend  solely  on  food  stamps  for 
their  nutritional  needs  and  medicaid 
for  their  health  problems,  and  have  no 
job  skills  or  access  to  employment 
training.  These  people  will  not  go 
away  just  because  others  will  not  ac- 
knowledge their  existence.  What  kind 
of  a  true  recovery  can  we  generate 
until  we  begin  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  all  Americans?  And  what  these  par- 
ticular Americans  need  most  is  em- 
ployment. 

This  need  may  translate  into  ex- 
panded job  training  programs  or  re- 
training for  workers  with  obsolete 
skills.  It  may  mean  providing  adequate 
day  care  facilities  so  that  single  par- 
ents will  be  able  to  seek  employment. 
It  may  mean  intensive  programs  of  in- 
dustrial development  or  redevelop- 
ment. Or  it  may  take  the  course  of 
this  bill  by  simply  providing  what  is 
needed  most  to  those  who  are  most  in 
need. 


H.R.  1036  targets  funds  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment  to  provide  assist- 
ance especially  to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed and  to  young  people.  The  bill  is 
also  designed  to  increase  job  opportu- 
nities for  minorities  and  women, 
groups  that  have  been  little  affected 
by  previous  jobs  actions. 

The  jobs  provided  will  not  be  just 
make-work  projects,  for  that  would  be 
no  real  solution  to  anyone's  problem. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  will  go 
toward  employment  in  community  im- 
provement projects— our  infrastruc- 
ture that  we  have  discussed  so  thor- 
oughly during  the  last  few  years;  our 
infrastructure  that  everyone  admits  is 
sadly  in  need  of  repair.  These  funds 
can  also  be  used  to  assist  in  providing 
some  of  the  services  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  unemployed. 

Twenty  percent  of  these  funds  will 
also  be  targeted  for  youth  employ- 
ment. One  look  at  the  unemployment 
rate  of  our  young  people  should  be 
enough  to  convince  us  of  the  desperate 
need  in  this  area.  We  certainly  don't 
want  the  youth  of  America  to  become 
discouraged  workers  before  they  are 
even  old  enough  to  enter  the  labor 
force  full  time. 

The  remaining  20  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  bill  will  be 
used  for  employment  in  the  repair  and 
renovation  of  educational  facilities. 
With  the  scarcity  of  funds  designated 
for  education,  it  is  hard  to  argue  with 
the  wisdom  of  using  the  money  and 
labor  provided  for  in  H.R.  1036  to  beef 
up  the  facilities.  Communities  will 
then  be  able  to  free  up  more  of  their 
funds  for  in-school  education  projects. 
We  cannot  afford  not  to  pass  H.R. 
1036.  It  makes  sense  for  our  jobless,  it 
makes  sense  for  our  communities,  and 
it  makes  sense  for  our  taxpayers.  If  we 
expect  to  bring  about  a  true  and  last- 
ing national  recovery,  we  must  re- 
spond to  the  problems  which  create  re- 
cession in  the  first  place.  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  1036,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  and 
wholehearted  approval  for  this  most 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Although  American  Samoa,  my  dis- 
trict, is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
vastness  of  the  United  States  and  the 
larger  more  conventional  districts  rep- 
resented by  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  we  still,  in  Para- 
dise, .suffer  from  high  unemployment 
and  are  in  reality  a  microcosm  of  re- 
flecting economic  pressures  and  condi- 
tions as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
The  last  figures  that  I  saw  indicated 
that  there  was  an  estimated  12  per- 
cent, or  better,  unemployment  rate  in 
our  islands,  by  local  statistical  survey. 
This  is  extremely  bad  when  compared 
to  our  virtual  one-industry  economy- 
tuna  fishing  and  canning.  I  am  very 
pleased  at   the  provision  in  this  bill 


whereby  priority  is  extended  to  those 
who  "are  otherwise  not  eligible  for  un- 
employment insurance  benefits. "  This 
typifies  my  district  as  we  in  American 
Samoa  do  not  have  the  coverage  af- 
forded by  unemployment  insurance,  at 
this  time. 

We  also  are  a  very  underdeveloped 
jurisdiction.  Any  assistance  that  this 
bill  may  provide  will  be  a  godsend 
when  it  comes  to  repairing  and  reha- 
bilitating our  essential  community  and 
educational  facilities— which,  due  to 
our  unique  climate  and  rain  character- 
istics, are  always  in  sore  need  of  repair 
and  rehabilitation.  This  will  allow  us 
to  do  what  we  might  not  have  been 
able  to  do  otherwise  under  extremely 
constrained  budgetary  and  appropria- 
tion conditions  for  this  fiscal  and  next 
fiscal  year. 

In  summary,  then,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  support  to  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  shown  here  today,  and  say 
that  I  feel  that  all  of  America  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  legislation, 
not  just  my  district,  which  definitely 
will  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  and  approval 
so  that  the  job  of  recreating  America 
at  its  best  community  and  educational 
facility  level— may  take  place. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  par- 
ticipate with  this  support  for  H.R. 
1036— thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  general  debate  having  ex- 
pired, pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sul)stitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  shall  be 
considered  by  title  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  I  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 1036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 
The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PURPOSE  AND 
AUTHORITY 
statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  productive  and  useful  employment 
opportunities  to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals through  payments  for  labor  and  re- 
lated costs  associated  with  the  repair  or  re- 
habilitation   of    essential    community    and 
educational  facilities:  with  the  conservation, 
rehabilitation,  and  improvement  of  public 
lands:  and  with  public  safety,  health,  social 
service,  and  other  activities  necessary  to  the 
public  welfare. 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec  102.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  unemployed  individ- 
uals under  this  Act— 

(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983:  and 

(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  not 
more  than  the  product  of  (A)  20  percent  of 
the  number  of  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals, multiplied  by  (B)  $10,000. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  80  per- 
cent shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  title 
II  and  20  percent  shall  be  available  for  pur- 
poses of  title  III. 


(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  individ- 
uals means  the  average  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  civilian  labor  force  of  the  United 
States  who.  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  begins  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  appropriation  is  to  be 
made,  had  been  unemployed  for  15  or  more 
weeks  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis. 

eligible  participants 

Sec  103.  (a)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  a  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  Act  only  if  the  ap- 
propriate State  employment  service  agency 
certifies  that  such  individual  (1)  is  an  unem- 
ployed individual  (as  defined  in  section  505) 
at  the  time  of  such  certification,  and  (2)  has 
been  unemployed  for  at  least  15  of  the  20 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
such  certification,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  and 
section  222.  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  entity 
described  in  section  202(a)(5),  individuals 
may  be  so  certified,  by  other  means  than 
the  employment  service  agency,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  agreed  to  by  the  em- 
ployment service  agency  and  the  eligible 
entity. 

(b)  No  individual  who  is  eligible  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  receive  wages  from 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  in 
excess  of  fifty-two  weeks  in  any  two-year 
period. 

(c)  In  the  selection  of  participants  for  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  individuals  who.  at  the  time  of  se- 
lection, have  exhausted  or  are  otherwise  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits, particularly  (1)  those  individuals  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  the  longest  peri- 
ods of  time  preceding  the  date  of  their  selec- 
tion, and  (2)  those  residing  in  families  in 
which  no  other  member  is  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

(d)  With  regard  to  services  to  veterans 
provided  under  section  201(a)(3)(N)  of  this 
Act,  special  consideration  in  selecting  par- 
ticipants for  employment  in  such  activities 
should  be  given  to  veterans  who  otherwise 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(2), 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  eligible  par- 
ticipants selected  by  a  recipient  for  subsi- 
dized employment  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  individuals  certified  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  an 
unemployed  individual  who  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  less  than  15  weeks  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  State  employment  service 
agency  if  it  determines  that— 

(A)  such  individual  has  been  employed 
only  intermittently  or  temporarily  during  15 
weeks  of  the  20  weeks  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  of  such  certification  and  has 
experienced  substantial  periods  of  unem- 
ployment prior  to  and  during  such  15  weeks: 

(B)  such  individual  does  not  have  an  es- 
tablished work  history  which  can  be  docu- 
mented to  provide  verification  of  15  weeks 
of  unemployment  during  the  20-week 
period: 

(C)  such  individual  is  a  worker  with  the 
requisite  skills  necessary  to  fill  a  nonmana- 
gement  position  to  ensure  the  productivity 
and  asefulness  of  the  work  carried  out  in  a 
particular  project  or  activity;  or 

(D)  such  individual  has  recall  rights  under 
a  formal  agreement  with  the  employer 
which  provides  the  subsidized  job  position. 


(f )  In  certifying  eligible  participants  under 
subsection  (a)  and  in  referring  them  for  em- 
ployment to  recipients  under  titles  II  and 
III  of  this  Act,  the  State  employment  ser\^- 
ice  agency  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring 
equal  employment  opportunities  and  the 
full  participation  of  traditionally  underrep- 
resented  groups,  including  women  and  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities,  in  employment  pro- 
vided with  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act.  Each  recipient  of  funds  under  title  II  or 
III  of  this  Act  shall  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring such  opportunities  and  full  participa- 
tion in  the  selection  of  eligible  participants 
for  such  employment. 

limitation  on  use  of  funds 
Sec  104.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c).  funds  made  available 
under  titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  only  to  provide  for  wages  and  related 
employment  benefits  to  eligible  participants 
for  work  which  the  recipient  certifies  has 
been  performed  in  one  or  more  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  funds  provided  to 
any  recipient  under  title  II  or  III  of  this  Act 
from  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  for  the  cost  of  administration 
(including  supenision)  and  the  acquisition 
of  supplies,  tools,  equipment,  and  other  ma- 
terials. Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  or  limit  the  payment  of 
such  costs,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
non-Federal  sources  or  from  Federal  sources 
other  than  this  Act.  such  as  section  106  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5306)  (popularly 
known  as  the  community  development  block 
grant  program)  and  chapter  67  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code  (popularly  known  as  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program). 

(2)  In  designing  projects  under  this  Act, 
the  recipient  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
ensure  that  supplies,  tools,  equipment,  or 
other  materials  purchased  or  procured  (in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1))  have  been 
manufactured,  mined,  or  produced  in  the 
United  States,  unless  such  supply,  tool, 
equipment,  or  material  is  not  available  in 
reasonable  quantity  and  quality  as  required 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  project  or  activity, 
(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  funds 
available  under  title  II  may  be  used  for  costs 
associated  with  training  and  related  support 
for  a  number  of  participants  if— 

(1)  employers  have  made  commitments  to 
fill  an  equal  number  of  unsubsidized  Jobs 
with  participants  who  have  successfully 
completed  such  training; 

(2)  the  recipient  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  provision  of  such  training 
to  participants  with  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: an  administrative  entity  designated 
under  section  103(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  (Public  Law  97-300),  a 
local  educational  agency,  an  area  vocational 
education  school,  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  a  community-based  organization, 
a  career  preparation  demonstration  center 
established  under  section  105.  or  other 
qualified  public  or  private  nonprofit  provid- 
er of  training  ser\'ices:  and 

(3)  the  costs  associated  with  providing 
such  training  and  related  support  to  any 
participant  from  funds  available  under  this 
Act  do  not  exceed,  on  a  weekly  basis,  the 
maximum  wage  which  may  be  paid  with 
funds  available  under  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  .section  501(g)(2). 

career  preparation  demonstration  program 

Sec.  105.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 

appropriated   for   fiscal   year   1984  and   for 
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each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
$30,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
<b)  The  Secretary,  utilizing  the  Office  of 
Job  Corps,  shall  establish  in  each  of  the 
Federal  regions  four  career  preparation 
demonstration  centers  (equitably  distribut- 
ed between  rural  and  urban  areas)  to  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  using  combined 
written,  audiovisual,  and  computer-based 
materials  within  the  basic  Instructional 
format  developed  by  the  Job  Corps  to  pro- 
vide training  to  eligible  participants,  primar- 
Uy  under  section  104(c)  or  221.  Such  Cen- 
ters— 

(1)  shall  be  nonresidential: 

(2)  shall  provide  basic  skills  and  literacy 
tral.iing  and  remediation,  occupational  skill 
training  (including  customized  training), 
technology-related  training,  employabillty 
skills  training,  and  classroom  training  lead- 
ing to  employment  or  the  acquisition  of  a 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent: 

(3)  shall  utilize  appropriate  materials,  cur- 
ricula, and  methodologies  developed  success- 
fully through  Job  Corps  program  experi- 
ence: 

(4)  shall  establish  outreach  training  sites 
In  locations  easily  accessible  to  eligible  par- 
ticipants: and 

(5)  shall  utilize,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
facilities  and  expertise  of  existing  Job  Corps 
centers  (Including  Civilian  Conservation 
Centers)  or  contractors  operating  such  cen- 
ters. 

(cK  1 )  Not  more  than  five  of  these  Centers 
shall  be  designated  as  high  technology 
training  centers  to  provide  training  in  com- 
bination with  subsidized  internships  in  the 
private  sector  to  prepare  eligible  partici- 
pants for  careers  In  expanding  and  emerg- 
ing high  technology  occupations  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  rol)otics,  health  technolo- 
gy, and  computer  operations. 

(2)  The  costs  associated  with  providing 
any  subsidized  internship  in  the  private 
sector  under  this  section  from  funds  avail- 
able under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed,  on  a 
weekly  basis,  the  maximum  wage  which 
may  be  paid  with  funds  available  under  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  section  501(g)(2). 

AMEIfDMZMT  OFTEREO  BY  HK.  HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins: 
Page  4.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984:  and 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE)  having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr. 
Wheat.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1036)  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  to  long- 
term  unemployed  individuals  in  high 
unemployment  areas  in  projects  to 
repair  and  renovate  vitally  needed 
community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATIONS 

RECORD         OF         APPOINTING 
WOMEN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  President  Reagan  called  on 
those  of  us  who  have  criticized  his 
record  on  the  appointment  of  women 
to  stop  "talking  in  generalities"  and 
examine  his  record.  Well,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  data  produced  by  the 
White  House  and  can  tell  you  that 
President  Reagan  has  appointed  vastly 
fewer  women  than  President  Carter. 
The  data  shows  one  other  fact  with 
clarity:  the  Reagan  administration  has 
vastly  more  political  appointees  than 
the  Carter  administration  did.  Both  of 
these  conclusions  come  from  White 
House  supplied  documents. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  told  a 
press  conference  on  July  26.  1983.  that 
he  had  appointed  over  1.000  women  to 
executive  positions  in  his  administra- 
tion and  that  his  record  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  compared  favor- 
ably to  that  of  President  Jimmy 
Carter  at  midterm.  Since  these  revela- 
tions contradicted  statistics  released 
by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  I  wrote  the  White  House  to 
ask  for  documentation. 

On  September  14.  the  President 
again  told  a  news  conference  that  his 
record  exceeded  that  of  President 
Carter  and  had  White  House  Person- 
nel Director  John  S.  Herrington  ex- 
plain. 

Finally,  the  next  day,  I  received 
most  of  the  documentation  I  had  re- 
quested. Copies  of  it  are  available  at 
the  office  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  in  room  122  of  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 

The  White  House  data  shows  two 
things:  First,  that  President  Reagan 
has  made  vastly  more  political  ap- 
pointments than  President  Carter. 
Second,  President  Carter  appointed 
vastly  more  women,  particularly  to 
policymaking  positions,  than  President 
Reagan  has. 

There  are  two  charts  prepared  by 
my  subcommittee.  Chart  No.  1  shows 
the  staggering  growth  in  the  number 
of  political  appointees  in  the  Reagan 
administration.  In  terms  of  full-time 
Presidential  appointees,  which  in- 
cludes both  agency  heads  who  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  White 
House  staff  who  do  not,  there  has 
been  a  14-percent  growth  in  number  of 
appointees  during  the  first  2  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration  over  the 
same  period  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

Moving  to  the  next  column,  you  see 
a  44-percent  growth  in  the  number  of 
political  appointees  to  boards  and 
commissions.  This  category  includes, 
in  the  case  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion.  252   appointees  who  had  to  be 


confirmed  by  the  Senate,  such  as  the 
members  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Board,  and  1,139  who  did  not, 
such  as  members  of  the  Grace  Com- 
mission. 

There  has  also  been  a  44-percent 
growth  in  the  number  of  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  positions  held  by  other 
than  career  public  servants.  As  you 
know,  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
was  created  by  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978  as  a  cadre  of  top 
career  managers. 

Finally,  according  to  White  House 
figures,  there  has  been  a  10-percent 
growth  in  the  number  of  schedule  C 
appointees.  Schedule  C  appointees  are 
paid  at  the  GS-15  level  or  below— GS- 
15,  step  1  now  pays  $48,553  a  year. 
Schedule  C  appointees  are  appointed 
outside  of  the  competitive  service  be- 
cause their  jobs  have  "a  confidential 
or  policy-(ietermining  character." 
Schedule  C  jobs  include  some  midlevel 
speechwriters  and  policy  analysts  as 
well  as  numerous  personal  secretaries, 
drivers,  and  the  like. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  precise 
cost  estimate  for  this  growth,  but  such 
figures  are  hard  to  calculate  because 
we  do  not  know  how  many  days  of  pay 
have  been  claimed  by  those  serving  on 
boards  and  commissions.  Excluding 
that  category,  the  cost  for  the  rest  of 
the  growth  is  $76  million  a  year,  in 
salary  costs  alone.  This  figure  is  clear- 
ly too  low.  but  it  is  impossible  to  be 
more  accurate. 

Chart  No.  2  is  quite  straightforward. 
It  shows  the  percentage  and  number 
of  women  appointees  as  of  midterm  by 
President  Reagan  and  President 
Carter.  The  single  most  important 
column  is  the  first  one  which  shows 
full  time,  Presidentially  appointed. 
Senate  confirmed  indivi(luals.  Within 
this  category  are  all  the  major  actors 
in  the  Government,  such  as  Cabinet 
Secretaries  and  Assistant  Secretaiies, 
Ambassadors,  judges,  and  the  like. 

The  figures  show  that  President 
Carter  appointed  women  to  10.9  per- 
cent of  these  positions,  while  Presi- 
dent Reagan  appointed  women  to  only 
8.3  percent.  Although  I»resident 
Reagan  has  made  7  percent  more  ap- 
pointments to  these  jobs,  the  number 
of  women  has  declined  by  22  percent. 

The  next  column  refers  to  those 
people  appointed  by  the  President 
who  are  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
people  work  in  the  White  House 
office.  Again,  the  percentage  of 
women  appointed  to  these  jobs  have 
declined  from  20.7  percent  under 
President  Carter  to  16.9  percent  under 
President  Reagan. 

The  third  column  shows  appoint- 
ments to  boards  and  commissions. 
Here  the  difference  is  most  pro- 
nounced. President  Carter  appointed 
women  to  31.5  percent  of  the  positions 
on  boards  and  commissions  which  he 


filled.  President  Reagan  has  only  ap- 
pointed women  to  18.0  percent  of 
these  positions. 

The  final  column  gives  the  total 
numbers  for  Presidential  appoint- 
ments as  of  midterm.  Unfortunately, 
the  White  House  could  not  supply  us 
with  comparative  data  on  Senior  Ex- 
ecutives or  Schedule  C's  during  the 
Carter  administration.  Nevertheless, 
the  data  for  all  Presidential  appoint- 
ees shows  that  President  Carter  ap- 
pointed 22.4  percent  women  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  appointed  14.3  per- 
cent women.  While  President  Reagan 
has  made  30  percent  more  appoint- 
ments than  President  Carter  did 
during  the  same  period.  President 
Reagan  appointed  18  percent  fewer 
women. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  deal  with 
President  Reagan's  claim  that  he  has 
appointed  more  than  1,200  women  to 
executive  jobs  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  claim  he  repeated  yesterday. 
The  White  House  got  to  1,200  by 
coimting  584  female  Schedule  C's  who 
are  at  GS-13,  GS-14.  and  GS-15  and 
another  181  noncareer  SES  members. 
Also  counted  in  this  figure  are  329 
women  who  serve  part  time  on  boards 
and  commissions.  Generally,  when  we 
talk  of  executive  level  positions  in  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  we  are  talking 
about  those  individuals  paid  under  the 
executive  level  pay  schedule,  which 
runs  from  $63,800  to  $80,100.  The  sad 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  of  mid- 
term, there  were  only  88  women  who 
held  full-time  executive  level  positions 
in  this  administration. 

I  hold  no  special  brief  for  Jimmy 
Carter.  I  was  quite  critical  of  his 
record  in  appointing  women  to  his  ad- 
ministration. Nevertheless,  the  record 
of  the  Reagan  administration  is  much 
worse.  No  one  should  be  misled  by 
White  House  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, no  matter  how  often  they  are 
repeated. 


THE  REGULATORY  OVERSIGHT 
AND  CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
being  joined  by  a  group  of  my  House 
Republican  leadership  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  Regulatory  Oversight 
and  Control  Act  of  1983  in  response  to 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
holding  the  legislative  veto  device  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  sweeping  decision 
in  the  Chadha  immigration  case,  and 
in  its  subsequent  holdings  in  the 
FERC  natural  gas  and  FTC  used  car 
rule  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  presum- 
ably thrown  some  five  decades  of  care- 
fully developed  congressional-execu- 
tive branch  relations  and  some  200  leg- 
islative veto  statutes  out  the  window. 


It  did  so  on  grounds  that  this  proce- 
dure to  give  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress  a  check  on  powers  delegated 
to  the  Executive  tilts  the  balance  be- 
tween the  branches  in  favor  of  the 
Congress  by  excluding  the  President 
from  the  process.  I  will  refrain  here 
from  a  discourse  on  which  branch  cur- 
rently has  the  upper  hand  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  the  legislative  veto  device.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  invalidation  of 
this  important  mechanism  has  left  the 
Congress  in  a  temporary  state  of  disar- 
ray and  at  a  clear  disadvantage  vis-a- 
vis the  executive  branch  in  many  im- 
portant areas. 

One  of  these  areas  is  the  realm  of 
Federal  regulations.  The  Senate  brief 
filed  in  the  Chadha  case  identifies 
some  56  currently  operable  legislative 
veto  statutes,  of  which  some  15,  con- 
taining approximately  20  legislative 
veto  provisions,  apply  to  Federal  regu- 
lations. These  include  one-  or  two- 
House  vetoes  for  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  cer- 
tain regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Envirorunen- 
tal  Protection  Agency. 

Moreover,  the  drive  to  extend  the 
legislative  veto  device  to  nearly  all  reg- 
ulations through  an  amendment  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  was 
particularly  strong  in  the  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  Chadha  ruling.  In  the 
last  Congress,  Representative  Levitas 
had  some  253  House  cosponsors  on 
such  a  bill,  H.R.  1776,  including  142 
Republicans  and  111  Democrats.  The 
legislative  veto  mechanism  for  Federal 
regulations  was  also  endorsed  in  the 
1980  Republican  platform  and  by  can- 
didate Ronald  Reagan  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strong  support  in 
the  Congress  for  such  a  check  on  regu- 
lations was  further  evidenced  in  the 
last  Congress  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
two-House  veto  in  the  regulatory 
reform  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  S.  1080,  by  a  vote  of  94  to  0,  after 
the  veto  amendment  itself  had  passed 
on  a  vote  of  69  to  25.  The  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  this  mechanism  in  the 
Congress  emanated  from  a  general 
concern  that,  in  delegating  rulemaking 
authority  to  agencies,  we  had  given 
away  our  article  I  lawmaking  function 
to  unelected  bureaucrats  without  re- 
taining proper  control  over  it.  In  many 
instances,  our  delegations  were  too 
broad,  and  we  had  nobody  but  our- 
selves to  blame  when  agencies  promul- 
gated regulations  that  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  statutes  we  thought 
we  had  enacted.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  little  we  could  do  but  vent  our 
rage,  accept  the  heat  from  our  con- 
stituents, scapegoat  the  bureaucrats, 
and  maybe  pass  a  law  to  amend  the 
regulation  or  cutoff  funds  for  its  im- 
plementations.  In   short,   it   has   not 


only  been  an  embarrassing  and  frus- 
trating experience  for  us,  it  has  been 
an  often  painful  and  costly  experience 
for  those  directly  affected  by  the  regu- 
lations. 

The  lesson  from  all  this  is  that  we 
should  not  only  hold  agencies  more  ac- 
countable for  the  regulations  they 
issue,  but  that  we  should  hold  our- 
selves more  accountable  for  the  laws 
we  pass  and  the  regulations  they  give 
rise  to.  That  was  the  whole  theory 
behind  the  legislative  veto  procedure 
for  regulations.  Now  that  we  have 
been  deprived  of  that  tool  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  we  must  find  new  means 
to  accomplish  the  same  objectives. 

The  purpose  of  the  Regulatory 
Oversight  and  Control  Act  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  to  insure  greater  ac- 
countability from  both  the  agencies 
and  Congress  for  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess by  establishing  alternatives  to  the 
traditional  legislative  veto  device.  Our 
bill  recognizes  that  in  order  to  make 
the  regulatory  process  more  responsi- 
ble and  responsive,  we  must  not  only 
be  able  to  rifleshot  particular  regula- 
tions, though  that  should  be  one  im- 
portant weapon  in  our  arsenal,  but  we 
must  also  reform  the  agencies'  inter- 
nal rulemaking  procedures  to  make 
them  more  accountable,  and  we  should 
improve  our  own  overall  oversight  ef- 
forts in  order  to  determine  how  well 
the  laws,  agencies  and  programs  we 
have  put  in  place  are  working. 

AGENCY  RULEMAKING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Title  I  of  our  bill  would  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  internal  improvements  in  the 
rulemaking  process.  At  the  heart  of 
this  title  is  a  requirement  that  agen- 
cies perform  regulatory  analyses  for 
all  major  rules  and  their  alternatives. 
Major  rules  are  defined  as  those  which 
an  agency  or  the  President  determine 
would  have  an  annual  impact  on  the 
economy  of  $100  million  or  more  or 
would  otherwise  have  substantial 
impact  on  some  sector.  The  agencies 
would  be  required  to  choose  the  most 
cost-effective  alternative  unless  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  regulation's  un- 
derlying statute.  Agencies  would  also 
be  required  to  establish  a  review 
schedule  for  all  existing  major  rules  at 
least  once  every  10  years.  And  new  and 
existing  major  rules  would  sunset  or 
cease  to  be  effective  according  to  the 
schedule  established  by  the  agency.  If 
an  agency  wants  to  extend  or  amend  a 
rule  after  its  sunset  date,  it  would 
have  to  perform  a  regulatory  analysis 
and  resubmit  the  rule. 

Title  I  of  our  bill  also  includes  many 
provisions  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  various  House  and  Senate 
regulatory  reform  bills  reported  or 
passed  over  the  last  few  years.  These 
include  a  requirement  for  a  regulatory 
agenda  to  be  published  semiannually 
in  the  Federal  Register  in  which  agen- 
cies would  list  all  their  planned  rule- 
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making  activities  for  the  next  year,  to- 
gether with  certain  required  informa- 
tion. The  informal  rulemaking  process 
would  be  reformed  to  make  it  more  ac- 
cessible to  public  participation  and  in- 
formation. A  modified  Bumpers 
amendment  for  judicial  review  would 
require  appeals  courts  to  independent- 
ly decide  all  relevant  questions  when 
agency  actions  are  challenged,  without 
according  any  presumption  in  favor  or 
against  the  actions.  The  so-called  race- 
to-the-courthouse  problem  would  be 
resolved  by  permitting  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to 
choose  the  court  in  which  the  record 
shall  be  filed  when  actions  are  chal- 
lenged in  two  or  more  courts  within  10 
days  of  the  agency  action.  And  finally, 
intervener  funding  would  be  prohibit- 
ed using  Federal  funds  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  of  our  bill  is  vir- 
tually identical  in  many  respects  to 
the  compromise  regulatory  reform  bill 
worked  out  in  the  last  Congress  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Speakers 
Office,  the  White  House,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  business 
and  public  interest  groups.  Although 
this  bill  never  got  out  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  due  in  part  to  an  ex- 
tended hearing  process  involving  a  few 
committee  chairmen,  I  think  it  is  an 
important  foundation  on  which  to 
build  in  this  Congress.  After  all,  it  is 
not  every  day  we  can  get  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  current  President, 
and  diverse  business  and  public  inter- 
est groups  to  agree  on  something. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  AGENCY  RULES 

Title  II  of  our  bill  also  amends  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Under 
this  title,  all  rules  subject  to  the  infor- 
mal rulemaking  process  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  for  a  period  of  90 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  their  final  publication.  The  rules 
would  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
primary  jurisdiction  in  each  House. 
For  major  rules  to  take  effect,  a  joint 
resolution  of  approval  must  be  enacted 
within  that  review  period.  Other  rules 
could  take  effect  unless  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  is  enacted,  and 
could  take  effect  sooner  if  neither 
House  has  acted  on  a  joint  resolution 
within  60  days  or  if  either  House  had 
rejected  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  criticisms  of 
many  veto  devices  is  that  they  are 
meaningless  since  they  could  simply 
be  bottled  up  in  committees  while  the 
review  period  lapses.  This  would  be  an 
especially  troublesome  prospect  for 
major  rules  under  our  bill  since  they 
require  approval  by  enactment  of  a 
joint  resolution.  To  address  this  situa- 
tion we  have  utilized  the  automatic 
consideration  procedures  now  found  in 
chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  President's 
reorganization  authority  for  the  exec- 
utive branch.  While  that  authority, 
which  permitted  a  one-House  veto  of 


executive  reorganization  plans,  ex- 
pired on  April  7,  1981,  an  extension  of 
the  authority  has  been  reported  in 
H.R.  1314  which  calls  for  approval  of 
executive  reorganization  plans  by  en- 
actment of  a  joint  resolution.  That  bill 
retains  the  automatic  consideration 
procedures  which  we  have  adopted  in 
our  bill  for  major  rules  resolutions 
which  require  enactment  for  a  regula- 
tion to  take  effect. 

Under  this  procedure  for  major 
rules,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  which  a  rule  is  referred,  or  his  des- 
ignee, must  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  approval  within  1  day  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  major  rule.  The  commit- 
tee is  required  to  report  the  resolution 
not  later  than  45  days  after  receipt  of 
the  rule.  If  it  does  not,  the  resolution 
is  automatically  discharged  and  placed 
on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House.  A  motion  to  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration is  privileged,  and.  if  adopt- 
ed, debate  on  the  resolution  would  be 
for  2  hours.  If  the  chairman  or  his  des- 
ignee fails  to  introduce  the  required 
resolution,  the  first  resolution  intro- 
duced by  anyone  else  would  be  dis- 
charged after  45  days. 

For  other  rules,  subject  to  joint  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval,  there  would  be 
no  such  automatic  consideration  pro- 
cedures since   this  could  burden  the 
Congress  with  hundreds  of  rules  reso- 
lutions each  year  which  any  Member 
might  introduce.  Instead,  for  nonma- 
jor  rules  we  have  provided  a  front-end 
discharge   mechanism   which   will   re- 
quire a  showing  of  substantial  support 
before  a  resolution  can  be  brought  to 
the    floor.    Under    this    provision,    a 
"motion    for    consideration"    can    be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  at  any  time 
after  a  resolution  of  disapproval  is  in- 
troduced, but  not  later  than  25  days 
after  the  rule  is  received.  If,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  rule  is  received 
one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  involved  signs  the  motion  for 
consideration,  the  committee  involved 
would    be    required    to   consider    and 
report  the  resolution,  though  obvious- 
ly it  could  report  the  resolution  with  a 
recommendation   that    the   resolution 
be  rejected.  If  the  committee  has  not 
reported  as  required  within  45  days 
after  the  rule  is  received,  it  would  be 
automatically  discharged  of  the  reso- 
lution which  would  then  be  placed  on 
the  appropriate  calendar. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  would  be  privileged,  but.  if 
the  resolution  has  been  discharged 
pursuant  to  the  motion  for  consider- 
ation procedure,  the  motion  would  be 
debatable  for  20  minutes.  In  instances 
in  which  the  committee  has  reported 
the  resolution  on  its  own.  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  its  consideration  would 
not  be  debatable.  If  the  motion  is 
adopted,  the  resolution  would  then  be 
debated  for  I  hour. 


Finally,  our  procedure  makes  provi- 
sion for  resolutions  received  from  the 
other  House.  If  a  House  receiving  such 
a  resolution  has  not  reported  or  been 
discharged  of  its  own  resolution  within 
75  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  rule, 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House 
would  be  considered  discharged  and 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
and  subject  to  privileged  consider- 
ation. In  any  event,  if  a  resolution  is 
received  from  the  other  House,  and 
the  receiving  House  has  reported  or 
been  discharged  of  its  own  resolution 
in  the  meantime,  the  final  vote  would 
occur  on  the  resolution  of  the  other 
House  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  a  vote  on  both  resolutions  by  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  advantage  of  our 
front-end  discharge  procedure  is  to 
give  committees  sufficient  warning 
and  opportunity  to  report  on  a  resolu- 
tion for  which  there  is  substantial 
Member  interest.  Under  many  existing 
discharge  procedures,  a  committee 
could  be  blind-sided  by  such  motions 
at  the  last  minute,  without  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  and  report  on  the 
matter.  Our  procedure  respects  both 
the  integrity  and  expertise  of  our  com- 
mittee system,  and  would  give  the 
Congress  an  informed  basis  on  which 
to  act.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  case  of  regulations  which  are  often 
very  technical  and  complex. 

REGULATORY  OVERSIGHT  AND  CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE  RULES 

Title  III   of  our  bill  would  amend 
House  rules  to  make  several  important 
changes.  First,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  House  Regulatory  Review  Cal- 
endar to  which  would  be  referred  all 
approval  and  disapproval  resolutions 
for  regulations  which  have  been   re- 
ported or  discharged  from  committees. 
This  Calendar  would  be  called  after 
the  approval  of  the  Journal  on  every 
first  and  third  Monday  and  second  and 
fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month.  The 
purpose  of  this  Calendar  is  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  consideration  of  these 
resolutions.    Given    the    privilege    at- 
tached to  these  resolutions  and  other 
expedited  procedures  involved.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  leadership  retain  this 
form  of  control  over  the  House  floor 
schedule  and  that  Members  have  ad- 
vance warning  of  what  is  likely  to  be 
considered  and  when.  Under  our  pro- 
cedure,  priority   consideration    would 
be  given  to  resolutions  for  regulations 
whose    review    period    would    expire 
before  the  next  calling  of  the  Calen- 
dar. As  mentioned  previously,  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution  would  be  privileged,  and.  in 
the  case  of  those  brought  pursuant  to 
a  motion  for  consideration  signed  by 
one-fourth  of  the  membership,  would 
be  debatable  for  20  minutes. 

Our  second  amendment  to  the  Rules 
of  the  House  would  modify  the  cur- 
rent restriction  on  limitation  amend- 


ments to  appropriations  bills,  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI.  Under  the  current  proce- 
dure adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress,  limitation  amendments  may 
not  be  considered  until  other  amend- 
ments have  been  disposed  of  and  only 
if  the  House  then  votes  down  the 
motion  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House.  Under  our  revision,  certain  lim- 
itation amendments  could  be  consid- 
ered during  the  initial  amendment 
process— amendments  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  to  implement  a  regulation 
for  which  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  House, 
or  has  been  passed  by  the  House  but 
not  enacted,  within  the  specified 
review  period.  This  is  to  make  clear 
that  the  appropriations  process  should 
be  used  as  a  last  resort  to  block  a  rule 
if  it  has  not  been  properly  considered 
by  the  authorizing  committee  in- 
volved, or  if  its  disapproval  has  been 
blocked  by  the  other  body  or  by  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  disapproval 
resolution. 

Our  third  set  of  amendments  are 
aimed  at  improving  House  oversight 
efforts.  House  rule  X  would  be  amend- 
ed to  require  committees  to  formally 
adopt  their  oversight  plans  at  the  be- 
giruiing  of  a  Congress  and  would  pro- 
hibit the  consideration  of  their  fund- 
ing resolutions  unless  these  were 
adopted  and  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  At 
present  there  is  a  requirement  that 
oversight  plans  be  submitted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Congress,  but  no  require- 
ment that  these  receive  formal  com- 
mittee consideration  and  approval.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  has  conceded,  this 
is  basically  a  staff  operation.  As  such, 
it  is  basically  meaningless  since  most 
Members  are  not  even  aware  that  the 
plans  exist.  Our  rule  change  would 
also  require  that  the  committee's  final 
activity  report  at  the  end  of  the  Con- 
gress contain  an  oversight  section 
which  relates  Its  original  plans  to  its 
actual  oversight  activities  and  accom- 
plishments. 

Finally,  we  have  suggested  another 
House  rule  which  would  permit  the 
Speaker  to  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  House,  special  ad  hoc  oversight 
committees  for  specific  purposes  from 
among  the  membership  of  two  or  more 
committees  with  shared  jurisdiction 
over  a  problem.  This  authority  cur- 
rently exists  for  legislative  purposes 
only.  Our  bill  specifically  provides  for 
such  appointment  in  the  case  of  a  reg- 
ulation referred  to  Congress  over 
which  more  than  one  committee  has 
primary  jurisdiction,  but  it  obviously 
could  be  used  for  other  useful  over- 
sight endeavors. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  offer  this  bill  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  is  groping  for 
appropriate  responses  to  the  Chadha 
decision  that  will  enable  us  to  retain 


our  rightful  role  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment bereft  of  the  legislative  veto 
device  which  has  been  so  critical  In 
such  areas  as  foreign  affairs,  budget 
matters,  and  regulations.  On  July  26 
our  Committee  on  Rules  was  peti- 
tioned by  15  House  committee  chair- 
men to  take  a  central  role  In  coordi- 
nating our  response  to  Chadha.  Our 
two  Rules  Subcommittees  will  be  hold- 
ing joint  hearings,  this  month  with 
this  in  mind.  We  have  introduced  this 
bill  today  as  one  appropriate  response 
for  the  post-Chadha  Congress  to  take 
to  our  delegation  of  rulemaking 
powers  to  agencies.  We  think  our  com- 
prehensive approach  is  both  responsi- 
ble and  workable.  Moreover,  it  makes 
good  sense  to  take  a  uniform  approach 
through  such  a  generic  law.  If  we  do 
not,  we  will  again  witness  these  types 
of  legislative  vetoes  being  attached 
piecemeal  to  every  authorization  bill 
that  comes  along.  We  invite  our  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this 
Important  legislation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  a  brief  summary  of 
our  bill.  The  summary  follows: 

Brief  Summary  of  the  'Regulatory 

Oversight  and  Control  Act  of  1983" 

title  i— agency  rulemaking  improvements 

'amendments  to  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure act  i 

Regulatory  Analysis  of  Major  Rules.— 
Agencies  would  be  required  to  perform  regu- 
latory analyses  of  major  rules  and  alterna- 
tives. Major  rules  are  those  which  the 
agency  or  President  determines  would  have 
an  annual  impact  on  the  economy  of  $100 
million  or  more  or  would  otherwise  have  a 
substantial  impact.  The  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  choose  the  most  cost-effective  al- 
ternative unless  another  alternative  is  man- 
dated by  the  underlying  statue.  The  Presi- 
dent (or  the  Vice  President  or  other  Execu- 
tive Officer  confirmed  by  the  Senate)  would 
establish  guidelines  for  compliance  and 
would  review  and  monitor  compliance.  The 
Comptroller  General  may  also  monitor  com- 
pliance. 

Regulatory  Agenda.— Ea.ch  agency  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  in  April  and 
October  of  each  year  a  regulatory  agenda 
listing  all  rules  the  agency  tends  to  propose, 
promulgate,  modify,  repeal  or  otherwise 
consider  in  the  next  12-months.  Certain  in- 
formation is  required  to  be  included  with 
each  rule  listed  on  the  agenda. 

Agency  Review  of  Existing  Rules.— Hot 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  effective 
date,  each  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  schedule  for  the  review  of 
existing  major  rules  over  the  next  ten  years. 
A  final  schedule  would  be  published  not 
later  than  six  months  later,  after  public 
comment.  The  President  could  add  rules  to 
this  review  schedule.  The  reviews  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  comment  and  analysis 
requirements  as  new  major  rules. 

Sunset  for  Major  Rules.— All  newly  pro- 
posed and  existing  major  rules  scheduled 
for  review  shall  include  a  date  on  whicii 
they  shall  cease  to  be  effective,  not  later 
than  10  years  after  they  are  initially  effec- 
tive, in  the  case  of  new  rules,  and  according 
to  their  sunset  review  schedule  for  existing 
rules. 

Informal  Rulemaking  Process.— The  infor- 
mal rulemaking  process  is  amended  to  pro- 


vide greater  notice,  information,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  and  written  public  comment. 

Judicial  Review  (modified  "Bumpers 
Amendment"/. —When  agency  actions  are 
challenged  in  the  courts,  the  courts  shall  in- 
dependently decide  all  relevant  questions 
without  according  any  presumption  in  favor 
or  against  the  actions. 

Appeals  of  Agency  Orders  ("race  to  court- 
house" problem). —Vfhen  agency  actions  are 
challenged  in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals 
within  ten  days  of  their  issuance,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  shall, 
by  random  selection,  designate  one  court  in 
which  the  record  shall  be  filed. 

Intervenor  Funding.— Fe6era.l  funds  could 
not  be  used  for  public  participation  in 
agency  rulemaking  proceedings  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law. 

TITLE  II— CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  AGENCY 
RULES  I  AMENDMENTS  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE  ACT  I 

Submission  and  Review  of  Agency  Rules.— 
Agencies  would  be  required  to  submit  most 
rules  of  general  applicability  to  Congress  for 
a  90-day  review  period.  The  rules  would  be 
referred  to  one  committee  of  primary  juris- 
diction in  each  House  or  to  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee if  more  than  one  committee  has  pri- 
mary jurisdiction. 

Congressional  Action  on  Rules.— tAijor 
rules  could  not  take  effect  unless  a  joint  res- 
olution of  approval  is  enacted  within  90- 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress; 
other  rules  could  take  effect  unless  a  joint 
resolution  of  disapproval  is  enacted  within 
the  90-day  period,  and  could  take  effect 
sooner  if  neither  House  has  acted  on  a  reso- 
lution within  60-days  or  if  either  House  has 
rejected  a  resolution. 

Committee  Consideration  of  Resolu- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  major  rules,  resolu- 
tions of  approval  must  be  introduced  by  the 
chairman  (or  his  designee)  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  rule  is  referred  within  one  day 
after  the  rule  is  received,  and  the  committee 
would  be  required  to  report  the  resolution 
not  later  than  45-days  after  receipt  of  the 
rule,  or  would  thereafter  be  discharged  of 
the  resolution.  Other  rules  would  be  subject 
to  joint  resolutions  of  disapproval  which  the 
committee  could  report  at  its  own  discretion 
or  would  be  required  to  report  if  a  "motion 
for  consideration"  is  filed  within  25-days 
after  the  rule  is  received  and  is  signed  by 
one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
involved  not  later  than  30-days  after  the 
rule  is  received.  If  the  committee  has  not  re- 
ported such  a  resolution  within  45-days 
after  receipt  of  the  rule,  the  resolution 
would  be  discharged. 

Floor  Consideration  of  Resolutions.— Res- 
olutions reported  or  discharged  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House  involved,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  their 
consideration  would  be  privileged  and.  if 
adopted,  debate  on  major  rules  resolutions 
would  be  for  two-hours,  and  for  other  rules 
resolutions,  one-hour.  If  one  House  receives 
a  resolution  from  the  other  House  and  has 
not  reported  or  been  discharged  of  its  own 
resolution  within  75-days  after  the  rule  is 
received,  the  resolution  of  the  other  House 
would  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calen- 
dar. 

TITLE  VII— REGULATORY  OVERSIGHT  AND  CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE  RULES  (AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE! 

House  Regulatory  Review  Calendar.— A 
Regulatory  Review  Calendar  would  be  es- 
tablished in  the  House  to  which  all  joint 
resolutions  of  approval  and  disapproval 
would   be   referred   once   reported   or   dis- 
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charged  from  committee.  The  Calendar 
would  be  called  on  the  first  and  third 
Monday  and  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of 
each  month  after  the  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal. Priority  consideration  would  be  given  to 
resolutions  for  rules  whose  review  period 
would  expire  before  the  next  calling  of  the 
Calendar.  Motions  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  would  be  nondebata- 
ble  except  for  resolutions  discharged  pursu- 
ant to  a  'motion  for  consideration  "  signed 
by  one-fourth  of  the  membership,  in  which 
case  the  motion  would  be  debated  for 
twenty  minutes. 

Regulatory  Appropriations  Riders.— The 
present  House  rule  restricting  the  offering 
of  limitation  amendments  to  appropriations 
bills  wou'd  be  amended.  At  present  such 
limitation  amendments  can  only  be  offered 
after  other  amendments  are  disposed  of  and 
only  if  the  House  votes  down  a  motion  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rise.  Under  the 
proposed  rule  change,  limitation  amend- 
ments could  be  considered  during  the  initial 
amendment  process  with  respect  to  regula- 
tions for  which  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  House,  or 
has  been  passed  but  not  enacted,  during  the 
specified  review  period. 

Oversight  Improvements.— Committees 
would  be  required  to  formally  adopt  over- 
sight plans  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress 
and  their  funding  resolutions  could  not  be 
considered  until  the  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. Committees  would  also  be  required 
in  their  final  oversight  reports  to  relate 
their  actual  oversight  activities  and  accom- 
plishments to  their  original  plans.  The 
Speaker  could  create  special  ad  hoc  over- 
sight committees,  subject  to  House  approv- 
al. 

Republican  LtADtaisHiP  Group  Cosponsors 
OP    LoTT's     ■Regulatory    Oversight    and 
Control  Act  or  1983' 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.  (N.Y.) 
Hon.  James  H.  Quillen  (Tenn.) 
Hon.  James  T  Broyhill  (N.C.) 
Hon.  Thomas  N.  Kindness  (Ohio) 
Hon.  Jack  F  Kemp  (N.Y.) 
Hon.  Richard  Cheney  (Wyo.) 
Hon.  James  G.  Martin  (N.C.) 
Hon.  Jack  Edwards  (Ala.) 

Guy  Vander  Jagt  (Mich.) 

Robert  J.  Lagomarsino  (Calif.) 

E>elbert  L.  Latta  (Ohio) 

Gene  Taylor  (Mo.) 
Hon.  Jerry  Lewis  (Calif.) 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyde  (111.) 
Hon.  Charles  Pashayan.  Jr.  (Calif.) 
Hon.  William  M.  Thomas  (Calif.) 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Coleman  ( Mo.  >• 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


IMI 


EMMETT  DEDMON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  untimely  passing  of 
Emmett  Dedmon,  former  vice  presi- 
dent and  editorial  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  and  the  defunct  Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 

Emmett  Dedmon  was  my  good  friend 
for  over  25  years.  He  was  a  highly  re- 
spected journalist  who  had  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  readers,  and  especially 
the  city  of  Chicago,  at  heart.  Over  the 


years,  he  contributed  so  much,  not 
only  as  a  journalist,  but  as  a  civic 
leader  as  well,  and  all  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  linowing  him  will  miss 
him  greatly. 

Emmett  graduated  with  a  degree  in 
economics  in  1941  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  joined  the  old  Chicago 
Times  as  an  assistant  to  the  foreign 
editor.  A  few  months  later,  after  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  he 
quit  to  join  the  Army  Air  Corps.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  was  award- 
ed the  Air  Medal  for  his  service,  and 
spent  2  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Stalag  Luft  II  in  Silesia. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  be- 
loved Chicago  where  he  became  the 
old  Chicago  Sun's  literary  editor  and 
drama  editor  of  the  Sun-Times.  He 
became  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun-Times  in  1955.  managing 
editor  in  1958,  executive  editor  in  1962, 
editor  in  1965,  and  in  September  1968. 
was  named  executive  vice  president 
and  editorial  director  of  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News.  He  resigned 
from  the  Sun-Times  and  the  Daily 
News  in  February  1978,  and  went  on  to 
explore  new  challenges.  He  is  the 
author  of  five  books,  with  a  sixth  to  be 
published  soon. 

Emmett  was  inducted  last  year  into 
the  Chicago  Press  Club  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  merited  the  universi- 
ty's Alumni  Service  Medal  in  1983.  He 
also  served  as  president  of  the  YMCA 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago  from  1965  to 
1968.  and  gave  generously  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  numerous  civic  activities 
aimed  at  the  betterment  of  our  great 
city  of  Chicago. 

I  shall  always  remember  Emmett  as 
a  man  of  extraordinary  courage,  com- 
mitment, and  effectiveness,  who  was 
regarded  with  affection  and  admira- 
tion by  all  those  who  knew  him. 

Mrs.  Annuru;io  joins  me  in  express- 
ing our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  de- 
voted wife,  Claire,  and  to  his  son,  Jon- 
athan, as  well  as  to  the  other  members 
of  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  I  would  like  to 
include   the  text   of   an   article   about 
Emmett  Dedmon  which   appeared  in 
the  September  19  edition  of  the  Chica- 
go Sun-Times.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  19. 
1983] 
Formek  Sun-Times  ExEctrrivE  Dedmon  Dies 
(By  Bob  Olmstead) 
Emmett   Dedmon.   65.   former  vice   presi- 
dent and  editorial  director  of  the  Sun-Times 
and  the  defunct  Chicago  Daily  News,  died  of 
cancer  Sunday  night  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  Hospital. 

Mr  Dedmon.  of  the  Near  Nortn  Side,  re- 
signed from  the  Sun-Times  in  1978  after  38 
years  as  a  Chicago  newsman,  critic  and  exec- 
utive. 

Until  he  entered  the  hospital  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Dedmon  worked  as  a  senior  con- 
sultant for  Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc..  an  inter- 
national public  relations  firm.  He  was  a  fre- 


quent world  traveler  and  the  author  of  five 
books  in  print  as  well  as  a  sixth  to  be  pub- 
lished soon. 

Both  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  in  his  civic 
life.  Mr.  Dedmon  was  a  frequent  speaker 
and  board  member.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  national  chairman  of 
its  alumni  fund  for  20  years  and  former 
chairman  of  its  visiting  committee  of  the 
Center  for  Par  Eastern  Studies.  The  univer- 
sity awarded  him  if?  Alumni  Ser\'ice  Medal 
in  1983. 

He  was  president  of  the  YMCA  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago  from  1965  to  1968  and  had 
been  a  trustee  of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Pullman  Educational  Foundation, 
the  American  Public  Service  Institute  and 
the  Newberry  Library.  He  was  a  former 
member  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  selection  com- 
mittee and  a  founding  member  of  the  Tri- 
lateral Commission. 

He  was  a  past  director  of  the  United  Way 
and  former  vice  president  of  the  Economic 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  served  on  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  Chicago  Club  and 
the  Commercial  Club. 

Marshall  Field  V.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc..  owner  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  said  "Under  Emmett  Dedmons  lead- 
ership the  Sun-Times  earned  a  position 
among  the  great  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try. He  contributed  so  much  to  the  paper 
and  to  our  city  with  his  dynamic  style  and 
boundless  energy.  All  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  will  miss  him." 
James  Hoge.  Sun-Times  publisher,  said. 
With  energy  and  imagination  Emmett 
Dedmon  gave  editorial  leadership  to  the 
Sun-Times  during  one  of  its  periods  of  sig- 
nificant growth.  He  contributed  mightily  to 
Chicago  as  an  editor,  author  and  caring  civil 
leader." 

Sun-Times  Editor  Ralph  Otwell  said.  "Al- 
though an  adopted  son  of  the  city.  Emmett 
had  a  love  affair  with  Chicago  and  proudly 
wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  not  only  in  his 
civic  and  charitable  activities,  but  also  as  a 
journalist  with  a  strong  commitment  to  Chi- 
cago and  its  people." 

Herman  Kogan.  corporate  historian  for 
Field  Enterprises,  said:  Emmett  was  one  of 
the  quality  guys  I  found  over  the  years.  Up 
to  the  point  of  his  death,  he  was  a  guy  with 
a  lot  of  guts." 

Hannal  H.  Gray,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  said.  Emmett  Dedmon  was 
a  dedicated  friend  of  the  university  for  more 
than  40  years,  since  he  graduated  here.  As  a 
trustee  and  as  national  chairman  of  our 
alumni  fund-raising  efforts  for  nearly  20 
years,  he  served  his  alma  mater  with  an  ex- 
traordinary blend  of  cheerfulne.ss.  commit- 
ment and  effectiveness.  He  will  be  missed." 
Mr.  Dedmon.  born  Emmett  Deadman.  son 
of  a  minister  in  Auburn,  Neb.,  described 
himself,  probably  accurately,  as  brash— even 
as  a  high  school  newspaper  editor  who  took 
it  upon  himself  to  cover  a  bank  robbery  in 
Pairbury.  Neb.  He  was  a  gregarious,  bluff, 
hearty  man  with  a  short  fuse  and  an  ability 
to  soothe  wounded  feelings  after  his  explo- 
sions. 

After  graduating  with  a  degree  in  econom- 
ics in  1941  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Maroon. 
Mr.  Dedmon  joined  the  old  Chicago  Times 
as  an  assistant  to  the  foreign  editor. 

But  a  few  months  later  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor  and  he  quit  to  join  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  where  he  became  a  naviga- 
tor and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  flew 
many  missions  before  the  days  of  fighter  es 
corts  and   returned  safely  from  one   in  a 


burning   plane.    He   was   awarded   the   Air 
Medal  for  his  service. 

He  was  shot  down  over  Germany  in  July. 
1943.  on  a  bombing  mission  to  Hanover,  and 
parachuted  from  his  B-17  bomber.  Cap- 
tured, he  spent  two  years  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Stalag  Luft  II  in  Silesia.  He  later  in- 
corporated his  prison  camp  experiences, 
which  he  had  recorded  on  the  backs  of  choc- 
olate bar  wrappers,  in  a  novel.  Duty  to  Live. 
After  the  war.  Mr.  Dedmon  returned  to 
Chicago  to  t>ecome  the  old  Chicago  Sun's 
literary  editor  and,  later,  both  literary  and 
drama  editor  of  the  Sun-Times.  He  also  was 
the  ballet  critic,  occasional  music  critic,  fea- 
ture editor  and  news  editor. 

He  rose  to  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun-Times  in  1955.  managing  editor  in 
1958.  executive  editor  in  1962.  editor  in  1965 
and.  in  September,  1968.  was  named  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  editorial  director  of 
the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Dedmon  -continued  traveling,  to  the 
Philippines.  Japan.  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  At  the  same  time  his  trav- 
els and  civic  interests  led  him  to  publish 
four  more  books— Grea<  Enterprises,  a  cen- 
tennial history  of  the  YMCA  in  Chicago:  A 
History  of  the  Chicago  Club;  China  Journal, 
an  account  of  a  23-day  trip  to  China  in  1972, 
and  the  best-selling  Fabulous  Chicago,  a  his- 
tory of  Chicago  published  in  1953  and  up- 
dated in  1981. 

A  sixth  book  on  the  history  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  written  with  the  compa- 
ny's recently  retired  chairman.  John  E. 
Swearingen,  is  expected  to  be  published 
soon. 

Mr.  Dedmon  resigned  from  the  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News  in  February.  1978,  two  years 
after  Hoge  was  named  editor  in  chief  of 
both  newspapers  and  shortly  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Daily  News  was  announced.  Mar- 
shall Field  V.  who  then  was  the  publisher, 
said.  "With  the  impending  demise  of  the 
Daily  News.  Emmett  feels  that  much  of  the 
challenge  of  his  job  has  been  lost  and.  in  his 
words,  he  wants  to  explore  new  chal- 
lenges." " 

In  recent  days,  his  name  had  been  men- 
tioned in  print  as  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  proposed  founding  of  a  new  afternoon 
newspaper,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  But 
his  family  said  that  although  he  showed 
some  initial  interest,  he  never  was  heavily 
involved. 

Mr.  Dedmon  was  inducted  last  October 
into  the  Chicago  Press  Club  Hall  of  Fame. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Claire,  whom 
he  met  in  his  first  newspaper  job:  a  son. 
Jonathan,  an  account  executive  at  Hill  & 
Knowlton:  a  sister.  Dee  Henney.  and  two 
brothers.  Homer  and  Robert. 
Funeral  arrangements  are  incomplete.* 


eign  policy  implications  of  this  Inci- 
dent continues. 

It  is  an  essential  debate  that  must  be 
carried  out  fully,  openly  and  with  dili- 
gence to  uncover  every  detail  possible 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  prevent  this 
international  atrocity  from  recurring. 

Throughout  this  debate,  however, 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  central  issue  is  the  loss  of  in- 
nocent, civilian  lives.  Sixty  of  these  in- 
dividuals were  American  citizens.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  one  young  man 
was  from  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  several  other  passengers 
were  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing my  most  heartfelt  sympathies  to 
the  survivors  of  all  the  passengers  and 
crew  members  on  KAL  flight  007. 

The  resolution  passed  by  this  Cham- 
ber last  week  is  an  important  first  step 
in  expressing  our  outrage.  We  owe  it 
to  the  victims'  families  and  to  the  vic- 
tims themselves  to  remain  steadfast  in 
our  determination  to  make  the  Soviets 
fully  accountable  for  their  act  of  ter- 
rorism. 

The  tragedy  of  the  downing  of  KAL 
flight  007  will  remain  with  us  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  must  actively  search  for  the  truth 
surrounding  this  incident  and  seek  ef- 
fective international  responses  on 
many  fronts. 

To  help  guide  us  in  this  quest,  we 
can  be  inspired  by  the  KAL  passengers 
and  crew  members,  who  will  stand  for- 
ever as  international  symbols  of  the 
humanity  we  strive  to  protect  in  a 
world  marked  by  the  forces  of  peace 
and  reason  than  by  the  inhumane  ac- 
tions of  totalitarian  regimes.* 


VICTIMS  OF  KAL  007 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dwyer) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  sad- 
ness that  I  join  today  in  this  special 
order  honoring  the  269  innocent 
people  who  lost  their  lives  on  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about 
this  total  act  of  barbarism  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  are  sure 
to  hear  more  as  the  debate  on  the  for- 


THE       NEED       FOR        PERSONAL 
EMERGENCY     RESPONSE     SYS- 
TEMS     FOR      THE      SEVERELY 
FUNCTIONALLY  IMPAIRED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.* 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  introduce  today,  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Quillen).  a  bill  that  will 
provide  medicare  (part  B)  and  optional 
medicaid  coverage  of  personal  emer- 
gency response  services  for  the  severe- 
ly functionally  impaired.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced  last  ses- 
sion with  the  Honorable  Margaret 
Heckler,  now  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  I 
believe  this  legislation  takes  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  prevention  of 
premature  institutionalization  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid  growth  of 
Federal  expenditures  for  institutional 
health  care  increasingly  has  led  the 
health-care  community  and  Congress 
to  consider  in-home  and  community- 


based  alternatives  to  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals  that  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive while  at  the  same  time  better 
meet  the  needs  of  health-care  recipi- 
ents.   Personal    emergency    response 
services  represent  precisely  the  kind  of 
alternative  care  that  can  help  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled   while    reducing   the   overall 
costs  of  long-term  care.  My  bill  will 
offer  the  Federal  Government  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  supporting  these  serv- 
ices for  those  most  at  risk  of  institu- 
tionalization.    Indeed,    through    this 
support,  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  proven  potential  to  avoid  the  sig- 
nificantly    higher    institutional     and 
other  health-care  costs  it  would  other- 
wise incur  on  behalf  of  these  service 
recipients.  Thus,  we  have  the  rare  op- 
portunity    of     helping     people     and 
having  a  positive  impact  on  the  Feder- 
al budget  at  the  same  time. 

The  essential  purpose  of  personal 
emergency  response  services  is  to 
permit  an  individual  at  home  to 
summon  assistance  automatically  in 
the  event  of  a  medical  or  environmen- 
tal emergency.  The  utility  of  such  a 
service  is  clear.  Elderly  or  disabled  per- 
sons with  physical  or  mental  infirmi- 
ties but  no  need  for  around-the-clock 
care  frequently  enter  nursing  homes 
simply  to  insure  24-hour  monitoring  in 
the  event  an  emergency  should  arise. 
A  personal-emergency-response  service 
can  permit  these  individuals  to  remain 
independent  and  in  the  community, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  assist- 
ance can  be  summoned  by  the  push  of 
a  button.  If  used  as  part  of  hospital 
discharge  planning,  the  service  can 
also  facilitate  a  patient's  early  return 
home. 

A  recently  completed  study  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  (NCHSR) 
strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that 
personal  emergency  response  services 
can  assist  the  elderly  and  disabled  to 
remain  independent  in  their  own 
homes  while  reducing  the  incidence  of 
institutionalization  and  creating  sig- 
nificant savings  in  health-care  costs 
for  the  severely  functionally  impaired. 
The  study,  conducted  by  Drs.  Syliva 
Sherwood  and  John  Morris  of  the 
Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
Aged  in  Boston,  evaluated  the  effects 
of  a  particular  personal  emergency  re- 
sponse system  known  as  lifeline.  The 
lifeline  system  allows  clients  to  re- 
quest aid  by  simply  pressing  a  button 
on  a  portable  pocket-sized  unit;  if  the 
person  is  unconscious,  the  system 
senses  the  inactivity  over  a  period  of 
time  and  signals  for  help  automatical- 
ly. 

In  greater  detail,  the  lifeline  system 
tested  by  the  study  works  as  follows: 

The  personal-emergency-response 
service  client  normally  carries  a  minia- 
ture wireless  call  button  that  can  be 
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worn  on  a  chain,  or  attached  to  a  belt, 
or  other  article  of  clothing.  When  help 
is  needed,  the  client  presses  the  button 
and  a  small  machine  attached  to  the 
telephone  receives  the  wireless  signal, 
captures  the  phone  line,  and  sends  a 
digital  message  over  the  phone  line  to 
a  community-based  24-hour  emergency 
response  center— such  as  a  hospital's 
emergency  switchboard— where  the 
message  is  automatically  printed. 

Response  center  personnel  read  the 
client  code  from  the  printed  tape  and 
retrieve  the  client  information  card 
with  name,  address.  telephone 
number,  a  brief  statement  of  medical 
or  physical  problems,  and  a  list  of  vol- 
unteer responders.  These  responders 
are  designated  by  the  client  at  the 
time  the  system  is  installed.  Included 
are  people  such  as  relatives,  friends,  or 
neighbors,  with  whom  the  client  is 
comfortable  and  who  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  respond  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  Also  on  the  list 
are  municipal  agencies,  such  as  police 
and  ambulance  services,  which  can 
provide  assistance  in  the  event  that 
the  volunteer  responders  are  not  avail- 
able. 

On  receipt  of  the  alarm,  a  response 
center  worker  immediately  places  a 
call  to  the  client.  If  the  client  can  get 
to  the  telephone,  the  coordinator  eval- 
uates what  help  may  be  needed  and  re- 
sponds accordingly.  If  the  client  is 
unable  to  answer  the  phone,  the  coor- 
dinator assumes  that  the  client  is  in- 
jured and  unable  to  move.  Immediate 
action  is  talten  to  contact  a  responder 
who  can  arrive  on  the  scene  quickly. 

In  the  event  that  the  client  is  uncon- 
scious and  unable  to  press  the  button, 
a  clock  timer  in  the  lifeline  equipment 
at  the  client's  home  will  initiate  an 
emergency  call.  The  timer  can  be  set 
for  U  or  24  hours  and  is  reset  manual- 
ly by  pushing  the  reset  button  on  the 
unit.  Lifting  the  telephone  handset 
during  normal  use  also  automatically 
resets  the  timer. 

The  NCHSR-sponsored  study  made 
several  significant  findings  of  particu- 
lar significance  for  this  bill. 

F^rst,  psychological  benefits.  Person- 
al emergency  response  service  users 
felt  more  confident  about  continuing 
to  live  independently.  They  reported 
better  sleep  patterns  and  moved 
around  their  homes  with  greater  ease. 

Second,  reduced  need  for  institution- 
al care.  The  largest  group  of  tested 
personal  emergency  response  service 
users: 

Severely  functionally  impaired  and 
not  socially  isolated: 

Averaged  only  one  day  in  a  nursing 
home  compared  to  an  average  of  up  to 
11  nursing  home  days  for  nonservice 
users  during  the  13-month  testing 
period. 

Third,  cost  benefits.  For  the  largest 
group  tested,  each  $1  spent  for  person- 
al emergency  response  services  pro- 
duced a  net  savings  of  $7.19  in  total 


long-term  care  costs  due  to  reduced 
use  of  both  institutional  and  commu- 
nity services.  Subsequent  experience 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  users  has 
shown  that  personal  emergency  re- 
sponse services  can  be  offered  for 
under  $20  per  month,  including  amor- 
tized capital  costs. 

Fourth,  screening  instrument.  The 
researchers  developed  a  brief,  reliable 
screening  questionnaire  to  identify  po- 
tential personal  emergency  reponse 
service  users  with  the  greatest  need 
and  who  would  benefit  most  from  such 
a  service. 

Personal  emergency  response  ser\'- 
ices  can  clearly  offer  advantages  to 
people  of  all  ages  and  physical  condi- 
tions. However,  this  bill  would  limit 
coverage  of  personal  emergency  re- 
sponse services  to  those  individuals  for 
whom  the  services  would  be  most  ben- 
eficial and  cost  effective:  severely 
functionally  impaired  persons  who  are 
living  alone  or  are  left  alone  for  sub- 
stantial periods  of  time.  Restricting 
coverage  in  this  manner  recognizes  the 
importance  of  caiefully  targeting  Fed- 
eral health-care  dollars  to  achieve  the 
maximum  benefit,  consistent  with  the 
NCHSR-sponsored  study's  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  personal 
emergency  response  services  can  assist 
the  frail  at-risk  elderly,  and  disabled 
to  live  independently  in  the  communi- 
ty and  to  avoid  inappropirate  institu- 
tionalization while  reducing  long-term- 
care  costs.  Medicare  and  medicaid  sup- 
port of  these  services  will  help  insure 
their  availability  for  the  severely  func- 
tionally impaired  who  will  most  bene- 
fit from  both  an  economic  and  social 
perspective  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  this  legislation  ex- 
emplifies the  way  in  which  Congress 
can  allocate  the  Federal  health  dollar 
in  a  socially  beneficial,  cost-effective 
manner,  improving  quality  of  life  for 
the  elderly  while  reducing  overall 
costs  of  long-term  care.» 


KAMPUCHEA  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  current  General  Assembly 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  issue  of  ousting  the 
current  representatives  of  the  nation 
of  Kampuchea  will  be  put  before  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  the 
United  States  has  supported  the 
present  Kampuchean  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  consisting  largely 
of  former  members  of  the  regime  of 
Pol  Pot,  whom  the  Chicago  Tribune 
called  "the  greatest  mass  murderer 
since  Hitler. "  Those  who  support  the 
ouster  of  this  delegation,  which  they 


believe  to  be  illegal  and  against  the 
wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Kampuchea,  have  circulated 
petitions  calling  for  Pol  Pot's  removal 
from  the  United  Nations.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  over  6,000  signatures 
have  already  been  secured  for  these 
petitions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  the  resolution,  circu- 
lated by  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
which  expresses  the  concerns  upon 
which  the  petition  is  based,  and  the 
text  of  the  petition  itself: 
1983  National  Lawyers  Guide  Convention 
resolution  calling  for  the  seating  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  representative 
of  the  people's  republic  of  kampuchea 

Whereas 

1.  Kampuchea's  seat  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  now  held,  with  major  U.S.  support, 
by  a  representative  of  a  grouping,  comprised 
largely  of  the  forces  of  the  former  regime  of 
Pol  Pot,  which  calls  itself  the  government  of 
"Democratic  Kampuchea;" 

2.  The  present  government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Kampuchea,  with  its  capitol  in 
Phnom  Penh,  is  the  only  effective  govern- 
ment in  the  terriorty  of  Kampuchea: 

3.  Prom  1975  through  1979  the  people  of 
Kampuchea  were  subjected  to  dreadful  suf- 
fering and  tragedy  in  every  aspect  of  their 
lives,  at  the  hands  of  the  government  of 
that  period,  under  Pol  Pot.  during  which 
period  more  than  25  percent  of  them  lost 
their  lives; 

4.  In  1979  the  government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  intervened  militarily 
in  Kampuchea.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  approve  or  to  condemn  the  Vi- 
etnamese motives  for  such  intervention,  but 
merely  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  this 
action  put  a  stop  to  the  wanton  internecine 
bloodshed  that  had  for  those  four  years 
been  visited  upon  the  people  of  Kampuchea, 
and  established  a  period  of  relative  tranquil- 
ity in  which  the  Kampuchean  people  could 
begin  the  process  of  reconstructing  their 
nation  and  their  own  lives. 

5.  The  U.S.A.  has  played  the  leading  role 
in  organizing  opposition  to  the  seating  of 
the  representative  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Kampuchea  as  a  part  of  the  continu- 
ation, by  other  means,  of  its  war  against 
Vietnam,  and  in  furtherance  of  itc  geopoliti- 
cal strategies  without  regard  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Kampuchean  people. 

6.  The  exclusion  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Kampuchea  from  the  United  Nations  vio- 
lates international  law,  particularly  the  UN 
Charter  and  the  internal  rules  and  prece- 
dents of  the  General  Assembly;  when  there 
is  a  change  of  government  in  a  member 
country,  the  General  Assembly  seats  the 
representative  of  the  government-  which 
possesses  in  fact  the  effective  power  within 
the  territory  of  the  country.  Examples  in- 
clude Yemen,  Chile  and  Kampuchea  itself, 
when  the  U.S.  backed  Lon  Nol  deposed 
Prince  Sihanouk  from  what  was  then  the 
ruling  regime  of  Cambodia.' 

7.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  calls  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  accept  the  reality  and  the  legitima- 
cy of  the  effective  administration  of  the 


government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Kampuchea.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the 
process  of  reconstruction  can  proceed,  that 
peace  in  the  Southeast  Asia  can  be  main- 
tained and  secured,  and  that  the  possibility 
of  a  renewal  of  the  devasting  internal  shed- 
ding of  blood  can  be  avoided. 

Resolved:  This  August  1983  Convention  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  demands  that 
the  United  States  government  end  its  sup- 
port for  the  Pol  Pot  grouping  in  the  United 
Nations  that  that  it  vote  to  seat  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  People's  Republic  of  Kam- 
puchea. 

Implementation:  The  National  Executive 
Committee  shall  immediately  communicate 
this  resolution  to  the  President,  the  Dept. 
of  State,  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  C'ee, 
the  govern  nent  of  the  PRK,  the  UN  Gener- 
al Assembly,  the  lADL  and  other  appropri- 
ate bodies. 
To  President  Reagan  and  Congresspeople: 
Oust  the  Pol  Pot  Coalition  from  Kampu- 
chea's Seat  in  the  U.N.! 

The  murderous  Pol  Pot  dictatorship  was 
responsible  for  the  massacre  of  almost  three 
million  people  before  it  was  overthrown  in 
January  1979.  The  Kampuchean  people, 
now  in  control  of  their  own  destiny,  are 
steadily  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
deposed  genocidal  regime  and  rebuilding 
their  country. 

U.S.  support  in  the  U.N.  for  the  ousted 
barbaric  regime,  however,  aids  and  encour- 
ages continuous  raids  by  remnant  Pol  Pol 
terrorist  bands,  hindering  the  recovery  of 
Kampuchea  and  endangering  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  entire  region. 

We,  the  undersigned,  demand  that  the 
Reagan  administration  end  its  support  for 
the  Pol  Pot  coalition  in  the  U.N.  and  vote  to 
seat  the  legitimate,  elected  government  of 
the  Kampuchean  people:  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Kampuchea.* 


'  This  resolution  is  supported  by  a  memorandum 
of  law  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  Permanent 
Resolutions  Committee. 


JOBS  AND  ENERGY  SECURITY 
(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  Members  of  this  body  will  con- 
sider the  need  to  fund  the  CRBR.  As 
we  enter  this  often  emotional  debate,  I 
would  like  to  keep  some  important 
facts  in  perspective. 

The  case  for  Clinch  River  rests 
firmly  on  its  national  importance  as  a 
research  and  development  facility  that 
can  tap  an  essentially  inexhaustible 
resource.  In  addition  to  this  essential 
role,  the  CRBR  will  also  provide  two 
other  significant  national  benefits: 

It  will  generate  electric  power  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  a  city  of 
200,000  people; 

It  will  provide  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  even  more  jobs 
from  the  secure  energy  supply  it  will 
create. 

These  aspects  are  well  brought  out 
in  the  speech  "Jobs,  Energy,  Security 
and  the  Clinch  River  Project, "  by  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Georgine.  president  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Georgine's  comments  be  entered 
in  the  Record. 


We  must  take  heed  and  listern  to 
the  clear  practical  commonsense  ap- 
proach of  Mr.  Georgine.  I  urge  your 
support  by  joining  me  in  the  effort  to 
complete    the    Clinch    River    breeder 
project. 
Mr.  Georgine's  comments  follow: 
Jobs,  Energy.  Security  and  the  Clinch 
River  Project 
(By  Robert  A.  Georgine) 
I'd  like  to  thank  the  master  of  ceremonies 
for  that  long  and  comprehensive  introduc- 
tion outlining  my  pedigree.  What  you  could 
have  done  was  just  say  that  1  was  born  in 
Chicago  and  that  I'm  a  building  tradesman 
and  that  I'm  here  and  that  would  have  been 
enough. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  in 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  I'm  extremely  im- 
pressed with  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  on  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
Plant  Project.  I  only  wish  that  more  people, 
especially  those  in  decision-making  posi- 
tions, could  see  the  progress  that  has  been 
make.  Perhaps  than  more  of  them  would 
recognize  how  far  we've  come  and  that 
Clinch  River  is  a  living  and  breathing  and 
important  technological  demonstration 
project. 

I  also  wish  more  people  could  come  down 
here  to  witness  firsthand  the  productive  and 
cooperative  environment  that  exists  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  Work  has 
moved  along  in  a  very  smooth  and  efficient 
fashion— the  application  of  the  stabilization 
agreement'  and  the  commitment  on  the 
part  of  everyone  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
that  agreement.  Both  contribute  to  the 
healthy  and  productive  atmosphere  that 
exist  here. 

Organized  labor  has  long  supported  the 
completion  of  the  Clinch  River  Project,  be- 
cause we  recognize  the  potential  for  breeder 
technology  to  supply  vast  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  next  century  and  even  beyond. 
We  also  recognize  that  the  nation's  energy 
future  is  frighteningly  unsettled.  We  can 
only  be  made  secure  by  an  aggressive  and 
decisive  commitment  to  energy  research  and 
development  and  demostration.  Here  in  Oak 
Ridge,  you  have  a  fine  example  of  that  com- 
mitment: a  commitment  the  nation  must  re- 
dedicate  itself  to:  and  I,  for  one,  can  assure 
you  that  we  remain  committed  to  Clinch 
River  and  to  other  efforts  like  it. 

As  labor  officials,  our  obvious  concerns  re- 
lated to  the  quality  and  the  availability  of 
employment  for  all  Americans.  Yet  some 
often  overlook  the  intricate  balance  re- 
quired to  attain  the  goals  that  we  all  seek. 
These  goals  depend  first  and  foremost  on  a 
strong  and  a  productive  economy.  In  turn,  a 
strong,  productive  economy  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  availability  of  abundant  and 
affordable  energy  supplies.  The  potential  of 
breeder  technology,  a  potential  that  is  far 
greater  than  all  of  OPEC's  oil,  is  one  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  our  energy  future  is  dangerously  unset- 
tled; and  when  we  have  ready  for  demon- 
stration a  technology  that  could  do  as  much 
for  us  as  breeder  technology,  then  we 
must— and  we  should— take  advantage  of  it 
to  ensure  future  generations  that  this  tech- 
nology will  be  available  to  meet  their  future 
needs.  While  I'm  obviously  concerned  about 


the  4,000  or  so  jobs  that  Clinch  River  will 
create  here  in  Oak  Ridge.  I'm  even  more 
concerned  about  the  many  thousands  and 
even  millions  of  jobs  that  a  secure  energy 
supply  will  help  create. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  chair  a  relatively 
new  coalition  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Jobs,  Environment  and  Technology.  CJET 
includes  among  its  diverse  membership  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufactures,  in  addition  to  approximately 
seventeen  trade  unions.  Completion  of 
Clinch  River  is  the  Committee's  first  issue 
and  first  priority.  Over  the  last  five  months 
we  have  been  working  hard  to  establish 
local  chapters  across  the  country  to  increase 
the  awareness  and  support  for  Clinch  River 
among  the  general  public  and  the  decision 
makers. 

Now  I  mentioned  CJET  beacuse  it  is  a 
very  visible  manifestation  of  our  ongoing 
commitment  to  Clinch  River,  as  well  as  the 
commitment  that  is  shared  by  many  diverse 
and  very  credible  national  and  local  organi- 
zations. Right  ntw  it  appears  that  a  deci- 
sion—in fact,  what  might  be  the  most  im- 
portant decision  ever  rendered  on  Clinch 
River— faces  us  in  this  Congress.  I'm  person- 
ally impressed  by  the  analysis  and  the  pro- 
posals that  have  come  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  utilities  regarding 
alternate  methods  of  financing  the  comple- 
tion of  Clinch  River.  The  proposals  clearly 
meet  the  mandate  of  the  last  Congress. 
They  reduce  the  strain  on  the  federal 
budget  by  some  40  percent  and  call  for  the 
infusion  of  a  substantial  amount  of  private 
funds  to  make  up  the  difference.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  there  is  general  agreement  among 
the  government,  the  investment  communi- 
ty, and  the  utility  industry  that  about  one 
billion  dollars  can  be  raised. 

Now  that's  an  impressive  number.  It 
should  erase  once  and  for  all  any  impression 
that  private  industry  is  not  committed  to 
seeing  Clinch  River  built  or  that  the  com- 
mitment to,  or  confidence  in.  this  project 
and  its  technology  does  not  exist.  It  does 
exist.  It  exists  in  the  more  than  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  that  private  industry  has  com- 
mitted to  breeder  programs  prior  to  and  in- 
cluding Clinch  River.  And  it  exists  in  the 
abilitv  to  raise  that  one  billion  dollars  that  I 
spoke  of.  Certainly,  as  has  always  been  true 
with  most  major  research  and  development, 
much  of  the  risk  must  be  borne  by  the  gov- 
ernment. But  the  plans  that  are  now  receiv- 
ing the  most  attention  will  reduce  the 
actual  outlay  of  funds,  and  that's  what  the 
mandate  from  Congress  called  for. 

So  for  our  part,  I  repeat  once  more  than 
we  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  every- 
one involved  in  this  Project  and  to  make 
clear  our  continued  and  our  irrevocable  sup- 
port. I  am  confident  that  once  our  elected 
officials  have  the  time  to  review  and  to 
study  the  proposals  that  have  been  put 
forth.  Clinch  River  will  continue  to  move 
forward  on  time,  on  schedule,  and  ultimate- 
ly on  line:  because  God  knows  it's  a  long 
time  in  coming.  Thank  you. 


'  The  labor  agreement  mentioned  will  facilities 
accelerated  construction  of  the  Clinch  River  Plant. 
The  contract  placed  the  project  under  terms  of  the 
National  Nuclear  Power  Construction  Stabilization 
Agreement.  This  1978  accord  essentially  eliminates 
strikes  and  'lockouts"  during  construction. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 
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(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  LoTT.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Simon)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 27. 


Mr.  Stark  in  three  iristances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Bliley.  to  revise  and  extend  on 
H.R.  3871. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  ZscHAO. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  in  three  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Simon)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Clay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Flippo. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Pepper. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  September 
19.  1983,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  criminal  destruction  of  the 
Korean  civilian  airliner. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hayes)  and  myself,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  48  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  September  21, 
1983,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1876.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Installations),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 301  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
assure  equity  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  in  computation  of  hazardous 
duty  pay:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1877.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  ( Logistics  and  Communica- 
tions), transmitting  notice  of  the  Air  Force's 
decision  to  convert  to  contractor  perform- 
ance the  consolidation  containerlzatlon 
point  function  at  McClellan  Air  Force  Base, 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1878.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-62.  "Closing  of  Portions  of  Public 
Streets  Abutting  Squares  459  and  460  Act  of 
1983. "  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1879.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-63,  "Rental  Housing  Conversion 
and  Sale  Act  of  1980  Amendments  and  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1983,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1880.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission, 
transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission's  activities  covering  fiscal  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law 
94-118;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1881.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Veterans'  Administration.  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


1882.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe 
in  docket  119,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  pursu- 
ant to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93- 
134;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1883.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Human  Development  Services.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  report  on  voluntary  foster 
care  placement  agreements,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(e)  of  Public  Law  96-272;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1884.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  letter  to  cor- 
rect an  error  in  the  Agency's  report  on  the 
allocation  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1983.  pur- 
suant to  section  653(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  was 
submitted  on  August  30.  1983  (Ex.  Com.  No. 
1838);  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1885.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  States  imple- 
mentation of  the  block  grants  authorized  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (GAO/RCED-83-186;  September  8. 
1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1886.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  1225(b)(2)  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3308.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  building  in  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  as  the  "Harold  L.  Runnels 
Federal  Building"  (Rept.  No.  98-360).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3379.  A  bill 
to  name  a  U.S.  post  office  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  "Edwin  D.  Eshleman 
Post  Office"  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
98-361).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3576.  A  bill 
to  designate  a  Federal  building  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  as  the  "John  Weld  Peck  Federal 
Building"  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-362).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1551.  A  bill 
to  name  the  Federal  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Savannah.  Ga.,  as  the  "Juliette 
Gordon  Low  Federal  Building"  (Rept.  No. 
98-363).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1748.  A  bill 
to  name  the  building  to  be  constructed  in 
Lufkin.  Tex.,  and  leased  to  the  United 
States  as  the  "Colonel  Homer  Garrison.  Jr.. 
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Federal  Building"  (Rept.  No.  98-364).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3090.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  building  at  Fourth 
and  Perry  Streets.  Lafayette.  Ind..  as  the 
"Charles  A.  Halleck  Federal  Building" 
(Rept.  No.  98-365).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3303.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  building  in  Fort 
Myers.  Fla.,  as  the  "George  W.  Whltehurst 
Federal  Court  Building  "  (Rept.  No.  98-366). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3238.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  as  the  "Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal Post  Office  Building"  (Rept.  No.  98- 
367).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CoNABLE,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee): 

H.R.  3929.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Er- 
lenborn): 

H.R.  3930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
improve  the  single-employer  pension  plan 
termination  Insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 

H.R.  3931.  A  bill  to  require  annual  author- 
izations for  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  3932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Self-Governmental    Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PISH: 

H.R.  3933.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  forward  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California: 

H.R.  3934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  enter  into  contracts  to  provide  as- 
sistance payments  and  mortgage  insurance 
under  the  homeownership  assistance  pro- 
gram for  lower  income  families:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  3935.  A  bill  to  restore  benefits  and  al- 
lowances under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  to  the  level  payable  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 

H.R.  3936.  A  bill  to  prohibit  new  loans  to 
be  made  to  Communist  countries,  and  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  outstanding  loans  to  such  coim- 


tries;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  3937.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
provide  for  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
to  prisoners  of  war  held  during  World  War 
I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict 
under  the  same  criteria  applicable  to  prison- 
ers of  war  held  during  the  Vietnam  era:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  3938.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  6.9-per- 
cent pay  comparability  increase  for  Federal 
officers  and  employees,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.    QuiLLEN,    Mr.    Broyhill,    Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.   Kemp,  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Edwards   of   Alabama,   Mr.   Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.      Hyde,     Mr.     Pashayan,     Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri): 
H.R.  3939.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   and   the   Senate   to   make 
regulations   more   cost   effective,   to   Insure 
review  of  rules,  to  Improve  regulatory  plan- 
ning and  management,  to  provide  for  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  to  enhance 
public   participation    in   and   congressional 
oversight    and    control    of    the    regulatory 
process,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RUDD: 
H.R.  3940.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  land  con- 
veyance from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Payson.  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  3941,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    to    prohibit    the 
charging  of  copayments  with  respect  to  pre- 
scribed drugs  under  State  medicaid  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Broomfield,      Mr.      Wright,      Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Winn,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
SiLJANDER,  and  Mr.  Zschau): 
H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  providing 
statutory    authorization     under    the    war 
powers  resolution  for  continued  U.S.  partici- 
pation  in   the   multinational   peacekeeping 
forces  in  Lebanon  in  order  to  obtain  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

261.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  U.S.  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  relative  to 
nonvoting  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  water 
rights  of  areas  of  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


263.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California  relative  to  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  divestiture 
rulings:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

264.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Executive 
Order  9066;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

265.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Gaydos  and  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  433:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Sisiskv,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Fu<jua,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Ray.   Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr. 

McCOLLUM. 

H.R.  1905:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Gekas.  and 
Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Vandergriff. 

H.R.  1942:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  2086:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  2226:  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  2352:  Mr.  Marriott.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  2468:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Stangeland  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son. 

H.R.  2871:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  2911:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  2916:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  2929:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  3045:  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  3072:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  3265:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  3273:  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.R.  3325:  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  3350:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  3354:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Cough- 
lin,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Petri, 
and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  3405:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  3591:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  3616:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  3681:  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr. 
Beilenson.  and  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  3697:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Mollo- 
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HAM.  Mr.  Rahall.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ford,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 
H.R.  3870:  Mrs.  Roukema. 
H.J.  Res.  176;  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  KoGovsEK.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Ms. 
Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.   239:  Mr.   Hertel  of  Michigan. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Prenzel.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Anthony,   Mr.    Hoyer,   Mr.    Waxman.   Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 
H.J.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Barnes. 
H.J.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Barnes. 
H.J.  Res.  284:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    Walker.    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr. 
Harkin.     Mr.     Gregg,     Mrs.     Lo-oyd,     Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  McCand- 
LESS,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida.   Mr.    McCurdy.    Mr.    Dymally.    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Plippo, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.   Richardson.  Mr.   I»epper.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.   Young   of   Alaska.   Mr.   Barnard.   Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  White- 
hurst,   Mr.   Crockett.   Mr.   Bartlett.   Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Boland.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
WoLPE.    Mr.    Gramm.    Ms.    Ferraro.    Mr. 
Gaydos,    Mr.    Fields.    Mr.    Foclietta.    Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Daniel,    Mr.    Pashayan.    Ms.    Dakar.    Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr. 
Porsythe,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  of  norida.  Mr. 
Vandergriff,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Trax- 
UER.    Mr.    Ratchford.    Mr.    Skelton.    Mr. 
McNuLTY.    Mr.    Lewis    of    California.    Mr. 
Stangeland.    Mr.    Lantos.    Mr.    Heftel    of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Mr.     Vento,     Mr.     Kramer.     Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  RiNALDo.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Pish, 
Mrs.  Martin  of   Illinois.  Mr.  Shelby.   Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Addabbo.    Mr.     Wheat.     Mr.     Gekas.     Ms. 
Snowe.    Mr.    Weiss.    Mr.    McCollum.    Mr. 
Badham.   Mr.   Berman.   Mr.   Bereitter.   Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  SisisKY.  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gradi- 
SON,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Beil- 


ENSON,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Stokes,  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNO.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Bevill, 
and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.J.  Res.  333:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Porsythe. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Poglietta,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  336:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Vander- 
griff. Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Washington.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Hance. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Mavrpules,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Zschau.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino.  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Chappell, 
and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.J.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Chappie. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Coynf. 
Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Eckabt.  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Courter.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Prank.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Olin.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Tallon.  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Poglietta. 


H.R. 1036 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerks  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

232.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  De 
Witt  County  Taxpayers  League.  Yoakum. 
Tex.,  relative  to  national  defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

233.  Also,  petition  of  Raymon  Ramos,  Jr.. 
et  al.,  relative  to  political  dissenters  in  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

234.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. County  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Soviet  Union's  attack  on  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  passenger  airplane;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

235.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Utica,  NY.,  relative  to  shoot- 
ing down  of  the  South  Korean  airliner:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


—Page  45.  after  line  24,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  insure  that  each 
individual  participating  in  any  program  es- 
tablished under  this  Act.  or  receiving  any 
assistance  or  benefit  under  this  Act,  has  not 
violated  section  3  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  453)  by  not  pre- 
senting and  submitting  to  registration  as  re- 
quired pursuant  to  such  section.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
this  section." 


H.R.  2144 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chal- 
lenge Grant  Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec  2.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "the  Act ")  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  332  the  following  new 
section: 

"ENDOWMENT  GRANTS 

■Sec  333.  (a)(1)  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
matching  grants  to  eligible  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  order  to  establish  or  in- 
crease endowment  funds  at  such  institu- 
tions, to  provide  additional  incentives  to 
promote  fundraising  activities  by  such  insti- 
tutions, and  to  foster  increased  independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency  at  such  institu- 
tions. 

■•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  'endowment  fund'  means  a 
fund  established  by  State  law.  by  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  or  by  a  foundation 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  generating  income 
for  the  support  of  the  institution,  but  which 
shall  not  include  real  estate. 

•(B)  The  term  'endowment  fund  corpus' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  grant  or 
grants  awarded  under  this  section  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  such  grant  or  grants  pro- 
vided by  the  institution. 

"(C)  The  term  endowment  fund  income' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  value  of 
the  endowment  fund  established  under  this 
section  minus  the  endowment  fund  corpus. 

■■(b)(1)  Prom  sums  available  for  this  sec- 
tion under  section  347.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  award  endowment  grants  to  eli- 
gible institutions  of  higher  education  to  es- 
tablish or  increase  an  endowment  fund  at 
such  institution.  Such  grants  shall  be  made 
only  to  eligible  institutions  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  whose  applications  have  been 
approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (g). 

■(2)  No  institution  shall  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section,  unless  such  institution 
has  deposited  in  its  endowment  fund  estab- 
lished under  this  section  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  grant.  The  source  of 
funds  for  this  institutional  match  shall  not 
include  Federal  funds  or  funds  from  an  ex- 
isting endowment  fund. 

■■(3)(A)  The  period  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  not  more  than  20  years. 

■■(B)  During  the  grant  period,  an  institu- 
tion may  not  withdraw  or  expend  any  of  the 
endowment  fund  corpus. 

■•(C)  After  the  termination  of  the  grant 
period,  an  institution  may  use  the  endow- 


ment fund  corpus  plus  any  endowment  fund 
income  for  any  educational  purpose. 

■■(4)(A)  An  institution  of  higher  education 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion if  it  is  an  eligible  institution  as  de- 
scribed in  section  331(a)(1)  (A)  or  (B). 

'■(B)  No  institution  shall  be  ineligible  for 
an  endowment  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  by 
reason  of  the  previous  receipt  of  such  a 
grant  but  no  institution  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  a  grant  for  more  than  two 
fiscal  years  out  of  any  period  of  five  consec- 
utive fiscal  years. 

"(5)  An  endowment  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion to  an  eligible  institution  year  shall— 

"(A)  not  be  less  than  $50,000  for  any  fiscal 
year;  and 

■'(B)  not  be  more  than  (i)  $250,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  or  (ii)  $500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985  or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(6)(A)  An  eligible  institution  may  desig- 
nate a  foundation,  which  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  in- 
stitution, as  the  recipient  of  the  grant 
awarded  under  this  section. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  award  a 
grant  to  a  foundation  on  behalf  of  an  insti- 
tution unless— 

"(i)  the  institution  assures  the  Secretary 
that  the  foundation  is  legally  authorized  to 
receive  the  endowment  fund  corpus  and  is 
legally  authorized  to  administer  the  fund  in 
accordance  with  this  section  and  any  imple- 
menting regulations; 

"(ii)  the  foundation  agrees  to  administer 
the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  any  implementing 
regulation;  and 

"(iii)  the  institution  agrees  to  be  liable  for 
any  violation  by  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  any  implementing 
regulations,  including  any  monetary  liabil- 
ity that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  such  viola- 
tion. 

■'(c)(1)  An  institution  awarded  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  containing  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  it  will  (A)  immediately 
comply  with  the  matching  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(2).  (B)  establish  an  endow- 
ment fund  independent  of  any  other  such 
fund  of  the  institution,  (C)  invest  the  en- 
dowment fund  corpus,  and  (D)  meet  the 
other  requirements  of  this  section. 

■'(2)(A)  An  institution  shall  invest  the  en- 
dowment fund  corpus  and  endowment  fund 
income  in  low  risk  securities  in  which  a  reg- 
ulated insurance  company  may  invest  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  institution 
is  located  such  as  a  federally  insured  bank 
savings  account  or  comparable  interest  bear- 
ing account,  certificate  of  deposit,  money 
market  fund,  mutual  fund,  or  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  institution,  in  investing  the  en- 
dowment fund  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  exercise  the  judgment  and  care, 
under  the  circumstances  then  prevailing, 
which  a  person  of  prudence,  discretion,  and 
intelligence  would  exercise  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs. 

"(3)(A)  An  institution  may  withdraw  and 
expend  the  endowment  fund  income  to 
defray  any  expenses  necessary  to  the  oper- 
ation of  such  college,  including  expenses  of 
operations  and  maintenance,  administra- 
tion, academic  and  support  personnel,  con- 
struction and  renovation,  community  and 


student  services  programs,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

"(B)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii). 
an  institution  may  not  spend  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  endow- 
ment fund  income  earned  prior  to  the  time 
of  expenditure. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  may  permit  an  institu- 
tion to  spend  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  endowment  fund  income  notwithstand- 
ing clause  (i)  if  the  institution  demonstrates 
such  an  expenditure  is  necessary  because  of 
(Da  financial  emergency,  such  as  a  pending 
insolvency  or  temporary  liquidity  problem; 
(II)  a  life-threatening  situation  occasioned 
by  a  natural  disaster  or  arson;  or  (III)  an- 
other unusual  occurrence  or  exigent  circum- 
stance. 

"(d)(1)  If  at  any  time  an  institution  with- 
draws part  of  the  endowment  fund  corpus, 
it  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  withdrawn 
amount,  which  represents  the  Federal 
share,  plus  income  earned  thereon.  The  Sec- 
retary may  use  such  repaid  funds  to  make 
additional  endowment  grants,  or  to  increase 
existing  endowment  grants,  to  other  eligible 
institutions. 

•'(2)  If  an  institution  expends  more  of  the 
endowment  fund  income  than  is  permitted 
under  subsection  (c),  the  grantee  shall 
repay  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  improperly  ex- 
pended (representing  the  Federal  share 
thereof).  The  Secretary  may  use  such 
repaid  fund  to  make  additional  endowment 
grants,  or  to  increase  existing  endowment 
grants,  to  other  eligible  institutions. 

"(e)  An  institution  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary 
(or  his  designee)  such  information  (or  access 
thereto)  as  may  be  necessary  to  audit  or  ex- 
amine expenditures  made  from  the  endow- 
ment fund  corpus  or  income  in  order  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  this  section. 

■"(f)  In  selecting  eligible  institutions  for 
grants  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  give  priority  to  an  applicant  which  is 
a  recipient  of  a  grant  made  under  part  A  or 
B  of  this  title  during  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  applicant  is  applying  for  a  grant 
under  this  section;  and 

"(2)  give  priority  to  an  applicant  with  a 
greater  need  for  such  a  grant,  based  on  the 
current  market  value  of  the  applicant's  ex- 
isting endowment  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  full-time  equivalent  students  enrolled  at 
such  institution; 

"(3)  consider— 

"(A)  the  effort  made  by  the  applicant  to 
build  or  maintain  its  existing  endowment 
fund;  and 

"(B)  the  degree  to  which  an  applicant  pro- 
poses to  match  the  grant  with  nongovern- 
mental funds. 

"(g)  Any  institution  which  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  section  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  grant  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  this  section  and  consistent  with 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (f ),  the  Secre- 
tary may  approve  an  application  for  a  grant 
if  an  institution,  in  its  application,  provides 
adequate  assurances  that  it  will  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 


"(h)(1)  After  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
and  recover  a  grant  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  grantee  institution— 

•(A)  expends  portions  of  the  endowment 
fund  corpus  or  expends  more  than  the  per- 
missible amount  of  the  endowment  funds 
income  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)(3); 

••(B)  fails  to  invest  the  endowment  fund  in 
accordance  with  the  investment  standards 
set  forth  in  subsection  (c)(2);  or 

•"(C)  fails  to  properly  account  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  the  investment  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  endowment  funds. 

""(2)  If  the  Secretary  terminates  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  grantee  shall 
return  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  original  grant  or  grants 
under  this  section  plus  income  earned  there- 
on. The  Secretary  may  use  such  repaid 
funds  to  make  additional  endowment 
grants,  or  to  increase  existing  endowment 
grants,  to  other  eligible  institutions."". 

Sec  3.  Section  347  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)(2)  the  following:  "Of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  part  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  20  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  grants  under  section  333  of  such  part, 
and  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
part  for  fiscal  year  1985.  100  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  grants  under  such  sec- 
tion"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  from  the  appropriation  for  part 
B  not  more  than  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  grantees  receiving  grants 
under  part  B  would  contribute  under  sec- 
tion 324  to  the  cost  of  the  grants  in  that 
fiscal  year,  assuming  the  grant  amounts 
remain  the  same  as  those  received  in  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  and  may  use  those  funds  to 
award  grants  to  eligible  institutions  under 
section  333.  In  reserving  and  awarding  such 
funds,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  funds 
that  would  have  been  reserved  under  part  B 
for  the  institutions  described  in  subsection 
(c)  or  (e)  shall  continue  to  be  set  aside 
under  section  333  for  those  institutions.". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  516(c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  shall  not  exceed 
$134,416,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. ". 

(b)  Section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1982.  1983.  and  1984"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1982  and  1983  and 
$159,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1984". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  516(g)  of  such 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(d)  Subsections  (a)(2),  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 721  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  shall  not  apply  to  funds  appropriated 
by  Public  Law  98-63  for  part  B  of  title  VII 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Such 
funds  shall  be  used  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 713(g)  of  such  Act  and  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statement  of  the  manag- 
ers pertaining  to  the  appropriation  of  such 
funds,  as  contained  in  the  conference  report 
on  Public  Law  98-63  (H.  Rep.  98-308,  p.  53). 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  19,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

//  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not'  and  it  shall  be 
given  him.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith.— 
James  1  :5.  6.  KJV. 

God  of  all  wisdom,  when  the  discus- 
sion and  debate  are  finalized,  when  ev- 
erything that  can  be  said  has  been, 
the  time  for  decision  has  come,  and 
the  buck  stops  with  Congress  and  the 
White  House.  Many  have  made  loud 
noises,  but  they  are  free  from  this 
awesome  responsibility.  They  can  crit- 
icize and  complain,  but  they  do  not 
have  to  decide.  And  dear  God.  the  des- 
tiny of  the  whole  world  often  rides  on 
these  decisions. 

Father  in  Heaven,  in  these  critical 
hours,  when  the  world  could  explode 
In  a  conflagration,  guide  the  Senators 
and  the  President  as  they  face  this 
monumental  burden.  In  the  loneliness 
of  deci.<:ion.  reassure  them  that  Thou 
art  willing  to  lead  them  through  the 
tangled  web  of  confusing  and  contra- 
dictory alternatives  to  a  righteous 
judgment.  In  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  opening  for- 
malities today  auid  the  time  for  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  has  ex- 
pired and  the  special  order  and  morn- 
ing business,  at  11:45  a.m..  we  shall 
return  to  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill.  I  am  advised  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  he 
thinks  we  can  finish  this  bill  today. 
We  made  good  progress  yesterday.  If 
my  memory  serves  me.  we  disposed  of 
17  amendments  and  a  number  of  collo- 
quies. We  are  probably  more  than 
halfway  through.  The  major  contro- 
versies on  this  measure  apparently  will 
not  be  submitted.  I  am  speaking  pri- 
marily of  the  WPPSS  issue.  In  a  word. 


I  would  like  to  finish  this  bill  today  if 
we  can.  Mr.  President,  and  I  think  we 
can. 

It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  reauthorization  bill  after 
the  completion  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill.  I  have  advised  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  this  in  private  conver- 
sations before  the  opening  and  it  has 
been  on  our  list  of  things  that  might 
be  brought  up  for  sometime.  I  hope  no 
Senator  is  taken  by  surprise  by  this 
announcement.  I  believe  they  should 
not  be.  We  do  not  have  a  time  agree- 
ment on  that  bill  yet  but  we  should 
have,  in  my  opinion.  I  hope  staff  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  work  to 
that  end. 

In  any  event,  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  reau- 
thorization as  soon  as  we  finish  Interi- 
or appropriations.  I  assume  that  will 
be  on  Wednesday.  It  could  be  this 
afternoon,  depending  on  how  fast  In- 
terior appropriations  is  completed. 

After  revenue  sharing  reauthoriza- 
tion. Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  that  we 
shall  turn  to  the  consideration  of  one 
of  the  three  bills  from  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  or  related  to  for- 
eign policy  matters.  That  is.  State  De- 
partment authorization  or  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  is  from  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  but  international  in 
character,  and  the  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill— one  of  those 
three— this  week.  I  have  talked  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  this 
morning.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  Senator  Garn.  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
but  I  hope  one  of  these  will  be  taken 
up. 

My  own  personal  choice  would  be  to 
take  up  the  State  authorization  bill, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  line  agencies  that 
does  not  yet  have  an  authorization  bill 
addressed  by  the  Senate.  Whatever  we 
do  in  that  respect  I  hope  we  can  do  by 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday  or 
perhaps  earlier.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  holiday 
bill  on  Thursday  afternoon  or  on 
Friday,  depending  on  when  we  finish 
the  State  Department  authorization 
or  whichever  of  those  three  bills  we 
decide  to  go  to.  I  have  previously  indi- 
cated that  bill  will  be  taken  up  this 
week  and  it  is  my  intention  to  do  so. 


As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week,  this  will  be  a  full  week.  We  shall 
certainly  be  in  on  Friday.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Depending  on  circumstances, 
there  is  at  least  some  possibility  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  Satur- 
day session.  I  do  not  think  so  but  I 
wish  Senators  would  at  least  take  ac- 
count of  that  possibility  simply  be- 
cause there  are  16  days  left,  counting 
Saturdays— I  repeat,  counting  Satur- 
days—before the  October  7  break. 

That  means  there  are  only  14  work- 
ing days  left  if  we  do  not  count  Satur- 
days. So  we  have  a  good  bit  to  do  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  continuing  resolution  and 
a  debt  limit  bill,  perhaps,  and  appro- 
priations bills  as  they  are  available, 
and  other  matters  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  minority  leader,  such 
as  authorization  bills,  some  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  this  morning.  And.  of 
course,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  up  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  American  person- 
nel in  the  Middle  East. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  shall  reach 
that.  Under  the  statute,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  reach  it  before  we  go  out 
on  the  7th.  but  it  is  my  view  that  if  we 
can  work  out  an  accommodation  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent, we  ought  to  do  promptly  what- 
ever we  are  going  to  do.  If  we  cannot 
work  it  out.  we  shall  find  a  mutually 
convenient  way  to  address  the  issue 
under  the  terms  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

The  clock  is  running  on  that  act  by 
reason  of  the  introduction  of  two  reso- 
lutions—certainly one.  the  Mathias 
resolution.  But  I  reiterate.  Mr.  I*resi- 
dent.  if  it  is  possible  to  work  this  thing 
out.  I  would  like  to  do  it  promptly, 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

I  shall  consult  with  the  minority 
leader  further  on  that  matter  of 
scheduling.  I  bring  this  matter  up  only 
to  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  we  have  to  do.  it  might 
be  severely  increased  by  the  necessity 
to  deal  with  the  resolution  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  even  before  we  go  out. 
While  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  3 
calendar  days  on  such  resolution,  it 
would  still  be  a  major  part  of  the  16 
days  remaining  to  us,  or  maybe  14 
days  if  we  are  not  in  on  Saturdays. 

Mr.  President,  these  rambling  re- 
marks are  to  sort  of  set  the  stage  for 
our  agenda  between  now  and  the  7th 
of  October.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  go  out  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 


ber. Members  have  made  plans  and, 
absent  an  extraordinary  national 
emergency  or  such  compelling  reasons 
that  we  could  not  do  otherwise,  it  is 
the  firm  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  adjourn  on  the  7th 
of  October  for  the  10  days  in  which 
both  the  House  and  Senate  are  sched- 
uled not  to  be  in  session. 

In  brief  r6sum6.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  we  finish  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  today,  to  be  followed  by  reve- 
nue-sharing reauthorization,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  State  authorization  for  one 
of  the  foreign  operations-type  bills, 
one  of  the  other  two.  to  be  followed  by 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday 
bill,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be 
cleared  on  both  sides  to  deal  with. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  5  full 
days  this  week,  with  some  possibility 
of  a  Saturday  session,  which  I  do  not 
now  predict  but  which  I  wish  to  warn 
Senators  about.  I  will  have  a  further 
announcement.  Mr.  President,  about 
the  schedule  for  next  week  after  the 
matter  is  a  little  clearer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  now  to 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  impose  on 
the  time  of  the  minority  leader  for  one 
further  question.  Last  evening  we  had 
a  folder  of  so-called  wrap-up  material. 
Would  the  minority  leader  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  those  things  after  his 
standing  order  time  today  as  the  first 
item  of  business  in  morning  business, 
or  during  leader  time,  if  he  wishes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  majority  leader,  I  had  a 
few  remarks  to  make,  but  they  will  not 
consume  the  10  minutes  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  under  the  order,  so  we  can  do 
those  during  that  10-minute  period. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  If  there  is  any  time  remaining, 
I  urge  that  we  do  the  wrap-up  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  recapture 
enough  time  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  accommodation  of  the 
leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


•  This     bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
here  at  this  moment  primarily  con- 
cerning what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
the  War  Powers  Act.  I  am  not  trying 
to  demand  or  insist  on  any  particular 
thing  being  done  right  now,  as  tragic 
as  the  world  affairs  likely  are.  But  we 
are  in  disagreement.  We  must  work  to- 
gether some  way,  if  at  all  possible; 
that  being  the  legislative  and  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  for 
many  years,  since  the  Vietnamese  war. 
particularly.  I  think  that  we  make  a 


great  mistake  if  we  sidetrack  that  now. 
as  urgent  as  these  other  matters  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
concern  of  the  majority  leader  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  concerned,  also. 

I  have  no  full  answer.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating that  we  just  pull  out  of  Leba- 
non. But  I  think  there  is  something 
fundamental  about  this  problem  and  I 
think  we  should  find  a  way  to  under- 
stand each  other,  the  executive  and 
the  legislative,  within  a  ground  of  ma- 
chinery of  action  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary. 

So  I  want  to  encourage  the  leaders 
to  continue  to  grapple  with  this 
matter. 

I  have  some  brief  remarks  prepared 
about  it.  but  I  will  not  go  into  it  fur- 
ther now.  But  the  problem  is  No.  1  of 
all  of  our  affairs  concerning  a  war  and 
the  possibility  of  a  war  and  policy 
questions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  read  a  newspaper  ac- 
count this  morning  recounting  the 
early  words  of  caution  and  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi on  the  War  Powers  Act  and  about 
the  general  situation  of  the  relation- 
ship with  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  terms  of  international  policy 
and  national  defense.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  field  and  a  clear  thinker 
for  longer  than  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Let  me  take  just  30  seconds,  if  I  may, 
so  I  do  not  unduly  impose  upon  the 
miniority  leaders  time,  to  express  my 
view. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  duty  is  to  my 
country.  My  second  duty  is  to  the 
Senate.  My  third  duty  is  to  see,  if  pos- 
sible, that  there  is  a  functional  ar- 
rangement between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  address  effectively  the 
great  issues  that  confront  us.  It  is  in 
the  second  and  third  category  that  I 
am  now  trying  to  discharge  an  obliga- 
tion. 

The  concern  I  have,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  find  some  way  to  express  what 
I  believe  is  a  substantial  support 
within  the  Congress  and  within  the 
country  for  American  action  in  the 
Middle  East  without  infringing  on  the 
authority,  either  constitutional  or 
statutory,  of  the  Congress  and  without 
diminishing  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  not  an  easy  job,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  is  a  possibility 
we  can  work  that  out.  I  have  commu- 
nicated directly  with  the  President  on 
this  subject,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  President's  National 
Security  Adviser,  with  the  minority 
leader,  with  representatives  of  the 
Speaker,  Congressman  Michel,  Sena- 
tor Percy,  and  Congressman  Zablocki. 
I  tried  to  sample  opinions  from  many 


sources  to  try  to  put  together  some 
sort  of  a  vehicle  to  avoid  technicalities 
and  get  down  to  the  issue. 

I  would  report  to  the  Senate  and  to 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  that  I  have 
found  absolute  good  faith  and  coop- 
eration among  everyone  of  those 
people.  I  told  the  minority  leader  yes- 
terday that  if  and  as  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion produced  that  I  think  has  a 
chance  of  going,  I  intend  to  submit  it 
to  him  because  he  and  I  must  work  to- 
gether if  possible  in  this  body  to  see 
that  we  discharge  our  responsibilities. 

So  that  while  I  have  no  answers,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  indicates 
he  has  no  answers.  I  wish  to  assure 
him  that  I  believe  I  recognize  the 
urgent  need  involved,  to  report  that 
negotiations  are  underway,  and  that  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  combination  and 
not  a  confrontation  can  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  report, 
which  I  think  is  encouraging.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  minority  leader  for  taking 
this  additional  time,  perhaps  out  of 
his  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  I  have  encroached  on  his  time, 
it  be  restored  to  him  under  the  stand- 
ing order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  characteris- 
tic courtesy.  I  think  I  will  require  the 
full  10  minutes  and  perhaps  more,  but 
little  more,  if  at  all.  I  will  try  to  avoid 
that.  So  do  I  have  10  minutes.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
The  minority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 


CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  over 
what  appears  to  be  an  escalation  of  at- 
tacks by  administration  spokesmen  re- 
garding the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

These  attacks  imply  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  any  role  in  the 
fashioning  of  our  policies  as  they 
relate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  or  to  de- 
cisions which  may  place  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen  on  the  line. 
These  statements,  far  from  seeking  bi- 
partisan cooperation  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy,  are  directed  at  exclu- 
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sion  of  the  Congress  from  its  constitu- 
tionally mandated  role. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  third  high- 
est ranking  official  in  the  Pentagon. 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Ikle— I  hope  I  am  not  mis- 
pronouncing his  name— delivered  what 
I  considered  one  of  the  most  inappro- 
priate and  bellicose  attacks  on  the 
Congress  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  in 
my  31  years  as  an  elected  official  rep- 
resenting my  constituents  from  West 
Virginia  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Ikle  claimed  that  the  Congress 
was,  according  to  newspapers,  crip- 
pling the  President's  military  assist- 
ance program  in  latin  America  and 
that  this  would  cause  the  United 
States  to  be  locked  into  a  protracted 
failure  in  that  region.  Mr.  Ikle  claimed 
that  the  Congress  was  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  and  denying  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  means  to  succeed  in  that 
region.  Mr.  Ikle  further  stated  that 
the  American  people  should  not  toler- 
ate Congress.  He  claimed  further  that 
the  legislative  actions  of  the  Congress 
would  enable  the  promoters  of  totali- 
tarianism and  totalitarian-Leninist 
forces  to  operate  in  Latin  America 
from  safe  havens  that  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  think  that  is  simply  outrageous. 
That  is  outrageous,  Mr.  President. 

These  are  extreme  statements  and 
an  uncalled-for  attack  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Congress  which  ignore  the 
role  that  Congress  must  play  in  fash- 
ioning reasonable  and  enduring  poli- 
cies regarding  our  global  obligations. 
And  in  his  attack  on  Congress  he  was 
not  distinguishing  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  The  Congress  is 
made  up  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. When  he  attacks  the  Congress, 
he  attacks  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  many  of  whom,  if  not  most 
of  whom,  are  certainly  as  zealous  as  I 
am  in  guarding  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  in  matters 
affecting  war  and  peace. 

What  it  worse  is  that  is  appears  Mr. 
Ikle's  remarks  might  not  have  been 
the  untempered,  isolated,  or  off-the- 
cuff  observations  of  a  minor  adminis- 
tration official.  The  New  York  Times 
on  September  12,  1983,  reported  that 
unnamed  senior  administration  offi- 
cials viewed  the  speech  by  Mr.  Ikle  as 
the  kickoff  of  an  intense  campaign  to 
get  congressional  support  for  its  mili- 
tary assistance  request  for  Latin 
America. 

The  Times  reported  an  unnamed  ad- 
ministration official  as  stating  the  ad- 
ministration had  had  it  with  opposi- 
tion in  the  Congress— they  have  had  it 
with  opposition  in  the  Congress— and 
that  the  administration  was  fed  up 
with  their  interference,  meaning  the 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  congressional  role  as  it 
relates  to  Central  America. 

Only  recently  has  the  Congress  re- 
fused to  approve  the  full  amount  of 


administration  security  assistance  re- 
quests for  Central  America.  In  fiscal 
year  1981,  Congress  approved  every- 
thing asked  for.  In  fiscal  year  1982. 
Congress  approved  everything  except 
$35  million  in  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  over  the  initial  request.  This 
was  defeated  not  as  a  result  of  the 
Central  America  debate  but  because 
the  whole  security  supplement  failed. 
Also  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Congress  allo- 
cated $75  million  in  supplemental  ESF 
under  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
rather  than  the  full  request  of  $128 
million  for  El  Salvador,  but  the  total 
package  of  money  for  Central  America 
was  approved.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  passed  the  Congress  only  over  the 
Presidents  veto.  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
the  Congress  has  approved  the  entire 
ESF  request  of  the  President  for  Cen- 
tral America.  It  has  only  balked  at  the 
sharply  increased  level  of  military  aid 
for  El  Salvador.  Congress  approved 
$86.3  million  in  military  aid  instead  of 
the  $136  million  requested. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  expressed 
their  opposition  to  any  expansion  of 
the  number  of  U.S.  advisers  in  El  Sal- 
vador beyond  55.  But  surely  Congress 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  hold  and 
express  such  views. 

The  ceiling  of  55  advisers  is  not  now 
a  congressionally  imposed  limit.  It  is 
the  limit  the  administration  itself 
adopted  in  1981.  Certainly  if  that  limit 
were  to  be  lifted,  many  Members  of 
the  Congress,  including  the  members 
of  the  President's  own  party,  would  be 
critical  of  such  an  action.  But  that  is 
because  the  President  told  us  our 
direct  military  involvement  in  El  Sal- 
vador would  be  limited,  that  55  advis- 
ers were  enough  to  do  the  job,  and 
now  members  of  his  administration 
complain  about  the  limit.  That  only 
indicates  that  their  estimates  of  suc- 
cess may  have  been  exaggerated. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  sent 
over  100  U.S.  military  trainers  to  train 
Salvadoran  troops  in  Honduras  as  a 
way  of  circumventing  the  55-adviser 
limit.  It  has  done  this  despite  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
explicit  request  that  such  training  not 
be  done  in  Third  World  countries  lest 
those  countries  be  drawn  into  the 
maelstrom  of  the  Salvadoran  war. 

Radio  Marti  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  delayed  not 
because  of  any  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  having  radio  broadcasts  to 
Cuba  but  because  Congress  had  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  method  of 
broadcasting  that  the  administration 
was  proposing.  When  the  administra- 
tion agreed  to  reach  a  compromise  on 
that  issue,  the  Senate  passed  the 
measure  immediately. 

In  short,  what  the  administration 
seems  to  be  objecting  to  is  the  very 
fact  of  congressional  criticism,  of  par- 
ticipation in  debate  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America.  But  that  is 


the  price  of  democracy.  It  is  simply 
not  true  that  the  Congress  has  tied 
the  Presidents  hands  in  Central 
America. 

I.  Mr.  President,  repeatedly  have 
said  that  I  want  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  However,  a  decision  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  if  that  is  the  case,  to 
attack  the  Congress  is  not  a  serious 
way  to  go  about  forging  such  a  biparti- 
san consensus.  This  is  why  I  am  hope- 
ful that  that  speech  and  reports  of  it 
representing  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration's methods  of  dealing  with  the 
Congress  are  an  isolated  incident. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
New  York  Times  article  to  which  I 
have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pentagon  Gets  Tough  on  Latin  Policy 
(By  Philip  Taubman) 

Washington.  Sept.  11.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, despite  the  objections  of  some 
top  State  Department  officials,  has  decided 
to  go  on  the  attack  against  Congressional 
opposition  to  its  Central  America  policy,  ac- 
cording to  senior  Administration  officials. 

The  new  stance,  which  represents  a  break 
with  past  efforts  to  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Congress  on  Central  America,  is 
scheduled  to  be  outlined  in  a  policy  speech 
on  Monday  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Policy.  Fred  C.  Ikle.  the  third 
ranking  official  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  tone  of  the  speech,  which  Mr.  Ikle  is 
to  deliver  to  the  Baltimore  Council  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  includes  some  of  the  harshest 
criticism  of  Congress  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration on  this  or  any  other  foreign  policy 
issue.  Administration  officials  said.  They 
said  it  was  endorsed  last  week  by  White 
House  aides  over  the  opposition  of  some 
State  Department  experts  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. An  advance  text  was  made  available  by 
a  foreign  policy  adviser  involved  in  its  prep- 
aration. 

It  says,  in  part.  "As  long  as  Congress 
keeps  crippling  the  President's  military  as- 
sistance program,  we  will  have  a  policy 
always  shy  of  succtss."  It  also  says;  "The 
President's  policy  for  Central  America  has 
not  been  given  a  chance  to  work.  Congress 
has  denied  the  President  the  means  to  suc- 
ceed." 

"AN  ARSENAL  FOR  INSURGENCY" 

In  addition,  the  speech  offers  the  clearest 
statement  to  date  by  the  Administration  on 
United  States  opposition  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

"We  must  prevent  consolidation  of  a  San- 
dinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  that  would 
become  an  arsenal  for  insurgency."  the  text 
says.  "If  we  cannot  prevent  that,  we  have  to 
anticipate  the  partition  of  Central  America. 
Such  a  development  would  then  force  us  to 
man  a  new  military  front  line  of  the  East- 
West  conflict,  right  here  on  our  continent." 

Senior  Administration  officials  said  the 
speech  will  be  the  kickoff  for  an  intense  Ad- 
ministration campaign  this  fall  to  fight  for 
increases  in  security  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras  and  against  a  cutoff  in 
American  support  for  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

Congress  has  not  completed  action  on  a 
series  of  requests  for  supplemental  security 
assistance  for  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  but  the  Senate  and 
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House  committees  involved  have  approved 
less  than  half  of  the  $110  million  in  extra 
money  asked  for  El  Salvador.  The  House 
voted  last  month  to  end  support  for  Nicara- 
guan rebels. 

"WE'RE  FED  UP" 

"We've  had  it  with  the  opposition  in  Con- 
gress," a  senior  Administration  official  said 
today.  "We're  fed  up  with  their  interference 
on  one  hand  and  their  lack  of  support  on 
the  other  and  we  intend  to  fight  for  what 
we  think  is  a  minimum  American  commit- 
ment in  the  region." 

The  decision  to  go  on  the  attack,  which 
was  reportedly  supported  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  William  P. 
Clark,  the  White  House  national  security 
adviser,  and  William  J.  Casey,  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  appears  to  end  a 
protracted  debate  within  the  Administra- 
tion about  how  best  to  deal  with  Congress 
on  Central  America. 

The  State  Department  has  advocated 
using  a  conciliatory  posture  to  try  to  negoti- 
ate compromises  with  Congress  on  security 
assistance  and  support  for  Nicaraguan 
rebels. 

This  tactic  was  openly  ridiculed  by  De- 
fense Department  officials,  including  Mr. 
Ikle.  who  argued  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  Congress  was  to  hold  out  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's goals  and  make  Congress  take 
responsibility  if  American  policy  failed. 

Administration  officials  see  the  coming 
fight  as  a  crossroads  for  American  policy  in 
Central  America.  They  are  particularly  con- 
cerned that  a  failure  to  obtain  continued  fi- 
nancing for  Nicaraguan  rebels  in  the  1984 
fiscal  year,  which  begins  next  month,  will 
lead  to  a  serious  setback  for  United  States 
interests  in  the  region.  The  Administration 
has  requested  $50  million  to  finance  rebel 
activities  in  fiscal  1984. 

The  House,  which  has  voted  to  cut  off  fi- 
nancing for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  in  fiscal 
1983,  is  not  expected  to  approve  any  money 
for  the  operation  in  budget  bills  for  1984. 
The  Republican-controlled  Senate,  which 
has  not  supported  last  month's  House 
cutoff,  is  likely  to  vote  to  extend  the  financ- 
ing, forcing  the  two  houses  to  resolve  the 
issue  when  the  budget  legislation  comes  up 
for  compromise  negotiations  between  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Ikle's  speech  warns  that  a 
failure  to  extend  financing  could  allow  Nica- 
ragua to  become  a  "second  Cuba"  that 
would  pose  a  direct  military  threat  to  its 
neighbors.  In  a  direct  slap  at  the  House  vote 
to  cut  off  money  for  the  rebels,  the  text 
says,  "The  House,  in  effect,  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  sanctuary  for  the  Sandinistas."  It 
goes  on  to  charge  that  a  failure  by  Congress 
to  continue  financing  for  the  rebels  would 
be  tantamount  to  creating  "safe  havens"  for 
terrorist  and  insurgent  attacks. 


J.  LYNN  HELMS'  STATEMENT  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIA- 
TION ORGANIZATION  COUNCIL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  during 
last  week's  extraordinary  session  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization Council  on  the  Korean  Air 
Lines  tragedy,  U.S.  Delegate  J.  Lynn 
Helms  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
delivered  an  excellent  statement  to 
the  Council.  Mr.  Helms  brought  to 
bear  his  own  experience  in  civil  avia- 
tion in  his  remarks,  and  I  find  them  to 
be  commendably  firm  and  decisive. 


I  asked  that  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  staff 
attend  those  meetings.  He  did  attend 
them,  and  I  think  certainly  made  a 
fine  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Helms'  statement  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  FAA  Administrator  J.  Lynn 
Helms  Before  the  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion OF  THE  Council  of  the  Internation- 
al Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 
Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Members  of 
Council,  I  need  not  repeat  the  outrage  ex- 
pressed at  the  highest  levels  of  my  Govern- 
ment at  the  interception  and  destruction  by 
Soviet  military  aircraft  of  Korean  Airlines 
Flight  No.  007.  We  have  expressed  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  269  pas- 
sengers and  crew  aboard  that  ill-fated  air- 
craft who  were  killed  in  this  incident.  As  we 
know,  from  sad  experience,  the  attack  on 
KAL  007  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  civil- 
ian passenger  airliner  has  been  intercepted 
and   destroyed.   This  Soviet   action   consti- 
tutes a  grave  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
international  civil  aviation  system  requiring 
urgent  remedial  measures. 

The  civilized  world  cannot  permit  this 
type  of  incident  to  recur.  This  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  ICAO  Council  must  take 
action  to  initiate  an  investigation  of  this  in- 
cident, condemn  those  responsible,  and 
clearly  reaffirm  that  such  use  of  force 
against  civil  aircraft  is  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind  this  dis- 
tinguished audience  of  aviation  experts  that 
a  previous  incident  involving  a  Soviet  inter- 
ception of  a  Korean  Airlines  Boeing  707  in 
1978  prompted  ICAO  to  revise  its  material 
in  Annex  2  governing  the  interception  of 
civil  aircraft. 

This  latest  event  and  the  apparent  repudi- 
ation by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  internationally  ac- 
cepted legal  and  humanitarian  norms  for 
dealing  with  civil  aircraft  has  shattered  the 
confidence  in  the  safety  and  security  of  air 
travel  that  this  new  guidance,  in  effect  only 
two  years,  was  designed  to  restore.  We  de- 
plore the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
official  statements  to  acknowledge  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  safety  and  lives  of 
passengers  and  crew  when  dealing  with  a 
civil  aircraft  in  or  near  its  territorial  air- 
space. The  Soviet  Union  has  told  the  world 
that  it  would  take  the  same  action  again. 
The  International  civil  aviation  community 
must  categorically  reject  the  appalling 
threat  of  similar  action  in  future  instances. 
The  world  must  insist  that  the  Soviet 
Union  offer  a  formal  apology,  provide  full 
and  complete  information  regarding  this  in- 
cident, comply  with  its  obligation  under 
international  law  to  make  appropriate  com- 
pensation, and  give  credible  guarantees  to 
refrain  from  similar  action  in  the  future.  El- 
ementary considerations  of  humanity  dic- 
tate that  the  Soviet  Union  assist  the  be- 
reaved families  to  visit  the  site  of  the  inci- 
dent and  to  return  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
and  their  belongings  promptly. 

Such  threats  can  only  further  weaken  the 
international  community's  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  flight.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  in  an  endeavor  to 
ensure  that  such  a  tragic  incident  never 
occurs  again.  In  this  regard,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  join  with  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Council  in  putting  forward  a 
resolution  which  we  believe  could  make  a 


constructive  contribution  to  preventing 
such  use  of  force  against  civilian  aviation  in 
the  future.  We  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  strongly  condemned  for 
this  senseless  and  irresponsible  violation  of 
international  law  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  civil  aircraft— an  action  that  is 
an  established  fact.  An  investigation  must 
be  conducted.  The  Air  Navigation  Commis- 
sion should  study  ways  to  facilitate  coordi- 
nation between  civilian  and  military  aircraft 
and  their  respective  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tems. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Internation- 
al Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  United 
States  looks  to  this  organization  as  the  rec- 
ognized international  forum  for  promoting 
the  safe  and  orderly  growth  of  civil  aviation. 
Under  the  umbrella  of  ICAOs  rules  and 
procedures,  civil  aviation  has  become  a  sin- 
gularly important  factor  in  international 
commerce,  tourism  and  other  kinds  of 
travel.  More  than  750  million  passengers 
travelled  to  their  international  destinations 
in  1982.  Each  of  the  151  members  of  ICAO 
has  agreed  to  respect  certain  principles  and 
obligations,  as  codified  in  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  of  1944  and  its 
annexes,  to  facilitate  this  travel. 

The  Soviet  Union  must,  as  an  ICAO 
member,  also  respect  these  principles  and 
obligations.  It  is  clear  to  my  delegation  that 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  failed  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  with  regard  to  KAL 
007  but  failed  in  a  consistent  and  compre- 
hensive fashion.  Let  us  look  at  the  record  in 
detail. 


principles  and  obligations  UNDER  THE  CON- 
VENTION ON  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION 
AND  ITS  ANNEXES 

The  countries  that  have  joined  together 
as  parties  to  the  Convention  have  agreed 
that  the  safety  of  flight  in  international  air 
navigation  is  of  the  highest  priority.  To  this 
end.  States  have  agreed,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereignty,  to  work  together  to  foster 
the  safety  of  civil  aircraft  traversing  nation- 
al boundaries.  It  is  upon  this  foundation 
that  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization was  built  and  it  is  with  this  basic 
premise  in  mind  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  carried  out  their  good  work 
under  ICAO  auspices.  We  have  recognized 
the  unique  vulnerability  of  the  people 
aboard  aircraft  engaged  in  international  air 
navigation  and.  have  promised  to  conduct 
our  activities  as  sovereign  states  according- 
ly. It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  unthink- 
able that  a  commercial  airliner  in  time  of 
peace  should  operate  under  threat  of  being 
shot  out  of  the  sky.  The  world  community 
has  labelled  this  type  of  behavior  from  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  as  terror- 
ist action.  For  an  ICAO  member  slate  to 
take  such  action  against  airliners  which 
stray  into  their  airspace,  and  to  assert  their 
intent  to  do  again  sets  an  ominous  example 
and  fundamentally  inimal  to  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  Convention. 

INTERNATIONALLY  AGREED  UPON  INTERCEPT 
PROCEDURES 

The  ICAO  countries  have  agreed  that 
they  will  "have  due  regard  for  the  safety  of 
navigation  of  civil  aircraft "  when  issuing 
regulations  for  their  military  aircraft.  It  is 
self-evident  that  intercepts  of  civil  aircraft 
by  military  aircraft  must  be  governed  by 
this  paramount  concern. 

The  international  community  has  rejected 
deadly  assault  on  a  civil  airliner  by  a  mili- 
tary aircraft  in  time  of  peace  as  totally  un- 
acceptable. It  violates  not  only  the  basic 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Convention,  but 
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also  the  fundamental  norms  of  internation- 
al law  enshrined  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  established  firmly  in 
the  practice  of  the  civilized  world.  This  is 
clear  from  the  statements  and  actions  of 
States  in  response  to  each  time  this  event 
has  occurred  in  the  past  several  decades. 
One  example,  if  I  may  refresh  the  memories 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  when  this  Council 
examined  an  incident  involving  the  inter- 
ception of  a  Libyan  airliner  in  1973.  On  that 
occasion  the  Soviet  Union  was  "convinced 
that  ICAO  could  not  remain  aloof  from 
such  a  'barbaric  act ", 

The  Soviet  representative  insisted  that 
ICAO.  as  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  pledged  to  the  promotion  of  air 
safety  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  must  strong- 
ly condemn  that  act.  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  and  other  inter- 
national legal  instruments.  The  Soviet 
Union  also  joined  in  a  unanimous  Assembly 
resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
incident. 

As  a  result  of  the  deplorable  attack  of  a 
KAL  airliner  by  the  USSR  in  1978.  the 
ICAO  Council,  on  April  1.  1981.  approved 
new  and  expanded  material  for  Annex  2  on 
the  interception  of  civil  aircraft.  This  was  a 
direct  effort  to  ensure  that  such  an  act 
would  not  recur.  The  USSR  was  represented 
on  the  Air  Navigation  Commission  and  the 
ICAO  Council  at  the  time,  and  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  these  new  guidelines. 

The  U.S.S.R.'s  Airman's  Information  Pub- 
lication (AIP)  indicates  that  ICAO  intercept 
signals  are  to  be  used  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Spe- 
cifically, the  U.S.S.R.  AIP  states  that,  at 
night,  a  military  aircraft  will  signal  the  fact 
that  it  is  intercepting  another  aircraft  by: 

1.  "Rocking  wings  from  a  position  in  front 
and  normally  to  the  left  of  the  intercepted 
aircraft",  and 

2.  "Flashing  navigational  and.  if  available, 
landing  lights  at  irregular  intervals." 

The  U.S.S.R.  AIP  also  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

"An  aircraft  which  is  intercepted  by  an- 
other aircraft  shall  immediately: 

"(c)  Attempt  to  establish  audiocommuni- 
cations  with  the  intercepting  aircraft  or 
with  the  appropriate  intercept  control  unit, 
making  a  general  call  on  the  emergency  fre- 
quency 121.5  MHz  and  repeating  this  call  on 
the  emergency  frequency  243  MHz.  if  practi- 
cable .  . 

The  evidence  that  we  have  indicates  the 
U.S.S.R.  fighters  did  not  use  these  intercept 
signals  before  destroying  KAL  007.  It  is 
clear  from  communications  that  KAL  007 
was  unaware  that  it  was  being  intercepted. 
We  do  not  know,  if  the  Korean  airliner 
chose  to  broadcast  on  121.5  MHz.  that  the 
appropriate  U.S.S.R.  intercept  control  unit 
has  that  frequency  capability  or,  if  so,  was 
using  it. 

TREATMENT  OF  CIVIL  AIRCRAFT  IN  PROHIBITED 
AREAS 

States  reserve  the  right  under  article  9  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  operations  of  foreign  air- 
craft over  certain  areas  of  their  territory  for 
reasons  of  military  necessity  or  public 
safety.  These  prohibited  areas  must  be  of 
"reasonable  extent  and  location  so  as  not  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  air  navigation." 
Further.  Article  9(c)  contemplates  that  the 
remedial  measure  for  aircraft  entering  a 
prohibited  area  is  a  requirement  to  land 
within  the  territory  of  the  state  in  which 
the  prohibited  area  is  located.  By  its  actions 
and  words,  the  Soviet  Union  has  declared 
the  right  to  guard  its  prohibited  areas  by 


the  destruction  of  civil  aircraft,  even  those 
which  have  left  or  are  about  to  leave  its  air- 
space. Such  actions  clearly  go  far  beyond 
the  rights  of  States  contemplated  in  Article 
9,  or  reflected  elsewhere  in  international 
law. 

THE  OBLIGATION  TO  ASSIST 

A  commercial  airliner  found  to  be  flying 
off  course  should  not  be  presumed  to  be 
hostile.  It  is  likely  that  such  an  aircraft  is 
lost  and  in  need  of  assistance.  Under  Article 
25  of  the  Convention,  each  ICAO  state  has 
promised  "to  provide  such  measures  of  as- 
sistance to  aircraft  m  distress  in  its  territory 
as  it  may  find  practicable,  and  to  permit, 
subject  to  control  by  its  own  authorities,  the 
owners  of  the  aircraft  or  authorities  of  the 
State  in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered  to 
provide  such  measures  of  assistance  as  may 
be  necessitated  by  the  circumstances." 

This  obligation  to  assist  is  a  reaffirmation 
of  basic  principles  of  humanitarian  behavior 
and  is  also  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
international  community  that  civil  aircraft 
are  uniquely  vulnerable  and  should,  accord- 
ingly, regardless  of  nationality,  be  helped 
when  the  situation  calls  for  help.  From  the 
statements  made,  it  appears  that  the  Soviet 
Union  tracked  the  straying  airliner  for  at 
least  two  hours.  Then,  apparently  without 
adequate  warning  and  without  any  known 
attempt  to  assist  the  aircraft  back  onto  its 
course,  the  Soviet  Union  fired  on  the  air- 
liner and  its  269  occupants.  This  action  was 
precisely  the  opposite  of  what  the  Chicago 
Convention  seeks  to  ensure. 

OBLIGATION  TO  FACILITATE  SEARCH  AND  RESCUE 

The  precise  location  of  the  remains  of 
KAL  007  as  of  this  date  is  not  certain.  How- 
ever, we  do  know  that  the  airliner  went 
down  in  either  Soviet  territorial  waters  or  in 
that  portion  of  the  high  seas  contained  in 
the  Flight  Information  Region  (FIR) 
around  Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk.  The  U.S.S.R.  is 
assigned  responsibility  for  this  FIR  under 
the  ICAO  regional  air  navigation  plan  and 
has  accepted  responsibility  under  annex  12 
to  provide  search  and  rescue  services  in  this 
area. 

As  an  ICAO  member  state,  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
also  obliged  to  immediately  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  requests  by  other  states  to  enter 
Soviet  territory  for  search  and  rescue  pur- 
poses. Further  the  U.S.S.R.  has  agreed  to 
permit  and  facilitate,  in  accordance  with 
such  conditions  as  it  may  impose,  entry  into 
its  territory  by  rescue  units  from  other 
states  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  the 
site  of  an  aircraft  accident  and  rescuing  any 
survivors  of  that  accident.  To  date,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  refused  to  permit  search  and 
rescue  units  from  other  countries  to  enter 
Soviet  territorial  waters  to  search  for  the 
remains  of  KAL  007.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  blocked  access  to  the  likely  crash 
site  and  has  refused  to  cooperate  with  other 
interested  parties  to  ensure  prompt  recovery 
of  all  technical  equipment,  wreckage,  and 
other  material  that  may  facilitate  and  expe- 
dite completion  of  an  investigation. 

OBLIGATION  TO  INVESTIGATE 

The  Soviet  Union  destroyed  KAL  007  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  September  1. 
Despite  widespread  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  international  community  for  a  confir- 
mation and  an  explanation,  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  even  acknowledge  its 
action  for  almost  an  entire  week.  Yet  the 
destruction  of  an  aircraft  that  was  engaged 
in  international  air  navigation  has  multina- 
tional ramifications  and  is  of  utmost  inter- 
national concern.  Each  member  of  ICAO 
has  agreed  under  article  26  of  the  conven- 


tion to  institute  an  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  an  aircraft  accident  occur- 
ring in  its  territory.  The  international  com- 
munity defines  an  accident  as  an  occurrence 
involving  an  aircraft  resulting  in  death  or 
serious  injury.  The  country  in  which  the  ac- 
cident occurs  also  has  the  obligation  under 
the  treaty  to  invite  the  state  of  registry  to 
attend  the  inquiry  as  an  observer.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  Soviet  destruction  of  the 
Korean  airliner  has  international  ramifica- 
tions. The  aircraft  was  registered  in  Korea 
and  operated  by  a  Korean  air  carrier.  The 
aircraft,  a  Boeing  747,  was  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  Two  hundred  sixty-nine 
citizens  of  thirteen  countries  were  on  board. 
The  safety  of  all  civil  aircraft  of  countless 
nations  that  fly  in  or  near  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.  The 
Soviet  Union  owes  the  entire  world  an  ac- 
counting as  to  how  and  why  such  an  un- 
thinkable event  occurred. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COMPOSITE  ROUTE  SYSTEM 

KAL  007  was  flight  planned  on  designated 
route  R20  in  the  north  Pacific  composite 
route  system  (NOPAC)  when  for  some 
reason  it  strayed  off  course.  NOPAC  was  de- 
veloped and  implemented  by  the  United 
States  and  Japan  using  accepted  domestic 
and  international  procedures  according  to 
annex  11.  Since  the  route  is  largely  in  inter- 
national airspace  it  was  coordinated  using 
normal  ICAO  procedures  for  amendment  of 
the  regional  air  navigation  plans.  All  inter- 
ested states  were  asked  for  comments  on  the 
route  system,  including  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
U.S.S.R.  had  no  objection.  On  the  contrary, 
during  a  meeting  convened  in  Montreal  No- 
vember 12-13,  1981,  the  U.S.S.R.  acknowl- 
edged R20  and  agreed  to  "provide  separa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  applicable  ICAO 
provisions,  between  aircraft  under  their  con- 
trol and  the  airspace  to  be  protected  in  re- 
spect of  ATS  routes  NOPAC  2/R  20  (pro- 
posed), i.e.,  the  airspace  bounded  by  a  line 
50nm  north  of  the  route  centre  line,  and 
without  any  coordination  of  information  on 
or  restrictions  to  flights  assigned  to  operate 
thereon."  By  this  agreement,  the  U.S.S.R. 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  R20  and  the 
relatively  less  precise  nature  of  navigation 
used  on  long,  over  water  flights. 

RADIO  COMMUNICATIONS  ON  THE  EMERGENCY 
FREQUENCY 

Requirements  in  annex  10  indicate  that 
KAL  007  should  have  been  monitoring 
121.5.  Was  there  any  attempt  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  contact  KAL  007?  (The  United 
States  can  find  no  evidence  of  such  at- 
tempts.) If  so.  what  are  the  details  and  what 
is  the  evidence? 

There  are  many  unknowns  involved  in 
this  tragic  occurrence.  We  do  not  know,  for 
example,  what  caused  the  aircraft  to  stray 
off-coursed.  Some  of  these  questions  may 
never  be  answered.  Some  may  be  resolved 
by  a  technical  investigation.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  there  is  no  answer  to 
any  of  these  questions  that  could  possibly 
justify,  under  international  legal  and  hu- 
manitarian norms,  the  wanton  destruction 
of  KAL  007. 

U.S.  RESPECT  FOR  ICAO 

In  contrast  to  the  procedures  employed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  KAL  incident,  the 
United  States  and  other  ICAO  members  do 
not  use  deadly  force  against  off-course  civil- 
ian airlines  of  other  countries.  The  U.S.S.R 
has  alleged  in  its  communication  to  the 
president  of  ICAO  that  "Soviet  civil  air 
crews  always  comply  religiously  with  the 
international  standards  and  regulations  of 


ICAO  when  engaged  in  international 
flights."  This  Soviet  claim  is  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  Soviet  airliners  have  strayed 
from  their  assigned  paths  and  over  flown 
sensitive  U.S.  military  installations.  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  a  detailed  list  of  Aeroflot 
violations  in  U.S.  airspace,  showing  the  date 
and  the  aircraft.  Our  response  to  these  vio- 
lations has  been  to  assist  the  offending  air- 
craft back  to  its  assigned  flight  path,  to 
lodge  formal  protests  through  diplomatic 
channels  with  the  Soviet  authorities,  and 
apply  an  appropriate  penalty— the  suspen- 
sion of  Aeroflot  services  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  We  certainly  have  never  shot 
such  an  aircraft  down. 

The  United  States  has  firmly  supported 
measures  to  prevent  the  unjustified  use  of 
force  against  civil  aviation  operations.  We 
have  actively  worked  to  institute  procedures 
to  reduce  threats  from  terrorists.  Likewise, 
we  have  joined  ICAO  in  responding  to 
downing  of  civil  aircraft  in  1973  and  again  in 
1978 

The  perpetrators  of  this  most  recent  trag- 
edy have  attempted  to  downplay  their 
action  by  alleging  that  they  were  victims  of 
a  provocation.  They  have  suggested  that 
their  military  forces  may  have  mistaken  the 
Korean  airliner  for  an  American  reconnais- 
sance aircraft.  My  government  has  acknowl- 
edged that  a  RC-135  aircraft  was  conduct- 
ing a  routine  reconnaissance  mission  in 
international  air  space  off  the  Kamchatka 
Peninsula  to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
SALT  treaties.  There  was  no  connection  be- 
tween the  RC-135  mission  and  the  KAL 
flight. 

The  closest  point  of  approach  of  the  two 
aircraft  was  75  nm.  At  the  moment  of  actual 
interception  of  KAL  007,  the  RC-135  had 
been  at  its  base  in  Alaska  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Thus  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  the 
RC  135  was  there  to  monitor  the  KAL 
flight,  or  that  the  planes  flew  together  for 
ten  minutes.  This  group  of  aviation  experts 
knows  well  that  the  silhoutte  of  the  RC-135 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Boeing  747,  you 
must  also  share  our  conclusion  that  no  mili- 
tary pilot  using  accepted  intercept  proce- 
dures, could  fail  to  recognize  the  Boeing  747 
with  its  distinctive  features. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  supported  a  full 
investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  this 
tragedy.  But  a  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
vented adoption  of  this  resolution. 

This  extraordinary  session  of  the  council 
has  the  most  important  duty  of  reaffirming 
the  principles  on  which  civil  aviation  has  de- 
veloped in  an  orderly  and  safe  manner  over 
the  past  four  decades.  We  cannot  shirk  that 
responsibility.  To  preserve  and  protect 
those  principles  we  must  condemn  this  vio- 
lation. We  must  also,  through  an  impartial 
investigation,  establish  as  clear  a  record  as 
we  can  of  the  relevant  facts.  Each  of  ICAO's 
151  members  has  subscribed  to  promoting  a 
system  of  safe  and  secure  international  civil 
aviation.  We  can  strengthen  that  system  by 
taking  steps  to  repudiate  that  violation  and 
prevent  recurrences.  Unless  we  do  so,  we 
will  have  failed  to  meet  our  obligation  to 
international  civil  aviation. 

I  call  on  this  council  to  ensure  that  the 
"spirit  of  the  Chicago  convention"  endures. 
That  spirit  requires  that  violators  be 
warned,  and  the  travelling  public  assured, 
that  transgressions  against  the  internation- 
al norms  of  civil  aviation  will  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. Our  success  in  making  the  airlines  safe 
from  such  threat  of  force  will  be  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  international  peace  and 
security.  In  that  task,  the  United  States  is 
pleased  to  join  our  colleagues. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  REPORTED 
HOSTILITIES  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  in  order 
that  we  may  all  have  a  clear  picture  of 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  as  it  has  been 
developing  during  the  past  few  weeks 
and  in  particular  as  it  has  affected  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  chronology  of 
some  of  the  more  significant  reports  of 
events  in  which  our  troops  have  been 
involved  in  that  country  beginning  on 
August  28,  1983.  and  continuing  until 
the  present  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Chronology 

August  28.  1983.— Marines  in  Lebanon  in 
fire  fight  at  Beirut  Airport  for  first  time. 
"United  States  Marines  fought  a  90-minute 
battle  with  militiamen  thought  to  be  Shiite 
Moslems,  a  Marine  spokesman  said.  There 
were  no  Marine  casualties."  (N.Y.  Times. 
August  29.  1983) 

August  29.  1983.-2  Marines  killed  in  Leba- 
non and  14  others  are  wounded  as  Beirut 
fighting  spreads.  "Two  American  marines 
were  killed  and  14  wounded  this  morning  as 
fierce  fighting  between  the  Lebanese  Army 
and  Moslem  militiamen  turned  this  city  into 
an  arena  of  exploding  shells,  machine-gun 
fire  and  snipers'  bullets."  (N.Y.  Times. 
August  30,  1983) 

August  30,  1983.— New  battles  rage  in 
Beirut;  4  in  France's  force  killed;  marines 
again  in  fire  fight.  "Late  this  afternoon. 
American  marines  came  under  attack  at  all 
three  of  the  positions  they  maintain  near 
Beirut  International  Airport  and  were  re- 
turning fire,  a  Marine  spokesman  said." 
(N.Y.  Times,  August  31,  1983) 

September  1,  1983.— U.S.  positioning  2,000 
marines  off  Beirut  coast.  "President  Reagan 
today  ordered  a  2,000-member  Marine  force 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  position  itself  off 
Beirut  so  that  all  necessary  measures'  could 
be  taken  to  assure  the  safety'  of  the  1,370 
marines  already  on  shore."  (N.Y.  Times, 
September  2,  1983) 

September  4,  1983.— Militias  in  Beirut 
battle  for  land  vacated  by  Israel.  "Heavy 
fighting  erupted  in  the  mountains  overlook- 
ing the  Lebanese  capital  today  as  Christian 
and  Druse  militias  scrambled  for  positions 
evacuated  hours  earlier  by  Israeli  troojjs 
pulling  back  from  the  Beirut  area."  (N.Y. 
Times,  September  5,  1983) 

September  6.  1983.— Fierce  battles  contin- 
ue around  Beirut's  airport:  2  more  U.S.  ma- 
rines killed  and  3  wounded.  ".  .  .  Other 
Druse  groups  battled  Lebanese  Army  sol- 
diers south  of  the  capital  after  two  United 
States  marines  were  killed  and  three  wound- 
ed at  dawn  when  rockets,  mortars  and  artil- 
lery shells  landed  in  an  around  the  Marine 
base  at  Beirut  International  Airport."  (N.Y. 
Times.  September  7,  1983) 

September  7,  1983.-2  French  soldiers 
killed  as  shells  pound  on  Beirut.  ".  .  .  To- 
night United  States  Marine  positions  near 
Beirut  International  Airport  came  under  ar- 
tillery fire,  and  the  marines  responded  with 
six  155-millimeter  artillery  rounds."  (N.Y. 
Times,  September  8.  1983) 

September  8,  1983.— U.S.  Navy  enters  Leb- 
anon fighting  shelling  hill  site.  "A  United 
States  warship  shelled  an  artillery  emplace- 
ment in  hills  southeast  of  this  capital  today 
after  gunners,  presumed  to  be  Druse  militia- 


men, had  fired  at  American  Marine  posi- 
tions at  the  Beirut  International  Airport." 
(N.Y.  Times,  September  9,  1983) 

September  11,  1983.— Druse  militiamen 
battering  troops  of  Lebanese  Army.  "... 
shells  landed  near  the  United  States  marine 
peacekeeping  contingent  deployed  by  Beirut 
International  Airport,  and  the  marines  went 
into  their  highest  state  of  alert."  (N.Y. 
Times,  September  12.  1983) 

September  12.  1983.-3  marines  injured  in 
mortar  attack  at  Beirut  airport.  "A  new  con- 
tingent of  2.000  United  States  marines  ar- 
rived off  the  coast  of  Lebanon  today.  Hours 
later,  three  more  marines  ashore  were 
wounded  when  their  positions  at  the  Beirut 
airport  came  under  renewed  shellfire." 
(N.Y.  Times,  September  13.  1983) 

September  13,  1983.— Reagan  to  let  ma- 
rines give  some  aid  to  Lebanese  Army  and 
European  Peace  Forces.  "The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration announced  today  that  the  Ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  were  now  authorized  to 
call  on  American  naval  and  air  power  not 
only  to  defend  themselves  but  also  to  aid 
other  Western  forces  and  the  Lebanese 
Army  in  certain  circumstances.  "  (N.Y. 
Times,  September  14,  1983) 

September  17.  1983.— U.S.  warships  fire  on 
Lebanon  area  held  by  Syrians.  "Two  Ameri- 
can Naval  vessels  bombarded  artillery  posi- 
tions belonging  to  anti-Government  forces 
deep  inside  Syrian-controlled  areas  of  Leba- 
non today.  The  Syrians  responded  by  saying 
they  would  retaliate  against  American 
forces  if  their  positions  were  attacked." 
(N.Y.  Times,  September  18,  1983) 

September  19,  1983.— U.S.  warships  fire  in 
direct  support  of  Lebanese  Army.  "Two 
United  States  Navy  ships  off  Beirut  fired 
dozens  of  shells  today  in  support  of  Leba- 
nese Army  units  defending  the  towTi  of  Suk 
al  Gharb  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Beirut.  It 
was  the  first  direct  military  support  of  the 
Lebanese  Army  by  United  States  forces." 
(N.Y.  Times,  September  20,  1983) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  items  from  the  New- 
York  Times.  The  first  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday.  Sep- 
tember 17.  issue,  by  Hedrick  Smith, 
entitled  "War  Powers  Dispute.  "  The 
second  is  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Monday's  edition,  by  Anthony  Lewis, 
entitled  'Flouting  the  Law." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17,  1983] 
War  Powers  Dispute 
(By  Hedrick  Smith) 
Washington,  September  16.— The  political 
stalemate  over  keeping  American  marines  in 
Lebanon  springs  from  a  determined  effort 
by  Congressional  leaders  to  establish  an  im- 
portant    legal     precedent     that     President 
Reagan  wants  to  avoid. 

There's  almost  perfect  unanimity  on 
policy  and  the  mission  of  the  marines, "  said 
one  White  House  official.  "Its  all  a  question 
of  institutional  pride,  but  it  has  big  foreign 
policy  implications. " 

Congressional  leaders,  and  even  many  of 
President  Reagan's  frequent  critics  in  Con- 
gress, concede  that  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  the  substance  of  policy  but  they 
insist  that  in  the  present  case  form  is  at 
least  as  important  as  substance. 

From  the  legislature's  perspective,  the 
fundamental  issue  is  whether  Congress  will 
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be  accepted  by  President  Reagan  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  decision  to  put  American  troops 
into  combat  situations  overseas  or,  as  in  this 
case,  in  ti.e  decision  to  keep  them  there 
once  hosti'ities  develop. 

WHITE  HOUSE  VirW 

Prom  the  perspective  of  the  White  House, 
the  basic  issue  is  whether  the  President  will 
be  allowed  enough  Hexibility  in  the  use  of 
American  troops  or  whether  Congress  will 
dangerously  tie  his  hands  in  ways  that  for- 
eign adversaries  can  exploit. 

The  immediate  legal  issue  concerns  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  and  wheth- 
er, under  its  provisions,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  seek  Congressional  authority  to 
extend  the  Marine  Corps  presence  in  Leba- 
non. That  act  grew  out  of  Congressional 
frustration  over  the  longer  American  mili- 
tary involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War  with- 
out any  explicit  war  vote  by  Congress. 

But  historically,  the  dispute  has  roots  in 
what  some  see  as  a  Constitutional  ambigui- 
ty that  makes  the  President  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  but  which 
also  gives  Congress  the  power  "to  declare 
war"  and  "to  raise  armies."  The  constitu- 
tionally divided  war  powers  have  many 
times  before  in  American  history  seen  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  jealously 
guarding  prerogatives  and  reluctant  to  cede 
any  portion  of  its  share  of  the  war  power  to 
the  other. 

"There  are  few  issues  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  issue  confronting  us— the 
balance  of  powers  Iwtween  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches."  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  Senate  minority  leader,  told  the  Senate 
in  debate  Thursday.  "This  issue  is  bigger 
than  political  parties,  bigger  than  personal- 
ities, bigger  than  any  particular  office  of 
the  United  States." 

THREAT  TO  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS 

More  concretely.  Congressional  Demo- 
crats joined  by  many  Republicans  contend 
that  if  they  do  not  now  force  President 
Reagan  to  seek  their  concurrence,  it  will  be 
a  dangerous  precedent,  diminishing  the 
powers  of  Congress. 

"If  we  don't  trigger  the  War  Powers  Act 
now.  it  will  l)e  a  precedent  that  will  make 
that  legislation  a  dead  letter."  said  Repre- 
sentative Stephen  J.  Solarz,  a  Brooklyn 
Democrat.  "What  is  at  stake  here  is  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  dispatch  of  American  forces  into 
combat  situations." 

The  White  House  fears  the  opposite 
danger.  If  the  President  too  openly  accepts 
the  t)asic  premise  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution, officials  say,  he  will  lose  flexibility 
and  be  left  naked  to  foreign  military  pres- 
sures in  such  delicate  situations  a&  Lebanon 
today. 

A  GUN  TO  OUR  OWN  HEAD 

Specificially.  the  White  House  concern  in 
centered  on  those  sections  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  that  Congress  wants  to 
use  that  require  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  in  case  American  forces  are  in- 
volved in  hostilities  or  face  imminent  hostil- 
ities and  also  require  him  to  withdraw  the 
troops  within  60  days  unless  Congress  ex- 
plicitly extends  their  stay. 

"What  that  means,"  said  one  White  House 
official,  "is  that  some  foreign  party,  merely 
by  shooting  at  your  troops,  can  force  you  to 
withdraw  them  within  60  days  if  Congress 
fails  to  act.  and  there  are  lots  of  ways  in 
which  Congress  can  fail  to  act.  If  that's 
true,  then  we've  put  a  gun  to  our  own  head 
in  a  whole  host  of  difficult  negotiating  situ- 
ations abroad." 


After  days  of  fairly  cautious  maneuvering, 
the  debate  sharpened  when  Senate  Demo- 
crats demanded  on  Thursday  that  President 
Reagan  explicitly  accept  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  by  sending  Congress  a  message 
that  invokes  its  provisions  and  seeks  Con- 
gressional authority  to  keep  the  marines  in 
Lebanon.  The  White  House  balked. 

To  try  to  force  the  Presidents  hana. 
Senate  Democrats  introduced  their  own  res- 
olution to  trigger  the  60-day  time  limit  in 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  If  the  resolu 
tion  is  passed,  it  could  technically  force  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Marine  force  within  60 
days,  but  it  is  currently  being  held  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House.  Representative 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr..  has  been  trying  a 
softer  sell,  hoping  to  lure  the  President  into 
a  political  bargain  by  offering  to  endorse 
Administration  policy  and  authorizing  the 
marines  to  stay  in  Beirut  another  18 
months.  Mr.  O'Neill  has  not  demanded  that 
President  Reagan  take  the  initiative. 

HOUSE  DEMOCRATS'  RESOLUTION 

Instead.  House  Democrats  drafted  their 
own  joint  resolution,  replete  with  references 
to  key  provisions  of  the  War  Power  Resolu- 
tion thai  would  score  constitutional  points 
for  Congress  in  their  view  once  the  Presi- 
dent signed  it. 

This  resolution  would  give  the  President 
much  of  what  he  wants.  It  would  authorize 
the  use  of  offshore  air  and  naval  firepower 
to  protect  the  peace-keeping  force  in  Leba- 
non and  would  let  the  marines  stay  in  Leba- 
non indefinitely  if  there  were  a  cease-fire. 

But  if  there  were  hostilities  after  18 
months,  this  resolution  would  require  an- 
other report  from  the  President  to  Congress 
and  another  Congressional  vote  to  extend 
their  stay. 

So  far  the  Administration  has  refused  to 
accept  that  and  there  are  reports  of  internal 
divisions.  White  House  negotiators  led  by 
James  A.  Baker  3d,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  are  said 
to  favor  striking  a  compromise  with  Con- 
gress. But  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger,  and  William  P.  Clark,  the 
national  security  adviser,  and  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers  have  taken  a  tougher 
stand. 

Many  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
believe  the  Administration  so  badly  needs 
Congressional  support  that  the  President 
will  have  to  give  some  ground.  If  so,  the  con- 
sensus here  is  that  Congress  will  have  af- 
fected the  balance  of  power  on  the  delicate 
issue  of  war  and  peace  and  the  gray  situa- 
tions in  tietween. 

The  exchange  between  the  White  House 
and  Mr.  Byrd  introduced  a  new  note  of  con- 
tentiousness into  the  delicate  negotiations 
to  achieve  some  form  of  legislative  authori- 
zation for  the  troops  that  met  the  institu- 
tional demands  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Byrd  and  other  Democrats,  as  well  as 
some  Republicans,  feel  that  the  require- 
ment for  Congressional  approval  came  into 
effect  last  month  when  the  first  of  our  four 
marines  was  killed  in  shelling  by  Syrian- 
backed  Druse  militiamen  outside  Beirut. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  VIEW 

The  White  House  argues  that  despite  the 
onset  of  more  violence,  there  is  no  require- 
ment under  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
that  Mr.  Reagan  seek  Congressional  approv- 
al to  keep  about  1.300  marines  committed  to 
the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon. 

Because  both  sides  agree  with  the  princi- 
ple that  the  Marines  should  be  there,  a 


battle  has  emerged  over  institutional  pre- 
rogatives and  constitutional  questions. 

Today  the  White  House  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  sweep  aside  the  complicated  ques- 
tions of  prerogatives  and  assert  that,  in  gen- 
eral, requirements  for  Congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  troops  damage  American 
interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  continued  today 
between  the  White  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ers on  compromise  language  in  a  possible 
Congressional  resolution  backing  the  use  of 
the  troops. 

Mr.  Reagan  seemed  to  signal  today  what 
White  House  aides  had  said  before,  that  the 
Administration  would  be  able  to  accept 
some  form  of  resolution  as  long  as  it  did  not 
embody  the  idea  that  the  troops  were  in 
Lebanon  under  Congressional  authorization. 

Asked  by  a  reporter  in  the  Oval  Office 
whether  he  could  "live  with"  some  sort  of 
war  powers  resolution.  Mr.  Reagan  said,  "I 
am  sure  I  can."  Asked  to  be  more  specific, 
he  said.  "I  can't  get  into  that  while  its 
being  discussed." 

He  was  apparently  alluding  to  the  talks  on 
Capitol  Hill  today  involving  James  A.  Baker 
3d.  the  White  House  chief  of  staff,  as  well 
as  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr..  the  Tennessee  Republican  who  is 
the  Senate  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Reagan's  comments  came  at  a  picture- 
taking  session  in  the  Oval  Office  before  a 
meeting  with  supporters  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its. 

NO  PROGRESS  REPORTED 

The  meeting  with  Senator  Baker.  Senator 
Byrd  and  Mr.  Baker  of  the  White  House 
broke  up  this  evening  with  no  apparent 
progress  in  achieving  a  compromise. 

Aides  indicated  that  Senator  Byrd  was 
still  insisting  that  the  President  acknowl- 
edge that  the  troops'  presence  in  Lebanon  is 
subject  to  Congressional  approval. 

An  aide  to  Senator  Baker  said  the  Senator 
was  "tired  of  shoveling  smoke"  and  getting 
bogged  down  in  a  battle  of  prerogatives,  and 
would  try  to  break  the  impasse  by  introduc- 
ing his  own  version  of  a  compromise  on 
Monday. 

There  were  few  details  tonight  of  that 
compromise,  which  the  Baker  aide  said 
would  be  drafted  over  the  weekend.  The 
aide  said  Senator  Baker  wanted  to  "precipi- 
tate Senate  action"  by  coming  up  with  a  res- 
olution simply  authorizing  the  President  to 
continue  to  keep  the  troops  in  Lebanon  for 
a  period  of  time. 

THE  ZABLOCKI  APPROACH 

This  has  been  baisically  the  approach  of 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
led  by  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
the  Wisconsin  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Za- 
blocki favors  a  resolution  that  would  permit 
the  troops  to  remain  in  Lebanon  for  up  to 
18  months. 

The  White  House  has  objected  even  to 
Mr.  Zablocki's  approach  because  it  would 
make  explicit  reference  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution's  requirement 
that  the  President  have  Congressional  ap- 
proval to  keep  the  troops  there. 

It  is  not  clear  tonight  whether  Senator 
Baker's  proposal  would  have  the  same  fea- 
tures, which  would  presumably  also  make  it 
objectionable  to  the  White  House. 

At  the  center  of  the  struggle  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  are  interpre- 
tations of  a  1973  statute  that  says  the  Presi- 
dent must  notify  Congress  when  American 
troops  face  a  combat  situation,  and  must 
then  withdraw  the  troops  within  60  days 


unless  Congress  authorizes  them  to  remain. 
The  60-day  period  can  be  extended  by  30 
days. 

The  White  House  official,  in  addressing 
the  consequences  of  requiring  Congressional 
approval  for  the  presence  of  the  Marines, 
emphasized  that  he  was  not  trying  to 
"impugn  the  motives  of  Congress." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  19,  1983] 
Flouting  the  Law 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston,  September   18.— In  the  growing 
struggle  between  Congress  and  the  White 
House  over  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  few- 
have  noticed  a  curious  and  important  fact. 
President  Reagan  has  so  far  offered  no  de- 
fense—not in  fact,  not  in  law— for  his  failure 
to  follow  the  rules  in  Lebanon. 

He  and  his  aides  have  produced  no  legal 
brief  or  other  document  justifying  their  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  resolution.  And  the 
reason  is  simple;  They  have  none.  There  is 
talk  in  the  newspapers,  for  example,  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  is  demanding  some- 
thing "unconstitutional ':  but  we  have  seen 
no  Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  reach- 
ing that  conclusion.  And  the  Administration 
in  another  instance  has  conceded  Congress's 
authority  in  the  Lebanese  situation. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  was  passed  by 
Congress  over  President  Nixon's  veto  in 
1973.  Its  central  provisions  trigger  certain 
consequences  when  "United  States  forces 
are  introduced  into  hostilities." 

Are  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  involved  in 
"hostilities"  today?  It  is  hard  to  make  a  seri- 
ous argument  that  they  are  not  when  4  ma- 
rines have  l)een  killed  and  another  25 
wounded,  when  U.S.  Navy  ships  offshore  are 
firing  into  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  when  the 
official  reason  for  shooting  has  been  ex- 
panded far  beyond  "self-defense "  in  its 
usual  meaning. 

On  the  facts,  then,  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution applies.  What  about  the  law?  Is  there 
some  constitutional  or  other  way  for  the 
Administration  to  escape  the  demand  for 
compliance? 

The  resolution  gives  Congress  two  ways  to 
limit  the  Presidential  use  of  the  armed 
forces.  First,  it  says  that  the  President 
"Shall  terminate"  their  use  90  days  after 
"hostilities"  trigger  the  act  unless  Congress 
has  authorized  him  to  carry  on.  Second,  it 
provides  that  Congress  may  at  any  time 
direct  the  President  to  withdraw  forces  by 
passing  a  form  of  resolution  that  does  not 
require  Presidential  approval. 

The  second  of  those  provisions  was  effec- 
tively held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  June  in  the  legislative  veto  case. 
The  Court  said  that  Congress  had  to  act  in 
such  matters  through  regular  legislation, 
subject  to  a  President's  veto. 

But  the  first  war  powers  provision  is  a 
very  different  matter,  legally.  It  simply  sets 
a  time  limit  on  what  a  President  may  do 
with  the  armed  forces  until  he  has  Congres- 
sional authority.  That  has  all  kinds  of 
precedent  behind  it  in  "sunset  laws  "  and 
statutes  giving  Presidents  scope  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  within  a  limited  period.  And  the 
provision  is  supported  by  Congress's  explicit 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war. 

As  that  war  powers  provision  is  applied  to 
particular  facts,  it  might  run  up  against  a 
President's  power  as  Commander  in  Chief— 
and  be  unconstitutional  as  applied.  A  Presi- 
dent could  make  that  argument  convincing- 
ly, for  instance,  if  the  provision  called  on 
him  to  remove  forces  under  emergency  cir- 
cumstances threatening  them  or  the  nation. 


But  that  is  very  different  from  saying  that  a 
time  limit  as  such  is  unconstitutional. 

President  Reagan  really  conceded  the 
principle  of  Congressional  authority  in  Leb- 
anon on  June  27,  when  he  signed  into  law 
the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act. 
Section  4(a)  of  the  act  says  "the  President 
shall  obtain  statutory  authorization  from 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  any  substantial 
expansion  in  the  number  or  role  in  Lebanon 
by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. " 

Before  that  language  became  law  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  Kenneth  W. 
Dam,  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Charles 
Percy  saying  it  was  "acceptable  to  us."  He 
said  it  described  "what  this  Administration 
intends  to  do."  namely  "seek  authorization 
from  Congress  "  for  the  force  in  Lebanon. 
And.  he  said,  the  language  gave  flexibility 
for  emergencies  by  allowing  the  President 
to  begin  introducing  forces,  "if  circum- 
stances urgently  required,  while  Congress  is 
considering  his  request  for  statutory  au- 
thorization." 

In  short,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
already  agreed  to  a  formal  Congressional 
role  in  sending  U.S.  forces  into  Lebanon.  It 
has  deferred  to  an  assertion  of  authority 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
There  is  strong  reason  in  democratic 
theory  and  in  our  recent  history  to  favor 
that  Congressional  role.  Senator  Roger 
Jepsen  of  Iowa,  a  conservative  Republican, 
put  it".  "If  the  deployment  of  the  marines  in 
the  very  volatile  environment  in  Lebanon  is 
to  have  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people,  they  must  have  a  voice  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  Congress." 

As  Senator  Jepsens  words  show.  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats  in  Congress  are 
pressing  Mr.  Reagan  to  comply  with  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  Yet  he  continues  to 
evade  it:  without  legal  or  factual  argument. 
Not  since  Richard  Nixon  has  there  been 
such  a  case  of  stonewalling  by  the  White 
House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordere(i. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  time  remaining.  I  wonder  if 
we  could  do  some  housekeeping  items 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  about  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  have  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  items  marked  on  the  calen- 
dar for  action  by  unanimous  consent 
on  this  side.  I  will  identify  them  for 
the  minority  leader  and  ask  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  consider  all  or  any  of 
them  at  this  time.  They  are  calendar 
Nos.  370.  372,  373.  374,  375.  376.  377. 
378.  379.  380.  381.  and  385. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side.  Those  items 
have  been  cleared,   I   am  pleased  to 

Mr!  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


DESIGNATING  THE  SQUARE 
DANCE  AS  THE  FOLK  DANCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  (S.  1448)  to  designate  the 
square  dance  as  the  national  folk 
dance  of  the  United  States  was  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
square  dancers  from  across  America 
will  be  coming  to  Washington  to  cele- 
brate National  Square  Dance  Week. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time,  there- 
fore, to  bring  before  the  Senate  my 
bill.  S.  1448.  to  designate  the  square 
dance  as  the  National  Folk  Dance,  in 
perpetuity. 

In  so  doing,  allow  me  to  remark  that 
the  square  dance  embodies  the  evolu- 
tion of  dance  in  our  country  since  colo- 
nial times.  Nearly  every  ethnic  group 
can  recognize  a  contribution  of  its  own 
to  the  many  steps  and  movements  of 
the  modern  square  dance. 

Although  the  square  dance  has 
changed  with  the  growth  of  our 
Nation,  the  basic  character  of  the 
dance  has  continued  to  uphold  the 
spirit  of  equality,  chivalry,  precision, 
joy— qualities  highly  valued  in  the 
American  way.  and  as  a  creed  for 
square  dancers.  Thousands  of  young, 
middle  aged,  and  elderly  belong  to 
clubs  and  associations  as  devotees  and 
students  of  the  square  dance.  These 
Americans  are  to  be  applauded  for 
keeping  alive  a  colorful  heritage  which 
belongs  solely  to  our  country.  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  support  my  bill,  and  that  they  will 
give  their  unanimous  consent  to  the 
passage  of  S.  1448.  to  designate  the 
square  dance  as  the  "National  Folk 
Dance  of  the  United  States." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  1448 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  square  dancing  has  been  a  popular  tra- 
dition in  America  since  early  colonial  times: 

(2)  square  dancing  is  a  joyful  expression 
of  the  vibrant  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  the  American  people  value  the  display 
of  etiquette  among  men  and  women  which 
is  a  major  element  of  square  dancing: 

(4)  square  dancing  is  a  traditional  form  of 
family  recreation  which  symbolizes  a  basic 
strength  of  this  country,  namely,  the  unity 
of  the  family: 

(5)  square  dancing  epitomizes  democracy 
because  it  dissolves  arbitrary  social  distinc- 
tions; and 

(6)  it  is  fitting  that  the  square  dance  be 
added  to  the  array  of  symbols  of  our  nation- 
al character  and  pride. 

Sec  2.  The  square  dance  is  designated  as 
the  national  folk  dance  of  the  United 
States. 
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Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January 
1.  1984. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  P>resident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  121)  to 
designate  November  1983  as  National 
Diabetes  Month. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  36  Senators  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  121,  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1983,  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month."  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  his  colleagues  for  acting  ex- 
peditiously on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  this  initi- 
ative will  promote  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  effects  this  disease  has 
on  the  11  million  Americans  who 
suffer  from  diabetes— and  their  loved 
ones,  together  with  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  sustaining  our  com- 
mitment to  develop  more  effective 
methods  of  treating  diabetes. 

To  date.  Representative  Hoyer  has 
obtained  145  cosponsors  for  the  com- 
panion measure  (H.J.  Res.  307)  he  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  President,  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  act  on  this 
vital  resolution  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  121 

Whereas  diabetes  liills  more  than  all  other 
dfawiifs  except  cancer  and  cardiovascular 
diseases: 

Whereas  eleven  million  Americans  suffer 
from  diabetes  and  five  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  of  such  Americans  are  not 
aware  of  their  illness: 

Whereas  $9,700,000,000  annually  are  used 
for  health  care  costs,  disability  payments, 
and  premature  mortality  costs  due  to  diabe- 
tes: 

Whereas  up  to  85  per  centum  of  all  cases 
of  noninsulin-dependent  diabetes  may  be 
controllable  through  greater  public  under- 
standing, awareness,  and  education:  and 

Whereas  diat>etes  is  a  leading  cause  of 
blindness,  kidney  disease,  heart  disease, 
stroke,  birth  defects,  and  lower  life  expect- 
ancy, which  complications  may  l>e  reduced 
through  greater  patient  and  public  under- 
standing, awareness,  and  education:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1983  is  designated  as  •National 
Diabetes  Month",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 


tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  acii\iiies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoiit.  T  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128) 
to  designate  the  day  of  October  22. 
1983,  as  "Metropolitan  Opera  Day," 
was  corisidered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  128 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  is  one  of 
the  world's  premier  performing  arts  organi- 
zations and  has  an  audience  larger  than 
that  01  any  other  such  organization  in  the 
world; 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  since  its 
first  performance  one  hundred  years  ago  on 
October  22.  1883.  has  provided  the  finest 
quality  in  opera  to  audiences  throughout 
the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  pio- 
neered radio  presentations  of  live  opera, 
performing  on  radio  for  more  than  forty 
years  and  more  recently  on  television: 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  has 
toured  the  United  States  since  its  founding 
in  1883: 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  provides 
educational  services  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  generously  encouraging 
and  training  young  artists  and  by  providing 
technical  and  managerial  assistance  to 
other  opera  companies  in  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  has  pre- 
sented renowned  performing  arts  companies 
from  all  over  the  world  at  the  Opera  House: 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  company,  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  treasures  and  one  of  the 
greatest  performing  arts  theaters  in  the 
world:  and 

Whereas,  throughout  its  long  history,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  has  fostered 
generations  of  music  lovers  and  has  en- 
riched and  inspired  this  Nation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  22,  1983,  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  first  per- 
formance, as  "Metropolitan  Opera  Day" 
throughout  these  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ENTOMOLOGY  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  134) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  of  November  27,  through  Decem- 


ber 3,  1983,  as  "National  Entomology 
Week,  "  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  134 

Whereas  the  study  of  entomology  contin- 
ually yields  advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  ecology,  behavior,  and  dynamics  of  in- 
sects: 

Whereas  entomologists  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  production  and  protec- 
tion of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  and  in  the 
preservation  of  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment: 

Whereas  advancements  in  entomology 
contribute  substantially  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  improvements  in  the  daily  lives  of 
our  Nation's  citizens: 

Whereas  entomological  research  is  being 
undertaken  in  all  fifty  states— in  the  Feder- 
al. State,  and  private  sectors:  in  colleges, 
universities,  and  museums:  in  Government, 
commercial,  and  private  laboratories:  and  in 
experiment  stations: 

Whereas  1983  marks  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Society  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  Entomological  Society  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  No- 
vember 28  through  December  2.  1983,  in  De- 
troit, Michigan,  and  approximately  two 
thousand  five  hundred  leading  entomolo- 
gists from  around  the  world  will  gather  at 
the  meeting  to  share  their  research  findings 
and  discuss  developments  in  entomology: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  27  through  December  3.  1983,  is 
designated  as  'National  Entomology  Week" 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  ob.serve  such 
week  with  appropriate  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MYASTHENIA  GRAVIS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  140) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  of  October  2  through  October  8, 
1983,  as  "Myasthenia  Gravis  Aware- 
ness Week, '  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa-ssed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  140 

Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
myasthenia  gravis  present  a  significant 
health  problem  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  myasthenia  gravis  is  a  severe 
neuromuscular  disorder,  characterized  by 
weakness  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
body: 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  two  hundred  thousand  diagnosed. 


and  over  one  hundred  thousand  undiag- 
nosed, Americans  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
races  and  ages,  are  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease: 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  innovative  research  into  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  cure  of  myasthenia 
gravis:  sjid 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  Na- 
tion's attention  upon  the  problem  of  myas- 
thenia gravis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  2  through  October  8,  1983,  is  desig- 
nated as  "Myasthenia  Gravis  Awareness 
Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
IMPROVEMENT  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  142) 
designating  the  week  of  October  3 
through  October  9,  1983,  as  "National 
Productivity  Improvement  Week,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 

Whereas  the  economic  stability  and 
growth  of  this  Nation  relies  largely  on  the 
collective  industry  and  endeavor  of  its  work- 
ing citizens: 

Whereas  the  time-honored  tradition  of 
American  leadership  in  work-related  ingenu- 
ity and  know-how  has  brought  about  great 
strides  in  productivity: 

Whereas  growth  in  productivity  in  turn 
improves  the  standard  of  living  of  United 
States  citizens: 

Whereas  public  awareness  of  the  econom- 
ic importance  of  productivity  will  promote 
Individual  and  collective  ideas  and  innova- 
tions for  productivity  improvements:  and 

Whereas  a  conscientious  effort  to  improve 
productivity  will  foster  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  all  citizens  and  reduce  the  level  of 
inflation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  productivity  growth  and 
of  encouraging  the  development  of  methods 
to  improve  individual  and  collective  produc- 
tivity in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  the 
week  of  October  3  through  October  9,  1983, 
is  designated  'National  Productivity  Im- 
provement Week  ".  The  President  is  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  146) 
to  designate  March  23,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Energy  Education  Day,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  146 
Whereas  an  adequate  and  competitively 
priced  energy  supply  is  essential  for  a  strong 
-economy  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  affordable  energy  resources  are 
required  to  fuel  the  economic  growth  which 
will  provide  new  jobs  and  employment  op- 
portunities so  that  all  people  of  our  society 
may  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
greater  prosperity: 

Whereas  the  developments  needed  for  the 
future  .will  require  greater  attention  to  the 
scientific  laws  in  the  areas  of  physics  and 
chemistry  as  they  relate  to  the  develop- 
ment, distribution,  and  efficient  use  of  our 
energy  for  transportation,  communication, 
manufacturing,  and  personal  use; 

Whereas  people  are  striving  to  make 
energy  work  more  efficiently  in  their 
homes,  transportation  systems,  and  work- 
places: 

Whereas  fundamental  changes  in  the 
United  States  energy  future  requires  the 
United  States  educational  system  at  all 
grade  levels  to  prepare  our  youth  for  the 
new  demands  and  challenges  which  lie 
ahead: 

Whereas  the  celebration  of  a  National 
Energy  Education  Day  (NEED)  will  bring 
together  students,  teachers,  school  officials, 
and  community  members  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  for  a  greater  understanding  of 
energy  issues;  and 

Whereas  such  celebration  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  encourages  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  efficient  ways 
energy  works  for  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order  to 
promote  and  enhance  energy  education  pro- 
grams at  all  grade  levels  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  United  States, 
March  23,  1984,  is  designated  "National 
Energy  Education  Day".  The  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, and  directing  all  Federal  agencies  to 
participate  in  the  obser\'ance  of  such  day 
and  to  cooperate  with  persons  and  institu- 
tions conducting  such  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COAST  GUARD  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  150) 
to  designate  August  4,  1984,  as  "Coast 
Guard  Day,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  150 
Whereas  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
the  oldest  continuous  seagoing  service,  its 
history  tracing  back  to  1790; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
has  made  valuable  contributions  to  our 
Nation  in  the  areas  of  boating  safety,  search 
and  rescue,  aids  to  navigation,  merchant 
marine  safety,  environmental  protection, 
maritime  law  enforcement  and  port  safety: 

Whereas  the  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
its  predecessors  have  displayed  enthusiasm, 
excellence  and  courage  since  1790  in  serving 
the  people  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation  relies  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
active  duty  and  reserve  military  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel,  cadets,  civilian  employ- 
ees, and  auxiliary  volunteers  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  to  rescue  victims,  pro- 
tect our  environment,  and  defend  our 
Nation  if  the  need  arises:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  August  4,  1984,  as 
"Coast  Guard  Day",  and  calling  upon  all 
Federal,  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed, 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS 
DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  157) 
designating  November  13,  1983,  as 
"National  Retired  Teachers'  Day,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  157 

Whereas  education  is  the  surest  founda- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  happiness  in  our  American  democracy: 

Whereas  education  transmits  not  only 
knowledge  but  the  values  of  a  society: 

Whereas  America  has  always  placed  its 
major  hopes  for  the  future  on  education  as 
a  means  of  improving  and  developing  the 
potentialities  of  the  individual  and  the  soci- 
ety: 

Whereas,  as  Henry  Adams  said,  "a  teacher 
affects  eternity:  no  one  can  tell  where  his 
influence  stops "; 


IMI 
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Whereas  the  approximately  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  retired  teachers  of 
America  chose  what  should  be  recognized  as 
the  most  important  profession  in  the  world, 
dedicating  their  working  lives  to  the  battle 
against  prejudice,  greed,  and  ignorance  smd 
receiving  in  return  very  little  material  remu- 
neration for  their  dedication:  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  to  acknowledge  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  former  teachers, 
who  gave  the  country  the  most  important 
gift  of  all.  the  instruction  of  its  youth:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  November  14. 
1983.  is  designated  as  "National  Retired 
Teachers  Day"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SEWING  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  218) 
to  designate  the  month  of  September 
of  1983  as  "National  Sewing  Month," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  229) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
April  22  through  April  28,  1984.  as 
"National  Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 229,  which  asks  the  President  to 
declare  April  22  through  29,  1984,  as 
"National  Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week."  I  thank  my  Senate  colleagues 
for  their  approval  in  April  of  a  similar 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  78: 
and  I  thank  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  especially  Congressman 
Ford  for  their  support  of  House  Joint 


Resolution  229.  I  am  especially  appre- 
ciative of  Congressman  Sid  Morri- 
son's efforts  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  whose 
kidneys,  eyes,  skin,  or  human  growth 
are  unable  to  sustain  them  can  be 
helped  or  cured  through  organ  trans- 
plants. For  example,  there  are  pres- 
ently 4,800  kidney  transplants  per- 
formed each  year  but  approximately 
10,000  medically  eligible  patients  do 
not  receive  one  because  of  a  lack  of 
suitable  donors. 

Through  organ  donation,  those  who 
care  and  have  foresight  may,  when 
they  die,  give  the  gift  of  life  and  living 
to  those  in  need.  Every  State  of  the 
Union  supports  the  organ  donation 
program,  in  hopes  that  its  citizens  will 
make  an  anatomical  gift  upon  death, 
as  Mrs.  Gorton  and  I  have  pledged  to 
do.  A  donor  may  pledge  any  needed 
organs  or  parts:  only  specified  organs 
or  parts;  or  may  donate  his  or  her 
body  for  anatomical  study. 

It  is  my  hope  that  proclamation  of 
"National  Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week"  will  create  for  the  people  of 
our  Nation  an  awareness  of  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  organ  donation; 
and  I  invite  all  citizens  to  consider 
giving  this  great  gift  of  themselves  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate. 


CONTRACT  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  bill  (S.  1850)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  certain  con- 
tract services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1850 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 601(4)(C)(v)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1084  ". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ADULT  DAY  CARE 
CENTER  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  I  propose  to 
call  up  House  Joint  Resolution  132,  if 
the  Senator  will  concur  in  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  Calendar  No. 
389? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  389, 
House  Joint  Resolution  132. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  132)  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  September  25.  1983. 
as  "National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  50  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
371.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50.  a 
companion  measure,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF 
S.  1683 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  on  a  sequential  referral,  and  I 
will  state  it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  once 
S.  1683.  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
barter  to  trade  Government-owned  ag- 
riculture surplus  commodities  for  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  materials,  is 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  it 
be  sequentially  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  30  calendar  days. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  wishes  to  present  a  resolution 
at  this  time  on  behalf  of  another  Sen- 
ator. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


COMMENDATION  OF  VIRGINIA  P. 
BOBO 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk,  after  which  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 


given   immediate   consideration.   I   do 
this  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hollings. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  to  commend  Vir- 
ginia P.  Bobo  for  her  exemplary  service  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Hollings,  I  ask  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  the  distinguished 
career  of  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Bobo  and 
the  valued  service  she  has  provided  to 
the  Capitol  Guide  Service.  Mrs.  Bobo, 
from  Spartanburg.  S.C,  is  currently  in 
charge  of  the  Service's  Congressional 
Ticket  Office.  She  will  be  ending  her 
career  on  September  30,  1983,  after  22 
years  of  devoted  duty. 

Virginia  Bobo  began  working  for  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service  on  September  7, 
1961.  Originally  employed  as  a  Capitol 
guide,  her  dedication  and  competent 
service  elevated  her  to  her  present  po- 
sition. As  head  clerk  of  the  Congres- 
sional Ticket  Office,  she  has  had  the 
unenviable  responsibility  of  arranging 
not  only  congressional  tours  for  Mem- 
bers, but  accommodating  constituents 
who  visit  Washington  and  express  a 
desire  to  tour  the  Capitol.  As  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  personally  know, 
these  are  duties  that  Virginia  has  per- 
formed cheerfully  and  with  great  skill. 
The  favorable  impression  that  many 
take  home  with  them  from  their  visit 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  abilities  of  individuals 
like  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  Virginia  P.  Bobo  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  Congress 
during  her  tenure  with  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  While  her  exemplary 
skills  will  be  greatly  missed,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  high  standards  she  has 
set  will  be  maintained  and  will  guide 
others  in  this  important  job. 

Mr.  President,  let  me,  on  behalf  of 
the  many  who  have  benefited  from 
Virginia's    dedicated    performance    of 
her  responsibilities,  wish  her  well  in 
her  retirement  and  thank  her  for  a  job 
very  well  done.» 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   resolution,   with   its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows; 

S.  Res.  224 
Whereas  Virginia  P.  Bobo.  the  principal 
congressional  tour  clerk  of  Capitol  Guide 
Service,  is  retiring  after  having  served  the 
Senate  for  more  than  twenty-two  years; 

Whereas  Virginia  P.  Bobo.  has.  at  all 
times,  discharged  the  difficult  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  office  with  high  effi- 
ciency and  abiding  devotion;  and 


Whereas  the  unsurpassed  fidelity  and  un- 
failing dedication  to  her  career  have  earned 
for  Virginia  P.  Bobo  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Virginia  P.  Bobo  for  her  long,  faith- 
ful, and  exemplary  service  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Virgin- 
ia P.  Bobo. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  on  today's 
Executive  Calendar,  I  am  cleared  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  page  1 
under  'The  Judiciary, "  on  page  2 
under  "Department  of  Justice,"  and 
on  page  3,  "Nominations  Placed  on  the 
Secretary's  Desk  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 

the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 

those  items  have  been  cleared  on  this 

side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  go  into  exec- 
utive session  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  nominations  just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  does  not  object,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions so  identified  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows; 
The  Judiciary 
Kenneth  W.  Starr,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

John  F.  Keenan.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

John  P.  Vukasin.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

Department  of  Justice 
James  B.  Roche  III.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  C.  Rapone.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.   Marshal   for   the  Eastern   District  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Foreign   Service   nominations   beginnings 
James  E.  Sam.  and  ending  John  F.  Cannon, 
which   nominations   were   received   by   the 


Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  25.  1983. 

JOHN  S.  KEENAN 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  nomination  of  John 
F.  Keenan,  currently  the  criminal  jus- 
tice coordinator  of  New  York  City,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  endorses  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Keenan. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Ford- 
ham  Law  School  in  1954,  Mr.  Keenan 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
State.  His  career  began  with  the  law 
firm  of  Halpin,  Keogh,  &  St.  John. 
After  serving  in  the  District  Attor- 
ney's Offices  of  New  York  and  Queens 
Counties,  Mr  Keenan  became  special 
prosecutor  for  the  investigation  into 
corruption  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
System  of  New  York  City.  Before  ac- 
cepting his  current  position,  he  was 
chairman  and  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Off-Track  Betting  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Keenan  is  an  able  and  experi- 
enced member  of  the  legal  profession 
and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  nomi- 
nation.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  time  and 
indulgence,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
holder  of  the  special  order.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, for  taking  this  time.  We  do  appre- 
ciate it. 
I  now  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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PEACE  VERSUS  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  this  morning  to  speak  about 
the  most  important  issue  of  our  era: 
peace  versus  nuclear  war. 

I  am  personally  more  concerned 
about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  because  I 
believe  that  the  world  is  now  confront- 
ed with  the  most  perilous  threat  in  its 
entire  history,  including  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  two 
recent  actions,  taken  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress,  which  enormously 
undermine  the  previous  strength  of 
the  U.S.  position  in  achieving  world 
condemnation  of  the  Soviet  action  in 
shooting  down  the  unarmed  Korean 
airliner. 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  States 
has  an  unassailable  position  as  it  seeks 
to  achieve  world  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  action.  The  evidence  is  clear 
and  unequivocal  that  the  Korean  air- 
liner was  a  civilian  aircraft  and  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  justification 
for  the  Soviet  action  in  shooting  it 
down  with  the  attendant  loss  of  269 
lives.  Almost  equally  inexplicable  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  respond  in  an  appropriate  way 
to  that  egregious  act. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  few- 
days,  however,  two  actions  have  oc- 
curred which  undermine  the  position 
of  the  United  States.  I  supported  the 
President  in  his  reaction  to  the 
Korean  airliner  massacre,  and  I  sup- 
ported the  senior  Senator  from  North 
t^arolina  (Mr.  Helms)  on  six  of  his 
seven  amendments,  which  the  Senate 
considered  last  week,  to  make  a  some- 
what tougher  response  to  the  Soviet 
action. 

Nevertheless,  in  my  judgment  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  lest  we  equate 
toughness  with  action  which  will  only 
deprive  the  United  States  of  the  best 
forum  to  assert  its  position  and  with 
an  important  charmel  to  continue  the 
dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  I 
consider  to  be  indispensable. 

The  first  action  which  I  consider  to 
materially  weaken  the  U.S.  position 
and  to  be  inappropriate,  was  taken  by 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  in  restricting  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko's  plane  from  landing  at 
either  Kennedy  or  Newark  Interna- 
tional Airports.  I  take  this  position, 
not  because  of  the  personal  conven- 
ience of  Mr.  Gromyko  but  because  of 
the  very  important  interests  of  the 
United  States— the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States— which  are  jeop- 
ardized by  those  actions. 

The  actions  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  in  my  legal 
judgment,  are  directly  violative  of  the 
Host  Country  Agreement  which  pro- 
vides: "Federal,  State,  or  local  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  shall  not 
impose  any  impediments  to  transit  to 
or  from"  the  United  Nations. 


That  language  on  its  face  is  un- 
equivocal, and  those  who  seek  to  inter- 
pret away  that  clear  mandate  resort  to 
the  argument  that  no  impediment  to 
the  travel  by  Foreign  Minister  Gromy- 
ko arises  if  his  plane  is  compelled  to 
land  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  or 
some  locale  other  than  Kennedy  or 
Newark  International  Airports. 

A  contention  that  such  action  does 
not  constitute  an  "impediment"  is 
simply  not  legally  sound. 

We  should  not  be  giving  Mr.  Gromy- 
ko an  excuse  not  to  come  to  the 
United  Nations  so  that  he  may  avoid 
the  condemnation  which  his  nation 
would  face.  And  we  should  not  create 
a  situation  where  Mr.  Gromyko  is  not 
present  because  of  the  importance  to 
our  own  interests  of  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  highest  possible 
levels  in  a  continuing  dialog  address- 
ing the  very  tough  problems  which 
confront  the  world  and  the  two  super- 
powers—the United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union— which  must  coexist  if 
the  planet  is  to  stay  intact. 

The  other  action  which  I  believe  se- 
riously undermines  the  position  of  the 
United  States  was  the  comment  yes- 
terday by  the  American  delegate,  a 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Lichenstein,  when  he 
stated  in  the  United  Nations: 

If  in  the  judicious  determination  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  they  feel 
they  were  not  welcome  and  treated  with  the 
hostly  consideration  that  is  their  due,  the 
United  States  strongly  encourages  member 
states  to  seriously  consider  removing  them- 
selves and  this  organization  from  the  soil  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  has  been  a 
prompt  repudiation  from  the  White 
House  by  the  spokesman  for  President 
Reagan  of  that  statement  as  official 
U.S.  policy  because  it  obviously  adds 
to  the  controversy  now  confronting 
the  United  States  an  ingredient  which 
very  seriously  weakens  our  position. 

Instead  of  debating  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  for  destroying 
the  Korean  airliner,  the  attention  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  attention 
of  the  world  has  been  diverted  to  the 
propriety  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  violating  the  Host 
Country  Agreement  and  an  unauthor- 
ized statement  by  the  American  dele- 
gate in  the  United  Nations  which  puts 
the  United  States  on  substantially 
weaker  ground  in  trying  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  since  those  nations  have  been 
invited  to  leave  the  United  States  as 
has  the  United  Nations  itself. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  is  a  long  and  tortuous 
one.  dating  from  the  days  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  President  Wil- 
son's efforts  and  the  refusal  of  this 
body  to  ratify  the  League  of  Nations 
and  including  the  efforts  to  approve 
the  U.N.  Charter,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  remains  in  the 
United    Nations    today    because    the 


United  States  considers  it  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  be  there  for  good  and 
sufficient  reason. 

Now  there  may  come  a  time  when 
the  United  States  will  choose  not  to 
remain  in  the  United  Nations.  Frankly 
I  doubt  it,  but  that  time  may  come.  Or 
there  may  come  a  time  when  the 
United  States  will  determine  that  it  no 
longer  wishes  to  have  the  U.N.  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  Again,  I 
doubt  that  that  time  will  come.  But  if 
either  of  those  situations  should 
occur,  then  it  is  within  the  province  of 
the  duly  constituted  lawful  authori- 
ties. Congress  and  the  President,  to 
make  those  determinations.  It  certain- 
ly is  not  a  matter  to  be  pronounced  by 
a  delegate  of  the  United  Nations  as  his 
own  personal  reaction  as  it  has  to  be 
denominated. 

These  actions  that  weaken  our  posi- 
tion may  be  interpreted  by  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  Mr.  Lichenstein  as  being 
tough  actions.  But  I  suggest  that  they 
are  not  tough  at  all  but  are  misdirect- 
ed. While  I  do  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  every  right  to  be  tough,  I 
believe  it  is  conclusively  in  our  nation- 
al interest  to  continue  to  talk  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Since  April  1982.  I  have  urged  that 
there  be  a  summit  between  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chief  of  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  my  personal  view 
that  such  a  dialog  is  indispensable  if 
we  are  to  move  ahead  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  nuclear  arms  reduction. 
Now  I  have  fully  backed  President 
Reagan  in  his  position  on  strength  as 
evidenced  by  my  vote  in  support  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  measures,  and 
I  also  support  the  President's  two- 
track  approach  which  emphasizes 
strength  but  also  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  talks  on  nuclear  arms  re- 
duction. 

1  believe  it  is  now  going  to  be  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  have  such  a 
summit,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  lose  sight  of  its  importance 
even  though  extra  groundwork  must 
now  be  completed  in  view  of  the 
Korean  airliner  incident  and  the  ten- 
sions which  exist  in  the  world. 

But  the  prospects  of  such  dialog  ulti- 
mately leading  to  a  summit  are  hin- 
dered materially  by  actions  which 
keep  away  the  ranking  Soviet  foreign 
policy  official,  since  talks  with  him 
may  provide  the  basis  leading  to  such 
summit  discussions. 

The  Senate  prayer  this  morning  by 
Chaplain  Richard  Halverson  I  thought 
was  most  appropriate,  when  he  said 
".  .  .  in  these  critical  hours,  when  the 
world  could  explode  in  a  conflagration, 
guide  the  Senators  and  the  President 
as  they  face  this  momentous  burden:  " 
and  when  the  Chaplain  said, 
".  .  .when  the  discussion  and  debate 
are  finalized,  when  everything  that 
can  be  said  has  been  said,  the  time  for 
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decision  has  come,  and  the  buck  stops 
with  Congress  and  the  White  House." 

We  are  the  duly  constituted  bodies 
to  deal  with  these  crucial  questions, 
not  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  not  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  not  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  difficulty  that  I  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  as  these  tensions  escalate 
and  as  there  appears  to  be  a  premium 
on  who,  however  unauthorized  he  may 
be,  speaks  with  extra  toughness,  the 
U.S.  position  is  being  very  materially 
weakened.  It  escalates  the  situation  so 
that  some  pilot  trailing  a  Korean  air- 
liner thinks  that  he  has  to  be  strong 
and  he  "shoots  from  the  hip"  and  that 
some  American  delegate  thinks  that 
he  has  to  be  strong  and  he,  so  to 
speak,  "shoots  from  the  lip,"  and  as 
the  tensions  mount  we  face  the  in- 
creasing risk  somewhere  down  the  line 
of  someone  making  a  grievous  mistake 
which  could  trigger  a  nuclear  war. 

That  is  why  I  speak  out  today  on  the 
subject  and  in  doing  so  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  tremendous  complexities 
of  the  issues  which  are  involved  and 
am  aware  of  the  high  level  of  tension 
which  is  presented  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  world,  in  Central  America,  in  El 
Salvador,  in  Honduras,  in  Nicaragua, 
in  Lebanon,  where  reports  are  that 
Soviet  officers  are  in  charge  of  Syrian- 
backed  forces,  and  where  by  F»residen- 
tial  order,  the  United  States  is  taking 
a  strong  and,  I  think,  appropriate  posi- 
tion. 

But  we  are  so  close  to  the  kind  of 
spark  which  could  light  an  irreversible 
fuse  toward  nuclear  holocaust. 

That  is  why  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
appropriate  action  would  be  taken  to 
remove  the  impediment  of  the  closing 
of  the  Kennedy  and  Newark  Interna- 
tional Airports.  Then  if  Mr.  Gromyko 
chooses  not  to  come,  so  be  it,  that  is 
his  decision.  There  is  no  ground  for 
blaming  the  United  States  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  his  not  coming.  And  the 
statement  is  plain  and  unequivocal 
just  as  the  White  House  has  said  it, 
and  let  it  come  from  this  body  as  well, 
that  we  do  not  support  a  statement 
that  the  United  Nations  should  leave 
U.S.  soil  or  that  the  defegates  should 
be  encouraged  to  leave. 

In  our  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  when  our  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  distinguished  and  able,  carries 
on  negotiations,  however  tough  he  is— 
and  he  should  be  very  tough— there 
should  be  a  clear-cut  delineation  be- 
tween his  condemnation  of  Soviet 
action  on  the  Korean  airliner  and  the 
other  business  which  he  has  to  trans- 
act in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  because  our  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility is  to  protect,  preserve,  and 
defend  this  great  country. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  have 
Andrei  Gromyko  available  so  that  we 
can  talk  to  him  and  not  at  him.  It  is  in 
our  interest  to  have  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  so  that  we  can  have 


a  dialog  which  may  set  the  scene  for  a 
summit  meeting  between  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  chief  of  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  summit  which  I 
submit  is  more  important  now  than 
ever  when  we  see  that  lower  ranking 
representatives  of  our  nations,  be  they 
Soviet  pilots  or  American  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations,  are  taking  unto 
themselves  action  which  could  ignite  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  If  we  can  maintain 
the  dialog,  there  is  ground  for  im- 
provement in  the  relations  which  we 
have  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  are 
vital  since  we  have  no  choice  about  oc- 
cupying the  same  planet. 

If  this  kind  of  mature,  responsible, 
reflective  position  is  to  be  maintained, 
then  we  must  discourage  the  kind  of 
conduct  which  has  threatened  the 
ability  of  our  national  leaders  to  carry 
on  a  constructive  dialog. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 


FLIGHT  007— ANOTHER  TRAGIC 
CASE  OF  INHUMANITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago,  269  innocent  passengers 
aboard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007 
died  senselessly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets.  This  violent  and  barbaric  act 
shocked  and  outraged  the  world,  and 
reminded  us  that  human  rights  viola- 
tions are  an  ever-present  fact  of  inter- 
national life.  Even  here  in  the  United 
States  we  cannot  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  that  human  rights 
tragedies  are  only  a  province  of  the 
past  or  some  renegade  country.  For 
that  reason,  we  must  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
rather  overlook  the  possibility  of  an- 
other genocide.  They  claim  that  expe- 
rience will  be  our  teacher,  that  past 
atrocities  will  prevent  future  ones.  But 
I  have  demonstrated  time  after  time  in 
speech  after  speech  that  history  re- 
peats itself,  that  inhumanity  contin- 
ues, and  that  genocide  is  a  potential, 
looming  threat  to  all  people.  It  is  time 
we  recognize  and  accept  that  fact.  It  is 
time  we  let  the  world  know  that  we 
support  every  effort  to  deter  and 
punish  the  ultimate  crime  against  hu- 
manity—genocide. It  is  time  we  put 
substance  behind  our  words  of  anger 
and  outrage  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Treaty. 

This  treaty  will  not  necessarily  pre- 
vent another  tragedy  like  the  Korean 
incident.  It  might  not  even  prevent  an- 
other act  of  genocide.  But  it  will  serve 
as  a  rallying  cry  for  humanity.  The 
Korean  tragedy  has  demonstrated 
that  an  aroused  public  opinion  can  be 


influential  and  we  should  make  use  of 
that  force  to  help  deter  genocide.  Only 
by  taking  world  opinion  and  giving  it 
the  status  of  law  can  we  hope  to  halt 
the  spread  of  barbarism. 

As  a  world  leader  and  a  proponent  of 
human  rights,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  not  let  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  who  have  already  ratified  the 
Genocide  Treaty  share  that  responsi- 
bility alone.  I  only  hope  that  the 
recent  outrageous  tragedy  that  hit  so 
close  to  home  will  spur  us  on  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 

As  one  man  who  lost  a  friend  on 
that  ill-fated  Korean  flight  stated  in 
the  New  York  Times: 

I  can  only  hope  it  will  help  us  to  remem- 
ber what  has  happened  and  reflect  on  what 
we  can  do  in  the  future  so  that  this  sense- 
less loss  shall  not  be  swallowed  up  in  time  as 
so  many  other  international  tragedies  are. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  learn  from 
these  tragedies  and  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  vir- 
tually every  one  of  us  who  recently 
paid  tribute  to  Scoop  Jackson  made 
mention  of  his  special  relationship 
with  his  staff.  One  of  the  most  moving 
tributes  to  Scoop  that  I  have  seen 
comes  from  his  longtime  friend  and 
chief  counsel  on  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee,  Mike  Harvey.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Scoop 

(By  Mike  Harvey) 

His  life  was  noble,  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  world:  "This  was  a  man." 

And  when  he  shall  die.  Take  him  and  cut 
him  out  in  little  stars.  And  he  will  make  the 
face  of  heaven  so  fine  That  all  the  world 
will  be  in  love  with  night  And  pay  no  wor- 
ship to  the  garish  sun. 

Henry  Martin  Jackson,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  SUte,  died  last 
Thursday.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  joy  of  working  with  Scoop 
Jackson  learned  a  lot  about  him  and  even 
more  from  him. 

Short,  grey-haired,  youthful  and  vigorous 
at  71.  and  frequent  wearer  of  the  "Jackson 
uniform"  (blue  blazer,  grey  slacks,  blue 
button-down  shirt,  stripped  tie.  and  blsu:k 
penny  loafers).  Scoop  dearly  loved  his  wife 
Helen  and  his  children.  Anna  Marie  and 
Peter,  he  took  great  pride  in  his  children's 
accomplishments,  he  also  practiced  diagnos- 
tic medicine  without  a  license. 

Scoop  taught  us  how  to  remember  things 
we  had  to  do  by  writing  them  on  many  little 
slips  of  paper  that  are  kept  folded  together 
in  your  pocket.  He  taught  us  how  to  main- 
tain a  quick  retrieval  file  system  using 
brown  manila  envelopes  that  are  kept 
stacked  on  your  desk  and  chairs.  He  regular- 
ly demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  hold, 
simultaneously,  three  different  meetings 
and     two     telephone     conversations— each 
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about   different   subjects— and   achieve   re 
m&rkably  coherent  results  all  around. 

Scoop  believed  that  the  study  of  history 
and  Eiigllsh  literature  were  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  a  political  career.  As  he  once  put 
it:  "History  teaches  us  how  things  got  the 
way  they  are.  and  the  great  writers  give  us 
insight  into  human  nature  and  behavior. 
Both  help  us  make  better  public  policy." 

He  consistently  reminded  us  of  the  need 
for  thorough  professionalism  in  an  all  too 
often  hurried  and  slapdash  world.  When  we 
performed  well,  he  gave  us  the  ultimate 
Jackson  accolade:  "Good  work,  troops!" 

His  national  reputation  came  from  his 
magnificent  record  on  defense,  foreign 
policy,  economic,  environmental,  human 
rights,  energy  and  natural  resources  issues, 
and  two  tries  for  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  But  when  asked  what  he 
regarded  as  his  single  most  important  ac- 
complishment. Scoop  said  it  was  when  in 
I960  as  Democratic  National  chairman  for 
John  P.  Kennedys  successful  Presidential 
campaign.  "We  put  an  end  to  religious  big- 
otry as  a  major  factor  in  American  politics." 
Scoop  was  not  our  boss,  he  was  our  leader, 
our  teacher,  and  above  all  our  friend.  He 
showed  us  how  to  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable.  He  believed  that  civility  is  not 
a  sign  of  weakness,  and  that  character  is  as 
important  as  competence.  He  taught  us  to 
lower  the  level  of  rhetoric  and  raise  the 
level  of  reason.  That  willingness  to  compro- 
mise is  not  capitulation. 

He  demonstrated  that  one  can  accomplish 
more  by  openness,  patience,  and  persistence 
than  by  cunning  and  surprise.  He  taught  us 
that  in  government  good  people  are  even 
more  important  than  good  policy,  and  that 
idealism  is  still  a  viable  force  in  the  fre- 
quently cynical  world. 

Most  importantly,  he  reminded  us  that 
honor  and  decency  are  essential  ingredients 
of  a  truly  civilized  society.  That  each  man 
and  woman,  regardless  of  his  or  her  station 
in  life,  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with  dignity 
on  the  iMisis  of  our  fundamental  equality  as 
human  beings. 

Our  work  with  him  exemplified  John 
Kennedy's  view  of  public  service  as  "a  proud 
and  lively  career,"  We  respected  him,  we  ad- 
mired him,  and  we  loved  him.  When  he  died, 
we  cried,  not  for  Scoop,  but  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  country. 

Prom  now  on  in  whatever  we  do.  if  we 
follow  the  lessons  Scoop  taught  us,  we  may 
not  always  be  winners,  but  we  will  never  be 
losers.  And.  from  time  to  time  when  we  have 
done  our  professional  best,  I'm  willing  to  bet 
that  we  will  hear  a  distant,  but  still  pene- 
trating voice  saying  a  cheery:  "Good  work, 
troops!" 
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WHAT  WOULD  A  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE  IN  1983  ACCOMPUSH? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by- 
far  the  most  critical  need  for  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war  is  to  stop  the 
onrush  of  nuclear  arms  technology 
that  will,  as  time  goes  on.  enable  virtu- 
ally every  country  on  Earth  and  even 
terrorist  groups  to  build  their  own  nu- 
clear arsenals.  My  fellow  Senators, 
look  at  your  children  or  grandchildren 
and  then  ask  yourself.  "Do  you  really 
believe  that  unless  we  stop  this  arms 
race  our  children  will  have  any  real 
chance  to  live  out  their  lives?"  Do  I? 
No.  I  do  not  think  they  will  have  a 
prayer  without  comprehensive  nuclear 


arms  control  action  by  us.  With  each 
passing  year,  the  technology  advances. 
Nuclear  explcsivt  devices  become 
cheaper.  They  become  smaller  and 
lighter.  They  become  more  reliable. 
They  become  more  widely  available. 
Think  what  that  means.  Within  a  few- 
years,  a  terrorist  or  a  foreign  agent 
could  carry  a  nuclear  device  weighing 
a  pound  or  two  in  his  pocket.  He  could 
drop  it  just  outside  the  White  House 
grounds  or  in  bushes  near  the  Penta- 
gon or  in  a  trash  can  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  City.  He  could  detonate  it 
by  remote  control.  What  deterrent  do 
we  have  to  stop  this  kind  of  nuclear 
devestation?  One  of  the  hardest 
crimes  to  detect  and  prevent  today  is 
arson.  With  miniaturization  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  could  suffer  a  series  of 
nuclear  explosions  in  each  of  our  cru- 
cial cities  or  in  the  heart  of  our  critical 
military  facilities  without  any  basis 
for  knowing  the  perpetrator.  And  how- 
would  we  then  deter  a  catastrophic 
series  of  attacks  on  the  United  States. 
How  would  we  even  know  where  or 
how  the  attack  originated  or  what  for- 
eign agent  or  terrorist  did  it?  And 
without  knowing  the  perpetrator  we 
could  not  respond  with  the  kind  of 
swift  and  sure  retaliation  that  consti- 
tutes the  heart  of  our  deterrent 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  is  why  it  is  essential  that  we 
freeze  the  arms  race.  Is  this  possible? 
Yes.  How?  For  the  answer.  Consider 
what  is  the  heart— the  essential  ele- 
ment—of any  successful  nuclear  arms 
research  project?  It  is  testing.  Without 
an  ability  to  test  theoretical  advances 
or  improvements  in  nuclear  weapons, 
research  scientists  can  not  have  any 
assurance  that  they  will  work.  Stop 
testing  and  we  stop  effective  research. 
Nine  years  ago  in  1974  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  stop  testing  nuclear  devices 
with  explosive  power  that  exceeded 
150  kilotons.  We  have  not  ratified  that 
treaty.  But  both  the  Soviets  and  this 
country  have  abided  by  it.  We  should 
ratify  that  treaty,  and  we  should  work 
to  steadily  reduce  the  maximum  per- 
missible kiloton  level  to  the  minimum 
level  monitoring  would  permit  us  to 
detect. 

Would  this  assure  us  that  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  would  not  continue?  No. 
And  for  two  reasons.  First  without  any 
further  research  or  testing  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  at  least  four  other  countries 
now  possess  nuclear  arsenals  in  being. 
Other  countries  may  be  moving  rapid- 
ly to  acquire  nuclear  capability  and 
they  can  use  the  well  established  tech- 
nology to  produce  and  deploy  nuclear 
weapons  without  further  research  or 
testing. 

Second,  the  limit  of  150  kilotons 
would  permit  a  sufficient  explosive 
level  of  testing  to  permit  continued  ad- 
vances in  nuclear  weapons  particularly 
in  the  miniaturization  of  weapons.  Nu- 


clear devices  small  enough  to  be  con- 
cealed, transported  and  easily  de- 
ployed at  the  very  heart  of  the  target 
add  with  a  150  kiloton  explosive  power 
could— in  sufficient  numbers— utterly 
devastate  this  country's  most  vital  fa- 
cilities and  totally  demolish  its  leader- 
ship. Meanwhile  already  developed 
multimegaton  bombs  exploded  at  an 
altitude  of  300  miles  above  the  center 
of  the  country  would  without  killing 
any  human  being.s,  set  off  an  electro 
magnetic  pulse  that  would  knock  out 
the  Nation's  electricity,  its  radios,  its 
television,  its  computers.  It  could 
strike  the  country  in  a  sense  dumb  and 
blind  and  even  prevent  many  of  our 
cars  from  starling. 

So.  in  addition  to  stopping  testing, 
we  urgently  need  to  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  present  technology  by  the 
strictest  possible  compliance  with  non- 
proliferation  agreements,  and  we  must 
begin  the  reduction  of  the  present  nu- 
clear arsenals  as  Senators  Percy, 
NuNN.  and  Cohen  have  called  for. 

No  proposition  that  has  come  for- 
ward would  even  try  to  do  these  things 
except  for  a  mutual  verifiable  and 
comprehensive  nuclear  freeze.  It 
would  stop  testing.  It  would  stop  pro- 
duction. It  would  stop  deployment.  It 
would  stop  proliferation.  Sure  it  would 
constitute  an  immense  challenge  to  de- 
velop and  negotiate  an  effective 
system  of  verification.  Could  we  verify 
such  a  freeze?  It  would  require  satel- 
lite monitoring,  buttressed  by  on-.site 
inspection— without  notice.  It  would 
also  need  vigorous  enforcement  of 
present  nonproliferation  agreements. 
Does  it  involve  risk?  Of  course.  Any 
course  involves  risk.  But  it  alone 
would  give  the  survival  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  a  fighting  chance 
in  this  increasingly  dangerous  nuclear 
world. 


DRUG  ABUSE  OF  YOUNGER 
STUDENTS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  has  yet  done  a  study  on  what  kind 
of  person  the  10-year-old  smoker  in 
the  fourth  grade  grows  up  to  be  in  20 
years.  I  can  only  imagine  that  the  re- 
sults would  be  shocking. 

The  sad  fact,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  are  no  drug-free  schools  in  this 
country  anymore.  And  the  drug  users 
are  getting  younger  and  younger- 
junior  high  school  students  and  grade 
school  students,  from  the  inner-city 
day  schools  to  the  affluent  suburban 
private  boarding  schools.  According  to 
a  school  survey  by  the  Weekly  Reader, 
children  as  early  as  the  fourth  grade 
report  significant  peer  pressure  to  try 
drugs.  Those  not  experimenting  with 
drugs  feel  isolated  from  their  class- 
mates. Pills  and  pot  seem  to  be  the  el- 
licit  drugs  favored  by  younger  stu- 
dents. 


A  poll  taken  at  a  junior  high  school 
in  San  Francisco  indicated  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders 
had  used  marihuana,  11  percent  had 
tried  cocaine,  11  percent  had  used 
"uppers"  and  "downers,"  Drug  abuse 
in  the  schools  has  gotten  so  bad  that 
parents  are  actually  relieved  when 
they  hear  that  their  kids  are  drinking 
alcohol  instead  of  taking  drugs.  Nearly 
66  percent  of  the  Nation's  high  school 
seniors  have  used  an  illicit  drug,  and 
40  percent  have  used  an  illicit  drug 
other  than  marihuana.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  student  marihuana 
smokers  tried  the  drug  between  the 
ages  of  II  and  15, 

Mr.  President,  prepubescent  chil- 
dren suffer  greater  health  hazards 
from  drugs  than  older  children- 
danger  to  their  endocrine  systems  and 
their  bodies'  fragile  hormone  balance. 
Drug  abuse  in  school  also  etches  into 
the  student  a  behavior  pattern  of  fail- 
ure and  escapism  that  will  persist  into 
adulthood.  The  student  drug  abuser's 
inevitable  personality  changes  may 
alter  his  life  forever. 

Many  youngsters  report  that  taking 
drugs  makes  them  do  better  in  school. 
But  that  is  only  an  illusion.  Their 
grades  do  not  bear  that  out.  Witness 
the  steady  decline  in  SAT  scores  in 
this  country.  From  1967  to  1983.  years 
in  which  high  school  drug  use  soared, 
average  verbal  SAT  scores  fell  over  50 
points,  and  math  scores  dropped  by  40 
points.  Maybe  one  of  the  main  reasons 
that  kids  today  are  having  trouble 
reading  and  writing  is  that  they  are 
high  most  of  the  time.  Chronic  mari- 
huana users  have  short-term  memo- 
ries and  are  ususally  so  lethargic  that 
they  cannot  cope  with  academic  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  jargon  for 
child  drug  abusers  is  "garbage  can 
kids,"  because  I  believe  they  not  only 
ingest  every  kind  of  junk  drug  into 
their  systems,  but  also  because  they 
are  literally  throwing  their  lives  away. 
We  have  to  get  these  kids  off  drugs 
now.  and  keep  them  off.  Otherwise,  we 
are  throwing  away  in  the  garbage  can 
everything  that  has  ever  given  mean- 
ing and  purpose  to  our  own  lives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  on  the  subject  of  drug  abuse  in 
younger  students  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Pressure  To  Try  Drugs  Starts  in  Early 

Grades 
Grade  school  children  report  substantial 
peer  pressure  to  try  drugs  and  alcohol  as 
early  as  fourth  grade,  according  to  a  survey 
of  U.S.  school  children  by  the  classroom 
publication  Weekly  Reader. 

The  readership  poll,  said  to  be  the  first 
major  national  survey  of  young  children  on 
the  subject  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  was  dis- 
tributed to  3.7  million  students  in  grades 
four  through  twelve.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand children  responded. 


The  results  show  that  In  grades  four  and 
five  children  receive  their  education  about 
the  dangers  of  drugs  and  drinking  about 
equally  from  family  and  movies-television. 
Not  until  grade  six  does  school  become  an 
equal  source  of  information,  and  not  until 
grade  seven  does  school  become  the  major 
source. 

And  yet,  as  early  as  fourth  grade  about  25 
percent  say  that  children  in  their  age-group 
feel  'some"  to  "a  lot"  of  peer  pressure  to  try 
beer,  wine,  liquor,  or  marijuana.  By  the  time 
they  are  in  seventh  grade,  about  60  percent 
feel  pressure  to  try  alcohol;  and  about  50 
percent  to  try  marijuana. 

The  motivation  for  trying  drugs  and 
liquor  in  the  lower  grades  appeared  to  be  a 
desire  to  "feel  older";  and  then  as  the  chil- 
dren progressed  through  the  middle  grades, 
to  "fit  in  with  other  kids";  and  finally  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve,  'to  have  a  good 
time." 

About  75  percent  of  children  in  fourth 
grade  saw  "some"  or  "great"  risk  posed  to 
children  their  age  who  had  one  alchoholic 
drink  or  smoked  one  marijuana  cigarette 
daily,  while  about  20  percent  saw  "no  risk." 
The  percentage  seeing  "some"  or  "great  " 
risk  for  daily  use  of  alcohol  or  marijuana 
rose  slightly  from  fourth  to  seventh  grade, 
and  then  dropped  slightly  in  high  school. 

Another  significant  finding  was  the  school 
children's  beliefs  concerning  experiments 
with  hard  drugs  by  their  peers.  In  grade 
four,  about  50  percent  of  the  students  esti- 
mated that  no  -kids  your  age"  in  "your 
town  or  city"  had  tried  cocaine,  and  about 
60  percent  said  that  no  students  had  tried 
angel  dust  or  LSD. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Time,  May  4,  1983] 

Children  Know  Drugs'  Lure  and  Danger 

(By  Alan  Thompson) 

Washington.— One  of  every  four  fourth- 
graders  says  children  their  age  feel  'some  " 
to  "a  lot"  of  pressure  to  try  drugs  or  alco- 
hol, a  survey  by  "The  Weekly  Reader  "  says. 

Three  of  four  fourth-graders  say  they  per- 
ceive "some"  or  "great"  risk  to  themselves  if 
they  have  one  daily  drink  or  beer,  wine  or 
liquor  or  if  they  smoke  one  marijuana  ciga- 
rette daily. 

And  more  than  30  percent  of  those  young- 
sters say  they  get  most  of  their  information 
about  drugs  and  drinking  from  their  fami- 
lies and  from  watching  TV  and  movies, 
while  16  percent  cite  school  as  the  main 
source  of  information. 

It  is  not  until  the  sixth  grade  that  school 
draws  even  with  the  family,  TV  and  movies 
as  a  source  of  information  about  drugs  and 
drinking,  and  not  until  seventh  grade  that 
the  classroom  becomes  the  foremost  source 
of  information. 

"It  isn't  until  the  seventh  grade  that  most 
of  the  (anti-drug  and  alcohol-abuse)  pro- 
grams begin  to  crank  up,"  said  Dr.  Terry 
Borton,  editor-in-chief  of  Xerox  Education 
Publications,  which  publishes  "The  Weekly 
Reader."  "There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that 
that  is  too  late." 

The  survey  was  distributed  to  3.7  million 
students  in  grades  four  through  12.  Answers 
were  received  from  500,000  children,  then 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  total  U.S.  population 
distribution.  Results  of  the  poll,  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind,  were  released  at  a 
White  House  news  conference. 

Borton  said  the  survey  revealed  three 
major  themes: 

There  is  a  'fairly  significant  pressure"  to 
try  alcohol  or  drugs  at  a  very  young  age; 
youngsters  do  not  see  their  schools  as  a  "sig- 
nificant counterforce"  until  well  into  their 


school  carers;  they  do  understand  there  are 
risks  involved  in  using  drugs  or  alcohol. 
Other  findings  of  the  survey  include: 
Prom  fourth  through  sixth  grades,  other 
children,  TV  and  movies  run  about  equal 
when  children  are  asked  where  they  have 
learned  what  might  make  drugs  or  drinking 
fun.  But  from  grade  six  through  12,  other 
children  become  a  much  more  important 
factor.  That  suggests  that  drug— and  alco- 
hol-abuse programs  might  be  more  effective 
at  a  younger  age  before  peer  pressure  be- 
comes stronger. 

Nine  of  10  youngsters  believe  marijuana 
should  be  called  a  drug,  while  roughly  three 
of  10  think  alcohol  should  be  so  classified 
and  two  out  of  10  think  cigarettes  should 
be. 

•Pitting  in  with  other  kids"  is  the  main 
reason  youths  of  all  ages  try  marijuana. 
About  one-third  of  children  in  grades  four 
through  eight  believe  drinking  alcohol  is  "a 
big  problem  "  among  children  their  age  and 
40  percent  believe  smoking  drugs  are  a  big 
problem.  The  percentages  rise  as  children 
get  older. 

The  survey  also  reported  that  girls  are 
more  likely  than  boys  to  say  other  children 
try  drugs  or  liquor  to  "fit  in"  and  are  more 
apt  to  believe  drugs  and  drinking  are  a  big 
problem  among  their  classmates. 

More  children  in  urban  areas  report  pres- 
sures to  try  drugs  and  alcohol,  and  children 
on  both  coasts  report  more  involvement 
with  drugs  of  all  sorts. 


AMI  CALLS  FOR  REDUCED 
NITRITES  IN  BACON 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  salute  a  recent  effort  by 
the  American  meat  industry  to  re- 
spond to  consumer  concerns  about 
food  additives.  Acting  on  behalf  of  its 
member  companies  and  U.S.  meat 
processors  in  general,  the  American 
Meat  Institute  has  petitioned  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  nitrite  used  in  curing 
bacon. 

Meat  processors  have  found  that  by 
taking  advantage  of  new  bacon  proc- 
essing technology  and  techniques  and 
through  improved  plant  quality  con- 
trol, further  reductions  in  the  use  of 
nitrites  are  possible. 

The  only  bar  to  a  voluntary  reduc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  industry  is  the 
fact  that  nitrite  levels  in  bacon  in- 
spected by  the  U.S,  Government  are 
set  by  regulation.  Thus,  the  American 
Meat  Institute's  petition  is  necessary. 

I  believe  this  effort  is  clear  evidence 
of  the  meat  industry's  increased 
awareness  of  and  responsiveness  to 
consumer  concerns  and  deserves  recog- 
nition. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute's  nitrite  petition  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMI  Petition  To  Reduce  Sodium  Nitrite 

IN  Bacon  From  120  to  100  PPM 
The  petitioner  requests  a  change  in  the 
regulations     to     reduce     the     quantity 
sodium     (potassium)     nitrite     for 
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pumped  bacon  from  120  paru  per  million 
(PPM)  to  100  PPM.  As  produced  today. 
bacon  is  not  a  health  hazard.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  reduce  the  formation  of  nitrosa- 
mines  in  fried  bacon  by  lowering  the 
amounts  of  sodium  (potassium)  nitrite  and 
the  industry  has  been  encouraged  to  do  so. 
The  American  Meat  Irjstltute  (AMI)  is  a 
national  trade  association  representing 
more  than  300  meat  packers  and  processors. 
The  safety  and  acceptance  of  bacon  is  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  industry.  AMI 
has  continued  to  search  for  practical  proce- 
dures which  will  approach  the  goal  of  elimi- 
nating potential  health  hazards  from  meat 
products.  The  requested  change  will  aid  the 
Industry  in  accomplishing  this  objective. 


I.  ACTION  REQUESTED 

The      current       regulation       [9 


CFR 


318.7(b><l)]  states  in  part.  'Sodium  nitrite 
should  be  used  at  120  parts  per  million 
(PPM)  ingoing  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
potassium  nitrite  shall  be  used  (148  PPM  in- 
going): and  550  PPM  of  sodium  ascorbate  or 
sodium  erythorbate  (isoascorbate)  shall  be 
used."  The  petitioner  requests  that  this  reg- 
ulation be  changed  to  read  100  PPM  of 
sodium  nitrite"  and  "123  PPM  of  potassium 
nitrite."  Hereafter,  the  petition  will  hereaf- 
ter address  only  sodium  nitrite,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  potassium  nitrite  would  be 
affected  on  an  equivalent  basis. 

II.  STATEMENT  OF  GROUNDS 

A.  Concern  for  safety 

In  October  1969  meat  industry  scientisU 
met  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  discuss  the  possibility  of  nitrosamine 
formation  in  cured  meat  products.  This  con- 
cern led  immediately  to  extensive  collabora- 
tive studies  with  FDA  and  USDA  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  problem  and  to 
evaluate  possible  solutions.  In  1973  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  appointed  an  Expert 
Panel  on  Nitrite  and  Nitrosamines  to  assess 
the  available  data,  determine  the  public 
health  significance,  and  to  investigate  alter- 
nate methods  of  processing.  This  panel's 
recommendation  regarding  bacon,  made  in 
1977.  were  the  basis  of  the  regulation  under 
discussion. 

The  15  meetings  of  the  Expert  Panel,  fo- 
cused attention  on  nitrite's  protective  effect 
against  botulism  and  the  concern  that  resid- 
ual nitrite  could  contribute  to  preformed  ni- 
trosamines. Data  were  developed  showing 
clearly  that,  of  the  range  of  cured  meat 
products,  fried  bacon  was  the  only  product 
with  preformed  nitrosamines  present  (Ref. 
1415.  Harvey.  Gray).  This  evidence,  in  com- 
bination with  the  reassurance  of  the 
UAREP  study  that  nitrite  was  not  a  carcino- 
gen, made  bacon  the  central  concern  of 
both  the  Expert  Panel  and  the  USDA.  In 
the  final  analysis,  only  the  bacon  regulation 
was  changed,  lowering  ingoing  sodium  ni- 
trite from  156  PPM  to  120  PPM. 

In  a  response  to  the  Hearing  Cleric  (March 
17.  1978).  AMI  conunented  that  this  was  a 
first  step  toward  eliminating  nitrosamines. 
But  the  industry  was  equally  concerned 
about  the  possible  consequence  of  reduced 
nitrite  on  the  control  of  C.  botulinum  in 
cured  products.  The  safety  record  of  cured 
meats  has  been  commendable  and  the  role 
of  nitrite  has  never  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged, but  there  is  an  uncertainty  about 
the  minimum  level  required  to  control  botu- 
lism during  normal  distribution  patterns. 
The  safety  of  156  PPM  in  bacon  has  a  his- 
torical basis:  and  the  level  of  120  PPM.  com- 
bined with  550  PPM  of  ascorbate.  has 
proven  safe  for  the  past  five  years,  when  an 


estimated  8  billion  irounds  of  bacon  were 
consumed  safely. 

B.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
In  ;980  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(NAS)  contracted  with  USDA  and  PDA  to 
examine  the  health  effects  of  dietary  ni- 
trate and  nitrite  and  to  evaluate  possible  al- 
ternatives to  those  substances.  NAS  ad- 
dressed these  subjects  in  two  separate  re- 
ports. 

1.  The  first  reaffirmed  the  conclusion  of 
the  UAREP  report  that  nitrite  was  not  a 
carcinogen,  but  recommended  that  exposure 
to  nitrite  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  protection  against  botulism  is  not  com- 
promised. This  petition  is  consistent  with 
the  NAS  recommendation. 

2.  The  second  NAS  report  failed  to  identi- 
fy any  individual  compound  with  nitrite's 
unique  properties.  Although  the  report  de- 
scribed processes  effective  in  inhibiting  ni- 
trosation  in  bacon  or  which  would  effective- 
ly control  botulism  growth,  all  are  deficient 
in  some  way  that  prevents  their  use  today. 
USDA  has.  however,  sanctioned  the  use  of 
bacteriological  starter  cultures  and  acid 
phosphates  in  the  curing  process.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  these  procedures  is  largely  relat- 
ed to  the  product's  increased  acidity  and  the 
instability  of  nitrite  under  these  conditions. 
Such  processes  meet  all  regulatory  require- 
ments but  effectively  reduce  the  ingoing 
level  of  nitrite  and  the  likelihood  of  viola- 
tive levels  of  nitrosamines.  A  direct  formula- 
tion reduction  would  be  as  effective  and 
offer  the  advantage  of  positive  control. 

C.  Response  from  industry 
Early  investigations  by  industry  revealed 
poor  process  control  in  many  operations,  to 
alleviate  this  problem,  the  USDA  conducted 
seminars  where  processors  could  acquaint 
themselves  with  improved  processing  tech- 
niques. An  industry  coalition  supplemented 
these  workshops  with  a  Good  Manufactur- 
ing Practice  bulletin.  In  many  situations, 
large  investments  were  made  in  new  equip- 
ment. The  inherent  variability  In  pork  bel- 
lies and  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  proc- 
ess by  dimensional  requirements  are  not 
readily  overcome  but.  as  will  be  illustrated 
later,  industry  was  able  to  reduce  both  the 
quantity  and  variability  of  the  nitrosamine 
in  the  fried  bacon. 

D.  Summary 
In  1969,  industry  realized  the  need  to  alter 
bacon  processing  procedures  in  a  manner 
which  would  continue  to  protect  consumers 
from  the  threat  of  botulism  and  would 
reduce  both  the  quantity  and  variability  of 
the  nitrosamine  content  of  the  fried  prod- 
uct. With  the  encouragement  and  advice  of 
the  scientific  community,  the  industry 
moved  toward  these  goals  by  petitioning  the 
USDA  to  reduce  ingoing  sodium  nitrite  to 
120  PPM.  Since  then,  industry  has  brought 
processing  procedures  under  tighter  control 
and  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  a 
much  more  critical  evaluation  of  the  use  of 
a  nitrite  in  bacon.  The  proposed  regulatory 
change  is  an  important  second  step  in  assur- 
ing the  consumer  of  the  safety  of  bacon. 

III.  REASONS  FOR  PETITION 

The  desirability  of  keeping  nitrite  at  the 
lowest  practical  level  has  been  recomended 
frequently  by  scientific  advisory  groups. 
The  Expert  Panel  described  this  approach 
as  an  appropriate  goal  throughout  its  delib- 
erations. The  NAS  report.  'The  Health  Ef- 
fects of  Nitrate.  Nitrite  and  Nitroso  Com- 
pounds." recommended  that  "exposure  to 
nitrite  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
protection  against  botulism  is  not  compro- 


mised" The  same  advice  was  repeated  in 
the  second  part  of  the  study.  "Alternatives 
to  the  Current  Use  of  Nitrite  in  Foods." 

The  incidence  of  presumptive  violative  ni- 
trosamines dropped  significantly  when  the 
industry  first  learned  of  the  potential 
threat.  Generally  .speaking,  the  nitrosamine 
level  has  remained  low.  but  USDAs  weekly 
monitoring  report  continues  to  identify 
plants  which  are  presumptively  out  of  com- 
pliance. Although  nitrite  level  is  but  one 
factor  correlated  with  nitrosamine  content 
in  bacon,  it  is  the  primary  one:  any  general 
reduction  should  be  expected  to  reduce  the 
overall  level  of  nirosamines  in  bacon  and 
also  reduce  the  incidence  of  presumptive 
violations. 

This  petition  is  restricted  to  pumped 
bacon  because  a  comprehensive  survey  dem- 
onstrated that  all  other  commercially  cured 
meat  products  were  free  of  nitrosamines 
(Nitrite  Safely  Council  report.  Food-Tech- 
nology. July  1980).  Dry  cured  bacon  has 
been  excluded  because  of  a  continuing  in- 
vestigation of  curing  methods  and  because 
the  dry  cure  method  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  control  provided  in  pumped  product. 
Furthermore,  dry  cured  bacon  is  a  specialty 
product  representing  a  very  minor  portion 
of  total  bacon  production. 

The  indispensable  role  of  .sodium  nitrite  in 
controlling  the  growth  of  C.  botulinum  was 
the  primary  concern  when  the  1977  decision 
was  made  to  reduce  the  level  of  nitrite  in 
bacon  below  156  ppm.  That  concern  re- 
mains, but  industry  can  now  more  closely 
control  processes  and  provide  equal  protec- 
tion at  a  reduced  average  nitrite  level  (i.e.. 
100  ppm).  The  Expert  Panel  was  presented 
extensive  data  on  the  effect  of  reduced  ni- 
trite on  the  growth  of  C.  botulinum  in  inno 
culated  products,  but  at  no  point  did  the 
panel  discuss  minimum  values  required  to 
provide  anticlostridial  activity.  Rather,  most 
of  the  panel  regarded  the  reduction  to  120 
PPM  as  a  safe  first  step  which  would  assure 
product  safety  and  reduce  nitrosamine  for 
mation.  It  is  of  note  "that  the  Panel  viewed 
these  levels  as  interim  until  more  informa- 
tion is  developed  or  other  alternatives 
found.  "  (PR  3.  p.  20994)  At  least  three  pan- 
elists believed  that  a  reduction  to  100  PPM 
was  appropriate  at  the  time.  On  another  oc- 
casion, two  panelists  recommended  a  stand- 
ard of  100  +  20  PPM. 

IV.  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 

i4.  Nitrosamines  related  to  ingoing  sodium 

nitrite 
The  nitrosamine  level  found  in  fried 
bacon  is  controlled  by  a  wide  array  of  prod- 
uct characteristics,  curing  formulations, 
processing  conditions  and  method  of  prepa- 
ration. However,  experience  has  shown  that 
sodium  nitrite  at  the  time  of  frying  is  the 
most  significant  single  factor  in  bacon  pro- 
duced by  most  processors.  This  relationship 
has  been  documented  in  several  controlled 
experiments  and  was  demonstrated  in  the 
early  1970's.  when  the  industry  began  volun- 
tarily to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sodium  ni- 
trite in  pump  pickles  (1976  Symposium  at 
Zeist).  FDA  laboratories  also  showed  a  re- 
duction of  75  percent  in  nitrosamines  be- 
tween 1971-74  and  1975-76  (Table  1)  corre- 
sponding to  a  period  of  reduced  usage  of  ni- 
trite. The  USDA  weekly  monitoring  pro- 
gram, initiated  in  1978.  also  indicated  a  re- 
duced nitrosamine  level  as  industry  process 
control  improved  (Table  1).  These  results 
also  suggest  that  further  reduction  in  ni- 
trosamine levels  cannot  be  expected  with 
existing  technology;  hence  the  need  to 
again  lower  the  amount  of  added  nitrite. 


B.  Sodium  Nitrite  Needed  for  Botulism 
Protection 
The  importance  of  sodium  nitrite  for  con- 
trolling the  growth  of  C.  botulinum  is  docu- 
mented abundantly,  but  the  exact  quantity 
required  in  any  particular  prepared  product 
under  practical  processing  and  distribution 
conditions  remains  uncertain  (Expert 
Panel). 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  Expert 
Panel  only  a  few  studies  had  been  conduct- 
ed showing  the  relationship  between  nitrite 
and  the  prevention  of  growth  in  bacon. 
Since  that  time,  additional  research  has 
been  performed.  Recently,  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  botulism  hazards  from 
cured  meat  products  was  presented  by  Hou- 
sechild  (Food  Technology,  December  1982). 
He  summarized  the  data  of  1 1  reports  of  in- 
oculated pack  studies  using  a  method  which 
allowed  a  comparison  of  all  results.  His  eval- 
uation prompted  the  statement  that  "it  ap- 
pears that  no  compensation  would  be  neces- 
sary if  nitrite  input  were  to  be  reduced  to  40 
PPM. "  However,  in  his  conclusions,  he  did 
not  recommend  major  across-the-board  re- 
ductions in  nitrite,  but  rather  that  "Selec- 
tive reductions  in  nitrite  could  be  made 
safely,  provided  that  the  basic  product  for- 
mulations remain  the  same  with  respect  to 
brine,  carbohydrates  and  erythorbate." 

Charges  in  processing  procedure  since 
1978  have  not  altered  the  relationship  be- 
tween nitrite  levels  and  nitrosamine  forma- 
tion in  bacon,  but  they  have  made  it  less 
likely  that  very  low  levels  of  nitrite,  which 
were  of  concern  in  establishing  the  120  PPM 
standard,  will  be  encountered  in  pumped 
bacon  today.  Although  there  is  no  way  to 
determine  that  tightened  processing  con- 
trols have  reduced  the  possiblity  of  botu- 
linal  growth  in  bacon,  this  would  be  antici- 
pated. 

The  AMI  believes  it  is  timely  and  appro- 
priate to  heed  the  directives  to  reduce  ni- 
trite by  taking  advantage  of  the  technologi- 
cal improvements  which  allow  a  modest  re- 
duction in  nitrite  without  compromising 
safety.  By  integrating  the  two  effects  of  ni- 
trite concentration,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
an  estimate  which  maximizes  the  usefulness 
of  nitrite  in  bacon.  A  reduction  to  90-100 
PPM  is  indicated. 

v.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLULSION 

The  contribution  of  cured  meat  products 
to  the  total  dietary  load  of  nitrosamines  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  3  percent,  but 
both  consumer  and  industry  want  further 
reductions  when  they  can  be  accomplished 
safely. 

The  safety  of  bacon  has  been  maintained 
at  120  PPM  nitrite  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  safety  would  be  maintained 
under  normal  commercial  and  household 
conditions  at  significantly  lower  levels.  How- 
e\'er.  there  is  nothing  compelling  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  order  adapted  in  1978  and  the 
more  conservative  approach  of  a  moderate 
reduction  seems  appropriate  at  this  time. 
The  voluntary  reduction  of  sodium  seems 
appropriate  at  this  time.  The  voluntary  re- 
duction of  sodium  nitrite  in  pumped  bacon 
is  part  of  an  ongoing  industry  commitment 
to  supply  the  consumer  with  the  safest  pos- 
sible meat  and  meat  products. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPATHIC 
MEDICINE  WEEK 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  each  Sep- 
tember, one  week  is  set  aside  to  honor 
the  profession  that  emphasizes  wholis- 
tic  health  care— osteopathic  medicine. 


This  year,  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 18,  1983,  has  been  designated  as 
•National  Osteopathic  Medicine 
Week." 

Osteopathic  medicine,  which  has 
been  practiced  in  the  United  States 
since  1874,  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  every  patient  should  receive  com- 
plete health  care.  This  approach  to 
treatment  stresses  care  to  the  entire 
person,  not  just  the  symptom  or  ill- 
ness, because  what  happens  to  one 
part  of  the  body  can  affect  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  well-being,  as  well  as  nutri- 
tional needs  and  environmental  fac- 
tors, are  all  important  considerations 
in  a  doctor  of  osteopathic  medicine's 
(DO'S)  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a 
patient.  Furthermore,  a  DO  pays  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  musculoskele- 
tal system.  The  DO  recognizes  that 
muscles,  bones,  and  joints  make  up 
over  60  percent  of  the  total  body  mass, 
playing  a  vital  role  in  every  person's 
physical  and  mental  health. 

The  osteopathic  profession  is  dedi- 
cated to  providing  health  services  to 
entire  families.  More  than  20,000  os- 
teopathic physicians  practice  through- 
out the  United  States,  caring  for  more 
than  20  million  Americans.  Nearly  40 
percent  of  these  DO's  work  in  commu- 
nities of  less  than  20,000  people,  bring- 
ing health  care  to  families  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.  More  than  90 
percent  of  all  practicing  DO's  provide 
primary  care.  Most  are  general  practi- 
tioners who  are  family-practice-orient- 
ed, but  many  DO's  specialize  in  vari- 
ous areas  such  as  surgery,  pediatrics, 
obstetrics,  and  radiology. 

In  addition  to  the  private  practition- 
ers, there  are  over  200  osteopathic 
hospitals  located  in  31  States  which 
provide  vital  health  care  services  to 
Americans.  With  more  than  25,000 
beds,  these  medical  centers  provide 
treatment  for  approximately  877,000 
patients.  Each  year,  osteopathic  hospi- 
tals account  for  some  6.5  million  pa- 
tient-days of  care.  Osteopathic  hospi- 
tals also  treat  roughly  3.8  million  out- 
patients per  year,  providing  emergen- 
cy and  ambulatory  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent a  State  that  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  practice  of  osteopathic  medicine. 
Sixteen  percent  of  all  DO's  practice  in 
my  own  State  of  Michigan.  We  have 
more  than  30  of  the  Nation's  200  os- 
teopathic hospitals  located  in  Michi- 
gan—more than  any  other  State  in  the 
country. 

The  Nations  first  freestanding  os- 
teopathic hospital  for  children  and 
adolescents  in  need  of  psychiatric 
treatment  is  located  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  We  are  also  proud  to  be  the 
home  of  the  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine— a 
leading  national  medical  school. 

Americans  continue  to  turn  to  osteo- 
pathic physicians  for  the  total  health 
care  needs  of  their  families.  In  short. 


osteopathic  medicine  offers  sor.-ething 
more  for  those  who  seek  medical  treat- 
ment that  emphasizes  the  whole 
person. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  osteopathic  medical  profes- 
sion and  to  commend  individual  DO's, 
hospital  administrators,  and  their 
staffs,  and  health  care  practitioners 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  15  os- 
teopathic medical  schools,  for  the  re- 
markable contribution  they  have  made 
to  improving  the  quality  of  health 
care  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  Competi- 
tion Within  the  Physicians'  Service  In- 
dustry: Osteopaths  and  Allopaths," 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Law  and  Medicine  during  the 
summer  of  1982,  appear  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Competition  "VVn-HiN  the  Physicians"  Serv 
ICES  Industry:  Osteopaths  and  Allopaths 

(By  Erwin  A.  Blackstone.  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics.  Temple  University) 

abstract 
Within  the  physicians'  services  industry, 
doctors  c'  nt;teopathy  are  the  only  "full 
line  "  competitors  of  medical  doctors.'  Given 
the  current  interest  in  merger  of  the  two 
schools  of  practice,  this  Article  examines 
the  benefits  of  having  an  independent  os- 
teopathic school.  These  benefits  include:  (1) 
reduction  oi  the  monopoly  power  of  medical 
doctors  in  malpractice  litigation,  fee  negoti- 
ations with  third  party  payors  and  the  for- 
mulation of  health  policy:  (2)  greater  satis- 
faction of  consumer  desires:  and  (3)  diversi- 
ty and  innovation  in  physicians"  training 
and  methods  of  practice.  The  Article  con- 
cludes that  society  has  an  interest  in  dis- 
couraging merger  of  the  two  groups:  osteo- 
pathy should  be  maintained  as  an  independ- 
ent school  of  practice.  To  this  end.  society 
should  carefully  consider  the  impact  of  leg- 
islation and  regulatory  policies  thai  may 
have  the  unintended  effect  of  eliminating 
osteopathy  as  an  independent  competitor. 
I.  introduction 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  physicians' 
services  industry  has  been  somewhat  unre- 
sponsive to  the  market  forces  of  supply  and 
demand.-  Because  of  this  unresponsiveness, 
regulation  rather  than  competition  has 
been  relied  on  to  allocate  resources  in  the 
health  care  industry.'  Now.  because  of  a 
growing  disenchantment  with  regulation, 
competition  is  emphasized  wherever  feasi- 
ble." It  is  frequently  lamented  that  the  phy- 
sicians' services  segment  of  the  health  care 
industry  lacks  competition."*  A  closer  look  at 
this  segment,  however,  reveals  that  suostan- 
tial  competition  does  exist  and  provides  an 
opportunity  to  examine  both  the  impact  of 
and  appropriate  role  for  such  competition. 

There  are  two  competing  groups  of  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States-doctors  of  oste- 
opathy (D.O.s  or  osteopaths)  and  doctors  of 
medicine  (M.D.s  or  allopaths).  Osteopaths, 
like  allopaths,  are  licensed  to  practice  all 
healing  modalities.'  D.O.s  graduate  from  os- 
teopathic   medical    colleges    and    currently 


'  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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comprise  about  four  percent  of  all  physi- 
cians.^ Although  osteopaths  have  empha- 
sized general  and  family  practice,  they  do 
offer  a  full  line  of  medical  services  including 
specialties  such  as  neurosurgery." 

The  American  Osteopathic  Association 
(A.O.A.)  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (A.M.A).  The 
A.O.A.'s  control  over  osteopathy  is  similar 
to  the  A.M.A. 's  control  over  allopathy. 
Graduation  from  an  A.O.A. -approved  osteo- 
pathic medical  school  is  generally  required 
for  state  licensure  of  osteopathic  physi- 
cians.* Osteopathic  medical  schools  teach 
both  the  standard  medical  curriculum  and 
osteopathic  principles  and  practice.  Teach- 
ing of  the  latter  comprises  only  three  to  five 
percent  of  the  total  curriculum.'" 

There  have  been  important  changes  in  al- 
lopaths' attitude  toward  osteopaths.  Origi- 
nally osteopaths  were  labelled  "cultists." 
Now  D.O.s  can  be  accepted  into  A.M.A.-ap- 
proved  internship  and  residency  programs, 
can  liecome  staff  members  at  allopathic  hos- 
pitals, and  can  join  allopathic  medical  soci- 
eties." While  allopathy  previously  tried  to 
inhibit  osteopathy's  ability  to  compete,  it 
now  tries  to  gain  control  over  osteopathy  by 
merger  of  the  two  schools.'^  Because  the 
gains  from  achieving  monopoly  are  sut>stan- 
tial."  it  is  not  surprising  that  allopaths 
would  want  to  acquire  control  over  their 
only  competitors.  Even  a  single  competitor 
can  significantly  constrain  the  liehavior  of 
the  dominant  firm.'* 

A  monopoly  exists  when  one  seller  pro- 
duces the  entire  output  of  an  industry."  In 
an  effort  to  maximize  profits,  a  monopoly 
controls  output  to  produce  less  than  what 
would  l>e  produced  by  a  competitive  indus- 
try that  faced  the  same  cost  and  demand 
conditions.'^  Without  a  competitive  spur,  a 
monopolist  is  not  forced  to  tap  all  segments 
of  the  market.  This  alssence  of  competition 
can  lead  to  a  lacli  of  product  variation  and  a 
lessening  of  consumer  satisfaction."  Com- 
petition is  often  induced  in  monopoly  situa- 
tions to  alleviate  these  problems. '  • 

Allopaths  comprise  approximately  96  per- 
cent of  all  physicians.  As  a  group  they  enjoy 
substantial  monopoly  power.  "Their  power 
over  accreditation  of  Ijoth  medical  schools 
and  graduate  training  programs  provides 
them  significant  control  over  the  supply  of 
allopathic  physicians.'"  Unification  of  oste- 
opathy and  allopathy  would  give  the  A.M.A. 
control  over  production  of  all  physicians. 

The  existence  of  osteopathy  as  a  competi- 
tor provides  significant  gains  for  society, 
such  as  increased  innovation  and  responsive- 
ness to  unmet  consumer  desires.  Competi- 
tion between  the  two  groups  will  likely 
occur  on  a  service  rather  than  a  price  level, 
because  consumers  have  little  incentive  to 
shop  for  health  care  services.-"  First,  third- 
party  insurers  reimburse  insureds  with  little 
regard  to  fees  charged,^'  which  tends  to 
blunt  consumers'  interest  in  cost  contain- 
ment. Although  most  osteopaths  are  gener- 
al practitioners,  they  do  perform  substantial 
hospital  work,  usually  under  insurance  cov- 
erage."^ Second,  "comparative  shopping" 
among  health  care  providers  on  tiie  basis  of 
price  is  virtually  unknown.*'  Nc  one  wants 
to  skimp  on  health  care;  when  a.i  individual 
is  sick,  he  seelcs  the  l)est  care  possible,  re- 
gardless of  cost.=» 

While  an  independent  osteopathic  school 
benefits  society,  threats  to  its  continued  ex- 
istence are  manifest.  This  Article  points  out 
the  traditional  benefits  of  competition 
found  in  the  physicians'  services  market  de- 
spite the  presence  of  only  two  competitors. 
The  Article  will  describe  certain  aspect's  of 


the  operation  of  the  physicians'  services 
market  to  show  that  significant  benefits 
accrue  to  society  as  a  result  of  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  the  osteopathic  school  of 
medicine.  Finally,  it  will  suggest  public  poli- 
cies aimed  at  maintaining  that  competition. 

II.  CURRENT  THREATS  TO  DUOPOLISTIC 
COMPETITION 

Osteopaths  face  several  impediments  to 
their  continued  existence  as  competitors 
with  allopaths.  The  first  major  impediment 
to  the  realization  of  the  benefits  of  osteo- 
pathic rivalry  is  osteopathy's  minority  posi- 
tion. In  some  areas  of  the  country,  there  are 
too  few  osteopaths  to  provide  consumers 
with  a  meaningful  choice  of  service."*  In 
1979,  for  example,  five  states  had  fewer 
than  ten  osteopaths  providing  patient  care: 
thirteen  states  had  fewer  than  twenty  osteo- 
paths."' Similarly,  in  some  areas  there  are 
very  few  osteopathic  hospitals.  In  the  early 
1970's,  the  entire  New  England  region  had 
only  five."'  Further,  while  more  and  more 
osteopaths  enjoy  staff  privileges  at  allo- 
pathic hospitals,  many  still  face  substantial 
difficulty  gaining  such  access."' 

Osteopathy  may  also  face  a  shortage  of 
training  positions  for  osteopathic  physi- 
cians."* A  study  by  the  Task  Force  on  Grad- 
uate Osteopathic  Medical  Education  pro- 
jects that  within  ten  years  there  will  be  over 
1800  osteopathic  graduates  to  fill  approxi- 
mately 1100  osteopathic  internship  posi- 
tions." There  are  relatively  few  osteopathic 
hospitals,  and  of  these,  slightly  less  than 
half  are  approved  for  graduate  training." 
Most  osteopathic  hospitals  are  relatively 
small "  and  have  insufficient  patient 
volume  to  train  many  sub-specialty  osteo- 
paths. 

The  second  major  impediment  to  osteo- 
pathy's continued  existence  as  an  independ- 
ent school  is  the  discriminatory  effect  of 
some  health  planning  regulation.  Some  os- 
teopaths have  alleged  intentional  discrimi- 
nation by  regulators.^^  For  example,  the 
American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Association 
charged  that  approval  of  a  plan  for  merger 
of  three  osteopathic  hospitals,  which  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  surplus  beds,  was  de- 
layed for  two  and  one-half  months  just 
after  a  similar  plan  involving  three  allo- 
pathic hospitals  had  been  routinely  ap- 
proved in  four  weeks. '•* 

Generally,  however,  discrimination  by 
health  planning  agencies  against  osteopaths 
is  unintentional.  For  instance,  certificate-of- 
need  controls  instituted  under  the  National 
Health  Planning  and  Resource  Develop- 
ment Act  "  have  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  osteopathic  hospital  systems.^"  A 
West  Michigan  Health  System  Agency  pro- 
posal illustrates  this  threat.^'  The  Agency 
proposed  that  hospital  obstetrical  depart- 
ments in  population  centers  of  100,000  or 
more  should  have  a  minimum  of  1500  deliv- 
eries per  year.'"  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital  noted  that  only  one  osteo- 
pathic hospital  in  the  United  States  could 
meet  this  standard."  He  also  noted  that  clo- 
sure of  osteopathic  obstetrical  units  would 
effectively  eliminate  graduate  osteopathic 
education  in  its  present  form,  since  obstetric 
experience  is  required  as  part  of  the  osteo- 
pathic rotating  internship.*" 

These  problems  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  by  the  A.O.A.  and  in 
1979  the  Health  Planning  and  Resources 
Development  Act  was  amended  to  require 
that  consideration  be  given  osteopathy's 
unique  situation.*'  The  amendment  man- 
dates that  state  agencies  reviewing  an  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  of  need  shall  consid- 


er "the  need  for  and  the  availability  in  the 
community  of  services  and  facilities  for  os- 
teopathic and  allopathic  physicians  and 
their  patients."  *"  It  also  requires  consider- 
ation of  an  application's  "impact  on  existing 
and  proposed  institutional  training  pro- 
grams for  doctors  of  osteopathy  and  medi- 
cine at  the  student,  internship,  and  residen- 
cy training  levels."  *^  Despite  the  amend- 
ment, the  potential  for  discrimination 
against  osteopathy  still  exists.** 

The  impediments  to  osteopathy's  contin- 
ued existence  as  an  independent  minority 
school  of  physicians  are  significant.  Osteop- 
athy must  deal  with  problems  resulting 
from  its  minority  position  in  the  physicians' 
services  market  and  government  policies 
aimed  at  reducing  the  cost  of  health  care 
which  discriminate  against  osteopathy. 
Against  this  background,  the  following  dis- 
cussion examines  ways  in  which  osteop- 
athy's existence  as  an  independent  school 
benefits  society. 

IV.  BENEFITS  OF  DUOPOLY 

Although  osteopaths  account  for  only  a 
small  percentage  of  physicians  in  the 
United  States,  their  continued  existence  as 
an  independent  school  of  medicine  has  pro- 
vided, and  should  continue  to  provide,  a 
competitive  spur  to  the  physicians'  services 
industry.  They  are  an  important  source  of 
expert  testimony  in  malpractice  litigation 
against  allopaths,  which  can  help  break  the 
"conspiracy  of  silence"  that  exists  among  al- 
lopaths. They  can  intervene  in  negotiations 
with  third-party  payors  to  reduce  the  lever- 
age that  allopaths  could  otherwise  exert  on 
the  establishment  of  reimbursement  rates. 
Osteopaths  fill  otherwise  untapped  seg- 
ments of  the  physicians'  services  market, 
such  as  rural  and  inner-city  areas.  Finally, 
they  innovate  in  their  methods  of  training 
and  practice,  providing  possible  alternatives 
to  allopaths  seeking  to  contain  costs. 
A.  Reducing  monopoly  power 

I.  Malpractice  Litigation.— By  raising  the 
cost  of  poor  performance,  the  threat  of  mal- 
practice litigation  may  induce  a  higher  qual- 
ity and  care.**  Most  physicians  view  mal- 
practice liability  as  detrimental  to  their  in- 
dividual interests.  In  addition,  malpractice 
liability  diminishes  the  respectability  of  the 
profession.  This  loss  of  respect  translates 
into  reduced  physicians'  earning  power.  To 
the  extent  that  physicians  take  reasonable 
measures  to  avoid  malpractice  liability,  the 
quality  of  their  service  will  necessarily  im- 
prove. 

Few  would  argue  that  a  patient  harmed 
by  a  clear  case  of  physician  malpractice 
should  be  unable  to  obtain  recovery.  Never- 
theless, in  some  instances,  allopathy's  mo- 
nopoly power  could  lead  to  preci.sely  this 
result.*"  That  a  "conspiracy  of  silence" 
exists  among  allopaths  is  well-established.*' 
Allopaths  often  refuse  to  testify  against  one 
another  on  behalf  of  a  plaintiff  who  seeks 
to  establish  by  expert  medical  testimony  *" 
that  a  departure  from  the  prevailing  stand- 
ard of  care  occurred.  Physicians  may  be  dis- 
couraged from  testifying  against  one  an- 
other for  fear  of  ostracism  and  "disciplinary 
action,"  such  as  loss  of  referrals  from  other 
physicians,  inability  to  obtain  or  maintain 
ho.spital  staff  privileges,  or  cancellation  of 
malpractice  insurance.*' 

Osteopaths  can  be  a  key  source  of  expert 
testimony  against  allopaths.  Treatments 
used  by  osteopaths  and  allopaths  are  fre- 
quently the  same  or  similar;  therefore,  os- 
teopaths are  generally  competent  to  testify 
as  to  the  prevailing  standard  of  care.*°  Fur- 
ther, since  osteopaths  generally  rely  on  re- 


ferrals from  other  osteopaths,  they  can  tes- 
tify against  allopaths  without  fear  of  repris- 
al. The  availability  of  osteopaths  to  testify 
against  allopaths  is  especially  important 
when  a  plaintiff  is  unable  to  procure  any 
other  source  of  expert  medical  testimony.*' 
In  Morrill  v.  Komasinski.  for  example,  the 
plaintiff  consulted  several  allopaths  who  ad- 
vised her  that  while  the  defendant  allo- 
paths' diagnosis  and  treatment  was 
■faulty, "  they  would  not  testify.  The  plain- 
tiff subsequently  secured  the  testimony  of 
two  osteopaths  and  ultimately  prevailed 
against  the  defendant." 

The  independent  existence  of  osteopathy 
is  beneficial  in  malpractice  litigation.  The 
growing  number  of  osteopathic  specialists 
and  the  greater  acceptance  of  osteopaths  as 
full-fledged  physicians  will  make  it  easier  to 
overcome  allopaths'  ability  to  avoid  mal- 
practice litigations. *=  Even  if  there  is  a 
•conspiracy  of  silence"  among  allopaths,  a 
"conspiracy"  between  the  two  competing 
schools  of  physicians  is  unlikely. 

2.  Third-Party  Payors.— Allopaths  possess 
substantial  power  over  standardized  rates  of 
reimbursement  established  by  third-party 
payors  for  medical  services.  Their  influence 
is  especially  evident  in  a  program  such  as 
Medicaid,"  which  is  designed  to  make 
health  care  affordable  to  low-income  per- 
sons." The  viability  of  Medicaid  depends  on 
physicians'  voluntary  acceptance  of  govern- 
ment established  fees.*"  If  allopaths  could 
maintain  monopoly  control  here,  they 
would  have  tremendous  power  and  incentive 
to  "walk"  if  not  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
scribed fees. 

With  the  separate  osteopathic  school,  al- 
lopaths must  be  aware  that  a  concerted  re- 
fusal to  participate  in  this  program  may 
provide  an  opportunity  for  osteopathy  to 
expand  its  share  of  the  market.  The  D.O.s' 
ability  to  intervene  in  these  negotiations 
benefits  society.  First,  it  keeps  fees  reasona- 
ble. Second,  since  the  money  available  for 
Medicaid  reimbursement  is  finite,  lower 
costs  mean  more  treatment  can  be  provided 
for  a  given  amount  of  government  money. 
Finally,  if  M.D.s  choose  not  to  participate  in 
the  Medicaid  program,  the  poor  can  turn  to 
D.O.s. 

Osteopaths  may  have  helped  overcome  al- 
lopaths' opposition  to  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  Medicaid  reimbursement  levels  in 
New  Jersey.  In  1975,  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Human  Services  instituted  a 
ten  percent  reduction  in  Medicaid  fees  in  an 
attempt  to  balance  the  state's  budget.*'  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  Medi- 
cal Society  recommended  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port from  the  Medicaid  program  in  an  ap- 
parent attempt  to  force  the  state  to  rescind 
the  cut  in  fees.*"  In  contrast,  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Osteopathic  Physi- 
cians indicated  that,  despite  its  displeasure 
with  the  fee  reductions,  its  members  would 
continue  to  serve  Medicaid  patients.*'  The 
New  Jersey  example  suggests  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  osteopathic  school 
may  reduce  the  power  of  allopaths  to  influ- 
ence or  control  third  party  payor  reimburse- 
ment rates. 

3.  Health  Care  Legislation  and  Policy.— 
The  advantages  of  diversity  extend  to  the 
legislative  arena  where  the  two  medical 
groups,  because  of  their  different  types  of 
practice,  may  take  divergent  positions  on 
government  activities.  While  other  groups 
may  offer  testimony  on  proposed  health 
care  legislation,  osteopaths,  as  physicians, 
have  potentially  greater  power  to  counter 
the  views  presented  by  allopaths. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  osteo- 
paths  and   allopaths    presenting   differing 


views  on  legislative  proposals.  In  1961,  the 
A.M.A.  stated  its  opposition  to  the  proposal 
that  the  federal  government  take  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  provision  of  health  care 
to  the  elderly,  labeling  the  proposal  "social- 
ized medicine."  •"  The  A.O.A.  supported  the 
bill.«'  Osteopaths  and  allopaths  presented 
different  views  on  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  (PSROs).«"  After  the 
PSRO  law  was  passed,  the  A.M.A.  recom- 
mended nineteen  amendments."  The  osteo- 
pathic statement  given  before  a  House  sub- 
committee acknowledged  some  problems  in 
the  PSRO  program,  but  cautioned  against 
major  changes  that  would  reduce  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness,   noting  that    '[tlhere 
are  those  who  would  have  you  amend  this 
program  to  death."  »*  Another  subject  on 
which  the  A.M.A.  and  A.O.A.  have  advocat- 
ed different  positions  is  malpractice  liability 
insurance.  The  A.O.A.  advocated  federally 
funded  "no  fault"  insurance  to  compensate 
victims  of  malpractice."  while  the  A.M.A. 
advocated    limitations   on   damage    awards 
and  attorneys'  fees  and  a  shorter  statute  of 
limitations."' 

While  the  extent  of  osteopathy's  influ- 
ence on  the  legislative  process  is  unknown, 
its  presentation  of  views  different  from  allo- 
pathy's serves  to  increase  Congress'  aware- 
ness of  alternative  solutions  to  problems  in 
health  care.  Congress'  recognition  of  osteo- 
pathy's special  needs  in  the  1979  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Health  Planning  and 
Resources  Development  Act  indicates  that 
osteopathy's  voice  is  not  unheard."' 

B.  Responsiveness  to  consumers'  desires 
Osteopathy  has  helped  to  improve  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  physicians'  services  in- 
dustry to  consumers'  desires  in  two  ways. 
First,  in  certain  areas  where  lack  of  compe- 
tition has  resulted  in  "gaps"  in  allopaths' 
provision  of  services,  osteopaths  have 
helped  to  increase  the  availability  of  physi- 
cians' services  in  terms  of  geographic  distri- 
bution and  type  of  practice.  Second,  osteo- 
paths have  competed  with  allopaths  to  a 
limited  extent  by  providing  services  differ- 
ent from  those  offered  by  allopaths. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  allopaths  have 
been  relatively  free  from  normal  market 
forces.""  One  result  is  that  relatively  few  al- 
lopaths practice  in  rural  areas."'  In  con- 
trast, in  1979,  thirty-nine  percent  of  all 
D.O.s  practiced  in  communities  with  popula- 
tions of  less  than  twenty  thousand.'"  Allo- 
paths' unresponsiveness  to  the  demand  for 
physicians'  services  in  these  areas  has  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  osteopaths  to  es- 
tablish their  practices.  Osteopaths  are  also 
relatively  over-represented  in  the  core  areas 
of  many  cities.  In  1970.  they  comprised 
twenty-two  percent  of  the  three  thousand 
practicing  general  physicians  in  metropoli- 
tan Philadelphia  and  thirty-seven  percent 
of  those  in  West  Philadelphia,  an  inner-city 

area." 

Osteopaths  have  also  helped  fill  the  gaps 
left  by  the  exodus  of  allopaths  from  general 
practice  into  the  specialities.'"  Osteopathy 
emphasizes  primary  care  in  the  training  of 
its  physicians  '^  and  consequently  produces 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  general  prac- 
titioners. In  1975,  eighty-two  percent  of 
Philadelphia's  osteopaths  and  only  forty 
percent  of  its  allopaths  were  generalists.'* 

In  addition  to  filling  gaps  left  by  allo- 
paths, osteopaths  have  been  able  to  com- 
pete directly  with  allopaths  to  a  limited 
extent.  Osteopaths  satisfy  consumers' 
demand  for  a  type  of  physician  different 
from  an  M.D.  It  has  been  suggested  that  be- 
cause the  role  of  "doctor"  in  our  culture 
does  not  enjoy  the  esteem  it  used  to.  many 


patients  seek  a  "le-ss  doctorly"  doctor,  a 
desire  fulfilled  by  osteopaths '=■  For  those 
patients  who  seek  medical  care,  but  choose 
not  to  consult  an  M.D.,  osteopathy  provides 
at  least  one  alternative  to  reliance  on  self- 
treatment  or  an  unqualified  practitioner.'" 

C.  Diversity  and  innovation  in  methods  of 

training  and  practice 
Innovation  and  diversity  often  result 
when  a  competitor  tries  to  capture  some  of 
the  dominant  firm's  market  share.  Osteo- 
paths have  been  forced  to  be  innovative  be- 
cause of  their  minority  position,  their  desire 
to  compete  with  allopaths,  and  their  lack  of 
reliance  on  government  funding.  Innovation 
has  been  apparent  in  osteopaths'  methods 
of  training  and  practice,  in  quality  control, 
and  in  continuing  medical  education.  As  os- 
teopaths become  more  competitive,  as  costs 
rise,  and  as  government  funding  decreases, 
allopaths  may  adopt  some  of  osteopathy's 
innovations. 

Osteopathic  schools  do  not  receive  as 
much  outside  aid  as  do  allopathic  schools." 
They  must  rely  on  tuition  to  cover  expenses, 
and  thus  have  a  great  incentive  to  make  in- 
novations that  will  reduce  their  training 
costs.  While  allopathic  schools  may  share 
this  incentive  to  reduce  their  training  costs. 
they  have  been  slow  to  innovate.  Entry  of 
new  allopathic  schools  that  varied  from  the 
traditional  curriculum  has  been  discouraged 
by  the  majority  of  allopaths.'"  Competition 
between  the  two  schools  of  medicine,  how- 
ever, may  lead  to  a  departure  from  the  rigid 
M.D.  structure." 

One  major  point  of  diversity  l)etween  the 
two  schools  i.s  the  time  required  for  train- 
ing. The  standard  osteopathic  curriculum  is 
four  years  plus  one  year  of  internship,  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  standard  allo- 
pathic program.  Required  post-doctoral  edu- 
cation for  M.D.S  and  D.O.s  also  differs.  Os- 
teopathy utilizes  a  rotating  internship  with 
exposure  to  all  major  fields  of  medicine  over 
the  course  of  one  year.""  Allopaths,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  spend  one  year  in  an 
internship  in  either  internal  medicine  or 
surgery  and  then  enter  a  residency  program 
for  further  specialization.  The  shorter  train- 
ing period  for  osteopaths  reflects  osteo- 
pathy's concerns  with  keeping  education 
cosU  low  and  educating  physicians  as  gener- 
alists.  If  and  when  cost  constraints  give  allo- 
pathic schools  incentive  to  reduce  training 
costs,  the  D.O.  model  is  an  alternative 
means  of  training  that  they  can  adopt. 

Philosophical  differences  between  the  two 
schools  have  led  to  innovations  in  practice. 
For  example,  osteopaths  claims  that  their 
practice  of  manipulative  therapy  and  inter- 
est in  holistic  medicine  have  now  been 
adopted  by  M.D.s,  as  evidenced  by  allopaths' 
current  interest  in  biomechanics."' 

Osteopathy  has  been  innovative  in  the 
area  of  quality  control.  As  part  of  their 
effort  to  obtain  a  greater  market  share,  os- 
teopaths have  instituted  measures  demon- 
strating their  concern  with  the  quality  of 
medical  care  provided.  The  existence  of  the 
quality-conscious  competitor  to  allopathic 
medicine  forces  allopaths  to  provide  high 
quality  service;  relatively  low  quality  could 
lead  to  a  loss  of  patients  to  osteopaths. 

For  example,  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion illustrates  the  benefits  provided  by  a 
competitive  osteopathic  school.  In  1967. 
twelve  .states  required  that  D.O.s  receive 
continuing  medical  education  in  order  to 
obtain  reliceasure.""  These  provisions  were 
•unique  among  licensure  laws  for  health 
personnel  [andl  were  enacted  at  the  insist- 
ence of  state  osteopathic  associations."'  At 
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that  time,  no  state  required  that  M.D.s  re- 
ceive continuing  education.  •♦  Following  the 
lead  of  osteopaths,  however,  allopaths  es- 
tablished continuing  medical  education  as  a 
condition  for  licensure.  By  1978,  nineteen 
states'  M.O.  licensing  boards  had  adopted 
this  requirement." 

Osteopathy's  presence  as  a  competitor  re- 
duces allopathic  monopolization  of  the  phy- 
sicians' services  market,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  msilpractice  litigation,  negotiations 
with  third-party  payors,  and  the  formula- 
tion of  legislative  health  care  policy.  In  ad- 
dition, osteopathy  responds  to  gaps  in  the 
provision  of  physicians'  services  that  result 
from  allopathy's  monopoly  power  in  certain 
areas.  Finally,  the  existence  of  the  osteo- 
pathic school  provides  diversity  smd  innova- 
tion In  methods  of  training  and  practice 
within  the  health  care  industry. 

V.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE 
or  COMPETITION  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS 

The  major  benefit  of  rivalry  l)etween  oste- 
opathy and  allopathy  is  the  greater  likeli- 
hood that  the  diverse  demands  of  society 
will  be  met.  Consequently,  it  is  important  to 
ensure  that  osteopathy  remain  a  distinct 
school.  To  maintain  and  possibly  increase 
the  significance  of  osteopathic  rivalry,  a 
number  of  policy  recommendations  are  in 
order. 

First,  a  separate  licensing  t>oard  for  osteo- 
pathic physicians  is  desirable  to  prevent 
M.D.S  from  gaining  control  over  the  licen- 
sure and  output  of  osteopathic  physicians. 
In  1977,  nonosteopaths  were  in  the  majority 
on  boards  that  license  osteopaths  in  twenty- 
seven  states,  and  in  many  of  these  states 
M.D.s  evidently  comprised  the  majority  of 
ttoard  members.  •'  Medical  licensing  boards 
might  try  to  gain  control  of  osteopathic  li- 
censure by  offering  to  provide  M.D.  degrees 
to  D.O.s.  Such  an  offer  was  recently  made 
in  California,  but  was  withdrawn  after 
threats  of  litigation  by  osteopaths." 

Second,  separate  osteopathic  hospitals 
should  be  maintained.  They  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  providing  full  medical  and  surgi- 
cal care.  In  addition,  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation occurs  largely  within  the  hospital 
context.  Benefits  from  having  separate  oste- 
opathic hospitals,  which  accrue  directly  to 
osteopaths  but  result  in  indirect  benefits  to 
society,  include:  (1)  assurance  of  a  number 
of  programs  and  positions  for  graduate  edu- 
cation for  osteopaths;  (2)  assurance  for  the 
opportunity  for  clinical  hospital  practice  by 
many  osteopathic  physicians:  and  (3)  diver- 
sity and  innovation  in  treatment  methods, 
hospital  management,  and  accreditation 
standards  for  hospitals.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant for  osteopaths  to  have  access  to  and 
control  over  hospitals.  The  existence  of  a 
sufficient  numl)er  of  separate  osteopathic 
hospitals  is  essential  to  maintain  the  bene- 
fits of  having  separate  schools  and  philo- 
sophical bases  for  medical  practice. 

Third,  regulatory  bodies  such  as  Health 
Systems  Agencies,  in  setting  policies  to  con- 
trol costs,  should  carefully  consider  the 
impact  that  their  regulations  may  have  on 
osteopathic  competition.  Even  if  the  actions 
of  hospital  regulatory  agencies  economized 
significantly  on  the  use  of  resources  *"  (and 
it  is  not  clear  they  do).'*  the  loss  of  the  ben- 
efits from  competition  in  the  physicians' 
services  segment  of  the  industry  might  well 
outweigh  any  resource  savings  in  the  hospi- 
tals. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

Osteopathic-allopathic  rivalry  has  already 
provided  sutjstantial  benefits  to  society.  It 
promises  to  provide  even  more  benefits  In 


the  future.  Public  policy  requires  that  osteo- 
pathic competition  continue.  Given  the  ben- 
efits from  competition  between  the  osteo- 
pathic and  allopathic  disciplines,  society  has 
a  strong  interest  in  resisting  the  pressures 
for  merger  of  the  two  disciplines  and  in- 
stead should  try  to  maintain  their  separate, 
though  cooperative,  existence.  Accordingly, 
osteopaths  should  have  sufficient  access  to 
hospitals,  a  separate  licensing  board,  and 
freedom  from  discriminatory  regulatory 
treatment.  These  policies  will  ensure  that 
society  will  continue  to  benefit  from  the 
"second  opinion"  represented  by  osteopa- 
thy. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  This  article  uses  the  term  "allopaths"  to  refer  to 
doctors  of  medicine  (M.D.s).  The  term  is  used,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  to  distinguish  conventional 
medical  doctors  from  osteopaths.  There  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  this  usage  is  correct.  The  term 
has  been  used  to  refer  to  conventional  medical 
practice  in  general  See  e.g..  Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary  57  (1976).  On  the  other 
hand,  allopath  is  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  a 
type  of  doctor  different  from  a  medical  doctor. 
Thus,  a  medical  dictionary  includes  under  its  defini- 
tion of  allopath:  "2.  Erroneously,  a  physician  of  the 
rational  or  regular  school,  as  distinguished  from  ec- 
lectic or  homeopathic  practitioners.  '  Stedman's 
Medical  Dictionary  45  (4th  Lawyer's  ed.  1976). 
The  term  is  used  In  this  article  In  the  sense  of  the 
former  definition. 

'  Some  factors  contributing  to  this  unresponsive- 
ness are  that:  (1)  health  care  services  are  generally 
paid  for  by  third-parly  insurers;  (2)  consumers  are 
often  unable  to  evaluate  and  compare  physicians' 
services:  (3)  consumers  are  often  inactive  In  creat- 
ing demand:  and  (4)  consumer's  traditional  respect 
for  the  medical  profession  inhibits  their  question- 
ing physicians'  judgment.  RosoU.  Antitrust  Laws 
and  the  Health  Care  Industry:  New  Warriors  into 
Old  Battle.  23  St.  Louis  U.I.J.  446  (1979);  Note. 
Antitrust  ImpUcattons  of  Chiropractxc  Peer  Review 
Committees.  8  Am  J. I..  <Sc  Med.  45.  81-62  ( 1982)  For 
Blackstone.  an  analysis  of  the  workings  of  a  medi- 
cal market,  see  Market  Powers  and  Resource  Misal- 
location  m  Medicine:  The  case  of  Neurosurgery.  3  J. 
Health.  •  •  •  &  L  345  ( 1978) 

^  Havighurst  Si  Hackbarth.  Competition  and 
Health  Care.  Regulation.  May-June  1980.  at  39-43. 

<  Havighurst  dc  Hackbarth,  supra  note  2.  at  46-48: 
Rosoll.  supra  note  1.  at  447-48.  See  also  Arizona  v. 
Maricopa  County  Med.  Soc'y.  102  S.  Ct.  2466  (1982): 
Blue  Shield  of  Va.  v.  McCready.  102  S.  Ct.  2540 
(1982);  Union  Labor  Life  Ins.  Co.  v  Pireno.  50 
U.S.L.W.  4911  (U.S.  June  28.  1982). 

'  See,  e.g..  Havighurst.  Competition  in  Htallh 
Services:  Overview.  Issues  and  AJiswers.  34  Vand.  L. 
Rev   1117(1981). 

•  Institute  or  Medicine.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Costs  or  Education  in  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions 109  (1974). 

'  Bloom.  77if  DO.  Groicing  Pains.  Med.  World 
News.  Oct.  27.  1980.  at  42. 

"  Blackstone,  77ie  A.M. A.  and  the  Osteopaths:  A 
Study  of  the  Power  of  Organized  Medicine.  22  Anti- 
trust Bull..  405  (1977). 

•A  study  of  osteopathic  licerwing  notes:  "As  a 
practical  matter,  graduation  from  an  A.O.A.  accred- 
ited college  should  satisfy  the  professional  educa- 
tional reouirements  of  all  states."  McDevitt.  Osteo- 
pathic Licensing  Summary.  J  Am.  Osteopathic  A.. 
Sept   1975.  at  79. 

"  Institute  of  Medicine,  supra  note  6.  at  110. 

"For  example,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  approved  on  Octot)er 
17.  1976  a  report  recommending  the  admission  of 
DO.s.  See  New  Jersey  Doctors'  Notebook  73  J.  Med. 
Socy  N.J.  1075.  1095-96  (1976) 

"The  A. MA.  Board  of  Trustees  has  attempted  to 
achieve  unification  of  the  two  disciplines.  Black- 
stone. supra,  note  8.  at  422. 

"See  infra  notes  15-22  and  accompanying  text. 

"For  example.  In  the  professional  team  sports 
industry,  "[nlew  leagues  or  financially  troubled 
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Major  League  Team  Sports,  in  The  Structure  of 
American  Industry  365.  395  (W.  Adams  ed.  1977). 

"See  generally  R.  Posner.  Economic  Analysis  or 
the  Law  ch.  9  (2d  ed   1977). 


'Id. 
•  Id. 


"The  heart  of  our  economic  policy  has  long 
been  faith  In  the  value  of  competition."  Standard 
Oil  Co.  v.  FTC.  340  U.S.  231,  218  (1951).  Indeed,  the 
Sherman  Act  assumes  that  competition  is  desirable 
in  every  market.  See  Note,  supra  note  1.  at  61. 

"  Rayack.  77ie  Physicians.  Services  Industry  in 
The  Structure  of  American  Industry  401.  407-09 
(W.  Adams  ed.  1977). 

'"  See  supra  note  1. 
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39-43. 
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•'Project,  77ie  Medical  Malpractice  Threat-  A 
Study  of  Defensive  Medicine,  1971  Duke  I.,  J.  939, 
848. 
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Schein  &  Leopold,  supra  note  89. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  3363  and  the 
committee  amendment  cn  page  42. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  proceed  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes  as  in  morning  busi- 
n6ss. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  for  routine  morning  business  has 
expired. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  recessed  at 
12  noon  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reconvened  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Mattingly). 


NO  TIME  FOR  PARTISANSHIP  IN 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Baker  res- 
olution. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  any  de- 
claratory provisions  of  the  resolution 
that  imply  the  war  powers  resolution 
is  a  binding  law,  I  do  agree  that  we 
must  find  a  way  out  of  any  potential 
impasse  in  foreign  affairs  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  us 
to  stand  here  debating  legal  technicali- 
ties and  political  theory  while,  in  Leb- 
anon, the  marines  are  getting  shot  at. 
What  we  need  at  this  moment  of  crisis 
in  Lebanon  is  support  for  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy,  not  a  constitutional 
confrontation  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President, 

This  is  no  time  for  our  Nation  to  be 
fighting  internally  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  war  powers  resolution,  a 
legislative  measure  that  uses  general, 
undefined  terms,  and  is  probably  the 
most  unconstitutional  measure  Con- 
gress has  ever  passed. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  should 
never  attempt  to  impose  an  artificial 
time  limit  on  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
military  units.  Marine  Corps  Comman- 
dant General  Kelley  has  explained 
why.  He  warned  last  week  that  Con- 
gress should  not  "start  an  artificial 
timetable  that  signals  to  anyone  that 
we  are  about  to  withdraw  within  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time."  His  advice  was 
that  "a  withdrawal  should  be  based  on 
a  series  of  circumstances  and  not  on  a 
timetable." 

General  Kelley  is  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Times  as  warning  that  by 
starting  an  arbitrary  timeclock  moving 
for  withdrawal  of  the  marines,  "it 
could  lead  to  movement  on  the  part  of 
forces  hostile  to  our  marines,  to  in- 
crease harassing  fires  against  the  ma- 
rines." Of  course.  General  Kelley  is 
right.  It  is  the  height  of  nonsense  to 
tell  forces  who  are  shooting  at  you 
that,  no  matter  what  they  do,  you  will 
pull  out  by  a  date  certain. 

The  Democratic  Caucus  resolution 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  position 
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taken  by  a  Democratic  President. 
Harry  Truman,  who.  In  June  1950, 
sent  American  troops  to  try  and  hold 
the  area  around  Pusan  after  South 
Korean  forces  collapsed  under  a  mas- 
sive attack  by  North  Korea.  The  late 
E>ean  Acheson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  has  reported  President  Truman 
briefly  considered  asking  for  a  con- 
gressional resolution  approving  what 
the  United  States  was  doing  in  Korea. 

Dean  Acheson  advised  the  President 
not  to  go  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  that  this  should  not  be 
done.  Mr.  Acheson  gave  the  following 
explanation: 

It  seemed  to  me  If.  at  this  time,  action  was 
pending  before  the  Congress,  by  which 
hearings  might  be  held,  and  long  inquiries 
were  being  entered  Into  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  or  whether 
the  President  had  the  authority  to  do  it.  or 
whether  he  needed  congressional  authority 
for  matters  of  that  sort— we  would  be  doing 
about  the  worst  thing  we  could  possibly  do 
for  the  support  of  our  troops  and  for  their 
morale. 

Mr.  Acheson  "s  advice  is  relevant  to 
our  debate  today.  I  wish  my  Democrat- 
ic friends  in  the  Senate  would  heed 
the  counsel  that  a  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  State  gave  to  his  President  at 
an  important  moment  of  history, 
when  fast  decisions,  not  an  impasse, 
were  required. 

Also,  we  might  examine  how  the  in- 
terpretation proposed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  would  have  impeded  the 
actions  of  an  earlier  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Franklin  Roosevelt,  when  he 
moved  independently  of  Congress  to 
support  the  opponents  of  Nazi  Germa- 
ny before  the  declaration  of  war  of 
December  11.  1941.  If  the  war  powers 
resolution  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
1940's.  President  Roosevelt  would  have 
stood  in  violation  of  the  law  after 
April  15.  1941.  when  he  placed  troops 
in  Greenland.  President  Roosevelt 
would  have  violated  the  war  powers 
resolution  after  July  7,  1941,  when  he 
stationed  over  8,000  marines  in  Iceland 
with  orders  to  defend  what  was  then  a 
British  base,  being  operated  by  the 
British  against  the  Nazis. 

If  these  actions  did  not  reach  the 
level  of  the  deployment  of  American 
forces  into  hostilities,  then  most  cer- 
tainly what  happened  on  September  6, 
1941.  would  have  started  a  clock 
moving  for  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can naval  units  from  hostile  waters, 
under  the  interpretation  used  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus  today.  On  Septem- 
ber 6,  the  American  destroyer  Greer 
was  traveling  through  the  American 
defense  zone  on  a  mail  run  to  Iceland 
when  it  encountered  a  German  U- 
boat,  which  launched  two  or  three  tor- 
pedos  at  the  Greer.  The  Greer  dodged 
them  and  dropped  a  circle  of  depth 
charges  around  the  U-boat. 

On  September  11,  1941,  President 
Roosevelt  made  a  radio  broadcast  to 
the  Nation  in  which  he  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  shots  had  been  fired 


in  anger  between  an  American  de- 
stroyer and  German  submarine.  He 
did  not  report,  however,  that  the 
Greer  had  first  trailed  the  U-boat  and 
reported  its  exact  position  to  a  British 
control  plane  which  had  dropped  sev- 
eral depth  charges  on  the  submarine. 

President  Roosevelt  announced  that  the 
'"time  for  active  defense  is  now"  and  said 
that:  "Prom  now  on,  if  German  or  Italian 
vessels  of  war  enter  the  waters,  the  protec- 
tion of  which  is  necessary  for  American  de- 
fense, they  do  so  at  their  own  peril."  His  bi- 
ographer, James  MacGregor  Burns,  writes 
that  Roosevelt  was  In  effect  declaring  naval 
war  on  Germany  with  a  policy  of  "shoot  on 
sight."  To  clear  up  any  doubt.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Knox  declared  publicly  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1941.  that  "the  Navy  is  ordered 
to  capture  or  destroy  by  every  means  at  its 
disposal  Axis-controlled  submarines  or  sur- 
face raiders  in  these  waters." 

Now,  what  would  have  happened  if 
Congress  decided  to  vote  on  each  of 
these  actions  by  the  President?  Do  you 
think  the  Congress  would  have  ap- 
proved American  participation  with 
Great  Britain  in  a  military  alliance  to 
resist  Nazi  aggression? 

Not  at  all.  If  the  matter  of  Presiden- 
tial authority  had  come  before  Con- 
gress for  debate.  Congress  would  likely 
have  listened  to  the  voices  of  appease- 
ment and  defeatist  elements  who 
would  not  unite,  who  would  not  rearm, 
and  who  would  not  consider  sacrifices 
of  any  kind  for  our  individual  or  col- 
lective security. 

Robert  Sherwood,  who  at  this  time 
was  a  Presidential  aide,  has  reported 
that  advisers  close  to  the  Roosevelt 
White  House  were  convinced  that  his 
military  defense  measures  before 
Pearl  Harbor  represented  suicide  for 
Roosevelt  and  possibly  for  this  Nation. 

Remember  that  in  1936  and  1937, 
Congress  had  passed  two  neutrality 
laws.  Remember  that  in  1940,  Con- 
gress had  passed  two  statutes  express- 
ly prohibiting  the  President  from  de- 
ploying U.S.  military  forces  anywhere 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  laws 
which  we  have  seen  that  President 
Roosevelt  violated  in  1941.  And  we 
must  remember  that,  in  1941.  Con- 
gress, by  only  a  single  vote,  passed  an 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
thereby  saving  the  Army. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1941.  public  opin- 
ion polls  had  revealed  a  decrease  in 
support  for  aid  to  Britain.  A  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  thought  that 
doing  anything  to  aid  Britain  was 
pouring  it  down  the  sink. 

No,  the  President  could  not  have 
looked  to  Congress  for  the  vision  to 
understand  that  democracies  must 
honestly  confront  threats  to  their  sur- 
vival and  that  democracies  will  avoid 
disaster  only  by  maintaining  their  de- 
fenses. 

In  other  words,  history  proves  that 
we  can  have  no  assurance  Congress 
will  act  when  a  firm  response  is 
needed.  History  shows  it  is  wrong  for 
Congress   to   interefere   with    tactical 


military  decisions  of  the  President.  It 
is  wrong  for  Congress  to  usurp  the 
President's  direction  of  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  useless  for  us  to 
get  into  a  technical  discussion  of  what 
each  word  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion means.  We  need  not  and  should 
not  be  getting  into  a  fight  with  the 
President  over  the  allocation  of  the 
war  powers  at  a  time  when  the  ma- 
rines are  being  shot  at. 

Mr.  President,  the  constitutional 
issue  is  not  the  real  issue  before  us 
today.  Whatever  powers  Congress  may 
or  may  not  possess,  we  should  not  use 
these  powers  to  impose  an  artificial 
timetable  on  the  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon  or  any  other  area  of 
the  world.  It  is  unwise  and  dangerous 
for  the  Congress  to  lay  down  artificial 
rules  telling  our  potential  enemies 
how  long  our  forces  can  remain  within 
a  given  area. 

The  effective  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  requires  a  degree  of  flexibility 
in  order  to  meet  unforeseen  events. 
The  war  powers  resolution  attempts  to 
take  away  that  flexibility  from  the 
President  and,  in  doing  so,  it  harms 
the  national  security  and  puts  at  risk 
the  freedoms  of  230  million  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  adopt 
the  resolution  by  the  majority  leader 
and  reject  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Democratic  Party  Caucus.  This  is 
no  time  for  partisanship  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
not  take  more  than  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  manager  of  this 
bill  (Mr.  McClure)  if  he  will  yield  to 
me  as  in  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN 
LEBANON  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  Members.  I  think,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  been  aware 
of  the  fact  that  negotiations  have 
been  underway  to  try  to  resolve  the 
issues  involved  in  the  War  Powers  Act 
vis-a-vis  the  situation  in  Lebanon.  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
which  is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  identical 
form.  I  intend  to  discuss  this  with  as 
many  Senators  as  possible.  I  have  ad- 
vised the  minority  leader  that  I  intend 
to  introduce  this  resolution.  It  will  be 
introduced  for  reference. 


Mr.  President.  I  send  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  166 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multinational  Force  In  Iicba- 
non  Resolution". 


may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon. 


FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon  is  an  essential  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objective  In  the  Middle  East; 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  full  control  by  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  its  own  terri- 
tory, the  United  States  Is  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  (hereafter  In  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon") 
which  was  established  In  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon 
dated  September  25,  1982: 

(3)  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
better  enables  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  esUblish  its  unity,  independence,  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity: 

(4)  progress  toward  national  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Lebanon  Is  necessary:  and 

(5)  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing In  the  Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon 
are  now  In  hostilities  requiring  authoriza- 
tion of  their  continued  presence  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  became  operative  on 
August  29,  1983.  Consistent  with  section 
5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  Is  to  authorize  the 
continued  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon. 

(c)  The  Congress  Intends  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  constitute  the  necessary  specific 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  participa- 
tion by  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONTINUED  PARTICIPATION 
OF  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IN  THE 
MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec  3.  The  President  Is  authorized,  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  to  continue  participation  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to  per- 
formance of  the  functions,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  specified  in  the 
agreement  establishing  the  Multinational 
Force  In  Lebanon  as  set  forth  in  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  dated 
September  25,  1982,  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such   protective  measures  as 


REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  As  required  by  section  4(c)  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  the  President  shall 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  In  Lebanon,  but  In  no 
event  shall  he  report  less  often  than  once 
every  six  months.  In  addition  to  providing 
the  Information  required  by  that  section  on 
the  status,  scope,  and  duration  of  hostilities 
involving  United  States  Armed  Forces,  such 
reports  shall  describe  In  detail— 

(1)  the  activities  being  performed  by  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon: 

(2)  the  present  composition  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  in  Lebanon,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  responsibilities  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  armed  forces  of  each  participat- 
ing country: 

(3)  the  results  of  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon: 

(4)  how  continued  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon 
Is  advancing  United  States  foreign  policy  In- 
terests In  the  Middle  East:  and 

(5)  what  progress  has  occurred  toward  na- 
tional political  reconciliation  among  all  Leb- 
anese groups. 

STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
participation  of  the  armed  forces  of  other 
countries  in  the  Multinational  Force  In  Leb- 
anon Is  essential  to  maintain  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tion In  Lebanon. 

(b)  The  Congress  believes  that  It  should 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  continuing  discussions 
with  Israel,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  with  the  ob- 
jective of  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon  and  estab- 
lishing an  environment  which  will  permit 
the  Lebanese  armed  forces  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  In  the  Berult  area. 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
not  later  than. one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  resolution  and  at  least  once 
a  year  thereafter,  the  United  States  should 
discuss  with  the  other  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon.  An 
analysis  of  the  implications  of  the  response 
to  such  discussions  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon  shall  be 
Included  In  the  reports  required  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  4  of  this  resolution. 

DURATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  MULTINATION- 
AL FORCE  IN  LEBANON 

Sec  6.  The  participation  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon  shall  be  authorized  for  purposes  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  until  the  end  of 
the  18-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  resolution  unless  the 
Congress  extends  such  authorization, 
except  that  such  authorization  shall  termi- 
nate sooner  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  following: 

(1)  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
continued  United  States  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticipation In  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon Is  required  after  such  withdrawal  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  September  25,  1982,  exchange  of  let- 
ters providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon;  or 


(2)  the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Multinational  Force  In 
Lebanon:  or 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  other  effective 
security  arrangements  In  the  area. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION 

Sec  7.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  joint  resolution 
shall  preclude  the  President  from  withdraw- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion In  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
If  circumstances  warrant,  and  nothing  In 
this  joint  resolution  shall  preclude  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  from  directing  such 
a  withdrawal. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  joint  resolution  modi- 
fies, limits,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  or  the  require- 
ment of  section  4(a)  of  the  Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983.  relating  to 
congressional  authorization  for  any  substan- 
tial expansion  In  the  number  or  role  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  later, 
because  it  obviously  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  thoughtful  debate  and  consid- 
eration by  all  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  But  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  has  a  copy  of  this  Joint 
resolution.  I  want  to  take  this  step 
today,  that  is,  to  introduce  the  resolu- 
tion, have  it  printed  in  the  Record  and 
in  due  course  I  will  consult  with  the 
minority  leader,  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  other  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  such  other  Senators  as  I  can 
manage  to  talk  to  about  it. 

I  conclude  only  with  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  is  time  we  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand  and  get  rid  of  at 
least  the  questions  involved  in  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  get  on  with  the 
questions  of  what  is  our  policy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

So  I  indicated  to  the  minority  leader 
and  will  repeat  here,  it  is  my  intention 
to  ask  that  we  expedite  the  proceed- 
ings under  the  War  Powers  Act  in  re- 
spect to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  majority  leader  in  introduc- 
ing this  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  continued  participation  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon.  This  resolution  is 
presented  in  accordance  with  our  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.S.  to  approve  the  commit- 
ment of  our  Armed  Forces  to  hostil- 
ities abroad.  It  is  fully  consistent  with, 
and  in  fulfillment  of.  the  terms  and 
the  intent  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion of  1973. 

U.S.  MARINES  IN  HOSTILITIES 

This  resolution  makes  clear  the  de- 
termination of  the  Congress  that  our 
Marine  contingent  in  Lebanon  has 
been  involved  in  actual  or  imminent 
hostilities  since  August  29,  when  the 
first  hostile  exchanges  of  fire  occurred 
resulting  in  the  death  of  two  of  our 
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men.  Such  exchanges  and  casualties 
have  continued  since  that  time,  reach- 
ing the  point  yesterday  that  hundreds 
of  rounds  were  fired  from  U.S.  vessels 
off  the  coast  of  Lebanon  in  response 
to  a  series  cf  provocative  attacks  on 
U.S.  personnel  and  positions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  standard  of 
section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution applies  to  this  situation  and 
that  the  Congress  is  now  charged  with 
debating  and  deciding  the  question  of 
authorizing  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon.  Specifi- 
cally, it  is  our  responsibility  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  decide  whether  the 
risks  and  sacrifices  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  justified  by  the  interests  we 
have  at  stake  in  Lebanon  and  the 
Middle  East.  At  this  point,  I  ask  to 
have  included  in  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  the  applicability  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  the  situation  in 
Lebanon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  14.  1983. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Chairman. 
Prom:  FYederick  S.  Tipson.  Chief  Counsel. 
Subject:  Lebanon  and  War  Powers. 

At  your  request,  this  memorandum  sum- 
marizes my  views  on  the  applicability  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  of  our  Marines  in  Lebanon. 
The  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  is  also  central  to  this  issue. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

(1)  The  circumstances  of  our  Marines  in 
Lebanon  recently  reached  the  point  where 
"Imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated,"'  as  intended  by  Congress 
in  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  This  judg- 
ment is  not  a  simple  one.  but  the  conclusion 
seems  justified. 

(2)  This  hostile  situation  began  with  the 
shelling  of  Marine  oositions  on  August  29. 
resulting  in  the  deaths  of  two  Marines  and 
significant  return  fire,  followed  by  sporadic 
but  continuing  exchanges  and  further  casu- 
alties since  that  time.  There  appears  to  be 
little  likelihood  of  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  imminence  of  hostilities  in  the  near 
future. 

(3)  The  significance  of  these  facts  under 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  is  that  they  call 
into  play  the  requirements  of  Section  5<b) 
of  that  Resolution:  the  President  must 
remove  United  States  Armed  Forces  from 
the  hostile  situation  (if  he  cannot  otherwise 
alleviate  the  conditions  which  have  created 
it),  unless  he  obtains  either  a  specific  au- 
thorization from  Congress  to  keep  them 
there  or  an  extension  of  the  sixty-limit  on 
his  emergency  authority.  The  requirements 
of  Section  5(b)  for  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion apply  whether  or  not  the  President  has 
submitted  a  report  under  Section  4  certify- 
ing that  the  hostilities  threshold  has  been 
crossed. 

(4)  As  the  Mathias  Resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
159)  indicates,  the  sixty-day  period  is  meas 
ured  from  the  date  at  which  such  a  report 
was  due  (August  31).  meaning  that  the 
deadline    for    Congressional    authorization 


would  be  October  30.  Consideration  of  the 
Mathias  Resolution  would  be  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  expedited  procedures 
of  Section  6  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

(5)  Authorization  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired by  the  Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983  if  the  President  should  ini- 
tiate "any  substantial  expansion  in  the 
number  or  role  in  Lebanon  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces." 

I  will  try  to  explain  each  of  these  conclu- 
sions and  add  some  final  points  on  the  issue 
of  constitutionality. 

fl)  Hostile  situation 

In  enacting  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 
Congress  made  little  effort  to  go  beyond  the 
"plain  meaning"  of  the  key  terms  "hostil- 
ities" and  "situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances."  These  terms  origi- 
nated in  the  early  Senate  versions  of  the 
Resolution  and  prompted  little  subsequent 
discussion.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee later  substituted  them  for  its  original 
phrase,  "armed  conflict,"  because  the  term 
"hostilities"  was  considered  "somewhat 
broader  in  scope."  "In  addition  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  fighting  actually  has  begun," 
the  Committee  wrote,  "hostilities  also  en- 
compasses a  state  of  confrontation  in  which 
no  shots  have  been  fired  but  where  there  is 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  armed  con- 
flict," 

In  short,  the  exchange  of  fire  with  hostile 
forces  would  indicate  an  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities, and  a  high  probability  of  such  ex- 
changes would  .suggest  "imminent  involve- 
ment." Brief,  non-recurring  situations  such 
as  occasional  sniper  fire  would  not  suggest 
the  continuing  dangers  associated  with  an 
ongoing  set  of  hostile  circumstances. 

Arguments  might  be  made  that  a  hostile 
situation  is  not  indicated  by  the  present  cir- 
cumstances because  the  Marines: 

(a)  only  return  rather  than  initiate  fire: 

(b)  act  only  in  self-defense: 

(c)  remain  essentially  in  one  location; 

(d)  perform  a  mission  of  "peacekeepiiig." 
"presence."  or  "interposition". 

However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  War  Powers  Act  (or  the  recol- 
lection of  several  key  participants)  to  indi- 
cate that  any  of  the.se  considerations  would 
alter  the  fact  that  "hostilitie.s"  are  indicat- 
ed. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  al.so  not  con- 
clusive tha*  a  battalion  commander  may 
have  decided,  as  in  the  present  situation,  to 
make  his  men  eligible  for  "hostile  fire  pay." 
Whether  or  not  the  standard  should  have 
been  defined  differently,  it  was  the  one 
which  governed  Congressional  assumptions 
throughout  the  debate  over  the  Resolution. 

The  broader  point,  of  course,  is  that  for 
the  Resolution  to  be  workable,  this  standard 
cannot  be  so  narrowly  interpreted  as  to  be 
invoked  only  when  its  applicability  is 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Unless  he  re- 
jects the  constitutionality  of  the  entire  pro- 
vision, a  President  should  presumably  seek 
such  authorization  before  the  question  of 
applicability  becomes  a  contentious  one. 
thereby  diverting  attention  from  the  central 
issuesT  • 

(2/  August  29  outbreak 

The  President's  report  to  the  Congress  de- 
scribes the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
initial  exchanges  of  fire  on  August  29: 

On  August  28.  sporadic  fighting  between 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  various  armed 
factions  took  place  in  South  Beirut:  from 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  this  fight- 
ing, positions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beirut 
airport  manned  by  U.S.  Marines  of  the  MNP 


came  under  small-arms  fire  (without  injury 
to  U.S.  personnel),  and  this  fire  was  re- 
turned. On  August  29,  fighting  erupted 
again.  Marine  positions  came  under  mortar, 
rocket,  and  small-arms  fire,  with  the  result 
that  two  Marines  were  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  In  addition,  several  artillery 
rounds  fell  near  the  U.S.S.  Iwo  Jima  (an 
amphibious  support  vessel  lying  offshore), 
with  no  resulting  damage  or  injuries.  As 
contemplated  by  their  rules  of  engagement, 
U.S.  Marines  returned  fire  with  artillery, 
small  arms,  and,  in  one  instance,  rocket  fire 
from  a  helicopter  gunship.  There  were  addi- 
tional exchanges  of  fire  earlier  today. 
August  30.  without  injury  to  U.S.  personnel. 

Such  exchanges  have  continued,  with  ad- 
ditional casualties  and  fatalities,  until  the 
present.  Although  there  have  been  continu- 
ing efforts  to  arrange  a  ceasefire  and  to 
achieve  a  broader,  more  permanent  arrange- 
ment which  would  reduce  the  occurrence  or 
imminence  of  hostilities,  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate indication  that  this  situation  will  soon 
change  significantly.  Therefore,  the  hostile 
situation  would  appear  to  be  a  continuous 
and  continui.ig  one. 

It  is  conceivable,  and  certainly  highly  de- 
sirable, that  the  circumstances  could  change 
so  substantially  as  to  remove  the  "immi- 
nence" of  hostilities.  If  that  clearly  becomes 
the  case,  the  "sixty-day  clock"  would  then 
presumably  stop  running  and  the  require- 
ment for  further  authorization  would  be  re- 
moved for  so  long  as  that  remains  the  case. 

/3J  Need  for  authorization  or  extension 

The  requirements  of  Section  5(b)  speak 
for  themselves: 

"(b)  Within  sixty  calendar  days  after  a 
report  is  submitted  or  is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1).  whichev- 
er is  earlier,  the  President  shall  terminate 
any  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  with 
respect  to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
(or  required  to  be  submitted),  unle.ss  the 
Congress  (1)  has  declared  war  or  has  en- 
acted a  specific  authorization  for  such  use 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has  ex- 
tended by  law  such  sixty-day  period,  or  (3) 
is  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  United  States.  Such 
sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  thirty  days  if  the 
President  determines  and  cerlifies  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safeij  of 
United  Stales  Armed  Forces  requires  the 
continued  use  of  such  armed  forces  in  the 
course  of  bringing  about  a  prompt  removal 
of  such  forces." 

Two  points  about  this  language  should  be 
emphasized,  however.  First,  the  actual  sub- 
mission of  a  report  by  the  President  is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  the  operation  of  the  require- 
ment for  authorization.  The  language  "sub- 
mitted or  is  required  to  be  submitted"  is  ob- 
viously intended  to  cover  situations  in 
which  the  required  report  is  either  not  sub- 
milted  at  all  or  is  submitted  late.  In  other 
words,  the  President  does  not  need  to  certi- 
fy that  a  hostile  situation  is  involved  under 
Section  4  in  order  to  be  bound  by  the  re- 
quirement for  an  authorization  in  Section  5. 

Second,  the  available  thirty-day  extension 
of  the  deadline  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
Presidential  discretion.  The  President  must 
certify  in  advance  that  he  is  in  the  course  of 
withdrawing  U.S.  forces  and  needs  the  extra 
time  in  order  to  do  so  safely  because  of  "un 
avoidable  military  necessity." 


(4i  October  30  deadline 
Assuming  that  hostilities  involving  U.S. 
forces  can  be  said  to  have  begun  on  August 
29,  the  sixty-day  period  would  begin  on 
August  31,  since  that  is  when  the  report 
would  have  been  due.  (It  also  happens  to  be 
when  the  President's  report  of  August  30 
was  actually  submitted,  which  is  the  alter- 
native starting  point.)  In  other  words,  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  actually  prescribes 
a  62-day  period  from  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities. Counting  forward  sixty  days  from 
Augu.st  31  takes  us  to  October  30. 

Under  ffection  6  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution, the  Mathias  Resolution  should  be 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, along  with  any  comparable  authori- 
zations, no  later  than  October  6,  when  the 
Committt  e  i.s  required  to  report  a  resolution 
with  its  recommendations.  It  then  becomes 
the  penuing  bu.smess  in  the  Senate,  which 
has  up  to  three  calendar  days  to  vote  on  it. 
Puriher  procr-dires  are  prescribed  to  assure 
Committee  and  floor  consideration  by  the 
House  and  a  House  Senate  Conference  prior 
to  the  sixty-day  deadline.  If  the  House 
should  t.Acs  such  a  provision  first,  it  would 
be  referred  to  Committee  for  action  prior  to 
Oc'.ober  16,  followed  by  Senate  floor  action 
within  three  calendar  days. 

1 5,'  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
reslrictioJi 
On  June  27,  1983,  the  President  signed 
into  lav  Public  Law  98-43,  the  Lebanon 
Emergency  Ass..=lance  Act  of  1983.  Section  4 
of  that  legislation  contains  the  following 
language. 

UNITED  states  AKMED  FORCES  IN  LEBANON 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  obtain 
statutory  authorization  from  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  any  substantial  expansion  in 
the  number  or  role  in  Lebanon  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  including  any  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
Lebanon  in  conjunction  with  agreements 
providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  Lebanon  and  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  multinational  peace-keeping  force  in 
Lebanon. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
modify,  limit,  or  suspend  any  of  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973. " 

Given  the  strictures  of  this  language,  the 
President  might  wish  to  have  an  authoriza- 
tion for  U.S.  forces  in  the  near  future  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  otherwise  required 
by  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
Constitutionality 
Both  Presidents  Nixon  (in  his  veto  mes- 
sage) and  Ford  (after  leaving  office)  made 
clear  their  views  that  Sections  5(b).  the 
sixty-day  limitation,  and  5(c),  the  legislative 
veto,  were  unconstitutional.  Although  Presi- 
dent Carter  made  some  statements  which 
indicated  his  acceptance  of  the  Resolution, 
his  Counsel  circulated  a  position  paper  fol- 
lowing the  Iran  rescue  mission  which  im- 
plied that  the  Section  3  consulting  require- 
ments might  be  unconstitutional. 

Both  Secretaries  of  Stale  Haig  and  Shultz 
paid  their  ritual  respects  to  the  'letter  and 
spirit"  of  the  Re.solution  during  their  confir- 
mation hearings.  The  Supreme  Courts  deci- 
sion in  June,  of  course,  removed  all  vitality 
from  the  5(c)  legislative  veto  provision.  It  is 
likely  that  various  high  officials  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  question  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  remainder  of  Section  5  as 
well.  In  speaking  for  the  Administration  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  legislative  veto  deci- 
sion, Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 


Dam  indicated  as  much.  While  accepting 
the  severability  of  the  legislative  veto  provi- 
sion and  acknowledging  the  continuing  re- 
quirements for  consultation  and  reporting. 
Secretary  Dam  recalled  the  traditional  con- 
cerns of  the  Executive  Branch  about  the  60- 
day  limitation  and  suggested  that  no  "pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  debating  these 
questions  here,  in  the  abstract." 

Several  Congressional  supporters  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  as  well  as  its  oppo- 
nents, expressed  concerns  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  requirement  at  the  lime 
it  was  passed.  Nevertheless,  the  concept  of 
temporary  emergency  authority  in  the 
President,  during  which  time  Congress 
should  decide  the  matter,  was  fundamental 
to  the  Senate  version  of  the  Resolution  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  final  version  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  and  passed  over  the 
President's  veto. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  reluctance  of 
Administration  officials  to  accept  the  char- 
acterization of  the  current  situation  as  a 
hostile  one  results  from  a  determination  not 
to  concede  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sec- 
tion 5(b)  requirement  for  further  authority. 
However,  given  the  restrictions  of  the  Leba- 
non Emergency  Assistance  Act,  it  would 
seem  desirable  for  the  President  to  obtain  a 
specific  authorization  with  a  somewhat 
broader  definition  of  his  authority  whether 
or  not  he  concedes  the  constitutionality  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  probably 
pointless,  to  reiterate  the  entire  debate 
which  preceded  passage  of  the  Resolution  in 
1973.  The  dilemma  was  how  Congress  coiild 
perform  its  most  solemn  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution,  regarding  decisions 
for  peace  or  war  and  the  provision  and  regu- 
lation of  the  armed  forces,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  times.  Professor  Alexander 
Bickel  referred  to  the  ■ambiguity  bred  by 
years  of  Presidential  assertiveness  and  con- 
gressional inertia."  "The  upshot,"  he  told 
the  Committee  "is  that  Congress  does  not 
know  its  place,  so  to  speak;  it  has  lost  its 
bearings  in  this  area.  If  Congress  is  ever 
again  to  lake  meaningful  specific  measures 
in  matters  of  war  and  peace,  it  is  apparent 
to  me  that  it  must  first  perform  some  quasi- 
constitutive  act,  an  act  of  standing  forth 
before  the  people  as  responsible,  of  declar- 
ing its  responsibilities  to  iuself  and  to  the 
country  with  some  clarity."' 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  was  such  a 
"quasi-constitutive  act",  but  taken  in  the 
spirit  of  fulfilling  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities, not  of  altering  the  Constitution.  Now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  for  all  practical 
purposes  removed  the  possible  operation  of 
the  legislative  veto  in  this  area,  the  require- 
ment for  authorization  beyond  sixty  days  is 
the  essence  of  the  Resolution.  If  it  is  not  ap- 
plied in  a  case  where  the  facts  clearly  indi- 
cate it  was  meant  to  apply,  then  Congress  is 
clearly  back  to  the  starting  line. 

COMMENDATION  OF  MARINES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  continuation  of  the  current 
mandate  of  the  Multinational  Force 
should  be  extended.  But  whether  or 
not  every  Senator  agrees  with  me  on 
this  question,  we  can  all  agree  that  our 
Marines  have  earned  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  extraordinary  .serv- 
ice in  Lebanon.  We  know  what  enor- 
mous pride  and  spirit  it  takes  to  be  a 
U.S.  marine.  But  it  takes  a  special  kind 
of  courage,  when  you  are  trained  and 
imbued  with  the  skills  and  spirit  of 


combat  to  sit  tight  day  after  day.  week 
after  week,  and  endure  the  attacks 
and  provocations  which  have  become  a 
daily  fact  of  life  for  the  Multinational 
Force.  As  the  Marine  Commandant, 
Gen.  P.  X.  Kelley,  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
week.  Marines  are  trained  not  just  to 
hold  ground  but  to  take  it.  Their  re- 
straint and  steadfastness  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed role  has  added  a  new  dimension 
to  our  pride  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


MULTINATIONAL  FORCE 

The  task  the  Marines  have  under- 
taken,   in    combination    with    forces 
from  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain, 
is  to  lend  political  and  limited  military 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  to  restore  its  inde- 
pendence. This  is  not  a  task  we  should 
^sk  them   to   undertake  without  the 
most   searching  consideration  of   our 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Their  mission  is  a  restricted  one,  as  set 
forth  in  the  agreement  which  estab- 
lished and  now  governs  the  role  of  the 
Multinational  Force.  That  agreement 
was  concluded  in  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters last  September  25   between  our 
Ambassador,  Robert  Dillon,  and  the 
Lebanese    Foreign    Minister.     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
these    letters,    accompanied    by    the 
State  Department's  background  state- 
ment submitted  under  the  Case  Act, 
but   included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Beirut, 
September  25,  1982. 

[9.  Agreement  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Lebanon  on  United  States  participa- 
tion in  a  multinational  force  in  Beirut.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Beirut  Sep- 
tember 25,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 25,  1982.]  (No.  100) 

His  Excellency  Fouad  Butrus, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Beirut 
Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  25  Sep- 
tember 1982  requesting  the  deployment  of 
an  American  Force  to  the  Beirut  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1200  personnel  as  part  of  a  Multina- 
tional Force  (MNF)  to  establish  an  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  (LAF)  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Beirut  area.  It  is  understood  that 
the  presence  of  such  an  American  Force  will 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area,  an  objective  which  is  fully 
shared  by  mv  Government,  and  thereby  fur 
ther  efforts  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has 
tragically  recurred. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  my  Government  accepts  the 
terms  and  conditions  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  Force  in  the  Beirut 
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&rea  as  s«t  forth  In  your  note,  and  that 
Your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  ac- 
cordingly constitute  an  agreement  between 
our  two  Oovemments. 

Beirut. 
September,  2S  1982. 
His  Excellency  Robeht  Dillon. 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

YotJH  ExcELLDtcY:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  urgent  discussions  between  rep- 
resentatives of  our  two  governments  con- 
cerning the  recent  tragic  events  which  have 
occurred  In  the  Beirut  area,  and  to  consulta- 
tions between  my  government  and  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  pursu- 
ant to  United  Nations  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 521.  On  behalf  of  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon.  I  wish  to  Inform  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government  of  the  determination  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  restore  its 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Beirut 
area  and  thereby  to  assure  the  safety  of  per- 
sons in  the  area  and  bring  and  end  to  vio- 
lence that  has  recurred.  To  this  end.  Israeli 
forces  will  withdraw  from  the  Beirut  area. 

In  its  consultations  with  the  Secretary 
General,  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has 
noted  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires immediate  action,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  therefore,  is.  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  objectives  in  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  521.  proposing  to  several 
nations  that  they  contribute  forces  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  Multinational  Force  (MNF) 
In  the  Beirut  area.  The  mandate  of  the 
MNP  win  be  to  provide  an  interposition 
force  at  agreed  locations  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  Multinational  presence  requested 
by  the  Lebanese  Government  to  assist  it  and 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAP)  in  the 
Beirut  area.  This  presence  will  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  Lebanese  Government  sover- 
eignty and  authority  over  the  Beirut  area, 
and  thereby  further  efforts  of  my  govern- 
ment to  assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the 
area  and  bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which 
has  tragically  recurred.  The  MNF  may  un- 
dertake other  functions  only  by  mutual 
agreement. 

In  the  foregoing  context.  I  have  the  honor 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica deploy  a  force  of  approximately  1200 
personnel  to  Beirut,  subject  to  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

The  American  military  force  shall  carry 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with 
the  mandate  of  the  MNF. 

Command  authority  over  the  American 
Force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existing 
American  military  channels. 

The  LAP  and  MNF  will  form  a  liaison  and 
coordination  Committee,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  MNP  participating  govern- 
ments and  chaired  by  the  representatives  of 
my  Government.  The  Liaison  and  Coordina- 
tion Committee  will  have  two  essential  com- 
ponents: (A)  Supervisory  liaison:  and  (B) 
Military  and  technical  liaison  and  coordia- 
tion. 

The  American  Force  will  operate  in  close 
coordination  with  the  LAP.  To  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  with  the  LAP.  the  Ameri- 
can Force  will  assign  liaison  officers  to  the 
LAP  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon  will 
assign  liaison  officers  to  the  American 
Force.  The  LAP  liaison  officers  to  the  Amer- 
ican Force  will,  inter  alia,  perform  liaison 
with  the  civilian  population  and  with  the 
U.N.  observers  and  manifest  the  authority 
of  the  Lebanese  Government  in  all  appro- 
priate situations.  The  American  Force  will 
provide  security  for  LAP  personnel  operat- 
ing with  the  U.S.  contingent. 


In  carrying  out  Its  mission,  the  American 
Force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  In  may. 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  presence  of  the 
American  Force  will  be  needed  only  for  a 
limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent  require- 
ments posed  by  the  current  situation.  The 
MNF  contributors  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  consult  fully  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  MNP  presence.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  MNP  will  be 
the  subject  of  special  consultations  between 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  MNP 
participating  governments.  The  American 
Force  will  depart  Lebanon  upon  any  request 
of  the  President  of  Lebanon  or  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  LAP 
will  take  all  measures  necessary  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  the  American  Force's  per- 
sonnel, to  include  securing  assurances  from 
all  armed  elements  not  now  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lebanese  Government  that 
they  will  refrain  from  hostilities  and  not 
Interfere  with  any  activities  of  the  MNF. 

The  American  Force  will  enjoy  both  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  movement  and  the 
right  to  undertake  those  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  mission 
for  the  support  of  its  personnel.  According- 
ly, it  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties accorded  the  administrative  and  techni- 
cal staff  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Beirut, 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  immigration  and 
customs  requirements,  and  restrictions  on 
entering  or  departing  Lebanon.  Personnel, 
property  and  equipment  of  the  American 
Force  introduced  Into  Lebanon  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  or  of  tax,  duty,  charge  or 
levy. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  propose  if  the 
foregoing  is  acceptable  to  Your  Excellency's 
Government,  that  Your  Excellency's  reply 
to  that  effect,  together  with  this  Note,  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
governments. 

Please  accent.  Your  Excellency,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

POUAD  BOUTROS. 

Deputy-Prime  Minister. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Background  Statements 

Background  statements: 

1.  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Lebanon  on  United  States  participation 
in  a  multinational  force  in  Beirut.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Beirut  September 
25,  1982.  Entered  Into  force  September  25, 
1982. 

Agreement  was  sent  under  cover  of  the 
Department's  letter  of  November  10,  1982. 

Statement  Regarding  Agreement  Between 
THE  United  States  and  Lebanon  on  U.S. 
Participation  in  a  Multinational  Force 
IN  Beirut.  Effected  by  Exchange  of 
Notes  in  Beirut.  September  25.  1982 

explanation  of  agreement 
In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  (GOD.  the  U.S.  agreed  In 
an  exchange  of  notes  to  deploy  temporarily 
a  force  of  approximately  1.200  personnel  as 
part  of  a  Multinational  Force  <MNP)  to  es- 
tablish an  environment  which  will  permit 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAP)  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  In  the  Beirut  area. 
The  presence  of  such  an  American  force  will 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area,  an  objective  fully  shared  by  the 
U.S.  government,  and  thereby  will  further 
efforts  of  the  GOL  to  assure  the  safety  of 


persons  in  the  area  and  bring  to  an  end  the 
violence  which  has  tragically  recurred. 

The  U.S.  agreement  to  deploy  a  contin- 
gent to  the  MNP  was  in  the  wake  of  a  tragic 
massacre  during  the  period  September  16-18 
of  Palestinian  civilians  In  the  Sabra  and 
Shatila  refugee  camp  areas  of  Beirut.  The 
GOL  informed  the  U.S.  that  It  was  deter- 
mined to  restore  its  sovereignty  and  author- 
ity over  the  Beirut  area  and  thereby  to 
assure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area.  To 
this  end.  Israeli  forces  were  to  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Beirut  area. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  in  Beirut  re- 
quired inunedlate  action  In  response  to  the 
GOL's  request.  The  mandate  of  the  MNP  Is 
to  provide  an  interposition  force  at  agreed 
locations  and  thereby  provide  the  interna- 
tional presence  requested  by  the  GOL  to 
assist  it  and  the  LAP  in  the  Beirut  area. 
The  U.S.  deployment  was  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing terms  and  conditions: 

The  American  military  force  shall  carry 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with 
the  mandate  of  the  MNP. 

Command  authority  over  the  American 
Force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existing 
American  military  channels. 

The  LAP  and  MNP  will  form  a  Liaison 
and  Coordination  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  MNF  participating 
governments  and  chaired  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  GOL.  The  Liaison  and  Coordi- 
nation Conunittee  will  have  two  essential 
components:  (A)  Sup>ervlsory  liaison:  and 
(B)  Military  and  technical  liaison  and  co- 
ordination. 

The  American  Force  will  operate  In  close 
coordination  with  the  LAP.  To  assure  effec- 
tive coordination,  the  American  Force  will 
assign  liaison  officers  to  the  LAP  and  the 
GOL  win  assign  liaison  officers  to  the  Amer- 
ican Force.  The  LAP  liaison  officers  to  the 
American  Force  will,  inter  alia,  perform  liai- 
son with  the  civilian  population  and  with 
the  U.N.  observers  and  manifest  the  author- 
ity of  the  Lebanese  Government  in  all  ap- 
propriate situations.  The  American  Force 
will  provide  security  for  LAP  personnel  op- 
erating with  the  U.S.  contingent. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the  American 
Force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It  may. 
however,  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense. 

It  is  understood  that  the  presence  of  the 
American  Force  will  be  needed  only  for  a 
limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent  require- 
ments posed  by  the  current  situation.  The 
MNF  contributors  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  will  consult  fully  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  MNF  presence.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  MNF  will  be 
the  subject  of  special  consultations  between 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  MNP 
participating  governments.  The  American 
Force  will  depart  Lebanon  upon  request  of 
the  I*resldent  of  Lebanon  or  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  LAP 
will  take  all  measures  necessary  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  the  American  Force's  per- 
sonnel, to  include  securing  assurances  from 
all  armed  elements  not  now  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lebanese  Government  that 
they  will  refrain  from  hostilities  and  not 
Interfere  with  any  activities  of  the  MNP. 

In  addition,  the  GOL  and  the  U.S. 
Government  agreed  on  certain  rights  to 
freedom  of  movement,  facilities,  and  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  for  the  U.S.  force. 

background  INFORMATION  ON  NEGOTIATIONS 

On  September  14.  1982.  the  President- 
elect of  Lebanon,  Bashir  Gemayel,  was  as- 


sassinated. On  September  15.  Israel  Defense 
Forces  moved  to  take  over  the  city  of 
Beirut.  During  the  period  September  16-18. 
while  Israeli  forces  were  in  control  of  the 
West  Beirut  area,  a  tragic  massacre  of  Pal- 
estinian civilians  occurred  In  the  Palestinian 
refugee  camps  of  Sabra  and  Shatila.  To 
avert  a  recurrance  of  this  violence,  the  GOL 
requested  that  the  contributors  to  the  Mul- 
tinational Force  in  August  agree  to  contrib- 
ute to  another  MNP  for  deployment  in  the 
Beirut  area.  This  request  was  also  pursuant 
to  consultations  between  Lebanon  and  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General. 

EFFECT  OF  AGREEMENT 

This  agreement  was  to  provide  appropri- 
ate assistance  to  the  GOL's  effort  to  restore 
order,  safety  and  control  in  Beirut.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  was  necessary  to  prevent  by  all 
available  and  agreed  means  a  recurrence  of 
the  tragic  massacre  of  innocent  civilians. 
Concurrent  with  the  entry  of  the  MNF  into 
Beirut,  Israeli  Forces  moved  out  of  the  City 
of  Beirut. 

LEGAL  AUTHORITY 

Article  II.  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  our 
goals  remain  the  same  as  they  were 
when  the  marines  entered  Lebanon  a 
year  ago.  They  are: 

The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon,  including  Syrian,  Israe- 
li, Palestinian,  and  others;  the  reasser- 
tion  of  Lebanese  sovereignty  through- 
out that  nation;  the  protection  of  the 
civilian  population  in  areas  in  which 
the  Multinational  Force  operates;  and 
a  secure  northern  border  for  Israel. 

Progress  in  achieving  these  goals  has 
not  been  as  rapid  as  we  had  hoped. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  not  overlook 
what  has  been  accomplished.  The  Leb- 
anese Parliament  elected  a  new  Presi- 
dent.   An   overwhelming   majority   of 
Muslims  as  well  as  Christian  deputies 
support  the  President.  The  Lebanese 
Government    has    reasserted    central 
control  throughout  the  capital  and  in 
most  of  the  surrounding  suburbs.  War- 
ring   factions    which    had    for    years 
dominated     the     thoroughfares     and 
alleys  of  Beirut  have  been  removed. 
The  port,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a 
decade,   is  controlled  by  the  Central 
Government.  Most  importantly,  a  na- 
tional army  has  been  formed  and  has 
performed  better  than  almost  all  ob- 
servers have  anticipated.  Finally,  an 
agreement  on  the  withdrawal  of  Israe- 
li forces  has  been  reached  between  the 
Lebanese  and  Israeli  Governments. 

Despite  this  progress,  much  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished.  The  Government 
of  Syria  has  refused  to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  its  withdrawal  or  to  even 
admit  that  they  intend  to  withdraw. 

In  addition,  the  Lebanese  people  are 
still  deeply  divided,  although  I  do  not 
believe  the  divisions  are  as  deep  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  In  the 
past  weeli  representatives  of  the 
Shi'ite,  Sunni,  Maronite,  Melkite,  and 
Aremenian  communities  have  come  to 
my  office  asking  that  the  United 
States  continue  its  participation  in  the 


Multinational  Force  and  its  support 
for  the  Government  of  Lebanon.  This 
resolution  assures  our  continued  as- 
sistance to  the  Lebanese  so  that  they 
will  have  time  to  strengthen  their  na- 
tional institutions  and  develop  a  politi- 
cal arrangement  so  that  all  the  com- 
munities in  Lebanon  believe  they  are 
fully  represented  and  fully  protected 
in  Lebanon.  The  task  of  reconciliation 
rests  with  the  Lebanese.  The  Multina- 
tional Force  can  only  help  create  the 
climate  in  which  the  Lebanese  can  re- 
solve their  own  problems. 

If  the  marines  are  withdrawn  at  this 
time,  Lebanon  once  again  could  be 
overwhelmed  by  internal  divisions  fo- 
mented by  outside  sources.  This  could 
well  lead  to  regional  confrontations 
which  would  impact  adversely  on 
American  interests  in  the  entire 
region. 

NATURE  OF  AUTHORIZATION 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  with  the  majority  leader  in  sup- 
porting this  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  continued  participation  of  U.S. 
Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon.  Its  principal  elements  are 
the  following: 

First,  a  congressional  determination 
that  our  Marines  have  been  involved 
in  actual  or  imminent  hostilities  since 
August  29,  as  contemplated  by  secticn 
4(a)(1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution; 

Second,  an  18-month  authorization 
for  the  continuation  of  American  par- 
ticipation, as  required  by  section  5(b) 
of  war  powers,  which  is  limited  to  the 
current  mandate  of  the  Multinational 
Force  as  set  forth  in  the  original  Sep- 
tember 25  agreement  but  also  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  defensive  actions  to 
protect  the  force  itself; 

Third,  a  commitment  to  continuing 
review  of  the  situation  during  the  in- 
terim, to  be  facilitated  by  periodic  re- 
ports from  the  President,  which  may 
lead  to  possible  future  amendments  of 
the  original  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  attention  will  no 
doubt  be  focused  on  the  18-month  du- 
ration of  this  authorization.  I,  myself, 
would  prefer  not  to  have  a  specified 
time  limitation  in  this  authorization.  I 
have  heard  it  said  by  some  Members 
that  they  fear  such  an  authorization 
will  be  taken  as  a  blank  check  for  our 
military  involvement  over  an  extensive 
period.  The  press  has  even  referred  to 
analogies  with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  such  analogies 
are  simply  not  well-founded.  First,  this 
authorization  is  keyed  to  the  limited 
mandate  of  the  Multinational  Force  as 
set  out  in  the  agreements  last  year. 
Let  me  quote  from  Ambassador  Dil- 
lons  letter  of  September  25  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Our  commit- 
ment was: 

To  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1200  personnel  as  part  of  a  Multina- 
tional Force  (MNF)  to  establish  an  environ- 
ment which  will  permit  the  Lebanese  Armed 


Forces  (LAP)  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Beirut  area. 


The  further  stipulations  in  the  Leba- 
nese Foreign  Minister's  letter  also  in- 
clude the  understanding  that— 

The  American  Force  will  not  engage  in 
combat.  It  may.  however,  exercise  the  right 
of  self-defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  recognize  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  want  to 
discuss  our  understanding  of  these 
terms  and  conditions,  and  some  of  the 
uncertainties  which  are  undoubtedly 
present  in  implementing  the  language 
on  protective  measures.  However,  I 
think  all  Members  will  have  to  agree 
that  this  authorization  is  not  an  open- 
ended  blank  check. 

Second,  there  is  already  in  law  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Lebanon  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act  which  effectively  -places  a 
lid  on  the  level  of  U.S.  involvement.  It 
requires  that  any  substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  number  or  role  in  Lebanon 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  would  require  a 
further  authorization.  That  require- 
ment is  not  affected  by  the  resolution 
being  introduced  today  and  would  con- 
tinue to  apply.  The  President  has  said 
that  he  does  not  seek  to  go  to  beyond 
the  present  level  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  any  case. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  in  providing  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  18-month  period,  we  are 
not  simply  dropping  out  of  the  picture 
until  the  spring  of  1985.  The  resolu- 
tion itself  provides  for  continuing  re- 
porting and  consultations  to  assure 
that  we  will  follow  the  situation  care- 
fully. We  may.  at  some  point,  want  to 
consider  amendments  to  this  authori- 
zation if  the  circumstances  should  jus- 
tify it.  That  is  why  I  would  prefer  no 
deadlines  for  such  an  authorization, 
because  they  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
fuse the  ongoing  nature  of  our  respon- 
sibilities. But  I  support  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  authorization  and  I 
think  it  deserves  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

MATHIAS  RESOLtrriON 

Mr.  President,  last  week  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159,  which  also  provides  an  au- 
thorization for  the  continuation  of 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Multinational 
Force  I  made  clear  on  the  floor  that 
day,  September  12.  that  I  fully  sup- 
ported the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  res- 
olution and  agreed  with  him  that  his 
initiative  would,  and  should,  trigger 
the  expedited  procedures  for  the  war 
powers  resolution.  I  also  presented  at 
that  time  some  of  the  background  to 
the  consideration  of  this  issue  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  I 
will  not  repeat  at  this  time.  However.  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  that  I  contin- 
ue to  support  the  purpose  of  the  Ma- 
thias  resolution  and  commend  him  for 
assuring  that  the  Congress  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  consider  the  ques- 
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tion  of  an  authorization.  I  simply  felt 
then,  as  I  do  now.  that  the  6-month 
limitation  in  that  resolution  would 
send  an  unfortunate  and  misleading 
message  about  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress in  this  matter. 

Both  the  Mathias  resolution  and  the 
present  resolution  will  be  considered 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  of 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

It  would  be  my  intention,  at  the 
urging  of  the  majority  leader,  to  seek 
final  committee  action  on  the  matter 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  recogniz- 
ing that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  urgen- 
cy, but  also  recognizing  that  there  are 
difficult  issues  to  discuss  and  that 
many  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  will  take  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  them. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2165 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  commission  to 
evaluate  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
coal  leasing  procedures  and  to  postpone 
new  leasing  during  that  evaluation  peri- 
ods) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  a  committee  amendment 
is  pending 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President,  What  amend- 
ment is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  on  page  42 
striking  lines  13  through  25. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  my  amendment 
not  keyed  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

This  is  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  correctly  drafted  as 
such. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  temporarily 
then  so  we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment as  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   be  conformed   as   an 


amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment so  that  it  would  qualify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), for  himself  and  Mr.  Dixon,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2165. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken,  on  page  42,  lines  13  through  25. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  112.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
coal  on  public  lands,  except  for  emergency 
leasing  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4,  lease 
modifications  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3432. 
and  lease  exchanges  as  defined  in  43  CFR 
3435.  until  the  Secretary  has  appointed  a 
Commission  to  review  the  Department's 
coal  leasing  and  valuation  procedures  to 
ensure  receipt  of  fair  market  value  and  the 
development  of  coal  leases  in  an  environ- 
mentally compatible  manner;  the  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  six  months  after  appointment; 
and  ninety  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
report  is  submitted  to  Congress." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
our  dear  departed  friend,  Senator 
Jackson,  and  I  offered  an  amendment 
similar  to  this  back  in  July  to  the 
fiscal  year  1983  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  that  would  have  placed  a 
moratorium  on  Secretary  Watt's  con- 
tinued leasing  of  coal  lands  until  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  which  occurs  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Recently,  the  House  passed  a  bill, 
the  1984  Interior  bill,  that  required 
the  Secretary  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  study  how  we  could  best  get  what 
we  call  the  fair  maiket  value  for  Fed- 
eral coal  leases. 

For  those  who  were  not  paying  that 
close  attention,  let  me  just  recount  the 
history  of  this  issue. 

Secretary  Watt  last  year  leased  1.6 
billion  tons  of  coal,  and  the  price  he 
received  for  the  coal  was  so  ridiculous- 
ly low  it  raised  a  lot  of  eyebrows. 

One  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
found  that  the  leases  had  brought  $60 
million  less  than  the  fair  market 
value.  A  subsequent  investigation  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which 
presumably  has  no  ax  to  grind— the 
GAO  does  not  have  that  built-in  bias 
against  James  Watt  that  I  have- 
looked  at  the  Power  River  basis  coal 
sale  presumably  objectively  and  dis- 
passionately, and  found  that  that  1.6 


billion  tons  of  coal  had  been  leased  for 
$100  million  less  than  the  fair  market 
value.  When  you  look  down  the  list  of 
sale  results,  some  of  the  coal  brought 
0.7  cents  per  ton. 

Now,  when  you  look  at  the  sizable 
amounts  of  coal  that  are  owned  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States— admitted- 
ly, it  is  located  mostly  in  the  Western 
States  but  it  is  actually  owned  by  all 
the  people  of  the  country— when  you 
look  at  substantial  blocks  of  coal  being 
sold  for  such  ridiculous  amounts,  you 
have  to  ask  yourself:  Why  are  we  leas- 
ing it  at  all? 

Senator  Jackson  and  I  lost  by  a  vote 
of  51  to  48.  so  here  I  am  back  today, 
without  the  services  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  asking  the  Senate  again  in 
light  of  a  totally  new  absurdity  on  the 
part  of  James  Watt  to  please  look 
again  at  this  matter. 

The  other  day  Secretary  Watt  an- 
nounced that  he  had  540  million  tons 
of  coal  in  the  Fort  Union  region  that 
he  wanted  to  lease,  and  even  though 
the  House  Interior  Committee  had 
asked  him  to  postpone  this  lease  sale 
until  a  Commission  had  reported  back 
to  them  and  told  them  how  they 
might  better  get  fair  market  value  for 
coal,  he  says,  "That  is  not  binding  on 
me.  I  don't  have  to  do  that,  and  I  am 
going  ahead  with  the  lease  sale." 

I  think  Secretary  Watt  probably  had 
a  right  to  do  that.  That  is  a  grudging 
admission  on  my  part.  I  always  hate  to 
see  the  Congress  or  particular  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  members  of 
the  executive  branch  in  that  kind  of  a 
fight.  But  we  all  know  that  Secretary 
Watt  is  an  arrogant  man.  and  unless 
he  is  really  brought  to  bay.  he  is  like  a 
rogue  elephant. 

So  the  Secretary  went  ahead  and  of- 
fered the  leases  on  the  540  million 
tons  of  coal  for  sale  on  September  14. 
And  the  bids  came  in.  Eight  tracts 
were  offered,  five  of  which  are  what 
we  call  maintenance  tracts,  that  is,  ex- 
pansion of  existing  operations  or 
leases,  and  three  of  which  were  new 
tracts.  The  five  maintenance  leases 
brought  0.79  cent  per  ton.  less  than  1 
penny  a  ton.  And  on  how  much  of  the 
540  million  tons  originally  offered  for 
sale?  About  110  million  tons.  The  coal 
companies  did  not  even  offer  a  bid  on 
over  400  million  tons. 

I  think  most  of  this  was  lignite,  as  I 
said  earlier.  But  surely  even  the  most 
ardent  proponent  of  coal  leasing,  the 
most  ardent  fan  of  James  Watt,  has  to 
ask  why  this  man  is  insisting  on  leas- 
ing this  country's  resources  when  he 
cannot  even  give  it  away? 

Second,  why  is  this  man  insisting  on 
going  forward  and  literally  doubling 
the  amount  of  coal  on  Federal  lands 
under  lease  in  this  country  while  a 
commission  that  he  himself  has  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  problem  has 
hardly  begun  its  study?  It  is  a  real  cu- 
riosity, is  it  not? 


Even  the  coal  companies  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  this  is  right.  What  if 
you  are  a  coal  company  and  you  had 
enough  coal  leased  right  now  for  your 
needs  for  the  next  20  or  30  years  and 
you  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  bid  a  tenth 
of  a  cent  a  ton;  I'm  not  going  to  use  it; 
I  can't  sell  what  I  have"?  Everybody 
knows  coal  is  a  drag  on  the  market 
right  now.  We  have  excessive  capacity; 
we  have  excessive  stockpiles. 

However,  if  you  were  a  coal  operator 
out  here  and  you  were  operating  a 
lease  and  you  had  no  interest  in  this 
because  you  had  more  coal  than  you 
could  possibly  mine  for  the  next  30 
years,  in  the  back  of  your  mind  you 
might  think,  "You  know,  one  of  my 
competitors  is  going  to  get  this  coal 
for  some  ridiculously  low  sum,  and 
later  on  when  coal  becomes  much 
more  in  demand  and  I'm  going  to  need 
it,  the  price  is  going  to  be  up.  and  the 
guy  who  is  bidding  today  will  have  an 
advantage  over  me.  I  may  wind  up 
having  to  pay  a  dollar  a  ton  and  he's 
going  to  be  getting  his  for  a  half-cent 
a  ton.  and  I  am  going  to  be  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage." 

That  is  one  reason  why  some  of  the 
coal  companies  in  this  country  are  be- 
ginning to  question  the  coal-leasing 
policies  of  James  Watt. 

My  amendment  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. It  simply  allows  the  Com- 
mission that  has  been  appointed  to  do 
its  work. 

There  are  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
testify  before  that  Commission  and  ex- 
press their  objections  or  their  acquies- 
cence to  our  existing  coal-leasing  poli- 
cies. Let  the  Commission  do  its  job.  as 
it  has  been  appointed  to  do,  and  make 
its  recommendations,  which  it  will  do 
in  January  1984,  and  then  wait  90 
days. 

My  amendment  does  not  require 
that  Congress  has  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  Commission's  report.  It 
simply  says  that  we  will  not  lease  any 
more  coal  until  90  days  after  the  Com- 
mission reports. 

The  90-day  period  is  provided  for  a 
very  specific  purpose.  If  the  Commis- 
sion comes  up  with  recommendations 
that  are  totally  unsatisfactory.  Con- 
gress will  at  least  have  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  them.  The  90-day  period 
will  provide  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  allow  Congress  to  act  on  those  rec- 
ommendations if  it  chooses. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  read  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  and  I  hope  I  am  cor- 
rect.  The   Senator's   amendment   ex- 
empts or  allows  maintenance  tracts  or 
bypass  tracts. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  certainly  does. 
I    am    pleased    that    the    Senator 
brought  that  up,  because  there  are  a 
couple   of   Senators   who   are   always 
concerned  about  that.  The  Secretary 


has  the  specific  authority  under  the 
amendment  to  continue  leasing  bypass 
and  maintenance  leases. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  statements  the  Senator 
has  made  might  be  misconstrued. 

First  of  all.  the  maintenance  for  the 
coal  that  he  has  described  is  a  bid  on 
the  tract  itself.  Yet.  the  bulk  of  the 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  on 
any  coal  operation  in  the  West  is  from 
the  amount  paid  on  the  royalty,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  royalty,  of 
course,  is  the  bigger  item. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Second,  the  Senator 
has  described  a  reluctance  by  coal 
companies  to  put  a  bid  on  this  lignite 
coal.  There  are  two  points.  The  Sena- 
tor does  recognize  that  there  is  a  coal 
glut  and  that  if  they  did  bid  and  did 
get  it,  they  would  have  to  follow  the 
due  diligence  requirements  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  he  properly  points  out,  we 
have  this  giant  glut  of  coal  right  now. 
We  have  the  production  capacity  to 
produce  much  more  than  we  can  use. 
The  last  time  I  checked,  we  had  75,000 
coal  miners  unemployed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  intend  to  support  this  amendment. 
If  there  is  any  problem  that  the  coal 
companies  can  find  with  the  mainte- 
nance tracts  or  the  so-called  bypass 
tracts  not  being  available  for  bid,  I 
trust  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  be- 
tween now  and  conference  for  them  to 
suggest  different  language  which 
would  better  suit  their  purpose. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Every  point  the 
Senator  has  made  is  well  taken,  and  I 
appreciate  his  questions  and  his  par- 
ticipation and  his  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  three 
points,  because  this  matter  has  been 
debated  here  before. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
there  is  a  whole  new  set  of  circum- 
stances since  Senator  Jackson  and  I 
offered  this  amendment  about  3 
months  ago. 

No.  1.  Secretary  Watt  is  thumbing 
his  nose  at  the  House,  flouting  the 
law.  and  saying,  "I  do  not  care  what 
you  think.  I  am  going  to  proceed  with 
the  leasing  of  this  coal."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds with  the  Fort  Union  coal  lease 
sale  and  only  gets  bids  of  any  kind  on 
about  20  percent  of  the  coal  offered, 
and  on  that,  the  bid  averaged  only 
■"/loo  of  1  cent. 

However,  here  is  the  real  clinker— 
and  I  hope  that  if  every  Senator  is  lis- 
tening, he  will  listen  carefully,  and  if 
he  is  not,  I  hope  his  aide,  wherever  he 
or  she  may  be,  will  communicate  this: 
The  leases  let  on  September  14,  6  days 
ago,  brought  $911,000,  and  the  admin- 
istrative costs  associated  with  holding 
the  sale  were  over  $880,000. 


When  you  pay  50  percent  of  that 
$911,000  to  the  States,  which  we  are 
required  to  do,  the  United  States 
comes  up  with  a  net  loss  of  about 
$400,000.  Talk  about  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish!  This  sale  is  the  epitome 
of  it. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  just 
pointed  out,  we  have  a  coal  glut.  But 
how  much  Federal  coal  do  you  think 
we  already  have  under  lease,  when 
Secretary  Watt  is  proposing  to  double 
that  amount?  We  have  18  billion  tons 
of  coal  under  lease.  That  is  Federal 
coal.  That  does  not  include  the  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia.  This  is  just 
Federal  coal— 18  billion  tons  under 
lease. 

How  much  of  it  do  you  think  we  are 
producing  a  year?  Last  year,  we  pro- 
duced 104  million  tons  from  Federal 
coal  leases.  At  that  rate,  we  have  be- 
tween 170  and  180  years'  supply  under 
lease  now. 

I  do  not  know  whether  James  Watt 
is  planning  on  being  around  170  or  180 
years  from  now:  but  if  he  is  not,  I 
cannot  imagine  why  he  wants  to  add 
another  170  years'  supply. 

Why  are  we  leasing  more  coal,  when 
you  have  to  show  due  diligence  within 
10  years  of  the  time  you  lease  the  coal, 
and  we  have  170  years'  supply  on  hand 
right  now.  less  than  50  percent  of 
which  is  under  development?  I  will  tell 
you  why.  James  Watt  simply  wants  to 
get  as  much  coal  as  he  can  under 
lease.  It  is  a  shame,  in  my  opinion, 
that  he  has  to  even  take  bids,  when  he 
would  like  to  give  it  away  so  badly. 

Before  the  Powder  River  Basin  sale 
last  year,  the  Interior  Department  got 
the  distinct  impression  that  nobody 
was  going  to  bid  what  they  determined 
the  fair  market  value  of  those  tracts 
to  be.  What  did  the  Department  do?  It 
downgraded  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  tracts  to  entry  level  bids  and  cut 
the  price  by  about  $60  million.  So  the 
bids  came  in  close  to  the  entry  level 
bids,  and  the  Department  went  ahead 
and  executed  the  leases. 

My  amendment  does  not  interfere 
with  the  coal  program's  environmental 
work.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment from  going  ahead  with  planning 
and  environmental  assessment  work  in 
1984.  Only  the  sale  or  lease  of  new 
leases  will  be  prohibited  until  90  days 
after  the  Commission  reports  to  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  do  not  care  what  the  Commis- 
sion says,  and  if  we  do  not  care  about 
receiving  fair  market  value  for  coal 
leases,  then  we  should  defeat  this 
amendment  and  follow  it  with  another 
to  dissolve  the  Commission;  because  if 
we  do  not  care  what  the  work  of  the 
Commission  is  going  to  show,  why  ap- 
point a  Commission  at  all?  But  if  Sen- 
ators do  care,  if  they  care  about  the 
American  people  getting  fair  market 
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value  for  their  finite  resources,  then 
they  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  be  long.  The  arguments  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  stated. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened 
since  the  past  argument  is  the  sale  of 
the  Port  Union  leases.  That  sale  is 
raised  by  the  Senator  in  his  own 
behalf,  but  is  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments against  his  amendment. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  the  Senator 
thinks  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  putting  coal  on  the  market  at 
less  than  fair  market  value,  but  finds 
that  the  fair  mawket  assessment  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  coal  experts 
is  higher  in  the  case  of  new  tracts, 
than  any  company  in  the  country 
cared  to  pay. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  an  argument  that 
says  that  the  Secretary  is  right  on 
track  with  his  assessment. 

He  says  there  is  a  whole  new  set  of 
circumstances  that  took  place  since  we 
argued  this  before.  He  is  dead  right. 
The  Department  has  changed  a 
number  of  the  processes  by  which  it 
handles  leasing.  They  have  not 
changed  the  means  by  which  they 
assess  the  value  of  coal,  but  rather  the 
means  in  which  they  handle  the  bids 
afterward. 

They  have  done  a  number  of  things 
which  have  been  reasonably  suggest- 
ed. I  will  enumerate  those  if  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  know  them— I  think  he 
does,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  enumer- 
ate them  for  other  Senators,  should 
they  ask  for  it.  But  suffice  to  say  that 
they  have  significantly  tightened  up 
on  the  means  by  which  they  handle 
the  bidding  procedures. 

The  use  of  oral  bidding  has  been 
eliminated  so  that  bids  received  might 
be  a  truer  reflection  of  a  tract's  value. 
The  minimum  bid  for  any  tract  must 
be  at  least  $100  an  acre.  Presale  esti- 
mate of  fair  market  will  be  prepared, 
but  the  final  fair  market  appraisal  will 
be  completed  after  the  sale  using  com- 
petition at  the  sale  as  a  factor.  There 
are  other  changes  as  well.  There  is  a 
new,  responsible,  and  accountable  set 
of  processes  within  the  Department. 

But  let  us  go  the  Senator's  argument 
which  he  has  raised  time  and  time 
again.  That  is  the  findings  of  the  GAO 
report  which  is,  on  its  face,  a  prepos- 
terous argimient. 

The  GAO  reached  its  conclusions  by 
changing  assumptions  that  had  long 
been  in  place  through  Democratic  and 
Republican  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 
By  changing  assumptions,  anyone  in 
the  economic  field  can  come  up  with 
different  conclusions.  Their  most  sig- 
nificant conclusion  was  that  no  pro- 
duction rate  adjustment  was  legiti- 
mate. The  GAO  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  not  document  that  each 
variable,  namely  the  production  rate 


and  stripping  ratio,  has  an  independ- 
ent impact  on  tract  value.  However, 
the  Department  has  demonstrated 
that  they  do  in  fact  have  an  independ- 
ent impact  on  tract  value. 

There  was  an  assumption  that  non- 
coal  fiscal  wizards,  who  know  nothing 
about  mining  and  nothing  about  pro- 
duction of  minerals,  came  up  with,  out 
of  their  own  heads.  However,  they 
said,  if  it  were  in  fact  independent  and 
could  be  so  demonstrated,  that  it  was 
legitimate.  This  the  Department  has 
done.  That  was  $73  million  out  of 
their  $100  million  so-called  undersale 
assessment. 

Let  us  look  at  another  argument 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  con- 
tinues to  raise.  It  amazes  me  that  he 
continues  to  do  so.  He  confuses  what 
the  royalty  bonus  is  with  the  principal 
interest  that  the  public  has.  not  in  the 
bonus  bid,  but  in  the  royalty  produc- 
tion. 

In  those  tracts  on  which  he  said  we 
only  got  $900,000  and  had  to  give  half 
of  that  to  the  States,  let  us  look  at  the 
rest  of  the  public  interests— a  Federal 
royalty  of  $86  million.  State  severance 
taxes  of  $115  million,  employment  of 
930  people,  and  a  signicant  addition  to 
added  mine  life  in  all  of  these.  The 
public's  basic  interest  is  not  the  bonus 
payment  but  the  royalties  that  they 
receive. 

If  you  wish  to  have  experts  other 
than  I  to  justify  that,  let  us  just  read 
from  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  report  on  the  policy  of  leasing 
the  less  costly  Federal  reserves. 

It  could  conceivably  lower  the  market 
price  of  coal— 

I  am  quoting  from  it  now— 
because  of  increased  competition  in  coal 
supply  markets  and  the  elimination  of  the 
market's  effect  on  Government  monopoly 
power,  assuming  that  adequate  amounts  of 
Government  least  cost  reserves  are  not  cur- 
rently being  leased. 

The  bonus  bids  on  both  Federal  and  pri- 
vately owned  higher  cost  reserves  would  de- 
cline. These  lower  bonus  bids  would  still  in- 
corporate a  return  from  economic  rent  but 
any  revenue  from  the  bonus  bid  attributable 
to  higher  market  price  of  coal  caused  by  the 
Government's  failure  to  offer  adequate 
amounts  of  its  less  cost  coal  reserves  would 
be  eliminated  over  time. 

Now  note  well  what  I  am  about  to 
say  from  this  report. 

Income  would  be  transferred  to  consumers 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices  and  away  from 
the  Government  and  private  resource 
owners. 

In  effect,  this  interrelationship  of  Federal 
leasing  policy  and  market  price  for  coal 
demonstrates  that  a  larger  bonus  bid  is  not 
necessarily  consistent  with  the  leased  policy 
that  is  functioning  efficiently  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

Let  us  put  this  into  some  perspective 
here.  The  Senator  says  there  is  a  coal 
glut.  The  last  "temporary"  moratori- 
um that  was  put  in  place  lasted  a 
decade. 

Let  us  just  take  a  look  at  the  chart 
which  I  have  over  here,  which  I  will 


move  to  and  demonstrate  how  long  it 
takes  to  put  together  a  coal  mine 
under  present  Federal  procedures. 

Let  us  just  take  the  chronology  of 
events  in  the  Fort  Union  region  alone. 
In  1979,  the  region  was  established  by 
Secretary  Andrus.  In  1980.  in  April, 
the  regional  coal  team  was  established 
and  activity  planning  was  initiated. 

In  1981.  in  December,  the  leasing 
target  was  established  of  0.8  to  1.2  bil- 
lion tons.  Mind  you,  established— the 
figure  that  the  Senator  now  finds  so 
easily  to  criticize— was  not  established 
by  Secretary  Watt,  but  by  Secretary 
Andrus. 

In  1982.  the  draft  EIS  was  complet- 
ed. In  1983,  the  final  regional  EIS  was 
completed.  In  September  of  this  year 
there  was  the  first  Port  Union  lease 
sale. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened. Five  years  have  already  passed. 
On  top  of  that,  it  is  going  to  be  10 
years  before  the  mine  gets  established 
by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Surface 
Mining  Control  Act  and  State  laws, 
and  probably  40  years  after  that  in 
terms  of  mine  life. 

Is  the  Senator  prepared  to  say  that 
he  knows  the  economics  of  a  bonus  bid 
of  45  years  of  production  and  develop- 
ment any  better  than  anyone  else 
does? 

I  think  the  country  has  gotten  fair 
market  value  on  the  Fort  Union  leases 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  bids  on 
some  leases  and  not  on  others  that 
were  offered  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  badly 
abused  the  Federal  interest  in  the 
Fort  Union  region  is.  There  are  225 
billion  tons  of  total  reserves  in  the 
region,  of  which  90  billion  are  Federal 
reserves. 

Out  of  that,  only  9.3  billion  have 
been  cleared  through  land  use  plans. 
2.2  bilion  was  nominated  by  industry, 
and  only  1.9  billion  was  studied  in  the 
EIS.  A  decision  to  offer  l.I  billion  was 
made.  On  September  14,  only  0.54  bil- 
lion tons  were  offered  and  only  114 
million  tons  received  bids.  We  do  not 
yet  know  how  much  will  actually  be 
sold. 

I  tell  you.  my  friends,  there  is  bene- 
fit in  having  predictability  in  coal  life. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  so 
much  trouble  in  the  coal  business  is 
that  the  Federal  Government's  exer- 
cise of  its  monopoly  power  has  been 
outrageously  irresponsible. 

I  return  to  my  desk  for  just  a  second 
to  talk  about  the  value  for  the  coal 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ques- 
tioned so  strongly. 

The  Senator  made  the  claim  that 
the  Department  received  only  seventy- 
nine  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  on  lease 
coal  and  criticizes  it  so  roundly,  in  a 
time  when  as  he  states  the  market  for 
coal  is  not  very  high.  But  let  me  tell 
you  that  that  price  was  approximately 
3  '/i  times  as  much  as  Secretary  Andrus 


got  for  North  Dakota  lease  sales 
during  the  time  of  the  highest  coal 
prices  in  this  country's  history. 

From  1978  through  1980,  he  got 
twenty-seven  one-hundredths  of  a 
cent.  This  was  that  Sectretary  of  the 
Interior  who  was  responsible  when  it 
came  to  the  public  purse;  the  one  who 
is  now  irresponsible  got  three  times  as 
much. 
The  agruments  do  not  flow. 
Now  why  lease  when  things  are  a 
drag  on  the  market?  You  lease  when 
the  market  is  slow  and  you  lease  when 
the  market  is  good.  You  lease  in  an  or- 
derly manner  to  eliminate  what  has 
been  the  consumer's  greatest  enemy, 
the  Federal  Government's  exercise  of 
its  coal  monopoly. 

The  decade  moratorium  cost  the 
public  endlessly  more  in  the  cost  of 
their  energy  than  anything  that  has 
happened  under  Secretary  Watt's 
brief  tenure. 

That  happened  under  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  but  it  was  what 
cost  the  consumers. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  many  of 
these  agruments  do  not  need  to  be 
hashed  and  rehashed.  The  fact  is  that 
the  orderly  process  of  leasing  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  monopoly  holding 
of  coal  is  the  public's,  the  consumers', 
and  the  taxpayers'  greatest  interest. 
Bonus  payments  account  for  precious 
little  of  the  public's  interest.  The  cost 
of  $900,000  which  the  Senator  raised  is 
a  one-time  cost.  Should  these  tracts  be 
leased  and  not  produce,  guess  who  is 
the  beneficiary?  The  taxpayer  and  the 
public  purse.  If  they  do  not  get  any  de- 
velopment within  the  diligence  re- 
quirement of  10  years,  the  leases 
revert  to  the  public  and  can  be  leased 
again  for  another  bonus  payment. 

What  we  have  is  a  continuation  of  a 
leasing  program  and  plan  that  is  far 
more  modest  than  that,  that  was  initi- 
ated and  comptemplated  by  Secretary 
Andrus,  but  is  is  orderly;  it  is  progress- 
ing responsibly  and  accountably.  They 
have  established  a  commission  to 
make  further  recommedations  for  in- 
provements.  Everything  is  on  track 
and  being  accounted  for  properly.  The 
public  does  not  need  another  decade  of 
moratorium.  Even  though  this  one  is 
said  to  last  only  90  days  after  the  com- 
mission report,  the  Senator  and  I 
know  how  well  those  90-day  limits 
appear  to  work. 

In  fact,  what  Congress  does  is  what 
it  always  does  so  brilliantly.  It  decides 
not  to  make  up  its  mind  and  extend  it 
until  it  can.  That  decision  ends  up 
lasting  a  decade  and  costing  the 
Nation  more  than  it  ever  should.  We 
tell  the  people  we  are  doing  something 
for  them,  but  in  time  we  are  doing 
something  to  them.  I  urge  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  reject  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  vote  to  defeat  his  amendment. 


•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  United  States 
is  the  "Persian  Gulf  of  coal."  Our  vast 
coal  resources  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  portion  of  our 
energy  needs  well  into  the  next  centu- 
ry. Sadly,  however,  a  number  of  fac- 
tors have  been  keeping  these  resources 
from  reaching  its  true  supply  poten- 
tial. These  factors  include  transporta- 
tion bottlenecks,  fluctuating  demand, 
environmental  concerns,  and  even 
some  Federal  coal  leasing  policies  of 
the  past.  In  the  face  of  these  impedi- 
ments to  coal  development,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  coal  leasing 
policy  should  be  embraced  in  an  effort 
to  move  more  coal  into  production. 

Because  the  Federal  Government 
controls  in  excess  of  80  percent  of 
western  coal,  our  approach  toward 
Federal  coal  leasing  holds  at  least  a 
few  of  the  answers.  We  could  adopt  an 
approach  aimed  at  maximizing  our  fi- 
nancial return  from  Federal  coal  prop- 
erties. The  Federal  Government  could, 
by  virtue  of  its  extensive  control  over 
the  resource,  behave  in  a  monopolistic 
fashion.  But  I  think  we  can  see  the 
consequences  of  that  approach. 
Higher  lease  acquisition  costs  would 
result  in  reduced  leasing,  reduced  tax 
and  royalty  income,  reduced  employ- 
ment, increased  dependence  on  foreign 
fuels,  and  higher  consumer  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  adopt 
an  approach  where  ample  supplies  of 
coal  could  be  leased,  developed,  and 
utilized  for  the  Nation's  benefit. 

The  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amend- 
ments of  1976  mandate  that  no  Feder- 
al coal  lease  can  be  sold  for  less  than 
its  fair  market  value.  In  recent  months 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
come  under  fire  for  allegedly  offering 
coal  in  the  Powder  River  lease  sale  at 
•'bargain  basement,  fire  sale  prices." 
Now  I  will  readily  admit  that  it  is  not 
clear  what  constitutes  fair  market 
value  for  much  of  this  coal.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  you  can  look  at  a  figure  of 
6,  8.  or  10  cents  per  ton  in  bonuse  pay- 
ments and  conclude  that  the  Govern- 
ment received  or  did  not  receive  fair 
market  value.  Indeed,  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

For  instance,  at  what  price  should 
coal  be  offered  in  order  to  insure  na- 
tional economic  efficiency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resource,  provide  for 
the  timely  development  of  the  re- 
source; promote  competition  in  the 
coal  industry,  counter  rising  energy 
prices  and  inflation,  provide  for  an  eq- 
uitable sharing  of  Federal  coal  value 
of  production  between  the  public  and 
the  producers,  provide  for  socio-eco- 
nomic responsibility,  and  maximize  na- 
tional energy  supply?  A  Federal  coal 
leasing  policy  must  balance  all  these 
goals.  The  maximization  of  bonus  rev- 
enues at  the  expense  of  all  other  fac- 


tors would  be  irresponsible  and  coun- 
terproductive. 

Regardless  of  one's  conception  of 
fair  market  value  and  appropriate 
levels  of  bonus  bidding,  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  a  lease  in  production 
will  yield  higher  Federal  revenues  in 
the  form  of  royalties  and  taxes  than 
will  a  lease  that  is  never  produced.  In 
one  key  indicator  of  success,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  made  tre- 
mendous progress  in  bringing  more 
Federal  coal  under  lease.  In  the 
decade  prior  to  1981,  the  Department 
leased  virtually  no  coal.  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  commend  Secretary 
Watt  for  his  ability  to  turn  that  situa- 
tion around. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Federal  coal  leasing  program  is  not 
without  its  flaws.  But  a  moritorium  is 
not  the  answer.  Secretary  Watt  has 
created  a  special  blue-ribbon  citizens' 
panel  headed  by  David  Linowes  to  in- 
vestigate the  shortcomings  of  the  coal 
leasing  program  and  to  provide  sugges- 
tions for  change  where  change  is 
needed,  but  to  go  a  step  beyond  and 
cease  Federal  coal  leasing  activities 
completely  simply  does  not  make 
sense.  When  we  discovered  that  the 
Federal  mineral  royalties  mangement 
program  contained  flaws,  we  did  not 
cease  oil  and  gas  leasing,  we  heeded 
the  advice  of  a  special  commission  and 
enacted  legislation  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  Federal  coal  leasing  program, 
like  the  mineral  royalty  management 
program  is  a  complex,  difficult  pro- 
gram to  manage.  Improvements  can  be 
made  which  will  "fine  tune"  the  pro- 
gram, but  these  improvements  can  be 
made  without  shutting  it  down. 

We  have  recently  emerged  from  a 
10-year  leasing  moritorium.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  "mor- 
itorium mentality"  and  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Thank  you,  Mr  President.* 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Sena- 
tor Bumpers,  to  prohibit  additional 
coal  leasing  until  the  newly  estab- 
lished independent  review  commission 
completes  its  evaluation  of  the  coal 
leasing  program  and  submits  its  report 
to  Congress. 

The  Senate  has  twice  before  come 
very  close  to  passing  similar  amend- 
ments. Last  December,  an  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1983  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  to  prohibit  additional 
leasing  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
failed  by  a  single  vote.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  same  amendment  failed  by 
three  votes.  These  close  votes  in  this 
Chamber,  and  the  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  clearly  demon- 
strate the  strong  concern  in  Congress 
about  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  give  away 
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the  public's  coal  resources  at  far  less 
than  their  true  value. 

That  congressional  concern  should 
be  even  stronger  now  than  it  was  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  two  previ- 
ous proposals  to  limit  additional  coal 
leasing.  Two  recent  developments  have 
occurred  which  should  persuade  Sena- 
tors who  previously  voted  against  simi- 
lar amendments  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  today  by  Senator 
Bumpers. 

First.  Congress  has  established  an 
independent  commission  which  is  now 
at  work  evaluating  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  procedures  and  practices 
for  insuring  a  fair  market  value  for 
sales  of  Federal  coal.  That  commission 
is  required  to  submit  its  report  and 
recommendations  to  Congress  by  next 
January.  The  existence  of  this  com- 
mission should  reassure  any  Senators 
who  previously  were  skeptical  that  a 
moratorium  on  coal  leasing  will  in  fact 
accomplish  the  goal  claimed  by  myself 
and  other  supporters  of  the  two  previ- 
ous amendments:  Providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  meaningful  reforms  in  the 
Department's  procedures,  after  which 
leasing  would  be  resumed.  The  Bump- 
ers amendment  is  not  an  amendment 
to  prevent  any  future  coal  leasing.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  insure  that  future 
leasing  is  carried  out  in  a  way  that 
protects  the  public  interest.  We  know 
now  that  the  independent  commission 
will  submit  its  report  to  Congress  and 
that  Congress  will  consider  that 
report.  The  Bumpers  amendment 
simply  allows  that  to  take  place  before 
the  Department  issues  additional 
leases,  not  after  the  Department  has 
issued  other  leases  under  its  obviously 
inadequate  current  practices. 

The  second  recent  development  that 
should  influence  the  Senate  is  the  De- 
partment's recent  issuance  of  addition- 
al leases  in  the  Port  Union  region  of 
North  Dakota  and  Montana.  These 
leases  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
Department  intends  to  continue  the 
practices  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  involve  "deficiencies 
in  its  valuation,  leasing,  and  fair 
market  value  procedures."  Of  the 
eight  tracts  offered  for  lease,  only  five 
received  any  bids,  and  each  of  those 
tracts  received  only  a  single  bid.  With 
this  little  industry  interest  and  this 
little  competition,  the  Department's 
return  for  more  than  100  million  tons 
of  coal  will  only  barely  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  issuing  the  leases. 
If  any  Senator  previously  doubted 
that  Secretary  Watt  and  other  Interi- 
or Department  officials  are  currently 
and  actively  engaged  in  a  deliberate 
campaign  to  give  away  our  public  re- 
sources, this  latest  lease  should  have 
dispelled  that  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  when  Secretary  Watt 
has  gone  too  far  in  overleasing  our 
public  lands— as  he  repeatedly  has— 
Congress  has  blocked  him.  We  have 
stopped  the  leasing  of  portions  of  the 


Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  Califor- 
nia, where  environmental  values  clear- 
ly outweigh  energy  values.  We  have 
blocked  the  leasing  of  our  wilderness 
areas.  Now  it  is  time  to  block  addition- 
al coal  leasing,  until  reforms  can  be 
adopted  to  guarantee  an  adequate 
return  for  these  public  resources.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bumpers  amendment 
which  would  restrict  coal  leasing  until 
the  Congress  has  a  chance  to  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  Linowes 
Commission  on  Fair  Trade  Value. 

Coming  from  a  major  coal-producing 
State,  I  know  full  well  the  importance 
of  coal  to  our  economic  vitality.  Indus- 
try access  to  the  billions  of  tons  of  fed- 
erally owned  reserves  located  in  the 
West  may  prove  eventually  to  be  cru- 
cial to  our  long-term  energy  policy  ob- 
jectives. However,  unlike  the  present 
administration,  and  in  particular  Sec- 
retary Watt.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
we  can  lease  and  mine  coal  consistent 
with  maintaining  stringent  protections 
to  safeguard  our  citizens  and  our  envi- 
ronment. 

Prudent  management  of  these  plen- 
tiful reserves  is  essential.  Blind  adher- 
ence to  ideological  purity  for  the  sake 
of  expediency  and  in  the  name  of 
public  policy  too  often  entails  sacrific- 
ing elements  of  the  public  welfare. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  have  wit- 
nessed as  a  result  of  Secretary  Watt's 
determination  to  sell  an  unprecedent- 
ed amount  of  public  lands  at  'fire 
sale"  rates. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  estimated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  Powder  River 
basin  coal  lease  sale,  at  prices  lower 
than  the  fair  market  value,  cost  the 
public  over  $100  million.  Even  more 
disturbing,  there  have  been  allegations 
that  Department  of  the  Interior  offi- 
cials intentionally  engaged  in  activities 
designed  to  tilt  the  leasing  process 
toward  a  handful  of  favored  bidders. 
These  charges  must  be  fully  investi- 
gated and  the  necessary  reforms  made 
in  the  coal  leasing  program  to  insure 
proper,  impartial  management  that 
will  obtain  the  full,  fair  return  for  our 
Nation's  valuable  resources.  I  find  it 
ironic  that  this  administration,  which 
strongly  proclaims  its  faithfulness  to 
the  free  market  system,  has  attempted 
to  impede  the  workings  of  the  market- 
place. 

There  are,  at  present,  over  18  billion 
tons  of  recoverable  Federal  coal  under 
lease— 175  years  supply  at  current  pro- 
duction rates.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  only 
104  million  tons  of  coal  were  produced 
from  these  leases.  Moreover,  out  of 
the  616  existing  Federal  coal  leases  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  only  105  produced 
coal.  Indeed,  there  certainly  is  no 
"coal  rush  "  on.  Just  last  week,  in  a 
highly  controversial  sale  centered  on 
the  Fort  Union  region  in  North 
Dakota  and  Montana,  the  Interior  De- 
partment sold  only  114  million  tons  of 


Federal  coal  leases  out  of  a  possible 
542  million  tons. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  now  time  to 
impose  a  temporary  moratorium  on 
these  sales  until  the  advisory  commit- 
tee's recommendations  can  be  re- 
viewed by  Congress.  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation,  from  an  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  energy 
standpoint  to  establish  effective  safe- 
guards in  the  coal  leasing  program. 
Prudent  management  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  restore  public  confidence  in 
this  program.  In  my  judgment,  leasing 
should  only  proceed  when  the  value  of 
the  resources  clearly  outweighs  the  es- 
timated environmental  damages,  in- 
cluding the  damage  to  wildlife  that 
might  result  from  development.  Proce- 
dures must  be  followed  to  insure  that 
the  Government,  as  required  by  law. 
receives  a  fair  market  value.  And  final- 
ly, strict  environmental  protections 
must  be  afforded  when  exploration  or 
production  occur. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
the  Bumpers  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  accept  xt.m 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  proposed  leasing 
up  to  16  billion  tons  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  by  1985.  part  of  a  plan 
to  accelerate  energy  development  on 
public  lands.  In  New  Mexico,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  planning  to 
lease  3  billion  tons  of  San  Juan  Basin 
coal  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State. 

Considerable  controversy  has  sur- 
rounded this  planned  leasing  program 
especially  since  a  review  of  the  first 
major  sale  last  year  in  the  Powder 
River  basin  of  Wyoming  raised  signifi- 
cant problems  with  the  process.  This 
controversy  continues  with  the  recent 
Fort  Union  sale  that  drew  low  bids  and 
few  bidders. 

The  major  issue  in  dispute  is  in  pro- 
viding, an  adequate  return  to  the 
public  for  the  release  of  these  public 
resources  at  this  time. 

Fair  market  value  for  coal  is  the 
process  by  which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  estimates  the  value  of  a 
coal  lease  and/or  assesses  whether  a 
given  high  bid  offered  for  the  lease  is 
adequate.  This  is  not  an  esisy  task,  es- 
pecially when  coal  is  sold  in  a  market 
that  has  experienced  decades  of  non- 
competitive leasing  and  speculation 
and  where  current  land  use  and  coal 
activity  processes  may  not  match  the 
Government's  leasing  needs. 

The  amendment  we  consider  today 
will  suspend,  temporarily,  further  Fed- 
eral coal  leasing  pending  review  by 
Congress  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Fair  Market  Value 
Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leasing,  estab- 
lished to  review  the  procedures  under 
which  the  program  is  conducted,  espe- 
cially the  issue  of  fair  market  value. 

The  public  deserves  fair  and  equita- 
ble remuneration   for  the  use  of  its 


lands.  Determining  this  fair  market 
value  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
that  must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  have 
public  confidence  in  this  program.  The 
amendment  offered  today  provides  the 
opportunity  for  the  American  public 
and  the  Congress  to  know  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  receiving 
fair  market  value.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Commission  could  complete  its 
work  and  report  to  the  Congress 
before  the  6-month  deadline  and  that 
we  could  proceed  with  the  national 
coal  leasing  program. 

People  may  question  why  we  cannot 
allow  leasing  to  continue  while  the 
Commission  reviews  the  procedures  of 
the  program.  I  think  it  both  prudent 
and  reasonable  to  defer  new  sales  until 
these  issues  are  resolved  and  the  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  Commission  recommendations. 
Hopefully,  this  temporary  suspension 
will  insure  that  the  Commission's 
work  receives  priority  attention  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  has 
been  slow  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  GAO,  with  regard  to  fair 
market  value. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  program  that  we  clear  up 
any  questions  or  concerns  relating  to 
its  administration.  We  want  to  insure 
confidence  among  the  public  and  po- 
tential investors  that  this  program  will 
provide  a  steady  and  reliable  supply  of 
Federal  coal. 

This  amendment  should  in  no  way 
delay  or  defer  the  planning  activities 
leading  up  to  a  proposed  sale,  includ- 
ing preparation  of  environmental 
impact  statements.  It  places  the  re- 
sponsibility with  Congress  now  to 
review  the  Commission's  work  and 
allow  a  fair  and  equitable  program  to 
proceed. 

The  coal  leasing  program  in  recent 
days  has  become  embroiled  in  a  dis- 
pute of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  Congress  over  the  issue  of 
legislative  veto.  That  is  unfortunate.  It 
is  neither  fair  nor  in  the  industry's 
best  interests  to  be  caught  in  the 
middle  of  this  conflict.  I  would  hope 
now  that  the  Secretary  can  focus  his 
efforts  on  improving  the  coal  leasing 
program  rather  than  seeking  a  con- 
frontation with  the  Congress. 

New  Mexico  is  a  major  contributor 
to  the  coal  resources  of  our  country 
and  I  am  vitally  interested  in  making 
sure  that  we  have  a  national  coal  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  important  to  our 
long-term  energy  needs  and  future 
energy  security. 

Our  Nation  needs  a  coal  program. 
Our  citizens  deserve  a  fair  return  for 
the  use  of  its  coal  resources.  I  think 
this  amendment  will  help  provide  that 
assurance.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  endorse 
this  amendment.  I  represent  a  State 
richly    endowed    with    vast    coal    re- 


sources, and  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  current  direction  of  Federal 
coal  leasing  policy. 

It  is  time  that  Uncle  Sam  becomes  a 
prudent  businessman.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  continue  to  give  away  the 
Federal  estate. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  lease  up  to  6 
billion  tons  of  coal.  This  includes  4.8 
billion  tons  in  the  Powder  River  coal 
region,  which  straddles  the  Montana- 
Wyoming  border,  and  1.2  billion  tons 
in  the  Fort  Union  region,  an  area  in- 
cluding eastern  Montana  and  western 
North  Dakota. 

The  target  set  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  greater  than  the 
amount  recommended  to  be  leased  by 
the  regional  coal  team  and  Montana's 
Gov.  Ted  Schwinden.  These  leases, 
coupled  with  the  1.6  billion  tons  of 
coal  leased  in  April  1982,  are  roughly 
equal  to  76  years  of  Federal  coal  pro- 
duction nationally  at  current  rates  of 
production.  I  caution  you  that  these 
coal  leases  encompass  only  two  of  the 
six  Federal  coal  regions  in  the  West. 

The  recent  Fort  Union  Federal  coal 
lease  sale  held  in  my  State  demon- 
strates the  accuracy  of  many  of  the 
major  criticisms  that  have  been  lev- 
eled at  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's coal  program.  In  that  sale,  the  De- 
partment offered  542  million  tons  of 
Federal  coal  for  lease.  Only  one-fifth, 
114  million  tons,  received  any  bids. 
There  was  only  one  bidder  per  tract. 
The  average  bonus  bid  was  less  than 
0.8  cents  per  ton,  a  figure  that  is  only 
nominally  above  the  level  set  by  the 
Department  to  discourage  nuisance 
bidders.  The  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  bonus  bids  does  not  even 
come  close  to  covering  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  holding  the  lease  sale. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
total  amount  of  coal  leasing.  Nation- 
wide, the  coal  industry  now  holds  616 
Federal  coal  leases  which  include  18 
billion  tons  of  coal.  The  coal  already 
under  lease  would  meet  our  needs  for 
the  next  180  years. 

Imprudent  Federal  coal  leasing  poli- 
cies threaten  to  wreak  havoc  on  the 
economy  of  a  State  like  Montana. 
Montana  is  a  major  coal  producing 
State.  We  want  coal  production  and 
mining  to  continue  to  occur,  both  to 
benefit  Montana  and  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

But  we  are  concerned  that  leases  be 
fair  to  Montana,  to  producers,  and  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

Senator  Bumpers  has  called  for  a 
cautious  evaluation  of  the  entire  coal 
leasing  process.  The  proposed  Com- 
mission is  not  a  moratorium  on  leas- 
ing. I,  for  one.  do  not  support  a  mora- 
torium. 

This  pause  in  leasing  would  only 
apply  to  the  leasing  of  new  production 
areas.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it 
would   not   affect   first,   maintenance 


leasing,  second,  bypass  leasing  or 
emergency  leasing.  In  other  words,  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  mining  indus- 
try will  not  be  affected.  Even  new  leas- 
ing will  not  be  halted  since  the  Com- 
mission will  formulate  its  recommen- 
dations within  6  months  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  does  not  propose 
any  leases  within  this  time  period. 
This  amendment  allows  for  a  pause  to 
deal  with  this  important  problem;  and 
the  adoption  of  adequate  modification 
to  insure  that  future  energy  needs  are 
met  in  a  manner  which  provides  the 
highest  benefit  to  Montana,  the  pro- 
ducers, the  U.S.  Government,  and  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  am  not  alone  in  the  West  in  my 
support  of  this  amendment. 

The  Governor  of  Montana  supports 
this  action,  but  it  is  an  issue  which  af- 
fects not  just  Montana,  but  the  entire 
West.  A  resolution  was  recently  passed 
at  the  Western  Governor's  Conference 
held  in  Montana. 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  Gover- 
nor Lamm  of  Colorado,  Governor 
Schwinden  of  Montana,  Governor 
Anaya  of  New  Mexico,  Governor 
Matheson  of  Utah,  and  Governor 
Herscher  of  Wyoming.  I  believe  that 
this  resolution  demonstrates  the 
desire  of  the  Western  States  to  have  a 
workable  Federal  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram. This  resolution  states: 

Federal   Coal   Leasing   Program:    Resolu- 
tion   Adopted    at    Western    Governors 
Conference,  June  16.  1983 
The  Western  coal  state  Governors  want 
federal  coal  leasing  to  continue.  Whatever 
problems   may   have   arisen   in   the   recent 
lease  sales,  we  feel  the  program  is  funda- 
mentally sound.  In  the  words  of  Governor 
Herschler:  "Don't  shoot  the  horse  because 
the  jockey  Is  causing  a  problem." 

However,  we  recognize  that  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  with  regard  to  ob- 
taining a  fair  return  for  publicly-owned 
coal.  These  questions  undermine  public  and 
Congressional  confidence  in  the  coal  leasing 
program  and  should  be  expeditiously  ad- 
dressed. Western  coal  states  have  a  very  real 
interest  in  obtaining  a  fair  return. 

Congress  should  direct  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  resolve  these  concerns  by 
preparing  new  procedures  and  policies  con- 
cerning fair  return.  The  Secretary  should: 

(a)  develop  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  geographic  variables  affecting 
the  value  of  each  Federal  coal  lease,  includ- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  changing 
variables: 

(b)  prepare  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  new  internal  procedures  for  con- 
ducting coal  lease  valuations  (including  cri- 
teria for  comparable  sales  analyses),  refin- 
ing the  technique  used  to  develop  original 
minimum  acceptable  bids  for  the  Powder 
River  Basin  lease  sale  held  in  April  1982; 

(c)  develop  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  guidelines  for  additional  and  ex- 
perimental bidding  systems  for  regional  coal 
sales  (including  entry  level  and  intertract 
bidding  and  limits  on  the  percentage  of  leas- 
ing target  permitted  under  such  experimen- 
tation); 

(d)  consider  establishing  minimum  regula- 
tory selling  prices  for  coal  leases  in  each 
Federal  coal  region  on  a  cents  per  ton  basis; 
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<e)  revise  the  procedures  for  determining 
fair  market  value  so  as  to  Include  specific 
quantiUtlve  tests  which  (1)  are  applicable 
whether  or  not  adequate  bidding  competi- 
tion is  present  at  the  lease  sale,  and  (2) 
place  greater  reliance  on  prior  comparable 
sales  and  on  recent  bona  fide  sales  in  the  ab- 
sence of  bidding  competition  at  the  lease 
sale:  and. 

(f)  establish  written  internal  procedures 
for  safeguarding  coal  lease  pricing,  econom- 
ic valuation  and  other  proprietary  data 
against  unauthorized  disclosures. 

A  draft  report  should  be  prepared  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  for  review  and  comment  by 
the  GAO.  affected  states,  and  the  public.  In- 
terior should  submit  a  final  report  to  Con- 
gress by  December  31.  1983.  This  will  give 
Congress,  siffected  states  and  the  public  suf- 
ficient time  to  review  these  new  policies  and 
procedures  before  the  coal  lease  sales  sched- 
uled to  take  place  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  the  interim. 

(a)  the  schedule  for  pending  lease  sales 
should  be  determined  by  the  affected  states. 
For  example.  New  Mexico  has  requested  a 
years  delay  in  the  San  Juan  lease  sale.  We 
support  that  request.  Similarly.  Montana 
has  sought  a  deferral  of  the  Montana  tracts 
in  the  Port  Union  sale.  That  request  should 
be  honored.  The  North  Dakota  portion  of 
the  sale  should  proceed  consistent  with 
Governor  Olson's  wishes: 

(b)  the  regional  coal  teams  should  review 
bids  after  the  sale  and  before  lease  issuance, 
offering  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  acceptance  of  those  bids:  and. 

(c)  Interior  should  use  the  proven  proce- 
dures for  setting  fair  market  value  and  for 
bidding  that  were  used  prior  to  the  1982 
Powder  River  lease  sale.* 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  unwise  to  continue  to  charge 
recklessly  ahead  when  leases  will  not 
be  developed  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
absurd  to  lease  up  to  12  billion  tons  of 
coal  in  the  next  18  months.  That 
would  equal  the  total  amount  leased 
by  11  administrations  since  the  Miner- 
al Leasing  Act  of  1920  was  passed.  The 
recent  Port  Union  coal  lease  sale  dem- 
onstrates the  folly  of  these  actions.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  worldwide 
coal  markets  are  depressed.  Adequate 
leased  areas  exist  to  insure  that  pru- 
dent coal  development  can  continue.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  amendment  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment so  that  we  can  look  at  where  we 
are  and  make  the  proper  decisions  con- 
cerning the  leasing  of  Federal  coal  de- 
posits for  the  future. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  i 
know  of  no  others  who  wish  to  debate 
this  amendment.  I  believe  we  are 
ready  to  vote.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  desires  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
promised  the  Senator  from  Illinois  the 
opportunity  to  speak.  I  think  he  is  on 
his  way  to  the  floor.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  3-  or  4-minute  presentation  in 
response  to  some  of  the  things  the 
Senator    from    Wyoming     has    said. 


Hopefully,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  here  by  then.  He  has  a  state- 
ment of  5  or  10  minutes. 

I  want  to  say  first  of  all  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  understand  the 
difference  between  bonus  bids  and 
royalties.  I  do  not  try  to  make  the  case 
that  we  ought  to  be  getting  as  much 
from  bonus  bids  as  we  get  from  royal- 
ties. Obviously,  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  get  12'2  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
the  coal  that  is  mined.  If  there  is  a 
Federal  lease  in  operation  in  Wyoming 
and  coal  is  selling  for  $10.  the  Federal 
Government  gets  $1.25  a  ton.  and  half 
of  that  money  goes  back  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Wyoming  has  profited.  My  own 
State  is  importing  11  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year  from  Wyoming,  and  we  are 
very  pleased.  I  hope  it  is  as  beneficial 
to  Wyoming  as  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

I  might  say  we  are  also  paying  a  17- 
percent  royalty  to  Wyoming.  This  is 
sort  of  a  side  question.  We  have  al- 
ready debated  that  one.  But  the  State 
of  Wyoming  gets  a  17-percent  royalty 
at  the  State  and  local  level  on  every 
ton  of  the  11  million  tons  that  comes 
to  my  State,  which  happens  to  be  next 
to  the  lowest  per  capita  income  State 
in  the  Nation.  So  we  are  making  a 
pretty  good  contribution  to  Wyoming, 
roughly  $4  per  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  Arkansas,  money  that  we  export  to 
Wyoming. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  yes, 
I  do  indeed  understand  the  difference 
between  bonus  bids  and  royalties.  I 
have  a  small  cattle  farm  and  I  have 
four  oil  and  gas  leases  on  my  farm.  I 
tried  to  exact  the  highest  bonus  bid  I 
could  from  all  the  oil  companies  who 
wanted  to  lease  that  land.  If  they  hap- 
pened to  hit  gas,  I  tried  to  exact  the 
very  highest  royalty  I  could  get. 

We  are  indeed  talking  about  two  dif- 
ferent things.  I  know  that  bonus  bids 
are  never  going  to  bring  as  much  to 
the  Treasury  per  ton  as  royalties 
bring.  But  I  want  to  point  out  that 
that  is  no  excuse  for  giving  coal  away. 
Non-Federal  coal  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming is  bringing  anywhere  from  17 
cents  to  $1.20  a  ton  in  bonus  bids,  roy- 
alties are  paid  on  top  of  that. 

The  Senator  tells  me  that  James 
Watt  is  a  very  discrete  conservator  of 
the  natural  resources  of  this  country 
and  of  the  Treasury  when  he  chooses 
to  lease  coal  that  belongs  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  for  anywhere 
from  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  cent 
per  ton  up  to  3  cents  a  ton.  while 
people  in  the  private  sector  are  leasing 
their  coal  for  17  cents  to  $1.20  a  ton. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  great  conserv- 
ative, Mr.  President,  who  really  is 
trying  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  money,  trying  to  reduce  the 
deficit  from  $200  billion  to 
$199,999,000,000? 


It  sounds  exactly  like  what  it  Is. 
James  Watt  is  trying  to  give  away  our 
national  heritage  to  whoever  happens 
to  show  up. 

Last  week  he  offered  for  sale  five 
maintenance  tracts  and  three  new  pro- 
duction tracts.  How  many  bids  do  you 
think  each  of  the  maintenance  tracts 
got?  You  guessed  it.  One.  Only  one  bid 
per  lease  because  the  lease  had  been 
very  carefully  crafted  and  orchestrat- 
ed to  accommodate  one  company  and 
only  that  company  had  any  interest  in 
the  lease.  You  guessed  it.  The  compa- 
nies got  it  for  an  average  of  0.79  of  1 
penny  per  ton. 

If  we  do  nothing.  James  Watt  will 
lease  10  million  more  tons  of  coal  in 
1984.  If  you  do  not  believe  that,  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  him  and  ask 
him  what  his  plans  are.  Eighteen  bil- 
lions tons  of  Federal  coal  under  lease 
right  now,  a  170-year  supply,  and 
James  Watt  in  fiscal  year  1984  plans 
to  add  another  100-year  supply  to  the 
coal  industry's  reserves. 

If  Congress  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  bonuses  and  royalties, 
why  did  it  write  into  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1976,  "No 
bid  shall  be  accepted  which  is  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  coal 
subject  to  the  lease  "?  Congress  did  not 
put  that  in  there  so  James  Watt  could 
give  away  our  national  heritage.  We 
put  it  in  there  because  we  wanted  com- 
petitive bidding  and  we  wanted  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  get  fair 
market  value  for  their  resources. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  just  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  or  our  recently 
departed  colleague.  Senator  Jackson, 
that  would  be  one  thing.  The  National 
Taxpayers  Union  is  a  very  conserva- 
tive organization.  The  National  Tax- 
payers Union  has  consistently  prided 
itself  on  trying  to  save  taxes  for 
people  and  keep  the  Federal  deficits 
down.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

What  does  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  say?  They  say  they  "support 
the  Bumpers-Jackson  amendment  to 
suspend  current  leasing  plans  until  the 
commission  has  convened  and  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  act 
upon  its  recommendations." 

All  people  who  read  those  thousands 
of  polls  that  different  organizations 
come  out  with  at  the  end  of  the  year 
better  look  out  because  nobody  likes 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union  to  get 
on  them,  and  they  are  going  to  get  on 
everybody  who  votes  against  this 
amendment. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  says, 
■We  do  not  endorse  a  long-term  mora- 
torium on  coal  leasing,  but  feel  this 
temporary  action  is  necessary  in  light 
of  a  multibillion  dollar  problem.  It  re- 
ceived unanimous  bipartisan  support 
from  the  House  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  which  reviewed  it.  We  be- 
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lieve  that  the  market  should  not  be 
flooded  in  the  middle  of  a  depression. 
Prices  will  be  driven  down  and  poten- 
tial revenues  will  be  lost  for  years  to 
come." 

I  would  hate  to  be  a  Senator  from 
Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  or 
Pennsylvania,  and  go  home  and  say, 
"We  just  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  put  another  10  billion 
tons  up  for  lease.  To  all  of  you  75.000 
or  80,000  unemployed  coal  miners,  it 
probably  means  you  will  be  unem- 
ployed for  another  100  years." 

It  is  not  only  conservative  organiza- 
tions like  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  that  support  this  amendment. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  not  only 
support  this  amendment,  they  are  ab- 
solutely bonkers  about  it. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Hartford  Courant,  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  have  all  endorsed  the  amend- 
ment. Everybody  in  this  country  who 
has  looked  at  this  situation,  from  the 
editorial  writers,  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive organizations,  to  the  Sierra  Club, 
all  support  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  once  again.  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  out  against  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  misguided 
and  mismanaged  coal  leasing  program. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  facts:  a 
$100  million  windfall:  bargain  base- 
ment prices;  questionable  environmen- 
tal safeguards.  All  of  these  factors  op- 
erate to  the  detriment  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

If  we  had  acted  positively  last  De- 
cember 14,  when  I  joined  my  friend 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Bumpers,  in 
voting  for  an  amendment  to  cut  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  funding  of  leasing  programs, 
we  could  have  avoided  the  costly  give- 
away leases  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin.  Mr.  President,  the  ball  is  again 
in  our  court.  We  can  countenance  this 
bad  public  policy  by  ignoring  it,  or  we 
can  stop  it  now. 

The  Powder  River  Basin  sale  was  a 
monumental  mistake,  conducted  under 
old  planning  rules  and  Secretary 
Watt's  new  sales  procedures.  The 
planned  fiscal  year  1984  lease  of  offer- 
ings will  see  the  full  implementation 
of  the  Secretary's  program.  These 
sales  are  a  disaster  waiting  to  happen. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
ticipates four  sales  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
Each  could  top  1  billion  tons.  Why  do 
we  continue  to  add  to  the  potential  for 
flooding  an  already  depressed  coal 
market?  Why  are  we  force  feeding  the 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
ers? 


It  Is  time  to  stop,  step  back,  and  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  the  Department's 
coal  leasing  policies  before  Secretary 
Watt  gives  away  billions  of  more  tons 
of  coal  at  bargain  basement  prices. 
These  public  lands  belong  to  all  Amer- 
icans, and  their  handling  and  treat- 
ment should  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us. 

The  creation  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  coal  leasing  problem  was  the 
first  step  toward  a  responsible  leasing 
policy.  The  recent  ridiculous  sale 
clearly  points  out  that  It  makes  no 
sense  to  continue  this  program  until 
the  commission  makes  its  final  report. 
It  Is  our  duty.  Mr.  President,  to 
Insure  that  the  public  gets  a  fair  price 
for  its  coal.  With  18  billion  tons  of 
Federal  coal  already  under  lease  and 
coal  demand  slowing,  a  temporary 
sales  deferral  will  have  little  market 
Impact. 

This  amendment  will  not  end  coal 
lease  planning  or  environmental  anal- 
ysis, nor  will  it  Interfere  with  ongoing 
mining  operations.  It  will  give  us  pre- 
cious time:  time  to  carefully  review 
the  Department's  policies;  time  to  sort 
out  this  mess;  and  most  Importantly, 
time  to  Insure  that  the  taxpayers  get  a 
fair  return  on  public  lands  which  are 
held  in  trust  for  all  of  us,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

I  am  honored  to  support  the  amend- 
ment by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  does 
•  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wish  to 
make  any  further  comments? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No,  Mr.  President.  I 
just  say  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas 
that  If  he  wants  the  contribution  of 
the  people  of  Arkansas  to  the  people 
of  Wyoming  to  go  up,  he  has  only  to 
put  in  place  a  system  which  will  make 
their  coal  cost  a  little  more.  From  our 
perspective,  we  could  probably  absorb 
that  Increased  revenue,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  will  do  his  people  or  the  coun- 
try any  good. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois 
that  we  can  in  this  Chamber  and  fre- 
quently do  bandy  about  all  kinds  of 
adjectives  to  describe  events  that  have 
taken  place.  However,  the  description 
he  used  of  the  Powder  River  coal  sales 
Is  simply  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
That  Is  Including  the  GAO's  own 
statement  that  if  these  things  could  be 
Independently  verified,  they  would  be 
acceptable.  They  have  been  now  and 
apparently  are  acceptable  to  the  tune 
of  $73  million  of  the  $100  million 
which  GAO  felt  was  undervalued. 

The  only  other  thing  I  say  to  Sena- 
tors is  if  the  fair  market  value  assess- 
ment and  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  too  low,  then 
somehow  or  other  some  of  the  best 
coal-mlnlng  minds  in  the  country 
missed  a  hell  of  a  boat,  because  they 
did  not  bid  on  some  things  that  were 
to  be  given  away. 


If,  in  fact,  the  fair  market  value  of  it 
was  so  badly  underestimated,  it  seems 
only  logical  that  somebody  would  have 
come  in  and  picked  those  up. 

One  last  point  of  difference.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
private  coal  leases  do  not  carry  any- 
thing like  the  baggage  that  public  coal 
leases  do,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  a 
diligence  requirement  for  develop- 
ment. Private  coal  ends  up  being  a  real 
property  right,  not  a  transient  one. 
The  argument  has  been  made  before 
and  I  salute  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, who  remains  my  good  friend,  but 
who  is  in  error  here. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  try  to  be  enlight- 
ening as  well  as  entertaining. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  always  enter- 
tained, but  I  am  not  sure  I  am  enlight- 
ened. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  Secretary  Watt  obviously  feels 
the  fair  market  value  of  this  land  Is 
zero;  therefore  anything  he  gets  is 
above  fair  market  value. 

I  make  one  final  plea  to  my  col- 
leagues. This  is  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. When  you  go  to  vote  on  Leb- 
anon and  whether  to  leave  the  ma- 
rines there,  every  person  in  this  body 
ought  to  vote  just  as  though  one  of 
those  marines  were  his  son  or  her  son. 
When  you  come  onto  the  floor  to  vote 
on  this  amendment,  you  ought  to 
assume  that  this  coal  belongs  to  you 
personally. 

Just  carve  out  a  100-acre  tract  of 
coal  for  yourself  when  you  vote  and 
ask  yourself,  if  it  were  yours,  would 
you  be  willing  to  lease  It  the  way 
James  Watt  Is  leasing  It?  If  you  believe 
in  representing  your  Government  the 
way  you  represent  your  people,  vote 
that  way  and  I  shall  appreciate  your 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  the  Senator  wants  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLEs).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  again  to  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming what  a  tremendous  job  he  has 
done,  both  in  the  past  and  today.  In 
marshaling  the  arguments  that  need 
to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  In  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas  In 
all  sincerity  that  the  point  he  made  at 
the  outset  is  the  summary  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  He  admits  to  a  preju- 
dice against  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. That  Is  a  prejudice  which  he  is 
entitled  to  have.  He  stated  repeatedly 
throughout  the  arguments  today  that 
he  hopes  the  Secretary  Is  soon  gone. 
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That  is  an  opinion  which  he  is  entitled 
to  have.  It  is  one  I  do  not  share. 

If  as  he  said  the  Secretary  obviously 
believes  these  reserves  have  zero 
market  value,  then  why  all  the  process 
to  establish  fair  market  value?  Indeed, 
the  latest  sales  in  which  there  were  no 
bidders  indicated  that  the  Department 
had  set  a  fair  market  value  that  was 
higher  than  the  market  judgment  of 
those  buying  coal  leases. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  not  only 
does  he  set  a  fair  market  value 
through  the  procedures  within  the  De- 
partment in  offering  these  for  bid,  but 
at  some  time,  that  judgment  is  higher 
than  the  market  value. 

We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get 
the  record  clear  with  respect  to  how 
much  coal  is  under  lease  and  how 
much  is  in  economically  recoverable 
reserves  and  how  much  of  it  is  com- 
mitted to  specific  plants  over  the  life 
of  the  plant— 20  or  30  years,  which  is 
usually  the  case  if  it  is  a  utility  plant 
operation.  They  have  to  have  enough 
coal  committed  before  they  build  a 
plant.  But  all  of  that  20-  or  30-year 
supply  for  a  specific  plant  will  show 
up  in  the  current  inventory  of  some 
coal  company  somewhere  for  their 
future  mining  plans,  although  commit- 
ted to  that  plant.  So  there  is  some  dis- 
tortion in  the  record  as  to  how  much 
is  under  lease,  how  much  is  there,  and 
why  there  is  any  need  to  put  more  on 
the  market. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  also 
makes  one  other  statement  that  both- 
ers the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  That  is  that  there  is  a 
single  standard  by  which  you  look  at 
the  uses  of  resources  under  public 
lands,  that  you  should  somehow  look 
at  it  as  if  you  are  a  private  owner. 

We  do  not  do  that  on  any  of  the 
public  lands.  The  public  lands  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  a  variety  of  different 
uses  and  we  protect  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent values  in  a  way  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  a  private  land- 
owner would  do  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  That  is  quite  properly 
the  case. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  I  as  a  taxpayer  am  going  to 
look  at  a  resource  to  extract  from  it 
every  possible  dollar  I  can  get  at  the 
outset.  A  bonus  bid  is  a  way  of  getting 
an  orderly  coal  market  established  so 
that  that  coal  can  be  mined.  My  inter- 
est as  a  taxpayer  is  seeing  that  the 
land  is  protected,  that  the  resources 
are  available  to  the  users  of  this  coun- 
try at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  not  the 
highest  possible  cost.  We  protect  the 
environmental  aspects  of  the  land,  the 
air,  and  the  water  even  though  there 
is  a  cost.  That  is  not  something  that  is 
done  in  order  to  maximize  the  return 
to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  a  way  of  protect- 
ing the  values  all  of  us  see  as  citizens 
in  the  public  land.  We  need  an  orderly 
coal  market. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  reiter- 
ate what  was  said  earlier.  Secretary 
Andrus,  in  his  stewardship  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, had  plans  to  put  up  for  bid  and 
lease  for  future  mining  200  billion  tons 
of  coal.  That  is  far  more  than  is  in  the 
current  inventory  of  plans  of  the  man 
who  is  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  as  .somehow  pillaging  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  say  Secretary  Andrus 
was  a  rape,  ruin,  and  run  advocate  in 
the  management  of  public  lands. 

Somehow  we  have  lost  sight  of  what 
really  is  at  stake.  Might  I  suggest  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  problems  here  is 
that  those  who  are  out  to  get  Jim 
Watt,  and  I  mention  this  only  because 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did.  that 
there  are  those  within  this  country 
who  are  out  to  get  Jim  Watt.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
claim  with  some  pride  that  he  is 
among  their  number.  There  are  others 
who  do  not  share  that  view  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  with  some  pride, 
would  say  I  am  among  that  number. 
But  there  are  those  who  thought  they 
had  Jim  Watt  on  coal  leasing,  that 
there  were  improprieties,  illegalities, 
immoralities  in  the  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram and  they  made  all  kinds  of  reck- 
less charges  about  this  program  and 
about  his  stewardship  of  it.  The  analy- 
sis, the  investigations,  the  legal  chal- 
lenges, the  factual  inquiries  have  laid 
all  of  those  charges  to  rest. 

But  there  is  a  lagacy  of  that  earlier 
belief  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  his 
critics  that  they  had  at  least  found  the 
smoking  gun  that  would  get  him,  a  re- 
luctance to  let  go  of  that  issue  because 
they  were  unable  to  make  it  fly  the 
way  they  wanted.  And  so  we  have  the 
residuum  of  that  debate  in  which 
there  is  a  stubborn  insistence  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  here 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nothing  wrong 
has  been  found.  So  we  have  a  continu- 
ation of  the  battle  when  really  the 
battle  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
affirm its  earlier  judgment  and  will  do 
again  what  it  has  done  repeatedly  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor— re- 
spectfully listen  to  our  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas, recognize  with  some  degree  of 
admiration  the  diligence  and  the  per- 
sistence with  which  he  pursues  what 
he  believes  is  a  holy  cause,  and  again 
make  it  our  judgment  that  while  we 
respect  that  we  differ  in  our  judgment 
and  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  closing  comment. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point.  If 
Cecil  Andrus  had  gone  through  with  a 
plan  to  lease  anything  like  the  amount 
of  coal  that  he  may  have  planned  to 
lease,  I  promise  you  I  would  be  stand- 
ing right  where  I  am  standing  today. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  will  remem- 
ber  that  since   the   Bureau   of   Land 


Management  let  a  33.000-acre  lease  in 
Fort  Chafee.  Ark.,  for  $1  an  acre  for 
gas  exploration,  they  have  never 
heard  the  end  of  it.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  I  am  the  one  that  demand- 
ed hearings.  I  have  been  squealing  like 
a  pig  under  a  gate  ever  since  that  lease 
was  executed.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  abuses  of  power  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life,  and  I  have 
screamed  about  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  helping 
resolve  that  problem. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  him.  I  want 
him  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me  on  this  now. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  when  it  comes  to  other  Federal 
resources  we  demand  fair  market 
value.  We  will  not  give  a  timber  com- 
pany the  right  to  cut  one  tree  that 
does  not  bring  a  bid  equal  to  what  the 
Forest  Service  has  already  determined 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  tree  to 
be.  We  will  not  even  consider  leasing 
offshore  oil  and  gas  for  less  than  full 
value.  We  will  not  even,  as  absurd  as 
the  law  is,  consider  leasing  oil  or  gas 
lands  on  a  known  geological  structure 
unless  it  brings  fair  market  value. 
Why,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  2  months  after  he  came  to 
office  said  he  was  going  to  help  Presi- 
dent Reagan  balance  the  budget  by 
getting  $18  billion  in  bonus  bids  for 
offshore  oil  and  gas  leases  alone  in 
1982. 

Well,  of  course,  that  figure  just 
shriveled  and  shriveled,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  it  turned  out  to  be— I  think 
a  little  over  $2  billion.  But  why  do  we 
demand  fair  market  value  for  every  re- 
source that  belongs  to  the  people  of 
this  country  and  insist  on  giving  coal 
away?  What  sets  it  apart?  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  injecting  the  issue  of  timber  sales, 
because  the  timber  sales  are  an  excel- 
lent case  in  point  to  make  our  case  en- 
tirely. 

There  is  no  bonus  bid  on  timber 
sales.  The  value  on  timber  sales  is  the 
appraised  market  value  of  the  timber, 
and  that  is  what  they  pay.  They  bid 
for  it.  But  there  is  no  bonus  bid  at  all, 
zero,  not  1  penny.  Unlike  this  instance, 
the  fair  market  value  being  sought 
here  is  what  will  people  pay  for  the 
opportunity  to  enter  into  a  lease  upon 
which  then  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
royalty. 

The  Secretary,  I  think  quite  rightly, 
is  saying  that  rather  than  have  bu- 
reaucrats create  an  artificial  value  by 
withholding  resources  from  utiliza- 
tion, which  they  have  the  monopoly 
power    to    do,    we    will    try    to    have 


enough  resources  offered  so  that  the 
market  will  establish  what  that  value 
is. 

That  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  myself. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  too,  there  is  one  additional  point 
that  should  be  made  here.  The  De- 
partment will  not  accept  a  bid  that 
they  think  is  less  than  fair  market 
value  for  that  bonus  either. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  was  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  last  sale. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  fact  of  it  all  is 
that  there  may  be  a  quarrel  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  with  the 
means  by  which  we  arrive  at  what  fair 
market  value  is.  but  apparently  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  means  is 
greater  than  the  coal  companies'  view 
of  what  fair  market  value  is.  as  they 
demonstrated  in  the  Fort  Union  coal 
sale  by  not  getting  a  bid.  So  I  believe 
we  are  getting  fair  market  value.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  demonstrable  on  the  record. 
All  the  arguments  the  Senator  makes 
are  in  favor  of  the  defeat  of  his  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Could  we  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[Roll  Call  Vote  No.  254  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Boren 

Burdick 

Cochran 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 


Baker 

Inouye 


YEAS— 63 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Percy 

Byrd 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Quayle 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Rieglc 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Roth 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

lievin 

Specter 

Kagleton 

Long 

Stafford 

Evans 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

NAYS-33 

East 

Garn 

Goldwater 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

McClure 

Murkowski 


Nickles 

Pressler 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Weicker 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Mathias 
Thurmond 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2165)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3,Krccd  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  which  is  the 
substitute  for  the  language  proposed 
to  be  stricken  by  the  committee 
amendment,  renders  that  amendment 
moot  and  is  not  acted  upon. 


rection.  namely,  in  section  7(b).  in  the  first 
sentence,  strike  out  "shall"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears and  insert  "may". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  yielding. 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLMENT 

OF  S.  602 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  I  shall  in 
a  moment  ask  to  set  aside  this  bill 
temporarily  to  offer  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  It  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority.  It  is  a 
resolution  to  make  a  technical  correc- 
tion in  a  bill,  S.  602,  that  was  already 
enrolled.  I  make  that  statement  for 
the  information  of  all  Senators. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  set  aside  temporarily  in 
order  that  I  might  submit  a  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  state  to  the  Senate  that  this  is  a 
resolution  to  correct  a  technical  error 
in  enrollment  of  S.  602. 

It  is  simple.  The  clerk  may  read  it.  It 
changes  the  word  'shall"  to  "may." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  68) 
to  correct  the  enrollment  of  S.  602. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  68)  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  provide  for  the 
broadcasting  of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  the  following  cor- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  H.R.  3363. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2166 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funding  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) for  himself  and  Mr.  Melcher  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2166. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  lines  16  through  line  23  on  page  54 
and  lines  1  through  9  on  page  55  and  substi- 
tute in  lieu  thereof: 

"STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  AND 
EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163).  $528,770,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  for 
necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out  emergen- 
cy preparedness  activities.  $5,230,000. 

"SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

"The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated under  section  167  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conser\'ation  Act  of  1975  (Public 
Law  94-163).  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act' of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-35),  for  the  acquisition  and  trans- 
portation of  petroleum,  and  for  other  neces- 
sary expenses."  is  $1,310,000,000.  in  addition 
to  authority  provided  in  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed." 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  funds  to  raise  the  fill 
rate  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
from  145,000  barrels  per  day  to  the 
congressionally  mandated  rate  of 
220,000  barrels  per  day. 

This  fill  rate  requires  an  additional 
$1.3  billion  to  the  off-budget  oil  pur- 
chase account  and  the  amendment 
also    adds    $370    million    to    the    on- 
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budget  oil  facilities  account,  to  begin 
construction  of  the  permanent  oil  stor- 
age facility  at  Big  Hill,  Tex.  It  was  this 
$370  million  for  Big  Hill  that  was  in- 
cluded in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  administration  convinced  the 
conferees  to  drop  the  funding  for  Big 
Hill.  My  amendment  restores  that  cut. 

My  amendment  restores  that  cut. 
Since  the  House  interior  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  funding  for  the 
220.000  fill  rate  and  for  Big  Hill  con- 
struction, my  amendment  would  bring 
the  Senate  in  line  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  for  this 
amendment  is  simple:  We  are  vulnera- 
ble to  an  oil  supply  disruption.  An  oil 
supply  disruption  is  very  likely  to 
occur,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War.  We  are  not  prepared  for 
such  a  disruption.  The  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  is  our  best  possible  prep- 
aration. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  just 
three  events  in  the  last  several  days  to 
try  to  focus  this  debate  on  the  real 
issue. 

Last  week  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  released  a  study  on  our 
energy  supplies  and  vulnerabilities  to 
disruption,  and  the  study  found  that 
other  than  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, military  force  might  be  the  only 
effective  response  to  the  threat  of  an 
oil  supply  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  several 
days  we  had  reports  of  the  Soviet 
Union  pursuing  Afghan  rebels  into 
Pakistauii  territory.  We  have  seen  sub- 
headlines  of  the  Soviet  Union  moving 
top  military  personnel  to  Syria.  We 
have,  for  a  matter  of  years,  seen  the 
Soviet  Union  massed  on  the  northwest 
border  of  Iran.  We  have,  for  a  matter 
of  years,  seen  the  Soviet  Union  taking 
a  greater  presence  among  the  Irani- 
ans. 

Mr.  President,  the  noose  is  tighten- 
ing. The  Soviet  noose  is  tightening 
around  our  and  the  world's  oil  supply 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  second  event:  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  article 
just  yesterday  that  said  the  State  De- 
partment was  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  Iran-Iraq  War  escalating  out 
of  control.  A  few  flashes  from  the 
front.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a  war 
which  has  raged  since  1980  and  in 
which  over  100,000  people  have  al- 
ready lost  their  lives.  Throughout  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  total  U.S.  loss  of  life 
was  58,000.  One  hundred  thousand 
people  have  lost  their  life  in  this  war. 
It  is  escalating  out  of  control,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department.  Why? 

Reports  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  New  York  Times,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  state  that  the  Iranians 
are  preparing  to  bomb  the  pipeline 
through  which  Iraq  moves  its  oil 
supply  out  of  Iraq  and  through 
Turkey.  At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, the  French  are  selling  Exocet 
missiles  and  modem  fighting  planes  to 
the  Iraqis.  So  if  they  ever  desire  to 
target  an  oil  vessel  or  an  oil  facility  it 
would  be  extremely  easy  to  do  so. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  moving  to  tighten  the 
noose  around  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in 
the  center  of  that  noose  there  is  a  war 
raging  that  itself  could  fly  out  of  con- 
trol and  disrupt  the  oil  supply  of  the 
Western  World. 

The  third  event  in  the  last  several 
days.  Mr.  President:  There  was  an 
interview  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
with  James  Aikens,  the  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Saudi  Arabia  who.  by  the 
way,  predicted  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973,  a  year  before  it  occurred.  He  was 
asked  in  this  interview  the  chances  of 
a  major  political  disruption  in  the 
Middle  East.  His  reply: 

The  chances  of  it  not  occurring  seem 
about  zero.  For  anybody  in  Washington  to 
say  there  is  going  to  be  political  tranquility 
among  the  oil-producing  nations  would  re- 
quire a  degree  of  naivete  we  have  not  seen 
in  decades. 

How  big  a  threat  is  the  Iran-Iraq  war? 

Answer.  The  threat  is  very  serious. 

Question.  What  would  Iran  do  if  the 
Iraqis  used  their  French  Exocet  missiles  to 
sink  an  Iranian  tanker? 

Answer.  I  think  they  would  aim  their  mis- 
siles at  the  p)eople  who  have  financed  Iraq, 
and  that  means  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait.  If 
that  happend.  panic  would  break  loose  in 
the  world  market.  There  could  be  a  serious 
interruption  of  oil  supplies  to  the  West. 

Question.  Is  the  world  ready  foi  this? 

Answer.  No.  People  tend  to  consider  this 
kind  of  disruption  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. Therefore,  they  are  not  contemplat- 
ing it.  But  they  better  start  reading  the 
signs. 

Mr.  President,  the  analysis  of  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Ambassador  of  ours 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  events  iR  the  war 
between  Iran  and  Iraq  escalating  out 
of  control,  and  the  Soviet  Union  tight- 
ening the  noose  about  the  Persian 
Gulf,  this  is  a  series  of  events  that  is 
ominous  to  say  the  least.  Our  only  line 
of  defense  agairist  the  oil-related 
threats  to  our  economic  and  national 
security  is  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  the  Senate  went  on  record  51  to  44 
saying  that  we  wanted  a  fill  rate  of 
300.000  barrels  a  day  with  a  minimum 
of  220.000  barrels  a  day— 220,000  bar- 
rels a  day. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  for  the  Senate  to  reverse  its 
commitment  to  an  aggressive  fill  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  We 
are  faced  with  an  ominous  situation, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  those  threats 
the  fill  rate  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  this  bill  at  the  moment 
is  145.000  barrels  a  day. 

It  is  not  beyond  belief  that  the  world 
oil  supply  is  clearly  threatened.  But 
beyond  that,  assuming  that  case  has 
been  made,  if  not  persuasively  at  least 
thoroughly,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that 


what  we  have  now  in  stockpile  is  prob- 
ably going  to  be  used  primarily  by  the 
militaiy  in  a  disruption.  Recent  re- 
ports from  administration  officials 
consider  that  we  will  need  a  little  over 
200  million  barrels  for  the  military,  if 
there  is  a  serious  disruption,  a  conflict. 
So  what  is  left?  What  is  left  if  we  have 
a  little  over  200  million  in  stockpile? 
Very  little  is  left  for  the  civilian  econo- 
my. 

The  next  point:  Oil  prices  will  never 
be  significantly  lower.  Now  is  the  time 
to  accelerate  our  oil  purchases,  not  to 
slow  them  down. 

For  the  Record.  I  would  submit  the 
GAO  report  which  states  clearly  that 
a  slow  fill  rate  of  145,000  barrels  a  day 
will  cost  us  more  in  the  long  run,  not 
less.  It  will  cost  us  more,  as  we  defer 
purchases  of  oil  until  oil  becomes  more 
and  more  expensive. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Committee  bill  is  under 
the  first  budget  resolution.  The  addi- 
tion of  $370  million  will  not  bring  the 
bill's  total  anywhere  near  the  budget 
resolution  limits. 

But  despite  all  these  arguments  for  a 
more  rapid  fill  rate,  and  despite  the 
President's  signature  last  year  on  leg- 
islation requiring  220,000  barrels  per 
day,  the  administration  now  wants  to 
drop  that  rate  to  145.000  barrels.  Ear- 
lier this  year  they  even  wanted  to  drop 
it  to  100,000  barrels. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  is  not  a  Federal  building 
that  you  can  delay  over  this  little 
budget  crisis  another  6  months,  an- 
other year  or  another  2  years.  It  is  not 
a  Federal  building.  There  is  much 
more  urgency  here,  much  more  urgen- 
cy. We  are  buying  insurance  against 
an  economic  disaster  that  could  make 
the  Great  Depression  look  tame.  One 
of  the  ways  we  buy  that  insurance  is 
by  putting  oil  in  stockpile. 

It  is  just  not  good  enough  to  have  an 
adequate  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
in  1990  if  the  supply  disruption  occurs 
in  1984. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  case.  It  is 
fairly  clear.  The  crisis  is  real.  Nobody 
disputes  that,  the  SPR  is  the  only  de- 
fense. Nothing  else  is  in  place  in  emer- 
gency energy  preparedness.  The  oil 
will  never  be  cheaper.  It  is  within  the 
budget  resolution. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope,  on  the 
basis  of  those  simple  arguments,  the 
Senate  will  reaffirm  its  position  of  last 
May  and  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  share 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  as  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  emergency  preparedness 
efforts.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  last  year  to  im- 
prove the  United  States  energy  emer- 


gency preparedness.  Recent,  and  ongo- 
ing, tests  and  exercises  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  have  documented 
areas  for  further  improvement  in  our 
energy  emergency  response  capability. 
Some  of  the  areas  of  improvement 
were  recently  outlined  in  Secretary  of 
Energy  Donald  Paul  Hodel's  letter  of 
July  19,  1983.  That  letter  was  prepared 
as  part  of  a  two-part  agreement  nego- 
tiated with  the  administration  to  save 
approximately  $1  billion  annually 
while  ensuring  that  the  United  States 
will  be  more  fully  prepared  for  an 
international  oil  supply  interruption. 

The  agreement  will,  first,  provide  a 
strong  multiyear  conunitment  by  the 
administration  to  completion  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  the  full 
750  million  barrels  approved  by  the 
Congress  and.  second,  support  for  the 
necessary  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive actions  to  insure  full  implementa- 
tion, in  a  timely  fashion,  of  the  cur- 
rent energy  emergency  preparedness 
policy  established  by  the  Energy 
Emergency  Preparedness  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President.  I  outlined  this  agree- 
ment in  some  detail  on  July  25.  1983. 
when  I  introduced  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Act  Amendments 
of  1983.  The  initiatives  in  letters  from 
OMB  Director  David  A.  Stockman  and 
from  Secretary  of  Energy  Donald  Paul 
Hodel  reflect  the  determination  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  maintain  and  im- 
prove its  defense  and  national  security 
positions  in  the  event  of  petroleum 
supply  interruptions. 

SPR  FILL  RATE 

The  agreement  also  endorses  main- 
tenance of  an  annual  fill  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 145.000  barrels  per  day 
through  fiscal  year  1988.  This  will 
insure  a  continuous,  predictable,  and 
relatively  constant  filling  of  the  re- 
serve to  its  full  capacity  of  750  million 
barrels,  as  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent storage  facilities  proceeds.  Signif- 
icant budget  savings  of  approximately 
$769  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$972  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  will 
result  form  more  realistic  fill  rates  in 
the  near  term. 

As  the  quid  pro  quo  for  congression- 
al adoption  of  a  fill  rate  of  145,000  bar- 
rels per  day,  the  administration  is  pre- 
pared to  support  this  fill  rate  until  the 
reserve  reaches  full  capacity.  By  com- 
parision,  in  its  1984  budget  request, 
the  administration  proposed  a  lower 
fill  rate  of  145,000  barrels  only  during 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  a  lower  fill  rate  of 
100,000  barrels  per  day  thereafter.  In 
addition,  the  administration  proposed 
no  funds  for  construction  of  the  final 
150  million  barrels  of  permanent  stor- 
age, which  is  now  supported  by  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  a  fill  rate  of  145,000 
barrels  per  day  can  be  undertaken 
without  any  noticeable  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  protection  provided  the 
United  States  by  the  reserve. 


I  want  to  stress  this: 
Look  at  what  happens  over  time  and 
in  periods  of  time.  For  example,  in 
1985  the  United  States  will  have  the 
ability  to  replace  all  imports  with  SPR 
oil  for  73  days  compared  to  82  days 
supply  (or  9  days  more  of  supply) 
under  a  fill-rate  of  220,000  barrels  per 
day.  And  the  difference  in  cumulative 
fill  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984  will 
be  only  27  million  barrels,  or  6  percent 
of  the  total. 

That  is  what  the  fight  is  about.  That 
is  what  this  discussion  is  about. 

What  do  we  get  in  exchange  for  re- 
ducing the  cumulative  fill  rate  by  6 
percent,  at  the  end  of  that  year? 

Under  existing  economic  circum- 
stances, along  with  improvements  in 
conservation  and  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  energy  in  the  United  States,  current 
import  levels  are  markedly  reduced. 
The  world  oil  market  Is  dramatically 
changed  for  the  better  since  establish- 
ment of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. Instead  of  importing  11  million 
barrels  per  day  in  1985  as  projected  in 
1977.  recent  Department  of  Energy 
forecasts  project  United  States  im- 
ports at  only  6.1  million  barrels  per 
day;  this  represents  a  45-percent  re- 
duction from  those  earlier  forecasts. 
As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
will  be  provided  73  days  of  protection 
instead  of  the  60  days  that  would  have 
been  provided  based  upon  projections 
made  as  recently  as  1980. 

Moreover,  the  OPEC  share  of  United 
States  oil  imports  has  declined  from  a 
peak  of  70  percent  in  1977  to  30  per- 
cent in  1983.  Concurrently,  the  share 
of  our  imports  from  Arab  OPEC  coun- 
tries has  declined  from  37  percent  in 
1977  to  10  percent  in  1983.  The  decline 
in  volumes  of  Arab  OPEC  oil  imports 
is  even  more  dramatic;  imports  in  1983 
will  be  350,000  barrels  per  day  com- 
pared to  a  1977  peak  of  3.2  million  bar- 
rels per  day. 

A  recent  analysis  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  SPR 
compromise  "suggests  that,  for  the 
next  few  fiscal  years,  the  difference  in 
available  supply  from  the  reserve 
would  probably  be  too  insignificant  to 
have  much  leveraging  effect  on  price 
increases  during  a  shortage.  In  later 
years,  because  the  reserve  becomes  a 
progressively  stronger  hedge  against 
disruption,  the  singificance  of  the  low 
fill  rate  dims  even  more  except  during 
shortages  of  greater  severity  and  dura- 
tions." 

SPR  CONSTRUCTION 

In  addition,  construction  of  addition- 
al major  permanent  storage  facilities 
can  proceed  at  a  fairly  constant  and 
predictable  pace  which  reflects  fiscal 
year  national  security  considerations. 
Under  the  agreement,  the  Big  Hill  fa- 
cility will  begin  construction  by  mid- 
fiscal  year  1985. 

This  construction  schedule  and  fill 
rate  will  avoid  the  use  of  interim  stor- 
age   facilities,    thus    keeping    storage 


costs  to  a  minimum.  This  construction 
schedule  and  fill  rate  also  will  enable 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  pro- 
vide approximately  a  constant  level  of 
protection  of  the  American  economy 
in  the  event  of  a  petroleum  disruption. 

CONCLUSION 

The  possibility  thus  exists  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  the 
stretchout  of  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  completion  date  without  a 
threat  to  the  health  of  our  economy 
and  national  security. 

A  barrel  of  oil  bought  today  at  $29 
costs  the  Treasury  exactly  the  same  as 
a  barrel  of  oil  bought  in  1985  for  $34; 
yet,  forecasts  show  that  oil  is  likely  to 
cost  only  about  $30  per  barrel  in  1985. 
When  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  more  to  buy  the  oil 
later,  he  was  assuming  an  escalation  of 
oil  prices  either  significantly  higher 
than  that  or  was  ignoring  the  interest 
on  the  money  invested  in  that  oil  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  of  that  pur- 
chase. 

This  agreement.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  on  July  25,  exemplifies  the 
great  and  significant  potential  for  co- 
operation between  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  By  such 
cooperation  we  can  achieve  the  dual 
purpose  of  urgently  needed  Federal 
budget  savings  while  advancing  poli- 
cies and  programs  which  are  critical  to 
our  Nation's  economic  and  national  se- 
curity. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 20,  1983,  addressed  to  me  from 
David  Stockman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Washington,  D.C..  September  20.  1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  As  the  Senate  resumes  debate 
on  the  1984  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  bill.  I  want  to  reaffirm  the 
Administrations  strong  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  increase  funding  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  above  the  level  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  For  the 
reasons  outlined  below,  any  amendment  re- 
sulting in  increased  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Committee,  in  our  view,  has  adopted 
a  sound  plan  for  development  of  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve.  The  Committee's  ap- 
proach balances  our  energy  security  con- 
cerns and  fiscal  policy  objectives.  I  would 
note,  for  example,  that  the  Committee  rec- 
ommendation for  a  fill  rate  of  145.000  bar- 
rels per  day  (B/D)  would  reduce  1984  out- 
lays by  nearly  $800  million  below  that  re- 
quired to  attain  a  220,000  B/D  fill  rate, 
while  reducing  the  level  of  oil  in  storage  at 
the  end  of  1984  by  only  6%. 
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The  Administration  has  taken  the  steps 
needed  to  improve  our  energy  emergency 
preparedness.  In  January  1981,  the  Adminis- 
tration decontrolled  oil  markets,  and  in  the 
2'/i-year  oeriod  since,  has  more  than  tripled 
the  size  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\e. 
As  a  result  oi  these  and  other  actions,  the 
level  of  US  energy  emergency  prepared- 
ness, measured  in  terms  of  days  of  protec- 
tion against  a  cut-off  of  imports,  has  in- 
creased from  18  days  In  January  1981  to 
over  100  days  currently,  more  than  a  five- 
fold increase 

To  further  improve  our  Nation's  prepared- 
ness, the  Administration  has  agreed  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
assure  the  availability  and  effectiveness  of 
Executive  Manpower  Reserves,  to  extend 
the  International  Energy  Agency  anti-trust 
defense,  and  to  make  existing  emergency 
preparedness  legislation  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  additional  important  reasons 
for  supporting  the  alternative  which  we 
favor.  The  mterest  rates  on  Treasury  bor- 
rowing are  projected  to  be  higher  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  oil  prices.  Consequently, 
any  increase  in  SPR  fill  rates  would  increase 
the  total  cast  of  the  SPR  to  the  taxpayer. 
In  addition,  these  higher  fiil  rates  would  in- 
crease Treasury  borrowing  requirements, 
and  this  would  lead  to  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates  during  a  critical  period  in  our 
economic  recovery. 

Finally.  I  understand  that  an  amendment 
may  be  offered  to  add  1984  funding  for  the 
SPR  storage  facility  at  the  Big  Hill  site. 
This  action  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
intent  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed during  the  deliberations  on  the  1983 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, this  action  would  add  $370  million  to 
the  budget,  providing  only  7  million  barrels 
(1  percent)  of  additional  storage  capacity  in 
fiscal  1986  rather  than  fiscal  1987.  Under 
this  accelerated  construction  schedule  total 
costs,  including  interst  on  borrowing,  would 
also  increase. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  the  Ad- 
ministration supports  the  appropriation 
level  in  the  Committee  bill  and  opposes  any 
amendments  which  would  further  increase 
1984  funding  for  the  SPR. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  A.  Stockman, 

DiTCCtOT. 

(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  paraphrase  from  that  letter 
just  a  couple  of  points.  Some  of  them 
have  already  been  made  in  part. 

One  is  that  the  difference  between 
220,000  barrels  per  day  and  145,000 
barrels  per  day  is  a  difference  of  accu- 
mulated supplies  in  the  SPR  of  only  6 
percent  by  the  end  of  1984.  So  let  us 
aline  against  that  what  we  got  in  ex- 
change: a  commitment  to  continue 
that  fill  rate  until  we  have  achieved 
750  million  barrels,  which  was  and  is 
the  congressional  target  for  SPR.  It 
takes  them  a  little  longer  to  get  there, 
but  we  will  get  there  under  this  sched- 
ule. 

Second,  we  got  a  commitment  for 
the  completion  of  Big  Hill,  which  is 
only  a  short  stretchout  from  the  origi- 
nal construction  schedule  for  Big  Hill. 
That,  to  me.  is  not  a  disproportionate 
or  untenable  position  to  take. 


Finally,  we  got  the  agreement  from 
the  administration  to  tske  actions 
which  were  outlined  in  the  letters  that 
I  made  reference  to  and  that  I  put  into 
the  Record  in  July  with  respect  to  our 
capacity  to  deal  with  supply  interrup- 
tions. 

Am  I  concerned  about  conditions  in 
the  Middle  East?  Of  course  I  am.  One 
would  have  to  be  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb  not  to  be  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  what  may  happen  there.  Bui 
let  us  look  not  just  at  SPR  but  at  the 
total  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
respond  to  supply  interruptions.  This 
package  of  actions  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  between  myself  and 
others  in  the  administration  is  a 
stronger  package  of  rcgponse  than  we 
enjoyed  before  that  agreement  was 
reached 

I  believe,  too,  as  several  Members 
have  reminded  me  in  the  past  debates, 
when  I  have  stood  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  asking  for  the  higher 
fill  rate,  there  is  another  threat  to  the 
security  of  United  States.  That  threat 
lies  in  economic  disruption  in  this 
country  because  of  budget  deficits. 
Surely,  we  have,  under  the  prodding  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, moved  SPR  off-budget.  It  is  not 
reflected  in  the  budget  numbers. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  the  aggregate 
numbers  under  the  budget  resolution, 
but  it  does  have  an  impact  on  Federal 
spending  because,  whether  we  denomi- 
nate it  on-budget  or  off-budget,  it  still 
takes  the  same  number  of  dollars 
coming  from  the  same  sources  being 
expended  to  the  same  places,  and 
therefore,  does  impact  Federal  borrow- 
ing and  Federal  spending,  whether  we 
call  it  on-budget  or  not. 

For  those  several  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Senate  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  committee  in 
making  this  recommendation  that  we 
accept  the  fill  rate  of  145.000  barrels  a 
day  and  the  initial  construction  of  the 
Big  Hill  facility  stretchout,  as  was  out- 
lined in  the  prior  communications  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress on  these  subjects. 

It  is  not  a  bad  package.  It  does  not 
damage  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  an  untenable  position, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  position  which  can 
and  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  again  at  our  annual  debate  on  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  It  is  a  deja  vu. 
It  happens  every  year.  And  while  the 
arguments  vary  a  little  bit,  the  consid- 
erations are  today  the  same  as  they 
have  been.  I  guess,  every  year  since 
1977,  since  we  began  to  fill  this  re- 
serve. The  arguments  are  very  simple. 
The  administration  in  control,  wheth- 
er it  be  President  Ford,  who  started 
off.  or  President  Carter,  or  President 
Reagan,  thinks  that  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  is  good  in  theory. 
They  all  back  it.  except  when  they  get 


into  office  they  want  to  slow  it  down 
during  their  term  because  they  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  it  because,  as  Mr. 
Stockman  says,  it  represents  only  a  6- 
percent  incremental  increase.  And  so 
it  is  every  year  that  the  administration 
n  power  looks  at  this  additional  year, 
and  it  seems  small  in  relationship  to 
the  whole  reserve,  and  so  therefore 
says.  "Yes,  it  is  good  but  not  me.  not 
this  administration.  Put  that  off  for 
another  administration." 

Well,  sensing  that  argument  and  at  a 
time  when  we  thought  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration was  committed  to  the  bal- 
anced budget,  we  put  this  account  off- 
budget  so  as  to  take  the  consideration 
of  the  size  of  the  deficit  out  of  the 
consideration  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve,  because  we  thought  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  was  so  im- 
portant that  it  should  not  be  balanced 
off  by  some  little  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  deficit.  And  I  say  some 
little  increase.  Maybe  it  is  a  big  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  that  this  involves, 
but  it  is  only  about  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent the  size  of  today's  Federal  deficit 
of  $210  billion. 

So  what  you  are  balancing  off  is  a  6- 
percent  increase  in  the  reserve  as  op- 
posed to  an  increase  which  does  not 
show  in  the  size  of  the  deficit  of  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  or  figures  of  that 
nature. 

And  so  it  is  that  annual  debate.  Mr. 
President,  balancing  off  whether  or 
not  we  really  have  a  real  problem, 
enough  to  spend  money  for  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  those  who  has 
been  strongest  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  has  been  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCLtJRE).  He  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  brought  it  back  up  to 
145.000  barrels  a  day.  I  guess  that  is  a 
victory  when  you  consider  that  they 
were  not  going  to  build  Big  Hill  at  all 
and  were  going  to  cut  it  down  to 
100,000  barrels  a  day. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Bradley 
amendment,  in  calling  for  220.000  bar- 
rels a  day.  is  already  down  from 
300.000  barrels  a  day,  which  is  the  fill 
rate  favored  by  the  committee  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  so  we  are  down  from 
300.000  to  220.000  already.  There  is  no 
need  further  to  reduce  the  fill  rate  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  make  this  ar- 
gument about  do  not  pay  for  it  this 
year,  wait  until  next  year  because  the 
interest  you  pay  in  the  meantime 
probably  will  not  amount  to  any  in- 
crease in  price. 

You  can  make  that  same  argument 
with  respect  to  an  insurance  policy: 
You  probably  will  not  die  this  year  so 
wait  until  next  year  for  your  insurance 
policy  and  you  can  buy  a  bigger  policy 
with  the  interest  you  save  in  the 
meantime.  Do  not  buy  the  fire  truck 


this  year;  the  fire  truck  will  depreciate 
in  the  meantime.  You  will  have  to  pay 
interest  on  it.  Put  off  that  fire  truck 
purchase  until  next  year. 

But,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  very  simply  that  there  may  be 
some  need  for  the  fire  truck  or  the  in- 
surance policy  or,  in  this  case,  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  in  the 
meantime.  And,  indeed,  the  events  in 
the  Middle  East  underline  that 
danger. 

Now,  we  are  really  not  talking  about 
putting  this  6  percent  in  because  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  or  the  Exocet  mis- 
sile or  the  events  of  1983.  We  are  talk- 
ing long  tei-m,  Mr.  President.  In  my 
view,  the  political  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  long  term  will  be 
no  better  than  it  is  in  the  short  term, 
so  the  6-percent  increase  we  are  talk- 
ing about  added  to  the  6  percent 
which  we  hope  to  make  next  year,  and 
6  percent  every  year  will  get  us  to  a 
total  fill  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
barrels,  which  is  where  we  ought  to  be. 
The  need  for  foreign  oil,  for  import- 
ed oil  is  not  going  down,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  going  up.  It  is  true  that  because 
of  conservation  we  have  reduced  the 
total  consumption  of  oil  in  this  coun- 
try since  1981  and  reduced  it  a  lot 
more  than  anybody  predicted.  We  are 
all  pleased  and  happy  with  that,  but 
we  know  there  is  a  limit  to  that  which 
we  can  conserve.  We  also  know  that  in 
every  year  since  1957.  we  have  gone 
down  in  the  amount  of  domestically 
produced  oil.  We  are  producing  much 
less  oil  today  than  we  were  in  1981,  or 
less  oil  in  1983  than  we  were  in  1982. 
And  in  1990,  we  will  be  producing  still 
less,  perhaps  markedly  less  than  we 
are  today. 

Where  is  that  incremental  amount 
going  to  be  filled  in?  Well,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  nuclear,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  start  any  new  nuclear 
plants.  Coal  plants  are  also  not  being 
put  on  line.  The  chances  are  that  it  is 
going  to  be  filled  in  with  imported  oil. 
The  estimates  in  which  I  have  most 
confidence  would  indicate  that  w^  are 
now  probably  at  a  low  point  at  $29  a 
barrel  for  Saudi  Arabian  light.  Indeed, 
the  spot  market  has  begun  ever  so 
slowly  to  creep  up  above  that  posted 
price.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
forecasts  a  trend,  but  it  certainly  is 
evidence  that  that  price  is  holding  and 
that  there  is  not  the  imminent  break 
that  some  predicted  in  the  price  of  for- 
eign crude.  So  crude  will  not  get 
cheaper.  Crude  at  very  best  will  hold 
for  a  few  more  months  around  the 
$29-a-barrel  price  and  begin  its  inexo- 
rable march  up  in  price  as  we  all 
expect. 

Whether  that  will  happen  in  1984  or 
whether  it  will  be  a  few  months  later 
is  anybody's  guess.  It  is  clear  that  if 
the  war  starts  to  involve  petroleum  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  the  fat  is  in  the 
fire,  that  the  oil  plug  is  in  the  bottle 
and  that  the  price  is  going  up  very. 


very  fast.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  amazing 
that  we  have  not  had  oil  supplies  more 
directly  involved  in  this  Middle  East- 
em  war  than  we  have  already.  The 
Saudi  Arabians,  greatest  producers  of 
oil  in  the  world,  have  been  supplying 
dollars  to  the  Iraqis,  and  the  Iranians 
thus  far  have  made  no  raids  against 
the  Saudi  oil  fields.  That  is  rather 
amazing  when  you  consider  it.  It  is 
particularly  amazing  that  the  Iraqis 
and  the  Saudis  have  not  up  to  this 
point  attacked  each  other's  fields,  but 
when  that  starts— and  the  selling  of 
the  Exocet  missile  may  well  be  the 
first  indication  of  that— then  I  submit 
that  the  supply  of  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  will  be  totally  unreliable;  its  price 
will  be  up,  its  supply  will  be  down. 

The  fact  that  consumption  in  this 
country  is  temporarily  down,  that 
there  is  a  temporary  surplus,  everyone 
knows.  I  believe,  is  due  principally  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  recession,  due 
to  the  fact  that  factory  utilization 
rates  slipped  down  to  as  low  as  69  per- 
cent at  one  time.  As  I  recall  correctly, 
it  is  only  now  at  about  74  percent.  As 
that  begins  to  creep  up  and  we  begin 
to  use  a  higher  percentage  of  our  in- 
dustrial capacity,  then  the  need  for 
oil.  indeed,  the  need  for  natural  gas 
and  other  fuels,  will  go  up  with  it. 
With  it  will  go  up  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  annual  argu- 
ment again  whether  or  not  a  6-percent 
increase  is  worth  an  increase  in  the 
off-budget  account,  the  equivalent  of 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  the  size  of 
the  deficit. 

Put  in  that  context,  Mr.  President, 
and  considering  the  size  of  the  deficit 
already,  I  submit  that  it  is  worth  the 
price.  We  are  not  spending  this  money. 
We  are  not  consimiing  it.  We  are  not 
burning  it  up.  We  are  not  handing  it 
out.  This  is  no  giveaway  program.  This 
is  an  investment  in  our  future,  and  in- 
vestment in  an  insurance  policy.  The 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  program 
as  a  whole  can  be  the  difference  be- 
tween national  economic  survival  and 
national  economic  catastrophe.  A  6- 
percent  addition  to  that  insurance 
policy  I  think  is  well  worth  the  price. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point.  He  is  talking  about  an 
insurance  policy.  He  is  really  talking 
about  timeliness. 

Not  only  do  the  Iraqis  now  have  an 
Exocet  missile  system  that  could  raise 
havoc  with  the  exports  of  oil  from  a 
key  area  of  the  world,  but  also,  we  see 
in  this  morning's  newspapers  and  on 
our  television  screens  two  American 
warships  traversing  back  and  forth  a 
few  miles  off  the  beach  behind  which 
lie  the  military  equipment  that  could 
wipe  out  those  ships  in  the  event  of  a 
war. 

Those  kinds  of  things  make  you 
wonder  about  just  what  kind  of  pre- 
paredness we  have  for  a  disruption  in 
the  Middle  East  and  for  the  need  rap- 


idly of  taking  care  of  our  own  energy 
needs  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  in 
behalf  of  agriculture  in  rural  America 
and  in  the  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness debate.  Agricultural  exports 
have  paid  for  the  imports  of  oil  for  the 
last  decade-and-a-half.  Agriculture  is 
the  industry  in  this  country  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  incapacitated  in  the 
case  of  an  energy  shortfall.  I  was  first 
involved  in  this  matter  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  for  the  past  several 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

At  hearings  which  I  chaired  in  1981, 
it  became  abundantly  clear  that, 
unlike  most  agricultural  goods,  petro- 
leum is  not  the  kind  of  commodity 
which  changes  hands  freely  in  the 
marketplace.  There  is  no  free  market 
in  the  world  oil  community  today.  It  is 
rigged  by  OPEC  countries  primarily 
and  other  traders  that  do  not  really 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  at  heart. 

These  findings  led  me  to  act  as  an 
original  cosponsor  to  comprehensive 
emergency  preparedness  legislation. 
Ultimately,  we  did  secure  final  enact- 
ment of  a  bitterly  fought  compromise 
with  the  administration.  It  is  the  im- 
plementation of  that  law  about  which 
I  have  become  most  concerned. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  Bradley's  amend- 
ment. 

U.S.  agriculture  remains  dependent 
upon  the  world  community  for  much 
of  its  energy.  We  are  at  the  end  of  the 
distribution  system,  and  are  likely  to 
get  hit  first  and  hardest  by  any  future 
oil  disruption.  Agriculture  is  critically 
dependent  upon  sufficient  fuel  sup- 
plies on  a  timely  basis.  Unlike  other 
industries,  an  interruption  of  even 
short  duration  can  result  in  lost  pro- 
duction for  an  entire  year.  Every 
American  consumer,  and  indeed  the 
world  community,  would  suffer  if  this 
were  allowed  to  happen. 

Experts  agree,  and  contemporary 
events  all  too  painfully  illustrate,  that 
political  instabilities  in  oil  producing 
regions  could  lead  to  another  shortage 
at  any  time.  Let  us  not  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  present  cir- 
cumstances, as  some  were  just  prior  to 
the  Iranian  revolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  stated,  this  is  a  time  to 
have  that  insurance  policy,  given 
todays  events.  So  let  us  not  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
present  circumstances,  as  some  were 
just  prior  to  the  Iranian  revolution. 
Surplus  oil  capacity  is  disappearing  as 
the  world  economy  recovers,  and  in- 
ventories are  being  maintained  at  min- 
imum levels. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
this  Nation's  only  significant  line  of 
defense  against  future  oil  emergencies. 
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The  current  administration  until  now 
has  maintained  an  unprecedented 
record  of  filling  the  SPR.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  building  of  a 
strong  SPR.  However,  the  contingency 
plans  for  utilizing  the  SPR  remain 
woefully  Inadequate  and  fundamental- 
ly flawed.  I  call  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  page  1  article  In  the  September 
19  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Oil- 
Crisis  Test  Yields  Economic  Disaster." 
This  article  reveals  that  the  DOE 
analysis  of  a  recent  test  yielded  a  tri- 
pling of  oil  prices;  yet  the  DOE  lauded 
the  exercise  as  a  successful  test  of  the 
free  market,  in  spite  of  severe  adverse 
impacts— including  farmers  being 
forced  to  abandon  crops  in  the  field. 

Most  important,  the  DOE  specifical- 
ly chose  not  to  utilize  any  oil  from  the 
SPR  in  the  face  of  this  simulated 
crisis.  They  are  taking  a  look-see  at 
what  might  happen  in  the  case  of  a 
petroleum  emergency,  and  they  are 
not  putting  into  play  one  of  the  insur- 
ance policy  concepts  we  have.  That  is 
not  a  fair  shake  in  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion. To  put  it  mildly,  I  am  appalled  by 
the  ineptness  revealed  by  this  test. 

It  has  become  all  too  clear  to  me 
that  the  Congress  must  roll  up  its 
sleeves  and  go  to  work  to  provide  addi- 
tional direction  on  emergency  pre- 
paredness. I  appreciate  the  initial  ef- 
forts of  Senator  McClure,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  S.  1678.  But  my  own  analysis  has 
forced  me  to  conclude  that  other 
major  issues  must  be  addressed.  I 
intend  to  act  further  on  these  con- 
cerns at  the  appropriate  time. 

Regardless,  we  can  ill  afford  the 
double  jeopardy  which  inept  planning 
and  sharply  reduced  SPR  fill-rates 
represent.  Until  standby  plans  are  iui- 
proved  to  an  acceptable  level.  I  can  see 
no  basis  for  making  any  move  to 
reduce  the  fill-rate  below  that  mandat- 
ed under  current  law.  Any  short-term 
budget  savings  are  more  than  offset  by 
future  higher  costs.  And  it  seems  a 
miniscule  price  to  pay  when  our  na- 
tional and  economic  security  is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  some 
people  around  here  begin  to  realize 
the  difference  between  an  investment 
and  spending.  This  is  an  investment  in 
our  economic  future.  It  is  an  extreme- 
ly important  Investment  to  make.  It  is 
time  we  analyze  what  is  happening  in 
this  Interior  appropriations  bill. 

The  statement  is  made  that  we  are 
not  able  to  put  this  amount  of  money 
in  for  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
when  the  people  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment come  wandering  into  our  of- 
fices—those of  us  who  sit  on  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee— and  say,  "We 
have  to  have  $22  billion  for  a  rapid  de- 
ployment force."  To  deploy  where?  To 
deploy  in  the  Middle  East.  To  deploy 
why?  To  deploy  in  order  to  keep  our 
hands  on  oil  that  is  not  ours. 

If  they  can  justify  spending  $22  bil- 
lion in  military  preparedness  to  keep 


our  hands  on  somebody  else's  oil,  it 
makes  a  lot  more  sense  to  invest  a  few 
hundreds  of  million  dollars  in  stockpil- 
ing oil  for  our  country  to  take  care  of 
any  future  emergency. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  both  serve  on  the 
defense  committee— I  on  the  authori- 
zation and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  on  the  appropriations.  As 
such,  we  both  examine  the  defense 
budget,  although  from  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent perspective. 

My  concern  here  is  that,  with  the 
looming  deficits  facing  the  country, 
defense  would  be  the  first  to  be  cut,  if 
in  fact  this  body  and  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  determined  that  we  had  to 
make  some  quick  savings. 

In  reality,  our  national  defense  can 
be  no  stronger  than  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests,  and  that  foundation  is 
our  economy.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
those  closest  to  this  issue  of  deficits 
and  the  economy  that  we  should  try  to 
incur  these  savings,  as  reported  now 
by  letter  from  Mr.  Stockman,  of  $800 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  preserve 
that  economic  base  and.  in  turn,  to 
support  the  national  defense. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague  shares  with 
me  the  feeling  that  our  defense  can  be 
no  stronger  than  the  economy  and 
that,  indeed,  that  is  the  reason  for  op- 
posing this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  makes  a  won- 
derful point,  and  I  totally  agree  with 
it.  but  for  a  reason  totally  different 
from  that  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

I  point  out  that  the  strongest  de- 
fense of  our  freedom  is  a  strong  econo- 
my. Ours  is  an  energy-based  economy. 
To  spend  in  excess  of  $200  billion  a 
year  for  the  defense  of  our  freedom 
and  then  to  allow— for  the  lack  of 
spending  $800  million  to  fill  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent— the  economy  to  collapse, 
thereby  negating  our  ability  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  defense  of  this 
country,  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a 
battle  long  gone,  where,  for  want  of  a 
nail,  the  shoe  was  lost:  for  want  of  a 
shoe,  the  horse  was  lost:  and  for  want 
of  a  horse,  the  battle  was  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
do  not  say  that  they  would  oppose  this 
amendment  because  it  would  require 
the  spending  of  some  $800  million  and 
that  that  spending  might,  somehow  or 
other,  detract  from  a  $200  billion-plus 
budget.  I  think  the  opposite  is  really 
true,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
makes  an  excellent  case  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may.  I  should  like  to  pursue  this  fur- 
ther with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Does  he  mean  to  intimate  that  the 
small  additional  Increments  to  be  put 
in  the  petroleum  reserve,  as  occa- 
sioned by  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
might  make  a  difference  in  the  nation- 
al defense  situation? 

I  would  think  that  the  $800  million 
plus— perhaps  even  $1  billion— could 
make  a  very  serious  difference  as  an 
integral  part  in  the  deficit  situation 
that  could  begin  to  bring  down  defense 
expenditures.  But  if  we  were  put  into 
a  situation  in  the  next  30  days.  60 
days,  or  90  days  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional defense,  the  small  increment 
added  to  the  reserves  would  not  be 
that  significant.  In  other  words,  I  see 
more  sensitivity  and  more  importance 
to  our  budget  and  our  defense  situa- 
tion in  the  next  90.  120.  or  365  days 
than  in  that  small  increment  in  petro- 
leum reserves. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  to  my  good  friend  this 
way:  If.  indeed,  we  do  not  spend  this 
$800  million— about  which  I  think  we 
have  made  the  point  that  it  is  not 
spending  so  much  as  it  is  investment— 
and  if.  indeed,  we  do  not  have  it,  and 
90  days  hance  or  100  days  hence  we 
come  into  a  crisis,  and  suddenly  in  this 
country  we  have  a  shortfall  on  petrole- 
um to  heat  our  homes  or  plant  our 
crops  and  we  lose  a  good  deal  of  a 
crop,  or  we  have  some  tragedy  befall 
us  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  in 
this  country  because  we  cannot  heat 
our  homes,  yes,  the  lack  of  that  $800 
million  investment  in  an  adequate  fuel 
reserve  to  tide  us  over  some  unantici- 
pated shortfall  could  be  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  all  the  military  arma- 
ments we  could  purchase  with  the 
same  amount  of  money. 

That  is  the  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  because  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  depends  on  much 
more  than  just  the  armaments.  It  de- 
pends on  the  strength  of  our  economy, 
and  the  cost  is  not.  Mr.  President,  the 
$800  million:  the  cost  could  well  be 
conceived  to  be  the  interest  on  that 
$800  million,  but  even  not  then  be- 
cause the  amount  of  oil  that  we  put  in 
this  strategic  stockpile  now  will  be 
worth  two  or  three  times  as  much 
when  emergency  comes  and  we  have  to 
take  it  out. 

Nlr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
brief  reply,  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
floor  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  it 
seems,  in  summary.  Senators  must 
face  this  issue  as  follows:  Which  is  the 
more  serious  risk,  that  of  unforeseen 
cutback  in  our  oil  supplies  or  the  criti- 
cality  of  the  deficit  facing  us  which  in 
turn  would  require  very  sharp  and 
swift  reductions  in  the  defense 
budget? 


To  me,  the  latter  is  the  more  critical 
issue  and  based  on  some  experience  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  I  point  out 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
greatest  source  of  wsiste  in  that  De- 
partment occurs  when  there  are  un- 
foreseen and  abrupt  cancellations  of 
contracts,  abrupt  retractions  in  terms 
of  total  numbers  of  manpower  and  wo- 
manpower.  Therein  begins  the  waste 
and  if  this  Congress  were  forced  to  go 
back  and  try  and  recoup  some  money 
from  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  and  precipitate  such  actions,  I 
think  it  would  be  far  more  disastrous 
than  any  possible  threat  of  reduction 
of  oil  supplies. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagrue,  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
has  made  some  excellent  points  which 
I  frankly  interpret  more  in  support 
than  against  the  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  offer  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  the  opportunity  to  vote  as  I 
intend  to  vote  to  put  some  teeth  into 
the  budget  resolution  so  we  can  stick 
with  those  figures  which  would  prob- 
ably have  more,  shall  we  say,  ability  to 
deal  with  the  shortfall  of  dollars  to 
the  Treasury  than  this  particular 
amendment  on  this  bill  would  have.  If 
we  can  indeed  and  in  fact  put  some 
teeth  in  that  budget  resolution,  and 
then  if  we  cannot  find  that  that  is  a 
sufficient  way  of  cutting  the  deficits 
we  might  even  add  a  little  tax  on 
income,  I  think  we  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Let  us  not  run  the  risk  of  having  this 
Nation  be  energy  short  at  some  point 
in  the  future.  We  have  done  it  twice. 
In  the  upper  Midwest,  we  have  had 
fantastic  problems.  Our  farmers  have 
had  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  the 
amount  of  diesel  fuel  to  keep  those 
tractors  running  in  the  fields.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it  again. 

I  think  it  is  prudent  and  it  is  wise, 
and  it  is  an  investment  that  we  buy 
that  kind  of  an  insurance  policy  today 
to  prevent  that  from  happening. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reassure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  been  a 
very  significant  leader  on  this  issue  on 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  as  he 
chairs  the  subcommittee  in  which  the 
issue  is  discussed.  I  recognize  he  does 
have  a  legitimate  concern  about  the 
very  sizable  deficits  and  economic  se- 
curity that  that  threatens  both  in  the 
short  and  in  the  long  term.  And  as  I 
also  know,  because  of  his  strong  sup- 
port for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, he  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  84,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senators  McClure,  John- 
ston, Warner,  and  I  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator Jackson. 

In  this  resolution,  it  does  specifically 
call  for  a  fill  rate  of  at  least  220.000 


barrels  per  day.  So  I  know  of  his  real 
commitment  to  that  fill  rate. 

On  the  point  of  reassurance,  it  is  a 
tradeoff  as  he  so  aptly  stated,  between 
the  added  insurance  for  national  secu- 
rity of  having  the  oil  in  the  stockpile 
at  a  fill  rate  of  220,000  versus  the  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  of  adding  a  couple 
hundred  million  more  to  the  deficit. 

To  reassure  you  from  the  time  that 
you  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution  84, 
the  deficits  due  to  the  robustness  of 
the  recovery  have  turned  downward 
significantly  so  that  if  you  felt  given 
the  level  of  the  deficit  in  March  that 
220,000  barrel  fill  rate  would  be  in  our 
national  interest,  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  should  feel  quite  comfortable 
with  this  amendment  in  a  world  where 
the  budget  deficit  is  much  lower  than 
it  was  in  March,  so  that  I  hope  Sena- 
tors would  join  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
reply  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  First,  he  has  very  ac- 
curately given  a  rendition  of  the  facts. 
Indeed,  I  do  find  myself  in  something 
of  an  awkward  position  since  I  must 
now  reject  the  very  strong  advocacy  of 
that  fill  rate  that  I  and  others  stated 
by  virtue  of  that  resolution  in  March. 
And  I  appreciate  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  present  economy  as  robust 
from  our  distinguished  colleague.  Un- 
fortunately, that  robustness  has  not 
recouped  the  deficit  to  a  point  where  I 
am  sufficiently  confident  that  this 
Nation  can  rest  on  its  laurels,  so  to 
speak,  with  respect  to  further  expendi- 
tures in  this  magnitude. 

Therefore,  I  must  join  those  who 
support  a  curtailment  of  our  spending 
and  object  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  apologize  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia.  I  thought  he  had  finished 
when  I  sought  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  speak  long, 
but  I  rise  to  compliment  Senator 
McClure.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  manager  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor. 

I  really  did  not  catch  the  whole  ar- 
gument here,  but  I  hope  I  did  not  hear 
what  I  think  I  heard. 

This  particular  amendment  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Senator  Bradley,  seeks  to 
offer  will  add  $1.46  billion  in  budget 
authority  to  this  bill,  this  appropria- 
tions measure.  That  is  calculated  to 
spend  out  at  $800  million,  but  it  is 
$1.46  billion  in  budget  authority. 

I  hope  I  did  not  hear  anyone  say:  "It 
does  not  really  matter.  Our  deficits  are 
so  high.  What  does  a  billion  and  a  half 
matter?" 

I  guess  last  year  we  were  talking 
about  $200  or  $300  million  not  matter- 
ing, and  I  hope  we  are  not  to  the  bil- 
lion and  a  half  having  no  significant 


impact,   because   the   deficits   are   so 
high. 

I  really  do  not  know  when  we  are 
going  to  get  the  deficit  under  control 
if  a  billion  and  a  half  does  not  matter. 
Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  sub- 
stance, I  hear  those  saying  we  have  to 
go  back  to  some  number  and  continue 
to  fill  because  we  did  it  once  and  to 
reduce  it  any  is  to  take  great  risks. 
That  is  to  imply  that  we  have  not  been 
doing  a  fantastic  job  of  filling  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  since  1981. 

I  need  not  tell  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  how  well  we  have  done.  In  the 
midst  of  fiscal  policies  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  seen  in  the  past  by  way 
of  deficits,  since  January  1981  the  size 
of  SPR  has  tripled.  We  can  now  cover 
a  cutoff  of  imports  for  90  days  rather 
than  the  18  days  which  were  there  in 
1981. 

Now  granted  it  would  be  better  if  we 
added  during  the  year  6  percent  more 
than  we  are  going  to  add.  But  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
made  a  tremendous  compromise  with 
the  administration.  They  have  shown 
that  they  want  to  fill  it.  They  do  not 
find  stumbling  blocks  like  the  previous 
administration.  They  fill  it.  They  do 
not  find  excuses.  They  put  the  oil  in 
the  ground.  And  it  has  been  tough. 

They  wanted  100,000  a  year  and  he 
struck  a  compromise,  if  I  understand 
Senator  McClure.  at  145.000.  not  a 
little  tiny  bit;  a  huge  amount. 

Now  I  submit  for  those  who  think 
we  should  wait  around  to  bite  the 
bullet  on  some  budget  resolution  that 
that  really  is  ignoring  reality.  The 
place  you  bite  the  bullet  in  real  ex- 
penditures is  on  the  appropriations 
bills,  not  budget  resolutions.  And,  if 
you  like  what  is  in  this  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  and  you  want  us  to  go  to 
conference  and  eventually  have  the 
President  sign  a  bill,  then  I  gather 
that  you  should  be  concerned  about 
adding  $1.46  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity to  this  bill  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  take  some  things  out  of  the  bill,  and 
I  gather  from  talking  to  the  chairman 
that  no  one  wants  to  take  anything 
out.  They  think  it  is  about  where  it 
should  be,  and  maybe  they  want  even 
some  more. 

Where  are  you  going  to  find  the 
$1.46  billion  that  is  over  what  the 
President  wants  and  over  this  compro- 
mise which  Senator  McClure  has 
made  with  the  administration,  again  I 
repeat,  an  administration  that  obvi- 
ously from  this  Senator's  standpoint, 
while  they  may  not  understand  the 
significance  of  planning  for  an  emer- 
gency, which  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana  and  Senator  McClure  have 
been  telling  them  they  should  do.  they 
surely  understand  we  should  be  put- 
ting oil  in  SPR. 

They  have  been  doing  it  at  a  rather 
incredible  rate,  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 
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So  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  in  arguing  that  it  ought  to  be  2,  4, 
or  6  percent  higher.  I  think  we  have 
struck  a  deal  with  the  administration 
that  has  been  acted  upon  in  good 
faith.  We  will  get  145,000  barrels  in- 
stead of  220.000  added  to  90  days, 
which  used  to  be  18,  and  we  are  on  the 
way  to  doing  something  real  signifi- 
cant, as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

I  close  by  saying  I  do  not  disagree 
that  there  may  be  a  disaster  pending 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  know 
when  it  will  come,  but  we  have  been 
talking  about  it  for  a  long  time.  It  may 
be  more  imminent  with  every  day  that 
passes. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  GAO  study  says  it  is  fiscally 
prudent  to  buy  oil  now  because  it  is 
cheap,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  flip 
side  is  that  the  interest  rates  which  we 
are  going  to  pay  on  the  $1.46  billion  in 
budget  authority,  and  the  add-ons  for 
the  next  3  or  4  years  through  1988. 
from  what  we  can  tell,  are  higher  than 
the  expected  increases  in  the  cost  of 
oil.  As  far  as  fiscal  prudence,  logic  says 
it  is  fiscally  more  prudent  not  to  buy  it 
because  the  interest  rates  are  too  high 
and  we  are  paying  more  in  increased 
interest  rates  than  we  are  going  to  pay 
in  letting  the  price  of  oil  go  up  gradu- 
ally, if  it  does,  and  buy  it  at  the 
market  as  it  comes  onboard. 

I  cannot  prove  that,  but  I  tell  you 
GAO  cannot  prove  their  position 
either.  I  can  merely  tell  you  that  there 
are  certainly  two  sides  to  that  argu- 
ment. When  you  have  past  deficits  as 
long  as  we  are  having  with  the  debt 
service,  everyone  knows  something 
about  the  interest  rates  on  Treasury 
bills,  short  term  and  long  term,  which 
are  paying  for  the  $1.46  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  the  added  ones 
in  the  outyears  that  will  go  into  that 
total. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  insisting  that  we  do 
what  we  can  about  SPR  and  has  regu- 
larly insisted  that  the  administration 
do  the  maximum.  He  took  the  lead  in 
the  past  in  asking  that  they  do  more 
than  they  wanted  to  do.  I  compliment 
him  for  getting  the  compromise  before 
us  that  I  think  will  lead  to  an  Interior 
bill  which  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  which  contains  many  of  the 
things  that  many  of  us  want,  with  a 
rather  prudent  SPR  policy,  as  I  see  it. 
Senator  Bradley  says  oil  prices  will 
never  be  lower  and  therefore  we 
should  buy  oil  now  when  oil  is  a  bar- 
gain. 

Prices,  in  fact,  have  fallen  from  $34 
per  barrel  last  year  to  $29  per  barrel 
or  less  today. 

Some  forecasters  see  the  possibility 
of  prices  falling  still  further  to  $23  per 
barrel  in  the  next  year  or  so.  Oil-pro- 
ducing countries— Mexico,  Indonesia, 
Nigeria,  and  others— are  under  pres- 


sure to  produce  more  to  earn  more  and 
this  can  ony  work  to  our  advantage. 

Right  now,  prices  are  expected  to 
hold  steady  for  the  next  several  years. 
DOE  forecasts  support  his  view.  We 
assume  as  much  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Resolution.  But  if  we  rush  to 
fill  the  SPR,  we  must  borrow  to  pay 
our  bills.  When  interest  charges  are 
added  to  flat  oil  prices,  it  turns  out 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  fill  the  SPR  later 
rather  than  sooner. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  Senator  Bradlfv  for  his 
leadership  in  directing  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  at  this  time. 

I  think  the  real  issue  before  the 
Senate  is  whether  energy  security  is 
going  to  be  on  the  national  agenda  or 
whether  it  is  not. 

His  amendment  today  will  provide 
sufficient  funding  to  maintain  the  fill 
rate  of  the  reserve  at  220,000  barrels 
per  day  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Current 
world  events,  including  the  continuing 
turmoil  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  that 
threatens  to  spill  over  to  other  Persian 
Gulf  oil  producers,  make  it  imperative 
that  we  prepare  our  best  defense 
against  oil-related  threats  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  national  security.  That  de- 
fense is  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

There  may  have  been  some  arrange- 
ment or  some  deal  made  between  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  arrive  at  a  145.000- 
barrel-per-day  rate  of  fill. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  to  reduce 
our  Federal  budget  deficits,  I  do  not 
believe  the  long-term  interests  of  our 
Nation  are  served  by  seeking  short- 
term-deficit  reductions  that  compro- 
mise our  energy  security. 

We  should  not  forget  it  has  only 
been  10  years  since  the  United  States 
and  the  world  were  thrown  into  eco- 
nomic turmoil  with  the  Arab  OPEC  oil 
embargo.  We  all  remember  the  long 
lines  at  the  gas  pumps  and  the  sudden 
dramatic  price  increases  for  gasoline 
and  home  heating  fuel.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  forget  the  chaos  of  that 
lime.  It  was  a  lesson  in  energy  pre- 
paredness that  we  should  have  learned 
well.  If  we  did  not  learn  the  lesson  in 
1973,  we  had  another  opportunity  in 
1979  with  the  Khomeni  revolution  in 
Iran  to  see  how  vulnerable  we  remain 
to  oil  supply  disruptions.  Again,  that 
spring  we  faced  long  lines  to  gasoline 
pumps,  sharply  increased  prices,  and 
rationing  in  many  areas. 

Many  argue  that  with  more  than  355 
million  barrels  in  the  reserve  current- 
ly, and  with  a  worldwide  glut  the  SPR 
is  now  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs. 
However,  we  know  that  the  first  200- 
300  million  barrels  should— and  prob- 


ably will— be  reserved  for  use  in  case 
of  military  action.  This  means  that  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  put  oil  in 
the  reserve  that  would  be  used  to  mod- 
erate the  economic  damage  otherwise 
resulting  from  an  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion. The  current  excess  capacity  to 
produce  oil  will  not  last  long.  It  is  no 
time  to  slow  down  our  oil  purchases, 
especially  if  oil  prices  are  likely  to  rise 
in  the  future  with  the  economic  recov- 
ery. 

As  Senator  Bradley  has  pointed  out. 
if  we  had  rapidly  filled  the  reserve  in 
1977,  we  would  have  bought  oil  at  $13 
per  barrel.  Today  it  costs  us  $29-$30 
per  barrel.  Delay  not  only  prolongs 
our  vulnerability,  it  most  probably  in- 
creases the  total  cost  of  the  reserve. 
This  view  is  shared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  GAO  has  con- 
cluded that  the  administration's  pro- 
posed slower  fill-rate  schedule  results 
in  the  highest  expenditures  of  all  oil 
fill-rate  options  included  in  their  anal- 
ysis, if  oil  prices  rise  over  time. 

Buying  oil  now  for  the  SPR  is  an  im- 
portant investment  in  our  energy  secu- 
rity which  we  would  be  ill  advised  not 
to  make. 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  want  to  reduce  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  filling  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  existing  fill  rate  is 
220,000  barrels  per  day,  that  is  the 
actual  fill  rate.  In  May  of  1982  the 
Senate  voted  against  reducing  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  fill  the 
SPR  at  a  rate  less  than  300.000  barrels 
per  day. 

I  think  the  most  important  statistic 
is  this:  The  actual  average  fill  rate 
during  fiscal  year  1983  was  220,000 
barrels  per  day.  That  is  the  rate  that 
the  Bradley  amendment  would  pre- 
serve. Without  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment, if  we  adopt  the  approach  that 
the  committee  is  proposing,  we  would 
reduce  the  220.000-barrel  figure  to 
145,000  barrels. 

I  am  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee as  is  my  good  friend  from  Virginia. 
I  believe  that  if  this  Nation  enters  into 
a  military  conflict,  the  great  likelihood 
is  that  it  is  going  to  be  over  energy.  It 
is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
our  military  security  that  we  make 
this  amendment,  which  is  a  rather 
modest  investment  compared  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  adopt- 
ed for  the  overall  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quately filled  SPR  is  shown  by  a  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  study  that 
I  requested  and  which  was  just  recent- 
ly released.  The  study  is  entitled 
"Western  Vulnerability  to  a  Disrup- 
tion of  Persian  Gulf  Oil  Supply." 
Their  study,  which  was  just  released 
yesterday,    shows    that    the    United 


States  would  be  badly  hurt  by  a  cutoff 
of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that 
the  administration's  policies  to  avert 
or  to  deal  with  such  a  crisis  are  inad- 
equate at  best  and  potentially  highly 
dangerous.  The  report  states: 

If  Western  nations  react  to  the  currently 
mor?  favorable  situation  by  relaxing  efforts 
to  conserve  energy,  encourage  development 
of  alternative  energy  sources  and  build  pe- 
troleum reserves,  the  future  could  find  the 
West  once  again  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of 
a  disruption  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  will  be  doing  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
Bradley  amendment.  We  will  be  relax- 
ing efforts  to  build  petroleum  reserves 
from  the  current  average  rate  for 
fiscal  year  1983  of  220,000  barrels  per 
day  to  the  proposed  145,000  barrels 
per  day. 

This  study  comes  at  a  time  when 
events  are  demonstrating  all  too  dra- 
matically the  persistent  instability  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Despite  efforts  we 
have  made  to  reduce  our  vulnerabili- 
ties in  that  region,  the  CRS  study  con- 
cludes that  the  United  States  is  still 
unable  to  avoid  an  economic  crisis 
except  by  military  means,  should  the 
West  be  denied  access  to  Persian  Gulf 
energy  sources.  By  slowing  down  the 
fill  rate  of  SPR.  and  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  would  have  to  depend 
on  a  catch-as-catch-can  policy  in  case 
of  an  oil  embargo.  That  would  only  ex- 
acerbate the  economic  dislocation  re- 
sulting from  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  prices  expected  after  an  oil  cutoff. 
The  CRS  report  shows  that  in  the 
event  of  a  cutoff  of  Persian  Gulf  oil 
the  U.S.  economy  would  be  hurt  about 
as  much  as  our  allies'  economies.  Pre- 
viously, it  was  assumed  that  our  econo- 
my would  not  suffer  as  much  as  our 
allies  because  of  our  domestic  energy 
supplies.  The  interdependencies  of 
modern  international  trade  have 
changed  that.  The  CRS  report  ana- 
lyzed what  the  impact  of  a  cutoff 
would  have  been  in  1980  and  then  in 
1982.  In  1980  production  of  all  goods 
and  services  would  have  fallen  be- 
tween 12  and  27  percent  for  all  seven 
countries  including  the  United  States 
combined.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
U.S.  GNP  would  have  dropped  by  11  to 
29  percent  in  the  event  of  a  cutoff  in 
1980. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  also 
underscore  the  need  to  improve  our 
military  capabilities  and  those  of  our 
allies  in  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
west Asia.  That  is  why  we  should  sup- 
port the  military  improvements  con- 
nected with  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force.  But  I  am  concerned  that  our 
focus  not  be  one-dimensional,  ignoring 
nonmilitary  policies  like  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  Indeed,  the  admin- 
istration's free  market  approach  has 
negative  military  repercussions  be- 
cause the  CRS  report  states  that: 


U.S.  adoption  of  a  go-it-alone  policy  would 
constitute  a  critical  blow  to  the  collective  se- 
curity arrangements  established  with  West 
European  countries  and  Japan.  The  United 
States  could  well  be  hard  put  to  reassure 
allies  of  the  credibility  of  its  defense  guar- 
antees after  announcing  an  emergency  oil 
sharing  plan  of  which  it  was  the  principal 
architect. 

So  I  commend  Senator  Bradley  for 
offering  this  amendment.  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  join  him  in  sup- 
porting the  funding  necessary  just  to 
maintain  the  present  fill  rate  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Again,  that  is  the  issue:  Do  we  want 
to  reduce  the  fill  rate  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve?  Delay  can  only 
cause  higher  costs— and  that  is  the 
best  case.  It  could  lead  to  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  Persian  Gulf  under  sce- 
narios that  unfortunately  may  well 
occur  in  the  worst  case.  Delay  also 
subjects  us  to  political  pressure  from 
the  oil-producing  nations  that  thereby 
jeopardize  an  independent  foreign 
policy. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  is  reason  to  try  to  expedite 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  We  had  earlier 
said  to  Members  that  we  had  thought 
we  could  complete  this  bill  by  6 
o'clock.  I  remind  Members  that  there 
are  some  dozen  other  amendments 
that  have  to  be  disposed  of  yet  this 
evening.  I  shall  attempt  to  expedite 
each  of  those.  The  rest  will  not,  of 
course,  take  very  much  time  individ- 
ually. They  can  be  disposed  of  expedi- 
tiously. I  know  of  only  one  other 
amendment  that  has  the  potential  for 
requiring  any  extended  debate  or  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  hope  that  is  the  way  it 
develops. 

We  still  have  hopes  of  completing 
this  bill  on  or  near  that  schedule.  It  is 
still  my  intention  and  hope  that  we 
can  do  that. 

Allow  me  for  just  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
President,  to  put  into  perspective  some 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made. 

I  hear  various  Members  saying  we 
must  pass  the  amendment  because  we 
have  to  have  an  insurance  policy.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  have  an  in- 
surance policy;  the  question  is  how 
large  are  the  benefits  and  what  is  the 
premium?  We  have  an  insurance 
policy  in  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  we  are  paying  a  premium  for  that 
coverage. 

I  would  say  again,  in  the  same  analo- 
gy to  an  insurance  policy,  our  emer- 
gency capacity  to  respond  is  part  of 
the  coverage  of  that  insurance  policy. 
And  we  are  broadening  the  coverage  of 
this  policy  by  other  actions  which  the 
administration  has  agreed  to  take  as 
we  balance  this  particular  part  of  the 
coverage  against  other  parts  of  the 
coverage  against  emergency. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  indeed, 
there  is  increased  danger  that  the  hos- 
tilities in  the  Middle  East  may  spread 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  interrupt  the 
supply  of  oil.  It  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  urgency:  This  is  something  that  is 
new  and  it  is  different;  therefore,  it 
may  happen  almost  any  time.  Indeed, 
that  is  perhaps  true.  But  let  us  put 
that  into  perspective. 

The  difference  between  a  fill  rate  of 
145,000  barrels  a  day  and  220,000  bar- 
rels a  day  is  the  difference  between 
the  end  of  1984  of  having  in  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  411  million  barrels  of  oil 
or  439  million  barrels  of  oil— measura- 
ble, important,  but  not  earth  shaking 
by  itself.  If  we  look  at  it  in  the  time- 
frame of  the  urgency  of  the  current 
critical  conditions  in  the  Middle  East, 
indeed,  it  washes  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  less  significant  if  you  look  at 
what  the  administration  has  agreed  to 
do  with  respect  to  the  balanced  pack- 
age which  we  have  tried  to  put  togeth- 
er and  of  which  this  is  just  a  part. 

I  hope  that  Members  remember— I 
certainly  do— the  struggles  we  have 
had  in  the  past  to  try  to  forge  emer- 
gency responses.  We  passed  a  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  that  was 
hard  fought.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  that 
act;  I  fought  for  it;  I  argued  with  the 
administration  about  it.  We  lost  that 
argument.  The  President  vetoed  the 
bill  and  that  veto  was  sustained  by 
Congress.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
too,  that  what  we  got  back  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  package  of  coverage  under 
this  insurance  policy  we  call  emergen- 
cy response  is  a  significant  gain  from 
where  we  were  at  the  time  of  the  veto 
of  that  particular  measure.  So  we  have 
made  some  progress,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  administration,  work- 
ing together. 

I  cannot  help  but  think,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  talking  about:  Have  we  gotten  to 
the  point  where  a  billion  dollars  does 
not  make  any  difference  anymore?  We 
are  talking  about  $1.4  billion  in  budget 
authority.  Not  the  appropriations  or 
outlays,  but  $1.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. That  is  what  we  will  be  meas- 
ured against.  It  is  there,  at  that  point, 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  F*resident  with  respect  to  a  veto. 

I  stress,  too,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
overstress  this,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  remember  that  every 
dollar  we  add  by  way  of  amendment 
here  puts  stress  on  every  other  appro- 
priation in  this  bill.  I  say  to  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  no  threats 
involved  but  just  realism,  if  you  add  $1 
billion  or  $1.4  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity here  what  do  I  do  to  try  to  get  that 
bill  down  to  a  size  the  F>resident  will 
sign?  I  start  looking  around  at  other 
things  that  we  can  pare  out  of  it.  So  if 
you  have  any  favorite  things  in  this 
bill,    you    had    better   look    carefully 
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before  you  add  $1.4  billion  more,  be- 
cause Indeed,  something  else  Is  going 
to  have  to  give. 

I  know  from  the  contacts  I  have  had 
with  various  and  sundry  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  their  very 
great  concern  about  several  different 
items  within  the  bill.  We  have  been 
adding  amendments  or  colloquies  with 
respect  to  spending  all  day  yesterday 
and  we  shall  do  some  more  today  as 
Members  express  their  concern  about 
the  priority  of  spending.  All  I  can  say 
is  $1.4  billion  added  here  makes  it  a  lot 
tougher  for  me  to  be  accommodating 
everywhere  else  in  the  bill.  That  is  no 
threat.  It  Is  a  statement  of  fact. 

I  hope  people  will  keep  that  in  mind 
before  they  exercise  what  really  is  a 
symbolic  gesture  of  who  is  most  in 
favor  of  the  strategic  reserve. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  that  I  compliment  him  for  the 
fight  he  has  made.  I  have  been  with 
him.  But  I  think  we  also  must  recog- 
nize that  whether  it  is  145,000  barrels 
per  day  or  220.000  barrels  per  day  or 
300.000  barrels  per  day.  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary figure.  It  is  an  arbitrary  figure 
because  certainly,  if  the  difference  be- 
tween 145.000  barrels  per  day  and 
220.000  barrels  per  day  is  going  to  de- 
stroy or  jeopardize  national  security, 
then  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  make  it 
300.000  barrels  a  day  because  that 
extra  80,000  barrels  per  day  is  also 
threatening  to  national  security.  So  we 
make  a  judgment  of  what  is  the  right 
balance  and  that  is  subjective. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  stay  with  the  subcommittee  and 
support  the  administration  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  so  that  evaluation  of 
what  is  the  proper  balance  between 
various  aspects  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness, of  a  response  capability, 
and  of  the  balance  required  between 
spending  and  restraint  in  spending  is 
properly  struck  at  the  figure  which 
the  committee  had  adopted. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port my  good  friend  and  colleague 
(Mr.  McClure)  in  opposing  the 
amendment  that  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  offered  in  all  sinceri- 
ty. We  have  worked  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  on  this  issue  for  the 
last  couple  of  years.  He  repeatedly  has 
shown  his  desire  and  support  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  However, 
I  think  we  have  some  other  consider- 
ations that  need  to  be  taken  in  mind 
in  light  of  this  sunendment. 

First  and  foremost,  is  the  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  budget.  We  are 
talking  about  $1.4  billion  that  will  be 
added  on.  that  will  be  money  spent  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  on  budget  or 
off  budget.  Either  way  it  is  going  to 
have  the  exact  same  effect.  We  are 
looking  at  budget  deficits  this  year  of 
over  $200  billion.  This  bill  that  we  are 
looking  at  today,  if  my  figures  are  cor- 
rect. I  think  is  already  $929  million 
over  the  budget  estimate  for  1984.  So 
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it  is  almost  a  billion  dollars  over.  If  we 
are  going  to  add  another  $1.4  billion,  I 
think  this  bill  would  certainly  be  veto 
bait.  I  do  not  really  plan  on  voting  for 
it  in  the  first  place,  with  its  being  $929 
million  over  the  original  budget  esti- 
mate. 

I  was  also  pleased  during  discussion 
of  this  amendment  to  hear  some  Sena- 
tors stand  up  and  make  strong  state- 
ments for  energy  Independence  and 
for  a  need  to  have  a  strong  energy 
policy  to  protect  us  against  a  possible 
energy  embargo.  However,  I  have  a 
hard  time  reconciling  that  with  the 
vote  that  occurred  earlier,  which  calls 
for  a  moratorium  on  coal  leasing.  If  we 
want  to  insure  our  independence  from 
OPEC,  we  should  be  trying,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  increase  the  production 
of  domestic  energy  resources,  certainly 
including  coal,  which  would  decrease 
the  demand  for  oil. 

I  think  this  is  one  argument  which 
could  be  made  and  should  be  made 
that  I  have  not  heard  my  colleagues 
address.  Again  and  again,  we  have 
heard  "yes,  we  need  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  SPR."  I  think  Senator 
McClure  was  exactly  correct  when  he 
said  whether  we  are  talking  about 
145,000  barrels  per  day  or  220,000  bar- 
rels per  day,  those  two  particular  num- 
bers are  not  that  significant:  the  sig- 
nificant point  is  that  we  are  talking 
about  dollar— cash— outlays  that  will 
affect  the  budget  this  year  and  will  ag- 
gravate a  very,  very  serious  problem 
that  I  think  we  are  all  wrestling  with. 
We  do  need  economic  recovery.  If  we 
continue  to  spend  money  we  do  not 
have,  we  are  going  to  be  further  post- 
poning and  aggravating  the  recovery 
that  we  all  want  to  see. 

One  thing  more:  in  the  oil  industry 
particularly,  I  think  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy, as  the  stockpile  of  SPR  increases, 
it  is  also  recognized  that  it  somewhat 
diminishes  the  likelihood  for  increased 
stockpile  held  in  the  private  sector.  I 
think  our  colleagues  should  be  aware 
of  that.  It  is  an  argument  that  can  be 
made  quite  forcefully  and  probably 
quite  correctly.  I  personally  have  some 
questions  about  the  need  for  SPR  in 
the  first  place. 

I  compliment  Senator  McClure  for 
his  effort  in  working  this  out  with  the 
administration.  I  think  they  have 
come  up  with  a  workable  solution,  one 
that  makes  it  unnecessary  to  adopt 
the  Bradley  amendment  and  add  this 
additional  $14  billion. 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  is  the  one 
thing  standing  between  this  Nation 
and  economic  disaster  should  we  ever 
suffer  a  severe  and  sustained  loss  of 
our  oil  supplies  from  the  Mideast.  We 
need  to  keep  the  SPR  fill  rate  at 
220,000  barrels  a  day. 


On  yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  a  recent  simula- 
tion conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  on  the  effects  of  an  oil  emer- 
gency. I  shall  include  that  article  for 
the  Record. 

The  article  notes  that  under  the  con- 
ditions expected,  the  price  of  oil  would 
rise  to  $98  a  barrel,  that  farmers 
would  be  forced  to  abandon  their 
crops  in  the  field,  that  elderly  Ameri- 
cans by  the  tens  of  thousands  would 
once  again  face  the  "heat  or  eat"  deci- 
sion, and  that  several  State  agencies 
who  participated  in  the  exercise  were 
frightened  by  the  impacts  projected. 

But  the  most  frightening  aspect  of 
the  whole  article  was  a  single  sen- 
tence, a  quotation  attributed  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Emergency 
Preparedness  at  DOE.  He  said,  and  I 
quote: 

This  is  a  significant  achievement  and  reaf- 
firms the  validity  of  President  Reagans 
market-based  approach  to  energy  emergen- 
cy preparedness. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
American  public  thinks  $98  a  barrel  oil 
a  significant  achievement,  this  Sena- 
tor will  be  greatly  surprised.  If  the  ar- 
ticle is  accurate,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary was  apparently  alone  in  his  opti- 
mism. 

Some  of  us  have  been  fighting  this 
mentality  for  a  long  time  now.  Many 
longer  than  I.  One  Member,  recently 
taken  from  us,  had  the  foresight  many 
years  ago  to  start  an  insurance  policy 
for  the  Nation,  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve.  Although  I  hope  the  day 
never  comes,  in  the  end  the  petroleum 
reserve  and  our  continuing  efforts  to 
get  it  filled  may  be  Scoop  Jackson's 
most  important  contribution  to  the  se- 
curity of  his  Nation. 

The  one  thing  we  have  not  been  able 
to  accomplish,  however,  is  to  decide 
how  the  SPR  oil  should  be  used.  We 
have  spend  more  than  $8  billion  filling 
the  salt  caverns,  we  are  more  than 
one-third  of  the  way  toward  the  goal 
of  protection  against  even  the  worst 
disruption,  but  should  an  emergency 
occur  tomorrow  there  would  be  no 
consensus  how  to  put  that  oil  to  use. 
How  much  do  we  draw  down?  How 
soon?  Who  has  access?  How  can  the  oil 
be  used? 

One  possibility— one  steadfastly  en- 
dorsed by  this  administration— is  to 
sell  the  oil  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  am 
not  for  that  policy.  It  has  many  flaws. 
How  would  the  American  public  react, 
if  the  oil  was  shipped  to  foreign  na- 
tions to  meet  their  shortages?  What 
would  be  the  response,  if  the  buyers 
made  substantial  profits  in  resale  or 
stored  the  oil  in  their  own  facilities 
until  the  price  went  higher? 

I  have  always  believed  that  any 
strategy  for  drawing  down  the  reserve 
must  contemplate  early  use  to  avoid 
economic  disruption,  must  look  first  to 


the  needs  of  the  American  economy, 
and  must  assure  that  the  oil  is  used  to 
keep  essential  industries  and  services 
In  operation.  In  time  of  economic  ca- 
lamity, I  do  not  want  people  taking 
cross-country  vacations  In  RV's  simply 
because  they  can  afford  to  when  a 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  bring  in  his 
crop  or  a  senior  citizen  heat  his  home. 

These  considerations  prompted  me 
to  author  the  Petroleum  Disruption 
Management  Act  in  1981.  I  was  joined 
by  Senator  Andrews  and  other  col- 
leagues from  the  Midwest  in  that 
effort.  I  though  it  was  a  good  bill,  a 
well-balanced  bill.  And  some  of  the  no- 
tions In  that  legislation  eventually 
made  it  to  the  President's  desk  after 
passing  the  Congress  by  substantial 
majorities. 

The  President  vetoed  that  standby 
oil  bill  for  reasons  that  I  suspect  are 
very  similar  to  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Vaughn.  Some  in  this  administration 
consider  $98  per  barrel  oil  an  achieve- 
ment. 

I  must  say  that  Senator  McClure 
has  persisted  In  his  efforts  to  get  a  bal- 
anced drawdown  policy  In  place  before 
the  next  emergency.  His  efforts  do  the 
country  a  great  service.  I  want  to  be 
helpful  in  those  efforts.  But  I  also 
want  to  send  a  message  to  those  assist- 
ant secretaries  at  DOE  who  have 
never  beeen  able  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  disruption,  suffering  and  loss  that 
an  oil  crisis  produces. 

I  hope  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject.  I  may 
offer  a  new  bill,  drafted  along  the 
lines  of  the  Petroleum  Disruption 
Management  Act  to  reflect  the  views 
of  this  Senator  and  others  from  the 
Midwest  region.  But,  today  I  have  to 
say  I  know  how  they  think  down  at 
DOE— the  plans  they  make  for  our 
future.  And  with  many  who  participat- 
ed in  the  recent  exercise,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  horrified  at  the  prospect 
and  convinced  that  the  Senate  has  an 
obligation  to  continue  our  commit- 
ment to  filling  the  SPR. 

The  article  follows: 

Oil-Crisis  Test  Yields  "EIconomic 

Disaster" 

(By  Milton  R.  Benjamin) 

In  the  most  realistic  test  of  how  the  U.S. 
government  would  deal  with  a  new  world  oil 
crisis,  the  Reagan  administation's  free- 
market  approach  turned  an  oil  shortage 
into  a  national  "economic  disaster,"  accord- 
ing to  reports  by  10  states  that  participated. 

The  type  of  crisis  postulated  in  the  two- 
month  test,  coordinated  by  the  Internation- 
al Energy  Agency,  was  very  similar  to  what 
could  occur,  government  and  industry  ana- 
lysts said,  if  further  escalation  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  cuts  the  flow  of  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

'The  threat  of  such  a  thing  happening  is 
very  serious.  And  I'm  not  talking  about  six 
months  from  now.  I'm  talking  about  six 
weeks."  said  James  Akins.  a  Middle  East 
expert  and  former  ambassador  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  who  forecast  the  1973  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. 

Since  completion  of  the  test  June  17,  The 
Washington  Post  has  obtained  internal  gov- 


ernment documents,  evaluations  by  the  10 
states  that  participated  and  three  lEA  re- 
ports providing  the  most  detailed  look  to 
date  of  how  the  Reagan  administration 
would  deal  with  a  new  oil  crisis  and  what 
the  impact  would  be  on  the  United  States. 

In  the  exercise,  which  hypothesized  a  par- 
tial blockage  of  oil  exported  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Reagan  administration  took 
no  regulatory  action  and  let  the  price  of 
crude  oil,  now  $28.63  a  barrel,  rocket  to  $98. 

This  huge  increase,  which  sent  the  retail 
price  of  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil  soar- 
ing to  more  than  $3  and  $4  a  gallon  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  consumption  in  this  country  by  18 
percent. 

The  administration  contended  that  the 
test  thus  proved  that  letting  the  free 
market  determine  the  price  of  oil  in  a  crisis 
would  reduce  consumer  demand  sufficiently 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  government  regu- 
lation to  restrain  prices  and  consumption  or 
allocate  supplies. 

"This  is  a  significant  achievement  and  re- 
affirms the  validity  of  President  Reagan's 
market-based  approach  to  energy  emergen- 
cy preparedness,"  Assistant  Energy  Secre- 
tary William  A.  Vaughn  declared  following 
completion  of  the  exercise. 

But  strong  disagreement  came  from  states 
participating  in  the  test,  which  surveyed 
widespread  business  and  industrial  shut- 
downs, bankruptcies,  massive  unemploy- 
ment, commuters  unable  to  afford  gasoline, 
farmers  abandoning  their  crops  and  low- 
income  and  elderly  residents  without  heat 
or  electricity. 

"The  administration's  refusal  to  deviate 
from  its  allocation-by-price  scenario  trans- 
formed the  petroleum  crisis  into  an  econom- 
ic disaster  in  which  petroleum  supplies  were 
adequate  for  those  who  could  afford  them." 
the  Vermont  State  Energy  Office  said  in  a 
post-mortem. 

Florida  Gov.  Robert  Graham's  Energy 
Office,  criticizing  the  administration's  "gen- 
eral disregard  for  the  enormous  and  social 
costs"  of  its  approach,  urged  that  "the  fed- 
eral government's  policy  of  total  reliance  on 
the  uncontrolled  market  be  reconsidered." 

The  20  other  nations  belonging  to  the 
lEA,  formed  at  U.S.  urging  in  1974  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  of  the  industrialized  world 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  future  oil  emer- 
gencies, also  were  highly  critical  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  decision  to  let  the 
price  of  oil  soar. 

"The  whole  idea  behind  the  IE  A  is  to  keep 
emergencies  from  resulting  in  vastly  higher 
oil  prices,"  a  Dutch  official  said,  "that  can't 
work  if  the  other  20  countries  are  trying  to 
restrain  demand  and  hold  down  prices  and 
the  United  States  allows  the  price  to  go 
through  the  ceiling." 

THE  TEST 

The  lEA's  emergency  system  depends  on 
the  willingness  of  its  members— the  major 
European  industrial  nations  plus  the  United 
States,  Japan,  Canada.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand— to  share  the  pain  equally  in  a 
major  world  oil  disruption. 

If  forecasted  oil  supplies  fall  short  of  his- 
torical use  by  more  than  12  percent,  each 
member  country  is  required  to  cut  domestic 
consumption  by  10  percent,  the  lEA  then 
activates  a  sharing  system  to  ensure  that 
available  supplies  are  distributed  equally 
among  members. 

To  test  the  system,  the  lEA  periodically 
notifies  members  that  a  hypothetical  dis- 
ruption has  taken  place.  Members  then 
devise   a   new   supply    plan    based   on   the 


amount  of  oil  available,  and  the  lEA  calcu- 
lates which  nations  should  share  oil. 

The  countries  and  their  member  oil  com- 
panies then  hypothetically  redirect  oil  sup- 
plies to  mitigate  the  crisis. 

This  test,  the  fourth  since  the  agency's 
creation,  was  to  be  particularly  significant. 
For  the  first  time,  the  lEA  planned  to  in- 
clude the  element  of  price. 

But  at  an  lEA  Governing  Board  meeting 
last  Oct.  28.  the  United  States  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  it  opposed  any  consideration 
of  pricing. 

A  major  reason  for  the  switch,  Energy  De- 
partment official  Romulo  L.  Diaz  Jr.  ex- 
plained in  a  subsequent  memorandum,  was 
"concern  that  a  simulated  world  price  would 
erode  support  in  the  Congress  for  the  presi- 
dent's market  approach  to  energy  emergen- 
cies." 

While  the  other  lEA  members,  according 
to  State  Department  memos,  strongly  op- 
posed the  switch,  the  United  States,  as  the 
most  important  member  of  the  agency,  pre- 
vailed. No  price  information  would  be  gener- 
ated as  part  of  the  test. 

Hence,  the  other  countries  "expressed 
shock  when,  in  its  first  official  communica- 
tion in  the  test,  the  Energy  Department  an- 
nounced that  by  its  calculations,  world  oil 
prices  would  increase  to  $98  per  barrel  in 
the  month  following  the  hypothesized  oil 
supply  interruption."  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  E.  Allan  Wendt  reported  in  a 
memo  June  3. 

THE  FREE  MARKET 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  government.  19 
major  American  oil  companies  belong  to  the 
TEA. 

Under  a  special  antitrust  exemption,  they 
provide  information  on  world  oil  supplies 
and  movements  to  the  lEA  secretariat.  In  a 
crisis,  the  lEA  would  rely  to  a  great  extent 
on  member  oil  companies  to  make  the  shar- 
ing system  work. 

Each  country  asks  its  oil  companies  to 
"volunteer"  as  much  oil  as  can  be  spared  to 
meet  that  country's  sharing  obligations. 

Most  oil  companies  have  indicated  since 
formation  of  the  lEA,  however,  that  they 
would  not  volunteer  to  divert  supplies  to 
other  countries— at  the  risk  of  not  having 
enough  for  regular  customers— unless  guar- 
anteed that  all  oil  companies  would  be 
equally  disadvantaged. 

To  achieve  this,  most  member  countries 
established  so-called  'fair  sharing"  pro- 
grams. Until  1981,  the  United  SUtes  accom- 
plished this  under  the  domestic  crude  oil  al- 
location system. 

In  early  1981,  however,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration abolished  oil  allocation  and 
price  controls.  The  oil  industry,  while  gener- 
ally welcoming  deregulation,  nevertheless 
noted  that  a  standby  fair-sharing  system 
was  needed.  The  industry  also  reiterated 
that  it  would  not  volunteer  to  share  oil  in 
an  emergency  unless  such  a  system  was  In 
place. 

The  Energy  Department,  however,  has 
not  established  such  an  emergency  program 
and  did  not  use  the  fair-sharing  system  in 
the  test. 

Instead,  to  meet  the  U.S.  obligation  to 
provide  22  million  barrels  of  oil  to  other 
lEA  nations,  the  administration  relied  heav- 
ily for  the  first  time  on  voluntary  pledges 
from  independent  oil  companies  and  large 
industrial  users,  including  U.S.  Steel.  Mon- 
santo Co.,  Union  Carbide,  Burlington  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  and  Coming  Glass  Works. 
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In  the  opinion  of  several  government  offi- 
cials, the  appeal  to  many  of  these  compa- 
nies to  volunteer  oil  was  blatantly  political. 

Deputy  Assistant  Energy  Secretary 
Ronald  L.  Winkler,  in  a  memo  April  29  seek- 
ing help  from  outside  companies,  said:  'If 
we  cannot  demonstrate  that  the  free  market 
and  voluntary  programs  work,  even  during 
this  simulation,  that  will  be  turned  against 
us  up  on  the  Hill." 

Vaughn,  in  a  letter  to  General  Motors 
Corp.  Chairman  Roger  B.  Smith  urging  him 
to  aid  this  'important  test  for  the  Reagan 
administrations  market-based  energy  pro- 
grams." said: 

"Your  company's  participation  in  making 
simulated  voluntary  offers  would  greatly 
assist  in  demonstrating  that  mandatory  and 
intrusive  government  regulatory  programs 
are  not  needed  to  respond  to  energy  emer- 
gency situations  and  that  cooperative  and 
voluntary  programs  will,  indeed,  do  the 
job." 

Smith,  whose  company  volunteered  to  sur- 
render some  of  its  oil  during  this  mock 
emergency,  later  wrote  Energy  Secretary 
Donald  P.  Hodel  declaring:  "The  success  of 
the  test  reaffirms  our  belief  that  President 
Reagan's  market-based  approach  is  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness." 

While  non-IEA  member  companies  volun- 
teered to  provide  35.8  million  barrels  of  oil. 
letting  the  United  States  comfortably 
exceed  its  sharing  commitment,  many  indus- 
try and  lEA  observers  expressed  doubt  that 
this  oil  would  be  available  in  a  real  emergen- 
cy. 

"Oil  company  representatives  participat- 
ing in  the  allocation  system  in  Paris  found 
many  of  these  offers  dubious. "  the  State 
Department's  Wendt  said  in  the  June  3 
memo.  "Oil  was  reported  in  locations  where 
no  oil  facilities  exist,  or  in  vessels  too  large 
to  enter  the  specified  port  or  in  quantities 
greater  than  the  United  States  normally  im- 
ports. 

"In  response  to  lEA  questions.  DOE  ac- 
knowledged that,  in  the  press  of  tight  dead- 
lines, they  had  made  up'  details  relating  to 
some  of  these  offers. "  Wendt  added. 

"Even  as  they  were  playing  the  game,  the 
Reagan  administration  manipulated  the  sta- 
tistics and  tried  to  manipulate  the  behavior 
of  the  oil  companies."  Sen.  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum  (D-Ohio)  charged.  'The  oil 
companies  involved  viewed  the  administra- 
tions role  as  nothing  short  of  naked  politi- 
cal coercion  designed  to  justify  their  no-con- 
trols philosophy." 

THE  STATES 

U.S.  allies'  concern  about  how  the  admin- 
istration's approach  would  affect  them  in  a 
new  oil  crisis  was  at  least  matched  by  the  10 
participating  states. 

Despite  the  administration's  insistence 
through  most  of  the  test  that  free-market 
allocation  would  move  petroleum  products 
to  where  they  are  most  needed.  New  York 
and  California  each  reported  a  fuel  oil 
shortage  on  the  East  Coast  and  a  glut  in  the 
West. 

Maine's  Office  of  Energy  Resources  com 
plained  that  during  the  test  "no  administra- 
tion spokesman  confronted  the  real  crisis; 
the  hardship  created  by  the  huge  increase 
in  oil  prices." 

The  tourist  industry  faces  a  bleak 
summer.  .  .  .  Many  schools,  hospitals  and 
mills  have  suffered.  Coal  prices  have  also 
skyrocketed  due.  we  suspect,  to  hoarding." 
Maine  reported. 

"Our  utilities  have  also  been  hard  hit  .  .  . 
and  are  seeking  emergency  rate  hikes.  We 


are  'learing  from  riany  consumers  who 
cannot  afford  to  heat  their  homes  and/or 
hot  wati-T  and  commute  to  work. "  Maine 
added. 

The  impact  of  the  disruption  and  high 
energy  prices  on  the  low-income  group 
would  be  devastating."  Florida  said. 

All  of  the  states  echoed  Wisconsin's  com- 
plaint that  the  federal  government  had  ab- 
dicated its  responsibilities  for  formulating  a 
comprehensive  economic  response  package. " 
In  its  final  hypothetical  message  to  the 
White  House,  the  Wisconsin  Division  of 
State  Energy  said:  "Although  Milwaukee's 
situation  is  severe,  there  are  several  other 
major  U.S  cities  in  worse  shape. 

"We  hope  it  will  not  take  the  economic 
collapse  of  one  of  these  cities,  probably  en 
suing  riots  and  accompanying  destruction 
and  death,  before  the  administration  real- 
izes that  its  policies  have  failed  the  country 
and  must  be  changed." 

Nor  was  the  hypothetical  crisis  in  the  lEA 
exercise  the  most  severe  oil  shock  possible. 
A  Congressional  Research  Service  stud.\ 
released  yesterday  examined  two  other  Per- 
sian Gulf  disruption  scenarios  and  conclud- 
ed that  they  could  produce  a  catastrophic 
drop  in  the  U.S.  Gross  National  Product  of 
as  much  as  28  percent. 

'Looking  at  the  lEA  test  results,  looking 
at  the  comments  from  our  allies,  from  the 
oil  companies  themselves  and  from  the 
states,  the  Reagan  administration's  ap- 
proach clearly  does  not  pass  the  test. "  said 
Rep.  Mike  Synar  (D-Okla.).  whose  House 
Government  Operations  subcommittee  is  to 
open  hearings  Thursday  on  U.S.  Prepared- 
ness for  oil  emergencies. 

I  believe  in  the  free  market,  but  I  am  a 
pragmatist."  he  said.  "Reality  dictates  that 
something  more  than  the  free  market  is 
going  to  be  necessary  in  a  crisis."* 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  shall  vote  for  an  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey.  (Senator  Bradley i.  to  add 
funds  to  the  Interior  appropriations 
measure  to  more  swiftly  fill  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  I  take  this 
action  in  spite  of  the  large  cost  be- 
cause I  believe  that  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  concern  and  trouble  for  this 
great  country  remains  the  precarious 
state  of  dependence  on  OPEC  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1981,  I 
have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
many  different  initiatives  designed  to 
lessen  our  dependence  on  unsure 
sources  of  energy.  Among  the  fore- 
most methods  for  achieving  this  goal 
is  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
Only  by  aggressively  developing  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  can  we  hope 
to  be  freed  of  the  shackles  in  which 
the  OPEC  countries  would  have  us 
bound.  It  is  imperative,  however,  that 
we  realize  that  the  day  when  America 
will  be  truly  free  of  the  constraints  im 
posed  by  foreign  countries  that  con- 
trol our  energy  supplies  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Therefore,  we  must  remain  vigi- 
lant in  our  pursuit  of  sufficient  petro- 
leum stocks  to  fuel  our  industrial  ma- 
chine. 

I  am  proud  to  vote  for  the  Bradley 
amendment.  It  is  vital  that  we  not 
allow  temporary  fiscal  constraints  to 


cloud  our  vision  of  our  strategic  Inter- 
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•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Bradley, 

What  this  amendment  is  about  is 
the  recognition  that  one  of  the  sound- 
est ways  to  protect  the  national  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States  is  to 
insure  that  this  Nation  and  its  allies 
have  at  their  disposal  enough  oil  in 
storage  to  meet  the  military  and  diplo- 
matic contingencies  which  may  arise 
from  an  oil  supply  disruption.  In 
short,  the  best  defense  policy  is  an  ag- 
gressive strategic  petroleum  reserve 
acquisition  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  law 
already  enacted  by  the  Congress— the 
Energy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act 
of  1982.  Public  Law  97-229. 

The  law  directed  the  President  to  fill 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  at  a 
rate  of  300.000  barrels  per  day  unless 
he  made  a  finding  that  such  a  fill  rate 
would  not  be  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States.  In  such 
a  case  the  minimum  fill  rate  would  be 
220.000  barrels  per  day. 

The  law  specifically  states  that  the 
minimum  fill  rate  which  is  acceptable 
is  220.000  barrels  per  day. 

Before  the  Senate  is  appropriations 
legislation  which  proposes  a  fill  rate  of 
145.000  barrels  per  day— a  level  clearly 
contrary  to  public  law.  A  level  which 
will  ignore  the  very  real  relationship 
which  exi-sts  between  national  secuiitv 
interests  of  this  Nation  and  an  efiec 
live,  aggressive  program  of  emergency 
preparedness. 

We  are  asked  in  effect  to  make  a 
good  faith  agreement  with  the  admin- 
istration whose  original  proposed  fill 
rates  would  have  if  implemented  had 
the  following  effect. 

First,  the  administration's  program 
would  give  our  Government  no  capa- 
bility to  purchase  oil  on  the  spot 
market  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  oil  prices  and  in 
effect  leave  this  Nation  with  some  17 
million  barrels  in  unused  storage  ca- 
pacity during  fiscal  year  1984  alone. 

Second,  it  would  result  by  the  end  of 
1986  in  54  million  barrels  of  total 
unused  storage  capacity. 

Third,  it  would  delay  the  achieve- 
ment of  500  million  barrel  fill  level  for 
SPR  by  more  than  2  years  and  the 
achievement  of  a  750  million  barrel 
level  by  between  3  and  6  years,  de- 
pending on  fill  rate  assumption. 

Finally,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  "If  rising  oil  prices 
are  assumed— the  administrations  pro- 
posed schedule  results  in  the  highest 
total  expenditures  of  all  oil  rate  op- 
tions available." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked  to 
accept  legislation  today  in  which  the 
administration    has    promised    to    in- 


crease its  fill  rate  in  the  outyears  from 
100,000  barrels  to  145,000  barrels  per 
day  in  return  for  the  promise  to  take 
actions  to  enhance  this  Nation's 
energy  emergency  preparedness  which 
the  administration  should  be  taking 
anyway. 

In  effect  we  are  being  asked  to  un- 
dermine current  law  and  not  receive 
much  in  return— not  much  of  a  deal 
from  this  Senator's  perspective. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  think  about  what  has  so 
changed  in  the  international  environ- 
ment to  lead  us  to  believe  that  this 
Nation  is  somehow  less  vulnerable  to 
an  oil  supply  disruption. 

Has  the  war  in  Lebanon,  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  Lybian  aggression  against 
Chad,  or  terrorist  activities  given  any 
of  us  a  greater  sense  of  security  in  this 
regard? 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  on  the 
impact  on  seven  major  industrial  coun- 
tries—United States,  Canada,  France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
United  Kingdom— of  the  elimination 
of  all  tanker  service  through  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  the  following  was 
found: 

In  1980  the  seven  countries  in  the  aggre- 
gate would  have  experienced  a  shortage  of 
7.1  to  7.7  million  barrels  per  day.  or  20  to  25 
percent  of  their  oil  requirements.  Crude  oil 
prices  would  have  escalated  from  the  base 
period  price  of  thirty  dollars  to  at  least  90 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  $300.  Production  of 
all  goods  and  services  would  have  fallen  be- 
tween 12  and  27  percent  for  the  seven  coun- 
tries combined.  Employment  would  have 
dropped  by  15-30  percent.  In  sum  the  major 
industrialized  nations  would  have  suffered  a 
dramatic  economic  decline. 

Though  these  dramatic  results 
would  have  been  somewhat  modified 
had  the  oil  disruption  occurred  in  1982 
the  study  makes  it  clear  that  the  same 
dramatic  results  could  again  manifest 
themselves  in  the  future. 

If  Western  nations  react  to  the  currently 
more  favorable  situation  by  relaxing  efforts 
to  conserve  energy,  encourage  development 
of  alternative  energy  sources  and  build  pe- 
troleum reserves,  the  future  could  find  the 
West  once  again  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of 
a  disruption  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  supplies. 

In  the  short  term  the  United  States  could 
suffer  economically  from  a  Persian  oil  dis- 
ruption in  the  same  approximate  range  as 
would  our  allies  in  Western  Eui-ope  and 
Japan. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  a  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  the  study  is  very 
explicit,  it  states: 

Building  the  public  and  private  strategic 
petroleum  reser\es  of  Western  oil  importing 
countries  be.vond  current  objectives  and 
careful  management  of  tho.se  reserves  in  a 
time  of  crisis  could  enable  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  to  ride  out  a  disruption  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  Reserves  also 
have  important  deterrence  value  in  enhanc- 
ing the  perception  that  the  Western  indus- 
trialized nations  are  less  vulnerable  to  the 
effects  of  petroleum  disruptions. 

Finally,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  establishing  a  rapid  deploy- 


ment force— and  an  integrated  South- 
west Asian  command  is  on  the  order  of 
$40  billion. 

We  continue  to  justify  the  need  tor 
higher  personnel  the  readiness  and 
procurement  dollars  specifically  the 
procurement  of  a  600-ship  navy,  and 
air  and  sea  lift  capability  on  the  basis 
of  our  need  to  protect  our  strategic  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East. 

Well  its  high  time  the  American  tax- 
payer received  the  benefit  of  some 
very  basic  cost  comparisons— SI  billion 
spent  today  to  enhance  our  SPR  fill 
rate  may  not  only  save  this  Nation  bil- 
lions in  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures but  will  insure  that  the  equip- 
ment and  personnel  we  do  invest  in, 
have  the  time  needed  to  accomplish 
their  missions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  lo 
support  the  Bradly  amendment.  It  is  fc 
vote  for  commonsense.# 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  in  just  a  few  minutes 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  is  pre- 
pared. First  let  me  say  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  as  I  heard  him 
make  his  case,  I  do  not  really  think  his 
heart  was  in  it. 

I  recall  all  the  battles  we  fought. 
Just  last  May,  for  example,  when  Sen- 
ator DoMENici  came  on  the  floor  and 
offered  an  amendment  that  would 
have  indeed  cut  the  fill  rate  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  around 
200,000,  he  was  there  to  support  a 
300,000-barrel  fill  rate.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  it  has  always  been  with  this 
issue,  whether  it  was  back  in  1979, 
when  Senator  Dolf  and  I  stood  and 
forced  the  Carter  administration  to 
fill,  or  whether  it  was  in  the  early 
phases  of  this  administration  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  I 
pushed  a  220,000-  and  a  300,000-barrel 
fill  rate. 

It  has  always  been  done  in  a  biparti- 
san way,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  being 
done  today.  It  is  being  done  in  a  way 
that  says  it  is  the  Congress  that  con- 
tinually has  to  define  our  national  se- 
curity in  terms  broad  enough  to  actu- 
ally insure  our  total  national  security. 

It  has  always  been  the  Congress, 
from  1973  when  the  late  Senator  Jack- 
son put  the  SPR  amendment  in  for 
the  first  time  until  today,  that  has  in- 
sisted we  give  ourselves  that  economic 
cushion  in  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

As  to  the  chairman's  argument 
about  the  trade  off  of  a  couple  hun- 
dred million  dollars  versus  9  days,  he 
said,  of  additional  oil,  we  really  do  not 
know  if  it  is  9  days.  That  depends  on 
what  our  import  levels  are  at  the  time 
of  the  disruption.  It  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  disruption.  It  depends  on 
how  long  the  disruption  is  going  lo 
last.  So  what  we  are  talking  a'oout 
could  be  significantly  more  than  9 
days  of  oil. 

I  appreciate  how  hard  he  has  negoti- 
ated from  that  position  of  support  for 
300.000  barrels  a  day  that  he  has  con- 


sistently advocated  since  taking  over 
the  chairmanship,  but  I  really  do  not 
think  that  we  have  gotten  a.s  much  as 
all  of  us  would  like  to  have  gotten  for 
an  agreement  to  fill  at  145,00vj  barrels 
a  day. 

Keep  in  mind  the  commitment  is 
that  there  will  be  a  fill  of  145,000  bar- 
rels a  day  until  you  reach  750  million 
barrels.  Well,  in  1982.  the  commitment 
was  fill  220.000  barrels  a  day  until  you 
reach  750  million  barrels.  So  one  won- 
ders about  the  nature  of  the  commit- 
ment, not  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  but  on 
what  is  going  to  translate  actually  into 
barrels  of  oil  going  into  the  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Middle  East 
were  not  so  troubled  these  days,  I 
might  buy  the  argument  that  145.000 
to  750.000  might  be  a  good  enough 
thing  to  take.  If  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  lightening  the  noose  around  the 
Persian  Gulf  from  the  Yemens  to 
Syria  to  Abid.ian  to  Afghanistan,  if  the 
Iranians  vvere  not  preparing  lo  bomb 
the  pipeline  cut  of  Iraq,  and  if  the 
Iraqis  did  not  have  Exocet  missiles  tar- 
geted on  Iranian  oil  facilities,  I  might 
be  prepared  to  buy  the  compromise.  If 
the  disv'  'r.'.siied  former  Ambassador 
to  Sauc  .  rabia  did  not  say  anyone  is 
naive  who  believed  there  would  not  be 
another  oil  supply  disruption  in  the 
near  term.  1  might  buy  the  compro- 
mise. 

But  with  all  that  geopolitics  aside,  if 
Congress  had  not  spoken  on  this  issue 
very  clearly  .several  t  imes.  I  might  buy 
the  compromise. 

That  is  what  this  comes  down  to.  It 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  bipartisan 
congressional  will  as  to  whether  we 
are  willing  to  as.sert  the  longer  term 
general  interests  over  the  shorter  term 
interests. 

I  would  argue  that  this  is  the  time  to 
send  that  message  very  clearly,  be- 
cause as  we  look  at  the  problems 
around  our  world  that  message  would 
be  more  reassuring  at  no  other  time. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  Levin  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  li  om  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  figures  bandied  about, 
and  I  am  wondering  whethe'-  or  not 
my  friend  from  Idaho  would  coi^firm 
one  figure  that  I  have  used  which  I 
think  is  a  criticai  figure.  I  happen"  to 
agree  with  him.  There  is  a  lot  of  judg- 
.Tient  and  a  lot  of  subjectivity  in\  olved. 
and  we  all  have  to  reach  our  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  tradeoffs  we  •'•.ill  make 
to  fill  up  this  reserve  at  what  rate  and 
how  significant  it  is  we  achieve  inde- 
pendence by  what  year. 

I  would  like  to  confirm  one  figure 
that  I  have  used  with  the  Senator 
from    Idaho,    ard    that    i.s    that    the 
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present  average   1983   fill  rate,  fiscal 
1983  fill  rate  is  220,000  barrels  a  day. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  also  add  just 
one  other  fact,  and  that  is  that  the 
budget  submission  to  us  calls  for  a  fill 
rate  during  this  year,  under  existing 
law.  of  220.000  barrels  a  day;  by  1984. 
145.000  barrels  a  day.  and  each  year 
thereafter  100,000  barrels  a  day.  While 
we  are  changing  downwtird  from  cur- 
rent levels,  we  have  a  commitment  to 
change  upward  on  future  levels. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  was  part  of  the 
budget  submission  itself? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.    LEVIN.    The    current    rate    is 
220.000. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  long  sup- 
ported rapid  filling  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  last  administration  I  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  as  we  attempted  to  force 
that  administration  to  live  up  to  the 
congressional  mandate  to  fill  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  But,  despite 
my  support  for  the  Senator's  objec- 
tives, given  the  realities  of  our  current 
budget  situation.  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment. 

For  this  fiscal  year  we  are  looking  at 
a  deficit  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200 
to  $210  billion  and  the  estimates  for 
fiscal  1984  do  not  look  much  better.  In 
that  environment  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  require  extraordinary  circum- 
stances to  justify  the  expenditure,  be 
it  on  or  off  budget,  of  an  additional 
$1.3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  does  not 
believe  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances exist  to  justify  this  expendi- 
ture. Since  the  1989  fill  date  target 
was  set  much  has  changed.  Our  mix  of 
supply  sources  has  changed.  We  are 
much  less  reliant  on  OPEC  for  import- 
ed crude  oil,  and  consequently,  less 
vulnerable.  Additionally,  we  are  im- 
porting less  crude  oil,  which  further 
reduces  our  vulnerability.  While  I 
remain  firmly  conunitted  to  complet- 
ing the  750  million  barrel  reserve,  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  defer 
completion  until  fiscal  year  1991.  By 
the  end  of  next  year  the  SPR  will  con- 
tain some  411  million  barrels  and  we 
have  a  commitment  from  this  adminis- 
tration that  the  reserve  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  completed  in  a  manner 
which  minimizes  temporary  storage 
costs. 
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The  argument  has  been  made  that 
by  purchasing  at  a  higher  rate  now. 
while  oil  is  as  cheap  as  it  will  probably 
ever  be,  we  actually  minimize  the  total 
cost  of  the  SPR.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  argument  holds  up.  If  we  accept 
this  amendment,  the  Treasury  will  be 
forced  into  the  market  next  year  to 
borrow  an  additional  $1.3  billion.  The 
interest  cost  for  that  borrowing  during 
the  first  year  would  in  all  likelihood 
exceed  $100  million  and  that  is  just 
the  first  year.  This  Senator  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
start  reducing  our  accumulated  na- 
tional debt  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  So  we  will  continue  to  make 
those  interest  payments  on  the  extra 
$1.3  billion.  If  you  factor  in  the  inter- 
est expense  of  buying  now.  the  price  of 
oil  has  to  go  through  the  roof  in  the 
out  years  before  this  amendment  can 
be  justified  on  grounds  of  cost  savings. 
Additionally.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  overall  cost  savings  is  the 
proper  way  to  assess  this  amendment. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  looks  on  this  as  a  capital  budg- 
eting problem. 

What  we  really  face  is  a  cash  flow 
problem.  Even  if  we  are  able  to  look 
back  during  the  1990s  and  realize  we 
could  have  saved  a  few  million  dollars 
if  we  had  bought  more  oil  during  1984. 
the  fact  will  remain  that  we  did  not 
have  the  money  during  1984  to  do 
that.  That  to  buy  in  1984  we  were 
forced  to  borrow  more,  run  up  the  def- 
icit and  threaten  recovery.  To  me  that 
is  the  way  this  problem  should  be  ana- 
lyzed. 

Mr.  I>residenL,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  SPR  expenditures  are 
really  national  security  expenditures.  I 
agree.  But  I  am  not  sure  what  that 
proves.  This  Senator  believes  we 
should  have  a  strong  defense  and  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  But,  that  does  not 
mean  we  give  the  Pentagon  a  blank 
check.  Their  budget  can  be  trimmed 
like  all  the  others.  Similarly,  I  believe 
we  should  have  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  But  not  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other billion  or  so  dollars  tacked  on  to 
an  already  enormous  deficit.  We 
simply  cannot  justify  every  imaginable 
expenditure  on  grounds  of  national  se- 
curity and  expect  to  ever  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment.  The  Senator's 
objectives  are  admirable.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  cannot  accommodate 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  255  L#g.] 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
BIden 
Blngaman 
Boren 
Bradley- 
Bump*  rs 
Burdtck 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DcConcini 
Dodd 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Boschwilz 

Cochran 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

East 

Evans 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Gras.'iley 

Hatch 


YEAS— 54 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

NAYS— 43 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lax  alt 

Lugar 

Matttngly 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Percy 


NOT  VOTING— 3 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stennis 

Tsongas 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Baker 


Inouye 


Thurmond 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2166)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Senator  TSONGAS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
before  yielding  to  the  Senator,  may  I 
ask  this  question,  because  a  number  of 
Senators  have  suggested  that  they 
have  some  concern  about  how  late  we 
are  going  to  go  tonight.  Let  me  say 
now  that  I  know  of  only  one  matter 
that  may  require  a  vote.  Senator 
TsoNGAS  has  an  amendment  which  I 
think  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  agree 
upon. 

There  are  a  number  of  others  who 
have  amendments  that  will  not  re- 
quire a  vote  but  will  require  just  a 
little  bit  of  time  to  get  them  done  in 
the  Record. 


Senator  Domenici  has  an  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  has 
some  exception  to  and  may  require  a 
vote  on  a  procedural  matter  with  re- 
spect to  that  amendment. 

The  remainder  of  them,  aside  from 
final  passage,  I  do  not  believe  will  re- 
quire any  vote  at  all. 

I  ask  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  acting 
majority  leader,  if  he  would  have  any 
objection,  and  I  ask  Senator  Byrd,  the 
minority  leader,  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  take  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment, do  whatever  we  have  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  procedural  or  substan- 
tive vote  with  respect  to  that  amend- 
ment, agree  that  all  other  amend- 
ments that  we  have  listed  now  would 
be  the  only  remaining  amendments, 
and  under  those  circumstances  then  to 
ask  that  the  vote  on  final  passage 
occur  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  have  to  run  that 
on  my  hotline. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it  and 
get  back. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  might  in  that  manner  allow  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  work  our  way 
through  remaining  matters  that  have 
to  be  dealt  with  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers would  not  have  to  be  held  here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  then,  if  we  can  run 
and  we  will  run  a  hotline  similarly,  it 
would  be  the  plan  of  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  that  we  go 
through  the  Domenici  amendment, 
which  may  require  a  vote,  and  then  go 
to  these  other  amendments  which  can 
be  apparently  accepted  or  worked  out. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Without  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  carry  the  vote 
on  final  passage  over  until  tomorrow. 
It  would  be  sometime  around  noon,  if 
we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  be  my 
suggestion,  and  I  am  not  making  that 
as  a  unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time,  but  I  think  we  could  list  then  the 
amendments  that  we  know  of  that  we 
think  we  can  work  out  and  we  could 
accommodate  all  Members  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  our  desire  to 
finish  all  amendments  tonight. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  the  only  thing 
that  would  take  place  tomorrow  would 
be  final  passage. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  would  be  no 
debate  or  further  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  to  clear  through 
my  cloakroom  line  two  things:  One, 
that    there    would    be   no    additional 


amendments  tomorrow;  further,  that 
there  would  be  a  vote  which  would 
occur  at,  say,  12  noon? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  be  fine 
with  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  does  he  have  confi- 
dence that  there  is  nothing  that  re- 
quires a  vote  other  than  the  Domenici 
amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  why  we  are 
running  the  hotlines.  We  will  be  able 
to  answer  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  had  an  indication 
from  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  he 
may  require  a  vote  on  the  slant-hole 
drilling. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  DeConcini  indi 
cated  some  concern  about  that  amend- 
ment and  would  take  a  position  in  op- 
position to  it.  I  indicated  that  if  he  did 
not,  I  very  well  may. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  are  still  in 
some  discussions  with  respect  to  the 
matter  concerning  the  postponement 
of  the  timber  leases  which  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  want  to  take  on. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this 
procedure  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
would  work  out.  I  would  like  to  find 
out  from  Senator  DeConcini,  and  I 
will  do  that  on  my  own,  as  to  where  he 
stands  on  that  particular  subject.  I  do 
not  see  him  on  the  floor  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  a  position. 

In  connection  with  the  Domenici 
amendment,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
that  would  require  two  votes. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  have  a  procedural 
vote  which  may  occur. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  could  be  two 
votes,  one  on  a  procedural  question 
and  the  other  on  the  substance  of  the 
amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  slant-hole  drill- 
ing, the  staff  has  informed  me  that 
Senator  DeConcini  is  still  discussing 
that  at  the  staff  level.  I  think  that  can 
be  worked  out.  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  that  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Has  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  carbon 
process  funding  been  accepted? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  are  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  as  well  with  refer- 
ence to  another  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  With  respect  to  the 
Great  Plains  project? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  advise  the  managers  of  the  bill  that 
I  am  prepared  to  send  an  amendment 


forward  which  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  agreed  to  yes- 
terday. The  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment was  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Since  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
technical  amendment,  I  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  would  be  accepta- 
ble. It  would  not  take  more  than  a 
minute. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  the  amendment  is? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  en- 
ables a  certain  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina residents  to  transit  Backbay  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Virginia  if  necessary  to 
maintain  their  livelihood  and  in  cer- 
tain other  very  limited  circumstances. 
At  the  time  the  amendment  was  put 
forward,  there  was  no  indication  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  be 
affected. 

Upon  closer  review  of  the  amend- 
ment by  myself,  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  Mr.  Robb,  and  environmental 
advocates,  it  is  desirable  to  cap  the 
number  of  individuals  at  a  figure  not 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  see  no  prob- 
lems with  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2167 

(p>urpose:  To  restore  certain  energy  conser- 
vation programs  to  fiscal  year  1983  levels.) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  worked  out  an  accommo- 
dation on  my  amendment. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  to  add 
$27.2  million  to  the  energy  conserva- 
tion subfunction.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  restore  funding  for 
certain  energy  conservation  programs 
closer  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  levels. 
The  funds  added  by  the  amendments 
would  be  broken  down  as  follows:  $11.5 
million  for  the  schools  and  hospital 

programs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  send  his  amendment  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me  read  this  and 
then  I  will  send  the  amendment  for- 
ward: $3.8  million  for  buildings  and 
community  systems;  $4.5  million  for 
the  energy  policy  and  conservation 
grants;  $5  million  for  the  Energy  Ex- 
tension Services,  and  $2.4  million  for 
multisector. 

These  additions  would  bring  these 
programs  half  way  to  last  year's  fund- 
ing  levels.   Without   these   additions. 
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these  programs  would  be  41  percent 
below  last  years  level.  With  this 
amendment  they  will  stUl  be  20  per- 
cent lower. 

This  amendment  would  not  "bust 
the  budget."  The  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  would  still  be  approximately 
$1  billion  below  the  levels  allocated  in 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  1984.  It  would  also  be  $661  million 
below  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
own  allocation  for  Interior.  The  con- 
servation budget  would  also  still  be 
over  $105  million  below  the  assump- 
tion for  energy  conservation  contained 
In  the  budget  resolution. 

This  amendment  would  permit  all 
existing  programs  to  continue  at  levels 
closer  to  current  level  of  effort  and 
avoid  eliminating  any  existing  pro- 
gram elements. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  areas  to 
which  funds  would  be  restored  under 
this  amendment: 

Schools  and  hospitals  program  pro- 
vides matching  grants  for  conservation 
activities  to  schools  and  hospitals.  It 
provides  financial  assistance  to  over- 
come unique  barriers  to  energy  conser- 
vation  that   exists   in   the   nonprofit 
sector.  During  the  life  of  this  program, 
thousands    of   schools    and    hospitals 
have  benefited  from  thr  implementa- 
tion of  energy  savings  measures.  This 
program  was  funded  at  $150  million  in 
fiscal   year   1981.   Last   year  in  fiscal 
year  1983  it  was  only  $48  million— ex- 
cluding jobs  bill  money.  The  Interior 
appropriations  bill   includes  only  $25 
million.  This  amendment  would  raise 
it  to  $36.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Buildings   and   community    systems 
support  a  range  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  aimed  at  increasing 
the  energy  efficiency  of  the  building 
sector.  DOE'S  Energy  Research  Advi- 
sory Board  has  found  that  the  build- 
ing industry  is  one  of  the  most  frag- 
mented sectors  of  the  economy  and 
thus  has  no  focus  for  an  industrial  re- 
search program.  A  strong  and  steady 
program   emphasizing   basic   and   ap- 
plied research  and  measures  to  encour- 
age the  transfer  of  such  results  to  the 
private  sector  is  an  important  priority. 
In  fiscal  year  1981.  this  program  was 
funded  at  $91  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1983.  it  was  only  $39.1  million.  This  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  provides  only 
$31.5  million.  This  amendment  would 
add  $3.8  million  in  order  to  maintain 
almost  current  general  level  of  effort 
and    avoid    eliminating    any    existing 
program  elements. 

This  increase  would  provide  contin- 
ued support  for:  research  in  indoor  air 
quality;  building  performance  predic- 
tion, monitoring  and  modeling;  devel- 
oping a  data  base  on  energy  perform- 
ance of  buildings  and  appliances;  mon- 
itoring voluntary  compliance  of  build- 
ing energy  performance  standards;  re- 
search into  institutional  factors  that 
influence  energy  consumption  and 
adoption  of  efficient  techniques;  moni- 
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toring.  evaluation,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  In  providing  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  multifamily 
audit  services;  research  into  urban 
waste,  including  efforts  to  develop, 
demonstrate,  and  disseminate  technol- 
ogy and  information  on  new  separa- 
tion, preparation,  and  conversion  tech- 
niques; and  technical  assistance  to 
communities  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting district  heating  projects. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  excel- 
lent  work   of   the   Lawrence   Berkely 
Laboratory  at  Princeton.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Department  could  extend  its 
support  to  other  collaborative  efforts 
involving  industry  participation  such 
as  the  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences  and  MITs  joint  program  for 
energy  efficient  buildings  and  systems. 
Energy     policy     and     conservation 
grants  provide  support  to  State  energy 
offices  for  a  range  of  energy  conserva- 
tion activities.  These  activities  have  re- 
sulted   in   significant    energy   savings 
through    programs    that    reflect    the 
unique  energy  problems  and  resources 
at  the  State  level.  State  energy  grants 
were  funded  at  $48  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  $24  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  Interior  appropriations  bill 
would  cut  this  to  $15  million  in  fiscal 
year    1984.    This    amendment    would 
bring  the  program  up  to  $19.5  million. 
Energy  extension  service  funds  sup- 
port   State    outreach    programs    for 
public   institutions,   small   businesses, 
and  individuals.  This  has  been  a  very 
successful  program  that  DOE  reports 
to  have  leveraged  $16  of  private  invest- 
ment for  every  Federal  dollar  spent.  In 
fiscal    year    1981.    this    program    was 
funded  at  $25  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1983.  it  was  at  $10  million.  In  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill,  the  program  is 
eliminated.  This  amendment  would  re- 
store $5  million  to  keep  the  program 
going. 

Multisector  programs  consist  of  the 
energy  conversion  technology  pro- 
gram, inventors  program,  and  the  Na- 
tional Appropriate  Technology  Assist- 
ance Service. 

The  energy  conversion  technology 
program  supports  basic  and  applied  re- 
search on  advanced  concepts  for 
energy  efficiency  in  areas  such  as 
engine  combustion,  thermal  science, 
materials,  and  lubrication.  This  pro- 
gram supports  generic  research  to 
insure  a  strong  technology  base.  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  it  was  funded  at  $9 
million.  The  Interior  appropriation 
provides  only  $6  million. 

The  inventors  program  provides 
evaluations  of  inventions  submitted  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and, 
through  DOE.  provides  technical  as- 
sistance and  financial  support  for  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  in- 
ventions that  receive  a  favorable 
review.  Several  studies  have  shown 
that  a  significant  number  of  valuable 
ideas  have  come  out  of  this  program. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  channels 


through  which  inventors  can  obtain 
an  objective  hearing.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  this  program  received  $5.8  mil- 
lion. In  fiscal  year  1983.  there  was  $2 
million.  In  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  there  is  $1.5  million  for  evalua- 
tions by  NBS  only.  This  amendment 
would  provide  funds  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  and  support  to  inventors 
that  receive  a  favorable  review.  A 
modest  program  to  help  inventors  de- 
velop a  business  plan  or  obtain  ven- 
ture capital  would  provide  consider- 
able help  in  transferring  these  inven- 
tions to  the  private  sector. 

The  National  Appropriate  Technolo- 
gy Assistance  Service  (NAT AS)  is  a 
follow  on  program  to  the  appropriate 
technology  grants  program  which  pro- 
vided thousands  of  grants  to  individ- 
uals and  small  businesses  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  small-scale  renewable 
energy  and  energy  conservation  tech- 
nologies. This  program  amply  demon- 
strated the  usefulness  and  reliability 
of  several  new  technologies  such  as 
passive  solar  greenhouses,  solar  water 
heaters,  methane  gas  production  from 
animal  wastes,  and  waste  heat  recov- 
ery. NATAS  will  focus  on  disseminat- 
ing information  and  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations interested  in  appropriate 
technologies. 

This  program  was  funded  at  $1.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  but  because 
of  delays  by  DOE.  a  contractor  to  run 
the  program  will  not  be  selected  until 
September.  The  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  provides  only  $100,000  be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  starting  the  pro- 
gram. However,  DOE  has  indicated 
that  it  will  award  the  contract  for  18 
months.  Thus,  additional  funds  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  pro- 
grams intended  fiscal  year  1983  level 
over  a  longer  period. 

This  amendment  would  add  $2.4  mil- 
lion to  multisector  and  thus  provide 
funds  to  maintain  levels  closer  to  cur- 
rent level  of  effort  in  the  energy  con- 
version technology  program,  provide 
technical  assistance  and  support  for 
inventors  who  receive  favorable 
review,  and  provide  additional  support 
for  the  National  Appropriate  Technol- 
ogy Assistance  Service  to  maintain  ac- 
tivity over  the  length  of  the  contract. 
Mr.  President,  the  programs  sup- 
ported by  this  amendment  are  not  new 
untried  proposals.  They  are  proven 
programs  with  a  long  history  of  ac- 
complishment and  energy  savings. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  these 
programs  have  already  been  seriously 
eroded  by  repeated  budget  cuts.  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  these  five  programs 
were  just  40  percent  of  their  fiscal 
year  1981  levels.  The  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  would  cut  them  to  24 
percent  of  their  fiscal  year  1981  levels. 
By  what  logic  have  these  invaluable 
programs  been  so  drastically  cut  back? 
At  the  levels  in  this  bill,  several  of 


these  programs  would  be  eliminated 
and  others  would  drop  below  levels  at 
which  a  minimal  program  could  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Energy  conservation  is  still  a  critical 
national  priority.  We  have  already  let 
our  commitment  to  energy  efficiency 
slip  so  significantly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  let  these  programs  fall 
any  further. 

In  these  times  of  large  budget  defi- 
cits, the  Senate  has  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  level  funding  for  energy  pro- 
granfis.  This  amendment  would  merely 
keep  these  programs  at  this  year's 
level.  When  the  energy  crisis  is  revisit- 
ed upon  this  country  in  the  years 
ahead,  we  will  be  very  glad  that  we  did 
not  let  our  commitment  to  energy  con- 
servation fade  away,  that  we  held  the 
line  and  saved  these  critical  programs. 
I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS).  for  himself.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Mat- 
tingly.  and  Mr.  Boschwitz  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2167. 

On  page  53.  line  11,  strike  the  number 
■$333.481,000''  and  Insert  "$360,681,000". 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  these 
additions  would  bring  these  programs 
halfway  to  last  year's  funding  levels. 
Without  these  additions  the  programs 
would  be  41  percent  below  last  year's 
level  and  with  the  amendment  then 
would  still  be  20.6  percent  lower. 

I  would  say  that  my  original  amend- 
ment brought  all  of  these  programs  up 
to  last  year's  funding  levels.  In  the 
spirit  of  accommodation,  we  have  cut 
these  numbers  in  half.  The  chairman 
has  indicated  that  he  would  look  fa- 
vorably upon  this  and  try  to  have 
these  approved  in  conference. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  has 
indeed  discussed  this  matter  with  me 
and  I  am  aware  of  both  the  substance 
of  the  requests  contained  in  the 
amendment  and  the  figures  which  the 
Senator  has  offered  to  the  Senate  in 
this  amendment.  The  House  figures 
are  different.  The  matters  will  be  in 
conference.  It  is  my  expectation  when 
the  conference  has  been  completed 
that  the  original  desires  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  expressed  are  likely  to  be  ac- 
conmiodated.  It  is  certainly  my  inten- 
tion in  going  to  the  conference  to  try 
to  accommodate  these  figures  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  groups  in  favor  of  the  Tsongas- 
Heinz  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Groups  in  Favor  of  Tsongas-Heinz 
Amendment 
Energy  Conservation  Coalition. 
Alliance  To  Save  Energy. 
Solar  Lobby. 

National  Center  for  Appropriate  Technol- 
ogy. 
Federation  of  American  Scientists. 
National  Governors  Association. 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
National  League  of  Cities. 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 
American  Hospital  Association. 
Higher  Education  Energy  Task  Force. 
National  Audubon  Society. 
Conservation  Foundation. 
Environmental  Policy  Center. 
Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
National  Resources  Defense  Council. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 
Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition. 
Critical  Mass  Energy  Project. 
Baltimore  Jobs  in  Energy  Project. 
United      Methodist      Church— Board     of 
Church  and  Society. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  Senator  Tsongas. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  this 
Nation  no  longer  finds  itself  in  an 
energy  crisis.  Though  we  have  made 
progress  toward  achieving  energy  inde- 
pendence, that  progress  can  be  in- 
stantly wiped  out  by  an  unexpected 
act  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  question  is:  How  can  we  seek  to 
protect  this  Nation  from  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  tragic  event? 

The  answer:  By  maintaining  a  bal- 
anced energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about— balance. 

Without  the  $27.2  million  Senator 
Tsongas  and  I  seek  to  add  to  the  con- 
servation budget,  the  programs  in 
question  will  be  funded  at  41  percent 
below  the  fiscal  year  1983  level  and  76 
percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1981 
level. 

Our  objective  is  simply  to  keep  these 
very  important  programs  at  their 
fiscal  year  1983  levels— nothing  more, 
nothing  less. 

This  amendment  supports  programs 
that  work— programs  which  have  not 
only  reduced  our  energy  costs  but  also 
created  jobs  and  most  important  have 
stimulated  the  emergence  of  a  vibrant 
private  sector  to  produce,  market,  and 
install  successful  conservation  technol- 
ogies. 

The  programs  impacted  by  this 
amendment  have  a  tremendous  impact 
on  State  governments  all  across  this 
Nation.  A  majority  of  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Governor's  Asso- 
ciation receive  80  percent  or  more  of 
the  support  from  their  State  energy 
offices  from  Federal  funds— Federal 
funds  channeled  through  the  State 
energy  conservation  program  (SECP) 
account  in  the  Federal  conservation 
budget. 


SECP  has  established  the  States  as 
the  major  delivery  mechanisms  of 
energy  conservation  programs.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  implementation  of  spe- 
cially tailored  energy  conservation 
programs  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
States  and  localities.  It  has  spawned 
the  growth  of  industries  sensitive  to 
specific  energy  needs  and  the  design  of 
products  to  meet  those  needs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
1976  and  1980  federally  supported 
State  energy  conservation  programs 
have  produced  cumulative  energy  sav- 
ings worth  $22  billion— 30  times  more 
than  they  cost. 

From  1976  through  1981  the  core 
State  energy  conservation  programs 
have  saved  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  46,930,000  barrels  of  oil. 
resulting  in  $1.4  billion  in  energy  sav- 
ings. 

A  very  important  program,  the 
energy  extension  service  (EES)  whose 
goal  it  is  to  bring  the  latest  personal- 
ized renewable  energy  and  conserva- 
tion information  and  assistance  to 
small  energy  users  have  been  entirely 
deleted  from  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill. 

EES  participants  in  10  pilot  States 
surveyed  have  saved  the  equivalent  of 
6.400  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Beyond 
what  they  would  have  saved  without 
the  program  and  invested  $59.9  million 
more  in  energy  conservation  measures 
than  did  comparable  nonparticipants. 
The  private  sector  invested  approxi- 
mately $16  for  every  1  Federal  dollar 
expended. 

The  cost  to  the  program  to  partici- 
pants achieving  these  additional 
energy  savings  averaged  $8.50  per 
barrel  of  oil  equivalent.  Compared  to 
the  cost  of  buying  a  barrel  of  imported 
oil— approximately  $30.  The  approach 
of  the  EES  is  clearly  cost  effective. 

For  the  last  year  figures  were  avail- 
able—1980— the  EES  program  generat- 
ed enough  energy  savings  to  equal  6.9 
million  barrels  of  oil  equivalent. 

Is  there  any  possible  reason  to  elimi- 
nate such  highly  leveraged  Federal  ac- 
tivities? Clearly  not  if  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  become  an  energy  independent 
nation. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  does 
not  end  with  the  energy  extension 
service. 

The  schools  and  hospital  program 
which  provides  matching  grants  to  in- 
stitutions to  encourage  implementa- 
tion of  conservation  measures  has 
thus  far  through  the  award  of  over 
22.000  technical  assistance  grants 
achieved  17.8  million  barrels  of  oil 
equivalent.  It  is  expected  that  these 
savings  should  be  realized  each  year 
since  they  resulted  from  permanent 
capital  improvements  to  buildings  and 
equipment. 

This  program  saves  Federal  dollars 
that  otherwise  would  be  spent  on  hos- 
pital energy  costs  through  medicare 
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and  medicaid  reimbursements.  The 
hospital  energy  bill  paid  by  medicare 
and  medicaid  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $3.4  billion  in  1982. 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  over 
125.000  buildings  in  the  program  have 
received  energy  audits.  State  and  local 
goverrunents  have  saved  dollars  that 
would  otherwise  be  spent  on  energy 
bills  In  public  schools— the  energy  bill 
for  public  schools  and  colleages 
amounted  to  approximately  $7.6  bil- 
Uon  in  1982. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  program 
has  been  cut  by  68  percent  from  its 
fiscal  year  1981  level,  demand  for  the 
program  remains  strong.  Many  States 
have  a  huge  backlog  of  applications 
that  would  be  funded  if  Federal 
money  were  available.  New  York  has 
$110  million  worth  of  applications  that 
meet  funding  criteria,  Florida  has  a 
$81  million  backlog,  Pennsylvania  a 
$35.7  million  backlog,  Massachusetts  a 
$31  million  backlog. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  in  pro- 
gram areas  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment is  a  long  one.  They  include  the 
following: 

During  the  fiscal  years  1978  to  1981. 
42  district  waste-to-energy  technol- 
ogies were  investigated  to  find  ways  of 
improving  economic,  technical  and  en- 
vironmental performance.  Of  the  25 
feasibility  studies  initiated  in  fiscal 
1978,  20  resulted  in  projects  that  are 
proceeding  to  construction.  Through 
an  investment  of  just  over  $7  million, 
more  than  $1  billion  in  private  capital 
has  been  attracted  to  those  projected 
which  are  expected  to  provide  15,000 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent. 

Joint  research  and  development  with 
the  private  sector  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  prototype  window  systems 
which  are  65  percent  to  85  percent 
more  energy  efficient  than  existing 
ones.  As  a  result  the  energy  savings 
potential  of  "daylight'  in  office  build- 
ings was  identified. 

The  energy  related  inventions  pro- 
gram has  evaluated  over  10,000  energy 
savings  inventions;  115  inventions 
have  been  awarded  grants  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $3.8  million.  A  study  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology concluded  that  the  inventions 
program  provides  one  of  the  few  fund- 
ing channels  through  which  inventors 
can  receive  an  objective  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  some 
examples  of  how  Federal  dollars  have 
worked  to  erase  the  image  that  conser- 
vation is  somehow  to  be  equated  with 
energy  denial.  On  the  contrary,  the 
programs  impacted  by  this  amend- 
ment proves  that  placing  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  has  had  a 
tremendous  energy  and  economic 
impact  on  this  Nation.  This  is  no  time 
to  stifle  the  advances  which  have  been 
made.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  which  Senator  Tson- 
GAS  and  I  offer  today. 


Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  having  of- 
fered this  amendment.  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  believe  we 
have  made  great  progress  here,  thanks 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  McClure,  in  restoring  ap- 
proximately half  of  what  we  lost  in 
the  previous  year. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
comments  about  the  conference.  I  un- 
derstand his  concern  and  his  strategy. 

I  want  to  compliment  him  for  under- 
standing the  need  for  a  balanced 
energy  policy.  I  appreciate  my  chair- 
mams  support  of  the  Tsongas-Heinz 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
support  the  amendment. 

FAIRNESS  FOR  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  from 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

TSONGAS). 

During  the  1970's,  Congress  and  the 
Nation  wrestled  with  the  appropriate 
response  to  the  energy  crisis.  After 
much  debate,  legislation  was  passed 
that  helped  insure  adequate  supplies 
of  crude  oil,  stabilized  future  natural 
gas  supplies,  promoted  alternative 
energy  sources,  and  encouraged  con- 
servation wherever  possible. 

Today  there  is  movement  to  break 
that  agreement  and  knock  out  energy 
conservation  programs.  Since  entering 
the  Senate  in  1981,  I  have  seen  contin- 
ued assaults  on  energy  conservation 
programs.  If  we  fail  here  today,  then 
energy  conservation  programs  will  be 
cut  41  percent  below  last  year's  fund- 
ing and  76  percent  below  fiscal  year 
19811 

Wliat  we  are  asking  for  today  is  fair- 
ness. Vjet  us  be  fair  to  our  national 
energy^  program.  Let  us  be  fair  to  the 
Nation.'  Let  us  be  fair  to  American  citi- 
zens. 

This  amendment  will  not  bust  the 
budget.  If  passed,  this  amendment  will 
still  be  more  than  $100  million  below 
the  budget  levels  we  set  for  ourselves 
in  June.  Energy  conservation  pro- 
grams will  not  bankrupt  the  country. 
Instead  conservation  preserves  it. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  energy 
savings  have  been  staggering.  Illinois 
consumers  have  saved  over  $2.5  billion 
in  energy  costs  since  1978.  The  savings 
have  come  in  the  form  of  energy 
audits  done  by  the  utilities  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  State  Residential  Conser- 
vation Service  to  help  homeowners  re- 
ceive constructive  advice  on  insulating 
their  homes.  The  savings  have  been 
fostered  by  the  State  energy  clearing- 
house, which  has  provided  55,000  Illi- 
noisans  per  year  with  conservation  in- 
formation to  help  businesses,  industry, 
and  homeowners.  The  savings  have 
come  in  the  form  of  the  State  commu- 
nity energy  management  planning  as- 
sistance program,  which  has  provided 
the  communities  of  Evanston,  Jack- 
sonville,  Peoria,   and   all   of   DuPage 


County  with  help  in  setting  up  local 
initiatives  to  combat  rising  energy 
bills.  Without  Federal  assistance, 
these  valuable  programs  will  be  dis- 
continued. 

Equally  important,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, without  this  amendment,  will  be 
unable  to  carry  out  its  statutory  re- 
quirements under  title  II,  part  I  of  the 
National  Energy  Act  of  1977. 

Conservation  programs  are  not  run 
by  and  for  the  benefit  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. Rather,  the  programs  are  run  for 
the  benefit  of  local  communities  and 
more  importantly,  for  the  consumer. 

Conservation  is  the  best  alternative 
energy  source  currently  available  for 
the  Midwest  for  several  reasons.  FMrst, 
the  energy  savings  are  immediately  re- 
alized by  consumers  who  conserve  our 
nonrenewable  resources.  Second,  con- 
servation can  occur  without  rewriting 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  with  the 
possibility  of  raising  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers. Third,  it  does  not  require  the 
heavy  capital  investment  cost  that 
synthetic  fuels  need  to  become  oper- 
ational. Fourth,  it  allows  a  sensible 
Federal  program  to  continue. 

Who  will  be  helped  by  this  amend- 
ment? The  answer  is  simple:  schools, 
hospitals,  homeowners,  farmers,  small 
businesses,  industry,  and  churches  are 
its  benefactors. 

Let  us  recognize,  as  past  Congresses 
have,  that  our  energy  resources  are 
precious  and  that  conservation  is  the 
best  recognized  and  most  effective  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Tsongas-Heinz  amend- 
ment to  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill.  In  this  time  of  escalating  energy 
prices,  this  amendment  is  vital  to 
achieving  energy  efficiency.  This 
amendment  is  not  only  timely,  but  it  is 
crucial  toward  getting  this  Nation 
back  to  a  level  of  energy  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  few 
months,  indeed,  over  the  last  few- 
years,  Americans  have  been  asked  to 
tighten  their  energy  belts.  All  too 
often,  energy  consumers  throughout 
this  Nation  have  been  hit  by  a  steady, 
unrelenting  onslaught  to  their  energy 
budgets. 

Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  these 
energy  price  hikes.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived such  that  Americans  cannot 
afford  their  electric  bills,  they  cannot 
afford  their  gas  expenditures.  Indeed, 
many  Americans  cannot  afford  the  or- 
dinary necessities  of  life. 

The  present  administration,  through 
its  budget  proposals,  has  demonstrated 
a  callous  indifference  to  the  plight  of 
the  average  American.  The  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1984  energy  con- 
servation budget  slashed  some  $184 
million  from  schools  and  hospitals,  the 
energy  extension  service.  State  energy 
conservation  programs,  and  building 
research  programs  alike. 


Energy  conservation,  contrary  to  the 
administration's  budget  proposals,  is 
not  merely  an  arrangement  of  words 
and  figures  in  a  budget  book.  Energy 
conservation  represents  hope  for  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  young  school  aged  children  of  this 
Nation.  Americans  of  all  walks  of  life 
depend  daily  upon  the  vital  programs 
administered  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
conservation  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  TsoNGAS  and  Mr.  Heinz,  in  sup- 
porting tin  effective  and  responsible 
energy  conservation  budget.  I  believe 
that  the  addition  of  this  $54  million  to 
the  energy  conservation  account  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  toward  advancing 
that  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2167)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3168 

(Purpose:   To   appropriate   funds   to   reim- 
burse private  litigants  in  a  water  adjudica- 
tion   suit    involving    Indians    where    the 
United  States  is  required  to  hire  private 
counsel  for  individual  Indian  Tribes) 
Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk   for   myself   and   for  my   distin- 
guished    junior     colleague.     Senator 
BiNGAMAN,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bingaman,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2168. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  line  23  on  page  23  through  line  8  on 
page  25  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "in  field  offices,  $819,710,000  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $53,735,000  for  higher  educa- 
tion scholarships  and  assistance  to  public 
schools  under  the  Act  of  April  16.  1934  (48 
Stat.  596),  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  452  et 
seq.),  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1985.  and  the  funds 
made  available  to  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions through  contracts  authorized  by  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1975  (88  Stat.  2203;  25 
tJ.S.C.  450  et  seq.)  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1985:  Provided,  That 
this  carryover  authority  does  not  extend  to 
programs  directly  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs;  and  includes  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 19(a)  of  Public  Law  93-531  (25  U.S.C. 
640(d)-18(a)),  $3,951,000,  to  remain  available 


until  expended:  Provided  further,  That  none 
of  these  funds  shall  be  expended  as  match- 
ing funds  for  programs  funded  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)(l)(B)(iil)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
2303(a)(l)(B)(iii):  Provided  further.  That  in 
addition,  moneys  received  by  grant  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  other  Feder- 
al agencies  to  carry  out  various  programs 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
handicapped  programs,  bilingual  education, 
and  other  specific  programs  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  this  account  and  remain  available 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $450,000  shall  be  made  available 
until  expended  for  transfer  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
reimburse  private  litigants  for  legal  fees  in- 
curred in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  ex  rel. 
Reynolds  v.  Aamodt  water  adjudication  suit: 
Provided  further.  That  any  cost  of". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
may  be  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
Since  I  have  revised  it  slightly  after 
conferring  with  Senator  Melcher,  I 
will  send  a  copy  of  this  amendment  to 
him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
simple  terms  this  amendment  provides 
for  $450,000  to  be  made  available  until 
expended  for  transfer  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  reimburse  litigants  for 
legal  services  incurred  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  ex  rel.  Reynolds  versus 
Aamodt,  a  water  adjudication  case. 

The  money  cannot  be  made  available 
to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  which  is  a 
party  to  this  suit.  They  will  spend 
their  own  money.  But  in  a  nutshell. 
Mr.  President,  here  is  where  we  are  in 
this  case:  The  case  has  been  in  some 
stages  of  adjudication  for  17  years. 
But  in  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  circuit  court  decision  that  basi- 
cally says  the  U.S.  Government  has  to 
pay  attorneys  fees  for  the  four  Indian 
Pueblos  involved,  to  permit  them  to 
hire  their  own  legal  counsel,  pay  for 
that  counsel  and  for  experts  of  various 
and  sundry  types  that  might  be  re- 
quired for  them  to  prove  their  particu- 
lar premise  in  terms  of  water  rights 
that  they  claim  in  this  area  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
different  in  that  respect,  in  that  not 
only  is  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
fending the  four  Indian  pueblos  in 
their  water  rights  contentions  and  as- 
sessments, but  to  this  point  the  U.S. 
Government  has  paid  $2.9  million,  and 
it  is  rising  all  the  time,  to  the  four 
pueblos  to  pay  their  own  private  law- 
yers and  for  payment  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  anthropology,  modeling  of 
water,  and  the  like,  so  that  they  can 
adequately  present  their  version,  in- 
cluding the  Winters  doctrine  version, 
of  what  rights  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  dilemma.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
say  this  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  here  and  who  will  vote  on  this 
amendment,    is    very    simple:    While 


there  are  some  non-Indians  who  can 
afford  legal  counsel,  I  think  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  being  proved  wrong 
that  collectively  the  800-plus  defend- 
ants carmot  possibility  afford  lawyers 
and  expert  witness  fees  so  as  to 
present  a  fair  case  to  the  Federal 
master  and  judge  when  you  compare 
their  ability  to  pay  with  four  sets  of 
legal  counsel  and  all  the  experts  that 
can  be  found  in  the  country  to  present 
the  Indians'  case. 

I  have  met  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Indian  pueblos  involved  in  my  State. 
In  my  State,  Pueblos  are  small  IndGm 
tribes  generally  found  along  rivers 
where  they  have  built  their  communi- 
ties called  pueblos. 

I  told  them  that,  basically,  I  was  not 
going  to  oppose  attorneys  fees  to  them 
at  this  point,  but  I  wanted  them  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness, I  had  to  seek  some  money  for 
expert  witness  fees  and  adequate 
counsel  for  the  non-Indians— for  they 
will  proceed  through  this  complicated 
litigation  assuming  that  they  are  not 
being  dealt  with  fairly  by  the  court 
system,  which  will  only  make  it  more 
difficult  as  we  attempt  to  resolve  these 
very  complicated  water  litigations  in 
New  Mexico.  This  is  one  of  five  cases 
and  I  do  not  seek  money  in  the  others 
just  now,  just  this  one. 

If  there  is  anything  sure  about  our 
jurisprudence,  it  is  that  you  have  to 
have  legal  counsel  and  experts  in  a 
suit  as  complicated  as  this  one.  The 
State  cannot  represent  the  non-Indi- 
ans because  they  may  have  a  different 
version  of  water  law  than  the  Indians. 
Both  the  Indians  and  the  non-Indians 
have  good  title,  have  a  good  basis  upon 
which  to  argue  their  particular  ideas, 
premises,  and  theories  of  water  law. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  going 
to  pay  anything  like  $2.9  million  for 
the  attorneys  for  the  Indian  people, 
we  had  better  help  the  non-Indians 
with  some  resources  or  we  are  going  to 
end  up  not  only  adjudicating  but 
having  those  who  cannot  win  the 
case— and  everyone  cannot  win— as- 
suming that  they  did  not  lose  because 
of  the  law,  but  rather  that  they  lost 
these  very  important  issues  because 
they  could  not  match  or  even  come 
close  to  matching  the  resources  that 
the  Indians  had  in  this  case. 

Some  will  argue  that  perhaps  the 
Indian  people  will  oppose  this  and 
think  it  is  dealing  unfairly  with  them. 
I  am  convinced  as  to  this  case  that 
they  are  not  going  to  argue  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  moment. 

Theoretically,  they  might,  but  m 
this  case,  they  really  cannot,  and  I  am 
convinced  they  will  not.  There  may  be 
some  Senator  who  wants  to  argue  that 
this  is  not  fair  to  the  Indian  people.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  is  fair  theoretically 
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or  philosophically,  but  I  can  tell  you 
in  this  case,  it  is  fair:  $2.9  million  and 
growing  in  terms  of  attorneys'  fees  for 
those  four  pueblos  and  nobody  here 
on  the  floor  is  saying,  do  not  pay  their 
attorneys'  fees.  We  are  merely  saying, 
be  fair  and  set  some  aside  for  adequate 
representation  so  this  tremendous 
issue  involving  the  winners  doctrine 
for  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  United 
States  is  fairly  adjudicated  by  the 
master  and  Federal  court  and  ulti- 
mately, the  circuit  and  perhaps  even 
Supreme  Court. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senator's  arguments  are  compelling. 
My  problem  is  with  the  precedent-set- 
ting nature  of  this  amendment.  Is  this 
distinguishable  so  it  does  not  necessar- 
ily set  a  precedent  for  future  actions, 
or  does  it  set  a  precedent? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  cannot 
stand  here  and  say  it  would  set  no 
precedent.  I  do  think  it  is  limited, 
however.  For  those  who  would  say  in 
every  Indian  adjudication,  every  water 
case  out  there  that  has  Indian  claims, 
that  this  is  a  precedent  to  put  in  on 
the  opposite  side.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
question  of  that  because,  in  most 
cases,  the  courts  have  not  ordered  pri- 
vate legal  counsel  for  each  of  the 
Indian  entities  representing  their  posi- 
tion. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  Senators  who 
have  asked  me  about  it  have  had  cases 
where  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  trust  doctrine  represents 
the  Indians.  That  is  not  the  case  here. 
Here,  we  have  a  circuit  court  case,  and 
nobody  took  it  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  said  you  have  to 
pay  private  counsel  in  addition.  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  the  law  any  more,  with 
some  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  the  trust  doctrine  and  durality  of 
representation.  In  this  case  it  is. 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  if  it  is 
precedent,  it  is  limited  to  that  kind  of 
case  where,  in  addition  to  Department 
of  Justice  counsel,  you  have  the  U.S. 
Government  paying  private  counsel 
for  the  adjudication  of  trustee  water 
rights  such  as  the  Indian  people 
against  non-Indians,  many  of  whom 
cannot  afford  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Bingaman.  who  joins 
me  as  cosponsor.  would  like  to  address 
the  Senate  on  this  issue.  Then  I  shall 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  wants  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  my  colleague  has  offered 


and  which  I  cosponsor.  I  do  think  the 
issue  is  very  clearly  an  issue  of  equity 
or  fairness  in  this  case.  Many  of  my 
constituents  have  talked  to  me  about 
this  problem. 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  greatest  desire  to  come  to  a  good 
resolution  of  the  issues  being  litigated, 
has  provided  very  substantial  re- 
sources to  the  Indian  tribes  to  see  that 
their  position  is  properly  presented  in 
the  Federal  litigation.  The  problem  is 
that  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
may  not  be  properly  presented  if 
something  is  not  done  by  Congress  to 
see  that  resources  are  provided  £is  well 
to  the  non-Indians.  That  is  the  issue 
that  is  before  us. 

There  is  some  precedential  effect  of 
what  we  are  doing,  but  clearly,  this 
case  is  a  unique  case  in  the  history  of 
New  Mexico.  As  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  stated,  the  case  has 
been  pending  for  17  years.  It  involves 
the  water  rights  of  many  individual 
small  landowners  throughout  north- 
em  New  Mexico,  in  particular  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande 
throughout  northern  New  Mexico.  It 
is  crucial  to  the  fairness  and  to  the 
perception  of  fairness  among  the 
people  involved  in  that  case  that  that 
case  be  properly  argued  to  the  court 
on  both  sides  and  that,  whatever  deci- 
sion the  Federal  court  comes  out  with, 
it  be  a  decision  that  is  based  on  the 
full  record  of  argument  of  the  case 
and  presentation  of  the  various  points 
of  view. 

Here.  I  believe,  we  need  to  support  a 
departure,  perhaps,  from  the  usual 
and  provide  this  relatively  small 
amount  of  funding  so  that  the  non-In- 
dians can  see  to  it  that  their  case  is 
properly  litigated. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  taking 
the  initiative  and  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  Senate.  I  support  him  fully  in  his 
efforts. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  has  arrived  on  the 
floor.  I  was  not  going  to  speak  any  fur- 
ther and  I  will  not  on  the  substantive 
issue.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that 
what  I  have  done  is  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  put  this 
money  in  a  different  section  of  the  bill 
if  that  would  have  helped  with  the 
problem  he  has.  I  did  not  hear  from 
him  and  I  gathered  that  he  would 
oppose  it  in  any  event. 

Let  me  just  say  that  we  have  put 
this  in  the  same  section  with  the 
Indian  reimbursement  money. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. While  it  may  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  it  is  germane.  I  say  this 
to  the  Senator:  If  he  intends  to  raise  a 
point  of  order,  I  shall  raise  the  issue 
on  the  question  of  germaneness  and 
we  can  vote  on  that.  Senators  know 
they  are  going  to  have  a  vote  here  to- 


night. I  hope  we  will  do  it  on  sub- 
stance, but  I  did  not  want  to  surprise 
the  Senator.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  him 
how  I  arrived  at  the  decision.  I  thank 
him  for  his  efforts  to  cooperate  with 
me  today  and  I  thank  him  for  his  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  where  this  amendment  came 
from,  but  I  am  going  to  acquaint 
myself.  I  thank  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  remarks  about  the  ger- 
maneness and  the  point  of  order  that 
might  be  raised  about  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

I  really  welcome  this  discussion  be- 
cause there  is  something  of  merit  in 
what  the  two  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  have  said  about  trying  to  cap- 
ture some  money  out  of  the  Treasury 
to  help  the  litigant  in  a  major  water 
suit.  We  have  had  these  suits  in  Mon- 
tana for  a  number  of  years. 

This  generation  and  the  generation 
before  us  has  known  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  tremendous  amount  of 
water  litigation,  and  when  they  are 
faced  with  that  it  is  a  natural,  ordi- 
nary thing  to  reach  out  for  money  to 
pay  the  lawyers. 

This  amendment— no  matter  where 
it  is  attached,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
bill  it  is— reduced  to  what  it  means  is 
that  the  United  States  is  being  re- 
quired, if  this  amendment  were  passed, 
to  pay  for  the  legal  services,  the  law- 
yers, on  both  sides  of  the  suit.  We  may 
come  to  that  at  some  point.  We  may 
come  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  authorization  in  present  law 
that  says  that  that  can  be  done. 

Now.  present  law.  based  on  the  trea- 
ties and  based  on  some  statutes  that 
Congress  has  enacted,  requires  that 
the  United  States  defend  the  rights  of 
the  property  of  Indians,  including 
water.  And  there  is  no  real  getting 
around  that.  That  is  the  way  it  is  and 
I  believe  it  is  right. 

I  believe  it  is  proper  that  whatever  is 
left  to  the  tribes,  that  the  defense  of 
that  in  court  will  be  made  by  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  the  United 
States  itself  that  has  placed  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  position  they  are 
in,  in  temrs  of  the  reservations,  in 
terms  of  what  the  area  of  the  reserva- 
tion is.  in  terms  of  how  they  acquaint 
and  adapt  themselves  to  this  modem 
society  of  ours. 

Now  there  are  many  times  when  it  is 
true  that  individual  tribes  can  afford 
to  procure  and  pay  for  their  own  coun- 
sel, and  they  do  in  many  instances. 
But  the  obligation  remains;  the  trust 
responsibility  remains.  And  that  trust 
responsibility  will  be  defended  by  the 
United  States  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

So  now  we  have  this  proposal  that 
has  come  up  on  the  floor.  We  were  ad- 
vised that  it  would.  We  were  not  ad- 


vised where  It  would  be  attached  and 
how  it  would  be  molded  into  this  bill. 
So   we   have   a  situation  where.   In 
order  to  avoid  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion and  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  it 
has  been  drafted  this  way.  I  am  a  little 
bit  surprised  that  it  has  been.  But  I 
can  understand  that,  realizing  the  dif- 
ficulty it  is  for  the  Senate  to  set  a 
precedent  of  legislating  on  an  appro- 
priation bill— that  is  no  precedent;  we 
have  done  that  before— set  a  precedent 
that  says  that  we  are  going  to  appro- 
priate some  money  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury  from   the   taxpayers   to   pay   for 
some  lawyer's  fees,  some  court  costs, 
of  private  litigants  against  the  Indian 
tribes,   which   means.   In  effect,   that 
they  are  confronted  with  the  Justice 
Department  in  court. 

Let  me  explain.  I  have  a  sympathy 
for  discussing  and  having  Congress 
consider  the  quantification  of  water 
where  there  Is  a  mixture  of  claims  of 
Indians,  the  United  States— meaning 
the  Federal  agencies  themselves— and 
private  individuals.  I  have  a  sympathy 
for  those  court  costs  and  how  long  it 
takes  to  get  a  resolution  of  that  prob- 
lem. And  if  it  takes  forever  to  get  a 
resolution,  I  have  a  sympathy  for  dis- 
cussing and  for  trying  to  develop  some 
policy  on  whether  or  not  it  is  proper 
for  Congress  to  enter  into  paying  part 
or  all  of  the  litigants  fees,  even  the 
private  people. 

So  when  I  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  oppose  what  these  two  Sena- 
tors from  New  Mexico  are  describing 
as  a  serious  situation.  I  oppose  it  be- 
cause this  is  the  wrong  place  to  do  it. 
The  policy  should  be  developed  first 
by  legislation.  We  have  not  done  that. 
We  have  not  done  that  at  all. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  Is  absolute- 
ly nothing  in  the  United  States  Code 
that  authorizes  this  type  of  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose,  because  It  puts 
the  United  States  In  a  weird  position 
of  both  defending  the  trust  responsi- 
bilities that  they  must  for  the  Indians 
and  then  paying  for  the  plaintiff's 
costs,  in  this  instance,  of  non-Indian, 
private  individuals,  for  their  lawyer's 
fees. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  time  the  Congress 
should  address  some  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Winters  doctrine  and  the 
1962  Arizona  against  California  case 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  are  the  two 
leading  cases  that  establish  what 
might  be  the  proper  mode  of  settle- 
ment of  Indian  water  claims  versus 
other  people.  But  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
doing  it  in  this  piecemeal  fashion, 
starting  with  a  half  million  dollars 
here  or  a  million  and  a  half  next  week, 
or  three  or  four  different  amendments 
on  the  next  appropriation  bill  that 
comes  along  for  the  supplemental. 

We  had  our  cases  starting  In  the 
early  1970's  where  we  thought  of  the 
fact  and  amended  the  fact  that  In 
Montana  we  had  not  established  any 


clear  policy  by  law  and  brought  up  to 
date  the  concept  of  the  Winters  doc- 
trine and  the  Arizona  against  Califor- 
nia case  to  make  it  simpler  to  satisfy 
the  water  claims  of  the  Indian  tribes 
versus  the  non-Indians  who  were  get- 
ting water  from  the  same  source  and 
from  the  same  drainage. 

I  do  not  have  much  feeling,  however, 
that  this  should  be  proposed  at  this 
time. 

Despite  the  attachment  of  the 
amendment  at  this  point,  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  the  ordinary  thing  In  the 
ordinary  way  that  Is  devised  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  consider  this 
on  its  merits.  The  first  and  ordinary 
thing  to  do,  to  be  consistent  and  to 
have  a  mode  of  operation  In  this  body 
that  follows  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
would  be  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  under  rule 
XVI. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  pomt  of 
order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Just  a  moment 
before  the  Senator  does  that. 

Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    I 
raise  the  question  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  withhold. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  connection  with  this  matter 
now   because   I   think   It   Is   a   major 
matter,  but  I  think  there  Is  a  great 
matter  of  principle  involved.  We  are 
only  talking  about  $450,000.  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Senate 
that    the    Congress    should    consider 
paying  both  sides  their  legal  fees  in 
connection    with     litigation     that     Is 
pending  in  the  courts.  I  am  wondering 
how  far  a  matter  of  this  kind  can  go. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  manag- 
er on  the  minority  side  made  the  point 
well  as  to  whether  this  does  not  set  a 
precedent.  In  all  fairness  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  he  indicated,  that. 
Indeed,    it    does    set    a    precedent.    I 
wonder   whether   we   are   using   good 
judgment  just  to  see  who  has  the  most 
number  of  votes  on  the  question  of 
germaneness,  because,  frankly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  germane,  regardless  of 
what  the  vote  count  might  be.  It  is  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriations  bill.  But 
all  of  that  has  to  do  with  the  proce- 
dural aspects. 

What  really  bothers  me  about  the 
amendment  Is  that  It  Is  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  more  aware  than  probably 
any  Member  of  this  Senate  as  to  the 
problems  we  have  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  stand  on  this 
floor    and    agree    to    stipulate    that 


$450,000  is  not  the  difference  between 
balancing  the  budget,  or  is  it  even  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  or  does  it  even 
become  a  line  item  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  budget  that  does  not  take 
note  of  Items  less  than  $50  million. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple Involved,  a  principle  of  establish- 
ing a  new  precedent,  paying  both  sides 
in  a  legal  matter  and  then  picking  up 
$450,000.   The   next   time   it   will   be 
$1,250,000,  and  the  next  time  it  will  be 
$3  million  or  $4  million  or  $8  million. 
I  question  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  pushing  this  amendment  on  an 
appropriations  bill.   If   there   is  that 
much  merit  to  it,  he  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant member  of  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee, which  would  be  the  authorizing 
committee.  He  would  certainly  have 
no  difficulty  making  his  case  before 
that  committee  and  certainly  would 
have  no  difficulty  getting  the  matter 
scheduled  for  a  hearing.  He  may  pre- 
vail this  afternoon,  and  my  guess  Is 
that  he  will,  but  In  prevailing  I  think 
that  he  sets  back  the  Senate  and  the 
congressional  procedures  more  than  I 
would  consider  to  be  a  worthy  objec- 
tive. 

I  am  not  positive  about  the  merits  of 
the  objection.  I  think  there  Is  some  ar- 
gument that  can  be  made  as  to  the 
question  of  paying  people  who  are  not 
In  a  position  to  pay  their  own  legal 
costs    under    the    Indian    trust    fund 
where  they  can  pay  something  over  $2 
million  for  lawyers  and  the  other  side 
has  to  pay  for  their  own  lawyers.  I 
think  that  kind  of  matter  ought  to  be 
handled  in  the  authorizing  committee. 
I  really  wish  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  had  not  offered  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  going  to  be  very  exer- 
cised about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  toss 
and  lose  any  sleep  as  to  whether  this 
amendment  does  or  does  not  pass.  But 
I    think    he    knows    as    well    as    any 
Member  of  this  body  that  this  Is  not 
the  road  that  he  ought  to  be  taking; 
that  this  Is  a  bad  precedent;  that  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  an  amendment  the 
chairman  of  the   Budget   Committee 
ought  to  be  attaching  to  an  appropria- 
tions measure. 

I  will  not  raise  the  point  of  order. 
That  has  been  done  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Before  doing  that  I 
would  very  strongly  urge  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  This  is  not  really  the 
right  way  to  proceed  on  this  appro- 
priations bill. 
Mr.      DOMENICI      addressed      the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  very  brief 
because  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  implications  of  his  re- 
marks make  me  feel  very  good.  I  think 
he  Implies  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
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respect  for  the  Senate  processes,  and  I 
do.  If  this  was  the  only  legislation  in 
this  appropriation  bill,  I  would  lose 
today  because  if  I  win  it  will  be  on  ger- 
maneness, which  is  predicated  upon 
the  fact  that  it  has  legislative  lan- 
guage in  it:  that  I  am  adding  an 
amendment  to  provide  some  fairness 
for  some  people  in  New  Mexico  that 
desperately  need  it  and  cannot  wait 
very  long. 

So  I  am  not  worried  about  it  harm- 
ing this  institution  and  its  processes, 
nor  am  I  the  least  bit  worried,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  about  harming  the  ap- 
propriations process  by  adding  this 
language. 

I  have  long  since  learned  that  if  you 
look  at  these  appropriation  bills  that 
come  over  from  the  House,  you  will  be 
sunazed  at  the  amount  of  legislation 
that  is  there.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
is  all  so  good  in  the  long  run,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  I  am  doing  no  violence 
to  it  today  that  bothers  me  one  bit. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  that  we 
ought  to  wait,  my  good  friend.  Senator 
BiNGAMAN,  who  I  am  pleased  is  sup- 
porting me  on  this  and  my  cosponsor, 
because  we  can  take  our  time  going 
through  the  authorizing  process.  Let 
me  tell  the  Senator  that  he  would  not 
feel  that  way  if  he  was  one  of  the  700 
or  800  rather  poor  Hispanics  who  are 
getting  notices  from  all  over  the  place 
to  go  to  big  trials  about  their  water 
rights  when  they  think  they  have 
owned  them  for  80,  90,  100  years,  one  I 
think  for  160  years.  They  are  told  they 
are  going  to  probably  have  nothing 
left.  Altogether  they  have  raised 
$50,000  or  $60,000  for  lawyers  and 
they  read  $2.9  million  has  gone  to  four 
of  the  best  law  firms  in  New  Mexico, 
already  having  hired  the  best  anthro- 
pologists and  theoreticians  about  what 
happened  200  years  ago,  all  going  to 
court  shortly  with  reference  to  water 
that  their  small  orchard  or  little  farm 
or  ranch  that  barely  makes  its  needs. 
Their  titles  are  now  in  jeopardy.  We 
do  not  even  know  if  you  can  sell  prop- 
erty anymore  in  this  adjudication.  It  is 
so  notorious  that  I  assume  those  pre- 
paring title  insurance  and  abstracts 
are  writing  in  "We  don't  have  any  as- 
surance that  you  have  any  water." 

The  Senator  says  let  us  wait.  Well.  I 
am  for  waiting  but  not  when  we  are 
only  talking  about  $450,000.  when  it 
might  make  the  difference  between  a 
fair  adjudication,  or  at  least  as  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Bingaman,  said, 
the  perception  that  at  least  fairness 
can  be  done  here  today  without  doing 
any  violence. 

I  am  going  to  work  very  hard  to  win, 
even  though  it  is  not  very  much,  be- 
cause it  means  an  awful  lot  to  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  very  worried  in  New 
Mexico.  It  also  means  a  lot  to  the  con- 
tinued reasonably  good  relationship 
between  Indians  and  non-Indians  in 
that  part  of  my  State,  which  I  am  not 


so  sure  is  going  to  continue  in  any 
event. 

But  if  you  think  there  are  not  going 
to  be  worse  situations  where  they  have 
no  money  to  defend  themselves  and 
the  Indians  have  this  kind  of  money, 
then  I  am  not  reading  human  nature 
right,  and  I  do  not  want  that  to 
happen. 

So.  while  this  may  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  find  germaneness;  and  I 
am  saying  that  it  is  plenty  germane,  in 
the  way  we  vote  in  this  body,  and  we 
are  doing  violence  to  nobody  by  voting 
for  this  and  permitting  these  people  to 
be  represented  in  a  fair  maiuier. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  for  a  half  million  dollars 
sets  a  kind  of  precedent  which  involves 
sort  of  an  open-door  invitation  to  get 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  pay  for 
the  attorneys'  fees.  It  is  a  tough  prece- 
dent to  establish. 

There  are  52  cases  pending  right 
now  in  10  different  States.  I  recall  in 
1972.  1973.  or  1974  when  the  northern 
Cheyenne  case  was  started  in  Mon- 
tana; 4  of  500— maybe  600  or  700— indi- 
viduals. non-Indians,  were  made  part 
of  the  case.  They  were  served  with 
summonses  and  answered.  It  was  with 
respect  to  a  claim  about  water. 

This  is  not  the  only  one  in  New 
Mexico.  There  are  others  in  New 
Mexico.  What  is  being  described  as  a 
New  Mexico  case  is  not  different  from 
that  in  other  States  or  different  from 
other  cases  in  New  Mexico. 

There  is  only  one  reason  to  raise  a 
point  of  order,  and  that  is  just  to  keep 
this  in  the  proper  sequence  and  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  setting  a  precedent, 
and  probably  a  dangerous  precedent, 
for  the  Government  to  be  paying  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides  of  a  case,  in  a 
case  in  which  the  Government  is  in- 
volved, in  representing  the  trust  re- 
sponsibility of  the  tribes. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Indian  tribes 
think  about  this,  but  that  is  beside  the 
point.  It  is  what  Congress— the  Senate 
and  the  House— thinks  about  it. 

The  real  situation  we  are  facing  here 
is  that  if  the  Senate  finds  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  amendment  is  germane, 
we  are  nowhere  anyway.  We  still  have 
to  debate  the  amendment,  because  it  is 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
proper  to  add  the  language,  the  last 
five  or  six  lines  at  the  tail  end  of  this 
section  that  is  already  in  the  bill.  So 
we  will  be  in  the  situation  of  debating 
the  amendment  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  have  done  our  utmost  on  it. 

The  amendment  will  be  subject  to  a 
tabling  motion,  for  example.  If  the  ta- 
bling motion  is  agreed  to,  does  that 
strike  the  language  dealing  with  $53 
million  for  higher  education,  scholar- 
shi[>s,  and  assistance  to  public  schools 
under  the  act  of  April  16.  1934?  No.  If 
the  tabling  motion  is  successful,  that 
language  will  remain  in  the  bill  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  bill. 


So  what  are  we  doing  here?  We  do 
not  get  away  from  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er or  not  this  was  offered  for  just  the 
last  five  or  six  lines,  the  precedent-set- 
ting lines.  We  are  not  getting  away 
from  anything.  I  think  the  regular 
procedures  should  be  followed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  raise  the 
point  of  order  under  rule  XVI  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
raise  the  question  of  germaneness,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XVI,  the  defense  of  germaneness 
is  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
•yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  77, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  256  Leg.] 
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Abdnor 

Hatch 

Murkowski 
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Hecht 
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Pryor 
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Chiles 

Huddles  ton 

FUndolph 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Cohen 
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Roth 
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Johnston 

Rudman 
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Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Hasten 

Simpson 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Tower 

Elagleton 

Long 

Trible 

East 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Evans 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Gam 

McClure 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Grassley 

Moynlhan 
NAYS- 16 

Baucus 

Dodd 

Nunn 

Biden 

Exon 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

Burdick 

Melcher 

Byrd 

Metzent>aiun 
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Baker 

Cranston 

Ooldwater 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  germane;  the  point  of 
order  falls. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  in  just 
a  few  moments,  the  leadership  will  an- 
nounce s  schedule  that  is  quite  pleas- 
ing to  me  and,  I  think,  will  be  pleasing 
to  all  of  us  for  this  evening,  finishing 
this  matter  sometime  tomorrow. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Senate  voting  germaneness  on 
such  a  proposition  as  this,  because  I 
have  done  the  same  in  many  instances. 
Germaneness  is  what  the  Senate  says 
it  is.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  consider 
the  precedent  that  is  established  by 
paying  the  lawyers  who  represent 
plaintiffs  in  a  suit  against  the  United 
States,  to  consider  what  that  invites, 
certainly  to  consider  the  part  that  the 
trust  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Indians  man- 
dates: That  they  shall  have  proper 
legal  representation  in  any  suit 
brought  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  consider  that.  There  are  nu- 
merous cases  that  could  be  brought 
into  Federal  court  involving  water. 
There  are  52  cases  pending  right  now. 
There  are  other  cases  that  could  be 
brought  into  Federal  court  involving 
other  Indian  claims  where  the  plain- 
tiffs might  well  desire  one  of  us  or  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  bring 
into  an  appropriation  bill  the  funds  to 
pay  the  lawyers  to  defend  the  non-In- 
dians. 

That  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 
I  only  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  before  we  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  amendment  itself. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
all  Members. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate 
comes  to  order. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  a  good  many  Mem- 
bers have  been  asking  what  the  order 
will   be   for   tonight.   Let   me   outline 
where  I  think  we  are. 

We  have  the  Domenici  amendment 
pending.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  under  which  that 
amendment  would  be  displaced  tempo- 
rarily, to  be  considered  tomorrow 
under  a  time  limitation,  with  a  vote  up 
or  down  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 


We  have  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Percy,  one  by  Senators  Nunn  and 
HoLLiNGS,  and  one  by  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM  dealing  with  Forest  Service 
timber  relief.  I  understand  he  wishes 
that  to  be  deferred  until  tomorrow. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Garn.  upon  which  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement; a  Stevens-DeConcini 
amendment  which  can  be  disposed  of 
tonight;  an  amendment  by  myself  with 
respect  to  visitors  facility  funds;  one 
by  Senator  Tower  on  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley:  one  by  myself  with  respect  to 
wilderness  study  areas:  and  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Warner  with  respect 
to  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Back 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Those  are  the  only  amendments  of 
which  I  am  aware  and  I  have  consult- 
ed with  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  understand  they  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  amendments, 
either. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  in  setting 
aside  the  Domenici  amendment,  we 
could  then  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  it  would  be  pending 
under  a  time  limitation  tomorrow; 
that  the  amendment  by  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM  would  be  eligible  for  consider- 
ation under  a  time  limitation  tomor- 
row; and  that  all  other  matters  would 
be  handled  tonight. 

In  that  manner,  we  would  then  dis- 
pose of  this  in  an  expeditious  manner 
on  tomorrow,  and  we  could  assure  all 
Members  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther rollcalls  tonight.  That  consent  is 
being  circulated  on  both  sides,  and  I 
hope  we  can  come  to  that  agreement. 
I  think  that  conforms  to  the  require- 
ments of  which  Senator  Johnston  is 
aware,  if  I  understand  it  correctly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  suitable,  so 
far  as  I  know.  I  see  the  minority  leader 
on  the  floor.  We  have  put  out  a  hot- 
line to  confirm  that,  and  he  can  speak 
to  the  results  of  that  hotline. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  fioor?  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  enter 
into  a  time  agreement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  state  that  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader  was  to  finish  the  bill, 
if  possible,  this  evening.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  think  we  can 
make  that  determination  yet.  I  would 
like  to  continue  with  the  amendments 
that  the  Senator  has  outlined  and  at- 
tempt to  reach  an  agreement  in  a  few- 
minutes,  if  that  is  possible.  But  I  do 


think  we  are  going  to  have  to  try  and 
see  if  we  can  finish  tonight. 

We  do  have  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
ready  to  go  tomorrow,  as  I  understand 
it.  We  would  like  to  get  to  that  bill,  if 
it  is  at  all  possible,  early  enough  to- 
morrow to  see  to  it  that  we  could 
finish  that  within  a  reasonable  time.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  is  possible  to  finish 
tomorrow,  but  certainly  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  finish  it  by  Thursday. 

We  had  intended  to  start  on  that  bill 
tomorrow  at  noon.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we   can  still   have   the   possibility   of 
starting  the   bill   early   in  the  after- 
noon, at  least.  Under  the  agreement  as 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  might  have  been  possible.  But, 
under  the  circumstances,  if  we  cannot 
get   an   agreement   now,   I   think   we 
should  continue  to  proceed.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
set   aside   the   Domenici   amendment 
temporarily  and  proceed  to  some  of 
these    noncontroversial    amendments 
that  we  can  dispose  of.  since  there  is 
an  agreement  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  willing  to  make 
concerning  an  hour  and  a  half  of  time 
for  debate  on  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  we  do 
that  with  a  little  more  specificity?  If  it 
is  for  some  amendments  the  Senator 
wants  to  list,  that  would  be  fine  with 

me. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  rephrase  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
set  aside  so  that  we  can  consider  the 
amendment  to  which  I  just  referred. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2170 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Hollings,  Senator 
Mattingly.  and  Senator  Johnston,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ncnn). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Mattingly, 
and  Mr.  Johnston,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2170. 

Mr  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  12.  line  25.  strike  out  all  begin- 
ning with  •■608.202.000'  through  "(16  U.S.C. 
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451)"  on  page  13  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"608.303.000  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  451) 
of  which  $100,000  shall  be  made  available 
upon  entering  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center  for 
Novlolent  Social  Change,  Inc." 

Mr,  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1984  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions measure  directing  the  National 
Park  Service  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social 
Change  for  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
certain  areas  located  within  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National  His- 
toric Site  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  so  doing.  I  hope  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
some  regarding  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
National  Historic  Site,  a  designated 
National  Park  Service  facility,  and  the 
privately  operated  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social 
Change. 

Under  the  original  1980  legislation, 
which  I  cosponsored,  establishing  this 
area  as  a  national  historic  site,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  was  authorized  to 
develop  and  interpret  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
National  Historic  Site,  situated  east  of 
Atlanta's  central  business  district.  The 
23.5-acre  historic  site  covers  a  two- 
block  area  encompassing  the  birth 
home  of  Dr.  King,  his  church,  and  his 
memorial  gravesite.  The  preservation 
district  is  composed  of  the  commercial 
and  residential  sections  of  the  Sweet 
Auburn  community  in  which  Dr.  King 
grew  up. 

The  King  gravesite  is  part  of  the 
Freedom  Hall  complex  which  was  se- 
lected for  the  living  memorial  to  Dr. 
King.  The  complex  includes  interpre- 
tive exhibits  and  the  King  Library  and 
Archives,  and  is  located  on  property 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  Center  for  Nonvio- 
lent Social  Change.  The  center,  under 
the  direction  of  Coretta  Scott  King,  is 
a  nonprofit  corporation  funded  pri- 
marily through  private  donations 
which  carries  on  the  legacy  of  Dr. 
King  by  continuing  to  work  for  non- 
violent social  change  leading  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  equality  for  all. 

This  historic  site  is  an  important 
asset  to  the  city  of  Atlanta,  to  the 
Nation  and.  indeed,  to  the  world.  It 
tells  much  of  the  history  of  black 
urban  culture  in  the  South,  and  pro- 
vides the  background  for  the  story  of 
the  civil  rights  movement.  Approxi- 
mately 500.000  visitors  converge  on 
the  site  each  year,  not  only  to  pay 
homage  to  Dr.  King  and  his  work,  but 
to  learn  more  about  the  struggle  for 
racial  equality  in  America.  This 
number  is  steadily  growing  and  poses  a 
substantial  problem  for  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  Center  for  Nonvio- 
lent Social  Change  in  this  way:  The 


center  is  burdened  with  the  awesome 
task  of  maintaining  the  areas  adjacent 
to  the  King  gravesite  and  Freedom 
Hall  complex  by  using  its  own  finan- 
cial and  other  resources. 

While  Federal  funds  are  appropri- 
ated each  year  by  Congress  for  Nation- 
al Park  Service  staffing  and  other 
costs  associated  with  the  King  site  de- 
velopment—and indeed  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984 
contains  $200,000  more  in  operational 
funds  than  the  administration  re- 
quested—none of  these  funds  are  now 
used  for  maintaining  the  grounds 
around  the  crypt  and  Freedom  Hall 
complex— an  area  which  absorbs  most 
of  the  visitor  traffic.  I  am  informed 
that  the  King  Center  spends  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $7,000  per  month  of 
its  own  resources  for  operating,  clean- 
up and  maintenance  expenses.  These 
exijenses  include  utility  costs  associat- 
ed with  operation  of  the  freedom 
walkway  lighting  system  and  terraced 
fountain  adjacent  to  Dr.  King's  crypt: 
continuous  maintenance  of  the  foun- 
tain and  restroom  facilities;  and  gener- 
al ground  maintenance  of  the  area. 
Currently,  the  center  receives  none  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
these  expenses.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
unfair  and  contrary  to  congressional 
intent. 

The  purpose  of  the  1980  enacting 
legislation  was  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  this  site  and  to  adequately 
accommodate  the  public.  It  in  no  way 
envisioned  the  imposition  of  a  finan- 
cial hardship  on  any  private  organiza- 
tion for  upkeep  of  this  facility. 

My  amendment  adds  $100,000  to  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National  His- 
toric Site's  operational  budget  and  di- 
rects the  National  Park  Service  to  use 
the  funds  to  remunerate  the  King 
Center  for  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  associated  with  public  visitations 
to  its  Freedom  Hall  complex.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
these  tasks,  I  would  propose  that  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  Center  for  Nonvio- 
lent Social  Change  negotiate  the 
terms  of  a  performance-based  contract 
for  the  work  involved.  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  current  budget  difficul- 
ties confronting  our  Nation.  I  want  to 
reassure  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  does  not  create  an  open- 
ended  grant  with  no  strings  attached, 
but  instead  offers  a  quid  pro  quo:  The 
Federal  Government's  investment  in 
the  national  historic  site  would  be  pro- 
tected, and.  indeed  enhanced,  while 
the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Center 
for  Nonviolent  Social  Change  would 
be  made  whole  for  any  costs  incurred 
in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  facility.  I  would  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  even  with  the  addition  of 
this  amount,  the  funding  level  in  the 
Senate  appropriations  measure  for 
this  park  is  substantially  lower  than 


that  contained  in  the  House  bill.  All 
we  are  doing  here  is  correcting  an  in- 
equity which  was  neither  anticipated 
nor  intended  in  the  original  act  estab- 
lishing this  national  park  facility. 

Without  adequate  support  and  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  successful  developm.ent  and 
growth  of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
National  Historic  Site  will  be  impossi- 
ble. The  timely  development  of  the 
site  will  not  only  honor  the  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  King,  but  will  also  serve  to 
reduce  blight  in  the  Sweet  Auburn  dis- 
trict in  Atlanta.  This  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  placing  this  facility 
under  the  National  Park  Service's  um- 
brella, and  I  hope  that  we  can  contin- 
ue to  fulfill  the  financial  requirements 
necessary  to  develop  the  area  to  its 
full  potential. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  spent  a  day  at  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Center  and 
have  had  subsequent  conversations 
with  Mrs.  King.  The  center  now  pro- 
jects 500.000  visitors  to  both  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  National  His- 
toric Site  and  the  King  Center.  The 
Congress  has  provided  for  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  acquisition  and  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  site.  While  these  ap- 
propriations are  barely  adequate,  they 
are  better  than  the  complete  lack  of 
Federal  assistance  to  the  center.  There 
is  just  no  way  that  the  King  Center 
can  cope  with  500.000  visitors  a  year 
without  Federal  assistance. 

I  asked  the  officials  of  the  center 
how  much  help  they  required  and 
they  replied  $300,000.  I  recommended 
that  amount  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  The  subcommittee  did 
not  provide  that  amount,  but  did  ear- 
mark $100,000  for  the  development  of 
Park  Service  exhibits,  and  $200,000  for 
the  site.  The  House  of  Representatives 
also  provided  the  increase  for  site 
maintenance,  as  well  as  $300,000  for 
site  construction  and  $500,000  for  site 
land  acquisition. 

We  have  a  breakdown  of  the 
$300,000  from  the  center.  It  provides 
for  a  coordinator,  8  to  10  part-time 
tour  guides,  information  clerks,  securi- 
ty, and  maintenance  personnel,  as  well 
as  the  brochures,  utilities,  supplies,  in- 
surance, repairs,  exhibit  maintenance, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the 
center  in  hosting  a  half  million  visitors 
annually. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
center,  let  me  hasten  to  explain  that 
nobody  is  going  to  get  fat  off  this 
money.  The  bulk  of  the  people  work- 
ing there  are  paid  subsistence  salaries, 
or  poverty  levels.  The  coordinator  I 
mentioned  earlier  is  budgeted  at 
$20,000.  but  the  rest  of  the  positions 
are  budgeted  at  approximately  $8,000 


annually.  The  tour  guides  are  expect- 
ed to  be  filled  by  unemployed  senior 
citizens,  while  unemployed  youth  will 
be  hired  for  the  security  positions  to 
train  them  for  a  career  in  that  field. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  served  on 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  would  still  be  a  member 
except  for  the  loss  of  Democrat  slots 
after  the  1980  election.  I  recall  the  ini- 
tial appropriations  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  and  then  to  the  other  cultural 
activities  here  in  Washington.  I  sup- 
port those  appropriations  and  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  their  con- 
cern for  cultural  activities  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

We  need  a  similar  concern  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center.  Not 
only  does  the  center  keep  alive  the 
dream  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  for 
nonviolent  social  change,  but  the 
other  activities  it  sponsors.  For  in- 
stance, the  center  sponsors  the  King- 
fest  that  provides  12  weekends  of  free 
musical  and  cultural  programs  for  the 
citizens  and  visitors  to  Atlanta. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  is  definitely 
there  for  a  $300,000  appropriation, 
and  I  believe  we  should  be  fully  ad- 
dressing those  needs.  However,  I  am 
aware  of  the  overall  constraints  on 
this  bill  and  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  urging  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  to  provide  the 
help  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Center  vitally  needs. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  very 
carefully  with  the  majority.  Senator 
McClure  and  his  staff,  and  the  minor- 
ity. Senator  Johnston  and  his  staff.  It 
is  my  understanding— I  hope  I  am  cor- 
rect in  this— that  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN). 

The  amendment  (No.  2170)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2171 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Dixon.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Dixon,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2171. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  13.  line  18.  before  the  period 
insert  the  following:  .■  Provided  further, 
That  up  to  $100,000  shall  be  available  for  a 
study  to  examine  the  suitability  of  a  site  in 
East  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  a 
museum  of  American  culture  and  anthro- 
pology, and  to  determine  the  variety  and 
breadth  of  the  collections  that  might  be  ex- 
hibited in  such  museum" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  and  myself  to  provide  for  a 
National  Park  Service  study  to  exam- 
ine the  suitability  of  a  site  in  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  for  a  museum  of  American 
culture  and  anthropology,  and  to  de- 
termine the  variety  and  breadth  of  the 
collections  that  might  be  exhibited  in 
such  museum. 

Communities  on  both  the  Illinois 
and  Missouri  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
River  have  long  envisioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  memorial  in 
East  St.  Louis,  opposite  the  Gateway 
Memorial  Arch.  Indeed,  the  original 
plans  for  the  Jefferson  Expansion  Me- 
morial called  for  such  a  memorial  in 
East  St.  Louis.  In  my  judgment,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  museum  of  American 
culture  and  anthropology  in  Illinois 
would  constitute  a  significant  step 
toward  the  completion  of  the  original 
plans  for  the  Jefferson  Expansion  Me- 
morial. Supporters  of  this  project  con- 
template a  museum  of  national  and 
international  significance  which  would 
highlight  the  cultural,  religious  and 
ethnic  heritage  of  our  Nation. 

At  the  request  of  Representatives 
Mel  Price  and  Paul  Simon,  the  House 
included  $100,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  Interior  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  a  museum  in  East  St. 
Louis.  Because  the  National  Park 
Service  presently  operates  the  Jeffer- 
son Expansion  Memorial  as  a  national 
historic  site  and  because  Representa- 
tive Price  has  introduced  H.R.  2107  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enlarge  this  historic  site.  I  think  it 
is  more  appropriate  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  museum,  rather  than  the 
Smithsonian.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
the  amendment  calls  for  the  Park 
Service  to  conduct  this  study. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Percy,  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  provide  a  modest 
amount  of  funds  to  underwrite  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
museum  of  anthropology  on  the  Illi- 
nois side  of  the  Mississippi  River  oppo- 
site the  magnificent  Gateway  Arch  at 
St.  Louis. 


Specifically,  the  amendment  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  up  to  $100,000  of 
available  funds  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  examine  the  suitability  of  a 
site  in  East  St.  Louis  for  a  museum  of 
American  culture  and  anthropology. 

The  House,  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gressmen Mel  Price  and  Paul  Simon. 
has  already  included  this  project  in 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  dollar 
amount  is  the  same,  but  the  language 
calls  for  a  study  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  This  matter  can  easily  be 
resolved  by  the  conference  committee. 
One  important  factor  is  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  already  adminis- 
ters and  maintains  the  Gateway  Arch. 
The  model  all  of  us  have  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  outstanding 
museum  of  anthropology  in  Mexico 
City.  The  location  of  this  American  in- 
stitution would  be  on  a  prime  river- 
front site  in  East  St.  Louis.  For  several 
decades,  citizens  and  communities  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  have  envi- 
sioned a  major  development  on  the  Il- 
linois side  of  the  Gateway  Arch  to 
complete  the  dream  of  Eero  Saarinen. 
designer  of  the  arch,  of  a  "great  green 
park  on  both  banks  of  the  river."  Un- 
fortunately, that  dream  has  yet  to  be 
realized. 

The  proximity  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
site  to  the  Gateway  Arch  and  all  it 
symbolizes  about  our  Nation's  past 
and  future  provides  us  with  a  forceful 
argument.  Mr.  President,  for  its  use  as 
a  suitable  location  for  a  museum  of 
American  culture  and  anthropology. 
Such  an  institution  would  spotlight 
the  variety  of  cultures,  and  religious 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  which  are 
central  features  of  our  national  expe- 
rience and  character. 

Those  of  us  who  ask  your  consider- 
ation of  this  undertaking  have  in  mind 
an  institution  of  national  scope  and 
international  significance.  Completion 
of  the  dream  of  Eero  Saarinen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  would 
be  an  accomplishment  of  which  all  of 
us  can  be  proud.  I  ask  for  favorable 
consideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  a  study  indi- 
cates that  East  St.  Louis.  111.  would  be 
a  suitable  site  for  a  museum  of  culture 
and  anthropology,  then  authorization 
would  be  sought  under  the  National 
Park  Service  for  the  construction  of 
such  a  facility. 

The  House  provided  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  study  under  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  as  part  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  bill.  If  such  a  study  is 
to  be  conducted  with  Federal  funds, 
the  National  Park  Service  is  the  logi- 
cal bureau  as  they  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  construction,  if  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment can  be  agreed  to.  I  know  of  no 
objection. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  very 
much  indeed.  Senator  Dixon  and  I 
feel  this  is  an  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant amendment.  It  was  added  in  the 
House,  and  it  is  in  the  bill  from  the 
House  standpoint.  Symbolically,  this 
will  add  a  lot  to  East  St.  Louis,  and 
that  is  a  city  that  we  all  want  to  help 
right  across  the  Gateway.  It  will  mean 
a  great  deal.  It  is  just  a  study  to  see 
what  the  feasibility  is.  I  appreciate  it 
very  much  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2171)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2173 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2172. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  51.  line  25.  delete  $248,714,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$255,714,000"; 
and 

On  page  53.  line  3.  after  the  word  "proc- 
ess" insert  the  following;  ";  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $7,000,000  of  the  amount  provid- 
ed above  shall  be  used  to  support  research 
and  development  of  purged  carbons  technol- 
ogy". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  $7  million  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Fossil  Energy 
Research  and  Development  programs. 
This  money  would  be  used  to  support 
research  and  development  of  purged 
carbons  technology.  Integrated  Car- 
bons Corp.  has  recently  submitted  an 
unsolicited  proposal  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  proposing  a  program 
to  develop  a  pilot  plant  which  would 
produce  3  tons  per  day  of  purged 
carbon  fuel. 

Purged  carbon  is  a  hydrocarbon  fuel 
derived  from  coal.  It  can  be  used  to  re- 
place liquid  petroleum  fuels  like  No.  6 
fuel  oil  in  utility  and  industrial  boilers, 
in  gas  turbines  and  for  diesel  fuel. 


The  process  involves  applying  hydro- 
fluoric or  hydrochloric  acid  to  sand- 
sized  raw  coal  and  removing  the  ash.  It 
is  expected  that  the  process  will  be 
able  to  remove  99  percent  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  reduce  or  eliminate  nitrous 
oxides  and  particulate  emissions.  The 
process  can  be  used  with  either  high- 
er low-sulfur  coal,  bituminous  and  sub- 
bituminous  coal. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  average  offi- 
cial crude  oil  price  from  OPEC  has 
been  just  under  $29  per  barrel  since 
March,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
expect  the  price  to  remain  so  low. 

It  is  important  that  this  Nation 
begin  developing  alternative  sources  of 
fuel  to  imported  crude  oil  which  will 
be  available  when  we  need  them.  The 
purged  carbons  process  offers  us  a  way 
to  substantially  broaden  the  way  we 
use  our  coal  resources. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  has  over  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  recoverable  reserves  of 
coal  according  to  figures  assembled  by 
the  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion. It  is  imperative  that  we  pursue 
all  available  options  for  using  our  coal 
resources  to  protect  us  from  the  rise  in 
crude  oil  prices  which  are  bound  to 
occur. 

The  development  of  this  technology 
should  be  pursued  now  in  partnership 
with  private  industry  which  has  al- 
ready invested  over  $2  million. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  significant  amendment,  in  my 
opinion.  I  have  talked  at  some  length 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill.  He  has 
been  considerate  of  it.  though  not 
quite  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see.  I 
hope  we  can  address  this  a  little  more 
seriously  in  the  supplemental. 

The  Department  has  already  begun 
preliminary  investigations  into  the 
process  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  proposal  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Department.  This  coal  refining 
process,  which  reacts  in  liquid-like  coal 
powder,  could  make  coal  slurry  possi- 
ble without  the  use  of  water.  To  those 
of  us  from  scarce  water  States  like  the 
State  of  Arizona,  this  is  very,  very  sig- 
nificant. If  it  is  successful,  this  could 
have  a  tremendous  positive  effect  on 
not  only  the  West  but  numerous  other 
States  and  the  concept  of  our  total 
water  policy,  or  lack  thereof,  in  this 
Nation. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  pursue  this  to  the  utmost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
product  with  the  potential  of  purged 


carbons  should  be  seriously  examined, 
since  it  could  potentially  provide  the 
Nation  with  a  coal-based  substitute  for 
oil  at  prices  competitive  with  the  cur- 
rent price  of  oil;  it  could  be  used  in  ex- 
isting coal,  oil,  gas,  and  diesel  applica- 
tions without  expensive  retrofitting  or 
use  of  scrubbers  and  precipitators;  and 
it  could  substantially  eliminate  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrous  oxide  emissions, 
and  thus  contribute  to  our  clean  air 
goals  and  the  reduction  of  acid  rain. 

A  proposal  for  further  research  of 
this  process  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  Depart- 
ment has  previously  verified  the  major 
scientific  capability  and  projected  eco- 
nomics of  the  process.  I,  therefore, 
strongly  recommend  that  Congress 
provide  assistance  for  further  research 
on  this  process  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  1984  for  fossil  energy  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  with  the  remarks  made  today 
by  Senators  Stevens  and  DeConcini 
concerning  the  purged  carbons  tech- 
nology for  coal  preparation.  A  product 
with  the  potential  of  purged  carbons 
should  be  seriously  examined,  since  it 
could  potentially  provide  the  Nation 
with  a  coal-based  substitute  for  oil  at 
prices  competitive  with  the  current 
price  of  oil;  it  could  be  used  in  existing 
coal,  oil,  gas.  and  diesel  applications 
without  expensive  retrofitting  or  use 
of  scrubbers  and  precipitators;  and  it 
could  substantially  eliminate  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrous  oxide  emissions,  and 
thus  contribute  to  our  clean  air  goals 
and  the  reduction  of  acid  rain. 

A  proposal  for  further  research  of 
this  process  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  Depart- 
ment has  previously  verified  the  major 
scientific  capability  and  projected  eco- 
nomics of  the  process.  I  therefore 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment provide  assistance  for  further  re- 
search on  this  process  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  1984  for  fossil  energy 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  with  the  remarks  made  today 
by  Senator  Stevens  on  the  purged 
carbon  process  of  coal.  This  new  and 
developing  method  to  provide  an  alter- 
native fuel,  for  use  as  a  substitute  to 
petroleum,  has  potential  merit. 

I  commend  Integrated  Carbons 
Corp.  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  their  re- 
search in  this  area.  I  believe  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Energy 
an  unsolicited  proposal  to  further  the 
research  of  this  process. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Department 
will  examine  the  proposal  fairly  and 
extensively.  If  the  Department  finds 
merit  in  the  proposal  and  finds  it  has 
potential  benefit  to  our  national  inter- 
est, then  I  encourage  DOE  to  consider 
funding  the  proposal  from  available 
funds. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  the  remarks 
made  today  by  Senators  Stevens, 
DeConcini  and  others  regarding  the 
purged  carbons  coal  preparation  tech- 
nology. Purged  carbons  could  poten- 
tially provide  the  Nation  with  a  coal- 
based  substitute  for  oil  at  competitive 
prices. 

This  product  could  be  used  in  exist- 
ing coal,  oil,  gas,  and  diesel  applica- 
tions without  expensive  equipment 
modifications  or  use  of  scrubbers  and 
precipitators;  and  it  could  substantial- 
ly reduce  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrous 
oxide  emissions,  and  thus  contribute 
to  our  clean  air  goals  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  acid  rain. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  per- 
formed initial  studies  to  determine  the 
technical  capability  and  projected  eco- 
nomics of  the  process.  The  Depart- 
ment has  a  proposal  to  expand  on  this 
research.  Mr.  President  I  recommend 
that  the  Department  continue  to  ex- 
amine the  viability  of  this  technology 
in  order  that  the  Senate  can  make  an 
informed  judgment  on  it  in  connection 
with  our  future  research  needs  in  the 
fossil  fuel  area. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  have  indeed  been  very 
persuasive  in  trying  to  get  us  to  accept 
this  amendment.  They  have  made  a 
very  good  case  that  in  their  belief  this 
is  a  justified  technology.  In  all  hones- 
ty, this  is  a  matter  which  the  commit- 
tee has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  sufficiently  for  me  to  make  a  judg- 
ment. I  have  suggested  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  rather  than  pushing 
the  amendment  at  this  time  I  will 
commit  to  him  that  we  will  ask  the 
Department  to  look  at  it  very  careful- 
ly, give  us  a  recommendation,  and  we 
will  look  at  it  very  carefully  ourselves. 
If  it  is  justified,  as  both  Senators  have 
indicated  it  is.  at  the  next  opportunity 
we  have  we  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  fund  it.  But  in  all  hones- 
ty. I  cannot  say  that  we  are  at  the 
point  now  where  I  can  recommend 
that  course  of  action  to  the  Senate.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senators  who 
have  offered  this  recognize  the  con- 
cerns that  we  have  in  not  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  this  project 
as  carefully  as  we  would  like  and 
would  not  press  the  matter  further  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  cor- 
rect in  his  position  that  we  should 
have  presented  this  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. Those  of  us  who  presented  it  are 
members  of  this  committee.  Neither 
there  nor  in  the  full  committee  were 
we  in  a  position  to  present  the  matter. 
I  do  think  it  is  a  research  project 
that,  as  I  indicated,  ought  to  be  in 
partnership  with  the  private  sector  be- 


cause it  means  so  much  to  the  future 
of  the  energy  industry  in  this  country. 
We  have  discussed  it  not  only  on  the 
floor  but  at  length  off  the  floor,  and  I 
understsmd  what  the  chairman  is 
saying.  We  will  pursue  it  at  the  time 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
before  the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  and  the  statement  by 
my  colleagues  who  support  the  amend- 
ment, I  think  it  is  the  better  part  of 
valor  to  ask  the  Chair  to  permit  us  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  at  this  time. 
I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  know  how 
strongly  he  feels  about  this.  I  appreci- 
ate the  accommodation  he  has  jnade 
to  me  and  the  committee. 

amendment  NO.  2173 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  and  myself,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Garn,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2173. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  74.  line  25.  before  the  coma  insert 
the  following:  ",  and  except  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  under  section  17(k)(l)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
(30  U.S.C.  226)" 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Mr.  McClure,  for  their 
willingness  to  help  resolve  an  issue  re- 
lated to  the  Combined  Hydrocarbon 
Leasing  Act  of  1981.  Public  Law  97-78. 
I  was  one  of  the  authors  of  that  act. 
and  I  know  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee  is  very 
familiar  with  its  provisions,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  role  he  played  in  its  en- 
actment. 

The  act  resolves  a  very  difficult  legal 
controversy  which  for  years  prevented 
the  development  of  the  significant  de- 
posits of  heavy  oil  and  tar  sands  found 
on  Federal  lands  in  my  State.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  act  is  that  it 
imposes  a  mandatory  duty  on  the  Sec- 
retary to  convert  oil  and  gas  leases  to 
combined  hydrocarbon  leases  "upon 
the  filing  of  an  application  containing 
an  acceptable  plan  of  operations 
which  assures  reasonable  protection  of 
the  environment  and  diligent  develop- 
ment." 


Congress  intent  in  granting  the  right 
to  convert  was  to  clarify  the  oil  and 
gas  lessee's  right  to  all  hydrocarbons, 
except  coal,  oil  shale,  and  gilsonite, 
that  may  be  found  in  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  the  lease. 

A  significant  concern  that  I  have 
with  the  language  of  section  308  of  the 
bill  before  us  is  that  it  not  upset  the 
lease  conversion  program  that  the 
BLM  has  established  under  the  Com- 
bined Hydrocarbon  Leasing  Act.  One 
of  the  richest  deposits  of  heavy  oil  and 
tar  sands  in  the  United  States  is  locat- 
ed in  the  tar  sands  triangle  area  of 
southeastern  Utah,  and  part  of  this 
deposit,  as  I  understand  it.  is  located 
within  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
wilderness  study  area.  There  are  Fed- 
eral oil  and  gas  leases  in  this  area  eligi- 
ble for  conversion  to  combined  hydro- 
carbon leases  under  existing  valid 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate  will  correct  what  I 
believe  was  an  unintended  conse- 
quence of  the  provision  contained  in 
the  Interior  bill  which  bans  leasing  ac- 
tivities in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment wilderness  study  areas. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
uphold  the  obligation  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  Public  Law  97-78  to  process  ap- 
plications to  convert  oil  and  gas  leases 
into  combined  hydrocarbon  leases  and 
issue  the  converted  leases  if  appropri- 
ate even  though  such  leases  may  be 
within  wilderness  study  areas.  So  that 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  of  what 
this  amendment  would  accomplish,  let 
me  state  it  is  my  understanding  that 
no  environmental  laws,  including  the 
nonimpairment  standards  in  section 
603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act.  Public  Law  94-579. 
would  be  altered  in  any  way. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  agreed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Garn  from 
Utah,  which  attempts  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  regard  to  the  conversion 
rights  of  oil  and  gas  lessees. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
expend  funds  to  process  any  applica- 
tions for  combined  hydrocarbon  leases 
which  fulfill  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion (kXlXA)  of  the  Combined  Hydro- 
carbon Leasing  Act  and  its  regulations. 
At  the  same  time,  this  amendment 
preserves  existing  law  which  requires 
protection  of  wilderness  values  in  all 
wilderness  study  areas.  As  recognized 
and  discussed  in  the  May  22,  1983. 
opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  wilderness 
study  areas,  the  "reasonableness  pro- 
tection of  the  environment"  required 
by  section  (k)(l)(A)  of  the  Combined 
Hydrocarbon  Leasing  Act  is  defined  by 
the  requirements  of  section  603(c)  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
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ment  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1782c).  All  com- 
bined hydrocarbon  leases  In  wilderness 
study  areas  are  subject  to  the  nonim- 
pairment  standard  of  section  603(c)  of 
FLPMA. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Utah  for  his  cooperation  in  the  formu- 
lation of  this  amendment  and  assure 
him  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  this 
Senator,  by  the  inclusion  of  section 
308  of  this  act,  to  prevent  the  process- 
ing of  conversion  applications  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
97-78. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  urge  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2173)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3174 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  and  Mr.  Bentsen),  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tower  and  Mr.  Bentsen. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2174. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  U.  line  8.  strike  out  •  $28.6O0.0O0' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$30.100.000'. 

On  page  11.  line  9.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■:  Provided.  That 
$1,500,000  shall  be  available  for  land  acqui- 
sition in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Texas.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  today,  for  myself  and 
Senator  Bentsen.  to  reinstate  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  land  for  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  As  you  know,  the  economy  of 
south  Texas  is  still  badly  damaged  as  a 
result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  Mexi- 
can peso. 

The  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  may  also  be  af- 
fected by  this  event.  Presently,  it  is 
the  only  remaining  natural  habitat 
with  a  subtropical  climate  in  the 
United  States.  As  such,  it  shelters  over 
115  species  of  wildlife,  including  9  spe- 


cies listed  as  endangered.  Its  rich 
animal,  bird,  and  plant  populations  at- 
tract environmental  and  sports  enthu- 
siasts from  around  the  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  owners  of  the  estimated 
30,000  acres  of  remaining  natural  habi- 
tiat  in  the  area  are  under  economic 
pressure  to  conver  their  land  for  agri- 
cultural uses.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  area  has  already  been  con- 
verted. In  fact,  Mexico  has  instituted 
an  intensive  land-clearing  effort  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Mexico's  activity  emphasizes 
the  need  to  preserve  the  remaining 
wooded  acreage  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
river. 

The  only  remaining  native  palm 
grove  in  this  country,  a  variety  of  or- 
chids, the  Montezuma  cypress,  and  the 
Texas  ebony  can  be  found  in  the 
refuge.  Endangered  species  living  in 
the  area  include  the  jaguarundi, 
ocelot,  bald  eagle,  brown  pelican,  per- 
egrine falcon,  Ridley  sea  turtle,  and 
three  varieties  of  Atlantic  green  sea 
turtles,  further,  the  refuge  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  nesting  habitat  for 
white-winged  doves,  which  are  popular 
game  for  sportsmen.  The  Santa  Anna 
unit  of  the  refuge,  about  2,000  acres, 
host  over  325  separate  species  of  birds, 
which  to  my  knowledge  is  more  than 
may  be  found  in  any  other  wildlife 
refuge  in  the  United  States. 

Authorized  in  1979,  the  refuge, 
buying,  leasing,  and  accepting  dona- 
tions, has  been  able  to  protect  about 
10,000  acres  of  natural  land.  Only  half 
of  that  property  actually  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  refuge.  As  I  mentioned 
previously,  willing  sellers  are  ready  to 
sell  a  large  portion  of  the  remaining 
30,000  acres  of  natural  habitat.  Howev- 
er, the  severe  economic  pressures  in 
the  area  may  force  these  landowners 
to  convert  these  lands  to  agricultural 
uses.  In  my  estimation,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  act  to  preserve  the  only  re- 
maining subtropical  wildlife  habitat  in 
the  continental  United  States.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  earmark  $1.5  million 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  1  strongly  support  this  pro- 
gram of  land  acquisition,  and  I  urge 
the  approval  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  a  unique  ecological  area, 
unlike  any  other  in  the  United  States. 
This  south  Texas  brush  country,  with 
its  semitropical  climate,  is  used  by 
over  500  species  of  birds  and  animals, 
and  it  is  the  principal  habitat  for  an 
estimated  115  species  of  wildlife.  Many 
of  these  birds  and  animals  can  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  country, 
since  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  the 
northernmost  limit  of  their  range. 


This  ecological  niche  is  tremendous- 
ly productive.  It  Is  the  principal  nest- 
ing habitat  for  the  white-winged  dove, 
which  is  famed  far  and  wide  among 
sportsmen.  A  small  10-  to  15-acre 
patch  of  brush  can  be  host  to  as  many 
as  1,000  nesting  pairs  of  white-winged 
doves.  The  Santa  Anna  unit,  which 
covers  only  2,000  acres,  has  had  more 
than  300  species  of  birds  identified  on 
it,  making  it  the  most  productive  unit 
in  the  entire  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  for  birdwatchers. 

In  addition,  this  habitat  is  depended 
on  by  nine  species  which  are  on  the 
Federal  endangered  species  list- 
ocelot,  jaguarundi,  brown  pelican,  bald 
eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  ridley  turtle, 
Atlantic  green  turtle,  Atlantic  leather- 
back  turtle,  and  Atlantic  hawksbill 
turtle.  It  is  also  home  to  30  bird  and 
animal  species  which  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Wildlife  has 
recommended  for  protection.  Many  of 
the  plant  species  found  in  these  com- 
munities are  also  rare  and  unique, 
such  as  the  Texas  ebony,  the  Monte- 
zuma cypress,  and  native  palms. 

It  is  critically  important  that  this 
habitat  be  protected  immediately. 
This  brush  country  is  prime  agricul- 
tural land  when  cleared.  An  estimated 
90  percent  of  this  brush  habitat  has 
already  been  cleared  on  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  river,  and  it  is  estimated  that  if 
the  current  trend  continues  there  may 
be  no  unprotected  brush  remaining 
within  5  years  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border.  In  addition,  massive  land  clear- 
ing operations  have  been  launched  in 
Mexico  in  recent  years. 

Since  this  refuge  was  authorized  in 
1979,  less  than  $3  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  land  acquisition.  Yet 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been 
able  to  protect  about  10,000  acres 
through  an  innovative  combination  of 
land  purchases,  donations,  and  long- 
term  no-cost  leases  with  public  entities 
such  as  the  Brownsville  Navigation 
District. 

Interior  Secretary  Watt  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  early  land  ac- 
quisition efforts  at  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  In  his  letter  of  July  12.  1983. 
to  Chairman  McClure  regarding  the 
House-passed  Interior  appropriations 
bill.  Secretary  Watt  recognized  that 
this  refuge  has  a  high  priority  from  a 
resource  management  prespective  and 
recommended  that  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge  be  in- 
cluded if  any  funds  are  appropriated 
for  land  acquisition.  This  land  acquisi- 
tion program  is  also  strongly  support- 
ed by  conservation  groups  such  as  the 
Audubon  Society. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  simply  asking 
that  the  funding  priorities  for  wildlife 
refuge  land  acquisition  in  this  bill  be 
modified  to  reflect  the  consensus  that 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  should  be  one  of  the 


top-priority  projects.  If  we  do  not 
move  quickly  to  protect  this  key  wild- 
life habitat,  then  It  will  be  lost  forever. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2174)  was 
agreed  to. 

AB4ENDMENT  NO.  2175 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Warner,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
for  Senator  Warner,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2175. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendment    No.    2142    is    amended    by 
adding  the  following  new  section  (b): 

"(b)  No  more  than  25  additional  permits 
shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  amend- 
ment." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  one  to  which  Senator 
Warner  made  reference  earlier  today. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend  for  one  moment? 
This  amendment  amends  an  amend- 
ment previously  agreed  to  so  it  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  consider 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  to  which  Senator 
Warner  made  reference  earlier  today. 
It  limits  the  effect  of  the  Helms 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  yes- 
terday, by  setting  a  cap  or  an  upper 
limit  on  the  number  of  people  affected 
by  the  amendment. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  cap  at 
25  the  number  of  permits  which  can 
be  issued  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  under  Helms  amendment  No. 
2142  which  was  agreed  to  by  this  body 
yesterday. 

The  intent  of  the  Helms  amendment 
is  to  provide  vehicular  access  through 
the  Back  Bay  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Vir- 
ginia to  permanent,  full-time  residents 
of  North  Carolina  as  of  April  1,  1983, 
who  can  substantiate  that  access  is  es- 
sential to  maintaining  their  livelihood 


and  to  a  very  small  number  of  other 
residents  who  do  not  precisely  meet 
other  categories  of  residents  now  eligi- 
ble for  permits. 

Upon  careful  review  of  the  Helms 
amendment.  I  became  concerned 
about  the  implication.s  of  the  provision 
providing  permits  if  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  livelihood.  Depending  upon  the 
interpretation  of  this  phrase,  vehicu- 
lar access  to  the  refuge  could  be  sub- 
stantially increased,  possibly  resulting 
in  damage  to  the  fragile  environment. 
Senator  Helms  has  graciously  as- 
sured me  that  this  is  not  his  intent 
and  has  agreed  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  satisfy  my  concerns.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Helms  for  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
on  this  issue  which  is  so  vital  to  both 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Governor 
Robb  and  Virginia's  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  resources,  Betty  Diener, 
and  others  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  who  are  working  on  a  bistate 
agreement  relating  to  access  and  pro- 
tection of  both  False  Cape  State  Park 
and  the  Backbay  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2175)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2176 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  amendment  number  2176. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  appropriation  ac- 
count: 

•'VISITOR  FACILITIES  FUND 

For  grants  to  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion for  reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  re- 
placement, improvement,  relocation,  or  re- 
moval of  visitor  facilities  within  the  Nation- 
al Park  System,  and  related  expenses,  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  97-433,  $5,800,000  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  to  be  derived  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  Visitor  Facilities  Fund." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  national 
park  system  visitor  facilities  fund  and 
the  National  Park  Foundation  and 
would  allow  the  National  Park  Foun- 
dation to  enter  into  the  kind  of  ar- 
rangement which  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  whereby  they  actually  perform 
some  of  the  functions  that  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  has  been  doing  direct- 


ly. The  National  Park  Foundation 
would  be  allowed  to  perform  some  of 
the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  visitor 
facilities  within  the  National  Park 
System  under  the  conditions  outlined 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  97-433  es- 
tablished the  National  Park  System 
Visitor  Facilities  Fund,  to  which  is  to 
be  credited  an  amount  equal  to  all  na- 
tional park  system  concession  fees 
paid  to  the  Government  after  October 
1,  1982,  and  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  receipts  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  be  made  available  to 
the  National  Park  Foundation  for  the 
repair  and  rehabilitation  of  visitor  fa- 
cilities within  the  national  park 
system. 

To  date,  about  $5.8  million  has  been 
credited  to  the  visitor  facilities  fund. 
This  amendment  appropriates  those 
receipts  to  be  spent  on  existing  select- 
ed facilities  in  five  national  parks. 

In  proposing  this  amendment,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  National  Park 
Foundation,  which  is  to  be  credited 
with  undertaking  this  extremely  valu- 
able task,  is  careful  to  limit  the  use  of 
money  provided  from  the  visitor  facili- 
ties fund  to  project  related  activities 
only.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
costs  identified  in  the  material  to  be 
inserted  into  the  Record  that  is  appro- 
priate to  be  charged  to  the  fund.  I 
want  it  to  be  clear,  however,  that  the 
foundation  is  not  having  its  overall  op- 
erating cost  subsidized  by  this  amend- 
ment but  instead  is  merely  recovering 
appropriate  costs  associated  with  its 
functions  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  jus- 
tification material  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Budget  Justification— Visitor  Facility 

F^JND— Fiscal  1984 
Public  Law  97-433,  passed  on,  January  8, 
1983.  established  the  National  Park  System 
Visitor  Facility  Fund  (VFF).  The  source  of 
income  to  the  fund  is  to  be  national  park 
concessioner  franchise  and  building  use 
fees.  Appropriations  are  authorized  to  begin 
in  fiscal  1984.  though  deposits  to  the  fund 
began  on  October  1,  1982,  as  provided  for  in 
the  act.  Estimated  income  to  the  fund 
during  fiscal  1983  is  $6.0  million.  Work  to  be 
accomplished  under  this  act  includes  recon- 
struction, rehabilitation,  replacement,  im- 
provement, relocation  or  removal  of  conces- 
sion operated  visitor  facilities  located  in  the 
National  Park  System  in  which  no  conces- 
sioner has  a  possessory  interest.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service  is  to  devel- 
op a  list  of  qualifying  projects  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  National  Park  Foundation.  The 
Foundation  is  to  carry  out  these  projects 
from  amounts  appropriated  from  the  fund 
and  granted  to  them  by  the  Secretary. 

With  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  National 
Park  Service  began  to  collect  specific  demo- 
graphic, architectural,  and  engineering  data 
on  those  facilities  which  qualified  for  treat- 
ment under  the  act.  To  date,  1.005  buildings 
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In  all  10  Regions  of  the  country  have  been 
Indentlfied  as  eligible.  Forty-three  parks  are 
represented  with  half  of  the  buildings  found 
in  five  parks  alone:  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  Olympic  National  Park.  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Park.  Zion  National  Park,  and  Gla- 
cier Bay  National  Park  and  Reserve.  Over 
half  of  the  buildings  are  used  as  public  or 
employee  sleeping  cabins,  while  80  percent 
of  all  structures  are  less  than  2.000  square 
feet  in  size.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  buildings 
have  some  historic  value. 

For  all  eligible  structures,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  undertaken  an  inventory 
and  inspection  program  using  a  team  of  pro- 
fessional tuThitects.  engineers,  and  fire  pro- 
tection specialists  from  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Comprehensive  build- 
ing reports  are  being  prepared  currently 
which  document  the  types  of  building  mate- 
rials present:  their  quantities  and  condition: 
rating  them  as  being  good,  fair  or  poor.  This 
report  specifies  deficiencies  in  the  following 
nine  building  systems:  site,  interior  struc- 
ture, exterior  structure,  electrical,  fire/ life 
safety,  handicapped  accessibility,  heating, 
ventilating  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC). 
public  health,  and  plumbing.  Deficiencies 
are  classified  by  severity  as  being  either  crit- 
ical, serious  or  minor.  The  inspectors  use  na- 
tional consensus  standards  and  provide  a 
reference  citation  to  the  applicable  code  vio- 
lated. 

The  architects  and  engineers  on  the  team 
prepare  a  work  recommendation  to  correct 
every  problem  found  during  the  inspection. 
Cost  estimates  are  generated  by  using  a  na- 
tionally recognized  repair  and  rehabilitation 
guideline  which  may  be  modified  by  the  in- 
spection team  in  each  park  to  reflect  any 
special  conditions  which  would  impact  on 
project  costs  such  as  remoteness  of  location 
or  short  construction  seasons.  All  eligible 
buildings  have  been  inspected. 

The  fiscal  1984  list  of  projects  has  been 
developed,  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  National 
Park  Foundation.  This  list  is  attached  with 
project  detail  sheets  for  each. 

Visitor  facility  fund,  fiscal  year  1984 

Park.  State,  and  fiscal 
year  19S4  project  de- 
scnption  Estimated  cost 

Olympia,  Wash.: 
Rehabilitate   2   lodges  and    10 

cabins $1,500,000 

Death  Valley.  Calif.: 
Renovate    Stove     Pipe    Wells 
concessions     buildings,     pro- 
vide replacement  dormitory ...     2,069,000 
Crater  Lake.  Oreg.: 
Phase  1.  planning  replace  lodge 

and  2  support  buildings 100,000 

Mammoth  Cave.  Ky.: 
Repair    cabins.    Sunset    Lodge 
and  provide  replacement  dor- 
mitory         180.000 

Glacier  Bay.  Alaska: 
Phase    1.    rehabilitate   Glacier 
Bay  lodge  and  cabins  „ 750.000 


Subtotal 4.599.000 

15-percent  contingency 690.000 


Subtotal 5.300.000 


Park.  State,  and  fiscal 
year  1914  project  de- 
scription                               Estimated  coat 
Planning,    engineering    and    ad- 
ministration—National      Park 
Foundation  ' 500,000 


Total  program 5.800,000 

'  The  National  Park  Foundation  estimates  that 
approximately  $400,000  of  this  amount  will  provide 
(or  planning,  design,  and  engineering  specifications 
for  fiscal  1984  and  future  year  projects  and 
$100,000  for  cost  of  liability  insurance,  performance 
bonds,  accounting,  legal  fees,  computer  time  and 
the  Foundation's  administrative  expenses. 

National  Park  Service 
fiscal  19b4  visitor  facilities  fund  program 

Park:  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

Region:  Pacific  Northwest 

Project  title:  Replace  Crater  Lake  Lodge 
and  two  support  buildings.  Phase  1. 

Development  limitation  amount  remain- 
ing: N/A. 

Project  detail: 


(ht  ttasinds  ol  (Mm] 

Fisul  mi 

1984 
lestnule) 

Futute 
(tstnutei 

Planning  design  Iw  lodge  ml  SDiwn  buUnp                100 

5.500 

TotH                                                        MOO 

■  Estimate  tased  on  DeiMf  Service  Cenlef  an)  piivate  CMisullanI  leports 
Fiscal  year  1984  project  schedule: 
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Design  start .. 
Design  I 
Constiuclion  start 


isi     2d 

3d      itt. 

X       ... 

X 
...     .  X 

fiscal 
1W5 


Project  justification 

Project  description:  Planning  and  design 
for  the  replacement  of  Crater  Lake  Lodge. 

Need:  The  present  lodge,  with  serious  fire 
safety  deficiencies  and  structural  problems, 
must  be  replaced.  Its  V  shaped  plan  catches 
snow  and  allows  drifts  over  the  building's 
fourth  story.  Twisting  and  compression 
from  snow  loads  cause  separation  of  floors 
and  walls.  Consultants  estimate  that  to  re- 
habilitate the  lodge  into  a  modern  usable 
hotel  and  restaurant  facility  would  cost  $8 
to  $10  million,  but  construction  of  a  new  fa- 
cility could  be  done  for  $5.5  million.  Plan- 
ning and  design  work  will  be  for  25  hotel 
rooms,  dining,  meeting,  and  parking  facili- 
ties, a  ski  shop,  and  50  guest  cabins  totalling 
about  53.000  square  feet. 

Park:  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park. 

Region:  Southeast. 

Project  title:  Repair  24  public  use  cabins. 
Sunset  Lodge,  and  2  support  buildings:  re- 
place 1  employee  dormitory  and  5  employee 
cabins  with  1  dormitory. 

Development  limitation  amount  remain- 
ing: N/A. 

Project  detail: 
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■  Eslimale  Dastd  on  atclutecturai  and  engmeenng  reports  and  similar 
lacilitcs 

Fiscal  year  1984  project  schedule: 
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Project  justification 

Project  description:  (1)  Install  fire  estin- 
guishers  and  handrails  in  public  use  cabins 
and  support  buildings,  and  construct  fire 
stops  in  Sunset  Lodge.  (2)  Demolish  brown 
dorm  and  5  obsolete  employee  cabins  and 
replace  with  one  central  dormitory. 

Need:  <1)  F*ublic  use  cabins  and  Sunset 
Lodge  are  overnight  visitor  accommodations 
and  the  lack  of  fire  safety  equipment  pre- 
sents a  serious  hfe  safety  hazard:  support 
buildings  are  used  to  house  flarrmiable  ma- 
terials such  as  linen.  (2)  Employee  dorm  and 
cabins  are  1930's  construction  and  suffer 
from  serious  structural  deterioration  and 
fire  safety  deficiencies.  Their  removal  and 
replacement  is  recommended  by  architec- 
tural and  engineering  consultants. 

Park:  Death  Valley  National  Monument. 

Region:  Western. 

Project  title:  Renovate  Stove  Pipe  Wells 
concessions:  demolish  13  employee  cabins 
and  replace  with  1  dormitory. 

Development  limitation  amount  remain- 
ing: N/A. 

Project  detail: 


|ln  tliousands  ol  doHars] 


Foal  year 
1984 

(estimale) 


Future 
(estimate; 


Renovate  7  motel  buildings.  14  support  facilities 

and  improve  water  system  

Demolisli  13  employee  calwts  and  construct  1 

dormitory _ 


1.069. 
l,0CO 


Total 


'2.069 


>  Estimate  based  on  consultant  arctiiteclural  and  engimermg  rtpom,  and 
park  estimates 

Fiscal  year  1984  project  schedule: 
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Project  justification 
Project  description:  Installation  of  fire 
safety  equipment,  heating  ventilation  and 
air  condition  repairs,  conversion  of  saline 
water  system  to  potable  water,  demolish  ob- 
solete cabins  and  construct  new  employee 
dormitory. 


Need:  Stove  Pipe  Wells  Is  a  major  visitor 
facility  complex  for  Death  Valley.  The  lack 
of  fire  safety  equipment  presents  a  serious 
safety  hazard  to  the  visiting  public.  The  use 
of  saline  water  in  mechanical  and  plumbing 
systems  has  accelerated  corrosion  and  dete- 
rioration. The  employee  cabins  were  initial- 
ly constructed  of  substandard  materials, 
have  structually  deteriorated,  and  are  con- 
sidered hazardous  and  obsolete. 

Park:  Olympic  National  Park. 

Region:  Pacific  Northwest. 

Project  title:  Rehabilitate  Sol  Due  Lodge. 
Lake  Cresent  Lodge,  and  10  public  use 
cabins. 

Development  limitation  amount  remain- 
ing: N/A. 

Project  detail: 


[In  thousands  ot  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year 

1984 
(eslimale) 


Rebabihlate  Glacier  Bay  Lodge,  retool  55  guest 
cabins  and  5  support  buildmgs 


750 


Future 
(estimate) 


250 


Total 
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'  Estimale  based  on  similar  facilities. 

Fiscal  year  1984  project  schedule: 
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[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

1984 
(estimate) 


future 
(estimate) 


Renwate  Sol  Due  lodge       

Renovate  Lake  Cresent  lodge  and  10  pubbc  use 
cabins 


800  . 
700. 


Total. 


■1,500, 


>  Estimate  based  on  preliminary  plans  and  specifications 
Fiscal  year  1984  project  schedule: 

Quarter 
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Project  justification 
Project  description:  (1)  Complete  renova- 
tion of  electrical,  mechanical,  plumbing,  and 
fire  safety  systems  at  Sol  Due  Lodge,  includ- 
ing the  store,  registration,  food  service,  and 
lounge  facilities.  (2)  Repair  deteriorated 
foundations  at  Lake  Cresent  Lodge  and  in  7 
public  use  cabins,  replace  obsolete  electrical 
wiring  systems  in  all  cabins,  and  repair/re- 
place heating  ventilation  and  air  condition 
systems  in  all  cabins. 

Need:  (1)  The  work  at  Sol  Doc  Lodge  is 
the  final  phase  in  a  major  rehabilitation 
project  at  the  resort  and  will  bring  visitor 
support  facilities  up  to  standards.  (2)  The 
Lake  Crescent  Lodge  and  cabins  were  built 
in  the  years  between  1917  and  1947.  Obso- 
lete electrical  and  heating  ventilation  and 
air  condition  systems  are  a  hazard  to  life 
safety.  Deterioration  of  the  foundations  in 
many  of  the  cabins  is  causing  structural 
damage.  These  buildings  form  the  center- 
piece of  a  principal  concession  facility  for 
the  park  and  are  the  last  remaining  visitor 
facilities  at  Olympic  scheduled  for  rehabili- 
tation. 

Park:  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument. 

Region:  Alaska. 

Project  title:  Rehabilitate  Glacier  Bay 
Lodge  and  55  cabins.  Phase  1. 

Development  limitation  amount  remaind- 
ing:  N/A. 

Project  detail: 


Project  justification 

Project  description:  (1)  Rebuild  auditori- 
um stairs  and  install  second  fire  stair  to  2nd 
floor,  install  sprinkler  and  fire  detection  sys- 
tems, relocate  boiler  room  to  decrease  the 
fire  safety  hazard  in  Lodge.  (2)  Convert  elec- 
trical service  to  3  phase.  (3)  Modify  toilet  fa- 
cilities and  ramps  for  handicapped  access  to 
lodge,  and  equip  6  cabins  for  handicapped 
usage.  (4)  Reroof  55  guest  cabins  and  5  sup- 
port buildings.  (5)  Enlarge  dry  storage  area 
in  lodge  basement. 

Need:  (1)  Previous  and  proposed  expan- 
sion to  the  2nd  floor  of  the  lodge  has  result- 
ed in  increased  life  safety  hazards.  The  im- 
provements will  bring  the  structure  up  to 
code.  (2)  President  electrical  system  is  at  ca- 
pacity, conversion  to  a  three  phase  system 
will  improve  safety,  capacity,  and  efficiency. 

(3)  The  lodge  and  guest  cabins  are  the  only 
public  use  facilities  at  the  park  and  as  such 
should  provide  access  to  the  handicapped. 

(4)  The  original  roof  shingles  installed  in 
1966  are  in  need  of  cyclic  replacement.  (5) 
Existing  dry  storage  space  is  too  small  and 
results  in  storage  of  food  stuffs  in  unexca- 
vated  crawl  spaces  creating  a  possible 
health  hazard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  and  is 

Q  nr j*p  p  o  1^  1  p 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2176)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO  2177 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2177. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  77.  line  19  after  the  word  "areas" 
insert  the  following:  ".  any  lands  designated 
by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas  or 
any  Bureau  of  Land  Management  wilder- 
ness study  areas". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  question  of 
how  we  treat  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
not  only  within  wilderness  but  also 
within  certain  wilderness  study  areas. 
It  would  not  deal  with  RARE  II  study 
areas  but  with  congressionally  desig- 
nated study  areas  and  BLM  study 
areas. 

The  last  proviso  of  section  308  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
issue  oil  and  gas  leases  "for  the  sub- 
surface of  national  forests  or  public 
land  wilderness  areas  that  are  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  producing  oil  and  gas 
fields  or  areas  that  are  prospectively 
valuable."  Such  leases  are  subject  to  a 
"no  surface  occupancy"  stipulation 
which  allows  the  lessee  to  enter  the 
lease  area  only  by  directional  drilling 
or  other  nonsurface  disturbing  meth- 
ods. This  no-surface-occupancy  excep- 
tion to  the  general  leasing  prohibition 
is  carried  over  from  the  1983  Interior 
Appropriations  Act. 

The  language  of  this  proviso  appears 
to  limit  the  exception  to  designated 
wilderness  areas.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  why  it  should  not  also  apply  to 
the  wilderness  candidate  areas.  The 
same  considerations  that  exist  to  allow 
such  leasing  in  wilderness  areas  apply 
in  the  candidate  areas. 

My  amendment,  therefore  adds  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  wilder- 
ness-candidate areas  to  the  no-surface- 
occupancy-leasing  exception.  Permit- 
ting such  leasing  in  the  wilderness- 
candidate  areas  will  not  have  any 
effect  on  our  ability  to  make  a  wilder- 
ness/nonwilderness  decision  for  these 
areas  at  some  later  time.  No  surface- 
disturbing  activities  within  the  candi- 
date areas  are  allowed  under  this  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  now  a  compromise.  It 
has  been  cleared  and  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2177)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  are  only  three  amend- 
ments of  which  I  am  aware  of  at  this 
point:  The  Metzenbaum  amendment 
with  respect  to  Forest  Service  timber 
relief;  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
which  was  discussed  and  debated  earli- 
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er  and  upon  which  the  germaneness 
question  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  voted  upon;  and  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  NiCKLES)  with  respect  to 
the  National  Park  Service  funding.  I 
know  of  no  other  amendments. 

I  understand  that  we  are  trying  to 
clear  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  deal  with  those  amendments.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  indicated  that  he  may 
have  three  amendments  which  could 
be  called  up,  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  up 
more  than  one.  However,  in  any  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  would  want  to 
be  protected  with  respect  to  all  three. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  address  what  I  think  is 
the  Department  of  the  Interiors  hasty 
and  unconsidered  oil  and  gas  leasing 
proposal  for  huge  areas  off  Florida's 
shores.  I  object  to  this,  not  because  it 
can  do  grave  harm  to  our  environ- 
ment—although it  can— I  object  to  it 
because,  in  Florida,  water  is  big  busi- 
ness. Millions  of  people  from  all  over 
the  world  travel  specifically  to  Florida 
for  its  pristine  and  lovely  beaches,  its 
spectacular  ocean  scenery,  and  its 
warm,  clear,  and  clean  water. 

Florida  is  a  peninsular  State.  Conse- 
quently, water  is  important  to  us  in 
many  ways,  and  we  respect  it.  We  have 
730  miles  of  coast  and  2.000  miles  of 
shoreline  including  islands  and  bays. 
The  salt  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  surround  us. 
and  our  so-called  dry  land  is  saturated 
with  fresh  water.  Yes.  our  water  sur- 
rounds us  and  pervades  us.  and  it  is 
the  drawing  card— like  the  Sun— for 
our  biggest  industry:  Tourism.  The 
problem  here  is  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  treating  Florida  as 
just  any  old  area  suitable  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration. 

Well,  it  is  not.  In  Florida,  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
beaches  that  face  them  are  a  unique 
source  of  business— and  pleasure.  Our 
water  is  not  only  a  most  valuable  natu- 
ral resource,  it  is  one  of  our  greatest 
assets. 

There  are  over  643.000  people  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  and  occupa- 
tions related  to  tourism,  such  as  hotels 
and  motels,  airlines,  tourist  agencies, 
recreation  service,  and  retail  sales.  Six- 


hundred  forty-three  thousand  employ- 
ees out  of  a  total  work  force  of 
3.700,000  represents  17  percent  of  the 
work  force  in  Florida.  Since  tourists 
flock  to  Florida  from  all  over  the 
world  primarily  to  enjoy  its  sunny 
beaches  and  clear,  pure  water,  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  insure  that  these 
waters  do  not  lose  their  appeal. 

Florida  commercial  and  sports  fish- 
ermen also  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  quality  of  gulf  waters.  Along  our 
west  coast,  where  drilling  is  proposed 
to  take  place  10  miles  from  shore,  fish- 
ermen harvest  at  least  20  varieties  of 
fish,  crabs,  lobster,  shrimp,  and  oys- 
ters. These  valuable  culinary  assets 
are  worth  protecting.  In  addition,  the 
sports  fishing  industry  also  employs 
over  19.000  people  throughout  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  earned  revenues 
of  $168  million  in  1981.  Let  us  keep 
these  most  valuable  assets  employed. 

Now  Mr.  President,  those  of  us  in 
Florida  concerned  about  the  possible 
effects  of  OCS  exploration  on  the 
tourist  and  fishing  industries  realize 
that  massive  oil  spills  are  not  the  pri- 
mary concern  here,  although  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  own  Environ- 
ment Impact  Statement  on  the  east- 
ern gulf  sale  indicated  that  we  could 
expect  an  upper  limit  of  six  spills 
during  the  life  of  the  sale— I  wonder 
what  the  lower  limit  looks  like.  No,  we 
have  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
daily  effects  of  conventional  OCS  op- 
erations, should  they  be  initiated  in 
areas  that  are  not  adequately  studied 
or  in  areas  that  are  close  to  coastal 
areas.  Most  of  our  coastal  areas  sup- 
port the  habitates  of  animals  like 
Manatees,  sea  turtles,  brown  pelicans, 
bald  eagles,  and  American  crocodiles. 
Formation  waters,  drilling  muds,  drill 
cuttings,  all  byproducts  of  every  oil 
production  site,  have  been  found  to 
contaminate  the  surrounding  marine 
environment.  Studies  on  organisms 
from  photoplankton  to  marine  mam- 
mals prove  many  adverse  reactions. 
Some  discharges  cause  disease.  Others 
cause  changes  in  enzyme  levels,  respi- 
ration rates,  and  excretion  rates.  Orga- 
nisms in  the  larval  or  spawning  stage 
are  the  most  easily  destroyed. 

Now,  I  have  been  told  that  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  process 
should  not  be  used  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  Federal  OCS  exploration 
program.  I  have  been  told  that  this 
program  is  designed  to  run  smoothly 
and  automatically  under  the  1978 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
through  a  cooperative  series  of  negoti- 
ations between  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  State  OCS  agencies.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  this  were  happening  as 
planned.  I  would  not  be  speaking  here 
today. 

The  cooperative  approach  has 
worked  in  years  past,  but  many  of  the 
ground  rules  for  OCS  Federal  leasing 
have  changed  since  then.  In  the  past, 
the   areas  selected   for   leasing   were 


smaller,  and  the  amount  of  time  that 
State  governments  spent  analyzing 
proposed  lease  tracts  was  much  great- 
er. Today,  the  compressed  timeframe 
for  decisionmaking  and  the  greater 
areas  under  consideration  make  close 
cooperation  between  the  Department 
and  the  State  governments  imperative. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  coop- 
eration has  not  come  about.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  criticize  the  Department 
because  I  know  they  have  the  tough 
task  of  insuring  that  our  Nation  has 
the  petroleum  resources  necessary  to 
become  energy  independent.  But,  I 
cannot  help  but  notice  that  negotia- 
tion efforts  between  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  State  of  Florida  do 
not  really  get  moving  until  congres- 
sional pressure  is  brought  to  bear. 

Yes:  I  have  strong  feelings  on  this 
matter.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
thousands  of  inadequately  studied 
acres  of  ocean  below  the  26th  parallel 
northwest  of  the  Florida  Keys.  North- 
ward, up  the  coast,  we  have  environ- 
mentally sensitive  ocean  waters,  the 
big  bend  seagress  beds,  and  the  middle 
ground  coral  reefs.  Everyone  should 
know  that  much  of  this  area  has  been 
made  available  for  industry  nomina- 
tions before.  In  fact,  industry  handed 
much  of  this  acreage  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  after  meeting  with 
no  drilling  success.  Since  1974,  33  wells 
have  been  approved  for  drilling,  32 
have  been  dry  holes,  and  1  is  still  in 
progress.  To  date,  there  has  been  no 
discovery  of  production  hydrocarbons 
within  Florida's  OCS  areas.  Even  if 
this  sale  were  to  go  forward  without 
restrictions,  which  I  hope  it  does  not, 
Florida  OCS  experts  do  not  expect  the 
sale  of  more  than  40  of  the  11,000 
tracts  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  Flor- 
ida's interests  here?  They  include  a 
$168  million  fishing  industry,  $113  mil- 
lion of  that  off  the  west  coast,  a  state- 
wide sport  fishery  that  spends  $322 
million  a  year,  much  of  that  in  our  off- 
shore waters,  and  finally,  a  $17  billion- 
a-year  tourist  industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  come  here  to 
Washington  faced  with  sometimes 
conflicting  charges:  First,  to  represent 
the  interests  of  our  Nation  as  whole, 
and  second,  to  represent  and  protect 
our  State's  resources  and  interests  the 
best  we  can.  In  this  case,  I  do  not  find 
the  balancing  act  difficult.  The  sup- 
posed damage  that  a  moratorium 
would  cause  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior's 5-year  OCS  plan  is  not  so  seri- 
ous to  justify  putting  at  risk  two  of 
that  Florida's  primary  industries  and 
one  of  our  most  valuable  assets:  our 
pure,  clear  waters. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
must  be  persuaded  to  recognize  the 
uniqueness  of  our  State  of  Florida  and 
work  more  closely  with  Florida  State 
OCS  experts  to  insure  the  protection 
of  our  water— priceless,  because  no  one 


can  put  a  value  on  it,  and  because, 
once  gone,  it  can  never  be  replaced. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  who 
will  be  serving  as  conferees  on  this  leg- 
islation to  consider  my  remarks  here 
today  when  considering  language  in 
the  House  version  of  this  bill  which 
calls  for  a  moratorium  on  the  eastern 
gulf  OCS  sale. 

Mr.  President,  will  Chairman 
McClure  agree  with  me  that  some 
States  have  an  inherently  higher  stake 
in  maintaining  the  quality  of  their  off- 
shore water  and  marine  resources? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  certainly 
agree  that  coastal  States  have  unique 
offshore  resources  which  must  be  de- 
veloped and  maintained  in  an  environ- 
mentally and  economically  acceptable 
fashion. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Would  the  chair- 
man agree  with  me  that  cooperation 
between  the  Interior  Department  and 
State  OCS  authorities  in  accordance 
with  the  law  is  indispensable  to  an  ef- 
fective OCS  program? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  no  question 
that  cooperation  is  imperative  to  re- 
sponsible decision  making. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Would  the  chair- 
man agree  that  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
particularly  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, has  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  1978 
OCS  Lands  Act  is  carried  out  so  as  to 
facilitate  efficient  OCS  activities? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  indeed  have 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  OCS 
program. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  chairman  will  understand 
why  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
probably  vote  for  this  appropriation 
bill,  because  it  is  generally  a  good  bill, 
but  only  after  acknowledging  that  she 
would  have  preferred  to  omit  from  the 
bill  funds  necessary  to  hold  OCS  lease 
sales  off  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  I 
urge  the  chairman  and  all  conferees 
on  this  bill  to  consider  my  concerns  on 
this  matter  during  their  further  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  discuss  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  a  matter  we  briefly 
discussed  at  the  full  committee 
markup.  Centralia. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1982  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  accepted,  to  appropri- 
ate $850,000  to  be  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  'to  define  the  extent 
of  the  subsurface  mine  fire  in  Centra- 
lia." 

As  a  result,  on  July  12.  1983,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  released  a  detailed  engineer- 
ing analysis  which  for  the  first  time 
documented  the  full  scope  and  severi- 
ty of  the  situation  occasioned  by  the 
fire. 

In  addition,  the  analysis  contained  a 
review  of  all  possible  options  for  put- 


ting out  the  fire  or  otherwise  control- 
ling the  blaze.  While  none  of  the  op- 
tions outlined  are  inexpensive,  there 
are  reasonable  alternatives  that  can  be 
implemented  without  bankrupting  the 
Federal  Government. 

On  August  11,  1983,  the  citizens  of 
Centralia  voted  to  determine  which 
option  was  most  desirable  to  them— 
345  residents  voted  to  relocate  to  a 
safe  location;  200  people  voted  to 
remain.  I  have  been  informed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governor's  office 
that  many  of  the  people  who  voted  in 
favor  of  remaining  in  Centralia  are 
now  reconsidering  their  position  and 
more  people  can  be  expected  to  sup- 
port relocation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's Governor  Thornburgh  and  Secre- 
tary Watt,  a  multiagency  task  force 
will  soon  be  organized  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  relocating  those  resi- 
dents of  Centralia  who  wish  to  move. 
The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  has  initiated  a 
study  to  compute  relocation  cost  esti- 
mates. The  task  force  will  submit  its 
recommendations  for  funding  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  task 
force  will  complete  its  work  quickly 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  can  proceed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  spoken  with  Senator 
McClure  about  Centralia  on  a  number 
of  occasions  and  have  found  him  ex- 
tremely sympathetic  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  Centralia  mine  fire.  I 
very  much  appreciate  Senator 
McClure's  help  and  cooperation  on 
this  matter  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  persistent  problem. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  remarks.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
help  resolve  this  extremely  difficult 
problem  experienced  by  the  residents 
of  Centralia  and  Byrnesville  for  so 
many  years. 

I  note  that  the  House  addressed  this 
issue  in  its  report  accompanying  the 
1984  Interior  appropriations  bill,  and  I 
know  that  the  House  and  Senate  will 
also  work  together  closely  to  find  solu- 
tions to  this  22-year-old  tragedy. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania  to  address  the 
problems  caused  by  the  Centralia 
mine  fire  and  to  find  potential  solu- 
tions in  as  short  a  timeframe  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  for  his  attention  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  Centralia  and  to 
reinforce  the  statements  of  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  requesting 
prompt  action  on  the  mine  fire  prob- 
lem in  Centralia. 

Since  May  of  1962,  the  community 
of  Centralia  has  been  disrupted  and 


torn  by  a  spreading  underground  mine 
fire.  This  fire  costs  many  of  the  resi- 
dents their  livelihood  in  the  mines  and 
now  endangers  their  homes  and  even 
their  lives. 

Last  year,  I  worked  to  secure  a  spe- 
cial line  item  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  study 
the  extent  of  the  Centralia  mine  fire 
and  outline  options  for  its  control.  On 
July  12,  1983,  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  released  the  report  and  the  re- 
sults were  certainly  significant. 

This  study  found  that  the  Centralia 
mine  fire  is  more  extensive  and  threat- 
ening than  originally  believed.  If  this 
fire  is  left  uncontrolled,  it  could 
spread  over  an  area  of  approximately 
3,700  acres  and  the  communities  of 
Centralia.  Byrnesville.  Germantown 
are  situated  within  this  area  and  are 
threatened. 

Several  fire  control  options  were 
outlined  by  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  study.  Fire  control  costs  range 
from  $103.5  million  to  $66.3  million. 
Relocation  of  the  community  homes, 
businesses,  and  other  institutions 
would  cost  approximately  $50  million. 

After  the  release  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  study  a  poll  of  Centra- 
lia homeowners  followed  on  August  11. 
This  poll  indicated  that  a  clear  majori- 
ty prefered  to  relocate,  thereby  setting 
the  stage  for  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  action. 

Last  week  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior agreed  to  form  a  task  force  of 
eight  Federal  agencies  to  analyze  and 
recommend  which  existing  Federal 
programs  should  be  used  to  help  the 
residents  of  Centralia.  This  task  force 
will  report  to  Congress  how  much  of 
the  total  relocation  cost  can  be  as- 
sumed under  existing  programs. 
Having  targeted  these  programs,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  can  move  swiftly  to 
resolve  the  21-year-old  Centralia  trag- 
edy. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  can  be  assured  of 
cooperation  from  both  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  State's  delegation, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Working  together  I  feel  confident 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  re- 
spond promptly  and  effectively  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Centralia. 
Would  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations agree  Congress  should  stand 
ready  to  assist  the  citizens  of  Centralia 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  remarks,  and  I  repeat  my 
pledge  to  work  with  all  concerned  to 
find  ways  to  solve  this  problem. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  ac- 
corded a  troublesome  interpretation  to 
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bill  language  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  Interior  appropriations  bill, 
which  is  repeated  again  this  year  in 
section  312  of  H.R.  3363.  That  lan- 
guage, which  is  found  on  page  78  of 
this  bill,  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  312.  F\incls  provided  for  land  acquisi- 
tion in  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to  acquire 
lands  for  more  than  the  approved  appraised 
value  (as  addressed  In  section  301(3)  of 
Public  Law  91-646)  except  for  condemna- 
tions and  declarations  of  taking,  without 
the  written  approval  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

According  to  the  Solicitor's  Office, 
one  interpretation  of  this  language  in 
light  of  the  June  23,  1983.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  v.  Chadha, 
51USLW  4907,  is  that  the  final  clause, 
"without  the  written  approval  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations", 
would  fall  in  a  legal  test  of  its  consti- 
tutionality. This,  the  Solicitor's  Office 
believes,  would  leave  the  Department 
without  authority  to  purchase  any 
land  "for  more  than  the  approved  ap- 
praised value"  except  for  condemna- 
tions and  declarations  of  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  memo  sent  from 
the  Assistant  Solicitor,  Administrative 
Law  and  Legal  Services.  Division  of 
General  Law  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Director,  Office  of 
Budget  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior dated  July  13,  1983.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  This  memo 
outlines  the  interpretation  accorded 
section  312  by  the  Department  which  I 
have  attempted  to  summarize  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  13.  1983. 
Memorandum     to;     Director.     Office     of 

Budget. 
Prom:    Assistant    Solicitor.    Administrative 
Law  and  General  Legal  Services.  Divi- 
sion of  General  Law. 
Subject:  Section  312.  fiscal  year  1983  Appro- 
priations Act. 
In  a  separate  memorandum  requested  by 
Mike  O'Bannon  we  are  opining  that  §  312  of 
the   fiscal   year    1983   Interior   and   related 
agencies  Appropriations  Act  contains  a  leg- 
islative veto  that  will  not  withstand  consti- 
tutional scrutiny  under  the  principles  an- 
nounced  in   Immigration   and   Naturaliza- 
tion Service  v.  Chadha.  51  USLW  4907  (June 
23,  1983). 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  Mike 
and  I,  the  opinion  does  not  address  the 
impact  of  this  conclusion  on  the  authority 
of  the  Department  to  purchase  land  for 
more  than  the  approved  appraised  value. 
Because  the  two  attached  packages  involve 
land  purchases  in  excess  of  appraised  value. 
and  because  additional  such  purchases 
during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1983  are 
possible,  the  question  of  our  continuing  au- 
thority does  need  to  be  addressed. 

Section  312  reads  as  follows:  "Funds  pro- 
vided for  land  acquisition  in  this  Act  may 
not  be  used  to  acquire  lands  for  more  than 
the  approved  appraised  value  .  .  .  except 
for    condemnations     and     declarations    of 


taking,  without  the  written  approval  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. " 

The  problem  is  whether  the  application  of 
Chadha  strikes  all  of  5  312  or  only  the  final 
clause.  If  only  the  final  clause  is  struck,  the 
remaining  languages  leave  the  Department 
without  authority  to  make  purchases  for  m 
excess  of  approved  appraised  value. 

The  key  question  that  a  court  would  look 
at  in  resolving  this  problem  is  the  question 
of  what  Congress  would  have  done  in  5  312 
had  it  known  that  the  legislative  veto  was  to 
be  held  unconstitutional.  A  good  argument 
can  be  made  that  Congress  would  nonethe- 
less have  included  the  restriction  on  excess 
cost  purchases.  Contrary  arguments  can 
also  be  made,  however. 

Given  the  lega'  uncertainty  concerning 
our  continued  authority,  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  a  policy  decision  to  be  made  as  to  the 
course  to  folio*  through  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year.  We  can  support  the  decision 
that  is  made  with  appropriate  legal  argu- 
ments. 

John  D.  Trezise.* 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
raise  this  issue  because  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  the  Senate  to  give  the 
Department  some  needed  guidance  in 
interpreting  the  legislative  intent  of 
section  312. 

Is  it  the  distinguished  floor  manag- 
er's understanding  that  the  language 
contained  in  section  312  is  designed  to 
prevent  any  purchases  of  land  in 
excess  of  their  appraised  value? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  The  purpose  of 
this  language  is  to  increase  congres- 
sional oversight  of  land  purchases,  not 
to  prevent  acquisition. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  we  both 
have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  in- 
formation we  need  from  the  adminis- 
tration to  establish  priorities  in  the 
land  acquisition  programs.  We  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  meaningful 
acquisition  priority  lists  from  the  ad- 
ministration. We  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  appraisals  of  high-priority 
tracts,  and  nail  down  reasonable  and 
justified  allocations,  prior  to  congres- 
sional budget  action.  We  have  thus 
been  forced  into  the  unpalatable  posi- 
tion of  appropriating  funds  for  land 
acquisition  in  a  vacuum,  based  on  the 
best  guesstimates  of  our  staff  and  not 
on  hard  data. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
saying,  then,  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  purchases  in  excess  of  appraisals  if 
these  overages  are  justified  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees in  advance? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  are  to  exercise  effective  over- 
sight of  Government  spending,  which 
is  our  clear  duty  and  responsibility,  we 
must  know  why  the  cost  of  a  particu- 
lar parcel  exceeds  the  appraisal  and  by 
how  much.  Since  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  this  information  in  any 
other  way,  this  bill  language  is  includ- 
ed to  provide  use  with  the  data  we 
must  have  to  exercise  our  responsibil- 
ity in  seeing  that  funds  appropriated 
are  spent  wisely  and  prudently. 


There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the 
intent  of  this  language.  It  is  not  meant 
to  stop  any  acquisition  of  any  tract  in 
excess  of  the  appraised  value.  It  is 
simply  intended  to  assure  that  any 
such  excesses  are  justified  to  Congress 
in  advance  of  the  purchase. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  thorough,  clear  explana- 
tion. I  agree  that,  given  the  refusal  of 
the  administration  to  furnish  the  Con- 
gress with  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  our  acquisition  alloca- 
tions, we  need  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  congressional  oversight. 

However.  I  am  concerned  that  some 
in  the  administration  will  try  to  inter- 
pret this  language  to  accomplish  their 
own  purposes,  purposes  not  shared  by 
the  Congress,  and  will  attempt  to  use 
this  language  to  stop  certain  land  pur- 
chases. I  believe  the  Senator's  expla- 
nation forcefully  clarifies  congression- 
al intent  and  should  prevent  any  at- 
tempt, whether  deliberate  or  uninten- 
tional, to  use  this  language  to  halt 
land  acquisition,  a  proposal  which 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
rejected  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  each 
of  the  last  3  years. 

Let  me  pose  one  final  question.  If 
the  Department  finds  that  this  lan- 
guage, despite  congressional  intent  to 
the  contrary,  does  in  fact  prevent  ac- 
quisitions in  excess  of  the  approved 
appraised  value,  will  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  alter  the  requirement  in  a 
way  which  will  both  accommodate  the 
Congress  oversight  needs  and  the  ad- 
ministration's perceived  constitutional 
conflict  by,  for  example,  amending  the 
requirement  that  written  approval  be 
given  to  a  "lay  and  wait"  provision  for 
a  specified  time  of  perhaps  60  days 
which  clearly  remains  constitutional 
in  face  of  the  Chada  decision?  That  is, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  enter- 
tain alternative  ways  of  accomplishing 
the  objective  of  section  312? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  and  I  will  ex- 
plore this  issue  with  the  Department 
as  soon  as  possible  in  hopes  that  we 
can  resolve  it  prior  to  conference  or  on 
the  next  available  vehicle  we  have. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor and  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  to  clarify  this  matter.* 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  he  will 
explain  his  intent  in  writing  the  provi- 
sion dealing  with  this  Great  Plains 
gasification  project. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Our  intent  was  to 
simply  express  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  the  conditions  for 
direct  negotiation  between  the  SFC 
and  Great  Plains  have  been  met. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Precisely  what 
impact  does  this  language  have  on 
SFC? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Its  impact  should  be 
completely  neutral.  That  is.  the  SFC  is 
totally  free  to  make  its  own  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  the  conditions 
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for  direct  negotiation  have,  in  fact, 
been  met.  This  language  is  in  no  way 
meant  to  direct,  pressure  or  otherwise 
prejudice  the  SFC's  own  interpreta- 
tion of  applicable  law. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So,  if  the  SFC 
disagrees  with  the  statement  made  in 
this  report,  it  should  feel  free  to 
follow  whatever  procedures  it  believes 
are  appropriate  in  evaluating  whether 
to  enter  direct  negotiations  with  Great 
Plains? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Board  is  free  to  make  its  own  judg- 
ment on  whether  the  conditions  re- 
quired by  law  for  direct  negotiation 
with  Great  Plains  have  been  met. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Public  Law  97- 
100  gives  the  Department  of  Energy 
jurisdiction  over  the  loan  guarantee  to 
the  Great  Plains  project.  How  does 
the  language  in  the  1983  appropria- 
tions bill  affect,  if  at  all,  the  relation- 
ship between  DOE.  SFC  and  the  Great 
Plains  project? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  has  absolutely  no 
relationship.  Nothing  in  this  language 
should  in  any  way  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting the  existing  statutes  governing 
DOE'S  jurisdiction  over  the  loan  guar- 
antee to  Great  Plains  project. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  there  is  no 
intent  in  this  language  to  transfer  the 
Great  Plains  loan  guarantee  from  the 
DOE  to  the  SFC? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

TISHOMINGO  NATIONAL  FISH  HATCHERY 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  if  he  would  consider  recom- 
mending to  the  conferees  the  rein- 
statement of  funding  for  the  Tisho- 
mingo Fish  Hatchery,  by  accepting  the 
House  position  in  the  joint  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  on  H.R. 
3363. 

As  he  may  be  aware,  full  funding  of 
$190,000  was  provided  for  this  facility 
in  the  House  version.  The  House  com- 
mittee was  persuaded  that  this  55- 
year-old  facility  is  an  important  part 
of  our  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
local  economy  of  Johnston  County 
and  southern  Oklahoma. 

I  understand  that  due  to  the  length 
of  service  of  this  facility  that  substan- 
tial repairs  will  need  to  be  made  in  the 
future  to  bring  this  facility  back  up  to 
par  with  other  facilities.  But,  I  believe 
that  the  importance  of  this  hatchery 
is  certainly  worth  the  financial  com- 
mitment and  that  retention  of  this  fa- 
cility is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  yield? 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  should  like  to  echo 
the  Senator's  request  to  Chairman 
McClure  that  funding  for  the  Tisho- 
mingo National  Fish  Hatchery  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees  on  H.R.  3363. 
I  point  out  that  this  one  hatchery 
alone  supplied  over  1.8  million  fish  in 
1982  to  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico.  Colo- 
rado, and  Texas.  It  also  supplies  eggs 
and  fry  for  research  purposes  to  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  Brigham  Young  Universi- 
ty in  Utah,  and  Stuttgart,  Ark.  And  it 
was  this  facility  that  pioneered  the  de- 
velopment of  mechanical  hatching  of 
small  mouth  bass  and  channel  catfish. 
metho(is  now  being  used  by  other 
hatcheries  all  across  the  country. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
southern  Oklahoma  and  Johnston 
County  have  an  unemployment  rate 
well  in  excess  of  the  national  average. 
This  facility  employs  10  full-time  staff 
as  well  as  high  school  students  in  the 
summer.  And  it  is  an  important  educa- 
tional facility  used  by  public  school 
groups.  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  the 
local  college. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  our  distin- 
guished chairman  to  retain  this  facili- 
ty when  the  conference  committee 
meets  to  iron  out  differences  on  H.R. 
3363. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  both  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  in  support  of  the  Tisho- 
mingo National  Fish  Hatchery  in 
Johnston  County,  Okla. 

The  committee  considered  a  number 
of  criteria  in  developing  a  list  of 
hatcheries  to  recommend  for  closure. 
Primarily,  it  considered  the  reason  for 
the  initial  establishment  of  the  hatch- 
ery; the  distribution  of  the  fish  pro- 
duced by  these  hatcheries  into  Feder- 
al, State,  or  private  waters;  the  pur- 
pose for  the  Federal  use  of  fish  pro- 
duced; and  the  future  rehabilitation 
costs  of  the  hatchery. 

As  both  Senators  know,  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  accept  an 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  which 
would  retain  money  for  the  Tisho- 
mingo Hatchery.  However.  I  am  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  hatchery 
from  your'  comments  and  I  will  urge 
the  conferees  to  give  this  matter  very 
serious  consideration  when  it  comes 
before  the  joint  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  in  his  remarks  in  support 
of  the  Tishomingo  Fish  Hatchery,  lo- 
cated in  southeastern  Oklahoma.  As 
he  has  pointed  out,  the  facility  has  op- 
erated for  55  years  in  Johnston 
County,  Okla. 

I  speak  with  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  fish  hatcheries  to 
local  economies,  having  been  deeply 
involved  with  similar  facilities  in  West 
Virginia.  I  hope  that  when  H.R.  3363 
reaches  the  conference  committee,  the 


conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  recede  to  the  House  position  on 
this  matter,  which  provides  for  fund- 
ing of  $190,000  for  fiscal  1984  for  the 
Tishomingo  Fish  Hatchery. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader 
and  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  his  remarks  and  especially 
for  his  support  of  our  efforts  to  keep 
open  the  Tishomingo  Fish  Hatchery. 
His  support  is  welcome  and  will  be  of 
great  help. 

KETTLE  FALLS  HOTEL 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  discuss  with  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Durenberger,  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Senator 
McClure.  a  very  serious  problem  that 
exists  in  northern  Minnesota.  The 
problem  is  the  deterioration  of  the 
Kettle  Falls  Hotel  in  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  hotel  is  located  on  the  Minneso- 
ta-Canada border  in  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park.  It  was  built  in  1913  and 
was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Wil- 
liams family  from  1918  until  it  was 
purchased  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  1977.  The  Williams  family  still 
operates  the  hotel  under  a  concessions 
agreement  with  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  hotel  is  a  major  attraction  in 
Voyageurs  National  Park,  however,  it 
is  deteriorating  rapidly  and  in  desper- 
ate need  of  repair.  There  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  hotel  can 
even  operate  next  year  under  these 
conditions.  When  the  Williams  family 
sold  the  hotel  to  the  Park  Service,  it 
was  on  the  condition  that  the  hotel 
would  be  preserved  and  maintained. 

The  current  problems  with  this 
hotel  are  very  serious.  The  boom  logs 
that  serve  as  the  hotel's  only  founda- 
tion are  nearly  rotted  away.  This  has 
caused  the  outside  walls  to  sink,  which 
in  turn  has  caused  the  floor  to  buckle 
throughout  the  hotel.  Literally,  the 
hotel  is  falling  apart.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  Park  Service  act 
quickly  to  make  improvements.  The 
Park  Service  currently  has  a  planning 
study  underway  to  determine  the 
extent  of  rehabilitation  necessary. 

We  had  considered  offering  an 
amendment  today  to  increase  funding 
for  the  National  Park  Service  to  be 
used  to  rehabilitate  the  hotel.  Howev- 
er, because  the  chairman  has  reserva- 
tions about  such  an  amendment,  at 
least  until  the  planning  is  complete, 
we  have  decided  not  to  offer  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  and  for  describ- 
ing the  problem  we  face  with  the 
Kettle  Falls  Hotel.  This  hotel  is  an  im- 
portant resource  to  Voyageurs  Nation- 
al Park  and  to  northern  Minnesota. 
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The  building  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Placea.  For  many 
years  it  was  a  gathering  place  for  log- 
gers and  more  recently  for  anglers  and 
tourists. 

Unfortiinr.tely.  since  its  acquisition 
by  the  Park  Service,  the  Kettle  Falls 
Hotel  has  not  been  properly  main- 
tained or  preserved.  The  current  oper- 
ators of  the  hotel  owned  it  prior  to  its 
sale.  It  is  clear  from  statements  they 
made  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  now 
that  it  would  not  have  been  sold  if 
they  had  Itnown  it  would  not  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  pleased  that 
oxir  colleagues  from  Minnesota  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors not  offering  an  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  recognize  that  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  exists  at  the  Kettle  Falls 
Hotel.  Both  of  the  Minnesota  Senators 
have  raised  this  issue  with  my  staff 
and  me  prior  to  today.  I  agree  with 
them  that  the  Park  Service  should 
make  available  funds  from  whatever 
account  is  appropriate  and  available  to 
begin  work  to  stabilize  the  building 
and  for  critical  health  and  safety  prob- 
lems at  the  Kettle  Palls  Hotel  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  instance,  the  Park 
Service  receives  $3  million  each  year 
for  emergency  and  unscheduled 
projects  that  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Upon  completion  of  the  plan- 
ning study.  I  will  be  very  interested  in 
working  with  the  Senators  from  Min- 
nesota to  pursue  a  final  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER  and  I  both  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  As 
he  mentioned,  this  issue  has  been 
raised  with  him  prior  to  today,  as  it 
has  also  been  raised  with  officials  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  They  made 
it  clear  to  me  that  they  recognize  the 
serious  condition  of  the  Kettle  Falls 
Hotel  and  that  a  colloquy  such  as  this 
would  be  helpful  to  them  in  express- 
ing our  intent  that  funds  should  be 
made  available  for  the  hotel  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  I  would  also  like  to  again 
urge  the  Park  Service,  as  I  have  pri- 
vately, to  complete  the  planning  study 
quickly  so  that  restoration  work  can 
begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  a  problem 
that  we  face  in  Michigan,  a  problem 
that  I  understand  occurs  in  other 
States  as  well.  Michigan  is  the  home 
of  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore, 
a  national  park  that  is  long  and 
narrow  because  it  follows  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  road  that  winds 
through  the  park  wanders  in  and  out 
of  the  park  proper  because  of  the 
meanderlngs  of  the  boundaries  of  this 
unusually  shaped  park.  This  road  is 


maintained  by  the  county  even  though 
much  of  the  traffic  on  the  road  is  visi- 
tor traffic  to  the  lakeshore  rather 
than  residents"  traffic. 

The  general  management  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  lakeshore, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Park 
Service,  calls  for  the  construction  of 
new  roads  that  would  be  built  and 
maintained  by  the  Park  Service.  Given 
the  budgetary  constraints  on  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  however,  we  do  not 
expect  this  construction  to  be  done  for 
many  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  full 
responsibility  for  road  maintenance 
rests  with  the  county.  The  county  does 
not  think  this  is  fair  and  neither  do  I. 
The  Park  Service  is  not  "pulling  its 
weight"  and  the  county  resents  that.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Park  Service 
should  become  a  good  neighbor  and 
pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
county  roads  that  service  Federal 
properties. 

I  understand  that  currently  the 
Park  Service  is  forbidden  from  enter- 
ing into  such  agreements  when  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  hold 
title  to  the  road  in  question.  The 
Forest  Service,  however,  operates  dif- 
ferently. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  permitted  to  enter  into  cooperative 
maintenance  agreements  with  political 
subdivisions.  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  be  granted  similar 
authority. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  problem  with  road  mainte- 
nance in  several  units  of  the  Park 
Service.  The  arrangements  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  authorized  to  make 
with  local  governments  is  a  useful 
device  and  I  will  have  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  consid- 
er expanding  the  authority  of  the 
Park  Service  so  that  they,  too,  can 
enter  into  maintenance  agreements 
with  local  governments. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  would  add  that  such  an 
agreement  governing  the  operation  of 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore 
could  end  up  saving  money  for  the 
Federal  Government  because  it  would 
be  much  cheaper  to  have  the  Park 
Service  help  pay  for  maintenance  for 
existing  roads  than  to  build  new 
roads— which  is  what  the  Park  Service 
now  intends  to  do. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  intended 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  add  $1  mil- 
lion to  acquire  the  threatened  proper- 
ties at  Saratoga  National  Historic 
Park.  Instead,  at  your  suggestion,  the 
committee  adopted  report  language 
specifying  that  "The  committee  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
complete  work  on  the  Saratoga  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  protection  plan 
(IPP)  by  November  1.  1983.  Further- 
more, the  committee  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  expend  such  funds  as  are  nec- 
essary  to   acquire   through   a   willing 


seller  negotiation  those  parcels  threat- 
ened by  development  without  awaiting 
completion  of  the  LPP,  from  the  cur- 
rent unexpended  L&WCF  balances. '  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
those  actions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
be  of  ser\ice  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  still  possible  that  Con- 
gress will  agree  to  add  the  $1  million 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  However,  in 
the  event  that  this  does  not  occur,  is 
my  understanding  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  committee  correct  in  that  I  be- 
lieve it  has  compelled  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  submit  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  of  both 
Houses  a  reprograming  request  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  L&WCR. 
but  as  yet  unspent? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senators  un- 
derstanding is  correct. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Is  my  further  under- 
standing correct  that  the  committee's 
direction  in  this  matter  is  designed  to 
insure  that  such  a  request  will  be  re- 
ceived in  a  timely  manner,  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  LPP.  if  necessary, 
and,  thereby,  prevent  further  damage 
to  these  historically  essential  tracts  of 
land? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

NEOSHO  NATIONAL  FISH  HATCHERY 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
oldest  operating  national  fish  hatch- 
ery in  the  country  today  is  the  Neosho 
National  Fish  Hatchery  in  Neosho. 
Mo.  It  was  established  95  years  ago.  in 
1888.  Over  the  years  it  has  been  mod- 
ernized into  a  highly  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive trout  and  smallmouth  bass 
hatchery.  Yet.  for  want  of  $123,000.  it 
faces  extinction  on  September  30. 

The  Neosho  Hatchery  is  a  source  of 
substantial  economic  benefit  to  south- 
west Missouri,  supplying  rainbow  trout 
for  stocking  into  Lake  Taneycomo  in 
Taney  County  on  the  Arkansas  border. 
This  has  contributed  to  Lake  Taneyco- 
mo's  reputation  as  an  outstanding 
trout  fishing  location  and  helps  draw 
thousands  of  anglers  to  the  area  each 
year.  A  1980  analysis  concluded  that 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  fishery  to 
the  area  is  more  than  11  to  1.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fishery  itself  attracts  more 
than  30.000  vistors  a  year. 

Neosho  began  stocking  Lake  Taney- 
como to  mitigate  the  results  of  a  Fed- 
eral project.  The  Ozark  Power  & 
Water  Co.  built  the  Ozark  Beach  hy- 
droelectric project  in  1913  to  form  the 
lake.  In  1958.  however,  the  lake  was 
transformed  from  a  warm  water  lake 
to  a  cold  water  lake  when  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  completed 
Table  Rock  Dam.  and  as  a  result  the 
Norfork  National  Fish  Hatchery  began 
mitigation  efforts.  Neosho  took  over 
those  duties  in   1964   and  since  that 


time  has  put  more  than  12  million  fish 
into  Lake  Taneycomo. 

This  year  the  hatchery  produced 
234.500  rainbow  trout,  90  percent  of 
which  went  into  Lake  Taneycomo. 
Neosho  also  produced  100,000  smsill- 
mouth  bass  for  use  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  preparing  to  increase 
bass  production  dramatically  next 
year.  The  hatchery  requires  just  1.24 
pounds  of  food  to  produce  a  pound  of 
fish— one  of  the  lowest  food  conver- 
sion rates  in  the  country. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ports that  closing  Neosho  would  save 
$123,000  In  the  1984  fiscal  year.  Future 
year  rehabilitation  costs  are  put  at 
$270,000.  but  I  understand  that  figure 
is  derived  from  a  "wish  list"  develop- 
ment plan;  $85,000  would  be  a  more  ac- 
curate figure. 

Mr.  President,  $123,000  is  not  going 
to  put  a  big  dent  into  a  deficit  of 
$200,000,000,000.  It  would  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  deficit  of  sixty-one 
one-millionths  of  1  percent.  The 
Impact  on  southwest  Missouri  of  clos- 
ing this  hatchery  would  be  far  greater. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recog- 
nized this  fact  and  provided  the  funds 
necessary  for  next  year's  operation. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, however,  deleted  these  funds  from 
the  bill  before  us  today.  This  action 
came  as  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 

I  will  not  press  this  matter  on  the 
floor  today,  but  I  raise  the  issue  to  let 
the  Senate  know  of  my  interest  in  the 
future  of  Neosho.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  conference  report  will  reflect 
the  House  position. 

NEOSHO  riSH  HATCHERY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  extremely  disappointed  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee's 
action  not  to  fund  the  Neosho  Fish 
Hatchery.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  ludi- 
crous budget  saving  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  committee,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  try  and  preserve 
the  $123,000  for  our  Nation's  oldest 
fish  hatchery. 

The  Neosho  Fish  Hatchery  has  been 
serving  our  Nation  since  1880,  and  still 
operates  as  a  mitigation  hatchery  for 
Lake  Taneycomo  and  other  Federal 
reservoirs  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  de- 
cided that  based  on  its  own  criteria 
the  fish  hatchery  does  not  qualify  as  a 
mitigation  hatchery.  But,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  for  over  18  years  the 
Neosho  Fish  Hatchery  has  been  pro- 
viding all  the  trout  production  for 
Lake  Taneycomo. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Neosho  Fish 
Hatchery  reveals  that  the  hatchery 
took  over  the  mitigation  efforts  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  late  in  1958, 
when  the  Norfolk  National  Pish 
Hatchery  identified  a  serious  disease 
problem  at  its  hatchery  and  was 
unable  to  provide  fish  for  the  Lake 
Taneycomo  project.  Neosho  has 
stocked  more  than  12  million  catch- 


able  fish  at  the  lake  over  the  last  18 
years. 

The  Neosho  Hatchery  Is  estimated 
to  be  60  percent  more  cost  efficient 
than  other  hatcheries  because  of  its 
1,500  gallon  per  minute  water  flow  ca- 
pacity. The  hatchery  also  has  been  vir- 
tually disease  free. 

Like  many  other  fish  hatcheries,  the 
Federal  dollars  spent  at  the  Neosho 
Fish  Hatchery  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
economy  of  the  areas  in  whose 
streams  the  fish  are  stocked.  The 
Neosho  Hatchery  has  33,000  visitors 
annually  and  contributes  close  to  $8 
million  to  the  economy  of  Lake  Taney- 
como. 

The  State  of  Missouri  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  been 
negotiating  a  cost-share  formula.  But. 
the  negotiations  have  been  hampered, 
because  of  the  basic  disagreement  on 
Neosho's  mitigation  status. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  dead 
wrong  In  trying  to  close  the  Neosho 
Fish  Hatchery.  I  caimot  understand 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  obsti- 
nacy in  refusing  to  change  the  mitiga- 
tion status,  which  would  then  free  the 
hatchery  from  the  budget  ax. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  the  chair- 
man's reluctance  to  add  additional 
money  to  the  Senate  bill,  so  I  will  not 
seek  an  amendment  to  add  the 
$123,000,  although  I  feel  it  certainly 
would  be  money  well  spent.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  conferees  will  go 
to  conference  knowing  of  Missouri's 
strong  interest  and  support  for  the 
Neosho  Fish  Hatchery,  and  hope  that 
the  money  can  be  retained  in  confer- 
ence. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  OCS  PROVISIONS  OF 
H.R.  3363 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions In  this  bill  pertaining  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  leasing 
program,  and  also  to  urge  that  when 
the  conference  committee  convenes  on 
this  legislation,  that  the  House  provi- 
sions in  this  area  be  adopted. 

Approximately  1  year  ago.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  James  Watt,  an- 
nounced a  new,  5-year  plan  to  govern 
oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the  OCS.  That 
announcement  marked  the  dawn  of  a 
radical  new  policy  for  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  offshore  energy  re- 
sources. 

Under  Secretary  Watt's  plan  more 
than  1  billion  acres  are  slated  to  be  of- 
fered for  lease— more  than  20  times 
the  acreage  which  has  been  leased 
since  the  Nation's  offshore  energy 
plan  was  instituted  over  30  years  ago. 
Huge  tracts— some  as  large  as  130  mil- 
lion acres— are  being  offered  in  every 
coastal  region  of  this  Nation  irrespec- 
tive of  the  differing  environmental 
conditions  and  sensitivities  that  exist. 

Laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  insure 
the  proper  administration  of  offshore 
leasing  are  being  effectively  ignored. 


And  under  the  guise  of  streamlining 
measures.  Secretary  Watt  has  done 
away  with  many  of  the  administrative 
environmental  protections  which  ex- 
isted in  the  process.  Cooperation 
among  interested  parties  has  been  re- 
placed by  contentiousness,  lawsuits  are 
increasingly  common,  and  a  once-bal- 
anced offshore  energy  program  has 
become  extremist. 

I  do  not  oppose  offshore  energy  de- 
velopment. Indeed  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  know  firsthand  the 
importance  of  securing  new  sources  of 
energy.  No  State  has  been  hit  harder 
by  the  enormous  price  Increases  In  oil 
and  gas  since  1973.  But  the  effort  to 
Increase  our  energy  supply  cannot  nm 
roughshod  over  all  other  priorities.  It 
carmot  and  must  not  be  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  our  local  economy  and 
our  rich  environmental  heritage. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  have  never  visited 
the  coastal  areas  of  Massachusetts. 

If  they  were  to  do  so,  they  would  see 
town  after  town— New  Bedford,  Chat- 
ham, Gloucester,  and  so  many 
others— whose  economies  are  based  in 
large  part  on  the  rich  fishing  grounds 
of  Georges  Bank.  They  would  see  a 
coastline  of  priceless  beauty,  which 
each  year  attracts  millions  of  visitors 
from  across  the  Nation  and  all  over 
the  world. 

Last  year  alone,  the  fishing  industry 
represented  more  than  $1.5  billion  in 
commerce  for  our  State,  and  coastal 
tourism  accounted  for  another  $1.25 
billion.  Too  many  jobs,  too  many  fami- 
lies, and  too  many  communities 
depend  on  our  coastal  resources  to 
permit  the  kind  of  risk-taking  inher- 
ent In  Secretary  Watt's  drilling  plan. 
It  does  not  make  envirorunental  sense. 
It  makes  no  economic  sense  either. 

The  provisions  In  the  House-passed 
bill  represent  a  minor  but  significant 
modification  in  Secretary  Watt's  plan. 
Not  a  single  lease  sale  will  be  delayed. 
Not  a  single  planning  area  will  be  re- 
moved from  leasing. 

Only  a  few  areas,  where  the  evidence 
of  environmental  sensitivity  is  signifi- 
cant, will  be  removed  from  the  leasing 
process  for  just  1  year.  This  additional 
period  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
further  study  and  analysis  necessary 
to  assess  properly  the  risks  of  oil  and 
gas  activity. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
advocated  this  brief  and  limited  delay 
have  been  labeled  antienergy  and  op- 
ponents of  the  OCS  program.  The 
basis  for  this  contention  is  that  one 
has  to  be  for  leasing  every  single  acre 
of  the  OCS  now.  whatever  the  costs  or 
whatever  the  consequences.  I  reject 
that  view  and  that  rationale.  We  can 
move  ahead  aggressively  to  develop 
new  energy  sources,  and  we  can  re- 
spect other  priorities  and  protect 
other  resources  at  the  same  time.  We 
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can  proceed  expeditiously  and  also 
cautiously,  and  with  the  House  provi- 
sions we  can  instill  a  measure  of  com- 
monsense  and  balance  in  our  Nation's 
offshore  drilling  program  that  is  now 
sorely  lacking. 


FOLLOWING  THROUGH  ON  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
see  signs  of  economic  recovery  all 
around  us.  Unemployment  is  falling. 
Industrial  production  is  up.  And  infla- 
tion is  at  a  15-year  low.  Maryland's  un- 
employment rate  has  dropped  several 
points  on  a  statewide  basis  but  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  jobless 
rates  in  six  Maryland  counties  are  still 
well  above  the  national  average.  None- 
theless, the  overall  economic  picture  is 
improving. 

With  all  of  this  good  news  around 
us,  I  don't  want  to  sound  like  a  crank 
by  reminding  you  that  the  recovery  is 
under  a  cloud. 

When  Robert  Pulton  was  about  to 
test  his  steamboat  for  the  first  time,  a 
loud-mouth  on  the  dock  jeered  "It'll 
never  go;  it'll  never  go."  At  that  point. 
Pulton  started  up  the  engine,  and  the 
boat  pulled  slowly,  smoothly,  away 
from  the  dock  and  out  into  the  river. 
Without  losing  a  beat,  the  same  loud- 
mouth cried  out  "It'll  never  stop;  it'll 
never  stop." 

Let  us  give  credit  where  it  is  due,  but 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  underlying 
weaknesses  that  could  jeopardize  the 
recovery.  We  face  many  challenges  in 
the  coming  years— educating  our  chil- 
dren, keeping  the  peace,  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong  economy.  We  cannot  do 
the  first  two  without  the  last.  If  our 
economy  falters,  no  missile  system— 
MX  or  otherwise— will  be  powerful 
enough  to  protect  us  from  the  conse- 
quences. 

Right  now  the  No.  1  item  on  our 
agenda  must  be  to  rein  in  our  stagger- 
ing budget  deficit. 

This  year's  deficit  will  wind  up 
arpund  $200  billion,  almost  6.5  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Never 
since  World  War  II  has  the  deficit  ex- 
ceeded even  4  percent  of  the  GNP. 
The  national  debt  now  tops  $1.3  tril- 
lion—$1.3  trillion— absorbing  two- 
thirds  of  available  capital.  This  debt 
keeps  staring  us  in  the  eye,  and  we  al- 
ready feel  its  chilling  effect  on  the 
economic  recovery. 

The  prime  rate  has  begun  to  creep 
up  again  after  a  long  steady  decline 
from  historic  highs  under  President 
Carter. 

And  the  stock  market  has  been 
bouncing  around  erratically  in  the 
shadow  of  the  deficit.  Wall  Street 
points  to  the  signs  of  recovery  all 
around  us,  but  it  cannot  sustain  its 
drumbeat  of  dogged  optimism  when 
investors  know  that  those  deficits  are 
down  the  road,  around  the  next 
comer,  waiting  in  the  bushes. 


Just  last  week  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected economic  commentators, 
Hobart  Rowen.  addressed  the  deficit 
problem.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Regan.  Reagan  and  the  Reality  Deficit 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

New  York.— In  the  financial  markets 
here.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan 
is  regarded  somewhat  quizzically.  Although 
Regan  made  his  reputation  (and  a  consider- 
able fortune)  on  Wall  Street  running  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  the  typical  money  manager  here 
(Republican  or  Democrat)  shrugs  Regan  off 
as  "just  a  salesman,"  and  is  skeptical  of  his 
innate  financial  wizardry. 

This  is  somewhat  unfair,  because  Regan 
was  an  innovator  who  shook  up  the  Wall 
Street  establishment,  forcing  lower  commis- 
sions. "I  have  never  believed  in  not  rocking 
the  boat."  Regan  proudly  told  a  group  of  re- 
porters a  few  weeks  ago  in  discussing  Wall 
Street. 

What  riles  the  financial  men  at  the 
moment  is  a  speech  Regan  made  Sept.  8  to 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association  in 
Washington.  He  not  only  jawboned  bankers 
to  lower  their  interest  rate  charges  but, 
more  important,  denied  that  the  huge 
budget  deficits  facing  the  nation  over  the 
next  several  years  are  a  major  cause  of  high 
interest  rates. 

In  brief.  Regan  says  that  the  Treasury  has 
made  an  "exhaustive  study  of  the  subject, 
and  there  is  simply  no  empirical  evidence 
that  correlates  deficits  and  interest  rates. 
...  I  am  not  saying  deficits  are  not  a  seri- 
ous matter.  They  cause  a  lot  of  problems.  It 
just  happens  that  high  interest  rates  are 
not  one  of  them. ' 

This  view  separates  Regan  not  only  from 
most  economists,  in  and  out  of  Wall  Street, 
but  from  economic  council  chairman  Martin 
S.  Feldstein,  who  has  made  at  least  a  dozen 
speeches  in  the  past  few  months  blaming 
high  interest  rates  on  budget  deficits. 

In  a  telephone  interview  following 
Regan's  speech.  Feldstein  said  he  would  not 
comment  directly  on  the  secretary's  posi- 
tion. But  speaking  as  an  economist  on  the 
theory  Regan  outlined.  Feldstein  put  on  the 
record  exactly  how  he  feels: 

"I  can  understand  why  some  people  say 
there  is  no  correlation  between  deficits  and 
interest  rates:  They  are  focusing  on  nominal 
[market]  interest  rates,  which  have  come 
down. 

"Its  nevertheless  true  that  the  Interest 
rates  that  matter  are  real  interest  rates 
[subtracting  inflation  from  market  rates]. 
Real  interest  rates  are  the  ones  that  cause 
the  crowding  out'  of  investment.  So  this 
discussion  about  correlations  [between  in- 
terest rates  and  deficits]  is  really  beside  the 
point." 

But  the  most  important  thing,  Feldstein 
said,  is  that  the  "correlation"  theory  doesn't 
take  into  account  the  huge  anticipated 
"structural'  deficits  in  the  next  several 
years— the  kind  that  won't  be  reduced  by 
economic  recovery. 

"Unfortunately."  Feldstein  said,  "the  defi- 
cits we  see  for  the  next  half-dozen  years  are 
unprecedented.  We're  looking  at  numbers 
on  the  order  of  5  percent  to  6  percent  of 
gross  national  product.  There  is  no  emprical 
evidence  of  how  these  huge  deficits  will 
affect  real  interest  rates." 

Henry  Kaufman,  interest-rate  seer  for 
Salomon  Bros,  also  pooh-poohed  Regan's 
theory.  He  told  me:  "There  is  just  no  doubt 
that  if  the  deficits  had  been  lower  in  the 


last  year  of  recession,  interest  rates  would 
have  been  substantially  lower  "  Like  Feld- 
stein. Kaufman  stressed  that  what  worries 
economists  and  financial  men  is  the  pileup 
of  deficits  in  the  future,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see. 

■'The  correlations  that  Regan  talks  about 
are  spurious."  was  the  blunt  comment  of  an- 
alyst Sam  Nakagama  of  Nakagama  and  Wal- 
lace. 

The  business- financial  community  takes 
Regan's  blast  as  one  more  piece  of  worri- 
some evidence  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  unwilling  to  face  reality:  that  some 
combination  of  tax  increase  and  spending 
reductions  will  be  necessary  to  bring  down 
the  deficit. 

Regan  first  trotted  out  his  benign  theory 
at  the  Williamsburg  economic  summit.  He 
was  hooted  down  by  German  Economics 
Minister  Otto  Lambsdorff  and  others  in  one 
of  their  private  meetings. 

In  partial  proof.  Regan  cites  the  fact  that 
Japan  and  West  Germany  typically  have 
larger  budget  deficits  than  the  United 
States,  as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  and  yet 
have  much  lower  interest  rates.  What 
Regan  tailed  to  say  is  that  the  level  of  pri- 
vate savings  is  much  higher  in  Germany  and 
Japan  than  in  the  United  States.  That 
means  those  governments  can  finance  defi- 
cits without  the  fierce  competition  for  funds 
that  drives  real  interest  rates  higher  here. 

The  common  view  in  New  York  is  that  so 
long  as  the  president  and  Congress  demon- 
strate no  interest  in  cutting  back  the  deficit, 
long-term  interest  rates  will  remain  high, 
regardless  of  Regan's  Treasury  study.  They 
are  quite  sure  that  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
"pols  "  in  the  White  House  would  rather  be- 
lieve Regan  on  this  point  than  Feldstein. 

Regan  isn't  troubled  by  his  low  marks  in 
Wall  Street.  "[They]  like  stability  and  cau- 
tion," the  secretary  said  on  another  occa- 
sion, ""and  I  have  never  been  stable  or  cau- 
tious, in  Wall  Street"s  opinion."  But  the  ob- 
vious split  with  Feldstein  on  this  issue  is 
more  significant,  and  remains  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Simply  stated,  to  get 
Americans  back  to  work,  and  keep 
them  there,  we  need  an  expanding 
economy.  And  the  economy  cannot 
expand  if  interest  rates  do  not  stay 
down.  And  interest  rates  will  not  stay 
down  unless  we  cut  the  deficit. 

We  cannot  ask  Members  of  Congress 
to  sacrifice  the  programs  that  have 
tremendous  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  unless  the  sacrifice  is  part 
of  a  comprhensive  package  that  in- 
cludes new  revenue  as  well.  The  Rec- 
onciliation bill  as  called  for  by  the 
budget  resolution  would  be  just  the 
package  we  need. 

To  get  the  Reconciliation  bill  we 
need  some  inspired  political  leader- 
ship. Right  now,  there  is  a  lot  of 
finger  pointing  and  political  posturing 
going  on,  but  that  is  not  going  to  get 
the  deficit  under  control.  Like  it  or 
not,  even  with  further  budget  cuts,  we 
simply  have  to  raise  more  money;  how 
to  do  that,  without  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  recovery  will  take  great 
finesse.  It  is  time  to  get  on  with  the 
job. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  to  dis- 


cuss what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
pressing  economic  issue  before  the 
Nation:  Federal  budget  deficits. 

On  June  23,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget.  That 
resolution  called  for  spending  cuts  and 
revenue  incresises  that  would  reduce 
deficits  from  more  than  $200  billion  In 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  $170 
billion  In  1984,  $156  billion  in  1985, 
and  $127  billion  in  1986. 

Tomorrow  the  Rnance  Committee 
will  begin  its  markup  on  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  to  Implement— at  least  par- 
tially—the budget  resolution.  I  regret 
that  no  one  expects  that  the  commit- 
tee will  comply  fully  with  the  budget 
resolution  and  report  3-year  revenue 
Increases  totaling  $73  billion. 

Without  action  of  this  kind,  we  can 
confidently  expect  that  the  national 
debt  will  double  In  the  next  5  years. 

Peter  Grace,  chairman  of  the  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control, 
estimates  that  at  current  rates  of 
spending,  the  deficit  will  reach  $600 
billion  a  year  in  1990  and  $2.5  trillion 
in  the  year  2000. 

These  are  simply  fantastic  numbers, 
so  vast  that  they  tend  to  lose  their  rel- 
evance to  our  everyday  lives. 

What  Congress  Inability  to  raise  rev- 
enues and  reduce  deficits  means  is 
simply  this:  Continued  high  interest 
rates,  a  stifled  recovery,  an  overvalued 
dollar,  weak  exports,  continued  high 
unemployment  and,  ultimately  ruin- 
ous inflation. 

The  administration  is  unyieldingly 
opposed  to  revenue  increases  as  a 
means  to  help  reduce  deficits. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  willing- 
ness of  the  administration  to  endanger 
the  recovery  through  high  deficits  is 
the  notion  that  the  recovery  will  prove 
to  be  so  much  stronger  than  expected, 
that  it  will  generate  revenues  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  deficit  sharply. 

This  is  a  seriously  mistaken  Idea,  In 
my  opinion.  A  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report  concludes  that 
while  revenues  have.  In  fact.  Increased 
since  the  passage  of  the  resolution  In 
June,  estimated  outlays  have  also  in- 
creased. 

In  short,  it  would  be  unwise  for  any 
of  us  to  sit  back  and  pass  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  that  does  not  meet  the  reve- 
nue target  of  $73  billion  set  by  the 
budget  resolution,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  recovery  will,  in  and  of  itself, 
produce  such  revenues  that  the  deficit 
will  be  driven  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  def- 
icit must  be  reduced.  I  feel  this  Is  Con- 
gress top  priority,  and  I  believe  we 
should  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  along  with  Senators  Andrews, 
Mathias.  and  Chafee,  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carry  to  a  conclusion  the 
work  begun  here  in  June  when  we 
passed  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 


That  budget  resolution  was  a  deficit- 
conclusion  document.  And,  I  would 
note  here,  that  it  was  also  a  bipartisan 
document.  It  took  into  consideration 
what  was  cut  in  previous  years,  which 
for  the  most  part  was  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary spending.  It  took  into  con- 
sideration what  was  growing  at  a 
wasteful  rate,  chiefly  defense.  And  it 
addressed  each  of  these  issues  head 
on.  It  called  for  $39.6  billion  in  spend- 
ing cuts,  with  most  of  that  coming 
from  a  slowdown  in  the  defense  build- 
up, cutting  the  armual  growth  rate  of 
the  Pentagon's  budget  from  10  percent 
to  5  percent.  It  called  for  applying  the 
brakes  to  entitlement  spending  too. 
but  without  salvaging  benefits  In  the 
least.  And  then,  because  when  the 
numbers  were  added  up  the  projected 
deficits  were  still  too  large,  it  called 
for  $73  billion  In  new  revenues  to  help 
erase  them.  In  short,  it  was  a  blue- 
print for  sustainable  economic  recov- 
ery, fair  and  fiscally  sound.  And,  by  a 
vote  of  50  to  49,  this  blueprint  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  with  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Unfortunately,  since  it  also  called 
for  some  hard  choices  in  the  reconcili- 
ation process,  architects  willing  to 
build  along  the  lines  of  the  blueprint 
are  now  in  short  supply  In  this  Con- 
gress. Why?  Is  it  because  we  no  longer 
need  to  worry  about  the  deficit?  No, 
according  to  the  CBO,  if  Congress  sees 
the  budget  process  through,  the  defi- 
cit in  fiscal  year  1984  will  be  $183  bil- 
lion. If  not,  it  will  be  $196  billion.  The 
dollar  gap  between  action  and  inaction 
grows  In  the  outyears,  amounting  to  a 
difference  of  $29  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  $71  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
Is  it  because  deficits  have  suddenly 
taken  on  a  new,  benign  aspect  and  are 
not  the  bane  of  our  economy  as  we 
were  told  during  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  debates?  Have  we  licked 
the  problem  of  high  Interest  rates  and, 
therefore,  no  longer  need  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  deficits  that  help 
spawn  them?  Or  Is  it  that  there  really 
is  no  causal  link  between  deficits  and 
interest  rates?  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  seems  to  think  so.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  he  told  reporters: 

I'm  not  saying  deficits  are  not  a  serious 
matter.  They  cause  a  lot  of  problems.  It  just 
happens  that  high  interest  rates  is  not  one 
of  them. 

The  cynical  view  has  it  that  Con- 
gress Is  reluctant  to  carry  out  its  rec- 
onciliation responsibilities  because 
Members  of  Congress  are  more  fearful 
for  their  political  futures  than  for  the 
economic  future  of  our  Nation.  And, 
indeed,  the  fact  that  our  economy  is 
expected  to  continue  on  the  upswing 
between  now  and  election  day  1984 
might  be  giving  some  of  my  colleagues 
a  false  sense  of  security,  and  might  be 
causing  them  to  conclude  that  no  gov- 
ernment is  good  government.  After  all, 
the  statistics  are  impressive.  The  econ- 
omy grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.2  per- 


cent during  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  surpassing  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic predictions.  After-tax  corporate 
profits  climbed  15  percent,  the  highest 
gain  ever  in  dollar  terms.  Inflation  is 
lower  than  almost  anyone  anticipated 
and  unemployment  is  down  too, 
though  not  nearly  enough.  The  prime 
rate  stands  at  11  percent,  2V2  percent- 
age points  lower  than  this  time  last 
year.  And  today's  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  the  Fed  appears  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  promoting  even  lower 
rates. 

So,  why  bother  to  make  the  tough 
decisions  reconciliation  will  require? 
To  be  fair,  on  the  savings  side,  the 
committees  have  not  done  half  bad. 
Those  charged  with  addressing  cost-of- 
living-adjustments  in  benefit  programs 
have  more  or  less  complied  with  the 
budget  resolution.  We  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  met  today  to  do 
our  part  on  reconciliation.  However, 
the  two  tax-writing  committees.  Fi- 
nance and  Ways  and  Means,  have  so 
far  shown  little  Inclination  to  raise  the 
$73  billion  in  new  taxes  for  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1986.  Chairmen  Rosten- 
KowsKi  and  Dole  said  early  on  that 
there  was  no  point  in  doing  so  without 
White  House  cooperation.  And  I  un- 
derstand their  predicament.  The  fact 
that  Finance  has  finally  scheduled  a 
markup  for  tomorrow  may  indicate  a 
new  willingness  to  cooperate  on  the 
part  of  the  White  House.  I  certainly 
hope  so  for  the  sake  of  the  economy 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  institution  and 
its  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  its  con- 
stituents. Otherwise,  writes  Hobart 
Rowen  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Financial  markets  here  and  abroad  must 
operate  on  the  assumption  that  at  the  earli- 
est, it  will  be  some  time  in  1985  (if  at  all) 
before  politicians  will  deal  with  these  criti- 
cal issues.  Until  such  time  as  that  happens, 
record-high  interest  rates  that  stifle  busi- 
nessmen's incentive  to  invest  will  haunt  the 
U.S.  and  world  economies. 

Fletcher  Byrom,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, an  organization  of  chief  execu- 
tive officers  and  university  professors, 
warns  that— 

Out-of-control  deficits  exposed  the  U.S.  to 
serious  risks  of  rekindled  inflation,  higher 
interest  rates,  a  lopsided  recovery  and  a  se- 
verely crippled  competitiveness  in  world 
markets. 

So,  that  Is  what  we  have  to  lose.  If 
we  fail  to  act  now.  And  what  do  we 
have  to  gain?  Lawrence  B.  Krause  of 
the  Brookings  Institution  says  that— 

If  control  of  the  budget  deficit  is  put  on 
track  by  early  1985.  the  U.S.  could  have  3 
years  of  sustainable  economic  growth. 

That  is  a  big  if.  Here  is  another, 
from  Robert  McNamara: 

If  Congress  would  act  before  the  end  of 
1983  to  raise  revenues  and/or  reduce  spend- 
ing enough  to  produce  a  zero  structural  def- 
icit in  1988,  there  would  be  a  dramatic  drop 
in  interest  rates. 
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Inaction  will  take  us  down  a  danger- 
ous road.  Action  by  this  Congress  to 
cut  the  deficit  will  put  us  on  the  road 
to  a  sustainable  recovery.  Large  Feder- 
al deficits  su-e  costly,  and  not  just  in 
terms  of  the  1.3  cents  of  every  tax 
dollar  eaten  up  in  interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt.  The  price  they 
will  exact  is  the  very  existence  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  small 
businesses  that  will  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission when  and  if  interest  rates  go 
back  through  the  roof.  Have  we  so 
quickly  forgotten  that  not  so  many 
months  ago  business  failures  hit  a 
post-Depression  high?  Have  we  forgot- 
ten that  there  are  still  more  than  10 
million  people  unemployed  in  this 
country? 

There  are  those  who  would  prefer 
that  we  resort  to  yet  another  presiden- 
tial commission  to  fashion  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  deficit.  I 
say  to  you  today:  we  already  have  just 
such  a  bipartisan  approach.  It  is  called 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  resolution, 
which  was  the  result  of  weeks  of  back 
and  forth  between  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties.  Its  broad  out- 
lines are  identical  to  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Chafee,  Hatfield, 
Mathias,  Stafford,  and  myself.  And. 
along  with  Senator  Andrews  and 
other  of  our  colleagues,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  seeing  this  thing  through. 

The  Finance  Committee  needs  a  lot 
of  moral  support  for  the  tough  task  of 
raising  taxes.  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  enjoy  raising  taxes  anymore  than 
constituents  enjoy  paying  them.  But 
the  alternatives  are  so  frightening 
that  action  by  Finance  and  by  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  is  a  must.  We  say  to 
Finance:  Give  us  something  to  work 
with.  And  to  our  colleagues:  let  us  roll 
up  our  sleeves,  get  to  work  and  fulfill 
our  reconciliation  responsibilities.  We 
are  in  danger,  in  this  country,  of  al- 
lowing the  notion  of  representative 
government  to  languish  in  favor  of 
government  by  commission.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  the  relevant  point  is  not 
that  the  budget  resolution  is  a  dead 
cat,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  put  it,  but 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  a  dead  institution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
viability  of  our  great  Nation  in  every 
sector  of  national  and  international 
policy  is  inescapably  linked  to  the 
health  of  our  economy.  Today  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  not  to 
destroy  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
contributing  to  the  Nation's  economic 
well-being  through  the  Congressional 
budget  process.  If  this  body  fails  to 
adhere  to  the  budget  resolution  we  ap- 
proved in  June  of  this  year,  we  will 
have  to  share  the  blame  for  renewed 
inflation,  higher  interest  rates  and  an 
economic  downturn. 


In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  we  agreed  in 
the  budget  resolution  that  massive 
projected  deficits  must  be  brought 
under  control  in  order  to  sustain  the 
economic  recovery.  A  combination  of 
spending  cuts  and  revenue  increases 
were  called  for  in  what  I  view  as  a  sig- 
nificant move  toward  congressional 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Today,  the  consensus  of  the  country 
is  even  stronger  in  voicing  dismay  over 
Federal  deficits.  But  yet,  the  Finance 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
show  little  progress  in  raising  the  $12 
billion  of  revenue  called  for  by  the  res- 
olution in  fiscal  year  1984,  a  relatively 
small  sum  by  comparison  to  a  $800  bil- 
lion budget  and  a  $200  billion  deficit. 

The  world  is  watching  and  noting 
our  inability  to  deal  with  this  critical 
problem,  and  by  denying  credibility  to 
our  budgetary  process.  I  believe  we  are 
endangering  our  future  ability  to 
govern  the  economy. 


REVENUE-SHARING  FORMULA 
CHANGE  SHOULD  BE  DELETED 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  general  revenue-sharing 
extension  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  The  Finance  Committee 
bill  includes  a  formula  change  that 
modifies  how  funds  are  distributed 
among  the  various  local  governments 
in  each  State.  The  change  applies  to 
any  increased  funds  which  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  program  now  or  in  the 
future.  When  the  bill  is  considered,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  this  formula  change. 

The  formula  change  was  adopted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  at  a  time 
when  detailed  information  about  its 
effects  was  not  available.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  now  done  a 
number  of  computer  runs  showing 
how  that  change  would  affect  the 
communities  in  each  State  under  vari- 
ous assumptions  as  to  the  amount  of 
funding  increase  that  may  be  enacted. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  two 
tables  based  on  these  Treasury  runs 
which  demonstrate  the  impact  of  the 
formula  change  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. As  these  tables  show,  most  of 
the  jurisdictions  in  the  country  will 
get  little  or  no  benefit  from  any  in- 
crease in  revenue-sharing  funds  if  the 
Finance  Committee  formula  remains 
in  the  bill.  Moreover,  in  many  in- 
stances the  Finance  Committee  formu- 
la has  the  perverse  impact  of  giving 
large  increases  to  affluent  communi- 
ties at  the  expense  of  poorer  areas 
which  get  nothing. 

Shortly  after  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  was  reported,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  committee  formula  greatly 
disadvantaged  some  of  the  very  poor- 


est jurisdictions  in  the  country.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  modification  will  be 
offered  to  alleviate  that  result.  The 
tables  which  I  am  inserting  are  based 
on  the  Finance  Committee  formula 
after  taking  into  account  that  antici- 
pated modification.  Even  with  that 
modification,  many  low-income  areas 
are  hurt  by  the  Finance  Committee 
formula. 

I  am  placing  these  tables  in  the 
Record  so  that  Senators  may  have 
some  information  available  as  to  the 
impact  of  these  formula  changes  in 
their  States  when  my  amendment  is 
considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  JURISDICTIONS  GETTING  NO  REVENUE 
SHARING  INCREASE  IF  FINANCE  COMMinEE  FORMULA 
CHANGE  IS  RETAINED 

[In  perctnll 


If  finding  level 

isiKKlsed  hy 
S4S0  mta 

II  funding  level 
IS  increased  by 
$225  million 

National       _ - 

HOam _ 

Alaska    .. 

43 

47 

66 

55 
5( 

67 

A/izona 

Arkansas -     ^  ... 

Cii(ito"m       

32 

34 

21 

38 
54 
38 

Cotoado _ -  . 

Cnmctinl_ 

IS 
52 
59 

23 
83 

Detawan     

61 

Dist  o(  Col _ 

Ftofida 

Geoigia „.- 

Hawaii    

25 
57 

26 
65 

kWio 

llmois 

Indiana           

32 
35 

73 

45 

54 

74 

Iowa                           

28 

44 

Kansas 

^fuitiH-kf 

....._.                46 
52 

51 
76 

louisim 

24 

65 

tum       

36 

67 

ManlaMi 

22 

45 

Mdugan 

81 

61 

82 
69 

Mmnesola - 

32 

44 

53 

57 

Missouh _ 

Montana 

Netraska  .._ 

60 
32 

36 

70 
U 
46 

Nevada            ....  

26 

38 

New  Hampshire _.    ... 

New  le'VY             .  . 

17 
60 

48 

63 

New  Mwico         

20 

29 

New  York _. 

Nof»  Cafolma —    .... 

North  DaWa 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

79 
45 

17 

60 

31 

43 

86 
54 
20 
73 
42 
60 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode  Island     

40 

33 

64 
69 

.„     .               40 

59 

Sooth  Dakota  

Tenn^^l!^            

33 

43 

37 
52 

Texas ..*._ — 

Utah                        

27 

25 

51 
40 

Vermont        .-.- 

20 

32 

Virginia 

Wastmilni        

41 
10 

78 
10 

«tel  Wpna 

tNisconsM — ...... — ..__. 

wyotfn - — 

49 
40 
27 

71 
48 

50 
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Per  capita  inctmie 


Population 


Percent  atiove 
Amount  <"^'  ^ 


( - )  State 
average 


Gati  (  +  )  n 
Percent  loss  ( - ) 

Increase  in  GRS    compareit  with 
funds  pre«nllaw 

formula 


Alabama: 

Bartxur  County  Area 

GadsenCity 

Vestavia  Hills 

236  luhsdictions  get  no  mciease  including  Donthian  City  (population  48  750)  Scottstoro  Oty  (population  14  758)  Florence  City  (population  37029) 
Decatur  Qty  (popuapon  42,002). 
Alaska: 

Fairtanks  Nortti  Star „ 

Kodiak  City 

144  junsdctnns  get  no  increase,  including  Fairtianks  Nortti  Star  (population  48.663):  Bethel  City  (populatkw  3.S76);  Wasilla  City  (populatnn  1,559). 
Arizona: 

Yuma  City 

35  iurisifctions  get  no  increase,  including:  Paradise  Valley  (population  11.085);  Lake  Havasu  City  (population  15,909);  Prescott  City  (populatnn 
20.055). 
Arkansas: 

Rogers  City 

Forrest  City 

188  jurisdictions  get  no  increase,  including:  Jacksonville  City  (papulation  27,589);  Little  Rock  City  (populatnn  158.924);  El  Dorado  City  (population 
25,270) 
California: 

l«alnut  Creek  City _ _ 

Delano  City „ 

Mcf  arland  City - 

Beverly  HHIs 


117  lurisdictions  get  no  increase,  including:  BakersfieM  Qty  (population  105,611);  RiversMe  Qty  (populatnn  1,170,591);  Vtsafia  Oty  (populatnn 

49,729) 
Cokxado: 

Greenwood  City 

PueNoOty 

59  jurisdictnns  get  no  mcmse,  IndudiRg:  Cohnilo  Springs  (population  214,821);  I>ai1e2  Qty  (papulation  7,095). 
Connecticut: 


Stamford  Cih ... 
r  Ton 


Winchester  Township t.. 

97  lurisdKtnns  get  no  increase,  including:  East  Hartford  Town  (populatnn  52,563);  Groton  Town  (populatnn  41,062). 
Delaware: 

Kent  County 

35  lunsdiclnns  gel  no  increase,  including:  Kent  County  (populatnn  98.219);  Sussex  County  (population  90.004). 
Honda 

Coral  GaUes 

Oiattahoochee -... 

35  lurisdictions  get  no  increase,  inckiding  Pnsacola  (populatnn  57,619);  Ocala  (poputotion  37,170). 
Georgia: 

Avondale  Estate 

CohHnbus 

391  jurisdictnns  get  no  Increase,  including:  Cohimlius  (population  169.441);  Whitfiekl  (population  65.775);  Bartow  County  (populatnn  40.760) 
Hawaii:  HonoMi 
Idaho 

RigtoY 

Fernan  Lake.. 


Illinois 


I  jurisdictions  get  no  increase,  including:  Boise  (populatnn  102.249);  Maho  Falls  (population  39.734). 


FtoraCily 

Arlingtan  Heights... 
Northbrook  Village.. 
Hardin  County  Area . 


984   lunsdKtions   get   no  increase,   including:   Clumpaign   (population   58,267);  Gentralia   (populatnn   15,126);   Marion    (population   14,031). 
Indiana 

l«ashington _ _ _ 

\2  Porte... 


1208  lurisdictnns  get  no  increase,  indudmg:  Lafayette  Qty  (populatlan  43,011)  and  216  oHier  cilies  Ml  tgwns  are  991  townships. 
\an 

West  Oes  Moines 

Decorah 

297  jurisdictions  get  no  increase,  including:  Harlan  (populatnn  5357);  Washington  (population  6.584),  Decorah  (populatnn  7.991). 
Kansas 

Atchison  City _ 

Overland  Park 

1964  lunsdictnns  gel  no  incraase.  inMng:  Hays  <p«piilalion  16.301);  Manhaflen  (population  32,644). 
Kentucky 

Auduhon  Park _ _.... 

Clay  County  area 

Omsley  County 

281  lurisdKtnns  get  no  increase,  including:  Ashland  (populatloii  27,064);  HopklnsvUle  (populatkn  27,318). 
Louisiana 

Marksville _ _ 

South  ManstieM _ 

Harahan 

102  jurisdictnns  get  no  increase,  including:   Houma   (populatkm  32,602);  MansfieM   (population  6,485);  Natchitoches   (population   16,664). 


Van  Buren  Town.. 
Cumberland  County.. 


187  lurisdictions  get  no  increase,  inctadlng:  Lewistan  (popuMloo  40,481);  Augusta  (population  21,819);  Bangor  (population  31,643). 

Maryland 

Rockville 

Salisbury 

39  {unsdctnns  get  no  increase,  including:  Bowie  (populatnn  33.695).  La  Plata  (populatno  2.484). 
Massachusetts 

Nortti  Adams 

Norfolk  County , 

295  jurisdictions  get  no  increase,  including:  PHtstieM  Qty  (populatnn  51.974);  Methven  Town  (populatnn  36.701);  Weymouth  Town  (population 


Michigan 


55.601) 


iigan 
Sault 

Houghton  County  . 
SoutMie 


24.756 
47.565 
15,722 


48.663 

4.756 
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1146  lurisdKtnns  get  no  increase,  including:  Marquette  (population  23.288);  Muskegon  County  (papulation  157,589). 
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Alwi  Town 
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HANDLING  OF  COMMUNIST 
BLOC  VIOLATIONS  OF  U.S.  AIR- 
SPACE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  destruction  oi  an  unarmed 
Korean  airliner  on  the  basis  that  it 
violated  Soviet  airspace,  resulting  in 
the  murder  of  269  innocent  people  of 
many  nations,  violates  the  basic 
human  rights  of  all  people.  It  has  been 
rightly  condemned  worldwide. 

Furthermore,  it  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  has  handled  unauthor- 
ized violations  of  American  airspace 
and  flight  plans  by  Soviet  and  other 
Communist  bloc  nations.  I  have  previ- 
ously itemized  and  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  long  and 
outrageous  history  of  Soviet  military 
attacks  on  both  civilian  and  military 
aircraft  of  many  countries.  Some  of 
these  resulted  from  unintended  stray- 
ing into  Soviet  airspace.  Many  of  them 
were  simply  Soviet  attacks  on  aircraft 
clearly  transiting  international  air- 
space. 

When  Communist  bloc  commercial 
aircraft  have  strayed  unintended  into 
our  airspace,  or  failed  to  file  flight 
plans  or  followed  unauthorized  rout- 
ing, the  record  is  clear  that  we  do  not 
shoot  them  down.  Even  in  cases  which 
have  occurred,  according  to  the  FAA 
in  a  recent  compilation,  where  Soviet 
Aeroflot  aircraft  have  flown  unauthor- 
ized routing  which  has  even  taken 
them  over  U.S.  military  installations, 
we  have  not  taken  military  action. 

The  compilation  follows: 
Aeroflot  Airlines  Flight  Incidents  in  U.S. 
Airspace 

1979 

May  16,  Wed:  SU  315,  IL-62,  scheduled  to 
JFK  attempted  to  enter  U.S.  at  Sherbrooke 
(non-approved  entry  point)  and  was  routed 
by    Boston    Center   via   Syracuse    to   JFK. 


Soviet  pilot  complained  to  Boston  FAA 
Center. 

Jul  21,  Sat:  SU  2315,  IL-62,  charter  from 
JFK  to  Los  Angeles  departed  from  JFK 
without  filing  a  flight  plan.  Pan  Am  took 
some  blame  in  the  foul-up. 

November:  Aeroflot  published  their 
monthly  schedule  stating  four  flights  per 
week  when  the  Bilateral  Air  Transport 
Agreement  provided  for  only  three  flights 
during  the  winter  months.  This  was  report- 
ed to  State  Department. 

1980 

Jan  11,  Fri:  SU  315,  IL-62,  was  not  cleared 
to  operate  into  JFK  as  it  requested  and  was 
told  to  divert  to  Montreal  per  instructions 
from  Pan  Am  and  Mr.  Samourukhov  (Aero- 
flot New  York  Director). 

Jan  16.  Wed:  SU  315,  IL-62,  landed  at  JFK 
even  though  Aeroflot  was  told  that  Team- 
sters would  not  handle  flights  on  ground, 
and  Air  Traffic  Controllers  were  protesting 
their  flight  operations. 

Feb  03,  Sun:  SU  315,  11-62.  made  unau- 
thorized landing  at  JFK  after  receiving  in- 
structions to  proceed  to  Dulles. 

Feb  10,  Sun:  SU  315,  11^62,  landed  at  JFK 
after  assuring  State  Department  that  it 
would  operate  into  Dulles;  after  being 
denied  support  for  nearly  IVt  hours,  it  re- 
filed  and  flew  to  Dulles  as  originally  expect- 
ed. 

Feb  12,  Tue:  SY  317,  IL-62,  scheduled  to 
Dulles  flying  a  visual  approach  to  Runway 
30,  switched  to  TWR  frequency  and  landed 
on  Runway  OIR;  Could  have  been  a  serious 
problem  because  an  Air  Virginia  Navajo  was 
taxiing  to  that  runway. 

Dec  08,  Pri:  System  Error:  Soviet  Union 
IL-76  and  Eastern  B727  approximately  550 
miles  southeast  of  Newark,  N.J.,  FL310, 
121440L.  IL  76  enroute  from  Gander  to 
Havana,  B727  enroute  from  Bermuda  to 
Newark,  N.J.  Breakdown  in  coordination 
caused  aircraft  to  pass  with  16  miles  separa- 
tion in  nonradar  oceanic  area  where  90 
miles  is  required. 

1981 

Mar  01,  Sun:  SU  339,  IL-62,  was  forced  to 
divert  to  Montreal  because  of  bad  weather 
at  Gander.   Then  on  Mar  02  was  cleared 


across  northern  Maine  (J-55)  by  Boston 
Center  contrary  to  normal  procedures. 

Mar  06,  Fri:  SU  345,  IL-62.  ignored  clear- 
ance from  New  York  OCEANIC  Center  re- 
garding appropriate  altitudes  passing  off 
East  Coast  of  U.S.  (Third  time  this  has  hap- 
pened. ) 

Mar  20,  Pri:  Complaint  registered  to  Hq 
FAA  by  New  York  OCEANIC  Control  call- 
ing for  need  of  a  stronger  communication 
link  with  Aeroflot  because  of  their  "antics" 
on  flights  passing  off  the  East  Coast  of  the 
U.S. 

Jul  30,  Pri:  SU  302,  IL-62,  scheduled  de- 
parting from  Montreal  filed  across  northern 
Maine  on  J-509  (not  on  authorized  routing 
or  authorized  entry /exit  in  U.S.  airspace) 
and  turned  off  transponder  just  inside  U.S. 
airspace.  Flight  was  tracked  by  Boston 
Center  and  NORAD  radars  and  did  main- 
tain flight  plan  routing.  Transponder  reacti- 
vated upon  leaving  U.S.  airspace. 

Nov  08,  Sun:  US  315,  IL-62,  scheduled  to 
Dulles  entered  U.S.  at  unauthorized  entry 
point  and  continued  to  fly  an  unauthorized 
routing  (over  Pease  AFB  and  Groton) 
southbound  to  Dulles.  Then  SU  316  depart- 
ed Dulles  and  flew  similar  unauthorized 
routing  northbound.  NOTE:  A  two-flight 
suspension  was  imposed. 

Nov  10,  Tue:  US  317,  IL-62,  scheduled  to 
Dulles  filed  overhead  Boston  inbound. 
(After  entering  U.S.  at  a  nonsanctioned 
entry  point,  Boston  Center  placed  them  on 
correct  routing.  No  problem  with  SU  318 
outbound  from  Dulles.) 

1982 

Feb  13,  Sat:  Soviet  IL-62  was  forced  to 
land  at  Bermuda  for  fuel  due  to  strong 
headwinds  enroute  to  Havana.  Cuba  denied 
overflight  clearance  to  two  Braniff  flights 
in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  this  Soviet 
flight. 

Polish  LOT  Airlines  Flight  Incidents  in 
U.S.  Airspace 

1978  TO  1981 

LOT  scheduled  and  chartered  IL-62 
flights  operating  from  Warsaw  to  New  York 
have  often  stopped  at  Bangor  or  Boston  for 
fuel  allegedly  because  they  were  unable  to 
safely  reach  JFK. 
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Apr.  24.  Thu:  LO  006.  IL-62.  supposed 
scheduled  flight  from  Warsaw  via  Gander  to 
New  York,  attempted  to  file  via  Albany  (un- 
authorized routing)  to  Montreal.  Boston 
PAA  Center  Indicated  that  this  was  a  con- 
tinuous practice  on  the  part  of  LOT. 

Apr  25.  Prl:  LO  5336.  IL-62.  charter  flight 
returning  from  Lima  to  Montreal  requested 
clearance  to  change  from  overwater  routing 
to  unauthorized  direct  routing  up  the  east 
coast  to  Montreal.  Reason  for  this  request: 
airsickness  on  board  and  no  one  could  speak 
English  well  enough  to  navigate  on  normal 
routing. 

Apr  30.  Wed:  LO  006.  IL-62.  scheduled 
flight  from  Warsaw  to  JFK  attempted  to 
enter  U.S.  at  Sherbrooke  and  fly  down  un- 
authorized route  through  Albany.  (See 
Boston  Center  comment  above.) 

Jul  07.  Mon:  LO  007.  IL-62.  scheduled 
flight  from  New  York  to  Warsaw  requested 
unauthorized  routing  northbound  via 
Albany  to  Montreal. 

Jul  28.  Mon:  Problems  continuously  being 
encountered  with  LOT  attempts  to  file  un- 
authorized routes  to  and  from  Montreal  and 
JPK 

Sep  04.  Pri:  Boston  ARTCC  sent  letter  to 
PAA  Hq  complaining  of  LOT  IL-62  continu- 
ous transponder  malfunction  problems.  Spe- 
cific LOT  IL-62S  were  failing  to  correct 
transponder  malfunctions  though  PAA  has 
repeatedly  Informed  them  of  such.  PAA 
turned  the  matter  over  to  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Bulgarian  Plight  Incident 
On  4  March  1981.  a  Bulgarian  Diplomatic 
flight  transited  U.S.  airspace  from  Boston- 
New  York— Washington— Indianapolis- 
Memphis  to  Houston  on  its  way  to  Mexico 
City,  transporting  the  head  of  State's 
daughter.  Although  a  night  plan  was  filed, 
and  followed  with  no  deviations,  (per  the 
previous  year's  approved  PAA  flight  plan) 
the  Bulgarian  Embassy  failed  to  submit  a 
request  to  State  as  is  required.  It  was  not 
until  the  aircraft  was  exiting  the  U.S..  that 
the  Houston  PAA  center  realized  that  the 
flight  had  not  been  approved.  The  Bulgar- 
ians apologized  to  State  and  said  this  failure 
to  obtain  approval  was  an  oversight. 

Communist  Civil  Air  Activity  in  U.S. 
Airspace— Trends 

In  recent  years.  Cubana  has  been  the 
most  aggressive  In  pursuing  overflights  of 
U.S.  territory.  Not  only  has  it  deviated  from 
normal  procedures  and  routes  as  shown  in 
enclosure  1.  but  it  has  also  vigorously  at- 
tempted to  expand  flight  operations  into 
the  U.S.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  it 
is  acting  as  a  surrogate  for  the  U.S.S.R.. 
which  would  have  greater  difficulty  obtain- 
ing access  to  U.S.  airspace.  Also.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  proximity  of  Cuba  to  the  U.S. 
and  its  status  as  one  of  the  more  dependent 
members  of  the  Soviet  orbit  of  nations  have 
been  factors  leading  to  it  being  chosen  to 
cross  service  Soviet  collection  and  other  re- 
quirements. Some  of  Cuba's  activities  In- 
clude: 

In  November  1979,  Cuba  sought  a  route 
over  the  U.S.  to  Los  Angeles  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  DOD  for  security  rea- 
sons. This  followed  earlier  Soviet  requests 
for  West  Coast  destinations. 

In  spring  1981.  Cubana  sought  landing  re- 
fueling rights  at  Klndley  Naval  Air  Station. 
Bermuda,  citing  a  dubious  rationale  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  a  northern 
Europe  route,  when  it  appeared  that  Ber- 
muda would  be  better  suited  to  facilitate 


flights  to  Africa.  An  ir-eratency  group  stud- 
ied this  request  at  some  length  with  DOD 
strongly  objecting,  and  when  no  answer  was 
forthcoming.  Cuba  attempted  to  circumvent 
normal  diplomatic  processes,  applying  di- 
rectly for  permission  to  land  at  Kindley 
with  the  Naval  Pacilities  Command.  Alexan- 
dria. VA.  Through  inadvertency  the  request 
was  approved  on  12  June  81.  and  then  was 
rescinded  26  June  81  when  higher  level  offi- 
cials became  aware  of  the  "end  run." 

In  May  1981  after  more  than  2  vears  of 
interagency  effort,  in  response  to  a  DOD  re- 
quest, CAB  changed  ite  procedures  govern- 
ing communist  charters  to  the  U.S.  Under 
the  new  rule,  at  least  14  days  advance  notice 
(vice  three  days)  is  required  to  obtain  ap- 
proval for  all  charter  flights,  thus  allowing 
a  more  orderly  implementation  of  DOD  de 
fensive  security  measures  with  less  chance 
that  affected  installations  will  not  be  noti- 
fied. Cuba  immediately  appealed  this  order 
(Docket  39613)  and  also  filed  a  freedom  of 
Information  act  request  for  staffing  docu- 
ments supporting  the  new  CAB  order.  The 
POIA  request  was  made  after  CAB  told 
Cuba  some  documents  were  classified. 

In  both  January  and  December  1981. 
Cubana  sought  routing  over  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  United  States  after  an  ex- 
tended PAA/DoD  effort  had  earlier  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  them  to  fly  over  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  for  the  major  poriton  of  their 
Havana-Montreal  flights. 

During  1981.  Cuba  sought  permission 
from  CAB  to  fly  charters  to  and  from 
Puerto  Rico  which  DoD  strongly  opposed. 
Currently  DoD  is  preparing  a  similar  re- 
sponse (to  State)  In  regard  to  another 
Cubana  request  for  charters,  to  Puerto  Rico 
in  April  1982. 

During  1980.  Cubana  vigorously  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  nights  to  Dulles  during  a  13 
week  period. 

In  1981.  Cubana  surreptitiously  added  the 
TU  154B  to  its  Operational  Specifications 
without  following  standard  procedures  to 
first  obtain  approval  for  nying  new  types  of 
aircraft  in  US  airspace.  This  attempt  was 
unsuccessful  and  inspections  will  be  made 
later  In  the  year. 

The  level  of  Cubana  charter  night  activity 
to  the  U.S.  has  been  high:  1979.  244;  1980. 
93;  1981.  52. 

During  1979  and  1980  these  figures  were 
the  highest  for  all  Communist  nations.  In 
1981  only  Poland  had  more  charter  nights 
(66).  There  is  also  considerable  scheduled 
night  activity. 

Plnally,  DoD  records  contain  references  to 
Cubana  attempts,  informal  or  otherwise,  to 
obtain  access  to  New  York.  Chicago.  Key 
West.  Ft  Lauderdale.  Tampa  and  St  Croix. 

While  Cuba  appears  most  aggressive,  a 
second  generalization  evident  from  DoD 
records  is  that  all  Communist  nations  with 
access  to  US  airspace  have  attempted  or  are 
attempting  to  obtain  increased  frequencies 
of  nights  or  new  routes. 

In  March  1981,  East  Germany  made  a 
formal  overture  to  State  to  obtain  over- 
night rights  of  the  US  East  Coast  on  a  Mon- 
treal-Havana night,  with  no  valid  economic, 
safety  or  night  related  rational  apparent. 
DoD  strongly  opposed  this.  It  was  interest- 
ing that  the  E.  German  request  came  after 
PAA  had  advised  Cuba  its  request  for  the 
same  overland  route  was  disapproved.  (East 
Germany  had  requested  this  route  previous- 
ly In  July  1978.) 

In  1981.  Bulgaria  sought  a  Toronto  or 
Montreal— NYC— Mexico  City— Havana 

route,  making  a  'preliminary  expression  of 
interest "  to  State  that  DoD  opposed.  The 
request  was  refused. 


In  June  1981,  Czechoslovakia  requested 
State  to  consider  allowing  "unlimited  "  char- 
ters to  the  U.S.  and  10  extra  sections  on  its 
night  to  NYC.  This  was  not  approved.  How- 
ever, the  Civil  Aviation  Agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia  was  extended  as  a  result  of 
1981  discussions,  but  with  no  changes. 

In  1980  (Docket  35385)  and  in  1981. 
Poland  sought  a  route  to  Chicago  that 
would  replace  its  charter  operations.  These 
negotiations  were  overrun  by  subsequent 
events.  Poland  also  requested  landing  rights 
on  Guam,  once.  In  connection  with  a 
Warsaw-New  Zealand  night. 

In  Peb.  1981.  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to 
extend  a  ■diplomatic"  flight  to  NYC  to  in- 
clude a  later  stop  in  Washington.  D.C.  as  a 
charter.  This  was  contrary  to  a  1974  Presi- 
dential Order  (74-3-137).  While  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  not  been  actively  seeking  expanded 
access  in  the  last  1-2  years,  earlier  it  had 
sought  extra  nights,  additional  destinations 
and  a  transpacific  route. 

In  1981.  the  U.S.  and  Romania  renewed 
the  bilateral  Civil  Aviation  Agreement  with 
no  changes.  During  prenegotiation  discus- 
sions Romania  had  informally  advanced 
Chicago  as  a  possible  new  destination,  as 
well  as  stating  a  desire  for  more  nights  on 
existing  routes. 

As  noted  above  at  several  points,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strong  desire  to  overfly  the 
U.S.  eastern  seaboard  on  a  N-S  route. 
Poland.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Ger- 
many have  each  tried  to  obtain  permission 
to  do  so  which  would  afford  them  collection 
opportunities  in  regard  to  the  Norfolk  com- 
plex. Pt.  Bragg,  and  other  installations. 

In  some  cases,  the  increased  access  to  U.S. 
airspace  is  as  much  a  result  of  the  U.S.  seek- 
ing more  overseas  routes  as  it  is  foreign  ini- 
tiatives to  obtain  more  U.S.  access.  U.S.  eco- 
nomic/political interests  and  the  need  for  a 
quid  pro  quo.  appear  to  have  been  funda- 
mental to  the  PRC  gaining  routes  to  NY 
and  San  Prancisco.  There  remains  a  strong 
economic  pressure  to  obtain  more  flights  to 
the  PRC  which  may  lead  to  another  U.S. 
city  being  serviced  by  CAAC.  as  well  as  an- 
other frequency. 

Similarly,  two  U.S.  airlines  have  been  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  charter  program  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  a  third  desires  overnights 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  current  state 
of  international  relations  may  preclude 
these  efforts,  future  changes  and  economic 
interests  of  U.S.  airlines  may  lead  again  to 
Soviet  overnights  of  the  U.S.  Negotiations, 
in  fact,  with  Poland  were  progressing  to  the 
point  where  a  quid  pro  quo  might  have 
given  LOT  flights  to  NY  and/or  Washing- 
ton in  return  for  changes  that  would  have 
ensured  greater  profitability  for  U.S.  flights 
into  Poland. 

CSA  (Czechoslovak)  Airlines  Plight 
Incidents  in  U.S.  Airspace 

1979 

Mar  01.  Thu:  OK  598.  IL-62,  proceeded  via 
Albany  instead  of  approved  routing  (via  Syr- 
acuse). No  advance  notice  was  received  that 
this  night  planned  to  fly  this  unauthorized 
routing,  and  sector  controller  did  not  react 
in  time. 

1981 

Apr  09.  10.  Thu.  Pri:  Czechs  requested  a 
clearance  for  a  special  charter  flight.  OK 
1628  (their  only  one  of  the  year)  through 
Pan  Am  which,  in  turn,  called  Hq  PAA.  It 
passed  the  request  to  State  Department 
which  approved  the  night  to  operate  from 
Montreal  to  Havana  the  day  before  the 
scheduled   launching  of   the  space  shuttle 


Columbia.  On  the  day  of  the  launch,  the 
night,  utilizing  different  call  signs.  OK 
1628,  OK  1629.  OK  2051.  and  OK  2052.  at- 
tempted to  ny  through  Miami  Center  and 
the  launch  area.  Miami  Center  offered  them 
routing  around  the  launch  area  which  they 
refused  and  returned  to  Havana  to  relaunch 
later  after  the  Columbia  also  rescheduled. 

Apr  10.  Pri:  OK  1521.  IL-62.  was  a  second 
Czech  charter  night  departing  from  Havana 
and  wishing  to  ny  through  the  launch  area. 
Miami  Center  offered  to  route  it  around  but 
it  chose  to  return  to  Havana. 

Apr  13.  Mon:  OK  629.  IL-62.  scheduled 
overnight  from  Havana  to  Montreal  at- 
tempted to  ny  over  Wilmington  (ILM)  and 
Philipsburg  (PBS)  to  Syracuse  (SYR)  but 
was  denied  clearance  by  Miami  Center. 

May  12,  Tue:  OK  628,  IL-62.  supposed 
scheduled  overnight.  Montreal  to  Havana, 
actually  departed  from  Gander  and  diverted 
into  Miami  because  of  weather.  It  was  not 
known  why  this  flight  did  not  operate 
through  Montreal. 

Aug  12,  Wed:  OK  619,  IL-62.  supposed 
Monday  or  Tuesday  scheduled  overflight. 
Havana  to  Montreal,  requested  permission 
(through  Canadair)  to  land  at  Boston  and  to 
operate  on  unauthorized  airways.  Permis- 
sion was  denied  and  flight  operated  on 
normal  routing  to  Montreal. 

Dec  27,  Tue:  OK  578,  IL.-62.  enroute  from 
Gander  to  Havana  requested  to  land  at 
Miami  because  of  bad  weather  at  Havana. 
Before  Miami  Center  obtained  permission, 
they  went  on  to  Nassau,  their  night  planned 
weather  alternate.  Late  attempts  to  fly  into 
Havana  prompted  OK  578  to  request  Miami 
as  an  alternate  again  but  they  did  not  re- 
ceive permission. 

1982 

f'eb  14.  Sun:  OK  598,  IL-62,  supposed 
scheduled  night,  Prague-Montreal-New 
York,  was  operating  from  Havana  to  Mon- 
treal and  requested  unauthorized  routing 
entering  at  Carolina  Beach  (CLB)  and  up 
U.S.  airways.  Flight  was  cleared  to  enter  at 
JFK  and  up  normal  routing  via  Syracuse. 

Mar  02,  Tue:  Through  inadvertence,  CSA 
flight  OK  578  was  approved  to  fly  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  states  on  a  Montreal  to 
Havana  route.  After  reaching  Florida,  the 
local  PAA  Center  rerouted  it  over  water. 
The  Czechs  followed  the  flight  plan  they 
filed,  but  were  aware  from  previous  commu- 
nications that  it  was  PAA  policy  not  to  ap- 
prove such  nights. 

Cubana  Airunes  FYight  Incidents  in  U.S. 
Airspace 

1978 

Jan  12.  Thu:  CU  482.  IL-62.  deviated  off 
course  over  Patuxent  River  going  north- 
bound. 

Feb  07.  Tue:  Cu  1209.  IL-62,  deviated  off 
course  going  northbound. 

Mar.  31,  Pri:  Cy  481.  IL-62.  did  not  contact 
Washington  Center  and  deviated  east  of 
course  over  Patuxent  River  restricted  areas 
going  southbound. 

1979 

May  25.  Pri:  Cuban  Cessna  411,  CUT  102, 
arrived  at  Port  Lauderdale  (FLL)  with  PAA 
approval  though  no  prior  notice  or  clear- 
ance had  been  given  by  State  Department. 

Jul  20,  Pri:  Unidentified  Cuban  ILr-62  pen- 
etrated U.S.  ADIZ  abeam  Langley  AFB/ 
Norfolk  area.  80  miles  west  of  course  from 
Halifax  to  Havana.  NORAD  interceptors 
were  scrambled  from  Langley  AF3. 

Sep  11.  Tue:  Cubana  Air  Force  new  I*resi- 
dent  of  Mali  from  Havana  to  JPK  aboard  an 
IL-62  CU  8228  Special  Charter.  Yugoslavs 


were  supposed  to  transport  him.  This  CU 
8228  crew  argued  with  Miami  Center  about 
dictated  overwater  routing  to  JFK.  No  72 
hour  prior  notice.  No  prior  approval  from 
CAB. 

1980 

Mar  23,  Sun:  CU  480,  northbound  over  Pa- 
tuxent River  violated  restricted  areas. 

Apr  25,  Pri:  Scheduled  overnight  CU  481 
returning  to  Havana  from  Montreal 
(CYMX)  tried  to  change  his  call  sign  to  CU 
9071  (Charter  from  Miami  to  Havana)  and 
attempted  to  change  his  routing  from  over- 
water  to  overland. 

Sep  06,  Sat:  CU  1476  requested  over  U.S. 
airways  routing  (ILM-J79-J62-TUK)  be- 
cause of  weather  off  east  coast. 

Sep  07,  Sun:  CU  481  filed  out  of  Montreal 
(CYMX)  on  J29,  J59.  PSB.  Caught  by 
Washington  Center  which  coordinated  with 
PAA  Hq  and  then  routed  them  down  to  Wil- 
mington (ILM)  and  overwater  to  Havana 
(MUHA). 

Dec  19,  Pri:  CU  480  slipped  through 
Miami  Center  and  entered  U.S.  airways  at 
Wilmington  (ILM).  Washington  Center  co- 
ordinated with  Hq  FAA  to  route  this  flight 
up  old  "ALPHA  Route  "  (J40.  J14.  J37.  J36. 
MSS.  CYMX).  Later  in  the  day  CU  481 
(return  flight)  argued  with  New  York 
Center  for  same  return  routing.  New  York 
denied  such  and  they  were  routed  over- 
water. 

1981 

Apr  26.  Sun:  CU  480  was  touted  as  an  IL- 
62,  but,  in  fact,  was  a  TU-154B.  The  TU- 
154B  is  not  included  on  Cubana's  FAA  Oper- 
ating Specifications. 

Apr  21.  Pri:  CU  2473.  IL-62,  deviated  from 
overwater  to  U.S.  airways  (STOOL,  J150; 
HTO.  J55/121,  SIE,  J79/121.  ORP.  J75. 
ILM)  due  to  weather.— NOTE:  Cuban  gov- 
ernment had  repeatedly  denied  U.S.  Nation- 
al Oceanic  Atmospheric  Agency  aircraft 
from  entering  Cuban  Flight  Information 
Region  for  weather  reconnaissance  days 
before  this  night. 

1982 

Jan  16.  Sat:  A  Cubana  flight  from  Montre- 
al requested  but  was  denied  authority  to  ny 
over  northern  Maine  on  a  route  to  the  At- 
lantic using  J-509.  It  identified  itself  by  an 
incorrect  call  sign  (CU484)  which  applies  to 
a  Cubana  flight  Inbound  to  Montreal  and 
incorrectly  notified  PAA  that  the  aircraft  in 
question  was  a  TU-64,  when  in  fact  it  was  a 
TU-154. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
DEFICITS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
willingness  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  accept  high  deficits  has  long 
amazed  me.  What  is  even  more  incred- 
ible is  their  new  contention  that  there 
is  no  relationship  between  high  defi- 
cits and  high  interest  rates.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  Secretary  Regan 
cited  a  Treasury  study  showing  that 
"there  exists  no  necessary  cause-effect 
link  between  deficits  and  interest 
rates."  One  hopes  that  statements 
such  as  these  are  pure  posturing  on 
the  part  of  Secretary  Regan  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  upcoming  Presidential 
election  and  not  his  true  sentiment. 
Secretary   Regan   ignores   basic   com- 


monsense  and  the  fundameir.al  princi- 
ple of  supply  and  demand. 

On  the  same  day  that  Secretary 
Regan  was  speaking  to  the  Aut()n^obile 
Dealers,  Martin  Feldstein,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
was  flatly  contradicting  Secretary 
Regan.  In  a  speech  before  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Feldstein 
stated: 

The  reason  for  the  very  high  level  of  long- 
term  real  interest  rates  is  undoubtedly  the 
unprecedented  level  of  the  budget  deficits 
that  are  now  predicted  for  the  years  ahead 
if  no  legislative  action  is  taken. 

While  Feldstein  has  clearly  not  en- 
deared himself  to  the  White  House,  he 
has  simply  repeated  the  obvious  facts 
that  most  major  economists  have  been 
citing  for  years.  That  is,  that  high 
budget  deficits  substantially  contrib- 
ute to  high  interest  rates. 

Very  simply  put  the  more  competi- 
tion there  is  for  a  limited  pool  of 
fun(is;  that  is,  money  available  for 
lending,  the  more  it  will  cost  to  borrow 
that  money. 

Even  President  Reagan  affirmed  this 
principle  in  a  January  1981  news  con- 
ference "  hf.r  he  said: 

The  answer  to  the  Interest  rates  is  going 
to  be  our  program  of  reducing  government 

spending,  tied  to  the  reduction  of  tax  rates 

•  •  • 

Mr.  President  I  urge  the  President 
and  Secretary  Regan  to  reevaluate 
their  position  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween interest  rates  and  deficits. 
Surely  the  future  economic  health  of 
our  Nation  deserves  better  from  this 
administration  than  self-serving  state- 
ments designed  to  persuade  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's outrageous  deficits  are  ac- 
ceptable from  the  interest  rate  per- 
spective. 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration of  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  This  week  is  designed  to  illumi- 
nate the  rich  contributions  of  Hispan- 
ics  to  our  culture  and  enlighten  us  as 
to  the  relative  deprivation  of  Hispanic 
American  citizens  within  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  is  the  fourth  larg- 
est Spanish-speaking  community  in 
the  world.  Yet,  we  continue  to  treat 
Hispanics  as  a  group  of  second-class 
citizens.  We  have  given  Hispanics  the 
name  "minority,"  a  term  which  is  re- 
served for  those  Americans  who  do  not 
fully  share  in  the  promise  of  America. 
Minorities  are  Americans  who  do  not 
have  equal  opportunities  or  equal  jus- 
tice. They  are  Americans  who  are 
forced  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  unemployment  burden. 
They  are  Americans  who  have  been 
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denied  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  -^^^^^^.-^^'^^^IP'^^^^'  ^°  n^o.^'^^unS^Ne^r^fS^u^e  ^"a 

dream-  the  appropriate  commiiiees.  training  and  weapons  testing  area,  and  for 

In   upholding   the   ideal   of   human  (The  nominations  received  today  are  ^^^^^    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 

rights.  Americans  must  fhsure  that  all  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro-  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 


of  Its  citizens  enjoy  the  freedom  and 
the  benefits  promised  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Our  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  Hispanic  citizens  an 
equal  opportunity  to  succeed  in  build- 
ing a  truly  good  life  in  this  country. 
Today.  Hispsuiic  Americans  struggle, 
without  adequate  education  or  voca- 
tional training,  to  compete  for  jobs. 
Their  struggle  is  made  more  difficult 
by  an  en\'ironment  of  hostility  and 
prejudice. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  remedy- 
ing these  problems,  our  most  urgent 
need  is  to  integrate  Hispanics  into  our 
political  structure.  Only  through  gen- 
uine participation  in  government  can 
Hispanic  Americans  defend  their 
rights  and  advance  their  interests  in 
the  policymaking  process. 

National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week 
has  laudable  objectives.  Unfortunate- 
ly, its  proclamation  is  the  result  of  in- 
equality and  injustice.  It  is  distressing 
that  as  a  nation  we  must  remind  our- 
selves that  we  are  not  meeting  our 
most  fundamental  obligations.  I  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  a  week  such  as 
this  is  dedicated  purely  to  honoring 
the  accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions of  Hispanic  Americans  and  ap- 
preciating the  varied  forms  of  Hispan- 
ic culture. 

Meanwhile,  there  must  be  a  commit- 
ment by  this  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  bring  Hispanic  leaders 
into  our  governmental  and  political 
structures.  With  this  commitment,  I 
believe  that  the  poverty,  the  illiteracy, 
the  poor  health  and  nutrition,  the  in- 
adequate housing,  and  the  substand- 
ard schooling  that  today  plague  the 
Hispanic  conmiunity  will  become  a 
relic  of  the  past.  We  must  strive  to 
make  every  member  of  our  society,  re- 
gardless of  background  a  recipient  of 
the  promise  of  this  great  Nation.  As 
we  move  toward  this  goal.  I  believe 
that  we  will  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  democracy  and 
freedom  for  all  can  be  a  reality  for  our 
generation,  not  a  failed  experiment  of 
the  past. 


ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:56  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  461.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  for  5  years. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  559.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  increase  the  sanc- 
tions against  trading  in  securities  while  in 
possession  of  material  nonpublic  informa- 
tion; 

H.R.  2077.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 
cians Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  3222.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  559.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  increase  the  sanc- 
tions against  trading  in  securities  while  in 
possession  of  material  nonpublic  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2077.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 
cians Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  3222.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1753.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  with- 
draw and  reserve  for  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  certain  public  lands  within  the 


EC-1754.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  certain  provisions  applicable  to  com- 
pensation for  the  overtime  inspectional 
service  of  employees  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1755.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  statutory  minimum  grade 
levels  for  certain  Federal  positions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1756.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  5  U.S.C.  3345.  3346,  and 
3348  to  include  the  independent  establish- 
ments in  the  executive  branch  within  the 
purview  of  the  Vacancies  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-I757.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  statutory  designa- 
tion of  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs,  eliminate 
the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, make  conforming  amendments,  repeal 
unnecessary  provisions  of  law  referring  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1758.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
cumulative  report  on  budget  rescissions  and 
deferrals  dated  September  1,  1983:  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC- 1759.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  correction 
to  a  previously  submitted  report  on  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC- 1760.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Spain  for 
defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $50  million:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1761.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (In- 
stallations, Logistics  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  automatic 
data  processing  activity  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  Center  and  School,  Aberdeen, 
Maryland  to  performance  by  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EC-1762.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (In- 
stallations, Logistics,  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  audiovisual 
services  activity  at  U.S.  Army  Support  Com- 
mand, Hawaii  to  performance  by  contract; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1763.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-I764.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  request  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-1765.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  October  1982  through  April  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC- 1766.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled 'States  Are  Making  Good  Progress  in 
Implementing  the  Small  Cities  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  ":  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1767.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  budget  request  of  the  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1768.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Efficient  Investments  in  Water  Re- 
sources: Issues  and  Options";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1769.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Civil  Works,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  fiscal  year 
1982  on  civil  works  activities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1770.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General,  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
Veterans  Administration  matching  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1771.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
matching  program  to  locate  absent  parents 
with  child  support  obligations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-1772.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  examination  of  the  U.S.  Capital  Histori- 
cal Society's  financial  statements  for  the 
years  ended  January  31,  1982  and  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

EC- 1773.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  concerning  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation or  modification  of  the  F^ice- An- 
derson Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1774.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Commission  entitled  "Marine  Minerals  an 
Alternative  Mineral  Supply":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-1775.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  1-year  limitation  on  the  filing  of 
claims  for  unpaid  accounts  formerly  main- 
tained in  the  Postal  Savings  System:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1762.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Matthew  V.  Scocozza,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

Barbara  E.  McConnell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1983:  and 

Barbara  E.  McConnell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  term  of  6  years  expir- 
ing December  31,  1983. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  report  favorably  a  nomination  list 
in  the  Coast  Guard  which  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  12,  1983,  and,  to 
save  the  expense  of  reprinting  the  list 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  nominations 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service: 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: in  the  Army  there  are  5  per- 
manent appointments  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general— list  begins  with 
Thomas  M.  Geer— Rear  Adm.  John  B. 
Mooney,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of 
Naval  Research,  in  the  Army  there  are 
37  appointments  to  the  grade  of  major 
general— list  begins  with  John  L.  Bal- 
lantyne.  III— Lt.  Gen.  John  S.  Pustay, 
U.S.  Air  Force— age  52— to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  Maj.  Gen.  Richard 
D.  Lawrence,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general  and  Lt.  Gen.  LaVern  E. 
Weber,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant 
general,  and  in  the  Army  there  are  60 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general— list  begins  with  James  R. 
Ralph.  Jr.— I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Air  Force  there  are  409 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
major— list  begins  with  James  E. 
Abbott— in  the  Air  Force  there  are  410 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  major 
and  below— list  begins  with  Leonard  B. 
Addison— in  the  Army  there  are  8  per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of 
major- list  begins  with  Van  T.  Bar- 
foot.  Jr.— in  the  Army  Reserve  there 
are  121  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below— list  begins  with 
Ralph  L.  Bishop— in  the  Navy  there 
are  740  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander— list 
begins  with  Robert  J.  Adams— in  the 
Naval  Reserve  there  are  1,232  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander—list begins  with  David  D. 
Abelson— in  the  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  1,072  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain— list  begins  with 
Donn  V.  Aaby— in  the  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  3,785  permanent  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  commander— list 
begins  with  Garry  W.  Aaron— in  the 
Marine  Crrus  Reserve  there  are  234 
permancr.i  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel— list  begins  with 
John  J.  Abbattista— in  the  Navy  there 
are  574  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain— list  begins  with 
Reinaldo  G.  Alvarez— in  the  Navy 
there  are  1,583  permanent  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  commander— list 
begins  with  Raymond  L.  Adman— in 
the  Air  Force  there  are  36  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below— list  begins  with  Felix  M. 
Fabian,  Jr.— in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  14  promotions  from  the  Air 
National  Guard  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel— list  begins  with  Fred- 
erick H.  Forster— in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve there  are  20  promotions  from 
the  Air  National  Guard  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel— list  begins  with 
Stanley  I.  Anderson— Robbins  W. 
Campbell,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  grade  of  major  or 
below,  in  the  Army  there  are  2.992 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
major— list  begins  with  Crispin  A. 
Abad— in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  195  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below— list  begins  with  Carl  D.  Fago— 
in  the  Navy  there  are  240  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  chief  war- 
rant officer— list  begins  with  Charles 
D.  Arnold— and  in  the  Marine  Corps 
there  are  344  transfers  from  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  below— list 
begins  with  Lillian  Hagener— in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  758  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel— list  begins  with  James  L. 
Adams,  Jr.— in  the  Air  Force  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  there  are  44  appoint- 
ments/promotions   to    the    grade    of 
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colonel  and  below— list  begins  with 
Paul  V.  Humbert.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcord  and  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  auiy  Senator.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  appeared  in  the 
Record  of  September  12.  1983.  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bakkr): 
S.  1854.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  the  survi- 
vors of  John  Smitherman:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  1855.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  operation 
of  U.S.  land  remote  sensing  satellite  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.    1856.    A    bUl    entitled    the     'Criminal 
Reward  Reimbursement  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  ( for  himself. 
Mr. ,  MoYNiHAM.    Mr.    Bradlty,    and 
Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  1857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  effective  philanthropy  of  pri- 
vate foundations:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  1858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self -Government  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Commtittee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1859.  A  bill  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
interests  In  lands  In  Dona  Ana  County,  N. 
Mex..  to  New  Mexico  State  University.  Las 
Cruces.  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    LAXALT   (for    himself.    Mr. 
HicHT.     Mr.     Crawston,     and     Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.  1860.  A  bill  to  clear  title  to  certain  lands 
along   the  California-Nevada  boundary:   to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  PRESSt£R: 
S.  1861.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  generation  land  remote  sens- 
ing satellite,  and  to  insure  the  role  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  the  world  leader  in  devel- 
opment and  utilizing  land  remote  sensing 
technologj-  through  the  Landsat  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1862.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mission on  Drug  Interdiction  and  Enforce- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 
8.  1863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aundun  E:n- 
destad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI; 
S.  1864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  declaratory 
Judgment  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
time  for  payment  of  estate  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Jepsen) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Huddleston): 
S.  1865.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs;  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy): 
S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  providing 
statutory  authorization  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  for  continued  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon  in  order  to  obtain  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolution 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  Res.  224.  Resolution  to  commend  Vir- 
ginia P.  Bobo  for  her  exemplary  service  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Nation:  considered 
tmd  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Baker): 
S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  S.  602;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baker). 
S.  1854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
survivors  of  John  Smitherman;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  or  THE  SURVIVORS  OT  JOHN 
SMITHERMAN 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Baker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  for  the  relief  of  the 
survivors  of  John  Smitherman  of  Mul- 
l)erry.  Tenn. 

John  Smitherman  passed  away  this 
past  Sunday  without  the  service-con- 
nected compensation  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  that  was  his  just 
reward  for  the  service  he  gave  his 
country.  Now.  his  widow.  Rose  Smith- 
erman, is  without  support,  and  this 
bill  seeks  to  correct  this  injustice. 

The  case  of  John  Smitherman  is  a 
tragic  saga  that  goes  back  to  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy  in  the  South  Pacific 
just  after  World  War  II.  At  that  time 
he  witnessed  an  atmospheric  atomic 
test.  Then,  only  hours  later,  his  ship 
sailed  Into  the  very  spot  of  the  test 
site.  After  several  hours  of  work 
around  the  site.  John  Smitherman 
took  the  most  unfortunate  swim  of  his 
life  in  water  that  had  just  been  con- 
taminated by  atomic  radiation.  During 
the  entire  exercise.  John  Smitherman 
and  his  colleagues  received  no  warn- 


ings from  Navy  officials  about  the  haz- 
ards of  radiation. 

Today,  if  one  is  near  low  level  radi- 
ation, one  must  wear  extensive  protec- 
tive clothing:  John  Smitherman  wore 
only  shorts  the  day  he  witnessed  an 
atomic  bomb  blast. 

Despite  the  fact  that  John  Smither- 
man lost  two  legs  to  this  cancer,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  continued  to 
insist  that  his  disease  was  not  service- 
connected. 

Despite  all  the  evidence  that  the 
cancer  which  slowly  consumed  him 
and  eventually  caused  his  death  is 
linked  to  the  radiation  exposure,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  remained  ad- 
amant in  its  refusal  to  grant  service- 
connected  compensation. 

John  Smitherman  made  seven  ap- 
peals to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
each  one  unsuccessful,  each  one 
bogged  down  by  a  technicality.  This 
case  is  a  bureaucratic  nightmare.  This 
case  is  a  classic  example  of  Govern- 
ment insensitivity  to  its  citizens. 

John  Smitherman  served  his  coun- 
try proudly  and  even  while  lying  on 
his  deathbed  because  of  a  disease  ac- 
quired while  in  his  country's  service, 
insisted,  without  hesitation,  that  he 
would  serve  his  country  again. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  act  fa- 
vorably and  expeditiously  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  recent 
editorials  from  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  Tennessean  regarding  John 
Smitherman  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Sept.  15.  1983] 
John  Smitherman's  Fight  Goes  On 
John  Smitherman.  a  55-year-old  Lincoln 
County  man.  was  serving  his  country  in  the 
Navy  during  the  days  after  World  War  II 
when  testing  of  this  nation's  new-found 
atomic  power  was  being  tested  in  remote 
Bikini  Atoll  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Smitherman 
was  there  when  an  atomic  bomb  was  tested 
in  1946,  and  for  the  past  seven  years  he 
vainly  sought  benefits  from  the  government 
in  the  form  of  disability  pay. 

Mr.  Smitherman  suffered  from  lymphatic 
cancer  that  cost  him  his  legs  and  caused  one 
hand  to  swell  abnormally.  The  cancer,  he 
said,  was  a  result  of  the  atomic  testing  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  Mr.  Smitherman 
continued  his  fight  until  the  day  of  his 
death  last  Sunday,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  members  of 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Atomic  Veter- 
aois.  an  organization  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. There  have  been  nearly  3.000  claims 
by  veterans  and  their  families  of  atomic 
testing  induced  illness.  Sixteen  have  been 
granted.  Mr.  Smitherman's  was  not  one  of 
them. 

In  his  stead,  members  of  Tennessee's  con- 
gressional delegation  are  carrying  on  the 
fight.  "He  knew  he  could  count  on  his 
friends  to  continue  fighting  for  him.  and  we 
will, "  said  Rep.  Jim  Cooper.  "John  Smither- 
man knew  that  his  time  was  short  but  his 
thoughts  were  not  of  himself."  Sen.  Jim 


Sasser  told  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
in  Washington.  "Do  the  right  thing  .  .  .  give 
the  Justice  to  John  Smitherman  after  his 
death  that  was  denied  him  in  life"  Rep. 
Albert  Gore  Jr.  urged  the  panel.  Rep.  Don 
Sundquist  said  Mr.  Smitherman  was  a 
"quiet  hero  of  a  cause  the  country  has  not 
yet  faced." 

But  instead  of  reaching  a  decision,  the 
board  sent  his  case  back  to  Nashville  for 
Mrs.  Smitherman  to  add  claims  for  survi- 
vor's benefits  to  the  case.  It  then  presum- 
ably will  hear  it  again. 

Rep.  Sundquist  told  the  board  members. 
"Let's  hope  he  didn't  die  in  vain, "  adding 
that  Mr.  Smitherman  had  repeatedly  said 
he  would  again  serve  his  country.  By  his  de- 
termination, his  courage  and  hU  sacrifice, 
he  is  doing  just  that.  The  outcome  of  the 
John  Smitherman  case  will  have  much 
impact  on  the  cases  of  all  the  others  who 
seek  benefits  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Smitherman  sought  only  justice, 
and  he  serves  at  least  that,  even  in  death. 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Sept.  14, 

1983] 

Mr.  Smitherman's  Legacy 

For  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  John 

Smitherman    waged    a    courageous    battle 

against  lymphatic  cancer. 

The  disease  had  spread  from  his  colon  to 
his  spleen  and  liver.  Both  of  his  legs  were 
amputated.  One  hand  was  five  times  the 
size  of  the  other. 

His  death  on  Sunday  ended  Mr.  Smither- 
man's battle  with  cancer.  But  the  struggle 
for  which  he  will  be  remembered  was  not 
against  a  disease,  but  against  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Mr.  Smitherman  was  a  World  War  II  vet- 
eran. As  a  boiler  operator  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
he  witnessed  the  1946  atomic  bomb  testing 
on  the  Bikini  Atoll.  He  often  recalled  that 
he  was  clad  only  in  shorts,  and  that  the 
atomic  debris  showered  his  bare  chest.  He 
received  no  safety  instructions. 

Despite  the  testimony  of  numerous  physi- 
cians, the  VA  was  never  convinced  that  Mr. 
Smitherman's  medical  condition  was  the 
result  of  his  exposure.  They  rejected  his 
claim  for  disability  pay.  His  wife  cannot 
claim  his  disability  pension. 

According  to  the  National  Association  of 
Atomic  Veterans,  which  Mr.  Smitherman 
chaired,  there  have  been  2,883  radiation-re- 
lated claims  by  veterans  and  their  families. 
Only  16  had  been  granted  by  November, 
1982. 

Mr.  Smitherman  knew  for  months  that 
his  physical  condition  was  terminal,  but  he 
continued  to  fight  his  battle.  He  testified  to 
congressional  committees  on  the  injustice  to 
atomic  veterans.  He  was  scheduled  to  appeal 
his  case  in  Washington  this  week  for  the 
seventh  time. 

Mr.  Smitherman's  legacy  will  continue 
with  other  atomic  veterans,  and  with  all 
people  concerned  about  humane  treatment 
for  those  who  have  served  this  nation.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  1855.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  oper- 
ation of  U.S.  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellite systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

LAND  REMOTE  SENSING  SATELLITE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8  of  this  year  President  Reagan 
made  a  decision  to  seek  to  commercial- 


ize existing  U.S.  weather  and  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  systems.  As 
the  Members  of  this  body  surely 
recall,  the  response  by  the  Congress 
over  the  proposed  sale  of  the  weather 
satellites  was  a  resounding  and  unani- 
mous no.  Since  that  time  Secretary 
Baldrige  has  made  an  effort  to  involve 
the  Congress  in  the  administration's 
decisionmaking.  He  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  forthrightness. 

However,  there  is  a  basic  flaw  in  the 
administration's    plan,    the    sale    of 
weather     satellites     does     not     make 
sense.  A  number  of  studies  have  been 
released  and  hearings  held  which  ex- 
plored   the    question    of    transfer    of 
weather  and  land  remote  sensing  satel- 
lites. I  am  unaware  of  any  new  infor- 
mation that  would  suggest  that  there 
is  an  advantage  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country  to  transfer  the  weather  satel- 
lites to  the  private  sector.  Let  this  be  a 
clear  signal  again  that  this  Senator 
finds  little  reason  for  placing  weather 
satellites  in  private  hands.  If  there  are 
efficiencies  to  be  made  in  the  present 
operation  of  weather  satellites,  let  the 
Department  of  Commerce  find  them. 
But  let  us  not  confuse  anyone  that  the 
Congress  has  changed  its  mind  on  this 
question. 

On  the  other  hand,  commercializa- 
tion of  satellite  land  remote  sensing  is 
a  different  matter.  There  are  reasons 
for  increased  private  sector  participa- 
tion in  this  area  just  as  the  private 
sector  did  in  satellite  communications 
years  ago.  This  is  an  area  of  space 
commercialization  that  will  produce 
increasing  economic  and  public  bene- 
fits. Clearly,  the  French  and  others 
see  these  benefits. 

The  Landsat  program  was  developed 
by  NASA  more  that  10  years  ago.  Re- 
cently, it  has  been  managed  by  NOAA. 
The  program  has  produced  a  valuable 
technology.  The  benefits  of  that  tech- 
nology to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
the  State  and  local  governments,  to 
the  private  sector  and  the  internation- 
al community  already  have  been  well 
established. 

Currently  we  have  in  operation  a 
Landsat  D  satellite.  Difficulties  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
that  satellite,  and  it  now  appears  we 
will  have  to  launch  as  early  as  possible 
a  follow-on  Landsat  D'  satellite.  At 
this  time  there  are  no  plan?  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  addi- 
tional satellites  to  follow  after  D'.  The 
concept  which  the  administration  is 
pursuing  is  to  seek  ways  to  have  the 
private  sector  invest  in  and  develop 
follow-on  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
systems. 

The  administration  approach  unfor- 
tunately rests  on  the  belief  that  both 
weather  and  land  remote  sensing  satel- 
lites should  be  transferred  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  are  soliciting  bids 
from  private  companies  through  a  re- 
quest for  proposal— RFP— process  to 
own  and  operate  these  satellites.  As  I 


indicated  at  the  outset.  I  believe  the 
inclusion  of  weather  satellites  is  not  in 
the  national  interest.  Their  inclusion 
in  the  RFP  process  only  confuses  pro- 
spective bidders.  This  confusion,  the 
delays  associated  with  the  RFP  proc- 
ess, and  the  need  to  seek  legislation  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  those  satellites 
would  only  put  the  United  States  at  a 
major  disadvantage  with  regard  to 
future  international  competition  in 
land  remote  sensing. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  process,  I 
propose  that  the  U.S.  Congress  deal 
with  the  issue  of  land  remote  sensing 
satellites  now  and  not  wait  until  late 
next  year. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  sets 
forth  several  simple  ground  rules  by 
which  we  can  resolve  this  remote  sens- 
ing  issue   and  move   to   protect  U.S. 
public  and  private  interests.  First,  this 
bill  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  data  continui- 
ty   beyond    the    functioning    of    the 
Landsat  D'  system.  Second,  that  it  is 
the   policy   of   the   United   States   to 
maintain  the  ownership  and  operation 
of    the    current    Landsat    D    and    D' 
system  within  the  Government,  pro- 
viding  an    option    for    private   sector 
leasing  or  contracting.  Third,  this  bill 
would  guarantee  that  whatever  U.S. 
systems    are    developed,    they    shall 
comply  with  international  and  nation- 
al    security     considerations.     Fourth, 
that  to  assure  data  continuity  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  immediately 
proceed  to  seek  ways  for  private  sector 
development  and  investment  in  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  systems.  This 
process  would  include  a  determination 
of  basic  Federal  requirements  for  land 
remote   sensing   data,   followed   by   a 
review    of    alternative,    cost    effective 
satellite  systems  that  could  meet  these 
basic  requirements.  Among  possible  in- 
centives, the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  have  the  authority  to  provide 
loan  guarantees  for  private  sector  risk 
taking  in  this  area. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  an  option 
that  if  the  private  sector  will  not  be 
able  to  furnish  basic  Government  re- 
quirements for  data,  the  Government 
may  decide  to  purchase  their  own  sys- 
tems. 

There  is  one  company  already  inter- 
ested in  providing  relatively  inexpen- 
sive yet  sophisticated  satellite  land 
remote  sensing  systems.  With  the  en- 
couragement provided  in  this  bill, 
others  may  follow.  We  need  to  provide 
a  climate  for  innovation  that  encour- 
ages imagination  and  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  so  characteristic  of  this 
Nation.  To  attempt  to  do  so  through  a 
scheme  previsouly  proposed  that  in- 
sures a  guaranteed  market  and  a  mon- 
oploy  is  not  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition. We  can  do  much  better.  That  is 
the  aim  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  18S5 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land  Remote  Sens- 
ing Satellite  Authorization  Act  ot  1983". 

PIIfSINGS,  PTJHPOSKS,  AND  POLICY 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Piniiings.— The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that— 

(1)  remote  sensing  from  satellites  can 
assist  the  rational  management  of  the 
Earth's  natural  resources  and  environment 
by  providing  data  on  the  geological,  biologi- 
cal, hydrological,  agricultural  and  other  nat- 
ural features  of  the  Earth's  surface: 

(2)  the  United  States  is  the  world  leader  in 
developing  land  remote  sensing  technology 
through  the  experimental  Landsat  program: 

(3)  remote  sensing  data  from  satellites  has 
been  valuable  and  useful  and  is  expected  to 
be  in  greater  demand  in  the  future  if  it  is 
available  on  a  continuous,  timely,  and  reli- 
able basis,  since  data  continuity  is  essential 
to  market  development: 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  should,  for 
the  near  future,  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  the  existing  United  States  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  system  (including  Landsals 
D  and  D'),  so  that  the  market  for  data  and 
data  products  from  such  a  system  will 
expand  and  become  more  mature: 

(5)  the  private  sector  has  the  technical 
ability  and  financial  resources  to  develop, 
own  and  operate  future  United  States  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  systems  and.  there- 
fore, authority  for  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  land  remote  sensing  should  be  pro- 
vided: 

(6)  the  rapid  development  of  follow-on 
land  remote  sensing  satellite  systems  by  the 
private  sector  should  be  encouraged  to  pre- 
serve and  enlarge  the  benefits  already  real- 
ized from  the  existing  United  States  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system:  and 

(7)  the  ownership  and  maintenance  of  the 
United  States  meteorological  satellites  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  no  action  should  be  taken  to 
transfer,  lease  or  sell  them  to  the  private 
sector. 

(b)  Purposes.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Congress  in  this  Act  that— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  the  existing 
United  States  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system  (including  Landsats  O  and  D).  with 
authority  to  lease  or  contract  such  oper- 
ation to  the  private  sector: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish a  process  for  assuring  data  continui- 
ty after  the  existing  United  States  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system  is  no  longer 
in  operation:  and 

(3)  any  United  States  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system  shall  be  operated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  national  securi- 
ty and  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Policy —It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  in  this  Act  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  take  steps  to 
ensure,  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  dis- 
semination of  data  from  any  United  States 
land  remote  sensing  satellite  system; 

(2)  all  nations  have  the  right  to  acquire 
data  from  space  systems  in  outer  space: 


(3)  space  technology  developed  by  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Government 
should  be  transferred  to  the  private  sector 
whenever  feasible  and  cost-effective:  and 

(4)  any  regulations  required  under  this 
Act  shall  be  designed  to  encourage  private 
sector  operation  of.  and  competition  among, 
land  remote  sensing  satellite  systems. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  term— 

(1)  "data"  means  a  set  of  signals  collected 
by  sensors  on  a  satellite  that  are  useful  in 
describing  or  viewing  the  Earth's  resources, 
features  or  environment,  but  does  not  in- 
clude conclusions,  manipulations  or  calcula- 
tions derived  from  such  measurements  and 
observations: 

(2)  "data-handling  segment"  means  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  system  that  receives,  proc- 
esses, stores  and  manages  data  transmitted 
from  a  satellite,  including  the  aggregation 
or  processing  of  such  data  into  usable  infor- 
mation, except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  space  segment,  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  section: 

(3)  'space  segment"  means  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  land  remote  sensing  satel- 
lite system  associated  with  satellite  oper- 
ation and  control,  and  includes  the  satellite, 
its  sensors,  and  associated  equipment  and 
facilities  for  tracking,  guidance,  and  com- 
mand purposes,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  the  data-handling  segment,  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section: 

(4)  "land  remote  sensing  satellite  system" 
means  a  system  of  one  or  more  satellites  op- 
erating in  outer  space,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  obtain  data  on  the  geological,  biologi- 
cal, hydrological.  agricultural,  and  other 
natural  features  of  the  Earth's  surface,  and 
includes  the  space  segment  and  data-han- 
dling segment,  except  that  the  term  does 
not  include  any  satellite  which  is  intended 
for  (A)  national  security  uses:  (B)  commer- 
cial telecommunications:  (C)  weather  obser- 
vation and  forecasting:  or  (D)  research  and 
development: 

(5)  "Landsat"  means  the  existing  United 
States  land  remote  sensing  satellite  system 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
including  the  D  and  D  satellites  and  related 
ground  systems:  and 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

AUTHORITY  OP  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  General.— The  Secretary 
shall  be  responsible,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  for— 

( 1 )  the  management  and  general  oversight 
of  the  existing  United  States  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  system  (including  Landsat 
D  and  D): 

(2)  the  operation  of  existing  space  and 
data-handling  segments,  including  the  leas- 
ing or  contracting  of  such  operation  to  the 
private  sector,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
such  operation  to  be  feasible  and  cost-effec- 
tive: 

(3)  the  supervision  and  oversight  of  any 
non-govemmental  entity  or  entities  operat- 
ing any  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system: 

(4)  determining  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  data:  and 

(5)  assuring  data  continuity  beyond  the 
existing  United  States  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system. 

(b)  Overseeing  the  Existing  System.— 
The  Secretary  shall  acquire  from  the  Na- 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 


tion all  portions  of  the  existing  United 
States  land  remote  sensing  satellite  system, 
except  for  those  portions  which  are  devoted 
solely  to  research  and  development.  Data 
from  any  research  and  development  portion 
of  such  system  should  be  made  available  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Data  Continuity.— (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  comprehensive  overall  plan, 
with  periodic  amendments  as  necessary,  for 
the  management  of  the  existing  United 
States  land  remote  sensing  satellite  system, 
including— 

(A)  procuring  or  acquiring  launch  services: 

(B)  launching  Landsat  D  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  Landsat  D  is  no  longer  in  oper- 
ation: 

(C)  operating  and  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing space  and  data-handling  segments.  In- 
cluding methods  for  reducing  costs:  and 

(D)  leasing  or  contracting  the  existing 
space  or  data-handling  segments,  or  both,  to 
the  private  sector. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
petitive process  that  seeks  to  provide  data 
continuity  after  Landsat  D  is  no  longer  in 
operation.  Such  process  shall  be  based  pri- 
marily upon— 

(A)  the  Secretary's  determination  of  the 
potential  availability  of  cost-effective  com- 
mercial United  States  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  systems:  and 

(B)  those  conditions  which  will  stimulate 
and  foster  efforts  by  the  private  .sector  to 
provide  data  continuity. 

In  determining  whether  a  United  States 
land  remote  sensing  satellite  system  is  cost- 
effective  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  various  basic  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  for  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  data  as  compared  to 
the  cost  of  providing  such  data. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  develop  United  States  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  systems  which  will 
meet  the  basic  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  such  systems  after  Landsat 
D  is  no  longer  in  operation.  To  increase  the 
viability  of  private  ownership  and  operation 
of  United  States  land  remote  sensing  satel- 
lite systems,  the  Secretary  shall  promote 
the  use,  sale  and  distribution  of  Landsat 
data  and  data  products.  The  Secretary  may 
guarantee  any  lendor  or  lessor  against  loss 
of  principal  and  interest  or  other  contrac- 
tual commitments  on  leases  or  loans  issued 
to  finance  development  of  such  systems.  If 
the  private  sector  can  not  be  encouraged  to 
develop  such  systems,  the  Secretary  may 
undertake  to  purchase  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system  that  will  meet  such  basic  require- 
ments. 

(4)  When  Landsat  D  and  D  are  no  longer 
in  operation,  the  Secretary  shall  facilitate 
the  transfer  or  lease  to  the  private  sector  of 
assets  and  facilities  of  the  space  and  data- 
handling  segments.  Any  such  transfer  or 
lease  shall  be  conducted  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

(d)  Cooperation, With  Other  Agencies.- 
The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the  oper- 
ation of  the  existing  United  States  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  any  commercial  United  States 
land  remote  sensing  satellite  system  with 
each  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  interested  in  such  system  or  its 
data. 

(e)  International  Necotiatons.— The  Sec- 
retary, with  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  may  hold  discussions  with  interna- 
tional   bodies    or    foreign    governments    in 


order  to  carry  out  the  policies,  purposes, 
and  provisions  of  this  Act. 


prohibition  or  reproduction  for  sale  or 
distribution  of  data  and  basic  informa- 
tion products 

Sec  5.  (a)  Prohibited  acts.— (1)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  reproduce  for 
sale  or  distribution,  or  to  sell  or  distribute, 
any  data  or  basic  information  product  pro- 
duced by  the  existing  United  States  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system,  except  in 
accordance  with  conditions  specified  by  the 
Secretary.  In  setting  forth  such  conditions, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  fair  use  of 
data  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  teaching  and  research  pur- 
poses. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  data  obtained  from  any  commer- 
cial United  SUtes  land  remote  sensing  satel- 
lite system  may  be  duplicated  or  released  by 
any  agent  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  other  user,  except  upon 
prior  receipt  by  the  owner  of  such  system  of 
the  price  of  such  data,  as  if  such  data  had 
been  purchased  directly  from  the  owner. 

(b)  Penalty.— (1)  Any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  regulation  issued  under  such 
subsection,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. . 

(2)  Any  such  penalty  may  be  compromised 
by  the  Secretary.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  in  the  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  deter- 
mined, or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  the 
compromise,  may  be  deducted  from  any 
sums  owed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged. 

(c)  JtjRisDicTioN.— (1)  The  United  States 
district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for 
cause  shown,  to  restrain  or  enjoin  violations 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  upon  peti- 
tion by  the  appropriate  United  States  attor- 
ney, or  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Actions  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  (listrict 
where  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  occurred  or  in  the  district 
court  where  the  defendant  is  found,  is  an  in- 
habitant, or  transacts  business.  Process  in 
such  cases  may  be  served  in  any  other  dis- 
trict or  where  the  defendant  is  an  inhabit- 
ant or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be 
found. 

(3)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section, subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  United  States  district 
court  may  run  Into  any  other  district. 

regulations 
Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
Ublish  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOCATION  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  FREQUENCIES 

Sec.  7.  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  shall  determine  the 
frequencies  for  use  by  United  States  Land- 
sat and  commercial  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellite systems.  In  making  such  determina- 
tion, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  seek  the  comments  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  without  prejudice  permit  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  any  United 
States  land  remote  sensing  system  (or  com- 


ponent thereof)  while  any  frequency  deter- 
mination is  being  made. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAtJTICS 
AND  SPACE  ACT  OF  1958 

Sec  8,  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  under  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42 
U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.)  to  continue  the  re- 
search, development,  design,  testing,  and 
evaluation  of  remote  sensing  components, 
subsystems,  and  systems  for  experimental 
purposes.* 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1856.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Criminal 
Reward  Reimbursement  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

CRIMINAL  REWARD  REIMBURSEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  that 
convicted  criminals  reimburse  any 
payor  of  a  reward  which  was  offered 
for  information  that  led  to  the  crimi- 
nal's apprehension,  arrest  or  convic- 
tion. This  bill  amends  the  Victim  and 
Witness  Protection  Act  of  1982  (Public 
Law  97-291). 

A  reward  is  as  much  of  a  loss  as  an 
injury  to  the  property  of  the  victim. 
Since  this  loss  is  caused  by  the  crimi- 
nal in  order  to  complete  the  case 
against  him  he  should  be  held  liable 
for  it  when  he  is  found  guilty.  The  re- 
sultant benefits  are  several. 

First,  while  it  is  given  that  many 
criminals  are  indigent  and  cannot  pay 
back  the  reward,  many  others  are  af- 
fluent, and  the  possibility  of  paying 
back  rewards  amounts  to  an  increased 
penalty.  This  additional  burden  will 
operate  as  a  significant  deterrent  to 
crime  and  would  be  especially  useful 
in  fighting  crime  in  areas  like  white 
collar  crime  and  high  level  drug  oper- 
ations. 

Second,  the  possibility  of  being  reim- 
bursed for  a  reward  will  encourage 
more  rewards— both  from  private  and 
public  sources— to  be  offered.  The  ad- 
ditional rewards  will  encourage  more 
whistle  blowers  to  report  criminal  ac- 
tivities. The  effect  will  be  the  discov- 
ery and  adjudication  of  more  crimes. 
The  result  will  be  a  lower  crime  rate 
and  a  lower  rate  of  unsolved  crimes. 

Third,  this  bill  will  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  money;  but  rather,  it  will 
produce  revenue  for  crime  prevention. 
Though  this  legislation  applies  to  both 
private  and  public  rewards,  any  public 
money  used  for  rewards  that  is  reim- 
bursed can  then  be  used  for  another 
reward.  In  other  words,  once  money  is 
paid  for  a  reward,  it  is  not  necessarily 
lost  from  the  informant  fund  forever. 
It  would,  in  effect,  be  recycled  to  the 
extent  that  the  criminal  can  repay  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders  re- 
imbursement. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  discuss  what  may  be  raised  as 
an  objection  to  this  bill.  Opponents 
may  argue  that  if  this  proposal  were 
law.    nothing   would   prevent   anyone 


from  offering  outrageous  rewards  be- 
cause they  can  be  reimbursed.  There 
are  several  safeguards  to  prevent  such 
an  application. 

First  of  all.  the  risk  that  the  reward 
money  will  be  lost  forever  is  not  elimi- 
nated. The  offender  must  be  convicted 
before  he  can  be  forced  to  pay  back 
the  reward. 

Second,  whether  to  impose  reward 
reimbursement  is  a  discretionary 
power  of  the  judge.  The  law  to  which 
this  provision  is  being  added  reads: 

The  court,  when  sentencing  a  defendant 
convicted  of  an  offense  under  this  title  *  •  * 
may  order,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any 
other  penalty  authorized  by  law,  that  the 
defendant  make  restitution  to  any  victim  of 
the  offense.  18  U.S.C.  3579(a)(1). 

The  third  safeguard  against  the  use 
of  rewards  getting  out-of-hand  is  that 
the  prospect  for  the  payor  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  reward  is  always  limited 
by  the  assets  of  the  criminal.  Finally, 
this  bill  specifies  that  the  reimburse- 
ment shall  not  exceed  $25,000. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  legislation  because  it  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  fighting  crime  in  this 
country.  Furthermore,  it  will  force 
convicted  criminals  to  pay  some  of  the 
costs  for  society  to  maintain  the  law 
and  order  that  they  themselves  have 
violated.  No  motive  could  be  more  just. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
content  of  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1856 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(D)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  rule  32(c)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  any 
reward  that  was  paid  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  apprehension,  arrest,  or  convic- 
tion of  the  defendant". 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3579  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (3)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  clause  (4)  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof "":  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  in  any  case  in  which  a  reward  was 
paid  for  information  furnished  to  the  pros- 
ecution leading  to  the  apprehension,  arrest, 
or  conviction  of  the  defendant,  reimburse 
the  payor  of  the  reward  in  an  amount  up  to 
$25,000.'". 

Sec  3.  As  a  supplement  to  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  7  of  Victim  and  Witness 
Protection  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-291). 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  Attorney  General  shall 
report  to  Congress  regarding  any  laws  that 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  no  Federal 
felon  derives  any  profit  from  the  sale  of  the 
recollections,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  such 
felon  with  regards  to  the  offense  committed 
by  the  felon  until  the  payor  of  a  reward  re- 
ceives restitution. 
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By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Moynihan.    Mr. 
Bradl£y,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  1857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  cer- 
tain impediments  to  the  effective  phi- 
lanthropy of  private  foundations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TRXATMKirr  OF  CONTRIBtmONS  TO  PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Americas  22,000  private  founda- 
tions have  provided  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  by  supporting  impor- 
tant charitable  work  in  communities 
nationwide.  So  great  has  been  their 
support  that  over  $3  billion  has  been 
spent  armually  by  private  foundations 
for  philanthropic  causes.  Foundation 
grants  support  new  approaches  to 
community  health,  emergency  food 
and  shelter  for  the  homeless,  housing 
for  the  poor,  scholarships,  medical  re- 
search, and  numerous  other  charitable 
activities.  America's  foundations  have 
met  significant  human  needs  that  the 
Government  might  be  called  upon  to 
perform  without  the  initiatives  of  the 
private  sector. 

Since  1969.  foundations  have  been 
subject  to  a  multitude  of  rigorous  Fed- 
eral regulations.  Tight  restrictions 
have  been  imposed  upon  foundations 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  dealings  with  closely  related 
parties,  armual  charitable  distribu- 
tions, business  holdings,  foundation  in- 
vestments and  grants,  and  public  re- 
porting. Since  enactment  of  these  reg- 
ulations, foundations  have  been  care- 
fully audited  by  the  IRS  and  have 
proven  in  compliance  with  our  tax 
laws. 

Although  the  private  foundation 
rules  have  provided  an  effective  over- 
all regulatory  framework  for  founda- 
tions' charitable  activities,  more  than 
a  decade  of  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  certain  aspects  of  the 
rules  create  significant  impediments  to 
effective  foundation  philanthropy. 

In  order  to  encourage  foundation  de- 
velopment, in  1981  we  removed  a  sig- 
nificant unforeseen  impediment  to 
foundation  progress— the  "S  percent" 
rules.  The  time  has  now  arisen  for  us 
to  take  an  important  step  and  remove 
additional  impediments  to  foundation 
philanthropy. 

Today.  Senator  Moynihan  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  tax  treat- 
ment of  lifetime  gifts  to  foundations. 
Since  1969.  such  gifts  have  received 
significantly  less  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment than  giving  to  other  charities. 
The  result  has  been  a  drastic  decline 
in  the  level  of  lifetime  gifts  to  founda- 
tions. Our  legislation  would  help  re- 
verse this  trend  by  making  these  gifts 
to  foundations  deductible  on  the  same 
basis  as  gifts  to  other  charities. 

Our  legislation  would  also  simplify 
parts  of  the  1969  legislation  by  making 
several    technical   changes.    It   would 


limit  the  definition  of  "family 
member"  to  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  substantial  contributors 
£md  other  so-called  'disqualified  per- 
sons." rather  than  to  all  lineal 
descendants  of  such  disqualified  per- 
sons. 

This  legislation  would  allow  founda- 
tions to  rely  on  official  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  rulings  recognizing  the 
tax-qualified  status  of  potential  grant- 
ees, and  it  would  apply  strict  and  de- 
tailed recordkeeping  and  reporting  re- 
quirements only  where  total  grants  by 
a  private  foundation  to  a  particular 
grantee  during  a  taxable  year  exceed 
$25,000.  Finally,  our  bill  would  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  au- 
thority to  abate  first-level  penalty 
rules  in  cases  in  which  a  violation  of 
the  private  foundation  rules  is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  is  corrected 
within  the  statutory  correction  period. 

Identical  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  House  in  May  and  18  of  the  25 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  already  joined 
as  cosponsors.  This  important  legisla- 
tion has  also  received  broad  support 
from  the  charitable  community. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  step  in 
supporting  the  vital  role  foundations 
serve  in  our  country  and  it  sets  an  im- 
portant example  to  the  rest  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  the  very  near  future,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
text  of  the  legislation  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1857 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DEDltTIO.N  KOR  CHARITABLE  CONTRI- 
BITIONS  TO  PRIVATE  KOl  NDATIONS. 

(a)  Percentage  Limitations. 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
170(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  percentage  limitations  on  deduc- 
tions for  charitable  contributions)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  the  phra.se  "described  in 
subparagraph  (d)"  as  it  appears  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(vii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  "as  defined  in  section  509(a)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(D)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D),  and 

(E)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E>  as 
subparagraph  (C). 

(b)  Contributions  of  Capital  Gain  Prop- 
erty.—The  first  sentence  of  section 
170(e)(1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain 
contributions  of  ordinary  income  and  cap- 
ital gain  property)  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•(B)  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion of  tangible  personal  property,  if  the  use 
by  the  donee  is  unrelatecl  to  the  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  501  (or.  in  the  case  of 


a  governmental  unit,  to  any  purpose  or 
function  described  in  subsection  (c)),  40  per- 
cent (28/46  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  of 
the  amount  of  gain  which  would  have  been 
long-term  capital  gain  If  the  property  con- 
tributed had  been  sold  by  the  taxpayer  at 
its  fair  market  value  (determined  at  the 
time  of  such  contribution)." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1982. 

SECTION     2.     TECHNKAL     AND     ADMINISTRATIVE 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Definition  of  Family  Member.— Sub- 
section (d)  of  section  4946  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  members  of 
family)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Members  of  family.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)(  1),  fne  family  of  an  individual 
shall  include  only  his  spouse,  ancestors, 
children,  grandchildren,  and  the  spouses  of 
children  and  grandchildren." 

(b)  Reliance  Upon  Determinations  by 
the  Secretary —Section  4946  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  application  of  the  private 
foundation  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(e)  Reliance  upon  determinations  by 
THE  secretary.— A  grant  by  a  private  foun- 
dation to  an  organization  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  orga- 
nization described  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  or 
(3)  of  section  509(a)  or  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  4942(j)  shall  be  treated  as  a  grant  to 
such  an  organization  provided  that  the 
grant  or  other  expenditure  is  made  prior  to 
the  earlier  of  the  date  of  publication  of 
notice  by  the  Secretary  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  no  longer  described  in  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  section  509(a)  or  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  4942(j)  or  the  date  on 
which  the  foundation  acquires  actual 
knowledge  that  the  organization  has  been 
notified  by  the  Secretary  of  such  a  change 
in  the  organization's  status,  and  provided 
that  the  foundation  was  not  responsible  for 
(other  than  by  making  a  grant  or  grants),  or 
aware  of  such  a  change  in  the  organization's 
status." 

(c)  Exemption  of  Certain  Grants  Prom 
Expenditure  Responsibility  Require- 
ment.—Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4945(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defin- 
ing taxable  expenditure)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  as  a  grant  to  an  organization  unless— 

"(A)  the  private  foundation  exercises  ex- 
penditure responsibility  with  respect  to 
such  grant  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(h), 

"(B)  such  grant  is  to  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 509(a).  or 

"(C)  the  aggregate  amount  of  grants  made 
during  the  private  foundation's  taxable  year 
by  the  foundation  (and  all  other  private 
foundations  effectively  controlled,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  same  person  or  persons 
who  control  the  foundation  in  question)  to 
such  organization  does  not  exceed  $25,000." 

(d)  Abatement  of  First  Tier  Taxes  in 
Certain  Cases.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  C  of  chapter 
42  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  abatement  of  second  tier  taxes)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  4961  and 
4962  as  sections  4962  and  4963  respectively 
and  by  inserting  as  the  first  section  in  such 
subchapter  the  following  new  section: 


•SEC.  4M1.  abatement  OF  FIRST  TIER  TAXES  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES. 

•■(A)  General  Rule.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that— 

••(Da  taxable  event  was  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  intentional  disregard  to 
rules  and  regulations,  tmd 

'•(2)  such  event  was  corrected  within  the 
correction  period  for  such  event, 
then  any  first  tier  tax  imposed  with  respect 
to  such  event  (including  interest)  shall  not 
be  assessed,  and  if  assessed,  the  assessment 
shall  be  abated,  and  if  collected  shall  be 
credited  or  refunded  as  an  overpayment." 
(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 
(a)  Ihe  title  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  42 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•Subchapter   C— Abatement   of    First    and 
Second  Tier  Taxes  in  Certain 
Cases" 
(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  42  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"Sec  4961.  Abatement  of  first  tier  taxes  in 

certain  cases. 
"Sec.  4962.  Abatement  of  second  tier  taxes 

where  there  Is  correction. 
"Sec.  4963.  Definitions, 
(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1983. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  grants  made  after 
December  31.  1982. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  .shall  be  effective  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1982.« 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  remove  certain  impediments  to 
private  foundation  philanthropy  and 
will  reduce  certain  administrative  bur- 
dens now  imposed  on  private  founda- 
tions. This  legislation  is  needed  so  that 
private  foundations  can  continue  to 
grow  and  to  support  charitable  activi- 
ties more  effectively. 

In  1969,  Congress  enacted  compre- 
hensive restrictions  on  private  founda- 
tions to  correct  certain  abusive  prac- 
tices and  insure  that  they  operate 
strictly  in  the  public  interest.  For  the 
most  part,  these  1969  rules  have  pro- 
vided an  effective  overall  regulatory 
framework.  More  than  a  decade  of  ex- 
perience, however,  has  demonstrated 
that  certain  aspects  of  these  restric- 
tions have  created  significant  impedi- 
ments to  effective  foundation  philan- 
thropy. 

Current  law  strongly  discourages 
lifetime  gifts  to  private  foundations  by 
according  such  gifts  much  less  favor- 
able tax  treatment  than  gifts  to  other 
charities.  Current  law  also  imposes  sig- 
nificant administrative  burdens  on 
foundations.  These  tax  rules  have  con- 
tributed to  a  two-thirds  drop  in  the 
birthrate  of  new  foundations  since 
1969.  This  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  discriminatory  treatment  of  gifts 
to  private  foundations. 

The  bill  would  also  reform  certain 
aspects  of  the  1969  restrictions,  there- 
by reducing  the  administrative  bur- 
dens on  private  foundations  and  free- 
ing them  to  support  charitable  activi- 
ties more  effectively.   Under  current 


regulations,  the  definition  of    "family 
member"  includes  all  lineal  descend- 
ants. The  present  bill  would  limit  the 
definition  of   "family  member"  to  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  substan- 
tial contributors  and  other  so-called 
disqualified  persons,  rather  than  to  all 
lineal  descendants  of  such  disqualified 
persons.  The  bill  would  also  allow  pri- 
vate foundations  to  rely  upon  official 
Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings  rec- 
ognizing the  tax-qualified  status  of  po- 
tential grantees.  The  bill  would  also 
limit  the  current  detailed  recordkeep- 
ing   and    reporting    requirements    to 
those    instances    in   which   the   total 
grants  of  a  foundation  to  a  particular 
grantee  during  a  given  year  exceeded 
$25,000.  Finally,  the  bill  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  author- 
ity to  abate  first-level  penalty  taxes  in 
cases  in  which  a  violation  of  the  pri- 
vate foundation  rules  is  due  to  reason- 
able cause  and  is  corrected  within  the 
statutory  correction  period. 

This  important  legislation  has  re- 
ceived broad  support  from  the  public 
charities  as  well  as  private  founda- 
tions, and  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  health  of  philanthropy  in  our 
Nation.  In  recent  years,  America's 
22,000  private  foundations  have  paid 
out  more  than  $3  billion  annually  to 
support  important  charitable  work  in 
communities  nationwide.  Foundation 
grants  support  new  approaches  to 
community  health,  emergency  food 
and  shelter  for  the  homeless,  housing 
for  the  poor,  scholarships,  medical  re- 
search, and  a  range  of  other  charitable 
activities.  Were  it  not  for  these  initia- 
tives of  the  private  sector,  Govern- 
ment might  well  be  called  upon  to 
meet  many  of  these  needs. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  mention  that 
experts  in  these  matters  predicted 
that  Congress  would  have  to  revise 
some  of  what  it  did  in  1969. 

As  Boris  Bittker,  in  his  book  "Feder- 
al Income  Taxation  of  Corporations 
and  Shareholders."  observes: 

(T)he  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  affected  a 
massive  overhaul  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
foundations  and  exempt  organizations. 
These  provisions  constitute  the  most  com- 
plex and  restrictive  feature  of  the  1969  leg- 
islation, and  even  a  brief  summary  of  their 
scope  and  effect  is  well  beyond  this  work. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  1969  changes  can 
be  characterized  as  "modern  mortmain  "  leg- 
islation—so much  so  that  amelioration  of  its 
harsher  aspects  may  be  the  order  of  the  day 
when  the  passions  of  1969  fade  away. 

In  1981  we  took  an  important  first 
step  to  insure  the  future  vitality  of 
foundation  philanthropy,  by  removing 
a  significant  unforeseen  impediment 
arising  from  the  1969  legislation,  the 
so-called  5-percent  rule.  We  must  now 
remove  additional  impediments  to  the 
health  of  foundation  philanthropy. 
This  bill  would  do  so.» 


S.  1858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eagleton): 


amendment  to  district  of  COLUMBIA  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  REORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  REGARDING  LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  23,  1983.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  sweeping  decision  in 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice V.  Chadha,  103  S.  Ct.  2764  (1983), 
which  calls  into  question  the  legitima- 
cy of  all  legislative  veto  provisions  en- 
acted and  used  by  the  Congress  over  a 
number  of  decades. 

One  of  the  more  than  200  statutes 
apparently  affected  by  the  Chadha  de- 
cision is  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973,  also  known  as 
the  Home  Rule  Act.  'When  considered 
and  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
early  1970's,  a  scheme  was  devised  by 
which  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia    could    govern    themselves, 
while  the  Congress  retained  the  right 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  authority 
to  act  "as  legislature  for  the  District." 
To  this  end,  a  process  by  which  all 
District  City  Council  enactments  are 
sent  to  the  Congress  for  review,  was 
enacted.   Under   this   process,   during 
the  congressional  review  period,  the 
Home  Rule  Act  allows  for  the  passage 
of  a  concurrent— and  in  certain  situa- 
tions a  simple— resolution  to  block  a 
City  Coimcil  enactment  from  becom- 
ing law.  Needless  to  say,  concurrent 
and  simple  resolutions  involve  no  pre- 
sentment to  the  President.  And,  as- 
simiing  such  action  to  block  an  enact- 
ment of  the  City  Council  is  legislation, 
this  process  would  appear  to  run  afoul 
of  the  mandates  set  out  in  Chadha. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  functioning  municipality.  Like 
any  other  municipal  government,  the 
government  of  the  District  faces 
myriad  problems  and  issues  in  its  day- 
to-day  operations.  One  of  its  most 
pressing  problems,  not  surprisingly  in 
this  day  and  age,  is  keeping  itself 
within  its  budgets  and  funding  itself 
during  low  cash  flow  periods.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  city  is  working  dili- 
gently to  get  itself  into  the  municipal 
bond  market  with  a  reasonable  bond 
rating.  However,  since  the  Chadha 
ruling,  the  city  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  an  unqualified  go-ahead  from 
its  bond  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  this  creates  an  urgent 
situation  for  the  city  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed expeditiously.  As  a  result.  I  am 
joined  by  Senator  Eagleton  today  in 
introducing  a  technical  correction  to 
the  House  Rule  Act  which  will  bring 
that  law  into  compliance  with  the 
mandates  of  Chadha.  Our  bill  will  con- 
tinue to  allow  Congress  to  override 
City  Council  enactments,  but  will  re- 
quire the  utilization  of  the  mandated 
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bicameral  consideration  and  present- 
ment to  the  President. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  func- 
tioned well  under  the  Home  Rule  Act 
to  date.  Over  700  enactments  of  the 
City  Council  have  come  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review,  and  only  two  of  those 
have  been  overturned  by  the  Congress. 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  serving  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee have  worked  diligently  to  review 
Council  enactments  sent  to  us  for 
review  and  have  worked  equally  hard 
to  use  our  veto  responsibility  and  au- 
thority sparingly.  The  system  does 
work,  and  will  continue  to  work.  Build- 
ing the  Chadha  mandates  into  the 
Home  Rule  Act  will  not  change  that. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  has  gone  into  the  bill  we  in- 
troduce today.  We  have  worked  closely 
with  both  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  and  with  the  House  District 
Committee.  We,  therefore,  come  to 
the  Senate  with  a  consensus  approach 
to  meet  the  urgent  situation  which 
faces  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  important 
measure  favorable  and  expeditious 
consideration.* 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  Senator  Mathias  and  I  introduce 
today  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  District,  which,  since  1975,  has 
operated  as  a  self-governing  munici- 
pality under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act— home  rule- 
found  this  June  that  it  was  caught  in 
the  net  thrown  around  the  legislative 
process  by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Immigration  and  Nationaliza- 
tion Service  v.  Chadha,  103  S.  Ct.  2764 
(1983). 

While  the  publicity  and  legal  discus- 
sions emanating  from  the  Chadha  de- 
cision have  focused  on  the  impact  of 
the  decision  vis-a-vis  such  major  pieces 
of  legislation  as  the  Budget  Act,  the 
War  Powers  Act,  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  those  of  us  who  have  long 
been  associated  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  knew  that  in  light  of 
Chadha,  Congress  would  have  to  move 
quickly  to  amend  the  Home  Rule  Act 
and  change  the  act's  so-called  legisla- 
tive veto  provisions. 

Without  such  amendment  the  Dis- 
trict, which  as  a  functioning  local  gov- 
ernment makes  legal  commitments 
and  decisions  on  a  daily  basis,  leaves 
itself  open  to  challenge  on  the  validity 
of  its  law.  In  addition,  the  city  in- 
formed us  last  week  that  its  bond 
counsel  has  advised  the  city  that  be- 
cause of  the  Chadha  cloud,  the  Dis- 
trict will  be  unable  to  participate  in 
the  municipal  bond  market.  Since  the 
District  will  depend  on  the  bond 
market  for  its  operating  revenues  be- 
ginning October  1,  it  is  now  crucial 
that  the  legislative  veto  provisions  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act  be  brought  into 
conformance  with  Chadha. 


As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
floor  manager  during  Senate  consider- 
ation of  the  Home  Rule  Act  and  was 
active  in  the  joint  Senate-House  con- 
ference on  the  act.  We  wrote  the  legis- 
lative veto  provisions— known  in  the 
act  as  a  resolution  of  disapproval— into 
the  act  so  that  Congress  could  allow 
the  District  to  manage  its  own  govern- 
ment but  still  have  Congress  retain 
review  over  District  laws,  thus  meeting 
the  constitutional  mandate  of  article 
1,  section  8.  clause  17,  which  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legtslation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  District  *  •  *." 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  procedure  allows  Con- 
gress 30  legislative  days  in  which  to 
review  all  acts  passed  by  the  Council 
and  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  If.  within  those  30 
days.  Congress  does  not  pass  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  the  act  automati- 
cally becomes  city  law. 

To  date,  I  feel  this  review  process 
has  worked  rather  well.  Since  1975  and 
the  inception  of  the  city's  home  rule 
government.  Congress  has  disapproved 
only  two  city  acts.  A  total  of  744  acts 
sent  to  Congress  have  become  law. 

With  this  track  record.  I  would 
argue  that  Congress  could  cure  the 
city's  Chadha  problem  by  simply 
eliminating  the  review  process  alto- 
gether. Given  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement, however,  and  given  the  un- 
certainty about  how  Chadha  will 
affect  the  legislative  process  overall,  I 
am  more  comfortable  at  this  point 
with  simply  cleaning  up  the  Home 
Rule  Act  so  that  it  meets  Chadha's 
technical  requirements:  that  is,  turn- 
ing the  resolution  of  disapproval  into  a 
joint  resolution,  which  requires  pas- 
sage by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
transmittal  to  the  President. 

That  small  technical  correction, 
which  is  made  by  the  bill  we  introduce 
today,  puts  the  city  back  to  its  pre- 
Chadha  legal  status,  retains  the  pre- 
Chadha  review  procedure  for  Con- 
gress, and  lets  the  city  get  on  with  its 
daily  operations,  including  bond  offer- 
ings. 

This  bill  in  no  way  sets  a  precedent 
for,  or  offers  a  solution  for,  other 
Chadha  problems.  It  is  a  simple  tech- 
nical change  to  allow  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  proceed  with  its  business, 
and,  since  time  is  of  the  essence  here,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  bill 
with  the  utmost  speed.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI. 
S.  1859.  A  bill  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain interests  in  lands  in  Dona  Ana 
County,  N.  Mex.,  to  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

TRANSFEB  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO  NEW  MEXICO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

•  Mr.     DOMENICI.     Mr.     President, 
today  I  introduce  a  bill  that  will  trans- 


fer control  of  5,711.39  acres  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  New 
Mexico  State  University.  This  land  is 
the  remaining  part  of  some  50,000-plus 
acres  that  was  set  aside  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

These  5,700-plus  acres  are  inter- 
spersed or,  as  we  say  in  New  Mexico, 
intermingled  within  the  52,000  acres. 
This  transfer  will  once  and  for  all 
clearly  spell  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
NMSU  college  ranch,  where  important 
research  continues  each  year. 

This  proposed  legislation  complies 
with  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1975  in  that  the  lands  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  BLM  to 
manage  because  they  are  found  within 
lands  managed  by  the  university. 
Surely  university  research  would  fall 
under  the  category  of  the  public  good 
being  served  by  a  transfer. 

I  would  hope  that  as  this  legislation 
progresses  through  the  process  and 
that  the  Interior  Department  will 
come  out  in  strong  support  of  it. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  maintain  ownership 
of  mineral  rights  under  the  land  and 
that  the  legislation  contains  the  typi- 
cal reverter  clause  which  States  that 
the  land  must  be  used  for  college  re- 
search. 

In  closing,  I  would  point  out  that 
New  Mexico  State  University  is  a 
leader  in  both  livestock  and  range  re- 
search and  that  this  college  ranch 
plays  an  important  part  in  programs 
in  that  area.  The  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Gerald  Thomas,  is  a  lead- 
ing expert  in  these  fields  and  is  known 
worldwide  for  his  work  in  these  areas. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  acts 
quickly  on  this  legislation  so  that  the 
college  ranch  can  move  on  to  new  ho- 
rizons in  the  areas  of  livestock  and 
range  research.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1861.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  generation  land 
remote  sensing  satellite,  and  to  insure 
the  role  of  the  United  States  as  the 
world  leader  in  developing  and  utiliz- 
ing land  remote  sensing  technology 
through  the  Landsat  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

LAND  REMOTE  SENSING  SATELLITE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  authorize  the  develop- 
ment of  another  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  (Landsat)  as  a  follow-on  to 
the  current  series  in  the  Landsat  pro- 
gram. Timely  consideration  of  this  bill 
has  become  especially  important  in 
light  of  recent  developments  in  the 
land  remote  sensing  field. 

Our  present  Landsat  satellite  has  de- 
veloped serious  problems  which  jeop- 
ardize the  flow  of  valuable  scientific. 


economic,  and  military  information  to 
U.S.  users.  A  follow-on  satellite,  al- 
ready built,  will  be  launched  within  a 
few  months.  Its  life  expectancy  is  ap- 
proximately 3  years.  If  we  are  to 
insure  continuity  of  these  data,  we 
need  to  begin  building  the  next  satel- 
lite very  soon.  We  are  already  in 
danger  of  a  data  gap  for  valuable  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  scientific  informa- 
tion. The  longer  we  delay  consider- 
ation of  this  matter,  the  more  serious 
the  problem  becomes. 

This  problem  is  further  exacerbated 
by  new  competition  from  foreign  coun- 
tries which  jeopardizes  the  U.S. 
market  for  these  data.  Since  this  tech- 
nology was  first  developed  over  a 
decade  ago,  the  United  States  has 
been  the  undisputed  leader  in  the 
field.  Recently,  however,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  attached  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  other  foreign 
countries  have  made  great  strides  in 
this  area  and  may  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  capture  much  of  our  market. 
By  failing  to  address  the  Landsat  issue 
in  a  timely  matter,  we  are  helping  for- 
eign countries  beat  us  at  our  own 
game.  If  we  continue  our  present 
course,  they  may  well  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  Landsat  technologies  in  the 
past  10  years,  but  it  is  still  in  its  infant 
stages.  The  remote  sensing  program 
holds  even  greater  promise  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  In  addition  to  current 
applications.  Landsat  has  the  potential 
to  provide  us  with  the  tools  necessary 
for  an  efficient,  economic  global  infor- 
mation and  management  network. 
They  orbit  hundreds  of  miles  above 
the  Earth,  scanning  continents  at  a 
time  to  tell  us  what  resources  we  have, 
how  they  are  changing,  and  what  we 
can  be  doing  to  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  manage  them  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind. 

I  am  confident  that  this  program 
will  one  day  mature  to  a  point  where 
we  can  turn  its  operation  over  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Until  we  reach  that 
point,  however,  we  must  insure  pro- 
gram continuity  and  world  leadership 
through  researching  and  developing 
better  technology  and  application. 

Space  holds  great  opportunities  for 
us  in  better  understanding  and  manag- 
ing the  complex  and  constantly  evolv- 
ing world  in  which  we  live.  Today's  de- 
cisions will  affect  our  world  for  many 
generations  to  come.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
vitally  important  measure,  and  insure 
that  those  decisions  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article,  entitled 
"French  Company  To  Offer  Images  of 
Earth  as  U.S.  Monopoly  in  Field  Unra- 
vels." be  printed  immediately  follow- 
ing this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


French  Company  To  Offer  Satellite 
Images  of  Earth  as  U.S.  Monopoly  in 
Field  Unravels 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
The  picture  shows  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor, 
complete  with  the  University  of  Michigan 
football  stadium,  taken  from  an  airplane 
21,000  feet  high.  It's  intended  to  simulate 
the  way  the  same  scene  would  look  from  a 
satellite  orbiting  500  miles  overhead. 

"Familiarisez-vous  avec  les  donness 
SPOT!"  commands  a  bilingual  brochure,  or 
•Get  acquainted  with  SPOT  data!'  The 
sales  pitch  and  get-acquainted  pictures  are 
part  of  a  bold  foreign  invasion  of  a  very  spe- 
cialized U.S.  market:  companies  that  need 
satellite  images  of  the  Earth's  cities,  crop 
lands,  mountains  and  oceans. 

The  invader  is  SPOT  Image  Corp..  an 
American  subsidiary  of  a  multinational  com- 
pany based  in  Toulouse,  France.  The  com- 
pany plans  to  launch  its  first  picture-taking 
satellite  in  January  1985,  on  the  European 
Ariane  rocket.  Not  waiting  for  that.  SPOT  is 
already  selling  pictures  and  computer  tapes 
made  from  airplane  flights  over  Ann  Arbor 
and  60  other  U.S.  test  sites  in  June  and 
July.  Potential  customers  can  use  the  aerial 
data  to  teach  their  computers  how  to  proc- 
ess SPOT  pictures,  so  they're  ready  once 
the  real  satellite  starts  working. 

With  these  aggressive  marketing  tactics, 
SPOT  is  encroaching  on  the  very  homeland 
of  a  global  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  U.S. 
government's  pace-setting  Landsat  satel- 
lites. For  more  than  a  decade.  Landsats  have 
been  sending  down  Earth  images  useful  to 
oil  explorers,  mining  prospectors,  crop  fore- 
casters, timber  managers  and  land-use  plan- 
ners all  around  the  world.  The  pictures 
aren't  as  sharply  revealing  as  those  taken 
by  U.S.  and  Soviet  military  spy  satellites, 
but  for  civilians  they've  been  the  only  goods 
on  the  shelf. 


"People  must  believe  that  the  data  can 
flow."  says  Mr.  Weill.  "That's  a  very  big 
challenge,  and  our  first  priority." 

SPOT'S  promise  to  keep  its  data  flowing, 
once  it  starts,  is  backed  by  government 
money.  Basically  a  creature  of  the  French 
space  agency,  the  parent  SPOT  Image  So- 
ciete  Anonyme  in  Toulouse  is  34  percent 
owned  by  the  government  of  Prance.  4  per- 
cent by  the  government  of  Belgium  and  6 
percent  by  the  government  of  Sweden, 
along  with  private  Investors. 

"There's  no  way  in  the  world  that  SPOT 
Image  will  fold, "  says  Frederick  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Geosat  Committee,  a  collec- 
tion of  U.S.  oil,  mineral  and  engineering 
companies  that  use  satellite  pictures. 
"Those  governments  will  keep  it  going." 

Though  details  aren't  set.  SPOT  would 
like  to  build  a  station  In  Canada  to  receive 
its  raw  satellite  signals  for  picture  distribu- 
tion to  North  American  customers.  The 
main  product  will  be  computer  tapes  that  a 
customer  can  use  for  further  refinement  of 
a  landscapes  Image  to  meet  the  specialized 
requirements  of,  say.  crop  forecasting.  A 
whole  new  cottage  industry  of  image-proc- 
essing companies  has  sprung  up  to  do  this 
work  for  hire. 

SPOT  plans  to  sell  pictures  that  can  show 
surface  objects  as  small  as  10  meters,  com- 
pared with  the  80-meter  resolution  offered 
by  the  main  Landsat  camera.  SPOT  also 
says  its  customers  can  place  special  orders 
for  scenes  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  in 
three-dimensional  images  as  well,  landsat 
cant  do  that,  but  it  does  offer  images  In  a 
broader  array  of  wave  lengths  than  the 
SPOT  product.  Including  those  responsive 
to  limestones  and  clays  especially  prized  by 
geologists.  That's  why  the  Geosat  Commit- 
tee's Mr.  Henderson  and  other  data  users, 
while  welcoming  the  arrival  of  SPOT,  hope 
the  U.S.  government  wUl  keep  putting  up 
Landsats  as  fast  as  they  wear  out. 


A  SICK  satellite 
Now  the  Landsat  monopoly  Is  unraveling. 
The  current  Landsat  in  orbit  carries  an  ex- 
perimental new  camera  that's  the  best  yet, 
but  its  radio  transmitter  and  power  supply 
are  prematurely  sick.  The  satellite  is  expect- 
ed to  die  this  fall,  and  the  government 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  next. 

Congress  has  yet  to  approve  the  $25  mil- 
lion cost  of  putting  up  a  replacement  next 
spring.  The  Reagan  administration  has  said 
there  will  be  no  more  government  Landsats 
after  that,  but  it's  under  strong  pressure 
from  data  users  to  keep  launching  them. 
Either  way.  today's  policy  uncertainty 
promises  big  gaps  In  the  future  Landsat  pic- 
ture flow. 

The  likelihood  of  untapped  markets  is  at- 
tracting new  players.  A  new  Earth-sensing 
satellite  specializing  In  ocean  scenes  is  being 
designed  in  Japan.  Space  Services  Inc.  of 
Houston,  along  with  two  other  private  firms 
announced  Wednesday  a  plan  for  putting  up 
three  Earth-sensing  satellites  in  1986.  no 
matter  what  the  government  does  with  the 
Ijandsat  system. 

And  then  there's  SPOT.  "The  market  still 
has  to  be  developed."  says  Gilbert  Weill 
(pronounced  Vail),  who  as  president  of  the 
U.S.  subsidiary,  hunts  customers  from  his 
newly  opened  offices  in  downtown  Washing- 
ton Central  to  his  marketing  campaign  is  a 
promise  that  despite  Landsats  brilliant  sci- 
entific performance  in  representing  the 
Earth's  features,  SPOT  will  be  a  faster  and 
more  reliable  purveyor  of  pictures  to  its  cus- 
tomers. 


ONE  vs.  TWO  SYSTEMS 

SPOT'S  Mr.  Weill  says  the  widely  heard 
charge  that  he  Is  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  Landsats  technical  and  political  troubles 
is  unfair.  "I  don't  think  we've  had  an  oppor- 
tunistic attitude."  he  says.  "We  don't  want 
to  see  the  Landsat  program  in  jeopardy. 
Data  from  two  systems  is  going  to  flow 
better  than  from  a  single  system." 

The  Reagan  administration  wants  the 
U.S.  government  to  get  out  of  the  commeri- 
cal  Earth-sensing  satellite  business  once  the 
current  Landsats  replacement  wears  out  in 
1987  or  so.  The  best  U.S.  defense  against 
foreign  competitors  like  SPOT.  Commerce 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  has  told  Con- 
gress, "is  to  get  these  satellites  into  the 
hands  of  a  competent  firm  that  can  build  on 
the  technology  and  knows  how  to  provide 
what  the  customers  need. " 

But  the  administration's  hope  of  transfer- 
ring the  Landsat  system  to  one  or  more  pri- 
vate operators  is  bumping  into  a  common 
belief  that  nobody  can  make  an  unsubsi- 
dized  profit  on  the  young,  weak  market  for 
Earth  pictures.  The  hard-nosed  attitude  of 
national-security  bureaucraU  hasnt  fos- 
tered much  willingness  of  private  companies 
to  make  big  investments  in  picture-process- 
ing equipment;  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
would-be  investors,  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial said  the  government  wants  a  veto  over 
any  private  company's  installment  of  receiv- 
ing stations  in  countries  deemed  politically 
undesirable,  and  a  Pentagon  official  said  the 
government  wont  allow  the  pictures  of  pri- 
vate operators  to  approach  the  Image  reso- 
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lutlon  of  spy  satellites.  People  at  the  meet- 
ing were  "shocked."  says  a  participant. 

Reluctance  of  private  companies  to  own 
picture  satellites  alone  Is  why  the  adminis- 
tration Is  wining  to  transfer  Its  weather  sat- 
ellites along  with  the  Landsats,  so  a  new- 
owner  could  be  assured  of  a  fat  market  In 
selling  weather  data  back  to  government 
forecasters.  That's  the  deal  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  wants  to  bid  on,  but  the 
Idea  has  few  backers  in  Congress. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  de- 
claratory judgment  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  time  for  the  payment  of 
estate  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

RIGHT  or  APPEAL  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EXTENSION 
or  TIME  TO  PAY  ESTATE  TAXES 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
provides  a  remedy  to  the  estates  of  de- 
cedents who  held  interests  in  closely 
held  businesses  and  whose  estates  are 
being  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  sec- 
tion 6166  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  without  a  right  of 
appeal,  before  the  estate  taxes  are  as- 
sessed and  paid.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  provides  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  executors  of  a  decedent 
who  held  interests  in  closely  held  busi- 
nesses which  might  qualify  for  the 
benefits  of  section  6166  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  but  who 
otherwise  are  being  deprived  of  such 
benefits  by  the  Commissioner  without 
the  right  of  appeal. 

Presently,  executors  can  only  appeal 
such  decisions  by  the  Commissioner 
after  the  business  has  been  sold,  or 
broken  into  parts  and  sold,  to  pay  the 
estate  taxes.  At  this  point,  appeals  are 
useless,  and  the  purpose  of  section 
6166  is  thwarted.  Because  no  executor 
has  the  right  of  appeal  from  an  IRS 
determination  with  respect  to  a  closely 
held  business  under  section  6166.  Con- 
gress' intent  in  passing  into  law  sec- 
tion 6166  is  being  thwarted  in  many 
situations.  Because  the  statute  itself  is 
silent  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
a  "closely  held  business,"  in  terms  of 
the  parameters  of  the  individual's 
trade  or  business  or  degree  of  activity 
required  of  the  business,  the  IRS  has 
had  the  authority  and  power  to  deter- 
mine what  a  closely  held  business  is 
without  any  fear  of  judicial  review  of 
such  decision. 

The  purpose  of  section  6166  was  to 
protect  businesses  and  heirs  of  dece- 
dents from  having  to  liquidate  busi- 
nesses in  order  to  pay  estate  taxes.  By 
liquidating  a  business  in  order  to  pay 
estate  taxes,  the  business  was  either 
destroyed  or  substantially  impaired. 
The  purpose  of  section  6166  was  to 
prevent  such  general  hardship  either 
to  the  business  or  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
cedent. The  Commissioner's  attempt 
to  limit  businesses  which  qualify  for 
the   election    under   section    6166    to 


manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  serv- 
ice enterprises  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  statute  itself.  By  provid- 
ing for  a  declaratory  judgment  of  the 
Commission's  ruling  on  what  qualifies 
as  a  closely  held  business.  Congress 
will  be  providing  estates  of  decedents  a 
remedy  to  an  adverse  decision  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Many  people  who  operate  businesses 
as  sole  proprietorships  are  going  to  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  section 
6166.  The  Commissioner  has  deter- 
mined that  such  businesses  do  not 
qualify  as  closely  held  businesses  and. 
therefore,  they  receive  less  favorable 
treatment  than  a  business  operated  as 
a  partnership  or  a  corporation.  The 
statute  itself  expressly  includes  all 
three  types  of  ownerships  as  an  inter- 
est in  a  closely  held  business,  and  it 
makes  no  distinction  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  assets  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  the  purpose  of  section  6166  is 
seen  to  protect  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  from  premature  dis- 
position, there  is  no  reason  for  treat- 
ing different  types  of  ownership  dif- 
ferently. By  providing  executors  of  es- 
tates the  right  to  appeal  the  Commis- 
sioner's decision  with  respect  to  con- 
troversies involving  section  6166,  Con- 
gress will  be  preventing  the  Commis- 
sioner from  thwarting  any  purpose  of 
its  passage  of  section  6166.  My  bill, 
which  I  am  introducing  today  on 
behalf  of  a  constituent,  will  provide  a 
remedy  to  the  estates  of  decedents 
which  could  potentially  qualify  as 
closely  held  businesses,  but  which  are 
being  denied  such  a  right.  This  bill 
will  prevent  the  estates  of  decedents, 
with  interests  sufficient  to  qualify  as  a 
closely  held  business,  from  suffering 
irreparable  injury,  and  it  provides  an 
adequate  remedy  at  law  to  the  estate 
of  such  a  decedent. 

This  declaratory  judgment  proce- 
dure only  applies  where  there  is  an 
actual  controversy.  No  declaratory 
judgment  will  be  available  prior  to  a 
decedent's  death  or  prior  to  a  transac- 
tion involving  disposition  or  withdraw- 
al of  an  interest  in  a  closely  held  busi- 
ness. Jurisdiction  to  issue  a  declarato- 
ry judgment  is  given  to  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  district  court  for  the  United 
States.  Any  declaration  by  any  of 
these  three  courts  is  to  be  considered  a 
final  judgment  and  reviewable  as  such. 
The  remedy  which  this  bill  provides  is 
available  only  if  the  petitioner,  that  is. 
the  executor  of  a  decedent's  estate, 
has  exhausted  all  available  adminis- 
trative remedies  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  An  executor  must 
demonstrate  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  acted  adversely  to  the 
decedent's  estate,  and  that  he  has  ap- 
pealed any  adverse  determination  by  a 
district  office  to  the  appellate  division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or 
has  requested  or  obtained  through  the 


district  director  technical  advice  of  the 
national  office.  To  exhaust  his  admin- 
istrative remedies,  an  executor  must 
satisfy  all  procedural  requirements  of 
the  Service.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  alleviate  any  unjust 
and  undue  hardship  to  any  estate, 
business,  or  heirs  of  a  decedent  result- 
ing from  an  adverse  determination  by 
the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 6166. 

I  am  aware  that  Senator  Symms  has 
introduced  a  bill  that  deals  with  this 
particular  issue  as  well  as  other  items 
in  the  estate  tax  area.  The  particular 
problem  addressed  in  my  bill  has  come 
to  my  attention  because  New  Mexi- 
cans and  their  tax  counsel  have  found 
this  provision  to  be  burdensome  and 
unfair. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
worked  on  this  topic  and  their  sugges- 
tions are  incorporated  in  this  bill.  I 
hope  the  Finance  Committee  will  act 
soon  on  this  piece  of  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr. 
Jepsen  and  Mr.  Huddleston): 
S.  1865.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier 
announcement  of  the  1984  crop  feed 
grain  program  and  to  the  1985  crop 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs;  read 
twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

EARLIER  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  announce  farm  programs 
earler  than  is  now  specified  by  law. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  the  measure  I 
introduced  on  July  27.  At  that  time, 
the  companion  measure,  H.R.  3564, 
passed  the  House  and  unanimously 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  2. 

Despite  strong  bipartisan  siapport 
for  the  bill,  the  President  vetoed  the 
measure  on  August  12.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  essentially  the 
same  bill  I  introduced  previously,  but 
it  contains  flexibility  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  changes  when 
unforeseen  circumstances  arise.  I  an- 
ticipate administration  support  for 
this  measure. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  main 
thrust  of  this  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  the  same  as  the  lan- 
guage in  my  original  bill  which  will  be 
of  great  help  for  farmers  and  agri- 
business to  plan  for  the  1984  feed 
grain  crop. 

The  bill  requires  announcement  of 
the  1984  farm  program  for  feed  grains 
by  September  30.  1983.  the  1985  feed 
grain  program  by  September  30.  1984, 
and  the  1985  program  for  wheat  by 
July  1.  1984.  The  understanding  exists 
that  the  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  program  announcement 
within  30  days  if  there  is  a  significant 


change   in   the   total   supply   of   feed 
grains. 

Mr.  President,  the  historical  com- 
plaint about  farm  programs  is  the  late 
date  of  their  announcement.  The  poor 
timing  in  the  announcement  of  this 
year's  payment-in-kind  program,  for 
example,  added  to  this  perception  and 
created  many  problems  for  farmers 
and  the  agri-business  community. 

Current  announcement  deadlines 
are  August  15  for  wheat  programs  and 
November  15  for  feed  grain  programs. 
Both  dates  are  too  late  for  adequate 
planning  by  either  farmers  or  agri- 
business suppliers. 

Under  normal  conditions,  farmers 
make  planting  decisions  in  the  fall. 
When  a  program  is  not  announced 
until  mid-January,  the  farmers  often 
suffer  financial  disaster.  The  same  is 
true  with  agribusiness.  The  bad  timing 
of  the  PIK  program  left  agri-business 
burdened  with  costly  inventories  and 
huge  financial  losses. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  signal  to  our  Nation's  farmers  that 
they  can  make  financial  decisions 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  USDA 
will  make  the  1984  program  decisions 
by  September  30  for  feed  grains.  It 
will  also  signal  to  our  agri-business 
community  our  interest  to  require 
USDA  to  make  an  early  announce- 
ment that  will  help  our  farm  suppliers 
make  sound  management  decisions  for 
1984. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  will  insure  that  the 
provisions  of  future  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  are  announced  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  while  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  flexibility 
to  respond  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. 

H.R.  3564.  a  bill  that  passed  Con- 
gress but  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  August  12,  required  earlier  an- 
nouncement dates  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crop  feed  grain  programs,  and 
the  1985  crop  wheat  program. 

The  bill  Senator  Jepsen  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  will  retain  the  an- 
nouncement dates  proposed  in  the  ear- 
lier vetoed  bill,  but  give  additional  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  Secretary 
to  make  changes  in  the  program  an- 
nouncements if  a  significant  change  in 
the  total  supply  of  affected  crops 
occurs. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  will  be 
required  to  announce  key  details  of 
the  1984  feed  grain  program  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  instead  of  the  Novem- 
ber 15,  1983,  deadline  provided  by  ex- 
isting law;  and  the  1985  feed  grain  pro- 
gram announcement  Aill  be  required 
by  September  30,  1984.  The  1985 
wheat  announcement  deadline  will  be 
set  at  July  1.  1984.  instead  of  the 
August  15  deadline  in  existing  law. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  given  discretionary 
power  to  make  changes  in  the  program 
announcement   within   30   days   after 


each  such  announcement  deadline  if 
there  is  a  significant  change  during 
that  period  in  the  total  supply  of  the 
affected  commodity. 

The  program  announcement  dates 
specified  in  the  bill  will  give  farmers 
and  farm  supply  industries  additional 
time  to  plan  for  the  next  year's  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  benefit  farmers,  industries 
that  produce  farm  supplies,  and  ulti- 
mately, the  consumers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  ns 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Danforth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  175.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
exempt  the  private  nonconunercial  re- 
cording of  copyrighted  works  on  video 
recorders  from  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
338.  a  bill  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
soliciting  and  evaluating  bids  and  pro- 
posals for  Government  contracts  and 
awarding  such  contracts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  815,  a  bill  to  provide  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  discriminate 
against  any  meetings  of  students  in 
public  secondary  schools  and  to  pro- 
vide the  district  courts  with  jurisdic- 
tion. 

S.  875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  875,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen 
the  laws  against  counterfeiting  of 
trademarks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  891,  a  bill  to  develop  additional 
procedures  for  Federal  land  sales. 

S.  905 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  905,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"National  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1983." 


S.  917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  917,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980,  conunonly  referred  to  as 
the  Superfund  law,  so  as  to  provide 
compensation  for  the  victims  of  envi- 
ronmental pollutants  and  poisons. 

S.  102S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1025,  a  bill  to  establish  in 
the  Federal  Government  a  global  fore- 
sight capability  with  respect  to  natu- 
ral resources,  the  environment,  and 
population;  to  establish  a  national 
population  policy;  to  establish  an 
interagency  Council  on  Global  Re- 
sources, Environment,  and  Population, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1035 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1035,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  a  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Commu- 
nities concerning  imports  of  steel  pipe 
and  tube  products. 

S.  1159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1159,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  export 
of  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 

S.  1301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1301.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  tax  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  care  of  elderly  family 
members. 

S.   1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1448,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk 
dance  of  the  United  States. 

S.  1513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1513,  a  bill  to  extend  for  five 
years  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Records  Commission. 

S.   1563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1563,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
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authorize  the  deposit  of  cash  proceeds 
from  the  disposal  of  excess  or  surplus 
property  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  for  use  to  retire  the  national 
debt. 

S.   1S69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressleh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1569.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
other  major  Federal  land  managers  to 
provide  for  the  conservation  and  scien- 
tific study  of  vertabrate  paleontolog- 
ical  resources  on  public  and  Indian 
lands. 

S.   1614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MixcHER)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1614,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  States  to  implement  coordinated 
programs  of  acute  and  long-term  care 
for  those  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  both  medicare  and  medicaid. 

S.   16  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1615.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize payment  for  occupational 
therapy  services  under  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program. 

S.   1621 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1621,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
commercial  passenger  carrying  air- 
craft to  be  equipped  with  smoke  detec- 
tors and  automatic  fire  extinguisher  in 
all  aircraft  lavatories  and  galley  areas. 

S.   1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1680.  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.   1708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1708,  a  bill  to  amend  part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assure  that  all  children  in  the  United 
States  who  are  in  need  of  assistance  in 
securing  financial  support  from  their 
parents  will  receive  such  assistance  re- 
gardless of  the  economic  status  of 
their  parents  and  that  parents  prevent 
their  children  from  becoming  a  burden 
on  taxpayers  by  fulfilling,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  their  financial  obliga- 
tions on  behalf  of  their  children. 


S.   1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1732,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
energy  investment  tax  credit  for  con- 
versions to  coal-fueled  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1737 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1737,  a  bill  to  make  permanent  sec- 
tion 1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  provides  SSI  benefits  for  indi- 
viduals who  perform  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  despite  a  severe  medical 
impairment. 

S.   1748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1748,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  apply  explicitly 
the  right-to-work  laws  of  a  State  to 
Federal  enclaves  within  the  bound- 
aries of  that  State. 

S.  1760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1760,  a  bill  entitled  the  Pen- 
sion Correction  Act  of  1983". 

S.   1766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1766,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  706  to  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  judicial 
review  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  by  giving  courts 
more  authority  to  overturn  unfair 
agency  action. 

S.   1772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher).  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1772,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  direct  medicare 
reimbursement  for  services  performed 
by  registered  nurse  anesthetists. 

S.    1784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1784,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  consolidated  program  of  extended 
unemployment  compensation  which 
shall  replace  the  current  extended 
compensation  and  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  programs. 

S.   1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


(Mr.  Eagleton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1843,  a  bill  to  extend  by  3 
months  the  cutoff  date  for  social  secu- 
rity disability  determinations  which 
will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  allow- 
ing continued  payment  of  disability 
benefits  during  appeal. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Lugar),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
132,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  August  7,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  17,  1983,  through  Oc- 
tober 24,  1983,  as  "National  Adult  Con- 
tinuing Education  Week." 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  develop  a  plan  outlining  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
social  security  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem. 

Senate  Resolution  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  118  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  sup- 
port of  continued  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

Senate  Resolution  139 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  139,  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  recommendation 
of  the  Study  Group  on  Senate  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures  to  abolish  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Senate  Resolution  180 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 180,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  af- 
fordable and  decent  health  care  for 
older  Americans. 


Senate  Resolution  201 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  201,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning 
the  use  and/or  provision  of  chemical 
warfare  agents  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
Senate  Resolution  204 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  204,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning Raoul  Wallenberg. 
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OR APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1984 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATION,  1984  AND  1985 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2162  THROUGH  2164 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1342)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

On  page  38,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following: 

(e)  No  individual  may  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  an  officer  of  the  Endowment, 
and  no  individual  may  be  eligible  for  em- 
ployment by  the  Endowment,  if  such  indi- 
vidual has  engaged  in  any  intelligence  activ- 
ity. 

Amendment  No.  2163 
On  page  24,  line  19,  insert  "Libya,  Syria," 
after  "Cuba,". 

Amendment  No.  2164 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEOBLICATION  of  funds  for  SYRIA 

Sec.  701.  (a)(1)  All  funds  appropriated  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  or  in  any  prior  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  have  been 
obligated  for  Syria  shall  be  deobligated. 

(2)  All  funds  deobligated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  any  provision  of 
law  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  or  any  prior 
fiscal  year  may  be  available  for  Syria. 


BUMPERS  (AND  DIXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2165 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken,  on  page  42,  lines  13  through  25 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  112.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
coal  on  public  lands,  except  for  emergency 
leasing  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3425.1-4,  lease 
modifications  as  defined  in  43  CFR  3432, 
and  lease  exchanges  as  defined  in  43  CFR 
3435,  until  the  Secretary  has  appointed  a 
Commission  to  review  the  Departments 
coal  leasing  and  valuation  procedures  to 
ensure  receipt  of  fair  market  value  and  the 
development  of  coal  leases  in  sin  environ- 
mentally compatible  manner:  the  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  six  months  after  appointment; 
and  ninety  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
report  is  submitted  to  Congress." 


until   September   30.    1985.   and   the   funds 
made  available  to  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions through  contracts  authorized  by  the 
Indian    Self-Determination    and    Education 
Assistance  Act  of   1975  (88  Stat.   2203:   25 
U.S.C.  450  et  seq.)  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.   1985:   Provided,  That 
this  carryover  authority  does  not  extend  to 
programs  directly  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of    Indian    Affairs;    and    includes   expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 19(a)  of  Public  Law  93-531  (25  U.S.C. 
640(d)-18(a)),    $3,951,000,   to   remain   avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  expended  as 
matching  funds  for  programs  funded  under 
section    103(a)(l)(BKiii)   of   the   Vocational 
Education    Act    of    1963,    as    amended    (20 
U.S.C.    2303(a)(l)(B)(iii):    Provided  further. 
That  in  addition,  moneys  received  by  grant 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  other 
Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  various  pro- 
grams for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, handicapped  programs,  bilingual  edu- 
cation, and  other  specific  programs  shall  be 
deposited    into    this    account    and    remain 
available  as  otherwise  provided  by  law:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  $450,000  shall  be  made 
available  until  expended  for  transfer  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  reimburse  private  litigants  for 
legal    fees    incurred    in    the   State   of  New 
Mexico  ex  reL  Reynolds  v.  Aamodt  water  ad- 
judication suit:  Provided  further.  That  any 
cost  of". 


BRADLEY  (AND  MELCHER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2166 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Melcher,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3363,  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  lines  16  through  line  23  on  page  54 
and  lines  1  through  9  on  page  55  and  substi- 
tute in  lieu  thereof: 

"strategic  petroleum  reserve  and 
emergency  preparedness 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163).  $528,770,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  for 
necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out  emergen- 
cy preparedness  activities,  $5,230,000. 
"SPR  petroleum  account 

"The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated under  section  167  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  (Public 
Law  94-163),  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-35),  for  the  acquisition  and  trans- 
portation of  petroleum,  and  for  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  is  $1,316,000,000,  in  addition 
to  authority  provided  in  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed." 


DOMENICI  (AND  BINGAMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2168 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bingaman)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as 
follows: 

strike  line  23  on  page  23  through  line  8  on 
page  25  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "in  field  offices,  $819,710,000  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $53,735,000  for  higher  educa- 
tion scholarships  and  assistance  to  public 
schools  under  the  Act  of  April  16.  1934  (48 
Stat.  596).  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  452  et 
seq.),  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 


TSONGAS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2167 

Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Heinz,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Pell, 
Riegle,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Dodd,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Melcher,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga i  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  53,   line   11,  strike  the  number 
"$333,481,000"  and  insert  "$360,681,000". 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATION,  1984  AND  1985 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2169 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  24,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"domestic  political  activities  of 
ambassadors 

"Sec  122.  (a)  Section  7323  of  title  5, 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
(other  than  an  ambassador  or  minister)' 
after  'Senate'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7324  (d)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  '(other 
than  an  ambassador  or  minister)'  after  in 
its  relations  with  foreign  powers  or'." 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  submit  today  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  an  amendment  I  submitted 
on  September  19,  1983— amendment 
No.  2160.  My  earlier  amendment  inad- 
vertently covered  a  broader  category 
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of  personnel  than  it  was  intended  to 
cover.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1984 


NUNN  (AND  OTHERES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2170 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings, Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3363.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  25,  strike  out  all  begin- 
nings with  ••608.202.000'  Viz:  through  "(16 
U.S.C.  451)"  on  page  13  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •608,302,000  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  451)  of  which  $100,000  shall  be  made 
available  upon  entering  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change.  Inc." 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2175 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Warner) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3363.  supra:  as  follows: 

Amendment  Number  2142  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  (b):  "(b) 
No  more  than  25  additional  permits  shall  be 
issued  pursuant  to  this  amendment.  " 


PERCY  (AND  DIXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2171 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Percy  and 
Mr.  DixoN)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  18.  before  the  period 
insert  the  following:  'Provided  further. 
That  up  to  $100,000  shall  be  available  for  a 
study  to  examine  the  suitability  of  a  site  in 
East  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  a 
museum  of  American  culture  and  antrhopo- 
logy,  and  to  determine  the  variety  and 
breadth  of  the  collections  that  might  be  ex- 
hibited in  such  museum". 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2172 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  51,  line  25.  delete  ••$248.714,000"" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  •$255,714,000": 
and 

On  page  53,  line  3.  after  the  word  "proc- 
ess" insert  the  following:  "":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $7,000,000  of  the  amount  provid- 
ed above  shall  be  used  to  support  research 
and  development  of  purged  carbons  technol- 
ogy". 


OARN  (AND  McCLURE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2173 

Mr.  GARN  (and  Mr.  McCLURE) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3363,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  74.  line  25,  before  the  comma 
insert  the  following:  ",  and  except  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  under  section 
n(k)(l)(A)  &  (B)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  226) " 


TOWER  (AND  BENTSEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2174 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  Mr.  Tower  and 
Mr.  Bentsen)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3363,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  U.  line  8.  strike  out  •$28.600.000' 
and  insert  in  ieu  thereof  ••$30,100,000"  . 

On  page  11.  line  9,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •:  Provided.  That 
$1,500,000  shall  be  available  for  land  acqui- 
sition in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Texas.'. 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2176 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363.  supra;  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  14.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  appropriation  ac- 
count: 

•visitor  facilities  fund 

•For  grants  to  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion for  reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  re- 
placement, improvement,  relocation,  or  re- 
moval of  visitor  facilities  within  the  Nation- 
al Park  System,  and  related  expenses,  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  97-433,  $5,800,000  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989,  to  be  derived  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  Visitor  Facilities  Fund.^ 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2177 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3363.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  77.  line  19  after  the  word  •'areas'" 
insert  the  following:  ".  any  lands  designated 
by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas  or 
any  Bureau  of  Land  Management  wilder- 
ness study  areas" 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
subcommittee  on  consumer  affairs 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Banicing.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  September  28.  1983.  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  room  SD-538  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  on  S.  573.  the 
Fair  Deposit  Availability  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  ex- 
plore the  extent,  and  seriousness,  of 
problems  depositors  encounter  when 
depository  institutions  delay  the  avail- 
ability of  deposited  funds  and  delay 
accruing  interest  for  deposits  to  inter- 
est-bearing accounts.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  also  interested  in  comments  con- 
cerning check  cashing  fraud,  including 
the  collection  of  bad  checks  that  have 
been  honored  before  their  return:  the 
improvement  of  the  check  collection 
system;  state  actions  taken  to  address 
the  problems  of  check  fraud  and  de- 
layed availability  of  funds;  and  the  the 
propriety  of  Federal  legislation  or  reg- 
ulation in  these  areas. 

Any  questions  concerning  the  hear- 
ing should  be  directed  to  Linda  Zemke 
at  224-1564  or  Pat  Abshire  at  224- 
1547. 


nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
September  20,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees International  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  foreign  relations 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  September  20.  at  2 
p.m..  to  hold  a  markup  of  the  commit- 
tee arms  control  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  armed  services 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  September  21. 
at  2:15  p.m..  to  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sion with  Field  Marshal  Abu  Ghazala. 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Defense  and  War  Production  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  to  discuss  se- 
curity issues  of  mutual  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  governmental  affairs 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  September 
21,  at  10  a.m..  to  consider  S.  121.  the 
Trade  Reorganization  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  preparedness 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  September  22,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  emerging  trends  in 
the  Army's  ammunition  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the   Perma- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BIRTHDAY  OF  DILLON  RIPLEY 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  70th  birthday  of 
Dillon  Ripley,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  I  am  happy 
to  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  on  this  significant 
milestone,  together  with  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  leadership  he  has  provid- 
ed for  nearly  20  years  to  the  venerable 
Institution  that  is  one  of  America's 
most  popular  public  attractions,  a 
place  where  people  come  to  be  in- 
formed, inspired,  educated,  amused, 
and  entertained.  It  is  also  one  of  the 


world's  great  centers  of  education  and 
research,  with  activities  not  only  in 
Washington,  but  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  and  abroad  as  well.  It  is  an  In- 
stitution of  scholars,  artists,  communi- 
cators, and  educators  where  evidence 
of  the  growth,  development,  and  evo- 
lution of  widely  diverse  societies  is 
studied,  conserved,  preserved,  and  ex- 
hibited. Where,  indeed,  human  knowl- 
edge is  increased  and  shared. 

This  magnificent  combination  of 
people,  buildings,  knowledge,  art,  and 
artifacts  from  around  the  world  is 
America's  national  museum,  belonging 
to  every  citizen.  It  is  a  constant  source 
of  national  pride  for  all  Americans, 
and  I  am  personally  privileged  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Regents. 
The  Smithsonian's  original  man- 
date—for the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  all  mankind— con- 
tinues to  be  its  guiding  principle,  the 
philosophical  cornerstone  of  all  of  the 
Institution's  programs  and  activities— 
both  those  easily  seen  and  admired  by 
the  public,  and  those  concerned  with 
scholarly  research,  preservation,  and 
conservation  that  are  less  widely 
known. 

The  eighth  Secretary  in  the  137 
years  of  the  Smithsonian's  existence. 
Dr.  Ripley,  more  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, has  enlarged  the  reach  and 
the  scope  of  the  Institution  through 
the  establishment  of  new  research 
programs,  new  means  of  communica- 
tion such  as  the  associates  programs 
and  Smithsonian  magazine,  and  new 
museums  such  as  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum. 

The  world's  most  visited  anything, 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
is.  in  the  words  of  a  young  man  who 
returned  to  the  United  States  recently 
after  a  number  of  years  serving  our 
Nation  abroad,  the  most  "American" 
of  our  museums.  When  queried  about 
why  this  was  so,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  technology  it  displays  reflects  the 
culture  of  adventurous  and  curious 
people  who  have  sought  and  exceeded 
the  apparent  limits  of  geography  as 
well  as  of  intellect. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express 
again  to  Dr.  Ripley  my  best  wishes  for 
a  happy  birthday.* 


progress  toward  human  rights?  Will 
the  PRC  Government  agree  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty,  or  will  our  high  tech 
exports  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  employ  nuclear  weapons,  or 
otherwise  threaten  the  security  of  our 
friends  in  the  region?  What  reliable 
guarantees  do  we  have  that  the  Chi- 
nese will  not  retransf er  American  high 
technology  to  the  Soviets  in  exchange 
for  concessions  or  to  play  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  off 
against  one  another? 

Mr.  President,  it  may  interest  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  the  Soviet 
heat  seeking  missile  that  downed  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  plane  was  probably  a 
copy  of  our  own  sidewinder  missile 
based  in  large  part  on  U.S.  technology. 
How  do  we  know  that  with  regard  to 
the  Chinese  we  will  not  repeat  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
come  to  experience  the  use  of  our  own 
technology  against  us?  The  PRC  does 
not  seem  to  have  air  defense  proce- 
dures that  are  much  of  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Soviet  system,  and  they 
glaringly  abstained  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  resolution  condemning 
the  Soviet  action. 

Mr.  President,  these  questions  are 
today  unanswered,  and  as  they  remain 
so  I  think  that  it  is  premature  to  take 
any  drastic  steps  to  facilitate  the 
export  of  sensitive  goods  and  technolo- 
gy to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
lest  we  come  to  rue  this  action  10 
years  later  as  we  have  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union.* 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  TO 
CHINA  AND  THE  KAL  AFFAIR 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  administration  may  be 
moving  too  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
decontrolling  trade  in  sensitive  goods 
and  high  technology  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Many  questions 
remain  to  be  answered  before  any 
trade  relaxation  should  take  place,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  quid  pro  quo. 
Will  relaxation  of  trade  result  in  a 
more  friendly  relationship  with  the 
PRC?  Will  they  renounce  the  use  of 
force  in  any  efforts  toward  reunifica- 
tion with  Taiwan?  Will  there  be  any 


HUSTLER-BACK  TO  THE 
GUTTER 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  for  a  few  minutes  to  clear 
the  air  due  to  a  certain  publication 
sent  to  me  as  well  as  many  of  you. 

Larry  Flynt,  publisher  of  Hustler 
magazine,  a  well-known,  hard  core  por- 
nographic magazine,  has  sent  me  a 
complimentary  subscription. 

While  I  do  not  mean  to  give  him  any 
more  publicity  than  he  already  re- 
ceives, I  do  not  want  him  or  any  of  my 
family,  friends  or  constituents  to 
think  that  I  accept  his  publication.  I 
believe  that  any  type  of  literature  one 
enjoys  should  impart  some  form  of  lit- 
erate information.  Unfortunately,  the 
information  one  would  receive  from 
this  publication  is  that  which  belongs 
where  it  was  conceived— the  gutter. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  allow- 
ing me  the  time  and  I  now  turn  the 
floor  back  to  more  pressing  Senate 
Business.* 


HISTORIC,  LONG  DISTANCE 
FLIGHT  BY  B-29  TRI 
*  Mr.    SASSER.    Mr.    President,    38 
years  ago  this  week,  just  after  Japan 
surrendered  in  World  War  II,  three  B- 
29  crews  made  the  first  nonstop  flight 


from  Japan  to  Chicago,  where  they  re- 
fueled, and  then  to  Washington.  D.C. 
The  crews  were  selected  by  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay,  and  the  general's  plane 
was  piloted  by  my  good  friend  from 
Shelbyville.  Tenn..  J.  Ivan  Potts.  It 
was  truly  an  historic  trip— a  nonstop 
6.509  miles. 

Ivan  Pots  was  a  World  War  II  pilot 
with  the  40th  Bomb  Group,  one  of  the 
most  decorated  units  in  the  war  in  the 
Far   East.    The    40th    Group    in    1944 
made  the  first  strikes  on  the  Japanese 
homeland    except    for    the    Doolittle 
Raids  of  1942.  The  40th  Group  flew  70 
missions  against  Japan  out  of  India. 
China  and  Tinian  for  which  they  re- 
ceived three  Presidential  citations  and 
eight  campaign  battle  stars.  Ivan  him- 
self flew  eight  transport  missions  from 
India  to  China  across  the  Hump  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  compiled  525  combat 
hours,   including  35  combat   missions 
against  Japan.  He  has  been  awarded 
two  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  four 
Air  Medals,  two  I»residential  Unit  cita- 
tions, the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
and  many  others.  He  is  today  a  colonel 
in  the  Tennessee  Air  National  Guard. 
The  September  issue  of  Air  Force 
magazine  includes  an  article  Ivan  has 
written  to  recount  the  exploits  of  the 
nonstop  flight  38  years  ago,  and  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  many  fond  recollec- 
tions  among   those   who   gather   this 
week  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  veterans  of 
the   40th   Bomb   Group.   Our  Nation 
sends  its  congratulations  and  its  grati- 
tude to  Ivan  and  to  others  of  the  40th 
Group  for  their  splendid  record  in  a 
time   of   great   peril    for   the   United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  these 
brave  men,  and  without  objection,  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  Ivan  Potts'  account  of  the 
historic  nonstop  flight  from  Japan  of 
the   three   B-29's   of   the   40th   Bomb 
Group.  I  wish  them  many  more  happy 
reunions. 
The  article  follows: 
AFAer  Tells  Story  of  Historic,  Long- 
distance Flight  by  B-29  Trio 
This  September  marks  the  thirty-eighth 
anniversary   of   a   significant   long-distance 
flight  by  three  B-29  crews  of  Twentieth  Air 
Force.   That  was  the  nonstop   flight   from 
Hokkaido   in  northern  Japan  to  Chicago, 
where  the  aircraft  landed  oo  September  19, 
1945. 

Highlights  of  the  mission  are  told  by  J. 
Ivan  Potts.  Jr.,  an  AFA  member  from  Shel- 
byville, Tenn..  then  a  lieutenant  and  pilot  of 
the  number  two  airplane.  The  mission  was 
led  by  Lt.  Gen.  Barney  Giles.  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  the  US  Army  Strategic  Air 
Forces  in  the  Pacific.  He  flew  aboard  the 
number  one  aircraft.  Number  three  aircraft 
carried  Brig.  Gen.  Emmett  ODonnell,  then 
Commander  of  the  73d  Bomb  Wing,  and  its 
crew.  Ivan  Potts  and  the  crew  of  number 
two  were  led  by  Maj.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  US  Army  Strate- 
gic Air  Forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Potts  says.  "After  an  evaluation  of  every 
airplane  in  the  group,  our  B-29-75— number 
44-70015  of  the  44th  Bomb  Squadron— was 
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finally  selected  because  of  Its  record  for  low 
fuel  consumption  and  overall  reliability. 

"On  Guam,  all  three  planes  were  modified 
for  the  nonstop  attempt.  Five  600-gallon 
tanks  were  installed  in  the  bomb  bays.  Ev- 
erything was  stripped  that  was  not  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  flight,  including  guns 
and  turrets.  The  blisters  atop  and  on  the 
sides  were  replaced  by  square  flush  win- 
dows. The  40th  Group  markings  were  re- 
moved, leaving  a  solid  silver  bird  waxed  and 
polished  to  an  almost  new  finish.  The  only 
marking  remaining  was  our  Air  Force  star. 
Then  a  new  tail  insignia  was  installed,  the 
emblem  of  the  Twentieth  Air  Force." 

After  being  prepared  for  the  flight,  which 
was  intended  to  go  nonstop  from  Hokkaido 
to  Washington,  the  three  aircraft  were  fer- 
ried from  Guam  to  Hokkaido  and  readied 
for  takeoff  on  September  18. 

Potts  continues.  "We  were  awakened  long 
before  dawn  to  make  final  preparations  for 
takeoff.  Par  in  the  north.  Super  Dumbos 
and  Dumbos.  B-29s  and  B-17s  equipped  for 
air/sea  rescue,  were  standing  alert.  They 
would  take  off  instantly  on  word  that  any  of 
our  three  US-bound  planes  were  in  trouble. 

"General  LeMay  decided  Lt.  Col.  William 
C.  Kingsbury  would  get  the  plane  airborne. 
We  had  10.000  gallons  of  gasoline  on  board. 
Gross  weight  was  144.000  pounds,  the  heavi- 
est overload  ever  attempted  in  a  B-29  until 
then. 

"Colonel  Kingsbury  ran  the  throttles  for- 
ward. There  was  no  room  for  error  or  mal- 
function. We  were  so  heavily  loaded  that  if 
one  of  our  four  engines  failed  or  partially 
lost  power  we  would  have  crashed.  We  used 
up  all  8.200  feet  of  the  runway  before  final- 
ly lifting  off.  Our  climb  was  gentle  and  slow, 
partly  to  conserve  fuel,  and  also  because  of 
the  excessive  weight." 

After  several  hours  en  route,  crews  of  the 
three  aircraft  realized  that  they  were  buck- 
ing headwinds  instead  of  getting  a  free  push 
from  the  high-velocity  winds  of  the  newly 
discovered  jet  stream.  Even  after  crossing 
the  Bering  Sea  and  escaping  the  effects  of  a 
I»acific  typhoon,  they  continued  to  encoun- 
ter headwinds. 

Potts  continues,  "Over  Northway.  Alaska, 
reported  navigator  Bill  Townes.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  we  were  not  on  schedule  and  had 
been  bucking  much  stronger  headwinds 
since  we  left  Fairbanks.  When  I  reported 
that  fact  to  General  LeMay.  he  looked  at 
me  as  if  he  thought  it  was  my  fault,  so  I  re- 
treated behind  the  bulkhead  to  check  my 
figures.' 

"By  9:00  a.m.  Eastern  War  Time  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  we  were  370  miles  southeast  of 
White  Horse  in  the  Yukon  and  sunlight  was 
visible  in  the  east.  Sleep  had  been  virtually 
impossible.  We  were  now  seventeen  hours 
into  the  flight. 

"We  had  been  buffeted  by  unpredicted 
headwinds  ever  since  we  passed  over  Nome. 
As  we  crossed  the  Canadian  border.  General 
LeMay  reported  later  that  we  began  to  hit 
the  stinkingest  stuff  of  the  whole  trip. 

"After  conferring  over  the  radio.  General 
Giles  decided  to  have  all  three  aircraft  land 
in  Chicago." 

The  number  two  B-29,  commanded  by 
General  LeMay.  was  using  less  fuel  than  the 
others. 

Potts  says.  "Capt.  Theodore  Finder,  the 
flight  engineer,  and  Bill  Townes.  the  naviga- 
tor, estimated  we  had  enough  gasoline  to 
make  Washington,  but  with  only  fifteen 
minutes  reserve.  If  Washington  had  bad 
weather  or  for  any  reason  we  had  to  make 
two  passes  at  the  field,  we  would  have  to 
bail  out.  General  LeMay  then  decided  to 


return  to  Chicago  and  stay  with  the  other 
planes.  Our  plane  was  the  last  to  give  up  the 
nonstop  attempt  to  Washington." 

After  refueling  In  Chicago,  the  aircraft 
pressed  on  to  Washington,  reaching  Nation- 
al Airport  in  late  evening.  September  19. 

Potts  concludes.  "This  was  the  way  one 
national  correspondent  reported  our  arrival; 
The  silvery  sky  giants,  manned  by  their 
blue-ribbon  crews,  which  had  streaked 
across  Alaska  and  Canada  on  the  homeward 
leg  of  their  ambitious  mission,  roared  over 
National  Airport  in  formation  at  9:30  p.m. 
Eastern  War  Time.' 

•General  Giles  landed  at  9:52  p.m..  Gener- 
al LeMay  at  9:54  p.m.,  and,  finally.  General 
ODonnell  at  9:56. 

"The  reception  in  Washington  was  fantas- 
tic. When  we  landed  thousands  of  people 
stood  behind  the  fences  at  the  ATC  termi- 
nal. General  LeMay  wouldn't  deplane  until 
he  had  implanted  a  fresh  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  As  we  alighted,  the  eighty-piece  Air 
Force  Band  struck  up  our  beloved  Air  Force 
March.' 

"A  press  conference  was  held  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Virtually  all  the  questions  by 
the  reporters  at  the  press  conference  were 
put  to  General  LeMay.  He  used  the  time  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  flight  in 
reverse.  'Now  that  we  have  proved  we  can  do 
it.  we  must  remember  that  any  future 
enemy  will  also  be  able  to  do  it.' 

"He  reported  that  we  had  averaged  236 
mph  and  commented  on  the  strong  head- 
winds, the  fact  that  they  were  encountered 
3.000  miles  from  Chicago,  and  that  the  trip 
had  covered  6.509  miles. 

"General  LeMay  stated.  When  we  took 
off  from  Hokkaido  we  had  a  little  headwind 
and  expected  it.  However,  all  our  informa- 
tion indicated  that  once  we  passed  Fair- 
bands  it  would  drop.  We  didn't  need  a  tail- 
wind.  All  we  needed  was  nice  normal  wind  to 
arrive  on  schedule.  The  buffeting  headwind 
averaged  seventy  mph.' 

"He  went  on  to  add.  This  trip  proved  a 
lot.  The  B-29  Superfort  went  right  from  the 
drawing  board  into  battle  without  any  real 
test  as  to  what  it  could  or  could  not  do.  We 
found  out  that  the' B-29  can  and  will  per- 
form beautifully  on  long-range  trips,  bellig- 
erent or  otherwise.'  "  • 


TRAVEL  AGENTS  SHOULD  GET 
PAID  FOR  WHAT  THEY  DO 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  carries 
an  op/ed  by  Mark  S.  Nadel,  a  regula- 
tory reform  attorney  doing  research  at 
Columbia  University.  Mr.  Nadel's  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "Travel  Agents  Should 
Get  Paid  for  What  They  Do." 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  point  up  the  in- 
credible amount  of  misinformation 
which  is  floating  about  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  travel  marketplace, 
and  v^hat  is  and  is  not  available  to  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Nadel's 
op/ed  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  20. 
1983] 

Travel  Agents  Should  Get  Paid  for  What 
They  Do 

(By  Marks.  Nadel) 

American  Airlines'  recent  effort  to  reduce 
the  commissions  paid  to  travel  agents  has 
been  grounded.  The  rest  of  the  industry 
seems  determined  to  stay  in  a  holding  pat- 
tern, continuing  to  pay  about  10%  of  ticket 
prices  to  travel  agencies.  Yet  American's 
canceled  departure  from  the  traditional 
standard  doesn't  repair  an  apparent  struc- 
tural defect  in  the  current  system  revealed 
in  the  initial  action. 

The  fees  earned  by  the  22.000  U.S.  travel 
agencies  are  imposed  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  service  provided  to  travelers  by 
the  agent.  For  example,  an  agent  may  re- 
ceive only  a  nominal  conunission  for  spend- 
ing several  hours  on  the  phone,  booking  and 
repeatedly  rescheduling  a  vacation  for  a 
family  determined  to  stay  at  a  resort  that 
doesn't  offer  any  agent  fee.  yet  receive  $672 
for  10  minutes  of  work  for  a  client  who  de- 
sires two  round-trip  tickets  on  a  self -selected 
flight  on  the  Concorde.  This  system  of  cross 
subsidies  is  both  unfair  and  inefficient  and 
is  being  eroded  by  widespread  secret  rebat- 
ing. If  Randy  Malin  of  US  Air  is  correct  in 
observing  that  such  rebating  is  inevitable, 
then  why  not  simply  allow  agents  to  openly 
set  their  own  commissions?  Clearly  they  are 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  costs. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  travel- 
agency  fees  now  are  hidden  in  ticket  prices 
and  hotel  charges.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  chosen  to  allow  airlines  to  treat 
travel  agents  as  airline  employees,  and  the 
airlines  include  a  standard  fee  in  the  ticket 
price  for  the  varying  levels  of  service  that 
agents  provide.  "Travelers  aren't  told  what 
commissions  they  are  paying,  and  travel 
agents  are  understandably  reluctant  to  be 
the  first  in  their  area  to  make  them  explicit. 

Consumers  willingly  pay  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants for  expert  advice,  and  travelers 
presumably  would  pay  an  agent  for  being 
ticketed  on  the  best  available  flight,  even 
when  there  was  no  need  to  rely  on  an 
agent's  experienced  judgment  concerning 
where  and  when  to  go.  what  to  see  and 
where  to  stay.  Agents  might  charge  clients 
for  their  time  by  the  hour,  as  do  most  law- 
yers, or.  more  likely,  follow  the  example  of 
stockbrokers,  setting  different  percentage- 
rate  fees  for  varying  levels  of  service.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  travelers  who 
normally  tip  waiters  and  taxi  drivers  at  a 
15%-20%  rate  would  object  to  a  reasonable 
agency  commission. 

Customers  who  desired  normal  or  special 
treatment  could  be  charged  the  full  value  of 
such  service,  while  others  who  preferred 
only  minimal  services  could  be  charged  a 
lower  rate.  Just  as  discount  stockbrokers 
(and  some  of  the  airlines)  find  it  profitable 
to  offer  lower  rates  for  "no  frills  "  service,  so 
could  discount  travel  agents.  Discount 
agents  (which  would  presumably  include 
airline-employee  agents)  might  charge  only 
a  5%  commission  or  a  flat  fee  for  adminis- 
trative handling  costs  and  might  also  offer 
credit  services  on  their  own  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  creditcard  company. 

In  the  future,  these  discount  services 
often  might  be  handled  by  automated 
agents,  accessible  in  airline  lobbies  and 
other  public  areas,  by  telephone  or  by  home 
computer.  In  fact,  long-distance  telephone 
companies  like  AT&T  or  MCI  could  act  as 
national  discount  agents  if  they  were  able  to 
provide  services  over  a  tollfree  800  number 


at  a  lower  cost  than  even  the  airlines.  Trav- 
elers might  even  choose  to  use  these  dis- 
count agents  after  paying  separately  for  re- 
search services. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  changeover 
would  lead  to  a  secondary  market  in  tickets: 
That  Is,  agencies  could,  individually  or 
through  affiliations  among  themselves,  ac- 
quire blocks  of  tickets,  which  they  then 
would  be  responsible  for  reselling  to  the 
public.  These  agents  could  set  their  own 
policies  on  discounts,  refunds  and  no-show 
penalties,  taking  advantage  of  their  more 
personalized  contact  with  passengers  and 
thus  freeing  airlines  of  some  administrative 
hassles  on  the  ground.  This  secondary 
market  might  resemble  the  one  operated  by 
Ticketron  for  entertainment  events. 

Airlines  certainly  are  free  to  set  their  net 
transportation  fares  at  whatever  levels  they 
choose.  They  may  allocate  their  fixed  costs 
among  different  classes  of  passengers  by 
whatever  methods  they  desire.  But  agents 
themselves  should  be  permitted  to  act  as  in- 
dependent entrepreneurs,  employed  by  trav- 
elers. 

The  agents  should  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase "net  priced"  tickets  and  charge  their 
own  chosen  commissions,  free  of  any  artifi- 
cial psychological  barrier.  Travelers 
shouldn't  be  forced  to  pay  for  services  that 
they  don't  need,  and  agents  should  no 
longer  be  hesitant  to  charge  for  the  full 
value  of  the  services  that  they  do  provide. 

International  agreements  currently  pre- 
clude the  usefulness  of  this  practice  for 
international  fares,  but  an  unbundling  re- 
quirement can  be  introduced  for  the  domes- 
tic industry.  The  emergence  of  discount  bro- 
kers has  appeared  to  work  well  in  the  securi- 
ties industry,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  would 
also  improve  the  travel  industry.  As  long  as 
travel  agencies  provide  customers  with  rea- 
sonably priced  services,  the  only  effect 
would  be  to  replace  some  inefficient  agen- 
cies with  more  efficient  ones  and  provide 
better  and  more  accurately  priced  service  to 
the  public. 

If  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  unwilling 
to  reexamine  this  issue,  then  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  Justice  Department 
should  intervene.  They  should  recognize 
that  the  bundling  of  transportation  costs 
and  agent  services  facilitates  industrywide 
price  fixing  of  commission  rates.  The  time 
has  arrived  for  independent  and  competitive 
travel  agencies. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  travel  marketplace  there  exist 
no  barriers  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pro- 
posed alternatives  suggested  by  Mr. 
Nadel.  In  fact,  many  of  those  alterna- 
tives already  exist,  but  admittedly  are 
available  in  limited  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. That,  however,  is  more  a  function 
of  emerging  technology  and  limited 
market  demand  that  it  is  of  any  regu- 
latory obstacles  which  may  exist. 

The  main  contention  in  Mr.  Nadel's 
article— that  the  standard  commission 
received  by  travel  agents  for  the  sale 
of  airline  tickets  should  be  done  away 
with,  and  in  its  place  should  come  a 
fee  based  on  the  amount  of  services 
performed— fails  to  recognize  that  this 
practice  does  indeed  occur.  Again  it  is 
not  widespread,  but,  I  am  told  by 
travel  industry  representatives,  one  of 
the  biggest  reasons  for  this  situation  is 
that  over  the  years  the  traveling 
public  has  come  to  expect  travel  agent 


services  free  of  charge,  recognizing 
that  they  are  compensated  by  commis- 
sions paid  them  by  the  airlines  on  the 
tickets  they  sell. 

Indeed,  as  a  case  in  point,  a  member 
of  my  own  staff  recently  went  to  a 
travel  agent  to  arrange  hotel  accom- 
modations for  his  vacation.  When  the 
travel  agent  asked  if  he  was  booking 
his  airline  accommodations  as  well, 
and  was  told  no,  the  travel  agent  ad- 
vised him  that  he  would  be  charged 
for  making  the  hotel  reservations.  My 
staff  member  said  thank  you  very 
much,  and  booked  his  own  hotel  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  these  points 
because  there  will  be  some  who  will 
read  Mr.  Nadel's  article  and  say  to 
themselves,  if  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  in 
the  competitive  marketing  investiga- 
tion (CMI)  were  allowed  to  stand,  all 
of  these  ideas  which  Mark  Nadel  pro- 
poses could  evolve  in  the  marketplace. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record,  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  the  CAB'S  3-to-2  split  decision  in  the 
CMI  to  strip  the  Air  Traffic  Confer- 
ence (ATC)  of  its  antitrust  immunity 
is  all  to  be  implemented,  not  only  will 
the  traveling  public  not  have  the 
option  of  using  a  travel  agent  who 
charges  for  his  services  or  is  paid  by 
the  accommodations  he  represents  on 
commission,  the  traveling  public  also 
will  not  have  the  availability  of  full 
service  travel  agents.  Rather,  they  will 
be  forced  to  choose  from  a  confusing 
variety  of  limited  service  travel  sales 
representatives.  Further,  many  of  the 
conveniences  and  privileges  which 
travelers  enjoy  as  a  result  of  ATC  pro- 
grams will  end. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  37  Sena- 
tors and  over  145  Representatives 
have  joined  Congressman  Glenn  An- 
derson and  me  in  support  of  the  Air 
Travelers  Security  Act  (S.  764  and 
H.R.  2053)  in  an  effort  to  reverse  that 
unfortunate  CAB  decision. 

Our  bill  is  a  very  simple,  straightfor- 
ward piece  of  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes the  universality  of  the  present 
airline/travel  agent  marketing  system 
and  all  the  benefits  it  offers  to  con- 
sumers. The  bill  seeks  to  maintain  the 
antitrust  immunity  afforded  the  ATC 
under  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978,  while  at  the  same  time  eliminat- 
ing any  regulatory  barriers  which 
have  prevented  any  marketing  alterna- 
tives which  may  evolve  outside  the 
ATC. 

Hearings  have  begun  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Air  Travelers 
Security  Act,  and  Senator  Kassebaum 
will  hold  hearings  in  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  October  4. 

This  is  a  very  important  consumer 
rights,  proderegulation,  procompeti- 
tion  bill.  It  is  widely  endorsed 
throughout  the  travel  and  tourism  in- 
dustry,  and   it   has   received  the   en- 


dorsement of  the  National  Conference 
of  Black  Mayors  at  their  national 
meeting  last  week  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  deserves  the 
support  of  the  entire  Senate,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  bring  the  Air 
Travelers  Security  Act  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  pass  it  before  adjourn- 
ment this  year.* 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  HERBERT 
M.  KLINE,  SENIOR  BUDGET  OF- 
FICER 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Kline,  profes- 
sional staff  member  and  senior  budget 
officer  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  who  will  be  leaving 
our  staff  after  3  years  of  outstanding 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  Senate. 
Herb  Kline  has  served  our  committee 
untiringly  and  with  the  highest  pro- 
fessionalism since  the  fall  of  1980, 
when  he  was  hired  as  a  professional 
staff  member  and  budget  officer.  I 
promoted  him  to  the  position  of  senior 
budget  officer  in  the  summer  of  1982, 
and  he  has  served  in  that  position  ever 
since. 

Before  coming  to  our  committee. 
Herb  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
U.S.  military.  Following  his  graduation 
from  Wilkes  College  in  1961,  where  he 
earned  degrees  in  mathematics  and  en- 
gineering. Herb  was  commissioned  in 
the  Navy.  He  served  on  the  U.S.S.  In- 
dependence, and  at  the  Defense  Nucle- 
ar Agency  at  Sandia,  N.  Mex.  Thereaf- 
ter, he  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
served  with  the  Air  Proving  Ground  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida. 

After  earning  a  masters  degree  at 
Texas  A&M,  he  served  in  Vietnam  as 
an  operations  analyst  with  the  7th  Air 
Force,  and  spent  3  years  with  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  in  the  same 
capacity.  Herb  went  on  to  become  a 
cost  analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Budget,  at  Air  Force  Headquar- 
ters in  the  Pentagon.  He  also  served 
for  several  years  on  the  intelligence 
community  staff  here  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Before  joining  our  committee. 
Herb  was  awarded  the  National  Intelli- 
gence Certificate  of  Distinction  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  contributions  to  U.S. 
intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear 
from  this  r6sum^  that  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  was 
very  lucky  to  get  a  man  of  Herb's 
qualifications  to  serve  as  our  senior 
budget  officer.  It  is  rare  to  find  some- 
body with  as  much  hands-on  experi- 
ence with  the  intelligence  budgeting 
process,  and  it  is  equally  rare  to  find 
somebody  who  has  served  on  active 
duty  in  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force.  Herb  did  a  very  good  job  for  us 
in  this  important  nonpolitical  position, 
and  I  am  sad  to  see  him  go. 
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Herb  Kline  has  performed  his  role 
as  senior  budget  officer  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  with 
great  distinction,  with  great  profes- 
sional capability  and  with  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  important  pro- 
grams which  we  oversee  and  authorize. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  past  and  present.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Herb  for  his  dedication, 
loyalty  and  service  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
contributions  amd  we  wish  him  the 
very  best  for  the  future.* 


TESTIMONY  OF  RITA  SALBERG. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  PUBLIC  AF- 
FAIRS FOR  BNAI  BRITH 
WOMEN 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  hearing  on  prayer  in  school  conduct- 
ed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  June.  Ms.  Rita  Salberg.  of 
Bnai  B'rith  Women,  made  a  most  elo- 
quent statement.  School  prayer  is  a 
highly  complex  issue  on  which  the 
opinions  of  many  intelligent  men  and 
women  may  differ.  Ms.  Salberg's  testi- 
mony was  a  clear  and  thoughtful 
enunciation  of  her  organizations  posi- 
tion on  this  matter.  It  expressed,  quite 
well,  the  feelings  of  Bnai  B'rith 
Women's  120,000  members,  as  well  as 
the  feelings  of  the  many  others  who 
share  their  perspective. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Ms.  Salberg's  words  and  ask 
that  her  statement  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  of  Rita  Salberg  at  a  Hearing  on 
Prayer  in  the  Schools 
Good  afternoon.  Senator.  My  name  is  Rita 
Salberg.  I  am  the  chairman  of  public  affairs 
for  Bnai  B'rith  Women  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  Bnai  B'rith. 

I  am  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the 
120.000  members  of  Bnai  B'rith  Women  to 
tell  you  of  our  profound  distress  over  the 
proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
allow  prayer  in  the  schools.  We  believe  it  to 
t)e  bad  government  policy,  bad  religious 
practice,  and  bad  educational  programming. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  protections  of 
democracy  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
clear  and  strict  separation  of  church  and 
state,  a  separation  we  believe  is  violated  by 
the  proposed  prayer  bill.  As  a  Jewish  organi- 
zation, we  are  particularly  mindful  of  the 
strong  historical  tendency  of  government 
and  religions  to  intermix— and  with  disas- 
trous consequences  for  minorities. 

The  genius  of  the  bill  of  rights  is  that  it 
serves  to  limit  the  rights  of  the  majority  in 
particular  instances,  thereby  granting  pro- 
tections to  minorities.  As  our  country  be- 
comes ever  more  ethnically  and  religiously 
diverse,  such  protections  assume  an  even 
greater  importance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  particulaily  vulnerable  to  criticism 
from  a  religious  standpoint.  If  a  prayer 
could  be  devised  that  is  acceptable  to  all— 
and  I'm  thinking  now  of  the  recent  influx 
into  our  country  of  people  from  Southeast 


Asia,  many  of  whom  have  a  heritage  apart 
from  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  one— that  prayer 
would  necessarily  be  so  homogeneous  as  to 
be  meaningless.  We  who  share  religious 
belief  however  different  the  form,  know- 
that  true  prayer  cannot  be  stopped  by  any 
court,  just  as  true  praying  cannot  be  man- 
dated by  Federal  or  State  law. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  strong  argument  to  be 
made  that  mechanical  recitation  or  prayer 
in  a  public  school— especially  a  prayer  com- 
posed by  Government  officials  with  a  need 
to  make  that  prayer  have  a  wide  acceptabil- 
ity—such a  prayer  degrades  the  religious  ex- 
perience that  is  true  prayer.  If  the  aim  of  a 
prayer  in  the  schools  is  to  Inculcate  in  chil- 
dren ethical  and  moral  standards,  that  can 
be  done,  and  should  be  done,  outside  the 
context  of  prayer.  To  my  mind,  there  is 
surely  a  place  for  prayer  in  children's  lives, 
and  that  place  is  in  the  home,  in  the 
church,  synagogue,  mosque,  in  many  places, 
but  not  our  public  schools. 

I  was  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  for  15  years.  The  purpose  of  the 
public  school  system  was,  it  always  seemed 
to  me,  best  stated  by  the  late  Justice  Doug- 
las. He  described  a  public  school  as  a  place 
■to  train  American  citizens  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  parochial,  divisive,  or  separat- 
ist influences  of  any  sort— an  atmosphere  in 
which  children  may  assimilate  a  heritage 
common  to  all  American  groups  and  reli- 
gions." 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say  our  schools  are 
free  of  divisiveness  or  that  they  are  havens 
from  strife  and  conflict.  They  surely  are 
not.  Children  from  an  early  age  are  aware 
of  racial  and  religious  differences  and  con- 
flicts—at least  that  has  been  my  experi- 
ence—but the  role  of  the  public  school 
system  is  not  to  exacerbate  those  differ- 
ences. Rather,  schools  are  the  places  to  em- 
phasize our  commonality,  our  oneness.  In 
our  richly  pluralistic  country,  that  oneness 
is  not  to  be  found  in  a  religious  belief  or  in  a 
prayer. 

Good  educational  policy  also  calls  for  us 
to  look  at  our  differences  but  to  look  at 
them  in  a  constructive  way.  From  the  expe- 
rience of  Jewish  people  I  have  spoken  with 
over  the  years,  our  differences  are  not  ad- 
dressed positively  through  praying  in 
school.  In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  I  know 
people  who  suffered  in  varying  degrees, 
from  what  was  once  the  common  practice  of 
praying  in  schools.  Most  stinging  was  the 
experience  of  one  friend,  the  only  Jewish 
child  in  her  class,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  as  a  teacher  a  woman  who  called  on 
her  regularly  to  read  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  passage  on  the  "Perfidious  Jew. " 
(The  adjective  was  removed  from  the  New- 
Testament  during  Vatican  11.)  For  her,  and 
for  others  I  know,  prayer  in  the  schools  was 
far  from  a  positive  experience.  It  was  not 
even  a  benign  experience.  It  was  hurtful  and 
destructive,  although  the  intent  of  the  prac- 
tice was  quite  the  opposite.  To  those  who 
argue,  what  harm  can  prayer  in  the  schools 
do  to  children?  I  say  it  can  do  harm. 

As  members  of  one  of  the  largest  religious 
minority  groups  in  the  country.  Bnai  Brith 
Women  urges  you  not  to  proceed  with  legis- 
lation that  will  put  prayer  back  into  our 
schools.* 


tax  credit  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
care  of  elderly  family  members. 

Put  simply,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary for  both  humanitarian  and  fiscal 
reasons.  Institutionalized  care  for  the 
elderly  is  a  burden  on  family  members 
and  a  drain  on  Government  sponsored 
assistance  programs.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  up  to  40  percent  of  our 
1.3  million  nursing  home  residents 
could  live  at  home.  In  all  too  many  in- 
stances, families  are  forced  to  institu- 
tionalize their  elderly  relatives  be- 
cause of  financial  reasons.  This  bill 
would  provide  tax  credits  for  a  portion 
of  expenses  incurred  in  support  of 
services  that  the  chronically  ill  elderly 
and  their  families  require.  Such  serv- 
ices will  include  home  health  aide 
services,  adult  day  care,  respite  care, 
nursing  care,  and  medical  or  health-re- 
lated supplies  and  equipment. 

This  assistance  will  not  only  provide 
much  needed  emotional  and  financial 
relief  for  the  family,  it  will  also  save 
money  for  the  Government.  One  of 
the  highest  expenses  in  medicare  is  in- 
stitutionalized care.  Nationwide,  such 
care  costs  close  to  $20,000  annually  per 
patient.  I  believe  the  savings  medicare 
costs  will  far  exceed  the  revenue  loss 
from  these  tax  credits. 

S.  130 1  is  designed  to  target  the 
greatest  relief  to  those  families  most 
in  need.  The  credit  available  will  be 
determined  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on 
annual  income.  Families  who  have  in- 
comes under  $10,000  can  claim  a  tax 
credit  for  30  percent  of  allowable  ex- 
penses up  to  a  maximum  credit  of 
$1,050.  Families  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $50,000  will  be  ineli- 
gible for  the  credit,  as  will  the  elderly 
whose  income  exceeds  $15,000,  Only 
billable  services  can  qualify  for  the 
credit. 

This  responsible  legislation  will  espe- 
cially assist  those  families  whose  elder- 
ly relation  has  a  disease  that  is  not 
covered  by  medicare  or  medicaid.  S. 
I30I,  for  example,  would  help  the 
family  of  an  Alzheimer's  disease  suf- 
ferer, who  may  be  physically  healthy, 
but  mentally  debilitated  to  the  point 
of  requiring  constant  care.  It  is  this 
disease  and  many  like  it  that  makes  S. 
I30I  so  important  to  the  fastest  grow- 
ing group  in  our  country,  the  elderly.* 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CARE  OF 
ELDERLY  FAMILY  MEMBERS 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  S.  1301.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 


WORLD  POPULATION  GROWTH 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15,  1983,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  USA  Today  written  by  Carole  L. 
Baker,  executive  director  of  zero  popu- 
lation growth,  addressing  the  perils  of 
ignoring  world  population  growth.  I 
was  impressed  by  this  article  and  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

We  Must  Act  Now,  Before  It's  Too  Late 
(By  Carole  L.  Baker) 

Washington.- World  population  growth- 
like  an  illness  with  no  warning  system— is 


the  most  dangerous  of  conditions  because 
Its  consequences  aren't  noticed  until  it's  too 
late. 

It  Is  the  obese  man  ignoring  his  physician 
and  health,  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  So- 
called  "friends"  say  he  looks  fine  .  .  .  until 
the  massive  coronary. 

Population  growth  is  not  a  single  dramatic 
event,  but  a  constant  process— one  whose 
current  scale  promotes  soil  erosion  and  de- 
forestation, overgrazing,  poverty,  malnutri- 
tion. Illiteracy,  political  Instability  and  mili- 
tary conflict. 
Examples  are  everywhere. 
There  are  still  those  who  claim,  citing  a 
gradual  lowering  of  world  birth  rates,  that 
the  patient  looks  fine,  despite  staggering 
growth.  This  is  a  dangerous  mistake  to 
make;  slightly  lower  birth  rates  can't  com- 
pare to  the  ever-expanding  world  popula- 
tion base  we  now  have. 

The  compounding  aspect  of  exponential 
growth  is  enormous.  It  took  all  of  history  up 
to  1830  to  reach  the  first  billion  people.  The 
second  billion  took  only  100  years.  Now  the 
world  adds  another  billion  every  12  years. 

All  estimates  project  6  billion  people  by 
the  year  2000  ...  in  just  17  years. 

This  is  one-third  more  people  added  to  our 
planet,  mostly  in  the  developing  nations. 
Tragically,  these  nations,  least  able  to  meet 
their  basic  needs,  also  have  the  highest  pop- 
ulation growth  rates.  No  government  can 
expect  to  improve  living  standards  when  a 
nation's  population  growth  outpaces  its  eco- 
nomic output. 

Increasingly,  this  is  the  dilemma  of  the 
developing  world. 

Industrial  nations  are  also  straining  their 
ability  to  support  their  people,  because  of 
high  per  capita  use  of  energy  and  raw  mate- 
rials. 

The  United  States  continues  to  grow  by 
more  than  2  million  per  year.  With  only  five 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  this  coun- 
try consumes  11  times  the  world's  average 
of  energy,  six  times  the  steel,  and  four  times 
the  grain. 

The  United  States  must  face  these  issues 
here  at  home.  We  are  the  fastest-growing 
industrial  nation  in  the  world,  but  the 
United  States  still  has  no  population  policy, 
no  demographic  goals  or  capacity  to  identify 
or  plan  for  future  trends. 

Legislation  now  before  Congress— The 
Global  Resource,  Environment  and  Popula- 
tion Act  of  1983— would  begin  to  answer 
these  needs.  By  not  taking  action  on  popula- 
tion, governments  ignore  their  responsibil- 
ity. We  must  stabilize  population  growth. 

In  the  words  of  WorldWatch  president  Les 
Brown,  "We  are  not  inheriting  the  earth 
from  our  fathers— we  are  borrowing  it  from 
our  children."* 


DEATH  OF  HUMBERTO 
CARDINAL  MEDEIROS 


•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
capital  city  of  Boston  suffered  a  griev- 
ous loss  tiiis  past  week  due  to  the 
death  of  Humberto  Cardinal  Medeiros. 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Boston. 

Humberto  Medeiros  came  from 
humble  beginnings  in  the  Azores, 
where  he  was  born.  An  immigrant,  he 
came  with  his  family  to  settle  in  Fall 
River.  Mass.  Father  Medeiros  served 
for  many  years  as  a  priest  in  Fall 
River,  becoming  chancellor  of  the  dio- 


cese   and    pastor    of    St.    Michael's 
Parish, 

Larger  responsibilities  in  the  church 
were  in  store  for  him,  however,  and  he 
was  named  Bishop  of  Brownsville. 
Tex.,  in  1966.  In  1970.  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Boston  and  was  named 
a  cardinal  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  1973. 

His  years  in  Boston  were  marked  by 
many  achievements.  His  was  a  voice 
for  reason  and  justice.  His  administra- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  archdioceses 
in  the  United  States  brought  it  long- 
term  financial  stability  in  an  era  of 
great  financial  difficulty  for  many  in- 
stitutions. 

Most  of  all,  his  leadership  embodied 
gentleness  and  compassion.  His  leader- 
ship reflected  an  abiding  faith  in  God. 
to  whom  he  committed  his  life. 

His  interests  and  the  breadth  of  his 
intellect  ranged  far  beyond  religious 
matters.  I  visited  him  at  his  home 
some  months  ago.  and  he  talked 
knowledgeably  about  art  and  a 
number  of  other  nontheological  mat- 
ters. 

Humberto  Cardinal  Medeiros'  pass- 
ing is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  the 
Catholic  Church  but  to  the  entire 
community. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  especially  deeply 
in  Boston  and  in  his  home  town  of 
Fall  River,  where  he  will  be  buried 
Friday.  The  Portuguese-American 
community  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  will  feel  the  loss  in- 
tensely. 

His  time  as  Cardinal-Archbishop  of 
Boston  was  all  too  short.  The  message 
of  his  life:  gentle,  unwavering  faith  in 
God  will  endure  through  the  ages. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  yester- 
day's most  moving  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Globe  about  Cardinal  Medeiros 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Humberto  Cardinal  Medeiros 
When  the  third  red  hat  elevated  to  the 
rafters  of  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  is  as  nobly 
dust-covered  as  its  companions,  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  the  age  of  Humberto 
Cardinal  Medeiros  will  become  easier  for  his 
bereaved  archdiocese. 

He  will  be  missed  as  a  good  and  gentle 
man,  a  figure  of  unquestioned  holiness  in  an 
age  suspicious  of  piety.  His  energy  and  com- 
passion reached  out  to  all.  but  especially  to 
the  least  of  his  flock. 

The  cardinal,  whose  heart  gave  out  Satur- 
day at  67,  succeeded  two  widely-known  prel- 
ates, William  Cardinal  O'Connell  and  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cushing.  Both  are  the  stuff  of 
storytelling  legend  in  the  history  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Both  were  com- 
manding, articulate  figures  who  presided 
over  a  vast  expansion  of  Catholic  schools, 
parishes,  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
that  have  meant  so  much  to  Boston. 

Cardinal  Medeiros  brought  different  skills 
to  his  task.  His  job  as  shepherd  came  at  a 
stormy  time  for  this  flock.  When  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Boston  in  1970,  the  Vietnam 
war  was  raging,  sending  social  currents  that 
threatened  long-cherished  beliefs  and  be- 
havior swirling  through  America. 

In  Boston,  the  cardinal  faced  hostility  to 
the  church's  teaching  on  social  justice  and 


racial  peace.  He  persevered.  Boston's  Cov- 
enant attracted  many  who  wished  to  make 
witness  to  justice.  Through  simple  moral  ex- 
ample, the  cardinal  led  the  way. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  serenity  and  a 
pilgrim  of  peace,  which  accounts  for  the 
widespread  grief  over  his  passing. 

"Many  accompanied  him  to  the  river 
side."  wrote  John  Bunyan  of  a  similar  figure 
in  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  "As  he  went,  he 
said.  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?'  And  as  he 
went  down  deeper,  he  said  Grave,  where  is 
thy  victory?'  So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
side."* 


THE  PROPOSED  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING  HOLIDAY 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  before  my 
colleagues  rush  to  consideration  of  leg- 
islation to  designate  the  birthday  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a  nation- 
al holiday.  I  hope  they  will  consider 
the  strong  arguments  against  such  a 
holiday.  I  ask  that  a  column  by  Pat- 
rick Buchanan  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times  on  September  16, 
1983,  and  a  column  by  James  J.  Kilpa- 
trick  from  Human  Events  of  Septem- 
ber 17  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Sept.  16. 
19831 

Why  Reagan  Should  Veto  a  Martin 
Luther  King  Holiday 

(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

Headed  for  the  presidents  desk  this  fall  is 
a  bill,  the  disposition  of  which  will  likely 
presage  the  character  of  the  campaign 
Ronald  Reagan  will  conduct  for  re-election. 
Whether  it  will  be  middle-of-the-road  Re- 
publican, or  conservative  Crusader. 

The  issue:  A  national  holiday  for  Martin 
Luther  King. 

In  the  House,  conservative  opposition  to 
the  King  holiday  has  folded  up  like  a  house 
of  cards,  with  right-wingers  rushing  fon»'ard 
in  a  near  hilarious  display  of  kowtowing  and 
trucking,  paying  extravagant  homage  to  a 
man  none  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
ever  invoked  in  private.  Looking  down  the 
list  of  members.  Senate  Judiciary,  is  a  lost 
cause.  The  King  holiday  is  not  going  to  be 
stopped  on  the  Hill:  it  is  coming  to  the 
president's  desk. 

Ronald  Reagan  should  veto  it.  Not  be- 
cause of  the  quarter  billion  a  10th  national 
holiday  would  cost  the  Treasury,  or  the  lost 
productivity  we  cannot  afford.  That  would 
be  a  copout. 

The  president  should  veto  it— for  the 
right  reason.  That  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  does  not  deserve  a  national  holiday.  Not 
remotely.  And  because  this  campaign  to 
place  Martin  Luther  King  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  national  pantheon  occupied  only  by  one 
other  American,  George  Washington,  is  an 
ill-motivated,  ideological  scheme  to  force  a 
recalcitrant  minority— perhaps  a  majority— 
of  Americans  to  pay  public  tribute  to  a  secu- 
lar leader  whose  political  legacy  is  anything 
but  unambiguous. 

That  King  is  a  historic  figure,  the  equiva- 
lent to  the  civil  rights  movement  of  what 
Sam  Gompers  was  to  the  labor  movement,  is 
not  in  question.  Nor  is  the  man's  eloquence 
or  bravery. 

But  by  the  day  he  died  on  that  Memphis 
hotel  balcony.  King  had  become  as  polariz- 
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ing.  as  divisive,  as  negative  a  force  as  there 
was  In  national  politics. 

His  constant  preaching  of  clvU  disobedi- 
ence bred  a  general  disrespect  for  law 
among  millions  that  perslsu  to  this  day.  He 
had  progre.s&ed  from  being  the  nation's  fore- 
most advocate  of  civil  rights  Into  an  apolo- 
gist, an  acolyte,  of  the  welfare  slate  as  the 
hope  of  black  America.  He  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  an  Implacable  critic  of  the  na- 
tional defense,  a  man  who  derided  America's 
effort  to  halt  communism  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  somehow  racist,  a  sometime  admirer  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  a  self-proclaimed  -citizen  of 
the  world"  who  denounced  his  own  coun- 
try—this country  that  is  supposed  to  honor 
him  alongside  George  Washington— as  the 
"greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world 
today." 

If  civil  rights  activists  and  their  liberal 
camp  followers  wish  to  honor  King,  as  they 
have— with  state  holidays,  local  holidays,  by 
appending  his  name  to  libraries,  museums, 
bridges,  highways,  parks— they  have  every 
right  to  do  so.  And  they  have  done  so.  But 
why  should  we  conservatives  lie  compelled 
to  honor— above  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  has 
no  national  holiday— a  political  antagonist 
who  trashed  the  agenda  of  modem  conserv- 
atism as  racist  and  reactionary? 

If  the  party  of  Kennedy  and  Johnson  that 
wiretapped  King  to  document  his  commu- 
nist connections  and  collect  filth  on  his  per 
sonal  life  wishes  to  make  amends  for  its 
sins,  let  the  Democrats  find  some  other  way 
than  to  force  the  rest  of  us— who  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  nasty  work— to  pay 
homage  to  a  politician  they  have  hypocriti- 
cally beatified— only  after  he  was  gone. 

There  is  no  national  groundswell  of  sup- 
port for  this  holiday.  Some  dozen  states 
have  so  honored  King;  three  dozen  have  de- 
clined, including  many  that  tabled,  and  then 
rejected,  the  idea.  In  a  federal  union  such  as 
ours,  the  states'  decision  to  honor  or  not  to 
honor  secular  heroes  should  be  decisive.  In 
this  pluralistic  .society,  we  ought  not  force 
minorities  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  an 
alien  congregation. 

We  do  not  demand  that  black  Americans 
in  the  South  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Jefferson  Davis  or  Rol)ert  E.  Lee.  Indeed, 
the  proponents  of  the  King  holiday  are 
among  those  who  tell  us  what  a  moral  out- 
rage it  would  be  to  have  mandatory  prayer 
in  the  public  schools— when  even  one  child 
might  l)e  embarrassed  by  having  to  acknowl- 
edge a  God  in  whom  he  or  she  disbelieves. 
This  King  enterprise  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  tolerance. 

To  elevate  an  American  to  a  position  of 
honor  and  esteem  alongside  the  Pounding 
Father.  Gen.  Washington,  is  one  upon 
which  all  Americans  should  be  agreed.  We 
are  not  agreed  on  this  proposition.  It  is 
being  rammed  through  Congress  by  politi- 
cians who  are  intimidating  their  opponents 
with  the  threat  of  being  branded  as  racist  if 
they  refuse,  with  the  warning  that  they  and 
their  party  will  face  permanent  loss  of  the 
political  support  of  that  tenth  of  the  nation 
to  whom  the  King  holiday  is  said  to  be  a 
nonnegotiable  demand. 

There  is  an  answer  presidents  should 
always  give  to  such  non-negotiable  de- 
mands. The  answer  is  no. 

tProm  Human  Events,  Sept.  17.  1983] 

Why  a  National  Holiday  for  Martin 

Luther  King? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Now  that  emotions  have  subsided  in  the 

wake  of  the  recent  "March  on  Washington." 

it  may  be  possible  to  address  a  few  observa- 


tions to  this  business  of  a  federal  holiday 
honoring  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  without 
getting  everybody  stirred  up. 

The  idea  is  wholly  unwise.  As  a  matter  ol 
principle,  as  a  matter  of  perspective,  and  for 
several  practical  reasons,  the  idea  ou^'ht  to 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  some  other  means 
of  honoring  the  civil  rights  leader. 

I  knew  King  very  slightly:  we  once  debat- 
ed on  national  network  television,  and 
though  we  were  poles  apart  on  legislative 
issues,  I  admired  his  skill  as  an  orator  and 
his  courage  as  a  man. 

When  he  went  out  to  disturb  the  peace,  he 
put  on  his  goto-jail  clothes:  unlike  todays 
gutless  wonders  on  college  campuses,  who 
want  to  violate  the  draft  regi.stration  law 
and  still  collect  subsidized  student  loans, 
Martin  Luther  King  never  sought  impunity 
He  accepted  whatever  punishment  came  his 
way,  and  there  is  no  denying  his  profound 
influence  on  the  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  He  l)ecame  the  foremost  symbol 
of  the  revolutionary  racial  changes  that 
began  in  1954  with  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  the  school  segregation  cases. 

But  the  question  at  hand  is  a  legislative 
question;  Should  the  Congress  enact  a  law 
making  King's  birthday,  January  15,  a  legal 
holiday  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
federal  workers  everywhere?  Let  me  argue 
the  negative  side  of  that  proposition. 

First,  the  practical  matters;  Legal  holidays 
are  supposed  to  serve  a  dual  purpose.  They 
honor  particular  individuals  or  events,  and 
they  provide  working  people  with  a  day  of 
rest  from  their  everyday  burdens.  We  have 
nine  federal  holidays;  New  Year's.  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Memorial  Day,  Independ- 
ence Day,  Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day.  Veter- 
ans Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Holidays  cost  money.  There  is  no  way  ac- 
curately to  fix  the  cost  to  the  government 
and  to  industry  for  the  lost  production  that 
unavoidably  results  from  a  paid  legal  holi- 
day, but  the  cost  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Must  we  add  one  more 
such  consequence  to  the  nine  federal  holi- 
days already  observed? 

If  King's  birthday  in  January  were  to  he 
made  a  national  holiday,  we  would  wind  up 
with  six  holidays  in  a  period  of  two  and  a 
half  months— Election  Day,  Veterans  Day, 
Thanksgiving.  Christmas,  New  Year's  and 
then  King's  Day.  The  argument  in  favor  of 
easing  the  burden  on  the  labor  force  ceases 
to  hold  water. 

These  practical  objections  provide  the 
least  of  the  objections.  Note  that  of  the 
nine  federal  holidays,  only  two  honor  specif- 
ic individuals;  George  Washington  and 
Christopher  Columbus.  We  have  no  federal 
holiday  for  such  towering  figures  as  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  and  Lincoln.  A  decent  sense  of 
historical  perspective  should  tell  us  that 
Martin  Luther  King,  influential  as  he  was  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  was  no  John  Adams, 
no  John  Marshall,  no  Benjamin  Franklin. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  in  these  matters  to 
take  the  long  view.  Congress  ought  never  to 
name  a  federal  building  for  a  living  politi- 
cian. The  FBI  building  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  never  should  have  been  named  for 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  A  long  period  of  years 
should  elapse  before  individuals  are  formal- 
ly ranked  in  the  pantheon  of  national  great- 
ness. It  takes  time  to  assess  character  and  to 
appraise  achievements,  and  this  truism  ap- 
plies in  the  matter  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  FBI's  files  on  King  were  deposited  in 
1977  with  the  National  Archives,  under  seal 
for  50  years.  The  year  2027  is  no  farther  in 
the  future  than  the  year  1939  is  in  our  past, 


and  that  seems  not  so  very  long  ago.  The 
files  will  document  King's  intimate  associa- 
tion with  Communist  figures.  The  files  will 
remind  us  of  King's  vitriolic  attacks  on  his 
own  country  in  the  1960's.  when  he  publicly 
found  the  United  States  worse  than  Nazi 
Germany. 

To  say  that  the  pending  holiday  bill  is  a 
legislative  question  is  to  stop  short  of  the 
whole  truth.  The  bill  is  a  hot  political  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  preposterous  to  contend  that  if  one 
opposes  the  bill,  one  is  therefore  anti-black, 
but  political  life  is  filled  with  preposterous 
propositions.  It  will  take  courage  of  a  high 
order  to  vote  against  the  measure.  Soon 
enough  we  will  discover  who  has  it.  and  who 
doesn't.* 


and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity in  finding  an  equitable  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution,* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  62 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 62,  which  addresses  the  social  se- 
curity benefit  disparity  known  as  the 
notch  problem.  This  resolution  calls 
on  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  immediately  devel- 
op a  plan  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  steps  Congress  might  take  to  deal 
with  the  notch  problem. 

In  1977,  Congress  passed  a  series  of 
cost-cutting  reforms  to  save  the  then 
nearly  bankrupt  social  security 
system.  Because  the  old  system  of  de- 
termining social  security  benefits  was 
flawed  and  overcompensated  for  infla- 
tion. Congress  established  a  new  for- 
mula which  affects  all  those  born 
after  1916.  This  formula  provides  for 
lower  benefits.  To  ease  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new.  special  provi- 
sions were  enacted  for  people  about  to 
retire,  that  is.  those  born  in  1917-21. 
These  benefits  would  be  determined 
by  a  special  formula  if.  and  only  if.  the 
formula  would  provide  higher  benefits 
than  under  the  new  system. 

However,  the  high  inflation  rates  of 
the  late  seventies  made  the  difference 
in  benefit  levels  for  individuals  whose 
benefits  were  computed  under  the  old 
rules  somewhat  higher  than  anticipat- 
ed when  the  benefit  formula  change.s 
were  enacted.  As  a  result,  people 
whose  benefits  are  computed  under 
the  old  rules  have  a  greater  than  in- 
tended advantage  over  those  who  have 
to  use  the  transitional  or  new  compu- 
tation rules. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  showed  this  Nations  solemn  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  a  financially 
stable  and  secure  social  security 
system.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  leg- 
islation did  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  unintended  consequences  of  the 
change  in  benefit  formulas.  I  believe 
that  Congress  still  has  a  responsibility 
to  remedy  some  of  the  unintended 
consequences  of  its  actions.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  cooperation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 


THE  MX— A  GIANT  STEP 
TOWARD  NUCLEAR  WAR 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration and  others  are  playing 
upon  Americans'  justified  anger  by 
using  the  Soviet  Union's  barbaric 
attack  upon  the  unarmed  Korean  air- 
liner to  justify  building  the  MX  mis- 
sile. 

In  the  wake  of  this  senseless  trage- 
dy, we  seek  a  response  that  will  ade- 
quately express  both  our  outrage  at 
the  atrocity  and  our  determination 
that  it  never  happen  again.  In  our 
anger,  however,  we  must  still  think 
clearly,  and  not  respond  in  ways  that 
will  weaken,  rather  than  strengthen, 
our  national  security  while  failing  to 
impress  the  Soviets.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  administration  would 
have  us  do  by  linking  the  shooting 
down  of  flight  007  with  support  for  its 
proposal  to  build  100  MX  missiles  and 
base  them  in  old  Minuteman  silos. 

Mr.  President,  I  abhor  this  brutal 
attack  not  only  for  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  innocent  lives  but  also  for 
the  Soviet's  utter  disregard  for  human 
life  to  "preserve  the  Russian  mother- 
land." It  painfully  reminds  us  of  an- 
other godless  state  that  slaughtered  6 
million  Jews  in  pursuit  of  its  deranged 
political  beliefs.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  in  Hitler's  Germany,  the  state 
counts  for  everything  while  the  indi- 
vidual counts  for  nothing. 

The  Soviet  attack  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise. It  merely  continues  the  trend  of 
atrocities— the  Stalin  purges  of  the 
1930's  and  1950's,  the  crushing  of  Hun- 
gary in  1956.  Czechoslovakia  in  1965. 
then  Poland,  and  Afghanistan.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

Yet.  this  latest  atrocity  bears  no  re- 
lation to  the  debate  over  whether  to 
deploy  the  MX  missile.  Those  who 
oppose  the  administration's  proposal 
do  not  harbor  any  illusions  about  the 
Soviet  Unions  good  faith  in  its  inter- 
national dealings  or  its  respect  for 
human  life.  We  oppose  it  for  reasons 
based  solely  upon  our  own  national  in- 
terests. And  the  arguments  against 
building  the  MX  and  basing  it  in  exist- 
ing Minuteman  silos  remain  as  persua- 
sive today  as  they  were  before  the  So- 
viets shot  down  flight  007. 

The  administration's  proposal  will 
not  make  our  land-based  missile  force 
more  survivable.  It  will  divert  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  from  genuine 
human  needs,  as  well  as  from  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  conventional  forces. 
It  will  not  give  us  a  "bargaining  chip" 
for  concluding  a  nuclear  arms  control 
agreement.  But.  in  conjunction  with 
Soviet  deployments,  it  will  move  both 
nations  dangerously  close  to  nuclear 
war. 


By  any  measure,  the  MX  missile  will 
seriously  weaken  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

First,  after  rejecting  over  30  other 
options,  the  administration  plans  to 
base  it  in  the  worst  possible  location- 
existing,  vulnerable  Minuteman  silos. 
President  Reagan  took  office  resolving 
to  close  the  so-called  window  of  vul- 
nerability caused  by  the  growing  abili- 
ty of  Soviet  missile  to  destroy  our 
land-based  nuclear  forces  in  a  first- 
strike.  Now,  he  plans  to  put  our  most 
expensive  and  lethal  strategic  weapon 
in  the  most  attractive  target  we  could 
offer  the  Soviets,  And  the  Soviets  do 
not  even  have  to  retarget  their  missile 
or  spend  a  single  ruble  to  knock  it  out. 
Defense  experts  agree  the  Soviets 
currently  can  "kill"  between  75  and  95 
percent  of  our  Minuteman  silos. 
Therefore,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
said,  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman  silos 
would  be  "sitting  ducks, "  only  fatter 
and  larger  than  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile. They  would  offer  the  United 
States  about  as  much  military  security 
as  a  disconnected  burglar  alarm  in  a 
house  with  the  front  door  open. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  President 
Reagan  now  to  claim  building  the  MX 
will  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  our 
toughness  in  response  to  the  shooting 
down  of  the  Korean  airliner.  If  MX-in- 
Minuteman  was  vulnerable  before,  it  is 
still  vulnerable  now.  Why  should  the 
United  States  make  itself  look  foolish 
by  spending  $30  billion  on  a  weapon 
system  the  Soviets  know  they  can 
defeat,  and  then  say,  "That'll  show' 
em."  That  is  not  national  will,  that  is 
national  ignorance.  And  it  is  not  likely 
to  impress  the  Soviets. 

Second,  the  MX  represents  an  enor- 
mous diversion  of  defense  resources 
from  building  a  smaller  new  mobile 
missile,  improving  our  conventional 
forces,  and  addressing  human  needs. 
Defense  spending  has  contributed  to 
the  President's  unprecedented  budget 
deficits  that  threaten  to  choke  off  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  to  bring  closer  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  every  segment  of 
our  society,  including  national  de- 
fense. 

Each  MX  will  mean  fewer  resources 
for  truly  survivable  alternatives  to 
today's  vulnerable  land-based  missiles. 
Each  MX  will  mean  fewer  ships,  tanks, 
fighters,  and  other  conventional  forces 
to  buffer  against  nuclear  war. 

And  the  costs  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  $30  billion  or  more  just  to  build 
and  deploy  the  MX  missile.  They  will 
ultimately  include  additional  billions 
to  try  to  protect  it  from  Soviet 
attack— either  with  an  antiballistic- 
missile  system  or  some  "Star  Wars"- 
type  satellite  defense— when  the  ad- 
ministration finally  discovers  its  vul- 
nerability has  rendered  the  MX  use- 
less. 

Third,  although  its  proponents 
maintain  the  MX  gives  the  President  a 


"bargaining  chip"  in  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, he  has  repeatedly  said  he 
will  not  bargain  it  away  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

Moreover.  this  administration's 
record  gives  no  confidence  it  will  keep 
the  arms  control  part  of  the  MX  'bar- 
gain."  It  has  refused  to  seek  ratifica- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  It  has  de- 
layed for  many  months  any  negotia- 
tions at  all  on  nuclear  arms,  going  to 
the  table  only  when  prodded  by  public 
pressure.  It  flirted  with  insanity  by 
talking  of  nuclear  warning  shots  and 
winnable  nuclear  war.  It  has  aban- 
doned the  goal  of  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban.  And  it  has  launched  an 
arms  race  in  space,  diminishing  our 
national  prestige  by  enabling  the  Sovi- 
ets to  exhibit  reasonableness  in  calling 
for  its  halt. 

In  fact,  so  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress doubt  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  arms  control  that  the 
President  seems  to  negotiate  as  much 
with  them  over  his  arms  control  poli- 
cies as  with  the  Soviets.  Some  Mem- 
bers have  threatened  to  withdraw 
their  support  for  the  MX  if  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  do  not  soon  show 
some  real  progress.  Others  have  made 
their  support  contingent  on  the  Presi- 
dent's endorsing  a  so-called  build-down 
proposal— eliminating  two  existing 
warheads  for  every  new  one. 

Thus,  while  the  President  sees  the 
MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  with  the  So- 
viets, Congress  uses  it  as  a  bargaining 
chip  with  the  President— to  get  his 
active  commitment  to  control  and 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  is  a  Paustain  bargain  of  the 
worst  kind.  And  it  stands  logic  on  its 
head:  It  makes  no  sense  to  .support  a 
buildup  of  our  nuclear  arsenal— by  100 
MX  missiles  armed  with  1,000  war- 
heads—just to  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  would  likely  force  us  to 
remove  them. 

Finally,  and  most  seriously,  the  MX 
is  a  giant  step  toward  nuclear  war.  Be- 
cause its  unprecedented  power  and 
vulnerability  invite  the  Soviets  to 
strike  first,  the  MX,  from  a  military 
standpoint,  is  useful  only  if  we  launch 
it  in  a  first-strike  against  them  or  the 
moment  we  think  their  missiles  are  on 
the  way.  Given  the  frightening 
number  of  "War  Games"-style  false 
alarms  that  have  lit  up  our  defense 
computers  in  the  past,  shifting  to  a 
launch  on  warning  doctrine  danger- 
ously increases  the  chance  of  acciden- 
tal nuclear  war. 

This  future  will  not  bring  peace.  It 
will  bring  a  test  of  nerves  between 
both  superpowers,  their  fingers  poised 
on  hair  triggers  ready  to  use  their 
weapons  rather  than  lose  them. 

The  President  reportedly  chose  the 
name  of  his  MX  missile-Peacemaker. 
Apparently,  George  Orwell's  "1984" 
arrived  in  Washington  a  year  early. 
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We  do  not  need  a  missile  called  a 
Peacemaker.  We  need  a  President  who 
is  one.  And  we  need  an  administration 
that  will  listen  to  the  American  people 
when  they  call  for  clear  strategic 
thinking  and  reject  a  missile  that 
makes  no  sense.* 


MENDING  OUR  FENCES 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reverend  Harold  DeGroot,  pastor  of 
the  Christian  Reformed  Church  in 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  recently  wrote  a 
column  for  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus 
Leader  in  which  he  discussed  the  real 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

In  his  article  Pastor  DeGroot  looks 
at  Soviet  communism  from  a  historical 
perspective.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
Leninist  goal  of  world  domination  has 
not  changed  and  that  we  must  keep 
our  fences  mended,  militarily. 

The  brutal  shooting  down  of  an  un- 
armed Korean  airliner  with  269  men. 
women,  and  children  aboard— includ- 
ing about  60  Americans— should  be  re- 
minder enough  of  the  mentality  of  our 
Soviet  adversaries. 

Yet.  as  Pastor  DeGroot  points  out. 
we  tend  to  forget  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Some  even  propose  to  freeze  us 
into  permanent  strategic  inferiority. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus 

Leader.  Sept.  10.  1983] 

We  Need  Strong  Pence  With  Soviets 

(By  Harold  DeGroot) 

Having  been  raised  on  a  farm  I  learned  a 
very  important  lesson  for  all  of  life:  "Good 
fences  make  good  neighbors."  We  had  a 
neighbor  who  neglected  his  fences.  His  live- 
stock spent  about  as  much  time  on  our 
farmyard  as  on  his  own.  Needless  to  say. 
this  brought  tension. 

This  is  also  true  in  the  international 
arena:  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 
The  only  wise  course  for  the  United  States 
to  follow  is  to  build  good  fences.  We  must 
meet  the  Soviet  Union  on  every  level— tech- 
nologically, militarily.  If  we  neglect  our 
fences  it  will,  no  doubt,  bring  about  unilat- 
eral American  disarmament.  The  only  re- 
sponsible position  is  to  negotiate  from  a  po- 
sition of  strength. 

We  forget  that  we  are  still  at  war  with 
communism.  The  Communists  are  still  out 
to  take  our  freedoms  and  to  enslave  us  and 
our  children.  Communism  is  waging  its  war 
to  enslave  us  according  to  plans  carefully 
spelled  out  over  60  years  ago  by  Lenin. 
Lenin's  plan  states:  "First,  we  will  take  East- 
em  Europe,  then  the  masses  of  Asia,  then 
we  will  encircle  the  United  States,  which 
will  be  the  last  bastian  of  capitalism.  We 
will  not  have  to  attack.  It  will  fall  into  our 
hands  like  an  overripe  fruit." 

Following  Lenin's  plan  the  Communists 
are  directing  a  two-pronged  attack  against 
the  United  States.  Their  program  is  de- 
signed, first,  to  destroy  our  ability  to  resist 
(disarmament)  and.  second,  to  destroy  our 
will  to  resist.  If  the  Communists  could  trick 
us  into  destroying  our  arms,  our  ability  to 
resist  would  be  destroyed.  Now  they  are  also 
working  to  destroy  our  will  to  resist.  Since 
Vietnam  and  further  expansionism  by  the 


Soviets,  we  are  a  nation  with  a  diminished 
will. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  history  some  ot  us 
are  still  asking  for  a  nuclear  freez»-— weaken 
our  fences!— Even  though  we  all  know  we 
cannot  trust  the  Communists.  And  churches 
are  getting  involved,  often  taking  the  lead- 
ership in  this  suicide!  At  best,  church  in- 
volvement in  military  and  politicp.l  issues 
only  muddles  the  waters. 

Communism  is  an  idea  bom  in  hell.  It 
must  be  replaced  by  an  idea  born  in  heaven. 
That  is  where  the  churches  come  in!  Tell 
the  whole  truth  about  conununism.  Preach 
the  word,  which  has  much  to  say  about  ihe 
communist  enslavement  and  wanton  killing 
of  millions  in  Cambodia,  Laos.  Vietnam.  Af- 
ghSLnistan,  Poland  and  a  host  of  other  iron- 
and  bamboo-curtain  countries.  They  have 
crushed  the  spirit  and  robbed  the  freedoms 
of  those  enslaved!  A  monstrous  crime.  We 
must  tell  them  that  being  tree  in  Christ  we 
are  free  indeed.  Only  then.* 


GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LOCAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1630,  a  bill  to  provide  general  assist- 
ance to  local  education  agencies  for 
making  educational  services  available 
to  alien  children.  S.  1630  authorizes 
$68  million  over  the  next  3  years  to 
assist  districts  that  provide  education- 
al services  in  areas  with  disproportion- 
ately large  numbers  of  refugees  and  il- 
legal alien  students. 

Classrooms  across  the  Nation,  con- 
fronted by  the  biggest  influx  of  immi- 
grant students  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  are  struggling  to  absorb  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  youngsters  each 
year.  This  assistance  is  essential  to 
local  districts  that  cannot  fully  under- 
write the  cost  of  providing  such  serv- 
ices. The  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
limited  English  speaking  students  has 
generated  new  demands  for  equip- 
ment, materials  and  supplies,  class- 
room space,  and  bilingual  staff. 

These  increasing  demands  constitute 
a  growing  burden  of  State  and  local 
tax  resources.  The  Texas  Education 
Agency  estimates  that  an  average  of 
$2,600  was  spent  on  each  Texas  school- 
child  during  the  1982-83  school  year. 
While  alien  students  costs  are  higher 
because  of  the  special  needs  cited  ear- 
lier, using  the  baseline  figure  of  $2,600 
for  the  estimated  29,170  undocument- 
ed aliens  in  Texas  schools  indicates 
that  communities  are  being  asked  to 
assume  more  than  $75  million  per  year 
in  additional  obligations. 

These  costs  place  an  enormous 
strain  on  existing  educational  re- 
sources. For  example,  the  Ysleta 
school  district  superintendent  recently 
testified  to  the  State  Education  Sub- 
committee that  his  district  has  been 
unable  to  employ  sufficient  bilingual 
and  English  as  a  second  language 
teachers.  According  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  Dade  County.  Fla.,  nearly 
$12  million  has  been  expended  over 
the  last  3  years  to  purchase  portable 
classrooms  for  refugee  students.  While 


some  might  argue  that  Federal  fund- 
ing available  through  the  chapter  1 
program  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children  should  be  sufficient  to 
defray  such  costs,  assistance  under 
this  program  is  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  the  1980  population  census  which 
undercounts  the  number  of  undocu- 
mented aliens,  thereby  underfunding 
States  responsible  for  educating  large 
numbers  of  alien  children. 

Devaluation  of  the  Mexican  peso  in 
1982.  which  reduced  the  peso  to  one- 
sixth  of  its  previous  buying  power,  has 
severely  curtailed  the  flow  of  com- 
merce from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  communities  along  the  border 
are  affected  disproportionately  by 
plummeting  retail  sales,  a  rising 
number  of  bankruptcies,  declining  tax 
bases,  and  high  unemployment.  In 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings 
over  which  I  presided  on  August  1,  wit- 
nesses reported  unemployment  rates 
of  12  percent  in  El  Paso.  16  percent  in 
Brownsville,  27  percent  in  Laredo,  and 
an  unprecedented  47  percent  in  Starr 
County.  Sales  tax  receipts  in  Laredo 
and  similarly  hard-hit  cities  fell  44 
percent  last  year.  Improvement  in  the 
economy  of  the  region  is  projected  to 
be  several  years  away,  meanwhile 
school  board  members  and  superin- 
tendents dependent  on  local  tax  reve- 
nues are  experiencing  difficulties  in 
collecting  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
either  operating  costs  or  long-term 
bond  obligations. 

A  host  of  related  problems  has 
emerged,  caused  in  part  by  the  rav- 
aged local  economy  and  Congress  in- 
ability to  enact  a  coherent  immigra- 
tion policy  which  would  regulate  the 
influx  of  aliens  from  outside  our  Na- 
tion's borders.  The  problems  center 
around  provision  of  basic  services, 
such  as  health  care  and  emergency 
food  and  shelter.  As  unemployment  in- 
creases, the  number  of  persons  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance 
and  health  care  similarly  increases. 
The  cost  of  caring  for  indigents,  many 
of  whom  are  illegal  aliens,  is  expen- 
sive—$2  million  per  year  in  Cameron 
County  alone,  according  to  testimony 
provided  by  local  officials  at  the  JEC 
hearing.  The  circumstances  exacer- 
bate the  difficulty  which  local  jurisdic- 
tions experience  in  attempting  to  re- 
spond to  demands  for  education  serv- 
ices. 

I  have  long  supported  Federal  legis- 
lation to  respond  to  the  special  needs 
of  areas  disproportionately  impacted 
by  large  numbers  of  aliens.  On  two 
separate  occasions,  I  introduced  and 
guided  through  the  Senate  bills  to 
provide  assistance  for  construction  of 
classrooms  in  schools  affected  by  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  overcrowding 
due  to  legal  alien  immigration  along 
the  United  States-Mexican  border.  I 
have  supported  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
immigration  legislation  as  a  means  to 


control  the  flood  of  aliens  into  this 
country.  But  neither  initiative  has 
been  enacted,  and  the  citizens  of  com- 
munities all  along  the  border  need  as- 
sistance now  in  response  to  present, 
severe  conditions.  This  bill  is  the  first 
necessary  step  toward  redressing  those 
needs  in  the  area  of  education,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
S.  1630.* 


MEETING  THE  SOVIET 
CHALLENGE 

•  Mr.  HART,  Mr,  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 1  after  hearing  that  the  Sovi- 
ets had  shot  down  an  unarmed  Korean 
Air  Lines  passenger  plane,  I  termed 
the  act  cowardly,  unprovoked  and  bar- 
baric behavior.  The  passage  of  time 
has  not.  nor  should  it,  diminish  the 
despicable  character  of  this  Soviet 
action. 

To  date,  the  Soviets  have  continued 
to  deny  their  victims  and  the  world  at 
large  their  minimum  due:  an  apology; 
a  commitment  never  to  repeat  such  an 
act;  &nd  appropriate  compensation  for 
the  families  of  the  victims. 

Indeed,  Soviet  actions  have  been  the 
epitome  of  arrogance  and  brutality: 

In  Madrid.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  at  a  forum  committed  to  the 
extention  and  preservation  of  human 
rights  effectively  said  that  any  viola- 
tion of  Soviet  territory  justifies 
murder. 

In  a  subsequent  press  conference, 
Soviet  Defense  Minister  Ogarkov 
crudely  lied  about  the  lights  on  the 
KAL  aircraft  and  its  resemblance  to 
other  aircraft. 

The  Soviets  clearly  gave  the  world 
the  impression  that  not  only  do  they 
have  no  regrets  but  that  they  would 
do  it  again  and  equally  without  qualm. 
Yet  this  should  not  surprise  us. 
Soviet  policies  whether  they  be  the  in- 
vasion and  continued  supression  of  Af- 
ghanistan or  the  harassment  and  in- 
carceration of  domestic  dissidents 
have  demonstrated  the  harsh  reality 
of  the  Soviet  System.  The  destruction 
of  the  KAL  jetliner  is  but  another 
sorry  page  in  this  record. 

Our  response  to  Soviet  terror  has 
been  properly  measured  and  coordi- 
nated internationally.  We  have  sought 
devices  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Sovi- 
ets without  circumscribing  our  own  in- 
terests as  suspension  of  arms  control 
negotiations  or  economic  boycotts 
would  have  done.  In  this  vein,  the  So- 
viets have  been  brought  to  the  docket 
at  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and 
harshly  criticized.  We  are  still  orches- 
trating an  appropriate  NATO  re- 
sponse. Along  the  same  line,  we  should 
support  and  commend  the  proposal  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Air- 
line Pilots  to  suspend  air  service  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  60  days.  Likewise,  we 
should  continue  to  press  the  Soviets 
for  access  to  the  crash  site,  compensa- 
tion for  our  citizens  and  a  commit- 


ment to  honor  the  sanctity  of  civilian 
aircraft. 

Obviously,  there  are  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  disaster  and  special 
interests  will  rush  to  wrap  their  pro- 
grams in  the  mantle  of  tragedy.  I  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  lessons  are  not 
simply  that  we  need  more  defense  or 
that  we  must  negotiate  to  prevent  war. 
Indeed  the  clearest  lesson  is  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  truism  that  we  live  in  a 
dangerous  world  and  that  the  powers 
of  any  nation  or  group  to  redress  a 
wrong  are  limited.  As  always  we  will 
need  our  best  minds,  our  calmest  reac- 
tions and  our  strongest  resolves  to  deal 
with  the  challenges  posed  by  the 
Soviet  system  in  every  forum— mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  economic— where  our 
interests  conflict  or  coincide.* 


ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING  FOR 
CLINCH  RIVER— CBO  SPEAKS 
OUT 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  Congres- 
sional Record  entry,  the  proposed  al- 
ternative financing  plan  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project  is  in  no 
way  a  cost-sharing  arrangement.  In 
fact,  my  staff  has  estimated  that  it 
would  add  from  between  $150  million 
to  $300  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
project  through  increased  financing 
costs  and  the  granting  of  tax  benefits. 
Yesterday,  my  own  estimates  were 
verified  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO).  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Conserva- 
tion, and  Power  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
newly  appointed  Director,  Rudolph 
Permer,  outlined  two  major  findings  of 
a  CBO  study  on  the  budgetary  effects 
of  the  proposed  plan. 

The  first  finding  was  that  the  plan 
would  add  $2.6  billion  to  the  Federal 
deficit  from  1990  to  2020  and  that 
even  when  discounted,  the  cost  of  the 
plan  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be 
almost  $250  million  more  than  if  the 
Congress  chose  to  fully  fund  the 
project. 

The  second  finding  was  that  the 
after-tax  rate  of  return  earned  by  the 
equity  investors  under  the  plan  would 
be  nearly  37  percent. 

Mr.  Permer  in  his  testimony  indicat- 
ed that  this  financing  plan  was  even 
worse  than  the  approach  Congress  has 
already  found  unacceptable.  These 
findings  are  significant  and  make  it 
clear  that  the  proposed  financing  plan 
is  seriously  flawed  and  in  need  of  care- 
ful review  and  extensive  modification. 
Certainly,  any  attempt  to  attach  leg- 
islation for  this  plan  on  the  continuing 
appropriations  resolution,  should  be 
resisted.  A  plan  this  controversial  that 
requires  authorization  of  $1.5  billion 
in  obligations  on  a  single  vote,  and 
that  ironically  increases  the  project's 
cost  ought  not  to  be  considered  at  the 
last  minute  on  an  appropiations  bill. 


Indeed,  submitting  such  legislation 
separately  would  make  far  greater 
sense  particularly  now  that  DOE  has 
made  draft  legislation  available  (see 
the  Congressional  Record  at  S12453. 
September  1983). 

Mr.  F»resident.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  understand  just 
how  flawed  the  proposed  alternative 
financing  plan  is  and  how  much  it  is  in 
need  of  markup  and  modification  as 
separate  legislation.  I  ask  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  CBO  study,  "Com- 
parative Analysis  of  Alternative  Fi- 
nancing Plans  for  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Project"  and  Mr. 
Permer's  written  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Statement  of  Rudolph  G.  Penner. 
Director,  Congressional  Budget  Office 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  proposed  fi- 
nancing plan  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor.  The  staff  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  has  analyzed  the  fi- 
nancial implications  of  this  plan  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  Our  analysis  deals  only 
with  alternative  financing  options,  and  does 
not  address  the  value  of  the  project  itself  or 
the  decision  about  whether  it  should  be 
completed. 

Our  analysis  focuses  on  two  basic  options: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  private  financing  plan 
developed  by  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corpora- 
tion (BRC)  Task  Force  and  endorsed  by  the 
Administration:  and.  on  the  other  hand,  an 
alternative  that  I  will  call  the  'government- 
financed"  plan.  The  latter  assumes: 

No  additional  private  sector  contributions, 
other  than  the  $175  million  already  commit- 
ted by  public  utilities; 

Federal  funding  of  an  additional  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  construction  costs; 

Continued  government  operation  of  the 
reactor  through  the  year  2020,  and  sales  of 
power  at  market  rate  throughout  the 
period;  and 

Completion  of  the  project  at  the  same 
cost  and  at  the  same  time  as  assumed  for 
the  BRC  private  financing  plan. 

Under  these  assumptions,  the  BRC  plan 
would  reduce  federal  budget  deficits  be- 
tween 1984  and  1990  by  close  to  $700  mU- 
lion,  but  would  add  $2.6  billion  to  the  deficit 
over  the  following  30  years,  as  compared 
with  the  government-financed  alternative. 
Thus,  the  budgetary  effect  of  the  BRC  plan 
is  to  reduce  deficits  in  the  early  years  at  a 
cost  of  larger  deficits  in  later  years. 

Because  the  value  to  the  government  of 
receiving  a  dollar  in  the  future  is  less  than 
the  value  of  receiving  the  same  dollar  now, 
an  evaluation  of  this  trade-off  requires  a 
discounting  of  future  outlays  and  revenues 
to  put  all  cash  flows  on  an  equivalent  basis, 
regardless  of  the  year  in  which  they  occur. 
When  discounted,  at  the  after-tax  cost  of 
federal  borrowing,  the  cost  of  the  private 
plan  is  almost  $250  million  more  than  if  the 
Congress  chose  to  fully  fund  the  project. 
This  indicates  that  the  short-term  savings 
from  the  BRC  plan  do  not  offset  the  higher 
costs  to  the  government  over  the  life  of  the 
reactor. 

The  higher  cost  of  the  private  plan  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  government  would 
be  borrowing  funds  from  the  private  sector 
and  paying  a  guaranteed  rate  of  retum 
higher  than  normal  government  borrowing 
costs.  Under  the  BRC  plan,  our  base-case  as- 
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sumptions  imply  that  the  after-tax  rate  of 
return  earned  by  the  equity  Investors  would 
be  about  37  percent,  while  the  after-tax  rate 
of  return  for  bondholders  would  be  7.5  per- 
cent. The  difference  between  these  rates 
and  the  goverrunent's  assumed  after-tax  dis- 
count rate  of  about  6.75  percent  accounts 
for  the  higher  long-term  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  BRC  plan. 

Our  analysis  reflects  an  assumption  that, 
under  the  government-financed  plan,  power 
produced  by  the  reactor  could  be  sold  at 
market  rates  throughout  the  period.  This 
would  demand  a  change  in  the  current  con- 
tractual agreements,  which  require  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  (TVA)  to  buy  the 
power  produced  by  the  reactor  for  the  first 
five  years  at  "avoided  energy  costs."  This  re- 
striction could,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Con- 
gress, be  maintained  or  removed  regardless 
of  which  financing  plan  is  selected.  There- 
fore, in  comparing  the  two  basic  alterna- 
tives, the  same  power  sales  were  assumed 
for  both. 

Our  analysis  also  assumes  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  would  not  exercise 
Its  option  to  purchase  the  reactor  after  five 
years  of  operation.  In  view  of  its  projections 
of  excess  capacity,  the  TVA  has  indicated 
that  it  would  probably  not  acquire  the 
plant. 

Our  analysis  is  based  on  an  assessment  of 
the  tax  benefits  that  private  investors 
would  receive  under  the  BRC  plan  from  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  from  depreciation 
and  Interest  deductions.  We  have  also  esti- 
mated taxes  the  investors  would  pay  on 
their  income  from  the  project.  The  results 
have  been  tested  under  varying  assumptions 
about  the  tax  treatment  of  the  private  in- 
vestors, the  amount  of  income  from  the  sale 
of  electricity,  and  the  discount  rate  used  in 
the  analysis.  The  cost  of  the  BRC  plan  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  government-financed 
plan  urider  only  one  of  the  scenarios  ana- 
lyzed. That  scenario  assumes  that,  with  gov- 
ernment financing,  power  would  be  sold  at  a 
below-market  price  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  re- 
actor's operation,  as  specified  in  current 
agreements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  assumes 
that  power  sales  under  the  private  plan 
would  t>e  at  a  market  price.  It  is  not  appar- 
ent, however,  why  the  restriction  on  power 
sales  should  necessarily  be  maintained  in 
one  case,  but  not  in  the  other.  Therefore, 
the  choice  of  financing  mechanism  should 
not  be  affected  by  this  assumption. 

In  sum,  the  CBO  analysis  indicates  that.  If 
the  government  Is  to  proceed  with  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project, 
direct  appropriation  of  the  necessary  addi- 
tional construction  funds  would  be  more  ec- 
onomical to  the  government  in  the  long 
term  than  the  BRC's  private  financing  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment this  morning.  More  detail  on  this  anal- 
ysis appears  in  the  Staff  Working  Paper 
that  we  have  provided  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee. I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  or  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may 
have. 

COKPARATIVE    ANALYSIS    OF    ALTERNATIVE    FI- 
NANCING   Plans    for    the    Clinch    River 
Breeder  Reactor  Project 
As  mandated  by  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  transmitted  a  new  plan 
for  financing  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor  Project   (CRBRP)    involving   greater 
participation  from  the  private  sector.  At  the 
request   of   the   Subcommittee   on   Energy 
Conservation  and  Power  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  Con- 


gressional Budget  Office  (CBO)  has  pre- 
pared an  analysis  of  the  proposed  financing 
plan,  assessing  Its  long-term  Impact  on  the 
federal  budget  compared  to  the  alternative 
of  full  federal  funding  of  the  remaining 
costs.  This  paper  describes  the  background 
of  the  new  financing  plan  and  the  CBO 
analysis  of  its  budget  impact. 

BACKGROUND 

The  CRBRP  was  authorized  In  1970  and 
initial  appropriations  were  provided  in  1972. 
The  cost  of  the  project  was  estimated  in 
1972  to  be  $699  million,  based  on  manufac- 
turers" conceptual  designs.  In  1973,  utilities 
committed  themselves  to  pay  $257  million 
plus  interest  to  the  CRBRP.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  now  estimates  that  Interest 
will  raise  the  utility  commitment  to  more 
than  $340  million.  After  detailed  cost  esti- 
mates and  reference  designs  were  completed 
in  1974.  the  estimated  costs  of  the  project 
rose  to  over  $1.7  billion,  assuming  operation 
In  1982.  Funding  restrictions,  delays,  licens- 
ing requirements,  and  cost  reestimates  have 
since  raised  the  estimated  costs  to  over  $4 
billion,  of  which  nearly  $1.7  billion  has  been 
spent.  In  the  Further  Continuing  Appro- 
priations Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1983.  the  Con- 
gress directed  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
report  on  options  to  secure  additional  pri- 
vate sector  participation  In  the  CRBRP  that 
would  reduce  the  federal  budget  require- 
ments. An  Initial  report  was  submitted  in 
March,  and  a  second  more  detailed  plan  was 
submitted  in  early  August.  No  funds  were 
included  in  the  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1984  for  the  CRBRP  pend- 
ing action  on  private  financing.  Work  con- 
tinues, however,  on  site  preparation  activity. 

Responsibility  for  the  CRBRP  is  governed 
by  contractual  agreements  Involving  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority (TVA),  and  the  Project  Management 
Corporation  (PMC).  The  latter  represents 
the  Interests  of  contributing  utilities  in  the 
management  of  the  project.  The  Breeder 
Reactor  Corporation  (BRC)  was  established 
to  represent  the  electric  power  industry  in 
providing  assistance  and  support  to  the 
project. 

Under  present  working  agreements,  if  the 
project  is  to  be  completed  by  1990  as  cur- 
rently planned,  the  government  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  an  estimated  addi- 
tional $2.3  billion  to  complete  construction. 
As  part  of  their  original  commitment,  utili- 
ties (through  the  BRC)  are  obligated  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $175  million.'  The  TVA  is 
required  to  purchase  power  generated  by 
the  CRBRP  for  the  first  five  years  of  the 
project's  operation,  and  has  the  option  to 
purchase  the  plant  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  No  specific  agreements  have  been 
reached  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
project  after  the  five-year  period. 

THE  BRC  PLAN 

In  response  to  the  Congressional  directive, 
the  Department  of  Energy  explored  options 
to  secure  additional  private  sector  financing 
for  the  CRBRP.  The  Breeder  Reactor  Cor- 
poration prepared  a  proposal  that  would  in- 
crease private  participation  In  the  funding 
of  the  CRBRP.  It  Includes  $1.5  billion  In  ad- 
ditional government  financing  and  $825  mil- 
lion in  additional  private  funds,  the  latter 
consisting  of  $675  million  in  short-term 
lending  and  $150  million  in  equity  participa- 
tion (see  Table  1  below).  This  plan  was  en- 


dorsed by  the  Administration  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  on  August  1,  1983. 

TABLE  1 -PROPOSED  SOURCES  OF  CRBRP  FUNDS.  1984- 

1990 
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Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  be  required  to  cover  the  full 
costs  of  the  equity  investment,  as  well  as 
principal  and  Interest  payments  on  the  debt, 
through  various  tax  benefits,  project  reve- 
nues, and.  If  necessary,  federal  payments. 
Thus,  the  proposal  embodies  virtually  no 
risks  to  the  new  private  sector  participants. 
The  short-term  private  investment  of  $675 
million  would  be  retired  in  1990  by  the  issu- 
ance (by  the  equity  investors)  of  an  estimat- 
ed $1.04  billion  In  30-year  bonds,  which 
would  cover  the  $675  million  in  short-term 
construction  loans  plus  Interest  accrued  at 
10  percent.  The  plan  would  require  a  gov- 
ernment commitment  to  cover  the  principal 
and  Interest  payments  on  the  bonds,  either 
from  the  reactor's  power  sales  or.  If  those 
are  not  adequate,  from  other  government 
funds.  The  sale  of  $150  million  in  equity 
shares  in  the  project  would  be  attracted 
through  a  guarantee  of  tax  benefits  and  a 
share  of  revenue  not  needed  to  pay  Interest 
on  the  debt.  Because  of  the  uncertainties  as- 
sociated with  the  newness  of  the  technolo- 
gy, licensing  requirements,  and  the  volume 
and  price  of  future  electricity  sales,  the 
BRC  proposes  that  the  government  guaran- 
tee that  both  the  equity  and  the  debt  hold- 
ers will  be  repaid  their  investments,  as  well 
as  a  minimum  rate  of  return.  The  actual 
rates  of  return  would  be  open  to  negotiation 
and  would  reflect  market  conditions  at  the 
time.  All  cost  overruns  would  be  paid  for  in 
full  by  the  federal  government. 

THE  alternative:  GOVERNMENT  FINANCING 

For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  the  BRC 
plan  is  compared  to  an  alternative  that  as- 
sumes: 

Federal  funding  of  an  additional  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  construction  costs; 

Utility  contributions,  already  committed, 
of  $175  million: 

Continued  government  operation  of  the 
reactor  through  the  year  2020,  with  sales  of 
power  at  market  rates  throughout  the 
period: 

Completion  of  the  project  at  the  same 
cost  and  at  the  same  time  as  under  the  BRC 
plan. 

As  with  the  proposed  BRC  plan,  this  alter- 
native (which  we  will  generally  refer  to  as 
the  "government-financed"  plan)  would  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  current  contractual 
agreements,  because  of  the  present  require- 
ment that  the  TVA  must  buy  the  power  pro- 
duced by  the  CRBRP  for  the  first  five  years 
at    avoided   energy   cost.'    This    restriction 


'  This  is  in  addition  to  the  utility  contributions  to 
dale,  which,  with  accrued  interest,  total  1166  mil- 
lion. 


'  Avoided  energy  cost  is  the  incremental  cost  to 
an  electrical  utility  of  electric  energy  or  capacity  or 
both. 
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could,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Congress,  be 
maintained  or  removed  regardless  of  which 
financing  plan  Is  selected.  Therefore.  In  ana- 
lyzing the  two  basic  alternatives,  power 
sales  at  market  rates  were  assumed  for  both. 
The  analysis  also  assumes  that  TVA 
would  not  exercise  its  option  to  purchase 
the  reactor  after  five  years  of  operation.  In 
view  of  TVA's  recent  reductions  In  its  own 
plans  for  construction  of  power-generation 
facilities,  all  Indications  are  that  TVA  would 
probably  not  acquire  the  plant. 

ESTIMATED  BUDGET  IMPACT  OF  THE  BRC  PLAN 

CBO  has  analyzed  the  budgetary  impact 
of  the  proposed  BRC  plan  on  both  outlays 
and  tax  revenues,  assuming  that  the  project 
Is  completed  within  current  cost  estimates 
and  on  schedule,  and  that  the  financing 
terms  would  be  those  assumed  by  the  devel- 
opers of  the  plan. 

Compared  to  the  government-financed 
plan  described  above,  the  BRC  plan  would: 

Reduce  federal  outlays  for  project  con- 
struction; 

Reduce  federal  tax  revenues  In  the  early 
years  (through  1995).  and  increase  them  in 
subsequent  years;  and 

Reduce  or  eliminate  federal  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  power. 

Each  of  these  effects  is  discussed  separate- 
ly below. 

Construction  Outlays 

Under  the  BRC  plan,  the  government 
would  spend  $1.5  billion  and  private  parties 
$1.0  billion  to  complete  the  CRBRP.  This 
would  reduce  federal  outlays  by  $825  million 
between  1984  and  1990— with  $150  million 
provided  by  equity  investors  and  $675  mil- 
lion covered  by  short-term  construction 
loans. 

Tax  Revenues 

The  equity  participants,  in  return  for 
their  investment,  would  be  entitled  to  po- 
tentially large  tax  credits  and  deductions. 
The  proposal  does  not  assume  any  new  tax 
benefits;  it  only  requests  that  the  federal 
government  guarantee  to  make  appropriate 
repayments  to  the  equity  investors  if  the 
current  tax  incentives  are  not  made  avail- 
able as  planned.  On  this  basis,  the  equity  in- 
vestors would  be  entitled  to  the  10  percent 
investment  tax  credit  on  the  $825  million  of 
private  investment,  depreciation  on  95  per- 
cent of  the  investment  using  the  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system  (ACRS),  and  deduc- 
tions of  construction  interest  costs."  Offset- 
ting these  tax  losses  would  be  the  revenue 
generated  by  taxes  on  the  bond  interest  and 
on  power  revenues  received  by  the  equity  in- 
vestors. 

The  Investment  Tax  Credit.— The  equity 
holders  would  be  entitled  to  take  the  10  per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit  (ITC)  on  the  full 
amount  of  the  private  investment  ($825  mil- 
lion), as  progress  payments  were  made  on 


the  CRBRP.  Over  the  1984-1990  period,  the 
cost  of  these  credits  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  be  $82.5  million. 

Accelerated  Depreciation.— The  equity 
participants  would  be  allowed  to  take  depre- 
ciation under  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system.  Because  the  proposal  requests  that 
the  project  be  exempted  from  the  rules  re- 
garding public  utilities,  it  Is  assumed  that 
that  property  would  be  depreciated  over  five 
years.  (If  the  property  was  classified  as 
public  utility  property.  It  would  be  depreci- 
ated over  ten  years.)  The  Investors  would  be 
allowed  depreciation  deductions  based  on 
only  95  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
They  could  not  depreciate  100  percent  of 
their  investment  because  of  the  50  percent 
basis  adjustment  for  the  ITC  required  by 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  (TEFRA). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  equity  Investors  would  be 
corporations  subject  to  a  marginal  tax  rate 
of  46  percent.  The  private  Investors  would 
not  be  allowed  to  start  taking  depreciation 
until  1991,  when  the  plant  was  placed  Into 
service.  The  revenue  loss  to  the  government 
from  these  deductions  would  be  an  estimat- 
ed $361  million,  occurring  over  the  1991- 
1995  period.  (If  the  property  was  classified 
as  public  utility  property,  the  revenue  loss 
would  be  the  same  but  would  be  spread  out 
from  1991  through  2000.) 

Construction  Interest.— It  Is  assumed  that 
the  investors  would  be  allowed  to  deduct  In- 
terest expended  during  the  construction 
period  (1984-1990),  estimated  to  total  $365 
million.  Although  the  Interest  would  be  de- 
ductible by  the  equity  holders,  it  would  con- 
stitute taxable  income  to  the  lenders.  The 
net  cost  of  this  provision  to  the  government 
would  be  the  differential  In  tax  rates  be- 
tween the  equity  Investors  and  the  lenders. 
In  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
equity  investors  would  be  in  the  46  percent 
tax  bracket  and  the  lenders  In  the  25  per- 
cent tax  bracket.'  This  difference  in  tax 
rates  would  result  in  a  net  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  $77  million  over  the  1984-1990 
period.  If  the  borrowers  and  lenders  were 
assumed  to  be  in  the  same  tax  bracket,  this 
provision  would  not  result  in  a  net  cost  to 
the  Treasury. 

Although  It  is  assumed  that  the  equity 
holders  would  be  allowed  to  expense  Inter- 
est during  the  construction  phase  of  the 
project,  they  might  be  required  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  (IRS)  to  "capitalize" 
the  interest  payments.'  TEFRA  requires 
firms  to  capitalize  interest  payments  related 
to  nonresidential  real  property.  Although 
ten-year  public  utility  of  five-year  recovery 
property  is  not  considered  In  the  class  of 
nonresidential  real  property  for  deprecla- 


'  In  general,  the  deductions  and  credits  from 
CRBRP  would  exceed  the  anticipated  income  from 
the  project  during  the  construction  phase  and  its 
first  few  years  of  operation.  Because  of  this,  the 
BRC  plan  has  been  designed  as  a  partnership  so 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  (ITC)  and  the  deduc- 
tions (or  depreciation  and  construction  interest 
could  be  used  to  reduce  the  investors'  outside  tax- 
able Incomes.  The  partnership  arrangement  out- 
lined by  the  BRC  would  allow  the  full  tax  deduc- 
tions to  be  passed  through  to  the  equity  investors. 
Because  of  the  "at-risk"  rules  in  the  tax  code,  it  is 
expected  that  virtually  all  of  the  equity  partici- 
pants would  be  corporations.  The  at-risk  rules  limit 
an  individual's  tax  loss  in  any  given  investment  to 
the  amount  the  investor  stands  to  lose  in  the  ven- 
ture. These  rules  do  not  apply  to  corporate  inves- 
tors. 


tion,  part  of  the  CRBRP  could  be  consid- 
ered real  property  for  purposes  of  the  inter- 
est capitalization  provision.  The  effect  of 
capitalizing  the  interest  payments  is  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  analysis. 

Bond  Interest  and  Power  Sales.— Offset- 
ting the  cost  of  the  tax  benefits  allowed  the 
private  parties  are  the  additional  tax  reve- 
nues associated  with  the  project.  The  pro- 
posal estimates  that  the  CRBRP  would  gen- 
erate sufficient  power  sales  to  pay  both  the 
Interest  (at  10  percent)  and  the  principal  on 
the  $1.04  billion  of  long-term  debt.  On  an 
annual  basis,  the  revenue  required  to  pay 
off  the  bonds  would  be  $110  million.  For 
purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  investors  receive  $110  million  per  year 
composed  of  net  Income,  after  operating  ex- 
penses, from  power  sales  or  government  ap- 
propriations." (If  net  sales  income  is  less 
than  $110  million,  the  government  is  as- 
sumed to  cover  the  shortfall.)  In  the  event 
that  net  income  exceeds  $110  million,  it  Is 
assumed  that  the  difference  is  turned  over 
to  the  Treasury.  (Although  the  plan  is  un- 
clear as  to  how  the  revenues  over  $110  mil- 
lion would  be  shared,  the  assumption  used 
here  is  conservative  in  that  any  residual  rev- 
enue allocated  to  the  private  parties  in- 
creases the  net  cost  to  the  government  of 
the  BRC  option.)  Under  these  assumptions, 
the  $110  million  in  annual  net  income  is 
therefore  not  affected  by  the  actual  prices 
and  costs  of  power  over  the  life  of  the 
CRBRP. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  full  $110  million 
per  year  received  by  the  equity  investors  is 
used  to  pay  off  the  long-term  bonds.  Be- 
cause only  the  interest  portion  of  the  bond 
repayments  constitutes  a  deduction  for  tax 
purposes,  the  equity  investors  would  owe 
tax  on  the  difference  between  the  $110  mil- 
lion in  revenue  and  the  bond  Interest  ex- 
pense. Because  the  Interest  payments  are 
also  taxable  income  to  the  recipients,  the 
full  $110  million  would  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation—partly to  the  equity  investors  and 
partly  to  the  bondholders.  The  total  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  is  estimated  to  be  $29 
million  in  1991,  increasing  gradually  to  $49 
million  in  2020.' 

Federal  Receipts  From  the  Sale  of  Power 
While  under  the  BRC  plan  revenues  from 
power  sales  would  accrue  to  the  equity  hold- 
ers, such  revenues  would  be  paid  to  the 
Treasury  under  the  government-financed 
plan.  These  receipts,  net  of  operating  costs, 
would  be  $110  million  per  year  over  the 
project's  30-year  life,  under  the  assumptions 
of  this  analysis." 


*  The  tax  rate  on  the  equity  holders  is  higher 
than  the  assumed  rate  on  the  bondholders  because 
the  equity  participants  will  primarily  be  corpora- 
tions (which  have  a  marginal  rate  of  46  percent). 
The  bond  interest  recipients  are  assumed  to  be  indi- 
vidual taxpayers.  The  average  marginal  tax  rate  for 
individuals  receiving  interest  income  is  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  (see  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Statistics  of 
Income— 1979.  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns. 
1982). 

» Capitalized  interest  payments  would  not  be  de- 
ductible when  expended  but  would  be  added  to  the 
basis  of  the  property  and  recovered  through  depre- 
ciation. That  is.  the  value  of  the  property  would  in- 
crease by  the  amount  of  construction  interest  and 
would  therefore  increase  the  annual  depreciation 
deduction  proportionately.  In  addition,  the  capital- 
ized interest  payments  would  be  eligible  for  the  10 
percent  ITC  during  the  year  in  which  they  were  in- 
curred. 


« This  is  the  assumption  in  the  BRC  proposal  of 
350  megawatts  of  capacity,  utilized  at  65  percent, 
and  sold  for  11  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  Operating 
expenses  are  assumed  to  be  5.5  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  yielding  net  sales  income  of  5.5  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour. 

'  The  tax  revenue  grows  from  $29  million  to  $49 
million  tiecause  the  bondholders  are  in  a  lower  tax 
bracket  (25  percent)  than  are  the  equity  holders  (46 
percent).  Because  the  bonds  are  assumed  to  be  fully 
amortized  over  30  years  (structured  like  a  mort- 
gage), the  percentage  of  the  $110  million  paid  in  in- 
terest declines  over  the  life  of  the  loan.  Therefore, 
the  share  of  the  $110  million  subject  to  the  lower 
25  percent  tax  rates  falls,  and  the  share  subject  to 
the  46  percent  rate  rises,  over  the  1991-2020  period. 

"  More  generally,  power  sales  are  assumed  to  be 
equal  in  both  the  BRC  and  the  government-fi- 
nanced cases.  Under  the  BRC  plan,  if  net  income 
from  sales  is  less  than  $110  million,  the  government 
must  appropriate  the  difference  to  pay  off  the 
bondholders:  in  the  government-financed  case,  it 
forgoes  the  same  amount  of  power  revenue.  In 
other  words,  the  incremental  cost  to  the  govern- 
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The  cash  nows  to  the  federal  government 
for  the  two  basic  alternatives  are  summa- 
rized In  Table  2. 

In  the  short  run  (1984-1990).  the  private 
financing  plan  would  save  the  federal  gov- 
ernment $825  million  in  construction  out- 
lays. These  savings  would  be  partially  offset 
by  tax  losses  of  $159  million  ($82  million  in 
ITC  and  $77  million  net  interest  during  con- 
struction). As  a  result,  the  net  saving  to  the 
government  in  the  short  run  would  be  an  es- 
timated $666  million. 

Between  1990  and  2021.  however,  the  gov- 
ernment would  relinquish  $3.3  billion  in  po- 
tential power  sales.  In  addition,  the  private 
parties  would  be  entitled  to  ACRS  deduc- 
tions worth  $361  million.  Offsetting  these 
costs  would  be  tax  revenues  (from  the  bond 
and  equity  holders)  in  the  amount  of  $1.05 
billion.  Thus,  the  private  plan  would  add 
$2.6  billion  more  to  the  federal  deficit  than 
the  government-financed  case  over  the 
1990-2021  period.* 

TABLE  2.-C0WPARIS0N  OF  THE  BRC  PLAN  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT-FINANCED  PLAN 
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PRKSENT  VALUE  ANALYSIS 

Because  the  value  to  the  government  of 
receiving  a  dollar  ten  years  from  now  is  dif- 
ferent (and  less)  than  the  value  of  receiving 
the  same  dollar  today,  it  Is  useful  to  dis- 
count future  outlays  and  revenues  so  that 
the  alternatives  can  be  more  accurately 
compared.  Discounting  all  future  dollar 
amounts  puts  all  cash  flows  on  a  commensu- 
rate basis,  regardless  of  the  year  in  which 
they  occur.  The  total  of  all  discounted 
future  cash  flows  is  the  discounted  present 
value  of  a  project,  and  it  reflects  the  current 
value  of  all  dollar  amounts.  The  discount 
factor  used  in  this  analysis  is  6.75  percent, 
which  represents  the  estimated  after-tax 
cost  of  federal  borrowing  consistent  with 
the  bond  rate  assumed  by  the  BRC  plan.'" 

Under  the  assumptions  used  in  this  analy- 
sis, the  BRC  plan  would  cost  the  govern- 
ment almost  $250  million  more  than  if  the 
Congress  chose  to  fully  fund  the  project. 
(More  precisely,  the  discounted  value  of  the 


IMI 


ment  of  net  sales  income  less  Chan  $110  million  is 
identical  in  both  cases.  Because  the  government  is 
assiuned  to  retain  100  percent  of  the  revenues  in 
exesss  of  $110  million,  the  marginal  revenue  from 
an  increase  in  sales  is  the  same  for  both  cases.  Be- 
cause of  this  symmetry,  the  difference  in  net  costs 
of  the  two  plans  does  not  vary  if  net  power  income 
differs  from  the  assumed  $110  million. 

•  These  estimates  do  not  include  changes  in  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  that  would  result  from  the 
two  alternatives.  Such  interest  costs  are  reflected  in 
the  present  value  analysis  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing section. 

'"The  pretax  interest  rate  is  assumed  to  be  9  per- 
cent. Bondholders  are  in  a  marginal  tax  bracket  of 
25  percent,  which  results  in  an  assumed  after-tax 
Interest  rate  of  6.75  percent. 


private  plan  is  $248  million  less  than  that  of 
the  government-financed  version.)  This  indi- 
cates that  the  short-term  savings  from  the 
BRC  plan  would  not  offset  the  higher  costs 
to  the  government  over  the  life  of  the  plant. 
The  higher  cost  of  the  private  plan  re- 
flects the  fact  that,  under  the  BRC  plan, 
the  government  Is  essentially  borrowing 
funds  from  the  private  sector  and  paying  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  return  higher  than 
normal  government  borrowing  costs." 
Under  the  private  plan,  the  after-tax  rate  of 
return  earned  by  the  equity  investors  is 
about  37  percent:  the  rate  of  return  for  the 
bondholders  is  7.5  percent.  The  difference 
between  these  rates  and  the  governments 
after-tax  discount  rate  (6.75  percent)  ac- 
counts for  the  higher  long-term  cost  to  the 
government  of  the  BRC  plan. 

SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS 

The  results  of  the  above  analysis  do  not 
change  greatly  even  when  the  major  as- 
sumptions are  modified.  Under  varying  as- 
sumptions, the  private  plan  generally  costs 
the  goverrunent  more  than  government  fi- 
nancing, although  the  differences  may  be 
less  than  the  $248  million  (in  present  value 
terms)  of  the  basic  case  described  al)ove. 

Six  alternative  cases  were  analyzed  to 
study  the  effect  that  modified  assumptions 
would  have  on  the  present  value  of  the  BRC 
plan,  as  comparecl  to  the  government-fi- 
nanced plan.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Ten- Year  Public  Utility  Property.— In- 
stead of  depreciating  the  CRBRP  over  five 
years,  it  is  assumed  that  the  property  is  de- 
fined as  ten-year  public  utility  property.  If 
all  other  assumptions  are  held  constant, 
this  change  reduces  the  present  value  of  the 
depreciation  deductions  and  thereby  re- 
duces the  cost  to  the  government  of  the 
BRC  plan  by  an  estimated  $24  million.  The 
cost  of  the  private  plan,  on  a  present  value 
basis,  would  still  exceed  that  of  the  govern- 
ment-financed version  by  $224  million. 

(2)  Construction  Interest  Capitalized.— In 
the  base  case.  It  was  assumed  that  construc- 
tion Interest  was  expensed.  Alternatively,  It 
can  be  assumed  that  the  construction  inter- 
est must  be  capitalized  and  recovered 
through  depreciation. '2  (It  is  likely  that  the 
actual  tax  treatment  of  the  construction  in- 
terest would  fall  somewhere  between  full 
capitalization  and  expensing.)  Since  the  cap- 
italization of  interest  payments  would  delay 
the  realization  of  some  of  the  tax  benefits 
to  the  investors,  this  assumption  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the 
BRC  plan  by  an  estimated  $12  million  on  a 
present  value  basis.  The  cost  of  the  private 
plan  would  still  exceed  that  of  the  govern- 
ment-financed alternative  by  about  $236 
million. 

(3)  Equal  Public  and  Private  Borrowing 
Rates.— The  basic  analysis  assumed  that  the 
government's  discount  rate  was  6.75  per- 
cent-based on  a  9  percent  borrowing  rate 
and  a  25  percent  marginal  tax  rate.  It  can  be 
argued,  however,  that  the  1  percent  interest 
difference  (between  10  percent  and  9  per- 
cent )  should  not  be  counted  as  an  advantage 
of  the  government-financed  case  because  it 
does  not  reflect  the  "true"  cost  of  capital. 
Because  the  government  Is  removing  funds 
from  the  private  sector  that  have  an  as- 
sumed marginal  cost  of  10  percent,  the  gov- 


'  ■  This  is  essentially  the  same  conclusion  reached 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  its  'Analysis 
of  Studies  on  Alternative  Financing  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor"  (GAO/RCED-83-151).  May 
12.  1983. 

' '  Capitalized  interest  paymenta  are  also  allowed 
the  investment  tax  credit  when  they  are  incurred. 


ernment's  discount  rate  should  reflect  the 
alternative  private  cost  of  capital.  If  the  dis- 
count rate  Is  raised  from  6.75  percent  to  7.5 
percent,  the  relative  cost  of  the  private  plan 
Is  reduced,  but  remains  $168  million  above 
the  government-financed  alternative." 
(This  difference  reflects  the  return  above 
7.5  percent  provided  to  the  equity  inves- 
tors.) 

(4)  Combined  Assumptions.— If  the  as- 
sumptions in  the  three  foregoing  cases  are 
combined— that  is,  the  property  Is  depreciat- 
ed over  ten  years,  all  Interest  is  capitalized, 
and  the  discount  rate  is  7.5  percent  instead 
of  6.75  percent— the  cost  to  the  government 
of  proceeding  with  the  private  financing 
plan  would  be  reduced,  but  would  still  be 
about  $117  million  above  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment financing. 

(5)  Power  Sales  to  TVA.— Under  current 
contractual  agreements,  CRBRP  power 
must  be  sold  to  the  TVA  for  the  first  five 
years.  If  this  requirement  is  maintained, 
power  revenues  would  be  substantially  lower 
than  If  power  was  sold  to  private  utilities. 
This  case  compares  the  government-fi- 
nanced option,  assuming  power  sales  to 
TVA.  with  the  BRC  plan,  assuming  sales  to 
other  utilities.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  power 
Is  sold  to  TVA  at  cost— that  Is.  the  net  cash 
Inflow  over  the  first  five  years  is  zero.  After 
five  years,  net  Income  from  power  sales  Is 
assumed  to  revert  to  the  $110  million  per 
year  level.  For  this  analysis  the  reduction  in 
power  sales  is  applied  only  to  the  govern- 
ment-financed case:  in  the  private  plan,  net 
income  is  assumed  to  remain  $110  million 
for  all  years.  By  sharply  reducing  federal  re- 
ceipts under  the  government-financed  plan, 
this  assumption  would  significantly  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  the  private  plan,  to  the 
extent  that  Its  long-term  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment would  be  $59  million  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  government-financed  plan.  However, 
just  as  the  Congress,  under  the  BRC  plan, 
could  terminate  the  obligation  to  sell 
CRBRP  power  to  TVA,  it  could  presumably 
take  the  same  action  under  government  fi- 
nancing. 

(6)  Reduced  Power  Sales.— This  case  com- 
bines the  five-year  TVA  assumption  from 
case  (5)  above  with  an  assumption  of  re- 
duced power  sales  under  the  private  plan  In 
the  first  five  years.  In  this  case.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  private  power  sales  are  only  75 
percent  of  $110  million  (or  $82.5  million)  in 
the  first  five  years.  This  could  occur  If  the 
plant  operated  at  a  low  capacity  or  prices 
were  lower  than  anticipated.  In  this  case, 
the  government  would  have  to  appropriate 
$27.5  million  per  year  In  order  to  cover  the 
repayments  of  the  private  bonds.  Compared 
to  case  (5),  the  assumption  of  reduced  pri- 
vate power  sales  Increases  the  cost  of  the 
BRC  plan  because  of  this  appropriation.  If 
all  other  base  case  assumptions  are  held 
constant,  the  difference  In  discounted 
present  value  between  the  two  financing  al- 
ternatives is  only  $17  million. 

The  results  from  these  sensitivity  cases 
are  summarized  In  Table  3.  Both  the  gov- 
ernment's discounted  present  value  and  the 
equity  holders'  rate  of  return  are  presented 
for  each  case.  The  differential  cost  to  the 
government  of  the  two  financing  alterna- 
tives Is  also  shown.  In  all  but  one  case,  the 
cost  of  the  BRC  plan  exceeds  that  of  the 


'J  If  the  general  level  of  interest  rates  varies  from 
those  assumed  in  the  BRC  plan,  both  the  returns 
required  by  the  investors  and  the  appropriate  dis- 
count rate  would  change.  Such  variations  would  not 
significantly  affect  the  resulte  of  the  analysis. 


government-financed  option.  Only  case  (5) 
has  the  opposite  result,  and  that  requires  an 
assumption  that  power  would  be  sold  to 
TVA  for  the  first  five  years,  at  below- 
market  rates,  only  under  the  government-fi- 
nanced plan.  Thus,  if  the  Congress  chooses 
to  sell  electrical  power  at  below  the  private 
market  price,  the  public  plan  may  be  the 
more  costly  alternative.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Congress  decides  to  sell  the  CRBRP 
power  at  private  market  prices,  the  public 
plan  wiU  be  the  less  costly  alternative.  In 
sum.  as  long  as  the  CRBRP  power  is  sold  at 
the  same  price  under  either  the  private  or 
the  public  plan,  the  private  plan  will  be  the 
more  costly  alternative.  The  relative  dis- 
counted cost  of  the  private  plan  as  against 
the  public  plan  ranges  from  $117  million  to 
$248  million  under  the  alternative  cases 
shown  here. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  assumption 
that  all  residual  revenues  from  the  project 
accrue  to  the  federal  government  minimizes 
the  cost  of  the  private  plan.  If  a  share  of 
the  annual  net  income  (over  the  $110  mil- 
lion needed  to  pay  off  the  bonds)  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  equity  holders,  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  private  plan  would  be  greater 
than  shown  in  each  of  the  cases.  Therefore, 
depending  on  the  revenue  sharing  agree- 
ment, the  net  cost  to  the  government  of  the 
private  plan  could  be  higher  than  indicated 
here. 

Finally,  if  annual  net  income  from  power 
sales  fell  below  $110  million,  the  costs  of 
both  the  plans  would  rise  by  the  same 
amount,  because  the  government  would 
bear  the  cost  in  either  event.  Thus,  the  rela- 
tive costs  of  the  two  alternatives  do  not 
change  if  power  income  is  less  than  $110 
million  a  year.'* 

TABLE  3— SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS  Of  THE  COST  Of  THE 
CRBRP 
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ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  see  if  we  have  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 


'*  Again,  this  assumes  that  the  actual  power  sales 
would  be  the  same  in  both  alternatives,  even 
though  the  amount  would  be  less  than  tllO  million 
a  year. 


stand    in    recess    until    tomorrow    at 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders,  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each  with  special  orders. 
Senators  Baucus  and  Eagleton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RODTINE  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  imanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RESITMFTION  OF  H.R.  3363  AND  TIME 
LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  then 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  1  p.m. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  a 
pending  business  with  the  Domenici 
amendment  being  the  pending  busi- 
ness under  a  time  limitation  of  IVz 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoBJENici)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  or  their  designees. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  debate  on  the  Do- 
menici amendment  there  be  a  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  further  amendments  be 
in  order  with  the  exception  of  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  on 
the  subject  of  National  Park  Service 
funding  and  three  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  with  respect  to  timber 
sales,  and  that  including  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  that  there  be 
no  further  amendments  in  order  to 
this  bill  other  than  those  I  just  recit- 
ed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  the  Senator  in- 
clude a  provision  that  has  to  do  with 
the  Metzenbaum  colloquy? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  the  Senators 
understanding  that  he  wishes  to  have 
a  colloquy  with  Senator  Hatfield  first 
and  following  that  colloquy  determine 
which,  if  any,  or  all  three  amendments 
he  mentioned  will  be  offered? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  both 
the  acting  majority  leader  and  minori- 
ty leader  protecting  my  interests,  but 
what  I  actually  am  intending  is  to  caU 
up   one   of   my   amendments,    debate 


that  amendment,  and  then  it  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  respond  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  take 
down  that  amendment. 

Absent  that,  I  would  go  forward  with 
that  amendment  and  possibly  with 
two  others  as  well. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  that 
procediu-e  would  be  permissible  under 
the  terms  that  were  stated  by  the 
acting  majority  leader,  but  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  colloquy  is 
really  more  a  part  of  the  debate  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  that  I 
will  call  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  suggestion  that  I  delete 
the  reference  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  merely  leave  in 
the  agreement  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  right  to  offer  up  to  three 
amendments  dealing  with  the  subject 
mentioned  of  timber  sales  and  that 
there  is  no  time  limitation  on  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  There  is  no  time  limi- 
tation on  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
nor  is  there  a  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  itself  under  this  request.  But  no 
further  amendments  would  be  in  order 
other  than  those  that  have  been  spe- 
cifically mentioned  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  with  that  result.  That  is  I 
think  the  best  we  could  achieve  this 
evening. 

It  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  state  with  the  consent  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill  that  there  be 
no  further  consideration  of  this  bill 
this  evening  and  that  there  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  state  again  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up  the  revenue-sharing  bill  tomorrow 
following  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  Interior  appropriations 
bUl. 

As  this  Senator  interprets  that  time 
agreement,  it  looks  long,  but  as  a 
matter  of  actual  development  and  pre- 
diction it  would  be  my  feeling  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  at  approximately 
2:30  p.m.  on  the  Domenici  amendment 
and  following  that,  there  will  be  this 
consideration  of  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  and  then  the  Nickles 
amendment  following  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  too  much  time. 

We  would  intend  to  be  on  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill  early  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  if  theri  is 
any  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate? 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  at  7:48  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  September  21,  1983,  at  12 
noon. 


IMI 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  September  20,  1983: 

DEPARTIfKNT  OF  STATE 

Terence  A.  Todman.  ol  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Den- 
mark. 

The  Judiciary 
Thomas  J.  Curran,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  vice  Myron  L.  Gorden,  retired. 
Department  or  Trawsportation 
Diane  K.  Steed,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  to   be   Administrator   of   the   National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  vice 
Raymond  A.  Peck.  Jr..  resigned. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (new  po- 
sition—Public Law  98-80  of  August  23. 
1983) 

Josephine  S.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (new  position— Public 
Law  98-80  of  August  23.  1983). 

John  C.  Martin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspec- 
tor General,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  vice  Matthew  Norman  Novick.  re- 
signed. 

Department  on  Education 
Louis  Roman  DiSabato,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6,  1987. 
vice  Lloyd  Hezekiah,  term  expired. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officers  be 
appointed  in  the  grade  higher  than  that  In- 
dicated. 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  captain 
PhUip  N.  Brown,  213-54-6978 
Roger  A.  Hildebrandt.  577-68-8345 
Sal  A.  Leone,  060-48-9783 

In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi- 
cated. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  captain 
Abbate.  Gary  J.,  115-48-7343 
Adams.  Berkley  D.,  II,  575-52-6126 


Adams.  Frederick  D.,  417-80-5161 
Adams.  Ricky  G..  427-04-1795 
Addison,  Ernie  L..  575-58-3376 
Agee.  Randall  C,  226-68-8318 
Agulrre,  Dario,  554-02-4876 
Albert.  Norman  R..  004-46-5813 
Albonetti,  James  M..  408-15-7875 
Algate.  Rex  D.,  378-54-9056 
Allbrltton,  John  M.,  494-56-4120 
Allen,  Deborah  Y..  153-46-2218 
Allen,  John  M.,  512-70-8618 
Allen,  Ola  A.,  224-78-6276 
Alley.  Willis  D.,  520-66-1725 
Allison.  Randal,  488-62-9188 
Allton.  Janice  W.,  109-42-9660 
Alonzo,  David,  560-74-8574 
Alvarez.  Jose  C,  339-42-1395 
Ambrose,  Robert  P..  262-02-4707 
Amburgey,  Robert  M..  527-23-7870 
Amell.  Mark  F.,  048-58-9179 
Ames,  Michael  T..  436-70-2020 
Amrein,  Laura  J.,  453-21-6955 
Andersen,  Daniel  W.,  521-70-0652 
Anderson,  Annette  R..  506-88-5752 
Anderson.  David  K..  265-37-8018 
Anderson,  Eric  C,  324-44-8033 
Anderson,  Gail  A.,  501-66-8349 
Anderson.  Keith  W..  548-76-0112 
Anderson,  Mark  S..  527-04-7739 
Anderson.  Nolia  P.  M.,  239-86-4019 
Andreaggi.  Anthony  S.,  178-46-1498 
Andrews,  Richard  A..  212-46-9209 
Anselmo,  Paula,  029-46-0417 
Aponte,  Evette  E.,  051-48-6903 
Applegate,  Richard  H..  457-13-8731 
Aragon,  Jose  R..  564-82-7476 
Archambault,  Jean  W.,  013-38-0565 
Armour,  Charles  R..  008-36-4358 
Arnold,  Bradley  D.,  423-76-3339 
Arnold.  Jeffrey  M..  026-46-7832 
Amsperger.  Thomas  J.,  102-44-4573 
Ash,  Robert  S..  434-11-7329 
August,  Robert  H..  137-38-0415 
Ayers.  Brian  S..  149-48-9355 
Babb.  Willian  K..  467-04-1189 
Babcock.  Bruce  K.,  388-62-2408 
Baer.  James  J.,  366-64-7584 
Bahn.  Willian  L..  488-54-6168 
Bailey,  John  C.  377-48-2788 
Bailey  Louis  R..  567-84-8483 
Baker.  Christine  M..  231-70-0793 
Baker.  Michael  K..  365-64-8929 
Baker.  Raymond  E..  507-82-8513 
Ballard,  Perry  G..  227-86-5038 
Balskus.  Joseph  G..  355-38-7948 
Baradon.  Karen  E..  166-46-3081 
Barbee.  Philip  Joseph,  276-56-2586 
Barker,  Robert  W..  Jr..  034-46-6670 
Barnes,  Kendall,  421-82-6271 
Barr,  Sue  E.,  559-23-4050 
Barrett,  Mark  A..  560-06-9870 
Barry,  Patricia.  558-90-9038 
Bartusch,  Rene  L..  585-52-8052 
Bashant,  Keith  D..  117-44-4101 
Bass.  William  K..  Jr..  404-64-4429 
Bateman,  Lloyd  G..  Jr..  418-62-3695 
Bauer.  W.  Stephen.  114-38-8641 
Baxter.  Terrance  J.,  494-64-0657 
Bayne.  John  E.,  Ill,  489-50-8844 
Bazzoll,  Thomas  L..  222-50-1489 
Beals.  Johm  K.,  310-66-2054 
Beaman.  Rebecca  L.,  544-74-3353 
Beaman,  William,  144-52-8144 
Beasley.  Hollls  R..  254-72-0835 
Beasley,  Jack  L.,  Jr..  423-54-9367 
Beatty.  Harold  J..  408-76-7228 
Beaulleu.  Kim  D.,  389-62-8137 
Beauman.  Roger  D..  201-34-3777 
Beck.  Jon  W..  308-62-2165 
Beenck,  Steven  W.,  523-94-1856 
Behle.  John  W..  285-48-4067 
Bell.  Donald  A..  546-27-1919 
Bender.  Albert  P..  266-29-6739 
Bender,  David  L.,  264-27-4109 


Bendoyro,  Carlos  A..  262-21-3416 
Bennett.  James  Evans.  587-76-3291 
Bennett.  Thomas  W..  358-48-5423 
Benson.  Blake  L..  503-74-4421 
Bergh.  Keith  D.,  579-84-7088 
Bergman.  Michael  D..  479-72-7162 
Berkowitz.  Mark  R.,  051-48-2194 
Bemlng,  Michael  A.,  343-48-3251 
Beswick,  Yvonne  F..  580-04-9416 
Bethel.  Ralph.  218-52-4716 
Bick,  Roger  A..  272-48-8475 
Bickers.  William  H.,  414-04-1851 
Bickett.  Dennis  A.,  Jr..  406-76-4360 
Blelefeldt.  Michael  L..  470-68-5303 
BUI,  Lawrence  D.,  497-68-2793 
Binder.  Joseph  J..  058-44-4108 
Bingham.  Donald  D.,  432-15-5547 
Birmingham,  Brian  S..  587-15-9868 
Blrschbach,  Daniel  J.,  396-58-0961 
Blsantl,  Daniel  J.,  179-46-4667 
Bisnett.  Clayton  B..  059-46-4341 
Bjerke,  Jane  L..  392-54-4380 
Bjerkebek,  Kim  R..  473-68-5622 
Black.  Nathan  W..  535-52-4925 
Blackmon,  James  E..  585-60-6782 
Blackwelder,  Gray  C.  263-96-3962 
Blair.  Thomas  C.  120-36-9257 
Blakney.  Patricia  A.,  489-58-0720 
Blanck,  Jonathon  H..  377-56-5350 
Blank,  Samuel,  026-34-3146 
Bledsoe,  Davie  R..  413-74-9719 
Bliss.  Rodney  B.,  508-78-9906 
Bloxam.  Brieuc  W.,  230-90-5011 
Bluhm,  Rudolph  L.,  527-86-6007 
Blystone,  Paul  E.,  441-56-6355 
Blythe,  Dennis  A.,  522-68-6066 
Bohler.  Peggy  A..  248-08-8491 
Boland,  Paul  R..  484-72-7633 
Bolton,  Harry  P..  567-25-8436 
Boore.  Paul  R..  163-40-5887 
Booth.  Jackie  H..  236-72-7934 
Boretsky,  Craig  R.,  482-78-1727 
Borja,  Mario  R.,  586-05-1968 
Bos,  Kevin  P..  337-42-8718 
Bourne,  Robert  S..  III.  249-82-2860 
Bova.  Salvatore,  Jr.,  190-38-7216 
Bowen.  David  P..  315-66-0800 
Bowen,  Donald  R.,  420-92-8382 
Bowens,  Carl,  357-48-5800 
Bower,  Thomas  F..  548-06-7857 
Bowholtz,  Daniel  W..  266-29-5478 
Bowles.  James  W..  060-44-4822 
Bowling.  Kim  A.,  262-27-6948 
Bowse.  Bernard  P.,  033-46-7652 
Bowser,  Reld  C,  316-60-9886 
Bowser.  Wayne  E.,  460-78-8073 
Bowyer,  Jeffrey  W..  393-58-4354 
Boyd,  Richard  L.,  253-04-1116 
Bradford,  Jannett  D..  438-68-1480 
Bramlett.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  263-96-4102 
Brandon.  Darrell  W.,  467-13-6671 
Branigan.  Matthew  P..  143-44-8380 
Branly,  John  A.,  261-25-9450 
Brennan,  Brenda  M.,  264-47-0074 
Breuer.  Glynn  E..  220-66-7735 
Brewer.  Harlan  M..  314-60-4221 
Brldy,  William  J.,  180-34-4293 
Brletling,  Gary  S..  196-38-0452 
Briggs.  Paul  R..  093-46-7883 
Briggs.  Richard  V..  Jr..  567-84-5968 
Brlgnac,  Mary  A..  433-06-7661 
Brlnn,  Claudius  R..  243-02-4070 
Brltt.  William  J..  490-64-8479 
Brock.  Eva  M..  522-86-1134 
Brockshus.  Larry  G..  479-68-4579 
Brodeur.  Edmund  R..  Jr..  228-62-2474 
Bordy.  Laurie  G.,  195-46-6573 
Brooks.  Michael  D.,  248-04-5022 
Brooks,  William  L.,  Jr..  273-44-2815 
Brotchle,  Rosemarle.  076-46-4474 
Brown,  Frederick  H..  249-90-8876 
Brown,  James  E.,  400-86-4716 
Brown.  Kevin  G.,  479-76-3535 
Brown.  Newton  W.,  478-58-4604 
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Brown,  Susan  J.,  053-44-8276 
Brown,  Venetla  E.,  521-02-4198 
Brown,  Vincent  M.,  587-44-0489 
Brox,  Thomas  J.,  515-52-4761 
Brunder,  Neta  D.,  311-62-0097 
Bryant,  Paul  E.,  032-38-9489 
Buchanan,  James  R.,  256-78-1802 
Buckalew,  John  N.,  256-74-4396 
Buechler,  Jane  F.,  496-54-9042 
Buffetta,  William  C,  543-74-4540 
Burges,  Andre  B.,  063-50-4579 
Burgess,  Joseph  V.,  Jr..  445-56-3446 
Burgess,  Stephen  A.,  004-60-0887 
Burke,  Buddy  E..  259-04-1827 
Burke,  Rocky  A.,  405-82-3217 
Burlingame,  Don  A.,  053-44-1428 
Burlingame,  Richard  L.,  186-40-5289 
Busemeler,  Norman  T.  Ill,  229-94-7956 
Bustos,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  463-92-5962 
Butler,  Patrick  M.,  460-11-7607 
Byers,  Scott  W.,  185-38-7935 
Byrne,  Kelly  P.,  366-52-6974 
Cade,  Geraldlne,  587-13-8713 
Caffrey,  Mary  J.,  505-60-4753 
Cahill,  William  J.,  026-34-0736 
Cain,  Stephen  E.,  575-66-8838 
CaldweU,  Joy  B..  335-50-8754 
Cales,  Phillip  L.,  512-48-0079 
Callaghan,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  159-48-5689 
Callamaras,  Peter  V.,  562-64-6380 
Campo,  John  W.,  267-90-0212 
Canada,  Jessie  W..  504-74-2090 
Canales,  Randal,  574-32-2813 
Cane,  John  F.,  129-38-4949 
Cannon,  David  K.,  443-56-5954 
Cannon,  Lynne  M.,  100-40-6802 
Canova,  Donald  B..  524-70-6975 
Carey,  Thomas  L.,  012-40-7495 
Carl,  Douglass  S..  274-44-9518 
Carlson,  Donald  L.,  474-70-7360 
Carlson,  Edward  C,  490-50-5187 
Carlson,  Lawrence  E.,  559-64-4890 
Carter,  Steven  A..  408-92-9505 
Carty,  Sheila  P..  032-46-1669 
Casey.  Michael  T.,  017-42-8565 
Cash,  Steven  E.,  558-70-9917 
Castle,  Timothy  N.,  576-60-4632 
Catlln,  Robert  M.,  291-58-7897 
Cavallaro,  Joseph  J.,  100-48-4682 
Cawelti,  Cynthia  J.,  416-64-8150 
Cawley,  Ronald  S.,  213-56-4781 
Cerauskls,  Peter  W.,  009-38-2591 
Chalender,  David  C,  442-56-7017 
Chamberlain,  Mark  S..  365-60-2821 
Chandler,  Allen,  165-38-0465 
Chaplin,  Kent  L..  555-90-8258 
Charron,  Michael  W.,  005-52-2223 
Chenier,  Mark  S.,  013-46-6693 
Chenoweth,  Roger  C,  272-50-4904 
Chepren.  Wayne  P.,  021-44-7339 
Chevalller,  Travis  W.,  516-74-1950 
Chllders,  John  W.,  Jr.,  455-80-7450 
Ching,  Richard  K.  K.,  575-46-7804 
Cho,  George,  561-86-1429 
Choos,  Andrew  J.,  572-86-2106 
Chrlstensen.  Robert  W.,  415-13-2453 
Church,  Clayton,  A.,  451-15-1643 
Clfaldi,  Richard  N.,  199-42-3601 
Claiborne,  Steven  A.,  410-04-3681 
Clark,  Donald  E.,  325-38-7786 
Clark,  John  W.,  305-64-1934 
Clark,  Lester  G.,  Jr.,  526-21-1467 
Clark,  RoUin  D.,  177-44-3316 
Clark,  Todd  A..  196-44-4906 
Clarkson,  Mary  E..  223-94-9579 
Clemens,  Glenn  P.,  087-54-2264 
Clever,  Wayne  D.,  176-44-0155 
Cllne,  Teresa  H.,  443-48-4821 
Cloutler,  Michael  A..  273-54-9026 
Clutter.  Lois  A.,  515-62-5451 
Cochran,  James  J.,  440-48-3844 
Cochran,  Russell  S.,  424-80-6254 
Colaiannl,  Dale  M.,  369-68-4360 
Coleman,  Cheryl  C.  419-72-9763 
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CoUetti,  Bruce  W.,  526-53-0698 
Collins,  Lathan  H.,  Ill,  265-29-8043 
Collins,  Patricia  V.,  089-52-3415 
Collins,  Raymond  H.,  Jr.,  255-76-0155 
Collins,  Robin  L.,  265-33-2582 
Comal,  Dennis  P.,  382-58-3343 
Compton,  James  A.,  407-74-1175 
Condrey,  Eddie  S.,  238-74-4608 
Cone,  Doyle  F.,  086-52-8606 
Connally,  Ted  D.,  451-19-5300 
Conner,  Freddie  M.,  Jr.,  552-02-2878 
Conner,  Rex  A.,  560-11-3180 
Coode.  William  L.,  411-80-4839 
Cook,  Catherine  M.,  558-08-6440 
Cookson,  Arnold  E.,  007-42-8942 
Cooper,  Clyde  A.,  527-74-4577 
Coopersmlth,  Ronald,  101-42-8591 
Cordaro,  Serafino  V.,  084-40-3594 
Cordelro,  Norbert  R.,  575-56-8758 
Corvick.  Carl  A.,  228-74-9039 
Costanzo,  Charles  E.,  176-38-1788 
Cote,  Brent  J.,  003-52-9613 
Cottrell,  William  L.,  324-42-7164 
CottrlU,  Keith  E.,  185-48-3365 
Couture,  Douglas  E.,  042-54-9502 
Coward,  James  M.,  458-78-2687 
Cowser,  Billy  B..  Jr.,  466-08-8074 
Cox,  Gary  C.  456-21-9122 
Cox,  John  A.,  212-64-9230 
Cozine,  Laura  L.,  267-02-7802 
Crandall,  Steven  M.,  561-96-0029 
Crawford,  Donald  H..  374-66-8907 
Crawford,  William  M.,  502-64-4102 
Cresclmanno,  Anthony  P.,  096-46-4008 
Cribbs,  Jerome  H.,  II.  458-06-5328 
Crocker,  Marlon  E.,  Jr.,  532-64-3806 
Crockett,  David  A.,  432-08-9750 
Crompton,  John  R.,  Jr.,  240-92-5093 
Crosby,  Ronald  R.,  191-42-9073 
Cross,  Maureen  A.,  390-58-9190 
Crowe,  Kathleen  A.,  316-58-5207 
Cruzcosa,  Chris  S.,  Jr.,  454-13-3648 
Cummings,  Theresa  A.,  097-44-6928 
Curlett,  Paul  A.,  185-48-6724 
Curran,  Margaret  M.,  333-40-0088 
Currie,  Jeffrey  M.,  257-98-5431 
Custodlo,  Olga  E.,  583-48-6839 
Dacus,  Eugene,  416-70-0684 
Dameron,  Gary  G.,  493-64-3307 
Danbury,  Charles  W.,  570-88-9237 
Dangman,  Raymond  W.,  104-42-4868 
Danlell,  Teresa  H.,  416-82-2428 
Danis,  Michael  R.,  508-80-5719 
Danowski,  Edward  A.,  124-40-7542 
Darlington,  Joann  M.,  585-40-4033 
Darr,  Uoyd  D.,  223-76-1155 
Dasta,  Michael  A.,  326-42-6883 
Davis,  Daniel  P.,  285-52-8185 
Davis,  Douglas  L.,  215-66-8267 
Davis,  Kerry  W.,  500-60-1913 
Davis,  Richard  W.,  265-35-5678 
Davis,  Roger  L.,  528-84-4276 
Davis,  Wayne  H.,  300-62-1048 
Davltz.  Donald  J.,  279-52-6146 
Dawson,  Michael  C,  427-04-0122 
Day,  Mabel  M.,  229-86-8827 
Dean.  Willie  P.,  267-19-4317 
Deaver,  James  T.,  Jr..  088-40-5183 
Decarlo,  Jeffrey,  099-48-4187 
Defeo,  Leslie  M.,  524-58-5788 
Deforest,  Daniel  L.,  460-78-7512 
Dehart,  William  M.,  550-04-2484 
Delapaz  Ernesto  G.,  467-80-8813 
Demetreon,  Susan  C,  488-58-4128 
Deneault,  George  V.,  007-42-3442 
Dengler,  David  L.,  197-40-0732 
Denny,  David  B.,  498-62-8962 
Denzer,  Kathleen  M.,  471-62-7563 
Desjean,  James  R.,  032-38-2514 
Dettl,  Mark  J.,  381-62-9800 
Devitt,  Thomas  E.,  128-50-2236 
Deward,  Robert  C,  253-94-4013 
Dewitt,  Douglas  A..  373-62-2884 
Diaz,  Enrique,  583-15-0631 


Dickens,  Ronald,  256-70-3863 
Dillon,  Jerry  Lee,  513-60-6701 
Domino,  Samuel  J.,  Jr..  428-06-2680 
Dopfel,  Bruce  E.,  031-46-7481 
Dombusch,  Mark  A..  466-96-3101 
Dorsey,  Thomas  D.,  020-38-4589 
Douglas,  Robert  M.,  357-44-4032 
Douthit,  Howard  L.,  Ill,  476-60-1805 
Dowless,  John  A.,  Jr.,  253-88-4517 
Downey,  Richard  S.,  Jr..  551-02-5214 
Drader.  Dennis  H.,  096-44-9332 
Drake,  Marc  L..  110-46-1127 
Draper,  Douglas  G.,  528-90-2139 
Drescher,  Lois  E.,  210-42-0577 
Driggs,  Ronald  G.,  529-74-6033 
DriscoU,  Edward  P.,  133-54-5004 
Dronen,  Jonl  J.,  522-84-5085 
Dryer,  Steven  M..  522-68-3754 
Duarte,  Alan  R.,  169-44-8081 
Duffy,  Michael  F.,  109-40-6468 
Duncan,  Cheryl  L.,  283-50-6627 
Dunn,  Christopher  A..  262-17-2971 
Dunn,  William  J.,  Jr.,  267-23-9935 
Dwyer,  Michael,  370-54-2136 
East,  Robert  L.,  454-06-2388 
East.  Robert  E.,  227-66-9881 
Eastwood.  Brian,  153-36-8142 
Eaton,  Theodore  W.,  416-78-2111 
Ebner,  Michael  E.,  494-48-6896 
Eby,  Dennis  J.,  282-50-8832 
Eckhart.  Kevin  L.,  093-44-4001 
Eddy,  Daniel  E.,  385-52-4348 
Edgar,  Scott  A.,  549-62-9396 
Edmonds,  Katree  V.,  033-48-1739 
Edwards,  Donald  R.,  587-58-7385 
Edwards.  Leonard  R..  Jr.,  219-62-2451 
Edwards,  Richard  J.,  526-82-7281 
Egan,  George  R.,  320-42-1044 
Eggert,  Francis  M.,  217-68-4686 
Eggleston,  Steven  L.,  354-48-4752 
Eggley.  Don  E.,  303-62-1794 
Ehrhart,  Sue  A.,  526-17-9850 
Elchelberger,  James  J..  192-46-9222 
Elchler,  Arthur  G.,  115-42-2734 
Elserman,  Janene  B.,  399-64-1458 
Elbln,  Terry  L.,  216-50-4305 
Ellingson,  Paul  I..  006-54-9227 
Elliott,  William  R.,  464-13-3579 
Ellis,  Dennie  D.,  234-76-0487 
Ellis.  Stephen  J.,  436-74-2377 
Ellwood,  Russell  E.,  415-94-6912 
Elmore,  Harry  T.,  267-70-1657 
Elseman,  Sarah  R.,  498-60-1243 
Elsesser,  Thomas  F..  204-50-6811 
Emrick,  Martha  B.,  013-48-0671 
Endahl,  Clark  G.,  373-50-2401 
Engelsamreny,  Cleopatra  F.,  328-50-1374 
Engle,  Gary  E.,  557-74-6476 
Engle,  Michael  V.,  301-42-4694 
Englund,  Bruce  A.,  153-50-0621 
Engman,  Leon  D.,  533-64-6107 
Engman,  Rodney  D.,  480-60-4156 
Ensrud.  Kevin  M.,  488-60-6261 
Entrekln.  John  E.,  246-90-7222 
Ernest,  Eari  L.,  375-58-5171 
Erwln,  Jeffrey  D.,  310-58-4807 
Esplnal,  Susan  L.,  352-50-5083 
Esplnosa,  Mauriclo,  526-04-1615 
Etherldge,  James  A.,  Jr.,  418-62-4135 
Etherldge,  William  R.,  494-58-5923 
Eunson,  Mark  A.,  015-48-0105 
Evanko.  Andrew  P.,  500-60-8292 
Evans.  Charles  M.,  III.,  184-42-2447 
Eveland,  David  R.,  196-38-8883 
Eversole,  Kenneth  G.,  Jr.,  562-96-7496 
Ewlng,  John  E.,  314-52-5834 
Ewing,  Louis  W.,  481-66-0129 
Ezelle,  Robert  L.,  219-62-4290 
Facile,  Timothy  N..  503-74-3744 
Falde.  Greg  S.,  262-57-4024 
Fandre,  Donald  C,  336-38-2803 
Farley,  John  R.,  512-48-9452 
Paron,  Robert  M.,  551-68-3788 
Farrell.  Teresa  A.,  471-70-5597 
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Pass.  Martin  S..  215-58-9074 
Paulltner,  Eileen  J..  112-46-4257 
Faulkner,  Mark  L..  153-48-7158 
Faust.  Dale  S.,  263-23-9263 
Fautheree.  David  W..  230-94-0520 
Peam.  Gall  O..  524-62-4855 
Feeley.  Timothy  J..  526-15-7831 
Peldbusch.  Donna  B..  238-04-3013 
Fender.  Stephen  L..  272-46-6397 
Fenner,  Lorry  M..  527-06-3354 
Penstermaker.  Donald  P..  Jr.,  348-44-5750 
Ferris.  Randall  P..  522-68-2187 
Ferro.  Teresa  M..  129-48-5896 
Perry,  Stephen  L..  402-88-6951 
Fetter.  Timothy  E..  274-46-2665 
Ficeral,  Joseph  R..  202-44-7312 
Pick.  Leonard  C.  426-04-9310 
Flcken,  Earl  I..  Jr..  388-54-6421 
Pinter.  Chris  A..  487-72-6996 
Pirmln.  Lisa  C.  454-19-5486 
Fischer.  Jeffrey  S..  460-19-7071 
Fischer.  Kevin.  104-50-5708 
Fleck.  Donald  R..  520-54-6238 
Fleck.  Michael  A..  265-23-4682 
Fleming,  Craig  Gary.  576-48-8851 
Fletcher.  Timothy  P..  305-52-1422 
Flouer,  Michael  G..  514-64-5413 
Fluty.  Michael  E..  306-52-8174 
Plyrui.  Patricia  A..  069-44-7130 
Pocht.  Michael  A..  550-08-8087 
Pong,  Mary  B..  436-72-7277 
Fontanezpadilla,  Miguel  A..  096-36-1026 
Pontenot.  Ronald  E..  463-82-3221 
Fontenot.  Warren.  223-82-0522 
Poote.  Robert  B.,  242-80-9566 
Foreman.  William  A..  571-80-9506 
Forrest.  James  A..  576-60-7120 
Forster.  Arnold  R.,  527-68-7385 
Fortner.  Larry  E..  264-27-2546 
Fortune.  Henry  A..  249-74-8913 
Fosdick.  Paul  E..  523-66-7049 
Possum.  Michael  E..  466-82-5930 
Poster.  Mary  A.,  138-50-8903 
Fowler,  Kathy  S.,  256-86-1658 
Fox,  Carl  E.,  315-56-1456 
Fox.  Gail  Onilee.  371-54-2105 
Fox.  Michael  R..  497-60-4741 
Frame.  Deborah  L.,  522-84-9645 
Frandsen.  Sherrell  D..  528-66-4960 
Frazier.  Scott  C,  006-60-4926 
Preburg.  Joann  D..  573-84-2684 
Frederick.  Mark  A..  316-60-9698 
Freesen.  Matthew  S..  323-42-6210 
Preilinger.  David  K..  481-72-0394 
French,  Wayne  S..  013-38-1929 
Prey.  Gerald  T..  467-80-4021 
Frost.  Robert  S..  576-72-3348 
Fulton.  Steven  G..  370-62-2106 
Furlong,  David  R..  225-96-7084 
Fusco.  Edward  P.,  113-42-7878 
Gable,  Jerry  G.,  248-80-6955 
Gable,  Mark  A.,  453-13-2946 
Gaffney.  Timothy  P.,  521-66-3276 
Gamble.  Michael  K.,  225-86-5047 
Gans.  Howard  D..  345-56-3649 
Gant.  Roger  A..  247-82-4046 
Gapstur.  Bruce  M..  468-68-2769 
Garberson,  John  M.,  467-84-2873 
Garcia,  Kevin  Dee,  575-76-5714 
Gardner.  David  P.,  063-40-0295 
Gardner.  Stephen  W.,  519-66-3735 
Gamer.  Rosemary.  325-50-6464 
Garrell.  Michael  M..  223-68-9821 
Garvin,  Richard,  248-86-2941 
Garvin.  Timothy  W.,  479-74-9669 
Garza.  Gillermo  P.,  463-72-0493 
Gates,  Thomas  G.,  187-50-5267 
Gay,  Kenneth  A..  285-42-9530 
Gegogeine,  Boyd  J.,  Jr.,  256-86-7567 
Geider,  John  E.,  144-52-8068 
Germann.  Marianne  J..  338-50-7685 
Gerth.  Mark  H..  398-48-3269 
Giardino.  Robert  P..  124-38-5147 
Gibbs.  Roderick,  Jr.,  460-74-9451 


Gilbert.  Denise  P..  159-46-7870 
Gilfoil.  Martin  P..  494-70-8078 
Gill.  Daniel  R..  304-48-2630 
Gill,  Gerald  B..  Jr..  261-11-3229 
GUI.  Pamela  C,  035-32-9135 
Gill.  Robert  R.,  228-60-3209 
Gillen,  John  P..  Jr..  265-13-8792 
Gillespie.  Harold  D..  229-64-4228 
Girard.  Gregory,  263-21-1854 
Giroux.  Terrance  E..  Jr.,  217-54-3321 
Gleisberg.  Robert  A..  505-94-3446 
Glovac.  William  J..  375-62-2750 
Gobel.  Richard  W..  344-40-1030 
Godfrey.  James  G..  223-66-5892 
Goeman.  Stephen  D..  386-70-0107 
Goff.  Allan  D..  543-74-7375 
Going.  Dawn  R..  305-64-1197 
Going.  Michael  L..  243-74-9688 
Gonnerman.  Valerie  J..  207-52-3815 
Goodbrake.  Craig  C.  346-48-7455 
Goodbrake,  Linda  W.,  543-74-6169 
Goodman,  Michael,  032-50-2762 
Gordon,  Robert  S..  068-46-7424 
Gordon.  Robert  M..  410-86-9130 
Gormley,  Leon  D..  302-42-0630 
Gosselin.  William  N..  Jr..  032-48-1760 
Graham,  Joseph  V.,  274-42-6681 
Granewich.  Claudia  V..  449-11-3892 
Grant.  Charies  T..  423-72-8559 
Graves,  Christie  I..  283-60-5478 
Gray.  Jonathan  L..  579-84-1385 
Graziani.  John  O..  232-88-1196 
Greco.  Steven  Frank.  158-44-6667 
Greeley.  Nina  S..  505-64-4970 
Greene.  Martin  E..  337-44-5615 
Greenough.  James  J..  Ill,  023-36-6938 
Gregg,  Leroy.  251-08-2202 
Gregg.  Stephen  H.,  522-88-8565 
Gregorio.  Robert  W..  026-44-7548 
Gregory.  Alan  C,  518-64-5445 
Gregory.  John  W..  III.  245-74-0562 
Griffin,  Cecil  L..  Jr..  261-90-9889 
Griffin,  Hubert  D.  Jr..  250-96-6409 
Griffin.  Michael  P..  115-42-8276 
Griffith.  Steven  R..  576-60-5354 
Griggs.  John  R..  230-74-4572 
Guillory.  Galen  J..  585-26-8610 
Guinn.  James  M..  560-68-0366 
Guiry,  Timothy  W.,  076-46-8445 
Gunning,  James  D.,  350-50-8120 
Gunter,  Charles  D.,  466-86-7217 
Gurchin,  Randal  P.,  043-38-9939 
Gustafson,  Gregg  G.,  558-96-5838 
Guthrie,  Ronald  F.,  425-17-9814 
Hadley,  James  G.,  491-66-4491 
Haenisch.  Jerry  P..  321-38-8660 
Hagelthorn,  Allan  G..  385-62-8177 
Hagen.  Charies  E.,  Jr..  196-36-5935 
Haggin.  Jerry  C.  482-68-8745 
Hahn.  Cathy  C.  561-90-6740 
Hair.  Richard  B..  217-76-8482 
Hale,  Richard  J..  191-50-9569 
Hall,  Byron  E.,  482-70-0207 
Hall,  Christopher  K.,  266-94-7630 
Hall,  Delbert  E.,  415-74-0154 
Hall,  Donald  L.  Jr.,  348-44-5924 
Hall,  Gwendolyn  M..  218-60-9283 
Hall.  Mark  D..  498-62-4823 
Hall.  Thomas  J.,  568-58-0439 
Ham,  Martha  P..  418-78-8996 
Ham.  Timothy  L..  138-42-0775 
Hamer.  Scott  A..  029-44-9755 
Hancock.  Michael  T.,  369-58-6685 
Handrick,  Patrick  J.,  387-60-2093 
Haney,  Lester  K.,  494-60-2003 
Hanna.  Steven  R.,  429-92-1203 
Hannen,  John  W.  Jr..  046-46-5149 
Hansen.  Beveriy  J..  404-74-2692 
Hansen.  Blair  E..  486-62-0421 
Hansen.  Richard  L..  342-42-8210 
Hanson.  Jeffrey  D..  502-74-3242 
Hanson.  Matthew  E.,  556-17-0522 
Hanson,  Steven  R.,  149-34-3200 
Hanson.  Thomas  M.,  540-62-0556 


Harder,  James  A.,  503-78-2769 
Hardges,  Tonzi  L..  426-11-3043 
Harenza,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  181-50-2321 
Harris,  Daniel  L.,  213-64-9448 
Harris,  Linda  K.,  245-94-6031 
Harrison,  Sandra,  419-62-7745 
Hartley,  Cluster  J.,  424-62-5020 
Hartoon,  Robert  J.,  429-19-0457 
Hauser,  Joseph  C,  239-74-3613 
Haverkamp,  Lisa  K.,  540-86-2685 
Hawkins,  Roger  M.,  006-50-4772 
Hayden,  Dale  L.,  424-64-4773 
Hayner,  Douglas  C,  527-33-5450 
Hays.  James  K.,  523-98-1243 
Headrick,  Duwayne  R.,  504-50-1086 
Heaton,  Mark  T.,  266-90-4324 
Hegler,  Michele,  294-46-2649 
Heichel.  David  J.,  190-52-6347 
Heldrick,  John  L.,  515-50-2472 
Heinrich,  Eric  G.,  145-36-5899 
Hellinga,  Gerald  D.,  519-66-3589 
Helms,  Richard  N..  264-19-4795 
Henderson,  Michael  J..  433-21-5355 
Henderson,  Thomas  P.,  221-40-4096 
Hendricks,  Francis  L.,  171-48-9923 
Henley,  James  G.,  526-68-0539 
Hensley,  Ralph  G.,  Jr..  229-82-5289 
Hepner.  Stephen  R.,  504-68-4711 
Hernandez.  Agapito.  Jr.,  093-36-0341 
Heslop,  John  M.,  247-06-6700 
Hester,  Lee  M.,  423-76-3319 
Hester.  Raymond  M..  322-38-4656 
Hetherington.  Mark  D..  457-02-1077 
Hetteriy.  Mark  P.,  212-54-3614 
Hicks,  Michael  R.,  363-66-9161 
Hicks,  Thomas  E..  422-72-6475 
High,  Harold  T.,  473-70-6811 
High,  Kim  A.,  317-62-6129 
Hines,  Alvin  E.,  308-48-1124 
Hitchings,  Craig  B.,  007-64-4095 
Hodge.  John  M..  312-50-8962 
Hodge,  Michael  W.,  231-88-8775 
Hodgson,  Michael  P.,  175-42-2090 
Hoffman,  Joyce  A.,  487-74-6517 
Hoffman.  Michael  R..  468-68-0009 
Hoffman.  William  C.  244-86-9059 
Hogan.  James  B..  240-78-1793 
Hogberg.  Ruthanne  E.,  465-06-4745 
Hoick,  Darrell  C,  576-70-4958 
HoUey,  Anson  L.,  HI,  264-98-4530 
Holmes,  Mary  E.,  341-46-8786 
Holmes,  Stephen  T.,  540-56-2392 
Honrarth,  Alfred  W.,  136-48-1486 
Hooper,  John  C,  125-46-8908 
Hoover,  Daniel  P.,  207-36-7413 
Horan,  Geoffrey  M.,  075-50-7655 
Hornbeak,  Richard  E.,  400-92-1696 
Horton.  William  R.,  430-15-5061 
Hottenstein,  Janet  L.,  283-54-3162 
House,  John  W.,  305-58-3884 
Howard,  Ronald  W.,  316-50-7497 
Howell,  Richard  D.,  522-64-1523 
Hewlett,  Judith  A.,  552-84-3246 
Hoyt,  Norman  W..  Jr.,  021-46-4911 
Hubbard,  Cynthia  J.,  391-66-1748 
Hubbell.  Nancy  S..  121-48-1195 
Huddleslon.  John  M..  025-38-0489 
Hudson.  James  H..  Jr..  249-90-3704 
Huggins.  David  R..  548-98-2723 
Hughes,  Nurbert  A.,  580-14-6598 
Humpert,  David  M.,  540-52-1849 
Hungerford,  Peter  B..  207-36-2041 
Hunihan,  Shelly  M.,  042-44-6964 
Hunt,  Kerry  M.,  450-19-8926 
Hunter,  Gregory  A.,  523-96-9667 
Hunter.  Paul  R.,  554-80-4483 
Hutchens,  Harold  R.,  494-46-9823 
Hutcheson,  Debra  D.,  229-68-8053 
Hutcheson,  Keith  A.,  368-64-6454 
Hutchins,  Dana  B.,  008-34-9035 
Huxford.  Joseph  A..  248-04-6251 
Illing.  Peter.,  071-36-1628 
Indergand,  Robert  P.,  570-90-8441 
Ingerson,  Alan  R.,  002-36-0073 
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Intlhar,  William  R.,  080-38-1971 
Iskrzak,  Thomas  A.,  047-52-7356 
Jack,  Daren  E.,  530-46-0808 
Jack,  James  B..  III.  463-78-5762 
Jackson,  Ronald,  427-84-7802 
Jackson,  William  A.,  Jr.,  535-70-2460 
Jacksonmason,  Irma  J.,  303-48-1378 
Jacobson,  Randall  J..  470-78-1275 
James.  Howard  K..  406-78-4073 
James.  Robert  E.,  247-94-8376 
Jandt,  Clarence  J.,  461-80-3166 
Jankowski.  Joseph  M.,  201-40-9428 
Jaseviclus,  Victor  P.,  305-66-2546 
Jasper.  Chad  T.,  309-70-6037 
Jayme,  Robert  T.,  159-44-9674 
Jenkins,  Ava  M.,  S.,  257-84-2556 
Jenkins,  Keith  L.,  223-76-6793 
Jennings,  Larry  A.,  580-98-5462 
Jensen,  Robert  W.,  501-56-0634 
Jerrell,  Hans  J.,  263-21-2408 
Jewitt,  Phillip  J.,  562-08-3766 
Jilka,  Diane  K.,  503-60-3201 
Jimenez,  Diane  H.,  508-88-0371 
Johansen,  Laurence  K.,  518-60-1401 
Johnson,  Allan  G.,  552-33-6147 
Johnson,  David  B.,  218-42-2032 
Johnson,  Donald  D.,  II,  522-76-6320 
Johnson,  Earl,  045-36-9608 
Johnson,  Eddie  C,  411-78-8141 
Johnson,  Harry  P.,  141-40-4871 
Johnson,  James  M.,  413-86-7137 
Johnson,  Larry  H.,  397-46-9183 
Johnson,  Lindley  N.,  515-56-0962 
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Jones,  John  M.,  248-98-7868 
Jones,  Linda  G.,  579-76-1701 
Jones,  Michael  A.,  505-78-9228 
Jones,  Stephen  A.,  464-84-9116 
Jones,  Vicki  L.,  253-80-9796 
Jordan,  Joey  R.,  250-17-0085 
Josten,  Charles  W.,  070-42-8298 
Joswiak,  Rueben  R.,  Jr.,  536-60-6898 
Joyner,  Donald  C,  217-64-7150 
Justice,  Arm  T.,  007-58-3590 
Justmann,  Britt  L.,  393-54-6210 
Justus,  John  K.,  506-66-1246 
Kallett,  Melissa  R.,  096-50-5421 
Kane.  John  A..  374-54-5291 
Kane,  Michael  C,  222-44-6885 
Kane,  Regina  Y.,  063-48-8721 
Kang,  Chung  C,  486-66-1401 
Kanner,  Geoffrey  I.,  048-48-9936 
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Klmmel,  John  S.,  519-54-7201 
King,  Phillip  O.,  563-70-2133 
Kinkead,  Charles  C.  402-74-3956 
Kinner,  Jan  T..  029-44-1675 
Kinney.  Terry  J..  064-44-2185 
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Kouril,  Evan  J.,  135-52-6304 
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Kramer,  Brad  S.,  185-40-8839 
Kras,  David  J.,  080-46-0648 
Kregel.  Timothy  J..  523-70-3314 
Krein.  Harold,  069-48-0677 
Krekula,  Nathan  R.,  471-82-0339 
Kretchmer,  Penny  P.,  553-17-1513 
Kretschmer,  John  A.,  370-50-1902 
Krier.  James  R.,  504-84-2382 
Kromko,  Darrell  W..  195-46-2608 
Kruelskie,  Raymond  A.,  373-62-484 
Kuethe,  Gregory  M..  220-68-4711 
Kuhlmarm,  Keith  J.,  475-72-5974 
Kuhn,  David  V.,  223-02-9784 
Kules,  Douglas  P.,  470-58-3560 
Kupfer,  Ronald  L.,  009-40-3326 
Labuff,  Roy  E.,  449-06-2208 
Lachance,  Teresa,  259-96-6547 
Lacoste,  Gregory  J.,  220-76-5647 
Lacy,  Michael  A.,  260-88-5443 
Lafond,  Michael,  433-02-6750 
Lahmon,  John  T.,  479-60-0767 
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Lange,  Dennis  H.,  481-62-9055 
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Langham,  Philip  R..  132-46-5382 
Langholf,  Dever  P.,  Jr.,  585-40-6967 
Laporta,  Paul  A.,  156-52-1878 
Larkin,  Thomas  L.,  374-62-6448 
Larson,  Christopher  R.,  049-44-1844 
Latimer,  Edward  L.  214-56-7193 
Latreille,  Ronald  L.,  094-38-2314 
Lauderback,  David  L.,  309-58-8459 
Lausen,  Margie  L.,  524-82-0905 
Lavery,  Mark  A.,  487-52-5337 
Law,  Constance  M.  185-50-5180 
Law,  Jean  M.,  203-46-0307 
Law,  William  E.,  Jr.,  031-44-6451 
Lawson,  Andre,  256-90-5460 
Lawson,  David  G.,  451-08-0101 
Leavitt,  Timothy  H.,  213-62-4273 
Lee,  Kenneth  R.,  261-39-3845 
Lee,  Ronald,  241-72-4160 
Leggett,  David  B.,  259-11-5487 
Lehr,  Richard  H..  514-48-7305 
Lenhart,  Craig  A.,  538-60-4282 
Lester,  David  W.,  326-48-3013 
Lester,  Peter  M.,  003-40-9443 
Lett,  Kenneth  W.,  419-78-3484 
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Lewandowski,  John  R.,  303-68-7013 
Lhotka,  Peter  H.,  324-42-1107 
Liberto,  James  M.,  177-46-4522 
Lindquist,  Jeffrey  C,  098-50-8284 
Link,  Bradley  S.,  125-54-6499 
Lipke,  David  W.,  133-38-2712 
Litteral,  Daniel  M..  400-80-0860 
Little,  Sylvia  G.,  421-74-0102 
Lloyd,  Bruce  S.,  218-50-1266 
Lohmann,  John  P.,  493-62-4259 
Long,  James,  054-54-5305 
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Lowery,  Daniel  H.,  Jr.,  263-02-7953 
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Lucey,  Robert  J..  138-40-2281 
Luck,  Donna  C,  585-72-0989 
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Lundin,  Daniel  M.,  324-50-1088 
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MacNeil,  Daniel  J.,  090-38-9694 
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Maddux,  Thomas  D.,  527-96-4038 
Magee.  Michael  J.,  220-52-0008 
Maher.  Leah  H..  549-98-0470 
Maitland,  David  H  .  143-38-6918 
Malcomb.  Maruia  P.,  549-02-1183 
Maldonado.  David.  583-80-7009 
Malic,  Medardo  M.,  557-57-6522 
Mallory,  Truman  J.,  001-42-5225 
Manchester,  I^rry  H.,  361-38-1328 
Manda,  James  J  ,  Jr.,  125-34-7062 
Manning,  Rita  L.,  267-29-5118 
Mapes,  Ronald  M.,  587-82-6394 
Marchio,  James^  D.,  149-46-1299 
Marier,  David  P.,  476-72-1738 
Marinan,  Robert  W..  066-40-6195 
Marino,  Paul  R.,  045-52-1751 
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Markel.  Donald  L.,  205-44-5146 
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Martens,  Ann  P.,  224-64-1483 
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Martin,  Richard  L.,  II,  486-70-4302 
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Mason,  Scott  J.,  359-52-6253 
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Mathis,  Gerald,  214-66-0492 
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Matthews,  Michael  S.,  199-34-8968 
Matthews,  Vincent  K.,  357-48-7214 
Matys,  Daniel  W.,  033-40-1264 
Mau,  James  Dean,  586-62-2919 
Mauney,  Michael  H.,  241-08-6068 
Maxwell,  Joseph  R.,  342-44-1133 
May,  Margaret  A.,  126-52-0092 
Mayben,  Maurice  A.,  Jr.,  038-36-2870 
Mays,  Jeffrey  G.,  239-94-8078 
McArdle,  Kim  C,  103-50-0592 
McAskill,  Neil  H.,  434-90-7509 
McCabe,  Terrance  R.  J..  410-80-9195 
McCarrier,  Michael  J.,  392-62-5043 
McCarthy,  David  M.,  351-40-1414 
McCarthy.  Michael  P.,  219-72-5065 
McCarthy,  Patrick  M.,  114-52-7677 
McCartney,  Michael  A.,  452-84-2894 
McClary,  Ricky  J..  251-08-2075 
McCool.  Stephen  W.,  355-48-2933 
McCord,  Margaret  R.,  037-38-3668 
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McCoy,  James  P..  505-64-273S 
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Meihsner,  Jean  M..  324-48-1180 
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Mesko.  Ronald  A.,  355-38-6119 
Messenger.  Rodney  G..  236-66-2557 
Miaisa.  David  J..  072-56-5294 
Middleton,  Janet  R..  438-70-4052 
Mielke.  Mark  E..  504-54-6286 
MUler.  Barry  R..  195-40-7351 
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Miller.  Lawrence  J..  264-88-2416 
Miller.  Mary  L..  180-46-6651 
MUler.  Paul  P..  178-44-8712 
MUler.  Russell  D..  502-64-5943 
MiUer.  Stephen  G..  020-42-2564 
MiUer.  Terry  A..  308-56-2501 
MiUer.  Thomas  H..  312-56-0046 
MiUer.  Vernon  J..  474-66-9058 
Millican.  Melinda  J..  459-92-2182 
Million.  Daniel  A..  555-27-9077 
MUlman.  Robert  K..  Jr..  134-52-5156 
MUlsap,  Ralph  P..  Jr..  253-82-7641 
Mitchell.  Alvina  K..  279-42-5525 
Mitchell.  John  J..  567-62-6469 
Mochan.  John.  303-56-6238 
Moersch.  Jeffrey  R..  210-46-9402 
Mondy.  Steven  A..  258-92-3603 
Montrose.  Jerry  A..  530-34-2597 
Mooney.  Patrick  M..  227-80-5553 
Moore.  Elizabeth  A..  552-86-3752 
Moore.  Gary  W..  249-04-8230 
Moore.  Michael  D..  572-02-7056 
Moore.  Robert  P..  242-98-7400 
Mora.  Tommy.  585-36-0599 
Morefield.  Claude.  326-50-3409 
Morgan.  Gran  E..  496-54-1555 
Morgan.  Thomas  R..  313-50-1866 
Momingstar.  Susan  J..  212-68-9426 
Morris.  Daniel  R..  II.  567-62-1821 
Morrison.  WUliam  P..  515-56-8106 
Morrissett.  Michael  M..  512-44-8133 
Morton.  Robert  B..  248-06-9919 
Morton.  Sandra.  257-90-2826 
Moss.  Thomas  H  .  III.  045-42-9494 
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Muire.  Lewis  A..  226-70-2791 
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Musgrave.  Susan  L..  540-72-4732 
Mylin.  David  D..  208-50-3712 
Nack.  Kevin  K..  519-74-1413 
Nandin.  Mariano  Jr..  527-82-6616 
Navas.  Michael  J..  550-86-7008 
Neal.  Samuel  F..  420-76-9429 
Neblett.  John  P..  561-94-1146 
Neblett,  Louann  L..  211-42-9963 
Neely.  John  A..  436-76-2451 
Nelson.  David  M..  225-80-5817 
Nelson.  Martin  J..  516-68-4285 
Nemetz.  Suzanne  M..  214-80-7863 
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Newman.  Jefferey  L..  205-44-1276 
Newsome.  Jimmy  R..  433-06-5429 
Neyman.  WiUiam  D..  302-64-6511 
Nicholas.  Joseph  P..  567-15-7768 
NtchoUs.  David  J..  002-48-3174 
Nichols.  Alfred  B..  Jr..  464-94-8595 
Nichols.  Ernest  C.  425-90-4976 
Nichols.  Timothy  M..  215-64-7006 
Nickerson.  Jefferey  A..  355-48-1223 
NUhnic.  Michael  F..  Jr..  183-44-4774 
Nolden.  James  Jr..  451-08-0103 
Norman.  Teresa  J..  517-56-8643 
Norman.  Thomas  G.,  061-42-1303 
Novack.  Francis  F..  199-34-1333 
Novak.  Kevin  M..  326-44-1592 
Now.  Garry  J..  543-70-6908 
Nowack.  Carl  A..  090-38-7779 
Nunez.  Evelyn.  581-02-8187 
Nunley.  Albert  E..  Jr..  406-76-1799 
Nunn.  Gary.  D..  424-72-5299 
Nunn.  Gary  J..  533-46-2792 
OBermeier.  Robert.  H..  137-56-8126 
OBoyle.  Thomas  R..  515-64-0148 
ODell.  Edward  C.  037-32-4239 
ODonnell.  Michael.  F..  150-54-4568 
OEsterreicher.  Timothy  J..  338-42-0895 
OEstreich.  Bruce  D..  358-56-8231 
OGuin.  Gary.  W..  444-52-9958 
OHeam.  James.  W..  391-54-8171 
Olshi.  Guy  C.  575-74-6369 
OLeary.  Jeffrey.  C.  552-78-2654 
Olsen.  Mark  P..  527-33-7560 
Olsen.  Michael  J..  260-11-3479 
Olsen.  Thomas  R..  Jr..  450-84-7626 
Olson.  WUliam  C.  186-44-7418 
Olvera.  Gordon  A..  337-46-1990 
Omarah.  David  J..  102-42-8844 
Ondo.  Steven  C.  270-42-9008 
Ondrovic.  David  D..  261-19-7251 
Oppelaar.  Samuel.  R..  Jr..  261-47-8915 
Ortman.  Kenneth  A..  245-78-0176 
Osbom.  Gary  L.,  338-44-5699 
Osteen.  Patrick  G..  264-25-1379 
Oster.  Steven  L..  503-78-3528 
Ostrom.  Shane.  451-21-7318 
Oswald.  Diane  M..  045-60-4252 
Overbey.  Jeffrey  J..  210-50-7033 
Owen.  Gregory.  S..  045-52-3728 
Owens.  Terry  W..  414-84-4836 
Owens.  Vernon  C.  Jr..  251-92-4995 
Owsowitz.  Larry  C.  527-06-6301 
Pace.  John  C.  095-46-9831 
Paciello.  Ronald  R..  014-40-5107 
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Paggen.  Duane  A..  501-72-6020 
Pair.  Carol  L..  551-04-9885 
Palmby.  WiUiam  G..  356-52-1338 
Palo.  Vincent  J..  049-48-2516 
Pape.  Delbert  D..  458-84-9984 
Papp.  Andrew  W..  524-68  1858 
Parke.  Kathleen  M..  347-54-6311 
Parke.  Rita  M..  265-06-5840 
Parker.  Patricia  K..  471-52-9936 
Parker.  Steven  P..  547-84-6578 
Parsons.  Thomas  E..  314-62-1192 
Paschall.  Randall  N..  411-13-3960 
Pate.  John  C.  261-96-9162 
Patterson.  WUliam  R..  347-38-1898 
PattUlo.  Jon  S..  263-17-5367 
Pattison.  John  E..  Jr..  181-48-3584 
Patton,  Alice  S..  463-78-0043 
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Payne.  Don  H..  Jr..  208-42-4168 
Payne.  John  C.  266-47-5186 
Pearce.  David  C.  383-58-0913 
Pearce.  Robert  M..  Jr..  403-80-6528 
Pearson.  Donald  P..  265-08-6554 
Pecha.  Robert  W..  171-46-2325 
Peck,  James  D..  261-98-5365 
Peeler.  William  C.  263-72-1403 
Peer.  WUliam  D..  268-46-4714 
Pegram.  Danny  R..  240-90-0818 
Peifer.  Robert  J..  085-52-5203 
Pelissier.  Daniel  Z..  018-46-3391 
Peppers.  James  T..  248-92-2221 
Perdew.  Robert  B..  Jr..  213-54-7943 
Perez.  Dennis  R..  548-21-4499 
Perram.  Glen  P..  272-64-6702 
Perrin.  Stanley  E..  466-13-2981 
Perry.  Roger  P..  540-52-1283 
Peters.  John  C.  369-48-2199 
Peters.  Michael  A..  117-40-4929 
Peters.  Robert  M..  483-56-4769 
Peters.  Vicki  J..  502-72-9143 
Peterson.  Donna  J..  261-29-0551 
Peterson.  Jeffory  A..  470-72-1863 
Peterson.  Lynne  E..  163-46-5896 
Peterson.  Terry  L..  264-39-8663 
Petrasek.  Thomas  M..  262-72-5401 
Petrassi.  Richard  J..  056-46-7333 
Pfromm.  David  J..  150-46-4104 
Phelan.  James  J..  Jr..  004-52-6603 
Phillips.  Carolyn  P..  231-86-7958 
Phillips.  Michael  J..  385-54-0382 
Phillips.  Roger  B..  114-44-2995 
PhUlips.  Stephanie  B..  418-94-3584 
Pickarz.  Eugene  J..  Jr..  490-62-6110 
Piersa.  Larry  H..  225-62-7390 
Pikop.  Douglas  E..  473-62-6000 
Pincock.  Marc  Q.,  549-90-0002 
Pineau.  Joseph  R..  381-50-6183 
Piotrowski.  Paul  J.,  379-70-3646 
Piper,  Dennis  M..  409-92-0578 
Piper.  Susan  P..  367-54-3379 
Pire.  Charles  R..  388-56-5906 
Planck.  Debra  D..  263-11-7990 
Pliml.  John  A..  476-56-6777 
Plott.  Joseph.  281-44-3677 
Plutt.  Thomas  J..  275-56-9053 
Pohlen.  Terrance  L..  501-72-7694 
Poitras.  Gregg  A..  043-42-0769 
Pokladnik.  Michael  M..  450-88-9515 
Polansky.  Michael  L..  227-86-7061 
Polion.  Lloyd  E.,  416-78-0750 
Ponton.  Terry  L..  460-11-3311 
Poore.  Everett  E..  375-50-3469 
Popelas.  Kenneth  M..  173-46-3468 
Porter.  Pamela  J..  393-68-7042 
Porter.  Richard  C.  437-70-1074 
Porterfield.  Susan.  523-70-1197 
Potter.  Peter  M..  045-54-2952 
Poundstone.  Michael  L..  455-96-3410 
PoweU.  Terrence  R..  300-50-6506 
Poyhonen.  Paul  H..  394-48-4444 
Praggy.  Robert  J..  Jr..  235-02-5856 
Pratt.  Ronald  W..  526-17-3276 
Preisinger.  John  B..  213-66-6008 
Presslcy.  Edward  L..  422-80-8978 
Pres.swood.  Stephen  C.  437-02-4322 
Price.  Bndgett  R..  417-92-5093 
Price.  Walter  R..  246-08-8961 
Pritchard.  Robert  W..  Jr..  393-56-3134 
Prokosch.  Alan  C.  102-48-2731 
Prosise.  Joy  L..  327-48-1106 
Pugh.  Keith  A..  199-48-9627 
Pukall.  Dennis  A..  392-44-0400 
Polliam.  Linda  C.  429-04-3487 
Pumphrey.  James  D.,  483-62-1726 
Puntureri.  Carl  J..  184-50-0379 
Pustay.  James  C.  290-54-1522 
Putman.  Wayne  T..  247-02-7996 
Quigley.  James  M..  219-48-6223 
Raab.  Stanley  C.  546-70-6067 
Rafferty.  Michael  O..  308-66-4034 
Rainey.  James  R..  544-68-4968 
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Ralsanen.  Gary  E.,  371-50-2332 
Ramsay.  Gail  S.,  527-04-6202 
Ramsey.  Robert  W..  III.  218-58-3121 
Rand.  Jlmason  J..  514-54-4257 
Randall.  William  A.,  156-46-9930 
Raszka.  Michael  J..  300-46-6264 
Ratner.  Robert  A..  174-48-3387 
Rau.  Mark  A..  506-70-4604 
Rauch.  David  M.,  293-54-2994 
Raymer,  David  L..  337-36-8106 
Reagan.  Lawrence  P.,  Jr.,  334-48-2297 
Reale.  James  P.,  010-48-1243 
Redden.  Jerry  W.,  448-56-5833 
Redfem.  Lannle  B..  507-66-8537 
Redmond.  WiUiam  C.  412-11-8528 
Reed,  Charles  D..  567-98-8421 
Reith.  Dirk,  551-04-2875 
Reitzes,  Ilan,  192-46-1205 
Remick,  Mark  A.,  196-44-2964 
Remington,  Richard  A.,  038-32-1621 
Renauld,  Edward  J..  021-34-4086 
Revis.  Lamar  D..  460-25-4411 
Reynertson,  Kurt  D..  225-66-1544 
Reynolds.  BiUy  M..  453-92-9781 
Reynolds.  John  D.,  416-78-4114 
Reynolds.  Mark  A..  301-64-8895 
Reynolds.  Stephen  C.  005-54-6403 
Rice.  Nancy  E.,  123-46-6649 
Ricer,  Terrence  R..  236-70-9984 
Richardson.  Charles  P..  407-78-2545 
Richardson,  Jon  A.,  473-66-6430 
Richardson,  Renwick  W..  249-13-1692 
Ridgely.  Darrell  B..  171-42-0645 
Ridley.  Curtis  Jr..  063-48-3275 
Riebsam.  Kevin  P.,  072-48-6965 
Riecks.  Richard  C.  II.  523-94-0660 
Riede.  Philip  M..  511-62-2240 
RiedmiUer.  Robert  J.,  167-44-9960 
Ries,  Timothy  N..  524-82-8248 
Rigney.  Paul  D..  566-60-4982 
Rigsby,  Steven  R..  238-98-8765 
Rinaldi.  Robert  A..  367-44-3924 
Ritter.  Janet  S..  183-46-7418 
Rivas.  Luis  R..  461-06-1340 
Rivera.  Hipolito.  095-42-1784 
Robb.  James  A..  II.  346-48-7500 
Robbirds.  James  T..  264-86-9406 
Roberts.  Lydia  M..  083-40-9140 
Robertson.  Charles  W..  Jr..  227-90-8859 
Robidoux.  Raymond  A..  247-04-7851 
Robillard.  Mark  A..  551-17-5312 
Robinson.  Jane  A..  313-60-5529 
Robinson.  Joseph  L..  138-46-5910 
Robinson.  Lon  K.,  147-50-4986 
Robinson.  Peter  N..  438-90-8852 
Robison.  Harold  E..  266-80-3194 
Roche.  Richard  C.  447-44-9800 
Rodriguez.  Ernest  L..  453-08-6493 
Roeder.  William  P..  170-54-1392 
Roffey.  Arthur  E..  364-56-6306 
Rogers.  Andrew  P..  526-84-2814 
Rogers.  Donna  L..  460-31  3270 
Rogers,  Douglas  R.,  250-21-0086 
Rogers.  Steve  A..  238-92-2079 
Rojas.  Larry  A..  462-90-7088 
Roof.  Harold  J..  Jr..  261-94-6959 
Roper.  Jo-seph  M..  510-64-4072 
Rosenhagen.  George  A..  338-40-1013 
Rosolanka.  James  J..  566-70-1859 
Ross.  Dana  W..  239-90-5295 
Ross.  Harry  D..  412-96-2415 
Rossi.  Andrew  D..  023-38-8413 
Rossi.  Marcia.  189-42-2186 
Round.  Michael  A..  191-44-6776 
Rowan.  William  E..  262-94-0001 
Rudnitski.  Thomas  A..  071-44-7777 
Ruggeri.  Wanda  G..  269-58-6004 
Rumpel.  William  J..  394-54-0651 
Rush.  Robert  G..  004-50-0598 
Russ.  James  C.  368-60-0314 
Russ.  Joni  M..  202-46-7021 
Russ.  Louis  E..  506-68-0329 
Russell.  Gregory  M..  Sr..  262-04-3164 
Russell.  Rory  B..  439-98-1321 
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Russco,  Jonadine,  002-40-0903 
Ryder.  Michael  S.,  284-58-3227 
Sabel,  Gary  A.,  394-64-9480 
Sachs,  Edward  M..  198-40-3243 
Salinas,  Richard  A.,  560-96-2166 
Sslisbury,  Richard  W.,  571-80-5997 
Sampson,  Carl  D.,  244-92-7200 
Samreny,  Gilbert  L.,  202-46-3086 
Samuhel,  John  J.,  300-50-6794 
Sanchez,  Sandra  K.,  224-84-9104 
Sanderson,  Karl  H.,  Jr.,  561-80-9037 
Santangelo,  Nicholas  A.,  540-80-0303 
Santosdejesus,  Ernesto.  096-36-7851 
Sapio.  Terrence  P.,  393-58-5754 
Sappingfield.  NeU  K.,  539-40-1527 
SardeUi,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  047-50-4659 
Sasaki,  Keith  Y..  575-62-7388 
Satyanarayan.  Subhaker,  482-76-8203 
Sauer.  Richard  M.,  402-72-1116 
Savko,  Richard  J..  566-80-8050 
Saxon,  Joseph  D..  259-78-8760 
Scacca.  Michael  J..  041-60-5732 
Scanlan.  Ralph  S..  437-68-6760 
Schiavi.  Peter,  080-38-5290 
Schiffer,  Joseph  A..  294-44-4024 
Schmaltz,  Robin  J..  325-50-7454 
Schmidt,  John  C.  500-52-7011 
Schmidt.  Sandra  L..  547-94-5117 
Schneider.  Gregory  G..  199-38-5503 
Schneider.  John  R..  423-64-7301 
Schneider,  Robert  K.,  003-46-7403 
Schultheis,  James  W..  298-48-6461 
Schwartz.  John  H..  Jr..  249-11-8472 
Schwetz,  Carl  H.,  389-48-3095 
Scott,  Timothy  W..  495-60-5845 
Screnci,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  018-44-5030 
Scripka,  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  374-66-6636 
Seaman.  Edward  B..  569-68-1035 
Seaman,  George  G..  228-88-7718 
Seara.  Frances  M.,  119-42-9405 
Seelandt,  Karl  G.,  329-52-2394 
Sehon,  Jerry  L.,  Jr..  520-66-6920 
Sergi.  Lee  W..  542-66-6649 
Sergi.  Vincent  J..  550-98-1598 
Setari,  Stephen  J.,  051-48-2210 
Sharp.  Dean  E..  490-56-8737 
Sharp.  John  W..  495-52-4937 
Sharp.  Lance  L..  476-70-2136 
Shaw.  WiUard  E.,  Jr..  265-33-2539 
Shea.  James  S..  008-42-9150 
Shepherd.  Michael  AUen..  388-64-5071 
Sherman.  John  C.  455-92-2951 
Sherwood,  Louis  R..  Jr..  262-88-9129 
Shipman.  Larry  D..  422-70-4925 
Shoemaker,  Bert  T.,  548-80-3823 
Shook.  Clyde  M..  527-88-1405 
Shore.  James  C.  424-80-2479 
Shoup.  David  L..  412-94-0762 
Sibayan.  Paul  W..  570-68-1019 
Simmers,  Jeffrey  A..  066-44-1223 
Simmons.  Robin  A..  363-70-2679 
Simmons.  Roger  B.,  229-66-0010 
Simms.  David  A..  545-76-4508 
Simpkins.  Sharon  M..  421-80-3525 
Simpson.  Keith  E..  126-40-0044 
Sims.  WUliam  R..  Jr..  456-13-9110 
Sines.  Scott  B.,  394-68-1284 
Singletary,  Jon  A..  462-98-0085 
Singletary.  James  F..  549-88-0881 
Singletary.  WiUard  K..  Jr..  454-74-3411 
Sischo.  Stephen  M..  526-06-9908 
Sisterman.  Robert  G..  470-50-2525 
Sizemore.  Mariaisabel  H..  454-29-0171 
Skillington.  Scott  A..  498-66-8039 
Skomrock,  Michael  P..  288-56-5131 
Smallwood.  Paul  E..  292-48-3301 
Smiley.  Luther  S..  Jr..  443-50-5382 
Smith.  Bradley  R..  365-58-2671 
Smith.  Debra  A..  303-60-4535 
Smith,  Gary  W.,  537-44-2812 
Smith,  Henry  P..  Jr..  344-56-8323 
Smith.  Jeffrey  E..  214-72-3638 
Smith.  Mark  S..  227-76-2924 
Smith.  Robert  A..  219-60-1463 


Smith.  Thomas  J.,  022-44-9000 
Smyth,  Joseph  S..  107-52-8625 
SneU.  Colin  J..  031-38-7440 
Sorese.  Leonard  J..  072-44-3101 
Sorlin.  Janet  L..  100-50-9165 
Soszynski.  Thomas  H..  019-44-7988 
Spence.  Evelyn  M.  242-13-5305 
Spencer.  Larry  O..  579-74-6720 
Spencer.  Walter  R..  HI.  314-48-3398 
Spendlove.  Gregg.  D..  537-62-8784 
Spindler.  William  E..  138-46-0449 
Spoonemore.  Robert  R..  566-84-7723 
Spraker.  Alford  E..  233-74-3538 
Springer.  Herman  L.,  Jr..  547-92-3892 
Squatrito.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  467-02-0300 
Staley.  Mary  L..  481-76-1186 
Stanfield.  James  M..  557-88-6492 
Stanford.  Andrew  B..  464-94-1620 
Stanley,  Charles  W..  415-84-8618 
Stanley,  Michael  L.,  347-42-3611 
Start.  William  A..  429-17-5516 
Steck.  Harry  H..  410-96-1101 
Steele,  WiUiam  D..  198-40-1871 
Stephens.  Deborah  L.,  263-31-5467 
Stephens,  Larry  P..  576-70-5752 
Stephens.  Tyrone  R..  342-38-5752 
Stewart.  Bradley  R..  561-08-0559 
Stiegel.  Robert  G..  387-66-8200 
Stimpson.  Wayne  A..  003-46-7322 
Stjons.  Michael  C.  381-62-7847 
Stocks.  William  F..  329-48-5184 
Stoehr.  Paula  M..  387-58-4788 
Stone.  Robert  P.,  179-48-6752 
Stopa,  Gary.  084-50-7515 
Story.  WiUiam  C.  Jr..  522-90-3592 
Stout.  Rayda  J..  446-58-0721 
Strausbai.g  ..  James  A..  264-15-7650 
Strawn.  Lester  W..  459-72-6386 
Strieker.  Andrew  G..  198-44-3590 
Strickland,  Raymond  S..  264-19-4520 
Strickland.  Terry  L..  573-13-3879 
Stutts.  Millard  E..  Jr.,  457-13-1704 
Sufrinko.  Eugene  J..  Jr.,  176-46-2484 
Summers,  Thomas  D..  II.  444-60-3522 
Sumpter.  Elizabeth  A..  262-86-0962 
Surina.  WiUiam  C  308-58-5260 
Surratt.  Douglas  A..  410-02-2852 
Sutton.  Michael  J..  460-23-6942 
Svendsen.  Lance  W..  264-98-4680 
Swankoski,  Michael  L..  201-42-8976 
Swope.  Roger  L..  218-50-4121 
Talmage.  Daniel  R..  379-64-0622 
Targove,  James  D..  460-13-7557 
Tate.  Flora  M..  587-76-9703 
Taylor.  Harry  J..  Jr.,  230-78-6376 
Taylor  Ira  T..  Jr..  435-74-6492 
Taylor,  James  L..  370-62-5022 
Taylor.  James  L..  557-58-5807 
Taylor.  Paul,  030-50-4848 
Taylor.  Robert  Earl.  436-02-9320 
Taylor.  Roger  G..  446-60-6616 
Teal,  Steven  L.,  261-88-5796 
Teeters.  Katherine  L..  217-58-5133 
Teraberry.  Randy  D..  560-88-3034 
Testoni.  Mark  A..  220-48-6968 
Tetrick,  Michael  P..  305-50-2714 
Tharp,  Peter  A..  378-52-0925 
Therrien.  Gregory  P..  125-40-9808 
Thigpen.  John  H..  III.  536-56-1651 
Thomas,  Catherine  M..  112-50-4415 
Thomas.  Danny  D..  408-88-4662 
Thompson.  Curtis.  C.  461-82-7511 
Thompson.  Lajuanna  K.„  453-08-7611 
Thompson,  Sonny.  586-22-8328 
Thompson.  Tommie.  370-52-0053 
Thresher.  Kenneth  W..  010-44-2876 
Thurston,  David  L.,  084-36-6066 
Tiefenbach.  Donna  M..  382-64-6432 
Tindal.  Richard  E..  261-25-6098 
Tindall  Fred  L..  Jr..  251-02-3442 
Tinsley.  John  E..  229-80-8647 
Tipper.  James  L..  424-82-3841 
Tipton.  Danny  R...  488-64-9760 
Todd.  Wayne.  534-60-3483 
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Toomer.  Pr»nk  B..  032-32-055« 
Torres.  Mario  E..  588-02-2652 
Tow,  Dean  O.,  Jr.,  223-82-9745 
Tower.  Patrick  R.,  217-56-7679 
Townsend.  Walter  P..  Jr..  229-80-4622 
Trapp.  Steve  E..  503-70-9196 
Trout,  John  E..  330-42-6038 
Tucker.  Nancy  R..  408-06-7953 
Turing.  Douglas  S..  502-68-4890 
Turner.  George  Francis.  11.  227-70-6957 
Turner.  James  K..  157-38-7953 
Turner.  Mark  D..  262-13-3590 
Tumey.  Daniel  E..  431-06-4738 
Tynes.  Dwlght  P..  577-82-5965 
Udemi.  Joseph  P..  457-13-6349 
Ulpus.  Ann  E..  046-52-4524 
Unger.  Altheria  W  ,  298-46-1822 
Uthe.  Sheryl  M..  282-42-8773 
Vadanais.  Kelly  L..  372-72-0072 
Vance.  Deidre  J..  216-48-5553 
Vandeventer.  Eugene  B..  148-44-9438 
Vanerp.  John  W..  Jr..  272-48-8831 
Vanslambrook.  Donald  E..  367-66-0164 
Varwig.  Teddy  T..  497-66-4009 
Vass.  Pelicia  C.  230-98-9441 
Vaughn.  Dannie  L..  432-74-1253 
Vazquez.  Raymond..  063-48-7364 
Veenstra,  Joel  K..  388  66-8134 
Vercellone.  Paul.  030  38  5799 
Vaini.  Joseph  A..  265-25-0643 
Vidal,  Michael  O  ,  009-36-4932 
Vogt.  Daniel  R..  255-88-4656 
Vogt.  (jeorge  C.  575-68-2136 
Vose,  Robert  W  .  030-36-6558 
Voyack.  Maria  P..  204-46-3658 
Waak.  Werner  W..  362-56-0692 
Wade.  Carol  K..  240-88-5159 
Wade.  Kevin  M..  245-15-9164 
Wagner.  Earl  S..  412-88-8802 
Wagner.  Neil  U.  384-68-7409 
Walker.  Andrew.  219-52-7445 
Walker.  Henry  A..  452-86-5723 
Walker.  Richard  T  .  262-33  9380 
Walker.  Willie  E.,  256-88-6214 
Wallace.  Will  R..  Jr..  526-17-9145 
Walpus.  Mark  R..  508-784451 
Walsh.  Glenn  A..  086-42-0120 
Walter.  Daniel  A..  280-48-4088 
Walter.  David  A..  358-52-4009 
Walters.  James  H.,  238-74-1115 
Walters.  WUey  W..  Jr  .  548-70-6057 
Wampler.  Catherine  R..  386-60-9218 
Ward.  PemeU  M..  223-68-8752 
Warhola.  Gregory  T..  201-46-4419 
Warren.  Cheryl  O..  427-04-6773 
Warren.  Timothy  A..  511-56-6715 
Wasko.  Patrick  C.  110-^8-7078 
Wasserman.  Mark  R..  029-48-4236 
Watkins.  Marian.  209-40-3963 
Watson.  William  M..  254-90-6112 
Watts.  David  E..  481-76-6280 
Waurishuk.  James  M..  Jr..  049-52-5545 
Waymire.  Leland  E..  565-11-7017 
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Weadon.  Mark  P..  372-56-2413 
Weaver.  Barbara  T.,  248-88-4767 
Weaver.  William  M..  562-68-3404 
Webb.  Judith  B..  170-38-8282 
Webber.  Blaine  P..  007-52-5801 
Weber.  Mark  W..  507-86-5902 
Webster,  Brian  L..  408-02-6962 
Weckhorst.  Donald  C.  499-62-3650 
Weeks.  Travis  E..  314-56-0651 
Welser.  John  W,.  343-44-6832 
Weller.  James  M..  II.  264-19-9691 
Wells.  Steven  C.  488-62-6230 
Wentz.  Wayne  H..  387-56-3917 
West.  Cheryl  A..  411-04-4508 
West.  William  A..  558-84-4402 
Weslberg.  Linnea  P  ,  020-48-3454 
Westbrook.  Deborah  H..  429-11-0967 
Westfield.  Paul  C.  122-44-7188 
Westmeyer.  Paul  A..  295-62-5297 
Whaley.  Kathy  A..  420-72-2754 
Whatley.  Lawrence  R..  449-80-3255 
Wheelwright.  Dean  A..  535-50-2750 
White.  Bruce  C.  561-04-9495 
White.  Donald  G.,  024-42-9340 
White,  Gregory  B.,  215-64-5471 
White,  Robert  P.,  198-42-4247 
White,  Timothy  L..  570-68-3722 
Whitman.  Russell  B..  266-84-4339 
Whittle.  Robert  B..  260-76-7413 
Whyte.  William  J..  006-42-5704 
Wiese.  Lorene  T.,  244-96-7216 
Wiggam.  George  D..  527-64-2038 
Wiginton.  Larry  C.  467-02-7927 
Wikle.  Eugene  J..  527-98-1995 
Wilcox.  John  S..  201-42-0330 
Wilcox.  Marjorie  M.,  391-54-7431 
Wilkerson.  Susan  M..  572-72-0967 
Wilkerson.  Sheryl  E..  261-27-6847 
Will.  Brian  D..  057-48-9883 
Williams.  David  J.,  228-86-8697 
Williams,  Gordon  A.,  524-96-2943 
Williams,  Jane  E.,  462-11-4940 
Williams,  Robert  J.,  Sr.,  115-44-6614 
Williams,  Steven  E..  527-19-3437 
Williams,  Tyrone  G.,  247-86-5587 
Williams,  Willie  J.,  249-72-2712 
Williamson.  Carl.  062-50-2814 
Wilson.  Ann  L.,  475-56-5237 
Wilson,  Carl  L.,  294-40-0382 
Wilson.  Neil  C,  Jr.,  223-94-3103 
Winans,  Jarold  B.,  512-60-6341 
Winiecki.  Robert  D..  327-46-8923 
Winkler.  David  C.  389-52-6138 
Winters.  Robert  S.,  262-17-4699 
Winton.  Michael  D..  554-98-5153 
Witchey.  Raoyd  D..  281-56-9103 
Wittel.  Martin  L..  556-98-5533 
Wittman.  Greogory  G..  099-50-9439 
Wolaver.  Rick  S..  287-50-9970 
Wolf.  Sifes  W..  Jr..  556-76-8414 
Wolfe.  Dwight  E..  288-52-2871 
Wolff.  Audrey  L..  541-86-4224 
Womack.  John  M..  Jr.,  409-78-1347 


Wong,  Holly  T.,  291-49-4542 
Wood,  Albert  L..  Jr.,  214-68-1645 
Wood,  Michael  L.,  522-86-2079 
Woodward,  Authur  G.,  093-40-5365 
Wooley,  Jon  C,  545-17-8924 
Woolley,  Scott  A.,  266-11-2880 
Workman,  Terry  L.,  316-48-9935 
Wright,  Carol  P.,  256-94-1939 
Wright,  David  R.,  453-82-0145 
Wright.  Douglas  J.,  373-62-0702 
Wright.  Irene  E..  291-54-8576 
Wright.  Lawrence.  458-06-6561 
Wylam.  John  W..  Jr..  166-36-5703 
Wylie.  James  W..  458-82-5207 
Yannone,  Gary  S.,  194-44-7812 
Yates.  Gregory  H..  143-46-7731 
Yeronick.  Sean  M..  063-48-8727 
Yoder.  John  D..  540-54-3158 
Young.  Bruce  W..  500-52-9208 
Young.  Jefferson  P..  546-33-6671 
Young.  Sandra  G..  419-68-2723 
Young.  Warren  E..  Jr..  215-48-2989 
Youngsma.  Cathleen  B..  021-46-6599 
Yountzy.  Anthony  D..  183-48-5651 
Zak.  Bryan.  571-84-8609 
Zemyan.  Stephen  M..  227-82-5775 
Zenlgraf.  Melanie  S..  452-15-3669 
Zicker.  William  L..  546-04-0788 
ZiUiott.  William  R..  160-42-5948 
Zillioux.  Judd  R..  087-40-7551 
Zimmerman.  Wayne  R..  341-52-5028 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  20.  1983: 
Department  of  Justice 

James  B.  Roche  III.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  C.  Rapone.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.    Marshal    for    the   eastern    district    of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
The  Judiciary 

Kenneth  W.  Starr,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit. 

John  P.  Keenan.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

John  P.  Vukasin.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California. 

Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
James  E.  Sam.  and  ending  John  F.  Cannon, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  25,  1983. 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  I  received— as  did  all  my  congres- 
sional colleages— a  most  powerful  and 
compelling  resolution  on  the  many  di- 
mensions of  the  arms  race.  It  comes 
from  the  general  assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  U.S.A.  The  assembly 
is  the  highest  governing  body  of  the 
church  which  has  a  membership  of 
over  3  million.  It  is  a  representative  ju- 
dicatory composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  ministers  and  lay  officers— known 
as  elders— elected  by  the  195  presby- 
teries of  the  denomination. 

What  I  found  compelling  in  the  reso- 
lution was  not  only  the  support  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  but  the  thoughful  and 
responsible  manner  by  which  the  as- 
sembly dealt  with  the  many  aspects 
and  dimensions  of  the  worldwide  arms 
race.  It  calls  for  renewed  efforts 
toward  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  It  urges  the  Government  not 
to  deploy  new  missile  systems  in 
Europe.  It  addresses  other  dimensions 
of  the  arms  race:  The  growing  interna- 
tional arms  trade  and  the  increased 
levels  of  violence  that  are  the  result  of 
that  trade;  the  distorted  national  pri- 
orities that  are  reflected  in  the  ener- 
gies of  our  scientists  devoted  to  mili- 
tary research  and  development;  and 
the  growing  emphasis  on  military  use 
of  space.  It  not  only  spotlights  these 
areas  of  concerns  but  suggests  several 
innovative  solutions  to  reverse  these 
dangerous  trends. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Arms  Race:  Continuing  Dynamics 
Approved  by  the   195th  General  Assembly 

(1983),     Presbyterian     Church     (U.S.A.), 

June  1983 

statement  of  concern 
We  are  Christ's  people.  We  live  by  faith  in 
the  God  who  is  the  source  of  life,  the  Lord 
of  all  nations  and  peoples,  the  judge  of  his- 
tory and  the  giver  of  grace  experienced  by 
us  as  Shalom— peace.  In  responding  to 
God's  grace,  the  church  seeks  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  by  nour- 
ishing the  moral  life  of  the  nation  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  The  times  call  for  a  faithful 
and  obedient  people.  We  are  called  to  be 
faithful  stewards  of  God  in  the  created 
order.  We  are  called  to  be  reconcilers  in  a 
world  divided  by  historic,  political,  ideologi- 
cal, racial,  and  cultural  barriers.  We  are 
called  to  work  for  justice  in  a  world  where 
the  patterns  of  violence  and  human  depravi- 


ty are  often  more  visible  than  signs  of  hope. 
We  are  called  to  see  beyond  our  own  limited 
horizons,  to  view  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  Christ. 

When,  as  Christ's  people,  we  see  the 
burden  of  the  arms  race  on  the  creation,  on 
nations,  and  on  all  peoples,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  renew  our  commitment  to  achiev- 
ing disarmament  in  ways  that  will  guaran- 
tee the  peace,  security,  and  integrity  of  all 
peoples. 

Numerous  aspects  of  the  arms  race,  with 
far-reaching  implications  for  our  own  socie- 
ty and  the  whole  world,  challenge  us  in  this 
witness.  There  are  factors  that  disturb  the 
stability  of  societies,  that  alter  the  physical 
environments  in  which  we  live,  that  deplete 
limited  economic  and  natural  resources, 
that  heighten  the  risks  and  broaden  the  pa- 
rameters of  potential  conflict. 

The  church  in  its  witness  must  help  to 
nurture  change  in  public  attitudes,  raise 
public  consciousness  about  the  issues,  and 
examine  the  values  that  shape  the  decision- 
making forces  in  our  society.  To  this  end 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  addresses 
several  of  these  matters  as  it  renews  its 
commitment  to  witness  for  peace. 
the  dynamics 
A.  Nuclear  Armaments 

The  primary  global  threat  comes  from  the 
escalating  and  accelerating  nuclear  arms 
race  and  has  been  addressed  by  the  church 
on  numerous  occasions.  Despite  the  atten- 
tion given  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment (1982).  the  professed  commitment  of 
the  United  States  administration  to  reach 
meaningful  arms  agreements  involving  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  nuclear  strategic  and 
theatre  weapons,  and  the  ongoing  multilat- 
eral and  bilateral  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  nuclear  arms 
race  will  be  with  us  for  at  least  another 
decade.  Clear  actions  that  would  gi"e  some 
sign  of  hope  are  avoided.  The  administra- 
tion opposes  an  immediate  bilateral  nuclear 
freeze  and  refuses  to  press  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Salt  II.  It  has  discontinued  negotia- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
and  is  pursuing  plans  that  will  mean  aban- 
doning the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty.  At 
the  same  time  that  Congress  has  moved 
toward  the  endorsement  of  a  nuclear  freeze, 
it  has  also  approved  the  financing  and  de- 
velopment of  major  weapons  systems:  the 
MX  Missile,  the  B-1  Bomber,  the  Cruise 
missile,  and  the  Trident  submarine.  At  the 
same  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  announced 
plans  of  their  own  for  matching  United 
States  advances. 

B.  The  Arms  Trade 

While  the  whole  world  teeters  on  the 
brink  of  nuclear  disaster,  various  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  undergoing  their  own 
catastrophes.  Local,  regional,  and  civil  wars 
have  claimed  25,000,000  lives  since  World 
War  II.  These  wars  are  often  fought  with 
weapons  supplied  by  the  industrial  powers— 
from  both  the  East  and  the  West.  In  count- 
less situations  the  militarization  of  develop- 
ing countries  is  accompanied  by  extreme  re- 
pression of  the  peoples  in  those  countries  by 
their  own  governments. 


Recent  studies  reveal  that  during  the 
period  from  1978  to  1982  conventional  arms 
transfer  agreements  between  developing 
countries  and  the  arms  suppliers  have  to- 
taled $120  billion.  The  non-Communist 
world  has  accounted  for  $76  billion  of  this 
total,  the  Communist  world  $44  billion.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  sold  $33  billion  and  the 
United  States,  $30  billion.  While  sales  and 
agreements  vary  from  year  to  year,  the 
trend  has  been  ever  upward.  Each  super- 
power has  its  preferred  clients,  depending 
on  its  ideological  and  strategic  interest. 

For  the  merchants  the  arms  trade  has  the 
deceptively  easy  appearance  of  being  "good 
business"  because  the  focus  is  on  the  imme- 
diate realization  of  high  profits,  not  on  the 
long-range  impact  of  the  arms  race  on  socie- 
ty. Costs  (research,  development,  tooling, 
etc.)  are  distributed  over  a  greater  quantity 
when  weapons  are  produced  for  export  and 
not  just  for  domestic  use.  thereby  reducing 
the  costs  per  item.  This  consitutes  an  advan- 
tage particularly  beneficial  to  the  initiator 
of  new  weapons. 

For  the  selling  country,  arms  sales  can  be 
a  source  of  hard  currency  or  a  way  of  re- 
dressing balance  of  payment  deficits.  Sales 
also  tend  to  fix  seller-buyer  relations  be- 
cause they  inevitably  involve  further  train- 
ing, service,  and  parts  agreements. 

Buyers  often  presume  they  are  enhancing 
the  security  of  their  countries  because  they 
are  conditioned  to  think  of  security  in  mili- 
tary terms.  They  also  tend  to  assume  that 
modern  armaments  facilitate  the  economic 
modernization  of  their  societies.  More  fre- 
qently,  insecurity  and  economic  dislocation 
occur  because  expenditures  on  arms  imports 
can  only  weaken  the  domestic  economy. 

C.  Military  Research  and  Development 
The  relationship  between  the  arms  race 
and  technological  imperatives  has  long  been 
debated.  Technocrats  often  argue  simply 
from  the  logic  of  development:  If  new  tech- 
nology makes  a  new  weapon  possible,  that 
weapon  is  then  seen  as  necessary  and  should 
be  produced.  Others  argue  that  weapons 
technology  development  always  proceeds 
from  the  political  decision-makers.  These 
arguments  do  not  obscure  the  obvious. 

1.  Military  research  and  development  are 
estimated  to  consume  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  world  expenditure  for  research  and 
development  for  all  purposes— in  excess  of 
$35  billion  in  1980.  They  further  occupy  the 
talents  and  energies  of  over  3  million  of  the 
world's  scientists  and  engineers.  In  the 
United  States  this  represents  40  percent  of 
our  scientific  resources. 

2.  Military  research  and  development  in- 
crease the  sophistication  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. In  addition  to  the  refinement  of  nu- 
clear systems  with  enhanced  accuracy  and 
faster  delivery  times,  the  superpowers  are 
working  on  weapons  utilizing  high  energy 
sources,  e.g.,  lasers  and  particle  beams. 
Chemical  and  biological  weapons,  mostly  de- 
veloped in  secret,  represent  unknown  de- 
structive potentials.  Antipersonnel  weapons, 
e.g.,  cluster  and  combustion  bombs,  seem 
only  to  become  more  diabolical  as  our  inven- 
tiveness progresses. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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3.  MUlt&ry  research  and  development 
moneys  reflect  diversion  of  resources  from 
purposes  that  could  be  more  constructive 
and  beneficial  for  the  whole  human  family. 
The  consequences  are  numerous  and  pro- 
found: In  the  Third  World  such  a  diversion 
can  severely  inhibit  economic  development. 
For  the  United  States,  caught  in  economic 
stagnation  with  slow  economic  growth,  the 
economic  diversion  restricts  development  In 
the  consumer  and  production  sectors  of  our 
society. 

Militarily,  the  technological  race  stimu- 
lates the  general  arms  race  because  it  fos- 
ters a  continuing  cycle  of  competitive  devel- 
opment, duplication,  and  counterdevelop- 
ment  among  the  different  national  contest- 
ants. As  a  consequence,  the  pattern  further 
depersonalizes  the  decision-making  process, 
as  technology  forces  us  into  an  ever-Increas- 
ing reliance  on  the  computer  and  on  other 
automated  responses.  We  are  moving  toward 
a  "launch  on  warning"  stage  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  dehumanizes  people  by 
treating  them  as  expendable  or  as  if  they 
were  machines.  Both  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  antipersonnel  weapons  (e.g.. 
plastic  fragmentation  bombs  resulting  In 
splinters  that  cannot  be  detected  in  the 
human  body ),  reflect  a  disregard  for  human 
life  and  an  alienation  from  responsibility  for 
the  victims. 

D.  The  Space  Race 
After  several  decades  of  primarily  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space  where  the  military 
uses  of  space  developments  have  been  essen- 
tially passive  in  nature,  i.e.  related  to  intelli- 
gence gathering,  monitoring,  and  communi- 
cations, the  United  States  Government  has 
announced  a  new  space  policy  emphasizing 
military  operations.  Its  plans  call  for  in- 
creased spending  on  military  operations  in 
space.  For  example,  the  military  space 
budget  in  1982  ($6.2  billion)  surpassed  that 
of  NASA  for  the  first  time.  The  Air  Force 
has  also  created  a  new  space  command,  and 
space  shuttle  operations  may  increasingly 
l)ecome  military  in  purpose.  Finally,  the 
temptation  to  place  military  attack  and  de- 
fense systems  in  orbit  will  be  great  whether 
these  involve  antisatellite  weapons,  nuclear 
orbital-bombing  systems,  or  laser  and  parti- 
cle-beam weapons. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new.  dangerous, 
and  destabilizing  space  war  race  and  are 
therefore  faced  with  a  new  challenge:  Can 
we  stop  the  race  before  it  begins?  We  know 
that  ending  it.  after  it  has  begun,  will  be 
next  to  impossible.  The  1967  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  ratified  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  Itnown  to  be  inad- 
equate to  stop  a  "space  wars"  scenario  be- 
cause it  does  not  cover  new  and  emerging 
technologies.  Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  issue  have  been  suspended  since 
1979  and  as  yet  no  current  forum  exists  for 
controlling  or  preventing  this  next  expan- 
sion of  the  arms  race. 

COMCLUSIOIf 

All  of  these  developments  In  the  arms  race 
foster  the  militarization  of  American  socie- 
ty, weakening  the  very  democratic  fabric  of 
our  society.  E\'idences  of  this  should  be 
clear:  The  requirements  of  military  secrecy 
in  all  areas  limit  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  and.  thus,  to  form  educated  opinions. 
This  denies  them  the  ability  to  participate 
adequately  in  the  democratic  process  either 
directly  or  through  their  representatives. 
This  is  also  reaffirmed  by  the  courts,  which 
essentially  say  that  the  people  have  no 
standing  to  gain  access  to  military  informa- 
tion, to  challenge  the  political  decisions  of 
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the  administration,  or  even  to  enjoin  the 
government  to  adhere  to  the  law  on  the 
grounds  that  the  court  cannot  make  politi- 
cal determinations  or  rule  on  the  foreign 
policy  powers  of  the  President. 

Further,  the  decision-making  exigencies  of 
strategic  nuclear  war  often  foreclose  even 
congressional  participation  as  constitution- 
sdly  required  in  matters  related  to  war. 

The  military-industrial  orientation  of  our 
economy,  with  its  heavy  social  costs,  weak- 
ens the  social  structures  designed  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare.  The  military  "ne- 
cessities" take  priority  over  civilian  need- 
particularly  when  congresspersons  are  so 
susceptible  to  pressures  from  the  military- 
industrial  complex. 

Militarism  is  difficult  to  sustain  in  a  nor- 
mally open  and  democratic  society.  There- 
fore, it  appears  that  a  climate  of  fear  and 
distrust  is  systematically  cultivated  in  order 
to  justify  the  economic  burden.  A  democrat- 
ic society  cannot  long  survive  without  full 
participation  by  its  constituents,  reasonable 
patterns  of  accountability,  and  essential 
levels  of  trust. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Confession  of  1967  reminds 
us  that  "God's  redeeming  work  in  Jesus 
Christ  embraces  the  whole  of  mans  life: 
social  and  cultural,  economic  and  political, 
scientific  and  technological,  individual  and 
corporate";  and  makes  clear  that  "God's 
reconciliation  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ground 
of  the  peace,  justice,  and  freedom  among 
nations  which  all  powers  of  government  are 
called  to  serve  and  defend ";  and  that  "rec- 
onciliation among  nations  becomes  peculiar- 
ly urgent  as  countries  develop  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  diverting 
their  manpower  and  resources  from  con- 
structive uses  and  risking  the  annihilation 
of  mankind"  (The  Constitution  of  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  Part  I,  Confession  of 
1967.  Part  II.  Section  A.  4.  b;  Part  III  (9.45 
and  9.53):  and 

Whereas  Peacemaking:  The  Believers' 
Calling  reminds  us  that  the  church  bears 
witness  to  Christ  when  it  nourishes  the 
moral  life  of  the  nation  for  the  sake  of 
peace  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  arms  race  continues  unabat- 
ed, with  its  many  facets  shaping  our  fu- 
tures: a  continuous  buildup  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry and  delivery  systems  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  programs:  a  burgeoning  interna- 
tional arms  trade  involving  the  most  sophis- 
ticated of  weapons,  with  increasing  and  crip- 
pling costs  to  developing  countries;  an  ever- 
more consuming  preoccupation  of  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  community  with  spe- 
cifically military  research  and  development 
at  the  expense  of  humanitarian  goals;  a  con- 
scious shifting  of  the  arms  race  Into  space, 
which  was  previously  reserved  for  peaceful 
development;  and 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  these  devel- 
opments appear  to  be  an  ever-increasing 
threat  to  the  democratic  values  and  struc- 
tures of  our  society,  as  well  as  an  ever-grow- 
ing threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world; 

Therefore,  the  195th  General  Assembly 
(1983)  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  believing  that 
a  just  peace  requires  the  rejection  of  milita- 
rism as  the  basis  for  security  and  as  the  or- 
ganizing force  for  social  order  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  war  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining 
national  goals,  renews  its  call  for  an  end  to 
the  arms  race  in  all  of  its  dimensions. 

In  so  doing,  the  195ih  General  Assembly 
(1983): 
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1.  Renews  its  efforts  to  seek  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race  by: 

a.  Reaffirming  its  endorsement  of  a  bilat- 
eral verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
missiles,  and  new  aircraft  designed  primari- 
ly to  deliver  such  weapons; 

b.  Commending  those  synods,  presbyter- 
ies, and  congregations  that  have  endorsed 
the  Bilateral  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  and 
encouraging  other  governing  bodies  and 
congregations  to  consider  prayerfully  en- 
dorsing and  taking  additional  supporting  ac- 
tions; 

c.  Calling  upon  the  administration  to 
resume  negotiations  on  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
existing  Umlted  Test  Ban  Treaty; 

d.  Calling  upon  our  government  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Bilateral  freeze  to  initiate  a  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  testing  for  a  specific  time 
period,  thereby  offering  a  challenge  to  the 
Soviets  to  a  reciprocal  suspension,  while  ne- 
gotiations on  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  are  under  way; 

e.  Calling  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  not  to  deploy  the  first  strike 
Pershing  and  Cruise  missiles  in  Europe.  Any 
such  deployment  would  escalate  the  arms 
race,  would  be  destabilizing,  would  continue 
to  heighten  international  tensions,  and 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  endorsement 
of  an  immediate  halt  to  the  arms  race; 

f.  Calling  on  Congress  to  place  a  moratori- 
um on  new  nuclear  weapons  development 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  START  Ulks  in 
Geneva. 

2.  Urges  the  government  to  work  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  international  trade  and 
transfer  of  arms  by 

a.  Placing  a  strict  limit  to  the  global  ex- 
portation of  arms  from  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sources,  pledging  not  to  introduce  new 
arms  technologies  Into  regions  previously 
without  them. 

b.  Resuming  negotiations  on  conventional 
arms  transfer  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  initiating  them  with  other  sup- 
plier countries. 

c.  Prohibiting  "coproduction"  and  "licens- 
ing "  agreements  with  Third  World  countries 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms. 

d.  Coupling  restrictions  on  arms  transfers 
to  Third  World  countries  with  economic  de- 
velopment incentives  to  those  countries  re- 
stricting the  arms  flow. 

3.  Urges  the  government  to  work  toward 
the  reallocation  of  resources  and  personnel 
engaged  in  military  research  and  develop- 
ment, both  public  and  private: 

a.  By  reordering  its  own  budgetary  prior- 
ities, shifting  from  military  research  and  de- 
velopment to  research  and  development  re- 
lated to  energy,  environmental,  health,  and 
agricultural  concerns. 

b.  By  planning  for  conversion  on  a  nation- 
al level  from  military  production  to  con- 
sumer and  capital  growth  needs,  and  assist- 
ing local  communities  and  Industry  In  simi- 
lar planning. 

4.  Recommends  that  each  presbytery 
peacemaking  network  undertake  out  of  a 
concern  for  persons  and  their  jobs  an  exam- 
ination of  the  conversion  issue  as  it  relates 
to  the  specific  community,  involving  civic, 
corporate,  labor,  and  religious  leaders. 

5.  Calls  upon  the  administration  to  sign 
and  the  Congress  to  ratify  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  Inhumane  Weapons 
and  Its  Protocols. 

6.  Calls  upon  the  government  to  reverse 
the  trend  toward  the  rillltarization  of  space 
by 


a.  Resuming  the  negotiations  on  the  anti- 
satellite  treaty  and  expanding  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
to  prohibit  any  introduction  into  space  of 
military  hardware  other  than  passive  tech- 
nology. 

b.  Prohibiting  the  use  of  the  space  shuttle 
for  military  operations  other  than  passive  in 
nature. 

7.  Calls  upon  Presbyterians  to  study  the 
multiple  Issues  related  to  the  arms  race  and 
to  remain  active  in  their  public  witness  for 
the  sake  of  peace  in  our  world. 

8.  Directs  the  Co-Stated  Clerks  to  convey 
these  concerns  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  members  of  Congress. 

9.  Further,  the  195th  General  Assembly 
(1983)  requests  the  theological  institutions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  and  the 
Presbyterian  College  Union  (or  its  succes- 
sor) to  report  to  the  196th  General  Assem- 
bly (1984)  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.)  their  consideration  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church's  military-related  in- 
vestments guidelines.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  then  Monsignor  Pataki  was  desig- 
nated by  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul 
II,  as  a  bishop  of  the  titular  see  of  Tel- 
misso  and  named  auxiliary  to  the  Most 
Reverend  Michael  J.  Dudick  of  the 
Byzantine  Catholic  Diocese  of  Passaic 
on  June  14,  1983. 

On  August  23,  the  papal  mandate 
was  fulfilled  with  the  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation of  Bishop  Andrew  Pataki, 
J.C.L.,  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  these  few  min- 
utes to  bring  this  happy  and  momen- 
tous occasion  to  the  attention  of  my 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  to  wish  Bishop  Andrew  Pataki 
many,  many  years  of  joyous  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  God  and  man.» 


ORDINATION  OF  BISHOP 
PATAKI  IN  SCRANTON,  PA. 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  Augtist  23,  the  people  of  the 
diocese  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  and,  indeed, 
all  of  the  people  of  God  rejoiced  in  the 
Episcopal  ordination  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Andrew  Pataki.  Bishop  Pataki 
was  bom  in  Palmerton,  Pa.,  on  August 
10,  1927.  the  son  of  the  late  Ignatius 
Pataki,  Sr.,  and  Sophie  Dejak.  Follow- 
ing graduation  from  Central  Catholic 
High  School  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  he  en- 
rolled in  St.  Vincents  College  at  La- 
trobe.  In  1944,  he  began  studies  for 
the  priesthood  and  entered  St.  Proco- 
pius  College-Seminary,  Lisle,  111.,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1948.  He  completed  theological  studies 
at  the  Byzantine  Catholic  Seminary  of 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  Pittsburgh, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
the  Seminary  Chapel  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Daniel  Evancho,  Exarch  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  February  24,  1952. 

Following  extensive  pastoral  work, 
the  then  Father  Pataki  was  assigned 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  canon 
law  at  the  Pontifical  Institute  for  Ori- 
ental Studies  in  Rome.  He  subsequent- 
ly received  both  a  bachelor  and  a  li- 
centiate degree  in  canon  law  from  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome. 

He  was  appointed  by  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  VI  as  a  consultor  on  the 
Pontificial  Commission  for  the  Revi- 
sion of  the  Eastern  Code  of  Canon 
Law,  a  project  which  consumed  5 
years,  from  1973  to  1978.  During  that 
time,  on  December  21,  1974,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  prelate  of 
honor  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI. 

It  is  thus  after  a  distinguished 
career,  as  a  pastor  and  canon  lawyer. 


FOUR  AREA  LEADERS  HONORED 
BY  CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  special  note  today  of  four  out- 
standing leaders  from  my  district  who 
were  recently  honored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to 
brotherhood. 

Receiving  the  organization's  nation- 
al "Brotherhood  Award"  were  May- 
nard  Layman,  assistant  to  the  publish- 
er of  the  Decatur  Daily;  William  H. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Florence;  Leroy  A. 
Simms,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Huntsville  Times;  and  Frank  S.  Wyle 
of  Los  Angeles,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Wyle  Laboratories. 

One  could  fill  100  Congressional 
Records  with  the  accomplishments 
and  honors  received  by  this  distin- 
guished group.  If  a  hall  of  fame  for 
civic  service  is  ever  established  for  my 
direct,  these  four  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans will  certainly  be  charter  mem- 
bers. 

However,  knowing  these  men  as  I  do, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  for 
every  public  honor  and  recognition 
they  receive,  there  are  countless  thou- 
sands of  good  deeds  they  do  daily  for 
their  fellow  men  which  go  unreported. 
That  is  the  way  they  would  want  it, 
because  that  is  the  kind  of  men  they 
are.  They  seem  to  have  the  attitude 
that  if  anyone  finds  out  about  their 
good  deeds,  they  do  not  count. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  these 
men  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  my 
district,  promoting  brotherhood,  un- 
derstanding, justice,  and  equality.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  not  blessed  with 
knowing  Mr.  Wyle  as  well  as  the 
others. 

A  wise  man  once  said,  "The  more 
one  gives  to  others,  the  more  he  has 
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for  his  own."  All  of  these  gentlemen 
are  associated  with  thriving  busi- 
nesses. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  all  of 
the  accomplishments  of  these  men.  No 
mere  mortal  could  do  that.  Rather.  I 
Insert  an  article  from  the  Huntsville 
Times  by  Karen  Middleton  that  sums 
up  some  of  the  highlights  of  their  il- 
lustrious lives: 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Huntsville  Times.  Sept.  14,  19831 

Four  Area  Leaders  Honored  by  National 
Organization 

(By  Karen  Middleton) 
Four  area  and  national  leaders  were  hon- 
ored here  Tuesday  evening  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  for  their 
■'outstanding  contributions  to  brother- 
hood." 

Receiving  the  organization's  "Brother- 
hood Award"  at  its  annual  North  Alabama 
awards  dinner  were  Maynard  Layman,  as- 
sistant to  the  publisher  of  the  Decatur 
Daily;  William  H.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Florence:  Leroy  A. 
Simms,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hunts- 
ville Times,  and  Frank  S.  Wyle  of  Los  Ange- 
les, chairman  of  the  board  of  Wyle  Labora- 
tories. 

Layman  served  as  a  cotton  adviser  to  the 
secretaries  of  agriculture  in  both  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  cash  markets  for  farm 
produce,  thereby  helping  to  relieve  poverty 
in  Alabama.  In  accepting  his  award  Layman 
said.  "Few  have  known  the  strong  help  of 
hands  that  I  have  known.  .  .  .  My  heart  is 
filled  and  happy  and  grateful." 

Mitchell  is  past  president  of  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association,  was  chairman  of  the 
industrial  expansion  committee  in  Florence 
and  has  been  active  In  the  United  Way.  Well 
known  for  his  family's  advocacy  of  inter- 
faith  unity  in  the  Florence  community, 
Mitchell  said.  "I  accept  this  award  with  hu- 
mility and  gratitude  to  both  our  family  and 
friends  from  whom  we  happily  inherited  the 
tradition  of  brotherhood  so  beautifully  es- 
poused by  this  organization. " 

Simms.  whose  career  in  journalism  began 
in  the  1920s,  joined  77ie  HuntsviUe  Times  as 
editor  in  1961.  In  the  award  presentation,  he 
was  cited  by  Decatur  Daily  Publisher  Bar- 
rett Shelton  for  having  guided  the  paper  to 
journalistic  excellence;  for  serving  as  a 
member  of  a  three-man  committee  that 
worked  quietly  in  the  1960s  in  Huntsville  to 
preserve  racial  harmony  and  assure  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  education  and 
housing  for  all  citizens;  for  his  work  with 
United  Way,  and  for  serving  as  a  prime  sup- 
porter and  fund-raiser  for  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Huntsville.  Simms  said  In  ac- 
cepting his  award.  "This  is  the  greatest 
night  of  my  life." 

Wyle,  who  was  introduced  by  Patrick  W. 
Richardson,  founded  Wyle  Laboratories  In 
1949.  Richardson  said  the  contributions  of 
the  Huntsville  operations  of  Wyle's  compa- 
ny to  the  community  and  UAH  were  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  city's  development  as 
a  technical  and  scientific  center.  Wyle,  who 
said  he  was  "deeply  honored  to  accept  this 
award,"  was  also  cited  for  his  lifelong  record 
of  ethical  and  equiUble  business  practices 
and  for  helping  to  establish  a  major 
museum  of  folk  arts  and  crafts  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

W.  P.  Sanders  Jr.  presided  at  the  awards 
dinner.* 
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CAMP  SPRINGS  COMMUNITY 
GARDEN  PROJECT 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  harvest  season,  I  would 
like  to  give  credit  to  the  Camp  Springs 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  its  mem- 
bers and  volunteers,  who  for  the  past  5 
years  have  sponsored  a  program, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Calvin 
Ditrick,  which  is  worth  of  emulation— 
the  Camp  Springs  Community  Garden 
Project. 

Under  the  project,  people  with  home 
gardens  donate  excess  produce  to  the 
church.  Some  of  these  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  sold  at  a  produce  stand  by 
volunteers.  A  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  is  given  to  needy  families  to 
assist  them  in  starting  and  maintain- 
ing their  own  gardens.  The  remainder 
of  the  money  is  distributed  to  three 
charitable  agencies  at  the  local  level. 
The  produce  which  is  reserved  from 
sale  is  distributed  to  families  identified 
by  clergymen  in  the  community.  I 
want  to  recognize  Mr.  Ditrick  and  his 
volunteers  for  this  practical  approach 
to  helping  their  fellow  man  with  what 
could  have  become  wasted  surplus 
food.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

merical  Workers  and  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  union  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  representing  nearly  8,500 
workers. 

Local  428's  history  is  one  of  service 
to  our  community.  They  identify  a 
need,  organize,  and  mobilize  their 
membership  to  deal  with  the  commu- 
nity problem.  For  instance,  housing 
for  our  senior  citizens  has  for  many 
years  been  a  very  real  problem  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Local  428  spon- 
sored and  developed  Casa  del  Pueblo,  a 
165-unit  housing  complex  for  low- 
income  senior  citizens.  The  United 
Food  &  Commercial  Workers  Union 
was  one  of  the  first  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  type  of  worthy  project. 

Congressman  Mineta  and  I  salute 
local  428  for  its  devotion  to  communi- 
ty service  and  involvement.  A  list  of 
the  truly  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
local  over  the  years  is  a  sample  of  the 
illustrious  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Santa  Clara  County— Jim 
McLaughlin,  Dave  Reiser,  and  George 
Soares.  Local  428  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  their  50  years  of  growth  and 
their  contributions  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens.* 


September  20,  1983 


September  20,  1983 


LOCAL  428  CELEBRATES  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  together  with  Congressman 
Norm  Mineta,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
50th  anniversary  of  local  428  of  the 
United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
Union.  This  fine  labor  organization's 
history  is  entwined  with  the  history 
and  development  of  Santa  Clara 
County. 

Local  428  was  originally  established 
as  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  in  1910,  but 
was  wiped  out  in  the  1920's.  In  the 
1930's  a  group  of  sales  workers  again 
began  to  organize  and  the  Retail  Store 
Employees  Union,  Local  428  was  re- 
chartered  on  October  27,  1933.  The 
union's  early  activities  centered 
around  the  struggle  to  secure  the  8- 
hour  day  for  retail  salespersons.  Once 
this  goal  was  achieved,  local  428's  lead- 
ership turned  to  the  problems  of  work- 
ing conditions  and  wages.  In  the  1950's 
the  union  helped  to  pioneer  the  first 
employer  paid  health  and  pension 
plans  in  the  industry.  As  a  result  of 
the  merger  of  the  Butcher  &  Retail 
Clerks  International  Unions,  local  428 
was  renamed  the  United  Food  &  Com- 


U-PICK-IT  VEGETABLE  FARM 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  during  these  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment that  all  of  us  must  use  some 
ingenuity  in  creating  new  job  opportu- 
nities. I  believe  the  Sandia  Pueblo  In- 
dians in  my  congressional  district  have 
done  just  that  with  the  formation  of 
their  U-pick-it  vegetable  farm. 

This  new  employment  opportunity  is 
starting  out  small  but  has  the  poten- 
tial to  strengthen  the  local  economy 
by  creating  new  jobs  in  the  area;  while 
offering  neighbors  the  chance  to  buy 
fresh,  low-cost  vegetables. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  follow- 
ing editorial  and  article  about  this 
project  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  a  daily  newspa- 
per in  my  district: 

Sandia  Pueblo  Plans  To  Enter  Produce 

Business 

(By  Talli  Nauman) 

Sandia  Pueblo  officials  will  open  construc- 
tion bids  this  afternoon  for  a  new  retail  veg- 
etable market  that  will  compete  with  other 
Albuquerque  farm-produce  outlets. 

The  store,  Sandia  U-Pick-It.  is  scheduled 
to  open  next  month,  according  to  Fred 
Baca,  grants  coordinator  for  the  project. 
The  market  will  offer  chili,  corn,  squash, 
watermelon,  tomatoes  and  a  variety  of  other 
vegetables— all  grown  on  20  acres  the  pueblo 
began  cultivating  this  year. 

Customers  will  have  the  option  of  picking 
their  own  vegetables,  if  they  want,  to  get 
them  at  reduced  prices. 


The  store  will  be  about  a  mile  south  of 
Bernalillo  on  the  west  side  of  U.S.  85  in  the 
midst  of  the  pueblo  cropland. 

Eventually  Sandia  hopes  to  enter  the 
wholesale  vegetable  market  and  supply  Al- 
buquerque stores  with  fresh  produce.  Next 
year,  the  pueblo  plans  to  expand  its  farming 
operation  to  50  acres.  "There's  a  lot  of  po- 
tential to  go  bigger."  Baca  said. 

Eris  Wenk,  operator  of  Wenk  Farm,  an  80- 
acre  South  Valley  vegetable  market,  is  not 
disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  new  competi- 
tion. 

"There's  a  lot  of  room  for  competition  in 
the  vegetable  business.  There's  not  that 
many  people  who  are  willing  to  put  in  the 
seven  days  a  week  it  takes  to  do  it,"  he  said. 
"I'm  happy  to  see  they  want  to  do  that  kind 
of  stuff." 

To  date,  the  Wenk  Farm  and  a  Corrales 
vegetable  farm  run  by  Gus  Wagner  have 
been  the  only  major  retail  outlets  for  fresh 
garden  produce,  and  neither  one  offers  a 
you-pick  option. 

"There's  a  big  demand  for  fresh  vegeta- 
bles." Wenk  said,  "but  there's  a  limit  to 
what  one  farmer  can  do.  I  think  it'd  be  real 
good  for  the  whole  community  to  have  more 
people  do  that." 

Baca  declined  to  release  the  dollar  value 
of  the  investment  which  the  pueblo  and  the 
federal  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Administration  have  made  in  the  pueblo 
project,  conceived  a  year  ago.  It  now  em- 
ploys eight  people. 

The  farm  is  a  row-crop  operation,  drawing 
irrigation  waters  from  a  well  and  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  irrigation 
system.  Farm  workers  are  using  tractors,  a 
cultivator  and  a  transplanter  to  till  their 
fields,  Baca  said. 

The  pueblo  had  hoped  to  open  its  store 
this  month,  but  a  late  frost  in  May  delayed 
the  expected  harvest. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Ad- 
ministration must  approve  the  lowest  bid  on 
the  construction  before  the  pueblo  can  sign 
a  contract  with  the  bidder,  but  Baca  said  he 
is  hopeful  that  the  contract  will  be  signed 
by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Indian  Farm  Enterprise 

The  men  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Corona- 
do's  expendition  into  New  Mexico  in  1540 
spent  a  winter  at  a  pueblo  not  far  from  the 
present  lands  of  Sandia  Pueblo,  and  un- 
doubtedly borrowed,  begged,  bought  or  stole 
more  than  a  few  ears  of  com  and  squash 
gourds  from  the  friendly  local  inhabitants. 

I»ueblo  Indians  were  farmers  when  the 
first  Europeans  arrived,  and  farming  has 
continued  at  Sandia  Pueblo  to  the  present. 

Now.  in  1983,  the  farmers  of  Sandia 
Pueblo  are  making  a  move  to  get  into  the 
business  of  providing  foodstuffs  to  non-Indi- 
ans in  a  big  way,  with  the  building  of  a 
farmers'  market  outlet  on  pueblo  lands  just 
south  of  Bernalillo. 

It  appears  to  be  a  logical  business  endeav- 
or for  a  small  pueblo  which  for  years  has 
sought  out  economic  activities  that  could 
bring  employment  to  its  people  within  the 
bounds  of  the  tribal  lands. 

If  the  tribe's  ambitious  marketing  plans 
are  successful,  Sandia  Pueblo  farming  could 
become  a  major  employer  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

And  garden-fresh  produce  from  just  north 
of  Albuquerque  would  indeed  be  fresher 
than  that  trucked  from  Arizona,  California, 
or  Mexico. 

Other  fresh  vegetable  farmers  in  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley  say  they  welcome 


the  pueblo's  entry  into  the  field,  saying 
there's  demand  enough  for  all. 

We  hope  and  expect  they're  right.  And 
the  benefits  extend  beyond  the  dinner  table. 

Any  economic  activity  that  turns  dollars 
around  in  the  immediate  area  Instead  of 
sending  them  out  of  state  helps  build  the 
strength  of  the  local  economy. 

Sandia  Pueblo's  vegetable  market  could 
help  do  just  that.« 


MAKE  LEBANON  STAY 
INDEFINITE 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  important  that  we  make  it  crystal 
clear  to  all  nations  of  the  United 
States'  resolve  in  Lebanon  since  it  ap- 
pears inevitable  that  the  decision  will 
be  made  for  us  to  maintain  a  presence 
there. 

I  would  prefer  the  establishment  of 
a  multinational  peacekeeping  force 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States.  That,  of  course,  is  not  practical 
considering  there  is  little  doubt  the 
Soviet  Union  would  veto  such  a  pro- 
posal on  behalf  of  its  client  nations 
such  as  Syria. 

History  tells  us  that  tranquility  in 
Lebanon  is  nonexistent.  The  strife  and 
turmoil  are  fueled  daily  by  countless 
Moslem  and  Christian  splinter  sects 
and  the  presence  of  three  armies,  two 
police  forces,  and  a  multitude  of  mili- 
tias and  political  parties. 

Since  that  commitment  cannot  be 
successful  if  tied  to  a  capricious  time- 
table, I  oppose  any  established  time 
limit. 

No  nation  in  the  world  should  be 
aware  of  when  we  intend  to  withdraw. 
That  only  dilutes  the  effectiveness  of 
our  presence.  Furthermore,  we  should 
not  bind  ourselves  to  time  constraints 
if  the  purpose  of  our  mission  in  Leba- 
non is  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  be  a 
forthright  symbol  of  legitimacy  for 
the  Lebanese  Government. 

And  while  our  marines  remain  in 
Lebanon,  they  should  have  the  abso- 
lute freedom  to  defend  themselves. 
Their  presence  there  is  not  to  fight, 
but  if  their  positions  are  fired  upon, 
then  our  marines  should  use  any 
means  to  protect  and  defend  their  po- 
sitions and  their  lives.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  the  United  States.  We  in  California 
are  particularly  proud  of  the  historic 
Hispanic  presence  and  conscious  of  the 
current  role  of  Hispanics  in  the 
present  and  future  development  of  our 
State. 

As  a  nation  whose  strength  lies  in  its 
ethnic  diversity.  Hispanic  culture  has 
been  a  vital  influence  on  all  aspects  of 
American  life.  Hispanos,  however,  are 
just  beginning  to  assume  their  rightful 
role  in  our  political  life. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  sizable  yet 
diverse  Hispanic  community.  The 
latest  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  in- 
dicates that  almost  14  percent  of  the 
population  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  of  Hispanic  origin.  This  is  a 
group  whose  leadership  is  rising  to 
meet  the  tremendous  challenges  posed 
to  the  growing  Hispanic  community 
striving  for  advances  in  every  phase  of 
its  life. 

The  vast  potential  of  Hispanics  is 
fast  becoming  reality  as  Hispanics 
assume  critical  roles  in  many  business, 
educational,  and  professional  fields,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  arena. 

I  welcome  this  development,  as  well 
as  the  growing  influence  of  Hispanics 
in  the  political  process. 

My  district  has  seen  the  recent  addi- 
tion of  another  able  Hispanic  in  local 
politics— Mr.  Ruben  Abrica  was  recent- 
ly elected  a  member  of  the  city  council 
of  the  newly-incorporated  city  of  East 
Palo  Alto.  Mr.  Abrica  typifies  the  long- 
awaited  trend  toward  the  involvement 
of  committed  Hispanics  who  are 
taking  their  places  as  leaders  in  the 
American  political  system. 

The  impact  of  increased  involvement 
of  Hispanics  in  our  political  process 
cannot  be  overstated.  With  a  nation- 
wide population  estimated  at  16  mil- 
lion, of  whom  64  percent  are  imder  the 
age  of  29.  the  Hispanics  clearly  will 
come  to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  our  country's  future.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  can  take  this  occasion 
to  recognize  and  honor  this  vital 
group.* 


HACIA  AL  FUTURO  (TOWARDS 
THE  FUTURE) 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

*  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  contribution  of  Hispanics 


GOLAN  HEIGHTS  AND  WEST 
BANK  CRITICAL  TO  SECURITY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

*  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  de- 
fensive standpoint,  the  Golan  Heights 
and  the  West  Bank  are  essential  to  the 
security  of  Israel.  Both  make  up  the 
high  grounds  that  surround  the  nation 
and  which  are  so  critical  to  the  mili- 
tary strategy  of  any  country.  Without 
them.  Israel  becomes  an  easy  target 
for  any  of  its  enemies. 

Last  week,  one  of  my  constituents 
called  my  attention  to  an  article  on 
the  importance  of  the  Golan  Heights 
and  the  West  Bank  to  Israel  that  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Arizona  Republic.  The 
article,  which  was  written  by  the  news- 
paper's publisher.  Darrow  Tully.  was 
right  on  target  and  the  author  is  to  be 
commended. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle. 

West  Bank.  Golan  Heights  Indispensable 
TO  Israeli  Security 

(By  Darrow  Tully,  Publisher,  The  Arizona 

Republic) 
Jerusalem.— The    most    widely    accepted 
military  axiom  continues  to  be,  "Take  the 
high  ground  and  hold  it." 

That  is  precisely  what  Israel  did  by  occu- 
pying the  Golan  Heights  and  part  of  the 
West  Bank. 

The  Golan  Heights  and  the  West  Bank 
share  an  important  common  denominator— 
they're  both  indispensable  to  Israel's  securi- 
ty. 

The  Golan  was  part  of  the  proposed 
Jewish  state  under  the  original  1948  United 
Nations  partition  plan.  The  area  constitutes 
a  plateau  about  45  miles  long  rising  from 
600  feet  high  in  the  south  to  9,000  feet  in 
the  north  where  it  borders  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  Jordan. 

When  Israel  was  established  in  1948,  the 
Syrians  invaded  and  occupied  the  Golan. 
After  the  treaty  of  1949.  Syria  agreed  to  a 
demilitarized  Golan  but  then  refused  to 
enter  into  peace  negotiations  with  Israel 
and  repeatedly  shelled  and  terrorized 
Jewish  villages  beneath  the  heights. 

The  area  contiguous  to  the  border  was  one 
of  unceasing  military  activity  culminating  In 
an  attempt  to  divert  the  waters  of  the 
Banias  and  Hazbani  Rivers,  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Jordan  River,  which  flows  into 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  is  Israel's  main  water 
supply. 

On  June  5,  1967,  Israel  launched  a  pre- 
emptive military  action  against  Syria, 
Jordan  and  Egypt. 

It's  difficult  for  people  not  familiar  with 
the  geography  to  understand  the  necessity 
of  a  pre-emptive  strike.  Distances  are  not 
comparable  to  anything  in  the  United 
States. 

Consider  for  example.  Phoenix  threaten- 
ing Tempe  as  Egypt  did  Israel  on  May  17. 
1967. 

Syria  already  had  proclaimed  that  "the 
time  has  come  to  enter  into  the  battle  of  lib- 
eration." 

Distances  are  measured  in  thousands  of 
yards  or  in  terms  of  eight  to  10  miles.  Reac- 
tion time  to  a  surprise  attack  is  nil. 

In  an  incredible  military  action,  Israeli 
forces  scaled  highly  fortified  positions  in  in- 
accessible terrain  to  secure  the  Golan. 

I  stayed  in  a  kibbutz  just  under  the 
former  Syrian  gun  emplacements,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Israel  could  have  taken 
any  other  action  than  it  did  when  it  an- 
nexed the  Golan  area  in  1981. 

No  conscientious  government  could  put 
citizens  under  those  emplacements  again. 
No  nation  could  ask  sons  and  daughters  to 
shed  blood  twice  for  that  hard-won  ground. 

The  West  Bank  is  a  different  matter. 
Whatever  absurd  political  expediencies  that 
led  to  the  original  division  of  Palestine  were 
and  still  are  unworkable. 

Only  the  Israelis  actively  supported  the 
creation  of  a  Palestinian  state  by  virtue  of 
support  of  the  United  Nations  partition  res- 
olution. 

Here  again,  we  have  the  specter  of  hostile 
forces  occupying  high  ground  all  around  Je- 
rusalem. 
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Israel  captured  the  West  Bank  from 
Jordan  during  the  Six -Day  War. 

The  West  Bank  was  seized  by  Trans- 
Jordan  during  the  1948  war  of  Independ- 
ence. The  Israelis  claim  with  some  legal  jus- 
tification that  Israel  liberated  the  West 
Bank  and  has  every  right  to  encourage  set- 
tlers to  emigrate  there. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shullz  has  ac- 
knowledged that  "Israeli  settlers  had  a  legal 
right  to  live  In  the  occupied  West  Bank  of 
the  Jordan  River." 

Regardless  of  whether  Shultz  is  right 
about  the  legal  sUtus  of  the  settlements, 
they're  there  to  stay. 

Don't  think  of  a  settlement  as  a  group  of 
cabins  or  some  backward  outpost.  Many  are 
small  cities  complete  with  all  the  amenities 
that  make  life  not  only  bearable,  but  pleas- 
ant. 

You  can  see  most  of  Jerusalem  from  a 
couple  of  these  settlements,  and  only  a  fool 
would  turn  that  ground  over  to  a  hostile 
neighbor. 

The  real  problem  facing  Israel  is  under 
what  Jurisdiction  can  Palestinians  and  Israe- 
lis live  In  peace. 

I  wUl  explore  several  alternative  in  subse- 
quent columns  and  also  share  interviews 
with  differing  Israeli  and  Palestinian  polnU 
of  view.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Committee— for  going  out  of  her  way  to  get 
"hands-on"  experience  with  the  military 
equipment  which  her  Committee  authorizes 
each  year. 

Byron,  for  example,  has  flown  over  12 
major  military  aircraft  since  1979— Includ- 
ing the  F-15,  F-16.  B-52,  B-1.  A-10.  P-IIIA, 
AH-64.  and  the  UH-60A. 

Byron  is  also  the  first  woman  nonpilot  to 
have  flown  both  the  F-18  and  the  Navy's 
new  Hawk  trainer.  In  recent  months,  she 
has  taken  time  (her  weekends)  to  fly  the  A- 
6  and  the  F-U.  To  do  that.  Byron  had  to  be 
checked  out  In  water  sur\ival  training  be- 
cause both  flights  were  catapult  shots  off 
the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Kennedy. 

To  Reps.  Beverly  B.  Byron  (D-MD)  and 
Nicholas  MavTOUles  (D-MA)— for  spending 
their  July  4th  holiday  visiting  with  the  US 
24th  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  stationed  in 
Lebanon.  And,  Marines  who  were  there  tell 
us,  both  asked  intelligent,  relevant,  and  im- 
portant questions  throughout  their  visit.* 


September  20,  1983 


September  20,  1983 


REPRESENTATIVE  BYRON 

BUILDS     ON     INTERESTS     AND 
EXPERIENCE 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  work  period,  three 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol, headed  by  Maryland's  Represent- 
ative Beverly  B.  Byron,  conducted  a 
lO-day  swing  through  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  area  to  study  various 
aspects  of  East-West  arms  negotia- 
tions. In  observing  her  responsibility 
as  chairperson  of  that  special  subcom- 
mittee. Representative  B'yron  stated: 

Arms  control  cannot  be  isolated  from  an 
effective  U.S.  deterrent.  Deterrence  is  not 
Just  bluff:  it  is  a  perceived  capability,  cou- 
pled with  sin  understood  commitment  to  use 
our  retaliatory  forces  against  key  elements 
of  Soviet  power. 

In  this  regard,  her  attention  to 
detail  has  not  only  gained  the  respect 
of  her  constituents,  but  also  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  includes  a  regular  column 
titled  "Darts  &  Laurels. "  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  issue  of  the  above  publi- 
cation, in  that  column.  Representative 
Byron  is  given  laurels  which  are  well 
deserved.  At  this  point.  I  include  the 
column  and  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 

International,  September  19831 

Darts  &  Lauhels 

To  Rep.  Beverly  B  Byron  (D-MD),  three- 
term  Member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  NEED 
NOT  BE  THREATENED  BY  NEW 
APPROACHES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NirW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  which  eloquently 
states  the  current  debate  surrounding 
our  bilingual  education  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  a  sup- 
porter of  bilingual  education.  I  believe 
that  today's  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams are  often  hampered  by  restric- 
tive methods  of  teaching  children  Eng- 
lish. As  the  Times  points  out,  profi- 
ciency Is  not  always  the  goal  of  these 
programs.  In  fact,  in  1977.  I  authored 
an  amendment  to  the  reauthorization 
of  the  program  which  required  that 
teachers  be  proficient  in  English. 
Amazingly,  it  was  revealed  at  that 
time  that  not  all  teachers  could  read 
and  write  proficiently  in  the  very  same 
language  that  they  were  supposed  to 
be  teaching  their  students. 

I  fear  that  we  have  not  come  very 
far  since  that  time.  We  continue  to 
hear  the  same  complaints  about  bilin- 
gual education.  We  continue  to  face 
the  same  opposition  from  groups 
which  feel  that  by  allowing  greater 
flexibility  in  the  program— we  are 
somehow  turning  our  backs  on  chil- 
dren that  need  English-language  in- 
struction. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  remain  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
gram and  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion's bill  as  well  as  all  others  in  this 
area  will  receive  close  consideration  by 
Congress  during  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1984. 

The  article  follows: 


IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  13,  19831 
Si  Quiere  Prohover  English 
The  trouble  with  much  'blllnguar'  educa- 
tion is  that  it  Isn't  bilingual.  Too  often  it's  a 
program  to  teach  children  math,  social  stud- 
ies and  science  in  their  native  language 
without  any  genuine  effort  to  help  them 
function  In  English  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  moving  children  into  English  In- 
struction is  desirable  should  be  beyond 
debate.  Whatever  the  transitional  value  of 
teaching  them  In  a  native  language.  English 
is  the  essential  skill  for  anyone  expecting 
opportunity  in  the  United  States.  ■Bilin- 
gual" programs  are  worthy  of  Federal  subsi- 
dy only  so  long  as  achievement  in  English  is 
their  true  aim. 

That  is  the  principle  that  would  be  reaf- 
firmed by  a  bill  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  submitted  to  Congress.  It  would  let  local 
school  systems  decide  how  l)est  to  achieve 
the  goal.  But  it  would  stop  requiring  that 
youngsters  be  taught  in  their  native  tongue. 
Such  native-language  training  may  or  may 
not  be  helpful  to  pupils  also  busily  learning 
English.  The  available  research  is  inconclu- 
sive. But  the  proposed  law  would  stop  deny- 
ing Federal  aid  to  districts  that  choose  to 
Immerse  them  in  mostly  English  studies. 

Flexibility  In  approach  was  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  15  years  ago  when  it 
passed  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  sup- 
port any  "new  and  imaginative"  program 
for  non-English  speaking  students.  Only 
gradually  was  the  statute  bent  to  require 
teaching  in  native  languages.  The  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Department's  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  insisted  in  1970  on  'special 
assistance "  for  non-English  speakers.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  its  guidelines  and  di- 
rected schools  to  create  special  programs  in 
foreigh  languages.  In  1975.  the  civil  rights 
office  directed  that  districU  had  to  develop 
bilingual  "  programs;  an  all-English  pro- 
gram no  longer  qualified  for  support. 

The  bilingual  programs  have  probably 
been  useful  in  many  situations.  They  are 
thought  to  have  helped  many  immigrant 
children  adapt  to  a  new  culture  at  their  owti 
pace.  They  ended  the  often  cruel  practice, 
particularly  in  the  Southwest,  of  letting 
Mexican-American  students  move  uncom- 
prehendingly  through  school,  falling  far 
behind  t)ecause  they  were  learning  neither 
English  nor  the  subject  matter  In  Spanish. 

But  all  loo  often,  bilingual  programs  pay 
only  lip  service  to  the  goal  of  making  stu 
dents  proficient  in  English.  Some  teachers 
in  the  programs  are  themselves  Inadequate 
In  English.  Students  are  often  kept  in  non- 
English  classes  longer  than  necessary.  The 
foreign-language  teachers  and  bilingual 
managers  have  developed  a  vested  interest 
in  preserving  their  enrollments.  They  often 
exaggerate  the  difficulty  or  damage  of  rush- 
ing youngsters  along  in  English. 

A  study  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
this  year  went  so  far  as  to  urge  the  Federal 
Government  to  stop  supporting  bilingual 
education.  It  argued  for  "Immersion"  In 
English  language  study  and  special  help  In 
other  subjects  when  needed.  Most  educators 
seem  to  consider  that  the  soundest  ap- 
proach to  educating  children  for  life  in 
America. 

The  virtue  of  the  Administration's  bill  is 
that  it  does  not  even  try  to  resolve  this  edu- 
cational argument.  Par  from  eliminating  bi- 
lingual programs,  as  its  critics  charge,  the 
bill  would  make  proficiency  in  English  a  pri- 
mary requirement  for  bilingual  teachers, 
refine  the  requirements  for  evaluating  bilin- 
gual   programs,    and    let    school    districts 


decide  whether  their  non-English  speakers 
are  best  served  by  "immersion"  courses  or 
transitional  training  In  native  languages. 

For  those  who  honestly  hope  to  promote 
learning  In  English,  that  seems  the  wisest 
course.* 


UMITED  HEALTH  CARE  RE- 
SOURCES: ETHICAL  IMPLICA- 
TIONS OP  OUR  CHOICES 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  troubling  issues  our  society 
faces  today,  and  one  we  will  continue 
to  face,  is  how  to  allocate  our  scarce 
medical  resources.  Today,  we  spend 
over  10  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  medical  and  health  ex- 
penses. II  would  not  be  hard,  doctors 
and  hospital  administrators  tell  us,  to 
spend  20  percent,  40  percent,  or  some 
other  astronomical  level.  The  question 
has  to  be  answered,  however,  on  how 
much  can  we  afford. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  that 
question— how  much  resources  do  we 
dedicate  to  health  and  medical  care— is 
being  answered  every  day.  The  answer 
may  come  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  may  be 
implicit,  but  it  is  nonetheless  forceful. 
If  we  want  to  be  fair  to  all  citizens,  if 
we  want  to  have  some  control  over  our 
expenditures,  for  health  and  medical 
resources,  then  we  must  begin  to 
answer  the  question  in  a  positive 
manner. 

Recently,  Daniel  Callahan  addressed 
the  conference,  'Limited  Health  Care 
Resources:  Ethical  Implicatioris  of  Our 
Choices, "  sponsored  by  the  Health 
Plarming  Council  for  Greater  Boston 
on  May  17,  1983.  Dr.  Callahan  is  direc- 
tor and  cofounder  of  the  Hastings 
Center  Institute  of  Society.  Ethics, 
and  the  Life  Sciences,  Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson,  NY.  As  Dr.  Callahan  states: 
"There  does  not  now  exist,  nor  is  there 
ever  likely  to  exist,  a  simple  moral  for- 
mula that  will  tell  us  how  to  ration  re 


sources 


however 


we   can 


morally  frame  the  allocation  problems 
in  a  way  that  will  maximize  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  the  morally  best  thing." 

I  submit  the  first  half  of  the  address 
for  your  consideration: 

Limited  Health  Care  Resources:  Ethical 
Implications  of  Our  Choices 
(By  Daniel  Callahan,  Ph.  D.) 

The  topic  of  my  talk  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  I  think,  in  contemporary 
medicine,  and  perhaps  in  contemporary  do- 
mestic policy.  In  talking  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  health  resources,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  historically  unique  human  situation.  One 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  ready  solutions  to 
a  problem  of  that  magnitude,  or  one  so  new. 
In  fact,  it  is  going  to  take  some  decades  to 
work  things  through.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  provide  you  with  some  simple  solutions, 
but  I  cannot  do  that.  What  I  would  like  to 
do,  however,  is  to  give  you  my  own  sense  of 
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how  the  subject  matter  might  be  under- 
stood. First,  I  want  to  give  you  some  sense 
of  my  interpretation  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  present  set  of  problems. 
Second,  I  want  to  suggest  some  general 
moral  guidelines  that  I  think  might  be  help- 
ful In  trying  to  understand  the  problems. 
Then,  finally,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  how  one  might  apply  those  guidelines 
to  a  sample  of  pressing  contemporary  policy 
decisions. 

Beginning  approximately  with  the  Second 
World  War,  mankind   made  an  enormous 
discovery.  If  enough  research  money  were 
spent,  and  if  enough  resources  were  devoted 
to    medical    care    delivery,    the    health   of 
human  beings  could  be  radically  improved. 
Indeed,  human  illness,  which  previous  gen- 
erations had  accepted  as  a  matter  of  fate, 
was  now  seen  to  be  under  potential  human 
control.  I  choose  the  Second  World  War  as 
dividing  line  because  It  marked  that  point  in 
history  when  the  governments  of  developed 
countries,  particularly  the  United  States,  re- 
alized that   large  economic   Investment   In 
biomedical  research  could  reap  major  bene- 
fits. Thus  in  the  years  shortly  after  the  war 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  this 
country  was  developed  as  a  major  research 
agency,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
invested  each  year  in  support  of  basic  re- 
search and  of  its  clinical  applications.  Once 
it   was   realized   that   such   an   Investment 
could   provide   enormous   social    benefits— 
that  money  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death— it  was  only  a  short 
step  to  the  development  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  during  the  sixties, 
and  to  the  emergence  of  a  debate  over  a 
right  to  health  care  and  the  desirability  of 
national  health  Insurance. 

The  early  decades  of  that  development 
were  marked  by  hope  and  optimism.  Given 
enough  Investment  of  time,  money,  and 
energy,  no  Utopian  fantasy  seemed  too  out- 
landish. The  average  human  lifespan  could 
be  significantly  extended,  the  number  and 
quality  of  children  could  be  controlled,  the 
ill  could  be  made  well,  pain  and  suffering 
could  be  radically  reduced,  and  what  had 
hitherto  seemed  out  of  human  control— the 
body  and  its  limitations— brought  within 
the  framework  of  human  choice  and  manip- 
ulation. No  sooner  had  biomedical  research 
conquered  one  frontier,  than  another  beck- 
oned for  attention.  The  future  seemed  un- 
limited in  its  possibilities. 

In  the  moral  realm,  those  were  decades  of 
considerable  optimism  as  well.  While  our  so- 
ciety had  always  been  one  dedicated  to 
human  rights  (even  if  it  did  not  always  live 
up  to  that  commitment),  the  decades  be- 
tween the  forties  and  the  eighties  opened 
up  new  vistas  for  the  concept  of  rights.  If  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  exercise  of  all 
rights  is  that  of  life  itself  (closely  followed 
by  that  of  minimally  decent  health),  then  it 
was  only  a  short  step  to  proposing  a  whole 
new  range  of  what  came  to  be  called  welfare 
rights,  and  to  include  among  them  a  right  to 
health  care.  Moreover,  given  the  scientific 
and  medical  progress.  It  seemed  perfectly 
feasible  to  propose  such  a  right.  In  earlier 
times,  when  medicine  lacked  any  decisive 
power  to  save  lives,  when  nature  seemed 
beyond  human  control.  It  would  have  made 
little  sense  to  talk  of  a  right  to  health  care: 
similarly,  before  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  many  environmental  risks  are  man- 
made,  it  would  have  made  equally  Poor 
sense  to  talk  of  a  right  to  a  healthy  environ- 
ment. In  sum,  not  only  could  health  be  im- 
proved and  risks  reduced,  but  human  beings 
could  now  claim  a  right  to  those  goods.  A 
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technological  and  a  moral  revolution  were 
thus  joined. 

Unhappily,  as  we  know,  the  past  few  years 
have  seen  a  sharp  change  In  mood.  While 
there  still  remains  considerable  zeal  and  jus- 
tification for  the  improvement  of  health 
and  reduction  of  risk,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant realities  have  emerged  to  force  a  much 
more  complex,  and  troubled,  understanding 
of  our  present  situation  and  our  future  pos- 
sibilities. Three  general  factors  have 
emerged  to  change  the  perspective  and  to 
move  the  discussion  to  a  different  plane. 
The  first  factor  is  economic,  the  second 
technological,  and  the  third  moral. 

The  economic  factor  encompasses  a 
number  of  elements.  Even  prior  to  our 
present  economic  troubles  there  were  some 
nagging  worries  about  the  possible  financial 
cost  that  an  all-out  effort  to  guarantee  a 
right  to  health  care  might  entail.  In  medi- 
cine, it  has  been  reluctantly  recognized  that 
the  list  of  human  evils  that  might  be 
brought  under  medical  superintendence  Is 
almost  unlimited,  ranging  from  the  ills  of 
the  body  through  the  threats  to  psychologi- 
cal health  posed  by  life  in  a  complex  socie- 
ty. The  desire  for  medical  benefits  seemed 
unlimited,  not  only  In  terms  of  dealing  with 
present,  obvious  ills,  but  potentially  by  ex- 
tending the  net  of  medicine  to  capture  the 
full  range  of  social  ills,  as  well.  It  was  not 
impossible  to  imagine  spending  the  entire 
gross  national  product  on  the  improvement 
of  health  and  unhappiness. 

In  the  sixties  and  the  early  part  of  the 
seventies,  that  was  an  underground  worry 
only,  with  only  a  few  stray  voices  being 
raised  to  wonder  where  we  were  heading. 
The  major  political  efforts  went  toward  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  biomedical  research 
and  the  delivery  of  medical  care.  Even  so,  as 
the  seventies  moved  along,  it  became  pain- 
fully obvious  that  the  national  health  bill 
was  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  far  outstrip- 
ping that  of  inflation  in  general.  Moreover, 
an  Insight  of  horrendous  proportions  was 
becoming  inescapable— that  the  day  of 
cheap  technological  fixes  for  human  illness 
was,  with  the  conquest  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, over.  Instead,  it  was  becoming  obvious 
that  the  future  promised  to  deliver  rapidly 
escalating  costs  with  increasingly  marginal 
returns  from  expenditures.  The  reason  for 
that  is  fairly  simple.  With  the  conquest  of 
the  great  killers  of  the  young  and  otherwise 
able— influenza,  diphtheria.  dysentery, 
yellow  fever,  smallpox,  for  example— the  re- 
maining diseases,  primarily  affecting  the  el- 
derly, came  to  the  fore.  Cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  stroke— chronic  disease  in  gener- 
al—have proved  to  be  tough  foes,  and  not 
one  of  them  is  likely  to  be  amenable  to  inex- 
pensive solutions.  One  may  grant  that  the 
$1.8  billion  expended  each  year  on  20,000  di- 
alysis patients  extends  their  lives,  and  grant 
also  that  open  heart  surgery  and  heart 
transplants,  vastly  improved  neonatal  inten- 
sive care  units,  artificial  limbs  and  joints,  all 
bring  notable  health  benefits.  But  the  bill 
for  those  benefits  is  beginning  to  look  astro- 
nomical. 

I  believe  that  those  problems  would  have 
become  manifest  even  if  the  prosperity  of 
the  fifties  and  sixties  had  continued  unabat- 
ed. At  some  point  or  other,  but  perhaps 
later  than  has  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  have  dawned  on  everyone  that  the 
maximization  of  health  is  a  highly  expen- 
sive goal.  That  the  economic  times  have 
turned  sour,  and  that  those  realities  have 
been  forced  upon  us  in  a  dramatic  way,  only 
underscores  what  was  an  implicity  inherent 
problem  in  the  first  place.  The  problem  is 
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simply  that,  given  the  enormous  cost  of 
achieving  everything  that  It  might  be  possi- 
ble to  achieve,  some  scaling  down  of  aspira- 
tions, some  wiser  ways  of  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  reasonable  expectations, 
are  required.  To  say  this  is  not  to  claim  that 
we  are  already  spending  too  much  on  health 
care,  or  to  deny  that  many  basic  needs  are 
still  being  uimiet.  It  Is  only  to  say  that  some 
limits  must  be  established. 

Still  another  disturbing  insight  began  to 
emerge  as  well.  The  technological  develop- 
ments necessary  to  improve  health  and 
reduce  risk  carry  with  them  unintended 
consequences.  Medical  progress  has  pro- 
duced two  supreme,  and  vastly  disturbing, 
ironies.  The  first  Is  that  the  rapid  reduction 
of  mortality  as  a  consequence  of  letter  bio- 
logical understanding  and  health  care  deliv- 
ery has  created  a  population  problem:  the 
moral  and  effective  means  of  controlling 
birth  have  not  Icept  up  with  means  of  con- 
trolling death.  Thus  the  population  of  the 
world,  if  not  necessarily  that  of  developed 
countries,  has  developed  at  a  geometrical 
rate,  rapidly  increasing  the  number  of  those 
who  can  l>e  subject  to  ill  health  as  well  as 
polluting  the  environment  on  the  way.  The 
second  great  irony  Is  that,  as  we  have  ex- 
tended the  average  human  lifespan,  we  have 
also  created  an  entirely  new  problem— that 
of  the  care  of  the  elderly,  who  can  and  will 
live  on  for  many  years  l)eyond  the  tradition- 
al retirement  age  of  65.  The  elderly  now 
constitute  about  11  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, some  26  million,  and  within  twenty 
years  It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  52 
million  elderly.  And  for  the  most  part  of 
course  the  elderly  are  no  longer  economical- 
ly productive.  Through  their  well-deserved 
relief  from  work  and  toll,  they  are  In  many 
cases  taking  more  from  the  economy  at  this 
age  than  they  can  put  back  in. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  It.  In  response 
to  population  pressures  and  the  rising  eco- 
nomic costs  of  raising  a  family,  families 
have  become  smaller.  Thus  an  Increasingly 
smaller  proportion  of  young  people  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  an  Increasingly  larger  pro- 
portion of  elderly  people.  The  social  securi- 
ty system  Is  already  under  considerable 
pressure,  and  that  at  a  time  when  a  ratio  of 
workers  to  l)eneflclarles  Is  5.4  to  1.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  Census  Bureau  pro- 
jections, that  ratio  will  l>e  4.7  to  1  In  the 
year  2000.  3  to  1  In  2025,  and  2.6  to  1  In 
2050.  Needless  to  say,  the  burden  upon  the 
young  to  support  the  elderly  will  be  heavy. 

No  one  would  propose  that  we  simply  let 
the  elderly  die,  or  that  we  go  back  to  high 
Infant  mortality  rates.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  we  are  beginning  to  experience  a 
supreme  unintended  consequence  of  medical 
progress,  one  exceedingly  troublesome  to 
anyone  who  desires  to  Improve  the  human 
condition.* 
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HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  1.1  acres  of  national  forest  land  to 
the  town  of  Payson,  AZ,  a  community 
within  my  district. 

The  town  of  Payson  is  tightly  sur- 
rounded by  the  Tonto  National  Forest. 
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and  its  history  is,  therefore,  closely 
tied  to  the  activities  of  the  Forest 
Service.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
transfer  of  Payson's  first  ranger  sta- 
tion and  residence,  built  in  1908.  and  a 
small  amount  of  land  surrounding  the 
facilities,  to  the  town  of  Payson.  The 
purpose  of  this  conveyance  is  to  allow 
the  town  to  lease  the  site  to  the 
Northern  Gila  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety so  that  its  members  can  proceed 
with  plans  to  restore  the  old  buildings 
and  use  the  property  as  a  museum  for 
the  preservation  and  display  of  histori- 
cal materials,  including  Indian  arti- 
facts, old  ranger  equipment,  and  pio- 
neer farming  equipment  used  in  the 
area. 

A  new  ranger  station  and  residence 
have  been  built  to  the  east  of  town, 
and  the  old  facility  has  not  been  used 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  some  time. 

Once  completed,  this  museum  would 
be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  public, 
serving  the  citizens  of  Payson  as  "well 
as  the  many  tourists  who  visit  this 
area  each  year. 

This  is  an  important  opportunity  for 
the  community  to  work  with  the 
Forest  Service  to  achieve  a  common 
goal  of  promoting  the  rich  history  of 
this  region,  and  I  urge  appropriate 
consideration  of  this  bill  so  that  ef- 
forts to  reach  this  goal  may  move  for- 
ward. 

H.R. 3940 
A  bill  to  authorize  a  land  conveyance  from 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Payson. 

Arizona 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
transfer,  without  consideration,  to  the  town 
of  Payson,  Arizona,  the  following  described 
parcel: 

A  parcel  of  land  entirely  within  the  south 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  of 
section  5.  township  10  north,  range  10  east. 
Gila  and  Salt  River  base  and  meridian, 
Payson,  Gila  County.  Ariz.,  more  particular- 
ly described  as  follows:  commencing  at  the 
common  corner  of  sections  4,  5.  8,  and  9, 
township  10  north,  range  10  east,  Gila  and 
Salt  River  base  and  meridian;  thence  north 
89  degrees  56  minutes  west,  along  the  south 
line  of  section  5.  a  distance  of  164.47  feet  to 
the  true  point  of  beginning:  thence  continu- 
ing north  89  degrees  56  minutes  west,  along 
the  south  line  of  section  5.  a  distance  of 
337.13  feet:  thence  north  13  degrees  33  min- 
utes 08  seconds  east,  a  distance  of  223.16 
feet,  to  a  point  on  the  south  right-of-way 
line  of  West  Main  Street:  thence  south  74 
degrees  10  minutes  23  seconds  east,  along 
the  south  right-of-way  line  of  West  Main 
Street,  a  distance  of  145.02  feet:  thence 
south  43  degrees  09  minutes  east,  along  the 
south  right-of-way  line  of  West  Main  Street, 
a  distance  of  243.72  feet:  thence  north  89  de- 
grees 56  minutes  west,  along  the  south 
right-of-way  line  of  West  Main  Street,  a  dis- 
tance of  21.36  feet,  to  the  true  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

The  above  described  parcel  of  land  con- 
tains 1.10  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  property  described  In  the 
first  section  shall  be  used  for  the  preserva- 
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tion  and  display  of  articles  of  historical  sig- 
nificance. If  the  property  Is  not  used  for  his- 
torical purposes,  title  to  such  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  use  restrictions  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (a),  the  town  of  Payson,  Ar- 
izona, may  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  property  by  the  Northern  Gila  County 
Historical  Society.* 


WINTER  NAVIGATION:  THE 
MICHIGAN  STUDY 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  On  August  3,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
ordered  reported  H.R.  3678,  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  water  and  related  resources.  In  sec- 
tion 1123,  the  committee  authorized 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a 
full  year  extension  of  the  navigation 
season  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  and 
a  10-month  extension  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Traditionally,  the  navigation  season 
on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  has  ended 
on  December  15  plus  or  minus  2  weeks. 
The  corps'  proposal  extends  the  navi- 
gation season  through  the  construc- 
tion of  bubblers,  icebooms,  underwater 
dams,  harbor  and  channel  dredging 
and  widening,  and  the  use  of  a  fleet  of 
new  icebreakers.  The  corps  presently 
estimates  the  project's  initial  invest- 
ment cost  to  the  United  States  at  over 
$600  million. 

The  corps'  1979  draft  "Survey  Study 
for  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Navigation  Season  Extension" 
prompted  extensive  criticism.  A  series 
of  major  studies  raised  substantial 
questions  about  the  corps  analysis  of 
the  project's  economic  benefits,  its 
real  costs,  and  its  potential  environ- 
mental impact. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Transportation  commissioned  a  study 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Institute  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. The  Great  Lakes  Basin  Com- 
mission published  a  study  entitled. 
"Economic  Review  of  Navigation 
Season  Extension."  LBA  Counsulting 
Partners,  Ltd..  did  a  study  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority. 

In  1981.  the  corps  own  Board  of  En- 
gineers and  its  Chief  of  Engineers  de- 
clined to  recommend  the  project  to 
Congress  for  authorization.  The 
project  has  not  received  special  study 
since  the  corps  1981  decision. 

The  economy  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  including  its  key  steel  and  auto 
industries,  has  changed  substantially 
since  the  late  1970's.  The  House 
should  not  have  to  decide  on  a  major 
public  works  project— one  which  was 
not  even  recommended  for  authoriza- 
tion by  the  corps  itself— on  the  basis 
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of  studies  that  may  be  seriously  dated. 
Yet  there  may  be  no  alternative. 

The  Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission 
study  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  Michigan.  It  reviewed  the 
corps  cost-benefit  analysis.  Just  as  the 
New  York  State  study  would  later  con- 
clude—see. Congressional  Record, 
September  15.  1983.  E4308-09— the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission  found 
that  benefits  were  significantly  over- 
stated and  costs  may  also  be  seriously 
understated. 

Winter  navigation's  justification 
rests,  in  large  part,  on  projected  capac- 
ity limitations  in  the  Great  Lakes 
navigation  season.  Those  limitations 
stem  from  projected  backlogs  at  the 
system's  key  bottlenecks,  principally 
the  locks. 

By  spreading  the  demand  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  winter  naviga- 
tion allows  increased  shipping  despite 
the  capacity  limitations.  Yet  winter 
navigation  is  only  one  solution  to  the 
projected  constraints.  In  an  important 
analysis,  the  Commission  also  ad- 
dressed alternatives  that  address  the 
bottlenecks  directly. 

The  Commission  notes  proposals 
that  were  both  less  expensive  and  had 
substantially  better  cost-benefit  ratios. 
One  was  the  construction  of  a  new 
lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Over  the 
short  term,  the  Commission  also  noted 
the  Canadian  proposal  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Welland  Canal 
through  operational  changes  and  the 
possibility  of  24-hour  operations  on 
key  locks. 

Because  a  new  lock  independently 
generates  many  of  the  benefits  of 
winter  navigation  extension,  the  Com- 
mission carefully  notes  that  a  new  lock 
substantially  reduces  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  for  winter  navigation— duplicat- 
ing perhaps  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
benefits.  The  alternatives  are  mutual- 
ly exclusive. 

The  Commission's  conclusion  is  im- 
portant because  the  committee  has 
also  moved  in  section  1149  of  H.R. 
3678  to  accelerate  study  of  a  new  lock 
to  parallel  the  existing  Poe  lock  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I  have  included  a 
substantial  extract  from  the  Commis- 
sion's review  of  alternatives  to  winter 
navigation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it,  and  the  full  study,  their  closest 
attention. 

Economic  Review  of  Navigation  Season 
Extension 

(A  review  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' "Survey  Study  for  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Navigation  Season  Exten- 
sion" conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Commission,  Lee  Botts,  Chair- 
man, at  the  request  of  Governor  William  G. 
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Milllken,  State  of  Michigan,  prepared  by  R. 
Bruce  Den  Uyl.  Charles  A.  Job,  Dean  R. 
Whltehlll,  Martha  W.  Dellne.  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Paul  E.  Nickel.) 

alternatives  to  winter  navigation 
Introduction 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  benefit-cost 
analysis  is  that  all  of  the  relevant  alterna- 
tives to  the  proposed  project  be  considered. 
The  reason  is  simply  that  if  the  same  objec- 
tive can  be  accomplished  In  an  alternative 
way  which  results  In  greater  net  benefits 
than  the  proposed  plan,  the  nation  will  be 
better  off.  Therefore,  even  though  one  al- 
ternative may  have  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
greater  than  one,  there  may  be  another  al- 
ternative with  greater  discounted  net  bene- 
fits. 

The  Survey  Study  considered  only  alter- 
native lengths  of  season  extension  on  both 
the  upper  four  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  not  other  alternatives  to 
the  program.  Thus,  the  Survey  Study,  in 
analyzing  only  internal  alternatives,  as- 
sumes a  commitment  to  season  extension 
and  considers  only  how  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum benefits  by  this  approach.  A  more 
comprehensive  approach  Is  to  consider  al- 
ternatives to  season  extension  Itself. 

It  Is  apparent  that  most  of  the  benefits  of 
season  extension  come  from  the  attenuation 
of  capacity  constraints  at  the  locks  through- 
out the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
system.  Assuming  an  Increase  In  Great 
Lakes  shipping,  without  the  increase  in  ca- 
pacity that  season  extension  is  expected  to 
achieve,  some  commodities  will  have  to  be 
diverted  to  alternative  modes  of  transport, 
principally  rail.  Rail  transport  Is  generally 
more  expensive  than  water  transport,  espe- 
cially for  bulk  commodities  such  as  Iron  ore. 
Therefore,  the  expansion  of  capacity  associ- 
ated with  season  extension  will  preclude  di- 
version of  commodities  to  these  more  expen- 
sive modes,  with  substantial  savings  to  the 
nation. 

There  are  other  alternatives  to  season  ex- 
tension that  could  expand  capacity  of  the 
locks.  The  most  obvious  alternative  Is  to 
build  larger  locks.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  conducted  preliminary  studies  of  lock 
expansion,  but  such  expansion  was  not  con- 
sidered as  an  alternative  to  season  exten- 
sion. 

Although  some  potential  alternatives  to 
winter  navigation  are  described  here.  It  was 
not  possible  In  the  time  available  to  Identify 
the  most  feasible  alternatives.  If  any. 
Rather,  these  possible  alternatives  are  dis- 
cussed here  to  suggest  that  they  ought  to  be 
considered. 

It  should  be  reiterated  that  these  alterna- 
tives relate  only  to  the  lock  capacity  prob- 
lem. Season  extension  achieves  other  bene- 
fits not  related  to  the  capacity  constraints, 
such  as  stockpiling  benefits  and  winter  rate 
savings.  If  these  benefits  are  great  enough, 
winter  navigation  might  be  justified  on  this 
basis  alone. 

Sabin-Davis  lock  alternative 

Nature  of  the  alternative:  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  prepared  a  draft  feasibility 
study  of  replacement  of  the  Sabin  or  Davis 
locks  at  the  Soo  Locks.  The  purpose  of  this 
replacement  Is  to  provide  an  additional  lock 
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which  can  accommodate  vessels  at  least 
1,000  feet  long  and  with  a  draft  of  25.5  feet! 
Such  a  lock  would  essentially  duplicate  the 
Poe  lock  which  can  now  accommodate  ves- 
sels of  this  size.  Since  this  expansion  would 
significantly  expand  capacity  at  the  Soo 
Locks,  It  can  be  considered  an  alternative  to 
capacity  expansion  through  season  exten- 
sion. 

Analysis:  The  replacement  of  the  Sabln 
and/or  Davis  lock  Is  not  a  complete  alterna- 
tive to  season  extension,  because  It  would 
not  provide  stockpiling  and  winter  rate  sav- 
ings. However,  it  would  relieve  projected  ca- 
pacity constraints  at  the  locks,  and  It  may 
accomplish  this  more  efficiently  than 
season  extension.  Season  extension  only 
delays  capacity  constraints  at  the  Soo  for 
approximately  15  years,  whereas  lock  re- 
placement would  provide  sufficient  capacity 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

Furthermore,  lock  replacement  is  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  alternative  to  winter 
navigation.  In  the  somewhat  dated  study  of 
lock  replacement,  the  average  annual  cost 
of  replacing  the  Sabin  lock  with  another 
lock  that  would  accommodate  ships  1,100 
feet  In  length  Is  estimated  to  be  $7.1  million. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  year-round  navi- 
gation on  only  the  upper  four  Great  Lakes 
is  $76  million.  Even  If  the  cost  of  lock  re- 
placement has  doubled,  there  Is  still  a  wide 
disparity.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  lock 
replacement  at  the  Sabin  location  is  project- 
ed to  be  12.9. 

Effect  on  winter  navigation  benefits:  Since 
replacement  of  the  Sabln-Davls  locks  Is  an 
alternative  to  capacity  expansion  through 
season  extension.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  consider 
how  the  benefits  of  winter  navigation  would 
change  if  the  local  replacement  alternative 
was  undertaken.  This  rough  analysis  should 
only  be  taken  as  illustrative  because  ade- 
quate data  was  not  available,  for  a  full  anal- 
ysis. 

Since  lock  replacement  would  prevent  ca- 
pacity constraints  at  the  Soo  locks,  thus 
precluding  diversion  of  traffic  to  alternative 
modes,  winter  navigation  benefits  attributed 
in  the  Survey  Study  to  decreased  diversion 
of  tonnage  would  be  excluded.  Since  lock  re- 
placement at  the  Soo  would  only  affect  ca- 
pacity on  the  upper  four  Great  Lakes,  ton- 
nage projections  for  Proposal  3  (year-round 
shipping  on  the  upper  four  Great  Lakes) 
were  compared  with  normal  season  projec- 
tions to  determine  the  amount  of  diverted 
tonnage  that  season  extension  prevents. 
Some  of  the  diverted  tonnage  that  the 
Survey  Study  counts  as  a  benefit  might  be 
attributed  to  winter  navigation  even  with 
lock  replacement,  so  to  be  conservative  only 
diverted  tons  related  to  coal  and  iron  ore 
were  counted.  Since  the  Study  does  not  indi- 
cate the  savings  per  ton  for  diverted  traffic 
for  each  commodity,  dollar  savings  could 
not  be  calculated.  Instead,  percentages  were 
calculated  that  indicate  what  proportion  of 
the  total  diverted  tons  listed  in  the  Survey 
Study  would  not  be  diverted  with  lock  re- 
placement at  the  Soo.  The  results  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table.  The  projections 
of  commodity  shipments  were  taken  directly 
from  Table  2  (p.  E-20-21)  In  Appendix  E  of 
the  Survey  Study. 
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TABU  4.-PtRCENTAGE  Of  TONS  DIVERTED  DUE  TO  CAPACITY  CONSTRAINTS  THAT  WOULD  NOT  BE  DIVERTED  WITH  LOCK  REPLACEMENT  AT  THE  SOO 
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The  table  indicates  that  most  of  the  di-  ducing  benefits  of  the  season  extension  pro- 
verted  tonnage  U  related  to  capacity  con-  gram.  What  this  analysis  has  shown  is  that 
straints  at  the  Soo  Locks.  Season  extension  there  may  be  alternatives  for  resolving  the 
does  not  significantly  affect  capacity  at  the  capacity  constraint  that  are  more  economi- 
Welland  as  most  of  the  commodities  moving  cally  desirable  than  winter  navigation,  and 
through  the  Welland  are  shipped  during  the  that  the  major  economic  benefit  of  winter 
normal  season.'  navigation     stems     from    stockpiling     and 

With  lock  replacement,  overall  benefits  at-  winter  rate  savings, 
tributed  to  season  extension  would  decline.  Postscript 
A  very  conservative  estimate  is  that  average  It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  draft 
annual  transportation  rate  savings  would  be  report  of  this  economic  review  was  pre- 
reduced  by  75  percent.  For  the  proposed  pared,  it  was  determined  that  none  of  the 
plan  (year-round  navigation  on  the  upper  stockpiling  benefits  could  be  attributed  to 
four  Great  Lakes,  and  an  11-month  season  season  extension.  However,  a  portion  of 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway),  assuming  that  these  stockpiling  benefits  would  be  trans- 
all  other  benefits  remain  unchanged,  the  ferred  to  transportation  rate  savings.-^  This 
new  benefit-cost  calculation  would  be  as  fol-  change  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Survey 
lo^fs  Study  final  report.  The  change  means  that 
Averaae  annual  benefits  between  90%  and  95%  of  the  benefits  of 
Average  annual  t>enents  ^^^^^  navigation   are  related  to  capacity 

Thousands  constraints  at  the  Soo  Locks. 

Transportation  rate  savings $65,201  However,  nothing  in  this  discussion  of  al- 

Winter  rate  savings 17.694  tematives   is  altered   by   these  changes.   It 

Stockpiling  savings   59.417  would  still  be  valid  to  count  stockpiling  ben- 

efits    when    discussing     alternatives.     The 

Total 142.312  reason  that  they  are  excluded  from  consid- 

=  eration  when  discussing  NED  benefits  and 

Average  annual  costs 101.816  costs  is  because  stockpiling  is  unnecessary 

Benefit-cost  ratio 140  when  capacity  constraints  force  the  diver- 

This  calculation  is  for  the  incremental  av-  sion  of  tonnage  to  alternative  modes.  How- 

erage  annual  benefits,  which  excludes  bene-  ever,  if  a  new  lock  were  constructed  at  the 

fits  counted  in  the  Corps'  March  1976  Inter-  Soo.  this  diversion  would  no  longer  be  neces- 

tai  Report  (for  an  extension  to  January  31).  sary.  and  therefore,  the  only  means  to  elimi- 

If  total  average  annual  benefits  are  used,  nate  stockpiling  during  the  winter  months 

the  benefit-cost  ratio  increases  to  1.54.  would  be  to  ship  these  commodities  during 

The   issue   paper  on  stockpiling   benefits  the     winter.     Hence,     stockpilmg     benefits 

sUtes  that  it  may  not  be  valid  to  count  all  would  be  a  valid  consideration  in  any  study 

of  the  stockpiling  savings  because  of  capac-  "^  alternatives.* 

ity  constraints  would  move  by  rail  which  is  ^^-^^^— ^— 

able  to  ship  during  the  winter.  If  the  lock  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  GALLO 

replacement    alternative   were    undertaken.  Avrr»  mrTr-uAiTT    r-TPTJTAMT 

stockpiling  benefits  would  be  retained,  since  ^ND  MICHAiX  ClfKlAWl 

there  would  be  no  diverted  traffic  which  uAM    MADIA  HI  Am 

could  be  moved  during  the  winter  months.  HUIN.  iWAKIU  OlAUljl 

Conclusion  of  new  york 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  it  should  be  IN  THE  house  of  representatives 

pointed  out  that  even  with  the  lock  replace-  Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

ment   alternative,   winter   navigation   could  _,.,-,,     .»      o        i          t   i, 

still  be  an  economically  feasible  program.  In  •  Mr.  BIAGGI.   Mr.  Speaker,  1   nave 

fact,  if  winter  navigation  Is  considered  desir-  been  invited  to  attend  ceremonies  for 

able  after  all  relevant  alternatives  are  stud-  the  induction  of  two  prominent  indi- 

led.  It  might  be  cost  efficient  to  implement  viduals  into  the  Yonkers  Sports  Hall 

the  winter  navigation  program  before  lock  gf  Fame.  The  city  of  Yonkers  is  espe- 

replacement  In  order  to  delay  the  need  for  (.jaUy  proud  of  their  contributions  in 

lock  replacement.  However   If  lock  replace-  enriching  and  enhancing  the  world  of 

ment  would  be  needed  shortly  anyway,  most  '      .„    t  ^<.*»,  tr.  wniiaX,  rwiin  Oann 

of  the  transportation  rate  savings  could  not  fPorts.  I  refer  to  William  ^B  11)  Gallo, 

be  attributed  to  winter  navigation,  thus  re-  the  eminent  sports  columnist-cartoon- 
ist for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and 

'  Arctec.  Inc.    Great  Lalies/St.  Lawrence  Seaway     

Lock  Capacity  Analysis."  Columbia.  MD.  Vol.  1  p.         '  For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  point  see  the 
5-34.  1979.  issue  paper  on  "Stockpiling  Benefits." 
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Michael  Cipriani,  the  Nation's  out- 
standing photographer  for  harness 
racing.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  two  men  and  share 
the  highlights  of  their  careers  with 
my  colleagues: 

WILLIAM  v.  GALLO 

William  (Bill)  Gallo  was  born  in 
Manhattan  on  December  28,  1922,  the 
son  of  Frank  and  Henrietta  Gallo.  His 
father  was  a  newspaperman  who  died 
at  the  young  age  of  36  when  William 
was  1 1  years  old. 

As  a  youngster  Gallo  dreamt  of  fol- 
lowing in  his  father's  footsteps.  "As 
long  as  I  can  remember,  printer's  ink 
was  a  part  of  me."  he  says.  He  studied 
art  in  high  school  and  after  graduat- 
ing he  landed  a  job  on  the  New  York 
Daily  News  in  1941.  He  remained  there 
for  7  months  until  he  answered  Uncle 
Sam's  call,  joined  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  and  went  off  to  war. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  4th  Marine  Division  for 
4  years,  seeing  action  in  Roi-Namur 
(Kwajelin  Islands),  Saipan,  Tinian, 
and  Iwo  Jima.  Upon  war's  end  he  re- 
turned to  the  New  York  Daily  News  as 
a  picture  clerk  in  the  caption/art  de- 
partment. 

It  was  in  1960,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  sports  department,  that 
he  began  his  illustrious  career  as  a 
sports  cartoonist  and  as  a  sports  col- 
umnist. It  was  here,  also,  that  he  was 
to  develop  such  well-known  characters 
as  "Basement  Bertha."  "Yuchie,"  and 
"Penthouse  Polly"— familiar  personal- 
ities to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  read- 
ers. 

Bill  Gallo's  talents  and  creativity  as 
a  cartoonist  have  earned  him  many 
honors,  awards,  and  citations.  He  is 
the  five-time  recipient  of  the  coveted 

•Reuben."  awarded  by  the  National 
Cartoonist  Society  for  excellence  in 
the  sports  category.  He  has  won  the 
Page  1  Journalism  Award  from  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild  16  times. 
Among  his  other  prestigious  honors 
are  the  Power  of  Printing  Award,  the 
Segar  Award,  and  the  Achievement 
Award  for  Alumni  from  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts.  He  has  also  won  fame  as 


an  authority  In  boxing  and  his  col- 
leagues have  honored  him  with  the 
James  J.  Walker  Award.  He  is  also  the 
recipient  of  the  Champion  Award 
from  the  Downtown  Athletic  Club. 

Bill  Gallo  and  his  wife  Dolores  have 
two  sons,  Gregory,  who  is  the  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  and  Bill, 
Jr.,  who  is  the  steeplechase  racing  sec- 
retary at  the  Belmont  Racetrack. 

Gallo,  who  is  currently  marking  his 
23d  year  as  a  cartoonist-columnist  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  moved  his 
family  to  the  city  of  Yonkers  some  25 
years  ago.  His  more  than  5.000  car- 
toons and  his  innumerable  sports  col- 
umns have  brought  much  honor  and 
prestige  not  only  to  him  and  his 
family,  but  also  to  his  profession  and 
to  the  city  of  Yonkers  as  well. 

MICHAEL  CIPRIANI 

Michael  Cipriani  was  born  in 
Boomer.  W.  Va.,  on  September  1,  1914, 
and  raised  transient  style  in  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago.  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Harlan  County.  Ky.  In  the  1930's  the 
Cipriani  family  moved  to  the  city  of 
Yonkers  and  it  was  there  that  Mi- 
chael's love  affair  with  photography 
began. 

Cipriana  began  his  career  servicing 
New  York  City  daily  papers  with  news 
and  feature  photos,  wirming  an  award 
in  1955  for  his  coverage  of  an  auto 
mishap.  In  that  same  year  he  signed 
on  with  the  Yonkers  Raceway.  Since 
that  time  he  has  photographed  thou- 
sands of  races,  including  every  Cane 
Pace  and  Yonker's  Trot  since  these 
two  prestigious  events  were  inaugurat- 
ed the  year  he  joined  the  track. 

"Harness  racing  has  been  so  good  to 
me,"  says  Cipriani,  who  related  the 
simple  ethic  by  which  he  lives— "My 
father  once  told  me,  whatever  you  do, 
you've  got  to  be  the  best.  I've  always 
lived  to  apply  that  to  my  photogra- 
phy." 

Along  with  traveling  throughout  the 
world  to  photograph  horse  races,  Ci- 
priani has  also  covered  a  variety  of 
other  subjects.  These  include  a  dozen 
Miss  America  pageants.  Presidents, 
movie  stars,  boxers,  musicians,  and 
other  famous  athletes  and  celebrities. 
And,  of  course,  he  has  always  been  on 
hand  for  any  sports  event  of  impor- 
tance taking  place  in  the  city  of  Yon- 
kers. 

Cipriani  has  earned  many  awards 
and  honors  throughout  his  distin- 
guished career.  Some  of  these  include: 
The  New  York  Daily  News  Photo 
Award,  Yonker's  Raceway  Patrol 
Force  Award,  member  of  the  Yonker's 
Columbus  Day  Committee.  March  of 
Dimes,  Yonkers  Captains,  Heart  Fund, 
Enrico  Fermi  Educational  Foundation. 
Yonkers  Safari,  and  the  Yonkers  City 
Council. 

Mike  Cohen,  publicist,  sports  infor- 
mation chief  for  the  NBC  television 
network,  and  well-known  public  rela- 
tions counsel,  refers  to  Cipriani  as  "a 
great   artist.    You   can   tell   his   work 
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without  a  signature.  Nobody  can  equal 
the  quality  of  Mike's  pictures  in 
racing.  He's  inventive,  ahead  of  his 
time.  He's  lengths  ahead  of  anyone 
else." 

Michael  and  his  wife  Mary  are  the 
proud  parents  of  one  son,  Ralph,  a 
former  member  of  the  FBI,  currently 
an  attorney  with  a  statewide  reputa- 
tion.* 


TESTIMONY  OF  MARGARET  E. 
MAHONEY,  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH FUND 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  fortu- 
nate in  late  June  of  this  year  to  hear 
testimony  by  Miss  Margaret  E.  Ma- 
honey,  president  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  located  in  New  York 
City.  Miss  Mahoney's  testimony,  con- 
cerning the  rules  governing  private 
foundations,  should  provide  the  public 
with  a  fine  analysis  of  the  issue  which 
is  presently  before  the  subcommittee. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  text  of  Miss  Mahon- 
ey's testimony  into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
Testimony  of  Margaret  E.  Mahoney.  The 
Commonwealth  Fund 

My  name  Is  Margaret  E.  Mahoney.  I  am 
President  of  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  a 
private  foundation  which  was  chartered  In 
the  State  of  New  York  In  1918.  The  Fund  Is 
located  at  One  East  75th  Street,  New  York 
City.  At  present  it  has  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $185  million  and  an  annual  budget 
of  just  under  $12  million. 

In  this  testimony.  I  will  focus  on  the  work 
of  The  Commonwealth  Fund  because  I 
know  It  best,  but  I  believe  that  Its  work  Is 
broadly  representative  of  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  many  other  foundations 
around  the  country.  I  shall  conclude  with  a 
statement  of  support  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, H.R.  3043.  designed  to  Improve  the 
regulation  of  private  foundations. 

I— THE  COMMONWEALTH  FUND 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  was  originally 
established  "to  enhance  the  common  good," 
and  In  all  Its  activities  the  Fund  retains  a 
deep  concern  for  people  and  the  institutions 
that  serve  them. 

The  Fund's  Board  of  Directors  has  de- 
fined the  foundation's  core  mission  to  be  en- 
couraging more  effective  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  The  Fund  supports  activities  to 
achieve  this  goal  across  the  country,  but 
also  places  particular  emphasis  on  programs 
and  Institutions  In  Its  own  community,  New 
York  City. 

The  Fund's  secondary  mission  is  to  pro- 
mote good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  through  the  Harkness  Fel- 
lowship Program,  which  allows  talented 
young  people  from  these  countries  to 
pursue  postgraduate  studies  In.  and  become 
acquainted  with,  the  United  States. 
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A  History  of  Defining  and  Attacking 
Problems 
Again  and  again  In  the  last  65  years,  the 
Fund  has  used  the  flexibility  available  to 
foundations  to  Identify  health  care  prob- 
lems not  receiving  adequate  attention  and 
to  support  Institutions  and  individuals  with 
the  Interest  and  ability  to  devise  solutions. 
For  example.  In  the  1920s  the  Fund  grap- 
pled with  the  then  poorly  recognized  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  this  led  to 
early  and  very  Influential  support  of  serv- 
ices and  training  In  child  guidance.  Model 
Fund  programs  in  the  20's.  30's  and  40s  to 
provide  health  care  to  rural  areas  and  to  re- 
gionalize care  were  also  far  ahead  of  their 
times.  The  Fund  has  also  supported  the 
work  of  many  distinguished  medical  re- 
searchers, Including  three  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners. As  other  sources  of  funding  have  de- 
veloped for  an  important  undertaking,  the 
Fund  has  moved  on  to  new  activities  where 
foundation  support  could  make  a  difference. 

Today's  Challenges  and  Opportunities 

At  present,  worries  about  our  country's 
economy  and  the  generally  accepted  belief 
that  governmental  expenditures  cannot 
grow  as  In  the  past  have  created 
understandable  pessimism  about  the  out- 
look for  further  improvements  in  health 
care.  This  is  a  time  when  many  may  be  too 
discouraged  to  search  for  creative  responses 
to  problems.  But  It  Is  also  a  time  when  foun- 
dations can  be  particularly  useful  If  they 
can  show  how.  working  with  available  re- 
sources. Individuals  and  Institutions  can  still 
pursue,  evaluate,  and  adapt  ways  of  making 
health  care  more  effective. 

77ie  Fund's  Present  Program 

Our  present  program  takes  this  path.  It  is 
designed  in  part  to  help  health  care  institu- 
tions adapt  their  missions,  programs,  and 
operations  so  they  can  continue  to  fulfill 
public  responsibilities  without  risking  finan- 
cial disaster. 

FMrst.  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  quaJ- 
Ity  of  health  care  and  of  life  In  general  In 
New  York  City. 

Secondly,  and  In  the  tradition  of  the 
F\ind.  we  are  applying  our  limited  resources 
to  certain  carefully  selected  problems  with 
social  and  medical  Implications  that  need  at- 
tention: for  example,  problems  of  elderly 
people;  of  low-income  families,  especially 
those  headed  by  women;  of  members  of  mi- 
norities who  wish  to  work  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions; and  of  lifestyles  that  affect  an  Indi- 
vidual's health,  specifically  alcoholism. 

Thirdly,  we  are  especially  concerned  with 
the  nation's  more  than  100  academic  health 
centers— those  multi-Institutional  federa- 
tions comprising  a  medical  school,  one  or 
more  teaching  hospitals,  and  other  related 
Institutions.  These  essential  centers  educate 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals, 
advance  medical  knowledge  through  their 
research  programs,  provide  highly  special- 
ized care  unavailable  elsewhere,  and  fre- 
quently fill  the  general  medical  care  needs 
of  people  In  their  communities,  which  are 
often  Inner  cities. 

To  be  more  specific  about  what  we  are 
doing  In  each  of  these  three  areas.  I  offer 
you  the  following  thumbnail  sketches  of 
representative  projects  the  Funding  is  now 
supporting. 

New  York  City 

Training  volunteers  to  help  elderly  people 
continue  to  live  at  home:  Volunteers  are  co- 
ordinating existing  services  for  about  1.500 
frail  elderly  people  so  they  can  avoid  going 
Into  nursing  homes;  If  this  model  proves  ef- 
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fectlve  It  could  be  used  In  many  other  com- 
munities. $173,206.  LAurence  G.  McParland. 
Academy  for  Gerontological  Education  and 
Development,  Bronx. 

Improving  the  health  and  development  of 
children  through  early  preventive  care. 
Harlem  Hospital  Is  providing  community 
care  for  some  400  young  pregnant  women 
that  Includes  both  medical  and  educational 
services,  and  continuing  care  for  their 
babies  through  the  first  year  of  life. 
$269,921,  Margaret  Heagarty.  M.D.,  Harlem 
Hospital. 

Long  range  planning  for  North  General 
Hospital:  The  only  voluntary  hospital  in  the 
Harlem  area,  and  the  areas  largest  private 
employer,  is  developing  a  financial  aid  pro- 
gram plan  crucial  to  its  survival.  $100,000, 
Eugene  L.  McCabe,  North  General  Hospital, 
Harlem. 

A  prepaid  medical  system  for  the  Bronx: 
Montefiore  Medical  Center  is  developing  a 
medical  care  system  for  three  financially 
stressed  community  health  centers  that, 
through  prepayment  for  services,  will  allow 
the  centers  to  make  better  use  of  resources 
and  to  continue  serving  some  12,000  Medic- 
aid recipients  and  other  poor  people  not 
covered  by  Medicaid.  $232,634.  Mo  Kalz, 
Montefiore  Medical  Center.  Bronx. 

Career  explorations:  For  a  second 
summer,  a  program  for  200  minority  high 
school  students  is  providing  paid  summer 
employment,  job  training,  and  counseling 
under  the  mentorship  of  Black  professional 
and  business  men  and  women;  those  com- 
pleting the  program  are  automatically  ac- 
cepted to  Hunter  College  upon  graduation. 
$150,000  annual  budget.  Donna  E.  Shalala, 
Hunter  College  and  the  Coalition  of  100 
Black  Women,  Bronx.  Brooklyn,  Manhat- 
tan, and  Queens. 

Counseling  for  alcoholics  and  their  fami- 
lies: A  city  service  is  guiding  alcoholics  and 
their  families  on  the  best  treatment. 
$10,000,  Edmona  L.  Mansell,  Freedom  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  Manhattan. 

Developing  a  children's  zoo  for  Brooklyn: 
A  new  educational  zoo  for  children  is  being 
designed  to  replace  the  present  facilities  in 
Prospect  Park:  when  completed,  the  new 
zoo  will  serve  an  estimated  2  million  visitors 
a  year.  $250,000.  William  Conway.  New  York 
Zoological  Society.  Brooklyn. 

Health- Related  Problems  the  Elderly 
Research  into  the  major  cause  of  senile 
dementia:  Researchers  at  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  New  York  City.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore,  and 
Yale  University.  New  Haven,  are  searching 
for  the  causes  of  Alzheimer's  disease,  a  form 
of  senile  dementia  that  affects  an  estimated 
1.25  million  Americans  and  fills  nursing 
homes  with  its  victims.  $250,000  to  each  of 
the  institutions. 

Directory  of  continuing  care  retirement 
communities:  contracts  to  assure  life-long 
residence  for  elderly  people  in  a  caring  com- 
munity began  to  appear  in  this  country 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  largely  encouraged 
by  church  groups;  now  close  to  300  such 
communities  exist,  and  interest  In  develop- 
ing more  is  growing.  This  directory,  to  be 
updated  annually,  will  inform  those  inter- 
ested in  living  In  such  a  community.  $24,830. 
Erik  GjuUin.  American  Association  of 
Homes  for  the  Aging.  Washington.  D.C. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  functionally  de- 
pendent elderly:  What  are  the  options?  This 
study  is  developing  national  strategies  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  elderly  Americans 
who  are  both  physically  frail  and  needy. 
$300,017.   Karen   Davis.   Ph.D..  The  Johns 
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Hopkins  University,  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Developing  a  social  health  maintenance 
organization  for  older  Americans:  This  ex- 
perimental program  will  meet  the  medical 
and  other  daily  needs  of  about  4.000  elderly 
people,  providing  nursing  home  care  if  nec- 
essary. In  exchange  for  an  annual  fee  paid 
Jointly  by  Medicare  and  the  individual 
member.  $175,000.  William  C.  McMoran. 
Senior  Care  Action  Network.  Long  Beach. 
California. 

Toward  the  better  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  urinary  Incontinence:  A  debilitating 
medical  and  social  problem  for  millions  of 
older  Americans,  incontinence  is  thought  to 
be  a  major  reason  many  older  people  enter 
nursing  homes.  This  work  will  develop 
better  diagnostic  and  treatment  methods. 
$450,000,  John  W.  Rowe.  M.D..  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Medical  Care  for  Low-Income  Families 
Examining  the  effects  of  medicaid  and 
medicare  financing  and  delivery  innova- 
tions: This  study  Is  evaluating  Innovations 
in  the  states  of  Arizona,  California,  and  New 
York  to  determine  the  effects  of  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  financing  on  aged,  disabled, 
and  poor  people,  and  on  the  institutions 
that  serve  these  groups.  $325,000.  Stuart  H. 
Altman,  Ph.D..  Brandcis  University  Health 
Policy  Consortium.  Waltham.  Massachu- 
setts, three  states  listed  above,  and  nation- 
wide. 

A  prepaid  medical  care  system  for  commu- 
nity health  centers  in  Tennessee:  An  asso- 
ciation of  primary  care  centers  is  developing 
an  experimental  prepaid  system  of  compre- 
hensive health  services  for  about  5,000  chil- 
dren and  parents  eligible  for  Medicaid 
served  by  22  centers.  $234,000,  Jay  Harring- 
ton, Tennessee  Association  of  Primary 
Health  Care  Centers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
and  statewide. 

Helping  selected  States  make  decisions 
al)out  changing  their  medicaid  programs:  A 
team  at  Harvard  University  is  working  with 
public  officials  and  hospital  directors  in 
California,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  and  Texas  to  help  them  in 
controlling  Medicaid  expenditures  and  mon- 
itoring the  consequences  of  these  actions. 
$309,272.  Penny  H.  Feldman.  Ph.D..  and 
Marc  J.  Roberts.  Ph.D..  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts  and  six  states 
listed  above. 

Helping  States  restrain  medical  expendi- 
tures for  nursing  home  care  without  harm- 
ing quality  or  access;  This  study  Is  examin- 
ing how  different  Medicaid  reimbursement 
methods  affect  nursing  home  care  in  Cali- 
fornia. Connecticut.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  West 
Virginia;  results  will  be  reported  to  policy 
planners.  $345,637.  John  F.  Holahan,  Ph.D.. 
The  Urban  Institute,  Washington,  D,C.  and 
eight  states  listed  above. 

Children  and  Teenagers 
Determining  factors  affecting  economic 
independence  and  family  stability  for  teen- 
age mothers:  Researchers  at  The  University 
of  iPennsylvania  are  interviewing  300  low- 
income  women  who  were  teenage  mothers 
about  fifteen  years  ago  to  determine  which 
women  have  achieved  economic  independ- 
ence for  themselves  and  their  children, 
what  factors  explain  their  success,  and  how 
this  information  might  be  used  to  help 
other  teenage  mothers.  $375,000.  Frank  F. 
Furstenberg.  Jr..  Ph.D..  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

Development  of  a  community-based 
center  for  troubled  adolescents:  This  center 
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Is  providing  education,  job  training,  medical 
care  and  counseling  for  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  20  who  might  otherwise 
be  placed  in  psychiatric  hospitals  far  from 
home.  $150,000.  Marion  Wright  Edelman, 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  Washington,  D.C. 
Project  self-renewal:  A  group  of  Black  pro- 
fessional women,  with  other  professional 
and  community  groups.  Is  designing  a  pro- 
gram in  several  cities  to  help  Black  teenage 
mothers  and  fathers  obtain  economic  Inde- 
pendence; the  program  will  provide  each 
young  person  with  a  role  model/mentor  and 
services  such  as  school  guidance,  family 
plaiming  and  other  health  care,  pediatric 
and  day  care,  and  job  counseling,  training, 
and  placement.  $550,000,  Jewell  J.  McCabe, 
Coalition  of  100  Black  Women,  New  York 
City  and  several  sites  to  be  determined. 
Minorities  in  the  Health  Professions 
The  general  medical  care  needs  of  low- 
Income  blacks— are  younger  black  physi- 
cians a  major  source  of  care?:  This  study  Is 
examining  whether  young  Black  physicians 
are  continuing  to  provide,  as  their  elders 
have,  the  majority  of  health  care  to  low- 
income  Black  communities  and,  if  not,  what 
steps  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  steady 
supply  of  new  physicians  for  these  commu- 
nities. $195,525.  August  G.  Swanson,  M.D. 
and  Stephen  N.  Keith,  M.D.,  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  Washington. 
D.C.  and  nationwide. 

Developing  careers  in  academic  medicine 
and  research:  National  Medical  Fellowships, 
Inc.  is  administering  a  program  aimed  at 
guiding  100  academically  gifted  minority 
medical  students  toward  careers  in  academic 
medicine  and  biomedical  research,  thus 
partly  correcting  the  shortage  of  minority 
doctors  In  these  professions.  $260,000,  Leon 
Johnson,  Jr..  National  Medical  Fellowships. 
Inc.,  New  York  and  nationwide. 
Alcoholism 
Hospital  outpatient  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism: The  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital  Is  test- 
ing a  self-help  approach  to  treating  alcohol- 
Ism  In  a  large  outpatient  department  of  a 
major  hospital;  if  successful,  this  less  expen- 
sive and  less  disruptive  approach  could  be 
used  in  similar  facilities  elsewhere,  which 
nationwide  now  treat  over  600,000  alcoholics 
a  year.  $202,904,  Marc  Galanter,  M.D., 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  Bronx, 
New  York. 

Comparison  of  treatment  approaches  used 
in  industrial  alcoholism  programs;  Re- 
searchers are  determining  which  of  three 
common  approaches  used  by  Industry  to 
treat  alcoholism  in  workers— simple  con- 
frontation, outpatient  treatment,  or  hospi- 
talization—is  more  effective,  with  the  cost 
factor  included;  the  study  is  being  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  selected  General 
Electric  Company  plants  in  Massachusetts. 
$405,000,  Diana  Chapman  Walsh,  Boston 
University  Center  for  Industry  and  Health 
Care,  Boston,  Massachusetts  and  statewide. 
Strengthening  the  skills  of  general  physi- 
cians in  the  treatment  of  alcoholic  patients: 
Harvard  doctors  are  developing  and  testing 
programs  to  prepare  general  practitioners  to 
better  diagnose  alcoholism  in  patients,  par- 
ticularly at  the  early  stage,  and  to  coordi- 
nate its  treatment.  $446,354.  Thomas  L.  Del- 
banco,  M.D..  Harvard  Medical  Center, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Can  a  law  reduce  traffic  accidents  in 
Maine  caused  by  drunk  driving?  This  study 
is  determining  what  effect  a  new  and  very 
strict  drunk  driving  law  in  Maine  will  have 
in  reducing  traffic  deaths  and  Injuries. 
$268,439.  Ralph  W.  Hingson,  Sc.D..  Boston 


University  School  of  Public  Health.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

Use  of  Medical  Technology 

Studies  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  the 
Rand  Corporation  and  the  University  of 
Rochester  are  seeking  ways  to  guide  doctors 
In  the  use  of  expensive  procedures,  encour- 
aging proper  use  without  compromising  the 
quality  of  care.  The  Rochester  study  Is 
paying  special  attention  to  severe  problems 
of  older  people,  specifically  to  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia  and  vascular  disease. 
$330,000,  John  E.  Wennberg,  M.D.,  and 
Daniel  F.  Hanley,  M.D.,  Dartmouth  Medical 
School,  Hanover.  New  Hampshire;  $625,000, 
Robert  H.  Brook.  M.D.,  The  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, Santa  Monica.  California;  $250,000, 
Paul  F.  Griner,  M.D.,  University  of  Roches- 
ter Medical  Center,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Academ.ic  Health  Centers 

Alternative  strategies  for  urban  health 
care  and  medical  education  at  Downstate 
Medical  Center:  Downstate  Medical  Center, 
the  only  academic  health  center  In  Brook- 
lyn and  a  major  provider  of  health  care 
services  in  that  borough,  is  working  out  al- 
ternative strategies  for  redeveloping  the 
center  so  It  can  better  serve  the  community. 
$150,000,  Donald  J.  Scherl,  M.D.,  The  State 
University  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Better  information  for  academic  health 
center  plarmlng  In  New  York  City:  Work  to 
guide  academic  health  centers  in  New  York 
City  in  developing  plans  to  make  New  York 
City  an  Important  world  medical  center. 
$379,398.  Eli  Ginzberg,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  Conservation  of  Human  Re- 
sources, New  York  City. 

Strengthening  the  management  capabili- 
ties of  Meharry  Medical  College/ faculty  de- 
velopment at  Meharry  Medical  College:  Me- 
harry's  concerted  effort  to  Improve  Its  man- 
agement strengths  and  its  academic  pro- 
gram is  supported  by  one  Fund  grant  to  fill 
Important  management  positions  and  devel- 
op better  financial  and  management  Infor- 
mation systems,  and  a  second  to  provide  a 
fully  endowed  faculty  chair.  $300,000,  Rich- 
ard G.  Lester,  M.D.;  $1,000,000  over  five 
years,  David  Satcher,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Developing  a  comprehensive  system  of 
publicly  supported  health  care  services  for 
mothers  and  children  in  Iowa:  The  Universi- 
ty of  Iowa  Is  developing  a  statewide  plan  to 
assure  health  care  for  pregnant  women,  new 
mothers,  and  children  with  rare  diseases. 
The  university  is  the  major  provider  of  care 
to  women  and  children  in  the  state,  manag- 
ing most  government  funds  for  these  serv- 
ices, and  is  thus  in  a  central  position  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan.  $70,000,  Samuel  Levy, 
Ph.  D.  and  John  W.  CoUoton.  the  University 
of  Iowa  Hospitals  suid  Clinics,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

Collaborative  effort  to  develop  a  better 
medical  care  system  for  patients  covered  by 
medicaid:  Eight  teaching  hospitals  In 
Boston  are  forming,  with  neighborhood 
health  centers,  a  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  contract  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  provide  all  Medicaid-fi- 
nanced  services  to  75,000  women  and  chil- 
dren for  a  predetermined,  annual,  all-lnclu- 
slve  fee.  thus  containing  costs  without  deny- 
ing or  reducing  coverage.  $300,000,  Jerome 
H.  Grossman,  M.D.,  New  England  Medical 
Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

I  hope  this  brief  account  of  current  work 
supported  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
gives  adequate  evidence  of  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  people,  institutions,  and  activities 
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that  foundations  like  the  Fund  support. 
These  grants  illustrate  the  deep  commit- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  F\ind.  and 
other  foundations,  to  Invest  our  funds  so  as 
to  bring  about  marked  Improvements  In  the 
way  Institutions  and  organizations  function 
and  in  the  lives  of  the  people  affected  by 
them. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  and  other  foun- 
dations have  accomplished  what  they  have 
over  time  largely  because  of  the  flexibility 
they  have  been  accorded  In  meeting  the 
changing  needs  of  a  dynamic  society.  The 
Importance  of  this  flexibility  Is  reflected  In 
my  following  remarks  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation H.R.  3043,  a  bill  revising  the  regula- 
tion of  private  foundations. 

II— PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  CHANGE 
REGULATION  OF  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

I  believe  that  H.R.  3043.  which  has  been 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Barber  Con- 
able,  addresses  a  number  of  problems  that 
have  hampered  private  foundations  since 
the  1969  tax  reform  legislation  and  there- 
fore deserves  support.  In  brief,  the  proposed 
legislation  would: 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  new  foun- 
dations and  the  giving  during  the  donor's 
lifetime  of  gifts  to  existing  foundations  by 
making  lifetime  gifts  to  foundations  deduct- 
ible on  the  same  basis  as  gifts  to  other  char- 
ities. Income  tax  deduction  rules  for  gifts  to 
private  foundations  are  now  less  favorable 
than  rules  governing  gifts  to  other  charities. 
The  reasons  for  making  these  rules  more  re- 
strictive have  been  removed  by  subsequent 
legislation,  while  the  rules  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  a  decline  in  the  formation  of  new- 
foundations  and  in  lifetime  giving  to  exist- 
ing private  foundations. 

Clarify  and  simplify  certain  regulations 
that,  as  now  formulated,  place  an  onerous 
administrative  burden  on  foundations  and 
limit  their  flexibility  to  respond  to  need. 
Under  the  new  legislation  foundations 
would  be  more  able  to  make  effective  small 
grants  on  short  notice— for  example,  to 
newly  organized  community  progarms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  Indicated  earlier  in 
this  testimony,  foundations  are  working 
today  In  a  complex  environment.  It  Is  not  a 
climate  of  expansion,  but  one  of  general  re- 
finement; and  It  is  not  a  time  in  which  fund- 
ing win  grow  rapidly,  but  a  time  to  seek 
more  effective  ways  to  use  existing  re- 
sources. However.  It  Is  a  time  when  founda- 
tions can  play  a  particularly  Important  role 
In  stimulating  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  In 
searching  our  fresh  approaches  that  may 
encourage  others  In  this  uncertain  climate. 
The  Commonwealth  Fund's  efforts  today 
reflect  the  desire  to  help  in  the  discovery  of 
what  works  best  while  further  testing  yet 
better  ways  to  do  things. 

The  F\ind  has  issued  an  annual  report 
each  year  since  Its  first  year  of  operation, 
which  was  1918-19.  We  also  Issue  brochures 
about  our  various  activities,  and  make  avail- 
able to  anyone  interested  all  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  program  proposals.  It 
is  also  a  policy  of  the  F\ind  to  seek  co-fund- 
ing for  projects  where  possible. 

I  submit  the  evidence  above  with  the 
strong  belief  that  foundations  are  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  private  sector  of  this  coun- 
try. This  country  Is  unique  in  its  commit- 
ment to  private  philanthropy  for  the  public 
good.  It  Is  a  heritage  that  should  be  treas- 
ured by  us  all.  But  honoring  such  a  heritage 
does  not  preclude  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  performance  of  foundations,  and 
the  hearings  seem  an  appropriate  step  to  me 
to  review  present  activities  of.  as  well  as  un- 
needed  restrictions  on,  foundations.* 
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CHILD  SUPPORT:  A  FORMULA 
WITH  NO  FUNDS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  aORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministrations  economic  policies  con- 
tinue to  impose  hardships  on  millions 
of  Americans,  especially  women. 

Today,  American  women  are  con- 
fronted with  a  barrage  of  economic  ad- 
versity, including  unemployment,  pay 
discrimination,  and  occupational  seg- 
regation from  high  wage  jobs.  Not 
only  on  the  job,  but  in  pension  rights, 
property  settlements,  and  other  areas 
are  women  being  deprived  of  any  eco- 
nomic security.  Current  projections 
suggest  by  the  year  2000,  almost  all 
the  U.S.  poor  will  be  female— primari- 
ly single  mothers  and  elderly  widows. 

Considering  these  projections,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  examine  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  cut  child  support 
programs  by  20  percent.  While  the 
President  has  proposed  to  expand  ef- 
forts of  collection  on  delinquent  pay- 
ments from  fathers  who  have  left 
their  families,  no  additional  funding 
has  been  proposed  to  implement  the 
processes. 

A  recent  census  report  found  that 
8.4  million  women  nationwide  had  cus- 
tody of  their  children,  yet  less  than 
half  receive  child  support.  In  addition, 
to  those  entitled  to  payments,  only  47 
percent  receive  the  full  amount  of  $40 
while  28  percent  of  the  mothers  re- 
ceive no  child  support  at  all. 

When  fathers  do  not  pay,  their  fami- 
lies usually  end  up  on  welfare,  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayer. 

The  sources  for  collecting  child  sup- 
port payments  from  fathers  are  there. 
They  can  come  from  his  wages  or 
income  tax  returns.  Expanding  the 
child  support  collection  enforcement 
program  is  fine,  but  without  money 
the  program  just  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
article  for  my  colleagues'  review. 
[From  the  (Cherry  Hill.  NJ.)  Courier  Post] 

President's  Child-Support  Gesture  to 
Women  May  Be  an  Empty  One 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 
In  what  was  trumpeted  as  a  major  victory 
for  women,  the  Reagan  adminlstraton 
agreed  to  reconsider  its  budget  cuts  In  a 
small  but  vital  program:  collecting  unpaid 
child  support  from  fathers  who  have  ducked 
out  on  their  families. 
Some  victory. 

Formerly,  the  federal  government  paid  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  collaring  deadbeats 
dads,  while  the  states  paid  25  percent.  This 
year  the  federal  share  dropped  to  70  per- 
cent, and  would  have  dropped  to  an  average 
of  55  percent  next  year.  Instead— in  a 
friendly  salute  to  women— the  administra- 
tion kindly  offered  to  hold  the  drop  to  60 
percent,  down  10  percent  from  the  present 
guarantee. 
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The  President  also  proposed  expanding 
the  collection  efforts— which  is  what  makes 
headlines.  But  he  doesn't  propose  to  spend 
more  money  to  make  steppedup  collections 
possible. 

A  recent  census  report  found  that  8.4  mil- 
lion women  nationwide  had  custody  of  their 
children  in  1981.  yet  fewer  than  half  of 
them  had  been  awarded  child  support.  Of 
those  entitled  to  paymenU,  only  47  percent 
received  the  full  amount— an  average  of  $40 
a  week.  Another  25  percent  got  partial  pay- 
ments; 28  percent  got  nothing  at  all.  The 
disinclination  of  many  men  to  help  support 
their  children  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
more  women  are  falling  into  poverty. 

For  bleeding  hearts,  the  growing  feminiza- 
tion of  poverty  is  of  deep  social  and  humani- 
tarian concern.  But  it's  also  important  to 
people  who  only  bleed  in  the  pocketbook. 
When  dads  don't  pay.  their  families  often 
end  up  on  public  welfare,  supported  by  the 
taxpayers  at  large. 

The  states  all  have  programs  to  try  to  col- 
lect child-support  payments  from  delin- 
quent fathers  if  the  mother  is  on  welfare. 
Some  also  help  women  who  are  not  on  wel- 
fare. 

Automatic  child-support  collection  is  in- 
creasingly used  if  th°  father  is  within  reach. 
Child  support  may  be  withheld  from  his 
wages,  his  income-tax  returns  and  in  some 
cases  from  his  unemployment  benefits. 

When  a  family  is  on  welfare,  any  child- 
support  money  collected  from  the  father  is 
used  to  reimburse  the  state  and  federal 
treasuries.  The  money  collected  for  a  non- 
welfare  mother  goes  directly  to  her.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children.  In  recent  years. 
Washington  has  been  discouraging  child- 
support  collections  for  non-welfare  mothers, 
because  government  didn't  get  anything 
back  for  its  efforts.  The  idea  has  been  to  use 
the  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  federal 
treasury,  not  for  the  benefit  of  women  and 
children. 

Among  several  bills  now  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  major  one 
is  the  administration's  new  proposal 
brought  forth  in  good  part  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Republican  women  politicians. 

The  administration  now  proposes  to  pay 
bonuses  to  the  states  for  improving  collec- 
tions for  both  welfare  and  non-welfare 
mothers— the  bonuses  making  up  for  the  cut 
in  guaranteed  funding.  It  may  also  seize  the 
federal  tax  refunds  of  delinquent  fathers  of 
non-welfare  families— a  change  in  attitude 
welcomed  by  state  directors  of  child-support 
enforcement. 

But  Dan  Copeland.  head  of  the  State  Di- 
rectors Association,  worries  about  the  cut  in 
guaranteed  funding.  State  legislators  may 
be  willing  to  replace  lost  federal  money,  but 
many  child-support  programs  depend  on 
county  budgets  for  support.  'When  the 
county  commissioners  see  a  cut  in  the  feder- 
al guarantee,  they  respond  by  reducing 
their  own  efforts."  he  says. 

Extending  the  child-support  enforcement 
program  to  cover  more  non-welfare  mothers 
is  fine,  but  it's  a  hollow  gesture  if  Reagan 
doesn't  provide  any  money  to  do  the  job.« 


THE    "NEW  FEDERALISM" 


IMI 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr.   Speaker,    in 
recent  months  we  have  seen  a  number 
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of  articles  and  studies  on  the  impact  of 
Reaganomics  and  the  so-called  New 
Federalism.  I  think  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  in  Congress  be  fully 
aware  of  the  results  of  these  Reagan 
policies  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues, a  paper  written  by  my  son, 
Larry,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

After  carefully  evaluating  the 
Reagan  proposals,  this  paper  con- 
cludes that  under  New  Federalism, 
many  State  and  local  governments 
would  reduce  or  end  support  for  do- 
mestic programs,  especially  those  for 
low  income  and  disadvanataged  per- 
sons. Viewed  in  terms  of  the  adminis- 
tration's broader  economic  program 
and  ideology,  the  New  Federalism 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  move  to  shift  na- 
tional priorities  and  resources  from 
social  programs  to  military  programs, 
for  the  poor  to  the  rich,  and  from  the 
public  sector  generally  to  the  private 
sector. 

The  introduction  and  a  description 
of  the  New  Federalism  ideology  fol- 
lows: 

The  "New  Federalism" 
(By  Lawrence  S.  Ottinger) 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  of  Janu- 
ary 26,  1982.  President  Ronald  Reagan  in- 
troduced a  proposal  for  a  "New  Federalism" 
that  would  eliminate  the  federal  govern- 
ment's involvement  in  a  panoply  of  domes- 
tic programs.  Specifically,  the  administra- 
tions proposal  aims  at  abolishing  the  feder- 
al grant-in-aid  system  in  which  the  national 
government  presently  provides  funding  with 
varying  degrees  of  guidelines  for  state  and 
locally  implemented  programs  in  health, 
education,  welfare,  transportation,  and 
other  areas.  This  system  for  providing  fed- 
eral aid  to  states  and  localities  grew  tremen- 
dously during  the  1960's  as  part  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  Great  Society  ini- 
tiatives. 

The  Reagan  administration's  propiosal 
continues  a  recent  conservative  trend  to 
undo  the  federal  grant-in-aid  system.  This 
trend  began  with  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's original  "New  Federalism"  which 
passed  into  law  block  grant  and  revenue 
sharing  programs  designed  to  significantly 
lessen  federal  guidelines  attached  to  federal 
funds.  The  Reagan  administration's  "New 
Federalism"  would  go  much  further  by 
eliminating  federal  funding  and  federal 
guidelines  for  many  domestic  programs. 

The  Reagan  administration  claims  that 
these  domestic  programs  and  the  needs  they 
address  would  not  be  harmed  by  doing  away 
with  federal  involvement.  Rather,  they 
claim,  complete  state  responsibility  for 
these  programs  would  make  them  more  effi- 
cient and  effective,  while  also  enhancing  de- 
centralized decision-making  and  local  auton- 
omy. At  the  same  time,  being  freed  from  in- 
volvement in  these  domestic  affairs,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  able  to  concen- 
trate its  energy  and  resources  on  its  primary 
responsibility  to  national  defense  and  for- 
eign policy. 

This  paper  will  evaluate  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's proposal  in  terms  of  its  likely 
impact  on  the  programs  it  would  completely 
return  to  the  states.  It  will  also  examine  the 
basis  for  and  implications  of  the  proposal's 
ideological  foundations. 
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It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that 
under  the  "New  Federalism"  proposal, 
many  state  and  local  governments  would 
reduce  or  end  support  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, especially  those  for  low  income  and 
disadvantaged  persons.  Without  federal 
funds  and  political  directives,  many  stales 
and  localities  would  be  unable  or  unwilling 
to  maintain  these  programs  and  the  needs 
they  address.  The  "New  Federalism  "  would 
exacerbate  current  regional,  interstate,  and 
intrastate  disparities  in  provision  of  these 
basic  public  services. 

Under  the  guise  of  decentralization  and 
local  autonomy,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  reverse  the  historical 
development  of  a  national  commitment  to 
human  welfare  and  public  infrastructure 
needs.  Viewed  in  terms  of  the  administra- 
tion's broader  economic  program  and  ideolo- 
gy, the  "New  Federalism "  seems  to  be  part 
of  a  move  to  shift  national  priorities  and  re- 
sources from  social  programs  to  military 
programs,  from  the  poor  to  the  rich,  and 
from  the  public  sector  generally  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

•'NEW  federalism"  PROPOSAL 

The  major  aspects  of  the  New  Federal- 
ism "  proposal  are  outlined  in  a  White  House 
fact  sheet  released  the  night  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.' 

The  proposal  is  separated  into  two  main 
components.  The  first  involves  an  "equal 
swap"  ^  l>etween  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  of  the  major  public  assistance 
programs  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
The  federal  government  would  assume  total 
financial  responsibility  for  Medicaid,  while 
the  states  would  assume  complete  responsi- 
bility for  Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  and  Food  Stamps,  which  together 
are  often  referred  to  simply  as  "welfare. " 

Currently,  the  federal  government  has  a 
large  role  in  providing  public  assistance  to 
the  poor.  It  totally  finances  Food  Stamps 
and  through  the  grant-in-aid  system  it 
matches  state  contributions  to  AFDC  and 
Medicaid. 

The  second  component  in  broad  outline 
involves  the  following:  Over  an  eight  year 
transition  period,  the  federal  government 
would  eliminate  its  involvement  in  forty 
state  and  local  domestic  programs  totaling 
$30.2  billion.  During  this  same  period,  the 
federal  government  would  phase  out  its  col- 
lection of  certain  excise  taxes  worth  $28  bil- 
lion allowing  the  states  to  then  raise  reve- 
nues through  this  base. 

The  states  would  not  have  to  maintain 
support  for  any  of  the  programs  after  the 
eight  years.  They  could  use  revenues  from 
the  excise  taxes  they  collect  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  administration's  figures  indicate 
that  taken  together  the  states  would  have 
enough  revenues  to  support  these  programs 
if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

The  programs  l)eing  "turned  back  "  under 
this  second  component  fall  generally  under 
two  categories:  public  assistance  programs 
for  poor  and  disadvantaged  persons  and 
public  infrastructure  programs.  The  former 
include  Social,  Health,  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ices and  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance. Along  with  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps, 
then,  the  states  would  have  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  programs  aimed  at  providing 
a  minimum  standard  of  the  basic  human 
needs.  The  latter  includes  Community  De- 
velopment and  Facilities,  Local  Transporta- 
tion, and  Education  and  Training  programs. 
These  public  infrastructure  programs  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  facilities  and  services  upon 
which  communities,  states  and  the  country 
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depend.  The  states  would  also  take  responsi- 
bility for  Occupational  Safety  Assistance 
from  the  federal  government. 

The  excise  tax  base  that  would  be  given  to 
the  states  to  compensate  for  these  Increased 
programmatic  responsibilities  include  taxes 
on  the  following:  gasoline,  tobacco,  alcohol, 
telephone  service,  and  oil.  Of  the  $28  billion 
the  federal  government  collected  from  these 
excise  taxes,  the  oil  windfall  profit  tax  pro- 
vided the  largest  revenue  by  far  at  $16.7  bil- 
lion. 

Taken  as  a  whole  package,  the  administra- 
tion's figures  indicate  that  the  states  would 
take  on  $50  billion  In  new  programmatic  re- 
sponsibilities that  they  could  make  up.  If 
they  desire,  through  excise  taxes,  Medicaid 
savings,  and  increased  efficiency. 
the  ideology 
Conservative  ideology  since  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  been  very  consistent  in  its 
attacks  on  the  federal  grant-in-aid  system, 
blaming  the  federal  government  for  taking 
on  too  much  power  and  responsibility  for 
program  areas  that  would  be  handled  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  if  left  completely 
to  state  and  local  governments.  This  ideolo- 
gy claims  that  decentralization  of  federal  re- 
sponsibilities along  the  lines  of  the  "New 
Federalism"  proposal  would  enhance  citizen 
participation  in  politics,  state  and  local  au- 
tonomy, and  government  accountability. 
Federal  v.  State  ResjMnsibilities:  The  Clean 
Separation 

The  Reagan  administration  justifies  the 
'"New  Federalism's"  complete  elimination  of 
federal  involvement  in  education,  welfare, 
and  the  other  domestic  areas  through  ideo- 
logical appeals  to  classical  federalism  and 
eighteenth  century  America, 

The  classical  definition  of  federalism 
states  that  "the  general  and  regional  gov- 
ernments are  each,  within  a  sphere,  coordi- 
nate and  independent." '  By  "largely  abol- 
ishing" the  federal  grant-in-aid  system  with 
its  sharing  of  responsibility  between  the 
levels  of  government,  the  "New  Federalism" 
would  effect  a  clean  separation  of  program- 
matic duties.  As  a  result,  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment would  have  "independent  program 
responsibilities,  independent  finances,  and 
full  and  mutual  sovereignty."  ♦ 

In  broad  terms,  the  administration  seeks  a 
clean  separation  of  program  responsibilities 
along  the  following  lines:  The  federal  gov- 
ernment takes  care  of  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  while  state  and  local  govern- 
ments take  care  of  most  domestic  affairs.  In 
his  speech.  President  Reagan  hearkened 
back  to  the  "constitutional  balance  envi- 
sioned by  the  Founding  Fathers" '  between 
the  federal  goverrunent  and  the  states.  At 
the  time,  national  defense  was  indeed  the 
major  concern  of  the  newly  formed  federal 
government,  and  each  state  acted  as  an  au- 
tonomous whole  in  domestic  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  concerns. 

Human  welfare  and  public  infrastructure 
programs  would  fall  under  domestic  affairs 
that  should  be  handled  completely  by  the 
states.  In  attacking  the  federal  "intrusion" 
into  these  domestic  concerns,  the  President 
quoted  a  Democratic  Governor  as  saying, 
"The  national  Government  should  be  wor- 
rying about  arms  control  not  potholes."  * 
Needs  Addressed  More  Efficiently  and 
Effectively  by  States. 

Without  federal  interference,  the  states 
would  provide  for  human  welfare  and  public 
infrastructure  heeds  more  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. Because  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  closer  to  the  problem,  they  also 
are  closer  to  the  solution.  In  reference  to  re- 
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turning  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps  completely 
to  the  states,  the  President  said: 

This  will  make  welfare  less  costly  and 
more  responsive  to  genuine  need  because  It 
will  be  designed  and  administered  closer  to 
the  grass  roots  and  the  people  it  serves.' 

Federal  guidelines  attached  to  federal 
funding  only  sen^e  to  "bind  the  hands  of 
state  and  local  officials."*  The  federal  gov- 
ernment falls  In  providing  initiatives  be- 
cause it  is  too  far  removed  from  the  particu- 
lar circumstances.  Former  President  Nixon 
explains  why  state  and  local  officials  would 
address  these  needs  better  without  federal 
Involvement. 

Decisions  about  the  development  of  a 
local  community  should  reflect  local  prefer- 
ences and  meet  local  needs.  No  group  of 
remote  Federal  officials— however  talented 
and  sincere— can  effectively  tailor  each  local 
program  to  the  wide  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions which  exists  In  this  highly  diversified 
land." 

Promotes  Democratic  Decentralization 
After  a  third  of  a  century  of  power  flow- 
ing from  the  people  and  the  States  to  Wash- 
ington it  is  time  for  a  New  Federalism  in 
which  power,  funds,  and  responsibility  will 
flow  from  Washington  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people.'" 

Former  President  Nixon  thus  introduced 
the  original  "New  Federalism"  in  front  of  a 
national  TV  audience  in  1969.  Conservative 
ideology  since  then  has  consistently  claimed 
that  the  federal  role  In  domestic  programs 
has  harmed  possibilities  for  decentralized 
decision-making  and  state  and  local  auton- 
omy. Though  the  federal  grant-in-aid 
system  and  the  Great  Society  programs  of 
the  1960's  are  their  immediate  targets,  the 
roots  of  their  attacks  go  back  to  the  New 
Deal  programs  of  the  1930's  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  welfare  state. 

By  decentralizing  program  responsibilities 
and  access  to  the  excise  taxes,  the  "New 
Federalism"  would  give  the  states  complete 
autonomy  In  handling  the  turned  back  do- 
mestic concerns.  By  accomplishing  a  com- 
plete separation  of  programmatic  duties, 
state  and  local  officials  would  be  completely 
accountable  for  any  failure  to  meet  these 
needs.  Citizens  could  not  be  given  the  run- 
around  that  results  from  sharing  responsi- 
bilities between  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  President  Reagan  intro- 
duced his  "New  Federalism"  as  a  proposal 
that  would  make  government  "again  the 
servant  of  the  people."  ' ' 


'  The  proposal  has  been  modified  since  then.  It 
most  likely  will  not  reach  Congress  for  a  vote  by 
1984.  The  original  proposal  has  been  chosen  as  it 
most  clearly  indicates  the  administration's  pro- 
grammatic vision. 

'  "Transcript  of  the  State  of  the  Union  Address," 
New  York  Times.  27  Jan.  1982,  sec.  A.  p.  16. 

^Michael  D.  Reagan  and  John  CSanzone.  'The 
New  Federalism  "  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 
1981).  p.  7. 

•  "The  President's  Federalism  Initiative:  Basic 
Framework.'  (Washington,  D.C.:  White  House.  26 
Jan.  1982).  p.  17. 

» "Transcript  of  the  State  of  the  Union  Address." 
New  York  Times.  27  Jan.  1982.  sec.  A.  p.  16. 

•  Ibid.,  sec.  A.  p.  16. 
'  Ibid.,  sec.  A.  p.  16. 

•  "Background  and  Status  Report  on  Federalism 
Initiative."  (Washington.  D.C.:  White  House.  13 
July  1982).  p.  1. 

'  Paul  R.  Dommel  and  Associates.  "Decentralizing 
Urban  Policy:  Case  Studies  in  Community  Develop- 
ment," (Washington.  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 1982),  p.  25. 

■°  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

' '  ""Transcript  of  the  State  of  the  Union  Address."" 
New  York  Times.  27  Jan.  1982.  sec.  A.  p.  16.« 
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SINGLE  EMPLOYER  PENSION 
PLAN  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  with  our  colleague. 
Mr.  Clay,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions, in  introducing  legislation  which 
is  needed  to  help  assure  the  solvency 
and  long-term  self-financing  nature  of 
the  single  employer  pension  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  program  under 
title  IV  of  ERISA. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, as  described  in  detail  in  my  col- 
league's statement,  can  be  seen  to  rep- 
resent a  modification  of  the  bill  which 
Senator  Don  Nickles  and  I  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress.  While  the  new 
bill  contains  a  number  of  changes  in 
order  to  accommodate  suggestions 
made  by  the  various  interested  parties 
in  hearings  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  bill  by  no  means  can  be  said  to  be 
perfect,  nor  can  it  be.  As  I  stated 
during  the  debate  leading  to  the  enact- 
ment of  ERISA,  the  termination  insur- 
ance program  under  title  IV  could 
only  lead  to  ever  escalating  costs  and, 
in  an  effort  to  contain  perceived 
abuses,  ever  more  restrictive  and  bur- 
densome regulation  of  the  businesses 
and  plans  providing  the  pension  bene- 
fits. In  line  with  the  inevitable  and  my 
earlier  warnings,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion contains  a  number  of  provisions 
to  control  costs  and  continue  the  self- 
financing  nature  of  the  single  employ- 
er termination  insurance  program. 
While  I  support  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
legislation,  the  bill  contains  some  pro- 
visions which  are  over-reaching,  such 
as  certain  restrictions  placed  on  an 
employer's  ability  to  terminate  a 
single  employer  plan  in  a  collective- 
bargaining  situation,  and  will  have  to 
be  modified  if  the  consensus  which  is 
necessary  to  enact  this  legislation  into 
law  is  to  be  achieved. 

Comments  and  suggestions  for 
change  are  sought  from  all  affected 
parties,  and  in  the  interest  of  moving 
toward  an  early  markup  of  the  legisla- 
tion, hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  have 
been  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  September  28,  1983. 

While  requiring  additional  refine- 
ment, the  proposed  legislation  does 
contain  the  kernel  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  which  have 
been  generally  supported  by  an  out- 
side panel  of  experts  and  several  gen- 
erations of  PBGC  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

First,  in  order  to  amortize  the  single 
employer  program  deficit  currently  es- 
timated at  $384  million,  and  to  help 
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keep  it  from  growing  to  unsupportable 
levels  in  the  future,  the  single  employ- 
er termination  insurance  premium  is 
Increased  from  $2.60  to  $6  per  capita. 

Second,  in  order  to  discourage  em- 
ployers having  low  net-worth  from  ter- 
minating their  underfunded  plans  and 
transferring  their  debts  to  the  other 
employers  supporting  the  system,  the 
conditions  under  which  a  plan  is  al- 
lowed to  terminate  are  tightened  up  to 
require  that  the  employer  and  its  con- 
trol group  demonstrate  a  significant 
"distress"  situation  such  that  without 
relief  the  continued  viability  of  the 
employer  and  its  control  group  would 
be  threatened.  Employers  would  still 
be  allowed  to  freeze  the  accrued  bene- 
fits under  their  plans  under  a  standard 
termination,  but  the  bill  would  require 
them  to  continue  to  fund  their  plans 
until  all  nonforfeitable  benefits  have 
been  satisfied. 

Third,  the  law  is  changed  to  make 
contributing  sponsors  and  members  of 
their  controlled  group  liable  for  up  to 
5  years— or  up  to  10  years  in  select  sit- 
uations involving  very  large  transac- 
tions—in the  event  that  the  plans  for 
which  they  were  formerly  obligated 
terminate.  These  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  address  the  situation  under 
present  law  which  allows  a  controlled 
group  of  corporations  to  spin  off  a 
subsidiary  and  its  related  pensions  li- 
abilities thus  removing  the  controlled 
group  from  the  reach  of  the  PBGC,  in 
the  event  the  subsidiary  terminates  its 
plan.  In  other  cases,  the  liability  to 
the  PBGC  can  be  increased  dramati- 
cally when  a  company  sells  its  assets 
and  transfers  its  pension  liabilities  to  a 
buyer  which  is  financially  weaker  than 
the  seller.  The  proposed  legislation 
contains  a  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  contingent  liability  provisions 
which  provide  safe  harbors  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  which  do  not 
present  undue  risk  to  the  single  em- 
ployer termination  insurance  program 
or  its  premium  payers. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  protect  the 
PBGC  against  antiselection  the  bill 
contains  a  provision  which  gives  a  plan 
a  lien  in  the  amount  of  any  funding 
waiver  obtained  by  the  plan  sponsor 
prior  to  plan  termination. 

Additionally,  in  order  to  discourage 
the  termination  of  underfunded  pen- 
sion plans  by  ongoing  employers,  the 
amount  for  which  an  ongoing  employ- 
er is  liable  to  the  PBGC  is  increased 
above  the  present  law  30  percent  of 
net  worth  cap  to  include  a  10-year  10 
percent  of  pretax  profits  provision.  An 
additional  penalty  equal  to  5  percent 
of  pretax  profits  for  up  to  10  years 
would  be  payable  to  a  termination 
trust  providing  for  payment  of  nonfor- 
feitable benefits  above  the  current 
level  of  PBGC  guarantees.  By  discour- 
aging the  termination  of  underfunded 
pension  plans  the  bill  would  reduce 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  title  IV 
program.   Administrative  costs  would 
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also  be  reduced  under  the  proposed 
legislation  by  streamlining  the  proce- 
dure for  closing  out  fully  funded 
plans.  Since  the  passage  of  ERISA, 
almost  98  percent  of  all  terminated 
plans  have  been  found  to  be  sufficient. 
PBGC  costs  in  connection  with  the 
termination  of  such  plans  would  be  re- 
duced by  allowing  plan  administrators 
and  enrolled  actuaries  to  certify  to  the 
PBGC  as  to  their  sufficiency. 

These  changes  represent  a  major  re- 
structuring in  the  single  employer  ter- 
mination insurance  program  under 
title  IV.  Their  early  enactment  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  protect  the  financial 
stability  of  the  program  and  to  avoid 
the  curtailment  of  benefit  guarantees 
in  the  future  which  will  become  neces- 
sary if  the  changes  are  not  made.  With 
this  in  mind  I  encourage  all  affected 
parties  to  limit  their  demands  and  pro- 
vide our  committee  with  suggestions 
for  change  which  will  make  the  pro- 
grar"  more  workable  and  viable  over 
the  long  term.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  H. 
QUILLEN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
friends  and  alumni  of  Washington  Col- 
lege Academy  will  gather  this  Friday 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman James  H.  iJimmy'  Quillen. 
The  occasion  will  mark  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Quillen  Scholarship  Fund 
at  the  Academy,  the  oldest  institution 
of  learning  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
This  tribute  is  an  indication  of  the 
love  felt  for  Jimmy  Quillen  by  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Tennes- 
see. Having  worked  with  him  through- 
out my  congressional  service,  and  ap- 
peared with  him  in  east  Tennessee.  I 
have  seen  the  affection  and  admira- 
tion given  to  Congressman  Quillen. 

As  the  following  biography  shows,  it 
is  his  hard  work  and  drive  which  have 
earned  Jimmy  this  respect.  I  am  cer- 
tainly proud  to  be  his  neighbor  and 
colleague.  He  has  worked  as  hard  in 
the  Congress  as  he  did  as  a  boy  in 
Kingsport,  struggling  to  finish  high 
school.  These  efforts  have  been  paid 
off  with  the  love  of  the  First  District. 
I  believe  the  following  biography  will 
give  an  insight  of  the  character  and 
determination  of  this  man. 

Congressman  Quillen;  His  Story 

Congressman  James  H.  Quillen  is  a 
man  who  had  to  struggle  for  his  edu- 
cation. It  was  a  struggle  he  hasn't  for- 
gotten, even  though  his  life's  successes 
long  ago  eclipsed  darker  days. 

Finishing  high  school  at  all  was  no 
small  challenge  for  Quillen  during  the 
depression-marked  days  of  the  mid- 
1930's.  Quillen  was  bom  in  Southwest 
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Virginia,  and  the  family  moved  to 
nearby  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  when  he 
was  a  child.  The  young  Quillen  picked 
up  odd  jobs  in  town,  and  he  worked 
for  free  at  the  local  newspaper.  It  was 
the  latter  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 
career. 

While  working  his  way  through  Dobyns- 
Bennett  High  School.  Quillen  made  $3  a 
week  by  cooking  and  serving  breakfast  in  a 
restaurant  before  classes  each  day.  The  job 
meant  he  had  to  rise  at  3:30  a.m.  and  walk 
three  miles  to  work.  On  Saturdays,  he 
worked  in  a  grocery  store  till  midnight. 

In  school,  he  wrote  plays  and  poetry  and 
earned  straight  A's. 

In  1934,  he  received  his  diploma  and  took 
the  first  job  he  was  offered— carrying  a 
paste  pail  in  the  bindery  of  Kingsport  Press 
for  25  cents  an  hour. 

He  had  been  offered  an  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  but  felt  he  couldn't  afford  to  take  the 
opportunity.  So,  he  stayed  with  the  paste 
pail,  10  hours  a  day.  six  days  a  week. 

Then  one  day  his  boss  asked  him  to  go  to 
a  Rotary  Club  meeting  with  him  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  debate  with  the  latest  debate 
champion  from  Dobyns-Bennett  High 
School.  Quillen  won  that  debate— and  a 
boost  in  his  self-confidence.  Feeling  that 
maybe  he  could  do  better  than  the  paste 
pail,  he  went  back  to  the  newspaper  and 
asked  for  a  paying  job— this  time  selling  ad- 
vertising. 

He  wrote  some  news  stories  on  the  side, 
and  eventually  rose  to  the  lofty  salary  of 
$21  a  week.  Finally,  at  the  age  of  20.  Jimmy 
Quillen's  long-felt  ambition  took  flight. 
With  $42  in  his  pocket  (two  weeks'  pay),  he 
started  his  own  newspaper. 

He  wrote  his  own  copy,  sold  his  own  ad- 
vertising, hand-delivered  all  the  bills,  col- 
lected the  payments,  kept  the  books— and 
made  a  profit.  In  the  next  three  years,  he 
sold  the  Kingsport  newspaper,  and  started 
another  in  neighboring  Johnson  City.  He 
volunteered  for  the  Navy  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  finally  made  it  to  college- 
Dartmouth,  for  a  brief  indoctrination.  He 
continued  publication  of  his  newspaper 
until  he  received  orders  to  go  overseas, 
served  as  an  officer  on  a  carrier  in  the  Pacif- 
ic, and  started  to  learn  first-hand  about  the 
difficulties  of  operating  a  business  from 
halfway  around  the  world. 

After  his  discharge  in  1946,  he  came 
home.  Instinct  for  identifying  the  public's 
desires  told  him  there  would  he  a  great 
demand  for  new  houses.  In  the  post-war  era, 
GIs  had  come  back  to  the  states  with  the 
GI  Bill  in  hand,  and  it  looked  like  supply 
wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  up  with  demand. 
He  bought  a  couple  of  lots  down  the  street 
from  the  family  home,  dug  the  footings 
himself,  and  soon  sold  his  first  two  houses. 
Two  led  to  four,  four  to  eight,  and  eventu- 
ally the  idea  of  insuring  the  homes  as  well 
as  building  them.  From  1948  to  1954,  the 
businesses  seemed  to  take  on  a  life  of  their 
own— so  much  so  that  by  election  time  in 
1954,  Jimmy  Quillen  was  in  need  of  a  new 
challenge. 

Friends  had  been  urging  him  for  weeks  to 
run  for  a  seat  in  the  Tennessee  legislature. 
He  finally  consented  to  run,  but  lost  the 
election— at  least  he  thought  he  did.  He  had 
gone  to  bed  election  night  after  hearing  a 

radio  report  saying  he  had  missed  the  seat 
by  67  votes.  It  wasn't  until  the  next  morn- 
ing that  he  saw  the  truth  on  a  newspaper 

headline:  "Quillen  Wins  By  67  Votes. " 
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Jimmy  Quillen  has  been  winning  ever 
since— four  terms  in  the  State  Legislature, 
and  eleven  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  early  struggle  to  finish  high  school 
was  worth  it— Just  as  Jimmy  Quillen  always 
knew  it  would  be.* 


RESOLUTION-CALLING  FOR 

RESTORATION     OF     DEMOCRA- 
CY IN  CHILE 
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Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mrs.  Schneider,  to 
affirm  this  spirit  of  freedom  of  the 
Chilean  people  by  calling  upon  Chile 
to  return  to  democracy. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Calling  for  the  Restoration 
OF  Democracy  in  Chile 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  September  15,  I  introduced 
legislation  with  seven  Members  of  the 
House  as  original  cosponsors  calling 
upon  the  U.S.  Government  to  continue 
to  deny  military  assistance  and  to 
deny  all  future  nonhumanitarian  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Chile  until  that 
country  returns  to  democracy. 

Joining  us  in  introducing  the  same 
resolution  in  the  U.S.  Senate  were 
Senators  Edward  Kennedy,  Alan 
Cranston,  and  Christopher  Dodd. 

The  recent  upsurge  of  political  pro- 
tests and  the  swift  and  brutal  response 
of  the  Rnochet  regime  should  prove 
to  the  world  and  to  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration that  little  has  changed  in  the 
past  10  years  in  Chile.  Human  rights 
are  still  being  violated,  political 
imprisonments  continue,  and  torture 
is  still  -a  common  practice  as  a  means 
of  intimidating  the  Chilean  people 
into  silence. 

But  the  massive  public  demonstra- 
tions of  the  past  2  months  show  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy 
still  cries  out  among  the  Chilean 
people. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  25,000  Chileans 
killed,  and  100,000  imprisoned,  de- 
tained, and  tortured  by  Chilean  securi- 
ty forces  in  the  first  few  weeks  follow- 
ing the  September  1973  coup. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Victor  Jara,  the 
gifted  Chilean  folksinger  and  song- 
writer. Imprisoned  in  Santiago's  Na- 
tional Stadium  along  with  thousands 
of  other  Chileans  just  after  the  1973 
coup,  Jara  was  brutally  beaten  by 
Chilean  security  forces  who  used  rifle 
butts  to  crush  his  fingers  and  break 
his  hands.  Jara,  although  his  hands 
had  been  destroyed,  led  the  crowds  of 
prisoners  in  singing  the  national 
anthem,  whereupon  he  and  countless 
others  in  the  stadium  were  gunned 
down. 

It  is  this  sprit  that  defies  the  admin- 
istration's conciliatory  approach 
toward  Chile. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  shows  the 
world  that  it  is  Pinochet's  Chile  which 
should  serve  as  the  textbook  case  of  a 
repressive  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  original  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  BoNiOR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 


Whereas  September  11,  1983,  marked  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
military  rule  in  Chile; 

Whereas  on  September  11,  1973,  a  military 
coup  led  by  General  Augusto  Pinochet  over- 
threw the  constitutionally  elected  govern- 
ment of  Salvador  Allende  and  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  Chile: 

Whereas  in  the  months  following  the  Sep- 
tember 1973  coup,  up  to  25,000  Chileans 
were  killed  by  the  regime  of  the  President 
Pinochet: 

Whereas  in  the  four  days  of  demonstra- 
tions from  September  8  to  11,  1983,  fifteen 
Chileans  have  been  reported  as  killed  and 
over  550  arrested,  and  between  June  and 
September  1983  at  least  40  persons  were 
killed  by  the  Chilean  Air  Forces  Forces 
during  public  demonstrations  of  opposition 
to  the  regime  of  Augusto  Pinochet: 

Whereas  during  the  same  four  month 
period,  thousands  more  have  been  arrested 
in  massive  round-ups  in  working  class  neigh- 
borhoods in  Chile: 

Whereas  the  Pinochet  regime,  in  response 
to  the  nationwide  protests  of  June  14,  1983, 
targeted  Chile's  labor  movement  in  particu- 
lar, as  shown  by  the  dismissal  of  31  union 
leaders  and  799  copper  workers  from  CO- 
DELCO,  the  imprisonment  of  15  labor  lead- 
ers by  late  June,  and  the  arrest  of  5  direc- 
tors of  the  Coordinadora  Nacional  Sindical 
in  the  first  week  of  July; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Augusto  Pin- 
ochet has  been  linked  by  United  States  in- 
vestigators to  acts  of  terrorism  and  assassi- 
nation in  Argentina,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  found  "legally  culpable"  by 
a  United  States  Federal  District  Court  judge 
for  the  September  21.  1976,  murders  of 
former  Chilean  Ambassador  Orlando  Lete- 
lier  and  Ronni  Karpen  Moffitt; 

Whereas  only  a  fraction  of  the  over  11,000 
Chileans  exiled  by  the  Pinochet  regime 
since  the  1973  coup  have  been  allowed  to 
return  to  their  country: 

Whereas  the  present  Chilean  constitution 
grants  executive  authority  to  General  Au- 
gusto Pinochet  until  1989  and  allows  for 
delays  in  popular  elections  until  1998: 

Whereas  Amnesty  International  has  noted 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile,  demonstrated  by  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  arbitrary  detention,  politi- 
cal imprisonment  and  killings,  and  system- 
atic torture;  and 

Whereas  Amnesty  International,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  Chile,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  have  stated  that  the  regime 
of  Augusto  Pinochet  has  violated  basic 
human  rights  and  political  freedoms  in 
Chile  since  the  military  coup  of  1973  in  that 
country:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  until  Chile  returns  to  its 
long  tradition  of  democratic  procedures  and 
institutions- 
CD  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
deny  any  and  all  military  assistance  directly 
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or  indirectly  to  the  government  of  Augusto 
Pinochet; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  also  deny  all 
economic  assistance  to  the  government  of 
Chile,  including  Export-Import  Bank  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guarantees 
and  loans:  and 

(3)  as  mandated  under  section  701(f)  of 
the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act 
of  1977,  the  United  States  should  oppose  all 
loans  and  grants  to  the  government  of  Chile 
by  international  financial  institutions  such 
as  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  unless  such  assist- 
ance is  directed  specifically  to  programs 
which  serve  the  basic  human  needs  of  the 
people.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MULTINA- 
TIONAL FORCE  IN  LEBANON 
RESOLUTION 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1982 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  increasingly  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  has  raised  serious 
questions  in  this  Nation  and  among 
many  Members  of  Congress  as  to  the 
precise  role  of  the  U.S.  Marines  in  the 
multinational  force,  and  how  that  role 
fits  into  overall  U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  death  of 
four  U.S.  Marines  and  the  wounding 
of  27  others  and  the  resulting  clear  ap- 
plicability of  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  the  Lebanese  sit- 
uation demand  action  by  the  Congress. 

From  the  outset  of  the  U.S.  force  de- 
ployment in  August  1982  it  has  been 
my  consistent  position  that  those 
troops  have  been  introduced  into  hos- 
tilities or  into  a  situation  where  immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances, 
thus  triggering  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
war  powers  resolution.  As  Members 
know,  once  the  President  files  a  report 
to  Congress  under  section  4(a)(1)— and 
only  section  4(a)(l)-U.S.  troops  must 
be  removed  within  60-90  days  unless 
Congress  authorizes  their  continued 
presence. 

It  has  been  my  hope,  expressed  in 
both  letters  to  the  President  and 
public  statements,  that,  in  the  collec- 
tive, cooperative  spirit  envisioned  by 
the  war  powers  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  filed  a  section  4(a)(1) 
report  to  afford  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  its  judgment  on  this 
crucial  matter. 

Fortunately,  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion was  crafted  to  enable  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  President,  to  determine 
when  a  section  4(a)(1)  report  should 
be  submitted.  Acting  on  that  basis,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  section  4(a)(1)  re- 
porting requirement  became  operative 
on  August  29,   1983,  and  authorizing 
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the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  Ma- 
rines in  Lebanon,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  war  powers  resolution. 

My  decision  to  introduce  this  joint 
resolution  is  not  based  in  any  way  on 
partisan  considerations.  Rather,  I 
have  done  so  with  the  conviction  that 
the  future  course  of  action  in  Lebanon 
must  be  one  decided  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  The  war  powers  res- 
olution was  designed  to  be  and  is  the 
best  legislative  vehicle  for  making  that 
collective  decision  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

I  have  decided  to  provide  for  contin- 
ued authorization  of  U.S.  Marines  in 
Lebanon  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  With  appro- 
priate safeguards  for  their  protection, 
and  a  firm  understanding  of  their  role 
in  a  clearly  defined  U.S.  policy  toward 
Lebanon,  this  authorization  will  great- 
ly advance  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives in  the  Middle  East.  For  that  very 
reason  I  am  confident  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  will  sup- 
port this  joint  resolution. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  is 
not  an  authorization  for  open-ended 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  Lebanon. 
Nor  does  it  hamstring  the  President's 
ability  to  carry  out  an  effective  for- 
eign policy.  It  has  a  balance  of  flexibil- 
ity and  control  which  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  congressional  finding  that  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  have  been  introduced 
into  hostilities  requiring  congressional 
authorization  and  a  congressional  de- 
termination that  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  became  opera- 
tive on  August  29,  1983; 

A  limitation  on  the  functions  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  accordance  with  the 
September  25.  1982  international 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Lebanon,  except  that  this  shall 
not  preclude  such  protective  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon.  That  agreement  limits  the 
Marine  contingent  to  the  Beirut  area, 
places  a  ceiling  of  1,200  on  that  force 
and  allows  for  self-defense; 

A  semiannual  reporting  requirement 
on  the  status,  scope,  and  duration  of 
hostilities  involving  U.S.  forces,  the  ac- 
tivities and  present  composition  of  the 
multinational  force,  the  results  of  ef- 
forts to  reduce  and  eventually  elimi- 
nate the  force,  how  continued  U.S. 
participation  in  the  force  is  advancing 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  what  progress  has  oc- 
curred toward  national  political  recon- 
ciliation among  all  Lebanese  groups; 

A  declaration  by  the  Congress  that 
other  countries  should  continue  to 
participate  in  the  multinational  force, 
that  the  United  States  should  promote 
continuing  discussions  to  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Lebanon,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  discuss  with  the  Securi- 
ty Council  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
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an  annual  basis,  the  replacement  of 
the  multinational  force  by  a  UN  peace- 
keeping force; 

A  stipulation  that  U.S.  participation 
in  the  multinational  force  will  cease  at 
the  end  of  an  18-month  period  (unless 
the  Congress  extends  such  authoriza- 
tion) and  that  such  authorization  shall 
terminate  sooner  if  all  foreign  forces 
are  withdrawn  from  Lebanon  (unless 
the  President  determines  and  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  continued  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  participation  is  required 
after  such  foreign  forces  withdraw  up 
to  the  end  of  the  18-month  period  in 
order  to  establish  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  Beirut  area),  or 
when  the  United  Nations  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  is  able  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  force  or 
upon  the  implementation  of  other  ef- 
fective security  arrangements  in  the 
area; 

Provides  that  nothing  in  the  resolu- 
tion precludes  either  the  President  or 
the  Congress  from  directing  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon  and 
that  the  resolution  does  not  modify, 
limit,  or  supercede  any  provision  of 
the  war  powers  resolution  or  the  re- 
quirement in  the  Lebanon  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1983  for  congression- 
al authorization  of  any  substantial  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  or  role  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  there 
is  great  concern  over  the  extension  of 
the  U.S.  military  presence  for  a  period 
of  up  to  18  months.  That  concern 
must  be  weighed  against  the  likely  al- 
ternative of  not  providing  such  an  ex- 
tension. 

The  alternative  is  withdrawal.  And 
the  likely  consequences  of  withdrawal 
are  so  detrimental  as  to  make  that  al- 
ternative totally  unacceptable. 

First.  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  mul- 
tinational force  will  most  certainly 
lead  to  French  and  Italian  withdrawal 
and  the  collapse  of  the  force.  Second, 
the  collapse  of  the  force  will  lead  to 
complete  anarchy,  the  likely  disinte- 
gration of  the  Lebanese  central  gov- 
ernment and,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  end  of  Lebanon  as  a  country 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Third,  with 
the  political  disappearance  of  Leba- 
non, the  prospects  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  primary  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objective  in  the  region,  will 
have  been  effectively  foreclosed. 

In  addition  to  these  vital  consider- 
ations, there  are  three  other  sound 
and  valid  reasons  why  the  18-month 
period  was  chosen.  These  reasons  are: 

1.  Eighteen  months  is  likely  to  be 
long  enough  to  prevent  Syria  from 
questioning  United  States  resolve  to 
maintain  troops  in  Lebanon  and  wait 
out  the  Marine  presence  and  instead 
force  it  to  negotiate  in  earnest  for  a 
comprehensive  settlement  in  Lebanon. 

2.  This  length  of  time  will  carry  the 
authorization   for   troop   involvement 
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past  the  1984  elections,  thus  insulating 
the  U.S.  participation  from  partisan 
wrangling  and  election-year  politics. 

3.  The  next  administration  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  situation 
without  time  pressure.  Continuity  will 
also  be  demonstrated  since  the  U.S. 
Marine  presence  will  remain  over  the 
course  of  two  different  administra- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  joint 
resolution  was  crafted  with  the  active 
and  direct  participation  of  the  House 
leadership.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  joint  resolution  as  one 
that  is  in  keeping  with  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests  and  constitutionally 
mandated  congressional  prerogatives.* 
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STRENGTHENED  EXPORT  CON- 
TROLS IN  THE  WAKE  OF  KAL 
007 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  16,  1983,  the  Repub- 
lican study  committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  hearings  on  the  Soviet 
destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
No.  007.  My  colleagues  and  I  were  for- 
tunate to  have  as  witnesses  at  the 
hearing,  the  following  persons: 

Hon.  Fred  Ikle,  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Policy; 

Hon.  Lawrence  Brady.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Trade  Admin- 
istration; 

Dr.  Ray  Cline,  of  the  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies; 

Mr.  John  Fisher,  president,  Ameri- 
can Security  Council; 

Dr.  Miles  Costick  president.  Insti- 
tute on  Strategic  Trade; 

Mr.  Burton  Pines,  vice  president,  the 
Heritage  Foundation; 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Kamenar,  the  Washing- 
ton Legal  Foundation; 

Capt.  Thomas  Ashwood,  vice  presi- 
dent. Air  Line  Pilots  Association;  and 

Dr.  Kyo  Ryoon  Jhin,  representing 
the  League  of  Korean  Americans,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hong  An,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  League  of 
Korean  Americans. 

The  witnesses  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent selection.  They  were  extremely 
knowledgeable  and  articulate.  They 
provided  an  enlightening  and  some- 
times moving  explanation  of  what 
happened  over  Sakhalin  Island  2 
weeks  before,  why  it  happened,  what 
the  Soviet  crime  means  to  the  United 
States  and  what  the  United  States 
should  do  about  it. 

My  colleagues  and  I,  who  were 
present  at  the  hearings,  want  to  share 
with  Members  some  of  the  informa- 
tion we  were  fortunate  to  receive.  I  am 
entering  into  the  Record  the  written 


statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  Law- 
rence J.  Brady: 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  at  today's  special  hear- 
ing on  what  an  appropriate  U.S.  response 
should  be  to  the  shooting  down  of  KAL 
night  007. 

I  am  honored  because  I  owe  a  personal 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Congressman  Larry 
McDonald.  Back  in  1979,  when  I  was  forced 
to  resign  my  post  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, Congressman  McDonald  was  the  first 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  step  forward  to  ask  for  a  full  ac- 
counting of  my  charges  that  NATO  security 
was  being  needlessly  jeopardized  by  improv- 
ident technology  transfers  to  the  commu- 
nist world. 

Thanks  to  his  crucial  support,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  began  a  series 
of  hearings  which  revealed  for  the  first  time 
In  many  years  the  true  military  costs  of 
trading  with  potential  adversaries.  The 
hearings  established  a  record  which  con- 
vinced Congress  that  same  year  to  pass  leg- 
islation strengthening  considerably  the 
export  control  system. 

Congressman  McDonald  proved  to  be  an 
effective  and  forceful  advocate  of  strength- 
ened controls,  and  he  Impressed  me  as  a 
true  patriot,  a  man  who  always  put  loyalty 
to  country  ahead  of  personal  ambition  or 
gain.  Thanks  in  great  part  to  his  efforts,  the 
new  Administration  was  able  to  make  major 
gains  in  placing  our  trade  relations  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  a  more  sensible 
footing.  .  . 

Congressman  McDonald  was  a  stem  critic 
of  the  notion  we  should  seek  to  enmesh  our- 
selves in  a  "web  of  economic  interdepend- 
ence" with  sworn  adversaries.  He  believed 
our  generosity  in  transferring  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  credits  and  advanced  tech- 
nology would  be  repaid  mainly  with  the  coin 
of  aggression— not  with  hard  currency. 

He  believed  the  Soviets  would  take  our 
most  advanced  equipment  and  manufactur- 
ing techniques,  purchased  ostensibly  for  ci- 
vilian purposes,  and  apply  them  whenever 
feasible  to  modernizing  Warsaw  Pact  weap- 
ons systems  so  as  to  tilt  the  balance  of 
power  against  the  West. 

He  believed  the  Soviets  would  utilize  their 
relationships  with  the  International  busi- 
ness community  primarily  to  lull  the  Free 
World  into  a  false  sense  of  security  so  that 
we  would  continue  to  expand  our  trade  even 
while  Soviet  and  Soviet-proxy  troops  threat- 
en our  vital  Interests  in  Central  America, 
the  Middle  East,  Southeast  and  Southwest 
Asia,  and  across  the  breadth  of  Africa. 

He  knew  it  was  wrong  to  assume  that  an 
economically  more  powerful  U.S.S.R.  would 
come  automatically  to  accept  our  values, 
our  belief  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  and 
our  commitment  to  individual  liberties. 

The  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  civilian 
airliner  shows  just  how  little  the  Soviets 
have  absorbed  our  standards,  while  they 
profit  from  our  trade.  The  recent  tragedy 
forces  us  to  search  for  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse. 

President  Reagan  was  quick  to  speak  out 
forcefully  in  strong  condemnation  of  this 
terrible  deed.  He  appealed  immediately  to 
the  allies  to  join  us  In  a  measured  range  of 
sanctions  In  the  area  of  civil  aviation  which 
have  commanded  broad  International  sup- 
port. 

He  also  pledged  the  U.S.  would  redouble 
its  efforts  to  control  the  flow  of  strategic 
and  millUry  sensitive  technologies  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 


I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman McDonald  than  to  intensify  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  hemorrhaging  of  our  stra- 
tegic technology  which  boosts  the  Warsaw- 
Pact's  warmaking  capabilities.  To  this  end 
the  President  is  determined  to  achieve  con- 
crete results  in  our  ongoing  discussions  with 
the  allies  concerning  the  security  dimen- 
sions of  East-West  trade  policy. 

A  top  priority  is  assigned  to  our  COCOM 
list  review.  Not  only  will  many  advanced 
technologies  be  added  to  the  control  list,  we 
are  also  requesting  a  substantial  upgrading 
of  the  COCOM  secretariat.  We  are  prepared 
to  do  whatever  It  takes  to  Insure  that 
COCOM  has  the  resources  to  get  the  job 
done. 

We  seek  our  allies'  support  for  new  con- 
trols on  oil  and  gas  technology  equipment 
vitally  needed  by  the  Soviets  for  their  crash 
energy  development  program,  as  well  as  for 
some  military  purposes.  We  presented  the 
U.S.  control  proposal  to  the  allies  in  June 
and  will  be  holding  a  bilateral  round  of  dis- 
cussions with  them  in  October,  preparatory 
to  a  special  meeting  of  COCOM  this  Janu- 
ary in  Paris. 

We  have  achieved  substantial  results  in 
eliminating  preferential  credit  terms  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  allies  agreed  to  move  the 
U.S.S.R.  into  a  "developed  country"  catego- 
ry. Insuring  that  official  credits  can  be  of- 
fered only  at  rates  offered  to  other  industri- 
alized nations.  The  United  States,  of  course, 
has  furnished  no  official  credits  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  since  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  1974.  This  move  means 
the  Soviets,  formerly  charged  rates  at  7-8 
percent,  have  since  July  of  last  year  been 
forced  to  pay  12.5  percent. 

In  addition,  through  discussions  in  the 
International  Energy  Agency,  the  allies 
have  agreed  to  avoid  energy  dependence  on 
potentially  unstable  sources  of  supply  and 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  Western 
energy  alternatives  to  Soviet  natural  gas. 
Our  intent  is  to  preclude  expansion  of  the 
Siberia-West  Europe  natural  gas  pipeline 
network  to  more  than  a  single  export 
strand.  If  we  are  able  to  develop  cost-com- 
petitive alternative  sources  of  supply,  the 
Soviets  will  be  deprived  of  their  only  major 
opportunity  to  improve  a  bleak  hard  curren- 
cy earnings  picture.  Soviet  hard  currency 
earnings  could  be  diminished  by  as  much  as 
twenty-five  percent  beginning  In  the  early 
1990's  as  a  result  of  our  policy. 

In  short,  the  Soviets  are  paying  a  price  for 
internal  repression  and  external  aggression, 
a  price  that  will  go  far  higher  if  they  cannot 
learn  to  live  at  peace  in  the  civilized  commu- 
nity of  nations.  Through  their  outrageous 
acts— the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  de- 
struction of  human  rights  at  home,  the  im- 
position of  martial  law  in  Poland,  and  the 
commission  of  this  latest  outrage  against 
humanity-the  U.S.S.R.  has  forced  the 
West  to  react  with  a  series  of  defense  and 
economic  measures  which  demonstrate  our 
unwillingness  to  accept  this  conduct. 

To  complement  our  East- West  trade  work 
program  with  the  allies,  the  Administration 
has  submitted  to  Congress  legislation  ex- 
tending the  Export  Administration  Act 
which  provides  the  President  adequate  au- 
thority to  Impose  effective  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  controls. 

The  President  must  retain  this  authority 
if  our  contributions  to  the  Warsaw  Pacts 
military  buildup  are  to  be  limited,  or  if  he  is 
to  have  the  ability  to  apply  new  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Soviets  or  their  surro- 

There  are  voices  in  Congress  who  would 
strip  away  the  President's  power  here,  just 
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as  they  would  tie  his  hands  In  responding 
militarily  to  any  foreign  challenge.  These 
voices  of  Isolationism  would  have  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  stand  virtually  power- 
less before  the  forces  of  aggression,  incapa- 
ble of  using  military  or  non-military  instru- 
ments of  diplomacy.  They  actually  seem  to 
believe  that  the  world  will  be  a  safer  place 
only  when  the  democratic  nations  forswear 
any  forceful  or  meaningful  measures  of  re- 
action. We  clearly  cannot  allow  such  voices 
to  prevail. 

For  this  reason,  the  Administration  needs 
your  support  in  the  weeks  ahead  as  Con- 
gress begins  work  on  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  In  order  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  aUies  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
before  us. 

From  1969  to  1979  our  policies  In  adminis- 
tering the  EAA  were  liberalized  dramatical- 
ly to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  East-West 
trade.  As  a  result,  during  the  so-called  era  of 
detente,  the  Warsaw  Pact's  miliUry  Infra- 
structure received  a  direct  Injection  of  our 
advanced  computers,  machine  tools,  and 
manufacturing  systems. 

In  1979.  following  the  revelations  about 
military  production  at  the  giant  Kama 
River  truck  plant.  Congress  took  some  Ini- 
tial steps  to  place  a  national  security  em- 
phasis back  in  the  program. 

Unfortunately,  this  year  the  progress  so 
painfully  achieved  could  be  undone.  There 
are  proposals  before  Congress  which,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  could  have  serious  adverse 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  conse- 
quences. 

These  new  proposals  could  weaken  the 
controls  system  to  the  point  where  the 
worst  licensing  abuses  of  the  past  would  be 
replicated  on  a  far  larger  scale.  Unlike  the 
1970's.  however,  when  the  alliance  had  a 
more  favorable  conventional  and  nuclear 
military  posture  with  respect  to  the  Warsaw- 
Pact  and  thus  could  better  tolerate  the 
West-East  leakage  of  strategic  technology, 
today  there  are  real  questions  whether  Free 
World  defense  budgets  can  absorb  the  costs 
of  compensating  for  capabilities  we  have  be- 
stowed on  our  adversaries.  In  other  words, 
technology  flows  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  may 
shift  the  military  balance  against  us  at  the 
margins  In  ways  which  cannot  be  offset  by 
increased  defense  expenditures  on  our  part. 
This  certainly  is  certainly  not  a  happy  sce- 
nario for  defense  planners. 

Let  me  now  take  just  a  moment  to  discuss 
the  most  troublesome  provisions  in  the  bill 
reported  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 


ELIMINATION  OF  COCOM  LICENSING 

The  House  Committee  bill  significantly 
weakens  our  enforcement  program  and  our 
discussions  with  the  allies  on  coordination 
of  policv  by  eliminating  certain  licensing  re- 
qulremenU  for  exports  to  COCOM  coun- 
tries which  consist  of  the  NATO  countries 
minus  Iceland  plus  Japan.  It  states  that  a 
validated  license  can  only  be  required  for 
exports  to  certain  end-users  rather  than  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  eliminates  the 
"paper  trail "  needed  for  effective  enforce- 
ment and  is  administratively  Infeasible. 
Commerce  would  be  required  to  Identify  and 
publish  a  lUt  of  foreign  proscribed  end- 
users.  Having  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of 
all  potential  end-users  in  advance  and 
against  the  whole  spectrum  of  controlled 
Items  would  divert  resources,  be  of  limited 
effectiveness  and  generate  controversy  over 
the  "blacklisting "  of  companies.  Further- 
more, virtually  all  other  COCOM  countries 
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have  licensing  requirements  for  transfers 
among  themselves.  At  the  very  time  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  harmonize  the  li- 
censing procedures  within  COCOM.  we 
should  not  be  asked  to  take  a  unilateral  step 
away  from  ha.-monlzation  because  of  this 
provision. 

MANDATORY  ELIMINATION  OP  UNILATERAL 
CONTROLS 

The  bill  also  requires  that  militarily  sensi- 
tive technology  and  equipment  which  has 
been  approved  for  export  to  a  country 
group  for  a  one-year  period  must  be  decon- 
trolled completely,  unless  Commerce  is  able 
to  prove  that  a  particular  end-user  should 
not  receive  such  exports. 

This  provision  raises  many  of  the  same 
problems  with  respect  to  national  security 
and  administrative  effectiveness  as  the 
elimination  of  COCOM  licensing.  It  would 
require  compiling  a  list  of  proscribed  end- 
users  within  that  country  group.  More  im- 
portantly, there  would  be  no  way  adminis- 
tratively to  assure  that  a  product  decon- 
trolled for  one  country  group  would  not  be 
diverted  to  another  country  group  for  which 
controls  on  that  product  continue  to  apply. 
We  would  also  lose  the  ability  in  particular 
transactions  to  monitor  end-users  and  end- 
uses  in  decontrolled  country  groups,  inrreas 
ing  the  chances  that  Soviet  'front"  compa- 
nies would  be  able  to  illegally  obtain  mili 
tary  technology.  The  effectiveness  of  the  li- 
censing system  would  therefore  be  severely 
undercut. 

FOREIGN  AVAILABILITY  PROVISIONS  WEAKEN 
MULTILATERAL  CONTROLS 

The  use  of  the  foreign  availability  ration- 
ale in  the  Committee  bill  to  decontrol  stra- 
tegic technologies  and  equipment  would  also 
have  a  very  adverse  impact  on  our  licensing 
program.  The  bill  states  that  negotiations 
must  be  conducted  to  eliminate  the  avail- 
ability from  foreign  sources  of  items  con- 
trolled for  national  security  purposes;  if  the 
availability  is  not  eliminated  within  six 
months  the  item  must  t>e  decontrolled. 

We  agree  that  fair  enforcement  of  con- 
trols requires  multilateral  cooperation,  and 
we  are  committed  to  making  every  effort  to 
eliminate  foreign  availability.  Requiring  ne- 
gotiations to  do  this  is  entirely  appropriate. 
But  mandating  that  national  security  con- 
trols on  such  items  be  lifted  if  foreign  avail 
ability  is  not  eliminated  within  six  months 
could  have  serious  ramifications.  We  might, 
as  a  consequence,  be  required  to  unilaterally 
decontrol  items  on  the  COCOM  control  list 
which  are  available  from  other  foreign 
sources  even  if  our  negotiations  to  control 
the  items  have  not  been  completed.  This 
would  damage  our  position  in  COCOM.  In 
addition,  although  we  appreciate  the  con- 
cern that  U.S.  businesses  should  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  selling  their  products  overseas 
if  foreign  competitors  are  not  similarly  re- 
stricted, our  discretion  to  maintain  U.S.  con- 
trols on  sensitive  items  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances should  not  be  eliminated. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL  AUTHORITY  MUST  BE 
RETAINED 

Finally,  the  bill  removes  the  President's 
authority  to  impose  foreign  policy  export 
controls  extraterritorially  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  This  provision  under- 
mines the  President  s  ability  to  conduct  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  For  example,  it  severely 
limits  the  effectiveness  of  antiterrorist  for- 
eign policy  controls  which  require  extrater- 
ritorial application  of  U.S.  laws  to  be  effec- 
tive. Additionally,  the  provision  could  be 
read  to  eliminate  re-export  controls  as  well. 
Controls    on    re-exports    are    necessary    to 
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ensure  that  our  export  controls  are  not  cir- 
cumvented by  shipments  through  third 
countries.  Re-export  controls  must  bf  main- 
tained if  our  controls  are  to  achieve  their  in- 
tended purpose. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  want  to  emphasize 
the  important  contributions  Congres.s  can 
make  in  working  with  the  Administration  to 
advance  our  broad  strategic  trade  goals.  I 
also  would  like  to  commend  the  Republican 
Steering  Committee  for  holding  this  hear 
ing.  and  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  en- 
deavors.* 


HE  KEPT  US  OUT  OF  PEACE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  inT)i.\s\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Judson  F. 
Haggerty  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It 
seems  fortunate  that  he  and  Mark 
Twain  were  able  to  get  together  at  this 
critical  time  when  the  administration 
seems  so  prone  to  compel  history  to 
repeat  itself.  Our  country  should  go  to 
war  when  we  have  to.  not  just  when 
we  have  a  chance  to. 

Haccerty  &  Haggerty. 

Attorneys  at  Law. 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  August  1,  1983. 
Congressman  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr., 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Andy:  I  have  come  up  with  Reagan's 
campaign  slogan  for  '84—  'He  Kept  Us  Out 
of  Peace.  ■  This  latest  foolishness  in  Central 
America  reminds  us  of  Mark  Twain's  warn- 
ing: 

■The  loud  little  handful-as  usual— will 
shout  for  the  war.  The  pulpit  will— warily 
and  cautiously— object— at  first:  the  great, 
big,  dull  bulk  of  the  nation  will  rub  iU 
sleepy  eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why  there 
should  be  a  war,  and  will  say,  earnestly  and 
indignantly.  It  is  unjust  and  dishonorable, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it."  Then  the 
handful  will  shout  louder.  A  few  fair  men 
on  the  other  side  will  argue  and  reason 
against  the  war  with  speech  and  pen,  and  at 
first  will  have  a  hearing  and  be  applauded: 
but  it  will  not  last  long:  those  others  will 
out  shout  them,  and  presently  the  anti-war 
audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose  popularity. 
Before  long  you  will  see  this  curious  thing: 
the  speakers  stoned  from  the  platform,  and 
free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious 
men  who  in  their  secret  hearts  are  still  at 
one  with  those  stoned  speakers— as  earlier— 
but  do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now  the 
whole  nation— pulpit  and  all— will  take  up 
the  war-cry,  and  shout  itself  hoarse,  and 
mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to  open 
his  mouth;  and  presently  such  mouths  will 
cease  to  open.  Next  the  statesmen  will 
invent  cheap  lies,  putting  the  blame  upon 
the  nation  that  is  attacked,  and  every  man 
will  be  glad  of  those  conscience-soothing  fal- 
sities, and  will  diligently  study  them,  and 
refuse  to  examine  any  refutations  of  them: 
and  thus  he  will  by  and  by  convince  himself 
that  the  war  is  just,  and  will  thank  God  for 
the  better  sleep  he  enjoys  after  this  process 
of  grotesque  self-deception." 
Yours  very  truly. 

Judson  F.  Haggerty.* 
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BOAT  REFUGEES'  HORRORS 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  by 
Roger  Winter  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  regarding 
piracy  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand. 

Brutal  atrocities.  Including  murder, 
rape,  kidnaping,  and  robbery,  continue 
to  be  inflicted  upon  innocent  refugees 
fleeing  from  Indochina  in  search  of 
freedom  by  boat.  In  the  first  3  months 
of  1983,  53  percent  of  the  boats  arriv- 
ing in  Thailand  were  attacked— on  an 
average  of  2'/i  times  each. 

Some  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
curbing  these  criminal  attacks,  but  the 
level  of  brutality  remains  intolerable.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Winter's  conclusion 
that  "the  world  community  can  do 
much  better.  "  I  commend  Mr.  Winter 
and  the  United  States  Committee  for 
Refugees,  which  he  directs,  for  the 
leadership  and  humanitarian  concern 
which  led  them  to  recently  send  a  del- 
egation to  Southeast  Asia  to  study 
what  could  be  done  to  protect  these  in- 
nocent refugees. 

Boat  Refugees'  Horrors 
(By  Roger  P.  Winter) 

Washington —The  flow  of  Vietnamese 
boat  refugees  has  fallen  sharply  since  1979. 
yet  there  remains  a  steady  leakage  across 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and  the  South  China 
Sea  of  those  who  have  experienced  or  fear 
repression  by  Vietnamese  authorities. 
Todays  refugees  face  the  same  dangers  as 
their  predecessors;  rough  seas  and  un- 
.seaworthy  boats:  Vietnamese  Navy  patrols: 
and.  in  some  cases,  an  inhospitable  welcome 
on  the  receiving  shores.  But  these  dangers 
pale  next  to  the  horror  of  pirate  attacks. 
The  pirates  are  not  of  the  swashbuckling  va- 
riety, but  rather  common  thugs  and  mur- 
derers on  the  high  seas. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  Vietnamese 
refugee  boats  that  land  in  Thailand  and  Ma- 
laysia are  attacked  by  pirates,  most  more 
than  once.  "Attack"  in  a  term  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  atrocities.  Theft  of  whatever 
valuables  the  refugees  have  brought  with 
them  is  universal.  Frequently  the  attackers 
also  steal  the  boat's  motor  or  otherwise  dis- 
able the  craft,  causing  enormous  suffering 
and  loss  of  life.  However,  violence  is  the 
most  vicious  of  all. 

On  May  6.  for  example,  a  boat  carrying  31 
Vietnamese  refugees  was  attacked  twice  by 
Thai  pirates.  Twelve  of  the  refugees  were 
knifed  or  clubbed  to  death  and  thrown  over- 
board. Three  young  women  were  abducted; 
the  possibility  that  they  survived  is  mini- 
mal. Twelve  more  people  drowned  when  the 
refugee  boat  sank  while  being  towed  by  the 
pirates.  Only  four  men  survived.  In  this  inci- 
dent it  is  not  known  whether  rapes  oc- 
curred. The  normal  pattern,  however,  is  for 
young  women  to  be  repeatedly  raped,  some- 
times dozens  of  limes.  If  abducted,  they  and 
any  young  children  with  them  are  usually 
thrown  overl)oard;  a  few  are  sold  into  prosti- 
tution. 
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Of  the  scores  of  boat  refugees  I  inter- 
viewed recently  as  part  of  a  United  States 
Committee  for  Refugees  team  in  Thailand 
and  Malaysia,  only  one  traveled  on  a  boat 
that  was  not  attacked  during  the  journey. 
In  every  case,  the  pirates  were  Thai.  In  most 
cases  the  pirates  were  armed,  but  in  almost 
no  cases  were  the  refugees  armed.  Some- 
times, the  pirates  appeared  to  be  common 
fishermen  opportunistically  attacking  a  vul- 
nerable target. 

Many  boat  people  do  not  live  to  tell  their 
stories.  Those  who  do  are  carefully  de- 
briefed by  United  Nations  authorities.  What 
emerges  Is  a  picture  of  mayhem  on  the  high 
seas  involving  unarmed  refugees  that  Is,  I 
believe,  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

No  one  disputes  the  evidence— not  the 
Thai  Government,  the  United  Nations  or 
the  United  States  Government.  But  no  one 
stops  the  attacks. 

The  Thai  Government  operates  a  small, 
marginally  effective  antipiracy  program  in 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  The  $3.6  million  used 
In  this  effort  last  year  was  provided  by  a 
dozen  nations,  the  United  States  being  the 
largest  donor. 

The  Thai  Navy  uses  decoy  boats,  spotter 
planes  and  fast  patrol  boats  to  cover  an  area 
of  18,000  square  miles.  With  only  one  unit 
of  each  type  on  daily  patrol  and  many  at- 
tacks occurring  outside  the  project  area,  the 
deterrent  effect,  while  perceptible,  is  mini- 
mal. A  team  of  experts  in  marine  patrol  and 
interdiction  recently  analyzed  the  Thai 
effort  and  made  recommendations  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees. At  the  prompting  of  Representative 
Stephen  Solarz.  Democrat  of  New  York, 
Congress  has  appropriated  $5  million  to 
contribute  to  this  and  related  efforts,  right- 
ly recognizing  that  these  refugees  are  "our" 
people— individuals  who  have  suffered  for 
their  identification  with  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam 
War. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  refugees  we  inter- 
viewed, almost  all  Indicated  that  they  knew 
from  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  or  other 
sources  that  pirate  attacks  should  be  ex- 
pected. They  also  knew  it  was  possible,  if 
they  landed  in  Thailand,  that  they  would  be 
Interned  for  a  period  of  years  without  hope 
of  resettlement  by  Thai  authorities  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  flow  of  boat  refugees.  We 
asked  everyone.  If.  having  emerged  from  the 
trauma  of  attack  and  Impending  Intern- 
ment, they  would  again  attempt  to  flee  Viet- 
nam. In  every  case  but  one  they  answered 
with  a  clear  yes.  The  one  exception  was  a 
woman  who  had  watched  her  15-year-old 
daughter  raped  and  abducted,  probably 
never  to  be  seen  again.  To  her,  the  cost  of 
freedom  had  been  too  high. 

For  refugees,  the  cost  of  freedom  Is  always 
high.  But  all  of  us  must  agree  that  pirate  at- 
tacks exact  an  Inhuman  price.  Regardless  of 
politics,  the  entire  world  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  stamping  out  ruthless  violence.  It  is 
Intolerable  for  the  civilized  world  to  allow  or 
to  Ignore  such  violence  against  refugees  or 
any  other  peaceable  people. 

The  world  community  can  do  much 
better.* 
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ALIEN:  YURIY  ANDROPOV 

HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Yuriy  Andropov  ascended  to  the  gen- 
eral secretaryship  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  last  year, 
and  subsequently  became  President  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  the  Western  media  was 
quickly  engulfing  the  free  world  with 
false  portraits  of  Mr.  Andropov.  If  one 
were  gullible  enough  to  believe  the  re- 
ports and  feature  articles,  one  would 
have  accepted  Yuriy  Andropov  as  a 
kind,  tolerant,  gentle,  likeable  connois- 
seur of  Western  literature  and  jazz 
music. 

Fortunately  a  number  of  articles  and 
books  have  recently  been  coming  into 
print  which  present  a  more  realistic 
look  at  Mr.  Andropov  and  teach  some- 
thing about  Soviet  society  and  the 
power  processes  at  work  inside  the 
party  leadership.  Two  such  books  are 
"Andropov:  New  Challenge  to  the 
West"  (by  Beichman  and  Bemstam) 
and  "The  Russian  Version  of  the 
Second  World  War"  (edited  by 
Graham  Lyons),  both  of  which  are  re- 
viewed in  fall,  1983  issue  of  the  Herit- 
age Foundation's  Policy  Review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reviews  follow: 
Alien 


(By  Stephen  Haseler) 

Andropov:  New  Challenge  to  the  West,  by 
Arnold  Beichman  and  Mikhail  S.  Bemstam 
(New  York:  Stein  and  Day  Publishers). 

The  Russian  Version  of  the  Second  World 
War,  edited  by  Graham  Lyons  (New  York: 
Facts  on  Pile  Publications). 

It  was  Inevitable  that  much  of  the  West- 
ern media,  together  with  the  remnants  of 
the  Western  foreign  policy  establishments, 
would  attempt  to  portray  a  new  boss  In  the 
Eastern  bloc  both  as  a  force  for  stability 
and  as  a  Communist  with  a  human  face. 
Yuri  Vladimlrovlch  Andropov,  who  ascend- 
ed to  the  general  secretaryship  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU) 
on  November  15.  1982.  and  subsequently 
became  president  of  the  U.S.S.R..  was 
simply  the  beneficiary  of  a  Western  need. 
Whoever  had  won  the  tussle  to  succeed 
Brezhnev  would  have  been  accorded  the 
same  lenient  treatment. 

Pleasant  characteristics- a  certain  liberal- 
ity, a  measure  of  tolerance,  a  lack  of  fanati- 
cism, and  the  like- would  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  party  leaders  like  Viktor  Grlshln. 
■Vladimir  Dolglkh.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  or 
Mr.  Andropov's  most  serious  rival  for  the 
post.  Konstantin  Chemenko.  Even  Mr. 
Andropov's  predecessors  at  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  security  apparatus— the  odious  Gen- 
rlkh  Yagoda  and  the  repugnant  Lavrentl 
Berla— had  they  been  bom  later  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  top  (rather  than  being  execut- 
ed), would  have  lived  to  see  the  gentler  side 
of  their  natures  paraded  before  Westem 
eyes. 

A  world  both  hungering  for  stability  and 
fearing  war  quite  naturally  wants  to  believe 
the  best  of  the  man  placed  In  authority  over 
the  globe's  most  powerful  military  machine. 
And  the  trivial  and  often  gullible  media  give 
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people  what  they  want.  Also,  there  is 
present  In  the  aftermath  of  any  Kremlin 
succession,  when  public  attention  Is  focused 
directly  though  fleetingly  upon  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  regime,  a  generalized  tendency  to 
contain  the  popular  anti-Communist  senti- 
ment In  the  West  that  might  take  hold  If 
the  record  of  the  new  leader  were  properly 
scrutinized. 

behind  the  MASK 

Consequently,  the  KGB  disinformation 
network  hardly  had  to  work  overtime  on 
Yuri  Andropov's  Image.  An  Impression  of  a 
man  of  Westem  tastes  who  like  American 
jazz— and  for  a  separate  generation  the 
tango  as  well— emerged  quite  smoothly.  The 
man  of  intellect  and  wide  sympathies  was 
easy  to  sell  and  package. 

There  was.  quite  naturally,  something  of  a 
minor  reaction  to  all  of  this  among  high- 
brow conservative  circles  within  the  West, 
but  the  initial  Image  flickers  on.  and  some 
seven  months  after  the  event  a  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Times  can  refer  to 
Mr.  Andropov,  without  a  shred  of  evidence 
or  the  use  of  named  sources,  as  "said  by  his 
associates  to  be  more  cosmopolitan  than  his 
predecessors." 

In  this  environment  it  is  refreshing  to  be 
able  to  turn  to  the  first  serious  account  of 
Mr.   Andropov's  background  to  appear  in 
book  form.  Andropov:  New  Challenge  to  the 
West   Is  a  political  biography  of  the  new 
Soviet  chief.  Mr.  Beichman  and  Mr.  Bem- 
stam have  produced  a  scholarly  yet  timely 
account  of  the  rise  and  rise  of  the  office 
clerk  from  Stavropol;  and  in  so  doing  they 
provide  the  reader  with  Intriguing  glances 
not  only   Into  Mr.  Andropov's  background 
and  character  but  also  Into  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  elite.  Its  system  of  recruitment, 
its  patterns  of  rewards   and  punishments, 
and  the  sheer  mthlessness.  brutality,  and 
luck  needed  to  survive  and  prosper  within  It. 
Mr.   Andropov   worked   his  way   through 
the    Komsomol    (the    Russian    Communist 
youth  organization)  and  at  the  age  of  23  was 
working  directly  under  the  section  of  the 
NKVD   (a   predecessor  of   the   KGB)   that 
oversaw  the  Volga  construction  project  and 
directed  the  slave  labor  that  built  it.  During 
this  period  the  future  Soviet  chief  with  lib- 
eral  tastes  evidently  worked  closely  with 
two   of   the   worst   Stallnoid   apparatchiks. 
Yacob  Rappoport  and  Sergei  Zhuk.  both  re- 
ferred   to    In   some   detail    In    the   second 
volume  of  Solzhenltsyns  Gulag  Archipela- 
go. Mr.  Beichman  and  Mr.  Bemstam  argue 
that  having  worked  closely  with  these  two 
was     "like    having    worked    for    Helnrlch 
Hlmmler  and  Adolph  Elchmann.  In  the  later 
Nazi  period."  And  Mr.  Andropov  was  pro- 
moted. Later,  at  age  26.  we  see  him  leading, 
according  to  the  biography,  "a  team  sent  to 
terrorize  the  population  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Karelo-Plnnlsh  Republic." 

Mr.  Beichman  and  Mr.  Bemstam  develop 
a  portrait  of  the  young  Mr.  Andropov  that 
is.  to  say  the  least,  unsavory.  Their  Mr. 
Andropov  Is  at  home  In  the  Stallnesque 
world  of  slave  labor  and  terror,  a  guileful 
operator  In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Com- 
munist system,  a  Komsomol  opportunist 
carefully  developing  contacts  with  patrons 
in  the  party  In  Moscow  and  in  the  NKVD. 
The  biographers  tell  us  little  about  the  per- 
sonal life  of  the  aspiring  Mr.  Andropov— 
Indeed  there  Is  hardly  anything  known 
about  it— but  an  investigation  Into  this  area 
would  be  fruitful,  for  the  new  Soviet  chief, 
the  man  of  Westem  tastes  and  liberal  out- 
look, hardly  derived  such  human  sensibility 
from  his  official  life. 
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One  putlcularly  Intriguing  aspect  of  Mr. 
Andropov's  rise  from  local  and  regional 
"politics"  to  the  center  of  events  Is  revealed 
In  this  readable  biography.  Mr.  Andropov 
was  evidently  a  Junior  member  of  what  Mr. 
Belchman  and  Mr.  Bernstam  discern  and  de- 
scribe as  a  brotherhood  within  the  Commu- 
nist party,  a  "loosely  organized  hierarchical 
group  within  the  party,  one  with  its  own 
rules.  Its  own  traditions  and  aspirations,  a 
Marxist-Leninist  brotherhood  of  power  and 
strategy."  This  group  Included  such  figures 
as  Mikhail  Suslov.  Brezhnev,  Nikolai  Patoll- 
chev  (Mr.  Andropov's  patron),  Prol  Kozlov, 
and  Boris  Ponomarev.  After  the  Second 
World  War  this  brotherhood  began  to  take 
up  key  positions  in  the  party  apparatus,  and 
In  1952  they  began  preparing,  with  Stalin,  a 
new  wave  of  terror  and  another  party  purge. 
But  the  brotherhood  evidently  received  a  se- 
rious setback  after  Stalin's  death.  The  coali- 
tion of  Georgi  Malenkov,  Beria.  and  Khru- 
shchev, and  then  the  emergence  of  Khru- 
shchev, virtually  exiled  Mr.  Andropov  from 
the  outer  ring  of  power,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Budapest  embassy. 

The  biographers  suggest,  however,  that 
the  brotherhood  succeeded  in  making  a 
comeback  as  Khrushchev's  power  waned, 
and  that  the  key  figure  was  the  austere 
Suslov.  who  was  able  to  place  his  client  Mr. 
Andropov  into  a  seat  in  the  party  secretar- 
iat following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  By 
1967.  with  Brezhnev  and  Suslov  and  Mr. 
Ponomarev  increasing  their  reach  and 
power,  the  brotherhood  was  able  to  secure 
for  Mr.  Andropov  both  a  candidate  member- 
ship in  the  Politburo  and  the  control  of  the 
KGB. 

The  authors  argue  that  the  gang  around 
Suslov.  a  coterie  in  which  Mr.  Andropov  was 
playing  an  ever- increasing  role,  was  never  at 
home  with  the  destalinization  process  at- 
tempted in  the  fifties,  and  that  the  Khru- 
shchev period  was,  in  the  words  of  a  key 
sentence  in  the  book,  "in  the  nature  of  a 
long  transition  between  Stalin  and  the 
Brezhnev-Suslov  coalition."  The  brother- 
hood also  disliked  the  party  line,  still  in 
force  years  after  Khrushchev's  ouster,  that 
no  reference  should  be  made  in  public  to 
the  NKVD.  Stalin's  instrument  for  mass 
terror.  Yuri  Andropov,  obviously  hiding  his 
liberal  tastes.  l>ecame  so  frustrated  with  this 
state  of  affairs  that  he  made  an  extraordi- 
nary speech  as  early  as  1967  that,  in  effect, 
resurrected  the  reputation  of  the  NKVD. 

MILUStARIAN  PSYCHOPATHS 

Here  was  the  newly  installed  KGB  chief 
showing  his  real  colors  and  speaking  for  a 
gang  that  saw  clearly  that  Communist  party 
power  rested  securely  upon  "state  security 
organs  "-the  NKVD.  the  NKGB.  the  MGB. 
and  their  present  version,  the  KGB— from 
day  one  of  the  takeover  in  1917. 

Mr.  Beichman  and  Mr.  Bernstam  have  not 
only  set  out  to  put  before  their  readers  a  de- 
tailed biographical  sketch  of  "Yuri  Andro- 
pov; obviously,  they  are  also  attempting  a 
much  larger  task:  to  weaken  or  destroy  the 
Western  ittelligentsia's  fatal  attraction  to 
the  notion  that  Soviet  leaders  are  the  same 
kind  of  species  of  political  being  as  our  own 
politicians  and  that  they  are  understand- 
able in  Western  terms.  Rol)ert  Conquest,  in 
an  introduction  to  the  political  biography, 
argues.  "There  are  those  in  the  West  who 
would  simply  have  us  ignore  the  historical 
and  psychological  background  of  men  like 
Andropov.  They  would  pay  no  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  and  those  like  him  are  the 
products  of  a  history  quite  alien  to  our  own 
and  are  the  exemplars  of  a  political  psychol- 
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ogy  of  a  type  hardly  seen  in  the  West  out- 
side small  sects  of  mlllenarlan  psycho- 
paths.'" 

For  those  who  remain,  after  reading  this 
powerful  book,  unconvinced  about  Mr.  Con- 
quest's thesis  that  ""them"  and  "us""  are  ut- 
terly different  and  distinct.  I  can  recom- 
mend an  Intriguing  little  book  entitled  "The 
Russian  Version  of  the  Second  World  War."" 
edited  by  Graham  Lyons.  In  his  book,  pub- 
lished in  1976.  Mr.  Lyons  has  compiled  an 
account  of  the  Second  World  War  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Soviet  authors  of  Rus- 
sian schoolbooks.  Naturally,  things  being 
what  they  are,  these  schoolbooks  amount  to 
the  official  history  of  the  war  according  to 
the  Soviet  party.  They  are  deeply  instruc- 
tive. 

Any  Soviet,  or  indeed  Russian,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  Second  World  War 
is  bound  to  t>e  distinct  from  those  prevalent 
in  the  West.  Among  normal  states  this  is 
certainly  the  case:  The  American  view  pre- 
sented in  the  schools  no  doubt  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  that  of  the  British,  and  the 
British  from  that  of  the  French.  As  a  young 
Englishman,  I  was  brought  up  to  believe 
that  we  British  virtually  won  the  war  single- 
handedly,  that  the  Americans  came  in  late, 
at  the  last  moment  as  usual,  that  the 
French  let  us  down  in  1940,  and  so  forth. 

These  impressions  were  culled  from 
schoolbooks,  from  home  life,  and  from 
movies.  However,  these  simplistic  and  dis- 
torted notions  did  not  last  long  as  I,  togeth- 
er no  doubt  with  my  generation  in  other 
democratic  countries,  gained  access  to  other 
points  of  view,  read  more  scholarly  interpre- 
tations, and  traveled.  There  was  certainly 
no  official  view  of  the  Second  World  War 
imposed  upon  me,  and  there  was  also  a  good 
deal  of  plain  old  anti-British  sentiment  in 
many  of  the  schoolbooks.  Just  as  American 
schoolchildren  today  are  instructed  in  the 
wickedness  of  the  American  war  in  Vietnam, 
so  were  British  schoolchildren  told  about 
the  evils  of  the  British  Empire. 

These  points  need  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  one  reads  77ie  Russian  Version.  It  is 
not  actually  the  Russian  version;  it  is  rather 
the  Soviet  Communist  party  version,  a  point 
strangely  omitted  by  the  editor.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  only  version  available  to  any 
Soviet  citizen. 

THE  FRATERNAL  SOVIET  FAMILY 

But  the  main  interest  in  this  small  book 
lies  in  some  of  the  breathtaking  assertions 
made  by  Yuri  Andropovs  KGB  as  it  helped 
prepare  and  approve  this  history.  Let  us 
take  the  official  account  of  the  Nazi-Soviet 
pact,  which  is  called,  interestingly,  the 
Soviet-German  Non-Aggression  Pact.  It  is 
argued  that  the  Soviets  were  right  to  sign 
because  the  pact  "enabled  the  Soviet  Union 
to  avoid  war  on  two  fronts  and  to  gain  time 
to  strengthen  the  country"s  defenses.""  Evi- 
dently, "the  Soviet  government  realized 
that  Hitler  had  not  given  up  his  plans  for 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  a  routine  manoeuvre  of  the  Facist 
leadership."" 

Following  the  pact,  "The  Nazis  could  not 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  Soviet  border  .  .  . 
This  is  why  in  pursuance  of  its  liberation 
mission  the  Soviet  Army  marched  into  the 
Western  Ukraine  and  West  Byelorussia, 
where  it  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
the  population.'"  Then,  ""Throughout  Octo- 
l)er  1939,  democratic  elections  were  held  in 
the  newly  liberated  areas  to  people's  assem- 
blies. Acting  on  the  will  of  the  people,  these 
assemblies  proclaimed  Soviet  power  and  re- 
quested the  Supreme  Soviet  to  admit  West- 
em  Ukraine  and  Western  Byelorussia  in  the 
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fraternal  family  of  Soviet  nations.  The  Su- 
preme Soviet  complied." 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Finland,  described 
as  "armed  conflict  with  Finland,"  is  treated 
in  the  following  way:  "The  Soviet  state  was 
faced  with  the  acute  problem  of  further 
strengthening  its  security,  in  particular  on 
the  frontier  with  Finland  ...  At  the  end  of 
November  1939,  artillery  fire  directed  in 
provocation  against  our  territory  from  the 
Finnish  side  forced  the  Soviet  government 
to  take  retaliatory  measures.  Thus  Finnish 
reactionary  forces,  incited  by  Fascist  Ger- 
many and  the  other  imperialist  powers,  un- 
leashed war  against  the  Soviet  Union."' 

The  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  states  into 
the  Soviet  system  is  dealt  with  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  "The  German  invasion  of  Poland 
also  added  to  the  danger  of  a  Nazi  attack 
upon  the  Soviet  Unon  from  the  Baltic  shore 
.  .  .  There  was  the  danger  that  they  (the 
Baltic  states]  would  become  German  vassal 
states  ...  In  view  of  this  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment approached  the  Baltic  governments 
with  the  offer  of  mutual  assistance  treaties. 
The  Soviet  proposals  were  met  favorably  by 
the  peoples  of  these  countries,  and  their 
Governments  gave  their  consent  .  .  .  The 
treaties  fortified  the  defenses  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  republics."' 

One  is  tempted,  even  in  the  medium  of  a 
review,  simply  to  reproduce  quote  after 
quote  from  "The  Russian  Version,""  and 
without  comment.  Soviet  ""historians""  can 
rightly  argue  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
that  iHjre  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  the 
horrow,  and  there  is  now  a  preponderance 
of  Western  opinion  that  would  agree  with 
them.  But  the  sheer  Orwellian  doublespeak 
and  the  ""big  lie"  technique  that  infuse  this 
Russian  version  on  so  many  other  fronts 
take  the  whole  issue  beyond  rational  argu- 
ment. 

The  madness  of  it  all  is  that  the  Soviet 
historians  who  wrote  this  version  may  even 
believe  in  it.  Can  Robert  Conquest  be  gain- 
sayed  when  he  argues  that  men  like  Yuri 
Andropov  are  "products  of  a  history  quite 
alien  to  our  owti"? 

(Stephen  Haseler  is  a  visiting  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  and  a  visiting  fellow 
at  the  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center.  His 
most  recent  l>ook  is  The  Tragedy  of  Labor, 
published  by  Blackwell's  of  Oxford.)* 
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•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  I  are  introducing 
the  Single-Employer  Pension  Plan 
Amendments  Act  of  1983,  which 
amends  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA) 
and  makes  conforming  changes  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
bill  is  urgently  needed  to  put  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation 
(PBGC),  the  agency  which  insures 
that  workers  get  their  private  pensions 
when  their  companies  are  in  financial 
difficulty,  back  on  a  sound  financial 
footing. 


The  bill  would  strengthen  the  PBGC 
program  in  two  significant  ways:  by 
raising  the  Insurance  premium  for 
single-employer  plans  from  the  cur- 
rent $2.60  per  year  per  plan  partici- 
pant to  $6  and  by  restructuring  the 
single-employer  insurance  program  to 
limit  access  to  PBGC  assistance  only 
to  those  cases  in  which  workers'  pen- 
sions are  jeopardized  because  their 
employers  are  in  genuine  financial  dif- 
ficulty. No  changes  to  the  multiem- 
ployer insurance  system  are  made  by 
this  bill. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  administration 
asked  Congress  to  approve  the  single- 
employer  premium  increase  but  the 
business  community  strongly  objected 
to  the  increase  unless  the  system  was 
reformed.  At  the  request  of  Congress- 
man Erlenborn.  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations.  Phillip  Burton, 
agreed  to  defer  action  on  the  premium 
increase  request  until  the  necessary 
reforms  were  developed  and  could  be 
enacted  at  the  same  time. 

Pew  dispute  the  need  for  reform. 
The  problem  is  deciding  what  type  of 
reform  is  necessary  and  how  to  bal- 
ance the  conflicting  interests  of  pro- 
viding strong  Federal  controls  to 
assure  the  least  possible  risk  to  the 
PBGC  insurance  system  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  private  sector 
business  decisionmaking  processes  to 
proceed  undisturbed.  For  at  least  3 
years,  representatives  of  big  and  small 
business,  organized  labor,  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  struggling  to 
reconcile  these  competing  interests 
and  produce  a  reform  package  that  all 
could  support.  Although  they  are  very 
close  to  achieving  consensus,  a  hand- 
ful of  outstanding  issues  remain. 

Because     Congressman     Erlenborn 
and  I  are  committed  to  assuring  both 
the    premium    increase    and    reform 
measures  are  enacted  this  year,  we  re- 
cently   instructed    the    subcommittee 
staff  to  prepare  a  bill  addressing  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  the  con- 
cerns of  all  parties  and  identifying  for 
us  the  issues  which  remain  unresolved. 
We  are  most  concerned  that  3  years 
have  passed  and  no  one  has  been  will- 
ing or  able  to  make  the  hard  choices 
which  are  necessary  to  forge  consen 
sus.     As    elected     policymakers,     the 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  undertake  that  task  when  the 
private   parties   are   unable   to   agree. 
And  that  is  what  we  have  done  in  this 
bill. 

While  I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill,  I 
have  no  illusions  that  it  meets  all  the 
objectives  of  all  the  parties  who  have 
been  working  hard  on  this  issue  for  so 
many  years.  If  each  of  us  could  write 
with  a  clean  slate,  none  of  us  would 
pen  this  precise  bill.  But  the  longer  we 
delay  making  these  essential  changes, 
the  greater  the  financial  pressures  on 
the  insurance  system. 
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We    invite    the    administration    and 
the  single-employer  pension  communi- 
ty as  a  whole  to  work  with  us  to  refine 
this  bill.  We  have  identified  particular 
areas    of    concern    in    the    summary 
which    follows.    We    intend    to    work 
quickly.  Enough  time  has  gone  by  and 
the    problems    are    well-known.    The 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations  will  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
bill  on  September  28,   1983.  in  room 
2261    of   the   Rayburn   House   Office 
Building  at  10  a.m.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  subcommittee  will  mark  up  the 
bill.  We  urge  all  affected  parties  to 
share  their  comments  and  suggestions 
with  us  as  soon  as  possible  so  that, 
working  together,  we  may  enact  this 
urgently  needed  legislation  this  year. 
Summary  of  the  Single-Employer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1983 
general  policy  objectives 
The  overall  policy  objectives  of  the  bill 
are    to    encourage    the    maintenance    and 
growth  of  single-employer  defined  benefit 
plans  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  workers  receive  their  prom- 
ised pension  benefits,  to  assure  that  unfund- 
ed pension  liabilities  are  transferred  onto 
the  termination  insurance  system  only  in 
cases  of  severe  business  hardship,  and  to  put 
the  termination  Insurance  system  back  on  a 
fiscally  sound  basis  by  raising  the  single-em- 
ployer plan   premium   and   tightening   the 
rules  governing  both  access  to  the  insurance 
system  and  liability  upon  plan  termination. 
definitions 
For  purposes  of  clarity  and  consistency, 
key   terms   used   throughout  the   bill   and 
ERISA  itself  are  defined  in  section  102  of 
the  bill.  Among  those  terms  are  contribut- 
ing sponsor,  employer,  and  controlled  group. 
premiums 
Effective  for  plan  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1982,  the  single-employer  pen- 
sion plan  termination   insurance  premium 
will  be  $6.00  per  participant  per  year.  A  spe- 
cial   payment    rule    is    provided    for   plans 
which  may  have  made  their  payments  to 
PBGC  for  this  year  at  the  time  the  bill  is 
enacted.  In  addition,  the  process  by  which 
Congress  may  adopt  any  future  premium  in- 
creases is  changed  from  a  concurrent  to  a 
joint  resolution  procedure.  Finally,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  (CRS)  is  direct- 
ed to  study  the  premiums  established  for 
single-employer    plans    under    Title    IV    of 
ERISA  and  report  to  Congress  any  legisla- 
tive   or   operational    recommendations    for 
change  not  later  than  two  years  after  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  CRS  will  be  assist- 
ed in  its  study  by  an  Advisory  Council  con- 
sisting of  individuals  expert  in  these  mat- 
ters representing  single-employer  plan  spon- 
sors, employee  org£inizations  and  the  gener- 
al public  (Section  103). 

terminations  by  plan  administrators 
Sections  104  through  106  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  single-employer  plan 
terminations  initiated  by  the  plan  adminis- 
trator. Plans  may  terminate  only  under  a 
"standard  termination'"  (new  section  4041(b) 
set  out  in  section  105)  or  under  a  "distress 
termination"  (new  section  4041(c)  set  out  in 
section  106). 

The  general  rules  which  apply  to  both  a 
standard  and  distress  termination  are  in 
new  section  4041(a)(Section  104)  and  re- 
quire prior  notice  and  other  preconditions 
to  termination  in  the  case  of  certain  collec- 
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tively  bargained  plans  In  which  coverage  of 
participants  is  specifically  bargained  and 
embodied  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments or  plan  documents. 

A.  Standard  termination 
This  type  of  termination  is  available  to  all 
contributing  sponsors  regardless  of  financial 
condition  and  does  not  require  PBGC  ap- 
proval.   Certain    procedural    requirements 
must  be  met,  however,  and  certain  obliga- 
tions to  employees  may  not  be  abrogated. 
Under  a  standard  termination,  future  bene- 
fit   accruals    cease    but    additional    service 
beyond  the  termination  date  must  be  count- 
ed for  vesting  and  eligibility  purposes.  This 
is  generally  a  codification  of  the  current 
practice  permitted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (the  so-called  "shallow  freeze").  Ces- 
sation of  benefit  accruals  outside  of  a  stand- 
ard termination  will  no  longer  be  permitted. 
Subsequent    to    a   standard    termination, 
contributing  sponsors  and  members  or  their 
controlled  groups  will  be  required  to  fund 
the  plan  under  the  normal  funding  rules 
until  the  plan  is  fully  funded.  Pull  accrued 
benefits  would  continue  to  be  paid  after  a 
standard  termination.  Paster  funding  would 
be  required  if  the  plan  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  benefits  when  due. 

A  plan  could  only  close  out  its  affairs 
when  it  had  sufficient  assets  to  discharge  all 
vested  liabilities.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
overall  policy  goal  of  the  bill  to  increase  the 
likelihood  that  participants  receive  their 
full  promised  and  earned  benefits. 

Procedurally,  plan  administrators  must 
notify  PBGC,  participants,  and  employee 
representatives  that  the  termination  will 
take  place  on  a  proposed  date.  The  notice  of 
PBGC  must  contain  certain  actuarial  infor- 
mation. The  plan  must  be  amended  to  re- 
flect the  cessation  of  accruals  and  any  other 
additional  obligations  which  arise  as  a  result 
of  standard  termination.  Until  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator makes  a  final  distribution  of  all 
assets,  the  plan  administrator  must  provide 
the  PBGC  with  a  copy  of  certain  actuarial 
information  included  on  the  Schedule  B  of 
the  Form  5500  annually. 


B.  Distress  termination 
Consistent  with  the  overall  policy  goal  of 
the  bill  to  limit  access  to  the  termination  in- 
surance system  to  plans  of  companies  in 
genuine  financial  difficulty.  PBGC  would 
only  be  required  to  pay  guaranteed  benefits 
for  plans  who  met  one  of  four  threshold 

( 1 )  All  plans  maintained  by  the  contribut- 
ing sponsor  and  each  substantial  member  of 
its  controlled  group  must  have  received 
funding  waivers  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  three  of  five  plan  years  preced- 
ing the  year  of  plan  termination,  including 
the  most  recently  completed  plan  year. 

(2)  The  contributing  sponsor  and  each 
substantial  member  of  its  controlled  group 
has  filed  a  petition  (which  has  not  been  dis- 
missed or  converted)  seeking  liquidation 
under  federal  or  state  bankruptcy  law. 

(3)  The  contributing  sponsor  provides  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  the  PBGC  that  unless  a 
distress  termination  is  granted,  the  sponsor 
and  each  substantial  member  of  its  con- 
trolled group  will  be  unable  to  pay  their 
debts  when  due  and  unable  to  continue  in 
business. 

(4)  With  respect  to  all  plans  of  the  con- 
tributing sponsor  and  each  substantial 
member  of  its  controlled  group,  the  ratios  of 
(A)  required  pension  contributions  to  total 
annualized  wages  of  covered  participants, 
and  (B)  required  pension  contributions  to 
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gross  Income,  have  doubled  over  a  stated 
period  of  time. 

For  purposes  of  these  tests,  a  substantial 
member  of  a  controlled  group  Is  a  person 
whose  assets  comprise  5%  or  more  of  the 
total  assets  of  the  controlled  group. 

Once  one  of  these  tests  Is  met,  the  proce- 
dure followed  by  the  PBGC  to  effectuate 
the  termination  Is  Intended  to  be  generally 
the  same  as  current  law.  Determinations  of 
sufficiency  and  net  worth  must  be  made 
before  any  distress  termination  Is  complete. 
We  do  not  intend  to  put  PBGC  In  any  worse 
position  than  it  is  under  current  law  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  set  up  a  structure  for  distress 
termination  which  Invites  additional  litiga- 
tion. We,  therefore,  solicit  the  comments  of 
the  PBGC  and  others  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  these  distress  tests  to  identify  finan- 
cially stressed  companies  for  whom  pension 
relief  is  essential.  In  addition,  we  invite  com- 
ments on  the  necessity  for  providing  greater 
protection  for  PBGC  (and  the  premium- 
payers)  against  unnecessarily  lengthy  dis- 
putes over  net  worth. 

TERMINATIONS  BY  THE  CORI>ORATION 

The  PBGCs  authority  to  terminate  a  plan 
involuntarily  under  section  4042  of  ERISA 
is  generally  unchanged. 

UABILITY  POLLOWING  PLAN  TERMINATION 

Once  a  plan  has  been  terminated  in  a  dis- 
tress termination  or  by  the  PBGC  under  its 
own  authority,  persons  may  be  liable  to  the 
PBGC  and.  in  certain  instances,  to  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries.  That  liability  is  de- 
scribed in  section  4062  (section  110  of  the 
bill).  Those  who  are  liable  (each  contribut- 
ing sponsor  and  all  members  of  their  con- 
trolled groups)  are  identified  in  subsection 
(a).  The  amount  of  liability  to  PBGC  and 
participants  is  set  forth  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  respectively.  Subsection  (d)  contains 
a  special  rule  limiting  liability  for  certain 
persons  who  are  liable  under  section  4062 
not  as  contributing  sponsors  but  rather  only 
as  members  of  controlled  groups  of  those 
sponsors. 

A.  Liability  to  PBGC 

The  contributing  spwnsors  and  all  mem- 
l>ers  of  their  controlled  groups  are  liable  for 
the  full  underfunding  of  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  guaranteed  benefits.  In  addition, 
unpaid  contributions  (including  any  contri- 
butions for  which  funding  waivers  have 
been  granted  and  any  contributions  which 
would  have  been  due  but  for  the  filing  of  a 
bankruptcy  petition)  must  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  unfunded  guaranteed  benefits. 

If  the  sum  of  all  the  amounts  described 
above  exceeds  the  sum  of  30  percent  of  the 
net  worth  of  each  liable  person,  then  the 
amount  of  liability  is  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  30  percent  amount  described 
above,  and 

(2)  An  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
pretax-profits  of  each  contributing  sponsor 
and  all  members  of  their  controlled  groups 
for  a  period  of  10  fiscal  years  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  plan  terminates.  If 
there  are  not  profits  in  any  fiscal  year,  no 
profit  payment  to  the  PBGC  is  required. 

B.  Liability  to  participants  and 
beneficiaries 
Contributing  sponsors  and  all  members  of 
their  controlled  groups  who  are  liable  under 
section  4062  are  required  to  contribute  to  a 
special  termination  trust  described  in  new 
section  4042A  (Section  108  of  the  bill).  The 
contribution  is  limited  to  5  percent  of 
pretax  profits  calculated  and  payable  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  10  percent  of  profits 
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which  Is  due  to  the  PBGC.  Payments  to  par- 
ticipants, and  beneficiaries  from  the  termi- 
nation trust  are  designed  to  pay  whenever 
possible  the  difference  between  vested  and 
guaranteed  benefits. 

Although  payments  into  the  termination 
trust  are  limited  In  duration  to  a  period  of 
time  ending  on  the  earlier  of  the  10th  fiscal 
year  after  the  year  in  which  the  plan  termi- 
nated or  the  year  In  which  the  trust  has 
assets  sufficient  to  pay  all  benefits  not  oth- 
erwise payable  by  the  PBGC  or  the  plan, 
payments  from  the  trust  to  participants  and 
beneficiaries  will  continue  as  long  as  there 
is  money  in  the  trust.  If  in  any  given  year, 
however,  there  is  not  enough  money  to 
make  the  annual  lump  sum  payments  to  all 
participants  and  beneficiaries,  they  may  get 
no  payment  at  all  or  only  a  pro  rata  pay- 
ment. If  money  is  subsequently  contributed 
to  the  trust,  generally  no  makeup  payments 
are  required. 

CONTINGENT  LIABILITY 

A  new  part  (Part  2)  is  added  to  Title  IV  to 
close  the  loophole  under  present  law  (1) 
which  allows  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions to  spin-off  a  subsidiary  and  its  related 
pension  liabilities  thus  removing  the  con- 
trolled group  from  the  reach  of  the  PBGC 
in  the  event  the  subsidiary  terminates  its 
pension  plans  and  (2)  in  which  the  liability 
to  the  PBGC  can  be  increased  dramatically 
when  a  company  sells  its  assets  and  trans- 
fers its  pension  liabilities  to  a  buyer  which 
is  financially  weaker  than  the  seller.  Section 
112  of  the  bill  contains  all  the  new  sections 
added  to  ERISA  related  to  contingent  liabil- 
ity. 

Section  4071  defines  the  event,  called  a 
l)enefit  obligation  change,  which  triggers  a  5 
(or  in  certain  cases  a  10  year  period)  in 
which  a  formerly  obligated  contributing 
sponsor  or  controlled  group  member  is  con- 
tingently liable.  In  the  event  of  a  benefit  ob- 
ligation change,  a  formerly  obligated  person 
is  jointly  and  severally  liable  on  a  contin- 
gent basis  for  5  years  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  event.  The  5  year  period  is  extended 
to  10  years  if  within  the  first  5  years  one  of 
the  following  events  occur  in  connection 
with  the  new  contributing  sponsor  (e.g.,  the 
buyer);  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  is  initiated 
against  such  person,  such  person  makes  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  a 
custodian,  receiver,  or  trustee  is  appointed 
with  respect  to  such  person,  or  such  person 
begins  to  undergo  liquidation.  An  additional 
condition  necessary  to  trigger  the  extension 
of  the  5  year  period  to  10  years  is  that  the 
total  unfunded  nonforfeitable  benefits  in 
connection  with  the  change  must  exceed  $5 
million  and  the  ratio  or  employer  pension 
plan  contributions  to  total  net  operating 
income  must  equal -or  exceed  '/i. 

Under  regulations  of  the  PBGC,  the  con- 
tingent liability  provisions  may  be  applied 
to  composite  single-employer  plans  under 
which  two  or  more  employers  who  are  not 
in  the  same  controlled  group)  contributes  to 
the  covered  plan. 

Section  4072  describes  the  conditions 
under  which  a  person  undergoes  a  "benefit 
obligation  change"  with  respect  to  benefits 
under  a  single  employer  plan,  thus  trigger- 
ing contingent  employer  liability. 

Under  the  first  set  of  conditions,  contin- 
gent liablity  is  triggered  in  any  case  in 
which  the  liability  for  some  or  all  of  the 
benefits  under  a  single  employer  plan  is 
transferred  to  one  or  more  other  single  em- 
ployer plans.  Any  person  who.  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer,  is  a  contributing  sponsor  of  the 
transferor  plan,  or  a  member  of  such  spon- 
sor's control  group  undergoes  a  benefit  obli- 
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gallon  change  with  respect  to  the  benefits 
for  which  the  liability  is  transferred.  An  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  occurs  in  the 
case  in  which  a  person  who  is  a  contributing 
sponsor  of  the  transferor  plan  is  also  a  con- 
tributing sponsor  of  the  transferee  plan.  In 
this  case,  such  contributing  sponsor  and 
each  member  of  such  sponsor's  control 
group  does  not  undergo  a  benefit  obligation 
change  (and  thus  contingent  liability  is  not 
triggered). 

Under  the  second  set  of  conditions,  in  any 
case  In  which  a  person  ceases  to  be  a  con- 
tributing sponsor  with  respect  to  a  single 
employer  plan,  each  member  of  such  spon- 
sor's control  group  undergoes  a  benefit  obli- 
gation change.  An  exception  to  the  general 
rule  provides  that  such  a  person  does  not 
undergo  a  benefit  obligation  change  if  im- 
mediately after  the  change  such  person  is  a 
contributing  sponsor  of  the  plan  or  a 
member  of  the  controlled  group  of  a  con- 
tributing sponsor  of  the  plan. 

Under  the  third  set  of  conditions,  in  any 
case  in  which  a  person  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  a  controlled  group  (1)  such 
person  undergoes  a  benefit  obligation 
change  with  respect  to  benefits  under  any 
single  employer  plan  of  which  any  member 
of  such  person's  controlled  group  is  a  con- 
tributing sponsor  and  (2)  each  such  con- 
trolled group  member  undergoes  a  benefit 
obligation  change  with  respect  to  benefits 
under  any  single  employer  plan  of  which 
such  person  is  a  contributing  sponsor  as  of 
both  immediately  before  and  immediately 
after  the  change.  An  exception  to  the  gener- 
al rule  provides  that  any  such  person  does 
not  undergo  a  benefit  obligation  change  if 
the  amount  of  the  assets  of  such  person  at 
the  time  of  the  change  is  less  than  5%  of 
the  total  amount  of  assets  of  the  controlled 
group  and  there  is  not  more  than  one  such 
change  within  5  years  of  the  plan  termina- 
tion. 

Section  4073  sets  forth  the  amount  and 
payment  of  contingent  liability.  Subject  to 
reductions  under  Section  4075,  the  liability 
of  any  contingently  liable  person  under  part 
2  in  connection  with  a  single  employer  plan 
termination  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  un- 
funded guaranteed  benefits,  less  the  amount 
of  any  liability  collected  by  the  PBGC  from 
primarily  liable  persons.  Under  regulations 
a  person  may  amortize  the  amount  of  con- 
tingent liablity  over  a  period  up  to  15  years. 

To  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  contin- 
gent liability  exceeds  30%  of  the  persons 
net  worth,  the  excess  amount  is  payable  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  the  case  for  persons  who  are  primarily 
liable  (e.g..  subject  to  the  10%  of  pre-tax 
profit  and  10  year  limitation). 

In  addition  to  the  10%  of  pre-tax  profit 
payments,  a  person  is  also  liable  to  the 
extent  of  5%  of  pre-tax  profits  to  the  termi- 
nation trust  established  jointly  by  primarily 
liable  and  secondarily  liable  persons. 

Under  Section  4074.  if  the  PBGC  receives 
liability  payments  in  full  satisfaction  of 
amounts  of  unfunded  guaranteed  benefits 
and  unpaid  contributions,  then  contingently 
liable  persons  who  have  made  liability  pay- 
ments succeed  to  the  claims  which  the  cor- 
poration would  otherwise  have  against  pri- 
marily and  other  secondarily  liable  persons 
to  the  extent  of  any  amounts  not  collected 
by  the  PBGC.  The  recourse  of  contingently 
liable  persons  against  primary  and  other 
secondarily  liable  persons  is  subject  to  any 
relevant  agreement  which  may  have  been 
made  among  such  persons. 

Under  Section  4075  the  amount  of  contin- 
gent liability   for  which  a  person  may  be 
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liable  may  be  reduced  if  the  person  demon- 
strates to  the  PBGC  that  the  amount  of  un- 
funded guaranteed  benefits  immediately 
before  the  benefit  obligation  change  is  less 
than  the  amount  previously  described  under 
Section  4073.  In  addition  If  a  subsidiary  is 
liable  by  reason  of  membership  in  a  con- 
trolled group  based  on  a  percentage  of 
common  Interest  of  less  than  80  percent  but 
more  than  50  percent,  the  amount  of  such 
person's  liability  is  limited  to  the  previously 
determined  amount  multiplied  by  the  per- 
centage of  common  Interest.  Finally  the 
amount  for  which  any  contingently  liable 
person  may  be  liable  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  person's  liability  which  may 
arise  under  Section  4063  or  Section  4064  in 
connection  with  a  composite  single  employ- 
er plan. 

Section  4076  sets  forth  exemptions  and 
safe  harbors  in  connection  with  contingent 
employer  liability.  A  person  is  not  liable 
under  the  contingent  liability  provisions  if 
the  person  is  also  primarily  liable  under 
Section  4062. 

A  person  is  not  contingently  liable  If,  after 
the  plan  termination,  he  demonstrates  that 
one  of  the  following  requirements  have 
been  met.  Under  the  first  safe  harbor  the 
otherwise  contingently  liable  person  must 
demonstrate  that  the  total  amount  of  un- 
funded nonforfeitable  benefits  under  all 
single  employer  plans  for  which  such  person 
is  a  contributing  sponsor  is  less  than 
$500,000.  Under  the  second  safe  harbor  the 
otherwise  contingently  liable  person  must 
demonstrate  that  a  particular  ratio  equals 
or  exceeds  one-third.  The  ratio  is  the  total 
net  operating  income  of  all  persons  who  are 
(as  of  immediately  after  the  benefit  obliga- 
tion change)  contributing  sponsors  of  the 
plan  and  all  members  of  such  sponsor's  con- 
trol group,  divided  by  the  total  amount  of 
unfunded  nonforfeitable  benefits  under  all 
single  employer  plans  of  which  such  per- 
sons' are  contributing  sponsors.  Under  the 
third  safe  harbor,  the  otherwise  contingent- 
ly liable  person  must  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  PBGC  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  new  control  group  in  connec- 
tion with  the  benefit  obligation  change  is  at 
least  as  favorable  as  the  financial  position 
of  the  old  control  group  prior  to  the  change. 
The  fourth  safe  harbor  is  available  if  (1) 
the  benefit  obligation  change  occurs  as  part 
of  an  arm's-length  sale  of  all  assets  of  the 
employer  (2)  the  sale  occurs  because  of  the 
death  or  retirement  of  any  beneficial  owner 
of  any  contributing  sponsor  or  controlled 
group  member,  (3)  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees of  all  such  contributing  sponsors 
and  controlled  group  members  does  not 
exceed  250  at  the  end  of  the  2  plans  years 
preceeding  the  dealth  or  retirement,  and  (4) 
the  unfunded  nonforfeitable  benefits  under 
all  plans  covering  the  emplo>ces  of  such 
contributing  sponsors  and  controlled  group 
members  does  not  exceed  $750,000. 

Under  the  fifth  safe  harbor,  the  contin- 
gent liability  provisions  do  not  apply  in  any 
case  in  which  the  terminated  plan  has  no 
unfunded  nonforfeitable  benefits  for  any  2 
consecutive  plan  years  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  benefit  obligation  change 
and  ending  on  or  before  the  termination 
date.  In  addition,  in  the  event  of  the  trans- 
fer of  liability  for  benefits  between  plans,  if 
the  amount  of  assets  transferred  exceeds 
such  liability,  then  the  contingent  liability 
provisions  are  made  inapplicable. 

Under  Section  4077.  the  PBGC  may  waive 
some  or  all  of  the  contingent  employer  li- 
ability if  it  determines  upon  application 
that  the  interest  of  the  PBGC  are  adequate- 
ly protected  without  such  liability. 
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Under  Section  4078.  the  PBGC  and  any 
person  liable  under  Title  IV  shall  In  a 
timely  fashion  and  after  a  written  request 
(and  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  law)  provide  any  other  contingently 
liable  person  such  information  they  may 
have  in  their  possession  which  is  required 
under  the  Section  4076  safe  harbors  to  show 
that  the  conditions  under  that  section  are 
met. 

Under  Section  4079,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  PBGC  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  assure  that  all  civil  actions  against  per- 
sons who  are  primarily  and  secondarily 
liable  are  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  single  Federal  Court. 

LIENS  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE  PLAN 

As  we  understand  current  practice,  when  a 
waiver  of  the  minimum  funding  require- 
ments is  granted,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  often  requires  that  if  a  plan  termi- 
nates before  the  waived  amounts  are  fully 
repaid,  those  amounts  become  a  debt  due 
and  owing  to  the  plan  at  the  time  of  termi- 
nation. Both  the  bill  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  (S.  1227)  and  section  112  of  this  bill 
provide  for  a  lien  for  the  waived  amounts 
arising  in  favor  of  the  plan  at  the  time  of 
the  waiver.  Both  bills  (to  varying  degree) 
rely  on  the  plan  administrator  to  decide 
whether,  when,  and  on  what  collateral  to 
perfect.  This  raises  both  theoretical  and 
practical  fiduciary  responsibility  questions 
which  we  are  currently  trying  to  resolve. 
Rather  than  hold  up  introduction  of  the  bill 
any  longer,  we  are  soliciting  suggestions 
from  the  PBGC,  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  others  as  to  the  best  way  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  plan  and  PBGC  while  not 
needlessly  encumbering  all  property  of  the 
contributing  sponsor. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Section  113  of  the  bill  contains  the  en- 
forcement provisions.  In  addition  to  expand- 
ing PBGC's  authority  to  enforce  the  condi- 
tions of  a  standard  termination,  the  bill 
adds  a  new  section  4096  to  ERISA  in  which 
is  consolidated  all  rights  of  contributing 
sponsors  of  participants  and  others  to  en- 
force certain  Title  IV  provisions  against  ter- 
minated single-employer  plans  or  the 
PBGC. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  generally  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment. 

CONFORMING  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AMENDMENTS 

These  are  contained  in  Title  II  of  the  bill 
and  include  provisions  providing  for  deduct- 
ibility of  contingent  liability  payments  for 
controlled  group  members  and  for  payments 
required  under  a  standard  termination.* 


THERE  IS  MORE  THAN  ONE  WAY 
TO  SAVE  THE  WHALES 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  numerous  occasions  I  have 
taken  the  floor  of  this  House  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  environmental 
extremism.  I  want  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  attempts  by  preservation 
groups  to  save  something  and  thereby 
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prevent  sound  conservation  and  man- 
agement practices. 

Sea  World,  Inc.,  a  well-known  insti- 
tution dedicated  to  research  and  edu- 
cation through  public  display,  has  ap- 
plied for  a  permit  to  remove  from  the 
wild  up  to  10  killer  whales  over  the 
course  of  5  years.  The  killer  whales 
will  be  transported  live  to  Sea  World 
facilities  and  will  become  part  of  Sea 
World's  captive  marine  mammal 
breeding  program,  a  program  that  has 
successfully  preserved  a  number  of 
species.  Due  to  the  wording  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  the 
permit  includes  a  request  to  take  up  to 
100  whales;  however,  "take"  in  this 
context  means  simply  to  disturb,  not 
to  harm  or  kill.  During  the  course  of 
the  operation,  Sea  World  will  allow 
scientists  to  conduct  a  number  of 
needed  research  activities  on  the 
whales  so  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
animal  can  be  increased. 

One  would  think  that  a  program  de- 
signed to  increase  knowledge  about  a 
relatively  unknown  species  and  to 
breed  that  species  so  that  it  will  sur- 
vive in  perpetuity,  all  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  would  be  supported  by  con- 
servationists everywhere.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  is  not  the  case.  Green- 
peace, an  organization  dedicated  to 
saving  whales,  has  filed  objections,  as 
have  other  groups  and  individuals.  For 
those  of  you  who  have  forgotten, 
Greenpeace  is  the  organization  that 
sent  members  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  then  used  that  episode  to  raise 
fun(is  with  large  advertisements  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Greenpeace  objects 
to  the  proposal  because  the  killer 
whales  removed  from  the  wild  will  be 
put  on  public  display.  They  ignore  all 
of  the  scientific  knowledge  that  will  be 
obtained  from  this  proposal,  as  well  as 
the  information  that  every  visitor  who 
goes  to  Sea  World  will  receive.  I 
wonder  if  those  who  oppose  Sea 
World's  proposal  believe  that  knowl- 
edge should  only  be  available  to  the 
select  few  that  belong  to  environmen- 
tal organizations. 

George  Will,  the  distinguished 
writer,  recently  authored  a  column  on 
the  Sea  World  proposal.  I  think  it 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
this  House  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Aug.  29,  19831 

THE  ORCAS  OF  SEA  WORLD 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Whales  deserve  no  enemies  and  better 
friends.  Some  misanthropes  love  whales 
only  because  they  (the  misanthropes,  not 
the  whales)  are  repelled  by  humans.  Fur- 
thermore, because  protecting  whales  is  a 
cause  adopted  by  some  persons  who  despise 
everything  in  Western  civilization  except 
bran  muffins,  right-wingers  sport  bumper 
stickers  that  say  "Nuke  the  whales. "  (Hard- 
liners prefer  "Nuke  the  gay  Iranian 
whales.") 

Today  a  dispute  aljout  a  few  orcas  (killer 
whales)  is  jeopardizing  a  worthy  institution. 
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Sea  World  tn  San  Diego  blends  entertain- 
ment, education  and  research.  It  Is  compara- 
ble In  quality  to  San  Diego's  famous  zoo.  It 
cooperates  with  many  universities  and  re- 
search Institutions,  such  as  the  Scripps  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography.  The  most 
famous  feature  of  Sea  World  Is  a  show  by 
orcas  performing  with  trainers.  Last  year  6.6 
million'  persons  visited  Sea  World  and  two 
sister  facilities  near  Cleveland  and  Orlando. 

Anyone  who  sees  the  orcas  perform  is  un- 
likely thereafter  to  be  indifferent  about 
harm  done  to  whales.  More  than  75  million 
have  seen  them  perform  at  the  facilities.  So 
Sea  World  is  not  only  expanding  knowledge 
about  whales  in  the  wild,  it  is  mass-produc- 
ing opposition  to  commercial  whaling.  Yet 
Sea  World  now  is  the  object  of  immoderate 
opposition  l)ecause  of  its  request  for  permis- 
sion to  acquire  a  few  more  orcas. 

Captivity:  Orcas  live  in  groups,  called 
pods,  of  six  or  more.  For  the  orcas'  content- 
ment in  captivity,  and  for  attempts  at  breed- 
ing, the  three  Sea  Worlds,  which  have  a 
total  of  eight,  need  18.  Some  critics  say 
breeding  in  captivity  is  impossible.  Dr. 
Lanny  Cornell,  Sea  World's  zoological  direc- 
tor, notes  that  the  same  was  said  about  ele- 
phants and  lowland  gorillas,  which  are  now 
frequently  bred.  (Twenty-seven  bottlenose 
dolphins  have  been  bred  in  San  Diego.  Sea 
World  has  the  only  U.S.  display  of  Antarctic 
penguins,  and  three  of  the  species  are  breed- 
ins.) 

In  1972.  in  response  to  the  clubbing  of 
baby  seals  and  the  catching  of  dolphins  in 
tuna  nets.  Congress  passed  a  law  that  pre- 
vents the  taking  of  marine  mammals  other 
than  for  research  or  display.  No  one  knows 
how  many  orcas  there  are.  There  certainly 
are  so  many  that  they  are  not  an  endan- 
gered species.  Sea  World  wants  to  collect  10 
in  five  years. 

Headlines  shout  that  Sea  World  wants  to 
"capture"  100.  But  90  would  be  released 
within  four  hours,  after  scientific  studies. 
They  would  be  photographed  (for  identifi- 
cation by  color  patterns).  A  few  would  re- 
ceive radio  packs  for  tracking  by  satellite. 
One  tooth  would  be  taken  (using  a  local  an- 
esthetic) from  perhaps  20  whales  to  deter- 
mine aging.  Stomach  and  blood  samples 
would  be  taken,  and  liver  biopsies  may  be 
performed  on  animals  with  certain  symp- 
toms, to  learn  about  their  feeding  habits 
and  what  parasites  auid  pollutants  threaten 
them.  Some  electroencephalograms  would 
be  made  to  measure  hearing,  as  is  done  with 
human  infants. 

At  hearings  in  Seattle  last  week  some  sci- 
entists endorsed  and  others  criticized  Sea 
World's  research  proposals.  But  the  dispute 
is  less  about  science  than  about  cultural 
values.  Representatives  of  Greenpeace,  an 
anti-whaling  organization,  say  Sea  World  is 
only  interested  in  profits,  a  word  they  speak 
as  though  it  soils  their  lips.  The  charge  is  an 
unfounded  smear.  It  is  especially  obnoxious 
because  Sea  World's  profits  are  funding  nu- 
merous research  projects,  and  an  entire  re- 
search institute,  at  a  moment  when  public 
research  funds  are  shrinking. 

Environmentalists  and  others  have  had 
the  salutary  effect  of  encouraging  zoo  im- 
provements, such  as  getting  lions  out  of 
cages  and  elephants  unchained.  But  the 
complaints  of  some  environmentalists  about 
the  wickedness  of  separating  creatures  from 
their  natural  "ecosystems  "  suggest  that  the 
attack  on  Sea  World  is  the  thin  end  of  a 
large  wedge— an  attack  on  the  display  of 
animals  in  man-made  environments. 

Bashing  Sea  World  has  become  a  cottage 
industry    in    Washington    state.    In    1976 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ralph  Munro,  who  is  now  Washington's  sec- 
retary of  state  and  whose  family  has  lived 
on  Puget  Sound  for  four  generations,  was 
sailing  when  he  obser\ed  a  Sea  World  at- 
tempt to  collect  orcas,  using  boats,  planes 
and  small  noisemakers  that  critics  enjoy 
calling  "bombs."  (Sea  World  no  longer  uses 
them.)  He  found  it  "gruesome"  and  now 
says  things  like:  "The  people  "  are  tired  of 
"these  southern  California  amusement 
parks  taking  our  wildlife  down  there  to  die." 
(He  says  life  expectancy  in  captivity  is  two 
to  four  years.  Sea  World  says  it  is  10  years 
and  rising.)  Munro  dismisses  Sea  Worlds  re- 
search as  "baloney"  and  asks:  ""Why  should 
our  children  who  have  the  opportunity  for 
generations  after  generations  to  see  these 
animals  in  the  wild  have  to  go  to  southern 
California  and  pay  $10  "  to  see  them? 

Easy.  Ralph.  Sea  World's  research  satis- 
fies many  scholarly  journals.  Sea  World 
does  not  want  "your"  whales;  it  wants 
whales  from  Alaskan  waters.  And  taking  10 
will  not  blight  the  lives  of  Munros  unto  the 
seventh  generation. 

Progress:  Whales,  with  their  enchanting 
grace  and  playfulness,  their  individual  per- 
sonalities, intricate  social  behavior  and  com- 
plex brains,  are  so  magnificent  that  com- 
mercial whaling,  which  is  unavoidably  cruel 
and  utterly  unnecessary,  lacerates  the  feel- 
ings of  sensitive  persons.  Only  a  person 
whose  spirit  is  dead  to  the  poetry  of  the 
planet  can  fail  to  see  that  life  is  richer  be- 
cause these  graceful  creatures  are  swim- 
ming—and singing— on  the  sea's  surface, 
and  in  the  sunless  depths.  Mankind's  slow, 
meandering  progress  toward  a  nobler  sensi- 
bility can  be  gauged,  in  part,  by  finer  stand- 
ards of  stewardship  over  earth;  such  stand- 
ards dictate  respectful  dominion  over  ani- 
mals. 

We  are  the  responsible  portion  of  creation 
and  we  are  improved  by  observng  creatures 
like  whales,  which  make  vivid  the  mysteri- 
ousness  of  the  natural.  It  is  best  to  see  ani- 
mals in  their  natural  habitats.  But  zoos, 
aquariums  and  other  responsible  facilities, 
such  as  Sea  World,  are  the  only  place  where 
most  people  can  acquire  the  sense  of  wonder 
that  comes  from  exposure  to  magnificent 
creatures. 

If  Sea  World  is  denied  a  permit  for  10 
orcas.  I  hope  230  million  Americans  go  to 
Puget  Sound,  unfold  lawn  chairs  on 
Munro's  lawn,  ask  for  iced  tea  and  water- 
cress sandwiches  and  watch  the  whales.  It 
will  be  good  for  their  souls,  and  will  serve 
him  right.* 
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REPUBLICAN      STUDY      COMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS  ON  KAL  007 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  16.  the  Republican 
Study  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  a  hearing  on  the  de- 
struction by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  No.  007  near 
Sakhalin  Island. 

One  of  the  people  who  was  invited  to 
testify  but  was  unable  to  do  so  was  Dr. 
Zdzislaw  M.  Rurarz,  former  Ambassa- 
dor of  Poland  to  Japan  who  defected 
to  freedom  after  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  his  country.  Dr.  Rurarz, 


submitted  a  written  statement  for  the 
RSC  hearing.  I  am  asking  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members. 

The  statement  was  hastily  drafted  at 
our  request  and  has  not  been  edited. 

Statement   bv    Dr.    Zdzislaw   M.    Rurarz. 

Former  Ambassador  of  Poland  to  Japan 

ON  THE  Downing  of  the  KAL's  Jetliner 

BY  THE  Soviets:   Delivered  Before  the 

Congressional  Commission  on  September 

16.  1983 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  that  I  have  learned  about  the  down- 
ing of  the  KAL's  jetliner  on  September  1. 
1983.  by  the  Soviet  SU-15.  only  seconds 
from  international  waters. 

But  as  much  as  I  was  shocked  by  this  new 
Soviet  barbarism  and  as  much  as  I  joined  in 
the  grief  by  all  those  who  lost  their  loved 
ones  among  the  269  innocent  victims.  I  was 
not  at  all  astonished  by  the  act  itself.  Nei- 
ther I  was  astonished  by  the  silence,  lies  and 
all  other  abominable  efforts  by  the  Soviets 
to  whiten  themselves  and  blame  everybody 
else  instead. 

We  Poles  have  an  exceptionally  long  list 
of  grievances  against  the  Soviets.  Not  once 
we  were  told  that  somehow  it  was  perhaps 
our  own  behavior  that  invited  the  Soviet 
anger  against  us.  Not  once  we  were  told  that 
it  was  our  representatives  who  were  not  ca- 
pable to  speak  to  the  Soviets.  And  as  the 
consequence  of  this  the  Teheran  and  Yalta 
agreements  were  served  to  us.  leaving  us 
and  other  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviets. 

It  is  only  now  that  the  Free  World  is 
learning  in  a  shocking  way  what  we  have 
learned  more  than  four  decades  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  honored  that  you 
decided  to  invite  me  to  speak  before  the 
forum  chaired  by  you  on  the  murder  by  the 
USSR  of  another  tens  of  innocent  people. 
Your  initiative  on  learning  what  may  be  the 
motive  behind  that  murder  and  all  the  ensu- 
ing Soviet  behavior  afterwards  is  something 
you  should  be  congratulated  for.  It  is  still 
not  too  late  to  draw  the  conclusions  from 
the  Soviet  behavior.  It  was  this  behavior 
which  was  behind  my  decision  to  seek  the 
political  asylum  in  the  United  States  after 
the  martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland.  It 
was  not  that  I  did  not  know  earlier  whom 
the  Soviets  are.  but  up  to  the  last  moment  I 
wanted  to  believe  that  perhaps  they  may 
come  to  reasons  and  change.  After  invading 
Afghanistan  and  after  pushing  Jaruzelski  to 
declare  the  war  on  the  Polish  nation.  I 
could  only  lose  the  rest  of  my  hope  that  the 
Soviets  are  corrigible.  The  downing  of  the 
Korean  jetliner  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
same  Soviet  behavior.  And  promising  to 
behave  in  the  same  way  in  the  future  too. 
means  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
have  in  deep  contempt  the  human  life, 
truth  and  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, we  Poles  have  a  particular  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  the  Soviet  behavior. 

I  believe  it  can  be  of  interest  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  other  Honorable  Congress- 
men, to  learn  something  akwut  the  Poles' 
experience  in  their  relations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. Our  experience  can  be  very  instructive 
to  the  others,  because  the  Soviets  do  not 
change  by  one  iota. 
Let  me  quote  some  historical  facts. 
On  August  23.  1939,  when  the  new  world 
war  was  hanging  over  the  mankind,  and 
over  Poland  in  particular.  Hitler,  still  hesi- 


tating as  to  launching  it.  received  the  en- 
couragement from  Stalin  In  the  form  of 
Ribbentrop-Molotov  pact.  At  that  time  the 
world  was  unaware  of  the  secret  protocol  on 
Poland's  partitioning  attached  to  it. 

Next  day,  namely  on  August  24,  1939,  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Poland,  Nikolay  I. 
Sharonov,  told  the  Polish  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Joseph  Beck,  that  the  Soviet- 
German  non-aggression  agreement  in  no 
way  changed  the  nature  of  the  Soviet-Polish 
non-aggression  sigreement. 

Three  days  later,  the  head  of  the  Red 
Army,  Marshal  Kliment  Voroshilov,  gave  an 
Interview  to  the  Soviet  journal  Izvestia 
saying  the  following: 

"The  question  of  assistance  in  the  form  of 
raw  materials  and  military  supplies  Is  a  com- 
mercial one  and  there  is  no  need  to  conclude 
a  mutual  assistance  pact,  still  less  a  military 
convention,  in  order  to  supply  Poland  with 
these  things. 

This  statement  was  to  encourage  the 
Poles  to  resist  the  German  pressure  and  to 
go  to  war.  Naturally,  that  statement  was 
also  to  suggest  nothing  like  stabbing  the 
Poles  on  the  back  by  the  Soviets. 

Moreover,  on  September  1.  1939.  when 
Poland  was  already  under  the  attack  by  Hit- 
ler's Germany,  that  same  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor N.  I.  Sharonov  called  again  on  Minister 
J.  Beck  and  asked  why  Poland  was  not  nego- 
tiating with  Moscow  for  supplies  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Voroshilov's  Interview? 

And  the  Polish  Government  sent  a  special 
courier  to  Moscow  to  approach  Molotov,  the 
same  who  signed  the  sinister  pact  with  Rib- 
bentrop  against  Poland  and  in  fact  against 
world  peace,  to  find  out  about  the  issue. 

Molotov  not  only  explained,  on  September 
6.  that  no  such  supplies  could  be  counted  on 
as  mentioned  by  Voroshilov.  but  even  the 
supplies  from  the  West  could  not  pass  to 
Poland  over  the  Soviet  territory. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  Soviet  duplicity. 
In  order  to  confuse  the  Poles  even  more. 
Molotov  stated  by  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion, that  the  above  Soviet  position  can 
change. 

Still  on  September  11.  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Sharonov  was  assuring  the  Polish 
Government  that  the  Soviet  Government 
had  the  said  matter  of  supplies  under  con- 
sideration. 

Six  days  later,  without  any  declaration  of 
war  on  Poland,  the  Soviet  troops  invaded 
Poland.  The  Soviet  tanks  waved  the  white 
flags  and  the  troops  were  saying  to  the 
shocked  Poles  that  the  Red  Army  was 
coming  to  help  them.  And  Poland,  crum- 
bling under  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
German  forces,  decided  not  to  declare  the 
war  on  still  another  mighty  neighbor.  Be- 
lieving that  this  would  spare  the  lives  of 
many  of  her  citizens. 

How  wrong  the  Poles  were!  Soon  the  Sovi- 
ets would  execute  many  Poles  on  the  spot 
and  many  arrests,  among  them  some  15,000 
officers,  of  whom  only  some  4,500  were 
found  dead  in  Katyrt  and  with  the  rest  mur- 
dered in  unknown  places. 

That  is  how  the  Second  World  War  start- 
ed and  what  the  experience  we  Poles  have. 
In  the  course  of  that  war  we  lost  some  6 
million  people,  about  1  million  in  the  Soviet 
hands  although  Poland  was  never,  even  a 
single  day,  at  war  against  the  USSR. 

The  fate  of  some  2  million  ethnic  Poles 
deported  to  the  USSR,  with  almost  half 
never  returning,  was  one  of  the  most  grue- 
some martyrdoms  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  mention 
more  examples  on  the  many  atrocities  com- 


mitted by  the  Soviets  on  the  Polish  nation. 
The  litany  is  too  long  and  known  too  many 
in  this  country. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize  in  this 
connection  it  Is  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
would  never  admit  any,  I  repeat  any.  of  the 
above  facts.  Not  only  they  do  not  feel  guilty 
for  anything,  although  In  fact  they  helped 
to  unleash  together  with  Hitler  the  last  war 
in  which  also  many  of  the  Americans  fell, 
but  they  demand  Instead  that  the  Poles  be 
grateful  for  being  occupied  by  the  Soviets. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  aston- 
ished what  the  Soviets  did  and  what  they 
say.  This  Is  something  we  have  learned  by 
experience. 
Yet  there  is  something  more  than  that. 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Ruma- 
nia and  Finland  were  relatively  smrJl  coun- 
tries on  which  they  could  have  taken  with- 
out a  risk  of  even  being  condemned.  Thus 
that  after  all  those  aggressions  the  USSR 
was  expelled  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  very  soon  the  "Uncle  Joe"  became  the 
most  precious  ally  of  the  Democracies  and 
in  Teheran  and  Yalta  they  went  as  far  as  to 
abandon  not  only  the  above  countries,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Finland,  although 
after  agreeing  to  some  limitations  of  her 
freedom,  but  to  add  few  more. 

By  conquering  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  with  the  Red  Army  on  the  Elbe 
river,  the  USSR  started  a  new  round  of  con- 
quests, dragging  even  the  United  States  in 
two  major  and  costly  wars,  one  not  won  and 
not  lost  and  one  lost  terribly. 

It  was  overlooked  that  by  abandoning 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  the  USSR  it 
was  in  fact  the  making  of  it  a  superpower. 

With  Western  Europe  practically  Indefen- 
sible, with  Japan  extremely  vulnerable,  with 
the  Middle  B:ast,  Central  American,  Africa, 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  turmoU, 
and  with  the  Soviets  having  an  edge  in  first 
strike  nuclear  wear>ons,  the  world  has  en- 
tered the  era  which  is  as  dangerous  as  never 
before. 

And.  Mr.  President,  you  may  see  by  the 
Soviet  behavior  how  much  you  may  count 
on  the  Soviet  willingness  to  diminish  the 
dangers  this  era  is  carrying  along  with  it. 

The  old  Soviet  crimes,  never  punished  and 
even  truly  condemned,  are  now  supplement- 
ed with  the  new  ones.  And  more  is  to  come, 
you  may  be  sure,  Mr.  President.  I  as  a  Pole 
who  lived  for  more  than  42  years  under  the 
two  totaliurian  systems,  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  such  crimes  the  Soviet  to- 
talitarianism would  not  commit. 

Moreover,  you  better  forget  that  a  crime 
would  be  ever  admitted  and  much  less  re- 
gretted. It  will  be  you  who  will  be  guilty  for 
everything  and  it  will  be  you  who  will  final- 
ly get  used  to  crime  as  a  matter  of  life  reali- 
ty If  you  do  not  draw  the  proper  conclusions 
from  the  lesson  over  the  Sakhalin  island. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  only  too  well  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  its  main  fortress  the 
USSR.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  the 
Soviet  behavior.  The  Soviets  claim  that 
Lenin  said  the  future  belongs  to  Commu- 
nism. That  is  supposedly  in  total  accordance 
with  the  so-called  scientific  socialism.  And 
Lenin  was  a  main  "scientist"  here.  And  what 
was  he  saying?  Let  me  give  you  an  example, 
quoted  from  the  Lenin's  "works"  as  edited 
in  Moscow— telegram  to  L.  D.  Trotsky  of 
September  10.  1918: 

"In  my  opinion,  one  must  not  spare  the 
city  and  put  things  off  any  longer,  for  ruth- 
less annihilation  is  essential  once  Kazan  is 
said  to  be  in  an  iron  ring"  (Lenin,  p.  147, 
Vol.  44.  Moscow,  1977.) 

Mr.  President,  Kazan  was  the  Russian 
city,  inhabited  by  Russian  children,  women 
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and  the  elderly.  And  it  was  to  be  ruthlessly 
annihilated"  because  such  was  the  interest 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  opening  the 
door  to  the  world  dominated  by  Commu- 
nism. 

And  you  think.  Mr.  President,  that  any- 
body in  the  Kremlin  would  hesitate  to  send 
the  Korean.  American.  Japanese.  Canadian. 
Chinese.  Australian  and  other  civilian  pas- 
sengers to  certain  death  carried  by  the  heat- 
seeking  missile  against  a  defenseless  passen- 
ger jet  if  the  act  is  to  serve  Communism? 

Do  you  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  Gro- 
myko's  statement  about  the  "sacred  bor- 
ders" of  the  USSR  is  a  slip  of  tongue  or  that 
Marshal  OgarkoVs  warning  that  in  the 
future  the  same  murderous  acts  will  be  re- 
peated, are  only  limited  to  the  inviolability 
of  Soviet  air  space? 

No.  not  at  all.  The  Soviets  want  to  scare 
the  whole  humankind  and  to  bring  it  to  sub- 
mission. By  killing,  not  repenting  and 
threatening  even  more  killing,  the  Soviets 
effectively  defy  the  human  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  American  nation 
was  defied  by  the  Soviets  as  never  before. 
The  Soviets  deliberately  test  the  firmness  of 
your  nation.  They  know  only  too  well  how 
short  are  memories  of  those  who  actually 
never  saw  the  totalitarian  systems  function. 
They  count  very  much  on  the  fact  that  the 
good-natured  Americans  will  soon  forget  the 
shock  and  will  return  to  seeing  the  world 
through  the  prism  of  a  wishful  thinking.  I 
know  how  the  Soviets  know  you  and  how  in 
fact  they  neglect  you.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  want  to  tease  you  on  this  sad 
occasion.  But  I  am  only  warning  you— 
beware  of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  suggest  you  any 
particular  action.  I  am  not  the  citizen  of 
this  country  and  1  am  not  entitled  to  recom- 
mend you  anything. 

I  have  the  full  confidence  in  American 
free  and  democratic  institutions  and  I  know 
that  there  are  the  limite  to  American  pa- 
tience and  tolerance. 

But  if  the  Polish  or  my  own  experience 
may  help  you  in  making  up  your  mind,  then 
I  can  tell  you  with  all  the  responsibility  that 
contrary  to  the  past  you  must  not  allow  the 
latest  Soviet  murder  sink  into  oblivion. 

You  bear  a  great  responsibility  before  the 
humankind  and  not  only  before  the  Great 
American  Nation. 

Once  were  compromised  the  ideals  for 
which  we  the  Poles  went  to  war,  because  we 
could  not  surrender  before  the  humiliating 
ultimatums. 

Nobody  more  than  I  wanted  to  live  some- 
how with  the  Soviets  hoping  that  one  day 
they  would  mature.  And  when  I  lost  that 
hope  a  death  sentence  was  the  only  re- 
sponse to  me. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  McDonald  was  right  when 
she  said  that  you  are  at  war  with  the  USSR. 
Not  at  a  shooting  war  yet.  but  at  the  war 
over  the  ideals.  If  you  surrender  your  ideals 
no  shooting  war  will  be  necessary. 

But  if  you  don't,  then  be  prepared  for 
more  trials  like  you  had  in  the  last  days.  I 
hope  the  Americans  will  sUy  by  their  ideals. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Central 
Indiana  Council  on  Aging  is  complet- 
ing 10  stunningly  beneficial  years  of 
service  to  the  citizens  of  our  communi- 
ty. Its  services  benefit  not  only  senior 
citizens  but  in  a  very  real  sense  all  citi- 
zens. All  good  citizens  feel  gratitude  to 
the  council: 

Senior  Lunchkon  Program  To  Mark  10th 
Year 

The  Central  Indiana  Council  on  Aging's 
Nutrition  Program  will  mark  its  10-year  an- 
niversary Friday.  October  7  at  nutrition 
sites  throughout  central  Indiana. 

The  purpose  of  this  program,  which  is 
funded  through  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  title  IIIC  money,  is  to  provide  older 
persons,  60  years  and  over,  with  a  low-cost, 
nutritionally  balanced  meal  five  times  a 
week.  These  meals,  which  are  served  at 
lunchtime  throughout  Marion  and  the 
seven  surrounding  counties,  are  provided  to 
the  elderly  with  the  intent  to  promote 
better  health  through  improved  nutrition. 

The  Central  Indiana  Council  on  Aging  is  1 
of  16  area  agencies  on  aging  in  Indiana. 
Each  AAA  operates  their  own  nutrition  pro- 
gram in  their  particular  area.  Central  Indi- 
ana is  luiown  as  area  8  and  is  operated  by 
CICOA 

Area  8's  nutrition  program  began  in  1973 
and  evolved  from  a  pilot  project  which  was 
conducted  by  the  Major's  Task  Force  on 
Aging  through  the  Greater  Indianapolis 
Progress  Committee.  At  that  time,  the  pro- 
gram was  operating  about  12  sites  in  Indian- 
apolis and  serving  around  500  meals  daily. 
Ten  years  later.  45  nutrition  sites  have  been 
established  in  Marion  and  the  seven  sur- 
rounding counties,  serving  daily  more  than 
1.600  older  persons  at  the  congregate  sites 
and  providing  meals  for  nearly  500  home- 
bound  seniors.  In  total,  approximately 
350.000  meals  are  served  yearly. 

Besides  meals,  nutrition  sites  also  serve  a 
vital  purpose  in  providing  active  socializa- 
tion among  the  elderly.  Activities  such  as 
trips,  card  games,  dances,  lectures,  arts  and 
crafts  aid  seniors  in  expanding  their  capa- 
bilities and  allows  them  an  opportunity  to 
dine  with  and  socialize  with  persons  who 
have  similar  interests  and  remembrances. 

For  the  future.  CICOAs  nutrition  pro- 
gram hopes  to  further  expand  the  program 
into  areas  that  aren't  served,  if  federal  fund- 
ing continues  at  a  good  level.  The  program 
director  hopes  that  as  the  elderly  popula- 
tion increases  in  the  coming  years,  funding 
for  the  nutrition  program  will  continue  to 
grow  at  the  same  rate* 


HON.  ED  ZSCHAU 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  consider  H.R.  3231. 
the  Export  Administration  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  have  some- 
times found  the  terminology  associat- 
ed with  discussions  about  export  con- 
trol to  be  difficult  to  understand.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  glossary  of  terms  that  I  hope 
will  be  of  use  to  my  colleagues  during 
the  debate  on  H.R.  3231. 
The  glossary  follows: 
Export  Adminstration  Act.  Glossary 
Some  of  the  terminology  used  in  discus- 
sions of  U.S.  export  policy  and  the  Export 
Administration  Act  may  be  confusing  to 
those  without  a  long  history  of  involvement 
with  the  issue.  This  glossary  is  intended  as  a 
quick,  though  necessarily  incomplete,  guide 
for  use  in  understanding  some  of  the  terms 
related  to  export  policy. 

ACEP 

Advisory  Committee  on  Expori  Policy.  An 
Administration  interagency  group  at  the  as- 
sistant secretary  level.  Chaired  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  including  the  De- 
fense. State.  Treasury,  Transportation,  and 
Energy  Departments,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  Committee  began  meeting  in 
1982  to  develop  reconunendations  on  the 
Administration  policy  on  renewal  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

ARRAYS  OF  KNOW  HOW  i  DESIGN  OR 
StANUrACTDRINCi 

Systematic  arrangements,  groups,  or  cate- 
gories of  know  how.  (See  Militarily  Critical 
Technologies. ) 

CCL 

See  Commodity  Control  List 

CHINA  DIFFERENTIAL 

In  1981  the  Reagan  Administration  an- 
nounced a  policy  (the  China  Differential") 
calling  for  licensing  of  exports  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  up  to  roughly  twice 
the  capacity  and  sophistication  of  goods 
that  could  be  licensed  for  export  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  some  exceptions 
such  as  nuclear  technology. 

COCOM 

The  Coordinating  Committee  for  Multilat- 
eral Security  Export  Controls.  Member 
countries  voluntarily  restrict  exports  to  po- 
tential adversaries  in  order  to  preserve 
mutual  security.  There  is  no  treaty  or 
formal  international  obligation  undergird- 
ing  COCOM.  Members  are  Belgium. 
Canada.  Denmark.  France,  Greece.  Italy. 
Japan.  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  and  West  Germany 
(Japan  and  all  NATO  countries  except  Ice- 
land and  Spain). 

COCOM  LIST 

A  list  of  items  whose  export  is  controlled 
by  governments  participating  in  COCOM. 


The  COCOM  list  contains  100-150  catego- 
ries of  items.  Some  of  the  individual  Items 
on  the  list  require  unanimous  approval  by 
all  COCOM  members  before  they  can  be  ex- 
ported to  Communist  countries;  others 
simply  require  notification  of  member  coun- 
tries after  the  export  has  taken  place. 

COMECON 

Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance. 
Members  are  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia.  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, Hungary,  Mongolia.  Poland.  Roma- 
nia. Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
Vietnam.  Albania  has  not  participated  since 
1961.  but  has  not  withdrawn.  See  Commu- 
nist Countries  entry  also. 

COMMODITY  CONTROL  LIST 

For  each  of  the  commodities  subject  to  li- 
censing jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Commodity  Control  List 
shows  the  licensing  requirements  for  each 
destination  (Country  Group).  Commodities 
are  listed  numerically  on  the  CCL  by  Export 
Control  Commodity  Number  (ECCN). 

COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

The  Export  Administration  Act  states 
that  U.S.  export  policy  toward  an  individual 
country  is  not  to  be  determined  solely  on 
the  basis  of  that  country's  Communist  or 
non-Communist  status.  However,  the  term 
"Communist  Countries  "  is  often  used  to  de- 
scribe the  group  of  countries  to  which  U.S. 
exports  are  restricted.  (Country  Groups  P, 
Q,  S,  W.  Y.  andZ.) 

COUNTRY  GROUPS 

For  export  control  purposes,  every  coun- 
try except  Canada  is  administratively  classi- 
fied in  one  of  the  following  country  groups: 

P— People's  Republic  of  China, 

Q— Romania. 

S— Libya. 

T— All  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
except  Cuba  and  Canada. 

V— All  other  countries  except  Canada 

W— Hungary  and  Poland. 

Y— USSR.,  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. East  Germany.  E^stonia.  Laos.  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  the  Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public. 

Z— Cuba,  Kampuchea,  North  Korea,  and 
Vietnam. 

Canada  is  not  included  in  any  country 
group  since  exports  to  that  country  are  nor- 
mally not  controlled. 

EAA 

Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  Estab- 
lishes authority  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
control  exports.  Administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  A  few  types  of  ex- 
ports are  controlled  through  the  use  of 
other  statutes,  such  as  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  which  governs  munitions  ex- 
ports. 

EARS 

Export  Administration  Regulations.  Based 
on  Export  Administration  Act  and  adminis- 
tered by  Office  of  Export  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Trade  between  the  U.S.  (or  one  of  its 
allies)  and  a  Communist  country. 

EASTERN  BLOC 

An  informal  term  usually  used  to  refer  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  and 
other  communist  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe.  U,S.  exports  are  restricted  to  these 
countries. 


BCCN 

Export  Control  Commodity  Number.  The 
ECCN  consists  of  a  four-digit  number  and  is 
followed  by  a  code  letter.  Commodities  are 
listed  numerically  on  the  Commodity  Con- 
trol List  by  their  ECCN.  The  code  letter  is 
not  part  of  the  ECCN  but  Indicates  the 
country  groups  for  which  a  Validated  Li- 
cense is  required  for  that  particular  com- 
modity. 

EMBEDDED  MICROPROCESSOR 

A  microprocessor  (chip,  integrated  circuit) 
which  is  built  into  a  product  to  perform  one 
or  more  specific  operations.  A  microproces- 
sor can  be  either  reprogrammable  or  non-re- 
programmable. The  ECCN  for  instruments 
containing  embedded  microprocessors  is 
4529B. 

END  USE  STATEMENTS 

Statements  by  the  ultimate  consignee  and 
purchaser  named  in  an  application  for  a 
Validated  License  certifying  to  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  proposed  trsuisaction. 

EXPORT  DENIAL  LIST 

A  list  of  names  of  persons  or  firms  which 
are  subject  to  denial  or  probation  orders  of 
the  Office  of  Export  Administration.  Any 
person  who  contravenes  or  violates  any  law, 
order,  regulation,  license  or  other  authoriza- 
tion relating  to  export  control  is  subject  to 
revocation  of  Validated  Licenses  and/or 
general  denial  of  export  privileges. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

For  foreign  policy  purposes,  the  President 
may  prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of  any 
goods  or  technologies  subject  to  U,S,  juris- 
diction or  exported  by  any  person  subject  to 
U.S.  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  the 
authority  can  extend  to  products  produced 
in  a  foreign  country  by  a  foreign  firm  which 
is  exporting  to  another  foreign  country. 

FOREIGN  AVAILABILITY 

Foreign  availability  exists  when  a  good  or 
technology  is  available  to  a  particular  desti- 
nation from  sources  outside  the  U.S.  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  of  sufficient  quality  so 
that  U.S.  export  controls  would  be  ineffec- 
tive. (This  is  the  definition  of  the  term  in 
the  current  Export  Administration  Act; 
other  definitions  have  been  suggested.)  For- 
eign availability  is  one  factor  that  must  be 
considered  in  license  decisions  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTROLS 

The  Export  Administration  Act  authorizes 
three  types  of  export  controls.  Foreign 
policy  controls  are  imposed  to  further  sig- 
nificantly the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  or  to  fulfill  its  declared  international 
obligations.  Foreign  policy  controls  were 
used  in  the  pipeline  sanctions  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Poland.  (See  also;  National  Se- 
curity Controls  and  Short  Supply  Controls.) 

FREE  WORLD 

An  informal  term  used  to  describe  the 
non-Communist  countries  of  the  world. 
(Country  Groups  T  and  V  and  Canada.) 
There  are  few  restrictions  on  most  exports 
to  these  countries. 

ITAR 

International  Trade  in  Arms  Regulations. 
Based  on  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  ad- 
ministered by  State  Department.  It  is  the 
munitions  counterpart  to  the  commercial 
sector  EARS. 

KEYSTONE  EQUIPMENT 

Equipment  required  for  effective  applica- 
tion of  technical  information  or  know-how. 
Generally  includes  manufacturing,  inspec- 
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tlon,  or  test  equipment.  (See  Militarily  Criti- 
cal Technologies.) 

KNOW-HOW 

Services,  processes,  procedures,  specifica- 
tions, design  data  and  criteria,  and  testing 
techniques  needed  to  achieve  a  significant 
development,  production  or  utilization  pur- 
pose, (See  Militarily  Critical  Technologies.) 

LICENSEE 

The  U.S,  individual  or  firm  receiving  a  li- 
cense to  export  a  good  and/or  technology. 

LICENSES 

The  Export  Administration  Act  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  require  the 
following  types  of  licenses  in  order  to  con- 
trol exrforts: 

VALIDATED 

Authorizes  the  export  of  commodities 
and/or  technical  data  within  the  special 
limitation  set  forth  in  the  license  document. 
It  is  issued  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  formal 
application. 

QUALIFIED  GENERAL 

Authorizes  multiple  exports  of  commod- 
ities and/or  technical  data.  It  is  issued  upon 
the  basis  of  a  formal  application  and  is  used 
for  exports  to  Eastern  Bloc  nations.  This 
type  of  license  was  first  authorized  by  the 
1979  amendments  to  the  Export  Act.  It  has 
seen  very  little  use. 

GENERAL 

No  specific  application  needs  to  be  made 
and  no  document  is  issued  for  shipments 
made  under  an  established  General  License 
authorization.  There  are  different  types  of 
General  Licenses  including: 

G-DEST 

Applicable  to  the  export  of  any  commodi- 
ty listed  on  the  Commodity  Control  List  to 
any  destination  for  which  the  list  indicates 
a  Validated  License  is  not  required. 

GLV 

Applicable  to  selected  commodities  but 
then  only  to  shipments  of  limited  value  and 
to  free-world  destinations. 

GTDA 

Authorizes  free  dissemination  of:  (i)  data 
generally  available  to  the  public;  (ii)  scien- 
tific and  education  data  not  significantly  re- 
lated to  design,  production  or  utilization  of 
industrial  processes;  and  (iii)  patent  applica- 
tion soon  to  be  published  in  the  U.S. 

GTDR 

Authorizes  the  export  of  certain  types  of 
technical  data  which  may  not  be  exported 
under  GTDA.  Both  the  types  of  data  which 
may  be  exported  and  its  destinations  are 
limited.  Written  assurances  against  reexport 
are  generally  required. 

SPECIAL  LICENSES 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  establish 
other  types  of  licenses  as  appropriate.  Some 
of  these  licenses  are: 

DISTRIBUTION 

Authorizes  exports  during  one  year  (re- 
newable for  two)  of  specified  commodities  to 
specified  consignees  in  specified  countries. 
The  consignees  must  have  been  approved  in 
advance  as  foreign  distributors  or  users. 

SERVICE  SUPPLY 

Authorizes  the  export  of  spare  replace- 
ment parts.  Enables  firms  to  provide  prompt 
service  for  equipment  exported  from  the 
U.S. 

PROJECT 

Authorizes  exports  during  one  year  of  all 
commodities    requiring    Validated    Licenses 
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that  are  needed  for  certain  larte  3cale  oper- 
ations such  as  construction  pro  .ice  s.  Vari- 
ous conditions  are  attached  tc  project  li- 
censes. 

COMPREHENSIVE  OPERATIONS  LICENSE 

This  type  of  license  does  not  exisi  at  the 
present  time  but  is  proposed  in  current  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Export  Admmialra- 
tion  Act.  It  would  govern  the  export  of 
goods  and  technology  (particularly  items  on 
the  MCTL)  between  a  domestic  concern  and 
that  concerns  approved  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies, affiliates,  and  consignees. 

MCTL 

See  Militarily  Critical  Technologies  List. 

MILITARILY  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

Technologies  which  are  not  possessed  by 
potential  adversary  countries  and  which,  if 
exported,  would  permit  a  significant  ad- 
vance in  a  military  system  of  any  such  coun- 
try. Primary  emphasis  is  on:  (i)  arrays  of 
design  and  manufacturing  know-how;  (ii) 
keystone  manufacturing,  inspection,  and 
test  equipment;  and  (iii)  goods  accompanied 
by  sophisticated  operation,  application,  or 
maintenance  know-how. 

MILITARILY  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGIES  LIST 

Defense  Department  list  of  militarily  criti- 
cal technologies.  Is  classified  Ijut  guides  de- 
cisions on  export  licensing.  Consists  of  620 
to  700  technologies  (iepending  on  how  they 
are  counted.  Technologies  on  list  might  in 
future  be  placed  under  ITAR  or  Validated 
License  controls. 

MULTILATERAL  CONTROLS 

The  V.it.  and  the  other  member  countries 
of  COCOM  cooperatively  control  the  export 
of  100-150  categories  of  items.  The  U.S.  also 
controls  some  items  unilaterally. 

MUNITIONS 

Arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war. 
and  the  equipment  and  technical  data  relat- 
ed to  their  use,  design  and  production. 

MUNITIONS  LIST 

A  list  showing  licensing  requirements  for 
the  export  of  munitions.  Maintained  by  the 
State  Department  under  authority  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  Similar  to 
the  Commodity  Control  List  except  that  the 
CCL  applies  to  commercial  products. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONTROLS 

The  Export  Administration  Act  authorizes 
three  types  of  export  controls.  National  se- 
curity controls  are  imposed  to  restrict  the 
export  of  goods  and  technologies  which 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  military  potential  of  any  other  country 
or  combination  of  countries  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  (See  also:  Foreign 
Policy  Controls  and  Short  Supply  Controls.) 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Members  are  Belgium.  Canada.  Denmark, 
France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy.  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherland.s.  Norway.  Portugal.  Spain. 
Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  West  Germany, 

OEA 

Office  of  Export  Administration.  Located 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Has 
general  responsibility  for  administering  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

OPERATION  EXODUS 

EXODUS  is  a  large-scale  U.S.  Customs  en- 
forcement program  designed  to  stop  the  ille- 
gal export  of  strategic  technology.  The  pro- 
gram began  in  !ate  1981. 
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PRC 


IMI 


People's  Republic  of  China. 

REEXPORT 

The  transfer  of  a  good  and/or  technology 
of  United  States  origin  from  one  foreign 
country  to  EJiother. 

KXLIABIUTY 

Reliability,  along  with  price  and  quality,  is 
one  of  the  factors  considered  by  some  cus- 
tomers in  choosing  a  supplier.  Industry 
groups  claim  that  changes  in  U.S.  export 
[wllcy  cause  U.S.  firms  to  be  perceived  as 
unreliable  suppliers  by  foreign  customers. 

REVERSE  ENGINEERING 

A  process  starting  from  the  finished  prod- 
uct and  going  backward  to  its  design  and 
construction  methods.  Products  differ  great- 
ly in  their  susceptibility  to  reverse  engineer- 
ing. 

SANCTITY  or  CONTRACTS 

A  sanctity  of  contracts  provision  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act  would  prohibit 
Foreign  Policy  Controls  from  affecting  any 
contract  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  such  controls  are  imposed.  There  is 
no  such  provision  in  the  Act  at  the  present 
time.  (Sanctity  proposals  authored  by  dif- 
ferent Members  of  Congress  differ  in  some 
respects. ) 

SHORT  SUPPLY  CONTROLS 

The  Export  Administration  Act  authorizes 
three  types  of  export  controls.  Short  supply 
controls  are  Imposed  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious  infla- 
tionary impact  of  foreign  demand.  (See  also: 
National  Security  Controls  and  Foreign 
Policy  Controls. ) 

TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  Export  Administration  Act  provides 
for  the  formation  of  Technical  Advisory 
Committees  (TACs)  wherever  goods  and/or 
technologies  are  difficult  to  evaluate  with 
respect  to  technical  matters,  foreign  avail- 
ability, licensing  procedures,  or  the  actual 
utilization  of  production  and  technology. 
The  Committees  are  composed  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry  memljers. 

TECHNICAL  DATA 

Technology.  Information  of  any  kind  that 
can  be  used,  or  adapted  for  use,  in  the 
design,  production,  manufacture,  utilization, 
or  reconstruction  of  articles  or  materials. 
The  data  may  take  tangible  form,  such  as  a 
model,  prototype,  blueprint,  or  an  operating 
manual:  or  they  may  take  intangible  form 
such  as  technical  services. 

TECHNOLOGY 

The  know-how,  process  steps,  and  ability 
to  convert  scientific  theory  into  products 
and  practice.  Includes  technical  data. 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

The  transfer  of  technology  from  one 
country  to  another.  May  be  accomplished 
directly  or  via  a  third  country  through  li- 
censes, sales  or  theft  of  technology,  turnkey 
plants,  hardware  sales  or  theft,  joint  ven- 
tures, contract  bids,  patents,  publications, 
textbooks,  sales  brcKhures,  visits,  confer- 
ences and  sump>osia,  training  and  education, 
public  policy  debates,  immigration,  espio- 
nage, and  capture  of  weapons.  Successful 
transfer  requires  a  capacity  on  the  receiving 
end  to  work  with  the  technology  and  adapt 
it  to  local  conditions. 

UNILATERAL  CONTROLS 

Export  controls  imposed  by  the  U.S.  but 
not  by  other  countries  capable  of  supplying 
the  relevant  good  or  technology.  In  addition 
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to  the  categories  of  items  controlled  in  coop- 
eration with  COCOM.  the  United  States 
also  controls  the  export  of  an  additional  30 
categories  of  commercial  items. 

WARSAW  PACT 

Also  known  as  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (WTO).  Includes  the  U.S.S.R.,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Romania.  Communist 
countries  in  East  Europe  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  Albania  and 
Yugoslavia. 

WEST-WEST  TRADE 

Trade  between  Free  World  countries.* 


HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  just  observed  the  annual  cele- 
bration known  as  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  On  this  occasion  we  look  back 
and  look  ahead  at  what  invaluable 
contributions  Hispanics  have  made  to 
our  Nation  and  the  prospects  of  a  far 
greater  contribution  in  the  future. 

The  demographic  data  compiled  by 
the  1980  census  tells  us  a  great  deal 
about  our  Nation  today.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  of  all  data  has  to 
do  with  the  growth  of  the  Hispanic 
community.  In  1970,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Hispanic  community  was 
9.1  million.  By  the  year  1980,  it  rose  to 
14.6  million  and  today  the  level  is  at 
15.9  million. 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  various 
Hispanic  ethnic  groups  shows  the 
Mexican-American  population  has  in- 
creased by  93  percent— the  Puerto 
Rican  population  by  41  percent  and 
for  those  of  Cuban  background  the  in- 
crease is  47  percent.  The  increase  for 
all  others  who  fall  into  the  Hispanic 
category  rose  by  19  percent. 

My  home  State  of  New  York  has  one 
of  the  higher  concentrations  of  His- 
panics constituting  11  percent  of  our 
population,  up  from  7  percent  in  1970. 

These  numbers  translate  into  a  dra- 
matic growth  pattern  for  Hispanics  in 
our  Nation  and  in  so  doing  the  Hispan- 
ic community  gains  in  importance  in 
many  areas  of  our  society. 

Yet  there  are  two  sides  to  every  sta- 
tistic. While  it  is  evident  that  the 
numbers  of  Hispanics  is  increasing,  it 
is  also  apparent  that  the  quality  of  life 
is  actually  eroding  for  the  Hispanic 
community  in  our  Nation.  Consider 
the  fact  that  the  poverty  rate  among 
Hispanics  is  a  unacceptable  30  percent. 
The  unemployment  rate  has  almost 
doubled  from  6  to  II  percent  since 
1979.  The  numbers  are  even  more 
graphic  when  one  considers  unemploy- 
ment among  minority  youth  including 
Hispanic  is  two  and  even  three  times 
higher. 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  after  2 
years   of   the   present   administration 
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and  Its  economic  program— the  casual- 
ties it  has  claimed  have  come  dispro- 
portionately from  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. It  is  therefore  Incumbent 
upon  any  economic  recovery  plan  that 
it  benefit  all  those  groups  most  affect- 
ed by  the  recession.  If  we  are  to  devel- 
op such  a  program  its  centerpiece 
must  be  employment.  We  must  be  ag- 
gressive in  putting  people  back  to 
work  in  this  Nation  especially  in  those 
communities  where  unemployment 
has  been  more  rampant  and  chronic. 
We  cannot  abdicate  our  responsibility 
at  the  Federal  level  by  substituting 
training  for  jobs.  There  are  too  many 
people  in  this  Nation  who  are  being 
trained  with  Federal  funds  for  jobs 
which  may  not  even  exist.  I  propose 
that  we  adopt  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
1036  which  I  have  cosponsored  and 
combine  employment  and  training 
under  one  roof. 

We  must  adopt  improved  policies  to 
aid  women  especially  those  vested 
with  the  responsibilities  of  heads  of 
household.  In  the  Hispanic  community 
this  problem  is  far  more  significant. 
Households  headed  by  women  are  at  a 
rate  of  23  percent  in  Hispanic  families 
as  compared  to  just  15  percent  among 
the  rest  of  our  Nation's  racial  and 
ethnic  groups.  We  must  make  sure 
that  there  is  truly  economic  equity  in 
our  programs  and  policies  for  women. 

We  must  improve  our  educational 
system  and  make  it  more  responsive  to 
the  changing  demographics  of  this 
Nation.  While  the  number  of  Hispan- 
ics attending  college  has  increased  in 
the  past  decade  we  still  must  improve 
the  quality  of  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  level  to 
combat  underachievements  in  math 
and  science. 

On  this  occasion  we  salute  those 
from  the  Hispanic  community  who 
have  enhanced  our  Nation  through 
their  work.  Whether  the  profession  be 
medicine  or  music— sports  or  govern- 
ment—we find  constant  leadership 
among  men  and  women  of  Hispanic 
heritage.  This  will  only  increase  in  the 
future  and  as  a  nation  we  should  be 
proud  of  the  growth  in  size  and  stat- 
ure of  the  Hispanic  community.  These 
are  Americans  who  have  a  proud  herit- 
age but  who  have  goals  to  make  our 
Nation  better,* 
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RABBI  ARTHUR  CHIEL 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  greater  New  Haven 
area  mourns  the  death  of  Rabbi 
Arthur  Chiel,  a  spiritual  leader  of  the 
largest  conservative  synagogue  in 
southern  Connecticut  and  a  distin- 
guished community  leader.  Over  2.000 


men,  women,  and  children  of  all  back- 
grounds participated  in  the  farewell 
tribute  to  Rabbi  Chiel  at  his  syna- 
gogue, an  event  which  I  found  very 
moving. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Jacob  in  Woodbridge,  who 
had  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  high  holy 
days  this  year— Rosh  Hashonah  and 
Yom  Kippur— without  its  rabbi  of  20 
years.  Rabbi  Chiel  always  encouraged 
lay  leadership  of  this  congregation, 
and  supported  and  approved  a  woman 
as  its  president.  He  leaves  as  his  legacy 
a  congregation  that  is  involved,  com- 
mitted, and  flourishing. 

Dr.  Chiel  was  a  man  of  enormous 
spiritual,  social,  and  intellectual  com- 
mitment. He  served  as  a  founding 
member  of  the  New  Haven  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Opportunities  during 
the  turbulent  1960's  and  developed 
strong  and  productive  associations 
with  minority  residents.  In  1978.  Dr. 
Chiel  was  honored  by  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  B'rith  and  re- 
ceived the  Torch  of  Liberty  Award  for 
his  distinguished  contributions  in  fur- 
thering intergroup  relations  in  the 
community. 

He  was  a  scholar  of  both  American 
colonial  and  New  Haven  Jewish  histo- 
ry. He  served  as  a  fellow  of  Ezra  Stiles, 
one  of  Yale  University's  imdergradu- 
ate  colleges,  and  was  a  guest  lecturer 
at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  and  at 
Fairfield  University.  Just  this  May. 
Dr.  Chiel  was  honored  as  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  rededication  of  the 
Touro  Synagogue  in  Newport,  R.I.  His 
community  lectures  on  local  Jewish 
history  have  always  been  very  well  at- 
tended, and  his  weekly  column  in  the 
Jewish  Ledger  was  so  widely  read  that 
it  was  eventually  released  for  wider 
circulation. 

But  more  than  this.  Rabbi  Arthur 
Chiel  loved  and  was  loved  by  many. 
Those  with  whom  I  spoke  at  the  fu- 
neral felt  that  they  had  lost  not  just  a 
spiritual  and  community  leader  but 
also  a  personal  friend.  He  was  an  ex- 
traordinary person,  and  I  feel  privi- 
leged to  have  known  and  to  have  been 
with  him  on  several  occasions  this  past 
year.  The  Third  Congressional  District 
has  lost  a  powerful  and  dynamic  man. 
I  offer  my  sincerest  condolences  to  his 
widow,  Kenneret,  and  to  their  four 
children.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HOME- 
OWNER ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unusually  heavy  winter 
rains  this  year  created  many  pressing 
problems  for  residents  of  my  congres- 
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sional  district,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  State  of  California,  Floodwaters 
destroyed  crops,  made  thousands  of 
acres  of  cropland  unworkable,  and 
made  life  difficult  for  thousands  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley's  residents. 

One  unfortunate  side  effect  of  the 
heavy  rains  was  the  delay  it  caused  in 
the  construction  of  hundreds  of  homes 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  com- 
pleted. These  delays  hurt  the  builders, 
the  construction  workers,  and  the  pro- 
spective buyers  of  these  homes.  Espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  winter  rains  will 
be  those  people  participating  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  section  235  housing  as- 
sistance program. 

The  section  235  program  provides  a 
helping  hand  to  those  families  who 
could  not  afford  to  own  their  own 
homes  without  Federal  assistance.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  targeted  the  section  235  pro- 
gram for  expiration  at  the  end  of  1983 
fiscal  year.  September  30.  This  action 
by  the  administration  would  deny 
almost  200  families  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  the  Federal  assistance  that  had 
been  promised  them,  and  that  they 
are  depending  on  to  help  them  buy 
their  first  home.  HUD  estimates  that 
somewhere  between  12,000  and  14,000 
families  nationwide  face  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Because  of  rain-induced  delays,  the 
homes  which  these  families  would 
have  moved  into  by  now  are  as  yet  un- 
finished. However,  because  the  1983 
funding  which  would  assist  them  with 
purchasing  these  homes  expires  on 
September  30,  the  Government  will 
renege  on  its  promise  to  assist  them  in 
buying  a  home.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  recognize  the 
commitment  it  has  made  to  these  fam- 
ilies, and  administration  officials  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  any  savings  from 
the  program  at  year's  end  be  returned 
to  the  Federal  budget. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  this  injustice.  H.R.  3934,  the 
Homeowner  Assistance  Act  of  1983, 
will  extend  the  authorization  of  the 
HUD  section  235  program  for  1  year. 
This  extension  will  allow  those  fami- 
lies across  the  country  who  have  been 
victimized  by  unforeseen  construction 
delays  to  receive  the  mortgage  assist- 
ance that  the  Federal  Government  has 
promised  them. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  extension  of  this  worth- 
while program  so  that  we  can  honor 
the  commitment  we  have  n-ade  to 
assist  these  families  in  purchasing 
their  homes,* 
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HEARINGS  ON  KAL  OC! 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  opportunity  on  September  16 
to  take  part  in  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Republican  Study  Committee 
on  the  downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  No.  007.  One  of  the  witnesses  at 
these  most  effective  hearings  was  the 
distinguished  scholar  and  former  intel- 
ligence official.  Dr.  Ray  S.  Cline,  of 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty. Dr.  Cline,  a  recognized  authority 
on  strategic  matters,  especially  in  view 
of  his  experience  as  an  official  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  State,  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  content  of  the 
hearing. 

I  am  having  Dr.  Cline's  statement  re- 
printed for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Massacre  of  269  Passengers  on  Korean 

Airliner  007 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  tragic  destruction  of  Korean  Airliner 
007  by  Soviet  missile  fire  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  It  is  very  real  to  me  because  I  was  in 
Seoul  that  night  waiting  for  Congressman 
Larry  McDonald  and  several  other  members 
of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  arrive  for  a 
Conference  on  Security  in  Northeast  Asia, 
where  he  was  to  speak  on  the  morning  of  1 
September,  about  eight  hours  after  his  un- 
timely death  on  007. 

Needless  to  say.  the  sad  incident  made  our 
words  meaningful  at  the  subsequent  ses- 
sions of  the  conference,  which  had  been 
convened  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Asi- 
atic Research  Center,  Korea  University,  to 
commemorate  the  Thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  United  States-Korean  De- 
fense Treaty,  one  of  the  main  strategic 
strong  points  in  support  of  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Northwest  Pacific  and  Northeast 

A  South  Korean  airliner,  a  KAL  Boeing 
747.  with  269  civilian  passengers  en  route 
from  New  York  to  Seoul  was  shot  down 
near  the  Soviet  island  of  Sakhalin  by  a 
heat-seeking  missile  fired  by  a  Soviet  jet 
fighter.  (Sukhoi)  Su-15,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  September  1,  1983.  Among  the  pas- 
.sengers  were  61  Americans,  including  Con- 
gressman Lawrence  P.  McDonald  (Democrat 
of  Georgia). 

The  regularly  scheduled  passenger  air- 
craft had  strayed  off  course  and  passed 
through  Soviet  airspace  over  Kamchatka 
Peninsula  and  then  over  Sakhalin  Island. 
The  Korean  pilot,  apparently  unaware  of 
any  navigational  error,  reported  to  Tokyo  at 
0323  Korean  time  that  he  was  proceeding  on 
the  planned  flight  pattern  northeast  of 
Hokkaido,  Japan. 

After  more  than  two  hours  of  radar  track- 
ing of  this  aircraft  and  a  near  approach  to  it 
by  a  Soviet  jet  fighter  from  Sakhalin,  Soviet 
authorities  gave  instructions  to  fire  a  mis- 
sile at  the  Korean  plane  as  it  was  approach- 
ing the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Soviet  pilot  re- 
ported at  0326  Korean  lime,  according  to 
intercepted  voice  transmissions,  "The  target 
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Is  destroyed.  I  am  breaking  off  attack. "  Ob- 
viously, everyone  aboard  was  killed  In  the 
plane's  plunge  to  the  sea. 

At  the  European  Security  Conference  In 
Madrid  on  September  7.  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko,  Insinuating  that  the 
South  Korean  airliner  was  on  a  preplanned 
intelligence  mission,  warned  that  any  future 
violations  of  Soviet  "sacred  borders"  would 
receive  the  full  brunt  of  Soviet  retaliation. 

On  September  9  Marshal  Nikolai  V.  Ogar- 
kov.  Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  staff.  In  an 
unprecedented  Moscow  press  conference, 
charged  the  entire  flight  pattern  was  the 
result  of  a  U.S.  intelligence  "special  mis- 
sion" and  that  the  destruction  of  the  air- 
craft was  fully  justified.  He  said,  "Termina- 
tion of  the  flight  .  .  .  was  not  an  error."  and 
confirmed  that.  "In  the  general  staff  we 
were  all  informed." 

The  most  devastating  comment  at  the 
press  conference  came  from  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Georgi  Komienko.  Indicating  no 
admission  of  error  and  suggesting  a  similar 
incident  in  the  future  would  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way.  He  said,  "Protection  of  the 
sacred  inviolable  borders  of  our  country  and 
our  political  system  [is]  worth  to  us,  as  you 
know  very  well,  many,  many  million  lives." 

This  statement  implies  that  military  re- 
sponse at  the  expense  of  civilian  lives  in  the 
case  of  a  single  civilian  aircraft  is  as  justifi- 
able as  repelling  Hitler's  invasion  of  Russian 
territory  in  World  War  II.  It  reveals  a 
narrow  rigidity  of  thinking  and  a  truculence 
in  foreign  relations  that  bodes  ill  for  the 
several  complex  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions as  well  as  other  international  agree- 
ments under  discussion  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow. 

About  the  only  solace  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Korean  airliner  tragedy  is  that  Japan, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can allies,  drew  noticeably  closer  together  In 
handling  the  diplomatic  crisis.  There  ap- 
pears for  now  at  least  a  new  readiness  in 
Japan  under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  to  face  up  to  the  harsh  facts 
of  the  menacing  Soviet  military  buildup  of 
armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region,  where  they  threaten  normal  lanes  of 
air  and  sea  communication  along  the  Kur- 
iles  linking  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  vital  strategic  value  of  the  Pacific  off- 
shore and  littoral  triangle  of  Japan.  Taiwan, 
and  the  Korean  Peninsula  facing  the 
narrow  sea-passage  choke-points  of  the  East 
China.  Japan,  and  Okhotsk  seas  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  stubborn  Soviet  military  hard 
line  in  justifying  its  shooting  6own  of  the 
Korean  airliner.  The  Soviet  leaders,  in  both 
words  and  actions,  are  resolutely  defying 
world  opinion  to  claim  their  right  to  act  in 
the  same  way  in  the  future,  come  what  may. 

President  Reagan  condemned  the 
"Korean  airline  massacre"  as  the  kind  of  vi- 
olence citizens  in  the  West  find  hard  to  be- 
lieve. "I  speak  for  all  Americans  and  for 
people  everywhere  who  cherish  civilized 
values."  he  said.  "Words  can  scarcely  ex- 
press our  revulsion  at  this  horrifying  act  of 
violence."  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  and 
General  Staff  Chief  Ogarkov  have  put  the 
Soviet  Union  on  record  as  rejecting  these 
American  values  and  defending  such  acts  of 
violence. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  quick  final  com- 
ments: 

The  Soviet  lie  about  American  responsibil- 
ity for  the  tragedy,  arguing  that  KAL  007 
was  on  an  "intelligence  mission",  is  ridicu- 
lous. There  is  nothing  a  civilian  airliner 
could  observe  in  that  part  of  the  world  that 
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could  not  much  more  effectively  be  learned 
from  U.S.  satellite  sensors  or  from  U.S.  pe- 
ripheral military  reconnaissance  flights  over 
international  waters. 

The  KAL  airliner  was  on  an  Innocent  civil- 
ian, regularly  scheduled  commercial  flight, 
and  it  Is  criminal  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  massacred  its  269  passengers  on  any 
pretext  whatsoever.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
such  barbarity.  We  should  never  forget  this 
callousness.  "The  voting  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  on  a  very  mild  resolu- 
tion deploring  the  loss  of  KAL  007  shows  an 
extraordinary  clash  of  moral  values.  One 
group  of  nations  reflected  real  concern  for 
the  lives  of  individual  human  beings.  The 
contrast  was  stark  in  comparison  with  to- 
talitarian values  of  nations  insisting  on  the 
absolute  priority  of  defense  of  the  political 
and  military  power  of  the  state.  The  United 
States  vigorously  sought  support  for  the 
resolution  stating  the  Security  Council 
'deeply  deplores  the  destruction  of  the 
Korean  airliner"  and  that  "such  use  of 
armed  force  against  international  civil  avia- 
tion is  incompatible  with  the  norms  govern- 
ing international  behavior  and  elementary 
considerations  of  humanity."  Eight  nations 
joined  in  voting  for  the  resolution.  Great 
Britain.  France,  the  Netherlands.  Pakistan, 
Jordan,  Zaire.  Togo,  and  Malta.  Poland 
voted  against  the  resolution,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  predictably  vetoed  It.  Shockingly,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Guyana.  Nica- 
ragua, and  Zimbabwe  abstained.  The  con- 
flict of  cultures  thus  relected  is  seldom  seen 
so  clearly  as  in  this  vote  of  the  nine  versus 
the  two  nays  and  the  four  abstentions.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  ANSON  FORD 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 29  of  this  year  Los  Angeles' 
most  distinguished  citizen.  John 
Anson  Ford,  will  celebrate  his  100th 
birthday.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  a  lifetime  of 
achievements  by  this  extraordinary  in- 
dividual. 

John  Anson  Ford  served  on  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
for  24  years.  During  his  service,  he  es- 
tablished a  reputation  for  honesty.  In- 
tegrity, and  genuine  concern  that  was 
reflected  in  all  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  board.  The  projects  he  sup- 
ported, his  proudest  accomplishments, 
all  bear  witness  to  his  keen  sensitivity 
for  the  needs  and  feelings  of  his  fellow 
human  beings. 

In  addition  to  his  overriding  concern 
for  the  rights  of  others,  particularly 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  elderly, 
John  Anson  Ford  worked  in  a  number 
of  ways  for  the  betterment  of  the 
human  condition.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  enhancement  of  the 
arts,  in  the  preservation  of  the  cul- 
tures imique  to  Los  Angeles,  and  in 
the  development  of  industry.  Among 
his  many  achievements  he  can  number 
the  revitalization  of  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Plaza  where  the  history  of  our 
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great  city  began.  Thanks  in  large  part 
to  his  efforts,  Olvera  Street  has  been 
changed  from  a  dusty  old  alley  into  a 
cultural  and  historical  treasure. 

These  achievements  were  of  great 
benefit  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
but  John  Anson  Ford  never  lost  sight 
of  his  concern  for  the  individuals  who 
make  up  that  community.  He  estab- 
lished the  department  of  senior  citi- 
zens' affairs  almost  40  years  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished a  committee  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  population  of 
this  Nation.  He  also  worked  for  those 
at  the  other  end  of  the  age  spectrum, 
establishing  the  first  toy  loan  program 
in  the  county  and  working  to  improve 
postnatal  care. 

As  he  carried  out  all  his  responsibil- 
ities, as  he  spent  his  considerable  ener- 
gies on  many  important  projects,  John 
Anson  Ford  saw  to  it  that  Los  Angeles 
County's  great  institutions  operated 
with  due  regard  for  human  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  others.  During  hio  years 
of  service,  there  was  definite  improve- 
ment in  the  operation  and  treatment 
of  persons  at  the  general  hospital,  ju- 
venile hall  and  health  departments 
throughout  the  county. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  an  entire 
century  of  achievement  and  dedica- 
tion. However,  the  common  thread  of 
concern  for  others  that  runs  through 
the  career  of  John  Anson  Ford  makes 
it  clear  that  he  has  been  a  true  and 
successful  champion  of  human  rights 
and  dignity.  We  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives wish  him  a  very  happy 
birthday  and  express  to  him  our  grati- 
tude for  his  unflagging  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  human  conditions.* 
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IN  ABEL  B.  LINDSAY:  1900-83 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  field 
of  aging  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Inabel  B.  Lind- 
say, who  was  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally know  in  gerontology  and 
social  work. 

Dr.  Lindsay  was  respected  by  her 
colleagues  and  friends  as  a  top  flight 
professional  and  gracious  individual. 

She  held  numerous  positions  in  the 
field  of  aging,  serving  as  a  board 
member  for  the  National  Caucus  and 
Center  on  Black  Aged  and  the  Nation- 
al Council  on  the  Aging,  a  consultant 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  and  a  member  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging. 

Dr.  Lindsay  served  with  distinction 
and  conviction  in  all  these  capacities. 
In  addition,  she  wrote  extensively  on 
aging-related    subjects.    Her    working 


paper  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  on  the  "Multiple  Hazards  of 
Age  and  Race"  was  considered  one  of 
the  foremost  authoritative  studies  on 
the  economic  situation  of  aged  blacks. 
In  1945.  Dr.  Lindsay  became  the  first 
dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
Howard  University.  Because  of  her 
leadership  and  dedication,  it  became 
one  of  the  most  respected  schools  of 
social  work  in  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Lindsay  received  numerous 
awards  and  honorary  degrees  through- 
out her  illustrious  career,  including: 

Howard  University's  Distinguished 
Post-Graduate  Award  in  1961; 

A  Distinguished  Alumna  Award 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Social  Work  in  1970; 

The  Alumni  Medal  by  the  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1974; 

Social  Worker  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Metropolitan  Washington, 
D.C..  Chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  in  1974;  and 

An  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  from  Howard  Univer- 
sity in  1982. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
her  family  and  relatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
brief  description  of  her  life  and  accom- 
plishments: 

iNABEL  Burns  Lindsay:  1900-83,  Dean  Emer- 
ITA,  School  of  Social  Work,  Howard 
University 


Inabel  Burns  Lindsay  was  bom  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  became  nationally 
and  internationally  known  through  her  con- 
tributions in  social  welfare  services  and 
social  work  education. 

She  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
(cum  laude)  from  Howard  University  in  1920 
and  then  entered  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  with  an  Urban  League  Fellow- 
ship earned  on  a  nationwide  competitive 
basis.  She  received  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
Social  Work  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Before  joining  the  faculty  of  Social  Work 
at  Howard  University  in  1937.  Dr.  Lindsay 
served  as  a  public  schoolteacher  in  Kansas 
City.  Missouri;  for  a  number  of  years  she 
worked  as  a  social  worker  in  St.  Louis, 
where  she  attained  the  position  of  public 
welfare  administrator.  She  held  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  and  then  acting  director 
of  the  Division  of  Social  Work  in  Howard's 
Graduate  School.  In  1945.  she  became  the 
first  dean  of  Howard's  newly  established 
School  of  Social  Work.  Under  her  leader- 
ship It  became  one  of  the  outstanding  social 
work  schools  in  the  nation  and  was  early 
utilized  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  the  training  of 
United  Nations  fellows  and  in  the  training 
of  foreign  scholars. 

When  Dr.  Lindsay  retired  in  1967  she  re- 
mained actively  involved  in  current  issues  in 
social  work,  making  numerous  contributions 
through  writings,  speeches,  and  participa- 
tion in  professional  proceedings.  In  addi- 
tion, she  served  as  Social  Services  Advisor  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  and 
Field  Services.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  from  October  1967  to 

April  1970;  Lecturer.  School  of  Social  Work. 

University  of  Maryland:  Lecturer.  School  of 
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Social  Service,  the  National  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America:  and  as  consultant  for 
the  National  Urban  League  in  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  policy  and  educational 
implications  of  her  doctoral  dissertation, 
"The  Participation  of  Negroes  in  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Welfare  Services,  1865-1900. 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Maryland  and  Virginia. "  Dr. 
Lindsay  wrote  and  consulted  extensively  on 
International  social  walfare  issues.  Among 
her  publications  Is  the  1959  article  "Adapt- 
ing American  Social  Work  Education  to  the 
Needs  of  African  Students."  She  had  similar 
concerns  for  social  work  education  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  Middle  East  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  Lindsay's  professional  participation, 
with  emphasis  on  aging,  included  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging.  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Aging,  and  Special  Consultant  for  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
where  she  prepared  a  Working  Paper  on 
"Multiple  Hazards  of  Age  and  Race.  "  Her 
memberships  included:  Chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  Social  Walfare.  National  Urban 
League:  Board  of  Directors,  Edwin  Gould 
Foundation  and  Edwin  Gould  Services  to 
Children;  Lois  and  Samuel  Silberman  Fund, 
Grant  Committee,  among  others. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Lindsay  received  Howard  Uni- 
versity's Distinguished  Post-Graduate 
Award;  in  1970  she  was  honored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Social  Work 
with  a  Distinguished  Alumna  Award,  and  in 
1974  she  was  awarded  the  Alumni  Medal  by 
the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration, 
University  of  Chicago.  Also  in  1974,  she  was 
named  "Social  Worker  of  the  Year  "  by  Met- 
ropolitan Washington,  D.C..  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers.  In 
1982.  Howard  University  bestowed  upon  Dr. 
Lindsay  the  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters,  which  she  regarded  as  a 
fitting  climax  to  an  educational  and  service 
career  that  began  with  her  entering  Howard 
University  in  1916  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Dr.  Lindsay  will  always  to  remembered  as 
a  distinguished  professor,  administrator, 
and  pioneer  In  the  development  of  social 
welfare  in  the  Americas  and  around  the 
world.* 


NOW,  TELL  THE  TRUTH:  WHAT 
DOES  OCS  MEAN? 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  today  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  Mr.  David  C. 
Russell  who  is  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Minerals  Management  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

In  this  article.  Mr.  Russell  accurate- 
ly portrays  the  overwhelming  need  for 
an  orderly  and  systematic  develop- 
ment of  our  vast  energy  resources  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

While  Americans  may  no  longer  find 
themselves  waiting  in  gas  lines,  our 
energy  problems  are  far  from  being 
over  and  I  believe  we  must  move  for- 
ward    in     an     environmentally     safe 
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manner  to  lease,  explore,  develop,  and 
produce  these  vital  OCS  resources. 

I    would    highly    recommend    that 
every  Member  of  this  legislative  body 
review  this  insightful   article  closely 
and  join  with  me  in  opposing  any  at- 
tempt to  restrict  or  prohibit  activity 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Now.  Tell  the  Truth:  What's  OCS  Mean? 
(By  David  Russell) 
Most  Americans  know  as  much  about  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leasing  program  as  they  know  about 
Chad.  Yet.  when  it  comes  to  energy,  the 
program  is  probably  America's  most  impor- 
tant. 

Now,  tell  the  truth:  did  you  know  that  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  may  contain 
over  one-half  of  this  nation's  future  petrole- 
um production— worth  over  $2  trillion  at 
today's  prices?  Or  that  the  oil  could  replace 
25  years'  worth  of  imports  at  1982  rates,  and 
the  offshore  natural  gas  could  heat  23  mil- 
lion homes  for  50  years? 

After  the  recess.  Congress  will  again  be 
asked  to  amend  the  Interior  Department's 
appropriations  bill  to  include  language  to 
prohibit  leasing  off  certain  coastal  areas.  If 
successful,  this  action  would  undermine  the 
offshore  leasing  program  and  balkanize  the 
U.S.  into  separate  and  competing  energy- 
producing  and  consuming  states.  This  lan- 
guage, already  passed  by  the  House,  repre- 
sents parochial  excisions,  a  misuse  of  the 
appropriations  process,  and  an  attempt  to 
relitigate  arguments  rejected  by  the  Courts 
June  9  in  California  vs.  Watt  It  would  allow 
regions  which  can  find  vocal  sponsors  in 
Congress  to  avoid  their  responsibility  to 
make  a  contribution  to  America's  energy 
needs. 

This  is  a  disturbing  trend.  Obviously,  if 
every  member  of  Congress  from  a  coastal 
district  were  to  say.  'Sorry,  not  off  my 
beaches."  that  would  be  the  end  of  offshore 
leasing  and  production.  If  inland  states  were 
to  take  the  same  attitude  toward  coal,  oil 
shale,  oil  and  gas.  we  could  write  off  our  na- 
tion's future. 

Offshore  oil  resources  provide  significant 
energy  without  the  need  for  government 
subsidies.  In  fact,  offshore  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment could  generate  billions  of  dollars, 
provide  jol)s  and  ensure  increased  supplies 
of  domestic  energy. 

Recent  lease  offerings  underscore  this  po- 
tential: $2.1  billion  for  drilling  rights  In 
Alaska's  Diaplr  Field,  in  September  1982;  a 
record  $3.4  billion  at  the  May  1983  Central 
Gulf  of  Mexico  offering;  and  $1.4  billion  for 
Western  Gulf  of  Mexico  tracts  offered  just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Since  Secretary  Watt  took 
office,  the  offshore  leasing  program  has 
generated  nearly  $8.5  billion  in  lease  bo- 
nuses alone.  Leases  have  been  issued  for  a 
little  over  2,000  tracts  covering  about  11  mil- 
lion acres. 

Recent  discoveries  indicate  that  many  of 
these  tracts  will  be  very  productive.  In  fact, 
a  record  bid  for  a  single  lease  In  the  SanU 
Maria  Basin  off  California  was  followed  less 
than  18  months  later  by  the  discovery  of 
what  could  be  a  billion-barrel  oil  field— the 
biggest  discovery  in  North  America  since 
Prudhoe  Bay.  Discoveries  like  these  make 
all  the  lawsuits,  criticisms  and  delays  well 
worth  the  hassle. 

Previous  administrations  pursued  policies 
which  leased  only  22  million  acres— 2.5  per- 
cent of  the  OCS— in  26  years,  compared  to 
123  million  acres  leased  by  Canada.  Those 
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policies  were  largely  responsible  for  the  dis- 
astrous 34  percent  decline  in  offshore  oil 
production  between  1970  and  1980. 

The  new  program  Is  Intended  to  reverse 
this  decline  and  respond  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  which  requires  "ex- 
peditious and  orderly"  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, to  reduce  dependency  on  foreign 
sources  and  ensure  stable  and  adequate  sup- 
plies of  reasonably  priced  energy  when  the 
leases  come  Into  production  In  the  next 
decade. 

This  act  also  requires  "an  equitable  shar- 
ing of  developmental  benefits  and  environ- 
mental risks  among  the  various  regions"  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Prior  to  Secretary  Watts 
program,  however,  nearly  85  percent  of  the 
federal  leasing  and  drilling  had  been  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

America  cannot  keep  its  energy  resources 
in  limbo  until  use;  long  exploration  and  pro- 
duction lead  times  dictate  that,  if  we  want 
energy  tomorrow,  we  must  issue  our  leases 
today.  Nor  can  we  base  energy  policies  on 
parochial  special  interests  masquerading  as 
moral  principles. 

Clearly  the  most  vocal  opposition  comes 
from  the  groups  that  have  a  long  tradition 
of  opposing  even  the  timid  leasing  programs 
of  previous  administrations.  Ironically,  vocal 
criticism  is  also  coming  from  regions  which 
have  the  most  consumers,  use  the  most 
energy,  and  have  complained  the  loudest 
about  high  energy  prices,  past  shortages 
and  high  unemployment.  They  seem  to  be 
under  the  false  impression  that  it  is  a  choice 
between  offshore  development  and  other 
uses  of  the  ocean. 

Prom  the  day  a  lease  is  issued  to  the  day 
the  first  oil  or  gas  is  pipelined  to  consumers 
can  take  up  to  10  years.  It  is  essential,  then, 
that  the  federal  government  begin  to  pro- 
mote an  orderly  inventory  of  these  re- 
sources. Of  course  the  law  and  sound  public 
policy  dictate  that  any  program  balance 
these  needs  for  energy  with  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  human,  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ments. California  vs.  Watt  held  that  the 
Secretary's  five-year  offshore  leasing  pro- 
gram achieves  this  proper  balance  and  as- 
sures the  receipt  of  fair  market  value.  It  will 
not  lease  the  entire  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  It  will  merely  consider  broad  regions 
of  the  OCS  for  possible  leasing. 

Environmental  and  other  values  are  pro- 
tected throughout  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  process.  The  risks  are 
kept  at  a  minimum  through  the  use  of 
modem  technology,  tough  regulations,  and 
constant  vigilence.  To  date,  over  $320  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  studies  which  cover  every 
stage  of  the  offshore  leasing,  drilling  and 
production  process.  In  addition,  each  OCS 
facility  is  inspected  by  the  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service  on  both  a  scheduled  and  an 
unscheduled  basis. 

The  SanU  Barbara  spill  of  1969  is  the 
only  blowout  in  the  course  of  drilling  30.000 
U.S.  offshore  wells  which  resulted  in  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  oil  reaching  shore.  Ac- 
cording to  marine  biologists  it  caused  no 
lasting  ecological  damage.  Following  the 
spill,  the  Interior  Department  implemented 
new  regulations,  and  since  then  we  have 
produced  more  than  four  billion  barrels  of 
oil  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  while 
losing  a  total  of  only  791  barrels  due  to 
blowouts. 

Of  all  the  oil  pollution  resulting  from 
tankers,  natural  seeps  and  offshore  oper- 
ations in  the  past  12  years,  only  3  percent 
came  from  oil  and  gas  operations;  of  these. 
85  percent  came  from  tankers,  and  12  per- 
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cent  from  natural  oil  seeps.  America's  rivers 
dump  more  oil  into  our  oceans  every  year— 
from  roads,  driveways  and  other  sources— 
than  do  tankers,  natural  seeps  and  OCS  op- 
erations combined. 

Of  approximately  4.000  wells  that  have 
been  drilled  off  the  California  coast  since 
1894.  nearly  3.300  have  been  in  state 
waters— under  leases  and  permits  Issued  by 
the  state.  Prom  1975  to  1982.  while  some 
vigorously  protested  drilling  in  federal 
waters  off  the  California  coast,  the  State  of 
California  issued  575  drilling  permits  In 
state  waters  much  closer  to  shore. 

Because  fair  market  value  has  become 
almost  an  incantation  against  the  supposed 
evils  of  leasing,  misinformation  and  emo- 
tional statements  concerning  it  have  been 
widely  disseminated.  It  is  time  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Pair  market  value  means  getting  a  fair  or 
reasonable  price,  as  determined  in  a  market- 
plEtce.  assuring  the  receipt  of  fair  market 
value  does  not  mean  assuring  the  highest 
possible  bonus  bid.  A  leasing  policy  based  on 
maximising  bonuses  would  cast  the  U.S.  In 
the  role  of  a  classic  energy  monopolist,  ma- 
nipulating supplies  and  prices  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer.  It  would  stand  in 
diametric  opposition  to  the  goals  of  the 
OCS  Lands  Act. 

The  bonus  paid  to  get  a  lease  reflects  the 
experts"  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  rights 
and  opportunities  conveyed  by  the  lease,  to 
explore,  develop,  produce  and  sell  whatever 
resources  might  be  present  In  a  particular 
tract.  It  does  not  represent  fair  market 
value  of  the  resources. 

Annual  rents  of  $3  per  acre  must  also  be 
paid,  until  there  is  production  on  the  lease. 
The  government  keeps  these  bonus  and 
rental  payments,  even  if  no  oil  or  gas  is 
found.  If  resources  are  found  and  produced 
(something  that  happens  on  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  all  leases)  federal  law  requires  that 
the  lessee  pay  royalties— customarily  set  at 
16.7  percent— and  taxes  on  the  profits.  The 
fair  market  values  of  the  resources  must 
therefore,  be  viewed  as  the  sum  of  the 
bonus,  rent,  royalty  and  tax  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  government  over  the  life  of 
the  lease. 

The  lease  bonus  is  expected  to  account  for 
only  30  percent  of  all  future  offshore  leas- 
ing revenues.  The  other  70  percent  Is  ex- 
pected to  come  from  rents,  royalties  and 
taxes  collected  after  a  lease  is  issued.  Obvi- 
ously, if  we  limit  the  amount  available  for 
lease,  in  an  effort  to  increase  bonuses  a 
little,  we  give  up  or  delay  these  other  reve- 
nues. 

Neither  a  centralized  government  plan- 
ning office  nor  a  single  energy  firm  should 
make  all  the  decisions  about  which  tracts 
have  the  highest  potential  and  should  be  of- 
fered for  lease.  What  makes  the  offshore 
leasing  programs— and  the  American  econo- 
my—work is  the  opportunity  It  gives  individ- 
ual companies  to  take  risks,  test  their  theo- 
ries and  prove  that  they  were  right  (and 
their  competitors  wrong)  about  where  to 
look.  Each  of  them  will  have  a  different 
opinion  about  how  much  will  be  found  in  a 
particular  tract,  what  it  will  cost  to  develop 
and  transport  the  energy,  and  what  oil 
prices  will  be  when  the  resources  are  actual- 
ly produced. 

No  one  has  a  comer  on  this  knowledge. 
One  tract  in  the  May  1983  Gulf  of  Mexico 
lease  offering  went  for  $92  million.  The 
next  highest  bid  was  less  than  $1  million. 
Other  companies  did  not  bid  at  all.  because 
they  viewed  the  tract  as  unpromising.  This 
is  not  uncommon.  Obviously  there  are  very 
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divergent  views  about  what  a  tract's  value 
is.  and  only  drilling  will  ultimately  deter- 
mine who  Is  right  about  its  potental.  But 
even  the  most  optimistic  companies  get 
what  they  pay  for— a  chance  to  test  their 
exploration  theories— and  for  that  they  pay 
fair  market  value  in  the  form  of  a  lease 
bonus. 

The  coming  together  of  these  different 
viewpoints  determines  the  fair  market  value 
of  a  tract.  If  the  government  determines 
that  the  high  bid  assures  the  receipt  of  fair 
market  value,  it  accepts  the  bid  and  issues 
the  lease.  If  not.  the  bid  is  rejected. 

The  oil  companies  invest  billions  of  dollars 
Just  to  get  these  leases.  They  cannot  afford 
to  sit  on  them,  so  will  spend  billions  more  to 
evaluate  and  get  them  Into  production. 
These  expenditures  have  already  begun  to 
generate  jobs  for  Americans,  increase  U.S. 
oil  and  gas  supplies  and  help  keep  prices 
stable. 

Lower  energy  prices  and  adequate  sup- 
plies—far from  being  undesirable,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  depress  bonus  bids- 
should  be  a  primary  goal  of  any  leasing  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
critics  of  the  program  talk  as  If  there  were 
something  wrong  with  leasing  to  keep  prices 
and  supplies  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Among  America's  greatest  attributes  are 
its  sense  of  equity  and  fair  play,  combined 
with  a  collective  wisdom  that,  sooner  or 
later,  cuts  through  the  fears,  misconcep- 
tions and  rhetoric.  Given  the  facts.  Ameri- 
cans generally  make  the  right  choices.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  offshore  leasing  program 
will  not  prove  an  exception. 

The  leasing  program  deserves  the  support 
of  all  Americans— in  the  Congress,  media, 
courts  and  general  public.  It  must  not  fall 
victim  to  parochial  interests,  unsupported 
emotional  charges,  and  the  rhetoric  of  poli- 
ticians.* 


DOWN  FROM  THE  MOUNT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  the  following  op-ed 
piece  from  the  Augvist  12.  1983.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  recently  completed  Sixth  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  provides  cause  for  alarm. 

Down  Prom  the  Mount 
The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  just 
descended  from  a  mountain  in  Vancouver 
with  a  stone  tablet  saying  that  the  focus  of 
evil  in  the  world  today  is  the  United  States. 
The  U.S.  is  trying  to  "contain  the  aspira- 
tions of  Central  American  people,"  the 
council  said  at  its  just  completed  Sixth  As- 
sembly. It  accused  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion of  trying  to  •destabilize  the  NIcaraguan 
govenunent.  renew  international  support 
for  Guatemala's  violent  military  regimes, 
resist  the  forces  of  historic  change  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  militarize  Honduras." 

The  assembly  opposed  "any  type  of  mili- 
tary intervention  by  the  United  States, 
covert  or  overt,  or  by  any  other  govern- 
ment." It  didn't  see  fit.  however,  to  name 
any  other  names. 


Indeed,  the  assembly  rejected  a  proposal 
calling  for  an  immediate  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan.  In  favor  of  a  resolution 
allowing  Russian  troops  to  remain  in  Af- 
ghanistan until  an  "overall  political  settle- 
ment" is  reached.  I.e..  when  the  freedom 
fighters  are  crushed.  Just  to  make  sure. 
American  delegates  at  the  assembly  voted 
with  their  Soviet  and  East  bloc  counterparts 
for  a  call  for  a  cutoff  of  arms  supplies  to 
Afghan  freedom  fighters. 

Moreover,  the  council  refused  to  hear  two 
appeals  from  Christians  in  Russia  begging 
for  a  "helping  hand  to  the  persecuted  faith- 
ful." One  letter  was  circulated  from  the 
Christian  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Be- 
lievers' Rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  accusing 
Soviet  authorities  of  "Implementing  a  policy 
of  genocide  against  believers."  It  said  that 
33  Christian  believers  are  currently  in 
prison,  labor  camps  or  special  psychiatric  in- 
stitutions and  that  20,000  others  are  seeking 
to  emigrate  so  they  can  practice  their  faith. 
The  letter  also  charged  authorities  with 
harsh  discrimination  in  Jobs,  education  and 
housing. 

Deacon  Vladimir  Rusak  of  Moscow  also 
wrote  to  the  council  asking  for  help  against 
religious  persecution.  He  said  he  has  been 
prevented  from  writing  a  history  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  after  the  1917 
revolution  by  the  church's  own  hierarchy 
and  the  KGB.  which  confiscated  his  ar- 
chives in  January.  "I  believe  in  the  Lord,  I 
love  my  church,  feel  concern  for  her  future 
and  wish  to  serve  her— but  not  by  a  compro- 
mise of  conscience,  that  price  which  Is  ex- 
acted from  our  church  leadership  and  which 
I  am  being  urged  to  pay. "  he  said. 

The  council  didn't  take  up  the  appeals  be- 
cause that  would  have  Intervened  In  the  "In- 
ternal situation  '  of  a  member  of  the  WCC. 
of  which  the  Russian  church  is  a  part,  said 
WCC  executive  Ninan  Koshy.  The  appeals 
recall  a  similar  letter  sent  to  the  previous 
WCC  assembly,  in  1975  In  Nairobi,  by 
Father  Gleb  Yakunln  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  who  accused  Moscow  of  perse- 
cuting Christians.  After  sending  the  letter. 
Father  Yakunln  was  convicted  of  "anti-state 
activities "  and  is  now  serving  a  five-year 
sentence  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp. 

All  of  this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
of  the  approximately  500  million  members 
of  the  more  than  300  Protestant,  Orthodox, 
Anglican  and  independent  churches  repre- 
sented at  the  World  Council.  But  it 
shouldn't.  The  council  has  long  supported 
many  of  the  same  leftist  revolutionary 
causes  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Kremlin 
and  its  proxies.  There  have  even  been 
charges  that  offerings  from  collection  plates 
have  been  handed  over  by  the  council  to 
guerrillas,  possibly  for  arms  purchases.  An 
expose  on  the  WCC  and  the  U.S.  National 
Council  of  Churches  earlier  this  year  by 
CBS's  "60  Minutes  "  concluded  that  "wheth- 
er it  is  by  design  or  mischance  or  deliberate 
manipulation  from  outside  the  churches, 
church  money  and  the  churches  themselves 
are  found  to  be  supporting  highly  political 
movements." 

The  World  Council  Is  supported  by  the 
mainline  U.S.  Protestant  denominations. 
After  its  Vancouver  revelations.  It  would 
seem  to  us.  its  supporters  have  some  ex- 
plaining to  do.  A  good  time  to  start  would  be 
with  Sunday's  sermons.* 
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REAGAN:  MOVING  BACKWARDS 
ON  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  I  have  been  pointing  out  that 
limited  English  proficient  students 
have  been  humiliated  and  penalized 
for  using  their  native  language  in 
school;  they  have  been  left  to  sink  or 
swim  in  classrooms  with  teachers  who 
cannot  communicate  and  texts  which 
are  unintelligible. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Lau  against 
Nichols  was  very  clear  in  observing: 

We  know  that  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand English  are  certain  to  find  their  class- 
room experience  wholly  Incomprehensible 
and  in  no  way  meaningful. 

The  Court  also  noted  that  to  impose 
English  as  a  requirement  before  a 
child  has  acquired  basic  skills  in  the 
language,  is  to  make  a  mockery  of 
public  education. 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  points  out  these 
truths  and  emphasizes  that  if  the 
Reagan  initiative  becomes  law,  it  is 
predictable  that  too  many  who  could 
have  succeeded  if  taught  bilingually 
will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  20.  1983) 
On  Bilingual  Education.  B-eagan  Is 
Moving  Backward 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  enthusiastic  editorial  support  [Sept. 
13]  of  the  Administration's  legislative  pro- 
posals on  bilingual  education  puzzles  us.  On 
other  civil  rights  issues,  you  have  been  swift 
to  label  the  Reagan  freedom-of-cholce  ap- 
proach as  a  meretricious  gambit  that  in  fact 
heralds  a  retreat  from  this  nation's  historic 
commitments. 

Bilingual  education  has  been  declared  a 
matter  of  equal  opportunity  by  Congress. 
To  allow  localities  to  choose  whether  to 
afford  an  equal  opportunity  to  language  mi- 
norities is  effectively  to  wipe  that  congres- 
sional policy  declaration  off  the  books. 

As  private  legal  practitioners  who  collec- 
tively have  spent  more  than  a  dozen  years 
litigating  bilingual  education  cases  through- 
out the  country,  we  admit  to  a  point  of  view 
but  believe  we  have  gained  some  fundamen- 
tal insights. 

Local  option  is  fine  where  demographics 
and  political  realities  permit  educational  de- 
cisions to  be  made  on  educational  grounds. 
But  that  Is  not  the  case  everywhere,  e.g., 
where  Spanish-speaking  people  are  consid- 
ered a  growing,  particularly  threatening 
part  of  a  community  In  which  teaching  jobs 
are  scarce.  Wisely,  Federal  law  does  not 
mandate  that  children  In  such  areas  lan- 
guish educationally  because  of  consider- 
ations having  nothing  to  do  with  their  abili- 
ties. 

Likewise,  a  slnk-or-swim  philosophy  (rep- 
resented by  so-called  "Immersion"  pro- 
grams) Is  always  praised  by  those  who  man- 
aged to  stay  afloat.  But  many  do  not.  and 
Federal  law  wisely  mandates  that  those  who 
would  otherwise  sink  must  be  given  alterna- 
tives for  learning.  And  the  virtue  of  bilin- 
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gual  education,  as  numerous  studies  have 
shown.  Is  that  it  works  educationally  for 
some  children  for  whom  other,  more  tradi- 
tional approaches  do  not  work. 

What  is  the  defect  In  today's  statutes  that 
the  proposed  law  would  remedy?  "[lit  would 
stop  requiring  that  youngsters  be  taught  in 
their  native  tongue."  according  to  the  edito- 
rial. But  there  is  no  such  requirement  that 
all  language  minority  children  who  lack  pro- 
ficiency In  English  be  taught  bilingually. 
School  districts  are  free  to  use  other  peda- 
gogic methods  if  they  can  demonstrate  that 
these  are  equally  effective.  Furthermore, 
parents  can  opt  not  to  put  their  children 
into  bilingual  programs  If  they  so  desire. 
That,  In  our  view,  allows  meaningful  local 
freedom  of  choice. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  In  mind  Is  turning  the  clock 
back  a  decade  to  a  time,  before  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  spoke,  when  many 
school  districts,  exercising  their  prized  and 
unfettered  discretion,  chose  to  do  nothing 
for  children  who  lacked  English-language 
proficiency.  Many  school  districts  in  those 
days  decided,  under  the  freedom-of-choice 
rubric,  simply  to  maintain  the  status  quo  In 
terms  of  school  personnel  and  budgets. 

Sad  to  say,  we  fear  that  once  again  there 
will  be  districts  where  bilingual  education 
will  not  be  offered  to  any  students.  How 
does  that  increase  students'  or  parents'  free- 
dom to  choose  an  appropriate  education? 

If  the  Reagan  initiative  becomes  law.  it  is 
predictable  that  some,  perhaps  many  stu- 
dents who  could  have  blossomed  if  taught 
blUnrually  will  fall  by  the  wayside.  Your 
callousness  about  that  inevitable  outcome 
troubles  us.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  E. 
•BOB"  "WEINTRAUB 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  report 
the  death  last  Monday,  September  19, 
1983,  of  Robert  E.  Weintraub,  senior 
economist  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  for  many  years,  the 
leading  expert  on  monetary  policy  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Bob  was  a  distinguished  professional 
in  his  own  right.  He  was,  as  all  know, 
the  firmest  advocate  of  monetarist 
economic  principles,  and  a  man  w'ho 
pursued  his  convictions  with  clarity, 
determination,  and  force.  He  was  a 
major  figure  in  alerting  Congress  to 
the  importance  of  monetary  policy 
oversight  into  the  careful,  regular  re- 
views that  are  conducted  today.  More- 
over, he  was  a  force  on  other  issues  in 
his  long  career,  from  the  financial  re- 
habilitation of  New  York  City,  to  the 
reform  of  banking  regulation,  to  for- 
eign exchange  rate  policy,  to  the  inter- 
national debt  crisis. 

Bob  worked  with  both  parties  and  in 
both  Houses.  Among  members  and 
past  members  of  our  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Senator  Proxmire,  former 
chairman  Reuss,  John  Rousselot,  and 
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current  chairman  Jefsen  all  had  the 
pleasure  at  one  time  or  another  of  em- 
ploying Bob  and  benefiting  from  his 
wisdom.  Judgment,  and  indefatigable 
energy.  He  has  many  other  friends  in 
this  body  as  well,  where  he  served  for 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking. 

All  who  knew  Bob  recognized  In  him 
a  man  who  took  public  life  and  public 
service  seriously.  He  loved  the  Con- 
gress, and  maintained  his  faith  In  our 
willingness  to  learn,  our  ability  to  do 
good,  and  in  our  mandate,  as  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  to  exercise  the 
powers  with  which  we  have  been 
vested.  There  are  not  many  men  of 
Bob's  age  and  talents— he  was  58— who 
would  devote  their  professional  lives, 
as  he  did,  to  helping  us  with  our  tasks. 
For  Bob.  this  was  an  evident  joy. 

I  know  I  join  with  many  others,  in- 
cluding Bob's  friends  in  Congress  and 
on  the  staff,  in  recording  my  deep 
sorrow  at  his  death,  and  my  sympathy 
for  his  wife.  Sue,  and  their  children, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  family.* 


DR.  KARL-HEINZ  MADER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  September  23,  1983,  the  man- 
agement and  employees  of  Schott 
Glass  Technologies,  Inc.,  will  be  hon- 
oring a  very  special  man.  Dr.  Karl- 
Heinz  Mader  who  is  currently  their 
vice  president  in  charge  of  research 
and  development. 

Unable  to  attend  this  gathering  due 
to  a  long-term  commitment.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask 
Congress  to  join  me  along  with  Dr. 
Mader's  many  friends  and  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  deep  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions both  to  the  scientific  industry 
and  his  community. 

Dr.  Mader  is  solely  responsible  for 
Schott  Optical  Glass.  Inc.'s  develop- 
ment of  laser  glass  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy's  laser  fusion  ex- 
periments. During  his  stay  at  the 
Duryea  based  firm.  Dr.  Mader  has 
been  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  U.S.  market,  expanded 
customer  technical  service  capabilities 
and  improvement  of  Schott  Optical  s 
scientific  market  capabilities.  He  has 
headed  up  the  DOE  laser  program,  in- 
cluding the  production  of  BK-7.  an  ex- 
tremely high  quality  glass  which  Is 
also  used  in  the  Energy  Department's 
fusion  system.  The  DOE  experiments 
are  currently  being  carried  out  at  Law- 
rence Livermore  Laboratories  outside 
of  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A  native  of  Pyritz.  Pomerania,  in 
which    is    now    East    Germany,    Dr. 
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Mader  first  joined  Schott  Optical  s 
German  parent  company,  the  Schott 
Group  in  1969.  He  served  as  a  senior 
scientist  with  the  group's  Deutsche 
Spezialglas  AG  subsidiary. 

Recognized  worldwide  for  his  scien- 
tific contributions.  Dr.  Mader  holds  a 
master  of  science  degree  from  Hum- 
boldt University  in  Berlin  and  a  doc- 
torate in  natural  science/physical 
chemistry  from  the  University  of 
HEunburg.  Dr.  Mader  has  published 
numerous  articles  in  scientific  jour- 
nals. 

Dr.  Mader  will  be  returning  to  Ger- 
many this  fall  to  continue  his  re- 
search. Although  we  deeply  regret 
losing  such  a  valuable  individual,  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  and 
his  family  good  health  and  good  for- 
tune.* 


UNITED  STATES  STRIVES  FOR 
MORE  EQUITABLE  DEFENSE 
SHARING  ARRANGEMENT 

WITH  JAPAN 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  defense  burden  shar- 
ing efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  This  resolution  states  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Japan 
should  increase  its  defense  expendi- 
tures to  insure  a  more  equitable  de- 
fense burden  sharing  arrangement 
with  the  United  States  than  presently 
exists.  The  defense  of  Japan  and  the 
western  Pacific  region  has  been  a  vital 
part  of  the  U.S.  defense  posture  since 
World  War  II.  The  United  States  has 
contributed  a  significant  portion  of  its 
defense  expenditures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  area. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  adop- 
tion of  our  immediate  post-war  policy 
seeking  a  "completely  disarmed  and 
demilitarized  "  Japan.  Unfortunately. 
Japan's  military  expenditures  have 
not  risen  accordingly.  American  atti- 
tudes toward  Japan's  defense  spending 
began  changing  in  the  Nixon  years. 
The  implication  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine, for  example,  was  that  Japan 
would  have  to  assume  more  of  the 
burden  of  securing  Western  interests 
in  Asia.  However,  neither  the  Nixon 
administration  nor  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration made  Japanese  defense  efforts 
a  central  focus  of  U.S.  policy.  The 
Carter  administration,  in  its  initial 
plans,  included  a  continuation  of  the 
reduction  of  the  United  States  pres- 
ence in  Asia  and  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  supporting  U.S.  forces  in 
Japan.  After  the  events  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Iran,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion began  putting  even  more  pressure 
on  the  Japanese  to  increase  defense 
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spending.  The  Carter  administration 
had  hoped  that  the  pressure  would 
result  in  at  least  a  9.7  percent  increase 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense  budget, 
but  it  resulted  in  only  a  7.6-percent  in- 
crease. (Japan's  defense  expenditures 
have  increased  on  the  average  of  7  per- 
cent per  year  in  real  terms  over  the 
last  decade.) 

We  all  know  that  defense  spending  is 
a  very  sensitive  political  topic  in 
Japan,  and  that  Japanese  leaders 
create  a  good  deal  of  grief  for  them- 
selves by  mentioning  the  possibility  of 
increasing  defense  expenditures. 
While  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  not  meddle  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  other  countries.  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  quite  reasonable  for  the 
United  States  to  encourage  Japan,  at 
the  minimum,  to  implement  the 
modest  defense  spending  goals  it  has 
set  for  itself.  Japan  has  not  realized 
the  goals  in  its  second  5-year  plan 
(fiscal  year  1983— fiscal  year  1987).  In 
the  first  year  of  the  plan  (fiscal  year 
1983).  Japan  ended  up  with  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  real  terms,  which  is 
inadequate  if  Japan's  defense  goals  are 
to  be  met.  For  fiscal  year  1984.  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  announced  a  de- 
fense spending  ceiling  of  6.9  percent, 
although  officials  of  the  Japanese  De- 
fense Agency  sought  an  8.9-percent  in- 
crease, and  stated  that  Japan  must  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  7-9  percent 
over  the  coming  years  in  order  to  meet 
the  goals  of  the  5-year  defense  plan. 

With  Japan's  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  increasing  each  year,  it 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  send  Japan 
a  signal  that  we  must  develop  a  more 
equitable  defense  burden  sharing  ar- 
rangement. In  1982.  Japan's  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States  hit  $16.8 
billion,  in  1983  it  is  expected  to  reach 
$22  billion,  and  analysts  are  predicting 
that  in  1984  the  trade  surplus  will  hit 
$27  billion.  Meanwhile,  we  are  not 
seeing  much  change  in  Japan's  de- 
fense spending  levels.  Even  with  an 
historical  perspective  on  the  causes  for 
Japan's  low  defense  spending  and  the 
internal  Japanese  political  problems 
associated  with  increasing  defense  ex- 
penditures, it  seems  wise,  in  these 
times,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Japan  should  increase  its 
defense  expenditures  to  insure  a  more 
equitable  defense  burden  sharing  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States 
than  presently  exists.  This  is  precisely 
what  my  resolution  does. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  the  defense  of  Japan  and  the 
Western  Pacific  has  been  a  vital  part  of  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States  since 
World  War  II: 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  since  World 
War  II.  has  had  a  significant  portion  of  its 
defense  expenditures  consumed  in  the  de- 
fense of  Japan  and  the  Western  Pacific 
region; 
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Whereas,  Japan  is  the  number  one  eco- 
nomic partner  and  ally  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Western  Pacific  region; 

Whereas.  Japan  Is  a  major  economic 
power  in  the  non-Communist  world: 

Whereas.  Japan's  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  hit  a  record 
high  in  1983; 

Whereas,  military  spending  accounts  for 
6.6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  States,  and  below  1  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  Japan; 

Whereas.  Japan  has  pledged  to  strengthen 
Its  military  capabilities  in  order  to  develop  a 
self-defense  capability  to  enable  Japan  to 
defend  the  home  islands  In  conjunction 
with  the  United  States; 

Whereas.  Japan  adopted  its  second  five- 
year  defense  plan  for  the  years  1983-1987 
with  specific  goals  for  increasing  Japanese 
defense  c-ipabilitles; 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  defense  budget  for 
the  first  year  of  the  five-year  plan  was  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  Initial  procurement 
goals  set  In  the  plan: 

Whereas,  officials  of  the  Japanese  De- 
fense Agency  sought  an  8.9  percent  increase 
in  real  terms  for  the  second  year  of  the  five- 
year  plan,  but  received  only  a  6.9  percent 
ceiling: 

Whereas,  officials  of  the  Japanese  De- 
fen.se  Agency  have  stated  that  Japan  must 
increase  defense  spending  by  7  to  9  percent 
in  real  terms,  over  the  coming  years,  in 
order  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  five-year  de- 
fense plan  on  schedule;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  Japan  to  make  steady 
and  significant  progress  in  its  self-defense 
capabilities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concvrring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Japan  should  increase 
its  defense  expenditures  to  ensure  a  more 
equitable  defense  burden  sharing  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  than  presently 
exists. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  with  the  request 
that  the  President  transmit  such  copy  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  and  to  the  Jap- 
anese Diet.* 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
*  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.   Senator  Strom  Thurmond   re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  from  Voor- 
hees  College  in  South  Carolina.  In  his 
remarks,  he  addressed  the  subject  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Day  and  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  rising  costs  of  the  Federal 
holiday  system.  As  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Thurmond's  concern   should   be 
translated   into   congressional   action. 
Based  on  sincere  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  cost  factor,  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  urging  him  to  sign  the  legisla- 
tion creating  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Day.  The  text  of  the  letter,  which  I 
would    like    to    share    with    my    col- 
leagues, follows: 
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House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1983. 
The  President, 
The  White  Hoiise, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  con- 
cerning congressional  efforts  to  establish 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Day.  a  new  na- 
tional holiday  to  honor  the  Civil  Rights 
movement.  As  you  know,  the  House  passed 
this  legislation  last  month  and  the  Senate  Is 
expected  to  follow  suit  In  the  near  future. 

The  vote  on  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Day 
was  a  difficult  one  for  me.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  share  with  most  Americans  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  those  who  have  worked  so  hard 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Civil  Rights.  Indeed. 
I  believe  It  Is  entirely  appropriate  to  recog- 
nize the  gains  of  Black  Americans  and  other 
minorities  through  a  day  of  commemoration 
and  I  have  strongly  and  consistently  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  creating  a  Sunday 
holiday. 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  a  new  Federal 
holiday  and  the  signal  we  would  be  sending 
if  we  shut  down  the  productive  machinery 
of  this  country  for  another  day  at  a  time 
when  our  economy  Is  beginning  to  come 
around  and  productivity  Is  on  the  rise. 

On  balance.  I  had  to  reject  the  spending 
priority  embodied  In  H.R.  3706  and  I  voted 
against  the  bill.  It  was  a  tough  call. 

Now.  however.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
some  congressional  leaders  are  exploring  op- 
tions that  would  allow  us  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  holiday  system.  One  possibili- 
ty would  be  to  require  each  Federal  employ- 
ee to  work  on  one  holiday  of  his  or  her 
choice,  thereby  allowing  the  government  to 
remain  In  operation  on  most  holidays. 
Surely  there  are  reasonable  approaches  that 
would  allow  us  to  streamline  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  holiday  system.  I  should 
point  out  that  no  options  of  this  kind  were 
considered  In  the  House.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  have  been  because  of  the  strict  rule 
under  which  this  legislation  was  brought 
up. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  fact  that  cost-cut- 
ting options  are  being  seriously  considered.  I 
would  urge  you  to  sign  the  legislation  creat- 
ing Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day.  Based  on 
sincere  efforts  to  deal  with  the  cost,  should 
I  have  the  opportunity  through  a  confer- 
ence report,  I  will  now  support  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Civil  Rights  movement  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  goal  of  human  under- 
standing and  respect  for  all.  which  Is  basic 
to  the  American  dream.  This  holiday  will,  In 
fact,  appropriately  honor  the  accomplish- 
ments and  goals  of  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment Itself. 

Respectfully. 

Carroll  A.  Campbell.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress.9 
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which  refers  to  an  alleged  inequity  in 
the  social  security  retirement  affect- 
ing those  beneficiaries  born  between 
1917  and  1921. 

The  facts  in  the  column  are  not  en- 
tirely accurate,  and  I  have  received 
several  official  but  lengthy  explana- 
tions about  the  situation.  The  best  dis- 
cussion I  have  seen  to  date,  however,  is 
in  an  article  by  Janet  Reinka.  a  report- 
er for  the  Peninsula  Times  Tribune,  a 
newspaper  in  my  district.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  September  16.  1983. 
edition  of  the  paper,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  you. 


RESPONSE  TO  "DEAR  ABBY" 
COLUMN  ABOUT  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
*  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
as  have  most  of  my  colleagues,  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  during  the 
last  few  weeks  from  constituents  who 
are  concerned  about  a  "Dear  Abby" 
column  printed  on  September  5,  1983, 


•Dear  Abby"  Has  To  Backtrack  on  Column 
About  Social  Security 

(By  Janet  Reinka) 
Say  It  ain't  so:  Abigail  Van  Buren.  who 
writes  the  widely  read  •Dear  Abby  "  advice 
column,  was  wrong. 

In  a  column  to  appear  in  subscriber  news- 
papers on  Sept.  26.  Abby  will  have  to  back- 
track a  bit  on  a  letter  she  published  recently 
alerting  some  Social  Security  recipients  that 
they  were  being  shortchanged  on  their  ben- 
efits. 

•Notch-Year  Baby."  as  the  letter  was 
signed.  Invited  Abbys  fans  who  were  bom 
between  the  years  1917  and  1921  to  write 
their  congressmen  to  get  •corrective "  legis- 
lation passed  so  their  benefits  would  be  Te- 
stored." 

The  trouble  was  that  Notch-Year  Baby 
had  It,  if  anything,  backwards  because  re- 
cipients born  during  those  years  actually 
are  getting  a  break  over  those  bom  after 
1921.  ,.   _, 

But.  incredible  as  Abby  faithful  will  fmd 
it.  Notch- Year  Baby's  letter  was  followed  up 
by  a  postscript  from  Abby  herself,  telling 
readers  she  had  checked  his  Information 
and  he  was  right. 

Readers  apparently  did  just  what  Notch- 
Year  Baby  suggested  and  have  swamped 
congressional  and  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration offices  with  calls  and  letters. 

To  some  congressional  aides.  Notch-Year 
Baby's  name  Is  mud. 

•I  didn't  keep  a  count  of  how  many  people 
wrote  and  called, "  said  Bob  Woldow.  a  staff 
assistant  In  the  Sunnyvale  office  of  U.S. 
Rep.  Ed  Zschau.  R-Los  Altos.  "Many  people 
clipped  the  article  and  sent  It  In.  Id  say  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  letters  for  the 
next  few  days  after  the  letter  appeared  were 
about  It." 

Woldow  said  the  trouble  is  that  most 
people  who  read  •Dear  Abby"  believe  her. 

•Even  if  she  does  write  a  retraction,  by 
then  nationwide  millions  of  people  have 
written  to  their  congressmen." 

Abbys  editor  at  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
obviously  was  sick  of  hearing  about  Notch- 
Year  Baby,  too. 

•We've  heard  from  lots  of  Social  Security 
offices  and  20  congressmen."  editor  Alan 
McDermott  said  "  '  *  *  Abbys  trying  to 
provide  some  amplification.  I  know  she 
won't  want  to  talk  to  you.  Abby  will  respond 
in  the  column."' 

The  column  Is  to  Include  at  least  part  oi  a 
■Dear  Abby  "  letter  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  which  was  written  In  rebut- 
tal to  the  first  one.  plus  whatever  Abby  her- 
self has  to  say  about  the  whole  affair. 
Whether  it  will  be  an  outright  retraction  or 
just  an  explanation  remains  a  mystery. 

In  his  letter.  Notch-Year  Baby  drew  read- 
ers" attention  to  the  •fact"  that  people 
drawing    Social    Security    who    were    bom 
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during  the  five-year  "notch"  were  being 
"unjustly  penalized  by  receiving  lower  bene- 
fits than  those  bom  prior  to  and  after  the 
above-mentioned  years." 

"For  example,"  he  said,  "if  you  worked 
until  you  were  85  before  starting  to  draw 
Social  Security,  you  are  receiving  about 
$100  less  in  your  monthly  check  than  those 
bom  before  1917  and  after  1921." 

Notch- Year  Baby  said  a  bill  to  correct  the 
"unfair  situation"  had  died  In  committee 
but  he  urged  readers  to  write  their  congress- 
men to  get  them  to  introduce  a  new  bill. 

In  fact,  the  discrepancy  Notch-Year  Baby 
was  describing  arose  because  of  a  batch  of 
changes  that  were  made  in  1977  as  part  of 
former  President  Carter's  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  ballooning  costs  of  the  retirement 
system. 

What  got  the  publicity  at  the  time  were 
the  tax  Increases  Congress  passed  to  "save" 
the  system.  Overlooking  in  the  fine  print 
were  provisions  to  gradually  scale  back 
future  benefits. 

Because  of  a  1972  change  in  the  benefit 
formula,  recipients  were,  in  effect,  receiving 
benefits  that  were  double-indexed  for  wages 
and  Inflation.  In  some  cases,  according  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  retirees 
actually  were  receiving  more  in  benefits 
than  they  did  when  they  were  working  be- 
cause of  the  inflation  bonus  that  was  being 
figured  into  the  formula. 

To  keep  from  bankrupting  the  system. 
Congress  "corrected"  the  formula  to  elimi- 
nate the  Inflation  bonus,  according  to  Hal 
Poss,  San  Mateo  District  manager  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  (The  formu- 
la is  further  complicated  because  benefits 
depend  on  how  long  a  recipient  worked  and 
when  he  retired. ) 

Many  people  bom  during  the  five-year 
notch  were  nearing  retirement  and  had 
been  counting  on  the  higher  benefits.  So, 
for  them.  Congress  approved  a  two-tiered 
formula.  Those  recipients  get  less  money 
than  retirees  bom  before  1917  but  more 
than  those  bom  after  the  notch. 

The  reduction  in  future  benefits  amounts 
to  up  to  25  percent  for  those  bom  after 
1916,  Foss  said,  but,  because  of  the  two- 
tiered  formula,  the  full  impact  falls  on 
those  bom  after  1921.  Notch-year  babies 
who  have  held  off  retiring  retain  the  right 
to  the  old  formula  computation.  When  they 
retire,  they  will  automatically  get  the  high- 
est amount  they  are  entitled  to  under  either 
the  new  or  the  old  formula,  Foss  said. 

"There  was  an  incredibly  multiplying 
effect."  Poss  said  of  the  old  formula.  "It's 
more  of  a  windfall  for  the  (notch-year  and 
older)  folks  who  the  government  refused  to 
roll  back. " 

One  unintended  result  of  Notch-Year 
Baby's  letter  was  that  it  has  belatedly  called 
attention  to  Congress'  sleight  of  hand  in  re- 
ducing benefits  in  1977.  The  change  was 
made  deftly,  compared  to  the  senior  citizen 
revolt  President  Reagan  stirred  up  when  he 
openly  taked  about  cutting  benefits. 

Social  Security  recipients  who  have  found 
out  about  the  benefit  reduction  usually 
stumbled  upon  it  by  accident.  Poss  said,  for 
example,  that  two  neighbors  in  his  San 
Mateo  District  were  comparing  checks  and 
found  that  one  was  receiving  $120  more  a 
month  than  the  other.  They  came  down  to 
the  office  and  learned  that  the  notch-year 
legislation  was  responsible. 

"There  was  no  real  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem because  one  was  getting  less  than  the 
other."  Poss  said.  "But  at  least  they  knew 
why." 
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Poss  said  people  should  not  feel  cheated 
because  of  the  scallngback  of  benefits  be- 
tween 1977  and  1983. 

"It's  not  that  they  are  being  treated  un- 
fairly."  he  said.  "It's  Just  that  the  other 
people  (bom  l)efore  1917)  are  being  treated 
more  than  fairly." 

Editor  McDermott  said  he  had  issued  an 
advisory  to  subscriber  newspapers  that 
Abby's  response  was  scheduled  for  Sept.  26. 
but  they  can  run  it  earlier. 

Zschau's  aide.  Woldow,  said  most  constitu- 
ents who  called  to  ask  about  the  letter  were 
satisfied  with  his  explanation. 

"When  you  explain  it,  they  have  said.  "I 
thought  there  must  have  been  something 
wrong  with  it  (the  letter)  if  no  one  had  no- 
ticed It  In  six  years."  Woldow  said. 

He  would  like  an  answer  to  something 
Abby  herself  may  not  know: 

"I  shouldn't  speculate,"  Woldow  said,  "but 
I  wonder  who  Notch-Year  Baby  was?"* 


September  20,  1983 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA 
RESPONDS  ON  THE  ISSUES 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABABIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  I  sent  to  my  constituents  in 
the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems and  issues  facing  our  Nation. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  many 
citizens  in  my  (district  who  returned 
their  questionnaires.  Their  views  are 
of  great  value  and  guidance  to  me,  and 
I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  sentiments  of  the  7,776  Alabam- 
ians  who  answered  my  questionnaire. 

The  questions  included  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  response  percentages 
follow: 

CONGRESSMAN  BEN  ERDREICH'S  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


hromtite 


Yes 


Totil 

mnntwt 

o( 

No      resvom)- 

ents 


BUDGET  AND  E(»IOin 
With  Dk  facH  yev  1982  budpt  dcfial  ol  SllO  5 


Hit  fisal  1983  deficit  of  S207  7  I 

ad  dK  adNMstntnn  propoww  a  defiot  of 

{in  Mton  tor  tisul  year  1984.  to  cut  ttwse 

stanennt   Federaf  deficils.   wouU   mu   lavot 

rAcnBS-tt»tioanl  cuts  in  Fcctoal  Government 


2  (jjts  in  defense  spending     

3  (iits  m  domestic  programs 

4  A  cwtaHiGB  of  restraint  on  Federat 
spemini  «d  main  naeases 

5  Cuts  in  mafcat  by  niinMd  omtrols  an 
healtti  care  pmniders 

6  Cuts  in  metan  by  teducnf  services 
provided  lo  benefioanes 

7  President  Reapn's  proposal  to  impose  a 
standby  inconie  tai  surcliarge  and  tu  on 
oil  m  fiscal  year  1986  stmild  Itie  deficit 
eiceed  2Vi  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product 

8  «  constitutmat  amendment  mandatni  a 
oaUnced  Federal  budget 

To  acticve  eamRK  recovery  do  you  favor 

9  Tight  nancy  pdaes  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  ttdict  intlibon 

10  Mesatis  to  stop  the  dumping  ot  subsi- 
dued  imports  on  the  US  market 

11  The  creation  of  a  US  Department  of 
Trade 

12  Reducing  oapenmrli  and  government  regu- 
lations en  US  business  and  mduslry 


71 
40 
74 

29 
60 
26 

'  7.518 
7.572 
7.533 

78 

22 

7,456 

79 

21 

7.622 

27 

73 

7,521 

48 

52 

7.189 

72 

28 

7.488 

74 

26 

7,313 

80 

20 

7.524 

33 

67 

7,215 

83 

12 

7.571 

CONGRESSMAN  BEN  ERDREICH'S  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE— Contittued 

fynxntage       Totat 
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Yes     (to     respond- 
ents 


mvet 

Do  you  favor  defense  poficies  wfwli  wuld: 

13  Appropnale  nnds  tor  die  MX  missile 

14  Fund  die  pntase  of  die  B- 1  bomber 

15  Pmnde  mmiy  assistance  in  El  Satvadoi 

16  Suopnt  covert  activities  to  overttnow  the 
Sandinstan  government  of  fficafagua 

17  Send  peacweeping  lioops  to  Lebanon 

18  Freeze  at  current  levels  the  number  of 
nucleai  weapons  each  nation  can  buM  or 
store 

19  Reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
each  nalon  can  build  w  store 

20  Pursue  arms  control  negotiations  «nth  die 
Soviet  Unnn  lo  bring  about  iraibiat  and 
verifiable  reductions 


70 
67 
54 

50 
44 


30 
33 
46 

50 
56 


53       47 
70       30 

87       13 


7,332 
7,240 
7,307 

7,149 
7,313 


7J24 

7,338 

7,572 


NATIOflAl  ISSUES 
Do  you  tavcr 

21  Ijws  to  limit  abortions  to  cases  nifiere 
rape  or  n:«st  are  involved  or  mtiere  a 
pfiysKian  has  determined  that  the  lite  or 
health  of  ttK  modier  IS  m  danger 
22.  PralMin  Fedaai  Imtag  ot  abortions 
mta  HieTMciid  pntnm  and  Federal 


23  A  Conshtuhonal  amendment  banning  abix 
tions  and  prohitntrng  them  m  aH  ciicum- 
slances 

24  Congress  allnving  the  slates  to  vote  on 
ratilolan  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 

25  Flat  rale  income  tax  proposals  that  would 
efiminate  mortgage  interest,  medical  and 
charitabfe  deductions 

26  Emergency  basic  nwdical  care  or  medical 
insurace  lor  unemployed  workers  and  their 
families      

27  Stricter  imniintini  laws  including  penal- 
hes  lor  emptoNR  oi  Haul  aliens 

28  A  Consbtutamf  amendment  to  allnir  a 
moment  of  sifent  prayer  in  ou  pubic 
schools    

29  Turhon  ta>  credds  to  aid  parents  whose 
chilittn  ittond  private  schools 

30  Federal  pnignms  to  provide  maeased 
funding  of  basic  education  programs  in  the 
public  schools      

31  Abolishing  the  Department  of  Education 

32  Merit  pay  tor  eiceptnnal  pubic  sdnol 
teachers      


48 

52 

7,538 

61 

39 

7.610 

15 

85 

7,553 

52 

48 

7,478 

44       56 


7,421 


65 

35 

7,473 

90 

10 

7.618 

71 

29 

7,595 

56 

44 

7,633 

50 
54 

50 
46 

7,582 
7,354 

70       30 


7,535 


'  The  total  numher  ol  lespondents  on  each  question  vanes,  and  is  less  than 
the  7,776  total  recened.  because  a  small  numlier  ot  dnse  answering  did  not 
respond  to  all  ol  Die  quesbons  • 


JIM  HARPER 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
have  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record  this  tribute  to  a  great  public 
servant,  recently  deceased,  who  served 
as  administrative  assistant  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Louis  Stokes.  His  name  was  Jim 
Harper. 

Jim  Harper  should  be  remembered 
for  his  courageous  spirit,  competence, 
and  dedication  as  a  public  servant. 
Throughout  the  suffering  of  his  last 
years,  he  overcame  the  discomforts  of 
his  chronic  illness  and  projected  his 
friendly,  soft-spoken  countenance  to 
all  who  came  his  way.  As  dean  of  the 
congressional  black  caucus  administra- 
tive assistants,  his  counsel  was  always 
readily  available,  freely  offered,  and 
very  helpful.  An  inveterate  practical 
joker  and  purveyor  of  humor,  he  was  a 


joy  to  all  who  knew  him.  This  uncom- 
plaining, dedicated  civil  servant  should 
have  his  obituary  entered  for  its  inspi- 
rational value  of  a  life  lived  well,  with 
much  meaning. 

Obituary 
James  Curtis  Harper  was  bom  and  reared 
In  Cleveland.  Even  though  he  spent  the  last 
12  years  of  his  life  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
his  heart,  his  thoughts  and  his  energies 
never  left  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  worked 
tirelessly  as  the  Administrative  Aide  to  Con- 
gressman Louis  Stokes.  D-21  of  Warrens- 
vllle  Hts..  to  better  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Harper  died  Friday,  August  26,  1983 
at  his  home  in  Silver  Spring.  Maryland  sur- 
rounded by  his  wife  of  31  years  and  his  chil- 
dren. Even  though  Mr.  Harper's  health  had 
been  precarious  for  some  time,  due  to  a  hy- 
pertensive condition,  he  continued  to  func- 
tion In  his  professional  capacity  until  the 
day  before  his  death.  Mr.  Harper  would 
have  been  58  on  August  28th. 

James  C.  Harper  was  an  erudite,  soft- 
spoken  man  who  will  be  remembered.  In 
part,  for  his  integrity,  his  dedication  to  his 
ideals,  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife  and  his 
children. 

He  was  graduated  from  Western  Reserve 
University  with  a  double  major  in  psycholo- 
gy and  sociology.  During  his  years  at  WRU 
James  became  a  member  of  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Psl  fraternity.  Mr.  Harper  continued 
his  education  through  graduate  programs  at 
WRU  as  well  as  Rutgers  University. 

Prom  1953  to  1954,  Mr.  Harper  was  a 
social  worker  at  the  Warrensvllle  Work- 
house. Ten  years  later,  after  a  stint  as 
county  probation  officer.  Mr.  Harper  went 
back  to  the  workhouse  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent. 

When  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
prison  resigned  unexpectedly  In  1966.  Mr. 
Harper  was  appointed  to  the  position. 
During  his  three  years  on  the  job,  he  devel- 
oped a  program  permitting  prisoners  to 
leave  the  grounds  for  regular  jobs  during 
the  day.  Mr.  Harper  once  said  he  regarded 
the  program  as  just  one  in  a  campaign  to 
change  the  workhouse  from  a  place  of  de- 
tention to  a  place  of  rehabilitation. 

In  1969  James  Harper  became  the  Com- 
missioner of  Manpower  Development  In 
Cleveland.  While  in  this  position  Mr. 
Harper  developed  and  implemented  myriad 
programs  to  facilitate  and  encourage  job- 
training  programs.  A  year  later  he  became 
the  first  Executive  director  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council.  In  that  capac- 
ity he  coordinated  the  distribution  of  feder- 
al and  state  funds  to  various  criminal  justice 
programs  In  Cuyahoga  County. 

In  1971  Mr.  Harper  left  the  CJCC  to 
become  the  Administrative  Aide  to  Con- 
gressman Louis  Stokes  In  Washington.  D.C. 
He  remained  in  this  position  and  lived  In 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  until  his  death. 

James  Curtis  Harper  Is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Barbara,  sons,  James  C.  Harper  II  of 
New  Orleans  and  Malcolm  J.  L.  of  Cleve- 
land: daughters.  Saundra  L.  and  KImberly 
A.,  both  of  Silver  Spring.  Md.:  his  mother 
Evelyn  and  sisters.  Mrs.  Dorris  M.  Hill  of 
Shaker  Heights,  and  Mrs,  Mildred  M.  Pol- 
lard of  Cleveland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Instead,  they  find  joy  In  obeying  the  Law  of 
the  Lord,  and  they  study  It  day  and 
night. 

They  are  like  trees  that  grow  beside  a 
stream,  that  bear  fruit  at  the  right 
time,  and  whose  leaves  do  not  dry  up. 

They  succeed  In  everything  they  do.— Book 
1  (Psalms  l-3)» 


SPIRALING  POPULATION 
CRIPPLES  AFRICA 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 


OF  OREGON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


JMI 


TRUE  HAPPINESS 

Happy  are  those  who  reject  the  advice  of 

evil  men, 
who  do  not  follow  the  example  of  sinners 
or  join  those  who  have  no  use  for  God. 


Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  in  a  series  of  six  recently 
published  articles  on  sub-Saharan 
Africa  written  by  Nicholas  D.  Kristof, 
a  Rhodes  scholar  from  Yamhill,  Oreg. 
[From  the  Oregonlan.  May  24.  19821 
Spiraling  Population  Cripples  Africa 

(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 
COTONOU.  Benin.— Little  Boka  is  a  bright- 
eyed  9-year-old  girl  who  plays  and  begs  In 
the  dust  near  the  Hotel  Babo.  One  of  eight 
children,  she  Is  a  victim  of  the  size  of  her 
family:  The  numbers  mean  less  money  to  go 
around,  less  food,  less  clothing  and  less 
space  In  the  hut. 

But  Boka,  herself  perhaps  only  a  few 
years  from  motherhood,  shyly  explained 
that  she  wanted  eight  more  children  for 
herself.  And  so  one  more  baby  factory  will 
soon  begin  production,  consigning  more  off- 
spring to  a  thinner  silver  of  the  economic 
pie. 

Dizzying  population  growth  Is  a  primary 
reason  for  and  result  of  poverty  In  Africa. 
Modest  Increases  In  the  national  Income  and 
food  production  are  overtaken  by  surges  In 
population,  so  that  the  amount  of  Income 
and  food  per  person  Is  stagnant  or  falls. 

Population  In  Africa  Is  growing  faster 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world— and  the 
growth  rate  is  accelerating.  Annual  popula- 
tion growth  In  the  1960s  was  2.5  percent:  In 
the  1970s.  2.7  percent:  and  the  World  Bank 
predicts  that  for  the  next  20  years,  the  pop- 
ulation will  grow  by  3  percent  per  year.  At 
that  rate,  the  population  will  double  every 
24  years.  , 

The  snowball  effect  Is  dramatic.  In  Boka  s 
homeland,  poverty-stricken  Benin,  4  million 
people  eke  out  an  existence  In  a  country  less 
than  half  the  size  of  Oregon.  The  World 
Bank  projects  that  when  the  population 
stops  growing  In  the  year  2110.  Benin's  pop- 
ulation will  be  16  million.  Even  that  figure 
could  be  low. 

Thomas  Malthus'  grim  predictions  of  pop- 
ulation growth  outstripping  food  production 
are  coming  true  In  Africa.  In  the  1960s,  the 
volume  of  agricultural  production  rose  by 
an  average  of  2.3  percent  per  year,  and  in 
the  1970s,  by  1.3  percent  per  year.  But  both 
figures  were  behind  the  rates  of  population 
growth,  so  Africa  now  produces  less  food  per 
person  than  It  did  20  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  natural  resources  such  as 
timber  and  oil  are  being  increasingly  swal- 
lowed up  for  domestic  consumption,  eroding 
the  countries'  limited  export  base.  Nigeria 
has  abandoned  its  agriculture  and  has  come 
to  depend  on  oil  exports  for  survival.  But 
the  Nigerian  population,  now  about  90  mil- 
lion, is  shooting  upward  so  quickly  that  by 
the  year  2000  all  Its  oil  may  be  needed  for 
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domestic  consumption— a  formula  for  un- 
imaginable disaster. 

The  cities  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
new  oceans  of  people.  As  everywhere  in  the 
developing  world,  people  are  fleeing  the  vil- 
lages for  the  dazzling  lights  of  the  cities- 
only  to  sleep  In  the  streets  and  slums. 
Urban  populations  are  soaring  by  6  percent 
per  year  In  Africa,  or  8.5  percent  In  35  large 
capitals.  At  that  rate,  the  population  dou- 
bles every  nine  years. 

The  cities  cannot  absorb  the  Influx,  so  the 
people  live  in  the  vast  shantytowns  of 
Lagos.  Dakar.  Cotonou  and  other  cities. 
Pressed  together  amid  the  stench  and  filth, 
the  streets  their  only  toilets,  they  do  any- 
thing to  survive.  Many  become  entrepre- 
neurs, selling  fruit,  cigarettes,  their  own  sis- 
ters. 

The  reason  for  the  population  boom  Is 
simple:  Improved  health  care  slashed  death 
rates  while  birth  rates  remained  constant  or 
fell  only  slightly.  For  example,  in  Uberia. 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  countries  in  the 
world,  the  birth  rate  dropped  4  percent 
from  1960  to  1979.  but  in  the  same  period 
the  mortality  rate  fell  33  percent.  Now  In  U- 
beria.  48  babies  are  bom  each  year  per  1.000 
people,  while  only  14  die. 

The  Impulse  In  the  West  Is  to  call  for 
birth  control  strategies,  but  the  obstacle  is 
that  parents  frequently  want  very  large 
families.  When  African  women  are  surveyed 
and  asked  how  many  children  they  want, 
the  national  averages  range  from  5  to  10. 
And  that  is  how  many  they  get;  the  current 
average  In  Africa  is  6.6  live  births  per 
woman. 

Why  do  they  want  so  many  children?  The 
answers  often  are  quite  rational.  In  societies 
without  social  security  or  pension  plans, 
children  are  the  parents'  only  guarantee 
that  they  will  be  cared  for  In  old  age.  Some- 
times, the  parents  believe  the  children  will 
be  able  to  bring  In  extra  money,  by  hawking 
fruits  or  cigarettes. 

Where  disease  or  Injury  can  strike  anyone 
anytime,  a  child  Is  the  only  Insurance  avail- 
able. In  Mali,  river  blindness  Is  widespread, 
afflicting  10  percent  of  the  population  In 
some  areas.  The  victims  who  have  no  chil- 
dren sit  all  day.  all  night,  on  the  street, 
hands  outstretched.  The  victims  with  chil- 
dren at  least  have  a  child  to  lead  them  to 
places  where  they  can  beg,  buy  food,  escape 
from  storms  or  simply  relieve  themselves. 

So  parents  want  a  few  children  as  insur- 
ance. But  to  get  a  few  children,  they  must 
have  many  children  because  of  high  mfant 
mortality  and  child  mortality  rates.  In  some 
rural  areas,  half  the  children  die  before  the 
age  of  5.  Moreover,  sons  are  much  better  in- 
surance than  daughters,  so  the  parents 
really  want  a  few  sons.  But  this  is  an  expen- 
sive Insurance  policy,  exhausting  for  the 
mother  and  debilitating  for  the  country. 

Eventually,  this  mad  roller-coaster  ride 
will  grind  to  a  halt,  for  with  urbanization 
and  development  comes  a  tempering  of  the 
desire  for  large  families.  Education  is  one 
brake:  Schooling  delays  the  point  when  a 
child  becomes  a  benefit  rather  than  a 
burden  to  the  family,  and  studies  also  show 
that  educated  women  have  markedly  fewer 
children  than  uneducated  women.  Some 
countries  in  Africa  already  are  enjoying  de- 
clines In  population  growth,  and  birth  con- 
trol programs  can  help  significantly  at  this 

The  World  Bank  predicts  that  between 
2075  and  2140.  all  African  countries  for 
which  data  Is  available  will  reach  zero  popu- 
lation growth.  But  the  stationary  Popula- 
tions reached  by  then  are  daunting:  450  mil- 
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Hon  for  Nigeria  (compared  to  90  million 
now):  109  million  for  Kenya  (16  million 
now):  42  million  for  Zimbabwe  (7  million 
now).  Tiny  Gambia  will  swarm  with  3  mil- 
lion Inhabitants  (600.000  now),  Zaire  will 
rise  from  28  million  to  139  million. 

This  is  the  population  bomb.  It  detonates 
not  with  a  bang  but  with  the  whimpers  of 
millions  of  newborn,  hungry  children.  De- 
fusing it  is  perhaps  Africa's  greatest  chal- 
lenge.* 


LEBANON— LETS  LOOK  BEFORE 
WE  LEAP 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 

I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration,  having 
dropped  U.S.  marines  into  the  Leba- 
non quagmire,  now  wants  Congress  to 
ratify  the  action  and  sign  a  blanlc 
check  for  future  commitments.  Yet. 
couriously,  the  administration  does 
not  want  to  concede  that  Congress  has 
any  right  to  participate  in  the  deci- 
siormiaking  as  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  present  or  future  troop  com- 
mitments there. 

This  might  not  be  so  bad  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  pesented  a  definitive 
statement  as  to  the  policy  it  is  pursu- 
ing in  Lebanon,  how  the  marines'  pres- 
ence there  fits  into  the  picture,  how 
many  personnel  will  ultimately  be 
needed,  what  it  will  cost  and  how  long 
it  will  take.  But  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  American  people  have  been 
given  any  such  statement.  One  may  be 
forgiven  for  wondering  whether  the 
administration  itself  has  any  clear 
policy  or  has  any  answers  to  these 
questions. 

In  any  event.  l)efore  Congress  takes 
any  action  that  would  give  its  blessing 
to  the  continuation  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon.  Congress  should 
insist  upon  at  least  the  following: 

First,  an  acknowledgment  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  War  Powers  Act 
was  triggered  when  the  marines 
became  the  objects  of  hostile  fire  in 
later  August  or  early  September. 

Second,  an  explanation  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  precise  and  full  detail 
as  to  the  policy  reasons  for  a  continu- 
ing U.S.  military  presence  in  Lebanon. 

Third,  not  only  a  policy  but  one  that 
appears  to  have  some  chance  of 
achieving  a  political  solution  that  will 
restore  peace  and  stability  to  Lebanon 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Of  course,  the  proposed  policy  itself 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  and  tested 
in  an  informed  debate  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  before  any  final  military 
commitment  is  made.  Some  of  the  fac- 
tors to  be  taken  into  account  have  al- 
ready been  brought  out  in  the  lively 
debate  that  has  developed  in  the  news 
media.  For  example,  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  4  contained  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  L.  Dean  Brown,  who 
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was  President  Ford's  special  envoy  to 
Lebanon.  Mr.  Brown  points  out  that 
the  American  and  other  units  of  the 
multinational  force  are  close  to  being 
regarded  as  allies  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment under  domination  of  the 
Maronite  Christian  Phalangist  Party 
and  Its  private  militia.  The  trouble 
with  that  is  that  the  Maronites  are  a 
minority  in  Lebanon  and  the  Moslems 
fear  a  state  dominated  by  them.  As 
Mr.  Brown  points  out: 

Constant  American  repetition  of  a  policy 
toward  Lebanon  of  territorial  integrity,  in- 
dependence and  creation  of  a  strong  central 
government— without  ever  a  word  about  po- 
litical reforms  or  the  need  to  recreate  a  na- 
tional consensus  based  on  power  sharing— 
amplified  the  fears. 

Brown  goes  on  to  outline  the  kind  of 
change  that  is  needed  in  American 
policy  if  it  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
success  in  Lebanon: 

American  policy  toward  Lebanon  needs  a 
dramatic  change.  It  cannot  rely  on  the 
premise  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Syria  are 
somehow  behind  all  the  troubles,  that 
Syrian  and  Israeli  withdrawal  will  somehow 
bring  peace  or  that  a  Phalange-dominated 
government  can  prevent  a  renewed  outbreak 
of  guerrilla  and  urban  war. 

lastead  of  relying  solely  on  President  Ge- 
mayel.  the  United  States  should  turn  its  en- 
ergies toward  the  creation  of  a  new  national 
consensus.  Once  again— how  often  does  it 
have  to  be  said?— the  United  States  needs  to 
support  widely  shared  aspirations  rather 
than  personalities. 

In  another  excellent  article,  printed 
in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  the  New  York  Times  writer 
Anthony  Lewis  states  the  question  in 
even  stronger  terms: 

In  this  political  tangle  then,  what  is  the 
mission  of  the  Marines?  Are  they  to  be  one 
more  American  military  force  dispatched 
without  political  understanding  and  diplo- 
matic will,  so  that  they  become  sitting 
ducks? 

Or  are  the  Marines  really  there  to  support 
the  Gemayel  government  right  or  wrong,  as 
the  Reagan  administration  has  seemed  to  be 
signaling  lately?  If  so,  that  is  folly  built  on 
ignorance.  It  will  not  impress  the  Syrians, 
or  our  partners  in  the  multinational  force.  A 
policy  without  the  political  determination 
to  move  toward  a  more  inclusive  Lebanese 
system  is  a  recipe  for  disaster:  for  Lebanon 
and  the  United  States. 

These  comments  give  added  force  to 
the  editorial  in  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  of  September  17.  which  points 
out  that: 

Unless  Americans  aims  In  the  mess  are 
clearer  than  they  seem  so  far  to  much  of 
the  public  and  many  in  the  Congress,  we 
might  be  only  stepping  deeper  into  a  quag- 
mire without  any  clear  notion  of  how  we 
plan  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  it. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
story  that  a  compromise  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  Senate  leader- 
ship and  the  White  House  and  that  it 
is  hoped  that  Speaker  O'Neill  will 
agree.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  the 
White  House  and  the  leadership  ought 
to  understand  that  an  issue  of  this  im- 
portance is  not  going  to  be  resolved  by 
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a  backroom  deal.  The  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  a 
clear,  detailed  justification  for  contin- 
ued American  military  presence  in 
Lebanon.  Failing  that,  the  Marines 
should  be  withdrawn. 

The  complete  text  of  the  articles 
and  editorial  referred  to  follow  these 
remarks: 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4,  1983] 

Saving  Lebanon 

(By  L.  Dean  Brown) 

Since  Lebanon's  independence  in  1943,  its 
dream  has  been  a  carefully  balanced  coali- 
tion held  together  by  a  presumption  of 
equal  treatment  for  all  religious  communi- 
ties. The  fragile  network  of  understanding 
has  been  shattered  in  the  past,  then 
patched  up,  and  then  shattered  again. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  again  on  the  path  to 
disintegration.  In  1958.  American  Marines 
and  an  astute  political  operator,  the  late 
ambassador  Robert  Murphy,  were  able  to 
facilitate  the  patching  process.  Today. 
American  Marines  may  be  watching,  or  even 
participating  in.  a  collapse. 

What  has  happened?  Malik  Salam.  a  re- 
spected Moslem  leader,  says  the  Lebanese 
parliment  elected  Amin  Gemayel  as  presi- 
dent of  Lebanon,  but  it  did  not  elect  the 
Maronite  Phalangist  party  and  its  private 
militia  to  take  over  power  in  the  country. 

Walid  Jumblatt.  leader  of  the  Druze.  be- 
lieves there  was  a  political  deal  with  the 
Phalange  before  the  Lebanese  army  went 
into  Christian  East  Beirut,  the  Phalange's 
home  territory,  earlier  this  year.  He  insists 
he  will  not  let  that  army  into  the  mountain- 
ous Chouf  area— where  Dnize  have  lived  for 
centuries— until  there  is  a  far-reaching  po- 
litical understanding  with  the  central  gov- 
ernment. 

The  type  of  understanding  he  and  many 
Sunni  and  Shia  Moslem  leaders— seeic  is  not 
clear:  little  is  clear  in  Lebanon.  It  increas- 
ingly appears  to  be  a  demand  for  change  in 
the  political  structure  of  the  country  that 
would  permit  a  greater  sharing  of  power. 
■'Greater  sharing"  could  lead  to  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  decades-old  unwritten  National 
Covenant,  which  gives  the  powerful  presi- 
dency, army  command  and  parliamentary 
control  to  Maronites.  or  it  could  be  the  cre- 
ation of  a  government  of  reconciliation  to 
include  leaders  like  Saeb  Salaam,  a  respect- 
ed Sunni,  Nabih  Berri  of  Amal,  which  is  the 
Shia  fighting  force,  and  Druze  leader  Jumb- 
latt. 

In  a  powerful  end-of-Ramadan  address 
this  summer,  the  leading  Sunni  religious 
figure,  addressing  tens  of  thousands  of  Mos- 
lems in  the  Sports  Arena,  said  there  can  be 
no  usurpation  of  power  by  one  armed  group, 
that  political  power  must  be  shared  through 
a  revision  of  the  National  Covenant  and 
that  all  private  militias— not  just  some- 
have  to  t>e  disbanded. 

It  is  this  last  point  that  has  precipitated 
the  present  crisis.  On  Aug.  16  Israeli  De- 
fense Minister  Moshe  Arens  flew  to  Beirut 
where  he  met.  first,  with  Sheik  Pierre  Ge- 
mayel. head  of  the  Phalange  political  party 
and,  second,  with  Padi  Prem.  the  command- 
er of  the  Phalange  militia.  The  minister  said 
later  he  had  urged  "political  accommoda- 
tion between  the  Christian  and  Druze  com- 
munities." 

In  Beirut,  however,  the  meeting  was 
viewed  differently.  Non-Maronite  Christians 
and  Moslems  alike  saw  it  as  a  blessing  of  the 
Phalange  forces.  It  exacerbated  their  fear 


that  Amln  Gemayel  was  not  a  president 
committed  to  protect  all  religious  communi- 
ties but  the  captive  of  the  Phalange  militia 
that  had  already  flexed  its  muscles  in 
Beirut,  the  Chouf  and  the  south. 

Prom  fighting  over  turf  In  the  Chouf  be- 
tween Maronite  and  Druze  forces  the  con- 
flict has  spread  to  Beirut,  involving  not  just 
Druze  and  their  new  enemy,  the  Lebanese 
army,  but  others.  The  Shia  militia.  Amal.  is 
heavily  armed  and  is  driven  by  the  demand 
for  "social  justice"  that  we  saw  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  shah  in  Iran.  It  has  entered 
the  fray.  So  have  the  long-dormant  Murabi- 
toun.  a  leftist  and  originally  pro-Nasser 
force. 

Fighting  now  is  as  complicated  and  as  dif- 
ficult to  understand  as  it  was  in  1976.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  the  PLO  is  not  in- 
volved and  that  the  multinational  force  can 
become  the  accidental— or  perhaps,  if  fight- 
ing rages  uncontrolled— the  planned  target. 
We  are  not  yet  at  the  latter  stage.  Much  of 
the  fighting  is  a  form  of  political  bargain- 
ing. The  Druze  and  Moslem  groups  are 
saying:  "We  too  have  arms  and  power.  If 
you  refused  to  hear  our  pleas  in  former 
times  of  peace,  we'll  make  them  louder 
today  with  guns."  This  sort  of  political  bar- 
gaining can  quickly  degenerate  into  chaos. 

This  is  where  the  United  States  comes  in 
Washington  talks  of  sending  in  more  troops 
or  pulling  them  out.  But  it's  not  that 
simple.  It  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  the 
game  has  changed.  Prom  unloaded  rifles 
when  they  arrived  a  year  ago.  the  Marines 
have  moved  to  exchanging  fire— often  with 
unknown  opponents.  The  hope  that  the 
presence  of  a  multinational  force  would 
calm  the  situation  and  then  lead  to  popular 
support  of  a  strong  central  government 
whose  army  would  control  and  disarm  the 
multiple  militias  is  gone.  Instead.  American. 
French.  Italian  and  British  troops  are  close 
to  being  regarded  as  allies  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment under  Phalange  domination.  This 
is  a  dangerous  situation. 

It  was  indeed  former  Israeli  defense  minis- 
ter Ariel  Sharon's  desire  to  see  a  Maronite- 
dominated  government  in  power,  a  govern- 
ment that  could  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
Israel  even  if  it  meant  cutting  off  Lebanon 
from  the  Arab  world.  Many  Lebanese  Mos- 
lems, who  saw  themselves  no  longer  as  un- 
equal partners  in  a  national  consensus  but 
as  doomed  to  subservience  in  a  one-party 
state,  viewed  American  policy  as  supporting 
the  Sharon  line.  Constant  American  repeti- 
tion of  a  policy  toward  Lebanon  of  territori- 
al integrity.  Independence  and  creation  of  a 
strong  central  government  without  ever  a 
word  about  political  reforms  or  the  need  to 
recreate  a  national  consensus  based  on 
power  sharing  amplified  the  fears. 

American  policy  toward  Lebanon  needs  a 
dramatic  change.  It  cannot  rely  on  the 
premise  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Syria  are 
somehow  behind  all  the  troubles,  that 
Syrian  and  Israeli  withdrawal  will  somehow 
bring  peace  or  that  a  Phalange-dominated 
government  can  prevent  a  renewed  outbreak 
of  guerrilla  and  urban  warfare. 

Instead  of  relying  solely  on  President  Ge- 
mayel. the  United  States  should  turn  its  en- 
ergies toward  the  creation  of  a  new  national 
consensus.  Once  again— how  often  does  it 
have  to  be  said?— the  United  States  needs  to 
support  widely  shared  aspirations  rather 
than  personalities. 

In  June  1982  Henry  Kissinger  wrote  in 
The  Post  that  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Leba- 
non "opens  up  extraordinary  opportunities 
for  dynamic  American  diplomacy  in  the 
Middle    East. "    How    pretentious    that    all 


seems  today.  How  necessary 
with  the  perverse  realities. 


it  is  to  deal 


[Prom  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Sept.  16, 
1983] 

A  Proper  Lebanese  System  Cannot 
Exclude  Factions 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston.— A  Lebanese  Moslem  who  pros- 
pered in  the  construction  business,  Rafiq 
Hariri,  launched  a  charitable  project  near 
his  home  town  of  Sidon:  a  $300  million  hos- 
pital and  college.  Last  spring  Phalangist 
Christian  militiamen  visited  the  site.  At 
gunpoint  they  took  bulldozers,  tractors, 
trucks  and  other  equipment.  Phalangist 
leaders  made  clear  that  Hariri  was  suspect 
because  of  his  religion  and  his  business  ac- 
tivities in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Hariri  stopped  construction.  He  appealed 
to  President  Amin  Gemayel.  whose  family 
runs  the  Phalange.  But  last  month  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  most  of  the 
stolen  equipment  was  still  missing  and  the 
project  stopped. 

That  small  incident— small  by  the  bloody 
standards  of  contemporary  Lebanon— makes 
a  point  that  Americans  ought  to  understand 
as  our  military  commitment  in  Lebanon 
deepens.  It  Is  that  many  elements  in  the 
Lebanese  mosaic  have  legitimate  fears  about 
the  way  things  are  going  under  the  Ge- 
mayel government:  not  just  the  Druse  who 
are  fighting  now.  but  Sunni  and  Shia  Mos- 
lems and  some  Christians. 

In  recent  days,  the  White  House  has  been 
sparring  with  congressional  leaders  about 
constitutional  Issues  in  the  deployment  of 
Marines  in  Lebanon.  They  are  in  substantial 
agreement  now  on  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  keep  forces  there  for  an  ex- 
tended period.  The  remaining  question  is 
whether  President  Reagan  will  accept  lan- 
guage that  recognizes  Congress'  authority 
in  this  area. 

All  that  is  very  interesting  to  constitution- 
al scholars,  and  important  in  the  endless 
contest  of  power  between  our  executive  and 
legislature.  But  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
problem  in  Lebanon.  That  is  a  political 
problem:  the  failure  of  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment to  build  the  national  Lebanese  consen- 
sus needed  to  govern  a  country  divided  by 
tribe  and  sect. 

The  real  question  about  the  Marines,  in 
short,  is  what  diplomatic  and  political  strat- 
egy they  are  supposed  to  be  supporting.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  not  clear.  If  the 
Reagan  administration  has  an  idea  on  how 
to  piece  together  even  a  limpingly  viable 
Lebanese  policy,  it  is  keeping  the  concept  a 
secret.  It  has  worked  for  a  ceasefire,  but 
does  it  have  any  longer-run  political  vision? 
Gemayel  took  office  with  a  lot  of  good  will 
going  for  him.  He  won  the  support  of  some 
of  the  grand  old  feudal  leaders  of  Labanon. 
Americans  who  care  about  the  once  beauti- 
ful country  were  rooting  for  him. 

But  today  no  realist  can  fail  to  see  that 
much  of  the  early  hope  for  Gemayel  has 
dissipated.  Authoritative  reports  from  Leba- 
non agree  that  a  fundamental  reason  is  the 
feeling  of  other  conununities  that  he  has 
run,  or  at  least  tolerated,  an  excessively  sec- 
tarian government. 

Consider  the  situation  in  the  Shouf  Moun- 
tains, the  region  near  Beirut  that  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  recent  heavy  fighting.  That 
is  the  heartland  of  the  Lebanese  Druse. 
Scattered  among  them  are  villages  of  Chris- 
tian Maronites.  mostly  followers  of  Camille 
Chamoun,  a  Maronite  warlord  and  former 
president  of  the  country. 
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After  the  Israeli  invasion  last  year  the 
Phalangist  militia,  the  private  army  of  the 
Gemayel  branch  of  the  Maronites.  moved 
2.000  soldiers  into  the  Chouf.  The  Druse  are 
insistent  that  they  must  leave;  Chamoun's 
Maronite  followers  also  reportedly  want 
them  to  go.  feeling  life  would  be  more 
peaceful  if  it  returned  to  the  old  way  of 
local  arrangements.  But  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment, unwilling  or  unable  to  move  the 
Phalangists  out.  proposed  to  send  in  on  top 
of  them  a  national  army  that  the  Druse  dis- 
trust. Tension  was  inevitable. 

Beyond  the  obscure  hatreds  of  the  Chouf. 
there  are  widespread  feelings  among  the 
Moslem  majority  in  Lebanon  that  its  people 
are  not  getting  a  fair  shake  from  the  Ge- 
mayel government.  Some  bureaucratic  jol)s 
and  ambassadorial  posts  that  in  the  part 
had  gone  to  them  have  now  been  given  to 
Christians. 

Gemayel  may  well  have  the  best  of  inten- 
tions and  simply  lacked  the  power  to  carry 
them  out.  His  degree  of  influence  over  the 
Phalange  is  uncertain.  But  in  any  event  an 
internal  solution,  as  a  Western  diplomat  in 
Lebanon  said  the  other  day,  will  have  to  in- 
volve "the  Phalange  reducing  its  demands 
and  tolerating  more  equal  treatment  for  the 
Moslem  segments  of  the  community." 

In  this  political  tangle  then,  what  is  the 
mission  of  the  Marines?  Are  they  to  l)e  one 
more  American  military  force  dispatched 
without  political  understanding  and  diplo- 
matic will,  so  that  they  become  sitting 
ducks? 

Or  are  the  Marines  really  there  to  support 
the  Gemayel  government  right  or  wrong,  as 
the  Reagan  administration  has  seemed  to  be 
signaling  lately?  If  so,  that  is  folly  built  on 
ignorance.  It  will  not  impress  the  Syrians, 
or  our  partners  in  the  multinational  force.  A 
policy  without  the  political  determination 
to  move  toward  a  more  inclusive  Lebanese 
system  is  a  recipe  for  disaster:  for  Lebanon 
and  the  United  States. 


[Prom  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Sept.  17. 
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U.S.  Aims  in  Lebanon  Need  To  Be  Made 
Clearer 

The  reason  for  this  weeks  change  in  the 
orders  to  U.S.  forces  in  and  off  Lebanon,  it 
Is  reported,  was  that  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz— and  then  President 
Reagan— agreed  with  Mideast  envoy  Robert 
McFarlane's  view  that  it  will  improve 
chances  for  a  cease-fire  and  the  start  of  a 
political  rather  than  military  resolution  of 
Lebanon's  problems. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  the  chiefs  of  staff,  it  is  further  report- 
ed, disagreed— but  they  lost  the  debate. 

If  it  works,  that's  great.  If  it  doesn't, 
unless  American  aims  in  the  mess  are  clear- 
er than  they  seem  so  far  to  much  of  the 
public  and  many  in  the  Congress,  we  might 
lie  only  stepping  deeper  into  a  quagmire 
without  any  clear  notion  of  how  we  plan  to 
pull  ourselves  out  of  it. 

The  change  is  a  considerable  lengthening 
of  the  leash  on  those  on  the  scene  in  free- 
dom action 

It  not  only  allows  the  Marine  contingent 
onshore  to  call  for  U.S.  air  and  naval  artil- 
lery support  when  it  is  deemed  needed  for 
self-protection,  but  allows  extension  of  that 
"umbrella"  to  other  contingents  of  the  mul- 
tinational peacekeeping  forces  there  and 
even  to  the  Lebanese  army  under  specified 
circumstances. 

The  order  authorizes  not  only  shooting 
back  when  shot  at.  but  possible  pre-emptive 
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strikes  where  they  are  Judged  necessary  to 
protect  the  sheltered  forces. 

And  where  earlier  any  decision  to  use  this 
kind  of  force  had  to  be  cleared  through 
Washington,  the  naval  task-force  command- 
er there  will  be  free  to  make  up  his  mind  on 
the  spot— shortening  reaction  time. 

This,  the  Shultz-McParlane  school  rea- 
sons, may  cause  Syrian-backed  Druse  forces 
to  rethink  the  wisdom  of  continuing  their 
foray  toward  Beirut.  sut>stantlally  changing 
their  "cost-benefit"  calculations. 

That.  In  turn,  could  encourage  a  cease-fire 
and  the  start  of  an  exchange  of  Ideas  rather 
than  shells. 

The  change  Is  a  clear,  If  limited,  strength- 
ening of  U.S.  support  for  the  struggling  gov- 
ernment of  President  Amln  Gemayel;  but 
that,  after  all.  was  a  main  point  of  the  put- 
ting U.S.  and  other  peacekeeping  forces 
there. 

Pew  In  the  Congress  seem  eager  to 
demur— even  among  those  SLrguing  most 
strongly  that  under  the  War  Powers  Act 
congressional  approval  and  advice  should 
now  be  brought  into  play. 

There  appears  to  be  a  near-unanimity 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  withdraw  the 
U.S.  forces  Involved,  and  this  seems  a  logical 
extension:  If  they  have  to  be  there,  they 
should  somehow  be  made  more  effective. 

But  even  Howard  Baker.  Mr.  Reagan's 
team  leader  in  the  Senate,  is  underscoring  a 
need  for  clarification  of  American  aims  so 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  can  better 
understand  what  is  being  done  and  why. 

What  is  likely  to  be  haunting  at  least 
some  of  them  is  the  other  possible  reaction 
to  broadening  of  American  activity  there. 

The  forces  opposing  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment there,  and  their  Syrian  and  ultimately 
Soviet  backers,  might  decide  to  up  the 
combat  ante  instead  of  talking.  And  the  Ge- 
mayel government  might  prove  unequal  to 
dealing  with  it  even  with  this  stepped-up 
help. 

Then  we  might  face  a  long,  costly  and  con- 
fused involvement.  To  cope  with  it  we  would 
need  at  the  very  least  to  be  clear  about  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  how.* 


PARRIS    INTRODUCES     FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  PAY  RAISE 

LEGISLATION 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  calls 
for  a  6.9-percent  pay  increase  for  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees,  effective 
as  of  January  1.  1984. 

For  several  years  now.  Government 
workers  have  received  limited  pay  in- 
creases, have  had  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  health  benefits,  and  have  been 
required  to  contribute  to  the  medicare 
trust  fund.  To  add  insult  to  injury. 
these  same  employees  will  soon  experi- 
ence further  reductions  in  their  com- 
pensation and  benefits. 

Depending  on  how  quickly  the  Con- 
gress acts,  the  new  compensation  for- 
mula will  result  in  a  pay  reduction  be- 
giiming  next  month  or  whenever  Gov- 
ernment workers  get  a  pay  increase. 
Unfortunately,    any    pay    increase    is 
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going  to  be  offset  by  new  reductions  in 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program. 

While  we  do  have  legislation  which 
would  increase  the  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, its  uncertain  how  quicky  we  will 
be  able  to  win  congressional  approval 
for  that  proposal.  It  has  been  reported 
that  increases  in  health  insurance  pre- 
miums could  average  between  18  to  25 
percent  in  January,  a  3.5-  or  4-percent 
pay  increase  would  be  offset  completly 
if  this  happens. 

The  President's  own  pay  advisers 
have  reported  that  Federal  pay  lags 
behind  the  private  sector  by  about  20 
percent.  Labor  Department  surveys 
show  that  the  average  pay  increases 
for  U.S.  workers  in  1983  were  between 
4.2  and  9.7  percent,  with  most  raises 
ranging  in  the  6.5-  to  8.5-percent 
range. 

After  reductions  are  made  in  health 
benefits  and  the  new  pay  formula  is 
implemented,  it  will  take  at  least  a  6.9- 
percent  pay  increase  to  enable  Gov- 
ernment workers  to  just  to  break  even. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  any  other  effort  to  preserve 
Federal  employee  pay  and  benefits 
from  any  further  reductions.* 


September  20,  1983 


THE  MEDICAID  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUG  COPAYMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  H.R.  3941,  the  Med- 
icaid Prescription  Drug  Copayment 
Amendments  of  1983.  This  bill  would 
prohibit  States  from  imposing  copay- 
ments  or  any  similar  charges  on  med- 
icaid beneficiaries  with  respect  to  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Under  current  law.  States  are  per- 
mitted to  impose  nominal  copayments 
on  medicaid  recipients  for  a  range  of 
covered  services.  There  are  certain  ex- 
ceptions. States  may  not  impose  any 
copayments  on  pregnant  women  (for 
pregnancy-related  services),  on  chil- 
dren, or  on  nursing  home  residents.  In 
addition.  States  may  not  impose  co- 
payments  on  emergency  services, 
family  planning  services  and  supplies, 
and  services  provided  by  an  HMO. 

Where  a  State  chooses  to  impose  co- 
payments,  the  provider  is  generally  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  the  required 
amount.  States  will  commonly  reduce 
reimbursement  to  participating  pro- 
viders by  the  amount  of  the  required 
copayment.  If  the  beneficiary  cannot 
pay  the  required  copayment,  the  pro- 
vider must  nonetheless  deliver  the 
service.  Of  course,  the  beneficiary  re- 
mains liable  to  the  provider  for  the  co- 
payment  amount,  and  may  be  subject 
to  Collection  Action,  Inc. 


About  22  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  impose  copayments  on 
prescription  drugs.  These  copayments 
range  from  50  cents  to  $3  per  prescrip- 
tion. They  represent  a  reduction  in 
the  dispensing  fee  paid  to  pharmacists 
and  drugstores  by  the  States  for  proc- 
essing the  prescriptions  of  medicaid 
patients.  This  reduction  varies  from  8 
percent  to  73  percent  of  the  fee. 

The  copayment  requirements  pose  a 
special  problem  for  pharmacists  and 
drugstores.  Many  medicaid  patients 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  copay- 
ments, particularly  if  they  require 
multiple  prescriptions.  Moreover,  it  is 
virtually  impossible,  as  a  practical 
matter,  for  a  pharmacist  to  determine 
whether  a  beneficiary  Is  unable  to  pay. 
Efforts  to  collect  these  small  amounts 
are  extremely  costly.  Yet,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, the  loss  in  reimbursement  for 
the  pharmacists  and  drugstores  can  be 
large,  particularly  in  those  stores  lo- 
cated in  poor  neighborhoods  serving 
large  numbers  of  medicaid  patients. 
According  to  the  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  the  potential 
loss  to  pharmacies  resulting  from  med- 
icaid copayments  in  the  States  that 
now  impose  them  could  be  as  high  as 
$43  million. 

Whatever  justification  there  might 
be  for  imposing  copayments  on  the 
poor  with  regard  to  hospital  care  or 
physician  services— and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any— there  is  none  in  the 
case  of  prescription  drugs.  The  classic 
rationale  for  copayments  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  utilization  of  med- 
ical services.  If  patients  are  required  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  their  care,  they 
will  use  less. 

This  argument  assumes,  however, 
that  the  patient  makes  the  decision 
about  whether  to  use  the  service  or 
not.  Certainly,  the  patient  generally 
decides  whether  to  see  a  physician. 
However,  it  is  the  physician— not  the 
patient— who  decides  whether  a  pre- 
scription is  necessary.  The  patient  can 
only  decide  not  to  fill  the  prescription 
that  the  physician  has  written,  pre- 
sumably because  the  drug  is  necessary 
for  the  patient's  treatment.  The  phar- 
macist simply  fills  the  prescription. 

The  current  medicaid  copayment 
policy  penalizes  both  the  patient  and 
the  pharmicist,  neither  of  whom  make 
the  critical  decision.  If  excess  utiliza- 
tion of  prescription  drugs  is  a  problem 
in  State  medicaid  programs,  then  it 
should  be  dealt  with  directly  by  ad- 
dressing physician  prescribing  prac- 
tices, not  by  reducing  the  income  of 
the  poor  or  the  reimbursement  to 
pharmacies. 

This  legislation  would  eliminate  an 
unnecessary  and  costly  burden  on 
pharmacists  and  patients  alike.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.« 


September  20,  1983 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
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THE  lOlST  LABOR  DAY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  previous  commitments  in  Illinois 
yesterday,  I  was  not  present  and 
voting  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3222,  State-Justice  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rise  and  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  since  there  were 
several  amendments  relating  to  school 
busing  and  school  prayer  which  were 
precluded  from  being  offered  by  this 
motion.  I  was  "paired  against"  final 
passage  of  this  bill  because  it  was 
grossly  over  budget.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  MILITARY 
RETIRED  IN  FEDERAL  SERVICE 


IMI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  group  of  constituents  in 
my  district  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  who 
have  recently  formed  an  organization 
to  address  the  needs  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  working  for  the  Feder- 
al Government.  This  organization. 
Military  Retired  in  Federal  Service, 
now  has  more  than  500  active  mem- 
bers in  the  Sacramento  area,  with 
plans  to  expand  membership  through- 
out California  and  the  Nation.  The 
aim  is  to  work  with  the  Congress  and 
Federal  agencies  to  insure  fair  and  eq- 
uitable treatment  for  former  military 
personnel  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Membership  by  active- 
duty  military  personnel  is  also  encour- 
aged. 

The  impetus  for  developing  Military 
Retired  in  Federal  Service  was  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982, 
which,  as  you  know,  provided  that  ci- 
vilian Federal  salaries  of  military  retir- 
ees would  be  reduced  dollar  for  dollar 
by  the  amount  of  pay  increase  in  re- 
tired military  pay.  Believing  that  this 
reduction  constituted  an  unfair 
burden  on  military  retirees,  efforts 
were  begun  to  organize  a  group  that 
could  speak  for  the  interests  of  this 
special  group  of  Federal  workers. 

The  development  of  Military  Retired 
in  Federal  Service  is  thus  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  American  political  process 
in  action.  I  commend  the  organization 
to  my  colleagues  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  its  membership  on  issues 
of  concern  over  the  course  of  the  con- 
gressional session.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently, 
the  House  is  considering  a  major  jobs 
creation  bill,  the  Community  Renewal 
and  Employment  Act.  For  this  reason, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Ford's  very  eloquent  description 
of  the  unemployment  crisis  which 
cripples  our  Nation.  Below  is  the  text 
of  Congressman  Ford's  Labor  Day  ad- 
dress: 

Labor  Day  Address  by  Congressman 
William  Ford.  September  3,  1983 
This  Is  Congressman  Bill  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. 

This  weekend  we  observe  our  101st  Labor 
Day  to  honor  America's  working  men  and 
women. 

This  year  we  should  pause  to  reflect  on 
the  plight  of  those  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  are  unemployed.  Approximate- 
ly ten  and  a  half  million  American  wage 
earners  can't  find  jobs.  And  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  others  have  become  so 
discouraged  that  they  have  quit  looking. 

Today  President  Reagan  is  taking  credit 
for  reducing  the  nation's  unemployment 
rate.  What  could  be  more  ironic?  In  effect 
he  is  saying  he  is  reducing  the  suffering  he 
caused  in  the  first  place. 

In  July  of  1981.  when  President  Reagan's 
economic  program  was  put  into  place,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  7.2  percent  and  the 
President  said  he  would  reduce  it  steadily. 

Since  then  we  have  experienced  the  worst 
economic  pain  for  workers  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

The  record  is  clear.  President  Reagan's 
economic  policy  guaranteed  both  the  reces- 
sion and  the  high  unemployment  rate  that 
followed.  He  pushed  through  the  biggest 
tax  cut  in  history  for  the  rich  and  the  larg- 
est peace  time  defense  budget,  while  slam- 
ming on  the  monetary  brakes. 

Reaganomics.,  it  turns  out,  was  a  dreadful 
miscalculation.  And  American  workers  and 
their  families  are  paying  for  it.  So  are  the 
families  of  the  disadvantaged. 

President  Reagan  promised  that  drastic 
cuts  in  social  programs  would  pay  for  the 
tax  cut  and  the  defense  buildup.  He  said  the 
tax  money  saved  by  the  wealthy  would  be 
turned  into  new  plant  and  equipment  and 
this  would  generate  more  than  enough  off- 
setting revenues. 

Obviously  it  hasn't  worked  out  this  way. 
Instead  many  of  the  budget  cuts  have  dam- 
aged our  social  fabric  and  pose  a  threat  to 
our  future. 
Let's  look  at  some  of  the  results: 
Spending  on  employment  and  training 
during  1982-85  has  been  reduced  60  percent 
at  at  time  when  Americsms  desperately  need 
new  skills  for  a  new  economic  age.  Job  train- 
ing programs  have  been  cut  35  percent. 

Despite  convincing  studies  that  the  U.S.  is 
falling  behind  in  education,  spending  on 
almost  every  education  program  has  been 
cut  almost  $4  billion  in  the  last  3  years. 

Child  nutrition  programs  have  been 
slashed  28  percent.  A  million  lower  income 
children  have  been  cut  from  school  feeding 
programs.  Now  the  same  President  who  dic- 
tated these  cuts  says  that  he  is   -perplexed 
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and  confused"  by  the  growing  problem  of 
hunger  in  America. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  by  this  Presi- 
dent's lack  of  vision  in  terms  of  education. 
The  enviable  standard  of  living  we  enjoy  In 
this  country  is  a  direct  result  of  our  commit- 
ment to  educationsa  opportunities. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  fond  of  reminding  people 
that  he  was  a  union  president  thirty  years 
ago.  He  has  forgotten  a  lot  in  30  years.  Why 
else  did  he  appoint  an  anti-union  activist  to 
head  the  agency  that  protects  the  right  to 
join  a  union?  Why  did  he  cut  the  budget  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration? Why  did  a  union  have  to  sue  Mr. 
Reagan's  Secretary  of  Labor  to  get  Trade 
Adjustment  benefits  for  workers  whose  joljs 
were  eliminated  by  Imports? 

I  ask  you  to  judge  this  President  not  by 
what  he  says,  but  by  what  he  does  and  what 
he  Is  not  doing. 

America  urgently  needs  a  coherent  indus- 
trial policy,  a  program  of  aid  to  education, 
encouragement  of  basic  science  and  applied 
research,  financial  aid  to  essential  indus- 
tries, trade  restrictions  and  tax  policies  that 
stimulate  innovation  and  production  Instead 
of  mergers  and  plant  closings. 

We  need  credit  policies  that  favor  produc- 
tive Investment  In  basic  Industries  and 
growth  In  the  supply  of  basic  needs  such  as 
housing. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  undermined  each  element 
that  should  be  part  of  this  policy.  He  op- 
posed the  Chrysler  loan  guarantee.  He  op- 
poses reasonable  trade  legislation  such  as 
the  domestic  content  bill.  He  supports  tight 
money  policies,  and  has  artificially  overval- 
ued the  dollar,  making  it  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can companies  to  sell  products  abroad. 

Worst  of  all.  Mr.  Reagan  has  Ignored  the 
needs  of  workers  hurt  by  his  policies. 

Between  May  of  1982  and  May  1983.  6.8 
million  Americans  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefiU.  Mr.  Reagan's  response 
was  to  cut  food  stamps,  to  oppose  legislation 
to  provide  health  care  and  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. 

President  Reagan's  record  is  one  of 
broken  promises  for  America's  working  men 
and  women.  And  his  policies  pose  a  threat 
to  their  future.* 


DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICHT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  recognition  of  Gertrude 
Quist  Walker,  the  Republican  town 
clerk  of  the  town  of  Weston  for  38 
years.  Ms.  Walker's  life  in  public  serv- 
ice has  certainly  been  a  distinguished 
one.  She  was  first  elected  town  clerk 
in  1945.  the  post  she  still  occupies 
today.  In  addition  to  her  fine  service 
as  town  clerk.  Ms.  Walker  also  served 
as  secretary  to  the  planning  and 
zoning  commission  and  other  zoning 
board  of  appeals.  All  of  us  in  public 
service  will  miss  her  daily  presence  in 
town  hall  and  thank  her  for  her  fine 
record  of  outstanding  service.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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ONE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  DRUNK 
DRIVING  EPIDEMIC:  STATES 
RAISING  THE  DRINKING  AGE 
TO  21 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  year.  I  have  become  very 
active  in  Congress,  in  some  of  the 
States,  and  with  private  organizations 
in  promoting  legislation  addressing  a 
very  serious  problem  in  this  country: 
teenage  drunk  driving. 

Do  you  know  what  I  have  learned? 
Although  drunk  driving  is  a  problem 
that  pervades  all  age  groups  of  our  li- 
censed population,  it  is  especially 
severe  for  teenagers.  The  combination 
of  learning  to  drive,  youthful  risk 
taking,  and  drinking  makes  auto  acci- 
dents the  No.  1  killer  of  teenagers  in 
this  country. 

I  have  made  a  real  effort  to  draw  at- 
tention to  this  problem,  and  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  make  a  strong 
statement  in  support  of  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy,  enacted  individually  by 
the  States,  because  23  years  in  the 
education  field  has  taught  me  a  valua- 
ble lesson— that  the  youth  of  this 
country  are  valuable  to  this  country 
beyond  description. 

Most  of  the  ones  so  tragically  affect- 
ed by  teenage  drunk  driving  are  just 
beginning  to  understand  who  they  are 
and  what  they  want  out  of  life.  They 
have  parents.  They  have  interesting, 
and  chances  are,  irmocent  faces.  They 
listen  to  stereos.  They  play  video 
games.  They  compete  on  athletic 
fields  and  in  the  classroom.  They  talk 
for  hours  on  the  telephone.  And  all 
too  many  of  them  can  only  be  remem- 
bered now— remembered  by  the  high 
school  graduation  picture  hanging  on 
the  living  room  wall  of  a  family  that 
will  never  be  the  same.  Remembered 
for  who  they  were,  and  sadly,  for 
whom  they  might  have  been. 

Consider  these  tragic  facts:  Our 
teens  make  up  only  8  percent  of  the 
population,  drive  only  6  percent  of  the 
highway  miles,  yet  they  are  involved 
in  15  percent  of  fatal  alcohol  related 
accidents. 

Of  the  25.000  persons  who  die  each 
year  in  drunk  driving  accidents  5,000 
are  teenagers  and  almost  35  percent 
are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24. 

In  fact,  14  teenagers  die  each  day  in 
drunk  driving  accidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  iruiocent 
persons  driving  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  are  also  affected  by  teenage 
drunk  drivers.  All  too  often,  we  forget 
about  the  teenager  who  caused  some- 
one in  the  other  car  to  lose  his  or  her 
life,  and  then  was  forced  to  live  with 
that  stigma  and  terrible  nightmare 
long  afterward. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  response  to  this,  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
23,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  minimum  age 
for  drinking  and  purchasing  alcoholic 
beverages  should  be  raised  to  21. 

This  resolution  reflects  one  of  the 
key  recommendations  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  On  Drunk  Driving. 
Senator  Arlen  Specter  has  introduced 
the  companion  resolution,  and  so  far 
15  U.S.  Senators  and  78  Members  of 
Congress  have  cosponsored  the  meas- 
ure. It  has  received  endorsements 
from  Cabinet  Members  Elizabeth 
Dole,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  Margaret  Heckler,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  In  ad- 
dition, numerous  organizations  and  af- 
filiations have  endorsed  21  nationwide, 
led  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Drivers  (MADD). 

I  hope  we  see  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  23  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  for  I  really  do  believe  this 
is  an  issue  which  all  the  State  legisla- 
tures should  take  up  in  their  respec- 
tive chambers— particularly  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  States  are  reviewing 
their  educational  systems.  If  we  really 
are  in  pursuit  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, then  we  cannot  overlook  teaching 
our  teens  as  well  as  our  youngsters 
al>out  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse, 
and  the  dangers  posed  by  drinking  and 
driving. 

Recently,  I  received  the  following 
letters  of  support  for  this  idea,  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention, 
from:  The  American  College  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  Public  Citizen,  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the  Nurses  Association  of  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists  (NAACOG),  and  the 
National  Extension  Homemakers 
Council,  Inc. 

The  letters  follow: 

American  College  op 
Preventive  Medicine 
Washington,  DC.  July  28.  1983. 
Hon.  William  Goodling. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Goodling:  On  behalf 
of  the  American  College  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, I  am  writing  to  indicate  endorsement 
of  H.  Con.  Res.  23.  now  pending  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Judiciary  and  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  College 
has  been  quite  active  in  the  area  of  automo- 
tive safety  and  is  particularly  supportive  of 
measures  that  would  lessen  the  severe  toll 
of  automobile  accidents  on  our  nation's 
youth.  We  therefore  congratulate  you  on 
your  introduction  of  H.  Con.  Res.  23  and  are 
pleased  to  lend  our  support  to  it. 
Sincerely, 

Jefterson  C.  Davis,  M.D.. 

President 
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Public  Citizen, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  2.  1983. 
Representative  Bill  Goodling, 
2263  RHOB. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Goodling:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  June  28.  I  agree  with 
you  that  teenage  drunk  driving  is  a  severe 
problem  which  should  be  more  actively  ad- 
dressed than  it  is  now.  I  will  be  happy  to 
support  your  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  prob- 
lem. Please  accept  my  endorsement  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  23. 
Sincerely, 

Joan  Claybrook. 

President 

Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  9,  1983. 
Hon.  Bill  Goodling. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodling:  I  am  pleased  to 
assure  you  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Drunk  Driving.  I  en- 
dorse and  support  your  efforts  to  raise  to  21 
the  minimum  age  for  purchasing  and  drink- 
ing alcoholic  beverages  in  those  states 
which  now  permit  drinking  below  the  age  of 
21. 

At  the  regional  hearings  of  the  Commis- 
sion, officials  and  citizens  discussed  the 
drinking  and  driving  problem  in  their  states 
and  communities.  These  hearings  convinced 
me  that  the  overinvolvement  of  young  driv- 
ers in  fatal  crashes  justifies  intensive  na- 
tionwide action  to  reduce  the  extraordinary 
social  and  economic  losses  from  alcohol-re- 
lated accidents.  Your  resolution  is  a  vital 
part  of  that  action. 

Very  truly  yours, 

V.  J.  Adduci. 

August  11, 1983. 
Hon.  Bill  Goodling, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodling:  The  Nurses  Associa- 
tion of  the  American  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologists  supports  the  intent 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  23  to  raise 
the  drinking  age  to  21.  We  agree  with  the 
concept  that  we  should  have  a  national 
standard  with  the  legal  minimum  age  of  21 
to  purchase  alcoholic  beverages. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eileen  C.  Leaphart,  RNC,  MN, 

President 

National  Extension 
Homemakers  Council,  Inc., 
Vale,  Oreg.,  September  9.  1983. 
Representative  Bill  Goodling, 
Cannon  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Goodling:  At  our 
recent  Conference,  the  representatives  of 
our  500,000+  membership  voted  to  support 
your  efforts  to  raise  the  legal  age  for  drink- 
ing to  21.  Extension  Homemakers  have  long 
been  active  supporters  of  traffic  safety  with 
extensive  programs  in  ridding  the  highways 
of  drunk  drivers  and  supporters  of  use  of 
seat  belts  suid  infant  restraints. 

Our  organization  has  an  excellent  commu- 
nications network  already  in  place,  with 
contracts  from  our  national  chairmen  to 
state  chairmen  to  county  chairmen  and  the 
local  club  member.  We  are  ready  to  put 
your  message  into  the  hands  of  these  club 
members  if  this  is  what  you  wish. 

Our  National  Safety  chairman  is  Mrs. 
Mabel  Givens.  713  Market  Street,  George- 


town. Del.  19947,  phone  (302)  856-3498.  You 
may  contact  her  if  you  wish  us  to  share 
your  concerns  of  the  "21"  law  with  our 
members.  We  have  state  councils  in  44 
states,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

We  will  be  looking  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  as  to  what  programs  we  can  offer 
to  assist  in  making  this  into  a  law. 
Sincerely, 

Marjorie  Griffin. 

President.9 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  want  to  thank  Leo  Polk  for  his 
service  and  hope  that  others  will 
follow  his  example.  His  valuable  serv- 
ice cannot  be  replaced.* 


LEO  POLK— SELFLESS  CITIZEN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  25,  1983,  Mr.  Leo  Polk 
of  Dania,  Fla.,  will  donate  blood  for 
the  320th  time.  At  age  75,  Mr.  Polk  is 
our  country's  most  generous  blood 
donor.  His  donation  this  coming 
Sunday  will  bring  his  donations  to  the 
40-gallon  mark.  This  is  particularly 
noteworthy  in  this  day  and  age  when 
many  are  still  relunctant  to  donate 
blood. 

Mr.  Polk's  life  has  been  one  of 
giving.  He  fled  Czarist  Russia  with  his 
parents  and  began  giving  blood  as  a 
way  to  serve  his  adopted  Nation  when 
a  medical  condition  kept  him  out  of 
the  military.  Not  only  did  Leo  Polk 
give  blood,  but  he  assisted  in  the  orga- 
nization of  hundreds  of  blood  drives. 

Mr.  Polk  will  be  honored  on  the  25th 
of  this  month  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Broward  Community  Blood 
Center.  His  consistent  and  continued 
donation  of  blood  is  an  act  which 
should  not  go  unnoticed.  Attaining  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  top  volunteer 
blood  donor  is  a  symbol  of  his  unself- 
ishness and  is  a  very  personal  expres- 
sion of  public  service  to  his  community 
and  Nation. 

The  importance  of  donating  blood 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Mr.  Polk 
has  continued  to  donate  at  a  time 
when  many  would  have  considered 
that  they  had  contributed  enough  to 
their  community. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  how  many 
lives  Mr.  Polk  has  saved  and  will  con- 
tinue to  save  through  this  invaluable 
service. 


THANK  YOU  MR.  WILLIAM 
BURKHART 


HON.  LYLE  WILUAMS 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  honor  a  man  who  began  his  sav- 
ings and  loan  career  as  a  messenger 
boy  47  years  ago.  This  man,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Burkhart,  is  now  being  recog- 
nized by  his  employees,  friends,  and 
family  as  he  retires  from  the  position 
that  for  many  years  he  dreamed  of 
holding— president  of  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  specifically  the  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  in 
Warren,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Burkhart  joined  the  First  Feder- 
al Savings  &  Loan  Association  of 
Warren  in  1946  as  an  accountant.  He 
became  managing  officer  in  1962, 
president  in  1965,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  in  1975.  The  career  advance  that 
can  be  so  neatly  summarized  in  writing 
are  the  direct  result  of  Mr.  Burkhart's 
hard  work,  loyalty,  and  perseverence. 

While  achieving  a  succession  of  ad- 
vances within  his  career,  Mr.  Burkhart 
also  found  time  to  share  his  talents 
and  and  skills  with  his  community  and 
his  church.  The  community  formally 
thanked  Mr.  Burkhart  by  naming  him 
•'Man  of  the  Year"  in  1969,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  professional  and  civic 
achievements. 

Mr.  Burkhart  has  continued  his 
community  service  over  the  years 
acting  as  the  chairman  of  the  local 
United  Way  Campaign  in  1975.  and 
through  serving  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Trumbull  County  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Currently  Mr.  Burkhart  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Trumbull 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  president  of 
the  Congregation  of  Emmanuel  Lu- 
theran Church.  He  will  also  continue 
to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  board 
at  the  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Warren. 
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Mr.  Burkhart.  through  his  quiet  and 
low-key  manner,  has  gained  an  honor- 
able reputation  throughout  thf,-  busi- 
ness community  as  a  man  who  gets  the 
job  done.  His  employees,  friends,  and 
family  are  proud  to  honor  him  on  his 
retirement.  On  behalf  of  the  many 
grateful  residents  of  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio.  I  simply  say  to 
Mr.  Burkhart— thank  you  for  a  job 
well  done.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  NICK 
NICHOLS 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 
•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
mark  the  occasion  of  the  65th  birth- 
day of  an  individual  who  has  been 
dedicated  for  over  four  decades  to 
both  the  public  service  and  to  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  workers.  That 
man,  who  deserves  our  praise  and 
thanks,  is  Mr.  Nich  Nichols  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

From  1940  until  his  retirement  in 
1973.  Mr.  Nichols  built  a  superlative 
record  as  an  employee  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Through  hard  work 
and  commitment,  he  rose  from  the  po- 
sition of  a  GS-4  Deputy  Collector  to 
an  IRS  Assistant  Branch  Chief.  In  his 
capacity  as  a  Government  worker,  Mr. 
Nichols  saved  the  taxpayers  thousands 
of  dollars  by  uncovering  fraud  and 
abuse. 

Clearly,  whenever  Nick  Nichols  has 
seen  injustice,  he  has  committed  him- 
self to  right  the  wrong.  That  quality 
led  him  to  become  active  in  the  union 
that  represents  IRS  workers,  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  Employees  Union. 

As  a  union  activist,  Mr.  Nichols  has 
unselfishly  worked  to  improve  the 
quality  of  work  life  of  IRS  employees 
in  San  Francisco.  Even  though  he  re- 
tired in  1974,  Mr.  Nichols  has  been 
consistently  elected  by  his  fellow 
workers  to  serve  as  the  union  chapter 
president. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  our  great 
Nation  has  prospered  because  of  the 
tireless  efforts  of  people  who  simply 
"give  a  dam"  about  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. Nick  Nichols  is  such  a  person  and 
we  wish  him  a  happy  birthday.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  19,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  Jdl  comfort,  we  remember 
those  of  our  Senate  family  who  are  in 
need.  We  pray  for  those  who  are  ill  in 
hospital  or  home.  May  this  time  be  for 
them  the  school  of  the  spirit  when 
they  learn  what  can  be  learned  in  no 
other  way.  We  pray  for  their  speedy 
recovery  and  return  to  us. 

We  pray  for  families  where  there  is 
alienation  between  spouses  or  parents 
and  children.  Dissolve  pride,  teach  hu- 
mility and  the  ability  to  say  "I  am 
sorry"  and  to  forgive.  Bring  peace  to 
the  home  of  every  person  who  is  a 
partner  in  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

For  those  with  financial  difficulty, 
remind  them  that  Thou  art  the  "giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,"  and 
that  Thou  art  concerned  for  their 
need  and  want  to  help  them  in  these 
most  practical  matters. 

For  those  who  grieve,  or  are  discour- 
aged or  frustrated  or  ready  to  quit— 
for  those  who  are  lonely  or  feel  reject- 
ed—we pray  Thy  spirit  to  comfort,  en- 
courage, and  embrace  in  the  fatherly 
love  of  God.  In  the  name  of  Him  who 
is  incarnate  love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  extensive  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill.  However,  it  is  still  my  hope  and 
my  intention,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Senate  will  permit  it,  that  we  finish 
this  bill  today.  So  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  of  the  possibility  that  we 
will  be  in  session  a  little  longer  than 
ordinary  today.  I  hope  not,  but  in 
looking  over  this  agreement,  it  looks 
likely  we  will  be  pretty  lucky  if  we 
finish  all  of  this  by  the  usual  adjourn- 
ment hour  of  6  p.m.  So  Senators 
should  know  that  we,  if  the  managers 
wish,  may  stay  a  little  longer  in  order 
to  finish  the  bill. 


I  think  we  need  to  do  that  because 
we  need  to  try  to  reach  the  revenue- 
sharing  authorization  bill  after  this. 
We  have  got  other  matters,  including 
the  Martin  Luther  King  matter  on 
Friday  of  this  week.  That  has  already 
been  announced  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  try  to  stick  with  that. 

So  I  must  reluctantly,  but  nonethe- 
less accurately,  I  am  afraid,  predict 
that  we  will  be  in  past  the  hour  of  6 
p.m.  this  evening,  if  necessary,  to  com- 
plete this  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  the  matter  respect- 
ing legislation  concerning  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday,  I  have  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  a  Presidential  candidate 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  has  many 
Senators  who  are  Presidential  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  accept  that  correction. 

I  have  a  Senator  who  is  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  who  has  asked  that  the 
vote  on  the  Martin  Luther  King  reso- 
lution—and he  supports  it— occur  not 
next  week  and  not  this  week,  unless  it 
is  today,  but  rather  the  week  after 
next. 

Would  the  majority  leader  be  ame- 
nable to  our  seeking  out  in  both  of  our 
Cloak  Rooms  the  sentiments  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  that  a  vote  on  final  passage 
will  occur  one  day,  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  whatever  it  is,  the  week 
after  next  at  a  certain  hour? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  Mr.  President.  I  must  say,  howev- 
er, that  I  guess  today  is  the  fourth  or 
fifth  time  I  have  announced  to  the 
Senate  that  it  would  be  this  week.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  pQpition  of  any 
Member,  or  indeed  any  of  those  many 
people  outside  the  Senate  who  are  vi- 
tally interested  in  this  matter,  think- 
ing that  I  am  in  any  way  receding 
from  my  commitments  to  try  to  get 
this  matter  up  and  get  it  up  promptly. 

But  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question  is  if  there  is  a  general  consen- 
sus of  views  that  another  time  would 
be  more  convenient  and  if  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  matter  who  are 
not  Members  of  the  Senate  concur  in 
that,  I  would  feel  then  released  from 
the  voluntary  commitment  I  made  to 
take  this  matter  up  shortly  after  we 
returned  from  the  August  recess, 
which  is  the  reason  I  am  trying  to  get 
it  up  this  week. 

So  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  further  about  this,  and  if  we 


can  satisfy  those  conditions,  we  will 
try  to  find  a  time  that  is  more  conven- 
ient. 

But  I  made  the  commitment  before 
we  left  for  the  August  recess  that  it 
would  come  up  shortly  after  we  re- 
turned. This  is  the  second  week  after 
the  August  recess  and  I  feel  my  time 
under  that  statement  is  running  out. 
So  unless  I  can  be  relieved  of  that 
commitment  I  voluntarily  took,  I 
would  be  loath  to  postpone  it.  But  if  I 
can,  and  if  there  is  a  clear  showing 
that  that  is  agreeable  to  the  parties  in- 
volved, I  will  be  glad  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  respect  his  position  that  he 
has  to  keep  a  commitment.  The  only 
thing  that  I  am  proposing  here  is  that 
we  check  with  the  parties  on  both 
sides,  and  those  outside  the  Senate,  if 
the  majority  leader  feels  a  need  to  do 
that,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could 
agree  that  there  will  be  a  final  vote— I 
think  that  is  the  important  thing- 
there  will  be  a  final  vote  on  a  given 
day  of  the  week  after  next  or  on  to- 
morrow. I  think  earlier  I  said  today, 
but  tomorrow. 

Certainly,  this  is  no  feeling  of  mine. 
We  can  have  the  vote  today  or  tomor- 
row, as  far  as  the  majority  leader  and 
I  are  personally  concerned.  But  if  we 
could  just  explore  that;  we  may  end  up 
at  the  dead  end. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Maybe,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  explore  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
my  time  to  the  majority  leader,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  I  have  a 
statement  later  today  it  appear  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  ma- 
jority leader's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  my  personal  interest  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America,  I  joined  re- 
cently with  my  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  colleague.  Senator  Gary 
Hart  in  urging  the  committee's  chair- 
man. Senator  John  Tower  to  devote 
greater  oversight  to  this  important 
question. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  I  have  had 
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the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
critical  oversight  responsibility.  It  was 
my  view,  however,  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  also  needed  to 
become  involved  in  this  effort,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  U.S.  military  exer- 
cises now  taking  place  in  the  region. 

Just  recently.  Senator  Hart  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  three 
Central  American  countries,  Nicara- 
gua. Honduras,  and  El  Salvador,  on 
behalf  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Our  trip  gave  us  firsthand 
glimpses  of  the  situation,  politically, 
economically  and  militarily,  in  the 
region. 

NICARACnA 

I  found  the  visit  to  Nicaragua  par- 
ticularly instructive.  We  landed  in  Ma- 
nagua on  the  day  that  members  of  the 
rebel  group  headed  by  Eden  Pastora— 
the  famed  "Commander  Zero"  who 
was  a  hero  of  the  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion against  Anastosio  Samoza,  but 
who  broke  with  the  Sandinistas  and  is 
now  fighting  for  their  overthrow- 
bombed  the  airport.  In  fact,  we  re- 
ceived word  about  1  hour  out  of  Mana- 
gua that  we  would  have  to  divert  our 
plane  to  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  be- 
cause of  the  attack.  We  were  told 
about  1  hour  after  our  arrival  in  Hon- 
duras that  the  Sandinistas  wanted  us 
to  come  despite  the  incident,  and  we 
arrived  in  Managua  later  that  morn- 
ing. 

The  Sandinistas  clearly  wanted  us  to 
see  the  damage  which  had  been  done. 
We  were  shown  the  charred  and  shat- 
tered plane,  the  damaged  control 
tower,  and  the  virtually  destroyed  pro- 
tocol lounge— which,  by  the  way,  they 
had  intended  as  a  site  for  a  press  con- 
ference for  us  on  arrival,  had  the 
attack  not  taken  place. 

The  message  of  the  Sandinistas  was 
clear.  We  were  to  see  the  damage  done 
by  Contras  and,  by  extension,  they 
suggested,  the  United  States.  That 
Eden  Pastora  has  repeatedly  publicy 
refused  U.S.  assistance  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  U.S.  officials  would  approve  a 
mission  of  this  sort— if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  of  its  infeasibility— it 
just  does  not  make  sense  to  fly  a 
Cessna  with  a  couple  of  bombs 
strapped  onto  it  into  a  heavily  forti- 
fied airfield— was  of  little  consequence. 

Both  Senator  Hart  and  I  stated  that 
we  did  not  support  actions  of  that  sort 
which  are,  in  my  view,  only  counter- 
productive and  will  only  serve  to  drive 
the  Sandinistas  further  into  the  Soviet 
camp. 

Having  said  this,  I  should  add  that  I 
concluded  from  my  talks  with  the  San- 
dinistas that  they  are,  indeed,  commit- 
ted Marxist/Leninists.  While  they 
treated  us  cordially,  they  also  lectured 
us  repeatedly  about  inter\'entions  of 
the  United  States  in  Nicaragua  earlier 
in  this  century. 

There  were  other  signs  of  their  ideo- 
logical firmness.  Representatives  of 
the  private  sector,  many  of  them  early 


supporters  of  the  Sandinistas  who  wel- 
comed their  overthrow  of  Samoza,  told 
us  of  censorship,  political  repression 
and  intolerance  of  dissent,  anti-Semi- 
tism, indoctrination  in  schools,  and  in- 
timidation by  the  Government.  Press 
coverage  of  the  Soviet  shoot  dowTi  of 
the  Korean  airliner  followed  the  Tass 
line.  La  Prensa,  the  newspaper  which 
first  gained  fame  for  its  criticism  of 
the  Samoza  regime  and  the  death  of 
whose  editor  fueled  his  overthrow, 
had,  we  were  told,  been  closed  down  a 
number  of  times  by  the  Sandinistas 
because  it  was  also  critical  of  their 
government  and  was  targeted  for  per- 
manent closing. 

The  Sandinistas  defended  these  ac- 
tions, saying  they  need  more  time  and 
blaming  the  United  States  for  forcing 
their  repression  through  its  aid  to 
forces  opposing  the  Government.  Yet, 
they  had  no  explanation  for  the  fact 
that  their  aid  to  the  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
dor came  long  before  the  Contras  or 
the  U.S.  fleet  arrived.  And  they  re- 
fused to  commit  to  a  date  certain  for 
the  holding  of  elections. 

It  was  clear  from  our  meetings  with 
Government  officials,  the  private 
sector  representatives,  and  members  of 
opposition  parties  that  there  are  no 
simple  solutions.  I  also  came  away 
with  the  clear  conclusion  that  we 
should  not  seek  a  military  solution. 

The  problem  is  how  to  reach  a 
peaceful  resolution  when  we  have 
some  within  the  present  administra- 
tion who  see  only  military  answers  and 
when  the  top  leadership  in  Nicaragua 
is  dominated  by  those  who  want  a 
Marxist  government,  denying  the 
basic  rights  of  the  citizenry  and  seek- 
ing to  export  revolution  to  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

The  challenge  is  to  fashion  a  policy 
which  will  buy  time  for  those  in  our 
country  who  believe  in  diplomatic  and 
economic  approaches  and  for  those  in 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  the 
second  echelon  leaders,  who  are  young 
and  not  yet  irretrievable  ideologues 
and  who  see  the  wisdom  of  moving 
toward  democratic  nationalism. 

We  must  seek  increased  dialog  with 
the  Sandinistas,  maintaining  diplomat- 
ic relations  and  full,  open  communica- 
tions. At  the  same  time.  I  believe  we 
should  continue  our  assistance  to  the 
Contras  on  a  covert  basis  as  a  means 
of  pressuring  the  Sandinistas  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith  and  to  cease  their 
support  of  guerrillas  in  other  Central 
American  countries.  I  will  not.  howev- 
er, support  covert  aid  aimed  at  over- 
throwing the  Sandinistas. 

We  must  reject  ill-considered  actions 
such  as  the  airport  bombing.  And  we 
must  push  for  democratic  reforms  and 
a  lifting  of  repression  within  Nicara- 
gua. Our  policies  must  be  geared  to 
the  individuals  within  the  Sandinistas 
who  are  less  strident. 

For  Nicaragua— for  all  of  Central 
America— we    must    make    economic 


levers  the  key  to  our  efforts.  As  long 
as  poverty  exists,  the  cause  of  revolu- 
tion will  be  with  us. 

EL  SALVADOH 

Economic  assistance  is  particularly 
important  for  El  Salvador.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  guerrillas  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  severely  hampered 
what  had  once  been,  by  Central  Amer- 
ican standards,  a  relatively  promising 
economy.  A  nation  whose  agricultural 
production  had  once  been  one  of  its 
bright  spots.  El  Salvador  now  finds 
itself  forced  to  import  foodstuffs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  people. 

So  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
level  of  military  aid  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  Central  America  that 
the  economic  aid  we  do  provide  is 
sometimes  ignored.  In  fact,  77  cents  of 
every  dollar  sent  to  the  region  is  for 
economic  assistance. 

Yet,  more  needs  to  be  done.  This  was 
clear  in  the  visit  Senator  Hart  and  I 
took  to  the  village  of  San  Lorenzo,  not 
far  from  San  Vicente.  We  saw  the  dev- 
astation caused  by  the  anti-Govern- 
ment forces. 

On  entering  the  village,  we  saw  the 
shell  of  a  building,  now  covered  with 
revolutionary  slogans,  which  we  were 
told  had  been  the  mayor's  office  until 
destroyed  by  the  rebels  a  couple  of 
months  earlier.  Our  delegation  visited 
a  bakery,  operated  in  the  dark  by 
means  of  a  gasoline-powered  generator 
because  the  guerrillas  had  cut  all  the 
power  lines,  leaving  the  community 
without  electricity. 

Both  Senator  Hart  and  I  bought 
blankets,  for  the  amazing  price  of 
$3.50,  made  on  a  hand  loom  which  had 
been  reconstructed  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  rebel  hands.  Why  had  the 
looms  been  destroyed?  They  had  pro- 
vided a  major  source  of  income  for  the 
people  of  the  village. 

Though  we  were  in  San  Lorenzo 
only  a  short  time,  the  images  we  saw 
there  will  remain  etched  in  my  mind 
for  a  long,  long  time:  The  children, 
spilling  out  of  houses,  growing  from  a 
handful  when  we  arrived  to  hundreds 
by  the  time  we  left:  A  church  full  of 
bullet  holes,  reduced  to  rubble  by  a 
rebel  attack;  dirt  floors,  no  electricity, 
animals  living  in  houses;  Young  men— 
15  years  old— dressed  in  combat  fa- 
tigues, M-16  rifles  on  their  shoulders, 
eyes  alert,  remembering  the  last 
attack  that  destroyed  the  looms; 
Again,  the  children,  their  smiles 
bright— amazingly  happy  and  full  of 
life  considering  the  deprivation  and 
war  with  which  they  have  lived  for 
most  of  their  short  lives.  These  images 
one  caiuiot  forget. 

They  are  also  ones  from  which  we 
can  and  must  learn.  The  answer  to  the 
desperate  problems  faced  by  the 
people  of  San  Lorenzo  is  not  to  in- 
crease the  armaments  sent  into  Cen- 
tral America,  nor  is  it  to  abandon 
these  people  to  domination  and  intimi- 
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dation  by  Communist-backed  insur- 
gents. Neither  approach  will  provide  a 
safe,  secure,  and  promising  life  for  the 
many  children  who  clung  to  us  in  our 
short  visit. 

We  also  carmot  satisfy  ourselves 
simply  by  sending  down  money  and 
supplies.  What  we  must  provide  are 
the  resources  they  require  to  develop 
the  ability  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

The  willingness  to  do  this  was  evi- 
dent in  the  spirit  and  performance  of 
the  people  of  San  Lorenzo  and  the 
Government  forces  assisting  them. 
They  had  rebuilt  the  looms  and  were 
again  producing  blankets.  The  bakery 
was  operating  under  the  most  extreme 
of  circumstances.  A  medical  facility, 
whose  persormel  had  inoculated  the 
many  children  we  saw  that  day,  had 
been  put  in  place.  Schools  were  being 
reopened.  And  a  new  community 
center  was  being  built.  All  this  was 
taking  place  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  young  soldiers  sent  in  by  the  Gov- 
errunent  to  encourage  families  to 
return  to  the  village— and  to  discour- 
age the  guerrillas  from  once  again  dis- 
rupting their  lives. 

The  lesson  I  drew  from  this  is  that 
we  must  devote  ourselves  to  helping 
them  in  this  critical  effort.  One  obvi- 
ous source  of  help  would  be  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Unfortunately,  after 
having  been  withdrawn  from  El  Salva- 
dor because  of  the  danger  they  faced 
as  a  result  of  the  country's  internal 
turmoil,  they  have  not  yet  returned. 
The  situation  must  be  stabilized  so 
that  they  can  once  again  provide  the 
assistance  which  has  made  the  Peace 
Corps  program  one  of  the  best  and 
most  effective  efforts  ever  undertaken 
as  a  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment should  also  play  an  increasing 
role  in  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salvador. 
AID  can  provide  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government  and  private  sector,  can  be 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  people 
of  El  Salvador. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  called  on  to  give  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  El  Salvador  the  assist- 
ance it  needs  to  once  again  meet  the 
country's  food  needs.  This  must  be 
done  within  the  framework  of  the  land 
reform  program  and  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful if  the  security  situation  within 
the  country  remains  stable.  My  belief, 
though,  is  that  it  should  serve  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  commitment  to  El  Sal- 
vador's economy. 

The  security  situation,  of  course,  is 
intricately  intertwined  with  the  effort 
to  achieve  economic  improvements  in 
El  Salvador.  Despite  the  recent  guer- 
rilla attack  on  San  Michel,  the  na- 
tion's third  largest  city,  I  came  away 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  military 
is  now  in  excellent  hands  under  the 
guidance  of  Defense  Minister  Vides 
Casanova  and  that  the  defense  forces 
are   keeping   the   rebels   off   balance. 


Their  improved  performance  appears 
to  be,  in  large  part,  attributable  to  the 
training  they  have  received  from  the 
American  advisers. 

While  still  perilously  short  of  basic 
supplies  like  batteries,  radios,  and  pon- 
chos, the  El  Salvadoran  Army  is,  by  all 
accounts  keeping  the  guerrillas  on  the 
run.  The  shortage  of  medevac  helicop- 
ters and  medical  supplies  has  caused  a 
higher  than  expected  death  rate  and 
an  Inordinate  amount  of  amputations 
a  problem  which  must  be  addressed. 
Morale,  however,  appears  to  be  high. 

There  remain  other  problems.  The 
death  squads  persist,  though  unex- 
plained deaths  are  down.  Senator 
Hart  and  I  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  abhorrence  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  the  activities  of 
the  death  squads.  We  made  it  clear 
that  continued  support  by  our  country 
will  almost  certainly  be  contingent  on 
continued  efforts  to  bring  to  justice 
those  involved  in  the  death  squads. 

In  our  meetings  with  President 
Magana  and  with  the  heads  of  the  na- 
tion's defense  forces,  we  emphasized 
that  there  must  be  continued  progress 
in  the  area  of  human  rights.  We 
pressed  President  Magana  on  the  trial 
of  the  national  guardsmen  charged 
with  the  deaths  of  four  American 
women  and  of  the  individuals  charged 
with  killing  the  two  American  labor 
advisers  in  the  San  Salvador  Sheraton. 
President  Magana  told  us  the  national 
guardsmen  should  be  coming  to  trial 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  meeting  with  President  Magana. 
aui  impressive  man  who  is  providing  ef- 
fective leadership  to  his  troubled 
country,  also  provided  an  opportunity 
to  touch  on  some  points  not  often 
given  attention  in  the  United  States. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  are  positive 
elements  all  too  often  overlooked 
when  the  United  States  looks  at  El 
Salvador. 

El  Salvador  has  held  open  elections 
and  plans  further  national  elections 
within  the  year.  It  has  established  an 
amnesty  program,  is  developing  a  con- 
stitution, and  has  started  a  serious 
land  reform  effort.  The  nation  has  a 
free  press  and  is  rebuilding  its  infra- 
structure. It  is  building  an  educated 
officer  corps  in  the  military. 

In  Managua,  every  trend  is  just  the 
opposite.  Yet.  in  the  eyes  of  many.  El 
Salvador  carries  the  mark  of  Cain. 
Nicaragua  the  stamp  of  romantic 
idealists.  While  the  United  States 
must  always  strive  to  promote  institu- 
tions which  reflect  our  democratic 
ideals  and  values,  we  must  remain 
mindful  that  we  not  impose  a  double 
standard.  We  rightfully  condemn 
death  squads,  political  persecutions, 
and  the  absence  of  a  judicial  system  to 
punish  law  breakers.  Yet  in  our  own 
midst,  organized  crime  continues  to 
flourish,  motorcycle  gangs  roam  our 
highways  and  our  judicial  system 
creaks  and  groans  under  the  weight  of 


criminal  justice  procedures  that  are  in 
need  of  reform. 

I  do  not  share  the  notion  that  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  should  be 
asked  to  share  power,  and  bring  into 
the  armed  forces  the  guerrillas,  with 
those  who  are  destroying  their  econo- 
my, supported  by  the  Soviets,  Cuba, 
and  Nicaragua,  while  those  in  Nicara- 
gua flatly  refuse  to  entertain  any  con- 
sideration of  sharing  power  with 
anyone  who  is  not  a  part  of  the  Marx- 
ist revolution.  That  is  not  the  answer 
for  El  Salvador  or  the  region. 

Continued  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor is  required  as  long  as  it  is  the 
target  of  outside  intervention  by  those 
intent  on  the  overthrow  of  its  Govern- 
ment. But  military  aid  alone  will  not 
insure  a  safe,  democratic  El  Salvador. 
That  can  only  be  achieved  through 
economic  and  humanitarian  aid. 

Our  goals  will  best  be  served  if  we 
give  the  nations  of  Central  America 
the  tools  they  need  to  achieve  selfsuf- 
ficiency.  With  poverty  breeding  revo- 
lution and  revolution  breeding  even 
greater  poverty,  the  situation  for  the 
people  of  Central  America  grows  only 
more  desperate. 

What  they  need  is  to  live  in  peace, 
with  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own 
leaders  and  form  of  government.  Our 
efforts  must  be  focused  toward  this  es- 
sential goal. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  kindly  yielded  to  me  his 
time  remaining  under  the  standing 
order.  I  have  no  need  for  that  time 
and  I  am  searching  the  Chamber  to 
see  if  any  other  Senator  is  seeking  ad- 
ditional time. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  has  a  special  order. 

Could  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri if  the  15  minutes  he  has  will  be 
adequate? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  will  be  fine. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  further  request  and  then  I  will 
yield  back  my  remaining  time  under 
the  standing  order. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  I 
make  the  following  request: 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Goldwater.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
absent  himself  from  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week  to  attend 
his  49th  wedding  anniversary  with  his 
wife  in  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  do  we  have  a  time  certain  when 


the  Interior  appropriations  bill  will  be 
resumed? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3363 
under  the  order  entered  last  evening 
at  1  p.m. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Domenici-Binga- 
man  amendment  numbered  2168  will 
be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  there  is  IVi 
hours  equally  divided? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  back  my 
remaining  time  under  the  standing 
order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 


THEY  ALSO  SERVE  WHO  SIT 
AND  TAKE  IT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  have 
agreed  to  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
continued  presence  of  American 
troops  in  Lebanon  for  an  additional  18 
months. 

Just  as  the  President  misjudged  the 
role  of  the  Marines  when  he  first  dis- 
patched them  to  Lebanon,  so  too  may 
he  now  be  misjudging  the  role  of  and 
the  danger  to  the  Marines  as  they  sit 
in  Lebanon  for  the  next  18  months. 

On  August  24,  1982,  President 
Reagan  told  Congress: 

I  want  to  emphasize  thai  there  is  no  in- 
tention or  expectation  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  become  involved  in  hostilities. 

Then  again  on  September  29,  1982, 
President  Reagan  told  Congress: 

In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the  American 
force  will  not  engage  in  combat  .  .  .  our 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non makes  clear  that  they  will  be  needed 
only  for  a  limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent 
requirements  posed  by  the  current  situation 
.  .  .  there  is  no  intention  or  expectation 
that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  in- 
volved in  hostilities. 

We  now  know  that  the  President's 
hopes  for  a  benign  American  military 
presence  in  Lebanon  have  been 
dashed.  There  is  a  bloody  civil  war 
raging  in  Lebanon  and  we  are  a  part  of 
it.  Four  dead  and  28  wounded  marines 
attest  to  this  bloody  fact.  We  are  part- 
ners with  the  Gemayel  government. 
The  smoking  guns  of  our  warships  off 
Beirut  attest  to  that.  "Biggest  Blitz 
Since  Vietnam"  headlined  the  New 
York  Post  of  September  20,  1983.  We 
have  linked  our  destiny  in  Lebanon, 
and,  in  a  sense,  in  the  Middle  East,  to 
the  Gemayel  government. 


The  Gemayel  government  represents 
but  one  segment  of  the  Lebanese  com- 
munity, the  Falange.  When  Lebanon 
was  created  in  1943,  it  may  have  been 
good  enough  for  the  Christian  commu- 
nity with  its  then  narrow  population 
majority  to  dominate  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  life  of  Lebanon 
with  the  crumbs  going  to  the  Moslem 
minority.  But  the  old  civil  war  in  1958 
and  the  raging  new  civil  war  since  1975 
force  us  to  recognize  that  the  old  style 
Falange  dominance  simply  will  not 
work  anymore.  If  there  is  to  be  peace 
in  Lebanon— and  one  has  to  wonder 
whether  true  peace  can  ever  come— it 
must  be  a  peace  in  which  all  elements 
of  Lebanon— Christian,  Sunni,  Shiite, 
and  Druze— share  equitably  in  the 
fruits  of  the  country.  A  Gemayel-Fa- 
lange  imposed  peace  at  the  butt  of 
American  rifles  cannot  endure.  It 
cannot  be  in  America's  broader  Middle 
East  interests  to  join  in  bloody  conflict 
against  the  Moslem  majority. 

So  now  we  are  about  to  consider  au- 
thorizing the  continued  presence  of 
American  Marines  in  Lebanon  for  18 
months,  a  period  of  time  equal  to 
American  involvement  in  World  War  I. 
Our  troops  will  sit  at  the  Beirut  air- 
port, perhaps  as  inspiration  for  a  new 
American  battle  slogan:  They  Also 
Serve  Who  Sit  and  Take  It.  Our  war- 
ships will  bombard  Moslem  strong- 
holds in  support  of  the  beleaguered 
Lebanese  Government.  Some  day  our 
air  power  may  be  unleashed.  All  of 
this  in  the  name  of  bringing  peace  to 
Lebanon. 

In  the  scheme  of  the  Lebanese  con- 
flict. 18  months  can  be  an  eternity. 
This  date  was  selected  to  put  it  past 
the  1984  Presidential  election.  It  was 
selected  for  political  convenience.  This 
is  a  cynical,  political  act. 

I  would  not  precipitiously  withdraw 
the  Marines.  To  do  so  would  heap  new 
chaos  upon  existing  chaos.  Picking 
any  length  of  time  is  admittedly  arbi- 
trary. But  I  could  settle  for  6  months 
provided  that  during  that  time,  the 
U.S.  would  bludgeon  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment into  broadening  its  political 
and  negotiating  base  to  include  all  in- 
digenous Moslem  elements  in  Leba- 
non. If  as  we  approach  the  sixth 
month,  it  appears  that  under  the  then 
existing  facts  and  circumstances  that 
some  additional  time  is  necessary, 
then  we  could  consider  same  and  act 
in  a  timely  and  informed  way. 

If  Congress  authorizes  18  months  at 
this  time,  it  is  giving,  in  essence,  a 
blank  check  to  the  President.  Congress 
would  be  washing  its  hands  of  Leba- 
non. Admittedly,  that  may  be  the 
shrewd  and  politically  safe  thing  for 
Congress  to  do,  but  it  will  not  win 
Congress  a  profile  in  courage. 

Congress,  through  the  War  Powers 
Act,  declared  that  it  wanted  no  more 
creeping  disasters  like  Vietnam.  It  in- 
sisted on  its  proper  and  legitimate  role 
in    deciding    how,    when,    why,    and 


where  our  country  goes  to  war.  With 
this  18  month  resolution,  we  would  ab- 
dicate that  responsibility.  With  this 
resolution,  we  would  engage  in  an  act 
in  which  we  can  take  no  pride. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  2  minutes 
each. 


WHY      THE      NUCLEAR      FREEZE 

OFFERS  THE  BEST  CHANGE  OF 

SURVIVAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
supreme  military  irony  of  our  time  is 
that  this  country  pours  out  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  prevent  a  nu- 
clear war  by  building  a  deterrent  that 
will  only  deter  the  least  likely  cause  of 
a  nuclear  catastrophe.  There  are  a 
whole  series  of  scenarios  that  could 
provide  a  nuclear  holocaust.  What  is 
the  least  likely  scenario?  One  of  the 
least  likely  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  execute  a  planned,  premeditat- 
ed strike  against  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  prime  reason  such  a  sce- 
nario is  unlikely  is  precisely  that  we 
have  produced  and  deployed  a  nuclear 
arsenal,  much  of  it  invulnerable,  that 
would  render  a  first  strike  by  the 
Soviet  Union  an  act  of  suicide  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  therefore,  make 
such  a  strike  very  unlikely.  So  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  does  constitute  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war,  but  it  does  nothing  to  prevent  a 
series  of  possible  developments  that 
are  now  more  likely  causes  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  focus  of  our  attention  on  pre- 
venting a  deliberate  Soviet  nuclear 
strike  has  absorbed  virtually  all  of  our 
strategic  military  budget.  In  doing  so, 
it  has  distracted  us  from  the  far  more 
threatening  causes  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. It  has  prevented  us  from  even 
devoting  any  significant  consideration 
or  congressional  debate  to  policies  we 
should  adopt  to  stop  such  more  likely 
causes  of  nuclear  war  as: 

First.  The  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  more  and  more  countries: 

Second.  The  steady  improvement  in 
nuclear  weapons  to  make  them  small- 
er and  lighter,  more  accurate,  more  re- 
liable, cheaper,  and  therefore  more 
readily  available; 

Third.  The  ever  more  confronta- 
tional behavior  of  countries  in  South 
America,  the  Middle  East,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  elsewhere  and  the  persistent 
attempts  by  these  countries  to  develop 
at  least  rudimentary  nuclear  arsenals; 
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Fourth.  The  breakdown  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  nations: 

Fifth.  The  Increasing  hostility  be- 
tween the  world's  two  great  nuclear 
superpowers  and  their  alliances- 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact;  and 

Sixth.  The  increasing  dependence  on 
hair-trigger  alerts  and  computer-based 
warning  systems  that  can  make  a  fatal 
error  that  could  lead  to  blundering 
into  a  nuclear  war. 

What  an  irony.  Every  one  of  these 
most  likely  causes  of  nuclear  war  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  arms  race,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  continued  testing  of  nu- 
clear devices  to  make  them  more  read- 
ily available  to  nations  that  may  be 
light  in  resources  but  heavy  in  hostili- 
ty for  prospective  enemies. 

Let  us  consider  the  efficacy  of  three 
different  policies  in  meeting  these 
likely  causes  of  nuclear  war: 

First.  Prime  reliance  on  full  speed 
ahead  with  nuclear  research,  testing, 
production,  and  deployment; 

Second.  Limited  arms  control,  rely- 
ing on  specific  areas  of  arms  reduction 
such  as  reducing  the  number  of  war- 
heads or  the  location  of  intermediate 
range  missiles  in  Europe;  and 

Third.  A  comprehensive,  mutual, 
and  verifiable  nuclear  freeze. 

Obviously,  a  prime  reliance  on  win- 
ning the  nuclear  arms  race  might  pro- 
vide a  deterrent  to  what  is  already  the 
least  likely  instigation  of  a  nuclear 
war,  that  is,  a  premeditated  nuclear 
strike  on  the  United  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it  would  provide  no 
safeguard  against  any  of  the  more 
likely  causes  of  nuclear  war.  In  fact,  it 
would  actually  aggravate  them.  It 
would  encourage  nuclear  proliferation. 
It  would  "improve"  nuclear  weapons 
and  make  them  cheaper,  smaller,  and 
therefore  more  accessible  for  other 
countries.  It  would  aggravate  confron- 
tational behavior.  It  would  make  the 
United  Nations  even  less  useful.  It 
would  increase  the  hostility  between 
the  two  superpowers.  And  it  would  in- 
crease the  hair  trigger,  mistake  prone 
makeup  of  nuclear  arsenals. 

Limited  arms  control— the  second  al- 
ternative—would also  continue  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  increasingly 
more  dangerous  and  subject  to  prolif- 
eration. And  it  would  do  little  to 
reduce  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  coming 
from  any  of  the  other  likely  causes. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  comprehensive 
mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  freeze 
would  diminish  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war  from  any  cause.  Because  it 
would  stop  testing  and  greatly  reduce 
the  efficacy  of  research,  it  would  end 
the  abandonment  of  our  sur\ival  to  re- 
liance on  wherever  the  arms  race 
would  take  us,  which  is  very  likely  to  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  To  be  effective,  the 
freeze  would  require  the  toughest  kind 
of  verification  procedures,  and  far 
more  vigorous  antiproliferation  en- 
forcement than  we  and  other  nuclear 


powers  practice  now.  The  nuclear 
freeze  offers  far  and  away  our  best 
chance  of  survival. 


A  HAVEN  REEXAMINED 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
Ruth  Gruber  recently  published  a 
book  that  details  a  little-known  piece 
of  Americsui  history.  Ms.  Gruber's 
book,  entitled  "Haven,"  provides  a 
firsthand  account  of  982  World  War  II 
refugees  who  were  granted  temporary 
sanctuary  in  the  United  States  after 
they  promised  in  writing  to  return  to 
Europe  when  the  war  ended.  These 
refugees  were  fleeing  Nazi  oppres- 
sion—seeking to  escape  history's  most 
terrible  act  of  genocide. 

In  a  review  of  Ms.  Gruber's  book, 
the  New  York  Times  describes  this 
gesture  as: 

...  a  token  of  humanity,  no  more  than  a 
token  by  the  United  Slates,  which,  while 
warring  against  oppressors  in  World  War  II. 
had  refused  to  admit  refugees  by  other  than 
normal,  and  restrictive,  immigration  laws. 

At  a  time  when  Adolf  Hitler  was  sys- 
tematically trying  to  eliminate  an 
entire  race,  our  Nation  saw  fit  to  pro- 
vide safe  haven  for  a  handful. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  as- 
pects of  this  situation  that  are  as  per- 
tinent today  as  they  were  in  1944. 
First,  it  is  reassuring  to  note  that 
then,  as  now.  the  people  of  America 
recognized  the  genocidal  slaughter  of 
any  group  as  a  barbaric  and  unspeak- 
able act.  Then,  as  now,  our  people  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  certain  mini- 
mum standards  of  humanity  that 
every  nation  should  be  obligated  to 
meet.  Ms.  Gruber  describes  the  kind 
and  generous  reception  these  982  refu- 
gees received  from  the  people  of  our 
country.  They  saw  the  blatant  viola- 
tion of  a  people's  basic  human  rights, 
and  were  willing  to  respond.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  America  pro- 
vided refuge  for  only  a  few  of  the  vic- 
tims. 

This  highlights  a  second  compelling 
point— we  could  have  done  more.  Now, 
I  am  not  saying  that  we  could  have 
prevented  the  Holocaust,  or  even  that 
we  can  protect  mankind  from  future 
persecution.  Then,  however,  we  could 
have  provided  a  haven  for  more  refu- 
gees; today,  we  can  declare  to  the 
world  our  belief  that  genocide  is  a 
crime  against  all  humanity.  It  should 
not  and  cannot  be  tolerated.  We  can 
bring  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  any  government  that  attempts 
to  violate  the  most  basic  of  human 
rights. 

For  too  long  our  failure  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  provided  an 
avenue  of  escape  for  those  who  would 
seek  to  avoid  censure.  How.  they  ask, 
can  the  United  States  condemn  others 
while,  at  the  same  time,  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty  they  helped  create? 

Over  the  past  35  years,  we  seem  to 
have    forgotten    that    the    Genocide 


Treaty  was  drafted  to  create  safe- 
guards against  the  Holocaust  ever  re- 
curring. It  is  essential.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  demonstrate  our  resolve  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Otherwise,  one  day  in  the  future,  we 
may  have  to  face  the  sickening  realiza- 
tion that  we  could  have  done  more  to 
prevent  another  Holocaust. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SENATOR 
HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  join  the  millions  world 
wide  who  have  noted  with  sorrow  the 
passing  of  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  one 
who  has  meant  so  many  things  to  so 
many  people.  Perhaps  only  upon  his 
passing  can  one  appreciate  the  full 
measure  of  the  man's  worth.  In  trib- 
utes already  made,  we  find  that  Scoop 
Jackson  was  a  loving  husband  and 
father,  an  environmentalist  of  some 
considerable  vision,  a  staunch  defend- 
er of  the  civil  rights  of  all  mankind,  a 
skillful  politician,  a  consummate 
statesman,  and  a  patriot  second  to 
none.  Perhaps  more  importantly. 
Scoop  Jackson  was  a  symbol  to  a  world 
existing  under  the  cloud  of  atomic  un- 
certainty of  the  greater  grace  and 
spirit  which  is  mankind's  hope  for 
peace  on  Earth. 

Of  course.  I  'knew"  Scoop  Jackson 
long  before  I  first  met  him  in  1981.  I 
knew  him  as  millions  did.  as  a  larger- 
than-life  congressional  leader,  a  deus 
ex  machina  if  you  will,  capable  of  in- 
fluencing with  the  constancy  of  his 
conviction  and  purpose  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  American  political  thought. 
How  surprised  I  was.  as  I  am  sure 
many  were  before  me.  when  I  first  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  and  work 
with  him.  to  find  a  warm  and  compas- 
sionate man  whose  capacity  to  offer 
friendship  and  counsel  seemed  limit- 
less. Scoop  Jackson  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  Thoreau's  definition  of  a 
friend:  "One  who  incessantly  pays  us 
the  compliment  of  expecting  from  us 
all  the  virtues,  and  who  can  appreciate 
them  in  us."  Fortunate  to  have  been 
touched  by  one  with  such  qualities,  we 
will  all  be  poorer  for  his  passing. 


DRUGS  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  have  learned  from  my  research 
on  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  the 
workplace  gives  a  whole  new  meaning 
to  the  afternoon  coffee  break.  It  also 
gives  a  very  good  reason  for  the  steady 
decline  in  American  productivity  and 
presents  a  unique  and  challenging 
problem  for  employers.  One  expert  on 
the  subject  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  a  major  reason  that  the  U.S.  in- 
dustrial leadership  has  declined  is  that 
the  American  work  force  is  stoned 
most  of  the  time. 
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The  use  of  illegal  drugs  on  the  job  is 
quickly  replacing  alcoholism  as  a 
major  problem  in  the  workplace.  The 
cost  of  employee  drug  abuse  to  em- 
ployers is  estimated  at  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  in  decreased  productivity, 
accidents,  insurance  claims,  and  absen- 
teeism. A  survey  by  the  American 
Management  Association  of  New  York 
found  that  1  in  10  workers  use  illegal 
drugs  while  on  the  job.  and  younger, 
well  paid  employees  are  the  most  fre- 
quent users.  Marihuana  breaks  are  as 
common  as  coffee  breaks.  And  even 
worse,  the  drug  users  are  most  likely 
buying  the  stuff  from  dealers  within 
the  company. 

Abuse  of  marihuana,  cocaine,  PCP, 
percodan,  diluadid,  quaaludes,  or  am- 
phetamines on  the  job  makes  for  a 
sloppy  American  product  and  even 
poorer  service— whether  it  is  a  pair  of 
slacks,  an  automobile,  a  train  ride,  a 
court  case,  or  a  $20  million  stock  deal. 
It  frightens  me  to  think  that  drug 
abusers  are  filling  positions  as  air-traf- 
fic controllers,  train  engineers,  nuclear 
plant  workers,  and  especially  our 
Armed  Forces. 

What  is  the  problem?  Drug  abuse  in- 
vades all  professions  and  vocations- 
nurses,  teachers,  salespeople,  stockbro- 
kers, lawyers,  secretaries,  dentists, 
data  processors,  construction  workers, 
and  so  forth,  get  high  on  the  job. 
Surely  these  jobs  are  not  so  boring  or 
unsatisfying  or  stressful  as  to  turn  1 
out  of  10  people  to  drugs.  Research  on 
the  subject  of  employee  drug  abuse  is 
sketchy  and  incomplete,  but  it  seems 
to  suggest  that  drug  abuse  is  related  to 
high-pressure,  machine-oriented  work 
environments.  According  to  Dr.  Carl 
Chambers  and  Richard  Heckman  in 
their  book  'Employee  Drug  Abuse—" 

Drug  use  is  a  by-product  of  today's  highly 
impersonal  work  environments  which  pro- 
mote boredom  and  stress  on  all  levels  of 
work,  and  virtually  eliminate  feelings  of  per- 
sonal achievement  and  importance— truly 
satisfying  rewards  for  the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  compete 
with  other  countries— especially 
Japan— for  the  world  marketplace,  we 
must  keep  our  employees  active,  pro- 
ductive, and  clear  thinking.  We  cannot 
let  our  world  leadership  go  up  in 
smoke. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  recent  article  from  the 
August  22,  1983,  issue  of  Newsweek, 
entitled  "Drugs  on  the  Job." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Aug.  22,  1983] 
Drugs  on  the  Job 
A  forklift  operator  at  a  small  Long  Island 
business  smokes  a  joint  in  the  parking  lot  at 
lunchtime,  assures  the  boss  he's  fine— and 
then  runs  his  cargo  into  a  door.  A  Houston 
pharmaceutical  company  throws  out  a  huge 
batch  of  contaminated  products  because  the 
quality-control  inspector  was  stoned.  A 
high-tech  Silicon  Valley  company  intention- 
ally overproduces  because  it  knows  much  of 


Its  output  will  be  spoiled  by  spaced-out  em- 
ployees who  snort  their  lines  of  coke  from 
microscope  slides.  And  a  Wall  Street  securi- 
ties trader  continues  to  do  cocaine  at  work- 
even  though  he's  still  shaking  his  head  over 
the  $18  million  trade  he  doesn't  remember. 
Joint  by  joint,  line  by  line,  pill  by  pill,  the 
use  of  illegal  drugs  on  the  job  has  become  a 
crisis  for  American  business.  Football  play- 
ers do  it,  Hollywood  stars  do  it,  doctors  do 
It— but  you  knew  that.  The  more  frighten- 
ing development  is  that  drugs  have  moved 
into  airline  hangars  and  chemical  plants, 
textile  mills  and  construction  sites,  board- 
rooms, courtrooms,  newsrooms  and  nuclear 
plants:  last  week  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  announced  that  21  guards  at 
the  San  Onofre  nuclear  facility  in  Califor- 
nia had  been  suspended  for  suspected  drug 
use.  Companies  of  all  sizes  all  around  the 
country— General  Motors  in  Detroit,  Com- 
pugraphic  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  Humphrey 
&  Associates  electrical  contractors  in 
Dallas— are  being  jolted  by  a  dramatic 
amount  of  drug  use  among  perfectly  re- 
spectable, well-dressed  people. 

Morning  Toot:  Most  of  them  are  not  ad- 
dicts but  executives  who  take  a  toot  of  co- 
caine in  the  morning,  secretaries  who  share 
a  joint  at  lunchtime  and  night-shift  workers 
who  swallow  amphetamines  to  keep  going. 
"Drug  use  has  spread  to  every  occupation," 
says  Thomas  Keough,  superintendent  of 
Metropolitan  Police  in  Boston.  "In  the  old 
days  you  had  to  use  a  hippie-type  cop  for 
undercover  work  with  drugs.  Now  I  can  send 
a  guy  out  in  a  three-piece  suit  that  looks 
like  he  just  stepped  out  of  the  Brooks 
Brothers  window." 

The  cost  to  the  American  economy  is 
enormous:  nearly  $26  billion— including 
$16.6  billion  in  lost  productivity  alone— ac- 
cording to  one  authoritative  study.  But 
others  put  the  figure  much  higher.  Employ- 
ees who  use  drugs  on  the  job  are  one-third 
less  productive  than  straight  workers,  three 
times  as  likely  to  be  injured  and  absent  far 
more  often.  The  indirect  cost  to  the  econo- 
my is  impossible  to  measure.  Stoned,  strung- 
out  and  coked-up  employees  affect  the 
morale  in  the  office,  scare  away  customers 
and  hurt  the  quality  of  the  shirts  you  wear. 
the  car  you  drive  and  the  building  you  work 
in.  Some  experts  even  suggest  that  one 
reason  the  United  States  is  losing  its  indus- 
trial leadership  to  Japan  Is  that  America's 
work  force  is  so  stoned.  "I  can't  even  esti- 
mate what  drug  use  has  cost  this  company," 
said  Lew  Sacks,  National  Car  Rental's  per- 
sonnel director,  in  the  July  issue  of  the  com- 
pany's in-house  magazine.  "I  think  it's  the 
biggest  problem  in  industry  today.  Nothing 
else  is  even  in  second  place  compared  to  it." 
There  is  no  mystery  why:  the  drug-epi- 
demic generation  of  1965-78  is  growing  older 
and  taking  its  life-style  with  it  into  the 
workplace.  Employees  are  using  a  pharma- 
copeia of  illegal  drugs  like  marijuana,  co- 
caine and  PCP:  abused  prescription  drugs 
like  Percodan,  Dilaudid  and  Quaaludes.  and 
look-alike  drugs  like  over-the-counter  diet 
pills  passed  off  as  "Black  Mollies  "—amphet- 
amines. Alcohol  is  still  the  most  abused 
drug,  and  its  impact  on  Industry  cannot  be 
minimized,  but  American  business  long  ago 
recognized  that  problem  and  began  taking 
steps  to  deal  with  it.  The  new  explosion  of 
illegal  drugs  caught  industry  unprepared. 
Many  supervisors  who  downed  a  couple  of 
martinis  at  lunch  were  hesitant  to  discipline 
an  employee  for  smoking  a  joint  instead. 
Bosses  who  knew  how  a  drunk  worker  acted 
had  no  idea  how  to  identify  a  pill-popper. 

And  the  illegality  of  the  drugs  only  made 
things    worse:    the    drug-using    employees 


were  more  secretive,  making  the  problem 
harder  to  identify,  and  even  employers  who 
sensed  that  something  was  wrong  were  re- 
luctant to  admit  that  crime  was  taking  place 
on  their  propierty.  As  a  result,  says  Joseph 
H.  Lodge,  a  former  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration official  who  now  runs  a  con- 
sulting firm  in  Miami,  '"today  drug  use  at 
the  workplace  is  as  common  as  the  coffee 
break."" 

Expert  Help;  Business  Is  finally  waking  up 
to  the  problem.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  writing  a  job  description  for  an 
expert  In  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  to  help 
control  what  it  calls  "one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant problems "  facing  the  country's  rail- 
roads. The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security  will  hold  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton next  December  called  Substance  Abuse 
in  the  Workplace.  The  lead  story  in  the  Na- 
tional Law  Journal  on  Aug.  8  was  bannered: 
drugs:  crisis  for  the  bar?  users  and  deal- 
ers   ABOUND    IN    THE    LEGAL    PROFESSION.    And 

even  the  Harvard  Business  Review  has  run 
an  article  titled  simply:  "Drugs  in  the  Work- 
place." "The  problem  of  drugs  in  industry  is 
just  beginning  to  surface."  the  author  of 
the  article,  former  DEA  administrator  Peter 
Bensinger,  said  last  week.  "They're  just  be- 
ginning to  take  it  seriously.'" 

And  they're  beginning  a  counteroffensive. 
Some,  like  the  Boston  branch  of  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield,  have  requested  undercover 
police  investigations.  Others,  like  Moljay 
Chemical  Corp.  of  Baytown,  Texas,  use 
drug-sniffing  dogs  to  search  work  areas  or 
even  cars  in  the  parking  lots.  Sunklst  Prod- 
ucts Group  of  Ontario,  Calif.,  requires  all 
new  nonsalaried  employees  and  any  strange- 
acting  workers  to  take  urine  tests.  Hum- 
phrey &  Associates,  the  Dallas  electrical 
firm,  gives  blood  tests  to  anyone  who  has  an 
accident  on  the  job.  Thousands  of  compa- 
nies and  public  agencies,  from  ITT  to  the 
Chicago  fire  department,  have  established 
employee-assistance  programs— they're  so 
common  now  they  have  their  own  acronym. 
EAP— or  expanded  them  to  include  drug 
abuse.  The  reason  is  strickly  bottom  line. 
"It  costs  us  less  to  rehabilitate  an  employee 
than  to  hire  and  train  a  new  one,"  says 
Tamara  Cagney.  who  runs  the  EAP  for 
Crowley  Maritime  in  San  Francisco. 

Such  efforts  to  fight  drug  abuse  at  the 
workplace  have  their  fair  share  of  critics. 
They  point  out  that  most  EAP's  are  still 
geared  more  toward  alcohol  abuse  thain 
drug  problems,  and  drug  detection  on  the 
job  raises  some  serious  legal  questions  (page 
60).  But  the  antidrug  campaign  already  has 
spawned  a  mini-industry  of  its  own:  a  grow- 
ing number  of  drug  ""consultants"  are  run- 
ning educational  seminars  for  employees 
and  employers,  conducting  searches  and  un- 
dercover operations  and  setting  up  treat- 
ment programs.  There  are  free-lancers  like 
Charles  Pendleton  of  Midland.  Texas,  who 
found  the  drug-seminar  business  so  good 
that  he  quit  his  law  practice  to  travel 
around  the  country,  as  well  as  high-powered 
firms  like  Bensinger  DuPont  and  Associates 
of  Chicago,  formed  by  former  DEA  chief 
Bensinger  and  Dr.  Robert  DuPont.  former 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse.  Mead  CompuChem  of  Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  N.C.,  used  to  perform  environ- 
mental tests;  earlier  this  year  it  started 
using  the  same  technology  to  test  urine 
samples  for  drugs.  When  Sj-ntex  Corp.  of 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  last  year  unveiled  a  new 
machine  to  analyze  urine  specimens  for 
drugs,  it  was  so  flooded  with  inquiries  that 
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It  formed  its  own  drug-consulting  firm.  Per- 
formance Dia<mostics. 

Some  of  these  consultants'  warnings 
about  American  Industry  nodding  off  on 
drugs  shoula  obviously  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt:  they  make  their  living  from 
scared  companies.  But  there  is  no  question 
about  the  validity  of  their  basic  point- 
drugs  are  costing  American  business  in 
many  ways.  The  most  dramatic  problems 
are  accidents,  big  and  small.  A  petrochemi- 
cal plant  in  Louisiana  exploded  some  years 
ago.  killing  four  men  and  causing  millions  of 
dollars  in  damage.  According  to  a  toxicolo- 
gist  and  drug  consultant  who  worked  with 
the  company,  the  men  had  been  zooming  on 
amphetamines,  and  when  the  emergency 
alarm  went  off  they  did  nothing  but  laugh. 
Mark  West.  29.  used  to  shoot  cocaine  in 
his  taxi  until  he  wrecked  it  while  wired  up 
one  night.  A  man  named  Carlos.  35.  of  Los 
Angeles,  surreptitiously  shot  heroin  twice  a 
day  in  the  bathroom  of  the  chemical  plant 
where  he  worked:  one  day  he  caused  a  big 
sulfur  explosion  that  burned  him  horribly. 
Carlos  sued  his  employer— and  won  $5,000. 
Most  of  the  money  went  to  his  doctors,  he 
says,  but  "I  spent  all  that  was  left  on 
heroin."  It  could  have  been  worse:  before 
getting  the  job  at  the  chemical  plant.  Carlos 
had  worked  at  a  bomb  factory. 

Large  construction  projects  seem  to  have 
more  than  their  share  of  drug-related  acci- 
dents. A  construction  worker  in  Houston  fell 
eight  stories  off  a  building:  the  autopsy 
showed  he  had  been  smoking  pot.  A  master 
welder  who  had  worked  for  another  Hous- 
ton contruction  company  for  10  years 
popped  some  pills  for  lunch,  then  drilled  a 
hole  through  his  hand.  Austin  Commercial 
Inc.,  one  of  Dallas's  largest  contractors,  fig- 
ured it  had  a  drug  problem  when  it  began 
suffering  a  high  number  of  accidents  on  its 
jobs.  The  company  tightened  security,  hired 
a  private  investigator  and.  according  to  the 
Associated  General  Contractors,  secretly 
photographed  drug  transactions  at  the  work 
site.  The  suspects  were  fired — and  the 
number  of  accidents  dropped.  'I've  been  on 
jobs  where  the  foreman  actually  passes  out 
stuff  to  make  sure  the  work  gets  done. "  says 
John  E.  Neece.  a  building  union  leader  in 
California.  "Sometimes  90  percent  of  the 
crew's  been  doing  uppers.  I  just  leave  the 
jobs  when  the  guys  are  dopers.  Would  you 
want  to  work  on  a  14-story  building  knowing 
the  guy  with  the  blowtorch  next  to  you  is 
doing  drugs?" 

Ground  Crews:  Other  accidents  are  just 
waiting  to  happen.  An  airline  ground-crew 
employee  and  a  drug  consultant  both  said 
last  week  that  some  ground  workers  regular- 
ly use  drugs  on  the  job.  Machinists-union 
representative  Duane  Schrieber  of  Miami 
says  he  has  "no  way  of  knowing"  if  that's 
true,  but  added:  "The  only  comment  you 
can  make  about  drug  use  is  that  whatever 
the  percentage  is  in  the  country,  it's  prob- 
ably the  same  in  the  airlines."  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  says  it  has 
never  found  drugs  to  be  a  factor  in  an  air- 
carrier  accident.  In  the  nuclear  power  indus- 
try, a  spokesman  for  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  in  San  Francisco  said  last 
week  that  the  number  of  nuclear-plant 
workers  arrested  or  fired  because  of  drug 
abuse  or  trafficking  had  risen  dramatically 
in  the  past  five  years.  Last  May  a  contract 
laborer  slipped  into  the  Rancho  Seco  nucle- 
ar plant  in  California  with  a  quarter  gram 
of  cocaine.  The  spokesman  said  most  of  the 
cases  involved  employees  selling  marijuana 
in  the  parking  lots,  people  carrying  cocaine 
into  a  plant  or  security   guards  smoking 


marijuana   on   patrol.    "You   name   it."    he 
said,  "we  see  it." 

Loss  of  productivity  and  declining  quality 
are  harder  to  see  and  harder  to  measure, 
but  they  are  every  bit  as  real.  One  Denver 
attorney,  who  used  to  snort  cocaine  from 
his  desk  drawer  through  a  hoUowed-out 
ballpoint  pen,  says  he  was  so  wasted  by  the 
afternoon  that  he  would  stop  his  calls  and 
either  csmcel  his  appointments  or  rush  his 
clients  out  the  door.  The  former  vice  presi 
dent  of  a  major  Hollywood  movie  studio 
says  he  used  to  leave  meetings  two  or  three 
times  for  a  toot  of  cocaine,  then  he  might 
concede  a  major  negotiating  point  just  to 
get  the  meeting  over.  Steven  Soriano.  25.  of 
Alhambra.  Calif.,  smoked  PCP  and  sniffed 
cocaine  while  'vorking  as  a  sign  painter. 
"After  a  while.  '  he  says.  Td  spend  all  day 
on  one  or  two  signs.  I'd  fall  asleep  every  day 
on  the  job.  standing  up.  The  next  morning 
my  work  from  yesterday  would  look  like  I 
had  done  it  with  my  left  hand— or  my  feet." 
Few  areas  of  the  work  force— public  and 
private— are  untouched.  Bensinger.  the 
former  DEA  chief,  claims  that  "in  the  'TOs 
the  cost  of  cars  rose  and  the  quality  of  the 
product  was  poor  because  of  [drugs]."  The 
problem,  he  adds,  affects  big  companies  and 
small  equally.  "It  can  be  the  small  office 
with  a  bookkeeper  who  forgets  to  mail 
checks  or  enters  the  wrong  figure  on  a 
ledger, '  he  says.  "Or  the  guy  who  works  in  a 
shirt  factory  who  is  high. "  It  could  be  a 
postal  worker:  last  week  10  Chicago  mail 
handlers  and  clerks  were  arrested  for  selling 
our  possessing  drugs  on  the  job;  19  others 
had  been  arrested  earlier  this  month.  Or  it 
could  be  a  police  officer.  Last  week  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  department  an- 
nounced that  35  recruits  had  been  fired  and 
10  veterans,  all  of  whom  had  served  on  the 
force  for  more  than  five  years,  had  been 
suspended  for  using  marijuana,  cocaine  or 
PCP  in  the  past  six  months.  "I  can't  think 
of  any  business  where  you  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  doesn't  have  drug  users,"  says 
Superintendent  Keough  of  Boston.  "And  I 
include  police  departments  in  that." 

By  the  Ton:  The  high-tech  industry  is  es- 
pecially hard  hit  because  employees  on 
drugs  can  so  easily  cause  quality-control 
problems.  Prof.  Mike  Lauderdale  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin,  who  recently  sur- 
veyed 60  top  Texas  firms  about  drug  prob- 
lems, found  most  of  them  concerned,  but 
none  more  than  the  electronics  businesses. 
Two  companies  told  him  that  they  would 
leave  the  United  States  unless  they  could 
curb  the  problem.  In  Silicon  Valley,  "drugs 
are  the  No.  1  problem,"  according  to  Dick 
Hesenflow,  a  drug  consultant  who  works 
with  companies  there.  'A  ton  of  cocaine  a 
year  is  consumed  in  the  Silicon  Valley,"  he 
says.  "Some  of  the  small  electronics  compa- 
nies are  going  under  because  of  drugs.  I 
know  of  one  president  whose  company  had 
such  a  serious  drug  problem  that  he  closed 
up  and  moved  back  East."  Hesneflow's  asso- 
ciate, Reggie  Kamakele,  adds:  "We  have 
companies  that  don't  allow  their  executives 
to  make  decisions  after  lunch."  Jess  Barba, 
the  Sunnyvale  public-safety  director,  agreed 
with  the  consultants  about  the  situation, 
but  said  he  has  been  unable  to  get  compa- 
nies in  the  valley  to  admit  they  have  a  prob- 
lem. The  companies  refused  to  comment. 

Barba  believes  that  most  theft  in  Silicon 
Valley  is  drug-related;  cocaine  is  often  the 
impetus  and  the  preferred  form  of  payment 
of  stolen  products.  There  is  clearly  a  rela- 
tionship between  crime  and  serious  drug  use 
in  the  office.  Virginia  Kilker  started  taking 
a  gram  of  cocaine  a  day  while  working  at  a 


lumber  company  outside  Aspen,  Colo.,  then 
embezzled  more  than  $7,000  to  pay  for  it. 
Lloyd  Vaughn,  a  Beverly  Hills  lawyer,  took 
$75,000  from  one  of  his  actor  clients,  the 
late  Bob  Crane,  half  of  which  paid  for  the 
cocaine  that  was  destroying  his  practice.  Liz. 
19,  stole  $70  to  $80  a  day  from  the  cash  reg- 
ister to  buy  heroin  and  PCP  when  she 
worked  as  a  cashier  at  a  hardware  store  in 
Los  Angeles;  then  she  got  a  job  in  the  office 
of  a  trucking  company,  where  she  stole  pay- 
roll checks  until  she  was  caught. 

Kickbacks:  But  much  of  the  theft  is  more 
discrete.  ITT  discovered  one  executive's 
drug  problem  because  of  his  unusually  high 
expense  account.  And  the  operations  man- 
ager of  a  Wall  Street  trading  firm  says 
many  traders  occasionally  give  an  overly  fa- 
vorable rate  to  the  buyer  or  seller  of  securi- 
ties in  return  for  a  cocaine  kickback.  ""If 
you're  as  especially  hot  trader.'"  he  says, 
■you  can  always  justify  a  few  bad  trades  by 
saying  you're  building  business." 

Drug  abusers  also  cost  businesses  millions 
in  medical  expenses.  Even  a  casual  user  of 
drugs  on  the  job  is  likely  to  use  his  health 
insurance  more,  because  he  is  more  likely  to 
be  involved  in  an  accident.  Serious  abusers 
of  drugs  and  alcohol  tend  to  be  the  biggest 
users  of  a  company's  health  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, their  families  are  more  likely  to  use 
the  employee's  health  benefits.  "The  insta- 
bility that  surrounds  a  drug  user  is  going  to 
trigger  the  family  unit  to  be  unstable  as 
well."  says  John  DeLuca.  medical  director 
for  Equitable  Life.  "They  are  having  more 
medical  problems,  and  they  are  sicker  more 
frequently  because  they  are  under  enor- 
mous family  stress."" 

All  of  the  drug-related  costs  are  hitting 
American  business  just  when  it  can  least 
afford  them.  One  reason  Japanese  industry 
caught  up  with  the  United  States  was  that 
American  productivity  rose  at  an  average 
rate  of  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent  from 
1973  through  1981.  Now.  finally,  productivi- 
ty is  rising  again,  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.3 
percent  in  the  private  nonfarm  business 
sector.  Industry  needs  to  continue  those 
gains  to  compete  internationally  and  to  in- 
crease profit  margins  and  real  earnings 
without  causing  inflationary  pressures.  But 
drugs  on  the  job  are  a  serious  obstacle  to  in- 
creased productivity.  "Today,  if  youre  going 
to  maintain  your  leadership,  you  need  clear- 
thinking  people, "  says  Dr.  Carlton  Turner, 
Ronald  Reagans  adviser  on  drug  abuse. 
Noting  that  employees  who  use  drugs  per- 
form at  only  67  percent  of  their  normal  abil- 
ity, he  added:  ""In  order  for  American  indus- 
try to  remain  competitive,  you've  got  more 
than  that  out  of  your  workers. " 

Craig  Zabala.  an  economist  for  the  Census 
Bureau,  credits  industry's  belated  acknowl- 
edgement of  its  drug  problem  to  "competing 
with  the  successes  of  Japan."  Whatever  the 
reason,  companies  finally  are  trying  to  find 
the  drug  users  in  their  midst— and  do  some- 
thing about  them.  Pendleton,  the  drug  con- 
sultant from  Texas,  tells  his  audience  to 
look  for  things  like  lip-balm  containers  that 
are  really  cocaine  vials.  He  also  tells  them  to 
look  for  47  telltale  signs  of  drug  use:  ""often 
a  chain  smoker,  but  seldom  uses  filter 
tips  .  .  .  musty  odor  .  .  .  constant  licking  of 
lips."'  But  many  experts  say  such  lists  are 
hogwash.  "We  tell  our  people  to  look  for 
job-performance  problems."  says  Eugene  R. 
Gaeta.  director  of  AT&T's  employee-assist- 
ance program.  "We  are  not  talking  about 
leaky  nasal  passages." 

Lodge,  the  Miami-based  drug  consultant, 
says  his  first  step  is  to  look  through  a  com- 
pany's personnel  records  to  try  to  identify 


drug  users.  By  analyzing  the  drug  programs 
of  a  dozen  major  American  corporations. 
Lodge  says,  he  has  come  up  with  a  computer 
profile  of  a  "'typical  recreational  drug  user 
In  today's  work  force. "  He  or  she  was  bom 
between  1948  and  1965,  is  late  three  times 
more  often  than  fellow  employees,  requests 
early  dismissal  or  time  off  during  work  2.2 
times  more  often,  has  2.5  times  as  many  ab- 
sences of  eight  days  or  more,  uses  three 
times  the  normal  level  of  sick  benefits.  Is 
five  times  more  likely  to  file  a  workmen's 
compensation  claim  and  Is  Involved  in  acci- 
dents 3.6  times  more  often  than  other  em- 
ployees. 

Anyone  who  fits  that  kind  of  profile— or  is 
just  acting  strange— is  increasingly  likely  to 
have  to  undergo  a  blood  or  urine  test.  When 
the  Kaiser  steel  plant  in  Fontana,  Calif., 
was  operating  at  full  capacity,  the  company 
used  to  take  a  few  urine  samples  a  day  of 
employees  who  behaved  oddly.  Anyone  who 
flunked  got  five  days  off  without  pay  while 
discussing  treatment  with  the  company. 
Simkist  immediately  fires  anyone  who  fails 
its  urine  test,  although  an  employee  who 
admits  a  drug  problem  before  the  test  is  ad- 
ministered gets  a  leave  to  seek  treatment. 
The  Dallas  chapter  of  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  which  represents  500  con- 
struction firms,  plans  to  start  blood  and 
urine  tests  within  a  year. 

War:  The  Navy  tests  1.8  million  urine  sam- 
ples a  year.  Six  of  the  14  sailors  and  Ma- 
rines killed  in  the  crash  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  Nimltz  in  1981  had  marijuana  in 
their  systems,  although  the  Pentagon 
claimed  that  drugs  were  unrelated  to  the  ac- 
cident. A  congressional  study  that  same 
year  reported  that  two-thirds  of  the  sailors 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Forrestal  regu- 
larly used  marijuana  and  amphetamines. 
Now  the  Navy  has  a  $24  mUlion  antidrug 
program.  Its  watchwords,  which  are  posted 
on  barracks  and  office  walls  and  printed  on 
sailors'  T  shirts:  "Not  on  my  watch,  not  on 
my  ship,  not  in  my  Navy."  "It  is  a  war,"  says 
Capt.  Leo  Cangianelli,  head  of  the  Navy's 
substance-abuse  program.  "And  the  enemy 
is  drugs." 

The  Navy  also  uses  drug-sniffing  dogs,  and 
so  do  a  growing  number  of  businesses.  Bruce 
Wilkinson  of  Louisiana  General  Services,  a 
New  Orleans-based  drug-consulting  firm, 
says  his  trained  Labrador  retrievers  can 
sniff  out  14  kinds  of  drugs,  including  alco- 
hol. One  out  of  every  eight  employees  he 
searches  has  some  kind  of  contraband,  Wil- 
kinson says.  Dogs  are  used  extensively  on 
offshore  oil  rigs,  and  their  use  in  offices  is 
growing.  At  Rockwell  International's  plant 
in  Palmdale,  Calif.,  dogs  were  even  used  to 
sniff  employees'  cars  in  the  company  park- 
ing lot.  "Our  employees  like  the  dogs,"  says 
Paul  Franklin,  personnel  manager  for 
Mobay  Chemical  Corp.  of  Baytown,  Texas. 
"We  got  into  this  because  our  employees  re- 
quested we  use  some  very  visible  drug  deter- 
rent." 

Other  companies  are  just  calling  the  cops. 
That  was  taboo  in  the  business  world  for 
many  years  for  fear  of  bad  publicity.  But 
now  businesses  feel  they  have  no  choice. 
"We  want  employees  to  believe  Compu- 
graphic  is  a  good  place  to  work, "  says  Vin- 
cent Kaseta,  vice  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts company.  "That's  not  going  to 
hapi>en  if  you  f>ermit  drugs  on  the  work 
force."  In  1980  Compugraphic.  like  a  rapidly 
growing  niunber  of  companies,  paid  for  im- 
dercover  agents'  drug  purchases,  travel  ex- 
penses and  overtime  pay  during  a  lengthy 
investigation  that  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
13  employees.  In  many  cases,  investigations 


are  spurred  by  employees  who  complain  the 
fellow  workers  are  using  drugs  on  the  job. 
"The  best  police  force  in  the  world  are  the 
other  workers,"  says  Charles  Housman, 
treasurer  of  Armatron  International  Inc.  of 
Melrose,  Mass.,  where  six  employees  were 
arrested.  "They  want  to  be  safe  and  com- 
fortable. They  won't  put  up  with  it."  Hous- 
man says  productivity  increased  noticeably 
since  the  arrests,  although  he  will  not 
reveal  figures. 

Many  companies  are  still  trying  to  avoid 
the  problem:  when  Kingsley  Barham,  a 
former  San  Francisco  stockbroker  and  re- 
formed cocaine  abuser,  organized  a  basket- 
ball marathon  last  May  to  raise  funds  for 
cocaine-recovery  programs,  very  few  busi- 
nesses wanted  to  get  involved.  But  some 
companies,  like  National  Car  Rental,  have 
started  big  drug-awareness  programs  for 
their  employees.  And  more  than  4.500  com- 
panies including  most  of  the  500  biggest, 
have  established  employee-assistance  pro- 
grams for  drug  and  alcohol  abusers.  Some 
run  in-house  programs  while  others  con- 
tract with  companies  like  Brownlee  Dolan 
Stein  Association  of  New  York,  which  runs 
EAP's  for  about  25  corporations  around  the 
country  with  a  total  of  250.000  employees. 
An  employee,  referred  by  his  supervisor  or 
enrolling  on  his  own,  talks  to  the  EAP  office 
and  works  out  a  treatment  program.  His 
participation  is  kept  secret.  GM's  program  is 
the  best  known:  it  was  set  up  for  alcohol 
abuse  in  1972,  expanded  to  include  other 
drugs  in  1975  and  has  spread  to  every  GM 
installation  in  the  United  States  and  12  in 
Canada.  About  10,000  to  15.000  GM  employ- 
ees are  under  treatment  at  any  time. 

"An  employer  today  in  this  country 
cannot  afford  not  to  have  an  employee-as- 
sistance program,"  says  GM's  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Wiencek.  "Consider  the  impact  on  produc- 
tivity and  safety."  For  every  $1  invested  in 
treatment,  GM  can  identify  $3  in  return  for 
full-time  employees  who  recover  fully.  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.  says  its  EAP  saves  more 
than  $8  million  a  year  in  fewer  accidents, 
less  sick  leave  and  higher  productivity.  And 
some  program  directors  say  recovered  em- 
ployees are  often  among  their  most  produc- 
tive workers.  "When  you're  able  to  help  an 
employee  save  his  life,"  says  Frankie  Rice, 
head  of  Owens-Illinois's  program  in  Atlanta, 
"there's  a  dedication  that  dollars  and  cents 
can't  buy." 

Every  effort  to  combat  drugs  on  the  job, 
including  EAP's,  has  plenty  of  critics.  Dog 
searches  are  more  than  a  little  intrusive,  un- 
dercover investigations  breed  employee  dis- 
trust and  there  is  considerable  controversy 
over  the  reliability  of  blood  and  urine  tests. 
"What  makes  drug  screens  so  scary  is  that 
they  show  traces  of  marijuana  as  much  as  a 
month  after  use,"  according  to  Dick  Stan- 
ford, executive  director  of  the  Workers  As- 
sistance Program  in  Texas.  "And  they  can 
pick  up  traces  in  people  who  might  just 
have  been  in  a  room  where  marijuana  was 
being  smoked." 

Bensinger,  the  former  DEA  chief,  says 
that  half  of  the  employee-assistance  pro- 
grams still  offer  help  only  to  alcoholics. 
Many  of  the  rest,  critics  charge,  are  run  by 
former  alcoholics  who  are  ill  equipped  and 
poorly  trained  to  deal  with  drug  abusers. 
EAP's  "are  a  marvelous  step  forward,  but 
are  only  one  tiny  step,"  says  DuPont,  the 
former  head  of  NIDA.  "They  identify 
people  very  late  and  rely  too  much  on  vol- 
untary compliance."'  Others  are  much  more 
critical  of  EAP's,  claiming  that  they  too 
often  allow  an  expensive  revolving-door 
type  of  treatment  in  which  individual  em- 


ployees constantly  return  for  more  help 
while  being  protected  from  dismissal  be- 
cause they're  in  the  program. 

In  any  case,  almost  everyone  involved 
with  the  drug  issue  agrees  that  the  most  im- 
portant long-term  solution  is  for  American 
industry  and  labor  to  address  the  work-re- 
lated problems  that  often  lie  at  the  root  of 
drug  abuse:  many  jobs  are  simply  too  boring 
or  stressful.  "I  don't  know  if  you've  had  the 
opportunity  to  stand  in  a  pit  and  turn  a 
screwdriver  over  your  head  hour  after  hour, 
but  I  have,"  says  Dr.  Douglas  Talbott,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Addic- 
tionology.  "It's  almost  like  torture.  These 
people  bring  mind-altering  drugs  to  ease  the 
boredom,  the  tension  and  the  stress  of  doing 
their  job." 

Alienation:  Talbott  and  others  say  Ameri- 
can business  should  emulate  the  Japanese, 
who  have  addressed  the  stress  problem  with 
tension-relieving  breaks.  "They  have  exer- 
cise breaks,  they  have  education  breaks, 
they  have  breaks  with  training  in  non-chem- 
ical coping  techniques  for  relief  of  bore- 
dom," Talbott  says.  The  Census  Bureaus 
Zabala,  productivity  expert  who  once  spent 
four  years  on  a  GM  assembly  line,  says 
there  was  a  direct  relationship  between  drug 
use  and  an  employee's  feelings  of  alienation. 
The  more  a  worker  felt  he  was  an  important 
part  of  the  organization— because  of  a 
strong  union,  an  important  job  or  activity  in 
a  worker-management  conmiittee— the  less 
likely  he  was  to  use  drugs.  Zabalas  prescrip- 
tion for  curbing  drug  abuse  is  simple: 
•"worker  input.'" 

Even  beyond  that,  the  enormous  cost  of 
drugs  on  the  job  should  give  American  busi- 
ness an  ever-greater  incentive  to  help  the 
drug  generation  kick  the  habit  altogether. 
In  his  survey  of  Texas  businesses.  Professor 
Lauderdale  found  that  the  top  complaint 
among  their  employees  was  loneliness, 
which  often  led  to  drug  abuse.  "Employers 
are  going  to  have  to  involve  themselves  in 
community  and  family  functions  to  help 
their  people  cope  with  this  loneliness  with- 
out turning  to  drugs,"  he  says.  American  in- 
dustry will  have  to  work  throughout  the 
'80s  to  try  to  cure  a  hangover  from  the  '60s 
and  '70s.  The  problem  can  be  contained— al- 
though there  will  always  be  some  drug 
abuse  that  is  just  impossible  to  stop.  Two 
well-dressed  young  women,  telephone  opera- 
tors for  a  major  corporation,  were  spending 
their  lunch  hour  one  day  last  week  smoking 
joints  in  the  shadow  of  the  Exxon  building 
in  midtown  Manhattan.  'Were  celebrat- 
ing," said  one.  "I  have  a  job.  This  is  my  first 
day." 


REPORT    OF   A    DELEGATION    OP 

EIGHT      SENATORS      TO      THE 

SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  report  of  the  delegation 
which  I  led  last  month  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.   BAKER.   Madam   President.   I    utes.     Unless     something     untoward  Mr.   DOMENICI.    I   do   not   under- 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order    occurs,  we  certainly  will  vote  sooner  stand  the  question. 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.              than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  now.  Mr.  MELCHER.  It  is  true  that  the 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER  (Mrs.    which  would  have  been  contemplated  State  of  New  Mexico  brought  the  suit 

Kasskbaum).  Without  objection,  it  is    under  the  order.  against  these  four  Pueblos? 

so  ordered.                                                       Some   of   my   good   friends   in   the  Mr.      DOMENICI.      The      original 

^^^^^.—                          Senate  have  asked  me  if  this  up  to  Aamodt  case,  which,  as  I  indicated  yes- 

$450,000,  which  will  be  In  the  control  terday.  has  been  going  on  for  about  17 

of  the  Attorney  General  to  be  used  for  years,  was  brought  by  the  State  of 

the   purposes   stated    in   the    amend-  New  Mexico  through  its  water  engi- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mom-  ment.  could  be  used  to  defer  the  ex-    neer    and    attorney    general.    It    has 

Ing  business  is  closed.  penses  of  other  entities  or  institutions    changed  in  complexion  in  that  there 

■  other  than  individual  property  owners,    are  counterclaims,  countersuits,  and  of 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  I  want  to  clarify  that  and  say  that,    late   the   individual   property   owners 

APPROPRIATIONS,  1984  clearly,  the  amendment  is  intended  to    have  all  been  served  with  process  as  a 

T'v^  TJTJTTCTr.TTMr'  oFTTTnTTR   TTnHpr  bc  a  resource  only  for  individual  prop-    result  of  Indian  claims  so  that  there  is 

.hT  oro^^  ,5i?r  t?fhnnr  of  lorn  erty  owners  affected  in  the  Aamodt    an  upfront  confrontation  between  the 

havin/^ved    the  ^Sate  wUl  n^  case  as  described  in  the  legislation  and    Indians  and  the  individuals  as  if  they 

having  arrived,  the  6>enate  wm  now  j    ^^e  debate  yesterday.                              were  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 

SS'USSs   ST3363    whic^the  It  caSSof be  Ld  and  is  not  intended       Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  the  second  part 

Srkwi^^^rt  to    be    used    by    the    State    of    New    of  my  question  accurate?  For  those  de- 

^^W  legisl^ive  cler.  read  as  follows:  Mexic.  ^oV^^-ce   -  -^^^^^^^^^^^      SSdle^^feritT  tTeTaro! 

Jt'.'^^^S  o^f-^^ntTrrclT  entit^'suTas  a  city!  a  utSity.  Ir  the    New  Mexico,  the  State  will  represent 

lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  like.                                                                      their  rights   as   against   those   of   the 

September  30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes.  That  clearly  is  the  case.  I  make  that    Federal  Government?  In  other  words, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider-  statement  unequivocally,  and  I  believe    the  State  will  represent  them.  Is  that 

ation  of  the  bill  that  is  what  the  amendment  says.             true? 

Mr      BAKER.     Madam     President,  I  state  that  because  some  Senators,        Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  of 

there  are  time  limitations  provided  for  through  their  staff,  have  asked  that    any  settlement.                     ^    .^     ^  , 

in  the  order  entered  last  evening.  All  question.                                                           Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President  I 

of  the  principals   are   not   here   who  I  yield  the  floor  at  this  point.                  am  advised  that  that  is  exactly  the 

wish  to  participate  in  this  debate  at  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Who    case,  that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  is 

this  moment.  yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time,    bringing  the  suit.  I  thank  my  friend 

Rather  than  charging  it  against  the  time  runs  equally  against  both  sides.        from  New  Mexico  for  yielding, 
time  provided  for  debate  on  the  Do-  Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair.        The  State  of  New  Mexico,  in  bring- 
menici  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The    ing  the  suit,  should  not  forget  that 
consent  that  I  may  now  suggest  the  senator  from  Montana.                               they  are  servants  of  the  people  of  New 
absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time  Mr.   MELCHER.   Will   the   Senator    Mexico.  They  brought  the  suit  against 
being  charged  to  any  party.  from  New  Mexico  yield?                              these  four  Pueblos,  these  four  groups 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  yielded  the    of  Indians.  In  doing  so,  for  those  plain- 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  floor.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator    tiffs   who   are   not   Indians   and   who 
it  is  so  ordered.  from  Montana  has  45  minutes  and  I    agree  with  the  State's  proposal,  the 
Mr.   BAKER.   Madam   President,   I  ^ave  what  is  left  of  my  45  minutes.           State  will  represent  them.  We  are  ad- 
suggest  the  atisence  of  a  quorum.  Mr    MELCHER.   Will   the   Senator    vised  that  that  is  the  case.  That  is 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  f^om  New  Mexico  yield  for  a  question?    what   the   Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased    thinks  is  going  on  down  there.  That  is 
The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to  ^^  respond  to  a  question  on  the  Sena-    what  attorneys  think  is  going  on  down 
caU  the  roll.  tor's  time.                                                      there. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  ^^  MELCHER.  Yes.  on  my  time.              But  that  really  does  not  get  to  the 

I    ask    unanimous   consent    that    the  j^^  DOMENICI.  Yes.                               point.   We   have   had  similar  circum- 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind-  j^j.'  mELCHEr!  WUl  my  colleague    stances  in  Montana,  as  I  described  yes- 

ed.  and  friend  tell  me  if  in  the  disposition    terday  and  have  described  numerous 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  ^j  ^^^  $450,000.  there  are  three  princi-    times  to  my  colleagues  when  we  visit 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  p^j  attorneys  involved  and  from  three    about  Indian  water  rights  and  water 

AMENBiiEirrMo.  2168  dlf fcrent  law  f Imis?                                     rights    of    non-Indians.    We    have    to 

Mr    DOMENICI    Madam  President,  Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  is    work  out  a  formula  that  will  establish 

a  parliamentary  inquiry.  asking  me  if  at  this  point  in  the  pri-    policy  that  will  have  to  be  of  some  as- 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  vate  litigant  category  are  there  three    sistance  to  both  sides  in  order  to  expe- 

Senator  will  state  it.  attorneys        representing        different    dite   procedures.   We   have   not   done 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  is  the  pend-  groups,  the  answer  is  yes.                            that  yet.                          ^.  .     .,     . 
ing  business'>  Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Sena-        When  a  suit  is  brought  in  Montana, 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  tor.                                                                 the  State  of  Montana  does  represent 
pending   business   is   amendment   No.  If  my  friend  will  yield  further,  just    the  non-Indian  residents,  non-Indian 
2168  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  to  bring  it  in  to  sharp  focus,  this  case    property  owners.  non-Indian  landown- 
The  time  on   the  amendment   is   I'/,  was   brought    by    the   State   of   New    ers  who  have  filed  with  the  State  of 
hours    equally    divided    between    the  Mexico.  Is  it  true  that  the  State  of-    Montana    their    water    rights,    their 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do-  fered  settlement  or  suggested  a  settle-    claim  for  water.  For  those  who  have 
MENici)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon-  ment  of  a  certain  amount  of  water  for    done  that,  the  State  of  Montana  is  en- 
tana  (Mr  MELCHER).  Who  yields  time?  each   defendant   in  the  suit   and   for    gaged  in  defending  those  rights.  The 
Mr    DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  those    who    accepted    the    offer,    the    real  issue  here.  Madam  President,  is 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.  State  would  represent  the  defendants    whether,  on  a  floor  amendment,  in  a 
I  might  say  to  the  Senate  that  1  do  rights  as  against  Indian  claims  to  the    very  casual  way,  we  want  to  upset  the 
not  intend  to  use  my  entire  45  min-  same  water?                                                  procedures   that   have   been   followed 


and  the  laws  that  have  evolved  over 
more  than  150  years  of  the  trust  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  for 
Indian  tribes.  That  is  the  real  issue. 

I  said  yesterday.  Madam  President, 
that  I  did  not  know  what  the  tribes  or 
Indian  leaders  throughout  the  country 
thought  about  a  matter  such  as  this. 
That  was  yesterday.  I  know  now.  The 
tribes  and  Indian  leaders  are  shocked 
and  greatly  puzzled  by  this  amend- 
ment. They  are  puzzled  because  they 
have  been  told  for  150  years  that  the 
trust  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  is  an  obligation  that  will  pro- 
tect their  property  rights.  They  have 
been  told  that  the  treaties  signed  by 
the  Indian  tribes  were  those  first  doc- 
uments to  guarantee  protection  of 
that  trust  responsibility. 

The  property  involved  may  be  land 
which  is  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
tribes  or  individual  Indian,  but  other 
property  that  is  covered  by  the  trust 
responsibility  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  minerals,  hunting  and  fishing 
rights,  and,  of  course,  water  rights. 
That  is  just  a  partial  list. 

The  trust  is  a  fiduciary  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  it  covers  all 
of  that  property  that  evolved  from  the 
treaties  and  from  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  where  the  ownership  resides 
in  either  a  tribe  or  an  individual 
Indian.  Consequently,  the  funding  of 
the  opposing  side  of  a  lawsuit  in  a  suit 
brought  against  an  Indian  tribe  is  a 
breach  of  that  fiduciary  obligation.  In 
that  case,  the  Federal  Government  is 
financing  what,  in  effect,  is  lawsuit 
brought  against  the  United  States, 
brought  against  their  obligation,  their 
fiduciary  obligation.  It  places  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  contradictory  stance  of 
being  on  both  sides  of  the  lawsuit,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  funding. 

The  action  we  are  taking  here,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  consider- 
ation of  this  amendment  cannot  avoid 
being  political.  I  use  the  term  political 
not  to  denigrate  the  motives  of  the 
Senators  presenting  the  amendment, 
for  I  well  understand  and  respect  their 
concern  for  their  non-Indian  constitu- 
ents. But  the  political  implications,  in 
fact,  the  results  that  are  certain  to 
follow  if  this  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  effectually 
and  with  certainty  will  create  a  fur- 
ther divisive  attitude  to  increase  be- 
tween Indians  and  non-Indians. 

Above  all,  those  of  us  in  Indian 
country  where  these  tribes  are  located 
and  where  their  interests  are— I  am 
speaking  now  of  property  interests- 
above  all,  we  seek  to  be  fair.  We  base 
that  fairness  on  what  has  evolved  and 
is  before  us  today— a  series  of  treaties, 
a  series  of  acts  of  Congress  involving 
Indian  tribes,  and  over  150  years  of 
court  cases.  That  is  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  today.  While  many  of  us 
would  like  to  see  a  different  arrange- 
ment, a  better  understanding,  a  more 


expeditious  handling  of  suits— while 
we  would  like  to  see  improvement  on 
that  score,  we  attempt  to  be  fair  and 
we  attempt  during  the  interim  to 
uphold  those  policies  until  we  adopt 
better  policies.  This  amendment 
upsets  that. 

The  reason  that  this  creates  a  fur- 
ther divisiveness  between  the  tribes  or 
Indian  people  and  the  Government 
and  the  non-Indian  people  is  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  finance  this 
private  or  State  lawsuit  because,  as  I 
first  queried  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  initiated  a 
lawsuit  in  cooperation  with  the  non- 
Indian  plaintiffs.  I  am  not  at  all  criti- 
cal of  that  procedure.  The  State  of 
New  Mexico  is  doing  its  job,  doing 
what  it  should. 

But  we  could  ask,  why  does  not  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  which  does  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility to  Indian  tribes  as  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  that  includes 
us— that  fiduciary  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Government  includes  the 
Senate— why  do  they  not  finance  the 
legal  fees  of  the  $450,000  that  the 
amendment  would  extract  from  the 
Federal  Treasury?  We  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  State  has  already 
agreed  to  represent  those  plaintiffs 
who  have  made  at  least  a  beginning 
agreement  for  the  amount  of  water 
that  the  State  has  suggested;  they  will 
be  represented  by  the  State,  we  are  ad- 
vised. 

There  is  no  authorization,  no  Feder- 
al statute,  no  comparable  step  under- 
taken by  Congress,  and  no  precedent 
that  would  permit  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  violate  its  fiduciary  obligation 
to  Indian  tribes  as  it  would  by  adopt- 
ing this  amendment. 

This  is  a  pretty  big  precedent.  I  want 
to  go  into  it  in  a  little  bit  of  detail. 
Madam  President. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  could 
open  floodgates,  invite  further  litiga- 
tion, prolong  litigation,  and  entice 
other  constituents  of  ours  to  expect 
the  same  kind  of  consideration  and 
treatment  for  a  variety  of  lawsuits  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  fishing  and 
hunting  rights,  mineral  rights,  ease- 
ments, and  numerous  other  property 
rights  that  have  resulted  from  the 
treaties  and  statutes  favoring  Indian 
tribes  or  individual  Indians  with  the 
express  fiduciary  obligation— trust  re- 
sponsibility—of the  U.S.  Government. 

So  we  are  a  part  of  that  Government 
and  in  a  position  of  highest  responsi- 
bility here  in  the  Senate.  There  are 
numerous  Indian  treaties  and  numer- 
ous statutes  affecting  the  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes.  I  shall  cite  three  cases 
which  appear  to  me  to  clearly  trace 
the  evolvement  of  that  fiduciary  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  and  as  a  matter  of  logic, 
the  evolvement  of  the  fiduciary  obliga- 


tion was  based  and  still  is  based  on  the 
greater  strength  of  the  Government 
compared  to  the  much  weaker  position 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Of  these  three  cases,  the  first  was  in 
1831  in  Cherokee  against  Georgia 
where  the  lines  of  reasoning  was  first 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  there  was  a  fiduciary  obligation— 
a  trust  responsibility— involving  the 
Cherokee  Tribe.  That  trust  responsi- 
bility and  fiduciary  obligation  rests 
with  the  United  States,  and  stemmed 
from  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees. 
The  Court  found  that  Congress  is  lim- 
ited in  its  power  to  abrogate  the  Cher- 
okee Treaty  without  justification.  The 
Court  found  that  circumstances  could 
arise  that  would  justify  the  abrogation 
of  portions  of  the  treaty  or  the  treaty 
itself  if  Congress  was  clearly  acting  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  including  the 
good  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

So  in  1831,  the  Supreme  Court 
found  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees  and 
began,  by  that  action,  to  interpret  and 
establish  the  clear  fiduciary  obligation 
that  evolved  from  Indian  treaties. 

This  amendment  before  us  today 
could  not  qualify  because  it  abrogates 
a  clear  trust  responsibility.  How  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  approve  of  a 
situation  where  a  law  firm  represent- 
ing an  estate  as  executors  or  trustees 
or  both  would  take  funds  from  that 
estate  to  pay  for  legal  representation 
for  those  seeking  a  portion  of  the 
estate. 

I  might  further  ask  my  colleagues  if 
any  court  or  bar  association  would 
allow  or  approve  a  lawyer,  as  trustee, 
to  pay  for  the  legal  expenses  of  any 
party  against  the  trust  beneficiary 

Many  Senators  have  come  to  me. 
yesterday  and  since  then,  to  say  to  me 
privately  that  they  feel  the  precedent 
that  would  be  established  by  adoption 
of  this  amendment  is  unwarranted  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
precedent. 

It  is  not  that  I  should  be  the  one 
speaking  of  the  evolvement  of  legal 
philosophy  and  legal  doctrine  over  the 
course  of  150  years.  Ordinarily  I  would 
defer  to  my  colleagues  that  are  attor- 
neys. But  for  lack  of  better  explana- 
tion and  for  lack  of  better  description 
of  what  this  amendment  does,  I  shall 
attempt  to  continue  to  describe  how 
our  policy  of  trust  responsibility  for 
the  tribes  evolved. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  both  of  the 
rhetorical  questions  I  posed  concern- 
ing the  obligation  of  a  trustee  is  that 
there  should  not  be  a  breach  of  the  fi- 
duciary obligation.  But  in  the  case  of 
Indian  tribes,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  even  more  clearly  a  stronger  fidu- 
ciary responsibility,  and  particularly 
Congress  itself  has  more  than  the 
usual  fiduciary  responsibility  than 
that  which  is  involved  in  the  general 
responsibility  of  a  trustee. 
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That  higher  responsibility  has 
evolved  because  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress itself.  In  interpreting  these  acts 
of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  said 
in  1942  in  Seminole  against  United 
States: 

Congress  through  Its  own  action  has 
charged  itself  with  moral  obligation  of  the 
highest  responsibility  and  trust.  Its  conduct 
as  disclosed  through  the  acts  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  its  dealings  with  Indians 
should,  therefore,  be  judged  by  the  most  ex- 
acting fiduciary  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  clear, 
taking  both  of  the  two  cases  I  have 
cited,  Cherokee  against  Georgia  in 
1831  and  Seminole  against  United 
States  in  1942,  two  cases  110  years 
apart,  both  the  treaties  and  acts  of 
Congress  clearly  establish  the  de- 
manding fiduciary  obligation  that  falls 
upon  us.  But  you  might  say  that  what 
happened  150  years  ago  and  even  41 
years  ago  can  be  changed  by  acts  of 
Congress.  If  that  thought  has  oc- 
curred to  anyone,  let  me  also  cite  the 
last  case  of  the  three  which  I  men- 
tioned. 

This  case  was  a  Federal  court  ruling 
in  1973  concerning  the  Manchester 
Band  of  Pomo  Indians  against  United 
States  which  applied  to  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  court 
found  that  in  fiduciary  obligation  in- 
volving this  band  of  Indians: 

The  normal  standard  of  care  is  that  of  a 
man  with  ordinary  prudence,  but  if  a  par- 
ticular trustee  has  a  greater  degree  of  skill 
than  a  man  with  ordinary  prudence,  then 
he  must  use  that  skill.  While  the  normal  is  a 
man  of  ordinary  prudence,  if  a  particular 
trustee  has  a  greater  degree  of  skill  he  will 
be  held  liable  for  the  loss  resulting  from  not 
using  such  skill  as  he  has. 

What  it  says  to  us  is  that  we  are  to 
use  all  the  skill  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  at  hand  in  carrying  out 
our  trust  responsibility  and  fiduciary 
obligation  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  court  first  ruled 
in  1831  that  abrogation  of  a  portion  of 
a  treaty  or  a  treaty  itself  with  an 
Indian  tribe  could  t>e  undertaken  by 
Congress  if  it  was  found  by  Congress 
that  such  abrogation  was  for  the 
common  good  of  all  the  people  includ- 
ing the  Indians.  Such  action  by  Con- 
gress has  not  occurred  to  diminish  its 
fiduciary  obligations.  Lacking  such 
action.  Congress  must  continue  to 
fully  exercise  its  trust  responsibility 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe. 

Now,  the  merits  of  this  amendment 
are  based  upon  the  need  to  pay  the 
legal  fees  for  three  lawfirms  in  Albu- 
querque in  a  water  rights  lawsuit.  Part 
of  the  complaint  involves  four  Indian 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico.  That  is  the 
amendment  before  us,  yet  Congress 
has  not  acted  deliberately  to  establish 
by  statute  the  authorization  that 
would  cover  the  circiunstances  in- 
volved in  this  amendment.  Before  such 
a  precedent  of  breach  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
undertaken,   I  think  that  we  should 


consider  the  high  standards  of  trust 
responsibility  that  fall  upon  us.  And  as 
the  Court  mentioned  in  1972  in  the 
Manchester  Band  of  Pomo  Indians, 
our  standard  of  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ity is  a  high  standard.  It  is  higher 
than  ordinary  because  we  must  exer- 
cise a  prudence  that  matches  our 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  trust  responsibility 
gained  over  the  last  150  years. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  be  critical  of 
the  amendment  just  because  it  in- 
volves one  suit,  though  I  find  it  unusu- 
al to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  or  just  for  one  specific 
matter. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  view 
what  this  amendment  does  in  its  total- 
ity. What  it  does  in  its  totality  is  set 
the  precedent  that  we  need  not  be 
zealous  over  the  trust  responsibility 
we  have  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment but  that  we  are  free  to  ignore  it 
from  time  to  time  if  we  happen  to  like 
a  certain  proposal.  The  precedent  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
set  is  that  an  abrogation  of  rights  for 
individual  bands,  the  Pueblos  or  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  floor  amendment  offered  at  auiy 
time. 

One  might  say  that  that  goes  too 
far,  that  we  are  not  going  to  abrogate 
the  rights.  As  I  stated  earlier,  we  are 
not  in  the  position  of  making  the 
choice.  We  are  trustees  for  the  Indian 
side  of  it.  We  cannot  be  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue. 

We  might  find  a  reason  to  establish 
as  general  policy  that  it  would  be  for 
the  common  good  of  all  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  tribes,  if  we  adopted  a  pro- 
cedure or  a  type  of  mechanism  where- 
by we  could  accomplish  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  accomplish.  We 
might  do  that,  but  we  have  not  done 
it.  So  we  are  still  in  the  status  of  hav- 
ing to  uphold  the  special  and  very  im- 
portant and  very  significant  trust  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tribes.  We  cannot 
abrogate  that.  We  cannot  change  it  at 
this  time. 

Those  Indian  property  rights  that 
have  evolved  from  treaty,  statute,  or 
case  law.  if  we  followed  this  precedent, 
could  be  arbitrarily  set  aside  time  and 
time  again  by  similar  amendments.  If 
we  agree  to  pay  legal  fees  for  these 
law  firms,  others  could  gain  the  sym- 
pathy of  individual  Senators  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  That  is  what  this 
leads  to. 

While  the  facts  in  the  lawsuit  in- 
volved in  this  amendment  are  r.ot 
identical  with  the  cases  I  have  cited, 
the  principles  established  by  treaty, 
statute,  and  case  law  are  the  same. 
That  principle  is  not  just  for  this 
amendment  but  for  a  host  of  others  to 
which  it  could  apply  and  which  could 
well  arise  if  we  adopt  this  and  breach 
that  trust  responsibility. 

That  would  be  chaos.  The  time  to 
halt   chaos   is   before   it  starts.   This 


amendment  is  clearly  an  improper  pro- 
cedure, a  back-door  method,  to  have 
the  United  States  pay  for  both  sides  of 
a  lawsuit.  If  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, it  is  an  invitation  for  numerous 
others  like  it  to  be  advocated  by 
others. 

This  amendment  by  itself,  without 
hearings  and  without  support  from 
this  administration  or  previous  admin- 
istrations, could  contradict  the  treaties 
and  statutes  affecting  Indian  tribes  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts.  It  falls  flat 
and  should  be  held  in  ill-repute  in  this 
body  as  being  a  private  relief  bill  for 
three  law  firms  representing  the  non- 
Indians  in  this  lawsuit  against  the  four 
Pueblos  of  Indian  people  in  New 
Mexico. 

Surely,  it  must  be  true  that  if  there 
is  sufficient  merit  to  pay  these  three 
law  firms  in  this  particular  suit, 
should  not  there  be,  under  the  equal 
protection  clause,  the  same  right  and 
expectation  of  funding  out  of  the 
Treasury  for  legal  fees  for  other  law 
firms  throughout  the  United  States,  in 
Indian  country,  where  there  are  suits 
pending?  It  would  apply  to  the  fees  of 
non-Indian  parties  against  Indian 
tribes  in  all  those  52  water  cases  that 
are  now  pending  in  Federal  courts  and 
scores  of  similar  lawsuits  involved  with 
easements  or  fishing  or  hunting  rights 
or  boundary  disputes  that  are  now 
pending  or  will  arise  in  the  future. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  my  opening 
statement  today  by  stating  that  Con- 
gress may  indeed  find,  after  hearings 
and  deliberation,  that  it  would  be  mer- 
itorious in  certain  instances,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  provide  legal 
assistance  of  such  quality  as  is  repre- 
sented by  these  three  law  firms  for 
non-Indians  involved  in  cases  where 
property  rights  of  Indian  tribes  or  in- 
dividual Indians  are  also  at  issue.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  find,  after  hearings 
and  deliberation,  that  such  a  proce- 
dure should  be  adopted  and  should  be 
the  policy  of  Congress.  That  consti- 
tutes authorization.  It  constitutes  a 
modification  of  the  procedures  of  Con- 
gress as  agreed  to,  and  the  limitations 
would  be  established  in  that  regard  on 
the  fiduciary  responsibility  by  Con- 
gress itself.  It  would  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  being  for  the  general  good  of 
all  people,  including  the  Indian 
people. 

I  can  understand  that  if  that  would 
expedite  lawsuits  and  the  settlement 
of  these  claims,  it  would  be  meritori- 
ous. But  that  has  not  been  done.  I 
hope  it  is  done. 

We  are  now  preparing  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  that  I  propose  will  un- 
dergo hearings  in  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Conunittee  which  will  create  a 
type  of  commission  to  look  at  Indian 
water  rights  and  to  establish  some 
guidelines  and  some  method  of  expe- 
diting procedures  through  the  courts. 
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We  have  done  that  before,  in  the 
Judgment  suits  that  have  settled  ques- 
tions of  the  taking  of  lands  of  various 
tribes.  We  have  set  up  that  procedure 
for  other  claims  of  Indian  tribes  or  in- 
dividual Indians.  So  perhaps  we  will  be 
successful  in  Congress  in  adopting 
some  sort  of  procedure  such  as  the  bill 
we  are  now  trying  to  get  drafted  for 
introduction. 

Surely,  Congress  has  the  right  to  ab- 
rogate or  change  or  modify  a  treaty,  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  for 
the  common  good  of  all  the  people  and 
for  the  Indian  tribes  themselves.  If  we 
meet  that  test  and  pass  authorizing 
legislation,  I  am  all  for  it.  We  will  have 
to  wait  to  see  whether,  after  the  hear- 
ing process,  we  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish that  objective.  Until  we  do  that, 
I  think  we  had  better  be  very  restric- 
tive in  how  we  take  up  an  amendment 
such  as  this. 

This  amendment  clearly  is  $450,000 
out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  certain  law 
firms  in  Santa  Fe.  Those  lawyers  are 
not  legal  aid  novices.  Those  lawyers 
are  very  astute,  well-recognized  au- 
thorities on  water  rights  suid  property 
rights  in  general.  That  is  to  their 
credit,  and  that  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
parties  who  have  engaged  them  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  that  they  su-e 
trying  to  assist  in  their  representation 
of  those  non-Indians  who  are  parties 
to  this  suit.  But  as  of  this  moment  in 
time.  Congress  simply  has  not  taken 
that  step,  that  necessary  step,  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  attorney  fees 
under  these  circumstances,  involving 
trust  responsibility. 

Madam  President,  while  the  Senate 
voted  overwhelmingly  last  evening 
that  this  amendment  is  germane.  It  is 
a  judgment  of  the  Senate,  whether 
you  want  to  make  germane  an  amend- 
ment that  otherwise  would  be  out  of 
order.  All  of  us  have  voted  for  amend- 
ments that  would  not  be  germane 
under  our  rules  and  voted  them  ger- 
mane to  keep  them  in  the  biU.  I  am 
not  critical  of  that  method  at  all. 

But  I  do  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  exercise  caution  and  pru- 
dence in  the  vote  that  is  coming  up.  In 
the  vote  that  is  coming  up,  if  this 
amendment  is  accepted  by  a  majority 
vote,  it  will  establish  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  undue  and  urmecessary 
precedent,  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  should 
and  must  be  defeated. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  do 
not  think  this  Senator  would  take  a 
back  seat  to  any  Senator  in  this  body 
with  reference  to  an  understanding  of 
the  fiduciary  relationship  that  our  Na- 
tional Government  has  to,  with,  and 
for  our  Indian  people.  I  understand  it. 
I  am  not  timid  about  it.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  I  have  gone  to  this  very  area  of 
the  State  and  explained  it  in  detail  to 
those  who  are  party  litigant  who 
cannot  understand  how  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved  with  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  lawyers  and  $2.9  mil- 
lion for  private  attorneys,  for  separate 
law  firms  representing  the  Indian  liti- 
gants' water  claims,  and  I  have  done 
that  publicly  and  explained  to  them  it 
is  a  trust  responsibility. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  that  I  want  to 
take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in  terms  of 
being  close  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Indian  problems  in  my  State,  and  I 
think  I  might  say  without  fear  of 
being  presumptuous  that  I  am  consid- 
ered to  be  their  friend.  I  came  to  this 
body  1 1  years  ago  and  said  that  public- 
ly and  I  have  tried  ever  since,  even 
though  it  is  a  minority  and  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  to  represent  because  of  the 
very  different  relationships  that  come 
about  because  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's trust  relationship  in  behalf  of 
the  Indian  people. 

Having  said  that,  first,  I  am  unaware 
of  Indian  opposition  to  this  approach 
in  my  State,  and  I  notice  that  my 
junior  Senator  is  here.  Shortly,  I  will 
ask  him  to  comment. 

I  have  told  the  Indian  leaders  in- 
volved maybe  2V2  months  ago,  I  said 
to  my  friends  in  the  Senate,  that  I  was 
going  to  have  to  do  something  like  this 
because  of  the  inequity  and  disparity 
that  existed  in  this  case  in  terms  of  an 
opportunity  to  get  justice  and  fair 
play  out  of  the  courts  or,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  perception  of  fairness  when 
there  are  four  private  sets  of  lawyers 
being  paid  for  four  Indian  pueblos 
plus  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
finest  experts  in  the  world  being  hired 
plus  a  department  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment lending  its  expertise  to  the 
Indian  side  of  this  case. 

Third,  I  really  cannot  believe  that 
anyone  is  going  to  challenge  the  pro- 
priety of  the  U.S.  Government 
through  an  act  of  Congress  helping  in 
this  particular  case  to  dispense  equity 
and  justice  by  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  use  up 
the  $450,000  for  the  non-Indian  pri- 
vate litigants.  I  mean,  one  can  stand 
up  and  say  that  is  a  violation  of  a  fidu- 
ciary relationship,  but  I  really  do  not 
understand  how  it  can  be. 

First  of  all,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  pretty  clear  of  late  that  we  did 
not  have  to  spend  the  $2.9  million 
which  might  have  been  thought  at  one 
point  to  be  necessary  for  private  law- 
yers because  some  thought  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  caruiot  wear  two 
hats  and  cannot  represent  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indians.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  said  they  can. 

Nonetheless,  this  case  is  not  typical. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  researchers 
say,  out  of  52  water  cases  out  there, 
only  5  with  Indian  litigants  have  pri- 
vate lawyers  being  paid  for  by  the 
Government,  and  we  are  1  of  the  5. 


So,  I  do  not  know  where  the  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty  comes  because  we 
chose  to  say,  let  us  make  sure  that  our 
courts  are  given  the  right  facts  and  be 
fair  and  appear  fair  in  cases  of  this 
magnitude  and  this  import  to  literally 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  in 
my  State  with  repercussions  elsewhere 
in  the  Southwest  and  in  those  States 
that  have  water  rights  doctrines  like 
ours. 

With  reference  to  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  New  Mexico  telling  my  good 
friend  from  Montana  such  things  as 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  at- 
torney general  are  representing  the 
non-Indian  litigants,  or  they  offered 
to,  and  they  said,  "If  you  will  take 
some  certain  compromise,  we  will  rep- 
resent you,"  and  therefore  this  is  some 
kind  of  a  backdoor  approach  to  pay,  in 
spite  of  an  offer  for  assistance  and  at- 
torneys' representation  through  that 
office,  let  me  just  say  while  I  have  just 
told  the  Senate  of  my  respect  for  the 
Indian  people,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  also  knows  that  I  do  not  have 
the  same  respect  for  them,  and  that  is 
pretty  obvious  when  it  comes  to  my 
dealing  with  them.  I  do  not  think  they 
represent  the  Indians  very  well,  and  I 
have  not  been  a  staunch  advocate  of 
giving  them  more  authority.  Rather, 
the  contrary. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  I  will 
put  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  at- 
torney general.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  dated  July  22, 
1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Attorney  General. 
Department  or  Jitstice. 
Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  July  22.  1983. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senator,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  27,  1983.  expressing  your  concern 
about  the  disparity  in  resources  available  to 
the  litigants  in  water  rights  cases. 

I  share  your  concern.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  provided  millions  of  dollars  for 
litigation  on  behalf  of  Indian  water  rights. 
The  State  and  private  parties  have  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  amount  available  for 
litigating  these  very  significant  issues. 

As  you  know,  the  State  in  water  rights 
cases  represents  the  interests  of  all  of  its 
citizens,  both  Indian  and  non-Indian;  to 
that  extent,  all  water  users  obtain  some 
benefits  from  the  State  participation.  The 
private  parties,  however,  present  their  own 
case. 

In  the  Aamodt  case,  you  mention  in  your 
letter,  private  parties  have  asked  me  if  the 
Attorney  General  could  provide  money  from 
the  Attorney  General's  budget  for  attorneys 
and  experts  to  present  their  part  of  the 
case.  I  have  told  them  that  I  could  not  and 
that  our  Constitution  prohibits  the  dona- 
tion of  State  money  for  private  purposes. 
Art.  IX.  §  14;  Art.  IV.  1 31.  I  am  looking  Into 
alternative  sources  of  funds  but  have  no  as- 
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slstance  to  offer  at  thla  time.  »nd  trial  In 
the  case  Is  coming  up  In  three  months. 

Perhaps  the  solution  to  this  recurring 
problem  Is  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  to 
reduce  the  funding  disparities.  A  Just  resolu- 
tion of  these  water  rights  issues  Is  of  nation- 
al Importance. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  you  will  be  able  to 
identify  federal  funds  that  could  be  made 
available  timely  to  the  litigants  In  AamodL  I 
In  turn  will  continue  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  finding  State  funds  for  those  private 
Utigants. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Bardacke. 
Attorney  General 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
he  was  asked  by  this  Senator  about 
putting  this  case  into  a  commission 
framework  maybe  to  be  settled  by  ar- 
bitration. What  can  we  do.  said  I. 

He  wrote  back  and,  among  other 
things,  said.  "One  of  the  things  you 
could  consider  is  some  money  for  the 
non-Indian  litigants,  because  we  do 
not  know  any  way  to  get  them  repre- 
sentation other  than  that." 

That  is  the  attorney  general  of  the 

State. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  dated  August  17.  1983.  from 
the  Governor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 
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Stats  of  Nrw  Mexico. 

OrFlCE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Hex..  August  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Pete  DoicEmci. 
U.S.  Senator,  Room  SD  434 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sewator  Domenici:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  26.  1983.  We  share  your 
concern  about  the  divisive  effects  of  the 
Aamodt  litigation.  Water  rights  litigation  in 
the  water-short  Western  states  has  caused 
and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  cause  such 
divisive  effects. 

This  State  administration  has  been  com- 
mitted through  both  the  Governor  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  a  redefinition  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  state  and  our  Indian 
citizens.  We  have  made  great  strides  in  a 
few  short  months:  and.  as  never  before  we 
will  attempt  to  solve  disputes  between  our 
Indian  and  non-Indian  citizens  out  of  court 
in  a  nonadversary  context.  We  will  go  out  of 
our  way  to  negotiate  rather  than  litigate. 

In  the  Aamodt  case  we  stand  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  negotiation,  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion or  any  other  effort  to  resolve  our  citi- 
zens' disputes  by  accommodation  and  agree- 
ment. We  are  advised,  however,  that  arbitra- 
tion may  not  be  a  viable  option.  First,  we 
understand  that  the  Indian  parties,  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  suit,  have 
no  interest  in  arbitration  and  would  not 
agree  to  it.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  might  not  be  viewed  by  any  of 
the  parties  as  an  acceptable  forum  for  arbi- 
tration. Furthermore,  we  fear  pursuit  of 
this  option  could  have  the  effect  of  prolong- 
ing the  time  to  the  necessary,  ultimate  de- 
terminations. 

Negotiation  and  mediation  of  the  sort  pro- 
vided in  the  Papago  case  you  mention  might 
be  more  accepUble  to  the  parties  involved: 
but  here.  too.  we  are  not  hopeful  because 
the  prospects  for  settlement  are  not  good 


where  there  Is  no  unaprroprlated  water  and 
no  money  with  which  to  negotiate. 

As  your  letter  points  out.  New  Mexico's 
circumstances  are  not  unique.  Because  the 
problem  of  the  priority,  nature  and  extent 
of  Indian  water  righU.  which  has  initiated  a 
westwlde  avalanche  of  litigation,  arises  out 
of  federal  law.  the  United  States  may  find  it 
both  prudent  and  equlUble  to  commit  fed- 
eral funds  to  the  implementation  of  negoti- 
ated settlements. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

TONEY  Anaya. 

Governor. 
Paul  Bardacke. 

Attorney  General 
S.  E.  Reynolds. 

State  Engineer 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  was  asked  the  same  question 
and  remarked  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  but 
also  indicated  he  did  not  think  the 
State  could  pay  attorney  fees  because 
of  a  constitutional  prohibition  against 
using  State  money  for  situations  such 

as  this. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  right,  but  the 
final  bottom  line  is  there  is  no  source 
unless  it  comes  from  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Now.  in  terms  of  this  particular  case 
being  typical  of  other  bodies-of-rights 
problems  that  exist  between  the 
Indian  people  and  individuals,  either 
in  water  rights  areas  or  others,  let  me 
state  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  same, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  this  one  has 
some  very  different  characteristics 
than  normal  Indian  water  suits. 

In  about  1860  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declared  that  our 
Indian  Pueblos  were  not  even  Indians 
under  our  national  law.  As  a  result, 
there  were  no  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ities. Various  rights  began  to  vest  and 
divest  and  people  began  to  acquire 
water  and  property  and  the  like. 

Thirty-five  years  later  the  Court  re- 
versed itself,  after  many  of  these 
rights  had  already  been  set  in  motion, 
because  they  had  ruled  they  were  not 
a  part  of  the  fiduciary  body  in  the 
United  States;  35  years  later  they  re- 
versed themselves  and.  as  1  indicated, 
these  kinds  of  rights  became  confused. 
In  1924  and  1933  Congress  purported 
to  cure  these  problems  with  a  Pueblos 
Land  Act  of  1924.  The  questions  being 
adjudicated  in  this  court  suit  again  are 
directly  related  to  these  various  acts. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
much  different  situation  than  exists  in 
the  typical  fiduciary  situation  vis-a-vis 
the  Indian  people. 

Last  but  not  least,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  my 
friend  from  Montana,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  he  might  have  tried  in  the  past  to 
get  some  assistance  like  this  in  his 
State.  I  frankly  do  not  think  it  was  the 
same  situation.  I  think  the  situation, 
the  facts  were  different,  litigants  were 
different,  but  nonetheless,  I  can  tell 
him  that  I  am  willing  to  participate  in 
his  Indian  Committee  in  an  effort  to 


establish  some  basic  American  law  in 
this  area.  We  need  some,  not  only  with 
reference  to  attorney  fees  but  a  lot  of 
other  things  as  it  pertains  to  water  ad- 
judication where  the  fiduciary  righU 
of  our  Indian  people  are  involved. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  think 
the  best  thing  the  United  States  can 
do  is  give  this  thousand  or  so  people 
up  there,  with  the  kind  of  rights  I 
have  described  that  are  non-Indians,  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
get  justice  out  of  this  case  and  at  the 
same  time  do  no  harm  to  the  Indians. 
The  lawyers  involved  for  the  Indians 
commented  publicly  about  this  ap- 
proach with  no  animosity.  None  of 
them  said.  "Do  not  do  it." 

In  fact,  one  said.  "We  will  wait 
around  and  see.  We  are  not  so  sure  it 
will  cause  any  problem.  Let  us  just 
see." 

I  hope  the  Senate  adopts  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  fairplay 
amendment,  an  equity  amendment. 
Without  it.  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  perceived  quite  to  the  contrary, 
and  justifiably,  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  very  briefly  rise  again  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  by  myself  and  make  just  a 
few  points  relevant  to  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  today  on  this 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  that,  as  far  as  I 
know— and  we  made  extensive  inquiry 
on  this  point— there  is  no  Indian  oppo- 
sition to  the  effort  which  is  being 
made  here  in  this  amendment  from 
our  State.  We  have  contacted  the 
Indian  leaders  in  our  State  and  indi- 
cated that  this  seemed  to  us  to  be  a 
fair  approach  and,  without  exception, 
we  have  not  received  opposition  from 
them. 

I  would  also  say  that,  based  on  my 
10  years  in  private  practice  where  I 
handled  some  cases  involving  Indian 
rights  and  based  on  the  4  years  I  spent 
in  the  attorney  general's  office.  I  know 
of  no  legal  argument  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  providing  these  funds  for 
representation  of  non-Indians  in  this 
litigation  would  violate  any  trust  re- 
sponsibility which  this  country  has 
and  this  Government  has  to  the 
Indian  people. 

I  think  that  trust  responsibility  is 
well  recognized  in  law.  Certainly  noth- 
ing that  we  are  proposing  to  do  here 
undercuts  that  responsibility  or  our 
carrying  out  that  responsibility. 

Third,  I  would  make  the  point, 
which  has  also  been  made,  that  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  does  not  represent  the  private 
litigants,  the  private  individual  liti- 
gants we  are  here  trying  to  provide 
some  representation  for.  It  does  not 
because  it  does  not  see  that  it  can  and 
still  effectively  pursue  the  position  of 


the  State  of  New  Mexico.  That  has 
been  the  position  consistently  since 
this  case  was  filed  17  years  ago. 
During  the  time  I  was  attorney  gener- 
al, that  was  certainly  the  position  that 
we  took  and  it  was  well  known  to  all 
parties  in  the  litigation  that  the  State 
could  not  effectively  represent  the 
non-Indians  in  the  litigation. 

The  final  point,  which  is  the  basic 
point  that  I  think  is  the  moving 
reason  for  this  amendment,  and  that 
is  simply  that  we  do  have  a  responsi- 
bility, I  believe,  in  this  country  to 
insure  some  type  of  fairness  in  our 
dealings  with  any  group  of  people.  We 
have  a  situation  here  where  a  large 
group  of  individual  private  landowners 
are  not  plaintiffs  in  this  litigation.  I 
think  there  has  been  some  confusion 
about  that.  These  are  not  people  who 
have  brought  this  suit  to  challenge 
the  rights  of  Indians  or  the  rights  of 
anyone  else.  These  are  people  who 
have  been  sued,  who  are  defendants  in 
the  litigation  and  who  are  defendants 
through  no  cause  of  their  own. 

They  are  trying  to  see  to  it  that 
their  position  is  adequately  put  forth 
in  the  court.  I  think  that  is  essential  if 
the  decision  of  the  court  is  to  be  given 
respect  by  all  persons  involved  in  the 
case. 

I  feel  it  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
have  fairness  in  this  case  and  maintain 
the  appearance,  which  I  believe  needs 
to  be  a  reality  in  this  country,  that  the 
Government  deals  fairly  with  people 
from  whatever  group. 

So  I  support  the  amendment.  I  again 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  welcome  the  chance  to  co- 
sponsor  it. 

(Mrs.  HAWKINS  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President,  I 
think  there  are  one  or  two  gaps  in  the 
presentation  that  has  been  made  so 
far  and  I  will  try  to  fill  those  in.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  two  col- 
leagues from  New  Mexico.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  I  understand  their  con- 
cern and  I  applaud  their  concern.  But 
I  hasten  to  advise  my  two  friends  from 
New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Senate,  that  this  amendment  would 
indeed  establish  a  precedent,  a  prece- 
dent that  infringes  upon  the  fiduciary 
obligation  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  gaps  that  has  not  been 
filled  in  yet  is  why  this  case  has  taken 
so  long.  I  might  point  out  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  took  so  long  was  be- 
cause a  lower  court  said,  when  the 
tribes  sought  to  have  independent 
counsel  other  than  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  court  ruled  that  that  was 
impossible;  that  they  were  represented 
by  the  Justice  Department  and,  there- 
fore, the  tribes  could  not  hire  their 
own  counsel. 

The  lawyers  for  the  tribes  presented 
themselves  and  they  said,  "Well,  after 
all,  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  in- 


volved in  this  particular  case  because 
the  United  States  is  also  involved  in 
water  rights  on  this."  I  believe  it  is  the 
San  Carlos  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  "How  can  you 
have  the  Justice  Department  just  ad- 
vising these  Pueblos,  and  not  look  at 
the  other  side  of  it,  where  there  might 
be  an  inherent  conflict  in  the  Federal 
Government,  as  between  its  own  water 
rights  in  the  national  forest  lands 
versus  its  fiduciary  responsibilities  to 
the  tribe?" 

Well  that  Federal  judge  was  found 
to  be  in  error  in  saying  that  the  tribes 
could  not  hire  their  own  attorneys. 
The  appellate  court,  the  10th  Circuit 
Coiui,,  ruled  that  indeed,  of  course, 
the  Pueblos  could  have  private  repre- 
sentation. It  was  patent.  The  State  of 
New  Mexico  should  not  have  argued 
that  the  Pueblos  could  not  hire  sepa- 
rate attorneys.  So  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  this  case  has  taken  so  long. 

But  where  this  $2.9  million  is  coming 
from  that  has  been  thrown  around 
here,  bandied  about  regarding  this 
amendment  as  Federal  expenditures, 
as  fees  for  attorneys  for  the  Indians,  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  not  that.  The  actual 
fee  that  may  be  paid  to  these  attor- 
neys is  about  $1.5  million.  And  that  is 
plenty.  But  it  is  about  half  of  $2.9  mil- 
lion. 

Why  was  it  paid?  I  repeat,  the  fiduci- 
ary responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  evolved  from  the  trea- 
ties with  Indian  tribes,  from  the  stat- 
utes passed  by  Congress,  and  from  the 
court  interpretations,  clearly  beyond 
doubt,  established  that  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship. 

Now,  I  repeat,  if  a  lawyer  is  protect- 
ing the  trust  for  the  rights  of  a  benefi- 
ciary, also  takes  from  that  trust  that 
he  is  protecting,  and  pays  the  fees  of 
other  lawyers  that  are  trying  to  get  at 
the  trust  on  behalf  of  somebody  else, 
nobody  argues  that  lawyer  would  be 
violating  his  legal  trust  responsibilities 
and  would  be  punished  by  any  bar  in 
the  United  States.  He  cannot  ignore 
the  proprietory  and  trust  responsibil- 
ities that  he  incurs  when  he  accepts 
that  responsibility. 

Yes,  the  tribes  vehemently  do 
oppose  this  matter.  I  can  say  to  you 
very  sincerely  and  very  conscientious- 
ly, just  as  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  have  said,  that  if  I  said  to 
tribes  in  Montana:  "Would  it  be  OK  if 
we  could  find  some  money  to  pay  for 
part  of  the  legal  fees  of  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lawsuit?"  they  would 
say,  "Yes,  that's  OK." 

They  are  not  assuming  that  we 
would  be  violating  the  trust  responsi- 
bility, that  we  would  be  starting  a 
chain  reaction  by  passing  a  bill— an  act 
of  Congress— that  starts  to  unravel 
that  trust  responsibility.  No,  they  are 
not  approving  that.  They  are  just  ap- 
proving the  practicality.  If  we  can  find 
some  money  without  doing  that,  they 
would  agree,  go  ahead  and  find  it. 


An  Indian  tribe  in  my  State,  I  am 
sure,  would  tell  me  the  same  thing. 
They  do  not  want  this  tnist  responsi- 
bility unraveled  in  this  way.  They  are 
sensible  enough  to  recognize  that  if 
the  trust  responsibility  is  going  to  be 
changed,  it  will  be  changed  by  policy 
established  through  an  act  of  Con- 
gress based  on  that  test  which  I  earlier 
described  in  Cherokee  against  State  of 
Georgia  established  in  1831. 

Madam  President,  how  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
if  it  is  his  understanding  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  are  expecting  this  vote 
to  occur  at  2:30. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  Senator  may  know  of  some.  Basi- 
cally, when  we  started,  I  suggested 
that  I  was  not  going  to  use  aU  of  my 
time  and,  therefore,  we  might  vote 
earlier  than  1  Vz  hours  after  we  started. 
I  still  feel  they  are  aware  of  that.  We 
could  ask  the  leadership  representa- 
tion about  it.  I  think  the  answer  is  we 
are  ready  to  vote  any  time  the  Senator 
is  ready.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  but  I 
will  not  yield  back  until  we  get  an 
answer. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Since  I  have  only  3 
minutes,  may  I  ask  my  colleague  that 
this  quorum  call  be  charged  against 
his  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  understand 
he  has  a  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  and  possibly  get  an  answer 
from  both  of  the  sponsoring  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  on  the  matter 
before  us. 

Let  me  see  if  I  understand  the  issue. 
We  are  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
$450,000  basically  for  attorney  fees,  as 
I  understand  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  it  is  attor- 
ney fees  and/or  expert  fees. 

Mr.  EXON.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
is  a  dispute  between  certain  American 
Indians  and  their  water  rights  and 
claims  and  they  are  being  represented, 
the  Indian  interests  are  being  repre- 
sented, at  Government  expense  at  this 
time.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  are  four 
Indian  Pueblos  each  of  whom  have 
private  legal  counsel.  We  are  paying 
them  and  their  experts  pursuant  to 
existing  law.  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  represents  the  Indian  Interests 
with  Federal  lawyers  In  addition 
thereto. 

Mr.  EXON.  So  the  claim  that  the  In- 
dians are  making  is  against  land  that 
Is  held  by  private  non-Indian  landown- 
ers. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  It  is  water,  not 
land. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  this  legislation  passes. 
are  we  not  going  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation  where  the  taxpayers  are  fi- 
nancing both  sides  of  a  lawsuit? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  would  remind  the  Senator,  how- 
ever, of  a  major  bill  in  the  Senate 
csOled  equal  access  to  justice.  I  think 
94  Senators  voted  for  it.  In  that  situa- 
tion, we  did  the  same  thing,  where  we 
found  if  it  was  necessary  in  the  inter- 
est of  justice  we  paid  the  attorney  fees 
of  private  litigants  who  had  defeated 
the  Federal  Government  in  various 
types  of  litigation. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  we  will  have 
paid  part  of  the  non-Indian  private  in- 
dividual attorney  fees  and  court  costs 
and  all  of  the  Indians'  private  repre- 
sentation and  public  lawyers. 

Mr.  EIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico.  I  recognize  the  situation 
that  he  and  his  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  find  themselves  in  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture. 

I  guess  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  we  are  setting  a  rather  important 
precedent  with  this  legislation,  or 
have  we  done  things  of  this  nature 
previously? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  answer  that 
question  as  best  I  can.  I  answered  it 
yesterday  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  In  the  meantime  I 
have  dug  up  some  additional  informa- 
tion that  perhaps  can  answer  it  slight- 
ly better  at  this  point.  Nonetheless.  I 
want  the  Senator  to  know  I  have  not 
researched  the  whole  area  of  Ameri- 
can Government  involvement  in  law- 
suits as  to  how  precedent  setting  this 
is  or  is  not. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  this:  There  are 
52  suits  in  the  country  involving 
Indian  claims.  However,  of  the  52.  5  in- 
volve situations  where  the  Federal 
Government  Is  paying  private  lawyers. 
We  are  one  of  the  five,  where  we  have 
paid  $2.9  million  to  four  sets  of  law- 
yers for  their  fees  and  experts. 

I  assimie  we  might  say  that  as  to 
that  kind  of  lawsuit,  if  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  fairness  and  seeing  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  present  the  other 
side,  we  may  be  setting  that  kind  of 
precedent,  that  maybe  those  addition- 
al ones  might  come  before  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  not  sure  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  continue  to 
pay  private  lawyers,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Interior  lawyers,  and  Feder- 
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al  experts.  This  is  a  very  different  and 
peculiar  case,  the  one  that  we  have 
before  us.  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  Is 
there  not  some  way.  with  all  of  the 
lawyers  that  we  have  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States— the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Interior  Department,  and 
every  other  department  you  can  think 
of— is  there  no  way  we  can  ethically 
have  a  lawyer  we  are  already  paying  to 
do  possibly  an  unnecessary  job  to  go  in 
and  assist  these  people  who  may  need 
some  help,  if  I  understand  the  case  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  make? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  One  thing  that  has 
not  yet  been  brought  out  in  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  touched  on  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  and  thoughtful  question.  The 
regulations  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  fund  private  attor- 
neys or  counsel  in  litigation  on  behalf 
of  Indians  unless  there  is  a  certifica- 
tion both  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
neither  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  can  adequately  repre- 
sent the  Indians  in  their  trust  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Pueblos  had  asked  for  private 
representation  and  it  was  turned 
down,  as  was  mentioned  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  They  bitterly  pro- 
tested that  they  needed  independent 
counsel  to  represent  them  independ- 
ently of  the  matters  that  were  being 
argued  on  their  behalf  by  the  Solicitor 
and  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Rather  than  argue  that  point  any  fur- 
ther, the  Federal  Government  agreed 
to  make  that  certification  that  they 
could  not  adequately  represent  their 
trust  responsibilities  toward  the  Indi- 
ans in  this  kind  of  litigation,  thereby 
officially  setting  in  motion  the  recog- 
nition that  this  litigation  was  some- 
what different  than  normal  litigation 
and  that  the  normal  relationships  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Solicitor  in  the  Department 
and  the  representation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Pueblos  in  this 
litigation. 

Mr.  EXON.  So  who  is  representing 
the  Pueblos? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Solicitor  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  attorneys  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  EXON.  Three  different  groups 
of  attorneys? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 
Mr.  EXON.  How  many  groups  of  at- 
torneys wUl  the  $450,000  fund? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  shall  have  to  allow 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  re- 
spond to  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  I  do  that, 
since  we  have  plenty  of  time  and  we 
are  not  going  to  vote  for  a  while,  could 
I  ask  Senator  Bingaman,  who  was 
there  and  was  attorney  general  for 
part  of  this,  to  answer  the  last  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Indian  rep- 
resentation? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

To  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  in 
answer  to  his  first  question  whether 
there  is  a  group  of  Goverrunent  law- 
yers today  who  could  take  on  this  rep- 
resentation that  we  are  here  trying  to 
provide  funds  for,  let  me  say  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  lawyers  who  have 
that  as  part  of  their  statutory  respon- 
sibility or  who  could  be  legitimately 
designated  to  do  that  job.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  think  the  amendment  is 
essential. 

On  the  question  of  representation  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  Pueblos,  I  be- 
lieve the  position  is  accurately  stated 
that  the  primary  representation  is 
now  being  provided  by  private  attor- 
neys paid  for  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment funds  as  a  result  of  this  determi- 
nation or  decision  that  some  conflict 
existed  and  it  was  improper  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  go  ahead 
with  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  worry  at  all  about  the 
precedent  that  it  seems  to  me  is  being 
set  here  or  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Well,  Madam 
President,  I  think  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  responded  well  to 
that.  I  think  an  argument  could  be 
made  as  to  the  four  other  cases  that 
exist  where  private  attorneys  are 
being  provided  in  addition  to  Govern- 
ment attorneys  with  the  use  of  Feder- 
al funds,  that  there  as  well,  some  type 
of  resources  should  be  made  available 
to  the  non-Indian  litigants.  I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  those  cases. 
Here  we  have  a  great  many  small, 
private  landowners  who  have  water 
rights  who  are  not  filing  these  suits, 
who  are,  themselves,  being  sued  and 
having  their  rights  challenged.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  other  four  cases  that 
were  referred  to  involve  a  great  many 
private  small  water  rights  holders  or 
not.  I  think  that  is.  to  my  mind,  a 
major  factor  in  justifying  this  action 
by  the  Senate. 

We  do  have  here  a  large  group  of 
people  who  really  are  not  capable  of 
anteing  up  anything  like  the  resources 
that  would  be  required  to  defend  ef- 
fectively their  right  to  their  water  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Federal  court  has 
a  balanced  presentation  of  the  facts 
and  the  law  in  this  case. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  Let 
me  ask  one  more  question. 


To  what  committee  was  this  matter 
referred?  What  was  the  action  in  the 
committee  and  what  was  the  vote? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  think  I  would 
refer  that  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
it  was  not  referred  to  any  conmiittee, 
to  my  knowledge,  at  least  in  the  con- 
text of  the  language  that  is  before  the 
Senate.  For  a  long  time— years- the 
Special  Committee  on  Indians  and  the 
Energy  Committee  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee  have  all  looked  for 
some  way  to  address  the  issue  of  water 
rights— reserved  Indian  water  rights 
and  other  rights  out  there,  principally 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  west  and  the 
West.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
solution  and  the  courts  have  been  kind 
of  handling  it  in  their  own  way,  one 
case  at  a  time,  ad  hoc,  waiting  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  other 
areas. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
I  have  been  working  on  this  for  about 
3  years.  I  tried  to  get  assistance 
through  legal  aid,  for  instance.  I  think 
at  one  point,  we  tried  to  put  some 
extra  money  in  legal  aid  for  the  kind 
of  litigants  my  distinguished  junior 
colleague  was  talking  about.  It  does 
not  work.  This  is  just  not  the  kind  of 
litigation  legal  aid  has  in  mind.  It  is  a 
collective  right.  It  is  not  one  on  one. 
Yet  they  have  a  little  piece  of  proper- 
ty so  they  do  not  qualify,  but  they  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  resources  to  hire 
great  water  experts,  which  is  the  kind 
of  thing  they  are  talking,  about,  an- 
thropologists of  world  renown. 

I  have  just  gotten  to  the  point  where 
it  is  boiling,  the  decision  is  going  to  be 
made  in  the  next  few  years,  and  I 
thought,  let  us  be  fair  and  fight  it 
right  here.  That  is  why  we  are  here. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and 
my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  They  are  friends  of  mine. 
I  vote  with  them  frequently.  I  cannot 
be  with  the  senior  Senator  on  this  one. 
I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  forthright  and  up  front  about  it. 
He  has  made  a  case  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, not  to  this  Senator  because  of  the 
precedent  I  think  is  being  set.  I  thank 
him  for  his  frankness. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me  so  I  may 
answer  some  questions  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  for 
having  been  candid  about  his  concerns 
and  the  reason  for  his  judgment.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  that  at  all.  I  under- 
stand fully.  I  had  not  expected  to  take 
part  in  this  debate  today.  But  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  raised 
questions  that  are  also  deserving  of 
comment. 


I  have  served  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources in  this  body  since  1967.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that,  before  I  arrived 
here,  the  question  of  Indian  water 
rights  was  a  question.  It  has  been  a 
question  during  all  of  those  years.  I 
know  several  of  the  participants  in  the 
discussion  here  today  have  been  very 
much  involved  and  will  continue  to  be 
involved  as  to  how  to  solve  that  par- 
ticular problem. 

When  the  Senate  reorganized  its 
committee  structure  in  1977,  we 
changed  the  committee  structure  deal- 
ing with  these  issues.  Before  that 
time,  there  had  been  an  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  that  the  subcom- 
mittee be  abolished. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  was  given  re- 
vised jurisdiction  and  a  different 
name— to  be  known  as  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee.  Those 
who  desired  that  the  focal  point  of  a 
subcommittee  dealing  with  Indian  af- 
fairs should  not  be  lost  asked  that  a 
select  committee  be  established  in  lieu 
of  the  subcommittee.  That  was  the 
action  that  the  Senate  took  at  that 
time  and  that  is  the  way  it  evolved. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  a  division  of 
jurisdiction.  That  division  of  jurisdic- 
tion has  exposed  to  a  more  open  view 
what  was  the  case  before  that  and  re- 
mains the  case  in  the  executive 
branch. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  said: 
How  can  you  possibly  have  the  Feder- 
al Government  representing  two  dif- 
ferent entities  at  the  same  time,  two 
different  participants  in  the  litigation? 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  two  different 
statutory  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Just  a  moment  and  I 
will  try  to,  if  I  have  time. 

The  Department  is  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  trust  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  rights  the 
Indian  peoples  have  under  treaties 
with  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  also  has  a  more 
general  responsibility  with  respect  to 
several  issue  areas,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  Government  also  have  gener- 
al responsibility  with  different  issue 
areas. 

Therefore,  the  Federal  Government 
must  necessarily  have  some  ambiva- 
lence with  respect  to  contests  between 
groups  in  our  society,  some  of  whom 
claim  rights  because  of  their  status  as 
members  of  Indian  nations  within  this 
country  that  have  treaty  rights  and 
other  direct  rights  between  themselves 
and  the  U.S.  Government. 

One  of  the  dilenrunas  that  the  De- 
partment has  faced  over  the  years  is 


how  to  discharge  both  re.spcnsloilities 
simultaneously,  and  sometimts  they 
go  one  way,  sometimes  they  go  the 
other.  They  have  been  seeking  a 
means  by  which  they  can  balance 
those  two  different  responsibilities. 
The  debate  has  been  nearly  endless. 
Certainly  it  has  not  ended. 

Both  Secretary  Andrus  in  particular 
and  Secretary  Watt  have  said:  "Why 
doesn't  Congress  address  this  question 
and  help  us  resolve  this  duality,  this 
apparent  conflict?  Congress  debates  it 
but  does  not  resolve  it." 

And  so  here  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  Pueblos  themselves  assert- 
ed: "This  is  a  special  case.  This  is  not 
the  ordinary  case.  You  cannot  repre- 
sent us  properly."  The  Department  of 
Justice  initially  said:  "Oh,  yes.  we 
can."  And  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior originally  said:  'Oh.  yes.  we  can." 
And  over  a  period  of  time  they  finally 
said:  "Maybe  we  can't.  In  fairness  to 
them,  we  will  recognize  this  as  a  spe- 
cial case  and  we  will  grant  the  pay- 
ment of  attorney  fees." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McC'^iJRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

The  litigants  on  the  other  side  are 
saying:  "Hey.  wait  a  minute.  Now  you 
are  ganging  up  on  us.  It  was  bad 
enough  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  representing  them.  It  was  bad 
enough  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice representing  them.  Now  you  are 
going  to  give  them  a  lot  of  money  to 
go  out  and  hire  private  attorneys  and 
they  are  going  to  gang  up  on  us,  too." 

What  they  have  in  effect  said  here 
is,  "Be  fair  about  it.  fellows.  If  you  are 
going  to  give  them  a  few  rocks  to 
throw  at  us,  give  us  some  rocks  to 
throw  back." 

Maybe  that  is  not  a  good  analogy, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  arm  one  side, 
then  arm  the  other  side. 

I  think  if  we  are  looking  at  what  liti- 
gation really  is  about,  and  I  am  an  at- 
torney—I believe  in  the  system  we 
have.  It  is  a  system  by  which  we  arm 
both  sides  to  marshal  their  best  argu- 
ments, to  come  before  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal, and  to  allow  that  impartial  tri- 
bunal to  sort  out  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  and  msike  a  judgment.  It  is 
an  adversarial  system.  But  if  that  ad- 
versarial system  is  to  function  correct- 
ly, it  must  have  some  equality  of  op- 
portunity on  both  sides.  It  should  not 
be  the  Federal  Government  arming 
one  side  disproportionately  against  an- 
other. 

The  people  in  New  Mexico,  repre- 
sented very  ably  by  their  Senators, 
have  said,  while  the  Congress  is  trying 
to  debate  that  other  question  of  how 
do  you  balance  trust  responsibilities 
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against  general  responsibilities.  "Hey. 
don't  let  us  get  caught  in  the  vacuum. 
We  are  caught  in  the  cracks  between 
this  lack  of  resolution  and  we  need 
some  help." 

So.  yes,  maybe  this  is  precedential.  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  saying.  But  maybe  the  prece- 
dent was  established  when  we  decided 
to  treat  this  as  a  unique  case,  justify- 
ing the  investment  of  Federal  funds 
for  private  counsel  on  the  side  of  the 
Pueblos.  Maybe  that  is  where  the 
precedent  was  established  and  maybe 
now  we  need  to  respond  to  that  by 
making  sure  that  we  are  not  unjust  to 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  that 
controversy. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho.  One  short  statement  of  10  sec- 
onds. I  hope  that  this  exemption  or 
this  unique  case  does  not  become  the 
rule,  as  we  have  had  similar  situations 
face  us  in  the  past. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  and  20  seconds. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    And    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  30  seconds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho?  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  asked  if  I  might 
yield,  and  I  told  him  I  would  if  I  had 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Montana  wish  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding.  Yes. 

My  only  question  was.  did  not  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee  and  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  understand  my 
statements  to  mean  that  there  had 
never  been  an  instance  where,  exercis- 
ing its  trust  responsibility  and  fiduci- 
ary obligation  that  is  inherent  on  the 
U.S.  Government  has  never  financed 
the  other  side  of  a  lawsuit  that  it  is  de- 
fending on  the  basis  of  that  fiduciary 
obligation  to  the  Indian  tribes? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  I 
know  of  no  other  instance  in  which 
they  poured  $2.9  million  into  one  side 
by  the  private  counsel  in  this  kind  of 
litigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral Register  would  indicate  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  existing  rule  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  fees  that  they  spe- 
cifically said  that  this  was  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  that  would 
ever  be  involved,  never  would  it  exceed 
$750,000.  and  typically  would  not 
exceed  $80,000.  Yet.  in  spite  of  that 
history,  we  see  that  there  is  almost  $3 
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million  that  has  been  poured  in  and 
the  estimates  are  it  will  exceed  $4  mil- 
lion on  one  side  before  this  litigation  is 
completed. 

Now.  that  is  an  exceptional  circum- 
stftncfi- 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  indeed,  there 
are  other  instances  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  paid  for  the  private 
attorney  fees  for  tribes  in  water  cases 
where  there  is  both  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  and  a 
direct  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
Government  and  tribes  as  to  water 
rights.  These  are  ongoing  cases  right 
now  just  like  this  Is  an  ongoing  case  In 
New  Mexico. 

But.  Madam  President,  there  never 
has  been  one  instance  where  the 
United  States  has  paid  both  sides  In  a 
case  that  Involves  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility, of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Now.  we  are  part  of  that  trust  re- 
sponsibility. We  are  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is  the  Senate. 

The  three  cases  that  I  earlier  out- 
lined clearly  demonstrated,  for  over 
150  years,  through  the  treaties  them- 
selves, the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the 
court  cases,  that  that  special  obliga- 
tion exists,  and  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  cannot  be  violated  legally  In 
this  instance.  Perhaps  $450,000  will 
never  be  challenged  in  court.  If  it 
were,  I  believe  it  would  be  struck  down 
as  unconstitutional.  We  are  a  govern- 
ment that  acts  under  the  law,  and 
under  the  law  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  could  well  take  up  the  repre- 
sentation In  court  of  these  parties. 

I  do  not  know  why  they  have  not. 
Other  parties  have  asked  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  represent  them,  just  as 
my  State  of  Montana  has  defended 
the  Interests  of  non-Indians  In  similar 
water  suits. 

But  this  amendment  goes  well 
beyond  water.  That  Is  the  point.  We 
are  just  talking  about  water  here,  to 
pay  these  legal  fees,  but  the  precedent 
Itself  where  the  United  States  will  pay 
both  sides  of  a  lawsuit,  where  the 
United  States  must  defend  the  Indian 
tribes,  in  this  case  Pueblos,  because  it 
is  our  fiduciary  responsibility,  what 
does  it  go  to?  Well  the  precedent,  goes 
to  any  trust  responsibility  that  the 
United  States  holds  for  the  Indian 
tribes. 

Madam  President,  that  Is  why  I  rec- 
ommend so  vigorously  that  we  pass  au- 
thorizing legislation  In  this  Congress 
to  establish  the  framework,  to  estab- 
lish the  guidelines,  to  establish  the 
method  If  It  Is  found  to  be  desirable, 
that  conforms  with  the  requirement 
outlined  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
early  as  1831.  In  that  earlier  case  that 
I  mentioned  involving  the  Cherokees 
and  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Court 
found  that  Congress  could  abrogate  or 
modify  treaties  if  it  was  found  to  be  in 


the  common  interest,  the  public  wel- 
fare of  both  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  Indian  people. 

I  am  not  against  lawyers.  One  of  my 
five  children  Is  a  practicing  attorney, 
and  our  eldest  daughter— lo  and 
behold— Is  a  first-year  student  In  law 
school,  and  I  wish  them  well.  I  am  not 
against  their  taking  the  cases  they  can 
get  and  getting  paid  for  It.  But  I  am 
against  the  precedent  that  establishes 
that  on  any  trust  responsibility— and 
this  Is  precedent  setting,  water  and  ev- 
erything else  Involved— we  would  find 
the  United  States  paying  both  sides.  It 
Is  precedent  and  a  dangerous,  far- 
reaching  precedent. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr."  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Madam  President.  I  repeat  the  great 
respect  I  have  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  but  I  think  It 
Is  absolutely  misleading  to  say  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  do  this. 

I  ask  this,  hypothetlcally:  We  have 
the  Legal  Services  Act  In  our  country. 
What  If  we  were  to  find  that  the  crite- 
ria for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pay 
for  litigants  fit  500  of  the  constituents 
of  mine  and  my  good  friend  Senator 
BiNGAMAN  In  New  Mexico,  and  they 
each  received  $1,000  in  legal  services, 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government, 
to  fight  a  case  such  as  this? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Clearly,  that  has  been  authorized. 
Congress  has  acted  upon  legal  services, 
legal  aid.  This  amendment  is  not  legal 
aid. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  argument  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  authorized. 
The  Senator  is  suggesting  that  if  we 
pass  something.  It  is  unconstitutional 
because  we  are  fighting  the  trust  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  think  that  argu- 
ment makes  any  sense. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
this  is  all  about  what  has  been  author- 
ized and  what  has  not  been  authorized 
by  Congress.  This  is  clearly  a  violation 
of  authorized  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Arizona    (Mr.    Gold- 
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WATER),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Durenberger).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  In  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  257  Leg.] 


YEAS-69 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bingaman 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Boren 

Henin 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Helms 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

DAmato 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DeConclni 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Denton 

Lax  alt 

Stafford 

Dole 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Levin 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Long 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

Trible 

East 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

E>ans 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Gam 

McClure 

Welcker 

Gorton 

Mitchell 
NAYS-25 

Wilson 

Andrews 

Dodd 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Exon 

Nunn 

Biden 

Pord 

Pell 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Tsongas 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Zorinsky 

Cranston 

Melcher 

Dixon 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Goldwater 

HoUings 

Stennis 

Hatfield 

Mathias 

Tower 

So  Mr.  DoMENici's  amendment  (No. 
2168)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2178 

(Purpose:  To  delete  funding  for  the 
Washington  Opera  Society) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Nick- 
les). for  himself.  Mr.  Zorinsky,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2178. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  25.  strike  "608.302.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "607,652.000". 

On  page  13.  strike  the  colon  on  line  15 
through  the  word  "Colombia"  on  line  18. 

PURPOSE 

This  section  of  H.R.  3363  provides  funding 
for  "Operation  of  the  National  Park 
System."  Sjjecifically,  the  amendment 
would  delete  $650,000  in  funding  for  the 
Washington  Opera. 

explanation 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
faces  a  $200,000,000,000  deficit  and  an  accu- 
mulated debt  of  over  $1,000,000,000,000.  the 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  take  such  an 
active  role  in  subsidizing  cultural  activities. 
The  $650,000  earmarked  for  the  Washing- 
ton Opera  is  a  new  budget  expenditure. 

Although  this  amendment  does  not  re- 
motely pretend  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  it  will  help  us  hold  the  line  on  dis- 
cretionary spending  for  cultural  activities. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  will  only  take  a  moment  on 
the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  quite  simply  this 
amendment  strikes  out  $650,000  which 
is  presently  in  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Park  Service,  and 
more  specifically  for  the  Washington 
Opera. 

According  to  the  research  I  have 
done,  the  Washington  Opera  has 
never  received  any  Federal  money 
before,  certainly  not  as  a  line  Item  in 
this  bin.  This  would  be  a  first-time  ex- 
penditure and  I  think  would  set  a  very 
bad  precedent.  Not  only  will  it  cost 
$650,000,  but  it  is  money,  as  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  Is  weU  aware,  that  we 
do  not  have.  It  means  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  borrow 
that  money.  At  present  rates,  we  will 
be  paying  about  $60,000  a  year  in  in- 
terest alone,  to  give  the  Washington 
Opera  this  money.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake.  I  do  not  think  our  country 
can  afford  it  with  $200  billion  deficits. 
I  think  we  do  need  to  make  more  cuts 
in  spending.  Really,  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  more  that  are  called  for.  This  Is 
just  a  starting  point. 

The  Washington  Opera  is  one  area 
which  has  not  received  Federal  fund- 
ing before.  We  have  funded  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  and  a  few  other 
things,  but  not  the  Washington  Opera. 
We  are  looking  at  $650,000  which  I 
think  is  better  not  spent.  We  do  not 
need  to  increase  the  deficit  by  that 
amount.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  join 
me  and  delete  this  new  spending. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  respond.  Mr. 
President,  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  because  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  this  amendment.  Let  me  also 
remind  my  colleagues  that,  earlier  this 
week,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
designating  October  22  as  National 
Metropolitan  Opera  Day— certainly  a 


clear  indication  of  this  bodyt  support 
for  the  art  of  opera. 

The  resident  opera  company  of 
Washington,  the  Washington  Opera 
Society,  has  shown  substantial  growth 
in  the  last  3  years.  It  has  gone  Trom  16 
performances  In  the  1979-80  season  to 
63  performances  In  the  1982-83  season. 
It  has.  In  fact,  become  a  totally  nation- 
al opera.  It  represents  a  renaissance  in 
the  whole  area  of  performing  arts  for 
the  United  States. 

In  this  city— and  It  may  be  strange 
for  me  to  be  expressing  these  points  of 
view  since  I  have  expressed  my  own 
point  of  view  about  the  city  in  other 
matters— in  this  city,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  major  business.  If  you 
examine  other  areas,  local  and  Federal 
support  for  opera  companies  In  other 
areas  receive  9  percent  of  their  budget 
from  local  and  Federal  sources,  but 
the  Washington  Opera  receives  only  3 
percent  of  their  budget  from  these 
sources.  In  terms  of  corporate  support 
in  other  portions  of  the  Nation,  other 
opera  companies  average  1 1  percent  of 
their  budget  from  corporate  support, 
but  the  Washington  Opera  Society  re- 
ceives 6  percent. 

We  have  provided  assistance  to 
other  collateral  organizations  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  through  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill.  The  Nation's  Na- 
tional Symphony  has  in  the  recent 
past  been  funded  over  $1  million.  The 
Folger  Shakespeare  Theater  and  the 
Cochran  Art  Gallery  have  been 
funded  at  about  $300,000  a  year  for 
the  past  few  years.  The  Washington 
Opera  now  has  proven  itself  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  Capital's 
cultural  scene.  As  the  premier  opera 
company  In  the  Nations  Capital,  the 
Washington  Opera  has  become  a  part 
of  the  international  opera  scene, 
ranked  among  the  major  cosmopolitan 
opera  companies  of  the  world.  The 
high  quality  of  the  Washington 
Opera's  performance  is  particularly 
noteworthy  because  of  the  interna- 
tional visitors  who  come  here  primari- 
ly because  this  is  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  feel  that  this  city  is  America's 
showcase,  and  that  there  is.  as  I  said 
before,  a  total  renaissance  In  terms  of 
the  performing  arts.  The  Washington 
Opera  Society  is  representative  of  the 
entire  Nation  in  their  increased  per- 
formances and  overall  growth  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
almost  a  fivefold  increase  in  the 
number  of  performances  in  a  period  of 
3  years.  It  shows  the  increasing 
demand  for  high  culture,  for  opera, 
like  that  presented  by  the  Washington 
Opera. 

Incidentally,  during  the  past  few 
years,  private  donations  to  support  the 
opera  have  increased  77  percent;  ticket 
sales  have  increased  by  161  percent, 
and  yet  the  Washington  Opera  Society 
requires   this   assistance   in   order   to 
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maintain  the  growth  schedule  it  has 
started  on.  For  Instance,  the  costs  of 
operating  out  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
are  extraordinarily  high. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  assist  and 
maintain  the  opera  In  this  area  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  accede  to  my 
good  friend's  request.  It  is  a  selective 
request.  Again  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  this  does  not  happen  every 
year.  We  do  select  the  items  in  the  cul- 
tural sphere  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  that  need  assistance  on  a 
year-by-year  and  a  case-by-case  basis. 
This  is  a  one-shot  support  item  for 
this  year  at  the  level  that  has  been  de- 
scribed as  $650,000. 

Incidentally,  this  funding  will  go 
into  the  operational  budget  of  the 
Washington  Opera.  This  means  that 
we  are  also  indirectly  assisting  the 
Kennedy  Center  as  we  assist  the 
Washington  Opera  Society  because  of 
the  operas  residency  in  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  modest  amount  indeed  for  a 
very  worthy  cause.  As  a  percentage  of 
the  Federal  deficit,  it  is  less  than  one 
two-hundred-thousandths.  I  think 
maybe  one  four-hundrec'-thousandths 
is  the  proper  proportion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said, 
it  is  a  one-shot  deal  to  help  a  very 
worthy  cause  and  we  support  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  interested  in 
this  one-shot  approach.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  if  the  $650,000  goes 
through  this  year,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
bill  next  year  or  the  following  year? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  I  can  point  out  is 
that  we  funded  the  National  Sympho- 
ny as  high  as  $1  million  in  1  year  and 
it  is  down  to  $350,000  this  year.  We 
have  money  in  the  bill  to  assist  Wolf 
Trap  and  some  of  the  other  cultural 
institutions  in  the  area.  I  cannot  say 
that  we  will  never  be  back  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Washington  Opera  Socie- 
ty, but  it  is  not  something  that  will  be 
a  recurring  expense  at  this  same  level 
every  year.  It  may  be  up  or  it  may  be 
down.  It  depends  on  the  situation  and 
how  much  is  needed.  Again,  I  point 
out  to  my  friend  that  the  demand  for 
this  activity  has  expanded  at  an  ex- 
traordinary rate  and  it  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful operation.  But  the  Washington 
Opera  Society  needs  help  to  maintain 
its  level  of  performance. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  I  am  interested  be- 
cause. Mr.  President,  I  think  that  if 
this  passes  at  $650,000  this  year  we 
might  well  be  back  here  again  for  a 
similar  amount  next  year.  Again.  I 
think  that  once  you  start  funding 
some  of  these  programs,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  stop  them.  I  took  a  look  at  a 
lot  of  other  programs  in  this  bill,  and  I 
chose  not  to  attack  all  of  them.  But  if 
you  took  many  of  them  nationwide, 
they  would  certainly  be  questionable 
as  tc  whether  or  not  they  should  have 
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Federal    support.    I    see    $450,000    for 
Wolf  Trap  stage  hands,  and  so  on. 

I  will  not  go  through  the  whole  bill, 
but  I  will  echo  the  Senator's  com- 
ments that.  yes.  there  is  a  lot  of  sup- 
port for  the  opera  and.  yes.  they  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  quite  well  in  the 
past  with  private  funds.  If  they  do 
have  this  much  support.  I  think  those 
persons  who  actually  attend  the  opera 
should  be  the  ones  paying  the  bulk  of 
the  bill. 

I  would  also  hope  that  we  would  re- 
alize that  our  Nation's  Capital  also 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  richest  areas 
In  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
cities,  and  the  surrounding  counties 
are  among  the  richest  counties.  There 
are  more  fundraisers  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  every  night  than  are  prob- 
ably held  in  any  other  major  city  of 
the  world.  We  have  a  lot  of  lobbyists 
who  make  a  lot  of  money  here. 

I  think  a  lot  of  private  groups  can 
and  would  be  willing  to  support  the 
Washington  Opera.  I  personally  have 
nothing  against  the  opera,  but  I  do 
have  something  against  the  citizens  of 
Oklahoma  being  required  to  subsidize 
an  opera  which,  in  all  likelihood,  they 
will  never  hear  or  see.  Yet.  we  will  be 
taking  their  dollars  to  pay  for  some- 
thing they  will  probably  never  be  able 
to  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riELD),    the   Senator    from    Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas    (Mr.    Tower)    are    necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis).  are  necesarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  258  Leg.l 
YEAS-40 


Henm 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Lax  alt 

Long 

Mattlngly 


Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Blngaman 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 


Denton 

Goldwater 

Hatfield 


NIcUes 

Nunn 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

NAYS— 53 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Hart 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hollings 
Mathias 
Stennis 


Rudman 

Specter 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Sar  banes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 


-7 
Tower 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Boren 

Burdlck 


Byrd 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

DomenicI 

East 


Exon 

Gam 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2178)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  manager  of  the  bill  ready  with 
respect  to  my  amendment  or  does  he 
wish  me  to  withhold? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order,  and  I  apologize; 
I  could  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  First,  may  we 
get  the  Senate  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  the  Senator  is  well  taken.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  an  inquiry  and  he  has 
the  floor.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  inquired  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  whether  or 
not  he  wished  me  to  proceed  at  this 
point  with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

AMENDHENT  NO.  3179 

(Purpose:  To  impose  certain  restrictions  on 
timber  contract  extensions) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2179. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 


retuilng  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  extend  any  contract  to  purchase 
National  Forest  timber  on  an  interest-free 
basis  as  authorized  by  section  14<c)  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-588:  16  U.S.C.  472a.(c))  or 
terminate  such  contracts  as  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  until  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  develop  and  promulgate  a  financial 
need  test  which  establishes  a  standard  of 
eligibility  for  Interest  free  contract  exten- 
sions and  terminations.  The  standard  of  eli- 
gibility established  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  based  on  a  finding 
that— 

( 1 )  the  firm  seeking  extension  or  termina- 
tion has  sustained  operating  losses  for  two 
of  the  last  three  years; 

(2)  the  ratio  of  liabilities  to  assets  of  such 
firm  has  Increased  In  the  last  fiscal  year  to 
.75  or  more;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  would  not  recover 
the  contract  value  from  such  firm  If  it  de- 
faulted on  the  contract. 

No  firm  may  receive  extension  or  termina- 
tion unless  it  meets  the  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  paragraph.  No  con- 
tract entered  Into  after  January  1,  1981  may 
be  extended  or  terminated.  The  authority 
granted  by  this  paragraph  to  terminate  con- 
tracts shall  be  available  only  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  limit  the 
Reagan  administration's  bailout  of 
Federal  timber  contract  holders  to 
those  firms  and  only  to  those  firms 
able  to  meet  a  modest  financial  needs 
test.  Its  intent  is  simple,  to  target 
meaningful  relief  to  the  needy  while 
denying  a  bailout  to  the  greedy. 
Before  discussing  the  substance  of  the 
amendment,  a  little  background  is  in 
order. 

In  the  late  seventies  and  eighties, 
timber  companies  anticipating  a  bull- 
ish economy  engaged  in  a  wildly  specu- 
lative bidding  binge  that  drove  up  the 
prices  paid  for  Federal  timber  to  400 
percent  or  more  above  its  appraised 
value.  Nobody  forced  them  to  bid  such 
ridiculous  prices,  400  percent  above  ap- 
praised value,  but  they  made  a  con- 
scious business  decision  that  the 
timber  was  worth  $300  to  $400  per 
thousand  board  feet. 

Soon  thereafter,  though,  the  econo- 
my went  into  a  nosedive  and  the  com- 
panies that  had  made  the  speculative 
bids  found  themselves  with  unmar- 
ketable timber.  But  instead  of  being 
honest  enough  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  management  de- 
cisions, they  took  a  different  tack. 
They  came  to  Uncle  Sam  for  bailout. 

Now.  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  I 
have  been  in  committee  meetings  day 


in  and  day  out  and  heard  the  business 
community  tell  the  American  people 
and  tell  the  Congress  to  keep  their 
nose  out  of  their  business.  Let  business 
do  it  on  their  own.  Business  does  not 
need  any  Government  intervention. 
Let  the  private  sector  do  it. 

But  let  the  business  corporations  get 
in  trouble,  and  to  whom  do  they  run? 
They  run  to  Government.  In  this  in- 
stance, they  found  the  red  carpet  out 
and  the  Rose  Garden  open  and  all  the 
offices  of  the  White  House  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  help  them. 

President  Reagan— that  great  cham- 
pion of  the  free  market,  that  great  op- 
ponent of  Government  intrusion  into 
private  business  affairs— said:  'Well, 
it's  a  little  different  with  these  fellows. 
These  are  my  buddies." 

It  seems  that  President  Reagan's 
principles  are  not  so  principled  if  the 
beneficiary  is  big  business  and  if  some 
of  the  people  in  that  big  business 
crowd  are  some  of  his  buddies. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  Conversations  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  will  cease  while  the  Sena- 
tor is  speaking. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  late  July, 
the  President  agreed  to  allow  timber 
firms  to  extend  their  contracts  with 
the  United  States  for  5  years.  OK,  I 
can  understand  that.  It  does  not  make 
good  sense.  Nobody  else  in  the  private 
sector  would  do  it.  But  I  can  under- 
stand at  least  the  concept,  at  least  the 
consideration.  Maybe  there  is  some 
logic— not  much.  But  maybe  there 
would  be  some  argument.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  any  logic  at  all. 

Then  he  went  further,  and  this  is 
the  unbelievable  part.  He  excused 
them  from  paying  interest  on  the 
uncut  volume. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  gets 
the  authority  to  excuse  somebody  who 
has  a  debt  to  the  U.S.  Government 
from  paying  that  which  it  owes  the 
Government.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  champion  of  free 
enterprise,  the  champion  of  living  up 
to  your  contracts,  excused  them  from 
paying  interest  and  extended  their 
contracts  for  5  years. 

Can  you  believe  that?  Not  only  are 
the  companies  excused  from  their  irre- 
sponsible behavior;  they  do  not  even 
have  to  pay  the  customary  interest 
charges. 

Who  pays  the  bill?  Who  pays  the  in- 
terest on  the  money  that  is  not  being 
paid  in?  You  know  who  pays  it:  The 
American  taxpayer  pays  it.  It  is  he  or 
she  who  always  foots  the  bill. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  the  indisputable  title  of 
being  that  administration  which  has 
been  more  unfair  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  average  people,  than  any 


other  administration  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation? 

For  2  years.  I  have  heard  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  men  excoriate  the  poor 
and  the  elderly  who  receive  benefits 
from  human  service  programs.  It  has 
forced  these  people  to  endure  the  hu- 
miliating indignity  of  exhaustive 
financial  audits  just  to  determine  if 
they  can  receive  $50  or  $60  in  food 
stamps  or  medical  benefits.  But  when 
Reagan's  big  business  friends  come  to 
town,  when  those  guys  with  the  politi- 
cal money  and  muscle  show  up  at  the 
White  House  door,  the  President 
offers  them  the  key  to  the  Treasury 
and  says.  "Take  what  you  need.  No  fi- 
nancial needs  test,  whether  you  need 
it  or  not.  You  don't  have  to  pay  any 
interest.  We  will  give  you  5  years  on 
these  contracts,  a  blank  check." 

Frankly.  I  question  the  legal  author- 
ity of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  give  away  the  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
that  the  timber  eligible  for  interest- 
free  extension  is  valued  at  $4.5  billion. 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  Sep- 
tember 15,  said  that  the  Government 
would  receive  $234  million  less  over 
the  5-year  period  than  if  no  relief  were 
granted. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Stockman,  who  sent 
those  figures  down,  'I  don't  believe 
your  figures." 

If  you  owe  $4.5  billion,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment interest  rate  today  approxi- 
mates 10  percent,  and  you  delay  it  for 
5  years,  you  do  not  need  one  of  those 
little  computers  to  figure  out  that  it  is 
a  lot  more  than  $234  million. 

The  administration  justified  its  bail- 
out on  the  grounds  that  it  is  necessary 
to  save  hundreds  of  sawmills  from  de- 
fault on  their  contracts  and  subse- 
quent bankruptcy.  Well,  I  looked  into 
the  claim  that  a  bailout  is  needed  to 
stave  off  imminent  disaster  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
found,  because  the  facts  do  not  justify 
the  actions,  and  the  facts  do  not 
accord  with  those  assertions. 

First,  I  discovered  that,  to  date,  not 
one,  single  timber  company  has  gone 
out  of  business  in  the  period  from  1980 
to  the  present.  Not  one.  single  timber 
company  has  gone  out  of  business  in 
the  period  from  1980  to  the  present. 
This  is  the  period  when  prices  were 
most  depressed.  Today,  prices  are  on 
the  rise  again,  and  in  some  instances 
are  at  or  approaching  levels  that  pre- 
vailed when  the  speculative  bidding 
occurred. 

In  fact,  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association  reported  that  the  prices 
for  Douglas  fir  products  have  returned 
to  the  levels  they  hit  prior  to  the 
1980-81  high  bid  era.  Furthermore, 
the  data  show  that  timber  companies 
seeking  relief  continued  to  make  in- 
flated bids  even  after  the  prices  had 
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already  started  to  fall.  The  story  for 
southern  pine  is  similar. 

The  administration  also  said  that 
the  bailout  is  required  to  help  small 
timber  firms  caught  in  a  vicious,  un- 
controllable cycle. 

I  looked  into  that,  also.  The  adminis- 
tration refused  to  identify  the  major 
beneficiaries.  Finally,  at  my  insistence, 
they  delivered  the  names  of  the  big 
winners.  It  is  no  surprise  that  no 
small,  struggling  sawmills  are  on  that 
list.  In  fact,  the  big  winners  will  be  the 
Nation's  largest,  most  well-heeled 
timber  firms. 

Heading  the  list  is  the  Roseberg 
Lumber  Co..  owned  by  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  America,  according 
to  a  list  published  recently  by  Fortune 
magazine  with  $312  million  worth  of 
FederaJ  timber  contracts.  Roseberg  is 
followed  by  Sierra  Pacific  with  $253 
million:  Louisiana  Pacific,  with  $212.5 
million;  Boise  Cascade,  with  $186.4 
million;  Southwest  Forest  Industries, 
with  $184.8  million.  Elsewhere  in  the 
top  20  are  Champion  International, 
Willamette  Industries,  Crown  Zeller- 
bach.  the  Potlatch  Corp..  Pope  & 
Talbot,  and  Diamond  International. 

In  fact,  the  top  20  firms  hold  nearly 
half  of  the  timber  contracts  elegible 
for  extension,  when  measured  in  terms 
of  contract  value. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  tiny  struggling  firms.  We  are 
talking  about  the  giants  of  the  timber 
industry. 

Boise  Cascade  reported  first  quarter 
income  doubling  to  $11.1  million,  with 
net  income  up  100  percent. 

Crown  Zellerbach  reported  an  in- 
crease in  profits  from  $5.6  million  to 
$20.4  million,  and  a  264-percent  jump 
in  net  income. 

Champion  International  went  from 
break  even  to  an  $8  million  profit, 
with  an  1.238-percent  rise  in  net 
income. 

Louisiana  Pacific  reported  first-half 
sales  up  27  percent,  with  $16  million  in 
profits,  compared  to  an  annual  loss  of 
$16  million  a  year  ago. 

But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  welfare  relief  for  the  giants 
of  the  timber  industry. 

In  short,  the  relief  proposed  by  this 
administration  would  flow  mainly  to 
profitable  firms  showing  ever-improv- 
ing balance  sheets  and  ever-improving 
profit  sheets.  They  do  not  need  relief, 
based  on  their  own  statements  to 
shareholders. 

Here  is  Boise  Cascade,  with  net 
income  up  100  percent  in  the  first 
quarter,  with  growing  profitability, 
pleading  to  be  excused  from  simply 
paying  interest  on  the  uncut  volume. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  greed,  greed, 
greed  at  its  most  obnoxious.  Not  only 
does  it  want  the  Government  to  bail 
them  out  from  their  own  ineptitude;  it 
wants  to  be  excused  of  its  obligation  to 
pay  interest.  Would  it  go  to  its  bankers 
and  say  that?  Would  it  go  to  its  insur- 
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ance  company,  from  which  it  had  bor- 
rowed money,  and  say  that?  Would  it 
go  to  the  private  people  who  held  de- 
bentures from  the  company  and  ask  to 
be  excused  from  the  debentures?  No. 

But  it  comes  to  the  United  States,  to 
Uncle  Sam.  and  says,  "Uncle  Sam.  give 
me  this  relief,  will  you,  buddy?"  And 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
without  using  one  of  his  Saturday 
radio  broadcasts,  without  an  an- 
nouncement, without  a  press  confer- 
ence in  the  Rose  Garden,  without  any 
hoopla  at  all,  gives  away  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars. 

I  do  not  mean  to  single  out  Boise. 
The  rest  of  the  bunch  is  just  as  bad- 
Louisiana  Pacific.  Sierra  Pacific. 
Southwest  Forest  Products,  Champion 
International,  Willamette  Industries. 

What  is  particularly  outrageous  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  companies 
told  their  shareholders  in  their  annual 
reports  that,  if  necessary,  they  could 
operate  these  contracts  without  hurt- 
ing overall  profitability.  I  submit  that 
either  they  are  lying  to  their  share- 
holders and  should  be  charged  with 
fraud  under  the  securities  law,  or  they 
are  lying  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  And  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

So  let  us  be  clear  about  one  fact:  the 
administration's  bailout  bill  is  de- 
signed for  only  one  group— the 
wealthy  timber  firms;  not  the  little 
sawmills  up  in  the  Northwest  part  of 
the  country. 

In  fact,  the  administration's  plan 
does  almost  nothing  for  the  truly  dis- 
tressed small  sawmills.  We  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  representatives  of 
those  small  sawmills.  We  have  actually 
talked  with  some  of  the  owners  of 
those  small  sawmills.  The  Forest  In- 
dustry Affairs  newsletter  quoted  Don 
Lee  Davidson,  president  of  Davidson 
Industries  as  saying,  "for  those  who 
really  need  relief,  this  is  not  going  to 
be  very  helpful." 

My  amendment  is  a  far  more  respon- 
sible approach  to  relief.  It  establishes 
a  modest  financial  needs  test  which 
any  firm  truly  facing  distress  can  read- 
ily meet. 

The  amendment  recognizes  that 
there  are  some  firms  that  need  help. 
And.  as  I  said  in  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee last  year,  and  as  I  have  said  public- 
ly on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  am  will- 
ing to  help  the  small  firms,  or  even 
the  large  ones  that  need  help.  But  you 
have  to  balance  that  need  with  the  le- 
gitimate interest  of  government  to 
limit  relief  only  to  those  firms  that 
need  it.  The  needs  test  is  simple: 

First,  it  requires  a  firm  to  show  that 
it  has  had  an  operating  loss  for  2  of 
the  last  3  years.  Obviously,  this  is  to 
prevent  profitable  companies  from  re- 
ceiving relief.  If  the  company  is 
making  a  profit  and  meets  its  obliga- 
tions, why  should  the  interest  be  for- 
given? 


Second,  it  would  require  that  a  con- 
tract holder  show  that  its  ratio  of  li- 
abilities to  assets  as  a  measure  of  its 
leverage  has  increased  in  the  last  2 
fiscal  years  to  at  least  .75.  Generally, 
if  a  firm's  ratio  of  liabilities  to  assets  is 
under  .50.  it  will  be  able  to  borrow  at 
the  prime  rate.  This  test.  then,  is 
meant  to  show  that  a  company  is 
indeed  distressed. 

Finally,  the  test  requires  a  showing 
that  the  Government  will  not  collect 
on  the  value  of  the  contract  if  default 
occurs.  This  is  the  most  basic  of  the 
three  tests,  becau.se  it  means  that 
relief  would  only  make  sense  if  the 
Government  would  actually  lose 
money  if  it  insists  on  fulfillment  of 
the  contract.  Quite  simply,  if  a  firm 
could  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
it  simply  should  not  get  relief. 

I  have  tried  to  fashion  an  amend- 
ment that  targets  meaningful  relief  to 
needy  firms  while  protecting  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  revenues  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  contracts  that  were  freely  en- 
tered into. 

I  claim  no  great  pride  of  authorship 
about  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
attempted  to  determine  which  ones 
are  needy  and  which  ones  are  not.  If 
someone  has  a  better  formulation.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  consider  that. 

But  the  fact  is  we  have  to  make  a 
distinction  between  providing  relief  to 
those  who  are  in  need  and  just  giving 
away  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  those 
who  are  not  in  need. 

If  we  must  engage  in  private  sector 
bailouts,  if  we  must  bail  out  firms 
guilty  of  unsound  business  decisions, 
then  let  us  do  so  only  upon  a  showing 
of  extraordinary  need. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  debate  the  entire  issue  here  this 
afternoon.  He  and  I.  and  he  with 
others  over  the  last  several  months, 
have  engaged  in  that  debate  from  time 
to  time.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  any 
good  to  try  to  repeat  all  of  that  rheto- 
ric here  today. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
entitled  to  his  viewpoint  and  he  ex- 
presses his  concern  eloquently. 

My  understanding  is  that  Senator 
Hatfield  is  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
at  this  particular  hour,  but  he  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  to  draft 
a  statement  for  the  Record  with  re- 
spect to  the  Metzenbaum  timber 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
rather  those  remarks  be  delivered  on 
the  floor.  Because  it  is.  obviously,  im- 
possible for  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  do  that  at  this  hour  because  of  his 
necessary  absence,  it  would  be  my  or- 
dinary practice  simply  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  However,  they 
are   not   lengthy   and   I   will,   on   his 
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behalf,  read  them  and  ask  that  the 
Record  make  suitable  reference  to  the 
fact  that  these  are  his  remarks  and 
not  mine.  His  remarks  are  as  follows. 
Statement  by  Senator  Hatfield 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  raises  a  number  of 
Issues  which  I  will  address  in  a  moment.  I 
want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset,  however, 
the  most  significant  point  presented  by  my 
colleague,  that  being  the  Imposition  of  a 
"need  test"  on  timber  contract  extensions 
and  termination.  On  that  Issue  I  am  In  phil- 
osophical agreement  with  him  and  believe 
that  his  position  is  a  meritorious  one  and 
worthy  of  continued  discussion.  I  believe 
that  those  who  are  granted  timber  contract 
relief  through  extensions  or  termination 
must  truely  be  In  need,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  company.  Assistance  should  not  be 
granted  to  companies  who  are  able  to 
weather  the  on-going  storm  In  the  timber 
and  home  buUdlng  Industries.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  believe  that  an  effective 
tuid  effective  and  equitable  "need  test"  will 
require  discussion  between  our  staffs.  Indus- 
try and  the  affected  government  agencies.  I 
have  promised  my  cooperation  on  this  nego- 
tiation with  my  colleague  and  pledge  my 
support  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

I  must  be  candid,  however,  in  expressing 
my  determination  to  secure  real  relief  for 
those  companies  and  individuals  who  suffer 
from  the  enormous  burden  of  high  priced 
federal  timber  contracts.  As  many  of  you  in 
this  chamber  know,  I  have  been  working  for 
almost  two  years,  in  the  Congress  and  with 
the  Executive  Branch,  to  bring  relief  to  an 
industry  vital  to  this  nation's  future  but 
which  is  suffering  from  recession  pressures 
and  excessive  interest  rates. 

My  original  proposal  was  to  roll  back  the 
price  of  BLM  contracts  in  western  Oregon 
to  current  market  prices.  That  proposal  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  other 
timber  producing  regions.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  members  of  the  timber  industry 
joined  together  to  form  the  structure  of  S. 
916.  of  which  there  are  20  co-sponsors.  A 
similar  bill  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
last  year  and  I  continue  to  believe  that  some 
form  of  timber  contract  termination  is  nec- 
essary to  overcome  the  great  problems  faced 
by  Oregon's  timber  industry. 

In  July  the  Administration  came  forward 
with  a  five  year  interest  free  extension  pro- 
gram that,  while  not  perfect,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  More  recently,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  proposed  to  modify  the  Ad- 
ministration's five  year  extension  to  limit 
benefits  to  those  most  needy  companies. 
Again,  while  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
intent  of  my  colleague.  I  believe  that  the 
criteria  for  determining  who  should  and 
should  not  receive  benefits  Is  in  need  of  fur- 
ther discussion.  To  that  end.  1  repeat  my 
commitment  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  developing  a  mutually  acceptable 
determination  of  "need." 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the 
record  to  show  that  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
and  I  are  in  philosophical  agreement  on  a 
"needs  test"  and  that  we  are  undertaking 
active  negotiations  to  seek  an  agreement  as 
to  a  effective  and  equitable  determination. 

My  colleague  from  Ohio  has  indicated  his 
desire  to  push  for  action  on  this  bill  because 
the  regulations  providing  interest-free 
timber  relief  have  already  become  effective. 
It  is  our  hope  to  reach  an  agreement 
before  consideration  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution or.  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement. 


vote  on  the  Senator's  proposed  amendment 
which  he  Is  withdrawing  today. 

Should  Senator  Metzenbaum  wish  to 
pursue  his  amendment  during  consideration 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  I  have  agreed 
to  assist  him  In  obtaining  a  vote  on  its 
merits  and  will  oppose  any  effort  to  deny 
such  a  vote  on  procedural  grounds. 

It  is  my  Intent  to  pursue  timber  relief, 
with  or  without  such  a  provision,  on  any 
legislative  vehicle,  including  the  Oregon 
Wilderness  bill  which  may  be  forthcoming 
later  this  Congressional  session. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  conclusion 
and  the  whole  of  the  remarks  pre- 
pared for  and  authorized  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  who  is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  want  to,  for  myself,  make  a  slightly 
different  statement,  because  I  recog- 
nize the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  recognize  the  sincerity 
with  which  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
is  moving  to  attempt  to  meet  those 
concerns. 

As  is  often  the  case,  different  people 
look  at  situations  differently,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, view  different  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  situation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  looks  at  an  industry 
which  operates  not  only  in  the  West 
but  also  in  other  areas  in  our  public 
land  States,  but  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  difference  of  those  oper- 
ations in  nonpublic  land  areas  and 
those  that  occur  in  public  land  areas. 

The  operations  in  my  State  are  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  State  of  Washington 
is  only  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  43  percent.  The 
Federal  Government  owns  64  percent 
of  my  State.  The  State  of  Washington 
owns  large  tracts  of  timberlands 
within  the  State  of  Washington  and 
their  relationship  with  the  State  land 
department  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton is  much  different  than  it  can  be  in 
the  State  of  Idaho  where  we  have 
much  more  restricted  State  ownership. 
The  Senator  is  correct  that  there 
was  sometimes  almost  what  appeared 
to  be  wild  bidding,  or  what  many  have 
charged  to  be  speculative  bidding,  with 
respect  to  the  timber  that  was  made 
available  upon  the  public  lands  in 
those  States. 

What  the  Senator  fails  to  recognize, 
however,  is  whether  the  company  is 
large  or  small  it  has  no  alternative  but 
to  engage  in  the  bidding.  If  there  is 
indeed  speculation  in  an  area,  it  may 
be  done  by  old  line  companies,  it  may 
be  done  by  new  entities,  it  may  be  by 
stable,  integrated  companies  that  have 
been  in  there  for  years,  or  it  may  be 
by  a  new  entry  into  the  marketplace. 
It  may  indeed  be  simply  a  speculator 
seeking  to  get  some  contracts  on 
timber  so  that  he  can  benefit  from  the 
resale  of  contracts  to  those  who  would 
have  use  for  the  timber. 

There  are  a  whole  variety  of  differ- 
ent reasons  why  people  may  be  bid- 
ding, but  whatever  the  mix  of  bidders 


may  be.  a  large  company  or  a  small 
company  must  continue  to  operate  in 
that  market  regardless  of  those  forces, 
or  be  excluded  completely. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
volumes  that  are  under  contract.  Yes, 
indeed,  a  company  that  hopes  to  be  in 
business  next  year  and  the  year  after 
and  the  following  year  must  have 
enough  timber  under  contract  so  that 
he  knows  he  will  have  operations 
within  that  area.  If  not.  he  will  be 
even  harder  pressed  by  speculative 
forces  at  the  time  the  next  sale  comes 
up.  They  must  bid  forward  for  2  or  3 
years  or  find  themselves  in  the  most 
untenable  of  all  positions  of  having  to 
bid  whatever  the  price  might  be  on  a 
given  sale.  They  simply  have  no 
choice.  The  only  other  option  to 
buying  that  contract  is  to  close  down. 

We  are  under  pressure  in  the  North- 
west and  along  the  western  coast  for 
those  people  who  are  exporting  round 
logs  from  the  United  States.  The  real 
source  of  the  speculative  bidding  in 
the  Northwest,  whether  it  be  on  the 
western  coast  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  or  farther  inland  in  eastern 
Washington  and  eastern  Oregon,  or 
Idaho,  the  area  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
timber  to  meet  all  of  the  demands. 
The  reason  we  do  not  have  enough 
timber  to  meet  all  the  demands  is 
founded  in  the  failure  of  public  land 
policy  to  recognize  the  need  for  avail- 
able timber.  We  do  not  recognize  the 
fact  there  is  more  sawmill  capacity 
than  there  is  available  timber.  That  is 
exacerbated  by  what  has  been  nearly  a 
20-year  study  on  wilderness  designa- 
tion of  roadless  areas  in  the  public 
lands,  whether  it  be  the  Forest  Service 
lands  that  are  one-third  of  my  State  or 
lands  under  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  is 
another  one-third  of  my  State. 

So,  we  have  a  shortage  situation  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
near  monopolist  creating  the  shortage 
and  then  complaining  about  competi- 
tion for  what  is  made  available. 

Yes;  the  companies  are  involved  and, 
yes;  the  companies  are  caught  in  a 
bind.  But  it  is  not  just  the  companies 
that  are  involved  and  it  is  not  just  the 
successful  or  the  large  or  the  small 
that  are  involved.  It  affects  them  all. 

And  when  the  bill  that  Senator  Hat- 
field, and  I,  and  others  cosponsored, 
which  has  been  reported,  was  intro- 
duced, we  introduced  at  that  time  a 
list  of  the  people  who  were  in  support 
of  that  legislation.  While  you  can  say 
that  the  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation is  an  organization  represent- 
ing large  companies,  it  also  represents 
small  companies.  They  support  the 
legislation.  The  Northwest  Pine  Asso- 
ciation is  not  totally  dominated  by 
large  companies.  It  also  has  small 
ones,  and  they  support  it.  The  Nation- 
al Homebuilders  has  no  direct  interest 
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In  these  timber  contracts.  They  have 
an  indirect  interest  in  the  availability 
of  the  timber  and  they  support  the 
legislation. 

The  Western  Resource  Alliance, 
which  is  not  solely  those  who  use  this 
resource  directly  but  those  who  are  af- 
fected by  it.  support  the  legislation. 

The  California  and  Oregon  coun- 
ties—in California.  Plumas  and  Sacra- 
mento Counties,  and  in  Oregon  Rose- 
burg  and  Linn  Counties— support  the 
legislation,  not  because  they  own  the 
companies,  not  because  they  hold  the 
contracts,  but  because  they  are  affect- 
ed and  their  people  are  affected  by  the 
activities. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  some  of  the 
others  that  are  individual  interests, 
such  as  the  Willamette  Industries  and 
the  Summit  Timber  Co.  The  Western 
Bank  in  Coos  Bay,  Oreg..  which  does 
not  own  a  timber  company  that  oper- 
ates, which  does  not  hold  any  of  the 
contracts,  registered  their  support. 

There  is  a  number  of  others  who 
have  supported  it  as  well,  large  and 
small.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  that  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  &  Joiners,  on  behalf  of 
their  members,  came  in  and  said:  "We 
support  this  legislation  as  something 
that  is  necessary  to  protect  the  men 
and  women  who  work  in  this  indus- 
try." 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  I  have 
with  respect  to  a  needs  test  is  that  it 
measures  corporate  p>erformance;  it 
does  not  measure  impact  upon  people. 
I  happen  to  have  in  my  State  a 
number  of  small  timber-dependent 
communities.  Those  communities  are 
not  really  concerned  about  whether  it 
is  a  small,  independent  company  that 
has  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  whether  it  is  a  large,  inte- 
grated corporation  that  has  contracts 
with  the  Government;  they  are  con- 
cerned about  whether  that  sawmill  in 
that  community  continues  to  operate. 
The  large  integrated  corporation  may 
well  make  some  money  from  its  paper 
operation,  or  fiberboard  operation,  or 
container  operation  but  may  be  losing 
their  shirt  on  the  operation  of  an  indi- 
vidual sawmill  because  of  the  effects 
of  the  contract.  They  may,  in  fact, 
close  down  that  sawmill  because  of  the 
effects  of  the  contract.  Regardless  of 
what  the  arguments  may  be  about  the 
profit-and-loss  statement  for  that  com- 
pany, the  people  who  live  in  that  com- 
munity are  concerned  about  what  hap- 
pens to  the  sawmill. 

So  there  are  people  who  are  involved 
in  this  equation,  too,  and  that  makes  it 
more  difficult. 

If,  indeed,  the  needs  test  which 
might  be  developed  would  look  at  the 
needs  of  these  men  and  women  whose 
livelihood  is  entirely  bound  up  in  that 
community,  then  indeed  the  needs  test 
might  well  be  something  we  could  look 
at.  If.  however,  the  needs  test  ignores 
the  needs  of  the  people  whose  whole 


lives  are  bound  up  in  that  community, 
then  that  needs  test  must  be  deficient. 
If  it  ignores  the  impact  upon  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  areas  of 
very  high  unemployment  in  the 
Northwest,  the  public  land  States, 
then  indeed  a  needs  test  would  be  defi- 
cient because  it  would  miss  one  of  the 
major  concerns  that  we  have. 

While  I  understand  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  saying,  I  understand 
the  needs  of  that  industry  quite  well. 
While  I  understand  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  by  developing 
a  needs  test,  I  will  be  very  interested 
in  seeing  whether  that  needs  test 
really  accurately  measures  all  the 
needs  that  must  be  evaluated  before 
we  make  a  determination  of  whether 
or  not  we  will  or  will  not  grant  relief 
in  the  economic  impact  on  this  area. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  my  intention  to  debate 
all  of  the  issues.  I  do  not  mean  to  indi- 
cate that  what  I  have  said  here  is 
these  few  brief  minutes  begins  to  ele- 
vate this  debate  to  a  full  exposition  of 
all  of  the  issues  and  all  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  several  sides  of  all  of 
those  issues.  Nevertheless,  as  we  are 
looking  at  this  amendment  and  the 
statements  of  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
and  Oregon  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  how  it  might  be 
resolved,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  be  derelict  in  his  duty  to  the 
people  he  has  the  honor  to  represent 
if  I  did  not  indicate  my  concern,  my 
very  deep  concern,  not  for  the  share- 
holders of  Boise  Cascade  that  may  live 
in  Ohio,  but  for  the  workers  for  Boise 
Cascade  who  work  in  Idaho.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  express  that  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  matter 
can  be  resolved,  and  I  hope  that  when 
we  get  around  to  the  consideration  of 
it  we  will  have  the  friendly  dialog  as 
well  as  the  pointed  dialog  that  some- 
times accompanies  these  debates. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  indeed  impressed  by  my  col- 
league's remarks.  In  fact,  I  was  so  im- 
pressed that  I  think  I  am  going  to 
search  them  out  in  the  Congressional 
Record  when  it  is  printed  and  the 
next  time  we  have  a  matter  having  to 
do  with  unemployed  workers  in  Ohio 
or  Michigan,  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to 
support  that  legislation  because  of  its 
impact  on  people.  And  when  we  have 
legislation  having  to  do  with  cutting 
back  on  food  stamp  funds.  I  am  going 
to  read  back  to  him  his  words  pertain- 
ing to  the  impact  on  people. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  had  just  got 
going.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend    that    when    it    comes    to    the 


impact  upon  people.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  find  me  right  there  and  I 
think  the  Senator  will  find  that  I 
voted  for  a  number  of  the  things  to 
which  he  has  made  reference.  At  the 
same  time,  just  as  the  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
needs  test  in  the  contract  termination 
question.  I  may  read  back  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  some  of  his  comments 
when  we  get  around  to  looking  at  food 
stamps  and  unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  that 
here  we  are  just  talking  about  a  ques- 
tion of  equity.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  perfectly  willing  to  be  equitable, 
fair,  considerate  with  respect  to  that 
part  of  the  industry  that  finds  itself  in 
economic  trouble.  But  where  a  multi- 
million  dollar  and  in  some  instances 
multibillion-dollar  company  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  meet  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions, then  I  do  not  think  that  Ronald 
Reagan  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  give  away  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  them. 

I  think  they  ought  to  live  up  to  their 
contracts. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  note  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
was  kind  enough  to  read  into  the 
Record  as  a  response.  Senator  Hat- 
field happens  to  be  a  prime  mover  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  timber 
and  I  think  that  the  essence  of  that 
simply  was  that  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  come  up  with  a  solution  to 
this  problem  in  the  immediate  future 
and  that,  absent  that.  I  shall  bring  the 
issue  back  to  the  floor  at  the  time  the 
continuing  resolution  is  brought  to  the 
floor. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2179)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  granted  yester- 
day the  right  to  offer  three  amend- 
ments today.  My  understanding  would 
be  that  this  colloquy  and  discussion 
held  on  the  floor  and  the  discussions 
that  have  been  held  off  the  floor  satis- 
fy the  concerns  of  the  Senator  for  at 
least  this  time  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  correct.  I 
have  no  amendments  to  offer,  and  if 
he  is  prepared  to  go  forward  with  dis- 
position of  the  bill.  I  shall  certainly 
not  stand  in  his  way. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  further  amendments  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  on  July  7,  1983, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission approved  the  revised  design 
for  construction  of  a  restaurant  on  the 
Mall  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Garden,  and  that  on 
July  13,  1983,  the  Commission  of  Fine 


Arts  also  approved  the  design.  This 
restaurant  wtis  originally  included  in 
the  1966  master  plan  governing  con- 
struction and  development  on  the 
Mall,  based  on  the  need  at  that  time 
for  food  services  and  comfort  facilities 
for  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
Mall  area.  That  1966  master  plan  has 
not  been  updated. 

V/ithout  objection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  briefing  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Park  Service 
that  traces  the  history  of  this  project. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Park  Service— Briefing 
Statement 
Subject;  National  Sculpture  Gardens. 
Issue:  Comple'-on  of  Original  Design  and 
Constructi.>n  of  the  Restaurant. 
With  the  Smithsonian  Buildings,  the  Na- 
tional Memorials,  and  other  Federal  build- 
ings surrounding  the  Mall,  there  has  always 
been  a  great  need  for  food  services  and  com- 
fort facilities  for  the  thousands  who  visit 
this  area  each  year.  The  Mall  Master  Plan, 
completed  in  1966,  designated  the  National 
Sculpture  Garden  and  the  adjacent  portions 
of  the  Mall  to  include  such  visitor  accommo- 
datiorus. 

cooperative  agreement 
On  May  2,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  entered 
into  a  Cooperative  Agreement  whereby  the 
National  Sculpture  Garden  would  be  devel- 
oped in  collaboration  with  the  Gallery.  The 
National  Park  Service  would  be  responsible 
for  construction  of  the  facility. 

Following  this  agreement  a  verbal  under- 
standing between  the  NPS  and  the  Mellon 
Foundation  contemplated  matching  funds 
from  the  Foundation  for  construction  of 
walks,  walls,  seating  areas,  landscaping,  etc., 
related  to  the  Sculpture  Gardens;  exclusive 
of  the  pool  and  restaurant  pavilion.  Pro- 
gramming and  design  proceeded  on  that 
basis  until  July  1971.  when  Mr.  J.  Carter 
Brown  informed  Director  Hartzog  by  tele- 
phone that  the  Mellon  Foundation  could 
not  participate  in  the  project. 

commission  approvals 
On  May  14,  1967,  the  preliminary  design 
of  the  Sculpture  Garden,  including  the  res- 
taurant, was  presented  to  the  NPS  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  and  was  approved. 

On  July  21,  1967,  the  preliminary  design 
plan  was  presented  to  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts  and  approved  on  the  condition 
that  the  terrace  sight  levels  at  the  interior 
comers  be  studied. 

On  September  14.  1967,  the  preliminary 
design  plan  was  approved  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Two  recom- 
mendations were  included  in  their  approval. 
One  had  to  do  with  the  "cross  axis  vista" 
and  the  other  with  the  possible  future  con- 
struction of  the  pedestrian  bridge. 

On  July  7,  1983,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  approved  the  revised 
design  concepts  and  requested  that  certain 
details  be  addressed  in  the  next  submission 
to  the  Commission.  On  July  12,  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  also  approved  the 
design  of  the  building. 

congressional  approval 
The  House  Subcommittee  on  Department 
of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 


tions first  approved  the  project  in  1966.  A 
total  of  $868,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
project  in  fiscal  year  1966-1968.  However,  in 
fiscal  year  1969  these  funds  had  not  been 
obligated  and  were  rescinded  as  part  of  a 
major  cutback  to  reduce  government-wide 
expenditures  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

Subsequently,  Congress  appropriated  $1.1 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970-1972  for  the 
project  which  included  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  the  basement  of  the  restaurant 
which  would  also  house  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  the  skating  rink,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  $200,000  was  appropriated  for  refriger- 
ating equipment. 

need  for  food  services 
The  majority  of  the  visitors  to  the  Mall 
area  are  museum  patrons.  The  concept  of 
visitor  services  In  this  area  is  to  ensure  that 
basic  human  needs  are  met  within  a  reason- 
able proximity;  thus,  the  visitors  are  not 
forced  to  take  the  time  to  leave  their  areas 
of  interest  to  satisfy  these  needs  for  food 
and  comfort  facilities.  Out  of  town  and 
international  visitors  are  constrained  by  a 
limited  amount  of  time  which  has  been  al- 
lotted to  their  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Although  the  major  museums  offer  food 
and  related  services,  the  demand  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  supply  and  patrons  must 
wait  to  be  served.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
long  lines  at  the  museum  restaurants  and 
the  growing  food  sales  from  the  existing 
temporary  food  units  operated  by  GSI  on 
the  Mall. 

By  construction  of  the  Sculpture  Garden 
Restaurant  and  relocation  of  the  permanent 
food  facility  at  the  Washington  Monument 
Lodge,  non-essential  food  service  elements 
operated  by  GSI  on  the  Mall  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

construction  by  GSI 

GSI  has  been  operating  the  ice  skating  fa- 
cility with  minimum  food  service  since  the 
winter  of  1974-75.  The  current  contract 
with  GSI  grants  a  preferential  right  to  pro- 
vide food  services  at  this  location.  It  is  con- 
templated that  funding  for  the  completion 
of  the  restaurant  will  be  provided  by  GSI 
with  construction  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Park  Service's  current  plan  is  for  the 
Guest  Services,  Inc.  (GSI)  company  to 
finance  all  aspects  of  the  facility,  in- 
cluding landscaping,  and  administer 
the  restaurant  as  a  concession's  oper- 
ation. However,  we  understand  that  all 
of  the  details  of  this  arrangement 
have  not  yet  been  agreed  to  between 
the  Service  and  GSI. 

I  have  asked  the  Park  Service  for  an 
estimated  schedule  of  events  regarding 
the  construction  of  this  facility  and  I 
have  also  asked  several  other  ques- 
tions. Those  questions  are: 

First.  What  is  the  current  level  of 
demand  and  the  current  supply  of 
food  services  and  comfort  facilities  on 
the  Mall,  and  including  adjacent  facili- 
ties such  as  the  Pavilion  in  the  Old 
Post  Office  Building,  compared  to  the 
1966  levels? 

Second.  What  will  be  the  nature  of 
the  concession's  arrangement  between 
GSI  and  the  Park  Service? 

Third.  What  are  the  potential  other 
uses  for  this  space  and  how  do  those 
potential  uses  compare  to  the  current 
need  for  food  and  comfort  facilities  on 
the  Mall?  and 


Fourth.  What  is  the  overall  need  to 
update  the  1966  master  plan  governing 
Mall  development? 

Until  such  time  as  the  committee 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
information  in  more  detail,  we  are  re- 
questing the  Park  Service  to  permit  no 
land  disturbing  activities  to  be  initiat- 
ed. I  do  this  not  because  we  are  op- 
posed to  this  project.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee has  generally  been  supportive 
of  increasing  the  investment  of  private 
dollars  to  provide  needed  facilities  and 
ser\'ices  on  park  system  lands.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  committee 
needs  to  be  sure  that  changing  condi- 
tions have  been  considered  and  that 
this  project  is  still  well  justified.  After 
all,  remaining  imdeveloped  space  on 
the  Mall  is  at  a  premium  and  should 
be  allocated  to  the  highest  demand 
utilization. 

the  importance  of  INTEGRATING  COAL  PYROL- 
YSIS  TECHNOLOGY  WITH  COAL-FIRED  ELECTRIC 
POWER  GENERATION 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  one  of 
my  constituents  has  just  completed  a 
study  on  the  integration  of  coal  pyrol- 
ysis  technology  with  coal-fired  electric 
power  generation  that  offers  great 
promise  for  reducing  the  acid  rain 
problem,  improving  the  economics  of 
coal-producing  States  and  States  with 
coal-fired  powerplants,  strengthening 
our  national  security  through  the  pro- 
duction of  refinery  feedstocks  from 
our  large  domestic  coal  reserves,  and 
improving  our  balance  of  trade  with 
Japan. 

T)ie  pyrolysis  progress  removes  most 
of  the  volatile  material  in  the  coal 
before  it  is  burned  in  powerplants  and 
converts  it  to  a  crude  oil  suitable  as  a 
refinery  feedstock.  The  remaining 
"char"  is  a  high-quality  powerplant 
fuel  in  that  the  sulfur  and  ash  content 
can  be  reduced  in  the  process.  The 
production  of  char  beyond  power- 
plants  requirements  could  then  be 
formed  into  a  slurry,  with  the  coal  liq- 
uids that  are  produced,  and  moved  via 
pipelines  and  tanker  to  Japanese  mar- 
kets. This  possibility  offers  the  poten- 
tial for  United  States  coal  to  compete 
in  the  Japanese  market  with  suppliers 
from  South  Africa.  Australia,  and 
China. 

The  realization  of  these  benefits  de- 
pends on  rapid  development  of  the 
concept.  This  development  requires 
testing  of  the  technology  with  a  varie- 
ty of  coals  at  a  scale  that  is  large 
enough  to  provide  the  information 
needed  to  design  commercial  imits. 
Fortunately,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  owns  a  facility  that  can  be 
modified  for  this  purpose  at  a  relative- 
ly low  cost.  This  is  the  Bi-gas  facility 
at  Homer  City.  Pa.  This  pilot  plant, 
with  a  replacement  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $100  million,  is  now  being 
mothballed  by  the  Department  of 
Energy. 
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My  question  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  concerns  the  appro- 
priations for  the  fossil  energy  research 
and  development  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  B^nergy. 

I  note  that  these  appropriations  in- 
clude funds  for  control  technology  to 
negate  acid  rain,  advanced  process  de- 
velopment, indirect  liquefaction,  engi- 
neering evaluations,  studies  of  com- 
bustion systems,  coal  gasification  proc- 
ess development,  systems  engineering 
concepts,  environmental  and  engineer- 
ing analysis,  and  general  plant 
projects  for  energy  technology  cen- 
ters. During  your  deliberations  on 
these  matters  in  the  committee,  was 
there  any  discussion  that  would  pre- 
clude the  use  of  these  funds  for  engi- 
neering studies  of  the  conversion  of 
this  facility  for  testing  pyrolysis  tech- 
nologies with  a  variety  of  United 
States  coals? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  Sena- 
tor BiNGAMAN,  the  potential  benefits  of 
the  technology  that  you  described  are 
precisely  those  that  we  were  trying  to 
achieve  in  our  recommendations  for 
the  fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  I  see  no  reason  why 
these  funds  could  not  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  particularly  impressed 
that  this  concept  offers  the  opportuni- 
ty to  realize  important  benefits  from 
past  investments  by  the  Department 
of  ESiergy  as  well  as  addressing  the 
critical  problems  of  environmental 
quality,  energy  security,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  balance  of  trade  that 
are  facing  our  Nation  today. • 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Controller  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  describing  a 
proposed  reprograming  within  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
that  would  remove  funds  from  "data 
analysis  and  modeling  activities"  to 
pay  such  administrative  support  costs 
as  space  rental,  guard  services,  and 
utilities.  Apparently,  there  exists  a 
$1.8  million  deficiency  in  that  account 
which  needs  to  be  paid  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Is  the  chairman  aware 
of  this  request? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  aware  that 
DOE  submitted  the  reprograming  on 
August  29,  1983.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  however,  has  not  yet  acted 
on  the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Without  prejudic- 
ing the  Appropriations  Conunittees 
decision,  I  aun  concerned  that  an  effort 
may  be  underway  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  curb  the  role  of  the 
EIA  in  analyzing  and  maintaining  a 
modeling  capability  with  respect  to 
energy  issues.  For  example,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  controversy  within  the 
Department  over  the  EIA's  analysis  of 
various  natural  gas  deregulation  pro- 
posals. These  anlayses  did  not  always 
agree  with  the  administration's  own 
view  of  the  situation. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  share  this  con- 
cern with  my  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  believe  that  EIA  should  main- 
tain a  strong  analytic  capability  in 
order  to  provide  DOE  and  the  Con- 
gress important  and  timely  informa- 
tion, regardless  of  the  policy  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  is  that 
EIA  is  empowered  to  conduct  such 
analyses,  and  they  are  to  call  things  as 
they  see  them.  Without  an  honest  and 
objective  analytical  capability,  the 
basic  statistical  function  of  the  agency 
cannot  remain  relevant  to  the  issues. 
I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  my  colleague.  Senator 
McClure.  chairman  of  both  the 
energy  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees,  to  consider  this  important 
activity  in  EIA  when  you  decide  on  the 
Department's  request  to  reprogram 
$1.8  million  away  from  EIA  collection, 
production,  and  analysis.  Moreover,  I 
would  encourage  a  close  review  of  any 
changes  DOE  may  want  to  malie  in  its 
use  of  fiscal  year  1984  appropriation 
for  EIA  analytical  activities. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Again,  I  concur 
with  the  Senator's  views  and  want  to 
assure  him  that  regardless  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  decision  on 
this  request,  it  is  not  our  intent  to  dis- 
sipate the  analytical  capability  at  EIA. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  ask  that  the  letter  to  which  I 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Department  of  Energy. 
Washington.  DC.  August  29,  1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  to 
inform  you  of  the  proposed  reprogramming 
of  $1,796,000  within  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  (EIA)  appropriation. 

The  proposed  reprogramming  is  necessary 
because  additional  funds  are  required  to 
cover  administrative  support  costs  for  such 
items  as  space  rental,  guard  services,  com- 
munications, utlities,  and  management  sys- 
tems. Most  of  these  support  items  are  man- 
aged centrally  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Management  and  Administration.  This 
action  is  necessary  to  fund  what  are  largely 
fixed  administrative  expenses  incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  EIA  on-going  programs.  Expe- 
rience to  date  indicates  that  administrative 
support  expenses  will  total  $6,696,000  for 
the  year  rather  than  $4,900,000  that  was  es- 
timated at  the  time  of  the  FY  1983  appro- 
priation. 

EIA  will  fund  these  administrative  sup- 
port costs  by  using  funds  initially  planned 
to  be  used  for  data  analysis  and  modeling 
activities.  For  example,  funds  initially 
planned  to  be  for  international  energy  ac- 
tivities are  available  because  of  delays  in  de- 
veloping the  International  Energy  Data 
Base.  Also.  EIA  will  eliminate  selected,  less- 
critical  analyses.  Planned  analyses  involving 
changes  to  the  use  of  fuel  in  the  generation 
of  electricity  due  to  price  changes  will  not 
be  initiated.  Analyses  involving  Common 
Market  information  and  field-specific  inter- 
national oil  reserves  information  will  be  ter- 


minated. EIA  will  continue  to  produce  data 
on  fuels  used  in  the  generation  of  electricity 
and  on  international  energy  characteristics. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  E.  Smedley, 

Assistant  Controller.m 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  Interior  appropriations  bill  came 
to  us  from  the  House  it  was  almost 
$1.4  billion  over  the  President's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  did 
a  little  better— the  committee  bill  was 
$930  million  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  after  we  have 
amended  this  Interior  appropriation, 
our  version  is  $1.34  billion  over  what 
the  President  recommended  on 
budget,  and  an  additional  $750  million 
off  budget— a  total  of  more  than  $2 
billion  over  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  simply  too 
expensive.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  H.R.  3363.  And  if  in  the  event 
it  does  pass  today,  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  it. 

outer  continental  shelf  leasing 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Interior  appropriations  bill 
before  us  today  does  not  include  the- 
prohibition  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
along  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
that  is  included  in  the  House  version 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  House  language  affect- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
proposed  leasing  in  the  eastern-Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  would  like  to  share 
some  of  my  concerns  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

First,  let  me  clarify  and  strongly  em- 
phasize that  I  support  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development  along  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  When  Con- 
gress established  this  program,  howev- 
er, we  envisioned  a  working  partner- 
ship between  affected  coastal  States 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I 
am  afraid  we  have  seen  too  many  cases 
where  this  partnership  is  not  working. 
The  House  Interior  appropriations  bill 
addresses,  in  part,  the  Department's 
proposed  lease  sale  No.  79,  encompass- 
ing 59  million  acres  in  the  eastern 
gulf.  In  order  to  better  understand  my 
views  with  respect  to  this  particular 
lease  offering  I  think  it  is  helpful  if  I 
review  what  my  State  experienced  ear- 
lier this  year  when  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  announced  its  scheduled 
lease  offering  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
lease  sale  No.  78. 

Once  the  proposed  offering  was  an- 
nounced, the  State  of  Florida,  along 
with  the  Defense  Department  and 
NASA,  expressed  concerns  to  the  De- 
partment concerning  some  of  the 
areas  offered  for  leasing.  The  result  of 
this  negotiation?  Nothing. 

In  so  many  words,  the  Department 
response  was,  "thanks  for  your  com- 
ments, but  we  plan  to  offer  all  the  sug- 
gested areas  for  leasing  in  July.  1983." 


It  was  not  until  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  Included   language   in   the 
fiscal  year  1983  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  to  prohibit  leasing  in  the 
South  Atlantic  that  the  Department 
sat  down  again  with  NASA.  DOD,  and 
the  State  of  Florida  to  work  out  areas 
of    disagreement.    Members    of    the 
Senate  can  see.  therefore,  why  I  do 
not  have  the  strongest  faith  in  the  ex- 
isting partnership  between  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  must  admit,  however,  that 
Secretary  Watt  has  demonstrated  in 
this  particular  lease  sale,  lease  sale  No. 
79.  a  willingness  to  work  out  with  the 
State  of  Florida  their  problems  about 
certain  areas  offered  in  the  eastern 
Gulf   of    Mexico.    My   concerns,    and 
those  of  the  State,  are  reflected  in  the 
House  prohibition  language.  Areas  set 
off  limits  to  leasing  include  tracts  con- 
taining environmentally  sensitive  sea- 
grass  beds  and  coral  communities  as 
well  as  areas  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  adequately  studied  to  determine 
whether  leasing  should  take  place.  In 
addition,    a    protective    buffer    zone 
along   Florida's   gulf   coast   has   been 
designated  to  enhance  protection  of 
our  State's  beaches   and   commercial 
and  sport  fishing  interests. 

I.  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  would 
like  to  see  the  administrative  process 
work  and  the  lease  offering  made  ac- 
cording to  schedule.  What  I  want  to 
insure,  however,  is  that  the  State  of 
Florida  has  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  address  some  of  these  problems. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  I  was  able  to 
bring  to  the  committee's  attention  an 
alternative  proposal  to  the  House  lan- 
guage dealing  with  leasing  in  the  east- 
em  Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  the  com- 
mittee was  discussing  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  covered  the  same  areas  as 
the  House  proposal  on  lease  sale  No. 
79  but  differed  in  two  respects.  First, 
my  amendment  did  not  make  refer- 
ence to  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I 
am  pleased  the  Departments  have 
reached  agreement  with  respect  to 
military  and  defense-related  needs  in 
the  gulf,  so  this  language  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Second,  my  amendment  in- 
cluded language  not  in  the  House  bill 
which  would  allow  leasing  to  take 
place  if  and  when  an  agreement  is  en- 
tered into  by  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
cerning this  lease  offering. 

When  it  became  obvious  to  me  that 
my  amendment  would  not  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  committee,  I  did  not 
push  for  a  vote  on  my  proposal.  I  did. 
however,  stress  my  hope  that  this  al- 
ternative would  be  considered  during 
conference  discussions  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  is  still  my 
hope.  I  believe  this  approach  is  reason- 


able. It  addresses  concents  of  my  State 
and  infers  support  for  the  overall  con- 
cept of  offshore  energy  exploration 
and  development.  I  hope  the  final 
agreement  reached  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing during  conference  consideration  of 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill  will  re- 
flect my  views  and  the  views  of  the 
State  of  Florida.* 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  ready  for  the  vote  on  pas- 
sage. Before  that  vote,  there  is  one 
Senator  whom  I  believe  may  wish  to 
make  some  further  comment.  Pending 
his  arrival,  let  me  summarize  what  we 
have  done  on  this  bill. 

The  Senate  has  increased  the  Interi- 
or appropriations  bill  by  $1,398,400,000 
by  actions  taken  on  the  floor  to  this 
time.  This  total  includes  $410,400,000 
new      budget      authority      and 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote  "Yea.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  18— as  follows: 


m      _ 

$988,000,000  in  off-budget  strategic  pe 
troleum  reserve  spending  authority. 
All  but  $40  million  of  that  total  is  in- 
volved in  the  SPR  issue. 

The  Senate  bill  now  stands  just  $32 
million  below  the  House  in  new  budget 
authority.  Because  of  our  new  bill 
total  of  $8,049,000,000  and  because  we 
yesterday  added  almost  $1  billion  to 
fill  the  SPR.  we  have  been  informed 
we  are  now  likely  to  face  an  OMB  rec- 
ommendation for  a  Presidential  veto 
of  this  bill.  Senators  approaching  the 
vote  on  this  bill  should  be  aware  that 
they  may  well  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it  a  second  time. 

The  Senate  should  be  on  notice  that 
we  shall  have  to  trim  at  least  $1  billion 
from  the  bill  in  conference  if  we 
expect  it  to  be  signed.  Therefore,  no 
program,  no  authorization,  and  no  in- 
dividual expenditure  in  this  bill  is 
immune  from  scrutiny  as  we  take  this 
bill  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  expect  it  to  be  a 
very,  very  difficult  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed? If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  259  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 


Armstrong 

Cranston 

Denton 

Dole 

Eagleton 

East 


Goldwater 
Hatfield 


YEAS— 76 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Ciorton 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Lax  alt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

NAYS- 18 

Grassley 

Heflin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepi>en 

Matlingly 

NOT  VOTING— 6 


Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Nickles 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Trible 


Hollings 
Mathias 


Stennis 
Tower 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  3363),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
clerical  and  technical  corrections  in 
the  engrossment  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
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that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Messrs.  McCluhe, 
Stevd»s,  Laxalt,  Gahn,  Cochran,  An- 
drews.    RUDMAN,     WeICKER.     HaTFIELD. 

Byrd.  Johnston.  Huddleston.  Leahy. 
DeConcini.  Burdick.  Bumpers,  and 
Stknnis  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  it  is  customary  at  these  times  to 
make  what  sometimes  appears  to  be 
pro  forma  thanks  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  his  great  assistance 
and  to  the  staffs  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  want  to  extend  those  thanlis. 
and  they  are  very  real;  they  are  not 
just  pro  forma. 

Working  with  Senator  Johnston  is 
always  a  pleasure,  and  working  with 
the  staff  we  have  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  on  this  subcommittee  makes  the 
job  much  more  easy  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  and  the  work  product  shows 
it.  I  register  that  thanks  to  the  staff 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  McClure.  in  commending  Mr. 
Johnston,  who  is  the  acting  ranking 
member,  and  in  doing  so,  I  also  want 
to  personally  commend  Mr.  McClure. 
the  chairman,  on  the  dedication  and 
skill  and  the  fine  workmanship  they 
have  demonstrated  here  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  They  have  worked  hard. 
They  have  considered  the  amend- 
ments that  were  called  up.  They  have 
done  so.  I  think,  in  a  way  that  has 
made  the  Senate  proud. 

Mr.  Johnston  is  off  the  floor  at  this 
moment,  but  I  certainly  share  the 
managers  comments  concerning  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  I  want  to  add  my  own. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  those  comments. 

I  want  to  add  what  is  kno^'n  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  is 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
as  the  former  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, set  a  very  high  standard 
for  us  to  emulate.  So  we  have  been 
challenged.  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  derelict  if  I  did  not  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
distinguished  designated  minority 
manager.  Mr.  Johnston,  and  to  the 
Senators  who  participated  in  this  bill, 
yet  another  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills. 

We  spent  a  little  over  18  hours  in 
consideration  of  this  measure,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  amendments 
agreed  to.  a  number  rejected.  It  was  a 


difficult  bill  to  deal  with,  and  it  tradi- 
tionally is. 

I  especially  congratulate  Mr. 
McClure  for  his  effective  handling  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
HOUDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ex- 
perience around  here,  I  have  noted 
from  time  to  time  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  unfounded  rumors  circulated,  and 
one  rumor  that  has  been  circulated 
today  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  dragging  their  feet  on  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  bill. 

Now  I  think  that  rumor  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  a  question  which  I 
proposed  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  earlier  today  or  a  statement 
that  I  made:  namely,  that  we  on  our 
side  would  like  to  vote  on  the  Martin 
Luther  King  measure  either  tomorrow 
or  the  week  after  next  and  that  possi- 
bly we  could  work  out  an  agreement 
which  would  set  a  date  certain  so  that 
all  Senators  would  be  on  notice.  That 
date  could  be  on  any  day  of  the  week 
after  next  and  at  any  particular  time. 

The  reason  I  made  the  request  is 
that  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle— and  it  was  not 
I— could  not  be  here  FYiday  this  week, 
could  not  be  here  next  week,  and  he 
was  hopeful  that  he  could  be  here 
when  the  matter  was  voted  on.  So  he 
was  suggesting  that  it  be  tomorrow  or 
the  week  after  next. 

So  I  want  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  the  Democrats  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  drag  their  feet  on  this  matter. 
We  are  ready  to  vote  on  tomorrow.  As 
I  have  privately  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  think  we 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  an  agreement 
which  would  allow  for  2  hours  of 
debate  on  tomorrow  and  1  hour  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Randolph  to  be 
equally  divided,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tl  is 
morning  when  the  Senate  opened~I 
guess  it  was  this  morning,  it  seems  like 
a  long  time  ago— but  this  morning,  the 
minority  leader  and  I  had  a  little  collo- 
quy about  one  of  the  Democratic  Pres- 
idential candidates  in  the  Senate— and 
I  guess,  with  a  lack  of  a  seriousness.  I 
said  that  there  are  several  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  it  would  be  a 
little  difficult  to  figure  out  which 
one— but  that  one  of  those  Members 
would  be  absent  on  Friday,  when  I  had 
announced  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
try  to  get  the  Martin  Luther  King 
vote. 

I  also  explained  to  the  minority 
leader,  in  our  colloquy  this  morning 
during  leader  time,  that  I,  long  ago, 
before  the  August  recess,  said  that  I 


was  going  to  try  to  take  up  that  meas- 
ure shortly  after  we  returned  from  the 
August  recess.  And  I  am  committed  to 
that— indeed,  I  took  the  matter  direct- 
ly to  the  calendar  in  order  to  expedite 
that— and  I  want  to  perform  on  that 
commitment. 

I  have  announced  now  for  some  sev- 
eral days  we  were  going  to  do  it  on 
Friday  and  I  expect  that  some  of  my 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
made  their  plans  on  that  basis. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  the  minority 
leaders  wants  to  offer  a  time  agree- 
ment and  if  he  wants  to  do  the  meas- 
ure on  tomorrow,  if  he  will  give  me  a 
little  time  and  I  can  run  that  through 
our  traps  and  see.  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
if  we  can  do  it.  But  if  we  cannot  do  it, 
I  must  tell  the  minority  leader  in  all 
candor  that  it  is  my  intention  to  try  to 
reach  that  bill  on  Friday  of  this  week. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  postpone  it  for 
a  week  and  a  half. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  certainly  recognize  the 
circumstances  that  would  conspire  to 
put  the  majority  leader  in  the  position 
that  he  is  and  I  respect  his  position 
and  certainly  would  not  expect  him  to 
break  any  commitment  and  would  re- 
spect him  for  keeping  it.  But  if  he  is 
ready  on  tomorrow,  we  are  ready  on 
this  side.  I  might  have  to  add  to  the 
request  that  there  be  1  hour  on  an 
amendment  which  might  or  might  not 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Nunn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well,  I  will  run 
that  through  our  system  and  we  will 
see. 

Just  to  repeat  it  for  the  sake  of  clar- 
ity, I  do  feel  a  strong  commitment  to 
take  the  matter  up  this  week.  If  we 
can  do  it  tomorrow  on  a  time  agree- 
ment, that  is  fine  with  me.  I  will  check 
our  side  to  see  if  that  works  out.  But  if 
we  cannot  get  that  agreement,  regard- 
less of  which  side  the  objection  might 
come  from.  I  am  committed  to  try  to 
take  up  the  measure  on  Friday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  While  the  majority 
leader  has  the  floor  and  is  answering 
questions,  would  he  also  indicate 
whether  or  not  there  is  going  to  be 
any  more  rollcall  votes  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  asking. 

It  is  5  o'clock  plus  4  minutes.  I  am 
told  we  can  get  to  the  revenue  sharing 
reauthorization  bill.  That  will  not  take 
more  than  an  hour  or  so.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  that.  So  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  ahead  with  it  and  I  would  expect 
rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  trying  to 
run  our  clearances  on  a  time  agree- 
ment on  the  Martin  Luther  King 
matter,  I  wonder  if  the  minority 
leader  is  in  a  position  to  approve  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we 
now  go  to  the  revenue  sharing  reau- 
thorization. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  here  and  he  has 
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indicated  that  it  is  all  right  to  go  to  it. 
But  he  does  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
in  a  long  time  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  plan  to  be  in  a 
long  time,  I  say  to  the  minority  leader 
and  my  friend  from  Louisiana.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
stay  past  6:30  or  7  o'clock.  I  am  hope- 
ful we  can  finish  by  that  time. 

Later,  the  following  occurred: 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  on  the  floor  and  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  his  sugges- 
tion of  taking  up  the  Martin  Luther 
King  bill  tomorrow.  I  ran  my  hotline 
on  this  side  and  I  find  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  taking  up  the  Martin 
Luther  King  bill  tomorrow.  However, 
there  is  an  objection  to  a  time  limita- 
tion. As  a  practical  matter,  I  say  to  the 
minority  leader,  under  those  circum- 
stances, I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
ought  to  continue  with  the  original 
plan;  that  is,  to  try  to  do  State  author- 
ization tomorrow  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  go  to  Martin  Luther 
King  on  Friday. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  finishing 
that  bill  on  Friday,  given  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  advised  that  there  are  ob- 
jections to  time  limitations  or  to  limi- 
tation to  the  number  of  amendments 
at  this  time.  It  seems  certain  that  we 
cannot  finish  the  bill  in  1  day.  I  am 
committed  to  do  the  bill  and  to  finish 
the  bill,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
finish  it  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  minority 
leader  that  I  appreciate  his  offer,  but  I 
must  respectfully  say  that  I  think  the 
better  part  of  discretion  on  this  side 
would  be  to  stick  to  the  original  plan. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
revenue-sharing  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1426)  to  reauthorize  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  of  general-purpose  fiscal 
assistance  to  local  governments  for  3  fiscal 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Teruiessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local 
Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1983". 


DEFINITIONS  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  6701  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1981.  and 
October  1,  1982"  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1  of  1982. 
1983.  1984,  and  1985 ', 

(2)  by  striking  out  "allocate  amounts"  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "make  all  data  com- 
putations", and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "having  one  unit  of 
general  local  government"  in  subsection 
(e)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  is 
the  sole  unit  of  general  local  government  in 
the  area". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6701  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  adjusted  taxes  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government'  means  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  the  unit  of  general  local  government  for 
public  purposes  (except  employee  and  em- 
ployer assessments  and  contributions  to  fi- 
nance retirement  and  social  insurance  sys- 
tems and  other  special  assessments  for  cap- 
ital outlay)  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  general  statistical  purposes 
and  adjusted  (under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury)  to  exclude  amounts 
properly  allocated  to  education  expenses. 

"(9)  'urbanized  population'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  general  statistical  purposes.". 

(2)  Clause  (A)  of  section  6709(a)(2)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  adjusted  taxes  of  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  divided  by". 

(3)  Clause  (5)  of  section  6707(c)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

ADDITIONAL  COMPLIANCE  ASSURANCES 

Sec  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6704  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(9)  the  government  will  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  sections  6714  and  6723.". 
reductions  in  state  government 
allocations 
Sec   4.   Section  6706   of   title   31,   United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

STATE  variations  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
ALLOCATIONS 

Sec  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6711  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(1). 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

INFORMATION  USED  IN  ALLOCATION  FORMULAS 

Sec  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6713  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "before  the  beginning  of  the  enti- 
tlement period"  after  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce". 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Sec  7.  Section  6714  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  respectively. 


(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(2)"  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (a)(1)", 

(4)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(c). 

(5)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(2)"  in 
subsection  (c)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (a)(1)".  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (2).  respec- 
tively. 

DISCRIMINATION  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  8.  Section  6717  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretarj'  submits 
a  notice  of  noncompliance  to  the  govern- 
ment" in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  government  receives  a  notice 
of  noncompliance  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  suspend  pay- 
ments to  the  government  under  this  chapter 
unless  by  the  10th  day  after  the  decision"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  notify  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  decision  and  shall  suspend 
payments  to  the  government  under  this 
chapter  unless,  within  10  days  after  the  gov- 
ernment receives  notice  of  the  decision,". 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  6724  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Before"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Before". 

(b)  Clause  (8)  of  section  6704(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  reports  required  under 
section  6724(b)  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "to  determine  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter". 

ALTERNATIVE  ALLOCATIONS  OF  REVENUE-SHAR- 
ING FUNDS  TO  UNITS  OF  GENERAL  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Sec  10.  (a)  Chapter  67  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  6713  through 
6724  as  sections  6716  through  6727.  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  6710  as  sec- 
tion 6715, 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  6708,  6709, 
6711.  and  6712  as  sections  6711.  6712,  6714, 
and  6713,  respectively,  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  section  6707  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

••§6708.   EnlitlemenU  for  units  of  general  local 

government 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  each  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  each 
entitlement  period  an  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  which  would  be  allocated 
to  such  unit  of  general  local  government  for 
such  entitlement  period  under— 

"(A)  sections  6711.  6712.  and  6713.  or 

"(B)  section  6714. 
if    the    amount   authorized    under   section 
6703(b)(2)  for  such  entitlement  period  were 
$4,566,700,000,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  allocated  to  such  unit  of 
general  local  government  for  such  entitle- 
ment period  under  section  6709  or  6710.  as 
adjusted  by  reason  of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)(1)  If  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
proportionately  reduce  (but  not  below  zero) 
the  allocation  differential  of  all  units  of 
general  local  government  located  in  a  State 
in  a  manner  which  insures  that  the  sum  of 
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the  entitlements  of  all  units  of  general  local 
government  located  in  such  State  for  the 
entitlement  period  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  allocated  to  such  State  for  such  en- 
titlement period  under  section  6707. 

"(2)    AlXOCATION    DIFTEBENTIAL.— For    PUT- 

poses  of  this  subsection,  the  term  allocation 
differential'  means  the  portion,  if  any.  of 
the  allocation  made  to  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  under  section  6709  or  6710 
for  the  entitlement  period  that  exceeds  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
with  respect  to  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  for  such  entitlement  period. 
"6  6709.  Allocations  for  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan 
Native  villages 

"(a)  The  amount  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  to  each  Indian  tribe 
or  Alaskan  Native  village  having  a  recog- 
nized governing  body  carrying  out  substan- 
tial governmental  duties  and  powers  is  an 
amount  t>earing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  allocated  under  section  6707  to  the 
State  in  which  such  tribe  or  village  is  locat- 
ed as  the  population  of  such  tribe  or  village 
bears  to  the  population  of  the  entire  State. 
••(b)  If  the  amount  allocated  to  any  Indian 
tribe  or  Alaskan  Native  village  under  this 
section  is  waived  by  the  governing  body  of 
such  tribe  or  village,  the  amount  waived 
shall  be  paid  to  the  county  government  in 
the  county  area  in  which  such  tribe  or  vil- 
lage is  located. 
"9  S710.  Allocations  for  local  governmenU 

■•(a)  The  amount  allocated  to  each  unit  of 
general  local  government  (other  than  an 
Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  Native  village)  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  is  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  gener- 
al local  government  allocation  as— 
••(1)  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  population  of  such  unit  of  gener- 
al local  government,  multiplied  by 

'(B)  the  general  tax  effort  factor  of  such 
unit  of  general  local  government,  multiplied 
by 

"(C)  the  relative  income  factor  of  such 
unit  of  general  local  government,  bears  to 

"(2)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  clause  ( 1 )  for  all  units  of  the  general 
local  government  located  in  such  State. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  per  capita  allocation  of  any 
unit  of  general  local  government  in  a  State 
under  this  section  for  any  entitlement 
period  shall  be  at  least  15  percent  but  not 
more  than  160  percent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(i)  the  amount  allocated  to  the  State 
under  section  6707.  by 
••(ii)  the  population  of  the  State. 
"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  145  percent"  for  "leo  percent' 
in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment whose  per  capita  adjusted  taxes 
exceed  250  percent  of  the  average  per  capita 
adjusted  taxes  of  all  units  of  general  local 
government  within  the  State  in  which  such 
unit  of  general  local  government  is  located 
(other  than  Indian  tribes  or  Alaskan  Native 
villages)  that  are  classified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  for  general  statistical  pur- 
poses as  being  the  same  form  of  governmen- 
tal unit  as  such  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  amount  all<x:ated  to  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  undt r  this  section 
for  any  entitlement  period  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  taxes  of  such  unit  of 
general  local  government,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  250  percent  of  the  quotient  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(i)  the  general  local  government  alloca- 
tion, by 


"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  adjusted 
taxes  of  all  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  the  State  in  which  such  unit  of 
general  local  government  is  located  (other 
than  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan  Native  vil- 
lages). 

"(3)  If  the  amount  allocated  to  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  (except  sin  Indian 
tribe,  or  an  Alaskan  Native  village)  under 
this  section  for  an  entitlement  period  would 
be  less  than  $200  but  for  this  paragraph,  no 
allocation  shall  be  made  to  such  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  under  this  section  for 
such  entitlement  period. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  proportion- 
al  adjustments   in   the   amounts   allocated 
under  subsection   (a)   to   units  of   general 
local  governments  located  within  the  same 
State  that  are  necessary  to  bring  such  allo- 
cations into  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  in  the  following  order: 
"(A)  under  paragraph  (1), 
"(B)  under  paragraph  (2),  and 
"(C)  under  paragraph  (3). 
■•(5)  If  the  amount  allocated  to  any  unit  of 
general  lex^al  government  under  this  section 
is  waived  by  the  governing  body  of  such  unit 
of  general  local  government,  the  amount 
waived  shall  be  paid  to  the  county  govern- 
ment in  the  country  area  in  which  such  unit 
of  general  local  government  is  located. 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  The  term    general  local  government 
allocation'  means,  with  respect  to  units  of 
general  local  government  located  in  a  State, 
the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  allocated  to  such  State 
under  section  6707,  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  allocated 
under  section  6709  to  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaskan  Native  villages  located  in  such 
State. 

•'(2)(A)  The  term  "general  tax  effort 
factor"  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  6712(a)(2). 

■•(3)  The  term  relative  income  factor' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  unit  of  general 
local  government,  an  amount  determined  by 
dividing— 

••(A)  the  per  capita  income  of  the  State, 
by 

••(B)  the  per  capita  income  of  such  unit  of 
general  local  government. 

•■(4)  The  term  per  capita  allocation' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  unit  of  general 
local  government,  the  amount  determined 
by  dividing— 

••(A)  the  amount  allocated  to  such  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  this  section 
for  the  entitlement  period,  by 

•(B)  the  population  of  such  unit  of  gener- 
al local  government. 

••(5)  The  term  'per  capita  adjusted  taxes' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  unit  of  general 
local  government,  the  amount  determined 
by  dividing— 

•■(A)  the  adjusted  taxes  of  such  unit  of 
general  local  government,  by 

"(B)  the  population  of  such  unit  of  gener- 
al local  government. 

•■(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
decides  that  information  available  for  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  for  an  entitle- 
ment period  is  inadequate  in  allocating  an 
amount  under  this  section  for  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  (except  a  county  gov- 
ernment) with  a  population  below  a  number 
(of  not  more  than  500)  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  may  allocate  to  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  an  amount 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  general  local 
government  allocation  of  the  units  of  gener- 
al local  government  in  the  State  in  which 
such   unit   is   located   for   the  entitlement 


period  as  the  population  of  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  units  of  general  local  government 
in  the  State  (other  than  Indian  tribes  or 
Alaskan  Native  villages).  If  the  Secretary  al- 
locates an  amount  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  general  local 
government  allocation  of  the  units  of  gener- 
al local  government  in  the  State  in  which 
such  unit  is  located  by  the  amount  allocated 
under  this  subsection.". 

(b)(1)  Section  6701  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'section  6721(b)"  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of -section  6724(b) ". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  6716  (a)  or 
(b)"  in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
6719". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  6716(b)"  in 
subsection  (a)(3)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'section  6719(b) ". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "sections  6708(b),  6709. 
6711,  and  6712(a)  (2)  and  (3)"  in  subsection 
(a)(5)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 6711(b),  6712,  6714,  and  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  6713(a) ", 

(E)  by  striking  out  "6705-6713(0(1)"  in 
subsection  (a)(5)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "6705  through  6716(c)(1) ", 

(F)  by  striking  out  ""section  6710""  in  sub- 
section (a)(5)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  6715  ", 

(G)  by  striking  out  "sections  6708-6712"  in 
subsection  (d)  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  6708 
through  6715  ",  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  "6705-6713(0(1)"  in 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•6705  through  6716(c)(1)"'. 

(2)  Clause  (2)  of  section  6703(b)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
"pay"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "entitle- 
ments to  units  of  general  local  government 
under  section  6708.". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6704  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  6723(b)"  in 
clause  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 6726(b)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  6724(b)"  in 
clause  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 6727(b)".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  'sections  6714  and 
6723  "  in  clause  (9),  as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 6717  and  6726  ". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6707  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  State  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  and  allocate  the  greater 
amount  to  the  State.". 

(5)  Section  6712  of  such  title,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  6708"  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  6711  ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  6708(a)"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•section  6711(a)". 

(6)  Section  6713  of  such  title,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ""under  section  6711  or 
6712"  after  "entitlement  period  "  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsection  (a), 

(B)  by  inserting  "under  this  section"  after 
•"adjustment"  in  subsection  (b). 


(C)  by  inserting  "under  section  6711  or 
6712"  after  "general  local  government"  In 
subsection  (b),  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "under  section  6711  or 
6712"  after  "general  local  government"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c). 

(7)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6714  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'A  State"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'In 
lieu  of  the  allocation  made  under  section 
6711(a)  or  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
6712.  a  State", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sections  6708(a)  and 
6709  (a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  6711(a)  and  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  6712  ",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "6708(a)  or  6709  (a)  or 
(b)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "6711(a)  or  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  6712". 

(8)  Section  6715  of  such  Code,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "would  receive"  in  sub- 
section (a)  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  section  6708  ", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "allocated  to  a  county 
area"  in  subsection  (b)(1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  entitlement  under  sec- 
tion 7608  of  a  country  area  ", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "allocated  to  the  gov- 
errunents"  in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  entitlements  under 
section  7608  of  the  governments  ", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "amounts  allocated  to" 
in  subsection  (c)  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "entitlements 
under  section  6708  of  ",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "amount  allocated  to" 
in  subsection  (c)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "entitlement  under  section  6708  of". 

(9)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6720(b)(1)  of 
such  title,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •"6716(a)"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"6719(a)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '"6716(b)'"  in  clause  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""6719(b)". 

(10)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  6720 
and  sections  6721.  6722,  6723,  6724,  and 
6726(f)(1)(C)  of  such  title,  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  6716(a)  or 
(b)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
6719". 

(11)  Sections  6720(c)  and  6721(a)(1)(B)  of 
such  title,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■•6719"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•6722". 

(12)  Section  6720(d)(2)(B)  and  6725(a)  of 
such  title,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "6718"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■6721". 

(13)  Sections  6721  and  6723(a)  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "6717"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "6720". 

(14)  Sections  6722(c)  and  6726(f)(1)(A)  of 
such  title,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""6721(b)"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""6724(b)"'. 

(15)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6724  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■6716(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6719(d)". 

(16)  Clause  (2)  of  section  6727  of  such 
title,  as  amended  by  section  9(a)  of  this  Act 


and  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  6716-6720"  in 
subclause  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"sections  6719  through  6723", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6715,  and  6723"  in 
subclause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"6718,  and  6726  ",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  6723"  in  sub- 
clause (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 6726". 

(17)  The  heading  for  section  6711  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§6711.  Alternative  allocations  for  county  areas 
and  county  governments". 

(18)  The  heading  for  section  6712  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§6712.   Alternative   allocations   for  other   local 
governments". 

(19)  The  heading  for  section  6713  of  such 
title,  as  redesignated,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§6713.  Adjustments  to  alternative  allocations  to 
local  governments". 

(20)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  67 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  sections  6708  through  6724 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"6708.  Entitlements    for    units    of    general 

local  government. 

"6709.  Allocations    for    Indian    tribes    and 
Alaskan  Native  villages. 

"'6710.  Allocations  for  local  governments. 

•"6711.  Alternative    allocations    for    county 
areas  and  county  governments. 

■"6712.  Alternative     allocations     for     other 
local  governments. 

"6713.  Adjustments    to    alternative    alloca- 
tions to  local  governments. 

"'6714.  State  variation  of  local  goverrunent 
allocations. 

"6715.  Separate  law  enforcement  officer  al- 
locations for  Louisiana. 

■'6716.  Information  used  in  allocation  for- 
mulas. 

"6717.  Public  hearings. 

•6718.  Prohibition  on  using  payments  to  in- 
fluence legislation. 

'■6719.  Prohibited  discrimination. 

••6720.  Discrimination  proceedings. 

•'6721.  Suspension  and  termination  of  pay- 
ments   in    discrimination    pro- 
ceedings. 
■6722.  Compliance  agreements. 
•6723.  Enforcement  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  prohibitions  on  discrimi- 
nation. 
•6724.  Civil  action  by  a  person  adversely  af- 
fected. 

••6725.  Judicial  review. 
•6726.  Audits,  investigations,  and  reviews. 
•6727.  Reports. ". 
(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

shall  apply  to— 

(1)  any  entitlement  period  for  which  the 
amount  authorized  under  section  6703(b)(2) 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  exceeds 
$4,566,700,000,  and 

(2)  any  entitlement  period  which  begins 
after  such  entitlement  period. 

ADJUSTED  TAXES  OF  UNITS  OF  GENERAL  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  1983 
ENTITLEMENT  PERIOD 

Sec  U.  (a)  For  purposes  of  allocating 
amounts  among  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment located  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  under  chapter  67  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  entitlement 
period  beginning  October  1,  1983,  the  ad- 
justed taxes  of  those  governments  shall  in- 


clude property  taxes  levied  for  fiscal  year 
1982  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  recognized  as  fiscal  year  1982  re- 
ceipts pursuant  to  sections  21  and  23  of 
chapter  59  and  sections  35  through  46  of 
chapter  44  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  if  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  August  1,  1983,  or 
twenty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  whichever  is  later,  that  all  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  Massachusetts 
(other  than  those  qualifying  for  the  excep- 
tion in  section  6726(a)(2)  of  such  title,  as  re- 
designated by  section  10(a)(1)  of  this  Act) 
will  be  required,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1985  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  submit  their  audited  financial  state- 
ments in  accordance  with  generally  accept- 
ed accounting  principles,  as  established  by 
the  National  Council  on  Governmental  Ac- 
counting and  its  successor  bodies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  treatment  of  the  General 
Fixed  Asset  Account  Group,  and  as  adopted 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(c)  Any  property  tax  credited  by  reason  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  to  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  year  1982  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  for  purposes 
of  allocating  funds  to  such  unit  of  general 
local  government  under  chapter  67  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  credited 
to  such  unit  of  general  local  government  for 
any  other  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
belief  that  if  we  really  want  to  we  can 
finish  this  bill  rather  quickly.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  an 
amendment,  which  will  not  be  debated 
at  length.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  an  amendment.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
may  have  an  amendment  and  there  is 
a  possibility  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  have  an  amendment.  Well,  he 
does  have  an  amendment,  unless  we 
can  work  out  some  way  to  take  care  of 
it  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  have  an 
amendment,  also. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
being  there  are  not  that  many  amend- 
ments and  this  is  a  matter  that  I  think 
is  very  important. 

We  ought  to  try  to  finish  it  tonight 
if  we  can.  I  do  not  have  any  desire  to 
stay  here  too  late,  but  if  it  appears  we 
are  moving  along  at  great  speed  and  if 
Members  will  cooperate  by  not  trying 
to  tell  us  all  they  know  about  this 
matter  tonight,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  taking 
up  S.  1426.  the  bill  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  extend  the  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  program  for  3  years 
and  make  a  few  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
reached  agreement  on  expediting  this 
legislation,  and  I  know  that  local  offi- 
cials throughout  the  Nation  will  wel- 
come swift  Senate  action  assuring  that 
revenue  sharing  payments  continue 
without  interruption. 
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Before  the  August   recess  our  col-  period.  They  do  not  oppose  the  exten-  the  importance  of  revenue  sharing  and 
le^es  in  the  House  completed  action  sion  of  general  revenue  sharing,  but  the  role  it  plays  m  the  Federal  system, 
on  their  version  of  revenue  sharing  they  are  concerned  about  the  possibili-  and  he  helped  considerably  in  building 
legislation   H  R   2780.  As  modified  on  ty  of  increasing  the  funding  over  $4.6  the  consensus  we  reached  in  the  Fi- 
the  House  floor,  that  bill  moves  sig-  billion.  The  key  paragraph  is:  nance    Committee.    His    efforts,    and 
nificantly    closer    to    the    approach  We  and  the  Presidents  other  senfor  advis-  those    of    Senator    Durenberger    as 
taken  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  S.  ers  will  strongly  recommend  to  the  Presi-  chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 
1426  The  House  changed  their  bill  to  dent  a  veto  of  any  legislation  which  funds  intergovernmental    Relations    of    the 
limit  the  funding  Increase  for  revenue  general  revenue  sharing  In  excess  of  $4.6  bil-  Government   Affairs   Committee,   are 
sharing  to  $450  million  the  amount  al-  "°"  annually.  much  appreciated  by  our  colleagues. 
S^^for  under™  Xdget  resolution.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  And.  although  we  have  some  differ- 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  with  the  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ences  over  the  question  of  funding  for 
Finance  Committee  and  hold  funding  (See  exhibit  1.)  this  program.   I   want  also  to  thank 
at    present    levels    but    at    least    the  expedite  action  Senator   Long   for   helping   us   reach 
House  moved  in  the  right  direction.  In  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House  agreement  in  committee,  and  Senators 
addition,  the  House  limited  the  exten-  action  means  the  Senate  can  make  a  Bradley  and  Moynihan  for  their  con- 
sion  of  the  program  to  3  years,  as  our  major     contribution     by     completing  tinuing   interest   in   the   program,   al- 
committee  and  the  President  have  rec-  action  now  on  revenue  sharing.  Taking  though  I  trust  that  their  amendments 
ommended.  This  gives  certainty  to  lo-  care  of   revenue  sharing  means  ena-  to  the  bill  will  not  be  agreed  to.  They 
calities  while  at  the  same  time  giving  bling  local  governments  to  plan  their  are  offered  in  good  faith,  but  they  cost 
Congress    an    early    opportunity    to  budgets  for  the  next  few  years  with  money:  And  that  we  ought  to  avoid, 
review  the  program.  The  House  also  certainty.    The    3-year    extension    is  level  funding 
removed  all  authority  for  appropriat-  strongly      supported      by      President  j^^.    president,   let   me   make   clear 
ing   revenue  sharing   money   for   the  Reagan,  and  we  can  do  the  President  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j  appreciate  the  changes 
States,    and    restored    the    Louisiana  and  ourselves  a  favor  by  clearing  this  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  House  bill  that  make  it 
sheriffs  to  the  program.  program   now.   so   as   to   make   more  ^^^^  fiscally  responsible.  I  continue  to 
I  think  the  point  I  would  like  to  room  in  the  legislative  agenda  to  con-  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
make  is  that  we  are  talking  about  a  3-  sider  real,  substantial  action  to  cut  the  ^^^  Finance  Committee  bill   without 
year  program.  That  is  what  the  county  deficit.    That    is    where    our    priority  further  changes   Our  policy  of  adher- 
and  local  officials  have  been  asking  for  ought  to  be.                      ^  .  ♦v.    tt  ing  to  present   funding  levels  is  not 
for  some  time,  some  stability,  some  In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  House  consistent  with  the  President's 
certainty.    But    we    are    also    talking  bill  has  been  modified  to  conform  it  ^^^-^^^   j^  jg  ^^^  ^ight  thing  for  us  to 
about  level  funding  at  $4.6  billion  a  more  closely  to  the  Senate  bill  means  ^^  of  course  localities  could  use  more 
year  for  the  next  3-year  period.  we  may  be  able  to  agree  fairly  swiftly  g^  ^^^  ^eM^re  mothers.  Gov- 
I  know  there  will  be  amendments  of-  «"  ^  House-Senate  package.  There  is  ^^^^^^^  contractors,  farmers,   home- 
fered  to  increase  that  funding,  but  I  every  reason  to  do  that  while  we  have  ^^^-^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  buyers,   and  just 
would  say.  as  I  said  in  the  committee,  a  bit  of  momentum.  ^^^^^  everyone  you  can  think  of.  But 
we  are  faced  with  massive  deficits.  We  senate  bill  .  ^  ^^  cannot  even  hold  the  line  here- 
do  not  have  any  revenue  to  share.  We  s.    1426   is   simple   and   straightfor-  ^^^  reduce    just   hold  the  line— in  a 
have  a  lot  of  deficits  we  ought  to  be  ward.  It  provides  for  continuing  reve-  program  tliat  benefits  other  units  of 
sharing.  We  certainly  do  not  have  any  nue  sharing  payments  to  units  of  local  Government    rather  than  individuals 
revenue  to  share.  government  at  present  funding  levels  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^y  cannot  claim  to 
I  suggest  that  even  if  you  increase  for  3  years.  It  makes  a  number  of  tech-  ^^  serious  about  the  deficit.  The  $450 
this    program    by    $450    million    and  nical    adjustments    in    the    program.  njjjjjQn  increase  proposed  in  the  House 
spread  that  out  across  the  country,  it  many    of    which    came    to    attention  ^^^^     ^^^    allowed    for    in    the    1984 
will  not  make  that  much  difference  in  when  the  law  was  recodified  last  year,  j^   J     ^  ^dds  up  to  $1  35  billion  over  3 
each  locality.  The  bill  would  retain  the  present  law  J^   -^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^  ^^^jj  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
It  just  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  requirement  that    if  any  money  is  to  ^^^j^  ^^         another  addition  to  the 
demonstration  we  could  make  that  we  be  appropriated  for  a  St^ates  share  of  0^^  triple-digit  deficits  we  are 
are  willing  to  hold  down  the  Federal  revenue  sharing,  the  States  must  first  concerned  about  Let  us  prove  that 
deficit,  at  least  a  little  bit.  Why  add  a  agree  to  reduce  other  Federal  grant  stricking  with  the  funding 
half  a  billion  dollars  when  there  is  no  funds  by  an  equivalent  amount,  dollar  '  Finance  Committee  bill 
real  demand  for  it.  there  is  no  clamor  for  dollar.  Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  '^vel  m  the  Finance  committee  oiii. 
for  it?  It  was  in  the  budget  resolution,  provision      for      triggering      formula  formula 
but    that    does    not    mean    anything,  changes  concerning  the  distribution  of  Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  understand 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  the  budget  funds   within   States   if   the   level   of  why  there  is  always  a  lot  of  concern 
resolution.  funding    is    increased    over    that    in  when  we  suggest  any  changes  in  the 
There   are   a   lot   of   spending   pro-  present  law.  This  proposal,  the  result  revenue  sharing  formula.  The  formula 
grams.  There  are  not  many  cuts  in  of  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  careful  con-  has  worked  fairly  well,  and  it  contm- 
spending  programs  in  the  budget  reso-  sideration  on  the  part  of  our  colleague  ues  to  be  a  realistic  compromise  for 
lution.  We  are  still  trying  to  act  on  the  from     Minnesota.     Senator     Duren-  governing   the    allocation   of    general 
budget  resolution,  too.  It  is  my  hope  berger.  is  designed  to  insure  that  no  purpose  fiscal  assistance, 
that  we  can  move  on  this  legislation  in  additional  funds  are  put  into  the  pro-  I  would  point  out.  however,  that  the 
an  expedited  manner  with  level  fund-  gram  unless  certain  marginal,  but  sig-  formula  modifications  proposed  under 
ing   and  that  we  can  satisfy  the  con-  nificant.    improvements    in    the    way  our  bill  are  strictly  conditioned.  None 
cems  members  have.  funds  are  distributed  can  be  agreed  to.  of  them  would  take  effect  unless  we 
I   ask   unanimous  consent   to   have  While  I  am  mentioning  the  contribu-  increase  funding  for  the  revenue  shar- 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  tions  Members  have  made  to  this  legis-  ing  program;  no  State  would  have  its 
statement  a  letter  by  the  Director  of  lation.  let  me  acknowledge  the  invalu-  allocation  changed;  and  no  jurisdiction 
the     Office     of     Management     and  able  role  played  by  the  distinguished  in  any  State  could  receive  less  in  reve- 
Budget.  David  Stockman,  and  the  Sec-  Senator   from   Pennsylvania.   Senator  nue  sharing  funds  than  it  presently  re- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  for  this  admin-  Heinz,  who  chairs  our  Subcommittee  ceives.  The  triggered  formula  changes 
istration,  Donald  Regan.   The  entire  on  Revenue  Sharing.  He  has  made  a  proposed    by    Senator    Durenberger. 
letter  says  in  effect  that  we  are  for  determined  effort  since  the  beginning  dealing  with  the  maximum  and  mini- 
level  funding.  $4.6  billion  for  a  3-year  of  the  year  to  focus  our  attention  on  mum    constraints,    the    budget    con- 
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straint.  and  eliminating  the  separate 
county  area  allocation,  are  Intended  to 
even  out  the  distribution  of  revenue 
sharing  funds  if  money  is  made  avail- 
able to  do  that  fairly.  If  extra  funds 
are  not  made  available— which  is  my 
preference,  and  I  understsmd  Senator 
Durenberger's  as  well— no  change 
would  be  made.  This  is  a  simple  matter 
of  trying  to  guarantee  that  any  addi- 
tional funds  are  used  as  equitably  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  Members  have 
amendments  and  I  hope  we  can  by 
agreement  take  them  up  and  consider 
them  in  a  prompt  and  orderly  fashion. 
Then  we  can  move  toward  final  action 
of  revenue  sharing  extension  legisla- 
tion. 

Exhibit  1 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  19,  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  convey  the 
Administration's  firm  opposition  to  the 
funding  for  GenersU  Revenue  Sharing  at  a 
level  over  $4.6  billion  annually  for  a  three 
year  period.  A  funding  level  of  $4.6  billion 
and  reauthorization  period  of  three  years  is 
in  agreement  with  the  levels  reported  out  in 
S.  1426.  which  reauthorizes  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing. 

The  funding  level  contained  in  S.  1426  is  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  House 
passed  bill,  which  authorizes  $5.02  billion. 
The  House  legislation  would  provide  $1.3 
billion  in  additional  spending  authority  and 
$1.2  billion  in  outlays  for  General  Revenue 
Sharing  in  the  1984-1986  period.  Increases 
of  this  magnitude  are  inappropriate  in  light 
of  the  serious  financial  problems  facing  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Administration  does  not  oppose  the 
extension  of  General  Revenue  Sharing.  It  is 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a  fiscally 
irresponsible  funding  increases  over  $4.6  bil- 
lion. 

We  and  the  President's  other  senior  advi- 
sors will  strongly  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  veto  of  any  legislation  which  funds 
General  Revenue  Sharing  at  a  level  in 
excess  of  $4.6  billion  annually. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  an 
identical  letter  to  Senator  Baker. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director, 
Donald  T.  Regan, 
Secretary       of      the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Before  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  I  think  we 
should  hear  from  somebody  on  the  mi- 
nority side. 

Mr.  MO"¥T^IHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  asked  me  to  proceed  at  this 
point.  I  had  in  mind  simply  to  offer  di- 
rectly an  amendment.  First,  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  other 
business  to  speak  about,  he  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania appreciates  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  introductory  state- 


ment on  this  bill,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  not  mind. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  up  for  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation today  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing reauthorization  bill,  S.  1426.  This 
bill  which  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  President  in  early  June  1983,  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  June  29.  1983. 
Current  cosponsors  of  S.  1426  include 
Senators  Dole.  Durenberger.  Brad- 
ley. Chafee.  Symms.  Packwood. 
Grassley.  Roth,  Danforth,  Dodd,  and 

DOMENICI. 

As  we  all  know  the  current  authori- 
zation for  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  expires  on  September  30. 
1983.  That  deadline  has  loomed  large 
in  the  eyes  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  local  officials  who  have 
come  to  rely  upon  this  most  efficient 
means  of  providing  Federal  support. 
By  providing  these  unrestricted  funds 
Congress  has  since  1972— when  GRS 
was  first  enacted  as  the  core  of  the 
ambitious  New  Federalism  plan— given 
local  leadership  in  39,000  communities 
the  capacity  to  apply  Federal  funds  to 
their  most  pressing  local  needs.  At  a 
time  when  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams continue  to  be  cut  back,  it  is 
even  more  imperative  that  we  com- 
plete the  reauthorization  of  a  program 
that  provides  support  for  an  enormous 
range  of  social  services  and  municipal 
activities.  If  we  delay  local  officials 
will  be  faced  with  losing  on  the  aver- 
age 7  percent  of  local  revenues,  a  loss 
which  would  require,  for  example, 
local  property  tax  increases  of  more 
than  20  percent  to  replace. 

The  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1983  would  reau- 
thorize the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  for  3  years  at  the  current 
funding  level  of  $4.6  billion.  S.  1426  is 
similar  to  S.  41  introduced  by  Senator 
Durenberger  earlier  this  year  and  co- 
sponsored  by  76  Senators. 

formula  modifications 

The  only  notable  change  is  the  con- 
tingency amendment  to  change  the 
local  allocation  formula  for  fairness 
purposes.  These  changes  would  only 
be  triggered  if  funds  were  added  to  S. 
1426  to  hold  harmless  all  jurisdictions. 
The  formula  changes  would  have  no 
effect  on  allocations  among  States  and 
no  recipient  government  would  receive 
less  from  the  program  than  it  does 
currently.  We  agree  that  the  intra- 
state GRS  formula  is  essentially 
sound:  it  usually  provides  a  good 
match  between  payments  and  local 
fiscal  capacities  and  responsibilities. 
However,  there  are  inequities  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  Nation's 
most  fiscally  distressed  communities— 
in  some  cases  the  most  devastated 
urban  areas  are  being  grievously  short- 
changed. 


The  formula  changes  include: 
First,  detiering  the  formula  so  that 
all  local  governments  within  a  State 
compete  with  one  another  on  an  equal 
basis; 

Second,  changing  the  maximum  con- 
straint on  allocations  to  recipient  gov- 
ernments from  145  percent  of  the 
statewide  per  capita  average  to  160 
percent  of  that  average; 

Third,  changing  the  minimum  con- 
straint from  20  percent  of  the  state- 
wide per  capita  average  to  15  percent 
of  the  average;  and 

Fourth,  replacing  the  current  budget 
constraint  limiting  a  jurisdiction's  de- 
pendency on  GRS  to  a  new  tax  con- 
straint. 

This  is  a  carefully  balanced  package 
and  should  be  accepted  without  re- 
moving any  of  its  parts.  I  reiterate 
that  if  adopted,  the  formula  changes 
would  have  no  effect  on  interstate  al- 
locations and  that  the  100-percent 
hold-harmless  provision  means  that  no 
jurisdiction  will  receive  less  than  it  re- 
ceives currently. 

funding 
Clearly  there  is  wide  support  for  this 
program  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Indeed, 
before  the  recess  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  2780,  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  program  for  3  years 
with  an  annual  funding  increase  of 
$450  million. 

The  administration  is  also  strongly 
supportive  of  the  program's  reauthor- 
ization although  at  current  funding 
levels. 

In  fact,  the  President's  advisers  have 
sent  a  strongly  worded  letter  to  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  plainly 
stating  that  they  will  recommend  that 
he  not  sign  a  bill  that  increases  GRS 
funding. 

Now,  Mr.  President  ever  since  March 
when  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Growth,  Employment 
and  Revenue  Sharing,  I  held  hearings 
on  GRS  reauthorization,  I  have  felt 
that  our  most  important  task  was  to 
reauthorize  the  program  expeditious- 
ly. At  that  hearing  on  March  21,  1983, 
we  heard  from  representatives  from 
all  of  the  local  government  interests 
that  receive  GRS  funds.  The  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Towns  and  Townships  all  praised 
the  program  for  its  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. They  all  also  pressed  for 
an  increase  in  GRS  funding  because 
there  has  not  been  one  since  1976  and 
the  program's  purchasing  power  has 
suffered  accordingly.  Yet,  the  strong- 
est message  received  by  the  committee 
that  day  was  that  we  should  move 
with  all  due  speed  to  reauthorize  the 
program  so  that  local  officials  could 
plan  their  budgets  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  complete  consideration 
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of  this  bill  quickly  and  I  conunend  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  producing  the  time  agreement  that 
should  enable  us  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

AMENOHXNTS 

We  have  before  us  just  a  few  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  we  may  be  able 
to  accept  without  a  rollcall  vote.  One 
of  those  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Durenberger  ideas  with  fur- 
ther study  of  the  GRS  program— its 
interstate  allocation  formulas,  and  its 
potential  role  in  new  federalism  and  in 
providing  countercyclical  economic  as- 
sistance. We  all  concur  that  GRS  is  an 
exemplary  Federal  program  and  one 
would  assume  that  as  a  body  we  can 
agree  that  Congress  should  look  at 
ways  to  perfect  the  program  and  to 
capitalize  upon  it  more  broadly.  Lead- 
ership urges  quick  acceptance  of  this 
amendment. 

I  certainly  support  further  study  of 
means  to  utilize  GRS  as  the  vehicle 
for  providing  fiscal  relief  to  distressed 
communities  during  economic  down- 
turns. My  colleagues  may  recall  that 
during  consideration  of  the  emergency 
jobs  bill  this  spring  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  accelerate  $1.15  billion 
in  general  revenue  sharing  payments 
by  one  quarter,  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing emergency  fiscal  relief  to  dis- 
tressed local  governments  beset  by  in- 
creased social  service  demands  created 
by  the  recession. 

Because  I  believe  that  GRS  is  the 
best  vehicle  in  the  Federal  repertoire 
for  delivering  quick  assistance  to  dis- 
tressed jurisdictions,  1  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  protect  communities 
that  experience  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic dislocation— which  dramatically 
reduce  their  revenue  bases— from 
equally  dramatic  reductions  in  their 
revenue  sharing  allocations.  The 
amendment  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
interstate  distribution  of  GRS  funds 
and  negligible  impact  on  intrastate  al- 
locations. I  anticipate  its  quick  accept- 
ance. 

The  remaining  amendments  may  re- 
quire greater  debate.  As  managers  of 
the  bill,  we  will  certainly  be  called 
upon  to  argue  strongly  against  any  in- 
crease in  GRS  payments.  The  Presi- 
dent's position  notwithstanding.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues,  who 
like  myself,  are  strong  supporters  of 
GRS,  recognize  that  the  current 
budget  crisis  facing  this  country  is 
forcing  us  to  make  difficult  choices.  In 
the  case  of  revenue  sharing,  we  are 
being  asked  to  increase  funding  for 
the  least  targeted  entitlement  pro- 
gram while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
cutting  or  defending  level  funding  for 
means  tested  entitlement  programs  for 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Finally,  there  are  several  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  contingen- 
cy in  the  bill  to  make  modest  local  for- 
mula changes  if  funding  is  increased. 
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Mr.  President,  we  should  note  at  this 
time  that  these  are  changes  that 
would  make  the  GRS  program  more 
responsive  to  indices  of  fiscal  need. 
These  changes  would  by  and  large  pro- 
vide greater  assistance  to  poor  rural 
communities  and  our  Nation's  urban 
centers  where  the  demand  for  social 
services  and  infrastructure  repair  is 
the  greatest  and  the  local  revenue  pic- 
ture is  the  bleakest.  Mr.  President,  I 
trust  my  colleagues  will  appreciate  the 
irony  here,  auid  I  am  hopeful  that  as  a 
body  we  can  see  the  wisdom  of  these 
sound  and  responsible  changes  which 
have  been  supported  by  GAG  and 
Treasury  officials  for  the  last  5  years. 
I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Durenberger,  who 
brought  these  changes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  later 
in  the  debate. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
simply  that  we  should  not  unnecessar- 
ily prolong  the  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure. We  should  let  local  government 
officials  across  the  country  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  knowing  that  they  will 
not  have  to  raise  taxes  more  to 
makeup  for  delayed  revenue  sharing 
payments  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  first  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger, my  colleague,  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  for  their  continued  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. 

I  had  the  great  honor  of  serving  in 
the  White  House  in  1969,  helping  to 
draft  President  Nixon's  address  of 
August  8,  1969,  which  called  for  the 
creation  of  revenue  sharing.  In  his  ad- 
dress, the  President  asked  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  number  of  domestic  pro- 
grams by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. In  his  message  to  the  Nation, 
President  Nixon  said:  "For  a  third  of  a 
century,  power  and  responsibility  have 
flowed  toward  Washington,  and  Wash- 
ington has  taken  for  its  own  the  best 
sources  of  revenue. 
We  intend  to  reverse  this  tide." 
The  President  said  that  revenue 
sharing  would  be  a  modest  program, 
but  eventually  it  would  grow  in  size. 
President  Nixon  said:  "This  start  on 
revenue  sharing  is  a  step  toward  what 
I  call  the  New  Federalism.  It  is  a  ges- 
ture of  faith  in  America's  State  and 
local  governments  and  in  the  principle 
of  democratic  self-government." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  argue  that  we 
have  kept  that  basic  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  self-government. 
We  have  established  a  sizable  pro- 
gram. But  now  we  are  in  danger  be- 
cause of  money  allocated  for  this  vital 
program  has  remained  the  same  for 
almost  a  decade.  There  has  already 
been  a  significant  real  decline  in  the 
revenue-sharing  funding,  a  full  40  per- 


cent since  1976.  We  know  this.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  dispute. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Dole,  has  made  a 
sound  argument  concerning  our 
present  budgetary  situation.  Yet  an 
even  stronger  case  would  be  made  of 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  39,000  juris- 
dictions that  receive  funds.  The  reduc- 
tion in  revenues  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  many  programs  are  al- 
ready creating  significant  difficulties 
for  our  fiscally  strapped  local  govern- 
ments. 

This  morning  a  telling  article  about 
the  city  of  New  York  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  In  the  last  2  years. 
Federal  aid  to  the  Human  Resources 
Administration  in  New  York  City  has 
declined  by  46  percent.  The  city  has 
no  way  to  make  up  for  these  lost 
funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  I»resi- 
dent,  that  that  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  21.  19831 
Study  Faih-ts  City  on  Aid  for  Children 

(By  Sheila  Rule) 
A  private  study  released  yesterday  shows 
that  Federal  budget  cuts  have  seriously  re- 
duced services  to  children  in  New  York  City 
and  that  the  city  has  failed  to  restore  the 
money  in  areas  where  it  could  have. 

Instead,  the  city  chose  to  increase  funds 
to  such  agencies  as  the  Department  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  according  to  the  study,  by  the 
Foundation  for  Child  Development. 

"We  realize  the  city  has  to  make  difficult 
choices,  but  we  come  down  on  the  side  of 
children.  "  said  Toni  Porter,  manager  of  the 
public  expenditures  for  children  project  of 
the  foundation. 

"We  say  it  is  more  important  for  the  city 
to  provide  jobs  for  teen-agers  than  to  pro- 
vide money  for  major  cultural  institutions 
that  could  have  turned  to  the  private 
sector."  she  said. 

The  study.  "Public  Expenditures  for  Chil- 
dren. 1980-83."  was  based  on  an  analysis  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  revenue  and  spend- 
ing data  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years.  It  said 
those  agencies  serving  children  most  affect- 
ed by  reductions  in  Federal  aid  were  the 
Human  Resources  Administration,  the 
Board  of  Education  and  criminal-justice 
agencies. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, the  study  said,  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  lost  nearly  half— 
$199  million— of  its  Federal  aid  and  elimi- 
nated jobs  for  13.000  teen-agers.  The  same 
year,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  lost 
$22  million  in  funds  that  had  been  used,  in 
part,  for  day-care  services. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram, the  Board  of  Education  lost  $56  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds,  the  report  said.  Last 
year,  it  said.  4,000  children  left  publicly  fi- 
nanced day -care  programs  because  of 
changes  in  Federal  policies. 

Criminal-justice  agencies  lost  $4.9  million 

from  fiscal  year  1981  through  1983. 

The  study  found  the  following  things: 

In   the    1981-82   fiscal   year   of   the  city, 

while  Federal  aid  to  the  Human  Resources 

Administration  fell  46  percent,  money  from 
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city  taxes  allocated  to  the  agency  were  cut 
35  percent. 

In  the  same  year,  tax  funds  allocated  to 
the  Board  of  Education  increased  10.7  per- 
cent, but  the  Increase  was  less  than  the  rate 
of  growth  of  total  city  tax  revenues.  The 
next  year,  city  tax  revenues  grew  4.9  per- 
cent, but  the  allocation  to  the  board  rose  3.7 
percent. 

In  the  four  fiscal  years,  the  growth  in  city 
spending  for  children's  services  fell  behind 
the  growth  for  all  other  services.  By  1983, 
the  growth  rate  was  25  percent  less  than  the 
overall  rate  of  3.75  percent. 

In  the  1981-82  fiscal  year,  in  which  time 
the  Human  Resources  Administration, 
Board  of  Education  and  other  agencies  serv- 
ing children  saw  their  allocations  of  tax 
money  grow  more  slowly  than  the  city  aver- 
age, the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  re- 
ceived a  35  percent  increase,  amounting  to 
an  additional  $10  million. 

Mayor  Koch  was  at  West  Point  yesterday 
and  had  not  seen  the  study,  a  spokesman, 
Larry  Simonberg.  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Human  Resources 
Administration  said  the  agency  had  also  not 
seen  the  study.  But  the  spokesman.  Jack 
Deacy,  said  that  Federal  cuts  of  $30  million 
in  day-care  services  in  the  1981-82  fiscal 
year  were  entirely  made  up  with  city  money. 

"But  it's  impossible  for  the  city  to  make 
up  all  of  the  loss  of  Federal  dollars,"  he 
said.  "We  just  dont  have  the  money." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2180 
(Purpose:  To  increase  the  authorization  of 

entitlements    for    local    governments    to 

$5,017,000,000) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  for  himself,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Tsoncas, 
Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2180. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Redesignate  sections  3  through  11  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  as  sections  4 
through  12,  respectively. 

On  page  10,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 
authorization  for  entitlements  of  local 
governments 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6703(b)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$4,566,700,000'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$5,017,000,000". 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  through  page  27,  line  5,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  entitlement  periods  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  simply  is  to  give  this 
body  the  opportunity  to  decide  wheth-^ 
er  or  not  to  authorize  this  program  at 
the  funding  level  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  budget  resolution  calls  for  a  rev- 
enue-sharing program  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  of  $5,017  billion.  We  are 


proposing  $450  million  less,  a  total  of 
$5,567  billion.  This  amendment  simply 
brings  the  funding  for  the  program  to 
the  level  approved  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution: which  certainly  has  not  been 
notorious  for  its  generosity  in  these 
funding  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Democratic  Party  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  This  decision  to  in- 
crease revenue-sharing  moneys  was 
not  made  casually  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  was  made  in  due  deliberative 
form,  and  we  knew  exactly  what  we 
were  doing.  We  know  that  the  real 
value  of  revenue-sharing  funds  has  de- 
clined 40  percent  since  1976.  We  know- 
that,  over  the  past  2  years.  Federal  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  has  de- 
clined by  40  percent.  We  know  that 
since  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act,  U.S. 
county  governments  have  sustained  a 
15-percent  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

While  this  Federal  aid  has  been  de- 
clining, we  have  gone  through  the 
most  serious  decline  in  economic  activ- 
ity since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's.  The  most  recent  Nobel  laureate 
for  economics  in  the  United  States, 
Professor  Stiegler  of  the  University  of 
Chicago— a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle— in  the  newsroom  of 
the  White  House,  described  the  events 
of  the  economic  decline  of  1981-82  as  a 
depression.  When  the  White  House 
press  spokesman  had  recovered  his 
composure,  he  asked  him  what  on 
Earth  did  he  mean?  Professor  Stiegler 
said:  "It's  very  simple.  I  have  lived 
through  a  depression  and  I  know  what 
one  looks  like  when  I  see  it." 

That  depression— left  steel  produc- 
tion at  29  percent  of  capacity  for  the 
week  ending  December  25,  1982,  a  fact 
no  one  need  tell  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  decline  in  industri- 
al capacity  utilization  has  contributed 
to  a  great  loss  in  revenues  for  State 
and  local  governments.  That  is  ele- 
mentary and  quite  obvious.  My  pro- 
posal simply  aids  our  institutions  of 
government,  which  have  been  so 
harmed  by  the  economic  policies  of 
the  past  3  years. 

If  it  is  the  determined  intent  of 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  to  cut  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  then  it  ought  also  to  be 
their  corresponding  purpose  to  see 
that  additional  moneys  flow  to  local 
governments  through  revenue  sharing. 
Clearly,  the  persons  who  first  pro- 
posed revenue  sharing  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  supported  it,  es- 
tablished the  program  as  an  institu- 
tion of  American  federalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to 
prolong  the  debate.  I  say,  however, 
revenue  sharing  is  a  proposal  concern- 
ing the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
American  federalist  system.  During 
the    1960's   we    faced   an   elementary 


fact:  The  progressive  income  tax 
system  caused  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  grow  faster 
than  the  revenues  of  local  govern- 
ment. As  money  flowed  to  Washing- 
ton, so  did  power.  Thus,  the  minutia  of 
Government  came  to  the  floors  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  we  began 
the  process  of  the  nearly  unmanage- 
able legislative  process  that  we  now 
confront. 

If  we  truly  care  about  the  principle 
of  federalism,  then  we  must  be  faith- 
ful to  the  principle  of  maintaining  the 
real  dollar  value  of  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  the 
case  for  increasing  the  funding,  and  I 
now  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  the  amendment  I  sent  to 
the  desk  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
iNOUYE,  Tsongas,  Glenn.  and  Ran- 
dolph. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  a  minute.  Maybe  other  Sena- 
tors wish  to  speak  on  this,  but  I  hope 
we  can  dispose  of  this  amendment. 

Again,  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel 
with  the  intent— obviously,  I  would 
have  no  quarrel,  but  even  if  we  had 
the  money  to  add  $1.3  billion  over  the 
next  3  years  to  help  out  localities, 
counties,  and  cities,  that  would  be  all 
right  with  this  Senator.  But  we  do  not 
have  any  such  funds.  We  are  being 
bombarded  every  day  by  responsible 
people  in  this  country  to  face  up  to 
the  deficits.  They  are  asking  us, 
"When  is  Congress  going  to  face  up  to 
the  deficit?" 

Here  we  are  about  to  add  $1.3  billion 
to  that  deficit  and  we  are  already  told 
the  deficits  are  going  to  be  between 
$550  billion  and  $600  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  This  is  new  deficit  added 
to  the  $1.4  trillion  debt.  This  may  not 
seem  much  compared  to  that  gigantic 
figure,  but  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  we  have  to  indicate  a  willingness 
to  at  least  make  some  fairly  difficult 
choices.  This  is  not  a  very  difficult 
choice. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  those 
who  rely  on  revenue  sharing  want  this 
3-year  authorization,  and  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  level  of  funding. 
Obviously,  they  would  like  more,  but 
this  does  give  some  stability  to  the 
program. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  committee— it  failed  in 
the  committee  by  a  12-to-6  vote.  I 
hope  the  amendment  might  be  reject- 
ed. The  fact  that  it  was  approved  in 
the  budget  resolution  does  not  con- 
vince this  Senator  of  anything  except 
the  Budget  Committee  plays  those 
little  games.  They  like  to  put  in  little 
spending  things  for  this  and  that;  then 
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they  ask  us  In  the  Finance  Committee 
to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
want  to  raise  taxes  $73  billion.  That  is 
what  the  budget  resolution  said.  So  I 
do  not  suggest  we  go  out  and  adopt  all 
the  spending  programs  in  the  budget 
resolution  then  reject  the  taxes  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

It  is  my  hope  we  might  increase  the 
sp>ending  restraint  before  this  year  is 
out  and  come  up  with  some  balanced 
revenue  and  spending  restraint  pack- 
ages and  bring  down  thje  deficits. 

This  would  send  exactly  the  wrong 
signal  to  those  who  are  looking  to 
Congress  for  fiscal  responsibility.  A 
vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

It  is  not  only  an  amendment  that 
the  Treasury  does  not  have  the  extra 
money  to  pay  for,  but  it  is  ironic  that 
we  are  talking  about  revenue  sharing 
when  all  we  have  is  deficits.  Maybe  we 
should  share  deficits. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  that  even  if  we 
had  money  to  provide  at  this  point.  I 
would  have  severe  reservations  about 
providing  all  that  money  based  on  the 
existing  formula. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  made  an 
effort  in  committee  to  keep  the 
Durenberger  amendment  in  the  bill  is 
to  highlight  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  jurisdictions,  and  some  of  our 
biggest  cities  are  among  them— includ- 
ing New  York.  Pittsburgh,  and  Phila- 
delphia—that because  of  the  way  the 
present  formula  operates  do  not  get 
their  fair  share  out  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  formula.  The  political  realities 
are  such  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  adjust  the  formulas  in  the  bill 
without  increasing  the  funding.  The 
House  is  not  going  to  accept  it.  The 
political  realities  are  that  any  change 
that  we  made  within  the  existing 
amount  of  money  would  be  fought 
tooth  and  nail  by  some  of  the  people 
who  would  not  be  wirmers. 

Were  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agreed  to  without  for- 
mula changes  what  we  would  be  doing 
is  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  additional 
money  evenly  across  39,000  munici- 
palities without  making  any  improve- 
ment based  on  need. 

As  I  calculate  it.  what  it  amounts  to 
is— it  will  be  more  for  some,  less  for 
others— $11,500  in  round  numbers  for 
every  municipality  in  the  United 
States. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  munici- 
palities in  which  $11,500  will  buy  half 
a  garbage  collector,  maybe  in  New 
York  a  third  of  a  garbage  collector. 

I  would  also  say  that  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  within  the  normally  ac- 
cepted term,  is  not  a  means-tested  pro- 
grsun.  The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  members.  We  are  being 


asked  day  in  and  day  out  to  cut  the 
budget.  An  addition  to  a  non-means- 
tested  program  I  fear  is  going  to  put 
pressure  on  us  to  cut  means-tested 
programs. 

What  are  the  metuis-tested  pro- 
grams? They  are  the  ones  that  affect 
the  truly  needy.  And  the  Senator  in 
his  opening  remarks  about  how  impor- 
tant revenue  sharing  is  made  mention 
of  some  very  startling  statistics  in  his 
State.  It  is  exactly  those  poor  children 
or  poor  women  or  jobless  people  that  I 
worry  about  when  we  go  about  in- 
creasing funding  for  non-means-tested 
programs. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  will  make  one 
last  comment.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
budget.  It  is  true,  yes,  that  the  budget 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  technically  leaves  room  for  this 
amount  of  money,  and  one  of  the  ar- 
guments is  that  because  there  is  room 
for  it  we  have  to  do  it.  It  strikes  me  as 
a  terrible  mistake  for  this  body  to 
accept  as  a  target  for  spending  a  line 
with  a  number  in  it  in  the  spending 
part  of  the  budget  resolution.  That 
number  should  be  seen  simply  as  a 
limitation  on  our  spending  not  a  target 
for  our  spending.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  understand  that  we  are 
under  pressure  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
and  in  the  scheme  of  all  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done  this  just  does  not 
come  up  nearly  as  close  to  the  areas  of 
health  care,  the  areas  of  working  poor, 
the  areas  which  are  really  dealing 
with  specific  human  need. 

I  have  a  good  record  on  this  issue  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  do  something  signif- 
icant on  the  emergency  jobs  bill.  I 
think  most  of  the  Senators  present 
will  remember  the  amendment  that 
Senators  Moynihan  and  Durenberger 
joined  me  in  offering  to  accelerate 
general  revenue  sharing  payments. 

Now,  that  would  have  made  a  differ- 
ence, it  would  have  meant  $1.15  billion 
in  extra  funds  when  local  governments 
needed  it  most.  Those  funds  would 
have  been  spent  out  in  2  weeks  rather 
than  the  2  years  it  will  take  much  of 
the  funds  to  be  spent.  I  would  have 
offset  that  immediate  funding  by  re- 
moving some  of  the  late  spending  fea- 
tures of  that  so-called  emergency  bill. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this 
amendment  to  increase  funding  by 
$450  million  over  a  full  year  does  not 
make  a  lot  of  difference.  Additionally 
it  violates  a  principle  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process— difficulty  with, 
namely,  adding  money  into  a  non- 
means-tested  program  because  of 
treating  the  budget  number  as  a  target 
rather  than  as  a  limit. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  going  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  add  a  dimension  to  the  comments 
that  have  been  made  by  my  two  col- 


leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
obviously  to  compliment  our  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  long-time  com- 
mitment to  revenue  sharing. 

Several  of  us.  at  least  the  three  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  been 
speaking  on  this  issue,  were,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  pointed 
out,  interested  a  few  months  ago  in 
doing  some  of  the  spreading  that  the 
Senator  is  being  accused  of  doing.  But 
if  you  put  it  back  in  the  context  of  the 
time,  we  stood  on  this  floor  signing  let- 
ters to  the  President  and  then  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  with  an  amendment.  It 
was  to  find  a  more  practical  way, 
which  this  program  is,  to  handle  the 
problems  of  the  truly  needy.  In  other 
words,  who  can  make  the  best  judg- 
ment? It  is  mayors  and  county  com- 
missioners and  people  down  at  the 
local  level.  Instead,  we  substituted  and 
this  gets  to  the  budget  issue— for  that 
a  jobs  program  in  the  form  of  a  major 
highway  tax  and  a  construction  based 
public  works  jobs  program. 

Then  we  came  back  a  few  months 
later  and  instead  of  spreading  a  little 
more  to  the  hands  of  the  folks  that 
can  give  us  99  cents  on  the  dollar,  we 
did  some  more  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

None  of  us  object  to  putting  money 
into  this  program.  None  of  us  object  to 
getting  more  money  out  to  solve  the 
problems,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  history  will  show  us  that  over  the 
last  6  to  8  months  we  have  done  a  fair 
amount  to  try  to  put  money  where  it  is 
needed. 

Today  the  Senate  is  going  to  reau- 
thorize what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  Federal  assistance 
programs  to  local  governments,  and 
that  is  general  revenue  sharing.  I  do 
not  have  any  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  are  going  to  reauthorize  the 
program.  As  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania indicated,  I  introduced  S.  41 
back  in  January,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  was  on  that  bill  as  cosponsors. 
Today  that  number  is  three-fourths, 
76  Members. 

But  having  established  that  as  a 
safety  net  for  the  program,  I  then 
turned  my  personal  attention  to  trying 
to  find  ways  to  improve  the  program.  I 
discovered  that  revenue  sharing  was  in 
many  ways  the  best  hope  for  putting  a 
real  foundation  under  the  reform  for 
future  federalism. 

So  in  the  year  1983  when  all  the 
steam  had  gone  out  of  the  President's 
version  of  New  Federali-sm  I  started 
some  searching  for  ways  to  put  into 
practice  the  lessons  that  we  had  all 
learned. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  my  friend 
allow  me  to  make  a  correction?  The 
new.  New  Federalism. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  new. 
new,  new.  New  Federalism. 

The  result  of  all  that— and  this  is 
again   to   put   in  perspective   the  Pi- 


nance  Committee  bill— was  a  bill  S.  700 
in  which  I  attempted  to  take  the  best 
of  our  revenue  sharing  and  improve  on 
it  by  extending  the  program,  making 
needed  changes  in  the  allocation  for- 
mulas. I  also  included  in  S.  700  some 
major  tax  reform  measures  which  are 
unimportant  to  deal  with  presently. 

Now.  at  the  same  time  I  introduced 
S.  700  with  those  allocation  formula 
changes,  I  knew  that  this  was  not  the 
year  to  make  federalism  reforms.  But 
I  recognized  just  as  certainly  that  this 
was  the  year  to  begin  formulating  how 
we  could  make  those  reforms  in  the 
coming  years. 

So.  I  saw  the  year  of  reauthorizing 
revenue  sharing  as  a  period  to  explore 
how  to  use  that  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  in  the  future.  As  a  result,  a  lot 
of  supporters  of  revenue  sharing  out- 
side these  Halls  became  very  nervous, 
because  it  appeared  that  I  was  going 
to  make  some  proposals  that  might 
threaten  the  program— in  effect,  by 
loving  it  to  death. 

I  took  that  warning  very  seriously: 
and  in  my  personal  involvement  in  the 
issue  this  year,  I  have  taken  a  two- 
track  course.  I  tried  to  use  the  interest 
in  the  program  prompted  by  the  need 
to  reauthorize  it  to  keep  attention  on 
the  flaws  that  exist  in  the  program. 

When  it  came  to  the  time  for  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  mark  up  the  bill. 
I  thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  feeling 
for  what  reforms  were  possible  in  this 
reauthorization  period.  It  wa.s  clear 
that  certain  incremental  improve- 
ments in  the  program  were  possible 
without  endangering  the  reauthoriza- 
tion. I  was  also  well  aware  that  even 
the  most  technically  sound  changes 
couJd  produce  intense  opposition.  As 
we  all  know,  change  of  any  sort,  no 
matter  how  meritorious,  creates 
unease  among  various  interests. 

So.  as  we  on  the  Finance  Committee 
went  to  markup,  the  President  was  in- 
dicating his  support  for  the  program, 
but  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  the 
program  be  authorized  at  current 
funding  levels.  He  repeatedly  threat- 
ened to  veto  if  funding  were  increased, 
and  it  seemed  the  wise  course  would 
have  been  to  go  back  to  S.  41,  with  a 
simple  reauthorization  of  the  program 
at  current  funding  levels.  But  it  also 
was  apparent  that  there  was  wide- 
spread support  in  the  House  and 
among  local  officials  for  an  increase  in 
funding,  and  obviously  there  is  that 
support  here  being  articulated  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  original  House  bill  provided 
$731  million  in  increase,  an  increase  of 
about  15  percent.  As  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  provided  for  a  9.9  in- 
crease to  approximately  5.05.  So.  at 
one  end  we  had  the  House,  and  now 
our  colleague  from  New  York  with  an 
amendment  to  increase  this  funding 
by  almost  10  percent;  and,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  indicated. 


spreading  that  little  increase  all 
around  proportionately  over  39,000 
local  governments. 

In  a  year,  as  has  been  indicated  here, 
when  we  continue  to  pare  back  other 
Federal  programs  or  consider  raising 
taxes  on  the  American  people,  the 
President  threatens— and  I  guess  I  be- 
lieve him  on  this  one— a  veto  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  even  though  he  loved  the 
program,  if  a  single  dollar  more  is  put 
into  the  program. 

Given  this  situation,  I  asked  myself 
where  the  Senate  might  best  place 
itself  to  insure  the  best  possible  out- 
come both  for  the  local  governments 
and  for  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  best  possible 
thing  the  Senate  could  do  would  be  to 
pass  3-year  extension  of  the  program 
at  the  current  funding  level  and  fight 
to  hold  any  increase  in  conference  to 
some  acceptable  level— which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
not. 

I  then  asked  myself,  if  the  Senate 
were  to  pass  revenue  sharing  at  cur- 
rent funding,  would  it  not  be  desirable 
to  have  some  kind  of  leverage  in  con- 
ference to  hold  the  increase  to  some 
acceptable  level  and  maybe  persuade 
the  President  he  should  do  a  little 
better  than  $4.6  billion? 

So,  pursuing  this  a  little  further,  I 
asked  myself,  if  Congress  were  to  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  funding,  should 
we  not,  at  the  very  least,  improve  the 
targeting  of  the  program— not  the  tar- 
geting as  among  States  but  the  target- 
ing within  the  States,  so  that  we 
would  try  our  best  to  eliminate  those 
glaring  and  well-known  inequities  in 
the  allocation  formulas  that  I  have 
been  told  about  for  the  5  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate?  I  assume  that 
those  who  have  preceded  me  have 
been  told  about  these  things  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

So,  I  came  to  believe  that  some- 
where between  no  increase  in  fund- 
ing—in other  words.  4.6— and  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  funding,  which  is  5.05, 
could  be  the  magic  figure  that  the 
President,  as  he  did  with  withholding 
reform,  would  swallow  very  hard  and 
sign.  Where  that  magic  number  is,  it 
separates  a  modest  and  an  acceptable 
increase  in  the  President's  mind  from 
one  requiring  a  veto.  Clearly,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  suspect  it  might  be  there, 
without  having  talked  to  him. 

So,  through  this  process,  we  were  led 
in  the  Finance  Committee  to  take  the 
approach  we  took  in  S.  1426,  a  simple 
3-year  extension  at  the  current  level  of 
4.6,  but  with  the  provision  that  if  the 
funding  level  eventually  emerging 
were  to  exceed  4.6,  then  so-called  de- 
sirable modifications  to  the  intrastate 
formula  could  be  triggered. 

Formula  changes  such  as  those  con- 
tained now  in  S.  1426  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  back-to-back  adminis- 
trations—Democrats and  Republicans. 
I  did  not  author  them.  Others  have 


authored  them,  I  just  sponsored  them 
as  an  amendment. 

So  what  we  have  before  us.  in  effect, 
is  a  kind  of  two-edged  sword,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  argue  agaitist  the 
Senator's  amendment.  It  is  a  chip  we 
can  give  away  if  the  House  agrees  to 
no  increase  in  funding.  Then  it  is  4.6. 
The  Senator  will  be  very  unhappy.  I 
do  not  know  what  my  emotions  will  be, 
but  I  guess  the  President  will  be 
happy.  But  you  give  away  the  formula, 
and  that  will  please  a  lot  of  people  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  said  from  the  outset  that  al- 
though I  believe  the  program  can  be 
improved,  I  would  support  a  simple  ex- 
tension, so  that  tells  you  how  I  would 
feel.  So  I  would  feel  disappointed  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  trade  away  the 
formula,  in  my  opinion,  for  funding  at 
the  current  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  a  matter  of 
good  conscience  and  as  part  of  the 
conference  committee,  the  Members 
on  the  House  side  believe  that  increas- 
ing the  funding  is  more  important 
than  staying  with  this  level  of  4.6. 
which  we  have  been  at  since  1972, 
when  you  all  initiated  this  program, 
then  the  Senate  position  is  clearly 
this:  Let  us  try  the  best  we  can  to 
move  that  extra  money  as  close  to 
need  as  we  possibly  can. 

With  those  two  sides  of  this  prob- 
lem, it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  win,  we 
win;  and  if  we  lose,  we  win— unless  you 
do  not  like  the  formula,  and  there  may 
be  some  who  will  debate  whether  or 
not  we  like  the  formula.  It  is  not  my 
formula.  It  is  the  formula  that  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time. 

What  we  have  said  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  about  the  reality  of  either  in- 
creasing taxes  to  pay  for  this  or  bor- 
rowing money  to  pay  for  it  is  a  reality. 
If  I  were  to  be  bragging  about  an  in- 
crease in  revenue  sharing,  which  I 
hope  might  be  possible  at  some  appro- 
priate level,  then  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  also  did  something  to  improve 
each  of  those  dollars  spent. 

For  that  reason,  I  will  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  while  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  commitment  to  gei-- 
eral  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  good  generosity  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  His  argimient  is 
clear,  and  his  purpose  is  altogether  ad- 
mirable. 

I  think  we  simply  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision by  voting.  All  of  us  are  torn  be- 
tween choices  we  do  not  entirely 
desire.  My  purpose  here  is  that,  given 
the  sharp  reductions  in  aid  to  just 
those  communities  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  speaks  of,  we  do  all  we  can 
to  heln  them. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  presented 
by  Senator  Moynihan  to  increase  the 
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funding  for  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram by  $450  million.  This  will  bring 
the  amount  up  to  the  $5.02  billion  as- 
sumed in  the  Senate  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Adjusting  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing payments  upward  in  this  way  will 
make  partial  amends  to  local  govern- 
ments for  the  effect  of  inflation  on 
the  program.  Though  the  Consumer 
F»rice  Index  has  increased  by  60  per- 
cent since  1977.  general  revenue  shar- 
ing payments  have  remained  the  same. 

Yet,  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  local 
governments  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  recession  and  the  decline 
in  other  forms  of  Federal  aid.  Since 
1980,  local  governments  have  had  cuts 
in  categorical  grant  programs  and  en- 
titlement programs.  Estimates  on  the 
size  of  these  reductions  vary  from  $13 
billion  to  $40  billion. 

However,  one  thing  is  sure.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  these  local  govern- 
ments have  had  to  raise  taxes  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  same  level  of  serv- 
ices to  their  constituents.  Half  have 
had  to  reduce  their  work  force. 

A  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors'  survey 
shows  that  cities  could  only  meet  43 
percent  of  the  demand  for  emergency 
services  in  1982.  City  expenditures  for 
health  programs  are  down  by  52  per- 
cent since  1981.  Spending  for  employ- 
ment programs  has  been  reduced  68 
percent.  And  there  is  a  12-percent  de- 
cline in  expenditures  for  senior  citizen 
services. 

Obviously,  these  local  governments 
need  a  quick  infusion  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide them  much  needed  relief  from 
the  current  fiscal  squeeze. 

That  is  why  I  am  voting  in  favor  of 
Senator  Moynihan's  amendment  to 
beef  up  the  funding  for  this  important 
program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  desire  to  extend  the  debate.  I 
would  simply  hope  to  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  to  extend  the 
debate.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

I  simply  suggest  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  adding  to  the  deficit,  and  when 
Senators  put  our  next  release  about 
how  bad  it  is.  if  you  vote  for  it,  be  sure 
you  put  a  P.S.  on  it  to  say  'I  voted  to 
increase  the  deficit  by  a  half  billion 
dollars." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaxjm)  be  included  as  co- 
sponsors  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  debate,  I  move  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston \  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-30 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Inouye 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Burdick 

Lautenberg 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Leahy 

Randolph 

DAmato 

Levin 

Riegle 

Glenn 

Long 

Sarbanes 

Hart 

Malsunaga 

Sasser 

Heflin 

Melcher 
NAYS-64 

Tsongas 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Ford 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Pressler 

Baker 

Gorton 

Proxmire 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Quayle 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Roth 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Rudman 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Specter 

Chiles 

Heinz 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Helms 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Denton 

Kasten 

Trible 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

WiKson 

Eagleton 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

East 

Nickles 

Evans 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Cranston 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Dodd 

Hollings 

Stennis 

So  Mr.  Moynihan's  amendment  (No. 
2180)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amend- 
ment just  voted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  know  many 
have  other  plans,  that  the  majority 
leader  wants  us  to  finish  this  bill  on 
the  early  side,  if  we  are  to  finish  it  to- 
night. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  an  amendment  which  will  not  take 
too  long.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  an  amendment  to  strike  a  provi- 
sion. I  am  notified  now  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  an 
amendment  and  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  debate  will  not  be  lengthy 
on  this  side.  Most  of  the  issues  are 
fairly  clear  cut. 

I  am  ready  to  proceed  with  the  Brad- 
ley amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  the  gener- 
al service  sharing  program. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  continues  the  general  service 
sharing  to  our  cities  and  towns  for  3 
more  years.  Revenue  sharing  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  Govern- 
ment programs  ever  to  come  out  of 
Washington.  This  program  has  served 
as  the  Government's  most  effective  ve- 
hicle for  returning  Federal  tax  dollars 
to  our  local  communities  to  be  used  by 
these  local  units  of  Government  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
cities,  towns,  and  counties. 

To  local  citizens,  the  general  service 
sharing  funds  mean  hospital  beds,  am- 
bulances, sewerplants.  daycare  centers, 
police  protection,  highways,  housing, 
and  bridges.  Where  will  the  local  offi- 
cials in  our  towns  and  cities  turn  to 
make  up  for  this  loss  if  we  do  not  fully 
support  the  reauthorization  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  Since  local  taxing  author- 
ity is  typically  limited  to  property 
taxes  and  service  fees,  cities  and  coun- 
ties need  financial  assistance  to  main- 
tain essential  services.  Therefore,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  revenue 
sharing  program  is  critical  to  the  fi- 
nancial stability  of  our  cities  and  coun- 
ties. Revenue  sharing  has  been  par- 
ticularly vital  during  the  past  2  years 
when  cities  and  counties  have  been 
facing  and  continue  to  face. 

Substantial  problems  relating  to 
high  unemployment  and  general  dete- 
riorating economic  conditions. 

However,  local  units  of  government 
are  still  being  confronted  with  serious 
fiscal  problems  as  a  result  of  the  vari- 
ous cutbacks  in  Federal  aid  causing 
their  purchasing  power  to  diminish  at 
an  extraordinary  rate. 

I  intend  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
our  mayors,  county  commissioners  and 
other  local  government  officials  to  see 


to  it  that  our  local  citizens  receive  a 
fair  return  of  their  Federal  tax  dollar. 
I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  these  local  of- 
ficials have  the  opportunity  to  shore 
up  fireservice.  police  protection,  elder- 
ly programs,  public  works  programs, 
transportation,  economic  development, 
employment,  and  manpower.  These 
are  the  essential  programs  that  can  be 
maintained  through  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program.  Today,  with  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  being  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  our  local  govern- 
ments, reauthorization  of  the  revenue 
sharing  program  is  more  important 
now  than  ever  before.  It  will  allow 
local  officials  wide  discretion  to  re- 
spond to  the  various  demands  of  their 
constituents. 

Ever  since  its  beginning  back  in  the 
early  1970's.  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram has  served  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  long  range  plan  to  return  govern- 
ment control  to  the  people  through 
their  local,  city,  and  county  govern- 
ments. Throughout  its  history,  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  has 
remained  a  remarkable  success  story. 
The  record  will  show  that  it  has  the 
lowest  administrative  costs  of  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  and  the  funds 
are  distributed  to  the  local  govern- 
ments on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
with  no  Federal  strings  attached.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  and  I  wholeheartedly 
.support  this  principal. 

While  I  have  the  floor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  point  out  also  the  impor- 
tance   of    maintaining    the    current 
intrastate  revenue  sharing  formula.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  need  to  change 
the    way    the    funds    are    distributed 
within  each  State  at  this  time.  While  I 
am  supportive  of  increases  in  the  Fed- 
eral   revenue    sharing    funds.    I    am 
against  the  provision  contained  in  the 
bill  to  change  the  distribution  formula 
as    increases    occur.    These    proposed 
changes   in   the   distribution   formula 
would  mean  that  most  jurisdictions  in 
most  States  would  receive  little  or  no 
increase  in  their  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments, while  a  few  large  jurisdictions 
would  receive  substantial  gains.  There- 
fore, I  am  supportive  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
authored  by  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor   from    Louisiana,    the    Honorable 
Russell  Long.  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ment will  prohibit  any  changes  in  the 
way  the  money  is  distributed  within 
the  States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  Senator  Long's 
amendment  when  this  matter  is  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  full  reauthorization  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
without  reductions  in  funding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2181 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  authorization  of 

entitlements    for    local    governments    to 

$4,791,700,000) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), for  himself  and  Mr.  Mathias.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2181. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Redesignate  sections  3  through  ^  1  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  as  sections  4 
through  12,  respectively. 

On  page  10,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ENTITLEMENTS  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6703  (b)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ••$4,566.700.000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■•$4,791,700,000". 

On  page  26.  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  through  page  27,  line  5,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  entitlement  periods  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Mathias  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Lau- 
tenberg,  Moynihan,  Glenn,  Biden, 
D'Amato,  and  Tsongas  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  increase  funding  for 
general  revenue  sharing  by  $225  mil- 
lion. ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  freezes  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  for  the  next  3  years 
at  its  current  funding  level  even 
though  the  1984  budget  resolution  we 
recently  adopted  provides  for  a  $450 
million  increase.  We  believe  that  a 
modest  increase  in  funding  for  general 
revenue  sharing  is  long  overdue.  The 
program  has  not  been  increased  since 
1977.  even  though  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  by  about  60  percent 
since  then.  The  Finance  Committee 
bill  extends  the  freeze  through  1986, 
further  eroding  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  program. 

The  first  budget  resolution  for  fis<pal 
year  1984  assumes  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  funding  for  general  revenue 
sharing.  This  proposal  is  a  fiscally  pru- 


dent one,  since  it  represents  less  than 
a  5-percent  increase  in  funding. 

Mr.  I>resident,  local  governments  are 
currently  facing  a  serious  fiscal  crisis 
as  a  result  of  the  recession  and  the 
cutbacks  in  Federal  aid.  Few  State 
governments  have  been  able  to  provide 
relief  to  local  governments  because 
State  treasuries  are  in  no  better  shape 
than  local  treasuries.  An  increase  in 
general  revenue  sharing  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  direct  way  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  local  govern- 
ments restore  vital  public  ser\'ices. 

Mr.  President,  support  for  the  pro- 
gram,   indeed    increased    support,    is 
more  essential  today  than  ever  before. 
In  the  older  cities  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  poor  areas  of  the  South,  the 
combined   effects   of   deep   recession, 
high  unemployment,  and  cutbacks  in 
Federal  aid  have  intensified  the  serv- 
ice demands  on  fiscally  strapped  local 
governments.  The  fiscal  plight  of  most 
local    governments,    and    the    State 
treasuries  upon  which  they  depend  for 
assistance,  has  worsened  significantly. 
In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  im- 
employment  has  increased  by  20  per- 
cent since  1980  yet  many  services  have 
been  frozen  at  constant  levels.  Cities 
and    townships    cannot    turn    to    the 
States  for  help,  given  the  current  eco- 
nomic  climate.   An   upcoming   report 
from  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislators  indicates  that  during  this 
past  legislative  session: 

At  least  38  States  were  forced  to  cut 
their  budgets;  11  States  will  be  rolling 
deficits  into  their  fiscal  year  1984  bud- 
gets; 34  States  were  forced  to  raise 
taxes  by  an  average  of  18  percent;  and 
8  States  are  presently  in  special  ses- 
sions to  resolve  revenue  shortages. 

Mr.  President,  revenue  sharing  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  popular  pro- 
grams because  local  officials  increas- 
ingly rely  upon  Federal  revenue-shar- 
ing payments  to  fill  unanticipated 
budget  gaps  and  finance  the  increased 
demand  for  basic  services.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  Federal  programs  that 
has  not  created  a  massive  Washington 
bureaucracy;  instead,  it  has  targeted 
assistance  through  a  decentralized 
network  that  acknowledges  the  priori- 
ty concerns  of  local  conmiunities. 

The  partnership  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  in  our  Federal 
system  is  vital.  The  general  revenue 
sharing  program  enhances  American 
federalism  by  recognizing  the  service 
responsibilities  of  local  governments 
and  the  utility  of  decentralized  admin- 
istration. By  providing  localities  with 
additional  resources  in  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  this  important  task,  we  pro- 
vide a  direct  benefit  to  all  Americans. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  New  Jersey  would  receive  an 
additional  $7.1  million  in  revenue 
sharing  next  year.  The  increased  aid 
would  be  targeted  to  cities  hard  hit  by 
the  recession  and  poor  counties.  East 
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Orange  would  receive  an  additional 
$600,000,  a  65-percent  increase. 
Newark  would  receive  an  additional  $2 
million,  a  3  -percent  increase.  Trenton 
would  receive  an  additional  $600,000.  a 
36-percent  increase.  Camden  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  $500,000,  a  34-per- 
cent increase.  Jersey  City  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  $500,000,  an  11-per- 
cent increase.  And  Cape  May  County 
would  receive  an  additional  $300,000,  a 
30-percent  increase,  and  Atlantic 
County  an  additional  $200,000,  a  9-per- 
cent increase. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  the 
need  to  hold  down  the  budget  deficit, 
and  for  that  reason  we  are  recom- 
mending this  modest  increase  in  fund- 
ing for  the  next  3  years;  $225  million 
represents  less  than  a  5-percent  in- 
crease over  the  amount  frozen  since 
1977 — one-half  the  increase  that  is  as- 
sumed in  the  1984  Budget  Resolution. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Bradley,  in  spon- 
soring this  amendment  to  provide  for 
a  modest  increase  in  funding  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  to  local  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  straightforward  amend- 
ment—it raises  the  funding  levels  by 
$225  million  annually. 

The  reasons  for  this  amendment  are 
equally  straightforward,  and  very  com- 
pelling. Funding  for  general  revenue 
sharing  to  local  governments  has  been 
frozen  at  $4,567  billion  annually  since 
1977.  while  the  cost  of  living  has  sky- 
rocketed. The  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  extend  this  freeze  through  1986. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  have  declined  dramatically 
m  this  period,  and,  in  1980,  the  State 
.share  of  general  revenue  sharing  was 
eliminated. 

Our  amendment,  which  is  supported 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
amounts  to  nearly  a  5-percent  increase 
in  general  revenue  sharing;  it  recog- 
nizes the  plight  of  our  local  govern- 
ments and  the  need  for  fiscal  prudence 
at  the  Federal  level.  EA^en  with  this  in- 
crease, we  are  well  within  the  budget 
resolution's  provisions  for  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  It  is  not  a  budget  buster. 
I  would  support  even  more  money  for 
revenue  sharing,  but  we  must  at  least 
do  this  much. 

General  revenue  sharing  goes  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  the  fiscal 
straits  many  local  goverments  are  ex- 
periencing. Public  safety,  education, 
public  transportation,  roads,  correc- 
tions, sanitation,  and  public  health- 
all  essential  services  which  benefit  the 
entire  community— have  been  funded 
with  revenue  sharing  money.  As  a 
result,  every  citizen,  young  and  old. 
rich  and  poor,  has  benefited.  While 
the  need  for  these  services  continues 
to  increase,  the  funding  for  general 
revenue   sharing    has   remained   con- 


stant while  inflation  has  caused  its 
real  value  to  be  greatly  reduced. 

To  deny  that  this  amendment  is 
needed  is  to  deny  the  pleas  of  the  Na- 
tion's local  officials  who  struggle  with 
the  dollars-and-cents  problem  of  not 
being  able  to  provide  ser\ices  lo  their 
citizens.  The  accomplishments  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  have  been  amply 
demonstrated.  To  make  sure  that  this 
creative  program  can  continue  to  work 
effectively  and  efficiently.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. • 

Mr.  D'AT-IATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  an  amendment 
raised  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  Senator  Bradley. 
Senator  Bradley  s  amendment  would 
increase  the  genera'  revenue-sharing 
program  by  $225  million  annually, 
from  $4.6  billion  to  $4,825  billion. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  program  that 
has  become  a  vital  source  of  funding 
for  local  government.  It  is  a  masterful 
program  that  gives  our  towns,  cities, 
and  counties  the  opportunity  to  spend 
Federal  dollars  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Revenue  sharing  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  strengths  both  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  is  able 
to  raise  money  well,  but  often  spends 
taxpayer  dollars  in  a  profligate 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  local  gov- 
ernments tend  to  be  more  thrifty,  but 
have  greater  difficulty  raising  reve- 
nues. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  block-grant 
program  to  local  governments  with  no 
strings  attached.  Local  jurisdictions 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  spend 
these  funds  as  they  see  fit.  In  this 
way.  cities  and  counties  can  spend 
funds  on  their  unique  needs. 

However,  general  revenue  sharing 
was  last  increased  in  1976.  Since  that 
time,  inflation  has  risen  50  percent. 
Consequently,  the  $4.6  billion  annual 
appropriations  established  in  1976  is 
only  $2.3  billion  in  real  terms.  Clearly, 
local  government  is  in  desperate  need 
of  an  increase  in  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

This  is  particularly  true  given  the 
impact  of  the  past  recession  on  local 
government.  As  unemployment  and 
bankruptcies  have  increased,  the  tax 
base  of  local  governments  declined. 
The  need  for  additional  reveunes 
became  acute.  Mounting  budget  defi- 
cits presented  the  possibility  of  disas- 
ter for  cities  and  towns.  This  made  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  revenue  shar- 
ing doubly  important.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  cosponsored  the  Bradley 
amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Bradley  amendment  increasing  the 
general  revenue-sharing  program  by 
$225  million  annually. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1426.  the  Local 
Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1983  which  would  increase 
assistance  to  our  Nation's  cities. 


The  'ocal  share  of  revenue  sharing 
has  not  been  increased  since  1976.  In 
1980.  the  State  share  was  eliminated. 
Since  States  provide  a  critical  source 
oi  revenue  to  local  governments,  this 
vas  a  significant  loss  of  funds  on  top 
of  those  lost  to  inflation  for  localities. 

Mr.  President,  local  governments, 
particularly  our  larger,  older,  urban 
areas  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
recession  and  have  been  forced  to 
layoff  employees.  Critically  needed 
programs  in  both  human  services  and 
infrastructure  improvements  have  had 
to  be  laid  aside  to  cope  with  fiscal 
shortages. 

The  Senate  has  the  opportunity  in 
this  legislation  to  address  these  prob- 
lems. The  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution assumes  a  10-percent  increase 
in  revenue  sharing.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  an  increase  in 
this  vital  program  as  outlined  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Brad- 
ley, of  which  I  am  an  original  cospon- 
sor. 

Revenue  sharing  has  been  a  critical- 
ly important  program  to  local  govern- 
ments throughout  New  Jersey.  It 
enjoys  the  support  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  my  State.  Revenue  sharing 
has  provided  absolutely  essential  as- 
sistance in  meeting  basic  service  needs 
in  cities,  counties,  towns,  and  town- 
ships across  the  country.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  extension  and  expan- 
sion of  this  program. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  this  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  we  intend  to  recognize  the 
erosion  of  purchasing  power  at  the 
local  level  and  increase  general  reve- 
nue sharing  by  $225  million.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  that  this  is  a  pru- 
dent and  important  step  to  take. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  just 
going  to  take  a  minute,  because  I 
think  the  arguments  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment This  means  that  we  do  not  in- 
crease the  deficit  by  quite  as  much;  we 
just  increase  it  by  half  as  much.  $675 
million  instead  of  $1.3  billion. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator,  and  again,  I 
say  it  in  all  .seriousness,  that  we  are 
faced  with  massive  deficits.  We  are 
concerned  about  interest  rates.  We  are 
concerned  about  unemployment.  And 
here  we  are  about  to  vote  to  add  an- 
other $700  million  to  the  deficit  over 
the  next  3  years. 

We  can  issue  all  the  statements  we 
want  about  the  deficit,  but  this  is  the 
time  when  we  can  demonstrate  that 
we  are  willing  to  hold  the  line. 

We  are  not  cutting  the  program.  We 
have  a  3-year  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram at  level  funding  of  $4.6  billion  a 
year.  That  is  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  I 
find  that  most  counties  and  cities  are 
satisfied  with  level  funding.  Obviously, 
they  would  take  more,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  deficit  and  the  fiscal  responsibility 


that  we  talk  about  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  In  our  public  speeches  around  the 
country,  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated.  When  we  baltuice  the  budget 
or  start  balancing  the  budget  and  in- 
terest rates  start  coming  down,  then, 
perhaps,  at  that  time,  we  can  address 
whether  or  not  revenue  sharing 
should  be  increased. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  revenue 
sharing  10  to  15  years  ago  and  a  solid 
supporter  of  the  program,  I  believe  I 
speak  for  most  people,  most  mayors, 
and  county  officials,  when  I  say  what 
they  want  is  to  see  the  program  ex- 
tended. They  want  some  stability  in 
the  program,  a  3-year  extension. 

Oh,  yes,  they  will  take  more  money. 
Who  would  not?  But  we  do  not^have 
any  money. 

Though  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
intent  of  the  amendment,  I  just  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  it.  I  hope  the 
amendment  might  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Byrd 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  arguments  against  this  amend- 
ment are  much  the  same  as  we  offered 
against  the  Moynihan  amendment.  It 
is  not  that  GRS  is  an  evil  or  bad  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  a  means-tested  pro- 
gram, frankly.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams that  do  affect  the  needy.  It  is 
my  view  that  we  ought  to  be  concen- 
trating our  resources,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  adding  any  money  to  bills,  to 
programs  that  help  the  truly  needy. 

We  all  have  mayors,  we  all  have 
township  people  who  would  like  a 
little  more  money.  It  comes  out  rough- 
ly, in  this  case,  to  a  little  less  than 
$5,800  per  municipality. 

I  hope  that  we  reject  this  amend- 
ment, not  because  it  is  not  wellmean- 
ing,  but  because,  we  must  reduce  the 
deficit  rather  than  add  to  it. 

Second.  I  hate  to  think  that  just  be- 
cause there  is  some  room  under  the 
budget  resolution,  we  are  going  to  take 
that  as  a  license  simply  to  spend  more 
than  money.  I  said  a  moment  ago  and 
I  meant  it:  I  hope  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  numbers  it  contains  will 
be  seen  as  limits  as  far  as  spending  is 
concerned;  they  should  not  be  targets 
for  us  to  try  to  reach  or  exceed. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  discussion? 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), tJhe  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
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Biden 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Dixon 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

East 

Evans 

Exon 


Cranston 
Dodd 


YEAS— 36 

Hart 

Hawkins 

Benin 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

NAYS— 58 

Gam 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 
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Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

SUfford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Goldwater 
Hollings 


Mathias 
Stennis 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2181)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana wants  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 


Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  alternative  allo- 
cation of  revenue  sharing  funds  to  local 
governments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2182: 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  all  through  page  27.  line  5. 

On  page  27.  line  9.  strike  out  "Sec  11"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment:  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  reve- 
nue sharing  extension  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  includes  an 
amendment  to  change  the  way  those 
funds  are  distributed  among  local  gov- 
ernments. This  formula  change  is  un- 
necessary, undesirable,  and  unwanted 
by  those  affected.  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  delete  that  formula 
change. 

Even  though  the  Finance  Conunit- 
tee  did  not  approve  an  increase  in 
funding  for  this  program,  it  included 
in  the  bill  a  formula  change  which  will 
apply  to  any  additional  funds  which 
might  be  added  later  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  or  in  some  future 
year.  The  impact  of  this  formula 
change  is  very  substantial.  It  means 
that  most  cities  and  towns  and  coun- 
ties in  this  country  will  get  less  than 
their  full  share  of  whatever  increase 
may  take  place. 

At  the  time  the  Finance  Committee 
acted  on  this  bill,  detailed  information 
about  its  impact  was  not  available. 
Since  then,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  provided  statistics  showing  what 
the  result  would  be  under  different 
possible  funding  increases. 

One  set  of  statistics  assumes  that 
Congress  will  provide  a  $450  million 
increase  in  the  program.  This  is  what 
the  House  bill  provides  and  what  is  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution.  With 
a  $450  million  increase,  well  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  local  goverrunents  are 
losers  under  the  Finance  Committee 
formula.  That  is  to  say.  they  get  a 
smaller  share  of  the  $450  million  than 
they  would  without  that  change  in 
formula.  The  amount  each  govern- 
ment loses  under  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee formula  varies  from  place  to  place. 
But  in  many  instances  the  loss  is  sub- 
stantial. For  43  percent  of  all  jurisdic- 
tions, the  loss  is  total.  They  get  no 
share  whatever  out  of  a  $450  million 
increase. 
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If  Congress  approves  an  Increase 
which  is  less  than  $450  million,  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee formula  change  becomes  even 
worse.  Under  a  $225  million  increase, 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  country  will  get  no 
share  whatever  in  the  $225  million. 
For  many  of  the  remaining  Jurisdic- 
tions, the  increase  will  be  so  small  as 
to  be  insignificant.  Altoona.  Pa.,  for 
example,  now  gets  $1.3  million  in  reve- 
nue-sharing funds.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee formula  with  a  $225  million  in- 
crease will  give  that  city  the  magnifi- 
cent increase  of  $914  or  one-tenth  of  1 
percent.  For  smaller  jurisdictions, 
some  of  the  •increases"  under  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  formula  sure  even 
smaller.  There  are  numerous  increases 
of  amounts  like  $1.  $5,  or  $10  per  year. 

The  Finance  Committee's  report  on 
this  bill  gives  the  following  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  reaisons  for  the  pro- 
posed formula  change: 

In  reviewing  the  formulas  for  allocating 
funds  under  present  law.  the  committee  de- 
termined that  by  and  large  the  formulas 
have  worked  well  in  distributing  the  funds 
currently  authorized.  However,  the  commit- 
tee also  believes  that  any  additional  funds 
that  may  be  authorized  for  revenue  sharing 
should  be  applied  to  making  certain  adjust- 
ments in  the  formula  that  can  result  in  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds, 
while  protecting  all  recipient  governments 
from  any  reduction  in  their  allocation  as  a 
result  of  the  formula  changes. 

Prom  this  statement  one  might  con- 
clude that  the  committee  had  careful- 
ly examined  this  issue.  In  fact,  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee  of  jurisdiction  concen- 
trated on  the  need  for  extending  the 
program  and  increasing  its  funding. 
The  witnesses  primarily  represented 
the  local  governments  who  are  affect- 
ed by  the  program.  None  of  those  wit- 
nesses requested  or  endorsed  these 
formula  changes. 

At  the  hearings,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Towns  and  Townships 
stated: 

We  do  not  see  a  need  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  current  GRS  (general  revenue  shar- 
ing) formula.  Historically,  the  Congress  has 
discussed  changing  the  formula  but  has  con- 
cluded that  the  difficulty  of  designing  a  for- 
mula for  40,000  local  governments  makes  it 
impossible  to  predict  what  the  impact  of  a 
formula  change  will  be.  While  the  current 
formula  is  not  perfect,  in  our  view  it  is  satis- 
factory. 

The  representative  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  made  this  statement: 

Overall,  while  any  formula  might  be 
changed  in  some  respect,  the  current  GRS 
formula  is  widely  considered  to  be  fair  and 
effective.  We  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be 
changed  without  major  and  convincing  rea- 
sons. 

Since  the  National  League  of  Cities 
now  opposes  the  formula  change  in 
the  Finance  Committee  bill,  it  is  clear 
that  the  "major  and  convincing  rea- 
sons" have  not  been  foimd. 


When  the  committee  approved  the 
formula  change,  it  did  not  have  any 
detailed  listing  showing  how  individual 
jurisdictions  would  be  affected.  After 
the  committee  acted,  those  computer 
Twns  were  made  available.  What  did 
they  show?  They  showed  that  some  of 
the  poorest  jurisdictions  in  the  coun- 
try were  hurt  by  the  formula  change. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  restore  funds 
to  some  of  these  jurisdictions,  but 
even  with  that  modification,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  formula  creates  nu- 
merous results  which  seem  inequitable 
on  their  face.  In  almost  every  State 
there  are  affluent  jurisdictions  which 
get  increases  well  above  the  average 
while  some  of  the  poorer  jurisdictioris 
get  little  or  no  share  in  the  new  funds. 

In  the  State  of  California,  for  exam- 
ple. Beverly  Hills  would  do  quite  well 
under  the  new  formula.  It  would  get  a 
16-percent  increase,  if  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  gets  a  10-percent  increase.  That 
is  pretty  good  for  a  city  where  the  per 
capita  income  is  $24,000.  almost  three 
times  the  average  per  capita  income  in 
California.  Another  city  in  that  State 
is  Delano.  The  per  capita  income  there 
is  under  $5,000.  It  is  41  percent  below 
the  State  average.  Delano  gets  no  in- 
crease under  the  Finance  Committee 
formula.  In  effect  the  committee  bill 
shifts  funds  from  Delano  to  Beverly 
Hills  and  calls  it  "better  targeting."  I 
think  this  kind  of  result  could  be  more 
aptly  called  "missing  the  mark." 

The  example  I  just  cited  is  not  an 
isolated  one.  In  Alabama.  Vestavia 
Hills  with  a  $13,000  per  capita  income 
is  a  winner.  Barbour  County  with  a 
$4,500  per  capita  income  is  a  loser.  In 
Maryland.  Rockville  with  a  per  capita 
income  over  $10,000  is  a  winner.  Salis- 
bury with  a  per  capita  income  below 
$7,000—17  percent  under  the  State  av- 
erage—is a  loser.  And  so  it  goes.  State 
after  State. 

The  formula  for  distributing  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  is  a  complex  one. 
The  committee  bill  would  change  vir- 
tually every  element  of  that  formula. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  changes 
can  be  theoretically  justified.  But  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
When  the  Finance  Committee  acted  it 
knew  only  the  ingredients.  Now  that 
we  can  taste  the  pudding,  it  is  not  very 
attractive.  The  committee  report  was 
correct  in  stating  that  the  existing  for- 
mula has  for  the  most  part  worked 
quite  well.  We  should  not  modify  it 
without  carefully  examining  the  re- 
sults of  each  proposed  modification 
and  assuring  ourselves  that  the  new 
formula  is  truly  more  desirable  than 
the  old.  I  do  not  think  a  formula  can 
pass  that  test  when  it  deprives  a  large 
majority  of  the  jurisdictions  in  this 
country  of  a  fair  share  of  any  new 
funds. 

Even  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
particular  formula  change  proposed 
by  the  Finance  Conunittee,  this  is  not 


the  time  to  be  making  any  change  in  a 
formula  which  the  committee  and  the 
affected  jurisdictions  both  find  to 
have  worked  reasonably  well.  It  has 
been  7  years  since  revenue  sharing 
funds  were  last  increased.  These  have 
been  7  years  of  high  inflation.  In  addi- 
tion. Federal  legislation  in  the  past 
few  years  has  reduced  Federal  spend- 
ing in  a  number  of  areas,  leaving  State 
and  local  governments  to  pick  up  the 
slack. 

If  Congress  were  now  considering  a 
massive  increase  in  revenue-sharing 
payments,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
consider  formula  changes.  That  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  At  the  most,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  less  than  10-percent 
increase  as  approved  by  the  House. 
The  administration  and  the  Finance 
Committee  have  each  recommended 
no  increase.  The  ultimate  legislation 
may  or  may  not  include  an  increase, 
but  if  there  is  one  it  will  evidently  be 
modest. 

If  we  can  only  afford  a  small  in- 
crease in  this  program,  we  should  at 
least  be  reasonably  evenhanded  about 
how  it  is  distributed.  Otherwise  we 
should  not  pretend  that  this  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. With  the  Finance  Committee 
formula,  what  we  really  would  be 
doing  is  creating  a  new  additional  pro- 
gram which  distributes  funds  selec- 
tively to  only  a  few  jurisdictions, 
rather  than  increasing  the  existing 
generalized  program.  If  that  is  what 
Congress  wants  to  do,  it  should  do  it  in 
other  legislation  so  not  to  mislead  the 
mayors  and  county  councils  of  this 
country. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my 
amendment  striking  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee formula  change  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  in  support  of  my 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

August  2.  1983. 
Hon.  RussEix  B.  Long, 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  As  Senate  floor 
action  on  S.  1426.  the  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program,  approach- 
es, the  National  Association  of  Counties  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities  wish  to  make 
you  aware  of  our  position  with  regard  to 
amendments  pertaining  to  formula  changes 
that  may  be  offered  on  the  floor.  We  sup- 
port retention  of  the  revenue  sharing  for- 
mula in  current  law.  and  oppose  any  alter- 
ations. We  support  your  amendment  to 
strike  the  formula  changes  proposed  by  S. 
1426.  We  take  this  position  for  several  rea- 
sons: 

First,  we  believe  that  if  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram, all  local  governments  should  share 
proportionately  in  that  increase.  Virtually 
all  local  governments  are  experiencing  some 


degree  of  fiscal  stress  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cession and  cutbacks  in  federal  aid.  They 
rely  heavily  on  general  revenue  sharing  to 
assist  them  in  dealing  with  revenue  short- 
falls. Funding  for  the  program  has  not  been 
increased  since  1976.  During  that  period, 
NACo  and  NLC  estimate  that  fifty  percent 
of  the  buying  power  of  revenue  sharing  dol- 
lars has  been  eroded  by  inflation.  All  local 
governments  need  some  increase  in  their 
revenue  sharing  allociations  to  at  least  par- 
tially offset  the  effects  of  inflation  and  aid 
them  in  resolving  their  fiscal  problems. 

Second,  most  formula  change  proposals, 
even  those  with  "hold  harmless"  provisions, 
would  effectively  disadvantage  certain  types 
of  Jurisdictions  relative  to  other  types  in 
terms  of  the  overall  percentage  increase  re- 
ceived. We  believe  that  the  inmiediate  and 
long-term  impacts  of  such  non-proportional 
distribution  of  an  increase  in  funding 
should  be  studied  in  depth  before  imple- 
menting the  formula  changes. 

Third,  no  formula  Is  perfect  and  any  type 
of  formula  change  is  bound  to  result  in 
some  anomalous  allocations.  Under  the  for- 
mula changes  contained  in  S.  1426,  for  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  neediest  Jurisdictions  in 
certain  states  would  receive  no  additional 
revenue  sharing  funds,  even  if  the  funding 
level  for  the  program  were  increased  by 
$450  million.  Such  anomalous  distributions 
also  indicate  the  need  for  extensive  study 
and  deliberation  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  formula  changes. 

Finally,  any  change  in  the  existing  distri- 
bution formula— no  matter  how  carefully 
drafted— creates  delay  and  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  re-enactment  of  the  program.  Any 
formula  change  risks  opening  the  entire 
issue  in  conference,  including  interstate 
changes.  With  a  majority  of  local  govern- 
ments already  into  their  new  fiscal  year, 
any  such  changes  could  create  disruptions 
to  previously  approved  local  budgets  by 
sharply  reducing  current  allocations. 

To  summarize,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  the  National  League  of  Cities 
oppose  changes  to  the  current  general  reve- 
nue sharing  formula  on  grounds  of  the  gen- 
eral need  of  local  governments  for  an  in- 
crease in  general  revenue  sharing  funding 
and  the  danger  of  implementing  formula 
changes  without  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  impacts. 

We  appreciate  and  are  grateful  for  your 
support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Royer. 

President, 
National  League  of  Cities. 
Sandra  R.  Smoley, 

President, 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  the  author  of  these  for- 
mula changes,  only  their  sponsor.  The 
authors  are  men  and  women  in  and 
out  of  Government  who  have  worked 
with  and  studied  the  GRS  formulas 
over  the  last  10  years.  These  are  care- 
fully balanced  changes.  They  have 
been  long  recommended  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  those  knowledgable  in  the 
details  of  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. Prior  to  this  year.  GAO,  Treas- 
ury, several  past  administrations,  the 
Cortference  of  Mayors  and  the  Nation- 
al league  of  Cities  all  supported  modi- 
fications of  the  type  contained  in  S. 
1426. 


Today,  GAO  and  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  continue  to  support  the 
changes  actively.  And.  the  administra- 
tion is  on  record  before  the  Rnance 
Committee  as  endorsing  the  concept 
of  the  modifications  and  saying  that 
although  it  strongly  opposes  any  in- 
crease in  funding— and  hence  cannot 
realistically  actively  work  to  promote 
formula  changes— the  formula  modifi- 
cations contained  in  S.  1426  are  sound 
and  would  make  a  modest  increase  in 
funding  more  acceptable.  NLC  has 
now  suddenly  reversed  its  longstand- 
ing position  in  favor  of  formula  modi- 
fications and  now  supports  only  a 
large  increase  in  funding. 

The  League  does  not  now  contend 
that  these  changes  are  unsound; 
rather  it  takes  the  position  that  since 
revenue  sharing  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  the  beginning,  all  local 
governments,  no  matter  how  well  off. 
should  benefit  proportionately  from 
any  increase  in  funding. 

We  all  know  how  the  $4.66  billion  is 
divided  among  States:  Two  formulas 
are  used  (a  3-factor  and  5-factor  for- 
mula) and  States  receive  their  alloca- 
tion under  the  formula  that  gives 
them  the  larger  amount.  This  bill  does 
not  propose  to  change  that  allocation. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  system,  as  I  have 
said  in  th  past,  but  its  probably  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  at  this  time.  But 
once  the  GRS  dollars  get  to  the 
States,  there  are  equity  problems  we 
have  been  asked  for  several  years- 
problems  that  leave  many  local  gov- 
ernments holding  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  to  help 
those  with  the  short  end  of  the  stick: 
First,  lengthen  the  stick  for  everyone 
or  second,  improve  the  length  at  the 
short  end  only  without  taking  it  off 
the  long  end.  NACO,  NLC,  the  House, 
and  Senator  Long  prefer  the  former. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  money  to 
lengthen  the  long  end  of  the  stick! 
The  days  of  spreading  the  goodies  ev- 
erywhere without  regard  to  need  are 
over. 

Mr  President,  the  essential  logic  of 
the  intrastate  revenue  sharing  formu- 
la is  sound;  it  provides  generally  for  a 
good  match  between  payments  and 
local  fiscal  responsibilities.  It  is  de- 
signed to  direct  higher-than-average 
per  capita  payments  to  jurisdictions 
that  have  extensive  service  responsi- 
bilities, and.  whose  citizens  have  lower- 
than-average  incomes  and  bear  sub- 
stantial tax  burdens. 

The  formula  does,  however,  suffer 
from  a  number  of  well-understood  de- 
fects. The  net  results  of  these  defects 
are  to  constrain  payments  to  the  Na- 
tion's most  fiscally-stressed  jurisdic- 
tions, to  provide  some  jurisdictions 
payments  well  out  of  proportion  to 
their  fiscal  responsibilities,  and  to 
allow  gross  inequities  among  the  pay- 
ments to  jurisdictions  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Specifically: 


The  current  145  percent  constraint 
on   the   maximum   per   capita   grant 
limits  funding  to  the  Nation's  most  fis- 
cally   stressed    jurisdictions— a    small 
number   of   larger   city    governments 
and  hundreds  of  very  poor  rural  com- 
munities. The  effects  of  the  maximum 
constraint  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  our  most  hard-pressed  cities, 
such  as  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more, and  St.  Louis.  Each  have  their 
allocations  depressed  below  the  level 
allocated  to  them  by  the  formula  with- 
out   the    per    capita    maximum    con- 
straint.   For    example,    in    the    most 
recent  entitlement  period.  New  York 
City  received  $272  million.  If  the  maxi- 
mum constraint  were  raised  to  175  per- 
cent. New  York  City  would  have  re- 
ceived   $301    million,   an   increase   of 
slightly  more  than  10  percent.  Detroit 
is  another  case  in  point.  The  formula 
initially  responds  to  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  Detroit  by  granting  a  total  al- 
location of  well  over  $50  million.  How- 
ever, this  allocation  is  reduced  36  per- 
cent because  of  the  maximum  grant 
limitation.  And  large  cities  are  not  the 
only  jurisdictions  that  suffer  reduced 
allocations   under  this   artificial   cap. 
Consider  what  happens  simply  by  rais- 
ing the  cap  from  145  to  160  percent: 

Otis,  Maine  (population  307)  realizes 
a  20-percent  increase  (from  $36.35  to 
$42.87  per  capita); 

The  village  of  Cuba,  N.  Mex.  (popu- 
lation 609)  realizes  a  17-percent  in- 
crease (from  $40.88  to  $47.80  per 
capita); 

The  town  of  Oak  Grove,  La.  (popula- 
tion 2,214),  gets  an  increase  of  21  per- 
cent (from  $32.21  to  $38.89  per  capita). 
The   20   percent  constraint  on   the 
minimum   per   capita   grant   provides 
payments  to  several  thousand  limited- 
service  jurisdictions  that  are  well  out 
of  proportion  to  their  fiscal  responsi- 
bilities at  the  expense  of  other  juris- 
dictions that  are  the  primary  provid- 
ers of  essential  local  services.  In  1979. 
for  example,  GAO  found  that  8,635 
governments  had  their  payments  arti- 
ficially propped  up  by  this  minimtmi 
constraint.  It  found  that  most  of  these 
jurisdictions  were  very  limited  service 
governments    and.    on    average,    had 
their  allocations  inflated  by  40  to  60 
percent  at  the  expense  of  full  service 
local  governments  in  the  same  State. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  grotesque 
distortion  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Grosse  Pointe  Township  in  Michi- 
gan. The  annual  income  of  a  family  of 
four  in  Grosse  Pointe  is  over  $100,000. 
about  4  times  that  of  a  similar  Detroit 
family,  and  their  tax  burden  is  about 
'/3  of  that  same  Detroit  family.  Initial- 
ly,   the    intrastate    formula    provides 
Grosse  Pointe  a  fairly  modest  alloca- 
tion.  But   because   of   the   minimum 
payment  provision,  their  allocation  is 
increased  a  whopping  88  percent. 

The  geographic  tiering  of  the  formu- 
la—the allocation  among  county  areas 
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and  then  among  types  of  governments 
within  each  county  according  to  tax 
collections— results  in  some  instances 
of  gross  inequity.  Jurisdictions  with 
the  same  formula  factors,  often  In  the 
same  county,  are  allocated  significauit- 
ly  different  payments.  The  jurisdic- 
tions disadvantaged  by  tiering  tend  to 
have  lower-than-average  Incomes  and 
higher-than-average  tax  efforts,  al- 
though some  well-to-do  jurisdictions 
are  also  disadvantaged.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  tiering  makes  it  possible 
for  the  same  types  of  governments. 
Identical  in  every  respect  except  that 
they  are  in  different  counties,  to  re- 
ceive widely  different  revenue  sharing 
payments.  The  inequities  caused  by 
the  formula's  tiering  occur  in  all 
States.  GAO  found  that  the  differ- 
ences in  per  capita  payments  of  cities 
with  identical  formula  factors  ranged 
from  a  low  of  $2.52  in  Rhode  Island  to 
$45.61  in  Alaska. 

While  the  mathematics  of  tiering 
are  complicated,  the  problem  is  easy  to 
understand: 

The  revenue  sharing  formula  was 
designed  to  provide  smaller  per  capita 
payments  to  jurisdictions  with  higher 
incomes  and  lower  tax  efforts. 

In  Mongomery  County,  Pa.,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  two  jurisdictions, 
Hatborough  and  Lower  Salford.  Lower 
Salford's  income  is  7.7  percent  higher 
than  Hatborough's  and  its  tax  effort  is 
9.7  percent  lower.  One  would  expect 
Lower  Salford's  per  capita  payment  to 
be  somewhat  lower  than  Hatborough's 
given  the  logic  of  the  intrastate  for- 
mula. 

But  the  reverse  is  true— Lower  Sal- 
ford's per  capita  payment  is  $12.02, 
while  Hatborough's  is  $6.51. 

Why?  Simply  because  the  Census 
Bureau  classifies  Hatborough  as  a 
type  2  or  municipal  government  and 
Lower  Salford  as  a  type  3  or  township, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities are  virtually  the  same.  In 
Mongomery  County,  municipal  gov- 
ernments (including  Hatborough) 
have  substantially  lower  per  capita  in- 
comes than  townships.  Thus  Hatbor- 
ough and  other  municipalities  are  sig- 
nificantly disadvantaged  by  tiering,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to 
them  fails  to  take  into  account  their 
lower  income. 

In  New  Jersey,  many  so-called  type  2 
municipal  governments  have  come  to 
recognize  the  arbitrariness  of  the  tier- 
ing process  and  by  simply  changing 
their  classification  from  municipality 
to  township  have  increased  their  reve- 
nue sharing  payments  by  90  to  110 
percent. 

The  budget  constraint,  a  provision 
that  limits  payments  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  of  a  jurisdiction's  adjusted 
taxes  and  transfers,  was  intended  to 
limit  dependency  on  revenue  sharing. 
However,  the  rule  affects  jurisdictions 
only  in  a  few  States  and  allows  reve- 
nue sharing  to  erode  local  fiscal  re- 


sponsibility and  to  maintain  essential- 
ly moribund  governmental  units.  The 
combined  effects  of  a  high  minimum 
payment  and  a  budget  constraint  that 
does  not  constrain  are  disturbing  to 
say  the  least.  Consider  some  examples: 

The  town  of  Randolph,  Wis.  is  in  the 
unique  position  of  receiving  $138  in 
revenue  sharing  for  every  dollar  in 
taxes  it  raises  on  its  own.  And  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  similar  exam- 
ples of  this  throughout  the  Midwest. 

The  city  of  Downsville,  La.,  with 
income  88  percent  higher  than  the 
statewide  average  and  tax  effort  81 
percent  lower  than  the  average  for 
similar  jurisdictions  receives  a  revenue 
sharing  payment  that  equals  67  per- 
cent of  all  the  taxes  it  raises  on  its 
own. 

The  city  of  Post  Oak  Bend,  Tex., 
with  income  90  percent  higher  than 
the  statewide  average  and  tax  effort 
that  is  96  percent  lower  than  the  aver- 
age for  similar  jurisdictions  receives  a 
revenue  sharing  payment  equal  to  40 
percent  of  its  local  taxes. 

When  one  realizes  that  nationwide, 
revenue  sharing  payments  comprise 
only  about  8  percent  of  nonschool 
taxes,  we  must  conclude  that  the  ex- 
isting high  minimum  payment  com- 
bined with  a  budget  constraint  that 
does  not  constrain  leads  to  significant 
erosion  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  lack 
of  accountability  on  the  part  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  limited-service 
local  governments. 

The  formula  modifications  con- 
tained in  S.  1426  address  these  prob- 
lems in  a  carefully  designed  package. 
The  Finance  Committee's  changes  will 
permit  the  formula  freer  reign  in  tar- 
geting GRS  dollars  in  an  equitable  and 
effective  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bill  contains  a  100  percent  hold- 
harmless  provision,  guaranteeing  that 
no  local  government  will  have  its  pay- 
ment reduced  due  to  the  formula 
modifications.  The  formula  modifica- 
tions will  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  interstate  distribution  of  funds.  If 
Congress  were  to  authorize  a  percent- 
age increase  in  funding  above  current 
levels,  every  State  would  enjoy  that 
same  percentage  increase  in  its  GRS 
payment. 

Finally,  I  would  stress  that  this  is  a 
carefully  balanced  set  of  formula 
modifications  and  adoption  of  only 
part  of  the  set  could  yield  less  than  de- 
sirable results.  For  example,  GAO 
found  that  if  detiering  were  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  package,  formula  in- 
equities would  actually  increase  com- 
pared to  current  formula  inequities  in 
26  or  27  States.  By  comparison,  GAO 
found  that  with  a  package  similar  to 
that  contained  in  S.  1426,  all  formula 
inequities  would  be  eliminated  in  49 
States.  The  single  State  where  formu- 
la inequities  would  remain  under  a 
package  similar  to  that  in  S.  1426  is 
Louisiana— which  may  account  for 
why  the  good  Senator  from  Louisiana 


is  puzzled  when  he  looks  at  the  print- 
outs. And  the  reason  formula  inequi- 
ties remain  in  Louisiana  is  the  result 
of  the  revenue  sharing  act's  special 
treatment  of  Louisiana  sheriffs.  So,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  really 
concerned  about  equity  for  his  Louisi- 
ana local  governments,  perhaps  he 
should  look  to  this  pecularity  in  the 
formula.  I  hasten  to  add,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting this. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  I  could  stand  here  all 
day  and  make  technical  arguments  in 
favor  of  these  modifications.  But  the 
real  issue  can  be  summed  up  fairly 
easily.  It  is  politically  easy  to  vote  an 
increase  in  funding  for  a  program  that 
serves  over  39,000  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. The  question  is,  do  we  have 
the  courage  to  demand  in  exchange 
for  such  an  increase  during  times  of 
enormous  Federal  deficits  and  sacri- 
fice by  individual  recipients  of  Federal 
assistance,  that  the  targeting  of  these 
scarce  Federal  dollars  be  improved?  If 
we  cannot  do  the  politically  difficult 
thing  with  revenue  sharing,  how  on 
Earth  will  we  muster  the  will  to  bring 
other  entitlements  under  control  and 
improve  them?  In  the  larger  scheme  of 
things,  these  changes  are,  frankly, 
pretty  minor— indeed,  I  have  taken 
considerable  heat  from  some  of  my 
colleagues  for  making  such  a  big  deal 
out  of  them,  especially  when  powerful 
local  interest  groups  are  opposing 
them.  But,  as  a  symbol  of  where  this 
Congress  is  going  on  getting  a  handle 
on  entitlements,  this  is  a  critical  test. 
If  we  fail  to  overcome  the  pressure  of 
special  interests  in  this  case,  I  dread  to 
think  how  we  will  measure  up  when  it 
comes  time  to  make  the  big  decisions. 

Regarding  the  public  interest 
groups,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  points.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. I  have  developed  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  public  interest  groups. 
The  knowledge  and  expertise  they 
bring  to  bear  on  matters  of  intergov- 
ernmental relations  is  indispensible. 
They  serve  as  both  watchdog  of  the 
system  and  advocates  for  good  public 
policy.  In  many  respects,  the  public  in- 
terest groups  are  what  make  coopera- 
tive federalism  work  as  effectively  as  it 
does  in  the  American  system.  So,  when 
they  speak,  I  listen  with  respect. 

But,  we  must  never  forget  that,  as 
valuable  as  these  groups  are,  they 
remain  interest  groups,  committed  to 
furthering  the  interests  of  their  par- 
ticular members.  So,  sometimes  I  find 
myself  in  the  position  of  opposing  the 
narrow  interests  they  represent  in 
order  to  pursue  the  broader  national 
interest.  This  is  the  case  today.  The 
National  Association  of  Counties  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities  are  both 
opposing  the  formula  provisions  of  S. 
1426  for  very  parochial  reasons.  For 
example,  in  a  letter  to  Senators  oppos- 


ing the  formula  modifications.  NACO 
states  Its  objections  as  follows: 

A  $450  million  or  9.9  percent  Increase  in 
the  program,  as  assumed  In  the  First  Con- 
current Budget  Resolution,  would  result  in 
counties  receiving  an  average  Increase  of 
only  7.2  percent,  while  cities  would  receive 
an  average  Increase  of  12.9  percent. 

Now,  as  representatives  of  the  coun- 
ties' parochial  self-interest.  It  Is  under- 
standable why  NACO  would  complain 
that  an  increase  of  over  7  percent  is 
not  enough.  But  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, representing  all  of  the  American 
people,  we  must  recognize  that  im- 
proving the  fomiula  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  S.  1426  results  in  counties 
gaining  slightly  less  than  cities,  be- 
cause taken  as  a  group,  counties  cur- 
rently receive  a  disproportionately 
Isu-ge  share  of  revenue  sharing  fimds 
under  the  present  formula. 

I  greatly  respect  to  the  NACO  plays 
as  the  protector  of  the  interest  of 
their  members.  But  I  must  state  frank- 
ly that  in  this  instance,  these  interests 
diverge  from  the  greater  national  in- 
terest—to use  scarce  Federal  assist- 
ance dollars  equitably  and  efficiently. 
I  know  the  temptation  will  be  great 
for  many  of  my  colleagues  simply  to 
follow  the  cue  of  these  two  important 
public  Interest  groups  on  this  vote.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  resist  this 
temptation. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  cosponsoring  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  because  formula  changes 
adopted  in  committee  would  create  a 
terrible  inequity  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  any  increase  in  the  rev- 
enue-sharing program. 

I  point  out  what  would  take  place  in 
New  York  State  under  the  formula 
change.  There  may  be  a  $225  million 
annual  increase,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  there  will  be  some  increase  be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives 
has  provided  a  $450  million  increase, 
so  if  some  compromise  is  reached  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  let  us  use  $225  mil- 
lion. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  New  York  State  would  receive  an 
additional  $22  million  of  which  $20 
million,  as  a  result  of  this  new  formu- 
la, would  go  to  one  city.  New  York 
City. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
not  having  fought  for  this  city.  But 
that  leaves  only  $2  million  for  the 
other  municipalities  and  counties  in 
the  State. 

If  I  might  just  share  with  the 
Senate,  there  are  1,608  jurisdictions  in 
the  State  of  New  York  that  are  recipi- 
ents of  revenue-sharing  moneys.  Four- 
teen hundred  of  these  would  receive 
absolutely  no  increase. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  national  level, 
there  are  22,000  jurisdictions  that,  by 
way  of  the  formula  change,  would  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  revenue  shar- 


ing under  the  formula  change;  17,000  South     Dakota    currently    receives 

of  the  39,000  would  receive  the  whole  $15.8  million  in  revenue-sharing  funds, 

increase.  The  distribution  is  so  dispro-  With   the   use   of   the   RTS   system, 

portionate.  Pointing  again  to  my  State  South  Dakota  would  receive  only  $12.9 

where  New  York  City  would  get  90  million,  a  reduction  of  18.1  percent.  In 

percent   of  those   funds   and  the  re-  another  program  of  particular  impor- 

mainder  of  the  jurisdictions  would  re-  tance  to  my  State,  vocational  educa- 

ceive  not  1  penny's  increase.  tion,  the  numbers  are  also  dlscourag- 

I  think  these  figures  highlight  why  ing.  South  Dakota  currently  receives 
successful  passage  of  this  amendment  $2.5  million  under  this  program;  with 
Is  absolutely  critical  to  our  cities,  vil-  RTS.  that  figure  would  faU  to  $2.4  mil- 
lages.  and  counties  throughout  the  lion,  a  loss  of  6.6  percent. 
Nation.  The  formula  change  reported  I  know  that  supporters  of  the  Ian- 
out  of  committee  Is  unfair  to  those  ju-  guage  in  S.  1426  will  say  that  RTS  is 
risdlctlons  that  would  not  receive  an  not  being  used  to  revamp  the  program 
increase.  We  need  to  establish  more  at  this  time.  But  I  would  argue  that 
equity  in  our  policymaking.  I  urge  my  the  first  effort  to  change  this  formula 
colleagues  to  support  Senator  Long's  will  not  be  the  last, 
amendment  "^^^   ^"^^   *^   ^   reward   of   sorts— a 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  reward  to  States  that  practice  high 
rise  in  support  of  the  Long  amend-  taxation  politics.  Some  States,  like  my 
ment  and  ask  that  my  name  be  added  own,  prefer  to  keep  the  budget  m  con- 
as  a  cosponsor  'rol  by  limitmg  the  spending  side.  It  is 

Quite    frankly,    I    am    greatly    dis-  a    lesson    the    Federal    Government 

turbed  by  this  effort  to  change  the  dis-  could  afford  to  learn.  However,  under 

trlbutlon  formula  for  the  general  reve-  ^^S    South  Dakota  would  be  penal- 

nue-sharing  program.  While  its  sup-  |zed  by  that  fact  and  States  that  be- 

porters  argue  that  no  community  will  l»eve  in  high  taxes  and  high  spending 

lose  funds  under  the  formula  change  will  get  more  money  from  the  Federal 

contained  in  S.  1426,  the  fact  is  that  Government.                      ,      k  v 

my  home  State  of  South  Dakota  and  I  "'"ge  my  colleagues  who  believe  in 

many  other  States  will  be  denied  a  fair  encouraging    fiscal    restraint    at    aU 

share  of  any  funds  over  $4.6  billion  l/vels  of  Government  to  support  the 

that  may  be  authorized.  ^il^Tfr^^r^^nc  J                    "" 

There  Is  a  move  among  some  Mem-  ^^f  t?:iTnint^n  ihP  Rv.opn    T  «..k 

bers  Of  congress  to  completely  ch^^^^^^^  unlnim  us'rL'nt^'  fr^eT.  chart 

the  current  formul^a.  Many  of  these  ef-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^^^^  „j 

forts  center  around  the  RTS  (repre-  ^^.^.g  .^  ^^^  revenue-sharing  and 

^^^1*^'^%'!''  ^^'■^^^^-        „,,,„,,  .:,,„  vocational  education  programs. 

The  R-rS  measures  a  State  s  fiscal  ^^  objection,  the  tables 

capacity  by  computmg  the  amount  of  ^^   ^^       .^^^^   ^   ^^^ 

revenue  the  State  would  raise  if  it  ap-  ^^          ^  j^jj^^^. 
plied   national   average   tax   rates   to 

each  of  its  tax  bases.  This  formula  COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  GENERAL  REVENUE 
Ther  pTo'^aSs,  wSd^dSlede"'  SHARING  ALLOCATIONS-CURRENT  AND  WITH  OPTION 
al  assistance  from  South  Dakota  and  ^'^  "'^ 
other  agricultural  States  to  industrial- 
ized States  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid-    

west. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (ACIR)  estl- 

mates   that   RTS   could   be    used   to    *^^'^j^- 

change  the  formula  In  as  many  as  27    Wyoming "Z 

Federal  grant  programs.  These  Include  [jjjj^^ 

vocational  education,  aid  to  families  louiaanal.'!! 

with  dependent  children,  school  lunch,  Sf^^;, ;; 

water  resources  planning,  and  urban  swtii  oAott ' ' 

development  action  grants.  f^f" 

Will  this  change  be  limited  to  the  utah  i::;;™ 

revenue-sharing  program?  I  think  not.  jjj;^  — ; 

I  believe  that  it  Is  just  the  opening  mm  ZL...1 

wedge  in  a  major  effort  to  completely  J^fu^*''~~;; 

revamp  the  way  the  Federal  Govern-  KentudiyZ"! 

ment  distributes  revenue.  (taTHaniiishire 

South  Dakota  Is  not  a  rich  State.  In  Nebraska 

fact,  if  you  were  to  look  at  a  list  of  the  ^^■■~ 

Nation's  lowest-income  counties,  you  Fionda  ."IZ 

would  find  many  South  Dakota  coun-  ^''••~~" 

ties  on  that  list.  Yet  despite  the  very  Hmll-..'. 

hard  economic  conditions  that  exist  in  2iin&i'.Zi; 

parts   of   my   State,   under   the   RTS  Missoun...„I 

system.    South    Dakota    would    lose  |J'™™  :;;;;;: 

funds.  Ohm 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  from  Louisiana  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  motion  to  strike 
the  set  of  intrastate  funding  allocation 


amendments  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  have  three  basic  con- 
cerns over  enactment  of  these  provi- 
sions. First,  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to 
jeopardizing  reauthorization  of  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program. 
Mayors  and  county  administrators 
from  all  across  my  State  of  Texas  have 
indicated  their  dismay  that  reauthor- 
izing a  program  on  which  they  depend 
for  vital  community  services  could  be 
threatened  by  Senate  passage  of  these 
highly  controversial  provisions.  The 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Counties,  and  others 
have  expressed  their  disagreement 
with  the  use  of  the  pending  bill  as  a 
vehicle  for  formula  revisions,  and  in 
my  judgment  their  concerns  are  well 
founded. 

Second,  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  current  formulas— admittedly  a 
compromise  achieved  after  lengthy  de- 
liberation and  requiring  compromise 
by  all  parties— should  be  jettisoned. 
When  approximately  70  percent  of  all 
jurisdictions  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram stand  to  receive  less  funding 
than  under  the  current  formula,  it 
would  seem  prudent  to  insist  on  irrefu- 
table evidence  that  such  changes  are 
justified. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  not 
held  hearings  on  these  provisions,  nor 
were  the  members  of  the  committee 
privy  to  information  about  the  effect 
of  the  amendments  until  after  they 
voted  to  include  the  amendments  in 
the  committee  bill.  In  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  a  postmarkup  computer  run  re- 
vealed severe  penalties  on  communi- 
ties along  the  State's  southern  border. 
Starr  County,  for  instance,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  27,000,  a  50-per- 
cent rate  of  unemployment,  and  an  av- 
erage per  capita  income  of  $2,668 
would  receive  no  additional  funds  were 
the  revenue-sharing  program  appro- 
priation to  be  increased.  Cameron  and 
Hidalgo  Counties,  where  the  annual 
per  capita  income  barely  exceeds 
$4,000.  would  be  barred  from  an  in- 
crease in  GRS  funding,  while  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif.,  with  an  average  per  capita 
income  of  $24,000.  would  reap  a  wind- 
fall of  16  percent;  Stamford,  Conn., 
where  annual  incomes  average  nearly 
$11,000,  would  gain  43  percent  more 
GRS  funding;  West  Crosse  Point. 
Mich.,  with  a  per  capita  annual  income 
average  of  nearly  $14,000.  would  expe- 
rience a  net  gain  of  more  than  41  per- 
cent: and  Avondale  Estates.  Ga.,  where 
incomes  average  more  than  $11,000. 
would  gain  a  whopping  75.9  percent  in 
new  revenue  sharing  dollars. 

Enactment  of  the  allocation  changes 
contained  in  S.  1426  will  mean  367  ju- 
risdictions in  my  State  fail  to  receive 
what  they  would  have  under  the  cur- 
rent GRS  formula.  For  those  jurisdic- 
tions, and  70  percent  of  all  recipient 
jurisdictions  throughout  the  country. 
I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  justify 
such  a  change,  particularly  when  no 


organization  or  group  of  recipient  ju- 
risdictions has  sought  a  change  in  the 
formula  for  allocating  these  funds.  Fi- 
nancing dislocations  of  this  magnitude 
should  not  be  permitted  without  hear- 
ings and  careful  consideration  in  the 
committee  with  jurisdiction. 

Third,  I  am  exceedingly  concerned 
over  the  direction  in  which  the  alloca- 
tion revisions  seem  to  be  leading  us.  In 
particular.  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
using  a  tax  constraint  in  place  of  the 
budget  constraint  to  set  the  level  of 
funding  for  a  given  community.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
plained, under  the  allocation  reforms 
concluded  in  the  bill,  recipient  juris- 
dictions would  be  held  to  a  statewide 
tax  effort  standard  as  opposed  to  a 
test  of  the  percentage  Federal  revenue 
sharing  represents  of  the  recipient  ju- 
risdiction's budget.  This  change  had 
the  perverse  effect  of  linking  receipt 
of  Federal  funds  to  local  tax  effort,  in 
effect  utilizing  Federal  grants-in-aid  as 
a  lever  to  manipulate  local  tax  poli- 
cies. I  believe  a  reasonable  case  can  be 
made  for  restricting  GRS  funding  as  a 
percentage  of  budget,  but  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  accept  the  notion  that 
the  level  of  Federal  assistance  should 
drive  local  tax  efforts. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  pending  motion 
to  strike  this  excess  baggage  from  the 
general  revenue  sharing  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
just  take  1  minute. 

One  reason  the  Durenberger  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  supported  in  the 
Finance  Committee  was  to  make  cer- 
tain when  we  went  into  conference  wc 
would  maintain  level  funding  at  $4.6 
billion.  We  have  had  some  rather 
strong  demonstrations.  bipartisan 
demonstrations  I  might  say.  in  sound- 
ly rejecting  efforts,  first,  to  add  $1.3 
billion  and  then  about  $700  million  to 
the  funding  level  over  the  3-year 
period. 

I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  we  are  going 
to  stand  firm  in  the  conference  and 
there  is  going  to  be  a  study  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand,  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  any  change  in 
the  formula. 

But  we  believe  that  if  we  want  this 
bill  signed  to  accommodate  the  cities 
and  the  counties  who  want  some  sta- 
bility, want  a  3-year  funding  program, 
and  are  willing  to  accept  $4.6  billion, 
we  should  go  ahead  and  adopt  this 
bill,  go  to  conference,  get  it  done 
before  September  30. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  are  prepared 
to  act  on  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fact  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isi&iici 

The  amendment  (No.  2182)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
sunendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  but 
first  of  all  I  promised  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  an 
amendment  that  we  can  accept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2183 

(Purpose:  To  disregard  reductions  in 
adjusted  taxes  due  to  economic  dislocation) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  for  himself.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  Mr.  RiEGLE.  and  Mr.  Levin,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2183. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  11,  line  2,  Insert  "(a)"  before 
"Subsection". 

On  page  U,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6713  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  consider  any  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  adjusted  taxes  of  any  unit  of  general 
local  government  if  such  reduction— 

"(A)  results  from  a  specific  economic  dis- 
location which  causes— 

"(i)  the  closing  of  places  of  employment. 

"(ii)  declines  in  assessed  values  of.  or  re- 
ceipt of  taxes  from,  real  property,  or 

"(iii)  declines  in  sales  or  income  tax  collec- 
tions of  such  government,  and 

"(B)  would  reduce  the  allocation  of  the 
unit  of  local  government  for  an  entitlement 
period  by  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater 
than  20  percent  of  such  allocation  for  the 
preceding  entitlement  period. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Metzisjbaum,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  now  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  reauthorization  bill.  If  the 
amendment  is  accepted,  communities 
that  experience  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic dislocations  that  dramatically 
reduce  their  revenue  bases  would  be 
protected  from  significant  reductions 
in  their  revenue-sharing  allocations. 
The  amendment  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  interstate  distribution  of  GRS 
funds  and  negligible  impact  on  distri- 
butions within  the  State.  I  anticipate 
its  quick  acceptance. 

Mr  President,  let  me  explain  the  der- 
ivation of  this  amendment.  First,  I 
firmly  believe  that  GRS  is  one  of  the 
best  Federal  vehicles  for  providing 
emergency  economic  relief.  Witness, 
my  amendment  to  the  emergency  jobs 
bill  to  accelerate  GRS  payments,  a 
measure  that  would  have  gone  into 
effect  in  2  weeks  rather  than  the  2 
years  it  will  take  many  jobs  bill  provi- 
sions to  spend  out. 

Current  GRS  law  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  protects  jurisdictions  beset 
by  extraordinary  natural  disasters. 
Under  this  provision  (sec.  617(c)),  a 
community  devastated  by  a  flood  or  a 
hurricane  which  decimates  its  tax  rev- 
enues, particularly  from  property 
taxes,  will  not  suffer  a  consequent  loss 
in  its  GRS  payments.  In  effect,  its 
GRS  allocation  is  essentially  "held 
harmless"  for  a  year— a  year  during 
which  the  community  has  a  chance  to 
recover  and  during  which  it  has  a 
chance  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
for  social  services  resulting  from  the 
flood  or  hurricane. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  provide  the 
same  measures  of  protection  to  com- 
munities beset  by  similarly  disastrous 
economic  dislocations.  Under  my 
amendment  (sec.  617(c)),  a  small  com- 
munity devastated  by  the  closing  of  its 
major  factory  which  generates  massive 
unemployment  and  rapid  population 
loss  will  not  suffer  a  consequent  loss  in 
its  GRS  payments.  Without  this 
amendment,  in  these  relatively  rare 
circumstances  a  jurisdiction  can  expe- 
rience a  rapid  fall  off  in  tax  receipts 
which  translates  into  a  decline  in  GRS 
allocations  about  2  years  later  because 
of  a  time  lag  for  data  collection. 

The  amendment  would  provide  such 
a  jurisdiction  with  a  1-year  cushion 
during  which  it  will  either  be  able  to 
recover  in  economic  terms  or  be  able 
to  adjust  to  its  changed  economic  cir- 
cumstances. Further  that  cushion 
would  enable  the  community  to  main- 
tain social  services  in  the  fact  of  the 
increased  demands  created  by  the  eco- 
nomic catastrophe. 

For  example,  in  Midland,  Pa.,  the 
single  largest  employer,  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  closed  the  plant,  putting 
5,000  people  out  of  work  in  a  town 


that  only  had  about  10,000  jobs  to 
begin  at  best.  In  Aliquippa,  Pa.. 
Renova.  Pa.,  and/or  for  towns  in  any 
other  States  this  amendment  would 
provide  an  additional  year's  grace  to 
recover  from  such  economic  blows. 

COUNTERCYCLICAL  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  general  revenue-sharing 
program  is  one  of  the  best  vehicles 
available    to    us   for   providing   fiscal 
relief  to  distressed  communities  during 
economic  downturns.  During  the  past 
several  recessions.  Federal  countercy- 
clical  fiscal   assistance   to   State   and 
local  goverrmients  has  been  a  recur- 
rent issue.  I  believe  that  the  wrong 
lesson  has  been  drawn  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  our  experience  with 
such  programs.  They  can  be  an  effi- 
cient and  equitable  means  of  assisting 
hard-pressed  States  and  localities.  The 
issue  is  how  that  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided to  governments  that  truly  need 
it  on  a  timely  basis.  A  quick  look  at 
some  history  will  make  my  point  clear. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  1974-75  re- 
cession, the  Treasury  Department  ad- 
ministered the  antirecession  fiscal  as- 
sistance (ARFA)  program  (supplemen- 
tary revenue  sharing)  as  part  of  the 
economic  stimulus  package  (ESP)  of 
the  Carter  administration.  The  other 
ESP    elements    were    countercyclical 
CETA  and  local  public  works  (LPW). 
As  a  result  of  delays  in  recognizing  the 
need  for  and  enacting  the  ESP.  and 
further  delays  in  establishing  the  ad- 
ministrative    apparatus,     most     ESP 
funds  were  spent  long  after  the  need 
for  them  was  most  acute. 

State-local  spending  soared  at  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  9.8  percent 
during  1977-79.  By  the  end  of  that 
period.  inflation  was  rocketing 
upward.  A  number  of  studies  have  sug- 
gested that  the  boom  in  State  and 
local  spending  contributed  to  the  in- 
flation, and  that  Federal  grants  such 
as  the  ESP  helped  fuel  that  boom. 

Some  observers  have  concluded  from 
this  experience  that  countercyclical 
fiscal  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  more  likely  to  add  fuel  to 
a  postrecession  inflation  than  to  assist 
governments  truly  in  need  during  the 
depths  of  a  recession.  I  believe  that 
this  lesson  is  overstated. 

A  key  difficulty  is  insuring  that  Fed- 
eral countercyclical  funds  are  dis- 
bursed in  a  timely  fashion.  The  Con- 
gress will  not  enact  new  programs  for 
such  assistance  until  a  recession  is  so 
serious  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  document  their  need  for 
the  aid,  and  those  needs  appear  only 
after  a  recession  is  well  underway— 
historically,  when  it  is  at  or  approach- 
ing its  trough.  As  is  clear  from  the  ex- 
perience with  the  ESP,  by  the  time 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  act,  it  is  al- 
ready too  late  to  provide  timely  coun- 
tercyclical aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 
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Another  key  Issue  is  designing  coun- 
tercyclical aid  to  satisfy  the  principle 
of  minimal  Federal  interference  with 
the  decisionmaking  processes  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  project- 
approval  procedures  of  CETA  and 
LPW  slowed  the  spending  responses  of 
States  and  local  governments  and  dis- 
torted their  decisions.  Supplementary 
revenue  sharing  paid  through  an 
ARPA-type  progrsun  does  not  face 
these  difficulties. 

Between  1980  and  1982,  however, 
two  back-to-back  recessions  placed 
enormous  fiscal  stress  on  the  State 
and  local  sector.  For  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II.  spending  by  the 
States  and  local  governments  contrib- 
uted to  the  depth  and  duration  of  the 
national  recession.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments appear  to  have  survived  the 
recessions  without  countercyclical  aid 
from  the  Federal  Government,  but  at 
an  enormous  cost  in  unemployment 
and  deterioration  in  the  public  infra- 
structure that  is  now  being  document- 
ed. Indeed  the  emergency  jobs  bill 
passed  this  spring  is  another  example 
of  countercyclical  Federal  aid  that  will 
not  be  spent  until  long  after  the  reces- 
sion. 

As  the  economic  recovery  proceeds, 
private  forecasters  believe  State  and 
local  spending  will  be  a  declining  share 
of  national  output,  and  will  not  con- 
tribute to  inflationary  pressures.  In 
my  view,  however,  the  price  that  was 
paid  by  the  American  public  for  that 
result  has  been  too  high.  We  can  do 
better. 

We  should  provide  a  standby  pro- 
gram of  countercyclical  revenue  shar- 
ing to  be  triggered  by  adverse  econom- 
ic events  early  in  any  future  recession. 
Payments  under  the  program  should 
be  allocated  by  a  statutory  formula 
that  insures  targeting  of  the  funds  to 
those  jurisdictions  that  are  most  se- 
verely affected  by  the  recession. 

Had  such  a  program  of  standby 
countercyclical  revenue  sharing  been 
in  existence  during  the  past  8  years, 
payment  patterns  would  have  differed 
substantially  among  the  recessions 
that  occurred.  Many  jurisdictions  ad- 
versely affected  during  1974-75  (New 
York  City,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Boston)  appear  to  have  come  through 
the  1980-82  recessions  in  reasonable 
fiscal  condition.  The  appropriate  coun- 
tercyclical formula  would  have  provid- 
ed substantial  assistance  to  those  ju- 
risdictions during  1973-75  and  much 
less  aid,  if  any.  during  1980-82.  I  am 
confident  that  such  a  formula  can  be 
devised,  but  further  research  on  this 
issue  is  needed. 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  While  the 
pain  of  past  recessions  is  still  vivid,  we 
should  act  to  insure  that  future  reces- 
sions do  not  exact  an  intolerable  toll 
on  State  and  local  governments,  which 
provide  most  of  the  public  services 
that  all  Americans  depend  upon.  We 
should  decide  now  to  see  that  a  pro- 


gram of  counterc:  riicai  revenue  shar- 
ing is  in  place  for  the  next  recession. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  should  amend 
the  revenue-sharing  bill  before  us  to 
guarantee  that  appropriate  studies  are 
carried  out.  After  the  completion  of 
the  required  studies.  I  will  consider  of- 
fering legislation  to  enact  a  permanent 
program  of  standby  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing  that  is  both  well  tar- 
geted to  need  and  triggered  auiomati- 
cally  by  adverse  economic  events. 

In  the  meantime.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  my  economic  disaster  amend- 
ment thereby  providing  some  measure 
of  protection  to  communities  devastat- 
ed by  major  plant  closings. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand this  is  an  important,  but  a  minor 
change.  It  is  very  important  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Senators,  probably  Senators  from 
Ohio  and  the  industrial  areas. 

But  it  addresses  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  cases  where  there  is  severe 
and  sudden  economic  change  that  re- 
duces the  resources  available  to  the  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  only  new  benefit  provided 
would  be  the  timing.  The  resulting  re- 
duction in  revenue-sharing  payments 
for  which  the  jurisdiction  is  eligible, 
would  be  further  lagged  to  ease  the 
transition  to  the  new  fiscal  reality. 

We  estimate  that  this  would  only 
affect  10  to  25  jurisdictions  per  year 
and  most  of  them  would  be  small, 
under  30.000  in  population. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  2183)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

AMKNOItiarT  NO.  21S4 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  re- 
quirements for  construction  projects 
funded  by  revenue-sharing  funds) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2184. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unamimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  following  new  section: 

REPEAL  OF  DAVIS-BACON  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  .  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6704  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (6).  (7).  and  (8)  as  paragraphs 
(5).  (6).  and  (7). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
exempt  the  revenue-sharing  program 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

I  know  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed. Davis-Bacon  has  been  dis- 
cussed extensively  in  the  Chamber.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  great 
length,  and  I  shall  be  brief,  further, 
because  I  know  Members  are  anxious 
to  go  home,  but  just  let  me  make  these 
very  brief  points. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  conducted  a  number  of 
studies  over  the  years  on  Davis-Bacon, 
and  each  and  every  one  of  those  stui 
ies  concluded  that  Davis-Bacon  should 
be  repealed  because  it  adds  an  enor 
mous  additional  cost  to  construction 
projects. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern 
mental  Relations  and  Human  Re 
sources,  it  was  revealed  that  some 
local  governments  actually  avoid  com- 
mitting revenue-sharing  funds  to  con- 
struction projects  because  paying  the 
artificial  contrived  prevailing  wage 
makes  the  project  too  expensive. 

It  was  also  found  that  workers  on 
Federal  projects  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  requirements  were  being  paid  at 
twice  as  much  as  their  counterparts  on 
a  nearby  private  project. 

According  to  the  Associated  Builders 
and  Contractors,  unemployment  for 
individuals  in  the  building  trades  is 
hovering  around  the  20-percent  mark. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  are  concerned,  as  all  of  us  are,  I 
think,  about  unemployment  in  the 
construction  trades,  we  should  free  up 
revenue-sharing  money,  and  exempt 
the  program  from  Davis-Bacon  provi- 
sions so  that  more  of  the  funds  under 
revenue  sharing  will  be  committed  to 
construction  projects  versus  adminis- 
trative costs. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  fine  speeches 
today  about  concern  for  the  pinch  in 
which  communities  find  themselves. 
Let  lis  ease  up  on  the  communities  and 
allow  them  to  spend  this  money  in  a 
way   they   choose   by   exempting   the 


revenue-sharing    program    from    the 
strictures  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  managers  are 
willing  to  agree  to  accept  this  fine 
amendment,  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  managers  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  speak  for  Senator  Dole  or 
not,  but  I  would  have  to  reluctantly 
oppose  this  amendment;  maybe  not  so 
reluctantly,  because,  frankly,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  right  bill  on  which  to 
have  a  Davis-Bacon  amendment. 

Most  of  the  money  in  this  bill  simply 
does  not  go  into  capital  budgets.  It 
goes  to  operating  budgets.  So  I  would 
argue  in  the  first  instance  that  this 
just  is  not  the  right  bill.  You  would 
have.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  a  much  stronger  case  on 
the  housing  bill. 

The  second  thing  I  would  say  is  that, 
as  I  understand  the  administration's 
position,  they  are  not  in  favor  of  re- 
pealing Davis-Bacon.  They  are  in  favor 
of  reforming  it.  but  they  are  not  in 
favor  of  repealing  it.  That  being  the 
case,  as  I  understand  the  administra- 
tion's position,  I  would  oppose  it. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  is  tem- 
peramentally inclined  to  support  the 
repeal  of  Davis-Bacon  in  any  event. 
That  is  a  personal  matter  of  mine.  But 
on  the  first  two,  I  think  those  are 
issues  of  public  policy  that  I  hope  my 
colleagues  would  agree  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  like  a  record  vote. 
Obviously,  he  has  a  right  to  a  record 
vote.  I  would  just  say  this  amendment 
came  as  a  surprise  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

I  support  efforts  to  limit  the  applica- 
bility of  Davis-Bacon.  I  cannot  support 
this  amendment.  We  have  been  trying 
to  determine  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  there  will  be  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  do  that. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
offering  the  amendment.  It  just  seems 
to  me  that  until  I  know  more  about 
the  amendment  and  more  about  the 
impact  it  wDuld  have,  I  am  inclined  to 
vote  agair\st  it. 

I  hope  what  we  might  do,  so  that  we 
might  help  some  Senators  who  have 
appointments  starting  about  now,  is 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  then  let  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  offer  an  amendment  which 
is  going  to  be  accepted— it  is  simply  a 
study  amendment— then  we  can  have  a 
vote  on  the  Senators  amendment  and 
final  passage,  and  some  could  leave 
right  after  they  voted  on  final  passage. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  object  to  the  agreement.  But  I 
would  like  to  have  opportunity  to 
reply  to  some  of  the  points  raised  in 
rebuttal  to  my  argument  at  this  junc- 
ture. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  makes  the  point  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  funds  under 
revenue  sharing  are  committed  to  con- 
struction projects.  I  reiterate  that 
recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources  re- 
vealed that  communities  did  not 
commit  a  very  large  share  of  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  construction  for  the 
very  reason  that  Davis-Bacon  makes  it 
so  extraordinarily  expensive,  in  some 
cases  twice  as  expensive,  to  construct 
projects  with  revenue-sharing  funds 
than  the  costs  of  local  projects  that 
have  been  privately  funded. 

That  is  why  a  great  deal  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds  are  not  committed  to 
construction,  because  of  this  Davis- 
Bacon  stricture  that  I  am  trying  :c 
remove. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  perfect  op- 
portunity, with  respect  to  revenue 
sharing,  to  address  Davis-Bacon.  I  am 
not  trying  to  repeal  or  modify  Davis- 
Bacon  across  the  board.  I  am  simply 
trying,  for  the  sake  of  the  communi- 
ties, to  give  them  the  flexibility  to 
spend  this  money  in  the  way  that  best 
suits  them  without  them  being  biased 
away  from  construction  projects  by 
the  inflation  that  Davis-Bacon  brings 
to  the  cost  of  such  construction 
projects. 

So,  while  I  regret  any  inconvenience 
the  vote  might  cause  my  colleagues,  I 
think  it  is  important.  And  I  would,  at 
this  juncture,  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  set 
aside  the  amendment  so  that  we  might 
take  up  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota, 
which  is  a  study  amendment  worked 
out  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDBIENT  NO.  2186 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  study  of  certain 
federalism  issues) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2186. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  committep  amendment 
add  the  following: 

STUDIES  OF  FEDERALISM  Ii>SLSS 

Sec  .  'a)(l)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  shall  un- 
dertake a  series  of  studies  on  federalism  and 
the  future  role  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Pro 
gram  in  the  Federal  system. 

(2)  The  studies  which  are  required  to  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
provided  under  chapter  67  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall,  in  addition,  address 
the  following  issues: 

(A)  The  concept  of  returning  revenue 
sources,  such  as  Federal  excise  taxes  or  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  individu.il  income 
tax,  to  State  and  local  governments,  alone 
with  responsibility  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  financial  assistance  is  now 
provided  by  the  Federal  government 
through  6Ta.nt.--.-ir.-aid  and  other  forms  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance. 

(B)  The  long-term  outlook  for  the  fiscal 
condition  and  fiscal  capacity  of  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments. 

(C)  The  impacts  of  the  cyclical  nature  of 
the  ecoiioiny  and  other  exogenous  factors, 
such  a^  ..  ^mp'.ijyment.  on  the  expendi- 
tures, nc'-'us  and  revenue  raising  capability 
of  Federal.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  responsi\  eness  of  the  distribution 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  such  fac- 
tors. 

(D)  The  responsiveness  of  the  distribution 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  fiscal  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

(E)  The  responsiveness  of  the  distribution 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  need  for  serv- 
ices of  State  and  local  governments  and  to 
cost-of-living/ cost-of -government  differen- 
tials. 

(F)  The  mathematical  forms,  data,  and  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grant  formulas,  in- 
cluding the  alternative  allocation  formulas 
provided  under  this  Act. 

(G)  Alternative  measures  of  fiscal  capac- 
ity, such  as  State  gross  domestic  product  es- 
timates and  the  Representative  Tax  System, 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  under  chapter  67 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  major  Federal  grant  programs,  includ 
ing  an  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  fiscal  capacity  mea.sures. 

<H)  The  impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  the 
deductibility  of  State  and  local  government 
obligations. 

(1)  Possible  trade-offs  between  modifica- 
tions described  in  clause  (H1  and  general 
purpose  fiscal  assistance. 

(3)(A)  The  studies  which  are  required  to 
be  made  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  de- 
signed and  conducted  in  consultation  with 
recognized  organizations  of  elected  officials 
of  State  governments  and  of  those  elected 
officials  of  local  governments  that  currently 
receive  payments  under  this  chapter,  and 
representatives  designated  by  such  organiza- 
tions. 

(B)  The  organizations  with  whom  consul- 
tation is  required  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  representatives  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 
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(1)  shall  be  represenutlve  of  all  reglona  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(U)  shall  not  Include  the  advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

(C)  Not  later  than  the  date  that  is  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  an 
advisory  Group  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  designated 
representative  shedl  serve  as  chair.  The 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Group  shall  In- 
clude representatives  designated  by  the 
other  agencies  and  orgsmizations  referenced 
In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
The  Advisory  Group  shall  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  the  consultation  provided 
for  by  this  section,  and  shall  meet  not  less 
frequently  than  once  each  quarter  to  review 
the  progress  of  the  studies. 

(b)  After  consulting  with  the  organiza- 
tions and  representatives  with  whom  consul- 
tation Is  required  under  subsection  (a)(3). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  concur- 
rence with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  before  the  date 
that  Is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  an  initial  report  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(Da  detailed  plan  for— 

(A)  Assigning  agency  responsibility  for 
conducting  the  studies  which  are  required 
to  be  made  under  subsection  (a)(1).  and 

(B)  disseminating  the  final  reports  on 
such  studies  to  all  persons  directly  affected 
by  the  findings  of  such  studies  and  to  the 
general  public: 

(2)  any  separate  and  dissenting  views  of 
the  organizations  with  whom  consultation  is 
required  under  paragraph  (3  MA)  and  an  ex- 
planation, where  appropriate,  of  why  such 
views  were  not  incorporated  into  the  de- 
tailed plan  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations 
which  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Such  initial  report  shall  take  into  account 
the  views  of  the  organizations  and  repre- 
sentatives consulted  and  shall  include  a 
statement  that  describes  those  views. 

(cKlt  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  before 
June  30.  1985.  final  reports  on  the  findings 
of  the  studies  which  are  required  to  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)(1).  The  final  re- 
ports shall  include  recommendations  and  a 
separate  statement  of  any  minority  views. 

(2)  Before  the  final  reports  are  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1).  the  organiza 
tions  and  representatives  with  whom  consul- 
tation is  required  under  subsection  (a)v3) 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
final  reports.  The  final  reports  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  separate  statements 
of  the  views  of  such  organizations  and  rep- 
resentatives regarding  the  final  reports. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985 
and  1986.  the  lesser  of— 

( 1 )  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  during 
such  fiscal  year,  or 

(2)  a  sum  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
administering  chapter  67  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  provides  for  a 


series  of  studies  to  be  conducted  over 
the  next  3  years  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  American  intergovernmen- 
tal system  with  the  intended  purpose 
of  making  recommendations  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  future  feder- 
alism reforms.  It  provides  that  in  close 
consultation  with  elected  State  and 
local  officials  and  their  representa- 
tives, the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  undertake  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  following  matters: 

The  concept  of  returning  revenue 
sources  to  State  and  local  governments 
along  with  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  currently  support- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government; 

The  long-term  outlook  for  the  fiscal 
condition  and  fiscal  capacity  of  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governments; 

Federal  allocation  formulas  current- 
ly in  use  to  distribute  approximately 
$90  billion  in  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance; and 

Other  indirect  Federal  subsidies  to 
State  and  local  governments  such  as 
the  deductibility  of  State  and  local 
taxes  on  the  Federal  income  tax  and 
the  extensive  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  purposes  other  than  general  gov- 
ernmental functions. 

I  have  been  intimately  involved  in 
the  recent  attempts  to  put  together  a 
comprehensive  "New  Federalism" 
package.  The  President's  initial  efforts 
to  forge  a  grant  exchange  of  responsi- 
bilities failed,  and  many  have  now  pro- 
nounced New  Federalism  dead.  But. 
Mr.  President,  New  Federalism  is  far 
from  dead.  It  is  progressing  piecemeal 
through  the  budget  process  as  we  con- 
tinue to  reduce  the  real  dollar  value  of 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments.  New  Federalism  is  a  re- 
ality and  will  continue  to  be  so. 
Whether  you  care  to  call  it  New  Feder- 
alism, the  fact  is,  we  will  continue  to 
return  responsibilities  to  State  and 
local  governments.  The  problem  is,  we 
are  not  doing  so  in  any  systematic 
manner  with  close  attention  to  the 
policy  implications  of  our  accumulated 
budgetary  actions. 

I  do  not  believe  the  budget  process  is 
the  way  to  bring  about  such  funda- 
mental change.  What  I  hope  to  accom- 
plish with  these  studies  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant areas  of  intergovernmental  fiscal 
relations  so  that  by  the  next  time  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  is  up  for  reau- 
thorization, we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  consider  New  Federalism  in  its 
policy  context  not  just  as  a  budget  ex- 
ercise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  August  3,  1983,  from  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  National  Governors  Associa- 


tion, and  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  together  with  a  letter  dated 
September  21,  1983,  from  the  National 
Governors  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

August  3.  1983. 
Hon.  David  Durenbercer. 
U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Durenbercer:  During  the 
Finance  Committee  markup  of  S.  1426.  you 
recommended  that  Congress  institute  and 
fund  an  in-depth  study  of  the  effects  and 
merits  of  various  changes  to  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  formula.  Federal  agencies 
mentioned  as  participants  in  the  study  were 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment organizations  participate  in  a 
meaningful  way  in  the  project. 

We  are  contacting  you  to  express  our  sup- 
port for  the  study  and  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions concerning  its  organization  and  imple- 
mentation. First  and  foremost,  we  wish  to 
express  our  conviction  that  state  and  local 
government  organizations  must  be  involved 
substantially  in  the  study  during  all  stages 
of  its  development.  We  define  substantial 
involvement  as  an  equal  sharing  in  the  di- 
rection of  and  responsibility  for  the  project 
with  the  participating  federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  the  par- 
ties most  affected  by  the  study  conclusions 
and  it  is  vital  that  their  experience  with  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  be 
brought  to  bear  in  a  significant  way  In  the 
study  process. 

Second,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  objectivity  with  regard 
to  the  study  process  and  recommendations. 
Both  the  GAG  and  ACIR  have  advocated 
certain  changes  to  the  revenue  sharing  for- 
mula in  the  past.  We  advise  that  these 
recommendations  not  be  permitted  to  influ- 
ence the  structure  or  conclusions  of  the  pro- 
posed study  in  any  way  beyond  providing 
background  for  the  current  effort.  Again, 
we  feel  that  substantial  participation  in  the 
study  by  the  state  and  local  organizations 
will  help  to  insure  that  the  views  of  no 
single  agency  or  group  unduly  influence 
study  deliberations. 

We  thank  you  for  your  support  of  this 
study  and  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
discuss   further   with   you   the   appropriate 
role  for  our  organizations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Matthew  B.  Coffey. 
Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
Earl  Mackey. 
Executive  Director, 
National  Conference  of  State 

Legislatures. 
John  Gunther. 

Executive  Director, 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Raymond  Scheppach. 
Executive  Director, 
National  Governors  Association. 
Alan  Beals. 

Executive  Director, 
National  League  of  Cities. 


National  Governors'  Association, 

September  21,  1983. 
Hon.  Dave  Durenbercer. 
U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Durenbercer:  As  you  know, 
NGA  has  for  some  time  been  discussing 
state  fiscal  capacity  and  the  other  federal- 
Ism  issues  addressed  by  the  study  amend- 
ment you  plan  to  propose  in  the  floor 
debate  on  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program.  We  strongly  support  further  re- 
search in  this  area,  and  we  would  be  pleased 
to  participate  in  studies  undertaken  as  a 
result  of  it.  Beyond  this,  we  have  specific 
comments  on  two  points: 

1.  Participation  of  State  Governments: 
Due  to  a  grammatical  construction  (page  2, 
lines  26-27),  state  governmental  representa- 
tives might  be  excluded  from  the  study  advi- 
sory group.  I  believe  discussions  between 
our  staff  and  yours  have  already  resolved 
this  issue,  but  just  to  make  the  point  doubly 
secure,  I  want  to  urge  directly  that  state 
representatives  be  active  participants  In  the 
study.  Without  such  participation,  the 
study  would  not  have  the  widespread  credi- 
bility crucial  to  its  success. 

2.  Assignment  of  Study  Topics:  The  inter- 
governmental community  is  quite  sensitive 
about  many  elements  of  the  agenda  set 
forth  in  your  amendment.  Consequently,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  avoid  the  charge, 
both  during  floor  debate  and  once  the  stud- 
ies are  underway,  that  the  work  is  being 
underUken  by  analysts  whose  views  may  al- 
ready be  formed.  Neutrality  must  be  as- 
sured, particularly  on  such  matters  as  state- 
local  fiscal  capacity  and  federal  tax  provi- 
sions affecting  the  deductibility  and  tax-ex- 
emption of  state  and  local  revenues.  One 
approach  would  be  to  assign  the  fiscal  ca- 
pacity staff  work  under  the  study  to  Treas- 
ury and  the  tax  work  to  ACIR,  either  in  the 
legislation  or  through  a  floor  colloquy. 

On  another  issue  relating  to  revenue  shar- 
ing, I  hope  we  will  have  your  help  in  retain- 
ing the  state  authorization  for  payments, 
preferably  without  the  Levitas  Amendment. 
We  were  disappointed  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  during  its 
floor  debate  and  hope  you  will  work  to  pre- 
serve the  state  authorization  both  in  Senate 
deliberations  and  in  conference  committee. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  continued  lead- 
ership in  pursuing  fiscal  issues  that  must  be 
resolved  if  the  intergovernmental  system  is 
to  function  effectively  in  the  future.  We 
have  been  in  touch  with  Governor  Snelling, 
NGAs  Lead  Governor  on  Federalism,  about 
your  amendment,  and  you  may  hear  directly 
from  him.  Please  let  us  know  how  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  can  be  of  help 
in  assuring  the  success  of  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  C.  Scheppach. 

Executive  Director. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yielci,  is  this  the  amend- 
ment as  we  agreed  on  certain  changes? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  This  is  the 
amendment  on  which  we  have  labored 
the  last  6  weeks  and  on  which  we  have 
reached  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Senators  assurance  that 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  (ACIR)  will  not 
be  involved  in  any  aspect  of  the  study 
relating  to  the  representative  tax 
system.  ACIR  developed  the  RTS  and 
has  a  vested  interest  in  seeing  the 


model  adopted,  I  would  hope  the  study 
commissioned  as  a  consequence  of  this 
amendment  would  be  a  fair  and  unbi- 
ased review  of  formula  factors. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  agree  that 
the  ACIR  has  a  vested  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  representative  tax  system 
model,  and  understand  that  having 
ACIR  involved  in  a  study  of  RTS  may 
produce  a  perception  that  the  results 
are  biased.  It  would  be  my  expectation 
that  ACIR  itself  would  want  outside 
objective  confirmation  of  the  RTS  as  I 
would.  I  would  expect  that  Treasury 
would  undertake  that  portion  of  the 
studies  dealing  with  the  RTS.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  expect  ACIR  to  do 
that  part  of  the  study  dealing  with 
tax-exempt  bonds. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
clarify  for  the  record  the  role  he  ex- 
pects representatives  of  States,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities  to  play  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  this 
study.  Specifically,  will  the  organiza- 
tions representing  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions be  free  to  select  the  individuals 
who  will  represent  them? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  representatives  of 
States,  counties,  towns,  townships,  and 
municipalities  will  have  an  active  and 
meaningful  role  in  the  design  and  exe- 
cution of  this  study  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  recommendations  contained 
in  reports  of  the  study  findings.  Yes. 
the  representatives  of  the  jurisdictions 
will  be  selected  by  their  respective  or- 
ganizations, with  the  method  of  selec- 
tion to  be  determined  by  each  organi- 
zation. The  only  constraint  will  be  the 
mandate  that  those  participating  in 
the  study  will  represent  a  broad  geo- 
graphical cross  section  of  the  country 
and  include  members  from  States 
where  severance  taxes  represent  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  State  revenues. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  appreciate 
the  Senator's  assistance  in  clarifying 
the  distribution  of  authorized  funds. 
The  amendment  permits  funding  at  5 
percent  of  the  cost  of  administering 
the  general  revenue-sharing  program 
for  each  of  3  years.  How  will  those 
funds  be  allocated?  To  which  agencies 
will  they  be  allocated,  and  what  por- 
tion of  the  study  will  be  undertaken 
by  each  of  the  participating  agencies? 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  exactly  how  the 
funds  will  be  distributed  until  the  de- 
tails of  the  study  are  worked  out  by 
those  conducting  the  research.  But  in 
discussions  with  ACIR  I  have  been 
given  the  $250,000  to  $300,000  figure. 
This  sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  State, 
coimty,  and  local  participants  in  this 
study  receive  funding  under  this  pro- 
posal? How  much  has  been  set  aside 
for  these  groups,  and  what  responsibil- 
ities will  that  set-aside  cover? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  This  too 
must  be  determined  when  the  detailed 
plan  is  drafted;  however,  I  expect  that 


something  on  the  order  of   $300,000 
would  be  available. 

Mr.   BENTSEN.  Mr.   President,   the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  come  a 
long  way  in  addressing  my  concprns 
and  those  of  Senator  Badcus  over  pro- 
visions   incorporated    in    the    pending 
amendment.  His  original  proposal  to 
bar  State  and  local  officials  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  study  has  been  modi- 
fied. The  proposal  now  before  us  a.s- 
sures  consultation,   although   it   falls 
short  of  accepting  these  officials  as 
full  partners  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation  of  the  study.  The  initial 
draft  was  far  less  clear  on  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  coordinating  the 
study.  The  proposal  now  before  us  as- 
signs to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  task  of  transmitting  any  re- 
ports and  designates  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Chairman  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Panel  established  to  permit  consul- 
tation with  State  and  local  officials. 
Initially,  all  funding  for  the  study  was 
to  be  authorized  for  1984  and,  at  $1 
million,     would     have     amounted    to 
nearly  15  percent  of  the  $7  million  ex- 
pended   annually    to    administer    the 
entire    general    revenue-sharing    pro- 
gram. This  provision,   too,   has  been 
modified   to   restrict   funding   to   the 
lesser  of  actual  costs  or  5  percent  of 
the  GRS  administrative  budget  for  3 
years. 

While  I  continue  to  question  the 
need  for  the  proposed  study  and  the 
likelihood  that  an  objective  analysis 
will  be  made  by  those  who  have  a 
major  interest  in  implementing  the 
representative  tax  system,  I  am  cogni- 
zant that  the  House-passed  language  is 
far  more  prejudicial  to  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  and  I  will  there- 
fore not  move  to  table  the  amendment 
so  that  this  more  moderate  alternative 
proposal  will  be  on  the  Uble  during 
conference. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Durenberger  amend- 
ment. 

I  had  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  current  interstate  formu- 
la, which  would  have  substituted  the 
Representative  Tax  System  (known  as 
RTS)  as  the  indicator  of  fiscal  capac- 
ity for  relative  per  capita  income  and 
tax  effort.  RTS  has  been  proven  to  be 
a  more  equitable  and  complete  meas- 
ure of  a  State's  ability  to  raise  reve- 
nues than  the  factors  in  the  current 
formula.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
current  formula  is  inequitable— fre- 
quently benefiting  the  States  that  are 
taxing  their  people  and  institutions 
less  than  States  taxing  their  people 
and  institutions  more.  1  have  agreed 
instead  to  support  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Durenbercer  calling  for  a 
major  study  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program  and  the  current  operating 
formulas,  with  consideration  to  be 
given  to  the  advantages  of  using  the 
Representative    Tax    System.    I    have 
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also  asked  Senator  Durenberger,  and 
he  has  agrreed.  to  add  to  the  study 
amendment  language  requiring  consid- 
eration of  unemployment  and  cost-of- 
living  as  possible  factors  in  distribu- 
tion of  revenue-sharing  funds.  I  have 
increasing  concern  that  the  current 
revenue-sharing  formula  does  not  ade- 
quately adjust  for  major  economic 
hardships  within  a  State  such  as 
sudden  and  significant  unemployment. 
Nor  does  it  allow  for  consideration  of 
the  differences  in  cost-of-living  be- 
tween the  States.  I  am  told  that  cost- 
of-living  statistics  are  not  kept  on  a 
State-by-State  basis.  I  hope  this  study 
will  be  able  to  assess  whether  it  would 
be  valuable  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion, and  if  so,  how  it  could  best  be 
used. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Duren- 
berger for  his  cooperation  in  adding 
these  two  factors  to  his  study,  and  I 
urge,  Mr.  President,  the  immediate 
passage  of  Senator  Durenberger's 
study  amendment  and  the  reauthor- 
ization bill. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  general 
revenue  sharing  is  a  program  that  af- 
fects nearly  every  American.  Our 
counties,  our  cities,  our  towns  depend 
on  revenue-sharing  funds  to  provide 
necessary  services  of  local  government. 
I  strongly  support  prompt  reauthor- 
ization of  this  program. 

But,  I  am  opposed  to  using  this  im- 
portant program  as  a  vehicle  to  redis- 
tribute Federal  funds  among  regions 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  continually  im- 
pressed by  the  conmiitment  and  the 
expertise  demonstrated  by  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
in  the  areas  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions and  federalism.  I  agree  that  we 
should  thoughtfully  review  and  study 
these  matters,  and  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  affect  governments  at  all 
levels. 

But,  I  am  disappointed  that  he  in- 
sists on  pursuing  the  Representative 
Tax  System,  known  as  RTS,  as  a  way 
of  changing  those  intergovernmental 
relations.  The  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta has  expressed  his  belief  many  times 
that  RTS  should  replace  per  capita 
income  in  funding  formulas  for  many 
Federal  programs,  including  general 
revenue  sharing.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  opening  shot  in  a  battle  which  will 
rage  royally  in  this  Congress  and  in 
the  future. 

I  will  not  object  or  argue  against  the 
language  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  reauthorization  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  commis- 
sions a  study  of  the  revenue-sharing 
formula  and  RTS.  The  study  would  be 
done  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR), 
whose  technicians  originally  created 
the  RTS.  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  GAO. 


I  disagree  with  the  assumptions  in 
that  study  language.  For  one  thing,  I 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  "if  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it."  The  formula  for 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  works 
well,  and  I  have  not  heard  any  justifi- 
cations for  changing  it.  And,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  House  study  are  assum- 
ing that  RTS  is  the  appropriate 
change  to  make.  That  is  certainly 
jumping  to  conclusions. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  work  with 
me  and  with  Senator  Bentsen  and 
with  other  concerned  Senators  on  this 
matter.  He  has,  in  my  estimation,  im- 
proved this  study  very  much.  I  am  not 
fully  pleased  with  the  text  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  will  accept  it.  I 
think  it  is  much  better,  and  will  yield 
a  much  unbiased  result  than  the  study 
called  for  in  the  House  bill.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
work  in  the  conference  to  protect  the 
Senate  language  in  this  matter. 

To  some,  RTS  may  have  intellectual 
appeal.  But  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
RTS  is  seriously  flawed. 

First  of  all,  RTS  rewards  States  that 
levy  high  taxes.  If  one  State  chooses 
to  provide  a  lower  level  of  government 
services  than  another  State,  or  pro- 
vides the  same  services  more  efficient- 
ly, that  State  will  be  penalized  under 
RTS  for  imposing  lower  taxes  in  the 
aggregate.  The  State  with  lower  meas- 
ured "tax  effort"  in  relation  to  esti- 
mated 'tax  capacity  "  will  be  penalized 
through  Federal  programs  and  receive 
a  smaller  allotment  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  in  the 
business  of  dictating  an  appropriate 
level  of  taxation  and  services  to  sover- 
eign States. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  dictate  the  kinds  of  taxes 
that  States  and  local  goverrunents 
should  levy.  Montanans  have  over- 
whelmingly decided  not  to  impose  a 
State  or  local  sales  tax.  Sales  taxes  are 
terribly  regressive.  Instead,  we  rely 
principally  on  property  taxes,  income 
taxes,  and  various  license  and  user 
fees.  Yet,  the  RTS  measures  Mon- 
tana's tax  base  for  a  hypothetical  sales 
tax,  and  requires  the  State  to  raise 
those  or  equivalent  revenues. 

REGIONAL  BIAS 

Besides  these  philosophical  issues, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  strong  regional  bias  inherent  in 
the  RTS. 

RTS  discriminates  against  rural, 
sparsely  populated  States.  Densely 
populated  States  are  guaranteed  to 
have  a  lower  tax  capacity  score  than 
their  rural  neighbors.  This  means  that 
the  inevitable  result  of  adopting  RTS 
in  Federal  aid  formulas  is  to  transfer 
funds  from  most  Western  and  South- 
em  States  to  more  densely  populated 
States. 

For  instance,  the  RTS  estimates 
Montana's  severance  tax  capacity  to 


be  $29  million  and  gives  my  State  a 
score  of  250,  while  Ohio  with  $49  mil- 
lion in  capacity  receives  an  RTS  score 
of  32.  With  an  estimated  farm  proper- 
ty tax  capacity  of  $84  million,  Mon- 
tana receives  an  RTS  score  of  551 
while  Florida,  with  oranges  and  agri- 
cultural products  galore,  scores  54 
with  an  estimated  capacity  of  $93  mil- 
lion. California  scores  50  in  the  RTS 
with  an  estimated  capacity  of  $219 
million. 

The  RTS  converts  fiscal  capacity  to 
a  population  factor  which  is  already 
provided  for  in  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  formula.  It  is  a  law  of  mathe- 
matics that  a  tax  base  divided  by  a 
large  population  will  always  produce  a 
lower  tax  capacity  than  the  same  base 
divided  by  a  small  population. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
how  this  works.  Farm  property  taxes 
provide  a  good  example.  Illinois,  with 
an  estimated  farm  property  tax  capac- 
ity of  $371  million,  the  largest  in  the 
Nation,  receives  an  RTS  score  of  172. 
Kansas,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of 
only  $152  million  scores  334.  Poor 
South  Dakota,  with  even  less  popula- 
tion, scores  637  with  a  tax  capacity  of 
$85  million.  The  average  RTS  score,  I 
should  point  out,  is  100. 

This  bias  occurs  in  most  tax  capacity 
categories,  especially  where  the  tax 
base  is  not  related  to  population.  In 
corporate  income  tax  capacity  Dela- 
ware scores  140  on  the  RTS  with  an 
estimated  tax  capacity  of  $46  million. 
Massachusetts  has  a  much  higher  ca- 
pacity, $261  million,  and  scores  only  79 
under  RTS— 21  points  below  the  aver- 
age. This  means  Massachusetts  would 
qualify  for  better  matching  rates  or 
higher  levels  of  funding  under  a  Fed- 
eral formula  based  on  RTS. 

In  severance  tax  capacity,  Illinois 
scores  34  with  an  estimated  capacity  of 
$56  million.  Utah,  with  half  that  cap- 
city— $29  million— receives  an  RTS 
score  of  146. 

AGRICULTURE 

In  addition  to  discriminating  against 
sparsely  populated  States,  RTS  treats 
agricultural  States  unfairly.  The  RTS 
estimates  developed  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations maximize  the  estimated  tax 
bases  of  rural  States  and  discount 
those  of  the  more  industrial  States. 

The  RTS  uses  the  annual  average 
sale  price  per  acre  of  farmland,  while 
43  States  assess  their  farmland  based 
on  its  productive  capacity.  If  farmland 
was  taxed  on  its  market  value,  little  of 
it  would  remain  in  agriculture.  To 
equal  the  RTS  estimate  of  its  tax  base, 
Montana  would  have  to  assess  its 
farms  at  quadruple  the  current  rate. 
Kansas  would  have  to  triple  its  farm 
assessments. 

According  to  the  average  sale  prices, 
Ohio's  farm  land  is  three  times  as  val- 
uable as  that  of  Kansas.  Yet,  Ohio's 


RTS  score  is  four  times  lower  than  the 
TC&ns&s  score 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  RTS 
turns  around  and  then  discounts  the 
value  of  corporate  and  industrial  prop- 
erty, which  is  more  important  to  the 
tax  capacity  of  urban  States,  by  using 
the  net  value  of  that  class  of  property. 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME 

Proponents  of  RTS  would  use  that 
tax  effort  measurement  to  replace  per 
capita  income  in  Federal  funding  for- 
mulas. 

Formulas  for  Federal  programs  are 
developed  through  the  political  proc- 
ess. They  are  not  always  "tidy"  or  in- 
tellectually appealing.  We  try  to  tailor 
those  formulas  to  target  funds  and 
services  to  where  they  are  needed. 

Per  capita  income  has  historically 
been  included  in  many  formulas  to  ap- 
proximate the  level  or  intensity  of 
need  for  services.  It  is  hard  to  measure 
the  relative  wealth  of  a  State  or  its 
people.  But  for  many  years  we  have 
used  per  capita  income  as  a  proxy,  and 
I  think  that  proxy  has  worked  well. 

Using  per  capita  income  removes  the 
problems  of  comparing  States  with  di- 
verse economies,  or  different  industri- 
al bases.  If  used  properly,  per  capita 
income  does  not  bias  a  funding  formu- 
la against  rural  and  low-population 
States. 

CONCLUSION 

The  recession  has  hurt  us  all.  I  fully 
understand  and  sympathize  with  my 
colleagues  from  industrial  States,  with 
slowed  down  and  shut  down  factories 
and  painfully  high  unemployment. 
But  times  are  tough  all  over. 
Unemployment  is  high  in  Montana, 
too.  In  the  western  part  of  Montana, 
the  timber  industry  has  been  de- 
pressed for  years.  We  have  had  30  per- 
cent and  higher  unemployment  in 
some  of  those  counties,  with  no  relief 
in  sight. 

America's  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
in  deep  financial  straits.  Despite  Fed- 
eral farm  programs,  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  working  from  before 
dawn  until  after  dark  and  still  sliding 
inexorably  into  debt. 

Ancillary  industries,  like  farm  imple- 
ment dealers,  are  going  broke  because 
nobody  can  afford  to  buy  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Times  are  tough  all  over.  But  we  are 
all  in  this  together.  We  carmot  solve 
our  economic  problems  by  picking 
away  at  each  other. 

Robbing  Western  and  Southern 
States  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  regional  division 
and  polarizing  our  Nation.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  seeking  more 
permanent,  more  far-reaching  solu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  or  debate  on 
the  amendment? 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Durenberger). 

The  amendment  (No.  2186)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  sunendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  pending  matter  is  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor   from    New    Hampshire,    Senator 

XT  TTiyf  p'WTJ  E  Y 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  indicat- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  if  we  could  limit  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  him  an  up  or  down  vote. 
There  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  indicated  that  if  that  is  the  case 
they  want  to  talk  at  length  on  this 
amendment.  There  may  be  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment,  but  I  am  not 
certain  of  that. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows,  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments except  the  pending  amendment 
and  then  third  reading  and  final  pas- 


sage. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  the 
Humphrey  amendment  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  this  Senator.  I  hope  we  might 
be  able  to  defeat  the  amendment.  We 
can  consider  it  at  some  appropriate 
time.  But  this  was  sort  of  a  last 
minute  effort  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  really  debate  the  amendment. 
Maybe  I  should  be.  We  are  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  administration's  po- 
sition might  be  on  it  and  we  have  not 
determined  that.  But  certainly  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  a 
right  to  press  the  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  against  the 
amendment,  which  is  not  my  position 
on  Davis-Bacon  matters,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 
Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Davis-Bacon  provision  was  first  added 
to  the  revenue-sharing  program,  I 
fought  against  it  as  hard  as  I  knew 
how  to  fight  against  it.  It  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  me  that  we  were 
not  able  to  defeat  the  amendment  that 
added  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  the  rev- 
enue-sharing program.  My  thought 
still  is  that  the  program  should  be  re- 
lieved of  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  proceed  to  vote 
on  this  on  the  merits,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  Senators  who  agree  with  me  on 
this  issue,  we  are  not  going  to  vote  for 
it  because  this  is  obviously  the  11th 
hour.  Many  people  who  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  are  not 


aware  the  amendment  is  being  offered, 
and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  heard  or  to  rally 
behind  the  amendment  and  support  it. 
It  is  simply  not  going  to  prevail.  I  sus- 
pect it  will  lose  by  a  much  bigger  vote 
than  it  ought  to  lose  by. 

Because  I  just  do  not  feel,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  would  do  justice  to  the 
proposal  to  offer  it  at  this  late  hour— 
when  a  great  number  of  people  who 
would  have  supported  it,  if  they  had 
known  it  was  going  to  be  offered  in  ad- 
vance, will  not  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port it— I  think  it  would  be  best  that 
we  table  the  amendment.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President, 

wUl     the     Senator     withhold     that 

motion?  I  believe  I  can  save  some  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  withhold. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
vote  on  the  tabling  motion  will  cer- 
tainly not  serve  my  purpose.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  few 
Members  of  this  body  will  argue  with 
the  suggestion  that  State  and  local 
governments  need  more  money  to  pro- 
vide services  their  citizens  need.  Like- 
wise, few  would  challenge  the  overall 
merit  of  the  general  revenue-sharing 
program  generally. 

However,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
take  money  from  the  taxpayers  with 
one  hand  and  give  it  back  with  the 
other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  revenue 
sharing.  Somehow,  after  the  bureau- 
crats are  finished  sifting  through  the 
money,  taxpayers  never  get  back  all 
they  put  in. 

I  have  long  believed  the  term  'reve- 
nue sharing"  is  a  misnomer.  Let  us 
face  it— our  Treasury  is  penniless.  We 
are  deeply  in  debt.  There  is  no  revenue 
to  share. 

I  was  impressed  with  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  that  referred  to  revenue  shar- 
ing as  "deficit  sharing. " 

At  last  report,  the  experts  were  pre- 
dicting a  $200  billion  Federal  deficit 
for  next  year  alone.  Our  total  Federal 
debt  now  exceeds  $1  trillion.  The  Fed- 
eral Treasury  has  $1  trillion  less  than 
nothing. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  fic- 
tion catching  hold  that  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing. That  is.  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  repository  of  money, 
and  a  benevolent  Congress  sits  up  here 
and  decides  how  much  we  will  let  the 
taxpayer  keep  from  his  or  her  earn- 
ings. The  cart  is  before  the  horse.  Con- 
gress has  taken  the  position  that  we 
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will  decide  how  much  we  are  going  to 
spend  before  we  decide  how  much  we 
have  to  spend. 

I  cajinot  support  reauthorization  of 
the  general  revenue-sharing  program, 
not  because  It  Is  unworthy  or  fraught 
with  waste.  I  simply  carmot  go  along 
with  the  fiction  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  any  money  to  share.  And 
I  cannot  go  along  with  adding  another 
$14  binion  to  an  already  enormous 
Federal  debt.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  our 
economic  house  in  order.  It  will  take 
the  fortitude  to  vote  against  expendi- 
tures of  this  kind. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
prompt,  favorable  consideration  of  leg- 
islation to  reauthorize  the  general  rev- 
enue-sharing program.  Revenue  shar- 
ing Is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
Federal  Governments  ability  to  assist 
local  governments  to  meet  their  fiscal 
needs. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  program, 
as  we  in  Congress  know,  is  that  it 
allows  Federal  dollars  to  flow  to  local 
governments  to  address  their  specific 
needs.  This  is  an  efficient  utilization 
of  Federal  funds,  because,  in  contrast 
to  categorical  grant  programs,  under 
the  revenue-sharing  program,  local  of- 
ficials have  the  freedom  to  apportion 
funds  to  the  problems  they  deem  most 
pressing. 

General  revenue  sharing  was  created 
by  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-512) 
and  was  subsequently  extended  for  4 
yeju^  in  1976  by  the  State  and  local 
fiscal  assistance  amendments  (Public 
Law  94-488).  Once  again  in  1980,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  Amendments  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-604),  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program  was  reau- 
thorized for  3  more  years.  However, 
authorization  of  this  program  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1983,  unless  it 
is  reauthorized.  I  believe  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program  has  been  a 
tremendously  important  program  pro- 
viding State  jmd  local  governments 
with  valuable  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance.  In  fact,  passage  of  revenue 
sharing  marked  a  fundamental  change 
in  intergovernmental  relations. 

Continuation  of  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant both  in  terms  of  fiscal  impact  and 
budgetary  planning  stability  to  State 
and  local  governments.  According  to  a 
National  League  of  Cities  survey,  over 
40  percent  of  all  small  cities  now  re- 
ceive no  other  Federal  aid.  and  80  per- 
cent of  cities  surveyed  said  i^hey  would 
be  forced  to  cut  services  next  year  if 
the  program  were  reduced  or  eliminat- 
ed. In  addition,  50  percent  of  such 
small  cities  said  they  felt  they  would 
be  forced  to  raise  taxes  if  revenue 
sharing  is  not  continued. 

The  success  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  is 
widely  acclaimed.  The  total  amount  of 


general  revenue-sharing  program 
funds  received  by  all  municipalities  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  was  $43,441,575 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  and  will  be  approxi- 
mately $46,413,653  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
If  the  program  Is  reauthorized. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  consist- 
ent supporter  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program  and  I  strongly  support  con- 
tinuation of  the  program. 

It  Is  important.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  act  expeditiously  In  this 
matter.  Local  officials  are  trying  to 
plan  their  budgets  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  beyond.  We,  in  Congress,  can 
make  their  jobs  more  rational  by 
quickly  approving  a  bill,  so  that  they 
will  know  what  kind  of  Federal  assist- 
ance their  jurisdiction  can  expect. 

This  program  deserves  strong  con- 
gressional support,  both  for  now  and 
in  the  future.  The  funds  provided  to 
local  governments  through  the  reve- 
nue-sharing program  are  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  important  projects,  from  the 
creation  of  jobs  to  the  rebuilding  of 
local  infrastructures.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  told  by  local  officials  that  this  is 
the  one  program  that  affords  them 
the  flexibility  to  actually  target  Feder- 
al funds  to  specific  local  needs.  Such  a 
program,  in  light  of  the  financial 
strains  of  local  governments,  is  sorely 
needed. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  rapid  action  on  the 
renewal  of  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program  at  adequate  funding 
levels.  During  the  August  recess,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  numer- 
ous local  officials  in  Tennessee.  From 
Mountain  City  to  Memphis,  they  all 
voiced  their  strong  support  for  con- 
tinuation of  this  important  program  of 
aid  to  local  governments. 

There  is  just  no  question  that  this 
program  is  viewed  positively,  both  by 
our  Nation's  local  officials  and  from 
the  Washington  perspective.  Officials 
of  local  communities  like  the  program 
because  they  can  decide  where  and 
how  the  money  is  to  be  spent.  We  here 
in  Washington  are  impressed  with  this 
program,  too.  because  it  is  so  efficient. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  revenue-sharing 
funds  go  for  overhead  and  administra- 
tive costs.  That  means  that  the  great- 
est possible  proportion  of  the  money  is 
targeted  by  local  government  officials 
toward  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Since  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  began  in  1972.  Tennessee  has 
received  more  than  $1  billion  from  the 
program.  Local  officials  in  my  State 
have  used  these  funds  wisely  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  variety  of  essential  services 
including  police  and  fire  protection, 
highway  maintenance,  and  education. 

A  sampling  of  projects  funded  in 
middle  Tennessee,  for  example,  in- 
cludes: the  purchase  of  an  ambulance, 
the  placement  of  street  and  traffic 
lights,  improvements  to  police  and  fire 
facilities,  and  expenditures  for  librar- 
ies. 


Many  of  these  local  governments 
would  be  forced  to  either  raise  taxes 
or  cut  services  if  revenue  sharing  is 
not  made  available. 

One  Tennessee  government,  for  ex- 
ample, the  city  of  Chattanooga,  allots 
$2.6  million  of  their  annual  $3.8  mil- 
lion annual  revenue  sharing  funding 
for  use  in  the  operating  budget.  The 
rest  goes  to  vital  capital  projects.  If 
revenue-sharing  funds  were  not  avail- 
able to  Chattanooga,  then  it  would 
take  a  32-cent  increase  in  the  property 
tax  to  replace  it.  Or  services  to  Chat- 
tanoogans  would  have  to  be  cut  in  pro- 
portion to  the  funding  reduction. 

The  town  of  Murfreesboro.  Tenn., 
would  face  a  45-cent  increase  in  prop- 
erty taxes  without  revenue  sharing. 

Shelbyville.  Tenn.,  would  have  to 
raise  the  property  tax  rate  50  to  60 
cents  if  revenue  sharing  is  not  made 
available. 

Revenue  sharing  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  these— and  other— local  com- 
munities in  my  State  because  of  the 
tax  base  which  is  limited  by  the  per- 
manent restraints  of  the  State  consti- 
tution. The  same  situation  exists  in 
many  other  States.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  all  of  the  39,000  local  gov- 
ernments across  this  country  to  con- 
tinue to  fund  revenue  sharing  to  help 
them  provide  public  services  to  our 
mutual  constituents. 

We  must  act  quickly  on  the  renewal 
of  this  vital  program.  Already,  the 
delay  in  reauthorization  has  caused 
undue  complications  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  municipal  and  county  budgets. 
Most  of  these  budgets  had  to  be  com- 
plete by  July  1.  Revenue-sharing  allo- 
cations could  not  be  assumed  for  this 
deadline  because  Congress  has  not  yet 
acted  to  renew  the  program. 

I  support  Senator  Moynihan's 
amendment  to  increase  revenue-shar- 
ing funding  by  $450  million  annually. 
Adjusting  the  program  upward  makes 
partial  amends  for  the  erosion  of  the 
program  by  the  effects  of  inflation. 

However,  I  do  not  favor  modifica- 
tions in  the  revenue-sharing  formula 
that  would  be  triggered  by  any  in- 
creases in  funding  under  the  current 
provisions  of  S.  1426.  These  formula 
changes  would  mean  that  only  about 
half  of  the  local  governments  now  re- 
ceiving revenue  sharing  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  share  in  the  $450  million  in- 
crease. 

That  hardly  seems  fair.  All  local  gov- 
ernments are  now  experiencing  finan- 
cial stress  due  to  inflation  and  the  re- 
cession. That  is  why  I  also  support 
Senator  Long's  amendment  to  delete 
these  formal  modifications. 

With  these  changes  in  S.  1426,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  renewal.  I 
encourage  rapid  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  issues  confronting 
the  Congress  today  is  the  reauthoriza- 


tion of  the  Federal  general  revenue- 
sharing  program.  Revenue  sharing 
constitutes  the  most  productive  part- 
nership between  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  comprises  the  single  larg- 
est Federal  program  assisting  local  au- 
thorities, providing  $4.6  billion  annual- 
ly. General  revenue  sharing  Is  a  com- 
prehensive and  flexible  program,  al- 
lowing funds  to  be  used  for  a  wide 
range  of  programs  and  activities,  de- 
termined at  the  local  level,  and  giving 
localities  the  opportunity  to  respond 
quickly  to  new  problems. 

For  my  State  of  Permsylvania,  the 
general  revenue-sharing  program  has 
provided  an  annual  allocation  of  $225 
million.  These  funds  have  been  used 
for  various  essential  expenditures  such 
as  services  for  the  poor,  elderly,  and 
youth,  fire  and  police  protection, 
transportation,  and  recreation  activi- 
ties. 

The  need  to  continue  this  program 
has  been  fully  documented.  A  recent 
Pennsylvania  survey  found  that  reve- 
nue sharing  accounted  for  almost  17 
percent  of  the  average  local  budget.  It 
is  the  only  direct  Federal  funding  for 
more  than  93  percent  of  all  munici- 
palities in  Pennsylvania.  If  revenue 
sharing  did  not  receive  reauthoriza- 
tion, at  least  87  percent  of  Pennsylva- 
nia localities  would  be  compelled  to 
compensate  by  raising  taxes  or  cutting 
services.  If  a  municipality's  current 
general  revenue-sharing  entitlement 
had  to  be  raised  from  property  taxes 
alone,  it  would  add  an  average  of  4.4 
mills,  or  a  total  increase  of  61.2  per- 
cent, to  the  property  tax  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  general  revenue-sharing  program 
is  worthwhile  and  deserving  of  reau- 
thorization. As  an  indication  of  my 
support,  I  have  cosponsored  S.  41.  a 
measure  introduced  by  Senator 
DuRENBERGER  that  extcnds  the  pro- 
gram another  3  years. 

Despite  its  loss  in  value  due  to  infla- 
tion, revenue  sharing  in  recent  years 
has  become  more  vital  to  municipali- 
ties. Present  economic  conditions  have 
exacted  a  harsh  toll  upon  the  tax  base 
of  many  local  governments.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  problems  caused  by  a  reces- 
sionary economy,  local  governments 
are  facing  substantial  reductions  in 
Federal  aid.  According  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Federal  assistance  fell 
9.32  percent  from  fiscal  year  1981  to 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  11.8  percent  from 
fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1983. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
face  a  $200  billion  deficit.  I  would  like 
to  see  an  increase  in  the  funding  for 
revenue  sharing.  If  we  could  afford  it, 
I  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing to  account  for  the  rate  of  inflation 
since  1975.  and  index  future  payments 
to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Such  action  would  place  revenue 
sharing  on  the  same  footing  as  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  Federal  budget.  Most 
of  the  so-called  entitlement  programs 


are  already  Indexed  to  inflation,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  defense  budget 
takes  inflation  into  account,  and  the 
Congress  in  1981  indexed  personal 
income  taxes  to  inflation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Federal  deficit  is  too  high 
at  the  present  time  to  take  these  steps, 
but  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  make 
such  additions  in  the  future. 

In  terms  of  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness, the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram is  an  Ideal  Federal  response  to 
the  fiscal  problems  and  revenue  con- 
straints of  local  governments.  It  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  proposal.  The 
program     allows     local     governments 
wide  latitude  to  determine  their  most 
pressing  needs  and  allocate  their  reve- 
nue-sharing  dollars   accordingly.    Ad- 
ministrative costs  for  this  program  are 
less  than  2  percent,  requiring  fewer 
than  100  Federal  employees  to  manage 
what  is  the  largest  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram—a total  of  $4.6  billion  allocated 
to   39,000   units   of   government.   Our 
budgetary  problems  would  be  reduced 
considerably  if  all  Federal  programs 
had  a  similar  track  record. 

Clearly,  general  revenue  sharing  has 
been  a  success  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  serves  as  a 
positive  model  for  future  partnerships 
between  the  Federal  Goverrmient  and 
local  communities.  To  govern  most  ef- 
ficiently our  local  officials  must  con- 
tinue to  have  the  authority  to  respond 
to  their  particular  needs  and  prob- 
lems. Reauthorization  of  revenue 
sharing  is  urgently  needed  to  allow 
these  officials  to  meet  their  financial 
obligations  and  commitments  after 
September  30. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Seventy-six  of  our  colleagues  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  original  reauthoriza- 
tion bill.  It  serves  over  39,000  units  of 
local  government  across  the  country.  I 
was  a  Member  of  this  body  when  the 
general  revenue  sharing  was  first  in- 
troduced and  enacted  into  law.  I  was 
proud  to  play  a  part  in  passing  this  na- 
tionally significant  legislation  then, 
and  am  proud  to  urge  its  continuation 
today.  The  program  continues  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  local  govern- 
ments on  an  entitlement  basis  at  an 
annual  level  of  $4.6  billion. 

I  reported  to  the  Senate  last  week  on 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Towns  and  Townships 
here  in  Washington.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  address  the  group  prior  to  an 
appearance  by  the  President.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  the  one  and  only  stand- 
ing ovation  the  President  received  that 
morning  was  when  he  pledged  to  sign 
this  legislation.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  revenue  sharing  is  the  most  popu- 
lar Federal  program  in  the  country. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  it  keeps 
the  maximum  amount  of  decisionmak- 
ing at  the  local  level. 


Last  month,  I  had  the  opportunity 
8md  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  in  Illinois.  I 
visited  scores  of  towns,  townships,  and 
counties.  I  have  seen  firsthand  how 
these  moneys  are  being  spent  in  Illi- 
nois and  I  can  report  to  the  Senate 
today  that   we  should   have  no  fear 
about  the  program's  cost-effectiveness. 
Throughout  the  life  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, I  have  repeatedly  received  reports 
and  updates  from  governmental  imits 
in  Illinois  about  how  the  money  was 
being   spent.   For   many   jurisdictions 
this  money  makes  the  difference  in 
their  ability  to  meet  pressing  needs. 
With  the  highest  number  of  local  gov- 
ernmental units  receiving  the  Federal 
assistance,    2,815,   we   in   Illinois   can 
attest  to  the  benefit  it  has  provided. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  met  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  with  a  special  task  force  of 
mayors  established  by  the  Illinois  Mu- 
nicipal League  to  discuss  revenue  shar- 
ing reauthorization.  I  gave  my  pledge 
then  that  I  would  support  renewing 
the  program.  Since  then,  of  course,  I 
have  heard  from  many  township  offi- 
cials represented  by  the  Township  Of- 
ficials of  Illinois  and  their  able  execu- 
tive director.  George  Miller.  Many 
county  board  chairmen  and  members 
have  written,  as  well. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
focused  in  the  past  couple  years  on 
the  subject  of  federalism  and  the  so- 
called  New  Federalism.  Let  me  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
nothing  more  illustrative  of  our  Feder- 
al system  than  this  program.  Revenue 
sharing  strengthens  our  Federal 
system  of  government.  By  providing 
local  governments  local  funds  with  few 
limitations  helps  them  more  effective- 
ly meet  the  diverse  needs  and  prior- 
ities of  the  Nation. 

Everyone  here  knows  that  in  recent 
years  recessions  and  slow  economic 
growth  have  affected  the  public  sector 
as  well  as  the  private  sector.  Unfortu- 
nately, local  governments  must  rely  on 
relatively  inelastic  revenue  sources, 
such  as  local  property  taxes,  which 
limit  their  flexibility  in  responding  to 
fiscal  problems.  To  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  meeting  the  needs  of  their 
communities  we  must  extend  this  pro- 
gram. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to  support  an  increase  in 
the  annual  appropriation  in  order  to 
take  into  account  inflation,  it  would  be 
fiscally  irresponsible  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  With  large  budget  deficits  loom- 
ing, we  simply  do  not  have  the  funds 
available  to  provide  an  increase.  I 
regret  this  deeply,  but  we  have  no  al- 
ternative. Reducing  deficits  and  limit- 
ing spending  has  to  be  our  first  priori- 
ty at  this  time. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  Federal  revenue  to  share. 
The  projected  deficits  for  1984 
through   1986  will  be  about  $550  to 
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$600  billion.  The  program  would  be 
more  appropriately  called  deficit  shar- 
ing. Interest  payments  alone  on  the 
approximate  $4.6  billion  authorized 
for  general  revenue  sharing  would  be 
more  than  $420  million  per  year. 

The  program  was  started  in  1972  to 
provide  "no  strings"  money  to  State 
and  local  governments.  While  this 
sounds  like  a  meritorious  idea,  it  has 
led  to  a  gradual  decay  of  accountabil- 
ity of  local  government  units  by  infus- 
ing Federal  dollars  into  their  budgets 
without  any  responsibility  on  their 
part  to  raise  such  revenue.  Since  the 
progrsun's  inception  more  than  $70  bil- 
lion has  been  passed  on  to  these  enti- 
ties. In  a  situation  where  State  and 
local  governments  have  fared  far 
better  than  their  Federal  counterpart 
in  terms  of  funding  and  deficit  spend- 
ing, this  is  not  equitable  or  affordable. 

We  carmot  allow  the  local  govern- 
ments to  become  dependent  on  the 
purse  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Quite  frankly  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  broke  and  cannot  afford  to 
borrow  money  to  give  away  to  other 
government  entities. 

OnR  LOCAL  AJTD  COtrHTY  GOVERNMENTS  ARE 
DEPENDING  ON  THIS  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation on  which  we  are  about  to  vote  is 
really  a  means  of  keeping  the  faith 
with  local  and  county  governments  in 
our  States.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
revenue-sharing  program,  they  have 
come  to  depend  on  this  source  of  fund- 
ing. At  no  time  is  its  receipt  by  these 
governments  more  vital  than  it  is  as 
the  Nation  is  struggling  to  turn  the 
comer  from  the  tragic  recession  that 
began  in  1981. 

This  recession,  which  has  so  bat- 
tered workers  and  their  families 
throughout  the  Nation,  also  has  bat- 
tered local  governments.  As  more  and 
more  workers  were  laid  off,  the  reve- 
nue bases  of  these  governments  de- 
clined precipitously— at  the  very  time 
they  were  coming  under  heavy  pres- 
sure to  increase  sen,'ices  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  disadvantaged. 

From  my  own  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia. I  have  received  letter  after  letter, 
and  call  after  call,  urging  the  Congress 
to  move  swiftly  to  reauthorize  this 
program.  The  West  Virginia  County 
Conmiissioners  Association  wrote  to 
tell  me  the  bill  "is  vital  to  the  counties 
of  West  Virginia,  which  you  are  well 
aware  today  are  enduring  hardships 
not  known  before."  The  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Sisterville  wrote  to  say: 

I  cannot  begin  to  express  how  vital  reve- 
nue sharing  is  to  our  town  and  our  county. 
In  working  on  the  1983-84  budget  for  the 
city  ...  I  came  to  realize  what  it  will  mean 
not  to  receive  these  funds  in  the  future.  It 
would  be  a  loss  that  can  never  be  recovered 
at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  local  and  county 
governments  of  this  Nation  are  its 
backbone.  They  are  the  governments 
which  deal  with  the  basic,  everyday 


needs  of  all  of  this  Nation's  citizens. 
At  a  time  when  they  are  harder 
pressed  than  at  any  other  time  in 
recent  memory,  we  must  not  turn  our 
backs  on  them.  They  need  help,  and 
the  Congress  must  do  all  it  can  to 
meet  that  need. 

The  bill  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote,  the  Local  Government  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Amendments  of  1983,  is,  in 
the  view  of  these  governments  and 
their  officials,  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  legislative  step  we  can  take 
to  provide  the  help  they  need.  Conse- 
quently. I  support  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
both  this  body  and  the  other  body  will 
move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
complete  action  on  it,  speed  it  to  the 
White  House,  and  thereby  enable  local 
and  county  governments  to  plan  de- 
pendably upon  receipt  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds  as  they  commence  new 
fiscal  years  on  October  1,  as  many  do, 
or  as  they  prepare  their  budgets  for 
new  fiscal  years  that  begin  at  a  later 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  will  be  the 
last  vote  on  this  bill.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  will  be  the  last  vote  this 
evening.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2780. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2780).  to  extend  and  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  XXXI.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H.R.  2780  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  text  of  S.  1426,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  262  Leg] 


YEAS-87 

Abdnor 

Pord 

Moynihan 

Andrews 

Oam 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Baurus 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bingaman 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dan  forth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Symms 

Denton 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Triblc 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

F.a«leton 

McClure 

Warner 

East 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mitchell 
NAYS-6 

Zorinsky 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Nickles 

Hatfield 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Cranston 

Hart 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Hollings 

Goldwater 

Mathia.s 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2780),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Duren- 
BEGER,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  indefinitely 
postpone  S.  1426. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  others  who  participat- 
ed in  the  debate.  We  have  been  able  to 
dispose  of  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  affects  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  counties  and  communi- 
ties in  this  country.  We  have  been  able 
to   do   that   in   about   a   2-hour   time 
period,   which   indicates  that  we  did 
thoroughly  discuss  this  and  consider  it 
in  the  committee.  The  amendments  of- 
fered  were   offered   quickly   and   dis- 
posed of  quickly.  I  thank  all  my  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation,  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.    Heinz),    and    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Miruiesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger). 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  his  handling  of  this  measure,  and, 
of  course,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
(Mr.  Long),  who  also  served  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee  for  so  many 
years.  It  is  a  milestone,  indeed,  to  pass 
this  authorization  bill  in  such  a  rela- 
tively brief  period  of  time. 

I  recall  so  clearly  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous struggles  to  get  this  hill  passed  in 
the  first  case.  The  first  speech  I  ever 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was 
advocating  revenue  sharing,  and  I 
recall  well  the  thrill  and  exhilaration 
that  went  with  the  passage  of  the  first 
revenue  sharing  bill  which  was  signed 
in  Constitution  Hall  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Nixon  at  that  time,  to  signi- 
fy his  belief  and  mine  that  the  passage 
of  revenue  sharing  marked  a  new  be- 
ginning for  a  reinvigorated  federalism, 
a  partnership  between  the  States  of 
the  Union  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to 
serve  as  the  principal  cosponsor  with 
our  late  colleague.  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  later  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  legislation.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  an  unfailing  supporter  of 
this  measure,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  so  many  others  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  wish  to  express  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate's thanks  for  his  and  Senator 
Long's  handling  of  this  bill  my  own 
personal  expression  of  gratitude. 


a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  no  later 
than  7:45  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  ROBERT 
WEINTRAUB 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  recently  lost  one  of  its 
finest  economic  thinkers  with  the 
death  of  Dr.  Robert  Weintraub.  This 
loss  has  special  significance  to  me  be- 
cause for  the  last  2 '72  years  Bob  has 
worked  for  me  as  a  senior  economist 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Bob  was  a  unique  individual.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  an  economist  of  his 
stature  will  endure  the  harsh  working 
conditions  in  Congress  for  very  long. 
There  are  too  many  ways  someone  like 
Bob  could  have  made  more  money  or 
had  more  pleasant  working  conditions 
in  academia  or  private  business.  Yet 
Bob  worked  for  the  Congress  for  many 
years.  In  addition  to  his  service  on  the 
JEC  staff  he  worked  for  many  years 
on  the  House  Banking  Committee 
staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  with  some  time  out  at 
the  Treasury  Department  as  well. 

A  measure  of  Bob's  stature  within 
the  economics  profession  is  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  was  asked  to 
contribute  to  academic  journals  and 
the  number  of  times  he  was  called  by 
reporters  seeking  understanding  about 
the  complexities  of  monetary  policy, 
which  was  Bob's  specialty.  Just  recent- 
ly, for  example,  he  published  a  two- 
part  study  of  the  international  debt 
situation  for  George  Mason  University 
which  made  him  much  in  demand  as  a 
commentator  at  the  many  meetings 
and  conferences  held  on  this  subject 
in  recent  months.  It  was  at  just  such  a 
conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
where  Bob  suffered  a  crippling  stroke 
which  ultimately  killed  him. 

I  was  proud  and  flattered  to  have 
Bob  as  a  member  of  my  staff.  I  always 
found  his  analyses  to  be  insightful  and 
his  advice  well-reasoned.   I  will  miss 

Bob. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Bob's  vita  and  an  article  about  his 
work  from  the  New  York  Post. 

The  information  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

REsuMt  OF  Robert  E.  Weintraub 

1.  Date  and  place  of  birth:  January  10. 
1925— New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  Education:  Ph.  D..  University  of  Chica- 
go. 1954;  M.A..  University  of  Chicago,  1952: 
B.A..  Williams  College.  1948. 

3.  Current  position:  Senior  Economist. 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S.  Congress. 

4.  Previous  Experience: 
A    Staff  Director,  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic   Monetary    Policy,    Committee    on 


Banking,   U.S.   House   of   Representatives, 
1976-1980. 

B.  Director,  Office  of  Capital  Markets 
Policy.  U.S.  Treasury,  1976. 

C.  Senior  Economist.  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, U.S.  Senate,  1975. 

D.  Senior  Economist,  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance.  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1963-1965,  1968.  1972.  1973-1974. 

E.  Professor,  Department  of  Economics, 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
1965-1973:  resigned  after  3  years  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  1976. 

F.  Associate  Professor.  Department  of  Ec- 
onomics. City  College  of  New  York,  1956- 
1965. 

G.  Assistant  Professor.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 1955-1956. 

H.  Brookings  Institution,  collaborated  in  a 
study  of  wage  cost  of  living  sliding  scales 
and  annual  improvement  factors,  1955-1956. 

I.  Research  Economist,  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  1954-1955. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  16.  1983] 
A  Brave  Economist  Departs 
(By  Maxwell  Newton) 
This  week  the  United  States  lost  the  serv- 
ices of  a  great  American  economist— a  cou- 


rageous economist  and  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Dr.  Robert  Weintraub  died  suddenly  from 
a  stroke  and  America  lost  a  Marine  hero  of 
Guadalcanal  and  lowo  Jima  as  well  as  a 
hero  in  the  fight  for  free  markets  and  for 
sound  economic  policies. 

I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  known  Bob 
Weintraub  In  the  three  years  I  have  been 
working  in  America.  He  spent  many  hours 
with  me.  helping  me  to  understand  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  operation  of  monetary 
pollcv  in  thU  country.  He  gave  me  particu- 
lar help  In  the  unstinting  manner  for  which 
he  was  famous,  in  the  preparation  of  my 
book  "The  Fed."  a  highly  critical  study  of 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Bob  Weintraub 
was  senior  staff  economist  with  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  Washington  and 
dwelt  in  a  cubicle  in  the  bowles  of  a  gray 
Washington  bureaucracy-box.  His  most 
recent  commitment  was  in  opposition  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  $8.5  biUlon 
"bailout  bill"  which  he  saw  as  entirely  un- 
necessary and  likely  to  continue  to  encour- 
age Less  Developed  Countries  to  develop 
bad  habits  as  well  as  over-regulated  socialist 
economies. 

During  the  1970s.  Bob  Weintraub  was,  In 
the  context  of  official  Washington,  the 
•father  of  the  money  targets. " 

In  1974  he  presented  a  House  Banking 
Committee  staff  report,  based  on  Interviews 
with  the  presidents  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  five  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
governors,  which  reconunended  that  Con- 
gress treat  monetary  policy  in  the  same  way 
that  the  1974  Budget  Control  Act  mandated 
that  it  treat  fiscal  policy. 

ANNUAL  PLAN 

"Specifically,"  said  Weintraub,  "I  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Reserve  annually 
present  to  Congress  a  plan  for  Ml  growth 
expressed  as  Urget  ranges  for  each  of  the 
next  12  months  and  delineated  in  terms  of 
percentage  changes  from  the  same  month 
of  a  year  previously. " 

In  March  1975.  Congress  passed  the 
famous  House  concurrent  Resolution  133. 
which  obliged  the  Federal  Reserve  to  Issue 
targets  for  money  growth  and  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  achievement  of  those  tar- 
gets. ^.    . 

Initially,  Bob  Weintraub  was  very  optimis- 
tic about  the  prospects  for  the  new  system. 

But  by  the  time  he  wrote  the  1980  report 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee's  subcom- 
mittee on  domestic  monetary  policy,  he  was 
deeply  disillusioned  by  the  devious  manner 
in  which  the  Federal  Reserve  officials 
cheated  on  the  targets— as  they  do  to  this 

day. 
He  wrote  these  bitter  words  In  that  report: 
"In  concluding  the  1976  report,  we  com- 
mended "the  steadiness  of  recent  Fed  money 
policy'  and  concluded  optimistically  that  we 
can  bring  inflation  under  control  and  keep 
it  in  check  by  achieving  moderate  Ml 
growth,  commensurate  with  our  potential  to 
increase  production.' 

•We  recommended  4  to  6  percent  Ml 
growth  for  1977  and  a  gradual  deceleration 
thereafter  to  2  to  4  percent  per  year.  We 
said  that  in  time  this  would  reduce  infla- 
tion to  the  attainable  1  to  3  percent  rate." 

FOILED  HOPE 

"Our  optimism  was  based  on  the  hope 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  embarked  on 
a  course  for  money  growth  much  like  the 
one  we  were  recommending. 

""It  was  not. 

"Although  we  had  noted  a  spurt  of  money 
growth  In  the  month  of  October  1976  we  did 


not  think  that  this  portended  a  new  Infla- 
tionary surge  of  money  growth;  a  surge  that 
would  persist  well  Into  1979,  propel  Inflation 
upwards  once  again  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  recession  that  now  (summer  1980)  af- 
flicts our  economy." 

In  that  report.  Bob  Weintraub  also  point- 
ed to  the  key  failure  in  the  Fed  operating 
procedures  that  precipitated  the  tragic 
World  Economic  Crisis  of  1978-1983. 

"Beginning  in  April  1976.  the  Open 
Market  Committee  narrowed  the  band  In 
which  the  manager  was  Instructed  to  keep 
the  Federal  Funds  rate  and  widened  the 
Inter-meetlng  target  for  money  growth. 

•Thereby,  the  committee  deemphaslzed 
control  of  the  money  supply  as  an  operating 
goal  and  Increased  the  Importance  of  resist- 
ing Interest  rates  movements. 

"Money  growth  subsequently  emerged  pri- 
marily as  the  Incidental  corollary  of  the 
Committee's  Federal  Funds  interest  rate 
goals." 


INFLEXIBLE  FED 

It  Is  a  cruel  fact  that,  despite  Its  record  of 
abysmal  failure  In  money  management,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  today  committed  to  an 
extremely  Inflexible  Federal  Funds  rate 
target  (9'/2  percent.) 

Among  Bob  Weintraub's  many  great 
achievements,  he  provided  a  system  of  anal- 
ysis that  made  It  possible  to  see  how  wrong 
the  Federal  Reserve  policies  were— and  are. 
He  had  the  courage  to  express  these  unpop- 
ular views  to  Administrations  of  different 
political  colors. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HATCH 
COMMEMORATING  30TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  UNITED  STATES- 
KOREA  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 
TREATY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous     consent     that     Senator 
Hatch's   fine   speech   entitled   "What 
Should  the  Friends  of  South  Korea  Be 
Doing"  given  in  Seoul,  Korea  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1983,  in  commemoration  of 
the   30th   anniversary   of  the   United 
States-Korea  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
be  entered  into  the  Record.  My  friend. 
Senator  Hatch,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  national  securi- 
ty affairs  over  the  past  several  years, 
gave  an  excellent  and  broadly  ranging 
speech  in  South  Korea,  and  his  speech 
is  particularly  relevant  to  our  memori- 
al efforts  on  behalf  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman Larry  P.  McDonald  and  the 
late  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Both 
of  these  great  and  distinguished  legis- 
lators are  honored  in  Senator  Hatch's 
outstanding  speech.  I  therefore  would 
like  to  make  the  speech  available  to 
my  colleagues  in  respectful  memory  of 
Larry  and  Scoop.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present  and  Senator  Hatch  was 
well  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  Should  the  Friends  of  South  Korea 
Be  Doing? 


(By  U.S.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch) 
Chairman  Park.  Chairman  Helms,  other 
Distinguished     Guests     and     Participants. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


This  morning  as  we  mourn  the  loss  of  my 
friend  Congressman  Larry  McDonald  and  as 
the    Republic    of    Korea    is    officially    In 
mourning   for  the   loss  of   the   269   people 
aboard  Korea  Air  Lines  Flight  Seven,  we 
must  remember  that  thU  Is  not  the  first 
time  Americans  in  Seoul  have  fell  the  loss 
of  friends  and  fellow  warriors  here  In  Korea 
or  In  Asia  as  a  whole.  Three  times  In  this 
century  Americans  have  gone  to  war  in  Asia 
with  losses  in  the  tens  of  thousands  each 
time.   I   fear  that  one  lesson  of  the   269 
deaths  on  Flight  Seven  is  that  the  prospects 
of  war  in  Asia  have  not  yet  disappeared.  At 
present,  stability  In  Asia  Is  clear,  but  be- 
neath the  surface  there  are  still  sufficient 
dangers  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Korean  people  that  I  feel  this  morning  we 
should  turn  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  the 
specifics  that  should  be  done.  My  friend 
Larry   McDonald   and   my   friend   and   col- 
league   the    late    Senator    Henry    Jackson 
would  have  wished  no  less.  We  should  ask 
ourselves  this  morning  what  would  Larry 
and  Scoop  have  wanted  to  come  out  of  the 
concluding  session  of  this  conference.  I  sug- 
gest two  answers. 

First.  Larry  and  Scoop  would  want  us  to 
urge  a  strong  response  on  President  Reagan 
and   his   advisors.   The   President   U   flying 
today  from  his  ranch  to  Washington.  But 
even  as  we  meet  I  know  from  conversations 
with  the  State  Department  that  many  of  his 
advisors  plan  to  urge  business  as  usual  with 
the  Russians.  Yes.  they  will  agree  to  the 
President  calling  the  Soviets  liars,  which  he 
did  this  morning,  and  yes.  they  will  agree  to 
a  U.N.  Security  Council  session  and  for  all 
the  moral  condenmation  the  free  world  can 
muster.  But  when  It  comes  to  specifics,  to 
the  kinds  of  actions  that  Larry  and  Scoop 
would  have  studied  and  advised,  the  State 
Department  has  already  said  no.  It  Intends 
to  continue  the  meeting  planned  next  week 
in   Madrid   between   Secretary   Shultz   and 
Foreign   Minister   Gromyko   in   Madrid   to 
sign     the     follow-up     Madrid     Conference 
Agreement    that    implies    the    Soviets    are 
abiding  by   their   Helsinki    1975   Final   Act 
Commitments— when  they  are  not  doing  so 
and  when  they  have  arrested  most  of  the 
Soviet  citizens  who  have  been  monitoring 
the  Helsinki  Agreement. 

Moreover,  the  State  Department  has  ad- 
vised that  the  negotiations  to  begin  immedi- 
ately to  re-establish  an  Agreement  on  Cul- 
tural and  Educational  Exchanges  with 
Moscow  should  also  go  ahead  unaffected  by 
the  loss  of  Flight  Seven.  And  the  plan  just 
announced  to  start  talks  on  a  new  Soviet 
Consulate  In  New  York  In  return  for  an 
American  Consulate  in  Klev-these  Ulks 
too  are  to  go  ahead.  Unless  those  of  us  here 
can  appeal  to  President  Reagan's  own  views 
and  his  own  instincts  about  how  to  deal 
with  what  the  Soviets  have  done  to  Flight 
Seven. 

My  hope  Is  that  President  Reagan  will  re- 
member the  long  slow  slide  into  World  War 
Two  in  which  ever  more  outrageous  acts  by 
aggressive  tyrants  were  met  with  moral  con- 
demnation and  clucking  of  tongues  while 
business  and  diplomacy  as  usual  continued 
to  mark  the  policies  of  the  free  world. 
Ladies  and  gentleman,  each  time  we  let  the 
Soviets  escape  punishment  for  their  barbar- 
ic acts,  we  ourselves  condone  and  become  ac- 
complices In  their  behavior.  We  need  from 
the  Soviets  not  only  an  apology  for  Flight 
Seven  and  punishment  by  public  trial  for 
those  responsible  and  full  generous  compen- 
sation for  the  families  of  the  dead,  but  we 
also  need  to  teach  them  a  lesson  that  they 
wiU  keep  in  mind  next  time.  This  is  what  I 
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hope  the  President  and  his  advisors  will 
focus  on  In  their  discussions  today  and  to- 
morrow. Let  me  turn  now  to  Korea. 

In  the  spirit  of  what  Larry  and  Scoop 
would  want  us  to  think  about  let  me  be  as 
specific  as  possible  about  what  the  friends 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  be  doing 
now. 

First,  we  should  be  talking  In  Congress 
and  in  public  about  the  North  Korean 
threat.  Much  too  little  Is  said  about  North 
Korea.  Too  few  appreciate  the  tremendous 
drive  of  the  North  Koreans  to  militarize 
their  society.  It  makes  the  Soviets  look  pa- 
cific by  comparison.  Some  estimate  that  the 
North  Koreans  are  spending  24  per  cent  of 
their  GNP  on  their  military  effort  which 
would  be  almost  double  the  Soviet  level  of 
effort.  The  North  Koreans  are  practicing  of- 
fensive exercises  with  their  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  They  have  formed  over  twenty 
commando  units  designed  to  raid  and  dis- 
rupt the  unprotected  rear  areas  of  South 
Korea.  Four  years  ago  Kim  II  Sung  called 
for  the  storage  of  six  months  of  war  sup- 
plies and  the  North  Korean  forces  have 
made  impressive  progress  towards  this  goal. 
Six  months  of  war  supplies,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. How  many  Americans  know  about 
that? 

And  I  am  not  talking  about  slow  steady 
growth  of  the  North  Korea  threat  but  a 
doubling  in  the  past  ten  years  of  the  North 
Korean  Army  to  750,000  and  a  doubling  of 
its  weapons.  Their  reserve  forces  are  being 
armed  with  the  older  weapons  from  the  reg- 
ular forces  and  may  now  reach  as  many  as 
four  million  armed  reservists.  Four  million! 

Their  Air  Force,  now  well  over  seven  hun- 
dred fighters  and  bombers  is  housed  and 
protected  either  underground  or  in  shelters 
in  sharp  contrast  to  our  forces  and  those  of 
South  Korea.  They  are  basing  their  new 
Navy  craft  with  ship  to  ship  missiles  in  for- 
ward areas  like  the  Northwest  Islands  to 
pose  immediate  threats  to  shipping  and  our 
patrols. 

Just  reminding  our  Congress  and  the 
American  public  about  what  North  Korea  is 
doing  is  one  of  the  vital  things  fine  friends 
of  Korea  must  do. 

The  second  thing  that  friends  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  can  do  Is  support  the  specif- 
ic initiatives  now  underway  but  not  yet 
funded  by  Congress  or  fully  implemented  by 
the  Reagan  Administration.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  these.  First,  we  must  continue  to  im- 
prove the  Combined  Forces  Command  set 
up  five  years  ago  manned  by  equal  numbers 
of  American  and  Korean  military  officers. 
This  Command  will  fight  the  war  that  will 
come  if  our  deterrence  strategy  fails.  The 
Combined  Forces  Conunand  must  be  able  to 
combine  our  forces,  to  train  together  in  air 
to  air  and  air  to  ground  exercises,  to  develop 
tactics  now  under  discussion  in  NATO  so  as 
to  be  able  to  strike  deep  against  an  enemy 
to  disrupt  and  slow  his  forces  before  they 
reach  the  front  lines,  to  seize  the  initiative 
at  the  right  time  by  being  able  to  see  deeply 
into  enemy  territory  with  new  intelligence 
systems  and  with  combined  all-source  intel- 
ligence centers  at  the  Field  Army  level  to 
allow  commanders  to  both  see  deep  and 
attack  deep  so  that  North  Korea  will  know 
that  any  war  will  be  costly  to  them  and  will 
be  lost  by  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Combined  Forces  Com- 
mand, we  must  continue  to  improve  our  lo- 
gistics and  supplies  such  as  the  important 
agreement  last  year  to  transfer  up  to  two 
billion  dollars  worth  of  war  reserve  stocks  to 
South  Korea  in  the  event  of  a  military 
emergency.     We    must     make     the    trans- 
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Korean  pipeline  survtvable  so  that  fuel  can 
move  from  South  Korea  ports  to  combat 
forces.  We  must  harden  and  expand  the 
vital  lifeline  of  our  fuel  transportation  and 
storage  facilities,  one  of  the  weak  points 
that  could  attract  North  Korean  attention. 
Logistics  are  not  the  most  glamorous  aspect 
of  deterrence,  but  they  are  crucial  and  I 
commend  the  new  agreement  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  to  make  available  its  flag  carry- 
ing air  and  sea  assets  to  augment  our  strate- 
gic lift  during  crises. 

The  third  area  where  friends  of  South 
Korea  should  be  active  is  supporting  the  im- 
provements in  American  forces  for  the 
Korea  region.  Our  Eighth  Army  and  Sev- 
enth Fleet  and  U.S.  Air  Forces  are  undergo- 
ing dramatic  improvements  under  President 
Reagan's  leadership.  For  those  who  were  de- 
pressed and  alarmed  by  Jimmy  Carter's 
plans  to  withdraw  the  Second  Division  from 
Korea,  I  reply  that  five  years  later  help  is 
on  the  way!  One  hundred  and  eighty  new 
systems  will  be  introduced  into  the  U.S. 
forces  under  the  Eighth  Army  in  Korea  in 
the  next  five  years  from  counter  fire  radar 
to  the  M60  A3  tank.  Improved  tow  anti-tank 
missiles,  the  Blackhawk  helicopter,  the  mul- 
tiple launch  rocket  system,  the  Viper,  and 
the  Divad  Gun.  We  wiU  even  be  modestly  in- 
creasing our  military  and  civilian  manpower 
in  the  Eighth  Army.  Our  Air  Forces  will  be 
significantly  augmented  by  the  introduction 
of  F-16  and  A-10  aircraft  already  underway. 
The  Seventh  Fleet  is  improving  its  firepow- 
er. I  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  battleship 
New  Jersey  and  the  increased  anti-subma- 
rine surveillance  of  the  Eastern  Sea  (or  the 
Sea  of  Japan  as  some  call  it)  by  P-3  aircraft. 
All  these  efforts  are  part  of  President  Rea- 
gan's defense  budget  that  Senator  Symms 
and  I  supported  on  tiie  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee (cut  in  half  by  the  Senate  from  ten 
percent  real  growth  to  about  five). 

In  addition  to  supporting  U.S.  defense 
budget  improvements  for  the  Korean 
region,  a  fourth  area  for  action  by  friends  of 
South  Korea  is  the  foreign  military  sales 
credits  for  Korea.  These  have  been  too 
small  and  ought  to  have  a  greater  portion  at 
a  reduced  interest  rate  or  a  longer  repay- 
ment period  to  keep  South  Korea  from  fall- 
ing behind  their  force  improvement  plan 
schedule.  More  importantly,  we  have  got  to 
find  a  way  within  current  laws  to  encourage 
South  Korea  to  keep  its  defense  production 
lines  operating  and  to  avoid  bankruptcies  by 
defense  corporations  that  built  up  here  in 
response  to  American  recommendations 
that  Korea  should  provide  for  its  own  de- 
fense production.  Now  Korea  can  provide 
most  of  its  own  military  production  needs 
and  in  aQ  emergency  a  "warm"  production 
line  here  can  provide  a  surge  capability  to 
aid  our  own  forces.  To  do  all  this  means 
that  Korean  defense  production  will  have  to 
find  some  export  markets  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  so  that  our  own  cor- 
porations are  not  damaged  but  so  that 
Korean  production  capacity  can  at  least  not 
be  lost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  sixth  area  for 
friends  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  work  is 
simply  expressing  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  the  fact  that  Korea  provides  us  the 
best  financial  suppiort  for  our  forward  de- 
ployed forces  of  any,  and  I  mean  any,  of  our 
allies.  This  may  upset  some  West  Germans 
and  Japanese  when  they  hear  it  but  it  is  so 
true  that  we  need  to  remind  our  Japanese 
and  German  allies  just  what  Korea  provides 
for  American  forces.  This  is  not  only  a  favor 
to  South  Korea,  when  we  advertise  what 
they  do  and  express  our  appreciation,  but  it 


ought  to  have  a  healthy  effect  on  our  other 
allies  when  they  hear  what  South  Korea 
does  for  us.  Let  me  point  out  several  exam- 
ples, Korea  pays  through  the  Combined  De- 
fense Improvement  Program  for  U.S.  Forces 
and  activities  including  construction  of  over 
one  thousand  family  units,  command  facili- 
ties, ammunition  storage,  fuel  storage  and 
distribution,  more  importantly,  Korea 
combat  service  support  probably  takes  the 
place  of  about  forty  thousand  American 
support  personnel  who  would  otherwise  be 
needed  here.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  number  of  American  military 
systems  that  can  be  repaired  and  main- 
tained here  in  Korea  without  having  to 
overload  the  American  depot  system.  We  al- 
ready have  contracted  to  maintain  and  mod- 
ernize about  five  hundred  Ml  13  armored 
personnel  carriers  which  will  save  us  about 
fifteen  million  dollars  and  help  the  Korean 
defense  industry  I  mentioned  earlier.  We 
need  more  of  this. 

The  seventh  and  last  area  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  difficult  for  friends  of 
Korea  to  be  active  in.  It  is  the  area  of  diplo- 
macy aind  the  area  of  where  members  of 
Congress,  no  matter  how  senior  a  Senator 
may  be,  must  yield  sometimes  in  frustration 
and  anger,  to  the  power  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  in  my  experience  seems  to 
have  a  life  of  its  own  and  a  mind  of  its  own 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  President  or  the 
Congress,  at  least  much  of  the  time.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  American  world  wide  diploma- 
cy is  very  effective  and  highly  supportive  of 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. A  famous  Korean  proverb  describes 
the  international  political  situation  of 
South  Korea  as  "a  shrimp  among  whale." 
This  is  really  too  modest  a  description,  of 
course,  for  the  economic  and  military  power 
of  Korea,  but  it  captures  the  reality  of  the 
importance  of  China  and  Russia  and  the 
U.S.  and  Japan  in  the  strategic  equation  for 
Korea's  future. 

There  is  one  single  area  for  American  di- 
plomacy which  affects  Korea  most  of  all 
and  that  friends  of  Korea  must  be  vigilant 
about.  That  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  the 
principled  refusal  of  our  Government  not  to 
deal  separately  with  North  Korea.  There 
are  many  reasons  to  force  North  Korea  into 
dialog  and  some  brilliant  offers  have  been 
made  by  South  Korea  I  will  mention  in  a 
minute  but  it  would  be  tragic  to  see  reci- 
procity for  South  Korea  left  out  of  any  of 
these  initiatives  toward  the  North  which  is 
precisely  what  the  Carter  Administration 
tried  to  do  in  the  June  1979  proposals  for  a 
tri-partiie  conference  among  the  United 
States  and  the  two  Koreas.  The  key  point  is 
that  any  such  initiative  with  North  Korea 
should  not  only  Involve  the  South  but  also 
must  be  reciprocated  by  Soviet  and  Chinese 
agreements  to  be  present  at  such  a  confer- 
ence. 

The  friends  of  Korea  should  be  active  to 
be  sure  that  any  American  diplomatic  initia- 
tives that  involve  North  Korea  have  the  full 
support  of  South  Korea  and  require  reci- 
procity from  Communist  China  and  Russia. 
We  in  the  Senate  of  course  cannot  have  any 
hope  that  the  State  Department  will  inform 
us  in  advance  of  secret  initiatives  along 
these  lines  so  we  can  only  make  clear  again 
and  again  that  our  wishes  are  against  such 
moves.  President  Reagan  dissociated  him- 
self from  the  tri-partite  conference  idea  of 
the  Carter  Administration  soon  after  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office.  I  believe  this  idea 
is  dead  and  should  remain  dead.  The  only 
promising  approach  to  take  is  the  idea  of 
cross  recognition  by  all  the  whales  of  both 


shrimps,  to  use  that  famous  Korean  proverb 
again.  North  Korea  would  be  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  while  China  and  Russia 
simultaneously  recognize  South  Korea.  This 
could  add  to  stability  in  this  region  and  the 
world,  but  it  is  a  long  way  off,  in  my  view, 
and  it  Is  made  more  difficult  every  time 
someone  makes  a  proposal  like  the  tri-par- 
tite conference  without  China  and  Russian 
reciprocity. 

There  are  two  other  ways  American  diplo- 
macy strengthens  the  peace  in  Korea  and 
aids  our  ally  the  Republic  of  Korea.  First, 
we  can  provide  general  support  to  the  initia- 
tives of  President  Chun  like  his  successful 
and   highly   publicized   trips  to  Southeast 
Asia  in  1981  and  to  Africa  and  Canada  in 
1982.  Such  travel  helps  to  diversify  South 
Korean  trade  and  diplomatic  relationships 
and  should  be  encouraged.  It  was  kind  and 
gracious  of  President  Chun  last  night  at 
dinner  in  the  Blue  House  to  say  prayers  and 
thank  God  for  the  United  States  so  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  be  the  sole  super- 
power able  to  put  the  rest  of  the  world  at  its 
mercy  as  it  showed  in  the  downing  of  Flight 
Seven  what  it  would  do.  In  fact,  however, 
the  friends  of  Korea  know  that  Korea  must 
have  other  friends  and  partners  in  the  free 
world  and  not  rely  solely  on  the  United 
States.  Frankly.  Korea  should  be  in  close 
touch  with  Prance  about  the  long  rumored 
French  desire  to  recognize  North  Korea.  We 
stopped  in  Paris  on  this  long  trip  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  President  Mitterand's  advis- 
ers have  not  yet  completely  given  up  the 
idea  of  independent  French  recognition  of 
North  Korea.  France  has  always  valued  her 
independence  and  North  Korea  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  France  has  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  so  the  friends  of 
Korea  may  wish  to  watch  vigilantly  French 
contacts   with   North   Korea.   We   were   as- 
sured   in    Paris    that    France    also    highly 
values  her  friendship  and  trade  with  South 
Korea,  so  I  hope  that  France  will  ultimately 
make  the  right  decision  in  this  matter  as 
the  French  usually  do— ultimately. 

The  final  area  for  American  diplomatic 
support  for  South  Korea  is  also  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  our  own  global 
strategy.  That  is  our  policy  towards  the  con- 
flict between  China  and  Soviet  Union.  We 
did  not  start  this  conflict  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  will  ever  completely  end. 
The  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  have  their  own 
scores  to  settle  with  each  other  very  sepa- 
rate from  their  relations  with  the  free 
world.  But  we  in  the  free  world  can  still  be 
very,  very  careful  to  take  no  action  that 
would  tend  to  drive  together  these  two  nat- 
ural antagonists.  We  can  treat  Moscow  and 
Beijing  separately.  We  can  recognize  that 
Moscow  and  Beijing  compete  with  respect  to 
North  Korea  and  that  Kim  II  Sung  has  been 
very  adept  at  playing  them  off  against  each 
other.  We  in  the  free  world  should  be  aware 
of  this.  We  should  recognize  that  as  long  as 
Kim  II  Sung  cannot  count  completely  on 
joint  support  from  Russia  and  China,  he  is 
restrained  from  some  actions  he  might  oth- 
erwise wish  to  take  toward  South  Korea. 

Now  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  specific 
things  to  do  that  Larry  and  Scoop  would 
have  wanted  us  to  focus  on  this  morning.  I 
want  to  conclude  by  praising  the  joint  U.S.- 
Korean initiative  that  have  been  taken  in 
the  last  two  years  and  urge  that  more  be 
done.  I  am  referring  to  the  kinds  of  diplo- 
matic moves  that  force  Kim  II  Sung  and  his 
potential  successor  to  react  with  peaceful 
initiatives  of  their  own.  The  strategy  I  be- 
lieve is  useful  to  overload  North  Korea  with 
peaceful  initiatives,  to  put  the  ball  In  their 


court,  to  deny  North  Korea  the  pretext  for 
the  massive  military  buildup  they  have  been 
pursuing  with  twenty  four  or  twenty  five 
percent  of  their  GNP.  We  must  avoid  any 
and  all  appearance  of  belligerence  and  hos- 
tility on  our  part  for  this  strategy  to  work. 
That  is  why  it  was  smart  to  invite  North 
Korean    observers    to    the    Joint    Korean- 
American  military  exercise  a  year  ago  fol- 
lowing the  large  North  Korean  military  ex- 
ercises. This  is  why  it  was  wise  to  invite  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  members  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  to  observe 
our  exercise  "Team  Spirit "  and  to  propose 
that  both  sides  ought  to  give  advance  notice 
of    major    military    training    exercises    to 
reduce  the  risk  of  a  tragic  misunderstand- 
ing. We  even  outlined  the  agenda  of  our  ex- 
ercise    "Team   Spirit    1982 "    to   the    North 
Korean  and  Chinese  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission.  We  have  pro- 
posed that  a  third  party  be  available  to  in- 
vestigate   any    armistice    agreement    viola- 
tions. To  be  sure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
have    received    no    positive    response    from 
North  Korea  to  any  proposal  to  reduce  ten- 
sions. But  I  believe  these  offers  have  a  polit- 
ical effect  in  North  Korea  and  they  make  it 
a  little  more  difficult  for  the  North  Korean 
leadership  to  sustain  the  burden  of  its  mas- 
sive   military    buildup    with    its    enormous 
costs  to  the  economy  and  society  of  North 
Korea. 

This  is  a  happy  note  on  which  to  conclude 
my  remarks.  I  hope  this  is  the  kinds  of  nute 
and  bolts  detail  and  recommendations  that 
Larry  and  Scoop  would  have  wanted  our 
concluding  session  to  focus  on  this  morning. 


South  Korean  Air  Line  Flight  007  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Socialist  Republics';  and 

Whereas.  This  despicable  act  of  murder  Is 
a  cruel  violation  of  the  human  rights  of 
people  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  evident  from  all  the  facts 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  reason  to  take 
such  brutal  military  action  against  a  civilian 
aircraft;  and 

Whereas.  The  entire  world  has  been  hori- 
fied  by  this  incident  and  demands  certain 
concessions  to  the  families  of  the  deceased; 
and 

Whereas.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
23rd  Ward  Regular  Republican  Organiza- 
tion and  the  people  of  the  23rd  Ward  feel  a 
deep  frustration  and  sympathy  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  two  hundred  sixty  nine  civilians; 
and 

Whereas.  In  an  act  of  respect,  one  minute 
of  silence  will  be  observed  by  the  entire  23rd 
Ward  Regular  Republican  Organization  and 
their  approximate  one  thousand  friends  and 
supporters  who  attend  their  annual  Party- 
Nite  at  the  Races.  Sportsmen's  Park  Race 
Track  on  Monday  night.  September  19. 
1983;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  23rd  Ward  Regular  Re- 
publican Organization.  City  of  Chicago. 
County  of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois 


THE  KOREAN  AIR  LINES 
INCIDENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
criminal  and  brutal  attack  on  the 
Korean  airliner  has  sent  shock  waves 
around  the  world.  I  was  in  Chicago  on 
Monday.  September  19,  when  well 
over  1,000  people  of  the  23d  Ward  of 
Chicago  observed  the  tragedy  with  a 
moment  of  silent  respect  at  the 
Sportsmens  Park  Race  Track. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
have  acted  with  one  voice  on  this 
matter.  The  governments  and  people 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  have 
spoken  in  unison  against  the  action  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  people  of  Illi- 
nois share  the  sense  of  grief,  and  are 
extending  their  sympathy  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims. 

The  23d  Ward  Regular  Republican 
Organization  in  Chicago  and  its  ward 
conmiitteeman,  Phillip  Bianco.  Jr.. 
have  adopted  an  important  resolution 
this  week  which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  resolu- 
tion states  clearly  that  "it  is  evident 
from  all  the  facts  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  reason  to  take  such 
brutal  military  action  against  a  civil- 
ian aircraft."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas.  Two  hundred  sixty  nine  civilians 
were  brutally  murdered  and  shotdown  in  a 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  treaties 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  to  pro- 
vide that  the  figure  used  in  determining 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees 
not  be  changed  before  the  comparibility  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  em- 
ployees has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

and 

H.R.  3914.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  gram 
programs. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 16,  1983.  as  "World  Food  Day  "; 
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S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1983  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month":  and 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  11.  1983.  through  De- 
cember 17,  1983,  as  National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  5:11  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  appoint 
as  additional  conferees  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1340)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the 
Developmental  Disability  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  consideration  of  title  I 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Kiloee 
and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah;  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
to  serve  jointly  with  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  members  for  consid- 
eration of  section  402(c)(8)  of  title  IV 
of  the  House  amendment  Eind  modifi- 
cations committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Luken, 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr. 
Moorhead;  and  as  exclusive  conferees 
for  consideration  of  title  11  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  modifications  commit- 
ted to  conference:  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Broyhill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3415)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Codghlin,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Conte  as  manag- 
ers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

At  6:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  25.  1983.  as 
■National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week"; 
and 


H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  of  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Sewing  Month". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


HOUSE  MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
on  September  22.  1983.  by  unanimous 
consent: 

H.R.  3871.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  to  pro- 
%'ide  that  the  figure  used  in  determining 
hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees 
not  be  changed  Isefore  the  comparability  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  pay  for  such  em- 
ployees has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  September  21,  1983,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 16.  1983.  as    World  Pood  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1983  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  11,  1983,  through  De- 
cember 17,  1983.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-382.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  84 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  vigorously  condemns  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  unpro- 
voked and  cowardly  attack  upon  Korean  Air 
Lines  Flight  007  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  269  innocent  civilian  passengers 
and  crew;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  hereby  offers 
its  deepest  sympathies  to  the  families  of  the 
victims  of  this  despicable  attack;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  urges  the 
United  States  Government  to  publicly  reit- 
erate its  commitment  of  solidarity  with  the 
government  and  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  whose  aircraft  was  unjustifiably  at- 
tacked by  the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  condemns  this  despicable  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  publicly  expresses  its  revulsion  against 
the  Soviet  Union  for  this  act  of  violence; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Reiolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  formal- 
ly condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  willful 


breach  of  international  law  and  treaty  obli- 
gations arising  from  the  attack  on  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  aircraft,  to  seek  the  impo- 
sition of  appropriate  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  world  community,  and 
to  urge  the  Security  Council  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  express 
the  world's  sorrow  and  indignation;  and  be 
it  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-383.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 

"Whereas.  As  of  October.  1980  the  pri- 
%'ately  owned  deep-draft  fleet  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine,  excluding  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  and  Great  Lakes 
vessels,  totalled  only  577  ships  with  a  capac- 
ity of  21.023.200  deadweight  tons,  and  addi- 
tionally as  of  November  1980  there  were 
only  40  new  merchant  marine  ships  of  1.5 
million  deadweight  tons  under  construction 
or  on  order;  and 

"Whereas.  Experts  in  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian maritime  circles  have  concluded  that 
a  United  States  flag  fleet  of  this  size  is  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  national  security  needs 
of  the  nation  and  its  necessary  peacetime 
capability;  and 

"Whereas.  President  Reagan  has  indicated 
that  he  is  very  concerned  at>out  the  decline 
in  America's  seapower  posture  and  that  a 
major  goal  of  the  United  States  must  be  to 
have  a  strong  competitive  and  efficient  mer- 
chant marine  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
international  commerce  and  national  de- 
fense; and 

"Whereas.  The  building  of  a  stronger  mer- 
chant marine  involves  increased  ship  con- 
struction, a  substantial  increase  in  our  na- 
tion's work  force,  and  a  greater  ability  to 
compete  equally  in  international  commer- 
cial shipping;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide necessary  appropriations  to  be  used 
specifically  for  the  construction  of  new  ves- 
sels for  the  United  States  merchant  marine; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-384.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  41 
"Whereas,  California  has  adopted  a  cotton 
boll  weevil  eradication  plan  in  the  cotton 
growing  areas  of  southern  California  along 
the  Colorado  River;  and 

"Whereas.  To  date,  the  state  has  expend- 
ed about  $125,000  and  is  prepared  to  expand 
additional  funds  if  necessary;  and 


"Whereas,  The  cotton  industry  has  con- 
tributed one-half  million  dollars  of  iU  funds 
to  the  eradication  efforts;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (U.S.D.A.)  has  not  actively 
participated  in  the  program;  and 

"Whereas,  The  boll  weevil  will  not  be 
stopped  unless  there  is  full  cooperation 
from  U.S.D.A.,  Arizona,  and  Mexico;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  the  lead- 
ership role  in  the  boll  weevil  eradication 
effort  in  the  cotton  growing  areas  of  south- 
em  California  along  the  Colorado  River  by 
committing  its  manpower  and  resources  to 
help  California's  cotton  industry;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
and  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." 


POM-385.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  23 
"Whereas,  Agriculture  is  the  number  one 
industry  in  California,  representing  $14  bil- 
lion in  gross  production  annually,  account- 
ing for  over  10  percent  of  the  nation's  agri- 
cultural exports,  and  continuing  to  grow  in 
importance  to  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the 
world;  and 

"Whereas,  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  geographical 
areas  of  the  world,  accounting  for  over  50 
percent  of  the  $14  billion  that  agriculture 
contributes  to  the  economy  of  California 
and  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  estimated  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  valleys  fertile  agricul- 
tural land  will  go  out  of  production  by  the 
year  2000,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  annual  income  lost,  due  to 
the  buildup  of  salts  naturally  deposited  in 
the  soil  and  the  salts  occurring  in  irrigation 
water;  and 

"Whereas,  Salinity  in  the  soil  and  irriga- 
tion water  is  a  major  threat  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  affected  agricultur- 
al soils;  and 

"Whereas,  Other  damaging  effects  direct- 
ly attributable  to  uncorrected  salinity  will 
further  degrade  local  groundwater  supplies 
and  will  cause  additional  deterioration  of 
the  water  quality  in  the  state's  surface 
water  supplies;  and 

"Whereas,  Salinity  is  caused  by  physical 
properties  of  the  soils  and  not  the  manage- 
ment techniques  of  the  affected  growers; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  only  feasible  method  of 
salt  removal  from  the  soil  is  that  of  leaching 
and  drainage;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  growers  have  taken  steps 
to  alleviate  their  salinity  problem,  but  lack 
technical  and  financial  resources  to  do  the 
job  properly  or  quickly  enough;  and 

"Whereas,  Technology  exists  to  alleviate 
salinity  from  the  soil  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  University  of  California  Agricul- 
tural Extension,  and  resource  conservation 
districts;  and 

"Whereas.  Growers  are  encouraged  to  use 
water  in  an  efficient  manner  and  adopt  ap- 
propriate conservation  practices  designed  to 


minimize  the  amount  of  water  depositing 
salt  to  the  agricultural  fields  that  requires 
leaching  and  drainage;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  to  protect  California's  valuable 
agricultural  land,  water,  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, regardless  of  whether  those  re- 
sources are  located  in  federal,  state,  or  pri- 
vate water  service  areas;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  requested  to  make 
the  mitigation  of  salinity  a  national  high 
priority  under  the  auspices  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  Act  of  1977  and.  in  targeting 
technical  and  financial  resources,  to  recog- 
nize in  the  conduct  of  all  resource  conserva- 
tion programs  the  importance  to  the  nation 
of  salinity's  impact  on  California's  agricul- 
tural productive  capacity;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  Resources  Agency  of 
the  State  of  California  is  requested  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  assistance  to  support  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  plan  to  solve  the  soil  and 
water  related  problems  of  salinity;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Resources  Agency  of 
the  State  of  California  is  requested  to  make 
the  correction  of  salinity  a  high  priority  by 
providing  assistance  and  coordination  in 
bringing  together  appropriate  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  and  affected  private  and 
public  landowners  in  developing  an  effec- 
tive, safe,  and  economical  solution  to  the 
problem  of  salinity;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Resources  Agency  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia." 


POM-386.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

""SENA"rE  Joint  Resolution  No.  3 

"Whereas.  Section  8  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, is  located  in  Section  1437f  of  Title  42  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  it  is  designed, 
among  other  things,  to  provide  affordable 
housing  for  senior  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  Increasing  numbers  of  senior 
citizens  are  electing  to  reside  in  mobile- 
homes  because  it  offers  them  the  most  eco- 
nomically feasible  housing  alternative  In  a 
desirable  retirement  area;  and 

"Whereas,  Section  8  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1937  does  not 
presently  include  mobilehome  park  develop- 
ment as  a  qualified  loan  project;  and 

"Whereas,  It  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
purposes  of  Section  8  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1937  to  include 
mobilehome  park  development  as  a  project 
which  could  be  financed  under  the  program; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  include  mobilehome 
park  development  among  the  projects  which 
may  be  financed  under  the  program;  and  be 
it  further 


•Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho>i8e 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-387.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 
RESOLUTION  CHAPTER 
"Senate  Joint  Resohttion  No.  22 
"Whereas.  Farming  and  timber  harvesting 
are  critical  industries  to  the  nation's  social 
and  economic  livelihood;  and 

"Whereas.  The  storms  and  flooding  of 
1982  and  1983  have  accounted  for  more  than 
$300  million  in  crop  losses  to  state  farmers, 
with  probable  additional  losses  in  the  near 
future:  and 

"Whereas.  Those  who  earn  their  living 
through  agriculture  and  forestry  depend  on 
accurate  weather  forecasting  to  plan  every 
aspect  of  the  production  of  food,  fiber,  and 
livestock;  and 

"Whereas.  The  National  Weather  Service 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  is  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property  in  California  and  the  United 
States,  and  any  reduction  in  current  levels 
of  service  would  endanger  the  public  health 
and  welfare;  and 

"Whereas.  The  President  has  announced 
his  plan  to  sell  parts  of  the  National  Weath- 
er Service  to  private  Industry,  including  the 
federal  government's  four  weather  satellites 
and  its  three  earth  tracking  stations  now- 
operated  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration;  and 

"Whereas,  Proposed  reductions  in  Califor- 
nia include  terminating  the  entire  agricul- 
ture weather  and  fruit  frost  programs  and 
substantially  reducing  the  fire  weather  pro- 
grsun;  and 

"Whereas.  These  proposed  terminations 
and  staff  reductions  would  seriously  impact 
such  important  activities  as  prescribed 
burning,  agricultural  irrigation  planning, 
and  flood  forecasting;  and 

"Whereas,  Consumers  and  growers  alike 
depend  upon  fruit  frost  forecasts  for  timely 
meteorological  data  necessary  for  their  pro- 
spective gardening  and  farming  decUions: 
and 

"Whereas,  In  addition,  under  the  pro- 
posed 1983  fiscal  year  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service,  traveling  motorisU 
would  be  without  the  free,  up-to-the-minute 
weather  information  necessary  for  their 
safe  journeys;  and 

"Whereas.  This  policy  would  create  confu- 
sion for  those  persons  who  depend  on  accu- 
rate weather  forecasting  in  their  business 
Eind  among  states  and  nations;  and 

"Whereas.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  rated  the  agricultural  weather,  fruit 
frost,  and  fire  weather  programs  among  the 
most  cost-effective  services  provided  by  the 
National  Weather  Service;  and 

"Whereas,  Turning  national  weather  fore- 
casting into  a  private  business  would  endan- 
ger those  important  aspects  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  which  might  not  be  imme- 
diately seen  as  profitable;  now.  therefore,  be 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  each  state  and  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  centralized  and  dependa- 
ble system  to  forecast  weather  through  a 
federal  program  such  as  that  of  the  Nation- 
al Weather  Service  of  the  National  Oceanic 
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and  Atmospheric  Administration:  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  The  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  respectfully  memori- 
alized to  restore  the  agricultural  weather, 
fruit  frost,  and  fire  weather  programs  to  ex- 
isting levels  and.  further,  not  to  consider 
selling  or  otherwise  disposing  to  private  in- 
terests any  part  of  the  National  Weather 
Service;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration." 

POM-388.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolotion  No.  52 

"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration are  considering  selling  portions 
of  the  National  Weather  Service,  including 
weather  satellites,  to  private  industry:  and 

"Whereas,  Certain  functions,  such  as  na- 
tional defense,  law  enforcement,  protection 
of  our  borders,  and  weather  analysis  and 
forecasting  are  the  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment: and 

"Whereas.  The  National  Weather  Service 
and  its  Agricultural  Weather  Services,  in- 
cluding Pire  Weather  and  the  Pruit  Prost 
Forecast,  rely  upon  a  dependable  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  accurate  data  obtained  from 
weather  satellite  pictures:  and 

"Whereas.  The  National  Weather  Service 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world,  provid- 
ing accurate  and  reliable  weather  informa- 
tion for  public  safety  and  commerce  which 
has  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
violent  weather  deaths  and  savings  of  an  es- 
timated 750  million  dollars  per  year  in  pro- 
duction costs  for  farmers:  and 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  Is  the  number  one 
industry  in  California  in  terms  of  cash  value 
and  productivity,  representing  15  billion  dol- 
lars in  gross  production:  and 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  in  California  and 
throughout  the  United  States  relies  upon 
weather  forecasts  derived  from  satellite 
data  to  schedule  planting,  irrigation,  fertil- 
izing, harvesting,  and  pest  control  measures 
and  to  minimize  damage  due  to  adverse  cli- 
mate conditions:  and 

"Whereas.  The  value  of  weather  forecast- 
ing to  California  agriculture  is  in  excess  of 
250  million  dollars  and  benefits  of  the  Pruit 
Prost  Program  in  California  are  in  excess  of 
70  million  dollars:  and 

"Whereas.  The  benefits  of  reliable  Agri- 
cultural Weather  Service  forecasting  may 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
lower  food  prices:  and 

"Whereas.  Reliable  weather  forecasting 
allows  farmers  to  take  measures  to  conserve 
water  and  energy:  and 

"Whereas,  Weather  monitoring,  data  anal- 
ysis, and  forecasting  require  a  well  coordi- 
nated organization  and  the  facilities  to  sup- 
port that  organization:  and 

"Whereas,  The  operation  of  our  weather 
satellites  by  a  private,  for-profit  corporation 
would  not  insure  reliable  and  uninterrupted 
service,  and  an  interruption  in  data  trans- 
missions from  weather  satellites  could  result 
in  poor  forecasting  with  disastrous  results: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 


"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recon- 
sider selling  any  part  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  and.  instead,  to  explore 
methods  of  making  the  ser\'ice  financially 
self-supporting:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-389.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois: to  the  Conimittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources; 

"HoDSE  Resolution  No.  373 

"Whereas.  Current  federal  and  State  regu- 
latory schemes  include  secondary  coal  re- 
covery operations  in  the  definition  of  sur- 
face mining  activities  causing  all  the  surface 
mine  permitting  provisions  and  perform- 
ance standards  of  the  State  and  federal  pro- 
grams to  be  applied  to  secondary  coal  recov- 
ery operations:  and 

"Whereas.  The  application  of  these  pro- 
gram requirements  has  caused  approximate- 
ly 20  secondary  coal  recovery  operations  in 
Illinois  to  cease  operations  and  potential  op- 
erations to  not  begin  due  to  a  lack  of  of  the 
fiscal  resources  and  technical  staff  or  exper- 
tise for  compliance;  and 

"Whereas.  Program  requirements  have 
had  a  much  greater  and  more  devastating 
impact  on  secondary  coal  recovery  oper- 
ations than  regular,  small  surface  mine  op- 
erators since  secondary  coal  recovery  opera- 
tors do  business  in  a  limited  market  place 
where  their  product  sells  for  only  $5  to  $6 
per  ton:  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
generate  the  resources  to  gather  all  the 
data  and  prepare  all  the  engineering  studies 
required  to  obtain  a  permit  under  the  exist- 
ing program  smd  to  subsequently  comply 
with  the  performance  standards  of  the  ex- 
isting program  as  the  result  of  receiving  a 
permit;  and 

"Whereas,  Secondary  coal  recovery  oper- 
ations recover  coal  from  abandoned  coal 
waste  piles  (coarse  refuse  or  gob)  and  slurry 
ponds  and  will  be  given  high  priority  for 
reclamation  under  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  program  authorized  by  Title 
IV  of  PL.  95-87;  and 

"Wheresis,  If  an  affordable  permitting  and 
environmental  control  provision  can  be  de- 
veloped and  implemented  for  secondary  coal 
recovery  operators,  many  of  the  abandoned 
mine  problem  sites  in  the  coal  producing  re- 
gions of  the  State  can  be  reclaimed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  resulting  in  Title  IV  funds 
not  being  spent  to  reclaim  those  sites  but 
being  used  to  reclaim  other  priority  site: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 
tion program  under  Title  IV  can  be  bol- 
stered by  secondary  coal  operators  paying 
the  35*  per  ton  of  coal  produced  reclama- 
tion fee  into  the  reclamation  fund,  a  fiscal 
resource  lost  if  the  coal  had  been  covered 
and  revegetated  under  the  Title  IV  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas.  In  addition  to  reclaiming  aban- 
doned sites  and  paying  into  the  reclamation 
fund,  continuance  of  secondary  coal  recov- 
ery operations  will  directly  provide  several 
hundred  jobs,  thousands  of  dollars  in  feder- 


al. State  and  local  taxes  and  several  hun- 
dred jobs  in  associated  industries;  and 

"Whereas,  The  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  coal  resource  as  mandated  by 
Section  515(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Act  will  be 
maximized  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
secondary  carbon  recovery  operations,  with- 
out which  much  of  this  coal  resource  will  be 
rendered  unrecoverable  under  current  eco- 
nomic conditions:  and 

"Whereas.  There  are  no  valid  or  logical 
reasons  why  these  operations  should  be 
forced  out  of  business  and  there  are  numer- 
ous reasons  for  taking  action  to  allow  these 
operators  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  op- 
erate; and 

"Whereas,  The  Illinois  General  Assembly, 
representing  all  the  citizens  of  t'le  State  of 
Illinois  cannot  unilaterally  icgisiate  a  solu- 
tion without  federal  executive  branch  ap- 
proval: and 

■Whereas,  The  Illinois  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  is  seeking  stopgap  ad- 
ministrative assistance:  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Third  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  That  we  hereby  re- 
quest the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
assist  and  support  the  efforts  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which  will 
repair  existing  environmental  damage,  con- 
serve Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Funds 
and  create  additional  jobs  and  revenue:  and, 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Illinois  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  State." 

POM-390.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Humboldt  County  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Eureka,  California  urging  enactment  of  the 
wine  equity  bill  of  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-391.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  33 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  California  are 
major  exporters  and  importers  of  goods  and 
services  among  the  states:  and 

"Whereas.  A  significant  proportion  of  the 
jobs  in  California  depend  indirectly  and  di- 
rectly on  international  trade;  and 

"Whereas.  The  future  growth  of  the  Cali- 
fornia economy  will  increasingly  depend 
upon  expanded  international  trade:  and 

"Whereas.  California  is  a  leading  state  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  high  tech- 
nology and  agricultural  industries;  and 

"Whereas,  California's  trading  strength  is 
directly  affected  by  national  policies  and 
agreements  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  such  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  recent  memoran- 
dum of  Principles  on  High  Technology 
Trade  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  February  9.  1983.  and  the  approv- 
al of  the  Japanese  Diet  of  an  omnibus  bill  to 
revise  16  of  that  nation's  standards  and  cer- 
tification laws  on  May  18.  1983;  and 

"Whereas.  Despite  the  concerted  efforts 
of  the  United  States  and  its  trading  part- 
ners to  reach  agreement  on  trade  policies, 
inconsistencies  in  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  multinational  and  bilateral 
trade  agreements,  particularly  in  the  areas 


of  agriculture,  computers,  semiconductors, 
and  telecommunications,  have  unfairly  hin- 
dered California  businesses  in  their  ability 
to  participate  fully  In  other  countries'  mar- 
kets: and 

"Whereas,  Due  to  gaps  in  international 
trade  agreements  with  other  countries,  no 
adequate  mechanism  exists  to  ensure  free 
and  open  trade  in  services  and  direct  foreign 
Investment;  and 

"Whereas.  An  effective  national  trade 
policy  must  enable  the  United  States  to 
Identify  and  analyze  barriers  to  United 
States  trade  and  provide  the  President  with 
additional  authority  to  take  action  against 
unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  discriminato- 
ry restrictions  which  burden  or  restrict 
United  States  trade:  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  make  these 
elements  part  of  national  trade  policy;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

••Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress,  and 
the  California  delegation  in  particular,  to 
support  enactment  of  legislation  which  re- 
flects the  objectives  of  the  "International 
Trade  and  Investment  Act ";  and  be  it  fur- 
ther ,     ^ 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
seek,  through  new  and  revised  agreements 
with  other  countrfies,  free  and  open  trade 
and  the  goal  of  substantially  equivalent 
commercial  opportunities  for  United  States 
exporters  in  the  markets  of  other  countries; 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorial- 
izes Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
give  the  President  authority  to  negotiate 
both  bilateral  multilateral  agreements  in  an 
effort  to  remove  restrictive  and  discrimina- 
tory practices  on  trade  in  services  and  on 
foreign  direct  investment;  and  be  it  further 
■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
each  Senator  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  California  delega- 
tion, to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  United  States  Secretay  of 
Commerce,  and  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative." 

POM  392.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Contunittee  on  Finance: 

Resolution  Chapter— Assembly  Joint 

Resolution  No.  27 
"Whereas.    The    people    of    the    United 
States  have  come  to  rely  upon  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  for  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
retirement  Income:  and 

■Whereas.  The  Social  Security  system  was 
designed  over  40  years  ago.  when  typical 
marriages  lasted  a  lifetime  and  consisted  of 
a  wage-earner  husband  and  a  homemaker 
wife:  and 

■'Whereas,  Changing  demographic  pat- 
terns, including  the  increase  of  women  in 
the  labor  force,  the  breaks  in  service  in 
women's  employment,  and  the  increase  in 
divorce  rates,  have  occurred  over  recent 
years;  and 

•Whereas,  The  economic  needs  of  many  of 
this    nation's    families    require    women    to 


either  return  to  the  work  force  or  to  choose 
to  remain  homemakers  and  to  bear  full  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  home  and 
rearing  their  children,  often  a  great  finan- 
cial sacrifice  to  the  family;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  no  consideration  built 
into  the  social  security  system  for  women 
who  contribute  to  the  family  by  working  as 
homemakers:  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  also  financial  disin- 
centives built  into  the  social  security  system 
for  two-earner  families  with  respect  to  base 
Social  Security  benefits  and  survivor  bene- 
fits: and 

"Whereas,  The  failure  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  to  adapt  to  changing  demo- 
graphic trends  has  resulted  in  effectual  dis- 
crimination against  women  who  are  home- 
makers  and  women  who  have  entered  the 
work  force;  and 

"Whereas,  Sixty  percent  of  this  nation's 
nonworking  women  rely  upon  Social  Securi- 
ty as  their  only  Income:  and 

"Whereas,  Fifty  percent  of  Social  Security 
recipients  in  1980  were  women:  and 

"Whereas.  This  nation  does  not  Intend  to 
foster  discrimination  of  any  kind  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  gender:  now,  therefore,  be  it 
■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  act  deci- 
sively to  eliminate  the  disparate  impact  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  the  system;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

•Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  build  recogni- 
tion Into  the  Social  Security  system  for  the 
nation's  homemakers;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the 
financial  disincentives  of  the  Social  Security 
system  towards  two-earner  families;  and  be 
it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  California  delegation,  and 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration." 

POM-393.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  protesting  the  Soviet 
Union's  attack  on  the  Korean  Air  Lines  pas- 
senger airplane;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

POM— 394.   Joint   resolution   adopted   by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
■Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 


"Whereas,  On  February  19.  1942.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Issued  Executive  Order  9066 
which  resulted  In  the  relocation  and  Intern- 
ment of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  spring  of  1942.  over 
120.000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  American  citizens, 
were  involuntarily  relocated  and  detained  in 
military  areas  established  for  this  purpose; 
and 

"Whereas,  Those  relocated  suffered  signif- 
icant disruption  of  their  lives,  loss  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  personal  dignity,  as  well 
as  $400  million  in  property  losses  in  1942  as 
estimated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  and 


""Whereas,  The  relocation  and  internment 
of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  raises  seri- 
ous questions  regarding  violations  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and 

•Whereas,  On  July  31,  1980.  President 
Carter  signed  Public  Law  96-317  establish- 
ing the  Commission  on  the  Wartime  Reloca- 
tion and  Internment  of  Civilians  to  review 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
implementation  of  E.O.  9066;  and 

■Whereas.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1980. 
the  Presidential  Commission  heard  the  tes- 
timonies of  those  whose  lives  were  dramati- 
cally affected  by  E.O.  9066;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Citizens  will 
be  completing  its  Investigation  and  submit- 
ting its  findings  to  Congress  In  1983;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove adequate  monetary  compensation  to 
those  individuals  who  suffered  hardship  as 
a  result  of  Executive  Order  9066:  and  be  It 
further 

■■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-395.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Woman's  National  Auxiliary  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists supporting  the  President  concerning 
his  views  on  women's  rights,  his  stand  on 
abortion  and  the  ERA:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

POM-396.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. Inc..  relating  to  allowing  handi- 
capped individuals  who  do  not  qualify  for 
low-income  housing  to  live  in  handicapped 
accessible  housing  when  these  units  are 
available;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-397.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs: 

■Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  48 

"Whereas,  the  United  Stales  Veterans' 
Administration  has  recently  announced  that 
It  is  opposed  to  any  proposal  to  grant  com- 
pensation to  any  of  the  approximately  3.000 
Vietnam  veterans  suffering  illnesses  that 
may  be  related  to  their  exposure  to  the  her- 
bicide Agent  Orange  during  their  Vietnam 
duty  more  than  a  decade  ago:  and 

"Whereas,  This  defoliant  chemical  was 
sprayed  extensively  by  United  States  forces 
in  Vietnam  between  1965  and  1971  to  kill 
jungle  growth  concealing  enemy  move- 
ments, and  its  long-term  effects  were  then 
unknown:  and 

■Whereas,  Extensive  studies  have  shown  a 
causal  relationship  between  dioxin,  a  major 
component  of  Agent  Orange,  and  three  ill- 
nesses—a liver  disorder,  a  skin  condition, 
and  a  soft-tissue  cancer:  and 

•Whereas,  This  unreasonable  attitude 
toward  these  3,000  ill  veterans  Is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  government's  recent  decision  to 
award  compensation  to  the  residents  of 
Times  Beach,  Missouri,  who  have  suffered 
dioxin  contamination;  and 

"Whereas,  Legislation  Is  pending  before 
Congress  which  would  award  compensation. 
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based  on  severity  of  Illness,  to  these  3,000 
suffering  veterans;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  try  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
and  enact  legislation  directing  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  the  estimated  3.000  Vietnam 
veterans  who  suffer  from  liver  disorders, 
skin  conditions,  and  soft-tissue  cancer 
having  a  strong  correlation  to  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  during  their  service  In  Viet- 
nam; and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Veter- 
ans' Administration  fulfill  the  Intent  of  the 
Starbuck  Memorandum  dated  April  3.  1980, 
which  states  that  "given  the  considerable 
uncertainties  as  to  the  disposition  of  defoli- 
ants in  Southeast  Asia  and  troop  positions 
at  pertinent  times,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  accept,  in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive evidence  to  the  contrary,  a  Vietnam 
Veteran's  Contention  of  Exposure."  and 
with  all  due  and  deliberate  speed  will  pro- 
vide physical  examinations  to  those  veter- 
ans exposed  to  Agent  Orange  during  the 
Vietnam  War;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration." 

POM-398.  a  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

'Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  22 

"Whereas.  There  are  many  disabled  veter- 
ans in  California  living  in  areas  not  served 
by  a  United  States  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  private  medical  facilities 
and  doctors  in  those  areas  refuse  to  honor 
Veterans'  Administration  fee  service-con- 
nected basis  cards  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
abled veterans  because  of  the  inordinate 
delays  encountered  in  the  payment  process 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and 

"Whereas.  These  same  facilities  and  phy- 
sicians often  refuse  to  honor  CHAMPUS 
and  CHAMPVA  authorizations  for  the  same 
reasons;  and 

"Whereas.  This  impasse  has  imposed  a 
severe  hardship  on  many  disabled  veterans 
in  California,  and  has  even  resulted  in  many 
cases  in  the  failure  of  veterans  to  receive 
proper  health  care  services;  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration  to 
improve  the  system  of  reimbursements  to 
private  physicians  for  authorized  treatment 
of  service-connected  disabled  veterans  in 
order  that  these  reimbursements  are  re- 
ceived within  a  reasonable  time  so  that  the 
confidence  of  private  physicians  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  be  regained:  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


POM-399.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Sierra-Central  Valley  Republican  Caucus  of 
San  Andreas,  Calif,  supporting  the  reelec- 
tion of  President  Ronald  Reagan;  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  223.  A  resolution  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  people  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  1985,  1986,  and  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  additional  and 
supplemental  views)  (Rept.  No.  98-233). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

William  Perry  Pendley.  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Francis  Stephen  Ruddy,  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  the  term  of  2  years; 

Charles  G.  Wells,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  4  years; 

Patsy  Baker  Blackshear.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  African  Development  Foundation  for  a 
term  of  4  years; 

Chester  A.  Crocker,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  the  term  of  2  years; 

William  F.  Pickard.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  6  years; 

Henry  F.  Schickling,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  17.  1985; 

Millicent  Penwick.  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of 
her  service  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organizations  in 
Rome; 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Millicent  Penwick. 


Post:  Rank  of  Ambassador.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization. 

Contributions;  amount:  date;  donee: 

1.  Self:  $250;  1980  or  1982;  Rep.  James  Jef- 
fords. (R-Vt.). 

2.  Self:  $1,000;  1982;  dinner  for  President 
Ronald  Reagan. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Mary  and 
Kenneth  Reckford;  $900.  joint  contribution; 
1982;  Penwick  for  Senate. 

4.  Leigh  and  Hugh  Penwick;  $400.  joint 
contribution;  1982;  Penwick  for  Senate. 

5.  Leigh  Penwick:  $200;  1982;  Penwick  for 
Senate.  Hugh  Fenwick:  $250;  1982;  Penwick 
for  Senate. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 
Peter  Jon  de  Vos.  of  Florida,  a  Career 

Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Mozambique; 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Peter  Jon  de  Vos. 

Post:  Mozambique. 

Contributions: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Clair  W.  Burgener.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28. 
1985: 

Malcolm  Forbes.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1986; 

Joseph  Lane  Kirkland.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28.  1984; 

Arch  L.  Madsen.  of  Utah,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  a  term  expiring  April  28.  1984;  and 

James  Albert  Michener.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28,  1984. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Katherine  D.  Ortega,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1866.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 


provide  for  the  payment  of  survivor  annu- 
ities in  certain  cases  involving  missing  re- 
tired Federal  employees  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress entitled  to  receive  annuities  under 
such  subchapter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1867.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  for  the  surplus  com- 
modities program  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  1868.  A  bill  to  add  $17,996,558  to  the 
budget  ceiling  for  new  acquisitions  at  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1869.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  promote  computer 
literacy  among  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  and  their  teachers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Spector): 
S.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
credit  and  debit  card  counterfeiting  and  re- 
lated fraud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1871.  A  bill  to  allow  all  restricted  Indian 
lands  to  be  leased  for  99  years  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Stafford  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Baker)): 
S.    1872.   A  bill   to   increase   endowment 
funds  for  eligible  individuals  under  part  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.   167.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  English 
language;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Warner. 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
QuAYLE.  and  Mr.  Nunn): 
S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  a  month  as  "National 
Sickle-Cell  Anemia  Awareness  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1866.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  survivor  annuities  in  certain 
cases  involving  missing  retired  Federal 
employees  or  Members  of  Congress  en- 
titled to  receive  annuities  under  such 
subchapter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

payment  of  survivor  ANNUITIES 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
survivors  of  retired  missing  Federal 
employees  or  Members  of  Congress. 
Under  current  law,  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  pay  a  missing  retiree's  an- 
nuity to  the  surviving  spouse.  Further, 
the  OPM  cannot  begin  payment  of 
survivor  benefits  in  a  case  where  a  re- 
tiree is  presumed  missing  but  not  offi- 
cially declared  dead.  My  bill  is  intend- 
ed to  rectify  this  situation. 

This  discrepancy  in  the  law  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  the  wife  of  the  Federal 
retiree  missing  since  October  1980.  My 
constituent's  husband,  along  with  a 
U.S.  Army  officer,  vanished  on  a  flight 
from  Spain  to  Germany.  Upon  learn- 
ing of  the  retiree's  disappearance,  the 
OPM  suspended  his  monthly  annuity 
check.  However,  in  the  absence  of  any 
official  determination  of  death,  the 
OPM  did  not  commence  payment  of 
survivor  benefits  to  his  widow.  In 
short,  he  was  dead  enough  for  the 
OPM  to  terminate  his  pension,  but  not 
dead  enough  to  allow  payment  of  sur- 
vivor benefits  to  my  constituent. 

Because  a  civil  service  annuity 
earned  by  an  individual  is  for  his  own 
use  and  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
family  benefit,  it  cannot  be  claimed  by 
living  dependents.  In  addition,  the 
OPM  cannot  make  a  determination  of 
death,  and  requires  a  death  certificate 
in  order  to  commence  payment  of  sur- 
vivor benefits.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  required  certificate  of  death  was 
to  be  provided  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, which  concluded  that  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  to  presume 
death. 

By  contrast,  existing  law  permits  a 
Government  agency  to  make  an  offi- 
cial finding  of  death  in  the  case  of  a 
missing  Federal  civilian  employee  or 
active  duty  member  of  a  uniformed 
service.  The  Army  officer  accompany- 
ing my  constituent's  husband  was  offi- 
cially determined  dead  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  based  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  officer's 
disappearance.  Although  these  facts 
were  identical  to  those  of  the  missing 
Federal  retiree,  the  information  was 
insufficient  for  the  OPM. 


Upon  learning  of  the  incident,  I  re- 
quested the  Government  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  this  discrepancy 
which  allowed  the  Department  of  the 
Army  greater  discretion  than  the 
OPM.  The  GAO  determined  that  cur- 
rently there  is  neither  statutory  nor 
regulatory  authority  for  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  make  an  official  find- 
ing of  death  in  the  case  of  missing 
Federal  retirees.  The  GAO  recom- 
mended that  statutory  authority  be 
given  to  the  OPM  to  declare  the  miss- 
ing person  dead  and  extend  protection 
to  the  armuitant's  dependents. 

The  OPM  concurred  with  the  GAO 
that  statutory  authority  is  needed  to 
resolve  this  problem  and  to  give  the 
OPM  the  necessary  mandate.  There- 
fore, I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  allow  a  survivor  benefit 
to  be  paid  to  any  individual  who  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  an  armuity  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  a  retired  em- 
ployee. If  a  missing  retiree  does  not  re- 
appear and  claim  his  benefits  within  6 
months  of  the  date  the  Office  deter- 
mined him  to  be  missing,  the  OPM  is 
authorized  to  commence  payment  of 
survivor  benefits. 

We  need  a  consistent  Government 
policy  to  protect  the  rights  of  depend- 
ents of  our  civil  service  retirees.  For  3 
years,  my  constituent  has  been  unable 
to  receive  the  survivor  benefits  to 
which  she  is  entitled.  I  hope  that  the 
appropriate  committees  will  act  swift- 
ly to  rectify  this  situation.* 


By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  1869.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  pro- 
mote computer  literacy  among  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

computer  education  opportunities 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  help 
equalize  computer  education  opportu- 
nities and  to  upgrade  education  curric- 
ula to  include  adequate  computer  use 
in  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  legislation  is  entitled  "The  Com- 
puter Literacy  Act  of  1983."  Repre- 
sentative Tim  Wirth  recently  intro- 
duced identical  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.R.  3750). 

The  1980's  has  been  aptly  called 
"The  Era  of  the  High  Tech  Revolu- 
tion. "  One  critically  important,  and 
rapidly  expanding,  component  of  this 
revolution  is  information  technology. 

John  Naisbitt  may  not  have  exagger- 
ated the  importance  of  information 
technology  in  his  book  "Megatrends" 
when  he  wrote:  "Schools  around  the 
Nation  are  begining  to  realize  that  in 
the  information  society,  the  two  re- 
quired languages  will  be  English  and 
computer." 
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Although  no  one  can  safely  predict 
the  full  impact  of  this  technological 
revolution  on  the  Nation's  education 
systems,  some  problems  are  already 
clearly  identifiable. 

For  example,  many  students  in  the 
more  affluent  schools  effectively  are 
being  taught  to  utilize  computers  as  a 
part  of  routine  classwork.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  students  in  less  af- 
fluent or  less  progressive  schools  are 
being  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  com- 
puter access  and  computer-literate 
teachers.  This  division  in  educational 
opportunities  may  ultimately  create  a 
technological  caste  system  within  the 
Nation's  schools  which  we  can  ill- 
afford. 

In  addition,  many  school  officials 
lack  expertise  in  choosing  the  hard- 
ware and  software  most  suitable  for 
their  schools'  needs. 

To  remedy  these  emerging  problems, 
provisions  of  the  Computer  Literacy 
Act  of  1983  allocate  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  computer  hardware,  priority 
being  given  to  schools  with  the  great- 
est need;  establish  teacher  training  in- 
stitutes: and  authorize  new  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Pounda- 
*tion  and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation to  research,  evaluate,  and  dis- 
seminate information  regarding  avail- 
able computer  hardware  and  software. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  includes 
provisions  for  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate computer  education  pro- 
grams for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Computer  education  need  not,  and 
must  not,  be  imposed  upon  existing 
curricula  at  the  expense  of  such  basics 
as  English.  wTiting,  science,  or  mathe- 
matics. Careful  course  planning  and 
proper  computer  software  and  pro- 
gram development,  however,  will  en- 
hance teaching  and  learning  of  many 
subjects.  In  addition,  through  proper 
computer  use,  students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  many  skills  needed 
in  today's  technological  era. 

The  value  for  students  of  computer 
skills  recently  has  been  shown  in 
many  reports  and  surveys.  One  survey 
regarding  the  use  of  computers  in  the 
classroom  was  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  (NEA). 
The  NEA  survey  showed  approximate- 
ly 70  percent  of  responding  teachers 
favorably  reported  that  students  with 
a  good  grasp  of  computer  knowledge 
showed  more  motivation,  improved  in- 
terest in  classwork.  increased  attention 
span,  and  enhanced  cognitive  learning 
skills. 

The  advantages  from  the  develop- 
ment of  computer  skills  are  not  limit- 
ed to  the  classroom.  One  estimate  is 
that  by  1990  approximately  30  million 
jobs— including  such  areas  as  health 
care  services,  publishing,  telecommuni- 
cations, business,  and  manufacturing- 
will  be  computer  related. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  a  valu- 
able   contribution    to    the    Nation's 


future  by  improving  access  to  quality 
computer  education.  The  provisions  of 
the  Computer  Literacy  Act  of  1983 
provides  an  appropriate  Federal  initia- 
tive toward  this  goal. 

I  ask  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1869 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Computer  Literacy 
Act  of  1983 '. 

TITLE  I-ACQUISITION  OP  COMPUTER 
HARDWARE 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  computer 
hardware  for  use  in  school  classrooms  in 
order  to  promote  student  competence  in  the 
operation  and  use  of  new  technologies,  and 
thereby  to  improve  student's  academic  per- 
formance in  both  technical  and  other  fields. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  ■Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(2)  the  term  'local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  in  section 
198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "State  education  agency"  has 
the  meaning  provided  in  section  198(a)(17) 
of  such  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "average  daily  attendance" 
has  the  meaning  provided  in  section 
198(a)(1)  of  such  Act; 

(5)  the  term  "computer  hardware" 
means— 

(A)  a  data  processor  which— 

(i)  can  be  programed  in  at  least  three 
standard  computer  languages; 

(ii)  has  a  random  access  memory  capacity 
of  at  least  sixteen  thousand  bytes;  and 

(iii)  is  or  can  be  connected  with  a  screen 
for  visual  display; 

(B)  in  connection  with  such  a  data  proces- 
sor (i)  a  display  screen,  and  (ii)  one  or  more 
disk  or  tape  drives;  and 

(C)  any  equipment  necessary  for  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B);  and 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  103.  (aXl)  Prom  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
107  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  to  each  State  educational  agency  an 
amount  for  monitoring  and  enforcement 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  5  per 
centum  as  the  amount  allocated  to  the  local 
educational  agencies  in  that  State  under 
paragraph  (2)  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  amount  allocated  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  all  the  States  under 
such  paragraph  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  107  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  to 
each  eligible  local  educational  agency  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 


remainder  as  the  number  of  children  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of 
such  local  educational  agency  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  children  in  the  schools  of  all 
local  educational  agencies. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(2).  the 
allocation  of  any  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  assist- 
ance under  this  title  has  been  or  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  such 
agency  to  acquire  one  unit  of  computer 
hardware  for  each  thirty  children  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of  such 
agency. 

LOCAL  APPLICATION  FOR  FUNDS 

Sec  104.  (a)(1)  A  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  eligible  for  an  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 103  if  it  has  on  file  with  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  current  application,  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational  agency,  de- 
scribing the  computer  hardware  procure- 
ment program  to  be  conducted  with  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  title.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  contain— 

(A)  assurances  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will  allocate  funds  among  the  school 
within  its  district  so  that— 

(i)  funds  are  provided  first  to  those 
schools  with  the  least  computer  hardware 
per  student; 

(ii)  funds  are  not  provided  to  any  school 
after  such  school  has  the  equivalent  of  one 
unit  of  computer  hardware  for  each  thirty 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  at  such 
school; 

(B)  an  identification  of  the  computer 
hardware  which  are  already  available  in  the 
schools  of  such  agency,  a  specification  of 
the  computer  hardware  to  be  acquired  with 
funds  provided  under  this  title  during  the 
next  funding  period,  and  assurances  that 
the  acquisition  cost  of  such  hardware  will  be 
reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  such 
guidelines  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation;  and 

(C)  describe  the  programs  and  procedures 
which  the  local  educational  agency  has  de- 
veloped to  ensure  the  participation  of  par- 
ents in  the  establishment  of  its  computer 
hardware  acquisition  program  and  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  curricu- 
lum for  the  use  of  such  hardware. 

(2)  Such  an  application  may  be  amended 
at  any  time  to  describe  changes  in  or  addi- 
tions to  the  activities  originally  set  forth  in 
the  application. 

(b)  An  application  or  amendment  thereto 
shall  be  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  unless  such  agency  determines  that 
the  application  does  not  provide  for  the  use 
of  such  funds  in  a  manner  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  title  or  is  inconsistent 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulation.  No  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  made  except  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  is  given  to 
the  applicant. 

STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec  105.  (a)  Each  State  which  desires  to 
have  its  local  educational  agencies  qualify 
for  assistance  under  this  title  shall  have  on 
file  with  the  Secretary  an  application  sub- 
mitted by  its  State  educational  agency. 
Each  such  application  shall  contain  (1)  sat- 
isfactory assurances  that  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  will  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section;  and  (2)  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
determine  whether  such  assurances  will  be 
carried  out. 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  shall  not 
finally  disapprove,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
application  of  any  local  educational  agency 


under  section  104  without  first  affording 
such  agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall— 

(1)  adopt  standards,  consistent  with  mini- 
mum standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
for  monitoring,  with  the  funds  provided 
under  section  103(a)(1).  the  effectiveness  of 
computer  hardwso-e  procurement  programs 
assisted  under  this  title; 

(2)  adopt  written  procedures  for  receiving 
complaints  regarding  such  programs; 

(3)  establish  procedures  for  notifying  the 
Secretary  of  any  failure  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  comply  with  this  title,  regu- 
lations prescribed  thereunder,  or  any  provi- 
sion in  its  application;  and 

(4)  make  provision  for  audits  of  expendi- 
tures of  funds  received  under  this  title  to 
determine,  at  a  minimum,  the  fiscal  Integri- 
ty of  grant  and  subgrant  financial  transac- 
tions and  reports,  and  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable statutes,  regulations,  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  grant  or  subgrant. 

(d)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall 
submit,  at  such  times  and  in  such  detail  as 
the  Secretary  may  require,  such  reports  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  this  title,  and  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN  FROM  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  in  the  school  district 
of  the  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  such  agency  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  private  school  repre- 
sentatives, make  provision  for  including  spe- 
cial educational  ser%'ices  and  arrangements 
(such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  mobile  educational  sen- 
ices  and  equipment)  in  which  such  children 
can  participate  and  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title.  Expenditures  for  educa- 
tional services  and  arrangements  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  children  in  private 
schools  shall  be  equal  (taking  into  account 
the  number  of  children  to  be  served  and  the 
needs  of  such  children)  to  expenditures  for 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
such  agency. 

(b)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
local  educational  agency  is  prohibited  from 
providing  for  the  participation  of  children 
from  private  schools  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  or  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  or  is  unwilling  to  provide  for  such 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  waive  such  requirements  and 
shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
such  children,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  Such  waivers 
shall  be  subject  to  consultation,  withholding 
notice,  and  judicial  review  In  accordance 
with  section  557(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  107.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title 
$300,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1993. 

TITLE  II— TEACHER  TRAINING 
INSTITUTES 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM 

Sec  201.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  203  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
arrange,  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
nonprofit  professional  scientific  or  engineer- 


ing organizations,  science  museums,  region- 
al science  education  centers.  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  (Including  community  colleges), 
for  the  development  and  operation  by  such 
entities  of  short-term  or  regular  session  In- 
stitutes for  advanced  study  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  individuals  who  are  en- 
gaged In  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the 
teaching,  or  supervising  or  training  of 
teachers,  of  the  operation  and  use  of  new- 
technologies. 

(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  under 
subsection  (a),  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shall  give  special  consideration  to  in- 
stitutes training  teachers,  or  supervisors  or 
trainers  of  teachers,  serving  or  preparing  to 
serve  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
enrolling  substantial  numbers  of  culturally, 
economically,  socially,  and  educationally 
handicapped  youth  or  In  programs  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  English  language  proficien- 
cy. 

STIPENDS 

Sec  202.  Each  individual  who  attends  an 
Institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$275  per  week  for  the  period  of  attendance 
at  such  Institute. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  $20,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1993. 

TITLE  III— INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATION  AND  EVALUATION 

NATIONAL  INSTITITTE  OF  EDUCATION 

Sec  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and  on 
the  acquisition  of  suitable  computer  soft- 
ware, the  National  Institute  of  Education 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  Interagency  agreement  be- 
tween such  Institute  and  such  Foundation, 
shall- 

(1)  evaluate  available  computer  hardware 
and  software,  in  terms  of  Its  usefulness  In 
the  classroom; 

(2)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion; and 

(3)  develop  model  computer  educational 
software,  and  make  such  model  software 
(and  Its  design  premises)  available  to  com- 
puter software  producers  and  distributors, 
teachers,  and  school  administrators. 

(b)  The  Institute  and  the  Foundation 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  described  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
under  grants  or  contracts  made  with  funds 
appropriated  under  subsection  (c). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1993. 

PRIVATE  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 
CENTERS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shall,  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  nonprofit  professional  scientific  or  en- 
gineering organizations,  science  museums, 
regional  science  education  centers,  public 
television.  State  educational  agencies,  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  (Including 
community  colleges),  conduct,  assist,  and 
foster  research  and  experimentation  on.  and 
dissemination  of.  models  of  instruction  In 
the  operation  and  use  of  computers.  In  se- 
lecting such  entitles  for  such  grants  or  con- 


tracts, the  Foundation  shall  give  priority  to 
those  proposals— 

(1)  prepared  with  the  active  and  broad 
community  Involvement  of  such  groups  as 
parents,  teachers,  school  boards  and  admin- 
istrators, and  local  business:  or 

(2)  which  propose  the  establishment  of 
model  training  programs  for  adults. 

(b)  Funds  available  under  a  grant  or  con- 
tract pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  computer  hardware 
and  software. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  report  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually on  the  results  of  research  and  expteri- 
mentatlon  performed  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  section.  The  Director. 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  shall  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  disseminate  information 
concerning  such  results  to  l«cal  educational 
agencies. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1993.« 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Laxalt,    Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
Dole.     Mr.     Armstrong,     Mr. 
East,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  pen- 
alties for  credit  and  debit  card  coun- 
terfeiting  and   related   fraud;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CREDIT  AND  DEBIT  CARD  COUNTERFEITING  AND 
FRAUD  ACrr  OF  1983 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself;  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Biden;  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law,  Sena- 
tor Laxalt:  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Senator  Garn;  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Judiciary  and  Banking  Committees,  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Credit  and 
Debit  Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill,  which  has  been 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  af- 
fected industries,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Secret  Service,  would 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  new  offenses  relating 
to  counterfeiting  and  trafficking  in 
phony  credit  and  debit  cards.  It  is  in- 
tended to  complement  recently  intro- 
duced legislation  amending  title  15  of- 
fenses involving  the  misuse  of  credit 
cards  and  electronic  transfer  devices. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  companion  to  the 
measure  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Con- 
gressman Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  esti- 
mates from  the  credit  card  industry, 
this  country  has  recently  experienced 
a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  counter- 
feiting and  sale  of  credit  cards  and 
other  payment  devices,  including 
those  used  to  take  cash  from  "money 
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machines."  For  Instance,  according  to 
VISA,  losses  stemming  from  counter- 
feit VISA  cards  increased  from  $10,000 
in  1974-75  to  over  $11  million  In  1982- 
83.  Worldwide  counterfeiting  losses  re- 
lating to  all  cards  Increased  from  $15 
million  to  $50  million  between  1981 
and  1982  alone;  94  percent  of  this  ac- 
tivity is  estimated  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  United  States. 

Title  15  currently  contains  some  of- 
fenses relating  to  the  criminal  misuse 
of  credit  and  debit  cards.  However,  it 
does  not  adequately  address  the  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon  of  counterfeit- 
ing and  trafficking  In  phony  cards.  Ac- 
cording to  industry  representatives, 
most  counterfeiting  and  caj-d  adter- 
ation  activities  are  the  work  of  orga- 
nized gangs  who  use  the  proceeds  of 
this  activity  to  finance  other  illegal  ac- 
tivities, such  as  drug  and  firearms  traf- 
ficking. The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on 
January  24,  1983,  reported  the  murder 
of  an  associate  of  a  counterfeit-card 
ring  in  New  Jersey,  which  was  discov- 
ered in  possession  of  200.000  counter- 
feit cards.  Considering  the  organized 
crime  and  Interstate  aspects  of  this 
problem,  a  Federal  response  to  major 
trafficking  and  counterfeiting  activi- 
ties is  clearly  warranted. 

The  Credit  and  Debit  Card  Counter- 
feiting and  Fraud  Act  of  1983  amends 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
adding  a  new  section  1029.  It  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense,  where  juris- 
dictional requirements  are  met,  to:  (1) 
produce  or  transfer  a  fraudulent  card 
with  intent  to  defraud;  (2)  possess  five 
or  more  fraudulent  cards  with  intent 
to  defraud  or  transfer  unlawfully;  or 
(3)  produce,  transfer,  or  possess  card- 
making  equipment  with  intent  to 
make  fraudulent  cards.  Conspiracies 
and  attempts  to  commit  offenses  are 
also  punishable.  The  penalties,  which 
are  based  on  the  number  of  fraudulent 
cards  involved  and  whether  the  of- 
fender has  previously  committed  such 
an  offense,  range  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$100,000  and  20  years  of  imprison- 
ment. 

The  Credit  and  Debit  Card  Counter- 
feiting and  Fraud  Act  of  1983  is  pat- 
terned after  the  legislation  which  was 
enacted  last  year  in  response  to  the 
similarly  growing  problem  of  false 
identification.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  that  this  legisla- 
tion promises  to  become  a  valuable 
tool  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  and  career  criminals.  I  believe 
that  the  bill,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  also  serve  as  a  useful  re- 
sponse to  a  problem  which  ultimately 
costs  all  innocent  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  intend 
to  encourage  prompt  action  on  this 
important  measure.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, many  of  whom  have  cospon- 
sored  this  I  ill,  have  ondci  serious  con- 


sideration a  complementary  measure 
amending  title  15.  Hopefully,  we  will 
be  able  to  pass  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion before  the  end  of  this  first  session 
of  the  98th  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  the  Credit  and 
Debit  Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud 
Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1870 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Credit  and  Debit 
Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud  Act  of 
1983" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  47  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  1029  at  the  end  thereof: 

"81029.  Fraud  and  relatMl  activity  in  connection 
with  payment  devices 

■(a)  Whoever,  in  circumstances  described 
in  subsection  <c)  of  this  section— 

'(1)  knowingly  and  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
produces,  buys,  sells,  or  transfers  a  fraudu- 
lent payment  device: 

"(2)  iinowlngly  possesses  or  has  control  or 
custody  of.  with  Intent  to  defraud  or  trans- 
fer unlawfully,  five  or  more  fraudulent  pay- 
ment devices: 

"(3)  knowingly  produces,  buys,  sells,  trans- 
fers, has  control  or  custody  of.  or  possesses 
device-making  equipment,  with  the  intent 
that  such  equipment  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fraudulent  payment  device:  or 

•(4)  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  so, 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection 
<b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is— 

••(Da  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both: 

(2)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  fifteen  years, 
or  both,  if  the  offense  involves  any  device- 
making  equipment,  or  five  or  more  fraudu- 
lent payment  devices;  or 

••(3)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  second  or  sub- 
sequent offenses. 

••(c)  The  circumstances  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  are  that— 

■•(1)  the  offense  affects  a  financial  institu- 
tion or  interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

••(2)  the  offender  in  the  course  of  the  of 
fense  uses  an  instrumentality  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  or 

•■(3)  the  fraudulent  payment  device  or 
device-making  equipment,  or  any  aspect  or 
component  thereof,  has  been  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

•'(d)  As  used  in  this  section— 

•(1)  the  term  payment  device'  means  any 
card,  plate,  code,  account  number,  or  other 
means  of  account  access  existing  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  payment  device,  money, 
goods,  services,  or  ajiy  other  thing  of  value, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  transfer  of 
funds  (Other  than  a  transfer  originated 
solely  by  paper  instrument); 

■•(2)  the  term  •fraudulent  payment  device" 
means— 


••(A)  any  payment  device  or  a  representa- 
tion, depiction,  facsimile,  aspect  or  compo- 
nent of  a  payment  device  that  is  counterfeit, 
fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen.  In- 
complete, fraudulently  obtained  or  obtained 
as  part  of  a  scheme  to  defraud:  or 

••(B)  any  invoice,  voucher,  sales  draft,  or 
other  reflection  or  manifestation  of  such  a 
device; 

"(3)  the  term  produce'  means  to  make, 
design,  alter,  authenticate,  duplicate,  or  as- 
semble: 

(4)  the  term  financial  institution'  means 
an  institution  that  holds  deposits  or  ac- 
counU  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration;  and 

"(5)  the  term  device-making  equipment" 
means  any  equipment,  mechanism,  or  im- 
pression designed,  used,  or  that  can  be  used 
to  produce  a  payment  device,  a  fraudulent 
payment  device,  or  any  aspect  or  component 
thereof. 

•(e)  The  United  SUtes  Secret  Service 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate  of- 
fenses under  this  section,  in  addition  to  any 
other  agency  having  such  jurisdiction.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  47  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

•1029.  Fraud  and  related  activity  in  con- 
nection with  payment  devices.". 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Thurmond,  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  Credit  and  Debit 
Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud  Act  of 
1983.  This  much  needed  legislation 
would  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  presently  contains 
no  provisions  directed  at  the  burgeon- 
ing problem  of  counterfeiting  and  traf- 
ficking in  fraudulent  credit  and  debit 
cards.  The  act  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  code  making  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  produce,  transfer,  or  possess  fraud- 
ulent credit  cards,  credit  card  num- 
bers, or  equipment  designed  to  manu- 
facture such  fraudulent  devices.  Con- 
spiracies and  attempts  to  commit  such 
offenses  are  also  punishable  under  the 
act. 

The  credit  and  debit  card  industries 
have  greatly  expanded  as  a  result  of 
technological  advances  in  the  commu- 
nications field.  Unfortunately,  these 
technological  advances  have  been 
turned  against  the  industry  by  sophis- 
ticated criminals  who  have  used  inno- 
vative and  technologically  advanced 
methods  to  commit  crimes  which  were 
beyond  the  imagination  of  the  most 
clever  draftsmen  of  currently  applica- 
ble criminal  statutes.  The  magnitude 
of  the  problem  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  worldwide  card  losses  absorbed  by 
the  two  major  credit  card  companies 
from  counterfeiting  alone  amounted 
to  $50  million  in  1982,  up  from  $15  mil- 
lion in  1981— a  233-percent  increase  in 
a  single  year. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  New 
York  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  credit  card  fraud  capital  of 
the  world.  VISA  estimates  that  nearly 


50  percent  of  its  losses  due  to  counter- 
feiting occur  in  New  York  State. 

While  much  of  the  fraud  problem  is 
centered  in  New  York,  Miami,  sind  Los 
Angeles,  every  bank  that  participates 
in  the  bank  card  marketplace  and 
their  customers  are  potential  victims 
of  this  fraud.  Unless  this  type  of  crimi- 
nal behavior  is  not  swiftly  and  ade- 
quately addressed,  we  can  be  assured 
of  its  further  proliferation  to  other 
States  throughout  the  Union.  The 
Credit  and  Debit  Card  Counterfeiting 
and  Fraud  Act  of  1983  is  an  important 
and  necessary  step  in  providing  our 
law  enforcement  officials  with  the 
means  to  combat  this  illicit  activity. 
Stiff  penalties  imposed  on  one  found 
guilty  of  these  crimes  would  deter  po- 
tential offenders  from  participating  in 
this  type  of  activity. 

More  importantly,  the  Credit  and 
Debit  Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud 
Act  of  1983  will  protect  the  interests 
of  the  consumer,  who  ultimately  bears 
the  increased  costs  for  credit  and  debit 
card  services  resulting  from  industry 
fraud  losses.  As  a  member  of  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  also  pleased 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  1555, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  and  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
Act,  introduced  by  Senator  Hawkins. 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  S. 
1555  is  the  first  prong  of  this  two- 
pronged  attack  against  the  escalation 
of  credit  card  fraud.  Senator  Hawkins" 
bill  would  correct  blatent  inadequacies 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  the 
Electronic  Funds  Transfer  Act.  Under 
those  acts,  fraudulent  use  of  credit  or 
debit  card  numbers  is  not  now  a  pro- 
hibited activity.  S.  1555  closes  this 
loophole  by  redefining  "credit  card"  to 
include  an  actual  or  fictitious  account 
number  or  other  means  of  access  to  an 
account.  Along  with  other  tightening 
provision,  S.  1555  would  also  increase 
penalties  applicable  to  those  convicted 
of  such  crimes. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  both 
Chairman  Thurmond  and  Senator 
Hawkins  on  this  two-pronged  legisla- 
tive package  designed  to  combat  this 
innovation  form  of  criminal  activity. 
The  unchecked  escalation  of  this  ac- 
tivity poses  a  significant  threat  to  our 
Nation's  payment  system  which  relies 
increasingly  on  the  security  and  effec- 
tiveness of  credit  and  debit  card  use.» 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  with  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond,  to  introduce  legislation 
to  curb  fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards 
and  the  monetary  losses  attributed  to 
illegal  card  use  which  have  risen  dra- 
matically. Worldwide  card  industry 
losses  from  counterfeiting  rose  from 
$15  million  in  1981  to  $50  million  in 
1982.  This  loss  is  expected  to  double  to 
$100  million  in  1983,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  the  credit  card  industry. 
Most  of  the  growth  is  a  result  of  orga- 


nized crime  activities  committed  by 
highly  sophisticated  larcenists.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  fraud 
dollar  losses  occur  from  purchases 
made  before  the  issuer  realized  that 
the  card  is  being  fraudulently  used. 

Who  are  the  victims  of  these  losses? 
Businesses  and  financial  iristitutions 
bear  the  immediate  brunt  of  the  losses 
but  it  is  eventually  passed  on  to  the 
cardholding  consumer,  absorbed  into 
the  cost  of  merchandise  and  credit.  In 
addition,  abuse  spins  off  into  other 
crimes.  Schemes  involving  fraudulent 
purchases  of  merchandise  are  resold  to 
the  general  public  through  a  "fence" 
masquerading  as  legitimate  discount 
stores.  Use  of  violence  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  accounts  of  armed  robberies  of 
actual  credit  cards  from  the  factory  or 
in  acquisition  of  cards  or  numbers 
from  issuers  or  cardholders.  Undoubt- 
edly, proceeds  are  further  applied  to 
other  types  of  crime  such  as  drugs  and 
firearms. 

Although  major  card  companies 
have  developed  aggressive  programs  to 
resist  card  fraud  that  will  inhibit  coun- 
terfeiting and  alteration  of  cards,  it  is 
clear  that  these  procecures  will  not  be 
enough  to  overcome  the  staggering  in- 
creases of  these  illegal  activities.  The 
long-term  potential  misues  of  credit 
cards  has  far-reaching  ramifications 
on  the  country's  consumer  payment 
systems  and  the  use  of  credit.  There- 
fore, cooperation  of  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  is  needed 
to  close  the  gaps  in  the  law  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  problem.  It  is  clear 
that  Federal  involvement  is  needed 
since  major  organized  card  operations 
cross  State  and  national  boundaries. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  all  counterfeit 
activity  in  the  United  States  occurs  In 
12  States  and  the  U.S.  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 94  percent  of  all  interna- 
tional activity. 

Our  bill,  called  the  Credit  and  Debit 
Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud  Act  of 
1983,  would  do  three  things;  First, 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  produce, 
buy.  sell,  or  transfer  counterfeit  cards, 
altered  cards,  or  stolen  cards,  all  cov- 
ered by  the  term  "fraudulent  payment 
device";  second,  punish  the  possesor  of 
five  or  more  fraudulent  credit  cards; 
and  third,  provide  penalties  for  the 
production,  sale,  transfer,  or  posses- 
sion of  equipment  used  in  making 
fraudulent  cards. 

Fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards  is  no 
different  from  counterfeiting  of  U.S. 
currency  or  the  forgery  of  checks,  yet. 
the  potential  for  credit  card  abuse  is 
far  greater.  The  larcenist  needs  only 
the  card  number  acquired  from  a 
carbon  receipt  to  manufacture  an- 
other card  on  which  transactions  can 
be  made  in  person  or  over  the  phone. 
By  the  time  the  misuse  of  the  card 
number  is  discovered,  another  counter- 
feited card  will  be  in  use  and  the  old 
one  discarded.  Congress  must  move 
quickly  to  enact  this  much-needed  leg- 


islation to  strengthen  the  criminal 
laws  against  this  growing  national 
problem.  Millions  of  dollars  will  con- 
tinue to  be  lost  each  year  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  discourage  this 
growth.# 


By  Mr.  MELCHER; 
S.  1871.  A  bill  to  allow  all  restricted 
Indian  lands  to  be  leased  for  99  years 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

LEASING  or  RESTRICrrED  INDIAN  LANDS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  offering  today  gives  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  Indian  trust  lands  for  up  to  99 
years  when  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  a  lease  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Indian  owner.  In  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955.  the  Congress  permitted  leases 
for  up  to  25  years,  except  grazing 
leases  are  limited  to  10  years.  Since  en- 
actment of  that  law,  25  U.S.C.  415  has 
been  amended  no  less  than  25  times  to 
allow  lands  on  specific  reservations 
and  allotments  to  be  leased  up  to  99 
years.  This  bill  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  additional  legislation.  No 
tribe  or  allottee  now  under  a  99-year 
lease  would  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  415.  Be- 
cause Indian  tribes  are  beginning  long- 
term  business  and  economic  develop- 
ment, authority  for  long-term  leases  is 
vital.  Very  little  capital  is  available  for 
investment  on  property  where  the 
maximum  lease  terms  are  25  years. 
This  bill  will  provide  the  mechanism 
for  tribes  to  accomplish  long-range  de- 
velopment without  the  unnecessary 
delay  of  congressional  approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
bill  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1871 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  August  9.  1955  (69  Stat.  539;  25  U.S.C. 
415)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'Any  lease  granted  under  this 
subsection  (other  than  a  lease  of  land  for 
grazing  purposes)  shall  be  for  a  term  that 
does  not  exceed  25  years,  except  that  such 
lease  may  be  for  any  term  that  does  not 
exceed  99  years  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  term  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indian  owner.  Any  lease  of  land  granted 
under  this  subsection  for  grazing  purposes 
shall  be  for  a  term  that  does  not  exceed  10 
years. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  leases  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Zorin- 
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S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  English  lauiguage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSITVTIONAl.  AMENDMENT  TO  MAKE  ENGLISH 
THK  OKFICIAL  lANGCAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will 
be  readily  understood  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  the  Congress. 
They  will  be  understood  by  my  con- 
stituents in  Kentucky.  They  will  be 
understood  by  the  journalists  in  the 
press  gallery,  and  by  most  of  their 
readers  across  the  country. 

No  simultaneous  interpreters  will  be 
needed  for  those  in  this  Chamber,  and 
no  trsinslators  will  be  needed  for  most 
of  those  who  will  be  reading  these 
words  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  this  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs  endures,  as  it  has 
for  over  200  years.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
make  English  the  official  language  of 
the  United  States. 

The  amendment  addresses  some- 
thing so  basic,  so  very  fundamental  to 
our  sense  of  identity  as  Americans, 
that  some,  who  are  in  full  agreement 
with  the  objectives  of  this  amend- 
ment, will  nevertheless  question  the 
necessity  for  it.  So  widely  held  is  the 
assumption  that  English  already  is  our 
national  language,  that  the  notion  of 
stating  this  in  our  national  charter 
may  seem  like  restating  the  obvious. 
However.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  the  case  and  that  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
grows  stronger  every  day. 

Almost  alone  among  the  world's  very 
large  and  populous  nations,  the  United 
States  enjoys  the  blessings  of  one  pri- 
mary language,  spoken  and  under- 
stood by  most  of  its  citizens.  The  pre- 
viously unquestioned  acceptance  of 
this  language  by  immigrants  from 
every  linguistic  and  cultural  back- 
ground has  enabled  us  to  come  togeth- 
er as  one  people.  It  has  allowed  us  to 
discuss  our  differences,  to  argue  about 
our  problems  and  to  compromise  on 
solutions.  It  has  allowed  us  to  develop 
a  stable  and  cohesive  society  that  is 
the  envy  of  many  fractured  ones,  with- 
out imposing  any  strict  standards  of 
homogeneity,  or  even  bothering  to 
designate  the  language,  which  is  ours 
by  custom,  as  the  Nation's  official  one. 
As  a  nation  of  immigrants,  our  great 
strength  has  been  drawn  from  our 
ability  to  assimilate  vast  numbers  of 
people  from  many  different  cultures 
and  ethnic  groups  into  a  nation  of 
people  that  can  work  together  with  co- 
operation and  understanding.  This 
process  was  often  referred  to  as  the 
melting  pot  and  in  the  past  it  has  been 
seen  as  an  almost  magical  concept  that 
helped  to  make  the  United  States  the 
greatest  nation  on  Earth. 

But  for  the  last  15  years,  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  growing  resistance  to  the 


acceptance  of  our  historic  language, 
an  antagonistic  questioning  of  the 
melting  pot  philosophy  that  has  tradi- 
tionally helped  speed  newcomers  into 
the  American  mainstream. 

Initially,  the  demands  to  make 
things  easier  for  the  newcomers 
seemed  modest  enough;  and  a  gener- 
ous people,  appreciative  of  cultural  di- 
versity, was  willing  to  make  some  al 
lowances.  For  example,  the  English 
language  requirements  for  naturaliza- 
tion were  removed  for  elderly  immi- 
grants living  here  for  20  years  who 
were  still  unable  to  meet  them;  and 
the  use  of  a  child's  home  language  in 
the  school  setting  was  encouraged,  in  a 
well-intentioned  attempt  to  soften  the 
pain  of  adjustment  from  the  home  to 
the  English-speaking  society  that 
school  represents. 

However,  the  demands  have  sharply 
escalated,  and  so  has  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  presented.  Bilingual 
education  has  gradually  lost  its  role  as 
a  transitional  way  of  teaching  English, 
and  now  mandates  a  bicultural  compo- 
nent. This  mandate  has  been  primarily 
shaped  and  promoted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  unfortunate  result 
is  that  thousands  of  immigrant  and 
nonimmigrant  children  are  languish- 
ing in  near-permanent  bilingual/bicul- 
tural  programs,  kept  in  a  state  of  pro- 
longed confusion  suspended  between 
two  worlds,  and  not  understanding 
what  is  expected  of  them.  They  and 
their  parents  are  given  false  hopes 
that  their  cultural  traditions  can  be 
fully  maintained  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  mastery  of  English  is  not  so 
important,  after  all. 

This  change  in  attitude  was  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Theordore  H.  White  in  his 
book  "America  in  Search  of  Itself" 
wherein  he  stated: 

Some  Hispanics  have,  however,  made  a 
demand  never  voiced  by  immigrants  before: 
that  the  United  States,  in  effect,  officially 
recognize  itself  as  a  bicultural.  bilingual 
nation  .  .  .  [They]  demand  that  the  United 
States  become  a  bilingual  country,  with  all 
children  entitled  to  be  taught  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  heritage,  at  public  expense. 
No  better  hymn  to  the  American  tradition 
has  ever  been  written  than  ■'The  Education 
of  Hyman  Kaplan."  by  Leo  Rosten,  which 
describes  with  tears  and  laughter  the  efforts 
of  the  earlier  immigrants  ...  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they 
wished  to  live.  In  New  York  today,  forty 
years  later.  Hispanic  entitlement  has  cre- 
ated a  college.  Hostos  Community  College- 
supported  by  public  taxes— which  is  official- 
ly bilingual;  half  its  students  receive  instruc- 
tion primarily  in  Spanish,  as  they  strive  to 
escape  from  the  subculture  of  the  Spanish 
ghetto.  Bilingualism  is  an  awkward  word- 
but  it  has  torn  apart  communities  from 
Canada  to  Brittany,  from  Belgium  to  India. 
It  expresses  not  a  sense  of  tolerance  but  a 
demand  for  divisions. 

This  misdirected  public  policy  of  bi- 
lingualism has  been  created  primarily 
by  the  Federal  Government,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  special  interest  groups,  and 
it  continues  today  because  elected  offi- 


cials do  no  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
taking  a  position  that  could,  in  some 
way.  offend  these  groups.  An  example 
of  how  far  this  special  interest  influ- 
ence reaches  can  be  seen  by  President 
Reagan's  reversal  on  the  issue.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  he  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  bilingual  program, 
now  he  is  embracing  the  concept. 

Over  the  last  few  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  approximately 
$1  billion  on  the  bilingual  education 
program  and  this  year  alone  it  cost 
$139  million.  What  we  have  bought 
with  this  money  is  a  program  that 
strives  to  keep  separate  cultural  iden- 
tities rather  than  a  program  that 
strives  to  teach  English.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  ignores  the  basic  fact  that 
in  order  to  learn  another  language  the 
student  must  talk,  read  and  use  that 
language  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  failure  of  bilingual  education 
programs  to  teach  children  how  to 
speak  English  in  the  shortest  time  has 
been  documented  by  a  study  done  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and 
by  the  recent  report  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  Task  Force  on  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Policy.  The  latter  report  stated  un- 
equivocally that: 

.  .  .  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
federal  government  clearly  state  that  the 
most  important  objective  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States  is 
the  development  of  literacy  in  the  English 
language  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Task  Force  recommends  that 
federal  funds  now  going  to  the  bilingual 
program  be  used  to  teach  non-English- 
speaking  children  how  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  English. 

Even  though  the  bilingual  education 
program  has  received  failing  marks  by 
many  reputable  educators,  it  still  sur- 
vives because  it  is  a  political  issue 
rather  than  an  educational  issue. 
What  this  means  is  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  finance  an  expensive  bilingual 
program  that  does  more  to  preserve 
cultural  identities  than  it  does  to 
teach  children  to  speak  English. 

In  the  area  of  voting  rights  we  have 
also  formulated  a  national  policy  that 
encourages  voting  citizens  not  to  learn 
to  speak  English.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act,  which  was  reauthorized  in  1982. 
requires  bilingual  ballots  if  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  citizens  of  voting  age 
in  a  jurisdiction  are  members  of  speci- 
fied language  minority  groups  and  the 
illiteracy  rate  is  higher  than  the  na- 
tional rate.  As  a  result  bilingual  bal- 
lots are  required  by  Federal  law  to  be 
provided  in  30  States— even  if  there  is 
no  demand  for  them. 

In  essence,  we  have  gone  far  beyond 
providing  a  necessary  service  on  a  tem- 
porary basis;  and.  we  are  now  engaged 
in  actively  encouraging  the  use  of  bi- 
lingual ballots,  even  though  in  many 
cases  they  may  not  be  needed.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is  clearly  lacking 
when  you  consider  that  the  vast  bulk 


of  political  debate,  whether  it  is  in  the 
printed  press  or  the  electronic  media, 
is  conducted  in  English.  By  failing  to 
provide  a  positive  incentive  for  voting 
citizens  to  learn  English,  we  are  actu- 
ally denying  them  full  participation  in 
the  political  process.  Instead,  we  are 
making  them  dependent  upon  a  few 
interpreters  or  go-betweens  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how  they  should  vote.  Al- 
though this  process  helps  to  preserve 
minority  voting  blocks,  it  seriously  un- 
dercuts the  democratic  concept  that 
every  voting  individual  should  be  as 
fully  Informed  as  possible  about  the 
issues  and  the  candidates. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  foreign 
language  ballots  are  under  attack.  In 
San  Francisco,  a  local  initiative  peti- 
tion has  been  filed  urging  that  local 
governments  be  allowed  to  print  bal- 
lots in  English  only.  In  that  area  bal- 
lots are  now  printed  in  English.  Span- 
ish, Chinese  and  because  of  the  new 
census  figures,  Tagalog  ballots  will 
probably  be  printed  in  the  future. 

There  are  other  less  prominent  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  which  now  re- 
quire the  use  of  foreign  languages.  For 
example,  28  U.S.C.  1827  requires  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  courts  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  use  of  foreign  language 
interpreters  in  Federal  civil  and  crimi- 
nal proceedings  for  parties  whose  pri- 
mary language  is  other  than  English; 
42  U.S.C.  254  requires  the  use  of  for- 
eign language  personnel  in  connection 
with  federally  funded  migrant  and 
conununity  health  centers;  and  42 
U.S.C.  4577  requires  the  use  of  foreign 
language  personnel  in  the  alcohol 
abuse  and  treatment  programs.  Al- 
though I  can  understand  that  this 
kind  of  assistance  is  helpful,  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  legislated  strongly  in- 
dicates that  we  are  failing  miserably  in 
our  efforts  to  teach  immigrants  and 
many  of  our  native  born  how  to  speak, 
read  and  write  English. 

The  Federal  laws  requiring  the  use 
of  interpreters  and  foreign  languages 
are  merely  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  I  re- 
cently sent  a  request  to  all  of  the 
State  Governors  and  the  major  Feder- 
al agencies  asking  for  information  re- 
garding non-English  forms  and  publi- 
cations that  their  offices  produce, 
which  are  intended  for  use  in  this 
country.  Although  my  staff  is  still  in 
the  process  of  reviewing  the  data,  and 
I  have  not  yet  received  responses  to  all 
of  my  letters,  we  know  that  himdreds 
of  different  non-English  forms  and 
publications  are  now  being  printed  and 
distributed  on  a  wide  scale  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  publications 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  and  range 
from  White  House  press  releases  in 
Spanish  to  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  notices  in  32  different  lan- 
guages. The  non-English  materials 
which  I  have  received  are  in  a  stack 
that  is  about  3  feet  high,  and  we  are 
adding  to   it   almost  daily.   However, 


even  when  all  the  responses  are  in  we 
still  will  not  have  a  complete  picture 
of  the  use  of  official,  non-English  pub- 
lications. Many  of  the  States  are  only 
sending  a  few  samples  of  what  they 
produce,  and  I  am  told  that  if  copies 
of  all  bilingual  educational  materials 
were  sent  we  could  fill  a  large  room. 
While  distribution  of  these  materials 
may  be  seen  as  providing  just  another 
government  service,  it  can  also  be  seen 
as  reducing  the  incentive  to  learn  Eng- 
lish and  demonstrates  a  growing  na- 
tionwide problem. 

At  the  nongovernment  level  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  use  of  non-English  languages. 
In  some  major  metropolitan  areas 
English  is  the  second  language;  mi- 
norities, who  speak  only  English,  are 
being  told  that  they  must  learn  a  for- 
eign language  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  a  job  in  parts  of  this  country;  and, 
in  many  stores  non-English  languages 
are  the  only  ones  used  to  conduct  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  unconunon  to  find  areas 
in  this  country  where  an  individual 
can  live  all  of  his  or  her  life  having  all 
of  his  social,  commercial,  and  intellec- 
tual needs  met  without  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Statistics  show  a  disconcerting  trend 
away  from  the  common  use  of  English. 
In  1975  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
ported that  about  8  million  people  in 
this  country  used  a  language  other 
than  English  in  their  households. 
When  the  census  was  conducted  in 
1980  the  number  of  people  who  spoke 
a  language  other  than  English  at 
home  was  found  to  be  over  22  million. 
Although  these  numbers  are  subject 
to  many  interpretations,  to  me  they 
indicate— very  strongly— that  the  melt- 
ing pot  is  not  working  as  it  once  did. 

My  assumption  is  confirmed  by  a 
recent  population  bulletin,  "U.S.  His- 
panics; Changing  the  Face  of  Amer- 
ica," which  concluded  that  because  of 
their  common  language  and  large 
numbers,  Hispanics  will  take  longer 
than  other  immigrant  groups  to  as- 
similate into  the  American  society. 

If  this  situation  were  static  and 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  large  scale 
legal  and  illegal  immigration  the 
United  States  has  been  experiencing 
over  the  last  few  years— in  1980  more 
immigrants  entered  the  United  States 
than  at  any  time  other  than  the  peak 
years  at  the  turn  of  the  century- 
there  would  not  be  cause  for  concern. 
However,  what  we  are  seeing  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  English  and  a 
widely  accepted  attitude  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  learn  English. 

There  is  a  new  philosophy  taking 
hold,  and  it  is  gaining  more  and  more 
acceptance.  In  the  June  13,  1983,  Time 
magazine  an  article  stated  in  regard  to 
this  new  philosophy,  that: 

Now.  however,  a  new  bilingualism  and  bi- 
culturalism  is  being  promulgated  that  would 
deliberately  fragment  the  Nation  into  sepa- 
rate,   unassimilated    groups  .  .  .  The    new 


metaphor  is  not  the  melting  pot  but  the 
salad  bowl,  with  each  element  distinct.  The 
biculturalists  seek  to  use  public  services, 
particularly  schools,  not  to  Amercianize  the 
young  but  to  heighten  their  consciousness 
of  belonging  to  another  heritage. 

The  United  States  is  presently  at  a 
crucial  juncture.  We  can  either  contin- 
ue down  the  same  path  we  have 
walked  for  the  last  200  years,  using 
the  melting  pot  philosophy  to  forge  a 
strong  and  united  nation  or,  we  can 
take  the  new  path  that  leads  in  the  di- 
rection of  another  Tower  of  Babel. 

There  are  many  nations  in  the  world 
•  oday  that  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
have  the  kind  of  internal  social  and 
political  stability  that  a  single  primary 
language  (English)  has  afforded  us. 
For  us  to  consciously  make  the  deci- 
sion to  throw  away  this  stabilizing 
force  would  be  seen  as  foolish  and 
stupid  in  countries  that  have  paid  a 
high  price  for  not  having  a  universally 
accepted  language. 

We  have  to  look  no  further  than  the 
nation  which  is  closest  to  us  geo- 
graphically and  culturally— Canada. 
They  have  had  a  long-running  experi- 
ence with  bilingualism  auid  bicultura- 
lism,  and  it  is  an  experience  that  still 
generates  divisiveness  and  still  threat- 
ens to  shatter  the  Nation's  unity.  The 
key  cause  of  Canada's  internal  conflict 
is  language.  According  to  the  Armual 
Report,  1981.  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Official  Languages,  the  total  cost  so 
far  in  implementing  the  Canadian  Of- 
ficial Languages  Act  "is  on  the  order 
of  $4  billion  spread  over  the  12  years. 
The  question  of  cost-effectiveness  is 
more  problematical.  Measured  against 
the  goals  of  relieving  English-French 
tensions  and  fostering  a  common  pride 
in  the  value  of  our  national  languages, 
the  results  may  be  more  question- 
able." 

Belgiimfi  is  another  nation  that  has 
suffered  severe  internal  dissent,  much 
of  which  has  been  caused  by  language 
differences.  In  the  last  39  years  the 
political  coalitions  that  are  necessary 
to  govern  that  country  have  been 
broken  apart  over  30  times  by  the 
fights  between  the  French  speaking 
Walloons  and  the  Dutch  speaking 
Flemish.  This  political  squabbling  has 
had  serious  consequences  for  Belgium, 
and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  situation  to 
which  any  nation  should  voluntarily 
subject  itself. 

This  type  of  political  instability  has 
been  repeated  throughout  history,  and 
is  still  occuring  in  many  coimtries 
today.  In  countless  places,  differences 
in  language  have  either  caused  or  con- 
tributed significantly  to  political, 
social,  and  economic  instability.  While 
the  absence  of  language  differences 
does  not  guarantee  that  these  prob- 
lems will  not  occur,  I  believe  that  it 
does  significantly  reduce  the  chances 
that  they  will  occur. 

The  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  am  proposing  is  not  luiusual. 
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and  In  fact,  many  nations  have  one  of- 
ficial language.  According  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  these  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  Austria.  Bulgaria, 
Denmark,  Prance,  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Greece,  Hungso-y,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Ro- 
mania, and  Sweden. 

Within  the  United  States  there  is 
ample  tradition  and  legislation  to  jus- 
tify this  approach.  According  to  the 
Library  of  Congress: 

Several  Federal  statutes  and  numerous 
State  laws  do  require  the  use  of  English  in  a 
variety  of  areas. 

Thus,  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  (8 
U.S.C.  423)  requires  that— 

"No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  upon  his  own 
petition  who  cannot  demonstrate— 

•■(1)  an  understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, including  an  ability  to  read,  write  an 
speak  words  in  ordinary  usage  in  the  Eng- 
lish language"  (with  provisos). 

Secondly.  28  U.S.C.  865  requires  that  in 
determining  whether  a  person  is  qualified 
for  jury  service,  the  chief  judge  of  a  district 
court  "shall  deem  any  person  qualified  to 
serve  on  grand  and  petit  juries  in  the  dis- 
trict court  unless  he  (the  prospective 
juror)- 

"(2)  is  unable  to  read,  write,  and  under- 
stand the  English  language  with  a  degree  of 
proficiency  sufficient  to  fill  out  satisfactori- 
ly the  juror  qualification  form; 

"(3)  is  unable  to  speali  the  English  lan- 
guage. .  .  ." 

At  the  State  level,  most  States  have  stat- 
utes requiring  the  use  of  English  as  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
Some  States  also  statutorily  require  English 
as  the  language  of  legal  proceedings  and 
legal  notices,  of  business  regulation,  etc. 

More  recently,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
spoken  out  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
establishing  English  as  the  official  lan- 
guage. On  Augiist  13,  1982,  Senator 
HayaJiawa  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  declaring  that  "the  English 
language  is  the  official  language  of 
the  United  States".  On  a  rollcall  vote 
78  Senators  voted  for  this  amendment 
and  it  was  included  in  the  bill.  When 
this  same  bill  was  again  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  April 
21,  1983  it  again  contained  this  lan- 
guage, and  the  report  of  the  full  com- 
mittee stated: 

If  immigration  is  continued  at  a  high 
level,  yet  a  substantial  portion  of  these  new 
persons  and  their  descendants  do  not  assimi- 
late into  the  society,  they  have  the  poten- 
tial to  create  in  America  a  measure  of  the 
same  social,  political,  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  have  chosen  to  depart.  Further- 
more, if  language  and  cultural  separatism 
rise  above  a  certain  level,  the  unity  and  po- 
litical stability  of  the  nation  will— in  time- 
be  seriously  diminished.  Pluralism,  within  a 
united  American  nation,  has  been  the  single 
greatest  strength  of  this  country.  This  unity 
comes  from  a  common  language  and  a  core 
public  culture  of  certain  shared  values,  be- 
liefs, and  customs  which  make  us  distinctly 
"Americans". 

The  concerns  that  were  expressed  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  are 


reflected  in  the  concerns  of  thousands 
of  citizens  throughout  this  country.  In 
fact,  a  new  national  organization  has 
recently  been  created  called  U.S.  Eng- 
lish. The  honorary  chairman  of  this 
organization  is  former  U.S.  Senator  S. 
I.  Hayakawa,  who  speaks  with  a  great 
deal  of  authority  on  this  issue  because 
he  is  an  immigrant  and  distinguished 
scholar  of  semantics  and  languages. 

U.S.  English  refers  to  itself  as  "a  na- 
tional, non-profit.  non"partisan  organi- 
zation .  .  .  founded  to  defend  the 
public  interest  in  the  growing  debate 
on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism". 

If  we  continue  along  the  path  we 
now  follow,  I  believe  that  we  will  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  fragile  unity 
that  our  common  language  has  helped 
us  preserve  for  over  200  years.  Cultur- 
al pluralism  is  an  established  value  in 
our  national  life,  and  one  which  we 
greatly  cherish.  Paradoxically,  cultur- 
al pluralism  can  only  continue  if  we 
retain  our  common  meeting  ground; 
namely,  the  English  language.  If  we 
allow  this  bond  to  erode,  we  will  no 
longer  enjoy  the  benefits  of  cultural 
diversity,  but  rather,  we  will  suffer  the 
bitterness  of  ethnic  confrontations 
and  cultural  separatism. 

The  constitutional  language  I  am 
proposing  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward: It  would  serve  to  establish  a 
principle  that  would  strengthen  us  as 
a  nation.  However,  I  am  aware  that 
adding  to  the  Constitution  takes  us 
into  uncharted  waters,  and  that  there 
will  be  many  misleading  allegations 
about  the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
the  proposed  remedy.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  have  chosen  to  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  order  to 
address  this  issue.  It  will  focus  nation- 
al attention  on  the  problem,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  the  type  of  thorough  nation- 
al debate  which  is  necessary. 

During  this  constitutional  process, 
all  parties,  sides  and  interests  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
respective  points  of  view.  This  will 
guarantee  that  the  final  version  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification 
will  accomplish  only  what  is  needed  to 
be  accomplished  and  that  basic  indi- 
vidual rights  are  not  interfered  with. 

Even  though  I  believe  that  the  con- 
stitutional language  I  am  proposing 
will  work,  I  am  open  to  all  recommen- 
dations and  I  will  carefully  consider 
any  proposed  improvements  or  modifi- 
cations. However,  regardless  of  the 
final  language,  to  a  large  extent  it  is 
the  legislative  history  which  deter- 
mines how  the  language  will  be  inter- 
preted. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  intent  that  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  would  not 
do  a  number  of  things. 

First.  It  would  not  prohibit  or  dis- 
courage the  use  of  foreign  languages 
and  cultures  in  private  contexts,  such 
as  in  homes,  churches,  communities, 
private  organizations,  commerce,  and 
private  schools.  The  United  States  is 


rich  in  ethnic  cultures  and  they  would 
continue  to  survive  as  they  have  in  the 
past. 

Second.  It  would  not  prohibit  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
Nation's  public  schools  or  colleges,  nor 
will  it  prohibit  foreign  language  re- 
quirements in  academic  institutions. 

Third.  It  will  not  prevent  the  use  of 
second  languages  for  the  purpose  of 
public  convenience  and  safety  in  limit- 
ed circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand  the  amendment 
would  accomplish  a  number  of  objec- 
tives. 

First.  It  would  bring  national  recog- 
nition to  the  proposition  that  a 
common  language  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  basic  internal  unity  that  is 
required  for  a  stable  and  growing 
nation. 

Second.  It  would  establish  English  as 
the  official  language  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Since  voting  by  citizens  is  the 
method  of  choosing  the  representa- 
tives of  these  governments  and  is  the 
first  step  in  the  official  process  of  gov- 
erning, it  would  prevent  the  printing 
of  ballots  in  foreign  languages. 

Fourth.  It  would  permit  bilingual 
education  where  it  could  be  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive and  practical  result  is  the  teach- 
ing of  English  to  students  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  not  cultural  mainte- 
nance. It  would  not  affect  the  use  of 
total  immersion  in  English  which  is  a 
proven  method  of  teaching  English. 

Fifth.  It  would  discourage  discrimi- 
nation and  exploitation  by  making  it 
clear  to  immigrant  parents  and  chil- 
dren that  learning  English  is  indispen- 
sible  for  full  participation  in  the 
American  society  and  economy  and  by 
speeding  them  into  the  mainstream  of 
our  society  and  economy  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Sixth.  It  would  reaffirm  that  we  are 
truly  "one  Nation  .  .  .  indivisible  .  .  .". 

Mr.  President,  national  unity  is  not  a 
subject  to  be  taken  lightly  for  without 
it  we  would  lose  much  of  the  strength 
which  sets  us  apart  as  a  great  Nation. 
I  believe  that  history  has  taught  us 
that  one  of  the  vital  ingredients  for 
obtaining  national  unity  is  a  common- 
ly accepted  language.  This  has  been 
conformed  by  our  own  past  experience 
in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  proven 
by  other  countries  that  have  been  di- 
vided and  weakened  by  their  internal 
arguments  centering  around  language 
differences. 

National  unity  does  not  require  that 
each  person  think  and  act  like  every- 
one else.  However,  it  does  require  that 
there  be  some  common  threads  that 
run  throughout  our  society  and  hold 
us  together.  One  of  these  threads  is 
our  common  belief  and  support  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  and 
the  right  of  every  person  to  fully  par- 


ticipate in  it.  Unfortunately,  this  right 
of  full  participation  means  very  little 
if  each  individual  does  not  possess  the 
means  of  exercising  it.  This  participa- 
tion requires  the  ability  to  obtain  in- 
formation and  to  communicate  our  be- 
liefs and  concerns  to  others.  Undoubt- 
edly this  process  is  greatly  hindered 
without  the  existence  of  a  commonly 
accepted  and  used  language. 

In  essence,  what  a  policy  of 
billnguallsm/biculturalism  does  is  to 
segregate  minorities  from  the  main- 
stream of  our  politics,  economy,  and 
society  because  we  are  not  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  freely  enter  into 
that  mainstream.  We  are  pushing 
them  aside  into  their  own  communi- 
ties, and  denying  them  the  tools  with 
which  to  break  out.  I  have  always  been 
against  segregation  of  suiy  kind  and  by 
not  assuring  that  every  person  in  this 
country  can  speak  and  understand 
English  we  are  still  practicing  segrega- 
tion. It  was  wrong  when  we  segregated 
blacks  because  of  color  and  it  is  just  as 
wrong  when  we  create  a  system  which 
segregates  any  group  of  people  by  lan- 
guage. 

As  Americans  we  are  a  unique  people 
and  one  of  the  things  that  makes  us 
uniquely  American  is  our  common  lan- 
guage—English. My  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  assure  that 
anyone  in  this  country  can  fully  take 
part  in  the  American  dream  and  that 
future  generations  also  will  have  this 
privilege. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  167 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"ARTICLE 

"Sec.  1.  The  English  language  shall  be  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.". 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Huddleston  and  myself  are 
introducing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment declaring  English  to  be  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  amendment  will  rede- 
fine that  which  is  already  a  political 
and  social  reality  and  will  clarify  the 
mixed  signals  this  country  has  provid- 
ed to  immigrants  and  minority  groups. 

From  the  beginning,  English  has 
been  used  as  the  official  language  of 
government,  more  or  less  as  a  matter 
or  course.  Requests  for  the  official  use 


of  other  languages  have  been  consist- 
ently rejected.  Congress,  in  the  1790's, 
1840's  and  1860's  specifically  declined 
to  publish  German  versions  of  public 
documents. 

Without  our  one  language  which  has 
molded  many  different  peoples  from 
many  different  countries  into  one 
loyal  people  from  one  cohesive  coun- 
try, speaking  one  language,  we  would 
have  been  even  more  divided  during 
the  two  World  Wars.  I  believe  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion when  he  drafted  and  circulated  a 
statement  which  was  signed  by  many 
prominent  Americans  of  various  ances- 
tries: 

"We  must  have  but  one  flag.  We 
must  also  have  but  one  language.  That 
must  be  the  language  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  of  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg speech  and  second  inaugural." 

The  British  North  American  Act  of 
1867  made  French  and  English  co- 
equal in  Canadian  law,  although 
French  was  predominant  in  Quebec 
and  English  in  Ontario.  Today,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later,  the  Cana- 
dian people  suffer  from  a  tragic  split 
as  a  result  of  this  legislated  language 
difference. 

Other  examples  come  to  mind.  Bel- 
gium also  has  long  been  divided  in  two 
by  the  those  who  speak  Flemish 
versus  those  who  speak  French.  Sri 
Lanka  is  torn  by  the  demands  of  those 
who  speak  the  minority  language  of 
Tamil  rather  than  the  majority  lan- 
guage of  Sinhalese.  Countless  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  language  riots  of  India. 
Real  potential  exists  for  a  similar  situ- 
ation to  be  replayed  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  state  at  this  point,  that  none 
of  these  statements  is  intended  to  dis- 
courage citizens  from  expanding  their 
language  base.  However,  this  is  a  func- 
tion of  local  school  districts  and  not 
Federal  agencies.  As  the  United  States 
becomes  more  dependent  on  trade 
with  other  nations,  Americans  should 
study  more  foreign  language,  not  less. 
Nevertheless,  we  need  to  keep  one  lan- 
guage—English—as the  common 
ground  through  which  this  huge  melt- 
ing pot  society  can  grow  and  thrive. 

Our  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  other  languages  in  private 
conversation.  It  would  not,  as  some 
have  said,  interfere  with  or  forbid  the 
use  of  other  languages  in  unofficial 
contexts.  Religious  ceremonies,  funer- 
als, games,  entertainments,  and  ban- 
quets and  other  events  among  immi- 
grant communities  may  be  held  in 
Latin,  Yiddish,  Sanskrit,  Spanish, 
French,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  any 
other  tongue. 

Those  who  master  English  have  the 
largest  advantage  toward  full  partici- 
pation in  our  democracy.  As  Nathan 
Glazer  pointed  out  in  his  article  enti- 
tled  "Pluralism  and  the  New  Immi- 


grants," "One  will  never  do  as  well  in 
the  United  States  living  in  Spanish,  or 
French,  or  Yiddish,  or  Chinese,  as  one 
will  do  living,  learning  and  working  in 
English." 

Let  me  for  a  few  minutes  explain 
what  our  amendment  will  do,  upon  its 
passage  by  Congress  and  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States: 

It  will  establish  English  as  the  offi- 
cial language  of  State,  Federal,  and 
local  government  business; 

It  will  allow  transitional  instruction 
in  English  for  non-English-speaking 
students,  but  do  away  with  require- 
ments for  foreign-language  instruction 
in  other  academic  subjects; 

It  will  end  the  false  promise  being 
made  to  new  immigrants  that  English 
is  unnecessary  for  them. 

As  Senator  Hayakawa,  my  former 
colleague,  good  friend,  and  prime 
leader  in  this  important  endeavor  has 
stated,  "Perhaps  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  English-language  amend- 
ment is  to  preserve  what  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  describes  as  "One  nation, 
under  God,  indivisible  *  •  *." 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
joint  sponsor  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  with  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Huddleston  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  efforts  and  involvement.  I  look 
forward  to  a  large  bipartisan  response 
and  a  growing  national  interest  in  this 
issue.* 


By  Mr.   CRANSTON  (for  him 
self,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Brad 
LEY,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini 
Mr.    Dixon,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr 
Dole,      Mr.      Domenici,      Mr 
Eagleton,      Mr.      Ford,      Mr 
.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mrs.  Haw 
KINS,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy 
Mr.    LAtTTENBERG,    Mr.    Leahy 
Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr.     Metz 
ENBAUM,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr 
MoYNiHAN,     Mr.     Percy,     Mr 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr 
Riegle,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Spec 
ter,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Trible 
Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr 
Weicker,     Mr.     Wilson,     Mr 
QuAYLE,  and  Mr.  Nunn): 
S.J.  Res.  168.  A  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  a  month 
as      "National      Sickle-Cell      Anemia 
Awareness  Month;"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SICKLE-CELL  ANEMIA  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  168,  providing  for  the  des- 
ignation of  September  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Sickle-Cell  Anemia  Awareness 
Month."  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in 
cosponsoring  this  measure  by  37  of  my 
colleagues.  Senators  Boschwitz,  Brad- 
ley. Chafee,  Chiles,  D'Amato.  DeCon- 
cini, DixoN,   Dodd,  Dole,  Domenici. 
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Eaglkton,  Ford.  Gldtn,  Gorton.  Haw- 

KIKS.      HXINZ.      HOLLINGS.      KaSSEBAUM. 

Kenkidy,  Lautxnberg,  Leahy.  Matsu- 

NAGA.    METZENBAUM,    MITCHELL,    MOYNI- 

HAK.  Percy,  Proxmire,  Randolph, 
RiEGLE.  Sasser.  Specter.  Stafford. 
Tribls,  Tsongas.  Warner,  Weicker, 
Wilson.  Qxjayle.  and  Nunn. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  27.  a  similar 
measure.  House  Resolution  155.  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  coUeagrue 
from  California.  Representative 
Julian  Dixon,  who  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  and  cosponsored  by  221  Mem- 
bers, was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
House.  However.  I  am  advised  that  leg- 
islation must  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  before  the  Presi- 
dent will  issue  a  proclamation  for  the 
occasion.  The  National  Association  for 
Sickle  Cell  Disease  and  its  affiliates, 
along  with  many  other  concerned  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  across  the 
country  are  currently  observing  this 
month  by  conducting  basic  education, 
screening,  and  counseling  programs,  as 
well  as  raising  funds  to  support  much 
needed  research  on  sickle  cell  anemia 
and  to  provide  medical  services  to  the 
victims  of  this  disease. 

This  joint  resolution  would  affirm 
the  Senate's  support  of  these  impor- 
tant activities  to  increase  public 
awareness  about  a  disease  which  af- 
fects a  major  segment  of  our  Nation's 
population,  and  the  conquest  of  which 
merits  priority  consideration  by  our 
health  care  system. 

Mr.  President,  sickle  cell  anemia  has 
left  its  tragic  mark  on  many  American 
families.  The  victims  of  this  disease 
are  children  both  of  whose  parents 
carry  the  sickle  cell  trait.  In  the 
United  States,  the  sickle  cell  abnor- 
mality is  found  almost  exclusively  in 
black  Americans.  The  trait  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  carried  by  1  in  every  10  black 
Americans.  These  individuals  have  a 
gene  for  both  normal  hemoglobin— the 
oxygen-bearing  protein  in  red  blood 
cells— and  for  sickled  hemoglobin.  The 
children  of  two  individuals  each  of 
whom  carry  the  sickle  cell  trait,  have  a 
1  out  of  4  chance  of  inheriting  the  dis- 
ease. Of  the  approximately  2.5  million 
black  Americans  estimated  to  have  the 
trait.  50.000  or  more  may  suffer  from 
the  disease. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  is  an  inherited 
blood  disease  in  which  red  blood  cells 
form  a  crescent  or  sickle  shape  when 
deprived  of  oxygen.  Infants  born  with 
the  disease,  unless  diagnosed  early  and 
provided  the  special  care  they  need, 
rarely  survive  to  adulthood,  and  their 
brief  lives  are  punctuated  by  painful 
onslaughts  of  sickle  cell  crises.  These 
crises  occur  as  often  as  6  to  10  times  a 
year  in  children  under  age  6.  It  is 
during  these  crises  that  severely  de- 
bilitating effects  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  crises  are  brought  on  by  the 
sickling  of  the  red  blood  cells  which 
impedes    their    normal    flow    through 


the  blood  stream  and  causes  them  to 
become  snagged  along  the  blood  ves- 
sels' inner  lining.  When  large  numbers 
of  the  sickled  cells  collect  in  one  place, 
the  flow  of  blood  is  restricted,  depriv- 
ing the  surrounding  tissue  of  a  normal 
oxygen  supply  and  causing  extreme 
pain  in  those  areas  as  well  as  cutting 
off  the  blood  supply  needed  for  the 
functioning  of  vital  organs.  The  result- 
ing symptoms  are  stunted  growth, 
pain,  swelling  of  the  joints,  hemor- 
rhage, and  tissue  death,  with  subse- 
quent failure  of  such  organs  as  the 
heart,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys.  Be- 
cause the  victims  of  this  disease  also 
tend  to  produce  too  few  blood  cells  to 
replace  the  sickled  cells,  which  are 
easily  destroyed,  they  also  suffer  from 
chronic  anemia  and  increased  suscepti- 
bility to  disease,  particularly  to  pneu- 
monia. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  cure  for 
this  painful  and  crippling  disease.  Yet. 
treatment  can  help  to  relieve  the  pain 
Eind  to  enable  the  patient  to  conduct 
as  nearly  normal  a  life  as  possible. 
Survival  of  infants  with  the  disease 
can  be  dramatically  improved  if  they 
are  diagnosed  early  and  adequate  med- 
ical treatment  is  provided. 

A  stronger  research  effort  into  the 
basic  hematologic,  biochemical,  and 
genetic  nature  of  this  disease  is  clearly 
needed  to  help  find  an  effective  con- 
trol and  cure.  Until  we  find  these  an- 
swers, however,  screening,  counseling, 
and  education  programs  to  help 
reduce  the  incidence  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  the  availability  of  adequate 
medical  services  to  treat  sickle  cell  vic- 
tims, must  be  insured. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  individ- 
uals affected  by  the  sickle  cell  trait  are 
outside  the  reach  of  the  present 
health  care  system.  Only  by  full  com- 
munity participation  can  programs 
providing  screening  and  counseling 
services,  and  disseminating  education- 
al materials  regarding  the  nature  and 
inheritance  of  sickle  cell  anemia  reach 
those  who  may  be  susceptible  to  the 
disease. 

By  designating  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember as  "National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Awareness  Month."  and  edu- 
cating ourselves  and  others  about  this 
disease,  we  can  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  find  the  cure 
for  it  and  be  more  supportive  of  those 
who  are  afflicted  by  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 168  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  168 

Whereas  sickle-cell  anemia  is  a  life-threat- 
ening disease  in  which  normal,  round,  red 
blood  cells  become  distorted  and  take  on  the 
long  and  pointed  shape  of  a  sickle,  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  abnormal  hemoglobin: 


Whereas  one  in  every  ten  black  Americans 
carries  the  sickle-cell  trait,  and  one  in  five 
hundred  black  Americans  is  stricken  by  the 
disease  itself: 

Whereas  there  exists  no  cure  for  this 
painful  and  crippling  disease  which  denies  a 
full  life  to  many  of  its  victims  and  creates 
intense  pain  and  deep  depression: 

Whereas  the  disease  and  trait  are  both 
transmitted  genetically  from  one  or  both 
parents  who  carries  the  trait,  and  it  is  vital 
that  Americans,  particularly  black  Ameri- 
cans, be  tested  for  sickle-cell  anemia  to  de- 
termine whether  they  carry  or  might  trans- 
mit the  trait:  and 

Whereas  it  is  important  to  educate  the 
public  about  sickle-cell  anemia  to  promote 
awareness  and  support  for  research  and 
treatment  of  this  disease:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  which— 

(1)  designates  the  month  of  September 
1983  as  "National  Sickle-Cell  Anemia 
Awareness  Month";  and 

(2)  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  35,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  More  Effective  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  declared  objective 
of  improving  the  quality  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

S.  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  93.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  which  prohibit  the  use  in  labeling 
or  advertising  of  representations  con- 
cerning the  approval  of  drugs  and  de- 
vices under  such  act. 

S.   128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  128.  a  bill  entitled  'The 
Equal  Opportunity  Retirement  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  336.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  to  prohibit  persons,  upon 
their  convictions  of  certain  crimes, 
from  holding  offices  in  or  certain  posi- 
tions related  to  labor  organizations 
and  employee  benefit  plans,  and  to 
clarify  certain  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 


s.  eas 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
625,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  for  use  in  expanding 
educational  programs  in  juvenile  and 
adult  correctional  Institutions  to  assist 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  of- 
fenders, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  6S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  654,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
treat  deductions  for  research  and  ex- 
perimental expenses  attributable  to 
activities  conducted  in  the  United 
States  as  allocable  to  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States. 

S.  667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  insure  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals. 

S.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  719.  a  bill  to  amend  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  social  se- 
curity offset  against  annuities  provid- 
ed for  under  such  subchapter  to  the 
extent  that  the  social  security  benefits 
of  the  annuitant  are  based  on  the  an- 
nuitant's own  employment. 

S.  842 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  842,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  the  issuance  of 
small  business  participating  deben- 
tures. 

S.  1434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLEs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1434,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  a  spouse  having 
compensation  shall  not  be  disqualified 
from  having  a  spousal  individual  re- 
tirement account. 

S.   1476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1475.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
highway-use  tax  on  heavy  trucks  and 
to  increase  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used 
in  the  United  States. 

S.   1S37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  1537.  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
certain  programs  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  each  of  the  4  following  fiscal 
years. 

S.  1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1613,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  medical  benefits  and 
post  and  base  exchange  and  commis- 
sary store  privileges  to  certain  former 
spouses  of  certain  members  or  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  1627 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1627,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
(l)(f)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1644,  a  bill  to  improve  Feder- 
al criminal  sentencing  by  imprisoning 
dangerous  and  violent  offenders  and 
by  diverting  nonviolent  offenders  from 
imprisonment  to  restitution  or  com- 
munity service  programs. 

S.  1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1734,  a  biU  to  amend 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  public  performances  of  non- 
dramatic  musical  works  by  means  of 
coin-operated  phonorecord  players, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1857,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  cer- 
tain impediments  to  the  effective  phi- 
lanthropy of  private  foundations. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  16,  1983,  through  Oc- 
tober 22,  1983,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  105.  a  joint 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  all  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  to  enforce  Feder- 
al antitrust  laws  including  the  prohibi- 
tion against  vertical  price  restraints. 


senate  joint  resolution  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MATStJNAGA),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 122,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  27.  1983. 
through  December  3.  1983,  as  'Nation- 
al Home  Care  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  2,  1983,  through  October  8. 
1983.  as  "National  Port  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  147,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1983,  through  October  1,  1983. 
as  "National  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
153.  a  joint  resolution  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  county  of  New  York 
on  the  occasion  of  the  tricentennial  of 
the  founding  of  the  county  of  New 
York. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  62,  a  concurrent  reso- 
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lutlon  to  direct  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop 
a  plan  outlining  the  steps  which  might 
be  taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

SntATl  RXSOLDTION  US 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  126.  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  changes  In  the  Federal  estate 
tax  laws  made  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  should  not  be 
modified. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN).  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis).  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Resolution  127,  a  reso- 
lution to  make  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  a  permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  139,  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  study  group  on 
Senate  practices  and  procedures  to 
abolish  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  167.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  promote  travel  to 
the  United  States  by  foreign  visitors 
during  the  1984  Summer  Olympics  and 
the  1984  Louisiana  World  Exhibition, 
to  inform  such  visitors  of  recreational 
and  conunercial  opportunities 

throughout  the  United  States,  and  to 
facilitate  their  entry  into  and  travel 
within  this  county. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bensten).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn»,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  were   added   as   cosponsors  of 
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Senate  Resolution  179.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  establish  a  Pro- 
ductivity and  Quality  Award  to  be 
made  to  those  business,  workers,  other 
individuals,  and  public-sector  organiza- 
tions which  make  contributions 
toward  sustained  improvement  In  pro- 
ductivity and  quality  performance. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  223,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  efforts  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government  in  connection  with 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2166  proposed  to  H.R. 
3363,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2167  proposed  to  H.R. 
3363.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


On  page  51.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  extend  any  contract  to  purchase 
National  Forest  timber  on  an  interest-free 
basis  as  authorized  by  section  14(c)  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-588:  16  U.S.C.  472a.(c))  or 
terminate  such  contracts  as  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  until  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  develop  and  promulgate  a  financial 
need  test  which  establishes  a  standard  of 
eligibility  for  Interest  free  contract  exten- 
sions and  terminations.  The  standard  of  eli- 
gibility established  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  based  on  a  finding 
that— 

( 1 )  the  firm  seeking  extension  or  termina- 
tion has  sustained  operating  losses  for  two 
of  the  last  three  years: 

(2)  the  ratio  of  liabilities  to  assets  of  such 
firm  has  increased  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to 
.75  or  more;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  would  not  recover 
the  contract  value  from  such  firm  if  it  de- 
faulted on  the  contract. 

No  firm  may  receive  extension  or  termina- 
tion unless  it  meets  the  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  paragraph.  No  con- 
tract entered  into  after  January  1.  1981  may 
be  extended  or  terminated.  The  authority 
granted  by  this  paragraph  to  terminate  con- 
tracts shall  be  available  only  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1984 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2178 

Mr.  NICKL£S  (for  hlniself.  Mr.  Zor- 
insky. and  Mr.  Randolph)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

On  page  12,  line  25.  strike  ■■608.302.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■607.652.000" 

On  page  13.  strike  the  colon  on  line  15 
through  the  word  •Colombia"  on  line  18. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2179 
Mr.    METZENBAUM    proposed    an 
amendment    to    the    bill.    H.R.    3363. 
supra,  as  follows: 


REVENUE  SHARING 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2180 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Glenn,  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1426)  to  reauthor- 
ize the  revenue-sharing  program  of 
general-purpose  fiscal  assistance  to 
local  governments  for  3  fiscal  years, 
and  for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

Redesignate  sections  3  through  11  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  as  sections  4 
through  12.  respectively. 

On  page  10.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ENTITLEMENTS  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6703(b)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -$4,566,700,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$5,017,000,000". 

On  page  26.  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  page  27,  line  5.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  entitlement  periods  beginning 
after  September  30.  1983. 


BRADLEY (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2181 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  DAmato.  and 
Mr.  Tsongas)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1426.  supra;  as  follows: 


Redesignate  sections  3  through  11  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  as  sections  4 
through  12,  respectively. 

On  page  10.  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ENTITIXMENTS  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6703(b)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$4,566,700,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$4,791,700,000". 

On  page  26.  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  page  27,  line  5.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  entitlement  periods  beginning 
after  September  30.  1983. 


striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (6).  (7).  and  (8)  as  paragraphs 
(5).  (6).  and  (7). 


LONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2182 

Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and 
Mr.  Bentsen)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1426,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  through  page  27,  line  5. 

On  page  27,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec.  11"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10". 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2183 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Levin)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1426,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  2,  insert  "(a)"  before 
"subsection". 

On  page  11,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6713  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  consider  any  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  adjusted  taxes  of  any  unit  of  general 
local  government  if  such  reduction— 

"(A)  results  from  a  specific  economic  dis- 
location which  causes— 

"(i)  the  closing  of  places  of  employment. 

"(ii)  declines  in  assessed  values  of.  or  re- 
ceipt of  taxes  from,  real  property,  or 

"(iii)  declines  in  sales  or  Income  tax  collec- 
tions of  such  government,  and 

"(B)  would  reduce  the  allocation  of  the 
unit  of  local  government  for  an  entitlement 
period  by  an  simount  equal  to  or  greater 
than  20  percent  of  such  allocation  for  the 
preceding  entitlement  period. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2184 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1426,  supra: 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  following  new  section: 

REPEAL  OF  DAVIS-BACON  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  .  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6704  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 


EXTENSION  AND  REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  EXPORT-IMPORT  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2185 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  979)  to  amend 
and  reauthorize  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979;  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  section: 

Sec  .  The  United  States  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  shall  not  license  for 
export,  or  approve  the  retransfer  of  any  nu- 
clear materials  or  components  that  the 
Commission  has  found  "especially  relevant 
from  the  standpoint  of  export  control  be- 
cause of  their  significance  for  nuclear  explo- 
sive purposes"  under  Sec.  109  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended  by  Sec.  309 
of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978  to  any  nonweapons  state,  as  defined  by 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
unless  and  until  that  state  has  concluded  a 
formal  agreement  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  place  all  of  its  nu- 
clear facilities  under  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards. 


REVENUE  SHARING 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2186 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1426,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

STtnilES  OF  FEDERALISM  ISSTTES 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  shall  un- 
dertake a  series  of  studies  on  federalism  and 
the  future  role  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  system. 

(2)  The  studies  which  are  required  to  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
provided  under  chapter  67  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall,  in  addition,  address 
the  following  issues: 

(A)  The  concept  of  returning  revenue 
sources,  such  as  Federal  excise  taxes  or  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax.  to  State  and  local  governments,  along 
with  responsibility  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  financial  assistance  is  now 
provided  by  the  Federal  government 
through  grants-in-aid  and  other  forms  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance. 

(B)  The  long-term  outlook  for  the  fiscal 
condition  and  fiscal  capacity  of  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments. 

(C)  The  impacts  of  the  cyclical  nature  of 
the  economy  and  other  exogenous  factors, 
such  as  unemployment,  on  the  expendi- 
tures, needs  and  revenue  raising  capability 
of   Federal,   State   and   local   governments, 


and  the  responsiveness  of  the  distribution 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  such  fac- 
tors. 

(D)  The  responsiveness  of  the  distribution 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  fiscal  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

(E)  The  responsiveness  of  the  distribution 
of  federal  assistance  to  the  need  for  services 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  to  cost- 
of-living/cost-of-govemment  differentials. 

(F)  The  mathematical  forms,  data,  and  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grant  formulas,  in- 
cluding the  alternative  allocation  formulas 
provided  under  this  Act. 

(G)  Alternative  measures  of  fiscal  capac- 
ity, such  as  State  gross  domestic  product  es- 
timates and  the  Representative  Tax  System, 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  under  chapter  67 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  major  Federal  grant  programs,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  fiscal  capacity  measures. 

(H)  The  impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  the 
deductibility  of  State  and  local  government 
obligations. 

(1)  Possible  trade-offs  between  modifica- 
tions described  in  clause  (H)  and  general 
purpose  fiscal  assistance. 

(3)(A)  The  studies  which  are  required  to 
be  made  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  de- 
signed and  conducted  in  consultation  with 
recognized  organizations  of  elected  officials 
of  State  governments  and  of  those  elected 
officials  of  local  governments  that  currently 
receive  payments  under  this  chapter,  and 
representatives  designated  by  such  organiza- 
tions. 

(B)  The  organizations  with  whom  consul- 
tation is  required  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  representatives  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 

(i)  shall  be  representative  of  all  regions  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  shall  not  include  the  advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

(C)  Not  later  than  the  date  that  is  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  an 
advisory  Group  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  designated 
representative  shall  serve  as  chair.  The 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Group  shall  in- 
clude representatives  designated  by  the 
other  agencies  and  organizations  referenced 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
The  Advisory  Group  shall  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  the  consultation  provided 
for  by  this  section,  and  shall  meet  not  less 
frequently  than  once  each  quarter  to  review 
the  progress  of  the  studies. 

(b)  After  consulting  with  the  organiza- 
tions and  representatives  with  whom  consul- 
tation is  required  under  subsection  (a)(3), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  before  the  date 
that  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  an  initial  report  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(Da  detailed  plan  for— 

(A)  assigning    agency    responsibility    for 
conducting  the  studies  which  are  required  _L 
to  be  made  under  subsection  (a)(1).  and 

(B)  disseminating  the  final  reports  on 
such  studies  to  all  persons  directly  affected 
by  the  findings  of  such  studies  and  to  the 
general  public: 

(2)  any  separate  and  dissenting  views  of 
the  organizations  with  whom  consultation  is 
required  under  paragraph  (3KA)  and  an  ex- 
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planatlon,  where  appropriate,  of  why  such 
views  were  not  Incorporated  Into  the  de- 
tailed plan  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations 
which  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Such  Initial  report  shall  take  Into  account 
the  views  of  the  organizations  and  repre- 
sentatives consulted  and  shall  Include  a 
statement  that  describes  those  views. 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  before 
June  30.  1985,  final  reports  on  the  findings 
of  the  studies  which  are  required  to  be 
made  under  subsection  (aXl).  The  final  re- 
ports shall  Include  recommendations  and  a 
separate  statement  of  any  minority  views. 

(2)  Before  the  final  reports  are  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1).  the  organiza- 
tions and  representatives  with  whom  consul- 
tation is  required  under  subsection  (a)(3) 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
final  reports.  The  final  reports  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  separate  statements 
of  the  views  of  such  organizations  and  rep- 
resentatives regarding  the  final  reports. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985. 
and  1986.  the  lesser  of— 

( 1 )  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  during 
such  fiscal  year,  or 

(2)  a  sum  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
administering  chapter  67  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  for  such  fiscal  year. 
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NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION.  FORESTRY.  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JEPSEa«I.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation.  Forestry,  and  Environ- 
ment will  hold  a  hearing  on  three  land 
conveyance  bills  on  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 22.  The  bills  to  be  considered  are 
S.  566.  S.  1503,  and  S.  129.  and  the  ac- 
companying H.R.  24. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SR  3  28- A. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-0014. 


Senate  on  Thursday.  September  22.  at 
10  a.m..  to  consider  recent  develop- 
ments concerning  the  USIA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unamimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Thursday,  September  22.  at 
3  p.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  the  po- 
litical and  military  situation  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION,  FORESTRY,  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion, Forestry  and  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  September  22,  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  consider  S.  566,  S.  1503.  and 
S.  129,  conveyance  bills,  and  the  ac- 
companying H.R.  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  September 
22,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  con- 
sider the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution,  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  September  22,  to  consider 
S.  1329.  relating  to  the  Wetlands  Loan 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Report  (No.  83-10)  to  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  From  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget— Status  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1983 
Congressional  Budget  Adopted  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  AQION  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  15, 
1983 


IMI 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

select  committee  on  intelligence 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  Septemoer  21, 
at  2  p.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  foreign  relations 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to   meet   during    the   session   of   the 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


[In  millions  a*  iWlanI 

Budget 
auttionly 

Outlays 

Revenues 

Rnsed  2  iHidHl  lesolution  level 877.200 

807.400 
806.980 

420 

604.300 

CuiienI  level                  M9.M7 

604,131 
0 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$7,903  million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  the  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $420  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measures  that  would  result  in  reve- 
nue loss  exceeding  $0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  91.« 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  (S. 
675)  overturning  a  provision  of  Public 
Law  97-377  which  causes  budget  au- 
thority to  increase  by  $117  million. 

The  report  follows: 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  5.  Postmaster  General  Bolger 
spoke  before  the  International  Plat- 
form Association.  It  was  an  excellent 
speech  which  charts  the  progress  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  recent  years. 
In  this  statement,  the  Postmaster 
states  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's 
surplus  of  last  year  will  be  replicated 
this  year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
This  is  welcome  news  indeed  and  a 
tribute  to  his  leadership. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Postmaster  General  Bolger's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  by  William  F.  Bolger. 
Postmaster  General 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentleman.  1 
have  a  story  to  report  to  you  this  morning. 
It  is  a  story  of  major  national  importance 
and  consequence.  But  I'll  wager  that  you 
have  not  read  about  it  in  your  morning 
newspaper  or  seen  it  on  the  evening  news. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that.  After  all.  my 
story  does  not  involve  political  intrigue,  or 
conflict,  or  scandal.  Instead,  it  has  to  do 
with  government— specifically,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service.  It  is  about  the  nitty- 
gritty,  complex,  unglamorous  work  of  turn- 
ing a  massive  government  bureaucracy 
around.  It  is  a  story  about  making  one  gov- 


ernment agency  work— and  work  phenome- 
nally well— for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Some  may  not  consider  that  exciting 
news.  But  it  Is  a  story  of  profound  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people.  And  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  story  that  has  its  own  drama 
and  Interest.  Consider  the  context  of  the 
Postal  Service's  success  In  recent  years. 

At  a  time  when  Federal  agencies  are  fight- 
ing for  a  fatter  slice  of  the  Treasury's 
budget  pie,  the  Postal  Service  has  gone  on  a 
permanent  fiscal  diet.  We  are  a  $24-billlon 
government  agency  that  does  not  receive 
even  one  dime  of  taxpayer  subsidy. 

And  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Is  fighting  record  deficits,  the  Postal 
Service  is  on  the  verge  of  achieving  its 
second  straight  annual  surplus. 

Last  year  the  Postal  Service  closed  out 
with  a  net  income  of  $802  million.  And  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  we  are  projecting  a 
surplus  of  approximately  $500  million. 

This  is  welcome  news— both  for  us  and  for 
you.  After  all.  there  is  a  direct  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  between  postal  surpluses 
and  the  postponement  of  rate  increases. 

But  my  central  message  this  afternoon  is 
that  we  must  not  overlook  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  all  this  black  ink.  To  my  mind, 
the  most  notable  fact  about  the  recent 
postal  surpluses  is  that  they  are  not  aberra- 
tions. 

People  are  so  used  to  associating  the 
Postal  Service  with  red  ink  and  deficits,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  speak  of  last  year's 
surplus  as  a  one-shot  success— a  passing  of 
good  fortune. 

You  hear  people  speak  of  1982  as  though 
it  just  happened  to  be  "a  good  year."  And 
they  say  that  we  might  be  "lucky  enough" 
to  have  a  second  "good  year"  in  1983. 

Well,  what  people  don't  seem  to  appreci- 
ate is  that  "luck"— as  Branch  Rickey  used  to 
say— "is  the  residue  of  hard  work."  They 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Postal 
Service's  so-called  "luck"  Is  becoming  an  un- 
mistakable trend. 

If.  in  fact,  we  finish  1983  with  another 
surplus,  that  would  make  the  third  year  out 
of  the  last  six  that  we  have  recorded  a  net 
income.  And  even  more  sig^nificant.  across 
that  six-year  period  (from  1978  through 
1983).  our  surpluses  and  deficits  will  have 
balanced  each  other  out.  We  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  living  within  our  income. 

Now.  I  am  not  here  to  boast  about  this  ac- 
complishment. After  all.  breaking-even  is 
what  the  law  tells  us  we  should  be  doing  in 
the  Postal  Service. 

But  given  the  long  and  not-always-happy 
record  of  post  office  finances.  I  believe  that 
our  ability  to  live  within  our  income  over 
the  last  six  years  is  a  very  notable  achieve- 
ment ...  an  historic  achievement.  And 
quite  frankly,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  luck 
or  happenstance. 

The  simple  fact  we  must  recognize  is  this: 
In  the  13  years  since  it  was  reorganized  into 
an  Independent  federal  agency,  the  Postal 
Service  has  developed  into  a  mature,  effi- 
cient, and  self-sustaining  business  enter- 
prise. Indeed,  we  have  established  ourselves 
as  precisely  the  kind  of  streamlined  govern- 
mental corporation  that  was  envisioned  in 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Consider  the  magnitude  of  what  has  been 
accomplished: 

Only  13  years  ago.  the  Post  Office  was 
mired  in  a  debilitating  system  of  political 
patronage.  Our  productivity  was  falling.  We 
were  hopelessly  addicted  to  larger  and 
larger  transfusions  of  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  (How  soon  people  forget  that 
the  old  Post  Office  was  dependent  on  tax- 


payer dollars  for  a  huge  portion  of  its 
budget.  In  1970.  the  last  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Post  Office  Department  managed 
to  run  up  a  $166  million  deficit— despite  the 
fact  that  nearly  one  quarter  of  its  budget 
was  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer.) 

Let's  look  briefly  at  two  critical  measures 
of  the  Postal  Service's  performance  since 
Reorganization:  productivity  and  the  cost  of 
mailing.  Take  productivity  first.  After  all. 
that  is  the  ultimate  measure  of  any  organi- 
zation's ability  to  manage  Itself  effectively. 

Now,  I  realize  it  is  hard  to  measure  the 
productivity  of  most  government  agencies. 
It's  difficult  to  quantify  an  increase  in 
output  by  employees  in,  for  instance,  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

But  the  Postal  Service  deals  in  a  concrete, 
measurable  service,  so  you  can  cite  hard 
productivity  figures.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  Reorga- 
nization, the  post  office's  productivity  was 
falling. 

In  contrast,  over  the  decade-plus  since  Re- 
organization, we  have  achieved  an  extraor- 
dinary productivity  increase  of  44  percent. 
It  has  been  a  textbook  case  of  doing  more 
with  less: 

We  have  handled  a  huge  34  percent  ex- 
pansion in  mail  volume.  But  instead  of  in- 
creasing our  workforce  by  a  comparable 
amount,  we  have  actually  cut  our  workforce 
10  percent. 

How?:  Through  a  relentless  emphasis  on 
efficiency,  productivity  and  "working  smart- 
er." 

Of  course,  with  a  productivity  surge  like 
that,  it's  no  secret  how  we  have  been  able  to 
hold  down  postage  rates  in  recent  years. 
Since  May  1978.  the  price  of  a  First-Class 
stamp  has  risen  a  nickel— roughly  33  per- 
cent. In  contrast,  over  the  same  period  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  tracked  an  infla- 
tion rate  of  52  percent— a  full  19  points 
higher. 

You  know,  I  always  find  it  ironic  when 
people  of  my  generation  get  nostalgic  about 
the  3-cent  stamp  of  their  childhood.  They 
like  to  point  to  today's  20-cent  stamp  as  a 
measure  of  the  post  office's  wrack  and  ruin. 

Well,  if  you  take  the  time  to  discount 
today's  20-cent  stamp  for  50  years  of  infla- 
tion, you  find  that  a  First-Class  stamp  costs 
not  one  bit  more  today  than  it  did  in  1932. 
The  big  difference  is  that  back  in  1932.  that 
3-cent  stamp  was  massively  subsidized  by 
taxpayer  dollars.  Three  cents  did  not  reflect 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service. 

But  today,  the  Postal  Service  operates  on 
a  strictly  pay-as-you-go  basis.  We  don't  need 
and  we  are  not  asking  for  a  subsidy  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

Now.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  no  intention  of  resting  on  its  laurels. 
Our  competitors  in  the  communications 
marketplace  would  never  allow  us  that 
luxury. 

Indeed,  earlier  this  year  we  embarked  on 
one  of  our  most  ambitious  initiatives  yet: 
the  implementation  of  automation  and  ZIP 
+  4. 

The  Postal  Service's  new  automated 
equipment— which  uses  an  electric  eye  to 
read  ZIP  Codes  and  sort  the  mail— is  many 
times  faster  than  our  current  machinery, 
and  considerably  more  accurate.  And  the 
ZIP  -I-  4  program  will  allow  that  new  auto- 
mated equipment  to  sort  mail  right  down  to 
a  given  street  on  a  carrier's  route. 

Incidentally.  I  would  emphasize  that  ZIP 
-I-  4  will  be  completely  voluntary  for  all 
mailers.  And  it  will  be  targeted  primarily  for 
large-volume  business  mailers,  who  will  re- 


ceive a  price  Incentive  if  they  choose  to  use 
it. 

Together,  automation  and  ZIP  -^  4  will 
allow  us  to  make  continued  strides  in  pro- 
ductivity. And  as  a  result,  they  will  save  us 
billions  of  dollars  in  labor  coFts  over  the 
coming  years. 

Of  course  all  of  the  factors  I  have  men- 
tioned so  far  are  tied  together  and  mutually 
reinforcing:  the  surpluses,  the  productivity 
increases,  the  stable  rates  and  expanding 
mail  volume,  the  commitment  to  automa- 
tion. They  add  up  to  a  F>erformance  record 
that  would  be  the  envy  of  any  private  corpo- 
ration, and  one  that  is  unprecedented  for  a 
major  government  agency. 

So  It  Is  with  some  understatement  that 
John  Tlemey.  a  professor  of  government  at 
Georgetown  University,  wrote  in  his  recent 
study  of  the  Postal  Service  that  (and  I 
quote):  "The  United  States  Postal  Service, 
created  in  1971  out  of  the  ribs  of  the  old 
Post  Office  Department,  is  a  monument  to 
the  capacity  of  the  American  government  to 
change."  (close  quote) 

Now.  all  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Postal 
Ser\'ice's  critics  have  been  silenced.  On  the 
contrary.  We  remain  a  highly  visible  govern- 
ment agency— certainly  the  most  visible  gov- 
ernment agency  in  the  everyday  lives  of  the 
American  people.  And  as  such,  we  will 
remain  fair  game  for  criticism  both  from  or- 
dinary citizens  and  from  private  research 
groups.  Indeed,  since  1971.  public  and  pri- 
vate studies  of  the  Postal  Service  have  been 
issued  at  aT>  av-rage  rate  of  one  every  12 
days. 

I  happen  to  consider  that  a  healthy 
thing— it  is  one  aspect  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's accountability  to  the  American  public. 
But  I  must  confe.'^s  to  a  certain  bewilder- 
ment over  all  the  contradictory  advice  and 
criticism. 

For  instance,  last  January,  two  critiques 
of  the  Postal  Service  were  issued  back-to- 
back  by  reputable  Washington  think-tanks. 
One  of  those  study  groups.  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law.  is  gen- 
erally considered  liberal  in  its  politics.  Its 
report  said  that  the  Postal  Service  faces  too 
much  competition.  It  attacked  the  Postal 
Service  for  (and  I  quote)  our  "single-minded 
drive  for  efficiency."  (close  quote)  And  it 
said  that  this  obsession  with  efficiency  has 
put  too  much  pressure  on  postal  employees. 

The  second  study,  issued  by  the  conser\'a- 
tive  Heritage  Foundation,  said  precisely  the 
opposite.  It  asserted  that  the  Postal  Service 
faces  too  little  competition.  As  a  result,  it 
said  (and  I  quote)  "management  has  no  In- 
centive to  control  costs."  (close  quote)  In 
other  words,  the  second  study  claims  that 
our  lack  of  concern  for  efficiency  is  destroy- 
ing us. 

Well,  I'll  leave  it  to  you  to  figure  out  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  these  two  reports. 
Though  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  being 
criticized  from  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum,  then  we  must  be  doing  something 
right. 

But  there  is  one  statement  in  the  Heritage 
study  that  I  cannot  let  stand  without  rebut- 
tal. The  author  states  that  when  the  Post 
Office  was  reorganized  in  1971  (quote) 
"Congress  created  a  monster.  ...  It  de- 
ceived the  American  people."  (close  quott) 

Now.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the 
author  intends  by  that  "monster'  ar.alogy. 
Evidently  he  sees  the  Postal  Servic*  as  a 
dragon  that  inhales  taxpayer  dollars  and  ex- 
hales deficits.  If  that  is  what  he  has  in 
mind,  then  I  have  to  questio!)  both  the 
extent  and  the  quality  of  the  author's  re- 
search. 
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Were  I  to  borrow  from  the  world  of  make- 
believe  for  an  analogy  to  the  Postal  Service. 
I  wouldn't  choose  a  dragon.  I  think  a  more 
appropriate  parrallel  would  be  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

You  know,  we  live  In  a  time  when  not  just 
many,  but  most  government  agencies— both 
at  the  national  and  sUte  level-are  undergo- 
ing financial  convulsions.  They  are  suffer- 
ing record  deficits  and  cutting  back  on  some 
of  the  most  basic  services. 

But  the  Postal  Service  stands  out  as  a 
prominent  exception.  Instead  of  cutting 
services,  we  have  offered  a  variety  of  new 
services.  We  have  a  well-paid  and  secure 
workforce.  Our  financial  health  Is  robust. 
And  for  all  that,  we  still  manage  to  charge 
only  20  cents  for  a  first-class  letter— lower 
than  the  postage  of  any  other  nation  In  the 
industrialized  free  world,  with  the  exception 
of  Switzerland. 

But  incredibly,  there  are  those— fortu- 
nately only  a  vocal  minority— who  would 
kUl  the  golden  goose.  There  are  those  who 
think  the  Private  Express  Statutes  (the  leg- 
islation that  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  to 
deliver  First -Class  Mail)  should  be  repealed, 
and  that  the  Postal  Service  should  compete 
In  an  unregulated  arena  with  private  letter 
carriers. 

I  must  admit  that,  on  a  theoretical  level.  I 
would  relish  the  opportunity  to  compete  in 
the  free  market— but  only  if  the  PosUl 
Service  did  not  have  one  hand  tied  behind 
its  back  by  regulations  .  .  .  and  only  if  we 
and  our  competitors  were  allowed  to  operate 
according  to  the  same  ground  rules.  I  know 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  what  it  takes  to 
suceed  in  such  a  competition. 

Indeed,  in  one  limited  area— the  market 
for  overnight  mail  delivery— the  Postal 
Service  has  already  been  tested  against  pri- 
vate-sector competition.  We  have  gone  head 
to  head  with  Federal  Express  and  other  top- 
flight corporations  since  the  mid  1970s.  And 
we  have  proved  lean  enough  and  reliable 
enough  to  double  our  Express  Mail  volume 
every  two  years  since  1976. 

So  our  support  for  the  Private  Express 
Statutes  does  not  arise  from  any  fear  of 
competition.  Those  sUtules  exist  not  to  pro- 
tect the  Postal  Service,  but  to  protect  the 
American  people.  For  it  is  only  under  the 
umbrella  of  that  legislation  that  the  citizens 
of  this  nation  can  be  assured  of  a  universal 
delivery  system  and  a  uniform  structure  of 
rates. 

Now,  I  wont  deny  that  private  carriers 
wotild  be  able  to  carry  some  of  the  mail 
more  cheaply  and  turn  a  profit.  But  they 
could  do  it  only  by  skimming  the  cream  off 
the  mail  business.  As  smart  business  people, 
they  would  serve  only  the  high-volume,  low- 
cost  areas  such  as  downtown  business  and 
residential  districts. 

But  who  would  deliver  the  mail  to  high- 
cost  areas  such  as  rural  America?  Who 
would  deliver  to  sparsely  populated  sub 
urlK?  And  to  inner-city  neighborhoods? 

And  equally  important,  who  would  per- 
form the  functions  of  what  I  call  the 
"hidden  Postal  Service' —those  costly  and 
not-so- visible  functions  that  people  have 
come  to  take  for  granted?  For  example;  the 
forwarding  of  mail:  protection  of  the  public 
against  mail  fraud  and  false  advertising;  and 
handling  of  the  huge  volume  of  foreign 
mail. 

Private  carriers  wouldn't  touch  those 
functions  with  a  ten-foot  pole  because 
there's  not  a  dime  of  profit  in  them.  But  the 
Postal  Service  does  them  for  a  simple 
reason:  Because— despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  no  longer  underwritten  by  taxpayer  dol- 


lars—we remain  totally  committed  to  our 
role  as  a  public,  government  service.  And 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Private  Express 
Statutes,  we  will  continue  to  provide  fair 
and  efficient  service  to  all  the  people— not 
Just  the  privileged  few. 

Now.  my  Intent  this  afternoon  Is  not  to 
tell  you  that  the  Postal  Service  is  without 
faults.  The  fact  is.  we  need  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  providing  consistent  delivery  service. 
And  I  readily  acknowledge  that  the  level  of 
courtesy  in  many  of  our  post  offices  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

These  and  other  shortcomings  persist.  But 
let  me  point  out  that  the  Postal  Ser\'ice  has 
a  solid  record  of  facing  up  to  problems  and 
tackling  them  head-on.  And  in  that  regard, 
our  ability  in  recent  years  to  cut  the  Gordi- 
an  knot  of  postal  deficits  Is  ample  evidence 
of  our  seriousness. 

A  brief  13  years  ago.  the  old  Post  Office 
Department  was  a  massive,  deficit-ridden 
bureaucracy  that  everyone  thought  to  be 
immovable  and  beyond  redemption.  Today, 
the  new  Postal  Service  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  how  a  government  agency  can  l>e  run 
like  a  business:  efficiently  .  .  .  with  a  com- 
mitment to  service  .  .  .  and  within  its 
income. 

The  American  people  should  expect  no 
less  from  me.  And  they  should  expect  no 
less  from  the  other  670,000  public  servants 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

Now,  with  that  said,  1  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have.* 


A  REPORT  BY  MR.  NORMAN 
TURE  CONCERNING  THE  USE 
OF  IDBS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  an  interesting  and  in- 
depth  report  on  the  use  of  industrial 
development  bonds  (IDE's)  in  New 
York  State.  This  study  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Norman  B.  Ture.  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  report  by  Mr.  Ture  states  that 
in  the  13-year  history  of  New  York's 
IDB  program,  over  123,000  jobs  were 
added  or  saved  in  companies  operating 
facilities  financed  by  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds.  Mr.  Ture  points  out 
that  only  14  percent  of  these  compa- 
nies were  members  of  the  Fortune  500. 
The  point  made  here,  of  course,  is  that 
large,  creditworthy  companies  are  not 
the  firms  that  predominantly  utilize 
IDB's.  In  fact,  and  of  equal  impor- 
tance, only  15  of  the  companies  using 
IDB's  employed  over  500  people.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  IDB's  are  used  pri- 
marily by  small  firms  that  have  diffi- 
culty raising  capital. 

Today,  IDB's  are  under  attack  in  the 
Congress.  H.R.  1635  would  destroy  the 
economic  usefulness  of  the  program. 
The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
would  be  well  served  to  read  Mr. 
Ture's  study.  What  is  true  about  the 
use  of  IDB's  in  New  York  State,  is  true 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Ture's 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  report  follows: 


Industrial  Revenue  Bonds:  Estimates  or 
Employment  Effects  and  Size  of  Benefit- 
ting Companies 
(By  Norman  B.  Ture.  Economic  Consultant) 
summary 
The  use  of  tax-exempt  financing  for  pri- 
vate capital  projects  has  been  confined  pri- 
marily to  small  companies  and  has  added 
significantly  to  total  employment.  These 
conclusions  are  strongly  indicated  by  data 
compiled  for  New  York  State.  Over  the  thir- 
teen years  of  the  State's  industrial  revenue 
bond  program.  123.541  jobs  were  added  or 
saved  in  companies  operating  facilities  fi- 
nanced by  industrial  revenue  bonds  (IRSs). 
Support  for  this  finding  is  provided  by 
data  from  a  survey  by  the  New  York  Job 
Development  Authority  (JDA)  of  companies 
undertaking  capital  projects  with  Ux- 
exempt  second  mortgage  loans  made  by 
JDA.  This  survey  shows  that  in  the  855  re- 
sponding companies,  the  actual  number  of 
employees  at  the  end  of  1982  totaled  75.845. 
a  gain  of  21,023  or  38  percent  over  the 
54.822  employees  in  these  companies  at  the 
lime  of  their  application  for  JDA  loans. 

Particularly  impressive  were  the  employ- 
ment gains  in  companies  with  JDA  loans 
during  the  years  1979  through  1982.  These 
four  years  were  marked  by  poor  economic 
performance  nationwide;  real  GNP  see- 
sawed within  a  very  narrow  range  from  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1978  through  the  last 
quarter  of  1982.  But  the  aggregate  employ- 
ment of  companies  obtaining  JDA  loans 
during  these  four  years  increased  by  2.154 
or  21  percent  over  the  number  on  the  job  as 
the  time  the  JDA  loan  applications  were 
made. 

All  but  a  handful  of  companies  receiving 
JDA  funding  for  capital  projects  were  quite 
small,  as  measured  by  number  of  employees. 
Only  15  of  the  855  reporting  firms  had  more 
than  500  employees.  Four-fifths  of  the  com- 
panies had  100  or  fewer  workers.  Similar  re- 
sults are  indicated  with  respect  to  IRB  fi- 
nancing;-less  than  14  percent  of  the  cases  of 
IRB  financing  in  New  York  involved  For- 
tune 500  companies  over  the  programs  life. 

introduction:  the  policy  issues 
The  increasing  volume  of  IRBs  issued 
during  the  late  1970s  and  so  far  in  this 
decade  has  generated  renewed  concern 
about  the  tax  treatment  of  these  debt  in- 
struments. The  criticism  of  IRBs  focuses  on 
a  number  of  issues,  some  of  which  are  of 
long  standing,  associated  with  the  tax  ex- 
emption of  interest  on  general  obligation 
state  and  local  debt  issues  in  general.  Promi- 
nent among  these  issues  are  the  alleged  in- 
efficiency of  tax  exemption,  the  upward 
pressure  on  state  and  local  government  gen- 
eral obligation  debt  interest  rates,  hence  on 
the  cost  to  states  and  localities  for  financing 
government  in  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
the  consequent  effects  in  raising  interest 
rates  for  virtually  all  debt  issues,  the  loss  of 
tax  revenues  suffered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  violation  of  the  standards 
of  tax  fairness,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
tax-exempts  are  presumed  to  be  held  pri- 
marily by  upper-bracket  Individuals  and  fi- 
nancial institutions.  In  the  case  of  small- 
issue  IRBs,  this  list  of  complaints  is  elabo- 
rated to  Include  the  allegation  that  those  in- 
strumenU  fail  to  serve  the  objectives  sought 
by  the  statutes  which  authorize  their  tax 
exemption.  Specifically,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Incentives  for  capital  formation  afford- 
ed by  exempting  the  interest  on  these  issues 
from  tax  are  not  confined  to  appropriate  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  that  the  IRB  issues  are 


not  limited  to  financing  Investments  by 
small  businesses,  and  that  the  use  of  these 
Instruments  does  not  result  in  any  Increase 
in  total  capital  formation  and  employment. 

This  discussion  focuses  only  on  the  last 
two  of  the  issues  suggested  by  the  preceding 
listing  of  criticisms,  I.e.,  is  small-issue  IRB 
financing  confined  primarily  to  small  com- 
panies, and  does  the  use  of  IRBs  contribute 
to  Increasing  employment? 

irb's  and  employment 

The  use  of  IRBs  reduces  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital to  firms  on  whose  behalf  the  IRBs  are 
Issued  by  reducing  an  important  element  in 
their  financing  costs.  Because  bondhold- 
ers—the suppliers  of  the  capital  obtained 
through  this  financing— are  exempt  from 
Federal  taxes  on  the  Interest  on  the  bonds, 
they  are  willing  to  accept  a  lower  yield  on 
any  given  amount  of  saving  committed  to 
these  bonds  than  If  the  bond  interest  were 
taxable.  By  the  same  token,  unless  one  as- 
sumes that  people  are  entirely  unresponsive 
to  the  net-of-tax  return  they  obtain  for  the 
use  of  their  saving,  the  response  Is  both  an 
Increase  in  the  proportion  of  their  saving 
channeled  into  these  investments  and  an  in- 
crease in  total  saving.  Because  the  tax  ex- 
emption serves  to  reduce  the  coupon  rate  on 
the  obligations,  the  amount  which  the  com- 
panies using  the  facilities  financed  by  IRBs 
must  pay  to  provide  the  revenues  to  the  is- 
suing authorities  for  the  service  of  the 
bonds  is,  obviously,  less  than  if  the  bonds 
were  taxable.  This  reduction  in  financing 
cost  increases  the  number  of  investment 
projects  which  can  meet  the  companies' 
minimum  rate  of  return  requirements. 

For  some  companies,  the  availability  of 
IRB  financing  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween undertaking  a  project  or  foregoing  it 
altogether.  In  other  cases,  IRB  financing  re- 
sults in  a  somewhat  larger  capital  project  or 
a  greater  number  of  projects  than  would 
otherwise  be  undertaken.  In  any  event,  the 
lower  cost  of  capital  afforded  by  IRB  fi- 
nancing results  in  an  increase  in  the  opti- 
mum amount  of  capital  firms  want  to  use, 
leading  to  an  Increase  in  the  business 
demand  for  capital  facilities. 

In  this  context,  the  assertion  often  ad- 
vanced by  opponents  of  IRB  tax  exemption 
that  the  use  of  IRBs  contributes  little  if 
anything  to  increasing  aggregate  capital  for- 
mation is  without  foundation.  To  assert 
that  business  generally  would  undertake  the 
same  volume  of  capital  additions  in  any 
given  period  of  time  with  or  without  the 
benefits  of  such  financing  is  equivalent  to 
asserting  that  businesses'  investment  plans 
are  completely  insensitive  to  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital. Similarly,  to  assert  that  IRB's  tax  ex- 
emption has  no  effect  on  the  total  volume 
of  private  saving  Is  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  people  will  save  the  same  amount  irre- 
spective of  how  much  consumption  they 
must  give  up  for  any  given  return  or  irre- 
spective of  how  well  rewarded  they  are  for 
saving. 

The  increase  in  capital  inputs  (resulting 
from  business  response  to  IRB  financing) 
raises  the  capital:  labor  ratio,  which  in- 
creases the  productivity  of  labor  compared 
to  levels  that  would  otherwise  prevail.  This 
increase  in  productivity  increases  the 
demand  for  labor  services  and  raises  real 
wage  rates;  higher  real  wage  rates  induce  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  labor  services  sup- 
plied. The  increases  in  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  the  services  of  labor  result  in 
gains  in  the  employment  level.  This  higher 
level  of  employment  brings  about  an  in- 
crease in  total  labor  compensation.  And  the 
increases  in  labor  and  capital  inputs  in  pro- 


duction results  in  expansion  of  total  output 
compared  to  the  levels  that  would  otherwise 
be  realized.  The  higher  levels  of  real  output, 
hence  total  real  income,  in  turn  generate 
higher  levels  of  both  consumption  and 
saving  and  capital  formation. 

Critics  of  IRB  tax  exemption  assert  that 
the  use  of  these  Instruments  contributes 
little,  if  anything,  to  total  employment, 
analogous  to  their  claim  that  IRBs  afford 
no  effective  Incentive  for  additional  saving 
and  investment.  The  argument  is  that  the 
use  of  IRBs  may  well  result  in  a  shift  in  jobs 
from  one  location  or  employer  to  another, 
but  no  increase  in  overall  employment  re- 
sults. Hence,  it  is  argued,  the  policy  objec- 
tive sought  by  tax  exemption  of  IRBs— to 
provide  net  gains  in  employment— is  not 
served. 

No  evidence  is  provided  by  IRB  critics  to 
support  their  claims  that  IRBs  result  in  no 
net  increases  in  capital  formation  and  em- 
ployment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  without 
question  the  use  of  IRBs  reduce  the  cost  of 
saving  and  the  cost  of  capital,  one  would 
think  the  burden  of  proof  would  rest  on 
IRB  critics  to  show  that  saving  and  capital 
formation  are  unresponsive  to  these  incen- 
tives. Similarly,  one  would  think  that  the 
IRB  critics  would  bear  the  onus  for  showing 
that  no  increases  in  employment  are  associ- 
ated with  the  additional  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  service  facilities  which  result  be- 
cause IRBs  reduce  the  cost  of  saving  and 
capital. 

Any  empirical  demonstration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness or  ineffectiveness  of  any  tax  provi- 
sion in  contributing  to  additional  saving, 
capital  formation,  and/or  employment  of 
course  requires  showing  what  these  would 
amount  to  in  the  absence  of  the  tax  provi- 
sion. Because  there  is  seldom  if  ever  the  op- 
portunity to  undertake  the  kind  of  con- 
trolled social  experiment  which  would  be 
needed  for  this  purpose,  providing  evidence 
as  to  these  "what  if"  conditions  is  generally 
not  possible.  One  must  rely  on  other  types 
of  information  on  the  basis  of  which  one 
may  draw  reasonable  inferences. 

In  this  connection,  some  extremely  useful 
and  indicative  data  are  available  pertaining 
to  experience  in  the  State  of  New  York  with 
tax-exempt  second  mortgage  loans  made  by 
the  New  York  Job  Development  Authority 
to  companies  locating  or  expanding  in  New 
York.  Applicants  for  this  financing  submit  a 
variety  of  information  to  the  JDA,  including 
the  number  of  additional  jobs  which  they 
believe  will  result  from  the  proposed  capital 
projects  to  be  undertaken  with  the  tax- 
exempt  financing.  To  be  sure,  one  might 
well  regard  the  applicant's  estimates  with 
some  skepticism,  in  view  of  their  obvious 
self-serving  aspect.  But  the  JDA  also  com- 
piles information  showing  the  number  of 
employees  the  applicant  firm  had  at  the  lo- 
cation for  which  the  tax-exempt  financing 
is  sought  at  the  time  of  the  application  and 
the  number  of  employees  actually  on  the 
job  at  that  location  at  subsequent  reporting 
dates.  Comparison  of  these  employment 
data  provide  substantial  indication  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tax-exempt  financing  in 
adding  to  employment.  Although  these 
bond  issues  are  not  identical  to  IRBs,  the  re- 
sults they  produce  must  be  quite  similar  to 
those  afforded  by  IRB  financing. 

As  of  December  1982,  these  employment 
data  were  available  from  855  companies  for 
whom  tax-exempt  financing  through  JDA 
had  been  undertaken  since  the  early  1960's. 
Based  on  reports  received  as  of  September 
30,  1982,  reporting  companies  were  80.9  per 
cent   of   all   companies   actually   obtaining 


such  financing.  On  this  basis,  th.  n.  about 
1.057  companies  had  actually  undertaken 
projects  with  the  tax-exempt  financing. 

The  855  responding  companies  had  report- 
ed employment  of  54,822  as  of  the  lime  of 
their  loan  applications.  They  projected  em- 
ployment of  82,479  when  the  projects  for 
which  the  loan  application  were  filed  were 
to  be  in  operation.  As  of  December  1982.  the 
actual  number  of  employees  totaled  75,845. 
Although  this  number  is  6,634  short  of  the 
projected  employment  level,  it  represents  a 
gain  of  21,023.  or  38  percent,  over  the  origi- 
nal 54,822  employees  of  the  applying  compa- 
nies. 

In  a  dynamic  business  environment,  the 
results  of  capital  formation  projects  often 
differ  from  those  anticipated  when  the 
project  plans  are  formulated  and  the  financ- 
ing is  undertaken.  Changes  in  the  demand 
for  the  producKs)  in  the  production  of 
which  the  new  capital  is  to  contribute  may 
result  in  better  performance  than  expected, 
reflected  in  greater  gains  in  employment 
than  originally  anticipated.  Demand 
changes,  on  the  other  hand,  may  also  lead 
to  disappointing  results.  The  very  substan- 
tial gains  in  employment  of  the  companies 
using  the  JDA  loans,  therefore,  cannot  be 
ascribed  in  full  to  the  response  to  the  tax- 
exempt  financing  itself.  By  the  same  token, 
neither  can  the  modest  shortfall  of  actual 
employment  from  that  anticipated  when 
the  loans  were  applied  for  be  construed  as 
measures  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  tax- 
exempt  financing.  A  conservative  assess- 
ment would  be  that  over  the  years  company 
growth  assisted  by  the  tax-exempt  financing 
had  contributed  importantly  to  expansion 
of  employment. 

Economic  circumstances  over  the  20  years 
for  which  participating  companies  reF)orted 
varied  widely  from  recession  to  rapid 
growth,  with  a  significant  expansion  of  ca- 
pacity and  output  overall.  One  might,  ac- 
cordingly, interpret  the  employment  gains 
reported  by  the  companies  receiving  JDA 
losses  as  reflecting  the  overall  economic  ex- 
pansion rather  than  response  to  the  incen- 
tives conveyed  by  tax-exempt  financing. 

To  sharpen  the  focus  on  the  likely  effects 
of  the  tax-exempt  financing,  consider  the 
results  only  for  JDA  loans  extended  in  the 
years  1979  through  1982.  These  were  years 
of  poor  economic  performance  nationwide. 
On  a  fourth  quarter  to  fourth  quarter  basis, 
real  GNP  increased  by  only  1.4  percent  in 
1979.  fell  by  0.8  percent  in  1980.  rose  by  2.0 
percent  in  1981.  and  fell  by  1.7  percent  in 
1982.  The  fourth  quarter  1982  real  GNP  was 
only  0.8  percent  greater  than  that  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1978.  In  this  period,  the 
aggregate  employment  of  companies  obtain- 
ing JDA  loans,  as  of  the  time  of  their  appli- 
cation for  the  loans,  was  10,249.  Projected 
employment  was  16.555.  Actual  employment 
by  these  firms  as  of  the  end  of  1982  was 
12.403.  While  the  actual  employment  results 
fell  short  of  expectations,  they  nevertheless 
represented  a  gain  of  2.154  employees,  or  21 
percent. 

The  industrial  development  bond  program 
has  been  in  existence  in  New  York  for  13 
years.  Over  this  period  local  industrial  de- 
velopment agencies  have  floated  bonds  to- 
taling almost  $2.7  billion.  During  the  period. 
97  agencies  issued  bonds  for  1,271  projects. 
Industrial  facility  bonds,  valued  at  $1.3  bil- 
lion, account  for  49  percent  of  the  dollar 
total.  Pollution-control  and  commercial  fa- 
cility bonds  amount  to  $536  million  and 
$835  million,  respectively.  Although  employ- 
ment data  of  the  sort  provided  the  JDA  are 
not  available  from  the  district  industrial  de- 
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velopment  agencies,  estimates  of  new  or 
saved  Jobs  are  provided  by  the  companies 
operating  faculties  for  which  IRB  financing 
was  provided.  The  reported  new  or  saved 
Jobs  attributable  to  IRB  financing  aggre- 
gate 123,541  over  the  13-year  period  ending 
E>ecember  31.  1982. 

The  Industrial  development  agency  data 
combined  with  the  JDA  survey  information 
strongly  urge  that  the  use  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing for  Industrial,  commercial,  and 
service  businesses  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  expansion  of  total  employment. 
The  view  that  the  employment  gains  of 
companies  whose  capital  projects  are  so  fi- 
nanced are  merely  at  the  expense  of  other 
firms  rests  on  an  Implicit  assumption  that 
there  is,  at  any  time,  some  fixed  number  of 
Jobs  which  cannot  be  expanded  irrespective 
of  the  incentives  for  doing  so.  It  is,  in  fact, 
absurd  to  assume  that  each  time  a  company 
with  IRB  or  JDA  financing  increased  ite  em- 
ployment some  other  companies  lost  an 
equal  number  of  workers.  Any  such  assump- 
tion has  no  more  credibility  than  the  as- 
sumption that  when  companies  obtaining 
IRB  or  JDA  financing  reduced  the  number 
of  their  employees,  other  companies  neces- 
sarily Increased  their  employment  in  equal 
numbers.  To  repeat,  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion is  that  significant  net  emplo>Tnent 
gains  are  reflected  in  the  data  provided  by 
the  New  York  Industrial  development  agen- 
cies and  the  JDA. 

SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  OBTAINING  IRB  FINANCING 

The  information  reported  by  companies 
obtaining  IRB  or  JDA  second  mortgage  fi- 
nancing does  not  include  detailed  data 
about  the  companies'  size.  An  examination 
of  the  list  of  companies  for  whose  facilities 
IRB  financing  was  provided  shows  that  less 
than  14  percent  of  the  cases  involved  For- 
tune 500  companies.  To  be  sure,  this  does 
not  necessarily  demonstrate  that  all  of  the 
remaining  cases  involved  very  small  compa- 
nies, but  it  does  strongly  indicate  that  the 
benefits  of  IRB  financing  do  not  go  primari- 
ly to  large  companies. 

Substantial  confirmation  for  this  conclu- 
sion is  provided  by  the  survey  of  companies 
obtaining  JDA  financing.  According  to  Mr. 
Michael  P.  Woods.  Director.  Industrial  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Marketing  of  the  New  York  Power 
Authority,  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  1.035  companies  obtaining  JDA  financ- 
ing through  September  1982  are  small  com- 
panies. This  is  confirmed  by  the  employ- 
ment data  cited  above.  The  855  companies 
responding  to  the  JDA  questionnaire  em- 
ployed 75,845  persons  as  of  December  1982. 
an  average  of  89  employees  per  firm.  The 
following  table  presents  a  distribution  of 
companies  receiving  JDA  financing  by  num- 
bers of  persons  employed  at  the  end  of  1982. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMPANIES  RECEIVING  JDA  FUNDING  BY 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 


ployees  in  the  reporting  month,  December 
1982.  Less  than  7  percent  of  the  companies 
had  more  than  250  employees  at  that  time. 
And  almost  four-fifths  of  the  reporting  com- 
panies had  100  or  fewer  employees. 

Unless  other  data  sources  can  be  provided 
to  show  a  contrary  result,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  size  distribution  of  compa- 
nies obtaining  IRB  financing  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  companies  with  JDA  fund- 
ing. On  this  assumption,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  benefits  of  tax-exempt  financing  of 
businesses  are  largely  confined  to  small 
businesses.* 


haps  the  longest  sentence  I  have  recit- 
ed recently. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  WHEAT 

AND  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  now  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3914.  if  the  minority 
leader  is  so  inclined. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  3914. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3914)  to  require  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose, if  the  minority  leader  concurs,  to 
call  up  Senate  Resolution  161,  which 
is  a  budget  waiver;  and  if  that  is 
agreed  to,  to  call  up  S.  771,  which  is 
the  underlying  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  WAIVER 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  161)  waiving 
section    402(a)    of    the    Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  771  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  161 
Resolved,  That,  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of   1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  771,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion,  to  provide   for  the   establishment   of 
centers    for    research    and    demonstrations 
concerning   health   promotion   and   disease 
prevention,  and  for  other  purposes.  Such 
waiver  is  necessary  to  specify  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
relating   to   health   promotion   and   disease 
prevention,  and  to  permit  the  authorization 
of  appropriation  of  funds  for  such  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 
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ORDER  FOR  H.R.  3871  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put 
this  unanimous-consent  request  for 
the  consideration  of  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  once 
the  Senate  receives  from  the  House 
H.R.  3871,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 
to  provide  that  the  figure  used  in  de- 
termining hourly  rates  of  pay  for  Fed- 
eral employees  not  be  changed  before 
the  comparability  adjustment  in  the 
rates  of  pay  for  such  employees  has 
been  made  for  fiscal  year  1984,  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
Thursday,  September  22. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  say  parentheti- 
cally, Mr.  President,  that  that  is  per- 


HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DIS- 
EASE PREVENTION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  771)  to  revise  and  extend 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations  concerning 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  15,  after  "an  Office  of" 
insert  "Disease  Prevention  and" 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  "health  infoma- 
tion  and"  and  insert    disease  prevention." 

On  page  2.  line  20.  after  "health  services, 
and"  insert  "health  information  and" 

On  page  2,  line  21.  strike  "in"  and  insert 
"With  respest  to" 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  "and  businesses" 
and  insert  "businesses,  and  State  and  local 
health  agencies" 

On  page  8.  line  2.  after  "such"  insert  "ac- 
tivities during  such  fiscal  year  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such" 


On  page  9,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  338G  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "clinical  psychologists,"  after 
"pharmacists,". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "210"  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "201";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "201,  301"  In  paragraph 
(13)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "301,  201". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1703(b)  of 
such  Act  is  repealed. 

(c)  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  section  1704 
of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(d)  Sections  1706,  1707,  1708,  1709,  and 
1710  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(e)  Title  XVII  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"CENTERS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVEN- 
TION 


S.  771 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Promotion 
and  Disease  Prevention  Amendments  of 
1983" 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  1701(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  paragraph  (8): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  "and"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  established  in  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  an  Office  of 
Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Promotion 
which  shall— 

"(A)  coordinate  all  activities  within  the 
Department  which  relate  to  disease  preven- 
tion, health  promotion,  preventive  health 
service,  and  health  Information  and  educa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  appropriate  use  of 
health  care; 

"(B)  coordinate  such  activities  with  simi- 
lar activities  in  private  sector; 

"(C)  establish  a  national  information 
clearinghouse  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
information  concerning  matters  relating  to 
health  information  and  health  promotion, 
preventive  health  services,  and  education  in 
the  appropriate  use  of  health  care,  to  facili- 
tate access  to  such  information,  and  to 
assist  in  the  analysis  of  issues  and  problems 
relating  to  such  matters;  and 

"(D)  support  projects,  conduct  research, 
and  disseminate  information  relating  to  pre- 
ventive medicine,  health  promotion,  and 
physical  fitness  and  sports  medicine.";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Director  for  the 
Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Health 
Promotion  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (10)  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  administer  this  title  in  cooperation 
with  health  care  providers,  educators,  vol- 
untary organizations,  businesses,  and  State 
and  local  health  agencies  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  dissemination  of  health  Information 
and  health  promotion  activities.". 
(2)  Section  1701(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  grants 
and  contracts  under  sections  1707,  1708,  and 
1709)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(other 
than  centers  under  section  1706)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981,": 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  $9,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$9,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986". 


"Sec.  1706.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  aca- 
demic health  centers  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  centers  for 
research  and  demonstration  with  respect  to 
health  promotion  sind  disease  prevention. 
Centers  established,  maintained,  or  operat- 
ed under  this  section  shall  undertake  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  in  health 
promotion,  disease  prevention,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  appraising  health  haz- 
ards and  risk  factors,  and  shall  serve  as 
demonstration  sites  for  the  use  of  new  and 
Innovative  research  in  public  health  tech- 
niques to  prevent  chronic  diseases. 

"(b)  Each  center  established,  maintained, 
or  operated  under  this  section  shall— 

"(1)  be  located  in  an  academic  health 
center  with— 

"(A)  a  multidiscipllnary  public  health  fac- 
ulty which  has  demonstrated  working  rela- 
tionships with  relevant  groups  in  such  fields 
as  medicine,  psychology,  nursing,  social 
work,  education  and  business; 

"(B)  graduate  training  programs  relevant 
to  disease  prevention; 

"(C)  a  core  faculty  in  epidemiology,  bio- 
statistics,  social  sciences,  behavioral  and  en- 
vironmental health  sciences,  and  health  ad- 
ministration; 

"(D)  a  demonstrated  curriculum  In  disease 
prevention; 

"(E)  a  capability  for  residency  training  In 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine:  and 
"(F)  such  other  qualifications  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe: 
"(2)  conduct— 

"(A)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion research.  Including  retrospective  stud- 
ies and  longitudinal  prospective  studies  in 
population  groups  and  communities; 

"(B)  demonstration  projects  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  relating  to  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  to  defined  popula- 
tion groups  using,  as  appropriate,  communi- 
ty outreach  and  organization  techniques 
and  other  methods  of  educating  and  moti- 
vating communities;  and 

"(C)  evaluation  studies  on  the  efficacy  of 
demonstration  projects  conducted  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

•(c)(1)  During  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  grants  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  the  establishment  of  three  centers 
under  this  section.  During  fiscal  year  1985, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  and  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  five 
centers  under  this  section  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  three  centers  es- 
tablished under  this  section  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  During  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  establishment  of  five  centers  under 
this  section  and  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  eight  centers  established  under 
this  section  In  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

"(2)  In  making  grants  and  entering  into 
contracts  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  centers  established,  main- 
tained, and  operated  under  this  section  and 
for  the  distribution  of  such  centers  among 


areas  containing  a  wide  range  of  population 
groups  which  exhibit  Incidences  of  diseases 
which  are  most  amenable  to  preventive 
intervention. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'academic  health  center'  means  a  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  of  osteopathy,  or  a  school 
of  public  health,  as  such  terms  are  defined 
in  section  701(4). 

"(e)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 


"REPORT  ON  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  AND  HEALTH 
PROMOTION 

"Sec.  1707.  By  January  1,  1984,  and  aimu- 
ally  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
cerning all  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  relating  to  preventive 
medicine  and  health  promotion,  including 
the  number  and  type  of  personnel  involved 
in  such  activities  during  such  fiscal  year  and 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  expended 
during  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such  ac- 
tivities.". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  471  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a) "  before  "The  "  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■"(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  an  Assistant  Director  for 
Prevention.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  delegate  to  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Prevention  the  func- 
tions of  the  Director  relating  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  disease  prevention  research  pro- 
grams of  the  national  research  institutes 
and  the  coordination  of  such  programs 
among  the  national  research  institutes  and 
between  the  national  research  institutes 
and  other  public  and  private  entities. ". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  471  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "assistant  direc- 
tor FOR  prevention". 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  subsections  (aKl) 
and  (e)  of  section  771  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
section  770  of  such  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septeml)er  30,  1983,  or  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  a  school  of 
public  health  shall  maintain  a  total  number 
of  students  for  the  school  year  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  a  grant  is  ap- 
plied for,  which  at  least  equals  the  total 
number  of  full-time  students  enrolled  in 
such  school  in  the  school  year  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1976. 

Sec  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  sectiton  338G  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "clinical  psychologists,"  after 
""pharmacists,". 

Sec  6.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"210"  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""201":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "201,  301"  in  paragraph 
(13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "301,  201". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  S.  771,  the  Preventive 
Medicine  Research  and  Health  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1983  has  been  approved  by 
my  colleagues  for  passage  from  the 
Senate  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  This 
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legislation  represents  a  milestone  In 
Federal  health  policy— for  the  first 
time  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  broad  scale  research  in  disease 
prevention  and  health  promotion  by 
establishing  centers  for  this  research 
at  selected  schools  of  public  health 
and  academic  health  centers  through- 
out the  Nation.  Although  the  funding 
for  this  effort  Is  relatively  modest.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  we  start  by  fund- 
ing only  research  centers  at  institu- 
tions who  have  a  demonstrated  com- 
mitment to  preventive  medicine  and 
the  basic  resources  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  successful  program.  Much  work 
needs  to  be  done  to  encourage  our  citi- 
zens to  assume  more  responsibility  for 
their  own  health.  A  key  factor  in  this 
task  is  educating  our  health  profes- 
sionals—public health  officials,  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  the  entire  spectrum 
of  allied  health  professionals,  to  en- 
hance their  interest  in  disease  preven- 
tion and  improve  their  skills  in  patient 
education  focusing  on  health  promo- 
tion. 

This  legislation  holds  the  promise  of 
addressing  our  number  one  public 
health  problem,  that  is  the  rapidly  es- 
calating cost  of  health  care.  No  Feder- 
al effort  is  likely  to  be  more  effective 
in  diminishing  the  staggering  econom- 
ic burden  of  providing  health  care 
than  reducing  the  need  for  expensive 
curative  and  reparative  medical  serv- 
ices. The  first  scientists  and  health 
policy  experts  in  our  Nation  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  to  me  that 
most  of  our  big  cost  items,  that  is 
cancer,  heart  disease,  chronic  lung  dis- 
ease, and  stress-related  illnesses,  are  in 
large  part  preventable.  Unfortunately, 
the  great  majority  of  our  Federal  in- 
vestment in  research  has  heretofore 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  disease 
oriented  research.  Without  question, 
this  has  resulted  in  remarkable  im- 
provements in  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic tools  for  our  health  profession- 
als, and  enhanced  the  quality  of  life  of 
many  victims  of  disease.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  time  we  began  investing  more  in 
how  we  might  better  prevent  illnesses 
which  require  costly  and  high  y  tech- 
nical management. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  legislation  heralds  the  beginning 
of  an  appropriate  balance  between 
preventive  medicine  and  disease  specif- 
ic research  in  our  Federal  research 
effort.  We  can  and  must  learn  more 
about  proper  nutrition,  motivating 
healthy  lifestyles  while  respecting  our 
cherished  individual  freedoms,  occupa- 
tional and  environmental  health  haz- 
ards, stress  related  illness,  and  acci- 
dent prevention.  The  proposed  re- 
search centers  can  accomplish  these 
goals  by  improving  research  in  scien- 
tific disciplines  such  as  epidemiology, 
biostatistics,  nutrition,  environmental 
health,  and  behavioral  science.  Public 
health  can  move  from  the  classroom 
to  the  community  by  collaborative  re- 


search with  primary  care  physicians 
and  their  patients.  I  Eun  also  confident 
that  this  research  cam  result  in  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive means  of  motivating  personal 
health,  and  will  provide  enormous 
benefits  to  industry  and  the  Federal 
Government  as  we  cope  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  increasingly  costly  health 
benefits. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  high  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  among  schools  of 
public  health  and  throughout  the  aca- 
demic community.  This  is  appropriate 
and  indicates  a  new  and  much  wel- 
come interest  in  preventive  medicine. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
hoped  for  results  can  be  achieved  only 
if  these  centers  are  established  at  in- 
stitutions which  are  committed  to  the 
basic  intentions  of  the  legislation.  I 
would  hope  that  institutions  intending 
to  focus  only  on  one  geographic  region 
or  cultural  group  would  not  be  favored 
over  those  capable  of  conducting  a 
wide  spectrum  of  research  which 
hopefully  will  translate  into  improved 
health  care  for  citizens  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  771,  the  "Health  Pro- 
motion and  Disease  Prevention 
Amendments  of  1983."  This  measure 
represents  an  important  step  in  the 
effort  to  enhance  the  focus  on  an 
often  undervalued  area  of  our  Nation's 
health— disease  prevention.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  for  more  than 
18  years,  I  have  heard  hundreds  of 
hours  of  testimony,  and  I  have  spoken 
personally  with  thousands  of  physi- 
cians, scientists,  and  citizens  across  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
impressive  evidence  of  the  power  of 
medicine  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

However,  the  most  impressive  evi- 
dence I  have  heard  is  our  ability  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  our  lives  through 
preventive  health  interventions. 

In  general,  this  country  has  had  a 
limited  commitment  to  prevention. 
This  limited  commitment  is  truly 
shortsighted,  since  even  a  small  invest- 
ment in  prevention  can  save  substan- 
tial, later  acute  care  costs,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  human  misery  that  can  be 
avoided. 

Federally  supported  immunization 
programs  are  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
impact  of  prevention  efforts. 

The  National  Childhood  Immuniza- 
tion Initiative  was  begun  in  1977  when 
surveys  revealed  that  over  one-third  of 
school-aged  children  were  not  protect- 
ed against  the  major  vaccine  prevent- 
able diseases— a  dangerous  threat  to 
the  health  of  our  children,  to  the 
unborn,  and  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  alarming  situation  came  about 
because  we  relaxed  our  strong  Federal 
commitment  to  assuring  adequate  im- 
munization levels. 


The  importance  of  adequate  levels  of 
immunization  is  indisputable.  Enceph- 
alitis occurs  in  1  out  of  1.000  measles 
cases,  often  producing  permanent 
brain  damage;  death  occurs  in  1  of 
every  10.000  cases.  One  case  of  deaf- 
ness occurs  in  every  16.000  cases  of 
mumps.  Diptheria.  whooping  cough, 
and  tetanus  can  cause  serious  respira- 
tory, cardiovascular,  and  nervous 
system  complications.  Whooping 
cough  is  fatal  to  1  of  every  100  chil- 
dren afflicted.  No  one  would  want  to 
recall  the  scourge  of  paralytic  polio. 

Yet  our  children  can  be  protected 
from  every  one  of  these  childhood  dis- 
eases. And  the  savings  in  human  life, 
misery,  and  economic  resources  are 
huge.  For  every  $1  we  spend  to  immu- 
nize our  children  against  measles,  for 
example,  we  save  $8  in  treatment 
costs.  The  Massachusetts  Commission- 
er of  Public  Health  has  estimated  that 
the  net  savings  of  the  Massachusetts 
immunization  program  over  the  past 
15  years  exceeds  $16  million. 

Lifestyle  changes  involve  many 
other  areas  of  concern.  Poor  eating 
habits  cost  this  Nation  over  $30  billion 
a  year  in  doctor  and  dentist  bills.  Com- 
bating obesity,  which  affects  one-third 
of  adults  and  over  40  percent  of  chil- 
dren, has  become  a  multibillion-dollar- 
a-year  industry,  with  many  Americans 
falling  victim  to  deceptive  dieting 
schemes  and  unproven  programs. 
Some  studies  estimate  that  diet  is  re- 
lated to  as  much  as  50  percent  of  all 
cancers  in  women  and  35  percent  of  all 
cancers  in  men. 

Exercise  is  another  key  component 
of  lifestyle.  Many  studies  show  that 
exercise  reduces  the  risk  of  fatal  heart 
attack  as  well  as  promoting  a  general 
sense  of  well-being.  In  the  years  since 
President  Kennedy  launched  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness, there  has  been  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  exercise  in 
America.  The  number  of  adults  who 
exercise  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1960.  and  50  percent  of  the  American 
population  claims  to  engage  in  some 
form  of  exercise.  Our  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas  are  dramatic  testimony  to 
this  welcomed  development— they  are 
filled  with  more  than  11  million  jog- 
gers, more  than  15  million  swimmers, 
more  than  15  million  bicyclists,  and 
almost  14  million  regular  tennis  play- 
ers. Despite  these  increases,  however, 
there  are  not  enough  community  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  individuals 
change  their  risky  behavior  and  alter 
their  lifestyles. 

We  have  made  progress  over  recent 
years  in  promoting  prevention.  The 
public  awareness  of  the  need  for  good 
prevention  practices  and  health  life- 
styles is  growing.  Much  more  needs  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  S.  771,  will  place 
major  importance  on  research  in 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
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tlon.  It  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  centers  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion concerning  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention.  This  research  is 
critical  and  must  be  done.  It  should 
help  our  citizens  improve  their  health 
status,  diminish  the  prevalence  of  Ill- 
ness, reduce  the  incidence  of  costly 
diseases  which  prematurely  kill  or 
chronically  disable  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  S.  771 
cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  Thus, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  add  their  sup- 
port to  this  measure. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator's  committee  is  in 
agreement  that  at  least  one  center 
proposed  by  the  Health  Promotion 
and  Disease  Prevention  Amendments 
of  1983  <S.  771)  should  be  an  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Health  Promotion 
and  Disease  Prevention. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  most  pleased 
to  agree  with  my  coUeage  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii  that  this  was  indeed 
our  understanding  and,  further,  that 
the  State  of  Hawaii  would  be  an  excel- 
lent place  for  such  an  entity  to  be  lo- 
cated, given  its  unique  geographical 
and  cultural  resources. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  University  of 
Hawaii  has  informed  me  that  if  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  were  to  establish  such  a 
center  for  the  Pacific  Basin,  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  continue 
to  work  closely  with  the  World  Health 
Organization,  as  well  as  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  in  furtherance  of 
other  ongoing  initiatives  that  are  al- 
ready in  the  Pacific  Basin  and  South- 

poet  Asifl 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  might  add  that 
such  an  initiative  would  very  much  be 
in  the  national  interest  and  should 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  working  with 
health  education  institutions  through- 
out that  entire  section  of  the  world  in 
preventive  medicine,  epidemiological 
research,  and  a  true  range  of  health 
promotion  initiatives.  In  fact,  you 
might  even  find  that  a  number  of  our 
leading  clinicians  and  scientists  from 
my  own  State  might  soon  want  to  take 
a  sabbatical  with  your  deans  in  order 
to  help  develop  such  initiatives. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  ranking  minority  member's  en- 
thusiasm for  both  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  our  interest  in  the  entire  Pacific 
Basin  region. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTIONS  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
this  unanimous-consent  request  for 
the  consideration  of  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators. 

As  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  three  treaties 
received  by  the  Senate  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  today:  a  Tax 
Protocol  with  Canada  (Treaty  Docu- 
ment 98-7);  a  treaty  with  Thailand  on 
the  Execution  of  Penal  Sentences 
(Treaty  Document  98-8);  and  a  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Contracts  for 
the  International  Sale  of  Goods 
(Treaty  Document  98-9). 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaties  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  they  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed;  and  that  the  President's 
messages  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  messages  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  The  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  a 
Protocol  signed  at  Ottawa  on  June  14, 
1983,  amending  the  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  and 
on  capital,  signed  at  Washington  on 
September  26.  1980.  I  also  transmit  a 
related  exchange  of  notes  and  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 

Senate  consideration  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  was  transmitted  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  by  letter 
dated  November  12.  1980.  has  been  de- 
layed pending  the  correction  of  certain 
technical  problems  in  its  text.  The 
Protocol  resolves  these  technical  prob- 
lems by  clarifying  the  language  of  the 
Convention  to  assure  that  its  original 
intent  is  fulfilled. 

In  addition,  the  Protocol  makes  a 
necessary  change  regarding  pensions, 
annuities  and  alimony  and  amends  the 
Convention  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  exercise  its  full  taxing  right, 
under  the  Foreign  Investment  in  Real 
Property  Act,  section  897  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  The  Protocol  also 
includes  a  new  rule  which  affects  an 
athlete  resident  in  one  State  who  is  a 
recipient  of  a  bonus  from  an  employer 
resident  in  another  State.  The  new 
rule  protects  such  a  recipient  by  limit- 
ing the  rate  of  tax  in  the  State  of  the 
employer. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  this  Proto- 
col, together  with  the  Convention,  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  the  Senate  give 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
both  instruments. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  September  21,  1983. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  on  Co- 
operation in  the  Execution  of  Penal 
Sentences,  which  was  signed  at  Bang- 
kok on  October  29,  1982. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty  would  permit  citizens  of 
either  nation  who  had  been  convicted 
in  the  courts  of  the  other  country  to 
serve  their  sentences  in  their  home 
country;  in  each  case  the  consent  of 
the  offender  as  well  as  the  approval  of 
the  authorities  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments would  be  required. 

This  Treaty  is  significant  because  it 
represents  an  attempt  to  resolve  a  sit- 
uation which  has  inflicted  substantial 
hardships  on  a  number  of  citizens  of 
each  country  and  has  caused  concern 
to  both  Governments.  The  Treaty  is 
similar  to  those  currently  in  force  with 
Bolivia,  Canada.  Mexico,  Panama, 
Peru  and  Turkey.  I  recommend  that 
the  Senate  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  Treaty  at  an  early  date. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  September  21,  1983. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Contracts  for 
the  International  Sale  of  Goods.  This 
Convention  was  adopted  on  April  11. 
1980.  by  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Contracts  for  the  Internation- 
al Sale  of  Goods  and  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters  on  August  31, 

1981. 

The  Convention  would  unify  the  law 
for  international  sales,  as  our  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  in  Article  2  unifies 
the  law  for  domestic  sales. 

The  Convention  was  prepared,  with 
the  active  participation  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  by  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Trade  Law  (UNCITRAL)  and 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
this  worldwide  body;  the  Convention 
was  then  adopted,  without  dissent,  by 
the  United  Nations  Conference  of 
sixty-two  States.  This  unanimity  at- 
tests to  the  broadly  perceived  need  for 
the  Convention  and  the  value  of  its 
provisions. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommend- 
ed in  1981  that  the  United  States 
ratify  the  Convention,  subject  to  a 
declaration  permitted  under  Article  95 
as  to  the  grounds  for  applicability.  I 
concur  fully  in  this  recommendation 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  tht  en- 
closed report  of  the  Department  of 
State. 
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The  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  provides  a  summary  of  the  Con- 
vention and  describes  its  approach. 
Worthy  of  emphasis  is  the  interna- 
tional deference  that  the  Convention 
accords  to  the  contract  made  by  the 
parties  to  an  international  sale.  The 
parties  may  agree  that  domestic  law 
rather  than  the  Convention  will  apply, 
and  their  contract  may  modify  or  sup- 
plant the  Convention's  rules.  The  uni- 
form international  rules  play  their  sig- 
nificant role  when,  as  often  occurs,  a 
problem  arises  that  the  parties  did  not 
anticipate  and  solve  by  contract. 

International  trade  now  is  subject  to 
serious  legal  uncertainties.  Questions 
often  arise  as  to  whether  our  law  or 
foreign  law  governs  the  transaction, 
and  our  traders  and  their  counsel  find 
it  difficult  to  evaluate  and  answer 
claims  based  on  one  or  another  of  the 
many  unfamiliar  foreign  legal  systems. 
The  Convention's  uniform  rules  offer 
effective  answers  to  these  problems. 

Enhancing  legal  certainty  for  inter- 
national sales  contracts  will  serve  the 
interests  of  all  parties  engaged  in  com- 
merce by  facilitating  international 
trade.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  promptly  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  this  Convention. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House, 
September  21,  1983. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  I  am  cleared 
on  this  side  to  consider  nominations 
on  today's  Executive  Calendar  under 
New  Reports  on  page  1  and  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  on  page  1,  all  the  nomi- 
nations on  pages  2.  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  and 
page  9  under  Nominations  Placed  on 
the  Secretary's  Desli  in  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Navy,  and  on  page  10  a  continu- 
ation under  that  heading. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  state  to  the  majority 
leader  that  the  first  nominee  in  this 
grouping,  who  is  from  Tennessee,  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as 
have  all  the  others  enumerated  by  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  am  impressed 
that  he  recognizes  the  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  State  was  first  on  this 
list  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  looking  to  see  if 
there  was  anyone  on  there  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  the  in- 
stinct. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 


purpose   of  considering  the   nomina- 
tions just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Transportation 

Matthew  V.  Scocozza.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  Judith  T.  Connor,  resigned. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Barbara  E.  McConnell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31.  1983.  vice  Elizabeth 
E.  Bailey,  resigned. 

Barbara  E.  McConnell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  term  of  6  years  expir- 
ing December  31,  1989  (reappointment). 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

U.  Gen.  John  S.  Pustay,  147-22-7564FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  611(a)  and  613: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Geer.  254-36-3910.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Philip  K.  Russell,  097-26-5527,  Medi- 
cal CoriJs.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Darryl  H.  Powell,  541-36-2363,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Connie  L.  Slewitzke,  396-32-4710, 
Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Girard  Seotter  III.  196-28-6222.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Ballantyne  III.  461-42- 
6547,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  J.  Riley.  102-24-0835, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  N.  Suddath,  Jr..  255-40- 
9476.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  L.  Cooley,  520-34-0353, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Scott  B.  Smith,  044-26-9950. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  Stillions,  Jr..  431-56- 
5342.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  J.  Conrad.  226-38- 
8588.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Lutz.  308-30-5139. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Honor.  224-52-5229. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Kenyon.  091-28- 
4680.  U.S.  Army. 


Brig.  Gen.  William  G.  T.  Tuttle.  Jr..  726- 
07-3388,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Brown,  428-40-4703, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  F.  Woemer.  Jr..  191- 
26-8730.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Briggs.  386-30-1851, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Kem,  310-34-8520, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier,  261-42-4071. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  E.  Archibald,  549-36- 
1583.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Farris.  Jr..  245-46-4438, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hardin  L.  Olson.  Jr.,  157-24- 
9700,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  C.  Whittaker,  226-38- 
8392.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Foss,  472-32-7251, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Allen  K.  Ono.  576-30-7573,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Moellering,  308-38- 
5095,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Molinelli,  518-28- 
4074.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Potts.  415-42-9888. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Orren  R.  Whiddon.  464-52- 
8938,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Yeosock.  206-30-1111. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  S.  Pihl.  547-50-0452, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Sweet,  271-26-6865. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Burton  D.  Patrick.  253-52-6854. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Skeen.  252-44-4379. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  Hissong.  Jr..  284-28-4894, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thurman  D.  Rodgers.  408-48- 
2175.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  T.  Weinstein,  153-30- 
0833,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rocco  Negris.  035-20-2592,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  R.  Woods,  Jr.,  415-52- 
0442.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  R.  Cromartie.  266-44- 
1206.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Lawrence.  452-44- 
8487.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  LaVem  E.  Weber,  445-16-9508, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 
Col.   James   R.   Ralph.   Jr..   535-26-9431. 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  James  R.   Klugh.   249-48-5919.  U.S. 

Army. 


Col.    John    S.    Tuck.    019-24-9237,    U.S. 
Army. 
Col.  Clifford  A.  Druit.  442-30-1785,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Bobby  F.  Brashears.  400-42-4368,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  John  O.  B.  Sewall,  551-48-5576,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Edward  N.  Fletcher,  411-48-7997,  U.S. 

Army.  _   ,„ 

Col.    Thomas   G.    Lightner,    224-40-7440, 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  John  R.  Greenway,  273-32-7364.  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Charles  B.  Eichelberger.  256-46-9175. 

U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.    Claude   E.    Fernandez.   Jr..    231-44- 
2710.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.    William    B.    McGrath.    024-26-7472, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.    August    M.    Cianciolo,    281-30-4996, 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Nicholas  S.  H.  Krawciw,  138-28-4555, 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Charles  F.  Scanlon,  265-42-8834.  U.S. 

Army.  „    »,  ^ 

Col.  Dr-nald  W.  Jones.  401-48-2610.  U.S. 

Army.  _   „  _. 

Col.  William  H.  Roche.  261-48-1858.  U.S. 

Col.  Paul  A.  Schwartz.  388-34-3345.  U.S. 

Army.  ^,  „ 

Col.    Guy    P.    Bowen,    577-46-4386,    U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Claude  B.  Donovan  III,  525-80-5096, 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  William  A.  Roosma,  136-32-7006,  U.S. 

Army.  ..  „  „ 

Col.  Raphael  J.  Hallada,  391-32-6956,  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.   Teddy   G.   Allen,    244-54-5182,   U.S. 

Army.  „  _, 

Col.  Joseph  D.  Schott,  457-52-0439,  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.   Robert  H.   Ryan,   515-32-7473,  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.  Gerald  P.  Stadler,  367-38-6939,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Frederick  M.  Franks,  Jr.,  190-26-5127, 

U.S.  Army.  „   „  „ 

Col.  Terrence  L.  Arndt,  506-42-1537,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Michael  P.  Spigelmire,  216-34-2904, 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.  William  H.  Reno,  490-40-5959,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Wilson  A.  Shoffner,  443-34-5897.  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Wayne  C.  Knudson.  475-44-6124,  U.S. 

Army.  „  „ 

Col.  William  S.  Flynn,  039-22-4153.  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.    Herman    C.    Kammer,    248-60-0876, 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Paul  F.  Kavanaugh.  003-26-7792.  U.S. 

Axmy 
Col.  William  G.  Ganey.  104-38-3277.  U.S. 

Army.  _  .,.„ 

Col.  Raymond  E.  Haddock.  466-48-4419. 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Willard  M.  Burleson.  Jr.,  212-38-8303. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  David  M.  Maddox,  150-32-5193.  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Howard  D.  Graves.  466-48-4668,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Peter  J.  Offrlnga,  093-32-3946,  U.S. 

Army.  

Col.   Larry   D.   Budge.   231-50-4972.   U.S. 

Armv 
Col.  John  H.  Stanford,  205-38-6056.  U.S. 

Army. 


Col.  Dennis  J.  Reimer.  447-36-3390.  U.S. 
Armv 
Col.    Ronald    K.    Andreson.    262-48-6580. 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Thomas  B.  Arwood,  283-30-0658.  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.'  James  W.  Crysel.  422-42-6710.  U.S. 

Army 
Col.  Gordon  R.  Sullivan.  020-26-9577.  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Leslie  E.  Beavers.  233-56-8171.  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.'  Eugene  B.  Leedy.  311-38-0243.  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.'  William  H.  Riley.  Jr..  036-22-4417. 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.   Samuel  N.   Wakefield.   249-58-7207. 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.   James   S.   Hayes,   406-54-7905,   U.S. 
Army 

Col.'  Peter  J.  Boylan,  Jr.,  391-30-2528,  U.S. 

Army.  .„.„ 

Col.  Glynn  C.  Mallory,  Jr..  093-32-4002. 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Calvin  A.  H.  Waller.  435-46-5078,  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.'   Charles    E.    Williams,    418-48-2890. 

Col.  Philip  H.  Mallory,  232-62-1609,  U.S. 
Armv 
Col.  Billy  M.  Thomas,  461-60-5096,  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.   Myrna  H.  Williamson,  504-44-2760, 

U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5150,  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Research 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Rear  Adm.  John  B.  Mooney,  Jr.,  002-20- 
6687/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 
Nominations   Placed   on   the   Secretary's 

Desk   in   the   Air   Force.   Army.   Coast 

Guard.  Marine  Corps.  Navy 


Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  E. 
Abbott,  and  ending  William  A.  Zahler. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  m 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 

1983 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Leonard 
B.  Addison,  and  ending  Raymond  D.  Wil- 
kins.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  August  15.  1983.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  12.  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Felix  M. 
Fabian,  Jr.,  and  ending  James  H.  Dunlap. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  31,  1983,  and  appeared  m 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 

1983.  ^  ^ 

Air  Force  nominations  begmnmg  Freder- 
ick H.  Forster,  and  ending  Martha  T.  Dusa, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  31.  1983.  and  appeared  m 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12. 
1983.  „       , 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Stanley 
I.  Anderson,  and  ending  Charles  W.  Rudd. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  31.  1983.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12. 
1983.  „, 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Robbms  W. 
Campbell,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
on  August  31.  1983.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional   Record   of   September    12. 

1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  l. 
Adams.  Jr..  and  ending  Edward  D.  Willis, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  12.  1983. 


Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Paul  V. 
Humbert,  and  ending  Steven  D.  Nemcic. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  12,  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Van  T.  Bar- 
foot.  Jr..  and  ending  David  J.  Westhuis. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  15.  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 
1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ralph  L. 
Bishop,  and  ending  Robert  E.  Good,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  "the  Senate  on 
August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  12,  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Crispin  A. 
Abad,  and  ending  Joseph  F.  Staeheli,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  31,  1983,  and  appeared  in  the  CoH- 
gressional  Record  of  September  12,  1983. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
M.  Sollosi,  and  ending  Lewis  J.  Corcoran, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  12,  1983. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
John  J.  Abbattista,  and  ending  Arthur  R. 
Wright,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  August  15,  1983.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  12.  1983. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Lil- 
lian Hagener,  and  ending  Elizabeth  M.  Mon- 
talvo  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  August  31.  1983,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  12.  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  J. 
Adams,  and  ending  Samuel  S.  Williams, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 

1983 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David 
Donald  Abelson,  and  ending  Howard  Law- 
rence Peterson,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  August  15,  1983, 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  12,  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Donn  V. 
Aaby,  and  ending  John  C.  Zipperer,  Jr, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  m 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 

1983-  ^  i.r 

Navy    nominations    beginning    Gary    w. 

Aaron,  and  ending  John  J.  Zych,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  15,  1983.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  12.  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Reinaldo  G. 
Alvarez,  and  ending  Victoria  E.  Young, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  18.  1983.  and  appeared  m 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 

1983.  „  . 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Raymond 
Lan  Adman,  and  ending  Sylvia  E.  White, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  18.  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 

1983 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Carl  D.  Pago, 
and  ending  Raymond  L.  Lilly.  Jr..  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  31.  1983,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  12.  1983. 

Navy  nominations  'beginning  Charles 
David  Arnold,  and  ending  John  Zembuch, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  31.  1983.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 
1983. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1 1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS  BAUCUS 
AND  PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  special  orders  be  given 
to  Senators  Baucos  and  Proxmire  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  in  that 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
maining, measured  after  the  execution 
of  the  special  orders  until  1 2  noon,  be 
devoted  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


JMI 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  12 
noon,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  220,  S.  1342.  which 
is  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill. 

After  the  disposition  of  that  bill, 
which  I  hope  will  not  require  a  very 
long  time,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  that  the  Senate  will 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  303.  S.  869.  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

It  is  not  anticipated.  Mr.  President, 
that  other  measures  will  be  brought 


before  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  the  consideration  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  bill  on  Friday  of 
this  week. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
The  time  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  has  expired.  I, 
therefore,  move  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  at  7:49  p.m..  recessed  until 
Thursday.  September  22.  1983.  at  11 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  September  21.  1983: 
Department  of  Transportation 

Matthew  V.  Scocozza,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Barbara  E.  McConnell.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31.  1983. 

Barbara  E.  McConnell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  term  of  6  years  expir- 
ing December  31,  1989. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  John  S.  Pustay.  147-22-7564FR. 
United  States  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  611(a)  and  624: 

7*0  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Geer.  254-36-3910.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Philip  K.  Russell.  097-26-5527,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Darryl  H.  Powell,  541-36-2363.  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Connie  L.  Slewitzke.  396-32-4710, 
Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Girard  Seotter.  Ill,  196-28-6222.  Med- 
ical Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Ballantyne  III.  461-42- 
6547,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  J.  Riley.  012-24-0835. 
U.S.  Army. 


Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  N.  Suddath,  Jr..  255-40- 
9476,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  L.  Cooley,  520-34-0353. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Scott  B.  Smith,  044-26-9950. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  Stillions.  Jr.,  431-56- 
5342,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  J.  Conrad,  226-38- 
8588,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Lutz.  308-30-5139. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Honor.  224-52-5229. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Kenyon.  091-28- 
4680,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  G.  T.  Tuttle.  Jr.,  726- 
07-3388,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Brown.  428-40-4703, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  F.  Woemer,  Jr.,  191- 
26-8730.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Briggs,  386-30-1851. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Kem,  310-34-8520. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier.  261-42-4071. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  E.  Archibald.  549-36- 
1583,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Parris,  Jr.,  245-46-4438, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hardin  L.  Olson.  Jr..  157-24- 
9700,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  C.  Whittaker,  226-38- 
8392.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Foss,  472-32-7251. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Allen  K.  Ono.  5' ^30-7573,  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Moellering,  308-38- 
5095,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Molinelli,  518-28- 
4074.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Potts,  415-42-9888. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Orren  R.  Whiddon,  464-52- 
8938,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Yeosock,  206-30-1111, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  S.  Pihl.  547-50-0452. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Sweet.  271-26-6865. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Burton  D.  Patrick.  253-52-6854. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Skeen.  252-44-4379, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  Hissong,  Jr.,  284-28-4894. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thurman  D.  Rodgers,  408-48- 
2175,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  T.  Weinstein.  153-30- 
0833,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rocco  Negris,  035-20-2592.  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  R.  Woods,  Jr.,  415-52- 
0442,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  R.  Cromartie,  266-44- 
1206.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  t>e  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Lawrence,  452-44- 
8487.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 


President    under    title    10,    United    Stales 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  LaVem  E.  Weber,  445-16-9508, 
U.S.  Army.  ,  ,    . 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  R.  Ralph,  Jr.,  535-26-9431. 
U.S.  Army.  

Col.  James  R.  Klugh,   248-48-5919,  U.S. 

Anny 
Col.'    John    S.    Tuck.    019-48-9237,    U.S. 

Amiy 
Col."  Clifford  A.  Druit,  442-30-1785,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Bobby  F.  Brashears,  400-30-4368,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  John  O.  B.  Sewall,  551-48-5576,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.' Edward  N.  Fletcher.  411-48-7997.  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Thomas    G.    Lightner,    224-40-7440, 

Col.  John  R.  Greenway.  273-32-7364.  U.S. 

Army* 
Col.  Charles  B.  Eichelberger.  256-46-9175, 

U.S.  Army.  ^       „~.   .a 

Col.    Claude. E.    Fernandez.  Jr.,    231-44- 

2710,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.    William    B.    McGrath,  024-26-7472, 

Col.    August    M.    Cianciolo,    281-30-4996, 

U.S.  Army.  „   __, 

Col.  Nicholas  S.  H.  Krawciw,  138-28-4555, 

Col.  Charles  F.  Scanlon.  265-42-8834,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Donald  W.  Jones,  401-48-2610,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.  William  H.  Roche,  261-48-1858,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.  Paul  A.  Schwartz.  388-34-3345,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.    Guy    P.    Bowen,    577-46-4386,    U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Claude  B.  Donovan  III,  525-80-5096, 

U.S.  Army.  „  „ 

Col.  William  A.  Roosma.  136-32-7006,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Raphael  J.  Hallada,  391-32-6956.  U.S. 

Army 
Col.    Teddy    G.    Allen,    244-54-5182,   U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Joseph  D.  Schott,  457-52-0439,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Robert  H.   Ryan,   515-32-7473,   U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Gerald  P.  Stadler,  367-38-6939,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.  Frederick  M.  Franks,  Jr..  190-26-5127, 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Terrence  L.  Amdt,  506-42-1537.  U.S. 

Army 
Col.  Michael  F.  Spigelmire.  216-34-2904. 

Col.  William  H.  Reno,  490-40-5959,  U.S. 

Armv 
Col.'  Wilson  A.  Shoffner,  443-34-5897,  U.S. 

Armv. 
Col.  Wayne  C.  Knudson.  475-44-6124.  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  William  S.  Flynn.  039-22-4153,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.    Herman    C.    Kammer,    248-60-0876, 

Col.  Paul  F.  Kavanaugh,  003-26-7792,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  William  G.  Ganey.  104-28-3277.  U.S. 

Army. 


Col.   Raymond  E.  Haddock,  466-48-4419, 
Col.  WUlard  M.  Burleson,  Jr.,  212-38-8303, 

Col.  David  M.  Maddox,  150-32-5193,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.  Howard  D.  Graves,  466-48-4668,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Peter  J.  Offrlnga.  093-32-3946,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Larry   D.   Budge,   231-50-4972,   U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  John  H.  Stanford,  205-28-6056,  U.S. 

Army 
Col."  Dennis  J.  Relmer,  447-36-3390,  U.S. 

Arm.y 
Col.'   Ronald    K.    Andreson,    262-48-6580, 

Col.  Thomas  B.  Arwood,  283-30-0658,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  James  W.  Crysel.  422-42-6710,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.' Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  020-26-9577,  U.S. 

Aimy 
Col.'  Leslie  E.  Beavers.  233-56-8171.  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Eugene  B.  Leedy.  311-38-0243.  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  William   H.   Riley.  Jr..   036-22-4417. 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.   Samuel   N.   Wakefield,    249-58-7207, 

U.S.  Army. 
Col.   James   S.   Hayes,   406-54-7905.   U.S. 

Army 
Col.' Peter  J.  Boylan.  Jr..  391-30-2528,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.'  Glynn  C.  Mallory,  Jr.,  093-32-4002, 

U.S.  Army.  „  „ 

Col.  Calvin  A.  H.  Waller.  435-46-5078.  U.S. 

Army 
Col."   Charles    E.    Williams.    418-48-2890, 

U.S.  Army.  „„„    ^,  „ 

Col.  Philip  H.  Mallory.  232-62-1609,  U.S. 

Army 
Col.  Billy  M.  Thomas,  461-60-5096,  U.S. 

Army. 
Col.   Myma   H.   Williamson,   504-44-2760, 

U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5150,  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Research 
for  a  term  of  3  years. 

To  be  chief  of  naval  research 
Rear  Adm.  John  B.  Mooney,  Jr.,  002-20- 
6687/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  E. 
Abbott,  and  ending  William  A.  Zahler, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  15,  1983.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September 

12,  1983.  .       ,  . 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Leonard 
B  Addison,  and  ending  Raymond  D.  Wil- 
kins  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  'senate  on  August  15,  1983,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  12.  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Felix  M. 
Fabian,  Jr.,  and  ending  James  H.  Dunlap, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  31,  1983.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September 

12    1983 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Freder- 
ick H.  Porster.  and  ending  Martha  T.  Dusa. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  31,  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September 

12,  1983.  „       , 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Stanley 
I    Anderson,  and  ending  Charles  W.  Rudd, 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  31,  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September 
12,  1983. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Robbins  W. 
Campbell,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
on  August  31,  1983,  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  12. 
1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  L. 
Adams,  Jr..  and  ending  Edward  D.  Willis, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  12.  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Paul  V. 
Humbert,  and  ending  Steven  D.  Nemcic, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  12,  1983. 


In  the  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  Van  T.  Bar- 
foot,  Jr.,  and  ending  David  J.  Westhuis, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  m 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 

1983 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ralph  L. 
Bishop,  and  ending  Robert  E.  Good,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  12.  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Crispin  A. 
Abad,  and  ending  Joseph  F.  Staeheli,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  31,  1983.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  12.  1983. 
In  the  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
M.  Sollosi,  and  ending  Lewis  J.  Corcoran, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  12.  1983. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
John  J  AbbattisU.  and  ending  Arthur  R. 
Wright  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  August  15,  1983.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  12,  1983.  . 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Lil- 
lian Hagener,  and  ending  Elizabeth  M.  Mon- 
talvo  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  August  31.  1983.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  12,  1983. 

In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  J. 
Adams,  and  ending  Samuel  S.  Williams, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  1^. 

1983 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David 
Donald  Abelson,  and  ending  Howard  Law- 
rence Peterson,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  August  15,  1983, 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  12.  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Donn  V. 
Aaby.  and  ending  John  C.  Zipperer,  Jr. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  11. 

1983.  _  ™ 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gary  vv. 
Aaron,  and  ending  John  J.  Zych,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  15,  1983,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  12,  1983 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Remaldo  O. 
Alvarez,  and  ending  Victoria  E.  Young, 
which   nominations  were   received  by   the 
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Senate  on  August  18.  1983.  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNGRZSsiONAL  Rkcoro  of  September  12. 
1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Raymond 
Lan  Adman,  and  ending  Sylvia  E.  White, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  18,  1983,  and  appeared  in 


the  Congressional  Record  of  September  12, 
1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Carl  D.  Pago, 
and  ending  Raymond  L.  Lilly.  Jr..  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  31.  1983,  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  12,  1983. 


Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles 
David  Arnold,  and  ending  John  Andrew 
Zembuch.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  August  31.  1983.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  12.  1983. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  ask,  O  God.  that  Your  power  and 
presence  be  with  all  who  labor  in  the 
assembly,  and  with  all  people  who  see 
in  what  they  do  the  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  others.  May  our  various 
vocations  allow  us  to  use  the  talents 
You  have  given  to  ease  the  hurt  of 
people,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  ease  the 
suffering,  and  to  promote  peace  and 
justice  about  our  world.  Help  us  to  re- 
alize that  every  small  act  of  righteous- 
ness is  blessed  by  Your  spirit  and 
every  evidence  of  kindness  is  sur- 
rounded by  Your  love.  Amen. 


ber  27  through  December  3,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Entomology  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  2 
through  October  8,  1983,  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  3  through  October  9. 
1983,  as  "National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23,  1984,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  4,  1984,  as  "Coast  Guard  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  13,  1983,  as  "National  Retired 
Teachers'  Day";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  S.  602. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  25,  1983,  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  of  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Sewing  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  22  through 
April  28,  1984,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week"; 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1448.  An  act  to  designate  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 
United  States; 

S.  1850.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  one  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1983  as  National  Diabetes  Month; 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  22,  1983,  as  "Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  Novem- 


APPROVAL         FOR         18-MONTHS 

STAY   IN   LEBANON   TERMED   A 

MISTAKE 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
appears  ready  to  give  its  approval  for 
American  troops  to  remain  in  Lebanon 
for  an  additional  18  months,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  mistake. 

I  have  always  believed  that  in  the 
context  of  an  overall  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  send  American  troops  as  part 
of  an  international  peacekeeping  force 
if  we  were  requested  to  do  so  by  all 
parties  to  the  settlement.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  situation  it  is  simply 
wrong  to  provide  authority  for  our 
troops  to  remain  there  for  18  months. 
I  think  18  months  is  too  long.  We 
should  not  be  in  a  position  where  we 
appear  to  be  fighting  on  one  side  of  an 
age-old  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  support,  for  in- 
stance, giving  the  administration  60 
days  to  report  under  the  War  Powers 
Act,  but  after  that  I  believe  that  the 
war  powers  clock  ought  to  tick  and  the 
Congress  ought  to  make  a  judgment  at 
that  time  about  what  further  steps  are 
necessary. 


cial   aid  for  low-   and  middle-income 
students  and  families. 

Since  the  administration  took  office, 
about  1  million  students  have  been  cut 
off  from  Federal  student  aid.  That 
number  would  be  even  higher  had  we 
not  restored  many  of  the  deep  cuts 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  developed 
a  good  bill  with  a  responsible  student 
aid  package.  Pell  grants  and  student 
loans  are  kept  intact.  Work  study  is  in- 
creased from  the  current  year,  and  the 
other  campus-based  programs  are 
saved  from  the  administration's  plan 
to  terminate  them. 

This  bill  will  be  good  for  students 
and  families  in  Connecticut,  certainly 
better  than  the  program  we  received 
in  February.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  appropriations  bill. 


KEEPING  A  COMMITMENT  TO 
STUDENTS 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  begin  debate  on  education  appro- 
priations this  week,  I  hope  we  all  will 
keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  finan- 


COMMITTEE  APPROVES  BILL  TO 
REFORM  U.S.  MILITARY 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee approved  legislation  based  in 
part  on  a  proposal  that  I  introduced  to 
reform  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
U.S.  military's  top  command  level.  The 
committee  bill,  H.R.  3718,  which  was 
approved  unanimously,  is  based  in 
part  on  the  bill,  H.R.  2560,  that  I  in- 
troduced. 

While  the  committee  bill  is  not  as 
comprehensive  as  the  one  I  intro- 
duced, it  is  certainly  a  major  step  for- 
ward. Certain  provisions  were  adopted 
from  my  legislation.  First,  the  chain  of 
command  from  the  President  on  down 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  established; 
strengthening  the  position  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
designating  the  Chairman  as  an  advis- 
er to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  his  own  right;  providing 
for  military  representation  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  which  has  not 
happended  before;  and  insuring  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  attract  the 
most  qualified  officers  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  service;  and  it  provides 
for  proper  promotion  within  that  spec- 
trum. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these 
changes  are  a  step  forward.  This 
should  help  do  away  with  some  of  the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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waste,  help  do  away  with  some  of  the 
duplication,  and  help  eliminate  some 
of  the  interservice  rivalry  which  we 
see  and  which  causes  extra  defense 
dollars  to  be  spent. 

If  this  does  not  do  the  job.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  seeing  it  work  for  a 
period  of  time,  I  will  further  introduce 
legislation  to  help  pursue  the  goal  of 
doing  away  with  waste  in  defense. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  WAR  POWERS 
ACT 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  growing  involvement 
in  Lebanon  that  closely  parallels  our 
spiral  into  the  morass  of  Vietnam. 

We  are  embarked  on  a  policy  of  a 
double  standard.  No  American  troops 
are  permitted  in  Central  America,  yet 
the  same  principle  allows  American 
marines  to  fight  and  die  in  Lebanon. 

Therefore.  I  call  for  the  repeal  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  an  act  that  has 
allowed  the  President  to  circumvent 
the  Constitution  and  to  avoid  the  es- 
sential debate  on  whether  this  Nation 
should  be  at  war. 

Americans  are  dying,  but  who  are  we 
at  war  with?  The  Druze?  The  Palestin- 
ians? The  Lebanese?  The  Syrians? 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  under  article  I,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  War  Powers 
Act  has  permitted  this  essential  consti- 
tutional guarantee  to  be  ignored.  The 
issue  is  not  whether  the  act  itself  has 
been  violated,  but  whether  the  act 
should  be  repealed  since  it  has  not 
worked. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
this  most  recent  compromise  that 
allows  American  troops  to  wage  war 
for  another  18  months  without  the 
debate  on  national  policy  that  has 
placed  them  there  in  the  first  place. 


JMI 


A  CALL  FOR  THE  RESIGNATION 
OF  U.N.  DELEGATE  UCHENSTEIN 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  23  Members  of  the  House  today 
in  sharing  our  strong  reaction  to 
Charles  M.  Lichenstein's  comments  on 
removal  of  the  United  Nations.  He  is  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
could  move  out  of  the  United  States  if 
it  wished. 

We  are  shocked  with  that  statement, 
and  we  believe  that  this  statement  re- 
flects Mr.  Lichenstein's  outright  hos- 
tility to  the  goals  and  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  and  proves  that  he 
is  unfit  to  represent  our  country  in 


that  body.  We.  therefore,  call  for  his 
immediate  resignation. 

We  also  ask  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  officially  retract  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Lichenslein  and  fully  clarify 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  important  to  clarify  this,  particu- 
larly as  the  opening  session  of  this 
year's  U.N.  session  begins.  I  believe,  re- 
gardless of  the  international  incidents 
that  have  occurred  and  that  have 
shocked  us  all.  that  the  United  Na- 
tions still  stands  as  an  organization 
that  we  ought  to  fully  support.  Mr.  Li- 
chenstein's comments  detract  from 
that  support,  and  we  call  for  his  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  the 
views  of  these  23  Members  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 
As  supporters  of  a  strong  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  tJnited  Nations,  we  were 
shocked  by  the  recent  statement  of  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  U.N.,  Charles  M.  Lichen- 
stein,  suggesting  that  member  states  move 
their  representation  and  the  organization 
itself  elsewhere. 

We  believe  that  this  statement  reflects 
Mr.  Lichenstein's  outright  hostility  to  the 
goals  and  operations  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  proves  that  he  is  unfit  to  represent  our 
country  in  that  body.  We  therefore  call  for 
his  immediate  resignation. 

We  also  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
officially  retract  the  comments  of  Mr.  Li- 
chenstein,  and  fully  clarify  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  United  Nations.  In  light  of  the 
opening  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
New  York  today,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
tensions  in  the  world  today,  we  should  be 
reaffirming  and  not  backing  away  from  our 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, including  its  universality  of  member- 
ship and  its  unique  role  as  the  mediator  in 
disputes  among  nations. 

John  Seiberling.  Anthony  C.  Beilenson. 
Sala  Burton,  Doug  Walgren,  Bob  Kas- 
tenmeier,  James  H.  Scheuer.  Peter  H. 
Kostmayer,  Julian  C.  Dixon.  Howard 
Wolpe,  Gerry  E.  Studds,  Pete  Stark, 
Bob  Edgar.  George  Miller.  Barbara 
Boxer.  Don  Edwards,  Berkley  Bedell, 
Ed  Markey.  David  E.  Bonior.  Pat 
Schroeder,  James  L.  Otierstar.  Paul 
Simon,  Donald  J.  Pease,  Norman  Y. 
Mineta. 


or 


home,    without    the    cooperation 
commitment  of  other  nations. 

For  example,  I  see  no  reason  why 
Soviet  students  should  be  allowed  to 
study  in  this  country.  No  student  who 
is  allowed  to  leave  Mother  Russia  to 
study  in  the  United  States  is  doing  so 
solely  for  his  or  her  academic  better- 
ment. These  students  are  carefully 
screened  and  totally  loyal  to  their 
homeland.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  they  are  here  to  gather  informa- 
tion as  much  as  they  are  to  study  in 
our  classes. 

I  suggest  that  Soviet  student  visas  be 
terminated  and  that  we  allow  a  special 
one-way  flight  to  Moscow.  I  am  confi- 
dent they  would  do  the  same  for  us. 


SEND  SOVIET  STUDENTS  HOME 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
continuing  in  my  effort  to  alert  my 
colleagues  to  the  vast  amount  of  possi- 
ble sanctions  that  we  can  impose  on 
the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to  the 
Korean  Air  Line  atrocity.  It  is  becom- 
ing apparent  as  the  days  pass,  that  we 
are  not  doing  what  we  could  do.  It  is 
also  frightening  to  think  that  we 
would  not  do  what  we  should  do. 

The  Soviets  are  thugs.  Who  can  dis- 
pute that  claim?  Why  should  we  slip 
back  to  a  business  as  usual  stance  with 
this  nation.  We  could  start  here  at 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMMUNI- 
TY RENEWAL  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1036.  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act,  In  spite 
of  recent  talk  of  improvement  in  our 
economy,  unemployment  still  remains 
a  high  9.5  percent,  and  millions  of 
Americans  are  still  in  desperate  need 
of  jobs.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  nearly  half  a  million  long-term 
unemployed  persons. 

The  bill  also  provides  specific  por- 
tions of  its  funding  to  jobs  for  women, 
minorities,  and  youth,  those  segments 
of  the  population  often  underserved  in 
the  previous  jobs  legislation. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  in  this 
bill  would  be  used  for  much-needed 
community  improvement  projects 
from  infrastructure  repair  to  services 
for  the  elderly.  The  other  20  percent 
of  the  employment  funds  would  go  for 
long  overdue  repair  and  renovation  of 
educational  facilities.  These  two  tar- 
geted areas  of  improvement  are  criti- 
cally needed  and  will  probably  not 
take  place  unless  this  legislation  is 
passed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
vital  legislation  which  will  not  only 
provide  jobs,  but  will  serve  our  com- 
munities' needs  as  well. 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  added  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor  to  H.R.  3775,  a  bill  grant- 
ing a  Federal  charter  to  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  America.  This  action 
would  give  long  overdue  congressional 


recognition  to  this  Nation's  fourth 
largest,  and  oldest  active  veterans  or- 
ganization. 

To  record  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty's military  service  to  the  Nation  is 
outstanding.  Thousands  of  Jewish  citi- 
zens have  died  in  combat  for  their 
country  and  thousands  more  have 
been  awarded  combat  medals.  Jewish 
military  service  to  this  Nation  dates 
back  to  the  pe-Revolutionary  War  era, 
and  the  JWV  was  founded  back  in 
1896  by  a  group  of  Jewish  Civil  War 
veterans  in  response  to  slander  and  in- 
sinuations that  Jews  had  not  partici- 
pated militarily  in  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

Today,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
America  are  involved  in  many  aspects 
of  our  Nation's  life.  Their  veterans  af- 
fairs program  is  second  to  none.  The 
JWV  testifies  in  support  of  veterans 
programs,  maintains  11  veterans  serv- 
ices offices  nationwide  to  aid  veterans 
from  all  walks  of  life,  provides  volun- 
teer services  to  the  VA  hospitals,  and 
is  the  first  veterans  organization  to 
provide  volunteers  to  help  in  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  outreach  program. 

In  addition  to  their  outstanding 
work  in  the  field  of  veterans  affairs, 
the  JWV  is  also  an  active  member  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  works  for  the  elimination  of 
all  types  of  anti-Semitism,  bigotry,  and 
discrimination  in  America,  are  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  active  partici- 
pants in  the  struggle  for  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews,  and  are  strong  promoters 
of  closer  ties  and  greater  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  a  small  sam- 
pling of  the  work  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  America.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  3775,  and  give 
congressional  recognition  to  this  out- 
standing and  patriotic  veterans  organi- 
zation. 


week,  this  week,  and  would  remain  on 
the  calendar  through  the  amendment 
process  until  a  final  vote.  Now  sudden- 
ly the  bill  has  been  pulled  from  the 
calendar  without  notice. 

Coal  slurry,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  had, 
well,  a  curious  legislative  history  and 
this  sudden  jerking  of  the  bill  without 
notice  should  make  the  Members  take 
another  look  at  this  deeply  flawed  bill. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  COAL 
SLURRY  BILL? 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  happened  to  the  coal 
slurry  bill?  It  has  been  suddenly 
pulled  from  the  calendar.  There  were 
many  of  us  in  the  House  who  believed 
from  the  onset  that  the  bill  was  ill  ad- 
vised, that  it  was  unnecessary. 

Most  States,  particularly  our  West- 
em  States,  believe  that  the  bill  fur- 
ther deepens  the  current  jurisdictional 
crisis  with  regard  to  States  rights  over 
water.  Nonetheless,  the  bill  came 
through  the  Rules  Committee  and  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  week 
and  this  week.  The  latter  part  of  last 
week  I  personally  received  assurances 
from  the  leadership  that  the  bill 
would  be  given  full  consideration  last 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMMUNI- 
TY RENEWAL  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

(Mr.  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  needs  a  jobs  bill  for  the  eight- 
ies and  the  nineties.  The  community 
Renewal  Employment  Act  is  just  such 
a  bill.  Its  benefits  are  targeted  to  the 
people  who  need  assistance  the  most— 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  La- 
Falce).  the  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  has  heard 
many  hours  of  testimony  about  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed,  the  pros- 
pects for  the  displaced  worker  and  the 
promise  for  the  high-technology  em- 
ployee. 

At  least  one  uncontested  fact  has 
emerged  from  these  hearings.  Thou- 
sands of  jobs  lost  during  this  recession 
will  never  be  refilled.  Workers  have 
not  been  temporarily  laid  off:  Al- 
though some  have,  many  will  never  be 
rehired  in  their  old  jobs.  The  jobs  they 
held  just  do  not  exist  anymore.  We 
may  call  this  phenomena  industrial 
displacement  but  what  it  really  means 
is  that  unless  the  Congress  takes  some 
action,  the  number  of  those  counted 
as  long-term  unemployed  will  grow 
rather  than  diminish. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  duty  and 
an  opportunity  to  help  these  displaced 
workers.  The  passage  of  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act  is  our  op- 
portunity. Now  we  must  perform  our 
duty  and  pass  the  bill. 


party  to  that  so-called  compromise 
and  I  have  great  reservations  about 
the  continued  deployment  of  our 
forces  in  Lebanon  under  present  cir- 
cumstances without  any  explanation- 
from  the  President  as  to  what  their 
mission  is  and  what  our  role  is  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  Marines  are  a  fighting  force. 
Today  what  is  their  role  there,  other 
than  to  receive  punishment  from  the 
various  warring  factions?  Are  they  to 
support  and  fight  for  the  central  Gov- 
errmient  of  Lebanon?  Are  they  to  keep 
the  fighting  factioris  apart?  Are  they 
to  keep  the  Syrians  or  Israelis  or  PLO 
out?  If  they  move  out  of  their  enclave, 
in  which  direction  do  they  move  and 
against  whom? 

I  want  to  hear  specifically  and  in 
detail  from  the  President  himself,  as 
to  what  is  America's  role  and  the  mis- 
sion of  our  forces  in  Lebanon.  If  there 
is  a  good  explanation  and  a  real  role, 
of  course,  I  will  support  the  President; 
but  if  not,  I  think  we  ought  to  remove 
our  forces  from  Lebanon. 

This  week  or  next  week  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  another  vote 
on  a  type  of  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  it  is  given  more  careful 
consideration  this  time. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  STATUS  OF 
OUR  FORCES  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports  today,  a  compro- 
mise has  been  reached  between  the 
President  and  the  leadership  in  the 
Congress  on  a  resolution  concerning 
the  deployment  of  our  forces  in  Leba- 
non. 

While  I  am  happy  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent embrace  and  subject  himself  to 
the  War  Powers  Act  by  his  agreeing  to 
sign  the  resolution,  I,  for  one,  was  not 


DEFICIT  SPENDING 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
all  agree  on  the  need  to  act  on  the 
massive  Federal  deficits,  but  the  ma- 
jority fails  to  understand  the  cause  of 
these  record  deficits. 

We  are  told  that  taxes  are  too  low 
and  need  to  be  raised.  I  think  our  tax 
paying  coristituents  would  disagree. 
We  are  told  that  defense  spending  is 
too  high.  I  think  those  who  serve  in 
our  country's  defense,  using  equip- 
ment older  than  they  are,  would  dis- 
agree. 

Deficits  thrive  because  social  spend- 
ing is  uncontrolled  and  taxes  cannot 
keep  pace.  We  can  raise  revenues  all 
we  want  but  we  will  not  lower  the  defi- 
cit 1  cent  unless  we  control  social 
spending. 

From  1976  to  1981,  revenues  in- 
creased by  $300  billion  or  100  percent, 
but  the  Federal  debt  actually  grew 
$361  billion.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
can  happen,  when  we  recall  the  vote 
on  the  1984  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. Democrats  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported this  bill  which  raised  taxes  $10 
billion,  cut  defense  $12  billion,  but  in- 
creased the  deficit  by  $13  billion.  How 
could  this  happen?  Simple,  we  added 
another  $29  billion  to  social  spending. 

You  carmot  have  a  solution  if  you 
are  blind  to  the  problem  and  until  my 
colleagues  from  the  other  side  of  the 
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aisle  open  their  eyes,  all  Americans, 
especially  the  unemployed,  will  suffer 
the  consequences. 


DEMOCRATS  AND  DEFICITS: 
SHADOW-BOXING 

(Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  our  Democrat  col- 
leagues have,  at  long  last,  recognized 
the  dangers  posed  by  huge  budget 
deficits.  Their  fears  that  these  deficits 
could  damage  the  recovery  are  shared 
by  Republicans,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
their  concern  is  not  matched  by  any 
willingness  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
deficit— excessive  spending. 

The  events  of  last  2  years  offer  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Democrats  are 
only  interested  in  shadow  boxing  with 
Federal  red  ink.  Now,  the  Democrats 
are  calling  for  a  balanced  approach  to 
the  deficit  problem.  They  say  they 
want  to  reduce  the  deficit  by,  cutting 
defense  spending,  and  increasing 
taxes.  Like  any  snake  oil  salesman's 
pitch,  it  sounds  good,  but  we  have 
heard  it  before. 

When  the  Congress  passed  TEFRA 
in  1982,  Democrats  hailed  it  as  a  bal- 
anced approach.  We  were  told  that 
spending  would  be  cut  by  $3  for  every 
$1  in  new  taxes.  It  was  too  good  to  be 
true.  Instead  of  getting  a  3-for-l  ratio 
of  spending  cuts  to  tax  increases,  it 
now  appears  that  we  are  going  to  wind 
up  spending  $1.14  more  for  every 
dollar  of  increased  taxes.  This  is  the 
sort  of  balanced  approach  that  results 
in  massive  deficits. 

We  know  that  raising  taxes  will  not 
reduce  the  deficit— at  least  not  with 
the  current  leadership.  If  this  Con- 
gress really  wants  to  cut  deficits,  it 
must  deal  with  the  real  source  of  the 
problem— uncontrolled  social  spend- 
ing. 


required  for  our  security  and  there- 
fore fraught  with  great  danger- 
danger  of  never  achieving  victory  and 
never  being  able  to  gracefully  with- 
draw. 

We  as  a  Congress  are  reneging  on 
our  responsibility  to  be  the  sole  deci- 
sionmaker in  committing  our  people  to 
war  as  directed  by  the  Constitution. 

How  can  we  fix  for  18  months  the 
number  of  troops  in  an  area  of  active 
hostility?  It  is  totally  untenable.  More 
troops  must  be  used  to  protect  our 
men.  If  they  are  not,  it  would  be 
rather  simple  to  pick  off  and  demoral- 
ize a  fixed  continuing  of  1,200  ma- 
rines—limited in  their  role  to  fight. 

Security  in  this  area  is  vital  to 
Israel.  Israel  had  nearly  achieved  this 
and  had  the  PLO  on  the  ropes  and  yet 
our  policymakers  decided  to  rescue  the 
PLO  who  are  now  back  in  Lebanon- 
shooting  at  our  marines.  It  is  an  un- 
workable policy,  doomed  to  fail.  It  is 
with  great  risk  that  we  remain  in  Leb- 
anon with  the  chance  that  significant 
escalation  of  the  conflict  will  come  on 
the  heels  of  some  unforeseen  inci- 
dent—such as  the  sinking  of  a  U.S. 
warship. 

In  the  politics  of  war,  compromise 
with  precise  goals  ushers  in  tomor- 
row's unsolvable  dilemmas.  Let  us 
have  no  part  of  this  compromise  of 
our  responsibilities. 


IMI 
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LEBANESE  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
heralded  as  a  compromise  on  the  war 
powers  issue.  In  my  estimation  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  complete  ca- 
pitulation to  a  continued  active  pres- 
ence in  the  Mideast  with  a  great  possi- 
bility that  the  fighting  will  be  escalat- 
ed and  more  men  and  weapons  will  be 
required— just  to  maintain  a  status 
quo — of  a  continued  no  win  purpose- 
less fight. 

It  is  said  to  be  bipartisan,  yet  it  is 
just  a  continuation  of  our  monolithic 
policy  of  decades  of  continued  foreign 
intervention.  This  intervention  is  not 


$3.5  billion  we  should  not  be  spending 
at  this  time.  Labor-HHS:  an  additional 
$3.5  billion. 

It  is  all  politics.  Mr.  Speaker.  And 
the  American  people  are  paying  the 
price. 


BUDGET  FRAUD  AGAINST  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  trying  to  perpetrate  a 
fraud  on  the  American  people.  They 
are  not  even  living  up  to  their  own 
budget  resolution,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  House  says  it  is  going  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  by,  as  usual,  rais- 
ing taxes  and  cutting  defense.  But  in 
fact  neither  of  these  are  being  applied 
against  the  deficit.  They  are  only 
being  applied  to  more  and  more  Feder- 
al spending. 

Let  us  look  at  last  week's  and  this 
week's  schedule.  Last  week  we  had  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  which 
added  an  additional  $1.6  billion.  Also 
last  week,  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act  carried  with  it  an  open- 
ended  authorization  estimated  to  cost 
$150  million  to  $200  million  more  than 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
week  the  FCC  authorization,  which 
was  scheduled  to  be  taken  up  but  was 
pulled:  $300  million  additional.  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  as  reported: 
$1.3  billion  increase.  Hawkins  jobs  bill, 
as  reported:  $5  billion  added,  and  al- 
though we  may  adopt  an  amendment 
that  would  lower  it  to  $3.5  billion,  it  is 


LARRY  FLYNT'S  TASTELESS 
MAGAZINE 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amidst  a  rather  large  stack  of  daily 
mail,  mostly  from  constituents  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  of  war.  unem- 
ployment, and  other  pressing  prob- 
lems, my  quiet  and  unassuming  secre- 
tary was  mortified  to  find  an  issue  of 
Hustler  magazine— complete  with  its 
lewd  and  utterly  tasteless  cover  photo- 
graph. 

Enclosed  with  the  magazine  was  a 
letter  from  the  publisher.  Mr.  Larry 
Flynt.  informing  me  that  I  would  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  his  degrading  and 
sleazy  magazine  every  month,  free  of 
charge. 

Disgusted  and  angry.  I  had  my  secre- 
tary call  Mr.  Flynt's  office  in  Los  An- 
geles to  inform  him  that  I  am  out- 
raged by  his  audacity  and  his  egocen- 
tric attempt  to  use  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  attract  national  attention  to  his 
seedy  publication. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Flynt's  assistant 
unmoved  by  my  anger,  but  she  in- 
formed my  secretary  that  the  maga- 
zine would  be  sent  to  me,  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate,  to 
every  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States— 
whether  we  want  it  or  not. 

Hustler  magazine  is  pure,  baseless 
trash.  It  debases  our  religious  and  spir- 
itual values,  degrades  men  and  women, 
and  belittles  our  fundamental  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Flynt  had  the  unmitigated  gall 
to  tell  us  that  hard-core  pornography 
and  toilet  graffiti  and  humor  will  keep 
us  informed  on  all  social  issues  and 
trends,  and  that  Hustler  is  our  con- 
stituents' favorite  magazine. 

The  Bible  says.  "Where  your  treas- 
ure is.  there  is  your  heart." 

God  help  him.  Larry  Flynt's  treas- 
ure must  be  in  the  sewer. 

BUDGET  DEFICITS  CONSUME 
GREATER  SHARE  OF  GNP 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a 
special  kind  of  thinking  that  justifies 
looking  the  American  people  in  the 
eye  and  tell  them  a  lie  but  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  some  Members  of  this 
body  are  doing  when  they  suggest  that 
the  current  deficits  can  be  laid  at  the 


feet  of  President  Reagan  and  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  last  3  years. 

The  charge  is  made  that  defense 
spending  and  huge  tax  cuts  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  deficit.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  told  that  social  spending 
has  been  reduced  and  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  exercising  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Let  us  make  clear  a  couple  of  things. 

The  1981  Tax  Act  reduced  taxes  over 
a  period  of  8  years  by  $1,138  trillion, 
but  since  that  time,  we  have  increased 
social  security  taxes  by  $270  billion, 
passed  a  tax  bill  in  1982  that  took  back 
$281  billion  of  the  1981  act,  increased 
the  gasoline  tax  to  bring  in  $21  billion, 
while  the  spender's  friend,  bracket 
creep,  will  bring  in  another  $439  bil- 
lion. That  means  that  the  total  tax  cut 
over  the  next  8  years  will  total  $77  bil- 
lion. 

As  for  defense,  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  President  Reagan  will  get  in  1984 
somewhere  within  about  $3  billion  of 
what  Jimmy  Carter  proposed  as  neces- 
sary in  his  final  budget. 

When  you  tell  the  American  people 
they  are  getting  away  with  something 
by  not  paying  enough  in  taxes,  you  are 
ignoring  the  fact  that  taxes  will  in  the 
period  1983-86  consume  a  greater 
share  of  GNP  than  at  anytime  since 
1944. 


$1.5  billion,  or  16  percent  more  than 
the  comparable  1983  amounts. 

H.R.  3520.  includes  unrelated  non- 
germane  authorizations  and  it  shows 
callous  disregard  for  the  real  needs  of 
disabled  persons. 


FLOODGATES  ARE  WIDE  OPEN 
FOR  MORE  DEFICIT  SPENDING 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

j»prvipi rlcs  ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3520,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  floodgates  are  wide  open  for  more 
deficit  spending. 

President  Reagan  supported 
reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  but  strongly  opposed  H.R. 
3520  because  of  the  extremely  exces- 
sive budget  authorizations  included  in 
title  IV  of  the  program  for  10  new  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  other  agencies  that  are  wholly  un- 
related to  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  The 
authorization  for  these  10  programs  is 
$1.6  billion. 

Superseding  the  1984  authorization 
levels  set  by  Public  Law  97-35.  the 
new.  big  deficit  approach  establishes 
1984  levels  way  beyond  the  Nation's 
best  interests.  For  example,  its  $2.3 
billion  for  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. That  is  $375  million  more  than 
the  President  wanted.  Its  $237.9  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Foundation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  is  up  almost  $41 
million  more  than  the  P>resident 
wanted.  Its  $10.8  million  for  museum 
services,  over  $1  million  more  than  the 
President  asked  for. 

The  new  authorizations  total  $3.4 
billion,  or  44  percent  more  than  the 
President's   1983   budget  request  and 


IRRESPONSIBLE  REFUSAL  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  TO 
CONTROL  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  given  the  American  people  a 
number  of  examples  of  how  its  talk 
about  deficits  is  hollow  rhetoric  to 
hide  its  irresponsible  refusal  to  control 
Federal  spending. 

The  most  graphic  example  is  the 
failure  of  the  seven  Democratic-con- 
trolled committees  to  comply  with  the 
deficit  reduction  reconciliation  in- 
structions of  the  budget  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  gross  tomfoolery. 
Those  responsible  are  making  a  mock- 
ery of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Another  example  occurred  last  June, 
when  the  Democrats'  Rules  Commit- 
tee emasculated  an  amendment  draft- 
ed by  my  Democratic  colleague,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  which  would  have  required 
spending  reductions  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax  increase  contained 
in  the  Speaker's  bill  to  cap  the  tax  cut. 
The  Rules  Committee  tore  out  from 
the  amendment  the  baseline  figure  of 
$849.5  billion.  With  this  starting  point 
removed,  the  spending  cuts  became 
meaningless  numbers  dreamed  up  by 
the  Democratic  leadership.  The 
amendment  was  gutted— yet  the 
Democrats  had  the  audacity  to  push  it 
through  and  tell  the  American  people 
it  demonstrated  their  commitment  to 
spending  reduction. 

In  truth,  it  did  just  the  opposite, 
demonstrating  their  cynical  manipula- 
tion of  the  deficit  issue  to  cover  their 
intentions  to  keep  spending  growing 
ever  higher. 

If  anyone  wonders  whether  we  were 
in  fact  going  to  have  spending  going 
ever  higher,  they  need  wonder  no  fur- 
ther. They  just  need  to  look  at  this 
floor  and  look  at  the  number  of  biUs 
that  we  have  coming  before  us  that 
violate  the  budget  figures. 


imder  which  bankruptcy  courts  are 
now  operating.  Judge  Carters  ruling 
highlights  the  need  for  congressional 
action  to  correct  the  problems  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
which  the  Supreme  Court  declared  un- 
constitutional back  in  June  1982. 

The  current  interim  rule,  which  was 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference 
when  Congress  failed  to  act  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  has  caused  total 
disarray  within  the  bankruptcy  court 
system. 

Congressman  Peter  Rodino  has  in- 
troduced the  Bankruptcy  Court  Act  of 
1983  (H.R.  3),  which  would  give  bank- 
ruptcy judges  the  independence  the 
Supreme  Court  found  lacking.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  legislation  is  currently 
stalled  in  the  Rules  Committee  due  to 
opposition  by  some  committee  mem- 
bers. Back  in  July  I  again  urged  my 
colleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee  to 
break  their  stalemate  on  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  Congress  can  deal  with 
the  bankruptcy  court  crisis. 


n  1040 

CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  ON 
BANKRUPTCY  REFORM 

(Mr.  McKERNAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  in  my  home  State  of  Maine,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Gene  Carter  declared 
unconstitutional     the     interim     rule 


RUNAWAY  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  a  fact:  runaway  Federal  spend- 
ing, not  tax  reduction,  is  the  cause  of 
the  deficit.  And  runaway  Federal 
spending  is  synonymous  with  the 
House  Democratic  leadership. 

Even  with  the  modest  cutbacks  en- 
acted mainly  in  1981.  Federal  outlays 
have  reached  an  alltime  peacetime 
high,  climbing  from  21.4  percent  of 
GNP  in  1978  to  24  percent  in  1982  and 
to  an  estimated  25  percent  in  1983. 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  1981  tax  re- 
duction legislation  has  served  mainly 
to  prevent  a  tax  increase.  Bracket 
creep,  payroll  tax  increases,  and  indi- 
rect taxes  have  eaten  away  at  much  of 
the  income  tax  reduction  intended  to 
benefit  working  Americans. 

Clearly,  those  who  complain  about 
the  so-called  excessive  tax  cut  really 
mean  that  they  want  unlimited  tax  in- 
creases to  supply  the  Federal  spending 
spigot.  Next  year,  a  public  informed 
with  the  facts  will  look  at  the  House 
Democrats  in  fixing  blame  for  the 
budget  deficit. 


THE  DEMOCRATS'  LEGISLATIVE 
RECORD 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
coming  months,  we  are  going  to  be 
subjected  to  a  smokescreen  of  rhetoric 
from  our  Democratic  colleagues  as 
they  scramble  to  dodge  responsibility 
for  the  fiscal  actions  of  their  majority. 
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It  Is  not  enough  that  these  Members 
are  Ignoring  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  which  mandates  by  this 
week  a  reconciliation  of  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

It  Is  enough  when  they  revert  to  a 
policy  of  open-ended  spending  outside 
of  the  budget  process  such  as  we  wit- 
nessed In  the  passage  last  week  of  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bin  expands  on  questionable 
grounds  even  the  already  padded  first 
budget  resolution  by  Increasing  Its 
programs'  cost  $124.5  million. 

Because  the  bill  Is  also  insulated 
from  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess, the  Congress  in  future  years  will 
be  unable  to  exercise  control  over  the 
amount  of  funding  committed  to  these 
programs. 

Coupled  with  the  passage  in  the 
same  week  of  the  ill-named  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1983,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  Democrats  have  opened 
wide  the  floodgates  for  more  deficit 
spending. 

Long  after  the  smokescreen  clears, 
and  the  rhetoric  has  quieted,  the 
Democrats'  legislative  record  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  unfortunately  will  still 
be  with  us. 


BRING  THE  MARINES  HOME 
FROM  LEBANON  NOW 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
for  1  minute  today  to  talk  about  the 
situation  In  Lebanon  with  our  marines. 
I  feel  deeply  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
apologize  for  that.  But  I  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  feel  deeply  about 
this. 

The  deal  has  been  cut.  The  marines 
will  stay  for  18  months  and  that  Is  a 
mistake. 

Somebody  said  early  today  the  ma- 
rines were  fighting  in  Lebanon.  Our 
marines  are  not  fighting;  they  are 
being  fought.  There  is  a  difference. 
They  are  like  fish  in  a  barrel  and  now 
we  are  going  to  legitimize  a  mistake 
made  over  a  year  ago  by  putting  our 
OK  on  a  proposal  to  keep  the  fish  In  a 
barrel  for  18  months.  It  Is  wrong  and 
It  is  a  mistake. 

We  ought  to  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  get  the  clock  running.  We 
ought  to  bring  the  marines  home  for 
them  and  for  us. 

I  might  stand  alone  on  that.  I  have 
not  taken  a  vote  count.  But  I  just  want 
the  Members,  my  colleagues  and 
friends,  to  understand  that  If  I  stand 
alone,  so  be  it.  But  I  stand  by  saying 
bring  the  marines  home  today. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  rise  as 
well  to  discuss  the  situation  In  Leba- 
non. It  Is  difficult  to  really  know  what 
the  right  path  is. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  Is  a  civil 
war  in  Lebanon  and  it  Is  also  clear 
that  the  Syrians,  the  Soviets,  and 
their  proxies,  the  Druze,  are  making 
life  impossible  for  the  Gemayal  gov- 
ernment. They  are  a  dangerous  and 
provocative  force  that  needs  to  be 
dealt  with. 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  know  what  is 
right  for  Lebanon,  the  course  for  this 
Congress  on  the  War  Powers  Act 
should  not  be.  We  have  a  War  Powers 
Act  that  came  as  a  result  of  8  years  of 
bitter  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

The  War  Powers  Act  lays  out  a  care- 
fully defined  procedure  for  the  in- 
volvement of  American  forces.  That 
procedure  is  that  when  there  are  hos- 
tilities the  President  is  required  to 
report  why  the  troops  need  to  be  there 
or  why  they  should  be  introduced. 

That  starts  a  60-to-90-day  clock 
period  running  in  which  the  Congress 
debates  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
keep  these  forces  there. 

I  have  a  resolution  that  lays  out  the 
requirements  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  asks  the  President  to  comply  with 
it.  I  think  that  preserves  our  options 
of  whether  or  not  we  want  to  leave  the 
marines  or  take  them  out.  But,  most 
Importantly.  It  fulfills  the  obligations 
of  the  laws,  it  remembers  the  lessons 
of  Vietnam,  and  It  requires  joint 
action  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  truest  and  most  constitu- 
tional sense. 


HOSTILITIES  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  WORLD 
BANK  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  host  their 
annual  meetings  here  in  Washington. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  observers  of  these 
institutions  that  this  will  not  be  a 
happy  occasion  for  the  144  member 
countries.  While  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this,  I  want  to  mention  only 
two.  First,  the  United  States  has  yet  to 
deliver  on  a  proposed  capital  Increase 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
that  It  promised.  The  IMF  member 
countries  should  be  informed  that  this 
legislation  Is  working  Its  way  through 
the  political  process  and  its  delay  is 
not  longer  due  to  the  actions  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  is 
much  harder  to  explain.  For  many 
months  the  World  Bank  has  been  ne- 
gotiating with  other  donor  countries 


for  a  seventh  replenishment  to  the 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion. The  world,  except  for  the  United 
States,  is  in  favor  of  a  replenishment 
that  is  somewhere  between  the 
present  amount  and  an  increase  over 
the  sixth  replenishment  of  up  to  25 
percent.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
posed a  30-percent  cut  in  funds  in  a 
program  where  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  money  goes  to  countries  that 
have  a  gross  national  product  of  less 
than  $1  per  day  and  where  around  40 
percent  of  all  funds  go  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Despite  his  own  personal  suffering. 
His  Eminence,  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke,  made  his  feelings  on  this  issue 
known  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  administration  should  Im- 
mediately respond  to  the  cardinal's 
pleading.  It  should  announce  at  the 
annual  meetings  its  desire  to  see  an 
IDA  that  is  no  smaller  than  Its  present 
funding.  Because  the  U.S.  share  of 
this  replenishment  will  be  lower  than 
In  previous  years,  this  revised  proposal 
win  still  represent  a  considerable  cut 
from  President  Carter's  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President  to 
act  now.  It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Cardinal  Cooke's  life  of  interest  in 
and  service  to  the  poor  and  less  fortu- 
nate among  us. 

New  York.  N.Y.. 
September  IS,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you  and  your  dear  wife  Nancy  for  your 
thoughtful  telephone  call  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  illness.  Your  prayers, 
your  good  wishes  and  your  loving  concern 
are  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  me. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  offering  my 
prayers  and  my  sufferings  for  the  gift  of 
God's  peace  among  all  the  members  of  His 
human  family.  In  (;lolng  so.  I  am  united  with 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  ir  beseeching 
the  Lord  to  assist  you  and  your  collabora- 
tors as  you  seek  every  possible  road  to  true 
justice  and  lasting  peace  at  home  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

As  a  Nation  known  for  its  compassion,  the 
United  States  has  accomplished  so  much 
through  the  years  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
international  justice  and  peace  through  its 
programs  of  economic  assistance  to  the  less 
fortunate  peoples  of  the  world.  The  full 
supplemental  appropriation  which  you  ap- 
proved this  past  summer  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  has  proved 
of  immense  help  for  those  countries  which, 
like  so  many  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  have  a 
gross  national  produce  of  less  that  $1  per 
day.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  consider- 
ation be  given  this  year  to  maintaining  and 
even  increasing  our  Nation's  support  of 
IDA'S  effective  work. 

Finally.  I  offer  a  personal  word  of  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  your  dear  wife  Nancy  for 
her  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
young  people,  especially  those  whose  lives 
are  so  gravely  threatened  by  the  scourge  of 
substance  abuse  which  faces  our  Nation. 
Her  efforU  on  their  behalf,  in  bringing  at- 
tention to  the  problem  and  in  advocacy  for 
drug  prevention,  education  and  rehabilita- 
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tlon  have  been  very  effective,  and  I  encour- 
age you  both  to  continue  this  effort,  so  nec- 
essary for  the  future  of  society. 

With  repeated  assurances  of  prayers,  and 
gratitude  and  lasting  love  and  affection  for 
you  and  Nancy,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke. 

Archbishop  of  New  York. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.   602,   RADIO   BROADCAST- 
ING TO  CUBA  ACT 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-368)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  312)  providing  for  the 
consideration   of   the  Senate   bill   (S. 
602)  to  provide  for  the  broadcasting  of 
accurate  Information  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2144.  CHALLENGE 
GRANT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-369)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  313)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2144)  to 
amend  part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  an 
endowment  program  for  developing  in- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2782,  DEFENSE  INDUS- 
TRIAL BASE  REVITALIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-370)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  314)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2782)  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  to  revitalize  the  defense  industri- 
al base  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  S.  1340,  REHA- 
BILITATION ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  appoint  12  additional 
conferees  on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1340) 
to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the  De- 
velopmental Disability  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  conferees  named 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 


Commerce  on  title  II  of  the  Senate  bill 
be  the  exclusive  House  conferees 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bates).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
whether  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
committees  involved,  including  State 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  cleared  all  the 
conferees  that  the  House  appointed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn).  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  has 
likewise  cleared  the  conferees  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  and  whether  or  not  he 
has  agreed  to  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  no  idea  about 
that.  I  am  informed  by  my  chief  clerk 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dingell)  has  discussed  it  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  best  of  the  gentleman's  knowledge 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  has  no  objection? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  clerk  tells  me  that  Is 
what  he  understands. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  With  that  assur- 
ance, Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and,  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  addi- 
tional conferees:  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  members  to  be  conferees 
on  title  I  of  the  Senate  bill  and  modifi- 
cations committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Kildee  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah; 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
members  to  serve  jointly  with  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  members 
on  section  402(c)(8)  of  title  IV  of  the 
House  amendment  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Messrs.  Din- 
gell.       SCHEUER,        OTTINGER.        SHARP, 

Markey.  Luken.  Broyhill,  Corcoran, 
and  Moorhead;  and  as  exclusive  con- 
ferees on  title  II  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Messrs.  Dingell,  Waxman,  and 
Broyhill. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3415,  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA APPROPRIATION,  1984 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3415) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Dixon,  Natcher,  Stokes,  Wilson, 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Sabo,  Whitten, 
Coughlin,  Green.  Rogers,  and  Conte. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    TO    FILE    CONFER- 
ENCE    REPORT     ON     H.R.     3415. 
DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     AP- 
PROPRIATION, 1984 
Mr.    DIXON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  Wednesday, 
September  21,  1983.  to  file  a  confer- 
ence  report   on   the   bill   (H.R.   3415) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.   1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    TO    FILE    CONFER- 
ENCE    REPORT     ON     H.R.     3263, 
MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION   AP- 
PROPRIATION. 1984 
Mr.    DIXON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report   on  the  bill 
(H.R.  3263).  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNITY  RENEWAL 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  302  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1036. 

IN  THE  COIOf  ITTCE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1036),  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  long-term  un- 
employed individuals  in  high  unem- 
ployment areas  in  projects  to  repair 
and  renovate  vitally  needed  communi- 
ty facilities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  AoCoiN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on 
Tuesday,  September  20.  all  time  for 
general  debate  on  the  bill  had  expired. 
Pending  was  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  which  was  pending  at  the 
time  that  the  committee  rose  on  yes- 
terday would  delete  the  $5  billion  au- 
thorization in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year 

1983  and  authorize  $3.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Although  the  first  budget  resolution 
includes  $4.5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  I  am  deleting  that  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1983  since  the  fiscal 
year  is  ending  within  a  matter  of  days. 

However,  my  amendment  does  con- 
form the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 

1984  to  the  ceiling  in  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  .TFPFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  your 
amendment  which  conforms  the  fiscal 
year  1984  authorization  to  the  budget 
resolution  and  also  strikes  the  1983  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  because  at  least  it  does 
move  us  back  to  the  budget  levels  and 
I  think  that  that  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  in  the  bill  that  we  are  discussing. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  want  to  raise  the  question  in 
the  course  of  adopting  this  amend- 
ment whether  we  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing $3.5  billion  on  the  program. 

Yesterday  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  in  general  debate  we  had  some 
talk  about  some  of  the  programs  that 
were   antecedents   to   this   particular 


program,  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
this  type  of  effort  is  based  upon.  And 
in  the  course  of  that  discussion  yester- 
day I  had  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  I  would  try  to  find  the  backup  to 
some  of  the  statistics  that  I  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  yesterday. 
So  I  did  want  to  take  this  time  in 
order  to  provide  some  of  that  statisti- 
cal evidence,  that  the  past  programs 
have  not  worked,  that  indeed  98  per- 
cent of  the  money  in  past  programs 
has  gone  to  non-unemployed  people: 
in  other  words,  people  who  already 
had  jobs  got  the  money. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  travesty  of 
the  kind  of  judgment  that  we  are  sup- 
posedly rendering  in  this  particular 
legislation. 

We  were  also  told  yesterday  that  the 
best  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  are  doing  here  is  the  CETA  pro- 
gram of  the  past,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  programs  that 
we  created  in  terms  of  establishing 
jobs. 

We  were  told  that  is  an  example, 
that  is  CETA  is  an  example  of  why 
this  bill  that  we  have  before  us  is  de- 
sirable. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  the  documenta- 
tion for  the  figures  that  I  used  yester- 
day was  done  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  And  right  away 
someone  will  say,  "Aha.  it  is  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  they  are 
at  it  again,  they  are  coming  up  with 
phony  figures  to  justify  their  points  of 
view  on  some  of  these  bills." 

Hardly.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  which  I  refer  was  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  President  Carter,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  who  established  the  figures 
indicating  that  in  the  total  program 
only  2  percent  of  the  total  program 
cost  went  to  the  unemployed.  That 
means  98  percent  of  the  program  costs 
went  to  someone  other  than  the  un- 
employed. 

That  is  the  basis  for  the  charges  I 
made  yesterday.  The  charges  stand. 
They  are  on  record.  They  are  on 
record  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  President  Carter's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Now.  as  for  CETA  being  a  cost  effec- 
tive program.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year,  1983,  the  distinguished  journal 
called  Policy  Review  gave  us  a  look  at 
the  CETTA  program,  this  so-called  cost 
effective  program.  It  told  us  some  of 
the  things  that  have  gone  on  in  that 
program  in  the  past  and  why  recreat- 
ing it  may  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 
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For  example.  Policy  Review,  in  an 
article  done  by  James  Bovard.  indi- 
cates that  CETA  spent,  in  the  past 
now,  $30,000  to  build  an  artificial  rock 
for  rock  climbers  to  practice  on; 
$640,000   to  provide  education  about 


gay  life  styles.  CETA  gave  $500  a 
month  to  a  Communist  agitator  in  At- 
lanta, who  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  de- 
siring the  money,  that,  "We  need  to 
organize  for  demonstration  and  con- 
frontation." 

CETA  also  was  a  place  where  politi- 
cal patronage  abounded.  In  Philadel- 
phia, 33  Democratic  committeemen 
and  their  relatives  were  put  on  the 
payroll,  most  of  them  in  Mayor  Rizzo's 
principal  wards.  In  other  words,  in 
wards  that  supported  Mayor  Rizzo. 
you  had  twice  as  good  a  chance  of  get- 
ting put  on  CETA  as  in  non-Rizzo 
wards. 

In  Chicago,  the  Daley  machinery  re- 
quired CETA  job  applicants  to  have 
referral  letters  from  their  ward  com- 
mitteemen and  they  left  the  applica- 
tions without  such  referrals  piled 
under  tables  in  unopened  mail  sacks. 

In  other  cases,  the  municipalities  in- 
volved simply  laid  off  and  rehired 
their  old  employees,  not  creating  any 
work  for  the  unemployed. 

San  Diego  and  Miami  had  47  percent 
of  their  work  force  on  CETA  payrolls. 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  average  munici- 
palities' work  force  were  on  CETA 
rolls  in  1978. 

In  Arizona,  CETTA  paid  college  stu- 
dents to  train  for  a  track  meet.  In 
Bath  County.  Va.,  CETA  paid  county 
employees  to  attend  dance  classes.  In 
Chicago,  a  CETTA  worker  was  reported 
as  being  paid  for  playing  checkers 
with  other  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  Brooklyn.  CETA 
workers  were  put  in  a  printing  appren- 
tice program  in  which  they  opened  a 
$5  and  $10  bill  business,  but,  of  course, 
the  quality  of  their  work  was  so  poor 
that  instead  of  ending  up  printing 
bills,  they  ended  up  printing  license 
plates. 

In  Montgomery  County.  Md.,  the 
richest  county  in  the  country,  CETA 
paid  nine  women  $145  a  week  to 
attend  ballet  school. 

In  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y..  CETA  work- 
ers busied  themselves  at  attaching 
fake  doors  to  old  buildings  to  beautify 
the  city. 

And  in  Seattle.  CETA  paid  14  homo- 
sexuals and  lesbians  to  produce  a  play 
entitled  'Lavender  Horizons." 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  an 
example  of  the  cost-effective  approach 
of  creating  jobs  in  this  country,  the 
American  taxpayers  would  have 
reason  to  think  that  perhaps  there 
were  some  problems  with  this  kind  of 
program.  And  that  is  specifically  why 
some  of  us  raised  some  questions 
about  the  level  of  spending  and  the 
add-on  deficit  that  will  be  included  in 


the  program  that  we  have  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  be  persua- 
sive were  we  considering  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  CETA  legislation.  But, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  as  I  am 
sure  his  constituents  know,  and  as  the 
American  people  know,  we  are  not 
voting  here  on  the  reauthorization  of 
CETA.  We  are  considering  here,  the 
Hawkins  Community  Renewal  and 
Employment  Act,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, corrects  the  problems  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  made  refer- 
ence in  the  now  defunct  CETA  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  H.R.  1036  assures  that 
100  percent  of  the  people  to  be  put  to 
work  under  this  program,  are.  in  fact, 
unemployed. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  visit  Johnstown,  in  his  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  where  we  have 
the  highest  unemployment  in  the 
Nation  and  explain  to  the  people  there 
why  one  of  their  Representatives 
would  not  wish  to  have  a  modest  $3.5 
billion  appropriation  to  put  people  to 
work  who  have  been  out  of  work  at 
least  15  weeks,  and  many  of  whom 
have  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  And  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  support  my  100- 
percent  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed amendment  that  has  a  6-week 
criteria  rather  than  a  15-week  criteria. 
I  know  the  gentleman  will  want  to 
support  that.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  about  the  past  perform- 
ances of  the  CETA  program  because  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  we  find  out  that 
half  the  City  Council  staff  was  on 
CETA  funds  under  the  old  program 
according  to  the  Policy  Review  article. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  reason  why  I  am  making  this 
argument  today  is  because  in  the 
course  of  my  debate  here  yesterday,  it 
was  mentioned  to  me  that  the  CETA 
program  was  a  cost-effective  program 
and  this  demonstrates  why  we  need 
the  kind  of  program  that  we  now  have 
before  us. 

I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  the 
cost-effective  nature  of  CETA  leaves  a 
lot  to  be  desired  when  you  take  a  look 
at  the  performance  of  that  program. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Some 
corrections  have  been  made  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  us.  I  think  that  that  is 
an  admirable  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  think  we  need  to  go  further  and 
I  would  ask  that  the  gentleman  sup- 
port my  amendment  that  seeks  to  get 
us  further  down  the  road,  that  seeks 
to  assure  that  all  of  the  jobs  go  to  the 


unemployed  and  that  we  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  rip-offs  that  were  demon- 
strated by  the  CETA  program  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  will  not  be  able  to  support  or 
oppose  his  measure  when  it  comes  up 
for  a  vote  today.  For  as  the  gentleman 
knows  and  as  the  people  of  his  State 
know,  and  as  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try know,  while  I  represent  more 
people  who  pay  taxes  in  this  country 
than  any  single  Member  of  this  House, 
I  am  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  floor  in  the  interest  of  my  tax- 
paying  constituents.  And  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  work  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  others 
will  work  their  State  legislatures  to 
give  me  that  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Richardson).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Erlenbom 

Evans  <IA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bermain 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 


[Roll  No.  345] 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 


Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 


Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Le  vitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Leiis  (FL) 

Liptnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LowTy  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavTOules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 


Hammerschmidt  McKinney 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 


McNully 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molmari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ot)erstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Permy 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 


Porter 
Price 
Purscll 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Rilter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skclton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  tCA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 
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Whitley 
Whltuker 
Whltten 
Williams  (MT) 
Williams  (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wlrth 
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wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 


Yatron 
Younc  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Youns  (MO) 
Zablockl 
Zschau 


D  1120 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
twelve  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
remind  the  Members  that  this  will  be 
a  5-minute  vote. 

The   vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  414,  noes 
0.  not  voting  19  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  346] 


JMI 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

AppleKate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

BaCeman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Biagfci 

BUIrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 


AYES— 414 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellimis 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans (LA) 

Evans  (Hi) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 


Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gliokman 

Gonzalez 

G(xxlllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatM 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  iCA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL I 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MDi 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinncy 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 


Barnard 

Berman 

Derrick 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Gaydos 

Hall  (IN) 


Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nate  her 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ol>ey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Oweris 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rocmer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

SatK) 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

NOES— 0 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skpen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING- 19 


Heftel 

LaFalce 

Martin  (NY) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Pritchard 

Rostenkowski 


Scheuer 

Schumer 

Stokes 

Towns 

Udall 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DURBIN 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Durbin:  Page 
7,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  9  on  page  8  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  funds,  made  available  to  any  recipient 
under  titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  from 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  to  provide  for  wages  and  related  em- 
ployment benefits  to  eligible  participants 
for  work  which  the  recipient  certifies  has 
been  performed  in  one  or  more  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  to  any  recipient  under  title  II  or 
III  of  this  Act  from  funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  the  cost  of 
administration. 

(c)  The  remainder  of  the  funds  provided 
to  any  recipient  under  title  II  or  III  of  this 
Act  from  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  (after  compliance  with  subsection  (a) 
and  deduction  of  cost  of  administration  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (b))  may  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  supplies,  tools,  equipment, 
and  other  materials. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  or  limit  the  payment  of 
the  costs  of  administration  or  the  costs  of 
supplies,  tools,  equipment,  or  other  materi- 
als either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  or  from  Federal  sources  other 
than  this  Act.  such  as  section  106  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5306)  (popularly  known  as 
the  community  development  block  grant 
program)  and  chapter  67  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code  (popularly  known  as  the  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  program). 

Page  8,  line  18,  redesignate  subsection  (p) 
as  subsection  (e). 

Mr.  DURBIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1130 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  amendments  which  I  offer 
today  are  friendly  amendments.  I  live 
in  an  area  which  has  been  hit  particu- 
larly hard  by  the  recession.  Our  unem- 
ployment rates  in  Illinois  in  the  20th 
District  are  far  in  excess  of  the  nation- 
al average  and  I  support  H.R.  1036  and 
the  excellent  job  which  Chairman 
Hawkins  and  Chairman  Perkins  have 
done  in  putting  together  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  first  jobs  bill 
and  it  has  been  very  good  to  my  dis- 
trict. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  us  address 
in  this  jobs  bill  is  an  attempt  to  put  to- 
gether the  tightest  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  can  bring  back  to  our  home 


districts  and  relieve  the  problems  of 
unemployment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  comes  as  any 
surprise  after  listening  to  the  debate 
on  the  floor  that  we  hear  constant  ref- 
erences to  the  CETA  programs  and 
any  analogies  or  parallels  between  the 
two. 

One  of  the  frequent  criticisms  of  the 
CETA  program  was  the  fact  that  the 
administrative  costs  which  were  in- 
volved in  the  program  were  excessive. 
I  believe  that  the  facts  which  have 
been  well  documented  have  borne  out 
that  particular  observation. 

In  a  city  in  Illinois  of  East  St.  Louis, 
the  administrative  costs  per  job  under 
the  CETA  program  were  found  to  be 
$17,872  for  every  single  CETA  job,  far 
in  excess  of  any  level  which  we  would 
find  acceptable  in  the  kind  of  adminis- 
tration we  would  seek  for  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation. 

Under  the  existing  terms  of  H.R. 
1036,  there  is  an  apportionment  of  the 
money  which  we  have  appropriated 
and  a  specific  formula  for  its  alloca- 
tion and  expenditure.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  existing  legislation,  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  funds  which  we 
have  appropriated  must  be  paid  direct- 
ly to  participants  in  the  program.  I 
think  that  is  certainly  a  positive  devel- 
opment; but  the  aspect  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  problems  with  and  the 
reason  I  offer  my  amendment  is  the 
fact  that  the  bill  as  presently  written 
provides  that  the  remaining  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  which  we  appropri- 
ate shall  be  spent  in  a  category  which 
shall  include  not  only  administrative 
costs,  but  supplies  and  equipment. 

I  think  that  this  opens  up  the  possi- 
bililty  that  administrative  costs  for 
this  jobs  bill  could  go  far  beyond  what 
we  consider  reasonable. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
divide  that  25  percent  into  specific  cat- 
egories and  to  say  that,  first,  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  funds  shall  be 
given  to  participants;  second,  not  more 
than  15  percent  shall  be  paid  for  ad- 
ministrative costs,  and  finally,  not 
more  that  10  percent  shall  be  paid  for 
supplies  and  equipment.  I  think  that 
will  guarantee  that  the  administration 
under  this  act  will  be  lean  and  effec- 
tive. It  will  also  mean  that  in  the  days 
of  the  future  when  we  are  held  ac- 
countable for  the  administration  of 
this,  we  can  say  that  we  made  certain 
from  the  outset  that  the  funds  were  to 
be  expended  to  put  people  to  work  and 
not  to  make  sure  that  administrators 
were  given  a  particularly  large  portion 
of  the  pie  or  large  salaries. 

At  this  point  I  am  open  to  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DURBIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  managers  on 
this  side  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  We  think  it  is  good.  We 
agree  with  the  intent  of  it. 


We  may  before  proceeding  ask  for 
some  clarification. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Do  I  understand 
that  this  amendment  does  not  include 
a  second  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man has  discussed  with  us  that  pro- 
vides for  a  cap  on  the  administrators? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  divide  the  two  amendments.  I  real- 
ized the  second  might  be  somewhat 
controversial. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  This  amendment 
does  not  include  the  second  one? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  This  does  not  include 
the  second  one. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Then  I  will  contin- 
ue with  my  statement  that  we  do 
accept  it.  We  think  it  is  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  think  that  it  tightens  up 
the  program  much  better  than  what  is 
in  the  proposal  itself.  It  was  the  intent 
to  make  the  program  labor  intensive 
and  avoid  abuse.  We  think  it  is  very 
fair  and  reasonable  and  we  are  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DURBIN.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.   JEFFORDS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
would  also  add  that  from  our  perspec- 
tive on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  any- 
thing that  tightens  the  bill  up  and  re- 
duces the  amount  of  possible  potential 
waste  or  abuse  is  certainly  acceptable. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
Members  who  wish  to  be  recognized  to 
speak  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Durbin). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DURBIN 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Durbin:  Page 
8,  after  line  17.  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(3)  Rates  of  pay  for  administrators  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  this  Act  shall  be  at  a 
wage  no  greater  than  the  compensation  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-10. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede that  the  second  amendment  is 
more  controversial  than  the  first.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  raise  this 
morning  before  Congress  what  I  think 
is  an  important  element  as  we  consider 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
Yesterday  during  the  general  debate 
on  this  bill  it  was  repeated  often  that 
in  addition  to  millions  of  blue-collar 
workers  who  are  presently  unem- 
ployed in  this  country,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  white-collar  unemployed  work- 
ers. I  live  in  a  State  capital  in  Spring- 
field. 111.  Many  administrators  and 
white-collar  workers  who  had  jobs  for 
years  have  found  themselves  unem- 
ployed for  the  first  time. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
things  we  should  set  out  to  do  specifi- 
cally with  this  piece  of  legislation  is  to 
take  unemployed  people  and  put  them 


back  to  work.  To  do  that,  I  think  we 
have  to  open  the  opportimity  and 
create  the  environment  that  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  under  this 
act  will  be  borne  by  white-collar  em- 
ployees presently  unemployed. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  matter  without 
controversy  and  I  do  accept  that  as  a 
reality.  What  I  am  suggesting  today  in 
putting  a  cap  or  a  ceiling  on  adminis- 
trative salaries  under  this  jobs  bill  of 
$29,000  is  not  without  precedent 
before  this  Congress.  Earlier  this  year 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) offered,  and  I  supported,  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  of  1983 
legislation.  Within  that  legislation  we 
established  that  the  rates  of  pay  for 
supervisors,  that  is,  crew  leaders  under 
that  particular  concept,  would  be  lim- 
ited to  grades  GS-3  to  GS-7.  about 
$10,000  to  $20,000. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do  with 
this  legislation  and  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  is  to  provide  more  flexibil- 
ity, to  provide  that  any  administrator 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  imder  this  bill 
would  have  a  limitation  on  his  or  her 
salary  of  $29,000.  I  think  that  is 
needed.  I  think  it  is  needed  for  several 
reasons. 

One  of  the  real  problems  that  many 
mayors  and  local  officials  tell  me 
about  under  CETA  was  the  lack  of 
adequate  onsite  supervision.  The 
mayor  of  my  hometown  with  whom  I 
spoke  yesterday,  of  a  different  politi- 
cal faith,  but  supportive  of  the  legisla- 
tion, suggested  to  me  that  if  we  pass  it, 
he  would  put  more  people  on  the  job 
site  administering  the  employees. 

I  asked  him.  "What  kind  of  salary 
range  would  you  be  paying  these  su- 
pervisors?" 

He  said,  "About  $18,000  to  $20,000, 
and  they  would  be  new  employees." 

With  my  amendment,  I  have  ex- 
panded that  range  of  salary  to  $29,000 
to  provide  for  some  localities  that  may 
have  higher  cost  standards  when  it 
comes  to  administrative  costs. 

I  think  it  is  important.  I  think  it  is 
important  because  I  think  the  figure 
of  $29,000  not  only  gives  leeway  to  the 
communities  to  hire  unemployed 
people  as  administrators,  but  it  also 
sets  a  realistic  salary  level.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  employees  under  this 
particular  program,  we  provide  under 
this  act  will  be  paid  no  more  than  $230 
a  week,  or  about  $11,500  a  year. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  is 
fair  to  pay  their  administrators  and 
supervisors  a  maximum  of  2'/2  to  3 
times  that  amount. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
assume  that  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  which  has  been  in- 
volved in  employment  and  training 
programs  for  many  years,  their  top  ad- 
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ministrator  over  there  may  be  paid 
$35,000.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  sala- 
ries would  be  In  that  city. 

Will  the  gentleman's  amendment 
interfere  and  bring  down  that  salary 
to  the  limit  the  gentleman  suggested? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman for  further  clarification?  Is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  an  existing  em- 
ployee would  take  over  this  responsi- 
bUity? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Yes;  it  would.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  the  specific  intent  of  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  be  appropriating  $3 ''2  billion 
and  setting  up  an  elaborate  procedure 
to  provide  income  supplements  to  ad- 
ministrators who  presently  have  jobs. 
There  are  too  many  people  who  have 
no  jobs  and  to  suggest  that  a  deputy 
mayor  or  an  existing  State,  county,  or 
municipal  employee  should  be  given 
some  supplement,  some  subsidy,  goes 
far  beyond  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  what  we 
should  be  about  this  morning. 

If  I  might  conclude,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  made  his 
point. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  are 
some  excellent  administrators  in  many 
employment  and  training  programs. 
The  only  thing  that  worries  me  is 
that,  with  this  amendment,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  the  kind  of  administrator 
with  the  necessary  qualifications,  at 
that  salary  figure  that  the  gentleman 
has  suggested. 

I  think  we  may  do  more  harm  to  the 
program  than  we  would  do  good.  I  rec- 
ognize the  good  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman. In  many  areas  it  would  be 
helpful,  but  in  some  instances  it  would 
be  detrimental. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Durbin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  If  I  might  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrators who  might  work  under 
this  program  would  be  receiving 
$29,000,  less  than  what  they  are  really 
worth  if  they  were  in  today's  job 
market  and  paid  regular  salary.  But 
equally  so  we  can  argue  that  the  par- 
ticpants  in  the  program  whose  salary 
is  held  at  $11,000  a  year,  they  are 
being  forced  to  live  under  an  artificial 
ceiling  as  well.  This  is  not  going  to 
provide  the  kind  of  employment  which 
a  healthy  economy  might  provide.  It  is 
an  emergency  measure  to  provide 
people  enough  to  survive.  And  I  think 
$29,000  for  an  administrator 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  concede  that  some  money  was 
wasted  in  public  service  employment 


programs  in  the  past.  But  in  c<^rtain 
areas,  we  would  hurt  the  program  if 
we  make  it  impossible  to  get  the  best 
people  to  run  the  programs.  I  da  not 
think  any  of  us  would  want  that  to 
happen.  I  think  there  should  be  an  ex 
ception  to  avoid  that  result. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 
But  it  seems  to  me  there  are  some 
enormous  problems  involved  here. 

In  any  number  of  cities,  mayors  have 
established  one  person  to  coordinate  a 
whole  series  of  jobs  programs,  to  make 
sure  there  is  no  diffusion  of  authority 
and  to  make  sure  that  there  is  good 
coordination. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  men- 
tioned my  city  of  Baltimore,  where  we 
have  a  mayor's  Office  of  Manpower 
Resources,  and  I  assume  the  person 
holding  that  position  there  would  ad- 
minister this  program  locally.  But 
under  your  amendment,  that  person 
would  be  forced  to  take  a  salary  reduc- 
tion even  though  she,  in  this  case,  is 
coordinating  a  whole  number  of  pri- 
vate jobs  efforts  and  other  jobs  ef- 
forts. I  think  that  is  going  to  hurt 
those  cities  where  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  coordinate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Durbin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  What  we  are  provid- 
ing in  this  amendment  is  if  that  em- 
ployee, an  existing  employee,  is  paid  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds  that 
we  have  appropriated  then  the  salary 
limitation  would  apply.  But  if  the 
mayor  of  Baltimore  should  designate  a 
deputy  mayor  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram and  not  pay  that  person  with 
any  Federal  funds,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  this  private  salary.  They  could 
administer  without  any  cap  on  the 
salary. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  precisely 
the  problem  I  would  have  in  my  city  of 
Baltimore.  The  present  administrator 
for  the  Office  of  the  Mayor's  Manpow- 
er Resources  is  paid  in  part  at  least 
with  Federal  funds.  And  this  would 
force 

Mr.  DURBIN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  clearly  because  this  act 
has  not  been  signed  into  law  that 
person  is  not  being  paid  by  Federal 
funds  from  this  act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  But  from  other 
sources. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  My  amendment  would 
not  apply  to  that  person.  Only  if  they 
are  to  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
under  this  legislation. 


Could  I  make  two  other  points?  I 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land was  very  eloquent  yesterday  in 
ihe  suggestion  that  too  many  people 
are  looking  for  a  job,  they  want  to  get 
out  and  work.  The  fact  that  we  are 
suggesting  today  our  real  intention  is 
to  supplement  existing  salaries  of 
people  presently  working  really  raises 
I  think  the  crux  of  the  amendment. 
Keep  in  mind  for  Baltimore  and  cities 
across  the  country  as  well  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  windfall,  for  cities  and 
school  districts,  a  windfall  of  Federal 
funds  to  help  them  do  their  business 
and  to  ask  them  to  bear  some  of  the 
costs  within  their  own  city  administra- 
tion I  think  is  fair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  First  of  all,  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  words  about  yester- 
day. But  I  really  cannot  agree  with 
your  amendment.  I  hope  your  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down  because  it 
just  seems  to  me  to  be  basically  unfair 
to  take  the  penson  who  is  at  $32,000  a 
year,  and  that  person  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  this  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  others,  maybe  a 
private  initiative  such  as  we  have  in 
our  city,  and  then  you  tell  that  person 
"no,"  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  you 
back  down  to  $29,000.  It  is  just  unfair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Durbin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  In  closing,  in  re- 
sponse. I  think  we  do  get  down  to  a 
basic  philosophical  difference.  The 
person  making  $32,000  today  in  Balti- 
more has  a  job.  The  millions  of  people, 
white-collar  administrators,  blue-collar 
workers,  presently  sitting  home  unem- 
ployed will  forego  and  lose  that  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  work  under  our  bill  be- 
cause we  are  more  intent  on  supple- 
menting the  salaries  of  existing  em- 
ployees. And  that  is  where  I  have 
some  difficulty. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man form  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  One  last  point.  If 
you  do  it  your  way,  you  are  going  to 
create  another  unemployed  person 
really.  If  you  are  going  to  say  this 
person  is  already  in  the  job  and  re- 
fuses to  take  a  substantial  salary  cut, 
that  person  is  out  and  you  bring  in  one 
of  your  unemployed  white  collar  work- 
ers. You  have  just  substituted  one  un- 
employed person  for  another. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
person  presently  working  has  responsi- 
bilities and  a  pay  check.  I  do  not  see 
how  that  would  change  under  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  collo- 
quy. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  sympathize 
with  what  the  gentleman  thinks  he  is 
doing  here.  But  I  want  to  put  the 
House  on  notice  that  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in 
particular  and  all  Members  who  have 
been  around  here  a  few  years  should 
remember  that  this  is  clearly  an  un- 
constitutional amendment  that  the 
gentleman  is  offering  here. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  utmost  good 
faith,  the  Congress  passed  the  renewal 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  other  people  know  as  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  and  we  attempted  at 
that  time  to  extend  its  provisions  to 
State  and  local  employees.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  went  to  court 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  in  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  opinion  that  we 
have  respected  ever  since  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have 
the  right  to  interfere  between  a  sover- 
eign State  or  a  subdivision  of  a  State 
and  its  employees  in  its  sustaining  a 
floor  or  a  ceiling  on  wages.  They  have 
in  effect  said  it  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness at  the  Federal  level  what  the  re- 
lationship between  a  State  or  a  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  and  its  employees 
may  be. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  in 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  places  limi- 
tations on  the  use  of  funds  by  local  of- 
ficials to  administer  this  program.  The 
gentleman  has  already  offered  an 
amendment  which  the  committee  has 
accepted  to  reduce  the  overall  expend- 
iture for  administrative  costs  from  25 
percent  to  15  percent.  That  kind  of  a 
limitation  on  spending  is  perfectly 
proper  and  we  do  that  frequently. 

When  the  gentleman  gets  to  the 
point  of  his  amendment  which  says. 
"No  administrator  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  these  funds  shall  receive  more 
than."  at  that  point  he  has  crossed  the 
line  and  the  amendment  is  clearly  un- 
constitutional. 

It  would  be  at  the  best  a  vain  and 
useless  act  for  us  to  burden  this  legis- 
lation with  a  clearly  unconstitutional 
provision.  It  would  be  at  worst  a  fur- 
ther irritation  to  local  goverrunent  of 
what  they  would  clearly  perceive  as  a 
back-door  way  of  Congress  trying  to 
get  into  their  business  of  dealing  with 
their  employees.  And  while  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  gentleman's  desire  to 
restrict  excessive  salaries  being  paid 
out  of  these  funds,  that  is  a  matter  of 
local  determination.  They  have  a  limi- 
tation on  how  much  they  have  avail- 
able to  them  out  of  these  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  If  they  are  so 
unwise  as  to  transfer  a  lot  of  that 
money  into  extraordinary  salaries  for 
individual  city  or  county  or  local  em- 
ployees of  other  kinds,  then  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  it 
because  they  will  have  an  audit  prob- 
lem. 
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Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  In  all  due  respect,  this 
point  was  raised  yesterday  in  a  discus- 
sion I  had  on  my  amendment.  The 
Usery  decision  the  gentleman  made 
reference  to  did  in  fact,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  limit  the  power  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  impose  any  kind  of 
salary  limitations  on  State  employees, 
but  clearly  then,  within  the  bill,  as  it 
presently  exists,  we  have  created  a 
hybrid. 

I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  section  of  the  bill,  title  V.  which 
sets  out  the  salary  limitations  for  par- 
ticipants under  this  act.  we  will  find  in 
there  that  there  is  a  salary  limitation 
of  $230  a  week.  But  in  the  next  para- 
graph we  provide  that  the  participants 
can  have  their  salary  of  $230  a  week 
supplemented  from  any  other  source 
in  an  amount  equal  to  it. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  a 
State  government,  for  example,  would 
bring  a  participant  under  the  act  and 
pay  him  $230  from  Federal  funds  we 
have  appropriated  that  they  can  legal- 
ly pay  them  up  to  $230  from  State 
funds. 

In  putting  that  limitation  in  the 
next  paragraph  we  are  putting  a  limi- 
tation on  how  much  the  State  govern- 
ment can  pay  participants  under  this 
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What  I  am  doing  with  my  amend- 
ment is  entirely  consistent  within  and 
does  to  the  administrative  side  what 
we  have  already  done  to  the  partici- 
pant side. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man sounds  fine  except  that  his  logic 
is  faulty.  It  does  not  logically  follow 
that  if  you  say  that  I  can  supplement 
a  Federal  payment  to  a  position  cre- 
ated in  employment  with  this  act  that 
that  somehow  provides  a  precedent  for 
you  to  do  this.  Read  your  amendment. 

Your  amendment  says  no  adminis- 
trator paid  in  whole  or  in  part.  You 
catch  the  person  who  would  be  supple- 
mented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  A  full-time 
employee  of  the  city  who  might  spend 
25  percent  of  their  time  on  this  pro- 
gram and  have  25  percent  of  their 
salary  allocated  to  it  is  caught  by  this. 
You  do  not  say  that  that  25  percent  of 
the  salary  has  to  be  below  the  level  of 
GS-10.  You  say  that  person  shall  not 
be  compensated  more  than  a  GS-10. 

The  amendment  does  not  say  what 
you  have  just  described  as  a  logical 
conclusion  to  be  reached  by  following 
the  precedents  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 


I  will  be  pleased  to  try  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  to  try  to  clean  it  up  for 
him.  But  in  its  present  form  it  is  clear- 
ly unconstitutional  and  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  it  goes  much  further  than 
the  gentleman  intended  it  to. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAWKINS  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  DURBIN 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Durbin:  Page  9,  after  line  14.  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Funds  available  for  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  salaries  or  wages  to  adminis- 
trative or  supervisory  employees  (1)  at  a 
rate  which  is  greater  than  the  rate  of  the 
salaries  or  wages  paid  employees  performing 
comparable  functions  for  the  same  employ- 
er, or  (2)  if  there  is  no  such  comparable 
rate,  at  a  rate  which  is  in  excess  of  the  rate 
of  pay  prescribed  for  GS-10  of  the  General 
Schedule  with  respect  to  employees  of  the 
Government". 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  which  has 
been  discussed  would  constrain  wages 
paid  administrators  and  supervisors 
within  the  administrative  cost  limita- 
tion now  under  the  bill.  These  salaries 
are  not  subsidized  wages  paid  to  par- 
ticipants but  normal  salaries  that  are 
paid  to  those  State  and  local  officials 
responsible  for  administering  these 
programs. 

Putting  too  tight  a  limit  on  such  ad- 
ministrators' salaries  would  in  effect 
be  charged  against  administrative  ex- 
penses which  have  already  been  limit- 
ed by  the  previous  amendment  which 
we  accepted,  but  would  have  the  effect 
of  undermining  the  strict  accountabil- 
ity provisions  which  are  included  in 
the  bill. 

Under  the  gentleman's  amendment 
the  person  would  not  necessarily  be 
unemployed  or  would  not  have  to  be 
imemployed.  They  could  be  unem- 
ployed. 

We  certainly  want  adequate  moni- 
toring, it  would  seem  to  me,  of  those 
moneys.  Much  has  been  said  today 
about  all  of  the  abuses  in  the  past 
under  the  CETA  program  and  so 
forth.  Under  this  program  we  have 
very  strict  accountability  provisions 
and  we  want  the  individuals  adminis- 
tering, not  line  supervisors  and  not 
crew  leaders,  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
quality. 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

We  want  to  assure  that  these  labor- 
intensive  activities  have  adequate  su- 
pervision. That  is  the  intent  of  the 

bill. 

I  think  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  that  the  program  sponsors 
be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  these  moneys. 
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My  amendment  would  require  that 
the  administrators  and  supervisors  be 
paid  no  more  than  the  salary  which  is 
paid  to  officials  with  comparable  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  gentleman's  State 
of  Illinois,  for  example,  the  current 
State  administrator  of  the  Federal  job 
training  program  makes  between 
$38,000  and  $44,000  per  year.  The  gen- 
tleman would  want  to  reduce  this  and 
say  that  that  comparable  salary  which 
is  now  being  paid  commensurate  with 
the  duties  as  recognized  in  his  State 
should  be  reduced. 

How  are  you  going  to  reduce  the 
salary  and  at  the  same  time  expect  to 
get  the  same  quality?  It  Just  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

My  amendment  would  further  pro- 
hibit paying  administrators  above  the 
comparable  salary  for  that  position. 
But  we  also  recognize  that  in  other 
States,  if  there  is  no  such  comparable 
existing  position,  then  the  salaries 
could  not  be  paid  in  excess  of  the  rate 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment,  the 
rate  of  pay  prescribed  for  GS-10 
which  would  bring  it  into  line,  there- 
fore, with  his  amendment.  In  those 
States  where  there  are  no  comparable 
positions  the  wage  rate  of  GS-10 
would  then  prevail,  which  is  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  between 
$24,000  and  $29,000  depending  upon 
the  steps. 

We  think  this  is  flexible.  We  think 
that  it  provides  for  accountability.  We 
think  that  it  carries  out  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  at 
the  same  time  makes  it  more  flexible 
as  to  areas  of  the  country  and  brings 
the  position  into  line  with  the  duties 
that  we  think  should  be  assumed  by 
whoever  administers  this  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DuRBiN)  has  good  intentions.  But  if 
his  amendment  is  adopted,  we  will 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  oper- 
ation of  this  progrram. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  put 
people  to  work,  unemployed  people  to 
work  immediately.  Instead  of  doing 
that,  this  amendment  would  ham- 
string, delay,  and  disrupt  the  entire 
program  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois does  not  want  that  to  happen. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  Members  that 
we  have  had  much  experience  in 
recent  years  with  enacting  require- 
ments that  proved  not  to  be  practical, 
although  they  were  based  on  good  in- 
tentions. We  should  support  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins). 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 


With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  I  know  he 
has  spent  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  in  working  on  this  legislation, 
and.  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  support 
the  legislation,  I  will  be  voting  for  it 
and  I  hope  that  what  I  am  about 
today  is  viewed  as  constructive,  but  I 
must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

In  the  first  instance,  here  we  are 
talking  about  paying  administrators 
comparable  salaries  for  what  they 
presently  do  if  they  are  administrators 
under  this  act,  and  yet  what  we  are 
creating  under  this  act  is  a  new  ap- 
proach, a  new  program. 

So,  trying  to  define  what  a  compara- 
ble function  and  comparable  salary  is, 
I  think  is  going  to  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
unique  creation  here  in  the  legislation. 

Second,  I  find  some  difficulty  with 
the  words  "comparable  functions."  In 
all  due  respect.  I  have  to  say  that  with 
the  words  "comparable  functions," 
"comparable  levels  of  pay,"  we  are 
completely  surrendering  to  the  State, 
local,  municipal,  and  county  govern- 
ments the  authority  to  set  whatever 
pay  they  want  to  set  for  administra- 
tors. 

That,  in  my  mind,  goes  far  beyond, 
of  course,  the  intent  of  my  original 
amendment  and  in  fact  it  violates  the 
very  reason  it  was  offered. 

When  we  leave  it  up  to  the  locals.  I 
think  we  look  beyond  one  very  impor- 
tant fact.  For  the  men  and  women 
presently  unemployed  we  are  going  to 
bring  under  this  program  and  ask  to 
participate,  we  are  going  to  provide 
them  only  $230  a  week  in  most  in- 
stances. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
that  amount  of  money  is  not  some 
princely  sum  that  a  person  would  want 
to  find  as  a  full-time  salary  and  look 
forward  to  retirement.  It  is  an  emer- 
gency measure.  We  are  bringing 
people  in  to  give  them  something  to  do 
worthwhile  in  the  community  and  pay 
them  a  decent  wage,  not  a  generous 
wage,  but  a  decent  wage. 

We  are  asking  sacrifice  from  the  par- 
ticipants, yet  I  cannot  understand  the 
reluctance  today  from  those  who  are 
sponsoring  and  pushing  forward  this 
legislation  to  ask  this  same  degree  of 
sacrifice  from  administrators. 

D  1200 

Twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  does 
not,  to  me,  appear  to  be  the  kind  of 
sum  that  we  have  to  apologize  for.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  amount  of 
money  to  pay  to  a  person  who  is  super- 
vising employees  who  make  $11,000. 

With  this  amendment,  we  remove 
the  cap  entirely.  If  the  local  unit  of 
government  should  certify  that  they 
pay  their  administrators  in  like  func- 
tions $60,000  per  year,  that  is  what 
they   will   be   paid,    I   guess,   because 


under  the  substitute  amendment,  that 
authority  is  given  to  them. 

I  do  not  understand  the  reluctance 
to  ask  for  sacrifice  when  it  comes  to 
administrative  salaries  when  we  have 
so  many  administrative  people,  white- 
collar  workers,  who  are  out  of  work 
today. 

Let  me  clarify  one  final  point  which 
has  been  brought  out  several  times: 
What  I  am  about  with  my  original 
amendment  would  not  reduce  anyone's 
existing  salary.  If  an  employee  for 
Government  has  a  job  today  and  is 
paid  an  amount  of  money  to  work  that 
job  and  is  asked  by  his  administrator 
to  keep  an  eye  on  this  program,  there 
is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that 
would  reduce  their  salary  until  such 
time  as  that  administrator  seeks  Fed- 
eral funds  for  reimbursement. 

If  the  person,  the  administrator  with 
the  present  job,  the  deputy  mayor  or 
whatever,  takes  on  that  responsibility 
and  is  not  paid  with  Federal  funds, 
that  person  can  be  paid  whatever  the 
unit  of  local  government,  city,  or 
whatever,  cares  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  his  argu- 
ment at  first  flush  sounds  reasonable. 
What  the  gentleman  is  overlooking, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  operation  of 
the  program,  is  that  when  you  put 
new  people  in  charge  of  a  program, 
you  are  going  to  delay  and  disrupt  the 
program.  You  are  not  going  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  you  are  seeking  to 
accomplish. 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

We  want  to  get  people  to  work  im- 
mediately, not  delay  getting  it  started 
and  disrupt  the  whole  program.  Local 
governments  have  organizations  in 
place  which  are  capable  of  putting 
people  to  work  quickly  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  If  you  disrupt  their  ad- 
ministrative systems,  they  may  not  get 
settled  for  6  months.  You  would  be 
doing  great  harm  to  the  program. 

That  is  the  reason  I  think  we  ought 
to  support  the  substitute  and  vote 
down  the  gentleman's  (Mr.  Durbin) 
amendment. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment, 
but  I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that  if 
we  turn  to  a  city  or  a  school  district 
and  tell  them  that  they  are  going  to 
have  50  or  100  employees  to  do  impor- 
tant functions,  that  they  will  sit  back 
for  6  months  and  wait  until  they  can 
recruit  supervisors.  I  am  certain 
mayors  and  superintendents  of  school 
districts  will  find  within  their  existing 
operation  the  wherewithal  to  share 
the  benefits  we  are  sending  back  to 
the  local  level. 
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To  think  that  they  would  sit  back 
for  6  months  and  not  use  them,  I  do 
not  believe  so.  I  think  there  are  too 
many  important  things  to  be  done  in 
these  communities,  school  districts, 
and  I  think  they  will  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  to  the  laws  that  we  have  enacted 
here  in  the  past,  it  may  take  more 
than  6  months.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  amendment  will  dis- 
rupt the  program  and  will  certainly 
have  effects  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  anticipate  and  does  not  want.  I 
think  we  have  had  that  experience 
with  restrictions  we  have  imposed  on 
progrsuns  in  the  past  that  then  are 
shown  to  be  unworkable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Durbin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  should  not  do 
the  same  thing  again. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
hope  what  I  am  offering  is  construc- 
tive; I  do  not  believe  it  would  delay  the 
program.  In  fact,  what  I  am  adding  is 
a  safeguard  for  this  program.  CETTA 
roams  the  halls  of  Congress  like  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  and  every  time  we  talk 
about  a  jol)s  bill,  we  have  to  sit  down 
and  justify  what  happened  to  CETA. 

Let  us  not  create  a  situation  where 
administrative  costs  could  be  so  high, 
administrative  salaries  be  so  high,  that 
some  6  months  or  a  year  from  now. 
those  of  us  who  support  the  legislation 
will  be  embarrassed  when  we  look  at 
the  excesses. 

With  my  amendment,  what  I  hope 
to  do  is  positive  in  that  direction. 

I  respectfully  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  ac- 
cepted the  limitation  on  administra- 
tive costs.  We  thought  that  was  a  good 
amendment.  Now,  inasmuch  as  this 
comes  out  of  the  same  pool,  it  is.  I 
think,  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
any  local  district  is  going  to  pay  exces- 
sive salaries  because  they  are  already 
limited  by  the  15-percent  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Durbin)  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Durbin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  respond,  my  first  amendment 


has  shrunk  the  size  of  the  administra- 
tive pie.  This  amendment  shrinks  the 
size  of  the  slices.  But  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  an  unreasonable  request  that  the 
administrative  salaries  paid  under  our 
bill,  which  pays  the  participants 
$11,000,  that  the  administrative  sala- 
ries be  held  at  $29,000. 

I  think  we  have  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  believe  I  will  vote 
for  it. 

I  have  listened  to  his  arguments.  I 
think  they  are  cogent;  I  think  they 
make  good  sense. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  note  almost 
all  of  the  debate,  possibly  every  bit 
until  now,  has  been  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  found  the  debate  to  be 
quite  revealing.  I  think  we  should  re- 
member that  over  the  course  of  the 
years,  the  social  programs  emanating 
from  Washington  that  were  called 
such  things  as  the  war  on  poverty 
wound  up  creating  jobs  not  for  the 
poor  but  for  administrators. 

During  the  Johnson  years,  when  we 
had  the  war  on  poverty  actively  under- 
way here  in  this  country,  less  than  10 
cents  on  the  appropriated  dollar  went 
to  the  poor. 

When  we  had  CETA,  that  much  dis- 
credited program,  in  full  effect,  most 
of  the  money  was  going  to  administra- 
tors. 

Now  I  submit  that  should  not  be  too 
surprising.  I  submit,  however,  that  it 
was  not  right.  I  think  we  should  see 
that  the  funds  appropriated,  that  we 
proclaim  so  loudly  are  to  help  the 
poor,  are  to  go  to  the  poor. 

But  when  you  note  that  all  of  the 
debate  has  been  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  you  begin  to  wonder  what  are 
the  elements  involved  in  whether  the 
money  goes  to  the  poor  or  to  the  ad- 
ministrators, to  the  payroUers. 

One  thing  I  remember  that  may  be 
quite  revealing  is  that  the  one  largest 
single  group  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1980  were  those 
who  were  on  public  payrolls. 

Now  that  is  the  constituency,  you 
see,  that  is  being  served  by  these  pro- 
grams that  are  vaunted  loudly  as 
being  help  for  the  poor,  a  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

It  is  creating  jobs  for  the  constituen- 
cy of  the  Democratic  Party— pay- 
rollers. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  offered  a  very  useful  amendment. 
It  will  not  be  very  popular  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  because  it  strikes  right  at 
the  constituency  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  hope  he  will  not  withdraw  it 
now. 

I  thank  the  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  with  respect  to 
the,  I  suppose,  negative  comments  we 
have  just  had  on  the  War  on  Poverty. 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  just 
before  this  House  went  into  recess, 
told  us  that  the  percentage  of  people 
in  this  country  living  under  the  pover- 
ty level  is  higher  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  we  declared  the  War  on 
Poverty  in  1963. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  war  on  poverty  must  have 
done  some  good. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  amend- 
ment  under   consideration,    I    under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  mo- 
tives  behind   the   amendment   as   of- 
fered by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Illinois;  I  nonetheless  rise  to  oppose  it 
and  to  support  the  substitute  offered 
by  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  a  very  practical  reason. 
In  my  experience  as  a  member  of 
nonprofit  organizations  which,  in  my 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  end  up  adminis- 
tering these  and  other  programs,  what 
happens  is  this:  This  program  and  sev- 
eral   other    Government-funded    pro- 
grams are  administered  by  a  common 
source  and  the  cost  of  administration 
is  then  spread  across  the  board  so  that 
perhaps  1  percent  or  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  salary  of  the  executive  di- 
rector is  paid  out  of  funds  received 
under  this  program  and  1  percent  of 
the  salary  of  the  director  of  finance  is 
paid  out  of  funds  received  under  this 
program. 

Well,  what  is  going  to  happen,  if  we 
take  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'  amendment  literally,  'wholly 
or  in  part"  means  that  as  soon  as  any 
administrative  person  in  an  already 
existing  agency  has  even  a  miniscule 
percentage  of  his  salary  charged  off 
against  the  grant  received  under  this 
program,  then  his  whole  salary,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  people  he 
supervises,  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
his  responsibilities,  the  number  of 
years  of  his  employment,  his  whole 
salary  has  to  come  down  to  $29,000. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  for  that  very  practical 
reason,  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  point  quite 
clear,  that  that  is  what  I  am  setting 
out  to  do  with  my  original  amend- 
ment. The  person  you  are  talking 
about  is  a  person  who  presently  today 
has  a  job.  I  want  this  bill  to  be  direct- 
ed to  people  who  do  not  have  jobs. 
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collar  workers. 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  May  I  just  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  really  the  dilemma 
that  he  then  presents  is  that  agencies 
already  in  place,  with  executives 
making  more  than  $29,000  a  year, 
would  be  prohibited,  really,  from  allo- 
cating a  portion  of  the  funds  received 
under  this  grant  to  the  administration 
of  the  agency. 

Now,  I  think  that  would  cause  the 
kind  of  havoc  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  talked 
about. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  statement  has  just  been  made 
by  the  proponent  of  the  original 
amendment  and  I  respect  his  support 
of  the  bill  and  his  intent  and  certainly 
make  allowance  for  that  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  his  amendment.  The 
statement  that  he  has  just  made  is 
that  the  administrator  is  going  to  be 
some  unemployed  person. 

Well,  his  amendment  just  does  not 
say  that.  It  says: 

The  rate  of  pay  for  administrators  funded 
in  whole  or  In  part  by  this  act  shall  be  at  a 
wage  no  greater  than  the  compensation  in 
effect  for  grade  OS- 10. 

It  does  not  make  the  stipulation  that 
the  individual  has  to  be  unemployed. 

So  I  think  that  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied. The  sup)ervisory  individual  does 
not  have  to  be  unemployed. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  response,  the  gentleman  is  right. 
My  amendment  does  not  specifically 
say  that  we  have  to  deal  with  new  em- 
ployees, but  yet  I  had  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  would  concede  that  by  put- 
ting this  income  limitation  we  are  less- 
ening the  likelihood  that  we  will  be 
embellishing  and  subsidizing  the  wage 
of  an  existing  employee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Well,  I  would  re- 
spond by  saying  that  not  only  are  we 
making  that  possible,  but  we  are 
making  it  possible  to  employ  incompe- 
tent, inefficient  persons  to  run  pro- 
grams that  I  think  are  just  as  impor- 
tance in  this  instance  as  running  the 
UDAG  or  any  other  federally  assisted 
program. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  not  make  it 
across  the  board?  Why  do  we  not  say 
the  administrators  of  all  programs  op- 
erated at  Federal  expense  are  now 
going  to  paid  at  this  lesser  wage. 

You  just  cannot  argue  that  this  pro- 
gram has  less  quality  to  it,  or  that  it 


should  be  demetined  by  hiring  an  un- 
employed person,  who  would  be  de- 
lighted to  operate  this  program  at 
$29,000,  but  who  may  be  incompetent 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  believe  there  are  mil- 
lions of  competent,  unemployed  ad- 
ministrators who  would  grasp  that  op- 
portunity to  make  $29,000  a  year  in  a 
minute  and  I  think  we  must  look  at 
this  as  an  unusual  program,  not  a  reg- 
ular program  in  Government,  because 
we  are  saying  to  the  participants, 
"You  shall  make  no  more  than  $250  a 
week." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Harrison)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  pursues  his  original 
amendment  which  is  on  its  face  not  at 
all  ambiguous,  but  its  explanation  gets 
more  and  more  ambiguous.  The  gen- 
tleman has  now  suggested  a  dimension 
of  his  amendment,  not  apparent  by  its 
reading,  would  be  that  he  would  en- 
courage the  Governors  and  the 
mayors  and  others  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering this  program  to  hire  some- 
one not  now  employed  by  them  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  asking  for  ab- 
solute chaos.  It  not  only  shows  a  tre- 
mendous contempt  for  trusting  the 
local  governments  of  the  States  and 
the  localities,  but  it  also  puts  them  in 
an  impossible  bind. 

I  look  at  my  own  State  and  say  how 
would  the  Governor  administer  the 
State  funds?  On  the  one  hand,  he  has 
to  administer  5  percent  of  the  total 
that  goes  into  the  State,  and  then,  in 
addition  to  that,  he  administers  all  of 
the  programs  throughout  the  State 
that  are  not  in  large  cities  or  counties. 
And  we  know  from  experience  with 
CETA,  we  know  from  experience  with 
other  programs  that  that  becomes  a 
very  difficult  thing  at  the  State  cap- 
ital level. 

Now  we  have  recently  put  in  place, 
this  is  the  first  year  of  JTPA.  In  my 
State  the  State  labor  department, 
with  a  director  of  the  labor  depart- 
ment, who  is  provided  for  by  constitu- 
tion and  is  a  regular  official  of  the 
State,  has  a  statutory  or  constitutional 
level  of  pay,  has  assigned  to  him  as 
part  of  his  duties  administering  the 
State's  responsibility  under  JTPA.  I 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  also 
had  thrust  upon  his  department  the 
administration  of  the  State's  function 
in  administering  this  program. 

Is  it  fair?  He  will  have  to  add  some 
additional  employees,  of  course,  to  ad- 


minister this,  but  the  top  man,  the  ad- 
ministrator, is  not  administering  it  be- 
cause he  was  an  unemployed  guy  who 
would  like  to  be  an  employed  adminis- 
trator, it  is  because  he  is  already  the 
equivalent  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  he  administers  all  the  manpower 
and  training  programs  in  the  State. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
prevent  him  from  doing  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Harrison)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  have  really.  I  think, 
amplified  on  the  point  that  I  was 
trying  to  make. 

We  are  going  to  have  school  dis- 
tricts, I  assume  we  may  have  hospitals, 
we  are  going  to  have  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations and  municipalities  administer- 
ing this  program. 

Now  if  they  are  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  spread  their  costs  and  to  have 
a  tiny  percentage  of  the  share  of  the 
salaries  of  their  chief  administrator 
paid  from  this  program,  that  is  going 
to  cause  administrative  chaos. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  that 
the  superintendent  of  schools  cannot 
be  paid  any  more  than  $29,000  a  year, 
because  a  tiny  percentage  of  his  salary 
comes  out  of  funds  authorized  under 
this  bill,  then  I  think  you  have  done 
something  unjust  with  salary  schedul- 
ing. 

If  the  original  amendment  had  said 
that  people  paid  wholly  from  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  bill,  shall  be 
limited  to  the  started  salary,  I  would 
support  it.  But  I  think  that  the  admin- 
istrative problems  which  are  caused  by 
preventing,  really,  the  spread  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  into  this  program, 
are  such  that  I  would  urge  the  support 
of  the  substitute  as  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Durbin). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 
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The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1230 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resiune  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Durbin)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Durbin),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JEFFORDS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords: 
Page  4.  lines  12  and  16,  redesignate  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d), 
respectively,  and  insert  before  line  12  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(b)  If,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  begins  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  an  appropriation  is  to  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  of  the  United  States  is  less  than 
10  percent,  then  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  for  "20  percent"  a 
percent  which  is  equal  to  20  percent  minus  5 
percentage  points  for  each  full  percentage 
point  by  which  such  national  average  rate 
of  unemployment  is  less  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  my  so-called  Faith  in  America 
amendment.  What  this  amendment 
does  is  reduce  the  authorization  in 
this  bill  so  that  when  unemployment 
reaches  the  6-percent  level  generally 
accepted  as  the  noncyclical  unemploy- 
ment level,  this  program  would  not  be 
authorized  any  longer.  In  other  words, 
it  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  this  program  is  for  those  times 
when  we  have  high  unemployment. 

Of  course,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
we  are  dealing  with  an  authorization 
bill  and  I  personally  feel  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  bill  of  this  nature 
on  the  shelf  to  be  available  to  us  to 
consider  with  other  options  when  we 


determine  how  we  ought  to  assist  the 
unemployed  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment. 

That  is  especially  true  when  I  com- 
pare it,  as  has  already  been  done  very 
well  by  other  Members  here,  with  the 
utility  of  this  kind  of  legislation  versus 
the  public  works  type  legislation.  As 
we  have  seen  already  this  year  in  an 
examination  of  the  emergency  jobs 
bill,  few  if  any  people  have  been  put  to 
work  yet  by  that  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  so  overwhelmingly  passed 
earlier  this  year. 

Also,  an  analysis  of  past  utilization 
of  public  works  programs  indicates 
that  they  have  not  generally  been  di- 
rected in  recent  years  toward  unem- 
ployed people.  They  have  provided 
jobs,  yes,  but  most  of  those  jobs  go  to 
people  who  are  already  employed.  In 
fact,  history  has  demonstrated  that  in 
one  public  works  bill  it  could  be  dem- 
onstrated that  under  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  program,  it  cost  us  ap- 
proximately $400,000  for  each  unem- 
ployed individual  that  was  employed 
by  that  bill. 

This  bill  obviously  provides  employ- 
ment in  public  service  type  jobs,  which 
have  to  result  in  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. I  point  that  out  because  what 
we  are  asking  for  here  is  something  to 
be  available  when  we  have  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed  people,  but  which 
should  not  be  a  permanent  program.  If 
not  for  any  other  reason,  this  amend- 
ment will  make  the  bill  more  accepta- 
ble. It  is  a  bill  which  I  think  ought  to 
go  forward,  and  this  amendment 
would  help  make  that  possible. 

Now,  why  do  I  pick  6  percent? 
Before  I  discuss  that  issue,  let  me  ex- 
plain what  happens  under  the  present 
bill.  Under  the  present  bill,  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  is  determined  by 
multiplying  20  percent  of  the  number 
of  long-term  unemployed  by  $10,000. 
This  product  results  in  rather  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money. 

My  amendment  says  that  as  unem- 
ployment comes  down,  the  percentage 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  used  as  a 
facter  in  the  formula  would  decrease 
from  20  to  15  to  10  to  5  percent.  At  the 
6-percent  unemployment  level  we 
would  have  no  authorization  to  appro- 
priate funding  for  the  bill. 

The  present  bill  would  keep  this 
factor  at  20  percent.  Even  at  the  6-per- 
cent level  of  unemployment,  the  bill 
would  fund  the  program  at  $3  billion. 
If  we  get  down  to  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment, we  would  have  a  $2  billion  pro- 
gram; 3  percent,  $1.6  billion,  and  so  on 
down.  Therefore,  we  have  a  perma- 
nent program  and  an  expectation  of  a 
permanent  program. 

The  6-percent  unemployment  level  is 
chosen  because  it  is  a  generally  accept- 
ed one.  It  is  used  by  the  CBO  as  the 
noncyclical  unemployment  level,  and 
includes  people  who  are  in  transition 
from  one  job  to  another,  plus  the 
structurally  unemployed.  This  is  an  ir- 


reducible component  of  unemploy- 
ment that  will  exist  even  with  full  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  next  question:  Will  we  get  to  6 
percent,  and  is  this  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation? 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  economic  indicators  right 
now  show  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
a  very  significant  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  our  employment  level.  We 
now  have  the  highest  level  of  employ- 
ment ever  in  our  history.  The  Govern- 
ment's index  of  leading  indicators  in- 
creased again  last  month,  as  it  has  for 
the  past  11  months.  Capacity  utiliza- 
tion in  the  Nation's  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  utility  industries  in- 
creased 1.2  percentage  points  in  July 
to  75.8  percent,  the  highest  rate  since 
late  1981.  Similarly,  industrial  produc- 
tion increased  1.8  percent  in  July  with 
especially  sharp  rises  in  automobiles 
and  steel.  The  Industry  Production 
Index  stood  at  10.2  percent  above  its 
most  recent  November  1982  low. 

As  a  result  of  this  growth,  more 
Americans  were  working  in  August 
than  at  any  other  month  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  These  are  signals  that 
the  economy  is  improving  well  and  if 
allowed  to  continue,  we  should  get  to 
the  6-percent  level  sometime,  but  not 
until  after  1985  or  into  1986. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  look  objec- 
tively as  to  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  have  this  bill,  but  we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  misrepresent  to 
people  that  we  intend  this  bill  to  be  a 
permanent  bill.  I  do  not  think  we 
really  want  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  What  about  the 
structurally  unemployed  when  we 
reach  that  6-percent  level? 

Members  will  remember  that  last 
year  we  passed  a  bill,  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  that  changed  CETA 
legislation  on  employment  training 
programs,  which  should  be  adequately 
funded,  and  will  meet  the  training 
needs  of  the  structurally  unemployed. 

D  1240 

In  my  mind  that  approach  is  the  one 
which  is  more  appropriate  at  the  non- 
cyclical  unemployment  rate  level.  At  6 
percent  we  should  have  jobs  available 
for  people  wanting  jobs  if  they  are 
trained  to  fill  the  jobs.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram in  effect  that  trains  people  to 
obtain  and  retain  jobs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  do  not  think 
that  in  this  bill  we  ought  to  hold  ex- 
pectations out  or  create  a  permanent 
program  that  is  going  to  go  on  forever, 
even  though  there  is  not  a  need  for 
this  kind  of  program  as  we  move 
toward  full  employment. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
Members  to  demonstrate  their  faith  in 
America  that  we  will  have  the  unem- 
ployment problem  taken  care  of.  per- 
haps not  tomorrow  but  in  the  future.  I 
ask  them  to  vote  for  this  amendment 
which  I  think  would  make  this  bill 
better  and  put  it  in  a  much  more  rea- 
sonable form. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Before  I  put  my  question.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  role 
he  has  played  in  this  legislation.  It  has 
been  just  magnificent. 

I  have  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  for 
some  several  years  we  have  discussed 
what  constitutes  full  employment. 
There  was  discussion  of  a  figure 
around  6  percent,  there  was  discussion 
at  another  level,  and  then  there  was 
discussion  at  another  percentage  level. 
But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
really  sets  some  broad  economic  poli- 
cies, has  not  determined  that  6  per- 
cent unemployment  represents  full 
employment. 

What  the  gentleman  is  proposing  in 
his  amendment  establishes  6  percent 
unemployment  as  full  employment, 
and  I  really  have  major  concerns  with 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  continuing  to 
yield. 

I  really  have  major  concerns  with 
that  because  there  is  no  consensus 
among  the  leading  economists  in  this 
Nation  as  to  what  constitutes  full  em- 
ployment, and  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  prevail,  although  I 
hope  it  will  not.  this  Congress  will 
have  legislatively  established  6  percent 
as  full  employment.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man so  well  that  I  do  not  think  he 
wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
differ  with  the  gentleman  in  one 
sense.  First  of  all.  I  think,  from  the 
leading  experts,  the  lowest  figure  that 
I  have  seen  as  the  point  where  we 
have  noncyclical  unemployment  is  5 
percent.  The  CBO  has  recognized  that 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion  on  this, 
but  they  say  that  it  is  somewhere  be- 
tween 5.5  and  7.5  percent.  But  CBO 
has  accepted— and  this  is  even  a  more 
liberal-conservative  issue,  as  I  look  at 
it— 6  percent  as  being  the  noncyclical 


lure  of  unemployment  in  that  it  takes 
into  consideration  the  structually  un- 
employed, those  who  need  to  be 
trained  to  be  employed,  and  transi- 
tional employment.  That  is  why  I  use 
the  figure  of  6  percent. 

Second.  I  recognize  that  at  6  percent 
there  are  people  who  need  to  be 
trained  to  become  employable,  and  my 
amendment  would  allow  for  that  to 
occur  because  we  do  have  the  Job 
Partnership  Training  Act.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  to  have  this  bill  only 
for  utilization  at  times  when  we  need 
extra  funds  available  for  high  unem- 
ployment situations. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  thinking 
on  this.  But  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment should  prevail,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Congress  legisla- 
tively we  will  have  established  what 
constitutes  full  employment  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  answer  the  gentleman  and 
say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  un- 
derstood that  we  would  pick  a  figure 
wherein  we  would  indicate  it  is  essen- 
tial and  important  to  have  programs 
available  for  the  unemployed,  in  addi- 
tion to  present  programs  for  the  un- 
employed and  in  addition  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jeffords  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
honestly  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  do.  and  I  just  want  to 
lay  it  out  again.  My  concern  is  that 
without  any  consensus  being  arrived 
at  as  to  what  constitutes  full  employ- 
ment, despite  a  theoretical  position  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
despite  a  theoretical  position  by  some- 
body else.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
put  into  legislation  a  6-percent  figure. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Members  would 
be  very,  very  aware  of  the  danger  of 
legislatively  establishing  what  consti- 
tutes full  employment  in  this  Nation. 

I  love  the  gentleman,  I  respect  the 
gentleman,  but  I  hope  his  amendment 
is  overwhelmingly  defeated  because  of 
the  enormous  implications  in  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  laudatory 
comments,  but.  unfortunately.  I  dis- 
agree with  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords)  because  I  think 
that  he  has  contributed  as  much  as 
any  Member  in  this  body  to  the  sub- 
ject that  we  are  now  discussing.  His  in- 
tegrity and  his  intent  have  always 
been  unquestioned,  and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion them  in  this  instance.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  must 
oppose  his  amendment. 

I  agree  that  a  6-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  highly  fictional,  to  begin 
with.  The  unemployment  rate  was 
never  intended  to  be  the  basis  upon 
which  policy  would  be  established.  It 
is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  trend.  If  the  trend  goes  up,  the 
unemployment  goes  up  because  of  a 
trend.  We  know  that,  and  we  can 
adjust  to  that. 

But  to  say  that  this  gives  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  unemployment 
problem  is  in  itself  purely  fictional. 
The  rate  excludes  perhaps  as  many 
persons  as  it  includes,  and  by  this 
amendment,  those  individuals  who  are 
not  included  in  the  rate  would  just 
simply  be  overlooked  and  harmed. 

Now,  as  to  a  6-percent  rate,  it  is 
almost  ridiculous,  it  seems  to  me  now. 
to  be  discussing  6  percent  as  being  ac- 
ceptable, as  being  bearable,  or  even 
being  conscionable.  In  1980.  President 
Reagan  campaigned  against  President 
Carter  on  the  basis  of  6  percent  unem- 
ployment, and  he  was  referring  to 
those  who  support  a  6-percent  rate  of 
unemployment,  including  President 
Carter  and  his  administration,  as 
being  "the  6  percenters."  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  be  "6  percenters"  be- 
cause this  would  mean  that  we  would 
completely  overlook  those  who  are  not 
included  in  the  rate. 

We  would  be  in  effect  legislating 
away  assistance  to  those  who  are  dis- 
couraged workers  who  are  not  count- 
ed. We  would  also  be  excluding  those 
who  work  only  part  time  and  who 
would  not  be  counted  in  the  6-percent 
rate.  We  would  also  be  overlooking  the 
many  individuals  who  are  counted  as 
housewives,  women  who  are  not  in  the 
labor  market,  and  those  who  are  55 
years  of  age  and  over  who  are  assumed 
to  be  retired  employees  or  retired  indi- 
viduals and,  therefore,  not  in  need  of 
employment.  These  are  the  people  we 
would  be  excluding. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  it  over- 
looks the  fact  that  there  are  some 
groups  that  suffer  disporportionately. 
Women,  for  example,  today  constitute 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  yet  their  rate  is  dispropor- 
tionately higher  than  the  6  percent 
which  would  be  the  national  rate 
under  this  amendment.  So  we  are 
automatically  not  offering  the  pro- 
gram to  them. 

Youth  constitutes  almost  20  percent 
of  the  unemployed,  and  yet  at  a  6-per- 
cent rate  they  could  still  be  perhaps 
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not  below  10  percent,  and  so  they 
would  not  be  offered  the  benefits  of 
the  program. 

I  just  think  that  while  the  intent  is 
good,  we  need  to  at  least  diminish  or 
eliminate  the  program  at  some  rate. 
The  bill  already  in  effect  does  that  be- 
cause it  has  an  automatic  triggering 
device,  but  it  is  triggered  according  to 
the  long-term  unemployed.  Now,  if 
that  triggering  device  operates  as  we 
anticipate  it  will,  the  program  will 
automatically  go  down  as  recovery 
takes  place. 

Personally,  I  am  not  that  optimistic 
that  even  the  6-percent  rate  which  is 
now  included  in  this  amendment  will 
be  applicable  because  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  get  back  to  any  6-per- 
cent figure  soon.  Our  recessions  are 
becoming  worse.  We  are  now  in  a  so- 
called  recovery  period,  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  still  9.5  percent.  This 
is  higher  than  the  unemployment  rate 
in  the  last  recession. 

D  1250 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  have  got  to 
adjust  programs  to  perhaps  a  much 
higher  rate  of  unemployment  during 
so-called  recoveries;  so  I  think  for 
these  many  reasons,  that  while  the 
intent  is  good,  I  think  the  bill  already 
provides  for  an  automatic  triggering 
device  that  will  not  cut  off  at  this 
somewhat  fictional  rate.  That  is  why  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont.   

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  we  get 
back  to  what  this  amendment  really 
does  and  not  to  get  off  on  some  philo- 
sophical issues  which  I  do  not  think 
are  relevant  here. 

First  of  all.  6  percent  does  not 
appear  in  the  amendment;  so  if  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  about  a  full 
employment  figure  being  established 
in  law,  it  is  not  there. 

What  it  does  is  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion levels,  depending  upon  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  by  a  5-percent  factor 
for  each  drop  in  unemployment  below 
10  percent.  The  6-percent  figure  is  not 
in  the  amendment. 

Second,  what  the  amendment  estab- 
lishes is  quite  different.  What  it  estab- 
lishes is  that  when  unemployment 
drops  to  what  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  level  where  most  unemploy- 
ment is  structural  then  emphasis  is 
shifted  from  the  type  of  work  that  is 
in  the  present  bill  and  directed  entire- 
ly toward  training  the  structurally  un- 
employed. This  would  make  sure  they 
are  available  for  the  jobs  that  are 
available  in  the  economy.  That  is  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment,  to  say, 
"Hey.  at  that  point  we  should  direct 
the  scarce  resources  of  this  country. 


not  divide  them  between  the  two  pro- 
grams, but  direct  them  toward  train- 
ing," as  this  body  overwhelmingly 
adopted  in  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  last  year. 

I  want  to  keep  this  discussion  to  the 
point  of  what  the  amendment  is  trying 
to  accomplish  and  what  the  philosoph- 
ical base  of  this  amendment  is.  It  is  in 
no  way  anticipating,  or  trying  to 
answer,  the  question  of  where  that 
mythical  full  employment  figure  is, 
but  rather  it  is  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
where  the  direction  of  our  resources 
ought  to  be  at  certain  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Well,  in  view  of  the 
statements,  I  quite  agree.  The  differ- 
ence that  I  see  between  the  position 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  and  what 
I  have  agreed  to  accept  would  be  the 
use  of  the  program  moneys  for  those 
groups  that  would  still  be  disadvan- 
taged at  6  percent. 

Now,  under  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  is  sponsor- 
ing, the  cutoff  would  mean  that  no 
program  moneys  would  be  available  at 
6  percent.  This  would  deny  the  groups 
that  I  am  speaking  of  the  benefit  of  a 
program.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
say  that  at  6  percent  these  other 
groups  are  going  to  be  wiped  out. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  that  I  will  offer 
that  I  think  will  retain  the  gist  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do, 
but  at  the  same  time  still  make 
moneys  available  for  these  groups  as 
this  bill  would  provide. 

I  do  not  think  the  intent  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  to  completely  cut  off  assist- 
ance to  these  other  groups  at  the  6- 
percent  rate. 

I  think  my  amendment  would  con- 
tinue to  do  that,  but  at  the  same  time, 
also  in  line  with  the  attempt  of  the 
gentleman  to  phase  the  program 
down,  continue  the  downward  phase 
of  the  program,  but  continue  that 
phase-down  to  4  percent,  which  I 
think  is  far  more  practical  than  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
we  may  soon  experience  a  dramatic  re- 
duction in  fundis  that  are  going  to  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1984  for  train- 
ing programs  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

What  I  am  afraid  of,  is  that  if  we  au- 
thorize another  program  with  all  its 
built-in  constituencies,  we  are  going  to 
have  competition  between  the  funds 
for  both  programs.  There  will  be  at- 
tempts to  keep  this  one  going  and  at- 


tempts to  keep  that  one  going,  both 
underfunded. 

My  point  is  that  at  some  level  of  un- 
employment we  ought  to  make  sure 
that  all  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
those  people  who  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a  job  because  they  do 
not  have  the  training  to  get  the  job. 
That  is  what  the  thrust  of  our  activi- 
ties ought  to  be. 

This  amendment  is  a  way  of  saying 
that  we  ought  to  have  training  as  our 
primary  thrust,  during  times  of  noncy- 
clical unemployment,  and  not  on  cre- 
ating jobs,  as  fortunate  as  it  might  be 
for  those  people  getting  them.  Then  it 
ought  to  be  the  thrust  of  our  society 
to  train  people  so  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  compete  for  the  jobs  avail- 
able. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAWKINS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JEFFORDS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords:  In 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont, insert  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  strike  out 
all  after  line  4  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

United  States  is  less  than  4  percent,  then  no 
amount  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  this  section. 

(2)  If,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  begins  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  an  appropriation  is  to  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  of  the  United  States  is  less  than 
6.5  percent,  then— 

(A)  the  term  "unemployed  individuals" 
shall  be  deemed  to  mean  only  unemployed 
individuals  residing  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  for  purposes  of— 

(i)  identifying  eligible  participants  under 
section  103(a)(1)  with  respect  to  programs 
and  activities  under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  II 
and  under  title  III:  and 

(ii)  allotting  funds  under  sections  203(a) 
and  302(a):  and 

(B)  determinations  of  the  relative  number 
of  unemployed  individuals  under  sections 
203(a)  and  302(a)  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  such  individuals,  and  the 
civilian  labor  force,  residing  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "area  of  substantial  unemployment" 
means  any  area  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
to  sustain  a  program  under  this  Act  and 
which  has  an  average  rate  of  unemployment 
of  at  least  6.5  percent  for  the  most  recent  12 
months  preceding  the  determination  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment would  retain  the  committee's 
present  provision  which  provides  for  a 
phase-down  of  the  authority  as  long  as 
the  long-term  unemployment  declines; 
however,  my  amendment  would  termi- 
nate authority  for  the  funds  below  4 
percent  unemployment. 
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This  provision.  I  think,  would  accom- 
plish the  intent  of  the  Jeffords 
amendment;  that  is.  of  restricting  tlie 
authorization,  rather  than  leaving  am 
open-ended  authorization  as  provided 
in  the  committee  bill;  but  does  so  at 
the  full  employment  level  of  4  percent, 
which  is  now  in  the  statute,  rather 
than  the  still  significant  level  of  6  per- 
cent in  the  Jeffords  amendment. 
Under  the  Jeffords  amendment,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  targeting  funds 
to  pockets  of  high  unemployment. 
Any  area  of  high  unemployment,  even 
10  percent,  which  existed  when  na- 
tional unemployment  declined  below  6 
percent,  would  be  unable  to  receive 
funds  for  job  creation.  Moreover,  the 
Jeffords  amendment  would  spread 
substantially  and  reduce  funds  to  all 
areas  of  the  Nation,  without  cutting 
off  those  with  very  low  unemploy- 
ment. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
between  4  percent  and  6.5  percent  na- 
tional unemployment  funds  under  the 
act  would  only  be  allocated  to  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment,  those 
areas  with  6.5  percent  unemployment 
or  greater. 

This  concept  of  areas  of  substantial 
imemployment  has  been  in  effect  in 
employment  and  training  programs 
for  the  past  20  years  and  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted method  of  targeting  resources 
to  areas  in  greatest  need,  and  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  not  only  are  we 
talking  about  areas  of  greatest  need, 
we  are  also  talking  about  groups  of 
greatest  need. 

Under  this  amendment,  between  the 
cutoff  of  the  6  percent  and  the  4  per- 
cent, these  groups  would  still  be  able  if 
they  qualify  under  the  act  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  act. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  I  think  that  it 
retains  the  intent  of  the  Jeffords 
amendment  without  tying  the  hands 
of  this  body  to  a  concept  that  has  not 
really  been  tried  as  yet  in  any  employ- 
ment and  training  program. 

I  therefore  offer  the  amendment  as 
a  reasonable  amendment  to  the  Jef- 
fords amendment. 

D  1300 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  point  out. 
without  reiterating  all  of  the  previous 
arg\mients.  realism  dictates  and  every 
economist  that  I  have  read  recently  in- 
dicates, that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
back  to  4  percent,  except  in  an  incred- 
ibly overheated  economy  with  tremen- 
dous inflation  rates. 

I  think  that  is  an  unrealistic  figure. 
So  essentially  what  this  amendment 
still  does  is  to  leave  in  existence  a  pro- 


gram lo  compete  for  money  against 
where  we  ought  to  be  putting  it,  and 
that  is  in  training. 

In  other  words,  at  a  5-percent  level 
of  unemployment  under  this  amend- 
ment, you  would  still  have  a  $2  billion 
authoriztion.  At  a  4-percent  unemploy- 
ment level  the  funding  would  be  ter- 
minated. But  that  indicates  that  you 
still  have  the  authority  to  fund  the 
program  until  you  get  down  to  the  4- 
percent  unemployment  level.  So,  you 
still  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  which  would  be  competing  for 
other  available  programs  and  would 
leave  in  place  a  permanent  program  of 
the  public  service  type  employment. 

A  second  problem  I  have  with  the 
amendment  is  that  there  is  a  trigger  in 
here  which  while  well-intentioned, 
would  lead  us  into  a  very  substantial 
administrative  problem. 

At  the  6.5-percent  unemployment 
level,  as  I  understand  it,  the  whole 
program  emphasis  changes  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  funds  change  from  a 
program  generally  available  author- 
ized entities  under  the  bill,  to  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment.  Laudable 
as  that  approach  is,  it  would  create  a 
trigger  which  would  cause  a  dramatic 
administrative  shift  in  utilization  of 
funds  and  create  very  substantial 
problems  in  the  ability  of  States  and 
localities  to  administer  such  a  shift 
and  create  serious  problems. 

So.  basically.  I  would  have  to  say  in 
all  candor  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  an  improvement  over 
the  existing  bill.  But  in  my  mind  it 
still  does  not  get  to  the  real  problem 
toward  which  I  am  trying  to  direct  my 
amendment,  and.  therefore,  I  cannot 
accept  it. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill,  even  at  the  present  peak  level  of 
unemployment,  which  under  the 
Budget  Act  is  $3.5  billion,  even  with 
my  amendment,  until  we  get  to  the  6 
percent,  we  are  going  to  be  in  excess  of 
any  likely  appropriations  in  that  area. 
So,  I  think  that  overall,  although 
this  amendment  substitute  is  intended 
as  an  improvement,  it  does  not  do 
what  I  think  should  be  done,  to  phase 
this  program  out  so  we  do  not  have 
competition  for  training  funds  at  low 
levels  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Is  it  fair  to  say  the 
basic  argument  boils  down  to  this,  a 
temporary  versus  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. There  are  a  number  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  supportive  of  this 
overall  program  because  we  recognize 
we  have  crisis  proportions  in  terms  of 
our  unemployment  rate.  We  want  to 
address  that  temporary  aberration  in 
the  overall  economy,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  establish  another  permanent 


program.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  is  really 
what  it  boils  down  to? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  boils  down  to.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  have  a 
permanent  program.  Realistically,  this 
would  be  a  permanent  program  under 
the  substitute.  Under  mine,  when  we 
get  to  the  level  that  economists  recog- 
nize essentially  as  full  employment, 
the  program  would  not  be  authorized, 
and  therefore,  we  could  direct  our  em- 
phasis as  this  body  voted  for  last  year 
toward  training  people  who  need  to  be 
trained  to  be  employable.  I  really  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  pointing  that 
out.  That  is  the  bottom  line  difference 
here. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  dealing  in  semantics.  Would  it  not 
be  true  that  at  the  6-percent  level, 
even  in  the  Jeffords  amendment,  that 
the  authority  of  the  program  would 
still  operate,  that  the  program  is  not 
eliminated?  The  allocations  would  be 
reduced  accordingly  and  terminated  at 
that  rate  but  you  still  have  the  pro- 
gram operating. 

So.  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  temporary 
program  versus  a  long-term  program. 
You  still  have  the  authority.  And  I  am 
sure  this  was  thought  through  by  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont,  assuming 
that  the  unemployment  rate  went 
back  up.  then  the  trigger  would  oper- 
ate in  the  other  direction,  in  other 
words,  it  would  still  be  there  and  funds 
for  the  program  would  trigger  on.  So, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  now,  is  to  have  a  program 
available  for  whatever  the  economic 
conditions  justified,  and  not  having 
just  something  that  is  going  to  operate 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

I  guess  what  I  am  asking  you.  is  it 
not  true  that  at  6  percent  the  author- 
ity will  still  be  available  in  case  it  is 
needed  in  the  future? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct. 
And  I  think  that  is  good  to  point  out.  I 
see  this  program  as  one  which  ought 
to  be  on  the  shelf  and  available  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  appro- 
priate funds  when  we  are  in  times  of 
high  unemployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  My  amendment 
would  make  sure  funding  is  only  avail- 
able during  those  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment, and  that  in  times  of  full  em- 
ployment or  near  thereto  it  would  not 
be  available.  And  I  think  that  this  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  pointing  out. 
This  ought  to  be  a  program  which  is 
an  option  during  periods  of  high  un- 
employment, but  we  ought  not  to  hold 


out  a  program  as  being  a  permanent 
program  when  really  we  ought  to  be 
putting  our  emphasis  in  other  area^, 
primarily  training  when  we  are  at  the 
noncyclical  level  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  stress  that  we  want 
to  put  our  emphasis  on  training  those 
who  are  unskilled  and  upgrading  the 
skills  of  those  who  are  underemployed. 
And  that  is  where  we  should  be  plac- 
ing our  emphasis.  We  need  this  bill 
now  because  we  have  crisis  propor- 
tions in  our  unemployment  rate.  But 
we  have  going  into  effect  October  1 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
which  involves  $4.6  billion  earmarked 
for  those  things  absolutely  necessary, 
training  programs. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  expired. 

Is  there  further  discussion  on  the 
Hawkins  amendment  to  the  Jeffords 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jeffords) 
there  were— ayes  7.  noes  7. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
the  proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII, 
clause  2,  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  208.  noes 
210,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  347] 

AYES-208 

Ackerman 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Addabbo 

Gejdenson 

Obey 

Akaka 

Gephardt 

Ortiz 

Albosta 

Gibbons 

Ottinger 

Alexander 

Gilman 

Owens 

Anderson 

Glickman 

Panetta 

Annunzio 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

Applegate 

Gore 

Patterson 

Aspin 

Gray 

Pepper 

Barnes 

Guarini 

Perkins 

Bates 

Hall  (IN) 

Pickle 

Bedell 

Hall  (OH) 

Price 

Bellenson 

Hamilton 

Rahall 

Berman 

Hance 

Rangel 

BevlU 

Harrison 

Ratchford 

Biaggi 

Hatcher 

Reid 

Hoggs 

Hawkins 

Richardson 

Boland 

Hayes 

Rinaldo 

Bonior 

Hefner 

Rodino 

Bonker 

Hertel 

Roe 

Borski 

Hightower 

Rose 

Bosco 

Howard 

Roybal 

Boucher 

Hoyer 

Russo 

Boxer 

Hughes 

Sabo 

Britt 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Brooks 

Jones  (NO 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CA) 

Jones  (TN) 

Schroeder 

Bryant 

Kaptur 

Seiberllng 

Burton  (CA) 

Kastenmeier 

Shannon 

Carr 

Kazen 

Sikorski 

Chappell 

Kennelly 

Simon 

Clay 

Kildee 

Sisisky 

Coelho 

Kogovsek 

Skelton 

Coleman  <TX) 

Kolter 

Smith  (FL) 

Collins 

Kostmayer 

Smith  (lA) 

Conyers 

LaPalce 

Solarz 

Coyne 

Lantos 

St  Germain 

Crockett 

Lehman  (CA) 

Staggers 

Daschle 

Lehman  (PL) 

Stokes 

de  la  Garza 

Leland 

Stratton 

Dellums 

Levin 

Studds 

Dicks 

Levine 

Swift 

Dingell 

Levitas 

Tallon 

Dixon 

Long (LA) 

Torres 

Donnelly 

Long(MD) 

Torricelli 

Dorgan 

Lowry  (WA) 

Towns 

Dowdy 

Luken 

Traxler 

Downey 

Markey 

Udall 

Durbin 

Martinez 

Vento 

Dwyer 

Matsui 

Volkmer 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

Walgren 

Dyson 

McCloskey 

Waxman 

Early 

McDade 

Weaver 

Eckarl 

McHugh 

Weiss 

Edgar 

McNulty 

Wheat 

Edwards  <CA) 

Mikulski 

Whitten 

Evans  (ID 

Miller  (CA) 

Williams  (MT) 

Fascell 

Mineta 

Williams  (OH) 

Fazio 

Minish 

Wilson 

Feighan 

Mitchell 

Wirth 

Plippo 

Moakley 

Wise 

Florio 

MoUohan 

Wolpe 

Poglietta 

Moody 

Wright 

Foley 

Mrazek 

Wyden 

Ford  (MI) 

Murphy 

Yates 

Ford  (TN) 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Fowler 

Natcher 

Young  (MO) 

Prank 

Neal 

Zablocki 

Frost 

Nowak 

Garcia 

Oakar 
NOES-210 

Andrews  (NO 

Campbell 

Daub 

Andrews  (TX) 

Carper 

Davis 

Archer 

Chandler 

Derrick 

AuCoin 

Chappie 

DeWine 

Badham 

Cheney 

Dickinson 

Bartlett 

Clarke 

Dreier 

Bateman 

Clinger 

Duncan 

Bennett 

Coats 

Edwards  (AL) 

Bereuter 

Coleman  (MO) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bethune 

Conable 

Emerson 

Bilirakis 

Conte 

English 

Bliley 

Cooper 

Erdreich 

Boehlert 

Corcoran 

Evans (lA) 

Boner 

Coughlin 

Fiedler 

Breaux 

Courter 

Fields 

Broomfield 

Craig 

Pish 

Brown  (CO) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Forsythe 

Broyhill 

D'Amours 

Franklin 

Burton  (IN) 

Daniel 

Frenzel 

Byron 

Dannemeyer 

Puqua 

Gekas 

Madigan 

Rcdfierd 

Gingrich 

Marlenee 

PUuC 

Goodling 

Marriott 

Sawy.T 

Gradison 

Martin  (ID 

SrV'aefer 

Gramm 

Martin  (NO 

Schreider 

Green 

Martin  (NY) 

Schi.'.iie 

Gregg 

Mazzoli 

Sensenbrcnner 

Gunderson 

McCain 

St-arp 

Hall.  Ralph 

McCandless 

Shaw 

Hall.  Sam 

McCollum 

Shumway 

Hammerschmidt  McCurdy 

Shust"! 

Hansen  (ID) 

McEwen 

SiljandcT 

Hansen  (UT) 

McGrath 

Skeen 

Hartnett 

McKeman 

Slattery 

Hller 

McKinney 

Smith  (NE) 

HUlis 

Mica 

Smith  (NJ) 

Holt 

Michel 

Smith.  Denny 

Hopkins 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith.  Robe.'-t 

Hubbard 

Molinari 

Snowe 

iluckaby 

Montgomery 

Snyder 

Hunter 

Moore 

Solomon 

Hutto 

Moorhead 

Spence 

Hyde 

MorrLson  (WAi 

Sprat  t 

Ireland 

Myers 

Stangeland 

Jefforcis 

Nelson 

Stenholm 

Jenkins 

NichoU' 

Sttmtp 

Johnson 

Nielson 

Sundquist 

Jones  (OK) 

O'Brien 

Synar 

Kasich 

Olm 

Tauke 

Kemp 

Oxley 

Tauzin 

Kindness 

Packard 

Taylor 

Kramer 

Parris 

Thomas  'CA) 

Lagomarsino 

Pashayan 

Thomas  (GA) 

Lalta 

Paul 

Valentine 

Leach 

Pease 

Vander  Jagt 

Leath 

Penny 

Vandergriff 

Lent 

Ptiri 

Vucanovich 

Lewis  (CA) 

Porter 

Walker 

Lewis  (FL) 

Puroell 

Walkins 

Lipinski 

Quillen 

Weber 

Livingston 

Ray 

Whitehurst 

Lloyd 

Hot!  u  la 

Whitley 

Loeffler 

Ridge 

Whittaker 

Lott 

Ritter 

Winn 

Lowery  (CA; 

Roberts 

Wolf 

Lujan 

Roblr\son 

Wortley 

Lundine 

Roemor 

Wylie 

Lungren 

Rogers 

Young  (AK) 

Mack 

Roth 

Young  (PL) 

MacKay 

Roukema 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Anthony 

Ferraro 

Pritchard 

Barnard 

Harkin 

Rostenkowski 

Carney 

Heftel 

Schumer 

Crane,  Philip 

Horton 

Shelby 

Erlenbom 

Morrison  (CT) 

Stark 

for,    with    Mr.    Philip    M. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  for,  with  Mr. 
Carney  against. 

Mr.  Schumer  for.  with  Mr.  Erlenbom 
against. 

Mr.    Anthon.v 
Crane  against. 

Messrs.  STENHOLM,  HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT,  McCURDY,  and  LEATH 
of  Texas,  Mrs.  BYRON,  and  Messrs. 
ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina, 
LUJAN,  and  DAVIS  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LEVIN  of  Michigan, 
LUKEN,  BRITT,  and  MOODY 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  changed  her  vote 
from  "present"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   Are   there   addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  GEKAS 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gekas:  On 
page  4.  after  line  22.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  ex- 
penditures incurred  under  such  an  appro- 
priation will  not  result  in  an  increase  In  the 
deficit  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  Stales.". 

PARUAMENTAHY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
my  understanding  correct  that  the 
Jeffords  amendment  was  passed  by  a 
voice  vote,  and  we  are  now  on  any  ad- 
ditional amendments  to  title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
conclude  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Did  the  committee  vote  on  the  Jef- 
fords amendment,  as  not  amended  by 
the  Hawkins  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Chair 
put  the  question  on  the  Jeffords 
amendment  and  the  amendment  car- 
ried by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  so  much  disorder  in  the  House 
that  this  Member  did  not  hear  it.  I 
dare  say.  a  great  many  others  did  not 
hear  it. 

All  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read  one  more  time,  in 
order  that  we  might  hear  what  amend- 
ment now  is  offered  and  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
ask  the  Clerk  to  reread  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a 
pay-as-you-go  amendment.  It  would 
simply  state  that  those  who  propose 
this  and  support  the  pending  bill,  with 
the  proposed  expenditure  or  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  of  $3.5  billion, 
would  simply  have  to  urge  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  that  $3.5  billion  in  any  one  of 
a  numl)er  of  ways  available  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Every  family  in  the  United  States 
tries  to  live  within  its  budget  and  is  in 
serious  trouble  when  it  spends  more 


than  it  takes  in.  That  simple  proposi- 
tion ought  to  be  applied  to  every  days 
deliberation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
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We  are  saying  that  the  deficit  works 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Why? 
Because  it  robs  the  private  sector  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
the  credit  availability  with  which  to 
invest  and  for  small  business  to  take 
hold  and  to  create  jobs,  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  we  are  striving  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
simply  say  that  at  some  point  we  will 
make  sure,  as  a  Congress,  that  the  $3V2 
billion  to  be  expended  for  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  made  unless  it  be  cer- 
tified that  those  expenditures  will  not 
be  adding  to  the  deficit. 

I  am  willing  to  work  with  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  to  provide  the  %ZVz 
billion  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  the  best  form  of  econom- 
ics. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  certainly  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  if  it  is  his  intention 
to  offer  a  similar  amendment  when 
the  defense  authorization  bill  comes  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  will  offer  auiy  kind  of 
amendment  on  which  we  can  gain  a 
consensus  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
enough  revenues  or  cuts  in  other 
spending  to  make  up  the  $3'/2  billion.  I 
will  begin  by  sitting  down  with  the 
gentleman  to  find  out  what  he  is  will- 
ing to  cut  from  other  kinds  of  pro- 
grams along  the  way. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  will  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  doing  that  with  the  MX 
missile,  if  he  is  willing. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  will  be  working  with 
the  gentleman  on  some  other  social 
programs  that  he  is  interested  in. 

I  ask  for  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  apply  an  en- 
tirely different  standard  to  this  one 
program  than  Congress  has  applied  to 
any  other  program  that  we  have  au- 
thorized. It  would  single  out  the  job- 
less as  the  least  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

We  have  passed  legislation  to  help 
the  farmer:  we  have  passed  legislation 
to  build  roads;  we  have  passed  legisla- 
tion to  help  schools.  We  passed  legisla- 
tion to  build  the  MX,  to  build  the  B-1, 
to  build  the  Trident  submarine.  We 
passed  legislation  of  all  kinds.  Never 
before  has  anybody  singled  out  a  par- 
ticular authorizing  bill  and  said,  'This 
bill  cannot  go  into  effect  in  any  year 


unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
asserts  that  its  expenditures  will  not 
add  to  the  deficit." 

That  of  course  is  a  sure  way  to  kill 
any  program.  Obviously,  any  time  we 
have  a  deficit,  any  expenditures  for 
military  weapons,  for  environmental 
programs,  for  school  books,  for  any- 
thing that  the  Government  does  will 
add  that  much  to  the  deficit. 

Why  single  this  out?  Are  the  11  mil- 
lion unemployed  Americans  that  much 
less  worthy  of  our  consideration  than 
any  of  the  other  problems  we  face? 
Are  they  less  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation than  the  latest  gadget  of  mili- 
tary weaponry  that  the  Pentagon  de- 
sires? 

I  do  not  think  Congress  would  want 
to  say  that.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
want  to  establish  that  policy.  If  we 
pass  this  amendment,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  will  be  saying. 

Why  do  we  have  a  deficit?  Let  us 
just  face  it  squarely.  We  have  the  big- 
gest deficit  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  What  irony.  It  must  be 
a  terrible  disappointment  to  President 
Reagan,  who  promised  when  he  came 
to  his  office  that  he  would  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984.  to  see  the  defi- 
cit for  1984  looming  larger  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
The  current  Reagan  deficit  is  three 
times  larger  than  the  biggest  deficit 
ever  suffered  under  any  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

But  why  is  that  deficit  so  high?  It  is 
not  because  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  give  people  jobs.  It  is  because 
we  do  not  have  people  at  work.  It  is 
high  because  people  are  unemployed. 
It  is  higher  because  $135  billion  is 
being  bled  from  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  the  ill-conceived  and  highly 
excessive  1981  tax  cut. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  not  at  this  point. 
I  may  yield  when  I  have  finished.  I 
will  be  glad  to  if  I  have  time,  but  I 
want  to  stress  some  facts.  I  think  some 
things  need  to  be  understood. 

Why  do  we  have  a  deficit?  We  have  a 
deficit  primarily  because  this  House, 
in  its  lack  of  wisdom,  cowered  before 
the  demands  of  the  administration  in 
1981  and  passed  an  excessive  tax  cut 
almost  all  of  which  inures  to  the  cof- 
fers of  the  few  wealthiest  people  in 
our  country.  Very  little,  if  any  of  it. 
goes  to  the  average  and  lower  income 
Americans. 

By  the  reckoning  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Regan,  who  would 
be  called  upon  by  this  amendment  to 
certify  that  there  would  be  no  impact 
upon  the  deficit,  by  his  own  reckoning, 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  that  tax  cut  is 
adding  $135  billion  to  the  deficit  this 
year. 

Did  I  see  the  gentleman  arise  when 
that  third  layer  of  that  tax  cut  was 


going  into  effect  and  propose  that  it 
should  not  go  into  effect  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  should  certify 
that  it  would  not  add  to  the  deficit? 
No.  The  gentleman  was  remarkably 
silent  on  that  account. 

Did  I  see  the  gentleman  rise  when 
we  added  something  like  $100  billion 
annually  to  military  expenditures  and 
say  that  these  things  can  go  into 
effect  only  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  certifies  that  they  will  not 
add  to  the  deficit?  No.  The  gentleman 
was  totally  silent  on  those  occasions. 

Only  now.  when  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  give  the  unemployed  an  op- 
portunity to  do  constructive  work— not 
to  give  them  a  handout  but  only  an 
opportunity  to  build  things  in  those 
communities  throughout  our  country 
that  have  suffered  a  deterioration  in 
their  public  services— only  now.  when 
we  want  to  employ  people  doing  things 
that  need  doing  in  all  the  communities 
across  the  country— only  now,  when 
we  want  to  take  them  off  the  unem- 
ployment roles  and  the  welfare  rolls 
and  put  them  onto  productive  pay- 
rolls—only now  do  we  have  the 
demand  that  first,  before  this  particu- 
lar thing  might  be  enacted,  we  must 
have  a  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  not  1  penny  of  it 
would  add  to  the  deficit. 

Well,  of  course,  it  is  ridiculous  on  its 
face.  If  that  rule  were  applied  to  all 
legislation,  there  might  be  some  equity 
to  it.  Obviously  this  amendment  is  not 
offered  to  all  legislation.  Obviously  it 
is  not  equitable.  Obviously,  it  should 
not  be  adopted,  and  I  ask  for  a  "no" 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Daub  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indeed  I  do  appreci- 
ate and  have  the  same  concern  as  the 
majority  leader  does  for  the  condition 
of  a  person  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  those  unemployed  in  this  country, 
and  indeed.  I  understand  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  a  $170  to  $200  billion 
deficit  which  contemplates  the  figure 
of  a  baseline  of  $1.4  trillion  for  the 
commencement  of  a  very  serious  set  of 
budget  problems  for  our  Congress. 

Does  the  majority  leader  or  the  ma- 
jority party  contemplate  keeping  its 
word  under  the  first  budget  resolution 
and  bring  a  tax  bill  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  raise  some  of  the  revenue 
that  might  pay  for  this  bill? 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Absolutely.  If  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  not  more  than  2 
months  ago.  we  did  bring  to  this  floor 
a  bill  which  would  have  recovered 
some  $8'/2  billion  for  the  Treasury  and 
reduced  the  deficit  by  that  figure  in 
this  coming  fiscal  year  simply  by  put- 
ting a  reasonable  ceiling  on  the 
amount  that  any  one  individual  might 
receive  from  the  third  layer  of  the  tax 
cut  for  the  wealthy.  It  would  have  al- 
lowed those  who  are  the  wealthiest  to 
receive  $800,  but  no  more  than  $800. 
and  not  to  receive  the  $5,000,  $6,000, 
and  $7,000  windfalls  that  some  of 
them  did  receive. 
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That  would  have  reduced  the  deficit. 
We  did  present  the  bill.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  recall,  it  passed  the  House  by 
a  fairly  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  call  that  a  tax  bill?  It  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  Senate.  I  cannot  speak  for  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  but  I 
do  think  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
do  those  things  that  are  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Let  us  be  fair  about  it.  Why  is  the 
budget  out  of  balance?  It  cannot  be 
blamed  primarily  upon  domestic 
spending.  We  have  reduced  domestic 
spending  since  1980  by  approximately 
$47  billion  annually.  We  are  spending 
about  $47  billion  less  this  year  on 
social  and  domestic  programs  than  we 
would  have  spent  on  a  regular  current 
services  basis  from  1980,  but  we  are 
spending  about  $100  billion  more  this 
year  on  military  expenditures  than  we 
were  in  1980. 

So  I  think  it  ill  behooves  any  of  us  to 
avoid  the  solemn  fact  that  the  reasons 
for  the  deficit  were  the  excessive  tax 
cut  for  the  wealthy  and  the  enormous 
increase  in  military  expenditures,  not 
to  mention  the  effect  that  unemploy- 
ment itself  unavoidably  exerts  upon 
the  deficit. 

To  repeat  that  which  has  been  said 
before,  the  reasons  for  the  Reagan 
deficit  are  threefold:  First,  too  big  a 
tax  cut  for  the  rich;  second,  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  military  spending; 
and  third,  too  much  unemployment 
among  the  poor.  Each  time  unemploy- 
ment is  allowed  to  go  up  by  1  percent- 
age point,  we  automatically  add  $27 
billion  or  more  to  the  deficit.  Now  we 
are  trying  in  this  bill  to  do  something 
about  that. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask,  How  does  the  majority  leader 
propose  to  pay  for  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  Wright) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  ask  for  anymore  time  after 
this. 

I  think  the  question  easily  answers 
itself.  Most  clearly,  if  we  are  to  pull 
ourselves  out  of  this  downward  spiral, 
we  have  to  put  people  back  to  work. 
We  have  to  get  people  off  the  unem- 
ployment rolls,  get  them  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  and  put  them  on  productive 
payrolls  where  they  will  also  be  on  the 
taxpaying  rolls. 

Do  we  do  that  by  make-work?  No; 
this  bill  would  not  do  it  by  make-work. 
This  bill  would  put  them  to  work  on 
constructive  projects  that  need  to  be 
done.  The  backlog  in  every  community 
is  large  and  growing.  That  is  how  we 
would  put  them  to  work. 

Once  we  get  this  economy  rolling, 
once  we  get  Americans  working  again, 
then  those  Americans  will  be  buying 
goods.  When  Americans  are  buying 
more  goods,  then  business  has  an  in- 
centive to  expand  to  increase  its 
output  of  goods.  And  when  business 
expands,  it  eaiploys  more  people,  and 
more  people  end  up  paying  more 
taxes. 

I  do  not  think,  short  of  that,  we  are 
ever  going  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
will  balance  the  budget  when  we  bring 
interest  rates  down  so  that  business 
can  invest  in  job-creating  enterprises. 
We  will  bring  that  budget  deficit  down 
when  we  realize  the  solemn  fact  that 
we  cannot  just  continue  to  give  big  tax 
cuts  to  the  rich  and  make  bigger  and 
ever-bigger  military  expenditures  and 
then  try  to  blame  the  deficit  upon  the 
poor.  That  is  not  a  fair  blame.  And  ev- 
erybody who  is  honest  with  himself 
knows  that  it  is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  appreciate.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
swers that  I  received  in  our  colloquy, 
and  I  more  than  appreciate  the  major- 
ity leaders  willingness  to  engage  in 
that  colloquy. 

I  guess  my  logic  strikes  me  in  a  re- 
verse way.  I  feel  a  little  differently 
about  the  way  in  which  the  majority 
proposes  to  assist  those  who  are  clear- 
ly concerned  in  their  communities 
about  how  to  help  the  unemployed.  I 
thought  in  fact  if  we  would  spend 
more  in  the  Congress  of  what  we  did 
not  have,  that  might  increase  the  defi- 
cit, and  that  in  turn  would  cause 
upward  pressure  on  the  money  mar- 
kets, the  interest  rates  would  go  up, 
that  would  cause  the  inflation  rate  to 
rise,  and  in  fact  we  would  add  more 
people  to  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed. 
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I  guess  it  is  clearly  a  difference  of 
philosophy.  Do  we  spend  our  way  out 
of  the  problem  that  was  created  by  30 
or  40  years  of  an  attitude  that  the  cen- 
tral system  and  the  productivity  of  the 
worker  was  excuse  enough  or  collater- 
al enough  in  order  to  be  able  to  fund 
any  program  for  any  reason  without 
regard  to  the  deficit? 

Is  the  only  wisdom  left  in  this  coun- 
try that  which  resides  here  because  of 
political  differences  over  how  to  help 
the  unemployed?  I  think  this  amend- 
ment illustrates  the  clear  difference 
politically,  and  this  is  another  piece  of 
legislation  in  a  series  of  six  that  proves 
the  point  that  deficits  indeed  do 
matter  and  the  consequence  of  them  is 
exacerbated  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
It  proves  the  point. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  made  an  extraordi- 
nary admission  here  that  we  ought  to 
go  ahead  and  increase  deficit  spending 
and  not  put  curljs  on  it  like  the  one  I 
am  trying  to  put  in  place  with  this 
amendment  because  we  have  never 
done  it  before. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  "Let's 
start  now  with  my  small  step."  This  is 
a  small  st«p  that  is  a  giant  step  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  We  want  to  take  that 
small  step,  and  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  put  aside  the  history  of  defi- 
cit spending  for  once  in  his  career  and 
say  to  the  American  people,  "I  am 
willing  to  start  with  this  little  bill  to 
show  the  American  public  that  I  want 
to  pay  as  you  go."  The  majority  leader 
can  say, 

I  want  to  establish  a  precedent  where 
every  spending  bill  that  we  contemplate  on 
this  floor  will  be  accompanied  by  a  reasona- 
ble method  of  discharging  the  obligation  of 
that  bill. 

That  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  The 
fact  that  we  have  never  done  it  before 
does  not  impress  me.  If  the  gentleman 
is  willing  to  be  married  to  the  past,  he 
may  do  so,  but  a.-,  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  now  that  we  can  start. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
time,  and  I  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
my  name  was  mentioned,  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  answering 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
claim my  time.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  will  try  to  manage  things  a 
little  better,  and  if  I  have  any  time 
left,  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


I  guess  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  regardless  of  whose  fault  it  may 
be— Reagan  deficit.  Carter  deficit.  I  do 
not  care  whose  deficit  it  is— if  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  serious,  then  any  legis- 
lation in  this  body  that  adds  to  the 
deficit  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Wait.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub)  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding. 

I  have  been  amazed,  utterly  amazed, 
at  the  logic  which  has  been  demon- 
strated here  on  the  floor  of  this  hal- 
lowed Hall  this  afternoon  by  those  far 
more  eloquent  and  experienced  than  I. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
reason  for  the  large  deficits  which  this 
Government  presently  incurs  is— and  I 
think  it  was  put  this  way— because  of 
the  tax  cuts  for  the  rich  and  the  mas- 
sive buildup  in  defense.  I  would 
assume— and  I  must  be  very  careful 
lest  some  Member  takes  down  my 
words— that  the  answer  to  that  is 
more  taxes  on  the  rich  and  the  work- 
ing people  and  less  defense. 
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Nothing  was  added  to  the  deficit 
when  for  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas 
last  week  we  added  several  millions  of 
dollars  to  supplement  the  education  of 
illegal  aliens  in  this  country,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  deficit,  though 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
were  spent.  Money  we  do  not  have. 
Nothing  adds  to  the  deficit  when  ap- 
propriation bill  after  appropriation 
bill  is  forced  down  our  throats,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  over  the 
budget.  Why.  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  massive  deficit.  It  is  the  tax 
cuts  for  the  rich  and  the  massive  de- 
fense buildup.  I  find  that  impossible  to 
believe. 

The  question  again,  rhetorically 
placed,  does  that  mean  then  that  less 
defense  for  the  American  people  and 
more  trust  in  the  sacred  nation  that 
shoots  down  passenger  planes?  Or 
more  taxes  on  the  working  class  and 
on  the  rich,  from  whom  are  the  only 
people  that  we  get  our  taxes. 


Now,  I  would  submit  to  you  that  we 
have  massive  deficits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartnett  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daub  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  briefly,  because  I 
promised  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  would  also  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Let  me  finish.  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  saying  this  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me; 
that  there  just  might  be  some  other 
reason  why  unemployment  is  high  in 
this  country.  Because  this  Govern- 
ment pays  an  awful  lot  of  people  more 
not  to  work  than  the  overtaxed  em- 
ployer can  pay  him  to  work.  If  you 
want  to  start  looking  at  unemploy- 
ment and  I  would  say  to  my  very,  very 
eloquent  majority  leader,  let  us  look 
into  how  much  the  overtaxed  rich 
fellow  can  afford  to  hire  new  people  to 
work,  when  some  of  you  in  Congress 
pay  them  more  not  to  work  than  he 
can  afford  to  pay  them  to  work. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  eloquent  contri- 
bution. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  DELLUMS). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  engage  briefly  in  a 
little  further  discussion.  I  tried  to 
listen  very  carefully  to  the  remarks 
my  colleague  made. 

My  question  is  this.  Rrst  of  all,  do 
we  as  members  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  a  responsibility  to  address 
the  human  misery  that  we  call  unem- 
ployment in  the  country?  If  the  re- 
sponse to  the  first  question  is  yes, 
then  I  would  ask  the  follow-on  ques- 
tion. On  the  totem  pole  of  responsibil- 
ity that  we  have  as  members  of  the 
Federal  Government,  where  do  we 
place  addressing  the  problems  of  un- 
employment? Is  it  third  to  supporting 
military  juntas?  Is  it  fourth  to  creat- 
ine an  arms  race?  Is  it  fourth  to  this 
or  is  it  fifth  to  that?  Where  on  the 
totem  pole  of  responsibility  do  we 
place  unemployment,  if  the  answer  to 
my  first  question  is  do  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  address  the  human 
misery  known  as  unemployment  in 
this  country? 

I  would  appreciate  a  serious  re- 
sponse to  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
polemics  that  have  just  taken  place  on 
the  floor  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  questions  of  my  colleague  and 
I  take  them  seriously. 
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minutes  )  ^'■-  DAUB.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  i  think  that  as  we  argue  this,  we 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  continu-  *^^,^^'^"!I?^;i^«,      R„iiHina    «     r  i  "''f  ^  recognize  that,  yes,  we  have  a 

in«?  and  I  thank  mv  colleaeue  for  that  M'"-     DELLUMS.     Building    a    B-1  deficit  problem  and,  yes,  we  can  take  it 

Ume    the  waT^n  wh°ch  I^ee  i^  dfs  bomber,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  our  on  here  and  we  can  engage  in  partisan 

rSrrin/oufresDo^bmtv  atleLtto  country  may  collapse  from  withm  if  rhetoric  or  whatever  we  want  to  call  it; 

SThYt^coSSidS  thJ^fiS  prSrit^  un  ^^  ^°  "°^  ""^^^^^  '^^  ^H?"^"  '"'"^'■^  but  the  fact  is  that  we  do  have  a  prob- 

Tmn  oyJiem  "to^k  Sw  w^^^^^  ^^^^  '«  ^^^^"^  P^^i^  .^"  ^^^  '°""'7-  le™  and  finding  blame  is  very  easy,  if 

ftTif  X  wntlemS  w^recar^^  '^'"'""^  °^  ^""'^^  ^^"^^^  ^'^  '^?^  °"^^'  someone  wants  to  point  the  finger.  I 

dLllimer   rl^TThTreg^^dle^  oi  ^^^""^  ^^^  handicap,  but  people  emo-  .^^j^  point  the  finger  and  say  that  in 

disclaimer   i   saia   mat   regaraie^   ox  tonally  are  being  harmed  by  not  bemg  iqoo  we  had  a  21'/2-Dercent  nrime  rate 

which  admmistration  one  would  want  ,  ,    tn  finH  a  inh  ,                     ^  fy^  Percent  prime  raw; 

able  to  una  a  joD.  of  interest  and  that  caused  a  lot  of  our 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  problems  because  those  high  rates  cost 


to  blame,  or  all  of  them,  for  the  accu- 


mulated deficit  which  puts  pressure  on  j^  ^^^^  ^n  ^  ^^  ^^Ik  about  ,„  ^^,  ^^,^  „  individuals  but  as  a 
interest  rates  and  adds  more  people  this  issue  this  ereat  human  misery  in  "^  "°'  only  as  inaiviauais.  out  as  a 
into  those  unemployment  rolls,  in  my  ^^  Sry  government  trying  to  finance  our  pro- 
view,  the  question  was  on  this  bill,  '""SirTlvB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  T'^J^S  Tn  br  ngSg  fhSse'%ate" 
how  do  we  pay  for  it?  That  was  my  reclaim  mv  time  I  would  like  to  con-  successful  in  bringing  ttiose  rates 
only  question  that  started  all  of  this.  S^y'^^lg^i'ting  That  I  am  not  one  J,o-  frCon^ess^real  y  beK'we 

A  man  named  Booth  founded  the  of  those  who  likes  to  say:  "Oh,  gosh,  ^oes  the  ^<-°"^^f .  j^^^"*^  .°f"f^^  *^ 

Salvation    Army    a    couple    hundred  there  are  more  people  employed  build-  should  not  have  addressed  the  prob- 

years   ago   in   England,   and   we   can  j^ig  the  B-1  bomber,  so  if  we  cut  out  ^        V.i          ^     Trfi,..  i„nofi««  ™f« 

recall,  as  we  have  read  history,  that  that,   then   we   are   going   to   have   a  }  ^%^}^  '^°'''^  ^''L^J^^ ^^f'Z'' ^^. 

those   were    days    of   pestilence,    and  ^hoie  bunch  of  unemployment  over  of    13y.    percent   that   we   now   have 

famine,  and  very  difficult  times.  He  tiere."  I  do  not  like  to  engage  in  that  ^ow-n  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  that, 

had   an   interesting   theory.   He   said:  kind  of  cut  to  save  here,  to  reemploy  but  I  do  not  think  that  serves  any  pur- 

•Come  on  in  and  I  will  give  you  some  there,  and  cut  employment  here;  so  I  Pose.  Now.  if  it  serves  a  purpose  over 

soup,  but  you  can't  come  back  for  the  think  the  answer  should  be.  on  its  there  with  those  who  would  engage  m 

second  bowl  of  soup  if  you  are  able-  merits,  since  we  cannot  pay  for  this    ''•J!"^',*^  5"  ^Jl?^^^  ^"J        r     ^ 

bodied  and  if  you  can  do  a  little  work,  particular  piece  of  legislation  defeat  The  fact  is  that  we  have  fundamen- 

and  help  out  others  in  the  same  condi-  the  bill.  ^^^  problems  in  this  country.  Those 

tion."  Mr.   CAMPBELL.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  fundamental  problems  liter^ly  mani- 

His  theory  was  in  the  great  book  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  fested  theniselves  in  the  high  interest 

that  he  wrote:  "Let's  give  a  hand  up  to  words.  '"^^es  and  high  inflation  that  almost 

those  who  need  help,  not  a  handout."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to  wrecked  this  country.  We  have  now 

That  is  what  we  have  got  to  be  careful  engage  in  this,  but  as  I  sat  and  lis-  begun   to   gft   these   problems   under 

of  in  this  bill,  that  we  are  not  creating  tened    to    the    debate,    some    things  some  control.  We  have  had  the  largest 

a  system  where  it  will  be  much  more  struck  me  as  rather  funny.  We  have  economic  recovery  in  one  quarter  m 

inexpensive  to  stay  on  unemployment  gotten  off  into  defense.  I  heard  the  the  last  quarter  than  we  had  in  over 

than  in  fact  to  seek  employment.  That  majority  leader  on  the   floor  saying  15  years.  The  country  is  beginnmg  to 

is  my  concern.  How  do  we  pay  for  it,  that  we  had  cut  domestic  spending  $47  move. 

not  only  as  a  Congress,  but  how  are  billion  a  year  each  year.  I  look  forward  Now,  do  we  undo  what  success  we 
those  people  who  are  employed  going  to  seeing  the  majority  leader's  re-  have  had  or  do  we  not?  I  am  not  argu- 
te be  able  ultimately  to  pay  the  price?  marks  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  ing  specifically  on  this  particular  piece 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  we  can  verify  those  figures.  of  legislation.  I  am  just  saying  we  had 

the  gentleman  vield  briefly  to  me?  I  further  heard  the  majority  leader  better  focus  on  it.  No,  we  do  not  create 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  indeed  will  yield  once  say  that  we  have  had  the  massive  de-  deficits  by  reducing  taxes.  We  create 

more.  fense  buildups  and  the  tax  cuts  for  the  deficits  by  spending,  period. 

Mr.    DELLUMS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  working  people  and  the  rich.  He  does  ^  ^^^^ 

thank  the  gentleman.  not  mention  the  working  people  often. 

The  gentleman  raised  the  question,  but  they  received  the  tax  cuts.  Taxes  can  be  a  certain  amount  and 

how  do  we  pav  for  it?  I  will  attempt  to  The    thing   that    I    should    like    to  you  can  spend  a  certam  amount,  or 

give  the  gentleman  an  answer  to  that,  remind  this  House  of,  and  I  think  it  is  you  can  spend  a  lesser  amount.  If  you 

In    the    military   authorization   bill  very   important   to   know,   is   that   if  lower  taxes  and  do  not  lower  spending, 

there  was  a  provision  that  called  for  a  someone  does  take  the  well  and  dis-  obviously  you  are  going  to  have  some 

$6  1   billion  expenditure  for  the  B-1  cusses  the  defense  buildup  or  defense  problems    because    you    reduce    your 

bomber.  Now.  this  program  certainly  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  deficits,  income  and  do  not  reduce  your  outlay 

costs  much  less  than  $6.1  billion.  then  I  find  it  rather  ironic  that  that  That   is  what  we  did.  We  did  not 

I  will  give  the  gentleman  a  concrete  same  person  voted  for  the  Department  reduce  our  outlays.  It  is  just  as  simple 

answer.  Cut  the  expenditure  for  the  of   Defense   authorization  conference  as  that.  Stop  and  look  at  it 

B-1  bomber  by  the  amount  of  money  report.  We  can  go  a  little  further.  We  can 

for  this  program  and  we  meet  our  No.  Now,  I  have  to  ask:  Why  do  we  not  talk  about  unemployment  m  the  con- 

1  responsibility  to  create  employment,  speak    in    a   straightforward   manner  text  of  the  recession.  We  had  a  reces- 

and  we  certainly  have  bombers  coming  and  with  commonsense?  After  all,  we  sion.  It  caused  problems.  We  needed  to 

out  of  our  ears  and  this  country  is  not  have  to  have  national  defense.  deal  with  it.  But  I  do  believe  this:  I  be- 
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Ueve  that  the  best  way  that  we  can 
help  the  most  people  in  the  country  is 
to  keep  the  inflation  rate  down,  to 
work  to  reduce  the  deficits  by  control- 
ling some  of  our  automatic  outlays 
that  exist  in  our  budget,  and  that  is  76 
percent  of  this  total  budget  that  we 
have  no  control  over,  that  we  do  not 
allocate,  that  we  do  not  vote  on,  be- 
cause they  are  automatic  expendi- 
tures. And  did  you  know  that  over  the 
last  decade  that  many  of  these  auto- 
matic expenditures  exceeded  inflation 
by  some  24  percent  in  outlays?  Until 
we  are  willing  to  address  that  problem, 
we  should  not  even  be  sitting  here  en- 
gaging in  this  type  of  debate.  We 
should,  in  fact,  look  at  the  structural 
problems  in  the  budget  in  order  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  put  this 
country  on  automatic  pilot  and  we 
have  indexed  programs  that  are  in- 
creasing payments  faster  than  the  rate 
of  growth  of  our  income.  We  are 
spending  faster  on  automatic  outlays 
than  the  wages  of  the  working  people 
of  this  country  are  going  up,  and  they 
well  know  it. 

Finally,  I  will  leave  you  with  this:  I 
hope  that  I  did  not  hear  and  I  do  not 
think  I  did,  but  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  majority 
leader,  in  discussing  the  tax  side  of  it, 
say  that  he  was  leading  a  fight  to  do 
away  with  tax  indexing.  I  would  love 
to  hear  him  address  that  since  tax  in- 
dexing does  not  help  the  people  at  the 
top,  but  rather  those  on  the  way  up. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  well  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to 
assume  our  own  time  tc  respond. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  understand  one 
aspect  of  this  debate.  Clearly,  the 
budget  is  a  statement  of  our  priorities. 
The  budget  is  a  statement  of  what  we 
perceive  to  be  important.  If  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
stating  clearly  and  unequivocally  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  American  people 
that  addressing  the  human  misery  of 
unemployment  is  indeed  a  high  priori- 
ty, if  not  the  No.  1  priority,  then  it  is  a 
rational  and  intelligent  question  to 
ask.  how  do  we  finance  it?  That  ques- 
tion has  to  be  asked  right  across  the 
board,  because  what  our  business  here 
is  about  is  balancing  priorities.  You 
have  to  ask  that  question  on  any  piece 
of  legislation,  how  do  we  finance  it? 
And  you  arrive  at  an  ultimate  budget 
based  upon  the  balancing  of  priorities. 

Now,  several  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  raised  a 
question,  how  do  you  finance  it.  That 
is  an  appropriate  question.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  appropriate  to  dis- 
miss an  honest  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  $3.5  billion.  Now.  how  do 
you  finance  that?  We  just  passed  the 


authorization  bill  for  the  military 
budget  and  in  that  authorization  there 
was  $6.1  billion  for  the  B-1  bomber 
program.  Now,  some  people  may  think 
that  is  extraordinarily  important  to 
the  national  security.  There  are  some 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
voted  in  opposition  to  that  position. 
We  have  an  opportunity  in  the  appro- 
priation process  if  we  honestly  believe 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  unemployment 
ought  to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  only 
problem  is  how  we  finance  it. 

But  the  way  we  finance  it,  there  is  a 
specific  thing  we  can  do.  You  can  go 
back  and  you  can  take  that  $6.1  bil- 
lion, that  is  just  one  example,  and  say 
we  are  not  going  to  spend  $3.5  billion 
of  that,  because  we  do  have  the  FB- 
111  bombers,  and  we  do  have  the  B-52 
bombers.  And  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  we  are  engaging  in  hyper- 
bole if  we  think  the  country  is  going  to 
collapse  because  we  do  not  spend  that 
$6.1  billion.  Take  the  $3.5  billion  out 
of  the  appropriation  process  and  pass 
this  legislation  and  say  to  the  people 
this  is  the  way  to  finance  it.  That  is 
what  our  job  is  about,  balancing  prior- 
ities. I  am  suggesting  cutting  the  B-1 
bombers  as  opposed  to  the  program 
designed  to  address  the  human  misery 
of  incredible  numbers  of  people  who 
are  unemployed  in  this  country,  who 
are  not  only  feeling  that  economically, 
but  people  are  feeling  that  emotional- 
ly. Do  you  know  what  happens  to 
people  when  you  strip  them  of  their 
dignity  and  their  capacity  to  engage  in 
meaningful  employment?  We  ought  to 
be  doing  something  about  that.  And 
you  can  take  that  $3.5  billion  out  of 
this  massive  and  huge  and  unneces- 
sary and  bloated  military  budget. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly on  the  point.  The  point  of  my 
amendment  is  that  we  must  start  to 
address,  simplistic  as  that  may  sound 
to  many  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  and 
some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  must 
start  at  some  point  when  we  pass  a 
spending  program  for  whatever  pur- 
pose that  we  ought  to  be  attaching  to 
it  the  responsibility  of  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

Now,  given  what  you  have  said,  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  pass  my 
amendment  and  then  as  a  Congress  sit 
down  to  determine  where  we  are  going 
to  get  the  $3.5  billion  to  pay  for  this 
bill,  which  you  acknowledge  should  be 
done.  It  might  be  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  or  the  consensus  in  the 
House,  that  we  are  going  to  take  a 
little  bit  from  the  B-1  bomber,  if  a 
new  priority  is  determined  there,  or 
something  from  a  wasteful  social  pro- 
gram that  is  doing  no  good,  and  bring 
out  a  package  of  $3.5  billion  to  pay  for 
this  bill  which  has  a  higher  priority  in 


the  minds  of  many  than  does  other 
kinds  of  legislation. 

But  we  will  never  get  to  the  point  of 
discussing  that  kind  of  thing  if  we 
rashly  move  ahead  and  spend  money 
we  do  not  have,  add  $3.5  billion  to  the 
deficit,  and  never  get  to  the  point 
where  we  can  look  over  the  rest  of  the 
budget  to  see  what  we  can  draw  away 
from  needless  or  wasteful  programs  to 
pay  for  what  you  feel  is  a  priority. 
That  is  the  whole  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  answer  my  col- 
league's question.  That  is  why  I  did 
not  interrupt  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Let  us  be  very  honest  here.  I  do  not 
question  the  gentleman's  integrity.  Let 
us  be  very  honest  with  each  other. 
The  reason  why  people  have  problems 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
not  based  on  the  rationality  of  the 
amendment,  but  on  the  interesting 
motivation  that  gives  rise  to  the 
amendment  at  this  particular  moment. 
A  number  of  people  are  questioning 
the  efficacy  of  testing  this  idea  on  this 
particular  fragile  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  a  social  program,  and  we  all 
know  that  we  are  operating  in  a  very 
conservative  atmosphere  in  this  Con- 
gress where  social  programs— if  we  are 
going  to  be  honest,  we  all  know  that 
the  programs  we  have  been  hitting  in 
this  Congress  are  the  social  programs. 
We  have  done  nothing  about  the  mili- 
tary budgets.  We  all  know  that.  And 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Korean 
plane  007  incident  there  is  even  great- 
er reluctance  to  move  against  the  mili- 
tary budget.  So,  what  do  we  hit?  We 
hit  the  one  or  two  programs  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  least 
among  us.  And  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  one  of  the  tests  of  Government  is 
what  do  we  do  for  those  who  are  pow- 
erless in  our  society,  not  for  those  who 
are  the  powerful. 

We  are  talking  about  the  unem- 
ployed human  beings.  The  question 
that  I  have  in  why  do  we  now  bring 
this  reasoned  approach  on  this  par- 
ticular legislation  when  you  and  I  both 
know  that  a  number  of  Members  may 
vote  with  you  on  the  reason  of  it,  but 
then  when  we  come  to  addressing  the 
military  budget  and  other  legislation 
where  we  can  appropriately  take  this 
$3.5  billion,  those  votes  are  going  to 
evaporate.  And  I  am  willing  to  bet 
whatever  necessary  that  I  am  more 
correct  than  this  gentleman  on  wheth- 
er or  not  my  colleagues  with  integrity 
and  courage  follow  up  on  that.  And 
you  know  that  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
blame  if  any  there  be  for  not  attach- 
ing this  type  of  amendment  to  others 
in  the  past.  But  that  is  no  reason  not 
to  start  somewhere.  It  did  not  occur  to 
me  that  this  kind  of  an  amendment 
could  be  salutary  and  helpful  to  the 
process  until  very  recently  and  this  is 
the  bill  on  which  coincidentally  it 
came.  I  believe  very  wholeheartedly 
that  we  ought  to  start  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gray  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Thank  you. 
I  am  simply  saying  to  my  colleague 
the  problem  is  simply  this.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  timing.  If  we  really  believed  in 
this,  we  have  been  debating  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  other  more  controver- 
sial matters  for  the  last  several 
months  and  suddenly  the  amendment 
occurs  on  a  very  fragile  piece  of  legis- 
lation known  as  an  employment  bill. 
And  you  know  we  are  going  to  have 
trouble  trying  to  pass  this  legislation. 
The  Jeffords  amendment  already 
passed  which  puts  this  bill  in  some 
jeopardy.  And  I  think  that  that  por- 
tends a  very  difficult  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage with  respect  to  this  legislation. 
And  that  is  the  problem  that  I  see. 

If  this  gentleman  could  guarantee 
that  we  take  $3.5  billion  out  of  the  B-1 
bomber  program,  then  maybe  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  make 
some  sense.  But  if  you  cannot  guaran- 
tee that  at  this  moment,  where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  finances,  all  we  end 
up  doing  is  wrecking  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  address  the  human 
misery.  That  is  what  I  am  opposed  to; 
not  the  reason  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  but  the  timing  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  have  begun  this  at  the 
early  part  of  the  year  so  this  gentle- 
man would  not  feel  such  great  suspi- 
cion as  to  why  this  particular  bill  is 
the  one  that  we  start  down  this  road 
on. 

D  1430 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  elo- 
quent arguments,  particularly  with 
regard  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's amendment,  whom  I  have 
great  respect  for  as  a  member  of  our 
delegation.  But  also  to  just  make  sev- 
eral points. 

First,  we  have  gone  through  a 
budget  process  in  this  House.  We 
fought  the  issue  of  the  budget  and  the 
Federal  priorities;  and  many  of  us 
raised  the  question  during  that  budget 


process.  But  where  was  the  alternative 
budget  of  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
now  are  so  concerned  about  deficits, 
who  are  now  so  concerned  about  this 
one  program? 

There  was  no  alternative  budget  to 
demonstrate  all  of  those  priorities 
that  we  have  heard  for  the  last  2  days 
on  this  floor. 

We  also  asked  where  is  the  budget 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  talked  about  in  February,  and 
not  one  Member  of  this  House,  includ- 
ing the  President's  own  party,  would 
bring  that  budget  to  the  floor  as  a 
statement  of  those  priorities. 

Now,  suddenly,  as  we  talk  about 
trying  to  lower  the  unemployment  for 
those  who  are  long-term  unemployed, 
we  are  into  a  debate  on  the  budget 
process,  when  those  who  had  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  budget 
debate  refused  to  do  it,  did  not  offer 
an  alternative,  did  not  even  offer  the 
alternative  of  their  President. 

Second.  I  would  point  out  to  those 
who  argue  that  this  raises  the  deficit, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  say  since  all  of 
us  know  right  now  in  the  administra- 
tion there  is  a  lot  of  confusion.  We 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
saying  deficits  do  not  matter,  whereas 
before  the  Budget  Committee  for  the 
last  2  years  he  said  deficits  do  matter. 
Now  suddenly  when  this  administra- 
tion has  a  deficit,  suddenly  in  1983 
when  we  are  staring  at  a  $200  billion- 
plus  deficit,  the  same  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  sat  before  the  Budget 
Committee  in  1981  and  1982  and  said 
deficits  do  not  matter,  now  says  they 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
lums) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gray  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dellums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  Pennsylvaina. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  Advisers  of  the  President, 
the  same  administration,  says  deficits 
do  matter. 

So  I  am  wondering  that  even  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  was  passed, 
and  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
California  this  is  an  inappropriate 
time  to  do  it.  But  even  if  it  was  passed, 
I  am  wondering  what  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  say  about  it. 

The  other  thing  I  would  point  out  is 
the  fundamental  question  of  what  are 
we  doing  to  the  deficit.  I  say,  and  I 
think  many  of  us  say  in  this  House 
that  it  is  better  to  have  people  on  the 
payroll  doing  constructive  public 
works  in  our  communities  rather  than 
on  the  Federal  rolls,  on  welfare,  on 
food  stamps,  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  if  this  bill  is  passed  we 
reduce  by  $400  million  the  outlays  of 
taxpayers'  money  for  food  stamps.  We 
reduce  by  nearly  $900  million  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  welfare.  And  it  is  es- 
timated that  when  you  take  the  net 
cost  it  will  not  be  $3.5  billion  but  by 
putting  people  to  work  in  public  works 
jobs  to  rebuild  our  communities  in  real 
jobs  that  we  are  going  to  save  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  taxpayers'  money  for  subsidies 
for  the  very  same  programs  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  arguing 
against  this  bill  always  vote  against 
and  want  to  reduce. 

So,  therefore,  the  real  issue  before 
this  body  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
that  is  do  you  want  to  wait  3  years, 
that  is  the  best  estimate  of  the  admin- 
istration, 1986,  before  we  get  down  to 
unemployment  of  7.2  percent.  Do  you 
want  to  wait  3  years  and  say  to  those 
who  are  long-term  employed:  "Just 
wait,  the  economy  is  recovering.  Our 
best  estimate  from  the  administration 
is  that  it  is  going  to  take  3  years.  Cer- 
tainly you  can  wait  3  years  and  have 
the  deferral  of  your  hopes,  the  defer- 
ral of  your  dreams." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
lums) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gray  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dellums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  very  same  people 
who  say  this  is  not  an  adequate  way  to 
treat  the  problem  are  the  same  people 
who  say  let  us  cut  food  stamps,  let  us 
cut  welfare. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  you 
want  to  reduce  welfare,  if  you  want  to 
reduce  unemployment  compensation, 
if  you  want  to  reduce  food  stamps, 
then  put  people  to  work. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  reduce  spend- 
ing on  food  stamps  and  welfare,  if  you 
want  to  keep  unemployment  high, 
then  vote  against  this  bill  and  go  back 
and  tell  Americans  to  wait  3  years  for 
an  economic  recovery  that  many 
economists,  including  Presidential  ad- 
visers, are  not  sure  is  going  to  take 
place. 

Then,  at  the  same  time  you  tell 
them  you  voted  against  those  support 
systems  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  any  help  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 
I  say  that  is  wrong. 
I  said  we  had  a  debate  on  this  in  the 
budget  process  and  many  of  those  who 
are  now  standing  here  for  the  last  2 
days  arguing  against  this  bill  by  saying 
that  it  increases  the  deficit,  where 
were  your  voices  when  you  could  have 
proposed  an  alternative? 

We  passed  a  budget  and  it  was 
passed  with  bipartisan  support. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMS)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gray  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Deixums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  also  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  other  body,  controlled 
by  the  administration's  party,  a  Re- 
publican Senate,  and  in  that  budget 
proposal  was  the  money  for  this  bill. 
So  thus  we  are  not  going  outside  the 
budget  if  we  pass  it. 

It  is  a  simple  question  and  each 
Member  has  to  answer  it  in  their  own 
hearts  and  facing  their  own  constitu- 
ents. That  is  do  you  want  people  to 
wait  3  years  or  do  you  want  to  throw 
out  some  lifeline  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. 

I  do  not  know  about  anyone  else,  but 
this  Member  thinks  that  we  ought  to 
throw  out  a  lifeline  now  and  not  ask 
people  to  wait  3  years. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dellums 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds. ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Very  briefly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleague  for  a  magnificent  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate.  I  think  clearly  he 
has  raised  a  very  significant  set  of 
issues. 

Finally,  $3.5  billion  is  a  minuscule 
amount  of  money  to  address  the  pa- 
rameters of  unemployment  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  minimal  effort.  We 
can  find  the  $3.5  billion  to  finance 
this.  It  is  clearly  a  red  herring  to  sug- 
gest that  we  cannot. 

This  gentleman  would  like  to  see  us 
on  the  floor  debating  a  $20  billion  or 
$30  billion  jobs  bill  to  really  make 
some  significant  effort  at  addressing 
the  total  parameters  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  $3.5  billion  is  a  minimal 
effort  here  that  we  ought  to  be  in- 
volved in,  and  to  some  way  suggest 
that  this  is  going  to  harm  the  budget, 
this  is  going  to  catapult  the  budget 
deficit  to  such  magnificent  levels  that 
it  brings  the  economy  crumbling  is  to 
engage  in  gross  hyperbole. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  un- 
employed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  really  surprised. 
I  thought  we  were  handling  an  em- 
ployment and  training  bill.  I  never 
dreamed  that  there  would  be  those  in 
this  House,  in  view  of  the  human  suf- 
fering that  prevails  in  our  country 
today,  who  would  use  this  rather 
modest  bill  as  a  means  of  venting  their 
ideology. 

I  think  that  it  is  somewhat  disgrace- 
ful that  there  are  those  who  would 
lead  their  own  party,  and  they  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  down  that 
road  that  I  thought  we  had  put  behind 
us  a  long  time  ago. 


This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  think 
the  amendment  directly  puts  it  into 
politics  by  designating  to  a  political 
appointee  that  prerogative  of  trying  to 
tell  us  whether  or  not  we  should  pass 
an  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  surprised  that  heretofore  no 
voice  has  been  raised  against  any 
public  outlay  bill  that  we  considered. 
This  is  the  first  time,  and  I  doubt  seri- 
ously if  such  an  amendment  will  be 
raised  after  this  bill  is  passed. 

Then  what  are  we  venting  that  dis- 
pleasure on?  It  is  on  a  jobs  bill.  Is  it 
jobs  that  they  are  objecting  to? 

The  implication  is  that  jobs  add  to 
the  deficit.  There  has  been  no  proof  of 
that. 

To  the  contrary,  all  of  the  evidence 
suggests  that  employment,  putting 
Americans  to  work,  will  lower  the  defi- 
cit, 
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Why  is  the  outcry  against  this?  Is  it 
that  they  desire,  those  who  raise  their 
voices,  desire  to  keep  a  pool  of  unem- 
ployed people  to  depress  wages,  in 
order  to  break  the  unions  and  other 
organizations  of  wage  earners?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  want  to  split  people  politi- 
cally so  as  to  exploit  them  in  order 
that  individuals  will  be  competing 
with  fewer  and  fewer  jobs  in  the  econ- 
omy? 

Their  opposition  seems  to  suggest 
such  a  strategy. 

I  think  that  all  of  the  hearings 
which  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee conducted  on  this  issue  have 
documented  that  employment  pays  for 
itself.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  why  is 
it  since  1981,  with  unemployment 
mounting,  with  more  than  3  million 
persons  put  out  of  jobs,  why  did  not 
that  lower  deficits?  It  is  a  question 
that  the  deficits  are  partly  due,  obvi- 
ously, to  unemployment,  and  that  em- 
ployment would  certainly  reduce  the 
deficit. 

I  think  that  is  obvious.  And  I  have 
seen  nothing  that  would  suggest  that 
those  who  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment would  be  able  to  offer  any  evi- 
dence otherviise. 

It  is  just,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there 
has  been  during  this  debate  only  a  dis- 
cussion of  dollars  and  cents.  There  has 
been  no  suggestion  of  human  values 
that  are  lost  in  the  question  of  high 
unemployment.  It  has  been  document- 
ed that  unemployment  adds  to  sui- 
cides, it  adds  to  crime,  it  adds  to 
mental  stress,  it  adds  to  other  health 
deficiencies,  it  adds  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  make  us  not  a  great  society 
that  we  would  like  to  be  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  We  stand  13th  in  health,  we 
are  losing  certainly  in  the  field  of 
housing,  we  are  losing  in  technology, 
and  we  are  losing  in  the  employment 
and  training  programs  that  we  once 
were  building.  We  are  now  falling 
behind. 


Can  such  a  nation  possibly  produce 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  defense?  I 
am  one  who  voted  for  most  of  the  de- 
fense outlays.  I  did  not  ask  and  no  one 
else  asked  who  was  going  to  pay  for 
those?  I  believe  the  way  to  pay  for 
those  needed  defense  outlays  is  to 
have  people  producing.  Recently  the 
Catholic  bishops  issued  a  statement  in 
which  they  decried  unemployment 
among  us.  They  pointed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  deliberately  causing  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country  and  they  divided 
us  into  three  groups,  those  who  are  its 
victims,  those  who  permit  unemploy- 
ment to  prevail  because  we  do  not 
raise  our  voices  against  such  amend- 
ments as  this,  and  those  who  inflict, 
deliberately  inflict,  unemployment. 
And  we  have  those  today  who  are  rais- 
ing their  strong  voices,  not  against  un- 
employment, but  to  inflict  unemploy- 
ment which  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
their  statement,  typical  of  other  reli- 
gious faiths  as  well,  called  the  moral 
tragedy  of  our  day. 

Are  we  then  to  continue  this  tragic 
moral  degradation  simply  because  we 
want  to  blame  it  on  deficits,  which  Is 
absolutely  not  the  cause? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Last  year  we  paid 
out  In  excessive  interest  rates  $60  bil- 
lion, wasted;  It  went  to  lenders,  those 
who  were  affluent,  who  had  the 
money  to  lend.  And  all  of  us  paid  for 
that,  not  only  In  terms  of  the  deficit. 
In  taxes,  but  as  consumers.  Did  we  see 
these  same  voices  raised  against  that? 
That  Is  three  times  more  than  we  paid 
out  on  education,  and  housing,  and 
economic  development. 

It  Is  15  times  more  than  we  paid  out 
on  these  simple  little  job  programs. 

And  now  we  are  going  to  do  the 
same  thing  again;  we  are  going  to 
wash  this  excessive  interest  rate  aside 
and  dismiss  that  as  a  cause  of  deficits, 
we  are  going  to  dismiss  monopolistic 
practices  as  a  cause  of  deficits  and  all 
of  the  other  things.  And  I  would  not 
use  national  defense,  because  to  a 
large  extent  I  agree  that  we  should 
have  adequate  defense.  We  may  not 
need  all  of  the  weapons  that  we  have 
voted  the  money  for,  but  certainly  we 
are  not  going  to  pay  for  it  by  keeping 
almost  20  million  persons  in  this  coun- 
try unproductive. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  Is  not  the  total  solution.  We  need 
to  change  a  lot  of  things  around  here. 
But  I  submit  that  employment  pays 
for  Itself;  It  does  not  add  to  the  deficit 
and  those  who  would  support  this 
amendment  are  merely  opposing  a 
jobs  program;  they  are  opposing  a  jobs 
program  In  the  light  of  the  human 
suffering  that  unemployment  causes, 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  might  be 


referred  to  as  the  ones  who  would  in- 
flict unemployment  on  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  It  would  destroy  our  socie- 
ty. It  would  bring  us  to  the  brink  of 
disaster,  and  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  consider  really  the  results  of 
their  action. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  are  familiar  with.  I  introduced  the 
original  pay-as-you-go  budget  proposal 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  2 
years  ago. 

And  I  think  it  Is  proper  to  question 
why  this  amendment  comes  at  this 
time  because  2  years  ago  when  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  place  the  entire 
Government  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
only  two  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  s<ipported  that  vote  and  that 
vote  later  lost  by  a  handful  of  votes,  at 
which  point  the  entire  Government, 
conservative  programs,  liberal  pro- 
grams, social  programs,  defense  pro- 
grams, would  have  been  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  And  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  we  would 
have  had  a  dramatically  reduced  defi- 
cit this  second  year  of  that  proposal. 

But  that  did  not  pass.  And  what  we 
see  now  is  a  suggestion  that  this  pro- 
gram must  play  by  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  rules. 

I. do  not  think  that  that  is  proper. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  concept  of  pay 
as  you  go  is  quite  proper.  And  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle,  that  there  is  a 
resolution  that  1  have  put  out  that 
many,  many  people  have  cosponsored, 
to  do  exactly  this:  To  insist  that  the 
budget  process  follow  the  pay-as-you- 
go  system.  I  have  yet  to  receive  a  Re- 
publican coauthor.  But  you  can  call 
my  office,  the  number  is  52095. 

I  think  it  Is  very  important  that  we 
move  in  the  direction  of  pay  as  you  go 
and  It  Is  my  intention  to  see  that  we 
do  not  enter  another  budget  cycle 
without  giving  the  Members  of  this 
House  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  that 
basis,  because  I  think,  then,  the 
debate  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, thirsts  for  and  that  I  thirst  for 
win  only  then  take  place.  Then  within 
the  confines  of  a  closed  system  will  we 
be  able  to  match  the  priorities  of  this 
administration,  and  the  priorities  of 
this  Congress,  and  the  priorities  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

And  we  will  find  out  whether  or  not 
we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  unem- 
ployed to  the  defense  budget,  or  the 
Clinch  River,  or  to  the  deficit. 

We  win  find  out  whether  or  not  we 
are  serious  about  educating  our  chil- 
dren or  whether  we  are  serious  about 
a  quality  Defense  Establishment, 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  pay  exces- 
sive prices  for  spare  parts  or  weapon 
systems  that  do  not  work;  because 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  engage  in 
in  the  next  budget  process  because  we 


are  about  to  declare  in  the  next  few- 
days  that  this  budget  process  did  not 
work,  because  we  have  not  reconciled 
the  figures  that  are  necessary 

And  I  say  to  the  gentleman  who  sug- 
gests that  it  is  not  defense,  the  defense 
budget  was  increased  some  $30  billion. 
But  there  is  no  revenue  to  pay  for  that 
$30  billion  increase. 

It  is  all  coming  out  of  the  deficit,  all 
of  it.  There  is  no  money  to  pay  for  this 
bill.  This  is  a  charade.  You  see.  I  think 
in  many  ways  we  ought  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  let  us  find  out  if  this 
administration  believes  that  unem- 
ployment Is  a  priority. 

Unfortunately,  unfortunately,  they 
only  have  to  make  that  determination 
on  this  program,  because  they  have  al- 
ready signed  a  $187  binion  defense  bill 
so  they  need  not  certify  whether  that 
one  comes  out  of  the  deficit.  We  know 
that  it  does  link  everything  else  we 
spend. 

And  what  we  have  found  out,  cer- 
tainly I  have  found  out  in  my  9  years 
in  Congress,  is  the  deficit  is  a  political 
shock  absorber,  you  use  it  for  those 
purposes  which  you  want  to  look  like 
you  are  doing  something  but  you  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  that  is  really  what 
you  want  to  do.  We  do  not  set  prior- 
ities In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  vote  for  guns,  and  butter, 
we  vote  for  margarine,  we  vote  for  ev- 
erything, and  we  simply  charge  it  off 
to  the  future  generations. 
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We  keep  It  up  and  we  are  going  to 
look  a  lot  like  the  Third-World  coun- 
tries that  are  having  trouble  with  the 
IMP.  We  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
service  the  debt. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  those  Members 
who  want  to  raise  this  Issue  on  this 
bin.  that  they  ought  to  do  more  than 
that,  they  ought  to  join  the  effort  for 
a  pay-as-you-go  budget  process,  where 
If  we  do  not  pay  for  It.  we  do  not  spend 
it.  It  is  that  simple. 

And  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  understand  by  the  same  token  that 
we  should  not  single  out  this  program 
of  opportunity,  this  program  that 
comes  along  and  nobody,  myself  in- 
cluded, has  not  raised  this  issue  with 
respect  to  other  priorities.  And  then 
we  will  find  out,  if  we  adopt  the  pay- 
as-vou-go  system,  we  will  find  out,  as  I 
think  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution 
In  the  Democratic  Caucus,  from  the 
far  right  to  the  far  left,  we  wUl  find 
out  what  in  fact  are  the  priorities  of 
this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  So  I 
would  hope  that  this  debate  will  put 
the  Members  on  notice  that  in  fact 


this  is  the  direction  that  we  are  going 
to  move  in,  that  this  is  the  direction 
by  which  Members  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  what  are  the 
priorities  of  this  country. 

And  I  think  what  we  will  find  out. 
we  will  find  out  that  in  fact  the  prior- 
ities of  this  country  are  to  carry  out 
the  compassionate  programs,  to  help 
the  unemployed,  the  hungry,  the  el- 
derly, but  not  to  do  It  at  deficit  financ- 
ing. Not  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
future  generations. 

And  I  think  what  the  Members  win 
find  out  as  they  examine  the  pay-as- 
you-go  proposition,  it  is  neither  liberal 
nor  conservative,  it  is  neither  Republi- 
can nor  Democrat,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  setting  priorities  that  every 
politician  has  said  to  their  constituen- 
cies the  reason  they  came  here,  either 
to  set  new  priorities  or  different  prior- 
ities, but  that  debate  can  never  take 
place  as  long  as  the  deficit  continues 
to  exist  because  it  is  the  political 
escape  hatch  by  which  we  are  able  to 
promise  more  than  we  are  able  to  de- 
liver. The  political  escape  hatch  by 
which  we  tell  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try we  are  compassionate,  we  are  con- 
cerned, but  then  we  fail  to  act  on 
those  compassions  and  those  concerns. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  raised  this 
issue  of  deficit  spending  and  balanced 
budgets  on  several  programs  prior  to 
this,  I  am  always  amazed  by  the  argu- 
ments that  I  hear.  We  usually  get 
down  to  an  argument  that  essentially 
says,  more  spending  is  a  cure  for  too 
much  spending.  And  that  is  often  the 
argument  that  we  hear  coming  from 
the  liberal  side  of  this  Congress. 

And  then  it  gets  wrapped  up  Into  the 
kind  of  logic  that  the  majority  leader 
used  out  here  this  afternoon  to  the 
cheers  of  the  members  of  his  party. 
Essentially  that  logic  comes  down  to 
the  fact  that  It  Is  defense  spending 
and  tax  breaks  for  the  rich  that  are 
the  problem  here. 

Well,  I  think,  maybe  it  is  time  to 
start  talking  a  'little  bit  of  sense  on 
that  issue.  We  have  in  this  country  a 
deficit  that  is  about  90  days  of  Pederal 
spending.  In  other  words,  it  takes  90 
days  of  Federal  spending  to  spend  out 
what  we  have  as  a  deficit,  about  $200 
billion. 

If  you  taxed  away  every  penny  of 
income  of  every  individual  beyond 
$75,000,  In  other  words,  the  people 
who  are  in  the  upper  income  ranges  in 
this  country,  took  every  dime  away 
from  them,  had  confiscatory  taxation, 
took  every  penny  that  they  made 
away  from  them,  you  could  run  the 
Government  for  14  days. 

So  that  means  then  that  the  taxing 
of  the  rich  gives  you  14  days.  If  you 
have  absolutely  confiscatory  taxation, 
that  gives  you  14  days  of  that  90  days. 
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And  then  the  majority  leader  sug- 
gests that  the  other  76  days  can  come 
out  of  the  defense  budget. 

Well,  that  other  76  days  amounts  to 
$167  billion  in  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget.  A  72-percent  cut  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  even  the 
people  who  are  antidefense  here  in  the 
Congress  do  not  suggest  that  we  could 
get  along  on  a  $63  billion  defense 
budget.  I  would  suggest  that  no  one 
here  can  really  say  that  we  can  pro- 
vide an  adequate  defense  for  the  coun- 
try. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  you  have  got 
to  go  beyond  the  simplicity  of  the  ar- 
gument that  taxing  the  rich  and 
taking  it  out  of  defense  is  going  to 
eliminate  the  deficit.  And  that  gets  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  have  got  to  begin  doing 
is  start  saying  that  when  you  are 
adding  new  programs  to  the  budget 
that  they  have  got  to  be  looked  at  in 
light  of  the  deficit.  And  if  we  can  justi- 
fy this  program— and  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  have  provided  a 
number  of  excellent  justifications  of 
why  work  is  better  than  welfare  and 
why  this  program  might  be  justified, 
at  least  from  their  perspective— then 
we  have  got  to  figure  out  some  place 
where  we  are  really  going  to  cut  that 
goes  beyond  the  simple  solutions  of 
tax  it  from  the  rich  and  take  it  out  of 
defense.  We  have  got  to  find  some 
other  areas  of  domestic  spending  to 
begin  to  bring  down,  because  you 
cannot  do  it  out  of  those  two  areas. 
Those  two  areas  adone  are  a  simple 
appeal  to  emotionalism  in  the  country 
that  have  no  basis  in  reality. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  when  the  majority  leader  gets  up 
here  and  gets  cheered  by  his  party  for 
making  those  kinds  of  statements  that 
they  are  simplistic  nonsense  in  many 
ways,  because  no  one  is  going  to  cut 
defense  budget  by  72  percent  and  no 
one  is  going  to  confiscate  every  penny 
of  Income  in  this  country  beyond 
$75,000. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Well  how  does  the  gentleman  answer 
the  question  that  was  raised  on  the 
floor  by  our  colleague  from  California 
that  if  what  the  gentleman  says  is  so— 
you  cannot  eliminate  the  deficit  if  you 
take  all  of  this  from  defense— why 
then  does  the  gentleman  object  to  the 
$3.5  billion  in  this  bill  if  you  were 
trying  to  keep  anything  from  being 
added  to  the  budget?  The  gentleman 
did  not  object  when  they  increased  the 
defense  budget  this  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  happen  to  believe 


that  we  need  a  strong  defense.  I  did 
vote  against  some  sispects  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  I  did  think  that  there 
was  some  overspending  in  there  and  I 
voted  against  some  of  those  programs. 
So  it  is  not  an  inviolate  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  gentleman  believes  in  a 
strong  defense,  as  do  most  of  us,  I  am 
sure.  The  question  is  does  the  gentle- 
man believe  in  $3.5  billion  more  in  a 
$200  billion  defense  bill  than  the  gen- 
tleman does  for  $3.5  billion  for  jobs. 
Not  whether  the  gentleman  wants  jobs 
instead  of  defense.  The  question  is 
whether  would  the  gentleman  believe 
in  $3.5  billion  more  in  defense  as  op- 
posed to  $3.5  billion  for  jobs.  That  was 
the  question  of  priorities  that  he 
raised. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  to  some  extent 
I  suppose  that  that  would  depend 
upon  what  we  are  spending  the  $3.5 
billion  for.  There  are  some  programs 
in  defense  that  I  would  not  spend  that 
for. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  does  he 
think  $63  billion  would  be  enough  to 
run  an  adequate  defense  for  this  coun- 
try? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Waucer)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Savage  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  $63  billion  is  sufficient. 
We  are  talking  about  the  $3.5  billion, 
not  the  $167  billion  difference.  What 
priority  does  the  gentleman  give  to 
jobs? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  question  I  posed 
to  the  gentleman  is:  If  the  logic  of  the 
majority  leader  holds  up,  that  we  can 
eliminate  deficits  simply  by  taxing  the 
rich  and  taking  it  out  of  defense,  the 
two  places  that  he  said  that  we  could 
do  it,  then  that  involves  confiscatory 
taxation  of  every  dime  of  income 
beyond  $75,000,  plus  a  $167  billion  cut 
in  defense.  That  leaves  us  with  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $63  billion.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  that  $63  billion  is 
enough  money  to  run  the  defense  es- 
tablishment of  this  country? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  The  question  that  I 
am  trying  to  put  to  my  colleague  in 
the  well  is  simple.  That  is,  with  regard 
to  the  $3.5  billion  which  is  involved  in 
the  discussion  here,  if  the  gentleman 
is  so  concerned  about  the  effect  on  the 
deficit  of  that  $3.5  billion,  what  was 
raised  here  is:  Why  did  the  gentleman 
vote  more  than  that  in  addition  to  the 
defense  budget  this  year? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  may 
remember  that  I  have  come  to  the 
floor  on  numerous  occasions— and  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  has  ever 
supported  me— to  insist  upon  us  obey- 
ing the  balanced  budget  law  that  we 


passed  some  years  ago  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  re- 
member the  gentleman  agreeing  with 
me  on  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  obey 
the  law  of  the  land  which  requires  bal- 
anced budgets. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
missing  the  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mavroules  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  if  we  can 
bring  this  back  to  perspective  here. 

In  Jimmy  Carter's  last  year  in  office, 
I  believe,  when  he  left  and  they  calcu- 
lated all  of  the  spending  and  the  reve- 
nues, I  think  the  deficit  at  that  time 
was  about  $57  billion  dollars.  In  the 
course  of  3  years  we  are  up  to  some- 
where around  $200  billion,  give  or  take 
a  few  billion  dollars. 

I  am  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  I  have  voted  for  an  awful  lot 
of  these  authorizations.  But  I  think 
when  we  talk  about  priorities  it  is  very 
important  that  we  take  into  consider- 
ation some  of  the  argimients  for  de- 
fense, some  of  the  arguments  against 
overruns  and  some  of  the  arguments 
for  the  defense  bill.  I  think  deep  down, 
and  hopefully,  we  want  a  jobs  program 
which  is  effective.  Yet  when  we  came 
forth  with  a  defense  authorization  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  did  not 
hear  any  Member  get  up  on  that  side, 
or  on  this  side,  for  that  matter— let  us 
be  entirely  fair— who  talked  about  the 
cost  overruns  when  we  talked  about  a 
little  screw  or  a  piece  of  metal  that 
cost  about  40  cents  and  where  they 
begin  charging  about  $110  for.  There 
and  there  alone  we  could  probably 
pick  up  $2  billion  or  $3  billion  or  $4 
billion. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is,  there  is 
some  waste  in  some  of  those  defense 
programs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  regain  my 
time.  I  do  not  doubt  that  for  1  minute, 
and  I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  deal  with  the  waste.  I  think 
one  reason  why  some  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  would  not  mention 
that  is  because  it  was  the  audits  done 
by  the  Reagan  administration  that 
turned  up  a  lot  of  that  waste  that  we 
have  heard  about  recently,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  now  are 
proceeding  to  do  something  about 
those  wasteful  expenditures.  And  we 
should  do  it.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting  that  there  is 
$167  billion  worth  of  waste  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  No.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
stated  before  that  I  voted  for  a  lot  of 
these  programs,  so.  therefore,  I  am 
supportive.  But  the  point  is  you  are 
talking  about  $3.5  billion  here,  we  can 
put  some  people  to  work.  People  are 
really  down  and  out.  as  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  ftom  Maryland,  stated 
just  the  other  day.  Yet  I  do  not  see 
anyone  getting  up  here  asking  that  we 
cut  from  the  defense  budget  at  least 
$5  billion;  $5  billion  as  a  figure,  with- 
out itemizing  that  figure,  would  take 
care  of  some  of  the  waste.  Not  once 
has  that  been  suggested. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  If  I  recall 
correctly,  some  of  the  committees  of 
this  Congress  did  make  some  rather 
dramatic  cuts  in  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  In 
terms  of  defense  spending.  In  the  com- 
mittees we  acted  very  responsibly  in 
that  regard.  I  think  some  of  our  votes 
were  an  endorsement  of  some  of  those 
cuts  made  by  the  committees  of  juris- 
diction. I  think  that  that  is  a  responsi- 
ble course  of  action  in  this  particular 
body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Fiedler  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  one  of  the  points  that  has 
been  missed  here  Is  that  we  are  talking 
about  taking  money  out  of  the  defense 
budget  in  order  to  put  It  Into  an  em- 
ployment program. 

The  defense  budget  provides  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  employment  in 
this  country.  The  question  Is  not  so 
much  whether  you  can  take  it  out  of 
the  defense  budget  in  order  to  provide 
employment  through  this  program  as 
opposed  to  the  defense  budget.  The 
question  that  we  have  to  answer  In 
this  Congress  Is:  Is  this  particular  pro- 
posal one  which  we  feel  merits  our 
support  based  upon  the  expenditure 
and  based  upon  the  available  re- 
sources? I  think  that  Is  something  that 
each  Member  Is  going  to  answer  In  a 
very  different  way. 

One  of  the  things  that  consistently 
Irritates  the  devil  out  of  me  is  the  fact 
that  people  keep  talking  about  taking 
money  out  of  the  defense  budget  as 
though  It  Is  sitting  in  a  pot  someplace 
simply  brewing  diamonds  or  gold.  In- 
stead, In  fact.  It  Is  providing  a  whole 
host  of  jobs  for  Americans  all  across 
the  country,  all  the  way  from  our 
armed  services  to  people  who  are 
working  in  Lockheed  or  Rockwell  or 
Rocketdyne  or  Litton  Industries. 


So  let  us  not  confuse  the  fact  that 
when  we  invest  in  defense  we  are  actu- 
ally turning  that  money  from  our  Fed- 
eral Government  back  into  the  hands 
of  American  workers  all  across  this 
country.  We  are  not  simply  throwing 
It  out  the  door  Into  some  stream  of 
garbage.  It  Is  becoming  a  part  of  the 
basic  economic  resources  of  a  number 
of  districts.  Including  the  majority 
leader's  district,  when  he  consistently 
comes  to  this  floor  and  asks  for  special 
defense  spending  for  his  own  district, 
and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  says, 
"Well,  we  should  not  be  spending  so 
much  on  defense." 

It  Is  OK  on  one  side,  but  It  Is  not  OK 
someplace  else. 

The  real  Issue  is:  Is  this  bill  worthy 
of  support?  Is  it  important  enough  for 
us  the  spend  additional  dollars,  adding 
to  the  deficit,  if  in  fact  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do?  And  I  think  that  is 
the  question  that  has  to  be  asked,  not 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  come  out  of 
somebody's  pocket  who  happens  to  be 
working  on  the  development  of  the  B- 
1  bomber. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  important  to  get  back  to 
the  point  that  I  made  originally,  and 
that  is  that  If  you  are  to  Implement 
the  programs  suggested  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  eliminate  deficits  in  this 
country,  you  would  have  to  tax  away 
every  dime  of  income  beyond  $75,000 
and  take  $167  billion  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  neither  of  which  we  are 
going  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gray  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker  wa^ 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  been  so  articulate  on 
the  subject  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  our  debate.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  spoke  earlier  was  suggesting  that 
we  take  money  from  defense  to  fund 
this  bin.  I  do  not  think  the  majority 
leader  was  making  that  suggestion. 

What  I  hear  us  doing  again  is  dis- 
cussing defense  policy,  budgetary 
policy.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  that.  And  to  a  bipartisan  vote,  after 
much  debate,  we  passed  a  budget.  And 
many  of  us  voted  for  that  budget  and 
helped  to  form  that  budget.  I  was  one 
of  them.  That  budget  called  for  a  5- 
percent  real  growth  in  defense. 

Now.  to  many  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  seemed  a  little  too 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 


Members  In  this  body  who  said  it  was 
too  little.  But  after  debate  here  and  in 
the  conference,  we  came  up  with  that. 
But  the  point  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  be  discussing  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  should  take  money  from  defense. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  Because  if  you 
want  to  talk  about  the  budget,  this  bill 
that  we  are  discussing  was  a  part  of 
that  budget.  It  was  there  in  an  area 
called  the  reserve  fund,  the  exact 
amount  of  money.  And  the  author  of 
the  bin  has  already  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  we  have  approved  417  to 
zero,  reducing  the  original  amount 
down  to  the  budget  level. 

The  real  issue  that  we  have  got  to 
discuss  is  not  defense  policy,  not  budg- 
etary policy.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  Members  of  this  House  feel 
that  this  Is  an  adequate  vehicle  to  ad- 
dress a  significant  problem  that  even 
by  the  White  House  experts  is  predict- 
ed to  last  for  at  least  until  1986  under 
the  most  optimistic  economic  recovery 
terms.  And  on  top  of  that,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  author  of 
this  bill,  has  put  a  trigger  Into  the  bin 
so  that  if,  et  us  say,  in  the  next  6 
months  the  economy  picks  up,  what 
would  happen  is  that  the  money  would 
not  be  spent. 

So  I  would  simply  ask  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania:  First,  does  he  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  need  to  address 
the  long-term  unemployment?  Or  are 
we  to  ask  them  to  wait  3  years  until 
the  projected  full  recovery  takes 
place?  And,  second,  does  the  gentle- 
man believe  that  we  ought  to  reduce 
social  spending  in  areas  like  food 
stamps,  welfare— and  this  vehicle  wlU 
reduce  those  expenditures  by  $1.8  bU- 
lion— so  the  real  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  for  this  bin  Is  not  $3.5  binion 
but  it  Is  $1.7  binion  with  the  net  sav- 


mgs. 

And  that  is  my  question.  Not  the 
budgetary  policy,  not  defense.  I  am  for 
a  strong  defense. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  he  pre- 
sents some  very  sincere  argimients  on 
the  floor.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  also  think  we  should  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  long-term  jobless- 
ness. I  think  we  ought  to  get  about  the 
job  immediately.  I  might  not  agree 
that  the  way  to  do  It  Is  by  increasing 
deficits.  I  think  increasing  deficits  in 
order  to  bring  about  more  jobs  tends 
to  raise  Interest  rates  aoid  tends  to 
eliminate  productive  jobs. 

There  was  a  study  done  of  the  CETA 
program  of  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
which  indicated  that  while  the  CETA 
program  in  a  particular  month  had  re- 
sulted in  425,000  jobs,  indeed  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  during  that 
same  month  had  created  440,000  jobs 
and  would  been  able  to  create  even 
more  had  we  not  had  the  interest  rate 
policy,  and  so  on,  which  that  kind  of 
spending  had  generated. 
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So  while  I  certainly  agree  that 
people  working  do  move  off  some  of 
those  welfare-related  rolls,  the  fact  is 
that  the  net  macroeconomlc  impact  on 
the  economy  of  that  Government 
spending  is  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  begin  to  move  toward  policies  to 
address  joblessness  that  speak  to  some 
of  the  real  problems  that  we  have  cre- 
ated SIS  a  government. 

I  have  raised  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions on  the  House  floor  instances 
where  I  believe  that  Government  is 
contributing  to  unemployment 
through  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
we  have  developed  here.  I  think  the 
appropriate  way  to  address  this  issue 
is  to  put  the  2  million  people  to  work 
that  Government  is  preventing  from 
working  today  as  a  result  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  this  Government. 
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That  would  be  a  far  better  way.  It 
would  Involve  no  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  involve  Government  backing 
out  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  do 
to  distort  the  labor  markets  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
far  better  way  to  address  the  jobless- 
ness that  affects  particularly  the 
people  at  the  low  end  of  the  income 
categories  in  this  country  than  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  are  being  ad- 
dressed here. 

But  I  do  hope  to  try  to  improve  this 
program.  As  I  have  mentioned  before 
on  the  floor,  I  intend  to  offer  some 
amendments  that  would  provide  that 
this  program  at  least  go  100  percent  to 
people  who  are  unemployed  and  move 
in  that  particular  direction. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  author  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
started  something  here  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago.  I  asked  the  gentleman, 
after  he  presented  an  articulate  and 
vehement  defense  of  his  amendment, 
if  he  proposed  to  attach  it  to  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  as  well.  We 
still  have  not  heard  an  answer  to  that 
question,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
should  hold  our  breath  until  we  do. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
if  he  does  attempt  to  attach  such  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  will  not  vote  for  it,  because 
we  need  a  national  defense  and  we 
need  a  defense  authorization  bill,  and 
the  net  results  of  putting  this  amend- 
ment on  that  bill  would  be  the  same 
result  as  putting  this  amendment  on 
thislHll.  It  would  kill  it. 


I  must  say  that  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  described  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  jobs  program.  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  spend  Federal  money 
to  employ  people,  I  would  rather  see 
them  repair  bridges  and  dams  than 
build  missiles. 

But  In  any  event,  the  fact  is  that  we 
need  jobs,  and  we  need  defense,  and 
we  should  not  attach  crippling  amend- 
ments to  either  one.  So  let  us  talk  for 
a  minute  about  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

If  I  understand  what  we  have  heard 
here  today,  it  is  that  there  are  three 
arguments  against  this  bill.  The  first 
is  that  the  jobs  that  would  be  created 
by  it  are  not  meaningful,  and  the  cita- 
tion has  been  to  the  CETA  program. 
Well,  let  me  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  things  that  CETA  workers 
have  done  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  have  found  asbestos  in  the 
ceilings  of  schools  so  it  can  be  removed 
and  health  hazards  can  be  eliminated. 
They  have  weatherized  the  homes  of 
the  elderly  so  that  heating  bills  can  be 
reduced  and  older  people  can  afford  to 
stay  longer  in  the  homes  in  which 
they  were  raised.  They  have  manned  a 
police  communications  center  so  that 
the  police  in  75  divergent  municipali- 
ties can  communicate  with  each  other 
better.  They  have  cleaned  cemeteries. 
They  have  rebuilt  schools. 

That  is  the  kind  of  meaningful  work 
that  can  be  done.  But  then  the  second 
argument  against  this  bill  is.  "Well, 
sometimes  it  has  been  inefficiently  ad- 
ministered." We  can  all  find  horror 
stories  of  places  where  patronage  has 
seeped  in.  where  substitution  has 
taken  place,  where  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  money  has  actually 
gotten  down  to  the  jobless. 

If  that  is  an  argument,  that  we 
should  not  have  a  jobs  program  be- 
cause sometimes  it  has  been  ineffi- 
ciently administered  in  the  past,  what, 
then,  do  we  say  about  the  4-cent  diode 
that  cost  $112  to  the  Pentagon?  Do  we 
say  we  should  not  have  a  defense  pro- 
gram because  the  Pentagon  has  some- 
times been  inefficiently  administered 
in  the  past?  Of  course,  we  do  not. 

I  do  not  understand  why  some  past 
inefficiency  in  a  program  should  be  a 
cause  for  not  having  the  program 
when  it  means  jobs,  but  should  be 
overlooked  when  it  means  guns. 

We  have  talked  a  little  bit  about  the 
MX,  and  I  might  point  out  that  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  says  the  survivability 
rate  of  the  MX  after  a  first  strike 
would  be  1  percent.  That  strikes  me  as 
pretty  inefficient. 

Then  there  is  a  third  argument 
against  the  bill.  We  are  told  we  cannot 
have  this  program  because  it  costs  too 
much.  I  cannot  do  any  more  than  reit- 
erate the  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray).  The  fact  is. 


the  amount  authorized  is  within  the 
budget  resolution. 

So  that  brings  me  to  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  all  comes  down  to  this: 

There  is  meaningful  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
documented  repeatedly.  There  are  un- 
employed people  in  this  country  who 
want  to  work.  They  are  sitting  home 
now  drawing  welfare.  They  are  sitting 
home  now  drawing  unemployment 
compensation.  They  are  sitting  home 
now  drawing  food  stamps.  They  are 
sitting  home  drawing  Government 
benefits  for  doing  nothing. 

All  we  are  saying  is:  For  the  love  of 
God,  if  they  are  going  to  draw  Govern- 
ment benefits,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  to,  we  are  not  going  to  let  them 
starve,  is  it  not  better  to  put  them  to 
work  doing  something  than  to  leave 
them  at  home  doing  nothing? 

If  that  is  what  this  debate  is  all 
about,  and  I  think  it  is,  that  doing 
something  is  better  than  doing  noth- 
ing, let  us  get  on  with  it.  Defeat  this 
amendment  and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress, although  it  seems  like  ancient 
history  at  this  time,  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
when  he  talked  about  deficits  being 
caused  by  three  factors:  unemploy- 
ment, defense,  and  tax  cuts  for  the 
rich. 

No  real  attention  was  paid  by  the 
majority  leader  to  overall  Federal 
spending  as  a  cause  of  deficits.  No,  it  is 
unemployment,  it  is  defense,  and  tax 
cuts  for  the  rich.  It  is  interesting  that 
during  the  surge  in  Federal  spending 
of  the  1970's.  we  saw  the  sawtooth  of 
the  business  cycle  characterized  by  an 
upward  spike  in  the  sawtooth  of  infla- 
tion, and  then  a  downward  spike  in  un- 
employment, and  each  time  we  went 
through  the  cycle  we  had  a  higher 
rate  of  inflation  and  a  deeper  rate  of 
unemployment,  and  all  the  while  we 
were  increasing  by  hundreds  of  per- 
cent those  programs  like  this  one 
today,  advocated  largely  by  Members 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Let  us  face  some  simple  facts. 
During  that  same  time,  the  defense 
budget  grew  by  70  percent  while  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  grew  by  100.  In 
other  words,  while  we  saw  Federal 
spending  on  programs  like  this  surge, 
defense  was,  in  real  dollar  terms,  on 
the  decline,  and  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment got  higher  and  deeper. 

That  is  where  deficits  are  coming 
from.  Talk  about  inflicting  unemploy- 
ment, somebody  used  the  term  "in- 
flicting" unemployment  on  the  people. 
I  think  it  was  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
author  of  the  bill.  Given  the  history  of 
the  1970's,  one  could  make  an  excel- 


lent argument  that  the  poor  economic 
performance  of  this  Nation,  the  result- 
ing high  inflation,  high  unemploy- 
ment and  large  deficits  were  inflicted 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  that 
was  not  at  all  alluded  to  when  discuss- 
ing inflicting  unemployment. 

I  would  just  like  to  go  back  to  the 
majority  leader's  statement  that  "tax 
cuts  for  the  rich"  are  responsible  for 
the  deficit.  It  sounds  like  November 
1984  is  it  us  today  in  this  Chamber.  I 
am  wondering  if  my  colleagues  know 
that  the  top  3  percent  of  the  income 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States  of 
American  pay  31  percent  of  the  taxes; 
that  the  bottom  50  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers, those  earning  $12,000  or  less, 
are  paying  6  percent  of  the  income 
taxes,  and  that  as  the  results  filter  in 
from  this  tax-gathering  year,  we  are 
watching  evidence  to  show  that  that 
top  3  percent,  those  earning  $50,000 
and  above,  may  well  pay  more  than  31 
percent.  That  means  that  under  the 
tax  cuts  the  rich  may  actually  be 
paying  more,  not  less,  and  thus  maybe 
contributing  to  the  narrowing  not  the 
widening  of  the  deficit. 
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So  it  may  just  be  that  a  few  of  these 
individuals  have  taken  their  funds  out 
of  tax  shelters  and  put  them  into  some 
kind  of  more  productive  investment.  I 
think  everybody  here  is  familiar  with 
the  growth  industry  of  tax  shelters  as 
we  adopt  a  soak-the-rich  philosophy. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  moment. 

So  what  caused  the  deficit?  Accord- 
ing to  the  majority  leader,  unemploy- 
ment, the  defense  budget,  and  tax  cuts 
for  the  rich. 

Well,  we  are  seeing  the  results  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  which 
may  actually  increase  the  proportion 
of  taxes  paid  by  upper  income  Ameri- 
cans. Second,  we  have  seen  that  the 
defense  budget  lagged  well  behind  do- 
mestic spending  during  the  decade 
prior  to  the  last  several  years,  and, 
therefore,  the  defense  budget  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  cause.  Defense  expendi- 
ture as  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget  were  far  higher  in  1970  than 
they  are  today  about  40-plus  percent 
as  compared  with  about  25  percent. 

That  leaves  unemployment.  Certain- 
ly for  every  percent  of  unemployment, 
between  $25  billion  and  $30  billion  is 
spent  due  to  triggered  programs 
paying  out  benefits,  and  programs 
which  we  extend  here  in  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ritter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  whether  they 
understand,  too.  that  since  the  first  of 


the  year,  the  private  sector  has  cre- 
ated 2.5  million  new  jobs,  that  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  a  far  better  vehicle 
to  create  jobs  that  have  some  kind  of 
future,  and  that  the  more  this  body, 
not  just  with  this  program,  engages  in 
welfare  state  policies,  the  more  unem- 
ployed we  have,  the  more  poor  we 
have,  and  the  more  on  welfare  we 
have.  That  is  the  legacy  of  the  1970's. 
Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  quite  follow  the  gentleman.  He 
was  talking  about  what  causes  the 
deficits,  and,  of  course,  here  we  are 
supposed  to  be  discussing  a  jobs  bill. 

Unless  the  gentleman  is  suggesting 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  for  just  a 
moment.  I  was  responding  to  the  three 
causes  of  the  deficit  outlined  by  the 
majority  leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTEp)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Savage,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ritter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
was  trying  to  put  across  is  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  arguing— and  I  did 
not  assume  that  he  is— that  the  jobs 
bill  causes  the  deficit,  I  am  sure,  and, 
if  not,  I  do  not  understand  the  ger- 
maneness of  the  point  he  is  making 
with  regard  to  what  causes  the  deficit. 
Would  the  gentleman  not  have  to 
agree— getting  away  from  the  word, 
"cause,"  and  substituting  the  word, 
"contribute"— that  if  we  have  a  deficit, 
any  dollar  spent  would  contribute  to 
that  deficit  because  those  dollars  are 
all  the  same? 

But  the  problem  that  is  being  raised 
here  with  the  argument  is  not  that  we 
are  concerned  about  the  defense  issue 
today,  but  that  when  we  voted  in  this 
House  to  increase  the  defense  budget 
this  year  by  a  greater  amount  than 
this  $3.5  billion,  many  of  those  who 
are  arguing  against  this  $3.5  billion  for 
jobs  did  not  argue  against  that  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget  which 
was  over  twice  as  much. 

We  point  out  also  that  they  did  not 
argue  when  taxes  were  cut,  which  has 
the  same  effect  as  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  what  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  is  that  the  specious 
argument  that  "tax  cuts  for  the  rich" 
have  created  the  deficit  is  proving,  as 
returns  come  in.  to  be  wrong.  What  I 
also  tried  to  point  out  is  that  we 
cannot  look  at  the  U.S.  defense  budget 
without  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
last  12  or  13  years,  we  cannot  look  at 


the  overall  Federal  domestic  budget 
without  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
last  12  or  13  years,  and  the  momentum 
pushing  Federal  expenditures  higher 
over  that  time,  including  these  auto- 
matic triggering  programs  and  entitle- 
ments. The  bulk  of  momentum  in  Fed- 
eral spending  has  not  come  from  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
propound  the  question  I  am  trying  to 
ask,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  argue  that  the  $3.5  bil- 
lion to  give  the  unemployed  some  jobs 
increases  the  deficit  more  than  the 
almost  three  times  that  amount  that 
we  voted  to  increase  the  defense 
budget  this  year? 

Mr.  RITTER.  In  strict  dollar  values, 
obviously  not. 

Mr.   SAVAGE.   Then   in   that  case, 

why  did  the  gentleman  vote  for  that 

increase,  and  why  does  he  now  oppose 

this  one? 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 

time 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Why  did  the  gentle- 
man vote  for  that  when  he  opposes  a 
mere  $3.5  billion  for  jobs? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Ritter)  who  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  do  here  today  is  incremental  to 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  this  House 
going  back  15  years  or  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ritter)  has  once  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ritter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  do  here  today  has  something  to  do 
with  the  past,  and  the  fact  is  that  over 
that  period  of  time,  defense  was  not 
growing  at  nearly  the  rate  as  a  whole 
host  of  new  domestic  programs  such  as 
this  one.  There  is  where  the  deficit  is 
coming  from. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ritter)  has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
rise? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  rise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  seek  some  limitation  of  time  if 
we  may  have  some  indication  of  how 
many  Members  seek  to  be  recognized. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  cease  at  3:35. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  r3quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  some  of  us 
have  been  waiting  2  days  to  comment 
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on  this  bill.  It  is  not  our  fault  that 
those  who  have  commented  on  it 
during  general  debate  and  on  every 
amendment  offered  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  this  amendment.  So  I 
will  object  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
limitation  of  debate  when  some  of  us 
have  just  come  over  to  engage  in  the 
proceedings  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
only  about  five  Members  standing,  and 
I  assumed  that  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient. I  will  extend  the  time,  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  cease  at  3:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  apparently  four 
Members  or  perhaps  five  Members 
who  desire  to  utilize  the  time,  what- 
ever the  agreement  may  in  fact  be? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ob- 
serves five  Members  or  possibly  six 
Members  seeking  recognition  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  consider  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  time  to  4  o'clock  or 
perhaps  5  minutes  of  4? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
would  include  those  who  are  not  even 
present.  We  have  debated  this  for  at 
least  2  hours.  At  this  rate,  we  will  not 
end  it  today.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
other  opportunities. 

Would  3:50  be  acceptable? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  that  as  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  do  not  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hearing  no  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Members  standing  at  the  time  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  agreed 
to  will  be  recognized  for  'iVi  minutes 
each. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  CKOfSY 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Lungren.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  LUNGREN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  make  a  brief  comment  on  the 
question  of  defense  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  majority  leader  and 
others. 

I  would  not  argue  for  a  moment  that 
we  ought  to  vote  for  defense  programs 
merely  because  they  create  jobs. 
There  are  those  analyses  that  show 
that  we  can  do  it  in  a  more  direct  fash- 
ion, if  we  buy  the  argument  that 
through  public  service  jobs  we  can 
create  real  jobs,  than  we  can  through 
defense  expenditures.  Nonetheless,  we 
ought  not  forget  that  there  is  a  jobs 


component  involved  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 

That,  I  think,  was  the  point  made  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  (Ms.  Fiedler),  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  Too  often  we  say.  when  we 
are  dealing  with  one  subject  or  an- 
other, that  all  we  have  to  do  is  take 
money  from  the  defense  pocket,  put  it 
in  another  pocket,  and  thereby  create 
jobs. 
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In  my  district  and  around  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  at  least  two  rather  large 
shipbuilding  concerns,  one  public,  one 
private.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
employer  in  my  area  that  has  a  better 
record  for  minority  employment  than 
those  two  institutions.  In  fact,  they 
have  lost  work  over  the  last  couple 
years  and  those  people  have  lost  jobs, 
primarily  minority  individuals  being 
laid  off  because  of  lack  of  work  in 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair.  This  has 
occurred  because  this  Congress  has,  in 
its  wisdom,  cut  back  on  the  ambitious 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  program 
upon  which  the  administration  em- 
barked. We.  as  an  institution,  made 
that  decision.  Nonetheless,  that  has 
caused  a  diminution  of  jobs  in  my  dis- 
trict, most  directly  affecting  those 
who  are  minorities. 

So  we  can  look  at  it  from  all  differ- 
ent perspectives  with  respect  to  job 
creation  in  the  defense  side.  We  ought 
to  make  decisions  on  defense  based  on 
what  is  the  adequate  measure  of  de- 
fense necessary  to  achieve  the  aims 
and  goals  of  this  country.  Our  ques- 
tion should  be:  How  do  we  assure  our 
national  security? 

I.  for  one,  will  stand  on  this  floor 
and  say  that  I  am  willing  to  vole  for 
deficit  spending  if  that  is  necessary  for 
an  adequate  defense  of  this  country.  I 
think  most  Members  would  as  well. 

Then  we  get  back  to  the  major  ques- 
tion I  thought  we  were  dealing  with 
here,  which  is  the  question  of  jobs  and 
the  question  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  how  increasing  the  deficit 
will  affect  jobs. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  the  picture  economically  in  this 
country  is  exactly  rosy.  But  I  will 
bring  forth  some  facts  that  suggest 
things  have  improved  and  improved 
rather  dramatically  over  the  last  6  to  8 
months. 

In  fact,  we  now  have  approximately 
6  million,  actually  5.9  million,  Ameri- 
cans working  today  who  were  not 
working  in  January  of  this  year.  That 
is  the  fastest  increase  in  jobs  that  we 
have  seen  over  such  a  period  of  time  at 
any  time  juncture  since  World  War  II. 

We  have  had  the  fastest  drop  in  un- 
employment of  any  recovery  in  the 
postwar  period.  Does  that  mean  that 
we  still  do  not  have  unemployment? 
No;  but  it  suggests  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction  in  many  areas. 


My  question  would  be  this.  If  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  if  we 
have  had  this  tremendous  increase  in 
jobs,  ought  we  not  to  look  at  the  cir- 
cumstances which  created  that  in- 
crease in  jobs  and  try  not  to  interfere 
with  that  same  trend? 

In  other  words,  what  are  the  things 
that  have  been  done  in  the  Congress? 
What  are  the  things  that  have  been 
done  by  Government  which  affect  the 
job  scene,  which  affect  the  economic 
conditions  in  this  country?  How  have 
they  affected  these  conditions  over 
the  last  6  months  or  over  the  last  year 
and  ought  we  to  change  such  actions 
at  this  time? 

I  would  suggest  those  jobs  have  been 
created  in  the  private  sector  because 
there  has  been  renewed  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  private  sector,  largely 
brought  about  by  taxing  policies.  Fi- 
nally many  people  in  the  business 
community  have  been  given  some  se- 
curity about  what  the  taxing  policies 
are  going  to  be  over  some  period  of 
time  so  that  they  can  make  some  long- 
term  decisions  and  those  decisions 
then  have  an  impact  directly  on  jobs 
that  are  created  and  the  maintenance 
of  people  on  certain  jobs  that  other- 
wise would  be  lost. 

Second,  we  have  had  some  regula- 
tory reform.  We  have  also  had  in  this 
administration  a  turning  back  of  the 
exorbitant  type  of  spending  increases 
we  had  in  the  past.  Yes,  we  have 
higher  deficits,  but  it  is  not  because 
this  administration  has  attempted  not 
to  cut  spending  growth.  It  is  because 
this  administration  has  been  limited 
by  this  Congress  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  can  cut  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  cut. 

If  there  is  any  cloud  on  the  horizon 
of  recovery  that  most  economists  are 
talking  about  today,  it  is  the  continu- 
ation of  deficits.  Those  deficits,  real  or 
imagined,  are  creating  some  fear 
among  many  people  in  our  economy 
such  that  it  is  impacting  on  interest 
rates.  These  interest  rate  increases  can 
cause  a  stoppage  or  a  slowing  of  our 
economic  recovery  and  therefore  stop 
the  creation  of  jobs  that  are  necessary. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  do  something  about 
the  deficits. 

If  the  deficit  is  as  large  as  it  already 
is,  does  it  make  sense  to  continue  to 
have  new  program  after  new  program 
or  add  additional  amounts  of  money  to 
already  existing  programs  that  add  to 
the  deficit? 

I  would  suggest  that  by  passage  of 
this  bill  you  probably  cut  out  more 
jobs.  You  probably  dampen  the  hopes 
of  more  American  citizens  to  get  a  job 
and  be  able  to  get  a  long  lasting  job  by 
creating  programs  such  as  this.  Obvi- 
ously we  are  proceeding  with  this  bill 
with  all  good  intentions.  I  do  not  mean 
to  disparage  anybody's  intentions 
here,  but  the  record  has  been  that 


public  service  job  creation  does  not 
benefit  in  the  long  run  the  overall  un- 
employment problem.  It  generally  has 
people  transferred  from  where  they 
would  be  In  the  private  sector  to 
public  sector  employment,  or  it  takes 
public  sector  employment  that  already 
would  exist  and  has  it  paid  out  of  the 
Federal  pocket  instead  of  the  local  and 
the  State  pockets. 

It  may  make  us  feel  good.  We  may 
be  able  to  go  home  to  our  constituents 
and  say,  "Give  us  credit  for  creating 
jobs,"  but  in  point  of  fact  this  pro- 
gram, nor  any  program  conceived  in 
this  Congress  is  Incapable  of  giving  us 
6  million  new  jobs  in  an  8-month 
period.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that  we 
cannot  go  home  and  take  direct  credit 
for  the  creation  of  those  jobs  over  the 
last  8  months;  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  those  are  5.9  million  people 
working. 

I  wonder  how  much  it  would  cost  for 
us  to  create  6  million  public  service 
jobs  in  8  months?  Nobody,  not  even 
the  advocates  of  this  bill,  would  sup- 
port a  public  service  program  of  that 
size  because  of  its  cost.  Yet  it  seenis  to 
me  we  are  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion with  this  bill.  Therefore,  we 
ought  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret,  frankly,  that  we  do  not  have 
additional  or  adequate  time  to  debate 
what  I  think  is  a  very  important  issue 
here  and,  frankly,  intellectual  fairness 
is  not  being  served  by  allowing  parti- 
san passion  to  inflate  and  to  obfuscate 
this  or  any  other  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  in  this  Chamber  an  obliga- 
tion to  deal  with  the  facts.  We  heard 
the  majority  leader  earlier  in  this 
debate  fire  the  first  shot  in  what  can 
only  realistically  be  called  a  political 
exercise  when  he  characterized  the 
1981  Tax  Reduction  Act  as  an  exercise 
resulting  in  a  tax  cut  for  the  rich. 

That  statement  was  a  purely  politi- 
cal exercise  but  the  real  issue  that 
ought  to  be  addressed  is  do  the  critics 
of  the  administration  and  this  side  of 
the  aisle  recommend  that  uncontrolled 
expenditures  without  cuts  and  with 
raging  inflation  which  is  surely  caused 
by  the  lack  of  those  cuts,  is  that  the 
answer  to  our  deficit  dilemma? 

There  is  an  old  Tammany  Hall 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  goes.  "The 
fellow  who  said  'patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrels'  overlooked  the 
possibilities  of  compassion."  There  is 
not  a  person  in  this  room  who  is  not 
compassionate  for  the  unemployed. 
One  involuntarily  unemployed  Ameri- 
can is  one  too  many.  We  are  all  at- 
tempting to  reduce  unemployment. 

Where  we  disagree  is  just  how  to  do 
it  and  in  what  way.  This  side  of  the 


aisle  has  been  accused  of  cutting  bene- 
fits to  the  poor. 

What  does  "cutting"  mean?  For  the 
Democrats  the  classic  way  of  cutting 
benefits  has  been  to  give  with  the  one 
hand  with  appropriations,  while 
taking  away  with  the  other  hand 
through  inflation.  For  us  "cutting" 
means  a  reduction  in  the  growth  of 
some  Federal  expenditures  and  pro- 
grams is  some  reasonable  way  and  in 
some  reasonable  amounts. 

Now,  let  us  talk  very  briefly  in  the 
time  that  remains  about  some  facts 
rather  then  pure  political  rhetoric.  In 
1980,  unemployment  benefit  outlays 
were  $18  billion.  Estimated  1983  out- 
lays for  unemployment  benefits  is 
$36.8  billion,  an  increase  of  almost  ex- 
actly double  the  amount  in  1980. 

Food  stamps  programs,  we  heard 
that  discussed  here  this  afternoon.  In 
1980,  the  outlay  was  $9,117  million. 
This  year  it  will  be  $12,045  million,  an 
increase  of  almost  $3  billion. 

In  constant,  uninflated  dollars,  and 
adjusted  for  population  increases  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  have  increased 
seven  times  for  direct  cash-income  as- 
sistance transfers  from  1950  to  1970. 
From  1970  to  1980.  we  spent  twice  as 
much  money  for  those  kinds  of  social 
programs  at  the  end  of  that  period  as 
we  did  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
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The  record  of  tax  payments  to  the 
IRS  is  not  well-known.  Here  are  the 
tables  for  1980: 

PERSONAL  INCOME  TAXES  PAID,  1980 

[Money  a<nounts  in  Minns] 


IRS  income  groups 


Nurnbei  of 
lehims 


Gross 
adjusted 
Income 


Total 
taxes 


Percent 
of  all 
taxes 
paid 


JO  to  $5,000    20,055,529  W.l  S0.7 

J5,000  to  $10,000 , 18,370.997  136.6  78 

$10,000  to  $15,000 14,303,041  177.1  17.1 

$15000  to  $50,000 38,043,711  992.7  146  2 

$50000  to  $100,000 2.568,427  165.9  39.8 

$100,000  to  $200,000 443.514  58.6  194 

$200,000  and  over 117,250  458  195 

Total 93,902,469  1,613,7  250.3 


0.3 
3.1 
68 

58.4 
15.9 
76 
7,8 


100 


As  the  figures  suggest,  those  Ameri- 
cans who  earned  more  than  $50,000  in 
1980— the  top  3  percent— remitted  31 
percent  of  all  income  taxes  paid,  or 
$79  billion  of  the  total  $250  billion  col- 
lected by  the  IRS  from  individual 
income  taxes.  In  1980,  the  bottom  50 
percent,  or  those  who  made  $12,000  or 
less,  paid  $14  billion  in  income  tax,  or 
only  6  percent  of  all  taxes  paid.  Thus, 
the  top  3  percent  paid  five  times  more 
in  taxes  than  the  bottom  50  percent 
combined. 

For  the  top  3  percent  to  carry  the 
bottom  50  percent  seems  highly  admi- 
rable. What  one  cannot  say  is  that 
those  in  the  top  layer  "benefit" 
unduly  from  a  cut  in  tax  rates  that  is 
of  the  exact  proportion  granted  to 
every  other  taxpayer.  For  by  saying 
this  one  would  simply  be  calling  atten- 


tion to  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
taxes  such  persons  are  now  paying. 
The  Reagan  tax  cuts  of  1981  were,  by 
design,  one  and  the  same  for  all,  at 
every  Income  level.  In  fact,  as  the  in- 
dependent Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  noted,  under  the  Reagan 
program  "the  largest  tax  cut  in  dollar 
terms"  has  gone  not  to  the  very  rich 
but  to  the  "$10,000  to  $40,000  middle- 
income  group,  which  as  a  group  also 
has  the  most  households  and  the  most 
income."  The  CBO  adds:  "The  highest 
category— of  income  earners— receives 
a  slightly  lower  cut  relative  to  previ- 
ous tax  liability."  This  is  because  for 
such  persons  the  topmost  50  percent 
marginal  rate  on  earned  income  re- 
mains in  effect. 

So  that  high-income  persons  have 
not  benefited  disproportionately  from 
the  cut  in  tax  rates,  but  the  gross 
amounts  they  are  paying  are,  if  any- 
thing, greater  than  before  the  cuts 
went  into  effect.  To  suggest  otherwise 
is  simply  incorrect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Owens). 

Mr.  OWENS.  Let  me  say  from  the 
outset  that  the  bottom  50  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  whom  I  represent  would 
be  happy  to  pay  more  taxes.  They  are 
begging  for  jobs  which  would  enable 
them  to  pay  more  taxes.  If  only  the 
top  5  percent  of  the  taxpayers  were 
not  so  greedy,  perhaps  we  could  pro- 
vide jobs  for  those  who  are  needy  and 
would  like  to  pay  more  taxes. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  when 
Marie  Antoinette  was  approached 
about  the  plight  of  the  poor  she  said. 
"They  have  no  bread,  let  them  eat 
cake."  What  I  hear  with  this  amend- 
ment today  is  that  the  poor  have  no 
jobs,  let  us  play  games  with  them. 

There  are  honorable  ways  to  kill  a 
bill;  honorable  ways  to  vote  down  this 
bill.  This  bill  could  be  defeated  in  the 
usual  way.  But  here  we  are  choosing 
instead  to  play  games  and  to  make  a 
joke  of  it  with  an  amendment  which 
nobody  here  in  this  House  is  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  in  this  case  on  this  bill  today 
it  would  ever  be  applied  to  any  other 
bill.  It  would  not  set  a  precedent 
which  would  ever  be  applied  to  any 
other  bill.  It  is  an  idea  that  has  some 
merit.  But  it  is  being  offered  at  a  time 
when  it  is  just  making  the  bill  that  it 
is  being  applied  to  a  joke.  It  should 
have  been  offered  at  the  time  we  con- 
sidered the  budget.  That  is  the  only 
time  such  an  amendment  would  have 
merit.  Here  it  is  designed  to  kill  the 
bill  and  designed  to  ridicule  it  at  the 
same  time. 

The  unemployed  I  represent  in  my 
district  would  not  like  to  be  told  that 
when  we  finally  got  a  jobs  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  there  were  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  who 
thought  it  was  funny.  They  would  not 
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like  to  be  told  that  it  was  ridiculed.  I 
see  people  day  in  and  day  out  who 
want  jobs.  I  try  to  get  them  jobs  in 
various  ways.  Out  of  every  10,  if  I  get 
one  job  for  a  person  I  consider  it  a  suc- 
cessful day.  There  are  no  jobs  out 
there. 

The  same  people  who  say  they  will 
not  provide  $3.5  billion  for  a  mere 
500,000  jobs  are  also  the  people  who 
complain  about  the  fact  they  do  not 
want  to  provide  any  more  social  pro- 
grams, any  more  welfare.  They  do  not 
want  to  take  care  of  people  in  any 
way.  What  would  they  propose?  What 
do  you  propose  people  do  who  do  not 
have  jobs  and  you  will  not  take  care  of 
them  in  any  other  way.  Is  somebody 
proposing  any  secret,  unspoken  final 
solution? 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
realize  that  $3.5  million  would  provide 
500,000  jot>s,  if  applied  in  this  way.  If 
you  applied  it  to  the  defense  budget,  I 
think  the  cost  of  an  aircraft  carrier 
would  cost  about  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  money,  $3.5  billion.  Under 
construction  right  now,  at  the  New- 
port News  Shipyard— I  was  taken 
there  on  a  tour  by  some  gentlemen 
from  the  Navy  so  I  would  know— they 
have  three  aircraft  carriers  contracted 
at  the  Newport  News  Shipyard.  They 
took  me  there  to  show  me  a  large 
number  of  jobs  are  provided  in  the 
building  of  ships.  And  certainly  air- 
craft carriers  are  the  very  largest 
ships.  Yes,  they  provide  large  numbers 
of  jobs.  But  if  you  add  up  all  of  the 
jobs  supplied  in  that  shipyard  plus  all 
of  the  jobs  supplied  by  all  of  the  sup- 
pliers of  that  shipyard,  you  would  not 
get  10,000  jobs.  Yet  with  the  same  $3.5 
billion  that  builds  one  aircraft  carrier 
we  are  going  to  create  500,000  jobs. 

I  might  also  add  that  same  shipyard 
has  under  contract  two  or  three  air- 
craft carriers.  We  had  a  novel  proce- 
dure instituted.  They  at  one  time  are 
being  contracted  to  build  more  than 
one  aircraft  carrier.  If  we  cut  back  on 
one  of  those,  we  could  fund  this  bill. 

We  do  not  need  aircraft  carriers  to 
defend  America.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  defending  ourselves  against  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
This  ridicule  of  the  plight  of  the  un- 
employed should  cease. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stenholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  de- 
fense of  and  made  a  tremendous 
amount  of  sense  on  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  I  guess 
my  heart  right  now  is  telling  me  to 
support  this  bill,  but  my  head  is  tell- 
ing me  no.  And  here  is  why. 

Mr.  Miller,  talking  about  his  pay- 
as-you-go  amendment  that  he  present- 
ed 2  years  ago.  I  supported  it.  We  lost. 
I   support   it   today   because   I   think 


sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  paying  our  bills.  And  I  cannot 
make  an  exception  which  Mr.  Miller 
can  today  on  this  bill. 

We  talked  about  the  budget  today.  I 
did  not  support  the  budget  because  it 
spent  too  much.  And  I  have  to  ask 
those  who  did  support  it  in  a  biparti- 
san way  why  do  we  not  have  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  and  a  tax  bill  to  pay  for 
that  spending  which  you  are  here  ar- 
guing for  today.  Where  are  those  votes 
to  raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for  this  bill  of 
the  majority  that  passed  the  budget? 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
we  had  no  choice  on  the  budget  this 
year.  Some  of  us  presented  a  choice  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  We  said  there 
were  different  ways  to  get  to  where  we 
are  today  budgetwise.  We  did  not  get  a 
rule.  We  were  denied  the  right  to 
debate  it  during  the  budget  on  this 
floor. 

We  talk  about  jobs.  And  again,  in  all 
sincerity,  my  heart  is  saying  vote  yes, 
but  I  am  not,  because  I  am  concerned 
about  spending. 

Where  are  those  votes  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  that  can  provide  up  to 
100.000  jobs  by  reforming  Davis- 
Bacon?  Where  is  the  support  for  doing 
that  which  all  of  us  privately  say  we 
can  do  by  reforming  a  law  that  is  52 
years  old  that  everyone  agrees  needs 
to  be  reformed.  Where  are  those  votes 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle? 

I  am  told  we  are  not  even  going  to 
get  a  hearing.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  get  a  hearing. 
We  can  provide  100.000  more  jobs  at 
no  cost  to  the  Treasury  by  reforming 
Davis-Bacon.  And  that  is  why  Mr. 
Miller.  George  Miller  of  California, 
in  his  pay-as-you-go  concept,  makes  an 
eminent  amount  of  good  sense.  And  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  see  conservatives 
and  liberals  on  my  side  joining  togeth- 
er with  more  than  two  Republicans  in 
putting  our  money  where  our  mouth  is 
and  saying  it  is  time  to  make  hard 
choices  on  spending. 

Now.  those  that  argue  now  is  not  the 
time  it  seems  that  we  never  get 
around  to  having  the  right  time  to 
make  those  necessary  decisions  on  pri- 
orities. But  we  are  going  to  sooner  or 
later  start  making  those  hard  deci- 
sions in  the  real  world. 

This  debate  has  been  excellent.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  put  our 
money  where  our  mouth  is  with 
regard  to  budget,  deficits,  and  getting 
this  country  and  employment  moving 
again.  We  have  an  opportunity  and 
working  together  I  think  we  can  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  take  but  a  minute  or  two.  I 
think  that  the  issue  before  us  is  not 
deficits.  All  of  us  desire  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  We  differ  somewhat  on  how  it 
should  be  done.  There  has  been  no  evi- 
dence produced  that  employment  is  a 


cause  of  the  deficit  and  that  unem- 
ployment will  reduce  it.  And  so.  I 
think  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  those 
talking  about  reducing  the  deficit  have 
not  even  attacked  the  real  causes  of 
the  deficit  before  us.  This  issue  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  defeating  an 
employment  and  training  bill. 

The  issue  is  not  defense.  Most  of  us 
in  this  House  I  am  sure  would  vote  for 
adequate  defense,  and  have  done  so. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  the  money 
for  this  bill  should  be  taken  away 
from  defense.  I  think  that  is  a  false 
issue.  It  should  be  seen  in  a  clear  light. 
And  there  are  those  who  support  more 
than  the  current  defense,  but  even  a 
stronger  one.  and  would  be  willing  to 
vote  the  taxes  for  it. 

I  think  that  issue  is  not  involved  in 
this  bill.  But  I  think  what  is  involved 
in  this  amendment  is  whether  or  not 
we  favor  jobs  or  not.  And  we  have  got 
to  provide  jobs  or  welfare.  We  are  not 
going  to  allow  people  to  starve  in 
America.  We  are  not  going  to  allow 
them  to  engage  in  the  type  of  activi- 
ties that  unemployed  people  engage 
in.  And  so  if  we  are  not  willing  to  vote 
for  jobs,  are  we  then  willing  to  vote 
for  welfare? 

I  think  the  issue  before  us  in  this 
amendment  is  whether  or  not  we  favor 
jobs  or  welfare,  and  if  we  do  not  favor 
one  and  reject  the  other,  then  what 
will  happen  to  America?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  those  people  waiting 
for  recovery,  who  cannot  wait.  1,  2.  or 
3  years  until  the  economy  recovers? 

I  think  we  need  to  think  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do— not  only  in 
terms  of  mental  and  physical  prob- 
lems, but  what  are  they  going  to  do  in 
terms  of  their  belief  in  us.  their  belief 
in  democratic  government,  their  belief 
in  our  private  enterprise  system?  Are 
they  going  to  become  discouraged, 
alienated,  and  perhaps  form  an  opin- 
ion that  may  be  destructive  of  the 
very  foundations  of  this  Nation.  I 
think  this  amendment  really  goes  too 
far.  I  think  that  it  should  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gekas)  there 
were— ayes  17.  noes  17. 

RECORDiO)  VOTE 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  166.  noes 
258.  not  voting  9.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  348] 

AYES- 166 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bliley 

Carney 

.Archer 

Breaux 

Carper 

Badham 

Britt 

Chandler 

Bartlett 

Broomfield 

Chappie 

Baleman 

Brown  (CO) 

Cheney 

Bereuter 

Broyhill 

dinger 

Bethune 

Burton  (IN) 

Coats 

Bilirakis 

Campbell 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Danneraeyer 

Daub 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

H  ammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (OT) 

Hartnett 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kazen 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Honker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 


Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler(OH) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nlelson 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Paul 

Penny 

Porter 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

RItter 

Roberts 

NOES— 258 

Coyne 

D' Amours 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 


Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sund()Ulst 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Zschau 


Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 


Uplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 


Barnard 
Crockett 
Daschle 


Ottlnger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Stkorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 


Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Morrison  (CT) 


Ferraro 
Prenzel 
Heftel 


Pashayan 
Pritchard 


a  1600 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Frenzel  for.  with  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut  against. 

Messrs.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  NICH- 
OLS, LONG  of  Maryland,  and 
MARTIN  of  New  York  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  Are  there  further  amend- 
ments to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will 
designate  title  II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  II— COMMUNITY  RENEWAL 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 
Part  A— Community  Improvement  Projects 

EMPLOYMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Eligible  participants  shall  be 
employed  in  community  Improvement 
projects  under  this  title  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  activities: 

(1)  activities  to  repair,  rehabilitate,  or  im- 
prove public  facilities,  including  (A)  road 
and  street  repair,  (B)  bridge  painting  and 
repair,  (C)  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
public  buildings  and  other  community  facili- 
ties, including  public  libraries.  (D)  repair, 
modernization,  and  moderate  rehabilitation 
of  public  housing  units,  (E)  repair  and  reha- 
bilitation of  water  systems  and  water  devel- 
opment projects,  (F)  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  public  mass  transportation  systems, 
(G)    erecting    or    replacing    traffic    control 


signs  and  removing  road  sign  obstructions, 
(H)  replacing  school  crossing,  intersection, 
and  other  road  surface  markings,  (I)  park 
and  playground  rehabilitation,  (J)  installa- 
tion and  repair  of  drainage  pipes  and  catch 
basins  in  areas  subject  to  flooding.  (K)  in- 
stallation of  graded  ramps  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  (L)  weatherization  and  other 
energy  conservation  activities; 

(2)  activities  to  conserve,  rehabilitate,  or 
improve  public  lands,  including  (A)  erosion, 
flood,  drought,  and  storm  damage  assistance 
and  control,  (B)  removal  of  refuse  and  haz- 
ardous materials  from  drainage  ditches,  ille- 
gal dumping  sites,  and  other  public  areas. 
(C)  stream,  lake,  and  waterfront  harbor  and 
port  improvement  and  pollution  control,  (D) 
forestry,  nursery,  and  silvicultural  oper- 
ations. (E)  fish  culture  and  habitat  mainte- 
nance and  improvement,  (F)  rangeland  con- 
ser\'ation,  rehabilitation,  and  improvement, 
and  (G)  reclamation  of  public  lands  dam- 
aged by  strip  mining  or  othei  mineral  ex- 
traction activities; 

(3)  public  safety,  health,  social  service, 
and  other  activities  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare,  including  (A)  repairing  or  replacing 
fire  hydrants  and  assisting  in  fire  hazard  in- 
spections, (B)  emergency  food  and  shelter 
activities,  (C)  child  and  dependent  care  ac- 
tivities specially  designed  to  enable  parents 
to  work,  (D)  assisting  nutrition  programs 
and  other  services  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped individuals,  including  meals  on 
wheels  programs,  (E)  relief  activities  for  \1c- 
tims  in  areas  affected  by  disasters,  (F)  up- 
grading home  security  for  elderly  and  low- 
income  residents,  (G)  assisting  public  health 
programs,  including  paraprofessional  staff 
support  for  community  health  centers,  (H) 
emergency  medical  and  rescue  ser%ices,  (I) 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  programs,  (J)  do- 
mestic violence  programs,  (K)  education  and 
training  assistance,  such  as  literacy  and 
basic  skills  education,  remedial  tutoring, 
and  occupational  skills  training,  (L)  pro- 
grams of  English  language  instruction  for 
unemployed  individuals  with  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency,  (M)  assisting  public  library 
programs,  including  library  aides  programs, 
(N)  employment  counseling  and  other  serv- 
ices to  veterans,  (O)  security  guards  for 
public  schools  and  housing  projects,  (P) 
police  dispatchers,  clerical  and  traffic  con- 
trol personnel  to  free  police  officers  for  full- 
time  street  duty,  (Q)  staff  support  for  adult 
and  juvenile  correctional  facilities,  (R) 
rodent  and  insect  control  activities,  (S)  haz- 
ardous materials  surveys,  and  (T)  employ- 
ment counseling  and  placement  services. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  such  activities  from  being  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  programs 
funded  from  sources  other  than  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "project"  means  a  definable  task  or  a 
group  of  related  tasks  which  ( 1 )  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  a  government  department, 
public  agency,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, or  private  contractor,  (2)  will  be  com- 
pleted within  18  months,  (3)  is  an  activity 
authorized  under  this  section  or  section 
241(b),  (4)  will  result  in  a  specific  product  or 
accomplishment,  and  (5)  would  not  other- 
wise be  conducted  with  existing  funds. 

(d)  Projects  to  be  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  be  limited  to  projects  on 
public  lands  or  Indian  lands  except  where  a 
project  involving  other  lands  will  provide  a 
documented  public  benefit  and  reimburse- 
ment will  be  provided  to  the  recipient  for 
that  portion  of  the  total  costs  of  the  project 
which   does   not   provide   a  public   benefit. 
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Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  reimbursement  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  retained  by  the  re- 
cipient and  shall  be  used  by  the  recipient 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  other  projects 
under  this  title. 

CUGIBLE  ENTITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  an  eligible  entity  under  this 
title  shaU  be— 

( 1 )  any  State  to  the  extent  provided  under 
subsection  (bXl): 

<2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  50.000  or  more  in- 
dividuals: 

<3)  any  existing  concentrated  employment 
program  grantee  serving  a  rural  area  pursu- 
ant to  section  101(a)(4)(A)<ill)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (Public  Law  97- 
300): 

(4)  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(A)  any  consortium  of  contiguous  units  of 
general  local  government  which  includes— 

(i)  two  or  more  municipal  governments 
each  of  which  is  an  eligible  entity  under 
paragraph  (2): 

(ii)  a  combination  of  one  or  more  such  mu- 
nicipal governments  and  one  or  more  county 
governments  (or  equivalents):  or 

(iii)  two  or  more  county  governments  (or 
equivalents)  at  least  one  of  which  is  an  eligi- 
ble entity  under  paragraph  (2);  or 

(B)  any  consortium  of  one  or  more  county 
governments  (or  equivalents)  and  a  contigu- 
ous eligible  entity  under  paragraph  (3):  or 

(5)  any  Native  American  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group  on  a  Federal  or  State  reser- 
vation, the  Oklahoma  Indians,  and  any 
Alaska  Native  village  or  group  as  defined  in 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
having  a  governing  body. 

(bKl)  Any  State  shall  qualify  as  an  eligi- 
ble entity  to  serve  any  area  of  the  State  (A) 
which  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  eligible  entity  under  subsection  (a),  or 
(B)  with  resi)ect  to  which  no  eligible  entity 
has.  within  30  days  of  the  allotment  of 
funds  to  such  area  under  section  203,  filed  a 
statement  in  accordance  with  section  204 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  allotment. 

(2)  A  larger  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment (determined  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion) shall  not  qualify  as  an  eligible  entity 
to  serve  the  population  of  any  geographic 
area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  smaller 
unit  of  general  local  government  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  population)  if  the 
latter  such  unit  is  or  is  part  of  an  eligible 
entity  that  has  filed  a  statement  under  sec- 
tion 204  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds 
provided  under  this  title  for  such  area. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  amount  available 
for  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
(exclusive  of  the  amount  available  for  part 
C).  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  2  percent  for 
allotment  among  Native  American  eligible 
entities  described  in  section  202(a)(5)  in  ac- 
cordance with  sutjsection  (b).  The  remain- 
der of  such  amount  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  individuals  residing  in  each  eli- 
gible entity. 

(B)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of  6.5  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  residing  in 
each  eligible  entity. 

(C)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 


unemployed  Individuals  residing  in  each  eli- 
gible entity  in  excess  of  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment. 

(2)(A)  An  allotment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  certain  Individuals  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1),  shall  be  made  by  comparing 
the  number  of  such  Individuals  residing  in 
an  eligible  entity  qualifying  for  an  allot- 
ment under  that  subparagraph  with  the 
total  number  of  such  individuals  residing  in 
all  eligible  entities  qualifying  for  an  allot- 
ment under  that  subparagraph. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IMC),  the 
determination  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  excess  of  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  shall  be 
made  by  calculating  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
residing  in  an  eligible  entity  in  excess  of  the 
product  of  (i)  the  national  average  rate  of 
unemployment  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
tenth  of  a  percent)  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  of  the  United  States,  multiplied  by  (ii) 
the  civilian  labor  force  residing  in  such  eligi- 
ble entity. 

(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  making  any  allot- 
ment under  this  section  to  eligible  entities,  a 
State  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  eligible 
entity  with  respect  to  the  area  of  any  other 
eligible  entity  within  such  State  which  is 
also  qualified  for  such  allotment. 

(B)  The  amount  allotted  to  each  State  as 
an  eligible  entity  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Governor  to  areas  of 
excessive  unemployment  within  such  State. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"areas  of  excessive  unemployment"  means 
municipalities  with  populations  of  50.000  or 
more,  or  counties  regardless  of  population, 
which,  during  the  most  recent  three  months 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available, 
had  a  rate  of  unemployment  at  least  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  area  served  by  the  State  as 
an  eligible  entity,  or  (ii)  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment. 

(b)  The  amounts  which  are  required  by 
subsection  (a)(1)  to  be  allotted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  among  Native 
American  eligible  entities  described  in  sec- 
tion 202(a)(5)  shall  be  allotted  among  such 
entities  on  an  equitable  basis,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  extent  to  which  regular  employ- 
ment opportunities  have  been  lacking  for 
long-term  periods  among  individuals  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  entities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  an  appropria- 
tion under  section  102  for  any  fiscal  year, 
notify  each  eligible  entity  for  such  fiscal 
year  of  the  preliminary  amount  allotted  to 
such  eligible  entity  under  this  section. 

requirements  for  receipt  of  allotment 
Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Each  eligible  entity  which 
desires  to  receive  its  allotment  under  section 
203  shall,  within  30  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  such  allotment,  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  statement— 

(A)  designating  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  payments  from  such  allotment: 

(B)  agreeing  to  use  such  funds  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
and 

(C)  agreeing  to  provide  each  of  the  quar- 
terly reports  required  by  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Within  30  days  after  the  final  day  for 
the  submission  of  statements  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  only  those  eligible  entities  submit- 
ting such  statements,  make  a  final  allot- 
ment of  funds  in  accordance  with  section 
203,    and   shall    notify    each   such    eligible 


entity  of  the  amount  of  its  final  allotment. 
In  making  such  final  allotment,  the  allot- 
ment of  any  of  the  fifty  States  in  which  the 
State  Is  the  single  eligible  entity  submitting 
such  a  statement  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  funds  allotted 
under  section  203(a)(1)  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  for 
the  fiscal  year  (and  the  allotments  of  the  re- 
maining such  eligible  entities  shall  be  rat- 
ably reduced). 

(b)(1)  For  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  eligible  entity  which  has 
filed  a  statement  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  its  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  in  equal  in- 
stallments not  later  than  5  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  for  which  funds 
are  available. 

(2)  For  any  fiscal  year  which  began  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  final  allotment  of  funds  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a)(2),  pay  to  each  eli- 
gible entity  which  has  filed  such  a  state- 
ment the  total  amount  of  such  allotment. 

(c)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  each  eligible  entity 
which  has.  during  such  quarter,  expended 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  (in 
that  or  a  preceding  quarter)  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  on  the  use  of  such 
funds.  Such  report  shall— 

(1)  describe  in  detail  the  jobs  created  with 
such  funds,  including  (A)  the  nature  of  the 
employment  activity,  (B)  the  wage  rates 
paid,  and  (C)  the  duration  of  employment: 

(2)  contain  adequate  data  to  evaluate  the 
characteristics  of  participants  in  programs 
under  this  title,  including  the  race,  sex,  age, 
handicapped  status,  and  veteran  status  of 
participants:  and 

(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specifically  request  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  such  entity  has  used  such 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  withhold,  sus- 
pend, or  terminate  the  payment  of  any  In- 
stallment of  an  allotment  except  in  accord- 
ance with  section  503. 

PROJECT  DESIGN 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  designing  projects  under 
this  title,  the  eligible  entity  shall  give  priori- 
ty to  projects  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  severity 
and  duration  of  unemployment  within  local- 
ities in  the  area  of  the  eligible  entity,  (2) 
the  degree  to  which  project  activities  will 
lead  to  the  expansion  of  unsubsldized  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  the  private 
sector,  and  (3)  the  level  of  need  which  exists 
for  the  activities  and  services  to  be  provided. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  employment 
opportunities  established  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  shall  be  coordinat- 
ed with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  ac- 
tivities, including  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation, job  training  provided  with  funds 
available  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (Public  Law  97-300),  economic  de- 
velopment activities,  and  activities  receiving 
funds  available  under  section  106  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5306)  (popularly  known  as 
the  community  development  block  grant 
program)  and  chapter  67  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code  (popularly  known  as  the  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  program). 
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Part  B— Community  Improvement 
Activities  for  Youth  Trainees 

YOUTH  trainee  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Not  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  funds  available  to  each  eligible  entity 
from  Its  allotment  under  section  203  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  eligible 
youth  who  are  paid  wages  and  benefits  from 
such  funds  for  part-time  employment  not  in 
excess  of  32  hours  per  week.  Such  employ- 
ment may  be  in  any  activity  described  In 
section  201  or  may  be  at  a  worksite  operated 
by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or 
organization  or  by  an  employer  organized 
for  profit,  but  shall  be  provided  In  a  manner 
which  requires,  and  Is  consistent  with,  the 
youth's  enrollment  In  high  school,  a  pro- 
gram which  leads  to  a  certificate  of  high 
school  equivalency,  or  a  program  of  skill 
training  or  basic  skill  or  employabllity  de- 
velopment. Including  a  program  operated 
pursuant  to  section  105.  Such  enrollment 
shall  be  for  at  least  8  hours  per  week. 

(b)  In  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  funds  required  to  be  used  for  such 
purpose  may  be  used  In  activities  which  also 
receive  funds  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (Including  the  Job  Corps),  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  or  other 
State  or  local,  public  or  private  education  or 
training  programs. 

ELIGIBLE  YOUTH 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
103(a)(2)  regarding  the  duration  of  unem- 
ployment, any  youth  aged  16  through  19 
who  Is  certified  to  be  currently  unemployed 
by  the  State  employment  service  agency 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  participant  in  activi- 
ties conducted  under  this  part. 

(b)  In  selecting  such  participants,  an  eligi- 
ble entity  shall,  notwithstanding  section 
103(c),  give  priority  to  Individuals  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged.  Among  such 
Individuals,  eligible  school  dropouts  shall  be 
served  on  an  equitable  basis.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  a  school  dropout  is  an  In- 
dividual who  is  not  attending  any  school 
and  has  not  received  a  secondary  school  di- 
ploma or  certificate  of  high  school  equiva- 
lency. 

Part  C— State  Job  Programs 
financial  assistance  for  state  job 
programs 
Sec.  241.  (a)(1)  Five  percent  of  the  sums 
available  for  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  this  part. 
(2)  The  sums  available  for  purposes  of  this 
part  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States,  which  have  submitted 
statements  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(d),  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
Individuals  residing  In  each  such  State  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  15  or  more  weeks 
as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  such  in- 
dividuals in  all  such  States. 

(b)  The  amounts  allotted  to  each  State 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  for  em- 
ployment of  eligible  participants  under  this 
Act— 

(1)  through  State-administered  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  section  201, 
such  as  those  in  (A)  State  parks,  forests, 
and  conservation  programs  (including 
rangeland  rehabilitation  and  Improvement), 
(B)  State  hospitals  and  other  Institutions 
and  facilities  providing  health  care,  (C) 
State  correctional  institutions  and  pro- 
grams, and  (D)  State-admlnlstered  social 
service  programs: 

(2)  through  special  assistance  (In  conjunc- 
tion, as  appropriate,  with  eligible  entitles 
under  title  II)  for  areas  which  have  experi- 
enced sudden  or  severe  economic  disloca- 


tions, including  large-scale  losses  of  jobs 
caused  by  the  closing  of  facilities  or  mass 
layoffs; 

(3)  through  State-directed  emergency  aid 
programs  to  cope  with  natural  disasters.  In- 
cluding erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  control  activities; 
and 

(4)  through  special  assistance  to  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  small  farmers  In  rural,  ag- 
ricultural areas  which  have  experienced 
substantial  losses  of  jobs  due  to  the  rising 
numbers  of  farm  mortgage  foreclosures  and 
other  severe  economic  dlsri'ption  (In  con- 
junction, as  appropriate,  with  eligible  enti- 
tles under  title  II  or  with  related  programs 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(Public  Law  97-300),  or  both). 

(c)  In  determining  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  receive  funds  allotted  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  State  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  establishment  of  those 
programs  and  activities  which  will  provide 
job  sites  (1)  within  areas  in  the  State  In 
which  the  rate  of  unemployment  equals  or 
exceeds  the  national  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, or  (2)  If  there  are  no  such  areas 
within  the  State,  within  areas  In  the  State 
In  which  the  rate  of  unemployment  equals 
or  exceeds  the  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment In  the  State.  In  designing  projects 
under  this  section,  the  State  shall  evaluate 
projects  on  the  basis  of  the  severity  and  du- 
ration of  unemployment  within  localities  in 
the  State  and  the  level  of  need  which  exists 
for  the  activities  and  services  to  be  provided. 

(d)(1)  Each  State  which  desires  to  receive 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall, 
within  30  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such 
allotment,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  state- 
ment— 

(A)  agreeing  to  use  such  funds  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  agreeing  to  provide  each  of  the  quar- 
terly reports  required  by  subsection  (f ). 

(2)  Within  30  days  after  the  final  day  for 
the  submission  of  statements  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  on  the 
basis  of  only  those  States  submitting  such 
statements  make  a  final  allotment  of  funds 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)(2).  and 
shall  notify  each  such  State  of  the  amount 
of  Its  final  allotment. 

(e)(1)  For  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  filed  a 
statement  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
Its  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  In  equal  Installments 
not  later  than  5  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  for  which  funds  are  available. 

(2)  For  any  fiscal  year  which  began  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  final  allotment  of  funds  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a)(2).  pay  to  each 
State  which  has  filed  such  a  statement  the 
total  amount  of  such  allotment. 

(f )  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  each  State  which 
has,  during  such  quarter,  expended  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  (In  that  or  a 
preceding  quarter)  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  the  use  of  such  funds. 
Such  report  shall— 

(1)  describe  In  detail  the  jobs  created  with 
such  funds  Including  (A)  the  nature  of  the 
employment  activity,  (B)  the  wage  rates 
paid,  and  (C)  the  duration  of  employment; 

(2)  contain  adequate  data  to  evaluate  the 
characteristics  of  participants  In  programs 
under  this  part.  Including  the  race.  sex.  age. 
handicapped  status,  and  veteran  status  of 
participants;  and 


(3)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specifically  request  In  order  to  as- 
certain whether  such  entity  has  used  such 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  not  withhold,  sus- 
pend, or  terminate  the  payment  of  any  In- 
stallment of  an  allotment  except  In  accord- 
ance with  section  503. 

amendment  offered  BY  MR.  VOLKMER 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Volkmer: 
Page  16,  strike  out  line  17  and  all  that  fol- 
lows line  19  on  page  18  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  available 
for  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
(exclusive  of  the  amount  available  for  part 
C).  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  2  percent  for 
allotment  among  Native  American  eligible 
entitles  described  In  section  202(a)(5)  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b).  The  remain- 
der of  such  amount  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  Individuals  residing  In  each  ju- 
risdiction served  by  each  eligible  entity. 

(B)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  Individuals  In  excess  of  6.5  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  residing  In 
each  jurisdiction  served  by  each  eligible 
entity. 

(C)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  Individuals  residing  In  each  ju- 
risdiction served  by  each  eligible  entity  In 
excess  of  the  national  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

(2)(A)  An  allotment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  certain  individuals  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1).  shall  be  made  by  comparing 
the  number  of  such  individuals  residing  In 
each  jurisdiction  served  by  each  eligible 
entity  qualifying  for  an  allotment  under 
that  subparagraph  with  the  total  number  of 
such  Individuals  residing  In  all  eligible  enti- 
ties qualifying  for  an  allotment  under  that 
subparagraph. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(C).  the 
determination  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  excess  of  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  shall  be 
made  by  calculating  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  In  the  civilian  labor  force 
residing  In  each  jurisdiction  served  by  each 
eligible  entity  In  excess  of  the  product  of  (I) 
the  national  average  rate  of  unemployment 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent) 
In  the  civilian  labor  force  of  the  United 
States,  multiplied  by  (ID  the  civilian  labor 
force  residing  in  such  eligible  entity. 

(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  making  any  allot- 
ment under  this  section  to  eligible  entitles,  a 
State  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  eligible 
entity  with  respect  to  the  area  of  any  other 
eligible  entity  within  such  State  which  is 
also  qualified  for  such  allotment. 

(B)  The  amount  allotted  to  each  State  as 
an  eligible  entity  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Governor  for  use  in  each  jurisdiction 
within  the  area  for  which  the  State  Is  the 
eligible  entity  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
prescribed  In  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1),  except  that  no  amount 
shall  be  made  available  for  use  in  any  juris- 
diction If  the  amount  would  be  less  than 
$25,000.  Any  amounts  which  remain  unallo- 
cated by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence 
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shall  be  reallocated  among  other  jurisdic- 
tions which  are  not  subject  to  such  sentence 
by  ratably  Increasing  the  amounts  other- 
wise made  available  for  use  In  such  jurisdic- 
tions. 

<4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "jurisdiction"  means— 

(A)  the  area  of  any  municipality  which 
has  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  individ- 
uals, and 

(B)  the  area  of  any  county,  regardless  of 
population,  exclusive  of  the  area  of  such  a 
munici|>ality,  if  any. 

Mr.  VOLKMER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  general 
debate  on  the  bill  this  amendment  was 
thoroughly  explained,  I  will  not  take 
the  full  5  minutes  on  the  amendment 
since  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  contro- 
versial and  fully  understood  by  both 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  amendment  basically  does  not 
impact  on  the  cities,  counties,  et 
cetera,  above  50,000,  but  only  impacts 
on  the  balance  of  State  funds  that  go 
to  the  State,  and  under  the  amend- 
ment will  still  go  to  the  State,  but  it 
makes  a  determination  as  to  allocation 
of  the  funds,  rather  than  going  to  the 
State  and  letting  the  State  disperse 
them  as  it  sees  fit. 

It  provides  that  the  funds  should  be 
distributed  in  the  formula  used  in  the 
bill  for  the  eligible  entities,  the  larger 
cities.  In  other  words,  it  would  mean 
that  the  funds  going  to  the  State  will 
actually  go  to  the  higher  unemployed 
rural  counties,  rather  than  be  distrib- 
uted willy-nilly  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

And  I  believe  that  it  means  that  the 
funds  that  are  going  to  the  balance  of 
the  State  for  the  rural  counties  will  go 
to  those  rural  counties  who  have  high 
unemployment  just  as  if  the  other 
funds  would  go  to  the  major  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  with  high  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  the  act  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  act  to  our  attention  because 
the  community  improvement  projects 
authorized  would  be  meaningful  jobs, 
productive  jobs,  needed  to  repair 
public   facilities   and   schools,   to   im- 


prove public  services  to  children, 
women,  and  elderly  who  have  been 
forgotten  by  this  administration  and 
because  this  bill  represents  our  last 
opportunity  to  put  people  back  to 
work. 

But  it  Is  also  imperative  that  all  un- 
employed people,  rural  and  urban, 
share  in  its  benefits.  And  representing 
a  district,  which,  like  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  it  is 
clear  that  rural  folks  in  the  past  have 
not  gotten  fair  shares  from  other 
kinds  of  jobs  bills  and  other  programs 
that  we  have  passed  in  this  institution. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  worthy  because  it  addresses  those 
kinds  of  inequities. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  for  offering 
it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  of  this  bill. 

And  while  it  is  the  attempt  of  this 
body  and  of  the  Congress  at  large  to 
bring  fairness  and  equity  to  all  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  benefits  under  any 
bill  that  is  enacted  here,  unemploy- 
ment in  rural  areas  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  address.  Unemployment  is 
just  as  tragic  in  the  rural  areas  as  it  is 
in  the  center  cities  of  our  Nation. 

The  gentlemsin's  amendment  im- 
proves upon  the  equity  and  fairness  of 
this  bill.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1036,  the  Conmiunity  Renewal 
Employment  Act.  No  amount  of  ab- 
struse rhetroic  or  pollyannalike  pre- 
dictions about  economic  recovery  can 
disguise  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
people  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. 

Almost  20  million  Americans  are  In 
that  fix.  That  is  one  out  of  every  six 
American  workers.  What  kind  of  re- 
covery is  possible  when  that  many 
human  resources  are  going  wasted?  Do 
not  the  proponents  of  the  do-nothing 
economics  that  we  have  suffered  for 
the  last  3  years  realize  that  there  can 
be  no  economic  recovery  when  the 
work  force  is  crippled  to  that  extent? 

Unemployment  in  America  remains 
at  the  highest  levels  since  the  Great 
Depression.  Do  not  the  advocates  of 
do-nothing  economics  understand  that 
recovery  for  the  few  carmot,  in  the 
long  run,  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
misery  for  the  many? 

However,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act  does  more  than  just 
address  the  problem  of  lingering  eco- 
nomic recession.  In  its  provision  for 
improvement  of  our  Nation's  educa- 


tional facilities,  it  will  take  practical 
measures  to  address  the  crisis  in  edu- 
cation which  the  President,  which  the 
Congress,  which  the  country  at  large 
have  expressed  so  much  concern 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do-nothing  econom- 
ics, in  the  final  analysis,  means  indif- 
ferent Government,  and  it  is  futile  for 
the  administration  to  shed  crocodile 
tears  over  the  state  of  education  in 
America  while  it  deprives  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  very  means  for 
progress  and  improvement. 

And  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act  is  farsighted  in  another 
respect.  It  does  more  than  provide  a 
means  for  our  people  to  get  produc- 
tively back  to  work.  It  does  more  than 
commit  itself  to  the  beginning  of  a  so- 
lution for  our  educational  problems. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  addresses  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  social  transformation  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  our  current  economic 
dilemmas.  No  group  of  Americans  has 
been  so  ravaged  by  the  last  3  years  of 
recession  as  have  the  men  and  women 
of  our  rural  communities.  While  the 
rest  of  us  in  America  have  undergone 
recession  and  on-again.  off-again  par- 
tial recoveries  threatened  by  long-term 
deficits,  rural  America  has  been  in  the 
throes  of  depression  itself. 

Under  this  act,  roughly  40  percent  of 
all  job  funding  would  be  allotted  to 
rural  areas  suffering  high  levels  of  un- 
employment. A  significant  portion  of 
this  amount  would  be  designated  for 
consortia  or  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties, which  would  allow  an  increased 
number  of  rural  communities  to  run 
their  own  job  programs  than  has  been 
the  case  under  past  Federal  job  cre- 
ation efforts. 

And  the  balance  of  funds  for  rural 
unemployment  would  go  by  formula  to 
the  States  for  use  in  those  rural  local- 
ities where  unemployment  exceeds  the 
lower  of  the  State  or  national  average 
unemployment  rate. 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer)  which  would 
apply  the  bill's  basic  allotment  formu- 
la to  those  rural  communities  which 
have  no  independent  job-development 
entities.  The  States  would  still  operate 
programs  for  these  communities,  but 
there  would  be  guaranteed  allocation 
of  funds  according  to  the  following 
formula:  One-third  on  the  relative 
number  of  unemployed;  one-third  on 
the  relative  number  of  unemployment 
individuals  in  excess  of  6.5  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force;  and  one-third 
of  the  niunber  of  unemployed  in 
excess  of  the  national  average  rate  of 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  allocation  for- 
mula is  not  only  good  politics,  it  is 
good  national  policy.  Let  me  share 
with  this  body  some  of  the  facts  of  life 
of  unemployment  in  my  own  district, 


the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ar- 
kansas, a  predominantly  agricultural 
area. 

From  May  to  June  of  this  year, 
while  the  proponents  of  do-nothing  ec- 
onomics were  trumpeting  an  economic 
recovery,  the  number  of  counties  in 
the  First  District  of  Arkansas  with 
double-digit  unemployment  ,  actually 
rose  from  15  to  17.  Eleven  of  the 
State's  20  counties  with  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  were  in  the  First 
District,  a  district  in  every  sense  a  typ- 
ical agricultural  area. 

Unemployment  in  the  First  District 
of  Arkansas  continues  to  be  higher 
than  the  seasonally  adjusted  monthly 
average  for  both  the  State  and  the 
Nation.  And  I  would  expect  that  facts 
and  figures  like  these  are  characteris- 
tic of  rural  unemployment  throughout 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  cannot 
by  itself  solve  the  problems  of  social 
transformation  and  economic  crisis 
which  plague  this  Nation.  But  it  can 
do  something  about  the  misery  of  our 


equity  or  fairness  in  the  rural  areas. 
Not  even  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  bring  us  to  full  equity,  but  it 
will  be  helpful.  I  will  support  it  as  I 
will  also  the  legislation  should  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  Coming  from  the 
most  rural  State  in  the  Nation,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  managers  on  this 


(c)  Funds  available  under  this  part  shaU 
be  used  in  accordance  with  State  and  local 
procedures— 

( 1 )  for  assisting  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  in  bringing  their  public  school 
facilities  into  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of — 

(A)  the  Act  of  August  12,  1968.  commonly 
known  as  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968. 

(B)  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973, 

(C)  environmental  protection  or  health 
and  safety  programs  mandated  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law.  especially  for  those  fa- 
cilities which  were  constructed  before  such 
requirements  were  in  effect; 

(2)  for  the  repair,  renovation,  or  rehabili- 
tation of  public  school  facilities: 

(3)  for  conversion  of  presently  unused 
structures  into  adult  training  centers: 

(4)  for  remodeling  or  renovating  struc- 
tures to  make  them  more  energy  efficient: 
or 

(5)  for  detecting,  removing,  or  otherwise 
containing  asbestos  in  academic  or  other  fa- 
cilities used  by  students. 

(d)(1)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  be  made  available, 
upon  application,  to  Indian  tribal  schools 


people,  and  it  can  point  the  Nation's    side  accept  the  amendment  and  com-    for  purposes  consistent  with  subsection  (c). 


agenda  toward  practical  acts  which 
deal  with  a  persistent  and  very  real 
economic  emergency. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  is  a  positive  step  toward  the 
solution  of  America's  problems.  And, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  it  allows 
the  people  at  the  grassroots  level  to 
devise  their  own  short-  and  long-term 
solutions  to  the  problem  that  will  not 
go  away— joblessness  in  America. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ,  also,  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri for  this  excellent  amendment.  Rep- 
resenting an  area  of  Louisiana  that  is 
predominantly  rural,  we  are  concerned 
about,  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas just  pointed  out,  we  have  very  high 
unemployment  in  rural  areas  also.  It 
will  see  that  these  funds  are  properly 
and  equitably  distributed  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  in  the 
commendation  of  the  gentleman.  I  was 
a  little  concerned  on  the  overall  legis- 
lation, not  that  I  would  vote  against  it, 
because  I  know  the  need  that  there  is, 
but  I  was  concerned  that  under  the 
formula  we  may   not  have  complete 


mend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
having  drafted  this  amendment.  We 
think  it  improves  the  bill  and  certainly 
the  gentleman  ought  to  be  commend- 
ed for  having  worked  on  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee for  working  with  us  on  this 
amendment  and  we  were  able  to  work 
it  out  satisfactorily  to  everyone. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Volkmer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  on  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
is  as  follows: 
TITLE     III— EDUCATIONAL     FACILITY 

REPAIR  AND  RENOVATION  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACTIVITIES 
Part  A— Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Facility  Improvement  Jobs 
school  facility  repair  and  renovation 
projects 

Sec  301.  (a)  The  funds  made  available  to 
any  local  educational  agency  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
projects  and  activities  (in  accordance  with 
the  limitation  on  use  of  funds  set  forth  in 
section  104)  providing  employment  to  eligi- 
ble participants  (qualifying  under  section 
103)  in  work  on  the  repair,  renovation,  or  re- 
habilitation of  the  public  school  facilities  of 
such  agency. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  shall 
be  used  for  projects  or  activities  on  which 
on-site  labor  can  begin  within  90  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  funds  under  this  part. 


and  consistent  with  Federal  and  tribal  pro- 
cedures. Such  applications  shall  contain  a 
description  of  the  activities  to  be  performed, 
with  estimates  of  the  costs  associated  with 
such  activities,  and  shall  give  priority  to  the 
activities  described  in  subsection  (cKl). 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  promulgate  regulations 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  subsection  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
during  such  120-day  period  and  annually 
thereafter,  establish  by  regulation  priorities 
for  making  grants  under  this  subsection 
which  are  consistent  with  subsection  (c). 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  303.  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  State  educational  agency. 

(4)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  relieve  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  equitable  funding  under 
the  Snyder  Act  (25  U.S.C.  13)  for  the  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  of  Indian  tribal 
school  facilities. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  302.  (aKl)  From  75  percent  the  funds 
available  for  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  (A)  allot  one-half  of  1 
percent  thereof  among  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  needs,  and  (B)  make  one-half  of  1 
percent  thereof  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  use  in  accordance  with 
section  301(d). 

(2)  The  remainder  of  75  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  allotted  by  the  SecreUry  as 
follows: 

(A)  One-fourth  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  of  unemployed  Individ- 
uals. 

(B)  One-fourth  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  of  unemployed  individ- 
uals in  each  county  of  each  State  in  excess 
of  6.5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

(C)  One-fourth  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
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the  relative  number  of  unemployed  Individ- 
uals residing  In  each  county  of  each  State  in 
excess  of  the  national  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

(D)  One-fourth  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  used 
In  distributing  funds  under  section 
554(a)(l)<A)  of  chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35). 

(3)(A)  An  allotment,  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  certain  individuals  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  <2).  shall  be  made  by  comparing 
the  number  of  such  Individuals  in  a  State 
qualifying  for  an  allotment  under  that  sub- 
paragraph with  the  total  number  of  such  in- 
dividuals in  all  the  States  qualifying  for  an 
allotment  under  that  subparagraph. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  <2KC).  the 
determination  of  the  niunber  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  excess  of  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  shall  be 
made  by  calculating  the  numl)er  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  the  civilian  labor  force 
residing  in  a  county  in  excess  of  the  product 
of  (i)  the  national  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment (rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a 
percent)  in  the  civilian  labor  force  of  the 
United  States,  multiplied  by  (ii)  the  civilian 
labor  force  residing  in  such  county. 

(b)(1)  From  the  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  subsection  (a),  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  reserve  not  more  than 
one  percent  thereof  to  pay  necessary  costs 
of  State  administration  of  this  part,  and  not 
more  than  four  percent  thereof  to  meet  spe- 
cial needs  as  determined  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  amount  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Stale  educational 
agency  (A)  among  the  counties  In  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  same  factors 
(equally  weighted)  as  used  In  allotting  funds 
to  such  State  under  suljsection  la).  and  (B) 
within  each  county  on  the  basis  used  by 
that  State  in  distributing  funds  under  sec- 
tion 554(a)(1)(A)  of  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35). 
(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 

State"  does  not  include  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

REQUIREMiarTS  TOR  RECEIPT  OF  AIXOTMENT 

Sec.  303.  (a Ml)  Each  State  educational 
agency  which  desires  to  receive  its  allotment 
under  section  302  shall,  within  30  days  after 
receiving  notice  of  such  allotment,  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  statement— 

(A)  agreeing  to  use  such  funds  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  agreeing  to  provide  each  of  the  quar- 
terly reports  required  by  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Within  30  days  after  the  final  day  for 
the  submission  of  statements  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  only  those  State  educational  agen- 
cies submitting  such  statements,  make  a 
final  allotment  of  funds  in  accordance  with 
section  302.  and  shall  notify  each  such 
agency  of  the  amount  of  Its  final  allotment. 

(bMl)  For  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  educational  agency 
which  has  filed  a  statement  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  Its  allotment  for  that 
fiscal  year.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  in 
equal  Installments  not  later  than  5  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  for 
which  funds  are  available. 


(2)  For  any  fiscal  year  which  began  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  final  allotment  of  funds  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a)(2).  pay  to  each 
State  educational  agency  which  has  filed 
such  a  statement  the  total  amount  of  such 
allotment. 

<c)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  which  has.  during  such  quar- 
ter, expended  (or  made  available  to  a  local 
educational  agency  for  expenditure)  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  (in  that  or  a 
preceding  quarter)  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  the  use  of  such  funds. 
Such  report  shall— 

(1)  describe  In  detail  the  jobs  created  with 
such  funds  including  (A)  the  nature  of  the 
employment  activity.  (B)  the  wage  rates 
paid,  and  *C)  the  duration  of  employment; 

(2)  contain  adequate  data  to  evaluate  the 
characteristics  of  participants  In  programs 
under  this  part,  including  the  race.  sex.  age. 
handicapped  status,  and  veteran  status  of 
participants;  and 

(3)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specifically  request  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  such  agency  has  used  such 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  withhold,  sus- 
pend, or  terminate  the  payment  of  any  In- 
stallment of  an  allotment  except  in  accord- 
ance with  section  503. 

Part  B— Higher  Education  Facility 


Improvement  Jobs 

ACADEMIC  facility  REPAIR  AND  RENOVATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec  321.  (a)  The  funds  made  available  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education  under 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  projects  and  activities  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  limitation  on  use  of  funds  .set 
forth  in  section  104)  providing  employment 
to  eligible  participants  (qualifying  under 
section  103)  in  worit  on  the  repair,  renova- 
tion, or  rehabilitation  of  the  academic  facili- 
ties of  such  institution. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  shall 
t)e  used  for  projects  or  activities  on  which 
on-site  labor  can  begin  within  120  days  of 
receipt  of  funds  under  this  part. 

(c)  Funds  allotted  to  each  State  under  sec- 
tion 322  shall  be  made  available,  in  accord- 
ance with  those  parts  of  its  State  plan  per- 
taining to  sections  711(a)  (2)(A)  and  (3)  and 
712(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  through  the  higher  education 
building  agency  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  repair,  renovation, 
and  rehabilitation  of  academic  facilities  and 
libraries  If  the  primary  purpKJse  of  such  as- 
sistance is— 

(1)  to  enable  such  institutions  to  econo- 
mize on  the  use  of  energy  resources,  with  a 
priority  for  the  use  of  coal,  solar,  and  re- 
newable resources; 

(2)  to  enable  such  institutions  to  bring 
their  academic  facilities  and  libraries  into 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of — 

(A)  the  Act  of  Augtist  12.  1968.  commonly 
linown  as  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968. 

(B)  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  or 

(C)  environmental  protection  or  health 
and  safety  programs  mandated  by  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law.  especially  for  those  fa- 
cilities which  were  constructed  before  such 
requirements  were  In  effect; 


(3)  to  enable  such  institutions  to  renovate 
research  facilities  and  postsecondary  techni- 
cian training  facilities;  or 

(4)  to  enable  such  institutions  to  detect, 
remove,  or  othervi'ise  contain  asbestos  haz- 
ards in  academic  or  other  facilities  used  by 
students. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  322.  (a)(1)  From  25  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  one-half  of 
one  percent  thereof  among  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  needs. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  25  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  remaining  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  number  of  Individuals  residing 
in  each  State  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  15  or  more  weelis  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all 
States. 

(b)  Prom  the  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (a),  the  higher  education 
building  agency  shall  reserve  not  more  than 
1  percent  thereof  for  Its  necessary  adminis- 
trative costs  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

requirements  for  receipt  of  ALLOTMENT 

Sec  323.  (a)(1)  Each  State  which  desires 
to  receive  its  allotment  under  section  322 
shall,  within  30  days  after  receiving  notice 
of  such  allotment,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
statement— 

(A)  designating  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  payments  from  such  allotment; 

(B)  agreeing  to  use  such  funds  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and 

(C)  agreeing  to  provide  each  of  the  quar- 
terly reports  required  by  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Within  30  days  after  the  final  day  for 
the  submission  of  statements  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  only  those  States  submitting  such 
statements,  make  a  final  allotment  of  funds 
in  accordance  with  section  322.  and  shall 
notify  each  State  of  the  amount  of  Its  final 
allotment. 

(bXl)  For  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  filed  a 
statement  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
Its  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  equal  installments 
not  later  than  5  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  for  which  funds  are  available. 

(2)  For  any  fiscal  year  which  began  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  final  allotment  of  funds  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a)(2).  pay  to  each 
State  which  has  filed  such  a  statement  the 
total  amount  of  such  allotment. 

(c)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  each  State  which 
has.  during  such  quarter,  expended  (or 
made  available  for  expenditure)  funds  made 
available  under  this  part  (In  that  or  a  pre- 
ceding quarter)  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  report  on  the  use  of  such  funds.  Such 
report  shall— 

( 1 )  describe  In  detail  the  jobs  created  with 
such  funds  Including  (A)  the  nature  of  the 
employment  activity.  (B)  the  wage  rates 
paid,  and  (C)  the  duration  of  employment; 

(2)  contain  adequate  data  to  evaluate  the 
characteristics  of  participants  In  programs 
under  this  part.  Including  the  race.  sex.  age. 
handicapped  status,  and  veteran  status  of 
participants;  and 


(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specifically  request  In  order  to  as- 
certain whether  such  State  has  used  such 
funds  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  withhold,  sus- 
pend, or  terminate  the  payment  of  any  in- 
stallment of  an  allotment  except  in  accord- 
ance with  section  503. 
Part  C— Special  Definitions  for  Title  III 
definitions 

Sec  341.  Notwithstanding  section  505.  for 
purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  under  section 
lOOl(k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  under  section 
1001(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "higher  education  building 
agency"  has  the  meaning  provided  under 
742(5)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "Indian  tribal  school"  means 
any  school  operated  by  an  Indian  tribe 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638):  and 

(5)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

TITLE  IV— STATE  EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

certification  and  referral 

Sec  401.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  to  enable  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  to  provide  funds  to  State 
employment  service  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  receive  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a),  the  employment  serv- 
ice agency  of  each  State  shall  provide  the 
following  services,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments with  recipients  under  titles  II  and  III 
of  this  Act: 

(1)  certification  of  eligible  participants  in 
accordance  with  section  103,  and  their  refer- 
ral to  available  job  openings;  and 

(2)  labor  market  Information  and  job 
search  services,  including  counseling,  to 
assist  participants  In  finding  regular  unsub- 
sidlzed  employment  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
special  emphasis  on  ser\ices  for  those  ap- 
proaching the  maximum  duration  for  par- 
ticipants under  this  Act. 

STATE  JOB  BANK  SYSTEMS 

Sec  402.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

(b)  The  sums  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  job  bank  systems  in  each  State,  de- 
signed to  use  computerized  electronic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  systems 
for  such  purposes  as— 

(1)  identifying  job  openings  and  referring 
jobseekers  to  job  openings,  with  continual 
upydating  of  such  Information: 

(2)  providing  Information  on  occupational 
supply  and  demand;  and 

(3)  utilization  of  such  systems  by  career 
information  delivery  systems  (including 
career  counseling  programs  in  schools). 

(c)  Wherever  possible,  computerized  data 
systems    developed    with    assistance    under 


this  section  shall  be  capable  of  utilizing 
software  compatible  with  other  systems  (in- 
cluding management  Information  systems 
and  unemployment  insurance  and  other 
income  maintenance  programs)  used  in  the 
administration  of  employment  and  training 
programs.  In  developing  such  systems,  spe- 
cial consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
occupational  Information  coordinating  com- 
mittees (established  under  section  161(b)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963).  and 
other  users  of  such  systems  for  the  various 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (b). 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

GENERAL  requirements 

Sec  501.  (a)(1)  No  person  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  denied  the 
benefits  of,  subjected  to  discrimination 
under,  or  denied  employment  In  the  admin- 
istration of  or  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  handicap, 
or  political  affiliation  or  belief. 

(2)  Participants  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  employed  on  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as 
is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship. 

(.3)  With  respect  to  terms  and  conditions 
affecting,  or  rights  provided  to.  Individuals 
who  are  participants  in  activities  supported 
by  funds  provided  under  this  Act.  such  Indi- 
viduals shall  not  be  discriminated  against 
solely  because  of  their  status  as  participants 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
only  be  used  for  activities  which  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  in  the  area  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds. 

(c)  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  for  subsidized  employment  may  be  pro- 
vided to  a  private  organization.  Institution, 
or  contractor  to  conduct  any  activities  cus- 
tomarily performed  by  employees  of  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision,  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  the  area  served  by  the 
program. 

(d)  Only  individuals  residing  In  the  area  of 
a  recipient  under  title  II  or  III  of  this  Act 
may  participate  In  activities  funded  under 
this  Act  by  that  recipient. 

(e)  No  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
employed  In  a  position  subsidized  under  this 
Act  if  the  State  employment  service  agency 
determines  that  such  Individual  has,  within 
the  preceding  six  months,  voluntarily  termi- 
nated, without  good  cause,  his  or  her  last 
previous  full-time  employment  at  a  wage 
rate  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  as  prescribed  under  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

(f)  Financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  provided  for  any  program 
which  involves  political  activities. 

(g)(1)  An  Individual  In  employment  subsi- 
dized under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  highest  of 
(A)  the  minimum  wage  under  section  6(a)(1) 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  (B) 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  applicable 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  law.  or  (C)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  Individuals  em- 
ployed in  similar  occupations  by  the  same 
employer. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  wages  which  may 
be  paid  to  any  participant  from  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$230  for  any  week,  but  such  maximum  shall 
be  adjusted  annually  by  a  percentage 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent) 
equal   to  any  increase  in  aggregate  wages 


and  salaries  per  capita  In  the  United  States, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Participants  employed  under  this  Act 
may  have  their  wages  supplemented  by  the 
payment  of  additional  wages  for  such  em- 
ployment from  sources  other  than  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  maximum  wage  applicable  under 
paragraph  (2). 

(4)  Participants  employed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  allowed  sufficient  time  off  from 
work  activities  to  participate  effectively  in 
the  job  search  activities  authorized  under 
section  401  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Fimds  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
employ  individuals  in  part-time,  flexible- 
time,  and  work-sharing  employment  cus- 
tomarily offered  by  the  employer,  if  such  In- 
dividuals receive  benefits  customarily  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  such  employment  by 
the  same  employer. 

(6)  Programs  under  this  Act  shall  main- 
tain an  individual  work  record  for  each  par- 
ticipant, to  be  provided  to  each  participant 
at  the  end  of  his  or  her  participation,  which 
shall  contain— 

(A)  a  documentary  history  of  the  experi- 
ence and  skills  acquired  by  each  participant; 
and 

(B)  a  list  of  the  major  work  tasks  complet- 
ed by  each  participant. 

(h)  Any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  which  are  allotted  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  recipient  during  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  payment  to  the  recipient. 
No  part  of  any  allotment  shall  be  revoked  or 
canceled  as  long  as  the  funds  so  allotted  are 
expended  by  the  recipient  within  such  one- 
year  period.  If  any  such  funds  are  not  so  ex- 
pended, the  Secretary  shall  reallot  an 
amount  equal  to  such  unexpended  funds 
among  other  eligible  recipients  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

LABOR  standards 

Sec.  502.  (a)(1)  Conditions  of  employment 
and  training  shall  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable in  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type 
of  work,  geographical  region,  and  proficien- 
cy of  the  participant. 

(2)  The  regulations  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  and  worker's  compensation)  imple- 
menting paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
143(a)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(Public  Law  97-300)  Issued  on  March  15. 
1983.  shall  apply  to  participants  under  this 
Act. 

(3)  All  individuals  while  employed  in  sub- 
sidized jobs  under  this  Act  shall  be  provided 
benefits  and  working  conditions  at  the  same 
level  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  em- 
ployees working  a  similar  length  of  time  and 
doing  the  same  type  of  work. 

(4)  No  funds  available  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  contributions  on  behalf  of  any 
participant  to  retirement  systems  or  plans. 

(b)(1)  No  currently  employed  worker  shall 
be  displaced  by  any  participant  (including 
partial  displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  nonovertime  work,  wages,  or 
employment  benefits). 

(2)  No  program  shall  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services  or  collective-bargaining 
agreements,  except  that  no  program  under 
this  Act  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment shall  be  undertaken  without  the  writ- 
ten concurrence  of  the  labor  organization 
and  employer  concerned. 

OKA)  No  participant  whose  wages  are 
subsidized  under  this  Act  shall  be  employed 
or  job  opening  filled  when  any  other  indi- 
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vldu&l  Is  on  layoff  from  the  same  or  any 
substantlaUy  equivalent  Job. 

(B)  No  participant  whose  wages  are  subsi- 
dized under  this  Act  shall  be  employed  or 
>ob  opening  iilled  when,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  employer  terminates 
the  employment  of  any  regular  unsubsi- 
dlzed  employee  in  the  same  or  any  substan- 
tially equivalent  job  or  otherwise  reduces 
the  number  of  regular  unsubsidized  employ 
ees  In  such  Jobs. 

(C)  No  participant  whose  wages  are  subsi- 
dized under  this  Act  shall  be  employed  or 
job  opening  filled  In  any  government  de- 
partment having  25  or  more  regular  unsub- 
sidized employees,  unless  the  number  of 
such  employees  who  are  currently  employed 
In  such  department  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
lower  of— 

(i)  the  number  of  regular  unsubsidized 
employees  who  were  employed  in  the  worli 
force  of  such  department  in  the  calendar 
quarter  preceding  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or 

(11)  the  number  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
same  proportion  of  the  number  described  in 
clause  (1)  as  that  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  regular  unsubsidized  employees 
currently  employed  in  the  work  force  of  all 
departments  of  such  government  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  regular  unsubsidized 
employees  who  were  employed  in  the  work 
force  of  all  departments  of  such  government 
in  the  calendar  quarter  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(4)  No  jobs  shall  tie  created  in  a  promo- 
tional line  that  will  infringe  in  any  way 
upon  the  promotional  opportunities  of  cur- 
rently employed  individuals. 

(cXl)  Each  quarterly  report  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  204(C).  241(f).  or  303(c) 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  recipient  to  any 
labor  organization  representing  government 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
to  that  performed  by  employees  whose 
wages  are  sut>sidized  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Each  quarterly  report  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  204(c).  241(f).  or  303(c) 
which  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  shall,  with  respect  to  each 
government  department  in  which  subsidized 
employment  is  provided  under  this  Act.  set 
forth- 

(A)  the  number  of  all  regular  unsubsidized 
employees  of  such  department  (i)  during 
the  quarter  to  which  such  report  applies, 
and  (ii)  during  the  quarter  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  and 

(B)  the  number  of  employees  subsidized 
under  this  Act  in  such  department  during 
each  such  quarter. 

(3)  If,  for  two  succeeding  calendar  quar- 
ters, there  has  been  an  average  decline  of  5 
percent  or  more  in  the  number  of  such  un- 
subsidized employees  in  any  such  depart- 
ment as  compared  to  such  number  for  the 
quarter  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii), 
such  report  shall  include  a  statement  identi- 
fying the  jobs  which  have  been  reduced  and 
setting  forth  any  reasons  that  such  reduc- 
tion does  not  result  from  a  failure  to  comply 
with  section  501(b)  or  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(4)  Any  such  report  which  is  required  to 
contain  such  a  statement  shall  be  subject  to 
review  in  accordance  with  sul>section  (d). 

(d)(1)  Whenever  any  employee,  or  labor 
organization  representing  employees,  of  a 
government  employing  subsidized  employ- 
ees under  this  Act  submits  to  the  Secretary 
a  complaint  alleging  that  section  501(b)  or 
suljsection  (b>  of  this  section  has  heen  vio- 
lated, a  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  be 
transmitted  at  the  same  time  to  such  gov- 


ernment. An  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
to  such  government  to  revipv  such  com- 
plaint and  to  submit  a  reply  'o  the  Secre- 
tary within  15  days  after  receiving  a  copy  of 
such  complaint. 

(2)  An  official  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  shall  review  any  r»port  re 
quired  to  include  a  statement  specified  in 
subsection  (C)(3),  or  any  complaint  submit- 
ted in  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ).  to  a.« 
certain  the  accuracy  of  the  information  .set 
forth  or  alleged  ana  to  determine  whether 
there  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  affect- 
ed activities  fail  to  comply  with  section 
501(b)  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  official  so  designated  shall,  within 
45  days  of  the  submission  of  such  report  or 
complaint  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Inspector  General  of  such  Department  as  to 
whether  the  report  or  complaint  warrants 
investigation  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  After  reviewing  such  recommenda- 
tions, the  Inspector  General  shall  undertake 
any  investigations  (including  an  audit,  if  ap- 
propriate )  deemed  to  l)e  warranted. 

(4)  A  determination  of  whether  a  violation 
of  section  501(b)  has  occurred  shall  be  made 
after  considering  legitimate  bases  for  lay 
offs  or  terminations  of  employees  not  subsi- 
dized under  this  Act  within  the  same  de- 
partment or  budget  function,  such  as  a 
shortfall  of  revenues  compared  with  ex- 
penditures despite  maintenance  of  local  tax 
effort,  or  the  requirements  of  governmental 
reorganizations  or  productivity  improve- 
ments affecting  work  not  performed  by  such 
subsidized  employees. 

(5)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  report 
or  complaint  described  in  paragraph  (2)  is 
submitted,  the  Inspector  Generals  findings 
as  to  whether  a  failure  to  comply  with  .sec- 
tion 501(b)  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
has  occurred  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  30 
days  after  receiving  the  Inspector  General's 
findings,  issue  a  determination  as  to  wheth- 
er a  violation  of  section  501(b)  or  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  has  occurred,  which  shall 
constitute  the  final  determination  of  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  chapters  5  and  7 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  institute  proceed- 
ings under  section  503(b)  for  the  repayment 
of  funds  determined  to  have  Ijeen  expended 
In  violation  of  section  501(b)  or  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(e)(1)  Elach  recipient  of  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  assur- 
ances that  none  of  such  funds  will  be  used 
to  assist,  promote,  or  deter  union  organiz- 
ing. 

(2)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
a  substantial  number  of  employees  who  are 
engaged  In  similar  work  or  training  in  the 
same  area  as  that  proposed  to  be  funded 
under  this  Act.  an  opportunity  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  such  organization  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  such  proposal. 

(f)(1)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating,  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (commonly  known 
as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act),  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
PR  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the 


Act  of  June  1.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948.  a.s  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276<c)). 

(2t  Such  rates  are  not  required  to  be  paid 
to  p.irticipants  under  this  Act  unless  they 
are  employed  in  connection  with  projects 
funded  by  this  Act  in  whole  or  In  part,  ex- 
clusive of  wages  and  benefits,  or  projects 
covered  by  any  other  statute  requiring  the 
payment  of  such  Davis-Bacon  Act  wage 
rates. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  information  concerning  numbers  of 
employees  shall  be  reported  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  reporting  of  Information 
(including  the  definitions  of  terms)  request- 
ed from  governments  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  the  Survey  of  Government  Em- 
ployment for  the  1982  Cen.sus  of  Govern- 
ments, as  authorized  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 161  of  title  13,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  government"  means  a  State, 
a  local  unit  of  general  purpose  government, 
a  public  agency,  or  a  local  educational 
agency;  and 

(3)  the  term  'Tegular  unsubsidized  em- 
ployee" means  any  employee  whose  wages 
are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  non-Feder- 
al funds,  but  does  not  include  any  employee 
whose  wages  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 

FISCAL  controls;  sanctions 
Sec.  503.  (a)(1)  The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall,  on  a  selective 
basis,  evaluate  the  expenditures  by  the  re- 
cipients under  this  Act  in  order  to  assure 
that  expenditures  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  each  recipient  in  accom- 
plishing the  purp>oses  of  this  Act.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  conduct  the  eval- 
uations whenever  necessary  and  shall  peri- 
odically (at  least  annually)  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  findings  of  such  evalua- 
tions. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
relieve  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Education  of  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Inspector  General  Act. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and  re- 
viewing programs  established  or  provided 
for  by  this  Act.  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy 
any  books,  accounts,  records,  correspond- 
ence, or  other  documents  pertinent  to  such 
programs  that  are  in  the  possession,  custo- 
dy, or  control  of  any  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  Act.  or  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor of  such  recipients. 

(b)  Every  recipient  shall  repay  to  the 
United  States  amounts  found  not  to  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  offset  such  amounts 
against  any  other  amount  to  which  the  re- 
cipient is  or  may  be  entitled  under  this  Act 
unless  he  determines  that  such  recipient 
should  be  held  liable  pursuant  to  subsection 
'O.  No  such  action  shall  be  taken  except 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
have  been  given  to  the  recipient. 

(c)(1)  Each  recipient  shall  be  liable  to 
repay  such  amounts,  from  funds  other  than 
funds  received  under  this  Act,  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  the  misexpenditure  of  funds 
was  due  to  willful  disregard  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  gross  negligence,  or  fail- 
ure to  oljserve  accepted  standards  of  admin- 
istration. No  such  finding  shall  be  made 
except  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  to  Impose  any 
sanction  authorized  by  this  section  against  a 
recipient  for  violations  by  a  subcontractor 


of  such  recipient  under  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  first  determine  whether  such  re- 
cipient has  adequately  demonstrated  that  it 
has— 

(A)  established  and  adhered  to  an  appro- 
priate system  for  the  award  and  monitoring 
of  contracts  with  subcontractors  which  con- 
tains acceptable  standards  for  ensuring  ac- 
countability; 

(B)  entered  into  a  written  contract  with 
such  subcontractor  which  established  clear 
goals  and  obligations  in  unambiguous  terms; 

(C)  acted  with  due  diligence  to  monitor 
the  Implementation  of  the  contract,  includ- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  the  appropriate 
monitoring  activities  (including  audits)  at 
reasonable  intervals;  and 

(D)  taken  prompt  and  appropriate  correc- 
tive action  upon  becoming  aware  of  any  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  this  Act  by  such  sub- 
contractor. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
recipient  has  demonstrated  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  imposition 
of  sanctions  authorized  by  this  section  upon 
such  recipient.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  impose  any  sanction  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  any  applicable 
Federal  or  State  law  directly  against  any 
sulxiontractor  for  violation  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  emergency  situations,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  funds  or  ensure  the 
pror>er  operation  of  the  program,  the  Secre- 
tary may  immediately  terminate  or  suspend 
financial  assistance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  if 
the  recipient  is  given  prompt  notice  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  subsequent  hearing 
within  30  days  after  such  termination  or 
suspension.  The  Secretary  shall  not  dele- 
gate any  of  the  functions  or  authority  speci- 
fied in  this  subsection,  other  than  to  an  offi- 
cer whose  appointment  was  required  to  be 
made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
recipient  under  this  Act  has  discharged  or 
in  any  other  manner  discriminated  against  a 
participant  or  against  any  individual  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram involved,  or  against  any  individual  be- 
cause such  individual  has  filed  any  com- 
plaint or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  institut- 
ed any  proceeding  under  or  related  to  this 
Act.  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in 
any  such  proceeding  or  investigation  under 
or  related  to  this  Act.  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully denied  to  any  Individual  a  benefit  to 
which  that  individual  is  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall, 
within  thirty  days,  take  such  action  or  order 
such  corrective  measures,  as  necessary,  with 
respect  to  the  recipient  or  the  aggrieved  in- 
dividual, or  both. 

(f )  The  remedies  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  be  exclusive  remedies. 

(g)  Recipients  shall  keep  records  that  are 
sufficient  to  permit  the  preparation  of  re- 
ports required  by  this  Act  and  to  permit  the 
tracing  of  funds  to  a  level  of  expenditure 
adequate  to  insure  that  the  funds  have  not 
been  spent  unlawfully. 

(h)(1)  In  order  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  conduct 
Investigations  of  the  use  of  funds  received 
under  this  Act  by  any  recipient. 

(2)  In  conducting  any  investigation  under 
this  Act,  the  SecreUry  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  not  re- 
quest the  compilation  of  any  new  informa- 
tion not  readily  available  to  such  recipient. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec  504.  (a)(1)  With  respect  to  any  correc- 
tive action  or  sanction  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 503  by  the  Secretary,  any  party  to  a 
proceeding  which  resulted  in  such  action  or 
sanction  may  obtain  review  of  such  action 
or  sanction  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  having  jurisdiction  over  the  appli- 
cant or  recipient  of  funds,  by  filing  a  review 
petition  within  30  days  of  such  final  order. 

(2)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  review  petition  to  the  Secretary 
who  shall  file  the  record  upon  which  the 
action  or  sanction  was  entered  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Review  petitions,  unless  ordered  by 
the  court,  shall  not  stay  the  Secretary's 
action  or  sanction.  Petitions  under  this  Act 
shall  be  heard  expeditiously,  if  possible 
within  ten  days  of  the  filing  of  a  reply  brief. 

(b)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
make  and  enter  a  decree  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  setting  aside  the  action  or  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
court's  judgment  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
certiorari  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  provided  in  section 
1254(1)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  505.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "economically  disadvan- 
taged" means  an  individual  who  (A)  re- 
ceives, or  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  re- 
ceives, cash  welfare  payments  under  a  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  welfare  program;  (B) 
has,  or  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  has, 
received  a  total  family  income  during  the  6- 
month  period  prior  to  certification  (exclu- 
sive of  unemployment  compensation,  child 
support  payments,  and  welfare  payments) 
which,  in  relation  to  family  size,  was  not  in 
excess  of  the  higher  of  (i)  the  poverty  level 
determined  in  accordance  with  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  or  (ii)  70  percent 
of  the  lower  living  standard  income  level; 
(C)  receives,  or  is  a  member  of  a  family 
which  receives,  food  stamps  pursuant  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977;  (D)  is  a  foster  child 
on  behalf  of  whom  State  or  local  govern- 
ment payments  are  made;  or  (E)  is  a  handi- 
capped individual  whose  own  income  meets 
the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  or  (B),  but 
who  is  a  member  of  a  family  whose  income 
does  not  meet  such  requirements; 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965; 

(3)  the  term  'local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  in  section  195(10) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of>  1963; 

(4)  the  term  "public  library"  has  the 
meaning  provided  under  section  3  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act; 

(5)  the  term  "recipient"  means  any  eligi- 
ble entity  receiving  funds  under  an  allot- 
ment for  parts  A  and  B  of  title  II,  any  State 
receiving  funds  under  an  allotment  for  part 
C  of  such  title,  any  State  or  local  education- 
al agency  receiving  funds  under  an  allot- 
ment for  part  A  of  title  III,  any  State 
higher  education  building  agency  or  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  receiving  funds 
under  an  allotment  for  part  B  of  such  title, 
and  any  State  employment  service  agency 
receiving  funds  under  title  IV; 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  except  that— 

(A)  for  purposes  of  title  III,  such  term 
means  the  Secretary  of  Education;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  sections  501(h),  503, 
and  504.  such  term  means  either  the  Secre- 


tary of  Labor  or  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
whichever  is  appropriate; 

(7)  the  term  "'State"  means  any  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(8)  the  term  "unemployed  individuals" 
means  individuals  aged  sixteen  or  older  who 
are  without  jobs  and  who  want  and  are 
available  for  work,  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  defining  individuals  as  unemployed,  but 
such  criteria  shall  not  be  applied  differently 
on  account  of  an  individual's  previous  em- 
ployment; and 

(9)  the  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  or  (except  in  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont) 
county  which  is  a  general  purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  that  has  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as  well  as  gener- 
al corporate  and  police  powers. 

(b)  In  making  determinations  for  purposes 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  population,  civil- 
ian labor  force,  and  unemployment,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  most  satisfactory  cur- 
rent data  available  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  computations  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  a 
State,  county,  or  eligible  entity,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  average  number  of 
individuals  who  were  unemployed  during 
the  most  recent  12  months  preceding  the 
determination  for  which  satisfactory  data  is 
available. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  walker 

Mr.  'WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  61,  after  line  12,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec  506.  In  administering  the  programs 
for  which  funds  are  provided  by  this  Act  to 
promote  productive  employment,  100  per- 
cent of  the  employment  created  by  this  Act 
shall  go  to  individuals  who  are  classified  as 
having  been  unemployed  for  at  least  six 
weeks  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  I  talked  about  a 
good  deal  during  the  course  of  our  de- 
liberations here,  both  in  general 
debate  and  in  the  course  of  the 
amendment  process. 

This  is  the  100-percent  amendment. 
What  this  amendment,  drafted  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Kemp,  of  New  York, 
says  very  simply  is  that  all  of  the 
money  that  we  are  going  to  put  into 
employment,  that  the  money  has  to  go 
to  people  who  are  unemployed.  And 
instead  of  the  15  weeks  in  the  bill,  it 
says  that  they  have  to  have  been  un- 
employed for  only  6  weeks  inmiediate- 
ly  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

What  we  are  doing  is  targeting  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  employment  money  to 
people  who  are  unemployed. 

Now,  earlier  today,  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  came  to  the  floor,  and  I 
thought  made  very,  very  strong  argu- 
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ments  In  favor  of  targeting  more  of 
the  money  toward  the  unemployed. 

We  went  through  a  process  where  by 
voice  vote  we  watered  down  the  ap- 
proach that  he  wanted  to  talte. 

Well.  I  thlnJi  that  this  is  a  key 
amendment  then.  We  should  not 
accept  a  watered-down  version  of  tar- 
geting money  toward  the  unemployed. 
We  ought  to  make  certain  that  all  of 
the  money  gets  to  the  unemployed. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  say  flatly  that  all  of  the 
money  has  to  go  to  people  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  6  weeks  or  more. 

Now,  why  is  that  important?  It  is  im- 
portant because  our  experience  with 
these  programs  in  the  past  has  been 
that  the  money  does  not  get  to  the  un- 
employed. I  have  cited  examples  in  the 
course  of  our  deliberations  earlier,  one 
of  which  was  developed  by  the  Carter 
administration  In  their  OMB  report 
dealing  with  the  public  works  bill  that 
we  passed  here  in  1976  and  went  into 
effect,  which  found  that  98  percent  of 
the  money  got  spent  on  people  who  al- 
ready had  a  job. 
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Only  2  percent  of  the  money  got  to 
the  unemployed.  Eighty-eight  percent 
of  the  jobs  created  went  to  people  who 
already  had  a  job.  Only  12  percent  of 
the  jobs  created  went  to  the  unem- 
ployed. That  is  an  atrocious  record  on 
programs  that  are  supposedly  helping 
people  who  are  unemployed. 

We  have  had  the  same  kind  of  expe- 
rience with  CETA.  CETA  very  often 
resulted  in  communities  taking  some 
people  off  regular  rolls  and  transfer- 
ring them  over  to  CETA  rolls  and  not 
really  creating  any  new  employment. 

What  we  want  to  do,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  a  bill  of  this  type  is  to  sissure  our- 
selves that  when  we  spend  $3.5  billion 
of  deficit  add  on,  at  least  the  money 
gets  to  the  people  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed to  go  to.  That  is  the  point  behind 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  fairly  simple 
amendment  from  that  regard.  It  says 
that  all  of  the  money  has  got  to  go  to 
the  people  who  are  unemployed  at  the 
time  that  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  being  offered  to 
this  body  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  of- 
fered. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  really 
reduces  the  restrictive  requirement 
that  is  already  in  the  act,  which  says 
that  an  individual  must  be  unem- 
ployed at  least  15  weeks.  This  amend- 
ment would  reduce  it  to  6. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  the  amend- 
ment says  that  the  individual  must 
have  been  unemployed  at  least  6 
weeks  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  That  is  the 
most  static  provision  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  statutory  proposal.  It  simply 


means  that  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  if  this  provision  is  in  it.  that 
no  one  could  be  employed  who  had  not 
been  unemployed  during  this  period  of 
time.  It  would  just  completely  termi- 
nate from  any  consideration  those 
who  subsequently  become  unemployed 
and  who  therefore  qualify  by  being 
unemployed  for  15  weeks  under  the 
act. 

This.  I  am  sure,  does  not  really  con- 
form to  the  intent  of  the  sponsor,  and 
I  carmot  for  my  life  understand  what 
it  is  that  is  being  proposed.  It  does  not 
certainly  correspond  to  what  he  said 
in  the  well.  It  is  a  provision  that  I 
think  reduces,  actually,  the  restriction 
that  he  speaks  of  which  is  in  the  bill, 
that  a  person  must  have  been  unem- 
ployed 15  weeks. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think,  first  of  all.  it 
needs  to  be  understood  by  our  col- 
league that  I  am  including  more  un- 
employment people,  not  less;  that  with 
the  6-week  requirement,  you  are  now 
going  to  have  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed for  only  a  6-week  period  eligi- 
ble for  the  program  rather  than  as  the 
gentleman's  amendment  proposes, 
having  to  be  out  of  work  for  15  weeks. 
I  submit  that  a  person  who  has  been 
unemployed  for  6  weeks  is  just  as 
much  unemployed  as  the  person  who 
has  been  unemployed  for  15  weeks  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  treat  them  dif- 
ferently. The  6-week  requirement  is  in 
there  because  that  is  the  transitory 
time  that  takes  place  in  a  lot  of  job 
categories. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  6-week  re- 
quirement includes  a  broader  base  of 
unemployed. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression, based  upon  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  we  have  had  on  the  floor, 
that  what  we  were  attempting  to  do  is 
speak  to  the  unemployment  problem 
that  now  faces  us— that  we  have  got 
9.5  percent  unemployment,  we  have 
got  10.5  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed. What  my  amendment  would 
do  would  assure  us  that  those  10.5  mil- 
lion Americans  are  who  we  target  this 
bill  toward. 

If  we  allow  the  program  to  go  on  and 
increase  the  number  of  people  that  it 
covers,  you  will,  first  of  all.  water 
down  the  effort  and.  second,  what  you 
will  do  is  end  up  with  a  program  that 
does  encourage  people  to  move  off  em- 
ployment rolls  on  to  the  rolls  of  this 
particular  bill. 

So  the  idea  is  that  my  amendment 
targets  it  100  percent  toward  people 
who  are  unemployed.  That  is  who  I 
thought  we  wanted  to  try  to  help. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Well.  I  quite  agree 
with  most  of  the  reasoning  of  the  gen- 
tleman. That  is  the  unfortunate  part 


of  it.  I  think  an  individual  who  some- 
times is  unemployed  for  a  week  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  consideration.  But 
we  have  already  decided  that  the 
moneys  would  be  restricted.  We  have 
already  voted  for  $3.5  billion.  Now, 
how  far  are  we  going  to  go  with  $3.5 
billion? 

We  know  that  there  are  12  million 
unemployed  people,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  care  of  all  of  them.  But  you 
probably  would  not  take  me  seriously 
if  I  attempted  to  authorize  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  take  care 
of  12  million  unemployed.  So  because 
we  understand  the  situation  and  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  being  reasonable  with  respect 
to  the  deficit  and  the  other  consider- 
ations, we  say  we  are  now  going  to 
take  care  of  the  very  neediest,  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  the  longest. 

Now,  once  we  have  done  some  of 
that,  perhaps  we  could  reduce  it  to  6 
weeks.  But  I  do  not  think  the  body  is 
ready  to  take  care  of  all  of  those  indi- 
viduals at  this  time,  so  we  want  to 
place  some  priority  on  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  the  longest. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  other  part 
of  what  the  gentleman  has  discussed, 
the  gentleman  would  reduce  the  appli- 
cation of  this  program  to  those  who 
were  unemployed  at  least  6  weeks 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
with  a  cutoff  date.  It  simply  means 
that  if  you  were  not  unemployed 
during  that  period  of  time,  then  you 
would  not  qualify  for  the  program, 
even  though  you  built  up  the  15  weeks 
after  the  enactment  of  the  program. 
So  you  are  cutting  off  those  who  in 
the  future  may  qualify  for  the  act. 
You  are  saying.  "There  is  no  chance 
for  you."  And  that  certainly  is  just  as 
objectionable. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  answer  a  question 
for  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  nice  comments  about  my 
efforts  this  morning,  ill-fated  though 
they  were. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  this  question: 
When  I  rose  to  speak  this  morning, 
and  when  I  offered  the  amendment,  it 
was  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
I  supported  this  legislation;  and  I  felt 
that  the  amendment  I  offered  would 
improve  it.  Unfortunately,  it  failed, 
but  I  think  we  did  accomplish  some- 
thing with  my  other  amendment. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted,  is  the  gentleman  prepared  to 
vote  in  support  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  think  that  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted  and 
some  of  the  other  amendments  that  I 
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plan  to  offer,  which  I  think  improve 
the  bill,  were  adopted,  I  would  consid- 
er supporting  the  legislation.  But  I 
have  got  a  couple  of  other  amend- 
ments that  I  think  are  also  very  im- 
portant on  it,  so  I  will  have  to  exsunine 
it  at  that  point. 

I  made  it  quite  clear,  I  think,  on  the 
floor,  that  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  parts  of  this  program  which  cause 
me  personal  difficulty.  One  of  those 
features  is  certainly  the  fact  that  simi- 
lar programs  in  the  past  have  not  gone 
to  people  who  are  unemployed.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  articulated 
very  well  this  morning  and  what  I  con- 
tinue to  compliment  him  for. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Well.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman's  support  will  be  appreciat- 
ed, and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  a 
question  or  two.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  states  that  100  percent  of  the 
funds  created  by  this  act  will  go  to 
people  who  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Of  the  funds  provid- 
ed by  this  act  to  promote  productive 
employment,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Now,  does 
that  mean  that  no  money  could  be 
used  to  administer  this  act? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  Obviously,  what 
we  are  saying  here  is  that  100  percent 
of  the  employment  created  by  this  act, 
in  other  words,  people  who  are  newly 
employed  as  a  part  of  this  bill,  would 
be  covered  100  percent  from  the  unem- 
ployment ranks  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  all  it  covers. 

If  the  administration  of  a  program 
by  a  local  government  was  a  part  of  it 
and  is  within  the  limits  that  the  bill 
has  previously  set  of  15  percent,  we 
would  have  no  problem  with  it  here. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  of  all  the  new 
jobs  created,  all  of  them  would  have  to 
go  to  people  who  are  now  unemployed. 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  answer  a  further  question,  as 
I  understand  it,  this  money  would  go 
to  those  people  who  are  classified  as 
having  been  unemployed  for  at  least  6 
weeks  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  Do  I  understand 
that  if  this  amendment  is  passed, 
anyone  who  may  become  unemployed 
for  a  period  of  6  weeks,  beginning  the 
week  after  this  act  is  enacted,  that 
person  would  not  be  subject  to  unem- 
ployment benefits? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect under  this  amendment.  And  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
reason  for  that  is  very  clear.  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  so  arti- 
culately put  it,  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  resources  in  this  bill.  You 
have  a  finite  amount  of  money  avail- 
able. The  purpose  behind  this  bill  and 
the  reason  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor 
is  because  we  have  10.5  million  Ameri- 


cans who  are  unemployed  right  now. 
What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
make  certain  that  that  $3.5  billion  is 
used  to  help  those  Americans  who  are 
now  unemployed. 

If  we  are  going  to  help  the  people 
who  become  unemployed  for  whatever 
reason  later  on,  then  we  would  find 
additional  funding  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection, if  that  is  what  we  so  wished  to 
do.  But  the  purpose  behind  the  bill,  as 
I  understand  it  and  as  I  have  heard  it 
talked  about  on  the  floor,  listening  to 
the  entire  debate,  was  to  help  those 
people  who  are  now  unemployed.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  would  assure, 
that  people  who  are  now  in  the  unem- 
ployment ranks,  some  of  whom  have 
been  there  for  a  long  time,  would  get 
the  money. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
niunber  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Just  briefly,  I  am  mystified  how 
anyone  can  arise  on  this  floor  and  say 
that  an  amendment  is  aimed  at  those 
who  have  been  hardest  hit  and  pro- 
pose that  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
should  go  to  those  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  6  weeks  rather  than 
those  who  are  unemployed  for  a  mini- 
mum of  15  weeks. 
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I  just  do  not  understand  the  logic.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  combine 
here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
reject  this  amendment  and  pass  this 
bill  that  has  been  so  skillfully  and 
carefully  crafted  to  get  at  one  of  the 
most  overwhelming  and  overriding 
issues  in  our  society,  and  that  is  a  job 
opportxmity  for  those  who  are  used  to 
working  who  want  to  work  and  who 
are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  we 
would  reject  this  amendment  and 
move  quickly  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  7,  noes  31. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Sixty-nine  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUOROM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  142,  noes 
279,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  349] 

AYES-142 

Archer 

Hammerschmidt 

Packard 

Badham 

Hansen  (ID) 

Parris 

Bartlett 

Hansen  (UT) 

Paul 

Bateman 

Hartnett 

Porter 

Bethune 

HUer 

QuiUen 

Bilirakis 

Hillis 

Ray 

Bliley 

Holt 

Hitter 

Breaux 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Broomfield 

Huckaby 

Robinson 

Brown  (CO) 

Hunter 

Roemer 

BroyhiU 

Hutto 

Rogers 

Burton  (IN) 

Hyde 

Rudd 

Campbell 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Carney 

Kasich 

Schulze 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Shelby 

Coats 

Latta 

Shumway 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Shuster 

Conable 

Lewis  (CA) 

Siljander 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skeen 

Coughlin 

Livingston 

Smith  (NE) 

Courier 

LocfHer 

Smith.  Denny 

Craig 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Snewe 

Crane.  Philip 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Daniel 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

Spence 

Daub 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Dreier 

Marriott 

Stump 

Duncan 

Martin  (ID 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (NO 

Tauzin 

Emerson 

McCain 

Thomas  (CA) 

Erlenbom 

McCollum 

Vander  Jagt 

Fiedler 

McEwen 

Vucanovich 

Fields 

McGrath 

Walker 

Forsythe 

McKeman 

Weber 

Franklin 

Michel 

Whitehutst 

Frenzel 

Miller  (OH) 

Whittaker 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Winn 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Wylie 

Goodling 

Moorhead 

Young  (AK> 

Gradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Young  (PL) 

Gramm 

Myers 

Zschau 

Gregg 

Nielsen 

Hall.  Ralph 

Oxley 
NOES— 279 

Ackerman 

Bennett 

Brown  (CA) 

Addabbo 

Bereuter 

Bryant 

Akaka 

Berman 

Burton  (CA) 

AlbosU 

Bevill 

Byron 

Alexander 

Boehlert 

Carper 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Can- 

Andrews  (NO 

Boland 

Chappell 

Andrews  (TX) 

Boner 

Clarke 

Annunzio 

Senior 

Clay 

Anthony 

Honker 

dinger 

Applegate 

Borski 

Ceelho 

AuCoin 

Bosco 

Celeman  (TX) 

Barnes 

Boucher 

Collins 

Bates 

Boxer 

Conte 

Bedell 

Brttt 

Conyers 

Beilenson 

Brooks 

Cooper 
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Coyne 

Jones  (OK) 

Rahall 

Crockett 

Jones  (TN) 

Rangel 

D'Amoun 

Kaptur 

Ratchford 

OMchle 

Kastemneter 

Regula 

D«vt« 

Kazen 

Held 

de  la  Oana 

Kennelly 

Richardson 

Dellunu 

Klldee 

Ridge 

Derrick 

Kindness 

Rlnaldo 

Dickinson 

Kogovsek 

Rodlno 

Dlnsell 

Kolter 

Roe 

Dixon 

Kostmayer 

Rose 

Donnelly 

LaPalce 

Rostenkowskl 

Domn 

Lantos 

Roth 

Dowdy 

Leach 

Roukema 

Downey 

Leath 

Rowland 

Ilurbln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roybal 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (PL) 

Ruaso 

DynuOly 

Levin 

Sabo 

Dyson 

Levlne 

Savage 

Early 

Levltas 

Sawyer 

Krkart 

Uplnskl 

Scheuer 

TAttt 

Lloyd 

Schneider 

Edwards  (AL) 

Long  (LA) 

Schroeder 

Edwards  (CA) 

Long  (MD) 

Schumer 

English 

Lowry  (WA) 

Seiberling 

Erdrelch 

Luken 

Shannon 

Evans  (lA) 

Lundlne 

Sharp 

Evans (IL) 

MacKay 

Sikorskl 

PasceU 

Markey 

Simon 

Pazlo 

Martin  (NY) 

Slsiaky 

Felghan 

Martinez 

Skelton 

Perraro 

Matsui 

Slattery 

Ptsh 

Mavroules 

Smith  (PL) 

Fllppo 

Mazzoll 

Smith  (lA) 

Plorio 

McCandless 

Smith  (NJ) 

PogUetta 

McCloskey 

Solarz 

Foley 

McCurdy 

Spratt 

Ford  (MI) 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Pord(TN) 

McHugh 

Staggers 

Fowler 

McKinney 

Stark 

Prank 

McNulty 

Stokes 

Frost 

Mica 

Stratton 

Puqua 

Mikulski 

Studds 

Garcia 

Miller  (CA) 

Swift 

Gaydos 

Mineta 

Synar 

Gejdenson 

Minish 

Tallon 

Gephardt 

Mitchell 

Tauke 

Gilman 

Mollohan 

Thomas  (GA) 

Glickman 

Moody 

Torres 

Gonzalez 

Morrison  (CT) 

TorriceUi 

Gray 

Mrazek 

Towns 

Green 

Murphy 

Traxler 

Guarlnl 

Murtha 

Udall 

Cunderson 

Natcher 

Valentine 

HaU(IN) 

Neal 

Vandergriff 

HaU<OH) 

Nelson 

Vento 

Hall.  Sam 

Nichols 

Volkmer 

Hamilton 

Nowak 

Walgren 

Hance 

OBrien 

Watkins 

Harkln 

Dakar 

Waxman 

Harrison 

Oberstar 

Weaver 

Hatcher 

Obey 

Weiss 

Hawkins 

Olin 

Wheat 

Hayes 

Ortiz 

Whitley 

Hefner 

Ottinger 

Whitten 

Hertel 

Owens 

WUliams(MT) 

Hlghtower 

Panetta 

WUliams(OH) 

Horton 

Patman 

Wilson 

Howard 

Patterson 

Wlrth 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Wise 

Hubbard 

Penny 

Wolpe 

Hughes 

Pepper 

Wright 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Wyden 

Jeffords 

Petri 

Yates 

Jenkins 

Pickle 

Yatron 

Johnson 

Price 

Young  (MO) 

Jones  (NO 

Pursell 

7jihlocki 

NOT  VOTING 
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Asp  in 

Gore 

Pashayan 

Barnard 

Heftel 

Pritchard 

Biaggl 

Leland 

Taylor 

Dicks 

Moakley 
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Wortley 

Mr.    DURBIN    and 

Mrs.     LLOYD 

changed 

their   votes   from   "aye"    to 

"no."         

Mr.  HUNTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon: 
Page  45.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  insure  that  each 
Individual  participating  In  any  program  es- 
tablished under  this  Act.  or  receiving  any 
assistance  or  benefit  under  this  Act.  has  not 
violated  section  3  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  453)  by  not  pre- 
senting and  submitting  to  registration  as  re- 
quired pursuant  to  such  section.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
this  section. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  amendment.  The  House  is  very  fa- 
miliar with  it.  It  is  an  identical  amend- 
ment that  has  been  accepted  by  this 
House  overwhelmingly  on  several 
other  occasions.  It  simply  says  to  qual- 
ify for  this  job  training  program  that 
you  must  be  registered  for  the  draft. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  past 
when  we  have  offered  this  amendment 
the  legislative  intent  has  been  three- 
fold. One,  to  educate  the  public  that 
the  draft  registration  law  exists.  Two, 
to  encourage  these  young  men  to  obey 
the  law  and  live  up  to  the  obligations 
of  their  country.  And  three,  to  let 
them  know  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  enforce  this  law. 

I  might  just  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  that  since  the  enactment 
of  the  two  previous  Solomon  amend- 
ments, one  of  the  college  loans  and 
grants  and  the  other  on  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  that  compliance 
has  risen  from  79  percent  to  over  97.6 
percent  today. 

That  means  that  more  than  10  mil- 
lion young  Americans  have  lived  up  to 
their  obligations  and  have  obeyed  the 
law.  There  are  still  2.4  percent  who 
have  not.  And  many  of  these  young 
men  are  still  ignorant  that  the  law 
exists.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  when 
we  do  have  Federal  moneys  available, 
that  certainly  those  that  do  obey  the 
law,  that  live  up  to  their  obligations, 
certainly  have  first  preference.  I 
would  hope  this  amendment  could  be 
accepted  without  taking  up  a  great 
deal  of  time.  It  has  overwhelmingly 
passed  this  House  on  three  previous 
occasions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  61.  after  line  12.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec  506.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may. 
upon  application  by  any  unit  of  local  gov- 


ernment eligible  for  assistance  as  defined  in 
section  505(a)(9)  of  this  Act.  waive  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  if  such  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment demonstrates  that  such  waiver  will 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  level 
of  employment  which  is  available  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  government. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  speaks  to  an  issue  that 
has  arisen  on  the  floor  in  the  course  of 
our  debate  which  says  to  many  of  us 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  what  would  you 
do  to  help  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. This  amendment  says  that  one 
of  the  things  that  we  can  do  that  goes 
beyond  the  efforts  in  this  bill  is  to 
assure  that  local  governments,  where 
they  find  Federal  restrictions  that 
result  in  labor  distortions,  they  can 
apply  for  a  waiver  of  such  restrictions 
and  such  regulations  and  such  laws. 

But  in  order  to  do  so.  under  this 
amendment,  they  would  have  to  show 
that  they  could  substantially  increase 
the  level  of  employment  within  that 
jurisdiction.  In  other  words,  they 
would  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  they  would  say  that  we  think  that 
by  waiving  this  particular  rule  or  this 
particular  restriction  under  Federal 
law  that  we  can  create  substantially 
higher  levels  of  employment  in  our 
community  and,  therefore,  we  are 
asking  you  to  waive  that  restriction  in 
this  community. 

Now,  what  is  particularly  important 
about  this  amendment  is  that  it  ap- 
plies to  section  505(a)(9)  of  the  act.  So 
that  means  that  it  is  targeted  toward 
those  areas  that  the  bill  considers  to 
be  high  unemployment  areas.  And  so, 
what  we  have  got  is  an  opportunity  for 
local  communities  who  have  severe  un- 
employment in  addition  to  spending 
money  that  is  allocated  under  this  bill, 
can  also  look  to  those  things  where 
the  Federal  Government  is  now  pre- 
venting them  from  creating  employ- 
ment and  can  say  that  they  want  to 
waive  those  restrictions  as  well  so  they 
can  employ  more  people. 

It  speaks  to  an  issue  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  raised  quite  eloquently  yes- 
terday, and  that  is  that  a  lot  of  people 
in  his  district  say,  "I  want  a  job,  I 
want  any  kind  of  a  job." 

I  think  that  that  is  something  which 
we  ought  to  respond  to.  This  amend- 
ment would  say  that  that  community 
can  respond  to  some  of  those  people 
by  saying  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  preventing  you  from  getting  a 
job,  we  apply  for  a  waiver  so  that  you 
can  in  fact  get  a  job. 

The  amendment  from  that  stand- 
point is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  one 
which  I  would  hope  the  House  would 
adopt,  so  that  we  can  make  this  the 
broadest  possible  application  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  indi- 
viduals and  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  are  some  employers  who 
argue,  very  wrongly,  that  they  take  up 
so  much  time  in  complying  with  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  if  that 
time  were  not  used  in  compliance, 
they  could  be  marketing  and  creating 
more  jobs.  If  those  employers  con- 
vinced a  local  political  subdivision  that 
title  VII  was  an  impediment  to  full 
employment,  you  mean  a  city  could 
come  in  and  ask  for  a  waiver  on  title 
VII? 
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When  did  we  start  doing  government 
by  waiver? 

We  have  a  Constitution  that  says 
this  body  does  this,  this  body  judges, 
and  this  body  executes.  Now  do  you 
want  to  start  government  by  waiver? 

Let  us  do  another  one.  We  have  al- 
lowed for  certain  provisions  for  senior 
citizens.  We  say  that  our  optimal 
effort  should  be  made  to  employ 
senior  citizens,  not  in  the  law,  of 
course,  but  we  say  that. 

Then  some  local  government  says  I 
am  spending  all  of  my  time,  or  a 
number  of  local  employers  would  say 
we  are  spending  all  of  our  time  trying 
to  make  sure  that  senior  citizens  get 
tired  until  we  cannot  market  our  prod- 
uct. Therefore,  that  is  an  impediment. 
If  we  carmot  market  the  product  we 
cannot  create  more  jobs;  therefore, 
that  is  an  impediment. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania:  Do  you  really  want  to 
do  that? 

You  and  I  get  along  fine.  But,  hon- 
estly, you  have  not  thought  through 
the  implications  of  this  amendment. 

Would  you  please  vote  against  a 
new-found  principle  that  is  being  pro- 
moted by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania: Government  by  waiver. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  it 
is  also  apparent  from  the  wording  of 
the  language  that  not  only  would  you 
have  the  right  to  waive  title  VII,  the 
antidiscrimination  laws,  but  obviously 
the  amendment  is  directed  at  waiving 
the  minimum  wage  law,  and  also  ap- 
parently an  employer  can  come  in,  or 
a  program  can  come  in  and  ask  that 
they  waive  the  auditing  provisions  of 
that  law,  because  it  says  any  of  the 
fiscal  controls  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  earlier  this  afternoon. 

This  is  not  a  well  drawn  amendment. 
It  was  presented  as  a  simple  amend- 
ment. Simple  minded  is  more  what  it 
is.  because  it  allows  an  employer,  if 
they  can  cut  a  deal  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  simply  waive  those  provi- 
sions of  law  that  this  Congress  is  on 
record  time  and  again  for  the  enforce- 
ment of. 


Apparently  if  you  think  that  blacks 
stand  in  your  way  of  getting  a  job  you 
will  ask  for  a  waiver.  If  you  think 
women  stand  in  your  way  of  getting  a 
job  you  will  ask  for  a  waiver.  If  you 
think  white  people  stand  in  your  way 
you  ask  for  a  waiver. 

That  is  not  how  we  do  business  in 
this  country.  If  you  happen  to  think 
that  paying  a  decent  wage  is  in  the 
way  of  you  providing  employment,  get 
a  waiver. 

I  absolutely  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  that  this  is  an 
outrageous  assault  on  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  protecting  working  people  in 
this  country.  What  you  would  have  is 
the  Federal  Government  sanctioning 
the  doing  away,  or  the  ability  to  do 
away  with  those  provisions  of  law. 

That  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  either  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  or  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 

As  I  understand  it,  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  has  some  addition- 
al amendments.  I  am  going  to  strive 
mightily  to  see  if  I  cannot  support 
some  of  his  additional  amendments. 

I  do  not  icnow  what  they  will  do,  but 
in  my  usual  objective  fashion  I  am 
going  to  examine  them  and  say  that  if 
it  is  a  good  amendment  I  want  to  vote 
for  it.  I  want  to  vote  for  one,  but  for 
God's  sakes,  this  is  not  the  one  that 
destroys  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment we  have  set  up. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  hope,  too,  that 
knowing  him  to  be  a  fair  and  objective 
man,  that  he  will  find  that  he  is  able 
to  support  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  This  is  true. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  one  on  minori- 
ty youth  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  want  to  take  a  look  at. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Let  us  do  them  one 
at  a  time.  Let  us  defeat  this  one  first 
and  then  do  your  youth  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  have  a  differ- 
ent version  of  what  I  would  like  the 
outcome  to  be  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  local  officials  would 
have  to  make  out  that  application  for 
a  waiver,  that  there  could  be  no  deals 
cut  along  the  line  here. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time?  I  must  reclaim  my  time. 

There  is  something  going  on  right 
now  in  terms  of  a  set-aside  provision 
for  minority  business,  and  I  am  going 
to  send  the  gentleman  over  a  little 
memorandum  on  some  of  the  strange 
things  that  are  taking  place  under  this 
administration  with  regard  to  waivers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  really  would  not. 
I  want  to  speedily  kill  this  one  and 
then  go  on. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No  more,  no  more. 
Let  me  get  to  the  next  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Peruisylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  61.  after  line  12,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec  506.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may, 
upon  application  by  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment eligible  for  assistance  as  defined  in 
section  505(a)(9)  of  this  Act.  waive  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  if  such  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment demonstrates  that  such  waiver  will 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  level 
of  employment  for  minority  youths. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  sounds  somewhat  familiar.  I 
think  that  the  House  will  understand 
that  the  language  is  basically  the 
same. 

But  the  House  has  just  now  rejected 
the  idea  that  we  ought  to  waive  those 
provisions  of  Federal  law  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  people  getting  jobs  for  the 
broad  base  of  the  population,  that  we 
ought  not  let  local  communities  make 
decisions  about  how  people  get  em- 
ployed in  those  communities. 

The  House  has  just  made  that  deci- 
sion that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  people 
getting  jobs,  regardless  of  what  the 
local  community  might  think  about 
that  process. 

But  I  would  submit  to  you  that 
there  are  some  people  within  our  em- 
ployment realm  that  have  particular 
problems,  problems  that  have  not 
cured  by  more  and  more  Goverrmient 
spending,  have  not  even  been  cured  as 
the  economy  has  gone  up. 

There  are  minorities  in  this  country 
that  have  seen  their  employment 
problem  in  reverse  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  economy,  that  every 
time  the  economy  went  up  so  did  their 
employment. 

That  is  particularly  minority  youth. 
Minority  youth,  even  during  the 
present  economic  recovery,  have  seen 
their  unemployment  rates  go  up  while 
the  economy  has  gotten  a  little  better. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  begin  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  special  needs  of 
these  people?  The  point  is  their  needs, 
their  needs  are  somewhat  countercy- 
clical to  what  the  rest  of  the  economy 
does. 

For  example,  as  the  total  civilian 
employment  rate  was  dropping  to  10.7 
percent  in  December  of  1982  to  9.5 
percent  in  July  1983,  the  unemploy- 
ment   rate    for   minority    youths    re- 
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mained  stuck  at  approximately  50  per- 
cent. 

Although  it  edged  downward  mar- 
ginally for  a  little  while.  It  has  gone 
back  up. 

Prom  another  angle,  while  1.7  mil- 
lion Jobs  were  being  created  In  a  6- 
month  timeframe,  one  out  of  every 
two  minority  youths  remained  unem- 
ployed. 

DaU  from  high  GNP  growth  during 
the  1960's  lends  further  credence  to 
the  contention  that  minority  youth 
unemployment  rates  appear  to  be  im- 
pervious to  cycles  of  economic  recov- 
ery. While  the  unemployment  rate  for 
all  groups  dropped  5.5  percent  to  4.9 
percent  between  1960  and  1970  and  13 
million  new  Jobs  were  created  in  the 
process,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
black  male  youths  increased  from  24 
percent  to  25  percent  ajid  the  rate  for 
female  black  youths  increased  from 
24.8  to  34.5  percent. 

This  is  intolerable.  Clearly  such  a  di- 
chotomy suggests  that  there  must  be  a 
Government  administered  labor 
market  restriction  which  is  blocking 
significant  improvements  in  the  em- 
ployment prospects  for  minority 
youth. 

A  recent  poll  conducted  for  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  indicated  that 
43  percent,  a  plurality  of  Americans, 
believe  that  Government  policies  and 
regulations  are  at  least  a  somewhat  se- 
rious cause  of  the  unemployment 
problem. 

That  is  what  this  seeks  to  address.  It 
seeks  to  say  that  where  you  have  a 
group  which  is  particularly  affected  in 
unemployment,  should  we  not  at  least 
there  look  at  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  preventing  some  of 
them  from  working  by  the  kinds  of  re- 
strictions that  we  have  in  the  market- 
place? 

The  gentleman  from  California  a 
few  minutes  ago  mentioned  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Yes.  minimum  wage  might 
be  a  factor  here  because  it  might  well 
be  that  people  under  the  minimum 
wage  who  would  earn  $150  a  week, 
some  of  these  young  people.  $3.35  an 
hour,  might  be  able  to  find  a  job  at 
$135  a  week.  Would  they  not  be  better 
off  with  that  job  working  for  $135  a 
week  than  no  job.  no  opportunity,  no 
nothing,  at  $150  a  week  that  they 
carmot  get? 

Yes.  that  is  what  we  are  speaking  to 
here.  I  happen  to  think  that  the  work 
has  a  benefit  in  and  of  itself,  and  if  we 
can  waive  some  of  the  restrictions  that 
keep  minority  young  pepole  from  get- 
ting that  first  job  then  we  ought  to  be 
doing  something  in  this  Congress  to 
speak  to  that  problem. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 
This  amendment  is  not  the  broad- 
based  waiver  that  the  first  amendment 
was.  It  is  targeted. 

It  says  let  us  apply  this  idea  to  mi- 
nority youth.  Let  us  let  communities 
out   there   who   recognize   that   they 
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have  a  minority  youth  unemployment 
problem  apply  for  the  waiver  and 
allow  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  re- 
spond in  some  meaningful  way  to  the 
problem  that  exists. 

These  kinds  of  programs  that  we  are 
creating  here  on  the  floor  today  have 
not  spoken  to  that  problem  well 
enough  in  the  past  to  bring  down  the 
rate  of  unemployment.  In  fact,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  of  those  people 
has  continued  to  go  up. 
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I  think  it  is  time  we  speak  to  it.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  does.  This 
amendment  speaks  to  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  amendment  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  minimum  wage.  Once 
again  we  have  a  long-established 
policy  in  this  country  that  you  get 
equal  wages  for  equal  work.  We  do  not 
make  that  determination  based  upon 
your  age.  And  if  an  employer  deter- 
mines that  if  you  are  over  20,  a  job  is 
worth  $3.35  an  hour  or  $5  an  hour  and 
he  gives  that  job  to  you,  and  you  are 
18,  that  is  what  the  job  pays. 

And  what  we  have  seen  time  and 
again  is  efforts  to  lead  an  assault  on 
the  minimum  wage  and  each  and 
every  time  they  fail  to  come  forward 
with  the  studies  that  indicate  that  tliis 
is  a  barrier  to  employment  of  minority 
youth. 

What  in  fact  we  found  out  time  and 
again  is  that  in  fact  this  is  dis-employ- 
ment  for  minority  adults,  for  older 
adults,  the  people  who  now  work  in 
those  industries  that  pay  the  mini- 
mum wage,  many  of  them  elderly 
would  now  be  replaced  by  the  minority 
youth  or  other  youth,  because  this 
does  not  restrict  it  to  minority  youth, 
to  other  youth  involved  and  we  see  in 
fact  a  substitution  takes  place. 

That  is  how  the  employer  lowers  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  not  reflecting 
the  real  cost  of  providing  that  job. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  study 
just  done,  interestingly  enough,  they 
made  a  survey  that  said  this  is  what 
people  think,  but  when  they  have 
come  to  my  subcommittee  and  testi- 
fied on  the  minimum  wage,  the  em- 
ployers said  that  is  not  why  they  do 
not  hire  youth.  They  do  not  hire 
youth  because  of  educational  attain- 
ment or  because  they  do  not  do  a  good 
job,  in  their  mind,  in  the  work  they  do, 
not  because  of  the  wage  that  is  paid. 

The  most  recent  study  apparently 
done  in  the  last  couple  of  days  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  economist 
who  came  out  and  said  they  should 
not  remove  the  minimum  wage,  that  it 
is  not  a  barrier,  also  came  out  and  said 

he   recommended  against   a  submini- 
mum  wage. 


So.  I  think  what  we  have  is  a  rather 
old  out-dated  idea  that  this  will  unlock 
ten's  of  thousands  if  not  millions  of 
jobs.  Well,  it  will  not.  There  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  it  will  create 
more  unemployment  among  people 
who  are  desperately  in  need  of  that 
minimum  wage. 

I  think  it  also  shows  a  lack  of  under- 
standing about  some  of  the  situations 
in  which  minority  youth  live. 

A  significant  number  of  minority 
youth  who  earn  the  minimum  wage 
are  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  household  income.  This  is  not 
pin  money,  this  is  not  money  for  gaso- 
line for  their  third  automobile  or  to  go 
to  the  show;  this  is  to  support  the 
household.  And  I  think  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  arrogance  to  suggest  that 
the  answer  to  this  problem  is  telling 
the  poor  unemployed  that  they  get  to 
become  part  of  the  working  poor.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
reject  this  amendment.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  substantiate  it. 

It  is  anecdotal  evidence,  it  is  cocktail 
party  talk,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  this  will  not  unlock  jobs  for  minori- 
ty youth;  this  in  fact  will  unemploy 
many  of  our  elderly,  in  the  restaurant 
business,  in  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness, in  the  service  industry. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  why  perhaps 
minority  youth  did  not  participate  in 
the  massive  job  creation  that  took 
place  during  the  1970's  it  is  because 
those  jobs  were  not  located  where  mi- 
nority youth  could  get  to  them,  they 
were  not  located  on  major  transit 
lines,  they  were  located  in  suburba: 
areas  where  minority  youth  do  nr>t  live 
because  more  jobs  are  created  in 
McDonald's— in  the  fast  food  industry 
than  any  other  single  industry  and 
most  of  those  were  not  built  where 
there  are  concentrations  of  minority 
youth  because  of  the  discriminatory 
policy  in  the  placement  of  those  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Is  it  not  also  a  possibility  that  there 
are  some  who  support  this  kind  of  a 
measure   whose   objective   is   cheaper 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  is  not  a  benevo- 
lent policy  toward  minority  youth. 
This  is  a  policy  now  put  forth  by  a 
very  select  group  of  people  in  business 
in  this  country,  because  most  of  the 
big  employers  who  employ  youth  have 
now  determined  that  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  policy  they  want  to  follow. 

And  so,  it  is  a  way  to  keep  a  down- 
ward pressure  on  workers'  wages  and 
conditions  by  creating  this  pool  of 
young  people  that  can  be  used  to 
threaten  the  ability  of  older  workers 
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to  organize  or  have  decent  working 
conditions. 

This  is  absolutely  an  antiworker 
measure. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemaji  and  commend  the  gentleman 
for  pointing  out  to  the  House  that  the 
author  of  the  amendment  is  being  con- 
sistent. 

In  the  previous  offering  he  suggest- 
ed we  ought  to  discriminate  against 
those  among  the  2.5  million  people 
who  have  been  out  of  work  27  weeks 
by  saying  "Your  right  to  a  fair  wage 
and  your  rights  to  health  and  other 
protection  Is  guaranteed  to  other  citi- 
zens, should  be  waived." 

I  appreciate  your  pointing  out  that 
fact. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  not 
yield  to  me  previously. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  the  point  that 
he  was  right  in  quoting  from  the  study 
done  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
with  regard  to  the  subminlmum  wage. 

However,  he  was  not  correct  In  his 
representation  about  the  minimum 
wage  in  general.  That  study  and  I 
quote  from  Professor  Fleisher  who  did 
the  study: 

The  minimum  wage  has  no  place  In  a  con- 
structive labor  policy  for  the  United  States 
and  is  counterproductive  as  an  element  of  a 
humane  program  of  Income  transfers. 

So.  In  fact  they  made  the  point  that 
the  minimum  wage  does  have  a  good 
degree  of  Inhumanity  connected  with 
It  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  we  need 
to  do  as  a  part  of  this  debate,  to  make 
certain  that  we  reflect  accurately  the 
studies  to  which  we  are  referring. 

That  is  the  accurate  presentation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  but  let 
me  just  simply  remind  the  Members 
that  we  have  written  into  the  act.  I 
think,  in  response  to  much  criticism  of 
past  jobs  bills  certain  provisions  which 
were  intended  to  make  this  a  tighter 
and  certainly  a  better  crafted  bill. 
Those  provisions  which  such  amend- 
ments as  this  would  permit  a  waiver  to 
be  granted  against  their  operation,  in- 
clude antidiscrimination,  antisubstitu- 
tlon.  wage  ceilings,  prohibitions 
against  political  activity,  union  organi- 
zation, health  and  safety. 


Now,  this  is  much  broader  than  just 
the  minimum  wage.  Any  of  these  pro- 
visions can  be  waived. 

For  instance  the  antisubstltution 
provision  could  be  waived  because 
then  the  local  jurisdiction  could  lay 
off  adults  in  order  to  employ  youth  at 
a  much  lower  wage. 

Certainly  by  waiving  health  and 
safety  provisions  one  could  say  this 
would  make  more  money  available  for 
the  employment  of  youth  or  other 
groups. 

So,  that  I  think  the  gentleman's 
intent  may  be  good  but  certainly  the 
result  would  be  disastrous.  I  would 
only  want  to  do  this  to  remind  the 
body  that  under  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
drafted  20  percent  of  the  money  will 
go  to  youth.  Now,  this  Is  not  just  black 
youth.  It  is  youth  of  all  kinds. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  use  that  pro- 
vision, if  the  gentleman  is  interested 
in  youth,  including  black  youth,  let  us 
use  that  well  crafted  provision  which 
sets  aside  20  percent  of  the  money  for 
youth  rather  than  using  the  method 
that  he  is  using  to  reach  the  same 
people. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment  Act 
(H.R.  1036)  refocuses  our  attention— 
and  the  Nation's— on  the  Achilles  heel 
of  economic  policy,  the  persistence  of 
staggering  unemployment.  After  9 
months  of  so-called  economic  recovery, 
the  national  unemployment  rate  still 
is  higher  than  at  any  point  since  the 
Depression  of  the  1930's. 

Nearly  18  million  workers— one-sixth 
of  the  labor  force— are  now  either  un- 
employed, underemployed,  or  dropouts 
from  the  labor  force.  The  black  jobless 
rate  of  20  percent  Is  more  than  double 
the  rate  among  white  workers,  and  the 
jobless  rate  for  black  teenagers  has 
continued  to  climb  and  now  stands  at 
more  than  50  percent. 

Large  areas  of  the  Nation  remain 
economically  depressed,  particularly 
the  older,  industrial  centers.  Michi- 
gan's jobless  rate  exceeds  14  percent; 
Detroit's  unemployment  rate  stands  at 
20  percent.  Fourteen  States  still  expe- 
rience double-digit  jobless  levels.  Basic 
industrial  sectors.  Including  construc- 
tion, mining,  metals,  machinery,  autos, 
and  steel,  remain  depressed. 

The  conventional  wisdom  holds  that 
overall  economic  growth  will  spur  job 
creation,  promote  a  fair  distribution  of 
jobs  among  all  groups  and  regions,  and 
lead  to  jobs  that  provide  an  adequate 
income.  Just  the  opposite  has  taken 
place  under  this  so-called  recovery. 
Job  creation  is  more  skewed  than  ever 
across  regions  and  among  groups,  and 
the  shift  to  lower  paying  "service" 
jobs  at  the  expense  of  high-paying  in- 
dustrial jobs  has  only  deepened  the 
dual-labor  market  that  has  been  devel- 


oping. A  novel  feature  of  this  so-called 
recovery  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
private  sector  is  achieving  better  bal- 
ance sheets  precisely  by  eliminating 
workers  through  laborsaving  devices, 
for  example,  labor-displacing  technol- 
ogies, more  overtime  for  the  existing 
work  force,  and  so  forth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  current  economic  situation 
is  revealing  a  decoupling  of  job  growth 
and  economic  growth,  rather  than  a 
convergence. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  Is  a  constructive  step  in  deal- 
ing with  the  unemployment  crisis.  It 
reasserts  the  Federal  responsibility  In 
job  creation.  It  links  job  creation  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed  with  meet- 
ing essential  community  needs  in  the 
areas  of  community  improvement 
projects  as  well  as  public  service  deliv- 
ery. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  tmemployment 
situation  today  requires  a  thorough- 
going reexamination  of  economic 
policy.  At  the  heart  of  the  problem  Is 
the  failure  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  zero  in  on  the  compelling 
public  interest  in  making  the  elimina- 
tion of  unemployment  the  top  nation- 
al priority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  92,  noes 
327,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  350] 

AYES— 92 

Archer 

Holt 

Rudd 

Badham 

Hopkins 

Schaefer 

Barllett 

Hunter 

Schulze 

Bateman 

Hyde 

Sensenbrenner 

Bethune 

Ireland 

Shaw 

Biliralcis 

Kasich 

Shumway 

Broomfield 

Kramer 

Shuster 

BroyhiU 

Lagomarsino 

Siijander 

Burton  (IN) 

LatU 

Skeen 

Campbell 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Chappie 

Lewis  <FL) 

Smith.  Denny 

Cheney 

Livingston 

Smith.  Robert 

Coats 

Loefner 

Solomon 

Corcoran 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Crane,  Philip 

Lungren 

Stenholm 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

Stump 

DeWine 

Martin  (IL) 

Sundquist 

Dreier 

Martin  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCain 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenbom 

McCoUum 

Vucanovich 

Fiedler 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Fields 

Morrison  <WA) 

Weber 

Forsythe 

Packard 

Whilehurst 

Gelcas 

Parris 

Whittaker 

Gingrich 

Pashayan 

Winn 

Goodling 

Paul 

Wolf 

Gregg 

Ray 

Young  (AK) 

Hartnett 

Roberts 

Young (PL) 

Hiler 

Robinson 

Zschau 

Hillis 

Roth 
NOES-327 

Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Anderson 
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IMI 


Andrews  <NC) 

Prank 

Andrews  (TX) 

Franklin 

Annunzlo 

Frenzel 

Anthony 

Frost 

Applegate 

Puqua 

AuColn 

Oarcia 

B&mard 

Oaydos 

Barnes 

Gejdenson 

Bates 

Gephardt 

BedeU 

Gibbons 

Bellenson 

Oilman 

Bennett 

Gltckman 

Bereuter 

Gonzalez 

Berman 

(3ore 

BevlU 

Gradison 

Btacgl 

Gray 

BUley 

Green 

Boehlert 

Guarlni 

Boras 

Gunderson 

Boland 

Hall  (IN) 

Boner 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bonior 

Hall.  Sam 

BorsU 

HamUton 

Bosco 

Hammerschmidt 

Boucher 

Hance 

Boxer 

Hansen  (ID) 

Breaux 

Hansen  (OT) 

Brltt 

Harkln 

Brooks 

Harrison 

Brown  (CA) 

Hatcher 

Brown  (CO) 

Hawkins 

Bryant 

Hayes 

Burton  (CA) 

Hefner 

Byron 

Hertel 

Carney 

Hightower 

Carper 

Horton 

Carr 

Howard 

Chandler 

Hoyer 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Clarke 

Huckaby 

Clay 

Hughes 

Cllnger 

Hutto 

Coelho 

Jacobs 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jeffords 

CoUins 

Jenkins 

Conable 

Johnson 

Conte 

Jones  (NO 

Conyers 

Jones  (OK) 

Cooper 

Jones  (TN) 

Coughlin 

Kaptur 

Courter 

Kastenmeler 

Coyne 

Kazen 

Craig 

Kennelly 

Crockett 

Kildee 

D' Amours 

Kindness 

Daniel 

Kogovsek 

Daschle 

Kolter 

Daub 

Kostmayer 

Davis 

LaFalce 

de  la  Garza 

Lantos 

Delliims 

Leach 

Derrick 

Leath 

Dickinson 

Lehman  (CA) 

Dingell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Dixon 

Leland 

Donnelly 

Lent 

Dorgan 

Levin 

Dowdy 

Levine 

Downey 

Levitas 

Duncan 

Lipinski 

Durbin 

Lloyd 

Dwyer 

Long (LA) 

Dymally 

Long(MD) 

Dyson 

Lott 

Early 

Lowry  (WA) 

Eckart 

Luken 

Ed«ar 

Lundine 

Edwards  (AL) 

MacKay 

Edwards  (CA) 

Madigan 

Emerson 

Markey 

English 

Marlenee 

Erdreich 

Marriott 

Evans (lA) 

Martin  (NY) 

Evans (IL) 

Martinez 

FasceU 

Matsui 

Fazio 

Mavroules 

Peighan 

Mamoli 

Perraro 

McCandless 

Fish 

McCloskey 

Flippo 

McCurdy 

Florlo 

McDade 

FoglietU 

McEwen 

Foley 

McGrath 

Ford  (MI) 

McHugh 

Pord(TN) 

McKeman 

Fowler 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mtkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MIneta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 


Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA; 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 


Vento 

Voikmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson 


Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING- 14 


Aspin 
Bonker 
Coleman  (TX) 
Dicks 
Gramm 


Hall  (OH) 

Heftel 

Kemp 

Moakley 

Pritchard 


Ridge 
Stark 

Williams  (MT) 
Williams  (OH) 


D  1740 

Messrs.  CHANDLER,  CRAIG,  and 
HANSEN  of  Idaho  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY 

Mr.    MURPHY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy:  Page 
45.  after  line  24.  insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(i)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  123(g)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  as  in 
effect  on  April  1.  1981.  shall  apply  to  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  against  program  abuses,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  nepotism,  conflicts-of-in- 
terest:  the  charging  of  fees  in  connection 
with  participation  in  the  program;  excessive 
or  unreasonable  legal  fees:  the  improper 
commingling  of  funds  under  this  Act  with 
funds  received  from  other  sources;  the  fail- 
ure to  keep  and  maintain  sufficient,  audita- 
ble.  or  otherwise  adequate  records;  kick- 
backs; political  patronage;  violations  of  ap- 
plicable child  labor  laws;  the  use  of  funds 
for  lobbying  local.  State,  or  Federal  legisla- 
tors, and  the  use  of  funds  for  activities 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  proper 
operation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MURPHY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1036.  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) for  a  very  well-crafted  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  that  we  are 


considering  is  urgently  needed  by  mil- 
lions of  long-term  jobless  Americans  as 
well  as  by  thousands  of  communities 
across  the  country  that  have  vital 
work  waiting  to  be  done. 

The  onset  of  an  economic  recovery 
has  not  alleviated  the  need  for  a  com- 
munity jobs  program.  Unemployment 
in  New  York  City  was  10.6  percent  in 
August,  unchanged  from  July  and 
barely  changed  from  the  10.7  percent 
rate  of  the  previous  year. 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  pock- 
ets of  high  unemployment.  Across  the 
country,  there  were  still  nearly  11  mil- 
lion unemployed  in  August,  with  an 
additional  1.7  million  so  discouraged 
they  had  abandoned  the  search  for 
work.  Nearly  6  million  more  have  been 
forced  to  work  part  time  though  they 
need  full-time  jobs.  A  key  measure  of 
labor  market  hardship— total  weeks  of 
unemployment— is  still  rising  rapidly. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  long-term 
jobless  are  not  receiving  any  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits. 

Among  blacks,  unemployment  is  20 
percent;  among  Hispanics.  almost  13 
percent.  For  black  teenagers,  it  is  a 
staggering  53  percent,  and  for  all 
youths,  the  jobless  rate  is  23  percent. 
The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  would  help  alleviate  the 
hardship  and  suffering  associated  with 
the  statistics.  Second,  it  would  help 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  through  the 
taxes  paid  by  workers  under  the  pro- 
gram and  the  savings  in  Federal  out- 
lays for  services  to  the  unemployed, 
such  as  welfare  and  food  stamps.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  each 
extra  percentage  point  of  unemploy- 
ment adds  from  $25  to  $30  billion  to 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Finally,  this  program  would  revital- 
ize communities  across  America  that 
have  foregone  needed  repairs  and  ren- 
ovations and  have  curtailed  human 
services  because  of  Federal  program 
cutbacks  and  the  recession.  The  pro- 
gram would  allow  communities  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped and  veterans,  to  renovate  com- 
munity buildings,  repair  roads  and 
bridges,  carry  out  emergency  food  and 
shelter  programs  and  provide  library 
services.  Under  title  III  of  the  bill, 
funds  would  go  to  colleges  and  school 
districts  to  upgrade  their  facilities. 
Possible  projects  under  this  education 
program  include  making  buildings 
energy-efficient  or  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  and  converting  unused 
buildings  into  adult  education  centers. 
Lessons  from  public  jobs  programs 
of  the  psist  have  been  important  in  de- 
veloping this  program.  The  bill  has 
the  strongest  provisions  against  abuse 
that  have  ever  been  written  into  a 
Federal  jobs  program.  It  insures 
against  the  substitution  of  federally 
subsidized  jobs  for  local  jobs  with  an 
automatic  review  process  and  a  com- 
plaint process  for  persons  who  are  al- 


legedly displaced  by  the  program.  The 
jobs  have  to  be  in  short-term  projects 
that  will  supplement  and  not  supplant 
current  services.  As  a  further  protec- 
tion against  abuse,  pairticipants  will  be 
certified  as  eligible  by  State  employ- 
ment agencies,  rather  than  by  local 
elected  officials. 

Eligibility  is  restricted  to  individuals 
who  have  been  unemployed  at  least  15 
of  the  20  preceding  weeks,  with  priori- 
ty given  to  those  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed the  longest  or  who  belong  to 
households  where  no  one  else  is  work- 
ing full-time. 

Another  major  departure  from  past 
public  service  jobs  programs  is  that 
local  governments  may  contract  with 
private  firms  to  carry  out  the  projects 
and  participants  can  be  trained  for  pri- 
vate sector  openings. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  authorization, 
at  $3.5  billion,  is  expected  to  create 
500,000  jobs.  Future  authorizations 
will  be  set  at  20  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  per- 
sons multiplied  by  $10,000.  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  job  under  the  pro- 
gram. Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  will 
be  used  for  community  projects  and  20 
percent  for  educational  facility 
projects.  In  addition,  20  percent  of  the 
funds  under  both  categories  must  be 
spent  on  part-time  jobs  for  youth,  not 
to  exceed  32  hours  per  week  and  sup- 
plemented by  8  hours  of  education  or 
training. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  or 
of  the  Emergency  Jobs  Act  that  have 
been  enacted  recently.  JTPA  is  a  train- 
ing program  and  the  Emergency  Jobs 
Act  accelerated  already  planned 
spending  for  public  works.  The  com- 
munity renewal  employment  program 
supplements  training  programs  and  is 
not  meant  to  prepare  individuals  to 
enter  the  labor  force.  Unlike  the  legis- 
lation enacted  earlier,  it  is  targeted  to 
areas  with  higher  than  average  unem- 
ployment and  to  people  who  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  unsub- 
sidized  jobs. 

Economic  necessity.  community 
needs  and  human  compassion  combine 
to  give  high  priority  to  passing  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
any  weakening  amendments  and  to 
vote  for  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the 
Community  Renewal  Act.  special  ef- 
forts are  necessary  to  prevent  fraud 
and  other  abuses.  Strong  enforcement 
provisions  were  taken  under  CETA  in 
order  to  insure  that  employment  and 
training  opportunities  are  provided  on 
an  equitable  basis.  In  its  brief  history, 
from  1973  to  1982.  CETA  was  amended 
8  times  and  proliferated  12  separate 
programmatic  titles,  parts,  and  sub- 
parts. The  constant  legislative  changes 
helped  strengthen  the  bill  by  provid- 


ing equal  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities to  all  Americans. 

However,  in  any  jobs  program,  there 
is  the  danger  of  political  abuses. 
Under  CETA  in  fiscal  year  1980  an 
amendment  was  enacted  into  law  to 
prevent  nepotism,  and  other  discrimi- 
natory hiring  practices.  This  amend- 
ment had  the  effect  of  insuring  non- 
discrimination and  helped  foster  equal 
opportunity.  To  help  strengthen  the 
Community  Renewal  Act,  I  am  offer- 
ing an  enforcement  provision  to  assure 
against  program  abuses,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  nepotism  and  political 
patronage. 

In  my  congressional  district,  there  is 
an  average  unemployment  rate  of  16.4 
percent  which  is  well  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals are  long-term  unemployed— many 
for  15  weeks  or  more. 

This  bill  is  specifically  targeted  for 
our  long-term  unemployed,  and  we 
want  to  make  every  assurance  that 
these  funds  reach  those  Americans 
who  are  most  devastated  by  the  reces- 
sion. Therefore,  the  tough,  antinepo- 
tism  provision  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  funds  under  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act  will  be  used 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing 
temporary  jobs  to  those  in  greatest 
nee(i— the  long-term  unemployed. 

D  1750 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  managers  on  this 
side  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. We  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  we  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  sure  this 
side  will  support  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  one  additional  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  61,  after  line  12.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  506.  In  administering  the  programs 
for  which  funds  are  provided  by  this  Act  to 
promote  productive  employment.  100  per 
centum  of  the  employment  created  by  this 
Act  shall  go  to  individuals  who  are  classified 


as  having  been  unemployed  for  -'t  least  fif- 
teen weeks  immediately  prior  to  i  ho  date  of 
individual  application  for  employment 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  earli- 
er I  offered  an  amendment  sin'i'ar  to 
this.  It  is  the  100-percent  ameiu'ment, 
trying  to  assure  that  all  of  the  money 
in  the  bill  will  go  to  people  >vho  are 
unemployed.  The  objections  raised  to 
that  amendment  earlier  were  that  I 
had  put  6  weeks  in  instead  of  15  weeks 
in  order  to  broaden  the  base  of  the 
number  of  people  unemployed  who 
would  be  covereci. 

So  this  new  amendment  goes  to  15 
weeks  and  it  has  the  same  number  of 
weeks  in  it  as  the  bill.  In  other  words, 
only  people  who  had  been  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  more  would  be  eligible 
for  the  coverage. 

The  other  objection  raised  to  the 
amendment  at  the  time  that  I  offered 
it  was  that  I  had  made  it  applicable  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
act.  Under  the  new  amendment  that  I 
am  offering,  it  would  be  15  weeks  prior 
to  the  individual  application  for  em- 
ployment or  for  employment  under 
this  act.  In  other  words,  once  the  indi- 
vidual walked  in,  all  he  would  have  to 
demonstrate  is  that  he  had  been  un- 
employed for  15  weeks  prior  to  that 
application. 

In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  meet 
the  objections  that  were  raised  earlier, 
but  still  focus  on  the  fact  that  I  want 
the  money  that  is  going  to  be  spent 
under  this  act  to  go  to  people  who  are 
unemployed  and  not  get  siphoned  off 
as  it  has  been  siphoned  off  in  nearly 
all  the  other  programs  that  have  been 
enacted  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
past. 

What  this  amendment  attempts  to 
do  is  to  assure  that  the  money  that  is 
spent  for  employment  goes  to  the  un- 
employed. In  this  case  it  will  have  to 
be  people  who  were  unemployed  for  15 
weeks  or  more.  I  think  it  is  a  fairly 
simple  amendment,  given  the  discus- 
sion that  we  had  previously.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  to  go  into  all  the  justifi- 
cations that  I  made  previously.  The 
Members  want  to  go  home.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  get  a  vote  on  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee might  accept  this  one  since  it 
meets  the  objections  that  they  have 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fortunately  the 
amendment  moves  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; unfortunately,  it  does  not  im- 
prove very  much  on  the  previous 
amendment  which  wsis  offered. 

The  first  defect  in  thus  amendment, 
as  I  can  see  it  as  it  is  now  drafted,  is 
that  there  are  some  people  who 
cannot  document  their  work  record. 
This  is  primarily  true  in  the  case  of 
women  and  youth  who  do  not  have  a 
really   documentable   work   record   in 
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line  with  the  Employment  Service.  So 
It  allows  no  nexibility  In  those  few  In- 
stances In  which  the  Employment 
Service  would  have  to  make  a  judg- 
ment. 

But  I  think  the  more  serious  defect 
is  In  the  change  from  the  15  weeks. 
That  is  15  continuous  weeks  prior  to 
the  application  as  it  is  now  drafted  in 
the  bill,  which  allows  15  out  of  20 
weeks.  That  is  the  usual  language  in 
such  bills  of  this  nature,  to  provide 
not  15  continuous  weeks,  but  15  out  of 
20.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  there 
may  be  some  interruption  during  that 
20-week  period. 

An  individual,  for  example,  may  be 
laid  off  for  a  day  or  may  leave  the  job 
for  a  day  or  just  a  few  days,  but  go 
back  or  may  be  employed,  in  this  in- 
stance, for  only  a  day  or  two.  which 
would  break  his  20-week  cycle  but  he 
is  still  unemployed.  So  out  of  that  20 
weeks,  we  do  allow  some  flexibility  so 
that  individuals  who  may  in  good  con- 
science seek  and  obtain  some  employ- 
ment to  get  off  the  unemployment 
rolls,  work  for  a  day  or  two,  and  only 
that,  during  that  cycle. 

This  would  completely  eliminate 
that  individual  who  is  genuinely  un- 
employed but  who  makes  the  attempt 
to  get  off  the  unemployment  rolls. 
This  amendment  would  obviously 
eliminate  that  individual.  I  think  that 
alone  would  make  this  a  very  defective 
approach  and  I  would  suggest  that  we 
turn  this  amendment  down  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  23,  noes  73. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1036,  the  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  This  legislation  is  of  the 
highest  priority.  It  will  enable  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  discour- 
aged job  seekers  to  obtain  gainful 
work  on  projects  and  activities  that 
are  necessary  and  worthwhile.  States 
and  localities  will  benefit  from  these 
undertakings  through  improved  facili- 
ties and  better  public  services.  The  fi- 
nancial condition  of  communities  will 
be  revitalized  by  the  influx  of  earned 
incomes  which  will  flow  into  the  local 
economies. 

My  support  and  enthusiasm  for  this 
legislation  reflects  my  confidence  that 
it  will  provide  the  economic  stimulus 
that  is  desperately  needed  by  the 
Nation  and  by  recession-ravaged  areas 
such  as  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Even 
before  Reaganomics  plunged  this 
Nation  into  a  deep  recession,  the 
Great  Lakes  region  was  suffering  from 
a  prolonged  depression  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic ills  of  the  automobile,  steel,  and 


allied  industries.  Though  the  recent 
recession  was  an  unsettling  and  pain- 
ful experience  for  many  parts  of  our 
Nation,  it  dealt  a  near-fatal  blow  to 
citizens  in  industrial  States  such  as 
Michigan  where  double-digit  unem- 
ployment had  already  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect. 

When  President  Reagan  took  office 
in  January  1981.  the  Nation  was  expe- 
riencing an  unemployment  rate  of  7 
percent,  but  Michigan's  rate  was 
almost  twice  as  high,  and  my  district, 
the  15th,  had  a  distressing  rate  of  11.7 
percent.  By  the  beginning  of  1983, 
after  2  years  of  Reaganomics.  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  had  climbed  to 
11.3  percent,  but  Michigan's  had  sky- 
rocketed to  16.5  percent.  Today,  de- 
spite the  administration's  ballyhoo 
about  an  economic  recovery,  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  remains  at 
an  intolerable  level  of  9.5  percent,  and 
Michigan's  rate  is  an  appalling  14.3 
percent.  Alarming  as  they  are,  these 
statistics  do  not  begin  to  dramatize  the 
human  suffering  and  hopelessness 
that  has  dogged  the  heels  of  the  un- 
employed. Continued  high  unemploy- 
ment has  placed  an  onerous  burden  on 
our  Nation  and  has  exacted  an  even 
heavier  toll  from  its  victims. 

WhUe  administration  officials  boast 
about  an  economic  recovery,  more 
than  10  million  jobless  Americans  are 
asking  "where?"  Over  7  million  dis- 
couraged jobseekers  have  stopped 
asking  "when?"  Last  week  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  reported 
that  jobless  rates  had  dropped  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  But  those  data 
represent  mincing  decreases  in  exorbi- 
tant unemployment  rates.  Despite  this 
reduction  in  unemployment,  only  five 
States  have  unemployment  rates 
below  6  percent.  This  is  an  intolerable 
situation  that  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fester  while  we  wait  for  further  im- 
provements in  the  economy.  We  must 
act  now  to  put  people  back  to  work. 
H.R.  1036  is  the  vehicle  that  will 
achieve  that  objective  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively. 

This  legislation  will  provide  worth- 
while employment  to  the  long-term 
unemployed.  Eligible  participants  will 
be  employed  in  projects  and  activities 
which  are  sorely  needed.  Their  earned 
incomes  will  stimulate  local  economies 
and  help  to  ease  the  revenue  shortfalls 
of  local  governments.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  this  legislation  is 
not  designed  to  create  work  merely  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  It  will  not  generate  unneces- 
sary, unwanted  projects  and  activities. 
Rather,  the  legislation  will  place 
people  in  significant  work  projects  and 
public  service  activities  that  have  been 
neglected  because  local  communities 
have  lacked  financial  resources.  Be- 
cause of  declining  revenues  and  Feder- 
al budget  reductions,  local  govern- 
ments have  been  forced  to  delay  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  public  fa- 


cilities and  to  cut  back  on  public 
safety  and  fire  protection  and  to 
reduce  public  health  services.  The  em- 
ployment authorized  by  this  bill  will 
be  in  projects  and  activities  which 
have  been  documented  as  needing  im- 
mediate attention.  Because  of  the 
severe  economic  recession  caused  by 
this  administration's  policies,  public 
facilities  have  deteriorated  and  public 
services  have  been  curtailed  drastical- 
ly. It  is  in  these  vital  areas  that  the 
bill  authorizes  funding  to  create  jobs 
in  activities  that  will  enhance  the 
quaility  of  living  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  bill  de- 
fines and  delineates  the  types  of 
projects  and  activities  that  will  be 
funded.  These  include  projects  to 
repair,  rehabilitate,  or  improve  public 
facilities;  to  conserve,  rehabilitate,  and 
improve  public  lands,  and  activities 
relative  to  public  safety,  health,  and 
social  services. 

H.R.  1036  is  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  previous  public  service  em- 
ployment programs.  It  is  highly  tar- 
geted to  individuals  who  have  experi- 
enced protracted  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment and  to  areas  with  higher  than 
average  unemployment  rates.  Job  cre- 
ation will  be  concentrated  in  areas 
where  unsubsidized  employment  is  se- 
verely limited  due  to  overall  economic 
conditions.  The  bill  requires  that  the 
jobs  that  are  created  must  be  in  activi- 
ties which  are  coordinated  with  longer 
term  economic  development  plans.  Pri- 
ority funding  will  be  given  to  projects 
which  are  tied  to  expansion  of  private 
sector  employment.  To  prevent  fraud, 
abuse,  and  the  substitution  of  Federal 
funds,  the  bill  provides  for  the  most 
stringent  and  most  enforceable  ac- 
countability of  any  Federal  program. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  as 
the  economy  improves,  the  funding 
level  for  job  creation  decreases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stranglehold  of 
high  unemployment  must  be  broken. 
The  most  expeditious  and  effective 
means  of  reducing  unemployment  and 
revitalizing  our  economy  is  enactment 
of  H.R.  1036.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  beneficial  employment  oppor- 
tunities as  quickly  as  feasible  and  to 
assure  adequate  monitoring  and  eval- 
uation of  the  results  on  a  foUowup 
basis.  The  bill  establishes  deadlines  for 
notification  by  the  Secretary  and  re- 
sponses by  eligible  units  of  Govern- 
ment so  that  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility and  funding  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities can  be  accomplished  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  The  legis- 
lation places  an  emphasis  on  activities 
that  are  as  labor  intensive  as  possible 
so  that  the  maximum  number  of 
meaningful  jobs  will  be  created  expe- 
ditiously with  the  funds  authorized. 
However,  fiscal  controls  and  adminis- 
trative responsibility  are  not  sacrificed 
to  the  requirements  of  prompt  imple- 
mentation. 


This  legislation  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  last  resort  opportunity  for  job- 
less individuals  who  have  been  unable 
to  secure  employment  in  the  regular 
economy.  However,  the  jobs  funded 
under  this  legislation  are  to  be  consid- 
ered transitional  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide useful  work  until  individuals  are 
able  to  secure  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment. In  recognition  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  these  jobs  and  the  need  for 
individuals  to  be  able  to  seek  jobs  in 
the  regular  economy,  the  bill  requires 
that  individuals  be  given  time  off  from 
their  jobs  to  search  for  regular  em- 
ployment. I  am  confident  that  the 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  has 
been  developed  will  make  this  program 
the  most  effective  public  service  pro- 
gram the  Congress  has  ever  enacted. 

Our  committee  has  designed  a  bill 
that  responds  quickly  to  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed and  discouraged  job  seekers.  It 
provides  for  speedy  implementation 
within  a  framework  of  fiscal  controls 
and  administrative  accountability.  The 
legislation  concentrates  on  persons 
with  the  longest  history  of  unemploy- 
ment in  areas  with  the  highest  rates 
of  unemployment.  To  assure  that  the 
targeted  individuals  are  reached,  the 
bill  requires  that  90  percent  of  the  po- 
sitions must  be  filled  by  persons  who 
have  been  certified  as  having  been  un- 
employed 15  weeks  or  more  or  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits.  The  other  10  percent  may  be 
persons  who  have  had  sporadic  work 
experiences,  who  do  not  have  a  docu- 
mentable  work  history,  but  who  have 
the  requisite  skills  to  fill  a  nonmana- 
gerial  position  in  a  particular  project. 
Careful  consideration  has  been  given 
to  assuring  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  through  the  designation 
of  specific  projects  and  activities  that 
are  permitted  to  be  undertaken.  In  ad- 
dition, the  jobs  must  be  in  activities 
which  are  coordinated  with  longer 
term  economic  development  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  amazing  to  me 
that  any  of  my  colleagues  can  oppose 
this  bill  on  the  basis  that  the  economy 
has  supposedly  recovered.  I  know  that 
the  newspapers  and  the  TV  news 
shows  have  announced  a  recovery,  but 
I  also  know  that  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  still  higher  than  at 
any  time  in  the  40  years  which  preced- 
ed Mr.  Reagan's  Presidency. 

When  Mr.  Reagan  ran  for  office,  he 
claimed  that  7  percent  unemployment 
was  a  depression.  How  can  9.5  percent 
unemployment  be  a  recovery?  Only  8 
of  the  50  States  have  unemployment 
rates  below  7  percent  today.  More 
than  10  million  Americans  cannot  find 
a  job.  What  kind  of  a  recovery  leaves 
10  million  Americans  without  work,  60 
percent  of  them  without  unemploy- 
ment benefits? 

Even  States  with  normally  strong, 
diversified  economies  such  as  Texas 
and  California  are  still  deep  in  a  reces- 


sion. More  than  a  million  people  are 
seeking  work  without  success  in  Cali- 
fornia. More  than  600,000  are  looking 
for  work  in  Texas,  the  heart  of  the 
Sun  Belt's  once-booming  economy. 

And  within  the  recession  those 
States  are  suffering,  there  are  major 
pockets  of  real  depression.  Stockton, 
Calif.,  has  an  unemployment  rate  of 
14.8  percent;  Modesto,  Calif.'s  unem- 
ployment rate  is  17.6  percent.  Dozens 
of  Texas  counties  have  double-digit 
unemployment  rates. 

No  recovery  has  reached  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  where  the  unem- 
ployment rate  still  exceeds  13  percent 
and  where  one-third  of  the  work  force 
in  certain  cities  and  counties  has  been 
jobless  for  months  or  years. 

No  sober  person  can  claim  that 
Michigan  needs  no  help,  that  the 
575.000  unemployed  Michiganites  do 
not  need  jobs,  or  that  the  hard-pressed 
local  governments  in  Michigan  cannot 
find  work  in  the  community  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

For  proof  of  the  Nation's  continuing 
economic  difficulties.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  following  charts, 
which  show  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' most  recent  unemployment  fig- 
ures for  Michigan  and  selected  cities 
and  counties  from  other  States: 

CURRENT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  FOR  MICHIGAN  CITIES 
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In  six  of  seven  Louisiana  cities,  un- 
employment is  worse  now  than  it  was 
a  year  ago: 

PERCENT  UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Each  of  Alabama's  major  cities  is 
still  suffering  from  double-digit  unem- 
ployment rates: 

Alabama 13.0 

Birmingham 11-7 

Huntsville 10.0 

Mobile 141 

Montgomery 10.6 

Tuscaloosa H-' 

Six  of  Illinois'  nine  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  still  suffering  from 
double-digit  unemployment: 

Illinois ll-' 

Bloomington-Normal 8.1 

Champaign-Urbana-Rantoul 6.9 

Chicago 10-7 

Davenport -Rock  Island-Moline 14.3 

Decatur 14-9 

Kankakee 16.7 

Peoria 167 

Rockford 14.1 

Springfield 8.3 

Even  in  States  where  the  statewide 
unemployment  rate  is  relatively  low. 
certain  cities  and  counties  remain 
plunged  in  a  depression.  In  Minnesota, 
for  example,  where  the  7.5-percent  un- 
employment rate  is  below  the  national 
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average,  the  Duluth-Superlor  SMSA 
has  15.2  percent  unemployment.  The 
same  is  true  in  Florida,  where  the 
Lakeland-Winter  Haven  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  17  percent. 

If,  as  Mr.  Reagan  claims,  the  econo- 
my has  recovered,  one  thing  is  very 
clear.  We  need  the  jobs  bills  even 
during  a  recovery.  We  need  H.R.  1036. 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  lt.« 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  support  H.R.  1036,  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  It  has 
been  my  position  since  the  beginning 
of  the  President's  so-called  program 
for  economic  recovery  that  we  must 
address  unemployment  first. 

In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Wisconsin,  which  includes  the  Mil- 
waukee-Waukesha area  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  workers  are 
facing  unbelievable  difficulties  in 
making  ends  meet.  We  still  have 
double-digit  unemployment;  we  still 
have  massive  layoffs  in  our  factories 
and  businesses;  small  businesses  are 
failing,  and  workers  are  running  out  of 
benefits.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  in  the 
Milwaukee  area  we  have  not  recovered 
smd  Federal  policies  must  be  imple- 
mented so  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  proposes  to  es- 
tablish a  job-creation  program  that 
could  create  500,000  jobs  in  fiscal  1984. 
Importantly,  these  are  not  make-work 
jobs  but  community  repair,  recreation, 
and  necessary  service  jobs  that  will  se- 
riously improve  our  communities. 

The  bill  has  provisions  to  support 
private  sector  employment  and  assure 
that  the  Federal  Government  gets  a 
maximum  return  for  its  spending.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  fair,  equitable 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  our  com- 
munities, our  workers,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  one  who  has  voted  for  every 
single  major  jobs  bill  that  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  last  several  years,  every 
single  unemployment  compensation 
bill  including  the  one  that  was  cleared 
prior  to  the  August  recess  extending 
FSC  benefits  in  Wisconsin,  and  against 
every  single  Reagan  budget  cut  that 
was  harmful  to  workers  and  the  poor 
and  middle-income  individuals.  I  be- 
lieve the  Community  Renewal  Act  is 
the  next  logical  step  to  putting  our 
economy  back  on  its  feel.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  support  it.« 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1036.  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act.  spon- 
sored by  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague.  Representative  Au- 
gustus Hawkins. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  body  to 
act  on  the  issue  of  unemployment  in  a 
constructive,  creative,  productive  and 
positive  fashion.  According  to  the 
most  recent  statistics  released  by  the 


Labor  Department,  the  joblessness 
rate  for  the  month  of  August  held 
steady  at  9.5  percent.  This  means  that 
10.7  million  persons  are  still  out  of 
work.  Unemployment  for  black  Ameri- 
cans is  a  shocking  21  percent.  More- 
over, joblessness  among  black  youths 
in  the  16  to  19  age  group  soared  from 
48.1  percent  in  July  to  53  percent  in 
August. 

The  White  House  is  said  to  be 
pleased  with  the  economy's  progress  in 
recovering  from  the  recession.  But  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  and  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  White  House  on  the 
matter  of  jobs.  We  in  Congress  must 
not  only  propose,  but  pass  legislation 
which  will  contribute  to  employment 
for  those  who  are  without  jobs. 

H.R.  1036  is  a  modest  jobs  creation 
initiative  which  will  provide  employ- 
ment for  approximately  1  million  per- 
sons. How  can  we  sit  idly  by  while  over 
10  million  persons  are  out  of  work?  We 
have  sat  for  far  too  long.  The  State  of 
Ohio  has  an  unemployment  rate  of 
10.9  percent,  which  means  that  Ohio 
ties  with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
terms  of  having  the  ninth  highest  un- 
employment rate  in  this  Nation.  What 
am  I  to  tell  my  constituents  when  I 
have  to  face  them  weekend  after  week- 
end? I  surely  carmot  tell  them  to  wait 
a  little  longer.  They  have  waited  long 
enough. 

H.R.  1036  would  serve  to  provide  im- 
mediate assistance  to  unemployed  per- 
sons by  funding  essential  jobs  in  such 
critical  areas  as  emergency  food  and 
shelter  programs,  disaster  relief,  road, 
bridge,  water  and  sewer  repair,  erosion 
and  flood  control,  rehabilitation  of 
aging  school  buildings,  as  well  as  other 
vitally  needed  community  projects. 

Approximately  93  percent  of  the 
community  improvement  funds  would 
be  distributed  to  local  governments 
serving  populations  over  50.000  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  the  relative  severi- 
ty of  unemployment.  The  other  7  per- 
cent would  be  divided  with  5  percent 
set  aside  for  employment  in  State-ad- 
ministered programs  and  facilities 
such  as  State  parks  and  hospitals  and 
2  percent  for  native  American  tribal 
governments.  H.R.  1036  establishes 
the  following  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds. 

One-third  of  the  funds  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  the  eligible  area. 

One-third  to  be  allocated  according 
to  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
in  excess  of  a  6.5-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  eligible  area. 

One -third  to  be  allotted  according  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
excess  of  the  national  employment 
rate  in  the  eligible  area. 

This  act  would  authorize  $5  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  period  of  au- 
thorization is  open  ended,  and  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  years  after  1983.  the 
amount  of  authorization  would  vary 


according  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons.  The  projected  authori- 
zation figure  for  1984  is  $10  billion. 

In  this  bill,  any  youngster  over  16 
years  of  age  who  has  been  certified  by 
his/her  respective  State  employment 
service  agency  as  having  been  unem- 
ployed for  at  least  15  of  the  20  weeks 
prior  to  application  would  be  eligible 
for  employment.  A  good  number  of 
unemployed  citizens  across  this  coun- 
try have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Some  are  no  longer  el- 
igible. Many  belong  to  households 
where  no  other  member  is  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis.  H.R.  1036  is  de- 
signed in  structure  to  insure  that  re- 
spective State  employment  agencies 
see  to  it  that  these  needs  and  circum- 
stances as  well  as  any  others  by  tradi- 
tionally underrepresented  groups, 
such  as  women  and  minorities,  are  en- 
hanced to  the  fullest. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  would  give  priority  attention 
to  economically  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed youths.  A  special  and  notewor- 
thy incentive  of  this  act  is  one  which 
would  allow  high  school  dropouts  to 
become  employed— provided  that  they 
agree  to  reenroU  and  pursue  their  edu- 
cation. Approximately  20  percent  of 
the  community  improvement  funds 
would  be  directed  to  employ  youths  in 
part-time  jobs  that  would  not  exceed 
38  hours  per  week.  Each  and  every 
participating  youth  would  have  to  be 
enrolled  in  high  school,  a  high  school 
equivalency  program,  or  a  skill  train- 
ing program  for  at  least  8  hours  per 
week. 

No  one  who  is  presently  employed 
would  risk  being  replaced  by  a  partici- 
pant in  any  jobs  program  funded  by 
this  piece  of  legislation.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  direct  prohibition  against  the 
displacement  of  any  regular,  unsubsi- 
dized  worker  and  includes  a  number  of 
provisions  designed  to  insure  that  this 
does  not  occur.  One  such  provision  es- 
tablishes a  complaint  process  to  ad- 
dress allegations  of  the  substitution  of 
subsidized  workers  for  regular  work- 
ers. Another  such  provision  Includes 
the  prohibition  against  contracting 
out  work  that  would  normally  be  per- 
formed by  public  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1036  represents 
an  intelligent,  well  thought  out  ap- 
proach to  a  complex,  urgent  problem 
which  is  before  us.  There  exists  in 
America  real  human  beings  whose  not 
having  jobs  Is  causing  much  hardship 
and  suffering.  The  national  adminis- 
tration does  not  seem  to  understand 
this. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  Is  just  one  small  step  toward 
solving  this  Nation's  unemployment 
problems.  But  it  is  an  opportunity 
that  we  should  not  overlook.  If  we  are 
sincere  and  committed  to  this  cause. 
This  cause  which  I  speak  of  is  that 
which    will    enable    each    and    every 


American  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
work  to  find  employment.  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
support  H.R.  1036.  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act.» 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Employment  Act, 
which  will  provide  more  than  $9  mil- 
lion to  localities  In  the  Ninth  District 
of  Virginia  for  employment  of  jobless 
people  on  needed  public  facility  repair 
and  improvement  projects. 

More  than  29,000  individuals  in  my 
congressional  district  are  unemployed 
and  cannot  find  work.  The  long-prom- 
ised economic  recovery  has  yet  to  pro- 
vide Its  benefits  to  those  portions  of 
the  country  which,  like  southwest  Vir- 
ginia, are  dependent  on  basic  Indus- 
tries which  have  been  devastated  by 
high  interest  rates,  diminished  domes- 
tic demand  and  aggressive,  subsidized 
foreign  competition.  H.R.  1036  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  these  areas  to  put 
people  back  to  work  so  that  they  may 
provide  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families. 

The    House    Education    and    Labor 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  proud  to 
serve,  carefully  crafted  this  program 
to  assure  that  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed would  receive  the  bulk  of  the 
employment  opportunities.  To  assure 
that  Federal  funds  are  used  for  appro- 
priate projects,  the  committee  speci- 
fied the  activities  that  could  be  funded 
through  the  program.  To  encourage 
private  sector  employment,  the  com- 
mittee allowed  for  localities  to  con- 
tract with  private  firms  to  carry  out 
authorized   projects.   And   to   address 
the  urgent  need  for  educational  facili- 
ty repair  and  rehabilitation,  the  com- 
mittee   authorized    $700    million    for 
school-related  construction  projects.  I 
am  pleased  that  Virginia  will  receive 
$10.7  million  for  school  construction 
and  repair  under  title  III  of  H.R.  1036. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee    constructed    a    targeting 
mechanism  that  will  direct  funds  to 
those  localities  with  the  most  severe 
unemployment   problems.    Too   often 
the  distribution  of  Federal   funds   is 
based  on  political  clout  and  not  on 
genuine  need.  Chairman  Hawkins  of 
the  Employment  Opportunities  Sub- 
committee  is   to   be   commended   for 
working  closely  with  Members  repre- 
senting rural  areas  with  high  unem- 
ployment to  assure  that  our  communi- 
ties will  receive  a  fair  share  of  funds 
for  community  employment  projects. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  stood  In  this 
Chamber  during  the  debate  on  phase  I 
of  the  jobs  program,  the  emergency 
appropriations  jobs  bill.  Despite  un- 
precedented levels  of  unemployment, 
some  Members  opposed  the  bill  and 
said  we  should  do  nothing.  Those 
Members  were  wrong,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congress  enacted 
phase  I  of  the  jobs  program.  The  Vir- 
ginia Highlands  Airport   Commission 


in  Abingdon,  Va.,  recently  received  a 
$537,000  jobs  bill  grant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  fund 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  air- 
port runway.  That  project  will  not 
only  provide  jobs  Immediately  to  the 
unemployed  in  Washington  County 
and  Bristol,  it  will  also  enhance  the 
area's  economic  development  efforts 
over  the  long  term.  Federal  jobs  pro- 
grams do  work,  and  they  do  provide 
real  benefits  to  needy  people  in  our 
communities. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act.  With  more 
than  10  million  Americans  still  out  of 
work,  29,000  of  whom  live  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  we  must  enact 
phase  II  of  the  jobs  program  as  soon 
as  possible.* 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1036,  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act,  and  I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  their  fine  work  in  drafting  this  es- 
sential legislation. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  make 
an  Investment  In  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  resource— its  people— and  this 
Investment  will  provide  a  substantial 
stimulus  to  the  economy  as  unem- 
ployed citizens  become  productive 
workers  and  taxpayers,  instead  of  tax 
users. 

Despite  some  signs  of  economic  re- 
covery, the  current  9.5  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  is  still  higher  than  the 
levels  during   any  previous  recession 
since  the  1930's.  In  my  own  State  of 
California,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
9.8  percent,  and   10.3  percent  of  the 
Nation's    long-term    unemployed    are 
California  residents.  Behind  these  sta- 
tistics lie  millions  of  stories  of  individ- 
ual   and   family   hardships.    Children 
frequently  suffer  the  effects  of  unem- 
ployment as  they  become  the  victims 
of  Increased  child  abuse,  infant  mor- 
tality, childhood  Illnesses  and  anxiety. 
In     addition     to     the     tremendous 
human  costs,  unemployment  also  im- 
poses a  huge  burden  on  the  Federal 
budget.   Every   1   percent   Increase  In 
the  unemployment  rate  adds  approxi- 
mately $25  to  $30  billion  to  the  Feder- 
al  deficit.   The   legislation  before   us 
today   would   create   roughly   500.000 
jobs  In  fiscal  year  1984,  taking  people 
off   the   welfare    and   unemployment 
rolls  and   enabling  them   to  become 
productive   members   of  society.   The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
made  a  convincing  case  that  the  cost 
of  this  legislation  will  be  completely 
offset  by  the  Increased  tax  revenues 
and   reduced   benefit   costs   that   will 
result  from  the  jobs  created  under  this 
bill. 

H.R.  1036  has  been  carefully  drafted 
to  insure  that  it  will  employ  people  to 
meet  essential  local  needs.  It  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  that  record  numbers  of 
workers    remain    unemployed    while 


critical  work  goes  undone  in  every 
community  in  this  Nation.  Serious  de- 
ficiencies persist  in  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation and  water  systems,  and 
many  of  our  public  schools  are  in  a 
desperate  state  of  disrepair.  In  addi- 
tion, many  communities  face  an 
urgent  need  for  Improvements  in 
public  safety  and  health  programs,  as 
well  as  for  Increases  in  services  such  as 
child  care  and  emergency  food  and 
shelter.  It  is  a  terrible  waste  to  permit 
the  deterioration  of  public  facilities 
and  the  curtailment  of  vital  services  at 
a  time  of  massive  unemployment. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  takes 
a  modest  step  toward  providing  these 
vital  community  services,  and  it  will 
enable  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens   to    become    productive    workers 
again.  The  need  for  this  measure  is 
clear,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
It  their  strongest  possible  support.* 
•  Mr.    LEVINE    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon),  which 
I  believe  Is  being  gratuitously  attached 
to  this  vital  piece  of  employment  legis- 
lation. As  we  are  all  aware,  over  10 
million  Americans  are  presently  job- 
less, and  even  the  most  hopeful  projec- 
tions indicate  that  unemployment  will 
remain  above  7.5  percent  throughout 
most    of    1986.    H.R.    1036    addresses 
Itself  to  what  Is  perhaps  our  most  seri- 
ous economic  problem,   by  providing 
jobs  for  individuals  experiencing  long- 
term  unemployment.  However,  In  ac- 
cepting   this    amendment.     Congress 
shifts  its  focus  from  the  Immediate  ne- 
cessity of  helping  to  put  people  back 
to  work  and  repairing  community  fa- 
cilities, to  enacting  a  burdensome,  re- 
dundant,  and   discriminatory   regiila- 
tlon. 

At  Issue  here  is  not  whether  you 
support  draft  registration  or  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  but  rather  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law.  As  over  96 
percent  of  all  young  men  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  the  record  clear- 
ly shows  that  enforcement  has  been 
very  successful.  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  the  compliance  rate  is  so  high  be- 
cause the  vast  majority  of  young  men 
are  law  abiding.  We  should  not  forget 
that  a  severe  penalty  for  any  young 
man  already  exists— 5  years  Imprison- 
ment and  $10,000  in  fines— to  discour- 
age nonreglstrants.  Given  that  a  strict 
law  is  already  on  the  books  punishing 
nonreglstrants,  I  am  not  sure  that 
adding  a  redundant  penalty  to  H.R. 
1036  will  induce  any  additional  non- 
reglstrants to  comply  with  the  law. 
Rather,  such  a  program  will  only  ser\'e 
to  discourage  Individuals  who  have  not 
registered  for  the  draft  from  Incrimi- 
nating themselves  and  from  applying 
for  assistance  under  this  program. 

In  light  of  the  probable  ineffective- 
ness of  this  proposal,  I  believe  that  It 
will  unnecessarily  delay  and  increase 
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the  cost  of  the  implementation  of  this 
critical  Jobs  creating  legislation.  I  tun 
aware  that  my  colleague  from  New 
Yoric  has  been  successful  in  attaching 
a  similar  amendment  to  financial  aid 
legislation  and  to  a  Job  training  act.  I 
would  like  to  luiow  to  what  extent 
these  nonreglstrant  penalty  provisions 
have  successfully  encouraged  compli- 
ance with  the  draft  legislation  law. 
Universities  and  colleges  which  have 
begun  to  verify  compliance  with  draft 
registration  have  justifiably  com- 
plained that  administrative  costs  of 
enforcement  are  enormously  burden- 
some. The  University  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  estimates  that  its  enforce- 
ment costs  may  reach  $15,000  this 
year.  At  what  cost  to  Government 
should  we  adopt  legislation  which  rep- 
licates existing  statutes  without  im- 
proving compliance  with  the  law?  I 
would  suggest  that  attachment  of  this 
provision  to  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act  will  not  at  all  in- 
crease compliance  and  will  burden  us 
all,  increasing  the  cost  of  this  jobs  pro- 
gram suid  stalling  the  selection  process 
of  hiring  unemployed  workers. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  legal  legitimacy  of  this  provision. 
In  nillng  on  the  constitutionality  of 
linking  draft  registration  to  student 
aid,  a  U.S.  district  court  struck  down 
the  law  earlier  this  year.  This  provi- 
sion which  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
attach  to  H.R.  1036  is  similarly  consti- 
tutionally questionable.  Under  this 
proposal  an  individual  is  presumed  to 
be  guilty  of  not  registering  for  the 
draft  until  he  certifies  that  he  has 
done  so.  To  my  knowledge,  it  has 
never  been  part  of  our  legal  tradition 
to  punish  individuals  for  a  crime  with- 
out due  process  of  law  and  under  the 
presumption  of  their  guilt. 

Equally  disturbing  is  that  fact  that 
this  provision  is  clearly  discriminatory. 
It  imposes  an  inequitable  burden  of 
proof  on  young  men,  not  on  older  men 
or  young  women,  and  narrowly  seeks 
to  punish  only  those  young  men  who 
are  currently  unemployed  and  might 
qualify  for  this  jobs  program. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  eventually  ex- 
pected to  rule  on  the  legality  of  link- 
ing draft  registration  to  student  aid. 
While  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Court 
will  find  such  a  legislative  move  un- 
constitutional, I  am  more  concerned 
with  preventing  implementation  of 
this  similar  provision,  which  has  nei- 
ther legal  foundation  nor  effective  ap- 
plication to  the  bill  we  are  debating 
today.* 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1036,  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  session.  With 
10.7  million  individuals  unemployed— 
9.5  percent  of  the  work  force— Con- 
gress is  morally  mandated  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  alleviate  this  crisis 


on  our  domestic  front.  It  Is  uncon- 
scionable that  the  percentage  of  un- 
employment is  higher  than  it  was 
during  the  peak  of  the  Depression.  Ac- 
cording to  even  the  most  optimistic  in 
the  administration,  the  unemployment 
rate  in  1986  will  still  be  7.6  percent— 
significantly  above  a  full-employment 
level.  The  President  seems  to  be  ignor- 
ing the  high  unemployment  in  this 
Nation  because  of  his  preoccupation 
with  slashing  much-needed  funds  vital 
to  the  survival  of  people  who  merely 
seek  to  go  back  to  work. 

H.R.  1036  is  a  critical  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  would  reduce  the 
high  unemployment  rate  by  putting 
approximately  500,000  people  back  to 
work.  In  addition,  the  act  creates  the 
jobs  in  the  sector  of  the  labor  force 
that  can  improve  the  infrastructure  of 
our  localities  and  our  educational  fa- 
cilities. The  bill  also  includes  a 
nujnber  of  provisions  designed  to 
Insure  the  accountability  of  the  pro- 
gram and  prevent  misuse  of  taxpayer 
dollars.  The  $3.5  billion  authorization 
will  allow  us  to  put  Americans  back  to 
work.  The  funds  will  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  severity  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  States  and  localities.  This 
approach  to  our  national  war  against 
unemployment  is  the  most  effective 
appro£u:h  for  dealing  with  the  human 
tragedy  of  the  recession. 

This  administration  has  chosen  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  at  the  escalating  sig- 
nificance of  unemployment.  The 
White  House  is  more  concerned  with 
slashing  social  programs  than  with 
committing  itself  to  full  employment. 
This  House  cannot  sit  idly  by— we 
must  pass  H.R.  1036.« 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act.  This 
measure  is  strong  medicine  for  a  seri- 
ous problem  that  has  permeated  the 
entire  country,  and  which  refuses  to 
remedy  itself.  The  bill  is  a  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation  that  authorizes 
$3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  for 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
to  cover  labor  costs  associated  with 
employing  unemployed  individuals  in 
the  repair,  maintenance  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  community  facilities  without 
displacing  existing  employees. 

Were  this  legislation  simply  a  "make 
work"  bill,  I  would  oppose  it,  but  the 
areas  which  the  Education  and  Labor 
Conunittee  have  addressed  and  which 
will  be  repaired  and  restructured  are 
those  truly  in  need  of  maintenance. 
H.R.  1036  seeks  to  accomplish  several 
things,  among  them  the  employment 
of  individuals  who  have  been  without 
work  for  a  long  period  of  time.  By 
combining  in  this  measure  both  the 
work  that  is  needed  to  help  restore  our 
economy,  and  by  targeting  the  object 
of  this  work,  the  committee  has  fash- 
ioned a  bill  that  significantly  contrib- 
utes to  the  welfare  of  both  the  individ- 
ual and  the  community. 


Those  participating  in  these  commu- 
nity renewal  employment  programs 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age;  they 
must  be  unemployed  and  certified  by 
the  State  employment  service  agency 
as  unemployed:  and  participation  is 
limited  to  52  weeks  in  any  2-year 
period.  Of  the  total  job  creation  au- 
thorization, 80  percent  in  each  fiscal 
year  is  to  be  used  to  cover  labor  costs 
and  administrative  and  equipment 
costs  associated  with  projects  meant  to 
repair,  rehabilitate  or  improve  public 
facilities,  conserve,  rehabilitate  or  im- 
prove public  lands,  and  for  conducting 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare,  including  those  jobs  involving 
public  safety,  health,  and  social  serv- 
ices. 

The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization is  to  be  used  to  repair  and 
renovate  existing  educational  facili- 
ties. Of  this  sum,  75  percent  Is  re- 
served for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  improvements,  part  A,  and  the 
remaining  25  percent  for  higher  edu- 
cation improvements,  part  B. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  especially  impor- 
tant provision  of  H.R.  1036  reserves  20 
percent  of  the  community  improve- 
ment employment  funds  for  the  part- 
time  employment  of  youths  aged  16  to 
19.  Recently.  I  participated  In  a  hear- 
ing In  New  York  City  which  focused 
on  youth  unemployment  and  the  job 
opportunities  available  for  teenagers 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  heard  many 
witnesses  and  heard  many  worthwhile 
suggestions.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  pleased  that  this  section 
has  been  highlighted,  as  well  as  the 
provision  which  allows  for  the  repair 
of  schools.  Perhaps  these  two  provi- 
sions together  will  help  keep  our 
young  people  In  school  and  working  as 
well. 

Although  our  economy  has  experi- 
enced growth  of  recovery  in  recent 
months,  and  unemployment  figures 
have  dropped  steadily.  H.R.  1036  Is  de- 
signed to  enhance  both  the  employ- 
ability  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  ihus  far  unemployed  as  well  as 
making  the  necessary  repairs  and  ren- 
ovations to  publicly  owned  property. 
Its  implementation  will  aid  our  com- 
munities and  its  citizens.  Accordingly. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
certainly  aware  of  the  profound  prob- 
lems this  legislation  is  attempting  to 
address.  Like  my  colleagues.  I  traveled 
throughout  my  congressional  district 
during  the  August  recess  and  contin- 
ually heard  of  the  pain  and  suffering 
that  faces  the  unemployed.  News  of 
the  economic  recovery  sounds  good  to 
those  of  us  who  are  working.  But  for 
those  who  remain  among  the  11  mil- 
lion jobless  Americans.  It  Is  a  cruel  re- 
minder that  the  economy  still  holds  no 
promises  for  the  future. 


This  Congress  has  not  been  insensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 
We  have  provided  jobs  through  Public 
Law  98-8.  This  bill  Is  expected  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  up  to  600,000  per- 
sons. We  have  provided  health  Insur- 
ance for  the  unemployed  whose  health 
benefits  have  run  out.  And  we  have 
provided  emergency  mortgage  assist- 
ance to  unemployed  homeowners 
facing  foreclosure.  I  can  proudly  say 
that  I  supported  each  of  these  bills. 

We  have  reached  the  time,  however, 
when  we  have  to  stop  treating  symp- 
toms and  begin  looking  at  the  source 
of  our  Nation's  unemployment  prob- 
lems. Uke  the  little  Dutch  boy.  we 
keep  trying  to  plug  the  holes  In  the 
dam.  one  finger  at  a  time.  We  have 
run  out  of  fingers  now— it  Is  time  for 
us  to  look  at  why  the  dam  has  been 
leaking. 

Most  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the 
sources  of  our  current  problems.  The 
administration's  unprecedented  de- 
fense buildup,  coupled  with  massive 
tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy,  have  brought 
us  deficits  unmatched  by  any  previous 
administration.  These  deficits  began 
rising  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  tightening  the  money 
supply.  These  two  conflicting  policies 
caused  a  dramatic  reduction  In  the 
availability  of  capital  for  private  In- 
vestment, and  our  economy  plunged 
into  the  worst  recession  in  nearly  40 
years. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  is  not  only 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  narrow, 
short-term  attempt  to  solve  a  massive 
national  problem.  It  is  also  because 
this  legislation  contains  a  bad  alloca- 
tion formula  that  Is  intended  to  pro- 
vide jobs  primarily  in  large,  urban 
areas.  In  addition,  this  formula  is 
based  on  last  year's  statewide  unem- 
ployment rates,  which  Ignores  the  fact 
that  many  States,  such  as  Oklahoma, 
only  began  to  experience  the  recession 
In  the  last  12  months.  According  to 
these  figures,  Oklahoma's  Second  Dis- 
trict contains  only  one  county  with  an 
unemployment  rate  above  the  national 
average.  In  reality,  15  out  of  17  coun- 
ties In  my  district  had  jobless  rates 
above  the  national  average  of  9.5  per- 
cent in  July,  1983. 

A  brief  look  at  the  formula  share  by 
county  reveals  how  pitifully  these 
counties  would  fare  under  this  legisla- 
tion. My  own  calculations  show  that 
title  II  and  title  III.  part  A,  which 
comprise  93  percent  of  the  funding  for 
this  bill,  would  create  an  average  of 
only  11.54  jobs  per  county.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  calling  this  a  jobs  bill 
In  my  district. 

Congress  can,  and  should,  be  creat- 
ing jobs.  But  we  can  best  do  that  not 
by  enacting  more  short  term,  low  skill 
public  service  jobs  programs,  but  by 
pursuing  a  rational  fiscal  policy  that 
lowers  deficits  and  encourages  growth 
in  the  private-sector.* 


•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
plaud the  intention  of  the  authors  of 
this  bill  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
long-term  unemployment.  But  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  method  they 
have  chosen,  because  It  cannot,  by  Its 
very  nature,  have  the  intended  result. 
This  is  basically  a  public  works  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  which  has  failed  in 
the  past  to  result  in  any  net  new  pro- 
ductive jobs.  We  must  do  better  for 
the  American  people  because  Jobs  for 
all  people  Is  too  Important  an  Issue  to 
be  discussed  only  In  the  sense  of  public 
service  employment. 

When  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
long-term  unemployment,  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  those  who  are  un- 
employed because  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  economy,  and  those  who 
would  remain  unemployed  even  If  the 
economy  were  operating  near  Its  ca- 
pacity. 

In  the  first  case,  It  Is  quite  clear  that 
economic  recovery  Is  the  only  answer. 
Even  if  we  completely  Ignore  the  cost 
of  this  program,  the  $5  billion  In  this 
bill,  at  $10,000  per  worker,  would 
affect  less  than  5  percent  of  the  10.6 
million  Americans  who  are  still  unem- 
ployed. If  we  really  want  to  help  the 
unemployed,  our  first  duty  is  to  en- 
courage the  economic  recovery  which 
has  begun  under  President  Reagan's 
policies.  Indeed,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  already  come  down  from  10.8 
to  9.5  percent.  But  that  Is  not  far 
enough. 

Even  for  the  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  unemployed  who  could  conceiv- 
ably be  affected  by  this  bill,  we  must 
consider  the  offsetting  cost.  Money 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  come  out  of  the  sky.  It  must  be 
raised  either  by  taxation  or  by  borrow- 
ing savings.  In  either  case,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  merely  taking  resources  which 
could  otherwise  be  devoted  to  private 
Investment  and  private  jobs.  Even  If 
we  assume  that  the  Government  Is  as 
efficient  as  the  private  sector,  no  new 
jobs  can  be  created  In  this  way.  If  the 
Government  Is  less  efficient  as  an  em- 
ployer, then,  on  balance,  jobs  will  be 
lost,  not  gained. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  case  of 
Americans  who  would  remain  unem- 
ployed even  if  the  economy  were  to  re- 
cover—those who  are  chronically  un- 
employed. Why  are  they  not  being 
hired  to  fill  productive  jobs  in  private 
business?  There  can  be  only  one 
reason:  The  cost  of  hiring  them  ex- 
ceeds the  market  value  of  their  serv- 
ices. An  employer  cannot  hire  a 
worker  if  he  loses  money  by  doing  so. 
There  are  basically  three  ways  of 
solving  this  problem.  First,  we  can  In- 
crease the  value  of  the  unemployed 
person's  services,  through  education 
and  training.  Second,  we  can  lower  or 
remove  barriers,  such  as  unnecessary 
regulations,  which  artificially  raise  the 
cost  of  hiring.  And  third,  we  can  lower 


the  cost  of  working  or  hiring  by  lower- 
ing tax  rates  on  working  or  hiring. 

All  of  these  methods  are  part  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  program, 
and  should  be  supported  If  we  are  seri- 
ously committed  to  reducing  the 
number  of  long-term  unemployed.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  these  measures  is 
the  primary  object  of  H.R.  1036. 

Even  so,  I  believe  we  can  go  further 
than  we  have  already  done.  I  am  about 
to    Introduce    a    bill    to    reduce    the 
number    of    chronically    unemployed 
workers  by  putting  them  into  produc- 
tive private-sector  jobs.  The  bill  would 
give  the  unemployed  the  option  of  col- 
lecting unemployment  compensation, 
or  of  turning  over  a  re-employment 
voucher  to  an  employer  willing  to  hire 
him  or  her.  The  unemployment  vouch- 
er would  be  worth  half  the  amount  of 
unemployment  benefits,  for  twice  the 
person's  remaining  period  of  eligibil- 
ity.  This   would   reduce   the   cost   of 
hiring  and  increase  the  wages  an  em- 
ployer could  pay  for  an  unemployed 
person's  services.   It   Is   an   approach 
which  truly  can  begin  to  reduce  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  who 
would  otherwise  fail  to  benefit  from 
the  general  economic  recovery. 

We  should  also  pass  the  enterprise 
zone  bin  to  reach  out  to  inner  cities 
for  employment  and  entrepreneurial 
opportunities.  Again  I  applaud  the  au- 
thors of  this  bill.  But  I  say  to  my  good 
friends  that  to  do  any  benefit  to  the 
unemployed,  we  need  not  only  a  good 
intention  but  also  a  good  program.  My 
friends  have  the  first,  but  not  the 
second.  I  would  like  to  offer  to  work 
with  them  to  devise  an  effective  pro- 
gram which  will  really  work  for  all 
people. 

The  best  thing  we  could  do  is  to 
fight  for  lower  taxes,  sound  money 
and  low  Interest  rates  plus  stable  ex- 
change rates  to  help  boost  American 
exports. 

We  can  put  this  country  back  to 
work  but  let  us  do  it  in  the  private 
sector  where  It  expands  the  wealth  of 
our  Nation  as  opposed  to  the  public 
sector  approach  which  consumes  the 
wealth  of  our  Nation.* 
*  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Shortly,  we  will  be  voting  on  a  bill 
that  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  unemployed  In  our  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve the  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
Just,  is  humane,  and  demonstrates  a 
real  commitment  to  alleviating  the 
suffering  experienced  by  the  jobless  of 
this  great  country. 

Let  me  relate  to  you  the  problems 
that  exist  in  my  district— one  of  many 
areas  In  our  country  suffering  from 
the  dlsasterous  effect  of  depression- 
era  conditions. 

I  represent  the  27th  District  of 
Texas.  This  extends  from  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  south  along  the  gulf  coast  to 
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Brownsville.  It  is  an  area  whose  econo- 
my is  dependent  upon  fishing,  petro- 
chemicals, and  in  the  Brownsville 
area,  tourism  and  merchandising. 
Corpus  Christl  has  been  reeling  from 
the  effects  of  the  depressed  oil  indus- 
try. While  unemployment  nationwide 
has  declined  slightly.  Corpus  Christi's 
rate  continues  to  climb.  Currently  the 
figure  stands  at  11.7  percent,  up  from 
10  percent  earlier  this  year. 

The  southern  part  of  my  district 
borders  the  nation  of  Mexico.  This 
part  of  the  United  States  historically 
has  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in 
all  of  the  50  States.  Not  only  has  this 
area  been  affected  by  our  economic 
problems,  but  every  facet  of  the  busi- 
ness and  merchandising  community 
has  been  hit  by  the  peso's  devalu- 
ation—from real  estate  to  supermar- 
kets. Small,  locally  owned  businesses 
have  been  hardest  hit.  There  have 
been  over  112  bankruptcy  declarations 
in  the  past  year.  Unemployment  in 
this  part  of  the  Texas  Valley  consist- 
ently hovers  around  17  percent— and 
the  figures  are  even  more  frightening 
in  neighboring  counties. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  in  my  part  of  the 
State.  However,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  of  H.R.  1036  is  that  it 
will  restore  hope  to  those  who  have 
long  since  given  up  hoping.  It  will  pro- 
vide employment  for  over  900  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  in  my  district, 
alone. 

It  is  time  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  our  impoverished  citizens.  We  must 
insure  that  families  have  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  feed  and  house  their 
children  and  themselves.  We  must 
guarantee  that  all  Americans  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  live  a  decent  and 
productive  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  demonstrating  to  the  unemployed 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  that  we 
are  concerned  about  their  plight  and 
that  we  are  doing  everything  within 
our  power  to  alleviate  their  suffering. 
I  urge  you  to  support  this  most  impor- 
tant bill.* 

•  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1036. 
the  Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act.  also  known  as  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  jobs  bill. 

This  legislation  will  provide  tempo- 
rary jobs  and  other  services  which 
local  communities  are  hard-pressed  to 
provide  due  to  budgetary  cutbacks  and 
the  recent  recession.  The  temporary 
jobs  would  be  targeted  to  the  long- 
term  unemployed. 

Although  recent  unemployment  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  the  Nation's  job- 
market  conditions  are  improving  sig- 
nificantly, the  hardships  associated 
with  joblessness  are  not  starting  to 
fade.  One  measure  of  labor-market  dis- 
tress—total weeks  of  unemployment- 
is  still  rising  rapidly.  Another  meas- 
urement   of    employment    dislocation 


hit  a  post-war  high  this  summer  as  the 
number  of  persons  out  of  work  for  27 
weeks  or  more  surged  to  nearly  3  mil- 
lion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  There  are  still  millions  of 
unemployed  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try that  desperately  need  our  help. 
When  Congress  enacted  the  emergen- 
cy jobs  bill  earlier  this  year,  the  legis- 
lation did  not  go  far  enough  toward 
providing  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
Very  little  has  also  been  done  to  help 
women,  minorities,  and  youth. 

H.R.  1036  authorizes  a  counter-cycli- 
cal jobs  program  that  provides  jobs  for 
persons  who  are  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. The  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  estimates  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  result  in  the  creation  of  over 
900,000  jobs.  Even  if  the  bill  is  reduced 
to  the  spending  levels  specified  in  the 
first  budget  resolution,  or  $3.5  billion, 
approximately  500.000  jobs  would  be 
created. 

The  legislation  has  built-in  safe- 
guards to  insure  accountability  of  the 
program  and  its  funds.  These  safe- 
guards include  limits  on  wages  and 
length  of  employment,  quarterly  re- 
ports filed  by  the  local  governments 
that  describe  the  uses  of  the  funds,  an 
automatic  review  process,  a  complaint 
process,  and  a  certification  procedure 
to  insure  that  participants  are  eligible 
for  employment. 

In  addition,  the  bill  is  targeted  to 
those  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
high  unemployment. 

I  believe  it  is  our  job  as  legislators  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed  indi- 
viduals of  this  country,  people  who  in 
many  cases  are  not  unemployed  by 
choice  and  who  are  desperately  look- 
ing for  employment.  They  would 
rather  work  and  earn  even  a  small 
amount  of  money  than  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  welfare 
payments,  and  they  want  a  chance  to 
regain  their  self-esteen. 

There  are  some  who  will  criticize 
this  bill  because  they  feel  it  could 
jeopardize  the  economic  recovery 
which  is  underway.  I  ask  you.  has  the 
economic  recovery  started  in  your 
area,  in  northwest  Indiana,  the  majori- 
ty of  steel,  industrial,  and  construction 
workers  are  still  suffering  just  as 
much  as  before. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  1036  will  help  the 
long-term  unemployed.  It  will  help 
women,  minorities,  and  youth  who  did 
not  receive  much  help  from  the  previ- 
ous jobs  bill  enacted  by  this  Congress. 
It  will  help  those  areas  with  high  un- 
employment. And  it  has  safeguards  to 
insure  program  accountability  and 
spending.  More  than  22  percent  of  my 
constituents  do  not  work. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  each  of  you 
to  support  this  legislation.  Thank 
you.« 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  Mr.  Hawkins. 


My  colleague  proposes  to  set  the 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  level  at 
$3.5  billion  in  conformity  with  the 
level  allotted  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  want  to 
point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Hawkins  amendment  is  precisely  what 
is  needed  at  this  time.  When  we  look 
at  the  very  severe,  long-term  nature  of 
the  current  unemployment  crisis,  we 
see  that  the  need  for  a  concerted  com- 
munity renewal  program  is  absolutely 
necessary.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act.  Its  effects  will  be  twofold:  Jobs 
will  be  provided  for  citizens  suffering 
from  long-term  unemployment,  and 
our  blighted  communities  will  be  re- 
newed. Any  person  who  has  been  un- 
employed or  is  unemployed  will  sup- 
port this  initiative  if  asked.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for 
us  to  seek  out  the  people  standing  in 
unemployment  lines,  and  to  offer  their 
opinions  to  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  my  re- 
marks in  support  of  my  colleague's 
amendment.* 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1036.  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, for  bringing  this  desperately 
needed  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  must  emphasize  "desperately 
needed  "  because  that  is  what  the  con- 
stituents in  my  district  tell  me— they 
desperately  need  jobs. 

There  is  no  economic  recovery  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  We  have  the 
unwanted  and  dubious  distinction  of 
having  among  the  highest  percentage 
of  long-term  unemployed  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  many  people  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  1  or  2  years  and 
thousands  of  them  no  longer  receive 
unemployment  compensation. 

These  people  do  not  want  to  go  on 
welfare.  These  people  do  not  want  to 
collect  food  stamps.  These  people  do 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  stand  in  food 
lines  to  get  free  cheese. 

These  proud  hard-working  people 
want  a  job.  They  cannot  understand 
why  this  Government  will  give  them 
all  of  the  things  they  do  not  really 
want  but  must  have  to  survive— but 
will  not  give  them  the  one  thing  they 
desperately  want  and  need— a  regular 
job. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  those 
who  most  need  the  help— the  long- 
term  unemployed.  We  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  the  2.5  million  Americans 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  27 
weeks  or  more.  We  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  the  1.4  million  Americans 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  over  1 
year. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  50 
or  60  percent  of  the  unemployed  who 
do  not  receive  any  unemployment  ben- 
efits. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remember 
that  these  millions  of  people  are  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their 
own  and  they  cannot  wait  2  or  3  years 
until  an  economic  recovery  trickles 
down  to  lift  them  out  of  their  misery. 
We  must  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families  until  the  economy  can  gener- 
ate enough  jobs.  But  that  will  only 
happen  if  we  reject  Reagan  economic 
policies  of  big  deficits  and  big  tax 
breaks  for  the  wealthy. 

I  wouli  like  to  comment  on  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  attempt  to  paint 
this  as  a  make-work  jobs  bill. 

Since  when  is  rebuilding  our  crum- 
bling infrastructure  a  make-work  jobs 
program.  This  bill  gives  us  a  chance  to 
begin  this  important  work.  We  have  so 
many  roads  and  bridges  to  repair  and 
so  many  unemployed  people  who  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  the  work; 
so  what  are  they  waiting  for? 

Since  when  is  the  renovation  of 
public  buildings  a  make-work  job? 
Since  when  is  home  weatherization  a 
make-work  job?  Since  when  are  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  programs,  nu- 
trition programs,  child  care  programs, 
public  library  programs,  elderly  and 
handicapped  programs  and  public 
health  programs,  programs  that  create 
make-work  jobs? 

These  are  all  projects  and  programs 
that  are  needed  and  projects  and  pro- 
grams that  will  create  real  and  mean- 
ingful jobs  for  those  who  need  them. 

The  other  argument  against  this  bill 
is  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  deficit. 
Once  again,  the  opponents  argument 
does  not  hold  water. 

The  facts  are  that  it  is  unemploy- 
ment that  contributes  to  the  deficit. 
Each  1 -percent  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment adds  an  estimate  $25  to  $30  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit.  These  are  not  my 
figures,  these  are  figures  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  By 
putting  thousands  of  people  to  work 
we  can  reduce  the  deficit  by  reducing 
the  outlays  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  welfare  and  by  increas- 
ing the  tax  revenue. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  again  emphasize 
that  there  is  an  obvious  and  desperate 
need  for  this  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  giving  thousands 
of  Americans  some  hope  for  their  fu- 
tures.* 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
in  March,  the  House  passed  an  emer- 
gency jobs  bill.  The  bill  provided  that 
additional  money  would  be  funneled 
into  a  variety  of  existing  public  works 
programs  to  stimulate  jobs  in  our  com- 
munities. At  that  time.  I.  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  expressed  some  reserva- 
tions not  about  the  undeniable  neces- 
sity of  the  bill,  but  about  its  inadequa- 
cy in  improving  conditions  for  the 
long-term  unemployed. 

Now  we  are  voting  on  phase  II  of 
March's  jobs  bill.  This  second  part  is 
specifically  designed  to  ease  the  plight 


of  the  long-term  unemployed.  This  bill 
is  a  responsible  solution  to  our  con- 
tinuing problem  with  high  unemploy- 
ment. With  Representative  Hawkins' 
amendment,  it  is  not  a  budget  buster. 
Unemployment  is  continuing  to  rob 
our  Nation— each  percentage  point  of 
unemployment  costs  the  Government 
anywhere  from  $22  to  $27  billion  in 
lost  taxes  and  unemployment  benefits. 
Is  not  it  better  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  constructive  job 
opportunities  than  to  pay  these  work- 
ers additional  welfare  payments? 

The  human  costs  are  not  as  easy  to 
calculate,  but  are  much  more  stagger- 
ing. Almost  10.7  million  Americans  are 
looking  for  work,  almost  1.7  million 
are  so  discouraged  they  have  quit  look- 
ing and  another  5.8  million  work  part 
time  because  they  cannot  find  full- 
time  jobs. 

There  are  2.4  million  people  in  this 
country  who  have  been  unemployed 
over  6  months.  For  black  workers,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  double  what  it 
is  for  white  workers.  For  black  teen- 
agers, the  unemployment  rate  is  53 
percent. 

These  people  have  no  hope.  The 
issue  is  the  same  as  in  March,  only 
some  administration  officials  seem  to 
think  the  beginning  of  the  recovery 
are  so  rosy  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem has  been  solved.  Assuming  for  a 
moment  that  massive  Federal  deficits 
would  not  choke  off  the  recovery,  the 
jobless  rate  will  remain  at  over  8  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  1984.  The  recovery 
will  not  serve  as  a  quick  cure  for  un- 
employment, especially  for  those  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  so  long. 

This  bill  will  provide  500,000  people 
with  a  chance  to  work.  Their  work  will 
be  productive  since  the  bill  specifies 
activities  such  as  the  repair  of  public 
facilities,  and  the  removal  of  asbestos 
from  our  Nation's  schools.  Jobs  provid- 
ing needed  services  will  also  be  cre- 
ated. These  vital  community  services 
will  include  disaster  relief,  emergency 
food  and  shelter,  child  care  and  serv- 
ices to  veterans,  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly.  Most  important,  under 
this  program,  young  people,  as  part  of 
their  wages,  will  receive  training  in 
trade  skills. 

This  jobs  bill  remains  a  worthy  goal. 
Human  compassion  dictates  its  pas- 
sage, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  doing  just  that.* 
•  Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  rise  and  join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  H.R.  1036. 
Although  the  administration  tells  us 
that  economic  recovery  is  on  the  way, 
all  indications  are  that  this  projected 
recovery  will  exclude  millions  of 
people  who  are  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  becoming  part  of  a  perma- 
nent poverty-stricken  underclass  of 
unemployed  and  unskilled  Americans. 
In  the  First  District  of  Illinois  alone, 
there  are  over  160,000  people  now 
living  below  the  poverty  level,  60,000 


are  out  of  work  and  nearly  60  percent 
of  our  youth  are  unemployed.  As  re- 
ported in  a  recent  Chicago  Sun-Times 
article,  many  of  our  Nation's  college 
students  now  face  the  prospect  of 
graduating  into  futures  of  unemploy- 
ment and  uncertainty. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  America's 
elected  leaders,  to  begin  to  redirect 
our  Government's  attention  towards 
correcting  the  critical  imbalance  in 
the  distribution  of  our  country's  re- 
sources. 

H.R.  1036  is  a  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  proposes  to  create  mean- 
ingful public  and  private  sector  jobs 
for  those  people  hurt  most  by  the  re- 
cession, while  repairing  our  cities  and 
restoring  much  needed  social  service 
programs. 

For  less  than  2  percent  of  the  De- 
fense appropriation  passed  by  the 
House  last  week  H.R.  1036  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit  by  cutting  unemployment  relat- 
ed payments  and  increasing  tax  reve- 
nues: 

Restoring  the  dignity  and  self 
esteem  of  millions  of  Americans:  im- 
proving the  delivery  of  services  which 
affect  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1036.  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Hawkins,  for  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  issue  to  the  fore- 
front. I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  assure  its  swift  passage.* 
*  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
expressing  support  for  H.R.  1036.  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act.  Not  only  will  this  legislation  pro- 
vide jobs  for  upwards  of  500.000  unem- 
ployed Americans,  it  will  enable  our 
local  communities  to  repair  vital 
public  facilities  and  expand  badly- 
needed  social  services. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  despite  the 
recent  upturn  in  the  economy,  unem- 
ployment in  America  remains  at  9.5 
percent.  Among  minorities  and  young 
people  the  unemployment  rate  is  even 
higher,  more  than  double  the  national 
average.  Although  the  Jobs  Training 
Partnership  Act  will  soon  be  providing 
job  training  for  many  individuals  and 
easing  the  long-term  burden  of  jobless- 
ness, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans need  jobs  right  now. 

H.R.  1036  will  address  this  funda- 
mental problem  by  quickly  targeting 
job  funds  to  high  unemployment 
areas.  Any  individual  who  has  been 
out  of  work  for  15  weeks  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  program,  but  priority  will 
be  given  to  those  who  have  either  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits 
or  have  not  been  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

In  answer  to  criticisms  raised  about 
the  now-defunct  CETA  jobs  program, 
H.R.  1036  contains  a  number  of  safe- 
guards  to   assure   that  it  serves  the 
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truly  disadvantaged,  that  it  helps 
workers  make  the  transition  from  a 
temporary  Job  to  permanent  employ- 
ment, and  that  it  does  not  displace 
other  unsubsidized  workers.  Equally 
Important,  H.R.  1036  assures  the  par- 
ticipation of  ethnic  and  racial  minori- 
ties, youth  and  women. 

Local  communities  will  also  benefit 
greatly  from  this  legislation.  Using 
these  funds,  cities  like  Sacramento  will 
be  able  to  Improve  neighborhood 
parks  and  playgrounds,  renovate 
school  buildings,  repair  bridges  or 
fund  any  of  a  number  of  public  im- 
provement projects.  Additionally,  they 
will  be  able  to  expand  such  services  as 
emergency  food  and  shelter  programs, 
child  day  care  and  programs  for  senior 
citizens  and  the  handicapped. 

Thus,  by  creating  public  assistance 
jobs  and  fostering  renewal  of  our  com- 
munities, the  positive  effects  of  H.R. 
1036  will  be  felt  by  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  around  the 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1036, 
the  Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act.  I  want  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
bringing  this  much  needed  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

While  the  President  hails  the  eco- 
nomic recovery,  unemployment  stands 
at  9.5  percent— still  the  highest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression:  10.7  mil- 
lion Americans  are  out  of  work,  sm- 
other 1.7  million  have  become  so  dis- 
couraged they  have  quit  looking  for 
employment  and  5.8  million  workers 
have  had  to  accept  part-time  jobs. 
Wall  Street  may  be  sparkling,  but  a 
cloud  of  hopelessness  and  despair  still 
hangs  over  many  towns  and  cities 
across  this  great  Nation.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  in  my  State  of  New 
Mexico  is  a  staggering  10.6  percent. 
Some  rural  towns  in  my  congressional 
district  continue  to  suffer  from  unem- 
ployment rates  as  high  as  40  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  outra- 
geous for  anyone  to  celebrate  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  when  so  many  people 
are  still  without  work.  We  must  not  sit 
idly  by,  as  some  would  have  us  do, 
while  the  unemployed  reach  out  for 
help.  All  they  are  asking  for  is  a 
chance  to  work.  While  this  administra- 
tion has  slashed  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  poor  and  the  unemployed. 
Congress  must  provide  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  work.  H.R.  1036  is  a 
compassionate  and  responsible  at- 
tempt to  create  this  opportunity. 

This  bill  grants  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  community  improvement 
activities  such  as  road  and  bridge 
repair,  renovation  of  public  facilities, 
improvement  of  parks,  energy  conser- 
vation activities  and  forestry  reclama- 
tion.   These    are    worthy    and    much 


needed  projects  and  are  not  make- 
work  Jobs  as  some  would  contend. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  targets 
funding  to  areas  and  individuals  who 
are  most  in  need— approximately  75 
percent  of  the  funds  will  go  to  areas 
with  unemployment  rates  above  the 
national  average  while  eligible  partici- 
pants will  generally  be  limited  to  those 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  15 
weeks  or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  Congress  ap- 
proved a  $4.6  billion  emergency  jobs 
bill.  H.R.  1036  is  an  important  and 
necessary  second  step  toward  provid- 
ing meaningful  employment  to  those 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
during  this  cruel  recession.  I  urge 
members  to  vote  for  this  important 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we 
heard  the  cry  for  a  jobs  bill  to  help 
the  unemployed  and  help  economic  re- 
covery. The  so-called  jobs  bill  of  last 
year  has  not  helped  to  put  people  back 
to  work,  the  dropping  of  interest  rates 
and  a  reduction  of  inflation  is  the  im- 
petus for  job  creation. 

The  Democrats  are  decrying  the  ne- 
cessity to  pass  H.R.  1036— Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act— as  a  part 
of  the  Democratic  leadership's  Phase 
II  recession  relief  plan.  My  question 
is— who  is  the  relief  really  for?  In  a 
State  where  I  come  from— Idaho,  it 
benefits  no  one.  Just  recently,  a  city  in 
my  district  applied  for  money  through 
the  so-called  jobs  bill  of  last  year  and 
was  turned  down.  Unless  you  are  from 
the  States  with  a  large  population 
base  there  is  no  benefit  of  any  so- 
called  jobs  bill. 

Is  there  a  need  for  this  phase  II  jobs 
bill?  The  unemployment  rate,  which 
was  9.5  percent  in  July  and  August, 
has  declined  steadily  since  the  dismal 
days  of  winter.  And  the  recovery  has 
been  stronger  than  generally  antici- 
pated. The  Government  now  predicts 
a  real  gross  national  product  grrowth  in 
1983  of  5.5  percent,  compared  to  the 
3.1  percent  it  forcast  in  January  in  the 
President's  budget.  This  information 
contradicts  any  logic  for  a  budget- 
busting  jobs  bill. 

This  bill  is  nothing  but  pure  politics. 
If  the  Democrats  really  want  to  put 
people  back  to  work  then  they  should 
stop  passing  bills  that  exceed  the 
budget  resolution  and  stop  the  Gov- 
ernment's printing  press. 

Where  do  the  Democrats  think  the 
money  comes  from  to  fund  these  so- 
called  jobs  bill.  They  come  from  the 
people  who  are  working  and  paying 
taxes.  The  5  billion  called  for  in  H.R. 
1036  has  to  be  obtained  from  some- 
where and  this  probably  means  a  tax 
increase. 

To  pay  for  these  temporary  jobs 
H.R.  1036  will  provide,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  borrow  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  That  will  put  more 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
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to  raise  the  discount  rate  and  retard 
the  economic  recovery  now  underway 
and  contribute  to  high  unemployment. 
The  jobs  provided  by  H.R.  1036  will 
have  no  lasting  value  or  impact  on 
those  people  who  are  unskilled  and 
unemployed.  This  bill  provides  for 
little  or  no  training.  Thus,  when  these 
subsidized  jobs  come  to  a  halt,  they 
will  be  no  better  prepared  for  the  job 
market  than  they  are  now. 

It  seems,  if  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship really  wanted  to  help  facilitate  a 
lasting  economic  recovery,  they  would 
stop  offering  crumbs  and  work  to  pro- 
vide a  climate  for  a  stable  and  long 
economic  recovery.  Instead  of  contin- 
ually playing  politics  with  the  people 
who  are  working  and  paying  taxes, 
they  would  fulfill  their  obligation  of 
reducing  Federal  spending.  Remember 
last  year,  in  the  Tax  Equity  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  (TEFRA)  when  the 
Democratic  leadership  agreed  to  cut 
$3  of  spending  for  every  dollar  in  tax 
increases.  The  people  have  yet  to  see 
anything  remotely  close  to  this  agree- 
ment occur,  in  fact,  for  every  dollar 
raised  by  tax  increases,  only  30  cents 
of  spending  reduction  has  occurred. 

Let  us  stop  playing  politics  with  the 
economic  recovery  and  work  to  put 
more  people  back  to  work.  H.R.  1036 
only  pulls  billions  of  dollars  out  of  a 
recovering  economy,  puts  greater  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates,  and  threatens 
to  take  away  jobs  for  those  who  now 
have  a  job.  This  bill  only  exacerbates 
the  unemployment  situation  by  re- 
moving dollars  from  where  they  can 
be  best  productive,  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate industry— where  80  percent  of  all 
new  jobs  emanate.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  I  spoke  for  a 
moment  about  the  need  for  us  to  help 
alleviate  the  worst  effects  of  our  con- 
tinuing high  unemployment  rate. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  national  un- 
employment figures  have  begun  to  de- 
cline in  the  last  few  months,  unem- 
ployment is  still  over  2  percent  higher 
than  when  the  recession  began— and 
its  expected  to  stay  high.  Even  the 
most  optimistic  projections  show  un- 
employment above  9  percent  through 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  As  I  men- 
tioned yesterday,  unemployment  re- 
mains high  in  my  district  with  the 
July  figures  indicating  that  11  percent 
of  the  work  force  was  unemployed. 
This  occurs  in  the  face  of  a  modest  im- 
provement nationally  and  in  an  area 
of  southern  California  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
in  the  country  during  the  1980's.  This 
indicates  to  me  that  our  area  is  experi- 
encing major  structural  unemploy- 
ment problems  which  will  last  for 
some  months  to  come.  We  need  to 
focus  on  these  problems  and  help 
those  most  severely  affected  by  the 
longest,    hardest   recession   since   the 


1930's— the  long-term  unemployed,  mi- 
norities, and  women. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  problem  via  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Employment  Act  which 
would  appropriate  $3.5  billion  to  high 
unemployment  areas  for  community 
improvement  projects  and  repair  of 
educational  faculties.  The  bill  corrects 
many  of  the  problems  Inherent  in  pre- 
vious jobs-creating  measures  by  pro- 
viding job  opportunities  for  women 
and  minorities,  stronger  protection  of 
unsubsidized  jobs,  and  the  strongest 
accountability  and  abuse  prevention 
provisions  ever  incorporated  into  a 
Federal  jobs  program. 

Some,  of  course,  will  argue  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  money  on  the 
unemployed,  that  to  do  so  will  in- 
crease the  deficit,  resulting  in  in- 
creased interest  rates  and  an  aborted 
recovery.  But  the  money  we  appropri- 
ate today-$3.5  billion— is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  to  the  economy  of  sup- 
porting these  unemployed  people.  For 
every  1  percent  of  unemployment,  ap- 
proximately $25  billion  is  added  to  the 
Federal  deficit  in  lost  tax  revenues 
and  increased  costs.  Surely  this  money 
is  better  spent  on  improving  our  dete- 
riorating infrastructure  and  education- 
al facilities. 

The    Congressional    Budget    Office 
has  estimated  that  an  additional  $17 
billion  a  year  between  now  and  1990  is 
needed  to  repair  the  Nation's  public 
infrastructure.  A  recent  study  by  three 
education  associations  reported  that  in 
our  Nation's  schools  there  is  over  $25 
billion  in  needed  maintenance  that  re- 
mains unattended.  Communities  expe- 
riencing   high    unemployment    often 
cannot,  by  themselves,  afford  to  un- 
dertake these  much  needed  improve- 
ments. By  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  these  communities,  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Employment  Act  ad- 
dresses both  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  our  deteriorating  infrastruc- 
ture. .  , 
This  bill  is  well  suited  to  the  special 
needs  of  my  district.  The  results  of  the 
$7.2  million  estimated  for  allocation  to 
the  inland  empire  would  be  well  uti- 
lized, and  far  exceed  the  short-term 
employment    benefits    which    would 
result.  This  measure  is  not  merely  a 
jobs  bill  for  today's  problems,  but  an 
investment  in  our  future.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1036,  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act.  otherwise 
known  as  jobs  bill  II. 

We  hear  plenty  of  talk  these  days 
about  recovery,  about  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  of  recession.  Some 
people  seem  to  forget  there  are  still 
10.7  million  Americans  out  of  work- 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  since 
the  Great  Depression.  Many  of  these 


Jobless  workers  are  not  close  to  the 
end  of  the  tunnel. 

My  congressional  district  in  Michi- 
gan suffers  from  a  very  high  vmem- 
ployment  rate;  30  percent  of  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  citizens  are  still  without  jobs. 
For  many  of  these  citizens,  the  rosy 
predictions  of  some  economists  are 
nothing  more  than  abstract  numbers. 
The  only  number  that  counts  for 
these  people  is  the  number  of  months 
before  they  can  work  again.  Many 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  work 
and  are  not  even  counted  among  the 
unemployed. 

I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  1036  so  that 
these  workers  can  stand  up  and  be 
counted    again.    This   legislation   will 
provide  employment  opportunities  to 
long-term  unemployed  workers  in  com- 
munities   experiencing    high    Jobless 
rates.  A  majority  of  unemployed  work- 
ers in  rural  and  urban  areas  in  Michi- 
gan will  benefit  greatly  from  this  bill. 
Make  no  mistake— this  legislation  is 
not  a  make  work  or  giveaway  program. 
As  States  face  declining  tax  revenues 
and  Federal  budget  cuts,  localities  are 
forced  to  cut  back  on  essential  serv- 
ices. H.R.  1036  would  authorize  funds 
to  pay  for  the  labor  costs  associated 
with  the  repair,  maintenance,  and  re- 
habilitation of  essential  public  facili- 
ties and  services. 

Local  governments  will  receive  funds 
for  the  renovation  of  public  schools 
and  community  facilities,  road  and 
bridge  repair,  improvement  of  parks 
and  playgrounds,  and  weatherization 
and  other  energy  conservation  activi- 
ties. College  and  universities  will  be 
able  to  renovate  their  buildings.  H.R. 
1036  also  provides  jobs  for  youth  and 
women— often  left  out  of  traditional 
public  works  bills— by  allocating  funds 
for  domestic  violence  programs,  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  sites,  employ- 
ment counseling,  nutrition  programs, 
child  care,  as  well  as  for  services  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

H.R.  1036  will  directly  stimulate  pri- 
vate-sector employment.  Local  govern- 
ments may  contract  with  private  firms 
to  carry  out  various  projects  author- 
ized in  this  bill.  Funds  from  this  bill 
may  also  be  used  for  training  jobless 
workers  for  specific  Job  openings  in 
the  private  sector. 

Most  important,  funds  can  also  be 
used  by  States  to  respond  to  large- 
scale  layoffs  due  to  plant  closings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation's  greatest 
resource  is  its  people.  If  this  bill  is 
fully  funded,  over  900,000  jobs  will  be 
created.  Why  pour  Federal  dollars  into 
welfare  and  unemployment  benefits 
when  we  can  make  an  investment  in 
our  future— for  productive  jobs  that 
maintain  our  country's  assets  and  es- 
sential services?  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation  and  support  the  passage  of 

H.R.  1036.« 

•  Mr.     FRENZEL.     Mr.     Chairman. 

there  are  many  problems  with  H.R. 


1036.  but  the  most  ironic  is  that  it  will 
probably  end  up  hurting  most  of  those 
it  intends  to  help  because  it  will  exac- 
erbate the  problems  created  by  high 
unemployment. 

No  matter  how  much  we  would  like 
to  believe  otherwise,  government  job 
creation  does  not  work. 

Of  all  ineffective  Government  Jobs 
programs,  the  most  ineffective  is 
public  service  Jobs. 

Historically,  such  programs,  passed 
in  the  depth  of  an  economic  recession, 
go  into  effect  long  after  a  recovery  is 
underway.  Spending  for  these  pro- 
grams eventually  cause  a  stifling  of 
the  recovery  because  they  increase  the 
deficits  and  push  up  interest  rates  and 
inflation.  The  only  difference  this 
time  is  that  we  are  not  in  the  middle 
of  a  recession.  The  economy  is  grow- 
ing, and  so  is  employment.  Unemploy- 
ment, while  still  too  high,  has  come 
down  significantly  over  the  summer. 

To  claim  that  H.R.  1036  will  help 
the  vast  majority  of  fmemployed  is 
both  cruel  and  misleading.  It  is  cruel 
because  of  the  negative  effect  the  re- 
sulting deficits  will  have  on  future  em- 
ployment. It  is  misleading  because 
every  few  without  Jobs  will  actually  be 
employed  by  this  bill.  Those  who  are 
employed  will  mostly  be  in  temporary, 
dead  end  Jobs. 

Nothing  threatens  this  recovery 
more  than  high  deficits.  No  Govern- 
ment program  can  come  even  remotely 
close  to  reducing  unemployment  more 
than  a  healthy  economy.  Therefore, 
those  who  truly  care  about  unemploy- 
ment will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. Unless  the  deficit  is  controlled, 
interest  rates  will  go  up.  High  interest 
rates,  and  the  resulting  slowdown  in 
capital  investments,  take  their  toll  in 
jobs.  The  painful  experiences  of  the 
past  3  years  should  have  taught  us 
that  much. 

A  healthy  economy  is  the  best  cre- 
ator of  new  Jobs.  The  lethargy  of  our 
economy  is  a  condition  created  largely, 
and  made  worse,  by  unrestrained  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  this  spendi'-g  that 
creates  the  huge  deficits  that  crowd 
private  borrowers  out  of  capital  mar- 
kets and  force  factory  layoffs.  Any 
economic  stimulation  that  may  result 
from  pouring  billions  into  the  econo- 
my in  the  name  of  Job  creation  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  economic  drag 
created  by  the  increased  spending. 

I  share  my  colleagues'  strong  desire 
to  see  unemployment  brought  down. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill 
will  only  impede  recovery,  and  reduce 
employment  opportunities  for  all 
Americans,  in  every  segment  of  our 
economy.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
motivation  of  its  sponsors.  I  see  this 
bill  as  little  more  than  another  politi- 
cal gesture.  Therefore  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  it.» 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1036)  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  to  long- 
term  unemployed  individuals  in  high 
unemployment  areas  in  projects  to 
repair  and  renovate  vitally  needed 
community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 302,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  jimendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

D  1800 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTIONS  TO  RKCOBOflT  OrTERED  BY  lU. 
ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill.  H.R.  1036,  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  instructions  that  the 
Committee  re-report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION    1.  SHORT  TITLE;   AMENDMENTS  OF   l»54 
CODE. 

(a)  SHOjiT  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  2.  Pl'RPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment   of  enterprise  zones   in 


order  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  Jobs, 
particularly  for  disadvantaged  workers  and 
long-term  unemployed  individuals,  and  to 
promote  revitalization  of  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  primarily  by  providing  or  en- 
couraging— 

(a)  tax  relief  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels; 

(b)  regulatory  relief  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels:  and 

(c)  Improved  local  services  and  an  increase 
In  the  economic  stake  of  enterprise  zone 
residents  in  their  own  community  and  its 
development,  particularly  through  the  in- 
creased involvement  of  private,  local,  and 
neighborhood  organizations. 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  OF 
ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
SEC.  101.  DESIGNATION  OF  ZONES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  80  (relating 
to  general  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter: 

"Sulirtmpter  C— DMifnation  of  Enlf rprix  Zones 

'Sec.  7871.  Designation. 

"SEC.  7871.  DESIGNATION. 

"(a)  Designation  of  Zones.— 

"(1)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'enterprise  zone'  means  any 
area— 

"(A)  which  is  nominated  by  one  or  more 
local  governments  and  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  located  for  designation  as  an  en- 
terprise zone  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'nominated  area'),  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  after  consultation 
with— 

"(i)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce. Labor,  and  the  Treasury:  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget:  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
designates  as  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  designations.— 

"(A)  Publication  of  regulations.— Before 
designating  any  area  as  an  enterprise  zone, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  prescribe  by  regulation  no 
later  than  4  months  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  after  consultation  with  the 
officials  described  in  paragraph  ( 1  )(B)— 

"(i)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an  area 
under  paragraph  (1)(A). 

"(ii)  the  parameters  relating  to  the  size 
and  population  characteristics  of  an  enter- 
prise zone,  and 

"(iii)  the  manner  in  which  nominated 
areas  will  be  compared  based  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  and  the  other  fac- 
tors specified  in  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  Time  limitations.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  des- 
ignate nominated  areas  as  enterprise  zones 
only  during  the  36-month  period  beginning 
on  the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  occurs,  or 

"(ii)  July  1.  1983. 

"■(C)  Number  of  designations.- 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  not  desig- 
nate more  than  75  nominated  areas  as  en- 
terprise zones  during  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  36-month  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(ii)  Minimum  designation  in  rural 
AREAS.— Of  the  areas  designated  under 
clause  (i),  at  least  one-third  must  be  areas— 
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•"(I)  which  are  within  a  local  government 
jurisdiction  or  jurisdictions  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  50,000  (as  determined 
under  the  most  recent  census  data  avail- 
able) and  which  are  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  be  rural  areas:  or 

"(II)  which  are  outside  of  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103A(1)(4)(B)). 

""(D)  Procedural  rules.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designation  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless— 

""(1)  the  local  governments  and  the  State 
in  which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority— 

"(I)  to  nominate  such  area  for  designation 
as  an  enterprize  zone, 

"(ID  to  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d),  and 

■"(III)  to  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
filled, 

"(ii)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  in 
such  a  manner  and  in  such  form,  and  con- 
tains such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"(iii)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determines  that  any  informa- 
tion furnished  is  reasonably  accurate,  and 

■"(iv)  the  State  and  local  governments  cer- 
tify that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominated 
is  already  included  in  jm  enterprise  zone  or 
in  an  area  otherwise  nominated  to  be  an  en- 
terprise zone. 

""(3)  Nomination  process  for  Indian  res- 
ervations.—In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

""(b)  Period  for  Which  Designation  is  in 
Effect.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of— 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  date  occurs. 

"(B)  the  termination  date  designated  by 
the  State  and  local  governments  as  provided 
for  in  their  nomination  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(D)(ii),  or 

"■(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  revokes  such  desig- 
nation under  paragraph  (2). 

"■(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, after  consultation  with  the  officials 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
determines  that  the  local  government  or  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located  is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitments pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

'"(c)  Area  and  Eligibility  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  make  a 
designation  of  any  nominated  area  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  only  if  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  Area  requirements.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if— 


"(A)  the  area  Is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government, 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  Is  continu- 
ous, and 
"(C)  the  area— 

(1)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  data  available,  of  at 
least— 

"(I)  4,000  If  any  portion  of  such  area 
(other  than  a  rural  area  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)<C)(ii)(I))  Is  located  within  a  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  103A(1)<4)(B))  with  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  or  greater,  or 
"(II)  1,000  in  any  other  case,  or 
"(11)  is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

"(3)  Eligibility  requirements.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  a  nominated  area 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  If 
the  State  and  local  governments  In  which  It 
is  located  certify  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  after  such 
review  of  supporting  data  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, accepts  such  certification,  that— 

"(A)  the  area  Is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  distress, 

"(B)  the  area  is  located  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  local  government  which  Is 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  as  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
••(C)  one  of  the  following  criteria  Is  met: 
••(i)  the  unemployment  rate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  appropriate  available  data, 
was  at  least  IWs  times  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  for  that  period,  or 

•"(ii)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available)  for 
each  populous  census  tract  (or  where  not 
traded,  the  equivalent  county  division  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  poverty  areas)  within 
the  area  was  at  least  20  percent  for  the 
period  to  which  such  data  relate,  or 

'•(Iii)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  households 
living  In  the  area  have  Incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  households 
of  the  local  government  (determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  section  119(b)(2)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974),  or 

"(iv)  the  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970  and 
1980  (as  determined  from  the  most  recent 
census  available). 

"(d)  Required  State  and  Local  Cobjmit- 
ments.— 

■•(1)  In  general.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unless 
the  local  government  and  the  State  In 
which  it  Is  located  agree  in  writing  that, 
during  any  period  during  which  the  area  Is 
an  enterprise  zone,  such  governments  will 
follow  a  specified  course  of  action  designat- 
ed to  reduce  the  various  burdens  borne  by 
employers  or  employees  in  Euch  area. 

"(2)  Course  of  action.— The  course  of 
action  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  imple- 
mented by  both  such  governments  and  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  entities,  may  be 
funded  from  proceeds  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  may  include,  but  is  not  limited 
to— 

•(A)  a  reduction  of  tax  rates  or  fees  apply- 
ing within  the  enterprise  zone, 

"(B)  an  increase  in  the  level  of  efficiency 
of  local  services  within  the  enterprise  zone: 
for  example,  crime  prevention  (particularly 
through  experimentation  with  providing 
such  services  by  nongovernmental  entities). 


"(C)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify, 
or  streamline  governmental  requirements 
applying  within  the  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(D)  involvement  in  the  program  by  pri- 
vate entities,  organizations,  neighborhood 
associations,  and  community  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  nominated  area. 
Including  a  commitment  from  such  private 
entitles  to  provide  jobs  and  job  training  for. 
and  technical,  financial,  or  other  assistance 
to,  employers,  employees,  and  residents  of 
the  nominated  area. 

"(e)  Priority  of  Designation.— In  choos- 
ing nominated  areas  for  designation,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  give  special  preference  to  the 
areas  with  respect  to  which  the  strongest 
and  highest  quality  contributions  described 
in  subsection  (d)(2)  have  been  promised  as 
part  of  the  course  of  action,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  fiscal  ability  of  the  nominat- 
ing State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
tax  relief.  The  Secretary  shall  also  give 
preference  to— 

"(1)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  strongest  and  highest  quality 
contributions  other  than  those  described  in 
subsection  (d)(2)  have  been  promised  as 
part  of  the  course  of  action, 

"(2)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  nominating  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  provided  the  most  effective 
and  enforceable  guarantees  that  the  pro- 
posed course  of  action  under  subsection  (d) 
will  actually  be  carried  out  during  the 
period  of  the  enterprise  zone  designation, 

••(3)  the  nominated  areas  with  high  levels 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  general  dis- 
tress, particularly  the  areas— 

■•(A)  which  are  near  areas  with  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaged  workers  or  long-term 
unemployed  individuals,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  residents  of  the  area 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  will  receive 
jobs  if  the  area  Is  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone, 

"(4)  the  nominated  areas  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  which— 

"(A)  will  primarily  stimulate  new  econom- 
ic activity,  and 

"(B)  minimize  unnecessary  tax  losses  to 
the  Federal  Government, 

"(5)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  private  entities  have  made  the  most 
substantial  commitments  in  additional  re- 
sources and  contributions.  Including  the  cre- 
ation of  new  or  expanded  business  activities, 
and 

"(6)  the  nominated  areas  which  best  ex- 
hibit such  other  factors  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  are— 

"(A)  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  en- 
terprise zone  program,  and 

"(B)  important  to  minimizing  the  unnec- 
essary loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(f)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  title— 

"(1)  Governments.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  en- 
terprise zone,  any  reference  to,  or  require- 
ment of,  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

■•(2)  State.— The  term  'State'  shall  also  in- 
clude Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands,  and  any  other  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  Local  government.— The  term  local 
government'  means— 

"(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State, 


"(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and 
"(C)  the  District  of  Columbia. " 
(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  subchapters  for  chapter  80  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subchapter  C.  Designation  of  Enterprise 
Zones". 

SEC.  103.  EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  REQIIRE- 
MENTS. 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  cal- 
endar year  after  the  year  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
first  designates  areas  as  enterprise  zones, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  fourth  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fects of  such  enterprise  zones"  designation 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.    104.    INTERACTION    WITH    OTHER    FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Tax  Reductions.— Any  reduction  of 
taxes  under  any  required  program  of  State 
and  local  commitment  under  section  7871(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
be  disregarded  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  a  State  or  local  government  for.  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of,  any  assistance  or  bene- 
fits under  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Coordination  With  Relocation  As- 
sistance.—The  designation  of  an  enterprise 
zone  under  section  7871  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  shall  not— 

( 1 )  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601)).  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(c)  Coordination  With  Environmental 
Policy.— Designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7871  shall  not  constitute  a 
Federal  action  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4341)  or  other  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment. 

TITLE  II-FEDERAL  INCOME   TAX  IN- 
CENTIVES 
Subtitle  A— Credits  for  Employers  and  Employees 
SEC  201.  CREDIT  FOR  E.NTERPRISE  ZONE  EMPLOY- 
ERS. 

(a)  Credit  for  Increased  Enterprise  Zone 
Employment  and  Employment  of  Disadvan- 
taged Workers.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  section  45  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.    44H.    CREDIT    FOR    ENTERPRISE    ZONE    EM- 
PLOYMENT. 

'•(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  ; 
chapter   for   the   taxable   year   an   amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  10  percent  of  the  qualified  increased 
employment  expenditures  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  the  economically  disadvantaged  credit 
amount  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Limitations  Based  on  Amount  of 
Tax. — 

"(1)  In  General.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
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such  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  (A)  Dollar  amount— The  amount  of  any  "(e)  Qualified  Wages  Defined.— For  pur- 

the  credits  allowable  under  any  section  of  qualified  wages  taken  into  account  under  poses  of  this  section— 

thia  subpart  having  a  lower  number  or  paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  with  re-  ■•(!)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
letter  designation  than  this  section,  other  spect  to  any  qualified  employee  may  not  vided  in  this  subsection,  the  term  qualified 
than  the  credits  allowable  by  sections  31,  39.  exceed  2.5  times  the  dollar  limitation  in  wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen-  effect  under  section  3306  (b)(1)  for  the  cal-  'wages'  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  (de- 
tence,  the  term  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap-  endar  year  with  or  within  which  such  tax-  termined  without  regard  to  any  dollar  llmi- 
ter"  shall  not  Include  any  tax  treated  as  not  able  year  ends.  tation  contained  in  such  section). 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last  sen-  "(B)  Application  with  economically  dis-  "(2)  Reduction  for  certain  federally 
tence  of  section  53(a).  advantaged       credit       amount.— Qualified  funded  PAYMENTS.-For  purposes  of  this  sec- 

"{2)  Carryback  and  carryover  of  unused  wages  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  under  tion  the  wages  paid  or  incurred  by  an  em- 

CRiDiT.—  paragraph  (1)  if  such  wages  are  taken  into  ployer  for  any  period  shall  not  include  the 

"(A)  Allowance  of  credit.— If  the  amount  account  In  determining  the  economically  amount  of  any  Federally  funded  payments 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section  disadvantaged  credit  amount  under  subsec-  the  employer  receives  or  is  entitled  to  re- 
fer any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation  tion  (d).  ceive  for  on-the-job  training  of  such  Individ- 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable  '(3)  Base  period  wages.-  ual  for  such  period. 

year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  "(A)  In  general.— The  term    base  period  "(3)  Special  rules  for  agricultural  and 

to  as  the  "unused  credit  year"),  such  excess  wages'  means,  with  respect  to  any  enterprise  railway     labor.— Under    regulations    pre- 

shall  be—  zone,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employ-  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 

"<l)  an  enterprise  zone  employment  credit  ees  during  the  12-month  period  preceding  rules  of  section  51(h)  shall  apply  with  re- 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  the  date  on  which  the  enterprise  zone  was  spect  to  services  described  in  subparagraphs 
preceding  the  unused  credit  year,  and  designated  as  such  under  section  7871.  or  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  51(h)(1). 

'■(ii)  an  enterprise  zone  employment  credit  the  date  on  which  the  enterprise  zone  is  "(f)  Qualified  Employee  Defined.— 
carryover  to  each  of  the  15  taxable  years  designated  under  State  law,  enacted  after  "'(1)  In  CENERAL.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
following  the  unused  credit  yesu-.  January    1,    1981,   if   earlier,   which   would  tion,  the  term  "qualified  employee"  means 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable  have  been  qualified  wages  paid  to  qualified  an  individual— 

as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If  employees  if  such  designation  had  been  in  "(A)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  services 

any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to  effect  for  such  period.  for  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year 

a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1,  "(B)  Rules  of  special  application.— For  are  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 

1984,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  puri)oses  of  subparagraph  (A)—  employer's  trade  or  business  located  in  an 

been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur-  "(i)  subsection  (f)(1)  shall  be  applied  by  enterprise  zone,  and 

poses  of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit  substituting  ■12-month  period'  for  'taxable  "(B)  who  f>erfonns  at  least  50  percent  of 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of  year'  each  place  it  appears,  and  his  services  for  the  employer  during  the  tax- 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  "(ii)  the  dollar  limitation  taken  into  ac-  able  year  in  an  enterprise  zone, 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax-  count  under  paragraph  (2)  in  computing  "(2)  Exception  for  individuals  with  re- 
able  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  clauses  (i)  qualified  wages  shall  be  the  amount  in  spect  to  whom  credit  is  allowed  under  sec- 
and  (ID)  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and  effect  for  taxable  year  for  which  the  tion  44B.— The  term  'qualified  employee' 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years  amount  of  the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  is  shall  not  include  an  individual  with  respect 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation  being  computed.  to  whom  any  credit  is  allowed  the  employer 
contained  in  subparagraph  (B),  such  unused  "(d)  Ek;oNOMicALLY  Disadvantaged  Credit  for  the  taxable  year  under  section  44B  (re- 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  Amount.— For  purposes  of  this  section—  lating  to  credit  for  employment  of  certain 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be  "(1)  In  general.— The  term  'economically  new  employees). 
carried.  disadvantaged    credit    amount'    means    the  "(g)   Qualified   Ek;oNOMiCALLY   Disadvan- 

"(B)    Limitation.— The    amount    of    the  sum  of  the  applicable  percentage  of  quali-  taged  Individual.— 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under  fled  wages  paid  to  each  qualified  economi-  "(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  or  sue-  cally  disadvantaged  individual.  'qualified  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
ceeding  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  "(2)  Applicable  percentage.— For  purposes  vidual' means  an  individual- 
amount  by  which  the  limitation  provided  by  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'applicable  per-  "(A)  who  is  a  qualified  employee, 
paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  centage'  means,  with  respect  to  any  quali-  "(B)  who  is  hired  by  the  employer  during 
the  sum  of—  fled  economically  disadvantaged  individual,  the  period  a  designation  under  section  7871 

"(1)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section  the   percentage   determined   in   accordance  is  in  effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  services 

for  such  taxable  year,  and  with  the  following  table:  which  qualify  such  individual  as  a  qualified 

"(ii)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this  ..„  j^e  qualified  wages   The  applicable  pereent-  employee  are  performed,  and 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow-  are  paid  for  services         age  is:  "<C)  who  is  certified  as- 
able  for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at-  performed:  "(i)  an  economically  disadvantaged  Indi- 

tributable   to   taxable   years   preceding   the     Within  36  months  of  starting  date 50  vidual, 

unused  credit  year.  More  than  36  months  but  less  than  "(ii)  an  eligible  work  incentive  employee 

"(C)  Special  rule  if  period  of  zone  ex-           49  months  after  such  date 40  (within  the  meaning  of  section  51(d)(9)).  or 

tends  more  than  15  YEARS.— If  the  number  More  than  48  months  but  less  than  "(iii)  a  general  assistance  recipient  (within 

of  taxable  years  during  the  period—                           61  months  after  such  date 30  the  meaning  of  section  51(d>(6)). 

"(i)  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  after  More  than  60  months  but  less  than  "(2)  Economically  disadvantaged  individ- 

the  unused  credit  year,  and                                          73  months  after  such  date 20  ual.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(ii)    ending    with    the    taxable    year    In  More  than  72  months  but  less  than  -(A)  In  general.— The  term  "economically 

which    the    designation    of    the    enterprise            85  months  after  such  date 10  disadvantaged   individual'   means  any   indi- 

zone  to  which  the  credit  under  subsection  More   than   84   months   after  such  vidual  who  is  certified  by  the  designated 

(a)  relates  expires  under  section  7871.                       ^^^^ 0  local  agency  as  being  a  member  of  a  family 

exceeds  15.  then  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  "(3)  Starting  date;  breaks  in  service.—  that  had  a  combined  family  income  (includ- 

applied   by   substituting  such   number   for  Vot  purposes  of  this  subsection—  ing  the  cash  value  of  food  stamps)  during 

15',  such  number  plus  3  for    18',  and  such  "(A)  Starting  date.— The  term   'starting  the  6  months  preceding  the  month  in  which 

number  plus  2  for  17'.  date'   means   the   day   which   the   qualified  such    determination    occurs    that    on    an 

"(c)  Qualified  Increased  Employment  Ex-  economically       disadvantaged       individual  annual  basis,  was  equal  to  or  less  than  the 

penditures  Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  begins  work  for  the  employer  within  an  en-  sum  of— 

section—  terprise  zone.  "(i)  the  highest  amount  which  would  ordl- 

"(l)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified  in-  "(B)  Breaks  in  service.— The  periods  de-  narily  be  paid  to  a  family  of  the  same  size 

creased    employment    expenditures'    means  scribed   in   the  table   under   paragraph   (2)  without    any    income    or   resources    in    the 

the  excess  of  —  (other  than  the  first  such  period)  shall  be  form  of  payments  for  aid  to  families  with 

"(A)  the  qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred  extended    by    any    period    of    time    during  dependent  children  under  the  State  plan  ap- 

by  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  to  which  the  individual  is  unemployed,  and  by  proved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 

qualified  employees  with  respect  to  all  en-  any  period  of  time  during  which  the  Individ-  Security  Act  for  the  State  in  which  such  In- 

terprise  zones,  over  ual  is  employed  by  a  taxpayer  in  an  enter-  dividual  resides,  plus, 

"(B)  the  base  period  wages  of  the  employ-  prise  zone  designated  under  State  law  en-  "(ii)  the  highest  cash  value  of  the  food 

er  with  respect  to  all  such  zones.  acted  after  January  1,  1981.  if  such  designa-  stamps  to  which  a  family  of  the  same  size 

"(2)  LiMiTATioHS  AS  TO  QUALIFIED  WAGES  tlon  occurs  prior  to  the  designation  of  the  without  any  income  or  resources  would  be 

taken  INTO  account.—  enterprise  zone  under  section  7871.  paid  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
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under  such  State  plan  in  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  clause  (1).  ' 
Any  such  determination  shall  be  valid  for 
the  45-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  determination  Is  made. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  families  with  only 
1  INDIVIDUAL.— For  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  In  the  case  of  a  family 
consisting  of  only  one  individual,  the  high- 
est amount  which  would  ordinarily  be  paid' 
to  such  family  under  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  an  amount  determined 
by  the  designated  local  agency  on  the  basis 
of  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  amounts 
payable  under  such  plan  to  families  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more  persons. 

"(3)  Certification.— Certification  of  an 
Individual  as  an  Individual  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(C)  shall  be  made  In  the  same 
manner  as  certification  under  section  51. 

"(h)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Application  to  certain  entities, 
etc.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 52  (other  than  subsection  (b)  thereof) 
and  section  44F(f  )(3)  shall  apply. 

"(2)  Periods  of  less  than  a  year.— If  des- 
ignation of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7871  occurs,  expires,  or  is  re- 
voked on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last 
day  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  short  taxable  year— 

"(A)  the  limitation  specified  in  subsection 
(c)(2)(A),  and  the  base  period  wages  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)(3),  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days),  and 

"(B)  the  reduction  specified  in  subsection 
(e)(2)  and  the  90  percent  and  50  percent 
tests  set  forth  in  subsection  (f)(1)  shall  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  portion  of 
the  taxable  year  during  which  the  designa- 
tion of  the  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  is  in 
effect. 

"(i)  Phaseout  of  credit.— In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  for  a  taxable  year 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied wages  paid  or  incurred  for  services  per- 
formed In  an  enterprise  zone— 

"(1)  the  following  percentages  shall  be 
substituted  for  10  percent'  In  subsection 
(l)(l): 
"(A)  7.5  percent  in  the  earlier  of— 
"(l)  the  taxable  year  which  includes  the 
date  which  is  21  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  enterprise  zone  was  designated 
under  section  7871,  or 

"(ii)  the  taxable  year  which  includes  the 
date  which  is  4  years  before  the  date  (if 
any)  on  which  such  enterprise  zone  ceases 
to  be  a  zone  under  section  7871(b)(1)(B), 

"(B)  5  percent  in  the  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year, 

"(C)  2.5  percent  In  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 
"(D)  zero  thereafter,  and 
"(2)  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  shall  be  reduced  by— 

"(A)  25  percent  in  the  case  of  the  taxable 
year  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A), 

"(B)  50  percent  in  the  next  succeeding 
taxable  year, 

"(C)  75  percent  In  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 
"(D)  100  percent  thereafter, 
"(j)  Early  Termination  of  Employment 
by  Employer  in  Case  of  Qualified  Eco- 
nomically Disadvantaged  Individuals, 
Etc.— 

"(l)  General  rule.— Under  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if  the  em- 
ployment of  any  qualified  economically  dis- 


advantaged Individual  with  respect  to  whom 
qualified  wages  are  taken  Into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  is  terminated  by  the 
taxpayer  at  any  time  during  270-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  such  individual 
begins  work  for  the  employer,  the  tax  under 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  employment  Is  terminated  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  (determined  under 
such  regulations)  equal  to  the  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  taxable  year 
and  all  prior  taxable  years  attributable  to 
qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  such  employee. 

"(2)  Subsection  not  to  apply  in  certain 

CASES.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(I)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  em- 
ployment of  the  employer. 

"(ii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
Individual  who,  before  the  close  of  the 
period  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ).  becomes 
disabled  to  perform  the  services  of  such  em- 
ployment, unless  such  disability  is  removed 
before  the  close  of  such  period  and  the  em- 
ployer fails  to  offer  reemployment  to  such 
individual, 

"(Hi)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual,  if  it  is  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  that  the  termination  was  due  to  the 
misconduct  of  such  individual,  or 

"(Iv)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  due  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  trade  or  business  operations  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(B)  Change  in  form  of  business,  etc— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  the  employer 
and  an  employee  shall  not  be  treated  as  ter- 
minated- 

"(i)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section 
381(a)  applies.  If  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation, 
or 

"(11)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  In  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  In  such  trade  or  business  and 
the  employer  retains  a  substantial  interest 
In  such  trade  or  business. 

"(3)  Special  rule.— Any  increase  in  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  subpart  A." 

(b)  No  Deduction  Allowed.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  280C  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  deductions  for  that  portion 
of  wages  for  which  credit  is  claimed  under 
section  40  or  44B)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Rule  for  Section  44H  Credits.— No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  that  portion 
of  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  or  incurred  for 
the  taxable  year  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 44H  (relating  to  the  employment  credit 
for  enterprise  zone  businesses).  This  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applied  under  a  rule  similar  to 
the  rule  under  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b). ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  44b"  in  the  head- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  44b,  or 
44h". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
44B  "  in  the  item  relating  to  section  280C 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  44B,  or  44H  ". 

(c)  Technical  Amendments  Related  to 
Carryover  and  Carryback  of  Credits — 


( 1 )  Carryover  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  55(c)(3) 
(relating  to  carryover  and  carryback  of  cer- 
tain credits)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  44F"  In  clause  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "44F,  or  44H", 
and 

(ii)  by  Inserting  "44H(b)(l),"  after 
"44F(g)(l),"  in  clause  (ii). 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  (relating 
to  items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(30)  Credit  under  section  44h.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  44H,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  Items  required  to  be 
taken  into  accoimt  for  purposes  of  section 
44H  in  respect  to  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation." 

(C)  Section  383  (relating  to  special  limita- 
tions on  unused  credits  and  capital  losses), 
as  in  effect  for  taxable  years  to  which  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  apply,  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44H(b)(2)," 
after  "44G(b)(2),"  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment credits, "  after  "employee  stock  owner- 
ship credits,"  in  the  section  heading. 

(D)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  amendments  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44H(b)(2), " 
after  "44G(b)(2),"  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment CREDITS, "  after  "employee  stock  own- 
ership CREDITS,"  in  the  section  heading. 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "enterprise  zone  employment  credits," 
after  "employee  stock  ownership  credits,"  in 
the  item  relating  to  Section  383. 

(2)  Carryback  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6511(d)(4)  (defining  credit  carryback)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback,  and  enterprise  zone 
employment  credit  carryback." 

(B)  Section  6411  (relating  to  quick  refunds 
in  respect  to  tentative  carryback  adjust- 
ments) is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  ownership  credit "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "unused 
employee  stock  ownership  credit,  or  unused 
enterprise  zone  employment  credit  carry- 

hack  * ' ' 

(ii)  by  inserting  ".  by  an  enterprise  zone 
employment  credit  carryback  provided  by 
section  44H(b)(2), "  after  "by  an  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback  provided 
by  section  44G(b)(2)"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a); 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "or  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  from "  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"employee  stock  ownership  credit  carry- 
back, or  enterprise  zone  employment  credit 
carryback  from;"  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "research  and  experi- 
mental credit  carryback)"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or  in  the  case  of  an  enterprise 
zone  employment  credit  carryback,  to  an  in- 
vestment credit  carryback,  a  new  employee 
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credit  carryback,  or  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback)." 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  CixiricAL  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44G"  smd  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "44G  and  44H". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  45  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  44H.  Credit  for  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployment." 

<e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  begiiming  after  December  31.  1983. 

SEC.  W«.  CREDIT  FOR  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  EMPLOY- 
EES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowable),  as  amended  by  section  201,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  44J.  CREDIT  FOR  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  EMPLOY- 
EES. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied employee,  there  is  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  wages  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Qualified  employee.— the  term  'quali- 
fied employee'  means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  described  in  section  44H(f)(l), 
and 

"(B)  who  is  not  the  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  State  or  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(2)  Qualifies  wages.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  'wages' 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306.  attrib- 
utable to  services  performed  for  an  employ- 
er with  respect  to  whom  the  employee  is  a 
qualified  employee,  In  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  1^^  times  the  dollar  limita- 
tion srtecifled  in  such  subsection. 

"(B)  Exception.— The  term  'qualified 
wages'  does  not  include  any  compensation 
received  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  State  or  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(3)  Enterprise  zone.— The  term  enter- 
prise zone'  means  any  area  with  respect  to 
which  a  designation  as  an  enterprise  zone  is 
in  effect  under  section  7871. 

"(c)  Phaseodt  of  Credit.— In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
qualified  wages  paid  to  qualified  employees 
for  services  performed  in  an  enterprise  zone, 
the  following  percentages  shall  be  substitut- 
ed for  '5  percent"  in  subsection  (a): 

"(1)  3%  percent  in  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  date  which  is— 

"(A)  21  years  after  the  date  on  which  such 
enterprise  zone  was  designated  under  sec- 
tion 7871  occurs,  or 

"(B)  if  earlier,  the  date  4  years  before  the 
date  the  zone  designation  is  to  expire; 

"(2)  2Vi  percent  in  the  next  succeeding 
taxable  year 

"(3)  IV4  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year;  and 

"(4)  zero  thereafter. 

"(d)  Application  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 


under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  or  letter  designation  than 
this  section,  other  than  the  credits  allow- 
able by  section  31,  39.  and  43.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter'  shall  not  include  any 
tax  treated  as  not  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  53(a)." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  item  relating  to 
section  45  of  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  441.  Credit  for  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ees." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  after  December  31.  1983. 

Subtitle  B — Credits  for  Investment  in  Tangible 
Property  in  Enterprise  Zones 

SEC.   211.   investment  TAX   CREDIT   FOR   ENTER 
PRISE  ZONE  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Section  38  Property.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  48(a)  (defining  section  38  proper- 
ty) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (P).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"',  and  by 
adding  after  subparagraph  (G)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  enterprise  zone  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (r))  which  is  not  oth- 
erwise section  38  property." 

(b)  Amount  of  Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  (relating  to  amount  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (iii).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iv)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "".  and"',  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(v)  in  the  case  of  qualified  enterprise 
zone  property,  the  enterprise  zone  percent- 
age." 

(2)  Enterprise  zone  percentage  defined.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  46(a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Enterprise  zone  percentage.— 
"(i)  In  general.— 
"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"In  the  case  of  qualified    The  enterprise  zone  per- 
enterprise    zone    ex-  centage  is: 

penditures    with    re- 
spect to: 
Zone  personal  property  (within  the 

meaning  of  section  48(r)(2) 5 

New     zone     construction     property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 

48(r)(3)) 10 

"(ii)  Phaseoitt  op  credit  as  enterprise 
ZONE  ends.— Clause  (i)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  the  following  percentages  for  5 
percent  and  10  percent,  respectively: 

"(I)  For  the  taxable  year  described  in  sec- 
tion 44H(1)(1)(A).  3.75  and  7.5. 

"(II)  For  the  next  succeeding  taxable 
year.  2.5  and  5. 

"(Ill)  For  the  second  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year.  1.25  and  2.5. 

"(IV)  For  any  subsequent  taxable  year, 
zero." 

(3)  Ordering  rules.— That  portion  of 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  46(a)  (relating  to 
special  rules  in  the  case  of  energy  property) 
which  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Special  rules  in  the  case  of  energy 
property  or  enterprise  zone  property.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 


"(A)  In  GENERAL.— This  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  applied  separately— 

"(1)  first  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  not  attrib- 
utable to  the  energy  percentage  or  the  en- 
terprise zone  percentage, 

"(ii)  second  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  energy  percent- 
age to  energy  property,  and 

"(ill)  third  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  enterprise  zone 
percentage  zone  property."' 

(4)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
48(0)  (defining  certain  credits)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  Enterprise  zone  credit.— The  term 
enterprise  zone  credit"  means  that  portion 
of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  which  is 
attributable  to  the  enterprise  zone  percent- 
age." 

(c)  Definitions  and  Transitional 
Rules.— Section  48  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (r)  as  subsection  (s)  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (q)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(r)  Enterprise  Zone  Property.— 

"(1)  The  term  'enterprise  zone  property' 
means  property— 

"(A)  which  is- 

■•(1)  zone  personal  property,  or 

(11)  new  zone  construction  property. 

"(B)  not  acquired  (directly  or  indirectly) 
by  the  taxpayer  from  a  person  who  Is  relat- 
ed to  the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  168(e)(4)(D)),  and 

"(C)  acquired  and  first  placed  In  service  by 
the  taxpayer  In  an  enterprise  zone  during 
the  period  the  designation  as  a  zone  is  in 
effect  under  section  7871. 

"(2)  Zone  personal  property  defined.— 
The  term  'zone  personal  property'  means 
property  which  Is— 

"(A)  3-year  property; 

"(B)  5-year  property; 

"(C)  10-year  property;  and 

"(D)  15-year  public  utility  property, 
which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominant- 
ly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  an  enterprise  zone.  Property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  'zone  personal  prop- 
erty' if  it  is  used  or  located  outside  the  en- 
terprise zone  on  any  regular  basis. 

"(3)  New  zone  construction  property  de- 
fined.—The  term  "new  zone  construction 
property'  means  15-year  real  property 
which  is— 

"(A)  located  in  an  enterprise  zone, 

"(B)  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominantly 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  an  enterprise  zone,  and 

■'(C)  either— 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  reha- 
bilitation, renovation,  expansion,  or  erection 
of  which  is  completed  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  period  the  designation  as  a  zone 
is  in  effect  under  section  7871,  or 

"(11)  acquired  during  such  period  if  the 
original  use  of  such  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  commences  during 
such  period. 

In  applying  section  46(c)(1)(A)  in  the  case  of 
property  described  in  clause  (i),  there  shall 
\ie  taken  into  account  only  that  portion  of 
the  basis  which  is  properly  attributable  to 
construction  or  erection  during  such  period. 

"(4)  Real  estate  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial, or  industrial  real  property  within 
an  enterprise  zone  for  rental  shall  be  treat- 


ed as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  an  enterprise  zone. 

•(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  '3-year  property,"  '5- 
year  property,'  "10-year  property.'  "15-year 
property,"  and  '15-year  public  utility  proper- 
ty' have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by 
section  168(c)(2).'" 

<d)  Lodging  to  Qualify.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  48(a)  (relating  to  property  used  for 
lodging)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and,"  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  new  zone  construction  property." 

(e)  Recapture.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
47  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc..  of 
section  38  property)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Special  rules  for  enterprise  zone 
property.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If,  during  any  taxable 
year,  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
taxpayer  claimed  an  enterprise  zone  credit— 

"(1)  is  disposed  of.  or 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  zone  personal  proper- 

ty- 

"(I)  otherwise  ceases  to  be  section  38  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(II)  is  removed  from  the  enterprise  zone, 
converted,  or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  enter- 
prise zone  property  (other  than  by  the  expi- 
ration or  revocation  of  the  designation  as  an 
enterprise  zone), 

the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Amount  of  increase.— The  increase 
in  tax  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  equal 
the  aggregate  decrease  in  the  credits  al- 
lowed under  section  38  by  reason  of  section 
46(a)(2)(A)(v)  for  all  prior  taxable  years 
which  would  have  resulted  solely  from  re- 
ducing the  expenditures  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  the  property  by  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  expendi- 
tures as  the  number  of  taxable  years  that 
the  property  was  held  by  the  taxpayer  bears 
to  the  applicable  recovery  period  for  earn- 
ings and  profits  under  section  312(k)." 

(f)  Basis  Aujus-rMENT  to  Reflect  Invest- 
ment Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
48{q)  (relating  to  basis  adjustment  to  sec- 
tion 38  property)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  qualified  rehabili- 
tation AND  enterprise  ZONE  EXPENDITURES.— 

In  the  case  of  any  credit  determined  under 
section  46(a)(2)  for— 

"(A)  any  qualified  rehabilitation  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  a  qualified  rehabili- 
tated building  other  than  a  certified  historic 
structure,  or 

"(B)  any  expenditure  in  connection  with 
new  zone  construction  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  48(r)(3)), 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  the  phrase  "50  percent  of." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  heading 
for  subsection  (c)  of  section  196  (relating  to 
deductions  for  certain  unused  investment 
credits)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "reha- 
bilitated buildings"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "rehabilitation  and  enterprise  zone 
expenditures." 

(g)  Investment  Credit  Carryover  Period 
Extended.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(b) 
(relating    to    carryover    and    carryback    of 


unused  credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
the  number  of  taxable  years  during  the 
period  beginning  with  the  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  unused  credit  year  and  ending 
with  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  designa- 
tion of  the  enterprise  zone  to  which  the 
unused  credit  relates  expires  under  section 
7871  exceeds  15,  then  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  applied  toy  substituting  such 
number  for  15.'  such  number  plus  3  for  "18." 
and  such  number  plus  2  for  17'." 

(h)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31,  1983,  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Subtitle  C— Rules  Reduction  in  Capital  Gain  Tax 
Rates 

SEC.  221.  CORPORATIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1201  (relating  to  alternative  tax  for  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  excess  (if 
any)  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  qualified  enterprise  zone  capital 
gain." 

(b)  Definition  of  Qualified  Enterprise 
Zone  Capital  Gain.— Section  1201  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•"(b)  Qualified  Enterprise  Zone  Capital 
Gain.— For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) In  general.— The  term   qualified  en- 
terprise zone  capital  gain'  means  gain  which 
is— 

"'(A)  described  in  section  1222(3), 

"(B)  attributable  to  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  qualified  property,  and 

"(C)  property  allocable  only  to  periods 
during  which  the  property  is  qualified  prop- 
erty. 

"(2)  Limitations.- The  term  'qualified  en- 
terprise zone  capital  gain"  does  not  include 
any  gain  attributable  to  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  an  interest  in  a  qualified  business 
to  the  extent  attributable  to— 

"(A)  any  property  contributed  to  the 
qualified  business  within  the  previous  12 
months, 

"(B)  any  interest  in  any  business  which  Is 
not  a  qualified  business,  or 

"(C)  any  other  intangible  property  to  the 
extent  not  properly  attributable  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within 
an  enterprise  zone. 

•■(3)  Definitions.— 

"(A)  The  term  "qualified  property' 
means— 

"(1)  any  tangible  personal  property  used 
by  the  taxpayer  predominantly  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  such  enterprise  zone, 

"(ii)  any  real  property  located  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  used  by  the  taxpayer  predomi- 
nantly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  such  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(iii)  any  interest  in  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  entity  if,  for  the  three 
most  recent  taxable  years  of  such  entity 
ending  before  the  date  of  disposition  of  such 
interest,  such  entity,  was  a  qualified  busi- 
ness. 

"(B)  Qualified  business.— The  term 
'qualified  business"  means  any  person— 

"(i)  which  is  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 


prise zone  during  the  period  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(iii), 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  which  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  such  person's  gross  receipts  for  the 
taxable  year  are  attributable  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  en- 
terprise zone,  and 

•'(ill)  with  substantially  all  of  its  tangible 
assets  located  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(C)  Real  estate  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial, or  industrial  real  property  within 
an  enterprise  zone  for  rental  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(D)  Property  remains  qualified  after 

ZONE  designation  CEASES  TO  APPLY.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL —The  treatment  of  proper- 
ty as  qualified  property  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  terminate  when  the  designation  of 
the  enterprise  zone  in  which  the  property  is 
located  or  used  expires  or  is  revoked. 

"(ii)  Exceptions.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  after  the  first  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  occurring  after  the  designation  ex- 
pires or  is  revoked," 

SEC.  222.  TAXPAYER  OTHER  THAN  CORPORATIONS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1202  (relating  to 
deduction  for  capital  gains)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a  net 
capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(11)  the  qualified  enterprise  zone  capital 
gain  (as  defined  in  section  1201(b)),  plus 
"(B)  60  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 
'(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 
"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken    into    account    under    subparagraph 
(A)."" 
SEC.  223.  MINIMIM  TAX. 

Paragraph  (9)  of  section  57(a)  (relating  to 
tax  preference  for  capital  gains)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  gain 
attributable  to  qualified  enterprise  zone 
capital  gain  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1201(b))  shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

SEC.  224.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 

Subtitle  D— Rules  Relating  to  Industrial 
Development  Bonds 

SEC.  231.  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Accelerated  Cost  Re- 
covery Deduction  Not  To  Apply  to  Enter- 
prise Zone  Property.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  168(f)(12)  (relating  to  limitations  on 
property  financed  with  tax-exempt  bonds)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iii), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
or'",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(v)  as  enterprise  zone  property  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  48(r))." 

(b)  Termination  of  Small  Issue  Exemp- 
tion Not  To  Apply.— Subparagraph  (N)  of 
section  103(b)(6)  (relating  to  termination  of 
small  issue  exemption  after  December  31. 
1986)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:    "This 
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subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion which  Is  part  of  an  Issue  substantially 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance facilities  within  an  enterprise  zone  If 
such  facilities  are  placed  In  service  while  the 
designation  as  such  a  zone  is  in  effect  under 
section  7871." 

(c)    EincTivE    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions Issued  after  December  31,  1983,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 
Subtitle  E— Sense  of  the  CongTeu  With  Respect 
to  Tax  Simplification 
SBC  Ml.  TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  in  every 
way  possible  simplify  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  added  to.  or 
amended  by,  this  Act. 
TITLE  III— REGULATORY  FLEXIBILITY 

SKC.  Ml.  DEFINITION  OF  SMALL  E.NT1TIES  IN  EN- 
TERPRISE ZONES  FOR  PIRPOSES  OF 
ANALYSIS  OR  REGULATORY  FUNC- 
TIONS 

Section  601  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5):  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  the  term  small  entity'  means— 

"(A)  a  small  business,  small  organization, 
or  small  governmental  jurisdiction  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and  (5> 
of  this  section,  respectively:  and 

"(B)  any  qualified  business:  any  govern- 
ments which  designated  and  approved  an 
area  which  has  been  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
to  the  extent  any  rule  pertains  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  projects,  activities,  or  undertak- 
ings within  such  zone:  and  any  not-for- 
profit  enterprise  carrying  out  a  significant 
portion  of  Its  activities  within  such  a  zone: 
and 

■•(7)  the  term  'qualified  business'  means 
any  person,  corporation,  or  other  entity— 

"(A)  which  is  engaged  in  the  active  con- 
duct "Of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954): 
and 

■■(B)  for  whom  at  least  50  percent  of  its 
employees  are  qualified  employees  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  44H(f)  of  such 
Code).' 

SEC.  J«.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  AGENCY 
RILES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
611  and  612  as  sections  612  and  613,  resF>ec- 
tively,  and  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section  610: 
"0611.  Waiver  or  modincation  of  agency  rules  in 

enterprise  zones 

"(a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  designated  and  approved  an 
area  which  has  been  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  under  section  7871  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  an  agency  is  au- 
thorized, in  order  to  further  the  job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  objectives  of  the  zone,  to 
waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule 
which  it  has  authority  to  promulgate,  as 
such  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of 
projects,  activities,  or  undertakings  within 
the  zone. 

'■(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize an  agency  to  waive  or  modify  any  rule 
adopted  to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive 


order  which  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  protect  persons  against,  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  marital  status,  national  origin,  age,  or 
handicap. 

■■(c)  A  request  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
specify  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  proposed,  and 
shall  briefly  describe  why  the  change  would 
promote  the  achievement  of  the  job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  objectives  of  the  enterprise 
zone.  If  a  request  is  made  to  an  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  requesting  govern- 
ments shall  send  a  copy  of  the  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment at  the  time  the  request  is  made. 

■■(d)  In  considering  a  request,  the  agency 
shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
posed change  is  likely  to  further  job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  within  the  enterprise  zone 
against  the  effect  the  change  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  underlying  purposes  of  applica- 
ble statutes  in  the  geographic  area  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  change.  The 
agency  shall  approve  the  request  whenever 
it  finds,  in  its  discretion,  that  the  public  in- 
terest which  the  proposed  change  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion outweighs  the  public  interest  which 
continuation  of  the  rule  unchanged  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  underlying  pur- 
poses. The  agency  shall  not  approve  any  re- 
quest to  waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that 
waiver  or  modification  would— 

■•(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment (including  any  requirement  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat. 
1060:  29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.));  or 

■■(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk 
to  the  public  health,  including  environmen- 
tal health  or  safety,  such  as  a  rule  with  re- 
spect to  occupational  safety  or  health,  or 
environmental  pollution. 

■■(e)  If  a  request  is  disapproved,  the 
agency  shall  inform  the  requesting  govern- 
ments in  wTiting  of  the  reasons  therefor  and 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  work 
with  such  governments  to  develop  an  alter- 
native, consistent  with  the  standards  con- 
tained in  subsection  (d). 

■■(f)  Agencies  shall  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  shall  make  a  determination  on 
requests  not  later  than  90  days  after  their 
receipt. 

■■(g)  A  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  rule,  rulemaking,  or  regulation 
under  chapter  5  of  this  title.  To  facilitate 
reaching  its  decision  on  any  requested 
waiver  or  modification,  the  agency  may  seek 
the  views  of  interested  parties  and.  if  the 
views  are  to  be  sought,  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  they  should  Ise  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  The  agency  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section. 

■■(h)  In  the  event  that  an  agency  proposes 
to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or  modi- 
fication under  this  section  is  in  effect,  the 
agency  shall  not  change  the  waiver  or  modi- 
fication to  Impose  additional  requirements 
unless  it  determines,  consistent  with  stand- 
ards contained  in  subsection  (d),  that  such 
action  is  necessary. 

•■(i)  No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which 


the  enterprise  zone  designation  remains  in 
effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  waiver  or 
modification  applies. 

■'(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"rule"  means  (1)  any  rule  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 551(4)  of  this  title  or  (2)  any  rulemak- 
ing conducted  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity for  an  agency  hearing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 556  and  557  of  this  title. " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  redesignating  'Sec.  611. "  and 
■Sec.  612.  "  and  "Sec.  613.  ",  respectively,  and 
Inserting  the  following  new  item  immediate- 
ly after  -Sec.  610.': 

■Sec.  611.  Waiver  or  modification  of  agency 
rules  in  enterprise  zones." 

(c)  Section  601(2)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(except  for  purposes  of  section 
611) "  immediately  before  "means." 

(d)  Section  613  of  such  title,  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "(except  section  611)"  Imme- 
diately after  "chapter"  in  subsection  (a); 
and 

(2)  inserting  "as  defined  in  section  601(2)" 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  303.  C<H>RDINATION  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  PRtKlRAMS  IN  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES. 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"■(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall— 

""(1)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction  which  are  car- 
ried on  within  an  enterprise  zone  designated 
pursuant  to  7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954: 

'"(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
through  the  consolidation  or  forms  or  oth- 
erwise: and 

"•(3)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  periodic  reports  required 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
into  one  summary  report  submitted  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

TITLE    rV-ESTABUSHMENT   OF   FOR- 
EIGN-TRADE ZONES  IN  ENTERPRISE 

ZONES 
SEC.  401.  FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONE  PREFERENCES. 

(a)  Preference  in  Establishment  of  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  in  Revitalization 
Areas.— In  processing  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  entitled  "To  provide  for  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  foreign-trade  zones  in  ports  of  entry  of 
the  United  States,  to  expedite  and  encour- 
age foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."  approved  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat. 
998),  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  shall 
consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  process- 
ing of  any  application  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign-trade  zone  within  an 
enterprise  zone  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— In  process- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
ports  of  entry  pursuant  to  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 

civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August   1,   1914  (38  Stat. 


609),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  process- 
ing of  any  application  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  port  of  entry  which  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

(c)  Application  Evaluation.— In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
foreign-trade  zones  and  ports  of  entry  in 
connection  with  enterprise  zones,  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  shall  approve  the  applications  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent 
with  their  respective  statutory  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
point  of  order  is  on  the  grounds  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  contains  lan- 
guage of  a  tax  bill  which  cannot  be 
put  on  a  nontax  bill;  and,  second,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  biU 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) is  correct  in  that  there  is  lan- 
guage relative  to  tax  law  in  the  motion 
to  recommit.  I  submit  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  enact  the  enterprise  zone  propos- 
al that  has  been  supported  very  broad- 
ly in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  it  would  reduce  unemployment  in 
the  communities  across  the  country 
where  we  have  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment, though  I  admit  it  would  do 
so  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  It 
would  do  so  through  tax  incentives 
and  the  creation  of  real  meaningful 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  rather  than 
public  service  type  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  it  would  be  con- 
sidered germane  since  the  purposes 
are  the  same.  We  just  have  a  better 
way  of  doing  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  the  Chair  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) is  not  germane.  This  is  a  tax 
amendment,  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  it. 

So  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken 
under  clause  7  rule  XVI  and  under 


clause  5(b)  rule  XXI,  and  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  have  another  motion  to  recommit 
at  the  desk,  and  I  offer  that  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
still  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Erlenborn  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill,  H.R.  1036,  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  246,  nays 
178,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-246 

Ackerman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frost 

Addabbo 

CoUins 

F\iqua 

Alcaka 

Conte 

Garcia 

Albosla 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Alexander 

Cooper 

Gejdenson 

Anderson 

Coyne 

Gephardt 

Andrews  (NO 

Crockett 

Gibbons 

Annunzio 

Daschle 

Gilman 

Anthony 

Davis 

Glickraan 

Applegate 

de  la  Garza 

Gonzalez 

Aspin 

Dellums 

Gore 

Barnes 

Derrick 

Gray 

Bates 

Dicks 

Guarini 

Bedell 

Dixon 

Hall  (IN) 

Bellenson 

Donnelly 

Hall  (OH) 

Bennett 

Dowdy 

Hall.  Ralph 

Berman 

Downey 

Hamilton 

BeviU 

Durbin 

Harkin 

Biaggi 

Dwyer 

Harrison 

Boehlert 

Dymally 

Hatcher 

Boggs 

Dyson 

Hawkins 

Boland 

Early 

Hayes 

Boner 

Eckart 

Hefner 

Bonior 

Edgar 

Hertel 

Borski 

Edwards  (CA) 

Horton 

Bosco 

Erdreich 

Howard 

Boucher 

Evans  (ID 

Hoyer 

Boxer 

Fascell 

Hubbard 

Breaux 

Fazio 

Huckaby 

Brooks 

Feighan 

Hughes 

BrottTi  (CA) 

Perraro 

Jacobs 

Bryant 

Fish 

Jeffords 

Burton  (CA) 

Flippo 

Johnson 

Byron 

Florio 

Jones  (NO 

Can- 

Poglietta 

Jones  (TN) 

Chappell 

Foley 

Kaptur 

Clarke 

Ford  (MI) 

Kastenmeier 

Clay 

Fowler 

Kazen 

Coellio 

Prank 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Nowak 

Slattery 

Kogovsek 

OBrien 

Smith  (FL) 

Kolter 

Oakar 

Smith  (lA) 

Kostmayer 

Oberstar 

Smith  (NJ) 

LaPalce 

Obey 

Solarz 

Lantos 

Ortiz 

Spratt 

Leach 

Ottinger 

St  Germain 

Lehman  (CA) 

Owens 

Staggers 

Lehman  (FL) 

Panetta 

Stark 

Leland 

Patman 

stokes 

Levin 

Patterson 

Stratton 

Levlne 

Pease 

Studds 

Liplnski 

Pepper 

Swift 

Uoyd 

Perkins 

Tallon 

Long (LA) 

Price 

Tauzin 

Long  (MD) 

Rahall 

Torres 

Lo»Ty  (WA) 

Rangel 

Torricelli 

Luken 

Ratchford 

Towns 

Markey 

Reid 

"Fraxler 

Martin  (NY) 

Richardson 

Udall 

Martinez 

Ridge 

Vento 

Matsui 

Rinaldo 

Volkmer 

Mavroules 

Rodino 

Walgren 

Mazzoli 

Roe 

Watkins 

McCloskey 

Roemer 

Waxman 

McDade 

Rose 

Weaver 

McHugh 

Rostenkowski 

Weiss 

McKinney 

Roybal 

Wheat 

McNulty 

Russo 

Whitley 

Mikulski 

Sabo 

Whitten 

Miller  (CA) 

Savage 

Williams  (MT) 

Mineta 

Scheuer 

Williams  (OH) 

Minish 

Schneider 

Wilson 

Mitchell 

Schroeder 

Wirth 

Moakley 

Schumer 

Wise 

MoUohan 

Seiberling 

Wolpe 

Moody 

Shannon 

Wright 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Sharp 

Wyden 

Murphy 

Shelby 

Yates 

Murtha 

Sikorski 

Yatron 

Natcher 

Simon 

Young  (AK) 

Neal 

Sisisky 

Young  (MO) 

Nichols 

Skelton 
NAYS-n8 

Zablocki 

Andrews  (TX) 

Franklin 

McCandless 

Archer 

Frenzel 

McCoUum 

AuCoin 

Gekas 

McCurdy 

Badham 

Gingrich 

McEwen 

Barnard 

Goodling 

McGrath 

Bartletl 

Gradi.son 

McKeman 

Bateman 

Green 

Mica 

Bereuter 

Gregg 

Michel 

Bethune 

Gunderson 

Miller  (OH) 

Bilirakis 

Hall.  Sam 

Molinari 

Bliley 

Hammerschmidt  Montgomery 

Britt 

Hance 

Moore 

Broomfield 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moorhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Broyhill 

Hartnett 

Mrazek 

Burton  (IN) 

Hightower 

Myers 

Campbell 

Hiler 

Nelson 

Carney 

Hillis 

Nielson 

Carper 

Holt 

Olin 

Chandler 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

Chappie 

Hunter 

Packard 

Cheney 

Hutto 

Parr  is 

dinger 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

Coats 

Ireland 

Paul 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jenkins 

Penny 

Conable 

Jones  (OK) 

Petri 

Corcoran 

Kasich 

Pickle 

Coughlin 

Kemp 

Porter 

Courier 

Kindness 

Pursell 

Craig 

Kramer 

Quillen 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lagomarsino 

Ray 

Crane.  Philip 

Latta 

Regula 

D' Amours 

Leath 

Ritter 

Daniel 

Lent 

Roberts 

Dannemeyer 

Levitas 

Robinson 

Daub 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rogers 

DeWine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roukema 

Dickinson 

Livingston 

Rowland 

Dorgan 

Loeffler 

Rudd 

Dreier 

Lott 

Sawyer 

Duncan 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lujan 

Schulze 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lungren 

Sensenbrenner 

Emerson 

Mack 

Shaw 

English 

MacKay 

Shumway 

Erlenborn 

Madigan 

Shuster 

Evans (lA) 

Marriott 

Siljander 

Fiedler 

Martin  (ID 

Skeen 

Fields 

Martin  (NO 

Smith  (NE) 

Forsythe 

McCain 

Smith.  Denny 
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Smith.  Robert 

T»uke 

Whitehurst 

Snowe 

Taylor 

Whlttaker 

Snyder 

Thomaa(CA) 

Winn 

Solomon 

Thoma»(OA) 

Wolf 

Spence 

Valentine 

Wortley 

Stanseluid 

Vander  Jact 

Wylle 

Stenholm 

Vandergrlff 

Toung (FL) 

Stump 

Vucanovlch 

Zachau 

Sundquist 

Walker 

Synar 

Weber 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bonker 

Oramm 

Marlenee 

Dlnsell 

Heftel 

Prttchard 

Pord<TN) 

Lundlne 

Roth 

D  1820 

Mr.  CRAIG  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  STOKES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  1036. 
COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  the  clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers, 
punctuation,  and  cross  references  and 
to  make  such  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
amending  the  bill,  H.R.  1036. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENT. 
ENERGY,  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  SIT  TOMORROW,  SEPTEM- 
BER 22,  1983,  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment,  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  while  the  House  is  reading 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
nile  on  Thursday,  September  22,  1983. 

The  minority  has  been  advised  of 
this  request,  and  I  understand  they 
have  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GROSS  INSENSITIVITY  OF 
SECRETARY  WATT 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  been  dis- 
mayed over  the  actions  and  statements  of 
your  Interior  Secretary.  James  Watt,  on 
many  occasions.  But  I  have  never  been  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  appalled  as  I  am 
today. 

During  a  speech  today  to  trade  represent- 
atives at  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Watt  reportedly  said  that 
he  has  a  commission  to  advise  him  on  coal 
leasing  consisting  of.  and  I  quote,  "a  black,  a 
woman,  two  Jews,  and  a  cripple." 

According  to  United  Press  International, 
his  remark  drew  laughter  from  the  audi- 
ence. When  one  member  of  the  group  asked 
the  Secretary  whether  he  thought  the  com- 
ment was  ill-advised.  Mr.  Watt  told  him  that 
his  question  "shows  that  you  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  laugh  at  yourself". 

As  one  of  Mr.  Watt's  so-called  "cripples".  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Watt's  comment  was 
funny.  And  I  am  not  laughing. 

Along  with  two  million  other  Americans.  I 
have  epilepsy.  I  do  not  appreciate  being 
called  a  "cripple",  and  I  seriously  doubt 
many  of  the  25,000  paralyzed  American  vet- 
erans who  were  handicapped  while  defend- 
ing our  country  do  either. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  of 
the  35  million  Americans  who  have  some 
type  of  handicap  very  amused  over  Mr. 
Watt's  gross  insensitivity. 

Mr.  President,  handicapped  Americans 
have  been  struggling  for  years  to  overcome 
the  mistaken  impression  that  our  respective 
conditions  amount  to  being  "crippled."  It 
does  not  do  our  cause  any  good  whatsoever 
when  a  high-ranking  government  official 
like  Mr.  Watt  makes  such  a  derogatory 
remark.  Mr.  Watt's  sick  humor  only  rein- 
forces the  widely  held  belief  that  your  ad- 
ministration is  insensitive  towards  minority 
groups,  women,  and  others.  His  cavalier  atti- 
tude is  an  embarrassment  to  you  and  to  the 
entire  country.  I  am  writing  to  you  today  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Watt  because  he  has  proven 
himself  incapable  of  comprehending  such 
criticism.  Moreover,  as  President  of  all 
Americans  I  believe  you  should  rebuke  him 
publicly  for  making  such  a  callous  state- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

Tony  Coelho. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGIA  MAE 

EVANS  WHITNEY 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  i>sked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Georgia  Mae 
Evans  Whitney,  who  died  unexpected- 
ly at  her  home  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  on 
August  12  at  the  age  of  68. 

Mrs.  Whitney  was  born  in  Hopkins- 
ville on  October  22,  1914,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  George  and  Lucy  Brewer 
Evans. 

Georgia  Mae  Whitney  had  been  a 
teacher  with  the  Christian  County 
School  System  for  43  years,  teaching 
all  grades,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Retired  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion when  she  died.  Education  meant  a 
great  deal  to  Georgia  Mae  and  her 
family.  Her  husband,  Francis  E.  Whit- 
ney, graduated  from  Kentucky  State 
College  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1937  and 
did  postgraduate  study  in  accounting 
at  Indiana  University.  Their  only 
child,  Gladys  Ann  Whitney  Sivils  of 
Hopkinsville,  is  a  teacher  in  the  Lacy 
Elementary  School,  Christian  County. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  along  with  her 
family,  was  active  in  the  Virginia 
Street  Baptist  Church  of  Hopkinsville, 
and  she  was  a  member  of  its  50-year 
club.  She  was  also  a  member  of  Beta 
Rho  Omega  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  sorority,  the  Virginians  Choir 
and  the  Pioneers  Club  Auxiliary. 

Georgia  Mae  and  F.  E.  Whitney 
have  been  leaders  among  the  black 
community  for  many  years.  Her  hus- 
band, F.  E.,  is  a  Christian  County  mag- 
istrate and  former  Hopkinsville  City 
councilman.  He  is  a  realtor  who  built 
the  Gladys-Gail  Village,  the  first  sub- 
division developed  by  blacks  and 
which  set  a  new  trend  in  housing  for 
blacks.  Georgia  Mae  was  constantly  by 
his  side,  and  she  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  civic  leader,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her. 

In  addition  to  her  husband.  F.  E., 
and  her  daughter,  Gladys  Ann,  Mrs. 
Whitney  is  survived  by  three  sisters, 
Annie  Mae  Harvey  of  Chicago,  111.,  Au- 
gusta Brewer  of  Hopkinsville,  and 
Toni  Buckner  of  Louisville.  One  of  her 
cousins.  Ping  Brooks,  works  in  my 
Hopkinsville  district  office.  I  extended 
my  sympathy  to  the  survivors  and 
friends  of  this  lovely  woman,  who  was 
admired  and  respected  by  the  entire 
Hopkinsville  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARLISLE  RUNGE 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hotxse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rdn&rlcs  ) 

Mr.  KAS-TENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  pass- 
ing  of   a   distinguished   citizen   from 


Wisconsin,  Carlisle  Runge,  who  served 
with  great  distinction  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  under 
President  Kennedy. 

Carlisle  Runge  began  a  40-year 
career  of  service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  when  he  joined  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1942.  He  served  with  the 
3d  Army  in  Europe  sind  was  discharged 
as  a  major  in  1946. 

After  he  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Car- 
lisle Runge  spent  3  years  as  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  Wisconsin's  Western 
District.  In  1951.  he  began  his  associa- 
tion with  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School  as  assistant  dean  and  di- 
rector of  the  National  Securities  Study 
Group. 

When  he  left  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Carlisle  Runge  returned  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  professor 
of  law.  He  was  active  in  regional  plan- 
ning and  environmental  studies,  serv- 
ing as  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Public  Policy  and  Admin- 
istration, chairman  of  the  urban  and 
regional  planning  department  and 
chairman  of  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies.  He  also  was  staff  di- 
rector for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  was  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin Water  Resources  Council.  In 
addition,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
City  of  Madison  Planning  Commission. 

Carlisle  Runge  was  a  supporter  of  a 
strong  military  and  he  was  associated 
with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  and  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin ROTC.  He  was  a  close  friend  to  the 
late  Senator  Henry  Jackson. 

Carlisle  Runge  was  an  extremely 
competent  administrator,  a  distin- 
guished academician,  well  liked  and  re- 
spected, a  friend  and  constituent.  I 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Elea- 
nor, and  his  family. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  by  the  news  that  the  gentle- 
man has  just  announced. 

I  have  known  Carlisle  Runge  for 
almost  20  years  and  join  the  gentle- 
man In  expressing  my  sorrow  to  his 
family  over  the  loss  of  this  very  distin- 
guished scholar,  brilliant  mind,  very 
original  mind,  one  from  which  I  have 
benefited  personally,  and  my  predeces- 
sor, John  Blatnik,  a  close  friend  of 
Carlisle's  as  well. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  well  at  this  time.  I  join  In  shock 
and  sorrow  on  his  statement. 
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THE    CENTENARY    OF    CONGRE- 
GATION    CHISUK     EMUNA     OF 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 
(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


remarks      and      Include      extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
community  In  our  district  takes  great 
pride,  I  know,  in  the  religious  institu- 
tions that  abound  therein.  Such  an  in- 
stitution exists  In  my  home  communi- 
ty in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  communi- 
ty is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary 
this  coming  week.  I  would  like  to 
extend  the  personal  commendation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  that 
congregation,  and  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  history  of  the  Chisuk 
Emuna  Congregation  of  Harrisburg. 
The  Centenary  of  Congregation  Chisuk 

Emuna  of  Harrisburg 
1983  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Congregation  Chisuk  Emuna  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Pounded  by  a  small  group  of 
immigrants  from  Lithuania  Chisuk  Emuna. 
which  means  Shield  of  Faith,  was  the  first 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's capitol  city.  The  founders  of  the  syn- 
agogue were  impoverished  immigrants, 
knowing  almost  no  English  and  having  no 
real  skills  with  which  to  make  a  living  in 
America.  They  came  to  Harrisburg  by  acci- 
dent, following  friends  and  relatives  who 
settled  there  by  chance.  They  were  fleeing 
the  Russian  Empire,  which  following  a 
C^zarlst  edict  in  1881.  had  decided  to  reduce 
still  further  the  areas  of  the  Empire  in 
which  Jews  were  permitted  to  live.  This  act 
made  physical  survival  for  Jews  virtually 
impossible.  As  an  advisor  to  the  C^zar  later 
said,  the  plan  was  to  have  one-third  of  all 
Jews  convert,  one-third  emigrate,  and  one- 
third  starve.  Not  at  all  successful  in  the  first 
part  of  their  plan,  almost  successful  In  the 
third,  they  achieved  overwhelming  success 
in  forcing  Jewish  emigration.  Congregation 
Chisuk  Emuna  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
strength  of  Russian  antlsemitism. 

The  founders  made  their  living  as  ped- 
dlers and  junk-dealers.  Still  barely  able  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  they 
nonetheless  felt  a  need  for  a  place  in  which 
to  pray  as  their  ancestors  had.  First  meeting 
in  the  homes  of  various  members,  the  Con- 
gregation moved  in  due  course  into  its  own 
simple  building,  located  on  Filbert  Street,  In 
the  center  of  what  was  becoming  a  Jewish 
neighborhood,  poor  but  dynamic. 

With  hard  work  and  American  opportuni- 
ties, the  Congregants  slowly  prospered.  The 
peddlers  who  arrived  first  opened  small 
peddler  supply  shops,  selling  goods  to 
other  Jews  who,  arriving  still  more  recently, 
travelled  the  countryside  of  Pennsylvania 
selling  to  farmers.  These  peddler-supply 
stores  became  the  nucleus  of  other,  grander 
businesses,  and  the  simple  peddlars  became 
wholesalers,  merchants,  and  importers,  ca- 
tering to  the  needs  of  their  community. 
Similarly,  the  junkdealers,  became  scrap 
metal  suppliers,  and,  with  the  fortunate  lo- 
cation of  Harrisburg  at  the  juncture  of  sev- 
eral eastern  rail-lines,  made  the  city  into 
the  national  center  of  scrap  metal  distribu- 
tion during  the  first  world  war. 

Prosperity  created  a  need  for  a  more  im- 
pressive and  capacious  structure,  and  the 
Congregation  moved  from  its  simple  quar- 
ters on  Filbert  Street  to  a  large  and  impos- 
ing structure  on  6th  and  Forster  Street.  It 
was  in  this  building  that  the  Congregation 
and  Harrisburg's  Jewish  community  ma- 
tured, accustomed  themselves  to  American 
life,  and  weathered  the  joys  and  hardships 
of  American  history.  The  Congregation 
grew  and  prospered  during  the  1920s.  The 


1930s  brought  hardship  and  threatened  the 
survival  of  the  Congregation,  but  through 
sacrifice  and  cooperation,  it  endured. 
During  the  1940s,  Chisuk  Emma  sent  its 
sons  and  daughters  off  to  war,  where  they 
represented  the  Congregation  In  every  thea- 
ter and  In  every  service.  Symbolic  of  the 
Congregation's  commitment  to  America, 
was  the  death  of  its  Rabbi's  son,  1st  Lt. 
Aaron  Etter.  who  In  1944,  was  killed  navi- 
gating a  bomber  In  action. 

The  end  of  the  war  brought  many  changes 
to  Harrisburg  and  Chisuk  Emma.  The  old 
Jewish  neighborhood  was  left  behind  as  the 
children  of  Impoverished  immigrants  pros- 
pered and  moved  to  the  suburbs.  In  1956, 
the  Congregation  left  its  old  building,  and 
moved  to  its  present  building  on  Division 
and  5th  Streets.  Symbolic  of  changing 
times,  the  Congregation  also  left  behind  its 
Orthodox  beginnings,  and  joined  the  con- 
servative United  Synagogues  of  America. 

Chisuk  Emma  is  today  a  large,  growing 
and  dynamic  Congregation.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Rabbi  Asher  Ostrin,  Cantor  Phil- 
lip Wittlin,  and  President  Ormond  Urle,  the 
Congregation  completed  in  this,  its  cente- 
nary year,  the  construction  of  an  addition  to 
Its  building.  This  addition  symbolizes  the 
nature  of  Chisuk  Emma:  rooted  in  the  an- 
cient traditions  of  the  Jewish  people,  but 
aware  of  the  changing  needs  of  Jews  and  of 
the  community  In  which  they  live. 


D  1830 

ACTION   BY   COMMITTEE  ON   AP- 
PROPRIATIONS      CONCERNING 
TROOPS  IN  LEBANON 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
KoGOvsEK).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexander)  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXAI>TDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon,  late,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  a  show  of  hands, 
voted  for  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  to  cut  off  the  funds  for  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon  unless  the  President 
of  the  United  States  reports  to  Con- 
gress under  the  War  Powers  Act 
within  60  days. 

While  this  action  is  merely  a  vote  of 
one  committee,  and  is  far  from  final,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  advise  the 
body  of  this  action  because  it  is  a  clear 
message  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  deep  concern  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  and  of 
the  American  people,  that  we  expect 
him  to  come  to  this  Congress  and 
report  to  it  on  his  policies  in  Lebanon 
and  the  reasons  that  our  marines  con- 
tinue to  be  stationed  there.  The  man- 
date of  public  accountability  by  the 
President  for  his  policies  are  all  within 
the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act, 
adopted  in  1973. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  inquire;  Is 
the  gentleman  speaking  on  behalf  of 
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the  Democratic  leadership,  since  I 
tuiow  the  gentleman  is  the  chief 
deputy  whip,  and  as  the  gentleman 
makes  this  announcement,  is  this  a 
leadership  announcement? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  No;  I  am  speak- 
ing tonight  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
who.  like  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
am  here  to  report  on  the  actions  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  this  action  was  taken 
this  afternoon  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  while  working  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  this  action  was 
taken  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  this  very 
day  having  hearings  on  a  bipartisan 
resolution  that  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  leadership,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  and  the  administration;  is 
that  a  fact? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  most  of  the  actions  that 
this  body  takes  are  bipartisan. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  just  have  to  say  that  I 
question  seriously  the  judgment  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  acting  in 
this  way  on  a  continuing  resolution 
while  there  is  a  pending  resolution 
before  an  appropriation  conunittee, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which 
has  not  even  had  time  to  consider  this 
resolution.  Now  we  have  on  a  continu- 
ing resolution  an  amendment  offered 
and  adopted  by  one  vote  that  under- 
mines the  whole  process  that  so  many 
people  have  been  trying  to  work  hard 
to  put  together. 

I  may  agree  with  some  of  the  senti- 
ments behind  it.  but  I  think  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  really 
needs  to  take  another  look  at  what 
they  have  done  in  view  of  the  process 
that  is  already  underway. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity, 
either  under  the  resolution  which  is 
proposed  as  a  bipartisan  compromise 
or  during  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  to  express  his  concerns.  I 
am  merely  taking  this  time  to  report 
this  action  to  the  House.  I  do  think 
this  action  reflects  concern  which  is 
broadly  based  in  this  body  on  the 
question  of  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon. 
Puthermore,  I  believe  it  is  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  President  that  he  is  obli- 
gated by  law  to  publicly  clarify  his  in- 
tentions in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  I  am  glad  that 
the  gentleman  took  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  country  the  actions  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  regarding  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Lebanon. 
The  fact  that  it  was  done  by  the  Ap- 


propriations Committee  is  also  a  com- 
mentary on  the  manner  in  which  the 
matter  now  pending  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  was  arrived 
at. 

The  American  people  today  still  do 
not  have  any  clear  idea  as  to  why  the 
Marines  are  in  Lebanon  today  or  what 
the  administrations  policy  is  with  re- 
spect to  keeping  them  there  or  what 
policies  they  are  to  serve  or  how  long 
or  under  what  conditions  they  are 
going  to  remain  there. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  with  this  escala- 
tion that  is  going  on,  we  not  only  are 
entitled  to  have  the  War  Powers  Act 
complied  with,  which  is  all  that  the 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill 
does,  but  we  are  also  entitled,  and  so 
are  the  American  people  entitled,  to 
have  the  administration  come  before 
the  country  and  Congress  and  explain 
to  us  why  we  should  take  this  serious 
step  of  approving  the  continuation  of 
U.S.  Marines  in  that  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

When  the  President  wanted  to  send 
more  advisers  and  have  more  aid  for 
Central  America,  he  came  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  give  his  reasons.  Yet 
we  see  American  marines  being  killed 
in  Lebanon  and  the  battle  escalating 
every  day.  and  all  we  have  so  far  is  a 
backroom  deal,  which,  after  it  was  all 
put  together,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  was  asked  to  bless,  with  the  im- 
plied threat  that,  if  he  does  not,  we 
will  be  charged  with  undermining  the 
objectives  of  the  administration  in 
Lebanon,  whatever  they  may  be. 

We  still  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  the  action  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  ap- 
propriate. Maybe  that  is  the  best  way 
to  get  the  whole  matter  before  us. 

The  purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
was  to  require  the  administration  to 
come  before  the  Congress  just  as  this 
amendment  would  require. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  that  is 
done— before  we  get  that  kind  of  ex- 
planation—we are  under  no  obligation 
to  take  any  action  to  support  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  marines  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  Congress  was  not  consulted 
when  they  were  sent  there  and  we 
have  so  far  been  given  no  official  ex- 
planation as  to  why  they  should 
remain  there. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  will  recognize 
everyone  standing  but  I  first  must 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  my 
friends  yielding. 

I  ask  my  very  good  and  valued  friend 
(Mr.  Alexander)  to  yield  for  purposes 
of  clarification. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentlemen  to 
say  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  just  acted  to  take  it  upon  itself 


to  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act  of  its 
own  volition,  and  to  deny  any  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Lebanon  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  take  certain  actions? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  state  what  happened 
again:  During  the  consideration  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  on  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  the  committee  voted  in  support 
of  that  amendment  which  states  that 
the  funds  for  U.S.  forces  stationed  in 
Lebanon  shall  be  cut  off  unless  the 
F»resident  states  to  the  Congress 
within  60  days,  under  the  War  Powers 
Act.  his  policy  and  the  reasons  for 
them  being  there. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's clarification.  It  is  as  I  under- 
stood him  to  describe  it. 

I  surely  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  preemptorily  disagreeing  with 
or  criticizing  an  action  taken  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee colleagues  have  considered  that 
somewhat  preemptory  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  light  of  the  clear 
and  altogether  unambiguous  instruc- 
tions of  the  war  powers  resolution 
which  on  its  face  places  the  specific  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  the  re- 
porting of  such  a  resolution  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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And  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  committee  so  designat- 
ed in  the  act  is  in  the  process  of  per- 
forming the  function  that  has  been 
placed  upon  its  shoulders  and  is  cur- 
rently preparing  for  presentation,  ac- 
cording to  the  clear  mandates  of  the 
act,  a  resolution  to  the  Congress  for  its 
action?  Further,  I  wonder  if  orderly 
procedure  under  the  House  rules 
would  not  properly  contemplate  a 
final  disposition  of  that  resolution 
prior  to  implementing  action  by  the 
appropriations  process?  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  considered  that  and  if 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations considered  this  ongoing 
process  mandated  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  when  they  were 
taking  the  action  he  has  just  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  In  responding  to 
the  gentleman's  inquiry.  I  think  the 
vote  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions says  two  things.  I  think  it  says 
that,  one.  this  body  and  Members  of 
this  body  will  take  any  opportunity 
that  is  presented  to  it  to  express  their 
deep  concern  about  the  President's 
policy  in  Lebanon  and  that  they  will 
use  any  opportunity  that  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  in  order  to  make 
that  expression  of  concern. 


As  we  know  there  are  many  roads  to 
this  well,  and  many  opportunities 
which  can  lead  to  this  forum  for  de- 
bating important  issues  which  are 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  and  are  of 
concern  to  the  American  people. 

Second.  I  think  it  was  intended  to 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  President 
of  that  deep  concern,  although  it  may 
have  been  precipitous. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  my  friend  will 
yield  further,  again  in  the  spirit  of 
gentle  debate  and  restrained  commen- 
tary, I  wonder  if  he  would  permit  me 
to  recite  from  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion certain  salient  provisions. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Section  4  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion as  adopted  on  November  7,  1973 
provides  that  "in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  in  any  case  in  which 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  introduced  into 
hostilities  or  into  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
•  •  *  the  President  shall  submit  within 
48  hours  •  •  •  a  report  in  writing"  in 
which  he  sets  forth  certain  things. 

It  is  further  provided  under  section  5 
that  "within  60  calendar  days  after  a 
report  is  submitted,  or  is  required  to 
be  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)(1),  whichever  is  earlier,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  terminate  any  use  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  *  *  *  unless  the  Con- 
gress had  declared  war  or  has  enacted 
a  specific  authorization  for  such  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces." 

I  believe  it  is  clear,  by  most  common 
understanding  of  the  language,  that 
on  August  29  when  two  American  ma- 
rines were  killed  and  others  wounded 
by  hostile  fire  power,  the  conditions 
invoked  under  section  4(a)(1)  came 
into  being,  in  that  our  forces  most 
clearly  were  subjected  to  hostilities 
and  further  were  in  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities 
clearly  was  indicated  by  circum- 
stances. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  sec- 
tion 5  was  triggered.  The  law  requires 
certain  actions  within  60  calendar  days 
after  the  report  is  submitted  "or  re- 
quired to  be  submitted."  In  this  case 
the  report  was  not  submitted  to  that 
effect  by  the  President,  but  I  believe 
most  of  us  would  conclude  that  it  was 
required  to  be  submitted.  Within  that 
60-day  period  under  the  law.  the  Presi- 
dent is  obliged  to  terminate  any  use  of 
our  Armed  Forces  unless  Congress  has 
declared  war  or  enacted  a  specific  au- 
thorization. 

Now  the  law  mentions  an  "authori- 
zation." and  I  suggest  that  the  use  of 
that  term  was  deliberate,  because  in 
section  6  it  goes  forward  to  specify  the 
precise  type  of  action  which  the  Con- 
gress shall  take  in  such  event. 


Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  Intro- 
duced pursuant  to  section  5(b)  at  least 
30  calendar  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  60-day  period  "shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate." 

Now  if  we  project  60  days  beyond  48 
hours  after  August  29  on  which  date,  I 
believe,  most  of  us  by  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  English  language 
would  conclude  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  was  in  effect,  we  would  come,  per- 
haps, to  the  30th  day  of  October. 

It  is  further  provided  In  the  War 
Powers  Act,  that  "such  committee 
shall  report  one  such  joint  resolution 
or  bill,"  and  that  refers  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  "together 
with  its  recommendations  not  later 
than  24  calendar  days  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  60-day  period." 

If  my  mental  arithmetic  has  correct- 
ly identified  the  date  on  which  the  60 
days  would  expire,  then  the  law  re- 
quires the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  submit  to  the  House  not  later 
than  on  or  about  October  6,  one  joint 
resolution,  and  it  declares  that  the  res- 
olution shall  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  House  and  shall  be  voted 
on  within  3  calendar  days. 

Therefore,  given  the  very  precise 
and  unambiguous  nature  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  itself,  I  am  simply 
wondering  aloud  if  it  might  not  be 
wise  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  hold  off,  just  for  the  time 
being,  and  give  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction named  in  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution an  opportunity  to  perform  the 
duties  that  have  been  Imposed  upon  it 
by  the  law? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  As  I  stated  earli- 
er, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  contribution,  for 
his  explanation  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

As  always,  he  enlightens  those  of  us 
who  have  the  opportunity  and  privi- 
lege to  engage  in  discussion,  dialog, 
colloquy,  and  debate  with  him. 

And  I  believe  the  American  people 
have  likewise  benefited  from  just 
these  very  few  short  exchanges  that 
we  have  had  this  evening. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
In  the  Chamber  were  on  their  feet  and 
I  certainly  would  wish  to  recognize 
them. 

First,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  issue  here,  but  I 
would  also  want  to  indicate  a  little  bit 
of  concern  from  a  Member  who  is  ter- 
ribly confused  about  not  only  the  pro- 
cedural issues  under  the  War  Powers 
Act  but  the  substantive  issues. 

How  do  we  pull  our  troops  out  of 
Lebanon?  And  how  do  we  do  It  in  a  re- 
sponsible way?  I  guess  what  concerns 


me  Is  the  mixed  messages  happening 
here.  The  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  one 
answer  so  to  speak  and  is  sending  one 
message;  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  an  agreement  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  leader  of  my 
party,  is  sending  another  message.  The 
messages  are  mixed,  but  the  goals  may 
be  the  same.  I  guess  it  concerns  me 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  trying  to 
deal  with  this  in  a  rational  way  we 
may  have  these  messages  crossing 
each  other  into  the  night. 

I  guess  I  would  make  the  point  that 
a  lot  of  Members  in  this  House  are 
both  unsure  on  the  procedure  and  sub- 
stance of  the  issue  of  Lebanon  and 
hope  that  all  of  this  does  not  confuse 
the  matter  further,  especially  to  the 
American  people. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  they 
have  no  monopoly  on  the  confusion  on 
this  issue.  And  certainly  the  question 
of  concern  that  the  American  people 
know  with  clarity  the  policies  of  this 
administration  are  shared  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  In  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  the  White  House 
in  the  last  2  hours  on  this  very  subject 
the  response  was  that  the  President 
will  be  addressing  the  United  Nations 
on  Monday  and  that  there  will  be  sev- 
eral other  opportunities  between  now 
and  the  time  this  body  votes  on  any 
war  powers  resolution,  which  will  be 
the  latter  part  of  next  week,  for  this 
clarification  to  be  broadly  known  to 
the  American  people  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader 
who  read  from  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Regardless  of  ones  position  on 
whether  he  feels  the  War  Powers  Act 
should  be  Invoked  or  not,  or  whether 
the  President  is  abiding  by  the  law,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  if  we  are 
calling  and  asking  for  the  President  to 
abide  by  the  war  powers  law,  that  we 
in  the  Congress  abide  by  that  law  also. 

And  what  the  majority  leader  has 
brought  out  is  the  fact  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  and  in  order  to 
not  further  confuse  the  American 
people,  in  order  to  not  confuse  our  ma- 
rines, who  are  stationed  in  Lebanon,  in 
order  not  to  confuse  our  allies  that 
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help  make  up  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force,  I  think  It  is  important 
that  we  in  the  Congress  keep  it  as 
Simple  ar.i  as  clear  cut  as  we  possibly 
can. 

Yes;  I  happen  to  feel  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  should  be  invoked.  And 
the  law  should  be  abided  by.  But  I  also 
think  that  the  action  that  the  majori- 
ty whip  has  reported  to  the  body  this 
evening  does  send  a  confusing  signal 
to  our  marines  in  Beirut  and  I  would 
think  that  it  just  further  adds  to  their 
fnistration  in  not  knowing  fully  them- 
selves what  perhaps  their  mission  is, 
their  frustration  in  seeing  bombs  that 
land  all  around  them  and  not  being 
able  to  respond  in  a  manner  that  they 
think  they  should  be  able  to  respond. 
And  this  action  being  reported  world- 
wide today,  more  than  likely,  is  only 
going  to  further  frustrate  our  men 
who  are  trying  to  serve  our  country 
under  the  most  difficult  and  complex 
of  circumstances  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahall).  whom  I  itnow  has  visited  the 
area  numerous  times  and  is  well 
versed,  not  only  on  the  questions  of 
policy  involved,  but  also  on  the  facts 
and  circumstances  that  exist  within 
that  area. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  here  on  the 
floor  to  hear  his  original  statement, 
nor  was  I  here  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright).  I  understand  that  the  major- 
ity leader,  in  a  very  prudent  way,  sug- 
gested that  he  hoped  that  the  law 
would  be  complied  with  and  I  know  it 
is  the  gentleman's  hope  that  that  is 
the  case. 

As  one  who  argued  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
Long  amendment,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  appreciated  the  previous  speak- 
er's comments,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  even  earlier, 
as  to  the  confusion  that  must  be  reign- 
ing internationally  at  this  point,  not 
just  regarding  what  that  signal  means 
to  the  safety  of  our  own  marines,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend,  but  what  it 
says  to  our  allies,  the  British  and  the 
French  and  the  Italians,  who  have  a 
stake  in  this  issue,  and  have  conmiit- 
ted  even  more  troops  than  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  that  I  rec- 
ognize, as  many  do,  that  the  Congress 
and  the  I*resident  must  be  in  concert 
with  regard  to  foreign  policy.  You 
carmot  have  a  foreign  policy  without 
the  Congress  and  vice  versa. 

So  in  that  regard  the  gentleman's 
conunents  were  right  on  target.  How- 
ever,  as  the   gentleman   from   Texas 


pointed  out,  the  law  requires  certain 
procedures,  and  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  that  I  felt  very 
bad  down  there  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  when  this  passed  over  the 
objections  of  the  minority  and  some 
members  of  the  majority  -I  air.  sorry 
we  did  not  get  more  than  a  voice  vote. 
I  think  we  should  have  had  it  on 
record,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
type  of  action  that  is  consistent  with  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point,  and 
the  gentleman  has  been  very  generous 
and  I  appreciate  that  very  mucii. 

Not  only  are  the  signals  confusing  to 
our  allies,  but  we  are  sending  precisely 
the  wrong  signals  to  the  other  side. 
Everybody  knows  liberal,  conserva- 
tive. Republican,  Democrat,  American 
and  non-American,  that  Syria  has  a 
goal  of  forcing  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  its  support  for  a  sovereign 
and  independent  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment, a  government  headed  by  a  legiti- 
mately elected  President,  Amin  Ge- 
mayel.  a  govermnent  consisting  of  all 
the  diverse  elements  of  Lebanese  soci- 
ety—Christian and  Moslem.  And  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  course,  wants  to  force 
its  way  back  into  a  position  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East.  They  are 
using  the  Syrians  as  surrogates,  and 
the  Syrians  are  using  the  Druze  as  sur- 
rogates. 

The  signals  being  sent  are  going  to 
tend  to  encourage  intransigence.  We 
all  want  a  negotiated  solution  to  this 
crisis,  but  if  we  look  like  we  are  going 
to  pull  out,  the  Syrians  are  not  going 
to  come  to  the  table  to  talk  seriously. 
They  are  going  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  militarily  and  seek  a  military  solu- 
tion. If  we  show  unified  resolve,  then 
there  is  a  chance  for  peace  instead  of 
tragedy  in  Lebanon. 

For  this  reason,  let  me  just  say  to 
my  colleagues,  the  few  who  are  here, 
and  thanks  for  being  here  at  this  very 
important  moment,  I  think  the  action 
was  a  mistake,  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
signal.  It  is  a  bad  signal  to  the  Syrians. 
I  think  it  is  an  even  worse  signal  to 
the  Soviets.  And  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
about  its  implications  at  this  moment 
when  this  administration,  and  in  this 
case  it  operates  for  all  Americans,  is 
trying  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire  to 
bring  about  some  modus  vivendi  in  the 
Middle  East  that  would  allow  the 
Druze  and  the  Shiites  and  the  Mos- 
lems and  the  Christians  and  the  vari- 
ous elements  that  are  part  of  this  mix, 
to  work  out  a  reconciliation,  to  work 
out  a  political  solution.  And  I  might 
also  commend  this  administration  for 
doing  its  best  to  protect  our  marines. 
None  of  us  wants  to  see  the  marines 
put  in  a  position  where  they  are 
simply  targets  for  incoming  artillery. 
They  should  be  supported,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  President  taking  more 
steps  in  this  direction. 

The  gentleman  has  been  very  gener- 
ous, I  appreciate  that.  It  is  typical  of 


his  approach  to  politics.  But  I  wanted 
to  register  my  concern.  I  had  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  ir- 
respective of  the  issues  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  That  is  why  we 
are  here. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  thought  that  the  majority  leader 
made  a  very  good  point  about  follow- 
ing the  War  Powers  Act  procedure. 
However.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  administration  be  reminded  that, 
if  the  President  choo.ses  to  ignore  the 
War  Powers  Act,  the  Congress  has 
other  means  at  its  disposal  to  see  that 
the  question  of  what  our  policy  should 
be  in  a  matter  as  serious  as  the  Lebanon 
crisis  is  laid  before  the  country  and 
the  Congress  for  a  decision. 

The  failure  to  follow  the  War 
Powers  Act  started  in  the  White 
House,  when  the  I»resident  declined  to 
acknowledge  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
had  been  triggered  when  the  U.S.  ma- 
rines had  been  attacked  in  Lebanon. 

Perhaps  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee might  do  well  to  reflect  on  its 
action  and  reconsider  it  in  the  light  of 
whatever  plans  are  being  made  for 
bringing  up  the  resolution  and  what 
conditions  it  is  going  to  be  brought  up 
under— that  is  the  resolution  coming 
out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
However,  even  if  it  is  reconsidered,  it 
was  a  very  constructive  thing  to 
remind  the  President  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  not  something  that  is 
taken  lightly  by  the  Congress,  further- 
more the  country  has  generally  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  is  behind  it. 
Surely,  if  we  are  going  to  follow  the 
War  Powers  Act  procedure,  then  that 
must  apply  to  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  not  merely  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  In  response— not  antago- 
nistically—but just  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  problem 
with  putting  a  30-day  timeframe  or  a 
60-day  timeframe  or  putting  time  cer- 
tain or  date  certain  on  this  issue  is 
that  it  encourages  the  obstinacy  of  the 
other  side.  It  is  going  to  encourage  the 
Syrians  to  hold  out  and  to  continue 
this  terrible  violence  for  their  own 
purposes. 

Not  only  would  they  be  more  intran- 
sigent at  the  diplomatic  level,  but  they 
could  very  well  pick  and  choose  the 
times  in  which  they  want  to  launch  at- 
tacks against  our  marines  and  ulti- 
mately force  upon  this  country  a  dev- 
astating political  situation— not  only  if 
we  lost  more  marines,  which  would  be 


a  tragedy— no  one  needs  to  stand  up 
and  say  they  want  to  defend  those 
lives,  all  of  us  do  but  a  situation  where 
the  United  States  could  lose  all  credi- 
bility as  an  important  player  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  indeed,  around  the 
world.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Syr- 
ians will  be  encouraged  to  hold  out  for 
60  more  days,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  and  Arkansas,  and  keep 
this  terrible  caldron  of  violence  boil- 
ing. 

a  1900 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Mr.  Seiberling,  wish 
to  respond? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  like  to 
respond  just  briefly. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
good  point.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
convey  that  kind  of  a  message. 

But  I  am  disturbed  about  two  things, 
besides  not  having  a  clear  picture  as  to 
just  what  our  policy  is  and  why  the 
troops  are  there.  First,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  it  has  been  said 
that  the  deal  that  was  worked  out 
which  led  to  resolution  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  is  that  if  it  is 
passed  by  both  Houses,  the  President 
will  sign  it;  but  then  he  will  make  a 
statement  that  nevertheless  he  does 
not  agree  that  the  War  Powers  Act  ap- 
plies. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  shabby  way 
to  treat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  an  important  law  that  is  on 
the  books— a  law,  incidentally,  that  no 
court  has  held  to  be  invalid. 

And,  second,  let  us  suppose  the 
House  should  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution,  let  us  say,  changing  the 
period  from  18  months  to  12  months.  I 
am  told  that  12  months  would  prob- 
ably be  adequate  but  18  months  was 
agreed  to  so  that  if  it  had  to  be  ex- 
tended, it  would  not  come  up  just 
before  the  next  Presidential  election. 
My  reaction  to  that  is  that,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, what  could  be  better  than  to 
have  an  important  decision  like  that 
come  before  the  Congress  just  before 
the  next  election? 

If  the  Congress  should  decide  to 
amend  the  resolution  in  some  major 
respect,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  then  say,  "Well,  since  they 
changed  what  we  agreed  to  over  in  the 
White  House,  we  are  now  not  going  to 
support  the  resolution."  For  that 
reason,  I  think  we  have  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  to  the  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  the  State 
Department,  that  the  Congress  has 
other  means  of  enforcing  its  will,  and 
that  is  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's action  today  has  done. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  I  could  just  take  one 
more  second— the  gentleman  has  been 
very  generous  with  yielding  the  time— 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  in  this 
body  who  does  not  recognize  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  a  very  key  role,  that 
you  cannot  finance  any  activity  with- 


out the  U.S.  Congress.  One  of  the  big- 
gest myths  of  all  time,  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues  who  are  still  here,  is 
that  the  Vietnam  war  was  conducted 
surreptitiously  by  the  President. 
There  were  175  separate  votes  on  ap- 
propriations from  day  one  until  they 
decided  to  cut  it  off.  Congress  has  the 
greatest  constitutional  power  that  any 
legislative  body  has  ever  had  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth— the  power  of  the 
purse. 

I  think  the  President.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  knows  full  well  the  implications 
of  having  to  work  with  the  Congress.  I 
do  not  want  to  just  stand  up  here  and 
defend  everything  that  has  happened 
in  the  Middle  East,  because  there  are 
some  things  with  which  I  disagree.  I 
think  we  treated  Israel  shabbily  when 
they  were  negotiating  their  original 
agreement,  with  Lebanon.  First,  we 
pressured  Israel  to  withdraw  its  forces. 
At  the  time  we  promised  them  that 
Syria  would  withdraw,  too.  which  was 
foolish.  Then  we  came  back  and  start- 
ed asking  them  to  stay.  All  those 
months  we  leaned  on  Israel  to  get  out 
and  now  we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  to  get  them  back.  But  irrespective 
of  that,  the  President  has  dealt  with 
Congress.  The  gentleman  knows,  as  do 
I.  that  he  has  been  talking  to  the 
Speaker,  he  has  been  talking  to  the 
majority  leader,  he  has  been  talking  to 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  There  is 
conrununication.  It  may  not  be  strictly 
according  to  the  agenda  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  but  he  is  quite  aware 
of  the  extensive  communication.  I  do 
not  think  the  President  has  treated 
the  Congress  in  a  shabby  nature.  He 
has  been  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  deal  with  an  act  that  has 
been  called  into  question— not  by  this 
President  nor  by  the  Congress,  but  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  some  instances. 
But  there  has  been  communication. 

Again,  you  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
the  policy  to  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  are  at- 
tempting to  communicate  with  this 
Congress.  The  majority  leader  spoke 
about  it  and  the  Speaker  has.  as  well, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  called 
shabby.  I  think  it  was  candid  and 
open.  and.  irrespective  of  our  differ- 
ences, let  us  not  let  this  deteriorate.  I 
think  our  country  should  speak  with 
one  voice.  Unfortunately,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  today  sent  a  very 
bad  signal.  I  think,  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  to  our  allies,  the  French,  Brit- 
ish, and  Italians,  to  be  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment, which  we  have  pledged  to 
support  and  which  looks  to  us  for  sup- 
port, to  the  Syrians,  and  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, who  would  like  nothing  better 
than  for  us  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  sums  it  up  very 
well  when  he  says  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  send  a  message. 


It  is  not  a  simple  issue.  It  is  a  confus- 
ing issue.  It  is  one  that  will  not  be 
easily  resolved.  There  is  no  intent  by 
anyone  to  circumvent  the  law  or  usurp 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of 
this  House.  But  more  than  anything 
else,  as  the  gentleman  states,  it  is  a 
message  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  must  be  ac- 
countable for  his  policies  under  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  other  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Oilman,  has  been 
on  his  feet  patiently,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
thank  the  gentleman  for  raising  the 
issue  on  the  floor  at  this  time.  There  is 
no  question  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  with  regard  to  the  Leba- 
nese crisis.  It  is  a  very  confusing  inter- 
nal problem  in  Lebanon.  It  is  a  confus- 
ing problem  for  the  multinational 
forces.  It  is  certainly  confusing  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  for  our 
entire  Nation. 

I  would  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  very  thoughtful  analysis  present- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  State  today 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  our  policy  consider- 
ations in  Lebanon  and  where  we 
intend  to  go  with  regard  to  our  objec- 
tives in  that  region. 

I  hope  to  put  that  entire  speech  in 
the  Record  tomorrow,  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress would  review  the  analysis  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
today  started  consideration  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  a  resolution  that 
has  been  worked  on,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  indicated 
and  the  preceding  speaker  has  indicat- 
ed, after  a  great  deal  of  work  with  the 
House  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  with  the  administration,  in 
trying  to  mold  a  resolution  that  would 
have  strong  bipartisan  support.  Hear- 
ings were  started  today  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  with  General 
Kelly,  the  Commanding  general  of  the 
Marine  forces.  We  will  continue  work 
on  that  resolution  tomorrow.  Hopeful- 
ly, there  will  be  a  markup  tomorrow 
and,  hopefully,  that  resolution  will  be 
before  this  entire  body  within  the 
next  few  days. 

So  there  is  not  any  attempt  to  set 
aside  from  our  responsibility  in  the 
war  powers  resolution,  nor  is  there 
any  attempt  at  this  time  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  disregard  its  responsi- 
bility to  consult  with  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  war  powers. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be. 
when  this  measure  comes  to  the  floor, 
a  strong  bipartisan  support  for  a  very 
critical  measure  at  a  very  critical  time 
for  the  Middle  East. 
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Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  Join  In  con- 
gratulating them  for  raising  this  very 
importantt  Issue  before  us  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  take  strong  issue  with 
the  statement  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kkmp).  that  the  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  sends  any  kind  of 
wrong  message  to  the  Syrians  or  the 
Russians  or  the  others  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  60-day  limitation  in  the  War 
Powers  Act  does  not  cut  off  support 
for  the  troops  unless  the  Congress 
falls  to  act  in  that  period.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Act  is  to 
assure  that  Congress  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  this  measure. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  message  here 
that  we  intend  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  Lebanon  or  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
Lebanon.  I  think  there  is  an  expres- 
sion that  the  President  should  report 
under  the  law  as  the  law  was  written, 
and  the  President  has  declined  to  do 
that.  So  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  saying,  "Well,  we  will  not  sup- 
port additional  funds,  we  will  use  the 
leverage  that  we  have,  the  ultimate  le- 
verage, to  require  the  President  to 
report  under  the  War  Powers  Act  so 
Congress  can  make  the  consideration 
that  was  there  contemplated." 

a  1910 

There  is  no  abdication  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  Marines.  I  think  every- 
body supports  the  Marines.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  are  we  best  going  to  pursue 
a  policy  in  the  Middle  East  that  will 
protect  those  Marines  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  the  previous 
speakers  have  spoken  of  the  messages 
that  may  be  sent  by  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
today.  I  suggest  that  there  probably 
are  several  different  messages,  several 
different  types  of  messages. 

One,  of  course,  is  as  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp),  referred  to,  a  message  to  the 
Middle  East.  One  is  a  message  to  the 
world  at  large,  certainly  a  message  to 
the  participants,  but  perhaps  we 
forget  who  sends  us  here.  There  is  a 
message  to  the  American  people. 

Foreign  policy  is  doomed  to  failure  if 
it  does  not  enjoy  the  support  of  people 
at  home.  That  is  a  message  that  has 
been  lost  on  this  administration;  I 
submit  to  you  a  message  that  has  been 
lost   in  the   last   five  administrations 


here.  We  cannot  have  a  successful  for- 
eign policy  if  it  does  not  enjoy  broad- 
based  domestic  support  as  well. 

Thus,  the  actions  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  putting  aside  the 
question  of  the  debate  of  whether  it 
was  in  the  appropriate  context  of  the 
law,  comes  down  to  people  in  the  Con- 
gress saying  much  in  the  same  way 
that  Gen.  George  Patton  said  upon  his 
first  defeat  of  Field  Marshal  Erwin 
Rommel:  "I  read  your  book." 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  some  of  us  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  have  quickly  begun  to  real- 
ize that  perhaps  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  skin  a  cat.  Perhaps  we  have 
read  your  book.  A  tactic  of  adding 
extra  language  to  appropriations  bills, 
which  has  been  used  to  successfully  In 
the  past  by  others  to  achieve  their 
goals,  either  ought  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  as  a  tactic  and  not  exclusively 
cited  as  good  or  bad  depending  on 
whether  or  not  you  happen  to  agree 
with  the  particular  end  being  sought 
in  the  course  of  that  legislative  debate. 

So  to  the  extent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  sent  a  message  to 
the  American  people,  they  ought  to  be 
supported,  they  ought  to  be  applaud- 
ed. To  the  extent  that  I  believe  that 
this  does  not  in  any  way  divest  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  once  served  as  a  member,  of 
the  primary  jurisdiction,  I  think  in- 
stead that  it  adds  another  stone  to  the 
mosaic  of  the  debate  that  has  to  be 
heard. 

I  would  think  that  the  President 
would  welcome  this  debate  in  every 
committee  of  relevance  simply  because 
his  hand  Is  strengthened,  the  position 
of  the  American  people  abroad,  of  the 
American  country  abroad,  is  enhanced 
and  ultimately  our  foreign  policy  is 
more  successful.  It  is  more  successful 
when  the  American  people  support.  It 
is  more  successful  when  the  Congress 
supports  it,  and  whether  or  not  we  like 
it,  each  and  every  single  one  of  us 
ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity such  as  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  today. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  one  further 
point  should  be  added  in  my  concern 
with  the  action  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  today. 

Besides  the  confusing  signals  that  I 
mentioned  earlier.  I  think  it  also  could 
be  interpreted  in  many  of  the  press 
around  the  world  that  the  action  of 
the  Congress— and  that  is  how  it  will 
be  viewed,  as  an  action  of  the  entire 
Congress— has  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  marines  in  Beirut,  and  that 
is  a  signal  that  I  hope  does  not  get 
conveyed  and  does  not  cause  further 


frustration   among   our   marines  sta- 
tioned in  that  country. 

I  might  add  one  further  point  in  re- 
sponse to  the  concerns  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  18-month  limit  that 
is  contained  in  the  so-called  compro- 
mise that  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  considered  today. 

The  concern  was  expressed  and  the 
implication  was  relayed  that  this  18- 
month  time  period  would  only  allow 
the  Syrians  to  further  gather  Soviet 
firepower  and  perhaps  introduce  more 
Soviet  weapons  into  the  area  and 
cause  more  turmoil  in  an  effort  to 
wreck  the  government  of  the  current 
President  of  Lebanon.  That  is  a  con- 
cern, but  I  think  It  is  also  very  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  those  who  today 
call  for  an  immediate  pullout  of  our 
marines  in  Lebanon,  and  there  are 
those  who  are  making  that  call,  are 
saying  that  our  marines  are  becoming 
involved  in  a  civil  war  in  Beirut,  that 
we  have  injected  American  firepower 
into  internal  matters  of  another  coun- 
try. 

I  had  a  meeting  this  afternoon  for 
about  2'/2  hours  with  the  Lebanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and 
this  concern  was  raised.  He  made  it 
quite  clear  to  us  that  what  is  going  on 
in  Lebanon  today  is  not  a  civil  war. 
Yes:  there  have  been  civil  wars  in  the 
past,  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas said  in  his  opening  comments, 
it  has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of 
years,  this  factional  fighting.  But  fac- 
tions change  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
They  change  quickly,  and  events 
change  quickly,  as  we  all  know  too 
well. 

I  would  submit  that  those  who  call 
for  an  immediate  pullout  of  our  ma- 
rines today  are  also  acting  or  shooting 
from  the  hip,  and  their  call  is  the 
wrong  signal  and  not  an  action  that  I 
think  the  Congress  should  accede  to. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  if  there  is  not  a  time  limit 
placed— and  I  am  not  advocating  one 
way  or  another  at  this  point  the  18- 
month  limit— but  I  do  fear  that  if  time 
is  allowed  to  go  on,  if  we  were  to  give 
the  President  a  blank  check,  then  the 
point  could  very  well  come  in  the 
future  when  our  marines,  when  our 
American  men  in  Lebanon,  will  be 
drawn  into  supporting  one  side  or  an- 
other. 

Those  who  ask  for  a  pullout  today 
are  saying  that  the  American  marines 
are  siding  with  the  Christian  Falan- 
age.  much  as  Israel  has  done  in  the 
years  past  in  trying  to  beat  back  the 
leftist  militias  and  the  Moslems  that 
they  claim  are  trying  to  overthrow  the 
Lebanese  Government.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  what 
our  marines  are  doing  that  right  now. 
I  do  not  see  them  injecting  themselves 
into  a  civil  war,  nor  do  I  see  them 


siding  with  any  particular  faction  in 
the  country  at  this  time. 

But  I  do  fear  that  if  there  Is  not 
some  type  of  short  time  limit  put  on 
action  that  this  Congress  may  take, 
that  the  time  could  come  when  those 
of  the  leftist  leaning  in  Lebanon  will 
indeed  make  every  effort  to  draw  our 
marines  into  one  side  of  the  war  on 
the  problems  of  that  area,  and  that  is 
when  we  will  become  involved  more 
deeply  than  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  by  ob- 
serving that  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
unmistakable  on  the  issue  that  con- 
fronts the  Congress,  the  American 
people,  and  inoeed  all  freedom-loving 
peoples  around  the  world.  And  that  is 
that  this:  while  Congress  will  debate 
this  issue  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  the  debate 
that  originates  here  tonight  is  a  clear 
message  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  he  hears  that  message,  if  he  acts 
upon  it.  if  he  clarifies  his  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  more  specifically  in 
Lebanon,  by  reporting  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  within  the 
framework  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  we 
will  see  the  emergence  of  the  biparti- 
san support  so  essential  to  any  success- 
ful foreign  policy.  I  can  assure  the 
President  that  it  is  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  will  find  broad-based  favor 
and  be  widely  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  American  people. 


D  1920 
THE  ALTERNATIVE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
months  this  Member  from  California 
has  taken  the  well  of  the  House  in  a 
series  of  special  orders  to  bring  to  the 
Members'  attention  the  significance  of 
the  huge  and  horrendous  deficit  that 
faces  the  Federal  Government  and  our 
country  as  a  result  essentially  of  the 
Congress,  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, falling  to  exercise  the  responsi- 
bility to  cut  the  spending  to  meet  the 
income  available,  which  we  should  be 
doing. 

Over  the  course  of  these  last  few 
weeks  and  months  during  which  I 
have  taken  these  special  orders,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  read  into  the  record 
an  alternative  budget  which  this 
Member  from  California  prepared  and 
would  have  offered  to  the  House  for 
its  consideration  and  a  vote  up  or 
down  in  March  of  this  year,  but  the 
Rules  Committee  refused  to  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  will  this  evening  conclude  the 
series  by  making  reference  to  some  of 
the  final  categories  in  the  21  catego- 


ries that  comprise  our  Federal  budget 
process.  I  have  taken  this  course  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the 
Members  that  the  recommended 
spending  cuts  that  are  contained  in 
this  alternative  are  not  unreasonable. 
They  are  not  irrational,  and  they  are 
not  Irresponsible,  and  to  those  in  this 
Chamber  who  feel  that  we  cannot  cut 
spending  or  who  do  not  like  the  cuts 
that  this  Member  from  California  is 
proposing,  my  response  to  them  is:  'If 
you  don't  like  these,  what  are  yours?" 
I  think  we  all  have  a  responsibility 
to  try  to  work  toward  resolving  this  fi- 
nancial fiscal  mess  in  which  we  have 
collectively  placed  our  country. 

In  response  to  a  statement  that  was 
made  in  the  other  body  about  the  abil- 
ity of  our  economy  to  assimilate  these 
$200  billion  dificits  in  the  Federal 
budget,  this  conunent  was  made:  "This 
economy  will  find  a  way  to  assimilate 
these  deficits  with  no  sweat."  This  is 
how  one  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  responded  to  the  spectre  of 
$1  trillion  worth  of  deficits  over  the 
next  5  years.  One  of  his  colleagues. 
Senator  Bill  Armstrong  of  Colorado, 
wrote  to  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  E.  Simon  to  elicit 
his  opinion  on  the  relationship  of  defi- 
cits to  the  economy.  In  response.  Sec- 
retary Simon  quoted  Nobel  laureate 
Friedrich  Hayek: 

The  only  way  you  can  finance  a  deficit  is 
by  inflation.  You  cannot  raise  this  amount 
of  money  by  genuine  borrowing.  You 
borrow  from  the  banks,  which  creates  credit 
for  the  purpose.  A  large  government  deficit 
is  a  certain  way  to  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  reiterate  an- 
other point  which  Secretary  Simon 
made,  paraphrasing  a  former  Presi- 
dential adviser:  There  ought  to  be  two 
requirements  before  anyone  could 
become  a  Congressman:  First,  he 
ought  to  have  taken  a  basic  economics 
course;  second,  he  ought  to  have 
passed  it. 

Few  things  become  as  counterpro- 
ductive as  remedial  measures  which 
exist  long  after  the  problems  they 
were  implemented  to  solve.  It  is  no 
surprise,  then,  the  Government  pro- 
grams and  agencies  bom  of  the  De- 
pression 50  years  ago,  with  hundreds 
more  heaped  on  top  of  them,  have  cre- 
ated a  vast  Federal  meatgrinder  which 
consumes  the  savings  and  earnings  of 
our  citizens.  And  with  Government 
borrowing  devouring  virtually  every 
penny  of  savings,  sustained,  noninfla- 
tionary  prosperity  in  the  years  ahead 
will  become  a  dream  further  and  fur- 
ther removed. 

It  is  tragic,  then,  and  indeed  frus- 
trating, that  the  response  is  more  of 
the  same.  After  all,  deficit  financing 
enables  politicians  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people,  to  promise  an  endless  array 
of  humanitarian  programs  in  order  to 
insure  their  own  reelection. 

The  great  and  sinister  irony,  of 
coiu-se,  is  that  this  deficit-induced  in- 


flation is  the  most  destructive  tax  of 
all;  it  constitutes  a  cruel  and  inhu- 
mane attack  on  the  poor  because  it 
means  their  tax  dollars  buy  less  while 
they  are  themselves  pushed  into 
higher  tax  brackets. 

D  1930 

If  we  were  really  concerned  about  all 
of  our  citizens,  we  would  lighten  the 
burden  which  deficit  spending  im- 
poses. Long  ago  we  found  a  flower 
withering  in  arid  soil.  We  gave  it  water 
so  that  it  might  survive  and  the  faucet 
has  been  at  full  force  ever  since, 
drowning  that  flower.  We  need  to  let 
it  breathe  a  little.  We  need  to  sur- 
mount our  me,  the  people,  attitude 
and  break  our  addiction  to  remedial 
measures  with  their  short-term  anal- 
gesia and  long-term  destructiveness. 

We  need  the  long-term  cure  of  excis- 
ing our  inflation  fueling  deficits  by  re- 
ducing Federal  funding. 

The  Members  may  recall  that  of  the 
21  categories,  I  had  worked  through 
category  800.  This  evening  1  would  like 
to  begin  with  a  category  that  is 
famous  in  our  Federal  system,  catego- 
ry 850,  providing  "General  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance,"  sometimes  called 
revenue  sharing.  If  you  can  believe 
this,  in  1984  it  is  projected  that  in  the 
day  of  a  $200  billion  deficit,  it  is 
planned  to  expend  $7  billion  whereby 
Federal  borrowing  would  take  place  in 
the  credit  markets  and  will  send  that 
money  under  the  guise  of  revenue 
sharing  to  local  jurisdictions  in  this 
country.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  have 
any  revenue  to  share.  We  only  have 
got  a  deficit,  but  it  is  in  there. 

This  program  that  this  Member 
from  California  has  crafted  would 
reduce  that  expenditure  from  $7  bil- 
lion to  $3.2  billion,  which  would  result 
in  a  savings  in  this  category  of  some 
$3.8  billion. 

In  category  852,  these  changes  would 
be  proposed:  District  of  Columbia,  cap- 
ital projects,  reduce  funding  to  level 
proposed  by  the  President;  repayable 
advances  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
terminated  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  proposal. 

The  next  category  is  net  interest,  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  projected 
for  1984  at  $96  billion.  Members  may 
say,  "Well,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  we  could  cut  down  that  interest 
expense?" 

This  is  a  constructive  alternative  as 
to  how  we  could  significantly  reduce 
the  interest  expense.  During  previous 
periods  when  U.S.  currency  was  based 
on  the  gold  standard,  interest  rates 
averaged  3.6  percent,  from  1879  to 
1932,  and  2.9  percent  from  1933  to 
1970.  A  return  to  the  gold  standard 
would  sharply  lower  and  stabilize  in- 
flation, cause  interest  rates  to  decline 
by  4  to  6  percent  and  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth,  real  growth  averaged 
8.4  percent  following  the  restoration 
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of  the  gold  standard  tn  1897.  all  of 
which  would  result  In  lower  deficits 
and  Improved  economic  conditions. 

If  we  in  this  country  would  reinstate 
a  gold  backed  covertible  dollar,  such  as 
by  a  fixed  date,  say  October  1.  1984.  it 
would  project  a  decline  in  Interest 
rates  to  6.5  percent  from  the  current 
average  of  11  percent,  applied  to  the 
marketable  debt  which  constitutes 
about  75  percent  of  the  total  debt,  and 
roll  over  this  lower  rate  in  the  out 
years. 

This  change  in  our  monetary  policy 
would  result  in  at  least  a  reduction  in 
projected  Interest  costs  of  $26.3  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  category  920.  allowances,  here  In 
category  921  the  following  changes 
would  take  place,  resulting  in  a  savings 
of  some  $5.4  billion. 

Coast  Guard  pay  raises,  civilian 
agencies  pay  raises.  Impose  a  pay 
freeze  in  1984.  Total  compensation  in 
1983  was  $63,946  billion,  and  allow  for 
a  CPI-based  COLA  thereafter  in  the 
outyears. 

Category  922:  Termination  of  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  requirements.  This  relic 
from  the  depression  has  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  minimum  wage  and  em- 
ployee protection  laws  and  is  counter- 
productive in  that  it  merely  serves  to 
drive  up  Government  costs.  Reports 
critical  of  the  necessity  and  effective- 
ness of  the  law  have  been  issued  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement, the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork,  and  academically, 
by  the  Wharton  School  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

It  is  recommended  that  we  repeal 
the  prevailing  wage  requirements;  sav- 
ings dse  estimated  at  $2  billion  annual- 
ly by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Category  923:  Acceleration  of  con- 
tracting-out.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reports  that  significant 
Government-wide  savings  can  be  ob- 
tained by  increased  contracting-out  of 
activities.  This  policy  should  be  ex- 
panded where  feasible  and  to  a  point 
where  it  does  not  become  counterpro- 
ductive; for  example,  when  layoffs  in 
the  Federal  work  force  and  resultant 
costs  significantly  offset  savings  from 
contracting  out. 

We  would  recommend  that  we  accel- 
erate shift  of  activities  from  Federal 
in-house  labor  to  the  private  sector. 

Category  924:  Undistributed  debt 
collection.  As  of  September  30,  1982. 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
estimated  that  of  $161  billion  owed 
the  Federal  Government,  mostly 
loans.  $41  billion  was  delinquent.  Re- 
covery of  just  a  small  portion  of  this 
delinquent  debt  would  result  in  signifi- 
cant savings  in  the  budget.  We  could 
recover  an  additional  3.5  percent  of  de- 
linquent debts  of  a  $40  billion  base 
through  more  vigilant  enforcement  of 
collection  procedures  that  would  bring 


in  substantial  sums.  In  this  category, 
we  estimate  the  savings  at  $5.4  billion. 

Category  950:  Undistributed  offset- 
ting receipts. 

Category  951:  Employer  share,  em- 
ployee retirement;  increase  level  of 
payments  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  proposal. 

Category  952:  Rents  and  royalties  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf:  acceler- 
ate receipts  to  level  proposed  by  the 
President  and  as  part  of  the  plan  to 
lease  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for 
the  development  of  the  oil  and  natural 
gas  resources  of  our  country. 

Category  954:  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty disposition.  Increase  level  of  re- 
ceipts in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent s  proposal. 

We  estimate  that  in  this  category  we 
can  increase  receipts  by  some  $5.4  bil- 
lion. 

The  last  category  is  999:  Miscellane- 
ous offsets.  The  CBO  estimated  as 
part  of  its  baseline  economic  assump- 
tions that  we  would  experience  a  2- 
percent  average  growth  in  1983;  an  as- 
sessment of  various  recent  economic 
forecasts  indicate  that  an  annual  rate, 
for  calendar  year  1983,  of  3.7  percent 
is  not  unrealistic,  which  would  result 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  revenue 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  with  a  rollover 
effect  in  outyears.  as  well  as  a  modest 
decline  in  outlays  Government-wide 
(CBO  rule  of  thumb  employed  to 
project  changes). 

Lower  oil  prices.  The  price  of  oil. 
triggered  by  imports,  affects  budget 
outlays  of  several  Federal  programs, 
primarily  indexed  benefits,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  interest  costs;  and 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  revenues. 
Assumption  of  a  $4  per  barrel  drop  in 
oil  prices,  which  to  some  degree  has  al- 
ready materialized,  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  deficit,  a 
CBO  projection. 

These  specific  items  total  some  $3 
billion  difference  in  the  reduction  of 
the  deficit. 

Then  to  sum  up  what  this  all  adds 
to,  the  projected  revenue  for  1984  is 
some  $692  billion.  The  CBO  estimates 
a  $653  billion  base  and  with  the  addi- 
tions that  have  been  enumerated  here, 
we  would  have  $39  billion  more,  for  a 
total  of  $692  billion  of  revenue  in  1984. 

We  would  reduce  spending  that  has 
been  enumerated  over  the  course  of 
the  past  several  months  by  $94  billion, 
from  $855  billion  to  $761  billion,  which 
reduces  the  deficit  from  the  projected 
$202  billion  to  $69  billion. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  stand  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  and  tell  my 
colleagues  that  as  a  result  of  this 
effort  we  can  project  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984.  I  no  longer  believe 
that  we  can  balance  the  budget  of  this 
country  by  spending  cuts  alone.  It  is 
going  to  take  more  than  that.  It  is 
going  to  take,  not  tax  increases,  but 
monetary  reform  so  as  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  economic  recovery,  meaning 


lower  interest  rates,  real  increase  in 
our  gross  national  product,  without  re- 
sulting in  inflation. 

D  1940 

That  subject  alone  is  time  enough 
for  a  special  order.  And  I  think  the 
debate  on  moving  this  country  to  the 
gold  standard  is  going  to  have  to  be 
taken  up  time  and  time  again. 

Some  Members  may  ask.  well,  what 
happended  when  you  offered  this  pro- 
posal for  reducing  the  deficit  project- 
ed for  1984— what  vote  did  you  get  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  And  I  can  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  sadness  we  did  not 
have  a  vote.  Why  did  you  not  have  a 
vote?  Well,  the  Rules  Committee  in 
this  House  says  that  you  may  not 
offer  this  alternative  proposal  because 
we  do  not  choose  to  make  it  in  order. 
And  when  constituents  say,  when  you 
go  home,  why  in  the  world  would 
somebody  refuse  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity for  offering  an  alternative 
budget  cutting  spending  by  some  $94 
billion,  why  are  you  there,  and  the 
answer  is,  the  only  one  I  have  been 
able  to  give,  the  leadership  of  this 
House  in  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party  does  not  want  to  have  Members 
on  record  voting  in  favor  or  against 
cutting  spending  by  $94  billion  or  any- 
thing close  to  it  because  they  do  not 
want  to  have  to  tell  their  constituents 
in  November  of  1984  when  they  cam- 
paign for  reelection  why  they  voted 
against  cutting  spending.  That  is  the 
only  answer  I  can  give. 

Now.  I  see  several  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  in  the  Chamber  now.  One 
of  them  took  part  in  a  special  order 
last  week,  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. Would  he  on  behalf  of  his  Demo- 
cratic Party,  since  your  party  controls 
the  Rules  Committee  by  a  2-to-l  ma- 
jority, would  he  care  to  give  a  response 
why  this  Member  was  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  this  alternative 
budget  on  the  floor  of  the  House  so  we 
could  vote  as  to  why  or  if  we  are  in 
favor  of  it. 

I  would  be  interested  in  the  re- 
sponse. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Panet- 

TA). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield. 

Obviously  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
But  I  guess  the  question  I  would  have 
to  ask  the  gentleman  is  why  he  could 
not  convince  the  leadership  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  to  in  fact  endorse  your 
proposal  because  they  did,  in  fact, 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  substi- 
tute to  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  can  only  say 
when  I  made  this  offer  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  one  or  more  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  on  the  Rules 
Committee  made  the  motion  to  make 
my  alternative  in  order,  and  do  you 
know  that  there  was  not  one  vote  from 


the  Democrats  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  your  party  controls  it  2  to  1, 
to  support  my  position.  Can  you  ex- 
plain to  me  why  that  would  be? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  have  to  ask  those  Members. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Perhaps  one  of 
them  here  would  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain that.  And  it  points  up  something 
we  all  admit,  if  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves.  We  have  two  great  political 
parties  in  this  country.  The  people  of 
our  country  are  going  to  have  to 
decide  which  party  they  want  to  con- 
trol this  Chamber.  Now,  my  Democrat 
friends  have  controlled  this  place  con- 
tinuously since  1954. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  would  just 
like  to  make  reference  to  two  votes 
that  have  taken  place,  not  on  the  pro- 
posal that  I  talked  about,  but  two  sig- 
nificant votes,  to  give  an  illustration  to 
the  Members  and  the  people  of  this 
country  how  the  Representatives  here 
in  the  House  come  down  on  the  issue 
of  spending  and  stewardship  of  the 
peoples'  money  here  in  the  House. 

On  October  1.  1982,  we  had  a  vote 
here  in  the  House,  last  year,  on  wheth- 
er we  would  propose  to  the  States  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
mandating  a  balanced  budget.  On  that 
vote,  236  voted  for  it  and  187  against 
it.  Those  who  voted  for  it,  167,  the  Re- 
publicans, 87  percent  of  our  member- 
ship, and  those  who  voted  against  it, 
167  Democrats,  or  69.6  percent  of  the 
Democrats.  To  repeat— 87  percent  of 
the  Republicans  in  this  House  voted 
for  that  proposal,  to  mandate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  balance  the  budget, 
and  69.6  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  against  it. 

The  second  vote  of  significance  was 
taken  last  year  on  May  25,  1982,  when 
a  similar  proposal  was  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote.  The 
Rules  Committee  last  year  made  that 
in  order.  And  on  that  occasion  the  pro- 
posal to  cut  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $70  million  received  182  votes. 
Voting  against  it  were  242.  Now,  of 
those  voting  for  it,  137  Republicans, 
71.7  percent  of  our  membership,  and 
those  voting  against  it.  191  Democrats 
representing  79.3  percent  of  their 
membership  in  the  House. 

The  point  that  I  seek  to  make  on 
these  two  votes  is  this:  More  impor- 
tant than  what  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress says  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  to  his  constituents  in 
whatever  State  we  come  from  is  how 
we  vote.  If  the  people  of  this  country 
truly  want  to  change  the  spending 
habits  of  this  Nation,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  change  the  party  that  con- 
trols the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  I  hope  in  November  1984  all  of 
the  candidates  for  getting  here  start- 
ing January  1985  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  answering  to  their  constituents 
why  they  voted  against  spending  cuts 
or  why  they  are  Members  of  a  political 
party,  the  Democratic  Party  that  con- 


trols this  place,  by  268  to  167,  82  per- 
cent of  the  slots  in  this  House,  why 
they  will  not  even  make  a  proposal  to 
cut  spending  so  that  somebody  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  rollcall  vote  up  or 
down  on  whether  we  truly  want  to  cut 
spending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  pray  that  that  day  will  come,  when 
the  wisdom  will  come,  to  my  esteemed 
Democratic  friends,  where  they  will 
make  such  a  process  in  order 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


DEFICITS  DO  COUNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  because  we 
have  other  Members  that  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
response  we  have  had.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  many  Mem- 
bers, a  recognition  that  deficits  do 
count. 

Last  week  I  commented  that  we 
seem  to  have  a  new  economic  religion 
in  this  city  and  in  this  Nation,  that 
says  "deficits  do  not  matter."  I  dis- 
agree with  this  motion.  I  think  deficits 
do  matter,  and  matter  a  great  deal. 
This  is  the  concern  that  I  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
have  and  the  reason  that  we  have 
taken  the  time  last  week  and  this  week 
to  discuss  it. 

I  do  not  think  addressing  the  deficit 
problem  is  something  that  can  be  put 
off  until  after  the  election.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  something  that  can  wait  for 
a  solution  until  1985.  By  then  we  will 
be  confronted  with  high  interest  rates 
as  a  fall  out  from  high  deficits.  By 
then  we  run  the  risk  that  if  we  put  the 
pressure  on  in  terms  of  money  supply 
to  overcome  the  shortage  of  capital 
that  we  could  be  facing  a  rekindling  of 
inflation.  We  feel  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  these  problems,  that  we 
in  the  Congress  address  this  issue,  and 
that  we  have  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  saying  that  deficits  do 
count  and  that  therefore,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  willing  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  that  will  address  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  three  dec- 
ades Congress  has  been  rambling  down 
the  deficit  trail.  Last  week  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  myself  and 


others  spoke  out  againsts  this  persist- 
ent deficit  spending.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  response.  We  have  been  pleased 
by  the  number  of  Members  expressing 
their  support  for  some  form  of  biparti- 
san effort  to  curb  runaway  spending. 

Apparently  deficits  do  matter.  Our 
duty  is  to  take  a  responsible  attitude 
in  reducing  the  deficit.  Regardless  of 
politics,  our  fiscal  deeds  will  determine 
our  Nation's  future.  Only  a  concerted 
bipartisan  effort  will  be  able  to  stem 
the  flow  of  red  ink. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Martin  Feldstein, 
stated  recently  that  high  real  interest 
rates  are  stunting  the  recovery.  They 
boost  America's  trade  deficit  with  an 
overinflated  dollar  while  discouraging 
long-term  capital  investment  by  do- 
mestic business. 

Economist  Alan  Greenspan,  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  agrees,  warning 
that  the  lack  of  such  investment  in- 
hibits any  further  growth  in  produc- 
tivity and  the  standard  of  living. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  postwar  era  has  been  this 
tremendous  real  growth  in  productivi- 
ty. It  has  come  about  because  we  have 
had  new  technology,  new  equipment 
to  put  into  our  factories  and  farms.  It 
has  come  about  because  we  have  been 
able  to  work  more  efficiently,  and  the 
result  has  been  an  expanded,  dramati- 
cally expanded  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans.  But  to  continue  to 
achieve  these  successes  will  require  in- 
vestment. 

D  1950 

Obviously  many  opinions  exist  con- 
cerning the  severity  and  correction  of 
the  problem.  Tonight  we  will  explore 
some  of  the  possible  responses. 

The  current  recovery  apparently  has 
enough  impetus  to  keep  it  going 
through  1983.  Growth  for  the  first  two 
quarters  of  this  year  has  been  fueled 
by  consumption  expenditures,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  consumer  durables. 

During  the  second  quarter,  con- 
sumption outran  increases  in  dispos- 
able income,  causing  the  lowest  per- 
sonal savings  rate  since  1950.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  disturbing  factor. 

Coupled  with  immense  Government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services,  these 
two  factors  are  pulling  America  from 
out  of  the  recession.  Shifting  from 
this  explosive  initial  stage,  characteris- 
tic of  the  era  following  World  War  II, 
the  recovery  of  the  economy  is  now 
moving  into  a  period  of  grovrth  and  ex- 
pansion. 

During  this  period  the  effect  on 
budget  deficits  will  become  increasing- 
ly apparent.  Any  prolonged  recovery 
requires  that  business  make  capital  in- 
vestments to  expand  its  capacity  and 
improve  competitiveness.  Consump- 
tion and  Government  spending  must 
make  room  for  growing  capital  invest- 
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ments  by  our  industries  and  our  agrri- 
cultural  economy  and  many  smsdl 
businesses  that  have  to  have  capital  to 
Invest  to  get  a  productivity  growth,  to 
create  the  Jobs  we  need. 

Any  prolonged  recovery  requires 
that  business  make  capital  Invest- 
ments to  expand  its  capacity  and  im- 
prove its  competitive  situation  In  the 
marketplace. 

The  credit  market  pie  will  be  sliced 
more  equitably  between  the  private 
and  public  sectors  if  we  can  deal  with 
the  problem  of  deficits.  Otherwise 
business  growth  will  be  stunted  by 
their  lack  of  borrowing  power. 

Private  demands  upon  the  credit 
market  were  53.8,  69.2.  and  78.4  per- 
cent in  the  1975  through  1977  recovery 
years. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  is  successful 
in  restraining  the  growth  of  credit  ex- 
pansion to  8.5  to  11.5  percent  only 
about  40  percent  or  less  of  the  total 
funds  will  be  available  to  private  bor- 
rowers. This  Is  not  enough. 

By  early  1984.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
sustained  recovery,  business  capital  re- 
quirements will  exceed  substantially 
the  40  percent  level. 

One  factor  is  undisputed:  the  more 
demand  placed  upon  a  finite  numt)er 
of  widgets,  the  greater  their  value,  and 
so  it  is  with  money.  Business  and  per- 
sonal borrowing  will  find  itself  paying 
more  and  more  for  the  credit  commod- 
ity. 

Young  people  that  want  to  buy  that 
first  home,  of  those  that  need  loans  to 
go  to  an  educational  institution,  or  to 
buy  an  automobile  will  discover  that 
they  are  competing  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  competition  will  drive  up 
the  price  and  take  them  out  of  the 
marketplace. 

Those  able  to  afford  credit  will  find 
little  room  at  the  monetary  watering 
hole  alongside  a  bloated  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  definiteness  of  purpose  is  the  be- 
ginning of  addressing  any  issue.  Only 
with  a  clear  vision  of  the  issue  can  we 
take  appropriate  action. 

Our  special  order  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  House's  attention  to 
the  problem.  I  think  we  are  accom- 
plishing that  goal. 

I  think  any  solution  that  we  arrive 
at  has  to  have  four  parts  to  it  because 
the  driving  factors  and  the  main  ex- 
penditures are  in  the  entitlement 
areas,  the  defense  spending,  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  and.  of  course, 
the  question  of  what  the  revenues 
should  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  talking  in 
terms  of  solution  that  what  we  need  to 
do  is  to  have  a  package  that  would 
fine-tune  the  revenue  side,  recognize 
some  of  the  inequities  in  the  Tax 
Code,  address  those,  and  bring  about 
an  increase  in  revenues  coupled  with, 
at  the  same  time,  a  restraint  in  the 
growth  of  entitlements  in  the  future 


and  a  restraint  in  the  growth  of  de- 
fense spending. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  in  the  Congress 
could  work  together  in  a  bipartisan 
way  to  put  together  a  package  that 
would  achieve  those  objectives  that  we 
could  reduce  the  deficit,  that  we  could 
eliminate  the  danger  that  was  outlined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  when  he 
stated  not  too  long  ago  that  we  are 
facing  $200  billion  deficits  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
this  Nation  if  we  were  to  accept  that 
as  an  accomplished  fact  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  are  here  tonight.  There 
has  been  discussion  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  a  bipartisan  commission. 
If  that  is  what  it  takes  I  would  support 
this  concept. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  something  and 
if  we  can  look  to  the  success  we  had  in 
addressing  the  social  security  problem 
in  a  similar  fashion,  then  perhaps  we 
should  try  that. 

However,  in  the  final  analysis  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  this  body. 

Obviously  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive will  require  bipartisan  effort.  I 
hope  that  out  of  these  special  orders 
and  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  others  that  we  can. 
working  together,  not  wait  until  after 
the  election  in  1984  but  rather  now.  in 
1983.  put  together  a  package  that  cre- 
ates some  additional  revenues  as  envi- 
sioned in  the  first  budget  resolution: 
that  puts  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  package  spending  restraints  on 
the  growth  in  entitlement  programs 
and  spending  restraints  on  the  defense 
budget  so  that  those  who  are  looking 
at  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  Nation  will 
recognize  that  the  policymaking  body 
under  the  Constitution  of  this  Nation 
was  willing  to  measure  up,  was  willing 
to  recognize  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  was  willing  to  do  something 
about  it. 

It  is  a  challenge,  but  I  think  that  we 
can  do  this  if  we  are  willing  to  put 
aside  partisan  differences  and  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  that  objective. 

Last  week.  I  commented  on  the  drag 
placed  upon  our  economy  by  the  rising 
level  of  imports.  Curing  the  budget 
deficit  disease  also  means  treating  the 
symptom  of  trade  deficits.  The  re- 
newed demand  for  goods  in  our  coun- 
try are  attracting  an  increasing 
amount  of  imports  while  our  foreign 
trading  partners,  lagging  behind  in  re- 
covery, have  not  strengthened  their 
demand  for  U.S.  goods.  Couple  this 
with  the  competitive  edge  obtained  by 
foreign  industry  receiving  government 
subsidies.  The  sum  total  is  a  highly  in- 
flated dollar  and  a  dwindling  interna- 
tional market  for  U.S.  goods.  The 
trade  deficit  is  expected  to  be  $70  bil- 
lion in  1983  and  could  reach  $100  bil- 
lion in  1984. 

In  October,  as  you  may  remember, 
after  many  months  of  complex  negoti- 
ations the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 


pean Economic  Community  reached 
agreement  on  steel  trade  arrange- 
ments designed  to  restrain  European 
exports  of  steel  to  the  United  States. 
The  arrangement  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  export  licensing  in  the 
European  Economic  Community 
through  1985  for  10  major  categories 
of  steel  products— carbon  and  alloy- 
exported  to  the  United  States  limiting 
them  to  a  predetermined  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  for  each  product  category. 
Most  other  exports  of  basic  steel  mill 
products  are  subject  to  consultations 
and  possible  licensing,  if  it  appears 
that  trade  diversion  is  taking  place. 
The  Commerce  Department  estimated 
that  well  over  12.000  steel  industry 
jobs  would  have  been  saved  if  the 
basic  licensing  arrangement  had  been 
in  effect  in  1981. 

I  strongly  believe  that  by  consolidat- 
ing our  trade  functions  into  a  single 
department  we  can  begin  to  develop  a 
consistent,  coordinated  and  effective 
trade  policy.  That  is  why  I  introduced 
H.R.  2288.  In  April,  the  administration 
officially  endorsed  the  concept  of  my 
bill  by  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  International  Trade  and 
Industry.  The  organization  would  be  a 
trade  ombudsman  for  American  busi- 
ness competing  in  the  world  mark- 
place.  The  goal  of  my  proposal  is  to  es- 
tablish one  voice  on  trade,  by  combin- 
ing the  policymaking  function  of  the 
trade  representatives  with  the  policy- 
implementation  job  of  the  Commerce 
Department. 

Evenutally  U.S.  exports  will  pick  up 
and  the  inflated  dollar— up  50  percent 
since  1980— will  drop.  Morgan  Guaran- 
ty Trust  Co.  states  the  overvalued 
dollar  has  put  domestic  manufacturers 
at  a  15-percent  price  disadvantage  to 
foreign  traders.  As  the  trade  deficit 
continues  to  grow  foreign  investments 
will  become  inadequate  to  support  the 
dollar's  weight.  It  is  estimated  the 
dollar  could  fall  by  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent in  1984.  But  this  is  little  consola- 
tion. The  deterioration  would  slow 
only  because  it  could  become  no  worse. 
The  turnaround  would  mask  the  inner 
rotting  of  our  capital  structure.  Long- 
term  U.S.  competitiveness  would  be  se- 
riously eroded.  The  symptom  would 
subside  while  the  cancer  grows  on. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  budget 
deficit  crisis  will  not  be  settled  by  a 
single  piece  of  legislation.  The  crisis 
has  taken  years  to  develop  and  its  so- 
lution mandates  a  prolonged  response. 
But  the  export  licensing  agreement 
and  Department  of  Trade  proposal  are 
examples  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Tonight,  those  taking  part  in  this  spe- 
cial order,  seek  to  inspire  Congress  to 
act.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
respond. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REGULA.  At  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

P  AM  ETTA  ) 

Mr.  PAJranTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me  to 
participate  in  this  joint  effort  at  a  spe- 
cial order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  deficit  and  try  to  reflect  on  it.  how 
real  is  the  problem,  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  resolve  it. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  his  cooperation 
because  I  do  believe  that  we  have  been 
able  to  get  the  Members  Interested 
again  in  this  issue,  to  focus  on  it  clear- 
ly. 

As  I  said  last  week,  we  can  all  give  a 
great  Rotary  Club  speech  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  deficit.  But  somehow  when 
we  comeback  here,  somehow  nothing 
gets  done  in  the  effort  to  try  to,  in 
fact,  reduce  that  deficit. 

So  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  special 
order,  is  to  try  to  look  at  the  issues 
around  the  deficit,  at  the  long-term 
impact,  the  short-term  impact,  the 
possible  solutions,  and  to  try  to  not 
only  educate  the  Members  but  hope- 
fully the  American  public,  because  ul- 
timately if  there  is  going  to  be  pres- 
sure on  this  institution  to  take  the 
right  steps  on  the  deficit  it  ultimately 
must  come  from  the  American  people. 

Let  me  summarize  very  briefly,  be- 
cause we  have  put  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial into  the  Record,  let  me  summa- 
rize if  I  can  the  basic  questions  that  I 
think  need  to  be  asked  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  deficit. 

The  first  question  is.  What  are,  in 
fact,  the  projections  for  the  deficit 
over  the  next  few  years.  How  bad  is 
this  problem  that  we  are  talking 
about? 

The  CBO  tells  us  that  between  1983 
and  1988  if  no  future  action  is  taken  to 
cut  spending  or  to  raise  revenues  that 
in  1983  we  are  looking  at  a  deficit  of 
$207  billion;  in  1984,  $196  billion;  in 

1985.  $205  biUion;  in  1986,  $214  biUion; 
in  1987,  $233  billion;  and  in  1988,  $252 
billion;  almost  $1.3  trillion  added  be- 
tween 1983  and  1988  to  the  deficit. 

What  about  the  size  of  the  public 
debt  as  a  consequence  of  that? 

CBO  tells  us  that  the  levels  of  public 
debt  that  we  are  looking  at  are  as  fol- 
lows if  nothing  is  done  to  cut  spending 
or  raise  revenues:  in  1983,  $1.3  trillion; 
in  1984,  $1.6  trillion;  in  1985,  $1.8  tril- 
lion; in  1986,  $2.1  trillion;  in  1987,  $2.4 
trillion;  and  In  1988,  $2,780  trillion. 

That  means  in  interest  payments  we 
are  looking  at  interest  payments  that 
will  cost  us  in  1983,  $89  billion;  in  1984, 
$106  billion;  in  1985,  $119  billion;  in 

1986,  $132  billion;  in  1987,  $148  billion; 
and  in  1988,  $165  billion. 

D  2000 

By  1988  we  will  be  spending  about  as 
much  on  interest  payments  on  the 
debt  as  we  will  be  spending  on  nonde- 
fense  discretionary  spending  In  the 
present  budget. 


Those  are  the  figures  that  we  get 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
They  tell  us  that  the  projections  are 
for  an  explosion  in  the  deficit  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Why  have  these  deficits  occurred? 
That  is  the  second  question  that  needs 
to  be  asked.  Frankly,  my  answer  to 
that  is  there  is  enough  blame  on  that 
issue  to  go  around  for  everybody.  If  we 
spend  our  time  trying  to  point  fingers 
at  one  party  or  the  other  party,  one 
House  or  the  other  House,  one  admin- 
istration or  another  administration, 
we  will  be  in  such  a  quagmire  we  will 
never  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  and  try  to 
resolve  the  problem. 

The  reality  is,  there  Is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around  for  everybody.  Re- 
cessions have  contributed  to  it,  spend- 
ing programs  have  contributed  to  it, 
loss  of  revenues  have  contributed  to 
the  size  of  the  deficit,  double  stand- 
ards that  are  Implemented  In  one  way 
or  another  by  committees  or  by  Mem- 
bers, and  the  tough  choices  that  need 
to  be  faced  In  terms  of  trying  to  do 
something  about  it;  all  of  these  things 
have,  to  some  extent,  contributed  to 
the  problem  we  face  now. 

Will  these  deficits  have  a  serious 
Impact  on  the  strength  of  our  econo- 
my? That  is  the  third  important  ques- 
tion. Obviously  that  is  being  debated 
now. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  only  last 
week  again  reiterated  that  he  felt 
there  was  no  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  deficits  and  high  interest 
rates. 

There  are  others  who  have  argued 
there  Is  frankly  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  deficits  and  the 
Impact  on  the  economy.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  economists,  the  vast 
majority  of  experts  in  the  field, 
whether  it  is  Martin  Feldstein,  wheth- 
er it  is  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  whether  It  is  Heru-y  Kaufman, 
whether  It  Is  Alan  Greenspan,  the  ma- 
jority, the  vast  majority  of  these  ex- 
perts agree  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  re- 
lationship between  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit and  the  impact  it  can  have  on  the 
economy,  in  several  key  areas. 

The  crowding  out  that  will  take 
place  on  investment;  we  run  high  defi- 
cits, we  are  looking  at  borrowing  75  to 
80  percent  of  net  savings  in  this  coun- 
try. 

On  interest  rates  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  as  you  reach  out  to  borrow 
money  you  are  impacting  in  terms  of 
interest  rates  as  far  as  the  bonds  that 
have  to  be  sold. 

You  set  a  base  with  those  3-month 
interest  Treasury  bills  because  those 
are  in  fact  the  instruments  that  most 
people  look  at  to  determine  a  base  on 
interest  rates  in  other  areas. 

You  are  looking  at  an  Impact  on 
trade.  Martin  Feldstein,  better  than 
anyone  else,  has  pointed  out  how 
clearly  this  can  Impact  on  the  trade 
area,  to  the  tune  this  year  of  a  trade 


deficit  of  somewhere  aroimd  $75  bil- 
lion. 

Inflation  is  impacted  because  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  tries  to.  In  fact,  deal 
with  the  economy  by  loosening  up  on 
the  monetary  supply,  then  there  is  a 
danger  that  inflationary  pressures 
may  indeed  rise. 

And  the  last  point  Is  just  simple  re- 
sources to  do  the  job.  If  we  look  to 
Government,  whether  It  is  national  de- 
fense, whether  it  is  meeting  the  needs 
of  people,  whatever  area  of  Govern- 
ment we  look  to,  the  reality  Is  that  the 
resources  simply  will  no  longer  be 
there.  Whoever  is  President,  whoever 
is  elected  President  in  1984,  they  are 
going  to  face  a  country  that  is  literally 
hitting  the  walls. 

Regardless  of  who  becomes  Presi- 
dent, the  major  challenge  will  be  to 
try  to  find  the  resources  to  do  some- 
thing and  those  resources  simply  will 
not  be  there. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  that  this  would  have 
a  severe  impact  on  any  new  legislative 
initiatives,  there  simply  would  be 
nothing  available  to  develop  any  kind 
of  a  new  program,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cellent It  might  be,  in  serving  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  defense,  obviously  are 
concerned  about  the  status  of  our  de- 
fense posture.  But  the  reality  is  right 
now  we  are  borrowing  to  pay  for  de- 
fense. That  is  going  to  be  the  case 
down  the  road.  Ultimately  if  the  re- 
sources are  not  there  It  Is  going  to 
impact  on  our  national  security.  That 
Is  a  reality.  Something  is  going  to  have 
to  give  if  in  fact  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain our  national  security. 

The  other  question  is  when  will  this 
impact  occur,  if,  in  fact,  we  agree 
those  impacts  are  out  there?  When 
will  they  occur?  In  the  short  term  the 
reality  Is  we  could  probably  live 
through  the  large  deficits  we  are  in, 
particularly  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
continues  to  be  able  to  loosen  up  on 
the  money  supply. 

We  could  continue  a  recovery  In  this 
country  through  the  election  of  next 
year.  So  in  the  short  term,  most  econo- 
mists agree  that  perhaps  you  will  not 
see  the  consequences  of  those  large 
deficits;  but  the  reality  Is  that  within 
12  months,  within  18  months,  it  will 
appear.  It  has  to  appear.  There  is 
simply  no  alternative. 

At  that  time  we  indeed  uill  have  to 
face  up  to  this  Issue. 

The  next  question  Is  what  then  can 
be  done.  Obviously,  again,  we  run  into 
a  political  problem  in  terms  of  decid- 
ing what  the  choices  are  in  dealing 
with  the  deficit;  do  this,  do  not  do 
that;  cut  defense,  do  not  cut  social  pro- 
grams; cut  social  programs,  do  not  cut 
defense;  raise  taxes,  do  not  raise  taxes. 
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Everyone  has  their  particular  pet  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  balancing  the 
budget. 

The  reality  Is  that  the  nature  of  the 
budget  no  longer  gives  us  those  kinds 
of  choices. 

Last  week  I  talked  about  percent- 
ages. Let  me  talk  about  numbers. 

Out  of  a  budget  of  $850  billion  de- 
fense comes  to  $239  billion  on  outlays: 
entitlements  comes  to  $389  billion;  in- 
terest payments  for  1984  come  to  $106 
bUlion. 

Add  all  of  that  up.  that  is  $724  bil- 
lion out  of  an  $850  billion  budget  that 
goes  for  those  areas  about  which  I 
have  just  talked;  almost  85  percent  of 
the  budget  just  for  those  areas. 

So  the  reality  Is,  as  my  friend  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  pointed  out,  there 
are  only  three  areas  you  can  turn  to: 
one.  to  limit  the  growth  in  defense; 
two.  to  limit  the  growth  in  entitle- 
ments; and.  three,  to  raise  sufficient 
revenues  to  pay  the  bills. 

There  is  no  way  around  deading  with 
all  three  of  those  problems  if  you 
really  want  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
deficit. 

The  last  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant question  now  is:  How  can  all  of 
this  be  done? 

I  am  afraid  no  one  party  can  accom- 
plish it  on  its  own;  no  one  House, 
whether  it  is  this  body  or  the  other 
body  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill,  can 
in  fact  accomplish  it  alone.  I  do  not 
even  think  one  President  can  accom- 
plish this  acting  alone.  I  am  not  sure 
that  one  commission  can  accomplish 
it,  acting  alone. 

The  reality  is  that  all  three,  all 
three  have  to  act  in  a  partnership  if  in 
fact  we  are  going  to  do  something  in 
the  three  areas  I  just  discussed. 

Whether  the  tool  that  is  used  to 
bring  those  tlu-ee  parties  together  is  a 
summit  or  a  conference  or  whatever  it 
is.  the  reality  is  that  the  President, 
the  other  body,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  to  join  in  the  final  so- 
lution and  there  is  no  way  around 
that. 

If  we  offer  one  solution  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  other  side  offers  their 
solution,  we  will  be  playing  political 
games  but  we  will  ultimately  not  come 
to  a  solution. 

We  have  got  to  all  deal  with  the 
same  basic  problem  and  try  to  come  up 
with,  hopefully,  the  same  basic  ap- 
proach as  far  as  an  answer  is  con- 
cerned. 

Obviously  one  step  is  to  do  reconcili- 
ation on  the  budget  resolution. 

My  hope  is  we  can  make  an  effort  to 
try  and  get  as  close  as  we  can  to  the 
targets  established  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion and  in  the  budget  resolution.  And 
that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
is  an  important  signal  to  send  to  the 
American  people. 

In  addition  to  that  I  think  within 
the  next  90  days  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  three  areas  of   Govern- 


ment, this  side  of  the  Congress,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Presidency,  to  join  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  try  to  resolve  It. 
It  is  not  going  to  go  away.  We  can  pre- 
tend like  ostriches  that  somehow  this 
problem  may  disappear.  We  can  hope 
that  perhaps  we  can  pass  it  on  to  the 
next  year  and  maybe  the  year  after 
that.  But  the  reahty  is  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  postpone  it.  ultimately  a  crisis 
will  determine  whether  in  fact  we 
have  to  act. 

If  we  have  to  respond  to  a  crisis  in 
our  economy  I  am  afraid  that  it  may 
be  too  late  at  that  point. 

So  ultimately  the  time  is  in  fact  now, 
act  now,  and  the  action  must  be  bipar- 
tisan, it  must  be  comprehensive,  it 
must  be  now. 

This  is  not  a  challenge  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  meet. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

LUNDINE). 

D  2010 
Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  dangers  to  economic  re- 
covery posed  by  rising  Federal  budget 
deficits.  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
and  Ohio  (Mr.  Regxjla)  for  their  lead- 
ership on  this  issue. 

In  recent  weeks  a  number  of  promi- 
nent economists  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  economic  gains  of  the 
past  6  months  may  be  aborted  by  new 
increases  in  interest  rates.  Their  com- 
ments reflect  a  growing  fear  in  our  fi- 
nancial markets  that  Congress  will  be 
induced  by  improved  economic  condi- 
tions to  postpone  actions  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit. 

The  prospect  of  annual  budget  defi- 
cits in  the  range  of  $200  billion  cer- 
tainly justifies  these  fears  and  raises 
some  serious  questions  about  whether 
economic  recovery  can  be  sustained. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  a 
number  of  proposals  have  surfaced  re- 
cently calling  for  efforts,  outside  the 
normal  processes  of  our  Government, 
to  address  both  current  and  long-term 
budget  problems.  These  proposals 
range  from  the  idea  of  a  domestic 
"economic  sununit"  to  the  creation  of 
a  long-term  'blue  ribbon"  commission 
on  the  budget. 

I  welcome  this  growing  recognition 
that  some  extraordinary  effort  may  be 
necessary  if  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  to  regain  control  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Prior  to  any  of  these 
proposals.  I  advocated  efforts  by  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  achieve 
a  national  accord  on  the  budget  and 
on  interest  rates. 

In  various  letters,  as  well  as  in  a 
House  floor  statement,  I  outlined  the 
need  for  achieving  a  broad  consensus 
on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  order 


to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  and  lower 
market  interest  rates.  Such  an  effort 
would  necessitate  not  only  agreement 
on  a  comprehensive  program  of  spend- 
ing reductions  and  tax  increases,  but 
also  a  specific  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  ease  pressures  on 
interest  rates  in  response  to  improve- 
ments in  the  budget. 

The  potential  of  such  an  approach 
was  illustrated  in  recent  remarks  by 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  to  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  Volcker  indicated 
that  action  by  Congress  to  cut  $50  bil- 
lion from  next  year's  budget  deficit 
could  prompt  a  drop  in  interest  rates 
of  as  much  as  2  percentage  points. 
This  would  certainly  be  enough  to  re- 
invigorate  our  housing  sector  and  pro- 
vide added  stimulus  for  new  capital  in- 
vestment. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  answers 
regarding  how  this  accord  would  be 
achieved  or  what  specific  actions 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  unless 
broad  agreement  is  achieved  along 
these  lines,  we  will  not  be  able  to  im- 
plement the  directives  of  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget,  nor  establish  mean- 
ingful objectives  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget. 

And  without  significant  progress  in 
reducing  the  budget  deficit,  economic 
recovery  will  stall  and  the  restructur- 
ing that  is  so  critical  to  our  economy 
will  not  occur. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  deficits 
are  threatening  our  society.  Economi- 
cally, financially,  socially,  and  some 
would  even  say  morally,  our  Nation  is 
at  risk.  And  as  long  as  our  Nation's 
economy  is  at  risk,  so  too,  are  the 
economies  of  almost  all  other  free  na- 
tions. 

Representatives  Regula  and  Panetta 
deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  the  issue  of 
deficits  into  the  political  spotlight  and 
educating  the  American  public  and  the 
American  Congress  on  the  extreme 
dangers  of  prolonged  high  deficits.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  find  time  to  read  the  special  order 
remarks  of  last  Wednesday  and  of 
today,  and  I  hope  that  the  remarks 
will  make  a  difference. 

The  deficit  issue  leaves  no  room  for 
partisanship.  According  to  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce/Gallup  survey.  78  per- 
cent of  Americans  believe  large  defi- 
cits are  a  threat  to  the  economic  re- 
covery. Congress  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time  with  partisan  blamesman- 
ship.  What  is  needed  now  is  the  politi- 
cal courage  and  practical  determina- 
tion to  battle  the  deficits  and  to  win. 

By  1988.  if  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration fail  to  implement  any  signifi- 
cant deficit  reduction  plan,  the  U.S. 


Treasury  will  accrue  another  $1  tril- 
lion in  new  public  debt,  bringing  the 
total  public  debt  outstanding  to  $2.6 
trillion.  Interest  payments  alone 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $200  to  $220 
billion  each  year.  That  $200  billion  in 
interest  would  be  better  not  spent,  or 
spent  on  worthwhile  programs.  For 
the  purpose  of  discussion,  the  $200  bil- 
lion in  interest  payments  is  telling 
proof  of  the  eroding  power  which  in- 
terest costs  will  have  on  other  spend- 
ing initiatives. 

The  problem  of  deficit  spending  is 
not  a  new  one.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  operated  in  the  red  every 
year  since  1948  save  7.  But  only  in 
recent  years  has  the  deficit  become  so 
ingrown,  uncontrollable,  and  enor- 
mous that  we  are  forced  to  live  with 
deficits  estimated  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984.  and  1985  in  the  range  of  $200  bil- 
lion. 

ACTUAL  BUDGET  AGGREGATES 

[In  millions  ol  iMIarsj 


Rsial  year            Receipts 

Outliys 

Surplus  or 
defiat 

Debt  subject 
to  limit 
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_.,.. 41,774 

29,773 
38,834 
42,597 

12.001 

603 

-3,112 

250,380 

IW 

39.437 
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45.546 
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19S7 
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67.721 

-1.517 

257,232 

1953. 

69.574 
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-6.533 

264.219 
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69,719 

70.890 
68.509 

-1,170 
-3,041 
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65.469 

272.347 

1956 

74.547 
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4,087 

270.619 

1957 
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76,741 

3,249 

269,120 

1958  . 

79,636 

82,575 

-2.939 

275,395 

1959 

79,?49 

92,104 

-12.855 

282,419 

19fi0 

92,492 

92,223 

269 

283,826 

1%I 

-_ 94,389 

97,795 

-3,406 

286,308 

196? 

_ 99.676 

106,813 

-7,137 

296,374 

1963 

106,560 

111,311 

-4,751 

302,922 

1964 

.     112,662 

118.584 

-5,922 

308.582 

1965 

„_ 116,833 

118,430 

- 1,596 

314.125 

1966 

130,856 

134,652 

-3.796 

316,292 

1967 

,„ 148,906 

157,608 

-8,702 

323,143 

1968 

152.973 

178,134 

-25.161 

348,534 

1969 

: _-..     186,882 

183,645 

3.236 

356,106 

197fl 

192,807 

195,652 

-2.845 

372,599 

1971 

„.      187,139 

210,172 

-23.033 

398,649 

197? 

207,309 

230,681 

-23.373 

427,751 

1973 

230,799 

245,647 

-14.849 

458,263 

1974 

-     „ 263.224 

267,912 

-4.688 

475,180 

1975 

279.090 

324,245 

-45.154 

534,207 

1976 

298.060 

364,473 

-66.413 

634,200 

10 

81.232 

94.188 

- 12.956 

635,822 

1977 

355.559 

400,506 

-44,948 

699,963 

1978 

399,561 

448,368 

-48,807 

772,691 

1979 

46,3,.10? 

490,997 

-27,694 

827,615 

1980 

._ 517,112 

576,675 

-59,563 

908,723 

1981 

L 599,272 

657.204 

-57,932 

998,808 

1982 

617,766 

728.375 

-110,609 

1,142,918 

UNIFIED  BUDGET  DEFICITS  (BY  FISCAL  YEAR) 

Ac. 

tsti-       CBO  proiectioo 

tual 

male   

1982 

1983    1984 

1985    1986 

In  bilhons  of  ilollars 
February  1983  baseline _ Ill     194     197     214     231 

August  1983  baseline 207     196     205     214 

Budget  resolution  policies  induiaii  re- 
serve     207      192      180     146 

Budget  resolutnn  policies  eicludiag  n- 
serve 207      183     176     143 

As  a  percent  ol  GNP  ' 

February  1983  baseline 3.6      6.1      5.6      5.6      56 

August  1983  baseline 6.4      5.5      5.3      5.1 

Budget  resokibon  polcies  including  re- 

seive 6.4      5.4      4.6      3.5 

Budget  resolution  policies  exdudrng  n- 

sent 6.4      5,1      4,5      3,4 

'Reserve  fund  does  not  significantly  affect  budget  figures  wlien  expressed 
as  percent  of  GNP 

Note  —For  a  detaiH  descnptnn  of  llie  February  1983  baseline  estimates 
see  CBO,  "BaseMne  Budget  Proiections  lor  Fiscal  Years  1984-88."  February 
1983  For  further  details  on  the  August  1983  baseline  budget  esbmales  see 
append!!  A  of  this  report. 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  chart, 
when  fiscal  year  1983  ends  next  week, 
the  Federal  deficit  is  expected  to  regis- 
ter at  6  percent  of  GNP.  At  $207  bil- 
lion, the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  will  be 
101  percent  higher  than  was  originally 
projected  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  resolution.  The  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  resolution,  passed  in  June,  pro- 
jected a  deficit  of  $84  billion.  Since 
then  OMB  has  updated  the  1984 
shortage  to  $180  billion,  using  the  very 
optimistic  assumption  that  the  budget 
resolution's  policy  mandates  will  be 
acted  upon.  The  less  optimistic  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projects  the 
fiscal  year  1984  deficit  to  be  $192  bil- 
lion if  the  resolution's  policies  are  met. 
and  $196  billion  if  the  policies  are  not 
met. 

In  either  case,  as  a  percent  of  GNP. 
deficits  will  continue  to  hover  around 
the  6  percent  mark  for  several  years  to 
come.  Perhaps  even  more  frightening 
is  the  question  of  how  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  sustain  a  recovery  while  fi- 
nancing deficits  that  rise  each  year  to 
the  $200  billion  mark. 

For  now.  the  recovery  is  booming. 
Leading  the  way  out  of  last  year's  re- 
cession was  real  consumption,  which 
increased  at  a  7-percent  annual  rate. 
Purchases  of  durable  goods,  cars,  fur- 
niture, and  large  appliances  made  up 
most  of  the  initial  consumption  in- 
crease, but  housing  starts  are  reported 
to  be  rising,  as  well.  Industrial  produc- 
tion was  up  a  strong  1.8  percent  in 
July,  and  unemployment  fell  from  its 
December  high  of  10.8  to  9.5  percent, 
also  in  July.  To  round  out  the  optimis- 
tic scenario,  real  GNP  is  increasing  at 
an  8.7  percent  annual  rate  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1983. 

With  inflation  at  its  lowest  annual 
rate  in  15  years— CPI  grew  only  2.9 
percent  annually  for  the  first  half  of 
1983.  the  recovery  should  remain 
strong  at  least  through  next  year. 
GNP  is  expected  to  slow,  but  remain 
healthy  at  a  4.4-percent  growth  rate 
for  1984.  and  unemployment  will  con- 
tinue to  fall,  nearing  8  percent  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

So  that  no  one  is  deluded  by  the 
happy  news  of  economic  recovery,  in- 
terest rates  remain  high  and  are 
rising,  personal  savings  dropped  from 
5.4  to  3.9  percent  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, inventories  have  declined,  and  our 
net  exports  continue  to  fall  causing  a 
difficult  trade  deficit  situation.  The 
ongoing  failure  by  Congress  to  address 
the  deficit  crisis  will  only  exacerbate 
these  negative  economic  trends,  and 
substantiate  fears  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  administration  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  make  the  difficult  deci- 
sions necessary  to  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  decision  to  take  on  the  budget- 
ary and  financial  problems  which  un- 
derlie the  skyrocketing  deficits  re- 
quires courage  and  a  willingness  to  set 
aside  partisan  interests  and  special  po- 
litical interests  in  favor  of  the  inter- 


ests of  the  Nation  as  a  whoirf.  States- 
manship, courage,  determinafon.  in 
addiiion  to  an  understandino;  of  the 
very  damaging  economic  impact  of 
consecutive  yearly  deficits  of  $200  bil- 
lion and  a  possible  $2  trillion  public 
debt  outstanding  in  1988,  are  essential 
to  successfully  overcoming  the  deficit 
problem. 

There  is  some  hopeful  talk  around 
town  that  the  recovery  will  bring  in 
sufficiently  increased  revenues  so  that 
the  deficits  will  come  down  automati- 
cally. Although  there  may  be  some 
truth  that  once  a  recovery  starts,  it 
takes  on  a  robust  life  of  its  own,  it 
would  be  misguided  and  dangerous  for 
Congress  to  default  on  passing  deficit 
reduction  measures  now  because  of 
the  slim  chance  that,  thanks  to  the  re- 
covery, the  deficits  will  come  down  on 
their  own.  Our  budget  assumptions 
are  already  rosy. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget,  in- 
cluding defense.  76.5  percent  of  the 
$860  billion  total  budget  outlays  will 
go  toward  uncor.trollable  or  mandato- 
ry program  funding.  Approximately 
44.1  percent  of  that  amount,  or  33.7 
percent  of  all  Federal  spending,  is  ear- 
marked for  enMtlement  payments  to 
individuals— food  stamps  i-v  t  included. 
That  leaves  only  24.6  percent  of  total 
outlays  in  the  discretionary  category, 
and  sadly,  our  budget  problems  are  so 
severe  that  even  li  we  entirely  elimi- 
nated all  discretionary  nondefense 
programs  we  would  still  not  eliminate 
the  deficits. 

Between  1967  and  1983.  expendi- 
tures for  open-ended  entitlement  pro- 
grams, such  as  social  security,  railroad 
retirement,  UE  assistance,  medical 
care,  student  loans,  food  and  nutrition 
programs— other  than  food  stamps- 
increased  by  over  742  percent,  rising 
from  $42.1  billion  in  1967  to  $354.9  bil- 
lion in  1983.  Since  enactment  of  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  in 
1965.  total  health  care  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  have  increased  at 
least  400  percent.  In  fact,  total  health 
spending  took  6.2  percent  of  GNP  in 
1965,  but  9.4  percent  of  GNP  in  1982 
or  11  percent  of  total  Federal  budget 
outlays. 

Rising  health  costs  are  an  obvious 
problem  needing  serious  examination 
this  decade,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  entitlement  boom.  Demo- 
graphic changes,  especially  the  in- 
creased population  of  elderly,  have 
had  an  effect.  Pood  stamp  outlays 
have  increased  from  $1.9  billion  to  $9.6 
billion,  or  400  percent.  But  the  most 
significant  cause  of  growth  in  entitle- 
ments has  been  indexing.  In  1956.  Fed- 
eral civil  service  retirement  W2,s  the 
first  program  to  be  indexed.  By  1982, 
86  Federal  programs  were  tied  in  some 
way  to  price  or  wage  indexes.  Once  a 
program  is  indexed,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  legislate  changes. 
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Allen  Schick  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  testified  before  the 
Rules  Committee  Task  Force  on  the 
Budget  Process  last  year.  Regarding 
entitlements  Mr.  Schick  said: 

Indexed  entitlements  vest  certain  Inter- 
esU  with  rights  to  payments  from  the 
Treasury.  It  takes  great  political  effort  to 
wrest  these  rights  away  from  the  persons 
entitled  to  them.  Not  many  political  leaders 
are  willing  to  undertake  this  battle.  When 
Indexed  entitlements  are  permitted  a  pre- 
ferred claim  on  the  budget,  the  political 
burden  on  those  who  would  redistribute  re- 
sources simply  Is  too  great  to  bear. 

And  yet.  Congress  does  have  the 
power  to  reduce  or  terminate  entitle- 
ment programs.  Using  reconciliation, 
we  can  change  the  laws  that  originally 
authorized  the  programs.  Further,  we 
can  make  changes  under  the  shelter  of 
reconciliation,  which  when  packaged 
as  an  omnibus  bill,  allows  Members  to 
streamline  and  reduce  funding  for  pro- 
grams without  having  to  make  politi- 
cally difficult  or  impossible  separate 
votes  for  each  program.  Subdividing 
reconciliation  bills,  as  was  done  last 
year  removes  the  needed  shelter  and 
undermines  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reconciliation  procedure.  The  omnibus 
approach  to  reconcile  is  needed  and 
should  be  utilized. 

Reconciliation  worked  in  1981  to 
reduce  spending  between  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1984  by  $131  bil- 
lion. Although  it  successfully  slowed 
the  rate  of  Federal  spending,  the  land- 
mark 198i  blU  was  bitterly  opposed, 
and  has  still  not  been  forgotten.  Last 
year,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  bitter 
memories  of  the  1981  legislation.  Rec- 
onciliation was  underutilized.  Instead 
of  reconciling  savings  of  $27.2  billion 
as  Instructed  In  the  budget  resolution, 
only  $13.3  billion,  or  51  percent  of  the 
instructed  amount  of  reconciled  sav- 
ings were  achieved. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Representative 
Latta,  declaimed  the  1982  reconcilia- 
tion savings  as  "not  even  chicken 
feed."  However,  in  light  of  the  ex- 
treme improbability  that  there  will  be 
any  reconciliation  at  all  this  year,  last 
year's  $13.3  billion  does  not  look  so 
bad  anymore.  The  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  resolution  Instructed  that  $12.3 
billion  be  reconciled,  along  with  $73 
billion  In  new  revenues  over  3  years. 
Due  date  for  reconciliation  had  been 
set  for  July;  it  was  moved  up  to  Sep- 
tember 23.  It  is  clearly  unlikely  that 
we  wlU  make  the  deadline. 

Reconciliation  is  our  best  weapon  for 
bringing  existing  law  into  conformity 
with  the  current  budget  decisions.  It  is 
the  single  most  important  mechanism 
for  dealing  with  uncontrollable  spend- 
ing and  for  getting  at  the  budget  base. 
Without  reconciliation,  spending  that 
was  authorized  In  earlier  years  would 
be  locked  In.  Congress  would  be  left  to 
search  for  possible  spending  reduc- 
tions within  the  small  discretionary 
portion  of  the  budget,  where  there  Is 
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not  a  lot  of  fat  to  be  cut.  Meanwhile, 
benefit  and  payment  schedules  for  en- 
titlements, COLA  indexes,  and  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  mandatorily 
funded  programs  would  be  left  un- 
touched and  unreconciled  to  conform 
with  Federal  spending  priorities. 

Reconciliation  is  not  one  of  many 
budget  enforcement  tools.  It  Is  the 
only  tool.  What  will  happen  if  we  do 
not  reconcile  savings  and  revenues? 
What  will  be  the  result  if  Congress 
and  the  administration  succumb  to 
their  own  narrow-minded  election  in- 
terests and  fall  to  beat  back  raging 
deficits  once  and  for  all? 

Failure  to  bring  down  deficits 
through  reconciliation  or  through 
other  means  will  place  our  credit  mar- 
kets under  severe  strain.  Federal  defi- 
cits and  net  private  domestic  invest- 
ments draw  upon  the  same  pool  of  re- 
sources. Net  private  savings.  State  and 
local  government  savings— what  little 
there  are— and  capital  flowing  in  from 
abroad  make  up  our  resource  pool. 

Financing  deficits  equal  to  6  percent 
of  GNP.  when  savings  are  also  at  6 
percent  of  GNP,  will  require  virtually 
all  of  our  private  savings.  Over  the 
next  5  years,  the  Federal  Government 
is  expected  to  absorb  53  percent  of 
total  net  private  savings,  or  165  per- 
cent more  than  the  20  percent  absorp- 
tion ratio  common  in  the  1970's.  After 
the  Government  has  taken  its  share, 
private  borrowers  will  be  left  to  com- 
pete for  the  scarce  remaining  capital. 
Interest  rates  will  be  pushed  upward 
until  private  demands  for  funds  are  re- 
duced to  equal  the  supply  remaining 
after  the  Government's  borrowing 
needs  are  satisfied. 

Because  of  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent recovery,  it  is  possible  that  the 
public  sector/private  sector  clash  at 
the  credit  markets  could  come  sooner 
than  expected.  As  business  invest- 
ments Increase,  the  credlt-crowd-out 
situation  will  intensify.  If  that  hap- 
pens, interest  sensitive  segments  of  so- 
ciety, such  as  housing,  autos,  and  con- 
sumer durables  would  suffer.  The  con- 
struction, steel,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment industries  would  all  experience 
depressed  levels  of  outputs. 

Capital  investment  is  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  stabilizing  our 
economy  and  averting  financial  disas- 
ter. According  to  this  week's  Time 
magazine,  the  ratio  of  capital  spending 
to  consumption  has  dropped  about  10 
percent  since  1979,  and  the  investment 
rate  may  not  return  to  pre-recession 
levels.  In  that  case,  the  United  States 
would  increasingly  be  living  off  it's 
capital  stock  rather  than  adding  to  it. 
Capital  needs  for  the  coming  recov- 
ery year  will  be  large,  and  meeting 
those  needs  will  require  all  the  effort 
that  can  be  mustered.  Like  foreign 
trade,  capital  investments  make  possi- 
ble wage  Increases,  new  jobs,  new  tech- 
nologies, and  overall  gains  in  real 
growth  and  real  income.  Yet  the  pros- 


pect of  a  public  debt  approaching  $2 
trillion  may  keep  interest  rates  high 
enough  so  that  business  investors  may 
have  to  forgo  otherwise  attractive  in- 
vestment opportunities. 

Rather  than  allowing  the  crowding 
out  of  credit  markets,  and  all  the 
public  outcry  that  will  accompany 
high  interest  rates,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve might  decide  to  monetize  the 
debt.  If  that  were  to  happen,  the  over- 
heated economy,  faced  with  an  expan- 
sion in  the  money  supply,  would  grow 
much  too  fast  and  Inflation  would 
spiral  back  up  into  the  double  digits. 
Even  if  the  Fed  did  not  monetize  the 
debt,  the  fear  that  it  might  do  so  is 
enough  to  kindle  Inflation-hedging/ln- 
flation-causing  behavior.  That  fear  or 
expectation  is  already  apparent  In 
that  investors  are  insisting  on  higher 
interest  to  protect  their  investments 
from  future  Inflation. 

Another  victim  of  high  U.S.  deficit 
spending  Is  U.S.  trade.  The  trade  defi- 
cit ran  at  a  record  annual  rate  of  $46 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  1983,  it  will 
probably  exceed  an  annual  rate  of  $70 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  50 
percent  appreciation  in  the  dollar 
since  July  1980  increases  our  trade 
deficits  because  it  is  harder  to  sell  our 
overpriced  exports  abroad,  and  easier 
to  buy  cheap  imports  at  home.  Thus 
deficits  increase  the  tide  of  protection- 
ism and  the  likelihood  of  another 
trade  war.  If  world  trade  declines  as 
worldwide  protectionist  sentiments 
grow,  consumers  everywhere  will  lose 
as  prices  for  goods  once  again  go  up. 

As  long  as  the  dollar  stays  strong, 
foreign  investments  will  flow  into  the 
United  States.  The  flood  of  foreign 
currencies  will  increase  our  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  credit,  yet  it  will 
weaken  the  competitive  position  of  our 
exports.  Domestic  industries  compet- 
ing with  lower  priced  foreign  imports 
will  be  hurt.  Overall,  productivity  and 
per  capita  income  will  experience  a 
downturn. 

BEHIND  THE  DEFICITS 

Federal  deficits  are  too  high.  Had 
the  recession  not  widened  the  differ- 
ential between  reduced  tax  revenues 
and  increased  transfer  payments 
during  fiscal  year  1983,  the  deficit 
would  still  be  very  high.  The  term 
'structural  deficit"  has  been  common 
in  this  year's  budget  go-rounds.  The 
structural  deficit  is  that  which  does 
not  result  from  recession.  Instead,  the 
structural  deficit  grows  larger  on  its 
own  through  current  tax  laws  and 
spending  policies.  Cyclical  changes 
have  no  effect  on  the  structural  defi- 
cit. 
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mj  reserve 64       5.1       4  5       34 

■  Reserve  fund  does  not  significantty  affect  budget  figures  wfwn  expressed 
as  percent  of  GNP 

Note:  For  a  detaM  descnption  of  Hie  February  1983  baseline  estimates  see 
C80,  "Baelne  Ballet  Projections  lor  Fiscal  Years  1984-1988."  February 
1983  For  tatter  uoik  on  ttie  August  1983  baseline  budget  estimates  see 
appendut  A  of  His  if|ul. 
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>  Unified  budget  estimate  staiidardi:ed  at  6  percent  unemploymenl  The 
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'Ooninaianl  Budget  Office.  "Tlie  Outlooli  For  Fconomic  Recovery. 
(Febraaiy  1913)  The  i982  levels  have  been  revised  to  reflect  revisions  in 
eamoniic  data  for  ttiat  year 

'  Assumes  policies  of  first  budget  resolutnn  lor  fiscal  year  1984  passed  last 
June 

The  above  charts  show  that  struc- 
tural deficits  in  1984.  1985,  and  1986 
are  54  percent.  62.5  percent,  and  60 
percent  of  the  respective  unified  budg- 
ets. While  we  have  almost  always  had 
deficits,  these  deficits,  especially  the 
structural  ones,  are  the  most  mam- 
moth In  the  post-war  period.  Clearly, 
there  is  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  deficits.  Savings  policies  should  be 
implemented.  However,  with  the  ad- 
ministration wanting  spending  cuts 
and  no  tax  increases,  and  Congress 
looking  for  revenue  increases,  but  only 
negligible  spending  cuts,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  optimistic  about  the  possibility 
of  any  compromise  action. 

Ultimately,  the  economic  problem 
created  by  large  deficits,  especially 
large  structural  deficits,  is  that  Feder- 
al debt  may  grow  faster  than  the 
economy's  capacity  to  absorb  it.  A  rea- 
sonable criterion  for  determining  the 
amount  of  deficit  reduction  that  is 
needed  is  to  make  sure  that  any  deficit 
reduction  program  will  overcome  or  re- 
verse the  recent  tendency  for  the  debt 
to  grow  faster  than  the  trend  rate  of 
growth  in  GNP. 

Why  has  the  Federal  budget  gone  so 
completely  out  of  control?  The  index- 
ing and  spending  growth  of  entitle- 
ment programs,  many  of  which  have 
increased  upward  of  400  percent  in  the 


last  20  years,  are  a  major  cause  of  our 
budgetary  paralysis.  It  Is  essential  that 
Congress  recognize  the  necessity  of 
using  the  budget  reconciliation  process 
to  deal  with  entitlement  programs  and 
uncontrollable  spending. 

No  one  wants  to  cut  back  programs, 
but  In  order  to  transcend  the  budget- 
ary and  financial  crisis  which  now 
faces  us,  some  spending  will  have  to  be 
reduced.  With  proper  deliberation  the 
reductions  can  be  made  fairly  and  eq- 
uitably. There  should  be  no  sacred 
dogs.  And  that  includes  defense. 

Beyond  the  question  of  uncontrolled 
spending  and  the  need  for  an  in  depth 
examination  of  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  entitlement  reforms,  other 
factors  interfere  with  our  ability  to  de- 
termine responsible  budget  aggregates 
and  spending  assumptions.  These  fac- 
tors are  procedural  and  disciplinary. 

Complaints  are  often  registered 
about  the  Budget  Act  timetable.  Ap- 
propriations chairmen  complain  that 
the  May  15  reporting  date  for  budget 
resolutions  does  not  leave  their  com- 
mittees with  sufficient  time  to  proper- 
ly review  and  report  out  spending  bills. 

It  Is  not  responsible  to  blame  a 
shortage  of  time,  however,  when  ap- 
propriations bills  are  reported  out  con- 
taining appropriations  for  programs 
which  have  not  yet  been  authorized. 
Such  reporting  violates  rule  XXI  of 
the  House  and  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  Nor  can  a  shortage  of  time  be 
responsible  for  the  spending  bills  that 
provide  insufficient  funding  for  man- 
datory programs.  Knowing  that  sup- 
plementals  will  have  to  be  granted  to 
complete  the  funding  for  the  manda- 
tory programs,  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  mandatory  program  to 
a  discretionary  program.  This  form  of 
backdoor  spending  results  In  Increased 
outlay  expenditures. 

Waivers  of  the  Budget  Act  make  the 
red  ink  worse,  too.  Section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act  provides  for  a  point  of 
order  against  any  bill  providing  addi- 
tional new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year  after  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  has  been  enacted.  There 
were  twelve  311  waivers  granted  to  last 
July's  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  Six  others  were  requested  but 
not  granted.  In  addition,  the  bill  con- 
tained four  waivers  of  rule  XXI. 

Like  supplementals,  continuing  reso- 
lutions Inflate  deficits.  The  July  1982 
supplemental  contained  $3  billion  for 
a  new  housing  subsidy  program.  The 
President  showed  his  (then)  commit- 
ment to  deficit  containment  by  veto- 
ing that  particular  version.  Last  year's 
continuing  resolution  increased  the 
deficit  by  $9  billion.  The  bill  contained 
$5.4  billion  for  job  creation.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  budget  buster  came 
to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule.  Get- 
ting control  of  deficits  is  going  to  re- 
quire gaining  control  of  our  own  temp- 
tations to  spend,  spend,  spend. 


In  1932  and  so  far  in  1983,  Congress 
approved  approximately  $12  billion  In 
jobs  creation  and  public  works  initia- 
tives. Putting  that  $12  billion  toward 
deficit  reduction,  and  matching  it  with 
other  deficit  reduction  measures, 
would  do  far  more  for  providing  jobs 
than  a  single  $12  billion  shot  of  jobs 
subsidy  could  ever  do.  Capital  Invest- 
ments would  be  made,  productivity 
would  increase,  and  new  permaiient 
jobs  would  become  available.  There  is 
a  multiplier  effect  to  reducing  debt 
which  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 

Credit  budget  and  off-budget  pro- 
grams increase  spending  without 
adding  to  the  outlay,  revenue,  or  defi- 
cit totals  of  the  unified  budget.  Off- 
budget  accounts,  such  as  the  Exim- 
bank,  FFB,  Postal  Service,  and  Syn- 
fuels  Corp.,  amassed  an  additional  $16 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  def- 
icit spending,  and  an  additional  $14 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  1986. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  political  advan- 
tage to  off-budget  status,  and  the  lob- 
bies for  these  groups  effectively  work 
to  prevent  change  of  their  status.  Nev- 
ertheless, bringing  these  programs  on- 
budget  and  subjecting  them  to  binding 
targets  may  improve  deficit  account- 
ability, and  the  increased  deficit  totals 
might  bring  obout  an  Increased  con- 
cern regarding  the  deficits. 

'     OVERVIEW  OF  GfF-BUDGET  ENTITIES 
[By  fiscal  years;  in  biHnns  of  doUars] 

Outlays 

Entity Ongm  ol  otf^mdgel  status 

1981     1983' 

federal  Finanang  Bank 2U)  12.1  Pubk  taw  93-224  (1973). 

Rural  electnlication  and              (»)  (')  PuMic  law  93-32  (1973). 

lelepbone  revolving  fund. 

Rural  Teleplione  Bank 1  2  PuUc  Law  93-32  (1973). 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve         (')  28  PuWt  Uw  93-35  (1981) 

account 

Postal  Service  fund 1  .7  Postal  Rei/.ganizatioii  Ad  of 

1970 

US.  Railway  Assoaalion  -i  m  PuMk  law  93-236  (1973). 

Synttietic  Fuels  Corporate (')  (•)  W*c  liw  93-294  (1980) 

board  of  Governors— Federal        (')  (<)  Federal  Reserve  Act  o!  1913. 

Reserve  System 

'  Estimated 

'  Outlays  (or  receipts  m  excess  o(  outlays!  ot  $50,000,000  or  less  Tlw 
board  of  (Sovernors  of  Hie  Federal  Reserve  System  uses  3  calendar  year  budget. 

OVERVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 

[Amounts  m  bdliDns  of  dottarsj 


Net  ouHays 
and  loans 
guaranteed 


oMiEaiions 

ar<l 
commit- 
ments 


Outstanding 
direct  loans 
and  loans 
giwanleed 


Direct  loan  oU«aboas 14.2  '  490  219.9 

On-budget 19  31.6  97.6 

Off-budget 12.3  ?5.6  1224 

loan  guarantee  comroitmeiils 46-6  384  399  7 

Governmeflt  sponsored     enterprise 

loans S31  206  3  285.5 

>  Total  direct  loan  obligations  equal  on-  and  off-budget  obligations,  imiib 
$8.3  in  sales  cf  assets  by  tne  Federal  Financing  B3n^ 

Overcoming  political  difficulties  in- 
herent to  making  budget  policy  may 
prove  impossible  at  times.  But  not 
always.  The  trend  $200  billion  deficits 
is    so    grave    economically    that    the 
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future  of  our  economy  and  the  econo- 
mies of  many  of  our  world  neighbors, 
the  quality  of  our  lives,  the  future 
prosperity  that  our  children  may 
enjoy  are  all  at  stake.  Deficits  will 
have  to  be  reduced.  But  that  already 
difficult  decision  Is  made  even  more 
difficult  because  the  severity  of  the 
problem  is  camouflaged  by  the  recov- 
ery. 

It  may  be  that  the  current  Impasse 
between  the  White  House  and  Capitol 
Hill  is  not  surmountable.  But  there 
are  two  hopeful  possibilities.  One  is 
that  the  message  that  deficits  do 
matter  will  catch  on,  and  concern  for 
addressing  the  issue  will  be  raised 
anew.  The  other  is  not  without  costs, 
in  the  event  that  the  recovery  takes  a 
painful  bend  downward  much  sooner 
than  expected,  legislators  may  be 
forced  by  renewed  inflation  or  climb- 
ing unemployment  into  crisis  action  to 
bring  down  the  deficits. 

BRINGING  DOWN  THE  DEFICITS 

The  simplest  method  is  probably  the 
most  difficult.  That  is  to  discipline 
ourselves,  to  enact  the  mandates  of 
the  budget  resolution,  and  to  stay 
within  the  302a  and  302b  spending  al- 
locations when  passing  appropriations. 
Only  a  hopeless  optimist,  like  me, 
would  think  the  simple  solution  would 
work. 

Another  method  is  to  require  recon- 
ciliation within  60  days  and  provide 
sanctions  against  committees  which 
fail  to  meet  their  reconciliation  in- 
structions. Further  enforcement 
powers  might  include  allowing  the 
Budget  Committee  to  amend  under- 
reconciled  legislation  up  to  the  levels 
of  the  Budget  mandate.  Rconciliation 
is  the  most  effective  tool  for  congres- 
sional control  of  Federal  budgets. 

The  President  proposed  a  contingen- 
cy tax  in  his  January  budget  request. 
The  contingency  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  1985.  It  was  designed  as  a 
standby  measure  to  insure  that  budget 
deficits  for  1986  and  beyond  would  not 
exceed  2^  percent  of  GNP.  The  tax 
would  raise  receipts  by  $46  billion  in 
1986.  At  this  point,  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  the  contingency  going  into 
effect. 

Almost  without  exception,  every 
economist  who  testified  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee  early  this 
spring  told  us  that  taxes  should  not  be 
raised  during  a  recovery.  The  $73  bil- 
lion in  3  year  new  revenues  included  in 
this  year's  budget  resolution,  could,  in 
my  judgment,  reduce  the  investments 
and  savings  which  are  needed  if  we  are 
to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  recov- 
ery. 

Since  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
enacting  anything  more  than  a  few 
billion  in  new  revenue  legislation,  we 
cannot  rely  on  that  method  for  deficit 
reduction  this  year. 

Eventually,  revenue  increases  are 
clearly  going  to  have  to  be  a  part  of 
any   comprehensive   deficit   reduction 
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package.  The  CPI  minus  3  percent 
proposal  introduced  by  Danforth/ 
BoREN  in  the  Senate  is  a  bipartisan 
proposal  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation. Outlay  savings  would  be  $4.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985,  $11.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  $18.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  $25.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  Total  outlay  savings  would 
be  $70.2  billion.  Revenue  increases 
would  be  $3.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985,  $10  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$17.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$25.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Total 
revenues  would  be  $56.6  billion. 

Over  the  4-year  period,  total  deficit 
reductions  from  CPI  minus  3  percent 
would  be  $126.8  billion.  That  is  a  sig- 
nificant total;  it  could  make  the  differ- 
ence in  the  lifespan  of  our  recovery. 

Another  proposal,  offered  in  the 
House,  would  tie  indexing  to  CPI 
minus  2.  Total  savings  under  this  pro- 
posal would  only  be  $77.5  billion. 
While  that  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at  if 
there  are  no  better  offers,  it  would  not 
be  nearly  as  beneficial  as  would  the 
CPI  minus  3  savings. 

The  balanced  budget  proposal  had 
its  chance  last  year.  While  I  ended  up 
cosponsoring  the  bill,  I  did  so  as  a  last 
resort.  We  should  look  for  more  work- 
able solutions  which  will  enable  us  to 
deal  in  policy  questions  and  lead  to 
more  responsible  budgeting.  The  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  looks  nice  to 
constituents,  but  has  doubtful  legisla- 
tive or  disciplinary  bite,  and  no  real 
hope  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Some  changes  in  the  budget  process 
might  enable  us  to  produce  better 
budget  bills.  The  first  resolution 
should  be  made  binding,  and  the 
second  resolution  should  be  eliminat- 
ed. Deferred  enrollment  would  be  sac- 
rificed by  such  an  action,  which  is  too 
bad,  deferred  enrollment  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  hanging  over  appropri- 
ators"  heads.  But  the  benefits  of  elimi- 
nating the  second  resolution  out-weigh 
the  cost  of  deferred  enrollment.  The 
second  and  third  budget  resolutions 
are  too  convenient  a  way  to  spend 
even  more  money. 

Capital  budgeting,  so  that  infra- 
structure needs  could  be  responsibly 
met,  and  accrual  forms  of  budgeting 
should  also  be  studied  for  their  merits. 
The  annual  problem  with  appropria- 
tions bills  is  that  the  majority  of  bills 
that  the  House  passes  exceed  their 
302(b)  spending  allocations.  The 
302(b)  allocations  are  the  subdivisions 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  each  of  its  subcommittees.  They 
are  the  budget  benchmarks  by  which 
appropriations  bills  are  measured,  but 
these  allocations  are  exceeded  time 
and  again.  Budgetary  discipline  could 
be  strengthened  if  a  two-thirds  majori- 
ty vote  was  required  to  pass  any 
spending  bills  which  exceed  their 
302(b)  allocations.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.   3451,  which  would  require 


the  supermajority  discipline  and 
might  give  Members  a  chance  to  think 
twice  before  voting  for  spendthrift 
spending  bills. 

Entitlement  reform  needs  to  be  stud- 
ied. The  group  that  does  the  studying, 
though,  will  need  some  form  of  shel- 
ter. No  one  committee  should  have 
full  responsibility,  because  as  the  non- 
debate  on  social  security  last  year 
proved,  no  person  or  group  is  going  to 
want  to  lay  their  heads  on  the  entitle- 
ment chopping  block,  at  least  not 
without  a  lot  of  cross-jurisdictional 
company  from  their  congressional 
comrades. 

There  are  a  variety  of  proposals  for 
entitlement  reform.  Entitlements 
could  be  put  into  a  rescission/im- 
poundment mode.  Sunsetting  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  reviewed;  the  CPI 
minus  3  and  CPI  minus  2  proposals 
should  be  considered.  Perhaps  we  need 
to  resort  to  a  summit  meeting  on  enti- 
tlements between  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  or  perhaps  another 
Presidential  Commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Congressman  Obey  has  proposed  an 
omnibus  budget  approach  which  the 
Beilenson  task  force  on  the  budget 
process  is  currently  considering.  The 
Obey  approach  would  be  to  lump  to- 
gether all  the  spending  legislation 
with  the  budget  aggregates  and  then 
bring  it  all  to  the  floor,  where  after  a  1 
month  "Donnybrook",  there  would  be 
a  vote.  Representative  Obey  raises 
some  interesting  issues,  but  it  is  my 
feeling  that  his  bill  would  not  only  fail 
to  bring  deficits  under  control,  but 
also  would  increase  them  further.  As  it 
is  difficult  to  practice  spending  re- 
straint with  continuing  resolutions,  so 
I  believe  it  would  be  with  the  Obey 
proposal. 

After  Watergate,  we  controlled  im- 
poundments. Now  it  is  time  to  decon- 
trol them. 

Senator  Boschwitz  has  introduced  a 
plan  which  would  place  a  5  percent, 
across  the  board,  lid  on  budget  in- 
creases. Every  program  would  increase 
5  percent  per  year  for  5  years.  Al- 
though exact  numbers  for  savings 
from  the  Boschwitz  plan  are  not  yet 
available,  the  Senator  expects  that  his 
proposal  will  bring  the  budget  into 
balance.  Anything  that  suggests  reduc- 
ing deficits  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Those  who  support  the  repeal  of  in- 
dexing our  tax  schedules  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Repeal  between  1985 
and  1988  would  increase  revenues  by 
nearly  $100  billion.  However,  78  per- 
cent of  the  tax  increase  would  fall  on 
those  earning  less  than  $50,000  per 
year.  In  my  judgment,  repealing  in- 
dexing is  very  bad  tax  policy.  If  there 
is  a  trade  off  of  large  spending  cuts, 
indexing  might  be  sacrificed  reluctant- 
ly, but  it  should  not  be  considered  in 
isolation. 


Suggestions  from  opinion  leaders  in 
the  business  community  have  been 
helpful  in  the  battle  to  come  up  with 
solutions  to  the  deficit  problem.  The 
bipartisan  appeal  group  proposed 
spending  cuts  of  $60  billion  in  1985.  de- 
fense spending  cuts  needed  to  save  $25 
billion,  and  revenue  increases  of  $60 
billion.  Total  deficit  reduction  for 
fiscal  year  1985  would  be  $145  billion, 
or  $175  billion  when  reduced  Interest 
payments  are  included.  The  members 
of  the  bipartisan  commission  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  their  efforts  to 
seek  change.  Like  them.  I  believe  that 
we  cannot  put  off  deficit  reduction 
measures  any  longer. 

A  recent  proposal  by  Representative 
Kemp  to  restore  the  line  item  veto  is 
sound  policy.  It  ought  to  be  enacted 
immediately.  Without  the  line  item 
veto  the  President's  power  to  veto  sep- 
arate appropriations  bills  Is  highly  re- 
stricted. The  line  Item  veto  could  well 
help  us  to  insure  that  responsible 
budgets  are  being  passed. 

Congressman  Panetta  has  offered  a 
biennial  budget  bill.  The  first  year 
would  be  spent  on  oversight  and  au- 
thorizations, the  second  year  would 
see  the  passage  of  the  authorizations 
bills  and  the  budget  resolution  and  ap- 
propriations. In  my  judgment,  biennial 
budgeting  will  not  help  the  deficit  sit- 
uation. Economic  forecasting  will  be 
very  difficult,  and  the  process  which 
we  now  have  would  most  likely  remain 
the  same,  only  stretched  over  a  2-year 
period  Instead  of  1. 

CONCLUSION 

Whatever  method  Is  chosen  for 
breaking  open  the  huge  deficits  Is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  is  the  congres- 
sional resolve  to  take  action.  Every 
dollar  of  deficit  reduction  means  one 
less  dollar  of  Federal  borrowing  to 
compete  with  private-sector  financial 
needs  and  one  less  dollar  of  debt  that 
will  have  to  be  serviced  by  future  tax- 
payers. Americans  everywhere  are 
complaining  about  the  economic  mess 
caused  by  unrestrained  spending.  It  Is 
well  past  the  time  for  us  to  step  for- 
ward and  fight  the  battle  against  defi- 
cits, and  to  pave  the  way  for  an  econo- 
my that  can  sustain  the  current  recov- 
ery while  continuing  along  a  path  of 
steady  growth. 

Every  possible  device  or  procedure  to 
reduce  the  deficit  must  begin  with  a 
willingness  to  make  changes.  As  long 
as  Congress  shows  no  self-dlsclpllne, 
its  deficits  will  grow.  The  current  prof- 
ligacy win  continue  until  Congress  de- 
cides to  change  it.  So  far  the  Congress 
has  opted  for  high  deficits.  I  am 
enough  of  an  optimist  to  believe  that 
change  is  possible,  but  there  is  as  yet 
no  evidence  of  change. 

D  2020 
Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  He  made  a 
point  that  Is  extremely  important,  and 
that  is  that  there  are  no  uncontroUa- 


bles,  that  we  can  make  conscious 
choices,  and  therefore  this  body,  if  it 
chooses  to  do  so  working  together  with 
the  administration,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  pointed  out  earlier, 
can  address  the  problem  if  we  have 
the  will  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  PE^fNY). 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  both  parties 
in  this  discussion  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta).  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  for  or- 
ganizing this  special  order. 

Two  hundred  billion-dollar  deficits 
alarm  us  all.  They  are  alarming  be- 
cause they  threaten  the  fragile  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

These  deficits  threaten  to  choke  off 
the  recovery  by  absorbing  most  of  the 
savings  available  for  Investment.  The 
result?  Higher  Interest  rates,  reduced 
exports,  less  economic  activity.  This 
means  fewer  jobs,  fewer  farms,  and 
fewer  small  businesses. 

In  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Minnesota,  these  are  the  concerns. 

People  are  becoming  more  hopeful 
as  interest  rates  drop  a  bit.  People  are 
pleased  that  unemployment  is  coming 
down  slightly  from  the  10.5  percent  of 
■just  months  ago.  But  they  are  worried 
by  the  prospect  of  rising  Interest  rates 
resulting  from  the  deficits. 

From  the  statements  made  last 
week.  I  know  that  the  macroeconomic 
implications  of  this  growing  national 
debt  were  carefully  discussed.  I  want 
to  talk  about  microeconomics,  about 
what  the  fallout  from  a  large  and 
growing  Federal  deficit  would  mean 
for  Individuals  In  southeastern  Minne- 
sota. 

In  southeastern  Mlrmesota.  farming 
and  small  businesses  are  the  backbone 
of  the  economy. 

High  interest  rates  are  one  of  the 
most  devastating  blows  that  a  farm 
can  receive.  It  pushes  up  the  cost  of 
seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  and  other 
purchases  for  which  a  farmer  must 
borrow  to  finance.  Alarmingly,  the 
highest  portion  of  farm  production 
costs  in  Minnesota  last  year  was  the 
cost  of  interest.  High  interest  rates 
can  take  a  viable,  efficient,  farm  oper- 
ation and  destroy  it.  Family  farms  in 
Minnesota  have  suffered  recently 
from  low  prices,  the  dairy  assessment 
and  the  current  interest  rates.  We 
must  not  penalize  them  still  more  In 
the  future  with  even  higher  Interest 
rates  resulting  from  huge  deficits  that 
we  refuse  to  control. 

Reducing  the  deficit  would  also  be  a 
major  contribution  to  the  small  busi- 
nesses In  the  first  district.  Unlike 
major  corporations,  small  businesses 
do  not  get  preferential  interest  rates 
from  banks.  Yet  small  businesses  have 
the  same  needs  for  capital.  If  we  want 
to  help  small  businesses,  the  business- 
es that  create  most  of  the  new  jobs  In 


this  country,  we  must  get  Interest 
rates  down  to  more  reasonable  levels 
and  keep  them  there. 

The  same  Is  true  for  home  buyers. 
For  people  who  want  to  buy  homes, 
the  interest  rates  we  have  now  are  still 
too  high.  The  deficit  has  the  potential 
of  pushing  these  Interest  rates  still 
higher. 

If  more  people  are  unable  to  buy 
homes,  obviously,  the  homebuilding 
industry  will  again  be  on  the  rocks,  re- 
sulting in  fewer  jobs  for  construction 
workers  and  fewer  jobs  in  related  in- 
dustries. 

Farmers  and  working  people  will 
also  be  hurt  by  the  effect  high  interest 
rates  have  on  exports.  When  Interest 
rates  are  high  and  the  dollar  becomes 
more  valuable,  our  products  cost  more 
overseas  and  Imports  from  other  coun- 
tries cost  less.  For  farmers,  that  means 
fewer  grain  sales  to  other  countries. 
For  Industrial  workers.  It  means  an- 
other economic  slowdown  here  be- 
cause we  will  export  fewer  of  our  prod- 
ucts and  import  more.  Reducing  the 
Federal  deficit  to  lower  interest  rates 
would  be  a  major  assist  to  the  hard 
working  people  of  southeastern  Min- 
nesota. 

Because  I  believe  that  we  must 
tackle  the  deficit  Issue,  I  supported 
the  bipartisan  compromise  budget  res- 
olution. It  represents  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  deficit  reduction  an  ap- 
proach that  is  essentially  fair.  Howev- 
er, more  can  and  must  be  done.  If  we 
can  move  forward  with  balance  and 
fairness  In  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  we  can  achieve  lower-term  in- 
terest rates  and  revitalize  the  economy 
in  Minnesota's  First  Congressional 
District  and  accross  this  great  country. 
Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  think  he 
makes  a  very  important  point,  and 
that  is  that  the  high  interest  rates 
Impact  especially  heavily  on  the  small 
businessman,  the  small  farmer,  the  en- 
trepreneurial individuals  v/ho  want  to 
build  a  constructive  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  taking  this 
special  order  on  this  most  Important 
subject.  They  are  performing  a  great 
service  for  our  country  by  allowing  us 
this  opportunity  for  discussion  of  this 
vital  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  debate  over  the  impact  of 
budget  deficits  on  interest  rates  and 
the  economy,  I  am  convinced  that 
future  large  deficits  could  do  great 
harm  to  the  economy.  The  mammoth 
size  of  projected  deficits  raises  expec- 
tations about  inflation  and  heavy  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  that  keeps  Interest 
rates  high.  Another  round  of  rising  In- 
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terest  rates  could  send  the  economy 
into  a  tall  spin. 

The  question  then  is.  what  do  we  do 
about  future  deficits?  There  are  only 
three  ways  to  reduce  future  deficits: 
First,  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
could  be  reduced  through  faster  eco- 
nomic growth,  which  would  increase 
Federal  revenues  and  reduce  Federal 
outlays,  second,  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  third,  increase  Federal  taxes. 

Those  are  the  options.  Singly  or  in 
combination,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
reduce  Federal  deficits.  It  is  the  pros- 
pect of  more  Federal  spending  which 
is  likely  to  reduce  the  prospect  of  the 
first. 

It  is  spending,  not  tax  cuts  that  are 
out  of  control.  We  must  tackle  the  def- 
icit through  spending  restraint.  In- 
creased tax  rates  are  not  the  way  to 
go.  They  stifle  economic  growth  and 
aggravate  deficits.  To  Illustrate  the 
power  of  economic  growth,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimat- 
ed that,  starting  this  year,  if  real  GNP 
could  grow  1  percentage  point  faster 
than  projected  over  the  next  5  years 
(e.g.  5  percent  instead  of  4  percent) 
the  1987  deficit  would  be  $83  billion 
less  than  forecast.  (We  are  off  to  a 
good  start  in  1983.)  A  2  percentage 
point  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in 
real  GNP— 6  percent  instead  of  4  per- 
cent—would result  in  roughly  a  $166 
biUion  reduction  in  the  1987  deficit. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  at- 
taining that  fast  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  on  a  sustained  basis.  But  apart 
from  the  economic  growth  issue,  ev- 
eryone should  be  convinced  by  now 
that  tax  increases  do  not  reduce  defi- 
cits. There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tend- 
ency that  whenever  tax  revenues  rise. 
Federal  spending  rises  to  absorb  it, 
and  more,  and  the  deficits  go  on.  For 
example,  from  1976  to  1983,  Federal 
receipts  doubled,  from  $298  billion  to 
$600  billion.  Over  the  same  period 
deficits  more  than  tripled,  from  $66 
billion  to  $207  billion.  The  best  way  to 
stop  Federal  spending  is  to  turn  off 
the  tap.  Government  always  seems  to 
spend  any  revenues  it  can  get  its 
hands  on. 

We  all  know  that  spending  cuts  are 
tough  to  achieve.  I  am  a  political  real- 
ist. We  have  done  about  all  we  can  do 
in  the  so-called  controllable  part  of 
the  Federal  budget,  comprising  about 
one-fourth  of  the  budget  total.  To  get 
the  job  done  we  will  have  to  turn  to 
the  big  ticket  items— entitlements  and 
defense. 

On  defense— 27  percent  of  the 
budget— I  think  there  are  some  things 
we  can  do  that  will  have  large  dollar 
impacts,  without  compromising  our  se- 
curity. 

On  entitlements  which  represents  48 
percent  of  the  budget  something  must 
be  done  to  reduce  increases  in  bene- 
fits. The  Greenspan  Social  Security 
Commission  was  successful  in  develop- 
ing a  package  which  passed  Congress 


virtually  unscathed.  It  gives  us  great 
hope  that  this,  heretofore,  politically 
untouchable  sector— entitlements— is 
indeed  touchable. 

There  is  a  chance  that  economic 
growth  will  be  high  enough  to  gener- 
ate sufficient  revenue  at  current  tax 
rates  to  bring  the  budget  close  to  bal- 
ance by  the  late  1980's.  But  it  is 
remote.  We  need  time  to  determine 
how  helpful  economic  growth  will  be 
in  cutting  the  deficit.  In  other  words, 
we  need  to  buy  time  to  deal  with  our 
fiscal  problem,  but  to  do  so  in  such 
manner  as  to  assure  financial  markets 
that  the  deficits  in  the  outyears  will 
be  dealt  with  in  an  effective  and 
timely  maimer. 

It  is  the  outyear  deficits  that  are  of 
greatest  concern  to  me.  The  1983  defi- 
cit, which  was  mostly  recession  in- 
duced, will  be  history  in  10  days.  Per- 
haps, the  1984  deficit  of  $170  to  $190 
billion  need  not  be  all  that  worrisome 
because  of  the  prospects  of  healthy 
profits  and  strong  business  cash  flows. 
But  when  we  get  into  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1987  it  is  another  matter. 
The  prospect  of  huge  $200  billion  plus 
deficits,  over  5  percent  of  GNP,  would 
absorb  most  of  our  net  national 
saving,  ignite  inflation,  and  bring  back 
sky-high  interest  rates,  and  then  we 
can  pity  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
world  economies. 

For  Congress  to  let  this  legislative 
year  pass  without  making  a  convincing 
start  toward  controlling  deficits  would 
be  a  disaster  for  the  economy.  But  op- 
tions for  dealing  with  so  complex  a 
problem  are  limited  and  no  one  ap- 
proach is  fully  satisfying. 

This  brings  up  my  final  point.  I 
think  the  proposal  that  offers  consid- 
erable promise  is  for  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  join  together  to 
create  a  blue-ribbon,  bipartisan  "Com- 
mission on  Spending  and  Taxes" 
[CST],  whose  members  would  be  di- 
rected to  report  back  in  January  1985 
with  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  the  outyear  deficits  that  threaten 
the  economy.  The  Congress  could  lead 
the  way  with  in-depth  hearings  by  its 
tax-writing,  budget,  and  economic 
committees  to  establish  the  param- 
eters for  the  CST  studies,  highlight 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  provide 
credibility  for  the  overall  effort.  Con- 
gress might  direct  the  CST  to  examine 
new  built-in  devices  to  counter  con- 
gressional spending  bias,  take  a  hard 
look  at  just  how  much  Government  we 
really  want  or  can  afford,  question 
whether— if  spending  restraint  is  as- 
sured—large amounts  of  revenue  are 
needed  in  1985,  1986,  and  beyond.  If 
so,  how  do  we  raise  it? 

The  deficit  commission  idea— pat- 
terned after  the  social  security,  the 
MX,  and  the  Central  America  Com- 
missions—to deal  with  extremely 
tough  political  problems  (and  there  is 
none  tougher  than  budget  deficits) 
has  a  lot  of  merit.  I  understand  that 


the  notion  for  such  a  Commission  was 
first  floated  by  business  consultant 
Horace  Busby,  former  aide  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Republican  consultant, 
Charls  Walker,  is  strongly  pushing  the 
idea.  Alan  Greenspan  has  called  for  a 
variation  on  the  commission  idea— an 
intergovernmental  summit  meeting  of 
the  President,  the  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Majority  Leader,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  congressional  tax-writing  commit- 
tees. The  key  is  that  the  Commission 
or  Summit  must  be  fully  bipartisan. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  hope  for  success. 

I  believe  the  Commission  approach 
is  worth  a  try.  A  polarized  Congress  in 
a  preelection  year  finds  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  deal  with  taxing  and 
spending  issues.  The  Commission  can 
serve  as  a  political  heat  shield,  and  can 
develop  the  budget  recommendations 
in  a  detached,  objective  way.  Witness 
the  success  of  the  Social  Security 
Commission.  Congress  rushed  to  ap- 
prove that  commission's  recommenda- 
tions, embraced  by  both  the  President 
and  the  Speaker,  with  very  few 
changes. 

The  Constitution  and  the  budget 
process  are  not  violated.  Congress  still 
retains  final  authority.  It  can  accept 
or  reject  the  Commission's  reconunen- 
dations. 

Maybe  economic  growth  will  be  so 
strong  that  our  future  deficits  will 
melt  away  like  dew  before  the  rising 
sun.  That  would  be  nice.  But  I  am  a 
realist  on  this.  Strong  recommenda- 
tions from  the  CST  Commission  on 
Spending  restraint  may  well  be  neces- 
sary. If  proposed  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission, or  an  intergovernmental  eco- 
nomic summit,  these  budget-reducing 
proposals,  like  the  Social  Security 
Commission  recommendations,  may  be 
easier  to  swallow  and  easier  to  enact 
than  if  Congress  tries  to  fight  them 
out  among  themselves.  I  think  we 
should  try  it. 

n  2030 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues:  The  defi- 
cit in  our  budget  in  this  body  is  a  bit 
like  the  weather.  We  all  like  to  talk 
about  it.  and  yet  when  it  comes  time 
to  do  something  about  it  we  seem  very 
short  of  strong  action. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  not  been 
willing  to  face  the  unpleasant  truth 
that  is  before  us.  The  truth  is  that  we 
cannot  continue  on  the  road  we  have 
traveled,  for  if  we  do.  we  lie  not  ahead 
in  terms  of  what  we  would  like,  we  lie 
ahead  with  disaster,  a  disaster  that  we 
cannot  avoid,  that  we  must  face  up  to 
now  and  resolve. 

I  often  hear  colleagues  concerned 
about  the  deficit  but  willing  to  dismiss 
the  consequences  that  they  face,  dis- 


miss the  deficit,  and  dismiss  the  over- 
whelming burden  that  has  built  up 
over  these  past  years,  that  it  has  not 
been  a  great  increase  in  terms  of  the 
percent  of  the  GNP,  and  the  reasoning 
goes  that  the  GNP  has  grown  greatly 
and  that  the  deficit,  while  big,  and  the 
budget  deficit  accumulation  over  the 
years  while  large,  has  not  appreciated 
that  much  in  terms  of  the  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

But  the  real  way  to  look  at  that  is 
not  in  terms  of  just  the  debt  that  we 
owe.  The  real  way  to  look  at  it  is  the 
cost  of  carrying  that  debt,  the  cost  of 
supporting  that  debt,  the  work  that 
must  be  done  by  every  working  Ameri- 
can to  pay  that  bill  for  interest  each 
year.  It  is  almost  overwhelming  when 
you  think  that  every  single,  working 
American  in  this  country  next  year 
will  be  asked  to  come  up  with  almost 
$200  to  pay  not  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  but  to  pay  the  interest 
solely  on  the  increase  in  the  national 
debt  just  for  this  last  year;  $200  for 
the  increase  in  the  national  debt  for  1 
year,  and  that  is  only  the  interest. 
That  burden  could  well  go  on  until  we 
face  up  to  the  problem,  year  in  and 
year  out. 

So  I  thought  I  would  share  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  this  evening,  first 
of  all  as  to  what  the  interest  burden  is, 
because  that  is  the  proper  burden  we 
have  got  to  look  at  in  examining  the 
impact  of  these  deficits,  and  second, 
what  portion  of  the  defict  we  pay  out 
in  terms  of  interest,  because  the  por- 
tion of  our  budget  that  we  pay  toward 
interest  has  gone  up  dramatically. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
est, let  me  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  chart  over  here  on  my  left. 
It  is  a  chart  that  simply  records  the 
portion  of  the  budget  that  is  expended 
with  regard  to  interest  payments  on 
the  national  debt.  It  does  not  record 
payments  with  regard  to  the  trust 
funds  that  have  huge  deficits.  It  is 
only  the  money  that  the  American 
Government  goes  into  the  market  and 
borrows  each  year. 

It  has  gone  from  a  little  over  $6  bil- 
lion in  1955  to  an  almost  fivefold  in- 
crease by  1975,  to  a  $33.5  billion  level. 
So  in  those  20  years  it  increased  more 
than  fivefold.  In  the  next  5  years  it 
doubled  from  that  previous  level,  up  to 
$75  billion.  In  the  next  4  years,  the  es- 
timate is  that  in  1984  it  will  be  at 
$148.6  billion,  almost  double  again  in  4 
years. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  more  than  23  times 
as  large  as  it  was  in  1955.  I  often  hear 
referrals  to  our  budget  problems  and 
the  interest  cost  and  the  impact  it  has 
in  terms  of  "crowding  out."  All  of  us 
are  familiar  with  that  term.  Anyone 
who  travels  the  Metro  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  familiar  with  that  term. 

But  in  budgets  we  refer  to  crowding 
out  as  what  takes  place  in  the  market- 
place when  we  go  in  to  borrow  money 
to  sustain  governmental  activities,  and 


we  are  familiar  with  the  impact  it  has 
with  regard  to  interest.  Interest  rates 
are  dramatically  higher  now  because 
of  our  failure  to  face  up  to  that  budget 
problem,  but  the  crowding  out  does 
not  stop  there.  As  has  been  addressed 
tonight,  it  has  also  crowded  out  the 
savings  in  this  country.  A  country  that 
once  had  one  of  the  strongest  records 
of  personal  savings  and  capital  forma- 
tion of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  now  has  the  lowest  formation 
rate  of  savings'of  any  major  industrial- 
ized country  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
Part  of  it  is  a  result  of  our  continued 
deficits  and  the  crowding  out  with 
regard  to  the  personal  individual  and 
their  ability  to  save. 

But  the  crowding  out  I  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  is  a  different  one. 
Much  of  our  focus  here  is  concern 
about  people  and  the  way  they  are  af- 
fected by  programs.  The  crowding  out 
I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  the 
crowding  out  that  results  in  the  Feder- 
al budget,  the  simple  elimination  of 
our  ability  to  fund  essential,  good  pro- 
grams because  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
debts  of  the  past. 

Take  a  look  for  a  minute,   if  you 
would,  at  the  chart.  All  the  chart  is,  is 
a  representation  of  the  percent  of  our 
budget  that  goes  to  pay  for  interest.  It 
has  followed  a  pattern  that  has  ranged 
in  the  last  few  years  from  somewhere 
around  the  8-,  9-,  or  10-percent  area  to 
where  it  has  exploded  in  recent  years. 
But  what  is  the  impact  of  that?  The 
real  impact  of  that  is  that  portions  of 
our   budget   which   we   value   highly, 
which  both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree  de- 
serve   top    priority,    have    suffered, 
whether   it   is   the   President's   office 
itself,    which    has    dropped    to    one- 
fourth    of    the    percent    in    the    last 
decade,  it  takes  up  one-fourth  of  the 
share  of  the  national  budget  it  did  10 
years  ago,  or  whether  it  is  education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices, which  is  an  important  ingredient 
in  our  budget.  That  has  gone  up  dra- 
matically in  spending,  but  interesting 
enough,  the  funds  for  education  that 
we  prize  so  highly,  as  a  portion  of  the 
budget,  have  dropped  dramatically. 

National  defense  has  been  discussed 
greatly.  In  the  last  decade,  the  fund- 
ing we  have  spent  on  national  defense 
has  gone  up,  but  the  truth  is.  the  por- 
tion of  our  budget  that  goes  to  the 
protection  of  our  budget  has  dropped 
as  well. 

What  does  it  mean?  It  mean  when 
we  take  the  share  of  our  budget  from 
8,  9,  and  10  percent  for  paying  interest 
to  almost  18  percent,  which  it  will  be 
next  year,  what  we  have  done  is  elimi- 
nated 8,  or  9,  or  10  percent  of  the 
budget  that  can  be  used  for  important 
programs  that  serve  people,  that  serve 
America,  that  make  our  country 
stronger.  It  means  that  our  ability  to 
help  people  has  been  diminished.  It 
means  our  refusal  to  face  the  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  the  budget  has  re- 


duced our  ability  to  fund  the  programs 
so  importat  to  our  country. 

We  are  crowding  out.  Our  crowding 
out  is  not  just  in  the  marketplace  for 
interest  and  not  just  with  regard  to 
the  individual  and  the  pinch  on  his  or 
her  pocketbook.  The  crowding  out  has 
come  in  our  own  budget  as  well. 

What  is  the  effect  if  our  continued 
deficits?  Can  we  ignore  them,  as  some 
would  say?  The  truth  is,  the  cost  of 
carrying  those  deficits,  the  cost  of  car- 
rying the  national  debt,  is  becoming  a 
crushing  burden.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  continued  deficits  are  going 
to  cause  higher  interest  rates.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  is  aware  of  that. 
There  is  no  question  that  those  high 
interest  rates  are  going  to  cause 
higher  unemployment,  not  lower  un- 
employment. 

The  programs  that  we  talk  about 
with  such  enthusiasm  to  solve  the 
problems  of  this  Nation  cannot  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  unless  we 
cope  with  those  interest  rates. 

What  about  crowding  out?  If  we  con- 
tinue the  deficit  program  that  we  have 
been  on,  it  is  clear  that  we  will  contin- 
ue our  crowding  out  of  our  ability  to 
fund  essential  programs.  So  whether  it 
is  higher  interest,  or  higher  unemploy- 
ment, or  the  crowding  out  of  essential 
programs,  the  results  of  our  continued 
ignoring  of  the  deficit  problem  are 
bad. 

I  think  many  of  us  recall  with  some 
sense  of  humor  the  words  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  who  was  criticized 
at  one  point  referring  to  the  long-term 
effect  of  his  programs  and  his  sugges- 
tions. He  replied  quickly,  pointing  out 
that  in  the  long  term  we  would  all  be 
dead.  The  long  term  is  now.  The  long 
term  from  the  1930's  and  1940s  and 
the  irresponsibility  in  Congress  of  the 
1960's  and  the  1970's  has  come  to  pass. 
In  the  1980's  we  have  to  face  that 
long-term  impact. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  auto  mechanic 
who  gets  on  television  every  now  and 
then.  He  says:  "Pay  me  now  or  pay  me 
later."  We  are  at  that  point.  We  can 
pay  the  piper  now  and  face  our  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  the  deficit  and 
stop  increasing  spending  for  a  year  or 
two  and  bring  this  problem  under  con- 
trol, or  we  can  pay  him  later.  And  pay 
him  later  we  will,  because  we  have  no 
choice. 

The  problem  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  to  face  it.  because 
our  very  ability  to  fund  this  Govern- 
ment, our  very  ability  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations, our  very  ability  to  keep  the 
economy  moving,  is  endangered  by  our 
irresponsibility  with  regard  to  this 
debt  burden.  So  indeed  it  is  pay  me 
now  or  pay  me  later.  Let  us  hope  the 
Representatives  in  this  body  who  care 
so  deeply  about  people  will  understand 
that  those  who  vote  to  control  spend- 
ing indeed  care  about  people.  Perhaps 
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they  care  about  people  far  more  than 
those  who  would  avoid  the  realities. 

D  2040 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  for  his  valuable  contribution. 
I  think  he  highlights  one  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  this  deficit  situation. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  well  for  taking  this 
time  and  allowing  us  to  have  this  dis- 
cussion this  evening  on  an  issue  that  I 
think  is  the  most  critically  important 
of  any  problem  we  could  talk  about  in 
our  national  life  at  this  time. 

I  am  going  to  focus  my  remarks  on 
how  we  deal  with  the  problem.  I  think 
that  previous  speakers,  both  this  week 
and  last  week,  have  done  an  excellent 
job  of  explaining  why  deficits  are  a 
problem,  and  I  doubt  that  there  are 
any  Members  in  this  body,  or  in  the 
Senate,  or  any  economists  in  the  coun- 
try who  do  not  agree  that  the  deficit 
path  we  face  in  the  next  5  or  10  years 
creates  terrible  pressures  in  our  econo- 
my and  complicates  any  reasonable 
kind  of  economic  performance. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  focus 
on  what  we  do  about  it,  and  I  would 
like  to  focus  tonight  on  two  problems 
that  I  think  the  Congress  faces  in 
dealing  with  this  issue  that  make  it 
very,  very  difficult.  One  is  a  problem 
that  Congresses  in  the  past  have 
always  faced,  and  that  is  that  we  in 
our  democracy  over  200  years  ago  de- 
cided upon  a  system  that  diffuses 
power  today  as  much  as  one  could  dif- 
fuse it. 

Our  forefathers  decided  that  we 
would  have  a  system  where  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  checked  by  a  committee 
of  535,  and  so  to  come  up  with  a  con- 
sensus on  a  difficult  economic  policy 
like  a  budget,  we  have  to  have  a  com- 
mittee of  536  forge  a  consensus,  and 
that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  In 
effect,  we  have  536  ideas  of  how  the 
budget  should  be  brought  into  control, 
and  because  of  that  we  find  it  very 
hard  to  get  a  majority  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  to  reach  that  con- 
trol. 

In  addition,  this  is  all  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
congressional  history  perhaps,  other 
than  in  the  social  security  situation, 
we  now  are  faced  with  politicians 
going  to  the  voters  every  2  years  with 
the  unenviable  task  of  taking  some- 
thing away  from  them  that  was  given 
to  them  by  previous  Congresses  per- 
haps as  long  as  20  years  ago. 

I  think  it  used  to  be  common  in  this 
body  to  vote  on  bills  that  gave  our  con- 
stituents things,  but  in  the  last  few 
years   we    have    had    to    take    things 


away,  and  that  is  not  a  happy  political 
activity. 

So  all  of  that  together,  to  me,  means 
that  it  is  almost  an  impossible  political 
situation.  We  are  in  a  political  grid- 
lock. We  have  the  President's  idea  of 
how  the  budget  should  be  controlled, 
we  have  535  ideas  here,  and  we  have 
not  enough  agreement  to  make  any  of 
those  ideas  happen. 

I  really  think  that  what  we  need  to 
do  in  order  to  figure  out  how  to  tackle 
this  problem  is  look  at  the  model  that 
was  offered  by  the  social  security  con- 
sensus that  was  forged  earlier  this 
year.  I  think  it  is  important  because 
that  is  the  only  time  I  can  remember 
in  our  history  when  we  have  as  a  body 
of  536  decided  upon  a  way  to  take 
some  very  important  benefits  away 
from  people.  There  were  some  ele- 
ments in  that  compromise  that  I  think 
are  important  to  look  at  and  to  use  in 
the  budget  situation. 

First,  there  was  political  necessity  on 
the  President's  part,  on  the  Congress' 
part,  on  Republicans'  part,  and  on 
Democrats'  part.  Everybody  felt  an 
overwhelming  necessity  to  get  the 
problem  solved.  I  am  not  sure  we  are 
there  yet  on  the  deficit.  We  may  not 
be  there  yet  until  interest  rates  spike 
up  or  until  the  economic  recovery 
starts  to  abort.  I  hope  we  do  not  have 
to  wait  that  long,  but  I  think  we  prob- 
ably will,  until  everybody  feels  the 
need,  the  compelling  need,  the  over- 
whelming need,  to  do  something  ex- 
traordinary to  solve  the  problem. 

Second,  obviously  the  approach  that 
was  used  involved  everybody.  The 
President  was  represented  in  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Congress  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Commission.  It  was  obvi- 
ously bipartisan,  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats  and  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  and,  impor- 
tantly, there  were  outside  constituen- 
cies represented  on  that  Commission. 
We  had  both  business  and  labor,  as 
well  as  senior  groups,  that  were  repre- 
sented at  that  table,  and  they  felt  a 
stake  in  the  outcome  that  was  arrived 
at. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  thing  to 
remember.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  alone  can 
solve  this  problem  and  bring  off  a  po- 
litical solution. 

Third,  there  was  a  political  truce, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  can  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  that.  I  heard 
Members  come  onto  the  floor  of  this 
House  during  the  first  5  years  I  was 
here  and  give  speeches  that  they 
would  never,  never  cut  social  security. 
We  passed  resolutions  by  a  vote  of  400 
to  nothing  that  we  would  never  cut 
social  security.  We  passed  resolutions 
that  we  would  never,  never  include 
Federal  employees  in  social  security. 
We  passed  resolutions  by  votes  of 
almost  435  to  nothing  saying  that  we 
would  never  tax  social  security  bene- 
fits.   And    yet    Members    who    made 


speeches  on  behalf  of  those  resolu- 
tions stood  in  their  offices  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  gave  speeches  back  to 
their  interest  groups  saying  they  were 
going  to  vote  for  this  compromise  be- 
cause a  political  truce  had  been 
reached. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Penny).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  has  expired. 
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THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) so  he  may  complete  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  will  be  very  brief. 

My  point  is  that  a  perception 
changed  in  Representatives'  minds, 
and  the  perception  that  changed  was 
that  somehow  they  could  vote  for 
something  to  which  they  were  diamet- 
rically opposed  a  couple  of  years 
before  because  there  was  a  perception 
that  they  could  vote  for  it  and  not  be 
irreparably  damaged  politically  since 
there  has  been  a  political  armistice  on 
this  important  issue.  They  felt  that 
they  could  vote  for  it  and  have  a  hope 
of  being  reelected  again.  I  think  that 
we  are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think 
anybody  is  going  to  vote  for  a  budget 
compromise,  with  all  the  pain  in  it 
that  we  know  has  to  exist,  without 
that  perception  being  changed. 

Fourth,  there  has  to  be  an  even 
pain.  A  lot  of  Members  here  have 
talked  about  how  defense  has  done 
this  or  that  and  how  entitlements 
have  done  this  or  that.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves.  In  social  security  the  pain 
was  evenly  divided  over  75  years  be- 
tween tax  increases  that  hurt  the  tax- 
payers and  benefit  cuts  that  hurt  the 
recipients.  It  has  got  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  arrangement  here.  The  same 
philosophy  has  to  be  followed  in  work- 
ing out  a  budget  compromise. 

And  last,  and  perhaps  as  important 
as  any  of  it,  was  the  fact  that  once 
that  compromise  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Commission  and  all  the  parties  had 
signed  off,  that  package  came  to  the 
Congress  and  was  passed  without  any 
significant  change.  That  is  the  way  it 
has  to  be  done  here,  because  if  we 
come  back  and  start  changing  it— and 
believe  me,  we  will  still  have  535  ideas 
about  how  it  should  be  changed  once 
we  have  got  it— we  have  got  to  hold 
hands  and  hold  those  hands  tight  and 
not  change  one  word  of  it,  because 
once  the  elements  of  the  society  that 
have  to  be  at  the  table  have  signed  off 
on  it,  they  have  to  stick.  They  have  to 
stick     through     the     whole     process. 


through  all  the  heat,  through  all  the 
pain,  and  through  all  the  frustration 
that  will  go  on  during  the  debate  on 
the  package  that  is  arrived  at. 

So  I,  with  all  humility,  submit  that 
we  should  look  very  closely  at  the 
social  security  experience.  I  think  it 
provides  for  us  a  road  map.  I  am  not 
sure  it  needs  to  be  exactly  parallel,  but 
it  provides  us  with  the  road  map  that 
we  need  to  use  to  solve  this  over- 
whelming   deficit    problem    that    we 

have. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  speaking  to 
this  issue,  and  I  think  the  ideas  he  has 
addressed  are  valid. 

Certainly  the  process  that  has  to  be 
involved  in  trying  to  find  an  answer  re- 
quires the  kind  of  consideration  that 
went  into  the  social  security  process, 
because  there  is  no  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  unless  we  can  bring  all 
those  various  parties  together.  The  de- 
cLsions  are  just  too  painful  without 
that  kind  of  unified  approach  to  any 
answer. 

D  2050 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Again  having  the  experience  of 
being  in  the  banking  business,  I  re- 
member back  in  1973  and  1974  where 
those  of  us  in  Florida  who  were  very 
active  in  real  estate  financing,  even 
though  we  were  in  a  commercial  bank, 
we  made  the  decision  to  help  our  com- 
munities grow  by  investing  more  dol- 
lars in  long-term  financing  and  things 
were  going  great  until  inflation 
seemed  to  be  getting  out  of  control. 

We  related  that  inflation  to  Govem- 


one  occurred  when  I  made  the  first 
vote.  It  was  a  very  small  vote  as  far  as 
the  immediate  dollar  impact.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  recall  that  particu- 
lar vote  we  had,  but  that  was  whether 
we  were  going  to  establish  a  new  com- 
mittee here  in  Congress,  a  select  com- 
mittee in  Congress.  As  I  walked 
around  and  asked  people  what  they 
thought  about  setting  up  a  new  com- 
mittee, what  it  was  going  to  cost,  what 
it  was  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish. 


ment  soending;  so  we  found  ourselves    how  much  staff  we  were  gomg  to  nave. 


man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mack) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  guess  I  have  a  couple  remarks  about 
the  Commission  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed. It  may  be  the  way  we  are  going 
to  have  to  go  to  solve  it.  I  guess  I  have 
some  concerns  that  really  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  try  to  work  those 
problems  out.  I  have  heard  people 
mention  that  we  had  a  commission  on 
the  MX,  we  had  a  commission  on  Cen- 
tral America  and  a  commission  on 
Social  Security.  In  essence,  we  are 
turning  over  our  responsibilities  to 
commissions. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  very  real  sense, 
in  the  political  sense,  the  only  way  we 
can  accomplish  the  goal  that  we  all 
want  is  to  get  some  sanity  back  into 
the  spending  and  taxing  policies  of 
this  country  and  to  turn  it  over  to  a 
commission. 

I  would  hope,  though,  that  we  would 
have  the  political  will  to  do  it  our- 
selves. 

I  speak,  I  guess,  from  a  position  of 
having  only  been  here  8  months  and 
having  come  from  the  banking  busi- 
ness, and  realizing  that  there  is  a  very 
real  impact  that  the  deficits  have  on 
this  country,  specifically  having  to  do 
with  interest  rates. 

I  think  there  are  two  impacts  that 
deficits  have  as  far  as  interest  rates 
are  concerned.  The  first  one  is  the  one 
that  we  are  really  experiencing  today 
when  we  talk  about  the  difference  be- 
tween real  interest  rates  and  the  inter- 
est rates  that  we  are  experiencing, 
that  is,  what  inflation,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  inflation  is  having  on  interest 
rates. 


after  a  few  years  of  heavy  investments 
in  long  term  real  estate  mortgages, 
finding  ourselves  having  to  pay  high 
rates  on  savings  and  yet  we  had  a 
fixed  rate  on  our  mortgages.  The  end 
result  was  that  we  were  losing  money. 
Things  changed.  When  1979  rolled 
around,  and  in  between  that  we  decid- 
ed, OK,  we  are  going  to  go  back  in.  We 
have  got  to  help  our  communities 
again,  so  we  invested  more  funds  in 
long  term  mortgages  and  we  got 
burned  again  in  1979. 

I  think  basically  what  is  happening 
in  the  financial  markets  today  and  in 
local  community  banks  is  that  people 
are  scared.  They  are  looking  to  the 
future.  They  have  heard  the  numbers 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  mentioned  a  little  bit 
earlier,  the  $1.23  trillion  of  deficits  be- 
tween now  and  1988  and  they  trans- 
late that  to  what  impact  those  dollars, 
those  deficits,  are  going  to  have  on  in- 
flation and  they  say,  "Look.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  long  term  real  estate 
mortgages  at  today's,  what  should  be 
today's  real  interest  rate.  I've  got  to 
protect  myself." 

So  I  think  one  of  the  things  that 
deficits  clearly  do  is  impact  the  atti- 
tude of  the  financial  market  about 
where  the  rates  should  be. 

The  second  thing  that  happens,  and 
I  go  back  to  the  experiences  I  had  the 
first  several  days  that  I  was  here  in 
Congress  at  the  hearings  that  we  had 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  The  very 
first  statements  were  that  we  were 
looking  at  deficits,  you  know,  in  1984 
and  1985  in  the  $180  billion  to  $200  bil- 
lion range 


everyone  said  to  me,  "We  don't  need 
another  committee.  It  costs  too  much 
money.  We  will  have  to  hire  more 
staff." 

So  being  a  relatively  bright  individ- 
ual, I  came  to  the  conclusion,  well,  I 
guess  that  everybody  is  going  to  vote 
against  that  new  committee.  Well, 
that  was  not  the  case.  Thirty-four 
other  individuals  and  myself,  35  of  us 
voted  against  that  particular  commit- 
tee. The  committee  was  called  the 
Select  Committee  on  Families  and 
Children.  What  people  said  to  me 
afterward  was: 

You  know,  you  can't  vote  against  some- 
thing that  is  called  families  and  children, 
because  if  you  do,  when  you  go  home  to  run 
your  campaigns  two  years  from  now,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  candidate  who  is  going 
to  say.  "You  know  what,  that  fellow  oyer 
there  voted  against  families  and  children." 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  raise  is 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  political  courage  and  say  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  stop  spending  in 
many  different  areas  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  growth  of 
spending. 

The  other  thing  occurred  just  re- 
cently and  that  was.  I  was  attempting 
to  get  a  particular  project  in  my  dis- 
trict to  be  included  in  some  report  or 
at  least  to  be  included  to  where  it 
would  have  a  chance  to  be  funded. 
Without  getting  into  the  personalities 
involved.  I  basically  was  taught  my 
first  political  lesson.  If  you  want  to  get 
something  for  your  district,  you  have 
to  help  somebody  else  get  something 
for  their  district. 
I  happen  to  believe  in  this  particular 
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was  that  if  we  do  that,  we  are  going  to 
consume  94  percent  of  the  net  private 
savings  of  this  country.  If  that  occurs, 
then  we  are  going  to  see  this  thing 
that  we  have  all  talked  about  crowding 
out,  or  the  clash  between  the  private 
and  the  public  sector. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
way,  other  than  for  interest  rates  to 
go  back  up,  unless  we  here  take  con- 
trol and  reduce  the  size  of  those  defi- 
cits. 

Let  me  move  on  to  a  couple  causes, 
because  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  identify  here. 
It  is  not  only  are  deficits  a  bad  situa- 
tion. A  couple  of  things  hit  me  as  I 
went  through  the  process  of  learning 
the  ropes  here  in  Congress.  The  first 


the  right  position;  reduce  spending, 
cut  out  a  certain  project;  but  I  found 
out  if  I  took  that  position  of  cutting 
out  that  persons  project,  I  had  abso- 
lutely no  chance  of  getting  the  fund- 
ing for  my  particular  district. 

I  guess  at  this  point  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  come  from  a  district  that  I 
think  would  rather  me  take  the  posi- 
tion of  saying  that  I  will  give  up  what 
we  need  in  order  for  me  to  keep  up  the 
fight  of  cutting  out  some  things  in 
other  areas.  . 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is  that 
those  are  political  things.  Those  are 
psychological  reasons  that  impact  why 
we  do  things  in  this  House,  which 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
had  for  a  long  time.  Some  have  men- 
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tloned  it  here  and  said  that  it  is  not 
what  we  should  do.  and  that  is  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  the  solution.  It  is  something 
that  is  going  to  have  to  come  after  we 
have  taken  control  of  spending.  If  we 
could  pass  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, if  we  could  tomorrow,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  balance  spending  and 
balance  this  budget  immediately;  so  it 
has  to  be  something  that  is  done  in 
the  long  run. 

The  last  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  during  the  last  week  I 
went  down  to  my  district,  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  did.  and  had  your  town 
meetings.  The  question  that  I  raised  at 
those  town  meetings  was,  "If  you  had 
the  opportunity  to  try  to  cut  spending 
and  control  this  budget,  what  would 
you  do?" 

We  talked  about  how  much  money 
we  spend  on  national  defense,  $213.5 
billion  was  budgeted  for  1983.  We 
talked  about  income  security,  which  is 
$277.5  billion,  and  we  realized  that  we 
would  have  to  treat  the  problem  in 
both  those  areas:  but  I  happen  to 
come  from  a  district  that  has  the 
oldest  people  in  the  country.  The  aver- 
age voting  age  in  my  district  is  almost 
60  years  of  age.  When  I  raised  the 
question  to  them,  what  did  they  think 
we  should  be  doing  about  automatic 
cost  of  living  adjustments,  what 
should  we  be  doing  about  entitlement 
programs,  their  response,  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  indicated  we  ought 
to  either  eliminate  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  or  we  ought  to 
adopt  some  formula  that  reduces  the 
increases  in  those  benefits. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  happen 
to  feel  that  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  in  order 
to  get  spending  under  control.  What 
they  want  to  see  is  their  political  lead- 
ers have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
give  them  that  leadership. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Kogovsek). 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  other  previous 
speakers,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  putting  together 
these  special  orders  on  a  very  impor- 
tant issue,  not  only  this  week  but  last 
week  also,  because  I  think  it  is  this 
kind  of  discussion  that  is  going  to  get 
us  on  the  road  to  some  kind  of  an  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  an  economist 
and  I  am  not  a  banker  but  over  the 
last  few  months  and  years  I  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  these  people 
and  we  presently  have  a  real  contra- 
diction about  whether  deficits  have 
any  impact  on  interest  rates.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Regan  is  not  an  econo- 
mist or  a  banker  either  but  it  appears 


that  he  has  not  necessarily  been  talk- 
ing with  these  people  lately,  he  is  just 
talking.  The  same  may  be  said  for 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes.  In 
last  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  the 
following  exchange  occurred  between 
Speakes  and  some  reporters: 

Q.  He  (Reagan)  said  high  deficits  cause 
high  Interest  rates. 

A.  Well.  Interest  rates  have  been  cut  in 
half  and  the  deficit  has  doubled. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  wrong  Larry? 

A.  No.  He  is  never  wrong. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  we  could  bring  the  in- 
terest rate  down  even  further  by  tripling 
the  deficit? 

And  so  the  press  conference  went. 
But  even  this  information,  on  further 
investigation,  is  not  quite  accurate. 
The  deficit  has  not  doubled,  it  has 
more  than  tripled  since  the  President 
took  office,  and  interest  rates,  real  in- 
terest rates  have  almost  doubled. 
Granted,  nominal  interest  rates  are 
down,  but  it  is  real  interest  rates  that 
are  what  count. 

Secretary  Regan  said  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  interest  rates  to  be  as 
high  as  they  are,  that  the  deficit  is  not 
the  cause,  and  that  the  banks  are  to 
blame.  While  the  issue  of  banks  keep- 
ing interest  rates  high  is  of  continuing 
concern  and  should  be  investigated,  I 
must  question  the  Secretary's  theory 
that  deficits  do  not  impact  interest 
rates.  If  our  current  deficit,  and  our 
outyear  deficits,  are  projected  higher, 
in  real  and  nominal  terms,  than  any 
other  period  in  this  country's  history, 
how  can  he  so  emphatically  say  there 
is  no  correlation? 

If  there  is  no  historical  precedent  to 
operate  from,  then  it  is  all  mere  specu- 
lation. But  then  again,  Mr.  Regan  is  a 
stockbroker  by  trade  and  he  has  made 
his  life  in  the  speculating  business. 
That  aside,  let  us  look  at  some  other 
facts. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  stated  that  the  deficits 
we  are  facing  are  not  rooted  in  defense 
spending  nor  are  they  rooted  in  tax 
cuts.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  deficits 
come  from  uncontrolled  growth  of  the 
budget  for  domestic  spending,  accord- 
ing to  the  President.  That,  like  all  eco- 
nomic beliefs,  is  theory,  but  on  that 
theory  I  must  take  a  different  view. 

I  do  agree  with  the  President  that 
the  deficits  are  not  caused  solely  by 
the  increase  in  defense  spending,  but 
this  is  primarily  because  we  have  paid 
for  these  increases  with  a  shift  in  the 
budget  allocations  between  domestic 
and  military  spending.  This  includes 
cutting  the  funds  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary programs  in  half.  These  are 
people  programs.  So  the  defense  in- 
crease was  paid  for,  then  why  do  we 
have  these  persistantly  enormous  defi- 
cits? I  believe  we  must  look  toward  the 
tax  cuts. 

It  truly  bothers  me  at  times  that 
those  of  us  who  voted  against  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  cuts  because  we  be- 
lieved they  would  increase  the  deficit, 


are  continually  labeled  as  big  spend- 
ers, when  what  we  said  would  happen 
has  actually  happened.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend. 
What  I  am  in  favor  of  is  realism  in  our 
economic  policy.  Cuts  in  spending, 
where  we  can  afford  it,  cuts  in  taxes 
when  we  can  afford  it. 

Now,  is  it  really  coincidental  that 
the  budget  deficit  from  fiscal  year 
1982  to  fiscal  year  1988  has  been  pro- 
jected to  exceed  $1.1  trillion  and 
during  the  same  period,  the  revenue 
loss  because  of  ERTA  is  projected  to 
be  $1.5  trillion?  I  think  not.  As  a  non- 
economist,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
had  not  cut  as  much,  as  deeply,  as 
fast,  we  would  not  be  in  the  deficit 
crisis  we  are  in  today.  The  cuts  were 
popular,  to  some,  but  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible economics.  However,  that, 
too,  was  a  difference  in  theory,  and  I 
cannot  blame  the  President,  the  ad- 
ministration, or  Congress  for  trying 
them.  I  only  wish  those  of  us  who  did 
not  support  it  would  stop  being  chas- 
tised, and  that  we  will  change  the 
course,  so  we  may  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  economic  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  year,  it  was  stated,  and  I 
quote  "with  a  limited  amount  of  sav- 
ings available  for  borrowing,  high 
budget  deficits  would  cause  interest 
rates  to  rise  .  .  ."  Now.  who  are  we 
supposed  to  believe?  We  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  campaigned  on  the  horren- 
dous effects  of  a  $59  billion  deficit. 
Now  it  is  projected  to  be  $200  billion 
for  years  to  come.  One  person  in  the 
administration  says  deficits  cause 
higher  interest  rates  and  hurt  the  re- 
covery. And  another  says  it  does  not. 
Mr.  President,  what  is  the  administra- 
tion's position?  Regan  says  one  thing. 
Feldstein  says  another,  and  Larry 
Speakes  does  not  know.  If  deficits  in- 
crease interest  rates,  which  hurts  the 
economy,  please  let  Mr.  Regan  and 
Congress  know  your  feelings.  If  they 
do  not,  tell  us  so  we  can  act  according- 
ly. 

Since  we,  the  Congress,  get  conflict- 
ing answers  to  our  questions,  it  is  up 
to  us  to  solve  the  problem.  Blaming 
the  problem  on  a  particular  economic 
theory  is  one  thing,  but  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem:  that  is  something 
we  must  do. 

If  our  fiscal  year  1984  outlays  are 
budgeted  to  be  about  $850  billion,  and 
our  fiscal  year  1984  deficit  is  projected 
to  be  about  $175  billion,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
these  outlays  by  the  required  20  per- 
cent to  balance  the  budget  without 
touching  defense  spending  or  interest 
payments  out  of  the  budget.  That 
leaves  us  with  about  $510  billion  to 
find  the  money  to  balance  the  budget. 

That  computes  to  cutting  this  spend- 
ing by  more  than  34  percent.  Personal- 
ly, I  do  not  think  this  can  realistically 
be  accomplished.  So  what  alternatives 
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do  we  then  have?  The  President  says 
he  will  veto  legislation  to  raise  taxes 
and  It  does  not  appear  feasible  to  cut 
spending  enough.  Even  with  an  eco- 
nomic recovery,  this  will  not  balance 
the  budget.  And.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  here  wants  to  continue  with  defi- 
cits as  they  are  projected.  Must  Con- 
gress try  to  override  vetoes?  I  certainly 
hope  not.  What  I  prefer  is  to  see  all 
positions  modify  to  create  a  bipartisan 
concensus. 

A  few  months  back,  a  group  of  mdl- 
viduals  put  together  what  they  called 
a    bipartisan    budget    appeal.     This 
appeal  included  an  extremely  distin- 
guished   list    of    public    and    private 
sector  leaders.  They  concluded  that  we 
should  slow  the  growth  in  domestic 
spending,  slow  the  growth  in  defense 
spending,  and  increase  taxes.  This  was 
a  three-part  program,  implemented  as 
a  program,  and  it  makes  sense  to  me. 
In  fact,  it  sounds  a  lot  like  the  recent 
budget  that  passed  both  Houses.  We 
have  slowed  the  growth  in  domestic 
spending.  We  have  slowed  the  growth 
in  defense  spending.  But  we  still  have 
not  come  up  with  the  fortitude  to  im- 
plement the  third  phase.  If  we  only  ac- 
complish two  of  the  three  objectives, 
we  will  only  reduce  the  deficit  by  a 
lesser    amount.    We    need    bipartisan 
leadership,  and  hopefully  the  adminis- 
tration's   support,    for    enacting    this 
three-part  appeal. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  have  cut  do- 
mestic spending  and  increased  defense 
spending  disproportionately.  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  less  cutting  of  assist- 
ance to  the  unemployed,  the  under- 
educated  and  the  older  citizens.  I  am 
still  willing  to  go  along  with  a  program 
that  will  make  additional  cuts  in  do- 
mestic spending,  if  we  are  going  to 
really  implement  all  aspects  of  the 
appeal  I  spoke  of  earlier.  And,  I  would 
hope  that  those  who  would  like  other 
options  would  also  modify  their  posi- 
tion so  we  can  implement  a  real  deficit 
reduction  and  budget  balancing  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  but  I 
do  have  some  questions.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  been  willing  to  cosponsor  bills 
to  slow  the  growth  of  the  automatic 
COLA  increases,  to  sunset  many  Fed- 
eral spending  programs,  to  go  to  a  2- 
year  budgeting  cycle  so  we  can  better 
manage    our    fiscal    affairs.    None   of 
these  are  a  panacea,  but  we  must  do 
something.  We  must  reform  our  enti- 
tlement   programs.    We    must    make 
changes  in  our  budgeting  process  that 
are  necessary.  We  must  reform  our  tax 
code  to  close  down  the  tax  expendi- 
ture drain.  Basically,  we  must  change 
our  ways,  and  the  only  time  Congress 
has  shown  the  guts  to  make  major  re- 
forms is  during  a  crisis.  Well,  here  we 
are.  Let  us  not  let  this  opportunity  slip 
by.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
of  you  to  make  fair,  equitable,  and 
necessary   changes.   The   deficits   will 
not  go  away  by  themselves,  but  if  we 


the  Congress  do  not  correct  this  situa- 
tion, we  will  go  away  and  others  who 
are  willing  to  face  the  challenge  will 
take  our  places. 

I  believe  this  body  can  change  with 
the  times,  and  that  we  can  make  the 
hard  choices  to  accomplish  these 
goals.  This  special  order  session  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  because, 
while  this  does  not  accomplish  any 
specific  proposal,  it  establishes  a 
needed  forum  to  start  the  discussion 
to  come  up  with  the  solutions  we  must 
have. 


D  2100 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.  He  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  debate.  I 
think  he  has  presented  some  thoughts 
that  all  of  us  can  benefit  from  in 
trying  to  find  the  answers  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  yield  as  much  time  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  may  use  in  making  his  state- 
ment. 

D  2110 
Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and,  like  the  other 
speakers  on  this  very  critical  issue.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  who. 
as  members  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
have  been  leaders  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  some  order  to  our  budgeting 
process  and  specifically  have  raised 
this  issue  of  our  deficit  problems. 

The  discussion  which  has  gone 
before  over  the  last  two  special  orders 
here  has  been  excellent.  It  has  concen- 
trated to  a  great  extent  on  the  effects 
of  the  deficit,  the  crowdin.?  out  effect, 
the  inflationary  down-the-road  effect, 
and  on  the  functions  of  the  deficit,  the 
fact  that  we  have  our  deficit  which  is 
being  driven  by  two  factors:  First,  our 
spending  side,  which  is  a  situation 
where  we  have  77  percent  of  our 
spending  into  three  basic  areas:  de- 
fense, entitlements,  and  interest  pay- 
ments, three  areas  which  we  as  a  Con- 
gress have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
address  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Second,  the  tax  side,  the  tax  benefit, 
tax  expenditure  side,  which  has  cre- 
ated a  Tax  Code  which  is  so  chaotic 
that  I  myself,  who.  after  law  school, 
went  to  3  years  of  graduate  school  in 
order  to  get  an  LLM  degree,  and  I 
practiced  tax  law  for  3  years,  I,  myself, 
have  someone  fill  out  my  own  tax 
forms.  It  is  a  mess  and  we  all  recognize 
that,  and  is  a  totally  incomprehensible 
piece  of  legislation  which  needs  to  be 
dramatically  changed. 

Those  areas  have  been  discussed,  I 
think,  with  excellence  and  with  sub- 

The  area  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss is  what  is  the  cause,  and  I  think 
we  have  had  some  discussion  tonight 


about  what  is  the  disease  that  these 
symptoms  represent. 

I  think  we  have  to  at  this  point  look 
ourselves  in  the  face  as  a  Congress  and 
recognize  that  over  the  years  we  have 
produced  an  institution  which  depends 
for  its  election  on  constituencies  who 
benefit  from  either  spending  or  tax  ex- 
penditures which  we  create.  We  have 
gotten  to  the  point  where  we  have  cre- 
ated constituencies  that  are  demand- 
ing tremendous  amounts  of  spending 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  taxes  which 
they  are  willing  to  pay. 

It  is  our  fault  for  reacting  to  that 
constituency  and  not  having  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  to  those  constituencies 
which  are  myriad  in  their  forms.  But 
it   is   also,   I   think,   inherent   in   the 
nature  of  our  Government  that  such 
constituencies  would  inevitably  devel- 
op   influence    within    the    legislative 
process  because  those   constituencies 
which  are  most  interested  in  an  issue, 
whether  it  happens  to  be  a  spending 
issue  or  a  tax  benefit  issue  or  a  tax  ex- 
penditures issue  are  going  to  be  the 
ones  to  bring  the  most  influence  on 
the   determination  of   that   issue  be- 
cause they  have  something  to  lose  or 
something  to  gain. 

And  in  a  capitalist  society  the  person 
who  is  going  to  make  the  money  is  the 
person  who  is  going  to  be  most  in- 
volved in  the  issue  and  that  is  certain- 
ly true  also  of  the  constituency  which 
is  going  to  benefit  from  the  Federal 
expenditure,  the  constituency  which  is 
going  to  benefit  from  the  Federal  tax 
expenditure. 

I  think  Theodore  White  reaUy  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  in  his  recent  book 
"America  in  Search  of  Itself"  where 
he  said  that  50  percent  or  over  50  per- 
cent of  America  today  depends  in 
some  way  or  other  on  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  for  its  sustenance  and 
support  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  unusu- 
al that  that  50  percent  of  America, 
which  is  a  very  activist  political  per- 
centage of  America,  should  elect  to 
Congress  people  who  are  going  to  be 
reflective  of  their  views. 

The  classic  line  that  yes,  you  can  cut 
spending  but  do  not  cut  my  program, 
or  you  can  raise  taxes  but  do  not 
affect  my  tax  subsidy,  are  the  lines 
which  really  dominate  us  as  a  political 
body.  Therefore  we  must  face  our- 
selves as  the  expression  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  driving  the  deficits  in 
this  country. 

In  order  to  do  that  I  would  represent 
that  there  are  basically  three  things 
that  we  can  do  as  an  institution  to 
reform  our  ways  in  order  to  try  to  seek 
some  way  out  of  this  morass,  this  po- 
litical morass. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  can  do  has 
been  raised  as  a  proposal  by  the  two 
Members  who  have  organized  these 
special  orders,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta)  and  the  gen- 
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Ueman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  which 
is  the  commission  concept. 

We  have  unfortunately  had  to  shift 
to  government  by  commission  as  we 
have  straitjacketed  ourselves  on  other 
issues. 

I  do  not  resist,  in  fact  I  think  I 
would  support,  in  fact  I  do  support  the 
concept  of  a  commission.  But  a  com- 
mission is  really  just  a  one-time  solu- 
tion. 

This  problem,  since  it  is  the  grava- 
men of  the  issue  which  the  Congress 
deals  with,  the  issue  of  spending 
money  and  taxes,  the  subject  is  not 
going  to  be  with  us  one  time  but  is 
going  to  be  with  us  forever.  Therefore, 
although  a  conunission  may  remedy 
the  problem  and  cure  the  disease,  I  be- 
lieve that  unless  we  do  something 
more  fundamental  to  the  way  this  in- 
stitution is  managed,  we  are  going  to 
find  that  the  disease  reawakens  and  it 
is  malignant  and  it  arises  again.  It  may 
not.  depending  on  the  strength  of  the 
commission  report,  it  may  not  arise  for 
5  years,  10  years,  but  then  again,  the 
way  things  work  around  here,  it  may 
arise  within  2  or  3  years. 

So  I  think  beyond  the  commission 
we  must  look  at  a  restructuring  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  House  proceeds. 

In  order  to  do  that  I  make  a  repre- 
sentation that  as  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority I  am  hesitant  to  do  but  I  think 
we  have  gotten  to  such  a  critical  stage 
we  must  do  it.  That  is  that  we  have  to 
centralize  some  authority  within  the 
House. 

We  have  gotten  to  be  such  a  disjoint- 
ed institution  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
cerns raised  out  of  the  early  1970's 
that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  energize 
any  sort  of  discipline,  especially  in  the 
financial  area. 

It  seems  to  me.  and  I  recognize  that 
centralizing  authority  inevitably 
threatens  the  minority,  but  it  seems  to 
me  if  we  are  going  to  get  aggressive 
action  in  the  area  of  spending,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  it  through  having 
an  authority  within  the  House  which 
can  exercise  that  authority  and  exer- 
cise it  with  strength. 

The  logical  authority  for  that  is  the 
Budget  Committee  which  presently 
has  before  it  the  ability  and  has  as  a 
capacity  the  ability  to  exercise  recon- 
ciliation. We  have  not  readily  utilized 
that  tool. 

Once  we  have  utilized  it  effectively, 
but  we  have  not  utilized  it  as  aggres- 
sively as  we  could  utilize  it. 

I  think  that  there  are  political  con- 
straints which  affect  reconciliation 
and  make  it  difficult  to  utilize. 

So  I  think  what  we  must  go  to  is 
beyond  the  reconciliation  issue  and 
there  are  now  pending  a  numbe  of 
ways  to  strengthen  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's ability  to  get  discipline  into 
the  spending  processes  of  the  House. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  go  down  the 
road  we  will  seriously  look  as  a  body  at 
some  of  these  and  some  of  the  ones  I 


would  throw  out  are  the  institutional- 
ization of  302  with  some  force  behind 
it  so  that  you  could  not  waive  302 
without  significant  vote  of  the  House. 
An  attempt  to  go  to  a  single  budget 
resolution  or  possibly  even  an  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  which  is  to 
go  to  a  single  budget  resolution  which 
actually  involves  an  appropriation 
process  within  the  budget  process  over 
a  month's  period. 

But,  in  any  event,  something  must 
be  done  to  significantly  strengthen  the 
centralized  authority  and  centralize 
more  aggressively. 

I  realize  that  centralize  may  be  too 
expansive  a  term  because  we  will  never 
do  that  as  a  Congress.  But  at  least  to 
identify  within  an  organization  such 
as  the  Budget  Committee  more  au- 
thority and  the  ability  to  manage 
spending  of  the  House. 

A  third  element  which  I  think  we 
have  to  look  at— and  again  this  may  be 
heresy  for  someone  to  raise— is  the 
question  of  electability  of  Members  of 
Congress.  The  reason  we  spend  this 
money,  the  reason  that  we  give  these 
tax  benefits  is  because  we  recognize 
that  that  is  essential  for  reelection, 
that  that  50  percent  of  the  constituen- 
cy or  more  than  50  percent  of  the  con- 
stituency which  Theodore  White  so 
adequately  acknowledged  to  be  out 
there  which  is  electing  the  majority  of 
this  Congress  is  not  going  to  elect  us 
unless  we  take  that  action  and,  there- 
fore, either  we  hide  behind  the  broad 
brush  approach,  or  we  too  often  fail 
and  fall  prey  to  the  interest  groups 
which  have  elected  us. 

In  order  to  address  that  I  think  we 
have  to  limit  the  electability  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  support- 
ed and  continue  to  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  limit 
the  number  of  terms  which  a  Member 
could  serve  in  the  House  to  12  years,  6 
terms,  and  in  the  other  body  to  2 
terms,  12  years. 

The  effect  of  that,  of  course,  would 
be  to  cause  a  different  mind  set 
amongst  Members  when  they  arrive 
here  at  the  body.  They  would  know 
that  their  term  was  limited,  that  this 
was  not  going  to  be  their  life's  work, 
and  that  this  would  be  a  phase  within 
their  life. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  they  would 
address  the  whole  issue  of  spending 
and  the  pressure  that  comes  from 
their  constituencies  in  a  different  tone 
and  from  a  different  perspective  than 
the  Members  who  presently  serve 
here,  such  as  myself,  who  perceive 
that  our  terms  are  only  limited  by  our 
ability  to  get  reelected  and,  therefore, 
there  is  constant  pressure  on  us  to  be 
responsive  to  those  constituencies 
which  demand  spending  or  tax  bene- 
fits in  order  for  us  to  get  reelected. 

So  those  I  see  as  three  substantive 
changes  which  we  could  make  in  the 


process  and  which  would  address  the 
disease  specifically. 

First,  the  excellent  idea  of  a  commis- 
sion. 

Second,  the  centralization  or  identi- 
fying of  more  power  into  a  unit  such 
as  the  Budget  Committee. 

Third,  the  limitation  of  terms  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  again  congratu- 
late the  Members  who  have  orches- 
trated this  very  timely  and  very  impor- 
tant discussion  on  the  issue  of  the  def- 
icit. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  for  the  val- 
uable contribution  he  has  made.  He 
has  made  a  thoughtful  statement  re- 
garding the  institutional  problems 
that  contribute  to  the  deficit  issue 
that  faces  us  all. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  d^s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  also  again  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  coop- 
eration in  providing  the  special  order. 
I  thank  the  Members  who  have  made 
a  contribution  to  the  special  order  in 
discussing  the  causes,  discussing  the 
problems  both  institutional  and  eco- 
nomic and  discussing  the  potential  so- 
lutions trying  to  deal  with  this  deficit 
issue. 

This  is  a  serious  problem,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous challenge. 

We  can  think  of  a  million  and  one 
reasons  why  the  Congress,  why  Mem- 
bers can  dodge  the  reality  of  having  to 
deal  with  this  challenge.  But  the  fact 
is  that  if  it  is  not  a  political  problem 
now,  we  are  looking  at  the  most  explo- 
sive political  problem  within  the  next 
few  months,  because  the  deficit  is  such 
a  crucial  issue  to  economic  recovery,  to 
economic  strength,  to  the  ability  of 
this  country  to  respond  to  its  responsi- 
bilities here  and  abroad. 

So,  ultimately  we  must  face  it.  I 
guess,  hopefully,  these  special  orders 
have  contributed  to  some  sense  of 
commitment  that  we  have  to  face  it 
now. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  REGULA.  It  has  been  interest- 
ing that  in  the  course  of  the  special 
order  there  seems  to  be  some  consen- 
sus emerging  on  the  idea  of  a  special 
commission.  I  would  be  curious  as  to 
whether  the  gentleman  thinks  that 
appointment  of  such  a  commission 
would  give  enough  confidence  in  the 


marketplace  that  there  would  be  a 
willingness  to  wait  for  results  from 
that  without  having  this  explosion  in 
Interest  rates  and  some  of  the  things 
that  will  result  if  we  fail  to  address  the 
deficit  problem. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  guess  my  sense  on 
what  kind  of  particular  tool  is  used  is 
not  so  much  conunitted  to  what  we 
define  that  tool  as,  whether  it  is  a 
commission,  or  summit  meeting  or 
whether  it  is  a  conference. 

I  think  what  is  needed  is  to  bring  to- 
gether that  coalition  of  the  executive, 
the  legislative  branches,  business, 
what  other  areas  are  important  to  de- 
veloping that  compromise. 

It  appears  that,  obviously,  the  com- 
mission is  the  most  viable  tool  that  we 
have  used  over  the  last  few  months  to 
try  to  respond  to  that  problem  and, 
therefore,  I  can  understand  why  Mem- 
bers feel  that  that  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  try  to  take. 

My  view  is  the  tool  does  not  matter 
as  much  as  the  goal  of  seeking  all  of 
the  players  in  one  room  to  come  up 
with  that  answer,  because  that  I  think 
is  the  most  important  thrust  right 
now. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  the  genleman  will 
yield  further,  if  there  were  to  be  a  con- 
sensus emerging  within  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and,  of  course,  in  the  exec- 
utive branch,  would  the  present  tool 
of  reconciliation  provide  an  adequate 
mechanism  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives that  have  been  outlined?  Assum- 
ing of  course  the  consensus? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  but  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  rec- 
onciliation is  really  the  only  tool  of  en- 
forcement we  have  now  in  the  budget 
process  as  the  situation  exists,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows.  Therefore,  if  in 
fact  a  commission  or  a  summit  meet- 
ing resulted  in  a  consensus  as  to  what 
steps  needed  to  be  taken  I  think  it 
would  not  take  us  very  long  in  the 
Congress  to  then  implement  those 
kinds  of  proposals  using  the  reconcilia- 
tion tool  as  the  key  process,  the  key 
legislative  process  for  getting  it  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 
•  Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  conunend  the  gentlemen  from 
California  and  Ohio  for  arranging  a 
discussion  of  what  many  would  rather 
ignore— the  enormous  Federal  deficit. 

Deficits  can  be  ignored  only  at  our 
own  peril.  In  my  opinion,  $200  billion 
deficits  are  the  most  urgent  and  over- 
riding economic  issue  we  face  as  a 
nation. 

One  prevalent  view  holds  that  our 
current  mild  recovery,  which  is  start- 
ing to  show  signs  of  cooling  off,  will 
pull  us  out  of  danger.  I  have  no  idea  if 
such  a  mistaken  opinion  is  based  on  a 
sense  of  resignation  or  cynicism,  but  I 


do  believe  it  is  a  false  hope  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  far  too  many  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Conventional  thought  holds  that 
nothing  will  be  done  about  the  deficits 
until  after  the  1984  elections.  The  idea 
that  deficits  are  of  little  consequence 
in  an  election  year  is  even  more  of  a 
risk  than  the  famed  riverboat  gamble 
that  helped  propel  us  down  this  dan- 
gerous course  in  the  first  place. 

We  must  return  to  reality.  Operating 
in  an  economic  dreamworld,  with  frail 
hopes  and  intentional  procrastination, 
will  only  hasten  the  day  of  reckoning. 
We  were  promised  a  balanced  budget 
by  1984.  Instead,  we  have  record  $200 
billion  deficits  stretching  out  for  years 
to  come.  A  great  deal  of  our  troubles 
can  be  traced  to  the  discredited  notion 
that  the  economy  will  boom  with  two 
contradictory  schemes:  Enact  the  larg- 
est tax  cut  in  U.S.  history  and  embark 
on  the  most  massive  peacetime  de- 
fense buildup  of  all  time.  As  troubling 
as  that  contradictory  theory  was,  we 
should  be  even  more  worried  about 
mammoth  deficits  that  will  remain 
even  if  the  economy  does  improve. 

Huge  future  deficits  have  been  built 
into  the  budget  because  of  failed  tax 
and  spend  policies.  We  will  pay  a  hor- 
rible price  for  our  past  follies  unless 
these  deficits  can  be  dramatically  re- 
duced. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  of 
August  1983  put  the  danger  in  per- 
spective: 

Unless  checked,  the  Treasury's  red  ink 
will  add  over  $1  trillion  to  the  public  debt 
during  the  fiscal  1984-1988  period— a  near 
doubling  in  just  five  years.  If  such  a  rise 
occurs  and  market  interest  rates  remain  at 
approximately  present  levels,  the  Treasury 
by  fiscal  1988  will  find  itself  facing  about 
$220  billion  of  interest  payments  armually 
to  service  over  $2  trillion  of  outstanding 
debt.  Such  an  interest  burden  would  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  current  spending  on 
national  defense. 

The  hazards  should  be  obvious.  Fed- 
eral spending  policies  and  the  Govern- 
ment's bloated  demand  for  money  to 
finance  its  debt  will  continue  to  crowd 
out  private  investment.  Federal  spend- 
ing this  year  will  be  25  percent  of 
GNP.  a  peacetime  record. 

Our  unwillingness  to  create  a  sane 
spending  policy  means  that  the  struc- 
tural portion  of  the  deficit  will  climb 
to  an  unprecedented  4  percent  of  GNP 
in  1987,  compared  to  an  average  of  1 
percent  in  the  1960's  and  1970s  when 
the  economy  was  admittedly  stronger. 
The  victims  of  ongoing  Federal  defi- 
cits will  be  ourselves  and  future  gen- 
erations unless  the  administration,  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  public  can 
work  together  to  reduce  Government 
spending  in  a  fair  and  responsible  way. 
Left  untouched,  the  Government's 
voracious  appetite  for  money  threat- 
ens to  consume  75  to  80  percent  of  net 
private  savings  in  the  United  States. 

The  scramble  for  savings  left  after 
the  Government  satisfies  its  needs  will 


result  in  higher  interest  rates  that  will 
cripple  productivity,  create  more  un- 
employment, and  worsen  our  trade 
deficit.  It  is  storybook  economics  to 
say  there  is  no  connection  between 
deficits  and  interest  rates. 

Because  the  deficits  will  crowd  out 
private  borrowing  needs,  corporations 
and  businesses  will  be  unable  to 
expand.  I  further  believe  there  is  a 
direct  link  between  deficits  and  unem- 
ployment. The  heavy  financing  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  create 
a  massive  obstacle  to  productivity,  and 
particularly  to  small  businesses,  which 
are  responsible  for  a  vast  majority  of 
new  jobs  and  innovation. 

High  interest  rates  have  reduced  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  goods  on  the 
world  market.  Continued  deficits  will 
only  worsen  an  already  precarious 
trade  situation. 

The  No.  1  industry  in  Kansas  is  agri- 
culture. Farmers  know  all  too  well 
what  high  interest  rates  have  done  to 
their  lives  and  business.  They  have 
suffered  what  I  refer  to  as  a  triple 
whammy— high  interest  rates  have  hit 
them  hard  with  huge  operating  ex- 
penses, appreciating  land  prices,  and  a 
noncompetitive  price  for  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  world  market. 

An  expanding  economy  will  mean 
lower  interest  rates  and  reduced  unem- 
ployment. A  deficit-ridden  economy 
will  lead  to  intolerable  interest  rates, 
more  unemployment,  low  productivity, 
and  stagnation. 

To  avoid  further  calamity,  the  all- 
too-easy  spending  practices  of  the  past 
must  halt.  The  answer  is  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  it  will  require 
courage  on  the  part  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  budget.  The 
President,  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
have  all  had  a  part  in  creating  huge 
deficits;  now  they  must  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  the  budget  under  con- 
trol. 

It  will  not  be  easy  because  the 
choices  are  so  limited. 

The  growth  of  defense  spending 
should  be  limited.  Some  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  is  necessary,  but  not  to 
the  degree  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Second,  we  need  to  limit  the  growth 
of  entitlement  programs,  which  now 
account  for  almost  half  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Benefits  from  nonmeans 
tested  entitlement  programs  are  im- 
portant to  millions  of  Americans,  and 
current  benefits  should  not  be  re- 
duced. The  rate  of  future  growth  in 
these  programs  should  be  moderated 
slightly.  I  believe  the  cost  of  entitle- 
ments is  not  uncontrollable  but  has 
rather  been  allowed  to  grow  uncon- 
trolled because  Congress  has  lacked 
the  will  to  impose  discipline  on  this 
area  of  the  budget. 

Sufficient  revenues  should  be  raised 
so  the  Government  can  pay  its  bills.  It 
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is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  large 
income  tax  cuts  are  being  financed  by 
Government  borrowing. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  intolerable  and  inexcusable. 
The  choices  for  reducing  deficits  are 
painful,  but  they  can  be  accomplished 
with  commonsense,  responsibility,  and 
fairness. 

All  we  need  is  the  political  will. 

It  may  be  politically  unpopular  to 
begin  a  deficit  reduction  plan,  but  we 
will  all  be  paying  a  heavy  price  in  a 
matter  of  months  when  the  economy 
begins  to  sour  again  and  the  pubUc  re- 
alizes we  failed  to  act.* 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  and 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  on  the  deficit.  It  is  absolute- 
ly imperative  that  Congress  act  to 
reduce  the  swollen  deficit;  failure  to 
act  will  invite  economic  ruin. 

It  is  usual  and  proper  to  suffer  a  def- 
icit during  an  economic  slump,  al- 
though the  size  of  Mr.  Reagan's  deficit 
is  unprecedented  in  our  history.  As 
employment  declines,  the  Government 
spends  more  to  compensate  the  unem- 
ployed and  collects  fewer  revenues. 
But  as  the  economy  begins  to  improve, 
the  deficit,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, should  decrease.  Despite  the 
current  "recovery"  which  the  Reagan 
administration  is  touting,  there  are  no 
signs  of  a  shrinking  deficit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  administration  projects 
triple-digit  deficits  for  the  foreseeable 
future  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  recovery  could  very  well  be  stran- 
gled by  this  deficit  before  it  takes 
hold. 

This  enormous  deficit  has  been 
brought  on  by  President  Reagan's  mis- 
directed economic  policies.  He  slashed 
taxes  juid  endorsed  soaring  military 
spending.  He  abandoned  job  programs, 
work  incentives,  and  Government 
training  efforts.  He  encouraged  a  re- 
strictive monetary  policy  that  discour- 
aged investment.  The  outcome  was  the 
worst  recession  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, double-digit  unemployment, 
a  decimated  revenue  base,  and  $200 
billion  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  Only  recently  has  this  country 
begun  to  recover  from  this  onslaught, 
though  the  so-called  economic  recov- 
ery remains  weak  by  historical  stand- 
ards. 

In  order  to  shrink  the  deficit  which 
is  plaguing  our  economy  our  economic 
priorities  must  be  redirected.  Reducing 
the  deficit  requires  a  full-scale  recov- 
ery which  will  produce  a  stable  and 
thriving  economy.  We  must  institute 
an  economic  program  which  promotes 
high  investment,  high  production,  and 
the  creation  of  jobs  in  every  communi- 
ty for  those  who  need  work. 

I  have  been  working  with  a  group  of 
Democrats  in  the  House  on  an  maxi- 
mum production  plan:  the  national 
economic  recovery  project.  The  princi- 


ples of  the  project  are  outlined  in  a 
statement  "A  High  Production  Strate- 
gy To  Rebuild  America"  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  153  House  Demo- 
crats. We  are  currently  drafting  legis- 
lation, based  on  these  principles, 
which  will  be  introduced  by  the  end  of 
session. 

The  central  thrust  of  the  project  is: 
High  production,  high  investment,  and 
maximum  employment  as  the  means 
by  which  we  can  bring  about  economic 
recovery,  restore  the  tax  base  and 
reduce  the  deficit.  Nancy  Barrett, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics at  American  University  and 
formerly  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  developed  a  prelimi- 
nary series  of  economic  scenarios 
based  on  the  project's  proposals. 
Under  a  variety  of  high  production 
policy  options,  the  study  indicated 
that  by  1984  deficits  could  be  reduced 
to  as  little  as  $84  billion  and  by  1987, 
to  $67  billion.  The  CBO  estimates,  the 
deficit  will  remain  at  an  intolerable 
$179  billion  under  current  Reagan  tax 
and  spending  policies. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  for  you  the 
goals  of  the  project  which  will  bring 
about  economic  recovery  and  reduce 
the  deficit: 

The  Federal  Government  will  nur- 
ture investment,  innovation,  and 
growth  in  the  private  sector.  Business, 
labor,  and  Government  will  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  our  aging  industries 
and  promote  new  technologies.  Funds 
will  be  provided  to  rebuild  the  nation- 
al infrastructure.  Meanwhile  the  Fed 
will  to  respond  to  national  economic 
policy  be  reducing  interest  rates  and 
insuring  there  are  sufficient  capital 
for  investment. 

The  tax  base  will  be  restructured  to 
close  loopholes,  encourage  investment, 
and  thus  generate  new  tax  revenues. 

An  inflation  control  program  will  be 
enacted  aimed  at  controlling  prices 
and  wage  increases  through  a  tax  in- 
centive plan  to  reward  wages  and  price 
restraint,  together  with  specific  meas- 
ures to  relieve  inflation  in  the  necessi- 
ties; namely  health,  food,  housing,  and 
energy,  which  have  led  inflation  in 
recent  years. 

The  billions  of  dollars  which  have 
been  poured  into  the  Pentagon  by  the 
Reagan  administration  will  be  redi- 
rected to  creating  jobs  and  rebuilding 
industry.  The  defense  budget  will  be 
cut  to  no  more  than  3  percent  real 
growth  thereby  forcing  the  Pentagon 
to  eliminate  its  blatant  waste. 

These  policies  will  foster  strong  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  next  5  years.  As 
our  industrial  capacity  is  rebuilt,  as 
workers  are  rehired,  the  direct  result 
will  be  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  defi- 
cit which  is  essential  to  sustained  re- 
covery. The  tax  base  will  be  rebuilt  as 
the  economy  begins  to  grow  and 
produce  revenue.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  on  this  most 


important  discussion  on  the  deficit 
issue.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  for 
taking  the  initiative  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  potential  long-term 
impact  of  deficits  and  possible  solu- 
tions to  this  problem. 

Our  economy  is  rebounding  from  the 
most  severe  recession  since  World  War 
II.  If  this  momentum  is  to  be  sus- 
tained, deficits  must  be  brought  under 
control  in  an  effective  and  prudent 
manner. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  deficit 
is  recession  induced.  High  unemploy- 
ment means  a  loss  of  revenues  to  the 
Treasury  and  more  emergency  appro- 
priations to  stave  off  the  catastrophic 
consequences  of  economic  downturns. 
To  a  degree,  the  current  huge  deficit 
reflects  the  severity  of  the  recession. 
There  is  still  over  9  percent  unemploy- 
ment and  industrial  capacity  in  many 
sectors  is  still  underutilized. 

Therefore,  we  must  continue  to  ad- 
dress the  unemployment  situation  in 
all  its  dimensions.  We  cannot  expect 
significantly  lower  deficits  while  over 
9  percent  of  our  population  is  unem- 
ployed, and  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
any  appreciable  decline  in  the  jobless 
rate  in  the  near  future. 

Even  with  lower  unemployment, 
deficits  are  still  expected  to  be  high  by 
historical  standards  and  action  is  war- 
ranted to  address  this  issue.  We  are 
fast  approaching  that  critical  period 
where  deficits  could  prevent  us  from 
reaching  new  heights  of  economic 
progress  and  return  us  to  higher  levels 
of  inflation  and  interest  rates. 

The  reduction  of  the  deficit  is  im- 
portant because  as  the  Government 
increases  its  borrowing  to  finance  the 
difference  between  revenues  and  out- 
lays, it  will  use  a  greater  portion  of  the 
available  pool  of  credit,  crowding  out 
the  private  sector  and  creating  higher 
interest  rates.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  tries  to  meet  borrowing  needs 
by  expanding  the  money  supply,  infla- 
tion will  ensue. 

Moreover  interest  on  the  national 
debt  represents  the  third  largest  area 
of  Federal  spending,  accounting  for  13 
percent  of  outlays. 

The  answer  to  the  deficit  problem  is 
not  a  dramatic  increase  in  tax  rates,  or 
is  it  radical  budget  surgery.  The 
answer  is  a  balanced,  evenhanded  ap- 
proach placing  tighter  reins  on  Feder- 
al spending,  while  closing  tax  loop- 
holes and  other  unjustified  tax  advan- 
tages. 

We  must  continue  to  explore  possi- 
ble alternatives  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
a  sound,  prudent,  and  bipartisan 
manner.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  discus- 
sion here  today  will  serve  as  a  spring- 
board to  greater  action  and  create  a 
positive  environment  which  will 
enable  us  to  make  the  necessary  deci- 
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slons  to  guarantee  long-term  economic 
growth.* 

*  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  address  in 
a  special  order  the  long-term  impact  of 
deficits  on  interest  rates.  Ten  days  ago 
I  met  with  business  leaders  from  every 
part  of  my  congressional  district  repre- 
senting many  different  types  of  small 
businesses.  During  our  meeting,  they 
were  asked  to  write  down  the  major 
problems  that  face  their  businesses 
today;  85  percent  of  those  responded 
listed  high  interest  rates  and  uncer- 
tainty about  future  interest  rates  as  a 
primary  problem.  They  understand 
that  when  the  Government,  because 
of  huge  deficits,  soaks  up  the  majority 
of  the  available  credit,  interest  rates 
remain  high  and  this  tends  to  crowd 
our  businessmen  and  their  customers 
out  of  the  credit  market. 

The  real  damage  is  from  the  long 
term  and  self -perpetuating  side  effects 
of  high  interest  rates.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  a  chilling  effect  on  the  business 
growth  and  activity  we  need  to  create 
a  healthy  economy.  The  businessman 
or  woman  that  is  uncertain  about  the 
future  and  cannot  depend  on  the  avail- 
ability of  reasonable  credit  will  not 
expand   his   business   or   create   new 
jobs.    Neither    can    he    commit    new 
funds  to  innovation,  research,  and  de- 
velopment.   That    is    the    underlying 
danger  of  high  deficits.  Until  the  busi- 
ness community  is  convinced  that  solid 
action  is  being  taken  to  face  the  deficit 
problem  in  a  responsible  manner,  then 
I  believe  that  the  healthy  economic 
growth  that  we  need  cannot  occur.* 
*  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
discussion  is  badly  needed  because  it 
seems    that    many    who    have    long 
argued   that   deficits   are   a   problem 
have    now    decided    that    that    is   no 
longer  the  case.   Certainly,   differing 
economic  conditions  can  effect  the  rel- 
ative impact  of  deficits,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
deficits  do  have  a  negative  impact  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  especially  true  when  the 
deficits  are  at  today's  massive  levels 
and  when  they  are  with  us  for  long  du- 
rations  as   appears   likely   unless   we 
decide    to    deal    with    the    budgetary 
problems  confronting  us. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  of  the 
rationalization  about  the  benign 
nature  of  current  deficits  is  just  hog- 
wash.  The  huge  deficits  we  confront 
are  largely  responsible  for  interest 
rates  which  last  year  were  8  percent 
above  the  inflation  rate.  Traditionally, 
the  cost  of  money  as  reflected  in  inter- 
est rates  has  been  about  3  percent  over 
and  above  the  inflation  rate.  The  fact 
that  those  rates  have  surpassed  the  in- 
flation rate  by  3  percent  instead  has 
definitely  slowed  economic  recovery. 
Interest-sensitive  industries  remain  ex- 
tremely jittery.  Housing  starts 
dropped  in  June  and  July;  they  went 
up  in  August,  but  at  the  same  time 


new  construction  permits  dropped  off. 
Realtors  are  predicting  that  the  in- 
crease in  housing  sales  this  year  will 
be  followed  by  significant  dropoffs 
next  year  and  in  1985.  Likewise,  while 
auto  sales  have  increased  dramatically 
in  recent  months,  concern  continues  to 
be  expressed  within  the  industry  that 
it  might  not  hold  up.  Net  farm  income 
was  $7.6  billion  last  year;  it  had  been 
$14.8  billion  in  1979.  And,  from  an 
overall  perspective,  new  manufactur- 
ing orders  were  down  $10  billion  in 
1982  from  1981;  similarly,  there  was  a 
drop  in  orders  from  June  to  July  this 
year. 

I  am  sure  that  many  have  decided  to 
change  their  perspective  on  the  deficit 
problem  because  they  simply  do  not 
see  a  palatable  way  out  of  this  dilem- 
ma. The  general  wisdom  is  that  the 
deficits  will  not  be  dealt  with  until  the 
1984  elections  are  behind  us.  To  that, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  kind  of  general 
wisdom,  if  it  prevails,  will  only  serve  to 
fuel  the  cynicism  which  exists  around 
the  country  about  the  kinds  of  deci- 
sions that  come  out  of  Washington. 

I  am  afraid  some  others  might  have 
changed  their  views  about  the  deficits 
because  of  whose  deficits  they  are  this 
time. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

Enough  about  the  problem.  Let  me 
shift  now  to  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  get  the  budget  on  a  track 
toward  reducing  deficits  and.  before  it 
is  too  late,  back  into  balance.  Rrst.  let 
me  stress  that  the  budget  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  elected  officials— the 
President  and  the  Congress  together. 
It  is  too  fundamental  to  our  Govern- 
ment to  pass  the  buck,  even  temporari- 
ly, to  a  national  commission  to  come 
up  with  a  budget  plan.  Instead,  we 
need  to  knock  heads  among  ourselves, 
put  aside  our  own  budgetary  prefer- 
ences and  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  necessarily  will  affect  every 
aspect  of  the  budget. 

We  do  need  to  be  alert  to  whatever 
steps  we  can  take  to  modify  every  pro- 
gram that  comes  before  us  to  make 
them  more  cost-effective.  For  exam- 
ple, steps  must  be  taken  to  end  abuses 
in  contracting  that  have  resulted  in 
the  Government  paying  thousands  of 
dollars  for  nuts  and  bolts  that  cost 
only  a  few  cents  to  produce. 

We  also  must  assure  that  changes  we 
make  result  in  real  overall  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government.  We  need  to 
consider  the  ripple  effects  of  changes; 
some  ideas  that  look  like  they  would 
mean  savings  actually  end  up  costing 
us  more  in  the  end.  Two  examples  im- 
mediately come  to  mind.  Rrst.  the 
1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  made 
a  number  of  changes  in  public  assist- 
ance programs  aimed  at  trimming  the 
welfare  rolls.  As  it  turns  out.  some  of 
those  changes  served  as  work  disincen- 
tives encouraging  people  on  the 
margin  economically  to  decide  they 
were  better  off  giving  up  low-paying 


jobs  and  accepting  welfare.  Second,  in 
an  attempt  to  make  savings  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  new  legislative 
requirements  were  imposed  calling  for 
monthly  reports  by  every  recipient 
whether  or  not  their  situation  has 
changed  in  any  way.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  my  State's  department  of 
social  and  rehabilitation  services,  has 
been  far  more  costly  in  errors  than 
any  anticipated  savings.  In  short  then, 
we  need  to  carefully  scrutinize  every 
Federal  program  to  see  where  we  can 
make  changes  that  will  eliminate  inef- 
ficiency and  inequity.  There  are 
plenty  of  savings  that  can  be  achieved 
if  each  of  our  committees  would  meet 
and  report  out  bills  to  make  those 
kinds  of  savings. 

THE  BROAD  PICTURE 

Beyond  that,  and  more  importantly, 
we  need  to  look  broadly  at  overall 
budgetary  reforms  that  will  have  big 
impacts  on  our  deficits.  For  example,  I 
have  recently  asked  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  introduced  by 
Budget  Committee  Chairman  Jones  to 
scale  back  both  the  formula  for  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  a  number  of 
entitlement  programs  and,  likewise,  to 
reduce  the  planned  indexing  of  the 
Tax  Code.  By  hitting  both  the  expend- 
iture and  revenue  sides  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  impact  will  be  balanced  in 
terms  of  who  bears  the  cost.  That  is 
fair,  and  only  by  adopting  fair  ap- 
proaches to  these  difficult  problems 
will  we  be  able  to  sell  the  unpleasant 
solutions  to  this  serious  problem  to 
the  American  people. 

On  a  positive  note.  I  would  point  out 
that  we  can  deal  with  this  budget 
problem  without  having  to  resort  to 
massive  cutbacks  in  Government  bene- 
fits on  which  people  have  come  to 
rely.  Instead,  in  all  likelihood,  rational 
revisions  in  current  programs  and  a 
concerted  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  automatic  changes  built  into  a 
wide  range  of  programs  and  the  Tax 
Code,  coupled  with  normal  economic 
growth  if  that  can  be  sustained,  can 
put  us  on  course  to  bringing  expendi- 
tures into  line,  thus  eliminating  the 
deficits. 

Taking  this  approach  would  not 
mean  balancing  the  budget  overnight. 
With  deficits  of  $200  billion  projected 
in  the  administration's  budget  for 
next  year,  the  changes  that  would  be 
necessary  to  achieve  an  instant  bal- 
ance would  have  unacceptable  eco- 
nomic consequences.  Still,  having 
talked  to  many  financial  experts— on 
Wall  Street,  in  government,  and,  most 
importantly,  in  Kansas— I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  general  realiza- 
tion that  the  economy  will  respond 
positively  to  seeing  a  plan  put  in  place 
that  will  mean  consistent  incremental 
deficit  reduction.  Our  economy  is  resil- 
ient; it  has  shown  that.  It  will  help  us 
pull  out  of  this,  if  we  help. 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

I  am  saying  we  have  to  be  realistic  in 
dealing  with  these  deficits.  All  of  us, 
liberal  Democrats  to  conservative  Re- 
publicans, the  President  and  the  con- 
gressional leadership,  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  be  flexible,  to  accept  that  we 
cannot  have  everything  we  might  like 
in  the  budget,  and  to  recognize  that 
others  are  not  going  to  give  up  every- 
thing they  might  like  to  have  either. 
We  also  need  to  recognize  that  the 
$200  billion  deficit,  let  alone  the  tril- 
lion dollars  in  national  debt,  did  not 
appear  overnight,  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  slay  the  budget  dragon  with 
a  single  blow. 

In  wrapping  this  up,  I  also  think  we 
need  to  look  closely  at  changes  in  the 
Budget  Act  to  keep  spending  and  reve- 
nues generally  in  line.  Basically,  we 
need  to  move  in  the  direction  I  pro- 
posed legislatively  several  years  ago 
and  which  has  been  popularized  re- 
cently as  "Pay  As  You  Go."  In  effect, 
we  need  to  get  in  the  habit  of  routine- 
ly including  provisions  in  the  same  leg- 
islation which  authorizes  increased  ex- 
penditures a  means  to  pay  for  it, 
either  by  reductions  in  other  spending 
or  by  raising  the  needed  revenues.* 
•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
body  is  well  aware,  a  new  economic 
terminology  has  been  introduced  with 
the  election  of  this  administration. 
The  concept,  widely  quoted,  of 
Reaganomics,  first  came  on  to  the 
scene  in  1981  when  President  Reagan 
amended  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  proposed  to  cut  taxes 
and  entitlements  and  increase  spend- 
ing in  specific  areas.  The  result  of  this 
legerdemain  is  that  the  United  States 
will  have  a  deficit  estimated  to  be  as 
high  as  $203  billion,  the  highest  in  its 
history. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  some  seri- 
ous implications  that  must  be  exam- 
ined and  addressed  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  current  economic  recovery.  If 
the  problem  of  the  deficit  is  not  ad- 
dressed, and  solved,  then  it  appears  to 
be  a  recipe  for  a  new  upward  surge  in 
interest  rates,  higher  inflation,  and  a 
crowding  out  of  private  capital  invest- 
ment caused  by  excessive  borrowing 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  prospect  of  large  deficits 
throughout  the  business  cycle  expan- 
sion, work  now  to  maintain  real  long- 
term  interest  rates  at  extraordinarily 
high  levels.  Such  high  rates  tend  to 
sap  the  vigor  of  a  strong  economic  re- 
covery. 

Ideally,  as  the  economy  recovers,  we 
would  see  the  release  of  investment 
capital  to  finance  inventory  accumula- 
tion, business-capital  formation,  hous- 
ing and  so  on.  The  President's  deficits 
are  so  large  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  must  borrow  to  meet 
them,  investment  capital  for  private 
concerns    will    dry    up.    The    private 


sector    will    be    crowded    out    of    the 
market. 

To  prevent  capital  from  drying  up 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  print  more 
money.  Should  they  do  so  inflation 
will  most  certainly  rise  and  the  econ- 
mic  recovery  would  be  derailed. 

Thus  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a  criti- 
cal dilemma.  We  can  see  private  in- 
vestment crowded  out  and  interest 
rates  increase  or  we  can  have  a  return 
to  runaway  inflation.  Neither  alterna- 
tive is  desirable. 

The  deficit  must  be  reduced  this 
year  and  particularly  in  the  out  years 
of  fiscal  year  1985  and  fiscal  year  1986. 
We  cannot  allow  the  current  economic 
policies  of  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue as  they  will  become  a  greater 
and  greater  hardship  on  the  American 
people. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives 
to  the  current  policy  and  I  hope  that 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  will  choose  to 
change  the  course  and  guarantee  and 
economic  recovery  that  will  benefit  all 
the  American  people.* 
•  Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mounting  Federal  budget  deficits  have 
reached  the  point  of  impending  crisis 
which,  if  action  is  not  taken,  will  un- 
dermine our  economic  recovery  and 
damage  the  security  and  stability  of 
this  Nation  for  decades  to  come. 

As  we  discuss  this  situation  today, 
the  impact  of  Federal  budget  deficits 
threatens  to  wreck  many  of  the 
dreams  Americans  have  cherished 
since  the  founding  of  this  Nation.  Ab- 
surdly high  interest  rates,  which  have 
denied  homes  to  many  and  bankrupt- 
ed others,  and  inflation,  which  has 
eroded  the  savings  and  security  of  our 
elderly,  together  have  threatened  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  young  people, 
wage  earners,  parents  of  children,  and 
those  who  have  long  worked  for  a  well 
deserved  retirement. 

It  serves  no  responsible  purpose 
today  simply  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  any  political  party  or  individ- 
ual. The  question  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment fiscal  and  budgetary  policy 
transcends  party  lines  and  partisan  in- 
terests. We  are  talking  about  the  sur- 
vival of  our  free  economy  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  American  way  of 
life. 

Within  the  lifetimes  of  those  of  us  in 
this  Congress,  the  American  people 
have  willingly  shown  the  determina- 
tion to  make  whatever  contribution  or 
sacrifice  found  necessary  to  preserve 
our  security  and  our  freedoms.  If  gen- 
eral sacrifice  is  called  for  to  overcome 
these  terrible  deficit  cycles,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  our  American  people  will 
once  again  prove  their  strength  and 
commitment. 

It  seems  to  me.  though,  that  two 
first  steps  are  essential  to  lay  a  basis 
for  credibility  to  our  efforts  to  get  the 
Government's  house  in  order:  We 
must  review  our  Federal  tax  laws  to 
make  them  simple  and  understandable 


and  we  must  eliminate  unfair  treat- 
ment and  loopholes  to  insure  that  ev- 
eryone, individual  and  corporation, 
pays  his  fair  share:  and  we  must  begin 
to  insure  our  commitment  to  balanc- 
ing Government  revenues  and  expend- 
itures. 

Last  year,  I  was  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  cosponsor  and  vote  for 
the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  balanced  Federal 
budgets.  My  State.  Georgia,  has  oper- 
ated for  decades  under  the  require- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  and.  in  part 
due  to  the  discipline  of  this  require- 
ment, is  today  a  growing  and  healthy 
State.  I  continue  to  believe  this  princi- 
ple of  a  balanced  budget  is  a  sound 
one  upon  which  the  finances  of  this 
U.S.  Government  should  rest. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  also  mention. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  continuing 
and  redoubling  our  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate so  far  as  is  possible  the  waste  and 
fraud  which,  unfortunately,  have 
plagued  Federal  spending.  It  is  wrong 
to  ask  the  American  taxpayer  to  work 
hard  all  his  or  her  life  to  line  the 
pockets  of  anyone  stealing  or  improp- 
erly taking  from  the  Government. 

As  we  rededicate  our  efforts  to 
bringing  sanity  to  Federal  fiscal  policy 
and  to  eliminating  the  budget  deficits, 
let  us  all  approach  our  duties  with  a 
dual  perspective:  The  genuine  rights 
of  the  American  citizens  to  enjoy  a  re- 
sponsible government  spending  reve- 
nues responsibly;  and  the  compassion 
of  a  nation  for  those  truly  in  need  and 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  We  do 
not  need  meat  axes  or  budget  busting. 
We  need  what  is  proclaimed  for  all  the 
world  by  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of 
Georgia:  Wisdom,  justice,  and  modera- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  commend  my  two  colleagues 
from  Ohio  and  California  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  special  orders  they  initiat- 
ed on  the  Federal  budget.  They  pro- 
vided a  forum  for  some  very  interest- 
ing and  enlightening  discussion  that 
was  sorely  needed.  I  regret  that  I  was 
able  to  participate  in  only  one  of  the 
sessions,  but  I  greatly  appreciate  their 
efforts  in  highlighting  the  importance 
of  reducings  current  Federal  deficit 
levels.  Unfortunately,  what  once 
seemed  to  be  deep  congressional  con- 
cern regarding  these  deficits  has  re- 
cently developed  into  a  mood  of  com- 
placency and  resignation. 

This  is  an  issue  that  must  supersede 
political  bantering  and  rhetorical 
wars.  These  large  yearly  budget  defi- 
cits are  threatening  the  health  of  our 
Nation's  economy  and  thus  jeopardiz- 
ing the  very  foundations  upon  which 
this  country  was  built. 

Current  projections  for  fiscal  year 
1984  indicate  a  national  debt  in  excess 
of  $1.6  trillion.  Unless  swift  and  deci- 
sive action  is  taken  immediately.  Fed- 
eral   deficits    for    the    fiscal    1984-88 


period  will  add  an  additional  $1  trillion 
to  this  debt.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1988,  the  Federal  Government  will 
then  owe  more  than  $10,000  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  coun- 
try. 

These  deficits  cannot  be  sustained 
without  adversely  affecting  the  econo- 
my in  several  ways.  First,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  eventually  be 
forced  to  pursue  one  of  two  possible 
avenues  in  regard  to  monetary  policy. 
Both  of  these  options  are  entirely  un- 
acceptable to  me.  The  first  option  is  to 
partially  or  fully  finance  the  debt, 
thereby  increasing  the  money  supply 
and  adding  to  inflationary  pressures. 
We  have  just  recently  emerged  from  a 
period  of  excessively  high  inflation, 
and  cannot  afford  to  return  to  an- 
other. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to 
hold  the  line  on  the  money  supply, 
thereby  pressuring  the  Government  to 
finance  the  debt  by  borrowing  and  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  credit.  This 
would  force  the  Federal  Government 
into  direct  competition  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  available  credit  thus 
driving  up  interest  rates.  It  would  also 
produce  a  crowding  out  of  private  in- 
terests for  available  credit.  Both  of 
these  effects  would  preclude  new  cap- 
ital investment  needed  to  propel  our 
economy  on  to  a  sustainable  growth 
path. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  large 
deficits  on  our  foreign  trade.  Should 
high  interest  rates  accompany  these 
deficits,  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  would  likely  continue  its  cur- 
rent upward  trend  in  international 
currency  markets.  A  stronger  dollar 
would  appreciably  reduce  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  exports  and  encourage 
foreign  producers  to  sell  their  goods  in 
this  country  at  a  time  when  we  are  al- 
ready faced  with  a  substantial  trade 
deficit.  This  will  reduce  productivity, 
depress  income  and  employment,  and 
significantly  injure  exporting  arid 
import-competing  companies  here  in 
the  United  States. 

The  consequences  of  continuing 
these  budget  deficits  are  grave  indeed. 
The  question  should  not  be  whether 
Congress  has  the  courage  to  make  the 
difficult  decisions  necessary  to  reduce 
these  deficits,  but  whether  we  can 
afford  not  to.  This  must  remain  our 
No.  1  priority.* 

*  Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  efforts 
of  my  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Panetta,  and  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Regula  for  organizing  special 
orders  to  call  attention  to  the  No.  1 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today:  Defi- 
cits. 

In  fact,  solving  the  problem  of  our 
burgeoning  budget  deficit  is  the  criti- 


cal domestic  policy  issue  standing  in 
the  path  of  future  economic  recovery. 
As  I  travel  through  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  in  Oregon,  the 
question  most  often  asked  by  mill 
workers  in  Toledo,  by  fishermen  in  As- 
toria, and  by  small  businessmen  in 
Beaverton  is  this:  Is  the  recovery 
going  to  be  a  strong  one,  is  it  going  to 
be  sustainable,  and  is  it  one  that  can 
bring  us  out  of  one  of  the  deepest  eco- 
nomic holes  we  have  been  in  for  dec- 
ades? 

When  we  look  at  the  statistics  of 
what  we  have  been  through  in  terms 
of  bank  failures,  financial  institutions 
which  have  been  merged,  jobs  which 
have  been  lost,  some  of  which,  frankly, 
will  never  come  back,  I  think  we  have 
paid  a  very  dear  price  to  reach  this 
point  at  which  we  might  just  be  able 
to  see  economic  recovery. 

Those  who  have  survived  the  reces- 
sion have  every  right  to  expect  a  re- 
covery that  rewards  them  for  one  of 
the  sharpest  sacrifices  the  economy 
has  been  put  through  in  decades.  And 
I  believe  the  recovery  can  be  sus- 
tained. I  believe  the  policymakers  in 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch 
owe  those  who  have  survived  by  being 
as  skillful  as  they  have  during  this  re- 
cession a  recovery  which  rewards  their 
enterprise  and  nurtures  those  who  are 
picking  up  the  pieces  now  and  are 
trying  to  put  it  all  back  together 
again. 

But  to  be  quite  frank,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  thing  standing  in  the  way 
of  a  prolonged  and  sustained  economic 
recovery— deficits.  Structural  deficits, 
deficits  which  are  estimated,  conserv- 
atively, at  $200  billion.  Not  only  this 
year,  but  next  year,  the  year  after 
that,  and,  in  David  Stockman's  words, 
as  far  forward  into  the  future  as  the 
eye  can  see.  These  Federal  budget 
deficits  have  driven  up  interest  rates, 
which  have  in  turn  devasted  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  housing  industry, 
the  wood  products  industry,  and  other 
credit  sensitive  businesses. 

As  is  illustrated  by  the  close  coop- 
eration of  my  colleagues  from  Ohio 
and  California  who  have  organized 
this  special  order,  this  is  a  problem 
which  knows  no  political  bounds.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  your  world  revolves 
around  capital  formation  or  whether 
it  revolves  around  providing  social 
services  to  help  the  needy.  Neither  of 
those  things  will  happen  if  budget 
deficits  of  $200  billion  are  allowed  to 
occur.  If.  in  5  years'  time,  we  amass  an 
additional  $1  trillion  to  the  national 
debt,  on  top  of  the  current  accumulat- 
ed $1  trillion  debt,  neither  of  those 
things  will  occur.  Neither  of  those 
things  will  occur  if  Government  bor- 
rowing absorbs  78  percent  of  the  total 
savings  pool  of  this  country,  which  is 
where  we  will  be  if  our  deficits  grow 
unabated. 


You  cannot  help  your  fellow  man 
and  you  cannot  form  capital  to  get  the 
business  machinery  of  this  country 
going  if  debt  service  alone  becomes 
one  of  the  major  items  in  the  Federal 
budget.  And  neither  of  those  things 
will  happen  if  interest  rates  destroy 
the  principal  source  of  wealth  needed 
to  make  this  country  the  kind  of  socie- 
ty I  think  we  all  want  it  to  be. 

This  is  why  I  feel  it  is  so  important 
for  responsible  members  of  both  par- 
ties to  join  in  an  effort  to  bring  our 
fiscal  policy  under  control.  If  we  fail  in 
this  effort,  or  even  worse  if  we  contin- 
ue on  our  present  course  as  if  there 
were  no  problem,  we  will  be  courting  a 
financial  and  economic  crisis  which 
will  shred  the  social  fabric  of  this 
country,  making  the  riots  of  the  1960's 
and  1970's  look  like  small  potatoes. 

And  what  stands  in  the  way  of  deci- 
sive action  which  can  reduce  the  size 
of  the  deficits  which  loom  on  the  hori- 
zon? There  has  certainly  been  no  lack 
of  ideas  as  to  how  the  deficit  can  best 
be  reduced. 

My  conservative  friends  suggest  that 
we  only  need  to  cut  nondefense  discre- 
tionary spending  further  in  order  to 
bring  the  budget  into  balance,  al- 
though with  the  magnitude  of  the 
deficits  which  we  face  you  could  shut 
down  every  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  exception  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  still  face 
a  $20-  to  $30-billion  deficit.  Some 
would  even  advocate  amending  the 
Constitution  to  require  balanced  budg- 
ets as  if  by  magic  that  would  provide 
the  votes  to  pass  the  legislation  which 
will  cut  these  deficits. 

My  liberal  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  similarly  refuse  to  consider 
changes  in  entitlement  programs 
which  will  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
substantial  savings  needed  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  There  are  still  too  many 
sacred  cows,  despite  substantial  budget 
cuts,  in  the  area  of  domestic  spending. 
What  we  have  on  our  hands  is  a 
state  of  paralysis,  legislative  gridlock, 
in  which  the  political  muscle  of  vari- 
ous factions  within  both  political  par- 
ties has  been  applied  skillfully  enough 
to  bring  both  sides  to  this  state  of  pa- 
ralysis. 

It  is  imperative  that  something  be 
done  to  break  through.  There  are 
dogmas  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
which  must  be  broken.  Something  has 

to  give.  ^    .J     ^.  , 

But  if  we  can  form  a  Presidential 
commission  to  deal  with  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  social  security,  and  we  did 
and,  if  we  can  form  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  intractable 
and  vexing  problems  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  we  have,  and  if  we  can  form  a 
Presidential  commission  to  deal  with 
strategic  forces— the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission—which we  have  done,  then  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  an  argument  for 
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using  this  "secret  weapon"  on  the 
most  critical  problem  facing  not  only 
the  domestic  structure  of  this  Nations 
economy  and  strength,  but  also,  ulti- 
mately, Its  foreign  strength  as  well. 

We  should  be  able  to  bring  the  lead- 
ership together  from  both  parties.  In 
the  executive  branch  and  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  have  a  national  commission 
composed  in  a  way  that  represents  bal- 
ance to  come  forwau-d  with  a  deficit  re- 
duction package  which  will  be  bal- 
anced and,  most  importantly,  will  com- 
mand the  support  necessary  to  pass 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  feel  a  solution  to  this  is  critical  and 
I  am  alarmed  by  the  prospect  that  the 
inertia  which  has  set  in  will  continue. 
This  is  why  I  will  be  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  up  such  a  commission.  Pat- 
terned after  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  a  Responsible 
Budget  calls  upon  the  President,  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  nominate  a 
15-meraber  commission  charged  with 
reviewing  all  elements  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  causes  of  the  cyclical 
and  structural  budget  deficits  and 
come  forward  with  a  set  of  options  for 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  task  facing 
Congress,  and  the  most  important.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  breaking  this  gridlock  and  set- 
ting up  such  a  commission  to  contact 
me  and  cosponsor  this  resolution.  It  is 
crucial  that  we  act  now.* 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  we  have  seen  hopeful 
signs  of  economic  recovery.  Unemploy- 
ment and  interest  rates  have  fallen, 
while  housing  starts  and  domestic 
auto  sales  are  up  from  a  year  ago. 
However,  there  is  still  an  ominous 
cloud  on  the  economic  horizon.  Many 
economists  believe  that  our  country's 
economy  is  courting  disaster  due  to 
severe  and  unrelenting  borrowing  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Federal 
Government  alone  will  borrow  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  all  the  pri- 
vate savings  available  for  lending  and 
investment.  Washington  is  by  far  the 
largest  borrower  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  the  world.  Federal  borrowing  de- 
mands are  likely  to  reach  the  point 
where  Government  is  taking  nearly  all 
the  money  available  for  lending.  The 
resulting  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates  will  t)e  severe.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  raising  interest  rates  would  be 
to  increase  the  money  supply  and 
monetize  the  debt,  but  this  would 
translate  directly  into  inflation. 

Structural  deficits  will  seriously 
damage  if  not  destroy  our  fragile  eco- 
nomic recovery.  By  1986,  the  national 
debt  will  reach  the  $2  trillion  level. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  continue  on  the 
present  course  of  borrowing.  It  is  im- 


perative for  Government  spending  to 
be  brought  under  strict  control. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  some  hard 
choices  to  make,  but  they  are  choices 
we  must  make.  I  believe  we  must  care- 
fully scrutinize  every  aspect  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  make  prudent  and 
fair  adjustments  in  expenditures,  enti- 
tlement programs,  and  taxes.  Most  im- 
portantly, we  must  put  an  end  to  defi- 
cit spending— that  is  the  only  way,  in 
my  judgment,  to  find  a  practical  and 
workable  solution  to  our  current  fi- 
nancial chaos,  and  to  lead  our  country 
into  a  lasting  recovery.* 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


HONORING  AMERICAN  VICTIMS 
OF  KAL  FLIGHT  007 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McCand- 
LESS)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  my  initial  outrage  at  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  KAL  flight  007,  my  reac- 
tion was  that  of  sadness,  for  the  sense- 
less waste  of  269  innocent  lives. 

Despite  the  condition  of  East-West 
relations,  there  was  no  reason  for  such 
an  unprovoked  act  of  aggression. 

It  remains  inconceivable  how  anyone 
could  give  the  command  to  end  so 
many  innocent  lives  since,  and  I  quote 
one  high  ranking  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficial—the airliner  was  only  1  minute 
away  from  leaving  Soviet  airspace. 

Discussion  has  centered  on  retalia- 
tion and  retribution.  At  times  the  fact 
that  62  of  our  fellow  Americans  per- 
ished on  the  flight  is  lost  in  speeches 
denouncing  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
Members  of  Congress,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  honor  and  recognize  each  and 
every  one  of  the  62  Americans. 

We  owe  th6m  that  much. 

The  surviving  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies should  know  that  we  think  of 
each  person  separately  and  as  much 
more  than  the  tragic  results  of  Soviet 
thinking. 

Death  is  often  not  understood.  De- 
spite the  strength  of  our  religious  con- 
victions, we  often  question  the  end  of 
a  life.  When  death  occurs  at  the  hands 
of  an  aggressor  country,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  accept. 

The  individuals  on  KAL  flight  007 
did  nothing  to  cause  their  death.  They 
were  each  on  that  plane  attempting  to 
fulfill  a  personal  dream. 

Some  were  on  business,  others  vaca- 
tioning. Some  had  lived  a  full  life, 
while  others  had  just  begun. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  no  right  to 
take  any  of  them  from  us. 

I  had  wanted  to  mention  something 
special  about  each  individual,  but  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  deaths  and  because  I  respect 
the  right  of  the  surviving  families  to 
their  privacy,  I  will  not  be  able  to  do 
this. 


I  will,  however,  make  mention  of  all 
the  names  as  I  have  received  them 
from  the  State  Department. 

After  I  read  the  names,  and  before 
my  colleagues  add  their  sentiments,  I 
hope  you  will  join  me  in  a  moment  of 
silence  to  remember  these  Americans: 

Diane  Lebow  Arlyadej,  New  York. 

Sammy  Ariyadej.  New  York. 

James  Beim.  New  York. 

Richard  J.  Bevins,  New  York. 

Eleanor  Bissel.  Michigan. 

Eusebio  Bolante.  New  Jersey. 

Kathy  Brown-Spier.  Washington. 

James  H.  Burgess.  South  Carolina. 

Susan  L.  Campbell.  Massachusetts. 

Maria  Elizabeth  I.  Carrasco.  New  York. 

Christian  Carrasco.  New  York. 

Joyce  Chambers,  Michigan. 

Celita  Chuapoco.  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Chuapoco,  New  Jersey. 

Mary  Chuapoco.  New  Jersey. 

Alfred  Cruz.  New  York. 

Marie  Culp.  Michigan. 

Lucille  Dawson,  Massachusetts. 

Stanley  Dorman.  New  York. 

Sarah  Draughn. 

Richard  Ellgen. 

Alice  Ephraimson-Abt.  New  Jersey. 

Lillian  Fitzpatrick.  Rhode  Island. 

Carol  Grenfell.  New  York. 

Noelle  Grenfell.  New  York. 

Stacey  Grenfell.  New  York. 

Tara  Guevara. 

Thomas  Homlaor. 

Hyong  Yung  Hong,  South  Carolina. 

Hazel  James,  Michigan. 

Jacob  Katz.  New  York. 

Allen  Kohn.  Kentucky. 

Lillian  Kohn,  Kentucky. 

Muriel  Kole.  New  York. 

Jong  J.  Lim.  New  Jersey. 

Alden  Lombard.  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  Lombard.  Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  McDonald.  Georgia. 

Mark  McGetrick.  Connecticut. 

Kevin  McNiff.  Massachusetts. 

Christa  Metcalf. 

Rita  Metcalf. 

Edna  Miller.  Michigan. 

Cecelia  Ocampo,  New  York. 

Corazon  Ocampo,  New  York. 

Susan  Ocampo,  New  York. 

John  Oldham.  Maryland. 

William  Oren,  New  York. 

Graham  Park.  California. 

Sara  Park,  California. 

Raymond  Petroski.  New  Jersey. 

Rebecca  Scruton. 

Jessie  Slaton.  Michigan. 

Anna  Song.  New  York. 

Irene  Sleekier.  New  York. 

Stuart  Sleekier.  New  York. 

Frances  Mae  Swift,  New  York. 

Michael  Truppin.  Massachusetts. 

Ming  Tsan  Weng,  Ohio. 

Sirena  WuDunn.  New  York. 

Chung  Soo  Yoo.  Pennsylvania. 

Margaret  Zarif.  Michigan. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCANDLESS)  for  being  so 
thoughtful  in  arranging  a  special 
order  today  in  memory  of  the  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  who  were 
the  victims  of  Soviet  brutality  while 
traveling  as  passengers  on  KAL  flight 


007.  This  heinous  crime  cannot  go  un- 
noticed or  unpunished.  Earlier  this 
week  we  paid  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia,  Larry 
McDonald;  today  our  thoughts  are 
with  the  friends  and  families  of  the 
268  other  passengers  whose  lives  were 
cut  short  in  such  a  tragic  and  inhu- 
man manner.  One  of  my  constituents, 
William  Oren,  of  Middletown,  N.Y., 
was  among  those  victims.  Mr.  Oren 
was  a  young  husband  and  the  father 
of  a  17-month-old  infant.  Along  with 
many  others  who  gathered  at  his  me- 
morial service  last  week  in  Middle- 
town,  N.Y..  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
outpouring  of  love  and  concern  ex- 
pressed by  his  many  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  take  this 
appropriate  opportunity  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
that  I  had  the  occasion  to  deliver  at 
the  Oren  memorial  service,  which  in- 
cluded a  condolence  message  from  our 
Vice  President,  George  Bush. 
The  remarks  follow: 
Rabbi  Schwabb,  Mrs.  Oren,  Friends.  We 
are  gathered  here,  on  this  National  Day  of 
Mourning,  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  neigh- 
bor, a  member  of  our  community,  William 
Oren,  who,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was 
taken  from  us  by  a  hostile  nation's  act  of 
aggression. 

William  Oren  will  be  remembered  by 
many  as  a  friend,  as  a  dedicated  fellow 
worker  and  by  his  family  as  a  loving  hus- 
band and  devoted  father. 

He  will  be  remembered  by  our  nation  and 
by  the  world,  along  with  his  268  fellow  pas- 
sengers of  KAL  flight  007,  as  a  victim  of  a 
barbaric,  criminal  act  by  a  hostile  sovereign 
power— the  Soviet  Union. 

Mrs.  Oren,  Vice  President  Bush  has  asked 
me  to  deliver  to  you  his  message: 

The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  September  9,  1983. 
Mrs.  William  Oren, 
Middletown.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Oren:  Our  prayers  are  with 
you  during  this  tragic  time.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  loss  of  your  husband  are  an 
outrage,  rallying  mankinds  sense  of  justice. 
All  sorrow  is  essentially  personal,  but  in 
this  critical  case,  your  sorrow  is  deeply 
shared  by  all  of  us.  Your  grief  is  human- 
ity's, touching  the  hearts  of  people  around 
the  world. 

Barbara  and  I  join  in  this  collective  ex- 
pression of  condolences.  May  God's  peace  be 
with  you  during  this  painful  hour. 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

Today  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  speak  of  ret- 
ribution. Over  this  past  week  we  have  heard 
many  words  condemning  the  shooting  down 
of  the  Korean  passenger  plane. 

And.  sadly,  we  have  heard  too  of  the 
abominations  brought  upon  the  innocent 
who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  sufer- 
ing  and  death  they  have  had  to  undergo. 

Bill  Oren  was  a  peace  loving  man,  living  in 
harmony  with  his  family  and  neighbors.  He 
committed  no  crime,  yet  a  hostile,  criminal 
act  was  inflicted  upon  him  and  his  family. 

This  tragic  event  has  imposed  a  severe 
burden  on  the  Oren  family. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  provide  any  rea- 
sonable explanation  for  this  abominable 
event.  We  may  never  learn  all  the  facts. 


But  what  we  can  do  Is  to  reach  out  to  the 
Oren  family  and  to  the  families  of  the  other 
victims  of  this  downed  airliner— to  help 
them  In  their  hour  of  need,  to  comfort 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  to  listen  and  to  help 
them  seek  reparations  for  their  loss. 

The  Talmud,  a  great  source  of  inspiration 
In  moments  like  this,  tells  us  a  story: 

•A  wise  man  said:  Do  not  rejoice  over  a 
ship  that  is  setting  out  to  sea,  for  you 
cannot  know  what  storms  it  may  encounter, 
what  fearful  dangers  it  may  have  to  endure 
.  .  .  but  rejoice  over  a  ship  that  has  safely 
reached  port,  and  brings  home  all  its  pas- 
sengers in  peace. 

■And  this  is  the  way  of  the  world:  When  a 
child  is  bom,  all  rejoice.  .  .  .  When  a  man  or 
woman  dies,  all  weep.  .  .  .  We  should  do  the 
opposite.  ...  No  one  can  tell  what  trials  and 
travails  await  a  child:  Bui  when  a  mortal 
dies  In  peace,  we  should  rejoice,  for  he  has 
completed  his  long  journey,  and  is  leaving 
this  world  with  the  imperishable  crown  of  a 
good  name." 

KAL  007  encountered  a  storm  of  hostili- 
ty—preventing it  from  reaching  port. 

But  William  Oren  and  his  fellow  passen- 
gers have  now  reached  their  ultimate  desti- 
nation. They  are  at  rest.  Let  us  gain  some 
strength  and  meaning  from  their  loss. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  fully  explain  to 
Bill's  young  son,  Joseph,  what  really  hap- 
pened to  his  father  and  why  it  happened. 

And  it  may  take  a  lifetime  to  sort  out  all 
the  reasons  and  all  the  explanations. 

We  hope  it  is  of  some  consolation  to  you, 
Maureen,  and  to  your  family  that  the  world 
shares  your  loss  and  that  the  world  is  out- 
raged over  the  criminality  of  this  act. 

The  Talmud  says: 

"In  death  two  worlds  meet  with  a  kiss: 
The  world  going  out  and  the  future  coming 

In." 

We  know  how  much  William  was  loved  by 
his  family,  friends  and  fellow  workers. 

We  know  he  left  memories  which  cannot 
be  taken  from  you. 

May  you  be  somewhat  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  each  day  will  help  to  ease  your 
pain,  making  life  a  little  easier.  And  may  we. 
and  the  entire  world,  learn  and  benefit  from 
this  tragic  event. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  we  must  take  the  time  today  to 
speak  about  the  loss  of  life  aboard 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Richard 
Bevins,  was  aboard  flight  007  on  busi- 
ness to  Seoul.  Mr.  Bevins  lived  in  the 
town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  County, 
N.Y.,  and  left  behind  a  loving  wife  and 
two  small  children.  Mrs.  Bevins  and 
her  family  attended  the  memorial 
service  at  the  National  Cathedral,  and 
I  was  impressed  by  the  strength  of 
character  demonstrated  by  the  family. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  who 
helped  the  Bevins  through  this  diffi- 
cult time  besides  her  friends  and 
family.  New  York  State  Assemblyman 
Bill  Larkin  was  instrumental  in  alert- 
ing the  Bevins  to  the  memorial  service 
and  in  contacting  my  office  to  help  co- 
ordinate their  trip  to  Washington. 
Free  air  travel  was  provided  by  Jim 


Aspin,  president  of  Air  Vector,  from 
Stewart  Airport  in  Orange  County  to 
Washington    National    Airport.    The 
Chrysler  Corp.  loaned  to  my  office  a 
limousine    to    transport    the    Bevins 
family  in  Washington  for  the  day.  My 
good  friend  and  colleague  Ben  Oilman 
offered  his  comfort  and  assistance  as 
the    former    Representative    of    New 
Windsor.  I  know  that  this  volunteer 
effort  by  concerned  citizens  and  com- 
panies was  extremely  helpful  to  the 
Bevins  family  in  coping  with  their  loss. 
Last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unanimously  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution  353  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  debate,  many  of  my 
colleagues    expressed   their    revulsion 
and  outrage  at  the  complete  disregard 
of  life  evidenced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  shooting  down  the  Korean  plane. 
There  can  never  be  an  adequate  expla- 
nation  for   this   incident.   Compensa- 
tion, apology,  and  serious  efforts  to 
prevent  further  acts  of  this  nature  are 
the  very  least  we  should  demand  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  stated  in  House 
Joint   Resolution   353.    At    the   same 
time,  I  share  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  use  good  judgment  and 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  this  tragedy. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  and  I  am 
sure  many  other  Americans,  have  writ- 
ten letters  strongly  condemning  the 
barbaric  Soviet  action.  I  certainly  un- 
derstand the  view  that  we  should  cut 
off  all  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  expel  all  diplomats.  However,  we 
must  do  what  is  in  our  best  interests. 
The  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  the  same 
world  is  a  fact  of  life.  Each  must  deal 
with  the  other.  Both  nations  have  the 
capacity  to  destroy  the  world  many 
times  over.  It  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  the  basis  for  a  relationship 
and  communication  from  which  we 
can  have  clear  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  other's  policies  and 
pursuits.  I  share  the  President's  view 
that  nuclear  disarmament  talks  are 
too  important  to  postpone  or  elimi- 
nate. I  also  feel  that  in  light  of  the 
latest  actions  by  the  Soviet  leadership, 
we  should  make  our  points  more  force- 
fully and  not  give  in  to  Soviet  propos- 
als that  are  unreasonable. 

No  one  can  question  President  Rea- 
gan's anti-Communist  feelings.  I  am 
proud  that  the  President  has  conduct- 
ed himself  with  restraint  and  diploma- 
cy, recognizing  that  we  cannot  permit 
this  situation  to  escalate  into  an 
armed  conflict.  This  is  an  internation- 
al problem,  and  the  President  is 
making  every  effort  to  turn  world 
opinion  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
their  actions,  and  their  philosophy. 

It  is  also  important  to  remind  the 
world  that  this  type  of  unreasoned 
and  automatic  response  could  occur 
only  in  a  country  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  Democracies  throughout  the 
world  shudder  at  the  thought  of  kill- 
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Ing  innocent  civilians,  even  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  were  part  of  a  spy  mis- 
sion. Evidence  of  such  a  mission  will 
most  certainly  be  fabricated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  fact  the  ground- 
work for  this  claim  has  already  been 
laid.  I  do  not  think  the  Soviet  Union 
was  prepared  for  the  world's  outrage, 
and  we  should  take  every  opportunity 
to  emphasize  that  without  continued 
pressure,  changes  in  international 
aviation  procedures,  and  stern  warn- 
ings to  Western  pilots,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  could  happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
remain  astonished  at  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  shooting  down  of  flight 
007.  Each  day  we  hear  of  acts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  harass  U.S.  ships  in 
international  waters  as  we  search  for 
key  flight  data  from  the  black  boxes 
that  went  down  on  the  plane.  The  re- 
action to  and  the  continuing  denial  of 
responsibility  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  matter  convinces  me  that  they  are 
unfit  for  the  family  of  nations. 

I  again  regret  the  tremendous  waste 
of  valuable  human  lives  and  resources, 
such  as  Mr.  Richard  Bevins.  I  sat 
through  the  moving  service  at  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  with  his  wife  and 
family,  and  having  felt  their  loss, 
remain  angry  and  appalled  by  the 
entire  incident  and  deeply  moved  by 
the  tragedy  that  has  struck  innocent 
people  such  as  the  Bevins. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  the  courtesies  extended  in 
permitting  us  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

I  feel  compelled  to  participate  in 
this  special  order,  of  course,  because 
tragically  in  my  district  I  lost  five  of 
my  constituents  on  flight  007.  So  there 
is  a  great  sadness  in  my  community 
over  that  tragedy,  and  I  am  here  with 
a  very  heavy  heart.  We  are  trying  to 
console  the  families  as  best  we  can, 
but  it  is  very  difficult.  I  think  this  is 
one  way  that  we  can  help  a  little  bit, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  putting  this  special  order  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007  has  taken  on  many 
dimensions  since  that  moonlit  night 
almost  3  weeks  ago.  The  first  reactions 
were  a  mixture  of  shock,  horror, 
anger,  and  friistration.  The  world  was 
immediately  confronted  with  an  act  so 
heinous  that  it  was  at  first  difficult  to 
react  in  any  way  commensurate  with 
the  deed.  After  the  initial  disbelief 
started  to  fade,  we  began  to  analyze 
the  situation  with  greater  purpose  and 
clarity.  We  have  attempted  to  analyze 
Soviet  behavior  from  both  a  political 
and  a  military  standpoint.  We  have 
closely  scrutinized  our  own  intelli- 
gence network  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Japanese.  We  have  pondered  many 
questions,     some     unanswerable.     No 


matter  where  our  thoughts  and  que- 
ries lead  us,  we  always  arrive  at  the 
same  irrefutable  conclusion— 269  men, 
women,  and  children,  61  of  whom  were 
American,  lost  their  lives  that  night. 

We  have  by  no  means  ignored  the 
human  dimension.  Quite  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  vast  outpouring  of 
sjmnpathy  from  every  segment  of  this 
great  country  and  from  around  the 
globe.  The  outrage  and  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  that  flows  from  this  inci- 
dent remind  us  that  these  victims  had 
their  futures  taken  away,  not  only 
their  personal  futures,  but  those  of 
the  families  left  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  five  of  my  constituents  who 
were  aboard  flight  007.  The  story  of 
these  people  is  not  unlike  the  264 
other  stories  of  fractured  families,  lost 
opportunities,  and  absolute  despair. 
However,  the  two  affected  families  on 
Staten  Island  have  experienced  unique 
agonies  and  tribulations.  For  Edward 
Ocampo,  who  lost  his  wife,  Suellen, 
two  children,  Corazon,  4,  and  Cecilia, 
2,  and  his  mother-in-law,  Jovita 
Putong,  the  future  is  something 
frightening  and  uncertain.  The  four 
members  of  the  Ocampo  family  were 
on  their  way  to  Manila  to  attend  a  fu- 
neral for  Mrs.  Putong's  sister.  Now 
Edward  Ocampo  must  go  on  without 
his  most  cherished  loved  ones  because 
of  this  senseless  act. 

Lee  Sik  Kim,  25,  was  also  aboard 
flight  007.  He  was  a  Korean  student 
studying  at  Wagner  College  on  Staten 
Island.  He  had  decided  to  return  to  his 
homeland  to  finish  his  undergraduate 
studies  and  planned  to  return  to  this 
country  after  completing  his  work  in 
Korea.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
what  it  must  have  been  like  for  Mr. 
Kim's  brother,  Dyong  Hyan  Kim,  who 
saw  his  brother  leave  Staten  Island  to 
travel  back  to  his  homeland  to  contin- 
ue work  on  his  professional  future, 
only  to  be  intercepted  by  a  force  that 
possessed  neither  right  nor  reason  to 
decide  Mr.  Kim's  future  for  him. 

The  saddest  thing  about  this  whole 
tragedy  is  that  no  matter  what  repara- 
tions we  exact  or  what  sanctions  we 
apply,  we  will  never  be  able  to  place 
the  four  Ocampos  and  Lee  Sik  Kim 
back  together  with  their  families,  en- 
joying all  those  things  that  a  full  life 
has  to  offer.  So  then,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, what  can  we  do  to  best  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  who  perished  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan?  Certainly,  this  gathering 
here  tonight  is  a  small  part  of  the 
answer  to  that  question.  America's  re- 
sponse, as  well  as  the  response  of  the 
world  community,  should  all  be  viewed 
not  only  in  terms  of  international  law 
and  principle  but  also  in  terms  of  a 
global  respect  for  human  life.  We  have 
a  conunon  responsibility  to  the  inno- 
cent passengers  on  that  plane  to 
insure  that  such  a  travesty  of  human 
values  is  never  repeated. 


Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  MOLINARI). 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  called  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  "a  day  which  will  live  in 
infamy." 

For  38  years  since  World  War  II,  no 
ememy  of  the  United  States  dared  to 
launch  a  cold-blooded  attack  on  hun- 
dreds of  American  civilians.  In  more 
than  6  decades  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations, in  cold  war  and  alliance,  in  de- 
tente and  deep  freeze,  the  Soviet 
rulers  had  never  slaughtered  61  un- 
armed Americans  in  one  murderous 
blow.  Not  till  3  weeks  ago.  September 
1,  1983,  was  also  'a  day  which  will  live 
in  infamy." 

Many  words  have  been  uttered 
claiming  the  Soviets  suffer  from  para- 
noia, because  they  fear  American 
power.  Does  that  make  sense? 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  we  were  im- 
mensely stronger  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States  was  sole  pos- 
sessor of  atomic  weapons;  the  Soviets 
had  none.  Why  were  not  they  para- 
noid then? 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Soviet  advisers 
or  troops  were  not  in  Cuba,  or  Afghan- 
istan, or  Vietnam,  or  Angola,  or  Ethio- 
pia, or  Nicaragua.  Thirty-five  years 
ago,  the  Soviet  Navy  had  not  turned 
the  Mediterranean  into  a  Russian 
lake,  outnumbering  our  forces  there,  3 
to  2.  Today  the  Soviets  have  more  ves- 
sels of  war  roaming  every  sea  on  the 
globe  than  any  other  nation. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  America  had 
never  lost  a  war:  we  were  thought  to 
be  invincible.  Today  this  is  no  longer 
so. 

The  Soviet  problem,  of  course,  is  not 
paranoia— it  is  arrogance.  The  arro- 
gance of  those  who  think  a  vast 
empire  and  powerful  arms  give  them  a 
license  to  act  like  international  gang- 
sters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  civilized  nations  live  by 
certain  simple,  elementary  standards 
in  their  behavior  with  other  nations. 
Civilized  nations,  for  instance,  do  not 
shoot  unarmed  passenger  planes  out 
of  the  sky  and  they  do  not  boast  they 
would  do  it  again.  Only  two  sorts  of 
people  do  these  things:  Savages  and 
the  arrogsmt.  The  Soviet  rulers  are 
both. 

I  was  proud  of  our  President's  delib- 
erate actions  in  responding  to  this 
atrocity.  He  has  shown  that  self-re- 
straint is  the  essence  of  civility.  The 
dramatic  contrast  between  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's coolness  under  provocation,  and 
Mr.  Gromyko's  lunatic  threats,  shows 
clearly  how  different  civilization  is 
from  barbarism.  It  reminds  us  that  our 
Nation's  eternal  mission  is  inseparable 
from  the  cause  of  civilized  humanity 
everywhere. 

Moreover,  the  President's  one  act  in 
closing  down  Aeroflot  is  a  severe  blow 
to    Soviet    espionage    in    the    United 


States.  Yet  we  must  be  concerned  that 
Premier  Andropov  does  not  mistake 
self-restraint  for  exhaustion.  I  cannot 
help  believing  some  further  actions  is 
called  for,  on  our  part  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Is  there  any  reason  we  must  have 
Soviet  ballet  dancers  and  cultural  dele- 
gations In  our  country?  Let  them  stay 
at  home  within  Mr.  Gromyko's  sacred 
borders. 

I  suggest  the  Federal  Government 
consider  buying  up  our  banks'  compro- 
mised loans  to  Iron  Curtain  countries 
at  a  50-percent  discount,  and  declare 
them  in  default.  Let  the  Kremlin 
worry  about  propping  up  the  econo- 
mies of  their  European  colonial  satel- 
lites. They  will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween saving  their  empire  or  spending 
more  on  their  military— a  tough 
choice. 

I  certainly  believe  the  administra- 
tion should  put  every  ounce  of  effort 
into  convincing  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  nations  to  shut  down  Aeroflot 
indefinitely.  This  way  they  can  reduce 
Soviet  free  world  penetration,  compli- 
cate life  for  the  KGB,  and  condemn 
Soviet  barbarity.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  four  of  the  victims  of 
KAL  flight  007  who  resided  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  commend  my  col- 
league, Mr.  McCANDLESS,  for  allowing 
us  the  opportunity  to  honor  the  vic- 
tims of  this  tragedy. 

The  realization  that  four  of  my  con- 
stituents—Edgardo  and  Prisca  Cruz  of 
Irvington,  N.J.  and  Eusebio  and  Maria 
N.  Bolante  of  East  Orange— were  pas- 
sengers on  the  plane  brought  the 
entire  incident  to  an  even  more  per- 
sonal note.  In  addition  to  my  feelings 
of  outrage  about  this  terrible  action,  I 
could  also  feel  the  personal  pain  and 
anguish  of  the  Cruz  and  Bolante  fami- 
lies. 

For  the  Cruz  family,  the  tragedy  was 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  Frisca  Cruz  was 
trying  to  reunite  her  family  in  Amer- 
ica, and  wanted  to  bring  six  of  her 
children  who  lived  in  the  Philippines 
to  this  country.  Her  oldest  son.  who  is 
an  American  citizen,  asked  for  my  help 
in  continuing  his  mother's  dream  of 
bringing  her  children  here.  With  the 
assistance  of  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith,  we  are  successful- 
ly arranging  for  the  Cruz  children  to 
come  to  America.  This  was,  of  course, 
the  least  that  we  could  do  for  the  vic- 
tims of  this  senseless  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  express  our  sorrow  and  sour 
sympathy  to  all  of  the  victims'  fami- 
lies. I  hope  that  they  know,  however, 
that  our  thoughts  are  with  them  in 
this  time  of  grief.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  21 
days  the  world  has  mourned  the  sense- 
less deaths  of  269  people  who  were 
ruthlessly  killed  when  the  Soviets  shot 


down  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  The 
Soviet  action  demonstrates  a  blatant 
disregard  for  human  life  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  justification  for  shoot- 
ing down  an  unarmed  civilian  plane.  It 
is  an  outrage  that  these  lives  were  so 
brutally  taken. 

Individuals  of  14  nationalities  lost 
their  lives  on  that  airliner.  Sixty-one 
of  these  were  U.S.  citizens.  One  of 
them  lived  in  my  congressional  district 
in  Montgomery  County,  Md.  His  name 
was  John  Rochester  Oldham. 

John  Oldham  was  27  years  old  when 
that  flight  went  down.  He  had  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  and  Columbia 
Law  School.  He  had  won  a  Fulbright 
scholarship  and  studied  in  Geneva.  He 
had  worked  for  two  Washington,  D.C., 
law  firms,  and  a  serious  interest  in 
international  affairs  prompted  him  to 
make  plans  to  study  Chinese  language 
and  law  at  Beijing  University. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  life  of  John 
Oldham,  and  upon  the  loss  of  these 
269  lives,  I  feel  personally  the  impact 
of  this  tragedy  and  realize  how  much 
we,  as  Americans,  have  lost  and  what 
the  world  has  lost.  John  Oldham  has 
been  described  by  friends  as  "very 
warm"  and  "really  committed  to  *  *  * 
helping  people."  It  is  clear  that  he  had 
a  very  significant  influence  on  people's 
lives.  He  was  making  his  way  and  pur- 
suing the  goals  that  were  important  to 
him.  He  was  an  individual  who  made  a 
difference. 

This  is  what  the  United  States  is  all 
about.  Whether  one  calls  it  democra- 
cy, or  human  rights,  or  freedom,  or 
justice,  there  is,  associated  with  each, 
a  fundamental  respect  for  the  individ- 
ual and  the  highest  regard  for  the 
worth  of  individual  potential.  Having 
opportunities,  developing  potential, 
pursuing  interests,  defending  ideals, 
working  toward  a  goal,  committing 
oneself  for  a  purpose:  these  are  all  the 
basis  for  positive  change  in  our  own 
society  and  are  the  avenues  that  each 
of  us  take  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  world  around  us.  John  Oldham 
was  doing  this. 

John  Oldham  was  good  to  people;  he 
helped  them.  He  went  out  of  his  way, 
delaying  his  departure  from  the 
United  States,  to  find  housing  for  vis- 
iting Chinese  scholars,  after  others 
had  failed  to  find  housing.  He  wanted 
to  be  involved  with  people  and  do 
what  he  could  to  make  their  way 
easier. 

John  Oldham  promoted  understand- 
ing. He  was  committed  to  working  in 
international  affairs  and  he  under- 
stood the  value  and  importance  of 
learning  about  people,  cultures,  coun- 
tries very  different  from  our  own.  He 
realized  how  languages  can  open  the 
door  to  an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  world. 

John  Oldham  was  moving  forward. 
He  ioiew  what  was  important  in  life 
and  went  after  it.  He  had  a  good  edu- 
cation, but  wanted  to  learn  more. 


One  of  John  Oldham's  law  profes- 
sors described  him  (as  he  is  quoted  in 
the  Washington  Post)  like  this: 

He  was  the  very  definition  of  outgoing- 
very  warm,  gregarious,  sunny.  He  always 
had  a  smile  for  everyone. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  received  confirmation 
...  we  just  all  thought  it  could  not  end  this 
way.  for  someone  who  was  so  vibrant  and 
thought  friendship  was  the  best  way. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  such  a 
promising  young  man  was  killed.  I 
wish  I  could  have  known  him;  we 
shared  a  strong  interest  in  internation- 
al affairs  and  had  both  studied  in 
Geneva.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  he 
was  a  wonderful  human  being. 

John  Oldham  would  have,  most  cer- 
tainly, helped  to  make  this  world 
better.  He  had  so  much  to  offer.  My 
own  hope  is  that  we  will  remember  his 
commitment  and  let  his  life  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us.» 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  House  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  Union's  cold,  calculated, 
and  criminal  destruction  of  KAL  007. 
The  resolution  clearly  expressed  our 
Nation's  outrage  that  269  innocent  ci- 
vilians have  been  murdered  in  the 
name  of  protecting  the  sacred  airspace 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  to  just  say 
that  there  were  269  civilian  deaths 
does  not  explain  the  extent  of  the  loss. 
Each  one  of  those  269  people  killed 
had  a  personal  history  and  story,  and 
their  deaths  will  haunt  the  lives  of 
their  friends,  families,  and  coworkers. 

Specifically,  we  have  lost  a  gifted 
student  who  could  have  taken  an  earli- 
er plane,  but  stayed  behind  in  New 
York  a  couple  of  extra  days  in  order  to 
help  a  recently  arrived  exchange  stu- 
dent find  a  place  to  live  We  lost  a 
young  widowed  mother  who  was  on 
iier  way  to  visit  her  parents.  We  lost  a 
distinguished  judge  and  civil  rights  ac- 
tivist, as  well  as  businessmen,  whole 
families,  engineers,  doctors,  and  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Our  outrage  will 
eventually  subside  as  we  resume  our 
work  and  daily  lives.  But  for  many, 
the  loss  of  KAL  007  is  a  very  personal 
loss  from  which  they  will  never  com- 
pletely recover. 

Almost  as  outrageous  as  the  downing 
of  the  plane  itself  are  the  words  and 
deeds  of  the  Soviets  in  the  aftermath 
of  this  tragedy.  The  Soviets  have  re- 
sponded to  the  world's  outrage  with 
falsehoods  and  absurd  accusations. 
Initially,  in  the  face  of  clear  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  Soviets  claimed 
that  they  had  not  shot  down  the 
plane.  They  then  claimed  it  was  a  spy 
plane  and  that  they  had  confused  the 
747  with  an  RC-135,  a  military  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  The  747  is  one  of 
the  world's  best  known  and  most  rec- 
ognizable aircraft. 

The  distinctive  shape  of  its  fuselage, 
as  well  as  its  sheer  size,  clearly  differ- 
entiate it  from  the  RC-135  or  any 
other  aircraft  currently   flying.   Fur- 
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thermore.  the  night  was  clear— again 
contrary  to  Soviet  claims  that  visibili- 
ty was  poor  and  since  it  was  near 
dawn,  the  Soviet  pilot  could  have 
clearly  made  out  the  distinctive  com- 
mercial blue  and  red  markings  of  the 
Korean  airliner.  Additionally,  the  So- 
viets were  aware  that  Korean  Air 
Lines  flights  make  the  trip  from  An- 
chorage to  Seoul  five  times  a  week, 
each  flight  occurring  at  the  same  time 
of  day  and  following  basically  the 
same  course  that  was  intended  for 
KAL007. 

The  Soviets  claim  that,  unlike  most 
commercial  airliners,  the  KAL  flight 
did  not  have  on  its  navigational  lights. 
They  claim  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  transcript  of  their 
radio  communications  In  which  the 
Soviet  pilot  said  that  he  could  see  the 
navigational  lights  of  the  747  blinking. 
The  Soviets  claim  that  they  tried  to 
contact  the  Korean  airliner  through 
radio  transmissions  and  warning  shots 
but  sigain  our  transcript  of  their  con- 
versations does  not  support  their 
claims.  Nowhere  in  the  transcript  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  Soviet  pilot 
firing  warning  shots,  tipping  their 
wings  as  a  signal  for  the  747  to  land,  or 
reaching  the  plane  on  an  International 
civilian  radio  frequency.  In  fact,  this 
last  option  was  not  even  available  to 
the  Soviet  pilot:  Their  radios  are  not 
equipped  with  international  civilian 
radio  frequencies  because  the  Soviets 
are  afraid  that  their  pilots  will  use 
these  frequencies  to  defect  to  the 
West. 

As  the  Korean  jet  was  about  to  pass 
out  of  Soviet  airspace,  the  pilot  did 
the  one  thing  which  he  had  always 
been  told  to  do  with  an  unidentified 
intruder:  Shoot  first.  Identify  later.  As 
a  recent  article  In  Newsweek  stated: 

At  this  point.  KAL  007  was  within  minutes 
of  passing  out  of  Soviet  airspace.  If  the  Rus- 
sians didn't  act  now.  they  would  have  to 
take  all  the  blame  for  allowing  a  foreign  in- 
truder to  escape.  The  commander  instructed 
him  to  drop  back  and  fire.  "I  received  an 
order,  a  precise  and  definite  order."  At  3:26 
a.m..  almost  as  KAL  007  was  about  to  pass 
back  into  international  airspace,  pilot  805 
played  by  the  Soviet  book— and  killed  269 
people. 

The  Soviets  clearly  believe  that 
their  airspace  Is  more  sacred  than 
human  lives,  and  their  previous  behav- 
ior reflects  this  fact.  Since  1950,  the 
Soviets  have  attacked  close  to  30  civil- 
ian and  military  aircraft  that  have 
strayed  into,  or  close  to.  Soviet  air- 
space. These  Include  an  attack  on  a 
French  airliner  In  1952  In  which  two 
were  killed,  a  1963  attack  on  an  Irani- 
an airliner  that  had  strayed  into 
Soviet  airspace  but  had  returned  to 
Iranian  airspace,  and  an  attack  that 
killed  two  passengers  on  another 
Korean  airliner  that  went  off  course 
in  1978. 

The  resolution  of  condemnation  that 
we  passed  last  week  reflects  our  re- 
solve that  this  kind  of  action  cannot 


be.  and  will  not  be.  tolerate  i  by  the 
civilized  world.  It  calls  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  assist  intematlonai  efforts  to 
recover  the  remains  of  the  victims,  to 
cooperate  with  an  international  inves- 
tigation Into  the  attack,  to  modify 
their  brutal  and  uncivilized  air  defense 
strategy,  and  to  adopt  new  procedures 
to  assure  the  safe  passage  of  civilian 
airliners  in  and  near  the  Soviet  Union 
and  throughout  the  world.  I  support 
the  specific  sanctions  listed  in  this  res- 
olution. I  also  support  the  closing  of 
the  Soviet  airlines'  U.S.  offices.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  actions  to  date  of 
our  European  allies,  especially  their 
participation  in  the  growing  interna- 
tional civil  aviation  boycott  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  American  people 
are  also  to  be  commended  for  their 
voluntary  action  In  boycotting  Soviet- 
made  products. 

While  I  feel  that  the  resolution  was 
a  good  and  effective  measure,  there  Is 
more  that  we  can,  and  should,  do.  Al- 
though we  must  return  our  primary 
focus  to  the  legislative  agenda  before 
us.  we  cannot  lose  our  resolve  that  this 
tragedy  not  reoccur.  We  must  make  It 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  in  the 
wake  of  this  most  recent  atrocity  we 
will  not  return  to  business  as  usual.  I 
feel  that  it  Is  essential  to  our  own  na- 
tional security  that  we  continue  to 
pursue  high-level  talks  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  major  issues  such  as  arms  con- 
trol. But  why  should  we  continue  to 
maintain  our  low-level  economic  con- 
tacts as  If  nothing  has  happened? 
These  nonessential  contacts  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Now  is  the 
time  to  reexamine  comprehensively 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Soviets, 
especially  the  sale  of  potentially  sensi- 
tive high-technology  equipment  which 
the  Soviets  so  desperately  want  and 
need.  The  withholding  of  this  type  of 
equipment  could  prove  to  be  a  very  ef- 
fective economic  sanction. 

Finally,  we  should  examine  the 
range  of  Soviet  imports  into  this  coun- 
try, particularly  how  they  are  built 
and  by  whom.  Many  charge  that  the 
Soviets  use  slave  labor  in  such  areas  as 
mining  operations  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Trans-Siberian  pipeline. 
We  should  look  into  this,  and  if  these 
charges  can  be  substantiated,  then  we 
should  be  boycotting  those  products. 
If  we  take  these  measures  and  stick  to 
them,  then  we  will  have  successfully 
put  substance  behind  our  statements. 
When  the  Russians  find  that  their 
trade  with  the  West  has  been  suspend- 
ed for  a  few  months,  and  as  a  result, 
their  reserves  of  hard  currency  deplet- 
ed, then  they  will  understand  that  our 
outrage  is  genuine.  Only  then  will  we 
have  fully  conveyed  our  resolve  that 
KAL  007  must  be  the  last  commercial 
airliner  ever  to  be  shot  down  for  Inno- 
cently wandering  off  course.* 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  September 
1.  all  of  America  was  rocked  by  the 


stunning  news— an  unarmed  civilian 
Korean  airliner  had  been  shot  down 
by  a  Soviet  warplane.  killing  all  269 
passengers  and  crew  members  aboard. 
No  words  can  express  the  horror  and 
revulsion  I  felt— that  we  all  felt— over 
this  barbaric  act. 

Perhaps  we  will  never  know  the  full 
story  of  what  happened  to  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  on  that  fatal  night. 
Regardless,  many  innocent  people 
were  needlessly  killed. 

Onboard  the  doomed  flight  was  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Larry  McDon- 
ald of  Georgia.  I  served  with  him  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Congressman  McDonald  was  a  loyal 
American  who  always  put  his  political 
ideology  above  all  other  consider- 
ations. While  many  might  disagree 
with  his  politics,  all  can  respect  his 
personal  commitment  to  the  causes  In 
which  he  believed. 

Also  on  that  plane  was  a  young 
teacher  and  constituent  of  mine. 
Kevin  McNiff  from  Beverly.  Mass. 

Kevin  was  only  28  years  of  age.  a 
young  man  In  the  very  prime  of  his 
life.  His  loss  Is  a  grievous  tragedy  for 
his  family  and  the  community. 

After  graduating  from  high  school 
In  Beverly,  he  attended  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  received  a  liberal  arts 
degree  in  1977.  For  the  last  3  years,  he 
had  studied  the  Chinese  language  at 
the  university. 

Bound  for  Taiwan.  Kevin  had 
planned  to  teach  freshman  English  at 
the  Tai  Chung  University  for  the  next 
2  years  as  part  of  an  exchange  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

Kevin  was  known  to  his  community 
as  a  friendly,  outgoing  and  creative  in- 
dividual. With  his  joy  for  life,  proven 
abilities  and  limitless  potential, 
Kevin's  senseless  death  Is  a  tragic  loss 
for  all  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  know  him. 

For  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  pray  that  their  faith  will  comfort 
them,  that  their  courage  will  sustain 
them  and  that  their  grief  may  pass. 

I  ask  all  Americans  to  Include  in 
their  hearts  and  prayers,  the  McNiff's 
and  all  other  families  who  lost  loved 
ones  on  flight  007 .« 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  remember 
those  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy.  When 
the  furor  dies  down  over  what  this 
Nation  should  or  should  not  do  In  re- 
sponse to  this  abominable  Soviet 
action,  the  fact  will  remain  that  269 
people— 61  of  them  Americans— will  be 
gone,  and  no  action  of  any  government 
can  bring  them  back. 

One  of  those  who  lost  his  life  on 
flight  007  was  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  Stanley  Dorman  of 
Malveme.  N.Y.  I  regret  that  I  never 
knew   Stanley   Dorman   personally.   I 
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know  only  that  he  was  a  family  man,  a 
businessman,  and  a  good  friend  to 
many  people.  I  know  that  he  will  be 
missed  by  the  many  people  who  knew 
him,  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  his 
fsunlly  and  friends. 

I  was  particularly  moved  by  a  letter 
to  a  local  newspaper  by  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Dorman.  Leonard  Nadel.  I  would  like 
to  close  by  quoting  Mr.  Nadel's  letter: 
Most  of  us  rarely  become  Involved  In  such 
earth-shaking  events  and  are  relieved  of  any 
direct  entanglements.  This  time  we  were  not 
so  lucky,  for  one  of  the  victims.  Stanley 
Dorman  of  Malveme.  was  a  respected  associ- 
ate and  friend  of  long  standing  to  many  of 
us.  as  are  the  members  of  his  family. 

Our  ties  cannot  be  severed  by  his  precipi- 
tous removal  from  the  scene  in  the  prime  of 
his  full  and  successful  life.  He  was  the  natu- 
ral and  devoted  patriarch  of  a  large  and 
closely  knit  family  which  included  his  wife, 
his  elderly  parents,  his  three  children  and 
their  spouses,  his  brother  and  his  family 
and  many  others.  He  was  a  source  of 
strength  to  all  who  functioned  within  his 
sphere,  whether  family  or  profession.  He 
was  the  fulcrum  of  a  proud  and  loving 
group  of  relatives,  and  a  hardworking,  dedi- 
cated business  enterprise.  He  was  a  one-man 
goodwill  ambassador  for  our  country  among 
his  many  good  friends  and  associates  devel- 
oped among  Par  Easterners  over  the  years. 
He  set  many  of  the  examples  which  others 
gladly  followed.  He  set  the  tone  for  positive 
attitudes  among  his  numerous  confreres. 
His  magnetism  was  contagious.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  sadness  In  my  heart  that  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  In  honor- 
ing those  60  brave  Americans  who  died 
by  Soviet  hands  aboard  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007  earlier  this  month. 

Yesterday  we  paid  tribute  to  our 
slain  colleague  Larry  McDonald  of 
Georgia,  who  unfortunately  was  also  a 
passenger  on  that  ill-fated  flight. 
Larry  McDonald  was  a  well-respected 
Member  of  this  Chamber,  and  his 
death  made  headlines  around  the 
world. 

The  other  60  American  passengers 
on  that  plane,  that  was  so  wantonly 
blown  out  of  the  sky  by  a  Soviet  mis- 
sile, were  not  as  well  known  as  Larry, 
but  their  sacrifice  of  course  was  just  as 
great.  I  am  sure  that  if  he  had  sur- 
vived this  tragedy.  Larry  McDonald 
would  have  been  the  first  to  call  for  a 
special  order  to  honor  these  American 
heroes. 

Among  them  were  teachers,  doctors, 
scientists,  students,  nurses,  mothers 
and  fathers  with  children  in  arms,  and 
others  whose  names,  while  not  famil- 
iar to  us,  indeed,  represented  a  true 
cross-section  of  America.  And  they  are 
gone,  taken  away  from  us  by  a  blatant 
act  of  aggression  that  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  ever  committed  against  man- 
kind. 

Their  deaths  must  not  be  in  vain. 
They  must  serve  as  a  reminder  to  us 
all  of  the  continued  ruthlessness  of 
the  Soviets  In  their  dealings  with 
other  nations  of  the  world.  They  must 
be  remembered  in  the  future  when- 


ever this  country  begins  to  be  lulled 
Into  a  false  sense  of  security  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Russians.  This 
indeed  was  a  crime  against  all  human- 
kind that  must  never  be  forgotten. 

The  unprovoked  Soviet  attack 
against  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007 
was  a  direct  assault  on  the  basis  of 
intematlonai  law  by  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  deal  with  each  other. 

By  this  dastardly  act,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  branded  itself  a  lawless 
bandit,  not  worthy  of  full  participa- 
tion in  the  international  community. 

While  our  great  Nation  Is  limited  in 
the  recourses  it  can  take  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  action,  we  must  never  go 
back  to  "business  as  usual"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  that  nation  accepts 
full  responsibility  for  this  tragedy  and 
provides  full  compensation  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  slain  by  the  Russians 
aboard  the  airliner. 

Any  other  response  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  these  brave 
Americans  who  have  been  lost  to  us 
forever  .• 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
callous  destruction  of  the  Korean  jet- 
liner with  269  innocent  people  aboard 
was  a  shock  and  an  outrage  to  civilized 
people  around  the  world.  But  the  loss 
of  those  people  was  a  personal  tragedy 
for  all  those  who  had  family  or  friends 
on  flight  007.  and  today  I  would  like  to 
commemorate  two  members  of  my  dis- 
trict whose  lives  were  lost. 

Alfredo  Cruz  had  been  a  resident  of 
New  Rochelle  for  12  years,  where  he 
lived  with  his  wife  Roberta  and  their 
five  children.  Mr.  Cruz  was  bom  in  the 
Philippines,  and  was  returning  there 
following  the  death  of  his  mother.  I 
know  Mr.  Cruz  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
his  community,  and  I  would  like  to 
add  my  personal  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Hlrokl  Haba  was  only  19  years  old. 
and  had  been  spending  the  summer  in 
Scarsdale  with  the  family  of  Klaus 
Schwabe.  This  had  been  Hiroki's  first 
visit  to  the  United  States,  and  friends 
say  he  had  plans  to  try  to  return  for 
school.  Hiroki's  death  is  a  tragic  loss 
both  to  his  family  In  Japan  and  to  his 
American  family  in  New  York.  I  share 
their  sorrow  over  the  senseless  death 
of  such  a  young  and  promising  man. 

Nothing  we  can  say  or  do  can  replace 
or  bring  back  the  Individuals  who  were 
lost.  So  what  we  must  commit  our- 
selves to  is  the  pursuit  of  agreements 
and  understandings  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  insure  that  such  a  hei- 
nous act  cannot  and  does  not  occur 
again.* 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
died  in  the  Korean  air  tragedy. 

One  of  the  passengers  on  KAL  007 
was  from  my  congressional  district. 
Billy  Hong  of  Mauldln.  S.C.  was 
Korean  bom  and  was  traveling  back 


on  business  and  to  see  friends  and 
family.  He  had  come  to  the  United 
States  to  escape  communism  and  to  be 
reunited  with  Jim  Martin,  who  he  had 
met  and  become  friends  with  during 
the  Korean  war  when  Billy  was  a 
homeless  war  orphan,  wandering  the 
Korean  countryside. 

In  the  United  States,  Billy  found 
happiness  and  success.  Jim  Martin 
adopted  him,  he  married  and  had  chil- 
dren and  started  a  business.  His  karate 
schools  grew  and  prospered  with 
branches  in  several  cities,  and  Billy's 
devotion  to  his  students  was  well- 
known  In  the  community.  He  instilled 
In  them  a  discipline  and  respect  for 
themselves  and  their  country  that  will 
always  stay  with  them.  Most  of  his 
students  thought  of  Billy  as  a  second 
father,  someone  they  could  go  to  for 
advice  or  just  to  talk. 

Billy  Hong  represented  everything 
good  about  this  coimtry.  The  freedom 
and  opportunity  we  so  often  take  for 
granted  were  greatly  cherished  by  him 
and  he  was  proud  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  He  once  told  an  American 
friend.  "One  thing  I  leamed  for  sure, 
you  can  never  trust  a  Communist." 
And  It  was  the  Communists  who  took 
Billy  Hong's  life,  nearly  a  decade  after 
he  became  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Billy  Hongs  wife. 
Joy,  to  his  children.  Eunice  and  Billy. 
Jr..  to  his  adopted  family.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy.  I  extend  it  to  the 
families  and  friends  of  all  the  passen- 
gers and  crew,  for  I  am  sure  that  the 
stories  of  all  the  innocent  victims  of 
flight  007  are  just  as  poignant  and  just 
as  tragic. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  us  ever 
have  to  stand  in  the  well  of  the  House 
again  as  the  result  of  such  an  interna- 
tional outrage.* 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ming 
T.  Weng  of  the  city  of  Montgomery, 
near  Cincinnati,  became  an  American 
citizen  3  years  ago.  He  was  only  41 
years  old.  He  worked  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  in  General  Electric's  Aerome- 
chanics and  Blade  Stress  Division  in 
their  Evendale  plant  since  1975.  He 
was  fiercely  proud  of  his  American 
citizenship,  but  after  10  years  in  the 
United  States,  It  was  his  dream  to 
return  to  his  native  land  of  Taiwan  to 
contribute  something  of  what  he  had 
learned  to  his  native  China. 

His  wife  Tai  LI— known  as  Terrl— 
and  two  sons,  Mark,  8,  and  Eric.  7, 
were  to  join  him  as  soon  as  their  home 
was  sold.  Dr.  Weng  returned  to  Ohio 
to  visit  his  family  In  Jime.  During  his 
brief  stay  in  Taiwan,  he  had  secured 
an  even  better  position  as  head  of  the 
mechanical  engineering  department  at 
a  university.  Dr.  Weng  had  .Iso  ob- 
tained a  job  as  a  consultant  tc  the  Chi- 
nese National  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center. 

However,  his  house  on  Capricorn 
Drive  was  still  not  sold  when  it  was 
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time  for  his  to  go  back  to  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities. A  Russian  air-to-air  mis- 
sile ended  Dr.  Weng's  dreams. 

Dr.  Went-  was  known  as  a  gentle 
man.  a  devoted,  loving  husband  and 
father  ol  two  young  children.  The 
senseless  act  of  the  Soviet  Union  shat- 
tered his  dreams  and  aspirations.  His 
wife  and  children  will  now  remain  in 
America  and  seek  to  build  new  dreams 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  honor  the  Ameri- 
cans who  died  on  the  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007.« 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
unhappy  but.  I  think,  an  essential 
duty  to  join  with  House  Members  in 
special  remembrance  of  and  tribute  to 
all  the  irmocent  American  citizens  who 
lost  their  lives  In  the  recent  and  barba- 
rous air  massacre,  ordered  by  the 
Soviet  Government  officials,  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  riding 
aboard  a  regularly  scheduled  Korean 
Air  Lines  commercial  flight. 

We  all  recognize  and  would  like  to 
share  in  the  overwhelming  grief  that 
was  so  unexpectedly  thrust  up>on  their 
surviving  family  members,  relatives, 
and  friends  by  this  senseless  and 
shocking  Soviet  action.  We  must  per- 
sistently seek  In  every  way  possible  to 
obtain  the  fullest  compensatory  dam- 
ages from  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
survivors  of  these  murdered  victims. 

My  separate  and  particular  sympa- 
thy goes  out  to  the  mother  and  family 
members  of  a  victim  from  my  o\^'n  con- 
gressional district,  Susan  L.  Campbell, 
a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  Miss 
Campbell  was  a  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine.  She  was  on  the  Korean  air- 
liner returning  to  her  position  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  animal  pathology 
and  director  of  the  Sanbar  Deer  Re- 
search Center  at  Tung  Hi  University 
in  Taiwan.  She  planned  to  return  to 
the  United  States  next  year  to  prac- 
tice veterinary  medicine  in  her  home 
area  in  Massachusetts.  At  28  years  old, 
she  was  a  young  and  brilliant  medical 
teacher,  researcher,  and  scientist  with 
a  very  satisfying  and  rewarding  career 
ahead  of  her.  Dr.  Campbell's  untimely 
death  serves  to  highlight  the  Soviet 
leadership's  total  and  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
and  the  basic  worth  of  lawful  individ- 
ual industry  and  ambition. 

We  in  the  House  also  suffered  the 
loss  in  this  tragic  incident  of  a  dedicat- 
ed colleague,  Larry  McDonald,  of 
Georgia.  Ironically,  he  was  the  most 
vocal  Member  of  the  Congress  in  his 
repeated  warnings  and  criticism  of 
Soviet  communism  as  an  ungodly  force 
that  conducted  itself  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world  without  any 
regard  for  human  rights  or  human 
life.  We  can  truly  say  that  Larry 
McDonald  gave  up  his  life  for  his  per- 
sonal convictions  and  to  awaken  the 
consciousness  of  the  United  States  and 


the  rest  of  the  free  world  to  the  real 
nature  of  Russian  terrorist'^.  Our  ocep 
est  sympathy  is  extended  co  his  gra- 
cious wife  and  grieving  fa^Tiily  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Ls  practically  impossi- 
ble for  any  of  us  to  understand  the  un- 
civilized conduct  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  this  tragic  affair.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  harmless,  un 
armed,  and  irmocent  human  beings- 
men,  women,  and  children— in  a  com- 
mercial airliner,  were  cold  bloodedly 
shot  down  to  death  because  of  excusa- 
ble off-course  intrusion  into  Soviet- 
claimed  air  space.  We  wonder  why 
such  barbarous  action  was  taken  for  so 
minor  an  offense. 

However,  our  more  important  objec- 
tive is  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to 
change  the  Soviet  terroristic  and  de- 
structive attitude  toward  innocent, 
fellow  human  beings.  The  record  of 
Conmiunist  authorities  pretty  clearly 
shows  they  pay  attention  to  and  re- 
spect only  material  actions.  Therefore, 
it  seems  obvious  that  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  should  together  exer- 
cise every  possible  effort  to  withold 
any  material  help  to  the  Russian  econ- 
omy and  any  high-technology  advice 
or  information  that  could  possibly 
strengthen  their  military  expertise 
and  effectiveness.  We  should  also 
impose  limitations,  equal  to  what  they 
require  of  us,  on  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel permitted  in  their  embassies 
and  place  severe  restrictions  on  their 
travel  privileges. 

These  and  a  host  of  other  measures 
designed  to  persuasively  impact  the 
Soviet  Government  are  already  in  op- 
eration or  development  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Hopefully  they 
will  tend  to  convince  the  Soviets  of 
our  combined  serious  intent  and  deter 
them  from  any  additional  inhuman  de- 
struction of  innocent  lives.  A  further, 
and  probably  the  most  effective,  deter- 
rent action  that  can  be  taken  against 
Russian  terrorism  is  public  denuncia- 
tion of  their  savagery  of  human  life 
that  echoes  around  the  world  from  as- 
semblies like  this. 

The  Communists  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  expert  propagandists. 
They  have  desperately  tried  to  build 
themselves  a  world  image  as  a  peace- 
seeking,  compassionate  government; 
apparently  they  would  hate  to  have 
that  hypocritical  image  universally 
blotted,  rejected,  and  ridiculed.  They 
have  proven  themselves  very  sensitive 
to  world  opinion.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  if  anything  would  incline 
the  Soviet  powers  to  change  their  un- 
godly actions  and  uncivilized  behavior, 
it  might  well  be  a  continuing  blanket 
of  cooperative  condemnation  by  all 
the  peoples  of  the  free  world.  Let  us 
unceasingly  emphasize  that  it  would 
be  in  their  own  best  self-interest  to 

make  such  a  wholesome  change. 
We  must  never  abandon  our  efforts 

to  reach  a  verifiable  arms  limitation 


ag;reement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
the  sa.nie  lime  we  must  perseveringly 
cooperate  among  ourselves  and  all 
other  free  nations  to  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  base  their  conduct  as  a 
country  upon  the  same  moral  and  eth- 
ical standards  that  are  in  common  use 
and  application  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  If  they  do  so  they  can  be 
assured  they  will  be  granted  their  high 
and  rightful  place  among  the  family  of 
civilized  nations. 

We  may  well  be  embarking  on  a  long 
and  agonizing  effort.  However,  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  worthy  remem- 
brance of  our  fellow  Americans  and 
the  other  innocent  dead  to  whom  we 
are  offering  tribute  today  than  to  last- 
ingly dedicate  ourselves  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  earthly  peace,  the  preven- 
tion of  worldwide  nuclear  destruction, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards of  human  behavior  that  govern 
the  conduct  of  all  free  and  civilized 
peoples.* 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  this  special  order  today  on  the 
tragic  attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  because  I  believe  we  must 
take  the  time  to  remember  the  people 
who  died  in  this  massacre,  and  try  to 
-see  what  lesson  we  can  possibly  glean 
from  this  inexplicable  disaster.  The 
debate  on  whether  we  should  institute 
sanctions,  suspend  grain  sales,  and 
halt  the  landing  of  Aeroflot  planes  has 
sometimes  obscured  the  meaning  of 
this  event  in  human  terms  for  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  victims. 

When  considering  the  loss  of  life  on 
that  fateful  day.  a  stream  of  questions 
comes  to  mind.  Why  do  a  mother  and 
her  young  child  lose  their  lives  before 
they  have  even  begun  to  fulfill  their 
human  potential?  Why  does  a  research 
scientist  who  can  contribute  so  much 
to  his  fellow  human  beings  fall  victim 
to  this  attack?  Why  are  five  children 
left  as  orphans  due  to  the  deaths  of 
their  parents?  Why  must  269  people 
die  as  a  result  of  an  animosity  which 
leaves  us  constantly  on  the  brink  of 
nuclear  annihilation?  There  are  no  ra- 
tional answers;  only  more  questions. 

Particularly  unnerving  for  all  of  us 
has  been  the  Soviet  strategy  for  deal- 
ing with  the  near  universal  condemna- 
tion they  have  received  from  the  world 
community.  It  appears  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  continue  to  pursue  the  old 
tactic  of  hunker  down  and  tough  it 
out,  refusing  to  acknowledge  their  cul- 
pability for  this  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  spoken  out  in  the 
clearest  of  terms  on  this  incident. 
There  is  a  fundamental  abhorrence  to 
the  innocent  death  of  so  many  un- 
armed civiliarw  by  the  people  of  all 
countries  regardless  of  ideology,  eco- 
nomic wealth,  race,  or  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  strong  reactions 
must  be  transformed  into  productive 


use,  in  order  that  the  lives  of  these 
people  are  not  lost  completely  In  vain. 
As  we  take  this  time  to  remember  the 
victims  of  KAL  flight  007.  let  us  also 
take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our 
conmiltment  to  the  pursuit  of  world 
peace.  Central  to  this  pursuit  Is  the 
continuing  effort  by  our  Government 
to  work  with  the  entire  world  In  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
our  values  and  respect  for  human  life 
demand  that  such  senseless  acts  do 
not  occur  again.  We  owe  It  to  the  269 
passengers  on  flight  007  to  remain 
vigilant  in  our  pursuit  of  this  goal.* 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
2,400  years  ago,  the  ancient  Greeks 
gave  funeral  orations  for  those  who 
had  laid  down  their  lives  In  defense  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  The  dead  were 
honored  for  their  sacrifice,  and  the 
living  were  reassured  that  their  tragic 
loss  was  not  in  vain. 

Today.  In  this  Chamber,  orations  are 
being  given  In  commemoration  of  269 
men,  women,  and  children  killed  In 
the  dlsplcable  downing  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007,  a  deliberate  act  of 
barbarism  perpetrated  on  the  world 
community  by  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
did  not  die  In  combat,  nor  were  they 
on  some  preposterous  espionage  mis- 
sion, as  the  Soviets  have  charged.  Yet 
the  passengers  of  the  flight  007  are. 
nonetheless,  our  war  dead,  innocent  ci- 
vilians killed  in  the  war  now  being 
waged  against  humanity  by  the  evil 
Soviet  empire.  Their  families— and 
free  people  everywhere— have  a  right 
to  ask  that  their  deaths  be  not  In  vain. 
They  have  a  right  to  ask  if  any  good 
can  come  from  this  evil.  Can  security 
be  salvaged  from  an  act  of  terrorism? 
Can  the  cruel  excesses  of  a  barbaric 
regime  enhance  our  opportunities  for 
peace  and  freedom? 

The  answer  to  this  paradox,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  yes.  Yes.  good  can  come 
from  evil,  if  this  heinous  crime  stiffens 
our  resolve  to  stay  the  course  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  set  out  for  America's 
defense,  a  course  toward  lasting  peace 
through  strength. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tripped  the 
warning  wire  that  Representative 
Larry  McDonald,  myself  and  countless 
other  conservatives  long  ago  set  up  to 
alert  the  free  world  about  the  threat 
of  Marxist  imperialism.  Now.  by  the 
hellish  light  of  flight  007's  burning 
wing,  the  entire  world  can  see  the  evils 
and  the  inherent  dangers  of  Soviet- 
brand  communism. 

All  of  us  are  joined  now  with  our 
spiritual  brothers  in  Afghanistan,  in 
Poland,  in  Cambodia,  and  In  El  Salva- 
dor who  have  witnessed  first  hand  the 
cruelities— the  atrocities— the  human 
rights  abuses  that  Soviet-brand  com- 
munism is  capable  of.  The  whole  world 
now  knows  that  communism  is  an 
atheistic  philosophy  of  raw,  brute 
force  that  stands  in  total  disregard  of 
human  rights,  or  Indeed,  of  human  life 
itself. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  unite  behind  the 
President's  firm,  yet  measured  re- 
sponse to  this  latest  Soviet  atrocity. 
We  must  rally  behind  his  attempt  to 
win  worldwide  condemnation  for  this 
dlsplcable  crime  against  humanity. 
And  we  must  once  again  pledge  to 
work  for  his  program  to  modernize  our 
military  to  assure  a  lasting  peace 
through  strength. 

American  strength  is  the  only  thing 
that  the  Soviets  are  capable  of  under- 
standing or  respecting.  A  nuclear 
freeze  is  not  an  alternative,  it  is  a  plan 
for  the  unilateral  disarmament  of 
America.  It  would  leave  us  defenseless 
before  a  regime  as  bestial  and  blood- 
thirsty as  the  Nazi  regime  that  mil- 
lions died  to  rid  the  world  of. 

We  cannot  reclaim  the  lives  lost  of 
flight  007.  And  while  we  can  demand 
It,  we  cannot  expect  the  Soviets— who 
recognize  no  universal  law,  code,  or 
right- to  make  reparations  for  to  the 
victims  to  their  crime.  But  we  can 
renew  our  commitment  to  our  Presi- 
dent's program  of  peace  through 
strength.  To  our  President  must  go 
our  prayers  for  peace  and  ultimate  lib- 
eration from  the  worldwide  scourge  of 
communism.* 

•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  detained  In  an  urgent  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  meeting  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McCand- 
LESS)  took  his  special  order  to  honor 
the  American  victims  of  the  Korean 
Air  Lines  flight  007.  But  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  same  project. 

Nothing  brings  out  more  clearly  the 
barbarity  of  that  Soviet  action  more 
than  the  stories  of  the  innocent  victims 
of  this  Incredible  and  dlsplcable  trage- 
dy. 

One  of  these  American  victims  was  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  Muriel  Kole 
of  LoudonvUle,  N.Y.  Mrs.  Kole.  a  psy- 
chotherapist, was  on  her  way  to  Tokyo 
to  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  when  her 
life  was  cut  short  by  the  Soviets'  mur- 
derous and  unconscionable  act.  The 
tragedy  became  what  her  husband. 
Dr.  Michael  Kole,  termed  "a  bad 
dream;"  for  he,  like  many  of  us,  could 
scarcely  believe  the  news  as  it  unfold- 
ed on  the  morning  of  September  1, 
1983. 

Mrs.  Kole  was  born  In  Queens 
County,  N.Y.,  and  her  mother  remains 
in  New  York  City.  She  and  here  hus- 
band had  moved  to  the  Albany  area 
about  15  years  ago,  where  they  have 
been  practicing  family  cotmsellng.  Mrs. 
Kole  received  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  Russell  Sage  College 
In  Troy,  and  was  working  on  her  doc- 
torate at  the  time  of  her  death  at  age 
36.  Mrs.  Kole  had  worked  for  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene and  then  worked  on  civil  rights 
Issues  In  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment until  recent  years.  Muriel  Kole 
was  also  active  in  the  Albany  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  State  Street 


Chapter  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  tremendous 
waste  of  talent  and  of  promise  for  the 
future  has  resulted  from  this  terrible 
deed.  How  could  the  Soviet  Union  fail 
to  apologize  for  this  action?  How  could 
the  Soviet  leadership  fall  to  express 
regret  and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  269 
promising  lives?  How  could  they  possi- 
bly fail  to  provide  compensation  to  the 
families  and  the  relatives  as  a  result  of 
their  hair-trigger  border  paranoia? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
goes  out  to  Dr.  Michael  Kole,  Mrs. 
Kole's  husband,  who  was  in  their 
home  at  Loudonville  when  he  heard 
the  reports  of  the  stricken  airliner  and 
to  Mrs.  Kole's  many  friends,  associ- 
ates, and  admirers  in  the  Albany,  N.Y. 
community.  The  scars  of  this  tragedy 
will  live  for  years  to  come  In  every  one 
of  the  dozens  of  homes  that  have  been 
marked  by  this  aggressive  act— some- 
thing that  still  strikes  all  of  us  as  ut- 
terly inconceivable  in  a  supposedly  civ- 
ilized world.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  entend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIDS  EPIDEMIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  (Mrs. 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources, 
chaired  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
Ted  Weiss,  recently  held  critically  im- 
portant hearings  on  the  AIDS  epidem- 
ic. During  those  hearings  Dr.  Marcus 
Conant  of  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Francisco  presented  cogent  tes- 
timony outlining  several  proposals  for 
Federal  action  to  prevent  this  epidem- 
ic from  reaching  even  more  tragic  pro- 
portions. 

Dr.  Conant's  testimony  follows: 

My  name  is  Marcus  A.  Conant.  I  am  a 
physician  at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Francisco  and  the  co-director  of  its 
Kaposi  Sarcoma  Clinic.  I  wish  to  thank 
Representative  Weiss  for  calling  this  hear- 
ing. 

Some  time  three  or  four  years  ago.  m  a 
manner  that  will  probably  forever  remain 
unknown,  a  new  and  terrifying  illness  was 
introduced  into  the  human  population.  At 
first,  we  did  not  even  know  that  it  had  ar- 
rived. Instead,  it  was  thought  that  for  some 
bizarre  reason  there  was  an  epidemic  of  a 
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nn  skin  cancer  called  K&poal  Sarcoma 
among  homosexual  men  In  a  few  large 
dtles.  At  about  the  same  time.  It  was  also 
noted  that  others  In  the  same  population 
group  were  coming  down  with  a  lethal  form 
of  pneumonia  In  unusually  large  numbers. 
It  was  not  until  several  months  later  that 
public  health  officials  realized  that  the  Ill- 
nesses they  were  seeing  were  actually  only 
the  symptoms  of  a  much  more  fearsome  dis- 
ease, the  phenomenon  we  have  come  to  call 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome. 
AIDS  has  since  l>ecome  America's  most 
feared  acronym.  The  statistics  on  Its  prolif- 
eration have  become  numbing,  but  they 
bear  repeating  here.  Last  year,  there  were  a 
few  hundred  persons  with  AIDS.  Now  there 
are  1.800.  The  number  of  AIDS  victims  cur- 
rently doubles  every  six  months,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  more  than  3.000  people  will 
have  It.  As  the  number  of  persons  with 
AIDS  grows,  the  growth  rate  of  the  disease 
Itself  also  Increases,  with  the  AIDS  popula- 
tion expected  to  be  doubling  first  every  four 
months,  and  then  every  two.  The  number  of 
people  with  AIDS  could  easily  reach  the 
tens  of  thousands  In  the  very  near  future. 
Because  the  Incubation  period  for  AIDS  Is 
so  long— we  believe  11  to  l)e  18  months— even 
If  a  vaccine  were  found  today,  the  number 
of  victims  would  continue  to  grow  until  at 
least  1985.  The  final  statistic  in  this  grim 
litany  is  that  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
people  who  contract  AIDS  die  from  It.  The 
disease,  quite  simply,  is  the  most  lethsU  in- 
fectious killer  known  to  modem  medicine, 
and  It  Is  on  a  rampage  in  this  country. 

In  the  face  of  this  appalling  sjjecter.  one 
would  expect  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  world's  most  affluent  and  tech- 
nically advanced  nation,  to  be  sparing  no  re- 
source in  its  fight  to  stop  AIDS.  But  as  a 
physician  and  researcher  who  has  worked 
with  this  problem  from  the  beginning.  I 
have  to  characterize  the  Federal  response  to 
AIDS  as  bordering  on  the  negligent.  I  see  in 
my  office  every  day  young  men  who  should 
be  in  the  prime  of  life  but  who  instead  are 
wasting  away  towards  an  early,  pointless 
but  once-preventable  death.  They  regularly 
ask  me  why  their  own  government  does  not 
seem  to  care  if  they  live  or  die.  The  question 
is  not  a  rhetorical  one.  I  have  no  answer  for 
it. 

I  would  like  in  my  testimony  to  explain 
briefly  how  the  Federal  response  has  been 
Inadequate,  and  then  to  propose  what  I 
think  we  as  a  nation  should  be  doing. 

Recently,  the  administration  announced 
that  conquering  AIDS  is.  in  the  words  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the 
nation's  number  one  health  priority.  We 
welcome  this  verbal  support,  especially  after 
such  a  long  period  of  official  silence.  Howev- 
er. I  wish  it  was  being  backed  up  with  finan- 
cial support  as  well.  The  record  clearly 
shows  that  it  is  not. 

We  often  hear  that  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  that  it  has  all  of  the 
money  it  needs  to  deal  with  AIDS.  However, 
my  every  experience  with  AIDS  contradicts 
that.  I  can.  with  no  effort  at  all.  think  of 
two  dozen  research  projects  that  could  be 
crucial  to  the  fight  against  AIDS  that  aren't 
being  carried  out  for  the  simple  lack  of 
grant  money.  I  know  of  any  number  of  col- 
leagues who.  instead  of  staying  in  their  lab- 
oratories doing  vital  resarch.  have  to  spend 
their  time  chasing  funds.  Compared  to  the 
enormity  of  the  problem,  the  federal  fund- 
ing response  has  been,  relatively  speaking,  a 
pittance.  The  failure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  NIH  to  respond  promptly  and 
forcefully  to  this  crisis  is  a  national  dis- 


grace. It  has  helped  the  spread  of  two  epide- 
mics, one  of  a  deadly  disease,  the  other  of 
public  hysteria.  I  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  federal  officials  who  say  that  enough 
money  is  being  spent  on  AIDS  are  simply 
mouthing  some  required  political  line  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  reality.  I  wish  they 
could  be  with  me  in  my  office  every  day  as  I 
have  to  face  yet  another  patient  who  will 
likely  die  because  a  major  federal  commit- 
ment to  fighting  AIDS  was  not  made 
sooner. 

I  would  also  question  whether  the  federal 
government  has  actually  committed  as 
much  money  to  this  fight  as  It  says  it  has.  I 
believe  that  the  NIH  has  been  less  than 
candid  In  describing  the  amount  It  is  spend- 
ing on  AIDS.  For  example,  the  NIH  Includes 
in  its  figures  monies  it  was  spending  on 
projects  that  have  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  AIDS;  projects  that  were  underway 
before  the  AIDS  epidemic  even  began.  I  also 
know  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  not  released  some  of  the  monies  for  re- 
search projects  that  It  has  already  approved 
through  its  laborious  peer  review  process.  It 
Is  almost  as  though  dubious  accounting 
methods  are  being  used  to  inflate  the  feder- 
al government's  purported  AIDS  budget  in 
order  to  create  the  appearance  of  a  major 
effort  l)eing  undertaken,  when  in  fact  that 
is  not  the  case. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  that  its 
research  esUblishment  is  the  ablest  in  the 
world.  It  stands  ready  to  be  unleashed 
against  AIDS;  all  that  is  needed  is  the  back- 
ing of  the  federal  government.  The  tremen- 
dous intellectual  resources  of  the  public 
sector,  including  private  industries  and  the 
universities  of  America,  must  be  utilized  in 
solving  this  problem.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished if  Congress  appropriates  enough 
money  to  stimulate  research  outside  of  the 
NIH  and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control.  I 
am  sure  we  all  have  different  opinions  about 
how  active  the  federal  government  should 
be  in  matters  of  social  welfare.  But  no 
matter  what  your  notion  of  the  proper  fed- 
eral role  is.  it  has  to  include  taking  the  lead 
in  a  fight  against  a  disease  that  has  struck 
citizens  in  every  state  of  the  union;  a  fight 
that  only  the  federal  government  has  the 
resources  to  undertake. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  address 
here  briefly  before  moving  on.  Most  of  my 
patients  with  AIDS  are  gay.  and  almost  to  a 
man.  they  tell  me  that  they  believe  the  fed- 
eral government  would  have  acted  against 
AIDS  with  a  vengeance  had  it  only  struck  a 
segment  of  the  population  that  was  in 
better  standing  at  the  moment  in  the  na- 
tion's capitol.  While  gay  men  are  by  no 
means  the  only  persons  afflicted  by  AIDS,  it 
is  clear  they  have  suffered  from  It  more 
than  any  other  group.  I  personally  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  member  of  Con- 
gress would  deny  funds  for  research  into  an 
disease  because  they  did  not  approve  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  lifestyle  of  most  of  the 
people  contracting  it.  AIDS  is  a  medical 
problem,  and  questions  of  the  legitimacy  or 
illegitimacy  of  the  modern  gay  movement 
must  l)e  left  to  some  other  forum.  But  if 
anyone  is  reluctant  to  fund  the  fight 
against  AIDS  becasue  most  of  its  victims 
hap(>en  to  be  gay.  let  me  lead  them  to  the 
crib  of  a  newborn  child  who  has  AIDS,  so 
they  can  watch  as  the  infant  screams  with 
pain.  There  alone  they  will  find  reason 
enough  to  want  to  halt  this  killer. 

One  misconception  frequently  heard  from 
funding  agencies  is  that  AIDS  is  such  a 
complex,  enigmatic  pathological  phenome- 
non that  providing  funds  for  research  would 


be  like  throwing  money  down  a  bottomless 
hole.  The  analogy  is  sometimes  drawn  to 
cancer,  where  a  final  cure  is  probably  still 
many  years  away.  This  Is  a  grievously  mis- 
taken assumption,  which  if  not  corrected, 
could  spell  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans. 

AIDS  is  a  baffling  medical  mystery.  But  it 
is  a  solveable  medical  mystery.  AIDS  is  a 
new  infectiuous  disease  agent,  and  all  avail- 
able evidence  indicates  that  it  is  some  form 
of  virus.  Fortunately,  at  this  point  In  the 
twentieth  century,  (thanks  in  no  small  part 
to  the  support  for  scientific  research  provid- 
ed in  the  past  by  the  Congress)  we  have  the 
knowledge  and  tools  at  our  disposal  to  iso- 
late a  virus.  We  can  then  procedd  to  se- 
quence the  genetic  information  in  the  virus; 
to  produce  a  vaccine  that  will  protect  people 
from  acquiring  the  virus  without  incurring 
the  disease;  to  clone  that  genetic  material; 
and  to  then  produce  large  amounts  of  the 
vaccine  for  public  distribution.  We  are  hope- 
ful that,  given  the  proper  support,  we  can 
accomplish  all  of  this  reasonably  quickly, 
and  thus  break  the  chain  of  transmission  of 
this  disease. 

But  even  with  that  achieved,  there  would 
remain  another  enormous  medical  and 
social  problem  connected  with  AIDS.  By  the 
time  a  vaccine  is  developed,  there  will  likely 
be  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
already  afflicted  with  AIDS.  In  those  cases, 
a  vaccine  would  be  useless,  since  the  virus  is 
already  present  in  their  bodies  and  wreak- 
ing havoc  with  their  immune  systems.  We 
therefor  need  to  continue,  at  fever  pitch,  re- 
search into  the  exact  mechanism  by  which 
AIDS  does  its  work.  This  is  so  we  can  save 
the  lives  of  those  already  with  the  disease, 
and  the  many  more  we  know  will  be  con- 
tracting it  before  the  vaccine  is  available. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  ultimate  goals  of 
AIDS  research— creating  a  vaccine  for  the 
well  and  finding  a  course  of  treatment  for 
the  ill.  How  do  we  accomplish  all  of  this? 

I  would  like  to  put  forward  the  proposal 
that  AIDS  is  such  an  unparalled  threat  to 
the  American  people  that  an  emergency 
task  force  be  created  at  the  very  highest 
level  of  government.  The  task  force  would 
be  headed  by  an  emergency  coordinator 
whose  job  it  would  be  to  act  as  steward 
while  we.  as  a  nation,  join  together  to  fight 
this  threat.  The  group  would  report  directly 
to  the  President  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Welfare. 

There  are  dedicated  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  making  heroic  ef- 
forts every  day  to  solve  the  AIDS  mystery.  I 
have  nothing  but  respect  for  my  research 
colleagues  at  the  NIH  and  the  CDC.  With- 
out them,  we  would  be  crippled  in  this 
effort.  But  the  work  of  those  scientists, 
along  with  those  at  research  centers 
throughout  the  country,  is  not  being  coordi- 
nated; it  is  as  though  they  are  along  the  rim 
of  a  wheel  that  has  no  center.  A  task  force 
would  be  that  center  of  the  wheel.  This  is 
not  some  symbolic  action  or  hollow  public 
relations  gesture,  but  a  desperate  need. 
Today,  with  no  one  group  overseeing  the 
entire  AIDS  effort,  it  is  easy  for  research  to 
be  duplicated;  for  vital  scientific  findings 
not  to  be  passed  along  to  those  needing 
them;  for  researchers  in  one  part  of  the 
country  to  pursue  leads  already  discredited 
somewhere  else.  As  you  can  well  guess,  any 
of  those  scenarios  can  be  deadly  in  such  a 
time  of  crisis.  Equally  deadly  is  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual attitude  of  federal  health  offi- 
cials in  the  timetables  they  use  to  approve 
funds  for  research  studies.  We  desperately 
need  to   expedite   the   funding   of   worthy 


projects.  If  the  Jonas  Salk  of  AIDS  were  to 
come  to  Washington  today  with  a  research 
proposal,  he  would  probably  be  told  to  come 
back  in  two  years  after  his  papers  had  been 
reviewed. 

The  National  Conference  of  Mayors,  at  its 
recent  annual  conference,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $50 
million  a  year  to  combat  the  AIDS  threat.  I 
think  that  is  an  acceptable  minimum 
amount.  In  considering  the  question  of 
funding,  the  Congress  must  understand  that 
AIDS  Is  a  new  disease  being  visited  on  the 
population,  and  therefor  new  monies  must 
be  made  available  to  deal  with  it.  Some  have 
suggested  that  AIDS  research  be  funded  by 
diverting  money  from  other  public  health 
projects.  But  it  makes  no  more  sense  to  do 
that  than  it  does  to  find  the  money  for 
Social  Security  payments  for  a  new  retiree 
by  cutting  off  payments  to  someone  already 
In  the  system.  The  public  health  concerns 
towards  which  those  earlier  funds  were  ap- 
propriated are  still  with  us  even  with  AIDS, 
and  they  deserve  continued  federal  support. 
As  a  researcher,  I  would  also  wish  to  point 
out  that  it  would  be  extremely  shortsighted 
to  fund  AIDS  by  cutting  money  that  was 
earmarked  for  other,  more  basic,  research. 
We  would  be  helpless  in  the  fight  against 
AIDS— or  in  any  other  battle  in  medicine— 
had  it  not  been  for  the  basic  research  done 
in  years  past.  Continuing  that  research  is 
part  of  our  commitment  to  the  future. 

1  would  like  to  make  one  additional  obser- 
vation about  money.  I  think  it  demeans  this 
body  to  suggest  that  It  would  only  make  a 
Judgement  on  matters  of  life  and  death  be- 
cause of  economics.  The  main  reason  we 
must  vanquish  AIDS  is  because  it  Is  the 
only  moral  choice  presented  to  us.  But 
should  anyone  need  further  persuading, 
consider  the  simple  dollars  and  cents  of  the 
matter.  It  now  costs  about  $70,000  to  pro- 
vide care  for  a  patient  with  AIDS.  Thou- 
sands have,  or  will  get,  the  disease.  Simple 
multiplication  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
cheaper  for  us  to  cure  AIDS  than  to  treat  it. 
I  have  already  spelled  out  the  ultimate 
goals  of  AIDS  research,  and  asked  you  to 
commit  federal  resources  to  help  us  achieve 
those  goals.  But  there  are  a  number  of 
other  steps  we  must  take  in  the  interim. 

While  everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
disseminate  information  about  AIDS  to  all 
Interested  researchers,  this  must  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  patient  confidentiality  is 
preserved  at  the  same  time.  Growing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  completely  comforta- 
ble with  their  homosexuality  and  do  not 
regard  it  as  any  source  of  embarrassment. 
But  there  are.  of  course,  many  others  who 
are  unwilling  to  be  publicly  identified  as 
being  gay.  As  a  result,  a  firm  federal  policy 
on  patient  confidentiality  would  be  a  boon 
to  research,  since  it  would  make  closeted  ho- 
mosexuals much  more  willing  to  fully  and 
candidly  discuss  their  AIDS  problems  and 
related  Issues  with  their  doctors.  Such  a 
policy  would  also  respect  the  right  to  priva- 
cy that  every  American  cherishes. 

We  need  to  greatly  expand  the  extramu- 
ral research  being  done  into  the  epidemiolo- 
gy of  AIDS.  The  disease  baffles  us  on  a 
number  of  fronts,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  networks  by  which  it  is  transmitted. 
Some  examples  of  the  questions  we  would 
like  answered— San  Francisco  has  a  very 
large  Asian  population,  yet  there  are  only 
four  Asian-Americans  there  with  AIDS, 
while  most  other  ethnic  groups  have  the  ill- 
ness in  proportion  to  their  percentage  of 
the  population.  Why  is  this  so?  In  the  first 
sets  of  studies  on  AIDS  patients,  they  were 


revealed  frequently  to  be  highly  promiscu- 
ous gay  men.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case 
today.  Why  the  change?  Among  the  Hatian 
males  who  have  AIDS,  nearly  100  have  de- 
scribed themselves  as  hetrosexuals.  How  did 
the  disease  spread  to  them?  The  questions 
go  on  and  on. 

F\indings  for  research  proposals  are  gen- 
erally reviewed  through  the  peer  review 
process  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
This  is  a  time-honored  procedure,  and  one 
that  all  scientists,  including  myself,  regard 
as  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  work.  Truth 
flourishes  and  science  advances  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  skepticism,  questioning  and 
caution.  I  think  we  must  also  remember, 
though,  that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
public  health  emergency  unlike  any  other 
of  our  generation,  and  that,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  slow,  deliberative  evaluations 
that  in  less  critical  times  are  the  lif  eblood  of 
research  could,  in  this  instance,  quite  liter- 
ally spell  the  death  of  untold  thousands  of 
Americans.  In  the  average  case,  the  time 
that  elapses  between  a  proposal  being  put 
before  the  NIH  and  the  funds  for  the 
project  being  released  is  18  months  to  two 
years.  As  I  think  you  can  appreciate,  that  is 
close  to  an  eternity  when  it  comes  to  the 
current  AIDS  crisis.  The  NIH  needs  to  very 
quickly  establish  an  ad  hoc  review  commit- 
tee made  up  of  able,  dedicated  experts  who 
can  review  proposals  for  AIDS  research  on 
an  emergency  basis.  These  scientists  would 
bring  with  them  both  their  expertise  as  re- 
searchers as  well  as  their  recognition  that  a 
grave  public  health  crisis  exists  that  de- 
mands prompt  action. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  for  the  NIH  to 
issue  a  general  call  for  research  proposals 
dealing  with  AIDS.  This  would  send  a  signal 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  scientif- 
ic community  that  it  is  genuinely  serious 
about  AIDS.  I  know  of  a  number  of  able  sci- 
entists who  currently  will  not  even  bother 
spending  the  time  putting  together  an 
AIDS-related  proposal  because  they  feel  it 
will  not  be  seriously  considered  by  the  au- 
thorities in  Washington. 

Every  American  has  an  interest  in  seeing 
to  it  that  the  nation's  blood  supply  is  pro- 
tected. Efforts  must  be  made  to  develop  a 
reliable,  scientific  method  of  screening  that 
supply  for  infectiuous  agents  such  as  AIDS. 
In  recent  months,  as  it  has  become  suspect- 
ed that  AIDS  may  be  transmitted  through 
blood  transfusions,  the  vast  majority  of  gay 
men  have  taken  themselves  out  of  the  pool 
of  blood  donors  for  the  duration  of  this 
health  emergency.  Most  blood  banks  have 
also  cut  back  on  blood  drives  in  gay  neigh- 
borhoods. But  a  policy  of  protecting  the 
blood  supply  by  screening  donors,  rather 
than  blood,  is  ultimately  shortsighted  and 
ineffective.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  for  exam- 
ple, an  office  blood  bank  drive  where  a  clos- 
eted gay  man.  and  a  potential  AIDS  carrier, 
wishes  to  'prove"  his  hetrosexuality  to  his 
co-workers  by  going  along  with  the  others 
and  donating  blood.  No  amount  of  pre-dona- 
tion  screening  or  question  can  prevent  a 
person  like  that  from  donating  blood.  And  a 
massive  screening  effort  to  determine  who 
is.  and  who  is  not.  a  homosexual  <or.  for 
that  matter,  an  intravenous  drug  user  or  a 
Haitian  or  a  hemophiliac)  is  a  social  policy 
that  is.  at  very  best,  of  questionable  wisdom, 
and  at  worst  Orwellian.  As  far  as  the  na- 
tion's blood  supply  is  concerned,  the  empha- 
sis must  therefor  shift  from  the  donor  to 
the  blood. 

There  needs  to  be  increased  federal  sup- 
port for  persons  actually  afflicted  with 
AIDS.  The  cost  of  AIDS  treatment  is  stag- 


gering, and  is  simply  beyond  the  financial 
resources  of  most  Americans.  In  the  case  of 
kidney  dialysis,  the  federal  government  long 
ago  realized  that  It  was  not  befitting  a  civil- 
ized nation  for  its  citizens  to  die  because 
they  could  not  afford  the  cost  of  medical 
care.  The  situation  is  much  the  same  today 
with  AIDS,  and  I  believe  the  federal  re- 
sponse should  be  the  same. 

Six  months  ago,  those  of  us  doing  re- 
search into  AIDS  were  frightened  by  two 
things— the  disease  itself,  and  the  complete 
lack  of  awareness  of  it  outside  of  the  gay 
community.  Now,  we  have  the  opposite 
problem.  There  are,  in  fact,  now  two  AIDS 
epidemics;  one  involving  immunology,  the 
other  involving  fear.  There  are  any  number 
of  horror  stories  in  this  regard;  one  of  the 
most  appalling  has  to  do  with  a  San  FYancis- 
co  bus  driver  who.  out  of  a  fear  of  contract- 
ing AIDS  from  a  tattered  slip  of  paper,  re- 
fused to  take  a  bus  transfer  from  a  man  he 
presumed  to  be  a  homosexual.  I  also  hear 
too-frequent  reports  of  hospital  workers  re- 
fusing to  care  for  AIDS  patients.  It  is  a  sad 
time  indeed  when  members  of  the  healing 
professions  no  longer  wish  to  care  for  the 
sick. 

I  don't  wish  to  belittle  the  fear  of  AIDS: 
no  one  knows  more  than  myself  what  a 
truly  fearsome  medical  phenomenon  it  is. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  considerable  public 
education  project  ahead  of  us  to  tell  the 
public  who  is.  and  who  is  not.  at  risk.  It 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  AIDS  is  transmitted 
through  casual  social  contact.  Common 
sense  alone  would  lead  one  to  that  conclu- 
sion. If  AIDS  were  easily  transmitted,  then 
by  now  millions  of  Americans  would  have  it, 
not  1,800,  most  of  whom  are  gay  men. 

In  several  ways,  this  fear  of  AIDS  is  a 
public  health  problem  in  its  own  right.  The 
health  and  welfare  department's  new  toll- 
free  phone  line  is  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  (I  would  point  out.  though,  that 
the  phone  lines  are  receiving  up  to  10,000 
calls  a  day— testimony  indeed  to  the  con- 
cerns Americans  have  about  AIDS.)  There 
are  also  grave  questions  of  social  Justice  in 
this  regard.  I  have  heard  loo  many  stories 
of  persons  with  AIDS  being  fired  from  their 
jobs  or  evicted  from  their  homes  once  their 
condition  became  known.  There  are  also 
economic  aspecU  to  the  AIDS  hysteria.  My 
businessmen  friends  back  in  San  Francisco 
have  started  to  worry  about  the  effect  of 
the  fear  of  AIDS  on  tourism  in  that  city. 
They  also  say  that  friends  in  other  big  cities 
have  started  to  echo  the  same  concern. 
There  is  even  the  worry  that  foreign  tour- 
ism to  the  U.S.  could  begin  to  suffer  because 
of  the  world-wide  attention  given  to  AIDS. 
All  of  these  AIDS-related  fears  are,  of 
course,  groundless.  A  high-level  task  force 
could  do  much  towards  reassuring  the 
public  of  that  fact. 

The  definition  of  AIDS  must  be  broad- 
ened by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  benefits.  Cur-' 
rently,  the  Social  Security  use  the  definition 
provided  by  the  Center  for  Disease  Control, 
which  defines  as  AIDS  patients  as  a  person 
under  60  with  either  Kaposi  Sarcoma  of 
Pneumocystis  pneumonia,  and  a  few  other 
disease.  However,  we  have  recently  see  a 
number  of  new  infectious  agents  take  hold 
in  AIDS  patients.  These  people  are  just  as 
disabled.  Just  as  in  need  of  Social  Security 
help,  as  a  person  with  KS.  Yet  they  are  cur- 
rently denied  that  help  because  of  an  out- 
dated definition  of  the  problem. 

Due  to  the  publicity  AIDS  has  received  in 
large   cities   with   substantial   gay   popula- 
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tions,  most  physicians  and  other  health  care 
workers  are  now  familiar  with  the  clinical 
manlfesUtlons  of  AIDS,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  protocols.  But  this 
awareness  of  AIDS  must  be  spread  to  doc- 
tors all  over  the  country,  so  that  persons 
suffering  from  the  disease  are  diagnosed 
correctly  and  from  the  very  start  receive  ap- 
propriate medical  care.  This  will  help  save 
the  lives  of  these  patients;  It  will  also  help 
c\irb  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
last  week  alone,  my  home  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco burled  four  of  Its  sons;  young  men  who 
only  months  ago  were  In  the  prime  of  their 
lives.  At  a  time  such  as  this,  one  can't  help 
but  recall  that  It  Is  the  right  to  life  that  Is 
the  first  of  the  three  unalienable  rights  set 
forth  In  out  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  that,  as  Jefferson  wrote  207  years  ago, 
that  It  is  to  secure  those  rights  that  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  Eunong  men.  Any  gov- 
ernment has  no  higher  purpose  than  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  Its  citizens,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  today  face  no  greater 
public  health  threat  than  they  do  from 
AIDS.  We  have  the  profound  moral  obliga- 
tion to  take  every  step  necessary  to  conquer 
It  as  rapidly  as  Is  humanly  possible. 

Thank  you.* 


records  and  employment  records  has 
worked  well  because  it  does  include 
the  necessary  safeguards  that  protect 
recipients  privacy.  It  has  enabled  the 
State  to  run  more  efficient  public  as- 
sistance programs.  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  implement  this  type  of  legislation 
on  a  national  level.* 


PUBUC  ASSISTANCE  FRAUD  AND 

ABUSE     PREVENTION     ACT     OF 

1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  re- 
quire States  to  match  their  public  as- 
sistance rolls  on  a  regular  basis  against 
all  relevant  Federal,  State,  and  local 
wage  and  benefit  records  in  order  to 
verify  the  eligibility  of  applicants  and 
recipients  under  the  various  federally 
assisted  public  assistance  programs 
that  are  administered  at  the  State 
level. 

By  filing  this  bill  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  majority  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  cheat.  In  fact  only 
a  smaU  minority  of  recipients  receive 
benefits  by  fraudulent  means.  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  imply  that  the  levels  of  bene- 
fits received  by  recipients  are  too  gen- 
erous. It  is  because  of  my  conunitment 
to  public  assistance  programs  that  I 
am  working  to  make  these  programs 
more  efficient.  By  eliminating  the 
fraud  that  does  exist  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  money  designated  for 
these  programs  goes  to  those  who  are 
in  fact  legitimately  eligible  to  receive 
public  assistance. 

Whenever  the  Government  uses 
computers  to  check  individuals'  finan- 
cial records  the  question  of  privacy 
arises.  I  am  sensitive  to  this  problem.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  includes  the  nec- 
essary safeguards  so  that  while  it 
meets  the  objective  of  eliminating 
fraud  it  does  not  violate  the  recipients' 
privacy. 

When  I  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  I  filed  a  similar  bill 
that  becomes  law.  The  Massachusetts 
law    that    matches    public    assistance 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Stenholm,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  27.  1983. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  60  minutes,  imme- 
diately following  Mr.  Stenholm. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  McCandless,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mavroules,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mrs.  Roukema  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Broomfield  In  three  instances. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zschau. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Roth. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
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Yatron. 

Roe. 

Dellums. 

.  schroeder. 

Montgomery. 

Evans  of  Illinois. 

Barnes. 

Roybal. 

Markey. 

Stokes. 

Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Frank  in  two  instances. 

Won  Pat. 

Hamilton. 

St  Germain. 

rostenkowski. 

Gaydos. 

Stark. 

Pease. 

AuCoiN. 

Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Harrison. 

SiSISKY. 

Towns. 

Synar. 

Ferraro. 

Kaptur. 

Pepper. 

Lantos. 

Panetta. 

Patman. 

Hefner. 

Gore. 

Early. 

CONYERS. 

Erdreich. 

Williams  of  Montana. 

Shelby. 

Rahall. 

Ortiz. 

Beilenson. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  Resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1448.  An  Act  to  designate  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1983  as  National  Diabetes  Month; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  October  22.  1983.  as  "Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 27  through  December  3.  1983.  as  'Na- 
tional Entomology  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  2 
through  October  8.  1983.  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  3  through  October  9, 
1983.  as  "National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Week ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23.  1984,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  150  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  4.  1984,  as  "Coast  Guard  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  13,  1983,  as  "National  Retired 
Teachers'  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  has  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  25,  1983,  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  of  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Sewing  Month." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimce  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16,  1983,  as  'World  Food  Day  "; 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1983  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  119  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  11,  1983.  through  De- 
cember 17.  1983.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1983,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1887.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  modification 
and  extension  of  the  Federal  supple*- 
mental  compensation  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  312.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  602.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  broadcasting  of  accurate  information  to 
the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-368).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  313.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2144.  A  bill  to 
amend  part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  establish  an  endow- 
ment program  for  developing  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98-369). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  314.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
to  revitalize  the  defense  industrial  base  of 
the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  98-370).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3648.  A  bill  to  improve  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-371).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1625.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Reform  Act  (Rept.  No.  98-372).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  1234.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish domestic  content  requirements  for 
motor  vehicles  sold  or  distributed  in  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.  98-287,  Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    AKAKA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  VOLKMER,  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.    Chandler.    Mr.    Andrews    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,    Mr.    Walker,    Mr.    Dymaixy. 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelli.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Scheder. 
Mr.    Young    of    Missouri,    and    Mr. 
Gore): 
•  H.R.  3942.  A  bill  to  provide  for  commer- 
cialization  of   expendable   launch   vehicles 
and  associated  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  3943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  remove  the  "last 
employer"  limitation  on  the  receipt  of  cer- 
tain annuities  In  cases  where  the  employ- 
ment   concerned    is    part-time    nonrailroad 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  3944.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  stability  of  profes- 


sional sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  3945.  A  bill  to  require  States  to 
match  their  public  assistance  rolls  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  against  all  relevant  Federal. 
State,  and  local  wage  and  benefit  records,  in 
order  to  verify  the  eligibility  of  applicants 
and  recipients  under  the  various  federally 
assisted  public  assistance  programs  to  which 
such  rolls  relate;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  3946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
of  $1,000  for  each  dependent  who  has  at- 
tained age  55  and  who  is  a  member  of  the 
taxpayer's  household;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3947.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  benefit  dis- 
parities by  increasing  primary  insurance 
amounts,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  in- 
volved are  computed  under  the  present  for- 
mula (enacted  in  1977),  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  benefits  are  no  less 
than  they  would  have  been  if  computed 
under  the  pre-1977  formula;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  3948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
work  and  earnings  limitations  on  the  receipt 
of  certain  railroad  retirement  benefits  and 
the  effects  of  a  proposed  modification  of 
those  limitations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  3949.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion  known   as  Veterans  of  the   Vietnam 
War,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah ): 
H.R.  3950.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  authorization  by  law 
of  certain  consolidations  of  functions  within 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  3951.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of 
residents  and  interns  from  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Labor-Management  Relations 
Statute;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Clvl  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

QUILLEN): 

H.R.  3952.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide medicare  and  medicaid  coverage  of  per- 
sonal emergency  response  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Metms  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hubbard): 

H.R.  3953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  in  order  that  outside-the- 
locks  claims  for  vessels  damaged  may  be  re- 
solved in  the  same  manner  as  those  dam- 
aged inside  the  locks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 

H.R.  3954.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  review  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Guamanian  losses  caused  by  the 
occupation  of  Guam  by  Japanese  Imperial 
Forces  during  World  War  II;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 

H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December    17,    1983.    as   "Erskine   Caldwell 
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Day:"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   GAYDOS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
MCRTHA,  and  Mr.  KosTMAYia): 

H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  ongoing  discussions  of  a  pro- 
posed Joint  venture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  defense  burden-sharing  efforts  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  Japan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  call  on  pertinent 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  on  Japan  to  meet 
their  respective  commitments  to  increase 
defense  spending  in  1983  and  in  1984;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution, promptly,  that  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  Iran  to  cease  its  persecution  of 
Baha'ls  in  Iran  and  allow  Baha'is  who  desire 
to  emigrate  from  Iran  to  do  so;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BROOMFIELD  (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Zablocki): 

H.  Res.  315.  Resolution  expressing  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  Goverrunent  and 
people  of  Japan:  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 

H.R.  3955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvis  J. 
SUhr,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  3956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Velid 
Mehmed  Dag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  3957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeffrey 
Young  of  Miami,  Fla.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


IMI 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  408:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
tiEviNE  of  California.  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  433:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  516:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  765:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  and  Mr 
Kkmp. 


H.R.  "iSS:  Mr.  Pobd  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
BoGGS.  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  LOKETi. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Yathon.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Sol- 
omon. Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Roemer,  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.R.  1255:  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  1430:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1594:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr 
Clay.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Faunt 
ROY.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi 
ana.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr 
Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  1610:  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  1784:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Owens,  and 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  2073:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  2225:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2374:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  2377:  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  2447:  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  2563:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  2883:  Mr.  Hutto  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  2956:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Roybal.  and  Mr. 

H.R.    2977:   Mr.   Bevtll.   Mr.   Thomas   of 
California.   Mr.   Vandercriff.  Mr.  Badham. 
and  Mr.  Porter. 
H.R.  2981:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  3013;  Mr.  Minish. 
H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Walgren. 
H.R.  3072:  Mr.  Marlenee.  Ms.  Snowe.  and 
Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  3331:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Lagob»arsino.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Moorhead.  and 
Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  3342:  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Dorgan, 
Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
H.R.  3362:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3373:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Lewis    of    Florida.    Mr.    Shelby,    and    Mr. 
Badham. 
H.R.  3532:  Mr.  Dyson. 
H.R.  3545:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  Kemp. 
H.R.   3658:   Mr.   Andrews   of   Texas.   Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Loeftler.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana. 

H.R.  3684:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr. 
Kastenmeier. 
H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  3790:  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Pish.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  Addabbo. 

H.R.  3846:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Pritchabd,  and  Mr. 
Rogers. 
H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Richardson. 
H.R.  3888:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida. 


H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Albosta.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
DAmours,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Marriott. 

H.J.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Levine.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Rowe, 
Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Gonzal- 
ez. Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Scheuer.   Mr.   Gregg,   and  Mr.   Heftel  of 

H.J.  Res.  284:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny. Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
LUNGREN.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali 
fomia.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Price  M- 
Rowland.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Sawyer.  T-lr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  DAmours,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  McClos- 
key,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.J.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
CoRRADA,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr  Biaggi,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  McKer- 
nan, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Kildee,  Ms. 
Kaptur,    Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Bateman,    Mr. 


Lantos,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Lowert 
of  California,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Plippo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Boeklert  and  Mr. 
Solarz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr. 
Hiler,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Kindness,  and  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1010. 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—H.R.  1010  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  Section  9(a)(5): 

"Section  9(a)(5).  Notwithstanding  any  law. 
practice  or  procedure  for  acquisition  by  emi- 
nent domain  in  the  state  where  the  proper- 
ty Is  situated,  the  following  requirements 
apply  to  the  acquisition  of  rights  of  way 
through  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
under  this  Act: 

"(A)  No  less  than  ninety  (90)  days  prior  to 
the  filing  of  an  application  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  applicant  shall  give  notice  of 
intent  to  acquire  to  the  owner  of  the  specif- 
ic lands  sought. 

"(B)  The  applicant  shall  obtain  an  inde- 
pendent appraisal  of  the  property  to  t>e  ac- 
quired, and  the  landowner  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  present  during  said  appraisal. 
The  applicant  shall  provide  a  copy  of  said 
appraisal  to  the  owner. 

"(C)  The  applicant  shall  disclose  to  the 
landowner  the  prices  offered  for  similar 
land  sought  to  be  acquired  In  the  area  for 
the  same  project. 

"(D)  Formal  condemnation  procedures 
shall  not  be  initiated  less  than  ninety  (90) 
days  following  the  initial  notice  to  the  land- 
owner of  the  Intent  to  acquire. 

"(E)  Landowners  shall  have  a  right  to  ju- 
dicial review  under  this  suljsection.  In  the 
appropriate   court   of   the   State   In   which 
such  lands  are  located.". 
By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 

(Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3857).) 
—Page  14.  line  17,  strike  out  "private  lands" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "those  lands 
owned  by  any  common  carrier  engaged  in 
the  interstate  transportation  of  coal  which 
are". 


—Page  IS,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  ", 
except  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  period  on  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

—Page  21,  line  5,  after  "point  of  destina- 
tion" insert  ",  at  the  point  of  origin,". 

—Page  21,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
making  findings  under  subparagraph  (D).". 
—Page  23,  line  13,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  23,  line  14,  strike  out  "(iv)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(v)". 

Page  23,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

"(Iv)  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  a  financial  Interest  in  such  pipeline  or 
extension  and  a  certification  of  whether  or 
not  any  coal  to  be  transported  In  such  pipe- 
line or  extension  is  owned  by  any  such 
person  or  any  person  affiliated  with  any 
person  who  has  such  a  financial  interest: 
and". 
—Page  28,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

(1)  No  certificates  may  be  issued  to  or 
held  by  any  person  under  this  section  who 
controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  is  under 
common  control  with,  any  person  who— 

( 1 )  uses  or  will  use  coal  transported  by  the 
coal  pipeline  constructed  or  proposed  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  such  certificate,  or 

(2)  supplies  or  will  supply  coal  to  such 
pipeline. 

In  addition  to  the  meaning  given  the  term 
'control'  by  section  10102(7)  of  this  subtitle, 
any  person  who  owns  5  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  of  another  perspn  shall  be 
deemed  to  control  such  other  person  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 
—Page  41,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 

"(i)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  of  a  contract  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  notify  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Its  consideration  of  such  contract. 
The  Commission  shall  provide  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
quire to  conduct  an  antitrust  review  to  de- 
termine the  likely  effects  upon  competition 
associated  with  the  approval  of  such  con- 
tract. No  contract  shall  be  approved  under 
this  section  unless  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  advised  the  Commission  in  writ- 
ing that,  on  the  basis  of  such  review,  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  will  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  antitrust  laws  and  will  not  re- 
strain competition.". 
—Page  41,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  following: 

"(i)  If  a  coal  pipeline  carrier  is  providing 
transportation  of  coal  under  a  contract  ap- 
proved under  this  section  in  competition 
with  a  common  carrier  providing  transpor- 
tation subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title,  such  common  carrier,  for 


purposes  of  chapter  107  of  this  title,  shall 
be  Irrebuttably  presumed  not  to  have 
market  dominance  over  any  transportation 
of  coal  in  competition  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  provided  by  the  coal  pipeline 
carrier.". 

—Page  44.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "or 
under  construction". 

Page  44.  line  16.  strike  out  "with"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  on  line  18 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "fa- 
cilities of  a  coal  pipeline  or  extension  there- 
of construction  of  which  are  substantially 
completed  on  such  date.". 
—Page  48.  after  line  19.  add  the  following 
new  section: 
limitation  on  ownership  of  coal  pipelines 

Sec.  19.  No  coal  pipeline  for  which  a  cer- 
tificate has  been  issued  under  section  10  of 
this  Act  may  transport  coal  owned  by  any 
person  who  has  a  financial  interest  in  such 
coal  pipeline  or  who  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  is  under  common  control  with,  any 
person  who  has  such  a  financial  interest. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "con- 
trol" has  the  meaning  such  term  has  under 
section  10102  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  on 
page  2  before  line  1,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  19.  Limitation  on  ownership  of  coal 
pipelines. 

—Page  48,  after  line  19,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

nonseverability 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
be  invalid. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  on 
page  2  before  line  1.  insert  the  following: 

Sec  19.  Nonseverability. 
—Page  48.  after  line  19.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

nonapplicability 

Sec.  19.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (including  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act),  nothing  in  this  Act  (in- 
cluding any  such  amendment)  shall  apply  to 
any  carrier  of  coal  by  pipeline  with  respect 
to  which  a  certificate  is  not  issued  under 
section  10  of  this  Act. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  on 
page  2  before  line  1,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  19.  Nonapplicability. 


H.R.  3913 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
—Page  32,  line  2,  strike  out  "$1,825,436,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,841,438,000". 
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SECRETARY  OF  STATE  GEORGE 
SHULTZ  TALKS  ABOUT  LEBANON 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 
•  Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Speaker, 
let  me  call  to  your  attention  aji  excel- 
lent   statement    regarding    American 
foreign  policy  in  Lebanon. 

Today,  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  met  with  the  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
discuss  Lebanon,  and  what  our  Na- 
tion's goals  and  objectives  are  in  that 
critical  area  of  the  world. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  his 
frankness,  clarity,  and  vision.  The 
Middle  East  is  a  complex  and  turbu- 
lent area  and  it  is  vital  to  all  of  us  that 
we  understand  why  America  is  doing 
what  it  is  doing  in  that  strategic  area. 
I  am  delighted  that  our  domestic 
controversy  over  the  war  powers  issue 
is  behind  us  for  awhile.  We  must  show 
the  world  that  we  can  unite  and  stand 
behind  a  policy.  I  share  the  Secre- 
tary's sentiments  about  the  need  for 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  on 
this  issue.  It  is  truly  a  challenge  that 
we  must  face  together. 

Our  goals  in  Lebanon  are  sound  and 
straightforward.  We  are  working 
toward  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  that  country  so  that  Leba- 
non can  assert  its  own  independence. 
We  are  also  concerned  about  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel's  northern  settlements 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  people 
living  there. 

Although  we  have  lost  a  number  of 
fine  young  marines,  the  presence  of 
the  Multinational  Force  is  designed  to 
provide  a  sense  of  security  for  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  as  it  proceeds 
ahead  with  national  reconstruction. 
There  are  obviously  elements  in  Leba- 
non who  are  opposed  to  internal  sta- 
bility. We  must  not  allow  these  groups 
to  lead  us  away  from  our  objective  of 
bringing  peace  to  that  embattled  land. 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
again  thank  Secretary  Shultz  for  his 
wisdom  and  guidance  and  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  his  remarks  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

STATonarr  by  Hon.  George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: I  welcome  this  chance  to  talk  with  you 
about  our  objectives  in  Lebanon  and  about 
the  importance  President  Reagan  attaches 
to  cooperating  with  the  Congress  in  pursuit 
of  these  objectives. 


The  challenge  in  Lebanon  is  a  challenge 
we  face  together,  as  a  nation.  The  Issues  are 
not  partisan  issues.  At  stake  are  goals  and 
principles  of  American  foreign  policy  on 
which  I  dare  say  there  is  a  broad  measure  of 
consensus.  Whatever  legitimate  differences 
there  may  be  over  tactics  or  prerogatives, 
our  leadership  In  the  world  Is  clearly  im- 
paired If  the  President  and  the  Congress  at- 
tempt to  conduct  two  different  foreign  poli- 
cies. We  must  work  together  to  meet  our 
common,  national  responsibility  or  else  our 
common,  national  interests  in  the  world  w  ill 
suffer.  In  the  last  15  years,  there  have  be«'n 
instances  of  deadlock  between  our  two 
branches  of  government  which  resulted  in 
harm  to  our  foreign  policy,  and  human  trag- 
edy. The  President  is  determined  that  this 
will  not  be  such  a  case. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach 
this  problem,  and  I  am  heartened  by  the 
similar  spirit  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 
As  President  Reagan  said  yesterday,  we  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  leadership  agreement 
that  has  been  reached.  This  agreement,  in 
my  view,  serves  the  national  interest. 

Let  me  explain  the  Administrations  view 
of  what  is  at  stake  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
In  Lebanon:  what  our  diplomacy  Is  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  there:  and  why  the  pres- 
ence of  our  Marines  has  been  of  enormous 
Importance. 

OUR  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

It  Is  almost  10  years  since  the  October 
1973  war.  and  for  the  past  decade,  the 
United  States  has  been  vigorously  and 
almost  continuously  engaged  In  Middle  East 
diplomacy. 

Given  our  strong  moral  and  political  com- 
mitment to  Israel  and  our  many  strong 
friendships  In  the  Arab  world,  we  have 
always  perceived  that  a  negotiated  solution 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors  deserve  to  live  in 
peace  and  security;  the  Palestinian  people 
deserve  a  just  solution  to  their  legitimate 
rights  and  aspirations:  all  the  nations  of  the 
region  deserve  a  future  free  of  external 
intervention  or  superpower  confrontation. 

The  road  to  peace  Is  long  and  hard,  and 
we  have  no  illusions  about  it.  But  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  role  our  country  has  played  In 
bringing  about  many  significant  steps 
toward  peace  in  the  past  10  years. 

Just  over  a  year  ago.  President  Reagan  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  broader  questions  of 
Middle  East  peace  In  a  major  Initiative, 
which  offered— and  still  offers— the  most 
practical  and  workable  and  hopeful  basis  for 
negotiation.  Anyone  In  the  Middle  East  who 
truly  seeks  a  just,  secure,  and  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  the  conflict  will  have  to  turn 
In  the  direction  of  the  President's  initiative, 
firmly  grounded  as  It  Is  In  the  Camp  David 
Accords  and  UN  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tior\s  242  and  338. 

The  crisis  In  Lebanon  cannot  be  Isolated 
from  the  larger  Middle  East  crisis.  It  In- 
volves many  of  the  same  parties  concerned 
with  the  broader  Issues  of  Middle  East 
peace.  It  Involves  similar  questions  of  securi- 
ty, respect  for  sovereignty,  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes.  To  advance  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  In  Lebanon  will  contribute 


to  the  broader  peace  process:  setbacks  In 
Lebanon  will  make  the  broader  effort  that 
much  harder. 


OUR  objectives  and  POLICY  IN  LEBANON 

Our  objectives  In  Lebanon  have,  from  the 
beginning,  been  essentially  threefold: 

The  withdrawal  of  all  external  forces 
from  Lebanon: 

A  sovereign  independent  Lebanon  dedicat- 
ed to  national  unity  and  able  to  exercise 
control  throughout  its  national  territory; 
and 

Security  for  Israels  northern  border,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Israel  can 
live  In  safety  and  without  fear  of  artillery 
and  rocket  attacks. 

These  objectives  are  not  changing.  They 
are.  and  have  been,  a  constant  of  our  policy. 
The  latest  outbreak  of  fighting  should  not 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  them. 

Lebanon  Is  a  proud  and  beautiful  country, 
whose  people  have  contributed  much  to  the 
world.  Yet  It  has  also  had  a  complex  and 
turbulent  history.  The  rooU  of  enmity  In 
that  country  go  very  deep  Indeed.  Neverthe- 
less, for  many  years  Lebanon  thrived  be- 
cause political  rivalries  were  accommodated 
and  a  delicate  balance  maintained.  Our 
country  too  suffered  a  tragic  civil  war,  but 
we  survived  and  overcame  It.  The  people  of 
Lebanon  remember  a  happier  time  when 
their  nation  was  a  dynamic,  progressive,  and 
prosperous  democracy.  The  yearning  for 
peace,  too.  runs  deep  In  Lebanon. 

With  the  end  of  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
Beirut  last  summer  and  the  election  of 
President  Amin  Gemayel  shortly  thereafter, 
it  appeared  that  Lebanon  would  get  a 
second  chance  after  all.  Almost  all  of  Leba- 
non's many  confessional  groups  pledged 
their  loyalty  to  their  new  leader  and  seemed 
ready  to  bury  their  differences  In  the  name 
of  political  and  economic  renewal.  War 
damage  was  quickly  being  removed  from 
Beirut  and  reconstruction  seemed  well  un- 
derway. 

To  consolidate  this  hopeful  beginning,  it 
was  clear  that  Lebanon  had.  as  a  matter  of 
top  priority,  to  see  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
non-Lebanese  armed  forces  from  Its  soil. 
Whatever  Indigenous  barriers  to  national 
reconciliation  the  Lebanese  may  face  and 
however  prepared  they  may  be  to  overcome 
them  If  given  a  chance,  that  process  can 
never  really  get  underway  so  long  as  Leba- 
non remains  occupied  by  foreign  armies,  for- 
eign paramilitary  forces,  and  foreign  terror- 
ist groups.  The  United  States  responded  fa- 
vorably to  the  request  of  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment—and of  many  of  our  Arab  friends— 
to  help  Lebanon  and  Israel  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  would  be  a  first  step  toward  this 
objective.  Israel  was  prepared  to  withdraw, 
and  Lebanon  was  willing  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  that  also  met  Israel's  legitimate 
need  for  security  on  Its  northern  border. 
After  lengthy  negotiations,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  goodwill  on  both  sides.  Lebanon  and 
Israel  reached  such  an  agreement  on  May 
17. 

In  parallel  with  this  effort,  we  put  our 
weight  behind  President  Gemayel's  move- 
ment toward  political  accommodation.  On 
August    31,    President    Gemayel.    with    his 


This  •bullet'-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Council  of  Ministers,  issued  a  call  for  key 
Lebanese  leaders  to  join  In  a  dialogue  on  a 
new  national  approach  to  reconciliation  and 
unity.  He  has  made  clear  his  willingness  to 
broaden  the  base  and  composition  of  his 
government  to  reflect  a  true  sharing  of 
power.  This  Is  a  policy  we  have  strongly 
urged,  supported,  and  assisted,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  President  Gemayel's  sincerity. 
Ambassadors  Robert  McParlane  and  Rich- 
ard Fairbanks  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  this  enterprise,  as  has 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  problem,  of  course,  has  been  Syria. 
The  two  tracks  of  Liebanon's  policy— foreign 
troop  withdrawal,  and  national  reconcilia- 
tion—have  both  been  blocked  by  Syria, 
which  has  been  heavily  rearmed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  since  Syria's  defeats  In  battle 
last  summer.  No  one  questions  Syria's  legiti- 
mate security  concerns  with  respect  to  Leba- 
non. But  Syria,  unlike  Israel,  has  been  un- 
willing to  negotiate  with  Lebanon  over  how 
to  reconcile  Its  security  concerns  with  Leba- 
non's sovereign  right  to  follow  Its  own  path. 
The  question  arises  whether  Syria's  aim  Is 
to  assure  Its  security  or  assure  Its  domina- 
tion of  Lebanon; 

Syria  now  has  the  largest  army  in  Leba- 
non, but  It  has  refused  to  negotiate  the 
withdrawal  of  its  forces,  reneging  on  repeat- 
ed pledges  that  it  would  do  so  once  the  Is- 
raelis did. 

Syria  has  persisted  in  this  course  even  In 
defiance  of  the  Lebanese  governments 
formal  requests  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber to  Syria,  the  PLO,  and  the  Arab  League 
that  all  external  forces  withdraw.  Israel  has 
stated  Its  unwillingness  to  withdraw  totally 
as  long  as  Syrian  forces  are  there;  thus 
Syria  Is  In  the  Ironic  position  of  keeping  Is- 
raeli forces  in  Lebanon.  Syria  Is  also  permit- 
ting the  reentry  of  armed  Palestinian 
groups  into  the  Aleyh/Shuf  area  In  viola- 
tion of  the  agreements  reached  through 
Ambassador  Habib's  mediation  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  Syria  is  using  Its  lever- 
age within  Lebanon  to  obstruct  the  process 
of  national  reconciliation.  Indeed,  Syria  has 
instigated  political  opposition  within  Leba- 
non and  armed  several  factions  engaged  in 
military  actions  against  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore,  the  Immediate  focus  of  our  di- 
plomacy, conducted  by  Ambassadors  McPar- 
lane and  Fairbanks,  is  a  ceasefire  between 
the  various  groups  in  Lebanon.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  actively  pursuing  the  same  goal. 
Jordan.  Egypt,  and  other  friendly  Arab 
countries  have  been  very  supportive  of 
these  diplomatic  efforts. 

The  outcome  of  this  negotiation,  as  of  any 
negotiation,  will  depend  on  the  balance  of 
forces.  Those  who  seek  to  Improve  their  po- 
sition by  force  will  probably  not  agree  to  a 
ceasefire  until  they  run  up  against  a  stale- 
mate on  the  battlefield. 

This  brings  me  to  the  military  situation, 
and  to  the  role  of  the  Multinational  Force 
now  in  Lebanon,  which  Includes,  as  you 
know,  approximately  1200  U.S.  Marines  on 
the  ground  In  the  Beirut  area. 

the  multinational  force  AND  THE  U.S. 
MARINES 

A  year  ago.  President  Reagan  dispatched 
these  Marines  to  participate  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force  requested  by  the  government 
of  Lebanon.  The  presence  of  this  force  was 
designed  to  help  ensure  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment's sovereignty  and  authority;  It  was 
also  Intended  to  further  that  government's 
efforts  to  assure  the  safety  of  people  In  the 
area  and  to  end  the  violence  that  had  trag- 
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ically  recurred  in  the  massacres  of  Sabra 
and  Shatila. 

British,  French,  and  Italian  forces  are 
serving  alongside  our  Marines,  and  thus  the 
MNF  is  a  truly  multilateral,  cooperative 
effort.  Its  task  Is  a  peacekeeping  mission, 
not  a  warflghtlng  mission. 

Its  job  is  not  to  take  sides  in  a  war,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  help  provide  a  sense  of  se- 
curity for  the  legitimate  government  of  Leb- 
anon as  It  pursues  Its  national  soverlgnty 
and  national  unity.  Most  of  the  key  confes- 
sional groups  and  friendly  Arab  countries 
supported  this  role  for  the  MNF  when  It 
was  sent  to  Lebanon,  and  they  continue  to 
support  this  role. 

Now  the  MNF  Is  under  challenge  by  those 
apparently  determined  to  prevent  an  inter- 
nal political  accommodation.  The  President 
has  augmented  US  Naval  support  forces  off- 
shore and  has  authorized  US  forces  to  exer- 
cise their  right  of  self-defense  should  at- 
tacks on  them  continue.  Our  MNF  partners 
have  taken  similar  or  other  measures  'c 
assure  security  and  self-defense. 

We  are  concerned  that  key  strategic  posi- 
tions In  the  vicinity  of  Beirut,  which  are 
vital  to  the  safety  of  our  Marines,  of  other 
American  military  and  diplomatic  person- 
nel, and  to  the  security  of  Beirut,  have  re- 
cently come  under  attack.  We  have  respond- 
ed to  these  attacks  in  order  to  protect  our 
personnel,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Gen- 
eral Kelley  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  greater  detail. 

A  ceasefire,  as  I  have  suggested,  will  come 
about  only  when  all  parties  conclude  it  is  In 
their  Interest. 

Our  strategy  In  Lebanon  is  to  help  create 
conditions  that  will  make  it  in  everyone's  in- 
terest—to help  produce  a  kind  of  equilibri- 
um which  will  encourage  a  ceasefire,  a  polit- 
ical accommodation,  and  ultimately  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces.  We  are 
seeking  to  build  a  structure  of  stability,  on 
the  following  plUars.- 

The  first  element  Is  political  negotiations 
to  bring  about  national  reconciliation 
within  Lebanon,  to  ease  or  resolve  the  inter- 
nal rivalries  and  mutual  suspicions  that  are 
at  the  heart  of  Lebanon's  agony.  The 
United  States  has  strongly  supported  this 
endeavor.  We  are  also  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  the  Palestinian  civilians  In  Leba- 
non. 

The  second  element  Is  diplomacy  to  orga- 
nize international  support  for  the  legitimate 
government  of  Lebanon,  for  its  efforts  at 
reconciliation,  and  for  a  ceasefire.  The 
United  States  Is  actively  engaged  in  this 
effort. 

In  the  military  dimension,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces,  which  have  acquitted  themselves 
well.  We  have  helped  train  and  equip  these 
forces,  and  we  are  pleased  that  these  forces 
have  been  reconstituted  to  take  into  ac- 
count. 

An  army  that  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate for  its  mission  of  keeping  order  once 
foreign  forces  were  removed,  however.  Is 
now  understandably  under  severe  pressures 
because  it  is  under  assault  by  forces  protect- 
ed, armed,  and  encouraged  by  Syria.  It  is 
the  external,  non-Lebanese  involvement 
that  is  enormously  exacerbating  the  prob- 
lem. 

Israel  continues  to  have  Influence  with 
many  groups  In  Lebanon,  and  has  an  Inter- 
est In  encouraging  national  reconciliation 
and  stability.  Events  north  of  the  Awwali 
River  must  be  of  concern  to  it,  since  its 
long-term  security  cannot  but  be  affected  by 
Syrian  and  PLO  dominance  of  the  rest  of 
Labanon. 
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The  MNF,  including  our  Mp  rines.  provide 
an  added  measure  of  stabillt\  ii;  t ;  e  overall 
question,  as  I  have  described. 

Our  Marines,  or  the  MNF  as  a  whole, 
cannot  tip  the  balance  of  forces  alone— and 
it  is  not  their  mission  to  do  so.  But  their 
presence  remains  one  crucial  piilir  ol  tne 
structure  of  stability.  As  a  former  Marine,  I 
v.-lU  not  allow  anyone  to  cast  doubt  on  how 
formidable  even  this  small  number  of  Ma- 
rines can  be. 

They  are  an  important  deterrent,  a 
symbol  of  the  International  backing  behind 
the  legitimate  government  of  Lebanon,  and 
an  Important  weight  in  the  scales.  To 
remove  the  Marines  would  put  both  the  gov- 
ernment, and  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
In  jeopardy. 

This  Is  why  our  domestic  controversy  over 
war  powers  has  been  disturbing.  The  uncer- 
tainty about  the  American  commitment 
only  weakens  our  effectiveness;  doubts 
about  our  staying  power  can  only  cause  the 
aggressors  to  discount  our  presence— or  to 
intensify  their  attacks,  in  hopes  of  hasten- 
ing our  departure.  An  accommodation  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  to  resolve 
this  dispute  will  help  dispel  those  doubts 
about  our  staying  power  and  strengthen  our 
hand. 

The  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches, 
as  you  know,  liave  Important  differences  of 
principle  with  respect  to  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  The  Executive  Branch  has  tra- 
ditionally had  questions  about  the  require- 
ment of  Congressional  authorization  for 
Presidential  disposition  of  oar  armed  forces, 
both  in  light  of  the  President's  Commander- 
m-Chlef  power  and  on  practical  grounds. 
Congress,  of  course,  has  had  a  different 
view.  We  could  not  exjject  to  resolve  this 
basic  difference  deiinitlvely  now,  but  the 
Administration  has  been  prepared  to  consid- 
er practical  proposals  that  enabled  us  to 
protect  our  common,  national  interest  in 
Lebanon  without  prejudging  our  respective 
positions  on  the  basic  issue  of  principle. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  gratified  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  among  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Congress  to  Intro- 
duce and  seek  to  enact  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  continued  presence  and  mission  of 
the  US  peacekeeping  forces  In  Lebanon.  As 
the  President  stated  yesterday,  although  he 
has  substantial  reservations  about  parts  of 
this  resolution,  he  would  be  willing  to  sign 
the  proposed  resolution  while  expressing 
those  reservations.  We  are  especially 
pleased  that  the  proposed  resolution  not 
only  supports  our  policies  in  Lebanon,  but 
now  enables  us  to  advance  our  national  in- 
terests on  the  solid  bipartisan  basis  that  has 
been  the  traditional  hallmark  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

WHAT  IS  AT  stake  IN  LEBANON 

At  Stake  in  Lebanon  are  some  basic  princi- 
ples of  International  law  and  international 
morality  that  have  wider  relevance  for 
American  foreign  policy: 

At  Stake  is  a  small  country's  right  to 
decide  for  itself  how  to  achieve  its  sovereign 
objectives,  free  from  outside  pressure, 
threat,  or  blackmail. 

At  stake  is  the  principle  that  International 
disputes  should  be  .settled  by  peaceful 
means,  not  by  the  use  or  threat  of  force. 

At  stake  also  are  some  concerns  that 
affect  our  national  interest  and  tho  security 
of  our  friends  and  allies.  If  Anicrican  efforts 
for  peaceful  solutions  are  overwhelmed  by 
brute  force,  our  role  is  that  much  weakened 
everywhere.  Friends  who  rely  on  us  will  be 
disheartened,  and  will  be  that  much  less 
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secure.  Moderates  In  the  Arab  world  whom 
we  are  encouraging  to  take  risks  for  peace 
wlU  feel  It  far  leas  safe  to  do  so.  The  Soviet 
Union's  efforts  to  disrupt  our  diplomacy  will 
have  scored  a  victory;  radical  and  rejectlon- 
1st  elements  wUl  be  strengthened.  The  cause 
of  peace  and  Justice  will  have  suffered  a  set- 
back. Israel's  security  on  Its  northern  border 
win  be  weakened. 

What  we  are  doing  In  Lebanon  Is  right. 
There  are  risks  Involved,  but  any  important 
undertaking  Involves  risks.  If  we  want  the 
role  and  Influence  of  a  great  power,  we  have 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  a  great 
power.  Many  millions  of  people  around  the 
world  look  to  us  as  the  strongest  defender  of 
freedom.  Justice,  and  peace:  we  cannot  walk 
away  from  responsibilities  without  paying  a 
moral  and  political  price. 

I  prefer  to  look  at  It  positively:  After  all 
the  experience  of  the  last  15  years,  nothing 
would  give  more  reassurance  and  hope  to  all 
our  friends  in  the  world  than  to  see  the 
President  and  Congress  working  in  harmo- 
ny, united  behind  a  strong  and  purposeful 
national  policy.  This  is  our  opportunity 
now.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  it  slip  away.* 


TERENCE  CARDINAL  COOKE— AN 
APPRECIATION 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  of 
those  of  us  who  live  in  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York  are  saddened  by  the  news 
that  our  spiritual  leader  Terence  Car- 
dinal Cooke  is  terminally  ill  with  leu- 
kemia. This  sadness  goes  far  beyond 
the  parameters  of  the  archdiocese  and 
is  shared  by  Pope  John  Paul  and 
President  Reagan— each  of  whom  com- 
municated their  sentiments  to  Cardi- 
nal Cooke. 

Since  1968,  Cardinal  Cooke  has 
served  as  the  leader  of  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York  which  has  some  1.8  mil- 
lion Roman  Catholics.  Further  Cardi- 
nal Cooke  also  serves  as  our  Nation's 
Roman  Catholic  military  vicar. 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  has  been  a 
priest  since  his  ordination  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1945.  He  taught  at  both  Catho- 
lic and  Fordham  Universities  and  by 
the  year  1957  he  was  named  as  person- 
al secretary  to  his  predecessor  Cardi- 
nal Spellman.  By  1965  he  was  ordained 
as  an  auxiliary  bishop. 

He  was  installed  as  archbishop  of 
New  York  on  April  4,  1968,  with  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  attend- 
ance. Cardinal  Cooke  hais  counseled  all 
of  the  President's  who  have  served 
during  his  years  as  archbishop  and  has 
been  especially  close  to  both  President 
and  Mrs.  Reagan. 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  is  a  native 
New  Yorker  having  been  bom  on  the 
upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan.  He 
knows  New  York  as  well  as  anyone 
having  visited  its  neighborhoods  and 
seen  its  people  for  many  years.  At  one 
time  in  1945  Cardinal  Cooke  was  as- 
signed as  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Athan- 
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asius  Church  In  the  Bronx.  Cardinal 
Cooke  despite  his  national  and  inter- 
national prominence  and  position  has 
always  felt  most  comfortable  in  New 
York. 

Cardinal  Cooke  is  viewed  by  those 
who  have  known  him  as  a  patient, 
compassionate,  and  highly  intelligent 
man  more  content  with  being  in  the 
role  of  a  pastor  than  a  church  admin- 
istrator. I  have  the  personal  honor 
and  privilege  to  have  known  Cardinal 
Cooke  for  many  years  found  his  coun- 
sel invaluable  to  me  personally.  One  of 
the  proudest  pictures  I  have  in  my 
office  is  with  Cardinal  Cooke  and 
former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  at 
the  annual  Al  Smith  dirmer  in  New 
York  City. 

Cardinal  Cooke  once  said  his  main 
goal  was  to  be  a  "good  priest. "  He 
gained  a  reputation  over  these  past  15 
years  as  a  master  conciliator.  He  has 
also  maintained  a  remarkably  close  re- 
lationship to  the  individual  people 
who  make  up  his  massive  archdiocese. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  accessible 
and  visible  of  all  cardinals  in  this 
Nation.  This  tradition  of  maintaining 
close  touch  with  people  also  has  car- 
ried into  his  work  in  the  archdiocese. 
Pew  positions  which  Cardinal  Cooke 
has  taken  over  the  years  have  come 
without  the  benefit  of  consultation 
with  individual  priests  and  pastors 
from  within  the  archdiocese. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  how  much 
longer  Cardinal  Cooke  will  live.  He  has 
been  administered  with  last  rites  by 
the  church.  His  spokesman  has  said 
that  the  cardinal  is  taking  the  news 
"with  faith  and  peace  of  soul."  He  is 
continuing  to  work  and  attend  to  his 
responsibilities. 

The  people  of  New  York  have  been 
blessed  by  Cardinal  Cooke  through  his 
work.  There  are  few  people  who  have 
given  so  much  of  themselves  for  their 
fellow  man  than  Cardinal  Cooke. 
Whether  he  provided  counsel  or  solace 
to  an  individual  parishioner  or  to  a 
fighting  man  overseas  or  to  a  Chief 
Executive,  Cardinal  Cooke  was  a  man 
of  commitment  and  compassion.  I 
have  had  the  distinct  honor  of  being 
in  the  company  of  Cardinal  Cooke  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  have  been  en- 
riched as  a  person  because  of  having 
known  this  man.  There  are  few  people 
who  will  be  missed  more  than  Cardinal 
Cooke. 

It  has  been  said  that  death,  like  life, 
is  a  gift  of  God.  Cardinal  Cooke's  life 
was  a  gift  to  the  millions  who  know 
him  and  join  with  me  in  praying  that 
the  cardinal  live  his  remaining  days  in 
peace  and  without  suffering.* 


September  21,  1983 


THE  200TH  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  THE  TOWN  OF  CHES- 
TER. MASS. 


September  21,  1983 


GETTING  THE  DEFICIT  DOWN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  board  of  selectmen,  the 
bicentennial  committee,  and  the 
townspeople  of  the  beautiful  commu- 
nity of  Chester.  Mass.,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  200th  birthday. 

Chester  is  a  lovely  rural  community 
that  is  nestled  among  the  rolling  hills 
of  Hamden  County.  Flowing  through 
its  green  valley  are  the  western  and 
middle  branches  of  the  Agawam  River. 
Throughout  its  history.  Chester  has 
typified  the  struggle  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  early  New  England  set- 
tlers. Hardy  men  and  women  coming 
to  this  raw  country  with  nothing  more 
than  a  few  tools  and  animals,  built 
farms  and  homes  with  their  own 
hands. 

As  New  England  progressed  toward 
the  industrial  age,  Chester  townspeo- 
ple developed  small  industries.  Typical 
of  these  were  mining,  papermills,  wood 
products  factories  all  built  around  the 
natural  resources  that  abounded  in 
the  area.  The  residents  utilized  well 
the  ingenuity  ascribed  to  New  Eng- 
landers. 

Politically,  the  townspeople  of  Ches- 
ter mirrored  the  opinions  of  their 
fellow  colonists.  Men  of  Chester  joined 
the  fight  for  freedom  early  in  the  Re- 
voluntionary  War. 

Today,  Chester  remains  intact,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  bucolic  lifestyle  inher- 
ent to  the  countryside  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  current  population  of  1,100 
reflects  the  changing  times.  Many  of 
Chester's  residents  commute  to  jobs  in 
nearby  cities,  but  return  home  each 
evening  to  enjoy  the  rural  lifestyle. 

Chester  is  still  home  to  farmers.  It 
numbers  among  its  residents  artists 
and  artisans.  These  groups  continue 
the  traditions  of  the  past  while  accom- 
modating the  technology  of  today. 

The  schedule  of  the  bicentennial  fes- 
tival exemplifies  the  varied  interests 
and  concerns  of  the  citizens  of  Ches- 
ter. The  2-day  schedule  included  arts 
and  crafts  exhibits,  performing  arts 
presentations,  agricultural  displays, 
community  group  performances,  spe- 
cial children's  events,  and  popular  en- 
tertainment. 

To  the  people  of  Chester,  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  respect  of  tradi- 
tions and  your  accomplishments  of 
today.  I  extend  my  sincerest  congratu- 
lations to  you  on  this  most  glorious  oc- 
casion.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  September  21, 
1983.  Into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Getting  the  Deficits  Down 

The  rosiest  economic  forecasts  still  show 
enormous  budget  deficits  in  the  years 
ahead.  When  the  government  closes  Its 
books  on  the  1983  fiscal  year  at  the  end  of 
September.  It  will  have  run  Its  first  annual 
deficit  in  excess  of  $200  billion,  nearly 
double  the  record  $lll-blllion  deficit  of 
1982.  The  1984  deficit  promises  to  be  as  big. 

These  surging  deficits  have  come  about 
because  tax  cuts  and  defense  spending  in- 
creases, many  of  which  are  still  ahead,  far 
exceed  domestic  spending  cuts,  many  of 
which  have  already  occurred.  It  does  not 
appear  likely  that  Congress  will  pass  the  tax 
increases  called  for  in  its  most  recent  budget 
resolution,  and  it  seems  equally  unlikely 
that  Congress  will  make  massive  spending 
cuts  in  any  budget  accounts,  so  deficits  may 
very  well  remain  high  beyond  the  middle 
1980's  even  if  the  economic  recovery  is 
stronger  than  expected.  Eventually,  the 
deficits  could  put  us  in  a  cruel  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
loosen  monetary  policy  in  order  to  keep  the 
credit-hungry  government  from  crowding 
out  private  borrowers  and  driving  Interest 
rates  up.  The  problem  with  this  approach  is 
that  loose  money  would  lead  to  a  resurgence 
of  inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
Reserve  could  tighten  monetary  policy  in 
order  to  keep  inflation  from  resurfacing  in 
the  deficit-driven  economy.  The  problem 
with  this  approach  is  that  heavy  govern- 
ment borrowing  would  drive  interest  rates 
up.  particularly  in  the  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my that  are  sensitive  to  interest  rates,  and 
choke  off  the  economic  recovery.  High  in- 
terest rates  cost  jobs  and  discourage  busi- 
ness investment,  home  building,  consumer 
spending,  and  exports. 

Suitable  policies  that  substantially  reduce 
the  budget  deficits  will  do  much  to  sustain 
noninflationary  growth.  Everyone  who  has 
analyzed  the  budget  carefully,  however, 
knows  that  reducing  the  deficits  will  not  be 
easy.  Those  who  say  that  the  deficits  can  be 
eliminated  painlessly  by  stamping  out 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  are  doing  the  nation 
a  disservice.  They  are  implying  that  the 
task  of  reducing  deficits  is  far  easier  than  it 
really  is.  Reducing  the  deficits  is  important 
to  liberals,  but  not  as  important  as  protect- 
ing domestic  programs:  reducing  the  deficits 
is  important  to  conservatives,  but  not  as  im- 
portant as  increasing  defense  spending. 
Strong  leadership  will  be  necessary  to  por- 
tray the  complexity  of  the  task  of  reducing 
the  deficits  and  to  suggest  the  appropriate 
solution.  We  must  defuse  the  economic 
"time  bomb"  set  ticking  by  the  deficits. 

Although  the  Reagan  Administration 
argues  that  there  is  no  relationship  between 
the  big  budget  deficits  and  high  interest 
rates  and  that  strong  economic  growth  will 
continue  even  with  the  deficits,  it  has  not 
been  notably  successful  in  convincing  others 
of  that  view.  Most  of  us  would  agree  that 
the  government  cannot  continue  to  spend 
hundreds  of  billions  more  than  it  takes  in 
each   year.   Acknowledgment   of   this   fact. 
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however,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  some 
hard  political  realities.  As  much  as  most  of 
us  would  prefer  to  close  the  gap  between 
revenue  and  spending  by  cutting  spending, 
the  difficulty  of  cutting  spending,  the  huge 
cuts  that  have  already  been  made  In  domes- 
tic spending,  and  the  broad  support  for 
spending  on  military  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  by  spending  cuts 
alone.  Neither  those  who  favor  reducing  the 
deficits  by  spending  cuts  nor  those  who 
favor  doing  so  by  tax  Increases  have  the  po- 
litical power  to  make  their  preferred  ap- 
proach law.  A  government  fairly  evenly  di- 
vided between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
requires  that  any  important  initiative  be  un- 
dertaken In  a  bipartisan  fashion.  In  effect, 
this  means  that  we  must  deal  with  both  rev- 
enue and  spending.  More  taxes  are  part  of 
the  package,  and  we  should  begin  the  diffi- 
cult job  of  identifying  the  taxes  that  can  be 
raised  with  the  least  danger  to  the  economy. 
Cutting  spending  Is  part  of  the  package  a.s 
well,  and  we  must  start  looking  for  the  ruts 
that  can  be  made  with  minimum  damage  lo 
our  national  goals  and  priorities,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  elimination  of  misspending  is 
only  the  first  and  easiest  of  many  steps. 

I  think  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is 
right  when  it  says  there  is  a  strong  possibili- 
ty that  neither  the  President's  ideas  for 
managing  the  budget  deficits  (deep  domes- 
tic spending  reductions  and  a  $45-billion 
"contingency  tax"  to  take  effect  in  1986) 
nor  Congress'  (much  slower  growth  In  de- 
fense spending  and  new  taxes  amounting  to 
$73  billion  over  the  next  three  years)  will  be 
accepted.  It  disturbs  me  that  neither  the 
I»resident  nor  Congress  is  really  proposing 
and  pushing  an  aggressive  plan  to  get  the 
deficits  down.  The  reason,  I  suspect.  Is  that 
the  economic  Indicators  have  been  Improv- 
ing. For  the  present,  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government  appar- 
ently have  lost  a  sense  of  urgency.  The  cur- 
rent optimism  about  the  economic  recovery 
has  obscured  the  tough  choices  and  real  sac- 
rifices that  He  ahead.  Our  government  tends 
to  swing  Into  action  only  when  faced  with  a 
crisis  (the  social  security  problem,  for  exam- 
ple), and  there  Is  no  feeling  of  crisis  in  the 
air  today.  Members  of  Congress  who  re- 
turned to  Washington  at  the  end  of  the 
August  recess  noticed  concern  about  the 
deficits  in  their  states  and  districts,  but  they 
saw  no  panic. 

My  view  is  that  the  paramount  objective 
of  economic  policy  should  be  a  sustained 
period  of  non-inflationary  growth.  The  pre- 
ferred course  toward  that  objective  requires 
an  accommodative  monetary  polilcy  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  (one  assuring  that  the 
economic  recovery  will  not  run  aground  for 
want  of  credit)  and  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy  from  the  President  and  Congress  (one 
assuring  lower  budget  deficits  in  the 
future). 

The  political  jockeying  should  cease,  and 
a  bipartisan  summit  on  the  budget  deficits 
should  be  convened.  The  summit  would 
bring  together  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  Senate  majority  leader,  and 
key  budget  and  tax-writing  committee  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  In  a  series  of 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  work- 
able solution  to  the  deficit  problem.  The 
President  and  the  congressional  leadership 
have  a  duty  to  meet  the  threat  the  deficits 
pose  to  the  economy  by  doing  what  all  of  us 
know  must  be  done:  getting  the  deficits 
down.* 
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ROUKEMA  SALUTES  TRICENTEN- 
NIAL  OF  GERMAN  SETTLE- 
MENT IN  AMERICA 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1983 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  German  American 
Club  of  North  Jersey  and  New  York 
will  be  gathering  next  Wednesday. 
September  28.  to  celebrate  a  truly  sig- 
nificant milestone— 300  years  of 
German  settlement  in  the  United 
States.  They  will  be  honored  at  this 
celebration  by  Mr.  Herman 
Schnipkoweit,  the  social  minister  of 
the  state  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  by  Mr. 
Heinrich  Bierman.  county  executive  of 
Hildesheim. 

This  group  celebrates  what  at  first 
glance  seems  to  be  a  small  event  lost 
in  the  grand  sweep  of  history.  On  Oc- 
tober 6,  1683.  a  small  sailing  boat  left 
the  port  of  Krefeld  in  Westphalia. 
Aboard  were  33  Mennonite  Germans 
fleeing  to  the  haven  of  North  America. 
They  were  coming  to  America,  like  so 
many  other  settlers  from  all  over  the 
world,  to  live  free.  Germany  was  reel- 
ing from  ihe  aftermath  of  the  terrible 
30  years  war.  where  the  German 
people  had  been  held  hostage  to  poli- 
tics and  wars  of  ^he  royal  dynasties  of 
Europe.  The  33  Mennonites  were  des- 
tined for  Pennsylvania  where  William 
Penn  had  encouraged  German  settle- 
ment in  his  1 -year-old  colony.  These 
33  Germans  were  the  vanguard  for 
many,  many  millions  of  their  country- 
men in  the  next  300  years. 

Today,  nearly  60  million  Americans, 
almost  one-third  of  our  people,  can 
proudly  claim  Germany  as  their  ances- 
toral  home. 

And  the  contribution  of  German 
Americans,  both  in  the  past  and  at 
present,  is  immeasurable. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, so  many  Germans  lived  in  the 
newborn  United  States  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  reportedly 
first  read  in  German  to  the  eager 
crowds  of  Philadelphia.  Indeed,  tradi- 
tion tells  us  that  the  Continental  Con- 
gress considered  and  failed  by  only 
one  vote  to  make  German  the  official 
language  of  the  new  nation. 

The  United  States  may  not  have 
even  gained  its  hard-fought  independ- 
ence if  it  were  not  for  the  able  Gen. 
Friedrich  von  Steuben,  only  second  to 
George  Washington  in  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

German  was  the  usual  language 
heard  in  the  steel  mills,  in  the  coal 
mines,  and  on  the  construction  site. 
From  New  York  to  Chicago  from  St. 
Louis  to  San  Francisco— German 
Americans  helped  to  build  America's 
great  cities.  From  the  valleys  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  to  the  plains  of  Nebraska, 
they  settled  the  farms.  Many  German 
surnames  have  become  household 
words  from  German  American  success 
at  business.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  field  where  German  in- 
dustriousness  and  ingenuity  have  not 
had  a  considerable  Impact. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  Germany.  There.  I  experienced 
firsthand  the  kindness,  the  strength, 
and  the  good  will  of  the  German 
people  and  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
their  land.  The  Bundesrepublik  is  our 
trustworthy  ally  both  in  the  necessity 
of  defense  and  the  prosperity  of  trade. 
We  share  a  common  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  that  constitute  mankind's 
most  noble  experiment. 

So  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  the  German  American 
Club  on  this  historic  occasion.  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
join  me  to  wish  for  a  fruitful  future 
for  German  Americans  and  all  Ameri- 
cans as  we  work  together  to  build  even 
a  better  world  for  our  children.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereas  the  majority  of  deaths,  injuries 
and  property  losses  are  a  result  of  residen- 
tial fires  and 

Whereas  there  now  exists  a  new  quick  re- 
sponse residential  fire  sprinkler  technology 
which  provides  an  enhancement  to  life 
safety  and  significant  reduction  of  fire  prop- 
erty losses. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  New 
England  Association  of  Fire  Marshals  en- 
courages a  coalition  of  effort  on  the  parts  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Industry.  State, 
and  Local  government  to  implement  this 
new  residential  fire  sprinkler  technology 
through  the  use  of  incentives,  promotion, 
public  education,  and  continued  research 
and  development. 

Dated  this  15th  day  of  September  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts.* 


FIRE  MARSHALS  URGE  FEDER- 
AL, STATE,  AND  LOCAL  COOP- 
ERATION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
banquet  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Marshals.  One  of  the 
major  concerns  of  this  important  and 
useful  association  is  to  improve  the 
job  our  society  does  in  the  prevention 
of  fires.  Those  in  the  fire  service  know 
that  sensible  regulation  by  govern- 
ment can  do  a  great  deal  to  save  lives 
and  protect  property  from  preventable 
fires.  The  Fire  Marshals  also  under- 
stand the  importance  of  cooperation 
among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  private  sector  in 
achieving  these  sensible  regulatory 
policies. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  enter  here  into 
this  Record  the  resolution  calling  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation 
in  the  implementation  of  new  residen- 
tial fire  sprinkler  technology  adopted 
on  September  15  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
by  the  New  England  Association  of 
Fire  Marshals. 

New  England  Associatiom  or  Fire 

Marshals 

resolution 

Whereas   it   is   recognized   that   the    fire 

problem  is  the  responsibility  of  State  and 

local  jurisdictions  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government 
through  FEMA  and  the  U.S.F.A.  will  pro- 
vide Eissistance  to  encourage  states  and  com- 
munities to  expend  effort  to  solve  the  fire 
problem  and 

Whereas  there  still  exists  an  unacceptable 
level  of  fire  deaths,  fire  injuries,  and  fire 
property  losses  and 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EASTER 
SEAL  SOCIETY 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1983,  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
of  North-Eastem  Pennsylvania  will  be 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
their  founding.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  society 
and  their  president.  Dr.  Selma  Doloff, 
for  all  of  the  outstanding  community 
service  they  have  provided  Pennsylva- 
nia over  the  past  50  years. 

When  Congress  talks  about  the  con- 
tributions of  the  private  sector,  we 
mean  organizations  such  as  Easter 
Seal.  Their  work  with  handicapped 
Americans  is  invaluable  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  young  minds  and  bodies. 
Selfless  dedication  and  integrity  are 
the  cornerstone  of  the  reputation  of 
the  staff  and  the  many  volunteers. 
When  we  make  a  contribution  to 
Easter  Seal,  we  know  that  our  support 
is  going  to  help  those  in  need,  in  a 
caring  and  efficient  manner. 

I  encourage  this  Congress  to  exam- 
ine the  work  and  the  skills  of  Easter 
Seal,  and  especially  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  the  North-Eastem  Pennsyl- 
vania Easter  Seal  Society.  I  commend 
them  for  their  work,  their  effort,  and 
their  patience.  In  a  society  where  we 
sometimes  forget  to  say  thank  you, 
the  North-Eastem  Pennsylvania 
Easter  Seal  Society  on  this,  the  occa- 
sion of  their  50th  founding  anniversa- 
ry, deserves  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done.  My  best  wishes  for  the 
society  on  their  special  night.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  CURTISS 
HARPER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.   STOKES.    Mr.   Speaker,   it   is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss,  that 
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I  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  administrative  as- 
sistant, Mr.  James  C.  Harper.  Mr. 
Harper  passed  on  during  the  recess 
period.  August  26,  1983. 

Harper,  as  we  fondly  called  him, 
served  as  my  administrative  assistant 
for  more  than  12  years.  We  had  been 
friends  for  over  35  years.  He  was  an 
exceptionally  capable  and  highly  re- 
spected professional.  Beyond  that,  he 
was  an  individual  of  impeccable  integ- 
rity. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  many 
employees  on  Capitol  Hill  knew  James 
Harper.  Those  who  knew  him  admired 
and  respected  him  immensely. 

His  death  leaves  a  void  in  the  lives  of 
myself,  my  wife.  Jay,  my  family  and 
staff,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  he  came  in  contact  with  each 
day  on  Capitol  Hill. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  expressing  their 
condolences  to  the  Harper  family  on 
the  passing  of  my  friend,  Jim  Harper. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  which  I  deliv- 
ered   at    the    fimeral   services   which 
were  held  in  Cleveland. 
The  remarks  follow: 
In  Memory  of  James  Curtiss  Harper 
the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn, 

in  their  place  of  self-content 
There  are  souls  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart, 

in  a  fellowless  firmanent; 
There  are   pioneer  souls  that   blaze   their 

path  where  highways  never  ran 
But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 

be  a  friend  to  man. 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road  where  the  race  of  men  go  by— 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are 

bad.  as  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  scomer's  seat  or  hurl 

the  cynic's  band-- 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road  and  be  a  friend  to  man. 
I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

by  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life. 
The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 
the  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor 
their  tears,  both  parts  of  an  infinite 
plan- 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road  and  be  a  friend  to  man. 
I  know  there  are  gladden  meadows  ahead, 

and  mountains  of  wearisome  height: 
The  road  passes  on  to  the  long  afternoon 

and  stretches  away  to  the  night. 
And  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travelers  rejoice 
and    weep    with    the    strangers    that 
mourn. 
Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

like  a  man  who  dwells  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 

road,  it's  here  the  race  of  men  go  by— 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak, 

they  are  strong,  wise,  foolish— so  am  I. 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scomer's  seat, 

or  hurl  the  cynic's  band? 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  be  a  friend  to  man. 
This   poem   by   Sam   Walter   Foss  seems 
more  than  any  other  to  express  Jim  Harp- 
er's philosophy  about  life  and  friendship.  In 
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this  church  today  are  many  people  who  en- 
Joyed  a  unique  friendship  with  him.  He  was 
my  best  friend  and  I  was  privileged  to  enjoy 
that  friendship  with  him  for  more  than  35 
years.  For  the  last  12  years  we  worked  to- 
gether every  day. 

At  a  time  like  this  one's  memory  bank 
flashes  back.  As  the  memories  continue  to 
flash  by,  I  realize  that  we  shared  many 
hopes,  dreams,  fears,  confidences  and  in- 
numberable  experiences  over  these  years. 

Interestingly  enough.  Harper's  friendship 
with  my  brother  Carl  began  before  he  and  I 
met.  In  fact,  it  was  at  my  mother's  home 
where  Jim  and  Barbara  were  visiting  Carl 
that  I  first  met  Barbara  when  she  and  Jim 
had  just  begun  dating.  And  Barbara  when 
you  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  you 
and  Harper  had  31  beautiful  years  of  mar- 
riage together,  I  had  no  idea  that  time  had 
passed  so  swiftly.  I  think  all  of  us  know  how 
much  you  loved  Harper  and  how  much  he 
loved  you.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  came  into  the 
office  one  morning  during  the  time  he  was 
very  sick.  I  opened  the  door  to  his  office  and 
went  In  to  see  him.  Right  after  we  ex- 
changed greetings  he  looked  up  at  me  and 
said,  "Barbara  is  beautiful.  She  really  takes 
care  of  me.  Barbara  is  beautiful." 

All  of  us  knew  of  the  special  love  and  de- 
votion you  gave  him  throughout  your  mar- 
riage and  especially  over  his  long  period  of 
Illness.  And  he  loved  and  was  devoted  to 
you.  So  you  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
You  had  a  beautiful  marriage  to  a  wonder- 
ful man  and  my  wife.  Jay,  and  our  children 
and  I  cherish  the  relationship  our  families 
have  had.  He  was  special  to  each  of  us. 

To  Jimmy  and  Malcolm  and  Sandy  and 
Kim,  your  father  loved  the  ground  each  of 
you  walked  on.  You  were  privileged  to  have 
an  extraordinary  father  who  set  a  sterling 
example  for  each  of  you.  Not  only  was  he  a 
good  husband  and  father  but  he  also  set  a 
high  standard  of  achievement  and  perform- 
ance for  himself.  Both  in  Washington  and 
Cleveland  he  was  highly  respected  in  his 
field.  Jim  Harper  was  unquestionably  the 
best  Administrative  Aide  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  this  capacity  his  Integrity  was  Impecca- 
ble and  his  loyalty  was  unsurpassed. 
Throughout  his  lifetime  and  his  various  po- 
sitions he  helped  a  lot  of  people.  While  he 
was  with  me  he  helped  a  lot  of  little  people 
who  could  not  help  themselves.  He  never 
talked  much  about  what  he  accomplished 
for  them.  He  would  bring  a  situation  to  my 
attention  and  ask  If  he  should  do  something 
about  It.  Once  I  okd  it  he  would  remedy  the 
situation  and  then  move  on  to  something 
else.  There  Is  a  lesson  for  you  In  his  work. 
He  had  a  dedication  and  conunltment  to 
helping  the  less  fortunate.  He  loved  people 
and  he  treated  people  like  he  wanted  to  be 
treated— with  respect. 

In  order  to  put  Harper's  life  In  perspective 
we  need  to  comprehend  the  whole  man. 
Harper  was  fun  loving.  He  loved  a  good 
time.  He  enjoyed  his  friends,  both  In  his 
home  and  in  their  homes.  Until  he  got  sick, 
he  really  enjoyed  life.  Above  all  he  loved  to 
tease  and  the  more  he  got  the  best  of  you— 
the  more  he  teased.  He  loved  cars.  He  loved 
to  talk  about  them  and  he  loved  to  drive 
them.  He  also  loved  to  argue  and  he  didn't 
care  which  side  of  any  Issue  he  took,  for  he 
often  took  the  side  opposite  to  his  own 
views  just  so  that  he  could  get  the  argu- 
ment. 

Here  today  are  both  the  Cleveland  and 
Washington  staffs.  Most  of  these  people  on 
both  staffs  were  hired  by  him.  Almost  all  of 
them  had  some  daily  interaction  with  him.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  them  when  I  say  that 


each  of  them  had  their  own  special  relation- 
ship with  him  and  he  will  always  have  a  spe- 
cial place  in  each  of  their  hearts. 

Last  night  Mother  Harper  said  to  me,  "He 
was  my  heart."  We  know  he  was  your  heart. 
Mom,  and  you  were  his  heart  too.  We  know 
that  he  called  you  every  day.  He  loved  you 
and  Doris  and  Mildred  and  Chris  and  Al, 
and  all  of  his  relatives.  He  will  live  on  In 
each  of  your  hearts. 

The  day  before  Harper  passed  Jay  White 
came  to  my  Washington  Office  and  visited 
with  Harper.  Buddy  James  spent  an  after- 
noon with  him  a  week  ago.  Carl  Stokes  and 
Russell  Adrlne  spent  time  with  him  in 
Washington  two  weeks  ago.  These  last  visits 
with  him  win  be  precious  memories  for  each 
of  us.  Each  cherished  their  friendship  with 
him.  Someone  has  said  that,  "friendship  Is  a 
sweltering  place,  yet  its  pillars  always 
hold— and  never  do  come  tumbling  down  to 
leave  one  in  the  cold." 

Over  the  last  12  years  there  were  many 
times  when  Harper  would  complete  some 
special  affair  or  project  for  me.  Generally, 
in  order  to  express  my  appreciation  I  would 
say  to  him,  "Harper,  you  really  did  a  beauti- 
ful job. "  In  typical  Harper  fashion  he  would 
never  say,  thanks,  Lou.  He  would  always  say 
with  a  sly  grin,  "As  usual,"  and  he  would 
walk  away. 

The  other  thing  he  would  do  was  to  come 
Into  the  office  every  morning  at  eight 
o'clock— he  would  work  all  day— most  days 
he  ate  his  lunch  at  his  desk— and  worked 
throughout  the  day.  But  every  day  at  pre- 
cisely 5:30  he  went  home. 

Today  as  I  look  back  over  his  life  and  try 
to  put  it  Into  perspective  for  a  final  com- 
ment. I  guess  the  best  way  to  summarize  his 
life  Is  to  say:  Harper,  you  did  a  beautiful 
job,  as  usual— and  now  It's  5:30— time  to  go 
home.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWIN  G. 
MICHAELIAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 


•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Westchester  County  in  New 
York  have  lost  one  of  their  finest  and 
most  dedicated  public  servants  with 
the  passing  on  September  9  of  Edwin 
G.  Michaelian. 

Few  men  in  this  century  have  done 
more  for  Westchester  County  and  its 
people  that  Edwin  Michaelian.  For  16 
years  Edwin  Michaelian  served  as 
county  executive  and  for  those  16 
years  "set  the  standard  for  good  gov- 
ernment in  Westchester,"  according  to 
the  Herald  Statesman  newspaper.  He 
served  in  the  position  longer  than 
anyone  before  or  after  him— four 
terms.  He  was  an  activist  as  county  ex- 
ecutive, dedicated  to  the  development 
of  Westchester  County. 

Among  his  notable  achievements 
were  the  acquisition  of  4,000  acres  of 
parkland,  the  development  of  West- 
chester Community  College,  the  trans- 
fer of  New  York  Medical  College  to 
Westchester,  and  the  opening  of  a 
branch  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  in  Purchase.  Edwin  Michaelian 
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further  enhanced  his  record  as  county 
executive  by  first  persuading  the  State 
government  to  take  over  the  operation 
and  rebuilding  of  the  coimty's  high- 
way system  and  then  working  with  the 
State  on  behalf  of  improving  existing 
roads  and  opening  new  ones,  such  as 
the  Cross-Westchester  Expressway. 

Edwin  Michaelian  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  in  1906  but  was  a  resident  of 
White  Plains  for  70  of  his  77  years.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1929  and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  also  attended  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia  and  Columbia  University 
and  held  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  law.  He  served  in  World  War  II  as  a 
management  consultant  in  the  office 
of  Quartermaster  General  and  as  a 
naval  officer. 

He  served  as  an  elected  councilman 
from  White  Plains  from  1939  to  1943 
before  his  war  service.  He  returned  to 
the  council  from  1947  to  1949.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  White  Plains  from 
1950  to  1957,  when  he  was  elected  as 
county  executive. 

Edwin  Michaelian  was  a  bold  and  in- 
novative county  executive.  He  was  a 
governmental  cheerleader  who  coined 
the  promotional  phrase  "the  Wonder- 
ful World  of  Westchester"  as  an  in- 
ducement for  corporations  and  people 
to  come  to  the  county.  He  laid  the 
foundations  which  helped  bring  some 
of  the  giants  of  industry  to  Westchest- 
er, such  as  General  Foods,  IBM.  Pep- 
sico.  Nestles,  and  Texaco  and  others. 

His  decision  not  to  seek  a  fifth  term 
as  county  executive  did  not  signal  an 
end  to  Edwin's  career  in  service  to 
Westchester  County.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Herald  States- 
man reporting  on  Michaelian's  death, 
it  states:  "Michaelian  confided  to 
friends  several  times  in  recent  years 
that  he  had  never  worked  harder  for 
the  county  than  he  did  after  he  re- 
tired as  county  executive  on  December 
31,  1973,  later  serving  on  a  number  of 
boards  and  in  many  civic  capacities." 

Edwin  Michaelian  was  also  active  in 
Republican  Party  politics  in  West- 
chester County,  serving  as  Westchest- 
er Republican  Committee  chairman 
from  1958  to  1963. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Edwin  Michae- 
lian succumbed  to  his  fatal  heart 
attack  in  a  sense  while  on  duty.  He 
had  just  finished  speaking  at  a  dinner 
party  honoring  Mount  Pleasant  Super- 
visor Micheal  Rovello— one  of  the 
many  dinners  and  other  functions  rou- 
tinely part  of  his  schedule. 

Ed  Michaelian  was  the  consummate 
public  servant,  someone  who  wanted  a 
better  life  for  all  of  the  people  of 
Westchester.  I  know  this  from  person- 
al knowledge  and  friendship  with  Ed 
that  actually  dated  back  to  the  time 
when  I  was  a  police  officer  in  New 
York  City.  I  used  to  attend  and  speak 
at  functions  where  Westchester  law 
enforcement  groups  would  be  and  Ed 
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always  seemed  to  be  there  in  his  dif- 
ferent elected  capacities.  He  was  a 
great  supporter  of  police  and  their 
work. 

I  also  know  of  Ed's  commitment  to 
Westchester  from  the  many  times  I 
would  see  him  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
lobbyiru;  for  adequate  Federal  fimding 
for  his  county.  He  was  an  ambassador 
of  good  will  and  a  shrewd  bargainer. 
His  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
county,  from  having  lived  in  it  for  70 
years,  made  him  an  especially  effective 
spokesman  for  it.  His  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  proved  critical  in  producing 
results  for  the  betterment  of  life  in 
Westchester.  Edwin  Michaelian  was 
indefatigable  in  all  aspects  of  his  work. 
He  maintained  a  pace  at  the  age  of  77 
which  would  tire  people  half  of  his 
age. 

As  we  mourn  his  sudden  passing,  let 
us  do  so  with  a  positive  appreciation 
for  all  of  the  good  which  this  remarka- 
ble man  did  for  people.  Let  his  record 
serve  as  an  example  for  those  of  us  in 
public  life  and  those  who  will  follow.  I 
express  my  condolences  to  his  beloved 
wife.  Joyce,  and  assure  her  that  the 
legacy  of  her  husband  will  endure  for 
years  to  come.« 


H.R.  3840.  RISK  ASSESSMENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEMONSTRATION 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3840.  the  Risk  Assessment 
Research  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1983  on  August  4.  1983.  The  text  of 
the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3840 
A  bill  to  establish  coordinated  interagency 
research  and  demonstration  projects  for 
improving  knowledge  and  use  of  risk  as- 
sessment by  those  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  regulatory  decisions  related 
to  the  protection  of  human  life,  health, 
and  the  environment. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Risk  Assessment 
Research  and  Demonstration  Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that— 

(1)  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  have 
been  mandated  by  law  to  protect,  or  provide 
information  to  protect,  human  life,  health, 
and  the  environment; 

(2)  the  Congress  in  writing  the  laws,  and 
the  courts  in  interpreting  the  laws,  have 
often  required  Federal  agencies  to  consider 
risk  and  ways  of  reducing  risk  in  those  agen- 
cies' efforts  to  protect  life,  health,  and  the 
environment: 

(3)  decisions  by  Federal  agencies,  legally 
mandated  to  protect  human  life,  health, 
and  the  environment,  often  involve  rules  to 
reduce  risk  to  human  life,  health,  and  the 
environment; 
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(4)  such  regulatory  decisions  involve  scien- 
tific, economic,  social,  and  philosophical 
considerations: 

(5)  these  decisions  must  often  be  made 
even  in  the  face  of  uncertainty  and  incom- 
plete scientific  and  technical  information: 

(6)  these  decisions  may  Involve  an  assess- 
ment of  risks  of  human  Ufe,  health,  and  the 
environment  and  a  balancing  of  those  risks 
against  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  controlling  them; 

(7)  Improving  the  quality  of  the  scientific 
component  of  such  decisions  is  an  important 
aspect  of  securing  the  public's  ability  to 
properly  weigh  the  social  and  philosophical 
values  intrinsic  In  them;  and 

(8)  analysis  of  the  comparative  risks  to 
health  and  welfare  can  assist  in  setting 
public  policy  objectives  and  gaining  public 
understanding  of  regulatory  management 
decisions. 

(b)  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  for  Federal 
agencies— 

( 1 )  to  use  the  best  possible  methods  for  se- 
curing information  on,  and  an  understand- 
ing of,  the  scientific  bases  for  their  regula- 
tory decisions; 

(2)  to  utilize  such  information  and  under- 
standing, whenever  appropriate,  in  the  as- 
sessment of  matters  pertaining  to  decisions 
related  to  the  protection  of  human  life, 
health,  and  the  environment:  and 

(3)  to  delineate,  as  specifically  as  possible, 
the  scientific  basis  for  agency  decisions 
from  their  more  subjective,  judgmental  as- 
pects. 

(c)  Since  the  methods  of  risk  assessment 
are  increasingly  relevant  to  regulatory  deci- 
sionmaking, research  and  demonstration  of 
such  methods  should  be  encouraged. 

(d)  A  study  of  risk  assessment  needs  to  be 
made  to  leam  what  is  known  and  what  is 
not  known  about  assessing  risks  in  the  face 
of  incomplete  scientific  and  other  informa- 
tion: 

(e)  Risk  assessment  is  basically  a  multi- 
step  process  consisting  first  of  a  scientifical- 
ly based  risk  analysis,  which  concentrates 
on  the  identification,  probability,  and  conse- 
quences of  risk,  followed  by  a  risk  evalua- 
tion which  is  more  judgmental  in  nature 
and  concentrates  on  decisions  defining  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  risk.  Risk  assessment  will 
not  provide  a  formula  for  setting  public 
policies  and  making  regulatory  decisions; 
however,  it  may  be  a  procedure  by  which 
the  delineation  in  subsection  <b)(3)  is  facili- 
tated. 

(f)  Regulatory  decisions  concerning  risk 
must  usually  consider  alternative  courses  of 
action  and  may  therefore  involve  compara- 
tive risk  assessment.  Better  comparative  risk 
assessment  will  improve  the  balancing  of  al- 
ternatives. Comparison  of  risks  represents  a 
means  by  which  levels  of  risk  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  terms  which  facili- 
tate their  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  various  regulatory  alternatives. 

(g)  A  variety  of  Federal  agencies  use  the 
results  from  risk  analyses  to  varying  degrees 
in  regulatory  decisions.  A  systematic  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  risk  analysis 
should  be  established  to  enable  agencies  to 
more  effectively  use  risk  analysis  as  an  in- 
strument in  making  regulatory  decisions. 

(h)  Recent  judicial  decisions  have  deftnon- 
strated  the  need  to  further  develop  risk 
analysis  to  meet  standards  required  by  Fed- 
eral courts  for  Federal  Government  actions. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  In  view  of  the  findings  and  declara- 
tions set  forth  in  section  2,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  research  and  demonstra- 
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tion  projects  for  the  study  of  risk  assess- 
ment and  its  relationship  to  the  regulatory 
process. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpmses  of  this  Act— 

(a)  the  term  "risk"  means  the  potential  of 
a  given  action  to  cause  unwanted,  negative 
consequences  to  human  life,  health,  or  the 
environment; 

(b)  the  term  "risk  analysis"  means  the 
process  of  quantification,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  probabilities  of  an  identified  risk: 

(c)  the  term  "risk  evaluation"  means  the 
process  of  judging  the  acceptability  of  vari- 
ous levels  of  risk  to  individuals,  society,  or 
the  environment: 

<d)  the  terms  "risk  assessment"  and  "as- 
sessment of  the  risks"  mean  the  total  proc- 
ess, including  both  risk  analysis  and  risk 
evaluation;  and 

(e)  the  term  "comparative  risk  assess- 
ment" means  a  procedure  in  which  the  as- 
sessment of  the  risks  associated  with  one 
course  of  action  and  the  assessment  of  the 
risks  associated  with  an  alternative  course 
or  courses  of  action  are  compared  with  each 
other  and  with  the  kinds  of  risks  people 
normally  face  in  their  individual  lives;  and 

(f)  the  term  "Federal  regulatory  agencies" 
means  agencies  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  involved  with  regulatory  de- 
cisions concerning  human  life,  health,  and 
the  environment. 

OBJECTIVE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROJECTS 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  objective  of  the  projects  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  is  to  develop 
the  necessary  knowledge  to— 

(1)  improve  the  use  of  risk  assessment 
within  those  Federal  agencies  (referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  and  (b)(3))  which  are  con- 
cerned with  regulatory  decisions  related  to 
human  life,  health,  and  the  environment, 
giving  particular  emphasis  to  the  use  of 
comparative  risk  assessment: 

(2)  develop  a  coordinated  and  systematic 
approach  to  the  conduct  and  use  of  risk  as- 
sessment by  such  Federal  agencies: 

(3)  define  criteria  and  standards  to  guide 
the  development  and  use  of  risk  assessment: 

(4)  identify  research  needed  by  Federal 
agencies  to  improve  the  methodologies  and 
use  of  risk  assessment  in  regulatory  deci- 
sionmaking: 

(5)  coordinate  among  Federal  agencies  the 
use  of  common  research  results  and  infor- 
mation required  for  risk  assessment; 

(6)  establish  within  such  Federal  agencies 
a  means  to  promote  an  understanding  by 
the  public  of  those  agencies'  efforts  to  ad- 
dress risks  to  life,  health,  and  the  environ- 
ment by  expressing  those  risks  in  terms  of 
easily  understood,  everyday  experience;  and 

(7)  facilitate  public  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  regulated  risks  and  the  means  of 
their  quantification. 

(b)  The  President  shall  direct  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  es- 
tablishment of  coordinated  inter-agency 
projects  which  shall— 

(1)  be  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a): 

(2)  involve,  where  appropriate.  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  regulatory  decisions 
or  providing  information  for  regulatory  de- 
cisions, including  but  not  limited  to,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
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mission,  and  the  Department  of  TransporU- 
tion:  and 

(3)  involve,  where  appropriate,  the  agen- 
cies with  basic  and  applied  research  pro- 
grams applicable  to  the  improvement  of  risk 
assessment. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  an 
agency  to  coordinate  the  projects. 

(d)  The  coordinating  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  present  to  the 
Congress  within  twelve  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  a  report  which  shall  in- 
clude- 

(Da  review  of  the  risk  assessments  pres- 
ently being  carried  out  within  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  specifically  designated 
in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  the  use  of  such  as- 
sessments In  the  regulatory  decisionmaking 
process;  . 

(2)  a  review  of  the  risk  analysis  research 
being  carried  out  by  Federal  agencies  specif- 
ically designated  in  subsection  (b)(2),  and 
the  procedures  within  those  agencies  for 
linking  this  research  to  the  regulatory  deci- 
sionmaking process: 

(3)  identification  of  specific  areas  of  em- 
phasis for  research  conducted  within  Feder- 
al agencies,  and  recommendations  for  fund- 
ing priority  of  such  research  outside  such 
agencies  by  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health: 

(4)  recommendations  for  a  coordinating 
mechanism  to  transmit  and  share  research 
results  among  Federal  agencies,  between 
Federal  agencies  and  other  public  agencies, 
and  between  Federal  agencies  and  private 
and  nonprofit  corporations  and  institutions: 

(5)  a  proposal  for  the  risk  assessment 
demonstration  projects  to  be  carried  out 
under  section  7  within  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  specifically  designated  in  sub- 
section (b)(2): 

(6)  identification  of  the  areas  where  the 
use  of  the  results  of  a  risk  assessment  is  re- 
quired, encouraged,  limited,  or  prohibited 
by  current  law,  regulation,  or  practice:  and 

(7)  recommendations  for  increasing  public 
awareness  and  understanding  of  risk. 

(e)  The  agencies  participating  in  this 
effort  are  encouraged  to  utilize  independent 
scientific  advice  from  recognized  experts  in 
risk  analysis. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  6.  The  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
specifically  designated  in  section  5(b)(2) 
shall  recommend  to  the  coordinating  agency 
designated  under  section  5(c)  research  re- 
quired to  meet  the  objectives  stated  in  sec- 
tion 5(a). 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Each  of  the  Federal  agencies 
specifically  designated  in  section  5(b)(2) 
shall  undertake  a  risk  assessment  typical  of 
that  agency,  in  accordance  with  section 
5(d)(5).  These  assessments  should  utilize 
presently  available  information  and  tech- 
niques, or  new  developments  where  avail- 
able, and  wherever  appropriate  should  In- 
clude the  following  elements: 

(1)  Comparison  of  risk  of  alternative 
courses  of  action. 

(2)  Delineation  between  scientific  and 
policy  judgments. 

(3)  Description  of  the  present  roles,  if  any, 
of  technical  or  scientific  advisory  boards 
with  respect  to  risk  assessment. 

(4)  Identification  of  specific  assumptions, 
guidelines,  models,  and  uncertainties. 

(5)  Identification  of  limitations  placed  on 
the  assessment  due  to  relevant  scientific,  or- 
ganizational, and  statutory  constraints. 

(6)  Identification  of  specific  tradeoffs 
posed  in  the  particular  risk  assessment. 


(7)  Suggestions  of  how  additional  informa- 
tion, or  changes  In  statutory  language  and 
organizational  structure,  could  change  the 
strategies  chosen  In  risk  assessment. 

(8)  Discussion  of  how  comparative  risk  as- 
sessment could  be  utilized  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  relevance  of  the  deci- 
sions. Including  a  consideration  of  factors 
such  as  voluntary  versus  involuntary  nature 
of  similar  risks,  manmade  versus  natural 
risks,    and    necessary    versus    unnecessary 

risks  • 

(9)  Delineation  of  Information  concerning 
the  different  levels  of  risk  to  health  and 
welfare  among  different  groups  within  the 
population.  Including  consideration  of  socio- 
economic, geographic,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  to  assist  In  the  equitable  sharing  of 
the  risks  and  benefits  (including  those  that 
can  and  cannot  be  quantified  In  monetary 
terms)  to  be  realized  from  the  regulatory 
process  and  the  implementation  of  public 
policy. 

(b)  Such  studies  shall  be  completed  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  available  to  experts  in 
the  field  for  critical  peer  review  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

REPORT 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  coordinating  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  5(c)  shall  issue  a  report 
to  the  Congress  within  thirty  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  which 
shall  Include— 

(Da  summary  of  the  findings  made  in  or 
pursuant  to  the  report  presented  under  sec- 
tion 5(d): 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  risk  assessment  ac- 
tivities conducted  pursuant  to  section  7. 

(3)  recommendations  for  future  research 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act: 

(4)  recommendations  for  legislation 
needed  to  implement  and  facilitate  the  use 
of  risk  assessment  within  Federal  agencies; 

(5)  recommendations  for  nonlegislative 
changes,  including  organizational  changes, 
to  implement  a  policy  of  risk  assessment 
within  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  recommendations  that  will  result  in 
the  improved  transfer  of  risk-related  re- 
search and  information  between  Federal 
agencies  and  private  and  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  institutions;  and 

(7)  recommendations  for  improving  and 
increasing  public  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  risk  and  regulatory  decisions. 

(b)  In  the  preparation  of  the  report  the 
coordinating  agency  shall  seek  advice  and 
comment  from  organizations  and  represent- 
atives of  both  public  and  private  interests, 
and  any  comments  made  shall  be  included 
in  the  final  draft  of  such  report  submitted 
to  Congress. 

Sec  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  authorization  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.* 


KERO-TV  CELEBRATES  ITS  30TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.    THOMAS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commemorate 
an    important    milestone    which    will 
soon  be  reached  in  my  district— the 
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30th  anniversary  of  television  station 
KERO  in  Kern  County.  Calif. 

In  television  terms,  30  years  repre- 
sents nearly  the  entire  life  of  the 
medium;  it  has  been  scarcely  longer 
than  30  years  that  television  was 
widely  available  to  Americans.  When 
television  came  to  Kern  County,  it  was 
KERO-TV  which  brought  it,  signing 
onto  the  air  on  September  26,  1953,  as 
Kern's  pioneer  television  station. 

Since  its  first  broadcast,  KERO-TV 
has  daily  brought  the  world  into  the 
homes  of  the  people  of  Kern  Coimty, 
not  just  the  network  programs  and 
world  and  national  news,  but  the 
events  happening  close  to  home  as 
well.  The  station's  dedication  to  local- 
ly oriented  public  affairs  programs  is 
well  known  and  has  several  awards  for 
KERO-TV. 

In  local  competition,  for  example, 
KERO  took  15  of  19  awards  in  broad- 
cast journalism  this  year,  including  8 
of  10  first-place  awards.  The  station 
garnered  more  awards  thaoi  any  sta- 
tion of  its  market  size  in  California. 
Nevada.  Oregon,  and  Hawaii  in  the 
yearly  Associated  Press  competition, 
and  tied  with  a  Los  Angeles-area  sta- 
tion for  overall  honors  in  journalism. 

KERO  produces  52  prime-time  half- 
hour  public  affairs  programs  each 
year  devoted  to  local  concerns  and 
achievements,  and  it  has  originated 
several  prime-time  documentaries  on 
local  problems. 

Among  the  broadcast  firsts  which 
KERO-TV  has  brought  its  viewers  are 
the  first  on-location  television  pictures 
of  any  local  newscast,  the  first  live 
remote  news  broadcast,  the  first  local- 
ly originated  color  newscast  and  the 
first  all-electronic  journalism,   which 
gave   the  station  more   flexibility   in 
news  coverage   and   access   to   events 
and  places  which  had  been  off-limits 
to   bulkier   equipment.   Another   first 
which    occurred    on    KERO-TV    was 
news  footage  of  one  of  the  earliest  lo- 
cally performed  open-heart  surgeries 
in  Kern  County,  which  was  included  in 
a  KERO  prime-time  documentary  on 
heart  disease  highlighting  the  efforts 
of  the  Kern  County  Heart  Association. 
KERO  has  taken  the  lead  in  high- 
lighting community  service  efforts  in 
Kern  County,  devoting  a  recent  series 
of    30-second    segments    to    job    an- 
nouncements from  the  State  Employ- 
ment Development  Department  that 
has   resulted   in   more   than   200   re- 
sponses from  viewers  seeking  jobs.  The 
station  helps  each  year  with  the  mus- 
cular dystrophy  telethon  by  publiciz- 
ing local  MDA  efforts  in  addition  to 
the  nationwide  telethon.  Many  other 
local   charities  such   as  Buck  Owens 
Days  receive  KERO's  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  a  far  more 
closely  knit  community  today  than  in 
1953  and  television  is  greatly  responsi- 
ble for  this  change.  Conveying  this 
powerful  medium  to  the  public  is  a 
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great  responsibility,  and  I  think  no 
station  has  better  discharged  that  re- 
sponsibility than  KERO-TV.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  management  of  KERO  and  to  ev- 
eryone down  through  the  years  who 
has  had  a  hand  in  making  the  station 
a  true  pioneer  in  Kern  County  broad- 
casting. I  extend  my  best  wishes  on  its 
30th  anniversary.* 


BERKS  COUNTY  COLUMBUS  DAY 
BANQUET 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PKJfNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  the  famed  Italian 
navigator,  discovered  America  491 
years  ago  on  October  12.  1492.  Every 
year  the  Italian  community  of  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  celebrates  this  monumen- 
tal event  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Octo- 
ber. This  year  the  Columbus  Day  ban- 
quet, which  is  sponsored  by  the  Co- 
lumbus Day  Committee  of  Berks 
County,  chaired  by  Mr.  Sam  Chirielei- 
son,  will  be  held  on  October  9.  1983. 

Christopher  Columbus  continues  to 
be  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us.  He  was 
indeed  our  first  immigrant  and  on 
Columbus  Day  we  all  pay  tribute  to 
his  spirit  of  aidventure  which  has  led 
to  the  ethnic  diversity  of  our  country. 
The  voyage  of  Columbus  symbolizes 
the  many  outstanding  contributions  of 
Italian  Americans  to  our  country,  in- 
cluding their  history,  traditions,  and 
culture  which  are  so  vital  to  our  civili- 
zation. The  Italian  community  is 
joined  by  all  Americans  on  this  impor- 
tant day  to  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ments of  Christopher  Columbus  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  America's 
greatest  strengths— our  diverse  ethnic 
heritages.  Columbus  Day  affords  us 
the  opportunity  each  year  to  reafirm 
the  vital  importance  of  each  heritage 
in  American  culture. 

In  June,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  legislation.  H.R.  1492,  to 
establish  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Quincentennary  Jubilee  Commission. 
This  legislation  seeks  to  establish  a  31- 
member  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  and  coordinating  domestic 
and  international  events  marking  the 
500th  anniversary  in  1992  of  the  his- 
toric voyages  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. The  passage  of  the  biU  illustrates 
the  importance  this  body  assigns  to 
the  lasting  accomplishments  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  and  the  debt  we  owe 
to  him  for  the  discovery  of  America. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  wishing  Mr.  Chirieleison,  all  the 
members  of  the  Columbus  Day  Com- 
mittee of  Berks  County,  and  all  the 
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participants  in  the  Berks  County  Co- 
lumbus Day  banquet,  a  most  success- 
ful and  enjoyable  celebration.  I  deeply 
appreciate  that  their  tribute  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus  has  given  me  to  op- 
portunity to  underline,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reaffirmation  of  our  everlasting 
debt  to  this  truly  great  navigator.* 


September  21,  1983 


September  21,  1983 


MEDICARE  HOSPICE 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  president  of  the  Maine 
Community  Health  Association,  Bev- 
erly Terrill.  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Health  regarding 
the  proposed  medicare  regulations 
governing  hospice  care. 

There  are  approximately  1.200  hos- 
pices in  the  United  States  caring  for 
40.000  terminally  ill  patients.  These 
hospices  provide  physical  and  emo- 
tional support  for  dying  patients  and 
their  families. 

Maine  is  a  small,  rural  State  with 
hospice  care  now  being  given  through 
home  health  agencies,  volunteer  hos- 
pices, and  a  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
pilot  program.  These  programs  have 
worked.  The  proposed  medicare  hos- 
pice regulations,  however,  provide  no 
incentives  for  home-care  agencies  in 
Maine  to  participate  unless  the  regula- 
tions are  revised  to  reflect  very  real 
people  problems. 

Although  the  regulations  reflect 
Congress  concern  with  an  appropriate 
cost  reimbursement  ceiling  by  setting 
the  ceiling  at  $6,500  per  patient,  the 
proposed  regulations  offer  other  sig- 
nificant problems  for  hospice  provid- 
ers. Ms.  TerriUs  statement  very  ade- 
quately outlines  these  problems,  and  I 
request  that  her  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Ms.  Terrill's  statement  follows: 
Testimony     by     Beverly     Tirrell,     R.N.. 
C.N.A..     President.     Maine     Community 
Health    Association.    Inc..    Before    the 
Senate  Committee  on   Finance  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Health.  September  15,  1983 
Senator  Durenberger  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  my  name  is  Beverly  Tirrell  and 
I  am  President  of  the  Maine  Community 
Health  Association,  which  is  made  up  of  15 
non-profit  and  proprietary  home  care  agen- 
cies serving  every  county   in   Maine.   Our 
agencies  provide  visits  each  year  to  more 
than  50.000  Maine  citizens,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  frail  elderly  people. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
provide  testimony  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  regarding  the  Medicare 
Hospice  Benefit  because  of  our  long  stand- 
ing history  of  providing  care  for  the  termi- 
nally ill  and  our  great  concern  over  what 
the  Medicare  benefit,  as  now  constituted, 
means  for  our  ability  to  provide  that  care. 

Home  care  agencies  in  Maine  provide  a 
very  wide  range  of  sen^ices  to  people  in 
their  homes  and  in  the  community.  We  pro- 


vide the  traditional  home  care  serv'lces,  such 
as  skilled  nursing,  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  social  work,  speech  therapy, 
homemaker  and  home  health  aides.  We  also 
do  much  more,  such  as  long  term  care,  com- 
municable disease  control,  maternal  and 
infant  care,  blood  pressure  screening,  refer- 
ral and  follow-up  and.  most  importantly  for 
today's  hearing,  care  of  the  terminally  ill. 

We  believe  it  is  important  for  you  to  fully 
understand  the  way  in  which  the  terminally 
111  are  cared  for  in  our  small,  rural  state. 
There  are  four  important  elements  in  how 
this  care  is  now  being  provided  and  how 
future  planning  for  this  care  is  being  devel- 
oped. 

The  first  element  is  our  home  health 
agencies.  These  agencies  have  been  caring 
for  the  terminally  ill  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  continuum  of  services  for  many  years. 
We  have  not  only  been  providing  direct 
nursing  and  related  skilled  care,  we  have 
been  arranging  for  other  components  of 
care  equally  important:  respite,  transporta- 
tion, pastoral,  counseling  and  so  on. 

As  the  hospice  movement  has  spread  in 
recent  years,  volunteer  community  re- 
sources came  together  with  home  health 
agencies  to  organize  volunteer  hospice  serv- 
ices. As  a  result  we  now  have  20  volunteer 
hospices  in  Maine.  That  is  the  second  ele- 
ment of  our  system. 

Earlier  this  year  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
of  Maine,  recognizing  the  developments  I 
have  described,  and  realizing  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  hospice  care,  initiated  a 
joint  pilot  program  with  our  home  health 
agencies  to  determine  how  insurance  cover- 
age for  care  of  the  terminally  ill  can  best  be 
provided.  The  focus  of  this  pilot  is  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  terminally  ill  patients 
through  Blue  Cross'  existing  Coordinated 
Home  Health  Program.  Blue  Cross  decided 
that  they  should  integrate  this  insurance 
coverage  into  their  existing  system  rather 
than  create  an  entirely  new  benefit  pro- 
gram. This  Integration,  accomplished  pri- 
marily by  waiving  several  requirements  of 
their  basic  home  health  coverage  plan,  has 
resulted  in  strong  support  by  home  health 
and  hospice  organizations  for  the  Blue 
Cross  approach,  and  virtually  every  home 
health  agency  in  the  state  has  signed  onto 
it.  It  allows  the  patient  to  receive  hospice 
benefits  without  waiving  other  potentially 
necessary  benefits  and  without  being  forced 
into  an  awareness  of  the  terminal  nature  of 
the  condition,  for  which  they  may  not  be 
ready.  We  will  not  be  able  to  say  the  same 
for  the  Medicare  hospice  benefit. 

The  fourth  element  in  our  system  is  the 
establishment  of  a  future  planning  group. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  representatives 
of  home  health  agencies,  volunteer  hos- 
pices, insurance  companies,  hospitals,  state 
government,  elderly  advocacy  groups  and 
other  health  care  professionals  came  to- 
gether, at  their  own  initiative,  to  discuss 
and  look  at  the  development  of  hospice  care 
in  Maine.  This  group  is  reviewing  hospice 
standards,  reimbursement  issues,  and  is  es- 
pecially determined  to  impact  public  policy 
in  and  for  the  state  of  Maine. 

Thus,  we  in  Maine  must  look  at  the  pro- 
posed Medicare  Hospice  benefit  in  the  light 
of  the  developments  described  above.  Our 
Association  has  done  that.  Ail  of  our  agen- 
cies, with  the  assistance  of  legal  and  finan- 
cial professionals,  are  reviewing  the  Medi- 
care hospice  regulations  to  determine  their 
feasibility.  While  many  dt^-isions  are  yet  to 
be  made,  I  can  report  to  you  today  that  we 
have  reached  a  clear  consensus  that  as  now 
constituted  there  are  not  incentives  for  our 
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home  care  agencies  to  participate  in  the 
Medicare  program  lor  hospice.  Likewise, 
there  is  a  clear  concern  as  to  what  the  ef- 
fects of  a  decision  not  to  participate  will 
mean  for  the  citizens  of  Maine  who  are  and 
will  be  eligible  for  this  benefit. 

The  failure  of  many  of  the  regulations  to 
address  the  true  needs  of  a  viable,  cost-ef- 
fective hospice  program,  along  with  sub- 
stantial legal  and  financial  risks,  are  the 
basis  of  our  concern.  Following  are  some 
specific  examples: 

1.  The  intentions  of  Congress  in  enacting 
this  bei  efit  were  laudable,  and  we  note  with 
great  pleasure  that  several  of  the  state- 
ments included  in  the  preamble  to  the  regu- 
lations Indicate  an  understanding  and  phi- 
losophy consistent  with  our  view,  and  the 
view  of  others  in  the  hospice  movement,  of 
care  for  the  terminally  HI. 

Unfortunately  we  must  note  with  great 
concern  that  the  reality  of  the  regulations 
wUl  not  allow  that  piiilosophy  and  under- 
standing to  happen,  at  least  through  the 
Medicare  program. 

2  The  statutory  requirement  for  nursing 
services  to  be  offered  directly  by  the  Medi- 
care certified  hospice  virtually  precludes 
rural  home  health  agencies  from  becoming 
Medicare  certified  hospices.  Let  me  explain 
this  dilemma  through  use  of  a  specific  ex- 
ample. 

One  rural  home  health  agency  has  com- 
mitted Its  resources  to  seeing  that  compre- 
hensive hospice  care  Is  a  reality  for  the 
people  they  serve.  The  major  hospital  In  the 
community  has  recognized  their  key  role  In 
hospice  care  as  well.  Therefore,  they  have 
joined  together,  through  an  interdiscipli- 
nary team,  to  develop  shared  beliefs  and 
goals  about  hospice  care.  With  these  as 
their  foundation,  they  logically  wished  to 
pursue  the  coalition  model  of  providing  hos- 
pice care  which  would  contract  with  com- 
munity organizations.  Including  themselves 
for  the  needed  services. 

The  law  as  It  presently  stands  would  not 
allow  this.  In  pursuing  models  of  hospice 
progranmiing  which  exclude  contractual  ar- 
rangements for  nursing  services,  this  com- 
munity Is  faced  with  duplication  of  nursing 
services  coupled  with  an  already  evident 
shortage  of  R.N.s  and  L.P.N.'s. 

Duplication  should  be  of  great  concern  to 
the  payors  of  services  as  well  as  providers. 
One  of  the  rural  counties  served,  with  888 
square  miles  and  27,013  people,  has  a  popu- 
lation density  of  30  people  per  square  mile. 
On  an  average,  a  full-time  nurse  travels 
14,000  miles  per  year  to  provide  nursing 
services  to  residents  of  that  county.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  four  full-time  equivalent 
nurses  assigned  geographically  and  provid- 
ing care  to  patients  with  all  types  of  dis- 
eases. Including  the  terminally  ill.  If  a  dupli- 
cate nursing  service  was  set  up  to  care  ex- 
clusively for  hospice  patients,  the  cost  to 
Medicare  would  be  unnecessarily  high  in 
view  of  the  extensive  travel  and  duplicative 
general  and  administrative  expenses  spread 
over  a  small  base  of  operations. 

In  addition,  recent  attempts  to  recruit  li- 
censed nurses  (both  R.N.s  and  L.P.N.'s)  for 
this  rural  area  have  been  frustrating  since 
there  have  been  few  or  no  applicants.  What 
applicants  there  are  very  often  have  no  ex- 
perience In  home  health  care  In  general,  not 
to  mention  care  of  the  terminally  111  or  el- 
derly. 

3.  The  requirement  of  a  separate  Medicare 
provider  number  for  hospice  agencies  pre- 
sents unique  circumstances  for  the  existing 
certified  home  health  agencies. 

Agencies  who  wish  to  provide  hospice 
services  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  re- 
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celve  reimbursement  for  services  would  seek 
certification  through  the  State  Agency. 
Upon  completion  of  the  certification  eligi- 
bility requirements  the  State  Agency  sub- 
mlte  the  applicant  provider's  certification 
package  to  the  Regional  Office  for  review, 
final  determination  and  approval.  Regional 
Office  approval  thus  enrolls  the  hospice 
agency  into  the  Medicare  program  and  as- 
signs the  agency  a  provider  number.  For  the 
vast  majority  of  potential  hospice  providers 
In  Maine,  this  will  require  that  a  second  pro- 
vider number  be  sought  by  agencies  that 
have  existing  provider  numbers  for  Medi- 
care home  health  participation. 

This  means  two  things.  (1)  additional 
costs  win  be  Incurred  by  agencies  starting 
hospice  programs  In  Maine,  and  (2)  addi- 
tional costs  will  be  Incurred  by  the  Maine 
Department  of  Human  Services  to  conduct 
yet  another  certification  survey  on  already 
certified  agencies.  This  duplication  of  effort 
Is  costly.  111  advised  and  contrary  to  the  ef- 
forts of  government  and  the  health  care  in- 
dustry to  contain  health  costs. 

With  good  reasons  many  home  health 
agency  providers  are  unclear  as  to  whether 
they  should  seek  Medicare  reimbursement 
as  a  hospice  or  continue  to  provide  home 
care  services  to  the  terminally  111  under  tra- 
ditional agency  programs  and  services. 

In  addition,  the  regulatory  requirement  to 
have  a  separate  hospice  provider  number 
may  negatively  impact  a  home  health  agen- 
cy's cost  report.  If,  for  example,  a  home 
health  agency  elects  to  become  a  hospice 
provider  and  provides  care  services  Itself 
under  Its  own  organizational  structure, 
those  costs  of  services  will  be  recorded  In 
the  agency's  general  ledger. 

The  potential  problem  lies  in  the  method- 
ology of  cost  reporting  required  of  home 
health  agencies.  The  Medicare  cost  report 
provides  for  the  step-down  of  overhead  costs 
based  upon  the  cost  of  the  various  reimburs- 
able and  nonreimbursable  cost  centers 
within  the  Individual  agencies.  Under  the 
hospice  reimbursement  system,  with  two 
provider  numbers,  a  significant  amount  of 
overhead  costs  may  be  allocable  to  the  hos- 
pice based  upon  the  process  used  In  the  cost 
report.  If  the  hospice  reimbursements  a 
home  health  agency  receive  do  not  compen- 
sate for  the  overhead  allocation,  the  home 
health  agency  will  Incur  a  deficit  caused  by 
the  requirements  of  current  cost  reporting. 
The  net  effect  of  an  agency  deficit  could  po- 
tentially destroy  the  home  health  agency's 
fiscal  integrity  and  jeopardize  the  provision 
of  services  to  all  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
Clearly,  home  health  agencies  will  be 
caught  in  the  regulatory  web  of  cost  report- 
ing requirements. 

In  Maine,  this  very  dilemma  has  been 
demonstrated  in  agencies  beginning  to  pro- 
vide long  term  care  (extended  hours  of  serv- 
ices) programs.  If  long  term  care  services  re- 
imbursements don't  adequately  compensate 
for  the  overhead  allocable  to  the  long  term 
care  program,  the  results  are  devastating, 
particularly  to  the  medium  and  smaller 
sized  agencies.  The  Identical  situation  exists 
for  all  non-reimbursable  programs  In  Medi- 
care certified  home  health  agencies. 

There  should  be  no  separate  hospice  pro- 
vider number  required  for  existing  Medicare 
certified  agencies  wishing  to  provide  hospice 
care. 

4.  The  continuous  care  requirement  of 
preponderance  of  nursing  care  may  result  In 
an  unnecessary  level  of  care  which  costs 
more  than  home  health  aide  or  homemaker 
care. 

Most  hospice  patients  do  not  need  8-24 
hours  of  licensed  nursing  care,  even  though 
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they  may  desire  that  kind  of  support.  The 
experience  In  Maine  in  caring  for  terminally 
111  patients  has  proven  that  the  type  of  care 
needed  over  a  period  of  a  day  Is  the  home 
health  aide  level  of  care  which  Is  much  less 
costly  then  licensed  nursing  care.  We  sug- 
gest that  a  revision  be  made  In  the  regula- 
tions to  allow  home  health  aide  and  home- 
maker  care  to  be  covered  under  the  continu- 
ous home  care  rate  regardless  of  whether 
skilled  nursing  care  Is  the  preponderance  of 
care. 


5.  The  requirement  that  only  the  patient 
can  elect  the  hospice  benefit  poses  a  serious 
obstacle  to  reaching  the  many  people  who 
might  need  the  care.  For  example.  It  may  be 
evident  to  the  Interdisciplinary  team  and 
family  a  patient  has  only  a  few  weeks  to 
live,  yet  the  patient  may  continue  to  refuse 
to  accept  the  terminal  Illness.  The  family 
wishes  to  elect  the  hospice  benefit  because 
of  the  support  and  help  It  gives  them  and 
the  patient  in  dealing  with  the  remaining 
days  of  life.  However,  the  proposed  election 
system  does  not  allow  a  family  in  this  situa- 
tion to  elect  Medicare  coverage.  In  fact,  it 
almost  appears  through  the  proposed  regu- 
lations that  the  Medicare  hospice  benefici- 
aries will  be  a  select  group  of  people  who 
have  had  the  educational,  emotional,  and  fi- 
nancial breaks  In  life  to  enable  them  to  deal 
head-on  with  their  death.  Our  experience  as 
providers  of  care  to  the  terminally  111  Is  that 
the  ability  to  accept  dying  Is  a  major  strug- 
gle and  one  that  for  many  just  does  not 
happen.  The  preamble  to  the  regulations 
recognize  the  goal  of  hospice  care  Is  to  help 
terminally  111  continue  life  with  minimal  dis- 
ruption In  normal  activities  while  remaining 
in  the  home  environment. 

We  must  recognize  that  it  may  be  essen- 
tial that  the  best  way  for  one  Individual  to 
continue  his  or  her  life  with  minimal  disrup- 
tion while  remaining  at  home  is  to  deny  the 
fact  that  he  or  she  is  terminally  111. 

6.  In  the  proposed  regulations  (Sec. 
418.22),  the  hospice  must  obtain  the  certifi- 
cation that  an  Individual  Is  terminally  ill 
and  that  the  Individual's  medical  prognosis 
Is  that  his  or  her  life  expectancy  is  six 
months  or  less.  It  has  been  our  experience 
in  Maine  that  many  physicians-specialists 
and  generalists  alike— have  not  been  able  to 
admit  to  the  patient  that  he  or  she  will  die 
within  six  months  and  would  benefit  from 
the  specialized  services  of  a  hospice.  One 
physician  expressed  the  opinion  that  to  cer- 
tify Imminent  death  and  the  need  for  hos- 
pice Is  equal  to  abandoning  all  hope  for  his 
patient  and  admitting  that  nothing  more 
can  be  done  to  preserve  life.  This  particular 
physician  Is  unwilling  to  accept  the  role  of  a 
••certifier"  of  near-future  death.  We  believe 
that  regulations  that  require  certification  of 
death  within  six  months  or  less  violate 
many  physicians  basic  philosophy  of  prac- 
ticing curative  medicine. 

Physicians  are  In  a  "gatekeeping"  role  in 
referring  patients  to  appropriate  sources  of 
care  This  role  Is  vital  to  the  viability  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  health  care  contin- 
uum and  must  not  be  be  upset  by  regula- 
tions that  offend  many  physicians. 

Furthermore,  this  regulation  creates  still 
one  more  obstacle  and  roadblock  to  individ- 
uals and  families  in  need  of  hospice  care 
and  the  Medicare  benefit.  _ 

The    "six    months   certificate   of   death 
should  be  removed  from  the  regulations. 

7  Critical  legal  requirements  for  the  pa- 
tient's Informed  consent  form  are  lacking. 
Since  the  patient  electing  hospice  care  is 
giving  up  certain  other  benefits,  the  consent 
form  requirements  absolutely  must  mclude 
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K  Clear  delineation  of  what  the  patient  Is 
giving  up.  what  the  alternative  is  that  they 
are  electing,  what  the  risks  are  involved 
with  those  alternatives,  what  right  there  is 
to  revoke  the  election,  what  right  there  is  to 
select  another  hospice,  and  what  right  there 
Is  to  see  memtiers  of  the  clergy.  Given  the 
legal  ramifications  of  an  informed  consent, 
for  quality  assurance  purposes,  and  protec- 
tion of  providers,  patients  and  and  families, 
we  believe  It  Imperative  that  H.C.P.A.  re- 
quire the  above  Items  on  the  informed  con- 
sent form. 

8.  The  requirements  for  volunteer  partici- 
pation do  not  address  the  legal  implications 
of  use  of  volunteers.  The  governing  l)ody  of 
the  hospice  will  be  responsible  for  the 
action  of  the  volunteers  and.  therefore,  the 
regulations  should  require  certain  quality 
assurance  standards  for  the  volunteers  such 
as  liability  insurance  coverage. 

9.  The  regulations  are  serioiisly  lacking 
when  It  comes  to  appeal  rights,  both  for  pa- 
tients and  providers. 

Patients  have  few  rights  in  the  procedures 
established  by  these  regulations,  lacking 
even  the  basic  right  to  appeal  denial  of  ad- 
mission into  the  hospice.  A  patients'  bill  of 
rights  is  needed. 

Providers  have  no  appeal  rights  for  criti- 
cal certification  and  coverage  disputes.  Pro- 
viders of  hospice  under  Medicare  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  procedures 
of  appeal  as  any  other  Medicare  provider. 

I  have  provided  you  today  with  a  summa- 
ry description  of  our  home  health  system  in 
Maine,  our  concerns  about  the  problems 
these  regulations  present  to  Maine  people 
and  our  suggestions  for  resolution  of  some 
of  these  problems. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  presenting  our 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  steps 
the  Congress  should,  in  our  judgment,  con- 
sider not  only  to  ameliorate  these  vast  and 
serious  problems,  but  to  develop  a  policy 
and  program  of  care  for  the  terminally  ill 
that  will  truly  result  in  community  based 
hospice  coalitions  and  free-standing  hos- 
pices capable  of  providing  all  the  patient 
and  family  contered  services  needed  with 
adequate  and  efficient  reimbursement 
through  Medicare.  We  in  Maine  want  to 
work  a  Medicare  benefit  into  our  current 
programs,  as  we  have  done  under  the  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  pilot  program.  Instead, 
we  are  being  forced  to  take  a  great  many 
complicated,  risky  and  costly  steps  to  qual- 
ify our  patients  for  the  Medicare  hospice 
l)enefit  under  these  proposed  regulations. 

What  should  Congress  do? 

Congress  must  assure  Itself  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  hospice  regulations  more 
clearly  reflect  the  needs  of  patients,  families 
and  providers  in  the  provision  of  hospice 
care. 

Congress  should  enact  amendments  to  the 
law  that  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  eliminate  problems  created  by  the  regula- 
tions. 

Congress  should  look  not  only  at  the 
H.C.F.A.  hospice  demonstration  projects  for 
information  and  evaluation,  but  should  uti- 
lize the  unique  strength  of  the  hospice  and 
home  care  movements  in  America,  recogniz- 
ing their  history,  use  of  volunteers  and  com- 
munity resources.  You  should  also  look  at 
private  third  party  hospice  and  home 
health  payor  programs  as  I  have  described 
here.  Only  by  viewing  all  the  hospice  and 
home  care  activity  now  taking  place  will  you 
get  the  full  understanding  you  need  to  make 
policy. 

Congress  must  take  a  long-term  view  of 
hospice  and  determine  a  national  policy  for 
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care  of  the  terminally  ill  that  recognizes  the 
uniqueness  of  this  type  of  home  centered 
health  service,  and  the  strengths  of  delivery 
systems  which  have  been  In  place  for  the 
past  decade. 

Finally,  Congress  should  translate  that 
national  policy  into  appropriate  action 
through  statute  and  regulations,  and  assure 
that  the  regulations  faithfully  implement 
your  policy. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  to  you.  We  look  forward 
to  the  steps  you  will  be  taking.* 


September  21,  1983 

TRIBUTE  TO  JIMMY  WECHSLER 


September  21,  1983 


FREE  TUITION  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
school  resumes  this  fall  at  Passaic 
County  Community  College  in  New 
Jersey,  among  those  attending  classes 
is  a  group  of  students  who  are  particu- 
larly appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
to  be  there.  These  are  unemployed  in- 
dividuals for  whom  the  college  is  waiv- 
ing tuition  charges. 

At  a  time  when  we,  at  the  Federal 
level,  are  trying  to  solve  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  high  unemployment  and  un- 
fulfilled training  needs,  I  am  encour- 
aged to  see  Passaic  County  Communi- 
ty College  contributing  to  the  solution 
by  taking  this  action  entirely  of  its 
own  volition  with  no  Federal  funds  or 
incentives  involved. 

The  college  began  the  program  this 
summer  and  is  able  to  provide  it  at 
little  expense  because  the  students  are 
assigned  to  classes  on  a  space-available 
basis— that  is,  they  are  sitting  in  seats 
that  would  otherwise  be  empty.  The 
student  must  have  been  continuously 
employed  for  at  least  2  years  before 
becoming  unemployed  and  must  meet 
the  stated  prerequisites  of  the  college 
and  the  course.  Up  to  six  credits  per 
semester  may  be  taken. 

It  seems  that  every  day  we  hear 
more  about  workers  who  are  either  un- 
employed or  fear  unemployment  be- 
cause their  skills  are  no  longer  rele- 
vant. This  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  made  a  commitment  to 
channel  precious  Federal  dollars  into 
programs  that  will  retrain  these  work- 
ers so  that  both  the  workers  and  the 
economy  can  benefit  from  new,  mar- 
ketable skills.  But,  obviously,  we  are 
limited  as  to  how  much  we  can  accom- 
plish in  this  effort. 

Passaic  County  Community  College 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  irmovative 
leadership.  This  program  could  stand 
as  a  model  and  serve  to  encourage 
other  institutions  across  the  country 
to  benefit  from  this  example  and  pro- 
liferate programs  of  their  own  to  serve 
their  local  communities.* 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  of  journalism  has  lost  a  giant 
with  the  passing  of  famed  New  York 
Post  columnist  and  former  editor, 
James  A.  Wechsler.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  and 
to  the  institution  he  became  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Jimmy  Wechsler  was  a  native  New 
Yorker  and  proud  of  it.  He  displayed 
his  keen  journalistic  talents  at  an 
early  juncture  in  his  career  when  he 
served  as  editor  of  the  Spectator,  the 
newspaper  of  Columbia  College  where 
he  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  16.  Fol- 
lowing graduation.  Jimmy  continued 
his  interest  in  journalism  serving  as 
the  editor  of  the  Student  Advocate, 
the  publication  of  the  American  Stu- 
dents Union. 

Just  2  years  after  his  graduation,  he 
joined  the  Nation  magazine  as  an  as- 
sistant editor.  Three  years  later,  he 
became  the  assistant  labor  editor  of 
the  old  daily  newspaper  PM. 

The  year  was  1947  when  Jimmy 
began  his  distinguished  career  with 
the  New  York  Post  when  he  was  hired 
by  its  owner  Dorothy  Schiff  to  be  the 
paper's  editor.  For  more  than  23  years 
Jimmy  ran  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Post  guiding  it  through  some  tremen- 
dously important  moments  in  world 
and  national  history.  Jimmy  Wechsler 
was  referred  to  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  "a  prominent  voice  of  Ameri- 
can liberalism  for  40  years."  Jimmy's 
liberal  sentiments  were  reflected  in  his 
writings— but  more  importantly  in  his 
assessment  of  the  role  of  a  newspaper. 
He  once  said  "the  function  of  a  news- 
paper is  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and 
afflict  the  comfortable." 

Since  1980,  Jimmy  contributed  a 
weekly  column  to  the  Post  and  provid- 
ed its  readers  with  the  benefit  and  ex- 
pertise of  his  views  on  a  variety  of  con- 
temporary subjects.  Some  of  his  final 
comments  demonstrated  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  sports  and 
his  views  were  most  entertaining. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Jimmy  and  respected  him  enormously. 
I  especially  recall  seeing  him  at  a 
number  of  football  games  involving 
the  Columbia  Lions  which  my  son 
Mario  played  on  while  he  was  in  at- 
tendance. Jimmy  the  ever  faithful  and 
active  alumni  was  practically  a  fixture 
at  Baker  Field.  We  shared  many  good 
times  those  fall  afternoons  and  Jimmy 
really  loved  Columbia  football. 

It  was  not  important  whether  you 
agreed  philosophically  or  ideologically 
with  Jimmy.  What  was  important  was 
to  recognize  the  enormous  talent  and 
command  he  had  of  the  English  lan- 


guage. What  was  important  was  to  rec- 
ognize the  inherent  level  of  compas- 
sion that  was  so  much  associated  with 
Jimmy  Wechsler  which  was  converted 
into  his  writings  many  times  bringing 
an  important  human  dimension  to 
newspapers. 

Jimmy  Wechsler  is  gone  but  his 
words  and  wisdom  will  live  on.  He 
made  life  better  for  his  family  and  his 
friends.  He  made  the  New  York  Post  a 
vitally  important  voice  in  New  York 
City.  We  will  all  miss  him. 

I  wish  to  express  my  condolences  to 
his  wife  Nancy,  and  his  daughter 
Holly.  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
wish  to  insert  an  article  discussing  the 
memorial  service  for  Jimmy  held  last 
week  in  New  York.  The  article  comes 
from  his  own  New  York  Post. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  15, 19831 

Sad  Farewell  to  Jimmy  Wechsler,  Model 
Journalist 

(By  Sam  Rosensohn) 
They  came  from  all  walks  of  life  to  praise 
Jimmy    Wechsler,    columnist    and    former 
editor  of  The  Post,  at  his  memorial  service 
yesterday. 

There  was  not  enough  standing  room  m 
the  Prank  Campbell  Funeral  Chapel  on 
Madison  Avenue  to  accommodate  the  men 
and  women  who  wanted  to  say  their  final 
farewell  to  an  independent  spirit,  a  model  of 
a  crusading  journalist. 

Politicians,  former  White  House  advisers, 
newspapermen,  and  some  600  people  who 
read  his  prominent  voice  of  American  liber- 
alism for  more  than  40  years  gathered  to  re- 
member Wechsler.  who  died  Sunday. 

•Above  all.  Jimmy  believed  that  justice 
and  truth  will  ultimately  prevail  in  our 
democratic  society."  Joseph  Rauh,  Jr.,  civil 
rights  activist,  told  mourners. 

Some  who  came  to  pay  their  last  respects 
were  forced  to  strain  their  ears  from  Madi- 
son Avenue  to  hear  Rauhs  voice.  They 
came  in  such  strength  that  they  spilled  out 
on  to  the  street. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  Joseph 
Lash  spoke  of  Wechsler's  candor,  his  refusal 
to  hide  behind  his  passion,  his  ability  to 
fight  to  the  end,  and  of  his  editorials,  which 
were  'pillars  of  fire." 

Wechsler's  lifelong  friend.  Arthur  Schles- 
inger  Jr..  was  not  able  to  speak,  because  he 
attended  his  brothers  funeral,  but  his  son, 
Stephen,  read  his  words. 

Schlesinger  spoke  of  Wechsler's  'passion 
for  justice  that  never  failed."  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  liberal  movement  and  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Wechsler's  daughter.  Holly  Schwartztol. 
quoted  President  Kennedy:  "John  P.  Ken- 
nedy said  that  life  is  not  fair.  Never  before 
have  I  so  acutely  agreed  with  that  state- 
ment .  .  .  [Wechsler]  was  In  many  ways  my 

best  friend."  ^  , 

Abe  Raskin,  who  got  to  know  Wechsler 
while  he  worked  as  a  cub  reporter  for  The 
Times  in  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, spoke  lovingly  of  Wechsler. 

"Any  curb  on  frank,  free  expression  was 
Intolerable  to  Jimmy.  So  was  pomposity, 
that  most  universal  of  occupational  diseases 
afflicting  journalists,  and  particularly  those 
accustomed  to  pontificating  as  columnists 
and  editorial  writers. 

"He  never  learned  to  strut.  Indeed,  he 
never  tried,  though  his  talents  as  a  newspa- 
perman were  prodigious. 
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"He  was  with  painful  acuity  the  cata- 
strophic evils  that  menace  us  all,  and  the 
monstrous  injustices  we  inflict  on  one  an- 
other, but  none  of  that  ever  induced  him  to 
yield  to  combat  fatigue,  much  less  despair. 
In  the  ceaseless  battle  against  oppression." 

Some  of  those  who  attended  the  service 
besides  Wechsler's  wife,  Nancy,  and  daugh- 
ter. Holly,  were  former  Gov.  Carey,  former 
Mayor  Lindsay,  former  Atty.  Gen.  Louis 
Lefkowitz,  Deputy  Mayor  Robert  Wagner 
Jr.,  Manhattan  DA  Robert  Morgenthau, 
Parks  Commissioner  Henry  Stem,  City  Con- 
troller Harrison  Goldin,  Mrs.  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, Jean  Kennedy  and  Steve  Smith,  City 
Councilwoman  Ruth  Messlnger,  columnists 
Murray  Kempton,  Pete  Hamill.  Max  Lerner. 
Archer  Winsten,  former  Post  publisher 
Dorothy  Schiff,  former  Post  executive 
editor  Paul  Sann.  Stuart  Scheftel.  and 
former  city  youth  board  chairman  and  Post 
executive  editor  Roger  Wood,  along  with  a 
great  assembly  of  Jimmy's  colleagues.* 


HOME  TAPING:  LIKE  "BUYING 
STOLEN  GOODS" 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  House  continues  con- 
sideration of  legislation  addressing  the 
issues  raised  by  home  audio  recording, 
the  viewpoint  of  the  songwriter  must 
be  considered.  We  must  remember 
that  home  audio  recording  injures 
those  whose  creative  works  we  enjoy. 

This  viewpoint  has  been  succinctly 
expressed  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  and  heed  its 
words.  If  we  fail  to  recognize  and  take 

into  account  the  songwriter,  we  will 

all,  in  the  long  run,  be  poorer. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  10,  1983] 

Home  Taping:  Like  "Buying  Stolen  Goods" 

To  the  Editor;  . 

1  write  as  president  of  the  principal 
United  States  organization  of  professional 
songwriters,  AGAC/The  Songwriters  Guild, 
to  add  a  creator's  viewpoint  to  the  discus- 
sion of  home  taping. 

Most  statements  on  home  taping,  whether 
of  records  or  of  movies,  ignore  the  effect  of 
such  taping  on  the  creators.  A  recent  letter 
from  an  official  of  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association,  like  most  arguments  in  favor  of 
"free"  home  taping,  assumes  that  It  hurts 
no  one.  But  as  usual,  the  free  lunch  isn't 
really  free.  Home  taping  simply  take-, 
income  from  writers  and  other  creators. 

Most  songwriters  earn  only  modest 
amounts  from  their  music  (the  songwriter's 
life  as  portrayed  in  movies  like  "10"  Is  as 
much  a  fantasy  for  most  writers  as  it  |5  for 
everyone  else).  It  can  be  wonderfully  satis- 
fying to  compose,  but  like  everybody  else 
writers  need  to  eat  regularly,  to  keep  a  root 
over  their  heads  and  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

If  their  Income  is  cut  substantially,  many 
will  be  forced  to  give  up  songwritlng.  so  In 
the  longrun.  home  taping  reduces  both  the 
amount  and  the  quality  of  music  being  cre- 
ated. Eventually,  everyone  loses. 

All  the  arguments  in  favor  of  home  tapmg 
can  be  applied  with  equal  validity  to  buying 
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stolen  goods.  In  each  case,  the  buyer  gets 
something  cheap  because  the  maker  is  not 
paid.  To  writers,  the  comparison  is  not  far- 
fetched: home  taping  takes  the  writer's  cre- 
ation without  permission  and  without  pay- 
ment. 

It  Is  estimated  that  home  taping  already 
cuts  record  sales  and  writers'  royalties  by 
one-fifth.  If  record  rental  for  taping  grows 
here  as  It  has  in  Japan,  sales  and  royalties 
will  be  cut  by  another  quarter,  to  about  half 
of  what  they  would  otherwise  be.  There  Is 
no  way  for  most  songwriters  to  at>sorb  such 
losses  and  keep  on  writing  good  music.  And 
I'm  certain  that  the  public  doesn't  want  to 
harm  those  very  people  who  create  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure  for  them. 

The  electronic  manufacturers  may  argue 
over  the  extent  of  the  damage  home  taping 
inflicts,  but  there  is  no  dispute  that  it  does 
indeed  harm  the  creators  of  music  and  of 
other  works,  and  that  It  eventually  will 
harm  the  listening  public  as  well. 

The  home-taping  and  record-rental  bills 
now  before  Congress  are  not  perfect,  but 
they  are  the  best  solutions  anyone  has  been 
able  to  devise,  and  it  is  in  everyone's  long- 
run  interest  that  they  be  adopted. 

George  David  Weiss, 
New  York,  Aug.  31,  1983.9 


A  TEACHERS  LOVE  AFFAIR 
WITH  THE  CLASSROOM 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

of  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  edu- 
cation in  America  today  has  been  the 
focus  of  attention  recently  and  includ- 
ed in  the  discussion  has  been  the  prob- 
lem of  attracting  and  retaining  quality 
teachers  in  our  public  school  systems. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
September  19,  1983,  edition  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  written  by 
Maureen  O'Donnell,  a  teacher  at  W. 
T.  Woodson  High  School  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  which  expresses  a  re- 
freshing viewpoint  on  teaching  and 
education  today  from  a  teacher  who 
loves  her  job. 

Slice  of  Life— a  Teacher's  Love  Affair 

With  the  Classroom 
Its  no  secret  that  teachers  have  been 
leaving  their  chosen  field  in  droves.  Poor 
pay  children  who  don't  want  to  learn,  par- 
ents who  don't  care— the  reasons  why  they 
quit  are  almost  endless. 

But  not  every  teacher  is  "burned  out. 
Maureen  O'Donnell.  a  52-year-old  Latm 
teacher  at  W.  T.  Woodson  High  School  m 
suburban  Washington,  D.C..  can't  ira&gme 
life  outside  the  classroom.  Honored  in  1983 
as  Virginia  teacher  of  the  year,  she  tells 
why  she  loves  her  profession. 

Fairfax  Va.— I  can  easily  empathize  with 
colleagues  who  have  left  our  field  for  pro- 
fessions that  pay  higher  salaries  or  that 
seem  to  offer  more  prestige-or  because  ad- 
ministrators or  parenU  wouldn't  lend 
enough  support.  .   ^      .       ^  ,„ 

I  know  what  it's  like  to  be  introduced  in 
an  almost  condescending  tone  as  a  "teach- 
er "  I  also  know  the  feeling  of  being  looked 
on  as  a  curiosity.  You're  a  Latin  teacher? 
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Why  that's  as  practical,  some  would  say,  as 
being  an  Instructor  in  the  minuet  or  voodoo. 
Why.  then,  do  I  stay  In  teaching? 
Well.  I  can't  Imagine  not  doing  It,  and  the 
attraction  goes  t>ack  as  far  as  childhood.  I 
vividly  remember  sitting  on  the  lap  of  my 
father,  who  never  graduated  from  high 
school  but  loved  Just  the  same  to  recite  for 
me  from  Shakespeare. 

There  were  frequent  trips  to  Boston  with 
my  mother  to  see  the  sites— the  museums, 
the  automat,  the  fairyland  store  windows. 
Children  learning,  sharing,  and  giving— 
those  were  my  parents'  top  priorities,  and  I 
guess  it  was  contagious. 

I  love  teaching,  and  I  love  and  respect  the 
young.  The  prestige  some  feel  is  denied  the 
classroom  teacher  seems  of  little  importance 
when  weighed  against  my  strong  conviction 
that  my  Job  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  rewarding  in  the  world. 

What  other  profession  offers  the  privilege 
of  instUling  in  the  young  a  desire  and  love 
of  learning?  A  student  rushes  in  during 
break  to  tell  how  he  understood  every  classi- 
cal allusion  in  English  class  because  of  his 
Latin  training. 

Another  telephones  after  taking  college- 
entrance  tests  to  tell  how  knowledge  of 
Latin  root  words  helped  her  on  English-vo- 
cabulary questions.  A  university  student 
visits  on  Christmas  break  and  relates  how 
grammar  learned  in  Latin  class  gave  him  a 
boost  In  college  Russian. 

A  friendly  ear.  It  isn't  Just  the  joy  of 
seeing  kids  U-am.  I  spend  perhaps  half  my 
time  in  what  some  would  call  a  counseling 
role— just  listening  and  talking  to  students 
in  the  "Latin  Hut,"  my  temporary  classroom 
at  the  rear  of  the  high  school. 

When  school  is  out,  a  summer  evening 
often  finds  college  students— kids  I  taught— 
draped  over  chairs  in  my  basement,  sharing 
ideas  and  plans.  My  students  feel  comforta- 
ble about  just  dropping  in,  like  the  time  I 
made  the  offhand  remark  In  class  about 
being  behind  in  my  housework  and  returned 
home  later  to  find  students  cleaning  my 
house. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  if  we  are  ever  to 
realize  such  joys,  we  must  first  motivate. 
For  me.  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  praise. 

It  Is  always  easy  to  praise  the  A  student, 
but  I  don't  have  all  A  students.  In  my  class- 
es are  a  variety  of  youngsters,  including 
many  members  of  the  football,  soccer  and 
swimming  teams.  Whether  good  students  or 
just  average,  there  is  some  quality,  some 
talent  that  warrants  praise. 

A  student  may  grapple  and  sweat  over 
translating  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  War  but  may  have  artistic  talent  that 
I  can  encourage  by  having  him  draw  a 
Roman  legionary  in  full  military  uniform. 
Or  the  manually  adept  student  might  build 
a  scale  model  of  a  piece  of  Roman  artillery. 
My  classroom  overflows  with  such  work, 
and  each  accomplishment  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  praise. 

There's  a  tremendous  thrill  in  seeing  a 
student  realize— perhaps  for  the  first  time— 
a  sense  of  self-worth,  of  self-confidence. 
Sadly,  hundreds  of  students  go  through 
high  school  without  a  taste  of  personal  suc- 
cess. 

But  as  much  as  I  get  back  from  my  stu 
dents.  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  role  my 
own  children  have  played  in  my  life  as  an 
educator.  I've  taught  for  14  years,  but  an- 
other 15  years  were  spent  away  from  the 
classroom  caring  for  my  six  children— four 
of  whom  were  to  die  of  cystic  fibrosis. 

What  I  learned  during  those  years  made 
my  return  to  education  a  "must."  I  saw  the 
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imagination  of  a  child  so  caught  up  in  a 
great  story  that  physical  pain  was  momen- 
tarily assuaged.  I  saw  the  beauty  of  art  and 
music  ease  the  bitter  disappointment  of  a 
child's  confinement.  I  learned  to  respect  the 
resiliency  of  the  human  mind— alive,  well 
and  in  control  of  a  less-than-perfect  body. 

One  of  my  most  treasured  memories  Is  of 
my  16-year-old  daughter,  now  dead,  after  we 
had  taken  her  on  a  tour  of  Greece.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  as  she  told  me,  "I've  learned  so 
much!" 

Trying  times,  too.  I  wouldn't  be  truthful  if 
I  didn't  say  that  teaching  is  hard  work. 
There  are  the  endless  stacks  of  papers  to 
grade,  the  clerical  duties,  the  administrative 
hassles.  More  than  once.  I've  driven  home  in 
tears  at  the  end  of  a  day. 

Like  anyone.  I  need  concrete  rewards  to 
sustain  my  energy  and  enthusiasm— things 
like  seeing  our  Latin  enrollment  soar  from 
87  to  more  than  300  students  in  ju.st  five 
years  or  watching  parents  donate  hundreds 
of  hours  to  support  our  programs  and  raise 
money  for  Latin  activities. 

When  I  do  feel  discouraged.  I  am  able  to 
put  things  in  perspective  by  recalling  the 
Latin  phrase  "Quid  ad  aetemam?  "  What  Is 
it  In  the  light  of  eternity?  Beyond  the  facts 
and  figures  that  we  teach,  each  of  us  in  the 
classroom  has  the  commitment  to  pass  on 
the  values  of  honor,  tolerance,  justice  and 
loyalty. 

If  our  students  come  away  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  those  qualities— and  I  have  seen 
many  who  do— it  Is  worth  far  more  to  me 
than  a  10  percent  raise,  social  prestige  or 
public  acclaim.  It  Is  something  that  can  get 
a  teacher  fired  up  about  her  job— instead  of 
burned  out.* 
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HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year 
is  the  40th  birthday  of  one  of  New 
Mexico's  most  beloved  and  renowned 
celebrities,  Smokey  the  Bear.  To  com- 
memorcte  the  occasion— and  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  its  highly  suc- 
cessful forest  fire  prevention  program 
of  which  Smokey  is  the  unforgettable 
symbol— the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  dis- 
tributing a  Junior  Forest  Ranger  Kit 
to  any  youngster  who  writes  in  and 
asks  for  it. 

Heading  up  the  Smokey  Bear  pro- 
gram is  a  new  manager.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Dalnes  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  has 
plarmed  an  extensive  national  public 
relations  program  around  Smokeys 
40th  birthday  observance. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Smokey's  own  personal  histo- 
ry is  contained  in  the  August  4,  1983, 
edition  of  the  authoritative  newslet- 
ter. Western  Resources  Wrap-Up,  pub- 
lished in  Washington  by  the  well- 
known  and  respected  writer,  Helene  C. 
Monberg.  Helene  was  kind  enough  to 
provide  me  with  an  advance  copy  of 
her  newsletter  and  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  of  great  interest, 
both  personally  and  as  information  to 
be  relayed  to  constituents. 
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I  wish  to  compliment  Western  Re- 
sources Wrap-Up  and  its  indefatigable 
publisher  Ms.  Monberg  for  another  ex- 
cellent job  of  timely  and  in-depth  re- 
porting on  a  matter  of  interest  not 
only  to  westerners  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  see  a  big  brown  bear  in  a 
ranger's  hat  everytime  they  hear  the 
slogan:  "Remember— only  YOU  can 
prevent  forest  fires." 

"Smokey  Bear  is  an  idea"  to  promote  fire 
prevention.  "That  idea's  time  had  come 
back  In  1945.  and  It  has  lived  because  its 
time  Is  still  now.  As  long  as  we  have  forests 
that  need  protecting  we  will  have  a  need  for 
his  familiar  reminder:  Remember— only 
YOU  can  prevent  forest  fires!'  "-Guardian 
of  the  Forest  by  Ellen  Earnhardt  Morrison, 
1976 

Washington.- Hey.  kids,  Smokey  Bear's 
going  to  be  40  years  old  next  year,  and  his 
new  manager  Invites  you  to  get  in  on  the 
celebration. 

You  can  start  right  now  by  writing  to 
Smokey  Bear  Headquarters,  Washington. 
D.C..  20252  (Smokey  has  his  own  zip  code), 
and  ask  him  for  your  Junior  Forest  Ranger 
Kit.  If  you  want  to  include  a  small  donation. 
Smokey  will  use  it  to  help  prevent  forest 
fires  in  the  forests  in  your  neck  of  the 
woods. 

Smokey's  helpers  will  send  you  your  per- 
sonally addressed  Junior  Forest  Range  Kit. 

The  Smokey  Bear  fire  prevention  program 
for  many  years  has  been  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Association  of 
State  Foresters  and  the  Advertising  Council. 
It  hasn't  been  as  up-front  in  recent  years  as 
it  used  to  be.  so  the  Forest  Service  put  out 
the  word  that  Smokey  needed  a  new  manag- 
er to  press  ahead  with  the  campaign  after 
the  previous  manager  resigned  last  August. 
At  least  15  applied  for  the  job  before  the 
new  Smokey  manager  was  selected  In 
March.  And  guess  what!  Smokey's  new  man- 
ager is  a  woman— Gladys  DurtochI  Dalnes.  a 
Salt  Lake  City  native,  a  widow  with  five 
children  and  three  grandchildren  whose 
four-year-old  grandson  thinks  her  new  job  is 
just  great.  She  got  it  as  a  result  of  a  bilin- 
gual education  program,  on  which  she 
worked  as  editor  for  six  years,  conducted  by 
the  Northwest  Regional  Education  Labora- 
tory jointly  funded  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  local  education  organizations.  It  worked 
in  particular  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska.  Alaska  Na- 
tives and  natives  of  the  Mid-Pacific  Islands 
under  U.S.  protection.  In  recent  years  she 
has  also  worked  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service: 
she  had  completed  a  six-year  stint  with  the 
Service  when  she  was  notified  in  March 
that  she  was  Smokey  Bear's  new  manager. 
She  reported  for  her  new  job  on  April  1. 

LOVES  NEW  JOB 

Mrs.  Dalnes  loves  her  new  job.  "It's  a 
thrill  to  be  the  manager  of  a  bear  that  I 
have  known  and  loved  since  I  was  a  child  In 
school  In  Salt  Lake  City, "  Smokey's  first 
woman  manager  told  Western  Resources 
Wrap-up  recently.  She  has  known  of 
Smokey  all  of  her  life.  But  she  never 
thought  she  would  be  involved  with  his  fire 
prevention  program.  "If  anyone  had  told  me 
a  year  ago  that  I  would  be  here"  at  Forest 
Service  headquarters  as  Smokey's  manager 
"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it,"  she  said. 

One  of  the  first  items  on  her  agenda  Is  to 
rev  up  the  Smokey  Bear  Junior  Forest 
Ranger  program.  Only  25.000  kits  were 
mailed  out  to  kids  in  this  country  last  year. 
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she  said.  "Next  year  we  plan  to  mall  out  at 
least  200.000,"  she  told  WRW. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Dalnes'  "general  plan"  for 
the  40th  birthday  activities  of  Smokey  Bear, 
which  Is.  of  course,  subject  to  change: 

Postage  Stamp:  First  Day  of  Issue  sched- 
uled for  Aug.  9,  1984.  with  ceremonies 
scheduled  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Presidential  Proclamation:  The  Advertis- 
ing Council  Is  working  to  get  a  Presidential 
Proclamation  Issued.  In  May  of  1984,  to 
usher  In  Smokey  Bear  Week  the  week  of 
May  13,  1984. 

Appearances:  For  the  first  time  In  several 
years,  there  will  be  a  Smokey  Bear  float  In 
the  1984  Tournament  of  Roses  Parade  fea- 
turing Smokey  and  his  40th  Birthday  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Square  Dancers  of 
America,  headquartered  In  California. 
There  will  be  salutes  to  Smokey's  40th 
birthday  in  other  parades,  and  Smokey  will 
be  Invited  to  attend  a  number  of  national 
sports  events.  Including  the  1984  summer 
Olympics. 

Public  Service  Advertising:  All  saluting 
Smokey  on  his  40th  Birthday  In  1984. 

Touring  Exhibits:  With  the  aid  of  some 
hoped-for  but  not  yet  realized  corporate 
funding  from  large  corporations,  the 
Smokey  Bear  program  hopes  to  provide 
traveling  exhibits  made  up  of  brand  new 
posters  and  materials  in  1984  to  be  shown  at 
museums  and  other  educational  and  region- 
al and  local  centers. 

Field  Guide  &  Other:  A  field  guide  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  by  fall  to  help  your  local 
forest  ranger  promote  Smokey  Bear  during 
his  40th  birthday  activities  next  year.  Sto- 
ries are  planned  by  the  Forest  Service  press 
office  In  many  publications  in  1984. 

LICENSING 

Because  Smokey  Bear  is  one  of  the  most 
recognized  VIP's  in  the  World  today,  a  lot  of 
businesses  want  to  sell  Smokey  Bear  items. 
They  have  to  conform  to  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  on  May  23.  1952,  which  is  designed 
to  protect  Smokey  Bear  from  exploitation. 
The  law  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
In  consultation  with  the  Association  of 
SUte  Foresters  and  the  Advertising  Council 
the  authority  to  grant  permission  for  the 
manufacture,  reproduction  and  other  use  of 
the  Smokey  Bear  character.  Each  person  or 
company  that  wants  to  obtain  a  license  to 
use  Smokey  must  sign  a  contract  which  usu- 
ally extends  from  1-5  years  paying  the  gov- 
ernment a  small  percentage  of  annual  esti- 
mated sales  of  the  product.  The  licensees 
must  abide  by  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  assure  that  the  use 
of  the  Smokey  symbol  Is  In  good  taste  and  is 
in  line  with  the  Smokey  fire  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

Remember  the  Smokey  Bear  cartoons 
sketched  several  years  ago  by  Forest  Service 
artist  Rudy  Wendelin  and  other  artists? 
Well,  the  Forest  Service  is  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  negotiating  a  new  cartoon  series 
featuring  Smokey  with  a  Los  Angeles  com- 
pany, according  to  Smokey  Manager  Dalnes. 
"It  Is  expected  to  be  a  weekly  cartoon 
series,"  she  said. 

Other  newly  licensed  or  recently  licensed 
Items  Include  a  Smokey  belt  buckle— "It 
comes  In  pewter,  grass  and  sterling  silver, " 
she  said,  children's  slippers,  a  stuffed 
animal  Including  Smokey's  trademarks— his 
ranger  hat  and  dungarees,  watches  for  chil- 
dren and  adults,  and  a  new  assortment  of 
jewelry,  including  pins  and  rings. 

If  you  want  to  obtain  a  license  to  use  the 
Smokey  syml)ol.  write  to  Smokey  Bear  Man- 
ager Gladys  D.  Dalnes.  Smokey  Bear  Head- 
quarters, Washington,  D.C..  20252. 
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BURNING  QUESTION 

Smokey  and  his  message  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  by  any  yardstick.  The 
forest  area  burned  tinnually  In  this  country 
has  dropped  from  about  31  million  acres  In 
1942.  just  before  the  Smokey  campaign 
began,  to  less  than  3  million  acres  annually 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  the  Forest 
Service. 

But  Smokey's  message:  "Only  YOU  can 
prevent  forest  fires"  by  keeping  such  fires 
from  starting  in  the  first  place  does  not 
have  universal  appeal.  Environmentalists 
have  observed,  particularly  in  recent  years, 
that  some  forest  fires  which  occur  naturally 
are  needed  to  keep  nature  In  balance.  There 
are  also  occasions  when  prescribed  burning 
by  man  is  called  for,  even  the  Forest  Service 
concedes. 

But  on  this  point  former  Forest  Service 
Chief  John  R.  McGulre  stated  in  April  1973: 
"Prescribed  fire  is  for  professionals  only! 
We  know  of  no  place  in  the  nation  where  we 
can  turn  our  backs  on  fire  and  let  It  run  . . . 
Careless  fires'  don't  fit"  In  any  situation. 
"  Careless  fires'  are  the  ones  we  can  get  at 
with  a  mass  media  approach  like  Smokey 
Bear's."  said  McGulre  a  decade  ago.  Present 
Forest  Service  Chief  R.  Max  Peterson  un- 
derwrites that  message  again  today. 

So  as  not  to  mislead  a  whole  generation  of 
youngsters,  the  Forest  Service  makes  it  very 
plain  that  the  40th  birthday  that  it  will  be 
observing  next  year  is  of  an  idea  hatched 
mainly  by  professionals  within  the  Service. 
NOT  the  bear  itself.  The  original  Smokey 
Bear  was  found  as  a  cub.  abandoned  and 
partially  burned  as  a  result  of  a  forest  fire, 
in  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  in  New 
Mexico  In  1950.  Personnel  from  the  New 
Mexico  Gas  and  Fish  Department  found 
him  clinging  to  a  charred  tree  and  brought 
him  to  Santa  Fe  for  treatment  during  the 
spring  of  1950.  After  the  little  cub  was 
nursed  back  to  health,  he  became  the  first 
living  symbol  of  the  national  forest  fire  pre- 
vention campaign  which  had  started  in  the 
mid  1940's.  He  was  flown  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  on  June  27.  1950,  and  became  the  offi- 
cial Smokey  Bear.  This  Smokey  Bear  died 
on  Nov.  9,  1976  at  Washington's  zoo,  where 
he  had  lived  since  1950,  and  he  was  burled 
at  the  Smokey  Bear  Historical  State  Park  at 
Capitan,  N.M..  several  days  later. 

A  new  Smokey  Bear,  also  found  aban- 
doned and  half  starved  as  a  cub  in  Lincoln 
National  Forest  in  1971.  came  to  the  Wash- 
ington zoo  that  year  to  understudy  the 
original  Smokey.  Little  Smokey  took  over  as 
the  official  Smokey  Bear  four  years  later  on 
the  retirement  of  the  original  due  to  old  age 
in  May  1975.  Since  1950  millions  of  children 
have  come  to  the  Washington  zoo  to  see 
Smokey  «1  and  Smokey  *2.  Smokey  has 
taught  two  generations  of  children  not  to  be 
careless  with  fire.  And  like  the  great  Missis- 
sippi River,  "he  just  keeps  rolling  along," 
his  admirers  note,  with  his  ever-'Jmely  mes- 
sage.* 


ROUKEMA  LAUDS  HOMETOWN 
FOR  LOW  CRIME  RATE 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  a  study  on  crime  rates  through- 
out the  United  States  was  released.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  call  to  your 
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attention  the  fact  that  my  hometown 
of  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  was  among  the  top 
15  safest  cities  in  the  country.  I  believe 
that  not  only  are  congratulations  in 
order  for  the  residents  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  whos!?  combined  ef- 
forts made  this  possible,  but  we  all 
may  be  able  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
community's  spirit,  as  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing New  York  Times  article  from 
September  14: 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  14.  1983] 
Jersey  Town:  A  Feeling  of  Community 

(By  Lisa  Belkln) 
RiDGEWOOD,  N.J— The  border  here  is 
marked  by  a  road  sign  with  a  single  staring 
blue  eye.  The  caption,  painted  in  peacock- 
blue  letters  on  an  unscarred  white  back- 
ground, reads:  "Welcome  to  Ridgewood. 
Crime  Watch. " 

"The  people  in  this  community  are  like 
family. "  said  Police  Chief  Frank  MlUlken 
about  this  upper-Income  Bergen  County 
township  of  26.000.  where  he  has  lived  all 
his  life. 

Chief  Milliken  Is  proud  that  his  town,  the 
town  where  his  great-grandfather  opened 
the  first  telegraph  office  a  century  ago.  has 
been  singled  out  as  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
coxintry.  But.  he  said,  he  is  not  surprised. 

"We  have  good  police  and  we  have  good 
people."  he  said.  "That's  all  you  ever  need." 
Only  a  half -hour  drive  from  Manhattan 
and  populated  mostly  by  New  York  City 
professionals  who  commute  by  train  and 
bus  daily.  Ridgewood  seems  an  era  away  in 
its  old-fashioned  atmosphere  and  its  yester- 
year rate  of  crime. 

In  sight  of  castle-llke  Tudor  homes  or 
more  modest  two-story  ranch  houses,  chil- 
dren play  and  laugh  on  the  sprawling  porch- 
es and  Kelly-green  lawns. 

The  railroad  station,  a  flashback  to  the 
1800's  with  its  filigreed  railings  and  tiled 
roofs,  is  considered  safe  at  all  hours  of  the 
night. 

And  in  the  business  district,  where  even 
the  fast-food  restaurants  are  built  of  Coloni- 
al brick,  no  bars  or  grates  cover  the  windows 
and  few  burglar  alarms  are  turned  on  at 
night. 

There  was  one  murder  in  Ridgewood  last 
year,  when  a  woman  shot  her  husband  to 
keep  him  from  seeking  a  divorce.  It  was  the 
first  killing  in  the  town  in  more  than  three 
years.  In  1982  there  were  73  burglaries, 
down  52  percent  from  1981.  Mr.  Milliken 
says  his  police  force  of  46  men  and  1  woman 
Is  only  partly  responsible  for  the  low  rate  of 
crime. 

'WATCH  out  for  EACH  OTHER' 

"My  men  are  good, "  he  said.  "We  come 
when  we're  called,  we  notice  things.  But 
these  people  who  live  here,  they  watch  out 
for  each  other.  That's  why  they  feel  safe." 

That  safety  is  expensive.  According  to  the 
1980  census,  Ridgewood  is  populated  mostly 
by  two-salary  professional  families,  and  the 
average  family  income  is  $34,500.  The  na- 
tional average  is  $11,000.  The  average  cost 
of  a  home  is  $170,000.  with  taxes  of  $3.54 
per  $100  assessed  value. 

Different  forces  draw  these  residents  to 
Ridgewood,  but  two  pulls  appear  to  be 
strongest.  Some  people  are  here  because 
their  families  have  lived  in  the  village  for 
generations. 

Others  moved  here  for  the  quiet,  the 
safety  and  the  chance  to  send  their  children 
to  Ridgewood  High  School,  an  Ivy-fringed 
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structure  on  the  outskirts  of  town  that  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  schools  In  the 
country. 

"Rldgewood's  a  town  where  we  can  start 
In  a  small  house."  said  Kathleen  Pesanell. 
who  was  luiitting  In  her  car  at  the  train  sta 
tlon  waiting  for  her  fiancee.  John  Dolan.  to 
come  In  from  New  York.  "As  the  family  gets 
larger,  you  move  to  a  larger  house.  Then 
when  the  children  leave  you  retire  and 
move  to  a  smaller  house  again." 

Miss  Pes&neU  Is  a  schoolteacher  in  neigh- 
boring Glen  Rock.  Mr.  Dolan  Is  an  oper- 
ations manager  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Compa- 
ny. They  bought  a  $117,000  two-bedroom 
house  on  Albert  Place  in  June,  and  she  will 
Join  him  there  when  they  get  married  later 
this  year. 

"Safety  was  a  consideration."  Mr.  Dolan 
said  after  getting  off  the  6  p.m.  train.  "So 
were  the  schools.  I  know  all  my  neighbors. 
It's  that  kind  of  a  place.  I  plan  to  stay  here 
a  good  long  time." 

Michael  Esposito.  the  local  butcher,  has 
already  stayed  in  Ridgewood  a  long  time.  He 
moved  to  the  town  in  1942.  after  his  father. 
Ralph,  took  a  bus  trip  from  the  E^sposito 
home  in  Hackensack.  N.J..  saw  Ridgewood 
High  School  through  a  window,  and  decided 
that  that  was  where  his  children  should  go 
to  school. 

The  younger  Mr.  Esposito  graduated  from 
the  school  of  his  father's  choice  in  1944. 
served  In  World  War  II.  then  returned  home 
to  open  the  butcher  shop  on  Ridgewood 
Avenue  he  has  run  for  more  than  30  years. 

He  has  been  visited  by  burglars  twice  in 
three  decades,  the  last  time  more  than  10 
years  ago.  Less  than  $50  was  taken  he  said, 
and  he  suspects  the  culprits  were  "kids,  not 
real  robbers." 

"THKRB'S  SOMEONE  TO  DO  IT" 

It  is  the  "love  affair"  between  Ridgewood 
and  its  residents.  Chief  Milliken  says,  that 
keeps  the  area  so  safe.  "We  have  volunteers 
coming  out  of  our  ears."  he  said.  "Anything 
we  need,  there's  someone  to  do  it." 

For  example,  he  said,  there  was  the  Police 
Department  drive  for  47  bulletproof  vests  at 
a  cost  of  $200  each.  An  article  appeared  in 
the  Ridgewood  News,  the  town's  newspaper, 
and  in  a  week  another  article  was  needed  to 
tell  people  to  stop  sending  money. 

That  sense  of  community  involvement  has 
led  to  the  success  of  several  citizen  crime- 
prevention  programs. 

One.  called  Crime  Watch,  trains  citizens 
to  t>e  aware  of  suspicious  people  in  their 
neighborhoods.  It  has  been  directly  respon- 
sible for  a  half-dozen  arrests  in  the  last 
year,  the  Chief  said. 

All  is  not  perfect  in  Ridgewood,  however. 
There  were  no  rapes  last  year  but  there 
were  4  robberies  and  55  assaults,  and  those 
numbers  are  high  enough  to  make  many 
people  wary. 

"I'm  not  compulsive  about  it.  but  I'm  care- 
ful." said  one  woman,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  for  fear  that  burglars  would 
choose  to  visit  her  five-bedroom  spired  man- 
sion on  Highland  Ave.,  a  wealthy  area  of 
town  known  locally  as  the  Heights. 

"Just  because  there's  less  crime  here 
doesn't  mean  you're  safe."  she  said.  "Nowa- 
days, nothing's  really  safe  "• 
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•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  significant  effects  that  structural 
changes  in  the  American  economy  are 
having  on  the  American  worker  is  be- 
coming apparent  in  very  bold  relief. 
While  many  are  making  the  transi- 
tions, an  increasingly  large  number 
are  having  difficulty,  and  their  grow- 
ing numbers  underscore  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  millions  of  under- 
trained  employed  workers  scattered 
through  our  economy. 

Through  her  statement  made  on 
September  16.  1983.  before  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Department,  AFL-CIO 
Conference  on  Technology,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio.  Mary 
Rose  Oakar,  has  provided  us  with  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  this  problem. 
In  her  prepared  remarks,  she  has  not 
only  suggested  a  number  of  the  major 
legislative  tasks  to  which  we  are  urged 
to  turn  our  energies,  but  has  also  sug- 
gested some  very  meaningful  priorities 
for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  share  in  the  insights  and  com- 
monsense  presented  through  her 
statement.  I  ask  consent  that  it  be 
made  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Speech  by  Hon.  Mary  Rose  Oakar  Before 
THE  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO.  Conference  on  Technology.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  September  16.  1983 
It   is  a  pleasure  to  join  all  of  you   here 
today  at  the  Industrial  Union  Department's 
Conference    on    Technology.    Conferences 
such  as  this  are  essential  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  momentous  changes  occurring  in 
the  workplace  and  develop  programs  that 
will  provide  the  American  worker  with  the 
expanded  economic  opportunities  and  im- 
proved standard  of  living  that  have  been  the 
hallmark  of  our  economy  for  the  past  third 
of  a  century.  I  want  to  commend  the  lUD 
and  its  member  unions  for  being  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  effort. 

The  challenge  we  face  today  is  unlike  any 
other  we  have  faced  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. We  are  recovering— ever  so  slowly— 
from  the  worst  recession  In  over  40  years. 
Unemployment  Is  slowly  declining.  Con- 
sumer spending  Is  picking  up.  Auto  sales 
and  housing  starts  are  up  over  last  year's 
dismal  figures. 

Yet  recovery  does  not  mean  that  funda- 
mental problems  are  being  solved.  Our 
heavy  Industries  are  still  weak.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  In  steel  and  metals,  rail- 
road equipment,  machine  tools,  and  heavy 
equipment.  The  steel  industry  continues  to 
show  losses,  and  the  National  Tool  Builders' 
Association  reports  that  tool  shipments  de- 
clined 56  percent  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  with  orders  for  some  key  specialized 
machine  tools  off  20  percent.  Real  Interest 
rates  remain  at  historically  high  levels  and 
edged  up  once  again  last  month.  The  over- 
valued U.S.  dollar  threatens  exports  of  U.S. 


goods.  The  federal  deficit  continues  to  bal- 
loon. 

And  while  unemployment  has  been  drop- 
ping nationally,  it  remains  a  grim,  ever- 
present  reality  in  many  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Frostbelt  and  for  many  workers  In  our 
backbone  basic  Industries.  This  unemploy- 
ment is  a  result  not  only  of  a  weak  recovery 
but  also  of  major  technological  and  struc- 
tural changes  In  our  economy  that  have 
eliminated  millions  of  jobs.  We  are  witness- 
ing a  recovery  that  will  not  make  a  serious 
dent  In  unemployment  In  these  areas. 

I  cite  these  problems  to  remind  all  of  us  of 
the  tasks  that  lie  ahead  If  we  are  to  create  a 
society  In  which  economic  opportunity  will 
be  a  reality  and  in  which  people  can  look 
forward  to  an  expanding  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

It  Is  to  these  tasks  that  Congress  must 
now  apply  its  creative  energies.  They  in- 
clude: 

The  development  of  strategies  for  long- 
term  economic  growth  that  are  essential  If 
we  are  to  make  America's  businesses  and 
America's  workers  competitive  in  the  do- 
mestic and  world  marketplace  and  provide 
our  citizens  with  productive  jobs  and  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living:  and 

The  development  of  strategies  to  make 
sure  that  all  regions  of  our  country,  all  in- 
dustries In  our  economy,  and  all  of  our 
workers  will  share  in  this  long-term  growth. 

Many  Congressional  panels  and  task 
forces  have  been  examining  our  economy's 
problems.  The  House  Banking  Committee's 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee  and 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coali- 
tion, of  which  I  am  a  member,  are  attempt- 
ing to  be  thorough  in  their  review.  The  Sub- 
conunlttee  has  held  extensive  hearings  this 
year  on  the  problems  facing  the  U.S.  econo- 
my and  Its  Industrial  sectors.  So  has  the  Co- 
alition. The  Coalition  went  to  Cleveland  In 
June  for  a  fascinating  and  very  productive 
hearing  which  I  chaired  on  the  future  of 
heavy  Industry.  The  AFL-CIO  and  Its 
member  unions  contributed  greatly  to  the 
hearing's  success. 

The  Coalition  followed  up  on  its  hearings 
by  recently  appointing  a  new  Task  Force  on 
Employment  and  Training.  The  Coalition 
has  asked  me  to  co-chair  the  task  force. 
This  Is  a  very  important  assignment.  I 
Intend  over  the  next  few  months  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  that  will  define 
job  creation  and  employment  training  issues 
facing  the  Northeast-Midwest  region.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  initiate  a  vigorous  imple- 
mentation of  new  programs. 

These  are  issues  of  great  concern  to 
unions  and  the  business  community,  to  Con- 
gress and  state  and  local  governments.  I 
would  welcome  the  oppwrtunlty  to  hear 
your  recommendations  on  efforts  to  develop 
new  strategies.  Obviously,  we  will  work 
closely. 

The  legislative  plate  Is  filled  with  propos- 
als. One  calls  for  the  creation  of  an  Econom- 
ic Cooperation  Council  to  provide  broad 
analysis  and  guidance.  A  second  combines  a 
stronger  Ek;onomic  Cooperation  Council 
with  a  financing  mechanism  to  assist 
mature  Industries  and  emerging  industries 
that  need  patient  capital.  Other  proposals 
focus  on  greater  public  investment  in  re- 
building the  nation's  Infrastructure,  and 
channeling  a  greater  share  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  into  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

These  are  excellent  ideas.  However,  they 
address  only  bits  and  pieces  of  the  problem 
we  face.  They  lack  the  broad  vision  that  is 
essential  to  capture  the  public's  attention 


and  Imagination.  The  strategy  that  we  are 
developing  is  not  only  economic  but  also  po- 
litical. 

Developing  a  successful  approach  requires 
that  we  make  choices  and  that  we  know 
what  we  want  to  achieve.  It  requires  us  to 
look  to  the  future  for  our  goals  and  for  our 
mechanisms  and  policies.  It  requires  us  to 
develop  a  balanced,  practical  strategy  that 
not  only   addresses  the  serious  economic, 
technological  and  structural  problems  but. 
as  important,  one  that  is  perceived  as  deal- 
ing with  these  problems. 
What  do  we  want  to  accomplish? 
First  and  foremost,  we  want  to  get  our 
economy  growing  fast  enough  to  fully  uti- 
lize  our   productive   capacity.   Second,   we 
want  to  stimulate  a  productive  Investment 
pattern  that  broadens  and  modernizes  our 
economy  and  makes  it  competitive.  Third, 
we  want  to  help  firms  and  workers  adjust  to 
the  structural  and  technological  changes  In 
our  economy.  And  lastly,  we  must  create 
millions  of  new  and  productive  jolis  so  that 
the  young  person  entering  the  work  force 
can  find  a  job  with  a  future  while  the  over- 
forty  worker  remains  a  useful,  productive 
worker. 
How  do  we  achieve  this? 
We  must  go  beyond  the  mix  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  needed  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  bring  about  low  and  stable  in- 
terest rates. 

We  must  act  on  several  Important  Initia- 
tives that  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  and  its  Econom- 
ic Stabilization  Subcommittee.  These  initia- 
tives are  integral  parts  of  a  strategy  for 
long-term  economic  growth.  They  include: 

Export  promotion.  U.S.  export  programs 
should  be  revitalized  and  Federal  efforts 
must  be  coordinated.  In  particular,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  must  not  serve  solely 
as  the  banker  for  a  handful  of  corporate 
giants.  It  must  help  large,  medium  and 
small  concerns  to  be  internationally  com- 
petitive. Innovative  state  programs  should 
be  encouraged.  Several  state  export  pro- 
grams—in Florida.  Tennessee  and  Massa- 
chusetts In  particular— appear  to  be  effec- 
tive and  well  managed  and  could  provide 
models  for  other  states.  They  could  work 
closely  with  the  Exlmbank  In  spurring  ex- 
fjorts  by  medium  and  small  firms. 

Development  financing.  A  national  devel- 
opment bank  must  be  established  to  provide 
loans  to  mature  and  emergInK  industries. 
Two  approaches  are  possible.  The  first 
could  be  a  sizable  bank.  Alternatively,  we 
could  have  a  small,  experimental  bank.  In 
addition,  there  could  be  matching  funds  for 
state  or  regional  development  banks.  The 
matching  formula  could  be  drawn  to  benefit 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment.  The  match- 
ing ratio  could  also  be  designed  so  that  the 
Federal  share  would  Increase  as  a  state  com- 
mitted more  money  to  Its  development 
bank.  The  bottom  line  for  a  development 
bank  should  be  that  its  loans  contribute  to 
the  revival  of  Important  but  declining 
mature  industries,  help  promising  new  in- 
dustries develop  to  the  point  where  they  can 
attract  private  capital,  and  promote  the  cre- 
ation of  new  and  productive  jobs. 

Adjustment  assistance.  Workers  and  com- 
munities affected  by  plant  closings  or  major 
layoffs  resulting  from  technological  changes 
must  be  helped.  This  is  especially  critical  In 
the  Midwest  Industrial  belt  where  factory 
employment  Is  contracting  and  where  new 
industrial  robots  threaten  to  displace  more 
workers.  Assistance  could  take  several 
forms.  These  include  comprehensive  job  re- 
training; work-sharing  programs:  and  indus- 
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trial  development  bank  loans  to  companies 
and  communities  for  economic  development 
and  plant  and  infrastructure  revitalizatlon. 

As  we  draft  Implementing  legislation.we 
must  be  sensitive  to  our  national  needs.  To 
stress  one  industry  and  neglect  others  in  an 
economic  growth  strategy  would  be  a  funda- 
mental error.  If  our  country  is  to  maintain 
Its  world  leadership,  its  national  security 
and  Its  economic  health,  we  cannot  allow 
our  economy  to  become  one-dimensional. 
We  need  to  develop  our  high  technology  in- 
dustry but  we  also  need  to  stengthen  our 
tool  and  steel  industries,  our  auto  and  base 
metals  industries  and  our  rubber  and  metal 
fastener  Industries. 

I  have  been  greatly  Involved  In  assisting 
the  metal  fastener  industry  because  of  its 
importance  to  the  economy  of  my  state  and 
Its  basic  role  in  maintaining  our  national  se- 
curity. Very  simply,  metal  fasteners  are  the 
nuts  and  bolts  that  hold  together  every 
tank,  airplane  and  aircraft  carrier  we  have. 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  that 
8  of  every  10  fasteners  in  this  country  are 
imported.  That  U  why  I  have  been  battling 
the  current  Administration  to  save  the  U.S. 
metal  fastener  industry. 

Amazingly  enough,  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment report  earlier  this  year  concluded  that 
our  dependence  on  Imported  fasteners  Is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  During  a  national  emergen- 
cy, the  Administration  contends  we  could 
ship  steel  to  Asia  If  necessary  and  ship  fin- 
ished fasteners  back  across  the  Pacific  to 
supply  our  defense  efforts. 

Commerce  is  now  studying  the  defense 
strategic  Implications  of  our  declining  ma- 
chine tool  industry.  A  similar  Investigation 
Is  also  being  conducted  into  the  ferroalloy 
Industry.  The  Soviet  Union  is  currently 
trying  to  undercut  the  U.S.  ferroalloy  Indus- 
try by  dumping  ferroalloys  such  as  ferrosill- 
con  on  the  U.S.  market  at  predatory  prices. 
It  was  bad  policy  to  allow  this  before  the 
recent  shooting  down  of  the  Korean  civilian 
airliner.  It  Is  unconscionable  to  allow  this 
today.  I  called  on  the  President  earlier  this 
week  to  bar  further  imporU  of  strategic 
Soviet  materials  to  protect  our  country's 
strategic  industrial  base  and  deny  the 
U.S.S.R.  critically  needed  hard  currency. 

My  own  contention  Is  that  the  ferroalloy 
and  metal  fastener  industries  are  bedrock 
industries  that  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  defense  industrial  base  and 
have  the  balanced  economy  essential  for 
strong  economic  growth  in  the  near  and  dis- 
tant future. 

We  also  need  to  turn  our  attention  to 
where  help  is  needed  most  to  bring  visible 
results  soon.  I  would  liks  to  focus  today  on 
those  workers  who  lack  a  solid  education 
and  marketable  skills.  According  to  a  study 
of  the  Urban  Institute  released  earlier  this 
year,  these  are  the  workers  who  face  the 
greatest  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  structur- 
al and  technological  changes  in  our  econo- 
my. They  are  the  ones  who  need  our  inrnie- 
dlate  help.  Their  unique  problems  are  sub- 
sumed by  the  problems  of  the  displaced 
workers  in  declining  industries.  The  Urban 
Institute  found  that  displaced  workers  who 
are  better  educated  and  who  have  market- 
able skills  have  an  easier  time  finding  new 
employment  than  the  undertralned  worker. 
I  would  hazard  to  say  that  we  have  millions 
of  these  undertralned  employed  workers 
throughout  the  economy  who  do  not  have 
the  wherewithal  to  adjust.  Their  Inability  to 
make  the  transition  is  a  tremendous  drag  on 
our  economy  and  a  waste  of  their  potential. 
These  undertralned  employed  workers  re- 
ceive little  if  any  help  from  Industry  or  gov- 
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emment  today.  There  are  few  retraining 
programs  to  Integrate  them  into  the  skilled 
work  force.  This  problem  can  be  remedied. 

I  would  like  to  put  forward  a  proposal  to 
help  these  workers  by  leveraging  govern- 
ment's resources.  I  propose  that  we  use  our 
$245  billion  defense  budget  as  a  vehicle  for 
job  retraining.  National  security  includes 
not  only  weapons  but  a  strong  economy. 

The  proposal  would  work  as  follows.  Each 
defense  prime  contractor  or  major  subcon- 
tractor would  have  to  agree  to  a  training  ob- 
ligation as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  defense 
contract.  The  obligation  would  consist  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  wages  paid  under  the 
contract  that  would  be  used  for  a  fund  for 
employee  training.  The  firms  would  be  re- 
quired to  identify  skills  in  short  supply  and 
the  most  efficient  training  methods. 

Let  me  add  parenthetically  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  predicts  major  shortages 
of  skilled  workers  in  several  key  areas 
throughout  this  decade.  These  Include  an 
annual  shortage  of  57,000  positions  in  indus- 
trial machinery  repair:  21.300  machinists: 
and  5.000  tool  and  die  makers.  By  1990.  the 
Labor  Department  projects  a  cumulative 
skilled  labor  shortage  of  2.5  million  workers 
In  just  13  occupations. 

The  idea  would  be  for  the  company  to  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  con- 
tract to  leave  a  skilled  pool  of  manpower  in 
place  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 

This  proposal  could  be  Implemented 
through  the  procurement  process.  It  would 
entail  no  new  bureaucracy  and  would  re- 
quire minimal  public  expenditures.  The 
level  of  training,  however,  would  be  in- 
creased. And  companies  would  be  motivated 
to  train  their  undertralned  workers  for 
skilled  jobs. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  a  proposal  that 
could  be  embodied  In  concrete  legislation. 
One  readily  available  vehicle  is  the  Defense 
Production  Act  which  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Banking  Conunittee  and 
its  Economic  Stabilization  Suljcommittee. 
This  proposal  could  be  Included  in  the  Sub- 
commlttees  overall  strategy  for  economic 
growth  which  is  being  drawn  up. 

One  would  expect  strong  support  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  proposal. 
The  Pentagon  has  expressed  concern  about 
whether  the  labor  market  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  skilled  workers  needed  for  our 
ongoing  defense  efforts.  This  Is  a  practical 
way  not  only  to  provide  skilled  workers  but 
also  to  retrain  workers  for  available  jobs. 

This  proposal  could  also  be  broadened  to 
cover  companies  from  which  the  Federal 
government  makes  non-defense  purchases. 
The  government  would  thus  be  using  vast 
procurement  budget  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide job  training  program. 

I  welcome  your  comments  on  this  sugges- 
tion. This  proposal  would  help  workers  In 
Industries  with  many  Industrial  union  mem- 
bers. It  Is  a  proposal  that  has  been  quietly 
discussed  by  thoughtful  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  developing  the  new  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  bring  long-term  economic  growth, 
we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. Bureaucracy  should  be  minimized  and 
programs  should  be  kept  practical  and  flexi- 
ble. Government's  role  should  be  to  support 
the  operation  of  the  private  market,  not  re- 
place It.  Government  should  not  be  picking 
wlimers  and  losers.  It  should  be  a  facilitator, 
a  coordinator  and  a  cooperator.  It  should 
bring  together  labor  and  business,  state  and 
local  government  and  private  efforts.  It 
should  help  us  solve  problems  together  that 
we  cannot  solve  alone. 
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As  Congress  works  out  the  specifics  of 
these  policies  and  programs,  we  must  have 
three  simple  requirements:  the  policies  and 
programs  must  make  American  business 
competitive,  they  must  create  new  and  pro- 
ductive Jobs,  and  they  must  be  workable. 
Meeting  these  requirements  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  develop  coherent  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  long-term  economic  growth.* 
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HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
daily  hustle  to  formulate  and  imple- 
ment military  policy.  Members  of  this 
Congress  often  overlook  the  psycho- 
logical impact  of  our  policies.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  held  a  hearing  Septem- 
ber 20  on  children's  fears  of  war  in 
which  several  young  Americans,  aged 
11  to  16.  expressed  intense  worry 
about  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Increasing  numbers  of  children  seem 
to  be  feeling  similar  fear  and  distress 
as  the  arms  race  continues  to  spiral 
out  of  control  and  our  country  is 
brought  closer  to  a  nuclear  disaster.  It 
is  utterly  shameful  that  the  young 
should  have  to  carry  such  a  burden  of 
fear  because  the  superpowers  refuse  to 
explore  serious  efforts  to  bring  a  halt 
to  the  arms  race.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  our  Government  often  talks  a 
commitment  to  arms  reduction;  yet  so 
many  signs,  such  as  the  building  of 
the  MX  missile,  suggest  otherwise. 

Our  children  are  growing  up  in  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  militarism, 
where  optimism  about  the  future  is 
gradually  being  replaced  by  outright 
fear  of  the  horrors  of  nuclear  confron- 
tation. The  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
America's  youth  is  the  future  of  this 
country.  To  take  away  that  hope  and 
replace  it  with  fear  robs  America  of  its 
great  potential,  and  our  Nation  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  wasteland  of 
pessimism. 

Representative  George  Miller,  who 
chaired  yesterday's  session,  is  to  be 
commended  for  allowing  the  young  to 
speak  their  concerns.  We  all  can  learn 
something  from  these  children.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  compelling  testimony 
of  Ursell  Austin,  a  16-year-old  high 
school  student  from  Oakland,  Calif. 

Congressman  Miller  and  members  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families.  My  name  is  Ursell 
Austin,  and  I  am  sixteen  years  old.  I  live  in 
Oakland.  California  where  I  am  a  high 
school  student  and  a  member  of  the  St. 
John  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  here  today  to  talk  to  you  about 
my  experiences  growing  up  with  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  and  I  am  very  glad  this  hear- 
ing is  happening.  It  helps  to  restore  my 
faith  in  government  that  politicians  care 
enough  to  hear  from  young  people. 
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I  remember  the  first  time  I  heard  about 
nuclear  bombs  was  on  television.  I  was  home 
one  Saturday  and  there  was  nothing  much 
on,  so  I  turned  to  this  program  on  Hiroshi- 
ma. This  was  about  two  or  three  years  ago. 
It  showed  what  happened  to  the  people  and 
the  land  when  the  bomb  was  dropped.  I  was 
completely  shocked  when  I  saw  it.  It  looked 
so  weird,  like  the  whole  city  was  black  and 
scorched.  People  were  walking  around  burnt 
to  a  crisp  and  looked  like  they  were  in  pain, 
but  they  didn't  say  anything.  I  guess  they 
were  in  shock.  I  just  couldn't  believe  that 
such  a  horrible  bomb  was  dropped  on  inno- 
cent people— most  women  and  children. 

The  schools  I  went  to  never  talked  about 
nuclear  weapons  or  Hiroshima  or  the  arms 
race.  I  think  maybe  teachers  were  afraid  to 
talk  at)out  it.  It  made  me  think  it  just 
wasn't  a  big  deal  to  them,  or  it  wasn't  im- 
portant, or  they  were  afraid.  But  that 
seemed  strange  to  me.  I  think  other  kids 
should  know  both  sides  of  the  nuclear  issue, 
and  know  them  clearly.  I  believe  that  if 
they  had  a  way  to  understand  and  discuss 
both  sides,  they  could  make  up  their  own 
minds.  It's  not  like  we  don't  hear  about  nu- 
clear weapons.  It's  on  the  news,  it's  in  the 
papers,  it's  or  television.  But  people  act  like 
we  aren't  supposed  to  talk  about  it. 

I  think  about  the  bomb  just  about  every 
day  now.  It  makes  me  sad  and  depressed 
when  I  think  about  a  bomb  ever  being 
dropped.  I  hope  I'm  with  my  family.  I  don't 
want  to  die  alone.  I  think  about  it  most  on 
sunny  days  when  I'm  having  a  good  time.  I 
think— it  could  happen  right  now. 

I  thought  about  it  when  I  was  going  to 
camp,  because  I  kept  thinking  what  if  a  nu- 
clear war  happens  when  I'm  away  from 
home  and  away  from  my  family.  I  was 
afraid  of  coming  back  from  camp  and  there 
would  be  nothing  left. 

I  also  used  to  think  about  it  when  I  was  at 
a  school  that  was  built  on  two  levels— an 
upper  level  and  an  underground  level.  When 
I  was  in  the  classrooms  underground  I'd 
think  about  the  building  crashing  down  on 
me  and  suffocating  me  if  a  bomb  dropped.  I 
would  think  that  all  the  air  would  be  sucked 
out  of  me.  and  I'd  burn  up  under  the  rubble. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  about  is  what  it 
would  be  like  when  a  warning  comes.  I 
would  try  to  get  my  family  together,  go  to 
my  grandma's  house  where  we  could  hold 
each  other  tight  and  pray.  I  don't  want  to 
be  warned.  I  don't  want  to  know  it  is  alK>ut 
to  happen.  If  it  is  going  to  happen.  I  want  to 
be  killed  right  away.  Being  alive  during  or 
after  the  bomb  would  be  the  most  frighten- 
ing of  all.  I  think  surviving  would  be  worse 
than  dying. 

It  scares  me  atwut  my  future.  I  get  angry 
when  I  think  about  maybe  not  being  able  to 
have  a  career:  that  my  plans  just  wouldn't 
get  a  chance  to  ever  happen.  I  want  to  be  a 
midwife  and  help  bring  life  into  this  world. 
But  I  might  not  get  the  chance.  I  really 
want  to  have  children  and  a  family  some- 
day, but  then  I'd  feel  fear  for  them.  too.  It 
makes  me  wonder  whether  I  should  have 
kids  at  all.  I'd  be  so  scared  for  my  baby. 

I  want  to  live  longer,  but  at  least  I've  had 
this  long.  I  feel  the  worst  for  the  little  chil- 
dren. It's  not  their  fault  that  governments 
can't  find  a  way  to  solve  their  problems. 
They  are  so  young  and  innocent  and  haven't 
had  much  of  a  life  yet.  I  have  a  seven  year 
old  sister  that  I  love  a  lot.  One  day  I  was 
trying  to  imagine  a  safe  future  with  no  nu- 
clear weapons  in  it.  I  could  see  myself  tell- 
ing my  little  sister  that  she  would  grow  up 
safe.  It  seemed  so  peaceful.  I  cried.  It  still 
makes  me  almost  cry  to  think  about  it. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  we  shouldn't  be 
spending  so  much  money  on  more  nuclear 
weapons  when  we  already  have  enough  to 
destroy  every  person  on  earth.  The  money 
we  are  putting  for  nuclear  weapons  should 
go  for  other  things.  When  we  go  to  county 
hospitals,  we  have  to  wait  for  hours  and 
hours  to  see  a  doctor  because  there  isn't 
enough  money  for  good  health  care.  Old 
people  have  trouble  living  on  social  security. 
The  county  mental  hospitals  have  to  turn 
people  away  and  onto  the  streets.  I  know, 
because  I  meet  them  on  the  streets.  Our 
schools  don't  have  enough  money  for  books. 
It's  hard  to  do  your  homework  when  there 
aren't  enough  books  so  you  have  to  share 
and  can't  take  the  books  home  with  you  to 
study.  So  when  I  hear  how  much  it  costs  to 
build  nuclear  bombs,  it  just  doesn't  seem 
right  to  me. 

A  lot  of  times  people  think  of  teenagers  as 
bubbleheads.  That  we  are  just  interested  in 
playing  video  games,  getting  dates  or  going 
ice  skating.  That's  not  fair.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  in  our 
world.  We  care  about  more  than  just  wheth- 
er we  get  a  job.  We  care  about  the  fate  of 
the  world.  Soon  we  will  be  adults  who  can 
vote.  Our  schools  should  be  places  where  we 
can  learn  about  important  issues,  and  dis- 
cuss them.  Where  we  can  learn  about  the 
things  that  prepare  us  to  be  involved  citi- 
zens. 

When  I  first  thought  about  coming  to  tes- 
tify before  this  committee,  I  was  really 
nervous.  Then  I  thought  to  myself  that  in  a 
nuclear  war  all  of  you  and  your  children  will 
probably  die.  too.  I  decided  that  maybe  I 
had  something  important  to  tell  you  about 
what  it  is  like  for  kids  growing  up  with  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  It's  hard  to  live  with 
the  possibility  that  we  might  not  ever  get  a 
chance  to  grow  up.  I  think  the  arms  race 
has  gone  too  far.  I  hope  you  will  open  your 
eyes  and  your  minds,  and  stop  the  arms  race 
before  it  is  too  late  for  us.# 
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HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  fact  that  today,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1983,  represents  a  day  of  inter- 
national significance.  In  addition  to 
representing  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
September  21  has  been  proclaimed  as 
"World  Gratitude  Day."  According  to 
its  founder  and  organization  president. 
Edna  Fuerth  Lemle,  the  day  is  intend- 
ed to  promote  good  will  and  under- 
standing among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  was  Ms.  Lemle's  dream  to  concep- 
tualize a  day  that  would  transgress  all 
national  and  religious  boundaries  for 
the  sake  of  recognizing  gratitude 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Since 
its  inception  in  1965,  two  nations, 
Japan  and  Sweden,  have  proclaimed 
September  21  as  a  day  of  national 
thanksgiving.  In  the  United  States,  38 
States  have  proclaimed  September  21 
as  World  Gratitude  Day. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  Record  Ms.  Lemle's  proclama- 
tion for  World  Gratitude  Day  with  the 
hope  that  all  of  us  here  today  will  take 
a  few  moments  to  read  the  proclama- 
tion and  take  to  heart  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  its  message. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation— Gratitude  Day  the  21st  or 
September 

Whereas  humanity  has  come  to  recognize 
devotion  and  allegiance  to  immediate 
family,  to  clan,  to  city,  to  state,  and  to 
nation:  and  now  must  experience  the  con- 
cept of  globalism:  and 

Whereas  words  of  praise  and  positive 
thoughts  generate  dynamic  harmony;  and 

Whereas  decisions  made  from  a  grateful 
heart  are  endowed  with  intrinsic  wisdom 
and  engender  prosperity;  and 

Whereas  gratitude,  the  opposite  of 
"taking  for  granted."  Is  a  positive  emotion 
which  generates  good  will,  is  a  basic  emo- 
tion which  is  indigenous  to  all  people.  Is  a 
peace  engendering  feeling. 

And  Whereas  September  21st  Is  a  special 
day.  It  is  an  equinox;  one  of  the  two  times 
of  the  year  when  the  sun  passes  over  the 
equator  and  night  and  day  are  everywhere 
of  equal  length  and  everyone  is  equal  under 
the  sun. 

Therefore  let  us  proclaim  World  Grati- 
tude Day.  a  holiday  for  all  peoples,  a  day  of 
meditation  for  all  religions,  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion for  all  humanity,  united  by  knowledge 
of  a  simultaneously  shared  emotion,  a  day 
when  triumph  of  the  spirit  can  make  a 
world  community. 

(Gather  with  a  few  friends  be  Aware  of 
sharing  the  emotion  of  Gratitude  .  .  .  Know 
that  It  is  being  shared  globally.  The  Only 
Donation  We  Ever  Ask  Is  Your  Participa- 
tion.)* 


WHERE  IS  THE  LEADERSHIP  TO 
SAVE  US  FROM  DISASTER  IN 
THE  THIRD  WORLD? 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Outlook  section  of  the  September  18 
Washington  Post  carried  a  very  impor- 
tant article  by  Charles  William 
Maynes,  editor  of  Foreign  Policy  mag- 
azine, about  the  impact  that  the  world 
economic  situation  is  having  on  stabili- 
ty—and therefore  on  our  interests— in 
the  Third  World. 

Entitled.  "If  the  Poor  Countries  Go 
Under,  We'll  Sink  With  Them:  While 
the  West  Worries  About  Its  Banks, 
Economic  Chaos  Could  Turn  Third 
World  Mobs  Against  Their  Rulers— 
And  Us."  the  article  begins  with  the 
arresting  statement  that  'the  world  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  human  catastrophe 
and  a  political  disaster  that  this  coim- 
try  seems  determined  to  ignore,  not- 
withstanding the  great  damage  it  will 
do  to  America's  security  and  welfare." 

Mr.  Maynes  details  the  severe  eco- 
nomic contractions  that  Third  World 
countries  are  being  forced  to  undergo 
by  world  economic  conditions  and  de- 
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veloped  country  economic  policies,  and 
points  out  the  consequences  for  politi- 
cal stability  and  the  survivability  of 
fragile  democratic  institutions.  The 
picture  he  paints  is  depressingly  famil- 
iar to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs; Latin  America's  democratic  soci- 
eties, and  those  seeking  to  return  to 
democracy,  are  being  severely  buffeted 
by  economic  conditions  beyond  their 
control. 

Why  do  we  not  care?  'Why  are  we 
not  doing  anything  about  this?  Mr. 
Maynes  places  the  blame  squarely 
where  it  belongs:  on  our  political  lead- 
ership. The  administration  seems  to 
think  that  its  only  responsibility  is  to 
spread  Reaganomics  to  the  Third 
World— and  that  any  resulting  unrest 
can  be  put  down  with  military  aid.  Too 
many  of  us  in  Congress  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  that  prescription. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Maynes  is  right:  It 
is  time  for  our  leaders  to  start  acting 
like  leaders.  They  should  be  taking  the 
lead  in  explaining  to  our  people  why 
we  have  to  act  vigorously  on  the  eco- 
nomic front  to  protect  our  interests. 
They  should  be  out  in  front  proposing 
that  we  take  the  hard  political  and 
economic  decisions  necessary  to  help 
build  a  world  in  which  we  can  be 
secure. 

I  hope  everyone  in  a  position  of  lead- 
ership in  our  country  will  ponder  this 
article  carefully.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18,  1983] 
If  THE  Poor  Countries  Go  Under,  We'll 
Sink  With  Them:  While  the  West  Wor- 
ries Abotjt  Its  Banks,  Economic  Chaos 
Could  Turn  Third  World  Mobs  Against 
Their  Rulers— And  Us 

(By  Charles  William  Maynes) 
The  World  is  on  the  verge  of  a  human  ca- 
tastrophe and  a  political  disaster  that  this 
country  seems  determined  to  ignore,  not- 
withstanding the  great  damage  it  will  do  to 
America's  security  and  welfare. 

While  Washington's  attention  Is  riveted 
on  whether  the  debt  crisis  in  the  Third 
World  will  weaken  or  seriously  harm  the 
banking  structure  In  the  West,  developing 
countries  are  being  put  through  an  econom- 
ic wringer  that  Is  undoing  the  achievements 
of  several  decades.  Countries  that  achieved 
Independence  In  the  early  1960s  and  began 
the  process  of  modernization  in  the  early 
1970s  are  now  being  demodernlzed.  Invest- 
ment projects  are  lying  idle,  children  are 
not  being  taught,  disease  is  spreading,  beg- 
gars are  filling  streets  from  which  they  have 
been  absent  for  decades,  people  are  looting 
food  shops,  and  the  middle  class  is  being  de- 
stroyed by  bankruptcy  and  high  Interest 
rates. 

Increasingly,  the  economic  strains  that 
Third  World  governments  are  experiencing 
are  proving  too  great  for  existing  political 
structures  to  sustain.  We  seem  to  be  enter- 
ing a  period  like  the  1930s,  when  economic 
distress  triggered  violent  revolutions  from 
Vietnam  to  Nicaragua.  If  this  economic 
crisis  Is  not  solved,  we  face  political  upheav- 
als that  can  pose  grave  dangers  to  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  we  no  longer  fear  the  nexus  be- 
tween economic  crisis  and  political  change 
because  In  recent  years  the  Industrialized 
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North  has  shown  remarkable  political  sta- 
bility in  the  face  of  economic  adversity. 
Governments  have  fallen  in  every  major  in- 
dustrialized democracy  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  unlike  the  1930s,  there  has  been  no 
major  challenge  to  the  system  itself. 

This  stability,  however,  may  be  a  tribute 
to  the  safety  net  of  the  welfare  state  that 
even  developed  countries  are  finding  very 
expensive  to  maintain.  Most  developing 
countries  do  not  have  such  a  net.  They  are 
faced  with  the  anger  of  disadvantaged  popu- 
lations. And  there  is  good  reason  why  these 
populations  should  be  angry. 

In  the  last  30  years,  local  governments,  aid 
donors,  and  international  organizations 
have  uprooted  traditional  ways  of  life  of 
Third  World  people  and  urged  them  to 
pursue  the  path  of  "economic  progress." 
I»ushed  by  economic  conditions  from  the 
farms  and  villages  and  lured  into  the  cities 
as  developement  economists  emphasized  in- 
dustrialization over  agriculture,  these 
people  turned  cities  like  Jakarta.  Mexico 
City  and  Lagos  into  wretched  megalopolises. 
In  only  30  years,  for  example,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Lagos  area  has  risen  from 
100,000  to  1.5  million,  and  by  some  esti- 
mates, to  3  million.  It  is  as  if  all  the  pain 
and  misery  that  people  In  the  West  experi- 
enced over  more  than  100  years  of  move- 
ment from  country  to  city  has  been  com- 
pressed into  a  period  of  three  decades. 

After  many  years  of  effort,  citizens  of 
Third  World  nations  were  beginning  to 
make  the  adjustment  from  one  way  of  life 
to  the  other,  only  to  be  told  now  that  mis- 
takes were  made,  that  the  future  is  no 
longer  bright,  and  that  they  should  return 
to  a  way  of  life  they  have  abandoned.  But 
the  agricultural  skills  have  been  lost;  the 
land  has  been  taken,  and  the  family  unit  is 
no  longer  organized  to  sustain  the  previous 
existence. 

Even  without  taking  China  Into  account, 
the  last  count  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  put  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  In  the  developing 
countries  at  half  a  billion.  Unemployment 
rates  have  been  increasing  faster  than  in 
the  developed  countries  and  may  now  be 
around  40  percent. 

Although  the  modest  recovery  In  the  de- 
veloped North  will  have  some  positive 
impact  on  the  developing  countries'  export 
markets,  overall  the  situation  looks  bleak. 
Receipts  from  commodity  exports  have 
dropped  perhaps  25  percent  in  the  last  two 
years;  and  even  with  an  upturn  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  Japan,  the  outlook  for 
many  commodities  is  not  bright.  Aid  is  not 
growing  to  compensate  for  that. 

Whole  continents  have  seen  their  hopes 
for  the  future  disappear.  According  to  the 
World  Bank's  1981  report  on  Africa,  the  net 
flow  of  outside  aid  into  Africa  will  have  to 
double  by  1990  if  average  per  capita  incomes 
are  to  stop  eroding  and  begin  to  increase 
again  significantly.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  established  patterns  continue,  the  over- 
all per  capita  growth  rate  will  be  zero  or 
negative,  and  there  are  alarming  possibili- 
ties for  even  steeper  downward  spirals  in 
some,  as  populations  continue  to  grow. 

Developing  countries,  to  maintain  their 
growth,  need  a  regular  flow  of  commercial 
loans  and  government  grants  from  abroad. 
Yet.  according  to  Morgan  Guaranty,  if  the 
20  percent  increase  in  net  new  bank  lending 
to  Third  World  countries  that  occurred  in 
1981  did  not  take  place  in  subsequent  years, 
the  developing  countries  would  lose  about 
$50  billion  in  investment  funds  from  abroad. 
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The  consequence  would  be  a  drop  of  three 
percentage  points  in  their  real  growth  rate. 
Growth  In  Latin  American  countries  per- 
haps would  decline  by  more  than  5  percent. 
That  Is  only  a  prediction,  but.  regrettably, 
reality  seems  to  be  supporting  It.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1983.  private  bank  lending  to  the 
developing  countries  dropped  to  almost 
nothing. 

The  effects  on  the  Third  World  of  these 
reversals  are  extraordinary.  Real  Income  for 
the  average  person  In  these  countries  has 
declined  for  three  years  In  a  row.  Sacrifices 
that  the  Industrialized  world  has  not  experi- 
enced since  World  War  II  are  being  imposed 
on  helpless  populations.  In  Chile,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  is  demanding  a  50 
percent  cut  in  govenment  spending,  even 
though  Chile's  unemployment  rate  has 
risen  from  4  percent  to  26  percent  In  the 
last  two  years.  In  Argentina,  following  IMF 
guidelines,  the  Government  is  attmepting  to 
cut  its  budget  deficit  by  an  astonishing  two- 
thirds,  even  though  the  unemployment  rate 
has  tripled  In  the  last  two  years. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  there  have  been 
massive  street  demonstrations  in  those  two 
countries  in  the  past  few  weeks.  The  mili- 
tary governments  in  Santiago  and  Buenos 
Aires  are  in  difficulty,  with  pressure  for  po- 
litical change  coming  even  from  their  own 
supporters. 

"Cuts  In  public  spending. "  of  course,  is  a 
euphemism  for  saying  that  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  budgets  are  being  slashed. 
(Countries  everywhere  are  reluctant  to  cut 
defense  budgets.)  The  IMF-imposed  austeri- 
ty measures  that  lead  to  improved  balance- 
of-payments  results  today  will  lead  to 
higher  rates  of  infant  mortality,  illiteracy 
and  malnutrition  tomorrow. 

Developing  countries  are  already  rebelling 
against  IMF  discipline.  The  main  debtor 
countries  of  Latin  America  met  in  Caracas 
last  month  to  discuss  common  action.  Al- 
though the  consensus  at  the  meeting  has  re- 
duced pressures  for  a  time,  many  politicians 
In  South  America  continue  to  talk  about  de- 
claring a  moratorium  on  debt  payments. 

In  Africa,  populations  are  actually  return- 
ing to  the  bush.  Thousands  of  Ghanaians 
expelled  from  Nigeria  during  the  last  year 
had  no  work  to  go  back  to  In  Ghana.  They 
had  to  retire  to  their  villages  where  the 
world  will  never  learn  their  fate.  Africa 
today  has  millions  of  people  moving  across 
borders  and  within  countries  in  a  search  for 
survival. 

Even  the  favored  are  suffering.  No  coun- 
try In  the  Third  World  has  been  as  blessed 
by  the  arrival  of  Ronald  Reagan  to  power  as 
Jamaica.  The  president  has  repeatedly  cited 
the  victory  of  Edward  Seaga  over  Michael 
Manley  as  a  victory  for  democracy.  Jamaica, 
which  the  administration  would  like  to  turn 
into  a  showcase,  now  is  the  fifth  largest  per 
capita  recipient  of  U.S.  assistance.  Neverthe- 
less, unemployment  is  nearing  30  percent 
and  a  major  foundation  of  the  Jamaican 
economy  has  become  the  illegal  drug  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  Potemkln  Village  quality  to  the 
Jamaica  seen  by  foreigners.  Government  of- 
ficials urge  potential  foreign  investors  to 
visit  the  two  'model  farms"  run  by  Israeli 
investors.  But  these  employ  only  a  few  hun- 
dred people.  Meanwhile.  Seaga's  free 
market  policies,  which  are  operating  in  a 
harsh  international  environment,  have 
proven  to  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  thou- 
sands of  small  farmers  whose  products 
cannot  compete  with  cheap  foreign  food, 
and  who  cannot  find  jobs  in  the  city. 
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Jamaica  is  a  good  example  of  the  prob- 
lems Third  World  governments  are  facing 
today. 

Seaga  has  not  misgoverned  Jamaica.  In 
his  first  year  In  office  he  curbed  the  rate  of 
iiiflation.  Increased  tourism  and  attracted 
the  Interest  of  foreign  Investors. 

But  any  effort  to  float  one  boat  In  the 
fleet  higher  In  the  water  than  the  others 
win  fall.  Jamaica  has  found  that  its  econo- 
my floats  at  the  same  level  as  its  neighbors, 
notwithstanding  a  favored  place  in  U.S.  aid 
disbursements.  Investors  cannot  be  attract- 
ed to  Jamaica  when  the  world  economy  is  in 
such  difficulty. 

Will  the  Third  World  accept  Its  economic 
fate  without  major  political  protest?  Here 
the  lessons  of  the  1930s  are  Instructive,  and 
chilling.  In  Latin  America,  the  collapse  of 
commodity  prices  In  the  Great  Depression 
helped  stimulate  50  revolutions  by  1933.  In 
El  Salvador,  a  rebellion  and  the  brutal  re- 
pression that  followed  claimed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives.  The  anger  and  the  mythology 
that  help  fuel  Salvador's  civil  war  today 
date  from  that  conflict.  Violence,  rioting 
and  repression  were  commonplace  all  over 
the  hemisphere,  notably  In  the  same  coun- 
tries that  are  causing  us  such  concern 
today— Nicaragua.  Honduras,  Guatemala 
and  Cuba. 

In  Asia,  too.  the  collapse  of  sugar,  rubber 
and  other  commodity  prices  encouraged 
vast  political  changes.  The  sugar  Issue  set 
off  the  first  American  attempts  (sponsored 
by  sugar-state  senators)  to  grant  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines.  Gandhi  t)egan  his 
civil  disobedience  campaign  by  seizing  on  an 
economic  issue  when  he  led  a  march  to  the 
sea  to  make  salt  illegally.  The  collapse  of 
Vietnam's  colonial  economy  led  to  the  first 
serious  challenge  to  French  authority  there 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Although  put 
down,  it  fueled  hatreds  against  the  West 
that  blazed  again  in  the  "SOs.  'eOs  and  '70s. 

In  the  1980s  the  predictable  consequences 
of  economic  depression  will  be  reinforced  by 
a  powerful  new  factor;  the  large  number  of 
young  people  in  the  Third  World.  Social  sci- 
entists have  long  identified  a  correlation  be- 
tween youth  and  violence.  In  many  of  the 
developing  countries,  at  least  half  the  popu- 
lation is  under  20.  In  recent  decades  it  has 
Ijeen  the  young  people  who  have  flocked  to 
the  cities  looking  for  opportunity. 

This  explosive  mixture  of  economic  stress 
and  impatient  young  populations  may  final- 
ly be  proving  loo  much  for  many  govern- 
ments to  handle.  Violence  has  flared  and 
governments  have  tumbled  all  along  the 
coast  of  West  Africa.  Tremors  have  moved 
the  once-stable  political  landscape  in 
Kenya. 

The  authoritarian  governments  in  the 
southern  cone  of  Latin  America  seem  cer- 
tain to  fall.  Ethnic  troubles  have  recently 
rocked  Sri  Lanka.  The  Philippines  appears 
on  the  verge  of  major  political  change. 

A  particularly  troubling  aspect  of  political 
turmoil  in  the  Third  World  is  the  opportu- 
nity it  offers  to  outside  powers  to  intervene. 
As  the  international  economic  climate  curbs 
economic  prospects  within  their  own  coun- 
tries and  compounds  their  own  economic 
mismanagement,  the  ability  of  Third  World 
elites  to  buy  off  the  angry  masses  decreases. 
They  l)ecome  increasingly  vulnerable  and 
outside  powers  move  in. 

Those  with  money  can.  in  effect,  buy  out 
countries  for  a  few  million  dollars.  Libya, 
for  example,  gave  $100  million  to  Nicaragua 
after  the  United  States  closed  down  its  $75 
million  economic  aid  program.  It  tried  to 
buy  out  Liberia  after  the  coup  there,  before 
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a  panicked  U.S.  administration  restored  ita 
support.  And  It  provided  assistance  to  Ugan- 
dan dictator  Idi  Amin  in  his  final  days  in 
power. 

Those  imparting  military  skills  can  offer 
the  local  elite  help  In  organizing  a  Praetori- 
an Guard  to  shoot  the  mobs  when  they 
revolt.  Cuba.  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  performing  this  security  function 
in  Angola  and  Ethiopia:  Israel  is  training 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko's  bodyguard  in 
Zaire;  FYance  provides  security  functions  in 
French  African  states,  and  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  do  the  same  in  Central 
America. 

The  effort  won't  work.  For  this  time, 
unlike  the  1930s,  the  mobs  will  have  guns. 
The  geopolitical  competition  will  ensure 
this,  as  will  the  easy  availability  of  arms  for 
anyone  with  money.  Governments  fear  an 
armed  population  and  are  preparing.  The 
extraordinary  recent  Increases  In  arms  sales 
to  Africa  and  Latin  America— In  Africa  the 
Increase  has  been  13-fold  In  the  last 
decade— reflect  elite  fears  of  Internal  insecu- 
rity more  than  of  external  aggression.  Alto- 
gether. Third  World  countries'  expenditures 
on  arms  have  grown  from  $27  billion  in  1970 
to  $117  billion  in  1980. 

It  may  be  that  the  international  economic 
trends  are  so  unfavorable  that  no  counter- 
cyclical action  by  the  United  States,  even 
with  others,  can  be  effective.  A  new  feudal 
order  may  then  rise  up  in  the  Third  World 
as  governing  elites,  all  desperate  to  survive 
and  many  without  great  scruples,  volunteer 
to  become  clients  of  an  outside  power  will- 
ing to  provide  protection. 

In  this  regard,  the  turn  of  several  small 
African  states  toward  Libya  may  reflect 
their  struggle  for  survival  as  much  as  any 
imperialist  design  on  the  part  of  Libya.  In 
other  words,  much  as  the  United  States  pre- 
fers the  status  quo  it  may  have  to  live  with 
change,  even  undesirable  change.  But  pru- 
dent policy  would  call  for  the  United  States 
to  work  with  others  to  limit  the  scope  of 
change  that  its  enemies  can  exploit  more 
easily  than  its  friends. 

Realistically,  however,  a  common  effort  is 
unlikely  to  occur;  for  the  trends  within  the 
U.S.  government  are  all  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. As  the  1983  Agenda  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Council  points  out.  the  United 
States,  a  superpower,  is  now  competing  with 
Italy  for  the  dubious  honor  of  being  the 
least  generous  of  all  Western  countries  in 
the  provision  of  aid  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries. In  the  worst  crisis  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  United  States  is  insisting  that 
the  World  Bank  drastically  cut  back  on  its 
low-interest  loans  to  the  poorest  countries. 

Pledges  from  richer  countries  for  these 
loans  will  fall  from  a  three-year  total  of  $12 
billion  to  $9.5  billion;  the  shares  of  the  two 
largest  recipients.  China  and  India,  are 
being  squeezed  to  less  than  India  alone  used 
to  receive;  and  the  future  for  additional  re- 
sources in  the  next  pledging  cycle  looks 
bleak. 

These  low-interest  funds  have  been  vital 
to  countries  unable  to  compete  for  commer- 
cial funds  with  the  wealthier  developing 
countries.  World  Bank  loans,  like  IMF 
loans,  also  constitute  a  seal  of  approval  that 
private  banks  often  require  before  they  pro- 
vide commercial  funds. 

Today  only  19  percent  of  U.S.  bilateral  de- 
velopment aid  is  going  to  the  low-income 
countries.  (The  figure  is  over  30  percent  for 
our  allies.)  In  the  last  10  years  the  U.S.  has 
nearly  doubled  to  41  percent  the  share  of  its 
aid  program  that  is  politically  motivated,  as 
opposed  to  development  oriented.  The  Near 


East,  primarily  because  of  aid  to  Egypt  and 
Israel,  now  accounts  for  nearly  50  percent  of 
all  U.S.  foreign  aid  worldwide. 

But  for  the  policy  community  in  Washing- 
ton—the administration.  Congress  and  the 
"think  tanks"— requests  that  the  United 
States  show  more  concern  over  the  plight  of 
the  Third  World  have  become  simply  an- 
noying. Just  as  a  physical  structure  may 
suffer  from  metal  fatigue,  official  Washing- 
ton now  suffers  from  policy  fatigue  with 
regard  to  the  Third  World. 

There  are  a  number  of  explanations  for 
this  mood.  One  Is  the  elite's  loss  of  confi- 
dence between  1965  and  1975  that  It  under- 
stood the  development  process.  The  earlier 
hubris  of  Walt  Rostow's  "Stages  of  Econom- 
ic Growth,"  in  which  development  was  de- 
tailed in  an  almost  mechanical  fashion,  has 
disappeared.  In  the  days  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Camelot,  my  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute professor  ordered  me,  a  junior  Foreign 
Service  officer,  to  read  that  book.  It  was  to 
be  the  blueprint  we  were  going  to  follow  to 
bring  the  world  up  to  the  economic  level  of 
Peoria. 

Suddenly  in  the  mid-I970's,  Americans 
who  previously  claimed  to  know  everything 
about  development  declared  that  they  knew 
nothing.  The  announcement  was.  of  course, 
premature.  As  nearly  all  development 
economists  have  pointed  out,  whatever  the 
mistakes  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  devel- 
oping countries  as  a  group  have  achieved 
rates  of  growth  unequalled  in  history.  To  be 
sure,  credit  for  this  success  goes  primarily  to 
the  people  In  those  countries  and  not  to  the 
foreign  donors.  But  when  poor  countries  are 
desperate  for  cash,  donations  from  richer 
coimtries  certainly  cannot  hurt. 

Attitudes  have  also  affected  the  American 
government's  policy.  White  Americans  have 
never  been  entirely  comfortable  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Third  World,  in  part  because 
of  the  less-than-honorable  history  of  this 
country  toward  the  Third  World  people  on 
this  continent— the  Blacks,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Mexicans.  After  all,  until  very  recently, 
the  majority  has  benefited  by  enslaving,  de- 
feating, or  stealing  land  from  Third  World 
citizens  of  this  hemisphere.  It  is  now  all  his- 
tory, the  victims  probably  would  not  have 
been  more  humane  as  victors,  and  the  sins 
of  fathers  should  not  be  visited  upon  sons  or 
daughters. 

Neve»theless,  history  does  leave  scars  and 
memories.  Reflecting  on  this  legacy,  white 
Americans  seem  to  have  divided  into  two 
camps — conservatives  who  are  callous  in 
their  sense  of  resentment  and  superiority 
toward  the  Third  World,  and  liberals  who 
are  cloying  In  their  mood  of  meekness  and 
guilt  toward  developing  countries. 

Neither  attitude  is  terribly  relevant  to  the 
reality  the  country  faces— a  Third  World 
that  ranges  from  major  international 
powers  like  India  or  Brazil  to  specks  on  the 
globe  like  Grenada  or  Fiji,  a  Third  World 
that  soaks  up  40  percent  of  U.S.  exports, 
that  in  certain  vital  countries  represents  the 
future  and  In  many  others  encapsulates  the 
past,  that  may  affect  the  global  balance  of 
power. 

Given  the  American  attitude  toward  both 
development  and  the  Third  World,  however, 
any  appeal  to  the  humanitarian  instinct  of 
the  American  people  and  particularly  the 
American  policy  community  is  likely  to  fall. 
The  Instinct  is  no  longer  politically  relevant 
except  In  the  type  of  emergency  that  puts 
faces  of  hungry  children  on  the  front  pages 
of  American  newspapers.  The  indifferent 
U.S.  reaction  to  the  Brandt  Commission 
report,  which  laid  out  the  elements  of  a 
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global  bargain  between  North  and  South,  Is 
proof  of  this.  The  report  was  a  soaring  best- 
seller in  Europe,  a  public  relations  failure 
that  sank  like  a  stone  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  that  every  one  of  the  report's  59 
major  proposals  in  the  fields  of  finance, 
trade,  agriculture,  and  energy  was  sound. 
Such  an  achievement  was  never  expected. 
What  was  disturbing  In  the  United  States 
was  the  lack  of  interest. 

Yet  the  problem  of  what  we  do  about  po- 
litical turmoil  in  the  Third  World  remains. 
One  of  the  obligations  of  an  elite  is  occa- 
sionally to  act  like  one.  On  the  issue  of  de- 
velopment, the  American  people  will  not  be 
ahead  of  their  leaders.  Instead  of  exploiting 
congressional  votes  In  the  IMF  for  partisan 
advantage,  these  leaders  should  be  looking 
for  ways  to  explain  to  the  public  the  long- 
run  political  effects  of  the  world's  current 
economic  neglect  of  many  vulnerable  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

Development  experts.  Including  officials 
in  the  Reagan  administration,  have  their 
own  agendas  for  surmounting  the  current 
crisis.  Proposals  range  from  clever  arrange- 
ments for  redistributing  the  debt  burden  to 
renewed  efforts  to  restore  the  tools  of  past 
policy— more  aid,  better  trade,  and  wiser  ex- 
perts. The  World  Banks  recent  report  on 
Africa  shows  what  reasonable  Increases  In 
aid.  combined  with  reforms,  can  do  for  that 
contingent.  But  even  a  modest  agenda 
cannot  succeed  In  the  current  climate. 

Economic  distress  brought  political  disas- 
ter to  many  regions  of  the  world  In  the 
1930s.  Yet  then,  at  least,  we  had  the  excuse 
that  we  did  not  always  understand  the  ef- 
fects on  others  of  such  actions  as  the  infa- 
mous Smoot-Hawley  tariff  increases,  or  in- 
flexibility in  reducing  the  international  debt 
burden  resulting  from  World  War  I. 

In  the  1980s,  a  decade  in  which  we  could 
see  a  new  age  of  disorder,  we  have  no  such 
excuse. 

(Charles  Maynes.  an  assistant  secretary  of 
state  In  the  Carter  administration.  Is  the 
editor  of  Foreign  Policy  magazine.)* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  today  is  to 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission to  first  investigate  the  war 
crimes  and  the  claims  of  Guamanians 
for  losses  resulting  from  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Guam.  Second,  this 
Commission  would  reconunend  the  ap- 
propriate remedies  for  these  claims. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  appointments 
to  this  Commission,  from  among  indi- 
viduals reconunended  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  Two  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guam  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Guam  Legislature.  One 
such  appointee  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam  and  recommended 
by  the  Guam  Judicial  Council.  The 
bill  establishes  all  rules  and  guidelines 
for  this  Commission  which  I  encour- 
age you  to  examine. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my 
island  was  caught  for  the  second  time 
in  its  history  between  two  great 
powers'  struggle.  Because  of  their  pa- 
triotic alinement  with  this  country, 
they  were  victimized  savagely  over  sev- 
eral years'  time. 

The  peace  treaty  signed  in  1951  with 
the  Japanese  precludes  our  seeking 
just  reparation  from  that  coimtry. 
The  people  of  Guam  should  not  have 
been  denied  these  reparations.  They 
seek  the  help  of  this  Congress  in  es- 
tablishing a  commission  to  study  these 
wartime  crimes  against  my  people  and 
what  measure  the  United  States  can 
implement  to  restore  justice  to  the 
people  of  Guam. 

I  urge  your  serious  consideration  in 
this  matter.  Thank  you.» 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
tween December  8,  1941,  and  August 
10,  1944.  the  island  of  Guam  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Imperial  Japanese  military 
forces.  During  that  time,  the  people  of 
Guam  were  subjected  to  various  forms 
of  atrocities,  including  forced  labor, 
physical  and  psychological  torture, 
death  by  execution  and  massacre,  rape 
and  forced  prostitution.  forced 
marches,  and  internment  in  concentra- 
tion camps.  The  people  of  Guam  suf- 
fered because  of  their  intense  loyalty 
to  this  Nation.  They  were  a  difficult 
psychological  force  to  subjugate. 

Although  the  Guam  Reparations 
Commission,  which  was  established  by 
the  Guam  Legislature,  estimated  that 
more  than  10.000  native  Guamanians 
were  subjected  to  such  treatment,  no 
sufficient  plan  of  reparation  for  these 
people  has  ever  been  formulated. 


THANK  YOU,  IRMA 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, at  the  49th  annual  Honor 
Awards  Convocation  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  34  employees 
were  presented  Distinguished  Service 
Awards.  I  salute  all  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  21  who  were  presented  with  valor 
awards,  and  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  tell  my  colleagues 
about  one  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  recipients.  Mrs.  Irma  Buchholz. 
secretary  to  the  superintendent.  Se- 
quoia-Kings Canyon  National  Park. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  could  not  have  said  it  better 
when  he  called  all  the  recipients  'em- 
ployees who  have  gone  that  extra  mile 
not  just  to  get  the  job  done,  but  to  do 
it  exceptionally  well."  Mrs.  Buchholz. 
as  Secretary  to  13  superintendents  at 
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one  of  this  Nation's  most  popular  na- 
tional parks,  has  been  doing  that  job 
"exceptionally  well"  for  more  than 
four  decades.  The  recognition  given 
her  yesterday  by  her  peers  has  been 
due  for  many  years.  She  truly  epito- 
mizes the  dedication  given  by  most 
Federal  employees  in  pursuit  of  their 
careers. 

The  new  media,  when  visiting  either 
Sequoia  or  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park— they  were  combined  in  1943 
under  unified  management— works 
with  Mrs.  Buchholz  auid  of  late  have 
found  that  the  Park's  public  informa- 
tion officer,  another  title  she  carries, 
is  a  story  in  and  of  herself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  insert  a  news  article  written  by 
Gene  Rose  of  the  Fresno  Bee  as  well 
as  a  news  au-ticle  written  by  Charles 
Hillinger  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
They  have  captured  the  spirit  of  Irma 
Buchholz,  not  only  a  treasure  for  the 
National  Park  Service,  but  for  us  all. 

The  articles  follow: 
Veteran  Park  Service  Secretary— To  Her 
THE  Job  Is  a  Way  or  Life 
(By  Gene  Rose) 

Seqdoia  National  Park.— Park  superin- 
tendents come  and  go.  But  in  Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon  National  Park.  Irma  Buchholz  has 
become  a  permanent  fixture— as  venerable 
and  enduring  as  the  park's  famed  landscape. 

In  the  past  37  years,  she  has  served  eight 
different  superintendents,  offering  both  her 
wit  and  wisdom  to  the  managers  of  the 
famed  big  trees  parks. 

Well  past  the  age  of  retirement.  Buchholz 
still  serves  the  NPS,  acknowledging  that  her 
job  as  secretary  to  the  superintendent  is 
more  than  a  job.  it's  a  way  of  life. 

"I  have  worked  for  all  but  two  of  the  su- 
perintendents from  Col.  White  to  Boyd 
Evison."  she  related  recently.  "When  I  came 
here  in  1943.  I  didn't  know  the  Park  Seriice 
from  the  Forest  Service." 

Since  those  early  days.  Buchholz  has  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  large  as  the  Sequoias, 
having  served  and  served  and  served. 

"When  I  first  started.  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
would  be  here  this  long."  she  said.  "But  it's 
a  job  that  has  grown  on  me." 

Over  the  years,  she  has  seen  a  passing 
parade  of  upward-bound  rangers  and  retir- 
ing superintendents. 

The  succession  of  short-term  superintend- 
ents has  given  rise  to  the  remark  that  Irma 
was,  indeed  running  the  park. 

Henry  L.  Jones,  who  worked  with  Buch- 
holz as  a  management  assistant  in  the  late 
1970's  and  is  now  superintendent  of  Wa- 
putki-Sunset  National  Monuments  in  Arizo- 
na, said  the  veteran  secretary  is  not  only  a 
highly  polished  NPS  professional  but  a 
warm  and  friendly  person. 

"She  is  just  a  superlative  person  .  .  .  and 
she  expects  perfection."  Jones  said.  "Yet 
she  always  has  time  to  listen  to  everyone 
and  is  the  mother  confessor'  to  most  of  the 
staff." 

Jones  described  Buchholz  as  a  diplomat 
and  very  loyal  to  those  she  works  for. 

"Most  people  in  the  NPS  move  about  and 
get  to  know  people.  Irma  stays  in  one  place 
and  watches  people  pass  through  Sequoia- 
Kings  Canyon  national  parks  on  their  way 
from  ranger,  maintenance  and  administra- 
tive position  to  the  high  staff  positions  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"She  has  friends  throughout  the  service. 
Including  those  that  are  highly  respected  in 
the  NPS." 

Irma's  husband,  the  Rev.  John  Buchholz, 
died  in  1972.  Her  family  now  consists  of  a 
daughter.  Panchon  Owen  of  Fresno;  a 
younger  sister.  Jeanette  Barton  of  Three 
Rivers;  four  grandchildren;  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

"I'm  at  the  stage  now  where  my  work  is 
my  life,"  she  acknowledged.  "I  don't  know 
what  else  I  would  do  if  I  didn't  do 
this  .  .  .  maybe  some  volunteering." 

Buchholz  currently  serves  a  flexible  tour 
of  duty  and  lives  in  park  housing  across  the 
road  from  park  headquarters— where  she 
can  respond  to  about  any  question  or  in- 
quiry. 

Her  daughter  says  it's  almost  worse  than 
that. 

"That  job  Is  her  life.  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  enjoy  their  job  as  much  as  she.  She 
doesn't  even  like  to  take  a  vacation." 

What  spare  time  she  takes,  she  uses  to 
pursue  her  love  of  books  and  reading. 

"Several  years  ago.  I  made  the  foolish 
statement  that  I  would  quit  when  the  super- 
intendents got  younger  than  me,"  Buchholz 
said.  "But  now  I  don't  subscribe  to  that  idea 
anymore. 

I  enjoy  working  for  the  younger  fellows." 


Secretary  Regarded  as  Park  Institution 
(By  Charles  Hillinger.  Times  staff  writer) 
Sequoia  National  Park.— "She's  faster 
than  the  files. "  Boyd  E  ison.  superintend- 
ent of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks,  says  of  the  woman  who  has  served 
him— and  12  of  his  predecessors— as  secre- 
tary for  40  years. 

Irma  Buchholz,  71,  is  a  National  Park 
Service  institution.  She  lives  in  government 
housing  across  from  park  headquarters,  and 
park  employees  swear  that  she  knows  every 
rock,  tree,  bird  and  animal  in  Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon. 

When  reporters  need  to  know  anything 
about  the  parks,  Buchholz  is  the  person 
they  call.  A  frequent  question  is,  "Irma.  do 
you  know  or  remember  such  and  such?" 

SPEAKS  TROM  maturity" 

"I  st>eak  from  maturity."  Buchholz  said. 
"They  keep  passing  me  along,  superintend- 
ent to  superintendent.  I  come  with  the  job." 

When  Evison  became  superintendent  2'^ 
years  ago,  Buchholz  asked  him;  "Doesn't  it 
frighten  you  to  have  a  little  old  lady  as  your 
secretary?  It  would  me.  .  .  . 

"He's  so  young.  Boyd  is  only  50.  you 
know."  Buchholz  said.  "I  knew  his  father 
well,  worked  with  him  for  years."  Evison's 
92-year-old  father  is  a  former  chief  of  infor- 
mation for  the  park  service. 

Buchholz,  who  vacations  by  train 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
says  she  never  wants  to  retire. 

Photographs  of  all  13  park  superintend- 
ents she  has  served  hang  on  her  office  wall. 

"Notice  I  have  them  hanging  behind  me." 
she  said,  "not  out  in  front  where  they  would 
be  looking  at  me."« 


INTERNATIONAL  FAST  FOR  LIFE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.    DELLUMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
September  15.  1983,  the  International 
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Fast  for  Life  came  to  an  end  after 
more  than  40  days  of  fasting  by  11 
courageous  people  protesting  the  in- 
sanity of  the  arms  race  and  the  trage- 
dy of  world  hunger.  The  11  people 
started  their  hunger  strike  on  August 
6,  the  38th  anniversary  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima,  and  have  since 
touched  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people  around  the  world. 

Two  of  the  fasters— Dorothy  Grana- 
da, 52,  and  Charles  Gray,  58— are  resi- 
dents of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  California.  The  other  fasters 
are  from  Canada,  Japan,  West  Germa- 
ny, and  France.  These  11  were  sup- 
ported by  more  than  5.000  people  in  25 
countries  who  conducted  shorter, 
open-ended  fasts  during  these  41  days 
to  register  their  wholehearted  commit- 
ment to  the  burgeoning  peace  race.  In 
the  United  States  alone,  support  fasts 
were  undertaken  in  some  200  cities. 

The  Fast  for  Life  has  raised  issues 
no  person  can  thinkingly  ignore. 
While  the  superpowers  cast  billions  of 
dollars  into  a  dangerous  and  senseless 
arms  race,  several  million  people 
around  the  world  go  without  adequate 
supplies  of  food,  plagued  by  crippling 
starvation  and  disease.  Basic  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  scarce  for  these  under- 
privileged, yet  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Governments  squander  more 
than  half  of  their  budget  moneys  for 
instruments  of  war;  instriunents.  such 
as  nuclear  weapons,  that  do  little  to 
aid  life  and  threaten  our  very  exist- 
ence. 

The  fasters  urged  that  we  "call  in 
sick"  on  nuclear  weapons  and  double 
our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  halt  to  the 
madness  of  the  arms  race.  Why  are  we 
not  listening?  Where  is  our  defense 
sense  which  tells  us  that  more  money 
spent  on  nuclear  weapons  will  only 
heighten  the  atmosphere  for  confron- 
tation and  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war;  that  more  money  for  nuclear 
weapons  is  money  directed  against  the 
human  race,  while  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  responsible  leaders,  how  can  we 
not  heed  the  advice  of  the  fasters  who 
hungered  so  hard  for  peace?  The  link 
between  world  militarism  and  world 
hunger  is  as  strong  as  ever.  We  contin- 
ue to  conduct  business  as  usual  feed- 
ing the  mouths  of  armament  manufac- 
turers by  building  new  weapons,  ne- 
glecting the  mouths  of  the  needy.  Pro- 
duction of  the  MX  missile  is  just  one 
example  of  how  our  priorities  are  ter- 
ribly distorted.  Deploying  new  nuclear 
missiles  in  Western  Europe,  just  some 
6  to  8  minutes  from  Moscow,  is  a  stra- 
tegically unstable  measure  that  will 
leave  little  room  for  human  or  com- 
puter error. 

Throughout  their  hunger  strike,  the 
fasters  urged  us  to  reflect  on  our  Gov- 
ernment's priorities,  and  demand  an 
end  to  the  arms  race.  When  will  we 
heed  their  call?  The  policies  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  wasting  limited  resources,  leading 
us  toward  a  nuclear  catastrophe  hun- 
dreds of  times  more  devastating  than 
the  tragic  atomic  destruction  of  Hiro- 
shima some  38  years  ago,* 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORTHRIDGE  NA- 
TIONAL JUNIOR  LEAGUE  ALL- 
STAR  BASEBALL  TEAM 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Members  the 
fact  that  the  Northridge  National 
Junior  League  All-Star  baseball  team 
has  had  an  excellent  season  and  one  of 
which  I  am  very  proud.  These  young 
constituents  of  mine  were  the  Western 
Regional  Little  League  Champions, 
they  came  in  third  in  the  Little 
League  World  Series  and  they  were 
the  United  States'  runner-up  team. 

The  opportunity  that  sports  has 
given  these  young  people  for  personal 
growth  and  development  is  to  be  com- 
mended. Also  the  support  shown  by 
the  adults  who  worked  with  these 
young  people  throughout  the  season 
shows  one  of  the  strengths  of  America 
and  the  American  family. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like   to   submit    the   names   and   the 
record    of    the    Northridge    National 
Junior  League  All-Star  baseball  team: 
Record:  Won  17,  Lost  4 

PLAYER  and  position 

Jacob  Austin— Outfield. 

Greg  Biley— Shortstop. 

Kirk  Edwards— Pitcher,  outfield. 

Jeremy  Leach— Outfield. 

Rex  McMackin— Third  base,  catcher. 

Scott  Scibilia— Catcher,  pitcher. 

Mark  Scott— 2nd  base. 

Steve  Slattery— Outfield. 

David  Waco— 2nd  base. 

Steve  Walsh— Outfield. 

Donald  Williams— Outfield. 

Joel  Wolfe— First  Base. 

Joe  Zimmerman— Outfield,  third  base, 
pitcher. 

Manager:  Ron  McMackin. 

Coaches:  Jeff  Pentland,  Joe  Koh,  Ben 
Samuel.  Craig  Flastrom,  and  Wayne  Zim- 
merman. 

SCORES 

District  in  canyon  country 
NNLL  23— Susanna  Knolls  3. 
NNLL  11— Mission  Hills  0. 
NNLL  8— Canyon  Country  7. 
NNLL  13— Mission  Hills  3. 

Sectional  in  Santa  Paula 
NNLL  23— Tehachapi  1. 
NNLL  9— Santa  Paula  4. 
Oxnard— Sunset  6  NNLL  1. 
NNLL  10— Oxnard-Sunset  9. 

Division  in  Huntington  Beach 
NNLL  14— Alhambra  7. 
NNLL  9— La  Sierra  1. 
NNLL  8— La  Dera  3. 
NNLL  16— Yorba  Linda  4. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Western  regional  in  Huntington  Beach 
NNLL  25— Tucson,  Arizona  7. 
NNLL  9— Oakgrove,  San  Jose  3. 
Oakgrove- 9  NNLL  8. 
NNLL  9— Oakgrove  5. 

WORLD  SERIES  IN  TAYLOR  MICHIGAN 

Puerto  Rico— 16  NNLL  13. 
NNLL  19— Madison,  Wisconsin  3. 
NNLL  19— Seaford,  Delaware  1. 
Altamonte,  Florida  6— NNLL  3. 
NNLL  9— Seaford,  Delaware  6. 

WORLD  SERIES  RECORDS 

1.  Most  Home  runs  by  Team  for  Entire 
Series— 13. 

2.  Most  home  runs  in  one  game:  Scott  Sci- 
billa— 3. 

3.  Most  runs  batted  in  for  entire  series: 
Rex  McMackin— 15. 

Team  Batting  Average  for  season:  .415. 
Total  Runs  scored  for  season:  250  (12  per 
game  average).* 
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and  onlookers,  when  upon  being  pre- 
sented with  a  flag  by  my  office,  said, 
"God  bless  America." 

To  leave  one's  homeland  In  search  of 
new  discoveries  and  new  lives  is  some- 
thing few  of  us  can  understand.  Mrs. 
Acito  does,  and  so  do  millions  of  immi- 
grants to  this  Nation.  I  am  proud  of 
the  contributions  and  successes  of  Ital- 
ian Americans,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  honoring  them 
on  Columbus  Day.» 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  ITALIAN 
AMERICANS  REMEMBERED 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  our  Nation  will  commemorate 
the  491st  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. 
While  his  discovery  will  highlight  cele- 
brations everywhere  on  that  national 
holiday,  it  also  provides  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  honor  Italian  Americans 
for  other  contributions  they  have 
made  to  this  great  country. 

Our  history  books  are  filled  with 
mention  of  Christopher  Columbus  and 
his  remarkable  voyage,  which  he  made 
after  years  of  struggle  with  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain  and  in  the  face  of 
mutiny  threats  and  an  uncharted 
ocean.  Little  did  he  know  that  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  fellow  Italians 
would  make  similar  voyages  centuries 
later  to  make  the  America  he  discov- 
ered their  new  home.  Many  of  these 
new  citizens  have  helped  defend  this 
Nation  in  time  of  war  and  helped  our 
Nation  prosper  in  times  of  peace. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  many  Hoo- 
siers  of  Italian  heritage  who  reside  in 
Indiana's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Their  contributions  to  northern 
Indiana  came  to  my  mind  last  week, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Alan  Sharp  swore  in  93-year-old 
Pasqualina  Acito  as  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen. 

Mrs.  Acito,  a  great  great  grandmoth- 
er, originally  came  to  this  Nation  in 
1915  the  same  way  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus did,  by  boat,  with  her  brother. 
She  married  in  Chicago  a  few  months 
later,  but  because  of  questions  about 
her  citizenship  she  recently  was 
threatened  with  deportation  hearings. 
Fortunately,  my  office  was  able  to  in- 
tervene successfully  and  Mrs.  Acito 
last  week  was  able  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  She  brought 
tears  to  the  room,  crowded  with  media 


NEED  FOR  QUICK  ACTION  ON 
DISABILITY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  eligibility  of 
social  security  disability  beneficiaries, 
which  has  caused  so  much  controversy 
ov%r  the  past  few  years  caused  more 
controversy  during  our  recent  district 
work  period. 

On  August  10.  Attorney  General 
Robert  Abrams  of  New  York  State  an- 
nounced the  filing  of  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  behalf  of  individuals  with 
heart  diseases  whose  benefits  were 
previously  denied  or  terminated.  This 
action  was  preceded  by  social  services 
commissioner.  Cesar  A.  Perals.  who  or- 
dered the  State's  disability  service  to 
terminate  no  more  benefits  until  the 
Federal  Government  establishes  ap- 
propriate medical  standards  •  •  *  for 
the  review  process. 

On  August  12,  Gov.  Jay  Rockefeller 
of  West  Virginia  issued  an  executive 
order  to  the  State  disability  service 
which  includes  the  reopening  of  deci- 
sions of  previously-terminated  benefi- 
ticaries  and  directing  the  State  to 
follow  orders  of  the  Federal  courts. 

On  August  15.  the  Social  Security 
Administration  began  sending  notices 
to  approximately  75.000  previously 
terminated  beneficiaries  informing 
them  of  a  ninth  circuit  court  order 
which  required  SSA  to  reinstate  bene- 
fits pending  a  reevaluation  based  on 
new  policies. 

On  September  7.  Gov.  James  Himt 
of  North  Carolina  issued  an  executive 
order  to  place  a  moratorium  on  proc- 
essing any  initial  recommendations  for 
terminating  benefits  unless  fraud  has 
been  demonstrated. 

On  September  12.  the  New  York 
Times,  in  a  front  page  article  by 
Robert  Pear,  documented  these  and 
other  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
States.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed following  my  remarks  because 
I  believe  that  the  article  demonstrates 
the  need  for  national  legislative 
reform  to  be  enacted  quickly.  Absent 
such  national  reform  we  will  continue 
to  see  individual  States  and  individual 
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courts  acting  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  have  been  so  well  documented 
In  the  media  and  at  least  five  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

The  legislation  Introduced  by  Chair- 
man J.  J.  Pickle  (H.R.  3755)  adequate- 
ly addresses  most  of  the  major  Issues 
and  should  be  brought  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible.  Although  I  might 
have  preferred  the  bill  as  originally 
conceived  and  would  have  even  added 
additional  reforms,  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
It  is  imperative  that  we  enact  legisla- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  12,  1983] 

N«w  York  and  Other  States  Flout  U.S. 

Rot-ks  por  Disabiuty  Bekitits 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  Sept.  11.— New  York  and 
other  states,  eager  to  help  people  retain 
Social  Security  disability  benefits,  have 
begun  to  flout  Federal  rules  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  so  far  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  taken  no  action  to  penalize  them. 

States  administer  the  program  on  a  local 
level,  but  they  are  supposed  to  follow  poli- 
cies and  eligibility  criteria  set  by  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

In  a  variety  of  legal  and  political  actions 
over  three  months,  the  Governors  of  New 
York,  North  Carolina.  Massachusetts.  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas.  West  Virginia  and  other 
states  have  challenged  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
law.  In  some  places  state  officials  have  coop- 
erated with  beneficiaries  suing  the  Federal 
Govenunent. 

Last  week  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina  ordered  a  moratorium  on 
the  removal  of  people  from  the  rolls,  except 
in  cases  of  fraud. 

374,000  DROPPED  PROM  ROLLS 

Nationwide,  374.000  people  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  since  March  1981.  Fed- 
eral officials  said.  The  program  costs  $18 
billion  a  year  and  provides  monthly  cash 
benefits  to  3.9  million  people.  A  1980  law  re- 
quires the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
re-examine  l)eneficiaries  once  every  three 
years  unless  they  are  permanently  disabled. 

Social  Security  officials  insist  that  a 
"crackdown"  was  needed  to  remove  ineligi- 
ble people  from  the  rolls.  But  the  officials 
now  acknowledge  that  the  process  should 
have  been  more  "humane"  and  that  errors 
were  made. 

Two  major  reasons  that  Federal  officials 
have  not  penalized  the  states  are  that  doing 
so  would  be  politically  awkward  for  the  Ad- 
ministration in  light  of  its  pledge  to  be  more 
humane  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suddenly  disrupt  the  "partnership"  that  has 
existed  between  Federal  and  state  agencies 
over  the  years  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  action  taken  by  Governor  Hunt  re- 
sembles a  moratorium  announced  in  July  by 
Cesar  A.  Perales.  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Services,  who  asserted 
that  the  Federal  G«vemment  was  not  meet- 
ing its  "legal  and  moral  obligations"  to  the 
disabled.  Peter  P.  DlSturco,  the  Regional 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  then  sent 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Perales  saying  New  York  was 
"not  in  compliance"  with  the  Federal  law. 
But  he  did  not  indicate  what  action,  if  any. 
the  Federal  Government  might  take. 

New  York  State  has  also  joined  New  York 
City  in  a  lawsuit  challenging  Federal  stand- 
ards used  to  determine  whether  people  with 
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mental  disabilities  are  eligible  for  benefits. 
The  state  suid  the  city  filed  a  second  lawsuit 
last  month  charging  the  Fed.  ral  Govern- 
ment had  Improperly  denied  disability  bene- 
fits to  thousands  of  people  with  severe 
heart  disease. 

Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Massachusetts 
said  his  state  was  Joining  In  another  lawsuit 
against  the  Reagan  Administration,  was  re- 
opening cases  in  which  disability  benefits 
had  been  cut  off  and  was  insisting  on  proof 
of  medical  improvement  before  removing 
anyone  else  from  the  rolls.  The  Reagan  Ad 
ministration  contends  that,  under  the  law.  it 
can  cut  off  benefits  without  having  to  show 
that  a  person's  medical  condition  has  im- 
proved. 

The  National  Governors  Association  last 
month  called  for  major  changes  in  this  and 
other  Federal  policies  governing  the  disabil- 
ity program.  Social  Security  officials  said 
they  were  studying  the  state  actions  but 
had  not  Imposed  any  penalties. 

In  June,  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  an- 
nounced changes  designed  to  end  what  she 
said  were  the  'hardships  and  heartbreaks " 
that  had  occurred  in  the  program.  But  state 
officials,  considering  those  steps  inadequate, 
have  gone  further. 

Representative  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Demo- 
crat of  California,  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  who  has  held 
several  hearings  on  the  program,  said  the 
state  actions  sent  a  clear  message  to  the 
Federal  Government  that  "the  current 
policy  Is  wrong  and  wUl  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported by  the  nation's  governors." 

ORDER  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

States  have  a  financial  incentive  to  keep 
people  on  the  rolls  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  all  the  costs  of  Social  Security 
disability  benefits.  People  who  lose  those 
benefits  often  turn  up  on  state  or  local  wel- 
fare rolls. 

State  officials  also  have  political  reasons 
for  asserting  more  control  over  the  pro- 
gram. Gov.  Bill  Clinton  of  Arkansas  has  said 
that  state  officials  receive  many  complaints 
about  the  program  but  have  'virtually  no 
real  power"  to  affect  decisions  on  individual 
cases. 

He  said  that  when  state  employees  tried 
to  keep  people  on  the  rolls  they  were  often 
overruled  by  Social  Security  officials.  This, 
he  said,  was  "counter  to  the  Administra- 
tion's own  philosophy,"  which  generally 
calls  for  Federal  officials  to  respect  the 
judgment  of  state  officials  running  social 
welfare  programs. 

In  West  Virginia,  Gov.  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler 4th  ordered  the  state  rehabilitation 
agency  to  follow  "Federal  court  decisions 
most  favorable  to  beneficiaries."  He  said 
this  "would  generally  require  a  showing  of 
medical  improvement"  before  a  person 
could  be  removed  from  the  rolls. 

Several  Federal  courts  have  ruled  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  show  such  im- 
provement, but  Mrs.  Heckler  has  announced 
she  "does  not  acquiesce"  in  the  decisions 
and  has  directed  lower-level  officials  to  dis- 
regard them.  The  legality  of  such  a  policy  is 
now  before  the  courts. 

In  July.  Governor  Clinton  directed  Arkan- 
sas officials  to  comply  with  Federal  court 
decisions  holding  that  severe  pain  by  itself 
could  be  a  disabling  condition.  Mr.  Clinton 
said  Federal  officials  had  "ignored"  the  de- 
cisions. The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  which  includes  Ar- 
kansas, said  that  "for  some  unexplained 
reason"  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  "insists  upon  ignoring  this  court's 
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statements  with  respect  to  the  proper  eval- 
uation of  pain." 

Social  Security  officials  said  they  would 
obey  a  court  decision  in  the  case  of  a  specif- 
ic individual  but  did  not  have  to  apply  the 
court's  interpretation  of  the  law  to  other 
similar  cases. 

In  Kansas.  Gov.  John  Carlin  said  the  dis- 
ability program  had  "exceeded  the  bounds 
of  acceptability"  in  denying  benefits  to  the 
truly  disabled.  The  state  has  decided  to  re- 
examine cases  In  which  benefits  were  cut  off 
in  the  last  year  and  has  said  it  will  no  longer 
follow  unreasonably  strict  Federal  guide- 
lines. 

The  Governors  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut have  not  announced  any  major 
challenge  to  the  Federal  rules.  But  a  New 
Jersey  state  agency,  the  Department  of  the 
Public  Advocate,  is  working  with  Legal  Serv- 
ices of  New  Jersey,  the  federally  financed 
program  for  the  poor,  in  a  lawsuit  to  assist 
people  who  face  possible  loss  of  benefits. 
They  are  trying  to  force  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  greater  weight  to  evidence 
of  pain  and  to  the  medical  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  a  claimant's  regular  physician. 

In  Washington,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  considering  a  bill  that 
would  alleviate  many  of  the  problems  cited 
by  the  nation's  governors.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Government  to  comply  with  ap- 
pellate court  rulings  and  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  cut  off  l)enef its. 

Social  Security  officials  expressed  concern 
about  the  bill,  saying  it  could  increase  Fed- 
eral spending  by  several  billion  dollars.  The 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  Representative  J.  J. 
Pickle.  Democrat  of  Texas,  Is  also  concerned 
about  program  costs,  but  he  said  the  Admin- 
istration had  been  too  ""hasty  and  harsh"  in 
its  efforts  to  prune  the  disability  rolls.* 


COMMENDING  THE  DEDICATION 
OP  GEN.  BENJAMIN  REGISTER 
AT  ROCK  ISLAND  ARSENAL 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  July  recess  I  hosted  a  busi- 
ness opportunities  conference  for 
small  businesses  in  the  17th  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. This  conference  was  a  huge 
success,  bringing  together  procure- 
ment officials  from  some  30  Federal 
agencies  nationwide  and  over  250 
business  people  from  central  Illinois. 
The  conference  resulted  in  a  better 
local  understanding  of  the  Federal 
procurement  process,  which  may  well 
lead  to  more  business  and  jobs  for  my 
district. 

The  conference's  success  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  efforts  of  its  cohost. 
Gen.  Benjamin  Register,  Jr.,  com- 
mander of  A-M-C  COM  Headquarters 
at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  In  his 
command.  General  Register  oversees 
some  30  ammunition  plants,  4  arse- 
nals, 7  field  installations,  and  2  re- 
search centers.  These  facilities  have 
more  than  $30  billion  in  assets,  an 
annual  budget  of  nearly  $9  billion,  and 


a  force  of  more  than  40.000  employees 
at  47  Installations  In  26  States. 

General  Register  and  his  command 
have  sponsored  numerous  contracting 
conferences  throughout  the  Nation,  in 
which  many  Federal  agencies  partici- 
pate. These  conferences  give  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  the  opportu- 
nity to  bid  on  Federal  contracts  that 
they  might  otherwise  overlook.  Not 
only  does  this  increase  competition 
and  hold  down  Federal  contract  prices, 
but  it  also  results  in  more  business  for 
our  Nation's  small  businesses  which 
are  responsible  for  creating  most  of 
our  economy's  new  jobs. 

This  week  I  learned  that  General 
Register  will  soon  be  leaving  his  post 
at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  to  become 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Logis- 
tics at  Cameron  Station  in  Alexandria. 
Va.  I  want  to  commend  the  general  for 
his  dedicated  service  at  the  arsenal,  of 
which  the  July  business  opportunities 
conference  was  just  one  small  exam- 
ple, and  to  wish  him  continued  success 
in  his  new  command.* 


NORMAN  B.  (GABBY)  HARTNETT 

HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  28,  1983,  this  country  and 
its  veteran  population  will  lose  to  re- 
tirement the  most  respected  and  valu- 
able friend  and  representative  any  or- 
ganization could  ever  hope  to  have. 
Norman  B.  Hartnett,  known  as 
"Gabby"  to  those  who  have  shared  in 
his  life,  will  step  down  as  national  di- 
rector of  services  for  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Since  1942.  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  Gabby  Hartnett  has  served 
his  country  and  his  fellow  man  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  is  matched  by  few. 
He  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  a  world 
where  mediocrity  is  commonplace. 
Gabby  has  never  settled  for  anything 
below  excellence. 

While  serving  aboard  the  U.S.S, 
Frederick  Funston,  he  was  injured 
during  the  invasion  of  Leyte  in  the 
Philippines  in  1944  and  was  discharged 
in  1945  as  a  result  of  his  disabilities. 

Following  World  War  II,  Gabby  en- 
rolled at  American  University  in  a 
course  of  veterans'  programs  that 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  37  years 
of  meritorious  service  to  the  well-being 
of  all  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Before  coming  to  Washington, 
Gabby  worked  as  a  Disabled  American 
Veteran  national  service  officer  in 
Boston  from  1946  to  1953  and  from 
1966  to  1970.  Prior  to  assuming  his 
present  position,  he  supervised  the 
DAV  national  service  program  from 
1976  to  1978  and  its  national  employ- 
ment program  from  1970  to  1975. 
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Since  1978,  Gabby  has  supervised  all 
operations  of  the  DAV's  Washington, 
D.C..  office,  including  its  280-man  na- 
tional service  program,  its  national 
legislative  program  and  has  spear- 
headed efforts  to  increase  employment 
opportunities  for  disabled  veterans. 
For  his  distinguished  and  unrelenting 
work  in  encouraging  and  promoting 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  he 
received  a  I*residential  citation. 

Besides  leading  the  national  staff  of 
the  three-quarter-million  member 
DAV.  this  veteran's  veteran  is  a 
member  of  the  VFW  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration national  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  the  Vietnam-Era  Veter- 
an, and  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
office  of  veterans'  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges. 

Gabby  Hartnett  is  and  always  has 
been  concerned  for  those  who  served 
their  Nation  in  time  of  war  or  national 
conflict.  But  he  has  not  just  held  on  to 
his  concerns,  he  has  released  them  in 
a  torrent  of  action  ranging  from  par- 
ticipation as  a  primary  force  behind 
well-aimed  legislation  to  heart-of-the- 
matter  articles  on  the  issues  to  a 
simple,  warm  handshake. 

Gabby  Hartnett  cares  what  happens 
to  this  Nation  and  its  veterans.  Be- 
cause his  caring  is  so  visible,  he  has 
been  an  effective  leader.  A  leader  of 
leaders,  as  he  has  been  called. 

Veteran  or  not,  we  all  owe  Gabby 
Hartnett  a  great  debt.  He  is  a  remark- 
able man  responsible  for  remarkable 
deeds,  I  am  sure  he  will  never  be  far 
from  the  mainstream  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs. Because  of  him  and  people  like 
him.  veterans'  affairs  will  never  be  far 
from  the  mainstream  of  legislative 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  not  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  more  deserving  American. 
Gabby  Hartnett  is  an  exceptional 
man.  As  he  takes  official  leave  from 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  orga- 
nization, we  wish  for  him  continued 
good  health  and  happiness  always.* 
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AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 
REPORT  ON  CHILE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
two  cases  involving  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  torture  on  political 
detainees.  These  2  cases  and  16  others 
like  them  are  contained  in  a  report 
that  Amnesty  International  published 
in  May  of  this  year  which  presented 
the  findings  of  an  investigative  mis- 
sion conducted  in  1982. 


CASE  NO.  7— AHOKTMOnS 

Personal  details 
He  is  28.  a  skilled  lithographer,  unmarried 
and  lives  with  his  father. 

State  of  health  before  arrest 
He  has  never  had  any  serious  illnesses  and 
has  never  been  in  hospital.  He  has  suffered 
from  insomnia,  having  had  difficulty  falling 
asleep  and  managing  to  sleep  for  only  four 
to  six  hours  a  night. 

He  described  himself  as  having  a  some- 
what depressed  personality.  He  has  had 
pains  In  the  heart  region  and  (at  the  same 
time)  breathing  difficulties  approximately 
once  a  month  for  the  past  five  years.  These 
attacks  are  brief  and  do  not  seem  to  be  re- 
lated to  over-exertion.  He  was  examined  by 
a  doctor,  who  could  find  no  physical  reason 
for  the  attacks.  In  addition  he  has  suffered 
from  headaches. 

Time  and  place  of  arrest  and  detention 
He  was  arrested  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1982  and  driven  to  the  CNI  centre  In  San- 
tiago, where  he  was  held  for  20  days.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  carcel  PObllca,  from 
where  he  was  released  26  days  later. 
Duration  of  alleged  torture 
He  was  tortured  on  two  days  while  at  the 
CNI  centre  in  Santiago. 

Interrogation  and  torture 
His  account  of  events  was  as  follows: 
He  was  arrested  at  his  home  at  5.30  am  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1982.  No  arrest-warrant 
was  shown.  He  was  blindfolded  then  driven 
for  about  half  an  hour.  When  they  reached 
their  destination  he  was  taken  downstairs 
into  a  large  room  where  he  was  made  to 
strip  and  was  given  overalls  and  zapatillas. 
He  was  photographed,  then  taken  to  his 
cell.  Later  that  day  he  was  forced  Into  an- 
other room,  where  he  was  Interrogated  and 
tortured. 

He  was  slapped  on  the  ears  and  the  side  of 
the  head  so  hard  that  he  fell  down.  He  was 
punched  in  the  abdomen  and  on  the  right 
shoulder.  While  he  lay  on  the  floor  the 
lower  parts  of  his  legs  were  kicked. 

He  was  ridiculed  and  threatened  with  exe- 
cution. He  also  underwent  a  mock  execu- 
tion—was told  he  was  going  to  be  shot;  he 
heard  rifle  fire,  but  the  guns  were  not 
loaded  with  live  ammunition. 

He  was  not  electrically  tortured  but  at  one 
point  he  had  to  hold  a  metal  rod  which  he 
was  told  was  going  to  be  electrically 
charged.  In  the  event  It  was  not. 

He  was  always  clothed  during  Interroga- 
tion and  torture,  and  had  to  wear  a  mask. 

For  two  days  he  underwent  prolonged  in- 
terrogation and  torture.  On  both  days  the 
torture  was  stopped  when  he  developed 
breathing  difficulties  (without  actuaUy 
fainting).  (These  attacks  were  different 
from  those  previously  described.)  A  doctor 
was  summoned,  and  after  he  had  been  ex- 
amined by  auscultation  he  was  taken  to  an- 
other room  where  he  was  Injected  (probably 
with  a  tranquillizer,  he  thought)  in  the 
right  buttock. 

He  was  held  incommunicado  throughout 
his  20  days  at  the  CNI  centre  and  the  first 
five  days  at  the  C&rcel  Piiblica.  He  wore  a 
mask,  overalls  and  zapatiUas.  His  cell  was 
small— about  2m  by  1.5m— and  contained  a 
concrete  bunk,  a  mattress,  blankets  and  a 
pillow.  He  was  permitted  to  remove  the 
mask  when  alone  in  his  cell. 

He  was  kept  in  his  cell  throughout— 
except  on  the  two  days  when  he  was  taken 
out  for  interrogation  and  torture— and  was 
interrogated  there  almost  every  day  (and 
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was  once  punched).  He  was  ordered  to  do 
push-up  exercises  about  six  times  a  day. 
Medical  examination  and/or  attention 
during  detention 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  CNl  centre,  a 
man  asked  him  about  his  previous  illnesses 
and  health,  'lis  blood  pressure  was  taken, 
his  heart  and  lungs  were  auscultated  and  he 
was  weighed  and  measured.  He  was  exam- 
ined in  a  special  room  by  someone  who 
claimed  to  oe  a  doctor. 

During  his  detention  he  became  constipat- 
ed and  was  given  a  laxative  by  someone  he 
called  a  "practicante"  (medical  assistent). 
which  he  thought  brought  on  diarrhea. 
Medical  personnel  involved  in  torture 

On  the  two  occasions  when  he  developed 
breathing  difficulties  during  torture  he  was 
examined  in  the  interrogation  room  by  a 
person  he  took  to  be  a  doctor.  He  was  aus- 
cultated and  then  taken  to  the  surgery. 
where  he  was  injected  with  what  he 
thought  was  a  tranquillizer. 

Early  symptoms  described 

His  legs  were  stiff  and  swollen  and  he 
ached  where  he  had  been  beaten  and 
kicked. 

During  both  torture  sessions  he  developed 
sufficiently  severe  breathing  difficulties  for 
someone  he  took  to  be  a  doctor  to  be  sum- 
moned. He  did  not  lose  consciousness.  He 
was  constipated  while  in  detention  and  was 
given  a  laxative,  which  he  thinks  caused  di- 
arrhea, after  which  he  became  constipated 
again.  He  suffered  from  insomnia  and  had 
nightmares.  He  lost  his  sense  of  time  and 
could  not  remember  how  many  days  he  had 
been  in  detention.  He  became  labile,  prone 
to  weeping,  gloomy  and  withdrawn. 
Present  symptoms  descritted 

His  memory  is  impaired— he  funds  it  hard 
to  remember  things  like  keeping  appoint- 
ments. He  has  difficulty  concentrating,  es- 
pecially when  reading,  and  finds  it  hard  to 
express  himself  both  orally  and  in  writing. 
He  is  more  nervous  and  anxious  than  before 
and  is  emotionally  labile  and  prone  to  weep- 
ing. He  feels  more  Insecure,  withdrawn  and 
tense,  somewhat  more  depressed,  and  more 
passive  and  "low"  than  before. 

His  tolerance  for  alcohol  has  changed: 
now  he  becomes  more  easily  nauseated  by 
drink  than  previously.  And  he  now  smokes 
25  cigarettes  a  day,  compared  with  10  before 
he  was  arrested. 

He  suffers  from  insomnia  and  gets  night- 
mares so  he  now  takes  sleeping  tablets. 

He  is  seeing  a  psychiatrist. 

Clinical  examination  (one  month  after  the 
alleged  torture) 

There  was  muscle  tenderness  over  the 
shoulders.  He  seemed  rather  tense,  had 
somewhat  impaired  memory  and  was  melan- 
choly and  passive,  with  little  facial  expres- 
siveness. He  cooperated  fairly  well  during 
the  Interview  but  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
make  contact  with  him. 

Conclusion 

The  medical  delegates  found  consistency 
between  the  torture  alleged  and  the  symp- 
toms described. 

CASE  KO.  8— PABLO  ARTURO  FTTENZALIDA  ZEGERS 

Personal  details 
He  is  33.  He  went  through  high  school, 
then  studied  history  at  university  until  he 
was  expelled  in  1974.  Since  then  he  has 
worked  for  various  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions, most  recently  for  the  Comisi6n  Chi- 
lena  de  Derechos  Humanos.  Chilean  Human 
Rights  Commission.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children,  aged  one  and  three. 
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state  of  health  be/ore  ar  ?si 

In  1962  the  back  of  his  head  >.vas  iiiiu-td 
in  an  accident.  He  was  apparently  uncon- 
scious for  about  five  minutes  and  va.s  admit- 
ted to  hospital  for  observation.  Shortly 
after  the  accident  he  had  an  epileptic  fit, 
and  an  electroencephelogram  revealed  a 
focus  on  the  left  side.  He  was  treated  for 
epilepsy,  and  since  then  has  had  seven  epi- 
leptic fits  in  which  he  lost  consciousness.  He 
did  not  have  any  fits  between  1968  and  1976, 
his  last  one  occurring  in  1980,  after  which 
he  spent  several  days  in  hospital. 

In  1978  he  was  in  a  car  accident  in  which 
he  suffered  a  head  injury  and  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. 

In  1973  he  had  an  operation  for  hiatus 
hernia.  His  original  symptoms  have  persist- 
ed. 

Time  and  place  of  arrest  and  detention 

He  was  arrested  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Chilean  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
Santiago  at  8.00  pm  on  10  December  1981 
and  driven  to  the  CNI  interrogation  centre. 
On  14  December  he  was  transferred  to  the 
C&rcel  Piiblica.  where  he  was  held  in  the 
sick  bay  until  20  December,  when  he  was 
moved  to  the  Penitenciaria.  He  was  released 
on  bail  on  23  April  1982. 

Duration  of  alleged  torture 

He  was  tortured  at  the  CNI  centre  in  San- 
tiago on  four  days.  On  the  last  day  he  un- 
derwent purely  psychological  torture. 
Interrogation  and  torture 

His  account  of  events  was  as  follows: 

At  the  time  of  arrest  no  arrest-warrant 
was  shown.  On  the  way  to  the  CNI  interro- 
gation centre  he  was  punched  on  the  back 
of  the  head  10  to  20  times. 

On  arrival  his  blindfold  was  exchanged  for 
a  mask.  He  was  made  to  strip  and  put  on 
overalls  and  zapatillas.  Then  he  was  inter- 
rogated (without  physical  torture)  for  three 
and  a  half  hours.  Next  day  he  was  taken  to 
the  interrogation  room  again  and  electrical- 
ly tortured.  He  was  made  to  lie  naked  on  a 
bed  to  which  he  was  tied  by  the  wrists, 
ankles  and  hips.  He  was  electrically  tortured 
for  about  one  and  a  half  hours,  one  wire 
being  attached  to  the  upper  left  side  of  his 
chest,  another  to  his  left  testicle  and  an- 
other to  his  left  ankle.  Each  shock  caused 
severe  pain  and  convulsions  all  over,  al- 
though he  did  not  lose  consciousness.  Be- 
tween shocks  he  was  slapped  on  the  face 
and  abdomen. 

Next  day  he  was  interrogated  from  10.00 
am  till  10.30  pm  He  was  not  physically  tor- 
tured, but  the  interrogator,  who  was  called 
"Doc",  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  hypnotize 
him. 

The  following  day  he  was  given  back  his 
own  clothes  and  taken  to  a  room  together 
with  three  other  detainees.  They  were  inter- 
rogated as  a  group  and  the  session  was 
filmed.  They  were  not  blindfolded  or  tied  to 
their  chairs.  This  interrogation  lasted  two 
or  three  hours,  the  interrogators  wearing 
half-masks.  When  they  did  not  reply  satis- 
factorily picana  (electric  prod)  torture  was 
inflicted.  The  instrument  used  was  a  black 
baton  about  70cm  long  and  5cm  in  diameter, 
one  end  of  which  was  red.  It  had  two  metal 
points.  The  detainees  were  wearing  their 
own  clothes,  which  the  current  penetrated. 
After  this  group  interrogation  he  under- 
went a  solo  three-and-a-half-hour  session 
during  which  the  picana  was  applied  to  his 
temples. 

In  the  course  of  interrogation  he  was 
threatened:  told  his  family,  who  the  interro- 
gators said  had  been  arrested,  would  come 
to  harm. 
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He  was  held  incommunicado  the  whole 
time  he  was  at  the  CNI  centre  and  kept  in 
isolation  for  the  first  two  days  at  the  Carcel 
Publics. 

He  wore  a  mask  which  he  was  allowed  to 
remove  when  he  was  in  his  cell.  The  mask 
was  taken  off  when  he  was  being  interrogat- 
ed by  "Doc"  and  during  the  filmed  group  in- 
lerrogation.  Except  for  during  the  filming, 
when  he  wore  his  own  clothes,  he  was 
dressed  in  overalls  and  zapatillas. 

His  cell  wsis  about  2.2m  by  2m.  It  was 
painted  yellow  and  contained  a  concrete 
bunk  plus  blankets  and  a  pillow.  The  light 
was  always  on  and  the  cell  was  cold  and 
damp.  He  was  allowed  to  use  the  toilet. 

Medical  examination  and/or  attention 
during  detention 

On  arrival  at  the  CNI  centre  he  was  given 
a  medical  examination  by  a  man  he  took  to 
be  a  doctor.  He  was  told  to  remove  his  over- 
alls, then  his  heart  and  iungs  were  auscul- 
tated, his  blood  pressure  taken  and  he  was 
questioned  about  previous  illnesses.  He  de- 
scribed his  epilepsy  and  said  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  his  daily  two  anti-epilepsy 
tablets  (Mysoline).  He  also  mentioned  the 
hernia  operation.  He  was  told  his  blood 
pressure  was  high  (180/90)  and  that  he 
should  get  some  rest.  Instead,  he  was  inter- 
rogated. Next  morning  he  was  examined  by 
another  man  he  took  to  be  a  doctor,  who 
asked  him  how  he  was  and  took  his  blood 
pressure  (160/80).  He  was  told  to  lie  on  a 
bed  and  was  injected  with  what  he  thinks 
they  said  was  Valium  [a  tranquillizer].  He 
heard  the  doctor  say  he  needed  the  injec- 
tion in  order  to  be  able  to  work  with  "the 
boys"— it  would  be  "too  difficult"  otherwise 
with  such  a  high  blood  pressure.  After  being 
given  the  injection  he  was  taken  back  to  his 
cell,  where  he  stayed  for  at>out  an  hour  and 
a  half,  until  his  next  interrogation,  before 
which  his  blood  pressure  was  taken  in  his 
cell. 

Next  day— after  he  had  undergone  electric 
torture— a  man  he  took  to  be  a  doctor  came 
to  his  cell  and  examined  him.  He  com- 
plained of  a  kind  of  numbness  and  weakness 
in  his  right  side;  he  also  told  the  "doctor" 
he  had  difficulty  talking.  The  "doctor"  ex- 
plained that  electric  current  applied  to  the 
left  side  produced  changes  in  the  right  side 
of  the  body  because  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  nerve  pathways  from  the  brain.  He 
would  not  give  him  a  tranquillizer,  explain- 
ing that  this  would  not  be  wise  as  he  was  to 
be  interrogated  again.  On  his  last  day  at  the 
CNI  centre,  before  being  taken  to  the  C&rcel 
Piiblica,  he  had  a  medical  examination  by 
yet  another  man  he  took  to  be  a  doctor.  His 
mask  was  removed,  so  he  could  describe  this 
person  very  clearly  (see  Appendix  III). 

A  nurse  dressed  in  white  was  in  the  room. 
The  subject  was  examined  by  the  doctor, 
who  told  him  he  had  a  hemiparcsis  but  that 
it  would  resolve  without  treatment.  His 
blood  pressure  was  taken  and  he  was  told 
that  it  was  140/70.  which  was  normal. 

During  his  first  few  days  at  the  Cdrcel 
Piiblica.  he  was  isolated  in  the  sick  bay. 

Medical  personnel  involved  in  torture 
He  was  injected  with  a  tranquillizer  for 
high  blood  pressure,  the  doctor  explaining 
he  needed  this  to  be  able  to  work  better 
with  "the  boys". 

Early  symptoms  described 
After  the  electric  torture  he  had  severe 
pain  in  lK)th  temples  and  at  the  back  of  the 
head  for  two  days.  He  also  had  impaired 
vision,  especially  in  the  right  eye.  His  lips 
were  dry  and  he  was  short  of  breath.  He  was 


aware  of  numbness  and  considerable  weak- 
ness down  the  whole  of  his  right  side,  and 
he  found  it  hard  to  control  his  tongue  when 
talking.  He  also  complained  of  pains  in  all 
his  muscles,  and  of  swollen  legs. 

He  was  able  to  move  both  arms  and  legs. 
but  because  his  right  side  was  so  weak  he 
found  walking  difficult.  He  described  an  in- 
cident that  occurred  after  his  transfer  to 
the  Penitenciana,  In  which  he  fell  about  2m 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  because  his  right  leg 
gave  way  under  him.  He  tried  to  save  him- 
self with  his  right  arm  but  that  gave  way 
too  and  he  fell  and  hit  the  back  of  his 
head— without,  however,  losing  conscious- 
ness. 

He  had  pain  in  the  right  ear,  but  no  sup- 
puration. 

While  in  detention  his  weight  went  down 
from  74kg  to  70kg.  He  also  suffered  from 
acid  eructations  and  heartburn. 

Prom  time  to  time,  he  said,  he  had  a  form 
of  seizure  involving  trembling  of  the  right 
hand,  involuntary  movements  of  the  facial 
muscles  and  tongue  chewing.  (These  attacks 
did  not  develop  into  anything  worse;  he  has 
never  experienced  grand  mal  epilepsy  or 
lost  consciousness.) 

He  said  his  memory  and  powers  of  concen- 
tration were  unpaired. 

Immediately  after  release  he  suffered 
from  Insonmia  and  htwl  nightmares.  He  said 
he  got  tired  very  easily. 

Present  symptoms  descril>ed 
His  right  side  still  feels  weak. 
He  still  has  impaired  vision,  that  of  his 
right  eye  particularly  being  blurred.  He  no 
longer  gets  headaches,  but  his  memory  and 
powers  of  concentration  are  still  Impaired. 
For  instance,  he  said,  he  used  to  be  able  to 
remember  telephone  numbers  but  no  longer 
can. 

His  right  hand  trembling  attacks  and 
tongue  chewing  have  stopped. 

He  still  suffers  from  insomnia  and  has 
begun  taking  sleeping  tablets.  He  takes  an 
antacid,  which  has  relieved  his  peptic  symp- 
toms. He  continues  to  take  the  anti-epileptic 
medicine  previously  prescribed  (Mysoline), 
and  also  Tegretol. 

Medical  documentation 
He  had  a  neurological  examination  on  18 
January    1982,   one   month   and   five   days 
after  allegedly  being  tortured.  It  states: 

"To  sum  up,  this  is  the  case  of  a  .  .  .  pa- 
tient with  a  history  of  epilepsy  which, 
taking  into  consideration  both  the  symp- 
tomatology (cephalic  retropulslon,  adversive 
crisis,  language  inhibition,  right  arm  clonus) 
and  the  latest  EEG  report,  can  be  classified 
as  a  partial  focal  epilepsy  with  left-sided 
frontocentral  localization  whose  evolution 
has  been  benign  and  whose  aetiology  is  un- 
known. 

"The  present  deterioration  in  his  condi- 
tion cannot  be  attributed  to  the  suppression 
of  anti-epileptic  medicines  for  two  reasons: 
firstly  because  he  did  without  them  for  five 
years  and  there  were  no  problems;  secondly 
because  the  dose  administered  was  below 
the  anti-convulsant  threshold.  The  neurolo- 
gic complication  at  present  revealed  points 
to  a  deterioration  of  his  focal  picture  with 
the  appearance  of  right-sided  hemiparesis 
or  hypotasis,  which  requires  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  aetiology  of  this  epilepsy  as 
well  as  into  the  mechanisms  that  deter- 
mined its  deterioration. 

"We  suggest  that  an  EEG  control,  a  brain 
scan  and  an  examination  of  the  ocular  fundi 
be  carried  out." 

Appendix  IV  is  a  medical  certificate,  dated 
11  December  1981,  issued  by  the  above-men- 
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tioned   specialist,   describing   the   subject's 
medical  history  and  treatment. 

Appendix  V  is  a  medical  certificate  from  a 
local  doctor  who  wished  to  remain  anony- 
mous; it  compares  the  subject's  mental  con- 
dition after  release  with  his  mental  state 
before  arrest. 

Clinical  examination  (four  and  a  half 
months  after  the  alleged  torture) 

There  were  opacities  in  the  lenses  of  both 
eyes.  The  field  of  vision  in  the  right  eye  was 
reduced;  there  was  no  lateral  field  of  vision, 
and  the  subject's  field  of  vision  was  greatly 
reduced  above  and  moderately  reduced 
below. 

His  blood  pressure  was  normal  at  130/70, 
and  his  pulse  was  70.  There  was  a  15cm  by 
2cm  surgical  scar  from  a  mid-line  upper  ab- 
dominal incision. 

The  neurological  examination  revealed  di- 
minished reflexes  on  the  right  side.  There 
was  reduced  sensation  on  the  right  side  and 
reduced  sense  of  pain  In  the  right  leg.  There 
was  a  slight  weakness  In  the  right  arm  and 
leg.  There  was  a  minimal  tremor  of  the 
right  hand.  The  subject  walked  normally. 

The  Romberg  sign  proved  negative.  There 
was  normal  muscle  tone,  normal  finger-nose 
test  and  normal  knee-heel  test.  His  speech 
was  "heavy",  circumlocutary  and  slow.  He 
has  little  {&cia.\  expressiveness. 
Conclusion 

The  torture  alleged  appears  to  have  exac- 
erbated the  subject's  epilepsy.  New  focal 
symptoms  have  appeared,  including  hemi- 
paresis and  hypoaesthesia.  These  findings 
indicate  a  cerebral  lesion  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. 

Not  all  the  findings  were  unambiguous; 
therefore  a  complete  neurological  examina- 
tion is  suggested,  including  an  EEG.  CAT 
scanning  and  eye  examination,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  subject's  condition. 

The  medical  delegates  found  consistency 
between  the  torture  alleged  and  the  early 
and  present  symptoms.  There  was  consisten- 
cy also  between  the  symptoms  described  and 
medical  certificates  issued  by  local  doctors 
after  the  alleged  torture.  The  findings  of 
the  medical  delegates'  examination,  four 
and  a  half  months  after  the  alleged  torture, 
was  consistent  with  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed.* 
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consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.* 


PRIVATE  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  MR.  VELID  DAG 


RULE  ON  H.R.  3929 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
m  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  yesterday  favorably 
ordered  reported  H.R.  3929.  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary extension  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  (FSC)  program 
as  well  as  the  payment  of  social  securi- 
ty disability  benefits  during  appeal 
and  make  other  amendments  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice  pursuant  to 
the  rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus, 
that  I  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
seek  a  modified  closed  rule  for  the 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  private  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Velid  Dag,  a  long- 
time resident  of  the  United  States  who 
has  languished  for  more  than  30  years 
in  diplomatic  limbo.  Bom  in  Turkey  in 
1918,  Mr.  Dag  first  visited  the  United 
States  in  August  1939,  as  an  economics 
student  attending  Indiana  University. 
He  later  returned  in  1950  to  marry 
Hyla  Mac  Tillman,  a  U.S.  citizen.  He 
then  embarked  on  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  service  to  our  coim- 
try  at  the  old  Army  Language  School 
and  the  renamed  Defense  Language 
Institute  in  Monterey,  Calif.  He  was 
for  years  the  chairman  of  the  Turkish 
language  department,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1977.  But  because  Mr.  Dag, 
acting  pursuant  to  advice  from  the 
Turkish  Embassy,  applied  for,  and  in 
1942  was  granted,  an  exemption  from 
U.S.  military  service  as  a  neutral  alien, 
according  to  existing  law  at  that  time 
he  was  forever  barred  from  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. 

When  in  1958  Mr.  Dag  was  faced 
with  deportation  for  failing  to  main- 
tain nonimmigrant  status,  the  late 
Congressman  Teague  introduced  pri- 
vate legislation  for  his  relief.  That 
same  year  Congress  passed  legislation 
(H.R.  6968)  which  became  private  law 
85-724  canceling  the  warrants  for  Mr. 
Dag's  deportation,  but  denying  him 
permanent  resident  status  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  owes  more  to  Mr.  Dag  in 
return  for  his  long  and  loyal  service  to 
our  country,  which  has  denied  him 
citizenship  despite  his  diligent  work  in 
the  sensitive  field  of  training  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. This  injustice  is  all  the  more 
pronounced  since  the  circumstance 
barring  his  citizenship— namely,  the 
fact  that  he  exercised  in  1942  his  right 
as  a  neutral  alien  not  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  military— would  not  be  an  issue 
today  due  to  subsequent  changes  in 
law  (Public  Law  92-129).  In  1971,  law- 
fully admitted  nonimmigrant  aliens 
were  exempted  from  the  requirement 
to  register  for  service  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. When  Mr.  Dag  opted  to  exempt 
himself  from  U.S.  military  service,  he 
was  a  nonimmigrant  alien,  the  very 
class  of  persons  excluded  from  the  reg- 
istration requirement  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  92-129. 

Moreover,  there  are  compelling  hu- 
manitarian reasons  for  this  Congress 
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to  approve  my  legislation  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Dag.  For  over  23  years  Mr.  Dag 
has  been  prohibited  from  leaving  the 
United  States.  When  Mr.  Dag  learned 
3  years  ago  of  the  illness  and  then 
death  of  his  sister-in-law  in  Turicey.  he 
was  torn  with  grief  and  dispair  at  not 
being  able  to  be  with  his  family.  More- 
over, his  brother  is  suffering  from  ill 
health,  and  Mr.  Dag  desperately  wants 
to  spend  time  with  his  brother  before 
It  is  too  late.  Despite  repeated  efforts 
to  seek  redress  through  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Mr. 
Dag  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  relief 
through  administrative  channels.  The 
last  and  only  hope  for  him  is  enact- 
ment of  private  legislation  for  his 
relief.  This  must  be  done  quickly.  It 
should  not  be  our  policy  to  keep  a 
loyal  resident  of  our  country  separated 
from  his  loved  ones  in  Turkey  at  a 
time  when  they  are  in  need  of  his 
presence  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dag's  patience  has 
been  truly  remarkable,  but  the  time 
for  patience  has  nm  out.  It  is  now  long 
past  time  Congress  take  remedial 
action  to  remove  an  obsolete  obstacle 
to  his  becoming  a  U.S.  citizen,  with  all 
the  rights  and  benefits  such  status  ac- 
cords him.  Mr.  Dag,  who  recently  cele- 
brated his  65th  birthday,  has  paid  his 
dues  and  now  deserves  to  be  freed 
from  his  long  captivity  in  his  adopted 
land. 

The  very  least  this  Congress  should 
do  is  to  pass  legislation  enabling  Mr. 
Dag  to  travel  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  And  so  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
auid  I  specifically  call  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  give  this  meas- 
ure prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. The  text  of  the  bill  is  reprinted 
below  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
H.R. - 
For  the  relief  of  Velid  Mehmed  Dag 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Velid  Mehmed  Dag  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Section  212(a><22)  of  such 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  Velid  Mehmed  Dag.« 


A  CHILD'S  VOICE  FOR  PEACE: 
GERALD  ORJUELA 


IMI 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  wrw  YORK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every- 
one knows  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust Is  always  In  the  back  of  our 
minds,  especially  when  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  groups  advocate  a  nuclear 
freeze  or  reduction  and  call  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  However,  no  matter  how  many 
adult  groups  one  hears  from  we  con- 
tinue on  our  way  toward  Increased  ten- 
sions and  nuclear  arms  buildup. 

The  views  of  our  Nation's  children 
sdso  deserve  attention.  Has  anyone 
thought  about  the  effect  our  actions 
will  and  do  have  upon  our  children? 
One  of  my  constituents  has  some  In- 
teresting thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
arms  control.  I  want  to  share  his  testi- 
mony, which  was  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families'  hearing  on  the  Impact  of 
war  on  children,  with  my  colleagues: 
Testimony  of  Gerald  Orjuela 

Good  morning,  parents  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  United  States.  Before 
I  begin  I  would  like  to  say  how  honored  I 
am  for  you  to  let  me  present  my  material  to 
you. 

I  assume  you  are  all  sensible  people,  since 
it  requires  great  intelligence  to  be  elected  to 
a  highly  important  part  of  our  nation. 
Other  nations  have  their  Intelligent  people. 
I'm  sure  Yuri  Andropov  is  intelligent. 
Ronald  Reagan,  our  president,  is  intelligent. 

But  why  instead  of  using  our  intelligence 
for  good  uses,  like  peace,  we  use  our  intelli- 
gence for  war?  Is  it  right  to  call  having  mis- 
siles in  Europe  peace?  Is  it  right  to  call  a  nu- 
clear missile  "peace  keeper"? 

This  is  a  waste  of  intelligence.  We  are 
criminalizing  Newton.  Dalton.  Einstein,  Lu- 
cretius, and  Democritus.  great  pioneers  in 
the  energy  of  the  Atom.  What  would  Ein- 
stein have  thought  of  this? 

It  is  senseless  to  waste  money  on  a  missile. 
There  are  no  winners  in  nuclear  war.  A  one 
megaton  weapon  exploding  at  ground  level 
during  a  nuclear  war  in  Racine.  Wisconsin, 
would  have  a  radioactive  cloud  reach  New 
York  in  a  week.  But  by  then.  New  York 
would  have  been  vaporized  long  before 
Racine  was. 

Why  cant  we  live  a  world  with  only  one 
rule— peace?  Sometime  in  October  of  last 
year,  I  saw  a  PBS  (channel  13)  presentation 
of  a  movie  made  by  the  Japanese  after  the 
bomb  had  hit.  Parts  of  people  literally 
melted  under  the  blast.  A  bone  was  sticking 
out  from  the  socket  where  there  once  was 
an  arm.  The  shadows  of  people  left  imprint- 
ed on  the  floors  and  walls  when  the  heat 
flash  vaporized  them.  Pitiful  piles  of  en- 
trails that  were  once  known  as  human 
beings.  That  was  a  25  kiloton  bomb. 

Now  nations  have  arsenals  made  of  more 
than  15.000  warheads,  mostly  thermonucle- 
ar. Each  one  50  times  more  powerful  than 
the  one  over  Hiroshima. 

Simple  in  design.  At  high  temperatures, 
the  two  forms  of  "heavy  "  hydrogen,  deuteri- 
um, and  tritium  fuse  to  form  the  heavier 
element  helium.  Great  energy  is  released. 
That  can  be  heard  in  any  serene  junior  high 
school.  But  no  matter  how  simple  it  is.  it's 
deadly.  Any  country  with  the  capabilities 
can  do  it.  And  so  a  lot  of  countries  have  it. 
That  is  frightening. 

That  is  when  children,  like  me.  come  in. 
We  are  frightened,  that  a  lot  of  countries 
have  the  bomb.  We  are  frightened  that  we 
might  be  hit.  You  are  parents.  Let  your  chil- 
dren live,  and  let  our  children  live.  If  you 
kill  a  child,  you  really  kill  two— us  as  chil- 
dren, and  us  as  adults  with  children.  We 
must  understand  that  anything  nuclear— a 
plant,  a  missile— a  war— is  something  very 
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dangerous,  we  cannot  yet  safely  operate  the 
first.  We  cannot  control  the  second  and  no 
one  wins  the  third. 

A  nuclear  war  is  a  time  bomb.  Time  is  run- 
ning out.  Let  adults,  children  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  fight  and  work  together 
to  defuse  this  time  bomb.  The  wire  that  we 
need  to  cut  is  visible.  But  to  cut  the  wire  we 
need  clippers.  If  we  work  together  the  clip- 
pers are  in  our  hands.  If  not,  time  will  ter- 
minate—and so  will  the  world. 

If  you  don't  listen  to  the  adults,  please  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  world,  I  beg 
you,  give  yourselves  and  us  a  chance.* 


MAJORITY  LEADER  DESCRIBES 
PROBLEMS  AND  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FACING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  FAR  EAST 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L.  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  it  was  my  privilege  to  accompa- 
ny a  bipartisan  delegation  headed  by 
Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  on  visits 
to  five  Par  East  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  has  vital  relation- 
ships. 

For  those  of  us  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  acting  on  legislative  measures 
affecting  these  relationships,  these 
visits  were  extremely  productive.  We 
gained  valuable  Insights  Into  both  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities  that 
the  United  States  faces  in  Japan, 
China,  Singapore.  Malaysia,  and 
Taiwan. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  be  a 
member  of  a  delegation  led  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  At  all  times  he  spoke  not 
as  a  partisan,  but  as  an  articulate 
spokesman  for  the  United  States.  He 
earned  the  respect  of  all  as  he  ad- 
dressed with  sharp  clarity  the  essence 
and  significance  of  complex  interna- 
tional characteristics  and  relation- 
ships. 

On  the  trip  Mr.  Wright  prepared  a 
series  of  Informative  articles  that  sub- 
sequently have  been  published  by 
Texas  newspapers.  In  the  thought 
that  our  colleagues  will  find  these  arti- 
cles as  Incisive  and  interesting  as  I  did, 
I  am  Inserting  Into  the  Record  at  this 
point  two  of  those  stories  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Dallas  Morning  News: 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Aug.  13, 
1983] 

Secrets  or  Japanese  Miracle 

(By  Representative  Jim  Wright) 

Nagasaki  Japan.— Here  where  one  age 
ended  in  a  l)ellowing  mushroom  cloud  and 
the  post-war  era  began,  the  mystery  of  the 
Japanese  miracle  comes  to  a  poignant  focus. 

The  secrets  of  the  enigmatic  island  race 
and  its  resurgence  in  only  one  generation 
from  total  defeat  to  industrial  eminence, 
remain  shrouded  like  the  mist-curtained 
mountains  that  brood  over  Japan's  bustling 
valleys. 

It  was  here  33  years  ago  this  week  that 
the  atomic  blast  ended  World  War  II.  Waves 


of  searing  heat  killed  an  estimated  74,000, 
leaving  the  entire  Nagasaki  plain  a  radioac- 
tive ruin  and  bringing  the  Japanese  empire 
to  its  knees. 

Here  at  exactly  11:02  a.m.  each  Aug.  9 
thousands  of  pilgrims  and  mourners  from 
throughout  Japan  assemble  In  a  place  called 
Peace  Park  to  observe  a  moment  of  silence 
before  placing  wreaths  at  the  base  of  a  30- 
foot  memorial  statue. 

Nagasaki  Mayor  Hltochl  Motoshima  tells 
us  he  thinks  we  are  the  first  U.S.  congres- 
sional delegation  ever  to  lay  a  wreath  on 
this  commemorative  day  in  Nagasaki. 

He  says  he  has  paid  homage  to  the  Ameri- 
can war  dead  at  the  monument  for  the  Bat- 
tleship Arizona  sunk  by  the  Japanese  in 
Pearl  Harbor  that  fateful  Dec.  7. 

Among  the  thousands  who  gathered  here 
to  mourn  those  slain  by  an  American  bomb 
we  can  detect  no  sign  of  hostility  toward  our 
six-member  delegation. 

These  disciplined  people,  who  blazed  a 
blood-stained  path  of  conquest  across  Asia 
50  years  ago,  now  seem  to  want  nothing  so 
much  as  peace.  They  make  no  secret  they 
consider  Americans  their  best  friends  and 
the  United  States  their  firmest  global  ally. 

Their  constitution,  written  under  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  renounces 
war  forever.  This  is  a  part  of  their  strange 
metamorphosis.  It  may  $dso  partly  explain 
their  phenomenal  economic  success. 

Freed  of  the  armament  burden  and  Invest- 
ing less  than  1  percent  of  its  GNP  In  a 
modest  defense  establishment  of  only 
250,000  men,  Japan  can  devote  almost  its 
total  national  energy  to  developing  the  do- 
mestic economy. 

Still,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  answer. 
Alone  it  cannot  account  for  the  modem  in- 
dustrial miracle  that  is  Japan. 

How  did  this  crowded  country  of  110  mil- 
lion and  few  resources  dependent  on  the 
outside  world  for  most  of  its  food  and 
energy  achieve  such  conunanding  suprema- 
cy in  world  trade  that  it  holds  Inflation  to 
2.4  percent  and  unemployment  to  less  than 
3  percent? 

One  clue  may  be  in  the  Japanese  educa- 
tion system.  The  literacy  rate  is  99  percent. 
Schooling,  like  everything  else  here,  is  pur- 
poseful, aimed  at  preparing  each  student  for 
a  specific  job. 

Another  factor  may  be  the  government's 
attitude  toward  Interest  rates. 

•'We  do  not  exactly  set  the  interest  rate," 
says  Kunio  KomaUu,  56-year-old  vice  minis- 
ter for  international  trade  and  industry, 
"but  we  do  so  indirectly  In  setting  the  price 
of  government  securities. 

"We  know  business  cannot  modernize  or 
expand,  new  enterprise  cannot  begin,  and 
the  people  cannot  be  good  customers  for  our 
manufactured  goods  If  interest  rates  do  not 
stay  low." 

Today  the  short-term  prime  rate  in  Japan 
is  6  percent,  the  long-term  rate  is  8.4  per- 
cent. That's  only  slightly  more  than  hall 
the  current  U.S.  rate. 

Contrary  to  conunon  misimpression, 
Japan  uses  most  of  its  goods  at  home.  It 
sells  only  10  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  abroad. 

The  Japanese  consumer  is  an  increasingly 
good  customer.  Today  62  percent  of  all 
households  own  a  car,  as  compared  with 
only  22  percent  in  1970.  Seven  times  a£ 
many  homes  have  air  conditioners  today  as 
10  years  ago. 

Where  Americans  use  credit,  the  Japanese 
pay  cash.  Rather  than  borrow  and  pay  in- 
terest, they  save  until  they  have  enough  to 
buy  an  automobile. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  in  home  purchases,  it  isn't  uncom- 
mon for  the  buyer  to  pay  50  percent  down. 
This  means  the  first-time  purchaser  usually 
is  in  his  40s.  and  expects  to  buy  only  one 
home  during  his  working  career. 

How  do  they  do  it?  The  typical  employed 
Japanese  saves  close  to  20  percent  of  his 
income.  This  pool  of  liquid  savings  is  free  to 
fuel  investments  in  industrial  automation  at 
low  interest  rates. 

But  how,  with  wage  rates  lower  than  the 
American  standard,  can  Japanese  workers 
lay  so  much  aside  for  the  future? 

The  answer  to  that  may  touch  upon  the 
one  ingredient  in  the  Japanese  character 
which  explains  so  much  of  the  rest. 

Call  it  commitment.  Or  dedication.  Call  it 
duty.  Or  sense  of  national  purpose. 

Stereotypes  die  hard,  particularly  for 
those  of  us  who  remember  General  Tojo 
and  Tokyo  Rose  and  the  sight  of  Mitsubishi 
Zeros  strafing  lifeboats. 

What  I  see  here  in  the  Japanese  home- 
land four  decades  later  is  an  image  less 
stark,  hues  more  subtle.  It  is  not  the  un- 
thinking role  of  the  anthill  where  life 
counts  for  little  as  I  once  supposed. 

What  I  detect  is  vaguely  reminiscent  of 
the  Puritan  work  ethic,  but  with  a  distinctly 
Japanese  dimension. 

The  worker  identifies  with  his  place  of 
work.  To  give  less  than  his  best  effort  v  ould 
be,  in  his  mind,  dishonorable.  The  employer, 
for  his  part,  will  do  almost  anything  to 
avoid  laying  people  off.  To  render  unem- 
ployed those  who've  given  the  company 
faithful  service  would  be  to  lose  face,  to 
Invite  disgrace. 

When  a  manufacturer  of  electric  toasters 
recently  faced  a  financial  crunch  due  to  de- 
clining sales,  he  dressed  the  idled  assembly 
linesmen  in  white  smocks  and  stationed 
them  on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  retail 
outlets. 

They  engaged  pedestrians  in  conversation, 
extolled  the  virtues  of  their  product  and 
lured  enough  into  the  stores  to  revive  sales 
and  resume  production.  They  never  lost  a 
day's  pay. 

The  standard  work  week  is  48  hours. 
Many  Tokyo  workers  commute  for  three 
hours  daily.  There  are  company  unions 
whose  agents  bargain  with  management. 
They  agree  without  strikes  on  a  social  com- 
pact. Wages  rise  with  productivity. 

Many  firms  offer  fringe  benefits  which  in- 
clude hospitalization,  housing,  even  subsi- 
dized home  loans. 

Japanese  bureaucrats  are  the  hardest 
working  in  the  world,  according  to  Bob  Iver- 
son  of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  Often  before  im- 
portant meetings  they  spend  the  night  in 
their  offices  to  be  fully  prepared. 

Leisure  comes  in  small  doses.  Even  then 
I'm  not  sure  it's  enjoyed.  At  a  Tokyo  swim- 
ming pool  I  saw  hardly  anyone  floating,  loll- 
ing in  the  water,  swimming  idly.  Each  swim- 
mer made  a  strenuous  dash  from  one  end  of 
the  pool  to  the  other  as  if  trying  for  the 
Olympics. 

Maybe  that,  too,  is  part  of  the  secret. 
Polks  here  seem  to  get  their  kicks  from 
doing  more  than  is  expected. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Aug.  19, 

1983] 

Our  Allies  in  the  Far  East 

(By  Representative  Jim  Wright) 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia.— Here  on  both 

sides    of    the    equator    where    the    Pacific 

merges    into    the    Indian    Ocean    and    the 

China  Sea,  a  group  of  emerging  nations  is 

forming  its  own  economic  and  political  front 

line  in  the  battle  against  communism. 
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The  nations  have  forged  a  common  front 
in  an  organization  called  ASEAN,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations. 

Most  Americans  probably  don't  even  rec- 
ognize ASEAN's  name.  Fewer  still  are  aware 
of  how  much  its  five  member  nations  have 
accomplished  in  their  home-grown  fight 
against  communist  encroachment  in  their 
region. 

"The  communists  have  been  busy  here 
since  before  World  War  II.'  said  Suppish 
Dhanabalan,  foreign  minister  of  the  small 
but  dynamic  city-state  of  Singapwre. 

"We  have  been  working  to  remove  the  tra- 
ditional communist  breeding  grounds— pov- 
erty and  inequality."  he  explained.  "We  are 
building  a  large  property-owning  class.  It  is 
amazing  how  people's  perception  of  commu- 
nism changes  when  they  become  owners  of 
property." 

Dhanabalan  is  one  of  the  rising  young 
Southeast  Asian  leaders  with  whom  our  six- 
member  congressional  delegation  has  talked 
since  arriving  in  this  region  a  few  days  ago. 
All  emphasized  the  importance  of  ASEAN. 

"It's  like  Benjamin  Franklin  said— we've 
got  to  hang  together  or  we'll  all  hang  sepa- 
rately," one  official  observed. 

ASEAN  was  organized  in  1967  by  Singa- 
pore, Indonesia,  the  Philippines.  Malaysia 
and  Thailand,  the  five  countries  that  sit 
astride  the  vital  sea  lanes  linking  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  area  is  obvious  from  even  a 
glance  at  the  map. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  ASEAN  has 
been  an  unlikely  collection  of  partners. 
While  the  nations  share  the  same  part  of 
the  world,  they  are  marked  by  important 
differences. 

Tiny  Singapore  has  2.4  million  people  in 
only  224  square  miles— roughly  equivalent 
to  combining  the  populations  of  Dallas  and 
Tarrant  Counties  into  a  nation  smaller  in 
size  then  either  of  them.  Yet  Singapore's 
near-by  ASEAN  neighbor,  Indonesia,  has 
150  million  people  and  sprawls  across  a 
chain  of  islands  which  stretches  almost 
from  Australia  to  Indochina. 

Of  the  five  nations,  only  Thailand  has 
never  been  a  colony  of  some  more  powerful 
nation.  Singapore,  the  most  affluent  though 
smallest  of  the  five  and  its  gargantuan 
neighbor.  Indonesia,  are  the  only  two  that 
do  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
mainland  China. 

Thailand  and  the  Philippines  have  securi- 
ty treaties  with  the  United  States,  while 
Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  are  offi- 
cially nonaligned. 

Despite  these  differences,  the  ASEAN  na- 
tions discovered  long  ago  they  had  one 
thing  in  common. 

"They  see  the  Russian  bear— and  its 
scares  them,"  said  Harry  Thoyer,  the  one- 
time newspaperman  who  has  been  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Singapore  since  1980.'  "And 
they're  only  slightly  less  wary  of  the  Red 
Chinese." 

It  was  foreboding  enough  for  the  ASELAN 
nations  to  watch  the  Soviets  establish  refu- 
eling and  reconnaissance  bases  in  Vietnam 
in  the  1960s. 

Their  apprehensions  tightened  when  the 
Americans  abandoned  Vietnam  tmd  when 
the  United  States  established  formal  diplo- 
matic ties  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

"A  lot  of  people  here  were  afraid  your 
country  was  going  to  turn  this  part  of  the 
world  over  to  another  local  sheriff, "  our  vis- 
iting congressional  delegation  was  told. 
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But  whAt  really  mftde  ASEAN  officials' 
hair  stand  on  end  was  Vietnam's  Soviet- 
backed  Invasion  of  Camtx>dia  In  1978. 

Today  an  estimated  160.000  Vietnamese 
troops  occupy  Cambodia.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Cambodians.  Heeing  the  repressive 
communist  regime,  have  escaped  Into  neigh- 
boring Thailand.  The  United  Slates  has 
been  providing  humanitarian  help  for  these 
refugees,  but  they  still  pose  an  enormous 
problem  for  Thailand  and  Its  partners. 

Fearing  their  nations,  too.  might  become 
targets  of  Soviet-supported  Invasions,  the 
ASEAN  countries  got  busy.  While  originally 
formed  as  only  an  economic  and  social  orga- 
nization. ASEAN  began  working  quietly  on 
the  diplomatic  and  trade  fronts  to  put  pres- 
sure on  Vietnam  to  withdraw  from  Cambo- 
dia. 

Through  these  efforts  the  ASEAN  part- 
ners have  succeeded  in  preventing  U.N.  rec- 
ognition of  the  communist  puppets  in  Cam- 
bodia. They  also  have  given  solid  support  to 
three  guerrilla  groups  fighting  the  Red  in- 
vaders. 

In  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  capital  of  Malaysia, 
our  congressional  group  quietly  received  the 
word  that  a  formal  congressional  declara- 
tion of  support  for  the  ASEAN  position  on 
Cambodia  would  be  welcomed.  We  promised 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  our  colleagues 
when  we  return  to  Washington. 

What  the  ASEAN  partners  definitely  do 
not  want,  however,  is  for  the  United  States 
to  try  to  elbow  its  way  Into  a  formal  role  in 
ASEAN. 

"We  are  nonaligned,'*  one  official  said, 
"but  it  is  important  for  you  to  remember  we 
are  nonaligned  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States. " 

This  is  the  same  message  we  got  in  Singa- 
pore from  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  outspoken  prime 
minister  of  Singapore  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  statesmen  in  the  Far  East. 

■You  don't  need  formal  allies  here— you 
need  friends,"  he  said. 

In  straight-from-the-shoulder-language. 
Lee  criticized  America  for  its  clumsiness  in 
exercising  its  muscle  as  a  world  power,  and 
yet  he  admitted  our  reluctance  Is  one  reason 
he  thinlts  so  highly  of  our  country. 

•I  like  Americans. "  he  said.  "I  like  your 
idealism.  You  don't  use  and  exploit  your 
power.  That's  what  makes  you  so  different 
from  the  brutal  Soviets.  We  only  hope  you 
can  learn  in  the  shorter  time  given  to  you 
what  it  took  the  British  three  centuries  to 
learn." 

But  Lee.  along  with  other  ASEAN  leaders, 
expressed  fear  the  United  SUtes  lacks  the 
patience  and  resolve  to  win  a  prolonged  Ide- 
ological battle  with  the  communists.  If  we 
do  not.  Lee  said.  Southeast  Asia  eventually 
will  be  swallowed. 

Everywhere  we  go.  that  Is  the  main  appre- 
hension among  friends  of  our  country.  They 
believe  in  the  purity  of  our  motives.  They 
know  and  appreciate  our  generosity,  but 
they  don't  have  much  faith  in  our  persist- 
ence. 

They  fear  we  lack  the  patience  to  stick 
out  the  long  struggle.  The  communists,  they 
say.  count  on  losing  patience,  as  we've  done 
in  other  situations,  and  leaving  Southeast 
Asia  to  them. 

"For  you.  this  would  be  only  the  shrinking 
of  your  influence."  Lee  said,  "for  us,  it  is  life 
or  death."* 
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HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  six  recently 
published  articles  on  sub-Saharan 
Africa  written  by  Nicholas  D.  Kristof. 
a  Rhodes  scholar  from  Yamhill.  Oreg.: 
[Prom  the  Oregonlan,  May  25.  1982] 
Face  Bleak  Future  or  Disease.  Hunger 

(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 
Bobo  Dioulasso.  Upper  Volta.— This 
evening,  like  every  evening,  the  ragged  chil- 
dren will  gather  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
warmth  and  cheer  of  the  restaurant  at- 
tached to  the  Hotel  de  la  Palx.  When  a 
guest  has  pushed  away  his  plate,  a  child  will 
rush  In  and  scoop  any  leftovers  into  a  tin 
can.  It  is  his  only  dinner,  and  If  he  Is  lucky 
he  will  get  It  without  a  cuff  from  the  man- 
ager. 

In  neighboring  Mali,  the  poverty  is  even 
more  wrenching.  Lepers  are  everywhere,  ex- 
tending hands  with  only  stubs  for  fingers, 
pleading  for  a  coin.  River  blindness  has 
struck  10  percent  of  the  population  in  some 
areas— including  the  father  of  10-year-old 
Sharza  in  Bamako.  Each  evening.  Sharza 
leads  her  father  past  the  open  mtmholes 
and  gaping  sewers  to  the  Bar  Berry,  where 
she  imploringly  goes  from  table  to  table 
asking  for  money. 

These  are  two  of  the  poorest  countries  of 
the  world,  landlocked  under  the  Sahara 
Desert  in  West  Africa,  where  a  walk 
through  any  village  is  a  numbing  kaleido- 
scope of  suffering  and  destitution— yet 
tinged,  too.  with  the  dignity  of  the  healthy 
villagers  and  the  excited  laughter  of  chil- 
dren upon  seeing  a  stranger. 

The  people  of  this  Sahel  region,  tucked 
beneath  the  Sahara,  always  face  the  pros- 
pect of  starvation  if  the  rains  do  not  come. 
And.  in  the  terrible  drought  of  the  early 
1970s,  many  did  starve  and  cattle  herds  were 
wiped  out.  Now  those  haunting  photos  of 
emaciated  children  are  off  the  front  pages, 
and  the  cattle  herds  are  back  to  their  pre- 
drought  numbers,  but  otherwise  not  much 
has  changed. 

In  a  land  where  everything  depends  upon 
the  uncertain  weather,  the  only  certainty  Is 
that  there  will  be  another  drought,  with 
more  starvation.  The  only  question  is  when. 
■'Droughts  are  a  part  of  this  country, " 
said  one  diplomat  in  Bamako,  Mali.  "The 
big  drought  a  few  years  ago  wasn't  the  first, 
and  it  sure  as  hell  won't  be  the  last.  Every 
few  decades,  there  has  been  a  great  drought, 
for  as  long  as  we  can  trace." 

Not  much  has  been  done,  or  can  be  done, 
to  prevent  tragedy  when  the  next  drought 
comes.  It  is  a  process  of  nature,  and  the 
risks  can  be  averted  only  slowly,  by  building 
the  economy  and  improving  the  infrastruc- 
ture, as  well  as  changing  people's  lifestyles. 
The  next  drought,  experts  say,  probably 
will  be  almost  as  devastating  as  before. 

Even  when  the  rains  come.  life  is  a  strug- 
gle. The  statistics  give  only  a  hint  of  the 
human  suffering  they  represent:  In  Mali, 
per  capita  income  is  about  $140  per  year. 
Life  expectancy  is  43  years,  adult  literacy  is 
'0  percent,  and  there  are  25.000  Malians  for 
every  doctor.  In  some  areas,  half  the  chil- 
dren die  before  the  age  of  five  years;  many 


other  diseases  and  parasites  sap  the  vitality 
of  people  without  killing  them. 

Near  Mahlna.  Mall,  the  villagers  bathe 
and  swim  and  play  in  a  tributary  of  the  Sen- 
egal River.  Girls  scrub  their  squealing 
younger  brothers,  and  mothers  wade  knee- 
deep  to  do  the  laundry  on  a  rock.  They  have 
no  choice,  for  the  river  Is  the  only  place  to 
bathe  and  scrub. 

But  the  river  Is  teeming  with  the  blood 
flukes  that  cause  bilharzia.  an  extremely 
painful  condition  caused  by  worms  that 
Invade  the  body  and  lay  eggs  repeatedly.  It 
is  a  fact  of  life  that  many  of  the  villagers 
will  get  bilharzia.  hookworm  or  river  blind- 
ness. They  must  wash  some  time,  and  if 
they  didn't,  that  would  only  increase  their 
chance  of  getting  leprosy. 

Economic  performance  in  Mali  and  Upper 
Volta  has  been  poor— per  capita  Income 
grew  an  average  of  1.1.  percent  in  Mall  in 
the  '60s  and  '708.  in  Upper  Volta  the  fugure 
was  only  0.3  percent.  There  has  been  talk 
that  these  are  perpetual  basket  cases, 
beyond  hope,  and  that  Western  help  should 
instead  be  focused  on  countries  in  the  inter- 
mediate poor  range  that  perhaps  can  be 
pulled  out  of  the  mire  of  poverty. 

But  Upper  Volta  and  Mali  should  not  be 
basket  cases,  for  they  do  have  resources. 
Mall  was  a  net  cereals  exporter  until  the 
drought,  and  in  some  areas  the  soil  is  fertile. 
■The  Ismd  resources  are  good  enough  that 
Mall  should  be  feeding  itself,  and  probably 
several  of  Its  neighbors,  too. "  said  one  West- 
em  expert  in  Bamako. 

Despite  the  region's  reputation  for  aridity, 
the  rain  does  fall  here- in  violent  tropical 
storms  that  wash  out  the  roads  and  carry 
off  the  scarce  topsoil.  Bamako  gets  40 
Inches  of  rainfall  a  year  and  even  Timbuktu, 
the  gateway  to  the  Sahara,  gets  about  10 
inches.  Much  of  the  region  gets  alx)ut  the 
same  rainfall  as  the  grain  belt  of  the  United 
States— about  30  inches— and  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  Mali  and  Upper  Volta  could  be  the 
breadbasket  of  West  Africa. 

The  catch  is  that  although  the  average 
rainfall  may  be  comparable,  the  rain  in  the 
Sahel  is  sporadic  and  undependable.  It  all 
falls  In  a  brief  rainy  season,  and  the  amount 
can  vary  enormously  from  year  to  year.  In 
the  dry  season,  village  wells  often  dry  up.  so 
that  women  must  walk  15  miles  or  farther 
each  way  to  fetch  water  on  their  heads. 

Much  of  the  land  could  be  irrigated  from 
the  Niger  and  Volta  rivers— rice  has  grown 
well  in  Irrigated  areas  here— but  the  capital 
is  not  available  to  build  irrigation  systems. 
And  in  some  projects,  management  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel have  ruined  useful  programs. 

For  example,  a  U.S.  aid  program  provided 
irrigation  pumps  to  a  wheatgrowing  area 
near  Dire.  Mali,  doubling  the  productivity 
of  the  land  and  quadrupling  the  amount  of 
land  one  person  could  farm.  But  the  project 
is  being  dismantled  because  of  local  manage- 
ment problems. 

The  gpverrunent  themselves  have  some- 
times been  impediments  to  economic 
growth.  Western  diplomats  say.  The  Malian 
government  for  a  long  time  paid  producers 
low  prices  and  pocketed  the  difference  when 
the  crops  were  sold.  That  dampened  the  in- 
centive to  produce;  only  this  year  were  pro- 
ducer prices  belatedly  raised  to  reasonable 
levels. 

Furthermore,  government  corruption  is 
endemic  in  the  area,  so  that  a  traveler  from 
Bobo  Dioulasso  to  Bamako  must  pay  bribes 
at  more  than  a  dozen  roadblocks  along  the 
way.  At  other  times,  soldiers  have  hijacked 
gasoline  trucks  to  get  fuel,  with  the  result 
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that  the  oU  companies  no  longer  serve  some 
areas. 

Another  constraint  on  productivity  has 
been  the  poverty  and  poor  health.  The  blind 
and  the  lepers  cannot  contribute  to  the 
economy,  and  the  many  others  with  ener- 
vating parasites  or  diseases  can  work  only 
listlessly. 

"The  guy  who  can't  stand  up  in  his  field 
because  his  legs  are  painful  from  Guinea 
worm  isn't  going  to  weed  his  field."  one  dip- 
lomat said.  "And  if  he  can't  weed  his  field, 
the  millet  won't  grow." 

It  is  a  vicious  circle.  Mall  and  Upper  Volta 
have  enormous  agricultural  potential  for 
both  irrigated  and  dryland  farming.  But 
they  caimot  tap  It  because  they  don't  have 
the  capital.  And  because  they  cannot  tap 
their  resources,  they  remain  dreadfully 
poor,  and  the  government  remains  corrupt 
and  the  t>eople  remain  locked  In  a  tenuous 
struggle  for  survival.* 
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HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  summer  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina lost  one  of  its  truly  great  men. 
The  death  of  Milton  Faust  saddened 
all,  as  best  exemplified  by  the  article 
which  appeared  in  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Salisbury  Post,  and  I 
wish  it  included  following  my  remarks 
for  all  to  read. 

"Uncle  Mlltie"  as  he  was  known  to 
so  many  died  a  young  man  at  the  age 
of  69.  He  was  an  ordained  I*resbyteri- 
an  minister,  and  served  in  many 
churches  before  becoming  the  chap- 
lain of  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Salis- 
bury. N.C.  in  1945.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion until  his  retirement,  but  the  truth 
is  that  Milton  Faust  never  retired 
from  that  which  he  did  best— bringing 
hope  and  happiness  to  all  he  met. 

Upon  his  death  it  seems  that  every- 
one had  a  story  to  tell  of  the  differ- 
ence Milton  had  made  to  their  lives. 
He  was  an  historian,  a  teacher,  a  hu- 
morist, and  a  lover  of  people.  His  dedi- 
cation to  his  work  and  to  his  God  was 
an  example  of  his  community.  No  pa- 
tient at  the  'VA  hospital  could  fail  to 
feel  better  after  a  visit  from  this  re- 
markable man.  And  his  intellect  and 
wit  served  as  an  inspiration  to  young 
and  old  alike. 

The  list  of  community.  State  and 
National  organizations  to  which 
Milton  Faust  gave  his  time  and  energy 
seems  endless.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed,  but  the  legacy  of  love  and 
dedication  he  left  in  each  of  us  will 
make  us  better  people  for  having 
known  him.  I  only  hope  that  his  lovely 
wife,  Anna,  and  their  fine  children  can 
find  comfort  in  the  many  friends  who 
are  remembering  the  Pausts  in  their 
prayers. 

The  article  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Salisbury  Post  (N.C.)  July  23, 

1983] 

Were  We— or  Milton— Richer? 

(By  Jason  Lesley) 

The  richest  man  in  Salisbury  died  this 
week. 

Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  people  richer  in 
terms  of  money  than  Milton  Faust.  He 
wasn't  selfish  enough  to  accumulate  more 
wealth  than  he  needed  for  his  family  to  live 
comfortably.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  see  another  man  richer  in  friends, 
happier  in  the  Joy  of  living  or  more  dedicat- 
ed to  helping  others  than  he  was. 

"Uncle  Mlltie,"  as  he  always  wrote  on  his 
name  tag  at  Clvitan  conventions,  regularly 
brought  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  The  Post 
newsroom  when  he  came  in  with  a  news 
Item  from  the  VA  Hospital,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Clvitan  Club  or  any  of  a  half 
dozen  churches  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
guest  speaker. 

God  gave  Milton  Faust  something  that 
the  rest  of  us  didn't  get.  He  had  a  disposi- 
tion that  would  bring  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
Mt.  Rushmore. 

He  had  wit  and  he  liked  a  joke — even  if  it 
was  on  him. 

He  was  Ideal  to  be  a  chaplain,  first  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  later  at  the  VA  hospital.  I 
can't  imagine  a  lonely  soldier  or  a  sad  pa- 
tient not  feeling  a  little  better  after  a  visit 
with  him. 

He  breathed  life  and  vitality  into  Franklin 
Presbyterian  Church.  Later,  he  founded  a 
new  church,  John  Calvin  Presbyterian,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  VA  Hospital.  I've 
always  thought  he  had  the  patients  there  In 
mind  when  he  built  that  church.  He  left 
John  Calvin  to  give  his  beloved  servicemen 
all  his  time  as  VA  chaplain. 

Friends  talked  about  him  Thursday  when 
the  Salisbury  Civitans  gathered  for  lunch  at 
the  Holiday  Inn. 

Some  were  just  getting  the  news.  Milton 
had  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  had  been 
taken  to  Charlotte  for  surgery.  As  he  was 
rolled  away  to  the  operating  room.  Milton 
told  a  couple  of  his  closest  friends  and 
family  members  to  "be  of  good  cheer. "  He 
must  have  said  that  favorite  phrase  a  mil- 
lion times. 

Doctors  found  a  tear  In  his  heart  causing 
a  leakage  of  blood.  Four  hours  of  surgery 
couldn't  save  him. 

It  was  one  on  those  sudden,  shocking 
deatlis  that  people  refuse  to  believe  until 
they  can  see  it  In  the  paper.  It  seems  that 
Milton  had  just  talked  with  or  joked  with  or 
visited  with  half  the  people  in  Salisbury.  Ev- 
eryone was  stunned. 

Some  couldn't  talk  about  their  loss. 

Others  knew  that  Milton  died  just  the 
way  he  would  have  wanted— quickly.  "He 
wouldn't  have  wanted  anybody  to  have  had 
to  wait  on  him,"  one  friend  said. 

J.  C.  Ritchie  recalled  that  Milton  had  wor- 
ried about  the  Clvitan  Club  bulletin  being 
printed,  even  after  he  had  been  taken  to  the 
hospital.  He  had  his  son,  Eric,  deliver  the  in- 
formation to  the  printer  and  wanted  to  be 
sure  J.C.  would  pick  up  the  printed  bulletins 
in  time  for  the  club  meeting  Thursday. 
""Here  he  was  In  the  hospital,"  Ritchie  said, 
"and  he  was  worried  about  that  bulletin. 
But  he  was  that  way  about  everything— to- 
tally dedicated." 

Jim  Foil  said  that  Milton  would  visit  his 
car  dealership  regularly  years  ago  and  he 
would  sometimes  show  up  at  6  a.m.  to  have 
breakfast  with  Foil  and  his  employees  at 
the  East  Innes  Cafe.  Foil  got  a  laugh  out  of 
Milton  for  the  better  part  of  50  years  over 
his  "'career"  as  a  boxer. 
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"'Milton  was  a  Golden  Gloves  boxer  when 
he  was  at  Catawba,"  Foil  said.  "He  went 
down  to  Charlotte  to  fight  and  just  got  the 
living  tar  beaten  out  of  him.  It  was  so  bad 
his  roommate  threw  In  the  towel  to  stop  It. 
Well,  I've  called  him  Milton  "Bum  Bum' 
Faust  ever  since  and  he  would  always 
chuckle  about  It." 

Marcelle  Williams,  the  school  board 
member,  said  he  and  Milton  did  quite  a  bit 
of  traveling  and  one  Incident  at  the  airport 
in  Atlanta  exemplified  his  kind-hearted 
ways. 

"We  were  coming  back  from  Portland, 
Ore.,"  Williams  said,  and  our  plane  had  to 
circle  the  field  at  Atlanta  so  long  that  we 
missed  our  connecting  flight.  My  wife  and  I 
got  bumped  off  the  last  plane  to  Charlotte 
but  Milton  got  a  seat.  He  saw  this  young 
woman  who  had  also  been  bumped  and 
learned  that  she  was  trying  to  get  home  to 
her  father's  funeral.  Milton  was  already  on 
the  plane  but  he  got  off  and  told  them  to 
give  his  seat  to  the  girl  sind  he  would  stay 
behind. 

""The  airlines  put  us  up  in  a  motel  that 
night  and  there  came  a  knock  at  our  door.  It 
was  Milton,  carrying  a  Coca-Cola  and  a  7-Up 
and  joking  that  he  had  come  to  mix  us  up  a 
couple  of  "drinks.' " 

Roger  Morrow,  chaplain  at  the  VA  appre- 
ciated the  Faust  wit  as  much  as  anyone.  He 
fell  victim  to  it  more  than  once. 

"I  needed  some  surgery  right  after  I  came 
to  the  VA  here. "  Morrow  said.  And  Faust 
was  visiting  me  the  morning  that  I  was  to  go 
to  surgery.  They  were  taking  me  down  the 
hall  to  the  operating  room  and  Faust  and 
the  doctor  were  walking  with  me.  Faust  says 
to  the  surgeon,  "I  believe  you  are  a  Roman 
Catholic,  aren't  you.  Doc?"  And  the  doctor 
said  yes.  "Well,  I  want  you  to  know  this  is  a 
Protestant  minister.  Remember  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  as  you  cut  on  him." 

Morrow  remembered  another  Incident 
when  Milton  and  a  group  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  came  to  his  house  for  a  Christmas 
dinner.  ""There  was  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  over 
the  kitchen  door  and  Milton  laid  one  of  the 
grandest  kisses  on  my  wife,  Nancy,  that  I've 
ever  seen,"  Morrow  said.  "She  turned  red  as 
could  be,  and  I  told  Milton  that  I  sure 
wished  he  hadn't  done  that.  Up  until  then 
she  had  been  a  contented  wife." 

Nearly  everyone,  it  seemed  this  week,  had 
a  kind  word  for  Milton  Faust  and  though  a 
specific  story  might  not  come  to  mind  as  I 
talked  with  his  friends  they  all  had  felt  the 
radiance  of  his  love  and  had  been  made 
better  people  by  knowing  him. 

We'll  try  to  "be  of  good  cheer. "  Milton. 
But  it  won't  be  easy  t(x)ay.« 


LITERARY  VIEWS  OP  ANIMAL 
RESEARCH 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  animals  in  research.  Most  of 
that  material  has  been  from  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  communities. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  literary 
expressions  of  sentiment  on  the  topic. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
two  such  works,  a  poem,    "Rags,"  by 
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Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  and  an  essay, 
"Eulogy  on  the  Dog,"  by  George  Q. 
Vest: 

Raos 
(By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke) 
We  called  him    Rags. "  He  waa  Just  a  cur. 

But  twice,  on  the  Western  Line, 
That  little  old  bunch  of  faithful  fur 

Had  offered  his  life  for  mine. 
And  all  that  he  got  was  bones  and  bread. 

Or  the  leavings  of  soldier-grub. 
But  he"d  give  his  heart  for  a  pat  on  the 
head. 
Or  a  friendly  tickle  and  rub. 
And  Rags  got  home  with  the  regiment. 

And  then.  In  the  breaking  away- 
Well,  whether  they  stole  him,  or  whether 
he  went, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
But  we  mustered  out,  some  to  beer  and 
gruel. 
And  some  to  sherry  and  shad. 
And  I  went  back  to  the  Sawbones  School, 

Where  I  still  was  an  undergrad. 
One  day  they  took  us  budding  M.D.'s 

To  one  of  those  Institutes 
Where  they  demonstrate  every  new  disease 

By  means  of  bisected  brutes. 
They  had  one  animal  tacked  and  tied 

And  slit  like  a  full-dressed  fish. 
With  his  vitals  pumping  away  inside 

As  pleasant  as  one  might  wish. 
1  stopped  to  look  like  the  rest,  of  course. 

And  the  beasts  eyes  levelled  mine 
His  short  tail  thumped  with  a  feeble  force. 

And  he  uttered  a  tender  whine. 
It  was  Rags,  yes  Rags!  who  was  martyred 
there. 
Who  was  quartered  and  crucified. 
And  he  whined  that  whine  which  Is  doggish 
prayer 
And  he  licked  my  hand— and  died. 
And  I  was  no  l>etter  in  part  nor  whole 
Then  the  gang  I  was  found  among. 
And  his  innocent  blood  was  on  the  soul 

Which  he  blessed  with  his  dying  tongue. 
Well!  I've  seen  men  go  to  courageous  death 

In  the  air.  on  sea,  on  land! 
But  only  a  dog  would  spend  his  breath 

In  a  kiss  for  his  murderer's  hand. 
And  if  there's  no  Heaven  for  love  like  that. 

For  such  four-legged  fealty— weU! 
If  I  have  any  choice,  I  tell  you  flat, 
I'll  take  my  chance  in  hell. 

Eulogy  on  the  Dog 
(By  Senator  George  C.  Vest) 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  The  best  friend  a 
man  has  in  the  world  may  turn  against  him 
and  become  his  enemy.  His  son  and  daugh- 
ter that  he  has  reared  with  loving  care  may 
become  ungrateful.  Those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us.  those  whom  we  trust  with 
our  happiness  and  our  good  name,  may 
become  traitors  to  their  faith.  The  money 
that  a  man  has  he  may  lose.  It  flies  away 
from  him  when  he  may  need  it  most.  Man's 
reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  moment  of 
111  considered  action.  The  people  who  are 
prone  to  fall  on  their  knees  and  do  us  honor 
when  success  is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to 
throw  the  stone  of  malice  when  failure  set- 
tles its  cloud  upon  our  heads.  The  absolute- 
ly unselfish  friend  a  man  may  have  in  this 
selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deserts 
him,  the  one  that  never  proves  ungrateful 
or  treacherous,  is  his  dog. 

A  man's  dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity 
and  poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He 
will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground,  when  the 
wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow  drives 
fiercely,  if  only  he  may  be  near  his  masters 
side.  He  will  kiss  the  hand  that  has  no  food 
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to  offer,  he  will  lick  ihe  wounds  and  sores 
that  come  In  encounter  with  the  roughness 
of  the  world.  He  guards  the  sleep  of  his 
pauper  master  as  if  he  were  a  prince. 

When  all  other  friends  desert,  he  remains. 
When  riches  takes  wings  and  reputation 
falls  to  pieces  he  is  as  constant  In  his  love  as 
the  sun  in  Its  Journey  through  the  heavens. 
If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  out- 
cast into  the  world,  friendless  and  homeless, 
the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  accompanying  him.  to  guard 
against  dtmger,  to  fight  against  his  enemies, 
and  when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes,  and 
death  takes  his  master  in  its  embrace  and 
his  body  is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no 
matter  If  all  other  friends  pursue  their  way. 
there  by  his  graveside  will  the  noble  dog  be 
found,  his  head  between  his  paws  and  his 
eyes  sad,  but  open  in  alert  watchfulness, 
faithful  and  true  even  to  death.* 


September  21,  1983 


COMMON  DEFENSE  BURDEN 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 


•  Mr.    PEASE.    Mr.    Speaker,    it    has 
become  tjuite  apparent  that  through 
the  years  our  allies  have  neglected  to 
assume  their  fair  share  of  the  common 
defense    burden.    From    Denmark    to 
Japan,  pleas  for  greater  allied  exer- 
tions in  military  preparedness  are  get- 
ting little  response.   A   1983  Defense 
Department  report  on  allied  commit- 
ments to  defense  spending  shows  that 
the  total  defense  burden  of  NATO  and 
Japan  is  not  equitably  distributed.  In 
both  situations,  the  United  States  has 
contributed  more  than  its  fair  share 
while   others   have   continued   to   de- 
crease their  contributions.  The  report 
stated  that  in  1982,  nine  members  of 
NATO  failed  to  achieve  the  3-percent 
annual  increase  they  had  earlier  com- 
mitted   themselves    to.    The    defense 
spending    report    also    indicated    that 
Japan's    burden-sharing    performance 
remains  extremely  disappointing.  The 
continuation     of     such     unequitable 
burden-sharing     arrangements     holds 
severe   implications   for   international 
security    and    serves    to    weaken    the 
allies'  collective  resolve. 

There  are  great  complexities  in 
measuring  the  contributions  to  the 
common  defense.  The  very  selection  of 
measuring  devices  depends  heavily  on 
subjective  considerations  that  can  vary 
according  to  differing  national  histori- 
cal experiences,  threat  perceptions, 
world  roles,  ideological  assumptions, 
and  concepts  of  security.  However, 
when  everything  has  cleared,  what 
allies  have  committed  to  doing  for  the 
common  defense, compared  with  what 
they  have  actually  provided,  deter- 
mines their  relative  burden-sharing 
contributions. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  estab- 
lished a  collective  security  partner- 
ship. The  purpose  of  the  partnership 
was  to  insure  the  members'  security 
and  facilitate  European  economic  de- 


velopment by  dispersing  the  total  de- 
fense burden  among  many.  In  1978, 
the  NATO  partnership  committed 
itself  to  annually  increase  defense  by  3 
percent  after  inflation.  Since  1978, 
only  two  countries,  the  United  States 
and  Luxembourg,  have  kept  their 
promise.  The  Defense  Department's 
report  on  allied  defense  contributions 
Indicated  that  in  1982  nine  countries- 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, and  Turkey— failed  to  achieve  the 
3-percent  increase,  depriving  the 
common  defense  of  $1.6  billion.  More- 
over, the  weighted  average  increases 
for  all  NATO  nations  combined,  ex- 
cluding the  United  States,  has  steadily 
declined,  according  to  the  report. 
These  distressing  facts  indicate  the 
allies'  lack  of  resolve  to  their  commit- 
ments and  the  weakening  of  their  col- 
lective unity. 

Japan's  burden-sharing  performance 
has  been  extremely  distressing.  De- 
spite sometimes  impressive  annual  de- 
fense expenditures,  Japan  started 
from  a  low  base  and  really  never  ap- 
peared ready  to  fully  address  her 
actual  needs.  In  1983,  Japan  increased 
defense  spending  by  5  percent  in  real 
terms,  whereas  the  Japanese  Defense 
Agency  has  repeatedly  stated  a  need 
for  a  7-9-percent  real  increase  if  goals 
of  the  second  5-year  plan  are  to  be  re- 
alized. Japans  defense  forces  continue 
to  lack  modem  equipment  and  there 
appears  to  be  less  than  an  adequate 
amount  of  equipment  and  men  to  suf- 
ficiently defend  her  borders. 

In  1981,  Japan  agreed  to  defend  the 
air/sea  line  of  commimications  out  to 
1,000  miles  from  its  home  islands 
imder  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  between  our  two 
countries.  Japan's  failure  to  fully  ad- 
dress her  military  requirements  de- 
creases the  likelihood  that  this  com- 
mitment will  be  maintained. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  allies 
have  totally  neglected  their  responsi- 
bilities and  commitments.  Many  have 
contributed  positively  in  several  capac- 
ities. Germany  provides  significant 
host-nation  support  such  as  security  of 
U.S.  facilities,  transport,  and  supply 
services.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
provide  general  support  for  storage, 
procurement  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  maintenance  and  utility 
functions.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  United  States  bears  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  defense 
burden. 

The  NATO  alliance  and  the  mutual 
defense  agreement  with  Japan  both 
represent  partnerships.  They  both 
represent  an  agreement  whereby  na- 
tions have  joined  together  in  pursuit 
of  a  common  objective,  mutual  securi- 
ty, and  world  peace.  In  order  to  effec- 
tively operate  as  a  partnership  and 
promote  the  collective  purpose,  each 
member  must  contribute  or  assume  its 
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proportionate  obligations.  Each 
member  must  be  held  accovmtable  for 
its  portion  of  the  total  burden.  NATO 
can  no  longer  expect  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  give  more  than  her  fair 
share.  The  need  for  an  effective  and 
unified  western  alliance  requires  that 
all  our  allies  maintain  their  commit- 
ments and  assume  their  fair  share.  It 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
foimdation  of  our  arrangements  be 
rooted  in  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  common  burden.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  join  me  in  de- 
manding that  our  allies  contribute  eq- 
uitably to  the  common  defense.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  MORATORIUM 
ON  OFFSHORE  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASING 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10  of  this  year,  a  group  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  California  Senators 
and  Congressmen  introduced  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  2059/S.  760— which  would 
legally  establish  the  commitment  of 
California  and  Massachusetts  citizens 
to  the  rational  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's valuable  offshore  hydrocarbons. 
If  enacted.  H.R.  2059  would  exempt 
from  oil  and  gas  leasing  only  4.6  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  offshore  acreage 
proposed  for  leasing  during  the 
coming  4  years. 

H.R.  2059  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  resource-rich  areas  offshore 
California  and  Massachusetts,  but 
would  prohibit  development  in  those 
areas  where  the  benefits  of  developing 
the  minimal  reserves  there  are  out- 
weighed by  the  risks  to  sensitive  coast- 
al environment  and  economies.  The 
bill  would  also  exclude  a  50-mile 
buffer  zone  around  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  tracts  in  and 
at  the  head  of  submarine  canyons  off 
of  Georges  Bank,  and  the  Great  South 
Channel.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
this  legislation  would  not  effect  exist- 
ing development  in  the  productive 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  nor  would  it 
restrict  future  leasing  in  the  promising 
southern  Santa  Maria  Basin  area  off- 
shore California. 

The  bill  has  gathered  overwhelming 
support  from  coastal  legislators, 
county  and  city  officials,  industry  or- 
ganizations, coastal  planning  organiza- 
tions, and  affected  citizens.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  both  California 
Senators  and  33  Members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia House  delegation  and  to  Chair- 
men Whitten  and  Hatfield  support- 
ing a  1-year  moratorium  on  offshore 
leasing  on  these  California  areas  is  in- 
dicative of  the  strong  congressional  at- 
tention focused  on  this  issue.  I  request 
that  it  be  submitted  in  full  into  the 
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Record.  Further.  I  request  that  the 
following  list  of  California  municipal 
governments  and  local  organizations 
expressing  support  for  this  legislation 
be  inserted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  a  balanced  offshore 
drilling  development  policy  which 
weighs  the  potential  benefits  of  off- 
shore drilling  in  areas  impartially 
against  the  economic  and  environmen- 
tal risks  of  such  development.  These 
legislators,  cities,  businessmen,  and 
citizens  certainly  do: 

A.  COUNTIES 

1.  County  of  Humboldt 

2.  County  of  Mendocino 

3.  County  of  Monterey 

4.  County  of  San  Diego 

6.  County  of  San  Luis  Obispo  (Wilson  bill) 

6.  County  of  San  Mateo 

7.  County  of  Santa  Barbara,  Chairman- 
Board  of  Supervisors 

8.  County  of  Santa  Cruz,  Board  of  Super- 
visors 

9.  County  of  Sonoma,  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors 

B.  crriES 

1.  City  of  Atascadero 

2.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Mayor  Tom  Brad- 
ley 

3.  City  of  Oceanside 

4.  City  of  Plsmo  Beach 

5.  City  of  San  Luis  Obispo 

6.  City  of  Santa  Barbara 

7.  City  of  Santa  Cruz 

C.  MULTI -GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Association  of  Monterey  Area  Bay  Gov- 
ernments 

2.  San  Diego  Association  of  Governments 

3.  Southern  California  Association  of  Gov- 
ernments 

D.  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  California  Governor  George  Deukme- 
Jian  (Wilson  bill) 

2.  California  State  Park  Rangers  Associa- 
tion 

3.  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fisherman's 
Associations 

4.  American  Lung  Association  of  Mty.  SLO 
&  Santa  Cruz  Counties 

5.  Action  for  Animal's  Rights 

6.  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Cape  Cod 

7.  Citizens  Coordinate  for  Century  3 

8.  Friends  of  the  Coast,  Bodega  Bay 

9.  Friends  of  the  Earth 

10.  Get  Oil  Out,  Santa  Barbara 

11.  California  Democratic  Party,  Execu- 
tive Board 

12.  NRDC 

13.  Pacific  Grove  Chamber  of  Commerce 

14.  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
(H.R.  6365) 

15.  Sierra  Club,  Loma  Prieta  Chapter 

16.  Sierra  Club,  Santa  Lucia  Chapter 

17.  Tulare  County  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  1,  1983. 
Hon.  Jamie  Whitten, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Whitten:  On  June  29,  the 
House  passed  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Interior  Appropriation 
bill,  which  contained  provisions  temporarily 
exempting  certain  California  areas  from  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leasing.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  include  these 
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important  provisions  In  Its  version  of  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Interior  bill.  Despite— and 
In  response  to— the  Senate  action,  we  reiter- 
ate our  support  for  the  House  efforts  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  certain  California 
offshore  areas  from  the  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental risks  associated  with  oil  and  gas 
leasing,  and  urge  maintaining  the  House  po- 
sition in  conference. 

The  California  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  oil  and  gas  leasing  provisions  in  H.R. 
3363  would  exempt  economically,  environ- 
mentally and  strategically  sensitive  coastal 
areas  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing.  All 
told,  the  California  OCS  provisions  of  H.R. 
3363  would  delete  from  oil  and  gas  leasing 
less  than  2.5%  of  the  billion  OCS  acres 
under  consideration  for  lease  under  the 
Five- Year  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing  plan, 
leaving  over  12  million  acres  offshore  Cali- 
fornia open  for  lease. 

As  the  statements  received  by  the  House 
Interior  Appropriation  Subcommittee  in  Its 
recent  OCS  hearing  attest,  considerable  bi- 
partisan concern  from  local  governments, 
the  State's  tourism  and  fisheries  industries, 
the  military  branches  and  other  coastal 
users  has  been  expressed  over  oil  and  gas 
leasing.  We  are  pleased  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee took  into  consideration  these  con- 
cerns—as well  as  those  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try—in reaching  the  compromise  provisions 
approved  by  the  House. 

While  we  do  not  question  the  need  to  de- 
velop new  domestic  sources  of  oil  and  gas  to 
reduce  our  dependence  upon  foreign  energy 
sources,  we  feel  that  the  economic  necessity 
of  developing  our  domestic  energy  resources 
must  be  balanced  by  our  responsibility  to 
protect  the  military  operations,  economies 
and  environment  along  our  coast.  We  feel 
that  the  California  OCS  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  fiscal  year  1984 
Interior  bill  strike  such  a  balance,  and  urge 
your  support  of  these  provisions  during  the 
House-Senate  conference  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  bills. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
important  matter. 
Sincerely. 
Bill  Lowery.  M.C.;  Pete  Wilson,  U.S.S.: 
Ed  Zschau,  M.C.;  Ron  Packard,  M.C.; 
Don  Edwards.  M.C.;  Henry  A. 
Waxman,  M.C.;  Vic  Fazio,  M.C.;  Sala 
Burton,  M.C:  Leon  E.  Panetta.  M.C.; 
Alan  Cranston,  U.S.S.:  Tony  Coelho. 
M.C;  Jim  Bates,  M.C:  Barbara  Boxer. 
M.C.:  Tom  Lantos.  M.C;  George  E. 
Brown,  M.C;  Doug  Bosco,  M.C;  Julian 
C  Dixon.  M.C;  Pete  Stark,  M.C; 
Richard  Lehman.  M.C;  Mervyn  M. 
Dymally,  M.C;  Edward  R.  Roybal. 
M.C:  George  Miller,  M.C;  Robert 
Matsui,  M.C;  Howard  L.  Herman. 
M.C:  Duncan  Hunter,  M.C;  Gene 
Chappie,  M.C;  Mel  Levine,  M.C;  Tony 
Beilenson.  M.C:  Matthew  Martinez, 
M.C:  Ronald  V.  Dellums.  M.C:  Jerry 
M.  Patterson,  M.C:  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins, M.C:  Al  McCandless,  M.C; 
Robert  Badham,  M.C;  Norman 
Mineta,  M.C* 
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H.R.  3790 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Jones  and  I  recently 
Introduced  H.R.  3790.  which  requires 
that  annual  adjustments  In  both  non- 
means-tested  automatic  outlay  pro- 
grams and  tax  Indexing  be  tied  to  a  2- 
percent  trigger  and  only  that  amount 
over  a  2-percent  Increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  be  awarded.  We  be- 
lieve this  2-percent  solution  is  a  viable, 
equitable,  and  relatively  painless  way 
to  reduce  the  projected  deficits. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  chart  which  reveals  the  pro- 
jected savings  from  H.R.  3790: 
Savings  /rom  modification  of  Federal  non- 
means-tested  entitlement  programs 
(In  biUlonsl 

1985 ™ 3  25 

1986 7.70 

1987 12.30 

1988 16.90 

1989 21.60 

1990 25.30 

Total 87.05 

Savings  from  modification  of  tax  indexing 
[In  billions] 

1985 •- 2.4 

1986 »•» 

1987 .. 1 1  * 

1988 "0 

1989 23.9 

1990 31.3 

Total *2.6 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  reduce  the  deficits  by  $179.6  bil- 
lion over  the  6-year  period.  I  believe  a 
reduction  of  this  magnitude  would 
have  a  positive  effect  on  interest  rates 
and  the  long-term  health  of  our  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sooner  or  later  we  are 
going  to  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
confront  these  projected  deficits.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  do  it  sooner  than  later, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  concur 
and  join  us  by  cosponsoring  H.R. 
3790.* 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS CANNOT  AFFORD  NEW 
FEDERALISM 


JMI 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Princeton  study  of  the  1982  budget 
cuts  concluded  that  overall  most 
States  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
maintain  service  levels  in  the  face  of 
the  Federal  cuts.  To  understand  the 
impact  of  New  Federalism,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  the  historical  role  of  the 
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Federal  Government  in  providing 
these  service  programs.  A  thesis  on 
New  Federalism  written  recently  by 
my  son  describes  this  in  detail  and  I 
want  to  share  this  information  with 
my  colleagues: 

•New  Federalism"  Proposal  Considered 

It  is  Important  to  understand  the  major 
arguments  for  why  the  'New  Federalism  " 
proposal  would  lead  to  a  significant  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  state  and  local  pro- 
grams addressing  public  infrastructure  and 
human  welfare  needs.  Under  the  proposal, 
many  state  and  local  governments  would 
lack  the  financial  resources  to  maintain  the 
turned  back  program  responsibilities,  while 
others  would  lack  the  political  Initiative. 

Federal  Involvement  in  these  program 
areas  grew  precisely  because  of  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  lower  level  institutions 
to  address  needs  deemed  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  'New  Federalism"  does  not  ad- 
dress the  criteria  and  concerns  that 
spawned  the  increased  federal  role,  and 
would  probably  exacerbate  these  concerns. 

This  section  is  divided  into  three  parts 
corresponding  to  three  main  criteria  for  the 
historical  development  of  an  increased  fed- 
eral role  for  these  programs:  vertical  fiscal 
imbalance  between  the  federal  and  slate/ 
local  levels,  horizontal  fiscal  imbalance  be- 
tween and  within  states,  and  providing  for 
spillover  and  redistributive  services.'  The 
first  two  criteria  involve  the  fiscal  problems 
of  state  and  local  governments  in  maintain- 
ing public  services,  while  the  third  criteria 
explains  why  these  two  types  of  public  serv- 
ices have  required  political  initiative  from 
the  federal  government. 

Each  part  will  briefly  explain  the  criteria 
and  why  the  federal  governments  involve- 
ment has  been  necessary  historically.  Then, 
the  "New  Federalism"  proposal  will  be  as- 
sessed In  terms  of  these  criteria  with  evi- 
dence from  recent  studies  and  surveys  indi- 
cating   its    likely    impact    provided    where 

available. 

VERTICAL  fiscal  IMBALANCE 

The  fiscal  structure  for  providing  public 
services  can  be  divided  into  two  main  func- 
tions: expenditure  responsibilities  and  reve- 
nue-raising capacity.  A  vertical  fiscal  imbal- 
ance results  when  one  level  of  government 
has  too  many  expenditure  responsibilities 
and  too  little  revenue-raising  capacity  as 
compared  to  the  other  levels  of  government. 

Federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
has  grown  historically  because  the  national 
government  has  had  the  largest  revenue- 
raising  capacity  while  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  had  the  largest  expenditure 
responsibilities  for  domestic  public  services. 
In  explaining  the  necessity  for  sharing  fed- 
eral revenues  with  the  states,  former  Coun- 
cil of  Economics  Advisor  chairman  Walter 
Heller  said.  "...  prosperity  gives  the  na- 
tional government  the  affluence  and  the 
local  governments  the  effluents.'' 

Even  as  federal  grants-in-aid  have  in- 
creased tremendously,  state  and  local  ex- 
penditure responsibilities  have  grown  faster 
than  their  ability  to  pay  for  them. 

Although  it  is  much  easier  for  the  nation- 
al government  to  increase  its  revenues  each 
year  than  for  state-local  governments  to  do 
so.  the  burden  of  increased  demand  (and  ex- 
penses) for  public  services  rests  primarily  at 
the  doors  of  the  lower  jurisdictions.  The 
result  is  that  the  ability  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  meet  public  demands  goes 
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down  while  their  dependence  on  federal 
funds  and  Indebtedness  increase,  despite 
substantial  revenue  increases  through  cou- 
rageous tax  enactments.' 

The  fiscal  plight  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  worsened  during  the  first  years 
of  the  Reagan  administration  due  to  re- 
duced federal  aid  and  the  economic  reces- 
sion. According  to  a  New  York  Times  survey 
taken  a  month  before  the  Presidents  State 
of  the  Union  Address,  many  state  and  local 
governments  were  increasing  taxes  and  cut- 
ting back  on  basic  public  services  in  order  to 
balance  their  budgets.* 

Unlike  the  federal  government,  "states 
cannot  have  operating  deficits  and  a  five 
percent  balance  is  considered  a  prudent 
cushion."  "  Most  states  estimated  balances 
of  less  than  five  percent  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Like  the  Reagan  administration's  broader 
economic  program,  the  'New  Federalism  " 
would  exacerbate  fiscal  imbalances  between 
the  federal  and  state/local  levels  leading 
the  latter  to  further  reduce  basic  public 
services.  The  proposal  claims  to  give  the 
states  equivalent  revenue  sources  with 
which  the  states  could  finance  their  $50  bil- 
lion in  increased  expenditure  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  largest  revenue  source  would  be  the 
federal  excise  taxes  that  would  be  phased 
out  allowing  states  to  raise  revenue  from 
them.  Many  studies  indicate  that  the  reve- 
nue potential  of  turning  back  such  a  tax 
base  would  be  slight. 

Several  commissions  over  the  course  of 
the  twentieth  century  have  been  set  up  to 
investigate  the  potential  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  turn  back  exclusive  use  of 
selected  tax  bases  to  the  States;  all  have 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  that  the  reve- 
nue potential  from  such  sources  as  the 
amusement  tax  or  other  excise  taxes  i.s 
slight.' 

There  is  a  huge  difference  between  giving 
states  grants,  which  is  money  in  the  )ia:u1, 
and  giving  them  exclusive  room  to  I>  vv  and 
raise  their  own  revenue.  The  tobacco,  alco- 
hol, telephone,  and  oil  industries  would 
almost  certainly  pressure  state  and  local 
governments  to  not  levy  excise  taxes  on 
their  products.  Citizen  tax  revolts  could  also 
make  revenue  collection  difficult.  For  these 
reasons,  the  excise  tax  base  returned  to  the 
states  may  yield  less  revenue  than  projected 
under  the  proposal. 

The  administration's  cost  estimates  that 
show  that  states  would  actually  benefit 
from  the  exchange  of  program  responsibil- 
ities for  revenue  sources  has  been  widely 
disputed.  Congressman  Norman  Mineta 
cites  this  discrepancy: 

Over  the  first  four  years  of  the  program, 
the  Administration  originally  claimed  it 
would  save  states  $20  billion.  Very  credible 
studies  say  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  states 
would  be  more  than  $20  billion— a  misesti- 
mate by  the  Administration  of  more  than 
$40  billion.' 

Embedded  in  the  Reagan  administration's 
figures  for  "New  Federalism "  are  budget 
cuts  in  the  programs."  In  the  first  compo- 
nent, the  "equal  swap",  figures  for  AFDC 
and  Food  Stamps  assume  budget  cuts  that 
had  been  proposed  by  the  administration 
but  not  yet  passed.  Figures  for  Medicaid 
projected  a  10  percent  rate  of  growth  when 
the  historic  rate  of  growth  has  been  16  per- 
cent. The  federal  government,  under  the 
proposal,  would  most  likely  not  cover  the 
"medically  needy",  those  persons  who  are 
not  on  AFDC  or  SSI  but  fall  below  the  pov- 
erty line  because  of  medical  needs.  Current- 
ly,    thirty    states    cover    the     "medically 


needy".  In  the  second  component,  many  of 
the  programs  that  would  be  turned  back  are 
part  of  block  grants  which  the  administra- 
tion pushed  through  Congress  in  1981  with 
significant  budget  cuts.  The  administration 
had  requested  25  percent  reductions  in  all 
the  categorical  grant  programs  that  were 
eventually  grouped  into  the  broader  block 
grants.* 

Thus,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  "New 
Federalism"  would  exacerbate  a  vertical 
fiscal  imbalance  between  the  federal  and 
state/local  level  by  returning  more  expendi- 
ture responsibilities  to  the  lower  levels  than 
revenue-raising  capacity. 

HORIZONTAL  FISCAL  IMBALANCE 

Demand  for  public  services  (expenditure 
responsibilities)  may  vary  greatly  between 
states  and  within  states.  Similarly,  the  tax 
base  (revenue-raising  capacity)  may  also 
vary  greatly  between  and  within  states.  A 
horizontal  fiscal  imbalance  results  when  a 
jurisdiction's  demand  for  public  services 
does  not  correlate  evenly  with  its  tax  base, 
i.e..  when  a  jurisdiction's  expenditure  re- 
sponsibilities exceed  its  ability  to  raise  reve- 
nues to  finance  them.  In  order  to  correct 
this  imbalance,  a  higher  level  of  authority 
must  transfer  resources  from  the  "better 
off"  to  the  "worse  off"  jurisdictions. 

The  federal  government  has  made  some 
attempts  to  match  fiscal  resources  to  public 
service  demand  between  and  within  states. 
In  particular,  the  federal  grant-in-aid 
system  has  targeted  resources  to  '"worse 
off"  state  and  local  governments  in  efforts 
to  establish  uniform  minimum  standards  of 
nutrition,  health  care,  housing,  and  other 
basic  services.  It  was  the  innovation  of  many 
of  the  great  Society  programs  to  channel 
federal  aid  directly  to  depressed  urban  areas 
which  continue  to  have  high  demand  for 
public  services  coupled  with  low  fiscal  ca- 
pacity to  raise  revenues. 

By  doing  away  with  federal  grants-in-aid. 
the  "New  Federalism"  would  take  away  the 
federal  government's  ability  to  transfer  re- 
sources so  that  "worse  off"  areas  would  be 
able  to  finance  their  increased  expenditure 
responsibilities. 

The  "New  Federalism"'  would  give  to  the 
states  in  general  increased  expenditure  re- 
sponsibilities and  access  to  certain  revenue 
sources.  This  proposal  would  increase  hori- 
zontal fiscal  imbalances  because  states  and 
localities  with  a  high  demand  for  the  turned 
back  programs  but  a  low  ability  to  raise  rev- 
enues from  the  excise  taxes  would  be  made 
worse  off.  New  York  City's  expenditure  re- 
sponsibilities would  increase  greatly 
through  loss  of  federal  funds  for  welfare.  It 
would  not  be  able  to  raise  revenues  to  com- 
pensate from  excise  taxes  on  oil. 

The  "'New  Federalism"  would  give  to  the 
states  the  major  responsibility  for  poverty 
programs.  Appendix  C  compares  the  inci- 
dence of  poverty  in  the  fifty  states  with  two 
indications  on  each  state's  ability  to  raise 
revenues.  Of  the  twenty-six  states  with 
more  than  ten  percent  of  their  population 
in  poverty,  twenty-two  have  per  capita  in- 
comes below  the  United  States  average.  The 
unequal  match  between  incidence  of  pover- 
ty and  fiscal  resources  between  the  states  is 
a  horizontal  imbalance  that  demands  feder- 
al intervention. 

The  administration's  particular  choice  of 
turning  back  the  oil  windfall  profits  tax  to 
the  states  indicates  a  complete  neglect  of 
this  issue.  States  that  do  not  have  compa- 
nies exploring  for  oil  would  not  be  able  to 
levy  and  collect  this  excise  tax!  The  oil 
windfall  profits  tax  constitutes  over  half  the 
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excise  tax  base  that  would  be  returned  to 
the  states. 

The  "New  Federalism"  would  greatly  ex- 
acerbate the  already  widening  fiscal  gap  be- 
tween the  '"sun  belt"  states  and  the  "frost 
belt"  states.  The  "sun  belt"  states  already 
have  a  greater  revenue-raising  capacity  due 
to  severance  taxes  on  their  energy  resources 
including  oil.  The  oil  windfall  profits  tax 
would  further  advantage  these  states. 
Meanwhile,  the  "frost  belt"  states  would  re- 
ceive a  greater  share  of  the  expenditure  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  ""New  Federalism"; 
i.e.,  their  decaying  urban  areas  remain  in 
great  need  of  both  public  assistance  for  the 
poor  and  for  basic  infrastructure. 

The  "New  Federalism"'  would  hurt  cities 
in  general  by  doing  away  with  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  that  channeled  funds  direct- 
ly from  the  federal  government  to  local  gov- 
ernments. Recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
states  are  not  willing  to  pick  up  where  the 
federal  government  leaves  off.  A  good 
number  of  these  programs  were  given  over 
to  the  states  at  the  beginning  of  1982  as 
part  of  the  administration's  consolidation  oi 
categorical  grant  programs  into  block 
grants.  An  October,  1982  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  provides  an  early  in- 
dication of  how  cities  might  fare  under  state 
as  opposed  to  federal  control: 

Two-thirds  of  the  cities  reported  that  the 
conversion  to  state  block  grants  in  FY82 
had  adversely  affected  their  local  human 
services  programs.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
cities  did  not  feel  they  had  been  fairly  rep- 
resented in  either  the  state  planning  or  the 
state  resource  allocation  processes  under 
the  block  grants.  And  three  out  of  four 
cities  did  not  feel  that  human  services  funds 
had  been  passed  through  the  state  to  their 
local  programs  in  an  adequate  manner.'" 

The  same  report  confirms  that  cities  are 
still  areas  of  desperate  need  for  public  serv- 
ices with  low  revenue-raising  capacity.  Lack 
of  funds  has  led  to  continued  deterioration 
of  basic  infrastructure— streets,  buildings, 
sidewalks,  and  water  and  sewer  systems.  It 
has  also  led  to  reductions  in  police,  fire, 
public  transit,  and  santitation  services,  ac- 
cording to  the  survey.  None  of  the  human 
welfare  programs  for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged reached  fifty  percent  of  their  eligible 
population  during  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal 
year  1982.  EmplojTnent  and  training  and 
social  service  programs  reached  six  percent 
and  seven  and  four-tenths  percent  of  their 
eligible  recipients,  respectively. 

The  "New  Federalism's"  neglect  of  hori- 
zontal fiscal  imbalances  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  statements  on  the  issue.  At  a 
press  conference  a  few  months  before  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  the  President 
advised  persons  facing  sharply  reduced 
public  services  in  the  area  where  they  live  to 
"vote  with  your  feet." ' '  Problems  would 
ensue  for  those  who  could  move  as  well  as 
though  stuck  behind.  The  threat  or  actual- 
ity of  poor  people  moving  to  states  or  cities 
with  generous  welfare  benefits  could  lead 
these  areas  to  lower  their  benefit  levels  *  *  *. 

A  recent  study  at  Princeton  University's 
Urban  and  Regional  Research  Center  cor- 
roborate arguments  that  the  "New  Federal- 
ism" would  lead  to  greater  disparities  in  pro- 
vision of  public  services.  Released  in  May. 
1983.  the  study  examined  the  state  and  local 
response  to  the  $6.6  billion  federal  budget 
cuts  in  domestic  programs  for  1982.  The 
findings  show  that  interstate  and  intrastate 
disparities  in  maintaining  public  sen-ices  in- 
creased and  that  the  "floor"  or  minimum 
level  of  assistance  provided  to  all  citizens 
before  the  budget  cuts  had  been  damaged. 
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Differences  between  states  such  as  New- 
York  and  Texas,  between  cities  within  re- 
gions and  between  cities  and  .';uDurbs  na- 
tionally were  widened  as  a  result  of  the 
Reagan  initiatives,  the  study  shov/s.  .Sec- 
tions of  the  floor  have  been  removed  or  al- 
tered." 

The  "New  Federalism"  would  thus  aggra- 
vate the  problems  caused  by  an  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  expenditure  responsibilities  and 
revenue-raising  capacity  between  and  within 
states. 

SPILLOVER  AND  REDISTRIBUTIVE  SERVICES 

Spillover  and  redistributive  services  are 
two  types  of  public  services  that  usually  re- 
quire political  initiative  from  a  higher  gov- 
ernmental level. 

Spillover  or  externality  type  services  are 
those  whose  benefits  spill  beyond  the  boun- 
dries  of  the  jurisdiction  that  pays  for  them. 
It  is  fair  that  all  other  jurisdictions  benefit- 
ting from  these  services  share  in  paying 
their  cost.  If  they  do  not  share  in  their  cost, 
it  is  likely  that  the  original  jurisdiction's 
taxpayers  will  not  want  to  finance  these 
services  to  begin  with.  Taxpayers  tend  to 
want  to  fir.ance  that  level  of  serv-ices  from 
which  they  direciiy  benefit. 

Spillover  servicu's  include  many  of  the 
public  infrastructure  services  that  ""New 
Federalism"  would  return  completely  to  the 
states  such  as  education  and  transportation. 
People  in  the  city  of  Berkeley  would  not.  by 
themselves  alone,  finance  U.  C.  Berkeley. 
The  benefits  of  the  university,  its  graduates, 
venture  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Berke- 
ley in  applying  their  acquired  tools.  The 
nation  as  a  whole  benefits  enormously  from 
maintaining  high  quality  education  which 
yields  an  intelligent  and  productive  citizen- 
ry. 

Federal  involvement  in  areas  such  as  edu- 
cation have  increased  historically  because 
the  benefits  of  these  sen'ices  extend  beyond 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated.  In 
particular,  the  national  economy  relies 
heavily  on  basic  public  infrastructure  serv- 
ices such  as  transportation,  education,  and 
employment  training. 

Redistributive  services  are  those  that 
transfer  resources  from  the  wealthy  to  the 
poor.  Welfare.  Medicaid,  and  Low  Income 
Housing  Assistance  are  some  of  the  pro- 
grams involved  in  the  ""New  Federalism" 
that  are  redistributive  in  nature.  Redistribu- 
tive services  usually  require  political  initia- 
tive from  a  higher  level  of  government  be- 
cause taxpayers  within  a  jurisdiction  often 
do  not  want  to  pay  for  senices  from  which 
they  do  not  directly  benefit:  i.e..  many 
wealthy  people  do  not  want  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices that  benefit  only  poor  people.  Given  a 
choice  between  their  money  going  for  a  new 
convention  center  to  which  they  would 
enjoy  access  and  a  Food  Stamps  program, 
many  wealthy  taxpayers  would  lean  towards 
the  convention  center.  Though  not  all 
people  are  like  this,  this  is  the  theoretical 
underpinning  for  why  political  initiative 
often  must  come  from  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  redistributive  effects  are  de- 
sired. 

The  federal  government  has  taken  the 
lead  historically  in  pro\'iding  public  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  Fair- 
ness to  both  beneficiaries  and  to  taxpayers 
dictates  that  the  federal  gove.-nment  should 
finance  programs  providing  a  uniform  mini- 
mum level  of  basic  human  needs  including 
Welfare  and  Medicaid.  Fairness  to  benefici- 
aries requires  that  all  beneficiaries  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  level  of  basic  human  needs 
regardless  of  where  they  live  and  the  gener- 
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oslty  or  wealth  of  their  neighbors.  Fairness 
to  tAxpayers  requires  that  the  burden  to 
pay  for  redlstrlbutlve  services  be  based  on 
ability  to  pay  rather  than  on  where  one 
lives.  A  middle-class  person  In  a  poor  city 
would  pay  relatively  more  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form level  of  services  than  a  middle-class 
person  In  a  wealthy  suburb. ' ' 

The  "New  Federalism"  would  decentralize 
mostly  spillover  and  redlstrlbutlve  services, 
thus  Ignoring  the  necessity  of  federal  politi- 
cal initiative  for  these  types  of  services. 

The  Princeton  study  of  the  1982  budget 
cuts  concluded  that  overaU  "most  states 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain  service 
levels  In  the  face  of  the  Federal  cuts." 
Many  of  the  states  did  not  restore  the 
budget  cuts  because  of  their  fiscal  crises. 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  both  prospering  from 
oil,  did  not  restore  the  cuts  out  of  political 
opposition. 

As  a  result  of  this  pattern  of  cuts  and 
sUte  responses,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982  the  cuts  were  affecting  poor  people  re- 
ceiving transfer  payments  and  services  from 
the  programs  .  .  Those  on  the  margin  of 
eligibility  for  assistance  (the  wortung  poor) 
were  most  affected. " 

Under  the  "New  Federalism"  proposal, 
the  states  would  be  responsible  for  restoring 
funds  for  state  and  local  programs  that 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  federal  government. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  financial  resources  or  po- 
litical initiative,  states  would  most  likely  not 
replace  or  replace  at  a  greatly  reduced  level 
the  federal  funds  for  many  of  the  turned 
back  programs.  As  a  result,  public  assistance 
programs  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
and  public  infrastructure  programs  would 
suffer  with  the  former  being  hit  the  worst. 
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JUDGE  FRANCIS  A. 
PIETRYKOWSKI 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  Lucas  County.  Ohio,  lost  one 
of  its  finest  public  servants.  Judge 
Francis  A.  PletrykowsJci.  of  the  Lucas 
County  Common  Pleas  Court.  Until 
his  death  at  age  55.  Judge  Francis  A. 
Pietrykowski  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  adult  life  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  Lucas  County  criminal  justice 
system. 

Judge  Pietrykowski  had  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  entire  community.  During  his  dis- 
tinguished career,  he  received  many 
honors  including  the  Outstanding  Ju- 
dicial Service  Award  of  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  Ohio  Youth  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
Ohio  Legal  Center  Institute.  His 
advice  and  counsel  were  sought  by  all. 

The  death  of  Judge  Francis  A.  Pie- 
trykowski leaves  a  great  vacuum  in  our 
community's  judicial  system.  We  in 
Lucas  County  have  been  blessed  with 
many  outstanding  public  servants. 
Judge  Francis  A.  Pietrykowski  was 
among  the  best.  On  behalf  of  all  Lucas 
County  citizens  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  offer  my  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  Judge  Pietrykowski's 
family,  and  formally  memorialize  him 
for  his  meritorious  service  to  our  com- 
munity.* 
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the   destruction  of  our  homes,  busi- 
nesses, and  other  property. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Garden 
City  Fire  Department  have  worked 
with  selfless  dedication  over  the  years 
to  protect  lives  and  property  in  their 
community.  They  have  six  frontline 
pieces  of  fire  apparatus,  a  heavy 
rescue  truck,  and  other  specialized 
equipment,  and  they  have  established 
an  outstanding  record  of  service  in  fire 
prevention  and  control.  However, 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  general 
public,  fire  prevention  is  extremely 
difficult.  For  example,  over  7.000 
people  die  each  year  in  fires  with  over 
40  percent  of  the  deaths  caused  by 
careless  smoking. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Garden  City  Fire  Department  for 
their  Fire  Prevention  Week  efforts, 
which  include  special  exhibits  on 
home  fire  safety  and  activities  to  pub- 
licize the  need  for  greater  caution  to 
avoid  the  serious  consequences  of  un- 
controlled fires.  Chief  Harold  Herman, 
public  information  chairman  Larry 
Nedelka.  and  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Garden  City  Fire  Department 
have  done  a  tremendous  job  on  behalf 
of  their  fellow  citizens.* 


RUDOLPH  ANTONCIC,  MAN  OF 
MANY  HATS 


GARDEN  CITY  FIRE 
PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  9.  1871.  a  tragic  fire  took  the 
lives  of  250  people  and  caused  untold 
disruption  and  damage  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  thousands  of  others  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  As  a  result  of  that  ter- 
rible event,  a  greater  interest  in  fire 
prevention  was  spawned  throughout 
our  Nation.  In  1920.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  proclaimed  October  9  Fire 
Prevention  Day.  That  same  year,  the 
residents  of  Garden  City,  a  community 
in  New  York's  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  joined  together  to  form  the 
Garden  City  Fire  Department. 

Today,  we  observe  the  week  in  which 
October  9  falls  as  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  and  firefighters  in  Garden  City 
are  maintaining  our  Nation's  tradition 
by  sponsoring  activities  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  the  general  public  of  the 
dangers  of  fire  and  the  relatively 
simple  steps  we  can  take  to  prevent 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  a  community 
and  a  school  district  in  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania 
will  honor  a  man  who  has  worn  many 
hats  during  a  career  in  public  service 
that  spans  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  honoree  is  Rudolph  Antoncic 
and  he  has  earned  a  "tip  of  the  hat " 
from  members  of  the  Port  Vue  Bor- 
ough Council  and  the  South  Alleghe- 
ny School  District.  The  two  bodies 
intend  to  adopt  formal  resolutions  of 
commendation  for  Mr.  Antoncic's  con- 
tributions in  many  fields. 

Among  the  offices  this  gentleman 
has  held  is  that  of  a  notary  public  for 
44  years,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  30 
years,  a  member  of  the  borough's 
board  of  health  since  1932.  a  deputy 
constable,  and  former  mayor.  He  has 
been  active  in  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties, graduating  from  a  'criminal  and 
civil  law  school"  and  serving  for  many 
years  on  the  borough's  civil  service 
commission.  His  interest  in  police  work 
earned  him  an  award  several  years  ago 
from  the  Allegheny  County  Police 
Academy. 

Mr.  Antoncic  is  in  demand  as  a  lec- 
turer throughout  the  area,  speaking 
before  school  assemblies  and  various 
organizations    on    civil    and    criminal 
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law.  He  also  is  the  unofficial  historian 
of  Port  Vue  suid  delights  in  discussing 
the  history  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  in 
southwest  Pennsylvania. 

He  played  a  major  role  in  compiling 
a  history  of  the  region  for  the  commu- 
nity's observance  of  the  Nation's  bi- 
centennial anniversary  in  1976.  His 
work  in  that  regard  was  recognized  by 
local  organizations  and  he  was  named 
"Man  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  Antoncic's  dedicated  service  has 
been  acknowledged  in  several  other 
fields.  Port  Vue  Post  447.  American 
Legion,  cited  him  for  service  to  veter- 
ans and  he  has  been  acclaimed  for  his 
work  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  various  frater- 
nal and  service  groups. 

His  latest  commendation— and  one 
of  which  he  is  extremely  proud  be- 
cause it  places  him  in  the  company  of 
many  noted  Americans— is  his  appoint- 
ment as  an  "Honorary  Kentucky  Colo- 
nel." Presented  him  by  Gov.  John  Y. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Mr.  Antoncic  shares  the 
rank  with  other  notables,  such  as  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  our  esteemed 
colleagrue  in  the  other  body,  Senator 
John  Glenn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  gratifying 
when  an  individual  is  singled  out  by 
his  peers  for  special  recognition  be- 
cause of  his  service  to  others.  There- 
fore. I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Rudolph  Antoncic  and  to 
extend  to  him.  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  our  con- 
gratulations for  a  long  and  illustrious 
chapter  in  his  public  and  private  life.« 
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dedication  will  be  witnessed  by  at  least 
100  veterans  and  pilots'  families  repre- 
senting 16  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  applaud 
the  heroic  efforts  of  this  group  as  they 
complete  work  on  this  lasting  tribute 
which  bears  inscribed  on  its  walls  the 
ATA  motto:  "For  our  tomorrow,  they 
gave  their  today."* 
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PEACE  THROUGH 
COMMUNICATION 


DEDICATION  OF  AIR  TRANS- 
PORT AUXILIARY  MUSEUM 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  1.  in  Millville.  Pa.,  a  museum 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  174 
men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives 
to  the  allied  cause  of  World  War  II  as 
members  of  the  Air  Transport  Auxilia- 
ry. The  ATA  traces  its  origins  to  Sep- 
tember 8.  1939.  when  a  group  of  civil- 
ian pilots  met  in  Bristol,  England,  to 
consider  what  contribution  could  be 
made  to  the  war  effort.  As  a  result  of 
that  meeting,  an  international  call  was 
issued  for  volunteers  to  ferry  aircraft 
to  the  RAF.  The  response  gave  birth 
to  the  ATA.  which  logged  309.011  air- 
craft movements,  taking  the  lives  of  27 
Americans. 

The  museum's  conception  and  real- 
ization owes  to  the  dedication  of  Ben 
Wame.  one  of  the  275  American  pilots 
who  flew  for  the  ATA.  The  building 
will  be  the  repository  for  memorabilia 
linking  the  174  who  perished  with 
3,500  survivors  from  24  nations.  The 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARING  ON  THE  CUR- 
RENT STATUS  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  September  22,  1983,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2237  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a 
hearing  to  examine  the  Nation's  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams and  to  learn  what  new  initia- 
tives and  goals  have  been  established 
in  these  areas. 

The  witnesses  at  the  hearing  will  in- 
clude Dr.  Edward  N.  Brandt,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  William  Pollin,  Director, 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse;  a 
panel  of  drug  addicts  and  former  ad- 
dicts; a  panel  consisting  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector, Illinois  Dangerous  Drugs  Com- 
mission, and  president.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Directors;  Mr.  Richard  Russo, 
assistant  commissioner.  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Health;  and  Mr.  John 
Gustafson,  deputy  director,  division  of 
substance  abuse  services.  State  of  New 
York;  and  a  third  panel  which  will  in- 
clude Dr.  Mel  J.  Riddile,  director. 
Straight,  Inc.,  Greater  Washington, 
Springfield,  Va.;  Mrs.  Sue  Rusche,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Families  in  Action, 
Decatur,  Ga.,  and  Secretary,  National 
Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug  Free 
Youth;  and  Dr.  C.  Anderson  Johnson, 
director.  Health  Behavior  Research 
Institute,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Those  wishing  further  information 
or  wishing  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  hearing  can  contact 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  at  207  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515, 
telephone  (202)  225-1695.« 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent 
press  account  of  an  unusual  project 
conceived  and  carried  out  by  a  group 
of  students  from  Del  Mar  Middle 
School,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

As  the  inheritors  of  tomorrow's 
world,  the  students  of  room  one  have, 
with  the  guidance  of  teacher  Lee 
Davis,  sought  to  educate  themselves 
concerning  the  perils  and  challenges 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  by  soliciting 
the  opinions  of  local,  national,  and 
world  leaders  in  the  matter.  The 
"Peace  Through  Communication" 
project  was  launched  with  the  help  of 
a  grant  from  the  California  Council 
for  the  Humanities.  Over  100  inquiries 
were  mailed  to  such  notables  as  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  Vice  President  George 
Bush,  British  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  French  President  Fran- 
cois Mitterrand,  and  many  other  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  issues  of  nucle- 
ar arms.  Responses  received  have  been 
reviewed  oy  the  students  and  provide  a 
basis  for  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  students  of  Del 
Mar  Middle  School  have  joined  the 
growing  ranks  of  sincere  Americans 
who  are  today  thinking  about  a  sub- 
ject that  lor  decades  was  dismissed  as 
unthinkable:  The  catastrophic  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  warfare.  The  stu- 
dents of  room  one  have,  moreover, 
turned  their  attention  to  possible  solu- 
tions and  prospects  for  dismantling 
the*  nuclear  threat.  As  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  would  agree,  such  a  sincere 
and  forthright  attempt  by  these  stu- 
dents to  come  to  grips  with  the  legacy 
of  nuclear  arms  may  offer  insights 
that  have  eluded  their  elders. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  into 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  from  the 
"Santa  Cruz  Sentinel '  concerning  the 
"Peace  Through  Communication" 
project  and  the  students  of  room  one. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows; 

[Prom  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  June  19. 
1983] 

Del  Mar  Students  To  Spend  Summer 
Communicating  Peace 

(By  Keith  Muraoka) 

Live  Oak.— While  most  junior  high  school 
students  will  spend  the  summer  lounging  on 
the  beach,  a  small  group  from  Del  Mar 
Middle  School  will  spend  some  of  their  vaca- 
tion spreading  the  opinions  they  garnered 
from  local,  national  and  even  world  leaders 
on  nuclear  weapons  and  disarmament. 

It  was  a  good  thing  the  30  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  in  Lee  Davis'  class  aimed 
high  when  taking  on  their  "Peace  Through 
Communication"  project  earlier  in  the 
school  year. 
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As  a  result,  they  have  heard  from  such  no- 
tables as  Vice  President  George  Bush,  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  and 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  of  Prance. 

They  have  received  literature  on  the  nu- 
clear weapons  Issue  from  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  of  England,  a  nuclear 
weapons  treaty  from  Mexico  President 
Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado  and  articles 
from  Billy  Graham  on  his  trip  to  Moscow. 

Nineteen  completed  tapes  were  returned 
to  the  students  with  answers  on  19  ques- 
tions about  nuclear  arms  and  the  possibility 
of  world  peace.  Those  opinions  came  from 
everyone  from  Sentinel  Editor  Bruce 
McPherson  and  county  supervisors  Gary 
Patton  and  E.  Wayne  Moore  to  baby-book 
author  and  former  presidential  candidate 
Benjamin  Spock.  and  included  a  senior 
weapons  designer  at  Lawrence  Livermore 
Lab. 

The  students  have  a  chance  to  spread 
those  opinions  and  their  Peace  Through 
Communications"  project  this  summer  with 
the  help  of  a  Just-received  $1,000  grant  from 
the  California  Council  for  the  Humanities. 
They  will  also  be  on  a  KUSP  radio  talk 
show  from  7:30  to  8:30  p.m.  on  June  28. 

According  to  the  students,  the  huge  un- 
dertaking began  by  accident  during  a  class- 
room discussion  on  nuclear  war.  Davis  em- 
phasized that  the  students  should  form  an 
opinion  on  the  topic.  They  felt  It  would  be 
much  easier  li  they  first  had  the  opinions  of 
others. 

"I  sat  watching  a  fellow  classmate  rock 
slowly  side  to  side  while  listening  to  his 
stereo  headset."  says  Eli  Atkins.  "This  was 
highly  Ulegal  to  do  while  Mr.  Davis  was 
talking,  but  it  gave  me  the  idea  of  sending  a 
tape  to  President  Reagan  and  ask  him  to  re- 
spond to  some  questions." 

The  response  was  immediate  and  soon  stu- 
dents were  throwing  names  out  faster  than 
Davis  could  write  them  on  the  blackboard. 

Money  for  tapes  and  postage  were  raised 
by  the  students  and  105  were  sent  out  to 
politicians,  sports  figures  and  movie  stars. 
Eventually  50  responses  came  back.  19  in 
tape  form  and  others  with  letters  and 
speeches.  In  the  case  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  actor  Tom  Selleck, 
acknowledgments  of  the  letter  but  no  com- 
ment. 
Here  are  some  of  the  responses: 
Benjamin  Spock:  I  believe  the  nuclear 
arms  race  brings  not  security,  but  Increasing 
insecurity.  It  multiplies  the  risk  of  war." 

Hal  Rogers,  works  for  private  industry  in 
nuclear  waste  disposal:  "I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  re-establish  a  bal- 
ance between  nuclear  weapons  deployed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nuclear  weapons 
we  have  deployed." 

Francois  Mitterrand,  president  of  Prance: 
"Prance  has  always  associated  itself  with  ef- 
forts to  produce  a  genuine  general  disarma- 
ment." 

MaJ.  Gen.  Llyle  J.  Barker  Jr.,  U.S.  Army: 
"Unfortunately  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Army  is  unable  to  participate  In  your  opin- 
ion poll  because  to  do  so  is  contrary  to  De- 
partment of  the  Army  policy." 

On  the  local  level.  Sentinel  Editor  Bruce 
McPherson  said,  "In  a  word,  the  nuclear 
arms  buildup  is  ridiculous." 

Fourth  (Walsonville)  District  Supervisor 
E.  Wayne  Moore  Jr.,  however,  said.  "I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  only  with  peace 
through  strength  can  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union  avoid  war." 

Third  (Santa  Cruz)  District  Supervisor 
Gary  Patton  aidvocated  focusing  attention 
on   stimulating    human   life   "not    pouring 
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money  into  objects  that  are  going  to  be 
buried  In  the  desert  and  that  we  hope  will 
never  be  used." 

Interestingly.  Davis  feels  that  his  students 
today  have  more  questions  now  than  before. 
After  all  this,  they  see  the  real  complex- 
ities of  the  issue."  he  says.  "There  is  no  con- 
sensus on  whether  to  disarm  or  build  more 
weapons.  They  have  agreed  they  all  want 
peace,  and  communication  between  coun- 
tries will  further  efforts  to  achieve  that 
peace." 

Adds  eighth  grader  Joe  Hutchinson.  "If 
anything,  my  opinion  is  more  wishy-washy." 
Says  Evangelica  Anton.  Before  this 
project.  I  didn't  have  much  of  an  opinion  on 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Nobody  wants  a  war. 
but  we  really  have  to  talk  about  it." 

Chris  Sullivan  agrees,  saying  the  project  Is 
not  so  much  a  demonstration  against  war.  as 
it  is  a  plea  for  the  communication  needed 
for  world  peace. 

•Were  not  demonstrating  here,"  he  says. 
"Were  Just  saying  we  want  people's  opin- 
ions." 

The  class  Is  now  looking  for  additional 
ways  to  spread  the  word  about  their  project. 
They  are  willing  to  speak  before  ser\ice  or- 
ganizations and  community  groups. 

What  is  peace?  According  to  student  Ben 
McPherson:  Peace  is  the  day  the  world 
puts  away  their  weapons,  the  day  the  MX 
missile  system  delivers  people  to  the  moon 
instead  of  nuclear  warheads  to  Russia  and 
the  day  history  teachers  can  teach  about 
the  day  when  nuclear  weapons  were  termi- 
nated."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Rayburn  Building 
experienced  an  electrical  power  failure 
earlier  today  that  affected  the  elec- 
tronic bell  system,  I  was  unaware  that 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1036  was  being  taken. 

Had  I  been  aware  that  a  rollcall  vote 
was  being  taken,  I  would  have  voted 
for  passage  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins),* 
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decide  whether  pipelines  can  compete 
economically  for  a  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal-hauling  business. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times.  September  19.  on  this  impor- 
tant subject: 

Coal  by  Pipe  or  Politics 

The  nations  railroads  fought  hard  for  the 
right  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  trucks 
and  barges.  Now.  unfortunately,  they're 
fighting  just  as  hard  to  stop  pipelines  from 
competing  with  railroads  in  moving  coal. 
The  House  has  a  chance  this  week  to  say  no 
to  the  railroads— and  yes  to  the  consumer's 
right  to  transportation  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost. 

Much  of  America's  clean,  low-sulphur  coal 
is  found  in  the  West,  far  from  coastal  power 
plants  and  export  facilities.  Today,  that  coal 
must  be  moved  by  rail.  Pipeline  engineers 
(and  their  corporate  backers)  believe  It 
would  be  cheap>er  to  pulverize  the  coal,  mix 
it  with  oil  or  water  to  form  a  slurry  and 
then  pump  it  to  its  destination.  But  to  build 
a  slurry  pipeline,  the  companies  need  rights 
of  way  across  other  people's  property.  In- 
cluding the  tracks  of  their  railroad  competi- 
tors. 

That  Is  why  legislation  Is  needed.  A  bill  fa- 
vored by  coal  producers,  utilities  and  con- 
sumer groups  would  require  the  builders  of 
a  pipeline  to  show  that  it  serves  the  public 
interest.  Then,  once  so  certified,  the  Federal 
Government  would  use  its  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  assign  them  the  rights  of 
way  they  need. 

The  railroads  contend  that  this  procedure 
Invades  states'  rights  and  also  threatens  to 
drain  scarce  water  resources  from  farming 
and  ranching.  But  it  is  hard  to  .see  why 
states'  rights  should  lake  precedence  in  a 
matter  of  clearly  interstate  commerce.  And 
while  some  slurry  pipelines  will  use  water, 
the  proposed  legislation  gives  states  the  last 
word  on  where  it  may  be  obtained. 

Basically,  the  only  issue  is  whether  a  new 
technology  is  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
old.  The  pipeline  bill  has  cleared  all  commit- 
tee hurdles.  The  House  has  to  show  that  it 
believes  In  competition  and  the  cheapest 
possible  power.* 
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COAL  BY  PIPE  OR  POLITICS 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
years  of  debate  and  discussion,  the 
House  will  soon  vote  on  coal  slurry 
pipeline  legislation.  I  believe  that  the 
basic  issue  at  hand  is  whether  Con- 
gress will  give  a  new  technology  the 
opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  transportation  provid- 
ers. Enactment  of  the  Coal  Pipeline 
Act  of  1983  does  not  insure  that  a  coal 
slurry  pipeline  will  ever  be  built.  But  it 
does  allow  the  marketplace,  and  not  a 
single     transportation     provider,     to 


SOVIET  WATCH 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935 
the  noted  historian.  Will  Durant. 
wrote:  "For  barbarism  is  always 
around  civilization,  amid  it  and  be- 
neath it.  ready  to  engulf  it  *  *  '.  Bar- 
barism is  like  the  jungle:  it  never 
admits  its  defeat;  it  waits  patiently  for 
centuries  to  recover  the  territory  it 
has  lost.  ■ 

In  all  the  history  chronicled  in  Dur- 
ant's   monumental.    11    volume   work. 

"The    Story    of    Civilization,  "    in    no 
place  or  time  has  this  statement  been 
more  true  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states. 
As  E.  J.   Dillion  observed  in   1930, 

"Sovietism  is  no  mere  philosophy  con- 
tent to  assert  itself  or  even  endoctrln- 


ate  others  by  convincing,  persuading, 
or  cajoling  them  •  •  •  (It  is)  first  of  all 
a  relentless  destroyer  of  the  roots  of 
past  culture,  religious,  social,  pedago- 
gical, and  also  of  those  champions  of 
that  culture  who  remain  true  to  it,  re- 
fusing to  be  converted  and  live." 

So  it  is  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Lenin  to  Andropov, 
have  been  men  of  unrestrained  brutal- 
ity who  have  progressively,  patiently, 
driven  back  the  boundaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  Western  and  Eastern,  with 
a  relentless  sword  of  blood  and  horror, 
allowing  the  jimgle  of  barbarism  to  re- 
claim the  Earth,  masked  by  mendaci- 
ty, propaganda,  and  the  false  face  of 
soc  i&l  ism . 

The  following  material  is  presented 
as  another  evidence. 

Inside  Atghahistan:  War  of  Innocents 

(By  Ludmllla  Thome) 
Three  weeks  ago.  as  I  entered  a  secret 
mujahedeen  training  camp  run  by  the  na- 
tional Islamic  Front  of  Afghanistan,  I  was 
startled  to  see  a  Soviet  helicopter  and  MIG 
precariously  hovering  In  an  azure  sky,  be- 
tween two  craggy  mountains.  But  unlike 
real  Soviet  military  craft,  which  usually 
strike  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  the  Afghan 
people,  these  two  were  harmless  cardboard 
replicas  being  moved  on  pulleys. 

Young  mujahedeen  in  gray  tunics  and 
green  cotton  belts  were  firing  away  at  the 
make-believe  enemy  aircraft  with  captured 
Soviet  Dashaka  machine  guns  and  Kalash- 
nlkov  rifles.  It  was  a  part  of  their  daily  rou- 
tine, along  with  running  through  bonfires 
and  sliding  under  barbed  wire. 

Their  commander.  Brigadier  Rahmatullah 
Safl,  an  energetic,  plpe-smoklng  man  of  53, 
was  obviously  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  his  youthful  charges.  "I'm  trying  to  pro- 
fessionalize the  Jihad."  he  told  me,  using 
the  traditional  term  to  refer  to  the  holy  war 
that  Is  now  being  waged  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  "But  I  don't  even  have  good  binocu- 
lars or  any  walkie-talkies."  he  remarked.  I 
remembered  that  In  the  U.S.,  children  use 
walkie-talkies  as  toys,  but  this  man.  who  is 
waging  a  deadly  battle  against  the  U.S.S.R., 
has  none. 


ASHAMED  TO  BE  AMERICAN 

Later,  when  I  spoke  with  other  mujahe- 
deen commanders  and  soldiers  who  had  Just 
come  from  battle.  I  learned  that  Afghan  re- 
sistance fighters  lack  such  other  common 
items  as  Iwots.  clothes,  personal  first-aid 
kits,  tents,  antibiotics  and  mine  detectors, 
not  to  mention  surface-to-air  missiles.  In 
order  to  clear  a  mine  field,  the  mujahedeen 
send  herds  of  sheep  through  the  deadly 
area,  an  inhumane  and  expensive  way  of 
carrying  out  a  simple  military  operation. 
And  three  mujahedeen  fighters  sometimes 
must  share  one  pair  of  boots.  'Why  doesn't 
your  government  help  us  more?  "  I  often  was 
asked.  "We  don't  need  American  men  to 
fight  our  war.  Just  give  us  weapons  and  pro- 
visions." There  was  nothing  I  could  say,  but 
I  was  ashamed  to  be  an  American. 

At  the  mujahedeen  boot  camp,  I  noticed 
one  trainee  going  through  his  paces  with 
particular  zest  and  almost  childlike  Joy.  I 
came  up  to  him  and  saw  that  he  was  indeed 
barely  15  years  old,  with  peach  fuzz  on  his 
gentle  young  face.  His  name  was  Moham- 
mad. But  whenever  I  saw  him  the  next  few 
days.  I  called  him  "mujahedeen  baby, "  to 
which  he  responded  with  a  boyish  giggle.  It 
was  frightening  to  think  that  In  a  few  weeks 
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he,  too,  may  be  sent  off  with  a  Kalashnlkov 
rifle  to  face  the  heavily  equipped  Soviet 
military  machine. 

It  was  still  more  frightening  to  see  Afghan 
boys  who  were  even  younger  than  Moham- 
mad but  who  already  had  fallen  victim  to 
the  Kremlin's  barbaric  war.  Eight-year-old 
Najib  Khan  picked  up  what  he  thought  was 
a  small  green  bird,  but  it  was  a  Soviet-boo- 
bytrapped  toy  that  within  seconds  tore  off 
both  of  his  arms  Just  below  the  elbow.  Mlna- 
gol,  age  nine,  stepped  on  a  similar  "butter- 
fly" boobytrap  and  lost  his  right  foot.  Such 
toy  explosives,  dropped  over  populated 
areas  by  Soviet  aircraft,  aim  to  terrorize  the 
Afghan  people  by  attacking  the  most  Inno- 
cent, the  children. 

A  few  days  after  my  last  meeting  with  Mo- 
hammad, I  met  another  young  man,  whose 
similarly  youthful  face  was  of  a  lighter 
color.  He  was  Kolya,  a  blond,  blue-eyed  Rus- 
sian boy  of  19  who  deserted  from  the  Soviet 
army  in  Kabul  a  little  more  than  two 
months  ago  and  was  now  with  the  mujahe- 
deen. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  dirty 
war  in  Afghanistan,"  he  told  me.  "None  of 
the  Soviet  soldiers  wants  to  be  here  .  .  .  the 
Soviet  Union  should  pull  out  its  forces,  be- 
cause Innocent  people  are  dying  on  both 
sides. "  These  were  words  I  had  heard  again 
and  again,  as  I  spoke  with  more  than  a 
dozen  Soviet  POWs  in  various  parts  of  Af- 
ghanistan during  my  visits  there  last  Febru- 
ary and  again  this  month. 

Prior  to  being  sent  to  Afghanistan.  Soviet 
soldiers  are  usually  told  they  will  be  defend- 
ing the  Soviet  Union's  southern  border 
against  Pakistani,  Chinese.  Iranian  or  Amer- 
ican mercenaries.  "But  one  or  two  months 
after  I  arrived  In  Afghanistan  I  realized 
that  I  was  deceived. "  explained  Grisha  Su- 
leymanov,  a  20-year-old  sergeant  from  Dage- 
stan. "We  didn't  see  any  Chinese  or  Ameri- 
cans." 

"Soviet  officers  come  here  for  the 
money,"  said  Kolya.  who  was  a  private.  "In- 
stead of  receiving  their  usual  250  rubles  per 
month,  in  Afghanistan  they  earn  700  or  800 
rubles,  while  we  receive  only  nine.  And  each 
year  that  a  Soviet  officer  serves  In  Afghani- 
stan Is  counted  as  three  years. " 

Practically  all  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  I 
spoke  to  described  how  they  were  often 
beaten  and  humiliated  by  their  upperclass- 
men  and  sergeants  "for  nothing."  "You're 
constantly  on  the  run.  polishing  their  boots, 
making  their  beds,  getting  their  food,  doing 
their  laundry,  and  then  they  sUrt  punching 
you,"  said  Kolya.  Sanya,  another  19-year- 
old  deserter  who  was  sitting  a  few  feet  away, 
pointed  to  his  Up.  which  bore  fresh  stitch 
marks.  "They  hit  me  so  hard  that  my  lip 
had  to  be  sewn  up. "  he  said. 

Caught  in  the  hopeless  situation  of  being 
personally  abused  by  their  own  officers, 
having  to  carry  out  a  brutal  war  against  a 
largely  defenseless  population,  and  facing 
the  possibility  of  being  killed  if  they  are 
taken  prisoner  by  the  mujahedeen.  "many 
Soviet  soldiers  hang  themselves,  not  only  in 
Kabul,  but  all  across  Afghanistan,"  Kolya 
told  me. 

The  Afghan  resistance  has  been  making 
Increasing  efforts  to  take  live  prisloners 
whenever  possible,  and  to  accept  deserters 
like  Grisha,  Kolya  and  Sanya.  But  holding 
them  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  mujahedeen. 
Not  only  must  they  share  their  limited  ra- 
tions with  their  Soviet  captives,  but  they 
also  must  constantly  conceal  them  from  the 
Soviet  command  by  shuttling  them  back 
and  forth.  Whenever  the  Soviets  find  out 
where  their  POWs  are   held,   they   try   to 
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bomb  the  area  (in  Itself  a  rather  revealing 
Indicator  of  the  Soviet  government's  atti- 
tude toward  its  own  people). 

Because  Pakistan  feels  threatened  by  its 
huge  Soviet  neighbor  to  the  north,  it  is  oi>- 
posed  to  having  Soviet  soldiers  on  its  terri- 
tory. Thus,  the  problem  of  finding  a  safe 
haven  for  Soviet  POWs  has  remained 
mainly  unsolved.  "You  arrange  for  a  place 
where  we  can  keep  Soviet  soldiers. "  one 
Afghan  leader  told  me,  "and  we  will  get  you 
a  whole  brigade." 

Eight  of  the  soldiers  with  whom  I  have 
siKJken  want  asylum  in  some  Western  coun- 
try, most  often  the  U.S.  Two  soldiers  said 
that  ""under  no  circumstances  do  we  want  to 
be  repatriated  to  the  U.S.S.R.  via  the  Red 
Cross  because  in  the  Soviet  Union  we  will  be 
shot."  Two  others  wrote  personal  letters  to 
President  Reagan,  asking  him  to  take  a 
"human"  Interest  In  their  fate  and  to  give 
them  asylum  in  the  U.S.  "I  want  to  live  in 
America  as  a  free  person."  wrote  one  of 
them  at  the  end  of  his  note.  Two  soldiers  in- 
dicated a  preference  for  West  Germany,  and 
I  know  of  other  defectors  who  have  asked 
for  asylum  in  Prance. 

But  not  all  Soviet  POWs  want  asylum. 
Matvey  Basayev.  19.  a  Russian  by  national- 
ity, and  Mikhail  Aratunian,  24,  an  Armeni- 
an, have  converted  to  Islam  and  want  to 
remain  with  the  Jamiat  mujahedeen  party. 
Three  soldiers  want  to  go  home,  even 
though  they  know  that  prison  or  very  possi- 
bly death  await  them  there.  Sgt.  Alexander 
Zhurakovsky.  who  defected  more  than  a 
year  ago.  is  homesick  and  despondent.  "I 
was  bom  in  the  Ukraine  and  I  want  to  die 
there. "  he  told  me. 

Soviet  soldiers  In  Afghanistan  have 
learned  that  they  can  boost  their  low 
morale  by  smoking  hashish,  which  they  get 
from  the  Afghan  population  by  bartering 
their  clothes,  ammunition,  all  kinds  of  spare 
parts,  batteries,  metal  pipes  and  much  else. 
"Hash  helps  getting  over  the  depression, "  I 
was  told.  "And  its  not  so  frightening  to  die. 
when  you're  high."  One  soldier  estimated 
that  90%  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  Afghani- 
stan smoke  hashish,  and  about  40%  use 
opium.  "Soldiers  aren't  even  punished  any- 
more for  smoking  hash  ...  the  Soviet  com- 
mand has  realized  that  its  useless  even  to 
try. "  There  are  indications  that  the  Afghan 
population  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
keep  the  Soviet  army  doped  up. 

Western  experts  have  suggested  that  8,000 
to  15,000  Soviet  soldiers  have  been  killed  in 
Afghanistan  during  the  SMi-yeau-  conflict, 
but  these  figures  probably  are  too  low.  The 
mujahedeen  estimate  that  anywhere  from 
20,000  to  50,000  have  been  killed.  Sasha,  21, 
who  deserted  In  July  of  this  year,  told  me 
that  he  couldn't  speak  about  all  of  Afghani- 
stan, but  that  Just  during  the  past  year  that 
he  was  stationed  near  Kandahar,  3,000 
Soviet  soldiers  were  killed  and  about  three 
times  as  many  were  wounded.  "Further- 
more,"  he  said,  "about  one-third  of  those 
who  died  were  killed  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
own  planes  and  helicopters.  Very  often 
when  a  Soviet  unit  finds  a  group  of  mujahe- 
deen, it  informs  its  command  of  their  loca- 
tion and  asks  for  artillery  and  air  cover.  And 
when  it  comes— pow!— they  give  It  to  their 
own  men  in  the  area." 

Bodies  of  soldiers  killed  In  Afghanistan 
are  delivered  to  parents  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  sealed  zinc  coffins.  If  the  face  is  not  muti- 
lated, a  slit  is  left  in  the  coffin  so  the  family 
may  see  the  face.  Matvey  Basayev,  who  was 
assigned  to  the  Kabul  airport,  said  the 
morgue  in  his  battalion  was  "never  empty. 
It  was  busy  day  and  night. " 
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MORAL  COUKAOC  TO  DKPSCT 

Many  Soviet  deserters  expressed  their  re- 
vulsion with  the  behavior  of  some  of  their 
officers  and  fellow  soldiers  In  Afghanistan. 
In  the  words  of  Sasha  and  a  fellow  soldier, 
"Soviet  soldiers  often  go  on  combing  out' 
operations  not  to  fight,  but  to  steal  from 
the  Afghan  people.  They  go  to  get  them- 
selves some  'presents,'  as  they  like  to  call 
It."  The  two  soldiers  described  with  particu- 
lar abhorrence  the  conduct  of  their  former 
company  commander.  "He  used  to  bring  13- 
and  14-year-old  Afghan  boys  to  our  post  eind 
ask  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  company  to 
stab  them  with  a  knife.  When  the  soldier  re- 
fused, [he]  would  pierce  the  boys'  throats  In 
front  of  everylxxly."  The  commander  is  said 
to  be  back  in  civilian  Ufe  In  Moscow. 

Soviets  soldiers  who  have  had  the  moral 
courage  to  defect  from  the  Soviet  army  in 
Afghanistan  want  to  tell  their  stories  In  the 
VS.  and  in  Western  Eiirope.  "Ludmilla. 
don't  leave.  Take  me  back  with  you  to 
America,"  screamed  Sergei  Meshcheryakov, 
as  I  was  about  to  leave  a  guerrUla  strong- 
hold near  Allah  Jirga.  What  could  I  say? 
But  an  important  question  remains:  Will 
Western  countries  demonstrate  as  much 
moral  courage  by  giving  asylum  to  these 
men,  or  will  they  defer,  so  as  to  not  dare  an- 
tagonize the  Soviet  bear? 

(Ludmilla  Thome  is  editor  of  Freedom 
Appeals,  published  by  Freedom  House,  a 
New  York-based  human-rights  group.  j« 
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HON.  NANCT  L  JOHNSON 

or  CONNECTICXJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983  " 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  24,  the  town  of  East 
Granby  will  celebrate  its  125th  anni- 
versary. 

This  is  indeed  a  special  occasion  and 
cause  for  celebration.  First  settled  in 
the  1660's.  the  area  was  part  of  an 
early  Congregational  Parish  of  Sims- 
bury  and  then  later  of  Granby,  called 
the  Turkey  Hills  Ecclesiastical  Society. 
According  to  the  law  of  the  time,  local 
residents  were  required  to  attend  serv- 
ices for  the  entire  day  on  Sundays. 
Traveling  conditions  being  what  they 
were  at  the  time,  it  was  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  Turkey  Hills  resi- 
dents to  reach  the  original  meeting- 
house which  now  stands  on  Hopmea- 
dow  Lane  in  Simsbury.  After  a  long 
struggle  the  first  meetinghouse  was 
erected  in  Turkey  Hill  in  1738.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
struggles,  as  the  community  grow  and 
developed,  to  break  away  from  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Simsbury  and 
Granby.  Prom  1786  to  1858  townspeo- 
ple tried  seven  times  to  secede,  finally 
incorporating  into  the  small  tobacco 
and  dairy  farming  district  of  East 
Granby  in  1858. 

Preserving  this,  along  with  many 
other  chapters  is  the  town's  history 
book  "East  Granby.  the  evolution  of  a 
Connecticut  town "  dedicated  early 
this  year  and  marking  the  culmination 
of    12    years    of    time-consuming    re- 
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sesu-ch  by  the  town's  historical  com- 
mittee. It  represents  the  perseverance 
which  is  native  to  East  Granby  citi- 
zens and  is  testimony  to  their  wonder- 
ful spirit  and  local  pride. 

Saturday's  celebration  is  another 
chapter  in  the  rich  past  and  traditions 
of  the  town  of  East  Granby.  It  recalls 
the  100th  anniversary  when  the  town 
motto.  "Endear  the  Past.  Enrich  the 
Future"  was  adopted.  Remembering 
and  preserving  our  past  can  enrich  our 
present  and  enhance  our  future.  I  am 
honored  to  be  the  elected  representa- 
tive for  the  town  of  East  Granby.  and 
look  forward  with  them  from  their 
rich  past  to  an  even  richer  future.* 


LEGISLATION  FOR  STUDY  OF 
"LAST  PERSON  SERVICE"  OF 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  call- 
ing on  the  railroad  retirement  board 
to  prepare  a  study  which  would  exam- 
ine the  implications  of  the  "last 
person  service"  provision  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system,  and  report 
back  its  findings  to  the  Congress  in  1 
year. 

*  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  might  be  unfamiliar  with  this 
provision,  I  should  explain  first  that, 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system. 

"last  person  service"  means  that  an  in- 
dividual must  cease  working  for  his 
current  employer  in  order  to  receive  a 
pension.  This  same  person  could  work 
elsewhere,  with  certain  earnings  re- 
strictions; he  or  she  simply  could  not 
work  for  the  "last  person  "  for  whom 
he  or  she  was  employed  when  applying 
for  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

I  understand  the  rationale  for  this 
policy,  but  have  discovered  some  in- 
stances in  my  congressional  district 
where,  it  seems  to  me,  this  provision  is 
unduly  applied  to  some  older  individ- 
uals working  low-paying,  ofter  part- 
time  jobs.  In  fact,  I  became  especially 
interested  in  "last  person  service  "  be- 
cause of  the  experience  of  one  of  my 
constituents,  who  worked  as  an  order- 
ly in  a  local  hospital.  My  constituent 
took  his  job,  not  because  he  quit  the 
railroads  (where  he  worked  some  22 
years),  but,  because  he  was  laid  off 
from  Conrail  and  could  not  find  rail- 
road related  work.  (He  was  not  eligible 
for  retirement  at  the  time.)  When  be 
became  eligible  for  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  and  was  happily  working  as  a 
hospital  orderly,  he  found  himself  in  a 
quandry. 

By  law,  this  man  could  earn  up  to 
$410  per  month  and  still  receive  his 
railroad  pension— provided  he  would 
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work  for  any  employer  but  York  Hos- 
pital in  York,  Pa.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed. He  wanted  to  remain  at  York 
Hospital,  and  the  assistant  personnel 
director  advised  me  that  the  hospital 
wanted  to  retain  my  constituent.  Be- 
sides being  an  excellent  employee,  my 
constituent  was  very  attached  to  this 
hospital,  which  had  treated  his  invalid 
wife  many  times  for  her  severe  spinal 
problems.  The  assistant  personnel  di- 
rector doubts  that  this  man.  who  is  in 
his  sixties,  will  be  able  to  find  another 
job  at  his  age:  this  poses  a  problem  be- 
cause of  the  man's  medical  insurance, 
which  could  now  skyrocket. 

I  have  discussed  this  situation  at 
length  with  the  railroad  retirement 
board,  and  have  learned  that  similar 
situations  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  periodically. 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  study 
of  work  and  earnings  limitations  on 
the  receipt  of  certain  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  and  the  effects  of  any 
modification  of  those  limitations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  board  would  conduct  a 
corresponding  financial  analysis,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
this  study  not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendation  the 
board  might  have  for  changing  this  re- 
quirement. 

Having  served  a  district  where  many 
former  and  current  railroad  employees 
reside.  I  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
My  experience  has  forced  me  to  con- 
clude that  "last  person  service"  merits 
reexamination,  and  I  therefore  would 
hope  that  this  measure  which  I  am 
today  introducing  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  by  this  body.* 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  P.  BOBO 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  end  of  September,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people  will  lose  the  services  of  one  of 
its  dedicated  and  valued  employees. 
Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Bobo.  the  head  of  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service's  Congressional 
Ticket  Office. 

Virginia  came  to  work  for  the  Con- 
gress 22  years  ago  as  a  Capitol  guide. 
Through  her  dedication  and  compe- 
tence, she  was  promoted  to  the  unen- 
viable position  of  having  to  arrange 
congressional  tours  of  Members  and 
our  constituents  who  visit  Washington 
and  express  a  desire  to  us  to  tour  the 
Capitol. 

At  one  time,  perhaps,  this  may  not 
have  been  difficult.  However,  during 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  been 
seeing  record  numbers  of  people  who 
wish   to   have   a   congressional   tour. 
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Though  there  Is  a  limited  number  of 
people  who  can  actually  take  these 
special  tours  each  day.  Virginia  has 
always  tackled  our  requests  for  tours 
with  cheerfulness  and  great  skill, 
bending  over  backward  to  accommo- 
date us  and  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  trust  the  Con- 
gressional Ticket  Office  will  function 
along  the  high  standards  Virginia  has 
set,  I  and  I  know  all  of  us,  will  greatly 
miss  Virginia  and  her  dedicated  work. 

I  wish  Virginia  a  rich  and  rewarding 
retirement,  and  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion for  a  job  well  done.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  alternate  to  9  Democratic  National 
Conventions;  he  serves  on  innumera- 
ble boards  and  associations  through- 
out the  State;  and  he  has  received 
awards  for  his  contributions  to  every 
conceivable  area  of  community  service. 
The  magnaminous  Golcistein  charm 
ctui  best  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
famous  closing  line:  "God  bless  you  all 
real  good."* 


LOUIS  L.  GOLDSTEIN 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  AMERICA 
1983- VANESSA  WILLIAMS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

*  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  from  Maryland  In  hon- 
oring the  comptroller  general  of  our 
State.  Mr.  Louis  L.  Goldstein.  Mr. 
Goldstein  will  be  recognized  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  on  September  28,  spon- 
sored by  the  Maryland  Mental  Health 
Association,  to  celebrate  his  70th 
birthday. 

Louis  Goldstein  is  one  of  the  most 
beloved  leaders  In  Maryland  public 
life.  Relentlessly  peripatetic,  he  swims 
and  exercises  each  day,  then  criss- 
crosses the  State  with  dizzying  energy, 
attending  an  astonishing  number  of 
events  and  charming  Marylanders 
with  his  wit  and  good  humor  at  every 
stop.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  single 
person  In  the  State  who  has  not  run 
Into  Louis  Goldstein  at  least  once.  As 
one  public  official  once  said  of  him, 
"One  of  these  days  Louie's  going  to 
run  Into  himself  coming  back  from 
Ocean  City." 

As  a  result  of  this  vigor,  enthusiasm 
and  sharp  mind,  Louis  Goldstein  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  Maryland  than 
any  other  Individual.  He  is  literally  a 
walking  encyclopedia  of  the  history 
and  lore  of  the  State.  And  he  can  get 
more  meat  out  of  a  crab  than  anybody 
else  I  have  ever  seen. 

Despite  his  feverish  schedule,  Louis 
Goldstein  Is  a  hard-working,  dedicated 
public  servant  who  has  brought  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  out  of  the 
stone  age  to  become  one  of  the  most 
advanced  in  the  entire  country.  In 
fact,  representatives  from  other  States 
come  regularly  to  the  Maryland  comp- 
troller's office  to  take  a  look  at  the  co- 
muter  system  and  other  aspects  of  the 
Louis  Goldstein  operation. 

The  list  of  his  accomplishments  is 
endless,  but  Louis  served  for  13  years 
In  the  Maryland  State  Senate.  Includ- 
ing 4  years  as  majority  floor  leader 
and  4  years  as  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Senate  and  chairman  of  the 
senate  council;  he  has  been  a  delegate 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  September  17,  1983,  Vanessa 
Williams,  a  20-year-old  junior  at  Syra- 
cuse University  who  halls  from  Mill- 
wood in  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
became  the  57th  Miss  America  and  the 
first  black  woman  to  receive  this 
honor. 

In  her  new  role  these  past  few  days, 
Ms.  Williams  has  shown  herself  to  be 
an  individual  who  enjoys  the  chal- 
lenge of  her  new  endeavor.  Many  of 
her  past  endeavors  also  deserve  recog- 
nition for  they  served  as  stepping 
stones.  She  has  always  been  involved 
with  the  arts,  often  presenting  her  cre- 
ative, exuberant  personality  In  full 
form.  During  her  years  at  Horace 
Greeley-  High  School  in  Chappaqua. 
N.Y.,  she  participated  in  as  many  the- 
ater and  dance  productions  as  possible, 
never  failing  to  captivate  her  audi- 
ences. Her  extensive  musical  training 
earned  her  membership  in  the  All- 
State  Womens  Choir,  All  Eastern 
Chorus,  and  All  County  Orchestra. 

Vanessa  also  became  one  of  the  first 
American  high  school  students  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  exchange  with  a  South 
American  nation  when  she  traveled  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela  with  her  high 
school  orchestra.  There  she  served  as 
a  representative  of  our  country. 

Now,  Vanessa  again  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  represent  the  United  States, 
this  time  as  an  example  of  a  young,  in- 
dependent woman  pursuing  excel- 
lence. As  the  Congressman  from  the 
20th  District.  I  applaud  her  victory 
and  I  wish  her  the  best  of  luck  during 
her  reign.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CARL 
"YAZ"  YASTRZEMSKI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, October  1,  baseball  fans  around 
the  country  will  bid  a  fond  farewell  to 
one  of  the  greats— Red  Sox  player 
Carl  "Yaz"  Yastrzemski. 
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To  those  of  us  who  would  rather 
bronze  our  Red  Sox  caps  than  our 
children's  first  shoes,  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  indeed.  Yaz  has  been  our  Inspira- 
tion through  the  fat  and  lean  years 
with  the  Sox,  and.  although  we  hate 
to  see  him  go.  he  Is  really  going  with 
class. 

One  of  the  many  high  tributes  to 
Yaz,  his  career,  and  his  character  re- 
cently  appeared   In   the   Washington 
Post,  I  would  like  to  insert  it  for  the 
Record  at  this  time. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  16.  1983) 
Story  Ends,  But  Legend  Ehdures 
(By  Thomas  Boswell) 
Boston— Monday  night  in  Fenway  Park. 
Carl  Yastrzemski  hit  five  home  runs  and 
made  a  marvelous  catch  in  the  ninth  inning 
to  save  a  no-hitter. 

Yastrzemski's  first  home  run  of  the  night 
was  a  420-foot  line  drive  over  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  bullpen  off  Jim  Palmer,  a  gentleman 
who  will  someday  join  Yaz  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

As  the  44-year-old  jogged  the  bases,  the 
fans  cheered  and  the  sky  cried.  The  instant 
the  ball  left  Yaz's  bat,  the  rain  began,  as 
though  even  the  New  England  weather 
wanted  some  tangible  way  to  pay  its  re- 
spects to  the  leaving  legend. 

Yastrzemski's  other  home  runs  that  night, 
and  his  great  rurming  catch  in  defense  of 
Billy  Rohr.  were  all  bubbles  rising  from  the 
past,  figments  flashed  on  the  vast  center 
field  screen  as  the  Red  Sox  appeared  their 
crowd  during  a  long  rain  delay  with  an  old 
movie  about  the  1967  impossible  Dream 
Season. 

There  was  the  28-year-old  Yaz  in  his 
Triple  Crown  glory  slugging  one  pitch  after 
another  into  that  same  distant  bullpen  in  a 
long  ago  September,  craxnming  the  pennant 
down  the  throats  of  Jose  TartabuU  and 
Dalton  Jones  whether  they  wanted  it  or 
not. 

As  the  12-foot-tall  mythic  Yaz  on  the 
screen  made  his  tumbling  catches,  played 
caroms  off  the  Monster,  threw  out  runners 
at -all  available  bases  and  catapulted  those 
home  runs  with  his  chiropractors  dream  of 
a  swing,  the  clouds  were  not  the  only  source 
of  tears  in  Fenway  Park. 

Its  tough  enough  to  lose  a  dignified  man 
who's  become  a  worthy  institution  when 
you  make  it  easy  on  yourself  and  turn  your 
eyes  away,  allowing  him  to  slide  into  retire- 
ment only  half-noticed.  But  its  genuinely 
hard  to  watch  the  gimpy,  creaky  old  man 
fighting  to  go  out  with  style  while  the 
image  of  his  own  youth  flickers  on  the 
screen  in  double  size,  taunting  him  and  us 
with  our  mortality,  reminding  us  of  what  we 
are  about  to  lose. 

That  night,  the  rains  washed  out  what 
would  have  been  Yastrzemski's  453rd  home 
run  (17th  on  the  aU-time  list),  his  3,413th 
hit  (seventh)  and  his  1,834th  RBI  (ninth). 

The  next  evening,  in  the  makeup,  Yas- 
trzemski pinch-hit  in  the  ninth  inning  with 
the  winning  run  on  second  base.  A  mere 
single  was  needed.  His  grounder  was  stabbed 
at  the  last  second  before  it  could  escape  into 
center  field  and  the  old  man  was  thrown  out 
at  first  base  by  a  step.  As  an  obligatory  but 
taken-for-granted  postscript,  the  Red  Sox 
lost  in  the  12th. 

That's  the  hard  world  of  fact  in  which 
even  legends  must  live. 

These  days.  Yaz  is  trying  to  bring  it  to  the 
wire  with  panache.  Perhaps  as  early  as  Sat- 
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urday,  he  will  break  Hank  Aaron's  all-time 
record  for  games  played  (3.298).  Its  fitting 
that  Yastrzemski— the  man  of  Polish  farm- 
ing stock— should  hold  the  record  for  endur- 
ance. It  suits  him  better  than  any  other 
mark.  Except  for  '67,  he  was  never  a  great 
player,  just  a  very  good  one  who  squeezed 
every  drop  of  production  from  his  talent. 

His  Red  Sox  are  back  where  he  found 
them  23  seasons  ago— players  fighting,  after 
their  fashion,  to  stay  out  of  last  place,  while 
management  fights,  in  its  fashion,  to  keep 
them  there. 

When  the  season  began,  Yastrzemski's 
goal  was  "not  to  be  a  detriment"  to  a  team 
he  thought  might  win  a  pennant.  Now,  that 
team  should  worry  about  being  a  detriment 
to  Yastrzemski.  He  is  batting  .281— just  five 
points  below  his  career  average— and  he's 
also  got  10  homers.  24  doubles  and  55  RBI's 
in  just  338  at  bats.  In  other  words,  when  he 
plays,  Yastrzemski's  production  at  44  is 
almost  identical  to  his  career  figures. 

"This  is  the  way  I  wanted  to  go  out.  But 
there's  still  a  ways  to  go. "  says  Yastrzemski. 

Yastrzemski  must  help  now  with  all  the 
last-minute  preparations,  like  a  man  arrang- 
ing his  own  funeral.  A  front-office  man  aslts 
him  how  many  seats  the  family  will  need 
for  the  season-closing  Farewell  Yaz  game  on 
Oct.  2.  'Better  make  it  60.  with  all  the  in- 
laws." says  Yastrzemski.  "My  dad  says  we'll 
have  21  Yastrzemskis  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time." 

Asked  if  he  dreams  about  a  final  at-bat 
home  run.  like  Ted  Williams,  he  says.  "I 
tried  to  get  a  home  run  for  my  3.000th  hit 
and  it  took  me  12  at  bats  just  to  get  a  single. 
I've  learned  that  lesson." 

Yastrzemski  knows  that  his  baseball 
legacy  is  safe.  He's  one  of  those  figures  who 
transcended  his  stats.  Yaz  batted  under  .280 
twice  as  often  as  he  hit  .300  ( 12  to  6)  and  he 
drove  in  less  than  75  runs  twice  as  often  as 
he  drove  in  a  100  (11  to  5).  He  only  hit  more 
than  23  homers  four  times  in  23  years. 

Yet.  like  Pete  Rose.  Yastrzemski  has  man- 
aged to  leave  a  personal  image  of  himself 
that  surpasses  his  professional  abilities. 
Yastrzemski  can  even  put  his  place  in  the 
game  into  words. 

"I'd  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  winner." 
he  said  this  week,  sitting  by  his  locker. 
"Someone  who  made  things  happen  that 
helped  the  team  win.  But  I  hope  I  did  it 
with  class.  Stan  Musial  was  an  idol  of  mine 
as  a  boy.  I  tried  to  model  myself  after  him, 
to  a  degree. 

"Given  some  ability,  and  I'm  not  what 
you'd  call  a  big  specimen,  I've  gotten  the 
most  I  possibly  could  out  of  it. 

"I  always  see  ballplayers  come  back  and 
say  'if.'  Retirement  won't  be  hard  for  me, 
because  that  will  never  be  there  for  me.  'If 
I'd  worked  harder,  'if'  I  hadn't  retired  too 
soon  .  .  . 

"When  we  have  those  reunions  of  the  '67 
team,  most  of  those  guys  who've  been  re- 
tired for  years  are  younger  than  me.  Almost 
all  of  'em.  Their  biggest  thing  is  always  'if.' 
You  can  see  that  they  haven't  accepted  (re- 
tirement). They  always  pull  for  me  and  tell 
me.  Keep  going.' 

"That  applies  to  everything.  You  want  to 
live  so  you  don't  have  to  .say  'If  I'd  just 
given  myself  a  fair  chance  to  succeed.'  " 

If  anything  galls  Yastrzemski  its  the 
team's  collapse  this  year. 

"We've  had  16  straight  winning  seasons 
here  and  I'm  very  proud  of  that."  says  Yas- 
trzemski. whose  clut>s  have  been  257  games 
over  .500  since  '67. 

"This  year  feels  miserable.  I  can't  imagine 
how  bad  it  must  have  felt  my  first  six  sea- 
sons." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Only  Yastrzemski  knows  how  deeply  he  is 
gnawed  by  the  Sox  failure  to  win  a  World 
Series.  He  is  a  ballplayer  and  sees  his  world 
in  terms  of  hanging  curve  balls,  not  literary 
metaphors.  "I  don't  think  about  all  that 
stuff  .  .  .  I'm  a  quiet  farm  boy.  I  guess  it 
just  wasn't  meant  to  be.  In  '67  (in  the 
Series)  Bob  Gibson  in  the  seventh  game  was 
too  much.  The  guy  was  just  great.  I  accept 
that. 

"But  in  '75.  everything  went  against  us." 
Yastrzemski  gives  a  recitation  of  umpires' 
calls  and  unlucky  hits.  Then,  he  pauses  and 
the  real  old  wound  rises  to  the  surface.  "I'll 
never  forget  that  slop  curve  to  (Tony) 
Perez."  It's  nice  to  linow  Yastrzemski  will 
never  forgive  Bill  Lee.  either. 

One  last  question  always  hangs  around 
Yastrzemski.  What  if  New  England's  eternal 
delusion  were  to  come  true  and.  a  year  from 
now.  the  Red  Sox  were  in  a  pennant  race 
and  their  obvious  need  was  for  another  left- 
handed  bat?  Would  Yastrezemski  listen  to 
the  sirens? 

A  small  smile  plays  around  Yastrzemski's 
mouth.  How  can  such  a  legend  resist  such  a 
tease? 

•Right  at  this  day."  said  Yastrzemski. 
picking  his  words  carefully.  "I  have  no  plans 
to  come  back."* 
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BECAUSE  WE  DO  CARE  ABOUT 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  new  reports  that  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  says  that  if 
President  Reagan  does  not  visit  the  is- 
lands this  fall,  it  will  raise  questions 
about  the  renewal  of  our  military 
bases  there,  and  would  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
sider the  Philippines  important. 

Nuts.  Mr.  Speaker,  nuts.  I  believe 
such  a  move  would  say  exactly  the  op- 
posite. 

It  is  because  we  care  about  the  Phil- 
ippines and  her  people— with  whom  we 
have  had  a  long  and  special  relation- 
ship—that the  President  should  cancel 
his  visit  until  the  assassination  plot  on 
former  Senator  Aquino  is  honestly 
solved  and  until  the  Marcos  regime 
ends  it  dictatorial  practices.  It  is  time 
we  show  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
that  we  care  about  them,  and  we  will 
not  give  unconditional  support  to  the 
Marcos  regime  regardless  of  its  ac- 
tions. 

If  the  President  proceeds  with  his 
trip  and  we  get  a  renewal  of  the  bases 
agreement.  I  believe  we  will  also  have 
signed  up  on  the  wrong  side  in  another 
civil  war— and  we  will  soon  be  called 
on  to  commit  troops  in  the  Philippines 
just  as  we  are  in  the  Central  American 
and  Lebanese  civil  wars. 

If  you  really  care  about  the  Filipino 
people.  Mr.  President,  do  not  go.« 


THE  LABOR,  HHS  BILL  NEEDS 
IMPROVEMENT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  action  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  regarding  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Labor-HHS-Education 
Appropriations  Act,  H.R.  3913,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  funding  for  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 
The  committee's  action  will  result  in 
significant  cuts  in  your  district's  job 
training  program  at  a  time  when  there 
are  10.7  million  people  unemployed. 

The  reported  bill  is  $1.72  billion 
below  the  levels  assumed  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  JTPA.  This 
amount  appears  large  because  it  in- 
cludes moneys  for  fiscal  year  1984  as 
well  as  forward  funding.  The  total  dif- 
ference without  forward  funding  is 
$970  million.  The  additional  $750  mil- 
lion of  the  difference  is  for  forward 
funding  (see  chart  A). 

A  major  problem  in  H.R.  3913  is  the 
funding  level  for  title  II-A  of  JTPA. 
which  allocates  78  percent  of  the 
funds  by  formula,  as  opposed  to  the 
86.5  percent  allocated  by  formula 
under  JTPAs  predecessor,  CETA. 
Thus,  a  larger  appropriation  is  needed 
for  JTPA  title  II-A  to  achieve  the 
same  level  of  funding.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  did  the  exact 
opposite.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  $2,181  bil- 
lion was  appropriated  under  CETA 
titles  II-B  and  C.  IV-A.  and  VII;  while 
H.R.  3913  provides  $1,886  billion  for 
JTPA  title  II-A.  Thus,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  provided  less 
than  last  year's  level.  The  change  in 
the  law  lowering  the  percent  of  funds 
distributed  to  local  areas  by  formula 
would  require  a  larger  appropriation 
than  the  previous  year,  not  a  lower  or 
even  equal  appropriations  level. 

As  a  result  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  action,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor-HHS-Education 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor Weicker.  lowered  the  numbers  he 
had  goin^  into  the  Senate  markup, 
which  were  initially  higher  than  the 
House's  to  similar  levels. 

These  cuts  in  funding  for  JTPA  title 
II-A  vary  from  15  percent  to  35  per- 
cent in  most  areas  and  average  24  per- 
cent nationally.  Chart  B  was  provided 
by  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties and  gives  clear  examples  of  the 
level  of  cuts  if  H.R.  3913  is  not  amend- 
ed on  the  floor.  (In  evaluating  the 
chart,  the  data  obtained  from  some 
States  compares  funding  for  title  II-A. 
while  other  States  submitted  data 
based  on  title  II-A  and  B.  Data  for 
each  State  is  internally  consistent.) 
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The  administration  argues  that 
fewer  funds  are  needed  to  fund  the 
same  level  of  service  to  participants 
under  title  II-A  of  JTPA  because  of 
the  policy  changes  in  JTPA.  This  as- 
sumption Is  based  upon  information 
received  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion indicating  that  the  "unit  cost  per 
service  year"  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced under  JTPA.  This  reduction,  it 
is  believed,  will  result  from  policy 
changes  that  eliminated  stipends  and 
placed  a  strict  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  paid  to 
participants  in  the  form  of  needs- 
based  payments  and  other  supportive 
services    Jnder  this  assumption,  the 
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same  number  of  participants  could  be 
served  for  less  money.  Hence,  a  recom- 
mendation of  $1,886  billion  for  title  II- 
A  of  JTPA. 

Information  I  have  received  regard- 
ing the  Massachusetts  experience  in 
implementing  JTPA,  however,  pro- 
vides evidence  that  this  assumption  is 
faulty  and  that  the  average  cost  per 
participant  is,  in  fact,  remaining  fairly 
stable  or  even  rising  slightly.  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  average  cost  per  partici- 
pant for  Massachusetts  CETA  pro- 
grams was  $2,007.  While  fiscal  year 
1983  is  not  yet  complete,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  average  cost  per  partici- 
pant   will    fall    between    $2,200    and 
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$2,300.  Furthermore,  local  service  de- 
livery area  job  training  plans  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  as  approved  by  the  Private 
Industry  Councils  and  local  elected  of- 
ficials, reflect  a  planned  cost  per  par- 
ticipant of  $2,294. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  also  in- 
dicates that  there  are  919,048  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  individuals  who 
would  be  eligible  under  the  act.  These 
Reagan  budget  cuts  will  only  allow  the 
State  to  serve  12,749  clients  or  only  1.4 
percent  of  the  universe  of  need. 

The  following  tables  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record: 


CHART  A.-BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  SELECTED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


fiscal  year  198«  budget  pfoposals— 


Administration  request 


fiscal  year 
1983  actual 


Original 


Revised 


Appropria- 
tion Ml 
reported  Py 

full 
committee 


first  ludget  resolution 


Senate 


House 


Witlwut 
advance 
funding 


Witti 
advance 
funding 


Conference 
agreement 


Conference      fiscal  year 

agreement      1983  actial 

over  owr 


tnns 


lions 


Total  selected  I  and  T  projiams 

forward  funding  for  flPA  

Trial  mitlvout  toward  funding 

Basic  |00  'rMing , - 

Summer  youtti    ; 

Dislocated  »crKer$ 


Federally  a<)m!iiisle»ed  programs  otiw  ttwi  Job  Corps  M  TJTC.. 
Job  Corps 

inc 


3.977 

4.369 

3"i?? 

■725 
3.644 

'2,181 

'••555 

va 

725 

no 

240 

223 

187 

618 

586 

20 

20 

4.319 

■725 

3,594 

1.886 

725 

223 

187 

553 

20 


6.455 

» 2,861 

3,594 

1,886 

725 

223 

187 

553 

20 


8,925 
"3.911 
5,014 
N/A« 
N/Av 
500 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 


'2.181 
724 
150 
253 
586 
20 


6,812 

3  2,898 

3,914 


'3,815 

1.268 

258 

424 

1,026 

20 


8,175 
'3,611 
4,564 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 


+  1.720 
•750 
+970 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 
N/Av 


N/«(l 

N/to 

+383 

+319 

+  100 

-113 

+36 

+65 

0 


>  Ttie  administration  request  includes  forward  funding  for  only  3  mos ,  as  opposed  to  9  mos,  in  the  first  tiudget  resolution. 

'forward  lundlns  lor  9  mos  as  auDiorued. 

'CETA  titles  2BC,4A,  7 

•JPTA  title  2A. 

N/Ap— Not  applicable 

N/Av— Nol  avadaUe 
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Fiscal  year 
1983 


fiscal  year 
1984 


F^ercent 
change 


fiscal  year 
1983 


fiscal  year 
1984 


Percent 
change 


fiscal  year 
1983 


fiscal  year 
1984 


F'ercent 
dunge 


Anzona     (without     summer 
funds)  (title  II-A) 

Flioenu 

Mancopa    - 

Fhma/Tucson 

BOS ..- 


youth 


5.579,891 
3,526,760 
3,274,128 
6,163,888 


4,289,664 
3,092,620 
2,880,353 
6,800.488 


-23 
-12 
-12 
t-10 


Peoria  Csrt 

Rocli  Island  County.. 

Rockford  Csrt _. 

Shawnee  Csrt 

St  Clair  Csrt.. 


Anzona  total _ 

Florida  (partial)  (riDe  O-A) 

Brevard 

Broward  Csrt „..— 

Escamtna .. 

Heartland    — , 

Hillshorough 

^gg  _ „. 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 


18,544,667      17,063,125 


St  Pelersliurgh/Pinellas  Csrt.. 

Seminole _ 

South  florida  Csrt 

Tampa 


Georgia  (partial)  (ritle  H-*): 

Atlanta  

Central  Savannah  Csrt 

DeKalb         

Middle  Georgia  Csrt 

Savannah/Chaltiara  Csrt.... 

Illinois  (Title  II-A  &  B): 

Champaign  Csrt -. 

Chicago ~ 

Cook  County 

OuPage  County. , 

Kane  County 

Lake  County 


bncoln  Csrt 

USalle  County 

Macon  County ..... 

Madison  Csrt 

McHenry  County.. 
McLean  County.. . 


2.124.058 
6.048.771 
1.555.326 
5.159,237 
1,930,256 
1,284,047 
4,295,681 
1,456,870 
4.283,831 
1,372,795 
13,187,305 
2,842,204 

4,614.441 
2.513,671 
1,619,270 
1,855,944 
1,286,404 

2,013,070 
52.969.345 
19.282.122 
3,845.408 
2,818.995 
3.445,615 
2.438.991 
1.473.737 
1.886.224 
3,611,113 
1,329,418 
1.047,709 


1.179,952 
3,761,138 
1127,114 
3,793,826 
1,749,269 

9-:2,621 
2,664,087 

939140 
2,595,064 

742,386 
11,786,548 
1,729,944 

3,634,484 
2,137,948 
941,736 
1,398,559 
1,050.056 

1.729,003 

42,188.453 

15.158,313 

2,971,397 

2,631,723 

2,599,832 

1,661,312 

1,265,409 

1.784,982 

2,968.456 

986,609 

912,796 


-44 
-38 
-28 
-26 
-9 
-26 
-38 
-36 
-39 
-46 
-11 
-39 

-21 
-15 
-42 
-25 
-18 

-14 
-20 
-21 
-23 

-7 
-25 
-32 
-14 

-5 
-18 
-26 
-13 


Taxewell  County — 

Will/Grundy  Csrt -.- 

BOS 

Indiana  (partial)  (Title  II-A). 
Indianapolis  City  and  Marion  County 
Gary  and  Hammond  Cities  and  Lake 

(iounty 

South  Bend  City  and  St.  Joseph 
County 

Kentucky  (title  II-A) 

Louisville/Jefferson  Co - 

eastern  Kentucky  CtP.. 

Balance - — 


2,558,455 
2,052,971 
3,581,285 
1,252,341 
4,261,528 
1,345,995 
3.638,342 
24.806,287 

7,397,545 

5,209,916 

2,325,280 

6,365,751 
10,331.249 

20.434.504 


2.301.617 
2.364,530 
3.821.958 
1,012,740 
3,806,920 
1,317,886 
3,438.094 
22,071,144 

5,384,166 

4,910.536 

1.514.108 

5.090.275 
5.077.762 
16.694,838 


-10 
+  15 
+  7 
-19 
-11 
-2 
-6 
-11 


-20 
-51 
-18 


Kentucky  total 

Maryland  (Title  II-A  &  B): 

Baltimore  Csrt 

Baltimore  County 

Frederick  County  . 


38,760,821     26,862,875 


Prince  George's  County 

Montgomery  County 

Western  MO  Csrt 

BOS  (now  Lower  Shore  Southern 
MO,  Susquehanna,  and  Upper 
Shore)..        


Maryland  total 

Michigan  (Title  II-A  &  B): 

Detroit 

Region  II  Csrt 


19,548,245 
7.052,109 
1,147,605 
5,198,406 
2,114.221 
3,227.502 


15,306.607 

5,513,990 

960,323 

3,485,745 

832,507 

3,017,416 


5,970.549       5.732.147 
44.258,637     34,848734 


Lansing  Tri-County  Csrt 

Muskegon-Oceana  Csrt 

New  York  (Title  II-A  and  B): 

New  York  City 

Yonkers  City 

Westchester  Bal 


28,947,431 
4,304,519 
6,130,261 
2,991,136 

101,094,023 
2,046,455 
5,166,257 


23,951,300 
3,803,200 
4,726,500 
2,788,200 

80.001,382 
1,474.818 
1,252,286 


-22 
-22 
-16 
-33 
-61 
-7 


-17 

-12 

-23 

-7 

-209 
-27.9 
-75.8 


Rockland  County 

Orange  County 

Dutchess.  Putnam  Counties 

fulton.     Montgomery.     Schoharie 

Counties 
Warren,     Washington,     Saratoga 

Counties 

Chenango,  Otsego,  Delaware  Coun- 

Oneida,  Madison.  Hertiimer  Counties 

Frankim,  Ointon,  Hamilton,  Essex 
Counties 

Jefferson,  Lewis  Counties 

St  Lavnence  County 

Cayuga,  Tompkins,  Cortland  Coun- 
ties  

Tioga,  Broome  Counties 

Wayne,    Ontario,    Seneca,    Yates 
Counties 

Steuben,  Schuyler,  Cheinuiig  Coun- 
ties  

Rochester  City 

Monroe  County 

Orleans,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  living- 
ston  Counties 

Niagara  County 

Erie  County 

ButtaloCity 

Bal  of  Erie 

Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Allegany 
Counties 

Albany,    Rensselaer,    Schenectady 
Counties.. 


Greene.  Columliia  Counties   . 
Sullivan,  Ullser  Counties.  . 

Suffolk  County 

Nassau  County 

Oswego.  Onondaga  Counties. 

New  York  toUl 


1,902.520 
2.443337 
2.398,955 

640.662 

2.033,565 

821.524 

-663 
-16,8 
-65.8 

1,853,815 

1.628,267 

-122 

2,751,519 

2.159.604 

-215 

1,574,047 
4,276,580 

1.474.498 
3.490.832 

-6.3 
-184 

2.340,269 
1,855,484 
1,551,472 

2.110.797 
1,393.535 
1,170,456 

-9,8 
-24  9 
-24.6 

1,965.365 
2,490.703 

2,066,736 
1,958,741 

-4.6 
-21.4 

2,430,102 

2,223,664 

-85 

2.269,803 
3,584.193 
1,703.100 

2,393,491 

2,849.243 

519.204 

-5.4 
-20.5 
-695 

2,166,573 
3,263,642 

2,138,311 
3,299,413 

-13 
+  11 

7,537.148 
5.982.476 

6,572,132 
6,162,178 

-12.8 
+  3.0 

3.461.348 

3,123,520 

-9.8 

5.343,195 
1.072.819 
2.333.185 
12,280,359 
12,604,275 
6,122,326 

3,869.347 
967,505 
1,734,054 
8.372,005 
3,326.002 
4.613.228 

-27.6 
-9.8 
-25  7 
-318 
-73.6 
-24.6 

210,854.818 

155.831,770 

-261 
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faatfm 
1M3 


FocH  ll«ar 
13W 


(Md  (pM«)  (nb  M) 

ott.  mm  t 


2,230.351 
4.757,441 
2.313.188 
7.675.013 
6.76I.S2S 
2,4S9.2M 
1,8».921 
3,3».(32 
2.753.9K 


Tagn/Fim  Qrt.. __ 

taaa   (gatyl)    (Tlli  t-*   * 
B) 

I  art 


4.204.323 
1.6n.592 
3.U7.227 
1.627.754 
6.372.047 
5,302.621 
1,947,704 
1,562,739 
2,723.464 
2.412.002 

4.331.017 
1,053,712 

4.1I2.BS1 
2.467.295 
1.612,274 

5.975.910 
1.904.K1 
2.100.942 
1.117.111 
2^65,101 
1.32S,6<2 
2,417.159 
4.750,937 
1.449.197 
1.542.042 
3,187.547 
2.585.364 
11,932.41? 
2,902,794 
3,583.358 
1.859.689 
4.553.283 
3.897.534 
2386.234 


3,B32.29« 
11,856.541 
3.850,299 
4  932  404 


43.411.971     34,015.920 


8jI«    tan/EsI    Bilai    taige 
C*nn/Mtnai  Ohb  CM 


Ijdycni  

•m  OrtHB/OitaB  Pln« 
OUJCMI 


9m«grtC%... 
BOS 


2.545.948 
1.998.221 
2553.563 
732.077 
4.800.8S9 
1J90.535 
1.179.321 
1.565.559 
18724,114 


1,944,839 
1,834,023 
2,277.772 

282.245 
4.151.080 
1.157.548 

977.957 
1.350,933 
15.834.665 


tamma  (aastitt  Mkicjlirim)   (Mb 


on* 


34,940,197     29,811,062 


t/Ji" 


CowltCangnwi 


4,472,907 
6,674,087 
29,048,434 


3.126.514 
5,592,528 
26.129.548 


Pttonl 
dungf 


-24 
-24 
-23 
-30 
-17 
-22 
-22 
-15 
-20 
-12 

-20 
-22 

-27 
-21 
-12 

-20 
-29 
f31 
-36 
-38 
-31 
-40 
-17 
-42 
-34 
-29 
-22 
-32 
-27 
-36 
-25 
-25 
-13 
-44 


40.195,428     34.848,590 


-30 

167 

-107 

•137 
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IMI 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  often  hear  the  bad  news  about  our 
Nation's  youth— the  experimentation 
with  drugs,  teenage  pregnancies, 
youth  crimes,  falling  test  scores,  and 
so  forth. 

However  much  all  this  may  be  a  part 
of  the  reality  of  the  youth  scene,  there 
Is  another  side,  one  we  do  not  often 
hear  about.  This  other  side  is  about 
the  good  kids,  the  ones  who  live  in 
every  comunity  across  our  Nation.  The 
ones  who  are  working  hard,  earning 
good  grades,  being  of  help  to  their 
families  and  communities,  and  who  are 
becoming  responsible,  contributing 
adults. 

The  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  each 
year,  honors  one  of  these  young 
people  as  "Youth  of  the  Year,"  and  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  a  fine  man  from  southeast- 
em  Michigan  who  was  one  of  the  five 
national  finalists  this  year  for  this 
great  honor.  He  is  Peter  Beaulieu  of 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  Royal  Oak, 
Mich. 

Pete,  who  is  17,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Oak  Club  for  8  years.  At 
the  club,  he  was  named  1982  Member 
of  the  Year.  He  is  president  of  the 
Keystone  Club,  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Keystone 
Conference  Steering  Committee.  He 
also  was  chairman  of  the  Northeast 
Area  and  Ontario  Keystone  Confer- 
ence. In  1982,  Pete  also  received  the 
Michigan  Juvenile  Justice  Project 
Award  for  outstanding  service. 

Pete  has  also  been  a  volunteer  tutor 
helping  younger  members  of  the 
Royal  Oak  Club  with  their  school- 
work,  and  he  is  coordinator  of  the 
club's  tutorial  program.  He  is  a  regular 
visitor  to  an  area  senior  citizens  home 
and  every  Christmas  he  helps  provide 
food  and  gifts  to  the  needy.  Pete  has 
found  time  also  to  be  an  aide  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  a  Big  Brother,  and 
the  coordinator  of  a  national  award- 
winning  program  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired. 

Outside  of  his  work  with  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Club,  Pete  has  participated 
in  five  Jaycee  walkathons  to  raise 
money  for  the  local  burn  center. 

Pete's  work  in  school  reflects  the 
same  hard  work  and  involvement  that 
he  displays  with  community  organiza- 
tions. He  is  a  senior  at  Madison  High 
School  with  a  3.8  grade  point  average. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society,  president  of  his  class,  and 
editor  of  the  class  yearbook. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Pete  and  he  is  truly  a  fine 
young  man. 


I  wholeheartedly  congratulate  him 
on  his  many  accomplishments  and 
honors  he  has  received.  We  are  all 
very  proud  of  him,  and  grateful  for  re- 
minding us  that  there  are  many  facets 
to  our  Nation's  youth.* 


CASH  MARKET  FOR  HUMAN 
ORGANS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems that  families  face  as  they  at- 
tempt to  work  within  the  present 
system  for  human  organ  transplanta- 
tion have  recently  received  a  great 
deal  of  national  attention.  All  of  us 
have  been  touched  as  we  have  watched 
individuals  forced  to  struggle  through 
an  ad  hoc  process  as  they  seek  an 
organ  transplant.  There  is  no  more 
compelling  plight  than  a  parent  who 
must  mount  a  nationwide  public 
appeal  to  plead  for  an  organ  donation 
or  for  funds  to  save  the  life  to  their 
child. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, I  have,  over  the  last  9  months,  con- 
ducted an  extensive  investigation  Into 
many  of  these  issues.  As  a  result,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  that  I  believe 
will  make  significant  strides  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  for  solving  this  prob- 
lem as  well  as  it  can  be  solved  for  all 
those  who  need  transplants. 

On  Monday,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  on  a  plan  by  a  physician  In 
Reston,  Va.,  to  establish  a  brokerage 
house  to  buy  organs  from  living 
human  beings  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries and  sell  them  for  a  profit  to 
Americans  in  need  of  a  transplant. 
While  such  a  proposal  was  probably 
inevitable,  it  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

It  is  true  that  we  live  in  a  free 
market  system  that  allows  the  free- 
dom to  choose  many  things.  However, 
a  person  seeking  a  kidney  transplant 
does  not  do  so  because  they  chose  to 
be  sick.  We  must  not  allow  technology 
to  dehumanize  people  so  that  they  are 
regarded  as  things  to  be  sold  and 
bought  like  parts  of  an  automobile.  If 
this  were  to  occur,  it  would  seriously 
undermine  the  values  of  our  society. 

In  this  mornings  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Arthur  Kaplan,  of  the  Hastings 
Center,  presents  a  lucid  and  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  sorry  tale  of  al- 
lowing a  cash  market  for  human 
organs.  I  take  exception  only  with  Dr. 
Kaplan's  call  for  a  law  allowing  pre- 
sumed consent.  There  are  a  number  of 
strategies,  such  as  those  I  propose  In 
my  legislation,  that  should  first  be 
tried  before  moving  to  such  a  system. 

I  commend  Dr.  Kaplan's  article  to 
you. 


"Cash  Market"  Is  No  Place  for  Trade  in 
Vital  Organs 
(By  Arthur  Kaplan) 
It  seems  that  hardly  a  week  goes  by  with- 
out someone  appealing  on  television  or  In 
the  newspaper  for  an  organ  to  save  his  or 
her  life  or  the  life  of  a  loved  one.  Only  last 
month,  the  media  were  reporting  the  efforts 
of  a  small  Wyoming  town  to  raise  money 
through  bake  sales  and  car  washes  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  a  liver  transplant  for  one  of 
the  local  children.  In  New  Jersey  a  frantic 
mother  had  to  resort  to  pleading  in  the 
newspapers  in  order  to  persuade  state  offi- 
cials to  pay  the  $100,000  fee  demanded  by  a 
hospital  frr  performing  a  heart  transplant 
on  her  son.  These  and  countless  similar  des- 
perate elior-s  poignantly  illustrate  the  inad- 
equacy of  c  irrent  public  policy  in  the  field 
of  organ  transplantation. 

Literally  thousands  of  people  are  on  wait- 
ing Ust,s  around  thp  country,  hoping  day 
after  day  that  suitable  organs  will  be  found 
for  them.  Nearh  4.000  await  corneas  to  re- 
store thPir  sight.  More  than  6.000  await 
donor  Ridnpys  to  free  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  thrice  weekly  six-hour  sessions 
on  dialysis  machines.  The  waiting  liste  are 
shorter  for  heart,  liver  and  lung  transplants, 
since  most  people  needing  these  die  long 
before  suitable  organs  are  located. 

The  plight  of  these  people  has  not  gone 
totally  unnoticed.  The  free  market  abhors  a 
vacuum,  commerce  eventually  riishcs  in.  es- 
pecially when  the  potential  customers  are 
desperate  This  week,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  on  the  plans  of  a  physician  In 
Reston,  Va..  to  establish  the  International 
Kidney  Exchange.  Ltd..  which  would  act  as 
a  brokerage  house  between  kidney  donors 
overseas  and  American  recipients.  Dr.  H. 
Barry  Jacobs  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
price  set  by  potential  donors  might  be  as 
high  as  $10,000.  and  their  motivation  would 
be  "whatever  motivates  someone  to  sell: 
greed,  bills.  . . . " 

Such  a  development  was  inevitable.  The 
existing  system  for  procuring  organs  does 
not  work.  While  most  of  us  have  heard 
about  the  need  for  organ  donation,  few  of 
us  carry  donor  cards.  Most  people  cant  be 
bothered  to  fill  them  out  even  when  they 
are  printed  on  the  back  of  a  drivers  license. 
Such  callousness  would  be  inexcusable  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  many  emergen- 
cy-room physicians  and  nurses  ignore  the 
cards,  even  when  they  chance  to  find  them 
on  accident  victims,  the  preferred  source  of 
\-ital  organs.  Their  fears  of  malpractice 
suits,  combined  with  a  reluctance  to  involve 
themselves  in  a  time-consuming  and  finan- 
cially unrewarding  procedure,  produce  a 
system  in  which  fewer  than  30  percent  of 
those  hospitals  equipped  to  recover  organs 
from  cadavers  for  transplantation  do  so. 

Fifty  years  of  relying  upon  a  system  of 
voluntary  donation  and  public  good  will  has 
produced  a  situation  in  which,  according  to 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  only  20  per- 
cent of  those  who  die  each  year  from  trau- 
matic accidents,  tumors  or  strokes  are  uti- 
lized as  donors.  Yet.  every  year  national  sur- 
veys show  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  serve  as  organ  donors 
upon  their  deaths.  And  every  year  thou- 
sands of  people  wait  helplessly  while  the  sci- 
ence of  organ  transplantation  advances  and 
the  availability  of  organs  dwindles. 

A  market  in  organs  is  not  the  an.swer  to 
this  tragedy.  Medicine  is  one  area  where 
access  to  life-saving  cure  should  not  depend 
upon  the  ability  to  pay.  Moreover,  the  pros- 
pects for  abuse  in  such  a  system,  particular- 
ly  of  the  ignorant  and  often  desperately 
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poor  residents  of  Third  World  countries, 
should  make  us  move  quickly  to  restrict  any 
further  expansion  of  this  unattractive  in- 
dustry. 

Rep.  Albert  Gore  <Tenn.)  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  that  would  outlaw  the  sale 
of  organs.  But  we  could  also  take  a  positive 
step  to  bridge  the  gap  between  supply  and 
demand  in  organs.  We  could  pass  a  law  al- 
lowing physicians  to  assume  consent  for  the 
utilization  of  cadaver  organs  for  transplant, 
unless  a  person  carries  a  refusal  card  or  an 
objection  is  raised  by  a  family  member. 

If,  as  the  dismal  statistics  would  seem  to 
prove,  thinking  about  our  own  death  is  too 
difficult  for  any  one  of  us  individually,  per- 
haps we  can  find  the  courage  to  face  it  col- 
lectively. The  time  has  come  to  put  our  poli- 
cies where  the  altruism  found  in  the  opinion 
polls  says  it  is:  The  burden  of  proof  in  organ 
donation  should  be  shifted  onto  those  who 
do  not  want  to  participate,  rather  than 
being  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
are  willing  but  reticent,  or  for  whom  it  is 
too  late  to  express  their  wishes.  If  we  fail  to 
act,  each  one  of  us.  or  someone  we  love, 
could  well  pay  the  price— if  we  are  rich 
enough.* 
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WESTERN  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
SOVIET  SPIES 


CLAMOR  IN  UNITED  STATES  TO 
CUT  COMPETITION  FROM  IM- 
PORTS MAY  BE  EXAGGERAT- 
ED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  19  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tained an  article  by  Art  Pine  headlined 
"Clamor  in  U.S.  To  Cut  Competition 
From  Imports  May  Be  Exaggerated." 

Because  the  excellent  article  is 
lengthy,  I  shall  not  include  it  here,  but 
I  commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues. 

It  tells  a  story  we  do  not  often  hear 
in  this  House.  It  reports  that  average 
Americans,  even  those  whose  jobs  are 
said  to  be  endangered  by  imports,  are 
buying  imported  merchandise,  and 
seem  to  understand  the  idea  quoted  in 
the  article,  "in  order  for  us  to  sell, 
they're  going  to  have  to  sell  some  of 
their  stuff  here." 

The  article  also  points  out  that  at 
least  one  pollster  is  finding  that  "in- 
creased protectionism  is  absolute, 
pure,  unadulterated  tripe."  Consumers 
are  said  to  consider  origin,  only  after 
price  and  quality,  in  making  pur- 
chases. 

The  Pine  piece  closes  with  a  warning 
to  Presidential  candidate  Waiter  Mon- 
dale,  quoting  a  congressional  Demo- 
crat, "He  sounds  too  protectionist  for 
me."« 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 
0  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
August  a  $600,000  American  computer, 
originally  cleared  for  export  to  Bel- 
gium, ended  up  in  Budapest  after  a 
Belgian  businessman  allegedly  forged 
export  licenses.  The  Belgian  business- 
man, according  to  the  Justice  Minis- 
try, is  under  indictment  for  selling  an 
advanced  American  computer  to  Hun- 
gary. 

That  same  month  Belgium  expelled 
at  least  six  East  Europeans  for  eco- 
nomic espionage  and  uncovered  an 
electronics  company  in  the  capital 
that  was  a  front  for  Soviet  technology 
spies,  according  to  European  press  re- 
ports. What  the  Belgians  discovered 
was  an  electronic  company  with  a 
secret  function.  The  company  in  Bel- 
gium was  run  by  the  Russians  but  set 
up  under  Belgian  law.  A  foreign  minis- 
try spokesman  said  "that  the  compa- 
ny's true  function  was  economic  and 
technological  espionage."  The  Soviet- 
front  company  attempted  to  secure 
contracts  and  joint  ventures  with  Bel- 
gian and  other  Western  companies  in 
order  to  acquire  technology  of  military 
importance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mention  this  case  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  which  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  Last  sunmier  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  approved  amendments 
to  the  act  which  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement for  U.S.  exporters  to  obtain 
validated  export  licenses  for  ship- 
ments to  most  Western  European 
countries  and  Japan.  The  NATO  coun- 
tries—minus Iceland  and  Spain— and 
Japan  since  1949  have  banded  togeth- 
er in  an  informal  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee—known as  COCOM— to  recom- 
mend what  items  should  be  subject  to 
export  controls  for  reasons  of  national 
security. 

Eliminating  license  requirements  to 
these  countries  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. In  the  words  of  one  specialist  on 
strategic  trade  it  would  "turn  the 
hemorrhage  of  Western  technology  to 
the  Soviets  into  a  flood. "  The  incident 
in  Belgium  illustrates  the  point.  Here 
is  how:  Since  the  early  days  of  detente 
few  Western  countries  devoted  the  re- 
sources to  effectively  implement 
export  control  laws.  Our  own  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  year  after 
year,  cut  the  budget  for  U.S.  export 
enforcement.  Licensing  of  exports, 
particularly  among  the  countries  of 
the  Western  alliance,  became  a  paper 
shuffle— an  exercise  in  processing 
forms  as  opposed  to  investigating  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act. 
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It  is  a  crime  to  divert  technology  of 
military  significance  to  the  Soviets 
and  other  potential  adversaries.  We 
now  know  that  the  Soviets  have  em- 
barked upon  a  massive  campaign  to  ac- 
quire Western  technology  by  hook  or 
by  crook.  There  is  hardly  a  NATO 
country  which  has  not  expelled  Soviet 
technology  spies.  Every  report  on  this 
subject  indicates  that  we  have  just  un- 
covered the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

What  can  we  do  to  stop  this  theft  of 
a  vital  national  resource?  The  answer 
must  be  to  strengthen  export  controls. 
During  the  last  2  years  the  United 
States  has  begun  the  long  road  to 
properly  enforcing  export  controls. 
Our  partners  in  Japan  and  Europe 
have  a  much  longer  road  to  travel. 

Licensing  is  the  backbone  of  every 
export  control  system.  The  Export  Ad- 
ministration Amendments  Act  of  1983 
recommends  the  elimination  of  licens- 
ing to  COCOM  countries.  But  licens- 
ing is  the  enforcement  tool  that  en- 
ables our  enforcement  authorities  at 
the  Commerce  Department  to  investi- 
gate end  users  and  conduct,  if  neces- 
sary, an  investigation  to  ascertain  that 
the  end  user  is  reliable  and  not  likely 
to  engage  in  diversion.  The  export  con- 
trol legislation  pending  before  the 
House  would  remove  this  preventative 
ability  to  deny  the  Soviets  advanced 
technology. 

During  discussion  of  this  issue,  much 
has  been  made  of  a  recommendation 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  issue  of  so-called  West-West  licens- 
ing. The  advocates  of  the  provision  in 
the  bill  before  the  House  contend  that 
the  GAO  recommended  the  elimina- 
tion of  licensing.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
what  the  GAO  recommended: 

Reexamine  the  need  for  licensing  of  high 
technology  products  to  COCOM  countries 
and  other  allies  by  exploring  various  alter- 
natives that  would  satisfy  control  objectives 
and  reduce  or  eliminate  the  burden  of  li- 
censing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  "satisfy  con- 
trol objectives"  are  three  critical 
words.  The  provision  in  H.R.  3231 
before  the  House  does  not  satisfy  con- 
trol objectives— it  just  eliminates  U.S. 
export  licensing  and  does  not  put  any- 
thing in  its  place.  The  provision  trans- 
fers the  entire  burden  of  export  con- 
trols to  the  Europeans  and  the  Japa- 
nese. I  have  placed  many  statements 
in  the  Record  describing  the  extent 
and  reliability  of  such  controls.  In 
fact,  Japan's  Foreign  Minister  only  re- 
cently admitted  that  Japanese  high 
technology  has  directly  contributed  to 
the  Soviet  Unions  military  buildup. 

There  is  not  a  single  study,  a  single 
report,  a  single  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs who  presented  a  comprehensive 
and  thorough  review  of  the  export 
control  laws  of  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese.  There  is  not  a  single  report 
on  the  issue  of  export  controls  which 
adequately  demonstrates  that   either 
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the  national  governments  within 
COCOM,  or  COCOM  itself,  effectively 
enforces  export  controls.  The  point  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  system  works— 
but  not  nearly  to  the  degree  that  it 
should  work.  Eliminating  export  con- 
trols will  prevent  improving  the 
system.  For  better  or  worse,  the 
United  States  is  the  conscience  of  the 
COCOM  system.  If  we  eliminate 
export  licensing  our  COCOM  partners 
will  surely  follow.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  be  highly  gratified.* 


DEFICIT  CONCERNS  ALL 
AMERICANS 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defi- 
cit is  a  serious  problem  that  concerns 
all  Americans.  The  time  has  come  to 
stop  accusing  one  another  and  to  start 
looking  at  the  problem  and  seeking  a 
resolution  which  will  not  continue  to 
harm  our  people  in  the  future. 

The  deficit  is  a  product  of  spending 
more  than  the  Government  takes  in. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  of  arithmetic.  If 
we  were  to  reduce  expenses  and  in- 
crease revenues  our  problem  would 
soon  be  solved.  Now,  we  must  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  revenue/expense 
equation  and  see  how  we  can  reduce 
the  deficit. 

In  1981  massive  tax  cuts  were  en- 
acted which  were  directed  at  those 
with  high  personal  incomes  and  at  cor- 
porations. The  cuts  were  supposed  to 
unleash  capital  to  stimulate  the  econo- 
my. At  that  time  unemployment  was 
running  at  the  outrageous  rate  of  7 
percent.  The  experiment  did  not  work. 
No  rush  of  capital  to  provide  the  basis 
for  production  and  employment  oc- 
curred. Instead,  the  unemployment 
rate  rose  to  over  10  percent,  as  over  3 
million  more  people  were  thrown  out 
of  work.  Not  only  did  the  Government 
lose  the  revenues  from  the  tax  cuts, 
but  we  lost  the  personal  income  taxes 
which  would  have  been  paid  by  the  3 
million  additionally  unemployed 
people.  Think  about  that— corpora- 
tions and  the  well-to-do  pay  less  taxes 
and  3  million  more  wage  earners  are 
thrown  out  of  work  with  all  of  the  suf- 
fering that  entails  for  them  and  their 
families.  A  rather  high  price  for 
human  beings  to  pay  for  an  experi- 
ment. 

The  time  ha.s  come  to  end  this  bar- 
barous experiment.  We  have  no  right 
to  cause  such  massive  suffering  among 
our  people.  The  time  has  come  to  re- 
capture the  revenues  lost  to  further 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy.  In 
particular,  the  time  has  come  to  close 
the  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  which 
allow  corporations  to  pay  little  in  the 
way  of  taxes— to  even  sell  their  excess 
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deductions— while  they  continue  to 
contribute  to  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem by  moving  capital  overseas  to  use 
the  labor  of  people  in  the  Third  World 
and  by  moving  profitable  enterprises— 
within  the  United  States  to  further  in- 
crease profits.  When  we  give  tax  bene- 
fits to  corporations,  those  benefits 
must  be  tied  to  investments  which 
create  and  maintain  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  we  must 
recognize  that  fiscal  expansion  is  inap- 
propriate at  a  time  of  decreased  reve- 
nues. The  massive  expansion  of  the 
military  budget  must  be  reconsidered. 
We  must  look  at  absurd  episodes  of 
waste,  such  as  the  simple  hammer 
that  costs  over  $400,  and  beyond  to 
the  chronic  cost  overruns  for  military 
hardward  and  construction  which  is 
all  too  often  defective,  ineffective,  or 
downright  shoddy.  It  is  time  for  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  view  each  pur- 
chase as  they  would  their  own  proper- 
ty. No  one  that  I  know  of  would  con- 
tinue to  buy  from  a  supplier  whose 
products  just  do  not  work. 

Yes,  the  deficit  is  a  serious  problem. 
We  need  to  work  together  to  solve  it 
by  increasing  revenues  and  becoming 
cautious  buyers  who  insist  on  the  best 
quality  that  our  people  can  produce.* 


H.R.  3231-FOREIGN 
AVAILABILITY 


HON.  ED  ZSCHAU 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
3231.  the  Export  Administration  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  will  soon  come  to 
the  House  floor  for  consideration.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
have  found  that  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  regarding  the  foreign  availability 
of  products  and  technologies  are  im- 
portant for  determining  when  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  control  exports.  Attached 
are  answers  to  several  common  ques- 
tions about  foreign  availability  and  re- 
lated provisions  in  H.R.  3231  which  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  find  useful  in 
their  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

H.R.  3231— Foreign  Availability— Section 
108  Questions  and  Answers 

QuestiOTi.  What  is  foreign  availability" 
anyway? 

Answer.  Foreign  availability  can  best  be 
described  as  the  uncontrolled  availability 
from  a  foreign  source  of  a  product  or  tech- 
nology whose  export  is  controlled  by  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  availability  comes  in  two  primary 
forms.  If  a  product  is  controlled  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies:  i.e.,  it  is  on  the 
COCOM  list  and  is  only  produced  in  the 
United  States  or  at  least  one  of  the  COCOM 
countries,  then  there  is  no  foreign  availabil- 
ity. The  product  would  have  to  be  produced 
by  a  country  not  part  of  the  COCOM  group 
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to  be  considered  as  being  available  from  a 
foreign  source.  (COCOM  nations  are  NATO 
allies,  plus  Japan  minus  Iceland  and  Spain.) 
If  the  product's  export  is  controlled  only 
by  the  United  States  but  is  manufactured 
by  a  foreign  company  (including  companies 
in  COCOM  nations),  then  there  U  foreign 
availability. 

In  either  case  there  must  be  commercial 
availability  of  the  product  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality  to  make  controls  inef- 
fective. The  mere  capacity  of  a  country  to 
manufacture  the  product  in  the  future 
would  not  be  considered  as  foreign  availabil- 
ity. 

Question.  What  government  agency  has 
the  responsibility  for  assessing  foreign  avail- 
abUlty? 

Answer.  In  1979  the  Congress  assigned 
this  responsibility  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  directed  that  the  Depart- 
ment act  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Government  agencies  and  technical  adviso- 
ry committees.  H.R.  3231  directs  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Foreign  Availability  and  authorizes  $2.1  mil- 
lion for  its  operations.  When  fully  staffed 
this  office  will  have  about  30  technical  spe- 
cialists assessing  foreign  availability. 

Question.  I've  heard  that  there  are  no 
standards  for  judging  foreign  availability.  Is 
this  true? 

Answer.  H.R.  3231  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  regulations  governing 
foreign  availability  assessments  within  six 
months  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  of  1983.  The 
procedures  to  be  followed  for  judging  for- 
eign availability  are  expected  to  be  rigorous. 
Question.  How  will  a  determination  of  for- 
eign availability  be  made? 

Answer.  A  determination  of  foreign  avail- 
ability will  be  based  on  solid  evidence  and 
not  specious  arguments.  Export  license  ap- 
plicants making  representations  of  foreign 
availability  or  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's certifying  foreign  availability,  as  al- 
lowed in  H.R.  3231,  will  be  required  to 
present  a  minimum  level  of  evidence  in 
order  to  prohibit  frivolous  claims  and  a 
waste  of  analytical  resources. 

In  making  an  assessment  of  foreign  avail- 
ability the  Commerce  Department's  ana- 
lysts will  use  information  obtained  from 
many  sources  including  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, intelligence  agencies,  scientific  lab- 
oratories. U.S.  Embassies,  industry,  and  the 
academic  community. 

Question.  Won't  the  United  States  be 
forced  to  decontrol  a  sensitive  product  if  an 
exporter  or  technical  advisory  committee 
determines  that  there  is  foreign  availability 
of  a  product? 

Answer.  Absolutely  not.  H.R.  3231  pro- 
vides three  separate  actions  that  may  result 
from  Commerce's  foreign  availability  assess- 
ment. They  are: 

1.  The  Secretary  determines  that  foreign 
availability  does  not  exist; 

2.  The  Secretary  determines  that  foreign 
availability  exists  and  removes  the  require- 
ment for  a  validated  export  license;  or 

3.  The  Secretary  determines  that  foreign 
availability  exists  and  reconanends  that  the 
President  negotiate  with  the  supplying 
country's  government  to  eliminate  the  for- 
eign availability  of  the  product.  Controls 
would  be  maintained  during  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  "eliminating 
foreign  availability"  and  how  can  it  come 
about? 

Answer.  Eliminating  foreign  availability 
means  to  eliminate  the  uncontrolled  ship- 
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ment  of  that  product  to  potential  adversar- 
ies. This  Is  accomplished  by  convincing  the 
supplier's  government  that  continued  ship- 
ment of  this  product  is  detrimental  to  their 
security  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  and  negotiating  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  that  control  the 
shipment  of  that  product  to  potential  adver- 
saries. 

Question.  I'm  concerned  that  the  require- 
ment in  H.R.  3231  giving  the  President  only 
six  months  to  negotiate  the  elimination  of 
foreign  availability  will  tie  our  hands  and 
injure  our  national  security.  Wouldn't  un- 
limited negotiation  time  be  better? 

Answer.  A  time  limit  on  negotiations  Is 
necessary  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Without  a  time  limit  there  would  be  no 
incentive  for  the  supplying  country  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  limiting  its  sales.  The 
longer  U.S.  competition  stays  out  of  the 
market,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  suppli- 
er will  increase  his  market  share:  and 

2.  The  Executive  Branch  needs  incentive 
to  put  forth  its  best  negotiating  effort. 
Having  a  short  time  limit  will  spur  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  prepare  its  best  argu- 
ments and  use  its  best  negotiators. 

Question.  If  we  remove  our  export  con- 
trols on  a  product  that  is  available  freely 
from  a  foreign  source,  won't  we  be  injuring 
our  national  security? 

Answer.  No.  If  a  product  that  is  critical  to 
our  national  security  is  available  from  a  for- 
eign source  and  our  government  cannot 
eliminate  the  product's  foreign  availability, 
prohibiting  or  controlling  the  export  of  the 
U.S.  product  will  be  ineffective.  Trying  to 
control  the  U.S.  product  in  such  circum- 
stances won't  enhance  national  security  and 
will  only  hurt  the  U.S.  economy  by  unneces- 
sarily limiting  exports  needed  to  provide 
jobs.* 


COURAGEOUS  INDIVIDUAL 
HONORED 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual and  share  her  courageous  story 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Donna  Jean  Thornton  of  Northport, 
Ala.,  was  selected  as  the  new  Miss 
Wheelchair  Alabama  in  June  of  this 
year.  She  represented  the  State  at  the 
Miss  Wheelchair  America  contest  held 
in  August  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
During  this  competition  Donna  was 
honored  by  her  peers  and  named  Miss 
Congeniality. 

In  many  ways,  Dorma  is  a  typical,  at- 
tractive, down-to-earth  young 
woman— except  that  when  she  was  in- 
jured in  a  vehicular  accident  in  1981, 
doctors  told  her  mother  that  they  did 
not  expect  her  to  live. 

Since  that  time.  Donna  has  been  a 
quadriplegic,  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down.  She  has  limited  use  of  her  arms 
and  hands  and  moves  about  with  the 
help  of  a  wheelchair.  Donna  attributes 
her  survival  to  friends  and  family. 
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In  discussing  her  title  Donna  said: 
My  philosophy  is  to  take  one  day  at  a 
time.   Do  the  best  we  can  which  in  turn 
should  make  the  world  a  better  place. 

My  main  objective  as  winner  of  the  state 
pageant  is  to  be  a  good  representative  of  the 
handicapped.  I  also  want  to  get  Tuscaloosa 
more  involved  with  the  Miss  Wheelchair 
Pageant.  Inc.  I  feel  so  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port I  received  in  getting  to  the  state  pag- 
eant. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Crawford,  registered 
nurse  for  the  Homebound  Program  of 
Alabama  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  since  May  1980.  helped  in  pre- 
paring Donna  for  the  State  competi- 
tion. Mrs.  Crawford  was  recently  elect- 
ed to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Instructors  for  the  southeastern  area 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Mrs.  Crawford  on 
her  efforts.  She  has  devoted  many 
long,  hard  hours  in  Donna's  rise  to  the 
top.  Her  devotion  to  helping  the  hand- 
icap surpass  all  boundaries. 

In  discussing  her  accident.  Donna 
has  said  that  the  days  following  were 
hard  ones.  Medical  complications 
arose  from^^ier  accident,  including  a 
collapsed  lung  and  pneumonia.  She 
stayed  at  Druid  City  Hospital  for 
about  a  month  and  went  to  Spain  Re- 
habilitation Center  in  Birmingham. 

'I'm  the  most  impatient  person  in 
the  world— or  I  was,"  Donna  said.  Re- 
habilitation was  tedious.  "The  sim- 
plest things  seemed  impossible.  The 
people  at  Spain  would  push  me  so 
hard  I  would  get  dizzy  from  low  blood 
pressure  and  pass  out." 

"Once  I  got  over  my  'I'm  so  pitiful  I 
want  to  die'  stage,  I  went  back  to 
Spain.  Everybody  was  so  nice,  and  I  re- 
alized the  problem  wasn't  them.  It  was 
me." 

"Now  I  see  that,  even  though  it's 
gonna  take  me  a  lot  longer  to  do  some- 
thing than  it  will  somebody  else,  I 
know  111  be  able  to  do  most  every- 
thing." 

Of  the  months  since  her  accident. 
Donna  said: 

So  far.  things  have  gotten  better  from  the 
day  it  happened.  I  think  it'll  keep  getting 
better.  I  know  that  one  day  I'll  be  able  to  be 
independent,  and  that  makes  all  this  aggra- 
vating stuff  worthwhile. 

Donna  is  a  student  at  Shelton  State 
Community  College  where  she  is 
studying  recreational  therapy.  She 
wants  to  finish  her  undergraduate 
degree  work  in  recreational  therapy  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  pursue 
a  master's  degree  in  Mobile,  the  near- 
est area  with  a  graduate  program  in 
recreational  therapy. 

Donna  Jean  Thornton  has  brought 
great  pride  to  Northport  and  the  State 
of  Alabama.  She  is  truly  a  remarkable 
young  woman  with  a  wonderful  out- 
look on  life  in  spite  of  her  disability.  I 
am  proud  of  the  honor  she  has 
brought   to   herself,   and   I   certainly 
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wish  her  the  very  best  in  her  future 
endeavors.* 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COAL 
TRADE 


IMI 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  accompanying  H.R.  3222,  the 
Commerce.  Justice,  State,  judiciary 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1984— fa- 
vorably considered  by  this  body  this 
week — contains  language  expressing 
concern  over  the  U.S.  declining  share 
of  the  Japanese  coal  market. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
urges  the  State  Department  to  work 
with  the  Commerce  Department  "to 
utilize  any  available  opportunities  to 
negotiate  with  the  Japanese  with  re- 
spect to  maintaining  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  Japanese  import  coal  market." 

I  commend  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding this  language  in  the  report. 
Coal  exports  to  Japan— the  largest 
market  for  U.S.  coal— in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  were  less  than  half  of 
the  tonnage  exported  to  Japan  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1982.  Some  U.S. 
coal  companies  might  actually  experi- 
ence export  decreases  to  Japan  of  as 
much  as  one-third. 

This  trend  is  disturbing.  The  Japa- 
nese Export-Import  Bank  is  lending 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  $2  bil- 
lion to  develop  new  coal  mines.  Mean- 
while, the  Japanese  are  aggressively 
investing  in  coal  operations  in  Austra- 
lia. Obviously,  these  actions  of  the 
Japanese  come  as  a  loss  to  the  United 
States. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the 
U.S.  shaje  of  the  Japanese  coal 
market  cannot  be  underestimated.  In 
1982,  the  United  States  supplied  the 
Japanese  with  26  million  tons  of  coal 
which  had  a  value  of  $1.6  billion.  This 
tonnage,  most  of  which  was  of  metal- 
lurgical quality,  represented  12,000 
coal-mining  jobs.  A  good  deal  of  this 
coal  comes  from  the  metallurgical 
coalfields  of  southern  West  Virginia. 

Faced  with  unprecedented  levels  of 
coal  industry  unemployment  in  those 
coalfields,  in  January  I  contacted 
President  Reagan  prior  to  his  meeting 
with  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone.  urging  the  President  to  discuss 
the  coal-trade  issue  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  agreed  to  establish 
a  United  States-Japan  energy  working 
group  which  would  examine  the  po- 
tential for  increases  in  the  coal  trade. 

This  working  group  met  in  Tokyo  on 
July  4  and  5.  Prior  to  this  meeting,  18 
members  of  the  congressional  coal 
group  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  expressing  concern  over 
the  1982  trade  imbalance  of  $19  mil- 
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lion   between   the   two   nations.   The 
letter  stated: 

A  certain  degree  of  reciprocity  must  be 
maintained  between  the  two  nations.  The 
Japanese  would  benefit  from  purchasing 
one-third  of  their  coal  requirements  from 
the  United  States  because  they  would  be  in- 
sured of  both  security  and  diversity  of 
supply.  The  United  States  would  benefit  be- 
cause the  existing  trade  imbalance  would  be 
reduced  and  coal  miners  would  be  put  back 
to  worti. 

Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  did  not 
find  much  merit  in  the  U.S.  position 
during  the  July  working  group  meet- 
ing and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  second  meeting,  held  earlier  this 
month  in  Alaska,  had  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  cannot  toler- 
ate the  excessive  trade  imbalance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  It 
is  expected  to  increase  to  $22  million 
this  year. 

If  the  Japanese  continue  on  this 
course,  they  must  be  served  notice 
that  they  are  inviting  a  protectionistic 
response  from  the  United  States.  The 
free  flow  of  Japanese  merchandise 
into  this  country,  manufactured  from 
steel,  must  be  controlled  if  the  Japa- 
nese choose  to  ignore  the  use  of  U.S. 
metallurgical  coal  in  the  production  of 
their  steel. 

The  report  language  accompanying 
this  appropriation  bill  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  Commerce  Department's 
negotiating  efforts  with  the  Japanese. 
I  would  submit  that  the  Japanese 
should  not  take  these  negotiations 
lightly.* 


THE  BAHAI  FAITH  OUTLAWED 
IN  IRAN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cru- 
elty and  intolerance  of  the  Khomeini 
regime  in  Iran  is  well  known.  One  of 
the  most  horrifying  instances  of  this 
has  been  the  brutal  persecution  of  the 
Baha'i  community,  which  has  included 
numerous  executions.  Until  now  this 
appalling  campaign  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  shaky  pretext  that  the 
victims  had  been  working  to  subvert 
the  Government.  This  was  rank  hy- 
pocrisy: The  Baha'is  are  in  fact  being 
persecuted  simply  because  they  are 
Baha'is.  The  Iranian  Government 
proved  this  recently  by  issuing  an 
edict  banning  all  Baha'i  activities. 
This  edict,  if  interpreted  broadly, 
makes  200,000  Iranians  criminals  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  edict  is  the  Kho- 
meini regime's  equivalent  of  the  Nur- 
emburg  laws;  it  is  the  first  step  along 
the  road  to  genocide.  Dr.  Piruz  Kazem- 
zadeh,  leader  of  the  Baha'i  community 
in  the  United  States,  has  written  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  this  latest  edict. 
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one  which  reveals  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Khomeini  regime,  and  which  shows 
that  Iranian  policies  flagrantly  violate 
international  conventions  regarding 
genocide.  I  ask  that  his  insightful  com- 
ments be  reprinted  here. 

The  article  follows: 
The  BahA'i  Faith  Outlawed  in  Iran 

On  August  29,  1983.  the  Tehran  newspa- 
per Kayhan  under  the  headline  "Banning  of 
Baha'i  Activities"  published  an  interview 
with  Iran's  Revolutionary  Prosecutor 
Sayyed  Hosein  Musavi  Tabrizi.  Asked 
whether  he  wished  to  comment  on  the  "stir 
about  the  execution  of  Baha'is  in  Iran," 
made  by  the  world's  news  media,  the  Pros- 
ecutor replied  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
reacting  and,  instantly  contradicting  him- 
self, proceeded  to  react,  saying  that  Iran's 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  already 
been  instructed  to  "announce  officially  that 
today  there  are  plenty  of  Baha'is  in  Iran. 
We  never  kill  them  or  imprison  them  be- 
cause they  are  Baha'is."  However,  the  Pros- 
ecutor continued,  "some  of  them  are  spies." 
He  then  accused  "some  of  them"  of  sabo- 
tage, sending  money  out  of  Iran  and,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  of  hoarding  automobile  spare 
parts. 

Accusing  Baha'is  of  espionage  and  other 
crimes  was  not  new:  the  admission  that 
there  were  "plenty  of  Baha'is  in  Iran"  was. 
The  Islamic  regime,  like  its  predecessors, 
has  always  claimed  that  there  were  virtually 
no  Baha'is  in  Iran.  Now  that  more  than  150 
Baha'is  have  been  executed  and  hundreds  of 
others  thrown  in  jail,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  world  that  these  were  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  and  that  there 
were  "plenty  of  Baha'is  who  lived  unmolest- 
ed in  the  Islamic  Republic. 

In  behalf  of  the  government  the  mullah 
announced  the  banning  of  "all  the  collective 
and  administrative  activities  of  Bahaism  in 
Iran  "and  noted  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  country  has  also  not  recognized  them." 

The  Chief  Prosecutor  further  stated  that 
individual  Baha'is  were  free  to  perform 
their  religious  acts  as  long  as  they  did  so  in 
private,  were  not  active,  did  not  invite 
others  to  take  part,  did  not  teach  their 
faith,  did  not  communicate  information,  did 
not  form  assemblies,  and  did  not  cooperate 
with  Baha'i  administrative  institutions. 
Obeying  the  commandments  of  their  reli- 
gion and  unwilling  to  break  laws,  the 
Baha'is  announced  the  dissolution  of  all 
their  administrative  institutions,  including 
the  National  Spiritual  Assembly,  some  600 
local  assemblies,  and  all  their  ancillary  insti- 
tutions. 

The  new  edict  of  the  Islamic  government 
is  a  most  important  step  on  the  path  leading 
to  the  eventual  obliteration  of  Iran's  Baha'i 
community.  The  Baha'i  Faith  has  no  clergy. 
The  religious  community  is  governed  by 
local  assemblies,  democratically  elected 
every  year  by  all  adult  believers,  and  a  na- 
tional assembly,  elected  at  an  annual  con- 
vention. These  bodies  appoint  committees 
which  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
such  as  managing  periodic  gatherings,  orga- 
nizing classes  for  adults  and  children,  pub- 
lishing Baha!  literature,  directing  Baha'i 
schools  and  charitable  institutions,  provid- 
ing advice  and  counsel  to  individuals  on  per- 
sonal and  family  problems,  promoting  the 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  faith  (unity  of  mankind,  universal 
peace,  universal  education,  essential  unity 
of  all  religions,  abandonment  of  inherited 
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prejudices,   harmony   of  religion  and  sci- 
ence). 

The  assemblies  are  the  spiritual,  adminis- 
trative and  organizational  focus  of  Bahai 
life.  The  effect  of  their  elimination  on  the 
BahA'i  community  would  be  comparable  to 
what  the  Catholics  of  a  diocese  would  expe- 
rience if  they  lost  their  bishop,  all  priests, 
churches,  charitable  and  educational  insti- 
tutions and  were  permitted  only  to  say  pray- 
ers in  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  by  offl- 
cltdly  proclaiming  Baha'i  institutions  crimi- 
nal associations  and  participation  in  them  a 
criminal  act,  the  Islamic  government  has 
produced  an  excuse  for  the  future  arrest  of 
more  than  5000  men  and  women  who  served 
on  local  spiritual  assemblies  and  of  other 
thousands  who  served  on  various  ancillary 
Institutions. 

The  banning  of  Baha'i  administrative  in- 
stitutions in  Iran  is  an  bcX,  of  genocide  for  it 
Is  intended  to  extirpate  a  religous  communi- 
ty by  creating  conditions  in  which  its  surviv- 
al will  be  impossible.  The  United  Nations 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  which  went 
into  effect  in  1951  defines  genocide  as  "any 
of  the  following  acts  committed  with  intent 
to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as  such: 
(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group;  (b)  Caus- 
ing serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to  mem- 
bers of  the  group;  (c)  Deliberately  Inflicting 
on  the  group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  Its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  in  part;  (d)  Imposing  measures  in- 
tended to  prevent  births  within  the  group; 
(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  an- 
other group. "  Points  a,  b,  and  c  fully  apply 
to  the  actions  that  have  been  taken  against 
the  Bahai,  and  there  have  been  Instances  of 
e  as  well. 

The  proscription  of  Baha'i  Institutions 
though  comprehensive  in  its  evil  effects  on 
the  Iranian  Bahai,  is  only  one  of  many 
measures  that  Include  executions,  refusal  of 
employment,  withdrawal  of  pensions,  expul- 
sion from  schools,  systematic  public  harass- 
ment, confiscation  of  all  community  proper- 
ties, confiscation  of  religous  literature,  de- 
struction of  holy  places,  and  slander  de- 
signed to  provoke  hatred.  The  list  could  be 
greatly  extended  but  no  further  evidence  is 
needed  that  the  Baha'i  of  Iran  have  become 
victims  of  genocide.* 


CHARLES  C.  THOMPSON 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

*  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  5,  1983,  the  State  of  Texas  and 
Texas  agriculture  in  particular,  lost 
one  of  its  finest  citizens:  Charles  C. 
Thompson  of  Colorado  City,  Tex.,  who 
died  as  the  age  of  85. 

No  words  could  better  honor  this  re- 
markable individual,  a  man  whose 
positive  influence  affected  not  only  me 
personally,  but  virtually  every  farmer 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  than  the  editori- 
al in  the  Abilene  Reporter-News  fol- 
lowing his  death. 

I  would  like  to  share  those  words 
with  this  body  in  recognition  of  a  truly 
great,  though  often  unheralded  Amer- 
ican; 
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It  is  possible,  perhaps  that  some  Isolated 
comer  exists  in  the  Big  Country  that  did 
not  feel  the  influence  of  Charles  C.  Thomp- 
son, who  died  Friday  at  the  age  of  85.  If  so. 
it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

It  was  said  of  Thompson— hailed  more 
often  as  "Charlie"  or  "Mr.  Charlie"  by 
friends  everywhere— that  he  threw  a 
lengthy  shadow  over  the  Big  Country.  He 
served  as  a  regional  leader  in  an  astounding 
number  of  capacities.  He  was  honored  by 
nearly  every  civic  organization  tn  the  area. 
Wise  men  across  the  country  sought  his 
advice. 

In  short,  the  mark  he  left  on  this  part  of 
the  country  cannot  be  overestimated. 

He  liked  to  point  out  that  he  herded 
sheep  until  he  was  a  youngster  of  14,  and  he 
worked  with  cattle  and  farmed  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  Born  in  1898  in 
Erath  Coimty,  he  spent  his  life  in  West 
Texas,  residing  much  of  the  time  on  a  6,000- 
acre  farm  and  ranch  near  Colorado  City. 

Except  for  that  stint  as  a  sheepherder, 
Thompson  never  was  one  to  limit  himself  to 
a  single  career,  managing  to  combine  inter- 
ests and  skills  in  many  fields.  He  started  out 
as  an  attorney— his  first  law  partner,  former 
U.S.  Rep.  George  Mahon.  Next  came  the 
county  judgeship  of  Mitchell  County,  a  job 
he  held  for  three  terms.  He  then  turned  to 
banking,  becoming  president  of  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Colorado  City  in  1938.  and 
board  chairman  In  1955. 

In  1927  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the 
Colorado  City  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion. In  1932  he  helped  organize  the  Mitch- 
ell County  Agricultural  Credit  Corp.  to  pro- 
vide financing  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
during  the  Depression. 

Thompson  also  worked  closely  with  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Houston,  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Houston  and 
the  Houston  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  His 
tenure  on  the  Farm  Credit  Board  of  Hous- 
ton stretched  from  1943  to  1977,  Including 
service  as  board  chairman  beglrming  In 
1952. 

In  all,  Thompson  was  associated  with 
farm  credit  Institutions  for  about  50  years, 
longer  than  any  other  American. 

He  also  spent  20  years  on  the  board  of 
Texas  Tech  University,  serving  as  chairman 
for  15  of  those  years.  Tech  named  a  building 
after  him. 

He  also  served  for  20  years  on  the  board  of 
the  Texas  Electric  Service  Co. 

His  civic  contributions  and  the  honors  he 
received  from  a  vast  variety  of  organizations 
are  too  numerous  to  list. 

Despite  all  these  accomplishments,  howev- 
er, Thompson  remained  a  man  In  love  with 
farming,  ranching  and  the  quiet,  simple  life 
they  afforded. 

As  he  stated  in  an  interview  In  1975,  "I 
have  been  a  country  boy,  a  farmer  and 
stockman  all  my  life.  It's  nothing  new  to  me 
to  be  in  this  business.  I'll  continue  to  be  In  It 
until  I'm  through  with  this  life. 

Mr.  Charlie,  your  friends  across 
Texas  and  across  this  country  will 
miss  you.* 


EXIMBANK  GUARANTEES 


HON.  BILL  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 

*  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  311  that  I  introduced  ex- 
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presses  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  Export-Import  Bank 
delay  issuing  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Mexico 
and  the  Government  of  Brazil  in  the 
amount  of  $2  billion  until  the  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  review 
such  transactions. 

Today  I  received  a  report  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  that 
emphatically  points  out  the  problems 
that  the  Eximbank  is  overlooking  in 
order  to  grant  these  guarantees. 

Since  Brazil  and  Mexico  are  already 
delinquent  on  existing  Eximbank  cred- 
its the  proposal  "appears  to  be  an  ex- 
ception from  the  stated  policy,  of  the 
Eximbank,  regarding  treatment  of  de- 
linquent borrowers."  Further,  'in  case 
of  default  the  use  of  loan  guarantees, 
instead  of  direct  loans  entails  a  special 
risk  for  Eximbank.  In  the  case  of  de- 
faults involving  loan  guarantees,  the 
payout  on  the  guarantee  is  immedi- 
ate." 

The  "Bank's  profitability  is  of  con- 
cern if  Congress  is  not  to  be  faced  with 
large  Eximbank  losses  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  large  overall  budget  deficit." 
Another  concern  is  the  serious  prece- 
dent that  this  might  set  for  other 
guarantees  to  other  countries.  It  needs 
careful  scrutiny  by  Congress. 

Attached  is  the  memorandum  from 
Congressional  Research. 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  or  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  20,  1983. 
To:  Hon.  Bill  Patman  (Attention:  Barbara 

Rudd). 
From:  Patricia  Wertman.  Analyst  in  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Finance.  Economics 
Division. 
Subject:  Export-Import  Bank  Guarantees  of 
Export  Credits  to  Brazil  ($1.5  billion) 
and  Mexico  ($500  million):  Some  Eco- 
nomic Considerations. 
The  legality  of  the  proposal  to  guarantee 
$2  billion  In  export  credits  to  Brazil  and 
Mexico   will   be   considered   in   a  separate 
memorandum  to  be  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  CRS. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  (the  Bank  or  Eximbank)  is  to 
finance  the  export  of  American  goods  and 
services.  The  Bank  is  also  required  by  its 
basic  statute  (the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945)  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  Banks 
profitability  is  of  concern  if  Congress  is  not 
to  be  faced  with  large  Eximbank  losses  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  large  overall  budget 
deficit.  During  FY  83  Eximbank  faces  a  loss 
expected  to  exceed  $250  million. 

At  the  current  time  it  appears  likely  that 
Brazil  and  Mexico  will  continue  to  have  dif- 
ficulty servicing  their  debts.  Brazil,  with 
nearly  $90  billion  in  outstanding  debt,  has 
asked  the  Paris  Club  of  creditor  govern- 
ments to  delay  $1.5  billion  in  payments  due 
in  1983  and  1984.  Brazilian  commercial  bank 
debt  of  $4  billion  falling  due  in  1983  has 
been  rescheduled  over  an  eight-year  period. 
A  similar  rescheduling  of  $7.5  billion  fall- 
ing due  in  1984  has  been  requested.  Arrears 
on  interest  payments  are  estimated  to  be  $2 
billion.'  Brazilian  gold  reserves  has  been  ex- 


I  Hughes.  Margaret.  Brazil  Paces  Presh  Crisis  As 
Interest  Arrears  Touch  $2  Billion.  Financial  Times 
of  London.  August  22.  1983:  11. 
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hausted.  Brazil  has  a  tentative  a^eement 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  which  will  release  new  funds,  but  the 
agreement  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the 
IMF's  board.  Brazil  now  has  two  repay- 
menu  of  $400  million  each  outstanding  to 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
(BIS).  By  March  31.  1983.  Brazilian  arrears 
to  Elximbank  amounted  to  $1  million. 

The  prospects  of  Mexico,  which  owes 
about  $86  billion,  appear  to  be  somewhat 
better  than  those  of  Brazil.  A  large  trade 
surplus  enabled  Mexico  to  draw  only  half  of 
$1.7  billion  which  had  been  made  available 
by  Mexico's  private  lenders.  $20  billion  owed 
by  Mexican  state  agencies  to  commercial 
banks  and  falling  due  between  August  1982 
and  December  21.  1984  has  been  successful- 
ly rescheduled.^  Mexico  is  fulfilling  its 
agreement  with  the  IMP.  The  combined  ar- 
rearage of  principal  and  interest  owed  to 
Exlmbank  is  $6.4  million. 

Oenerally,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  disapprove 
loans  to  countries  with  arrearages  of  90 
days  or  more  unless  a  specific  exception  is 
decided  upon.  According  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council's  (NAC)  most  recent  annual 
report: 

"The  National  Advisory  Council  believes 
that  the  existence  of  significant  debt  arrear- 
ages to  the  U.S.  Ciovemment  or  its  agencies 
is  an  important  consideration  in  passing 
Judgment  on  specific  loan  proposals.  As  a 
general  policy,  the  Council  recommends 
that  loans  to  countries  whose  governments 
are  in  arresu's  90  days  or  more  on  debts 
which  they  or  their  agencies  owe  to  the  U.S. 
Government  or  its  agencies  should  be  de- 
ferred, and  where  appropriate,  disapproved. 
Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  must  be  ex- 
plicitly approved."  ' 

Thus.  U.S.  policy,  unless  specifically  indi- 
cated to  be  otherwise,  is  to  discontinue  lend- 
ing to  borrowers  already  in  arrears.  Brazil 
and  Mexico  are  already  delinquent  on  exist- 
ing Eximbank  credits.  The  proposed  loans 
to  Brazil  and  Mexico  appear  to  be  an  excep- 
tion from  the  stated  policy  regarding  the 
treatment  of  delinquent  borrowers. 

The  proposal  to  extend  assistance  to 
Brazil  and  Mexico  through  the  Eximbank 
envisions  the  use  of  loan  guarantees.  The 
use  of  loan  guarantees,  instead  of  direct 
loans  entails  a  special  risk  for  Eximbank.  In 
the  case  of  defaults  involving  loan  guaran- 
tees, the  payout  on  the  guarantee  is  imme- 
diate. By  comparison,  direct  loans  can  be 
rolled  over  or  rescheduled.*  Most  of  the 
losses  which  Eximbank  is  sustaining  involve 
payouts  on  bank  guarantees  to  Mexico.  In- 
creasing the  availability  of  funds  for  direct 
loans  might  be  an  alternative,  although 
direct  loans  are  fully  charged  to  Eximbank 
loan  limitation  ceiling.  While  ceilings  for 
loan  guarantees  are  established  in  the 
budget,  they  are  charged  to  the  ceiling  at 
the  rate  of  25  percent.  An  advantage  of 
direct  loans,  however,  is  that  their  costs  are 
more  apparent  than  those  of  guarantees. 

There  appear  to  be  three  important  finan- 
cial or  economic  goals  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion to  provide  export  credits  to  Brazil  and 
Mexico;  the  desire  to  promote  U.S.  exports, 
the  desire  to  provide  immediate  financial  as- 
sistance to  Brazil  and  Mexico  and.  implicit- 
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ly.  the  desire  to  stabilize  the  international 
system.  In  addition,  there  are  considerations 
other  than  financial  and  economic  ones. 
The  Eximbank  has  always  been  used  to  fur- 
ther the  foreign  policy  goals  of  the  United 
States.'  Foreign  policy  considerations  re- 
garding the  internal  stability  .of  Brazil  and 
Mexico  and  of  the  region  are  extremely  im- 
portant, but  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
They  are  also  much  more  difficult  to  quan- 
tify. The  most  obvious  cost  is  the  potential 
for  large  loan  losses  damaging  to  Eximbank. 
The  choice  of  a  financing  vehicle  is  also 
very  important,  affecting  the  ultimate  costs. 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  whether  this 
assistance  can  be  most  effectively  provided 
through  the  vehicle  of  loan  guarantees, 
direct  credits,  or  even  a  rarely  used  straight 
balance-of-payments  loan.* 


•  Mexico  Repays  loans  Prom  U.S.  and  BIS.  Plans 
to  Restructure  $20  Billion  in  Credit.  Wall  Street 
Journal.  August  24.  1983:  22. 

'  National  Advisory  Council.  Annual  Report 
Piscal  Year  1981  Washington.  DC.  U.S.  Govt 
Print  Off..  Aug.  12.  1983:  70. 

•  Banker  of  the  Year.  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar. 
16.  1983:  30. 
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support  for  congressional  efforts  to  ac- 
quire and  preserve  valuable  scenic 
land  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
National  Recreation  Area  and  in  other 
Federal  parks  authorized  by  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent  survey 
has  once  again  been  useful  in  obtain- 
ing the  views  of  those  I  represent,  sup- 
plementing personal  meetings  with  as 
many  constituents  as  possible  each 
year  and  the  many  phone  calls,  letters 
and  telegrams  I  receive.  I  believe  other 
Members  of  Congress  may  find  this 
survey  to  be  informative  also,  so  I 
would  like  to  share  the  results  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  time. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  1983 

HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  summer  I  mailed  a  question- 
naire to  my  constituents  in  Califor- 
nia's 23d  Congressional  District.  The 
reaction  to  this  survey  was  overwhelm- 
ing—nearly 18,000  individual  responses 
were  returned  to  my  offices  in  West 
Los  Angeles  and  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley. 

Once  again,  this  year's  congressional 
poll  sought  from  my  constituents 
views  and  comments  on  some  of  the 
major  controversies  which  have  and 
will  continue  to  dominate  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress.  The  poll  includ- 
ed questions  on  Federal  spending  pri- 
orities, the  deficit,  energy,  the  envi- 
ronment, foreign  affairs,  U.S.  trade, 
and  immigration  reform. 

Of  those  who  responded  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, the  overwhelming  majority 
either  favored  freezing  military  spend- 
ing at  the  1983  level— 57  percent— or 
raising  defense  spending  by  only  5  per- 
cent next  year  as  called  for  in  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution— 23  per- 
cent. Only  18  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding supported  the  overly  ambi- 
tious and  unsustainable  defense  spend- 
ing increase  originally  requested  by 
President  Reagan. 

On  a  question  concerning  our  policy 
in  El  Salvador,  60  percent  opposed 
providing  increased  military  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  Government,  while  35  per- 
cent supported  the  President.  Con- 
cerning the  MX,  55  percent  opposed 
producing  and  deploying  this  missile, 
while  only  37  percent  favored  it. 

This  year's  poll  yielded  interesting 
results  on  other  questions  also.  A  sig- 
nificai.t  majority— 62  percent— ex- 
pressed support  for  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli  immigration  reform  bill,  59  per- 
cent opposed  the  automobile  domestic 
content  bill,  and  73  percent  expressed 
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Yes 


No 
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1  MX  Miss*  TIk  Reagan  Administration  lias  asM 
Congtess  Iw  funds  to  deplov  100  MX  missiles  m 
silos  in  Wyomng  and  iMraska.  argwig  thai 
ttiese  new  missiki  aie  rtquced  to  maimain  a 
aedible  nucleaf  deterienl  The  Mminisliation  says 
that  wittuul  the  MX  llie  Soviets  wiH  achieve 
midear  supeinnty  and  lose  all  incentne  to  negoti- 
ale  a  ledKtion  in  nticleai  weapons  Opponents 
chaige  thai  the  MX  is  a  deslatiili:ing.  fiistslnke 
weapon  wtiicli  will  increase  the  daogei  ol  nudeai 
war.  ttiat  the  misstle  will  be  vulneraUe  based  m 
eiislng  silos,  aod  that  il  is  unnecessary  \a 
deference  saict  out  submaiines.  bombers,  and 
Minutenan  CMBs  already  piouide  a  secure  retalia- 
tory lorn. 

Do  you  lavor  production  and  deptoymenl  ol  the 
MXnussile'  

2  El  Sahador  Since  1980.  the  Umted  Slates  has 
spent  over  a  billion  dollars  on  mililaiy  and 
economic  aid  to  El  Salvador  The  Admirastralion  is 
proposing  to  send  an  additional  tllO  millni  this 
•eai  to  assisl  Ihe  Sahadoran  gonemnail  m  its 
liglit  agamst  rebel  forces,  and  U6  mdlion  n 
mMaiy  aid  neil  year  President  Reagan,  in  a 
recall  speech  to  Congress  luslitying  his  aa) 
requests,  said  El  Salvador  is  wlal  to  US  mter 
ests  11  we  cannot  dcM  oandnes  there,  we 
cannal  eipecl  to  prevail  ftaatan."  he  declared 

Our  credMity  would  coRipse.  on  aMances  would 
crumble,  and  the  salety  ol  our  homeland  would  be 
pul  in  jeopardy  Cnlics  charge  that  simply 
inaeasmg  military  aid  to  El  Sahradoc  will  not 
resolve  the  contlicl  there  They  argue  that  the 
United  States  should  be  doing  all  it  can  to 


'See  the  attached  article  by  George  Holliday 
written  in  1975  and  titled  -History  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States." 


encourage  a  senkmnt  ol  ttt  CMl  war 
negotiations,  otick  m  mpprtri  to  our  allies  n 
the  region,  and  Ihey  maiatan  Ihal  Die  Admmistra' 
Inn  has  not  been  hrm  enough  in  insisting  on  an 
end  to  human  rights  abuses  by  government 
security  lorces 
Da   you   agree   with   President   Reagan   that 

maintaining  the  present  government  in  El 

Salvador  is  essential  to  America  s  credibility 

and  safely' 
Do  yoti  thmk  the  Onled  States  shook)  send 

Aacncan  troops  into  El  Sahada  il  needed 

k  prevent  the  collapse  ol  the  Salvadoran 

gOHCfnment' 
Do  you  suiipon  the  Administration  s  policy  ol 

inueasing  military  aid  to  El  Salvador' 
3  immigralion  Reform  Congress  is  considermg  a  bill 
which  would  control  illegal  immigrahon  by  penalii- 
ing  employers  who  hate  undocumented  workers 
and  by  legalising  aliens  who  can  prove  Ihey 
entered  the  United  States  beloie  lanuary  1982 
This  biH  IS  relerred  to  as  Simpson-Ma/mli.  in 
relerence  to  its  sponsots.  Opponenls  say  the 
Simpson  Mazzoli  biH  would  mart  lawtreakers  by 
a«owing  Illegal  aliens  to  remain  m  this  country 
and  lu  lill  jiiis  needed  by  American  workers  Civil 
rights  advocates  contend  that  the  new  penalties 
prohibiting  the  hiring  ol  illegal  aliens  wouM  lead 
to  (kscnmination  agamsl  Hispanics  and  other 
muwities  Business  groups  oppose  Ihe  penalties 
because  diey  do  not  Meve  employers  should  be 
natmiUe  far  nhnng  tie  law  On  the  other 
baid.  OffaWi  ol  Hm  reform  bill  mamlain  that 
the  legatealion  program  is  needed  because  it  is 
impo^  to  kicale  and  deport  ill  ilegal  aliens 
They  argue  that  a  new  law  afaifsl  Mini  such 
atan  would  curb  hiture  mminliM  Mtatanliaiy 
by  Imiitint  access  to  jobs  Advooks  *o  i«  tiK 
Smpson-Mazaili  bdl  strikes  a  good  Mance  be- 
hMen  owl  nghls  concerns  and  me  need  to  regain 
conltal  of  Amnca's  borders  and  that  it  offers  Ihe 
ORly  fMl  iMpe  tor  immigration  relorm  this  year 
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Do  you  si«port  the  Simpson-Manoli  imniigra- 

lion  relorm  bill' 62        31 

4  Medicare  The  greatest  increase  in  federal  spend- 
ing durmg  Ihe  next  10  years  will  be  in  Medicare 
and  o«iR  Mnlji  Iwded  health  care  programs. 
The  cost  of  IMcai  has  doubled  m  lusl  5  year« 
Irom  in  mm  to  nearly  S«0  billion,  and  budget 
analysts  predKl  it  vrill  double  again  by  the  end  ol 
the  decade  Budget  experts  agree  lhal  spending 
lor  Medure  and  other  entitkment  programs  must 
be  controlled  belore  lederal   spending  can   be 
reduced   These  eiperts  predict  that  because  ol 
imth  nsng  costs,  Medicare's  hospital  insurance 
M_Mi  be  iklMtd  by   1988  unless  mam 
ntoiB  ire  cMCted. 
tmiat  shps  wmM  yoi  taw  to  CMtm  Mali- 
cai  9HN  nd  iianMM  nm  Ike  IMi- 
care  fund  remains  solvent?  (Clioase  »  mmy 
as  you  wish ) 
A.  Increasing  gradually  the  amount  work- 
ers contribute  lo  the  Medicare  fund 
(now  set  at  13  percent  ol  an  emptoy- 
ees  gross  wages)  *9        33 

B  Incttismg  the  deductible  that  Medicare 
recipients  pay  when  reoewmg  health 

care  services 38        40 

C    Reducmg  Medicare  expendilures   by 
limiting  the  amount  pa*)  to  doctors 

and  hospitals  tor  mediul  treatment 64        20 

D    Reducing  Medicare  expenditures  by 

restncbng  coverage  or  by  increasing 

mtfttt  ahicli  oovence  begins  29        47 

E.  IM«  MMnl  tn  nMMCS  to  finance 

ainrtmAvtMs  in  the  Medcare 

fund «        35 

5  Budget  OetKit  PresidenI  Reagan's  budget  will 
soon  result  in  lederal  deicits  ol  S200  bdkon  or 
more  annually,  the  highest  m  our  nation's  history 
The  President  opposes  all  efforts  lo  kiwer  these 
deficits  by  inaeasmg  taxes  or  moderating  his 
Jl  8  trillion,  fm-itti  mhtary  spending  plan  The 
President's  budget  would  cut  spending  next  year 
lor  educahon,  |ob  training  child  nutritnn.  pollution 
control  and  other  domestic  programs  by  J2.8 
bilhon  but  these  cuts  wouM  be  more  than  offset 
by  his  proposed  135  billion  increase  in  spending 
lor  defense  Opponents  ol  Ihe  President's  lax  and 
budget  policies  contend  lhal  continued  high  defi- 
dts  will  choke  off  economic  recovery  by  crowding 
out  piivale  sector  borrowing,  thus  keeping  interest 
rates  up  and  unempkiyment  high  They  argue  that 
we  must  reduce  these  deliats  to  keep  our 
economic  recovery  gomg,  and  lhal  we  shouk)  do 
this   by   laeiiii  sane   taxes,   holdmg   delense  _ 

oudays  to  a  reMMHi  M,  *MM  nie  growth 
ol  entitlement  Dragons,  and  cairfoly  evalualine 
all  other  lederal  spending  Congress  this  year  will 
dscuss  various  plans  lo  kiwet  future  deficits,  and 
many  members  believe  that  both  defense  spendmg 
reslranl  and  some  new  taxes  are  needed 
Wwh  of  the  Idkiwmg  delense  spending  pro- 
posals do  you  lavci  tor  next  year'  (Qioose 
one ) 
A^  Increasmt  military  spendint  by  J35 
billion— 10  perceiit  above  the  rale  ol 
inflation- as    proposed    by    President 
Reagan   (Total  defense  budget    J280 

biHion)  18        <1 

B  Inaeasmg  military  spending  by  $23 
bina— 5  percent  above  the  rate  of 
inflatm— as  proposed  m  Ihe  congres^ 
smal  budget  resolution  (Total  defense 
butpl:  (268  bilkon)  23        37 

C.  FnieaM  mihlary  spending  at  this 
•ear's  Kvel    (Total   delense   budget. 

J245billion) 57         19 

Whch  ol  Ihe  lolkMnng  proposals  do  you  lavor 
lo  raise  new  revenue  and  reduce  luture 
detKits'  (Choose  as  many  as  you  wish.) 
D   Enacting  standby  taxes,  beginning  in 
1986.  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, induding  a  J5-pei-barrel  exase 
lax  on  ml  and  a  5  percent  surcharge 
on    personal    and    corporate    income 
taxes  (Estimated  revenue.  1985-1988: 

{146biion) 31         35 

L  Midng  the  10  percent  personal 
inaiM  tax  cut  which  goes  into  effect 
this  month  temporary,  and  repealmg  it 
in  1985  or  1986  il  the  eoinomic 
recovery  is  strong  but  delcits  remain 
high  (Estimaled  revenue,  198/-1990 

JKOMian) «        29 

F  Repeiing  the  lax  indomg  law  This 
law  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  m 
1985  am  Muld  adjust  tax  rates  to 
compensate  lor  inflation's  tendency  to 
push  wage  earners  into  higher  tax 
brackets  (Estimated  revenue,  1985- 
1988  J90  billion) 21         M 


G.  Repealing  lax  cuts  scheduled  tor  1984, 
expanded  business  and  in- 
ciedits,  a  larger  alkwance 
jn  earnings,  and  cuts  m  the 
windlalt  profits  tax  on  new  oil  and  m 
cigarette  and  telephone  excise  taxes 
(Estimated  savings,  1985-1988   $39 

billon) 43 

H.  Supporting  President  Reagan's  posi- 
tion—making no  change  in  present 
tax  iavo— on  the  assumption  that,  ieff 
atone,  the  President  s  supply-side'  tax 
policy  will  promote  economic  recovery 

and  produce  tower  defiats 33 

6.  Natural  Gas  Prices   In  response  to  natural  gas 
statiges,  Congress  passed  a  law  in  1978  to 
pnamte  the  search  lor  new  supplies  by  altowing 
si|i*Scant  price  increases  lor  newly  discovered 
gas  The  same  law  continued  controls  on  "okl" 
gas— gas  discovered  belore  1978— so  that  the 
average  price  lor  the  mix  ot  new  and  okj  gas 
woukf  not  nse  too  fast  Because  a  lot  ol  new  gas 
18         was  discovered,  vrhile  demand  declined,  many  gas 
companies  are  stuck  now  with  contracts  lorcing 
them  to  purchase  more  new  gas  than  they  need 
22         These  contrads  prevent  them  Irom  buying  the 
cheaper  oW  gas  which  would  help  keep  the 
average  price  of  their  gas  down  Consumers,  as  a 
16         result,  have  been  hit  with  soaring  gas  bills,  faced 
with  an  outcry  over  price  increases,  Uk  Reagan 
Administratnn  has  proposed  denfuMint  the  pnct 
u        of  all  natural  gas.  hoping  to  li«Mr  awrage  ps 
piKxs.  Opponents  believe  decontrol  ni  only  «i- 
crease  prices   Instead,  Ihey  lawi  tanoiag  the 
10         average  price  of  gas  tw  modifying  pipeline  con- 
tracts so  that  more  oki  gas  may  be  sow  atong 
with  higher-piiced  new  gas. 
WNch  ol  Ihe  loltowmg  proposals  do  wu  favor 
to  control  rising  natural  gas  prices*  (Choose 
one.) 

A.  Deregulating  the  price  of  all  natural 
gas,  as  advocated  by  the  Reagan 
Adininistration 37 

B.  Modifying  pipeline  contracts,  as  recom- 
mended by  opponents  ol  natural  gas 
decontrol 58 

7  Family  Planning:  The  Department  ol  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  ordered  family  planning  clin- 
ics receiving  lederal  support  to  notify  parents 
when  then  teenage  chiWren  obtain  birth  control 
prescriptions  Advocates  of  lamiiy  planning  have 
obtained  a  court  order  lo  block  the  enlorcement  ol 
this  rule  The  Depanment  claims  its  actkin  will 
encourage  family  participation  in  federally  support- 
ed heaiii  programs.  Critics  say  Ihe  rule  will  cause 
taians  to  avoid  family  planning  programs  and 
tad  to  a  rise  in  teenage  pregnancies  and  abor- 
tions. 

Do  you  think  lamily  planning  dimes  fliat 
receive  federal  funrling  shoukj  be  required  to 
oolify  Die  parents  of  teenagers  who  receive 
presaipUon  contraceptives'  29 

8  Hazardous  Waste  Congress  created  a  hazardous 
waste  "superfund"  in  1980  lo  pay  lor  the  cleanup 
ol  chemical  dump  sites  lhal  threaten  public  health 
and  salety  This  Jl  6  billion  lund,  however,  will 
pay  for  cleaning  up  only  about  one-quarter  ol  the 

41         more  than  400  sites  targeted  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protectton  Agency  lor  immediate,  emergency 
cleanup.  Some  14,000  dump  sites— all  ol  them 
polenlially  hazardous— arc  known  to  exist   Obvi- 
ously, much  more  money  will  have  lo  be  spent 
40         One  plan  to  raise  the  additional  money  needed 
wouM  impose  a  tax  on  chemical  wastes  to  pay  lor 
waste  cleanup  and  lo  provide  an  economic  incen- 
24         live  to  detoxify  or   recycle  wastes  instead  ot 
dumping  them  in  the  hist  place  Critics  say  this 
new  lax  woukt  increase  the  cost  ol  some  goods. 
Do  you  lavor  taxing  the  chemical  industry  to 
pay  for  the  cleanup  ol  hazardous  chemical 
waste  and  lo  encourage  waste  recycling  and 
detoxification' 93 

9  Federal  Partis:  The  Reagan  Admmistratton  has 
halted  the  acquisition  ol  land  for  federal  parks, 
induding  the  Sania  Monica  Mountains  National 

34         Recreation  Area  which  was  established  in  1978. 

Administration  officials  say  that,  with  delidts  high 

and  money  tight,  government  shouk)  only  maintain 

those  parks  already  completed    Cntics  ol   the 

Administrations  policy  say  il  is  short-sighted  to 

halt  or  delay  vjork  on  mportanl  new  parks  such 

as  the  Santa  Monicas  since  land  costs  are  using 

27         and  key  parcels  arc  in  danger  ol  being  tost  lo 

devekipment 

Do  you  support  Ihe  acquisition  of  land  to  altow 

the  cornptetion  ol  already-authorued  lederal 

parks' " 
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10  US  Trade:  Congress  s  considering  several 
proposals  that  would  restrid  the  importatnn  of 
foreign  goods  m  order  to  protect  Amencan  indus- 
tries and  save  jobs  One  proposal  is  the  autom- 
bile  "domestic  content "  bil  which  unuld  require  a 
substantial  portion  ol  US  parts  and  labor  to  be 
included  in  every  car  sold  here  Foreign  manufac- 
turers who  tail  to  meet  this  standard  woukl  have 
to  reduce  the  number  of  cars  and  trucks  they  sell 
in  Ihe  US.  Supporters  say  the  domestic  conlcnl 
bill  would  save  700,000  US  lObs  Opponents 
argue  that  this  trade  restriction  wouM  drwe  up 
prices  and  actually  cause  a  net  toss  of  US 
lotis— in  other  American  ndustnes  as  other  na- 
ttons  retaliate  by  restricting  Amencan  exports,  and 
among  Americans  who  sdl  and  service  imported 
cars 
Do  you  favor  passage  ol  the  domestic  content 
bill  to  limil  the  import  ol  loreign  cars?  36 
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BEN  COHEN  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1983 
m  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  15  I  lost  a  dear  friend  and  the 
country  a  great  American  when  Ben 
Cohen  died.  Ben  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  his  generation,  a 
member  of  President  Roosevelt's  brain 
trust  who  worked  selflessly  to  lift  this 
country  out  of  the  depths  of  the  De- 
pression. 

I  came  to  know  Ben  Cohen  shortly 
after  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  Novem- 
ber 1936.  PYom  time  to  time  I  met  and 
consulted  with  him  about  various  as- 
pects of  the  New  Deal  and  about  legis- 
lative matters  of  particular  interest  to 
Florida.  My  close  association  with  Ben 
began  in  the  summer  of  1940.  I  had 
suggested  rather  casually  at  a  press 
conference  that  the  United  States 
might  lend  Britain  and  France  some 
airplanes  out  of  our  Air  Force  to  be  re- 
placed by  airplanes  already  on  order 
once  they  became  available. 

Ben  read  my  comments  in  the  press 
and  invited  me  to  meet  with  him  that 
evening  to  discuss  our  proposition.  We 
spent  the  evening  drafting  a  resolution 
which  was  the  first  lend-lease  resolu- 
tion introduced  into  the  Congress. 
Before  introducing  the  legislation  I 
called  President  Roosevelt's  personal 
secretary  and  read  it  to  her  requesting 
that  she  tell  the  President  if  I  did  not 
hear  back  from  him  by  noon  I  would 
introduce  it.  When  I  finished  reading 
it.  Miss  LeHand  said,  "My,  it  would  be 
great  if  we  could  get  that." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  rejected  my  resolution. 
About  a  week  or  so  later  Ben  Cohen, 
Walter  Lippmann,  Charles  Marsh,  and 
I  met  and  drafted  another  resolution 
more  like  the  one  finally  adopted  in 
March  1941.  Thereafter  I  saw  much  of 
Ben  and  worked  often  with  him  upon 
legislative  and  policy  matters  during 
the  years  that  Ben  remained  active  In 
government. 
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America  should  always  be  grateful 
that  among  Its  citizens  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  Nation's  history  was  a 
devout  son  like  Ben  Cohen  employing 
his  genius  in  the  Nation's  service. 

Gentle,  kind,  compassionate,  tena- 
cious of  purpose,  highly  devoted  to  his 
ideals  and  extraordinarily  brilliant, 
Ben  Cohen  was  a  rare  and  noble  man. 
Truly,  "we  shall  not  see  his  like 
again." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following 
articles  about  Ben  and  his  career  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 

BXNJAMIR  CORKM.  KXT  NCW  DEAL  THINKER 

Washington.— Cohen  and  Corcoran— the 
shy,  think-it-though  Jew.  the  outgoing,  get- 
it-done  Irishman;  It  was  a  team  that  com- 
manded Washington's  attention  in  the  early 
New  Deal  and  reshaped  America's  way  of 
doing  business. 

They  were  called  'the  Gold  Dust  Twins" 
from  a  soap  adverstising  slogan  of  the  day 
("Let  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  do  your  work  "). 
Or  some  called  them  Felix  Frankfurter's 
two  chief  little  hotdogs." 

The  shy.  intellecutual  Benjamin  V. 
Cohen.  M,  senior  partner  of  this  unlikely 
pairing,  died  Monday  of  pneumonia  after 
two  weeks  in  a  hospital.  He  had  lived  alone, 
a  bachelor  with  his  dog  who  had  been 
looked  in  on  by  friends  from  his  old  law 
firm. 

Thomas  (The  Cork)  Corcoran  died  in 
1981.  The  two  had  drifted  apart  ideological- 
ly—Mr. Corcoran  k)ecoming  increasingly 
conservative— but  remained  friends  all  their 
lives. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office  in 
1933.  he  said  America  had  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself,  but  he  needed  more  than 
hopeful  words  to  revive  confidence.  He 
needed  ideas  and  laws. 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Frankfurter,  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  professor  who  had  been 
supplying  Washington  with  brilliant  stu- 
dents since  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Frankfurter  sent  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr. 
Corcoran,  and  together  they  came  up  with 
laws  to  correct  stock  market  abuses  that 
had  wiped  out  so  many  novice  investors  and 
ways  to  prime  the  pump  of  a  dried- up  econ- 
omy (an  idea  Mr.  Cohen  got  from  economist 
John  Maynard  Keynes  in  Europe  in  the 
1920s). 

Mr.  Corcoran's  talent  lay  In  pushing 
through  legislation.  He  whisked  about  the 
Capitol's  corridors,  arguing,  cajoling,  plead- 
ing or  threatening  to  get  lawmakers  to  line 
up  behind  FDR's  then-radical  ideas.  Stocky 
and  with  the  shoulders  of  a  halfback,  he  was 
energetic,  ingenious,  optimistic,  affable.  He 
could  play  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  on  the 
piano  without  glancing  at  the  notes:  he 
loved  the  outdoors  and  built  a  weekend 
cabin  in  the  woods  with  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Cohen,  tall  but  slouched,  was  a  gentle, 
sad-faced  pessimist  content  to  remain  in  the 
background  as  the  meticulous  draftsman, 
the  intellectual.  He  got  along  on  a  few 
hours'  sleep  and  read  detectives  stories  as  a 
diversion  from  heavy  thinking. 

Both  were  gluttons  for  work.  They  shared 
a  Georgetown  apartment— known  as  "the 
little  red  house  on  R  street"— and  often 
worked  all  night,  figuring  out  how  to  over- 
come objections  their  bills  had  provoked  the 
previous  day. 

Mi.  Corcoran  Uked  to  boast  that  he  pur- 
posely made  bills  complicated  so  the  average 
lawyer  would  miss  some  of  their  far-reach- 
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ing  implications,  and  he  made  them  strong- 
er than  he  really  wanted  them  to  be  so  his 
original  ideas  would  survive  the  watering- 
down  process  in  Congress. 

Together,  the  two  planned  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  first  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  the 
Electric  Farm  and  Home  Authority.  Their 
masterpiece  was  a  body  of  law  curbing  Wall 
Street's  malpractices. 

They  drafted  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935,  helped  enact  it,  and 
as  special  assistants  to  the  attorney  general, 
defended  it  against  81  lawsuits  brought  by 
holding  companies. 

Washington  lawyer  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr..  a 
New  Deal  disciple  of  the  two,  said  yesterday 
that  it  was  Mr.  Cohen's  idea  to  transfer  50 
old  destroyers  to  help  hard-pressed  Great 
Britain  against  Germany  at  a  time  when 
President  Roosevelt  was  sympathetic  but 
immobilized  by  national  sentiment  for  strict 
neutrality. 

"Ben  was  the  intellectual  leader  of  the 
effort  to  prepare  this  country  to  stop 
Hitler,"  Mr.  Rauh  said. 

"He  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  de- 
stroyer deal.  He  pushed  Roosevelt  toward 
greater  action.  I  think  the  world  might  not 
have  survived  to  benefit  from  what  he  did  in 
the  domestic  field  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
activities  in  the  foreign  field." 

In  a  speech  at  a  1977  reunion  of  New  Deal- 
ers. Mr.  Cohen  characteristically  turned  at- 
tention away  from  himself. 

"We  were  the  lucky  ones,"  he  said, 
"caught  up  by  the  wise  and  compassionate 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  energy  experience  and 
knowledge  of  this  great  nation  to  meet  its 
pressing  and  long-neglected  needs. 

"For  us,  it  was  a  time  when  to  be  alive  was 
joy  and  to  be  young  was  very  heavy." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  5.  1983] 

Ben  Cohen,  a  Good  Man 

(By  Joseph  P.  Lash) 

Menemsha,  Mass.— Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 
who  died  Aug.  16,  was  a  rare  man.  He  and 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran  were  pre-eminent 
among  that  'contamination  of  mischievous 
cub  lawyers,"  as  an  anti-New  Deal  columnist 
called  the  men  at  the  heart  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Washington.  Ben  was  as  aus- 
tere, shy  and  selfless  as  "Tommy  the  Cork," 
as  Roosevelt  dubbed  him.  was  ebullient  and 
gregarious.  They  made  a  team  that  single- 
handedly  performed  for  the  White  House 
chores  of  bill-drafting,  speech-writing  and 
political  strategy  now  done  by  hundreds. 
Tom,  who  turned  to  money-making  law  in 
1941.  died  a  few  years  ago,  but  Ben,  who 
championed  his  friend  to  the  very  end.  re- 
mained the  selfless,  public-spirited  jurist— 
"the  best  legal  brain  in  Washington." 

"The  length  of  a  man's  life  does  not  count 
as  much  as  its  quality."  he  once  wrote  the 
sorrowing  member  of  a  bereaved  family.  He 
was  himself  one  of  the  incorruptibles.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  at  88.  I  had  been 
Interviewing  him  for  a  "group  portrait"  I 
was  planning  about  the  New  Deal.  For  years 
he  had  been  living  alone  at  the  Winthrop, 
an  apartment  house  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  next  to  the  Brookings  Institution. 
E>ery  day  he  walked  his  dog.  A  lady  on  his 
floor  brought  him  his  meals.  Two  fellow 
New  Dealers,  younger  men,  David  Ginsburg 
and  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  looked  after  him. 
almost  forcefully  at  the  end.  taking  him  to 
the  hospital  after  doctors  they  consulted  in- 
sisted that  he  go.  and  he  refused. 

When  I  started  the  New  Deal  book.  I 
asked  to  see  him.  I  should  call  when  I  got  In. 
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and  If  he  was  well  enough  he  would  see  me, 
he  replied.  He  added  that  he  was  "monitor- 
ing" television  and  the  press,  most  of  whose 
reporting  was  superficial.  "I  am  in  a  fight- 
ing mood."  he  said. 

On  the  appointed  day,  this  tall,  gaunt 
man  in  ill-matched,  slightly  baggy  clothes, 
wearing  a  knitted  green  wool  cap  that  re- 
minded me  of  Ichabod  Crane,  answered  the 
doorbell.  Supporting  himself  on  a  cane,  he 
led  me  into  his  living-room  study  where 
tables,  chairs,  shelves  and  carpets  were 
stacked  with  magazines,  documents  and 
books.  He  apologized  for  the  disarray,  but  as 
I  soon  discovered  he  knew  where  everything 
was,  down  to  the  paragraph.  His  books  also 
turned  out  to  be  his  filing  system,  with  let- 
ters, many  of  historic  value,  interleaved 
among  the  pages.  His  voice  was  high-pitched 
and  quavery.  It  had  been  the  same  in  the 
1950's  when,  in  the  United  Nations  cham- 
bers, he  expounded  the  United  States  posi- 
tion on  disarmament— a  position,  he  ex- 
plained to  me.  that  he  had  to  extract  from 
the  Government's  military  and  security 
agencies.  He  always  had  a  saving  sense  of 
"the  need  to  guard  against  not  only  a  Presi- 
dent's thinking  he  knows  what  is  good  for 
the  country,  but  against  bureaucracies  who 
feel  they  know  what  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try." 

The  dissolution  of  utility  holding  compa- 
nies, the  most  hotly  fought  piece  of  New 
Deal  legislation,  was  largely  his  handiwork. 
He  mapped  out  the  strategy  of  its  defense 
against  the  utilities'  legal  onslaught  on  the 
bill,  led  by  the  eminent  John  W.  Davis,  once 
a  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  "Ev- 
eryone in  Washington  thought  that  the  act 
was  doomed— everyone  that  is  except 
Cohen."  wrote  Joe  Rauh.  But  Ben  argued 
its  constitutionality  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  upheld  the  statute. 

He  sensed  the  danger  of  Hitler  early,  and, 
ever  the  scholar,  wanted  to  take  a  year  off 
to  study  foreign  affairs.  He  never  was  able 
to  take  the  leave  of  absence.  But  when,  in 
1940  after  the  fall  of  France,  he  heard  of 
Winston  Churchill's  message  to  Roosevelt 
pleading  for  some  World  War  I  destroyers, 
the  memorandimi  he  drafted  on  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  accomplish  the  transfer  by 
executive  action,  together  with  a  tightly 
reasoned  brief  along  the  same  lines  he  pro- 
duced with  Dean  Acheson,  not  yet  back  in 
the  Government,  emboldened  the  President 
to  act. 

He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations.  He,  along  with  others,  including  El- 
eanor Roosevelt,  went  to  the  Kennedy 
White  House  in  the  early  years  of  United 
States  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War  to 
urge  that  the  matter  be  taken  to  the  world 
organization,  only  to  be  told  the  United 
States  had  decided  it  could  handle  the  situa- 
tion better  alone.  "Had  they  gone  to  the 
United  Nations  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
have  gotten  what  they  wanted.  But  the 
American  people  would  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  leam  into  what  a  tragic  pit 
they  were  being  asked  to  leap." 

He  never  abandoned  his  original  vow  to 
use  the  law  for  public  purposes.  He  was 
never  appointed  to  a  high  bench,  as  he 
should  have  been,  and  in  the  last  decade  of 
his  life  when  he  was  asked  to  cooperate  in  a 
fest-schrift  in  his  honor  said  simply,  "It's 
too  late."  But  up  to  the  end  hLs  intimates 
said  of  him,  as  Holmes  did  of  Brandeis, 
"There  goes  a  good  man." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  18,  19831 

COtrNSELOR  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

(By  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.) 
Even  In  a  life  as  blessed  as  my  own  with 
teachers  like  Benjtunin  Cardozo,  Felix 
Frankfurter,  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Reinhold  Neibuhr,  the  un- 
ceasing wisdom  and  selfless  public  spirit  of 
Ben  Cohen  stand  out  as  an  incomparable 
role  model.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  hundreds 
of  men  and  women,  many  now  departed, 
whose  lives  were  deeply  affected  by  Ben's 
teaching  In  word  and  deed  that  working  In 
the  public  interest  is  the  highest  and  hap- 
piest of  callings. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Ben  Cohen  was  in 
September  1935.  He  had  already  made  his 
mark  as  the  author  of  Roosevelt's  laws 
cleansing  the  financial  markets.  Newly  en- 
rolled In  the  New  Deal  directly  from  law 
school.  I  was  assigned  to  help  Ben  with  the 
defense  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  he  had 
drafted. 

From  what  I  had  read  In  the  press.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  a  sharp-featurea,  fast-talking, 
brash  New  York  lawyer  giving  orders  to  a 
big  staff  a  mile  a  minute.  Instead,  there  I 
was  looking  at  a  reserved,  kindly,  sensitive 
and  quiet  man  who  acted  as  if  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  "lawyer"  just  out  of  law  school 
were  the  equivalent  of  Blucher's  reinforce- 
ment of  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 

He  told  me  (his  high-pitched  voice  rising 
to  demonstrate  he  wasn't  always  quiet)  that 
"that  yellow-belly"  John  W.  Davis  was 
trying  an  end  run  with  a  collusive  suit 
against  the  Holding  Company  Act  by  a 
bankrupt  holding  company,  and  that's  the 
case  I  was  to  start  working  on  right  away  In 
the  next  room.  What  a  beautiful  learning 
experience  watching  Ben  outwit  Davis  at 
every  turn!  Scholars  of  constitutional  litiga- 
tion will  look  in  vain  to  find  a  more  spectac- 
ular legal  performance  than  Ben's  victory 
over  Wall  Street's  best  and  brightest, 

I  never  worked  for  Ben  In  any  formal 
sense  after  that  1935-36  year  on  the  Hold- 
ing Company  litigation,  but  somehow  I  feel 
I  was  always  working  for  him  the  entire  47 
years  since  then.  For  whether  you  went  to 
Ben's  office  to  seek  his  advice  or  he  tele- 
phoned to  volunteer  It  concerning  some 
problem  or  case  on  which  he  knew  you  were 
working,  you  always  had  the  feeling  he  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  affirmative  govern- 
ment—in  a  true  sense  the  counselor  for  the 
public  interest. 

I  remember  one  day  in  early  1939  when 
Irving  Levy  and  I,  working  as  lawyers  in  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, faced  what  we  then  thought  was 
a  pretty  monumental  problem  concerning 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  Ben  had  largely 
drafted.  We  told  him  of  our  fright  as  Jews 
that  all  the  first  indictments  about  to  come 
down  under  the  Wage-Hour  law  for  sweat- 
shop violations  of  the  then  25-cent  mini- 
mum wage  would  be  of  Jewish-owned  com- 
panies and  this  would  add  to  the  current 
wave  of  anti-Semitism. 

Like  a  father  comforting  two  perturbed 
children,  Ben  said  quietly,  "Well,  that's  fine: 
you  two  be  the  good  guys  and  do  the  pros- 
ecuting and,  Irv,  you  make  sure  the  papers 
know  Joe  Is  Jewish,  too." 

War  was  never  far  off  In  the  late  '30s.  and 
no  one  saw  the  coming  storm  more  clearly 
than  Ben.  I  remember  his  telling  Justice 
Cardozo  as  early  as  1937  that  he  wished  he 
could  take  a  year  off  and  study  world  affairs 
because  international  disaster  was  at  hand. 
When  Hitler  invaded  Poland  in  September 
1939.  Ben  went  to  war.  He  became  the 
leader  of  the  group  of  young  government 
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executives  and  lawyers  determined  to  pre- 
pare the  nation  for  the  inevitable  day  of  our 
entry  into  the  war  and  to  keep  our  potential 
allies  afloat  until  then. 

Possibly  his  greatest  contribution  was  the 
destroyer  deal.  Britain  desperately  needed 
our  old  destroyers,  but  Congress  was  reluc- 
tant to  act.  Ben  built  the  case  for  executive 
action  with  meticulous  care  (he  could  be  a 
slave-driver  to  volunteers  combing  libraries 
for  precedents  and  arguments)  and  then 
sold  it  throughout  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. Possibly  nothing  shows  the  breadth 
of  his  Interests  and  vision  better  than  his 
ability  to  turn  from  the  reform  of  our  capi- 
talist system  at  home  to  the  task  of  stale- 
mating Hitler's,  threat  to  our  democracy 
from  abroad. 

Ben's  foresight  on  world  affairs  was  not 
limited  to  World  War  II.  In  the  1950s,  when 
most  people  didn't  know  where  Vietnam 
was,  Ben  used  to  say  there  was  grave  danger 
of  our  getting  involved  In  that  country.  As 
our  involvement  escalated,  so  did  his  advice 
to  stay  out.  He  would  get  so  worked  up  on 
the  subject  that  Dave  Ginsburg  once  sug- 
gested we  limit  Vietnam  discussions  to  30 
minutes  at  the  various  dinners  we  all  had 
together. 

Ben's  happiest  days  were  in  government 
service.  No  task  was  too  time-consuming  or 
too  hopeless.  He  and  Tom  Corcoran  had  a 
night  male  secretary  who  would  type  Into 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Ortce  in  a 
while  Ben  would  sneak  out  to  the  late  show 
at  the  closest  movie  house  (my  wife  saw  him 
heading  for  the  famous  Hedy  Lamar  "nude" 
movie),  and  usually  he  was  asleep  by  the 
time  the  credits  were  finished.  The  office 
joke  was  that  the  best  way  to  sleep  with 
Ben  was  by  going  to  the  late  show  with  him. 

His  wisdom  was  always  available  to  those 
who  sought  or  would  heed  his  counsel  even 
after  he  left  the  government  in  the  1950s. 
But  he  had  no  office  and  wrote  little  on  the 
subjects  about  which  he  knew  so  much  and 
cared  so  deeply.  Many  lawyers  sought  his 
association,  but  he  always  said  no. 

Ben  was  unwilling  to  apply  his  talents  to 
representing  the  interests  he  had  fought  in 
his  government  days;  his  head  and  his  heart 
never  forsook  the  New  Deal.  He  was,  to  the 
end.  the  perfect  public  Interest  lawyer. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  17,  19831 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen 

The  15  years  from  1932  through  1947 
transformed  the  American  government  and 
its  place  in  the  world.  Through  much 
danger  and  tribulation,  those  years  turned 
out  well  for  the  country— and,  you  can  add. 
for  much  of  the  world  as  well.  That  did  not 
happen  automatically  through  the  oper- 
ation of  blind  impersonal  forces  and  trends, 
as  elementary  history  textbooks  sometimes 
suggest,  but  through  the  character  and  in- 
tellect of  the  people  who  sought  to  guide 
that  extraordinary  change.  One  of  the 
wisest  and  most  influential  among  them  was 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  who  died  here  Monday 
at  the  age  of  88. 

Some  of  this  country  was  not  far  from  vio- 
lent and  radical  upheaval  in  the  early  1930s. 
The  historic  contribution  of  the  New  Deal 
lawyers  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  public 
already  possessed  the  authority,  within  the 
long  established  traditions  of  American  law 
and  regulation,  to  recapture  control  of  the 
public's  interests.  No  one  today  but  the  spe- 
cialists knows  anything  about  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act.  That  Is  a 
sign  of  its  success— it  is  taken  for  granted. 
But  in  the  1920s  speculators  had  introduced 
great  instability  into  the  American  financial 
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economy  by  developing  the  practice  of  pyra- 
miding holding  companies  and  even  in  1933. 
amid  the  wreckage  of  their  pyramids,  they 
vehemently  fought  any  attempt  to  control 
them.  The  act  was  important  because  it 
showed  Americans  that  their  government 
had  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  end 
practices  that  had  been  among  the  most  fla- 
grant and  visible  contributors  to  the  great 
crash. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  and 
the  fall  of  France,  it  was  clear  that  Britain 
was  in  desperate  need  of  help  and  that  the 
United  States  had  the  strongest  possible  in- 
terest in  providing  it.  Mr.  Cohen  was  at  the 
center  of  the  small  group  of  men  who  draft- 
ed the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Once  again  political 
and  legal  skill  found  a  way.  through  the 
law,  to  meet  the  unprecedented  require- 
ments of  a  bad  moment.  In  1947  he  was 
counselor  of  the  State  Department  in  the 
period  when  the  Marshall  Plan  was  being 
organized— probably  the  most  valuable  idea 
in  American  foreign  policy  in  the  past  40 
years. 

At  that  point  he  left  the  government.  But 
he  continued  to  live  here,  in  an  apartment 
on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  consulting,  advising,  talking  and  lis- 
tening. He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
great  legislation  of  1933  accepted  as  essen- 
tial by  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
the  men  who  at  the  time  had  damned  its  au- 
thors as  radicals  and  subversives.  He  also 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  utility  industry, 
and  the  securities  industry,  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  consider  the  Holding  Company 
Act  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  to 
be  basic  protections  of  the  integrity  of  their 
businesses. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  American  of  his 
generation  who  was  more  gifted  than  Mr. 
Cohen.  It  is  harder  to  think  of  any  who 
used  his  gifts  better,  In  the  public  service, 
than  he  did.* 


SUPPORT  CONTADORA  NATIONS 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1983 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  reports  on  the  de- 
cline of  Interest  by  this  Congress  on 
the  crisis  in  Central  America  given  the 
new  attention  to  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  downing  of  the 
South  Korean  jetliner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  become  diverted  in  what  was 
a  major  issue  of  debate  here  only  1 
month  ago.  On  Monday,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  363. 

This  resolution  would  provide  a 
sense  of  the  Congress,  expressing  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Grovemment  for 
the  objectives  of  the  negotiations  of 
the  Contadora  nations  in  their  pursuit 
of  a  10-point  peace  plan  for  the  region. 

Last  month  California's  senior  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  Cranston  and  I  traveled  to 
Latin  America  and  met  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Contadora  nations. 

We  stand  to  gain  by  supporting  the 
Contadora  proposals  because  they  are 
the  best  hope  that  would  end  violence. 
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We  must  assert  that  the  administra- 
tion support  the  Contadora  leaders' 
goals  for  the  region  in  promoting 
progress  on  human  rights,  economic 
development,  and  evolution  toward  de- 
mocracy. 

H.J.  Res.  363 

Expressing  the  support  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  objectives  of  the 
negotiations  of  the  Contadora  nations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  impor- 
tant national  interest  in  encouraging  peace, 
stability,  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America; 

Whereas  the  escalating  military  conflict 
in  Central  America  threatens  these  impor- 
tant United  States  national  Interests; 

Whereas  four  key  Latin  American  democ- 
racies close  to  the  turmoil  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica—Colombia. Mexico.  Panama,  and  Ven- 
ezuela—initiated a  regional  dialogue  in  a 
January  1983  meeting  on  Contadora  Island. 
Panama; 

Whereas  leaders  of  these  so-called  "Conta- 
dora nations"  have  made  significant  and 
substantial  progress  in  subsequent  discus- 
sions towards  agreements  on  goals  for  a 
comprehensive  regions^  p)eace;  and 

Whereas  the  Contadora  nations  have  pro- 
posed a  ten-point  peace  plan  for  the  region 
Involving  commitments  to  (1)  end  all  exist- 
ing warlike  situations:  (2)  freeze  existing  of- 
fensive weapwns;  (3)  agree  to  control  and 
reduce  the  present  inventory  of  armaments, 
with  adequate  supervisory  mechanisms;  (4) 
prohibit  the  existence  of  foreign  military  in- 
stallations in  their  territories:  (5)  provide 
previous  notice  of  troop  movements  near  a 
border:  (6)  provide  joint  border  patrols  or 
international  supervision  of  borders  as 
needed;  (7)  establish  joint  security  commis- 
sions to  prevent,  and  if  necessary,  to  settle 
border  incidents:  (8)  establish  internal  con- 
trol mechanisms  to  prevent  the  supply  of 
arms  from  the  territory  of  any  country  in 
the  area  to  another  country:  (9)  build  a  cli- 
mate of  detente  and  trust  in  the  area;  and 
(10)  coordinate  systems  of  direct  communi- 
cations among  the  governments  in  order  to 
prevent  armed  conflicts  and  to  generate  an 
atmosphere  of  reciprocal  political  trust: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
presses its  full  support  for  the  objectives  of 
the  Contadora  negotiations  and  for  the  ten 
points  outlined  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Contadora  nations:  and 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  encourage  the  nations  of  Central 
America  to  give  their  full  support  to  the 
Contadora  peace  process. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  joint  resolution  to  the 
ambassadors  to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Panama. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
conunittees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
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Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
September  22.  1983,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

september  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public   Lands  and   Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1090.  to  establish 
a   National   Outdoor   Recreation   Re- 
sources Review  Commission  to  study 
and    recommend    appropriate   policies 
and  activities  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  measures 
relating  to  the  war  powers  resolution 
and  authorizing  the  continued  partici- 
pation of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the 
multinational  force  in  Lebanon,  in- 
cluding Senate  Joint  Resolution  163 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166. 

SD-419 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth.  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  of  U.S. 
basic  industries. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Age  Discrimination  and 
Employment  Act  which  affect  Ameri- 
cans working  abroad. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

2203  Raybum  Building 

SEPTEMBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  numerous  tax  pro- 
posals,  including  S.    120,   S.    1397,   S. 
1584.  S.  1814.  S.  1815.  and  S.  1826. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    resume     hearings    to     review    the 
progress  of  this  year's  refugee  resettle- 
ment program. 

SD-226 
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Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings   on    job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

2203  Raybum  Building 

SEPTEMBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

H-227.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-253 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  141.  to  provide  a 
special  defense  to  the  liability  of  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  States  under  sec- 
tion 1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  1983)  relating  to  civil  actions 
for  the  deprivation  of  rights. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation,    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  843,  to  reimburse 
farmers  for  the  costs  of  applying  con- 
servation practices  to  acreage  diverted 
under  an  acreage  limitation  program 
for  the   1982   through    1985  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 
and  soybeans:   S.   998,   to  establish   a 
conservation     program     for     erosion- 
prone  cropland:  and  S.    1053,   to   use 
surplus    agricultural    commodities    to 
make  supplemental   payments-in-kind 
(PIK)  to  producers  who  divert  acreage 
from  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  devote  such  acreage  to 
long-term  conservation  uses. 

SR-328A 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1624.  to  reserve 
up  to  20  percent  of  bulk  commodity 
imports  and  exports  for  U.S. -flag 
ships,  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  in- 
creased shipping  costs,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  capital  construction  fund  for 
building  shipyards:  S.  1616.  to  clarify 
laws  regarding  transportation  of  Gov- 
ernment cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels: 
S.  206,  to  increase  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  role  in  administering 
cargo  preference  laws:  and  S.  188.  to 
require  all  U.S.  mail  shipped  overseas 
to  be  carried  on  American  vessels. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  F>ublic  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  893  and  S.  894,  bills  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  licensing  and  reg- 
ulatory   process    for    the   siting,    con- 
struction,   and    operation    of    nuclear 
powerplants.  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  certain  programs  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 

legislation     appropriating     funds     for 

fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Departments 
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of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

SEPTEMBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   573,  proposed 
Pair  Deposit  Availability  Act. 

SD-538 

•Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
victims  of  crime  assistance  programs. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1354  and  H.R.  3103,  bills  to  provide 
emergency  relief  for  disaster-damaged 
roads  administered  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  emergency  relief  (ER) 
program;  and  S.  452,  to  establish 
public  buildings  policies  for  the  Feder- 
al Government,  to  establish  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  to  provide  for 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  buildings  and  related 
activities  of  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  Investigate  al- 
leged Involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  Union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
designating  funds  received  from  the 
sale  of  excess  Federal  real  property  to 
reduce  the  national  debt. 

SD-138 

11:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service,   Post  Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration regarding  the  disposal  of 
surplus  Federal  real  property. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
S.  1324,  to  regulate  public  disclosure  of 
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Central  Intelligence  Agency  Informa- 
tion. 

S-407,  Capitol 

SEPTEMBER  29 


9:30  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1821,  proposed 
Secondary  Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act. 

SD-538 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  media  and 
the  regulation  of  campaign  finance. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1624,  to  re- 
serve up  to  20  percent  of  bulk  com- 
modity imports  and  exports  for  U.S.- 
flag  ships,  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  in- 
creased shipping  costs,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  capital  construction  fund  for 
building  shipyards;  S.  1616,  to  clarify 
laws  regarding  transportation  of  Gov- 
ernment cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels: 
S.  206,  to  Increase  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  role  in  administering 
cargo  preference  laws:  and  S.  188,  to 
require  all  U.S.  mall  shipped  overseas 
to  be  carried  on  American  vessels. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1811  and  H.R.  71, 
bills  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  potential  for  ground 
water    recharge    In    the    high    plains 

States. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional  and  Community  Development 
Subcormnlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1525,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
for  emergency  and  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance, and  to  revise  procedures  con- 
cerning State  requests  for  relief  assist- 
ance. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  In  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  Union 

(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  Presidential 
commission  report  on  excellence  in 
education,  and  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  Impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education. 

SD-430 

Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals   and    Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  economic 
issues  relating  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

2203  Raybum  Building 


25243 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Sherman  E.  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Federal  Circuit. 

SD-226 


SEPTEMBER  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reser\'ed  Water  Sub- 
conunlltee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  837,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  wilderness. 

SD-366 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1262.  to  clarify 
and  expedite  Internal  Revenue  Service 
audits  of  religious  organizations. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  865,  to 
provide    for    the    operation,    mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  water  re- 
source projects:  and  S.  970.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
maintenance  dredging  and  to  require 
non-Federal    Interests   to   pay    for   50 
percent  of  the  annual  Federal  costs  to 
dredge  deep-draft  channels  and  har- 
bors. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Economic  Growth.  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To   resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.  basic  Industries. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Issues  relating  to 
certain  changes  In  the  telecommunica- 
tions Industry. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  764,  proposed  Air 
Travelers  Security  Act. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  918, 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  working  and  nonworking 
women,  and  the  substance  of  S.  372,  to 
promote  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  In  the  writing 
and  selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


25244 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Pr  ;!n"anis  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691.  to  re- 
strurti  re  the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal.  S.  1708. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of   the   traditional   family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-628 
11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1691.  to  re- 
structure the  administration  of  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
and  a  related  proposal,  S.  1708. 

SD-215 

OCTOBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  human  re- 
sources   implications    in    Job    Corp.s 
reform. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  893  and  S.  894.  bills  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  efficient  licens- 
ing   and    regulatory    process    for    the 
siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants.  and  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1706.  to  provide 
for  the  positive  identification  of  per- 
sons holding  identification  documents. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  compensation  for  those 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  who  were  interned, 
detained,  or  forcibly  relocated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  during  World  War 
II. 

SE>-628 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  emerging  eco- 
nomics of  agriculture. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1366.  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
terim Report  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Commission  on  Federal  Laws, 
and  to  revise  certain  provisioas  of  the 
revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
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lands  and  the  Organic  Act  tif  Guam; 
and  S.  1367.  to  repeal  crrtaln  t/rovi- 
sions  of  law  relating  to  ihc  territories 
and  insular  passessions  of  tne  United 
States. 

.?D-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  23,  S. 
532.  and  S.  1330,  bills  to  develop  long- 
term  job  opportunities  in  public  works. 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    Job    training 
needs  of  American  workers. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  statistics  for  Septem- 
ber. 

SD-106 

OCTOBER  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  environmen- 
tal   research    and    development    pro- 
grams. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1634,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  influ- 
ence of  communism  in  liberation  the- 
ology. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  provide 
indemnification  to  Government  con- 
tractors against  the  risks  of 
catastrophic  accidents  and  noncata- 
strophic  accidents  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  primarily  responsible. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  503,  to 
make  it  imlawful  to  manufacture,  ad- 
vertise, distribute,  or  possess  a  drug 
which  is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional   education    programs    adminis- 
tered  by  the   Department   of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
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OCTOBER  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  impose  higher  stand- 
ards in  education. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  in- 
fluence  of   communism   in   liberation 
theology. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  and  clarify  the  employee 
retirement  income  security  program. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  pro- 
grams for  older  veterans. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  ground  water  con- 
tamination. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1581,  to  grant 
congressional  approval  to  the  Central 
Interstate       Low-Level       Radioactive 
Waste  Compact. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
computer  security  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
illegal  sales  of  union  memberships  or 
books  to  unqualified  welders  by  offi- 
cials of  local  chapters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths,  Forg- 
ers &  Helpers, 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  voca- 
tional educational  programs  adminis- 
tered by   the   Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-628 


OCTOBER  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  computer  security  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  volunteer  Ini- 
tiatives in  health. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
arts  policy. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act. 

SD-430 
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NOVEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
and   State   efforts   to   impose   higher 
standards  in  education. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to   redefine   old-age 
provisions    contained    in    the    Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business, 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  legislative  veto  decision, 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   to   review   targeted 
scarce  resource  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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DECEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  long-term 
care   policy   provisions   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

SEPTEMBER  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  recom- 
mendations to  the  Budget  Committee 
with  regard  to  budget  reconciliation 
requirements  Imposed  by  House  Con- 
current Resolution  91,  revising  and  re- 
placing the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

SD-342 

SEPTEMBER  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 26,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  authorizing  the 
President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
item  of  appropriations. 

SD-226 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  SeptembCT  19.  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Paul  Currie,  min- 
ister of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Caruthersville,  Mo.  He  is  being 
sponsored  here  by  Senator  John  C. 
Danforth.  He  comes  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Missouri,  of  which  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  the  Congressman. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Paul  Currie,  min- 
ister. First  Presbyterian  Church.  Car- 
uthersville, Mo.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Grod,  we  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge our  debt  to  You  and 
humbly  acknowledge  our  dependence 
on  You.  We  seek  Your  guidance  of  the 
Senate  trusting  in  Jesus'  promise  that 
whoever  seeks  finds. 

O  Crod  of  peace,  we  pray  for  peace— 
for  the  coming  of  the  day  when  na- 
tions shall  beat  their  nuclear  swords 
into  plowshares  and  shall  not  leam 
war  any  more.  In  these  tense  and  trou- 
bled times  when  the  way  to  peace  is 
confusing  and  complicated,  show  us 
the  way  and  give  us  the  will. 

Just  God,  in  the  face  of  countless 
competing  interests,  help  this  Senate 
to  be  just  toward  all.  And  O  God,  give 
all  of  us  special  compassion  toward 
those  who  are  weak. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  for  our  Sena- 
tors knowing  that  they  have  their 
needs  as  all  of  us  do.  Assure  them  of 
Your  love  and  Your  all-sufficient 
grace.  In  Jesus'  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  CURRIE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  thank  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Paul  Currie  for  those  words 
of  encouragement  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 


morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed 
at  that  time  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1342,  the  Department  of  Stale  author- 
ization bill,  followed  by  consideration 
of  S.  869  the  Export-Import  Batik  bill. 

The  majority  leader  is  hopeful  the 
Senate  will  complete  action  on  these 
measures  in  a  timely  manner  today. 

The  majority  leader  has  described, 
on  numerous  occasions  during  this 
past  week,  the  work  thut  is  before  us 
before  the  October  break.  Indeed,  Mr. 
President,  my  staff  calls  it  a  heavy  leg- 
islative menu  that  must  be  completed 
not  only  prior  to  our  break,  but  a 
great  portion  of  it  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  which  ends  Friday, 
September  30. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  and  two 
special  orders,  the  Senate  will  have  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  had  responsibil- 
ity for  the  security  and  safety  of  our 
navigable  waters  since  1790.  Today  the 
Coast  Guard  has  a  complex  set  of  mis- 
sions. These  include  search  and  rescue, 
boating  safety,  aids  to  navigation,  mer- 
chant marine  safety,  environmental 
law  enforcement,  and  port  safety.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  in  discharging  these  complex  and 
far  flung  duties  with  a  relatively  small 
number  of  personnel  and  a  limited 
budget. 

The  role  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  Alaska.  In  a 
State  with  a  coastline  longer  than  that 
of  the  contiguous  48  States,  a  small 
and  scattered  population,  and  extreme 
weather  and  water  conditions,  Alas- 
kans depend  on  the  Coast  Guard  to 
protect  life  and  property  on  the  water. 
For  that  reason,  Alaskans  are  very 
concerned  about  the  continued  vitality 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  am  concerned  that  increasing 
demand  for  existing  or  new  services 
coupled  with  rapidly  aging  vessels  and 
equipment  may  soon  impede  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Coast  Guard  to  respond 
whenever  and  wherever  needed.  These 
services  are  too  important  to  allow 
this  to  happen. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  problem 
entitled  "Today's  Coast  Guard:  A 
Study  in  Insufficiency."  by  Vincent  C. 
Thomas,  Jr.  was  recently  published  in 
the  August  1983  issue  of  Sea  Power.  I 
recommend  this  article  to  all  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  naviga- 
ble waters. 


With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Today's  Coast  Guard:  A  Studv  in 
Insufficiency 

(By  Vincent  C.  Thomas  Jr.) 
"USCG  traditions  stand  alongside  the 
finest  and  proudest  of  the  nation.  They  are 
worthy  of  protection.'  They  are  known  and 
respected  .  .  .  and  emulated  ...  by  maritime 
nations  and  mariners  around  the  world. 
They  reflect  the  very  fiber  of  American 
character." 

"The  last  thing  the  USCG  needs  is  yet  an- 
other study.  Twenty- five  were  done  in  the 
last  year  or  two.  Responding  to  studies  is  ab- 
sorbing a  massive  amount  of  time  that  could 
be  spent  on  solving  the  problems  whose 
symptoms  lead  to  studies.  Please— no  more!" 
These  two  quotations  from  the  Coast 
Guard's  response  to  yet  another  study  of  its 
roles  and  missions  effectively  describe  the 
situation  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  finds 
itself  today:  a  proud  service  which  simply 
hopes  to  continue  to  serve  the  nation,  as  it 
has  most  ably  for  193  years,  yet  is  beset 
from  all  sides  by  well-meaning  agencies 
which  can't  agree  on  what  the  Coast  Guard 
is  now  and  what  it  should  be  in  the  years  to 
come. 

A  KEY  QUESTION  FROM  NACOA 

The  prestigious  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
(NACOA),  which  conducted  the  latest 
study,  asks  the  key  question  that  many  in 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  general  public  also 
ask:  "Why  is  it  that  such  a  relatively  small 
agency,  employing  only  45.000  and  operat- 
ing on  less  than  $2  billion  a  year,  somehow 
finds  itself  the  subject  of  so  many  studies?  " 
The  committee's  answer:  "One  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  tlie  Coast  Guard  sounded  the 
alarm  that— all  other  things  being  equal- 
increasing  duties,  rising  operating  costs,  and 
decreasing  resources  presented  an  unbal- 
anced equation.  Another  reason  for  the 
scrutiny,  we  believe,  is  that  the  Coast  Guard 
is  a  governmental  conglomerate  charged 
with  a  mixed  bag  of  missions:  military  and 
civilian,  regulatory  and  service-oriented, 
lifesaving  and  law-enlorcing.  The  Coast 
Guard's  complexity  contributes  to  its  vul- 
nerability." 

The  NACOA  study  and  the  Coast  Guard's 
response,  considered  together,  indicate  that 
there  is  a  sizable  gap  between  the  Coast 
Guard's  view  of  the  importance  of  its  vari- 
ous missions  and  the  views  of  those  outside 
the  service.  The  Coast  Guard's  response  to 
NACOA's  comments  on  search  and  rescue 
(SAR)  missions  illustrates  that  gap.  Said 
the  Coast  Guard:  "Categorizing  a  'non- 
emergency' [SAR]  assist  as  convenience'  is 
misleading.  ...  A  person  stranded  in  an  in- 
operative boat  which  is  anchored  in  shel- 
tered water  is  not  usually  in  any  danger  of 
losing  his  or  her  life  .  .  .  but  he  or  she  can  be 
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subjected  to  considerable  hardship  if  not  as- 
sisted. Unlike  being  in  an  automobUe  that 
has  broken  down,  there  is  no  way  to  walk 
away  from  a  boat,  and  there  Is  often  no 
shelter  from  the  elements." 

Given  this  disparity  of  views  and  its  po- 
tential Impact  on  Coast  Guard  funding, 
people,  resources,  missions,  and  responsibil- 
ities, perhaps  the  next  question  is:  How  Is 
the  Coast  Guard  faring? 

The  quick  answer  is  that  the  multi-mis- 
sion service  appears  to  have  survived  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  the  last  five  turbu- 
lent years  without  undue  lasting  hardship. 
Further,  it  is  operating  at  the  moment  with 
somewhat  newer  resources,  both  at  sea  and 
in  the  air,  than  it  has  had  available  for 
many  years.  It  has  few  "people"  problems. 
Its  leadership  is  quietly  Impressive  and 
highly  professional.  Finally,  and  perhaps 
most  Important  in  the  long  run.  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  far  greater  degree  of  public  ap- 
preciation for  what  the  Coast  Guard  does, 
and  why. 

DISQUIETUDES  AND  INSUFFICIENCIES 

That  is  the  positive  side.  Offsetting  those 
plus  factors— more  than  offsetting  them  in 
some  areas,  in  fact— are  certain  nagging  dis- 
quietudes and  insufficiencies.  What  follows 
is  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant factors,  both  negative  and  positive, 
affecting  the  Coast  Guard  today— contribut- 
ing to  but  at  the  same  time  delimiting  in 
certain  respects  its  war  and  peace  capabili- 
ties. 

Personnel 
At  the  moment  the  Coast  Guard  finds 
Itself  in  an  excellent  position  with  regard  to 
people.  There  are  no  major  difficulties  with 
enlistment  and  retention  remains  high. 
However,  Coast  Guard  leaders  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  future.  They  know  that, 
with  a  declining  pool  of  potential  recruits, 
competition  for  new  enlistments  will 
become  keener  and  that  the  need  for  skilled 
personnel  in  the  civilian  labor  market  will 
provide  lucrative  opportunities  for  those 
who  have  learned  their  trades  while  in  uni- 
form. The  Coast  Guard  has  managed  to 
meet  Its  enlistment  needs  despite  cutbacks 
of  recruiting  personnel  during  last  year's 
tight-money  crisis  and  despite  higher  enlist- 
ment standards— the  depressed  civilian  job 
market  helped  to  counter  the  negative  re- 
sults of  those  two  factors.  However,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  Coast  Guard— or  any  of 
the  armed  services— will  continue  to  be  so 
fortunate  In  the  immediate  future. 

In  time,  the  problems  of  acquiring  author- 
ization for  additional  personnel  and  of  re- 
cruiting those  personnel  must  be  faced.  As 
Adm.  James  S.  Gracey,  the  Coast  Guard's 
Commandant,  observes:  "There  Is  nothing 
more  difficult  today  than  adding  people  to 
the  federal  payroll."  CerUinly  the  Navy 
found  that  out  earlier  this  year,  when  Con- 
gress balked  at  authorizing  and  funding  the 
personnel  needed  to  man  the  many  new 
ships  now  joining  or  soon  to  join  the  fleet. 
The  same  kind  of  problem,  albeit  on  a  lesser 
scale,  faces  the  Coast  Guard.  Additional 
ships  and  aircraft  are  on  the  way  and  they 
must  be  manned.  But  a  higher  USCG  per- 
sonnel ceiling  has  not  yet  been  set. 

And  then  there  are  the  reserves- or,  in 
the  Coast  Guard's  case,  a  lack  of  reserves. 
Surprisingly,  at  a  time  when  Congress  has 
moved  or  is  moving  to  beef  up  reserve 
strength  across-the-board  in  the  other  serv- 
ices, the  Coast  Guard  has  just  12,000  re- 
serves, only  55%  of  its  mobilization  require- 
ments. Does  It  need  more?  Obviously.  And 
Gracey,  the  only   Commandant  in  recent 


memory  to  serve  tours  as  both  Atlantic-area 
commander  and  Pacific-area  commander, 
has  had  far  more  opportunity  than  most  to 
see  firsthand  how  much  reserve  forces  con- 
tribute to  overall  Coast  Guard  readiness  and 
capability.  Gracey  describes  reserves  as  "full 
members  of  the  family"— a  family  that  is  in- 
volved 365  days  of  the  year,  whether  the 
nation  is  at  war  or  at  peace,  in  carrying  out 
Its  mission. 

Gracey  would  like  to  have  more  regular 
personnel  and  more  reserves,  but  the  dollars 
to  pay  for  both  are  hard  to  come  by. 

Meanwhile,   to   maximize   the   efficiency 
and  productivity  of  its  most  valuable  asset, 
the  Coast  Guard  men  and  women  now  on 
active  duty,  the  Coast  Guard  has  begun  a 
personnel  evaluation  program  radically  dif- 
ferent from  those  traditionally  used  by  the 
services.  Rather  than  looking  only  at  an  in- 
dividual's  performance   while   aboard  ship 
(or  on  duty  at  a  shore  station),  the  new  pro- 
gram concentrates  on  the  individual's  day- 
In,  day-out.  year-round  worth  to  the  serv- 
ice—the term  "worth  "  specifically  including 
his  or  her  off-duty  behavior.  Is  a  petty  offi- 
cer an  Inspiring  leader  while  on  duty  but  a 
boozer   once   he   doffs    his   uniform?   The 
Coast  Guard  wants  to  know,  so  that  it  will 
have  an  understanding  of  how  well  he  can 
be  counted  upon  in  event  of  emergency.  In 
contrast,  is  a  quiet,  reliable,  but  perhaps  un- 
inspiring Individual  a  solid  contributor  to 
his  community  and  to  the  reputation  of  his 
service?  The  Coast  Guard  wants  to  know 
that,  too.  In  short,  the  Coast  Guard  is  striv- 
ing to  leam  what  the  whole  person  is  like, 
not  just  the  on-duty  person,  and  what  his 
potential   is  for  a  long-term,  constructive 
contribution  to  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  vital, 
dynamic,  and  constantly  evolving  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  more  justified,  per- 
haps, in  embarking  upon  this  kind  of  per- 
sonnel appraisal  than  the  other  services 
would  be.  Coast  Guard  personnel  usually 
have  more  contact,  both  routinely  and  in 
emergencies,  with  the  general  public  than 
do  the  members  of  any  of  the  other  services. 
A  senior  Coast  Guard  petty  officer  may  be 
responsible,  for  example,  for  repairing  an 
Inoperative  aid  to  navigation  relied  upon 
heavily  by  boaters;  he  may  head  a  force 
cleaning  up  an  oil  spill  threatening  a  local 
beach;  he  may  be  assigned  to  monitor  the 
rise  of  a  rain-swollen  river  and  work  side  by 
side  with  his  neighbors  to  fill  sandbags  to 
keep  the  floodwaters  away;  and  he  might  be 
In  charge  of  a  crew  fighting  Its  way  through 
pounding  surf  to  save  the  occupants  of  an 
overturned  sailboat.  And  those  are  just  a 
few  of  the  ways  a  Coast  Guardsman  can 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  local  citi- 
zenry. 

The  new  evaluation  program  Is  a  bold  step 
forward,  yet  one  that  may  be  long  overdue. 
It  also  might  well  be  one  that  could  precipi- 
tate a  hue  and  cry  from  those  who  would 
contend  that  an  individual's  privacy  is  being 
intruded  upon.  But  there  is  no  arguing  with 
the  fact  that  if  this  system  results  in  put- 
ting the  right  man  or  woman  in  the  right 
place  where  he  or  she  can  respond  at  the 
right  time,  everybody  wins. 

Coast  Guard  officials  say  feedback  from 
those  with  whom  Coast  Guard  personnel 
come  in  contact  in  their  many  endeavors 
"would  be  most  welcome. "  Not  only  would 
such  feedback  provide  yet  another  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  right  personnel 
have  been  correctly  assigned,  but  when  the 
feedback  is  positive  in  nature  it  also  would 
be  a  tremendous  morale  booster. 


Operating  resources 
Here  the  Coast  Guard  is  undergoing  a 
facelift.  Four  new  270-foot  cutt«rs  built  by 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Boatbuilding  Co.,  soon  will 
be  joining  the  fleet,  and  the  first  of  a  group 
of  nine  being  constructed  in  Rhode  Island 
by  Robert  E.  Derecktor  Corp..  will  l>e 
launched  shortly.  Thanks  to  the  Impetus 
given  to  the  Coast  Guard's  drug-interdiction 
mission  by  President  Reagan  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush,  acquisition  of  three  surface 
effect  ships  was  expedited  dramatically. 
Two  have  been  in  full  operation  for  several 
months  already:  they  are  the  only  surface 
effect  ships  now  used  by  any  of  the  U.S. 
maritime  services. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  will  acquire  six  to 
eight  new  patrol  boats  of  a  type  not  yet  de- 
termined. Funds  for  their  acquisition  were 
included  among  $300  million  appropriated 
by  Congress  last  year  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment but  earmarked  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  One  of  the  conditions  attached  to 
the  patrol  boat  acquisition  is  that  the  craft 
must  have  a  hull  form  already  proven  by 
use  in  a  military  or  police  role.  Proposals 
from  industry  for  construction  of  the  craft 
arrived  at  Coast  Guard  headquarters  last 
month  and  are  currently  being  evaluated. 
(The  process  will  be  time-consuming;  the  av- 
erage weight  of  the  proposals  is  said  to  be  50 
pounds.) 

A  SWATH  (small-waterplane-area  twin- 
hull)  craft  also  is  being  designed  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  Gracey  is  particularly  enthusi- 
astic about  the  SWATH  because  of  Its  sta- 
bility at  sea  and  the  resulting  decrease  in 
crew  fatigue. 

In  the  air,  because  of  the  lack  of  modern- 
ization over  the  last  couple  of  decades,  what 
the  Coast  Guard  is  receiving  now  in  the 
form  of  brand-new  assets  is  particularly 
note-worthy.  Last  October  the  first  of  41 
HU-25  Guardian  aircraft  was  flown  oper- 
ationally; it  was  the  first  new  USCG  aircraft 
since  the  1960s.  Later,  in  March,  the  last 
HU-16  Albatross,  an  ancient  seaplane  the 
first  model  of  which  was  built  in  1949,  was 
flown  for  the  last  time.  Eighty-eight  of 
these  reliable  old  birds  served  the  Coast 
Guard  with  distinction  during  the  past 
three  decades  plus. 

The  Guardian  is  an  unusually  sophisticat- 
ed patrol  aircraft,  highly  automated  and  ca- 
pable of  use  in  a  variety  of  missions.  En- 
thuses one  of  its  supporters:  "Comparing 
the  Guardian  with  its  predecessors  is  like 
drawing  a  comparison  between  a  Z-car  and  a 
Model-T  Ford! " 

A  newer  version  of  another  magnificent 
old  workhorse,  the  C-130  Hercules,  will  join 
the  Coast  Guard  ranks  later  this  year. 
These  new  patrol  aircraft  will  have  an  elec- 
tronics capability  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
their  predecessors,  as  well  as  greater  fuel  ca- 
pacity, speed,  and  range. 

In  October,  still  another  new  aircraft  will 
arrive  on  the  scene— the  HH-65A  Dolphin 
helicopter,  the  Coast  Guard's  new  short- 
range  recovery  aircraft.  The  HH-65A  re- 
places another  veteran  of  more  than  two 
decades  of  service,  the  HH-52A  Sea  Guardi- 
an. The  Dolphin,  like  the  other  two  new- 
comers to  Coast  Guard  air,  has  a  state-of- 
the-art  avionics  system  that  will  contribute 
tremendously  to  its  much-improved  capa- 
bilities. It,  too,  will  be  faster  than  its  prede- 
cessor, with  greater  range  and  fuel  capacity. 


Maintenance 

Even  as  the  Coast  Guard  acquires  new 

hardware   assets,   it  still   must  struggle  to 

find  ways  and  means  of  keeping  lU  older 

assets  afloat  and  in  the  air.  For  that  reason. 
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the  USCO  soon  will  embark  on  a  FRAM 
(fleet  rehabilitation  and  modernization) 
program  to  standardize  equipment  aboard 
Ita  378-foot  cutters.  The  FRAM  program  is 
remlnlacent  of  similar  Navy  programs 
during  and  after  the  Korean  War  to  prolong 
the  lives  of  WWII  destroyers  In  the  absence 
of  funds  to  build  new  ones.  New  ships  obvi- 
ously would  be  better,  but  the  FRAM  pro- 
gram will  add  years— If  not  complete  moder- 
nity—to  the  lives  of  the  large  cutters. 

A  lack  of  ade<]uate  spares  still  plagues  the 
Coast  Ouard.  Oracey  aptly  describes  the 
USCO's  collection  of  ships  and  aircraft  as  a 
"potpourri."  Finding  parts  for  some  of  the 
more  ancient  craft  often  can  be  likened  to 
finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack:  some  spares, 
in  fact,  must  be  custom-manufactured  to  fill 
particular  needs,  and  that  problem  can  only 
worsen  as  long  as  the  older  ships  and  air- 
craft stay  In  service. 

There  are  additional  maintenance  frustra- 
tions in  stlU  another  area— ship  overhauls. 
The  Coast  Ouard  had  hoped,  to  minimize 
the  separation  of  crews  from  their  families. 
to  undertake  the  majority  of  its  overhauls 
in  the  homeport  areas  of  the  ships  being 
overhauled.  That  laudable  goal  already  has 
proven  to  be  for  the  most  part  unattainable, 
since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  enough 
shipyards  in  homeport  areas  either  able  or 
willing  to  do  the  work.  Part  of  the  problem 
lies  in  the  low  volume  of  work  available, 
part  in  its  irregularity,  and  still  another 
part,  believes  Oracey.  in  the  unwillingness 
of  many  yards— because  of  paperwork  re- 
quirements, slow  payment,  and  other  frus- 
trations—to undertake  small  government 
projects. 

Research  and  development  I  RAD) 
The  Coast  Ouard  is  on  the  way  up  in  this 
vital  area  after  having  sustained  sharp 
budget  cuts  in  the  recent  past  that  reduced 
the  service's  overall  R&O  effort  and  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  sizable  numbers  of  talented 
civilian  employees.  Now  not  only  does  the 
budget  contain  more  R<bO  dollars,  but  there 
is  also  a  clear  determination  on  the  part  of 
Coast  Ouard  leadership  to  make  R&D  pay 
both  long-  and  short-term  dividends.  Asserts 
Oracey:  "We  are  bringing  more  civilians 
aboard,  and  also  are  making  it  clear  that  we 
are  willing  to  take  risks  in  R&O.  And  we're 
not  going  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  ulti- 
mate solution." 

What  the  "ultimate  solution"  is  for  the 
law  enforcement  mission  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. There  appears  to  be  recognition, 
however,  that,  despite  the  upcoming  influx 
of  new  equipment  previously  described,  the 
Coast  Guard  still  lacks  enough  resources, 
and  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  resources, 
for  certain  key  missions,  notably  drug  inter- 
diction. The  NACOA  study  reconunends 
that,  "in  the  long  term"  and  assuming  "a 
continuing  high  priority  for  ainti-drug  ef- 
forts," the  Coast  Ouard  be  given  'sufficient 
resources  to  handle  this  effort  without  ad- 
verse effect  on  its  other  missions." 

The  Coast  Ouard  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  acquire  the  three  surface  effect 
ships— two  of  which  were  available  almost 
immediately— in  a  matter  of  just  months. 
But  how  often  will  that  type  of  miracle 
occur?  What  prototypes  are  being  developed 
and  tested  now  that  could  be  the  first  of  a 
class  tomorrow?  With  the  possible  exception 
of  a  single  modified  200-ton  surface  effect 
ship  (the  only  one  in  existence)  being  tested 
by  both  the  Navy  and  Coast  Ouard,  the 
answer  is,  "None."  That  is  a  worrisome  situ- 
ation. 


Third  World  involvement 
The  Coast  Ouard  has  long  been  Involved 
in  international  activity  of  various  kinds, 
not  only  as  a  wartime  partner  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  but  also  on  missions  in  the  Antarctic 
and  associated  with  the  international  Ice 
patrol,  to  cite  but  a  few  examples.  Its 
unique  abilities  have  in  fact  been  recognized 
and  emulated  throughout  the  maritime 
world.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  new  develop- 
ment: requests  from  African  nations  for  as- 
sistance in  establishing  and  improving  their 
own  fledgling  coast  guards. 

The  door  to  such  Involvement,  already 
opened  by  such  duties  as  the  operation  of  a 
LORAN  (long-range  [electronic]  aid  to  navi- 
gation) station  in  Liberia,  was  opened  even 
wider  by  a  USCO  training  team  that  worked 
in  Sierra  Leone.  The  team,  headed  by  Lt. 
Robert  C.  Eccles,  impressed  those  with 
whom  it  worked  directly,  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cer who  commands  all  of  Sierra  Leone's 
forces  and  U.S.  State  Department  officials 
assigned  to  Sierra  Leone.  From  that  begin- 
ning came  invitations  for  Oracey  to  extend 
an  already-scheduled  trip  to  Liberia  to  in- 
clude visits  to  Sierra  Leone  and  other  Afri- 
can countries.  The  upshot  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  closer  relations  with  all  of 
the  nations  involved,  a  development  which 
in  the  long  run  could  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  in  improving  and  standardizing  mar- 
itime practices,  regulations,  and  cooperation 
worldwide. 

OP  RESOURCES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

During  the  terms  of  office  of  the  last 
three  Conunandants.  Adms.  Owen  Slier. 
John  Hayes,  and  Oracey.  the  Coast  Ouard 
has  gone  from  a  service  that  loyally  and 
almost  automatically  responded  "Aye.  aye, 
sir"  when  called  upon  to  fulfill  ever-increas- 
ing responsibilities  with  resources  lessening 
in  capability  to  one  that,  although  just  as 
loyal,  has  made  it  clear  that— for  the  coun- 
try's sake,  if  not  its  own— it  will  make  itself 
heard  if  and  when  it  finds  its  responsibil- 
ities are  near  to  overtaxing  its  resources. 

Hayes  did  much  to  awaken  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress,  and  the  public  to 
Coast  Ouard  problems  when  he  warned  that 
threatened  budget  cuts  would  result  In 
sharp  curtailment  of  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations. And  suddenly  Congress— not  want- 
ing to  contend  with  irate  constituents  who 
rely  heavily  upon  the  Coast  Ouard— man- 
aged to  iind  funds  to  ensure  that  those  SAR 
missions  would  continue.  Oracey,  although 
perhaps  not  as  conspicuously  combative  as 
his  immediate  predecessors,  also  does  not 
hesitate  to  make  known  what  will  happen  if 
ill-considered  budget  cuts  are  made,  if  po- 
tentially damaging  reductions  by  well-mean- 
ing study  panels  are  implemented,  and  if 
the  professionalism  of  his  service  is  endan- 
gered by  those  who  apparently  don't  under- 
stand what  "multi-mission"  means. 

But  no  matter  how  able— and  how  forth- 
right—the USCO's  leadership  might  be,  the 
Coast  Ouard  is  in  a  sense  threatened  by 
those  seemingly  endless  studies  that 
manage  to  pick  it  apart,  but  somehow  just 
don't  seem  to  know  how  to  put  in  back  to- 
gether. In  those  studies  two  themes  are 
dominant:  (1)  If  certain  Coast  Ouard  re- 
sF>onsibillties  appear  to  be  secondary,  non- 
emergency-type  missions,  they  should  be 
turned  over  to  civilian  agencies  on  a  con- 
tract basis.  (2)  The  amount  of  time  the 
Coast  Ouai-d  devotes  to  various  missions 
should  be  quantified,  and  if  percentages  of 
time  spent  on  certain  functions  are  below  a 
desired  norm,  those  functions  should  be 
eliminated  or  transferred  to  other  agencies. 


A  case  in  point  in  NACOA's  discussion  of 
the  use  of  buoy  tenders  in  the  national  aids 
to  navigation  program.  NACOA  believes 
that  "10  percent  to  16  percent  utilization  of 
such  major  capital  equipment  is  unusually 
low  when  compared  to  typical  Industry  use 
of  comparable  equipment."  Other  com- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  were  made  by 
NACOA,  with  emphasis  on  similarly  esoteric 
econometric  data  rather  than  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  sometimes  ancillary  duties  to 
the  overall  Coast  Ouard  mission. 

"SHIPS  MUST  OPERATE" 

The  Coast  Ouard 's  responses  to  such  con- 
tentions—and to  the  often  accompanying 
reconmiendations  for  transfer  of  certain 
USCO  functions  to  the  private  sector  or  to 
other  government  agencies— point  to  the  se- 
rious problem  it  has  in  bringing  about  an 
understanding  that  the  "whole"  Coast 
Ouard  mission  Is  somewhat  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  component  parts  and  that  there 
is,  accordingly,  a  continuing  need  for  in- 
volvement of  Coast  Ouard  people  in  tasks 
which  in  private  industry  might  be  "farmed 
out"  to  subcontractors. 

Asserts  the  Coast  Ouard:  "There  is  an  im- 
portant training  factor  in  buoy  tender  oper- 
ations. But  it  cannot  be  met  by  having  just 
a  few  tenders  in  operation.  Furthermore, 
gaining  professional  experience— and  keep- 
ing it  sharp — are  different  matters.  Buoy 
tenders  provide  superb  command-at-sea  ex- 
perience for  mid-level  officers.  Because  of 
the  work  they  do,  they  also  provide  unparal- 
leled professional  experience  for  junior  offi- 
cers and  crew  alike.  To  get  that  experience, 
ships  must  operate:  they  cannot  be  in  moth- 
balls, or  sit  idly  while  others  do  routine 
work.  .  .  .  Tenders  and  their  military  crews 
also  perform  other  USCO  missions  and 
meet  regional  emergency  needs— like 
floods- as  required.  The  effect  of  losing 
that  resource  and  the  flexibility  of  military 
personnel  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
whenever  and  wherever  needed  should  not 
be  taken  lightly.  It  is  doubtful  economic 
benefit  can  be  shown  for  NACOA's  propos- 
al, all  things  being  considered,  but  even  if  it 
were  shown,  the  decision  should  not  rest  on 
economics  alone.  The  national  interest  tran- 
scends economics." 

A  superb  example  of  what  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  seeking  to  impart— the  importance 
of  honing  an  individual's  skills  across  a  wide 
spectrum— is  the  previously  mentioned  Lt. 
Eccles,  whose  leadership,  sound  basic  knowl- 
edge, and  diplomatic  presence  led  to  such  a 
warm  response  in  Sierra  Leone.  Eccles.  1983 
winner  of  the  Navy  League's  Capt.  David  H. 
Jarvis  Award  for  Inspirational  Leadership 
and  Professional  Competence,  also  was  cited 
for  his  operational  competence  in  time  of 
crisis  when  a  civilan  airliner  slid  off  an  icy 
runway  at  Boston's  Logan  Airport  into  the 
sea.  The  SAR  procedures  he  initiated  while 
serving  as  operations  duty  officer  translated 
directly  into  the  saving  of  lives. 

At  this  juncture,  if  indeed  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  alive  and  well,  it  would  appear  pru- 
dent for  those  outside  the  Coast  Ouard  who 
are  chtu-ged  with  the  responsibility  for  its 
well-being  to  expend  more  effort  in  ascer- 
taining what  resources  the  Coast  Ouard 
needs  to  keep  it  that  way,  rather  than  in 
dissecting  it  once  again  without  really  deter- 
mining why  it  continues  to  function  as  well 
as  it  does. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  behoove  the 
Coast  Ouard  itself  to  speak  out  more  loudly 
BJid  more  persuasively,  across-the-board  and 
at  levels  other  than  the  top.  to  what  it  be- 
lieves it  needs,  so  that  the  public  it  serves 
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every  day  of  the  year  can  better  support 
those  requirements. 

Oracey  himself  is  obviously  doing  his 
utmost  to  make  public  the  Coast  Ouard's 
deficiencies,  and  certainly  is  pulling  no 
punches,  whether  on  Capitol  Hill  or  in  exec- 
utive branch  circles,  in  articulating  the 
Coast  Ouard's  needs.  But  no  matter  how 
persuasive  he  is  in  Washington,  even  more 
effective  is  the  Coast  Ouardsman  at  water's 
edge,  perhaps  repeating  Oracey's  words  ver- 
batim as  he  uses  Coast  Guard  assets  which 
no  longer  can  do  the  job. 

It  can  be  argued  ad  infinitum  whether 
$100  billion,  $250  billion,  or  $500  billion  a 
year  need  be  spent  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses, but  there  simply  is  no  argument  at  all 
with  regard  to  Coast  Guard  responsibilities. 
They  may  not  change  in  definition,  but  it  is 
Inevitable  that,  with  some  very  minor  excep- 
tions, they  will  continue  to  increase  in 
volume.  Therefore,  if  It  is  presumed  that,  as 
aU  evidence  indicates,  the  Coast  Ouard  is 
well  led  and  well  managed,  then  the  leaders 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
citizenry  at  large  to  give  the  Coast  Ouard 
enough  assets,  and  enough  modem  assets, 
to  permit  it  to  respond  to  the  degree  that  it 
not  only  wants  to  but  has  to."" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  leader  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
does  he  wish  part  of  the  leadership 
time  this  morning? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  not 
here  now.  He  and  I  have  requested 
that  we  be  yielded  a  part  of  the  leader- 
ship time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  reserve  the  time  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting 
leader. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  acting 
majority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  acting 
leader,  if  he  wishes  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorvmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Cormecticut  the  remainder  of  the 
time  of  both  leaders  to  be  used  as  they 
see  fit. 


SECRETARY  WATTS  "UNFORTU- 
NATE CHOICE  OF  WORDS" 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  this  Chamber  this  morning  more 
out  of  sadness  than  anger  to  address 
the  unfortunate  remarks  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  James 
Watt,  yesterday  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  I  say  more  in  sadness 
than  in  anger  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  in  the  Congress  should  allow 
the  President  and  his  administration 
to  operate  in  a  generally  unfettered 
way  and  surely  should  not  interpose 
our  wishes  as  to  who  is  fit  to  serve  and 
who  is  not  fit  to  serve  in  the  Cabinet. 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks,  he  said  yesterday  in  a 
speech  here  in  Washington,  describing 
a  commission  he  had  appointed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  have  every  kind  of  mix  you  can  have.  I 
have  a  black.  I  have  a  woman,  two  Jews,  and 
a  cripple.  And  we  have  talent. 

That  last  part  of  it  would  almost  in- 
dicate that  somehow  those  character- 
istics of  the  people  and  talent  were 
somehow  mutually  exclusive. 

Very  polite  and  nervous  applause 
greeted  that  statement.  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  only  saying  that 
as  some  sort  of  a  joke. 

This  morning,  one  of  the  members 
of  that  commission  said: 

I  am  disturbed  that  he  decided  to  describe 
our  race,  religion,  and  other  characteristics. 
The  point  should  be  that  we  are  intelligent, 
experienced,  well-informed  people,  under- 
taking a  serious,  conscientious  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  last  night  as  I  watched  the 
evening  news  and  watched  the  Secre- 
tary make  those  remarks  and  then, 
suddenly  after  the  very  polite  and 
nervous  applause,  have  what  I  can 
only  describe  as  an  embarrassed  sneer 
on  his  countenance.  I  could  only  think 
of  the  thousands  of  Americans  in  vet- 
erans hospitals,  disabled  in  the  service 
of  this  country,  who  must  have  had 
something  to  think  about  as  they  were 
characterized  as  cripples. 

I  could  only  think  of  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
who  hardly  think  of  themselves  as 
being  handicapped,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  received  their  disabil- 
ities, if  they  would  call  them  those, 
while  in  extraordinary  service. to  this 
country.  I  wondered  how  they  felt  as 
they  heard  that  remark  about  crip- 
ples. 

I  wondered  about  all  the  yoimg  chil- 
dren, chUdren  of  friends  of  mine,  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
through  birth  defects,  through  acci- 
dents and  injury,  have  disabilities  as 
they  f  oimd  themselves  being  described 


by  a  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  cripples. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  last 
straw.  I  will  not  recount  Secretary 
Watt's  past  indiscretions.  They  have 
been  laughable,  and  they  have  been 
pathetic.  But  this  remark  shows  an  in- 
sensitivity  that  is  an  egregious  insult 
not  only  to  handicapped  Americans 
but  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Watt  was 
not  elected.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  our 
President,  who  has  not  an  ounce  of 
prejudice  or  poor  taste  in  his  entire 
being.  And  yet  when  this  man  speaks, 
the  American  people  look  at  him  as  a 
representative  of  our  President. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  this  morning 
that  the  Secretary  think  long  and 
hard  as  to  whether  his  usefulness  to 
his  coiuitry  and  to  his  President  has 
now  passed  its  time. 

He  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  appointed  him,  he  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  party  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong,  and,  most  of  all, 
he  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  coun- 
try. 

I    call    this   morning   on   Secretary 
Watt   to   do   the   sensible   thing   and 
sumbit  his  resignation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  be  willing  to  add 
me  to  his  thoughtful  statement  and  to 
the  views  which  he  expressed? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  my  longtime  friend  and  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  be  associated 
with  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
first  want  to  associate  myself  with  all 
those  thoughts  so  clearly  articulated 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  if  anyone  in  this 
Nation  saw  a  cross  being  burned  on 
their  neighbor's  lawn,  or  some  such 
overt  activity  reflective  of  prejudice, 
they  would  assist  their  neighbor  in  the 
most  immediate  and  effective  way.  But 
theai  the  question  is,  how  many  would 
stand  up  in  the  barroom  down  by  the 
comer  on  behalf  of  their  neighbor  if 
someone  made  an  offensive  remark 
relative  to  their  neighbor's  color,  race, 
or  physical  condition? 

Maybe  we  do  not  associate  words 
with  extreme  action,  but  that  is  where 
the  problem  always  starts.  It  is  when 
we  fail  to  speak  out  at  the  offensive 
comment  that  the  violent  deed  will 
eventually  take  place. 

I  have  seen  various  descriptions  of 
yesterday's  comments  by  the  Secre- 
tary—im  wise,  unfortunate.  However,  I 
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suggest  that  they  probably  are  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  how  Secretary 
Watt  views  his  fellow  man.  Therefore, 
It  Is  the  Integrity  of  his  views  on  hu- 
manity that  I  find  incompatible  with 
his  position  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

His  past  indiscretions  relative  to  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  faith,  the  Jewish 
state,  his  past  indiscretions  relative  to 
minority  Americans,  Indians  among 
them,  his  past  indiscretions  relative  to 
those  of  a  differing  philosophical 
point  of  view  are  a  part  of  a  panorama 
not  of  error  but  of  bigotry  and  hate. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  blunt 
talk.  There  is  a  great  deal  amiss  with 
the  convictions  of  a  Cabinet  Secretary 
whose  talk  flies  in  the  face  of  our  con- 
stitutional ideals  and  commitments. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  that  I 
have  is  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped.  I 
am  not  doing  any  favors  in  the  sense 
of  the  duties  I  perform.  Rather,  I  have 
never  seen  a  tougher,  more  idealistic, 
more  committed  group  than  those  who 
in  some  way  or  another  are  deemed  to 
need  our  special  care.  The  crippled 
and  handicapped  are  the  patriots  and 
the  purpose  of  America.  My  concerns, 
then,  go  beyond  just  one  Cabinet  Sec- 
retary's speech. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Watt 
is  a  loose  cannon  or  whether  he  is  a 
part  of  a  battery. 

Either  way  he  well  articulates  the 
trash  of  American  thought  rather 
than  its  commitment  to  individual  dig- 
nity. And  what  one  does  with  trash  is 
what  I  suggest  the  President  of  the 
United  States  do  with  James  Watt. 

Parenthetically,  what  one  does  to 
further  human  dignity  is  what  I  sug- 
gest the  President  do  in  concert  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  speech 
this  morning,  along  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill,  be  done  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


TARIFF  BARRIERS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  Insisting  that  Japan  dis- 
mantle its  nontariff  barriers  to  beef 
imports. 

GENERAL  BACKCROnND 

Last  year,  America's  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  was  $16  billion.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  this  deficit:  clearly. 


one  of  the  main  ones  was  protectionist 
Japanese  barriers  against  imports  of 
American  products.  As  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  Office  recently  re- 
ported: 

A  widespread  perception  persists  among 
Japan's  trading  partners  *  •  •  and  not  Incor- 
rectly, that  the  Japanese  market  remains 
relatively  less  open  to  foreign  suppliers 
when  compared  to  access  for  Japanese 
goods  and  services  In  their  markets. 

BARRIERS  AGAINST  BEEF  IMPORTS 

Some  of  the  most  significant  bar- 
riers restrict  imports  of  American 
beef.  There  are  two  main  barriers. 

The  first  barrier  is  the  beef  quota 
system.  As  a  recent  Japanese  Govern- 
ment report  says:  "All  beef  imports 
into  Japsm  are  subject  to  a  quota 
system."  This  system,  designed  to  pro- 
tect Japanese  cattlemen  against  com- 
petition, now  permits  imports  of  only 
30.800  tons  of  high-quality  beef  a  year. 
That  comes  to  only  10  ounces— about 
one  good  steak— a  year  for  every  Japa- 
nese consumer. 

The  second  barrier  is  a  system  of 
tariff  and  nontariff  restrictions,  in- 
cluding things  like  a  complex  licensing 
system  and  an  artificial  pricing 
system.  These  restrictions  more  than 
double  the  price  at  which  American 
beef  is  sold  in  Tokyo. 

As  a  result,  American  ranchers  are 
locked  out  of  a  large  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese market. 

THE  BIUVTCRAL  AGREEMENT 

During  the  Tokyo  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  concluding  in 
1979,  the  United  States  and  Japan  en- 
tered into  a  5-year  bilateral  agree- 
ment. The  United  States  essentially 
agreed  not  to  invoke  remedies  under 
United  States  and  international  trade 
laws.  Japan  agreed  to  gradually  in- 
crease the  quota  for  high-quality  beef 
from  about  16,000  tons  to  about  30,000 
tons.  And  Japan  pledged  to  negotiate 
'on  ways  to  further  expand  the  impor- 
tation of  high-quality  beef  in  1984  and 
thereafter  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  countries.  " 

On  March  31,  1984,  this  agreement 
expires.  Negotiations  for  a  new  agree- 
ment are  underway.  But  so  far  they 
have  been  unsuccessful.  In  fact,  the 
Japanese  seem  to  have  become  more 
auid  more  intransigent. 

But  there  are  some  positive  signs, 
too.  Some  influential  Japanese  are  be- 
giruiing  to  recognize  how  much  Japa- 
nese agricultural  protectionism  threat- 
ens United  States-Japan  relations.  For 
example,  the  Japanese  Economic  Insti- 
tute recently  reported  that  the  Japa- 
nese business  community  has  grown 
"increasingly  critical  of  the  protection 
of  the  agricultural  sector,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  not  lead  to  more 
efficient  and  productive  farming  in 
the  long  run,  and  that  it  jeopardizes 
Japan's  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets •  •  •.  " 


THE  NAKASONE  LETTER 

But  even  such  positive  signs  are  not 
enough. 

Therefore.  I  and  51  colleagues  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone.  This  letter  said 
that  Japan's  barriers  to  imports  of 
U.S.  beef  remain  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant bilateral  issues.  It  concluded 
by  asking  the  Japanese  to  join  us,  in 
the  spirit  of  free  trade,  'in  reaching  a 
new  agreement  liberalizing  the  treat- 
ment of  American  beef." 

THE  JAPANESE  RESPONSE 

At  about  the  same  time,  Japan's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Okawara,  gave  Japan's  side  of  the 
story.  In  an  address  to  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  he  defended 
Japan's  agricultural  trade  policy, 
making  four  main  arguments.  I  shall 
respond  to  each. 

First,  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
argues  that,  because  "[t]he  fear  of  a 
food  shortage  persists  •  •  •  [slome 
level  of  domestic  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  a  necessary  assurance." 

Self-sufficiency  indeed  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  But  it  is  overridden 
by  two  other  considerations.  First,  if 
self-sufficiency  justifies  protection, 
that  justification  cannot  necessarily 
be  limited  to  agricultural  products.  It 
might  just  as  easily  extend  to  many 
other  products— including  products 
Japan  exports.  And  that  might  under- 
mine the  entire  GATT  system. 

In  addition,  self-sufficiency  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  increased 
beef  imports.  As  Mike  Mansfield  re- 
cently wrote  me:  "[w]e  are  not  out  to 
destroy  Japan's  agriculture  •  •  *.  We 
want  and  need  a  viable  Japanese  agri- 
culture. Academic  studies  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  Japan  could  open  its  market 
without  great  harm  to  cattle  growers." 

That  is  a  letter  from  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  Mike  Mansfield. 

Second,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  argues  that  "the 
effect  of  this  import  quotas  on  the 
enormous  volume  of  Japan-United 
States  trade  is  marginal." 

This  argument  misses  the  point.  We 
do  not  contend  that  barriers  against 
beef  imports  are  the  sole  cause  of  our 
trade  deficit.  What  we  do  contend  is 
that  they  undermine  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  reduce  the  income  of  U.S. 
cattlemen,  and  obstruct  the  develop- 
ment of  better  United  States-Japan 
trade  relations.  That  is  harm  enough. 

Third,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  argues  that  Japan 
has  "made  substantial  accommoda- 
tions that  have  benefited  U.S.  farm  in- 
terests." 

This  argument,  too,  misses  the 
point.  True,  as  Japan's  economy  has 
grown,  so  have  its  agricultural  im- 
ports. And,  true,  Japan  now  buys 
about  60  percent  of  U.S.  beef  exports. 
But  Japan  buys  much  less  U.S.  beef 
than  it  would  in  an  open  market.  For 
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example,  if  the  beef  quotas  were  elimi- 
nated—just  as,  I  might  parenthetically 
add,  we  do  not  have  any  legal  quotas 
against  the  importation  of  Japanese 
cars  in  the  United  States— U.S.  sales  of 
high-quality  beef  could  increase  as 
much  as  fivefold. 

Fourth,  the  Ambassador  argues  that 
"[t]he  United  States*  *  *  maintains 
Import  restrictions  similar  to  those  of 
Japan.  •  •  • "  As  examples,  he  refers 
to  Import  restrictions  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
and  under  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1979. 

Granted,  the  United  States  does  not 
always  observe  pristine  free  trade 
principles.  But  even  so,  the  Ambassa- 
dor's two  examples  are  much  less  dis- 
ruptive than  Japan's  barriers  against 
beef  imports.  The  section  22  restric- 
tions are  expressly  permitted  under  a 
1955  GATT  waiver;  the  United  States 
participates  in  a  continuing  review  of 
the  waiver  and  has  been  willing  to  dis- 
cuss any  special  problems  it  creates. 
And,  the  Meat  Import  Act  quotas  are 
triggered  only  at  extremely  high 
import  levels.  What  is  more,  they 
would  not  be  necessary  if  countries 
like  Japan  did  not  impose  such  bar- 
riers against  U.S.  beef  exports. 

RECENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  debate  goes  on.  And  so  do  the 
negotiations  to  renew  the  bilateral 
agreement. 

The  most  recent  negotiations  took 
place  last  week  In  Tokyo.  U.S.  negotia- 
tors raised  the  beef  issue  and  asked 
the  Japanese  negotiators  to  make  rea- 
sonable concessions.  The  Japanese  re- 
fused. They  offered  simply  to  extend 
the  current  quota  system.  Eventually, 
the  talks  broke  down  and  no  progress 
was  made. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  a  double  standard 
exists.  The  Japanese  sell  Americans 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  cars,  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  other  products.  But 
they  refuse  to  give  us  a  fair  chance  to 
sell  them  American  beef.  They  deny 
U.S.  cattlemen  the  same  treatment 
America  routinely  accords  Japanese 
businessmen. 

Given  this  situation,  we  In  the 
Senate  must  convince  the  Japanese 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  this  double 
standard.  Trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street. 

That  is  why  51  colleagues  and  I  In  a 
letter  that  I  circulated  among  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  expressed  to  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  our  very 
deep-rooted  dissatisfaction.  That  is 
why  I  am  today  Introducing  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  "the  United  States  nego- 
tiators should  insist  that  Japan  dis- 
mantle all  nontariff  barriers  to  Im- 
ports of  beef"  and  that  "if  negotia- 
tions do  not  result  in  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  dismantling  of  all 
nontariff  barriers  the  United  States 
trade  representatives  should  seek  ap- 


propriate relief  under  United  States 
and  international  trade  law." 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  Is  simi- 
lar to  last  year's  Bentsen-Dsuiforth 
resolution,  Senate  Resolution  462. 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  It  reemphasizes  the  Sen- 
ate's deep  concern  about  the  beef 
issue.  That  way.  I  hope  it  will  encour- 
age fruitful  negotiations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
the  resolution.  And,  I  urge  the  Senate 
leadership  to  process  the  resolution 
quickly  so  we  can  get  a  recorded  vote 
in  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  floor 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
the  end  of  the  day  for  the  addition  of 
original  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  225 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
signatories  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "GATT"); 

Whereas,  in  keeping  with  the  provisions 
of  GATT  and  the  general  principles  of  free 
trade,  the  United  States  has  given  Japan 
broad  access  to  many  United  States  mar- 
kets: 

Whereas,  Japan  has  benefited  from  this 
broad  access  by  becoming  a  major  United 
States  supplier  and  now  has  a  $16  billion 
annual  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States: 

Whereas,  Japan  uses  a  system  of  quotas 
and  other  nontariff  barriers  to  limit  imports 
of  beef; 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  system  forces  Jap- 
anese consumers  to  pay  unreasonably  high 
prices  for  beef  and  denies  American  cattle- 
men an  opportunity  to  compete  fairly  in  the 
Japanese  market: 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  system  Is  In  viola- 
tion of  GATT; 

Whereas.  In  1979  the  United  States  and 
Japan  negotiated  a  bilateral  agreement  by 
which  Japan  would  gradually  increase  Its 
beef  quota; 

Whereas,  the  bilateral  agreement  expires 
on  March  31,  1984,  at  which  time  Japan  will 
no  longer  be  under  any  agreement  to  in- 
crease the  quota  and  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  be  under  any  agreement  to  forego 
trade  law  remedies  against  Japan; 

Whereas,  negotiations  are  underway  to  es- 
tablish a  new  bilateral  agreement:  and 

Whereas,  Japan's  barriers  to  beef  imports 
undermine  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
reduce  the  income  of  United  States  cattle- 
men, and  obstruct  the  development  of 
better  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  in  negotiations  with  Japan, 
United  States  negotiators  should  Insist  that 
Japan  dismantle  all  nontariff  barriers  to  im- 
ports of  beef. 

Sec.  2.  It  further  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  if  negotiations  do  not  result  In 
satisfactory  progress  toward  the  disman- 
tling of  Japanese  barriers  to  imports  of  beef 


by  the  time  the  current  bilateral  agreement 
expires,  the  United  States  Trade  Respresen- 
tatlve  should  seek  appropriate  relief  under 
United  States  and  international  trade  law. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I. 
understand  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BoscHWiTz)  has  a  brief  state- 
ment he  would  like  to  make,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  pro- 
ceed as  if  in  morning  business  for  3 
minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


A  CALL  FOR  SECRETARY 
WATT'S  RESIGNATION 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  more  in  sadness  than  in  anger 
this  morning  as  I  speak  about  James 
Watt,  and  I  call  for  his  resignation  in 
these  remarks.  Really,  I  did  not  find 
the  remarks  he  made  yesterday  any 
more  or  less  offensive  than  others  he 
has  made,  but  I  believe  that  his  effec- 
tiveness has  been  undermined— per- 
haps even  before  this  time — certainly 
at  this  time,  and  it  is  on  that  basis 
that  I  call  for  his  resignation  and  ask 
the  President  to  appoint  somebody 
who  can  move  forward  in  the  field  of 
environment. 

There  is  hardly  a  subject  that  comes 
before  us  on  which  there  is  greater  po- 
larization then  environmental  issues. 
There  is  hardly  a  subject  that  comes 
before  us  that  is  more  sensitive  if  we 
are  really  going  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween environmental  concerns  and  the 
concerns  of  the  economy. 

I  have  sought  in  my  voting  record  to 
strike  that  kind  of  a  balance,  and 
when  I  have  been  in  doubt,  I  have 
sided  with  the  environment,  as  it  must 
be  preserved  and  it  cannot  always  be 
retrieved. 

James  Watt  increases  the  polariza- 
tion that  surrounds  the  issue  of  the 
environment.  Every  action  that  we 
consider  with  respect  to  envirormien- 
tal  affairs  becomes  one  of  pro  or  con. 
often  not  on  the  issue  itself,  but  pro  or 
con  James  Watt.  Every  issue  becomes 
a  cause.  At  times  we  are  asked  to  relax 
certain  environmental  measures  be- 
cause of  the  economy.  At  other  times 
we  find  it  necessary  to  tighten  up  laws 
and  regulations  because  of  the  envl- 
rorunent.  A  balance  simply  must  be 
struck. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  balance  can 
be  struck  as  long  as  James  Watt  is  the 
Seretary  of  the  Interior.  These  last  re- 
marks have  pushed  me  over  the  edge, 
though  certainly  many  of  his  remaurks 
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and  actions  have  brought  me  close  to 
the  edge  before.  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  find  somebody  who  will 
better  serve  the  country,  better  serve 
the  environment,  and  better  serve  the 
Government  than  the  present  incum- 
bent, and  therefore  I  call  for  his  resig- 
nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota. 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  his  state- 
ment, and  I  commend  him  for  calling 
for  the  resignation.  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  Democrat  to  do  that,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  and  more  significant  I  think 
when  a  Republican  Senator  does. 


IMI 


PENTAGON  MAY  BE  INFLATING 
ESTIMATES  OP  SOVIET  DE- 
FENSE COSTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  no  single  estimate 
has  had  more  of  an  influence  on  U.S. 
defense  and  budgetary  policy  than  the 
aimual  measures  of  Soviet  defense 
costs. 

Because  of  reported  differences  be- 
tween the  CIA  and  DIA  over  their  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  defense,  I  asked  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  to 
prepare  a  report  explaining  the  latest 
conclusions  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity about  the  trends  and  to  put  them 
in  perspective. 

DirrCRENCES  BETWEEN  CIA  AMD  DIA  ESTIICATES 

The  study  shows  where  the  two 
agencies  agree  and  differ  and  exam- 
ines the  possible  causes  of  the  slower 
growth  rates  of  Soviet  defense  esti- 
mated by  the  CIA. 

The  highlights  of  the  study  are  as 
follows: 

According  to  the  CIA.  Soviet  defense 
costs  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  2  per- 
cent during  1978-81.  compared  to  a 
growth  rate  of  4  to  5  percent  during 
the  previous  10  years. 

The  CIA  also  found  that  the  portion 
of  GNP  devoted  to  defense— the  mili- 
tary burden— did  not  increase  during 
the  1970's. 

Most  of  the  slowdown  in  the  defense 
growth  rate  took  place  in  procurement 
which  has  been  level  since  1976. 

The  slowdown  in  the  growth  rate 
was  probably  the  result  of  problems  in 
the  economy,  such  as  transportation 
bottlenecks,  which  affected  the  de- 
fense industries,  but  a  policy  decision 
by  the  Kremlin  to  slow  the  growth 
rate  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

THE  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

While  the  DIA  agrees  with  the  CIAs 
dollar  cost  estimates,  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency's  own  current  ruble 
price  methodology  unlike  the  CIA  in- 
dicates there  was  no  slowdown  in  total 
Soviet  defense  spending. 

According  to  the  DIA.  Soviet  defense 
costs  increased  by  6  to  7  percent  in 
nominal  terms  during  the  1970's.  and 
the  military  burden  increased  from  13 


to  14  percent  in  1970  to  14  to  16  per- 
cent in  1981. 

So  who  is  right,  the  DIA  or  the  CIA? 

The  DIA's  estimates  are  not  adjust- 
ed for  Inflation,  are  based  on  a  defini- 
tion of  Soviet  defense  that  differs 
from  the  U.S.  definition,  and  contain 
wide  margins  of  error. 

The  DIA  considers  its  methodology 
classified,  making  it  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  evaluate  it. 

For  many  years,  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  the  CIA's  estimates  of  Soviet 
defense  costs.  Its  estimates  are  made 
in  ruble  terms  and  dollar  equivalents, 
both  adjusted  for  inflation. 

The  CIA's  estimates  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  all  those  who 
assess  Soviet  behavior  and  especially 
by  those  who  believe  our  policies 
should  in  part  respond  to  theirs. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  DIA  METHODS 

The  DIA  is  in  effect  challenging  the 
validity  of  the  CIA's  estimates  but  it  is 
doing  so  in  a  way  that  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers. 

The  fact  that  the  DIA's  estimates 
are  not  adjusted  for  inflation  reduces 
their  usefulness  for  policymakers  to 
practically  zero.  Such  estimates  are 
meaningless  unless  you  know  what  the 
inflation  rate  is.  That  is  why  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  is  usually  given  in  con- 
stant dollars,  that  is,  adjusted  for  in- 
flation. This  questionable  practice 
could  result  in  inflating  the  costs  of 
Soviet  defense. 

At  the  very  least,  the  DIA's  method- 
ology should  be  subjected  to  careful 
scrutiny  by  an  outside  group  of  ex- 
perts so  that  Congress  understands 
what  weight  to  give  it. 

I  might  add  that  the  CIA's  method- 
ology for  estimating  Soviet  defense 
costs  has  been  subjected  to  outside 
scrutiny.  In  addition,  the  CIA  on  sev- 
eral occasions  has  explained  in  some 
detail  its  own  methodology. 

DIA  ICETHODS  SHOULD  BE  REVIEWED  BY  OUTSIDE 
EXPERTS 

I  urge  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  so  that  an  outside  group  of 
reputable  specialists  in  the  field  can 
examine  the  DIA's  methodology  for 
estimating  Soviet  defense  spending  in 
current  rubles.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
analytical  approach  used  by  the  Pen- 
tagon will  be  considered  questionable 
and  charges  that  it  is  inflating  their 
estimates  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
will  be  hard  to  refute. 

The  study  mentioned  above,  'Soviet 
Defense  Costs. "  was  prepared  by  Rich- 
ard P.  Kaufman,  assistant  director  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Copies 
of  the  study  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 


demned.  The  horror  of  his  means  has 
long  been  made  evident  to  all  who  care 
to  know— the  crematoria,  the  mass 
graves,  the  experimental  torture.  It  is 
hard  enough  for  Americans,  so  accus- 
tomed to  democracy  and  an  open  soci- 
ety, to  grasp  the  level  of  terror  perpet- 
uated against  an  innocent  group  of 
people.  Yet  even  more  horrible  is  the 
crime  against  a  group  so  often  over- 
looked when  we  think  of  the  Holo- 
caust: the  mass  destruction  of  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  a  certain  innocence  about 
children,  an  innocence  that  exists 
merely  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  bad  things  in  the  world.  We  Amer- 
icans, like  so  much  of  the  world,  treas- 
ure our  children.  They  are  not  only 
the  future  of  our  society,  but  they  also 
inspire  their  parents  to  work  toward  a 
better  society.  Could  we  have  tolerated 
the  destruction  of  our  own  children? 
Obviously,  the  answer  is  no.  To  moral 
and  civilized  men.  the  destruction  of 
others'  fragile  children  is  no  less 
tragic. 

Hitler's  reign  of  terror  against  the 
Jewish  people  included  their  children. 
Not  only  did  these  children  witness 
the  tragic  and  inhumane  destruction 
of  their  elders,  but  they,  too,  faced 
death  by  similar  means.  Their  lives 
were  destroyed,  their  youthful  inno- 
cence shattered. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  as  painful 
to  see  as  the  faces  of  the  children  of  a 
genocidal  war.  children  in  the  midst  of 
death.  Yet  even  in  the  wake  of  their 
horror,  we  find  those  who  managed  to 
maintain  their  youthful  air.  their 
sense  of  innocence.  In  a  collection  of 
poems  by  children  who  were  caiuhl 
up  in  the  Holocaust,  entitled  "1  Never 
Saw  Another  Butterfly,"  we  are  rnarte 
aware  of  this  fragile  yet  enduring 
characteristic  of  childhood.  They  ex- 
pressed their  fears,  they  showed  their 
tears,  but  they  never  lost  that  final 
glimmer  of  hope. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  adult  victims  of 
a  genocide  cannot  stir  us  into  action, 
perhaps  the  children  can.  Our  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
which  has  been  pending  in  this  body 
since  1949,  34  years— President  after 
President  has  called  on  us  to  act.  and 
we  should  act  at  long  last— can  only 
help  us  bring  future  perpetrators  of 
genocidal  destruction  of  people  to 
clearcut  and  thoroughly  legal  justice. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

reality  of   Hitler's  Holocaust  against 

the    Jewish    people    of    Europe    has, 

indeed.    l)een    documented    and    con- 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE— NOT 
•BUILD-DOWN  "—IS  THE  ANSWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mark  Hatfield,  has  written 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  entitled 
•This  Is  Arms  Control?"  That  article 
constitutes  a  masterful  indictment  of 
the  so-called  build-down  which  some 
Senators  are  now  pushing  as  a  substi- 


tute for  the  comprehensive,  mutual, 
verifiable  nuclear  freeze.  As  we  all 
know.  Senators  Hatfield  and  Kenne- 
dy are  the  authors  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution.  That  resolution  was 
reported  adversely— that  is,  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  it  not  pass— from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  this 
week. 

In  opposing  the  so-called  build-down 
approach  to  arms  control.  Senator 
Hatfield  contends  that,  far  from  re- 
ducing our  nuclear  arsenal,  build-down 
would,  in  the  name  of  modernization, 
enhance  our  nuclear  arsenal.  The 
build-down  would  really  become  a  nu- 
clear buildup.  Is  Hatfield  right?  Why 
would  not  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  required  the  de- 
struction of  two  old  nuclear  weapons 
for  every  new  one  added  to  the  arsenal 
not  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  nuclear 
arsenal?  Hatfield  in  his  article  says 
why.  He  argues  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  build-down  would  measure  build- 
down  by  the  number  of  strategic  war- 
heads and  the  destructive  capability  of 
each  warhead. 

Destructive  capability  is  measured 
by  megatonnage  and  throw  weight. 
And  what  is  wrong  with  that?  As  Hat- 
field points  out— plenty.  This  formula 
overlooks  the  prime  ingredient  in  the 
effectiveness  of  a  nuclear  weapon— its 
accuracy.  In  Hatfield's  words,  when 
the  accuracy  of  a  missile  is  improved 
by  a  factor  of  2,  its  capacity  to  destroy 
a  particular  target  is  increased  by  a 
factor  of  8.  So  the  build-down  would 
become  a  buildup. 

Why  am  I  so  certain  that  it  would 
inevitably  become  a  buildup?  Simple. 
Let  me  ask:  Why  would  the  Soviet 
Union  or  this  country  bring  a  new  nu- 
clear weapon  into  its  arsenal  if  it  had 
to  destroy  two  old  ones?  Think  about 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

Ponder  it  for  a  minute.  Why  would 
the  Russians  or  our  military  bring  a 
new  weapon  into  their  nuclear  arsenal 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  they 
would  have  to  destroy  two  old  ones?  It 
is  a  critical  question.  The  answer  is 
that  they  would  only  bring  •  a  new 
weapon  into  the  arsenal  on  one  condi- 
tion. They  would  have  to  be  sure  that 
the  one  new  weapon  would  be  more 
deadly,  more  potent,  more  effectively 
destructive  than  the  two  weapons  they 
would  take  out  of  the  arsenal.  Can 
anyone  seriously  doubt  that?  Can 
there  be  any  other  reason  for  a  Rus- 
sian or  a  NATO  general  to  recommend 
or  accept  a  new  nuclear  weapon  for  his 
arsenal?  Of  course  not. 

In  the  course  of  Senator  Hatfield's 
argument,  he  hits  the  crux  of  our 
problem  in  seeking  z.n  effective  way  to 
end  the  arms  race  when  he  observes 
that  the  nuclear  freeze  "treats  techno- 
logical advancements  in  weaponry  as 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  arms  race 
and  the  first  priority  of  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  leading  to  reductions." 
This    is    exactly    why    this    country 


should  make  the  nuclear  freeze  the 
heart  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stop  the  arms  race. 
Some  Senators  may  regard  this  as  a 
kind  of  "mission  impossible." 

How  can  we  stop  technological 
progress  in  nuclear  weaponry  or  in  any 
other  area?  Has  not  technological 
progress  again  and  again  established 
itself  as  an  irresistible  force?  Well, 
there  is  an  answer  and  a  good  one. 
The  answer  is  that  we  can  stop  tech- 
nological progress  in  a  particular  area 
and  especially  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
weaponry.  How  do  we  stop  it?  We  stop 
it  by  stopping  testing.  No  new  nuclear 
weapon  can  develop  to  a  level  of  reli- 
ability and  accuracy  without  continu- 
ous testing.  And  testing  we  can— we 
are  sure— detect.  The  freeze  would 
stop  testing,  as  it  would  stop  the  build- 
ing or  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  build-down,  of  course, 
would  not  stop  testing. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  a  seriously 
perverse  effect.  It  would  actually  stim- 
ulate the  arms  race.  How?  It  would  en- 
hance the  competition  on  both  sides  to 
test  intensively  to  develop  more  ad- 
vanced and  effective  weapons.  And 
that  technology  advance  by  the  super- 
powers would  continue  to  stimulate 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  cheaper,  lighter,  more  readily  avail- 
able weapons  became  increasingly 
easier  for  more  and  more  countries  to 
acquire. 

Mr.  President,  the  build-down  or  in- 
termediate regional  nuclear  arms  limi- 
tation such  as  we  are  now  conducting 
with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva,  or  quanti- 
tative limitations  on  the  number  of 
warheads  or  megatonnage  or  throw 
weight  or  on  MIRV'ing  may  or  may 
not  serve  a  specific,  limited  purpose, 
but  at  best  they  constitute  band-aids. 
None  of  these  can  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  comprehensive  freeze  on  all  nuclear 
weapons.  Sure,  I  admit  that  such  a 
strategy  requires  monumental  efforts 
to  secure  reliable  verification.  But 
Senator  Hatfield  is  right:  This  course 
does  indeed  constitute  the  most  prom- 
ising path  toward  survival,  exactly  be- 
cause it  confronts  and  begins  to 
master  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
which  is  the  technological  arms  race. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  today's  New 
York  Times  by  Mark  Hatfield,  enti- 
tled "This  Is  Arms  Control,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  Arms  Control? 
(By  Mark  O.  Hatfield) 

Washington.— The  attitudes  that  threat- 
en to  prevail  in  Congress  today  are  similar 
to  those  that  gripped  European  and  Ameri- 
can leaders  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 
The  peace  movement  was  strong  during 
that  period,  just  as  it  is  today.  The  political 
elite  sang  of  disarmament.  Yet  these  leaders 
had  no  intention  of  denying  themselves  the 
freedon  to  build  all  the  arms  they  desired. 


So  it  Is  with  the-vast  majority  of  those  in 
Congress  who  support  the  MX  missile  on 
the  grounds  that  it  wUl  encourage  progress 
at  the  arms  control  talks  in  Geneva.  This 
defies  logic.  The  type  of  "arms  control" 
they  want  In  exchange  for  voting  for  the 
MX  Is  even  more  mind-boggling— a  •'guaran- 
teed build-down"  that  would  remove  two  or 
three  old  nuclear  weapons  from  the  sirsenals 
of  the  superpowers  for  each  new  one  built. 

Arms  escalation  would  thus  become  what 
some  Congressmen  have  called  '•the  engine 
to  fuel  arms  control.^'  George  Orwell  would 
have  had  fun  with  this  one.  Build-down  is 
simply  a  new  way  to  Insure  continuation  of 
the  old  rules,  allowing  the  Administration 
to  determine  what  it  •'needs"  (whatever  the 
weapons  laboratories  offer)  and  attach  a 
quantitative  celling.  This  Is  then  called  arms 
control— and  we  move  on  to  the  next  round 
In  the  arms  race.  Build-down  is  a  general's 
dream.  It  Is  analogous  to  trading  old  Volks- 
wagens for  new  Rolls-Royces  and  sleek, 
agile  Ferraris. 

In  contrast,  the  term  "nuclear  freeze"  ac- 
curately reflects  the  Intent  and  substance  of 
the  proposal  it  represents.  It  treats  techno- 
logical advancements  in  weatK)nry  as  the 
greatest  danger  of  the  arms  race  and  the 
first  priority  of  an  arms  control  agreement 
leading  to  reductions. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  Ttiesday  to  reject  the  freeze  and 
build-down  but  sent  them  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote.  There  is  talk  of  reconciling 
the  two  measures.  Only  magic  could  make 
this  possible.  Weapons  might  be  built  on 
both  sides  while  a  freeze  is  being  negotiat- 
ed—and certainly  it  would  seem  more  desira- 
ble to  be  removing  some  weapons  than  to 
fall  to  Impose  any  constraints.  But  there  Is  a 
catch:  New  weatMns  systems  desired  by 
build-down  advocates  will  take  many  years 
to  reach  partial  or  full  deployment,  while  a 
nuclear  freeze  could  be  negotiated  within  a 
year. 

While  some  proponents  of  build-down  aire 
fervently  committed  to  its  implementation, 
others  are  probably  quite  prepared  to  settle 
for  much  less.  They  are  merely  seeking  sin 
Imaginative  justification  for  the  MX.  I  sus- 
pect that  all  the  President  would  need  to  do 
to  placate  them  Is  announce  that  our  nego- 
tiators at  the  arms  talks  In  Geneva  have 
been  Instructed  to  mention  build-down  to 
the  Russians.  Having  done  this,  they  could 
then  return  to  their  original  agenda.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  could  hold  press 
conferences  touting  their  Influence,  and 
that  would  be  that. 

Last  week,  three  members  of  Congress 
suggested  modifications  to  make  buUd-down 
more  acceptable  to  freeze  advocates.  These 
include  ceilings  on  strategic  warheads  and 
destructive  capability.  They  are  flawed  In 
two  crucial  respects. 

Surprisingly,  the  sponsors  acknowledged 
that  rough  strategic  parity  now  exists.  If 
this  Is  so.  nothing  useful  can  be  accom- 
plished through  spending  for  new  weapons 
that  couldn't  be  accomplished  without 
spending  a  dime  through  a  freeze  and  subse- 
quent reductions  tailored  to  preserve  the 
balance  in  a  purely  downward  motion. 

The  second  flaw  lies  with  the  build-down 
proposal's  formula  for  measuring  destruc- 
tive capability.  The  formula  takes  Into  ac- 
count throw  weight,  the  number  of  war- 
heads and  bomber-carrying  capacity.  But 
one  glaring  omission— missile  accuracy— ren- 
ders it  virtually  useless.  When  the  accuracy 
of  a  missile  is  Improved  by  a  factor  of  two. 
Its  capacity  to  destroy  a  specific  target  in- 
creases as  though  its  explosive  power  were 
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Increased  by  a  factor  of  eight.  Accuracy  Is 
not  verlftable.  but  missile  flight  testir?. 
which  Is  necessary  to  Improve  accuracy  ar.d 
maintain  confidence  in  existing  weapons 
systems,  is  easily  verified.  Unlike  the  freeze, 
buUd-down  conspicuously  overlooks  the 
single  most  Important  factor  contributing  to 
destructive  capability. 

The  historian  Barbara  Tuchman  described 
the  mentality  that  spurred  the  second  inter- 
national conference  on  arms  limitation  at 
the  Hague  in  1907  by  saying,  "political  lead- 
ers told  the  public  only  what  sounded  virtu- 
ous .  .  .  disarmament  must  be  discussed,  if 
only  to  prove  to  the  public  its  impracticabil- 
ity and  their  own  honest  intentions."  In  25 
minutes,  they  agreed  to  call  for  "further  se- 
rious study"  of  disarmament.  Agreement  on 
the  acceptable  instruments  of  war  con- 
sumed six  weeks.  They  agreed  to  meet  again 
In  eight  years.  Seven  years  later.  World  War 
I  had  beg\in.  Fortunately,  they  weren't  able 
to  conclude  the  war  in  less  than  an  hour— as 
we  are  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebacm).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  12  noon,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JMI 


REVIVAL  OF  1960s  DRUGS 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President. 
1983  marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  a 
very  important  event— the  launching 
of  the  major  drug-abuse  movement  in 
the  United  States.  The  time  was  1965. 
The  place:  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  January  1965  marked  the 
first   time    the    Berkeley    campus— or 
any  college  campus— was  used  to  pro- 
test and  to  advocate  illegal  activities, 
including  the  use  of  illicit  drugs,  par- 
ticularly marihuana  and  LSD.  Tables 
were  set  up  to  disseminate  information 
and  press  for  the  legalization  of  mari- 
huana. Mau-ihuana  itself  was  a  symbol 
of    protest,    as    opposed    to    alcohol, 
which  was  used  by  the  establishment. 
Timothy  Leary  preached  to  that  gen- 
eration, "Tune  in,  turn  on.  drop  out." 
The  time  is  now  1983.  The  place:  the 
entire    coimtry- every     State,     every 
city,    every    community,    and    almost 
every  home.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  1960's  generation  are  starting  a 
1960's  renaissance   that   includes   the 
abuse   of  LSD.   once   out   of   fashion. 
Today  almost   1.2   million  Americans 
use    hallucinogenic    drugs,    including 
mescaline,  peyote.  and  LSD.  LSD  traf- 


fic runs  about  $20  million  and  is  stead- 
ily growing. 

The  1980's  generation  was  bom  too 
late  to  witness  the  horrors  of  this  par- 
ticular mind-exploding  drug,  which 
can  cause  irreversible  physical  and 
mental  damage.  They  are  learning 
though.  In  1982  hospitals  in  26  metro- 
politan areas  admitted  4.378  people 
who  overdosed  on  acid.  And  that  does 
not  include  mental  hospitals.  The 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  es- 
timates that  there  are  10  times  more 
LSD  overdoses  today  than  in  the 
1970's.  Three  deaths  from  LSD  over- 
doses have  been  reported  in  the  last  3 
years.  It  seems  that  the  1980s  genera- 
tion is  tuning  in.  turning  on.  amd  drop- 
ping dead  from  drug  abuse. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Record  two 
articles  on  the  revival  of  1960's  drugs 
in  the  1980's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  zs  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  July  6.  1983] 
Experts  Note  Revival  in  Use  of  1960's 

Drugs 
Los  AwcELES  (UPI>.— Hallucinogenic 
drugs,  popular  among  a  generation  that 
tuned  in.  turned  on.  and  dropped  out "  in 
the  1960s,  are  regaining  favor  among  users 
cynical  of  the  horror  stories  surrounding 
psychedelics.  drug  experts  said  yesterday. 

Greater  sophistication  among  drug  users, 
refinement  of  hallucinogenics  and  fewer 
"bad  trips  "  are  encouraging  a  West  Coast 
trend  toward  LSD.  PCP  and  other  mind-al- 
tering substances  that  one  expert  predicts 
"will  spread  gradually  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  end  of  the  decade. " 

Already.  UCLA  psychopharmacologist  Dr. 
Ron  Siegal  said  in  an  interview.  "We  are 
getting  reports  of  a  renaissance  of  LSD  use 
in  major  cities  such  as  New  York  and  Chica- 
go." 

Police  said  the  greatest  abuse  seems  to  be 
among  high-school  students,  attracted  by 
the  ease  with  which  hallucinogenics  can  be 
obtained  and  their  convenience.  The  most 
popular  is  apparently  a  single  drop  of  LSD 
on  a  postage-stamp  size  piece  of  blotter 
paper  that  a  user  just  pops  into  his  mouth. 
Among  the  horror  stories  that  scared  drug 
users  away  from  psychedelics  were  tales  of 
people  who.  under  the  influence  of  halluci- 
nogenic drugs,  exhibited  bizarre  public  be- 
havior, killed  themselves  or  murdered 
others. 

Some  of  the  (current)  users  are  aware  of 
the  history  of  LSD.  and  they're  aware  of  a 
lot  of  the  horror  stories  where  just  that, 
horror  stories  with  little  scientific  validity." 
Siegal  said. 

Drugs  such  as  LSD  are  more  refined  today 
than  in  the  1960s,  which  users  feel  make 
them  safer.  Siegal  said. 

He  said  use  of  potent  forms  of  marihuana, 
resulting  in  mild  hallucinogenic  experiences 
without  ill  effect,  has  "tempered  the  fear 
and  anxiety  many  people  have  about  experi- 
menting with  a  hallucinogenic  drug. 

"Their  owm  experience  has  convinced 
them  these  drugs  could  be  u.sed  safely  when 
handled  properly."  Siegal  said. 

Don  Bays,  an  administrative  assistant 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
said  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
recently  in  the  confiscation  of  LSD.  So  far 


this  year,  police  have  seized  112.222  units  of 
LSD— a  3.000  percent  increase  over  the  3.462 
units  seized  in  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year. 

LSD  Use  Rising  Dramatically  in  Indiana 

(By  Bill  Lammers) 
LSD's  popularity  in  Indiana  has  risen  dra- 
matically in  the  last  two  years,  says  a  top 
state  police  investigator.  And  Fort  Wayne 
isnt  Immune  from  the  trend. 

Users  apparently  discount  horror  stories 
of  suicides  resulting  from  "bad  trips"  in  the 
'60s.  officials  say.  adding  the  '80s  version  of 
the  hallucinogen  is  purer,  lessening  the 
danger. 

In  1982.  74  persons  in  Indiana  were  arrest- 
ed for  selling  LSD.  while  only  three  cases 
were  reported  in  1981.  said  Lt.  Charles  P. 
Williams,  head  of  the  special  Investigations 
section  of  the  state  police. 

LSD  ranked  fourth  in  arrests  in  1982, 
behind  marihuana  (388).  methaqualone 
(128)  and  cocaine  (88). 

"This  year,  it's  running  neck  and  neck 
with  methaqualone."  Williams  said.  "I 
expect  l)efore  the  year  is  out  it'll  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  drugs." 

Most  of  the  LSD  coming  into  Indiana  is  in 
tablets,  he  said.  But  recently  some  forms  of 
blotter  LSD— a  drop  of  the  drug  on  a  post- 
agc-stamp-size  piece  of  paper— have  been 
seized,  especially  a  type  known  as  "Black 
Star  "  in  the  Fort  Wayne  area. 

State  police  have  pinpointed  two  routes 
for  the  hallucinogen  into  the  state  from  the 
Berkeley  and  Westminster  areas  of  Califor- 
nia; direct  from  California  to  Indianapolis, 
and  from  California  to  Florida  lo  Bloomihg- 
lon. 

"The  one  thing  we've  seen  is  the  large 
amount— 5.000-  and  3.000  dosage  units." 
Williams  said.  The  drug  often  sells  for  $1.50 
to  $2  a  dose;  the  manufacturing  cost  is  10  to 
15  cents  a  dose. 

Fort  Wayne  health  and  rehabilitation  of- 
ficials said  they  also  had  sten  Interest  in 
LSD  perking  up  in  recent  years. 

"Prom  what  we  hear  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  little  bit  of  a  trend,  an  increase,  said 
Ruth  Anne  Sprunger.  executive  director  of  , 
the  Mental  Health  Center.  'It  had  sort  of 
died  down  for  a  while,  and  then  it  was  all 
pot.  coke  (cocaine)  and  booze." 

LSD  appeared  in  quantity  in  Fort  Wayne 
during  last  year's  Three  Rivers  Festival, 
said  Joyce  Bussard,  evening  supervisor  at 
Washington  House  Inc..  2720  Culbertson 
St..  which  helps  people  break  their  depend- 
ence on  drugs  or  alcohol. 

"The  reefer  (marihuana)  died  out.  but  the 
acid  stayed  on  all  summer. "  said  Bussard. 
"The  one  (LSD)  is  really  kind  of  hit  and 
miss,"  with  fewer  young  people  reporting  its 
use  lately. 

The  "805  version  of  LSD  is  purer,  with  dos- 
ages more  uniform,  officials  say.  "The  qual- 
ity is  more  consistent,"  Williams  said. 

•  I  don't  want  to  say  it's  safe.  The  drug 
itself  is  very  dangerous  because  it  acts  on 
your  mind.  Bui  for  the  street  people,  it's 
cleaned  up  a  lot  since  the  '60s,"  he  said. 


GUERRILLA  DRUG  WAR 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  you  and  all  the  other  Members 
here  today  to  "ride  shotgun"  with  me 
on  the  issue  of  youthful  drug  abuse  in 
America.  We  are  fighting  a  full-scale 
war  here— against  drugs,  against  drug 
growers,     against     drug     smugglers. 


against  drug  dealers.  But  a  conven- 
tional fight  win  not  defeat  this  enemy. 

Madam  President,  the  drug  war  we 
are  fighting  has  all  the  marks  of  true 
guerrilla  warfare.  We  are  not  exactly 
sure  who  the  enemy  is.  It  could  be  a 
wealthy  landowner  in  Colombia  or  the 
guy  down  the  block  who  takes  week- 
end trips  in  his  small  private  plane.  He 
could  be  the  neighbor  next  door— as 
an  entire  Florida  conununity  discov- 
ered recently.  Enemies  are  every- 
where, yet  no  one  can  pinpoint  them. 
What  is  worse,  the  enemy  keeps 
moving  around  and  changing  his  posi- 
tion. For  instance,  Florida's  crackdown 
on  drug  smuggling  has  had  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  increasing  drug  traf- 
ficking in  other  border  States,  particu- 
larly California.  The  enemy  simply 
shifted  position  and  dug  in  once  again. 

The  drug  smugglers  and  dealers 
fight  a  dirty  war.  In  true  guerrilla 
style,  they  demoralize  the  population 
slowly,  bit  by  bit.  Because  their  forces 
are  small  and  scattered,  they  prey  on 
the  irmocent  and  the  helpless— the 
youth  of  our  country.  Their  tactic  is  to 
undermine  the  coherence  of  the  com- 
munity by  targeting  its  weakest  mem- 
bers, by  destroying  their  minds  and 
bodies  with  drugs  and  ruining  any 
chance  of  a  future. 

Madam  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  to  fight  the  drug  war  on 
the  enemy's  terms.  We  must  be  harsh 
and  ruthless  with  these  criminals  who 
are  attacking  our  Nation's  very  foim- 
dation.  We  are  too  lenient,  too  "fair." 
We  cannot  allow  the  guerrillas  to  win 
a  waiting  game.  The  best  way  to  win 
the  drug  war  is  to  act  now  and  knock 
out  the  central  source  of  supply:  ille- 
gal drug  imports  from  abroad.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  diplomatic  initia- 
tive against  drugs.  Eradication  of  ille- 
gal drug  crops  is  the  best  possible 
means  of  attack.  And  we  must  link 
such  eradication  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  that  the  United 
States  can  wield:  foreign  aid. 

As  long  as  foreign  countries  are  will- 
ing to  soak  up  American  taxpayers' 
money,  they  must  make  a  good-faith 
effort  to  destroy  once  and  for  all  their 
illegal  drug  trade. 

It  cannot  be  done  overnight;  I  realize 
that.  But  a  systematic  reduction  of 
crops  should  clearly  be  linked  to  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  U.S.  votes  at  multilat- 
eral banks.  Sure  and  steady  pressure 
over  a  long  period  of  time  will  con- 
vince   drug-producing    countries    that 

we  mean  business.  The  battle  against 

drugs  is  not  a  weekend  war. 


VERMONT  TOWN  ENERGY 
PROJECT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  recent  article 
published  in  the  Energy  Conservation 
Bulletin  on  the  Vermont  town  energy 
project.    This    excellent    article    de- 


scribes the  outstanding  work  of  this 
project.  I  believe  this  project  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  IocaI  initiative.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Community  Energy  Planning  Underway  in 
Vermont 
In  line  with  their  strong  history  of  direct 
democracy  and  citizen  involvement.  18 
towns  in  Vermont  have  begun  developing 
town  energy  plans,  undertaking  local  energy 
projects,  and  participating  in  regional 
energy  task  forces.  The  impetus  for  this  ac- 
tivity is  a  program  called  the  Vermont  Town 
Energy  Project,  funded  by  an  ACTION 
Community  Energy  Grant  and  operating 
out  of  the  Center  for  Rural  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Vermont.  The  VTEP  works 
with  Town  Energy  Coordinators,  volunteers 
appointed  by  the  Selectmen  in  each  town,  to 
help  them  become  more  effective  in  promot- 
ing energy  conservation  and  the  use  of  local 
renewable  sources,  and  to  bring  together  all 
of  the  energy-related  services  available  tc 
the  commiuilty  from  various  agencies. 

According  to  Paul  Markowitz.  Project  Co- 
ordinator. "The  aim  of  the  Vermont  Town 
Energy  Project  is  to  establish  a  working 
framework  in  each  region  and  in  each  town 
to  help  move  the  State  of  Vermont  toward  a 
more  affordable,  sustainable,  and  secure 
energy  future." 

The  Project,  which  was  initiated  in  No- 
vember 1982.  has  been  operating  in  two  re- 
gions of  the  state— the  Central  Vermont 
area  and  in  Bennington  County.  In  August, 
expansion  of  the  Project  to  a  third  region  in 
the  Brattleboro  area  brought  the  number  of 
target  communities  to  25. 

The  Project  combines  components  of 
many  existing  efforts  that  have  been  con- 
ducted in  Vermont  and  throughout  the 
nation  to  assist  local  energy  programs;  dis- 
tributing energy  planning  and  action  docu- 
ments, creating  regional  energy  task  forces, 
sponsoring  worlishops.  coordinating  the 
technical  and  planning  assistance  offered  by 
various  agencies,  and  providing  money  to 
each  town  for  project  expenses. 

The  Project  coordinates  the  energy-relat- 
ed services  of  the  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies. Regional  Planning  Commissions.  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service,  and  the  State 
Energy  Office,  to  provide  direct  planning 
and  technical  assistance  to  towns.  It  empha- 
sizes improving  the  effectiveness  of  Town 
Energy  Coordinators  whfle  bringing  togeth 
er  other  people  in  the  community  who  are 
interested  in  working  on  local  energy 
projects.  For  Instance.  In  Central  Vermont, 
the  Initial  target  region,  each  of  the  nine 
towns  participating  have  formed  town 
energy  committees  invovling  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  community  residents. 

The  regional  energy  task  forces  organized 
by  the  Project  are  comprised  of  Town 
Energy  Coordinators,  agency  representa- 
tives, and  representatives  from  energy-relat- 
ed businesses.  The  task  forces  were  designed 
to  help  overcome  the  isolation  of  Town 
Energy  Coordinators  and  to  pool  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  coordinators  within 
a  region.  They  have  also  brought  agencies 
with  energy-related  services  into  direct  con- 
tact with  Individuals  at  the  local  level  who 
can  apply  those  services  to  their  town  and 
community's  needs. 

Another  valuable  contribution  has  been  a 
series  of  special  workshop  sessions  conduct- 
ed In  five  locations  throughout  the  state. 
held    in    conjunction    with    the    Extension 


Service's  annual  training  session-,  for  town 
officials.  The  workshops  topics  inclided:  (1) 
developing  a  town  energy  plan.  '2^  financing 
energy  conservation  In  town  .-^nd  school 
buildings,  and  (3)  hulk  purchasing  of  insula- 
tion. While  the  first  session  or.  pncrgy  nlan- 
ning  was  more  analytical  in  scope-  assessing 
energy  needs,  resources,  and  consumption 
patterns— the  financing  and  insuUtion 
workshops  session  used  local  individuals 
with  strong  backgrounds  in  the  field,  and 
the  insulation  workshops  called  upon  local 
energy  outreach  advisors  from  the  Home 
Energy  Audit  Team.  Vermont's  energy  audit 
program. 

The  principal  reference  for  the  Project  is 
a  guidebook  entitled  Town  Energy  Plan- 
ning; A  Framework  for  Action,  prepared  by 
Markowitz  in  cooperation  with  the  Center 
for  Rural  Studies  and  the  Agency  of  Devel- 
opment and  Community  Affairs.  Montpe- 
lier.  Vermont.  The  guidebook  described  the 
range  of  issues  that  can  be  pursued  at  the 
local  level  and  discusses  in  detail  specific 
projects  that  communities  can  undertake. 
These  projects  include  fuel  oU  and  fuelwood 
cooperatives,  volunteer  weatherization  ef- 
forts, town  forest  management,  and  Imple- 
menting enerp.y-consclous  land-use  bylaws. 

Markowitz  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
progress  of  community  energy  planning  in 
Vermont.  He  told  the  Bulletin;  "While  the 
Vermont  town  Energy  Project  is  a  fledgling 
program,  it  has  already  demonstrated  that 
individual.-  ai  the  local  level  are  eager  to 
work  togeth  tr  lo  address  their  energy  needs 
and  probls'ini:  if  they  can  be  provided  with  a 
reasonable  ;  ,vel  of  assistance  and  funding." 


CLINCH  RIVIHR  BREEDER 
REACTOR 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  place  in  the 
Record  today  the  speech  I  made  on 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  in 
1981. 

As  we  face  this  issue  again  in  the 
near  future,  this  speech  provides  a  his- 
torical perspective  on  this  issue  that  I 
believe  will  be  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  on 
THE  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reacttor 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  building  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  because  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram presents  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
public  health  and  safety,  and  because  this 
facility  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers"  money. 

The  point  I  will  make  today  is  simple.  The 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  is  the  latest 
in  a  long  series  of  nuclear  white  elephants 
which  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
nation  billions  of  dollars  but  have  never  pro- 
vided any  measurable  benefits  to  our  citi- 
zens. 

During  this  year  we  have  spent  more 
effort  on  reducing  waste  in  the  federal 
budget  than  ever  before.  We  have  cut  pro- 
grams to  ftmrt  basic  human  needs.  We  have 
cut  scientific  development.  The  President 
has  asked  us  to  slash  the  funding  for  alter- 
native energy  sources  such  as  solar  energy 
and  energy  conservation  which  are  so  Im- 
portant to  the  people  of  my  state.  Yet. 
while  the  President  has  been  asking  every- 
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one  to  tighten  hla  belt,  he  has  Increased  fed- 
eral spending  for  nuclear  power  by  30%. 

The  nuclear  power  Industry  Is  obviously  In 
trouble.  But  the  nuclear  Industry's  difficul- 
ties, no  more  than  any  other  industry's, 
cannot  and  should  not  be  solved  by  throw- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money  at  the  problem. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  the  development  of 
nuclear  technology  the  most  aggressive  sup- 
port of  any  new  technology  ever  supported 
by  the  Federal  Cioverrunent.  Unfortunately. 
In  Its  enthusiasm  to  develop  every  aspect  of 
nuclear  technology,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  tempered  its  enthusiasm  with 
equal  fiscal  vigilance.  In  fact,  for  many 
years,  billions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted 
by  projects  which  appeared  technologically 
attractive  and  Intellectually  exciting  but 
which,  again  and  again,  have  turned  out  to 
be  expensive  white  elephants.  The  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  is  the  latest  in  the 
long  series  of  such  projects. 

To  put  its  development  in  perspective.  1 
would  like  to  review  a  few  of  the  projects 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  funded 
in  past  years  in  this  area. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered airplane.  The  concept  behind  this  pro- 
gram was  that  the  heat  from  a  nucletu-  reac- 
tor could  be  used  to  provide  jet  propulsion. 
Year  after  year,  the  Congress  was  warned 
that  the  Russians  were  ahead  in  this  vital 
area.  and.  year  after  year,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized millions  to  support  the  project. 

It  was  soon  recognized  that  the  nuclear 
jet  plane  suffered  from  an  insurmountable 
problem.  If  enough  lead  shielding  were 
placed  on  the  plane  to  protect  the  passen- 
gers from  the  radiation  produced  by  the 
engine,  the  plane  would  be  too  heavy  to  get 
off  the  groiind. 

At  one  point,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion proposed  using  old  pilots  in  the  planes. 
Since  they  had  a  shorter  time  to  live,  a  little 
extra  radiation  would  do  less  harm. 

In  what  would  have  been  the  most  star- 
crossed  technological  combination  imagina- 
ble, it  was  even  proposed  that  nuclear  jet 
engines  be  placed  on  the  C-5A  cargo  plane. 

The  C-5A  had  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
dropping  engines  in  flight.  The  core  of  a  nu- 
clear jet  engine— in  a  single  year— would  be 
more  radioactive  than  a  Hiroshima  bomb. 
Imagine  if  the  C-5A  had  dropped  a  nuclear 
jet  engine! 

This  program  has  now  been  abandoned  by 
us  and  the  Russians,  yet  the  American  tax- 
payers spent  over  $1.5  billion  supporting 
this  project  over  1 1  years. 

Then  there  was  the  nuclear-powered  buzz 
bomb.  It  was  designed  to  use  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered rocket  to  send  atomic  bombs  on  our  en- 
emies. Unfortunately,  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine  spwwed  millions  of  curies  of  radioac- 
tivity over  friendly  territory  on  its  way  to  its 
target. 

It.  too.  was  abandoned— but  not  until  after 
hundreds  of  millions  were  wasted. 

If  not  a  jet,  if  not  a  rocket— perhaps  then 
a  nuclear-powered  space  ship.  It  was  an  in- 
triguing idea— the  ship  could  fly  forever.  It 
was  even  proposed  that  it  could  "intercept 
potentially  hostile  space  vehicles. "  The 
principal  problem  in  space  flight,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  flying  forever  but  getting  off 
the  ground  in  the  first  place. 

Never  mind  that  NASA  thought  the  pro- 
gram was  a  waste  of  money.  Over  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  taxpayers'  money  was  wasted  on  this 
project  as  well. 

By  the  way,  that  engine  was  tested  at  a 
site  called  Jackass  Flats.  Nevada. 

If  not  in  the  air— perhaps  on  the  sea.  The 
idea— build    a    nuclear-powered    merchant 


ship  which  could  steam  forever.  Never  mind 
that  merchant  ships  want  to  call  at  port 
regularly  to  unload  their  cargo. 

Over  $100  million  was  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram Ijefore  it  was  abandoned. 

And  then  there  was  the  proposal  to  use  ra- 
diation to  preserve  food.  It  was  abandoned 
after  scores  of  millions  were  spent. 

And  then  there  was  Project  Plowshare. 
Nuclear  bombs  would  be  used  to  excavate 
canals  ai\6  release  natural  gas.  Over  $150 
million  was  spent  on  this  project  before  it 
also  was  abandoned. 

But  my  favorite  is  plutonium-powered 
long-johns  developed  to  keep  deep-sea  divers 
warm.  Let  me  quote  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  press  release: 

"The  device  .  .  .  warms  a  garment  of  the 
'long  John'  tyi>e  worn  under  the  diver's 
suit  .  .  .  The  water  is  warmed  in  a  bottle- 
shaped  heat  exchanger  .  .  .  which  contains 
four  capsules  of  plutonium  238  fuel." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  was  wasted  on 
plutonium-powered  long-johns.  but  there  is 
no  record  they  were  ever  popular  with 
divers. 

When  all  the  other  arguments  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  it  is  argued  that  we  must 
continue  spending  these  huge  amounts  of 
money  on  breeder  reactors  because  the 
French  are  doing  it.  Why  our  program  is 
more  expensive  than  the  combined  French. 
British.  German,  and  Japanese  programs  is 
never  explained. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  argued,  we  cannot  lose 
out  to  the  French. 

I  did  not  understand  the  French  attitude 
to  the  breeder  program— which  will  obvious- 
ly be  an  economic  failure— until  I  studied 
the  French  decision  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  course  of  our  debate  on  that 
matter. 

Because  Ferdinand  de  Lessups  had  built  a 
sea-level  canal  at  the  Suez,  he  decided  that 
the  glory  of  France  demanded  a  sea-level 
canal  be  built  at  Panama.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  mountain  in  the  way  in  Panama.  You 
have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  the  hulks  of 
the  rusting  French  heavy  equipment  which 
they  left  when  they  abandoned  the  project. 
And  we  all  know  the  story  of  how  the 
United  States— using  a  more  practical  plan- 
succeeded  and.  with  this  project,  established 
its  place  in  the  world  as  a  major  economic 
power. 

The  breeder  decision  is  really  the  same 
type  of  decision.  We  can  spend  our  very 
tight  research  dollars  to  build  better,  more 
efficient  uranium-powered  reactors  and  coal 
plants  or  gamble  billions  on  a  whole  new 
type  of  reactor  which  will  be  twice  as  expen- 
sive as  our  present  power  plants. 

The  French  made  that  gamble  with  their 
sea-level  canal  and  lost  to  the  United  States. 
The   French   gambled   on   the   SST   and 
again  lost  to  the  United  States  jumbo  jets. 

Let  them  gamble  again  on  a  white-ele- 
phant breeder  while  we  concentrate  on 
building  more  efficient  coal  and  uranium 
plants.  They  will  surely  lose  again. 

The  only  purpose  of  a  breeder  reactor  is 
to  create  electricity.  The  United  States  has 
400  years  of  coal  and  100  years  of  uranium 
supplies— all  of  which  can  be  used  to  gener- 
ate electricity.  It  makes  no  energy  or  eco- 
nomic sense  to  spend  billions  more  to  devel- 
op a  substitute  for  coal  and  uranium— our 
most  abundant  domestic  fuels. 

In  summary,  from  Jackass  Flats,  to  the 
nuclear-powered  C-5A.  to  the  plutonium- 
powered  long-johns.  the  nuclear  research 
program  has  been  a  parade  of  nuclear  white 
elephants.  I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  making 
the  taxpayers  finance  the  parade.  I  support 


the  cancellation  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor. 


EQUALITY  OF  RIGHTS  FOR 
WOMEN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
speak  upon  a  matter  of  continuing  ur- 
gency for  our  Nation— the  attainment 
of  equal  rights  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  sex. 

INTBODOCTIOll 

Our  Nation  was  founded  upon  the 
concept  of  equality  of  rights  and 
equality  of  opportunity.  Yet,  more 
than  half  of  all  Americans  are  still 
denied  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
because  of  their  sex. 

Despite  advances  over  the  past  two 
decades,  many  American  women  each 
day  face  discrimination,  limited  oppor- 
tunities, and  economic  hardships.  It  is 
essential  that  we  begin  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  attainment  of  equality 
by  American  women  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  each  one  of  us.  The 
practices  and  policies  that  exclude 
women  from  full  social,  political,  and 
economic  participation  in  our  society 
rob  our  Nation  of  the  benefits  of  their 
contributions,  their  productivity,  and 
their  creativity.  Our  Nation  simply 
cannot  achieve  full  productivity  and 
prosperity  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
deny  more  than  half  our  population 
full  opportunities  to  utilize  their  tal- 
ents and  energies. 

The  American  dream  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity must  become  a  reality  for  all 
women  in  this  Nation. 

LIMITED  PROGRESS 

In  the  sixties  and  seventies,  signifi- 
cant progress  was  made  toward  break- 
ing down  many  of  the  barriers,  stereo- 
types, and  prejudices  that  for  nearly 
200  years  relegated  women  to  second- 
class  citizenship.  The  enactment  of  nu- 
merous civil  rights  laws— particularly 
in  education  and  employment— led  to 
the  elimination  of  many  archaic  laws 
and  policies  that  had  effectively 
barred  women  from  numerous  occupa- 
tions and  professions  or  denied  them 
the  right  to  own  or  use  property,  to 
obtain  credit,  and  otherwise  enjoy  eco- 
nomic rights.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
struggles  of  the  past  two  decades,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  women  have 
made  inroads  into  facets  of  American 
life  from  which  they  were  previously 
excluded. 

But  beneath  the  surface  and  despite 
this  demonstrable  progress,  denial  of 
opportunities  and  rights  on  the  basis 
of  gender  persists.  Women  still  bear 
the  burden  and  stigma  of  a  kind  of 
second-class  citizenship.  Measured  by 
any  standard,  sex  discrimination  is 
still  with  us.  It  continues  to  strangle 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  young 
women,  condemn  older  women  to  lives 
of  poverty  and  fear,  and  hold  millions 


in  stagnant,  dead  end  jobs  with  bleak 
economic  futures. 

It  has  been  some  20  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— 
the  two  laws  intended  to  eliminate  em- 
ployment discrimination  against 
women.  Yet  the  earnings  gap  between 
men  and  women  has  not  declined  but, 
in  fact,  has  widened.  In  the  1950's,  full 
time  female  workers  earned  64  percent 
of  what  similarly  situated  male  em- 
ployees earned;  today  they  are  down 
to  59  cents  on  the  average. 

Despite  State  and  Federal  equal  pay 
laws  prohibiting  unequal  treatment, 
wage  discrimination  against  female 
workers  exists  today  in  every  profes- 
sion, occupation,  or  field  of  employ- 
ment and  at  every  level  of  experience. 
It  persists  in  male-dominated  fields.  It 
persists  in  female-dominated  fields.  It 
persists  in  the  new  occupational  fields 
that  have  not  yet  become  sexually 
stereotyped.  For  example,  female  engi- 
neers earn  only  86  percent  of  the 
salary  of  male  engineers;  female  col- 
lege professors  and  lawyers  receive 
only  71  percent  of  what  their  male 
counterparts  earn.  Although  60  per- 
cent of  the  retail  sales  clerks  are 
female,  they  earn  only  67  percent  of 
what  male  clerks  earn.  Average  start- 
ing salaries  for  female  Harvard  MBA's 
are  reported  to  be  $2,000  less  than 
those  paid  to  male  MBA's.  Entry  level 
male  college  lecturers  average  $13,577; 
females,  $11,870.  Sex-bias  in  wages  has 
even  appeared  in  the  computer  field. 
In  1981.  the  median  weekly  pay  for 
female  computer  operators  was  $355; 
for  males,  $488. 

Moreover,  for  every  woman  who  has 
moved  into  a  higher  paying,  male- 
dominated  occupational  field,  thou- 
sands have  remained  behind,  locked  in 
female  job  ghettos  where  the  services 
performed  are  under\'alued,  wages 
kept  low,  and  the  opportunities  are 
limited.  The  salaries  paid  in  occupa- 
tions and  professional  fields  dominat- 
ed by  female  workers  are  universally 
lower  than  their  education,  skills,  re- 
sponsibilities—and working  condi- 
tions—warrant. This  lack  of  compara- 
ble pay  for  work  of  comparable  worth 
is  a  major  factor  depressing  the  wages 
of  women  generally. 

ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 

The  combined  effects  of  unequal  pay 
for  equal  work,  unequal  pay  for  work 
of  comparable  worth,  and  occupation- 
al segregation  have  been  devastating 
for  women. 

Our  Nation  has  been  increasingly  ex- 
periencing what  is  graphically  de- 
scribed as  the  feminization  of  poverty. 
Two  of  every  three  poor  adults  today 
are  women.  The  number  of  poor  fami- 
lies headed  by  women  increased  by 
one-third  between  1969  and  1978. 
rising  from  1.8  to  2.7  million;  the 
number  of  male-headed  families  in 
poverty  dropped  from  3.2  million  to 
2.6  million  during  that  same  time. 


For  many  men,  poverty  comes  as  a 
consequence  of  joblessness  and  the 
way  out  of  poverty  is  through  employ- 
ment. But  many  of  the  women  living 
in  poverty  already  have  jobs  and  are 
working  full  time— their  jobs  just  do 
not  pay  a  living  wage.  Almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  fully  employed  women 
earn  less  than  $10,000.  The  1982  pov- 
erty level  for  a  four-person  family  was 
$9,860.  The  poverty  rate  for  families 
headed  by  a  full-time  working  woman 
is  more  than  double  that  for  house- 
holds headed  by  full  time  working 
men. 

Poverty  endures  for  many  of  these 
women  long  after  their  families  have 
grown.  A  lifetime  of  lower  earnings 
and  limited  career  opportunities  re- 
sults in  substantially  lower  benefits 
from  social  security  and  other  pension 
programs.  Presently,  72  percent  of 
older  persons  living  in  poverty  are 
women. 

Minority  women  face  the  double 
burden  of  race  as  well  as  sex  discrimi- 
nation. While  the  average  ratio  of 
male-to-female  wages  is  59  percent, 
that  ratio  is  54  percent  for  black 
women  and  49  percent  for  Hispanic 
women.  More  than  half  of  the  black 
and  Hispanic  families  headed  by  a 
female  live  in  poverty.  Older  minority 
women  constitute  the  poorest  of  the 
poor;  82  percent  of  older  black  women 
live  at  or  near  poverty.  And  the  unem- 
ployment rates  among  young  black 
women  are  the  highest  of  any  catego- 
ry of  workers. 

Wage  discrimination  against  women 
has  serious  consequences  for  the  wel- 
fare of  America's  children.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  children  born  during  the  1970's 
will  live  for  some  significant  period  of 
time  in  a  female-headed  household- 
more  than  one-third  of  which  now  live 
in  poverty.  Unless  we  find  ways  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  contin- 
ue to  deny  women  workers  access  to 
jobs  with  adequate  salaries  and  ad- 
vancement potential,  many  children 
will  also  face  a  high  risk  of  poverty 
and  its  consequences. 

DISPELLING  THE  SECONDARY  WAGE-EARNER 
MYTH 

A  major  task  in  achieving  the  goal  of 
providing  women  equity  in  the  work 
force  is  that  of  overcoming  once  and 
for  all  the  myth  that  continues  to 
linger  that  women  are  merely  second- 
ary wage  earners  and,  hence,  their 
participation  and  attachment  to  the 
work  force  is  of  lesser  importance. 
President  Reagan  himself  contributed 
to  the  perpetuation  of  this  false  per- 
ception when  he  suggested  that  the  in- 
crease in  working  women,  rather  than 
the  recession,  was  itself  the  cause  of 
high  unemployment.  He  was  implying 
that  perhaps  these  new  women  en- 
trants really  did  not  have  to  work. 

The  fact  is  women  work  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons  that  men  work.  They 
work  to  provide  for  themselves  and 


their  families.  Economic  iie';ssj«;y  is 
the  primary  and  overriding  factor. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  women 
now  working  are  either  sole  providers 
or  are  married  to  men  with  incomet  of 
less  than  $15,000;  their  ean\in-K:-  are 
necessary  takeep  their  families  out  of 
poverty. 

Dispelling  the  myths  that  surround 
the  role  of  women  in  the  work  force  is 
particularly  important  with  respect  to 
young  women.  Today.  56  percent  of 
adult  women  are  working  outside  the 
home.  During  this  decade,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  two-thirds  of  all  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  64  will  be  in 
the  labor  force  at  any  one  time.  But 
relatively  few  teenage  girls  seem  aware 
'"f  this.  Our  educational  systems  do 
too  little  to  prepare  young  women  for 
ihe  world  of  work.  Department  of 
Education  statistics  show  that  over  40 
percent  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education  programs  are  learning 
only  homemaking  skills.  The  rest  for 
the  most  part  nre  training  for  a 
narrow  range  ol  female-stereotyped, 
low-paying  occupations.  Young  women 
should  be  learning  about  the  jobs  that 
will  be  emerging  out  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies. The.v  should  be  preparing 
themselves  for  work  that  will  provide 
decent  salai:''s  and  advancement  op- 
portunities. They  should  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  all  of  their  talents  and 
capabilities  to  the  :;3llest.  Their  hori- 
zons should  not  b.;  limited  by  sexist 
stereotypes  or  false  perceptions  about 
the  work  force. 

PROMOTING  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

For  those  directly  affected,  the  cost 
of  allowing  discrimination  against 
women  to  continue  is  serious;  the  cost 
to  our  Nation  is  also  certain  to  be 
great;  especially  in  the  labor-scarce 
years  ahead.  A  second  major  task  in 
achieving  the  goal  of  providing  equal 
opportunities  tc  women  is  gaining  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  it  is  our  na- 
tional interest— as  well  as  a  matter  of 
moral  principle— to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles that  continue  to  deny  women 
those  opportunities. 

Demographic  trends  indicate  that 
we  will  soon  have  a  shrinking  poo)  of 
young  entrants  into  the  work  force 
and  most  of  the  new  workers  our 
Nation  will  need  will  come  from 
groups  that  have  been  denied  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  work  for-^e— women, 
minorities,  older  Americans,  and  dis- 
abled individuals.  The  new  growth  in- 
dustries—computers, telecommunica- 
tions, robotics,  and  biotechnology— are 
creating  ever  more  sopiiistica  ted  jobs 
10  be  filled.  Already  we  fa,ce  critical 
shortages  of  engineers  and  certain 
lughly  skilled  woricers.  We  will  need  to 
drav.  upon  ihe  be.st  minds  and  energies 
of  all  our  people— female  as  *ell  as 
r.iale— to  be  able  to  meet  the  now  de- 
mands. Today  it  is  clear  we  are  n^t 
using  in  the  work  force  the  full  capac- 
ities of  American  women.  ^^Vhile  the 
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number  of  women  entering  the  labor 
force  has  grown  enormously  over  the 
past  few  years,  they  continue  to  be 
segregated  into  a  handful  of  occupa- 
tions and  fields. 

If  we  au-e  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead  for  our  Nation,  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  squander  our  tal- 
ented and  creative  human  capital.  We 
cannot  allow  women  workers  to  con- 
tinue to  be  devalued  and  excluded 
from  full  participation  in  the  econom- 
ic life  and  growth  of  our  Nation. 

REED  FOR  ACTION 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  steps 
that  can  and  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote both  economic  and  social  justice 
for  women. 

EMrLOTMENT  OPPORTtmiTIES 

The  most  critical  and  urgent  area 
that  must  be  addressed  is  in  the  area 
of  promoting  true  equality  of  opportu- 
nity in  the  work  force.  The  continuing 
inequities  suffered  by  women  workers 
have  dire  economic  consequences  for 
these  women,  for  their  children  and 
families,  and  for  their  security  in  old 
age. 

First,  we  must  have  full  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  existing  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  laws.  Under  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Equal  Em- 
plojnment  Opportunity  Commission's 
enforcement  of  title  VII  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  has  been  curtailed.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  prepared  by  the  Coali- 
tion on  Women  and  the  Budget,  staff- 
ing levels  at  EEOC  are  down  13.2  per- 
cent as  a  result  of  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget,  the  length  of  time  for  EEOC 
processing  of  individual  charges  is  now 
an  average  of  5.5  to  9  months,  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  time  a  case  took 
in  fiscal  year  1980,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1982  only  72  cases  were  filed  in  Feder- 
al court  by  EEOC.  73.9  percent  fewer 
than  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Similarly,  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs— OFCCP— of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  suffered  major 
staff  losses.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  also  proposed  changes  in  af- 
firmative action  regulations  that 
would  substantially  weaken  the 
OPCCP's  ability  to  enforce  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  requirements 
with  respect  to  Federal  contractors. 

Moreover,  despite  promising  efforts 
at  EEOC  and  OFCCP  under  the 
Carter  administration  to  develop  an 
approach  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
unequal  pay  for  work  of  comparable 
worth  and  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1981  in  the  Gunther 
case  which  opened  the  door  to  further 
efforts  in  this  area,  activity  on  compa- 
rable worth  issues  by  both  agencies 
appears  to  be  at  a  virtual  standstill.  It 
is  clear  that  some  direction  in  this 
area,  either  from  Congress  or  the  ad- 
ministration, is  necessary.  I  will  soon 
introduce  legislation  to  provide  needed 
guidance  and  direction  to  EEOC  and 
OFCCP  for  action  in  this  area.  The 
problems  of  pay  equity  and  the  dis- 


crimination against  female  workers 
caiuiot  he  resolved  until  these  issues 
are  adequately  addressed  by  the  Fed- 
ertd  agencies  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  enforcement  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  providing  a  model  for 
equal  opportunity  through  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  work  force  in  a 
fair  and  progressive  fashion.  That  has 
not  occurred.  As  the  author  of  the 
1972  amendment  to  title  VII  that  ex- 
tended its  protections  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  have  been  deeply  disap- 
pointed with  the  lack  of  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  extending  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  career  ad- 
vancement opportunities  to  women 
and  minorities  in  the  Federal  work 
force.  Women  in  particular  continue 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  lower  Feder- 
al pay  grades.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
all  Federal  white  collar  female  work- 
ers are  employed  in  grades  1  to  9. 
Moreover,  although  women  constitute 
roughly  30  percent  of  the  Federal 
work  force,  they  have  been  vastly  over 
represented  among  the  victims  of  the 
recent  reduction  in  force— RIF— ac- 
tions. During  the  first  6  months  of 
fiscal  year  1982— the  period  when 
major  RIF's  occurred— 62.9  percent  of 
the  Federal  workers  laid  off  were 
women. 

Moreover,  although  the  1978  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  clearly  directed 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  eliminate 
pay  inequities  based  upon  comparable 
worth  problems,  virtually  nothing  has 
been  done  by  OPM  to  address  this 
problem  within  the  Federal  work 
force. 

Finally,  women  continue  to  be  under 
represented  in  the  highest  level  policy- 
making positions  and  in  the  Federal 
judiciary.  The  present  administration 
continues  to  fall  far  short  in  its  ap- 
pointment of  women  to  top  positions, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  visible  cab- 
inet-level appointments.  This  token- 
ism approach  to  the  appointment  of 
women  was  underscored  in  President 
Reagan's  candid  explanation  as  to  why 
no  women  had  been  appointed  to  this 
Central  American  Commission. 

Third,  federally  supported  employ- 
ment and  job  training  programs  must 
t)e  designed  to  afford  opportunities  for 
groups,  such  as  women,  who  have  been 
underserved  by  these  programs.  The 
Federal  Government's  efforts  to  make 
these  opportunities  available  to 
women,  as  well  as  men.  have  been  few 
and  ineffective.  We  must  do  better.  I 
am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion. S.  266.  the  Hawkins-Cranston 
Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act,  which  is  specifically  designed  to 
take  into  account  those  needs. 

Fourth,  we  will  never  adequately  ad- 
dress the  employment-related  needs  of 
women  until  we  deaJ  effectively  with 
the  child  care  needs  of  our  Nation. 
Lack  of  accessibility  to  adequate  child 


care  services  is  a  major  barrier  to  em- 
ployment and  the  attaiiunent  of  eco- 
nomic security  for  millions  of  women 
and  their  families.  The  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  has  noted  that 
studies  have  suggested  that  one  of 
every  five  or  six  unemployed  women  is 
unemployed  because  she  is  unable  to 
make  satisfactory  child  care  arrange- 
ments. Lack  of  adequate  child  care  re- 
stricts employment  opportunities  for 
women  in  a  number  of  other  ways,  in- 
cluding limiting  advancement  opportu- 
nities and  adversely  affecting  job  per- 
formance. Adequate  child  care  services 
must  be  a  cornerstone  of  any  effort  to 
provide  women  with  equal  opportuni- 
ties in  the  work  force.  Without  such 
assistance.  economic  equity  will 
remain  an  elusive  goal  for  millions  of 
women. 

The  problem  also  carmot  be  ade- 
quately addressed  simply  by  tinkering 
with  tax  credits  and  business  deduc- 
tions. Improving  the  existing  child 
care  tax  credit  is  an  important  step 
which  should  be  taken  and  has  broad 
bipartisan  support.  But  ultimately  we 
must  recognize  that  tax  incentives, 
even  with  ref  undability  provisions,  are 
not  going  to  provide  meaningful  assist- 
ance for  the  vast  numbers  of  women 
working  in  jobs  paying  less  than 
$10,000  a  year.  Families  living  from 
paycheck  to  paycheck,  facing  weekly 
child  care  bills,  need  direct  assistance. 
When  programs  like  title  XX  and  the 
child  care  food  program,  which  pro- 
vide direct  assistance  in  meeting  child 
care  costs,  are  drastically  cut— as  they 
have  been  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration—countless families  are  pushed 
out  of  child  care  programs.  Many  are 
forced  to  either  quit  their  jobs  and  go 
on  welfare  or  leave  their  children 
alone  or  in  undesirable  situations.  Any 
serious  effort  to  deal  with  the  child 
care  needs  of  these  families  must  go 
beyond  a  Tax  Code  approach  or  we 
run  the  risk  of  developing  a  system  of 
Federal  support  for  child  care  costs 
that  ignores  those  in  the  greatest 
need. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  this 
Nation  to  recognize  that  adequate 
child  care  services  are  essential  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
children  and  families.  Until  we  have 
adopted  a  comprehensive  policy  and 
format  for  addressing  the  child  care 
needs  of  all  those  who  need  assistance 
along  the  lines  set  forth  in  my  bill  S. 
4,  the  proposed  Child  Care  Assistance 
Act.  we  will  continue  to  deny  many 
women  the  support  they  need  to  work 
and  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Such  a  comprehensive  format 
must  include— as  does  S.  4— such 
things  as  support  for  child  care  infor- 
mation and  referral  programs,  which 
play  a  key  role  in  helping  parents  find 
the  kind  of  care  they   need,   decent 

minimum  standards  to  help  assure  the 

health  and  safety  of  the  children  in 


child  care  programs,  and  a  diversity  of 
programs  so  that  parents  can  choose 
the  child  care  option  that  work  best 
for  their  family. 

EDUCATION 

Another  critical  area  where  addition- 
al efforts  must  be  made  is  In  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  Insure  that  equal 
educational  opportunities  are  made 
available  to  women.  Education  has 
always  been  a  key  to  advancement  and 
economic  security  in  our  society.  The 
lack  of  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  young  women  in  the  past  has 
been  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  the  at- 
tainment of  equal  opportunity. 

The  enactment  over  a  decade  ago  of 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  which  prohibits  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  education- 
al institutions  provided  a  tremendous 
tool  for  eliminating  discriminatory 
practices  in  education.  Prior  to  pas- 
sage of  title  IX,  overt,  blatant  sex  dis- 
crimination was  practiced  in  public 
and  private  schools  throughout  the 
Nation.  Young  girls  were  routinely 
and  openly  denied  access  to  certain  vo- 
cational programs,  admission  to  cer- 
tain schools  or  fields  of  study,  or  the 
right  to  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of 
extracurricular  school  activities  solely 
because  of  their  sex.  Guidance  coun- 
selors uniformly  steered  young  women 
away  from  male-dominated  career  pat- 
terns into  traditional  female  roles. 
These  policies  and  practices— some 
almost  inconceivable  today— were  once 
deeply  ingrained  parts  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  Title  IX  has  led  to 
revolutionary  changes  in  ways  that 
our  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  look  at  and  treat  young 
women.  These  have  been  positive 
changes  which  have  opened  up  the 
doors  to  education  and  training  to 
enable  these  young  women,  as  well  as 
older  women  returning  to  the  class- 
room, to  develop  and  utilize  the  skills 
and  capabilities  they  possess  and  to 
fulfill  their  individual  potentials. 

Yet,  today  title  IX  has  fallen  under 
a  serious  threat.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  not  only  curtailed  its  en- 
forcement mechanisms  for  resolving 
title  IX  complaints,  but  it  has  formal- 
ly taken  a  position  in  the  pending  title 
IX  case  before  the  Supreme  Court- 
Grove  City  College  agairist  Bell— 
which  would  severely  limit  and  effec- 
tively emasculate  title  IX.  The  Reagan 
administration  would  restrict  title  IX's 
scope  to  only  those  aspects  of  the 
school  directly  involved  in  receipt  of 
Federal  assistance.  Thus,  an  educa- 
tional institution  would  be  free  to 
reinstitute  any  of  the  old  sex-biased 
policies  so  long  as  the  specific  program 
touched  by  Federal  assistance  was  not 
involved.  Federal  funds  could  thus  be 
freely  expended  to  support  totally 
biased  and  inequitable  institutions  so 
long  as  the  funding  was  carefully  fun- 
nelled into  programs  where  such  dis- 
crimination was  not  overtly  practiced. 


I  feel  so  strongly  that  this  position  is 
wrong  that  I  have  taken  the  unusual 
step  of  joining  two  of  my  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wooD)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  as  well  as  almost  50  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  bipartisan  amicus  curiae  brief 
filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  oppos- 
ing the  Reagan  Justice  Department's 
position  in  this  case.  I  have  also  co- 
sponsored  the  Senate  Resolution  149, 
reaffirming  congressional  support  for 
title  IX. 

Any  retreat  in  our  efforts  to  extend 
equal  educational  opportunities  to 
women  would  be  tragic— a  result  which 
would  not  only  hinder  the  advance- 
ment of  millions  of  women,  but  would 
deprive  our  Nation  of  their  enormous 
potential  contributions. 

HUMAN  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

At  the  same  time  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  open  up  the  avenues  to 
self-sufficiency  and  economic  security 
through  employment  and  educational 
opportunities,  support  must  be  contin- 
ued for  those  women  and  their  chil- 
dren who  need  assistance  for  their 
very  survival.  Just  as  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  the  major  victims  of 
poverty,  they  have  been  the  primary 
victims  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
drastic  cutbacks  in  the  basic  programs 
of  assistance  for  needy  Americans. 
Cuts  in  health  programs,  housing  as- 
sistance, child  nutrition,  food  stamps, 
legal  services,  and  the  AFDC  program 
have  caused  great  suffering  by 
millions  of  women  and  children  de- 
pendent upon  these  programs  for  basic 
subsistence.  Women  and  children  con- 
stitute almost  70  percent  of  all  food 
stamp  recipients.  66  percent  of  the 
residents  of  subsidized  housing,  61  per- 
cent of  medicaid  recipients,  67  percent 
of  all  legal  services  clients,  and  93  per- 
cent of  those  dependent  on  the  AFDC 
program.  Some  of  the  heaviest  blows 
have  fallen  upon  those  women  trying 
to  work  their  way  off  welfare.  Short- 
sighted cutbacks  in  areas  like  child 
care  and  work-related  expense  deduc- 
tions have  only  served  to  drive  these 
families  deeper  into  economic  despair 
and  dependency. 

Special  attention  must  also  be  paid 
to  issues  affecting  older  women.  First 
and  foremost  must  be  a  reevaluation 
and  revision  of  the  social  security 
system  to  assure  that  the  needs  of 
older  women  are  adequately  met. 
Earnings  sharing,  which  recognizes 
the  economic  partnership  of  marriage, 
has  been  repeatedly  identified  as  the 
most  promising  and  fair  approach  to 
dealing  with  these  problems.  I  have  in- 
troduced an  earnings  sharing  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  authored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1983  social  security 
reform  legislation  which  requires  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  how  such  a  program  might 


be  implemented.  That  report  should 
provide  a  basis  for  action  in  this  area. 

Similar  efforts  to  promote  greater 
equity  for  women  in  private  pension 
programs  and  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  are  also  underway.  A 
major  proposal  is  contained  in  the 
Economic  Equity  Act,  S.  888,  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  These  actions  with 
respect  to  social  security,  private  pen- 
sions, and  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  are  essential  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  millions  of  older  women. 

The  stability  and  adequacy  of  the 
medicare  program  is  also  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  older  women,  and  we  must 
assure  that  medicare  is  protected  and 
strengthened  so  that  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  older  citizens  can  be  met. 

Finally,  the  persistent  attacks  by 
this  administration  and  its  allies  in 
Congress  on  programs  like  family 
planning  must  be  stopped.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
sought  enactment  of  measures  in  the 
area  of  abortion— measures  I  have 
strongly  opposed— which  would  in- 
crease governmental  interference  and 
control  in  the  most  personal,  private 
decisions  of  individuals.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  sought  to  eliminate  pro- 
grams such  as  the  title  X  family  plan- 
ning program  which  can  contribute  to 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  abortions 
and  unintended  pregnancies.  Greater 
efforts  should  be  made  in  developing 
realistic  alternatives  to  abortion,  such 
as  family  plarming  services,  safer  and 
more  effective  methods  of  contracep- 
tion, adequate  medicaid  assistance  for 
all  pregnant,  low-income  women,  and 
support  for  adoption  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  have  authored  major  legisla- 
tion in  all  of  these  areas.  Promotion  of 
individual  choice  and  alternatives 
ought  to  be  our  goal  in  this  sensitive 
and  difficult  area,  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment intervention  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  individual  decisionmaking. 

MILITARY  SPENDING  AND  THE  ARMS  RACE 

Bringing  a  halt  to  the  mindless  and 
incredibly  costly  arms  race  we  are  en- 
gaged in  is  also  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  women— as  it  is  to  all 
Americans. 

We  need  a  strong  national  defense 
that  is  second  to  none. 

But  we  also  need  a  sound  economy,  a 
prosperous  and  secure  America,  and 
opportunity  for  all  our  people.  We 
simply  cannot  achieve  these  goals  if 
we  continue  to  pour  trillions  of  dollars 
into  a  bloated  military  budget.  The 
arms  race  is  forcing  us  to  undermine 
our  economy,  to  divert  precious  re- 
sources from  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems, and  to  mortgage  our  Nation's 
future  through  enormous  deficits. 
Further,  it  helps  to  foster  an  ever 
more  macho  society  in  which  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  women  to  par- 
ticipate and  compete.  The  struggle  for 
equal  justice  is  hindered  when  our  na- 
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tional  resources  and  priorities  are  fo- 
cused upon  the  development  of  more 
and  more  awesome  weapons  of  de- 
struction rather  than  Investing  In  and 
promoting  our  human  capital. 

We  must  negotiate  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Is  balanced  and  verifiable  and  fair  so 
that  we  can  put  an  end  to  this  shame- 
fully expensive  and  dangerous  arms 
race.  We  must  do  this  to  bring  our 
world  out  from  under  the  dark  shadow 
of  nuclear  destruction.  Attainment  of 
all  our  other  goals  and  aspirations  as  a 
people  Is  endangered  if  we  fail  in  our 
efforts  in  this  area. 

RATinCATION  or  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMEMTS 

Finally,  we  must  ratify  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Full  and  equal 
status  for  women  will  not  become  a  re- 
ality in  this  Nation  until  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  amended  to  include  ERA.  Only 
a  constitutional  amendment  can  pro- 
vide a  secure  guarantee  of  equal  status 
and  dignity.  That  truth  has  unfortu- 
nately been  aunply  demonstrated  as 
the  current  administration  has  worked 
to  undermine  the  statutory  protec- 
tions for  women  which  now  exist. 
Ratification  of  ERA  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  legal  foundation  needed  to 
assure  equality  of  rights  under  the 
laws  of  our  land  as  well  as  to  signify 
our  national  consensus  on  the  underly- 
ing issue  of  equality. 

However,  while  we  continue  to  strug- 
gle to  achieve  ratification  of  ERA. 
there  are  pending  legislative  issues 
that  must  be  addressed.  Passage  of  the 
fair  insurance  bill.  S.  372.  and  the  fair 
housing  aunendments.  S.  1220.  which 
will  for  the  first  time  provide  protec- 
tions against  housing  discrimination 
for  families  with  children,  are  key 
steps  forward  that  must  be  taken. 
Other  important  measures  include 
action  on  domestic  violence  prevention 
legislation,  strengthening  of  child  sup- 
port enforcement  laws  and  various 
other  key  elements  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act,  S.  888.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
all  of  these  measures,  I  am  committed 
to  pressing  forward  in  these  and  other 
areas  as  we  continue  to  work  for  social 
and  economic  justice  in  every  aspect  of 
our  society. 

CONCLUSION 

The  task  that  lies  before  us  is  awe- 
some, but  not  insurmountable.  To 
achieve  these  goals,  however,  we  need 
national  leadership  that  will  help 
dispel  the  stereotypes  about  women 
and  the  lingering  ambivalence  about 
their  status.  We  need  national  leader- 
ship that  will  help  to  articulate  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  promote  full  equality  for  women 
and  to  help  communicate  the  message 
that  women's  issues  are  not  special  in- 
terests, but  part  of  the  national 
agenda  that  is  of  critical  importance 
to  all  Americans.  Equal  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  for  women  is  not  a 
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luxury;  it  is  an  economic  and  moral  ne- 
cessity. 


BARNEY  WEEKS— A  GREAT  MAN 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  as  I 
traveled  across  Alabama  during  the 
Senate's  August  recess  I  saw  stories  In 
several  newspapers  telling  of  the  up- 
coming retirement  of  a  fixture  in  the 
State's  public  life.  Barney  Weeks, 
President  of  the  Alabama  Labor  Coun- 
cil. 

Weeks  has  notified  union  officials 
across  the  State  that  he  will  not  run 
for  another  2-year  term  when  his  cur- 
rent one  expires  in  October.  He  has 
held  that  post  continuously  since  1957. 
During  those  26  years,  he  has  worked 
tirelessly  for  union  goals,  always  a 
dedicated  supporter  of  the  rights  of 
working  men  and  women  in  Alabama. 
Barney  Weeks  first  began  his  union 
career  in  1936,  with  Montgomery's 
International  Typographical  Union. 
He  had  been  a  printer  with  a  Mont- 
gomery newspaper  for  only  6  months 
when  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
union  local.  He  then  held  various 
labor  posts  for  about  20  years,  until  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  full-time  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  State  labor 
council. 

As  president  of  the  council.  Weeks 
has  done  what  is  almost  universally 
recognized  as  a  fine  job  In  advocating 
the  cause  of  his  group.  Even  as  recent- 
ly as  this  last  session  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature,  Weeks  helped  his  group 
achieve  some  successes,  such  as  an  In- 
crease of  mere  than  30  percent  in  un- 
employment compensation. 

Barney  Weeks  is  a  great  American. 
He  is  well  known  In  labor  circles  and 
among  progressive  groups  throughout 
the  Nation.  His  wise  counsel  has  been 
sought  by  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life.  He  is  a  superb  Alabamian.  His  in- 
terest In  the  betterment  and  growth  of 
Alabama  Is  recognized  by  business 
leaders  as  well  as  political  leaders.  He 
has  earned  the  respect  of  all  Alabam- 
ians.  He  is  a  true  and  honorable  pro- 
fessional. His  Integrity  Is  unassailable. 
He  Is  a  wonderful  human  being  and  a 
warm  friend. 

His  years  of  vigorous  dedication  to 
the  labor  movement  in  Alabama  have 
certainly  earned  Barney  Weeks  the 
right  to  a  peaceful  retirement  with  his 
wife,  Ruth.  While  his  wisdom  amd  in- 
tegrity are  definitely  going  to  be 
missed.  I  wish  him  all  the  best  In  the 
future. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Labor  Council  President  Sees  Struggle 
Aheai>— States  Top  Unionist  Sees 
Changes  Forced  by  Technological  Ad- 
vances 

(By  Bill  Koenlg) 
This  Is  Barney  Weeks'  last  Labor  Day  as 
the  state's  top  organized  labor  official. 

Weeks  can  look  back  with  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment on  26  years  as  president  of 
the  Alabama  Labor  Council. 

About  21  percent  of  Alabama's  work  force 
is  organized.  That's  lower  than  the  national 
average  (22.9  percent),  but  higher  than 
other  Southern  states  such  as  Georgia  (17 
percent)  or  Florida  (14.8  percent). 

Under  Weeks.  The  council  has  been 
active.  In  1973.  for  example.  Weeks'  group— 
which  is  part  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  acts  as  an 
umbrella  organization  for  unions  affiliated 
with  the  federation— won  a  case  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

But  Weeks  also  knows  his  successor,  to  be 
elected  next  month,  will  face  a  wealth  of 
problems.  Chief  among  them:  a  labor  force 
shifting  away  from  heavy  industry— orga- 
nized labor's  traditional  base— as  well  as 
technological  change. 

Weeks  doesn't  oppose  technology  by  itself. 
••I  think  you've  got  to  have  automation.  You 
can't  pay  high  salaries  unless  productivity 
increases. 

•But  there  has  to  be.  I  think,  a  more  con- 
centrated effort  to  prepare  people  for  this. " 
Without  such  preparation  "we  will  be  a 
country  of  shopowners  and  service  indus- 
tries, such  as  England  is  becoming.  We've 
got  more  people  employed  in  service  now 
than  we  do  in  manufacturing.  And  I  never 
thought  I'd  live  to  see  the  day  that  would 
happen. 

The  70-year-old  Weeks  is.  in  one  sense,  a 
vanishing  breed.  Weeks  started  in  organized 
labor  in  1936  as  an  official  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  in  Montgomery. 
He  worked  In  a  variety  of  jobs  involving 
printing.  He  was  a  skilled,  blue-collar  crafts- 
man—traditionally one  of  the  pillars  of  or- 
ganized labor's  leadership. 

That's  an  endangered  species. "  says 
Higdon  Roberts,  director  of  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham's  labor  studies 
center. 

Those  kinds  of  jobs  are  threatened  on  sev- 
eral fronts.  Automation  has  eliminated 
many  of  those  types  of  positions.  Further, 
employers  in  the  steel,  auto,  rubber  indus- 
tries among  others  seek  to  consolidate  job 
classifications.  Instead  of  having  highly  spe- 
cialized craftsmen,  such  as  Weeks,  they 
want  broader  classifications. 

Organized  labor  has  made  some  adjust- 
ments to  the  shift  to  service  emplyment. 
Since  World  War  II.  the  largest  union 
growth  has  l)een  among  government  work- 
ers. 

But  its  generally  agreed  unions  must 
make  inroads,  organizing  privately  em- 
ployed white-collar  employees  if  they  are  to 
remain  influential  institutions. 

Weeks,  for  one.  thinks  unions  can  accom- 
plish that. 

Says  the  labor  council  president.  "Labor 
has  always  had  to  adapt  to  existing  condi- 
tions." 

The  career  of  Weeks  is  an  example.  The 
South  in  general  has  been  less  inviting  to 
unions  than  other  regions,  yet.  the  Alabama 
group  has  recorded  some  successes. 

For  example,  on  June  11,  1973,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  an  Alabama  law 
originally  sought  by  the  labor  council.  That 
law  required  employers  to  pay  their  workers 


regular  wages  while  on  Juries,  minus  any 
jury  pay  they  receive. 

That  law  was  challenged  in  the  case  of 
Dean  vs.  Gadsden  Times  Publishing  Corp. 
Weeks'  organization  was  Involved  through 
the  appeal  process  up  to  the  nation's  high- 
est court. 

But  some  Weeks  ass(x:iates  say  a  greater 
accomplishment  may  have  been  to  hold  the 
state's  unions  together  in  the  early  1960s. 

"I  think  without  question  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem Barney  had  to  face  was  integration." 
said  A.G.  Trammell,  the  council's  secretary- 
treasurer  and  the  only  announced  candidate 
to  succeed  Weeks. 

The  National  AFL-CIO  supported  equal 
pay  regardless  of  race  and  other  goals  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  "He  was  preaching 
that  far  before  the  politicians  dared  to  say 
that  In  Alabama. "  Trammell  said  of  Weeks. 
The  two  have  known  each  other  since  1957, 
when  Weeks  was  first  elected  council  presi- 
dent. 

Weeks,  for  the  record,  doesn't  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  era.  "I  don't  want  to  inflame 
this  issue  all  over  again." 

During  the  civil  rights  movement.  Weeks 
sometimes  had  to  check  out  early  from 
hotels  while  on  union  business  for  fear  of  vi- 
olence. 

Today's  union  problems  are  more  econom- 
ic. Besides  the  changing  nature  of  the  work 
force,  unions  now  confront  huge,  broad- 
based  conglomerates. 

"They  can  be  real  tough,  because  they  can 
afford  a  work  stoppage,"  Weeks  says.  'That 
makes  it  very,  very  hard.  And  it  makes  it 
very  hard  sometimes  to  find  out  who  owns 
the  company." 

Moreover.  Weeks  says,  organizing  is  more 
complex. 

"When  I  first  joined,  you  had  to  keep 
your  membership  totally  secret  or  you  were 
fired  the  minute  they  found  out  about  it. 
They  were  a  lot  of  strong-arm  tactics. " 

Now,  the  labor  council  president  says,  or- 
ganizing disputes  take  place  in  the  courts. 
Those  battles  can  take  years  to  resolve. 
Weeks  says  that  lowers  the  chance  for  suc- 
cessful labor  organizing,  even  if  courts 
decide  in  favor  of  unions. 

Yet  Weeks  remains  an  optimist.  He  sees 
opportunities  for  union  organizing  in  vari- 
ous fields  traditionally  considered  profes- 
sional. For  example,  he  says  the  develop- 
ment of  hospital  chains  could  lead  to  union- 
ized medical  personnel.  "The  doctors  and 
nurses  find  out  they  can't  deal  with  them 
any  more  than  we  could  deal  with  U.S.  Steel 
without  a  union." 


THE  SQUARE  DANCE 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senate 
minority  leader.  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  This  legislation.  Senate  bill 
1448,  would  make  permanent  the  des- 
ignation of  the  square  dance  as  the  na- 
tional folk  dance  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
In  June  of  1982,  that  President 
Reagan  signed  Into  law  a  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress  recognizing  the 
square  dance  as  our  national  folk 
dance  for  a  2-year  period.  We  are  now 
asking  that  this  designation  be  made 
permanent. 

My  home  State  of  Alabama  Is  one  of 
five  States  that  recognize  the  square 
dance  as  the  official  State  dance.  Just 


for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  other  four  States  that  do  so  are 
New  Jersey,  Oregon.  Tennessee,  and 
Washington. 

Despite  the  fact  that  square  dancing 
has  been  aroimd  for  quite  sometime,  it 
is  still  enjoying  quite  an  increase  In 
popularity.  Membership  in  the  many 
square  dance  organizations  which 
have  formed  across  the  country  is 
growing,  and  new  organizations  are 
continually  coming  Into  being. 

In  fact.  Madam  President,  twice  re- 
cently, on  my  travels  around  Alabama 
I  have  run  Into  representatives  of 
square  dance  groups.  Prom  them,  I 
have  learned  that  June  of  1985  will 
find  Birmingham,  Ala.,  hosting  square 
dancers  from  all  over  the  world  for  the 
34th  National  Square  Dance  Conven- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  over  35,000 
dancers  will  converge  on  Birmingham 
for  that  convention,  sponsored  by  the 
more  than  6,000  dancers  across  Ala- 
bama. It  Is  believed  that  this  will  be 
the  largest  convention  ever  held  in  the 
State. 

The  fun,  fellowship,  and  Interaction 
between  the  square  dancers  them- 
selves In  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
convention.  The  gathering  will  also 
provide  those  Alabamlans  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  square  dancing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  activity  at  its  finest, 
and  it  will  give  those  Alabamians  unfa- 
miliar with  square  dancing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  a  great  American 
tradition. 

Square  dancing  is  an  important  part 
of  our  national  heritage.  Although  not 
an  American  Invention,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  many  dances  drawn  from  a  va- 
riety of  national  origins,  the  square 
dance  has  been  an  integral  part  of  our 
culture  since  before  the  American 
Revolution. 

Our  recognition  a  year  ago  of  the 
Important  role  square  dancing  has 
played  In  development  of  true  Ameri- 
can culture  has  been  a  boon  to  square 
dancing.  Since  then,  spectator  attend- 
ance at  square  dance  festivals  and  civic 
functions  has  Increased.  Square  dance 
organizations  have  Increased  In 
number  by  25  percent.  Media  coverage 
of  events  has  also  increased. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  that  the 
tremendous  enthusiasm  and  excite- 
ment with  which  the  country  has  ac- 
cepted the  square  dance  as  the  nation- 
al folk  dance  justifies  a  permanent 
designation. 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  152)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  inmiediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  no  objection. 
Madam  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  152)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  152 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1342.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Such  waiver  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
authorization  of  $13,283,000  to  enable  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Incorporated 
(RFE/RL),  to  enhance  programing,  improve 
audio  quality,  and  renovate  broadcast  facili- 
ties, in  accordance  with  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  July  19,  1982,  "to  move 
forward  .  .  .  with  a  program  to  modernize 
our  primary  means  of  international  commu- 
nication, our  international  radio  system.". 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  28.  1982.  deadline  be- 
cause the  administration  failed  to  submit 
this  request  until  Novemtier  23.  1982.  This 
request  was  resubmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
March  of  1983. 

Mr.  STE"VENS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAI"VnER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  Calendar  Order  No.  241, 
Senate  Resolution  152.  the  budget 
waiver  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  1342,  the  Department  of 
State  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1342)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  no  objection.  That  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President, 
today  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  1342, 
a  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

The  total  amounts  authorized  by 
this  legislation  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and     1985     are     $3,203,518,000     and 


$3,234,249,000  respectively.  This  repre- 
sents a  cut  of  $65,427,000  from  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1984  request, 
and  $330,442,000  from  the  administra- 
tions  fiscal  year  1985  request.  Despite 
these  substantial  reductions.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  will  provide  the  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  agencies  with  adequate  re- 
sources to  carry  out  their  various  man- 


dates and  to  promote  U.S.  interests 
abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  table  which  compares  the 
administration's  requests  with  the 
committee's  recommendations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  PERCY.  As  the  above  chart  il- 
lustrates, the  committee  took  the  fol- 
lowing actions  on  the  various  adminis- 
tration funding  requests:  First,  the 
committee  rejected  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency's  fiscal  year  1983  $20  mil- 
lion supplemental  request  to  initiate 
its  Project  Democracy;  second,  the 
committee  granted  the  fiscal  year  1983 
supplemental  request  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  $13.2 
million  to  enhance  and  upgrade  the 
broadcasting  capabilities  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty;  third, 
the  committee  approved  $2.46  billion 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  a  $2.48  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1985;  fourth,  the  committee 
approved  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations of  $636  million  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  fifth,  the  committee  ap- 
proved $106  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $111  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  these  funding  levels, 
the  committee  adopted  approximately 


28  different  policy  amendments  which 
cover  a  wide  range  of  foreign  policy 
issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  these  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

POLICY  AMENDMENTS 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  other  sections  of  S. 
1342:  (1)  remove  the  ceiling  on  the  amount 
that  the  United  States  may  contribute  to 
the  Paris  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property  of  the  World  Intellectual 
Properly  Organization:  (2)  eliminate  and 
modify  ten  reporting  requirements  of  exist- 
ing law:  (3)  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$6  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985  to  improve  and  expand  consular  pro- 
tective services  within  the  United  States:  (4) 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  U.S. 
representatives  to  various  international  or- 
ganizations should  oppose  the  adoption  of 
international  marketing  and  distribution 
regulations  which  unnecessarily  Impede  the 
export  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other  prod- 
ucts; (5)  earmark  $2  million  to  strengthen 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 


mittee on  Export  Controls:  (6)  earmark  $8.4 
million  to  enhance  the  overseas  political 
and  economic  reporting  capabilities  of  the 
Department  of  State:  (7)  strengthen  Con- 
gressional oversight  authority  with  respect 
to  the  State  Departments  emergency  ex- 
penditures account  and  its  repatriation  loan 
program:  (8)  earmark  $3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $7  million  in  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  establishment  of  an  alternative  com- 
munications system  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  secure  uninterrupted  transmission 
of  communications  related  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  interests:  (9) 
permit  foreign  service  officers  to  select  their 
state  of  residency  for  purposes  of  voting  in 
Federal  elections:  <10)  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  to  establish  regional  wildlife  re- 
sources attaches:  (11)  require  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting U.S.  international  activities  relating 
to  the  conservation  of  international  wildlife: 
(12)  merge  the  Poreigm  Service  Information 
Corps  with  the  Foreign  Service  Corps:  US) 
earmark  $225,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fiscal  year  1985  for  continued  support  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
to  the  United  Nations  Education.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization:  (14)  earmark 
$248,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985  as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  World 
Heritage  Trust  Fund;  (15)  state  the  sense  of 


the  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  toward  a 
bilateral  agreement  with  Canada  on  the 
acid  rain  problem:  (16)  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Department  of  State 
should  take  steps  to  eliminate  the  excessive 
delays  in  the  publication  of  its  historical 
series.  "The  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
Stales":  (17)  make  it  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
move  inunedialely  to  promote  lower  prices 
and  fair  market  conditions  for  imported  nat- 
ural gas:  (18)  earmark  $1  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985  for  grants  to 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  South 
Africa  promoting  political,  economic,  social, 
juridical  and  humanitarian  efforts  to  foster 
a  just  society  and  to  help  victims  of  apart- 
heid: (19)  require  the  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  share  of  any  programs  of 
any  international  organizations  for  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization,  the  South 
Webt  Africa  Peoples  Organization.  Cuba  or 
Iran:  (20)  authorize  supplemental  allow- 
ances for  USIA  personnel  assigned  to  New 
York  City:  (21)  increase  the  duration  of 
transmitter  leases  for  the  Voice  of  America: 
(22)  earmark  increased  funding  for  the  tra- 
ditional activities  of  the  USIA  in  the  field  of 
educationsil  and  cultural  exchanges:  (23)  re- 
quire a  15-day  notice  for  1  year  to  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  involved  with  for- 
eign relations  concerning  all  USIA  repro- 
graming  activities  and  program  grants:  (24) 
create  within  the  USIA  a  new  program  of 
environmental  exchanges:  (25)  authorize 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  to 
create  a  fund  composed  of  foreign  currency 
gains  to  enhance  the  pension  of  retirees 
that  left  the  Radios  prior  to  1976:  (26) 
create  a  non-profit  corporation,  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy,  to  encourage 
free  and  democratic  institutions  throughout 
the  world  through  private  .sector  initiatives: 
(27)  strengthen  the  enforcement  authorities 
of  the  liability  in.surance  requirements  of 
the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act;  and  (28)  spe- 
cifically authorize  annual  grants  to  the  Asia 
Foundation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  conclusion.  Madam 
President,  I  wish  to  commend  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  taking 
the  administration's  funding  requests, 
which  had  already  been  severely  pared 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  finding  other  areas  of  sav- 
ings to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
below  the  President's  budget.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  keep  this  in  mind  in 
considering  this  legislation  and  sup- 
port the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  This 
legislation.  S.  1342.  authorizes  funding 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
State  Department,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  Title  IV  of  the 
bill  creates  a  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  an  innovative  joint  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  two 
political  parties  to  promote  American 
democracy  and  ideas  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion S.  1342  gives  statutory  recognition 
to  the  important  work  of  the  Asia 
Foundation  as  well  as  making  some 


technical  improvements  in  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  approved  last  year. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
approved  administration  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  for  the  State 
Department  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  The  BIB  fund- 
ing will  allow  a  long  overdue  upgrad- 
ing of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  studios  and  transmission  facili- 
ties—some of  which  were  captured 
from  the  Nazis  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  At  a  time  of  escalating  East- 
West  tension  it  is  critical  that  these 
beacons  of  truth  and  hope  be  heard. 

Regrettably  the  State  Department 
funding  level  will  not  correct  a  long- 
term  neglect  in  the  vital  diplomatic 
aim  of  our  national  security  appara- 
tus. This  bill  will  still  leave  the  State 
Department  with  roughly  the  same 
number  of  Foreign  Service  officers  as 
in  1960— in  spite  of  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  workload  including  a  36-per- 
cent jump  in  overseas  posts,  a  400-per- 
cent increase  in  Washington  demand 
for  reporting  cables,  and  a  900-percent 
increase  in  consular  work.  I  would 
note  that  the  increase  in  the  State  De- 
partment international  organization 
account— for  assessed  contributions 
due  under  treaty  obligations— reflects 
completion  of  the  administration's  de- 
ferral program  and  does  not  imply  any 
program  growth  or  increase  in  U.S. 
share. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
did  make  a  very  deep  cut  in  USIA's 
budget.  While  I  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request— a  30-percent  increase 
in  1984  and  a  30-percent  increase  in 
1985— was  a  bit  too  generous.  Senator 
Percy  and  I  favored  a  less  severe  cut 
than  that  enacted  by  the  committee.  I 
am  pleased  that  USIA  Director  Wick 
has  taken  forceful  steps  to  correct  the 
abuses  motivating  the  committee  cuts 
and  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  most 
damaging  cuts— to  the  VOA  modern- 
ization effort— have  been  restored  as 
part  of  the  compromise  on  Radio 
Marti.  Because  of  that  compromise  I 
believe  the  $636,000,000  in  this  bill  for 
USIA  is  sufficient. 

The  committee  also  took  several  im- 
portant actions  to  enhance  our  ex- 
change-of -persons  programs  and  to  im- 
prove our  international  envirorunental 
efforts.  First,  the  committee  followed 
through  on  its  action  of  last  year  and 
earmarked  funds  necessary  to  meet 
the  terms  of  the  Pell  amendment  to 
double  exchange-of-persons  programs 
by  fiscal  year  1986.  Second,  the  com- 
mittee added  important  protections  to 
those  programs  by  adopting  a  charter, 
of  which  I  am  the  author,  to  insure 
the  integrity  and  nonpolitical  charac- 
ter of  our  Fulbright-Hays  activities. 

In  the  international  environmental 
area  the  committee  adopted  my 
amendment  to  set  up  an  environmen- 
tal education  and  exchange  program,  a 
Cranston  amendment  on  acid  rain,  and 
a  Chafee  amendment  on  wildlife.  The 


envirormiental  exchange  program  was 
part  of  S.  1067,  the  international  envi- 
ronment protection  cosponsored  by 
myself,  Chairman  Percy.  Senator 
Chafee,  and  Senator  Glenn.  At  the 
appropriate  time  I  intend  to  offer  the 
entire  bill  as  a  new  title  on  S.  1342. 

Madam  President,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  bill,  S.  1342,  provides 
funding  for  our  essential  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  as  well  as  authority  for 
several  important  and  innovate  new 
international  programs.  The  commit- 
tee's bill  is  a  good  one  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2187 

(Pun>ose:  To  authorize  appropriations  for 
United  Slates-German  teenage  exchange) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Ldgar,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2187. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"FUNDS  FOR  UNITED  STATES-CERB4AN  TEENAGE 
EXCHANGE 

"Sec  210.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 
to  carry  out  a  United  Stales-German  teen- 
age exchange  sponsored  by  the  Members  of 
the  United  Slates  Congress  and  the  West 
German  Bundestag.' . 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  all  of 
us  know,  one  of  our  very  most  impor- 
tant relationships  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  today  is  our  part- 
nership with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  With  passage  of  time  our 
nations  face  the  most  obvious  of  prob- 
lems. The  Germans  and  Americans 
who  share  the  memories  of  the  close 
cooperation  during  the  post-world  war 
period,  the  Berlin  airlift,  which  I  re- 
member vividly,  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  I  studied  as  a  student  in  school, 
the  founding  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
which  I  think  we  all  know  the  begin- 
nings of  and,  of  course,  even  the  initi- 
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atlon  of  the  Pu'.brlght  exchanges,  are 
not  aging  and  these  events  are  fading 
somewhat  in  our  memories. 

There  is  a  new  generation— some 
have  called  it  the  successor  genera- 
tion—moving toward  leadership  in 
both  our  country  and  in  the  society  of 
the  Federal  Republic. 

That  generation,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, does  not  necessarily  share  the 
knowledge,  or  the  understanding,  or 
the  sensitivity,  or  the  background  that 
we  all  grew  up  with.  They  do  not  nec- 
essarily have  a£  careful  a  knowledge  of 
what  has  gone  before. 

That  is  why  it  is  especially  fortui- 
tous that  1983  is  the  tricentennial  of 
German  immigration  to  America.  Of 
course,  we  noted  when  Vice  President 
Bush  went  to  Eifel,  Germany,  to  com- 
memorate the  first  group  of  Germans 
who  left  Germamy  from  that  small 
town  to  come  to  the  United  States,  it 
is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  that  the 
community  in  which  they  settled  is  in 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Indeed,  a  German  town,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  and  though  that 
German  immigration  to  America  was, 
albeit,  a  handful  of  families,  it  became 
a  small  trickle,  then  a  larger  rivulet, 
then  a  substantial  migration. 

While  there  are  many  celebrations 
of  the  tricentennial  that  have  already 
occurred  and  will  continue  to  occur 
this  year,  most  notably  the  upcoming 
visit  of  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Republic.  Karl  Carstens,  and  30  mem- 
bers of  the  Bundestag,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  tricentennial  have  a 
legacy  that  endures  beyond  this  year. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Senate  last 
year  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
260,  which  expressed  the  Senate's 
strong  support  of  the  concept  of  a 
teenage  exchange  sponsored  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  West  German  Bundes- 
tag on  the  other  and  emphasizing 
home  stays  with  families.  Our  action 
was  significant  beca-ise  it  holds  out 
the  hope  that  535  yoimg  Americans. 
100  from  the  Senate.  435  from  the 
House,  and  520  young  Germans  can 
experience  each  other's  life  and 
values— 520  because  that  is  the 
number  in  the  Bundestag. 

The  German  Bundestag,  however,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  is  a  step  ahead  of 
us.  They  have  already  read  our  resolu- 
tion and  appropriated  their  half  of  the 
money  to  pay  for  this  exchange  pro- 
gram to  begin  in  1984. 

What  this  amendment  does.  Mr. 
President,  consistent  with  the  resolu- 
tion that  we  passed  unanimously  in 
the  Senate  last  year,  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  who. 
with  me,  is  proud  to  claim  roots  of  de- 
scent from  Germany,  would  provide 

for  the  American  side  of  that  commit- 
ment, specifically  $2.5  million  in  fiscal 

year  1985.  It  would  be  particularly  ap- 


propriate that  we  do  this  now.  do  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  indeed,  do  it  so  that 
we  may  announce  prior  to  the  Arrival 
in  just  a  few  days  of  the  President  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Bundestag  delegation 
that  is  accompanying  him  to  Washing- 
ton, that  we  have  met  our  responsibil- 
ities to  further  this  very  valuable 
youth  exchange  program  and,  more 
importantly,  attack  I  think  as  directly 
and  concretely  as  possible  the  widen- 
ing gulf  of  knowledge  of  history  that 
is  tending  to  separate  some  of  our 
younger  people  from  the  realities  and, 
most  of  all.  the  shared  values  that 
have  been  so  important  not  only  to 
the  understanding  of  our  heritage  and 
the  heritage  of  the  Federal  Republic 
but,  indeed,  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance that  we  have  put  so  much  faith 
in  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  arrival  of 
my  distinguished  cosponsor,  Senator 
LuGAR.  who  I  might  add  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  as  he  represented, 
as  I  understand  it.  the  Vice  President, 
who  could  not  attend  the  ceremonies 
in  the  home  province  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny. I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  Sen- 
ator LuGAR.  at  this  time  if  he  desires 
me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  wish  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  in  seeking  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  to  fully  fund  the  United  States- 
West  German  student  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  originates  in  an  initia- 
tive to  deepen  the  people-to-people 
contacts  thai  are  fundamental  to  the 
continuing  mutual  understanding  and 
alliance  between  our  two  nations.  The 
German-American  relationship  is 
unique.  It  is  founded  on  the  rubble  of 
the  Second  World  War,  on  the  experi- 
ence of  occupation  and  reconstruction, 
on  the  reintegration  of  West  Germany 
into  Western  Europe,  and,  since  1945. 
of  two  generations  of  burden-sharing 
in  the  common  effort  to  counter  the 
Soviet  military  threat  in  Europe. 
These  experiences  have  forged  an  un- 
derstanding between  our  two  nations 
rare  in  its  depth  and  quality.  As  this 
relationship  has  matured,  however, 
observers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  long  pondered  the  question  of 
how  the  postwar  generations,  with  dif- 
ferent histories  and  perceptions,  would 
sustain  an  understanding  which  has 
long  been  a  principal  foundation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  of  a 
stable  peace  in  Europe. 

This  program  is  one  small,  but  sig- 
nificant, contribution  to  this  effort. 
Involved  will  be  only  some  535  Ameri- 
can and  520  German  students  annual- 


ly, at  small  cost— but  that  is  over  1,000 
a  year,  over  10.000  in  a  decade,  multi- 
plied by  the  families  of  the  students, 
multiplied  again  by  the  host  families, 
and  multiplied  again  by  friends  and 
high  school  classmates.  The  potential 
cumulative  importance  of  a  program 
of  this  nature  was  repeatedly  empha- 
sized to  me  by  German  officials  during 
my  visit  there  earlier  this  month,  and 
we  should  note  that  the  Bundestag 
has  already  provided  funding  for  the 
German  half  of  the  exchange.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  today— in  this,  the 
year  in  which  we  commemorate  the 
tricentennial  of  German  immigration 
to  the  United  States— meet  the  Bun- 
destag halfway.  The  exchange  pro- 
gram will  be  a  living  legacy  of  the  tri- 
centennial year. 

I  hasten  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  among  exchange  programs  this 
one  is  unique— it  is  a  congressional  ini- 
tiative, proposed  by  Congress,  whose 
participants  will  be  chosen  by  Con- 
gress, and  whose  German  guests  will 
reside  in  each  of  the  States  and  con- 
gressional districts.  We  passed  the  res- 
olution urging  creation  of  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  our  obligation  to  fund  it— 
particularly  when  our  German  coun- 
terparts have  invested  so  much  in  it. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  Senators  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  simply  reiter- 
ate the  importance  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  has  placed  upon  this 
program.  I  have  in  fact  just  returned 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny. As  a  part  of  the  tricentennial  cele- 
bration, the  Bundestag  is  most  hope- 
ful that  500  German  youth  will  come 
to  the  United  States  and  that  Germa- 
ny, indeed,  may  be  host  for  535  of  our 
youth  representing  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  in  the  life 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  It  is  one  not  to 
be  missed. 

Essentially,  the  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  has  affirmed  the  desirability 
of  the  program.  In  various  ways  the 
funding  had  been  left  out.  This  reme- 
dies that  part,  and  I  am  hopeful  our 
colleagues  will  unanimously  affirm  the 
strength  of  our  friendship  with  Ger- 
many at  this  crucial  point. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  When 
Charles  Wick,  Director  of  the  USIA. 
this  morning  put  on  a  presentation 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  centerpiece  of  it  was  video- 
tapes showing  the  value  of  youth  ex- 
changes. I  believe  this  amendment  is 
very  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  administration.  The  addition  will 
not  take  the  totals  of  the  bill  S.  1342 
over  the  President's  requested  levels. 
Therefore,  I  accept  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  majority.  I  turn  to  my 
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distinguished   colleague   to   speak   on 
t)ehalf  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
only  delighted  to  join  my  senior  col- 
league from  Illinois  In  accepting  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  minority, 
but  also  I  want  to  advise  my  distin- 
guished friends,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  suid  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
what  while  the  name  Dixon  may  be 
somewhat  misleading,  they  should 
know  that  my  mother  was  a  Tebben- 
hoff  and  her  mother  before  her  was  a 
Washausen.  I  would  be  honored  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  particularly 
in  light  of  his  distinguished  ancestry 
which  makes  him  an  even  more  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body  than  I 
had  previously  realized,  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  my  grandmother 
was  bom  in  Stuttgart.  Though  my 
name  is  Percy,  my  mother  married  an 
Englishman.  Does  that  qualify  me  for 
half  distinction  then  or  to  be  half  co- 
sponsor?  I  would  be  happy  to  cospon- 
sor the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  on  behalf  of  the  even 
more  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  ma- 
jority manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Percy). 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  both  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  will  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Is  there  further  debate?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2187)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Senator  Lugar  would  like  to  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  has 
the  floor,  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  to  chair  a 
committee  hearing  starting  at  2 
o'clock.  Is  there  any  possibility  I 
might  offer  an  amendment  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Senator  Lugar  as  well 
would  like  to  be  next.  If  he  would 
yield.  I  would  be  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  bring  up  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
to  bring  the  delegation  of  Europeans 
up  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  I  complete 
this  action. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand.  I  am 
informed  by  committee  staff  that  it  is 
a  noncontroversial  amendment,  and  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  otherwise  I  would 
be  happy  to  take  it  down  temporarily 
and  yield  back. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield.  I  hope  I  might  proceed  immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Se^fitor 
from  Indiana  very  sincerely  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

AMENSUEMT  NO.  3188 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClore) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2188: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

The  President  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  record  of 
Soviet  compliance  or  non-compliance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  party. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  some 
charts  that  indicate  a  kind  of  summa- 
ry record  of  concerns  that  many  of  us 
have  about  Soviet  violations  of  exist- 
ing arms  control  treaties.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  have  spoken  at 
length  a  number  of  times  in  the  past. 
A  similar  amendment  was  proposed 
when  we  had  the  resolution  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
floor. 

It  was  the  desire  of  many  Senators 
that  that  be  reported  clean,  as  was  ul- 
timately the  case;  it  was  reported 
without  amendments.  Even  in  the 
presence  of  that  request,  45  Members 
of  the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  this 
subject  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
effort  I  have  made  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent inform  the  Senate  about  whether 
or  not  the  Soviets  are  violating  arms 
control  agreements,  including  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty,  the  threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  of  1962.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  June  22,  1983,  with  34  co- 
signers, be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  response 
of  August  3,  1983.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  response  to  the 
President's  letter  of  September  10  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
my  letter  of  August  1,  1983.  to  the 
President  and  his  response  of  August 
10,  1983,  as  well  as  letters  from  Sena- 
tor Symms  to  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  22.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
TTie  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  strongly  support 
your  efforts  to  thoroughly  study  the  prob- 
lem of  Soviet  compliance  with  arms  control 
treaties  in  the  National  Security  Council 
Verification  Panel.  Preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  arms  control  process  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

We  sent  you  a  letter  on  May  12.  1981  ques- 
tioning Soviet  compliance  with  the  SALT  I 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty.  Since  then, 
there  have  been  many  reports  of  new  Soviet 
violations  or  circumventions  of  SALT  and 
other  control  treaties. 

In  testimony  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  June  15.  1983,  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  criticized  "Moscow's  con- 
tinuing practice  of  stretching  a  series  of 
treaties  and  agreements  to  the  brink  of  vio- 
lation and  beyond."  Schultz  added  that  the 
United  States  is  "becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  Soviet  practices— including  the 
recent  testing  of  ICBMs— that  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  validity  of  their  claim  of 
compliance  with  existing  SALT  agree- 
ments." 

Mr.    President,    we    respectfully    request 
that  you  continue  your  NSC  studies  in  order 
to  answer  our  original  letter  and  any  other 
Congressional  letters  on  Soviet  arms  control 
compliance.  We  are  sure  that  you  agree  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  if  the  Soviets  are  violating 
or  circumventing  SALT  treaties. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 
James   A.   McClure.   Jake   Gam.   Steve 
Symms.    Gordon    Humphrey,    Chuck 
Grassley,   Jesse    Helms.    Chic    Hecht. 
Mark    Andrews,    Bill    Cohen,    Rudy 
Boschwitz.    Jeremiah    Denton.    Don 
Nickles.  Frank  H.  Murkowski,  Ted  Ste- 
vens, John  P.  East,  Orrin  G.  Hatch, 
Paula  Hawkins.  Bob  Dole,  Mack  Mat- 
tingly.  Roger  W.  Jepsen.  Dan  Quayle. 
Pete  V.   Domenici,   Bob   Kasten,   Bill 
Armstrong,    Strom    Thurmond.    Mal- 
colm Wallop.  Jim  Abdnor.  Paul  Laxalt. 
Paul  Trible.   Larry   Pressler,   Alfonse 
D'Amato,   Warren   B.   Rudman,   Dick 
Lugar.  Pete  Wilson.  U.S.  Senators. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  3,  1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  22.  1983.  and  for  your  support  of  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ensuring 
Soviet  compliance  with  arms  control  trea- 
ties. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  security  requires 
that  we  do  not  agree  to  treaties  that  we 
cannot  effectively  verify.  Hence,  one  of  the 
key  principles  of  arms  control  that  I  have 
set  down  is  that  we  will  seek  only  agree- 
ments that  include  effective  means  of  verifi- 
cation. I  will  not  submit  unverifiable  trea- 
ties to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Similarly,  it  is  critical  that  the  Soviet 
Union  comply  in  full  measure  with  obliga- 
tions undertaken  in  current  treaties  and 
agreements.  Where  questions  of  compliance 
exist,  I  will  pursue  each  issue  until  it  is  re- 
solved satisfactorily. 

As  you  know,  I  have  established  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Arms  Control  Verifi- 
cation Committee  to  address  verification 
and  compliance  issues  in  a  systematic  way. 
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This  KTOUP  Is  currently  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Soviet  compliance  with 
existing  treaties  and  agreements.  A  priority 
task  for  the  group  Is  to  study  In  depth  those 
Issues  you  and  your  colleagues  have  Identi- 
fied. 

We  will  keep  you  apprised  as  the  work 
progresses. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for 
your  continuing  support  on  this  crucial 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  10.  19S3. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  3.  1983  replying  to  the 
letter  of  June  22  signed  by  34  Republican 
Senators  on  Soviet  SALT  violations.  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  the  statement  you  make  in 
your  letter  that  you  'firmly  believe  that  our 
security  requires  that  we  do  not  agree  to 
treaties  that  we  cannot  effectively  verify. " 
Further.  I  strongly  support  your  statement 
that  you  "will  not  submit  unverifiable  trea- 
ties to  the  Senate  for  ratification." 

On  September  16.  1982.  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
conceded  in  a  letter  to  U.S.  Senators  that 
since  1979.  U.S.  SALT  verification  capabili- 
ties had  been  degraded.  The  ACDA  letter 
went  on  to  say  that: 

"The  most  recent  analyses  of  the  verifl- 
abUity  of  SALT  II  ...  is  a  1979  [Carter  Ad- 
ministration] verification  study.  There  are 
no  current  plsms  to  carry  out  a  systematic 
review  and  updating  of  these  analyses." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  President,  the  Carter  Administration 
only  believed  in  "adequate"  SALT  verifica- 
tion. In  view  of  your  own  expressed  concern 
about  "effective  verification"  of  arms  con- 
trol treaties,  and  the  acknowledged  verifica- 
tion degradations,  why  has  your  Adminis- 
tration not  completely  redone  the  Carter 
Administration's  SALT  verification  study? 

Another  notable  admission  was  made  in 
the  same  ACDA  letter  to  Senators.  ACDA 
stated: 

"The  Administration  is  currently  engaged 
in  an  intensive  study  of  the  verification  pro- 
visions which  unit  be  required  for  START 
and  INF  proposals  on  the  table  in  Geneva." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

This  statement  suggests  that  the  U.S.  has 
already  proposed  START  and  INF  positions 
to  the  Soviets,  without  having  first  made 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  our 
START  and  INF  proposals  are  verifiable. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  respectfully  like  to 
ask  two  questions.  First,  especially  in  light 
of  your  own  press  conference  statement  on 
January  29.  1981.  that  "there  Is  no  verifica- 
tion—of the  unratified  SALT  11  Treaty— as 
to  the  number  of  warheads  on  [Soviet)  mis- 
siles, no  method  for  us  to  do  this."  why  have 
you  not  ordered  a  re-evaluation  of  the  ver- 
ifiabUity  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty?  Second, 
why  has  the  U.S.  made  START  and  INF 
proposals  without  having  first  determined 
their  verifiability? 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
these  questions. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  McCldre. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  1,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  Just  been  in- 
formed that  the  US  has  requested  a  Special 
Session  of  the  SALT  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  (SCO  with  the  USSR.  The 
purpose  of  this  Special  SCC  Session,  to 
begin  in  early  August.  1983.  is  to  discuss 
probable  Soviet  non-compliance  with  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  and  also  with  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty.  The  two  principal  issues  will 
reportedly  be  the  new  Soviet  PL-5  ICBM. 
and  the  new  Soviet  ABM  Battle-Manage- 
ment radar. 

My  position  that  the  PL-5  Is  a  Soviet 
SALT  II  violation  is  weU  known  to  you.  I  am 
enclosing  my  recent  statement  on  the  new 
Soviet  ABM  Battle-Management  radar,  to- 
gether with  a  twenty-two  year  old  article  by 
Fred  Ikle  entitled  "After  Detection- 
What?"  The  new  Soviet  ABM  radar  is  the 
most  flagrant  Soviet  SALT  violation  yet. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  envision  any 
other  Soviet  action  that  would  be  as  clear- 
cut  a  SALT  violation  as  the  new  Soviet 
Radar,  which  violates  3  to  5  elements  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  seriousness 
of  these  Soviet  actions,  I  urgently  request 
that  you  arrange  for  the  Vice  President  to 
conduct  a  special  briefing  of  the  entire 
Senate  in  closed  session  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  the  Senate  can  be  aware  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  SALT  violations  and  your 
intended  course  of  action  in  dealing  with 
these  grave  threats  to  US  national  security. 
I  am  also  making  this  request  of  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  Majority  Leader. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  McClure, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  10,  1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClure:  This  is  to  ac- 
knowledge your  August  1  letter  urging  the 
President  to  arrange  for  the  Vice  President 
to  conduct  a  special  briefing  of  the  entire 
Senate  in  closed  session,  as  soon  as  possible, 
on  the  matter  of  Soviet  SALT  violations. 

Your  letter  has  been  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent's direct  attention,  and  we  are  now  shar- 
ing your  comments  with  the  appropriate  ad- 
visers for  a  prompt  and  careful  review.  I 
assure  you  that  your  request  will  be  given 
priority  consideration. 
With  l)est  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein, 
Assistant  to  the  President 

U.S.  SENA'rE. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  12,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Recent  press  reports 
describe  a  new  Soviet  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
radar  sUlegedly  being  built  in  violation  of 
the  1972  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  These  re- 
ports suggest  the  existence  of  a  clear-cut. 
overt  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  entailing 
as  many  as  five  key  provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  wrote  to  you  on  April  4. 
1983  about  a  whole  series  of  Soviet  ABM 
Treaty  violations.  I  have  yet  to  receive  any 
response.  Meanwhile,  my  constituents  have 


expressed  concern  about  Soviet  violations  of 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  Several  additional 
questions  have  arisen  in  my  mind: 

(1)  When  the  second,  five-year  ABM 
Treaty  review  was  conducted  last  fall  with 
the  Soviets  in  the  SALT  Standing  Consul- 
tive  Commission  (SCC),  did  the  Soviets 
admit  to  the  U.S.  that  they  had  a  sixth 
ABM  battle-management  radar  then  under 
construction?  If  not,  does  this  silence  consti- 
tute yet  another  serious  case  of  Soviet  de- 
ception? 

(2)  Are  there  any  lessons  for  the  present 
from  Winston  Churchill's  alarums  in  the 
1930s  about  Nazi  rearmament  in  violation  of 
several  arms  control  agreements? 

(3)  Would  you  support  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary implications  of  current  Soviet  ABM  ac- 
tivity? 

(4)  A  letter  to  me  by  Ken  Duberstein 
dated  November  10,  1982,  states  that  the 
U.S.  can  propose  amendments  to  the  Treaty 
at  any  time.  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  considering 
these  urgent  questions. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 
S'rEVE  Symms, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  4,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  strongly  congratu- 
late you  on  your  recent  public  statements 
that  the  Soviets  are  violating  five  arms  con- 
trol treaties.  You  have  exercised  statesman- 
like leadership  In  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  American  Presidency. 

You  have  made  the  following  positive 
statements  on  Soviet  arms  control  treaty 
violations: 

(1)  Soviet  violation  of  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

President  Reagan,  press  breakfast,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1983.  on  Soviet  flight  testing  of  a 
second  new  type  ICBM  in  violation  of  SALT 
II:  "...  This  last  one  comes  the  closest  to 
indicating  that  it  is  a  violation  .  . 

President  Reagan,  speech,  March  31,  1983: 
"And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  have  been  in- 
creasingly serious  grounds  for  questioning 
their  (i.e.,  Soviet)  compliance  with  the  arms 
control  agreements  that  have  already  been 
signed  and  that  we  have  both  pledged  to 
uphold.  I  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  in 
the  near  future  .  .  ." 

The  Washington  Post  of  April  1,  1983, 
added:  ■Administration  officials  said  the 
President  was  referring  to  reported  Soviet 
deployment  of  the  SS-16  missile  and  the 
testing  of  two  types  of  missiles,  instead  of 
one.  In  violation  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. " 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  Washington  Post  of  April  3.  1983, 
noted:  "An  interagency  study  group  is  likely 
to  report  to  President  Reagan  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  terms  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  limiting  nuclear 
arms.  Administration  sources  said  last  night, 
...  in  the  panel's  thinking,  that  test  (i.e.,  on 
February  8  of  a  a  second  Soviet  new  type 
ICBM)  is  a  violation  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

(2)  Soviet  violation  of  the  Kexuiedy-Khru- 
shchev  Agreement  of  October  28,  1962. 

This  agreement  would  "halt  further  intro- 
duction of  such  weapons  systems  (I.e..  Soviet 
offensive  weapons  which  Khrushchev  de- 
fined as  including  Soviet  troops)  into  Cuba 
as  "firm  undertakings"  on  the  part  of 
"Iwth "  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  govern- 
ments. President  Reagan  press  conference. 


May,  1982:  ".  ,  ,  You  know,  there's  been 
other  things  we  think  are  violations  also  of 
the  1962  Agreement.  ' 

(3)  Soviet  violation  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1974. 

President  Reagan  stated  on  March  28, 
1983:  "...  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  have  been  numerous  violations  . . ." 

(4  and  5)  Soviet  violations  of  the  Biologi- 
cal and  Chemical  Warfare  Conventions  of 
1975  and  1925. 

President  Reagan,  January  26.  1983:  '".  .  . 
There  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  Soviet 
violations  of  international  treaties  concern- 
ing chemical  and  biological  weap>ons." 

President  Reagan,  June  17,  1982:  "The 
Soviet  Union  and  their  allies  are  violating 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  .  .  .  and  the 
1972  Biological  Warfare  Convention.  There 
is  conclusive  evidence  . . ." 

Finally,  President  Reagan  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  general  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  arms  control  treaties.  May  9, 
1982:  "So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used 
arms  control  negotiations  primarily  as  an 
instrument  to  restrict  U.S.  defense  pro- 
grams and  In  conjunction  with  their  own 
arms  buildup,  as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet 
power  and  prestige.  Unfortunately,  for  some 
time  suspicions  have  grown  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  living  up  to  Its  obliga- 
tions under  existing  arms  control  treaties." 

In  view  of  your  above  positive  statements, 
I  am  puzzled,  however,  by  an  article  In  The 
Washington  Post  of  April  2,  1983.  It  was  re- 
ported by  White  House  spokejsmen  that  you 
met  privately  with  Soviet  Ambassador  Ana- 
toly  Dobrynin  sometime  In  February.  The 
meeting  was  Intended  "to  assure  him  (Do- 
brynin) of  U.S.  determination  to  improve 
Esist-West  relations."  according  further  to 
White  House  officials.  Your  above  state- 
ments on  Soviet  arms  control  violations  sug- 
gest that  It  is  the  Soviets  who  should  be  the 
diplomatic  demandeurs  for  better  relations, 
not  the  U.S.  Indeed,  It  would  be  disappoint- 
ing If  you  did  not  mention  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  arms  control  non-compliance  at  this 
meeting. 

In  March,  1983,  Henry  Kissinger,  writing 
in  Time,  said  In  regard  to  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  his  own  arms  control  proposals: 
'".  .  .  One  of  three  conclusions  is  inescap- 
able: (a)  Their  (Soviet)  arms  program  alms 
for  strategic  superiority  If  not  by  design, 
then  by  momentum;  (b)  they  believe  strate- 
gic edges  can  be  translated  Into  political  ad- 
vantages: (c)  arms  control  to  the  Soviets  is 
an  aspect  of  political  warfare  whose  aim  Is 
not  reciprocal  stability  but  unilateral  advan- 
tage." 

Kissinger's  assessment  of  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol behavior,  especially  as  applied  to  the 
history  of  arms  control,  is  sound. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  12,  1981,  twenty- 
one  Senators  wrote  to  you  Inquiring  about 
whether  Soviet  construction  of  five  large 
Antl-Balllstic  Missile  Battle  Management 
Radars  violated  the  1972  ABM  Treaty, 
(letter  attached.)  In  early  January,  1981, 
the  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff  reported  to  Con- 
gress that: 

•"Soviet  phased  array  radars,  which  may 
be  designed  to  Improve  impact  predictions 
and  target  handling  capabilities  for  ABM 
battle  management,  are  under  construction 
at  various  locatioiu  throughout  the  USSR. 
These  radars  could  perform  some  battle 
management  functions  as  well  as  provide  re- 
dundant ballistic  missile  early  warning  cov- 
erage. The  first  of  these  radars  is  expected 
to  become  operational  in  the  early  1980s." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty  states:  "... 
Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 


systems  for  a  defense  of  the  terrority  of  its 
country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense ..."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  above  JCS  statement,  made  at  the 
end  of  the  Carter  Administration,  strongly 
Implies  that  the  Soviets  are  in  violation  of 
Article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  by  deploying 
ABM  Battle  Management  Radars  which  are 
a  base  for  a  defense  of  Its  national  territory. 

For  a  year,  no  answer  was  received  to  the 
May  12,  1981  letter  from  21  Senators.  In 
early  1982,  another  letter  was  sent  to  you 
requesting  that  you  answer  the  May  12, 
1981  letter  from  the  21  Senators.  Still,  there 
is  no  answer  to  the  May  12,  1981  letter- 
almost  two  years  later. 

On  September  15.  1982  The  Washington 
Times  reported  a  John  Lofton  Interview 
with  the  chief  architect  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  Kissinger  was 
asked  if  the  Soviets  had  ever  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Kissinger  answered:  ""On 
actual  violations,  I'm  familiar  with  one  .  .  ." 
This  Soviet  ABM  Treaty  violation  was,  he 
explained,  Soviet  flight-testing  of  Surface  to 
Air  Missiles  In  the  prohibited  ABM  mode. 
Thus,  the  Soviets  have  already  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty,  In  the  opinion  of  Kissinger, 
whose  reference  was  to  over  50  Illegal  SAM- 
5  ABM  mode  tests  between  1973  and  1^75. 

On  September  16.  1982,  three  Senators 
wrote  to  you  requesting  that  you  delay  the 
second  five-year  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
scheduled  for  last  November.  (This  letter  Is 
also  enclosed.)  We  requested  that  the  review 
be  deferred  until  after  the  MX  deployment 
decision  was  made.  In  order  to  keep  open 
the  option  to  deploy  an  ABM  defense 
around  MX.  But  the  recommendation  of  our 
letter  was  Ignored,  and  the  ABM  Treaty 
review  proceeded  as  scheduled,  reportedly 
between  November  9  and  December  15,  1982 
in  the  SALT  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission. 

The  March,  1983  issue  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation's  National  Security  Record  re- 
ports on  page  5  that  the  State  Department 
stated:  "The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
announced  the  completion  of  their  review  of 
the  1972  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Treaty. " 

But  this  review  was  conducted  totally  in 
secret  with  the  Russians.  Your  long  stand- 
ing failure  to  answer  the  letter  to  the  21 
Senators  questioning  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  ABM  Treaty  may  help  to  explain 
why  the  review  was  conducted  In  secret.  Is  It 
possible  that  the  U.S.  has  again  acquiesced 
In  Soviet  SALT  violations?  But  the  Senate's 
Constitutional  role  in  treaty-making  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  "Common  Defense" 
suggests  that  a  report  to  the  Senate  on 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty 
would  be  warranted.  Indeed,  there  are  seri- 
ous questions  raised  by  the  delay  In  such  a 
report  and  the  secret  nature  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  review. 

Another  factor  also  suggests  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  Soviet  ABM 
Treaty  compliance.  Soviet  leader  Yuri 
Andropov  recently  unjustifiably  stated  that 
your  recently  announced  U.S.  space-based 
ABM  concept  is  a  U.S.  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  It  would  be  Ironic  if  It  turned  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  violating  the 
ABM  Treaty  today  In  the  present,  while 
falsely  accusing  the  U.S.  of  ABM  Treaty  vio- 
lations which  were  still  in  the  conceptual 
phase  and  15  to  20  years  away  from  develop- 
ment or  deployment.  Thus,  a  Presidential 
report  to  the  Senate  on  Soviet  compliance 
could  affect  the  debate  over  a  U.S.  space- 
based  ABM  defense,  and  other  defense  and 
arms  control  proposals. 

There  is  a  further  matter  of  concern.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday,  March  25, 


1983,  reported:  ""There  is  even  a  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  themselves  are  In  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  or  nearly  so.  with  a  mis- 
sile, the  SA-12.  soon  to  be  In  production, 
that  may  have  the  capability  of  Intercepting 
ICBMs." 

Mr.  President,  the  above  concerns  require 
me  to  reiterate  the  questions  raised  in  the 
May  12,  1981  letter  from  21  Senators,  and  to 
add  some  new  questions.  I  request  that  you 
answer  these  questions  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  the  Senate  can  more  fully  deliberate 
on  the  requirements  for  the  "Common  De- 
fense:" 

(1)  Do  the  five  Soviet  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radar  by  now  almost  completed 
provide  a  base  for  a  Soviet  nationwide  ABM 
defense?  Do  they  violate  Article  I  of  the 
ABM  Treaty? 

(2)  Did  the  numerous  ABM -mode  tests  of 
the  Soviet  SAM-5  between  1973  and  1975 
violate  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  even  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger has  conceded? 

(3)  Do  the  Soviets  have  in  series  produc- 
tion and  deployment  around  Moscow  a 
mobile  or  a  rapidly  deployable  new  ABM 
system,  the  ABM-3?  Are  mobile  ABMs 
banned  by  the  ABM  Treaty?  Does  this  pro- 
duction of  a  rapidly  deployable  or  mobile 
ABM  also  provide  them  with  the  base  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense,  also  In  violation 
of  Article  I? 

(4)  Did  the  Soviets  test  the  SAM-10  in  a 
prohibited  ABM  mode? 

(5)  Has  the  SAM-12  been  tested  in  an 
ABM  mode,  and  is  it  capable  of  intercepting 
ballistic  missile  re-entry  vehicles?  Does  the 
Intelligence  Community  believe  that  the 
SAM-12  can  intercept  Pershing  re-entry  ve- 
hicles? Are  Pershing  re-entry  vehicles  simi- 
lar to  Poseidon  and  Trident  I  SLBM  re- 
entry vehicles?  Is  the  SAM-12  therefore  an 
ABM  system,  which  is  mobile  and  about  to 
be  deployed  nationwide? 

(6)  Do  the  five  ABM  Battle  Management 
Radars  have  the  capability  to  contribute  to 
the  use  of  SAM-5s.  SAM-lOs.  SAM-12s.  and 
ABM-3S  as  ABM  interceptors  In  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense?  If  the  five  ABM  Battle 
Management  Radars  and  the  SAM  and 
ABM  interceptor  systems  are  being  mass 
produced  and  widely  deployed,  do  the  Sovi- 
ets now  have  a  nationwide  ABM  defense  In 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty?  Have  they  al- 
ready broken  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty? 

(7)  Have  the  Soviets  violated  the  ABM 
Treaty  with  SAM  upgrade  tests  (as  Henry 
Kissinger  has  conceded).  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radars,  ABM  camouflage  and  con- 
cealment, creation  of  a  new  ABM  test  range 
without  prior  agreement,  a^nd  falsification 
of  ABM  deactivation? 

(8)  If  the  Soviets  have  violated  the  ABM 
Treaty,  why  have  you  never  answered  the 
letter  from  the  21  Senators?  Has  there  been 
a  cover-up  of  Soviet  SALT  violations? 

(9)  Did  the  last  ABM  Treaty  review  con- 
clude that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty?  If  not,  why  not?  If  so,  why 
was  this  not  reported  to  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
prompt  answers  to  these  Important  ques- 
tions. 

Very  respectfully. 

Steve  Symms, 
U.S.  Senator. 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  September  16,  1982. 
President  Romaij)  Reagam, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presideiit:  We  believe  that  It  Is 
strategically  and  politically  unwise  for  the 
September  1982  ABM  Treaty  review  with 
the  Soviets  to  occur  before  the  December  1. 
1982  MX  deployment  decision.  We  request 
that  you  postpone  the  ABM  Treaty  review 
until  after  the  MX  deployment  decision  is 
made,  so  as  to  ensure  that  all  options  for  de- 
fending America's  number  one  defense  pro- 
gram are  protected. 

It  is  now  time  to  make  a  hard  decison  on 
compliance  with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty  versus  MX  deployment.  In  view  of 
the  Administrations  decisions  to  redesign 
the  B-IB  bomber  to  comply  with  SALT  II. 
to  unilaterally  deactivate  292  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles  counted  in  SALT  II,  to  limit 
the  MX  throw-weight  and  payload  in  ac- 
cordance with  SALT  II.  and  to  accept  can- 
cellation of  deployment  of  50  Minuteman 
III  ICBMs  in  accordance  with  SALT  II.  we 
are  concerned  that  SALT  II  may  also  con- 
strain MX  Densepack  deployment.  Are  you 
willing  to  set  aside  SALT  II  and  renegotiate 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  in  order  to  deploy 
the  MX  in  the  densepack  mode  with  an 
ABM  defense? 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 

Steven  D.  Symms. 

Jesse  Helms. 

John  P.  E>st. 

Soviet  Salt  Cheating:  The  New  Evidence 
At  the  very  time  proponenU  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
urging  ratification  of  SALT  II  and  progress 
at  the  START  negotiations  at  the  expense 
of  rigorous  verification  standards,  there  is 
new  evidence  of  Soviet  violations  of  the  1972 
SALT  I  Antiballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty. 
Instead  of  protesting  this  Soviet  cheating. 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  been 
strangely  silent  and  the  Congress  has  ig- 
nored the  unambiguous  signs  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear warfighting  preparations. 

Recent  photographs  taken  by  a  U.S.  sur- 
veillance satellite  on  a  routine  sweep  of  the 
eastern  Soviet  Union  reveal  the  construc- 
tion of  an  immense  radar  system  deep  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  north  of  the  Mongolian 
border.  This  new  radar  system  is  targeted 
toward  Alaska  and  uses  advanced  phase- 
array"  technology  which  will  enhance 
Soviet  abilities  to  predict  impact  areas  of  in- 
coming warheads  and  improve  target  han- 
dling capabilities  for  ABM  battle-manage- 
ment. Construction  of  the  new  radar  com- 
plex with  a  transmitter  building  almost  500 
feet  long  and  300  feet  wide  violates  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Article  I  prohibits  any  ABM 
system  for  territorial  defense:  Article  II  de- 
fines radars  with  an  ABM  role  to  apply  to 
this  type  of  system:  Article  VI  proscribes  de- 
ployment "in  the  future  of  radars  for  early 
warning  of  strategic  missile  attack  except  at 
locations  along  the  periphery  of  .  .  the  na- 
tional territory  and  oriented  outward."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  new  radar  system  has  clear  ABM 
battle-management  capabilities:  it  is  almost 
identical  with  large  missile  tracking  radars 
now  being  tested  at  Pechora  in  the  Soviet 
Northwest,  at  Lyaki  close  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  two  other  locations.  It  closes  the 
gap  of  coverage  against  incoming  U.S.  land- 
and  sea-based  missiles  targeted  against  east- 
em  Soviet  territory  and,  together  with  al- 
ready existing  radar  sites,  will  soon  enable 
the  Soviets  to  mount  a  formidable  antibal- 


listic missile  defense  against  a  retaliatory 
strike  by  the  United  States.  When  combined 
with  growing  Soviet  first-strike  capabilities 
against  U.S.  land-based  ICBMs  and  vigorous 
Soviet  preparations  for  civil  defense,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  Soviets  are  on  the 
verge  of  acquiring  all  major  elements  for 
the  potential  to  wage  nuclear  war  against 
the  United  States  at  tolerable  cosU.  An  ef- 
fective Soviet  ABM  capability  will  expose 
the  United  States  to  Soviet  nuclear  black- 
mall  and  jeopardize  U.S.  ability  to  counter 
Soviet  threats  to  strategically  vital  regions 
of  the  world. 

This  new  evidence  reinforces  longstanding 
concerns  about  systematic  Soviet  violations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Battlefield  manage- 
ment radars  are  the  long  leadtime  compo- 
nent of  any  ABM  defense  system  and  the 
Soviets  seem  to  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  this  field  since  1975  when 
they  installed  an  ABM-X-3  radar  in  the 
Kamchatka  impact  area  for  their  ICBM 
tests.  Over  the  years,  the  Soviets  have  also 
been  upgrading  their  surface-to-air  (SAM) 
bomber  defense  systems— now  presumed  to 
perform  an  ABM  role.  Since  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, the  Soviets  repeatedly  have 
tested  various  types  of  SAM  missiles  in  a 
dlscemable  ABM  mode  at  altitudes  above 
100.000  feet  and  have  deployed  thousands  of 
less  capable  SA-5  missiles  around  Soviet 
cities.  These  illegal  ABM  activities  and  the 
development  of  an  anti-tactical  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  clearly  point  to  a  Soviet  decision 
to  subvert  the  ABM  Treaty  shortly  after 
signing  it. 

Refusals  to  acknowledge  these  Soviet 
treaty  violations  point  to  the  perennial  di- 
lemma of  what  to  do  after  detecting  cheat- 
ing. The  Administration  is  doing  itself  and 
the  country  no  favor  by  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  mounting  evidence  that  the 
SovieU  are  developing  a  capability  which  se- 
riously erodes  strategic  stability  and  will 
soon  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  break  out 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Administration 
should  document  and  publicize  Soviet  ABM 
activities  and  Treaty  violations.  It  should 
accelerate  the  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense 
(BDM)  program.  Unless  Moscow  can  refute 
the  evidence  that  its  radar  and  weapons  pro- 
grams are  not  designed  for  an  ABM  role. 
the  U.S.  should  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Manfred  Hamm. 

Policy  Analyst. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  unclassified  reports,  some  con- 
firmed by  the  White  House,  that  there 
are  numerous  Soviet  SALT  violations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
White  House  policy  guidance  on 
Soviet  SALT  violatioris  dated  August  3 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  several  newspaper  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Arms   Control  Policy.   Compliance  With 

Existing  Agreements;  Salt  and  Nuclear 

Testing 


[Prom  the  White  House.  Aug.  3.  1983] 
Serious  concern  raised  about  Soviet  com- 
pliance  with   existing   agreements.   Senior- 
level     Verification     Committee     reviewing 
broad  range  of  issues. 

Soviets  tested  a  missile  on  February  8, 
May  5,  and  May  31  which  is  different  from 
the  new  type  ICBM  tested  in  October.  1982. 
This  missile  appears  different  from  ICBMs 
currently  deployed. 


We  are  still  evaluating  data  on  the  ICBM 
tests.  Interagency  group  considering  data. 
We  are  concerned  about  consistency  with 
SALT  II  and  of  these  tests  and  certain  ABM 
activity  with  SALT  I. 

We  have  raised  concerns  with  Soviets.  As 
the  President  indicated,  the  information 
they  have  provided  to  date  does  not  satisfy 
our  concerns. 

We  also  have  concerns  about  nuclear  test- 
ing issues  and  are  seeking  to  strengthen  ver- 
ification provisions. 

chemical  and  toxin  weapons  I'YELLOW 
RAIN") 

We  are  convinced  by  detailed,  independ- 
ent and  scientific  analysis  of  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  are  using  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  in  Afghanistan  and  are  involved  in 
their  use  by  Vietnamese  and  Lao  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  violation  of  human  rights, 
international  law  and  existing  arms  control 
agreements. 

Use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  in 
Laos  dates  from  the  mid-1970s,  in  Kampu- 
chea from  1978  and  in  Afghanistan  from 
1979. 

The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  prohibits  use  of 
these  weapons  and  the  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (BWC)  prohib- 
its possession,  as  well  as  use.  of  toxin  weap- 
ons. 

The  United  States,  after  unsuccessful  dip- 
lomatic efforts  with  the  governments  in- 
volved to  halt  the  use  of  these  weapons, 
began  reporting  the  evidence  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  United  Nations  and  publicly. 

Our  objectives  in  continuing  to  draw 
world  attention  to  this  issue  are  to  try  to 
obtain  a  halt  in  these  illegal  activities;  to 
strengthen  and  promote  compliance  with 
existing  international  agreements  on  these 
weapons;  and  to  extend  legal  constraints 
further  by  achieving  an  effective,  compre- 
hensive ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  16, 
1983] 
Soviet  ABM  BREAKOtn 
In  developing  and  supplying  "yellow  rain" 
for  use  against  primitive  Hmong  tribesmen 
and   Afghan   freedom    fighters,   the   Soviet 
Union  treated  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons treaties  with  brazen  contempt.  Now  evi- 
dence is  growing  that  it  has  taken  the  same 
attitude  toward  the  anti-ballistic  missile  lim- 
itations in  the  first  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty. 

The  ABM  limitation  in  SALT-I  is  the 
granddaddy  of  nuclear-arms  control.  Signed 
in  1972  by  President  Richard  Nixon  and 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  it  has  been  cited  as  the 
most  successful  arms-control  agreement  and 
perhaps  the  one  most  central  to  strategic 
weapons  balance  between  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  It  provides  sharp  limitations  on  the 
deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
to  shoot  down  incoming  missile  warheads. 
Each  side  is  allowed  only  one  ABM  system 
with  not  more  than  100  launchers.  Since 
this  means  a  system  can  always  be  saturated 
with  101  warheads,  the  U.S.  has  entirely 
forsaken  its  one  system,  while  the  Soviets 
have  built  an  ABM  around  Moscow  and 
have  been  energetically  upgrading  it  these 
last  few  years. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  however, 
U.S.  intelligence  has  detected  a  new  ABM 
radar  at  Abalakovo.  far  away  from  Moscow 
but  near  fields  of  SS-19.  SS-11  and  SS-18 
intercontinental  missiles.  The  installation, 
larger  than  a  football  field,  has  apparently 
been  under  construction  for  two  years, 
though  detected  only  recently. 
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The  Abalakovo  radar  Is  the  most  clear-cut 
violation  of  the  ABM  treaty  to  date.  The 
treaty  provides  that  large  phased-array 
radars  of  this  type  can  be  deployed  only 
along  the  national  periphery  and  "oriented 
outward,"  so  they  can  be  used  for  early 
warning  systems  but  not  ABM  battle  man- 
agement. The  Abalakovo  radar  Is  located  In 
the  central  U.S.S.R.  about  500  miles  north 
of  Mongolia  and  3,000  miles  from  the  Pacif- 
ic coast. 

Even  more  significantly,  the  Abalakovo 
radto-  Is  not  the  first  but  the  sixth  large 
phased-array  radar  completed  or  under  con- 
struction in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  others 
have  been  known  to  the  U.S.  but  were 
either  arguably  on  the  periphery  or  other- 
wise allowed  under  the  treaty.  Large 
phtLsed-array  radars  are  already  in  oper- 
ation at  Pechora  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Lyaki  In  the  northwest  and  Misheleka  in 
the  far  east.  In  addition.  ABM  radars,  pre- 
sumably permitted  by  the  treaty,  are  Sary- 
shagan  at  the  Soviet's  test  range  in  central 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Pushkino  system  now 
being  constructed  near  Moscow.  The  Abala- 
kovo radar,  which  cannot  be  rationalized 
under  the  treaty,  Is  aimed  over  the  north- 
eastern U.S.S.R.  toward  Alaska,  and  would 
fill  in  the  final  gap  in  an  ABM  radar  net- 
work covering  almost  the  entire  Soviet 
Union. 

All  six  radars  are  practically  identical, 
housed  in  structures  about  500  feet  wide 
and  more  than  100  feet  high  resembling  de- 
capitated pyramids.  They  have  tremendous 
range  and  can  provide  not  only  early  warn- 
ing of  an  attack  but  also  can  help  direct  the 
firing  of  anti-ballistic  missiles  to  bring  down 
the  incoming  missiles.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  said  in  January  1981  that 
the  radars  then  under  construction  "may  be 
designed  to  improve  impact  predictions  and 
target  handling  capabilities  for  ABM  battle 
management."  This  warning  came  even 
before  discovery  of  the  Abalakovo  radar. 

Besides  the  radars,  the  Soviets  also  have 
tested  a  variety  of  surface-to-air  missiles  in 
an  ABM  mode,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  in- 
cluding the  SAM-10  and  SAM-12.  These 
missiles  are  mobile,  which  is  another  treaty 
violation,  and  are  now  In  mass  production. 
Around  Moscow,  the  Soviets  are  deploying 
the  ABM-3  system  of  SHO-4  and  SHO-8 
missiles  along  with  mobile  radars;  more 
than  100  silos  have  been  sighted,  which  may 
be  another  violation  of  the  limits  on  the 
number  of  silos  allowed  by  the  ABM  treaty. 
The  Soviets  have  also  tested  rapidly  reload- 
ing these  silos  in  two  hours,  yet  another  vio- 
lation. 

Last  Friday  Sen.  Steve  Symms  wrote  to 
President  Reagan  that  the  latest  reports 
•suggest  the  existence  of  a  clear-cut  overt 
violation  of  the  ABM  treaty  entailing  as 
many  as  five  key  provisions."  And  the  Aba- 
lakovo violation  adds  urgency  to  the  warn- 
ing Sen.  James  McClure  issued  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  month  that  the  Soviets 
"are  in  fact  already  deploying  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense.  ■ 

Now,  the  ABM  limits  have  never  been  our 
favorite  arms-control  idea.  But  it  certainly 
changes  the  strategic  balance  if  the  Soviets 
build  an  ABM  while  we  abide  by  a  treaty 
outlawing  it.  In  light  of  a  Soviet  ABM,  we 
need  to  think  about  missile  defense  of  our 
own,  and  about  how  to  secure  our  retaliato- 
ry power— probably  with  flocks  of  small  and 
highly  accurate  cruise  missiles  to  fly  under 
these  defenses.  But.  more  broadly,  we  need 
to  spend  less  of  our  time  and  energy  on  ne- 
gotiating treaties  with  people  who  break 
them,  and  more  on  securing  our  own  de- 
fense and  retaliatory  power. 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Aug.  8.  1983] 
Right  Before  Our  Eyes 
There  is  no  longer  much  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  are  developing  an  ABM  defense 
system.  The  latest  indication  comes  from  a 
routine  satellite  scan  of  part  of  Siberia,  du- 
tifully reported  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  In  a  column  quickly  entered 
into  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sen.  James  McClure,  R-Idaho. 

There,  about  500  miles  north  of  the  Mon- 
golian border,  rises  a  tremendous  new  radar 
U.S.  experts  believe  has  the  capability  to  act 
as  an  ABM  battle  management  system.  Arti- 
cle 1  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  treaty  states  that 
"Each  party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  a  defense  of  the  terrritory  of  its 
country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense."  But  so  what?  This  is,  in  Lenin's 
words,  just  one  more  pie  crust  broken. 

For  as  McClure  instructed  his  colleagues. 
Soviet  ABM  battle  management  radars  re- 
portedly now  number  five  or  six.  Coupled 
with  missiles  already  illegally  tested  in  the 
ABM  mode  and  deployed  around  the  coun- 
try, the  Soviets  have  a  pretty  good  jump  on 
a  project  both  they  and  the  U.S.  considered 
well  worth  banning.  In  other  words,  a 
project  well  worth  developing  if  your  adver- 
sary alone  holds  to  the  agreement.  It's  the 
old  story  of  agreements  we  honor  and  they 
don't. 

So  Isn't  it  time  for  the  U.S.  to  raise  some 
of  the  same  complaints  that  attended  Rea- 
gan's "Star  Wars"  speech— arguments  that 
insisted  that  for  one  nation  to  develop  a 
protective  shield  not  employed  by  the  other 
was  to  court  disaster?  The  ABM  system  the 
Soviets  are  busy  developing  clearly  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  the  U.S.  Why  no 
denunciation? 

It  seems  that  the  only  player  allowed  to 
break  the  rules  in  this  treaty-happy  world  is 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  whom  we  now  nego- 
tiate, supposedly  in  good  faith.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sense  that  there  is  some  odd  virtue 
in  seeing  wrongdoing  and  not  making  waves. 
Or  is  it  that  we  have  assumed  the  character- 
istic of  the  child  who  sees  a  phantom  in  the 
night,  and  is  too  scared  to  cry  out,  much  less 
to  act? 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  17.  1983] 
A  "Smoking  Gun"  in  Siberia? 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Disregarding  risks  to  next  year's  election 
campaign.  President  Reagan  has  quietly  sig- 
naled   national    security    adviser    William 
Clark  to  damn  the  torpedoes  and  go  full 
speed  ahead  in  challenging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  explain  apparent  violations  of  nuclear 
treaties  with  the  United  States. 

Not  surprisingly,  Reagan's  admonition 
was  music  to  Clark,  whose  ears  are  finely 
tuned  to  the  question  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  SALT  trea- 
ties. Intimates  say  Clark  has  reluctantly 
concluded  that  evidence  of  a  massive  new 
Soviet  radar- this  one  In  central  Siberia- 
looks  like  'smoking  gun"  evidence  of  Soviet 
cheating  on  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  treaty. 
What  surprised  hard-line  Reaganauts  was 
not  Clark  but  the  fact  that  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  and  Foggy  Bottom's 
Soviet  experts  are  also  convinced  that  the 
long-suspected  smoking  gun  may  now  be  In 
hand.  That  ends  more  than  three  months  of 
high-level  vacillation  on  whether  Reagan 
should  risk  going  to  the  mat  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  SALT  violations.  With  Clark  and 
Shultz— backed  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
CIA— now  agreeing,  only  the  politicians 
warn  the  president  to  go  slow. 


But  warnings  that  taking  the  Kremlin  to 
the  woodshed  could  damage  Reagan's  politi- 
cal prospects  by  putting  confrontation  back 
in  vogue  cut  little  ice  with  the  president. 
What  the  politicians  have  had  in  mind  is 
continuation  of  the  gradual— If  meaning- 
less—warming trend  between  Ronnie  and 
Yuri  to  be  followed  by  a  Reagan-Andropov 
summit  extravajganza  sometime  before  mid- 
year 1984. 

That  would  finally  remove  the  Ghengls 
Khan  cloak  draped  over  Reagan's  shoulders 
In  the  1980  campaign  and  replace  it  with  the 
olive  branch  of  peace.  Reagan  campaign 
strategists  have  been  trying  to  advance  that 
political  scenario  for  months,  led  by  White 
House  deputy  chief  of  staff  Michael  K. 
Deaver. 

The  latest  fact  to  intrude  on  Deaver's 
dream  of  running  Reagan  for  reelection  as 
the  peace  candidate  was  the  discovery  by 
U.S.  spy  satellites  of  a  major  Soviet  radar 
installation  that  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  White  House  was  alerted 
July  15  with  a  cautiously  worded  statement 
from  the  intelligence  community  that  the 
new  radar  base  "appears  to  be  Inconsistent" 
with  the  treaty. 

Far  tougher  language  is  used  at  high 
levels  of  the  State  Department  to  describe 
the  new  radar  base,  which  resembles  five 
others,  including  the  battle-management 
radar  covering  Moscow.  The  Moscow  radar 
is  linked  to  a  missile-defense  system— the 
sole  anti-missile  system  permitted  by  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

At  State,  officials  make  no  pretense  of  un- 
derplaying the  new  radar.  One  top  diplomat 
told  us  that  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  violation  it  represents  is  "pernicious"  or 
something  less.  Except  for  the  missile-de- 
fense system  covering  Moscow,  the  treaty 
permits  only  early-warning  or  tracking 
radars  and  requires  them  to  be  sited  along 
the  "periphery"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  new  Siberian  radar  station  is  aimed  at 
the  Pacific  Coast  facing  Alaska,  nearly  2,000 
miles  away,  not  at  China,  to  the  South.  By 
itself,  that  is  an  airtight  case  of  violating 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

But  the  new  radar  also  happens  to  be  near 
several  sites  of  intercontinental  missiles. 
That  suggests  an  intent  to  harness  it  to  a 
missile  defense  system  to  protect  those  of- 
fensive missiles,  a  violation  that  would  be 
clearly  "pernicious." 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  President's 
top-level  Arms  Control  Policy  Group,  the 
only  interagency  group  he  chairs,  Clark  will 
accept  neither  a  "nyet"  nor  an  undue  delay 
from  Moscow  to  the  American  request  for 
an  emergency  U.S. -Soviet  meeting.  The 
United  States  wants  to  take  up  the  radar 
question  and  other  long-pending  U.S.  suspi- 
cions that  the  Russians  are  building  new  of- 
fensive missiles  ruled  out  by  SALT  II. 

Clark's  impatience  reflects  the  I>resi- 
dent's.  Despite  undercover  planning  for  a 
pre-election  summit.  Reagan  insists  that  the 
unresolved  question  of  Soviet  violations 
must  be  answered,  whatever  the  impact  on 
U.S.-Soviet  cordiality.  So  long  as  Clark  re- 
mains by  his  side,  no  one  is  likely  to  change 
his  mind  that  the  best  1984  politics  is  to  tell 
the  truth  about  Soviet  deceit  and  let  Ameri- 
can voters  make  up  their  own  minds. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  12,  1983] 

United  States  Seeking  Soviet  Parley  on 

Arms  Violation  Issues 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Washington.  Aug.  11.— The  United  States 

has  taken  the  unusual  step  of  asking  the 
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Soviet  Union  for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Joint  arms  control  monitoring  group  to  dis- 
cuss possible  Soviet  violations  of  strategic 
nuclear  arms  treaties,  but  Moscow  has  not 
yet  agreed,  officials  said  today. 

The  officials  said  that  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  read  a  statement  In  late 
July  to  the  Soviet  charge  d'affaires.  Oleg  M. 
Sokolov.  requesting  that  the  monitoring 
group,  which  is  known  as  the  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee,  meet  Aug.  11  to  discuss 
three  Soviet  arms  developments. 

The  committee,  set  up  under  the  1972 
treaties  on  trategic  arms  limitation,  normal- 
ly meets  in  Geneva  in  the  spring  and  fall.  In 
addition  to  observing  the  1972  pact,  the  two 
sides  have  informally  agreed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  a  second  treaty,  signed  in 
1979,  even  though  It  has  not  been  ratified. 

LAST  SFSCIAL  SESSION  IN  19TS 

The  United  States  sought  a  special  session 
to  underscore  concern  over  Soviet  weapons 
developments.  The  last  special  session  was 
requested  in  1975. 

American  officials  said  these  were  the 
three  issues  they  wanted  to  raise: 

Three  tests  of  a  new  three-stage,  solid-fuel 
Intercontinental  missile,  the  PL-5.  that 
many  American  officials  believe  may  violate 
the  1979  arms  treaty. 

The  discovery  this  summer  of  a  battle- 
management  radar  system  In  the  interior  of 
Siberia  in  possible  violation  of  the  1972  anti- 
ballistic  missile  treaty,  which  firblds  build- 
ing such  systems  except  on  a  country's  pe- 
riphery. 

The  possible  deployment  of  the  SS-16 
missile  system  around  Plesetsk.  a  move 
banned  by  the  1979  treaty. 

The  White  House,  in  a  memorandum 
given  to  members  of  the  Senate  on  Aug.  3, 
said  that  the  United  States  had  raised  con- 
cerns with  the  Soviets "  on  these  issues  but 
that  "the  information  they  have  provided  to 
date  does  not  satisfy  our  concerns." 

The  issue  of  possible  Soviet  violations  of 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaties  has  led  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  verification  panel  under 
William  P.  Clark,  the  President's  national 
security  adviser,  and  has  become  a  point  of 
contention  among  Senate  conservatives. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Reagan  on  Aug.  3. 
Senator  James  A.  McClure.  Republican  of 
Idaho,  said  the  conservatives  intended  to 
ask  Vice  President  Bush  in  the  fall  to  con- 
duct a  special  briefing  of  the  entire  Senate 
in  closed  session  as  soon  as  possible." 

Senator  McClure,  who  has  spoken  out  sev- 
eral times  on  these  issues,  said  "the  new 
Soviet  ABM  radar  is  the  most  flagrant 
Soviet  SALT  violation  yet. " 

Under  Article  VI  of  the  1972  antibalistic 
missile  treaty,  each  side  agreed  not  to 
deploy  future  early-warning  radars  "except 
at  locations  along  the  periphery  of  its  na- 
tional territory."  Each  side  has  several  such 
systems. 

SPOTTED  IN  CENTRAL  SIBERIA 

Last  month.  American  reconnaissance  sat- 
ellites spotted  a  radar  system  in  central  Si- 
l>eria.  500  miles  north  of  Mongolia  and  1.900 
miles  from  the  Pacific,  officials  said.  Sena- 
tors were  told  the  transmitter  building  was 
500  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  indicating  a 
large  system. 

The  significance,  officials  said,  is  that  pe- 
ripheral radar  systems  can  give  early  warn- 
ing, but  an  inland  system  could  be  used  to 
operate  the  single  field  of  antiballistic  mis- 
sile defenses  permitted  each  side  and  placed 
by  the  Russians  around  Moscow.  This  would 
upgrade  the  system  beyond  levels  permitted 
by  the  1972  pact. 


Senate  conservative  sources  said  the  new 
radar  was  125  miles  from  a  field  of  offensive 
missiles,  close  enough  to  become  part  of  a 
second  ABM  system,  if  Moscow  chose.  Gov- 
ernment officials  said  the  evidence  was  in- 
sufficient to  draw  such  a  conclusion. 

Lack  of  what  President  Reagan  last  spring 
called  "hard  and  fast  evidence"  has  kept  the 
United  States  from  publicly  charging  Soviet 
violations,  although  the  President  was  suffi- 
ciently concerned  March  31  to  say  there 
were  "increasingly  serious  grounds  for  ques- 
tioning" Soviet  compliance. 

DISPUTE  OVER  A  NEW  MISSILE 

The  key  concern  then  was  a  Soviet  test  on 
Feb.  8  of  the  PL-5  missile.  Previously,  the 
Russians  had  begun  tests  of  a  larger, 
multiwarhead  missile  known  as  the  SSX-24. 
identifying  that  as  the  one  new  interconti- 
nental missile  permitted  under  the  1979 
treaty. 

In  early  March,  an  American  interagency 
panel  concluded  that  the  PL-5  was  a  second 
new  missile  and  thus  a  violation  of  the  1979 
agreement.  After  more  high-level  study. 
President  Reagan  decided  in  late  April  to 
pursue  the  issue  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. 

According  to  American  officials,  the  Rus- 
sians contend  that  the  PL-5  is  a  modernized 
version  of  the  existing  SS-13  missile,  per- 
mitted under  the  1979  agreement.  More 
tests  were  run  on  May  5  and  May  31. 

The  United  States  says  the  PL-5  exceeds 
provisions  of  the  1979  accord  because  It  is 
much  larger  than  the  permitted  modifica- 
tions of  the  SS-13. 

Dissatisfied  with  Soviet  explanations  and 
concerned  about  the  new  radar  system,  the 
United  States  sought  the  special  meeting  of 
the  monitoring  committee  today. 

[From  UPI.  Aug.  1,  1983) 

Washington.— The  State  Department  said 
Friday  the  existence  of  a  new  Soviet  radar 
system  raises  serious  questions  about  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  treaty  limiting  anti-bal- 
listic missile  systems. 

Sen.  James  McClure.  R-Idaho.  wrote 
President  Reagan  that  the  discovery  by  U.S. 
intelligence  of  a  new.  large  radar  installa- 
tion in  central  Siberia  appears  to  be  "the 
most  flagrant  Soviet  violation  yet. " 

Under  the  1972  anti-ballistic  missile 
treaty,  each  side  is  limited  to  a  system  of 
radar  and  anti-missle  weapons  that  guards 
the  national  command  center.  The  United 
States  has  chosen  not  to  build  such  a 
system,  but  the  Soviets  have. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said: 
"The  existence  of  the  radar  does  raise  seri- 
ous questions  with  respect  to  its  consistency 
with  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  United  States 
is  studying  this  question  in  detail.  It  is  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  exchanges  which  of 
necessity  remain  confidential." 

The  new  system,  according  to  reports,  is  in 
central  Sil)eria.  too  far  from  Moscow  to  be 
effective  in  guarding  the  city,  but  near 
enough  to  principal  Soviet  missile  fields  to 
protect  them.  That  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  1972  agreement,  in  which  both  sides 
agreed  to  save  themselves  billions  of  dollars 
by  outlawing  such  systems. 

The  State  Department  spokesman  refused 
to  confirm  the  details  of  the  discovery  be- 
cause of  the  policy  of  not  discussing  intelli- 
gence matters. 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  Aug.  17. 
1983] 

United  States.  U.S.S.R.  Seek  Way  Out  of 
Obsolete  1972  ABM  Treaty 

(By  Thomas  D.  Brandt) 
There  are  signs  in  Washington  and 
Moscow  that  both  superpowers  are  consider- 
ing ways  to  slip  out  of  the  ABM  (anti-ballis- 
tic missile)  treaty  of  1972  as  time,  technolo- 
gy and  new  strategic  thinking  push  the  13- 
year-old  agreement  to  the  edge  of  obsoles- 
cence. 

The  most  obvious  Soviet  signal  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  mammoth  "battle  manage- 
ment radar"  which,  because  of  its  location 
500  miles  north  of  the  Mongolian  border,  is 
thought  by  some  U.S.  analysts  to  have  mili- 
tary value  only  as  an  ABM  coordinator,  and 
thus  to  be  a  treaty  violation. 

The  radar  complex,  with  a  transmitter 
building  nearly  500  feet  long  by  300  feet 
wide,  could  serve  as  part  of  the  existing 
early  warning  system,  but  its  location  in  the 
center  of  the  nation  argues  for  its  use  as  an 
ABM  radar. 

The  ABM  treaty  requires  early  warning 
radars  to  be  near  a  country's  borders,  with 
their  beams  directed  outward. 

On  the  U.S.  side.  President  Reagan  in  his 
"Star  Wars"  speech  of  March  23  called  for 
new  research  on  a  high-technology  ABM 
system.  Research  does  not  violate  the 
treaty,  but  deployment  of  a  system  would. 

The  1972  ABM  treaty  permits  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  deploy  one 
ABM  system  each.  The  U.S.  system  at 
Grand  Forks,  N.D..  was  retired  in  1975.  The 
Soviets  have  a  system  near  Moscow. 

The  administration  is  clearly  looking 
beyond  the  era  of  limits  on  ABM.  This  fits 
into  the  thinking  of  many  conservative 
theorists,  who  for  some  time  have  been 
making  the  case  for  abrogation  on  strategy 
grounds,  bolstered  by  the  argument  that 
technology  now  makes  a  wide-ranging  ABM 
system  feasible  and  affordable. 

Either  side  can  "break  out"  of  the  treaty 
with  six  months'  notice,  though  neither  is 
likely  to  act  that  directly  and  risk  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  against  arms  control.  It  is 
more  likely  that  one  country  will  find  suffi- 
cient treaty  "violations  "  by  the  other  side  to 
justify  moving  on  its  own  toward  an  ABM 
system. 

That  process  is  already  in  full  swing  in  the 
United  Stales,  where  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  R- 
N.C..  in  1982  and  Sen.  James  McClure,  R- 
Idaho,  this  year  accused  the  Soviets  of  ABM 
violatins.  specifically  citing  the  new  radar 
site  that  has  been  under  construction  for 
two  years  and  under  U.S.  satellite  surveil- 
lance. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  a  conservative 
think  tank  in  Washington  with  ties  to  the 
administration,  said  this  month  that  "the 
U.S.  should  abrogate  the  ABM  treaty" 
unless  the  Soviets  can  "refute  the  evidence 
that  its  radar  and  weapons  programs  are  not 
designed  for  an  ABM  role." 

Besides  the  new  radar,  the  Heritage  Foun- 
datin  cited  Soviet  testing  of  surface-to-air 
missiles  "in  a  discernible  ABM  mode  at  alti- 
tudes above  100,000  feet.  .  . 

The  point  is  that  an  Incoming  ICBM 
would  be  virtually  the  only  target  for  a 
SAM  capable  of  striking  at  that  altitude. 

Sen.  Joseph  Biden.  D-Del.,  like  Helms  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  recently  predicted  that  the 
Reagan  administration  would  unilaterally 
withdraw  from  the  ABM  treaty  within  the 
next  several  years  because  of  charges  of 
Soviet  violations. 


"'That  win  be  the  rationale."  he  said 
during  an  August  hearing  on  the  nuclear- 
weapons  freeze.  "'Joe  Biden  thinks  that's 
what  this  administration  has  in  mind." 

Sen.  Paul  Tsongas,  D-Mass.,  a  liberal  critic 
of  the  administration,  followed  Biden  by 
saying  that  Reagan's  call  for  new  "defensive 
technologies,"  as  the  president  called  them, 
was  leading  the  nation  down  the  road  to 
ABM  violations. 

Reagan  hinted  in  his  March  speech  at 
other  reasons  besides  violations  for  breaking 
out  of  the  treaty.  Among  the  most  persua- 
sive is  that  It  would  move  the  superpowers 
away  from  a  strategy  of  deterrence  based  on 
massive  nuclear  retaliation,  sind  more 
toward  a  defensive  policy  of  destroying  in- 
coming warheads. 

"I  call  upon  the  scientific  community  in 
our  country,  those  who  gave  us  nuclear 
weapons,  to  turn  their  great  talents  now  to 
the  cause  of  mankind  and  world  peace,  to 
give  us  the  means  of  rendering  these  nucle- 
ar weapons  Impotent  and  obsolete,"  Reagan 
said  in  that  televised  address  to  the  nation. 

"This  could  pave  the  way  for  arms  control 
measures  to  eliminate  the  weapons  them- 
selves," he  added. 

Despite  the  claims  by  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, McClure  and  others  of  Soviet  ABM 
violations,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
not  openly  accused  Moscow  of  breaking  the 
treaty,  though  last  Friday  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  the  radar  raises  seri- 
ous concerns. 

"The  existence  of  this  radar  does  raise  se- 
rious questions  with  respect  to  its  consisten- 
cy with  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  United 
States  is  discussing  this  question  in  detail." 
said  department  spokesman  John  Hughes. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  22.  1983] 
Snarling  Detente 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.  Sept.  21.— As  Joan  Rivers 
might  say  to  Henry  Kissinger:  "Can  we  talk 
global  strategy?" 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Brezhnev  years, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  on  a  strategic  roll.  As 
U.S.  armed  forces  atrophied,  the  Soviet 
arms  buUdup  continued,  and  what  had  been 
rough  parity  was  tipping  toward  Soviet  su- 
periority. In  this  period.  Moscow  made  four 
far-reaching  decisions: 

(1)  To  take  advantage  of  the  post-Shah 
power  vacuum  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Kremlin  launched  its  first  overt  invasion  of 
a  neight)or  outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
conquest  of  Afghanistan  was  answered  by  a 
U.S.  grain  embargo  that  was  promptly  un- 
dercut by  France.  Canada  and  Argentina;  at 
seemingly  low  cost,  the  Russians  threatened 
Pakistan  and  came  within  striking  distance 
of  thf  world's  oil  lifelines. 

(2)  To  achieve  military  superiority  over 
NATO,  the  Russians  Installed  SS-20  missiles 
capable  of  leveling  Europe's  cities  in  a 
stroke.  That  effectively  upset  what  had 
been  the  balance  of  power  for  a  generation. 

(3)  To  guarantee  its  superiority  in  inter- 
continental missiles.  Moscow  decided  then 
to  cheat  on  the  1972  antiballistic  missile 
treaty,  which  limited  missile  defenses  to  a 
single  national  command  center.  Our  intelli- 
gence recently  spotted  a  major  radar  instal- 
lation near  ICBM  sites  in  Siberia,  aimed  at 
Alaska  and  the  U.S.  coast;  by  tying  this  and 
other  anti-missile  radars  into  the  battle- 
management  ABM  system  in  Moscow,  the 
Russians  make  themselves  less  vulnerable  to 
retaliation  from  a  first  strike  at  the  U.S. 
They  refuse  to  meet  to  discuss  our  objec- 
tions to  the  new  radars. 


(4)  To  further  the  Communist  penetration 
of  Central  America,  Brezhnev  ordered  guer- 
rilla cadres  in  El  Salvador,  supplied  through 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  to  commence  their  of- 
fensive. 

As  Andropov  took  charge,  Moscow's  stra- 
tegic roll  ran  out  of  luck.  The  record  of 
power  balances  since  1982  looks  like  this: 

(1)  For  the  first  time,  the  Kremlin  is  faced 
with  five— count  'em,  five  anti-Communist 
Insurgencies.  Guerrilla  forces  supplied  by 
the  West  or  China  are  overthrowing  or  se- 
verely harassing  Soviet  puppet  regimes  in 
Angola.  Cambodia,  Mozambique.  Nicaragua 
and  Afghanistan.  The  Afghanistans  alone 
have  tied  down  110,000  Soviet  troops  in  a 
bloody  occupation  that  drains  Soviet  re- 
sources. 

(2)  The  thrust  into  El  Salvador  has  been 
blunted  by  the  U.S.  readiness  to  arm  and 
train  local  government  forces  and  to  put  In- 
ternal pressure  on  Nicaragua.  As  a  result, 
"dialogue  toward  power-sharing"  is  now 
seen  by  more  Americans  as  a  grab  for  power 
without  elections,  and  is  resisted. 

(3)  In  Europe,  the  Imbalance  of  power 
caused  by  the  SS-20's  is  being  rectified:  by 
year's  end,  our  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles 
will  be  in  place. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Andropov  in  most  of  his  first 
year  could  claim  only  the  pacification  of 
Poland  without  U.S.  sanctions  and  the  suc- 
cessful stonewalling  of  the  stolen  ABM  ad- 
vantage. 

In  recent  months,  the  new  Soviet  leader 
has  acted  boldly  to  reestablish  Soviet  strate- 
gic momentum: 

(1)  He  supplied  Libya's  invasion  of  neigh- 
boring Chad,  thereby  threatening  the 
Sudan  and  all  of  Central  Africa.  Egypt 
shrugged;  the  U.S.  did  an  Alphonse-Gaston 
routine  with  France,  which  finally  did  its 
duty  in  its  "sphere. "  The  outcome  is  uncer- 
tain, but  Mr.  Andropov  has  more  patience 
than  Mr.  Mitterrand. 

(2)  He  ordered  his  client.  Syria,  to  activate 
P.L.O.  and  Druse  fighters  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Lebanon.  (In  the  Mideast, 
even  the  surrogates  have  surrogates.)  Twice 
removed,  he  can  now  order  the  launching  of 
Soviet-supplied  missiles  against  the  U.S.S. 
New  Jersey,  and  pose  as  a  moralist  con- 
demning the  U.S.  for  causing  civilian  casual- 
ties near  guerrilla  batteries. 

(3)  He  and  his  military  shot  down  the  ci- 
vilian airliner  that  came  near  the  testing  of 
his  new  P]>5  missile,  the  SALT  violator. 
This  loses  popularity  contests  but  strikes 
fear  abroad  and  stirs  xenophobic  fervor  at 
home. 

President  Reagan's  reaction  to  the  Andro- 
pov challenge  has  been  to  lay  down  the  doc- 
trine of  snarling  detente:  "no  vengence" 
means  "no  linkage."  To  the  amazed  delight 
of  doves,  and  at  the  top  of  his  moral  lungs, 
Mr.  Reagan  has  foolishly  decoupled  Soviet 
behavior  from  arms  talks  of  economic  retal- 
iation. 

Wearing  a  serious  expression  is  not  an  ex- 
pression of  seriousness.  Mr.  Reagan's  snarl- 
ing detente  will  probably  encourage  Mr. 
Andropov  to  continue  his  pressure.  Berlin  is 
always  a  good  place  to  test  Western  will;  Ja- 
maica is  again  vulnerable;  an  "analogous" 
response  to  the  placement  of  our  missiles  in 
Europe  would  be  the  landing  of  Soviet  Bear 
bombers  in  Cuba  with  nuclear  missiles. 

We  can  hope  that  Mr.  Reagan  would  meet 
such  tests  with  resolve.  The  tragedy  of  his 
strategy,  however,  is  this:  His  stentorian  re- 
straint invites  dangerous  tests  that  could  be 
averted  now  by  the  quiet,  measured  applica- 
tion of  strength. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printe<i  in 
the  Record  material  in  connection 
with  Soviet  arms  control  violations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  or<iered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Violations  op  SALT  II 

SS-18  Rapid  reload  and  refire:  covert  de- 
ployment of  100  to  200  SS-16S  at  Plesetsk 
test  range;  AS-3  kangaroo  long  range  ASM 
on  100  TU-95  Bear  bombers:  new  long  range 
ASM  on  Bears:  deployment  of  long  range 
ASMs  on  Backfire  bombers;  almost  total 
(95-100%)  encryption  of  telemetry:  ICBM— 
SS-18  Mod  X;  PL-4  (SS-X-24);  PL-5  (SS-X- 
25):  SLCM-  SS-NX-19:  SLBM— SS-NX-20; 
IRBM/ICBM— SS-20:  2  new  ICBMs  in  de- 
velopment tests  (SS-X-24,  SS-X-25);  in- 
creased and  large  scale  strategic  camou- 
flage, concealment,  deception. 

Soviet  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty  Violations  and  Circum- 
ventions 

Soviet  SAM  testing  In  ABM  Mode— SAM- 
5.  SAM-10.  SAM-12;  deployment  of  6  ABM 
battle  management  radars;  deployment  of 
one  ABM  battle-management  radar  In  inte- 
rior USSR  not  facing  outward.  ABM  camou- 
flage and  concealment;  falsification  of  ABM 
deactivation:  use  of  new  test  range  without 
prior  notification:  development  of  a  rapidly 
deployable.  mobile  ABM:  testing  of  rapid 
refire  ABM;  deployment  of  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense;  deployment  of  more  than  100 
ABM  launchers  around  Moscow. 

Soviet  SALT  I  Violations  and 
Circumventions 

Interim  agreement: 

Deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19  ICBM  as 
the  replacement  of  the  light  SS-11;  failure 
to  deactivate  old  ICBMs  on  time,  and  con- 
tinuous falsification  of  official  deactivation 
reports;  bringing  back  ICBM  equipment  to 
deactivated  ICBM  complexes;  keeping  18 
SS-9  ICBMs  at  an  ICBM  test  range  illegally 
operational;  Soviet  deployment  of  "IIIX" 
silos  with  a  configuration  too  similar  to  a 
missile-launch  silo;  increased  use  of  deliber- 
ate camouflage,  concealment,  and  decep- 
tion; encryption  of  missile  telemetry;  cam- 
ouflage of  ICBM  testing,  production,  de- 
ployment; concealment  of  SLBM  submarine 
construction,  berthing,  dummy  subs,  con- 
struction of  berthing  tunnels;  constructing 
over  68  strategic  submarines,  when  only  62 
were  allowed;  violation  of  Brezhnev's  pledge 
not  to  build  mobile  ICBMs;  deploying  SS-11 
ICBMs  at  SS-4  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile (MRBM)  sites;  keeping  about  1,300  to 
several  thousand  old  ICBMs  stockpiled  for 
both  covert  soft  launch  and  rapid  reload  of 
silos  for  refire. 

Soviet  Violations 
threshold  test  ban  treaty  h974) 
Over  15  Soviet  tests  above  150  kilotons  (2 
with  lowest  possible  yield  above  150  and  one 
with  reported  yield  of  600  kilotons). 

LIMITED  TEST  BAN  TREATY  119631 

Over  30  unambiguous  Soviet  ventlngs  of 
radioactive  debris. 

Soviet  Violations  of  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Cuba  Agreement 
Soviet  offensive  capabilities  deployed  to 
Cuba— combat  brigade;  Golf  and  Echo  class 
nuclear    submarines:    Cienfuegos    strategic 
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submarine  base  with  nuclear  warhead  stor- 
age facility;  nuclear  delivery  capable  air- 
craft. Mlg-23/27,  Bear-TU-95  D.P  (TU-142. 
with  operable  bombays);  military  communi- 
cations center. 

Use  of  Cuba  as  revolutionary  base— train- 
ing terrorists  and  revolutionary  forces; 
equipment  supply  to  revolutionary  forces; 
DGI  4th  largest  intelligence  organization. 
Probable  BW/CW  facility. 

SoviiT  Violations  or  Geneva  Protocol  and 
Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Conven- 
tion 

BW  manufacture  and  storage  at  Sverd- 
lovsk and  Zagorsk;  8  other  suspect  produc- 
tion and  storage  facilities;  expansion  of  BW 
facilities  after  1972  and  1975.  continuing 
today;  CW  and  toxin  weapons  employment 
and  assistance  to  satellites.  Kampuchea. 
Laos.  Afghanistan.  Toxin  assassination 
weapons. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  14.  1983.  President  Reagan 
made  a  very  important  statement. 
President  Reagan  was  asked  publicly  if 
the  Soviet  Union  was  violating  the 
1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
which  ended  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
President  Reagan  answered: 

•  •  •  That  agreement  has  been  abrogated 
many  times  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
in  the  bringing  of  what  can  only  be  consid- 
ered offensive  weapons,  not  defensive,  there 
•  •  • 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second 
time  that  President  Reagan  has  ac- 
cused the  Soviets  of  violating  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  previously  accused  the 
Soviets  of  violating  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  on  national 
television  in  June  1982.  In  addition, 
CIA  Director  Casey,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Ikl6.  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  all  also 
accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the 
Kennedy-Khrtishchev  agreement 

ending  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

The  significance  of  these  authorita- 
tive, official  U.S.  accusations  is  very 
great.  They  reinforce  the  importance 
of  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  Soviet 
noncompliance  with  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  agreements. 

Moreover,  if  the  Soviets  actually  are 
violating  the  very  agreement  that 
brought  the  world  peace  after  the 
most  serious  nuclear  war  crisis  ever  in 
world  history,  then  this  fact  has  enor- 
mous implications  for  our  defense 
budget  and  arms  control  proposals.  It 
also  suggests  the  need  for  sanctions 
against  the  Soviets  for  their  recent 
massacre  of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  747 
passenger  airplane. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  actions 
which  violate  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  are  illustrated  on 
the  explanation  displayed. 

Mr.  President,  I  finally  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  analysis  of  evidence  of 
Soviet  violation  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  signed  in  1974.  and  put 
into  effect  by  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  1976. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Soviet  Violations  of  the  Threshold  Test 

Ban  Treaty 
Defense  Department  tmalysls  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union  is  flagrantly  vio- 
lating the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBT)  limit  of  150  kilotons  put  into  effect 
in  March  of  1976.  Both  the  chart  and  analy- 
sis are  unclassified,  according  to  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

There  have  been  14  Soviet  underground 
nuclear  weapons  tests  since  1978  which  are 
estimated  to  be  above  the  150-kiloton  limit. 
There  is  95  percent  confidence  thai  several 
tests  have  been  250  kilotons  or  above. 

In  addition.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  has 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  during  the  week  of 
June  16.  the  Soviet  Union  tested  another 
nuclear  weapon  about  "double"  the  150-kilo- 
ton limit— approximately  300  kilotons.  This 
is  a  15th  Soviet  test  violation. 

The  Defense  Department  chart  which  I 
released  in  June  1983  indicates  that  since 
1978.  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  at 
least  five  tests  at  the  300-kiloton  level  or 
higher— a  factor  of  twice  that  allowed  by 
TTBT. 

The  U.S.  has  given  the  Soviet  Union  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt  in  TTBT  compliance, 
even  going  so  far  to  change  our  methodolo- 
gy more  than  two  times  in  the  Soviets' 
favor.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  continue  to 
violate  TTBT. 

The  vertical  axis  of  the  chart  is  labeled 
"The  Sliding  Rulers."  showing  how  the  U.S. 
has  changed  it  methodology  twice.  The  hor- 
izontal bars  represent  the  150-kiloton 
thresholds,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Rich- 
ter  Scale. 

The  lowest  bar  represents  the  150-kiloton 
threshold  for  U.S.  underground  nuclear 
tests  at  the  Nevada  test  site.  The  upper  two 
bars  represent  Soviet  150-kiloton  thresh- 
olds, as  revised  upwards  by  the  U.S.  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Soviets. 

Each  dot  on  the  chart  represents  a  Soviet 
test  of  a  nuclear  weapon  at  the  Shagan 
River  Test  Area.  Por  instance,  the  chart  in- 
dicates the  results  for  four  nuclear  tests  at 
the  site  in  1976. 

Senator  Helms  showed  this  Defense  De- 
partment chart  and  analysis  to  the  Senate 
Poreign  Relations  Committee  during  its 
arms  control  resolution  markup  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1983.  This  chart  and  analysis  strong- 
ly support  the  statements  made  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er, and  other  White  House  and  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  spokesmen  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  objection  to  the 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  am  advised 
that  the  committee  might  accept  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  by  the  majority.  We  are 
checking  now  with  the  minority  to  see 
whether  there  is  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Senator  Pell 
might  have  some  reservations  about  it, 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  in  touch  with 
him.  For  the  moment,  it  would  be  sat- 
isfactory with  us  to  set  this  amend- 
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is 


ment    aside 
agreeable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  do 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  inter- 
view on  this  subject  by  Mr.  John  Rees, 
in  The  Review  of  the  News,  with  my 
distinguished  senior  coUeasrue  from 
Idaho,  Senator  Jim  McClure,  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record.  This  interview, 
revealing  Soviet  cheating  in  arms  con- 
trol pacts,  was  conducted  by  John 
Rees  and  was  published  in  the  Review 
of  the  News  on  August  17,  1983.  I 
strongly  agree  with  all  of  the  points 
Senator  McClure  makes  regarding  the 
dangers  to  our  national  security  of 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  treaties.  I.  myself,  have 
taken  a  lead  in  the  Senate  in  pointing 
out  some  of  the  Soviets  arms  control 
treaty  violations,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  an  appropriate 
bill  requiring  the  President  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Review  of  The  News,  Aug.  17. 
1983] 

CoNsStvATivE  U.S.  Senator  James  A. 
McClure:  An  Exclusive  Interview  On 
Soviet  Cheating  in  Arms  Pacts  Reveals 
Why  We  Dare  Not  Agree  to  Any  Preeze 

(By  John  Rees) 
The  central  problem  in  arms-control  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets,  says  Republican 
Senator  Jim  McClure  of  Idaho,  "is  not  the 
weapons  .  .  .  but  Marxism-Leninism,  their 
ideology."  which  commits  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  aggressive  expansionism  and  a  quest  for 
power.  A  staunch  Conservative  serving  on 
the  Appropriations  and  Rules  Committees, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  Senator  McClure  recently  initi- 
ated a  letter  from  34  Republican  Senators 
to  the  President  cautioning  him  not  to  be 
stampeded  by  domestic  political  consider- 
ations into  a  "quick"  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous arms-control  treaty  with  the  Soviets. 
Q.  Senator,  how  do  the  Soviets  view  trea- 
ties they  sign  with  us? 

A.  There  is  a  famous  quotation  from 
Lenin:  "Promises,  like  pie  crusts,  are  leaven 
to  be  broken."  Since  1917.  the  Soviets  have 
violated  nearly  all  the  treaties  they  have 
signed,  in  addition  to  violating  all  the  arms- 
control  agreements  to  which  they  have 
agreed. 

Many  of  the  treaties  the  Soviets  have  vio- 
lated since  1917  have  been  non-aggression 
pacts— pledges  by  the  Soviet  Government 
not  to  invade  neighbors  such  as  Pinland. 
Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and 
even  Afghanistan.  All  those  countries  have 
had  non-aggression  pacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  one  time  or  another,  and  all  have 
been  violated. 

Q.  These  were  weak,  non-threatening, 
neighboring  states.  Wouldn't  treaties  with 
another  great  power  over  arms  control  and 
national  security  be  more  strictly  followed 
as  being  in  Soviet  Interest? 


A.  You  would  think  so,  but  that  has  not 
been  the  case. 

Q.  What  about  the  famous  'joint  state- 
ment" produced  in  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion by  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State,  the  C.I.A.,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  which  termed  the  Soviet  treaty  record 
regarding  arms  control  as  "good"? 

A.  There  was  a  "white  paper "  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  February  1978  that  char- 
acterized the  Soviet  record  on  arms-control 
compliance  as  generally  good.  The  definitive 
answer  to  this  was  provided  by  now-Ambas- 
sador  Paul  Nitze.  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
July  of  1979  on  the  SALT  II  treaty.  He  was 
asked  this  very  same  question  and  replied 
that  "whenever  we  questioned  them  about 
any  of  their  behavior,  we  always  acquiesced 
to  their  position."  That  is,  we  allow  the  So- 
viets to  violate  the  arms-control  treaties, 
and  then  we  call  it  "compliance." 

Q.  Will  you  review  some  of  the  key  viola- 
tions? 

A.  There  are  seven  militarily  significant 
classes  of  Soviet  violations  of  arms-control 
agreements.  These  are: 

The  deployment  of  the  SS-19  heavy 
I.C.B.M.  which  violated  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement. 

The  Soviet  stockpiling  of  I.C.B.M.s.  which 
violates  all  of  the  SALT  II  treaty's  ceilings, 
and  the  development  of  the  rapid-refire  ca- 
pability of  Soviet  missile  launchers  which  is 
part  of  that. 

The  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests 
of  high  yield  which  violate  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  A.B.M.  treaty  violations  which  en- 
compass A.B.M.  mode  tests  and  mobile 
A.B.M.  components  as  well  as  illegal  battle- 
management  radars. 

The  biological-warfare  violations  and  the 
chemical-warfare  treaty  violations. 

The  violations  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  of  1962. 

The  recent  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT 
II  treaty,  especially  their  testing  of  a  second 
new  type  I.C.B.M.  when  only  one  new  type 
is  allowed. 

Q.  And  of  course  SALT  II  couldn't  even  be 
ratified  in  a  Democratic-controlled  Senate 
under  a  Democratic  President.  Candidate 
Reagan  denounced  SALT  II.  but  then  as 
President  said  the  U.S.  would  abide  by  it 
anyway.  What  rationale  has  been  offered 
for  this,  and  what  effect  is  it  having  on 
modernization  of  U.S.  defenses? 

A.  The  Reagan  Administration  policy  is 
characterized  as  a  "no  undercut  interim  ad- 
herence policy."  This  means  that  the  U.S. 
will  not  undercut  SALT  II  so  long  as  the  So- 
viets show  equal  restraint.  But  my  colleague 
from  Idaho.  Senator  Steven  Symms.  has 
been  able  to  pinpoint  nine  ways  in  which 
the  SALT  II  treaty  has  impinged  upon  U.S. 
strategic  weapons  deployments  and  plans. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  Senators,  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  of  an  unratified 
SALT  II  is  inconsistent  with  both  Section  33 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
and  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  provides  that  the  Senate  must 
advise  and  consent  before  the  ratification  of 
any  treaty.  Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  says  there  are  only 
two  ways  to  oblige  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  an  arms-control  agreement: 
one.  through  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  Constitution;  and  two.  through  further 
affirmative  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  the  SALT  II  treaty's  "inter- 
im adherence,  no  undercut"  policy,  we  have 
become  In  effect    "obliged "  to  adhere.  In 


fa.ct,  we  have  precisely  adhered  to  all  of  the 
provisions  of  SALT  II  without  either  the 
constitutional  treaty-making  powers  of  the 
Senate  or  further  affirmative  legislation. 
And  so  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the 
Administration's  policy,  with  respect  to 
compliance  with  SALT  11.  is  non-constitu- 
tional, unconstitutional,  and  illegal. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  Soviet  mis- 
sile tests  during  1982-1983  and  their  rela- 
tion to  existing  formal  or  informal  arms 
agreements? 

A.  According  to  unclassified  sources,  all  of 
the  Soviet  missile  tests  since  1974  have  had 
a  high  degree  of  encryption  in  their  elec- 
tronic telemetry  signals.  These  are  signals 
broadcast  back  to  earth  which  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  performance  of  the  missile 
during  a  test. 

But  the  SALT  II  treaty  says  there  cannot 
be  deliberate  interference  in  the  "national 
technical  means  of  verification."  The  SALT 
II  treaty  says  that  the  United  States  must 
be  able  to  tell  eight  different  characteristics 
of  Soviet  missiles,  all  of  which  require  te- 
lemetry to  determine.  So.  with  high  levels  of 
encryption,  such  as  we've  seen  in  all  Soviet 
missile  testing  since  1974,  it's  possible  to  say 
that  the  Soviets  are  violating  the  Article  15 
provisions  on  encryption  and  non-interfer- 
ence with  "N.T.M."— the  National  Technical 
Means. 

Q.  Roughly  how  much  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile telemetry  data  is  encrypted? 

A.  According  to  press  reports,  the  percent- 
ages have  been  increasing  from  80  percent 
to  90  percent  to  98  percent  .  .  .  and  now  to 
100  percent  in  some  of  the  recent  tests  of 
new  Soviet  I.C.B.M.s. 

Q.  What  about  Soviet  deceptions  and  cir- 
cumventions? 

A.  The  Soviets  often  engage  in  deception 
in  their  negotiations  of  arms-control  trea- 
ties. They  seek  ambiguous  provisions  that 
don't  constrain  any  of  their  strategic-weap- 
ons development  programs.  They  then  go  to 
the  limit  of  those  provisions  and  test  our  re- 
action. If  the  United  States  does  not  react, 
they  they  go  beyond  those  limits.  They  also 
exploit  all  the  loopholes  that  are  not  cov- 
ered by  specific  provisions. 

In  sum.  the  Soviets  engage  in  negotiating 
deception;  operational  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception;  and,  outright  viola- 
tions if  they  can  get  away  with  it— and  they 
have! 
Q.  Give  us  some  specific  examples. 
A.  In  the  case  of  the  Backfire  bomber, 
they  engaged  in  both  negotiating  deception 
and  operational  concealment.  In  the  case  of 
the  SS-20  mobile  missile,  there  is  a  massive 
program  of  camouflage,  concealment,  and 
deception.  The  Soviets  presented  the  SS-20 
as  an  ""intermediate-range"  missile  and  ne- 
gotiated deceptively  to  exclude  it  from 
SALT  II. 

Q.  Senator,  without  getting  into  classified 
specifics,  how  good  are  America's  technical- 
surveillance  methods  at  discovering  Soviet 
military  developments? 

A.  The  best  answer  to  that  question  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  1960s  the  United  States 
intelligence  community  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  number  of  Soviet  1.C.B.M.S  being 
deployed,  the  number  of  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (S.L.B.M.s)  being 
deployed,  and  the  number  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic bombers.  At  the  same  time,  we  underes- 
timated Soviet  military  spending  by  a  factor 
of  100  percent. 

These  tendencies  of  U.S.  intelligence  to 
underestimate  continued  into  the  1970s  and 
the  era  of  detente  and  SALT.  They  were  ac- 
centuated as  errors  by  another  tendency 


that  was  also  contradictory— the  tendency 
to  over-estimate  the  constraints  that  SALT 
I  and  SALT  II  would  put  upon  Moscow. 

So  during  the  1970s  we  had  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  underestimates  of  Soviet  military 
spending  and  of  the  nature  and  quanity  of 
their  strategic  hardware,  with  overestimates 
of  the  constraining  power  of  the  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II  arms-control  agreements  and 
dfetente.  I  feel  that  this  country  has  a  very 
bad  record  in  the  business  of  detecting  and 
estimating  Soviet  military  programs. 

Q.  From  what  you've  said.  I  get  the  feel- 
ing that  no  Administration.  Including  this 
one,  has  been  willing  officially  to  tell  the 
American  people  about  the  extent  of  Soviet 
armstreaty  violations.  Is  there  a  valid 
reason  for  this,  such  as  protection  of  strate- 
gic intelligence  methods  and  information? 

A.  In  my  view,  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States  has  been  inhibited  in  challenging 
Soviet  arms-control  treaty  violations  are 
threefold: 

First,  the  strategic  balance  has  shifted 
against  the  United  States  since  the  early 
1970s.  This  has  been  used  to  make  it  seem 
dangerous,  even  crisis  provoking,  actually  to 
confront  the  Soviets  with  a  major  violation 
of  the  arms-control  treaties. 

Second,  we  have  a  dominant  school  of 
strategic  doctrine  in  our  country  based  upon 
the  concept  of  "Mutural  Assured  Destruc- 
tion," appropriately  called  M.A.D.  This  con- 
cept involves  what  is  called  minimum  deter- 
rence. Any  advantages  the  Soviets  may 
derive  from  violating  an  arms-control  treaty 
are  considered  irrelevant.  They  have  no 
strategic  significance,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominant view  in  the  American  national-se- 
curity community. 

Third,  and  perhaps  the  most  significant 
reason  why  we've  had  inhibitions.  Is  that 
current  negotiations  for  future  treaties  are 
held  hostage  to  enforcement  of  past  and  ex- 
isting treaties. 
Q.  Will  you  expand  on  that  last  concept? 
A.  It  means  that  if  the  United  States  were 
ever  to  accuse  the  Soviets  of  violating  an  ex- 
isting or  past  treaty  at  the  highest  level  in 
the  nuclear  area,  this  might  jeopardize  the 
continuation  of  negotiations  for  a  future 
treaty. 

Q.  But  hasn't  the  President  said  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  some  of  those  treaties; 
for  example  with  regard  to  the  ""yellow 
rain"  chemical  and  biological  issue? 

A.  President  Reagan  and  his  Administra- 
tion have  directly  accused  the  Soviets  of  vio- 
lating the  Biological  Warfare  Convention  of 
1972,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Protocol  of 
1925,  and  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agree- 
ment of  1962.  He  has  indirectly  accused  the 
Soviets  of  violating  two  additional  treaties— 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974  and 
the  SALT  II  treaty. 

Q.  Fairly  recently  a  campaign  was 
launched  against  U.S.  development  of  space- 
based  defenses  on  the  line  that  we  would  be 
violating  some  treaty  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space.  If.  as  has  been  reported,  the 
Soviets  already  are  the  only  country  with  an 
operational  Anti-Satellite  weapon,  should 
we  stick  to  a  treaty  which  has  already  been 
broken  by  the  other  side? 

A.  The  Outer  Space  Treaty,  signed  in 
1967.  prohibits  nuclear  weapons  in  space. 
The  Soviets  have  not  directly  violated  this 
ban.  What  they  have  done  is  to  circumvent 
the  treaty  by  developing  a  fractional  orbital 
bombardment  missile  which  gives  them  the 
ability  to  put  a  nuclear  weapon  into  space 
and  achieve  a  partial  orbit  at  any  time. 
Therefore,  a  non-nuclear  anti-satellite 
weapon  in  space,  such  as  the  Soviets  have 
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had  operational  since  1971.  doesn't  violate 
that  treaty,  it  goes  around  the  treaty. 

Q.  Didn't  the  previous  Administration  try 
for  a  treaty  to  ban  any  anti-satellite  weap- 
ons? 

A.  Yes.  The  United  States  negotiated  with 
the  Soviets  In  1977  and  1978  for  an  antl-sat- 
elllte  weapons  treaty.  These  negotiations 
were  suspended  in  1979.  however,  because  of 
Soviet  contempt  for  American  attempts  to 
get  them  to  dismantle  their  existing  oper- 
ational non-nuclear  anti-satellite  weapon  in 
exchange  for  a  promise  by  the  United 
States  not  to  develop  and  deploy  one  of  its 
own. 

It's  clear  from  past  negotiations  that  we 
have  no  leverage  with  the  Soviets  in  that 
kind  of  weapons  constraint  unless  we  devel- 
op, lest,  and  deploy  our  own  anti-satellite 
weapon.  We  are  doing  so  today  despite  the 
urglngs  of  Liberals  ■  that  we  suspend  uni- 
laterally our  weapons  program  and  continue 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  after  they 
have  already  laughed  us  out  of  the  negotiat- 
ing room. 

Q.  How  do  the  Soviet  military  chiefs  view 
the  arms-control  and  treaty  process?  Do 
they  see  it  as  a  way  of  achieving  equality 
and  maintaining  that  as  a  status  quo.  or 
have  they  something  else  in  mind. 

A.  We  have  direct  evidence  about  the 
views  of  Soviet  military  leaders  on  the  arms- 
control  process.  Some  of  that  information 
unfortunately  is  still  highly  classified.  But 
there  is  sufficient  unclassified  information, 
which  I  have  reviewed,  for  me  to  conclude 
that  they  view  the  arms-control  process  as 
an  instrument  of  political  and  military  com- 
petition between  Communism  and  Capital- 
ism. They  do  not  believe  that  they  have 
equality  with  the  United  States;  far  from  it. 
They  believe  that  through  arms-control  ne- 
gotiations they  have  achieved  important 
strategic  advantages  and  superiority. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  of  the  unclassi- 
fied evidence? 

A.  First  of  all.  the  Soviet  General  Staff 
considers  the  arms-control  process,  and  the 
whole  range  of  diplomacy,  part  of  the  tac- 
tics of  war.  In  the  Soviet  General  Staff  jour- 
nal. Military  Thought,  they  said  in  1971. 
before  the  signing  of  the  SALT  I  treaty, 
that  a  nations  diplomatic  activity  becomes 
a  part  of  those  nonmilltary  means  of  policy 
implementation  which  .  .  .  are  contained 
within  the  concept  of  the  content  of  war." 

Furthermore,  we  have  evidence  that  in 
1972  Brezhnev  and  his  military  leaders  were 
consciously  negotiating  to  protect  the 
Soviet  SS-19  heavy  I.C.B.M.  from  constraint 
in  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  Article 
II.  knowing  full  well  that  the  United  States 
was  signing  this  article  believing  that  heavy 
missiles  such  as  the  SS-19  were  prohibited. 
But  Brezhnev  and  his  military  staff  knew 
that  the  SS-19  would  go  forward  and  that, 
because  of  their  successful  concealment,  the 
United  States  did  not  even  know  the  SS-19 
missile  program  existed,  let  alone  how  far 
advanced  or  how  heavy  it  was.  Brezhnev, 
the  Politburo,  and  the  Soviet  military  knew 
the  United  States  was  signing  Article  II  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  within  a  very 
short  period  Moscow  would  reveal  it  had 
this  new  missile  which  violated  that  provi- 
sion of  the  treaty. 

Q.  The  deception  decision  obviously  came 
from  the  top  levels  of  the  Soviet  leadership? 
A.  Yes.  It  shows  the  pattern  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' deliberate  negotiating  deception,  amd 
the  deliberate  intent  of  the  U.S.S.R.s  top- 
level  political  and  military  leadership  both 
to  violate  arms  treaties  and  to  use  the  arms- 
control  process  as  a  means  of  achieving  stra- 
tegic and  military  advantages. 


Q.  SALT  II  negotiator  Paul  Warnke  and 
former  C.l.A.  Director  William  Colby  main- 
tain that  it  is  irrelevant  whether  the  Soviets 
have  adhered  to  past  treaties,  on  the 
grounds  that  all  that  matters  Is  whether  we 
can  monitor  their  compliance  with  current 
treaties.  Will  you  comment? 

A.  First,  that's  a  good  example  of  the 
"minimum  deterrence  "  philosophy  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  When  we  have  former  high 
officials  like  Colby  and  Warnke  telling  the 
public  that  any  advantages  the  Soviets 
achieve  from  violations  are  Irrelevant  and 
strategically  insignificant,  it  inhibits  any 
challenging  of  Soviet  violations. 

Second,  it  exploits  the  popular  misconcep- 
tion of  what  is  entailed  in  verification.  The 
technical  aspects,  such  as  the  collection  of 
intelligence  evidence,  are  what  most  people 
talk  about  when  they  discuss  verification. 
But  there  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  ne- 
glected aspect  to  verification  that  very  few 
pay  much  attention  to.  That  is.  what  to  do 
after  a  potential  violation  is  detected? 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  decision  of  our  political 
leaders? 

A.  Exactly.  It's  a  political  decision  wheth- 
er to  challenge  and  enforce  an  arms-control 
treaty.  And  that's  a  much  more  difficult  and 
complex  aspect  of  verification  that  is  usual- 
ly ignored. 

Some  22  years  ago  Fred  Ikie.  who  is  now 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  pub- 
lished a  major  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  en- 
titled "After  Detection  What?  "  I  put  that 
article  Into  the  Congressional  Record  re- 
cently as  a  policy  document  with  immediate 
relevance  because  this  question  has  not 
been  grappled  with  in  the  intervening  years. 
Q.  What  are  the  keys  to  enforcement? 
A.  The  two  essential  reasons  for  challeng- 
ing breaches  and  enforcing  arms-control 
treaties  are  the  effect  that  has  on  commit- 
ment for  an  increased  defense  budget,  and 
on  the  recognition  that  we  may  need  to  be 
prepared  for  an  arms  race  at  any  time  and 
on  any  level  of  armaments. 

Q.  What  about  the  ongoing  U.S.  Soviet 
strategic  and  theater  nuclear-weapons  nego- 
tiations? 

A.  I've  had  information  from  the  Reagan 
Administration  that  concedes  that  there  are 
already  Soviet  compliance  and  U.S.  verifica- 
tion problems  of  enormous  significance  with 
SALT  II.  I  have  been  told  that  in  Geneva 
today  the  results  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Re- 
duction Talks  (S.T.A.R.T.)  and  the  Interme- 
diate-range Nuclear  Forces  talks  (I.N.F.). 
both  aimed  toward  treaties,  will  not  have 
any  significant  advantages  over  SALT  II  in 
the  area  of  verification.  If  that  turns  out  to 
be  the  case,  then  these  two  potential  agree- 
ments. S.T.A.R.T.  and  I.N.F.,  will  be  just  as 
vulnerable  as  SALT  II  to  questions  of  verifi- 
ability  and  compliance. 

With  the  strategic  balance  continuing  to 
shift  against  the  United  States  and  towards 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  enforceability  of 
these  agreements  will  be  even  worse  than 
with  S.A.L.T.  II.  which  we  are  already  find- 
ing impossible  to  enforce. 

Q.  Will  political  pressure  be  applied  to 
push  the  President  into  making  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  a  pre-election  arms  treaty? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  enormous  political  pres- 
sure on  the  President  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  all  of 
his  Democratic  opponents  who  are.  to  a 
man.  posturing  on  a  more  accommodationlst 
arms-constrol  platform  than  the  President. 
There  will  be  an  enormous  political  tempta- 
tion to  parry  the  Democratic  'peace"  candi- 
dates by  consummating  an  arms-control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  sometime  before 
the  1984  election. 


Q.  What  counter-pressure  Is  there  against 
such  political  action? 

A.  Thirty-four  United  States  Senators,  all 
of  them  Republicans  and  Including  five  of 
the  seven  Republican  leaders  and  the  party 
leader.  Paul  Laxalt,  have  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President,  which  I  originated.  In  this  letter 
we  cautioned  the  President  that  until  cur- 
rent Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I.  SALT  II, 
and  the  other  arms-control  treaties  are 
dealt  with  successfully,  and  either  Soviet 
compliance  is  enforced  or  the  U.S.  abro- 
gates, this  group  of  34  will  continue  to  have 
significant  reservations  at>out  whether  a 
new  S.T.A.R.T.  or  I.N.P.  treaty  can  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  needed 
for  ratification. 

Q.  The  "freeze"  and  disarmament  groups 
in  America  and  Western  Europe  want  to 
stop  deployment  of  the  U.S.  Pershing  II  and 
"Tomahawk  ground-launched  cruise  missiles. 
These  were  developed  only  after  the  Soviets 
started  deploying  the  SS-20.  Will  you  give 
us  some  specifics  about  the  threat  posed  by 
those  SS-20S? 

A.  According  to  press  reports,  last  spring 
the  United  States  discovered  a  whole  new 
SS-20  missile  complex  that  had  been  oper- 
ational for  years.  The  complex  reportedly 
was  massively  camouflaged  and  had  thus 
successfully  evaded  detection.  This  wasn't 
completely  unexpected  because  we  did  know 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  camouflaging 
and  concealing  their  SS-20s  since  the  start 
of  their  deployment  program  some  six  years 
ago. 

Q.  Can  we  draw  any  lessons  regarding 
Soviet  negotiating  intentions  from  the  long- 
term  successful  concealment  of  an  SS-20 
complex? 

A.  Many  people  may  not  know  that  in 
arms-control  negotiations  the  Soviet  side 
does  not  supply  data  on  its  missiles.  They 
have  instead  decided  to  accept  U.S.  docu- 
mentation since  their  concealment,  decep- 
tion, and  camouflage  programs  have  been 
successful  in  hiding  some  portion  of  their 
arms  from  us. 

The  concealment  of  SS-20s  shows  a  lack 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Moreover,  there  have  been  recent 
press  reports  that  there  is  solid  Information 
there  are  three  SS-20  regiments— with  eight 
launchers  each— for  which  the  United 
States  cannot  account  on  the  ground. 
Where  have  they  been  concealed?  These  are 
mobile  missiles  transported  with  relative 
ease. 

We  also  have  reports  that  there  is  a  very 
significant  refire  problem  since  there  are  up 
to  five  missiles  associated  with  each  SS-20 
launcher.  When  you  multiply  that  by  the 
three  warheads  that  are  on  each  missile,  the 
result  is  upwards  of  5,000  warheads  that  the 
Soviets  are  deploying  with  their  SS-20  pro- 
gram. The  success  with  which  the  SS-20s 
are  massively  camouflaged  and  concealed, 
shown  by  the  facts  that  we  seem  not  to  be 
able  to  find  three  SS-20  regiments,  and  that 
we  just  recently  found  one  that  had  been 
operational  for  years,  means  that  our  intel- 
ligence leaves  very  much  to  l)e  desired. 

Q.  What  is  its  significance  In  an  I.N.F. 
arms-control  context? 

A.  It  suggests  that  the  order  of  battle 
arithmetic  l)eing  used  by  America  in  both 
the  I.N.F.  and  the  S.T.A.R.T.  negotiations- 
all  of  which  is  derived  from  the  U.S.  and 
none  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  Soviets- 
is  grossly  in  error. 

Q.  So  what  should  we  do  about  arms  nego- 
tiations and  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
A.  We  should  also  be  prepared  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Soviets  on  every  element  of 


military  power.  But  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
hope  of  meaningful  negotiations  we  must 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  past.  These  are  de- 
ceptive negotiating  by  the  Soviets,  ambigu- 
ous language  and  loopholes  In  the  provi- 
sions, and  poor  means  of  verification.  We 
must  be  able  to  enhance  the  verification 
methods  by  such  means  as  on-site  inspec- 
tion, confidence-building  measures,  coopera- 
tive means,  and  data  exchange.  Otherwise, 
to  repeat,  there  is  no  hope  of  meaningful 
diplomatic  exchanges. 

Q.  What  about  the  question  of  covert  po- 
litical warfare,  that  is,  "active  measures'? 

A.  I'm  concerned  about  dealing  with  a 
regime  which  violates  its  own  Constitution, 
and  which  violates  the  very  basis  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations— the  Litvinov  Agreement  of 
1933.  In  that  agreement  the  Soviets  pledged 
not  to  interfere  in  the  U.S.  body  politic  with 
•active  measures "  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  Soviets  are  engaged  in  "active 
measures"  inside  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world. 

Given  the  problems  we  have  in  dealing 
with  this  revolutionary  state,  its  fair  to  con- 
clude that  Marxism-Leninism  is  the  main 
obstacle  to  equitable,  verifiable,  stabilizing 
arms-control  agreements.  I  repeat:  Their 
ideology  is  the  essential  obstacle.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  the  weapons  themselves,  not 
American  ambitions,  not  American  "intran- 
sigence." but  Marxism-Leninism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. .^  ^  , 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
both  Senators  from  Illinois. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 


AMENVKENT  NO.  2189 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  United  States  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican) 

Mr,  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
•     The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucab)  for 
himself     and     Mr.     Denton     proposes     an 
amendment  numbered  2189. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimc'is  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  24.  line  20.  immediately  following 
sec.  121.  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"United  States  Diplomatic  Relations  With 
The  Vatican 

"Sec  122.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  United  States  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Vatican,  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  making  Appropriations  for  the 
Counsular  and  Diplomatic  Expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  year  ending  thirtieth 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  February  28, 
1867.  is  amended  by  repealing  the  following 
sentence  (14  Stat.  413):  "And  no  money 
hereby  or  otherwise  appropriated  shall  be 
paid  for  the  support  of  an  American  lega- 
tion at  Rome,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth 


day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven." 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tion, enacted  in  1867  by  the  39th  Con- 
gress, against  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  support  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
"Vatican.  This  would  permit,  but  would 
not  require,  the  reestablishment  of 
full  and  formal  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  I  anticipate 
that  the  President,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  take  this  action  once  this  im- 
pediment is  removed. 

The  United  States  maintained  con- 
sular relations  with  the  Vatican  States 
from  1797  until  1848  and  official  diplo- 
matic relations  from  1848  until  1867. 
The  decision  in  that  year  to  withhold 
funds  from  the  American  mission  in 
Rome  was  rooted  in  controversies  aris- 
ing from  the  struggle  for  Italian  unifi- 
cation. Its  continuation  today  is  an 
anachronism. 

Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Nixon,  Ford.  Carter,  and  Reagan,  rec- 
ognizing the  diplomatic  importance  of 
the  Vatican,  chose  to  appoint  personal 
representatives  to  the  Vatican,  and 
this  awkward  charade  continues  today. 
President  Truman  in  1951  proposed  to 
regularize  relations  by  appointing 
Gen.  Mark  Clark  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Vatican,  but  this  effort  provoked 
public  controversy  and  General  Clark 
withdrew.  In  1977.  however,  the 
Senate  passed  the  Stone  amendment 
which,  like  my  amendment  today, 
would  have  repealed  the  1867  provi- 
sion. This  was  deleted  in  conference. 

In  short,  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican  are  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can tradition,  have  been  carried  on  in 
substance  if  not  in  form  by  most  ad- 
ministrations since  the  1930's,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  should  be  regularized. 
Juridically,  the  Vatican  is  a  sovereign 
state  and  is  formally  recognized  as 
such  by  over  100  nations.  That  its 
status  is  historically  unique,  and  that 
the  status  of  the  Papacy  has,  in  past 
centuries,  been  the  subject  of  varied 
controversies,  should  not  bar  us  from 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Vati- 
can is  a  sensitive  diplomatic  forimi 
and,  with  the  courageous  leadership  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  is  a  significant  po- 
litical force  for  decency  in  the  world. 
Over  100  other  nations  recognize  these 
realities.  The  United  States,  in  prac- 
tice, does  so  as  well.  It  is  time  to  legiti- 
mate our  current  practice. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
identical  to  paragraph  (b)  of  S.  1757,  a 
bill  to  permit  the  restoration  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Vatican 
which  I  introduced  on  August  3  of  this 
year.  I  am  proud  to  count  as  cospon- 
sors  of  that  measure  Senators  Biden, 
DoDD,  Dole,  Domenici,  Durenberger, 
Hatch,  Helms,  Huddleston.  Johnston. 
Kennedy,  Laxalt,  Moynihan,  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  Pell,  Pressler,  Quayle,  Zor- 
iNSKY,  Glenn,  Denton,  and  Nickles. 
A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced 


in  the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  with 
the  support  of  a  wide  majority  of  both 
majority  and  minority  members  of 
that  committee.  The  time  for  this  ini- 
tiative is  right;  indeed,  it  is  long  over- 
due, and  I  urge  all  Senators  to  join  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  offered  originally  by 
Senator  Stone  in  1977.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  but  was  then  dropped  in 
conference. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  unless  I  hear  such  objection,  we 
would  accept  the  amendment  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  majority  and  turn  to 
the  minority  to  determine  if  they  have 
been  able  to  clear  it  properly  on  their 
side. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  amendment  and  hope  it 
is  approved. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  116 
years  have  passed  since  the  United 
States  last  had  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican.  The  time  has 
come  to  change  this. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  fellow  col- 
league from  Indiana  who  is  seeking  to 
make  this  change  possible.  The  United 
States  has  been  remiss  in  not  taking 
action  sooner  and  the  Senate  has  the 
opportunity  today  to  correct  that 
wrong. 

Prom  1848  to  1867  the  United  States 
maintained  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican.  Then  in  1867 
the  funding  for  the  legation  was 
stripped.  Yet,  since  that  time,  various 
Presidents  have  appointed  special  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Vatican.  We  have 
continuously  had  a  representative 
there  since  President  Nixon  was  in 
office. 

Last  week  Nepal  was  the  107th  coun- 
try to  officially  estabish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Holy  See.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries not  to  recognize  the  Vatican  as  a 
sovereign  state  and  the  Pope  as  the 
chief  of  state. 

On  a  practical  level,  such  a  recogni- 
tion would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country.  It  would  improve  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  establish 
more  formal  and  effective  channels  of 
communication. 

But,  there  is  a  more  important 
reason  for  our  establishing  formal  dip- 
lomatic ties  with  the  Vatican.  Under 
the  courageous  leadership  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  the  Vatican  State  has  as- 
sumed its  rightful  place  in  the  world 
as  an  international  voice.  It  is  only 
right  that  this  country  show  its  re- 
spect for  the  Vatican  by  diplomatically 
recognizing  it  as  world  state. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  the  Vatican  has  come  to  have 
tremendous  political  and  moral  influ- 
ence in  this  world  of  ours.  This  was 
most  recently  iUustrated  by  the  Popes 
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successful  Intervention  with  Polish 
leaders  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  his 
native  land. 

The  United  States  should  remove 
itself  from  the  list  of  remaining  na- 
tions yet  to  gxant  the  Vatican  full  dip- 
lomatic recognition.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

And  in  conclusion.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  fellow  Hoosier  Senator  for 
taking  the  lead  on  this  important 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2189)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNSKKIfT  NO.  2 IBS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  notify  the  Senate  that  the 
McClure  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered and  has  been  withdrawn  has 
now  been  cleared  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  move  ahead  with  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  withdrawn. 
It  has  been  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  that  Senator 
McClure  would  have  to  be  here  to 
bring  the  matter  forward  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  automatically  comes 
before  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  suggest,  then,  that 
the  Senate  give  consideration  to  the 
McClure  amendment,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  is  pending  l)efore  the 
Senate,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is; 
yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  think 
Senator  McClure  should  be  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rollcall  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  has  been  no  re- 
sponse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator,  re- 
sponded. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  conclud- 
ed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 


BERGER),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias;.  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON).  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans  ).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

CRoUcall  Vote  No.  263  Leg.] 
YEAS-93 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bauciu 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pell 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Blngaman 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Boren 

Henin 

Proxmire 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Helms 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sar  banes 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Specter 

DAmato 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Ea«leton 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

East 

McClure 

Warner 

Evans 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Simpson 

Durenberger 

Huddleston 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  McClure's  amendment  (No. 
2188)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  this  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
please? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Symms,  D'Amato.  Denton.  Domenici, 
Helms.  Armstrong.  Simpson,  and 
Humphrey  be  added  as  original  co- 
sponsors  to  the  amendment  just 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader. 

VISIT  TO  the  senate  BY  MEMBERS  OF  EUROPEAN 
PARLIAMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
in   the   Chamber   a   group   of   distin- 


guished parliamentarians.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee having  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

We  are  indeed  blessed  today  to  have 
a  most-distinguished  delegation  of 
members  of  the  European  parlia- 
ments. They  come  from  each  of  their 
countries  by  direct  popular  election. 
They  have  constituents  much  as  we 
do.  We  have  already  discussed  today 
issues  of  war  and  peace,  disarmament, 
and  agriculture.  It  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  this  delegation 
to  you.  Before  asking  you  to  greet 
them,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  European  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Biden,  who 
has  a  resolution. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2190  TO  S.   134  2 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions the  Senate  has  passed  an  amend- 
ment we  initiated  that  would  formal- 
ize the  informal  interparliamentary 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and 
our  friends  from  the  European  parlia- 
ments, a  relationship  which  has  exist- 
ed since  1972.  Although  in  both  previ- 
ous instances  this  provision  wc\s  lost  in 
conference.  I  now  fortunately  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  fate 
would  not  befall  this  provision  were  it 
to  pass  again  in  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
I  take  great  pleasure,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  our  colleagues 
are  here  in  the  Chamber,  of  sending 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  which 
would  formalize  that  relationship.  I 
also  hope  it  will  encourage  future  in- 
volvement in  the  United  States-Euro- 
pean Community  parliamentarians  of 
the  U.S.  members  in  parliamentary 
meetings  which  occur  once  or  twice  a 
year. 

Rather  than  ask  for  its  consider- 
ation and  passage  at  this  moment— 
both  managers,  I  understand,  will 
accept  it— I  will  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand it  is  the  wish  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  we  adopt  this  res- 
olution at  this  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  would  be  my  wish. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  this  an  amendment 
to  this  bill? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  This  is  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  amend- 
ment pending,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  such 
under  a  rule  that  I  proposed  some 
years  ago  that  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean parliaments  have  the  same  right 
of  access  to  our  Senate  Chamber  as  do 
members    of    any    other    parliament. 


They  should  be  aware  of  that,  that  in 
their  own  right  they  have  a  right  of 
access  here,  too. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
passage  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2190. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  I.  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 


IMI 


UNITED  STATES-EUROPEAN  COMMUNrTY 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

Sec.  122.  (a)(1)  Congress  hereby  resolves 
that  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  jointly 
and  at  least  annually  with  representatives 
of  the  European  Parliament  to  constitute  a 
United  States-European  Community  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  for  a  discussion  of 
common  problems  in  the  interest  of  sound 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  the  European  Community.  Of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  be  appomt- 
ed  for  this  purpose  (hereafter  designated  as 
the  United  States  Group),  half  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from 
Members  of  the  Senate  (not  fewer  than  four 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee),  and  half  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  (not  fewer 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee). 

(2)  Such  appointments  shall  be  made  for 
the  period  of  each  meeting  of  the  United 
States-European  Community  Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 

(3)  The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  ol 
the  Senate  delegation  shall  be  a  member 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
House  delegation  shall  be  a  member  from 
the  House  International  Relations  Commit- 

tec 

(b)(1)  To  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  Group,  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
shall  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
(subject  to  the  annual  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process),  with  $25,000  to  be 
available  for  the  Senate  delegation  and 
$25  000  for  the  House  delegation,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  United 
SUtes  Group.  The  Senate  and  House  por- 
tions of  such  appropriation  shall  be  dis- 
bursed on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  delegation,  respec- 
tively 

(2)  The  United  States  Group  of  the 
United  States-European  Community  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  an  appropriation  is  made  including 
its  expenditures  under  such  appropriation. 

(3)  The  certificate  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
respective  delegation  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  accounting  officers  in  the 
auditing  of  all  accounts  of  the  Senate  and 
House  delegations  to  the  United  States-Eu- 
ropean Community  Interparliamentary 
Group. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  the  majority,  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side.  Rather  than  any  ob- 
jection. I  would  detect  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visitmg 
the  chambers  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  have  met  a  great  many  of 
the  members.  We  have  the  great  dis- 
tinction   and    honor    of    exchanging 

views.  ^      , 

No  group  of  countries  has  ever  stood 
more  steadfastly  together  during  more 
troubled  times,  and  certainly  In  the 
last  Instance  of  this  outrage  against 
humanity,  the  shooting  down  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007,  we  spoke 
as  with  one  voice. 

Many  times  in  this  country  we  do 
not  speak  with  one  voice.  But  certainly 
in  this  case  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  the  President 
spoke  with  one  voice  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  within  about  24 
hours  and  signed  by  the  President. 
Certainly  our  European  colleagues  re- 
sponded rapidly.  Canada  took  action 
against  Aeroflot  even  before  the  re- 
quest was  made  anticipating  it. 

We    stand    together    on    so    many 

issues. 

We  have  fought  together,  and  we 
have  worked  together.  When  we  dis- 
agreed we  disagree  in  an  agreeable 
fashion. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  Senate  we  are  favor- 
ably inclined  and  support  this  amend- 
ment and  commend  Senator  Biden 
and  Senator  Lugar  for  the  work  that 
they  have  done  In  continuing  to  see 
that  this  body  has  direct  and  personal 
contact  with  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Parliament. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  (No.  2190)  was 
agreed  to. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  for  1  minute  so 
that  we  may  greet  our  colleagues  from 
the  European  Parliaments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:26  p.m..  recessed  until  2:32 
p  m  ■  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Evans). 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Prfesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  strike  lines  16  through  22.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2191 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HELMS)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2191. 


"FUNDS  FOR  ENHANCEMENT  OF  TRANSMITTER 
FACILITIES 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Of  the  amovmts  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1984,  not  less  than 
$52,900,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
engineering,  site  preparation,  and  enhance- 
ment of  radio  transmitter  facilities. 

■(b)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  not  less  than  $95,286,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  engineering,  site  prep- 
aration, and  enhancement  of  radio  transmit- 
ter facilities."  

On  page  27.  line  1,  strike  "$100,500,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$78,900,000". 

On  page  27,  line  10,  strike  $123,100,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$80,800,000  •. 
On  pages  33-43,  strike  entire  title  rv. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  with  aU 
due  respect  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  believe  the  committee  was 
a  bit  remiss  in  Its  underfunding  of  its 
proposals  to  enhance  the  radio  trans- 
mitters of  the  Voice  of  America. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world  are 
now  engaged  in  a  battle  for  the  minds 
of  men.  We  need  desperately  to  reach 
the  peoples  who  live  under  Communist 
rule.  Yet  the  Voice  of  America  is  oper- 
ating with  equipment  so  inadequate 
that  the  word  "inadequate"  really 
does  not  begin  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  broadcasting  business.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  familiar  with  Indus- 
try standards  for  equipment. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  and 
I  and  others  went  over  to  the  Voice  of 
America  to  examine  the  capability 
from  a  technical  sense  of  VOA,  in 
terms  of  distributing  Information  to 
the  people  of  this  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  appalled  at 
what  I  saw.  The  transmitters.  I  must 
say,  are  even  in  worse  shape  than  the 
technical  equipment  in  the  studios, 
and  the  studio  equipment  was  obsolete 

We  are  actually  using  World  War  II 
vintage  equipment  in  some  cases,  and 
now  with  the  tradgedy  of  KAL  007  I 
think  It  Is  clear  that  the  free  world 
needs  to  reach  the  Soviet  Union  more 
than  ever  with  the  truth. 

In  recent  months.  VOA  has  made 
great  strides  in  improving  morale  and 
broadcast  content.  A  good  example 
was  the  recent  interview  with  the 
Soviet  defector  Victor  Belenko.  Mr. 
Belenko  was  a  Soviet  fighter  pilot,  as 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  knows.  Mr.  Belenko  knows  inti- 
mately   the    command    and    control 
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system  involved  In  the  shooting  down 
of  KAL  007.  It  is  significant  that  the 
VOA  Interview  was  not  only  an  exclu- 
sive but  a  significant  contribution  to 
world  iniormation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Belenko  interview  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Victor  Bixxnko  Intekview  on  Korkan 
Airliner 

Q.  Victor,  you  have  heard  the  tape  of  the 
exchange  t)etween  the  Soviet  pilots  and  the 
conunand  post.  Judging  from  this  exchange, 
would  you  say  that  warning  shots  were  fired 
or  not? 

A  The  answer  is  negative— no! 

Q.  What  could  have  been  done  during  the 
two  and  one  half  hour  period  to  avoid  de- 
stroying the  Korean  passenger  plane? 

A.  Many  things  could  have  t)een  done.  The 
American  embassy  could  have  l)€en  contact- 
ed immediately.  The  Korean  embassy  could 
have  been  contacted,  or  the  Japanese.  They 
aU  could  have  l)een  warned  that  an  airplane 
which  the  Soviets  cannot  identify  is  in 
Soviet  air  space:  and  if  nothing  is  done 
about  it,  the  USSR  will  shoot  it  down.  I  be- 
lieve that  after  such  a  warning  something 
would  have  t)een  done,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  victims. 

Q.  The  Soviet  fighter  pilot  of  the  SU  15 
pulled  abreast  of  the  passenger  plane.  In 
your  opinion  did  he  recognize  it  as  a  Boeing 
747  or  was  it  an  unknown  entity  to  him? 

A.  For  him  it  was  a  complete  mystery.  A 
Soviet  pilot  has  never  seen  a  Boeing  747. 
For  him  it  was  a  big  pu2zle.  He  mast  likely 
thought  it  was  an  American  reconnaisance 
plane,  a  boml>er  or  a  transport  plane  which 
had  lost  its  direction. 

Q.  Having  listened  to  the  radio  communi- 
cations do  you  think  that  the  Soviet  pilot 
made  an  effort  to  warn  the  Korean  pilot? 

A.  In  accordance  with  his  limited  capabUi- 
lies,  I  think  he  made  an  effort.  But  in  those 
circumstances,  at  night,  at  that  altitude  it 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  But  I  think 
he  tried. 

Q.  Marshall  Ogarkov  said  that  the  deci- 
sion to  shoot  down  the  plane  was  made  at 
the  regional  command  level.  What's  your 
opinion? 

A.  I  think  that  is  not  true.  In  the  USSR 
there  can  be  no  regional  decisions  l>ecause 
everything  there  is  centralized— the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Central  Statistical  Administration  on  the 
Central  Command  Post.  etc.  I  think  that 
the  decision  was  made  in  Moscow  because  if 
it  had  been  made  regionally,  the  plane 
would  have  been  shot  down  within  minutes. 
Thereby  the  decision  was  made  centrally— 
probably  in  the  Central  Air  Decision  Com- 
mand. However,  no  decision  is  really  neces- 
sary at  all.  In  accordance  with  the  standing 
order  given  by  the  Minister  of  Defense,  if 
the  target  doesn't  respond  to  your  signals, 
and  does  not  follow  your  orders,  it  must  be 
shot  down. 

Q.  Marshall  Ogarkov  said  that  the  Korean 
plane  ignored  more  than  120  warning  shots. 
You  were  a  SU15  pilot-instructor.  Does  the 
SU15  have  the  capability  to  fire  warning 
shots? 

A.  No! 

Q.  What  are  the  plane's  capabilities? 
What  does  it  carry  besides  air  to  air  mis- 
siles? 

A.  According  to  the  radio  transcripts,  that 
particular  interceptor  (805)  had  only  two 
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rockets  and  fuel  tanks.  Therefore,  he  had 
no  cannons  to  fire  tracer  bulletr  !•  he  had 
fired  warning  shuts  with  his  rockets,  he 
would  not  have  had  anything  left  to  shoot 
down  the  airliner. 

Q.  What  is  Soviet  policy  towards  those 
who  violate  Soviet  air  space? 

A.  The  policy  is  very  simple— follow  the 
orders  of  the  Defence  Minister.  [li]  the 
target  is  In  your  air  space,  you  must  inter- 
cept it.  If  you  cant  force  it  to  land,  you 
must  destroy  it.  And  that  is  what  Comiade 
Gromyko  stated  at  the  Madrid  Conference. 
If  the  same  (violation  of  Soviet  airspace) 
occurs  again,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

Q.  Everywhere  else  in  the  world,  there  are 
attempts  to  assist  planes  which  stray  off- 
course,  to  help  them  land  safety.  Why  isn't 
this  done  In  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  They  have  to  follow  the  (standing) 
orders  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  which 
states  that  the  target  must  be  intercepted 
and.  if  the  target  doesn't  obey  your  com- 
mands, then  you  have  to  shoot  it  down.  Its 
very  simple.  Soviet  pilots  can't— they  don't 
have  the  right  to  think.  They  have  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  their  commanders.  The 
commanders  do  the  thinking  for  them. 

Q  Several  days  ago.  a  Novosti  Press 
Agency  representative  stated  that  the 
Soviet  pilots  attempted  to  communicate 
with  the  pilot  of  the  Korean  airliner  on  a 
special  frequency  which  is  used  internation- 
ally (121.5  MH). 

A.  (Soviet  pilots)  don't  have  this  frequen- 
cy. A  Soviet  pilot  cannot  communicate  with 
any  foreign  pilot!  All  his  frequencies  are 
classified  and  are  changed  almost  every 
month.  Everything  he  said  was  untrue! 

Q.  Why  don't  Soviet  pilots  have  the  inter- 
national frequency? 

A.  If  they  had  it.  they  could  initiate  a  two- 
way  conversation.  Such  an  exchange  could 
influence  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  Soviet 
pilot,  who  is  supposedly  dedicated  to  the 
Conmiunist  cause. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  two-way  commu- 
nications make  it  easier  for  Soviet  fliers  to 
defect? 

A.  Yes! 

Q.  President  Reagan  said  he  is  cl(jsing 
Aeroflot  offices  in  the  United  States  and 
taking  other  measures.  International  airline 
pilots  groups  have  agreed  not  to  fly  into  the 
USSR.  Do  you  think  these  measures  are  suf- 
ficient? 

A.  These  measures  aren't  sufficient.  The 
West  should  refuse  the  Soviets  all  landing 
rights.  This  policy  must  be  continued  until 
the  Soviet  Union  changes  its  standing 
orders  (to  shoot  down  any  aircraft  violating 
Soviet  airspace).  A  sixty  or  ninety  days  l)oy- 
cott  won't  have  any  effect  on  them.  To  pre- 
vent their  flights  indefinitely— until  they 
change  their  policy— will  be  effective.  Aero- 
flot has  a  five-year  plan  which  must  \3e  ful- 
filled, or  they  will  be  in  trouble  with  the  Po- 
litburo. Certain  elements  in  the  Politburo 
will  then  pressure  the  military,  because 
plans  have  to  be  fulfilled.  Eventually,  they 
will  change  their  policy— I  think.  We  have 
to  be  firm  with  them. 

Q.  What  other  measures  could  we  take  in 
addition  to  denying  them  landing  rights? 

A.  In  critical  flightpath  areas,  there 
should  be  representatives  (of  countries  con- 
cerned). Then,  in  the  event  of  such  an  event 
as  this  one,  the  Soviet  and  Western  repre- 
sentatives could  settle  the  matter  on  the 
spot.  So  that  they  wouldn't  blow  innocent 
people  out  of  the  air.  We  have  to  find  some 
way  of  getting  together  and  cooperating  to 
enable  people  safely  to  fly  around  the  globe. 


Mr.  HELMS.  But  here  is  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  focus  their  attention  on  it.  It 
is  doubtful  how  many  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  heard  this  interview. 

Let  me  review  the  VOA  transmitter 
situation. 

First  of  all.  VOA  has  107  transmit- 
ters. Of  these  better  than  90  percent 
are  15  years  old  or  older.  More  than  35 
percent  are  30  years  old  or  older.  Our 
important  sites  in  Tangier  and  Munich 
broadcasting  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  transmitters 
that  are  vintage  World  War  II  equip- 
ment. The  U.S.S.R.  spends  more  to 
jam  VOA  than  VOA  spends  for  all  of 
its  broadcasts. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  no  wonder 
the  message  of  the  free  world  is  not 
being  heard.  VOA  has  been  neglected 
and  I  say  for  far  too  long.  We  either 
ought  to  get  in  the  business  or  confess 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  stay  in  it. 

Now,  VOA  has  only  six  500  kilowatt 
superpower  transmitters  and  they  are 
all  patched  together  from  250  kilowatt 
transmitters.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  37  modern  superpower 
transmitters,  France  has  11,  West  Ger- 
many has  9,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
has  8. 

Because  of  lack  of  transmitter  time 
and  inadequate  staffing,  VOA's  hours 
of  broadcasting  do  not  reflect  Ameri- 
ca's place  and  influence  in  the  world. 
Let  me  give  some  illustration: 

The  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  956 
hours  per  week.  The  Soviet  Union 
broadcasts  2,158  hours  per  week. 
China  broadcasts  1,430  hours;  Taiwan. 
1.006  hours;  West  Germany.  787 
hours;  the  United  Kingdom,  721 
hours;  and  Egypt,  707  hours. 

VOA  broadcasts  in  42  languages,  the 
Soviet  Union  in  82,  China  in  43,  West 
Germany  in  37,  United  Kingdom  in  36, 
and  Egypt  in  30. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  in  fifth 
place  in  broadcasting  hours  to  Africa. 
VOA  is  in  sixth  place  in  broadcasting 
hours  to  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. VOA  is  in  sixth  place  in  broad- 
casting hours  to  Eastern  Europe,  if 
RFE/RL  is  not  considered. 

It  is  in  sixth  place  in  broadcast 
hours  to  East  Asia  and  in  10th  place  in 
broadcast  hours  to  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  deplor- 
able. Radio  Moscow  broadcasts  5  hours 
in  Pashto  to  Afghanistan  for  every  1 
hour  of  VOA  programs.  Radio  Moscow 
broadcasts  in  10  languages  to  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  VOA 
has  only  8. 

At  the  beginning  of  1983,  VOA  had 
about  1,000  technicians  worldwide  but 
fewer  than  20  engineers  with  engineer- 
ing degrees  to  manage  a  plant  with  a 
replacement  value  of  $2  billion.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  VOA  had  about  1,000 
technicians  worldwide  but  fewer  than 
20  engineers  with  engineering  degrees 


to  manage  a  plant  with  a  replacement 
value  of  $2  billion. 

VGA's  technicians  have  gone  from 
crisis  to  crisis  in  trying  to  keep  the 
Voice  on  the  air.  They  have^  had  to 
manufacture  parts  for  VGA's  ancient 
equipment  because  new  spare  parts 
simply  do  not  exist.  Mistakes  have 
been  made— poor  design  of  antennas 
resulting  in  less  than  full  signal, 
burned  out  generators,  acceptance  of 
equipment  that  would  not  do  the  job. 
Only  by  adding  a  staff  of  qualified  en- 
gineers can  VOA  reverse  its  record  of 
poor  performance  in  facilities  design. 

Of  42  language  services,  38  are  un- 
derstaffed by  internationally  accepted 
broadcast  standards.  We  have  a  news 
staff  of  about  60  for  956  broadcast 
hours  per  week;  BBC  has  almost  twice 
that  many  for  721. 

VGA's  headquarters  broadcasting 
and  recording  studios  are  incredibly 
outmoded. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  do  precisely 
what  Senator  Symms  and  I  did  recent- 
ly: Go  over  to  VOA  and  look  for  them- 
selves. If  they  think  I  am  exaggerat- 
ing, they  should  take  a  look,  and  I 
think  they  will  come  back  with  the 
same  reaction  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has. 

For  the  most  part,  the  equipment  in 
these  studios  is  from  the  1950's. 
Broadcasters  from  India  and  China 
who  recently  visited  the  VOA  ex- 
pressed amazement  that  "the  world's 
most  advanced  Nation  can  be  using 
some  of  the  world's  most  backward 
broadcasting  facilities." 

Mr.  President,  the  President  summa- 
rized the  situation  in  his  radio  broad- 
cast last  Saturday: 

Within  minutes  of  the  report  of  the  Soviet 
destruction  of  the  Korean  jet,  the  Voice  of 
America  aired  the  story  in  its  news  pro- 
grams around  the  Globe.  .  .  .  Accurate  news 
like  this  is  about  as  welcome  as  the  plague 
among  the  Soviet  elite.  Censorship  is  as  nat- 
ural and  necessary  to  the  survival  of  their 
dictatorship  as  free  speech  is  to  our  democ- 
racy. That's  why  they  devote  such  enor- 
mous recourses  to  block  our  broadcast  inside 
Soviet-controlled     countries.     The    Soviets 
spend   more   to   block   Western   broadcasts 
coming  into  those  countries  than  the  entire 
worldwide  budget  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
Furthermore,  the  President  said: 
Today  I  am  appealing  to  Congress,  help  us 
get  the  truth  through.  Help  us  strengthen 
our    international    broadcasting    effort    by 
supporting  increased  funding  for  the  Voice 
of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  entire  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Radio  Address  of  the  President  to  the 

Nation 
The  President.  My  fellow  Americans: 
During  my  first  press  conference,  nine  days 
after  being  sworn  in  as  your  President,  I  was 
asked  a  question  having  to  do  with  Soviet 
intentions.  In  my  answer,  I  cited  their  own 


words,  that  they  have  openly  and  publicly 
declared  the  only  morality  they  recognize  is 
what  will  further  world  communism,  that 
they  reserve  unto  themselves  the  right  to 
commit  any  crime,  to  lie,  to  cheat,  in  order 
to  atUin  that.  And  I  pointed  out  that  we 
should  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  deal  with 
them. 

I  was  charged  with  being  too  harsh  in  my 
language.  I  tried  to  point  out  I  was  only 
quoting  their  own  words.  Well.  I  hope  the 
Soviet's  recent  behavior  will  dispel  any  lin- 
gering doubt  about  what  kind  of  regime  we 
are  dealing  with  and  what  our  responsibil- 
ities are  as  trustees  of  freedom  and  peace. 
Isn't  it  time  for  all  of  us  to  see  the  Soviet 
rulers  as  they  are  rather  than  as  we  would 
like  them  to  be. 

Rather  then  tell  the  truth  about  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  massacre,  rather  than  im- 
mediately and  publicly  investigate  the 
crash,  explain  to  the  world  how  it  hap- 
pened, punish  those  guilty  of  the  crime,  co- 
operate in  efforts  to  find  the  wreckage,  re- 
cover the  bodies,  apologize  and  offer  com- 
pensation to  the  families,  and  work  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition,  they  have  done  the  oppo- 
site. They  have  stonewalled  the  world,  mo- 
bilizing their  entire  government  behind  a 
massive  cover-up,  then  brazenly  threatening 
to  kill  more  men  women  and  children 
should  another  civilian  airliner  make  the 
same  mistake  as  KAL  007. 

The  Soviets  are   terrified  of   the  truth. 
They  understand  well  and  they  dread  the 
meaning   of   St.   John's   words,   "You   will 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  set  you 
free."  The  truth  is  mankind's  best  hope  for 
a  better  world.  That's  why  in  times  like  this, 
few  assets  are  more  important  than  the 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Liberty,  our  pri- 
mary means  of  getting  the  truth  to  the  Rus- 
sian people.  ,   ,_    o.        . 
Within  minutes  of  the  report  of  the  Soviet 
destruction  of  the  Korean  jet,  the  Voice  of 
America  aired  the  story  in  its  news  pro- 
grams  around   the   giobe.   We   made   sure 
people   in   Africa.   Asia,   the   Middle   East, 
Europe  and.  most  important,  the  people  in 
the  Soviet  Bloc  itself  knew  the  truth.  That 
Includes  every  Soviet   misstatement,   from 
their  Initial  denials  through  all  the  tortured 
changes  and  contradictions  in  their  story, 
including  their  UN  representative  still  deny- 
ing they  shot  down  the  plane  even  as  his 
own  government  was  finally  admitting  they 

did. 

Accurate  news  like  this  is  about  as  wel- 
come as  the  plague  among  the  Soviet  elite. 
Censorship  is  as  natural  and  necessary  to 
the  survival  of  their  dictatorship  as  free 
speech  is  to  our  democracy.  That's  why  they 
devote  such  enormous  resources  to  block 
our  broadcast  inside  Soviet-controlled  coun- 
tries. The  Soviets  spend  more  to  block  West- 
em  broadcasts  coming  into  those  countries 
than  the  entire  worldwide  budget  of  the 
Voice  of  America. 

To  get  the  news  across  to  the  Russian 
people  about  the  Korean  Air  Lines  massa- 
cre, the  Voice  of  America  added  new  fre- 
quencies and  new  broadcast  times.  But 
within  minutes  of  those  changes,  new  Soviet 
jamming  began.  Luckily,  jamming  is  more 
like  a  sieve  than  a  wall.  International  radio 
broadcasts  can  still  get  through  to  many 
people  with  the  news.  But  we  still  face  enor- 
mous difficulties. 

One  of  the  Voice  of  America's  listeners  in 
the  Middle  East  wrote:  "If  you  do  not 
strengthen  your  broadcasting  frequencies, 
no  one  can  get  anything  from  your  pro- 
gram."  Our  radio  equipment  is  just  plain 
old  some  of  it  World  War  II  vintage.  I  don't 


mind  people  getting  older:  it's  just  not  so 
good  for  machines. 

More  than  35  percent  of  the  Voice  of 
America's  transmitters  are  over  30  years  old. 
We  have  a  similar  problem  at  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  We  have  6  anti- 
quated 500-kilowatt  shortwave  transmitters. 
The  Soviets  have  37,  and  theirs  are  neither 
old  nor  outdated.  We  regularly  receive  com- 
plaints that  Soviet  broadcasts  are  clearer 
than  ours.  One  person  wrote  and  asked  why 
it's  not  possible  for  a  Nation  that  can  send 
ships  Into  space  to  have  its  own  voice  heard 
here  on  earth. 

The  answer  is  simple.  We  are  as  far 
behind  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  in  inter- 
national broadcasting  today  as  we  were  in 
space  when  they  launched  Sputnik  in  1957. 
We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Congress  to 
support  our  long-term  modernization  pro- 
gram and  our  proposal  for  a  new  radio  sta- 
tion. Radio  Marti,  for  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 
The  sums  involved  are  modest,  but  for 
whatever  reason  this  critical  program  has 
not  been  enacted. 

Today  I  am  appealing  to  the  Congress, 
help  us  get  the  truth  through.  Help  us 
strengthen  our  international  broadcasting 
effort  by  supporting  increased  funding  for 
the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
Radio  Liberty,  and  by  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  Radio  Marti. 

And  I  appeal  to  you.  especially  those  of 
you  who  came  from  Eastern  Europe.  Russia, 
and  Soviet-dominated  countries,  who  under- 
stand how  crucial  this  issue  is,  let  your  rep- 
resentatives hear  from  you.  Tell  them  you 
want  Soviet  rulers  held  accountable  for 
their  actions  even  by  their  own  people.  The 
truth  is  still  our  strongest  weapon.  We  just 
have  to  use  it. 

Finally,  let  us  come  together  as  a  Nation 
tomorrow  in  a  National  Day  of  Mourning  to 
share  the  sorrow  of  the  families,  and  let  us 
resolve  that  this  crime  against  humanity 
will  never  be  forgotten  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Until  next  week,  thank  you  for  listening, 
and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
why  I  feel  that  the  priorities  of  this 
bill  are  wrong.  The  committee  has  ear- 
marked funds  for  some  purposes, 
which,  while  deemed  important  by 
some,  ought  to  be  placed  upon  a  lower 
priority  at  this  time. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  excessive  in- 
crease in  funding  for  the  Fulbright  ex- 

I  wish  money  grew  on  trees  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  so  that  we  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  priorities.  We 
could  do  everything  everybody  wants 
to  do.  But  we  carmot.  We  have  to  es- 
tablish priorities,  and  this  Senator  is 
convinced  that  if  we  do  not  get  back  to 
the  business  of  providing  truth  to  the 
world  through  our  facilities,  we  might 
as  well  get  out  of  it  entirely. 

The  committee  effectively  added 
$21.6  million  ovet  what  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $42.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  Fulbright  exchange  is  a 
worthy  purpose.  Nobody  denies  that. 
But  we  have  a  total  of  $116,429  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $142,535  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985.  We  certainly 
are  not  skimping  on  the  Fulbright  ex- 
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changes.  Nor  Is  there  a  demonstrated  hancement,  as  well,  and  give  more  the  Radio  Marti  bill,  S.  602,  of 
need  for  increased  Federal  spending,  thought  to  the  structure  and  purpose  $26,062,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years. 
In  the  academic  year  1981-82,  there  of  NED.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  accompany- 
were  326,300  foreign  students  enrolled  Now,  let  me  summarize,  if  I  may,  Mr.  ing  table  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
In  colleges  In  the  United  States.  Only  President.  The  pending  Helms  amend-  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
2.3  percent  of  all  these  students  were  ment  does  not  add  new  funds  to  this  this  point. 

sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Government.  By  bill— not  one  penny.  It  only  changes  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

far  the  vast  majority  of  foreign  stu-  the   priorities  of  the  earmarks.   The  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

dents  are  able  to  come  to  the  United  amendment  zeros  the  earmarkings  for  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

States  without  U.S.  Government  help,  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ-  was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

That  is  why,  through  this  amend-  racy   for   both   fiscal   year    1984   and  Record,  as  follows: 

ment,  I  propose  to  shift  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1985,  making  $31.3  million  Effect  of  Helms  amendment  an  VOA 

President's  priorities,  and  try  to  recov-  available  only  for  VOA  transmitter  en-  transmitter  enhancement 

er  some  of  the  funding  for  the  VOA  hancement  in  each  of  those  2  years.  Fiscal  year  1984:                              Thousands 

transmitter  enhancement.  The   amendment   reduces  earmark-       1934  request $47,959 

I  propose  to  cut  back  the  earmark-  ings  for  the  Fulbright  exchange  by       s.  1342 21,686 

ings  to  the  levels  requested  by  the  ad-  the  amounts  not  sought  by  the  admin-  Unsought  exchanges  earmark- 
ministration  and  shift  those  funds  to  istration.  The  point  is  the  Foreign  Re-          ing 21,600 

VOA  transmitter  enhancement.  lations  Committee  added  $21,600,000       NED  earmarking 31.300 

Similarly,  we  have  $31.3  million  in  to  the  amount  that  the  administration  Total  Helms  earmarkine                74  586 

the  bill  for  the  National  Endowment  said  it  could  spend  wisely,  earmarking  Additional  from  S  602.                     26  062 

for    Democracy.    This    is    a   proposal  a  total  of  $116,429,000  for  fiscal  year                                  '- — 

which    has    been   considered    by    this  1984    and    an    unsought    increase    of          Total  VOA  transmitter 100.648 

Senate  in  a  scant  fashion,  to  say  the  $42,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  a  = 

least.  It  was  put  into  the  bill  by  the  total  earmarking  of  $142,535,000  for  Fiscal  yearl985: 

committee  after  we  had  already  ear-  fiscal  year  1985.                                              s  isir""  21 886 

marked  $32  million  for  Project  Democ-  So  Mr  President,  the  Helms  amend-  unsought'exch^ese^Mk" 

racy,  which  was  the  admmistration  s  ment       transfers       both       unsought  j^g                                              42,300 

original  request.  We  had  a  45-minute  amounts— that  is  to  say  amounts  over  ned  earmarking!!!!!."!!!!™!!!!!!!!!!!!        3L300 

hearing    on    NED— 45    minutes,    Mr.  what    the    administration    feels    they                                                      '■ — 

President— and  the  very  next  day  it  could    spend    wisely— we    would    take          Total  Helms  earmarking 95,286 

was  rushed  into  the  markup  with  less  that  amount  and  apply  it  to  enhancing       Additional  from  S.  602 26.062 

than    10   minutes   of  discussion.   The  the    transmitting    capability    of    the          t.„,„,  ,r,-vA  . ,»,„,                 101  •j-10 

,,                          ,           ,.  tr   ■         t  A         ■                                                          Total  VOA  transmitter 121,348 

record  shows  general  confusion  over  Voice  of  America.  _ 

what  was  being  put  into  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  administration  esti-    combined  request  1984-85 227,385 

Now  I  happen  to  think  that  NED  mates  that  the  committee  bill  provides    Total  Helms  and  S.  602 221,996 

needs  far  more  consideration,  careful  an  unearmarked  $21,686,000  for  trans-  = 
consideration,  than  it  has  received.  It  mitter   enhancement    for   each    year.  Shortfall    without    Helms    ear- 
is  not  an  urgent  item  like  enhancing  The     Helms     amendment     earmarks  r-i!!lfKw!2I, <>«..„„.  iqo^  ok              oo'?  ioc 

,.       „   .          ,    .         .      .              wi-A.-        T  ii.                      i       1                                                   Combined  request  1984-85 227,385 

the  Voic«;  of  America  s  capabilities.  I  these  amounts,  also.  Total  S  1342  and  S  602                     95  496 

think  that  we  could  profitably  shift  The  Helms  earmarkings  are  in  addi-                                    '■ — 

the  NED  funds  into  transmitter  en-  tion  to  the  amounts  appropriated  in          Shortfall 131,889 
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THANSMITTra  AND  ANTDWA  CoSTS 

The  most  efficient  manufacturing  compa- 
ny in  the  world  would  fold  overnight  if  it 
couldn't  get  its  products  to  market.  The 
Voice  of  America  is  not  about  to  fold— but 
our  old  and  aging  technical  equipment  make 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  listeners  to  hear 
our  steadily  improving  product.  Of  our  107 
transmitters,  more  than  90  percent  are  15 
years  old  or  older,  and  more  than  35  percent 
are  30  years  old  or  older.  At  important  sites 
in  Tangier  and  Munich,  where  VOA  broad- 
casts  to   Eastern   Europe   and   the   Soviet 


Union,  the  transmitters  were  built  before 
World  War  II.  Currently  the  VOA  has  six 
500  KW  superpower  transmitters,  patched 
together  from  250  KWs.  In  contrast,  the 
USSR  has  37  modem  superpower  transmit- 
ters. 

It  is  simply  essential  for  VOA  to  put  a 
high  quality  signal  into  all  areas  of  the 
world  important  to  the  U.S.  national  inter- 
est. And  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  make 
steady  progress  in  all  VOA  construction  and 
upgrading  projects. 


Major  components  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica Radio  Construction  authorization  for 
FY  85  include:  upgrading  facilities  at  eight 
existing  sites:  new  site  construction  at  some 
eight  sites:  and  antenna  upgrade  and  design 
at  three  existing  sites. 

TRANSMITTER  COST 

A  typical  VOA  relay  site  includes  six  500 
KW  transmitters.  One  500  KW  transmitter 
and  associated  antenna  system  cost  is  ap- 
proximately $15  million. 

The  components  of  the  $15  million  (In 
1982  constant  dollars)  include: 
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Million,    strengthen  our  facilities  is  a  laudable  Westminster  in  June  1982.  It  consti- 

Transmltter:  Purchase,  shipping,  in-  and     commendable     objective     with  tutes  a  broadly  bipartisan  effort  to 

stallatlon.     associated     buildings,  which  I  fully  agree,  but  we  have  al-  enlist  the  energies  and  enterprise  oi 

and  spare  parts «40    j-eady   provided   $54,800,000   in   fiscal  our   private   citizens   and   nongovem- 

Antenna   systems:    Purchase,    ship-  ^^^  ^g^  gQQ  qqo  in  fiscal  1985  in  mental  organizations  in  strengthenmg 

ping,  installation,  and  associated  ^^^  -R&Aio  Marti  bill.   Therefore,   we  democratic      institutions      worldwide, 

equipment.   ..^..........^^.....•"•••■"••••••"  »■                anticipated  and  taken  into  ac-  The    Endowment    thus    promises    to 

"^OA'iweTplSit              1^"!.  .!^  2.9    JountS  concern  of  the  distinguished  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United 

Site  preparation .!!!!!!!!!!! 10    Senator   from  North   Carolina  about  states  to  encourage  and  advance  those 

Prorated      complete      engineering  gyr  not  having  modernized,  efficient,  ideals  and  practices  which  all  Amen- 

design  cosU L5    effective,  up-to-date  facilities.  We  gave  cans  share. 

Tnt*i  ^00  KW  tansmltter  cost  15.0    them  every  penny  that  they  a^ked  for.        Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

Total  500  KWtansmitter  cost...  with  respect  to  the  section  in  the  the  floor. 

ANTENNA  COSTS  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena-       Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  much  as 

VOA  has  identified  existing  relay  stations  ^^^  ^^^^  would  deal  with  the  National  i  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Senator 
which  win  require  varying  degrees  of  re-  g„^Jo,^fJnent  for  Democracy,  it  essen-  from  North  Carolina,  I  must  join  my 
placement/upgrade  of  anterm^  and  a^oc^-  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^   ^he    colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 

SenroSete  Sr^so^e  cLIs  mlsdi-  proposal  to  establish  «id  fund  a  Na-  ^i^tee.  in  opposing  this  amendment, 
rected  The  new  an^nna  system  would  pro-  tional  Endowment  for  Democracy  was  ^hat  the  amendment  would  do.  when 
vide  for  a  360  degree  coverage  area,  provid-  the  product  of  an  extensive  study  by  y^y  analyze  it,  is  to  wipe  out  the  Na- 
Ing  better  coverage  with  fewer  antennas  and  four  highly  responsible  groups:  the  ^jonal  Endowment  for  Democracy 
long  term  savings  due  to  more  efficient  land  Republican  National  Committee,  the  ^^ich  is  strongly  supported,  as  we  all 
use  and  upkeep.  .  Democratic  National  Committee,  the    j^^q^   ^y  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  Is  expected  that  a  "modern  efficient  an-  ^^pL-ciO.  and  the  American  Chamber  ^^  a!fL-CIO.  and  the  Republican  and 
Sd'^ll^atoit'=$Trm£Sde:    of  Commerce.  Democratic      National      Committees. 

Sii^'g  on  such  details  as  size,  complexity        In    addition,    a    number    oi    otYier    This  would  be  wiped  out. 
and  location  VOA  has  targeted  some  10  an-    prominent    public    figures,    reflecting       j^  addition,  it  would  vastly  reduce  or 
tennas  at  each  of  three  locations  for  up-    the  broad  spectrum  of  American  polit-     ^^^^^y  wipe  out  the  committee's  action 
grading.  ical  opinion-from  Richard   Allen  to    .^  ^creasing  the  Fulbright  academic 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Tony  Lake-participated  actively,  g^change  funding.  The  amendment 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized.  They  were  at  the  session.  They  paraci-    ^^^^^    ^^^    reduce    the    general    ex- 

Mr    PERCY.    I    thank    my    distin-    pated  actively,  and  they  were  deeply    ^^^^^    efforts    that    we    had    been 
guislied  colleague  very  much,  indeed.       involved.  I  was  honored  to  be  a  louna-    ^^^^.^^  ^  ^^e  committee.  And  I  think 
The  thrust  of  his  amendment  is  such    ing  member  of  that  organization.  ^^^^^    ^    ^   dXrecX.   link   between   ex- 

that    I    would    regrettably    have    to       The   Foreign   Relations   Committee    ^^^       ^^d  our  influence  abroad, 
oppose  it.  I  will  have  the  distinguished    discussed  the  proposal  and  no  mf  moer       ^^^  example,  in  this  vital  area,  we 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For-    of  the  committee  argued  that  the  ais-    ^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^   behind   the   Soviet 
eign   Relations   Committee   speak   on    cussions    were    madequate    regaraing    uj^^q^  ^hey  send  10  times  the  number 
that  aspect  of  it  which  deals  with  cut-    the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  endow-    ^^  students  from  Latin  America  as  an 

ting  the  exchange  program.  ment.  Hoej,«    example  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  we 

There  is  no  overall  reduction,  as  I       Beyond  that.  I  want  to  ernphasize  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

understand  it,  in  the  amendment  of    my  strong  feeling  that  the  endowment  around  the  world,  you  find  the 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolma.  is  an  idea  whose  tune  has  come  and  ^r  program  that  seems  to  mean  the 
What  he  does  is  cut  down  the  educa-  that  it  is  important  to  press  ahead  ""^^^^^^.j.  various  ambassadors  and 
tional  exchange  programs.   He  takes    with  this  highly  promising  initiative^       mo  ^^^^^  abroad  and  our  em- 

the  money  that  would  be  saved  there  it  is  worth  noting  that  to  let  this  leg-  ^^'^  °  g^onj^el  there  are  the  ex- 
and  transfers  it  to  a  program  for  engi-  jsiation  fall  by  the  ''^yside-the  ineyi-  ^^^JJ^^,  ^^  That  is  the  one  pro- 
neering,  site  preparation,  and  en-  table  result  of  the  proposed  amend^  SIS  they  really  want  enlarged,  en- 
hancement of  radio  transmitter  faciU-    ment-would      disappoint      a      large    fj^^^^'^^^fj^ed 

ties  for  the  U.S.  information  Service    number   of    friendly    foreign    govern-    l*;^|^;^J,"f  J|;°- ggen  the  effect  of  the 
and  for  VOA.  So  there  is  no  money    ments  who  have  looked  forward  to  co-    J^J^^^   prJS"^   firsthand.    I    re- 
saving  at  all.  operating  with  the  endowment  s  activi-    ^^^^\^^^^^^^^  the  Iron  Cur- 
Furthermore.  I  believe  that  the  VOA    ties.  ,   .  .   ^    .      tain  at  one  ooint  in  my  life.  And  I  used 
enhancement  is  unnecessary  becaiise       These  governments  included  Costa    ^^^"  ^^  °"^„P°Xi  "t    citoenT  of    that 
in  the  Radio  Marti  bill  we  have  fully    Riea,  Jamaica.  Venezuela.  E  Salvador,    to   see    Cormnun^t  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^ 
funded  additional  amounts.  And  I  read    Liberia.  Nigeria-to  name  just  a  few    ^°"f;^^^°J"f„2  *_^^^^^  good 
directly  from  the  authorization  of  ap-    from  the  developing  world.                         rnTmn^^^t.     more    StSlis    of    the 
propriations.  section  8.  subparagraph       ^^^  ^^^^  importantly,  this  is  a  genu-    ^""^"f^^'J^ZL  rSl^eeSg  the 
"b)  as  follows:                                               inely   bipartisan   proposal   at   a  time    world.  I  do  not  ever  recall  seemg  ine 
In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author-     ^hen    bipartisanship     is     desperately     0PP°^'^^  ""L"'^^^^              ^e    have.    I 
ized  to  be  appropriated  the  Agency  for  the    ^ggded  in  this  dangerous  world    We        The  J^^^^^^'f^^^f^^  in  other 
fiscal  years  84.  85.  there  are  authorized  to                ^  ^  ^  ^^Is  opportunity  pass.  With     think  the  more  the  "t>^"i  "".  °;"^; 
Le  appropriated  to  the  Agency  $54,800,000    J^^^r^'   at  stake  in  so  many  parts    parts  of  the  world  wiUJearn  ^^f  .?^^ 
for  the  fiscal  year   84  and  $54,800,000  for    "J'J'^f^Jid  for  example  Latin  Amer-    are  not  as  we  are  portrayed  by  the 
the  fiscal  year  85.  which  amounts  shall  be    °J^'^''5J°^id' be  tragic  for  this  country    Soviet  Union,  but  we  are  a£  we  are-a 
available  only  for  expenses  incurred  by  es-     '«=»' ^t^!^°"^.?^°f/j;%^^^^                                    freedom     loving,     individual     human 
sential  modernization  at  facilities  and  oper-    to  deprive  '^^f^fV^^^^^^'!^^^^^    r^hts  respecting  nation.  To  my  mind, 
ations  of  the  Voice  of  America.                          sourcefulness    of    >*^    P"^*^^^  "\f/"^    [here  is  no  money  that  is  spent  more 
certainly.   Mr.   President,   we   have    ^"^  nongoverrimental  o^^^^^^                      advLedly  anTSeUer  than  I  the  ex- 
demonstrated  in  recent  weeks  with  the       The  D^P^J^^^"^  "J^^^^^^^  JJendId     change  programs. 
Korean  flight  007  tragedy  the  necessi-    endorses  the  legislation  ^ajnende^    "^  in  doing  this  I  am  in  no  way  derogat- 
ty  of  our  telling  the  truth  to  the  world    regarding  a  National  Endowment  lor    ^"^"^^  importance  of  the  Voice  of 
as  to  what  is  going  on  and  what  went    DEI:^^^';^^^.,^,^--.   represents  a  major    America,  but  I  am  just  saying  it  is  a 
on  in  that  action  against  humanity  by       T^^-^^^^^JS^JX   pu^^^^^      set    question  of  priorities.  And  in  this  work 
emiz^'to  "upXte'^^rp/ov?  Tnd    S  by  ?he  ptlsfienT^  L  Speech  to    we  do  here,  we  have  to  give  priorities 
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of  A  over  B.  or  B  over  C.  And  In  my 
view  there  Is  no  better  priority  than 
the  exchange  program. 

For  this  reason.  I  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  In  oppos- 
ing this  amendment. 

In  closing.  I  would  read  In  for  the 
Record  an  official  news  release  from 
USIA  of  May  1983  giving  basically  the 
administration's  viewpoint.  It  says 
that  we  simply  cannot  do  without  the 
link,  the  exchange  program,  provided 
to  significant  levels  of  the  thinking 
leadership  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
Pulbright  program  is  Incentive  that 
must  be  attended  to. 

So  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  not  accept  this  amendment,  and 
leave  the  language  that  is  carefully 
crafted  in  the  committee  with  a  cer- 
tain priority  in  the  exchange  programs 
which  is  so  vigorously  supported  by 
our  chiefs  of  missions  from  all  over 
the  world. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  one  in  whom  I  have  more  affection 
or  respect  for  than  Senator  Pell.  But 
I  would  say  to  him  and  other  Senators 
that  this  amendment  does  not— I 
repeat,  does  not— reduce  the  educa- 
tional programs.  It  merely  reduces  the 
huge  increase  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose.  It  reduces  the 
rate  of  increase. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  was  $54,786,000.  The  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1983  was 
$51,569,000,  and  for  fiscal  year  1982 
was  $42,127,000.  So  the  Helms  amend- 
ment still  calls  for  an  actual  increase. 

Now  I  note  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Percy,  spoke  of  the  funding  added  in 
the  Radio  Marti  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  didactic,  but  let  me  say  again 
that  I  went  over  to  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica a  few  weeks  ago,  as  did  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair.  We  saw 
what  they  have  and  we  saw  what  they 
lack.  And  I  came  back  to  this  Senate 
very  depressed  in  terms  of  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  Voice  of  America  to  make 
any  dent  against  the  barrage  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  that  is  pouring 
forth  throughout  the  world. 

The  funding  for  Voice  of  America,  I 
contend,  is  inadequate  with  respect  to 
construction. 

Now  let  us  draw  a  line,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  see  what  we  are  talking 
about  and  what  we  are  looking  at. 
Over  half  of  the  new  funding  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Percy  men- 
tioned, is  related  to  personnel  costs  for 
enhancement.  Now,  they  have  need 
for  more  engineers  and  that  sort  of 


thing  to  handle  the  modernization.  I 
acknowledge  that.  But  the  big  need  is 
in  technology. 

My  amendment  would  not  even  re- 
store all  of  the  construction  money  re- 
quested. There  still  is  a  considerable 
shortfall  in  construction  money  over 
the  2-year  period,  a  shortfall,  I  am  ad- 
vised, of  about  $5,400,000.  even  with 
the  Helms  earmarkings. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
not  here  to  complain  about  the  Ful- 
bright  funding.  All  I  am  talking  about 
is  priorities.  If  we  really  want  to  get 
the  truth  out  to  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  episodes  like  the  shooting 
down  of  KAL  007,  then  we  have  got  to 
have  the  equipment.  We  do  not  have 
it.  I  reiterate  that  the  VOA  is  sitting 
over  there  and  out  there  using  equip- 
ment so  outmoded,  so  obsolescent  that 
no  responsible  commercial  broadcaster 
would  even  think  about  using  it.  Radio 
stations  all  over  this  country  realize 
that  if  you  cannot  get  the  signal  out  it 
does  not  matter  about  the  quality  of 
what  you  are  broadcasting  because 
nobody  is  hearing  it  anyhow.  And  that 
is  where  the  priority  rests  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Now,  Senators  may  vote  as  they 
wish,  but  I  want  them  to  know  that  if 
they  vote  against  this  amendment, 
they  are  establishing  a  priority  that 
telling  the  truth  to  the  world  is  really 
not  very  important. 

Unless  and  until  this  Congress  pro- 
vides for  funding  for  the  technology  to 
get  us  back  into  the  ball  game,  we 
simply  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
the  truth  out.  Any  Senator  who 
doubts  what  I  am  saying  should  do 
precisely  what  Senator  Symms.  who  is 
now  presiding  over  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Helms  and  others  did  in  recent 
days  when  we  went  over  and  made  an 
inspection  of  what  VOA  had  and  what 
VOA  lacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
in  the  Chamber  who  desires  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  26, 
nays  68.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  264  Leg.] 
YEAS— 26 
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Abdnor 

Helms 

Pressler 

Andrews 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Armstrong 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

East 

Mattingly 

Trible 

Oam 

McClure 

Wallop 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Heflin 

Nickles 
NAYS-68 

Baker 

Evans 

MItcheU 

Baucus 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Nunn 

BIden 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Blngaman 

Gorton 

Pell 

Boren 

Hart 

Percy 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Lax  alt 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Wilson 

Durenbcrger 

Melcher 

2U}rinsky 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Mathias 

Goldwaler 

Hawkins 

Stafford 

So    Mr. 

Helms'    amendment    ( 

(No. 
2191)  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMTNCMENT  NO.  3193 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from-  Maine  (Mr.  Mitcheix). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Stafford.  prof>oses  an 
amendment  numbered  2192. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Page  24.  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section  to  Title  I  of  the  Bill: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  for  "International 
Commissions"  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1985.  shall  be  available  for  the  use.  by 
such  commissions  or  their  agents,  of  herbi- 
cides containing  dioxin  compounds. 

(b)  Unless  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  affected  iKirder 
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states  are  notified  forty-five  days  in  advance 
of  the  use  of  a  herbicide  by  an  international 
commission,  funds  appropriated  for  such 
use  shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure.  Such  notification  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  name  of  the  herbicide; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  herbi- 
cide planned  for  use; 

(3)  an  identification  of  the  area  on  which 
the  herbicide  will  be  used; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  herbicide's  chemi- 
cal composition. " 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
omnibus  authorization  measure  pro- 
vides authority  for  activities  conduct- 
ed by  many  organizations.  Among 
these  organizations  is  one  of  the  small- 
est units  In  the  Federal  Gcvemment. 
the  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, which  deals  with  matters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

During  the  August  recess,  NBC  news 
revealed  that  this  tiny  commission,  un- 
beknownst to  the  public  and  this  Con- 
gress, used  a  herbicide  known  as  agent 
orange  to  maintain  a  36-mile-long.  20- 
foot-wide  clear  cut  strip  of  land  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  along  the 
Canadian  border.  This  defoliant  was 
used  by  the  Commission  as  late  as 
1978,  over  6  years  after  its  use  was  dis- 
continued in  Vietnam  for  health 
safety  reasons. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  specific 
results  to  personal  health  from  direct 
exposure  to  agent  orange.  However, 
sufficient  evidence  exists  to  conclude 
that  the  risks  posed  by  this  mixture  of 
chemicals  clearly  outweighs  its  bene- 
fits as  a  defoliant. 

Technically,  agent  orange  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  primary  ingredients, 
2.4.5,T  and  2,4,D  (2,4,5-trichlorophen- 
oxyacetic  acid  and  2,4-dichlorophenox- 
y acetic  acid)  and  a  third  component, 
TCDD  (2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo- 

para-dioxin). 

The  TCDD.  a  contaminant  which  is 
produced  during  the  manufacture  of 
2,4.5.T.  is  the  part  of  the  mixture 
which  is  so  dangerous.  Skin  conditions, 
cancer,  nervousness,  birth  defects,  and 
numbness  in  the  extremities  all  may 
result  from  direct  exposure  to  this 
dangerous  toxin. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  which  is  studying 
the  agent  orange  problem,  I  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  when  I  learned  of 
the  NBC  report.  My  concern  was 
heightened  when  I  subsequently 
learned  that  because  of  the  passage  of 
time  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  even  meas- 
ure the  degree  to  which  dioxins  origi- 
nating in  the  herbicide  may  have  pen- 
etrated the  soil,  water  table,  and  wa- 
tershed in  the  affected  area.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  I  decided  to  seek  a  con- 
gressional statement  on  the  issue  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose 
with  Senator  Stafford  will  place  clear- 
ly on  record,  the  views  of  Congress 


concerning  boundary  commission  use 
of  herbicides  containing  dloxlns. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
flatly  prohibits  the  use  of  such  herbi- 
cides by  any  international  commis- 
sions authorized  by  the  bill. 

The  second  section  will  Insure  that 
Congress  Is  vigilant  in  the  future.  It 
stipulates  that  boundary  commissions 
may  not  use  any  herbicides  unless 
they  provide  prior  notice  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  affected  State,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  second  section  is 
clear  as  to  what  such  a  notification 
should  contain.  It  shall  Include  first, 
the  name  of  the  herbicide;  second,  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  herbicide 
planned  for  use;  third,  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  area  on  which  the  herbi- 
cide will  be  used;  and  fourth,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  herbicide's  chemical  com- 
position. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
should  have  no  complaint  with  this 
amendment.  This  is  because  its  pri- 
mary component— the  prohibition  sec- 
tion—reflects what  Is  currently  the 
policy  of  the  International  Boundary 
Commission.  In  approving  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  will  be  saying  that  it 
concurs  with  that  current  policy  and 
does  not  want  that  policy  changed 
without  the  Congress  being  involved 
in  the  decision. 

I  understand.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  has  been  cleared  and 
that  the  floor  managers  will,  I  hope, 
see  fit  to  accept  this  amendment, 
which  is  the  first  of  three  amend- 
ments, Mr.  President,  which  I  have  to 
offer. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  does  accept  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
feels  that  it  is  well  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
representing  the  floor  leader  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing this  amendment  has  been  cleared 
and  there  is  no  opposition  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  (No.  2192)  was 
agreed  to.  * 

AMENDMENT  NO.  31*3 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  my  second  amendment 
be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2193. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  7,  after  the  term  "agricul- 
tural commodities."  insert  "fisheries  com- 
modities." and 

On  page  6,  line  9,  after  the  word  "agricul- 
tural", insert ".  fisheries,". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  concerns  section  106  of 
the  bill,  added  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Section  106  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  the  need  to  facilitate 
U.S.  exports  by  opposing  international 
restrictions  on  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  U.S  goods.  It  is  intended 
to  direct  U.S.  Government  representa- 
tives to  various  International  organiza- 
tions to  oppose  all  proposed  marketing 
and  distribution  regulations  which 
might  harm  U.S.  industries  seeking  to 
export  their  commodities,  goods,  and 
services. 

My  problem  with  section  106  does 
not  concern  what  it  contains,  but  what 
it  omits.  The  fact  is  that  its  emphasis 
is  on  the  need  to  create  an  interna- 
tional trade  environment  under  which 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  may  be 
easily  exported.  My  concern  is  that 
our  country's  other  important  food 
producing  sector,  the  fishing  industry, 
Is  not  even  mentioned. 

I  support  fully  the  view,  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  that  great- 
er Government  appreciation  should  go 
to  this  important  Industry. 

Those  Americans  who  harvest 
marine  resources  are  far  less  organized 
than  those  who  work  the  soil  and  raise 
livestock.  Though  the  fishing  industry 
has  responded  to  the  challenges  of  the 
last  decade  by  Increasing  Its  focus  on 
Government  policies  which  affect  it. 
the  industry  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  it  comes  close  to  claiming  its 
proper  share  of  attention  from  Feder- 
al policymakers. 

As  the  representative  of  an  extreme- 
ly Important  segment  of  the  American 
fishing  Industry,  I  have  pledged  to 
fishing  harvesters  and  processors  In 
the  State  of  Maine  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  permit  their  traditional  way  of 
life  to  survive  and  flourish.  One  way 
that  those  of  us  who  represent  fisher- 
men and  processors  of  fish  products  is 
to  try  and  win  for  the  industry  a  corre- 
sponding share  of  the  attention  which 
this  Congress  and  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy directs  toward  American  ag- 
riculture. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  at 
this  point  should  be  considered  a  part 
of  this  effort.  In  the  preambular 
clause  of  section  106,  I  add  the  term 
"fisheries  commodities"  to  the  con- 
gressional finding  that  "•••  In  an  in- 
creasingly Interdependent  world  econ- 
omy, Government  measures  that  re- 
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strict  the  economic  and  efficient  mar- 
keting and  distribution  of  American 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities, 
goods,  and  services  hurt  not  only  U.S. 
producers  but  also  consumers  In  coun- 
tries around  the  world." 

Later.  In  section  106's  resolved 
clause,  I  add  "fisheries  products"  to 
the  congressional  directive  that  '*  *  • 
United  States  representatives  to 
United  Nations-related  agencies  and  to 
other  International  organizations 
should  oppose  the  adoption  of  interna- 
tional marketing  and  distribution  reg- 
ulations or  restrictions  which  unneces- 
sarily impede  the  export  of  United 
States  agricultural  and  other  prod- 
ucts." 

I  should  point  out  that  very  few  of 
America's  fishermen  want  all  of  the 
benefits  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment bestows  on  American  agricul- 
ture. For  Instance.  Maine  fishermen 
oppose  vehemently  any  suggestions 
that  price  supports  be  directed  toward 
fish  harvesters  for  landed  product. 
They  believe,  and  I  agree  with  them, 
that  the  market  mechanism  is  the  best 
means  to  insure  that  expert  harvesters 
are  rewarded,  inexpert  harvesters  are 
penalized,  and  that  the  industry  pros- 
pers. Maine's  fishermen  do  not  want 
to  become  in  any  way  dependent  on 
Government,  they  only  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  freedom  in  the 
marketplace.  That  is  one  of  their  chief 
goals  domestically  and  is  becoming  one 
of  their  chief  goals  with  respect  to 
overseas  marketing  as  well. 

In  a  report  of  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  'Summary  of 
Trade  and  Tariff  Information, "  April 
1982,  I  learned  that  until  recent  years 
U.S.  exports  of  fish  had  been  negligi- 
ble. However,  shortages  of  fish  abroad 
and  favorable  exchange  rates  have  re- 
sulted in  increased  exports  of  many 
species  harvested  by  U.S.  fishermen. 
For  example,  herring,  dogfish  shark, 
monkfish.  and  eel,  according  to  the 
USITC,  are  now  shipped  to  Europe  or 
the  Orient.  In  addition,  underutilized 
species  such  as  mullet,  drum,  jack,  cre- 
valle,  and  ladyfish  are  being  shipped 
from  gulf  ports  to  nations  such  as 
Egypt,  Nigeria,  and  Venezuela. 

U.S.  policy  should  encourage  rather 
than  hinder  this  exporting  effort.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  congressional  direc- 
tion contained  in  section  106,  as 
amended  by  my  amendment,  will 
prompt  U.S.  representatives  to  inter- 
national trade  conferences  to  concen- 
trate on  U.S.  fisheries  exports  and  to 
seek  agreements  and  regulations 
which  will  permit  our  Nation  to  in- 
crease its  fisheries  exporting  activities. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  as  well 
and  the  managers  will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  committee 
accepts  this  amendment  as  well.  It  is 


my  understanding  that  It  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  (No.  2193)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEirDitxirT  NO.  ai»4 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  my  third  amendment  be  im- 
mediately considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
on  behalf  of  himself.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  and  Mr.  Levin,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2194. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  ■$344,500,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$369.5O0.0O0"; 

On  page  24.  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section  to  title  I  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  under  sec- 
tion 102(4)  of  this  Act.  $25  million  shall  be 
available  only  for  Lebanon  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation assistance  to  benefit  refugees 
and  displaced  persons." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1342  authorizes  U.S.  assistance  to  mi- 
grants and  refugees  through  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Committee 
for  Migration,  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
direct  assistance  to  or  on  behalf  of  ref- 
ugees from  various  countries  through 
voluntary  agencies.  Although  this  pro- 
gram is  funded  through  the  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriations  Act,  it  is  author- 
ized through  this  bill. 

This  authorization  was  reported  last 
May  and  has  been  awaiting  floor 
action  for  almost  4  months.  I  am  offer- 
ing my  aunendment  at  this  time  be- 
cause one  of  the  assumptions  which 
underlies  the  refugee  and  migration 
figure  contained  in  this  measure  was 
valid  in  May.  but  is  no  longer  valid 
today. 

In  May.  the  Committee  noted  that 
the  recommended  authorization  total 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $50  million 
less  than  actually  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  reason  provided  in  the 
report  is  as  follows: 

Half  of  this  decrease  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  the  success  of  the  Department's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  refugee  admissions  to  the 
United  States,  while  continuing  to  respond 
to  humanitarian  needs  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests  and  responsibilities  .  .  .  The 
other  half  is  credited  to  the  absence  of  such 
large-scale  refugee  crises  as  were  experi- 
enced in  past  years  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  as  all  of  my  col- 
leagues   are    aware,    since    May,    the 


strife  in  Lebanon  has  accelerated  tre- 
mendously to  a  point  where  many  Leb- 
anese people  are  now  being  displaced 
from  their  homes  and  villages. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  items 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  first  item  is  a 
letter  from  Lebanon's  distinguished 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Abdallah  Bouhabib.  con- 
cerning the  current  situation.  The 
letter  was  written  yesterday.  It  indi- 
cates that  since  May— when  S.  1343 
was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— 150,000  Lebanese  citizens 
have  been  displaced  from  their  homes 
The  Ambassador  notes  that  these  dis- 
placed persons  face  •••  •  •  daily  enor- 
mous problems  of  housing  and  a  lack 
of  supplies  of  all  sorts. " 

The  Ambassador's  conclusion  is 
echoed  in  the  Special  Mideast  Report 
(No.  31)  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross.  This  report  is 
dated  September  15,  1983,  and  states 
that: 

.  .  .  Concomitantly  with  the  Emergency 
actions  of  several  teams  in  the  Chouf  (evac- 
uation of  the  wounded,  transport  of  medical 
and  food  assistance,  cease-fire  negotiations, 
etc.)  the  ICRC  was  investigating  the  situa- 
tion of  persons  displaced  by  the  fighting. 
The  number  of  persons  displaced  is  now 
150.000.  Some  have  taken  shelter  in  the 
homes  of  relatives  and  friends  and  need  as- 
sistance action  within  the  next  six  weeks. 
Others,  numbering  about  105.000  need  im- 
mediate assistance  ...  to  these  must  be 
added  some  18.000  people  in  different  re- 
gions that  the  ICRC  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  reach  liecause  of  hostilities. 

Not  all  of  these  persons  will  be  per- 
manent refugees:  however  their  imme- 
diate needs  are  acute,  and  the  interna- 
tional organizations  to  which  I  re- 
ferred at  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment are  doing  their  very  best  to  meet 
these  needs.  These  people  and  these 
relief  agencies  urgently  require  U.S. 
assistance  and  they  will  still  need  it 
after  October  1.  If  the  troubles  in  Leb- 
anon continue— and  we  all  hope  and 
pray  that  they  will  not— the  needs  of 
displaced  persons  will,  of  course, 
become  even  greater. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  meeting 
of  these  needs,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  bill  before  us  be  amended  by 
adding  an  additional  $25  million  to  the 
refugee  and  migration  assistance  total 
recommended  by  the  committee  and 
that  it  be  earmarked  for  Lebanon. 
Even  with  this  add-on,  the  refugee  and 
migration  assistance  authority  con- 
tained in  it,  the  measure  will  still  be 
some  $25  million  less  than  will  actual- 
ly be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  suffering  which  the  people  of 
Lebanon  are  experiencing  is  tremen- 
dous, ongoing  and  is  creating  havoc  in 
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that  countrv    The  amendment  I  pro-  2.2.  The  ICRC  immediately  dispatched  4  ♦.  finance 

note   wm^  1^'  a  modSt  way    help   to  additional  delegates  to  the  area  (1  doctor.  1  4.1.  The  extra  cost  for  this  larger  assist- 

^^fLjy»  Vhu  t.,?reHnJ  ^rt   I  bPlieve  ""rse.  1  radio-operator.  1  delegate)  and  a  ance  programme  is  estimated  at  12  million 

mitigate  this  suffer  ng  and  I   oelleve  gen,^  member  of  the  organization  from  the  swiss  francs. 

reinforce  a  view  held  by  most  i^oa-  Qg^eva  headquarters.  4.2.  This  amount  comes  in  addition  to  the 
nese  citizens  that  American  Involve-  ^j^g  ICRC  has  decided  to  reestablish  the  ^g  million  swiss  francs  appeal  for  1983  (see 
ment  In  their  tragic  country,  in  a  vola-  logistics  base  at  Lamaca  (Cyprus),  and  has  ^^^  Lebanon  emergency  appeal  No.  3  of  Jan- 
tile  region  In  the  Mideast,  is  driven  by  sent  out  a  delegate  for  this  purpose.  ^^ry  1983). 

humanitarian   considerations    for   the  2.3.  In  the  field  the  ICRC  has  worked  43   consequently  the  ICRC  urgently  ap- 

people     of     that     country     and     that  closely  with  the  Lebanese  Red  Cross  and  p^^j^  ^^  governments,  national  societies  and 

region    This  bill  provides  us  with  an  has  evacuated  70  casualties  of  the  fighting  ^^^^^  organizations  for  cash  to  finance  its 

opporturiity  to  send  fcji  a    i«nal  to  ^^ -Vhe^^,,,^  ,,  medicaments  and  mate-  rd'^^TsV'^'""  "  """""  "'"  '"^^ 

those  of  our  f"ends  in  Lebwion  who  ^^  ^^^  dispensaries  and  hospitals  treat-  ^'gigh  coiiideration 

have    a    need    to    which    the    United  .^^^   ^^^   wounded    have   been   replenished  ^^^  consiaeraiion. 

States,  as  a  responsible  leader  m  world  j^om  emergency  medical  supplies  held  in  M^h^,„//j,;n7^7nratP 

affairs,  should  respond.  I  hope  other  Beirut.  Sidon  and  the  Bekaa.  The  ICRC  has  ni„M^!^r^i^t^n^Altmties 

nations  will  follow  our  country's  lead,  so  far  dispatched  5  tons  of  medical  supplies  Director  for  Operational  Activities. 

Exhibit  1  to  Lebanon  via  Lamaca.  and  in  addition  the  j^^     MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 

Embassy  OF  LEBANON.  ^""^ '^'^^T^^t^r^.^  .Z°'^,^n^lfb^!^in     understand    that    Senator    Kennedy 

WasHinoton.  September  21.  1983.        sent  sum,li^^of  blood  a^nd  ^imian^^bunur.     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  amendment  in  the 

Senator  George  J.  Mitchixl,  -                 j  ^^^^  supplies  reached  the  second  degree  to  my  amendment. 

Senate  Russell  Office  Building.  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^  September,  25  tons  was  dis-  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Washington,  D.C.    tributed  to  the  refugees  In  the  village  of  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

DEAR  Senator  Mitchhx.  Since  May  1983^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^RC  finally 
the  ongoing  war  m  Lebanon  has  led  to  the  fruitless  attempts.  amendment  no.  3196 
displacement  of   150^00  l^ba^e^e^^^^^^  rp'^%Torthese  foodstuffs  intended  for  Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    I 
iTte^nTitrof  re  figTmg  l^d  thT  thre'Lt  of  the  estimated  25,000  displaced  pei^ons  now  ^^^^  ^  amendment  to  the  desk,  on 
mSre  ^  ^^^  ^'"^^'  ^^dicament^  Y"^°^^i'  ""^f  j  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
"Se  Lebanese  are  living  presently  in  the  ^f  ^^^PP"^^*^;;^,  whe7e'more° than ^oS  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  as  a  second- 
bitter  situation  of  refugees  iii  their  own  ^J^^'' ^^'^^^^jJ'^^^^Z^r  degree  amendment  to  the  amendment 
country.  They  are  facing  daily,  enorroous  ualties  are  currently  bemg  treatea.  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
problems  of  housing  and  lack  of  supplies  of  3.  objectives  PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
a"  so"'^-                                                      ..     ,  3.1.  In  view  of  the  very  serious  detenora-  „^"^Af;7r,:T;  j-p  -statPd 
Senator,  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  thanks  ^^^^  jj,  t^e  situation  in  Lebanon,  and  since  amenomeni  wiu  oe  SLatea. 
for  your  concern  in  the  plight  of  the  Leba-  ^j^g    fighting    will    probably    continue    for  The  bill  clerk  read  as  loilows. 
nese  people,  and  your  commitment  to  help  y^^^y^  to  come,  the  ICRC  is  forced  to  consid-  xhe    Senator    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 
achieve  peace  and  freedom  for  Lebanon  and  grably  increase  its  assistance.  Kennedy),   for  himself  and  Mr.   Simpson, 
its  beleaguered  people.  32.  Concomitantly  with  the  emergency  ac-  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2195. 
With  best  personal  regards,  tjong  qj  several  teams  in  the  Chouf  (evacu-  k-Tttstntpdy  Mr  President  I  ask 
Sincerely,  ation  of  the  wounded,  transport  of  medical  Mr.  K^N^^^J^.^/^- "^^^T'  ^  ff ^ 
ABDALLAH  BouHABra,  ^^j  j^od  assistance,  cease-fire  negotiations,  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Lebanon.  ^^^  ^  the  ICRC  was  investigating  the  situa-  amendment  be  dispensed  witn. 

,„-,,  tlon'of  persons  displaced  by  the  fighting.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

[Mideast  Report  No.  31.  Sept.  15,  19831  r^^^  number  of  persons  displaced  is  now  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Lebanon:  Urgent  Appeal  about  150,000.  Some  have  taken  shelter  in  -j-j^g  amendment  is  as  follows: 

1.  introduction  the  homes  of  relatives  and  friends  and  need  ^^  ^.^^  ^  of  the  Mitchell   amendment, 

1.1.  Since   the   beginning   of  the  Israeli  assistance  action  within  the  next  s,x  weeks.  .$369,500,000"    and    insert    in    lieu 
intervention  in  Lebanon  in  June  1982.  ICRC  Others,  ""'"^f ^"f  ^^^"^  .^^^^^^^^^  thereof  "354.500,000". 

activities   have   substantially    increased   t<j  '"^d.ate  assistance.  The  later  gro^^^  may  be  ^^^  mu^heU  amendment, 

meet  an  emergency  which  dragged  on  until  geographically  divided  up  as  follows.  ^^^^^  .,  „  ^^  .^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ..^^  jj^ 

October  last  year.  It  was  necessary  to  m-     East  Beirut ,„„„«  million  shall  be  available  only  for  El  Salva- 

crease  the  number  of  delegates,  send  out     West  Beirut ?'„„„  dor  for  reUef  assistance  to  displaced  per- 

medical  teams  and  large  quantities  of  food     caza  Aley  (high  metn) 4.000  ^^j^  ,. 

and  medical  supplies  and  extend  our  local     (Sofar  and  Hammana) 4.000  •                        ^   ..     Prp.;iriPnt   I  am 

organization  to  cover  West  Beirut,  Ashra-     caza  Saida ^.SOO  ^r.  KENNEDY   Mr.  President   lam 

fieh,    Junieh,    Tripoli,    Baalbeck,    Ksara,     caza  Jezzine 2,450  pleased    to   join   today    with    Senator 

Sidon  and  Tyre,  with  logistic  bases  in  Lar-     caza  Nabatiyeh 5.950  SiMPSON  in  offering  an  amendment  to 

naca,  Damascus  and  Tel  Aviv.                              Caza  Zahrani  North 3.780  increase   by   $10   million   the   funding 

1.2.  Once  the  emergency  had  abated  the    caza  Zahrani  South 4.795  earmarked  for  the  migration  and  refu- 

ICRC  again  directed  itself  to  its  convention-     caza  Tyr 2.100  assistance  account  in  order  to  re- 
al activities,  such  as  visiting  daily  and  assist-     ^eiT  El  Kamar 25,000  ^         .    .      urgent   relief   needs   among 

Ine  some  5,000  prisoners  of  war  at  Insar.     chhim 18.000  spond   to   urgent  /^"f '    "'^^'J^ J""""* 

^lutarTy  visiting  and  assiting  security  de-     Sb^ct ,50  <^P^^^^'^.P^',^°"!rthe   Sn^o^rm 

tainees    in    Lebanese    prisons,    removing    zahle 300  As  chauroan  of  the  Subcommittee 

wounded  and  sick  from  combat  zones,  pro-  on   Immigration  and  Refugee   Policy, 

viding  medical  aid  to  dispensaries  and  hospi-             Total 86,825  senator   Simpson    and    I.    as    ranking 

Uls,  protecting  endangered  sections  of  the  rp^   ^^^^   j^yg^   ^e   added   some    18,000  member,    asked    the    subcommittee's 

population,    transmitting    family    messages  people  in  different  regions  that  the  ICRC  p^jef  counsel  and  minority  counsel  to 

and  enquiries  within  Lebanon  and  abroad.  ^^^  ^ot  yet  been  able  to  reach  because  of  ..f^dprtake  a  study  mission  to  Central 

1.3.  At  the  end  of  August  1983  there  were  ^^^  hostUities.  ,^,  ^erica  to  review  the  many  refugee 
still  53  ICRC  delegates  and  102  local  em-  33  ^  vig^  of  recent  events,  of  possible  ^^"^*,^°  hM^To^itorinn  nrnhlpms  in 
ployees  engaged  in  these  activities.                     developments  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  of     and  related  hi^^amtar^  p^JJ^^  J^ 

2.  background  assessments  made  to  date,  the  ICRC  is  the  region.  They  returned  laft  week. 
2  1  The  tension  prevailing  in  Lebanon  obliged  to  reinforce  its  operations  in  Leba-  and  in  a  jomt  report  they  filed  with 
dur'ng  the  [LT  eighfrnontllf  (Jf  this  year  non  in  order  to  deal  with  the  new  situation  the  subcommittee  they  have  described 
heightened  on  28  August,  the  upheaval  in  and  be  able  to  bring  food  and  medical  assist-  gQ^ie  alarming  conditions  and  report- 
Beirut  towards  the  end  of  August  rapidly  ance  to  the  victims  of  the  conflict  and  t(3  ^^  ^^  urgent  needs  for  additional  hu- 
spread  to  the  Lebanese  mountains,  and  displaced  persons  to  support  the  efforts  01  jnanj^arian  assistance,  particularly 
fighting  has  been  going  on  since  4  Septem-  the  ^»>"'f  ^.  ^^/^^  ^ro^  and  facOiUte  the  displaced  persons  in  El  Salva- 
ber  in  the  Chouf.  the  Caza  of  Aley.  the  running  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
Meth  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  combat  zones. 
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Their  report,  which  will  be  available 
at  the  subcommittee's  hearing  sched- 
uled for  Monday  on  worldwide  refugee 
problems,  clearly  documents  what 
many  of  us  have  feared— that  we  are 
facing  a  regional  crisis  of  people  in 
Central  America,  with  nearly  1  million 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  fleeing 
the  violence  and  conflict  spreading 
through  the  region. 

In  El  Salvador  alone  close  to  half  a 
million  people  are  displaced,  many 
living  In  camps  under  deplorable  con- 
ditions. Over  10  percent  of  El  Salva- 
dor's population  are  refugees  or  dis- 
placed persons  and  there  are  growing 
relief  needs. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  from  a 
portion  of  the  subcommittee's  staff 
report: 

For  nearly  a  year,  the  escalating  number 
of  displaced  persons  in  El  Salvador  was  not 
addressed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  The  first  effort 
to  assess  their  numbers  and  needs  was  not 
launched  until  January  1982.  when  there 
were  already  between  165,000  to  200,000  dis- 
placed persons  throughout  the  country. 
Most  of  them  had  moved  in  with  friends  or 
family  members  or  were  living  in  shanty- 
towns  around  urban  centers.  About  5  per- 
cent of  the  displaced  persons  were  consid- 
ered at  the  time  to  be  living  In  "extremely 
deplorable  conditions."  Over  the  following 
year,  but  particularly  since  the  beginning  of 
1983,  the  number  of  displaced  persons  in 
such  conditions  has  mounted  rapidly  as  the 
problem  in  many  locations  escalated  into 
large-scale  refugee  camp  situations. 

The  response  of  the  Government  has 
lagged  behind  refugee  needs  even  after  a 
formal  Government  program  of  assistance 
was  established.  During  the  past  year,  the 
United  States  provided  a  small  employment 
generating,  food-for-work  type  of  project, 
and  an  immunization  program.  However,  by 
mid-1983  it  became  apparent  that  such  ef- 
forts were  inadequate  to  meet  growing  relief 
needs— Inadequate  to  deal  with  camp-like 
conditions  (which  are  still  deplorable  in 
some  areas) — or  to  respond  to  shortages  of 
food  an  medicines. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
us  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  of  mili- 
tary assistance  into  a  government  that 
cannot  provide  basic  assistance  and 
protection  to  its  citizens  displaced  by 
the  violence  and  conflict  for  which 
military  aid  is  sought. 

The  report  recommends  doubling 
the  current  U.S.  aid  to  meet  an  in- 
creased need  in  the  coming  year  and 
to  upgrade  camp  conditions;  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  to  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  dis- 
pense the  $10  million  in  the  following 
way:  $7  million  for  food,  medicines, 
and  shelter  to  support  the  displaced 
persons  program  in  El  Salvador;  and 
$3  million  to  support  the  work  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  That  has  already  been  request- 
ed. These  funds  would  be  designated 
for  those  particular  purposes.  The 
needs  are  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  for  the  work  he  is 
doing  on  Lebanon,  and  I  Join  in  sup- 


porting his  aiiiendmonl.  This  is  a  re- 
lated matter  with  regard  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  many  children  and  iruiocents 
caught  up  In  the  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Their  conditions  are  desperate. 

This  is  an  extremely  modest  amoimt 
of  funds.  It  will  be  administered 
through  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  through  the  voluntary  and  church 
agencies,  including  the  Archdiocese  of 
El  Salvador.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted  and  that  it  will  be 
considered  favorably  in  conference. 

Mr.  HUDDLEST05J.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  we  all  can  sympathize  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  modest 
amounts  of  increase  they  are  request- 
ing. 

However.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  if  he  can  indicate  to  us  the 
maimer  in  which  these  funds  will  be 
spent.  Are  they  to  administer  to  the 
needs  that  exist  in  the  native  coun- 
tries of  the  refugees  who  are  now 
there?  Are  they  designed  to  promote  a 
movement  of  those  refugees  into  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  persons  in  their 
native  countries  through  private  agen- 
cies that  are  established  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  figure  to 
which  the  Senator  is  adding  this 
amount,  if  I  am  correct,  in  the  current 
bill,  is  not  exactly  an  inconsequential 
figure.  It  is  $344.5  million.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  So  the  Sena- 
tor's part  of  the  amendment  adds  $25 
million,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  was  the  origi- 
nal provision  in  my  amendment.  But 
as  I  understand  the  second-degree 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, it  would  further  amend  mine  to 
increase  the  total  by  a  total  of  $10  mil- 
lion. The  authorization  would  contin- 
ue the  earmarking  proposed  in  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  Senator  is 
aware  that  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation of  appropriation  for  that 
figure  has  been  set  at  $314.5  million. 
On  the  basis  of  the  original  authoriza- 
ton.  $344.5  million,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  use  that  amount  in  this  catego- 
ry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  while  the  total  amount 
of  the  authorization  would  be  in- 
creased by  only  about  $10  million,  the 
remainder  for  the  earmarking  would 
be  obtained  from  other  funds  provided 
which  were  not  utilized. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  indicated 
in  his  comments  that  these  funds  were 
to  assist  refugees  who  exist  now  in 
their  home  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Basically,  the  specific  request  is 
some  $3  million  for  the  Red  Cross,  and 
the  other  money  would  be  used  for 
those  humanitarian  purposes  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  In  either  case, 
it  is  not  for  a  resettlement  program? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  only  for  food 
and  medicines  and  relief  programs 
inside  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  is  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  as  amended  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Simpson.  It  is 
under  the  amount  of  the  administra- 
tion for  this  program.  I  think  it  does 
address  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  large  number  of  refu- 
gees now  in  Lebanon  and  in  El  Salva- 
dor. The  committee  accepts  the 
amendment  as  amended. 

HUMANITARIAN  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy,  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  other  colleagues  in  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  authorization  bill  to  in- 
crease the  funding  earmarked  for  the 
migration  and  refugee  assistance  ac- 
count by  the  sum  of  $10  million  in 
order  to  provide  additional  humanitar- 
ian aid  for  displaced  persons  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Two  fine  and  very  capable  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
which  I  chair  on  immigration  and  ref- 
ugee policy,  Dick  Day,  chief  counsel 
and  staff  director,  and  Jerry  Tinker, 
minority  counsel,  traveled  to  Central 
America  this  month  to  study  the  refu- 
gee and  displaced  persons  problems  in 
that  very  troubleci  part  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. "The  staff  report  filed  with  the 
subcommittee  describes  thoughtfully 
and  realistically  the  dimensions  of  the 
displaced  persons  problem  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  critical  need  for  additional 
humanitarian  assistance— 10  percent 
of  the  population  has  been  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  the  conflict,  the 
violence,  the  anguish  and  the  econom- 
ic problems  which  beset  that  nation. 

Among  the  various  assistance  pro- 
grams which  our  Nation  funds  is  a  dis- 
placed persons  work  project  sponsored 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID)  which  is  providing  em- 
ployment for  tens  of  thousands  of  dis- 
placed persons.  Over  300  projects  are 
being  carried  out,  including  road 
repair,  repair  of  schools,  drainage  sys- 
tems installation  and  repair,  reforesta- 
tion, and  improvement  of  health  facili- 
ties have  been  approved  in  7  depart- 
ments (states)  of  El  Salvador.  The 
workers  involved  are  paid  half  of  the 
minimum  wage,  thereby  providing  the 
displaced    persons    with    a    minimal 


income  In  order  to  supplement  the 
food  and  medical  assistance  which 
they  receive  from  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  wages  are  low 
enough  to  avoid  Increasing  the 
nimiber  of  Salvadorans  who  might  reg- 
ister as  displaced  persons.  This  is  the 
form  and  content  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance program  we  should  support. 

It  is  also  our  intention  that  $7  mil- 
lion of  the  additional  $10  million  shall 
be  used  for  the  AID  work  program.  We 
intend  that  the  remaining  $3  million 
will  be  used  to  support  the  remarkable 
work  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  which  is  providing 
food  and  medical  assistance  to  the  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  combat  areas 
where  other  assistance  groups  simply 
cannot  go. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No  debate.  I  just  have 
a  question  for  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Will  the  Senator  say  now, 
for  the  record,  precisely  how  this 
money  will  be  spent  or  distributed  in 
El  Salvador? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  $3  million  is  in- 
tended for  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross;  and  $7  million 
for  food,  medicines,  and  shelter  for 
displaced  persons. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  not  quibbling 
about  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Basically,  the 
moneys  are  distributed  through 
church  and  voluntary  agencies,  and 
the  administration  of  it  is  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Generally,  AID  requests  such 
agencies  to  undertake  such  programs. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (No.  2195)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  2194),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  en  bloc 
the  votes  by  which  the  three  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  so  move. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3164 

(Purpose:  To  deobligate  certain  funds 
obligated  for  Syria,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  2164  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2X64. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEOBLIGATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SYRIA 

Sec.  701.(a)(l)  All  funds  appropriated  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  or  in  any  prior  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  For 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  have  been 
obligated  for  Syria  shall  be  deobligated. 

(2)  All  fimds  deobligated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  any  provision  of 
law  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  or  any  prior 
fiscal  year  may  be  available  for  Syria. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  cuts  off  all  U.S.  foreign 
aid  support  to  the  Government  of 
Syria. 

Now  it  may  come  as  a  shock  to  many 
Americans  that  our  Government  is 
giving  foreign  aid  to  a  country  which 
today  is  providing  arms,  ammunition, 
personnel,  and  tactical  leadership 
behind  the  shelling  of  U.S.  marines  in 
Lebanon.  But  it  is  true.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Syrians  have  participat- 
ed in  the  shelling  of  our  marines,  and 
may  have  helped  to  kill  American 
servicemen  in  Lebanon— incidentally, 
one  of  them  was  from  Wisconsin— at 
the  same  time  we  are  quietly  handing 
over  to  this  same  Syrian  Government 
millions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  tax  funds. 

In  effect,  we  are  financing  the  shell- 
ing of  our  marines  since  developmen- 
tal aid  to  Syria  displaces  their  own 
funds  for  their  military  effort.  It  is 
not  too  far  off  the  mark  to  say  that 
U.S.  taxpayers  are  indirectly  buying 
the  shells  which  rain  down  on  our  ma- 
rines. How?  Because  we  are  providing 
the  money  for  roads,  water  projects, 
and  19  other  developmental  programs 
which  the  Syrian  Government  would 
have  to  fund  otherwise.  By  paying  for 
these  programs  ourselves,  we  free  up 
Syrian  dollars  for  their  war  effort  in 
Lebanon. 

How  much  money  is  involved?  While 
there  is  no  new  funding  for  Syria  in 
this  bill,  nor  has  there  been  in  any  for- 
eign aid  request  since  the  Proxmire 
amendment  stopped  such  funding  4 
years  ago,  still  there  is  an  enormous 


amount  of  money  flowing  r.-cm  the 
State  Department  or  AID  to  Syria  out 
of  prior  year  appropriations 

At  the  start  of  fiscal  year  )  983,  there 
was  $228.5  million  in  the  AID  pipeline 
for  Syria.  Of  that  amount,  son.-p  $96.1 
million  was  scheduled  for  deotii^'ation. 
The  balance  of  $132.3  million  is  now 
being  paid  oat  to  the  Government  of 
Syria.  This  year,  that  is  fiscal  year 
1983.  a  total  of  $85.9  million  will  be 
calmly  handed  over  to  the  Syrians. 
The  balance  will  be  paid  out  in  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  self-defeat- 
ing policy  that  this  Government  has 
ever  entered  into.  We  are  financing  a 
government  that  at  any  minute  may 
attack  our  troops  in  Lebanon  or  may 
already  have  done  so  by  supporting 
the  PLO,  the  Druze  and  other  Moslem 
combatants. 

And  what  does  our  State  Depart- 
ment say  about  this  situation?  They 
have  the  .san^e  refrain  year  after  year. 
When  I  first  put  up  an  amendment  on 
Syrian  aid  in  1479,  they  said,  "please, 
please  dont  do  this.  We  need  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Syrians  to  reach  a  peace 
agreement  in  the  Middle  East."  That 
was  under  the  Carter  administration. 
They  said  just  give  us  some  more  time 
to  work  with  these  reasonable  people, 
the  Syrians. 

In  1980  the  plea  was  the  same. 
■'Don't  hamper  our  efforts  for  peace 
by  cutting  off  aid  to  Syria.  Just  give  us 
some  more  time."  Then  came  the 
Reagan  administration  and  I  thought 
we  might  have  a  change  in  State  De- 
partment attitudes.  But  nothing  has 
changed.  Earlier  this  year,  they  said. 
"The  administration  strongly  urges 
that  no  steps  be  taken  to  deobligate 
funds  for  AID  projects  in  Syria."  They 
want  more  time.  More  time. 

Well,  time  has  run  out  for  this  Sena- 
tor. The  pleadings  and  excuses  are  no 
longer  valid.  We  have  given  the  nego- 
tiators 5  years  to  work  with  the  Syr- 
ians. And  they  have  not  made  1  inch 
of  progress— not  1  inch.  In  fact,  during 
that  time  the  Syrians  have  become 
more  involved  in  Lebanon,  more  ag- 
gressive, and  less  willing  to  reach  any 
position  of  compromise  about  the 
withdrawal  of  their  troops. 

Remember  that  Syria  is  the  country 
that  called  for  "destroying"  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Treaty  and  "foiling 
its  results  by  every  means  possible." 
Our  response— provide  them  with 
more  U.S.  dollars. 

Syria  has  repeatedly  said  that, 
"there  is  no  room  for  neutrality  con- 
cerning the  Zionist  enemy  and  its 
allies"  and  therefore  Middle  East  Arab 
States  "mubt  reject  middle-of-the-road 
stands  on  the  issue  of  alliance  with  Zi- 
onism." Our  response— send  them 
more  money. 

Syria  has  provided  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  several  different  terrorist  orga- 
nizations operating  against  the  United 
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states  and  other  Western  govern- 
ments. And  what  is  our  response— the 
State  Department  turns  its  head,  looks 
the  other  way.  and  hands  out  some 
more  dollars. 

How  can  anyone  justify  keeping 
open  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  spigot  to  this 
regime — one  of  the  most  brutal  gov- 
ernments in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
East— and  that  is  saying  a  lot.  A 
regime  that  thinks  nothing  of  sending 
in  security  forces  to  kill  thousands  of 
protestors  in  one  of  their  cities.  A 
regime  that  sponsors  attacks  by  the 
PLO  across  the  border  in  Israel  that 
has  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  defense- 
less children  and  women. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  there  would  be 
one  vote  in  this  body  for  continuing 
aid  to  Syria— but  there  always  seems 
to  be  support  for  these  funds  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  State  De- 
partment always  seems  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  Congress  from  cutting  off 
these  funds. 

I  am  going  to  bring  this  amendment 
up  time  and  time  again  until  we  stop 
sending  tax  dollars  to  Syria.  I  hope  we 
can  put  an  end  to  it  here  today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  he  has  reduced 
by  one  my  list  of  amendments.  I  com- 
mend him  for  offering  it.  I  would  ask 
him  respectfully  if  he  would  add  me  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  do  so.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  Senator  Zor- 
INSKY.  also  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
But  I  would  like  to  note  that  $138  mil- 
lion economic  assistance  funds  for 
Syria  are  frozen  and  have  been  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  also  have  no  intention 
to  provide  additional  aid  to  Syria 
under  the  current  circumstances.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that, 
when  we  are  analyzing  the  present  sit- 
uation. But  the  committee  does  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  a  portion  of 
the  funds  were  indeed  frozen  but  $85 
million  is  being  sent  in  1983  from  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  to  Syria. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  that  are 
frozen,  there  are  $89  million  in  the 
pipeline  to  pay  U.S.  contractors  for 
services  performed.  The  committee 
does  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
again,  speaking  for  the  floor  manager 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  correcting  what  either  is. 
might  be,  has  been,  or  could  be  a  ridic- 
ulous situation. 

I  ask.  also,  that  I  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  my  good  friend  will  fight  for  this 
amendment  in  conference.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  amendment,  frankly,  which,  if 
it  does  not  prevail  in  conference.  I  can 
see  some  trouble  on  the  floor  when 
the  conference  report  comes  before 
the  Senate  for  approval.  I  think  there 
will  be  more  than  one  protest  against 
that  conference  report. 

So  I  hope  they  will  press  hard  to 
have  it  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

(Mr.  PROXMIRE). 

The  amendment  (No.  2164)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDIfEKT  NO.  2163 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  availability  of 
funds  for  international  organizations  to 
the  extent  of  the  U.S.  proportionate  share 
for  programs  to  Libya  and  Syria) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  numbered  2163  to 
section  121  of  the  bill  S.  1342. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)   proposes   an   amendment    numbered 
2163. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  24,  line  19,  insert  "Libya.  Syria." 
after  "Cuba,". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment    would    add    Libya    and 


Syria  to  the  list  of  parties— and  there 
are  other  countries,  also,  which  I  will 
mention  at  the  end  of  this  short  state- 
ment—that cannot  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  any  program  funded  by  the  U.S. 
proportionate  share  of  contributions 
to  any  International  organization. 

The  reason  these  two  countries 
should  not  benefit  from  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  is 
clear:  No  American  tax  dollars  should 
be  used  in  any  way  to  support  any 
country  or  organization  which  directly 
or  Indirectly  endorses  terrorism  as  a 
means  to  force  political  change. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Libya  and  Syria 
are  two  countries  that  openly  partici- 
pate in  and  support  international  ter- 
rorism. Both  have  consistently  and 
wholeheartedly  lent  support  over  the 
years  to  a  wide  range  of  terrorist 
groups— they  have  freely  provided 
arms,  training,  and  logistical  support— 
and  even  worse,  they  themselves 
engage  in  terrorist  activities. 

The  Libyans  and  Syrians  see  terror- 
ism as  an  effective  and  useful  tool  to 
selfishly  further  their  own  radical 
goals.  Terrorism,  these  two  countries 
feel,  is  a  tool  to  intimidate  and  coerce, 
a  tool  to  strengthen  regional  and 
global  influence,  a  tool  to  undermine 
legitimate  authority  throughout  the 
world. 

Under  Colonel  Qadhafi.  terrorism  is 
an  integral  part  of  Libya's  foreign 
policy.  Libyan  "hit  men"  comb  the 
world,  himtlng  down  Libyan  exiles  and 
alleged  enemies  of  Libya.  State  De- 
partment reports  have  linked  Libyan 
assassination  squads  to  more  than  20 
terrorist  raids  and  assassinations  In 
Western  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Middle  East  over  the  past  few 
years. 

After  the  1981  Gulf  of  Sidra  Incident 
when  the  United  States  shot  down  two 
Libyan  fighters  which  were  attacking 
American  vessels  in  international 
waters,  both  the  State  Department 
and  the  CIA  confirmed  that  Qadhafi's 
assassination  squads  were  plotting  to 
assassinate  President  Reagan  and 
other  high-ranking  U.S.  officials. 

Libya's  current  aggressive  and  de- 
stabilizing activities  In  neighboring 
Chad  and  Upper  Volta  show  Libya's 
true  color.  Qadhafi's  armed  forces, 
equipped  with  billions  of  dollars  of  so- 
phisticated Soviet  weapons,  have  regu- 
larly ventured  into  neighboring  Afri- 
can countries.  Libya  lends  unparal- 
leled military  and  economic  support  to 
subversive  movements  which  operate 
all  over  the  world,  from  North  Africa 
to  Latin  America  to  South  East  Asia. 

Qadhafi's  Libya  also  actively  sup- 
ports radical  terrorist  groups,  from  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  to  the 
Moslem  rebels  in  Ethiopia. 

Syria  has  also  been  a  major  support- 
er of  terrorist  organizations;  namely, 
radical     Palestinian     and     Armenian 


groups.  Syria  generously  supplies 
these  groups  with  arms,  training,  and 
even  use  of  Syrian  diplomatic  facili- 
ties. It  was  the  Syrian  Government 
that  lent  support  to  Armenian  terror- 
ists responsible  for  the  recent  wave  of 
bombings  at  Orly  Airport  in  Paris  and 
in  Lisbon. 

Syria  has  consistently  used  all  the 
means  at  Its  disposal  to  imdercut  rela- 
tively moderate  forces  and  support 
radical  groups  which  oppose  a  Middle 
East  peace  and  Syrian  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon. 

One  such  group  is  the  Black  June 
Organization,  which  strongly  opposes 
a  political  settlement  with  Israel  and 
all  American  peace  initiatives.  The 
BJO  has  used  Syrian  aid  to  carry  out 
attacks  on  moderate  Palestinian  lead- 
ers, Israelis,  and  non-Israeli  Jews.  It 
was  responsible  for  the  Jime  1982  as- 
sassination attempt  against  an  Israeli 
Ambassador  in  London,  the  September 
1981  bombing  of  an  Israeli  shipping 
company  In  Cyprus,  and  the  1981  kill- 
ings of  moderate  Palestinian  leaders  In 
Brussels  and  Rome. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
dramatic  Increases  in  both  the  number 
and  seriousness  of  terrorist  attacks 
witnessed  over  the  last  decade.  In 
1970,  terrorists  launched  213  attacks 
on  diplomats  from  31  different  coun- 
tries. Just  one  decade  later,  In  1980, 
this  figure  had  doubled:  409  attacks 
were  carried  out  against  diplomats 
from  over  60  countries. 

Yet,  terrorist  attacks  have  not  been 
confined  to  diplomats  alone.  According 
to  State  Department  figures,  in  1981, 
citizens  of  over  71  countries  were  the 
Innocent  targets  of  terrorism.  In  that 
same  year,  a  record  258  terrorist  at- 
tacks were  leveled  against  U.S.  citizens 
or  facilities. 

We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  try  to  curb  terrorism.  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  for  originally  Introduc- 
ing this  section  to  the  authorization 
bill.  The  PLO.  SWAPO.  Cuba,  and 
Iran,  the  four  countries  and  organiza- 
tions now  listed  in  this  section,  all  de- 
serve International  condemnation.  No 
American  money  should  be  used  to 
help  these  terrorist-supporting  coun- 
tries and  organizations.  Yet,  this  list 
of  four  is  incomplete.  We  must  add 
Libya  and  Syria. 

Because  of  these  two  coimtrles, 
many  lives  have  been  lost,  property 
damaged,  the  nature  of  foreign  affairs 
altered.  Diplomacy  Is  now  a  high-risk 
profession;  American  diplomats  and 
citizens  living  abroad,  as  well  as  those 
home  in  the  United  States,  are  vulner- 
able targets  for  terrorist  attacks. 

Mr.  President.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  can  see  their 
way  clear  to  accepting  the  addition.  As 
I  pointed  out,  this  simply  adds  Libya 
and  Syria  to  the  list  that  we  have  of 
the  PLO.  the  SWAPO.  Cuba,  and  Iran. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  does  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  2163)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2196 

(Purpose:  Zero-Fund  The  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy) 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Helms 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Helms,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2196. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  on  page  33,  line  21.  strike  all 
through  page  43.  line  3. 

On  page  26,  line  16,  strike  all  through  the 
period  on  line  22,  and  renumber  all  subse- 
quent sections  aiccordingly. 

At  the  end  of  Title  II,  insert  the  following: 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  be  used  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

On  page  25,  line  4  strike  "$636,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "604.700.000" 

On  page  25  line  5  strike  "$636,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$604,700,000" 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  simple  amendment  which  I  am 
sure  needs  not  a  great  deal  of  explana- 
tion. It  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
greased  and  the  best  wired  amend- 
ments to  hit  the  U.S.  Senate  Chamber 
this  year.  If  this  amendment  succeeds, 
I,  as  one  U.S.  Senator  with  8'/2  years 
experience  in  this  body,  will  feel  that  I 
know  nothing  about  the  voting  habits 
of  my  colleagues  because  I  assume  this 
is  wired  so  well  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  are  so  unaware  of  what  this 
really  Implies,  that  It  is  destined  for 
success,  unfortunately. 

But  that  being  as  it  may.  I  would 
like  to  offer  this  amendment  to  give 
my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to 
choose  whether  they  are  really  con- 
cerned about  a  $200  billion  deficit 
budget  or  if.  in  effect,  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  APL- 
CIO  are  more  Important  than  the  defi- 


cits that  we  will  say  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about. 

What  this  does,  in  effect,  is  it 
deauthorizes  the  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endownment  for  Democracy,  it 
eliminates  the  charter  for  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  it 
reduces  by  $31.3  million  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  USIA  for  that  purpose. 

Obviously,  I  have  received  several 
letters  from  Chuck  Manatt,  being  a 
Democrat.  I  am  sure  the  Republicans 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  re- 
ceived niunerous  letters  from  the  Re- 
publican hierarchy  to  support  the 
Project  Democracy.  I  have  even  heard 
it  referred  to  jokingly  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  some  of  my  Democratic 
friends  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  as  a 
new  opportunity  to  help  bail  the  air- 
lines out  by  purchasing  more  airline 
tickets  for  junkets  abroad  to  promote 
democracy. 

Well,  this  promotion  of  democracy  is 
the  reinvention  of  the  wheel.  We  have 
several  U.S.  Ambassadors  throughout 
this  world  whose  job  primarily  It  is  to 
communicate  the  feelings  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  their  host 
country.  To  me,  that  is  selling  democ- 
racy. We  have  the  USIA,  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Free  Europe— a  host 
of  people  selling  democracy.  We  have 
student  exchange  programs.  Every- 
body, in  effect,  who  travels  abroad  is 
selling  democracy,  including  the  U.S. 
citizens  who  are  tourists  who  annually 
take  vacations  to  other  countries. 

I  can  see  that  we  have  really  covered 
all  the  bases.  Generally,  when  there  is 
a  piece  of  legislation  Involved,  the  pri- 
mary people  you  hear  from  on  one 
side  of  the  issue  generally  is  labor  and 
on  the  other  side  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Well,  uniquely  enough  they 
have  both  been  taken  care  of  in  this 
bill,  and  uniquely  enough  both  parties 
are  taken  care  of  in  this  amendment. 
Indirectly,  this  probably  will  be  very 
beneficial  for  the  airlines.  They  will 
sell  more  tickets. 

A  few  years  ago  we  started  some- 
thing similar  to  this.  We  needed  to  In- 
crease the  export  of  grain  abroad,  so 
we  created  new  export  specialists 
within  the  USDA  to  do  that  because 
we  felt  our  other  avenues  of  selling 
grain  abroad  were  not  working.  Ever 
since  we  did  that  and  spent  more 
money  from  the  taxpayer  doUars,  our 
exports  have  decreased  annually.  So 
maybe  our  Project  Democracy  would, 
in  fact,  decrease  our  ability  to  sell  de- 
mocracy. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  His 
amendment    is    really    half    of    the 
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amendment  which  I  proposed  a  little 
while  a«o  which  attracted  26  votes. 

Let  me  call  his  attention  to  page  36 
of  the  bUl.  line  22.  section  405(a): 

The  Endowment  shall  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  Board')  composed  of  15 
members.  The  Initial  meml)ers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  the  Incorporitors  designated  in  sec- 
tion 404;  and  thereafter  the  Board  shall  be 
self-pertetuatlng.  with  members  to  be  elect- 
ed In  accordance  with  bylaws  of  the  Endow- 
ment. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  it  says  "self- 
perpetuating." 

That  means  they  are  saying  this  bill 
is  saying  to  the  taxpayers,  OK.  you 
poor  slot>s.  you  send  the  money  in  and 
we  will  run  it  just  like  we  want  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
concerns  about  S.  1432.  and  I  have  pre- 
pared some  legislative  proposals  to  ac- 
commodate those  concerns.  However, 
my  major  concern  is  with  section  205 
and  title  rv.  authorizing  fimds  and  es- 
tablishing the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

My  concerns  about  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  go  not  only 
to  the  substance,  but  to  the  method  by 
which  the  legislation  emerged  in  com- 
mittee and  was  reported  to  the  floor. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  look  first  at 
the  concept  of  a  fund,  supported  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  cotmtry.  being 
used  for  political  purposes  by  the  po- 
litical parties  of  this  country,  by  the 
labor  unions,  and  by  big  business. 

I  think,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka has  so  eloquently  said,  that  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  to  give  our 
political  parties  money  from  the  tax- 
payers to  use  for  political  purposes, 
even  though  the  specific  political  pur- 
poses of  NED  are  directed  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

I  know  that  other  countries  have  es- 
tablished foundations  for  such  inter- 
national political  meddling.  That  does 
not  make  it  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  con- 
cept of  government  support— taxpay- 
ers support— of  ideology,  is  alien  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  may  t)e  appro- 
priate for  coimtries  with  a  different 
historical  background,  but  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  the  United  States. 

Now  we  can  all  agree  on  the  con- 
cepts of  liberty  and  freedom.  But  I 
doubt  if  we  can  agree  on  how  those 
concepts  should  be  implemented.  Even 
the  very  word  democracy"  is  used  in 
completely  different  senses  by  differ- 
ent people.  The  Communists,  for  ex- 
ample, claim  to  be  democratic.  The  So- 
cialists claim  to  be  democratic.  We 
claim  to  be  democratic.  We  cannot  all 
be  right,  if  the  word  democracy  is  to 
mean  anything. 

If  we  are  using  democracy  in  the 
sense  of  constitutional  government 
with  limited  powers  and  checks  and 
balances,  then  democracy  is  something 
that  I  support  and  we  all  do.  But  if  de- 
mocracy is  used  in  the  Communist  ar»d 
Socialist    sense    of    redistribution    of 


property  enforced  by  the  State,  then 
this  Senator  dissents  strongly.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Endowment  for 
Democracy  will  not  become,  predomi- 
nantly, a  propaganda  organ  for  inter- 
national socialism. 

The  evidence,  rather,  goes  in  the  op- 
position direction.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  funds  authorized  will 
go  the  international  operations  of  or- 
ganized labor.  These  operations  are 
widely  touted  "s  "anti-Commimist." 
Well,  in  mx  book  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  anti-Com  Tiunist.  I  think  we  should 
be  anti-Socii  list  as  well,  even  if  the  so- 
cialism is  a  \e<'°''  to  be  democratic. 
There  is  pier.:  of  evidence  that  the 
AFL-CIO  -.as  go.^e  around  the  world 
already  en  taxpavers'  money  promot- 
ing SocialLt  rer. ganization  of  econom- 
ic systems,  and  leaving  disaster  in 
their  wake. 

One  example  is  El  Salvador,  where 
the  AFL-CIO  promoted  and  directed 
the  ruinous  concept  of  land-reform, 
which  has  destroyed  agriculture  in 
that  country,  imposed  untold  econom- 
ic hardship  on  the  very  persons  who 
allegedly  were  to  benefit,  and  exacer- 
bated the  tensions  in  that  society.  The 
official  United  Nations  statistics,  as  I 
have  often  pointed  out  on  the  floor, 
showed  that  in  the  midseventies  El 
Salvador  was  a  rapidly  developing 
country,  making  a  very  strong  rate  of 
progress,  and  distributing  those  gains 
equitably  among  the  people  in  a  free- 
market  system.  I  know  that  this  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  propaganda  in  the  news 
media,  but  the  facts  au-e  there  for 
those  who  want  to  examine  them. 

But  the  AFL-CIO  was  also  in  El  Sal- 
vador, supported  by  taxpayers  money, 
demanding  land  reform,  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  banks,  and  nationalization 
of  exports.  Ultimately,  the  AFL-CIO 
got  its  way.  and  the  result  was  a  disas- 
ter, providing  very  fertile  ground  for 
agitation  by  the  Communist  guerrilla 
movements.  A  very  good  case  could  be 
made  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  prepared 
the  way  for  communism  in  the  name 
of  "anticommunism  '  more  often  than 
it  has  been  successful  in  halting  the 
spread  of  Marxism. 

So  I  would  object  to  giving  more 
funding  to  the  AFL-CIO  to  prepare 
the  way  for  communism  around  the 
world,  and  to  support  international  so- 
cialism. Now  I  realize  that  some  citi- 
zens do  support  the  AFL-CIO's  activi- 
ties, and  do  not  mind  their  tax  dollars 
going  to  suppori  socialism.  But  I  do 
mind,  and  I  am  a  taxpayer  too.  What 
is  one  man's  meat  is  one  man's  poison. 
The  fact  that  the  Republican  National 
Committee  has  a  chance  to  propagan- 
dize too  is  irrelevant.  What  should  I. 
as  a  taxpayer,  have  to  pay  both  for 
the  poison  and  the  antidote?  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  support  socialism 
would  feel  the  same  way  about  having 
to  pay  for  the  Republican  Party's 
propaganda. 


I  feel  that  If  the  Republican  Party 
or  the  Democratic  Party  want  to  pro- 
mote ideology  they  should  raise  the 
money  privately.  The  resources  of 
both  committees  are  astoiuiding.  They 
ought  to  raise  funds  on  a  voluntary 
basis  from  citizens,  and  not  force  the 
taxpayers  to  support  their  particular 
views. 

The  same  goes  both  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  They  both  have  as- 
tounding resources  if  they  want  to 
apply  themselves.  But  I  do  not  respect 
either  of  them  when  they  line  up  at 
the  public  trough. 

After  all.  both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  represent  mi- 
nority points  of  view.  I  know  that  it  is 
fashionable  to  look  upon  them  as  rep- 
resenting a  "spectrum"  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  society.  It  just  happens 
that  they  are  organized.  Everyone 
knows  that  most  workers  in  this  coun- 
try do  not  belong  to  a  union— the  ratio 
is  about  5  to  1— and  when  given  a 
chance  to  join  a  union  or  not  join  a 
union,  refuse.  Learned  economists 
have  produced  extensive  papers  which 
demonstrate  that  organized  labor 
preys  not  upon  business,  but  upon  or- 
ganized labor.  By  using  compulsory 
membership  and  threats  of  economic 
force,  they  shift  the  Nation's  resources 
from  those  who  do  not  use  such  tactics 
to  those  who  do— in  other  words,  the 
union  workers  gain  at  the  expense  of 
those  workers  who  do  not. 

But  the  gains  are  short  lived.  In  the 
long  run.  the  unions  have  priced  their 
workers  out  of  the  market,  driving 
jobs  away  from  established  areas  and 
even  out  of  the  country.  So  it  seems 
that  organized  labor  is  a  very  strange 
source  to  look  to  for  lessons  in  democ- 
racy. 

By  the  same  token,  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  democratic  organization 
either.  It  most  assuredly  represents  its 
membership,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do. 
But  as  a  voluntary  organization,  it 
carmot  claim  to  represent  business  as  a 
whole.  Why  is  it  that  there  are  other 
business  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses?  It  is  not  because  the 
chamber  is  falling  down  on  the  job, 
but  t)ecause  there  are  different 
constituencies  out  there. 

And  let  us  look  closely  at  the  nation- 
al committees  of  the  two  parties. 
There  are  wonderful  men  and  women 
on  each  of  the  committees.  They  are 
experts  at  politics.  But  can  the  nation- 
al committees,  representing  as  they  do 
a  political  constituency  rather  than 
the  ordinary  American,  be  considered 
as  a  well-spring  of  democracy?  Cer- 
tainly they  are  elements  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  but  are  they  democratic 
in  and  of  themselves?  Both  commit- 
tees have  different  views  from  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  at  large,  because. 


by  and  large,  the  committee  members 
come  from  the  leadership  groups  in 
the  country. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  the  CBS  poll  stud- 
ied the  attitudes  of  members  of  both 
committees.  The  CBS  poll  showed 
that  only  4  percent  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  members  consid- 
ered themselves  to  be  conservatives. 
Yet  the  CBS  poll  showed  that  79  per- 
cent of  the  rank-and-file  Democrats 
favored  a  school  prayer  amendment. 
Yet  only  19  percent  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  members  favored 
a  school  prayer  amendment. 

Of  the  rank  and  file  Democrats.  48 
percent  favored  an  increase  in  mili- 
tary-defense spending.  But  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee favored  an  increase  in  defense. 
And  let  us  l)e  evenhanded  here  and 
look  at  the  Republicans.  Eighty-one 
percent  of  the  Republican  rank-and- 
file  favors  a  prayer  amendment— along 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  only  46  percent  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  favors  a 
prayer  amendment. 

So  there  is  a  question  of  just  how 
democratic,  small  d,  the  national  com- 
mittees of  both  parties  really  are,  and 
whether  they  ought  to  be  entrusted 
with  taxpayers  fimds  to  promote  ideol- 
ogy. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  look  at  the 
way  this  proposal  was  conceived  and 
brought  up.  We  all  know  that  the 
President  talked  about  promoting  de- 
mocracy in  his  speech  to  Parliament 
last  year.  But  the  broad  concept  was 
nothing  like  what  has  emerged.  The 
administration's  request  was  originally 
for  an  increase  in  USIA  funding  to  do 
more  of  USIA-type  things.  But  that 
suddenly  went  by  the  boards.  This 
thing  whipped  through  the  committee 
In  less  than  3  days. 

On  April  26,  at  the  USIA  markup, 
we  earmarked  $32  million  for  Project 
Democracy— the  original  administra- 
tion request. 

On  April  27.  at  a  quickie  hearing, 
the  proponent  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment, presented  a  rosy  view  of  general 
statements  about  the  project,  without 
any  specifics,  and  without  any  opposi- 
tion speakers. 

On  April  28,  without  preannounce- 
ment— the  House  language,  which  had 
never  been  considered  in  committee, 
was  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  voted  upon  in  less  than 
10  minutes.  The  record  shows  general 
confusion  of  what  was  being  voted  on. 
Now,  I  understand  that  the  chair- 
man has  a  new  proposal  of  his  own, 
which  has  not  been  considered  either. 
I  submit  that  the  NED  should  be  cut 
out  of  the  State  bill,  and  be  taken 
back  to  committee  for  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Furthermore,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  this  matter  was 
given  precisely  45  minutes  of  consider- 
ation by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee, 45  minutes,  and  he  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  that  committee 
and  he  knows  that  is  correct.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  as  I  recall,  there  were  10 
minutes  of  consideration  and  then 
blip.  It  was  rushed  on  through. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  very  brief  committee 
hearing  of  April  27  on  NED,  be  printed 
In  the  Record  so  it  will  be  clear  to  all 
that  no  opposition  was  heard  from;  as 
well  as  excerpts  from  the  markup 
record  of  April  28  where  NED  was 
voted  on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations— Markup  of  Authoriza- 
tion Bills 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Committee  met.  pursuant  to  notice, 
at  9:38  a.m.  in  room  SD-419.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Charles  Percy  (Chair- 
man of  the  Committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Percy  (presiding).  Pell 
and  Dodd. 

The  Chairman.  Today,  the  Committee  will 
hear  testimony  on  the  Democracy  Program 
from  Professor  Allen  Weinstein.  Program 
Director  of  the  Democracy  Program  and 
University  Professor  at  Georgetown;  and 
Congressman  Dante  Fascell,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations, House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  a 
very  active  participant  on  the  Democracy 
I»rogram  Board. 

The  Democracy  Program  is  a  bipartisan, 
nongovernmental  six-month  study  project 
designed  to  seek  methods  to  assist  in  the 
effort  to  build  democratic  values  and  insti- 
tutions abroad.  This  question  has  long  been 
of  serious  concern  for  political  parties, 
labor,  business  and  media.  Congress  and  suc- 
cessive administrations  of  both  parties. 

Although  there  are  already  a  number  of 
private  and  nongovernmental  programs  to 
bolster  democratic  movements  abroad,  a 
comprehensive,  nationally-based  private 
sector  program  that  would  promote  the 
growth  of  democratic  processes  internation- 
ally has  never  existed. 

The  Democracy  Program  is  an  attempt  to 
obtain  participation  of  both  national  politi- 
cal parties,  organized  labor  and  business,  as 
well  as  other  American  institutions.  It  is  the 
first  conservative  efforts  by  these  four  key 
sectors  of  American  society  to  create  a  genu- 
inely bipartisan  program  to  aid  democracy 
abroad. 

Today,  we  hear  the  recommendations  that 
have  resulted  from  that  effort. 

Congressman  Dante  Fascell,  we  welcome 
you  very  much  indeed,  and  we  are  very 
pleased  that  you  could  be  here  and  I  was 
pleased,  indeed,  to  participate  last  week  in 
the  panel  discussions  we  had  from  4:00  to 
7:00  and  then  at  a  dinner  meeting  addressed 
by  Secretary  Shultz  on  this  Important  sub- 
ject. 
Congressman  Fascell.  we  are  delighted  to 

hear  from  you. 

[The  statement  of  Hon.  Dante  PasceU  fol- 
lows:] 


Statement  of  Hon.  Dante  Fascell.  Chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  International  Op- 
erations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Representative  Fascell.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here,  and 
thank  you  very  much  for  extending  the 
courtesy  to  us  who  are  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposal  to  establish  a  nonprof- 
it corporation  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  is,  I  think,  on 
all  fours  with  the  long  struggle  that  you 
have  personally  undertaken  since  I  have 
known  you  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  have  an  effective  program  by  this 
nation  in  dealing  with  ideas  and  in  the 
struggle  for  ideas  in  the  world.  As  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  information  agency,  its  in- 
dependence and  the  budget  struggle  that  we 
have  had.  particularly  in  these  times  of  con- 
straint, you  have  been  a  stalwart  and  I  have 
been  delighted  to  work  with  you  and  to  co- 
operate in  every  way  because  we  both  have 
a  strong  belief  in  the  need  for  our  govern- 
ment, the  principles  we  t>elieve  in,  to  be 
spread  and  understood  by  people  &11  over, 
because  what  we  have  is  not  automatically 
understood  by  everyone  and  it  has  to  be  told 
in  a  very  clear,  honest  and  concise  fashion 
as  often  as  we  can. 

So  the  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy, Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  natural  extension  of 
this  proposal,  and  it  comes  about  as  a  result 
of  the  study  which  has— it  came  about  be- 
cause of  a  letter  written  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  American  Political  Foundation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  an  in- 
terim report  was  made,  which  you  have,  of 
certain  recommendations  and  the  proposal 
which  is  before  you  flows  from  those  recom- 
mendations of  this  study,  and  the  study  is 
still  ongoing. 

This  is  an  historic  event,  I  might  say.  Sen- 
ator, because  here  we  have  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  the  President 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  representatives  of  business, 
academic  community  and  others  who  have 
come  together  in  a  truly  bipartisan  effort  to 
strengthen  the  capability  of  the  private 
sector  in  this  country  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples abroad. 

Up  to  now,  for  some  reason,  we  have  had 
our  hands  tied.  The  political  parties  have 
not  had  the  capability  to  work  in  the  inter- 
national arena,  and  we  have  followed  the 
general  model— very  successful,  I  might 
add— of  the  German  political  parties  who 
have  established  their  own  international 
arms.  So  part  of  this  reconmiendation  would 
be  that  each  of  the  parties— and  they  have 
each  established  an  international  institute 
which  would  give  them  the  capability  of 
dealing  with  and  working  with  their  coun- 
terparts abroad  in  relaying  to  them  a  full 
exchange  of  people  and  ideas  on  political 
principles  of  our  system. 

With  labor,  of  course,  they  have  had  a 
very  successful  Labor  Institute  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  years,  and  they  are 
part  of  this  process  also.  And  then,  of 
course,  private  enterprise  comes  into  it  in  a 
very  meaningful  way  because  they  have  a 
great  contribution  to  make  and  they  are 
part  of  this  process. 

So  we  have  the  leaders  of  all  of  these  In- 
stitutions who  support  fully  the  concept  of 
the  Endowment  for  Democracy  which  would 
get  a  grant  from  USIA  and  then  these  insti- 
tutes would,  in  turn,  be  grantees  of  the  Na- 
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tlonaJ  Endowment  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  charter,  which  are  laid  out  In  the  In- 
formation which  you  have. 

That  Is  the  broad,  general  concept. 

Other  organizations,  other  groups  who  are 
also  Interested  and  who  have  the  capability 
to  enter  Into  this  effort,  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  their  proposals  to  the 
National  Endowment  or  USIA  or  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  but.  In  this  case,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment, they  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  that,  and  If  they  have  a  worthwhile 
project,  then  the  Endowment  would  consid- 
er it. 

The  Endowment  Itself  Is  a  nonprofit,  pri- 
vate organization  chartered  under  the  au- 
thority—In  this  law  It  would  l)€  a  District  of 
Columbia  Corporation— and  the  Board 
would  be  representatives  of  the  groups  that 
are  representative  In  reaching  the  conser\sus 
which  Is  before  you.  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
kind  of  group  that  was  part  of  the  Brock 
Study  Group  under  the  American  Political 
Foundation's  aegis. 

So  that  means  that  business  and  labor, 
the  two  political  parties  and  other  interest- 
ed groups— now.  Mr.  Lane  Kirkland  could 
not  t)e  here  today.  Mr.  Chairman.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  is  out  of  town.  He  very  much  sup- 
ports this,  however.  He  has  a  prepared 
statement  which,  on  his  behalf.  I  would  like 
to  make  part  of  the  record,  with  your  per- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  following  your  comments  and 
those  of  Dr.  Weinstein. 

Representative  Pasceix.  Our  other  two 
participants  are  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  cannot  be  here,  but  they  have 
people  here.  Mr.  Brock,  who  is  Chairmain  of 
it,  could  not  be  here,  but  his  representative 
is  here  and  he  has  a  statement  which,  with 
your  permission.  I  would  like  to  make  a  part 
of  the  record. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a 
real  occasion  because  it  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  been 
28  years  in  Congress— when  we  had  this 
matter  considered  on  the  House  side,  we 
were  very  fortunate,  because  all  of  the  prin- 
cipals happened  to  t>e  in  town.  We  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  and  had  them  come  up  and 
testify,  and  it  was  a  very  encouraging  day. 
believe  me. 

We  need  a  strong,  bipartisan  approach  to 
this  issue,  and  we  may  not  get  it  confused, 
either  by  fear  or  doubt,  l)ecause  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  ourselves,  and  we  cannot 
just  assume  that  the  rest  of  the  world  auto- 
matically knows  who  we  are  and  what  we 
are  and  how  we  operate.  Therefore,  we  need 
to  tell  them,  and  we  need  this  additional  in- 
strumentality in  the  private  sector  to  help 
those  government  Institutions  that  we  now 
have  do  the  job  that  they  are  doing,  if  you 
will. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  short-term 
partisan  gain  here.  We  are  more  concerned 
aljout  the  long-range  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  this  struggle  of  ideas  in  the  world. 
Baisically.  this  is  what  we  present  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  very  happy  to  do 
that. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  my 
colleagues  who  are  here  are  very  capable 
and  anxious  to  give  you  their  ideas  on  this 
project.  We  commend  it  to  you.  and  Senator 
Dodd  is  a  member  of  our  study  group,  as  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being.  There  is  a  lot  of 
hard  work  here  in  the  evolving  of  the  con- 
sensus and  the  concept  which  is  before  you. 
So  I  hope  that  it  will  be  unanimously  sup- 
ported in  the  Committee.  It  was  overwhelm- 


ingly supported  In  our  own  subcommittee, 
and  I  am  sure  that  It  will  be  likewise  sup- 
ported in  the  full  Committee  on  the  House 
side. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  very  kindly. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  know  you  have  no  con- 
flict of  interest.  As  I  said  before,  you  have 
interest  but  no  conflict. 

Would  you  like  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board? 

Senator  Dodd.  No  opening  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  other  than  to  welcome  our  wit- 
nesses this  morning  and  to  express  my  deep 
support. 

Congressman  Pascell  has  really  said  it  all. 
It  would  t>e  somewhat  redundant.  I  think  he 
is  absolutely  correct,  if  those  of  us  who  dis- 
agree—I might  point  out  that,  in  the  past, 
with  not  Just  this  Administration  but  with 
other  administrations  and  actions  in  terms 
of  our  foreign  policy,  this  approach  ought 
to  bring  all  of  us  together.  This  is  clearly 
something  that  obviously  all  of  us  ought  to 
support.  It  is  designed  specifically  to  im- 
prove the  Institutions  around  the  globe,  un- 
derstanding of  us.  and  us  to  play  a  meaning- 
ful role  in  helping  to  develop  the  kind  of 
democratic  institutions  which  we.  at  least, 
proudly  proclaim  that  we  support  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  Memorial  Day.  Well, 
here  is  a  chance  to  do  something  about 
those  speeches  we  make,  in  effect. 

That  is  why  I  support  it.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work,  by  the  way,  with  Chuck 
Manatt  and  Chairman  Pahrenkopf.  Dante 
and  Allen  Weinstein.  They  have  done  a  fine 
job  with  all  of  this.  In  fact,  we  had  some  in- 
teresting meetings  where  interesting  coali- 
tions developed  in  support  of  various  things. 
We  sometimes  found  ourselves  where  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  were  more  together 
and  labor  and  business  were  fighting  us.  It 
was  an  interesting  experience,  just  putting 
this  thing  together,  an  educational  process 
in  itself. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  Congressman  Pascell  and 
the  statements  he  made  on  the  House  side 
as  well  as  here  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Chairman.  This  has  been  a  bit 
awkward  for  us.  over  the  last  week  or  so. 
these  mark-ups  and  everything  else  going 
on.  and  as  a  result  of  Senator  Percy's  sup- 
port. Senator  Pell's  support,  we  in  a  biparti- 
san way  here  have  already  addressed  this 
issue,  and  we  obviously  wanted  to  have  the 
benefit  of  testimony  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  developing  this  program. 

But  a  great  deal  of  credit  should  go  to 
Chairman  Percy  and  Senator  Pell  for  help- 
ing us  achieve  the  success  it  did  only  a  few 
hours  ago  in  this  Committee  room.  So  it  is  a 
bit  awkward,  the  way  we  are  proceeding,  but 
I  think  all  of  us  will  be  benefitted  as  a  result 
of  your  testimony. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here.  I  wel- 
come Sarah  Weddington,  obviously  one  of 
my  friends  as  well,  from  sometime  back. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  only  time.  I  think, 
in  my  17  years  where  in  any  hearing  where, 
if  a  mistake  was  made,  you  could  undo  all 
the  authorization  provided  yesterday  in  our 
bill.  We  wanted  to  have  this  on  the  record 
so  that  all  of  our  Committee  members  could 
hear  directly  from  you. 

I  mentioned  l)efore  you  came  in.  Senator 
Dodd,  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  six  hours  I 
spent  with  this  remarkable  group  last  week. 
I  decided  to  go  and  spend  the  whole  time  to 
just  hear  it  first  hand  and  get  a  feel  for  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  a  marvelous  concept,  a 
marvelous  idea  that  we  were  moving  for- 
ward, and  I  saw  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  it. 


And  the  combination  of  business  and 
labor.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  we 
have  a  pilot  run  that  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  has  run  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  can  learn  from  their  experience,  and 
learn  a  great  deal. 

So  I  think  without  any  hesitation.  I  think 
there  is  going  to  be  a  highly  cost-effective 
investment  that  we  are  going  to  make  in 
Project  Democracy. 

With  that  introduction.  Dr.  Weinstein.  we 
are  delighted  to  have  you  hear  and  I  appre- 
ciated very  much,  indeed,  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  you  last  week. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Senator  Dodd.  Congressman  Pascell, 
colleagues.  I  think  I  will  submit  most  of  my 
statement  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  full  statement  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  of  Allen  Weinstein  fol- 
lows:] 

Statement  of  Allen  Weinstein.  Research 
Director,  the  Democracy  Program 

Mr.  Weinstein.  I  would  also  like  to  pro- 
vide a  chance,  as  quickly  as  possible,  for 
Sarah  Weddington.  representing  the  Chair- 
man of  the  DNC  and  for  Mike  Parren.  rep- 
resenting Chairman  Pahrenkopf  of  the 
RNC.  to  make  their  statements. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us  involved  in  the  Democra- 
cy Program  that  we  are  deeplj:,.grateful  to 
you.  Senator  Pell.  Senator  Dodd  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  for  hold- 
ing this  hearing,  taking  time  out  from  your 
extraordinarily  busy  schedule  and  allowing 
us  to  testily. 

I  would  simply  second  Congressman  Pas- 
cell's  observation,  I  suppose,  that  all  of  us 
who  have  been  involved  with  the  Democra- 
cy Program  feel  that  the  core  recommenda- 
tion of  our  Interim  Report  which  is  for  the 
creation,  by  Congress,  of  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  along  with  the  cre- 
ation in  the  private  sector  of  the  two  party 
international  institutes,  the  Labor  Institute 
and  a  Center  for  International  Private  En- 
terprise to  be  .sponsored  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Chamber  Foundation,  all  of 
these  together  should  have  a  decided  long- 
range,  but  virtually  immediate  impact  in 
strengthening  democractic  values  and  insti- 
tutions abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  part  of  my  state- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  actually  read,  if  I 
may,  is  that  which  concerns  the  essential 
question  that  as  you  noted  yesterday  in  in- 
serting into  the  record  the  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  supporting  this  program,  a 
question  which  may  be  of  some  concern  to 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Some  Americans  have  argued  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  all  efforts, 
whether  governmental  or  private  sector, 
and  no  matter  how  sensible  those  efforts  to 
foster  and  support  democratic  institution- 
building  abroad.  In  this  view,  democracy— 
and  I  am  quoting  here  from  the  Linowitz- 
Galo  Plaza  report— "democracy  is  not  an 
export  commodity;  it  must  be  nurtured  and 
developed  within  each  nation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  De- 
mocracy Program  subscribe  to  that  senti- 
ment, but  not  to  its  corollary  namely,  that 
existing  democratic  nations  cannot  contrib- 
ute much  in  a  very  direct  way  to  building 
democratic  political  institutions  in  other 
countries. 

I  make  my  living,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  his- 
torian, and  I  would  argue  at  letist  that  histo- 
ry, at  least  since  the  Second  World  War, 
simply    contradicts    that    pessimistic    pre- 


sumption. Both  Japan  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  emerged  as  strong  de- 
mocracies after  their  respective  periods  of 
occupation  allowed  the  nurturing  of  demo- 
cratic values  and  structures.  Such  countries 
as  India  and  Nigeria,  along  with  other  Third 
World  powers,  have  proved  themselves 
viable  democracies  through  adapting  to  na- 
tional practices  institutions  which  began 
during  their  colonial  period. 

Closer  to  home.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
democratic  renaissance  In  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal in  our  time  have  been  so  effective  with- 
out timely  assistance  from  friends  in  other 
European  countries,  both  at  the  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental  level.  I  might  add, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  where  the 
German  foundation  played  a  critical  role  in 
keeping  Spanish  and  Portugese  democracy 
alive. 

Similarly,  in  Greece,  the  transition  from 
military  dictatorship  to  democracy  was  ex- 
pedited because  of  pressures  not  only  from 
Western  European  states  but  also  from  such 
intergovernmental  bodies  such  as  NATO 
and  the  Council  of  Europe.  And  finally,  nor 
have  the  actions  of  Latin  American  democ- 
racies such  as  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  been  without  consequence  in  ac- 
celerating the  process  of  redemocratization 
elsewhere  In  the  hemisphere. 

From  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  American 
President  has  been  personally  committed  to 
the  goals  of  democratic  Institution-building 
abroad.  From  the  1940s  to  the  present.  Con- 
gress under  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
cratic leadership  have  supported  and  helped 
to  shape  the  national  consensus  In  favor  of 
such  Initiatives. 

Quoting  Arthur  Vandenberg  here,  "When- 
ever we  find  free  peoples  having  difficulty 
in  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions,  we 
do  not  necessarily  react  in  the  same  way 
each  time,  but  we  propose  to  react."  That 
was  Arthur  Vandenberg  on  the  Marshall 
Plan,  and  that  sentiment  remains  a  valid 

one. 

On  those  occasions  when  such  national  re- 
sponse has  led  to  the  successful  launching 
of  new  programs-from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act  to  the  present— several  themes,  I  will 
argue,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  occurred,  and  I 
will  conclude  with  this. 

First,  the  proposed  programs  reflected 
concretely  and  practically  the  underlying 
national  consensus  on  our  broad  American 
foreign  policy  goals. 

Secondly,  the  new  programs  did  not 
threaten  to  undermine  the  funding  and  op- 
erations of  other  existing  programs  which 
Congress  and  the  public  support. 

Third,  the  new  programs  enjoy  genuine 
and  impeccable  bipartisan  support  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  American  leadership  and 
opinion. 

In  the  view  of  this  Executive  Board,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Democracy  Program,  and  my 
personal  opinion,  our  proposal  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  now 
before  this  Committee  meets  all  of  this  cri- 
teria. I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testlfv  and  especially.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
your  "personal  interest  in  the  work  of  our 
program. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed. 

Now,  if  we  could  have  the  statements  of 
Charles  Manatt  and  Chairman  Pahrenkopf 
put  in  the  record,  and  any  summary  state- 
ment that  you  would  care  to  make  on  their 
behalf  would  be  appreciated. 


The  statements  of  Lane  Klrkland,  Charles 
Manatt    and    Frank    J.    Pahrenkopf.    Jr. 
follow:] 
Statement     of     Sarah     Weddington.     on 

Behalf  of  Charles  Manatt,  Cochairman, 

THE  Democracy  Program  and  Chairman. 

Democratic  National  Committee 

Ms.  Weddington.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Sena- 
tor Dodd.  I  would  simply  say  on  behalf  of 
Chuck  Manatt  that  he  was  disappointed  in 
not  being  able  to  Join  you  today,  but  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  appear  on  his  behalf.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  the  Sena- 
tor, with  Congressman  Pascell,  with  the 
very  fine  members  of  this  team. 

In  view  of  Senator  Dodd's  service  and 
your  personal  familiarity,  I  would  simply 
end  by  saying  on  behalf  of  Chairman 
Manatt  how  much  the  Democratic  Party 
looks  forward  to  participating  in  this  ex- 
panded effort  to  encourage  democracy  and 
to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  government. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much  Indeed. 

I  sat  for  hours  between  the  Chairman  and 
Peter  Kelly,  and  he  did  not  get  a  campaign 
contribution  out  of  me  for  the  Democratic 
Party. 
Senator  Dodd.  I  bet  he  tried,  though. 
The  Chairman.  He  did  not  even  try. 
I    said   my   son-in-law    will    give   on   my 
behalf. 
Mr.     Parren.     Mr.     Chairman,     Senator 

Dodd? 

The  Chairman.  Now  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 
Statement    of    J.    Michael    Parren.    on 

Behalf    of    Frank    J.    Fahrenkopf,    Jr.. 

Chairman.  Republican  National  Commit- 


Mr.  Parren.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J. 
Michael  Parren.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Frank  J.  Fahrenkopf.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

I  want  to  express  the  strong  and  enduring 
support  of  the  Republican  Party  not  only 
for  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  Democracy  Program  but  per- 
haps more  importantly  for  the  objectives 
and  traditions  which  underline  them. 

It  has  been  charged  in  many  quarters  that 
the  United  States  has  little  to  say  to  the 
world  these  days,  that  the  fact  of  American 
leadership  has  faded  in  recent  years,  and 
that  Americans  remain  so  hopelessly  divided 
on  questions  of  our  own  destiny  that  we  are 
unable  to  lead  by  action  or  by  example. 

The  proposals  in  this  report  should  go  far 
in  reversing  these  images  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  world  appears  to  long  for  clear 
and  unmlstakeable  signal  of  American  re- 
surgence, and  of  a  return  to  leadership 
based  on  the  broad  values  and  traditions 
that  have  made  America  the  most  truly  <^ree 
and  prosperous  nation  in  the  world. 

These  proposals,  reflective  of  the  broad 
bipartisan  vision  of  democracy  as  mankinds 
ultimate  destiny,  can  be  taken  as  but  a  part 
of  that  signal  and,  if  implemented,  they  can 
serve  as  more  than  a  signal,  they  can 
become  the  process  itself. 

For  its  part,  the  Republican  Party  antici- 
pates and  supports  fully  the  creation  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  and  its 
related  institutions.  We  believe  that  we  as 
Republicans  have  a  message  for  the  world, 
both  the  developed  and  nondeveloped  re- 
gions. We  stand  by  our  basic  principles  and 
philosophy  as  our  guide  to  the  vision  of  a 
better  America,  and  a  freer  and  more  pros- 
perous world.  Where  appropriate,  we  hope 
to  express  that  vision  abroad,  while  at  the 


same  time  recognizing  that  ours  is  not  the 
only  voice  to  be  heard. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  inner  strength 
of   American   democracy   derives   from   its 
ability  to  foster  and  promote  the  creative 
expression  of  individual  and  collective  view- 
points from  within,  and  it  is  In  that  spirit 
that  I  appear  today  with  representatives 
from  labor  and  the  Democrat  Party. 
Senator  Dodd.  What  party  Is  that? 
Mr.  Parren.  The  Democrat,  sir. 
Senator  Dodd.  I  will  teach  you  Republi- 
cans how  to  speak. 

Mr.  Parren.  Together,  we  bear  a  joint  re- 
sponsibility for  expanding  the  frontiers  of 
democracy,  pluralism,  and  individual  liberty 
abroad. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  such  a  statement 
would  have  been  unfashionable,  at  best. 
Today,  however,  as  Americans  recapture 
their  confidence  in  our  basic  systems  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  value  that  support  them, 
such  a  statement  can  not  only  be  made  with 
pride,  it  can  be  carried  forth  into  action. 

I  ask  then,  on  behalf  of  Chairman  Fah- 
renkopf. your  favorable  and  rapid  consider- 
ation of  the  proposals  before  you.  In  these 
recommendations  are  embodied  the  life- 
blood  of  American  Democracy,  and  the  offer 
of  wise  and  prudent  assistance  to  those 
abroad  in  search  of  an  enduring  political 
entity. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  was  taking  the  name  of 
the  Party  from  a  sign  ouUide  of  the  Demo- 
cratic headquarters  in  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut. 
Senator  Dodd.  It  just  says  the  Democrats. 
Representative  Pascell.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

The  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much.  In  as  much  as  we  did  finish  the  mark 
up  yesterday,  we  will  submit  some  questions 
to  you  for  the  record. 

Representative  Pascell.  We  will  be  happy 
to  respond. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  can  fUl  that 
record  up. 

A  couple  of  questions  occurred  to  us  on 
some  details  in  the  funding  and  where  the 
funding  would  be  spent.  I  think.  I  think  to 
fill  this  record  up  we  will  keep  the  record 
open  long  enough  for  you  to  get  back  to  us. 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  being  here. 
Senator  Pell? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
simply  say  that  Ambassador  Samuels,  repre- 
senting the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Is  not 
here,  but  in  his  absence,  I  will  submit  his 
statement  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  wlU  put 
that  in  the  record. 
Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  one  question  to  ask  my  old  colleague. 
Congressman  Pascell.  and  that  is.  do  you  be- 
lieve the  Democracy  Program  pretty  weU 
compliments  the  action  of  our  Committee  In 
earmarking  the  $116  million  of  traditional 
exchanges  in  fiscal  1984. 

Representative  Pascell.  Absolutely.  Sena- 
tor. 

We  have  been  very,  very  forthright  in 
saying  that  we  support  all  the  existing  pro- 
grams and  that  what  is  presented  here  is 
complementary  to  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
istence and  the  enhancement  of  those  pro- 
grams. We  are  talking  now  basically  of  the 
Fulbright-Hays.  the  other  exchange  pro- 
grams, the  private  sector  programs  that  are 
the  core  of  the  operations  of  USIA.  Abso- 
lutely. ,  ^ 
Senator  Pell.  They  provide  the  base  upon 

which  it  is  based. 
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Representative  Fascell.  This  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  those  programs,  in  any  sense. 

Senator  Pbu..  Thank  you  very  much. 

ThaiU  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Dodd.  do  you  have  a  quick  ques- 
Uon? 

Senator  Dodd.  No  question  at  all.  but  one 
point.  We  have  talked  about  the  study 
group  and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  so  forth  who  have  worked  and  are 
present  in  the  room,  and  many  of  the  staff 
people  in  any  effort,  while  there  are  those 
who  are  both  for  the  cameras  and  the 
lights,  it  is  really  In  most  cases  the  staff 
people  do  the  laborious  job  of  putting  these 
efforts  together,  and  we  have  had  an  incred- 
ible contribution  from  a  wide  variety  of 
people  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  this  a  reality  in  this  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  I  think  we  would  be  remiss  in  not 
recognizing  one,  that  they  are  present  here 
today  but,  more  importantly,  the  contribu- 
tion they  made  to  this  effort. 

I  just  did  not  want  to  let  the  opportunity 
go  by  without  making  note  of  that. 

Representative  Fascell.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ambassador  Samuels  is  now  here,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  like  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  be  very  brief, 
sir.  we  would  appreciate  it.  We  are  running 
overtime  on  our  next  hearing. 

But  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Samttels.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you 
very  much.  I  have  prepared  a  full  statement 
which  I  hope  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  record. 

[The  statement  of  Michael  A.  Samuels  fol- 
lows:} 
Statement  or  Michael  A.   Samuels,   Vice 

President,    International    Chamber    or 

Commerce  or  the  United  States 

Mr.  Samukls.  Let  me  say  the  gist  of  the 
statement  is  to  express  pleasure  with  the 
decision  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  encour- 
age the  private  sector  to  tiecome  involved  in 
programs  that  would  help  build  the  political 
institutional  background  that  may  evolve 
into  democracies  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  indicate  the  hope  that  the  Congress 
chooses  to  support  this  emphasis  on  such 
private  institution  building,  and  to  say  that 
the  business  community  looks  forward  to 
participating  fully  in  this  effort,  and  that 
on  behalf  of  the  business  community,  whom 
I  represent  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Democracy  Program  and  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  where  I  am  Vice  I*resident. 
internationally  we  support  strongly  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Democracy  Endowment  and 
urge  that  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 
view  a  positive  role  for  business  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  its  ability  and  with  its 
role  as  an  im(>ortant  institution  for  private 
enterprise  throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
indeed.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  engaged  in  a  battle  of  ideas  tonight 
before  world  television  and  certainly  before 
the  American  public.  Secretary  Shultz  is  in 
the  Middle  East  in  a  battle  for  ideas  there 
to  end  that  terrible  turmoil  and  bring  peace 
to  that  area. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  group  that  has  come 
together  that  offers  greater  hope  for  the 
future  than  this  group  to  engage  in  that 
battle  for  ideas,  a  battle  that  we  have  not 
always  really  put  a  high  enough  priority  on. 
You  cannot  just  put  the  priority  on  the 
military.  There  is  not  a  military  solution 
that  exists  to  a  lot  of  problems  that  exist  in 
the  world. 


Our  ideas,  we  feel,  are  fundamentally 
sound  and  we  Just  simply  have  been  some- 
what reticent  about  espousing  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  ingenious  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  has  been  devised  for  building 
stability  and  peace  in  the  world.  And  when 
we  consider  that  80  percent  of  all  the  raw 
materials  used  by  our  factories  and  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  our  exports  and  jobs 
depend  upon  international  trade,  we  can 
recognize  that  a  stable  world,  a  peaceful 
world,  a  prosperous  world,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  every  single  American. 

We  very  much  appreciate  everything  that 
you  have  done  to  bring  this  idea  before  us 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  we  have  done 
our  authorizing  and  the  funding  of  it,  I 
think,  is  an  indication  of  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  your  group  and  the  basic 
concept  itself. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:09  a.m..  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  other  busi- 
ness.] 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  amendment  and  I.  as  the  Sena- 
tor, do  not  see  how  Senators  can  fall 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  and  I  cer- 
tainly respect  his  views  on  this  issue 
inasmuch  as  we  both  sit  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  under- 
stand what  is  happening,  and  what  is 
really  happening  is  the  people  of 
America  once  again  are  going  to 
become  the  "stuckees"  for  a  new  pro- 
gram which  they  have  no  control  over. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
doing  here.  I  think  he  raised  some  le- 
gitimate points,  and  that  is,  are  we 
rushing  pell-mell  into  something  with- 
out having  the  necessary  hearings  and 
the  necessary  preliminary  work  done 
in  order  to  justify  what  we  are  doing? 

Reluctantly,  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment.  At  least  I  cannot  support 
killing  all  of  the  funds  and  all  of  the 
programs  that  this  particular  section  4 
really  wants  to  implement. 

I  do  share  the  concern  of  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  do  think  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  hold  some  hearings. 

I  cite  right  from  the  President's 
letter  himself,  and  he  is  advocating  it 
as  strongly  as  he  can  that  we  should 
pass  this  particular  part  of  the  bill,  in 
fact  this  whole  bill.  He  said: 

If  enacted,  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  Act  will  allow  our  two  major  po- 
litical parties,  the  business  community,  and 
organized  labor  to  undertake  serious  and 
long-term  programs  in  support  of  democra- 
cy and  pluralism  abroad. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  and  I  cite 
with  particularity  this  next  sentence: 

At  present  our  nongovernmental  involve- 
ment in  the  international  political  world 
except  for  the  AFL-CIO  Training  Institute 
has  been  haphazard  at  best. 

Now.  I  think  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant admission  in  that  letter.  What  he 
is  saying  is  that  the  only  entity  that  is 
to  be  funded  by  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  that  is  capable  or  pres- 
ently has  the  machinery  in  force  to  do 


the  job  happens  to  be  the  AFL-CIO 
through  its  training  institutes.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  is  true. 

Of  the  four  groups  mentioned  in  this 
particular  bill,  only  one  of  the  four  lit- 
erally has  any  experience  in  exporting 
democracy  and  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. And  that  is  the  Free  Trade 
Union  Institute  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  am  concerned,  I  think,  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  both  political  parties 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the 
business  community  in  this  country  in- 
volved in  exporting  democracy,  in  ex- 
porting the  principles  of  pluralism 
throughout  the  world.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  idea. 

But  I  wonder  if  maybe  it  is  prema- 
ture since  the  other  three  do  not  have 
a  pattern  or  a  system  of  exporting  de- 
mocracy at  this  point  and  do  need  a 
little  bit  of  time. 

As  I  understand  it,  and  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  I  refer  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  that  they  are  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  the  mechanisms 
in  which  to  accomplish  these  acts, 
that  is,  the  Republican  Party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  business 
community.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  to  say  in  this 
case  I  have  a  conflict  of  interest,  but  I 
will  say  very  quickly,  as  Senator  Dole 
did  when  he  presented  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth to  the  committee  for  confirma- 
tion, that  he  really  has  a  deep  interest 
but  no  conflict. 

I  have  been  disassociated  from  the 
business  community  officially  for  17 
years.  I  resigned  from  every  bank 
board  and  every  corporation  board,  in- 
cluding my  own  corporation,  and  I  re- 
signed all  membership  in  business  or- 
ganizations, and  I  was  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  for  28  years. 

I  have,  however,  kept  up  intimately 
with  them  as  I  have  with  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  I  concurred  with  everything 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  said. 
He  knows  that  the  AFL-CIO  have 
been  preparing  themselves  and  are  the 
most  credible  possible  source  to  talk 
with  people  abroad,  to  communicate 
with  them  abroad,  because  they  have 
had  an  international  organization  for 
a  long  time. 

But  I  do  believe  from  what  I  know  of 
Dr.  Lesher.  of  what  I  know  of  that 
great  board  that  they  have,  a  number 
of  members  of  which  come  from  Illi- 
nois—I was  thrilled  that  the  U.S. 
Chamber  would  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility jointly  with  the  AFL-CIO, 
with  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  put  their  expertise  to 
work  in  seeing  what  we  could  do  with 
a  very  modest  amount  of  money  but 
with  huge  resources  that  all  four  of 
those  organizations  can  put  behind  it 
to  carry  that  message. 

I  have  been  over  recently  and  looked 
at  the  highly  sophisticated  system  of 


technology  they  now  have  for  commu- 
nicating regularly,  as  has  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  television, 
radio,  and  they  know  how  to  package 
things,  put  ideas  down  In  30  or  45 
second  or  60  second  spots.  They  can  do 
esi  immense  amount  of  work  that 
could  supplement  the  work  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  our  two  committees. 

So  I  really  feel  they  should  be  put 
on  a  par.  that  they  will  be  ready,  they 
can  deliver.  Selling  a  product  and  idea 
has  been  really  the  business  of  their 
membership  ever  since  they  were 
formed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  I  could  just  maybe 
add  to  this,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  we 
could  have  both  political  parties  and 
the  business  conununity  doing  this  as 

well. 

My  only  point  is  that  they  are  not 
presently  doing  it  and  they  do  not 
presently  have  the  mechanism  in  place 
to  do  it,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
should  allow  them  to  do  it,  but  I 
wonder  if  it  is  not  premature  to  do  it 
at  this  particular  point,  in  other 
words,  to  fund'those  three  entities. 

As  I  understand  it,  and  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from   Illinois  would 
correct  me  or  at  least  tell  me  if  I  am 
incorrect,   the   House   of  Representa- 
tives has  already  deleted  both  political 
parties  from  this  section  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 
Well,  let  me  make  a  suggestion.  As- 
suming that  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
fails,  and  it  may  not,  but  if  it  does  fail, 
there  is  a  lot  of  concern  in  this  body 
about  these  provisions  in  this  particu- 
lar State  Department  bill.  And  I  have 
some  concerns  about  how  moneys  are 
going  to  be  delivered  as  well. 

I  do  support,  as  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  provision  within 
the  bill.  But  I  would  suggest  maybe  it 
might  be  that  the  following  suggestion 
may  be  something  to  consider,  and 
that  is,  let  us  fund  the  AFL-CIO  since 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  have  the 
mechanisms  in  place  and  have  a  past 
pattern  in  history  of  doing  the  job  at 
this  time;  let  us  justify,  and  I  will  work 
to  do  so,  the  two  political  parties  and 
the  business  community  and  help 
them  to  get  the  mechanisms  in  place 
and  the  systems  whereby  they  can  also 
export  democracy. 

Let  us  justify  their  position  by  per- 
haps holding  hearings  and  giving  them 
some  time  to  set  the  mechanism  in 
place.  Maybe  what  we  should  do  is 
defer  the  funding  to  those  three  enti- 
ties until  6  months  or  a  year  from  now 
when  they  have  their  mechanisms  in 
place,  we  have  had  hearings,  and  we 
can  establish  the  efficacy  and  utility 
of  what  they  would  be  doing  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  democra- 


cy. We  would  accomplish  the  same 
ends.  It  would  be  somewhat  of  a  defer- 
ral. We  would  have  hearings.  I  think 
hearings  should  be  held  in  both  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  both 
committees  to  hold  the  hearings. 

One  last  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is 
that  I  believe  the  AFL-CIO  not  only 
does  a  good  job,  but  I  believe  they 
would  work  very  well  if  the  funds  were 
funded  through  the  Department  of 
Labor  rather  than  through  the  USIA, 
as  I  understand  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  better  approach  and  a  better  way  of 
utilizing  those  funds. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  go  to  the  ILO 
at  least  once  a  year  over  in  Geneva  as 
a  nonvoting  delegate,  and  I  see  the  ex- 
cellent job  that  Irving  Brown,  Lane 
Kirkland,  and  Albert  Shanker  and 
others  do  working  with  international 
labor  union  leaders,  business  people, 
and  government  officials  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

I  think  perhaps  these  suggestions 
may  get  us  off  the  problem  of  how  to 
fund  this,  how  to  resolve  it,  how  to  get 
more  support  for  it,  and  in  the  end  get 
to  the  same  result  that  many  of  us 
would  like  to  perhaps  achieve  today. 

In  any  event,  I  cannot  support  kill- 
ing this  proportion  of  the  bill  at  all, 
even  though  I  do  share  the  concerns 
of  my  friend  from  Nebraska.  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  floor  managers 
of  this  bill  will  consider  some  of  the 
suggestions  I  have  made  and  let  us  see 
if  there  is  some  way  we  can  resolve 
this  today,  keep  these  provisions  alive 
but  justify  them  through  hearings. 
Perhaps  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  my  suggestion  that  we  al- 
ready have  been  working  well  through 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  That  may  very 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  sug- 
gestions that  I  have  made  today. 

I    am    going    to   vote    against    this 

amendment,  and  I  would  hope  that  my 

colleagues   will   also   vote   against   it, 

even  though  I  have  these  concerns. 

Mr.     ZORINSKY     addressed     the 

Chair.  ^, 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  that  even 
though  the  House  version  deleted  the 
money  for  both  parties,  it  did  not 
negate  the  opportunity  for  USIA  to 
give  them  that  money  if  they  so  de- 
sired, which  I  think  is  even  a  little 
more  devious  based  on  past  perform- 
ance of  the  way  we  do  things  around 
this  place.  The  money  was  left  in,  but 
I  admit  it  is  not  earmarked  for  the 
parties.  However,  that  does  not  pre- 
clude them  from  giving  the  money  to 
the  parties,  and  that  is  how  the  game 
is  played  around  here.  I  would  have 
been  very  disappointed  if  they  had 
taken  the  money  out  to  the  extent 
that  they  could  not  have  then  been 


able  to  give  it  to  the  parties  at  a  later 
date  so  the  public  would  not  have  been 
aware  of  what  happened. 

I  say  to  my  colleague,  whom  I  deeply 
respect  and  admire,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  letter  from  the 
President  indicating  at  present  our 
"nongovernmental  involvement  in  the 
international  political  world  except  for 
the  AFL-CIO  training  institutes  is 
haphazard  at  best"  I  agree  with  whole- 
heartedly. I  think  it  is  a  very  valid 
statement.  Why  do  we  need  additional 
help  to  sell  democracy  from  the  non- 
political  element  of  our  country? 

It  is  because  the  political  element  is 
not  doing  the  job.  And  I  look  right 
down  there  at  shady  bottom.  Foggy 
Bottom,  or  wherever  it  is,  that  the 
State  Department  resides.  Supposedly 
we  have  people  all  over  this  country 
that  the  taxpayers  are  paying  to  help 
promote  and  sell  democracy  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  President  is  entitled  to  want  to 
support  something  like  this,  because  I 
feel  the  people  we  have  had  under 
both  administrations  have  obviously 
been  inadequate  in  selling  democracy 
abroad  to  other  nations. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  for  a  comment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Nebraska.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I,  like 
most  Americans,  was  thrilled  when 
President  Reagan  told  the  British  Par- 
liament that  henceforth  the  United 
States  would  promote  the  spread  of 
democracy  in  the  world  overtly.  The 
President  put  totalitarian  regimes  on 
notice  that  henceforth  we  were  going 
to  put  public  money  behind  our  be- 
liefs, and  with  it  would  raise  opposi- 
tion to  them  among  their  subjects  and 
in  the  world  at  large.  The  President 
spoke  well,  and  I  think  he  spoke  for  all 
Americans.  But  then,  over  the  year 
that  has  followed,  I  watched  with  in- 
creased dismay  as  the  President's  m- 
tentions  were  translated,  or  should  I 
say  garbled,  into  an  instrument  that 
looks  more  likely  to  fill  its  officials 
with  caviar  and  champagne  than  to  do 
any  spreading  of  democracy. 

I  was  further  upset  by  the  lack  of 
scrutiny  that  this  project  received  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
was  just  simply  railroaded  through.  A 
few  words  about  its  lofty  purposes  suf- 
ficed. But  the  point  of  the  committee 
process  is  to  give  some  assurances  that 
a  bill  actually  does  something  akin  to 
what  it  says  it  is  going  to  do. 

Then  I  noticed  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  in  front  of  us  there  is  no 
provision  for  congressional  oversight 
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of  how  the  money  is  spent.  There  are 
no  standards.  There  is  no  oversight. 
That  is  not  my  way  of  doing  responsi- 
ble business. 

Finally.  I  understand  that  the  print- 
ed version  of  title  IV  was  considered  so 
defective  by  its  sponsors  that,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  it 
was  rewritten  completely.  As  a  result, 
we  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  something 
that  none  of  us  has  seen. 

I  hope  that  the  floor  managers  will 
agree  to  detach  title  IV  from  this  bill. 
It  deserves  real  scrutiny  in  committee. 
And  If  they  do  not  agree,  then  we 
ought  to  have  the  scrutiny  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  If  I  might  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  few  ques- 
tions that  relate  to  this. 

The  only  Justification  for  this  title  I 
know  of  is  the  so-called  Weinstein 
report  delivered  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Now,  that  report 
defined  itself,  did  it  not.  as  an  interim 
report? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  happy  to  re- 
spond to  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
attended  a  full  day  meeting  at  the 
State  Department  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
the  U.S.  Chamber,  the  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman,  and  the  Republican 
chairman  discussing  every  aspect  of 
this.  We  had  been  preceded  by  similar 
smaller  meetings,  each  of  them  on 
their  own  working  together  to  bring 
the  best  that  they  could  before  that 
full-day  meeting. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee subsequently  had  a  day  of 
hearings  on  the  matter.  We  had  pro 
and  con.  Those  hearings  could  be 
made  available  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Some  critics  in  the  House  debate  did 
charge  that  this  was  a  hastily  con- 
ceived measure  and  represented  a 
single  ideological  viewpoint.  The  ques- 
tion obviously  that  we  asked  ourselves 
was,  is  that  true?  And  I  came  up  with 
the  answer  that  it  is  not  true  in  the 
least. 

The  bill  emerged  from  a  year-long 
effort.  It  was  a  year-long  effort  by  the 
American  Political  Foundation's  de- 
mocracy program  study  and  research 
group.  That  group  included  as  cochair- 
men  the  two  political  party  chairmen. 
Lane  Kirkland  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Am- 
bassador Michael  Samuels  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  representa- 
tives of  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  conservatives,  moderates,  and  lib- 
erals among  its  board  members  as  well. 
Even  a  hasty  scrutiny  of  its  report  will 
indicate  the  research  included  exten- 
sive assessment  of  the  ability  of  pri- 
vate sector  U.S.  organizations  to  assist 
democratic  development  throughout 
the  world.  The  research  staff  either 
traveled  to  or  met  with  political  lead- 
ers of  all  democratic  persuasions,  con- 
servative socialists  from  over  50  differ- 
ent  countries.   The   interim   program 


has  been  available  ever  since  April. 
And  when  I  make  my  own  comments.  I 
will  go  into  some  considerable  detail 
about  the  studies  that  have  been  made 
because  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many has  operated  in  over  five  dozen 
countries  for  the  past  few  decades 
without  a  major  incident  amd  with 
complete  success. 

So  it  is  almost  a  federal  system.  We 
have  other  examples  to  draw  from,  to 
note  and  to  draw  from  their  experi- 
ence how  successful  this  project  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  did  not  answer  my  question. 
He  gave  a  long,  involved  answer,  but 
my  question  was,  the  report  was  an  in- 
terim report,  was  it  not?  Since  it  was, 
what  has  happened  to  the  final  ver- 
sion? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  report  was  labeled 
as  an  interim  report  and  there  has  not 
been  submitted,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  a  final  report.  I  can  find 
out  within  a  matter  of  an  hour  when 
that  final  report  will  be  available. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  assume,  then,  that 
the  Senator  is  asking  Congress  to  au- 
thorize $25.5  million  on  the  basis  of  a 
report  that  has  not  yet  been  made  fi- 
nally to  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  From  what  I  under- 
stand, there  is  not  going  to  be  a  basic 
difference  between  the  final  report 
and  the  interim  report.  The  interim 
report  was  considered  a  fairly  com- 
plete report.  We  shall  find  out  within 
a  matter  of  minutes  what  has  hap- 
pened to  that  final  report  and  why  we 
do  not  have  it  available  today. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  But  the  authors  have 
gotten  money  since  the  interim  report 
for  a  final  report  which  is  not  going  to 
be  substantially  different.  What  use 
did  they  make  of  the  money  if  they 
were  not  going  to  make  any  further 
substantive  work? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league that,  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. I  can  give  him  a  full  answer  as  to 
why  we  do  not  have  available  in  front 
of  us  the  final  report  or  if  the  final 
report,  when  it  is  submitted,  will  differ 
in  any  major  respect  from  the  interim 
report. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  In  a  sense,  what  the 
Senator  is  telling  me  is  that  the  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  that  they  spent 
between  the  interim  and  the  final 
report  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
assurance  whether  or  not  that  conclu- 
sion will  be  reached  by  the  final  report 
within  a  few  minutes.  I  would  be  as- 
tounded, because  the  Members  I  have 
had  contact  with  in  making  up  this 
report  are  more  enthusiastic  than  ever 
about  the  result  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  modest  sum,  a  pittance  compared 
to  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  spending 
to  sell  their  system.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  denounced  it  by  every  mechanism 
that  they  can  marshal.  I  a*n  always  in- 


terested in  a  project  that  is  denounced 
as  strongly  as  this  is  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  would 
permit  me,  I  would  be,  too,  but  per- 
haps they  are  denouncing  it  for  differ- 
ent reasons  than  would  I.  I  suspect 
they  object  to  the  purpose.  They 
should. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  purpose.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  quarrel  with  the 
instrument  that  has  been  put  before 
us. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
just  point  out  the  size  of  the  interim 
report? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Size  has  little  rel- 
evance to  the  question  that  I  asked,  in 
all  due  respect. 

Let  me  further  ask  the  Senator  in 
what  ways  the  USIA,  with  its  budget 
of  two-thirds  of  $1  billion,  is  inad- 
equate for  the  pursuit  of  these  same 
goals. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  question  being 
why  is  not  the  budget  of  USIA  as  it 
now  stands  adequate  to  absorb  this 
project? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Are  not  the  goals  pre- 
cisely those  enumerated  in  section 
403? 

Mr.  PERCY.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
budget  of  USIA  was  inadequate  to 
expand  and  extend  its  facilities  and  its 
transmissions  to  even  approach  the 
transmission  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  $25  million  is  not 
going  to  change  that.  Broadcasting  is 
not  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  just  added,  in 
Radio  Marti.  $54.8  million  in  1985  in 
order  to  modernize  those  facilities. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  understand,  but 
that  is  not  the  thrust  of  my  question. 
My  question  is.  If  we  have  an  estab- 
lished function  to  do  those  things— I 
read  from  section  403(a): 

Sec.  403.  (a)  the  pur[>ose  of  the  Endow- 
ment are— 

( 1 )  to  encourage  free  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world  through  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives,  including  activities 
which  promote  the  individual  rights  and 
freedoms  which  are  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  democratic  institutions; 

Is  that  not  the  function  of  the 
USIA?  Is  that  not  part  of  their  target? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Let  me  just  use  an  il- 
lustration. Why  is  it  that  we  have  con- 
tinually depended  more  and  more  on 
the  private  volunteer  organization  in 
foreign  aid— Catholic  Relief.  Save  the 
Children— and  are  putting  more  and 
more  of  our  Government  funds  into 
those  organizations?  For  one  reason: 
They  can  do  a  better  job.  They  have  a 
huge  structure  behind  them.  They  get 
an  expertise  and  a  point  of  view  that 
bureaucrats,  sitting  here  in  Washing- 
ton, good  as  they  may  be.  simply  do 
not  get. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  USIA.  for 
something  as  important  as  this,  should 
really  go  not  to  the  bureaucrats  who 
are  sitting  there,  some  of  whom  have 


never  been  in  the  private  sector,  never 
belonged  to  a  labor  union,  never  been 
a  part  of  private  business— they  should 
be  working  with  the  largest  labor  orga- 
nization in  the  world,  the  largest  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  world.  It  has 
thousands  of  business  members,  mil- 
lions of  union  members.  They  should 
be  working  with  them  to  get  new 
ideas,  new  approaches  as  to  how  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  our  free 
system  can  be  better  packaged  for 
trade  and  implemented  and  sold  to  the 
people  if  this  world. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  what  the  Senator  is  saying  about 
the  value  of  private  initiative.  But  the 
first  six  paragraphs  of  this  title  are 
lifted  from  the  mission  of  the  USIA. 
Each  of  them.  I  shall  not  go  into  read- 
ing them  all.  but  there  they  are.  We 
are  simply  establishing  yet  another 
entity,  with  no  scrutiny.  There  is  no 
provision  for  monitoring  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  within  the  provi- 
sions here. 

Mr  PERCY.  We  are  establishing  an- 
other entity,  but  I  remind  my  col- 
league that  we  are  establishing  an- 
other entity  that  will  put  its  own  re- 
sources in,  but  now  its  effort  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  Government  and 
USLA. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Then  let  me  ask  some 
questions     about    that     entity:     The 
change   from   the   printed  version  of 
title  IV  to  the  typed  version  removes 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  en- 
dowment from  the  legislation— trans- 
parently,  I  believe.  That  is  because 
clearly,   this  bill  recognizes  one   and 
only  one  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, with  the  same  list  of  officers 
we  see  in  the  printed  bill.  Otherwise, 
anyone  could  incorporate  under  the 
same  label  and  lay  claim  to  the  money. 
So   we   are   dealing   with   a   list   of 
names.   I   believe   the  Senator  would 
agree  with  that.  Let  me  ask  a  few 
questions  about  that  list  of  names. 

There  are  Messrs.  Fahrenkopf  and 
Manatt.  who,  the  chairman  knows,  are 
national  chairmen  respectively  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 
What  happens  to  their  status  in  the 
Endowment  after  they  leave  their 
present  posts? 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  retain  their 
present  positions,  they  take  that  ex- 
pertise and  point  of  view,  just  as  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  For 
years,  the  heads  of  major  political  par- 
ties have  given  a  spectrum  and  a  point 
of  view  that  have  a  broad-based 
appeal. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  But  they  will  not  be 
replaced  by  their  successors.  We  are, 
in  fact,  appointing  Messrs.  Manatt  and 
Fahrenkopf   to   this   Endowment   for 

life. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  no  doubt  we  are 
going  to  find  in  this  first  year  of  trial 
areas  where  we  can  improve,  we  can 
strengthen.  This  is  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion.  At   the   end   of   that   year   and 


during  the  course  of  that  year,  we 
shall  have  close  oversight  over  this  op- 
eration. The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shall  be  getting  reports  reg- 
ularly. We  shall  be  reporting  directly 
and  regularly  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  particularly  those  who  have 
evidenced  their  interest  by  being  on 
the  floor  in  this  very  important  for- 
ward step  we  are  taking  now. 

I  can  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
league we  shall  be  very  pleased  indeed 
when  we  have  such  oversight  hearings 
to  have  the  distinguished  Senator 
present  at  our  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee meeting,  to  directly  question 
the  witnesses  on  what  is  being  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  We  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  endow  these  two 
men— I  have  great  respect  for  both  of 
them— with  a  great  deal  of  money.  I 
see  nothing  particularly  relevant  in 
their  writings  or  record  that  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  the  American  people 
ought  to  trust  them,  beyond  their 
posts,  with  this  kind  of  endowment. 

There  is  Mr.  Spencer  Oliver.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  can  tell  us  what 
he  has  ever  done  or  said  or  written 
which  leads  the  Senator  to  believe 
that  we  should  endow  him  with  mil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Spencer  Oliver  is  the 
staff  director  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion and  has  certainly  had  an  intense 
experience  in  human  rights  infrac- 
tions all  over  the  world.  He  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  pointing  out  to  the 
world  the  infractions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  he  not  a  staff 
member  for  Representative  Fascell. 
principally? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  He  also  has  taken  at 
least  34  trips  abroad  at  the  expense  of 
the  USIA  with  what  results?  We  are 
not  talking  about  anybody  with  so  dis- 
tinguished a  record  as  to  endow  him 
with  $25  million. 

This  is  the  point:  The  printed  ver- 
sion of  the  title  says  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Endowment's  dissolution,  the 
officers  shall  dispose  of  its  assets  in  a 
manner  they  see  fit,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Endowment. 
What  would  prevent  the  officers 
transferring  a  lot  of  funds  to  institutes 
controlled  by  their  friends  and  retiring 

there? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 

that? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  printed  version 
of  the  title  says  that  upon  dissolution, 
the  officers  so  endowed— and  there  are 
no  provisions  for  their  replacement  by 
succeeding  chairmen  of  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Parties 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  restate  the 
question. 

It  says  that  they  shall  dispose  of  the 
Endowment's  assets  as  they  see  fit.  in 
a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 


purposes  of  the  Endowment.  What 
would  prevent  the  officers  from  giving 
funds  to  institutes  controlled  by  their 
friends  and  then  retiring  there? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  has  to  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  institution  to  insure  their  re- 
tirement? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitution is  made  very  clear. 
Mr.   MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 

wonder  if  I  might  venture 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  two  Sen- 
ators are  speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  may  answer  the  question,  if 
he  can. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  asks 
what  would  prevent  the  members  of 
the  board  from  acting  in  a  way  that 
would  be  disreputable  or  contrary  to 
purposes  for  which  the  Corporation  is 
established. 

I  offer  an  answer  which  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  accept 
as  a  legitimate  answer.  I  say  it  would 
be  the  character  of  Dante  Fascell, 
Lane  Kirkland,  Albert  Shanker,  Wil- 
liam Brock,  and  Charles  T.  Manatt. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  is  more  sensitive  to  the  role 
of  character  in  public  life  than  these 
men.  There  are  some  things  you  know 
some  people  will  not  do,  and  one  of 
the  things  these  people  I  have  just 
named— who  will  be  among  the  initial 
members  of  the  board  of  directors- 
will  not  do  is  to  misuse  the  trust 
placed  in  them  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  men  were  always  so 
trustworthy  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 
But  I  question  what  Mr.  Spencer  Oli- 
ver's 34  trips  abroad  paid  for  by  USIA 
have  done  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  claim  that  to  be 
a  different  question. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  All  right. 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  losing  the  point  in  this 
discussion  when  we  are  asking  which 
of  our  colleagues  would  dare  violate 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  was  tired  of  gomg 
back  home  every  time  and  being  asked 
by  my  constitutents:  How  did  Abscam 
miss  you? 

This  is  how  it  is  perceived  by  people 
who  are  paying  the  bill,  not  how  we 
perceive  it  in  this  Chamber.  We  all 
praise  one  another,  and  we  are  all 
great  people,  but  the  people  back 
home  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
reading  about  Congressmen  going  to 
jail,  and  that  is  where  we  have  to  pro- 
vide the  protection  and  the  indemnifi- 
cation. „      ^. 

Mr  WALLOP.  That  is  really  the 
point.  The  thrust  of  my  question  does 
not  regard  the  character  of  Fahren- 
kopf or  Manatt.  My  point,  among 
others,  is  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
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oversight  of  this  legislative  proposal. 
It  is  not  there.  Rather  in  all  this  there 
is  very  evident  the  thrust  of  haste  to 
get  done  badly  what  started  out  as  a 
legitimate,  good  purpose.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  good  purpose  will  be  served. 
We  have  come  to  a  situation  in  which 
$25  million  is  thrust  out  to  an  un- 
formed and  undirected  group  of 
people  endowed  with  a  generalized 
statement  of  purpose  which  mirrors 
the  statement  of  purpose  that  exists 
for  the  USIA. 

I  just  say  that  the  answers  I  have  re- 
ceived to  my  questions  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  simply  reinforce  my  view 
that  this  title  is  a  perversion  of  the 
President's  expressed  wish  to  fight  to- 
talitarianism and  promote  democracy. 
It  is  a  lot  of  things,  and  one  is  the  fi- 
nancing of  political  parties  with  the 
taxpayers'  money,  which  is  in  here. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  we  can  clear  up 
another  point? 

We  now  have  consulted,  through  the 
staff,  with  the  program  director  of  the 
democracy  program.  I  am  assured  that 
the  board  will  be  taking  up  the  final 
report  next  week  at  its  meeting.  We 
shall  receive  the  final  report  no  later 
than  October  7. 

However,  we  have  this  assurance: 
The  final  report  will  be  essentially  the 
interim  report  we  have  had  to  study 
for  some  time.  It  will  contain  only  ad- 
ditional addenda  to  support  the  con- 
clusions reached.  There  will  be  no  new 
recommendations— no  reconunenda- 
tion  made  of  any  major  character  will 
be  modified. 

So  that,  in  essence,  we  have  what  we 
might  call  the  executive  summary  of 
the  final  report  now,  but  the  full  ad- 
denda will  be  available  in  our  hands  on 
October  7.  But  it  will  not  materially  in 
any  way  change  any  of  the  framework 
and  the  directions  in  which  we  have 
been  moving. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  answers 
my  question  and  makes  my  case  for  re- 
moving this  title  from  the  bill  now. 
One  of  the  things  we  do  not  have  is 
samples  of  the  projects  to  be  under- 
taken: Some  kind  of  direction,  some 
kind  of  capability  for  oversight,  some 
kind  of  clearly  stated  purpose,  other 
than  a  rehash  of  the  USIA's  mission.  I 
understand  that  is  what  the  AFL-CIO 
has.  But  the  others  do  not. 

I  have  made  my  case.  I  believe  we 
should  remove  this  title,  that  we 
should  have  a  final  report,  and  that 
the  Senate  and  the  committee  are  en- 
titled to  a  final  report. 

I  believe  we  need  more  in  this  legis- 
lation which  provides  us  with  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  oversight,  and  we 
need  to  know  samples  of  what  kinds  of 
projects  they  might  undertake  with 
the  $25  million. 

The  $25  million  in  terms  of  what  we 
spend  on  the  floor  here  is  not  so 
much.  Perhaps  we  talk  about  it  be- 


cause it  Is  a  more  comprehensible 
figure  than  $1  billion.  The  fact  is  that 
this  is  a  reflection,  in  my  mind,  of 
many  of  the  things  we  do  wrong  when 
we  have  so  many  great  opportunities 
to  do  right. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  title  Is  de- 
leted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues have  been  good  enough,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customary  courtesy, 
to  discuss  some  of  their  concerns  with 
me  ahead  of  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment,  a  part  of  which 
would  read  as  follows,  anticipating  the 
concerns  of  some  Senators: 

Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  Endowment  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  yew  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 
The  report  shall  include  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  report  of  the  Endowment's  op- 
erations, activities,  financial  condition,  and 
accomplishments  under  this  title  and  may 
include  such  recommendations  as  the  En- 
dowment deems  appropriate.  The  board 
members  and  officers  of  the  Endowment 
shall  be  available  to  testify  before  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  report,  the  report  of  any  audit  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 408.  or  any  other  matter  which  any 
such  subcommittee  may  determine. 

That  kind  of  regular  reporting  will 
be  valuable  to  us,  and  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  will  scrutinize  those 
reports  carefully.  They  will  be  cordial- 
ly invited  to  any  hearings.  Senator 
ZoRiNSKY  is  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  will 
be  deeply  involved  in  those  hearings. 

Anybody  on  the  Endowment  reading 
this  Record— they  will  get  a  copy— will 
know  that  the  operation  will  be  sub- 
ject to  very  close  audit  by  Congress 
and  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

But  I  deeply  appreciate  the  interest. 
I  think  this  colloquy  has  been  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  the  reasons  that  I 
shall  state  when  I  get  the  floor  in  my 
own  right  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  handling  the  legislation  today 
can  speak  on  his  own.  We  will  speak  to 
various  aspects  of  it. 

I  will  defer  to  my  colleague  to  speak 
particularly  about  the  long  history  of 
the  labor  unions  in  this  area  and  the 
valuable  contributions  that  they 
make. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  to  a  point  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  asked 
the  question:  Why  has  it  been  that  in 
recent  years  so  much  of  the  overseas 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  area  of  public  welfare  and  econom- 
ic development  has  been  subcontract- 
ed, if  it  would  be  permitted  to  use  that 
term,  to  private  organizations? 


Senator  Percy  mentioned  religious 
organizations— the  Catholic  Relief 
Service.  Lutheran  World  Relief  Serv- 
ice and  such  like  organizations.  And 
there  is  also  the  AFL-CIO.  And  he 
made  the  point,  incomparably  impor- 
tant, that  these  organizations  go 
abroad  with  constituencies  at  home. 
These  constituencies  give  them 
strength  and  actively  guide  their  work 
abroad,  because  the  organizations  are 
participatory. 

It  is  the  15  million  members  of  the 
AFL-CIO  who  are  represented  in  the 
back  streets  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
and  New  Delhi  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Asian-American  Free  Labor  In- 
stitute. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  them  when  I  was  American  Am- 
bassador to  that  country. 

It  is  50  million  American  Catholics 
who  give  aid  to  the  refugees  from 
South  Vietnam  through  the  Catholic 
Relief  Service.  It  is  Lutherans  the 
world  over  who  are  represented  in 
Africa  by  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Relief  Service,  who 
are  helping  people  in  that  Continent. 

Of  all  these  institutions,  none  is 
older,  none  more  experienced— and 
none  more  supportive  of  the  enter- 
prise proposed  in  the  legislation  before 
us— than  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  labor 
movement  2  years  ago  observed  its 
100th  anniversary.  There  can  be  not  a 
dozen  institutions— political  or  other- 
wise—in the  world  that  can  point  to 
such  continuity  and  stability  of  pur- 
pose and  performance.  It  is  worth 
noting  the  spirit  that  has  guided  the 
movement  for  this  century  and  2 
years. 

The  Federation  of  Organized  Trade 
and  Labor  Unions,  predecessor  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  was  organized  in  1881.  From 
the  first  moment  of  this  first  enduring 
federation  of  unions,  devotion  to  the 
enhancement  of  human  rights  and 
democratic  liberties  in  other  countries 
was  at  the  center  of  its  concerns. 

The  first  convention  adopted  in  1881 
called  particular  attention  to  what  it 
considered  to  be  the  imjust  imprison- 
ment of: 

Hundreds  of  Ireland's  honest  spirits  .  .  . 
in  consequence  of  their  heroic  attempts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  her  oppressed 
people. 

That  resolution,  Mr.  President,  re- 
solved to: 

Extend  to  these  champions  battling  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  our  hearty  sympa- 
thy, and  that  we  also  extend  to  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations  struggling  for  liberty 
and  right,  the  same  encouragement  and 
words  of  sympathy. 

In  1910.  Mr.  President,  the  organiza- 
tion, now  called  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  found  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Francisco  Madero  of 
Mexico  hope  for  a  progressive  society 
in    our    neighboring    country.    They 


watched  Gen.  Victorlano  Huerta  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  overthrow  that  gov- 
ernment—which Huerta  eventually 
did,  murdering  Mr.  Madero  in  the 
process.  The  1912  Convention  of  the 
AFL  went  on  record  sending  greetings 
to  the  Mexican  people  who,  with 
Madero  were:  "Fighting  to  eliminate 
ancient  wrongs  and  land  tenure." 

Some  ye£u-s  later,  Samuel  Gompers. 
in  his  very  last  act  as  a  leader  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  was  in 
Mexico  meeting  with  the  Mexican 
Federation  of  Labor  to  see  if  he  could 
not  bring  our  two  nations  together  in 
this  regard.  He  had  a  heart  attack 
there.  He  asked  to  be  carried  across 
the  Rio  Grande  that  he  might  die  on 
American  soil.  But  his  last  act  typical- 
ly, even  while  much  remained  to  do  in 
America,  was  abroad. 

In  1918,  Samuel  Gompers,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Woodrow  Wilson,  chaired  the 
commission  which  founded  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  Of  all 
the  organizations  created  or  envi- 
sioned in  company  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  one  that  exists  to  this  day 
is  the  ILO.  Why  does  it  exist  to  this 
day?  Because  it  has  a  constituency  in 
this  country  to  this  day. 

Even  when  our  Government  has  not 
been  prepared  to  work  with  the  ILO. 
America  has  supported  its  work. 
Recall  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
stipulated  that  the  International 
Labor  Conference  meet  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  January  1919.  When  that 
group  of  delegates  from  around  the 
world— representing  business,  labor, 
and  government— arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  in  a  coma  and  this  body  was  im- 
mobilized in  the  protracted  debate 
over  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

And  who  found  them  quarters?  Well, 
the  official  secretariat  was  found  quar- 
ters by  a  young  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  named  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, later  a  friend  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  able  col- 
league yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 
(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  has 
been  speaking  of  Samuel  Gompers  and 
of  that  great  labor  leader's  desire  to 
have  his  last  hours  in  this  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  after  being 
in  Mexico. 

I  remember  when  his  funeral  train 
moved  across  West  Virginia  and 
stopped  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Clarksburg.  Hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  workers  viewed  his  body. 
Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  coal  miners 
who  slowly  filed  pass  his  casket  to  ex- 
press a  final  tribute  to  Samuel  Gom- 
pers. 

I  was  a  young  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Telegram  and  was  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion to  write  of  the  shared  sadness  and 
sorrow  before  dawn. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  dare  to  think 
that  Mexican  and  Canadian  and 
French  and  English  coal  miners  would 
have  done  the  same.  The  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  have  had  fra- 
ternal delegates  going  back  and  forth 
for  almost  a  century. 

Go  to  the  lobby  of  the  AFL-CIO 
building  in  this  city  and  what  do  you 
find  but  a  large  cast  tribute  from  the 
British  Trade  Union  Congress  to  the 
U.S.  labor  movement  for  its  help 
during  World  War  I. 

Of  all  of  the  organizations  in  the 
League  system,  the  ILO  was  the  one 
we  were  least  likely  to  join.  Yet  the 
ILO  was  the  one  we  did  join,  in  1934. 
We  did  not  join  the  League  itself.  And 
though  every  President,  every  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  this  country  said  we 
must  join  the  World  Court,  we  never 
joined  the  World  Court.  We  joined  the 
ILO.  Why?  Because  it  had  a  mass  of 
American  citizens  behind  it. 

The  American  labor  movement  has 
always  acted  on  the  mandate  it  has 
had  from  its  members  to  promote 
workers'  rights,  and  democratic  liber- 
ties abroad. 

I  would  point  out  that  when  the 
AFL-CIO  was  formed  by  merger  in 
1955,  one  of  the  first  things  they  did 
was  declare  their  support  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa  to  achieve  independence. 
The  merger  convention  declared  that 
the  people  under  colonial  rule  should 
be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  "choose 
the  form  of  government  they  desire  ". 

Labor's  support  for  these  principles 
through  the  decades  of  this  century  of 
its  active  life  has  not  been  without 
cost  and  sacrifice. 

Within  the  last  3  years  we  have  seen 
the  cold-blooded  murder  in  El  Salva- 
dor of  Michael  Hammer,  Mark  Pearl- 
man,  and  Rodolfo  Viera,  men  working 
for,  or  alongside,  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development, 
since  1962  the  AFL-CIO's  affiliate  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

I  cannot  speak  for  today,  but  when  I 
last  knew  these  numbers,  half  the 
budget  of  the  AFL-CIO  national  head- 
quarters was  spent  overseas.  Doing 
what?  Promoting  free  labor  unions; 
fighting  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  practi- 
cally, to  keep  the  French  Communists 
from  seizing  power  in  1947;  fighting  up 
and  down  the  nation  of  Italy  in  1948 
to  hold  that  country  out  of  reach  of 
the  Communists,  to  hold  it  for  democ- 
racy; helping  rebuild  the  German 
trade  unions,  which  were  the  first  in- 
stitutions Adolph  Hitler  had  set  out  to 
destroy. 

This  is  not  new  to  the  American 
spirit;  it  derives  from  the  American 
spirit.  What  the  President  is  asking  is 
that  we  extend  it.  My  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  has  said,  where  have 
the  political  parties  been  all  these 
years?  Yes,  where  have  they  been? 
Where  has  American  business  been? 
Yes,  where  have  they  been?  Well,  they 
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ought  to  have  been  where  the  labor 
movement  has  been  for  102  years.  To 
their  credit,  they  have  now  begun  to 
emulate  labor.  The  President  has 
asked  Congress  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Endowment  for  Democracy  in 
which  these  institutions  may  cooper- 
ate in  sharing  abroad  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  democracy.  It  is 
a  simple  beginning.  We  ought  permit 
this  to  be  done. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  My  question  is.  Will 
he  listen  to  a  statement  that  would 
say  that  I  would  have  no  objection  if 
all  $25  million  was  going  to  the  labor 
unions  in  this  country  and  the  right  to 
work  movement  for  these  purposes  be- 
cause of  that  track  record  of  which 
the  Senator  speaks?  They  are  good  at 
it.  But  our  party  chairmen  have  abso- 
lutely a  zero  record  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  They  do  not  belong  here. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  Senator 
has  said  about  the  track  record  of 
labor.  They  have  been  among  the  best 
anti-Communists  we  have  had. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  and  I  have  a  very 
friendly  difference.  It  comes  down  to  a 
matter  of  judgment.  I  think  the  exi>e- 
rience  of  the  labor  movement  can  be 
shared.  I  think  our  political  institu- 
tions, and  the  two  major  parties  are 
our  largest  political  institutions,  can 
learn  and  can  in  turn  share  that 
knowledge. 

The  European  experience  tells  us 
this  can  be  done  successfully.  The  po- 
litical parties  in  Germany  have  shown 
this  best,  with  their  foundations 
named  for  their  great  party  leader,— 
the  Konrad  Adenauer.  Freidrich 
Elbert.  Friedrich  Neumann  and  Hans 
Seidel  foundations.  The  concept  has 
its  roots  in  an  international  socialist 
movement,  which  has  proclaimed 
itself  international  and  thought  of 
itself  as  such. 

The  Senator  and  I  know  too  much 
about  our  respective  political  parties 
to  have  an  excessive  confidence  in 
either.  But  we  ought  have  a  certain 
confidence.  Their  very  existence  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  first  rule  of 
successful  democracy:  while  the  ma- 
jority governs,  the  minority  rights 
must  be  protected.  In  almost  every  po- 
litical forum  in  this  great  land,  one  or 
the  other  party  is  the  minority,  and 
seeks  through  peaceful  democratic 
means  to  become  the  majority.  The  vi- 
tality of  the  opposition  is  the  measure 
of  the  strength  of  a  democracy.  Par- 
ties organize  the  opposition  more  so 
then  they  affect  the  government. 
They  have  a  special  contribution  to 
make  abroad  in  this  regard.  They  have 
a  long  experience  of  it  in  this  county.  I 
belong  to  the  oldest  organized  political 
party  in  the  world.  We  know  some- 
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thing,  we  in  the  Demorcatic  Party.  I 
dare  to  think  we  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing more.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  any- 
body from  participating  in  this  debate. 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  is  actively  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  wishes  to  speak, 
and  there  may  be  those  who  wish  to 
speak  against  it. 

I  should  like  it  understood  by  those 
who  might  read  this  Record  that  we 
seek  with  the  Endownment  for 
Democracy  to  formalize,  and  in  some 
sense  to  institutionalize,  an  old  Ameri- 
can experience. 

I  think  we  ought  to  try  this.  If  it 
does  not  succeed,  we  can  acknowledge 
that  and  more  on  to  something  else. 
But  let  us  not  expect  anything  to  show 
for  20  years.  We  expect  to  be  here  in 
20  years. 

We  are  not  talking  about  large  sums. 
We  are  talking  about  large  hopes, 
hopes  tempered  with  prudent  expecta- 
tions. 

I  hope  we  might  do  this. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
I  thank  them  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor.  They  have  my  vote. 

A  final  note  about  the  thoroughly 
bipartisan  nature  of  this  enterprise. 
Once  again,  here  we  are.  Senator  Dodd 
and  I.  carrying  forward  the  White 
House  policies.  It  Ls  a  measure  of  the 
importance  of  the  matter  that  we  do. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  the  floor  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  see  the  debate  go 
forward. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  ready  to  vote,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  certainly  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

As  I  understand,  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  have  offered  all  of 
their  arguments  now  and  are  willing  to 
go  immediately  to  a  vote.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

I  would  like  to  sum  up.  however. 

First  of  all.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 
Once  again  he  has  proven,  as  he  has  so 
many  times,  on  bipartisan  matters 
that  involve  the  national  interests  he 
can  always  vote  right.  It  does  not 
matter  who  is  President.  If  he  thinks 
the  President  is  right,  he  votes  for 
him. 

I  have  been  criticized  from  time  to 
time  because  I  have  seen  fit  to  support 
Democratic  Presidents  on  occasion. 
But,  I  have  always  said,  "we  have  one 
President  and  once  the  election  is  over 
politics  ought  to  be  over."  You  do  not 
support  him  just  becasue  he  is  a 
member  of  one  party  over  another. 
Democrats  certainly  did  not  support 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  final  days  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  If  they  had.  we 
would  still  be  in  that  war. 

Nor  did  Republicans  always  support 
President  Nixon  in  that  regard.  We 
vote  as  a  separate  branch  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  case.  I  commend  my  dis- 


tinguished colleague  for  taking  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  I  think  has  a  fine 
background  and  has  a  great  future.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  who  are  offer- 
ing this  amendment  for  the  colloquy 
we  have  had  because  I  think  it  will  im- 
mensely strengthen  interest  in  the  leg- 
islation. Also.  I  hope  that  they  will 
accept  my  invitation  to  attend  the 
oversight  hearings  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  be  holding,  and 
that  they  will  scrutinize  carefully  the 
annual  report,  and  will  support  the 
amendment  I  will  be  subsequently  of- 
fering calling  for  an  annual  report. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  chairman 
sdlow  me  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  his  generosity? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  must  say  that  no 
one  can  speak  on  this  floor  about  the 
subject  without  acknowledging  the  ex- 
traordinary contribution  of  Mr. 
George  Agree,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  conceived  this  idea  and.  after 
many  careful  years  of  pilgrimage  and 
pioneering,  saw  it  realized  in  the  first 
instance  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proposed  it  in  the  great 
hall  at  Westminster  in  London  in  June 
of  1982.  Today  the  Senate  merely 
builds  on  a  foundation  laid  by  George 
Agree. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

First,  let  me  pose  the  question.  Why 
do  we  need  the  endowment?  Rarely 
has  a  single  piece  of  legislation  re- 
ceived so  quickly  such  a  broad  meas- 
ure of  support  both  in  this  country 
and  among  our  Democratic  friends  of 
all  political  persuasions  worldwide. 

I  was.  as  I  indicated  before,  privi- 
leged to  sit  in  on  a  full-day  meeting 
where  there  were  representatives  of 
our  allies  in  Europe  sitting  there  who 
had  participated  in  this  kind  of  an  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  their  governments, 
whether  it  be  from  labor  unions, 
whether  it  be  from  political  parties. 
They  were  able  to  give  us.  as  we  ques- 
tioned them,  the  l)enefit  of  their  years 
of  experience.  We  drew  our  legislation 
based  on  that  worldwide  experience. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy bill— bitterly  opposed,  as  we 
have  noted,  by  Pravda  and  other 
Soviet  organs— has  been  endorsed  edi- 
torially by  a  range  of  leading  U.S. 
newspapers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  comments,  samples  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  en- 
dorsements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Seeexhibt  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  its  sup- 
port cuts  across  traditional  conserva- 
tive-liberal lines,  and  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  Congress  remains  as 
deeply  committed  to  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  as  the  White  House. 
President's  letter  to  Senator  Baker  en- 


closed. Whether  among  our  European 
allies,  our  friends  throughout  Latin 
America,  or  those  who  wish  this  coun- 
try well  in  Africa  and  Asia,  there 
exists  a  common  recognition:  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  leg- 
islation is  arguably  the  most  impor- 
tant single  U.S.  foreign  policy  initia- 
tive of  this  generation  that  we  have 
taken  structually  and  organizationally 
from  the  standpoint  of  putting  togeth- 
er some  legislation  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

By  engaging  the  energies  of  Ameri- 
ca's major  political  parties,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  other  private  sector  institu- 
tions in  the  tasks  of  democratic  politi- 
cal exhange  and  institutional  develop- 
ment throughout  the  world,  the  en- 
dowment will  provide  a  focal  point  for 
a  positive,  constructive,  realistic  set  of 
long-range  programs  to  assist  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world  in  the 
coming  decades. 

I  referred  a  while  back  in  a  colloquy 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Wallop,  to  the  reaction  of  the 
Soviet  world,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
both  Senator  Wallop,  and  Senator 
Orrin  Hatch  are  in  the  Chamber  now 
because  I  wish  to  read  to  them  what 
Radio  Moscow,  what  Tass.  and  what 
Pravda  has  to  say  about  this  project. 
They  are  not  likely  to  castigate  any 
program  unless  they  think  that  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  contrary  to  their 
own  national  goals  and  interests. 

On  April  20,  1983,  we  tape-recorded 
this  reaction  to  Radio  Moscow: 

The  Soviet  reaction  to  the  Democracy 
program  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  has  been  shrill  and  abusive.  In 
its  many  virulent  attacks  in  major  Soviet 
media,  Moscow  has  apparently  been  con- 
cerned that  these  private  sector  American 
initiatives  will  counter  effectively  long- 
standing Soviet  efforts  to  impede  democrat- 
ic development  in  Europe  and  the  Third 
World. 

Let  me  extract  now  at  this  point  the 
following  short  representative  ex- 
cerpts indicating  the  Soviet  reaction, 
and  I  quote: 

Leaders  of  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Parties  have  called  upon  Congress  to 
support  the  efforts  directed  at  organizing  a 
so-called  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  '  •  *  that  fund  is  given  the 
function  of  coordinating  and  financing  the 
most  important  of  the  ideological  diversions 
planned  by  the  administration. 

That  was  Radio  Moscow,  April  20, 
1983. 

Now  Tass  just  before  that,  February 
18.  1983.  said  this,  and  I  quote: 

The  United  States  attempts,  under  the 
pretext  of  protection  of  democracy,  to  usurp 
the  right  to  interfere  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
affairs  of  other  states  *  *  •  Large  funds  have 
been  allocated  •  *  *  for  infiltrating  parties, 
trade  unions,  business  circles. 

And  then  Pravda  just  the  day  before 
that.  February  17,  1983  said: 

This  notorious  democracy  program  •  •  •  is 
in  fact  the  most  cynical  interference  by 
Washington  in  the  internal  affairs  of  sover- 


eign states.  The  new  program  is  one  more 
link  in  the  chain  of  ideologically  subversive 
measures  undertaken  by  the  ruling  circles 
of  the  United  States  against  freedom-loving 
peoples  •  •  *.  The  ruling  class  in  the  United 
States  In  mobilizing  all  of  its  strength:  Big 
business,  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeois  par- 
ties, the  reactionary  heads  of  unions,  milita- 
rists, and  others,  in  order  to  rebuild  and  re- 
organize its  propaganda  machine. 

I  think  anything  denounced  that  se- 
verely by  the  Soviets  must  be  pretty 
good  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

Some  critics  have  charged  that 
public  funding  of  the  U.S.  political 
parties,  through  their  respective  Insti- 
tutes for  International  Affairs,  to 
engage  in  work  abroad  might  become 
an  embarrassing  boondoggle  or,  con- 
versely, might  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  specific 
countries. 

The  risks  of  either  happening  are 
minimal.  For  one  thing,  the  political 
party  foundations  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany— Adenauer,  Ebert, 
Naumarm,  and  Seidel— have  operated 
in  over  five  dozen  countries  for  the 
past  two  decades  without  major  inci- 
dents and  have,  in  the  process  in- 
creased the  overall  influence  of  West 
German  national  efforts  abroad  under 
both  SPD  and  CDM  governments. 
Similarly,  the  Venezuelan  parties  have 
operated  foundations  effectively 
throughout  Latin  America  since  the 
early  1960's  with  similar  results.  Other 
coimtries- Spain,  Portugal,  and  Fin- 
land among  them— have  undertaken 
similar  efforts.  The  State  Department, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
USIA  all  strongly  endorse  the  Endow- 
ment legislation  and  have  worked 
closely  with  its  sponsors.  It  is  effective 
overdue  way  in  which  the  political 
parties,  labor,  business,  and  other  U.S. 
groups  can  contribute  to  the  overall 
goals  of  American  foreign  policy  under 
any  administration. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viets have  denounced  the  Endowment 
bill  and  its  key  participant  groups  re- 
peatedly and  that  the  Soviets  view  the 
bipartisan,  private  sector  work  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Endowment  and 
the  four  institutes  as  a  major  threat  to 
its  own  international  activities. 

As  for  the  boondoggle  allegation,  the 
Endowment  will  come  under  continu- 
ous and  extensive  scrutiny  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  additional  provisions 
for  GAO  oversight,  as  well  as  the 
terms  of  the  USIA  grant  agreement 
under  which  it  will  function,  assure  a 
convergence  of  oversight  procedures 
virtually  unique  among  grantees  of 
Federal  funds. 

Some  critics  in  the  House  debate 
charged  that  this  was  a  hastily-con- 
ceived measure  that  represented  a 
single  ideological  viewpoint.  Is  this 
true? 

Not  in  the  least.  The  bill  emerged 
from  a  year-long  effort  by  the  Ameri- 


can Political  Foundation's  democracy 
program  research  study  group.  That 
group  included — as  cochairmen — the 
two  political  party  chairmen.  Lane 
Kirkland  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Ambassa- 
dor Michael  Samuels  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  represent- 
atives of  both  House  and  Senate,  and 
conservatives.  moderates,  liberals 
among  its  board  members,  as  even  a 
hasty  scrutiny  of  its  report  will  indi- 
cate. The  research  included  entensive 
assessment  of  the  ability  of  private 
sector  U.S.  organizations  to  assist 
democratic  developments  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  research  staff 
either  traveled  to  or  met  with  political 
leaders  of  all  democratic  persuasions, 
conservative  to  Socialist,  from  over 
fifty  countries.  The  program's  interim 
report  has  been  available  since  April. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read 
a  letter  dated  July  19.  1983.  to  Senator 
Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.,  the  majority 
leader,  U.S.  Senate,  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber?  I  can  hear  the  Senator 
louder  in  my  earphone  than  I  can  hear 
myself  talk. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

This  is  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  addressing  himself 
to  the  issue  we  are  just  about  to  vote 
on,  and  I  think  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  should  hear  what  the 
President  has  had  to  say.  Let  us  give 
him  his  day  in  court. 

Dear  Howard:  As  you  are  aware,  the  FY 
84-85  State  Department  Authorization  Bill 
(S.  1342)  contains  a  set  of  proposals  to 
create  a  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy and  several  related  institutions.  These 
proposals,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  National  Committees, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
AFL-CIO  represent  a  historic  achievement 
of  bipartisanship  and  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  an  expanded  American  leadership 
role  abroad. 

If  enacted,  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  Act  would  allow  our  two  major 
political  parties,  the  business  community 
and  organized  labor  to  undertake  serious 
and  responsible  long-term  programs  in  sup- 
port of  democracy  and  pluralism  abroad.  At 
present,  our  non-governmental  involvement 
in  the  intenational  political  world— except 
for  the  AFL-CIO  training  institutes— is  hap- 
hazard at  best.  Although  political  parties 
from  virtually  every  democracy  in  the  world 
are  already  engaged  in  developimg  party-to- 
party  links  and  programs,  for  example,  our 
parties  remain  passive  observers  for  the 
most  part.  Yet  such  nongovernmental  con- 
tacts can  enhance  government-to-govern- 
ment relationships. 

The  amounts  requested  for  these  pro- 
grams pale  in  comparison  to  the  efforts  of 
the  enemies  of  democracy,  free  enterprise, 
and  free  trade  unions.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  assemble  the  re- 
sources to  do  the  job.  The  private  sector 
brings  with  it  the  practical  experience  of 
many  Americans  in  the  practice  of  democra- 
cy. There  are  public  entities  such  as  the 
VOA  which,  if  strengthened,  can  contribute 


ever  more  effectively  to  the  goals  all  Ameri- 
cans share. 

I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  our  fellow 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  support  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  Act  when 
it  reaches  the  Senate  floor.  As  leader  of  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  must  bring  to 
bear  all  of  its  resources  in  the  ongoing 
global  struggle  for  individual  liberty  and 
freedom.  The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy will  provide  a  vital  new  element  In 
this  leadership  role,  one  that  is  not  only 
overdue  but  worthy  of  our  wholehearted 
support. 

Sincerely, 

RoNALO  Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  whether,  be- 
cause this  letter  seems  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Fh-esident's  fellow  Republicans 
and  is  addressed  to  the  majority 
leader,  did  the  minority  leader  receive 
a  similar  letter  pleading  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  for  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party  as  well 
because  the  Democratic  National 
chairman  is  a  full-fledged  partner  in 
this  whole  enterprise? 

I  feel  confident,  having  discussed 
this  with  the  administration,  that  the 
administration  is  appealing  for  biparti- 
san support,  and  having  sat  all  day 
long  next  to  the  Democratic  Conunit- 
tee  chairman  we  talked  half  the  time 
about  my  daughter  and  my  son-in-law 
and  the  other  half  we  talked  about 
this  project. 

We  were  in  absolute  bipartisan  spirit 
there.  I  know  the  President  means  this 
appeal  to  be  a  bipartisan  appeal,  and  I 
only  urge  that  we  do  take  into  account 
that  the  only  people  who  would  be 
happy  with  a  negative  vote,  with  this 
amendment  adopted,  would  be  Pravda, 
Radio  Moscow,  and  the  Kremlin. 

They  are  the  ones  who  would  bene- 
fit by  it.  They  would  be  pleased, 
indeed,  if  we  backed  off  and  for  this 
relatively  small  amount  of  money 
would  not  put  together  what  is  a  pow- 
erful mechanism  and  organization,  a 
powerful  idea. 

We  have  been  strengthened  and  re- 
inforced, and  I  will  introduce  amend- 
ments that  will  take  into  account  the 
arguments  that  have  been  brought  by 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  so 
that  we  get  an  annual  report,  we  have 
oversight  hearings,  and  each  Senator 
who  has  expressed  an  interest  in  this 
legislation,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  not, 
will  be  invited  to  participate  in  it.  We 
will  take  very  closely  into  account  that 
a  very  large  part  of  this  responsibility 
wiU  go  to  the  AFL-CIO.  The  Labor 
Committee  members  particularly  I 
think  will  be  involved  and  interested 
in  following  the  proceedings  of  this 
endowment.  Our  first  annual  report 
should  be  a  most  interesting  report. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  28.  1983] 
ExpoRTiwc  Democracy 

Congress  is  htp  deep  In  its  consideration 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  'Democracy 
Program. "  Most  legislators  think  ifs  fine  to 
give  government  money  to  the  AFL-CIO  to 
build  unions  abroad:  it  has  been  doing  this 
work  effectively  for  30  years.  Analogous  in- 
stitution-building by  other  private  groups- 
business,  foundations— also  seems  Etssured  of 
approval  as  part  of  President  Reagan's  plan 
to  strengthen  the  "infrastructure "  of  frail 
foreign  democracies.  But  should  money  be 
tunneled  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  for  this  purpose?  The  House  denied 
the  administration's  request  to  earmark  $5 
million  for  each  major  party  out  of  the 
$31.3  million  it  seeks  for  the  new  program. 
The  Senate  has  questions  too. 

There  is  first  of  all  a  vision  of  a  giant 
slush  fund  allowing  party  functionaries  to 
Junket  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  an- 
other. It  is  probably  inevitable  that  a  new 
program  whose  purposes  are  admittedly 
rather  grand  and  vague  must  surmount  sus- 
picions of  this  sort.  The  answer  to  them  lies 
in  conscientious  service  and  good  open  book- 
keeping. 

A  deeper  objection  arises  from  the  perva- 
sive feeling  that  tnere  Is  something  ques- 
tionable, unfeasible  or  even  improper  about 
the  direct  promotion  of  democracy.  In  this 
light.  democraw;y  is  seen  as  something  that 
can  and  should  be  spread  only  by  example 
or  precept,  as  a  necessarily  indigenous  en- 
terprise that  Is  bound  to  be  tainted  when 
foreign  and  especially  American  hands  are 
laid  on.  Or  it  is  seen  as  a  matter  of  culture 
and  spirit  and  therefore  one  Impervious  to 
transfusions  of  process  smd  mechanics  in 
the  way  anticipated  by  the  new  program. 

These  are  not  frivolous  considerations. 
Other  democratic  countries,  however,  have 
managed.  International  contacts  have  their 
own  proven  value.  The  American  political 
process  Includes  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a 
range  of  techniques  that  can  be  transmitted 
at  the  technical  level  without  unseemly  in- 
terference. There  are  ways  to  do  it  badly, 
but  there  are  always  ways  to  do  it  well- 
starting  small. 

TTie  discussion  about  the  Democracy  Pro- 
gram does  not  split  people  along  familiar 
party  or  liberal-conservative  lines.  It  se;ms 
to  come  down  to  a  question  of  sensibility 
and  political  taste.  We  happen  to  like  the 
idea.  Democracy,  after  all.  Is  the  national 
ideology  and  the  national  pride.  To  preserve 
it  here  and  build  it  elsewhere,  Americans  al- 
ready spend  billions  on  defense  and  aid.  The 
CIA  has  been  known  to  use  its  resources  se- 
cretly to  bolster  democracy  abroad.  "Do  not 
let  the  CIA  disseminate  what  democracy  Is." 
Rep.  Klka  de  la  Garza  of  Texas  said  in  the 
House  debate.  "Let  the  people  who  make  it 
work  do  it." 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  14, 

1983] 

Project  Democracy 

The  House  has  just  approved  a  plan  to  set 
up  and  fund  a  new  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  to  promote  democratic  process- 
es around  the  world.  Present  plans  for  the 
project  are  about  like  attractive  blueprints 
for  most  activities  in  the  field  of  politics  and 
ideas:  They  could  get  all  screwed  up  as  they 
Inch  down  the  road  to  realization,  but  they 
show  considerable  promise.  Maybe  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  the  endowment  plan 
so  far,  though,  is  the  set  of  enemies  it  has 
acquired. 


The  idea  for  an  endowment  was  meant  to 
confront  the  fact  that  totalitarian  govern- 
ments, especially  totaiitarians  of  the  left, 
are  rolling  over  us  In  the  battle  of  political 
ideas.  Among  intellectuals  and  in  interna- 
tional forums  they  deride  democratic  and 
free  market  ideas.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  be  so  passive  In  return.  The 
political  parties  of  other  democracies  run 
substantial  programs  to  promote  their  prin- 
ciples abroad:  why  can't  we? 

The  endowment  has  been  set  up  to  do  this 
job.  It  will  get  federal  money  but  be  a  non- 
governmental organization.  Its  planners 
originally  allocated  one  part  of  the  money 
to  each  of  our  major  political  parties,  to  set 
up  institutes  of  their  own.  Another  part  will 
go  to  the  American  labor  movement  for 
projects  like  exchanges,  development  of  free 
trade  unions  and  training  union  leaders  in 
politics. 

And  some  money  Is  marked  for  an  Insti- 
tute for  private  enterprise,  meant  not  only 
to  educate  people  abroad  on  the  virtues  of 
markets  but  also  to  give  business  leaders 
some  lessons  on  how  private  enterprise  sys- 
tems succeed  l)est  in  a  climate  of  certain 
democratic  values  and  practices. 

The  bill  to  set  up  the  endowment  has  been 
to  the  House  now.  It  passed— but  only  nar- 
rowly, only  in  part,  and  not  without  a  lot  of 
opposing  argument.  It  was  called  a  boondog- 
gle, with  not  enough  congressional  over- 
sight to  Insure  accountability.  It  would  be 
too  close  to  the  U.S.  government,  an  oppo- 
site sort  of  argument  ran,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  believed  by  foreigners.  Rep. 
George  Crockett  Jr.  (D..  Mich.)  doubted 
that  the  organization  could  sell  democracy 
around  the  world  when  it  had  no  Hispanics 
and  only  two  blacks  and  three  women  on  its 
15-member  board. 

The  critics  finally  succeeded  in  killing  the 
part  of  the  bill  that  would  have  given 
money  to  the  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

It  is  fine  to  worry  about  boondoggles,  and 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  our  present  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  are  not  In 
great  shape  for  conducting  ideological  war- 
fare. But  to  assume  a  project  dealing  with 
ideas  and  basic  Institutions  will  be  a  waste, 
and  to  say  that  the  U.S.  can  never  speak  up 
successfully  around  the  world  because  it  has 
been  terminally  discredited,  ensure  that  we 
are  never  going  to  be  able  to  defend  our- 
selves In  this  crucial  arena.  The  reception 
the  endowment  idea  received  on  the  House 
floor  is  prime  evidence  of  why  we  need  It. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

17,  1983] 

Helping  Democracy  Abroad 

(By  Frank  J.  Fahrenkopf  Jr.  and  Charles  T. 

Manatt) 

During  House  debate  this  June  over  estab- 
lishing the  proposed  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  a  liberal  Maryland  Demo- 
crat and  a  conservative  California  Republi- 
can both  rose  to  describe  their  recent  jour- 
ney to  Venezuela.  Michael  Barnes  and 
Robert  Lagomarslno,  Democratic  chairman 
and  ranking  Republican  respectively,  of  the 
House  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  subcom- 
mittee, had  traveled  to  Caracas  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  political  parties  to  confer 
with  leaders  of  Venezuela's  two  major  poli- 
cal  parties.  They  described  to  the  Venezu- 
elans how  US  political  parties,  labor,  and 
business  intended  to  cooperate  In  helping 
democratic  movements  abroad  through  the 
coordinating  mechanism  of  the  bipartisan 
endowment.  The  enthusiastic  response  of 
our  Latin  American  friends  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  us. 


As  co-chairmen  of  the  research  study  that 
developed  the  endowment  proposal,  we 
know  that  from  its  earliest  days,  our  "De- 
mocracy Program"— a  unique  collaboration 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
with  labor  and  business— has  gained  strong 
support  from  foreign  observers  In  every 
comer  of  the  world  representing  the  spec- 
trum of  democratic  political  belief.  The  en- 
dowment would  allow  our  nongovernmental 
institutions  to  help  democratic  friends  and 
colleagues  abroad,  much  as  the  political 
party  foundations  In  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  have  developed  widely  ac- 
claimed programs  In  five  dozen  countries 
since  the  early  1960s  largely  through  gov- 
ernment funding. 

With  support  from  both  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  bipartisan  congression- 
al leadership,  our  executive  board  and  staff 
worked  six  months  before  agreeing  on  an  In- 
terim report  which  proposed  creating  the 
endowment  to  fund  (among  other  groups) 
four  major  grantees:  separate  Republican 
and  Democratic  Institutes  for  International 
Affairs  (modeled  after  the  German  founda- 
tions), a  Free  Trade  Union  Institute,  and  a 
Center  for  International  Private  Enterprise. 

No  one-man  band  nor  single  ideology  de- 
signed the  endowment  proposal. 

By  the  time  our  proposals  (in  H.R.  2915) 
reached  the  House  floor  where  the  bill 
passed  as  amended,  they  had  already  been 
approved,  after  hearings  by  both  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  One  aspect  of 
the  bill  met  significant  opposition  in  the 
full  House.  A  majority  of  members  rejected 
earmarking  funds  for  the  two  party  insti- 
tutes, "the  most  intriguing  of  these  pro- 
grams," according  to  the  Washington  Post, 
since  the  Institutes  "would  help  the  Ameri- 
can political  parties  reach  out  to  their 
democratic  allies  abroad." 

Opponents  stressed  two  themes:  budget 
deficits  and  the  question  of  using  public 
funds  to  support  the  International  activities 
of  American  parties.  Obviously,  the  $5  mil- 
lion alloted  to  each  party  institute  remains 
more  a  symbol  to  some  legislators  than  a 
genuine  element  in  curing  the  deficits. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  was  a  cadre  of  Re- 
publican conservatives  who  pointed  to  the 
International  record  of  the  AFT.-CIO's 
training  Institutes  in  using  US  government 
funds  for  decades  in  assisting  local  free 
labor  movements  battle  communust  unions 
on  four  continents.  Now,  with  business  join- 
ing the  fray  by  developing  comparable 
training  programs,  several  GOP  conserv- 
atives urged  defeat  of  the  amendment,  (In 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp's  words)  In  order  "to  send  a 
signal  to  the  people  of  the  world  who  yearn 
for  free  enterprise  and  free  labor  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  give  speeches  In 
support  of  democracy,  human  rights,  and 
movements  such  as  Solidarity  in  Poland  and 
democracy  in  Central  America  or  wherev- 
er." They  were  joined  by  several  Democrats 
including  Klka  de  la  Garza,  who  appealed  to 
the  House  to  "plant  a  small  seed  of  demo- 
cratic institutions"  and  to  "let  the  people 
who  make  it  work"  in  this  country  help 
their  counterparts  elsewhere. 

We  believe  that  when  Congress  returns  In 
September  l)oth  the  House  and  Senate  will 
send  that  unmistakable  signal  to  those  who 
cherish  democracy  throughout  the  world  by 
approving  the  entire  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  proposal,  including  the  party 
Institutes,  After  that,  the  endowment  and 
its  grantees  will  have  a  chance  to  show  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  timely, 
effective,  and  long-range  programs  of  a  non- 


goverrunental  nature  can  prove  essential  to 
our  friends  abroad.  Allowing  the  political 
parties  to  help  spread  the  message  and 
methods  of  democracy  in  the  world  Is  long 
overdue.  Even  the  skeptics  will  discover 
soon  enough  to  coin  a  phrase,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself. 
Mr,  BAKER  a<Jdresse<i  the  Chair, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  I  believe 
we  are  close  to  a  vote  on  this  matter, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  one  an- 
nouncement about  another  matter 
before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  a  roll- 
call  on  this  amendment. 


wish 

with 

the 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
HOLIDAY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I 
to  announce,  after  consulting 
those  principally  involved  in 
matter,  that  the  Martin  Luther  King 
holiday  will  not  be  made  the  pending 
business  tomorrow  but.  indeed,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday  bill  on  Monday,  October 
3.  which  will  be  Monday  a  week, 

I  think  I  should  say  why  that  is  so.  I 
have  advised  the  minority  leader  pre- 
viously that  I  would  make  this  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  went  out 
for  the  August  recess,  as  Members  will 
recall,  I  obtained  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  place  the  Martin  Luther 
King  bill  as  passed  in  the  House  di- 
rectly on  the  calendar  where  it  now  re- 
sides. 

I  also  announced  at  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  was  my  full  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  that  bill  shortly  after 
we  came  back  from  the  Augtist  recess, 
in  the  first  or  second  week  after  our 
return.  When  we  returned,  I  an- 
nounced that  I  intended  to  take  up 
the  bill  this  Friday,  tomorrow. 

Yesterday,  the  minority  leader  indi- 
cated that  Friday  of  this  week,  tomor- 
row, posed  certain  problems  of  attend- 
ance on  his  side  of  the  aisle  and  asked 
if  it  were  possible  to  take  the  bill  up 
today  and  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  finish  it  today. 

I  replied  to  the  minority  leader  that 
there  was  no  objection  that  I  found  on 
this  side  to  taking  it  up  today,  but  it 
was  virtually  certain  we  could  not 
finish  it  today. 

Now.  the  reason  I  am  giving  this 
background  is  to  let  Members  know 
and  refresh  their  recollection  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  delay  this  bill.  No  one  that 
I  know  of  is  trying  to  delay  this  bill 
but,  rather,  to  set  it  at  a  time  which  is 
mutually  desirable. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  a  representa- 
tion and  a  commitment  to  certain 
people  not  at  the  Senate  that  I  was 
going  to  support  this  measure— and, 
indeed,  I  do— and  seek  its  passage  as. 


indeed,  I  will.  Among  them  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Black  Leadership 
Roundtable  and  the  Black  Leadership 
Forum. 

Today,  I  received  a  call  from  Mrs. 
Coretta  King,  who  is  a  member  of  that 
group  and  one  of  the  people  to  whom  I 
made  that  commitment.  Mrs.  King  in- 
dicated to  me  that  she  and  her  group 
felt  that  the  chances  for  passage  of 
this  measure  would  be  enhanced  and 
improved  if  the  consideration  of  it 
were  postponed  because  of  the  attend- 
ance situation. 

I  support  this  measure.  I  indicated 
to  her  that  I  would  make  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made. 

So  I  want  it  thoroughly  understood 
that  this  change  in  scheduling  is  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  black  leader- 
ship groups  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
this  measure.  It  is  made  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  minority  leader  and 
those  who  are  principally  involved  in 
this  issue  on  both  sides,  if  there  are 
two  sides  within  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  the  postponement 
of  this  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 
It  is  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  chances  that  this  bill  will 
pass  but,  rather,  is  made,  I  believe,  in 
a  spirit  of  consensus  purely  for  the 
matter  of  scheduling. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  answered  this  already 
to  my  satisfaction,  but  to  put  it  in  the 
plainest  and  simplest  verbiage,  the 
delay  is  not  being  done  because  of  any 
feeling  on  this  side  or  any  effort  on 
this  side  to  delay  the  action  on  this 
matter;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  the 
sole  purpose  of  this  delay  is  so  that  we 
get  the  maximum  number  of  people 
here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  con- 
sider the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  this  has  been  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  King  and  others? 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  others  in  the 
Black  Leadership  Roundtable  and  the 
Black  Leadership  Forum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  just  do  not  want  any 
rumors  to  start  that  the  Democrats 
were  dragging  their  feet  on  this  and 
brought  on  this  delay.  I  am  sure  that 
the  majority  leader  has  made  it  clear 
beyond  any  doubt  that  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Nor  is  it  the  case,  may 
I  say,  that  any  Republican  is  trying  to 
delay  it. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Again,  no  one  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  has  ever  tried  to  delay.  It  is  a 
question  simply  of  expressing  their  po- 
sition. 


I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Is  it  the  expec- 
tation 01  the  majority  leader  that  the 
bill  will  be  finally  enacted  on  Monday, 
or  disposed  of  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  will  be  disposed  of  on 
Monday,  but  it  is  my  full  intention  to 
stay  on  the  bill  on  Monday,  October  3, 
which  is  not  next  Monday  but  a  week 
from  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Just  one  further  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  could 
arrive  at  some  time  agreement  which 
would  definitely  tell  all  Senators  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  this  matter  on 
Monday,  the  3d.  at  2  o'clock  or  3 
o'clock  or  Tuesday,  the  4th.  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  so  that  all  Senators  may  so 
program  their  schedules  to  be  here  to 
vote. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  this  side. 
We  offered  a  time  agreement  yester- 
day but,  as  the  majority  leader  said, 
there  were  some  problems  in  getting 
the  time  agreement  acceded  to  on  his 
side.  I  am  perfectly  willing  and  hope- 
ful that  in  the  final  analysis  we  can  at 
least  set  a  dat«  and  hour  so  that  all 
Senators  on  both  sides  will  be  able  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  will  shop  such  an 
agreement  on  his  side,  I  will  do  it  on 
this  side  and  maybe  we  can  find  out 
something  else. 

Let  me  make  one  further  statement, 
if  I  may.  while  I  have  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
are  not  going  to  take  up  the  Martin 
Luther  King  matter  tomorrow,  it  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  ask  us  to  continue  on  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  if  we 
have  not  completed  it  this  evening, 
and  then  to  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill,  if  time 
remains  during  the  day  on  Friday.  I  do 
not  anticipate  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  indulge  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  his  opinion,  how  late 
will  the  Senate  go  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
confer  with  the  managers.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  can  finish  this  bill 
and  do  so  by  6:30  or  7.  But  if  we 
cannot  do  it  by  6:30  or  7,  then  I  would 
intend  to  go  out  until  tomorrow  at  per- 
haps 10  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  distinguished 
leader  will  yield,  the  agenda  we  have 
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ahead  of  us  Is  the  vote  on  the  Zorin- 
sky-Helms  amendment,  which  we  are 
now  ready  to  do.  A  roUcall  has  been 
ordered  on  that.  There  are  three 
Kassebaimi  amendments.  A  rollcall 
will  occur  on  one  of  those.  There  is  a 
DeConcini  amendment,  there  is  a 
Percy  amendment,  a  Hatch  amend- 
ment, a  Leahy  amendment,  a  Bosch- 
wltz  amendment,  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey has  two  amendments. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  have  one. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Also,  we  have  a  Hud- 
dleston  amendment.  We  will  add  that 
after  Humphrey. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  Is  going  to  be 
next. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Excuse  me.  Senator 
HUDDLESTON  is  already  listed  as  follow- 
ing immediately  after  the  Zorinsky 
amendment. 

So  the  two  Humphrey  amendments 
are  the  last  that  we  have.  I  ask  all 
Senators  to  advise  the  managers  of  the 
bill  if  they  do  intend  to  have  amend- 
ments. We  do  have  Senator  DeConcini 
down  for  one  amendment  and  Senator 
Hatch  down  for  two  amendments. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  managers 
to  try  to  finish  at  least  through  the 
first  seven  aunendments  tonight. 

I  think  we  can  finish  those,  hopeful- 
ly by  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Seven  amendments  by  7 
o'clock? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  just  a  question,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  have  some  guid- 
ance for  Senator  Pell  and  myself? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  shall  start  an 
action  which  then  would  control  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  ordinarily  con- 
trolled by  the  leadership,  but  the  law 
provides  that  if  we  do  send  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  the  floor  as  we 
intend  to  now.  if  we  have  passage  of  it 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
tomorrow,  shortly  after  12  noon,  we 
would  then  send  it  with  a  written 
report  to  the  Senate  floor  by  Monday. 
That  would  then  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  it  would  have  a  maximum  of 
3  days  to  be  considered,  which  would 
mean  Martin  Luther  King  could  not 
come  up  until  Thursday.  I  would  like 
to  certify  that  at  every  single  meeting 
I  have  attended,  the  majority  leader 
has  stated  his  absolute  firm  intention 
on  that.  We  might  have  to  set  aside 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  to  fulfill  that  pledge  which  has 
been  made  by  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  We  would  like  some 
guidance  now  as  to  how  he  would  like 
us  to  handle  the  measure  involving 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  I  would  think  that 
if  the  resolution  on  the  War  Powers 
Act  is  passed  out  of  committee  tomor- 
row—and I  hope  it  is— we  would  be  on 
that  by  1  o'clock  on  Monday.  It  would 


be  the  following  Monday,  the  3d,  a 
week  later,  before  I  would  plan  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  return  to  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  bill.  So  that 
would  not  be  a  problem. 

Let  me  say,  on  the  question  of  how 
late  we  are  going  to  stay  tonight,  the 
list  the  Senator  has  given  me,  I  am 
afraid,  is  overwhelming.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  finish  that  bill  tonight 
and,  since  we  have  the  Export-Import 
bill  tomorrow,  I  hope  we  can  go  out  at 
a  decent  hour  tonight  and  come  in  at 
10  tomorrow. 

I  know  both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  have  cleared 
their  decks  for  tonight,  and  it  is 
Thursday  and  this  is  the  usual  late 
evening,  but  we  are  going  to  be  in  and 
working  tomorrow.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  what  his  views  are 
on  that  subject? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
the  moment,  I  note  that  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, most  of  the  amendments  are  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  PELL.  Some  of  them  are  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
may  very  well  be  that  we  can  finish  to- 
night; in  which  case,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  tomorrow.  But 
the  majority  leader  has  his  own  re- 
sponsibilities and  I  shall  be  guided  by 
that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  say  we  must  ask  the  Senate  to  be  in 
tomorrow.  We  have  so  little  time  be- 
tween now  and  October  7.  We  have 
the  Eximbank  and  several  other 
things  we  must  do.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  in  tomorrow  on  those,  I  would  ask 
the  Senate  to  stay  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  we  are  going  to  be  in 
tomorrow,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  ought  to  vote  on  this  one  and  go 
home,  but  I  do  not  know  what  my  col- 

16&KU6S  W£Lnt. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  Could  I  pose  a  question 
as  to  what  the  plans  are  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry,  I  do  not  have  the  floor.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  ask  what  the 
plans  are  for  tomorrow?  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Martin  Luther  King  meas- 
ure will  not  come  up,  but  there  are 
other  measures.  As  I  understand,  we 
will  work  through  this  tonight.  Has 
the  majority  leader  agreed  to  amy  time 
tomorrow  afternoon  beyond  which  we 
will  not  have  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  I  have  not,  but  I 
know  the  Senator  has  a  pressing  en- 
gagement. He  and  I  have  discussed 
that.  I  have  represented  to  him  that  I 
not  only  understand,  but  will  cooper- 
ate with  him.  I  hope  he  will  not  mind 
if  I  say  what  the  reason  is.  He  has  a 


son  getting  married  tomorrow  night. 
There  are  not  many  things  I  would 
take  as  an  absolute  justification  for 
trying  to  get  a  Democratic  Member 
out  of  town,  but  that  is  one  of  them.  I 
am  going  to  try  my  best  to  help  the 
Senator. 

I  would  guess  that  we  shall  not  have 
any  rollcall  votes  after  3  or  4  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  majority 
leader  expect  that  on  Monday,  when 
the  war  powers  resolution  shall  come 
to  the  floor,  that  time  will  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  debate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  a  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  report  this  measure  out  on 
Friday  and  have  it  out  the  first  of  the 
week  as  the  statute  requires,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  me.  are  we  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  vote  on  Monday  as  soon 
as  it  comes  up?  The  answer  is  no.  I 
think  it  is  simple  fairness  to  say  we 
ought  to  have  Monday  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  process  and  have 
opening  statements  and  general 
debate.  It  will  not  be  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  vote  on  any  aspect 
of  that  measure  on  Monday. 

I  cannot  totally  control  that.  There 
could  be  a  vote  that  I  have  no  control 
over  or  a  procedural  vote,  but  that  is 
not  my  intention  and  my  wish. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  PERCY.  One  further  thing,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  he  knows,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  be 
meeting  tomorrow  at  9  o'clock  to  mark 
up  a  resolution  on  the  war  powers 
matter.  We  hope  it  will  occur  no  later 
than  12  o'clock.  I  think  we  set  a  defi- 
nite time  of  12  o'clock.  Therefore, 
both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  will  not  be  able  to  be 
on  the  floor  to  carry  on  with  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  until 
sometime  after  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  has  overwhelmed  me  twice: 
Once  with  his  list  of  amendments,  now 
with  the  logic  of  his  argument.  It  is 
true  he  must  be  in  committee  tomor- 
row. Therefore,  I  am  going  to  do  what 
I  desperately  did  not  want  to  do.  I  am 
going  to  change  my  mind  and  ask  the 
Senate  to  stay  in  awhile  longer  to- 
night to  see  if  we  can  finish  this  bill.  I 
now  estimate  we  shall  be  in  at  least 
until  7  or  perhaps  later.  I  shall  make 
an  announcement  later. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  leadership 
and  I  hope  we  can  have  cooperation  by 
the  Senators.  There  are  many  amend- 


ments that  can  be  accepted.  I  hope 
statements  can  be  put  in  the  Record 
and  I  hope  we  can  have  a  vote  right 
now.  I  believe  we  are  ready  for  a  vote. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   SYMMS.    I   thank   the   distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sat  through 
some  of  the  most  interesting  debate  I 
have  heard  in  this  body  over  the  last 
2V4  years,  listening  to  Senator  Wallop, 
Senator  Percy,  Senator  Zorinsky,  and 
others  talk.  Constantly,  we  talk  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  appro- 
priate money  to  spread  the  word  of 
"democracy."  "Democracy"  and  "re- 
public" means  so  many  things  to  so 
many  people.  I  just  thought,  with  this 
body  being  so  filled  with  lawyers,  so 
many  of  which  I  respect  as  very  good 
constitutional  lawyers.  I  thought  it 
might  be  worthy,  before  we  vote  on 
this,  to  go  back  and  check  the  seman- 
tics of  this  matter.  What  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "republic?" 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  who  is  now  retired. 
Senator  Hayakawa.  specialized  in  this 
area  of  semantics:  I  am  sure  if  he  were 
here,  he  could  say  this  without  a  dic- 
tionary. I  read  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  definition  of  republic: 

A  government  having  a  chief  of  state  who 
is  not  a  monarch  and  who  in  modem  times 
is  a  president;  (2)  a  nation  or  other  political 
unit  having  such  a  form  of  government;  b(  1 ) 
A  government  in  which  supreme  power  re- 
sides in  the  body  of  citizens  entitled  to  vote 
and  is  exercised  by  elected  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives responsible  to  them  and  gov- 
erning according  to  law. 

This  definition  of  republic  is  from 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  what 
people  are  talking  about.  That  is  the 
definition  of  "republic"  in  the  diction- 
ary. That  is  often  what  I  think  distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyers  consid- 
er the  form  of  government  we  have. 
Under  "democracy"  it  says; 
Government  by  the  people;  rule  of  the 
majority;  a  government  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  Is  vested  in  the  people  and  ex- 
ercised by  them  directly  or  Indirectly 
through  a  system  of  representation  usually 
involving  periodically  held  free  elections. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  means 
that  if  you  get  51  percent,  you  can  do 
anything  and  anything  goes. 

The  German  Democratic  Republic  in 
East  Germany  is  a  Communist  coun- 
try, and  it  uses  those  words. 

I  think  the  case  was  very  well  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  his 
allies  here  this  afternoon,  that  we  may 
not  be  ready  to  vote  on  an  endowment 
for  democracy  and  we  may  not  know 
where  we  are  firing  our  rifle  shots.  We 


may  not  have  enough  oversight  on 
this  proposal,  and  it  may  not  have  re- 
ceived thorough  planning  and  scruti- 
ny. 

I  wish  that  all  the  people  who  work 
in  our  State  Department  were  as  ar- 
ticulate in  making  the  points  for  the 
American  people  as  wais  Ambassador 
Charles  Lichenstein,  Deputy  Chief 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
when  he  offered  to  fondly  wave  fare- 
well to  the  Soviets  and  others  at  dock- 
side  if  they  wish  to  leave  this  country. 
I  think  if  that  were  to  happen,  we 
would  not  even  need  to  be  talking 
about  this.  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  talking 
about.  We  do  not  need  to  be  endowing 
a  foundation  for  democracy  if  we  can 
decide  just  what  we  believe  in.  in  this 
country,  and  clarify  our  objectives  and 
our  purposes  and  what  we  believe  in, 
and  emphasize  that  it  is  really  free- 
dom, liberty,  free  enterprise,  and  pri- 
vate property,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  in  this  world  without  free- 
dom for  the  people  in  any  country. 

It  sounds  good,  but  as  I  hear  the 
word  "democracy"  thrown  all  over  the 
floor  this  afternoon,  I  wonder  if  we 
would  not  be  wiser  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers the  money  and  take  another  look 
at  this  proposal  for  endowing  democ- 
racy next  year,  after  the  proposal  has 
been  subjected  to  proper  hearings, 
scrutiny,  and  planned  forethought. 
Thus  far,  it  is  not  a  carefully  thought 
out  proposal. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  title  IV  of  this  bill, 
establishing  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  this  would  be  a  private,  non- 
profit corporation  to  promote  demo- 
cratic values  and  strengthen  democrat- 
ic institutions  worldwide. 

This  proposal,  if  approved  by  Con- 
gress, will  open  a  new  chapter  in  our 
foreign  policy  and  will  represent  a  step 
that  we  will  rightly  be  proud  of  in  the 
future.  Its  novelty  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  without  antecedents  among  the 
international  activities  of  private  U.S. 
organizations.  The  outstanding  efforts 
of  the  AFL-CIO  in  promoting  free 
trade  unions  abroad  served  as  a  model 
for  this  proposal  as  did  the  founda- 
tions maintained  by  the  major  West 
German  parties.  The  Socialist  Party  of 
West  Germany  received  considerable 
credit  a  few  years  ago  for  its  role  in 
strengthening  the  Socialist  Party  of 
Portugal  and,  thereby,  indirectly  pre- 
venting the  takeover  of  that  country's 
government  by  its  Stalinist  Commu- 
nist Party. 

World  politics  being  the  way  it  is.  we 
often  have  to  define  the  objectives  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  negative  terms  to 
oppose  Soviet  expansion,  to  resist  ag- 
gression or  subversion,  to  stop  the 
spread  of  totalitarianism.  The  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy  will  give 


a  tangible  form  to  a  national  effort  to 
advance  a  very  positive  objective:  To 
support  the  forces  of  democracy 
around  the  world. 

Let  me  call  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleages  to  three  features  of 
this  proposal  that  I  consider  the  mos^ 
important.  First,  the  proposed  entity 
to  administer  the  program  is  nongov- 
ernmental, second,  the  whole  effort  is 
bipartisan  and  provides  an  additional 
balance  by  involving  labor  as  well  as 
the  American  business  world,  and  fi- 
nally it  is  an  undertaking  that  is  total- 
ly above  the  board,  it  involves  no  se- 
crecy and  lacks  any  subversive  inten- 
tions. Let  us  not  be  naive:  The  ideas  of 
democracy  are  considered  subversive 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  that  is 
not  something  we  ought  to  be  embar- 
rassed about. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  the  effort 
is  obvious  and  needs  no  further  elabo- 
ration. The  fact  that  the  endowment 
is  a  nongovernmental  entity  assures 
not  only  its  relative  independence,  but 
also  gives  credibility  to  the  fact  that 
his  venture  is  not  a  tool  of  the  day-by- 
day  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
the  narrow  sense.  It  is  not  an  effort  to 
disguise  narrow  U.S.  interest  as  uni- 
versal, it  serves  U.S.  interest  only  inso- 
far as  the  establishment  of  a  future 
world  community,  consisting  of  demo- 
cratic governments  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  If  there  is  a  strong 
concurrence  there,  as  I  believe  there 
is,  we  ought  not  be  embarrased  about 
that.  We  are  promoting  a  universal 
idea  that  even  the  worst  tyrants  have 
to  pay  lip  service  to.  If  they  are  an- 
noyed by  this  project,  let  them  attack 
the  idea  of  democracy. 

Without  going  on  too  long,  let  me 
just  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  pro- 
posal: 

Title  IV  establishes  the  endowment 
as  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  to 
strengthen  democratic  values  and  in- 
stitutions internationally.  The  endow- 
ment would  receive  an  annual  appro- 
priation from  Congress  and  would  be 
subject  to  congressional  over\'iew  and 
guidance. 

The  proposal  names  four  organiza- 
tions to  receive  funds:  Separate  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Institutes  for 
International  Affairs,  the  Free  Trade 
Union  Institute  affiliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  National  Chamber 
Foundation  affiliated  with  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addition, 
the  legal  profession,  media,  academic 
groups,  and  other  private  sector  orga- 
nizations could  apply  for  funds.  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  now  on  the 
idea  of  party  institutes. 

I  see  them  as  having  two  parallel 
sets  of  objectives  and  programs;  Politi- 
cal exchange  and  international  demo- 
cratic development. 

The  development  of  party-to-party 
relationships  across  national  borders 
has  served  to  assist  and  sustain  many 
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democracies  In  recent  decades.  Various 
transnational  groups  have  provided 
timely  and  otherwise  unavailable  sup- 
port for  their  colleagues  elsewhere.  By 
increasing  direct  party-to-party  rela- 
tions, where  feasible,  the  NEDs  politi- 
cal party  institutes  will  also  assist  in 
developing  a  more  solid  underpinning 
for  bilateral  and  multilateral  relations 
between  and  among  governments. 

In  their  opening  phase  of  creating 
new  international  relationships 
through  political  exchange  programs, 
the  party  institutes  can  lay  the 
groundwork  for  later  development  as- 
sistance, while  establishing  their  credi- 
bility and  presence.  Development  as- 
sistance programs  will  reflect  thought- 
ful and  extensive  consultations  in  host 
countries.  We  will  go  only  where  we 
are  invited.  In  my  view,  careful  plan- 
ning and  review,  including  discussion 
with  American  and  other  foreign 
democratic  interests  already  working 
in  the  area,  will  be  essential  to  any 
successful  political  party  institute  pro- 
gram. 

Since  Franklin  Roosevelt.  American 
Presidents  have  been  personally  com- 
mitted to  the  goals  of  democratic  insti- 
tution-building abroad.  From  the 
1940's  successive  Congresses  have  sup- 
ported and  helped  to  shape  the  na- 
tional consensus  in  favor  of  such  ini- 
tiatives. 

In  closing.  I  am  reminded  of  a  recent 
observation  of  a  former  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  the  Netherlands. 

There  is  a  bond  between  almost  all  the 
parties  in  a  democratic  state:  the  common 
will  to  maintain  and  strengrthen  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

I  believe  that  we  share  such  a 
common  will  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  my  per- 
sonal involvement  with  this  important 
national  undertaking. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  reject- 
ed and  the  Percy  substitute  will  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  we  can  get  about  the 
business  of  getting  this  underway. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  that  is  before 
us.  I  strongly  support  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  which  would  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  institutional  democratic 
values  and  structures  in  the  Third 
World. 

The  democracy  program,  the  major 
result  of  which  is  the  proposal  for  the 
National  Endowment,  was  initiated 
late  last  year  by  the  bipartisan  Ameri- 
can Political  Foundation.  I  support 
the  initiative  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy.  The  Endow- 
ment would  allow  our  nongovernmen- 
tal institutions  to  help  democratic 
friends  abroad,  promote  the  growth  of 
democratic  practices  and  institutions 
in  the  Third  World,  and  provide  a 
training  ground  for  the  future  leaders 
of  democracy. 

The  program,  which  began  as  a 
major  research  study  to  develop  non- 


governmental approaches  to  strength- 
en democratic  values  and  institutions 
abroad,  bring  together  a  unique  cross- 
section  of  leaders  from  both  political 
parties,  business,  labor,  and  other  in- 
stitutions. The  representatives  of  the 
two  major  parties,  the  international 
vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  president  of  the  AFT,- 
CIO.  congressional  leaders,  and  other 
distinguished  figures  are  Included  in 
this  group. 

The  democracy  program  has  focused 
its  research  on  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  strengthening  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  values  abroad.  Other  ef- 
forts to  promote  democracy  abroad, 
such  as  the  USIA's  I*roject  Democra- 
cy, have  been  directed  to  the  public 
sector. 

The  interim  report,  which  was  re- 
leased in  mid-April  of  this  year,  con- 
tains specific  recommendations  for  pri- 
vate sector  activity  abroad.  It  specifi- 
cally recommends  the  legislative  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  as  a  private,  independent 
nonprofit  corporation.  It  would  pro- 
vide funds  and  encouragement  to  pri- 
vate sector  groups  engaged  in 
strengthening  democratic  institutions 
and  values  abroad.  The  National  En- 
dowment would  not  administer  pro- 
grams itself.  Rather,  all  program  ac- 
tivities would  be  conducted  by  those 
private  sector  group  receiving  funds 
from  the  Endowment. 

The  democracy  porgram's  interim 
report  also  calls  for  creation  of  politi- 
cal party  institutes,  a  business  center, 
and  a  labor  institute  to  receive  funds 
from  the  Endowment.  In  addition,  the 
report  recommends  that  other  private 
sector  groups  be  encouraged  to  apply 
to  the  Endowment  for  funding. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
in  supporting  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  an  article  by 
Frank  Fahrenkopf  and  Charles 
Manatt  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  28.  19831 
Exporting  Democracy 

Congress  is  hip  deep  in  its  consideration 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  "Democracy 
Program."  Most  legislators  think  ifs  fine  to 
give  government  money  to  the  AFL-CIO  to 
build  unions  abroad:  it  has  been  doing  this 
work  effectively  for  30  years.  Analogous  in- 
stitution-building by  other  private  groups- 
business,  foundations— also  seems  assured  of 
approval  as  part  of  President  Reagan's  plan 
to  strengthen  the  infrastructure  "  of  frail 
foreign  democracies.  But  should  money  be 
funneled  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  for  this  purpose?  The  House  denied 
the  administration's  request  to  earmark  $5 
million  for  each  major  party  out  of  the 
$31.3  million  it  seeks  for  the  new  program. 
The  Senate  has  questions  too. 

There  is  first  of  all  a  vision  of  a  giant 
slush  fund  allowing  party  functionaries  to 


junket  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  an- 
other. It  is  probably  inevitable  that  a  new 
program  whose  purposes  are  admittedly 
rather  grand  and  vague  must  surmount  sus- 
picions of  this  sort.  The  answer  to  them  lies 
in  conscientious  service  and  good  open  book- 
keeping. 

A  deeper  objection  arises  from  the  perva- 
sive feeling  that  there  is  something  ques- 
tionable, unfeasible  or  even  improper  about 
the  direct  promotion  of  democracy.  In  this 
light,  democracy  is  seen  as  something  that 
can  and  should  be  spread  only  by  example 
or  precept,  as  a  necessarily  indigenous  en- 
terprise that  is  bound  to  be  tainted  when 
foreign  and  especially  American  hands  are 
laid  on.  Or  it  is  seen  as  a  matter  of  culture 
and  spirit  and  therefore  one  impervious  to 
transfusions  of  process  and  mechanics  in 
the  way  anticipated  by  the  new  program. 

These  are  not  frivolous  considerations. 
Other  democratic  countries,  however,  have 
managed.  International  contacts  have  their 
own  proven  value.  The  American  political 
process  includes  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a 
range  of  techniques  that  can  be  transmitted 
at  the  technical  level  without  unseemly  in- 
terference. There  are  ways  to  do  it  badly, 
but  there  are  also  ways  to  do  it  well— start- 
ing small. 

The  discussion  about  the  Democracy  Pro- 
gram does  not  split  people  along  familiar 
party  or  liberal-conservative  lines.  It  seems 
to  come  down  to  a  question  of  sensibility 
and  political  taste.  We  happen  to  like  the 
idea.  Democracy,  after  all.  is  the  national 
ideology  and  the  national  pride.  To  preserve 
it  here  and  build  it  elsewhere.  Americans  al- 
ready spend  billions  on  defense  and  aid.  The 
CIA  has  been  known  to  use  its  resources  se- 
cretly to  bolster  democracy  abroad.  "Do  not 
let  the  CIA  disseminate  what  democracy  is." 
Rep.  Kika  de  la  Garza  of  Texas  said  in  the 
House  debate.  "Let  the  people  who  make  it 
work  do  it." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
17.  19831 

Helping  Democracy  Abroad 

(By  Frank  J.  Fahrenkopf,  Jr..  and  Charles 

T.  Manatt) 
During  House  debate  this  June  over  estab- 
lishing the  proposed  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  a  liberal  Maryland  Demo- 
crat and  a  conservative  California  Republi- 
can both  rose  to  describe  their  recent  jour- 
ney to  Venezuela.  Michael  Barnes  and 
Robert  Lagomarsino.  Democractic  chairman 
and  ranking  Republican,  respectively,  of  the 
House  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  subcom- 
mittee, had  traveled  to  Caracas  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  political  parties  to  confer 
with  leaders  of  Venezuela's  two  major  politi- 
cal parties.  They  described  to  the  Venezu- 
elans how  US  political  parties,  labor,  and 
business  intended  to  cooperate  in  helping 
democratic  movements  abroad  through  the 
coordinating  mechanism  of  the  bipartisan 
endowment.  The  enthusiastic  response  of 
our  Latin  American  friends  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  us. 

As  co-chairmen  of  the  research  study  that 
developed  the  endowment  proposal,  we 
know  that  from  its  earliest  day.  our  "De- 
mocracy Program"- a  unique  collaboration 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
with  labor  and  business— has  gained  strong 
support  from  foreign  ob.servers  in  every 
corner  of  the  world  representing  the  spec- 
trum of  democratic  political  belief.  The  en- 
dowment would  allow  our  nongovernmental 
institutions  to  help  democratic  friends  and 
colleagues   abroad,   much   as   the   political 


party  foundations  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  have  developed  widely  ac- 
claimed programs  in  five  dozen  countries 
since  the  early  1960s  largely  through  gov- 
ernment funding. 

With  support  from  both  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  bipartisan  congression- 
al leadership,  our  executive  board  and  staff 
worked  six  months  before  agreeing  on  an  in- 
terim report  which  proposed  creating  the 
endowment  to  fund  (among  other  groups) 
four  major  grantees:  separate  Republican 
and  Dem(x;ratic  Institutes  for  International 
Affairs  (modeled  after  the  German  founda- 
tions), a  Free  Trade  Union  Institute,  and  a 
Center  for  International  Private  Enterprise. 
No  one  man  band  nor  single  ideology  de- 
signed the  endowment  proposal. 

By  the  time  our  proposals  (in  H.R.  2915) 
reached  the  House  floor  where  the  bill 
passed  as  amended,  they  had  already  been 
approved,  after  hearings,  by  both  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  One  aspect  of 
the  bill  met  significant  opposition  in  the 
full  House.  A  majority  of  members  rejected 
earmarking  funds  for  the  two  party  insti- 
tutes, the  most  intriguing  of  these  pro- 
grams," according  to  the  Washington  Post, 
since  the  institutes  "would  help  the  Ameri- 
can political  parties  reach  out  to  their 
democratic  allies  abroad." 

Opponents  stressed  two  themes;  budget 
deficits  and  the  question  of  using  public 
funds  to  support  the  international  activities 
of  American  parties.  Obviously,  the  $5  mil- 
lion allotted  to  each  party  institute  remains 
more  a  symbol  to  some  legislators  than  a 
genuine  element  in  curing  the  deficits. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  was  a  cadre  of  Re- 
publican conservatives  who  pointed  to  the 
international  record  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
training  institutes  in  using  U.S.  government 
funds  for  decades  in  assisting  local  free 
labor  movements  battle  communist  unions 
on  four  continents.  Now,  with  business  join- 
ing the  fray  by  developing  comparable 
training  programs,  several  GOP  conserv- 
atives urged  defeat  of  the  amendment  (in 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp's  words),  in  order  "to  send 
a  signal  to  the  people  of  the  world  who 
yearn  for  free  enterprise  and  free  labor  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  give  speech- 
es in  support  of  democracy,  human  rights, 
and  movements  such  as  Solidarity  in  Poland 
and  democracy  in  Central  America  or  wher- 
ever."  They  were  joined  by  several  Demo- 
crats including  Kika  de  la  Garza,  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  to  "plant  a  small  seed 
of  democratic  institutions"  and  to  "let  the 
people  who  make  it  work'"  in  this  country 
help  their  counterparts  elsewhere. 

We  believe  that- when  Congress  returns  in 
September  both  the  House  and  Senate  will 
send  that  unmistakable  signal  to  those  who 
cherish  democracy  throughout  the  world  by 
approving  the  entire  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  proposal,  including  the  party 
institutes.  After  that,  the  endowment  and 
its  grantees  will  have  a  chance  to  show  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  timely, 
effective,  and  long-range  programs  of  a  non- 
governmental nature  can  prove  essential  to 
our  friends  abroad.  Allowing  the  political 
parties  to  help  spread  the  message  and 
methods  of  democracy  in  the  world  is  long 
overdue.  Even  the  skeptics  will  discover 
soon  enough,  to  coin  a  phrase,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, which  the  pending  amendment 
targets. 


I  am  particularly  supportive  of  the 
party  institutes  which  are  modeled  in 
part  after  the  very  effective  political 
party  foundations  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  These  foundations 
have  operated  for  almost  20  years  and 
have  bolstered  international  debate  on 
a  variety  of  vital  issues.  Venezuelan 
party  foundations  have  achieved  simi- 
lar successes  in  Latin  America. 

The  purpose  of  the  party  institutes 
for  international  affairs  will  be,  as  the 
Washington  Post  phrased  it,  "to  reach 
out  to  their  democratic  allies  abroad. ' 
The  authority  contained  in  this  bill 
will  be  used  by  the  institutes  to  pro- 
vide encouragement  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  an  open  manner  to  like- 
minded  entities  in  other  nations.  It  is 
also  the  hope  of  the  endowment's  sup- 
porters that  the  activities  permitted 
by  this  authorization  will  enable  our 
own  political  process  to  be  enriched  by 
the  linkage  our  political  parties  will  es- 
tablish with  political  parties  abroad. 

Recent  events.  I  believe,  call  for 
more  unity  among  the  democracies  of 
the  world.  It  is  my  hope  that  working 
together  these  democracies  can  assist 
fledgling  democratic  movements  to 
people  in  nations  which  now  are  not 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fruits 
of  a  broad-based  participatory  system 
of  government  such  as  Americans  are 
so  privileged  to  enjoy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  all  ef- 
forts to  weaken  or  eliminate  the  en- 
dowment program  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  join  my 
many  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  support  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  title  of  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill. 
This  is  sound  legislation  and  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  found  occasion  to  decry 
the  fact  that  the  various  segments  of 
our  society  often  tend  to  work  at  cross 
purposes.  Alone  among  the  modern  in- 
dustrialized democracies.  America  re- 
tains an  "adversary  relationship"  be- 
tween our  public  and  private  sectors. 
We  have  frequently  seen  a  broad  gulf 
of  mistrust  separating  our  workers  and 
their  employers.  Even  in  this  body, 
acrimony  and  partisan  politics  are  oc- 
casionally in  evidence. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy provides  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty for  all  segments  of  American  socie- 
ty—our major  parties,  our  government 
and  private  sector,  our  unions  and  em- 
ployers—to join  forces  in  a  worthwhile 
endeavor  important  to  all  of  us;  the 
promotion  of  democratic  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  a 
Democrat,  but  his  wisdom  was  unique- 
ly American  and  has  often  been 
quoted  by  President  Reagan.  It  was 


Franklin   Delano   Roosevelt   who   ob- 
served that— 

Democracy  alone,  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, enlists  the  full  force  of  men's  enlight- 
ened will.  •  *  •  It  is  the  most  humane,  the 
most  advanced  and  in  the  end  the  most  un- 
conquerable of  all  forms  of  human  society. 
The  democratic  aspiration  is  no  mere  recent 
phase  of  human  history.  It  is  human  histo- 
ry. 

At  a  time  when  democracy  and  free- 
dom are  under  siege  from  the  forces  of 
repression  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy gives  American  society,  in  all  its 
richness  and  diversity,  a  vehicle  to  use 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  freedom.  It 
provides  a  forum  in  which  we  can  set 
aside  our  partisan  differences  and 
work  together,  as  a  Nation  united,  for 
what  is  finest  and  most  noble  in  our 
American  experience. 

I  thought  it  was  interesting.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reacted  so  strongly  and  so  negatively 
to  the  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
The  Soviet  reaction  is  interesting,  but 
hardly  surprising,  because  concepts 
like  truth  and  freedom  are  the  arch- 
enemies of  regimes  based  on  distortion 
and  repression. 

I  think  America  should  be  doing 
some  democratic  institution  building 
around  the  world— and  especially  right 
here  in  our  own  hemisphere.  Many  of 
the  problems  that  exist  in  such  abun- 
dance in  a  region  like  Central  America 
stem  from  an  inability  to  deal  success- 
fully with  the  process  of  change;  to 
channel  that  change  into  avenues  that 
lead  to  greater  freedom,  justice,  and 
individual  dignity. 

This  democratic  system  of  ours  is 
enormously  complex;  it  is  based  on 
two  centuries  of  practical  experience 
and  on  historical  roots  that  extend 
back  to  the  Magna  Carta. 

As  Americans,  we  are  fortunate  and 
privileged  to  be  born  to  democracy. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed. We  have  an  obligation  to  explain 
and  promote  our  system  of  govern- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
should  never  pretend  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  or  even  all  of  our  free- 
doms, can  be  exported  to  each  and 
every  country  around  the  globe.  But 
we  can  help  plant  the  seeds  of  democ- 
racy, we  can  combat  Soviet  propagan- 
da, and  we  can  do  it  successfully  be- 
cause the  truth  is  on  our  side. 

I  believe  it  makes  very  good  sense. 
Mr.  President,  for  America  to  make  its 
case  by  sending  our  Nations  finest— 
our  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  profes- 
sors, and  political  leaders— on  a  mis- 
sion to  explain  the  mystery  of  Ameri- 
can representative  government  and 
the  inherent  appeal  of  freedom. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  Amer- 
icans will  pay  any  price  to  protect  our 
freedoms.  In  this  instance  the  price  is 
modest  and  the  potential  rewards  are 
great.  To  the  extent  that  this  country 
can  draw  on  its  enormous  resources 
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and  stand  united  in  the  effort  to  Instill 
democratic  ideals  throughout  the 
world,  we  can  help  avoid  strife,  repres- 
sion, and  bloodshed  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  can  protect  our  own  vital  na- 
tional interests  while  helping  millions 
of  others  build  a  structure  for  freedom 
and  dignity. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
stated  goals  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  create,  in  theory, 
a  commendable  program.  Who  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  would  dis- 
agree with  its  goals?  They  are  indeed 
lofty  objectives,  worthy  of  support.  In 
our  tension-filled  world  we  must  con- 
tinue to  energetically  encourage  the 
development  of  free  institutions.  In 
our  tension-filled  times  we  must  com- 
municate the  character  and  quality  of 
democratic  political  systems.  We 
cannot  hesitate  to  reassert  the  moral 
superiority  of  representative,  free  soci- 
eties. The  question  we  should  ask  is. 
Do  other  agencies  and  groups  now  ful- 
fill the  goals?  I  believe  mechanisms 
presently  exist  for  presenting  and  de- 
fending democratic  ideals. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
suggest  that  the  work  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  any  other  groups.  The 
criticism  has  been  raised  that  pro- 
posed functions  of  the  Endowment  for 
Democracy  nearly  parallel  the  pur- 
poses of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
as  stated  in  the  USIA  Charter.  The 
difference  between  the  USIA  and  the 
Endowment  is  said  to  lie  in  the  private 
character  of  all  the  intended  recipi- 
ents of  Endowment  funds.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  by  funding  private  sector 
groups  in  the  cause  of  communicating 
the  advantages  and  worth  of  free  insti- 
tutions, there  would  be  fewer  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  expression. 

I  believe  a  review  of  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  USIA  shows  they  are 
sufficiently  broad  to  allow  a  wide 
range  of  activities  that  could,  in  nearly 
every  respect,  resemble  any  proposed 
activity  of  the  Endowment.  In  this 
time  of  budgetary  crisis  we  must  fully 
utilize  the  presently  existing  institu- 
tions, not  invent  new  ones  that  dupli- 
cate objectives.* 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  want  to 
add  a  word  of  support  for  the  position 
of  the  chairman,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment. 

(The  name  of  Mr.  Denton  was  added 
as  acosponsor.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 


Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42. 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  265  Leg.] 


YEAS-42 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Henin 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Pressler 

Baucus 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Jepsen 

Randolph 

Boren 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Long 

Symms 

Denton 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Trlble 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Wallop 

East 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Exon 

Murkowski 
NAYS-49 

Zorinsky 

Baker 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Blngaman 

Gorton 

Pell 

Boschwttz 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd 

HoUings 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Huddles  ton 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

Wilson 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Pord 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Cohen 

Hart 

Mathias 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Sufford 

Goldwater 

Hawkins 

Weicker 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2196)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS  FOR 
SENATOR  EVANS 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
earlier  and  are  printed  at  this  point  by 
unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution which  is  at  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  relative  to  com- 
mittee assignments  for  Senator  Dan  Evans. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  at  length  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  others  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  on  this  subject  and 
on  this  side  with  my  leadership  in  my 
caucus  as  well  as  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  who  by  pure  coin- 
cidence is  the  subject  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  might  explain  that  what  is  being 
done  is  the  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward method  of  handling  the  com- 
mittee assignment  situation  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  newest  Member  by  assign- 
ing to  him  the  vacancies  created  by 
the  death  of  our  late  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson.  This  inevitably 
changes  the  ratios  between  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  seats,  but  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary change  since  the  authority  of  this 
resolution  only  extends  until  Novem- 
ber 11.  It  is  clear  as  well  that  it  does 
not  give  the  air  of  permanency  either 
to  the  distribution  of  seats,  the  total 
ratios  of  assignments  to  these  commit- 
tees  

Mr.  BYRD.  Or  to  the  number  of 
committees  a  Senator  may  be  as- 
signed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Or  the  number  of  com- 
mittees to  which  a  Senator  may  be  as- 
signed. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
committees,  as  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
require  that  he  must  have,  and  that 
we  accomplish  that  for  the  time  being 
by  doing  the  least  possible  rearrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  very 
clearly  laid  out  the  parameters  of  this 
agreement  for  the  Record.  I  think  it 
was  good  that  he  did  that.  No  State 
can  be  deprived  of  its  equal  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  except  by  its  own 
consent.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  now  sits  in  the  chair, 
be  given  some  assignments.  I  think 
this  was  the  best  way  to  approach  the 
matter  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  so  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  resolution.  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  shown  in  many  ways  in 
connection  with  this  and  other  mat- 
ters and  I  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  remiss  in 
not  saying  that  in  the  last  several  days 
we  have  cut.  fitted,  and  tried  about 
half  a  dozen  different  combinations 
and  that  the  proposal  just  made  is 
eminently  satisfactory  and  is  a  most 
generous  accommodation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority in  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  resolution  at  this  time,  and  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  226 
Resolved,  That  Senator  Daniel  J.  Evans 
be.  and  he  is  hereby,  assigned  to  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  effective  immediately  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  November  11, 
1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    BAKER.    Now.    Mr.    President, 
once  more  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  permitting  us  to 
transact  this  piece  of  business. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  thanks  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  resolution  of  this  action. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minori- 
ty   leaders.    I    am    glad    our    newest 
Member  was  able  to  be  in  the  chair  at 
the  time  this  happened  and  to  respond 
to  it. 
(End  of  earlier  proceedings.) 


Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Bingaman 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2197. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUIVALENCE 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should,  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  take  the  necessary  steps— 

(1)  To  insure  substantial  equivalence  be- 
tween the  number  of  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  States  (other  than  members  of 
the  news  media  and  those  assigned  at  the 
United  Nations)  and  the  number  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

(2)  To  insure  that  the  restrictions  and 
conditions  imposed  on  the  travel,  accommo- 
dations, and  facilities  of  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  United  States  are  not  less  than  those 
imposed  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  travel,  accommodations,  and 
facilities  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(b)  The  Congress  requests  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  actions  taken 
to  carry  out  this  section,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  any  additional  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2197 

(Purpose:  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  the  National 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  and  the  Asia  Foundation 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985) 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Kentucky   (Mr.   Hud- 

DLESTON)  for  himself,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  DeCon- 

ciNi,  Mr,  Helms,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  McClure, 

Mr,  Jepsen,  Mr,  Inouye,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 

Abdnor,  Mr,  Garn,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Denton, 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
the  other  day  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  resolution  relating  to  the 
Soviet  action  against  the  Korean  air- 
liner. 

This  amendment  was  part  of  the 
package  that  had  been  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  on  that  same  date  and  was  in- 
cluded in  a  similar  fashion  in  a  pack- 
age offered  too  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Because  of  the  simi- 
larities of  his,  it  is  being  presented 
now  on  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Senator 
Helms.  Senator  Goldwater.  Senator 
Leahy,  Senator  Boren,  Senator  Exon, 
Senator  DeConcini.  Senator  Symms. 
Senator  McClure,  Senator  Jepsen, 
Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Domenici, 
Senator  Abdnor,  Senator  Garn,  Sena- 
tor Ford,  Senator  Denton,  Senator 
Nickles,  and  Senator  Chiles. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  substantial  equiva- 
lence between  the  number  of  Soviet 
Government  personnel  in  the  United 
States  and  the  number  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions be  imposed  on  Soviet  Govern- 
ment personnel  in  the  United  States 
that  are  comparable  to  those  restric- 
tions imposed  on  U.S.  Government 
persormel  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  this 
action  is  long  overdue  and  fully  justi- 
fied without  regard  to  recent  events. 
Nevertheless,  the  horrendous  act  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  shooting  down  an 
unarmed  commercial  airliner  and  kill- 
ing 269  innocent  people  makes  it  espe- 
cially appropriate  and  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  place  itself  on  record 
with  regard  to  the  disparity  in  num- 
bers and  treatment  between  Soviet  of- 
ficial representation  in  the  United 
States  and  U.S.  official  representation 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  amendment  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  necessary  steps,  as 
soon  as  is  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  to  insure  sub- 
stantial equivalence  between  the 
number  of  Soviet  Government  em- 
ployees representing  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  United  States  and  the  number 
of  U.S.  Government  employees  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  amendment  also  calls  on 
the  President  to  insure  that  the  same 
or  comparable  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions are  imposed  on  the  travel,  ac- 
commodations, and  facilities  of  Soviet 
Government  employees  in  the  United 
States  as  are  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
travel,  accommodations,  and  facilities 
of  U.S.  Government  employees  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  ex- 
presses the  desire  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  report  to  the  Congress 
on  actions  taken  to  carry  out  this 
amendment,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  any  additional  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  amendment. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  amend- 
ment, when  implemented  by  the  Presi- 
dent, should  have  been  achieved  re- 
gardless of  the  Soviet  action  against 
the  Korean  airliner.  Why  should  the 
official  presence  of  the  Soviets  in  the 
United  States  greatly  exceed  our  Gov- 
ernment's official  presence  in  the 
Soviet  Union?  This  parity  involves  not 
only  the  numbers  of  persormel  in  each 
country  but.  equally  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, the  disparity  in  freedom  of  move- 
ment, living  accommodations,  and 
working  facilities.  The  conditions  for 
our  country's  representatives  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  abysmal  in  comparison  to 
the  way  the  Soviet  Government's  rep- 
resentatives are  treated  in  this  coun- 
try. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  reduce  the 
total  number  of  positions  available  to 
the  Soviet  Goverrunent  for  placing 
trained  intelligence  officers  in  the 
United  States.  What  we  are  seeking, 
frankly,  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  intelligence  informa- 
tion while,  at  the  same  time,  achieving 
a  general  balance  between  our  Na- 
tion's representation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  representation  here. 
The  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982  pro- 
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vided  a  congressional  mandate  to  the 
President  to  Lnsist  on  parity,  especially 
where  national  security  considerations 
are  at  stake.  That  act,  in  combination 
»1th  the  President's  other  authorities, 
permits  a  wide  range  of  actions  to 
achieve  t;ie  objectives  sought  by  this 
amendment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number 
of  Soviet  Government  employees  in 
the  United  States  today  is  about  980. 
while  the  numl>er  of  U.S.  Government 
employees  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  about 
320.  More  than  half  the  Soviet  num- 
bers in  this  country  are  attached  to 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  and  the  Soviet. 
Byelorussian,  and  Ukranian  missions 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  we  cannot 
change  these  under  U.N.  policies.  It  is 
not  intended  that  these  Soviet  person- 
nel at  the  United  Nations,  or  the 
roughly  35  Soviet  news  media  person- 
nel in  this  country,  be  included  in  de- 
termining "sulwtantial  equivalence  in 
numbers. 

However,  the  official  presence  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  United  States  includes 
not  only  their  accredited  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel,  but  also  other 
Soviet  nationals  employed  by  Soviet 
diplomatic,  consular,  and  commercial 
establishments.  This  includes  Aeroflot, 
Intourist,  Amtorg,  the  Soviet  Trade 
Corporation,  and  other  Soviet  oper- 
ations. All  such  personnel  should  be 
counted  in  determining  "substantial 
equivalence."  On  this  basis  there  is  a 
disparity  of  more  than  100  between 
our  numbers  and  theirs.  After  deleting 
their  approximately  520  Soviet  offi- 
cials currently  assigned  to  the  United 
Nations  and  about  35  Soviet  media 
personnel,  that  leaves  some  425  Soviet 
employees  compared  to  our  approxi- 
mately 320  in  their  country. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
estimates  that  some  40  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Government  employees  here 
are  trained  professional  intelligence 
officers  of  the  Soviet  KGB  and  Soviet 
military  intelligence— the  GRU.  We 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  draw  the 
line  so  that  the  Soviets  can  no  longer 
take  advantage  of  the  imbalance  in 
the  numbers  of  government  employees 
that  has  existed  for  so  long.  The  F^I 
would  welcome  this,  for  a  reduction  of 
a  hundred  or  so  Soviets,  many  of 
whom  are  KGB  agents,  would  help  the 
FBI  in  its  antiespionage  efforts. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  would 
reduce  the  number  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment employees  permitted  in  the 
United  States  by  about  100  in  order  to 
match  the  official  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  amendment  does 
not  expel  diplomats  or  consular  per- 
sonnel, thus  limiting  the  risk  of  possi- 
ble Soviet  retaliation  against  our  offi- 
cials in  the  Soviet  Union  now.  What 
the  amendment  calls  for  is  adherence 
to  the  normal  and  widely  accepted 
principle  of  reciprocity  and  equivalen- 
cy. The  amendment  makes  it  possible 
to  lower  the  ceiling  for  Soviet  official 


presence  by  focusing  on  their  commer- 
cial establishments,  where  we  have  no 
comparable  official  establishmenrs  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  other 
nonaccredited  Soviet  Government  em- 
ployees. The  end  result  of  this  amend- 
ment should  also  be  to  help  improve 
conditions  for  our  personnel  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Insofar  as  the  numbers 
of  Soviet  personnel  in  the  United 
States  are  reduced,  tighter  restrictions 
are  placed  on  their  travel,  and  other 
conditions  are  imposed  on  their  living 
accommodations  and  working  facili- 
ties, the  result  will  be  to  inhibit  the 
ability  of  Soviet  intelligence  to  operate 
in  this  country. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  that  calls  on  the 
President  to  establish  equivalence  in 
the  numbers  of  Government  employ- 
ees allowed  in  each  other's  country 
and  comparability  in  the  restrictions 
and  conditions  of  travel,  living  accom- 
modations, and  working  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  and  Senator  Nickles  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  might  add  that  we  have  cleared  this 
amendment  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  I  be- 
lieve now  find  it  acceptable. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment.  There 
seems  to  be  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  ask  the  ques- 
tion, is  it  not  correct  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  binding? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  is  binding  to 
the  extent  of  being  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  which, 
of  course,  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  and  it  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  and  to  that  effect, 
of  course,  is  not  binding  as  if  it  were 
law. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  not  correct  that  it 
calls  for  substantial  equivalence  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

We  have  no  objection  on  this  side. 
We  are  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
objection  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
either. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  in  the  interest  of  time,  although 
there  are  a  good  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  wished  to  be  recorded  on 
this  particular  issue,  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  roUcall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mem- 
bers be  allowed  to  sign  on  as  cospon- 
sors during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  on  this  particular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NETD  FOR  n.S.-SOVIET  DIPLOMATIC  PARITY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  I 
rise  to  support  Senator  Huddleston's 
proposal. 

The  American  people  strongly  sup- 
port real  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  wake  of  the  Korean  air- 
lines massacre,  according  to  all  of  the 
polls.  This  amendment  proposes  pre- 
cise equality  in  diplomatic  representa- 
tion and  diplomatic  privileges  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Who  can  be  against  diplomatic  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  Soviets  have  an  allowed  level  of 
representation  in  the  United  States  of 
320.  The  United  States  is  allowed  only 
210  diplomats  in  the  U.S.S.R.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  disparity?  It  is 
simply  the  Soviet  demand  that  they  be 
allowed  to  bring  their  own  drivers,  sec- 
retaries, and  clerks,  rather  than  hire 
Americans  to  do  these  subsidiary  jobs. 
Who  are  the  Soviet  chauffeurs,  typ- 
ists, and  secretaries?  Most  of  them  are 
KGB  agents  of  espionage,  subversion, 
active  measures,  and  disinformation. 
The  FBI  has  confirmed  this. 

So  the  only  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  al- 
lowed more  diplomats  in  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  is  al- 
lowed to  have  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  Soviet 
KGB.  It  is  the  Soviet  KGB  that  we 
are  condoning  when  we  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  have  more  diplomats,  so-called, 
than  the  United  States. 

Who  among  us  is  willing  to  vote  in 
favor  of  helping  the  KGB  spy  on  and 
subvert  America  by  voting  against  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  realize  that  by  voting  against  this 
amendment,  they  may  allow  them- 
selves to  be  portrayed  as  weakening 
America.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
unanimous  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  by  Tom 
Braden  entitled  'Why  Not  Boot  Some 
Russians,"  in  the  Washington  Times 
September  22,  1983,  be  printed  into 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Sept.  22. 
1983] 

Why  Not  Boot  Some  Russians? 

(By  Tom  Braden) 

Should  a  nation  ever  take  actions  in  for- 
eign affairs  which  serve  no  useful  end 
except  to  make  its  own  citizens  feel  better? 

The  Mayaguez  incident  comes  to  mind, 
but  of  course,  that  was  costly.  A  better  ex- 
ample was  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  It  out- 
lawed war  "as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy"  and  was  rightly  scorned  and  rightly 
laughed  at  by  the  country's  foreign  policy 
scholars.  But  it  did  serve  one  useful  purpose 
and  at  no  cost  whatever.  It  made  Americans 
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feel  better.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
that? 

I  raised  the  question  In  order  to  explain 
the  embarrassing  circumstance  of  finding 
myself  these  days  nodding  in  agreement 
with  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  and  other  troopers  of 
the  far  right.  They  are  much  upset  with 
President  Reagan  because  they  l)elleve  his 
response  to  the  savage  murder  of  innocent 
tourists  is  Insufficient.  They  want  him  to  do 
more. 

Reagan  has  answered  them:  "What  do 
they  want  me  to  do.  declare  war?"  It  is  an 
anguished  cry,  the  cry  of  a  man  with  awful 
responsibilities  who  realizes  the  limitations 
on  his  power.  And  he  is  right.  There  is  noth- 
ing he  can  do  which  will  force  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  admission  that  they 
have  violated  one  of  the  least  exacting 
standards  of  human  conduct;  nothing  he 
can  do  which  will  exact  retribution;  nothing 
he  can  do  to  punish  the  wrong. 

I'm  sure  the  president  went  over  his  op- 
tions carefully  with  Secretary  Shultz.  I 
imagine  he  was  disappointed  to  leam  how 
little  he  could  do.  Thus  the  statesmanlike 
cry  of  anguish.  What  happened  to  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  politician?  A  good  politician 
ought  to  see  that  If  he  can't  do  anything  to 
hurt  the  Russians  he  can  nevertheless  do 
something  to  help  Americans. 

Which  Is  why  It  seems  to  me  Jesse  Helms 
and  his  crowd  have  a  point.  For  example: 
Why  not  throw  some  Russian  diplomats  out 
of  the  country? 

Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  saw  pic- 
tures in  your  morning  newspaper  of  long 
lines  of  Soviet  citizens  carrying  their  bag- 
gage aboard  the  aircraft— getting  out  of 
here  because  they  were  told  they  had  to  go? 
Would  such  a  gesture  not  be  a  tempered 
statement  of  our  anger  and  our  shock? 
Would  It  not  say.  "You  have  told  the  world 
that  you  are  different.  So  we  are  going  to 
treat  you  differently "?  I  readily  agree  that 
the  forced  exodus  of  Soviet  diplomats— say 
about  half  of  them,  or  roughly  160  people, 
not  counting  wives  and  children— wouldn't 
serve  any  purpose  other  than  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement.  But  a  statement  is 
better  than  a  cry.  no  matter  how  justifiably 
anguished. 

And  we  would  of  course  suffer  retaliation. 
We  have  an  embassy  In  Moscow  and  a  con- 
sulate In  Leningrad  and  together  they  are 
staffed  by  190  people.  The  more  candid 
among  those  people  will  tell  you  that  they 
don't  really  have  much  to  do. 

Nor  will  I  pretend  that  there  are  not  some 
spies  among  the  190.  But  spying  Is  a  game  at 
which  two  sides  can  play  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  playgrounds  we 
afford  the  Russians  In  this  country  are 
vastly  superior  to  what  they  offer  us  In 
theirs. 

So  the  penalties  for  making  a  strong  state- 
ment would  be  light.  The  satisfactions 
would  be  great.  And  who  knows,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  loss  of  half  its  apparat 
in  this  country  might  be  painful  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  perhaps  even  a  small  pos- 
sibility that  the  loss  might  give  heart  to 
those  in  the  Kremlin— If  there  are  such— 
who  are  now  saying.  If  only  to  themselves. 
"I  think  we  blew  It." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
ticle is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
broad-based,  bipartisan  support  which 
the  sanctions  against  Soviet  diplomats 
proposed  jointly  by  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Helms  and  Sena- 
tor HtJDDLESTON,  has  engendered.  I, 
too,  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hehns- 
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Huddleston  sanction  attempting  to 
achieve  parity  and  equality  in  United 
States  and  Soviet  diplomatic  represen- 
tation in  our  respective  nations.  This 
sanction  came  within  four  votes  last 
week  of  being  endorsed  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  confident  that  a  similar  sanc- 
tion will  be  offered  again  soon  or  an 
appropriate  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  is  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  have 
parity  in  its  diplomatic  representation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  of  today, 
some  310  Soviet  diplomats  are  accred- 
ited to  the  United  States  while  only 
210  U.S.  diplomats  are  accredited  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  President  must 
act  swiftly  to  bring  the  number  of 
Soviet  diplomats  allowed  in  this  coun- 
try to  parity  with  the  number  of  our 
diplomats  allowed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  a  grave 
matter  and  also  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  prudence.  It  is  certainly  no 
secret  that  the  Soviet  diplomatic  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  KGB  agents  and 
other  Soviet  espionage  personnel.  The 
Soviets  have  been  loudly  proclaiming 
their  concerns  about  the  alleged  espio- 
nage activity  of  a  civilian  airliner 
laden  with  men,  women,  and  children 
which  they  so  brutally  shot  out  of  the 
sky.  Of  course,  there  was  no  espionage 
activity  on  the  part  of  this  civilian  air- 
craft. 

There  is  real  espionage  activity, 
however,  in  the  vast  Soviet  diplomatic 
apparatus  in  these  United  States.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent close  immediately  the  Soviet  con- 
sulate in  San  Francisco  and  expel  the 
Soviet  diplomatic  personnel  at  that  lo- 
cation. It  is  known  to  our  counterintel- 
ligence services,  who  are  indeed  over- 
worked on  the  subject  of  Soviet  espio- 
nage, that  the  San  Francisco  consulate 
contains,  a  high  percentage  of  Soviet 
spies  engaged  in  the  deepest  covert  ac- 
tivity to  extract  the  highly  classified 
secrets  of  our  aerospace  and  computer 
industry  based  on  the  west  coast.  Clos- 
ing the  Soviet  consulate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  therefore  an  act  of  great  pru- 
dence as  a  central  measure  to  the  res- 
toration of  our  internal  security  from 
Soviet  bloc  espionage  and  subversion. 

Mr.  President,  John  Barron,  senior 
editor  of  Reader's  Digest  has  very  ably 
described  and  documented  Soviet  espi- 
onage activities  around  the  world  and 
in  these  United  States.  His  newest 
book,  "KGB  Today,  The  Hidden 
Hand,"  is  a  masterful  exposure  of 
Soviet  espionage  techniques  in  the 
United  States  to  obtain  our  most  sensi- 
tive high-technology  secrets.  It  is  not 
therefore  a  matter  of  conjecture  that 
the  Soviets  are  engaged  in  a  massive 
covert  high-technology  acquisitions 
plan  in  these  United  States.  Their  ac- 
tivity on  the  west  coast  is  intensive. 

For  this  reason,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  prudence  for  the  President  to  close 


down  the  Soviet  consulate  in  San 
FYancisco.  There  are  precedents  for 
the  expulsion  of  Soviet  diplomats  en- 
gaged in  espionage  activity.  Mr. 
Barron  has  prepared  a  list  of  Soviet 
diplomats  expelled  from  around  the 
world  from  1974  to  1983. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barron  and  published  in  his  most 
recent  book  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Diplomats  Expelled 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  those  named 
in  this  list  are  officers  of  the  KGB. 

Abramov,  Mikhail  Nikolaevlch:  Canada, 
March  1982. 

Aleksandrov.  Leonid  Nikolaevlch:  Switzer- 
land. February  1981. 

Aleksanyan,  Eduard  Ivanovich  (GRU): 
Canada.  January  1980. 

Alekseyev,  Vladimir  Illch:  USA.  February 
1977 

Andreyev,  Anatoli  Vltorovich:  USA.  Janu- 
ary 1975. 

Andrusov,  Eduard  Valentinovlch:  Sudan, 
May  1977. 

Averin.  Yuri  Dmltrevlch  (GRU):  Sweden, 
December  1982. 

Babayants,  Yuri  Arkhamovlch  (GRU): 
Portugal.  January  1982. 

Barabanov.  Leonid  Andreevlch  (GRU): 
Switzerland,  August  1982. 

Baratov.  Nikolai  Andreevlch:  North 
Yemen.  August  1977. 

Bardeyev.  Igor  Aleksandrovich  (GRU): 
Canada,  January  1980. 

Bashmashnlkov,  Yevgenni  Ivanovich: 
West  Germany.  June  1979. 

Baykov,  Vladilen  Vasilevlch:  Pakistan, 
July  1981. 

Besedln.  Timor  Anatolevlch:  Norway, 
April  1981. 

Bibikov.  Valerl  Ivanovich:  Italy,  December 
1982. 

Bogomolov,  Yevgenni  Vasilevlch:  Switzer- 
land. September  1976. 

Bondarev.  Aleksandr  Aleksandrovich: 
Singapore.  February  1976. 

Borlshpolets.  Vadim  Anatolevich:  Canada, 
February  1978. 

Bryantsev.  Igor  Nikolaevlch:  West  Germa- 
ny, March  1977. 

Burmlstrov.  (jennadi  Makarovlch:  Nether- 
lands. April  1976. 

Bychkov.  Anatoli  Yefimovih:  Ghana, 
August  1978. 

Bychkov.  Yuri  Ivanovich:  Spain.  March 
1981. 

Charchyan.  Eduard  Babkenovlch:  USA, 
June  1975. 

Chelyag.  Ivan  Mikhailovlch  (GRU):  Italy, 
December  1982. 

Chernov,  Vladimir  Aleksandrovich:  UK, 
January  1983. 

Chernyayev,  Rudolf  Petrovlch:  USA,  May 
1978. 

Chernyayev.  Sergei  Viktorovich  (GRU): 
Netherlands.  March  1978. 

Chernysh,  Yuri  Stepanovlch:  Costa  Rica, 
August  1979. 

Chistyakov,  Aleksei  Pedorovlch:  Egypt, 
September  1981. 

Churanov.  Oleg  Viktorovich:  Spain.  Feb- 
ruary 1980. 

Dementyev,  Aleksandr  Vladimlrovlch: 
Norway.  January  1977. 
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Dmltrlev.  Igor  Ivanovlch:  Malaysia,  June 
1976. 

Dokudovsky.    Oleg    Dmitrevlch    (ORU): 
Norway.  February  1982. 

Druzhlnln.  Vadlm:  Bangladesh.  June  1976. 

Dubas.  Oleg  Konstantinovlch  (ORU):  Por- 
tugal. March  1982. 

Dzhashl,  Enrlko  Avksentyevlch:  USA,  July 
1977. 

Enger.  Valdlk  Aleksandrovlch:  USA.  May 
1978. 

Pedorin,  VaslU  Nlkolaevlch:  Spain,  April 
1982. 

Pllippov.      Boris      Anatolevlch      (GRU): 
Prance.  June  1978. 

Flnenko.  Aleksandr  Pavlovlch  (ORU):  In- 
donesia, February  1982. 

Pomenko.     Valentin     Petrovlch     (ORU): 
Ghana.  January  1974. 

Prolov.    Vyacheslav    Ivanovich:    Prance, 
February  1980. 

Gadzhiyev.    Abdulkhalik    Magomedovich: 
USA,  June  1975. 

Geyvandov.      Konstantin     Yervendovich: 
Canada.  January  1974. 

Oolovanov.  Vladimir  Vladimirovich:  Iran, 
July  1980. 

Golovatenko.     Yuri     Vasilevich:     Spain, 
March  1981. 

Gordeyev.  Vladimir  A.:   Portugal.   March 
1982. 

Gromov.  Sergi.  Zakharovich:  Norway.  Jan- 
uary 1977. 

Isayev.   Yuri   Nikolaevich   (GRU):   Spain. 
April  1978. 

Ivanov.     Yevgermi     Pedorovich:     Prance, 
March  1976. 

Ivashkevich.       Gennadi       Vladimirovich: 
Canada,  February  1978. 

Kabanov.  Boris  Nikolaevich:  Iran,  Septem- 
ber 1977. 

Kanavsky.  Vadim  Ivanovich  (GRU):  India, 
December  1974. 

Kapitonov.  Konstantin:  Egypt.  September 
1981. 

Karlein.  Vadim  Vasilevich  (GRU):  West 
Germany.  May  1976. 

Karpov.  Yevgermi  Petrovich:  USA,  Febru- 
ary 1977. 

Kedrov,    Viktor    Nikolaevich:    Derunark. 
August  1975. 

Khamidulin,  Zavdat   Lutfulovich:   Malay- 
sia, July  1981. 

Khlystov.  Vladimir  Timofeevich:  Nether- 
lands. April  1976. 

Khvostantsev.   Lev   Origorevich:   Canada, 
February  1977. 

Kinyapin.  Andrei  Leonidovich:  Italy.  May 
1980. 

Kisayev,  Yuri:  Equatorial  Guinea.  Febru- 
ary 1981. 

Kiselev,    Anatoli    Aleksandrovich   (GRU): 
Netherlands.  August  1975. 

Klimanov.       Yevgenni       Aleksandrovich: 
Norway.  January  1977. 

Koblov,        Yevgermi        Konstantinovlch: 
Canada,  February  1978. 

Kolosov.   A.   A.   (GRU):   China,   January 
1974. 

Konyayev.    Vladimir    Vasilevich    (GRU): 
Portugal,  August  1980. 

Komiyenko.   Anatoli   Pedorovich   (GRU): 
Bangladesh,  May  1976. 

Kovalev.     Aleksei     Gavrilovich     (GRU): 
Canada,  December  1974. 

Kovalev.    Nikolai    Origorevich:     Nigeria, 
March  1981. 

Krasilnikov.     Anatoli     Ivanovich:     Spain, 
February  1980. 
Krysin,    Andrei    Vladimirovich:    Canada. 

February  1978. 
Kukhar.    Aleksandr    Alanaseevlch:    USA. 

October  1979. 
Kulagin,   Aleksandr  S.  (ORU):  Portugal, 

August  1980. 


Kulemekov.    Vladimir    Yanovlch    (ORU): 
Prance.  November  1981. 

Kulik.     Vladimir     Yevgenevlch     (GRU): 
Prance.  October  1979. 

Kuznetsov,      Anatoli      Vasilevich:      Italy. 
August  1981. 

Larkln.    Anatoli    Alekseevlch:    Singapore. 
February  1982. 

Lazarev.  Vladimir  Vladimirovich:  Bangla- 
desh. August  1981. 

Lazln.    Viktor    Nikolaevich:    UK.    August 
1981. 

Leonov.    Vadim    Vasilevich:    Netherlands. 
April  1981. 

Leonov.  Yuri  Petrovlch  (GRU):  USA.  Sep- 
tember 1981. 

Lesiovsky.  Viktor  Mechislavovlch:  Spain. 
June  1977. 

Lezin.  Oleg  Sergeevlch:  Switzerland.  April 
1975. 

Lllenurm.  Petr  Rudolfovich:  Canada.  Feb- 
ruary 1978. 

Lisin,  Yuri  Viktorovich:  USA.  November 
1977. 

Liyepa,  Albert  Andreevich:  Sweden.  April 
1982. 

Lobanov.    Vladislav    Sergeevich:    Sudan. 
May  1977. 

Lopukhov.   Roman   Mikhailovich   (GRU): 
Netherlands.  March  1978. 

Lovehikov.     Vasili     Dmitrevich     (GRU): 
Switzerland.  April  1979. 

Lugovoy.    Vladimir    Vasilyevich    (GRU): 
Switzerland.  February  1983. 

Lyko.  Anatoli  Alekseevlch  (GRU):  Malay- 
sia. May  1975. 

Machekhin.  Aleksandr  Yegorovich:  Japan, 
May  1976. 

Marakhovsky.  Uri  Nikolaevich:  USA.  Oc- 
tober 1981. 

Marchenko.    Vladimir    Ivanovich:    China, 
January  1974. 

Marchenko,  Yuri  Pedorovich:  Egypt.  Jan- 
uary 1981. 

Markelov.    Aleksandr    Pavlovich:     India. 
August  1980. 

Matveyev.    Albert    Alekseevlch:    Portugal. 
August  1980. 

Merkulov.  Vladimir  Dmitrevich:  Denmark. 
October  1981. 

Mikhalin,         Anatoli         Aleksandrovich: 
Canada.  February  1978. 

Minkov.  Yuri  (GRU):  Egypt.  July  1976. 

Mironenko.  Sergei   Vladimirovich:  Singa- 
pore. February  1982. 

Mironenko.  Yevgenni  Sergeevich:  Norway. 
April  1981. 

Mizin.  Viktor,  Vladimirovich:  India.  March 
1976. 

Mordovets,  Aleksandr  Loenidovich:  Costa 
Rica.  August  1979. 

Morozov,  Mikhail  M.:   Portugal.  January 
1982. 

Motorov,     Yevgenni     Leonidovich:     Den- 
mark. February  1983. 

Muemer,  Igor  Ivanovich:  Switzerland.  Oc- 
tober 1974. 

Mushchinin.    Sergei    Yefimovich:    Brazil. 
January  1975. 

Muzykin.  Ivan  Ivanovich:  Liberia.  March 
1981. 

Myagkov.  Grigori  Petrovich:  Switzerland. 
June  1978. 

Nesytykh.  Vladislav  Leonidovich:  Liberia. 
June  1981. 

Nikiforov,  Oleg  Nikolaevich:  West  Germa- 
ny. June  1979. 
Nilov.  Viktor  Prokopevich:  Ghana.  August 

1978. 

Oblnin.  Vyacheslav  Aleksandrovich:  Por- 
tugal. March  1982. 
Oshkaderov.  Vladimir  Ivanovich:  Canada. 

February  1978. 
Osipov.    Aleksei    Nikolaevich:    Denmark. 

August  1975. 


Panchenko.  Aleksei  Yakovlevich:  Iran.  Oc- 
tober 1981. 

Pashukov.  Aleksandr  Alekseevlch  (GRU): 
Deiunark.  October  1977. 

Penkov.    Viktor    Aleksandrovich    (GRU): 
Prance.  July  1978. 

Pereversev,  Yuri  V.  (GRU):  Egypt.  April 
1979. 

Petrakov,  Igor  V.:  Egypt.  September  1981. 

Petrosyan,    Petros    Artachesovich:    USA, 
June  1975. 

Petrov.  Georgi  Georgevich:  Norway.  April 
1981. 

Petrov.    Valentin    Mikhailovich:    Liberia. 
March  1981. 

Pivovarov.  Yuri  Sergeevich:  Spain.  March 
1977. 

Pokrovsky,    Sergei    Georgevich:    Switzer- 
land. March  1982. 

Poleshchuk.    Anatoli    Ivanovich    (GRU): 
Netherlands.  March  1978. 

Polomarchuk.        Valeri        Vladimirovich: 
Sudan.  May  1977. 

Polyakov.    Vladimir    Profirevich;    Egypt. 
September  1981. 

•Poperechny.  Vladimir  Ivanovich:  Liberia. 
April  1979. 

Popov.  Yuri  Pavlovich  (GRU):  Spain.  May 
1978. 

Printsipalov,        Aleksandr        Kirillovich: 
Norway.  January  1977. 

Reztsov.  Oleg  Dmitrevich;  Canada.  Febru- 
ary 1978. 

Romanov.  Vladislav  Petrovich:  Malaysia. 
July  1981. 

Rostovsky.    Grigori    Origorevich    (GRU): 
Prance.  March  1976. 

Rybachenko.  Vladimir  Ivanovich  (GRU); 
Prance.  February  1977. 

Samoylenko.       Nikolai       Aleksandrovich 
(GRU):  Dermiark,  June  1977. 

Semenov,  Yuri  A.:  China.  January  1974. 

Semenychev.  Yuri  Konstantinovlch:  Por- 
tugal. August  1980. 

Sepelev.      Yuri      Fedeevich:      Yogoslavia. 
March  1976. 

Shamirov.  Elman  Ibragim-Ogli:  Iran,  April 
1978. 

Sharov.     Anatoli     Vasilevich:     Denmark, 
August  1975. 

Shebanov.  Yuri   Konstantinovlch:   Egypt. 
September  1981. 

Shelenkov.    Aleksandr    Ivanovich:    Egypt, 
October  1978. 

Shelepin,    Vladimir    Leonidovich:    Egypt. 
October  1980. 

Shepelev.  Viktor  Pavlovich  (GRU):  West 
Germany.  July  1981. 

Shiroky.  Petr  Ivanovich  (GRU):  Sweden. 
December  1982. 

Shitov.  Vasili  Ivanovich  (GRU):  USA.  Feb- 
ruary 1982. 

»    Smimov.  Igor  Petrovich  (GRU):  Switzer- 
land. February  1981. 

Smimov.      Valeri      Nikolaevich      (GRU): 
Canada.  July  1977. 

Sofinsky.  Vsevolod  Nikolaevich:  New  Zea- 
land. January  1980. 

Sokolov.     Valdimir     Ivanovich     (GRU): 
Canada.  January  1980. 

Solomonov.  Yuri  Aleksandrovich  (GRU): 
Prance.  June  1982. 

Solovyev,  Mikhail  Matveevich:  Prance.  Oc- 
tober 1976. 

Stankevich.    Nikolai    Vasilevich    (GRU): 
Denmark.  October  1977. 

Stepanov.   Gennadi    Ivanovich:   Malaysia, 
July  1981. 

Stepanov.    Svyatoslav    Alekseevlch:    USA, 
September  1976. 

Stolbunov.  Vyacheslav  Ivanovich  (GRU): 
Switzerland.  March  1982. 
Suchkov,    Vitali    Ivanovich:    Spain.    May 

1981. 


Suntsov.    Vladimir    Germadevich:    Egypt. 
January  1981. 

Suvorov,   Vladimir   Leonidovich:    Canada. 
February  1978. 

Sveshnlkov,    Germadi    Vasilevich    (GRU): 
Spain.  June  1977. 
Syzdykov.  Ased:  Egypt,  September  1981. 
Talanov.    Nikolai    Mikhailovich:    Canada. 
February  1978. 

Telezhnikov.    Viktor   Andreevich:    Egypt. 
April  1976. 

Tertishnlkov.     Vladimir    Lukich:    Spain, 
April  1982. 

Tlmoshek.        Vladimir        Vladimirovich: 
Mexico,  May  1976. 

•Timoshkin.  Mikhail  Yevgermevlch:  Libe- 
ria. April  1979. 

Titov.  Geimadi  Pedorovich:  Norway.  Feb- 
ruary 1977. 

Titov.   Sergei   Nikolaevich:    India.   March 
1976. 

Travkov,    Germadi    Yakovlevich    (GRU): 
Prance,  February  1980. 

•Trekhlebov,    Igor    Gavrilovich:    Liberia, 
AprU  1979. 

Troflmov,         Vitali         Konstantinovlch: 
Canada.  February  1980. 
Trushenko,  Yuri:  Egypt,  January  1981. 
Tyurenkov.  Aleksandr  Ivanovich:  Switzer- 
land. March  1981. 

Vartanyan.     Igor     Paruirovich:     Canada. 
February  1978. 

Vasilyev,   Vladimir   Mikhailovich   (GRU): 
Canada.  December  1976. 

Veber.  Voldemar  Pavlovich:  Canada.  Feb- 
ruary 1978. 

Vlasov,  Valeri  Pavlovich:  Egypt,  Septem- 
ber 1981. 

Vopelovsky,     Yevgermi     Konstantinovlch 
(GRU):  Norway.  February  1982. 

Vyatkln.  Sergei  Lazarevich:  West  Germa- 
ny, October  1975. 

Yadroshnikov.        Lev        Konstantinovlch 
(GRU):  Egypt.  August  1976. 

Yefremenkov.      Vladimir      Illch:      Spain, 
March  1981. 

Yefremov.     Albert     Dmitrevich     (GRU): 
Ghana,  September  1978. 

Yegrov.  Sergei  Petrovich  (GRU):  Indone- 
sia. February  1982. 

Yemelianov.  Igor  Konstantinovlch:  Swit- 
zerland, January  1983. 

Yermakov,    Oleg    Vyacheslavovich:    Den- 
mark, September  1975. 

Zadneprovsky.  Vadim  Pedorovich  (GRU): 
UK.  February  1982. 

Zarkich,  Yuri  Origorevich:  India.  March 
1976. 

Zashchirlnsky,  Igor  Ivanovich:  Norway, 
January  1977. 

Zazulin,  Anatoli  Gerasimovich:  Italy.  Jan- 
uary 1981. 

Zinyakln.  Vladimir  Petrovich:  USA,  May 
1978. 

Zolotukhln.  Aleksei  Nikiforovich:  Bangla- 
desh. August  1981. 

Zotin.  Yevgenni  Georgevich  (GRU): 
Norway.  January  1977. 

Zotov.  Anatoli  Pavlovich  (GRU):  UK.  De- 
cember 1982. 

Zuyenko.  Oleg  Sergeevich:  Iran,  January 
1983. 

•Although  not  identified  as  KGB.  Poperechny. 
Timoshkin  and  Trekhlebov  were  involved,  probably 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Department  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU.  in  organizing 
anti-government  demonstrations. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  Currently  the 
Soviet  Union  has  three  times  as  many 
nationals  working  in  their  Embassy 
and  consulates  in  the  United  States  as 
we  have  in  our  Embassy  in  the  Soviet 


Union.  Recent  testimony  by  high-level 
members  of  the  Soviet  KGB  indicates 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Soviets 
accredited  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  are 
doing  intelligence  gathering  work  for 
the  KGB.  It  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  abet 
them  in  their  efforts  by  allowing  such 
a  large  staff  of  Soviet  officials  to  oper- 
ate in  this  country.  This  is  especially 
true  when  one  considers  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  sharply  restricted  our  staff  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tors Stennis,  Moynihan,  Randolph, 
and  Lautenberg  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tfUcky. 

The  amendment  (No.  2197)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
lineup  that  we  have  given  the  next 
scheduled  amendment  is  the  DeCon- 
cini  amendment.  I  do  not  see  Senator 
DeConcini  here  in  the  Chamber.  The 
next  amendments  after  that  were  the 
Kassebaum  amendments. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  wish  to  interrupt  the  order  of 
sequence  of  events  that  we  have  lined 
up? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  possible  I  will 
only  require  about  3  minutes  at  the 
most. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Just  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  submit  an 
amendment  with  the  thought  to  with- 
draw it.  according  to  our  understand- 
ing of  this  morning,  if  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  not  mind. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  graciously  said  3 
minutes  would  not  disrupt  her  sched- 
ule sufficiently,  so  we  are  happy  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

AMENDBCENT  NO.  2198 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han) proposes  amendment  numbered  2198. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  The  United  States  shall  maintain 
no  embassy  in  Israel  that  is  not  located  in 
the  City  of  Jerusalem." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  address,  and  to  propose  a 
remedy  for,  a  longstanding  diplomatic 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  Prom  the  time  of  Israel's 
founding  35  years  ago,  eight  successive 
American  administrations  have  need- 
lessly offended  a  series  of  Israeli  Gov- 


ernments by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  so  doing  we  have  given,  and  con- 
tinue to  give,  unintended  succor  and 
encouragement  to  those  enemies  of 
Israel  who  hope  one  day  to  be  able  to 
divide  the  United  States  from  Israel, 
the  only  Democractic  State  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  as  long  as  Israel's 
most  important  friend  in  the  world  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  that  Israel's  cap- 
ital city  is  its  own— to  the  extent  of  re- 
fusing even  to  permit  our  Ambassador 
to  Israel  to  set  foot  in  parts  of  that 
capital  city— we  lend  credibility  and 
dangerous  strength  to  the  lie  that 
Israel  is  somehow  a  misbegotten  or  il- 
legitimate State.  The  United  States 
therefore  fosters  intransigence  and  ob- 
structionism, of  even  its  own  diplomat- 
ic initiatives  in  the  continuing  search 
for  a  broad  settlement  and  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Accordingly,  in  hopes  of  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
Israel  and  America,  and  also  in  pursuit 
of  the  broad  peace  in  the  region  that 
is  rendered  more  likely  as  both  Israel 
and  its  adversaries  are  reminded  of  the 
strength  of  those  bonds,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  an  amendment  that  would  ef- 
fectively require  the  President  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  recognizes 
Jerusalem  as  the  capital  city  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

As  movement  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Israel  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jeru- 
salem would  be  the  first  and  most  sig- 
nificant manifestation  of  such  a 
policy,  that,  in  its  particulars,  is  what 
the  amendment  stipulates. 

Before  discussing  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences the  current  American  policy 
has  had  on  American  initiatives  in  the 
Middle  East  a  word  about  the  history 
of  Jerusalem  would  be  in  order. 

For  more  than  3  millenia,  ever  since 
King  David  declared  it  the  capital  of 
his  Jewish  Kingdom  and  bought  the 
land  on  which  his  son  Solomon  would 
build  his  temple,  Jerusalem  has  been 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  focal  point 
of  Jewish  history.  Yet  Jerusalem's  sig- 
nificance to  the  Jew  goes  back  even 
further,  for  Jewish  tradition  states 
that  Solomon's  Temple  was  built  on 
the  very  spot  where  Abraham  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  and 
where  Jacob,  the  third  of  the  Patri- 
archs, dreamt  of  a  ladder  connecting 
Heaven  and  Earth. 

When  the  Babylonian  armies  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem  in  the  year  586  BC 
the  exiled  Jews  sat  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  and  swore— 

If  I  forget  thee  O  Jerusalem  may  my  right 
hand  forget  its  cuiming— may  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I  do  not 
recall  Jerusalem  above  my  greatest  joy. 

For  2,600  years  Jerusalem  has  not 
been  forgotten.  The  devout  Jew  prays 
six  times  a  day— thrice  in  his  daily 
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prayers  and  thrice  in  the  jrace  after 
meals— for  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  No 
Jewish  religious  ceremony  Is  complete 
without  mention  of  the  Holy  City. 
And  twice  a  year,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Passover  Seder  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  services,  all  assembled 
repeat  one  of  mankind's  shortest  and 
oldest  prayers  "Next  year  in  Jerusa- 
lem." 

Not  only  is  Jerusalem  central  to 
Jewish  prayer  and  religous  practice 
but  Jews  throughout  the  centuries 
have  risked  their  very  lives  to  be  able 
to  live  in.  or  at  least  visit,  their  Holy 
City.  Conquering  armies  came  and 
went— Roman,  Byzantine,  Arab,  Cru- 
saders, Mongol  and  Turk— but  the 
Jewish  community,  despite  deprava- 
tion and  persecution,  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem. Indeed,  the  first  authorita- 
tive Turkish  census  of  the  city,  in 
1844.  discovered  that  7,120  of  the  Jeru- 
salem's 12,510  inhabitants  were 
Jewish— and  this  before  there  was  a 
"west"  or  "new"  Jerusalem.  Thus  even 
the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  had  a  Jewish 
majority  well  over  a  century  ago! 

With  the  establishment  by  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Jewish  State 
that  became  Israel,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  old  Palestinian  Mandate  in 
1947.  Israelis  naturally  came  to  regard 
the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
proper  location  of  their  modem  politi- 
cal capital. 

Yet.  in  the  interest  of  waging  peace 
with  its  neighbors  in  the  region,  and  in 
order  that  the  violence  that,  at  that 
time,  was  already  endangering  the 
physical  integrity  of  the  treasured  city 
and  its  holy  sites.  Israel  reluctantly 
agreed  in  1947  to  comply  with  the  U.N. 
partition  plan  that  would  have  kept 
Jerusalem  apart  from  Israel,  as  an 
international  city. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly  on  November  29,  1947, 
Great  Britain's  Mandate,  originally 
awarded  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
would  terminate  in  mid- 1948.  Palestine 
was  to  be  divided  into  an  Arab  State 
and  a  Jewish  State  delineated  by 
boundaries  noted  in  the  resolution. 
The  two  States  would  be  joined  in  an 
economic  union.  And  Jerusalem  would 
be  an  international  city  under  U.N. 
protection,  despite  its  Jewish  majority. 

The  Jewish  agency,  the  Zionist 
agency  which  had  organized  much  of 
the  Jewish  emigration  into  Palestine 
up  to  that  point,  and  which  was  gener- 
ally recognized  internationally  as  the 
authority  entitled  to  speak  for  the 
Jewish  community  in  Palestine,  ac- 
cepted the  plan  so  laboriously  worked 
out  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.  in  November 
1974  by  U.N.  mediators. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs,  however,  re- 
jected it.  Consequently,  on  May  14, 
1948,  when  the  Palestinian  Mandate 
was  terminated  and  Israel  simulta- 
neously declared  its  independence,  five 
Arab  countries  invaded  it  with  the  ex- 


press purpose  of  liquidating  the  newly- 
created  Jewish  State. 

The  intentions  of  the  Arab  invaders 
had  been  made  clear  by  King  Abdul- 
lah of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Trans-Jordan,  the  existing  country  to 
the  east  of  both  Israel  and  the  envi- 
sioned Arab  State  that  was  to  be  cre- 
ated in  part  of  the  Palestine  Mandate. 
On  April  22,  1948,  noting  Britain's  in- 
tention to  depart  the  following  month, 
he  called  on- 
All  Arab  countries  to  Join  my  armies  in  a 
movement  to  Palestine  to  return  the  Arab 
character  of  that  country  when  the  British 
end  their  Mandatory  rule  on  15  May. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  that  subse- 
quently broke  out,  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  British  Mandate,  Trans- 
Jordan  seized  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  Jerusalem.  Egypt  occupied  the 
Gaza  strip. 

At  the  same  time,  Israeli  forces  also 
moved  beyond  the  territories  that  had 
been  earmarked  in  the  U.N.  partition 
plan.  In  order  to  protect  the  small 
Jewish  community  of  Jerusalem  in 
this  war  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  the 
Israeli  Armed  Forces  moved  into  the 
western  sectors  of  the  city.  On  August 
2,  1948,  the  Israeli  Provisional  Govern- 
ment declared  western  Jerusalem  to  be 
Israeli-occupied  territory. 

The  lines  so  carefully  drawTi  by  the 
U.N.  mediators  were  replaced  by  lines 
drawn  in  fierce  and  pitched  battle. 
The  Israel  that  emerged  from  the  9- 
month-long  war  was  different— and 
larger— than  the  one  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors had  set  out  to  destroy.  Yet 
though  Israel  was  not  destroyed,  Jeru- 
salem was  divided.  Much  like  Berlin 
was  soon  to  become,  Jerusalem  was  a 
city  split  by  barbed  wire,  mine  fields, 
and  cinderblock  walls  patrolled  by  hos- 
tile armies  within  yards  of  each 
other— while  citizens  on  both  sides 
tried  to  go  about  their  daily  business. 

On  April  3,  1949,  Israel  and  Trans- 
Jordan  signed  an  armistice  agreement 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  cease- 
fire thereby  agreed  would  not  preju- 
dice any  of  either  parties'  clainas  or 
rights.  It  seem  to  hold  open  the  possi- 
bility that  the  matter  of  Jerusalem's 
status  would  be  settled  by  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

Article  11(2)  of  that  agreement  said: 

No  provision  *  •  •  shall  in  any  way  preju- 
dice the  rights,  claims,  and  positions  of 
either  Party  hereto  in  the  ultimate  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  question,  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  being  dictated 
exclusively  by  military  considerations. 

Three  weeks  later,  however,  on  April 
24.  1950.  Jordan  formally  annexed  east 
Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank,  the 
name  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom 
having  already  been  changed  from 
Trans-Jordan  to  reflect  the  forced 
merger  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Pales- 
tine with  the  kingdom. 

Five.  ten.  and  then  fifteen  years 
went  by  during  which  Israel's  neigh- 


bors, and  Jordan  most  importantly,  re- 
fused to  negotiate  a  settlement  in 
which  the  status  of  Jerusalem  and 
access  to  the  holy  sites  of  the  world's 
three  great  monotheistic  religious 
could  be  agreed.  Absent  such  an  agree- 
ment, and  because  of  the  war 
launched  by  King  Abdullah  and  his 
allies,  Jertisalem's  status  as  an  inde- 
pendent, united,  and  internationalized 
city  soon  became  a  wish  of  the  past. 

Israel,  meanwhile,  had  established 
its  capital  in  Jerusalem.  The  Knesset. 
Israel's  democratically  elected  Parlia- 
ment, first  convened  in  Jerusalem,  in 
the  western  sector,  on  February  15. 
1949.  Government  ministries  were  lo- 
cated there. 

Jerusalem  had  already  begun  to 
assume  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  capital  of  Israel.  This  should  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise.  On  December 
13,  1949,  David  Ben  Gurion,  Israel's 
first  Prime  Minister  had  said: 

The  State  of  Israel  has  had  in  the  past, 
and  will  have  in  the  future,  only  one  capital, 
and  as  we  believe,  till  the  end  of  time. 

Oil  J-ine  5.  1967.  Israel  faced  re- 
newec  aggression  from  Egypt  and 
Syria,  both  then  close  friends  of.  and 
dependent  upon,  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
hostilities  commenced,  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol  sent  a  message  to 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  promising 
that,  if  Jordan  refrained  from  enter- 
ing the  war,  Israel  would  not  take 
action  against  it.  Jordan,  however,  at- 
tacked Israel  that  same  day.  Within 
the  week,  Israeli  forces  had  captured 
all  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  other  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Jordan  River. 

The  City  of  David  was  once  again 
united,  and  has  been  since  1967.  An- 
other 5  and  10  and  15  years  have 
passed  in  which  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  Jordan,  again,  has  evinced  no 
desire— nor  provided  even  evidence 
that  it  envisions  a  time  when  it  might 
desire— to  negotiate  a  broad  settle- 
ment with  Israel.  Israelis  have  begun, 
reluctantly,  to  learn  to  live  without 
the  cooperation  of  Jordan.  And  they 
have  learned  to  live  with  an  undivided 
Jerusalem  as  their  capital. 

Under  Israeli  rule  Jerusalem  has 
flourished  as  it  did  not  under  Jordani- 
an suzerainty.  Today  Jerusalem  stands 
as  a  model  of  successful  urban  man- 
agement. It  provides  a  glimpse  of  the 
harmony  and  prosperity  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  East  might  resemble,  were 
its  people  able  to  live  and  work  in 
peace.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  Jerusalem  has  been  blessed 
with  an  extraordinary  mayor  in  Teddy 
Kolleck.  Since  becoming  mayor  in 
1965,  Teddy  Kolleck  has  played  a 
unique  role  in  sustaining  cooperation 
and  pluralism  in  Jerusalem  despite  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  political  ob- 
stacles posed  by  Jerusalem's  mosaic  of 
religions  and  peoples,  in  which  300.000 
persons  are  Jews.  100,000  are  Muslims 
and  15.000  are  Christians. 


Since  1967.  Jerusalem— east  and  west 
now  reunited— has  gradually  and  inex- 
orably taken  on  more  and  more  the 
appearance  and  function  of  Israel's 
capital,  even  while  protecting  the  reli- 
gious and  archltectual  integrity  of  the 
holy  sites  of  the  non-Jewish  religions, 
and  the  civil  liberties  of  non-Jews. 

In  formal  acknowledgement  and  as- 
sertion of  Jerusalem's  status  as  Israel's 
capital,  the  Knesset  on  July  30.  1980. 
passed  the  "Basic  Law:  Jerusalem, 
Capital  of  Israel"  which  formalized  in 
Israeli  law  what  has  always  been  true 
in  Jerusalem  Is  the  capital  of  Israel. 

I  would  emphasize  that  Israel's 
claim  to  JerusaJem  as  its  capital  has 
not  been  at  the  expense  of  the  reli- 
gious rights  of  access  on  the  part  of 
other  religions.  The  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  religious  meaning  of  Jerusalem  to 
Christians  and  Muslims.  And  their  re- 
ligious prerogatives  have  been  scrupu- 
lously observed  under  the  terms  of  the 
June  27,  1967.  "Protection  of  Holy 
Places  Law".  But  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  claims  to  Jerusalem  of 
Islam  and  Christianity  are  qualitative- 
ly different  from  those  of  Judaism. 
This  difference  was  defined  with  in- 
sight and  precision  in  an  editorial  in 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  on  June 
25,  1967,  shortly  after  the  Six  Day 
War  that  led  to  Israel  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  of  the  city: 

To  Christians  and  Moslems,  Jerusalem  is  a 
place  where  supremely  Important  things 
happened  long  ago.  To  them,  therefore,  it  is 
an  object  of  pilgrimage.  To  Jews,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  living  centre  of  their 
faith,  or,  if  they  have  no  faith,  of  their  iden- 
tity as  a  people.  To  them,  it  is  a  place  to  be 
possessed,  today  and  forever. 

There  is  no  essential  incompatibility  be- 
tween these  differing  needs.  Jewish  political 
possession  of  Jerusalem  and  absolute  free- 
dom of  access  to  it  by  Christians  and  Mos- 
lems—these have  always  been  twin  declared 
principles  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Jerusalem,  in  short.  Is  the  capital 
city  of  Israel.  This  Is  a  fact.  Though 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  ac- 
knowledge it,  this  is  a  fact  acknowl- 
edged by  standard  American  reference 
books. 

If  one  turns  to  page  519  of  the  1980 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, and  the  entry  there  entitled 
"Israel,"  one  reads  the  simple  state- 
ment of  fact:  "Capital:  Jerusalem." 

In  the  1981  edition  of  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  the  section  on  Je- 
rusalem begins  with  these  two  sen- 
tences: 

Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city  of  Jews,  Chris- 
tians and  Muslims.  It  is  the  capital  of  Israel. 

More  completely  accurate  is  the 
fifth  edition,  published  in  1981,  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  handbook, 
"The  Middle  East."  Its  capsule  siun- 
mary  of  "Key  Facts  on  Israel"  in- 
cludes the  following: 

Capital:  Jerusalem;  Tel  Aviv  is  the  diplo- 
matic capital  recognized  by  the  United 
States. 


For  it  Is  currently  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  treat  Jerusalem  as  if 
it  were  a  geographical  and  political 
entity  altogether  apart  from  Israel. 
We  maintain  our  Embassy  to  Israel  in 
Tel  Aviv.  In  Jerusalem  there  is  an 
American  Consulate  General  which  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  part  of  our  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  Israel;  the  Consul 
General,  in  an  arrangement  unique  in 
the  operation  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service,  formally  reports  directly  to 
the  State  Department  in  Washington. 

Furthermore,  in  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment documents  of  numerous 
kinds,  Jerusalem  is  treated  as  an 
entity  apart  from  Israel.  A  young 
person  wanting  to  take  the  examina- 
tion to  enter  the  Foreign  Service  will 
discover  in  the  application  materials 
that  he  or  she  ceui  do  so  at  a  test  site 
in  Tel  Aviv  for  Americans  who  happen 
to  be  in  Israel  on  the  test  date— or  at 
another  one,  in  another  place  not  in 
Israel  called  Jerusalem. 

In  the  State  Department's  desk-top 
telephone  directory,  under  the  section 
heading  "Foreign  Service  Post  Direc- 
tory," one  finds  the  "post"  Tel  Aviv 
listed  next  to  "country"  Jertisalem. 

The  publication  "Key  Officers  of 
Foreign  Service  Posts;  Guide  for  Busi- 
ness Representatives,"  dated  January 
1983,  lists  countries  alphabetically, 
under  each  of  which  In  subscript  is 
enumerated  the  various  diplomatic 
posts  the  U.S.  Government  maintains 
In  that  country.  There  is  Iraq,  with 
one  post  In  Baghdad,  followed  by  Ire- 
land with  the  one  post  at  Dublin. 

Then  comes  Israel,  with  one  diplo- 
matic office  listed;  its  address  is  in  Tel 
Aviv. 

This  is  followed  by  Itsdy.  with  sever- 
al subllstlngs:  the  Embassy  In  Rome, 
Consulates  General  In  Genoa.  Milan. 
Naples.  Palermo.  Florence,  and  Tri- 
este, as  well  as  two  other  American  of- 
fices In  Rome  and  Milan.  These  Bxe 
followed.  In  order,  by  Ivory  Coast  and 
Jamaica,  each  mission  with  one  post, 
and  by  Japan,  with  Its  seven  different 
offices. 

Then,  curiously,  there  is  listed  the 
American  mission,  a  Consulate  Gener- 
al, in  a  place  called  Jerusalem.  Then 
come  Jordan  and  Kenya. 

More  significantly.  American  offi- 
cials on  diplomatic  missions  to  the 
Government  of  Israel  are  not  permit- 
ted to  meet  with  their  Israeli  Interloc- 
utors if  the  Israeli  officials'  offices 
happen  to  be  located  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  As 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  3  noted, 
this  practice  has  recently  led  to  the 
disruption  of  important  bilateral  nego- 
tiations. 

On  June  2,  Deputy  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Mark  Richards  canceled  a 
scheduled,  long-planned  meeting  with 
Israel's  Attorney  General.  Yitzhak 
Zamir,  when  he  learned  that  the  Jus- 
tice Ministry  is  located  in  the  eastern 
section  of  Jerusalem.  The  meeting,  ac- 


cording to  the  Times  account,  had 
been  arranged  "to  discuss  the  possibili- 
ty of  Israel's  accepting  for  trial  In 
Israel  several  former  Nazis  and  Nazi 
sympathizers  now  living  in  the  United 
States." 

Yet,  because  of  the  American  refusal 
to  treat  Jerusalem  as  Israeli,  the 
United  States  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete these  important  discussions. 

What  is  the  effect  in  the  world  at 
large  of  this  American  practice  of  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  diplomatically 
that  Israel's  capital  city  is  Israel's  cap- 
ital city? 

The  subtle  yet  pernicious  effect  of 
this  policy  is  to  undermine  the  pronal- 
nent  and  vociferous  protestations  of 
friendship  that  American  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  State  Issue  regular- 
ly with  respect  to  Israel.  How  close  a 
friend  can  Israel  be,  after  all— other 
nations  must  wonder— when  the  U.S. 
Govenmient  publishes  maps  that  do 
not  Indicate  east  Jerusalem  to  be  a 
part  of  Israel?  What  kind  of  message 
do  we  sent  to  Israelis,  and  to  Israel's 
hostile  neighbors,  when  we  refuse  to 
send  envoys  to  its  capital? 

Look  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  position  has  permitted  other 
governments  to  dictate  the  appoint- 
ment of  American  officials  to  our  mis- 
sions in  third  countries.  On  Augtist  17 
of  this  year,  the  State  Department 
found  itself  obliged  to  announce  that 
Kuwait  had  refused  to  accept  the 
American  nominee  to  be  Ambassador 
to  that  country,  a  career  foreign  serv- 
ice officer  named  Brandon  H.  Grove, 
Jr.,  because  he  had  previously  served 
in  the  American  Consulate  General  in 
Jerusalem. 

We  have  invited  the  contempt  of 
Kuwait,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
Kuwait  to  treat  American  diplomats 
with  disdain,  by  refusing  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  side  of  Israel's  right  to 
choose  Jerusalem  as  its  national  cap- 
ital. 

The  sending  and  receiving  of  diplo- 
matic envoys  Is  a  demonstration  of  a 
nation's  willingness  to  acknowledge 
another's  existence  and  to  engage  in 
political  and  commercial  Intercourse 
with  It.  Moreover,  It  Is  an  American 
tradition  that  the  quality  of  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  are  reflected 
in  the  quality  of  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation. This  is  widely  understood  In 
the  world. 

As  do  a  number  of  other  countries, 
the  United  States  recalls  its  Ambassa- 
dor to  another  country  as  an  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  with  that  coun- 
try's government.  The  dispatch,  or 
recall,  of  an  ambassador  to  another 
country's  capital  Is  known  in  the  world 
of  International  politics  to  be  a  meas- 
ure of  our  estimation  of  the  legitimacy 
of  that  country's  government. 

Since  the  brutal  murder  in  1979  by 
Afghan  Government  forces  of  Ambas- 
sador Adolph  Dubs,  for  instance,  and 
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In  part  as  a  reflection  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  iUegitimate  Soviet-spon- 
sored government  in  Kabul,  we  have 
maintained  only  a  charge  d'affaires  In 
Afghanistan. 

I  would  cite  four  other  instances  in 
which  the  United  States  has  used  am- 
bassadorial appointments  as  expres- 
sions of  diplomatic  umbrage. 

On  July  18,  1962.  the  very  day  Peru- 
vian military  leaders  staged  a  coup 
d'etat.  President  Kennedy  suspended 
diplomatic  relations  and  recalled  Am- 
bassador James  I.  Loeb  from  Lima. 
Only  in  November  of  that  year,  after 
the  Peruvian  Junta  had  promised  to 
hold  free  elections  the  following 
June— elections  which  were,  in  fact, 
held  freely  on  June  9.  1963— did  Presi- 
dent Keruiedy  appoint  J.  Wesley  Jones 
as  the  American  envoy  to  Lima. 

In  1969,  as  a  sign  of  President 
Nixon's  extreme  displeasure  with  the 
decision  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  North  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent refrained  from  appointing  an  am- 
bassador to  Stockholm  for  11  months. 
Noteworthy  in  this  context  is  that, 
among  the  reasons  cited  by  State  De- 
partment spoltesman  Robert  J. 
McCloskey  at  the  time  for  this  minor 
rupture  was  the  following: 

In  addition  to  the  opening  of  embassies  in 
Hanoi  and  Stockholm,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front— the  political  arm  of  the  Viet- 
cong— has  been  allowed  to  open  an  informa- 
tion office  in  Stockholm.  Sweden  still  has 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Viet- 
nam, but  has  not  sought  to  accredit  an  am- 
bassador to  Saigon  since  1967. 

Sweden,  too.  had  withheld  its  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam  to  show  its 
displeasure  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. 

Since  1975,  successive  American  ad- 
ministrations of  both  parties  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  in  Luanda, 
Angola  by  a  Cuban  expeditionary 
force  by  refusing  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  that  regime. 

Finally,  recall  that  among  the  first 
formal  expressions  of  American  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  evil  regime  of  Adolf 
Hitler  in  Germany  was  to  recall  Am- 
bassador Hugh  R.  Wilson,  in  Novem- 
ber 1938.  following  a  savage  Govern- 
ment-sanctioned attack  on  the 
German  Jewish  community. 

The  world  community  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  a 
traditional  measure  of  the  quality  of 
American  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries is  the  nature  and  quality  of  our 
diplomatic  representation. 

Consequently,  our  refusal  after  35 
years  of  Israeli  independence,  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  Israels  capital  city 
and  seat  of  goverriment.  as  we  have 
done  with  virtually  every  other  estab- 
lished government  in  the  world,  is  nec- 
essarily understood  in  the  world  to  be 
a  sign  of  American  distance  from  the 
Israeli  Government  and  nation. 


I  do  not  believe  we  are  displeased,  as 
a  matter  of  American  national  policy, 
with  either  the  nature  of  the  Israel 
system  of  goveniment  or  with  its  lead- 
ers. Israel  remains  one  of  the  small 
number  of  functioning.  Indeed  thriv- 
ing, democracies  in  the  world  today. 

Yet  by  not  recognizing  Israel's  inher- 
ent right  as  a  sovereign  nation  to 
select  the  site  of  its  own  national  cap- 
ital and  seat  of  government,  the  Amer- 
ican policy  raises  questions  about  the 
traditional  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  help  uphold  Israel's  rights  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation.  It 
therefore  encourages  in  Israel's  en- 
emies the  false  hope  that  the  United 
States  can  be  pressured  and  cajoled 
into  abandoning  Israel.  This  in  turn 
leads  them  to  be  more  intransigent 
than  they  might  othewise  be. 

Supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  the  radical  Arab  States 
have  time  and  again  brought  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  body  which 
brought  Israel  into  being,  a  variety  of 
proposals  designed  to  undermine  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  the  legitimacy  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  An  important  di- 
mension of  this  campaign  is  the  effort 
to  describe  Jerusalem,  in  much  the 
same  terms  favored  by  the  American 
Government,  as  something  other  than 
the  capital  of  Israel.  As  every  nation 
has  a  captal.  to  label  Israel  as  a  coun- 
try without  a  capital  would  render  it 
less  than  a  sovereign  nation— an  iUe- 
gitimate state,  an  entity  not  deserving 
of  the  usual  accoutrements  of  sover- 
eignty. Indeed,  the  goal  is  to  brand  Je- 
rusalem in  its  entirety  as  occupied  ter- 
ritory not  belonging  to  Israel  at  all. 

Official  American  confusion  on  just 
what  should  be  the  treatment  accord- 
ed Jerusalem  has  led  American  repre- 
sentatives at  the  United  Nation  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  habitual  denigration  of 
a  friendly  state.  I  wrote  about  this  in 
an  article  published  in  Commentary 
magazine  in  February  1981: 

The  U.S.  abstained  even  when  Israels  sov- 
ereignty itself  was  at  issue.  The  last  Securi- 
ty Council  resolutions  in  this  cycle  of  at- 
tacks on  Israel  were  adopted  in  the  summer 
of  1980  and  dealt  specifically  with  Jerusa- 
lem. Resolution  476  of  June  30.  1980  warned 
Israel  about  its  pending  legislation  on  the 
annexation  of  East  Jerusalem.  One  might 
well  question  the  prudence  of  this  Israeli 
law— any  many   have  done  so— but   it  was 
something  else  again  to  find  that  in  Resolu- 
tion 476  (as  in  its  successor  Resolution  477 
of  August  20)  Israel  had  become  the  "occu- 
pying power"  of  ite  own  capital.  Both  reso- 
lutions, in  fact,  seemed  to  include  the  entire 
city  of  Jerusalem  within  this  charge.  And 
Resolution  477  went  still  further:  it  declared 
the  Basic  Law  on  Jerusalem,  by  then  passed, 
to  be  null  and  void.  It  declared  in  effect  that 
Israel  was  not  entitled  to  fix  the  location  of 
iu  own  capital  city,  and  called— in  a  wholly 
unprecedented  step— on  member  states  to 
withdraw  their  embassies  from  this  capital 
(which  all  did). 


The  pattern  of  events  thus  encour- 
aged by  the  United  States  has  contin- 
ued through  the  current  year  in  other 


international  forums  in  which  we  are 
not  represented.  At  the  Seventh  Con- 
ference of  Heads  of  State  or  Govern- 
ment of  Non-Aligned  Countries,  which 
convened  in  New  Delhi  March  7 
through  11.  1983.  the  nonalined 
summit  devoted  several  lengthy  pas- 
sages of  its  final  declaration  to  excori- 
ating Israel  and  its  ally  the  United 
States.  Special  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  question  of  Jerusalem's  status. 
And  not  just  east  Jerusalem,  as  had 
become  the  practice  at  such  forums.  In 
fact,  during  the  course  of  the  summit 
meeting,  the  draft  declaration  that 
had  been  prepared  in  advance  was  re- 
written to  state  that  even  west  Jerusa- 
lem is  not  Israeli. 

The  draft  resolution  passage  on  Je- 
rusalem read: 

Jerusalem  is  part  of  the  occupied  Palestin- 
ian territory  and  Israel  should  withdraw 
completely  and  unconditionally  from  it  and 
restore  it  to  Arab  sovereignty. 

While  surely  this  can  be  read  as  a 
wildly  provocative  statement,  when 
pressed  on  the  point  nonalined  na- 
tion's representatives  have  typically 
said  that  by  Jerusalem  they  really 
only  mean  east  Jerusalem,  which  is  to 
say  the  old  city,  or  indeed  the  Arab 
section  of  it.  Hence  the  significance  of 
the  revised,  final  text: 

West  Jerusalem  is  part  of  the  occupied 
Palestinian  territory  and  Israel  should  with- 
draw completely  and  unconditionally  from 
it  and  restore  it  to  Arab  sovereignty. 

Now  there  can  be  no  evading  the 
proposition.  The  nonalined  declared 
that  the  whole  of  Jerusalem— the  Is- 
raeli Parliament  and  Government 
buildings,  the  Holocaust  memorial,  the 
whole  of  the  new  city— do  not  belong 
to  Israel.  The  nation  is  not  a  nation.  It 
has  no  capital— or  so  say  the  nona- 
lined. 

Should  the  United  States  also  con- 
tinue to  say  to  the  world,  in  effect, 
that  Israel  has  no  capital?  And  thus 
that  Israel  is  less  than  a  sovereign 
nation? 

I  believe  not.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  declare  that  it  will  here- 
forward  treat  Israel's  capital  as  Isra- 
els  capital.  As  I  said  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  the  clearest  and  most  em- 
phatic demonstration  of  a  policy  of 
friendship  with  Israel  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  move  its  Embassy 
from  Tel  Aviv.  In  a  formal  sense,  this 
could  be  done  in  a  day,  the  Ambassa- 
dor would  have  simply  to  drive  to  Je- 
rusalem and  announce  that  the  Em- 
bassy was  accompanying  him. 

I  hope  that  colleagues  who  agree 
will  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment,  which  I  would  like  to 
note  I  have  also  prepared  in  the  form 
or  a  joint  resolution  which  I  intend  to 
present  at  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
near  future. 

For  now.  I  would  like  to  accommo- 
date some  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 


pressed by  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  indicated  to 
me  that  they  would  prefer  not  to 
debate  and  vote  on  this  matter  at  this 
time,  as  they  would  like  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  In  particular, 
they  would  like  to  hear  the  consider- 
ation of  our  own  Government  as  to 
why  we  do  not  do  what  we  continually 
profess  we  intend  to  do.  Accordingly,  I 
have  been  assured  by  them  that,  if  I 
were  to  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
this  point.  I  would  have  the  under- 
standing of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  equaUy  distinguished 
ranking  member  that  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  at  which  the  administration 
will  be  asked  why  it  holds  to  the  policy 
it  does.  The  issue  of  requiring  it  to 
change  that  policy  will  be  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
form  of  a  joint  resolution  similar  to 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  here 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  1980  Republican 
Party  platform;  an  excerpt  from  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  of  1980;  a 
series  of  remarks  on  this  subject  made 
by  President  Reagan  in  the  course  of 
1980;  and  an  address  by  myself  before 
the  1980  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 
Excerpt  From  the  1980  Republican  Party 

PlATFORM 

(Adopted  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  31.  1980) 
Republicans      believe      that      Jerusalem 
should  remain  an  undivided  city  with  con- 
tinued  free   access   to  all   holy   places   by 
people  of  all  faiths. 

Excerpt  From  Democratic  Party  Platform 

1980 
(Adopted  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  13,  1980) 
As  stated  in  the  1976  platform,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  recognizes  and  supports  "the 
established  status  of  Jerusalem  as  the  cap- 
ital of  Israel,  with  free  wxess  to  all  its  holy 
places  provided  to  all  faiths.  As  a  symbol  of 
this  stand,  the  U.S.  Embassy  should  l)e 
moved  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem." 

Ronald  Reagan  on  Jerusalem 
ON  the  record 

Unlike  the  days  prior  to  1967.  Jerusalem  is 
now  and  will  continue  to  be  one  city,  undi- 
vided, with  continuing  free  access  for  all. 
That  is  why  I  disagree  with  the  cynical  ac- 
tions of  the  Carter  Administration  in  pledg- 
ing to  preserve  the  status  of  Jerusalem  in  its 
party  platform  and  its  undercutting  Israel 
and  Jerusalem  by  abstaining  on  a  key  U.N. 
vote.  I  believe  the  problem  of  Jerusalem  can 
be  solved  by  men  of  good  will  as  part  of  a 
permanent  settlement.— September  3.  1980. 
As  reported  in  the  B'nai  B'rith  Forum. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jerusalem  is  central  to  religious  faiths 
throughout  the  world  thus.  Jerusalem  must 
remain  one  city,  undivided  and  with  contin- 
ued free  access  for  all  faiths  to  its  holy 


places.  Thankfully.  Jerusalem  today— unlike 
the  days  prior  to  1967— enjoys  these  free- 
doms.—October  28.  1980.  As  reported  by  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency. 

OFT  THE  RECORD 

I  mean  that  the  sovereignty  is  Israel's, 
Reagan  said,  and  repeated  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  mistaken:  An  undivided  city  of 
Jerusalem  means  sovereignty  for  Israel  over 
that  city.— March  24,  1980.  As  reported  In  a 
column  by  William  Safire  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  that  date. 

I  believe  Jerusalem  should  be  an  undivid- 
ed city  ...  I  believe  we  could,  recognizing 
the  rights  of  people  to  go  to  their  holy 
places  of  other  religions  there,  have  a  sover- 
eignty of  an  undivided  Jerusalem  be  that  of 
Israel,  with  a  provision  made  for  all  those 
religious  areas  and  the  freedom  of  those 
people  of  those  religions  to  go  their  ...  I 
believe  in  that  sovereignty  .  .  .  but  I  mean  I 
meant  my  remarks  when  I  said  a  totally  un- 
divided Jerusalem.— September  15,  1980.  In 
answer  to  a  question  following  an  address  to 
a  closed  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  I*resi- 
dents  of  Major  Jewish  Organizations,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Address     by     Senator     Daniel     Patrick 

MoYNiHAN  Before  the  1980  Democratic 

National  Convention 

The  Constitution,  in  Article  1,  Section  8 
prescribes  that  "The  Congress  shall  .  .  . 
provide  for  the  common  Defense  and  gener- 
al Welfare  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." 

It  does  not  say  provide  for  one  or  the 
other.  It  does  not  say  provide  for  men  but 
not  women. 

Neither  should  any  political  party. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  present  to  this 
convention  a  platform  that  provides  for 
both.  We  will  nominate  a  candidate  who 
stands  for  both. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  "the 
common  Defense." 

At  no  time  in  the  long  history  of  our  party 
has  this  been  so  much  a  concern. 

The  source  of  our  concern  is  clear  enough 
and  open.  The  Soviet  empire  has  entered  a 
new  period  of  expansion.  Through  the 
mountain  passes  into  Afghanistan,  over  the 
sea  to  the  Horn  of  Africa,  up  and  down  that 
continent,  where  colonial  troops,  Cuban  and 
East  German,  do  the  empire's  bidding:  in 
Asia  where  its  Vietnamese  ally  has  con- 
quered Laos  and  Cambodia  and  threatens 
Thailand.  Even  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  feel  these  rising  winds. 

Simultaneously,  the  mad  but  relentless 
expansion  of  Soviet  nuclear  forces  has  con- 
tinued, bringing  to  the  point  of  instability 
the  one  area  of  our  relations  in  which  we 
have  most  sought  restraint. 

The  United  States  gave  the  Soviet  Union 
every  opportunity  to  choose  a  different 
course. 

Just  four  years  ago  our  party,  in  its  plat- 
form of  that  year,  proposed  reductions  in 
military  spending.  Scarcely  two  months  in 
office  we  proposed  in  Moscow  to  reduce  nu- 
clear weapons  also,  drawing  down  on  forces 
we  had  not  increased  in  more  than  a 
decade— a  third  that  is,  of  the  nuclear  era. 

The  Soviet  response  is  known. 

So  is  ours. 

We  have  increased  our  defense  effort  each 
of  our  four  years  in  office,  fixing  a  new  di- 
rection only  just  begun  in  the  final  year  of 
the  previous  administration.  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  our  Republic  there  has  never  in 
peace  time  been  such  a  reversal. 

Nor  would  there  have  been  without  this 
Democratic  Party.  We  responded  as  the 
oldest  political  party  on  earth,  with  a  sense 


of  the  history  of  our  time,  and  of  what  is  de- 
manded of  those  who  would  shape  that  his- 
tory. In  the  iron-hard,  so  often  hateful  cen- 
tury it  is  the  Democratic  Party  which  has 
time  and  again  been  called  upon  to  face  the 
reality  of  totalitarianism.  Let  others  who 
watched  tell  how  they  would  have  done 
better. 

It  was  John  P.  Kennedy,  a  president  of 
this  Party  who  spoke  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  the  "long  twilight  struggle"  ahead. 
It  was  he  who  said  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  "Peace  and  freedom  do  not 
come  cheap,  and  we  are  destined  all  of  us  . . . 
to  live  out  . . .  our  lives  in  uncertainty  and 
challenge  and  peril."  It  was  he  who  told  the 
Congress  "This  nation  can  afford  to  be 
strong — cannot  afford  to  be  weak." 

And  so  the  Democratic  platform  declares: 
"American  military  strength  is  and  must  be 
unsurpassed."  Not  only  have  we  increased 
defense  spending  in  each  and  every  one  of 
the  past  four  years,  we  have  commenced  a 
massive  return  to  strategic  weapons  deploy- 
ment. The  Trident  submarine  will  soon  be 
at  sea;  the  MX  missile  is  in  full  scale  engi- 
neering development:  we  will  soon  have 
some  3.000  cruise  missiles  aboard  our  inter- 
continental bombers;  we  have  more  than 
9,000  nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  the  Soviet 
Union  (as  they  have  aimed  at  us— almost 
four  warheads  per  county):  we  have  com- 
menced a  wrenching  review  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  deterrence.  But  the  very  knowl- 
edge of  why  this  must  be  makes  us  unwill- 
ing to  settle  for  so  narrow  a  vision  of  man's 
fate. 

And  how  does  the  Republican  platform 
describe  these  nuclear  decisions?  They  are 
described  as  constituting  "in  effect  . . .  uni- 
lateral disarmament." 

Must  we  not  ask:  If  a  party  is  this  careless 
with  words,  can  it  be  trusted  with  power? 

And  herein  resides  the  most  fateful  issue 
of  this  election,  the  issue  of  arms  control. 

Those  who  now  have  seized  the  Republi- 
can Party,  even  as  they  invoke  the  memory 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  repudiate  the 
legacy  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Republican  platform  denounces  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  now 
before  the  Senate;  it  derides  the  very  quest 
for  nuclear  peace. 

SALT  is  a  limited  process.  The  present 
SALT  treaty  is  no  more  than  a  photograph 
of  the  facts:  no  arms  treaty  with  the  Soviets 
can  be  otherwise.  But  what  is  more  neces- 
sary than  the  facts;  what  is  more  needed 
than  the  truth? 

Prom  his  exile  in  Gorky,  Andrei  Sakharov 
appeals  to  us  with  blinding  clarity  and  undi- 
minished courage.  Do  not.  he  pleads,  fail 
mankind  in  this  matter. 

We  shall  not,  if  what  is  asked  of  us  is  the 
win  to  try.  The  Democratic  platform  calls 
for  the  SALT  process  to  continue  as  the 
largest,  not  the  least  of  concerns;  but  to 
continue  with  this  difference.  The  Soviets 
must  now  understand  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  process  merely  to  continue  to  record 
their  mad  momentum.  There  must  be  cuts. 
The  platform  declares:  "A  Democratic  ad- 
ministration will  treat  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment's readiness  to  negotiate  verifiable,  sub- 
stantial and  significant  reductions  and  qual- 
itative limits  as  a  test  of  its  seriousness 
about  arms  control  and  the  compatibility  of 
its  approach  to  arms  control  with  that  of 
the  United  States.' 

Is  this  a  doomed  hope?  Surely  not.  Not. 
that  is,  unless  control  of  our  affairs  falls  to 
men  who  do  not  share  it,  will  not  pursue  it. 

It  is  our  opposition  that  insists  on  this  as 
an  issue,  for  which  may  they  be  forgiven— 
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but  not  until  their  folly  falls  them.  As  they 
now  would  have  us  think  of  them,  they  are 
not  suited  for  this  work. 

Shall  we  not  Instead  speak  of  hope?  The 
world  Is  a  dangerous  place:  to  be  sure,  but 
nothing  is  safer  than  freedom.  The  dustbin 
of  history,  to  use  an  image  from  another 
time.  Is  cluttered  with  regimes  that  failed  to 
understand  this  simple  fact  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Throughout  this  age  we  have  stood  for 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  the  extension  of 
freedom.  We  stUl  do.  Our  good  neighbors  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  know  and  can 
depend  on  this.  Our  allies  In  Europe  can 
depend  on  it,  even  if  they  sometimes  pre- 
tend not  to  know  it.  In  Asia,  a  great  Japa- 
nese democracy  has  emerged,  and  its  new 
confidence  has  helped  shape  for  the  first 
time  in  this  century  a  convergence  of  inter- 
ests and  conduct  as  between  China.  Japan 
and  the  United  SUtes. 

These  are  the  master  relations  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  There  are  others,  not  all  of 
which  we  can  speak  with  equal  confidence. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  better  relations 
with  many  of  the  new  nations  than  they 
would  appear  to  want  to  have  with  us.  But 
we  wish  them  well.  More,  we  wish  them  in- 
dependent. Our  help  is  to  be  had.  especially 
for  those  who  preserved  their  freedom  as 
well  as  their  independence.  Not  without 
thought  have  we  made  human  rights  a 
center  of  our  concern.  Let  those  who  think 
us  insufficiently  sophisticated  in  such  mat- 
ters ask  what  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
think:  or  Abraham  Lincoln  would  do! 

To  those  new  nations  fallen  away  from 
the  Uberty  they  may  have  briefly  known, 
and  now  rancorous  with  those  who  keep 
that  faith,  a  somewhat  plainer  mode  of  ad- 
dress is  beginning  to  be  in  order.  We  do  not 
ask  them  to  share  our  principles,  but  we 
would  ask  that  they  understand  them.  It  is 
no  doubt  something  to  be  the  newest  tyran- 
ny on  earth,  it  is  something  else  to  be  the 
oldest  constitutional  democracy.  We  did  not 
become  such  because  we  are  a  soft  nation, 
and  we  will  not  be  made  a  victim  of  our  de- 
cencies. This  is  not  said  in  self-congratula- 
tion, but  in  fair  warning.  Those  who  will  not 
listen  may  perhaps  be  encouraged  to  read. 
For.  to  repeat,  we  have  a  history.  Our 
Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  liberty. 
Where  liberty  lives,  we  reside:  where  democ- 
racy struggles,  we  are  engaged. 

In  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  this 
struggle  grows  ominous  once  more.  The 
United  SUtes  has  made  peace  between  the 
two  great  peoples  of  Israel  and  Egypt. 
There  are  those  who  will  not  accept  this 
peace. 

May  we  suggest  they  read  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  for  here  we  speak  in 
perfect  confidence  for  the  whole  of  the 
nation.  ■Jerusalem."  the  platform  declares, 
"should  remain  forever  undivided.  .  .  "  Jeru- 
salem is  the  "capital  of  Israel."  We  will 
move  our  Embassy  there.  And  let  those  who 
would  come  in  arms  against  the  wall  of  Je- 
rusalem understand  that  we.  too,  are  on 
those  walls.  We  are  not  about  to  commit  our 
strength  to  protecting  the  rich  societies  of 
that  region  whilst  permitting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  ones. 

And  so  to  the  election,  the  great  testing  of 
democracy. 

Throughout  our  history,  whenever  free 
societies  have  been  under  assault,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  rallied  the  world  to 
liberty's  defense. 

Prudence,  principle  and  courage  give  life 
to  our  campaign.  The  American  people 
know  this:  may  they  honor  us  with  victory. 


Mr.  PERCY.  The  disiinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  quite  right. 
This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. I  have  maintained  that  you  are 
not  going  to  have  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  until  you  have  a  number  of 
things  resolved,  and  certainly  the 
status  of  Jerusalem  is  one  of  those 
high  priority  items.  It  is  an  issue  that 
should  be  fully  discussed. 

We  would  not  be  prepared  to  have 
that  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  now.  The  time  element  simply 
precludes  it.  To  have  this  amendment 
considered  with  the  degree  of  thought- 
fulness  that  should  precede  it.  hear- 
ings would  be  the  proper  way  to  go  at 
the  proper  time,  though,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  a  very  crowded  schedule, 
crowded  particularly  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  sweep  of  events  that  have 
occurred  that  we  are  all  well  aware  of. 
But  at  the  proper  time  we  shall  have 
such  hearings.  We  would  encourage 
our  distinguished  colleague  to  testify 
at  that  time.  We  will  give  him  ade- 
quate notice  on  that. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  his 
withdrawing  this  amendment  at  this 
time.  We  can  assure  him  that  at  the 
proper  time  the  issue  will  be  fully 
aired. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  kindly  add  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor  before  he  withdraws  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  honored  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  EXON.  It  is  an  excellent  sugges- 
tioon.  I  wish  we  could  act  on  it  now. 
But  I  support  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  rise  to  support  my 
chairman  and  look  forward  to  those 
hearings. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Before  yielding 
the  floor,  might  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  graciousness  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  in  allowing  me  this  interlude. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the 
amendment  l)e  withdrawn  from  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  my  two  friends.  Senators 
Percy  and  Pell. 

AlfEHDMEMT  NO.  3199 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  grants  to  certain 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  South 
Africa  only  on  a  matching  basis) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send    to    the    desk    three    unprinted 
amendments  and  ask  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

The  first  one.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  State  au- 
thorization bill  which  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Percy  and  myself  during  the  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  has  been  accepted  imani- 
mously,  and  I  think  there  is  no  trouble 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted 
on  a  similar  basis  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  requesting  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  No,  I  am  not. 
The  first  one  is  just  a  technical 
amendment  with  which  there  is  no 
problem,  and  I  think  the  committee  is 

prepared  to  accept  it.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
which  is  the  technical  amendment  of 
the  three. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2199: 

On  page  24.  line  11.  insert  before  the 
period  a  conuna  and  the  following:  "except 
that  $100,000  of  the  amount  allocated  by 
this  section  shall  be  available  only  if  such 
proposed  recipient  organization  has  avail- 
able for  Its  use  an  equal  amount  and  that.  In 
such  case,  grants  may  be  made  up  to 
$30,000'. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  believe  the 
committee  is  prepared  to  accept  this 
technical  amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  far  as  the  majority 
is  concerned,  the  technical  amend- 
ment is  acceptable.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

I  ask  my  colleague  if  there  is  any  ob- 
jection from  the  minority  side? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  think  so.  What 
does  the  amendment  do  again? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  We  did  approve 
in  committee  funding  that  would  be 
granted  South  Africa  for  special  hu- 
manitarian projects.  This  would 
change  a  cap  that  we  had  of  $10,000 
for  each  project  to  a  more  flexible 
level  that  can  be  determined  by  the 
project.  So  it  does  not  change  the 
overall  amount.  It  allows  a  little  flexi- 
bility in  how  much  would  be  given  to 
each  project. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  soimds  like  a  good 
amendment  and  I  support  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2199)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDKENT  NO.  3300 

(Purpose:    Calling    for    Presidential    action 
and  report  relative  to  1985  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  U.N.  Decade  for  Women) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  second  amendment  I  have  at  the 
desk  is  again  just  some  clarification  in 
Isoiguage. 

I  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  amendment.  I  believe  it  has  re- 
ceived clearance  from  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2200: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  The  President  shall  use  every 
available  means  at  his  disposal  to  ensure 
that  the  1985  Conference  to  commemorate 
the  conclusion  of  the  UN  Decade  for 
Women  is  not  dominated  by  political  issues 
extraneous  to  the  goals  of  the  1985 
Women's  Conference  that  would  jeopardize 
U.S.  participation  In  and  support  for  that 
Conference  consistent  with  applicable  legis- 
lation concerning  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
UN.  Prior  to  the  1985  Conference,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
nature  of  the  preparations,  the  adherence 
to  the  original  goals  of  the  Conference,  and 
the  extent  of  any  continued  U.S.  participa- 
tion and  support  for  the  Conference. 

1.  On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  out 
"$602.343,000 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$524,105,000." 

2.  On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out 
'■$645.978,000 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$539,240,000." 

3.  Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  the  United  States  payment  for  as- 
sessed contributions  for  calendar  year  1984 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization, the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization, 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization 
shall  not  exceed  its  assessed  contribution 
for  calendar  year  1980  and  for  calendar 
years  1985,  1986,  and  1987  shall  be  no  more 
than  90  percentum.  80  per  centum,  and  70 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
for  calendar  year  1980. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  authorized  for  as- 
sessed contributions  to  the  organizations 
listed  In  section  (a)  unless  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
are  accepted  by  these  organizations  as  pay- 
ment In  full  of  the  U.S.  assessed  contribu- 
tion towards  the  financial  support  of  these 
organizations. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  In  July  1980, 
the  United  Nations  conducted  a  U.N. 
Mid-Decade  Conference  for  Women  in 
Copenhagen.  Denmark.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Conference  became  heavily  po- 
liticized and  adopted  resolutions 
equating  Zionism  with  racism  and  call- 
ing for  assistance  to  Palestinian  and 
Arab  women  in  their  struggle  against 
Zionism.    This   politicization   diverted 


attention  from  the  needs  of  women 
and  represented  a  misuse  of  U.S.  funds 
intended  to  assist  in  meeting  the  goals 
of  the  U.N.  Decade  for  Women.  The 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Copenhagen 
Conference  voted  against  and  refused 
to  sign  the  Programme  of  Action.  Sub- 
sequently, congressional  action  was 
taken  to  terminate  U.S.  supplied  fund- 
ing for  the  entire  Conference. 

International  and  domestic  prepara- 
tions for  the  1985  Conference  in  Nai- 
robi, Kenya,  to  commemorate  the  con- 
clusion of  the  U.N.  Decade  for  Women 
have  commenced.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  in  preparatory  meetings  held 
thus  far— some  progress  has  been 
made  toward  keeping  the  agenda  free 
of  extraneous  political  issues  and  the 
conference  focused  on  its  original  aims 
and  objectives— it  would  seem  appro- 
priate to  relent  somewhat  from  an  ab- 
solute funds  cutoff  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  A  relaxation  of  the  earlier  con- 
straints has  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  various 
Jewish  and  women's  organizations 
have  discussed  an  appropriate  remedy 
and  have  come  together  onto  a  pre- 
scription for  properly  addressing  the 
situation. 

That  consensus  is  represented  by  the 
amendment  that  I  am  introducing 
today.  It  calls  on  the  President  to  "use 
every  available  means"  to  insure  that 
the  1985  Nairobi  Conference  "is  not 
dominated  by  political  issues  extrane- 
ous to  the  goals  of  the  1985  Women's 
Conference."  The  amendment  also 
calls  on  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  toward  the 
depoliticization  of  the  Conference 
before  it  actually  occurs  in  1985. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
this  amendment  will  provide  the 
proper  support  and  backing  that  the 
State  Department  requires  to  achieve 
the  objective  sought.  I  urge  the 
amendment's  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  believe  he  will  be 
supporting  this  and  it  has  been  cleared 
by  both  sides. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  may  prevail  upon 
my  distinguished  colleague  to  wait  for 
just  a  moment,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
does  not  have  in  front  of  him  a  copy  of 
the  amendment.  Without  seeing  the 
amendment,  I  cannot  say. 

I  now  have  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
discussed  this  issue  in  some  detail  this 
morning  at  a  meeting  with  Charles 
Wick  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
USIA,  the  U.N.  Decade  for  Women, 
and  the  celebration  for  that  decade  at 
the  Conference  in  1985.  We  have 
strong  testimony  that  we  shall  not  let 
the  spirit  of  that  decade  die  at  that 
Conference.  We  want  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Conference  is  not 
dominated  by  political  issues  extrane- 
ous to  the  goals  of  the  Conference  as 
was  the  Mexican  Conference. 


I  think  the  amendment  is  accepta- 
ble. I  know  it  is  acceptable. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  minori- 
ty. Senator  Pell  also  supports  the 
amendment. 

Therefore,  I  thlrik  we  are  ready  for  a 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2200)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2201 

(Purpose:  To  restrict  assessed  payments  of 
the    United    States    Government    to    the 
United  Nations  and  certain  other  interna- 
tional organizations) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 

wish  now  to  offer  the  third  amend- 
ment. I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 

BAUM)  on  behalf  of  herself,  Mr.  Randolph. 

and  Mr.  Pfcssler  propose  an  amendment 

numbereJ  'JiQl. 

Mrs,  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ASSESSED  PAYMENTS  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 

provision  of  law.  the  United  States  assessed 
payments  for  the  calendar  year  1984  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization  shall 
not  exceed  its  assessed  pajTuents  to  each 
such  organization  for  the  calendar  year 
1980.  Such  payments  to  each  such  organiza- 
tion for  the  calendar  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987  shall  be  no  more  than  90  per  centum. 
80  per  centum,  and  70  per  centum,  respec- 
tively, of  the  amount  of  the  assessments 
paid  to  each  such  organization  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1980. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  an  orga- 
nization referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the 
calendar  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987  unless 
payments  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
accepted  by  the  respective  organization  as 
payment  in  full  of  the  United  States  assess- 
ment towards  the  financial  support  of  such 
organization. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  has  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully for  some  time  to  control  the 
growth  in  spending  of  the  various  U.N. 
agencies.  We  have  asked  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  iden- 
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tlfy  marginal  activities  that  could  be 
eliminated  to  provide  resources  for  the 
growing  list  of  new  programs  being 
created.  To  date,  only  40  employee- 
years  of  U.N.  activities,  out  of  the 
16,000  employees  in  the  U.N.  Secretar- 
iat, have  been  so  identified. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  his  auinual  report  issued  10 
days  ago.  noted  that  charges  of  an  in- 
flated, politicized,  or  extravagant  staff 
are  often,  and  I  emphasize,  often  justi- 
fied. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Economist 
magazine  notes  that  the  morale  of  em- 
ployees in  UNESCO  has  been  tram- 
pled by  a  "mixture  of  nepotism,  mal- 
administration, reverse  racism,  and  an 
apparently  incorrigible  tilt  toward  the 
hardliners  of  the  Third  World."  Yet. 
the  UNESCO  draft  budget  now  under 
consideration  by  members  apparently 
provides  for  a  37-percent  increase, 
after  inflation,  in  the  organization's 
budget. 

I  have  been,  and  remain,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  value  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  fonmi  for  international  com- 
munication. I  believe,  however,  that 
this  conununication  can  take  place  at 
a  significantly  lower  cost.  My  amend- 
ment thus  rolls  back  our  payment  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  principal 
affiliates  to  the  1980  level  and  speci- 
fies that  in  each  of  the  succeeding  3 
years  the  U.S.  assessed  contribution 
will  be  further  reduced  by  10  percent. 
Over  the  4  years,  1984  through  1987. 
total  U.S.  contributions  to  these  orga- 
nizations will  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately one-half  billion  dollars. 

It  has  been  the  Congress,  and  not 
the  executive  branch,  that  has  always 
had  to  take  the  lead  in  reducing  the 
American  taxpayers'  burden  with  re- 
spect to  these  agencies.  It  was  the 
Congress  that  mandated  1952  that  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  affiliates  would  be  reduced 
from  46  to  33  v^  percent  of  costs,  and  it 
was  Congress  again  in  1972.  that  man- 
dated our  share  would  be  further  re- 
duced from  33  Mj  to  25  percent. 

I      might      say      that      is      about 
$363,774,000  in  this  year,  a  25-percent 
share. 
I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  act  again. 
Unlike    previous    congressional    ac- 
tions that  have  mandated  a  reduction 
in   our   percentage   contribution,    my 
amendment  allows  considerable  flexi- 
bility to  the  executive  branch  and  to 
the  organizations  concerned  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  our  lowered  contribu- 
tions. They  can  agree  to  lower  the  U.S. 
percentage  share  of  total  costs,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  or  they  can  lower 
their  total  budgets,  or  they  can  lower 
both  our  share  and  their  overall  budg- 
ets. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  motivated  by  pique  at  the  United 
Nations  over  any  one  vote  or  situation 
in  recent  years.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
our  conunitment  to  the  U.N.  process  in 
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our  search  for  international  peace.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  cost  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  we  can  come  to  a  vote  on  this 
within  the  next  couple  of  minutes.  I 
shall  make  my  own  comments  very 
short  indeed.  I  think  the  issue  is  a 
cleaiiy  drawn  issue. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment 
and  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  will  oppose  it.  A 
cumulative  reduction  of  approximate- 
ly $250  million  over  4  years  would 
cause  the  United  States  to  be  well  on 
its  way  toward  losing  its  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  because  of  arrearages. 
The  rules  of  the  United  Nations  are 
very  clear  indeed. 

I  think  that  for  the  United  States  to 
approach  the  point  where  it  would  not 
be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  us. 
including  the  resolution  on  Korean 
flight  007.  would  put  us  in  a  humiliat- 
ing position. 

These  formulas  have  been  developed 
over  a  period  of  years.  We  have  had 
our  contributions  reduced  as  other 
countries  have  been  able  to  take  up  a 
larger  share.  To  cut  back  now  would 
sacrifice  our  ability  to  vote. 

The  political  ramifications  would  be 
enormous  if  we  arbitrarily  reduced  our 
financial  conimitment  to  the  organiza- 
tion. It  would  alarm  our  allies  and 
Third  World  countries  regarding  our 
continued  commitment  to  world  peace, 
and  security,  and  to  maintaining  our 
leadership  responsibilities  on  matters 
of  global  concern. 

The  success  we  have  had  in  holding 
down  budget  growth  would  be  reversed 
and  U.S.  credibility  destroyed. 

Last  June.  I*resident  Reagan  reaf- 
firmed U.S.  financial  support  for  the 
United  Nations  when  he  stated  public- 
ly to  U.N.  Secretary  General  de  Cuel- 
lar  that  "American  financial  support 
has  not  and  will  not  decline." 

Reflecting  the  significance  placed  on 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions by  this  administration.  President 
Reagan  will  address  the  General  As- 
sembly on  September  26.  1983. 

I  really  could  not  imagine  any  worse 
step  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  take, 
before  the  President  goes  before  the 
United  Nations,  than  to  cast  a  vote 
that  would  undercut  a  pledge  he  made 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  a  step  would 
bring  us  closer  to  the  day  when  we 
would  be  denied  a  vote  in  the  United 
Nations.  This  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate at  the  very  time  we,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  leading 
toward  the  point  where  we  will  have 
resolutions    condemning    the    Soviet 


Union  for  infractions  in  connection 
with  KAL  flight  007.  This  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted  when  we  have 
successfully  focused  the  attention  of 
the  world  on  the  atrocities  and  brutal- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  controver- 
sial organization.  Many  of  us  have 
served  as  delegates  there.  It  is  not  run 
with  the  efficiency  we  would  like  to 
see.  but  neither  Is  the  Senate  and  nei- 
ther Is  the  House.         ; 

If  you  did  away  with. the  United  Na- 
tions tomorrow,  you  would  have  to 
invent  something  like  it  because  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  we  face,  ranging 
from  security  and  peace  in  the  world 
and  nuclear  war.  all  the  way  through 
environment,  and  energy,  and  all  the 
other  Issues  that  are  discussed  at  the 
United  Nations. 

For  us  to  arbitrarily  reduce  our  con- 
tribution at  this  time  and  possibly 
place  us  in  the  position  where  we 
might  be  in  arrearage,  to  the  point 
where  we  would  lose  our  vote  on  the 
eve  of  the  President's  address.  I  feel 
would  be  a  great  mistake. 

I  always  regret  when  I  have  to  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas.  She  Is  a  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury.  She  always  is  looking  out 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

However,  in  this  case,  in  retrospect, 
when  we  see  the  adverse  reaction,  citi- 
zens would  wonder  whether  at  this 
particular  time  we  would  want  to  look 
as  though  we  are  undercutting  the 
very  agency  on  which  is  helping  us 
maintain  a  degree  of  peace  and  stabili- 
ty in  the  world. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  United  Nations,  as  I  am. 
and  that  Is  why  I  clearly  pointed  that 
out.  because  it  is  a  difficult  time  to 
raise  this  issue,  when  we  have  had  dif- 
ficulties brought  before  the  United 
Nations.  But  there  are  two  things  I 
should  like  to  say. 

I  do  not  think  It  puts  In  jeopardy 
our  position  in  the  United  Nations,  nor 
does  it  put  the  United  Nations  In  jeop- 
ardy. This  amendment  would  specifi- 
cally state,  so  that  we  would  not  be  In 
arrears,  that  no  payment  may  be  made 
unless  the  authorized  payment  is  ac- 
cepted by  these  organizations  as  pay- 
ment In  full  of  our  assessed  contribu- 
tion for  that  year.  So  we  cannot  be  In 
arrears. 

What  It  means  Is  simply  that  the 
United  Nations  will  have  to  look  to  Its 
budget,  just  as  we  are  struggling  to 
look  at  our  budget.  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment yield  for  a  question? 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Does  this  amendment 
affect  voluntary  contributions  to  U.N. 
projects  such  as  UNICEP? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  No.  it  does  not 
affect  voluntary  contributions. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
with  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. She  has  picked  out  an  amendment 
that  is  Important  and  an  amendment 
that  Is  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday.  Ambassa- 
dor Charles  Llchensteln.  deputy  chief 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
invited  Soviet  and  other  U.N.  diplo- 
mats to  consider  packing  their  bags 
and  moving  the  United  Nations 
"Tower  of  Babel"  on  the  East  River  to 
some  other  more  hospitable  location. 
If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  kind 
of  treatment  they  have  been  receiving 
in  this  country. 

Ambassador  Lichensteln  was  re- 
sponding to  complaints  by  Soviet  dele- 
gate Igor  Yaklovlev  that  the  United 
States  is  not  living  up  to  Its  obligations 
as  the  host  country  for  the  world  orga- 
nization. Lichensteln,  in  effect,  said 
that  if  they  did  not  love  New  York 
they  could  leave  it.  Bluntly  showing 
them  the  door,  he  told  them  the 
United  States  certainly  would  not  try 
to  stop  them  If  they  decided  to  move 
the  U.N.  to  some  other  country.  In 
fact,  he  said,  "we  will  be  at  dockslde 
bidding  you  a  farewell  as  you  set  off 
into  the  sunset." 

Although  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  have  not  disavowed 
or  disagreed  with  Ambassador  Lichen- 
stein's  remarks,  they  have  Issued  state- 
ments saying  that  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed reflect  his  personal  opinion 
and  do  not  necessarily  represent  offi- 
cial administration  policy. 

Twenty-four  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  think  that 
Ambassador  Lichensteln  was  not  very 
diplomatic,  and  they  have  called  for 
his  resignation. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  what  he 
said  was  a  breath  of  fresh  air  that  was 
long  overdue.  The  administration  and 
this  Congress  should  not  only  applaud 
his  candid  remarks  and  back  him  up 
100  percent;  we  ought  to  give  him  a 


promotion,  or  at  least  a  medal.  For  I 
am  convinced  that  he  speaks  for  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  are  tired  of 
playing  to  our  enemies  and  critics 
abroad  who  abuse  our  hospitality  by 
using  the  United  Nations  as  a  platform 
for  Insults,  and  propaganda,  and  a 
headquarters  for  espionage  and  sub- 
version, while  we  protect  and  pamper 
their  diplomats  and  pick  up  the  lion's 
share  of  the  financial  tab. 

I  certainly  would  not  shed  any  tears 
If  the  Soviets,  their  satellites,  and 
Third  World  nations  packed  their  U.N. 
bags  or  decided  to  move  the  entire  or- 
ganization, kit  and  caboodle,  to  some 
other  location.  I  would  join  Ambassa- 
dor Lichensteln  at  dockslde  waving  a 
fond  farewell. 

I  have  always  thought  that  Berlin 
would  be  a  much  better  place  than 
New  York  as  headquarters  for  the 
United  Nations,  because  it  Is  the  one 
place  on  Earth  where  communism  and 
capitalism,  tyranny  and  freedom,  exist 
side  by  side.  If  representatives  of  the 
world's  nations  could  personally  wit- 
ness and  experience  that  contrast  day 
in  and  day  out,  perhaps  their  attitudes 
and  actions  would  change.  They  could 
see  how  wonderful  it  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Probably  an  appropriate 
position  would  be  to  have  it  straddle 
the  Berlin  Wall. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
Is  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  of- 
fering us  a  concrete  way  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  United  Nations  and  to 
some  of  the  countries  who  like  to  criti- 
cize us  while  we  pay  the  tab.  I  think 
we  have  long  paid  more  than  our 
share  of  the  tab.  and  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  resounding  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  think  It  would  send  a 
message  that  could  perhaps  show  that 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  exert 
Itself  and  that  we  no  longer  are  going 
to  be  the  doormat  for  every  Third 
World  country  and  every  Communist 
country  that  wants  to  come  in  here 
and  scuff  our  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Ambassador  Llchensteln's  conunents 
at  the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  heartily  endorse 
the  candid  remarks  made  this  week  by  Am- 
bassador Charles  Lichenstein.  inviting 
Soviet  and  other  UN  delegates  to  pack  their 
bags  and  consider  moving  the  world  organi- 
zation to  some  other  location  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  are  get- 
ting in  this  country. 

Frankly  I  thought  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks were  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  and  I'm  so 
pleased  that  you  have  also  endorsed  them  in 


the  face  of  demands  by  Democrats  that  he 
be  fired.  I'm  convinced  that  most  Aiiiericans 
are  tired  of  playing  host  to  our  enemies  and 
critics  who  abuse  our  hospitality.  <jsing  the 
United  Nations  as  a  platform  foi  insults  and 
propaganda  and  a  headquarters  for  espio- 
nage, while  we  protect  their  panvriered  dip- 
lomats and  pick  up  the  lion's  share  of  the 
UN's  cost. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  awarding  Ambas- 
sador Lichensteln  a  Medal  of  Freedom.  He 
deserves  one  for  standing  up  to  Soviet  dele- 
gate Igor  Yaklovlev  and  representing  us  so 
well  by  responding  in  the  only  language  the 
Russians  understand. 

Yours  for  a  Free  Society. 

Steve  Symms.  U.S.  Senator. 

P.S.— I've  always  thought  the  UN  should 
be  moved  to  Berlin,  the  one  city  on  earth 
where  Capitalism  and  Communism,  freedom 
and  tyranny,  exist  side  by  side.  In  Berlin, 
representatives  of  the  world's  nations  could 
personally  witness  and  experience  the  dra- 
matic contrast  between  our  two  systems, 
day  in  and  day  out.  Maybe  that  would 
change  their  attitudes  and  actions. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmo'is  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Exon,  Senator  Dole, 
and  Senator  McClure  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing question,  as,  I  understand  It,  Is  the 
amend:  :.'  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  .^uce  the  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  by  10  percent.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  Interpret  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct.  The  first  year,  it  would 
be  a  21-percent  reduction,  and  the  3 
years  following  that  It  would  be  10 
percent. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
oppose  this  amendment.  I  understand 
the  aggravation  and  frustration  we 
feel  about  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  the  only  Member  of  this  body 
who  was  at  San  Francisco  and  worked 
for  It  from  its  early  days.  I  have 
always  believed  In  the  United  Nations. 
I  realize  that  it  has  not  always  lived 
up  to  our  expectations.  It  has  not  pre- 
vented many  wars,  and  It  has  not  lived 
up  to  many  of  our  other  hopes  for  it. 
One  reason  is  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  never  trust- 
ed it  to  handle  the  big  questions.  We 
have  only  given  It  the  little  questions, 
and  It  has  done  the  best  it  could 
within  these  constraints. 

The  United  Nations  has  taught  liter- 
acy. It  has  contributed  to  major  ad- 
vances In  global  health,  and  It  has  pre- 
vented many,  potentially  explosive, 
smaller  conflicts.  If  there  were  not  a 
United  Nations,  we  would  have  to 
invent  one. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  compelled  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  offered  an 
amendment  that  few  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
as  it  was  only  announced  today.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
consider  it  and  that  it  is  opposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  It  would 
make  drastic,  across-the-board  cuts  in 
our  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  several  of  its  specisJized 
agencies.  While  there  may  be  a  case  to 
be  made  that  these  organizations  are 
inefficient,  frustrating,  and  wasteful, 
an  amendment  proposing  such  drastic 
cuts  must  present  that  case  convinc- 
ingly, and  that  has  not  been  done  In 
this  case.  I  might  be  willing  to  support 
cutbacks  In  our  contributions  to  these 
organizations  if  it  were  clear  that  our 
funds  are  only  supporting  bureaucrat- 
ic structures  which  do  no  good  for  the 
poor  and  the  hungry  around  the 
world,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
that  Is  true. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  remember 
that  while  the  United  Nations  Is  often 
used  as  a  forum  to  criticize  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  a  fonmi  where  world 
opinion  can  be  shaped  to  oppose  and 
condemn  such  atrocities  as  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  amd  the  bar- 
baric destruction  of  the  Korean  Air 
Lines  747.  If  we  want  to  maintain  or 
better  still  Increase  our  influence  in 
the  community  of  nations,  making 
sudden,  deep  cuts  In  our  contributions 
to  the  organizations  which  bring  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  together  to 
work  on  solutions  to  common  prob- 
lems is  not  the  course  we  should 
follow  at  this  tlrae.« 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  Senator  Kassebaum's 
amendment  to  reduce  1984  funding 
earmarked  for  certain  U.N.  funding  to 
the  1980  level  of  funding,  with  further 
decreases  In  the  next  3  years. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  In  his  latest  report  admits 
that  there  has  often  been  very  poor 
oversight  of  spending  In  the  many  pro- 
grams of  that  organization.  There  has 
often  been,  the  report  suggests,  an  in- 
adequate control  of  spending  on  many 
levels.  It  appears  that  there  exist  few 
safeguards  against  poor  fiscal  manage- 
ment In  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  often  not  publicized  that  sala- 
ries and  benefits  of  U.N.  employees 
dwarf  United  States  and  international 
earnings  averages.  Additionally,  few 
questions  are  asked  about  the  costs  of 
U.N.  programs  and  whether  those 
costs  produce  the  promised  results. 
This   amendment   causes   us   to   face 
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squarely  the  fact  that  funds  now  paid 
to  the  United  Nations  could  more  ef- 
fectively and  humanely  be  utilized 
elsewhere.  By  reducing  the  1984  fund- 
ing to  1980  levels  and  further  reducing 
that  figure  by  10  percent  each  year  for 
3  years,  the  United  States  would 
retain  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
That  amount  of  savings  Is  not  Insub- 
stantial and  could  be  valuably  applied 
in  any  number  of  areas,  Including  use 
in  domestic  programs  and  reduction  of 
the  Federal  deficit. 

This  amendment  does  not  put  our 
position  In  the  United  Nations  in  jeop- 
ardy as  has  been  charged.  The  reduced 
payments  would  be  designated  as  pay- 
ments In  full,  thus  avoiding  the  possi- 
bility of  fines  by  the  United  Nations 
for  averages.  In  our  Federal  budget  we 
face  the  necessity  of  spending  con- 
trols. If  the  United  States  Is  to  provide 
a  large  portion  of  U.N.  funds,  that  or- 
ganization must  tighten  Its  spending 
also.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66. 
nays  23.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  266  Leg.l 


Levtn 

Matsunaga 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 


Cohen 
Cranston 
Dodd 
Glenn 


Pell 

Percy 

RIegle 

Sarbanes 

Specter 


Stevens 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Blngaman 

Boren 

Bosch  witz 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

DeConctnl 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlci 

East 

Exon 


Baker 

Bumpers 

Chafee 


YEAS— 66 

Ford 

Gam 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jejjsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

MAttlngly 

McClure 

NAYS— 23 

Danforth 

Durenl)erger 

Eagleton 


Melcher 

Murkowski 

Nirkles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


Evans 

HoUlngs 

Kennedy 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Goldwater 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 


Long 

Mathiaa 

Stafford 


So  Mrs.  Kassebaum's  amendment 
(No.  2201)  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENSICENT  NO.  3203 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  proposes  amendment  numbered  2202. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  701.  (a)  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
recommend  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status  be 
granted  to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El 
Salvador  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  exercise  his  discretion  and  grant 
such  status  to  such  aliens  until  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
permit  their  safely  residing  in  that  country. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  26.  1983.  Senator  Durenberger 
and  I  Introduced  Senate  Resolution 
156.  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
that  the  State  Department  should  rec- 
ommend to  the  Attorney  General  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status 
be  granted  to  aliens  who  are  nationals 
of  El  Salvador  and  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  exercise  his  discretion 
and  grant  such  status  to  such  aliens 
until  the  situation  has  changed  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  their  safely  residing 
in  that  country. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
Included  this  language  in  their  author- 
ization legislation  for  the  State  De- 
partment. I  rise  at  this  time  to  offer 
this  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  to 
S.  1342. 

It  has  frequently  been  my  concern 
as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na, where  we  have  many  El  Salvador- 
ans  that  there  is  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem for  these  people  who  come  to  this 
country  and  fear  for  their  life  If  they 
are  In  fact  deported. 

It  has  frequently  been  my  concern 
as  a  Senator  and  as  a  student  of  Amer- 
ican history,  that  all  too  often  the  re- 
lationship between  American  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  in  these  two 
spheres  Is  kept  apart  artificially  and  to 
the  detriment  of  overall  U.S.  interests. 


However,  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion Is  to  help  deal  with  a  problem 
originating  not  In  the  artificial  separa- 
tion of  domestic  and  International 
policy,  but  In  this  Instance,  in  the  arti- 
ficial linking  of  these  policies.  The 
problem  that  I  refer  to  Is  the  status  of 
refugees  coming  from  El  Salvador  to 
this  country. 

We  are  all  aware  of  oiir  Nation's  re- 
lationship with  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  and  our  Involvement  in  that 
country.  The  administration  has  made 
very  clear  Its  decision  to  help  that 
Government  fight  off  leftist  forces 
backed  by  Soviet,  Cuban  and  Nlcara- 
guan  aid  and  Institute  economic  re- 
forms to  help  rectify  years  of  oligar- 
chical rule.  I  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent In  this  decision,  which  has  not 
always  been  the  most  popular  thing, 
but  I  believe  he  is  right  and  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  help  a  country 
that  has  had  elections  and  has  asked 
our  assistance. 

But  we  are  considerably  less  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  refugees  from 
El  Salvador  are  coming  Into  this  coun- 
try, the  hardships  that  they  have  ex- 
perienced prior  to  and  in  order  to  get 
here,  and— what  Is  worst  of  all— we  do 
not  realize  the  hardships  that  they  are 
forced  to  endure  here  in  the  United 
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The  State  Department  had  advised 
the   Immigration   and   Naturalization 
Service  that  at  this  time,  it  does  not 
recommend  the  blanket  granting  of 
voluntary  departure  for  Illegal  Salva- 
dorans  presently  In  the  United  States. 
A  recommendation  to  grant  voluntary 
departure  for  Salvadorans  would  In- 
clude   providing    them    with    a    safe 
haven  In  the  United  States  until  the 
political  situation  In  that  nation  stabi- 
lizes, as  well  as  providing  other  special 
immigration  measures  such  as  permis- 
sion to  work  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department,  the 
high  levels  of  violence  in  El  Salvador 
do  not  warrant  the  granting  of  volun- 
tary departure  to  Salvadorans  present- 
ly In  the  United  States.  The  State  De- 
partment justifies  this  determination 
by  indicating  that  basic  public  services 
are  still  being  maintained  in  El  Salva- 
dor, particularly  in  the  major  cities.  I 
believe  that  the  State  Department's 
case  ignores  the  crucial  testimony  of 
Americans  who  have  been  to  El  Salva- 
dor and.  more  Importantly,  the  Salva- 
dorans who  have  entered  this  Nation. 
Some  of  these  people  happen  to  be  in 
my  State  where  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  to   discuss   the   problems   and 
fears  on  a  personal  basis. 

Who  in  the  Chamber  has  not  heard 
accounts  of  atrocities,  random  vio- 
lence, deliberate  sabotage,  and  mur- 
ders committed  by  both  sides  in  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  and  committed 
against  Innocent  civilians?  It  happens 
almost  on  a  dally  basis.  The  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  deter- 
mined  In   Its   September   1981   study 


that  the  large  number  of  Salvadorans 
who  enter  the  United  States  illegally 
is  causally  related  to  the  internal 
strife  In  El  Salvador,  and  comparison 
of  INS  yearly  totals  of  Salvadorans  In 
this  country  helps  to  confirm  this  de- 
termination. Yet.  the  State  Depart- 
ment Ignores  this  evidence  in  favor  of 
a  carefully  tailored,  impersonal  over- 
view of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
there  were  22.314  Salvadorans  waiting 
in  the  United  States  for  the  claims  of 
asylum  to  be  decided.  Since  1980,  of 
the  only  1.300  asylum  requests  decid- 
ed. INS  had  granted  approximately  6 
percent.  Through  deportation,  volun- 
tary departure,  or  voluntary  withdraw- 
al, INS  has  sent  over  24,000  Salvador- 
ans back  to  their  war  torn  country. 
This  means  that  every  month  we  send 
more  than  600  people  back  to  a  situa- 
tion where  their  lives  are  in  imminent 
danger,  either  from  random  or  Inten- 
tional violence. 

I  believe  that  the  true  source  of  the 
State  Department's  reluctance  to  rec- 
ommend granting  Salvadorans  tempo- 
rary voluntary  departure  status  Is  the 
view  that  this  would  reflect  adversely 
on  our  Nation's  policy  of  assisting  the 
Government  In  El  Salvador. 

To  me.  such  a  judgment  does  the  op- 
posite of  what  it  Intends  to  do.  To 
refuse  to  recognize  the  sufferings  of 
these  people  Implies  a  guilty  con- 
science. I  believe  it  conveys  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  the  view  that  the 
Salvadoran  Government,  by  design  or 
impotence,  is  totally  responsible  for 
this  suffering  and  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, realizing  the  responsibility 
of  the  Salvadoran  Government,  is  bur- 
ying its  head  under  the  sand. 

The  lives  that  would  be  saved  and 
the  suffering  that  would  be  alleviated 
are  reasons  enough  In  my  mind  to  war- 
rant the  granting  of  voluntary  depar- 
ture for  Salvadorans.  The  opportunity 
to  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
civil  war  in  El  Salvador— which  I  be- 
lieve has  as  Its  root  cause  the  Interven- 
tion of  other  outside  countries  and 
sources  as  I  mentioned  before— should 
be  appealing  enough  for  even  the 
State  Department. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  we  pass  this 
resolution.  I  firmly  believe,  because  of 
the  experience  that  I  have  had  in  Ari- 
zona. Senators  from  other  States  like 
mine,  particularly  border  States,  will 
find  a  number  of  Salvadoran  refugees 
who  are,  indeed,  fearful  for  their  lives. 
Who  knows  how  many  would  actually 
be  killed.  I  think  it  is  much  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance in  this  case  rather  than  to  send 
Individuals  back  to  an  uncertainty  and 
possible  death. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  fascinated  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator.  My  ques- 


tion is.  Would  the  Senator  consider  a 
modification  to  his  amendment  to  In- 
clude Nicaragua,  or  Nicaraguans? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes,  I  would  con- 
sider that,  if  the  Senator  would  like  to 
expound  on  his  reasoning  for  it.  My 
concern  in  El  Salvador,  is  based  on  our 
direct  involvement,  as  a  Government 
policy.  In  the  civil  war  there. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further,  the  reason  I  posed  the 
question  Is  because  from  my  experi- 
ence in  visiting  El  Salvador,  the  gov- 
ernment that  we  support  Is  clearly  in 
control  of  the  country  and  I  would 
doubt  if  people  who  returned  who 
shared  the  Ideals  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  In  any  jeopardy  or  nec- 
essary danger  down  there  other  than 
the  ordinary  strife  that  is  going  on 
with  the  Commimist  guerrillas.  But  In 
Nicaragua  the  contrary  is  true  where 
the  Communists  are  in  clear  control. 
Those  people  who  for  whatever  reason 
were  supporters  of  the  Western  demo- 
cratic principles  are  certainly  In  jeop- 
ardy If  they  return  to  Nicaragua  to  be 
shot  by  the  Government  that  is  there 
in  power.  That  Is  why  I  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.    DeCONCINI.    If    the    Senator 
from  Idaho  will  yield.  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  his  amendment.  The 
basis  for  my  amendment  is  our  official 
policy  of  involvement  In  the  Salvador- 
an conflict.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
involved   in  Nicaragua  as  an  official 
policy;  although  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  granting  of  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture status  to  those  Nicaraguans 
that  might  be  there. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  Is  speaking.  I  know,  from  the 
best  of  motives,  yet  I  would  resist  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  Here 
we  are  again  in  the  area  of  Inunlgra- 
tion  and  refugee  policy.  When  we  are 
in  that  area,  we  are  In  the  arena  of 
emotion,  guilt,  fear,  and  racism.  I  said 
that  before  In  this  Chamber.  I  do  not 
do  that  to  be  dramatic.  But  if  there 
was  ever  an  area  where  we  are  address- 
ing an  issue  out  of  guilt  or  emotional- 
Ism,  this  is  It. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  that  the  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee have  just  returned  from  El  Sal- 
vador with  very  Important  informa- 
tion which  is  contained  In  a  report 
which  will  be  available  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  in  a  few  days  indicat- 
ing that  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
those  who  return  to  El  Salvador  are 
not  subject  to  political  persecution 
and  are  not  harmed  other  than  being 
subject  to  the  same  danger  as  any 
other  citizen  would  be  In  a  country 
that  Is  in  certain  turmoil. 
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Today  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
over  500.000  Salvadorans  in  the  United 
States  in  illegal  immigration  status— il- 
legal, undocumented  worteers.  There 
are  groups  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  speaks  of 
those,  who  speak  for  and  ask  for  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  for  those 
people  until  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador 
should  subside.  The  United  States  hjis 
done  that  before.  We  did  that  with 
Ethiopia.  Nicaragua,  and  Polsuid,  for 
people  who  were  present  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  conflict  in 
their  homeland. 

The  rationale  as  to  why  that  status 
has  never  been  extended  to  these 
people  of  El  Salvador  is  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  political  persecution.  I 
want  Senators  to  hear  that  carefully. 
It  is  certainly  evidenced  through  the 
media  that  there  is  persecution.  It  is 
felt  deeply  in  the  heart  of  sincere 
people  that  there  is  persecution,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  persecution  of 
those  who  are  sent  back.  And  there 
are  other  countries  of  first  asylum  in 
Central  America  who  are  ready  to 
accept  these  people.  That  is  a  key 
thing  of  which  I  think  we  should  be 
aware. 

Most  Salvadorans  in  the  United 
States  are  economic  migrants,  and 
they  come  here  without  a  valid  claim 
to  persecution  in  the  event  they 
should  return  voluntarily  or  be  deport- 
ed. There  have  been  extensive  efforts 
made  by  many  private  and  religious 
groups,  such  as  the  ACLU  and  Amnes- 
ty International,  to  determine  the  fate 
of  Salvadorans  returning  from  the 
United  States,  and  no  evidence  has 
been  found  to  indicate  that  these  re- 
turnees are  harmed. 

There  are  areas  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
and  the  western  provinces,  where  the 
violence  is  not  intense.  There  are  dis- 
placed persons  camps  throughout  the 
country  where  food  and  medical  assist- 
ance are  available  and  international 
personnel  are  present.  The  Honduran 
Government— and  I  trust  Senators  will 
hear  this— has  indicated  its  willingness 
to  accept  all  refugees  who  enter  Hon- 
duras from  El  Salvador.  In  short  then, 
there  is  a  safe  refuge  in  the  region. 

Here  is  the  irony  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing. A  person,  if  truly  fleeing 
strife  or  persecution  in  El  Salvador, 
has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  refuge  in 
Honduras,  or  in  other  Latin  American 
countries  where  there  is  refuge  and  a 
common  language  and  a  common  her- 
itage. They  do  not  choose  to  seek  safe 
haven  in  those  countries,  but  they  can 
come  to  the  border  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  say,  "I  am  a  ref- 
ugee." They  have  had  opportunities  to 
seek  refuge  before  they  got  to  this 
coimtry.  They  come  that  extra  2.000 
miles  to  the  Unites  States  for  one 
reason— to  obtain  an  economic  oppor- 
tunity, to  work,  to  obtain  a  job. 


There  are  300  to  350  Salvadorans 
who  are  currently  being  returned  by 
the  United  States  to  El  Salvador  each 
month.  Prom  October  1982  to  March 
1983  there  were  2,000  Salvadorans  re- 
turned. Now,  when  they  go  back, 
indeed,  they  are  subject  to.  as  Senator 
Symms  says,  the  same  violence  that 
every  resident  of  that  unfortunate 
country  may  face,  but  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  there  is  no  governmen- 
tally  sanctioned  program  to  target  or 
harass  the  returning  Salvadorans 
simply  because  they  have  been  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  is  not 
happening. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  that  any- 
where. However,  no  official  agency  has 
conducted  a  followup  study  on  individ- 
ual Salvadorans  returned  by  the 
United  States.  Private,  nongovernmen- 
tal groups  cannot,  without  extreme 
difficulty,  undertake  such  an  assess- 
ment on  their  own  without  the  coop- 
eration, obviously,  of  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  U.S.  Elmbassy.  This  lack  of  docu- 
mentation has  resulted  in  broad  sup- 
port for  a  field  study  to  determine  to 
the  extent  possible,  given  the  existing 
conditions  in  El  Salvador,  the  fate  of 
those  Salvadorans  who  are  being  de- 
ported or  who  are  returning  voluntari- 
ly after  being  apprehended  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
I  feel  that  study  should  be  sponsored 
by  the  United  States,  and  I  shall  rec- 
ommend that.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  recommend  that. 
That  study  could  be  done  on  a  random 
basis  over  a  period  of  several  months 
and  implemented  by  the  U.S.  Embassy 
some  voluntary  group  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Embassy. 

The  ICRC.  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
and  a  human  rights  monitoring  office 
associated  with  the  Archdiocese  of  El 
Salvador  appear  happy  to  accept  that 
role  if  they  should  be  asked  to  do  that. 
I  feel  this  recommendation  should  be 
implemented  without  delay. 

But  until  the  results  of  that  study 
are  available  as  to  what  is  happening 
to  those  people  who  are  returned,  the 
INS  should  develop  guidelines  such  as 
those  used  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
which  would  identify  certain  catego- 
ries of  Salvadorans  who  are  more 
likely  subject  to  ham.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  teachers  and  medical 
people,  for  example,  may  face  addi- 
tional risk. 

Here  is  the  final  fact  I  want  to  share 
with  you.  Before  the  insurgents  ever 
began  to  create  discord  in  El  Salvador, 
there  were  350,000  Salvadorans  in  the 
United  States.  Obviously,  they  were 
not  refugees  when  there  was  no  insur- 
gency. There  is  one  thing  they  were. 
They  were  economic  migrants— illegal, 
undocumented  workers.  350,000  of 
them  here  before  any  insurgency  ever 
took  place  in  El  Salvador. 


Then  this  fact:  The  second  largest 
flow  of  illegal  undocumented  aliens  In 
our  country,  apprehended  by  the 
United  States  over  the  years,  are  El 
Salvadorans.  After  Mexicans,  they  are 
the  second  largest  illegal  flow— and 
that  long  before  insurgency  in  their 
country. 

With  the  refugee  camps  in  Honduras 
willing  to  take  the  Salvadoran  seeking 
a  refuge  or  safe  haven,  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary  statement  for  us  to  say 
here  that  we  are  the  country  of  refuge 
for  the  Salvadorans.  They  have  coun- 
tries of  refuge  in  Central  America 
before  they  come  here.  But  they  do 
not  seek  refuge  in  those  countries; 
they  come  on  to  the  United  States  to 
seek  this  very  special  status,  a  status 
which  is  much  better  than  that  of  an 
illegal,  undocumented  worker,  we  can 
all  be  assured. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President.  I 
was  interested  in  the  hypocrisy  of  a 
recent  lawsuit  brought  by,  I  think,  a 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  labor  or- 
ganization. They  claim  that  they,  too, 
were  seeking  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture for  the  wretched  of  El  Salva- 
dor because  if  they  return,  they  will  be 
persecuted  and  killed.  How  extraordi- 
nary a  statemeftt,  and  to  come  from  a 
labor  organization  representing  undoc- 
umented workers,  I  would  assume,  be- 
cause a  great  part  of  their  interest  in 
the  case  was  that  they  not  lose  those 
workers  and  those  members. 

That  case  was  brought  on  a  humani- 
tarian stance,  which  is  somewhat  daz- 
zling for  me  to  perceive. 

Finally,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky,  there  is  the 
issue  of  asylum  applications.  The 
reason  we  are  in  turmoil  with  that 
particular  procedure  in  this  country  is 
that,  3  years  ago.  we  had  about  4.000 
asylum  applications  pending,  but  that 
system  has  been  so  gimmicked  that 
now  we  have  over  170.000  asylum  ap- 
plications pending  in  the  United 
States.  If  anyone  believes  that  every 
one  of  those  people  is  truly  a  refugee— 
and  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
refugee  and  asylee  except  one  is  here 
and  one  is  there.  In  their  country 
when  they  seek  refugee  status  some 
nameless  officer  of  the  Government 
just  stamps  the  form  and  says  "Reject- 
ed." and  that  is  the  end  of  their  due 
process.  Yet.  when  they  come  here 
and  seek  asylee  status,  they  have  six 
ways  to  the  courthouse  and  when  it  is 
all  finished  and  deportation  orders  are 
there,  they  can  start  again  at  "Go," 
like  a  Monopoly  game. 

That  is  what  has  happened  to 
asylum  applications  in  the  United 
States.  I  earnestly  hope  that  in  the 
midst  of  an  issue  which  is  filled  with 
fear,  guilt,  emotionalism,  racism,  all 
the  stuff  I  truck  around  in  in  this 
baby,  my  colleagues  will  pay  attention 
to  those  statistics  that  I  gave. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
who  has  done  such  an  outstanding  job 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  responsibility  for 
our  inunigration  and  refugee  policy.  I 
shall  add  further  some  thoughts  of  my 
own  on  this  particular  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  know  the  intent  and 
good  will  that  he  has  put  into  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

In  my  study  of  our  immigration  and 
refugee  policy  in  the  United  States 
over  a  number  of  years,  I  have  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  amendment 
would  represent  the  very  worst  of  our 
refugee  policy.  First,  it  would  be  an 
open  recruitment  for  new  refugees  to 
come  into  this  country. 

Second,  it  is  a  policy,  really,  against 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  that 
we  are  extending  considerable  effort 
to  try  to  preserve  and  protect.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
be  more  destabilizing  to  that  govern- 
ment than  for  the  United  States  to 
invite  into  this  country  as  refugees  all 
of  the  people  who  want  to  come  from 
there.  I  think  that  would  be  extremely 
counterproductive  to  all  of  the  efforts 
that  we  are  making  in  that  Central 
American  country  to  try  to  preserve 
stability  and  create  a  peaceful  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  I>resident,  we  have  already 
today,  at  the  urging  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  provided  some  addi- 
tional funding  to  help  deal  with  what- 
ever situation  may  exist  in  El  Salvador 
as  a  result  of  the  hostilities  going  on 
there,  and  dealing  with  it  in  that  coun- 
try, where  it  should  be  dealt  with,  and 
not  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  just  today,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
revealed  that  they  had  apprehended  a 
million— already,  this  year— 1  million 
illegal  aliens  coming  into  the  United 
States. 

We  know  from  history  that  the  ap- 
prehensions are  never  more  than  50 
percent  and  probably  not  more  than 
one-third.  So  I  think  we  can  assume 
from  that  that  somewhere  between 
one-half  million  and  2  million  aliens 
have  come  into  this  country  from  the 
southern  borders  just  this  year,  which 
is  not  yet  over. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming correctly  describes  what  a  refu- 
gee is,  but  there  is  one  more  thing  the 
refugee  is. 

When  an  individual  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  United  States  to  be  a  ref- 
ugee, he  becomes  a  privileged  person 
in  the  United  States— a  privileged 
person.  He  has,  first  of  all,  numerous 
agencies    which    are    devoting    their 


time,  effort,  and  money  to  see  that  he 
and  his  family  are  taken  care  of  and 
that  he  has  an  oppbrtunity  for  a  job. 
He  has  job  preferences  above  veterans, 
for  example.  Some  individuals  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  have 
fought  against  those  veterans  in  vari- 
ous places  in  the  world;  yet,  they  have 
a  job  preference. 

He  is  guaranteed  a  certain  level  of 
income  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  years, 
and  generally  forever. 

The  fact  is  that  a  person  from  El 
Salvador,  if  this  were  to  become  law 
and  policy,  could  expect  to  bring  his 
family  to  the  United  States  and  never 
work  a  day  in  his  life  and  have  a 
better  standard  of  living,  more  income, 
than  if  he  stayed  in  El  Salvador  and 
worked  hard  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  came  to  the 
floor  and  became  aware  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  Im- 
migration Act  as  well  as  the  Refugee 
Act.  What  provisions  of  the  act  is  the 
Senator  talking  about?  There  are  ab- 
solutely no  provisions  in  the  Refugee 
Act  which  provide  that  anyone  who  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  under  extended  volimtary  de- 
parture status  because  of  the  threat  of 
violence  in  their  home  country,  could 
bring  their  families  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  provision  that  they 
could  receive  the  social  service  pro- 
grams which  the  Senator  has  referred 
to— only  the  refugees  admitted  under 
the  Refugee  Act  are  eligible. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  These  are  refu- 
gees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  they  are  only 
given  extended  voluntary  departure 
status— a  kind  of  temporary  safe 
haven.  That  is  their  legal  classifica- 
tion, and  it  is  the  kind  of  classification 
that  we  have  extended  with  regard  to 
Lebanese  during  the  1974-75  civil  war. 
We  used  it  with  regard  to  Uganda  for 
about  100  individuals  fearful  of  re- 
turning to  Idi  Amin.  It  has  been  used 
by  Republican  and  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. And  it  is  being  used  today  for 
Polish  and  Ethiopian  nationals. 

Those  people  have  not  been  eligible 
for  the  social  service  or  welfare  pro- 
grams, nor  are  they  eligible  to  bring 
their  families  here,  if  they  are  not  al- 
ready here. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Is  the  Senator 
telling  me  that  there  are  those  here 
who  are  not  eligible  for  food  stamps, 
any  legal  residents  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  are  here  only 
temporarily.  They  are  not  permanent 
residents. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Are  they  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  if  they  are  here 
temporarily  under  extended  voluntary 
departure.  They  are  legally  here  only 


until  the  condition  of  violence  in  their 
homelands  change,  then  they  are  obli- 
gated to  return. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  find  that  they  are.  There 
is  nothing  here  about  being  tempo- 
rary, nothing  at  all. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do  is  to  open  a  flood  gate 
of  new  entrants  into  the  United 
States,  in  a  program  for  which  we  are 
now  spending  nearly  $3  billion  a  year, 
in  a  situation  where  job  opportunities 
are  limited  at  best,  and  a  situation 
that  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador, 
which  we  are  spending  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  try  to  protect. 

I  think  this  would  be  folly  on  our 
part  and  certainly  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  going  to  belabor  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  confused.  My 
amendment  would  not  classify  these 
people  as  refugees.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration has  pointed  out  that  they 
could  easily  go  to  Honduras,  Guatema- 
la, or  Mexico.  Many  of  them  do.  But 
this  is  a  little  different. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  substantial- 
ly committed,  both  economically  and 
militarily,  to  the  defense  of  the  exist- 
ing government  there.  To  my  knowl- 
edge. Mexico  is  giving  no  military  as- 
sistance or  economic  assistance  to  that 
country,  nor  is  Guatemala.  We  are 
there.  Our  policy  is  very  definite  as  to 
what  we  want  to  see  and  what  results 
we  would  like  to  see  occur  there. 

Right  now.  approximately  350  Salva- 
dorans are  being  deported  a  month. 
That  was  as  high  as  1,000.  We  are 
sending  people  back  to  El  Salvador 
today  and  would  be  in  the  next  couple 
of  months.  While  the  study  goes  on  it 
is  uncertain  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them. 

We  read  in  the  papers— and  those 
who  have  visited  the  country  know  for 
themselves— that  in  El  Salvador  there 
are  right-wing  death  squads,  abuses  by 
the  Government,  and  by  the  guerrilla 
movement.  There  may  also  be  other 
revolutionary  movements. 

When  these  people  go  back  there  it 
is  emotional.  Why  should  it  not  be 
emotional?  It  is  emotional  if  you  think 
you  will  get  your  head  blown  off  when 
you  go  back  home  because  you  are  in 
the  province  with  the  guerrillas,  or  if 
you  happened  to  have  angered  some- 
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one  and  the  right-wing  death  squad 
has  you  on  their  hit  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  this  as  the  sense 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  mandatory  and 
I  really  believe  that  it  should  be  man- 
datory. But  in  deference  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  sense  of  the  Senate  is  appropri- 
ate while  we  wait  for  the  results  of  a 
study.  We  are  doing  what  is  right  in  El 
Salvador  now  by  assisting  the  existing 
government  and  we  should  do  right  by 
the  people  who  are  fearful  of  going 
back. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  word  "Senate"  in  the 
first  line  of  my  simendment  be 
changed  to  "Congress." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER )  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  delighted  that  once  again 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  step  which  I 
believe  is  needed.  As  he  has  already 
pointed  out.  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  already  adopted 
language  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture satus  be  granted  to  those  Sal- 
vadorans  now  resident  in  this  country. 
I  hope  that  we  will  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  make 
our  bill  conform  to  that  of  the  House. 

The  real  issue  here  is  not  immigra- 
tion policy,  instead,  it  concerns  the 
events  now  going  on  in  El  Salvador 
and  throughout  Central  America.  The 
unfortunate  fact  is  that  in  a  region 
torn  by  civil  war.  many  people  must 
fear  for  their  lives  if  they  should 
return  home.  Our  own  Government 
has  recognized  that  various  individuals 
might  become  targets  of  the  insur- 
gents. It  is  therefore  simply  not  con- 
sistent to  state  that  events  in  El  Salva- 
dor do  not  merit  EVD  status. 

Many  of  those  who  have  entered  the 
country  have  done  so  since  the  rebels' 
"final  offensive"  of  January  1981.  and 
therefore  do  not  qualify  for  the  am- 
nesty provisions  of  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli  bill.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
we  address  their  status  in  a  special 
manner. 

My  deep  concern  about  the  plight  of 
the  Salvadorans  whose  lives  have  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  violence  in 
their  war-torn  country  has  prompted 
me  to  contact  the  State  Department 
numerous  times.  I  have  spoken  person- 
ally with  many  people  during  the  past 
several  years  about  the  rampant  cases 
of  torture  and  murder  carried  out 
against  the  civilian  population  by  the 
military,  the  death  squads,  and  the 
guerrillas.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  bears  a  certain  responsibility 
for  the  noncombatant  deaths  because 
of   our   support    for    the   Salvadoran 


Government  and  military.  This 
prompted  me  to  meet  with  then-Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Haig  over  a 
year  ago.  I  presented  him  with  a  letter 
which  outlined  my  concerns  about  the 
refugees  who  are  in  this  country.  I 
urged  him  to  grant  political  asylum 
status  to  those  who  had  lost  family 
members  in  the  violence  and  who  had 
a  justifiable  fear  of  returning  to  El 
Salvador.  I  wanted  to  insure  that 
those  who  truly  deserved  such  status 
would  be  assured  of  receiving  it. 

When  I  could  see  no  change  in  our 
policies  regarding  asylum  requests.  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz.  Again.  I  outlined  my  grave 
concerns  about  the  plight  of  the  Sal- 
vadorans who  were  in  this  country  and 
who  feared  for  their  safety  should 
they  be  unwillingly  returned  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  urged  that  every  opportunity 
be  given  to  the  Salvadorans  during  the 
deportation  hearings  to  explain  their 
reasons  for  fearing  a  return  to  their 
country.  I  urged  that  those  with  a 
well-grounded  fear  of  persecution  or 
those  who  presented  evidence  of  tor- 
ture or  repression  against  their  fami- 
lies and  coworkers  would  be  granted 
the  opportunity  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  until  it  was  safe  for 
them  to  return. 

Last  month.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  two  leaders  of  a  small 
peasant  organization  who  told  me 
gruesome  and  horrifying  stories  of  the 
violence  that  has  been  committed 
against  members  of  their  cooperative. 
The  violence  they  described  is  typical 
of  the  terror  that  the  extremists  in  El 
Salvador  have  carried  out  for  decades. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  army 
was  involved,  which  makes  the  point 
even  more  telling. 

A  land  dispute  between  the  coopera- 
tive and  the  former  landowner  was 
being  resolved  in  the  courts.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  way  the  proceedings 
were  going,  the  landowner  contacted 
his  sons  godfather,  who  was  a  colonel 
in  the  army.  The  landowner  donned  a 
mask  to  conceal  his  identity  and 
joined  the  army  patrol  in  visiting  the 
village  and  pulling  out  selected  co-op 
members  for  revenge.  At  least  20 
people  were  killed,  some  by  machete 
slashes  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  this 
type  of  vicious  murder,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  people  of  El  Salvador, 
this  type  of  wanton  violence  is  far  too 
common.  These  incidents  point  up  the 
randomness  of  the  violence  and  con- 
firm in  vivid  terms  how  much  the 
common  man  and  woman  have  to  fear. 

While  random  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  horrifying  because  of  its  arbi- 
trariness and  the  perpetrators'  fasci- 
nation with  perverse  methods  of  tor- 
ture, the  acts  of  calculated  and 
premeditated  violence  are  even  more 
despicable.  Amnesty  International  has 
amassed  countless  testimonies  of  vio- 
lence and  terror  in  El  Salvador  and 


the  rest  of  Central  America.  Their  in- 
vestigations have  shown  repeatedly 
that  those  individuals  who  are  rela- 
tives of  victims,  or  who  have  con- 
demned the  abuses,  face  a  special 
threat  to  their  well-being.  Additional- 
ly, those  who  have  entered  the  U.S.  il- 
legally, been  apprehended  by  the  INS. 
and  deported  may  well  risk  their  lives 
by  returning  to  El  Salvador.  This  was 
precisely  the  case  for  Santana  Chirino 
Amaya  who  was  found  tortured,  mur- 
dered, and  decapitated  after  he  had 
been  deported  auid  returned  to  El  Sal- 
vador. A  companion,  Bernardo  Anto- 
nio Rivas,  14  years  of  age,  suffered  the 
same  fate.  In  an  interview  with  a 
former  career  military  officer  of  the 
Salvadoran  Army,  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional learned  that  deportees  faced  a 
special  threat  upon  their  return  to  El 
Salvador  and  were  frequently  tortured 
before  they  were  murdered. 

The  civil  war  is  now  more  protracted 
than  ever,  with  no  end  to  the  violence 
in  sight.  The  number  of  refugees  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States  is  unknown, 
but  estimated  to  be  at  least  60.000.  In 
1982.  the  INS  granted  only  65  Salva- 
dorans political  asylum  and  deported 
2.118  to  El  Salvador.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  INS  can  support  so 
few  asylum  petitions,  given  the  kind  of 
evidence  that  has  been  presented  to 
me.  It  is  because  I  believe  the  evidence 
is  so  compelling  that  I  support  grant- 
ing extended  voluntary  departure 
status  to  the  Salvadorans  who  are  in 
this  country  without  proper  documen- 
tation. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  has  been 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  an  entire 
nation.  More  importantly,  however,  if 
implemented  this  policy  would  be  a 
signal  that  the  refugees  would  eventu- 
ally return  to  their  country  and  not 
become  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  or  a  burden  on  our 
public  assistance  system. 

My  support  of  the  granting  of  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  stems 
from  my  firm  conviction  that  refugees 
who  return  unwillingly  to  El  Salvador 
face  a  special  threat  that  the  general 
population  does  not  face,  whether 
from  the  right  or  the  left.  The  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  to  me 
from  a  variety  of  sources  indicates 
that  this  fear  is  well  founded  and  that 
it  justifies  the  same  special  status  that 
was  granted  to  oppressed  people  in  the 
past,  most  notably  the  Ethiopians. 
Poles,  and  Afghans.  It  is  a  humanitari- 
an approach  for  dealing  with  a  serious 
problem  that  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
human  decency.  It  is  a  humane  ap- 
proach to  an  inhumane  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
two  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  a  response  from  the  Department 
of  State. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Haig:  I  am  writing  to  you 
regarding  the  granting  of  asylum  to  Salva- 
dorans in  this  country. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  be  a 
haven  for  those  who  are  true  political  refu- 
gees. I  recognize  that  the  United  States 
cannot  be  the  only  source  of  asylum  for 
those  who  flee  political  persecution.  Inter- 
national refugees  are  an  international  re- 
sponsibility. However.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  Salvadorans  who  are  in 
the  United  States  and  who  seek  refugee 
status. 

The  United  States  bears  a  special  respon- 
sibility in  this  instance  because  of  its  sup- 
port for  the  Duarte  government.  The 
Duarte  government  is  l)eing  harassed  by 
both  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme 
left.  As  a  result,  public  officials,  business- 
men, educators,  agrarian  workers,  trade 
unionists,  and  peasants  face  a  double  threat 
from  those  who  would  bring  about  leftist  re- 
pression and  those  who  would  return  El  Sal- 
vador to  its  brutal  post. 

In  recent  months  that  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary has  been  implicated  in  a  number  of  se- 
rious and  disturbing  incidents  involving  vio- 
lence against  the  unarmed  civilian  popula- 
tion. The  incidence  of  political  persecution, 
whether  from  the  right  or  the  left,  is  rising 
as  political  factions  become  increasingly  po- 
larized and  desperate. 

At  one  time,  prominent  and  wealthy  Sal- 
vadorans feared  kidnapping  and  random  at- 
tacks of  violence  by  armed  extremisU.  The 
activities  of  the  leftist  guerrillas  are  now  far 
more  sophisticated  and  intimidating.  The 
threats  to  mayors  and  citizens  who  partici- 
pate in  the  upcoming  elections  are  a  case  in 
point.  Ukewise.  on  the  right,  the  torture 
and  molestations  are  ever  more  gruesome. 
One  no  longer  needs  to  be  intimately  in- 
volved in  political  activity  to  be  a  target  for 
repression.  Now  one  can  be  victimized  for 
merely  living  in  the  same  village,  working 
on  the  same  farm,  or  having  the  same  last 
name  as  an  activist. 

Those  Salvadorans  who  have  been  in  this 
country  since  the  early  days  of  the  violence 
may  possibly  not  qualify  for  refugee  status 
or  asylum  under  our  laws.  However.  Salva- 
dorans in  the  United  States  who  have  lost 
family  members  to  the  current  violence  jus- 
tifiably fear  a  return  to  El  Salvador.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  they  properly  qualify  as  politi- 
cal refugees,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  expatriate  Salvadorans  merit  refu- 
gee sUtus.  I  do.  however,  urge  that  you 
extend  every  consideration  to  the  requests 
of  Salvadorans  for  political  asylum  so  that 
those  who  truly  deserve  such  status  will  be 
assured  of  receiving  it. 
Sincerely, 

Dave  Durenbercer. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C,  April  7,  1982. 
Hon.  David  Durenberger. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  I  refer  to 
your  letter  of  March  26.  1982  about  the 
granting  of  asylum  to  Salvadorans  in  this 
country.  , 


You  correctly  point  out  in  that  violence  is 
an  enormous  problem  in  El  Salvador  and 
that  hardly  any  segment  of  the  population 
is  Immune  from  this  threat.  The  upshot  of 
this  is  the  fear  shared  by  many  Salvadorans 
of  a  return  to  their  country.  Salvadorans 
and  others  in  this  country  may.  and  fre- 
quently do.  apply  for  political  asylum 
status.  The  granting  of  asylum  in  this  coun- 
try is  governed  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention and  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status 
of  Refugees  and  U.S.  law.  Such  treaty  and 
law  provide  sanctuary  for  persons  fleeing 
persecution. 

Under  the  U.N.  Convention  and  Protocol 
on  Refugees,  the  United  States  is  prohibited 
from  undertaking  the  forced  expulsion  (re- 
foulement)  of  a  refugee  to  a  country  or 
frontier  where  persecution  is  likely  to  occur. 
In  addition,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  pro- 
vides for  the  granting  of  asylum  status  to 
those  who  esUblish  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  upon  return  to  their  country  of 
nationality  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality membership  of  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  rests  with  each  applicant. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Pro- 
tocol Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees, 
the  United  States  is  well  aware  of  its  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities,  including  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  refoulement  of  refu- 
gees. We  have  a  long-standing  record  of  sup- 
port for  relief  activities  on  behalf  of  refu- 
gees and  a  generous  resettlement  policy.  No 
other  country  has  provided  as  much  assist- 
ance or  resettlement  opportunities  to  refu- 
gees as  the  United  States. 

Matters  regarding  exclusion  or  deporta- 
tion proceedings  or  voluntary  departure  are, 
of  course,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Ser\'ice  (INS). 
The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS)  does  not  classify  Salvadorans  or 
members  of  any  other  nationality  in  the 
United  States  as  refugees  unless  they  indi- 
vidually establish  that  their  fear  of  being 
persecuted  is  a  well-founded  one. 

A  request  for  asylum  should  be  reasonably 
related  in  point  of  time  and  circumstances 
to  the  flight  from  the  country  of  national- 
ity. It  is  our  view  that  the  majority  of  Salva- 
dorans in  the  United  States  did  not  depart 
their  country  solely  to  seek  safe  haven  in 
this  country.  Most  traveled  through  third 
countries  before  entering  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  them  entered  quite  some  time 
ago.  Other  countries  closer  to  El  Salvador- 
Honduras,  for  example— have  been  generous 
in  offering  safe  haven  to  Salvadorans  who 
have  fled.  Thus,  the  United  States  is  not  the 
only  possible  refuge,  nor  can  it  in  most  cases 
be  considered  the  country  of  first  refuge. 

The  INS  has  informed  us  that  no  Salva- 
doran asylum-seeker  is  sent  back  until  a  de- 
termination has  been  made  that  the  claim- 
ant has  not  established  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution.  It  is  not  necessary  "formal- 
ly" to  request  asylum.  If  a  positive  indica- 
tion of  unwillingness  to  return  to  the  home- 
land is  made,  and  if  the  unwillingness  is 
based  on  a  fear  of  being  persecuted,  that  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  case  processed 
through  asylum  procedures.  For  those  who 
establish  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
upon  return  to  their  country,  the  Depart- 
ment, in  its  advisory  opinion,  will  so  inform 
the  appropriate  INS  District  Office.  Those 
who  do  not  are  not  eligible  for  asylum. 

In  view  of  the  available  remedies  to  refu- 
gees from  El  Salvador  under  the  asylum 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  as  amended,  and  the  U.N.  Conven- 


tion and  Protocol  on  Refugees,  we  do  not 
consider  blanket  voluntary  departure  status 
as  an  appropriate  alternative  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  Department  of  State  and  our 
Embassy  in  San  Salvador  will  continue  to 
monitor  the  situation  carefully.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that  this  is  not  an  easy  task. 
However  the  procedures  for  a  considered 
and  just  determination  are  in  place  and  are 
being  used  by  our  officers. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  views  will  be 
helpful  in  understanding  our  position  on 
the  granting  of  asylum  and  on  voluntary  de- 
parture status  for  Salvadorans  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Sincerely; 

Alvin  Paul  Drischler. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  27,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  contacting  you 
regarding  my  ongoing  concern  about  Salva- 
dorans who  have  requested  political  asylum. 
Last  year.  I  met  with  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  to  discuss  our  policies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  I  brought  np  the  problem  of  the 
refugees.  During  our  meeting.  I  said  that  I 
believed  these  Salvadorans  had  left  their 
country  for  a  variety  of  reasons  during  the 
last  several  years.  While  I  realize  that  strict 
criteria  exist  for  granting  political  asylum.  I 
believe  that  many  of  these  people  justifi- 
ably fear  returning  to  their  homeland.  Al- 
though some  may  have  fled  originally  be- 
cause of  economic  reasons,  the  level  of  vio- 
lence and  the  uncontrolled  acts  of  terrorism 
that  have  been  committed  in  their  villages 
since  they  left  have  put  their  very  lives  in 
jeopardy.  I  urged  the  Secretary  to  reconsid- 
er the  criteria  for  accepting  and  denying  ap- 
plicants for  political  asylum  so  that  those 
who  expressed  a  reasonable  fear  of  reprisal 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  until  it  is  safe  to  return. 

I  continue  to  be  very  disturbed  by  the  inci- 
dents of  violence  that  have  been  reported  to 
me  by  many  sources.  Several  weeks  ago.  I 
met  with  two  Indians  who  told  me  about 
atrocities  committed  in  their  village  by  the 
army.  I  believe  the  wanton  violence  they  de- 
scribed is  not  rare  in  El  Salvador.  In  this  in- 
stance the  army  entered  a  village  in  Sonson- 
ate  where  the  people  had  been  apolitical 
and  had  shown  no  particular  allegiance  to 
either  the  government  forces  or  the  guerril- 
las. The  atrocities  committed  there  in  late 
February  were  described  as  a  case  of  harass- 
ment by  the  landowners  of  the  peasant-run 
cooperative,  and  could  not  be  attributed  to 
any  security  threat.  I  was  told  that  the  com- 
mander was  godfather  to  the  son  of  one  of 
the  large  landowners  and  was  asked  to  inter- 
fere because  of  a  business  dispute. 

As  you  know  so  well.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  vi- 
olence in  El  Salvador  knows  no  boundaries 
and  is  not  carried  out  on  the  battlefield 
alone.  Innocent  noncombatants  have  suf- 
fered extraordinary  losses  because  of  it. 
These  incidents,  which  are  foreign  to  us.  are 
unfortunately  too  routine  in  El  Salvador. 
They  underscore  the  fear  that  people  have 
about  returning  to  their  villages. 

The  U.S.  agencies  responsible  for  imple- 
menting refugee  policy  have  outlined  for  me 
the  distinction  between  immigrants  and  ref- 
ugees and  have  stated  that  many  of  these 
applicants  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  polit- 
ical asylum.  Many  of  the  Salvadorans,  who 
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are  not  cognizant  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween these  two  categories  and  who  fear  for 
their  lives,  may  not  inunedlately  say  so 
when  first  questioned.  I  believe  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  INS  officers  and  State 
Etepartment  officials  to  determine  whether 
violence  perpetrated  by  rightist  death 
squads,  the  security  forces,  and  leftist  guer- 
rillas has  created  a  bona  fide  reason  for 
these  Salvadorans  to  fear  a  return  to  their 
country. 

A  number  of  American  churches  around 
the  country  have  been  so  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  these  Salvadorans  that  they 
have  opened  their  churches  to  those  who 
fear  for  their  safety  should  they  return  to 
their  homes.  While  I  do  not  countenance 
these  acts  of  civil  disobedience,  I  recognize 
why  these  groups  have  chosen  to  lend  their 
support  to  these  people.  They  share  with 
me  a  sense  of  frustration  that  the  very  real 
threat  the  Salvadoran  refugees  face  is  being 
underestimated  or  disregarded. 

As  \  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Haig,  the  United  States  bears  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  events  in  El  Salvador  be- 
cause of  our  support  for  the  Duarte  and 
Magana  governments  smd  the  armed  forces. 
Therefore,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
we  display  as  much  understanding  as  possi- 
ble when  evaluating  the  asylum  petitions. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  our 
policies  because  asylum  seems  to  he  more 
easily  granted  to  highly-visible  or  well- 
known  persons  who  present  far  less  criteria 
for  fear  of  persecution  than  have  the  thou- 
sands of  Salvadoran  applicants. 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  in  this  matter 
and  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Dave  DtmsNBERGES. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  a  concluding  remark,  and  I  share 
this  with  my  colleague  from  Arizona. 

The  extended  volunary  departure 
status  may  well  have  the  effect— I 
think  we  should  all  be  aware  of  that— 
of  drawing  additional  Salvadorans  to 
this  country  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  that  status.  We  had  that  debate  on 
the  immigration  bill. 

The  State  Department  has  advised 
us  that  it  believes  this  indeed  occurred 
when  the  status  was  granted  to  Nica- 
raguans.  Thousands  came  to  the 
United  States  to  obtain  that  status.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this 
would  happen  with  the  Salvadorans.  I 
share  that  with  my  fellow  Senators. 

Yesterday,  the  INS  testified,  as  we 
prepared  for  the  refugee  consultation, 
that  they  had  no  way,  with  their 
present  existing  equipment  and  proce- 
dures, to  document  or  know  the 
whereabouts  of  persons  who  have 
been  granted  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture status  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  way  they  have  been  able 
to  identify  where  they  are  or  who  they 
are.  They  would  not  be  able  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Salvadorans  would  leave  the 
country,  which  is  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure,  after  the 
conditions  in  their  country  have 
changed. 

If  the  conditions  in  El  Salvador 
changed,  there  would  be  no  way  to  de- 
termine who  then  would  have  been  in 


the  status  of  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture or  whether  or  not  they  left 
the  country. 

I  share  that  with  Senators,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difference  between 
extended  voluntary  departees  and  ref- 
ugees. But  next  step  for  extended  vol- 
untary departees,  those  who  receive 
the  status,  is  perhaps  refugee  status. 
They  do  not  return,  because  the  his- 
toric flow  of  El  Salvadorans  to  this 
country  consists  of  economic  migrants, 
not  refugees. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification?  I  will 
be  brief. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

(Mr.  HECHT  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  debate  I  asked  a  question  about 
Nicaragua.  I  WEint  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  any  person 
who  would  be  sent  from  this  country 
back  to  Nicaragua  that  would  be  in 
danger  by  the  Communist  government 
in  Nicaragua,  under  our  present  law,  is 
protected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  would  be  a  ref- 
ugee or  in  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wUl  be  prepared  to  vote  in  1  minute.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Nicaraguan  people  were  granted  tem- 
porary extended  voluntary  departure 
status  in  the  United  States  right 
before  Somoza  fell.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  also  grant  it  now.  I 
think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  be- 
cause we  are  committed  in  support  of 
the  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini). 

All  in  favor,  say  "aye."  Opposed, 
"no." 

The  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

The  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  really  wants  a  rollcall  vote  on 
a  motion  to  reconsider— it  is  late  and 
Senators  need  to  get  away— if  he  in- 
sists on  that,  it  would  be  better  if  we 
went  back  and  tried  to  have  a  rollcall 
on  the  amendment  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  vacate  the 
result  of  the  voice  vote  and  to  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  agree  with  the  procedure.  I 
have  consulted  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Pell,  and  we  think  it  would  be 
probably  in  the  best  interest  for  us  to  . 


stay  here  tonight  and  clean  up  all  the 
amendments  that  can  be  done  by  voice 
vote  that  are  noncontroversial  and 
assure  Senators  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther rollcall  votes.  We  would  even  try 
to  take  up  a  few  of  those  that  would 
require  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  The 
rollcall  votes  would  occur  possibly 
early  in  the  afternoon.  We  have  a 
commitment  that  we  will  certainly  be 
leaving  early  afternoon.  We  will  try  to 
accommodate  Senators  that  way  so 
they  will  not  have  to  stay  around  all 
night. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  is  defeated,  there  will  be 
no  more  record  votes  tonight.  Tomor- 
row we  will  go  on.  or  attempt  to  go  on, 
the  export-import  bill  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield?  Did  the  majority  leader 
say  "if  this  amendment  is  defeated"? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  another  motion— to  reconsid- 
er, for  instance,  and  there  might  be— I 
cannot  assure  there  will  not  be  a  roll- 
call vote  on  that. 

Let  me  withdraw  the  statement  and 
say  that  I  do  not  anticipate  another 
rollcall  vote  after  the  disposition  of 
this  amendment  unless  it  is  a  vote  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Regardless  of  how 
this  vote  comes  out,  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  for  another  rollcall  vote  tonight 
on  this  or  any  other  amendment.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  disposition  of  this  amendment— let 
me  put  it  that— there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes.  Members  should  under- 
stand that  there  is  still  a  technical 
possibility  we  could  have  another  vote. 
But  let  us  get  on  with  the  vote  and  see 
how  that  goes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. That  would  be  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  to  table  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wvoming  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  59, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  267  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 


the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Blden 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlci 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 


Baucus 

Blngaman 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Chafee 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Durenberger 

Glenn 


Bentsen 

Cohen 

Crai^ston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 


Gam  Percy 

Gorton  Pressler 

Hatch  Proxmire 

Hecht  Pryor 

Hellin  Quaylc 

Heiru  Randolph 

Helms  Roth 

Huddleston  Rudman 

Humphrey  Sasser 

Johnston  Simpson 

Kassebaum  Stevens 

Kasten  Symms 

Laxalt  Thurmond 

Lugar  Tower 

Matsunaga  Trible 

Maltingly  Warner 

McClure  Weicker 

Murkowski  Wilson 

Nlckles  Zorlnsky 
Nunn 

NAYS-26 

Grassley  Metzenbaum 

HolUngs  Mitchell 

Inouye  Moynihan 
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Kennedy  Riegle 
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Leahy  Specter 
Levin  Tsongas 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Goldwater  Mathias 

Hart  Packwood 

Hatfield  Stafford 

Hawkins  Stennis 

Long  Wallop 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2202,  as  modified,  was 

agreed  to.  .^     »     t 

Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 


AHENSMEMT  NO.  2203 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  participation  of  sit- 
ting ambassadors  in  domestic  political 
campaigns) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. „     _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini) proposes  amendment  numbered  2203. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page   24.   between   lines   19   and   20. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"DOMESTIC  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF 
AMBASSADORS 

■Sec.  122.  Paragraph  (3)  of  Section  7324 
(d)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting 
(other  than  an  ambassador  or  minister, 
except  when  taking  part  in  activity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  on  behalf  of  a  Pres- 
idential political  campaign)  of  after  in  its  re- 
lations with  foreign  power  or." 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
amend  the  Hatch  Act  to  prohibit  ama- 
bassadors  from  making  political  con- 
tributions and  taking  part  in  political 
campaigns.  ^  ^  ^     . 

Currently,  ambassadors  and  Cabinet 
members  are  exempt  from  the  limita- 
tions on  political  activity  which  the 
Hatch  Act  applies  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Government  employees.  I  am  not  a 
supporter  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  terms  of 
its   broad    implications— in   my    view. 
Federal  workers— except  in  the  case  of 
sensitive  Justice  Department,  intelli- 
gence agency,  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service    positions— should    have    the 
same  political  rights  as  other  citizens. 
However,  if  the  intent  of  the  Hatch 
Act  is  to  prevent  partisan  politics  from 
interfering  in  the  way  Federal  workers 
do  their  jobs,  it  seems  particularly  im- 
portant that  this  proviso  be  applied  to 
the  position  of  ambassador.  Our  am- 
bassadors' main  function  is  to  convey  a 
certain  image  of  the  United  States-an 
image  that  is  as  consistent  and  clear  as 
possible.  Professionalism  is  a  highly 
prized  attribute  of  an  ambassador.  Un- 
fortunately, when  an  ambassador  en- 
gages  in   partisan   politics,   campaign 
rhetoric  combined  with  the  expedien- 
cy of  the  moment  tends  to  lead  to  the 
distortion  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The     State     Department's     official 
policy  frowns  upon  such  partisan  ac- 


tivity by  ambassadors,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  deter  some  ambassadors 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  profession- 
alism for  the  sake  of  grinding  a  par- 
ticular political  ax  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  political  superiors.  An  ambas- 
sador to  a  foreign  country  serves  as  a 
vital  link  between  our  country  and  the 
government  of  a  country  to  which  he 
or  she  is  accredited.  Statements  the 
ambassador  may  make  are  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  government  of  the 
host  country  as  reflections  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  government  the  ambassa- 
dor represents.  An  ambassador  be- 
comes an  almost  totally  public  per- 
sonna  who  cannot  afford  to  make  off- 
hand comments  or  to  engage  in  parti- 
san politics. 

During  my  recent  reelection  cam- 
paign, one  particular  individual  ac- 
credited as  an  American  ambassador 
to  a  Latin  American  country  came  to 
Arizona  and  interiected  himself  in  the 
campaign.  He  made  conmercials  en- 
dorsing my  opponent  on  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  statements  about  Central 
America  that  ran  counter  to  official 
American  policy.  Frankly,  I  found  the 
behavior  startling  and  terribly  damag- 
ing to  our  Central  American  policy. 

I  was  equally  amazed  to  discover 
that  while  a  lowly  clerk  in  the 
bureaucracy,  whose  participation  in 
politics  carries  with  it  absolutely  no 
implications  about  government  policy, 
is  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Hatch  Act. 
an  ambassador  whose  every  work  and 
action  conveys  to  foreigners  the  views 
and  attitudes  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  under  no  such  stricture. 
Surely,  this  must  be  an  oversight  re- 
sulting from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
situation  has  never  arisen.  I  believe 
that  most  of  us,  Mr.  President,  assume 
that  ambassadors  would  have  better 
sense  than  to  embroil  themselves  in  a 
political  campaign.  It  certainly  re- 
quires an  incredible  lack  of  judgment 

to  do  so. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
will  eliminate  the  loophole  which  pres- 
ently allows  ambassadors  to  engage  in 
overt  political  activity.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  not  only  is  in  keeping 
with  the  orginal  intent  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  but  it  makes  good  foreign  policy 
sense 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
quite  simple.  It  is  proposed  to  amend 
the  Hatch  Act  to  place  some  prohibi- 
tion on  ambassadors  political  activities 
but  still  permit  them  to  be  involved  in 
the  Presidential  political  campaign. 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  Members  of  the  majority  side  are 
familiar  with  the  amendment. 

It  had  not  been  well  known  that 
Senator  DeConcini  would  be  offering 
this.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  objec- 
tions. I  do  not  have  any  objections 
myself. 
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Without  then  hearing  any  other  ob- 
jections, I  propose  that  we  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  amendment  as  modified  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. While  restricting  an  ambassa- 
dor's political  activity  in  non-Presiden- 
tial campaigns,  it  recognizes  the  fact 
that  an  ambassador  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  chief  of  state  and  if  that 
ambassador  wishes  to  campaign  for  or 
against  the  Presidential  candidate  in  a 
Presidential  election  he  should  have 
the  complete  freedom  to  do  it.  He 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions of  a  civil  servEint. 

I  think  that  this  gives  an  ambassa- 
dor that  political  freedom  which  he 
should  have. 

I  speak  personally  in  this  regard  be- 
cause I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter 
from  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  re- 
questing my  father  who  was  then  a 
chief  of  mission  abroad  to  come  over 
and  campaign  for  him.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  prohibit  an  ambassa- 
dor from  assisting  in  such  a  campaign 
and  I  think  this  exception  is  very  rea- 
sonable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  (No.  2203)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  managers 
of  this  measure  to  let  me  put  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  will  create 
a  brief  period  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  so  that  cal- 
endar items  and  certain  other  things 
can  be  taken  care  of  before  we  resume 
the  consideration  of  those  matters  on 
the  State  authorization  bill  which  will 
not  require  a  rollcall  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  about  how  long  he 
feels  that  will  take. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  feel  it  wiU  take  5  min- 
utes. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
8:40  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  that  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  tonight.  When  we  come 
back  tomorrow,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  first  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
rather  than  resume  consideration  of 
the  State  authorization  bill. 

The  reason  for  it,  frankly,  is  because 
both  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  be  occupied  in  an  exec- 
utive session  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  morning  and  not 
available  on  the  floor. 

After  the  Export-Import  Bank 
matter  is  disposed  of,  we  will  go  back 
to  the  State  authorization  bill. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9130  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  from  that 
moment  until  10  a.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  1 
minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  SENATE 
DELEGATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
May  of  this  year,  at  my  request.  Sena- 
tor Richard  Lugar  headed  a  biparti- 
san delegation  of  U.S.  Senators  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  The  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  discuss  items  of  mutual 
concern  and  interest  with  our  NATO 
allies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  of  the  delegation  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  REPORTING 
DEADLINE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  I  think  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  on 
the  date  specified.  I  believe  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
committees  instructed  pursuant  to 
that  resolution,  that  is  to  say.  House 


Concurrent  Resolution  91,  be  given 
until  October  17,  1983,  to  report  their 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  calendar  items  that  appear  to  be 
cleared  on  this,  I  would  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader.  First  is  Calendar  Order 
No.  382,  then  393,  and  last  395. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  prepared  to  consider  all  or  any 
part  of  those  items  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
matters  have  been  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


PROMOTING  TRAVEL  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE 
1984  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
then,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution  167, 
Calendar  Order  No.  382. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  167)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  all  necessary  steps  to  promote 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  foreign  visi- 
tors during  the  1984  summer  Olympics  and 
the  1984  Louisiana  World  Exposition,  to 
inform  such  visitors  of  recreational  and 
commercial  opportunities  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  to  facilitate  their  entry 
into  and  travel  within  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  full  Senate  is  considering  this 
important  resolution.  The  United 
States  will  have  an  opportunity  in 
1984  to  make  great  strides  in  improv- 
ing its  image  and  marketability  as  an 
international  travel  destination.  The 
1984  summer  Olympics,  which  will  be 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Louisiana 
World  Exposition  in  New  Orleans  are 
two  events  which  will  undoubtedly  at- 
tract thousands  of  foreign  visitors. 
The  benefits  to  the  United  States 
from  this  increase  in  foreign  visitor- 
ship  are  numerous.  The  financial  gains 
are  staggering  by  themselves,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  positive  result.  The 
benefits  in  terms  of  international  un- 
derstanding and  goodwill  will  be  huge. 
The  people  who  return  home  across 
the  globe  will  pass  along  stories  of 
their  adventures  and  their  impressions 
of  the  United  States.  Obviously,  it  is  to 
our  benefit  to  make  sure  that  all  these 
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foreign  visitors  are  accommodated  and 
made  to  feel  welcome. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  all  too  likely 
that  many  of  these  travelers  will  begin 
their  visits  with  an  unpleassuit  encoun- 
ter at  one  of  our  international  air- 
ports. I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  Customs  Service  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  are 
not  prepared  to  handle  the  large  In- 
crease In  foreign  arrivals  which  will  be 
experienced  next  year.  If  only  certain 
ports  were  affected  the  problem  would 
not  be  so  severe.  However,  foreign  visi- 
tors win  be  arriving  at  various  spots  all 
over  the  country,  and  we  simply  do 
not  have  adequate  Customs  and  INS 
personnel  at  all  locations  to  deal  with 
this  Influx. 

The  problem  this  creates  goes 
beyond  simple  delays  at  the  passen- 
ger's point  of  arrival.  Flight  connec- 
tions and  other  plans  could  be  disrupt- 
ed as  well.  And.  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cantly, these  visitors  are  sure  to  take 
back  home  with  them  horror  stories 
about  the  long  delays  and  possibly 
rude  treatment  by  tired,  overworked 
inspection  personnel.  This  could  obvi- 
ously have  a  major  negative  impact  on 
our  image  as  an  attractive  Internation- 
al destination  and  could  cost  us  future 
tourism  business.  And  we  know  very 
well  that  every  lost  visitor  reduces  our 
tourism  trade  Income  and  costs  the 
American  economy  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Someone  may  well  ask  why  a  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  cares  about 
International  tourism  business  which 
Is  going  to  primarily  benefit  the  west 
coast  and  the  gulf  coast.  I  am  con- 
cerned because  of  two  reasons.  First, 
tourism  Is  my  State's  second  largest  In- 
dustry, and  while  the  International 
share  of  the  total  Is  relatively  small, 
the  fact  remains  that  foreign  visitors 
spend  more  than  domestic  tourists, 
and  It  is  also  true  that  they  generate 
future  business  through  word  of 
mouth  advertising.  Anything  which  Is 
good  for  travel  and  tourism  in  general 
is  good  for  my  State. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  visi- 
tors to  Los  Angeles  and  New  Orleans 
will  visit  other  areas  of  the  country.  I 
am  certain  that  some  will  come  to 
South  Dakota  to  hunt,  fish,  or  tour 
the  Black  Hills  and  Mount  Rushmore. 
In  simple  terms,  I  want  to  Increase  the 
number  of  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States  because  It  Is  bound  to 
help  both  the  economy  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  national  economy;  and 
that  will  create  new  jobs. 

In  any  event,  we  cannot  maximize 
these  benefits  unless  we  develop  a 
system  for  processing  arriving  visitors 
which  win  assure  them  of  prompt, 
friendly  service.  If  we  treat  them  as 
potential  lawbreakers  Instead  of  guests 
we  are  doing  ourselves  a  disservice  by 
discouraging  future  travel. 

As  a  way  of  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion I  Introduced  Senate   Resolution 


167.  It  encourages  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  do  all  he  can  to  promote 
and  expedite  the  entry  of  foreign  visi- 
tors and  goods  and  to  promote  a  full 
rauige  of  commercial  opportunities  as 
well. 

In  addition.  It  requests  the  Secretary 
to  work  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
develop  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Inspection  services  under  their  ju- 
risdiction. Studies  have  shown  that  a 
consolidation  of  the  functions  of  Cus- 
toms and  INS  would  result  in  an 
agency  which  could  handle  a  larger 
workload  in  less  time,  and  probably 
with  fewer  people  than  are  currently 
employed  by  the  two  agencies  sepa- 
rately. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  and  as  one  who  Is 
anxious  to  see  Its  job  creation  poten- 
tial be  maximized,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  supporting  Senate 
Resolution  167. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The   resolution    (S.    Res.    167)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,   with  Its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  157 
Whereas  in  1982  some  twenty-two  million 
foreign  tourists  visited  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  promoting  inter- 
national trade  and  friendly  relations  among 
nations,  these  foreign  visitors  spent 
$12,000,000,000  on  goods  and  services  while 
in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States  is  expected  in  1984  in  conjunction 
with  the  holding  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  the  Louisiana 
World  Exposition  in  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana; and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  as  many  foreign  visitors 
to  the  United  States  as  possible,  to  inform 
such  visitors  of  recreational  and  commercial 
opportunities  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  to  facilitate  their  entry  into  and  travel 
within  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  un- 
dertake all  necessary  steps  to  encourage  for- 
eign nationals  to  attend  the  1984  Olympic 
games  and  the  Louisiana  World  Exposition. 

(2)  In  conjunction  with  these  efforts,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  should  implement  a 
systematic  plan  to  interest  such  foreign  na- 
tionals in  other  recreational  and  commercial 
activities  throughout  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  should 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  and  implement,  before  the 
1984  Louisiana  World  Exposition,  a  national 
plan  to  consolidate  the  inspection  functions 
pertaining  to  international  travelers  and 
cargo  carried  out  by  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments listed  above.  In  order  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  any  unwarranted  delays  and  in- 
convenience to  passengers  and  shippers  at 
United  States  gateway  and  preclearance  air- 
ports, such  plan  should  include,  but  not  be 
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limited  to,  the  increased  use  of  automated 
and  advanced  screening  techniques  that  en- 
hance both  law  enforcement  and  the  expe- 
ditious flow  of  passengers  and  cargo,  expan- 
sion of  simplified  passenger  and  cargo  in- 
spection procedures,  and  more  cost  effective 
use  of  combined  Federal  manpower  re- 
sources. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  should, 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961.  assist  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  private  and  public 
entities,  to  facilitate  and  encourage  travel 
throughout  the  United  States  by  residents 
of  foreign  countries  visiting  the  United 
States  for  the  1984  OljTnpic  games  and  the 
1984  Louisiana  World  Exposition. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPRECIATION  OF  JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  KOREAN  AIR  LINES 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate.  Senate  Resolution  223. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  American  people  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  Korean  Air  Lines  tragedy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  the  Senators  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor  and  Mr. 
Pressler)  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  BoscHwiTZ).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  and  the 
Senators  from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans 
and  Mr.  Gorton)  for  cosponsorlng  this 
resolution.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  join  us  In  supporting  this 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Japa- 
nese people  for  their  contribution  to 
helping  the  world  understand  the 
facts  surrounding  the  Korean  airliner 
tragedy. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  made 
two  unique  contributions.  First,  the 
Government  of  Japan  decided  to  re- 
lease the  Intelligence  tape  which  re- 
corded the  Soviet  pilot's  communica- 
tion with  the  ground  command  post. 
Without  that  tape.  Soviet  evasion  and 
disinformation  might  have  been  more 
convincing  and  the  world  would  have 
had  a  much  more  difficult  time  judg- 
ing the  truth.  The  Japanese  have  also 
played  an  Invaluable  role  In  assisting 
International  efforts  to  search  the  seas 
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in  the  area  where  the  plane  is  believed 
to  have  gone  down.  We  all  hope  that 
the  so-called  black  box.  the  in-flight 
recorder,  can  soon  be  found  so  that  we 
may  have  all  the  available  facts  at  our 
disposal. 

Japan  has  also  demonstrated  a  reac- 
tion to  the  tragedy  which  is  similar  to 
our  own: 

On  behalf  of  its  people,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  strongly  de- 
manded from  the  Soviet  Union  a  full 
explanation  and  formal  apology. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment, the  National  Diet,  have  adopted 
resolutions  unanimously  denouncing 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  decid- 
ed to  suspend  Aeroflot  flights  and 
Japan  Airline  flights  between  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs. I  am  aware  that  the  United 
States-Japan  relationship  is  not  with- 
out friction.  But  the  unity  of  outlook 
and  purpose  that  we  have  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  aftermath  of  this  tragic 
event  has  once  again  proven  the  fun- 
damental strength  of  our  partnership. 
Our  sense  of  outrage  at  Soviet  brutal- 
ity, our  bereavement  for  the  victims, 
and  our  determined  search  for  the 
truth  are  shared  by  our  Japanese 
friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  reso- 
lution will  receive  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  MuRKOWSKi  for  his  leader- 
ship in  putting  forth  this  resolution. 
Also,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  thanks 
that  we  are  extending  to  the  Japanese 
Government.  Their  efforts  have  not 
gone  unnoticed  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  international  community. 
Their  part  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  tragedy 
was  essential  and  further  demon- 
strates the  strong  ties  that  bind  our 
two  countries  together.  The  downing 
of  the  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  will 
not  he  soon  forgotten  by  this  country. 
The  Japanese  Goverrunent  should  be 
remembered  for  their  conscious  atten- 
tion to  assist  our  country  in  finding 
the  answers  to  this  deplorable  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  223 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  both  condemned  the  Soviet  action 
against  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  7  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
lives; 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  Government  made 
the  decision  to  release  the  transcript  of  the 


Soviet  pilot's  transmission  to  the  ground 
control  post: 

Whereas,  that  transcript  has  provided  a 
basis  for  international  efforts  to  obtain  the 
truth  regarding  this  tragedy; 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
Joined  with  the  United  States  in  taking 
action  against  Aeroflot: 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
facilitated  international  efforts  to  search 
the  seas  in  the  area  near  the  crash  site;  and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  Diet  has  consid- 
ered and  already  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Soviet  action:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  owes  the  Jap- 
anese a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  full  and 
complete  cooperation,  which  reflects  the 
strong  ties  between  our  two  peoples  and 
Governments. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CHALLENGE  GRANT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Last.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  sequence,  I  ask  now  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  S.  1872, 
Calendar  Order  No.  395. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1872)  to  increase  endowment 
funds  for  eligible  individuals  under  part  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  would  com- 
plete a  task  begun  by  the  Education 
Subcommittee  during  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in 
1980.  At  that  time,  our  Members  were 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  direction 
and  purpose  for  the  developing  institu- 
tions program,  or  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

After  many  long  months  of  debate, 
we  voted  to  dramatically  change  the 
program  so  that  its  purpose  would  be 
to  improve  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  management  at  those  schools 
which  serve  large  numbers  of  low 
income  students.  As  we  all  well  know, 
it  is  these  institutions  which  were 
hardest  hit  by  the  inflation  of  the  last 
decade,  because  they  were  unable  and 
unwilling  to  pass  onto  their  students 
from  disadvantaged  families  their  dra- 
matically increasing  costs. 


I  am  pleased  by  the  reports  I  have 
received  from  my  Vermont  constitu- 
ents, as  well  as  those  from  all  over  the 
Nation  that  the  new  title  III  program 
is  working.  Institutions  are  required  to 
raise  matching  money  for  some  of  the 
grants,  and  the  emphasis  on  improving 
management  practices  at  our  colleges 
has  begun  to  pay  off.  Title  III  has  en- 
abled institutions  with  few  resources 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  aca- 
demic program,  thereby  directly 
touching  the  lives  of  many  students. 

I  want  to  commend  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  Bell  in  this  area  and  also 
note  the  hard  work  of  my  colleague 
Paul  Simon,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Postsecondary  Education  Sub- 
committee on  this  issue.  Without  their 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  title  III 
program,  many  small  institutions  in 
this  Nation,  particularly  those  enroll- 
ing large  numbers  of  minority  stu- 
dents, might  not  be  functioning  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill's 
letter  of  transmittal  from  Secretary 
Bell  to  Vice  President  Bush  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend President  Reagan  for  his  very 
active  support  for  this  bill  and  his  ef- 
forts to  assure  prompt  consideration 
of  this  matter.  Over  20  percent  of  this 
Nations  black  students  are  enrolled  in 
minority  institutions,  the  majority  of 
which  would  be  provided  additional  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  This  Senator  greatly  appreciates 
the  administration's  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  independence  and  self-suf- 
ficiency of  these  schools  as  well  as  im- 
proving educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  and  minority  students 
through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  one  issue  left  undone 
in  1980  would  be  addressed  by  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram of  endowment  grants  to  eligible 
title  III  institutions  which  would 
promote  the  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  these  schools.  This  legis- 
lation would  expand  the  current  chal- 
lenge grants  program  of  title  III  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal-institutional  partner- 
ship designed  to  enhance  the  long- 
term  financial  stability  of  participat- 
ing institutioris.  Without  increasing 
the  amount  spent  on  title  III  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  total  of  nearly 
$7  million  would  be  available  for  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Competition  for  these  funds  would 
occur  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
higher  educational  institutions  apply- 
ing as  part  of  an  annual  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  measure  at 
this  time  so  the  Secretary  can  begin 
this  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  letter  follows: 


U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19,  1983. 
Hon.  George  P.  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bush:  Enclosed  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  is  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Challenge  Grant  Amendments  of  1983." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  Parts 
C  and  D  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a  program  of 
matching  endowment  grants  to  eligible  In- 
stitutions. These  grants  would  promote  the 
independence  and  self-sufficiency  of  these 
institutions  by  aiding  and  encouraging  them 
to  develop  endowment  funds,  and  by  provid- 
ing them  with  incentives  to  promote  fund- 
raising  activities. 

Since  its  beginning.  Title  III  has  changed 
from  a  program  with  no  defined  institution- 
al matching  requirements  to  the  current 
three-part  configuration  under  which  two  of 
the  three  parts  (Parts  B  and  C)  require  sig- 
nificant Institutional  matching.  This  bill 
would  continue  this  trend  and  would  expand 
the  scope  of  the  Challenge  Grant  program 
to  establish  a  Federal/institutional  partner- 
ship designed  to  enhance  the  long-term  fi- 
nancial stability  of  participating  institu- 
tions. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  is  on 
record  as  supporting  the  general  concept  of 
Federal  assistance  in  building  endowments 
for  institutions  under  the  Title  III  program. 
Our  proposal  meets  the  following  important 
criteria:  (1)  provides  budget  authority  of  a 
meaningful  size  without  being  an  open  door 
to  Federal  exposure  to  unlimited  program 
costs:  (2)  clearly  constructs  endowment  sup- 
port as  a  separate  program  rather  than  just 
an  "add-on"  activity;  (3)  clarifies  the  fund- 
ing eligibility  period;  (4)  liberalizes  the  type 
of  Investment  permitted;  (5)  improves  finan- 
cial incentives  for  endowment  growth  by  es- 
tablishing limitations  on  use  of  Income  gen- 
erated; and  (6)  establishes  penalties  for 
using  grant  funds  improperly. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  most  effective  in  assisting  current 
and  future  participating  institutions  in 
achieving  independence,  self-sufficiency, 
economic  viability  and  long-run  financial 
stability.  Without  this  legislation,  the  edu- 
cational potential  of  all  these  institutions 
may  remain  in  jeopardy  and  the  promise  of 
many  may  never  be  realized. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

T.  H.  Bell. 

Secretary.m 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1872 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Challenge  Grant 
Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  332  the  following  new- 
section: 


"ENDOWMENT  GRANTS 

"Sec.  333.  (a)(1)  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 


matching  grants  to  eligible  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  order  to  establish  or  in- 
crease endowment  funds  at  such  institu- 
tions, to  provide  additional  incentives  to 
promote  fundraising  activities  by  such  insti- 
tutions, and  to  foster  Increased  Independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency  at  such  institu- 
tions. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(A)  The  term  'endowment  fund'  means  a 
fund  established  by  State  law,  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  or  by  a  foundation 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  generating  Income 
for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  but  which 
shall  not  Include  real  estate. 

"(B)  The  term  endowment  fund  corpus' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  grant  or 
grants  awarded  under  this  section  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  such  grant  or  grants  pro- 
vided by  the  Institution. 

"(C)  The  term  endowment  fund  Income' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  value  of 
the  endowment  fund  established  under  this 
section  minus  the  endowment  fund  corpus. 

•'(b)(1)  Prom  sums  available  for  this  sec- 
tion under  section  347,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  award  endowment  grants  to  eli- 
gible Institutions  of  higher  education  to  es- 
tablish or  Increase  an  endowment  fund  at 
such  Institution.  Such  grants  shall  be  made 
only  to  eligible  Institutions  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  whose  applications  have  been 
approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (g). 

■(2)  No  institution  shall  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section,  unless  such  Institution 
has  deposited  In  Its  endowment  fund  estab- 
lished under  this  section  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  such  grant.  The  source  of 
funds  for  this  Institutional  match  shall  not 
Include  Federal  funds  or  funds  from  an  ex- 
isting endowment  fund. 

••(3)(A)  The  period  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty  years. 
"(B)  During  the  grant  period,  an  institu- 
tion may  not  withdraw  or  expend  any  of  the 
endowment  fund  corpus. 

"(C)  After  the  termination  of  the  grant 
period,  an  institution  may  use  the  endow- 
ment fund  corpus  plus  any  endowment  fund 
income  for  any  educational  purpose. 

"(4)(A)  An  institution  of  higher  education 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion if  It  Is  an  eligible  institution  as  de- 
scribed In  section  331(a)(1). 

•(B)  No  Institution  shall  be  ineligible  for 
an  endowment  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  by 
reason  of  the  previous  receipt  of  such  a 
grant,  but  no  Institution  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  a  grant  for  more  than  two 
fiscal  years  out  of  any  period  of  five  consec- 
utive fiscal  years. 

"(5)  An  endowTnent  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion to  an  eligible  institution  year  shall— 

••(A)  not  be  less  than  $50,000  for  any  fiscal 
year:  and 

•■(B)  not  be  more  than  (i)  $250,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  or  (li)  $500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985  or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

••(6)(A)  An  eligible  Institution  may  desig- 
nate a  foundation,  which  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  in- 
stitution, as  the  recipient  of  the  grant 
awarded  under  this  section. 

••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  award  a 
grant  to  a  foundation  on  behalf  of  an  insti- 
tution unless— 

••(i)  the  Institution  assures  the  Secretary 
that  the  foundation  is  legally  authorized  to 
receive  the  endowment  fund  corpus  and  is 
legally  authorized  to  administer  the  fund  In 
accordance  with  this  section  and  any  Imple- 
menting regulations; 

••(ii)  the  foundation  agrees  to  administer 
the  fund  In  accordance  with  the  require- 


ments of  this  section  and  any  implementing 
regrulatlons:  and 

■•(iii)  the  institution  agrees  to  be  liable  for 
any  violation  by  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  any  Implementing 
regulations,  including  any  monetary  liabil- 
ity that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  such  viola- 
tion. 

••(c)(1)  An  institution  awarded  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  containing  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  it  will  (A)  unmedlately 
comply  with  the  matching  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(2).  (B)  establish  an  endow- 
ment fund  independent  of  any  other  such 
fund  of  the  institution,  (C)  Invest  the  en- 
dowment fund  corpus,  and  (D)  meet  the 
other  requirements  of  this  section. 

••(2)(A)  An  institution  shall  Invest  the  en- 
dowment fund  corpus  and  endowment  fund 
income  in  low-risk  securities  In  which  a  reg- 
ulated insurance  company  may  Invest  under 
the  law  of  the  State  In  which  the  institution 
is  located  such  as  a  federally  insured  bank 
savings  account  or  comparable  interest  bear- 
ing account,  certificate  of  deposit,  money 
market  fund,  mutual  fund,  or  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

••(B)  The  Institution,  in  investing  the  en- 
dowment fund  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  exercise  the  judgment  and  care, 
under  the  circumstances  then  prevailing, 
which  a  person  of  prudence,  discretion,  and 
intelligence  would  exercise  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs. 

••(3)(A)  An  institution  may  withdraw  and 
expend  the  endowment  fund  income  to 
defray  any  expenses  necessary  to  the  oper- 
ation of  such  college,  including  expenses  of 
operations  and  maintenance,  administra- 
tion, academic  and  support  personnel,  con- 
struction and  renovation,  community  and 
student  services  programs,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

••(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11),  an 
Institution  may  not  spend  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  aggregate  endowment 
fund  income  earned  prior  to  the  time  of  ex- 
penditure. 

••(ii)  The  Secretary  may  permit  an  institu- 
tion to  spend  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  endowment  fund  income  notwithstand- 
ing clause  (i)  if  the  institution  demonstrates 
such  an  expenditure  is  necessary  because  of 
(Da  financial  emergency,  such  as  a  pending 
insolvency  or  temporary  liquidity  problem: 
(ID  a  life-threatening  situation  occasioned 
by  a  natural  disaster  or  arson;  or  (HI)  an- 
other unusual  occurrence  or  exigent  circum- 
stance. 

••(d)(1)  If  at  any  time  an  institution  with- 
draws part  of  the  endowment  fund  corpus, 
it  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  withdrawn 
amount,  which  represents  the  Federal 
share,  plus  income  earned  thereon.  The  Sec- 
retary may  use  such  repaid  funds  to  make 
additional  endowment  grants,  or  to  increase 
existing  endowment  grants,  to  other  eligible 
institutions. 

••(2)  If  an  institution  expends  more  of  the 
endowment  fund  income  than  Is  permitted 
under  subsection  (c).  the  grantee  shall 
repay  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  improperly  ex- 
pended (representing  the  Federal  share 
thereof).  The  Secretary  may  use  such 
repaid  fund  to  make  additional  endowment 
grants,  or  to  Increase  existing  endowment 
grants,  to  other  eligible  Institutions. 

••(e)  An  Institution  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary 
(or  his  designee)  such  Information  (or  access 
thereto)  as  may  be  necessary  to  audit  or  ex- 
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amine  expenditures  made  from  the  endow- 
ment fund  corpus  or  income  in  order  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  this  section. 

"(f)  In  selecting  eligible  institutions  for 
grants  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  give  priority  to  an  applicant  which  is 
a  recipient  of  a  grant  made  under  part  A  or 
B  of  this  title  during  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  applicant  is  applying  for  a  grant 
under  this  section;  and 

"(2)  give  priority  to  an  applicant  with  a 
greater  need  for  such  a  grant,  based  on  the 
current  market  value  of  the  applicant's  ex- 
isting endowment  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  full-time  equivalent  students  enrolled  at 
such  institution: 

■•<3)  consider— 

"(A)  the  effort  made  by  the  applicant  to 
build  or  maintain  its  existing  endowment 
fund:  and 

■•(B)  the  degree  to  which  an  applicant  pro- 
poses to  match  the  grant  with  nongovern- 
mental funds. 

"(g)  Any  institution  which  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  section  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  grant  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  this  section  and  consistent  with 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (f).  the  Secre- 
tary may  approve  an  application  for  a  grant 
if  an  institution,  in  its  application,  provides 
adequate  assurances  that  it  will  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(hMl)  After  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
and  recover  a  grant  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  grantee  institution— 

"(A)  expends  portions  of  the  endowment 
fund  corpus  or  expends  more  than  the  per- 
missible amount  of  the  endowment  funds 
income  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)(3): 

"(B)  fails  to  invest  the  endowment  fund  in 
accordance  with  the  investment  standards 
set  forth  in  subsection  (c)(2):  or 

"(C)  fails  to  properly  account  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  the  investment  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  endowment  funds. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  terminates  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  grantee  shall 
return  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  original  grant  or  grants 
under  this  section  plus  income  earned  there- 
on. The  Secretary  may  use  such  repaid 
funds  to  make  additional  endowment 
grants,  or  to  increase  existing  endowment 
grants,  to  other  eligible  institutions.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  347  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)(2)  the  following:  "Of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  part  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  20  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  grants  under  section  333  of  such  part, 
and  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
part  for  fiscal  year  1985.  100  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  grants  under  such  sec- 
tion": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  from  the  appropriation  for  part 
B  not  more  than  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  grantees  receiving  grants 
under  part  B  would  contribute  under  sec- 
tion 324  to  the  cost  of  the  grants  in  that 
fiscal  year,  assuming  the  grant  amounts 
remain  the  same  as  those  received  in  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  and  may  use  those  funds  to 
award  grants  to  eligible  institutions  under 
section  333.  In  reserving  and  awarding  such 
funds,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  funds 
that  would  have  been  reserved  under  part  B 


for  the  institutions  described  in  subsection 
(c)  or  (e)  shall  continue  to  be  set  aside 
under  section  333  for  those  institutions.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  516(c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  shall  not  exceed 
$134,416,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.". 

(b)  Section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1982,  1983.  and  1984"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1982  and  1983  and 
$159,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1984". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  516(g)  of  such 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(d)  Subsections  (a)(2).  (b).  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 721  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  shall  not  apply  to  funds  appropriated 
by  Public  Law  98-63  for  part  B  of  title  VII 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Such 
funds  shall  be  used  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 713(g)  of  such  Act  and  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers pertaining  to  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds,  as  contained  in  the  conference 
report  on  Public  Law  98-63  ( H.  Rep.  98-308, 
p.  53). 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INTERVENTION  OF  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution 
for  myself  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  227)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the 
name  of  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Intelli- 
gence in  Maryann  Paisley  v.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  oversight  of  intel- 
ligence agencies  is  a  vital  function  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. In  furtherance  of  that  respon- 
sibility, the  committee  from  time  to 
time  will  make  certain  congressional 
documents  available  to  those  agencies 
for  limited  purposes.  To  facilitate  this 
interchange  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  continuing  congressional  con- 
trol of  these  documents,  and  their  con- 
fidentiality until  released  by  the  com- 
mittee which  created  them.  A  recent 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
case  of  Maryann  Paisley  against  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  presents  seri- 


ous difficulties  to  this  necessary  ex- 
change of  information.  At  the  request 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  the  following  resolution 
will  direct  the  Senate  legal  counsel  to 
intervene  in  that  case  in  the  name  of 
the  committee  to  seek  review  of  criti- 
cal portions  of  the  court's  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  227)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  227 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Maryann  Paisley 
V.  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  et  al..  No. 
82-1799.  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  held 
that  documents  created  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  are  not  exempt  con- 
gressional records  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act: 

Whereas,  the  Court's  decision  threatens 
the  ability  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence to  fulfill  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ities through  the  exchange  of  documents 
with  the  executive  branch: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  |§288b(c), 
288e(a).  2881(a)  (Supp.  V  1981)),  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the 
name  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  in  any 
legal  action  in  which  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
are  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Select  Committse  on  Intelli- 
gence have  requested  that  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  be  authorized  to  intervene  in  this 
case  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  for  the 
purposes  of  petitioning  for  rehearing  and 
participating  in  any  further  proceedings: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in  the 
case  of  Maryann  Paisley  v.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  et  al. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
I  say  to  the  minority  leader  that  there 
are  certain  items  on  today's  Executive 
Calendar  that  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side.  I  specifically  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  those  nominations  under  New 
Reports,  beginning  with  Department 
of  State  on  page  1;  all  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  page  1  following  New  Reports, 


and  all  of  the  nominations  on  page  2 
and  page  3. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  prepared  to  consider  all  or  any 
part  of  these  nominations? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
nominees  so  named  have  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Calendar  No.  312  on  page  3. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomina- 
tions just  identified,  excluding  nomi- 
nation No.  312  as  identified  by  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Peter  Jon  de  Vos,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Mozambique. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMBASSADOR 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Millicent  Fenwick, 
of  New  Jersey,  for  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador during  the  tenure  of  her  service 
as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organizations  in 
Rome. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  serve  with  Millicent  Fen- 
wick for  4  years  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  to  Congress.  I 
can  say  without  reservation  that  the 
President  could  not  have  selected 
someone  who  will  bring  greater  dedica- 
tion and  more  energy  to  the  task  of  re- 
solving the  staggering  problem  of 
world  hunger. 

Millicent's  life  for  the  last  two  dec- 
ades has  been  testament  to  her  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  lives  of 
those  around  her— starting  as  a 
member  of  her  local  borough  council, 
then  as  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, as  cochairman  of  New  Jer- 
sey's bipartisan  conference  on  civil 
rights,  as  director  of  the  New  Jersey 


Division  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  fi- 
nally, in  her  8-year  career  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Millicent  also  has  the  remarkable 
ability  to  get  people  to  like  her  and 
admire  her.  Combined  with  her  deter- 
mination and  dedication,  I  am  sure  we 
will  have  a  potent  force  for  action 
when  we  confirm  Millicent  Fenwick 
and  start  her  on  yet  another  exempla- 
ry career  in  public  service. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  set  to 
approve  the  nomination  of  Millicent 
Fenwick  to  be  Ambassador  and  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organizations  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Rome.  While  in  the  Con- 
gress, Mrs.  Fenwick  was  a  strong  force 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in 
countries  throughout  the  world.  I 
know  she  will  bring  the  same  compas- 
sion and  experience  to  bear  in  this 
often  neglected,  yet  vital  part  of  our 
international  relations. 

The  United  States  traditionally  has 
played  a  key  role  in  world  food  and  ag- 
ricultural problem  solving,  including 
food  and  agricultural  research  and  de- 
velopment, the  furtherance  of  food  se- 
curity in  the  Third  World,  and  in  gen- 
eral economic  development.  Our  con- 
tributions go  far  beyond  emergency 
relief  to  assistance  in  providing  a  safe, 
nutritious,  and  reliable  food  supply  for 
every  person  in  every  country. 

Still,  there  may  be  as  many  as  600- 
million  people  each  day  in  developing 
countries  who  do  not  have  access  to 
enough  food  to  meet  their  nutritional 
needs.  According  to  food  and  agricul- 
ture organizations  and  World  Health 
Orgailization  figures,  that  is  about  46 
percent  of  the  total  population  in 
those  developing  countries. 

Whether  the  problem  is  one  simply 
of  insufficient  food  supply  or  one  of 
inadequate  access  or  distribution  of 
food,  there  is  a  need  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  bold  leadership  in 
the  international  effort  to  find  solu- 
tions. We  need  an  Ambassador-level 
appointee  to  focus  our  efforts  in  this 
regard.  Our  country  will  be  well  served 
by  an  experienced  and  committed  indi- 
vidual like  Mrs.  Fenwick  to  press  for- 
ward these  programs,  both  in  Rome 
and  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Chester  A.  Crocker,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  African 
Development  Foundation. 

Francis  Stephen  Ruddy,  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  African  Development  Foundation. 

Patsy  Baker  Blackshear,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation. 

Charles  G.  Wells,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  African  Development  Foundation. 

William  F.  Pickard.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  of: 

Joseph  Lane  Kirkland.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing; 

Arch  L.  Madsen,  of  Utah,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting; 

James  Albert  Michener,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting; 

Clair  W.  Burgener,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting;  and 

Malcolm  Forbes,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  were 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  of: 


US.     INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT COOPERATION  AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Henry  F.  Schick- 
ling,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


IMI 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  recciisider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Katherine  D. 
Ortega,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Treasur- 
er of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Conmiittee  on  Fi- 
nance that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Ms. 
Katherine  D.  Ortega,  whom  President 
Reagan  has  nominated  to  be  Treasur- 
er of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
Senator  Domenici.  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Ms.  Ortega  and  who  in- 
troduced her  to  our  committee,  along 
with  Representative  Lujan,  will 
concur  in  my  judgment  that  Ms. 
Ortega  brings  outstanding  credentials 
to  this  important  position.  Her  nomi- 
nation continues  the  pattern  of  out- 
standing nominees  the  committee  has 
recently  considered  for  various  Gov- 
ernment posts. 

A  recent  commercial  for  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Co.  features  a  former 
Treasurer  asking,  "Do  you  know 
me?"— an  ironic  query,  because  the 
Treasurer's  signature  appears  on  mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  U.S.  currency.  In 
view  of  her  qualifications,  I  suspect 
Ms.  Ortega's  face  as  well  as  her  name 
will  become  well  known  to  all  of  us  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  low  profile  of  Treasurers  in  the 
past  perhaps  resulted  from  the  rela- 
tively narrow  range  of  responsibilites 
entrusted  to  them.  That  has  changed 
in  the  Reagan  administration.  Secre- 
tary Regan  has  assigned  the  Treasurer 
management  responsibilities  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving,  and  the  U.S. 
savings  bond  program.  Thus,  if  con- 
firmed, Ms.  Ortega  will  be  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  producing  the 
Nation's  coins,  including  special  coins 
such  as  ones  for  the  Olympics;  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  its  currency;  proc- 
essing and  safeguarding  its  bullion; 
supporting  the  management  of  its 
debt;  and  convincing  its  citizens  to 
invest  in  the  Nation's  bonds.  Over 
5,000  employees  will  assist  her  in  these 
endeavors,  and  she  will  administer 
budgets  totalling  $280  million. 

Fortunately.  Ms.  Ortega  brings  ex- 
cellent qualifications  to  this  position 
of  increased  responsibility.  After  com- 
pleting an  economics  and  business 
degree  in  2'/2  years,  Ms.  Ortega  com- 
menced a  distinguished  career  as  an 
accountant  and  banker.  Along  the  way 
she  has  been  a  tax  supervisor  with 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell,  &  Co.;  vice 


president  and  cashier  of  Pan  American 
National  Bank;  president  and  director 
of  Santa  Ana  State  Bank  in  California; 
and  commissioner  of  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  president  of  a  bank 
in  the  State  of  California,  a  distinction 
that  particularly  qualified  her  for  her 
recent  service  on  President  Reagan's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Small  and  Mi- 
nority Business  Ownership. 

Ms.  Ortega,  a  native  of  New  Mexico, 
posseses  the  finest  traits  of  integrity 
and  industry  characteristic  of  her 
native  State— and,  I  should  add.  of  its 
elected  representatives.  She  will  make 
a  fine  Treasurer,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  her  nomination. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  be  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  today  for  a 
very  important  occasion.  Today  marks 
another  step  in  the  confirmation  proc- 
ess of  Katherine  D.  Ortega  to  serve  as 
the  38th  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  recommend 
confirmation  of  Katherine  Ortega  to 
be  U.S.  Treasurer.  Katherine  was  born 
and  educated  in  New  Mexico,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
fine  and  outstanding  woman. 

New  Mexico  is  a  State  with  a  reason- 
ably small  population.  Everybody 
knows  everybody.  We  keep  track  of 
the  children  that  grow  up  and  leave 
and  make  significant  contributions  to 
society.  We  have  all  watched  Kather- 
ine's  development  and  have  all  kept 
track  of  her  achievements  over  the 
years.  New  Mexico  was  proud  of  her 
when  she  graduated  with  honors.  She 
completed  her  B.A.  degree  in  business 
and  economics  at  Eastern  New  Mexico 
University  in  just  2V2  years.  Her  home- 
town of  Alamogordo  smiled  approving- 
ly when  she  passed  her  C.P.A.  exam 
and  joined  the  family-owned  account- 
ing firm.  Folks  were  not  too  surprised, 
though,  because  her  eight  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters  had  already  established 
the  family  as  business  leaders  in  the 
community.  In  fact,  she  was  the  third 
C.P.A.  in  the  family. 

Her  friends  in  New  Mexico  encour- 
aged her  when,  in  the  late  1960's,  she 
became  a  tax  supervisor  with  a  "big 
eight"  public  accounting  firm.  Her 
aunts  and  sisters  were  particularly 
proud  because,  in  1969,  Katherine  was 
one  of  a  rare  number  of  female  ac- 
countants employed  at  a  top  national 
accounting  firm.  It  was  not  long  until 
Katherine  achieved  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  woman  bank  president  in  the 
history  of  the  State  of  California.  Jus- 
tifiable pride  was  bolstered  again  7 
years  later,  in  1982,  when  Katherine 
was  appointed  by  President  Reagan 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  be  a 
Commissioner  for  the  Copyright  Roy- 
alty Tribunal,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

People  in  New  Mexico  have  watched 
Katherine  Ortega  move  through 
progessively    more    responsible    posi- 
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tions.  Even  though  she  moved  away, 
strong  family  ties  to  New  Mexico 
remain  strong.  She  has  served  as  con- 
sultant to  Otero  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation in  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.  This  is 
a  family-owned  institution,  and  Kath- 
erine's  sister  is  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

This  brief  outline  of  her  career  is 
evidence  of  her  success  and  ability,  but 
up  until  now,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  asked  for  Katherine's  autograph. 
However,  with  her  appointment  to 
serve  as  the  U.S.  Treasurer  her  signa- 
ture will  be  well-known  and  appreciat- 
ed since  it  will  appear  on  all  new  U.S. 
currency.  In  addition  to  this  special 
honor,  her  responsibilities  will  include 
managing  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving,  and  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  program.  She  will  have 
5,000  employees  and  a  budget  of  $280 
million. 

I  heard  Katherine  speak  at  the 
White  House  ceremony  for  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week  earlier  this  week.  I  was 
inspired  by  her  remarks.  She  talked 
about  how  her  Hispanic  tradition  gave 
her  a  strong  devotion  to  her  family. 
She  talked  about  a  heritage  of  hard 
work,  patience,  determination,  and 
perserverance.  She  acknowledged  that 
our  social,  economic,  and  political  sys- 
tems make  upward  mobility  and  suc- 
cess possible.  Katherine  has  worked 
hard,  been  patient  but  determined.  By 
anybody's  measure,  she  achieved  suc- 
cess in  her  community,  in  the  financial 
world  and  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  I  am  confident  she  will  serve 
well  as  the  next  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  once  again,  a 
New  Mexican  is  being  selected  to  serve 
as  the  U.S.  Treasurer.  Francine  Erving 
Neff  was  the  last  New  Mexican  to 
mind  the  mint.  That  was  in  1974. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has 
nominated  a  remarkably  qualified  and 
capable  person.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Finance  Committee  acted  with  such 
expeditious  speed  on  her  nomination 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
favorably  on  her  nomination. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  immediately 
notified  that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the   Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


more  rollcall  votes  tonight.  I  invite  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  proceed  as  they 
can  on  amendments  without  rollcall. 


BILL  HELD  AT  THE  DESK— 
H.R.3871 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
request  that  H.R.  3871,  which  has 
reached  us  from  the  other  body,  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  rule  XIV  matters,  I  believe,  to 
be  taken  up.  I  notice  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  minority  leader, 
has  one.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  has  an- 
other. I  yield  so  the  minority  leader 
may  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  BYRD.   I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


EMPLOYMENT      OPPORTUNITIES 

IN         HIGH         UNEMPLOYMENT 

AREAS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  a  message  from  the  House 
is  at  the  desk  with  reference  to  H.R. 
1036. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  its  first  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1036)  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals in  higli  unemployment  areas  in 
projects  to  repair  and  renovate  vitally 
needed  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  second  reading. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  the  bill  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  received  and  read  the 
first  time  today,  and  objection  having 
been  made  to  the  second  reading,  it 
will  be  held  at  the  desk  pending  its 
second  reading  on  the  third  legislative 
day. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand Senator  Helms  will  not  pursue 
the  rule  14  matter  he  was  interested 
in.  I  shall  withdraw  that  request. 

I  have  a  second  remaining  in  morn- 
ing business.  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  intervene 
at  this  time.  I  repeat  there  will  be  no 


NATIONAL  BUSINESSWOMEN'S 
DAY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
noting  this  day  as  National  Business- 
women's Day  many  persons  will  right- 
fully applaud  the  tremendous  inroads 
American  women  have  made  in  the 
business  world  during  the  last  decade. 
Statistics  will  be  cited,  indicating  that 
not  only  do  women  comprise  more 
than  half  of  the  labor  force  as  a 
whole,  but  they  are  increasingly  visi- 
ble as  executives  and  managers.  Such 
achievement  will  be  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  women  are  also  branch- 
ing out  into  fields  and  careers  hereto- 
fore dominated  by  men.  Clearly  this 
represents  great  progress  from  which 
we  all  derive  not  only  many  benefits, 
but  great  pride  as  well.  And  certainly 
this  overall  achievement  for  women  as 
a  group  cannot  be  noted  without  ex- 
tending the  highest  praise  to  the  pio- 
neers among  them  who  reached  the 
top  of  their  professions— along  a  road, 
which.  I  might  add,  they  often  had  to 
forego  alone. 

I  rise  today  not  only  to  join  in  the 
commemoration  of  these  advances  and 
recognize   how   pivotal   the   contribu- 
tions    of     American     businesswomen 
have  been  to  our  Nation's  success,  but 
to  rally  support  for  an  even  greater 
presence  of  women  at  all  levels  of  busi- 
ness. For  while  40  percent  of  the  larg- 
est U.S.  corporations  have  at  least  one 
woman  on  the  board  of  directors,  a 
fourfold  increase  over  the  last  decade, 
and  there  are  currently  527  director- 
ships held  by  women,  this  represents 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  seats  on 
these  major  boards.  What  these  num- 
bers can  be  translated  to  read  is  that 
the  unique  perception,  experience,  and 
expertise    of   women    is,    to    a   great 
extent,  absent  in  many  areas  of  Ameri- 
can business.  This  can  only  be  viewed 
as  a  detriment  to  national  progress- 
particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are 
seeking  ways  to  revitalize  American  in- 
dustry. To  achieve  this  we  require  de- 
termination, stamina,  and  the  courage 
to  present  new  options  and  initiatives. 
American  businesswomen  at  all  levels 
have  demonstrated,  often  in  the  face 
of  great  obstacles,  just  these  charac- 
teristics. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
in  our  collective  effort  to  strengthen 
the   American   economy   and   provide 
greater  opportunity  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, we  must  make  exhaustive  efforts 
to  insure  that  the  insights  of  more 
than  half  our  population  become  in- 
creasingly decisive. 

As  we  all  know,  American  business 
wields  a  tremendous  amount  of  power 
in  this  country,  which  is  why  a  state- 
ment made  by  Frederick  Douglass  on 
Government  seems  applicable  to  me 
about  business: 


A  government  by  man  alone  is  at  best  only 
a  lialf  supplied  government.  It  is  like  a  bird 
with  one  wing  *  •  *  unable  to  soar  •  *  •  to 
the  highest  and  best. 

In  marking  National  Businesswom- 
en's Day,  let  us  not,  in  celebrating  the 
achievement  of  the  past,  forget  that  in 
order  to  reach  our  full  potential,  we 
need  even  more  women  in  places  of 
power. 

Honoring  American  businesswomen 
today  reminds  me  that  women  in  the 
work  torce  have  created  some  situa- 
tions that  require  congressional  atten- 
tion. Breaks  in  service  rules,  pensions, 
child  care  are  three  areas  that  need 
legislative  updating  because  so  many 
women  work.  Equal  pay  for  equal 
work  is  still  an  ideal,  but  one  that  this 
Congress  is  very  much  committed  to.  I 
am  very  pleased  with  some  of  the  ini- 
tiatives that  are  working  their  way 
through  the  legislative  process  of  the 
Congress.  At  least  three  very  impor- 
tant committees,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee are  addressing  issues  that  focus  on 
the  working  woman.  Last  week  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  marked  up  S.  501 
which  is  a  bill  which  will  eliminate 
more  than  150  discriminatory  refer- 
ences in  the  United  States  Code. 
Those  statutes  comprise  the  Federal 
laws  of  our  land. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  had  a 
full  agenda  regarding  economic  equity. 
S.  19  deals  with  pension  reform;  S. 
1691  addresses  the  problem  of  delin- 
quent child  support.  There  are  bills  to 
increase  the  child  care  tax  credit  and 
to  make  it  refundable  so  as  to  be  more 
beneficial  to  lower  income  earners.  I 
anticipate  that  several  of  these  bills 
will  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

The  increased  employment  partici- 
pation of  women  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant employment  trends  in  this 
century.  The  contributions  that  Amer- 
ican businesswomen  make  to  our  econ- 
omy and  society  deserve  our  attention, 
not  only  today  but  throughout  the 
years. 


HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
eulogy  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Mr.  Wiesel  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
Senator  Jackson  as  noted  by  his 
touching  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Henry  M.  Jackson 
It  was  a  moment  that  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  time,  on  the  other  side  of  existence. 
On  the  heels  of  the  American  liberators,  a 
Congressional  delegation  arrived  in  Buchen- 
wald  on  April  12.  1945.  Our  eyes  met  in  a 
unique  encounter,  one  that  left  an  indelible 
Imprint  on  the  consciousness  of  both.  In 
that  moment  of  grace,  I  could  not  have  pos- 
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slbly  foreseen  that  this  fateful  meeting  be- 
tween the  representative  of  the  free  world, 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  and  the  emaciated  young 
boy  would  l)e  Just  the  first  of  many.  What 
Jackson  saw  then  colored  his  philosophical 
and  political  life.  In  his  persistence  to 
remind  the  world  that  only  by  the  collective 
effort  of  free  humanity  can  the  future  of 
liberty  be  safeguarded,  Jackson  became  a 
witness  to  the  past  he  had  seen  in  Buchen- 
wald.  For  Jackson,  true  to  his  beliefs,  a  sen- 
timent turned  Into  thought,  and  thought 
yielded  action. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
today.  September  22,  1983.  has  been 
designated  by  Congress  as  'American 
Business  Women's  Day." 

Each  day,  millions  of  women  in  our 
country  enter  the  business  world  to 
face  the  demands  and  challenges  of 
their  occupations,  talcing  on  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  making  difficult  de- 
cisions that  affect  virtually  every 
American.  Businesses,  large  and  small, 
depend  on  their  expertise  and  skillful 
execution  of  their  respective  tasks. 

We  have  seen  the  growing  working 
force  of  American  women  change  the 
dynamics  of  our  society.  Their  count- 
less contributions  are  significant,  and 
their  influence  continues  to  make  a 
positive  impact  on  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  altogether  appro- 
priate that  this  day  is  officially  set 
apart  as  "American  Business  Women's 
Day. "  I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has 
made  this  designation,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  all  Americans  will  appreci- 
ate and  recognize,  not  only  today,  but 
every  day,  the  valuable  role  of  Ameri- 
can business  women. 
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SENATOR  NUNN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years.  Sam  Nunn  has  built  up  a 
reputation  as  an  exceptionally  talent- 
ed, hard  working,  and  articulate  Sena- 
tor—and a  leader  on  matters  relating 
to  defense.  On  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commitee,  where  Sam  and  I  serve 
together,  he  commands  the  respect  of 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 

Bernard  Weintraub,  of  the  New 
York  Times  recently  wrote  a  profile  of 
our  colleague  and  Georgia's  senior 
Senator  which  appeared  on  September 
20.  Mr.  Weintraub  described  Sam's 
rapid  rise  within  our  ranks— and  how, 
at  the  relatively  young  age  of  45,  he 
has  become  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

We  all  know  that  nobody  can  fill  the 
shoes  of  Scoop  Jackson.  But  nobody 
that  I  know  can  come  closer  to  doing 
that  than  my  friend,  Sam  Nunn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Weintraub's  profile  of  Sam  be  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  20.  1983] 

If  the  Question  Is  Military.  Ask  Nunn 
(By  Bernard  Weintraub) 

Washington.  Sept.  19— On  the  Senate 
floor  the  older  men  cluster  around  the 
slight,  dapper  figure  with  oversize  specta- 
cles, a  pinstripe  suit,  glistening  loafers  and  a 
soft  Georgia  drawl. 

"When  I  came  here  in  1972  It  wasn't  very 
popular  for  new  Senators  to  be  involved  in 
military  issues:  there  was  the  residue  of 
Vietnam."  said  Senator  Nunn.  "I  wanted  to 
get  involved.  For  me.  personally.  I  guess  I 
was  born  and  bred  into  it." 

At  the  age  of  45,  Sam  Nunn.  who  has 
emerged  In  recent  years  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  influential  military  special- 
ists in  Congress,  is  set  to  replace  his  mentor, 
the  late  Henry  M.  Jackson,  as  ranking  Dem- 
ocrat on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  new  Job.  and  the  po.ssibility  that,  at  a 
relatively  young  age.  Mr.  Nunn  may  one  day 
take  over  as  chaiVman  of  the  powerful  com- 
mittee, should  the  Democrats  regain  control 
of  the  Senate,  places  Sam  Nunn  deep  inside 
the  fabric  of  power  in  the  Washington  es- 
tablishment and  makes  him  a  dominant 
figure  In  Congress. 

He  speaks  with  a  trace  of  mixed  feelings 
about  his  new  role  and  his  voice  shakes  a  bit 
when  he  is  talking  about  "Scoop"  Jack.son. 
"From  the  day  I  got  into  the  Senate  I 
looked  to  Scoop  for  friendship  and  leader 
ship,"  .said  Senator  Nunn,  .seated  in  his 
office,  staring  at  the  window.  "What  I'll 
miss  is  being  able  to  talk  to  him  on  a  day  to 
day  basis  about  everything.  He  was  one  of 
those  people  you  sort  of  took  for  granted, 
he  was  always  available.  The  impact  of  his 
loss  is  not  easy  to  comprehend." 

HARD  to  place  IDEOLDOICALLY 

Even  before  Mr.  Jackson's  death,  however. 
Senator  Nunn  was  wielding  considerable 
power  in  the  Senate  on  military  i.ssues.  a 
man  who.se  rapid  climb  was  attributed  to  his 
grasp  of  military  data  no  matter  how  com- 
plicated, a  prodigious  appetite  for  work  and 
a  streak  of  independence  that  made  liim  dif- 
ficult to  place  ideologically.  He  speaks  care- 
fully, for  example,  about  the  Soviet  down- 
ing of  a  Korean  airliner  and  voices  concern 
about  the  way  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  handled  the  details  of  what  took  place 
over  Soviet  territory. 

"We  would  have  been  much  better  had  we 
ascertained  the  facts  and  put  out  the  worst 
side  of  our  ca.se  first,  rather  than  having  it 
creep  out  incrementally."  said  Mr.  Nunn,  al- 
luding to  the  disclosure  .several  days  after 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  an  American 
reconnais-sance  plane  in  the  area.  "There's  a 
real  obligation  of  leadership  in  a  crisis,  in 
spite  of  the  huge  pressures,  to  try  and  get  as 
complete  a  picture  as  po.ssible  before  going 
to  the  world  with  charges,  particularly  in  a 
nuclear  age." 

Mr.  Nunn  .said  quietly:  "For  the  first  lime 
you've  got  a  country  that  can,  even  by  acci- 
dent, destroy  a  huge  segment  of  this  coun 
try.  MLstakes  in  the  past,  false  charges,  have 
never  t)een  that  .serious.  Now  they  are.  The 
public,  the  Congre.ss.  the  news  media,  the 
Administration  has  got  to  realize  that  in  the 
future,  as  we  have  other  crises,  it's  enor- 
mously important  to  hold  your  tongue 
unless  you  really  know  all  the  facts." 

Samuel  Augustus  Nunn  grew  up  on  a  large 
pecan  farm  in  Perry,  Ga.  After  graduating 
from  Emory  University  Law  5>chool  in  1962, 
he  went  to  Washington  and  took  a  job  with 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Six  years  later  he  was  .selected  to  the  state 
Legislature,  and  in  1972,  when  one  of  the 


Senate's  titans.  Richard  Rii.s.sell  of  Georgia, 
died.  Mr.  Nunn  successfully  ran  for  the 
vacant  Senate  seat. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  had  made  his  name  on 
military  Issues  was.  in  fact,  one  of  Mr. 
Nunn's  models.  So  was  Mr.  Nunn's  great- 
uncle.  Carl  Vinson,  who  for  51  years  was  a 
member  of  the  House  and  the  first  chair 
man  of  its  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Nunn  immediately  sought  a  .seal  on 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  panel,  partly  be- 
cau.se  Georgia  has  numerous  Army  and  Air 
Force  bases,  as  well  as  a  large  retired  mill 
tary  population.  Under  the  tutelege  of  two 
senior  committee  members.  Senators  Jack- 
son and  John  C.  Stennis,  Democrat  of  Mis- 
sLssippi.  Mr.  Nunn  quickly  emerged  as  a 
forceful  debater  and  analy.st  in  the  fields  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  Atlantic  alliance  and 
manpower. 

What  made  Mr.  Nunn  somewhat  unusual, 
too,  was  that  he  shunned  the  kind  of  public- 
ity that  .some  of  his  colleagues  craved.  Me 
once  turned  down  a  staff  .suggestion  to  sub- 
poena Meyer  Lansky  to  a  narcotics  hearing 
"becaii.se  he  wasn't  relevant." 

Mr.  Nunn  describes  himself  as  a 
"common-.scn.se  con.servative."  A  liberal 
group,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
gave  him  a  rating  last  year,  based  on  stands 
on  20  key  i.ssues,  ol  45  percent. 

HUGE  BUILDUP  IN  MAIU>WAHK 

Mr.  Nunn  speaks  with  mild  approval  of 
President  Reagan's  military  policies. 
"They've  made  defen.sc-  their  No.  1  priority, 
and  I  think  that's  appropriate  and  overdue," 
he  said.  "1  would  .say  manpower  quality  has 
improved  significantly,  both  in  terms  of  re 
crultment  and  relent  Ion.  although  this  is 
due  to  high  youth  unemployment.  That's 
the  upside  of  Ihi'  ec-onomic  downside." 

He  expressed  worry,  however,  that  there 
is  no  "real  soul  .searching  "  on  the  par!  of 
the  Administration  about  priorities,  that 
the  'huge  buildup"  in  military  hardware 
will  be  accomplished  at  the  cxpeiLse  of  cer 
tain  programs  viewed  as  e.s.senlial  by  Mr. 
Nunn.  The.se  include  "readiiiess"  measures 
such  as  purcha.ses  of  spare  parts  and  lunmu 
nition,  better  training,  more  flying  lime  for 
pilots.  The.se  relatively  mundane  programs, 
while  crucial,  have  rarely  held  top  priority 
within  the  military  and  Congressional  estab 
lishment. 

Mr.  Nunn  said  there  was  "an  overload  in 
the  strategic  budget, "  with  two  mi.ssiU-  pro- 
grams and  two  bomber  projecLs  Ihal  he  .said 
would  ".squeeze  readiness." 

"I  don't  think  they've  thought  through 
their  overall  military  strategy."  .said  the 
Senator.  "I  don't  think  there's  an  adequate 
.sen.se  of  what  we  really  exp«>cl  our  military 
forces  to  do." 

Mr.  Nunn  .said  he  had  not  yet  decided  who 
to  support  in  the  Democratic  Presidential 
race,  but  would  probably  make  up  his  mind 
before  the  Georgia  primary  next  March. 
"I'll  make  my  decision  on  the  basis  of  who  is 
strong  on  defen.se  and  foreign  policy  and 
who  1  think  can  carry  the  South."  he  .said. 

Mr.  Nunn  .said  he  was  still  .somewhat  con- 
cerned that  elements  of  the  Democratic 
Party  who  support  a  nuclear  freeze  would 
.seek  to  take  over.  "I  hope  not,"  he  .said  with 
a  slow  smile.  "I'll  do  my  be.st  to  prevent 
that  " 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:32  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goctz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 


announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1036.  An  act  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals in  high  unemployment  areas  In 
projects  to  repair  and  renovate  vitally 
needed  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  3914.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  22  through 
April  28,  1984,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  6:22  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  announced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  it  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  LoEFFLER,  and  Mr.  Conte 
as  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2972)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1850.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  S.  602. 


H.R.  1036.  An  act  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals in  high  unemployment  areas  in 
projects  to  repair  and  renovate  vitally 
needed  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

A  report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1510)  to 
establish  uniform  single  financial  audit  re- 
quirements for  State  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  organizations  and  other  re- 
cipients of  Federal  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


the  health  care  that  may  be  provided  to 
members  and  certain  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  their  dependents  and 
to  authorize  chiropractors  to  be  appointed 
as  commissioned  officers  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  provide  such  chiropractic  care:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TsoNGAS): 
S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  concemiiig 
the  assassination  of  Benigno  Aquino;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  READ  THE 
FIRST  TIME 

The  following  bill  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  read  the 
first  time: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  1873.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  by  July  1.  1987,  concern- 
ing the  need  for  a  new  educational  assist- 
ance program  for  service  members  to  assist 
in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  quali- 
fied persoiuiel  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
provide  for  the  expeditious  consideration  of 
proposed  legislation  establishing  such  a  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Trinity 
River  basin.  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  (by  request): 
S.  1875.  A  bill  to  permit  the  payment  of 
interest  on  demand  deposits  held  by  deposi- 
tory   institutions;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hecht): 
S.  1876.  A  bill  to  allow  advertising  of  any 
State  sponsored  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
similar  scheme;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  1877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  braille  im- 
printing of  U.S.  currency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1878.  A  bill  to  provide  for  seabed  bound- 
ary agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  any  coastal  State  and  the  immobiliza- 
tion of  the  seabed  boundary  of  any  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trible): 
S.  1879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  authority  to  reim- 
burse Federal  employees  for  certain  moving 
expenses  incurred  by  such  employees  in  con- 
nection with  a  transfer  or  reassignment  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government  from  one  of- 
ficial station  or  agency  to  another  for  per- 
manent duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1880.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  chiropractic  care  in 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    BAUCUS   (for    himself,   Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Boschwitz 
and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  Res.  225.  Resolution  relating  to  the  dis- 
mantling of  nontariff  trade  barriers  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  import  of  beef:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  Res.  226.  Resolution  relative  to  commit- 
tee   assignments    for    Senator    Daniel    J. 
Evans;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  227.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  intervene  in  the 
name  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence in  Maryann  Paisley  v.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  el  al.:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  1873.  A  bill  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  Congress  by  July  1, 
1987,  concerning  the  need  for  a  new- 
educational  assistance  program  for 
service  members  to  assist  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  qualified 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
provide  for  the  expeditious  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  establish- 
ing such  a  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

recruitment  and  retention  readiness  act 

OF  1983 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  is 
designed  to  address  a  concern  which  I 
share  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  re- 
garding problems  that  may  arise  in 
the  future  in  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  legislation,  the 
proposed  Recruitment  and  Retention 
Readiness  Act  of  1983,  would  require 
the  President  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  a  date  no  later  than  July  1, 
1987,  or  such  earlier  time  as  the  need 
may  arise,  concerning  the  need  for 
new  incentives,  including  a  new  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  service 
members,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  qualified 
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personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
would  provide  for  the  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  such  legislation  as  the 
President  may  propose  in  order  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  of  August  3 
of  this  year,  addressed  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs,  I  was  requested  to 
schedule  a  markup  of  peacetime  GI 
bill  legislation  some  time  during  this 
month  or  the  next.  The  letter  was 
signed  by  six  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, including  all  minority  members 
amd  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter).  The  letter  expressed 
support  for  the  GI  bill  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
as  S.  1747,  and  expressed  the  feeling 
that  such  a  measure  should  proceed 
through  the  committee  process. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  when  S.  1747  came  before  the 
Senate  2  months  ago.  on  July  13.  1983. 
in  its  earlier  incarnation  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  675,  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  I  raised  my  voice  in  what  I 
hope  was  reasoned  opposition  to  such 
an  amendment— and  a  spirited  and 
very  thorough  and  enlightening 
debate  ensued.  Ultimately,  the  amend- 
ment failed  by  a  vote  of  52  to  46  on  a 
point  of  order  raised  under  sections 
303  and  311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Nevertheless,  the  continuing  level  of 
interest  in  this  legislation,  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  letter  which  I  have  men- 
tioned as  being  received  from  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  has  per- 
suaded me  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
provide  a  current  full  and  fair  forum 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  discussion 
on  the  type  of  issues  which  are  raised 
by  S.  1747. 

In  order  to  insure  that  such  a  forum 
will  be  available,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  S.  1747  in  its  present 
form  contains  certain  new  features- 
most  notably,  the  1987  effective  date 
which  was  the  source  of  the  Budget 
Act  problems— I  have  directed  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  con- 
duct hearings  to  explore  the  need  for 
GI  bill  legislation  now  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  and  to  consider  how 
best  to  deal  with  such  needs  as  may 
arise. 

I  trust  that  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  contribute  con- 
structively to  that  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill— the  proposed 
Recruitment  and  Retention  Readiness 
Act  of  1983— would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  a  thorough 
report  on  the  status  of  recruitment 
and  retention  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  next  4  years,  including  an 
assessment  of  possible  solutions,  if 
problems  have  arisen,  and  such  draft 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
report  would  be  required  to  be  submit- 
ted no  later  than  July  1.  1987— or  on 
such  earlier  date  as  the  President 
might  determine  that  recruitment  and 


retention  difficulties  exist  and  that 
the  establishment  of  a  new  program  of 
educational  assistance  for  service 
members  is  necessary  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Any 
draft  legislation  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  the  report 
would  then  be  required  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  according  to  a  strict- 
ly established  and  expedited  90-day 
schedule:  as  specified  in  the  bill,  the 
committee  or  committees  to  which  the 
President's  proposed  legislation  had 
been  referred  would  be  required  to 
report  it  within  45  days,  or  be  auto- 
matically discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  it;  a  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  legislation  would  be  required  in 
both  Houses  15  days  thereafter:  and 
an  additional  30  days  would  be  provid- 
ed for  conference  on  the  possible  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions,  and  then  final  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  report. 

I  do  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  bill  would  permit  us  to  accomplish 
all  the  purposes  of  S.  1747  and  would 
permit  us  to  respond  just  as  swiftly  in 
the  event  that  a  need  appears  for  GI 
bill-type  legislation— but  it  has  certain 
added  advantages.  Like  S.  1747.  it 
would  require  that  the  President 
inform  the  Congress  of  any  serious  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problems  that 
may  arise  between  now  and  1987.  And 
like  S.  1747.  there  is  a  90-day  period 
for  congressional  action  before  any 
legislation  would  take  effect.  And 
where  S.  1747  would  require  that  the 
education  programs  set  forth  in  it 
must  automatically  take  effect  no 
later  than  October  1,  1987.  my  bill 
would  require  the  President  to  submit 
the  recruitment-and-retention  report 
described  in  the  bill  at  a  time  90  days 
earlier,  in  order  that  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  at  that  time  could 
be  enacted  by  October  1.  1987. 

The  significant  advantages  of  my 
bill,  as  designed,  are  twofold:  First, 
after  there  has  been  a  Presidential  de- 
termination that  a  need  for  legislation 
exists,  both  the  President— in  submit- 
ting the  proposed  legislation— and  the 
Congress— in  considering  it— would 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  tailor  the 
legislation  specifically  to  meet  the 
needs  that  have  been  identified,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  presumption  of  valid- 
ity and  the  sense  of  legislative  inertia 
which  attaches  to  legislation  which 
has  already  been  enacted  and  which  is 
simply  waiting  to  take  effect.  The  end 
result  would  be  legislation  which  is 
fully  responsive  to  the  needs  at  that 
time.  I  would  note  that  such  uncer- 
tainty as  may  presently  exist  regard- 
ing our  military  situation  in  Central 
America  and  the  Middle  East,  and 
about  the  manpower  needs  which 
might  flow  from  that  situation,  would 
certainly  lend  an  added  importance  to 
this  consideration. 

Second,  my  bill  would  not  permit  the 
curious  result  of  enacting  a  major  pro- 


gram which  is  designed  to  meet  cer- 
tain recruitment  and  retention  needs, 
in  the  absence  of  any  present  determi- 
nation that  such  a  need  exists.  My  bill 
reflects  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  rea- 
sonable congressional  policy  that  mul- 
tibillion-dollar  entitlement  programs 
should  not  be  enacted  in  the  absence 
of  some  concurrent  demonstration  of  a 
need  for  them.  I  should  note  that  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  be  argued  on 
the  basis  of  information  available 
today  that  a  need  will  indeed  exist  in 
1987,  it  is  just  as  bizzare  a  congression- 
al policy  to  enact  legislation  now  based 
on  that  information  which  is  to  take 
effect  at  that  time  4  years  in  the 
future,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  enact 
legislation  to  take  effect  today  based 
on  some  determination  of  need  that 
was  made  4  years  ago— that  is, 
through  facts  and  figures  and  hearing 
records  that  were  compiled  in  the 
summer  of  1979.  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  much  better  way  for  Congress  to  do 
its  business,  and  my  bill  suggests  that 
way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Recruitment  and 
Retention  Readiness  Act  of  1983 
would  give  Congress  the  opportunity, 
before  enacting  some  very  significant 
and  costly  entitlement  legislation,  to 
have  an  awareness  of  exactly  where 
the  problem  lies  and  what  it  is,  or 
whether  it  even  exists  at  all,  before 
crafting  a  legislative  solution.  Sounds 
like  sense  to  me.  I  offer  it  as  a  con- 
structive alternative  to  the  various 
other  pending  legislative  initiatives  in 
the  nature  of  a  GI  bill,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  will  assist  in  sharpening 
the  real  issues,  and  ultimately  will  ad- 
vance the  goals  which  all  of  us  share— 
which  is  to  maintain  a  strong  recruit- 
ment and  retention  effort,  a  strong 
Armed  Forces,  and  a  strong  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1873  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn,  as  follows: 

S.  1873 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Recruitment  and 
Retention  Readiness  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  at  a  time  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c),  a  report  contain- 
ing— 

(1)  information  concerning  the  Armed 
Forces'  recruitment  and  retention  experi- 
ences in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  pro- 
jected recruitment  and  retention  perform- 
ances for  each  of  the  five  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  set  forth  according  to  branch  of  serv- 
ice, occupational  specialty,  and  category  of 
educational  qualifications  applicable  in  such 
branch  of  service  in  the  case  of  a  high 
school  diploma  graduate; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  additional  mar- 
ginal effectiveness  of  a  new  program  of  edu- 
cational   assistance    for    service    members 


(taking  into  consideration  the  projected 
costs  thereof)  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
qualified  personnel,  in  comparison  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion capabilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  under 
laws  and  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time 
that  the  report  is  submitted,  together  with 
an  assessment  of  other  alternatives  and 
their  projected  costs  to  enhance  such  re- 
cruitment and  retention  capabilities;  and 

(3)  such  proposed  legislation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "bill")  or  proposals  for  ad- 
ministrative action  as  the  President  consid- 
ers necessary  and  appropriate  to  address  the 
recruitment  and  retention  needs  specified  in 
such  report. 

(b)  Prior  to  making  a  recommendation 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  obtain  and  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  in  terms  of  the 
considerations  specified  in  such  subsection. 

(c)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the 
earlier  of— 

(1)  July  1,  1987;  or 

(2)  such  time  as  the  President  determines, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  expe- 
riencing difficulties  in  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing qualified  personnel,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  program  of  educational 
assistance  for  service  members  is  necessary 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  On  the  day  on  which  the  bill  is 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  under  the  first  section,  such 
bill  shall  be  introduced  (by  request)  in  the 
House  by  the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
for  himself  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  or  by  Members  of  the  House  desig- 
nated by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House,  and  shall  be  introduced 
(by  request)  in  the  Senate  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  for  himself  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  designated  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
If  either  House  is  not  in  session  on  the  d.»y 
on  which  such  bill  is  submitted,  introduc- 
tion in  that  House  shall  take  place,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  sentence,  on  the  first 
day  thereafter  on  which  that  House  is  in 
session. 

(b)  If  the  committee  or  committees  of 
either  House  to  which  the  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred have  not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  the 
45-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  its 
introduction,  such  committee  or  committees 
shall  be  automatically  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  and  it  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar.  A  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  shall  be  taken  in 
each  House  on  or  before  the  close  of  the  day 
which  is  15  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
bill  is  reported  by  the  committee  or  commit- 
tees of  that  House  to  which  it  was  referred 
or  such  committee  or  committees  have  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  If  there  are  differences  between  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  such  dif- 
ferences shall  be  resolved  in  a  committee  of 
conference,  and  a  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  shall  be 
taken  in  each  House  on  or  before  the  close 
of  the  day  which  is  30  days  after  the  date  of 
final  passage  of  the  bill  in  both  Houses.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
Trinity   River   Basin.   Calif.,   and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

RESTORATION  OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  IN  THE 
TRINITY  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Trinity 
River  Basin  in  California. 

The  Trinity  River  was  once  one  of 
California's  most  bountiful  salmon 
and  steelhead  streams.  Thousands  of 
people  flocked  to  the  Trinity  annually, 
attracted  by  its  fishery  resource.  How- 
ever, since  the  completion  of  the  Trin- 
ity River  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  1963,  there  has  been  a  seri- 
ous decline  in  the  Trinity  fishery. 

The  Trinity  and  Lewiston  dams  store 
and  divert  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  natural  runoff  of  the  upper 
Trinity  River.  Below  Lewiston,  the 
Trinity  has  been  transformed  from  a 
highly  fluctuating  natural  stream  to 
one  with  consistently  reduced  flow. 
Natural  spawning,  holding,  and  food 
producing  areas  below  Lewiston  Dam 
have  become  strangled  with  willows, 
cattails,  and  alders.  Anadromous  fish 
are  prevented  from  migrating  to  the 
once-productive  upper  watershed. 
Changed  characteristics  along  with 
poor  management  practices  in  the  wa- 
tershed below  Trinity  Dam,  overfish- 
ing of  the  river  and  fishery  manage- 
ment problems  have  contributed  to 
the  dramatic  decline  in  fish  numbers. 
Annual  runs  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
returning  to  the  Trinity  River  fish 
hatchery  have  declined  by  as  much  as 
90  percent. 

Prompted  by  the  urgent  need  for  co- 
operative action  on  these  problems, 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
formed  the  Trinity  River  Fish  and 
■Wildlife  task  force  in  1974.  Moneys  to 
define  and  correct  the  fish  and  wildlife 
problems  in  the  Trinity  River  Basin 
were  provided  to  the  task  force 
through  State  and  Federal  appropria- 
tions from  1976-82.  In  March  1982,  the 
task  force  unanimously  approved  and 
published  the  'Trinity  River  Basin 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Management  Pro- 
gram." This  report  is  a  program  for 
corrective  action  in  the  Trinity  River 
Basin. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  implement  the  manage- 
ment program  developed  by  the  task 
force.  The  ratio  of  costs  to  the  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  expected  from 
this  program  is  estimated  at  1  to  5. 
The  bill  also  would  reestablish  the 
Trinity  River  task  force  to  assist  and 
advise  the  Secretary  in  implementing 
the  program.  Finally,  this  legislation 
would  authorize  $33  million  for  con- 
struction called  for  by  the  manage- 
ment program  and  $2.2  million  annual- 
ly for  10  years  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  monitoring  purposes. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out 

that  this  legislation  is  identical  to  a 


bill,  H.R.  1438,  being  spoiisored  in  the 
House  by  Congressmen  Eugene  Chap- 
pie, Doug  Bosco.  and  Norman  Shum- 
WAY  of  California.  It  is  supported  by 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Trinity 
River  task  force,  by  the  California 
north  coast  counties  of  Trinity,  Hum- 
boldt, Mendocino,  and  Del  Norte,  by 
fisheries  organizations,  the  local 
timber  industry,  and  the  California 
Water  Conunission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1873 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  construction  of  the  Trinity  River 
division  of  the  Central  Valley  project  in 
California,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August 
12,  1955  (69  Stat.  719).  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  streamflow  in  the  Trinity  River 
Basin  and  badly  damaged  pools,  spawning 
gravels,  and  rearing  areas  causing  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  anadromous  fish  popula- 
tions and  a  decline  in  the  scenic  and  recre- 
ational qualities  of  such  river  system; 

(2)  the  loss  of  land  areas  inundated  by  two 
reser\'oirs  constructed  in  connection  with 
such  project  has  caused  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  populations  of  deer  and  other 
wildlife  historically  found  in  the  Trinity 
River  Basin; 

(3)  the  Act  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary  ")  to  take  appropriate  actions 
to  insure  the  preservation  and  propagation 
of  such  fish  and  wildlife  and  additional  au- 
thority was  conferred  on  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act  approved  September  4.  1980 
(94  Stat.  1062),  to  take  certain  actions  to 
mitigate  the  impact  on  fish  and  wildlife  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Trini- 
ty River  division; 

(4)  activities  other  than  those  related  to 
the  project  have  also  had  an  effect  on  fish 
and  wildlife  populations  in  the  Trinity  River 
Basin  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
cause  of  any  detrimental  impact  on  such 
populations  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to 
such  activities  or  to  the  project; 

(5)  a  fish  and  wildlife  management  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  by  an  existing 
interagency  advisory  group  called  the  Trini- 
ty River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Task 
Force;  and 

(6)  the  Secretary  requires  additional  au- 
thority to  implement  a  basin-wide  fish  and 
wildlife  management  program  in  order  to 
achieve  the  long-term  goal  of  restoring  fish 
and  wildlife  populations  in  the  Trinity 
River  Basin  at  the  level  existing  immediate- 
ly before  the  start  of  the  construction  of 
the  Trinity  River  division. 

trinity  river  basin  fish  and  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall  formulate  and  implement  a 
fish  and  wildlife  management  program  for 
the  Trinity  River  Basin  designed  to  restore 
the  fish  and  wildlife  populations  in  such 
basin  to  the  levels  existing  inunediately 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  construction  re- 
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ferred  to  in  section  1(1)  and  to  maintain 
such  levels.  The  program  shall  include  the 
following  activities: 

{\)  The  design,  construction,  operation, 
and  mainte-'Rnct  of  facilities  to— 

(A)  rehabilitate  fish  habitats  in  the  Trini- 
ty River  between  Lewiston  Dam  and 
Weitchpec: 

(B)  rehabillUte  fish  habitats  in  tributaries 
of  such  river  below  Lewiston  Dam  and  in 
the  south  fork  of  such  river;  and 

(C)  modernize  and  otherwise  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Trinity  River  Pish 
Hatchery. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  procedure  to 
monitor  <A)  the  fish  and  wildlife  stock  on  a 
continuing  basis,  and  (B)  the  effectiveness 
of  the  rehabilitation  work. 

(3)  Such  other  activities  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
long  term  goal  of  the  program. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  pro- 
gram described  in  section  1(5)  of  this  Act  as 
a  basis  for  the  management  program  to  be 
formulated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  formulating  and  implementing  such 
management  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  assisted  by  an  advisory  group  called  the 
Trmity  River  Basin  Pish  and  Wildlife  Task 
Force  established  under  section  3. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  under  such  management 
program  with  the  activities  of  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  which  have  responsibil- 
ities for  managing  public  lands  and  natural 
resources  within  the  Trinity  River  Basin. 

TRINITY  RIVER  BASIN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  TASK 
FORCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Trinity 
River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Task  Force 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Task  Force")  which  shall  be  composed  of 
fourteen  meml)ers  as  follows: 

(1)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  administrative  head  of  such 
department. 

(2)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Water  Resources  to  l>e 
appointed  by  the  administrative  head  of 
such  department. 

(3)  One  member  or  employee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Resources  Control  Board  to  be 
appointed  by  such  board. 

(4)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Forestry  to  be  appointed 
by  the  administrative  head  of  such  depart- 
ment. 

(5)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

(6)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

(7)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(8)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

(9)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

( 10)  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

<  1 1 )  One  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

( 12)  One  individual  to  be  appointed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Humboldt  County. 
California. 


(13)  One  individual  to  be  appointed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Trinity  County.  Cali- 
fornia. 

(14)  One  individual  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Hoopa  Tribe  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian 
Reser\ation.  California. 

Any  vacancy  on  the  Task  Force  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(b)  If  any  member  of  the  Task  Force  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Task  Force  as  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  a  United  States  dcpan- 
ment  or  agency  or  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  a  California  State  department  or  board 
leaves  such  office  or  employment,  he  may 
continue  as  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  for 
not  longer  than  the  end  of  the  fourteen-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  he  leaves  such 
office  or  employment. 

(c)(1)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additonal  pay.  allow- 
ances, or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  service 
on  the  Task  Force. 

(2)  No  moneys  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  any 
member  of  the  Task  Force  for  service  on  the 
Task  Force  or  to  reimburse  any  agency  or 
governmental  unit  for  the  pay  of  any  such 
member  for  such  service. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated— 

(1)  for  the  construction  authorized  in  this 
Act.  beginning  on  October  1.  1984,  and  to 
remain  available  thereafter  until  expended, 
the  sum  of  $33,000,000.  or,  if  there  is  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  engineering  cost 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  between  the  month  of  May 
1982,  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  any  ap- 
propriation for  such  construction,  such  sum 
adjusted  by  such  increase  or  decrease:  and 

(2)  for  the  cost  of  the  operations,  mainte- 
nance, and  monitoring  authorized  by  this 
Act.  the  sum  of  $2,200,000  annually  for  a 
ten-year  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1984. 

All  costs  incurred  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonrefund- 
able. 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire)  (by  request): 
S.  1875.  A  bill  to  permit  the  payment 
of  interest  on  demand  deposits  held  by- 
depository  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

DEMAND  DEPOSIT  DEREGULATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  Senator  Proxmire. 
and  I  are  introducing  today  the 
Demand  Deposit  Deregulation  Act,  a 
bill  to  remove  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion against  the  payment  of  interest 
on  demand  deposits. 

The  gradual  removal  of  deposit  in- 
terest rate  ceilings  was  mandated  in 
1980  in  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act.  While  that  act  authorized  nation- 
wide NOW  accounts  for  individuals 
and  established  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  Committee  to  im- 
plement the  phaseout  of  deposit  rate 
ceilings,  the  act  did  not  affect  the  pro- 


hibition against  interest  on  checking 
accounts. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  DIDC 
has  removed  ceilings  on  all  deposits 
with  terms  of  31  days  or  more.  The 
DIDC's  work  was  greatly  aided  last 
year  by  the  enactment  of  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act 
which  established  a  money  market  de- 
posit account  with  no  rate  ceiling  and 
limited  checking  privileges. 

Although  much  has  been  done  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  deregulating 
deposit  rate  controls,  the  interest  on 
checking  prohibition  has  been  re- 
tained. With  NOW  accounts  providing 
individuals  with  interest  on  a  transac- 
tion account,  and  the  money  market 
deposit  account  providing  limited 
checking  privileges  to  both  individual 
and  business  depositors,  the  only 
effect  of  the  prohibition  against  inter- 
est on  checking  accounts  is  that  busi- 
nesses cannot  have  a  fully  transaction- 
able,  interest  bearing  account. 

Small  businesses  have  been  especial- 
ly disadvantaged  by  the  prohibition 
because,  unlike  large  corporations, 
they  do  not  have  direct  access  to  the 
money  markets  or  to  sophisticated 
cash  management  techniques  which 
minimize  the  amount  of  noninvested 
funds  in  large  corporation's  demand 
deposits.  To  achieve  economies,  small 
businesses  have  utilized  money  market 
funds  and  the  new  money  market  de- 
posit account,  but  they  still  must  rely 
on  indirect  or  implicit  means  to  over- 
come the  disadvantages  attached  to 
noninterest  checking  accounts. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  all  of 
the  members  of  DIDC  and  they  testi- 
fied to  that  effect  before  the  Banking 
Committee  during  the  committee's 
hearings  on  pending  banking  bills  last 
week.  The  only  qualifications  was  how 
the  proposal  would  be  implemented. 
Specifically,  support  was  expressed  for 
interest  on  checking  to  be  coupled 
with  additional  powers  for  banks  in 
order  for  the  institutions  to  be  better 
able  to  cover  the  added  costs  associat- 
ed with  interest-bearing  checking  ac- 
counts. 

I  agree  with  those  who  want  to 
insure  that  the  removal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion be  accomplished  in  a  manner  not 
detrimental  to  the  financial  institu- 
tions involved.  The  problem  is  that 
larger  banks  could  cope  with  interest- 
bearing  accounts  better  than  smaller 
banks  because  the  latter  depend  upon 
small  business  checking  accounts  more 
than  the  former.  DIDC  staff  believes 
that  the  removal  of  the  prohibition 
would  cause  short-term  problems,  per- 
haps a  5-  to  10-percent  reduction  in 
bank  earnings.  To  increase  bank  costs 
means  increasing  interest  rates  and 
squeezing  earnings.  Thus,  during  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal,  ample  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  close  in- 
terdependency    of    small    banks    and 


small  business  in  order  that  neither  be 
inadvertently  disadvantaged. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  issue  will  continue  to  be  focused 
on  during  the  continuation  of  commit- 
tee legislative  hearings  next  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  the  section-by- 
section  simimary,  and  the  transmittal 
letter  from  Secretary  Regan  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1875 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Demand  Deposit  Deregulation  Act". 

PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST  ON  DEMAND  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  102(a).  The  first  and  second  sentences 
of  section  19(i)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  371a)  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b).  The  third  sentence  of  section  19(i)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  a"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "A". 

Sec.  103.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
18(g)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)(1))  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  104.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(b)(1)(B))  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  106.  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  461(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence  in  subparagraph 
(S)(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "This  subparagraph  does  not  apply 
to  (1)  any  category  of  deposits  or  accounts 
which  are  first  authorized  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law  in  any  State  after  April  1,  1980;  nor 
(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  current  total  demand  deposits  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  demand  deposits  held 
by  the  institution  on  a  daily  average  basis 
during  the  14-day  period  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  held  by  each  de- 
pository institution  located  outside  of  Con- 
necticut, Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Jersey.  New  York.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont,  except  as  permitted  by  order 
or  regulation  of  the  Board.". 

Sec  106.  Section  204  of  Public  Law  96-221 
(12  U.S.C.  3503)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  suljsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(c)  The  Deregulation  Conunittee  shall 
not  later  than  six  months  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  establish  rules  permitting 
the  payment  of  interest  on  demand  deposits 
at  the  same  rates  that  are  permitted  for  ac- 
counts subject  to  withdrawal  by  negotiable 
or  transferable  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  making  transfers  to  third  parties  author- 
ized under  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  93-100 
(12  U.S.C.  1832(a)).  Interest  may  not  be  paid 
by  a  depository  institution  on  any  demand 
deposit  until  such  rules  are  issued  by  the 
Deregulation  Committee.". 

Sec  107(a).  Section  207(b)(2)  of  Public 
Law  96-221  (12  U.S.C.  3506(b)(2))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "The  first  sentence  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "payment  and"  and  by  striking 


out  ",  including  limitations  on  the  rates  of 
interest  and  dividends  that  may  be  paid ':". 

(b).  Section  207(b)(3)  of  Public  Law  96-221 
(12  U.S.C.  3506(b)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  second,  fourth  and  seventh 
sentences  of  section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  are 
hereby  repealed;". 

Sec  108.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
203(b)  of  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Act  of  1980  (12  U.S.C.  3502(b))  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec  109.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  180 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  section  108  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Sec    101.    The    title    of    the    Act    is    the 
Demand  Deposit  Deregulation  Act. 

Sec  102.  This  section  repeals  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  against  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  demand  deposits  by 
member  banks. 

Sec  103.  This  section  repeals  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  interest  on 
demand  deposits  held  by  insured  non- 
member  bariks  and  insured  branches  of  for- 
eign banks. 

Sec  104.  This  section  repeals  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  prohibit- 
ing a  federal  savings  and  loan  association  or 
federal  savings  bank  from  paying  Interest 
on  demand  deposits. 

Sec  105.  This  section  amends  the  transi- 
tional provisions  for  the  phase-in  of  reserve 
requirements.   When   reserve   requirements 
were   Instituted   for   all   depository   institu- 
tions, a  transitional  period  of  eight  years 
was  adopted  to  allow  nonmember  institu- 
tions to  build  up  gradually  to  the  required 
reserve  level.  (Member  banlis  were  given  a 
shorter  transitional  period  to  adjust  their 
reserves  downward  to  the  new  level.)  This 
transitional  provision  was  adopted  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  to  avoid  an  undue  burden  on 
nonmember  institutions  putting  up  reserves 
for  the  first  time;  and  (2)  to  prevent  disrup- 
tion   in    the   conduct    of    monetary    policy 
through  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
reserve  balances  held.  NOW  accounts  were 
first  authorized  for  all  depository  institu- 
tions (except  those  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  where  they  had  been 
authorized  previously)  effective  after  the 
implementation  of  the  new  reserve  require- 
ments. These  accounts  were  exempted  from 
the  phase-in  of  reserve   requirements  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  burdensome  to  deposi- 
tory    institutions     to     hold    full     reserves 
against  them  since  they  were  newly  author- 
ized accounts.  However,  when  interest  on 
demand  deposits  is  permissible,  nonmember 
depository    institutions    may    attempt    to 
avoid  the  full  reserve  requirement  on  NOW 
accounts    by    converting    the    accounts    to 
demand  deposits  which  are  subject  to  the 
phase-in.  Section  105  reduces  the  potential 
for  avoidance  of  reserve  requirements  by  re- 
quiring a  nonmember  depository  institution 
to  continue  to  hold  full  reserves  against  the 
amount    by    which    an    institution's    total 
demand  deposits  exceeds  the  base  of  total 
demand  deposits  during  a  period  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  Non- 
member  depository  institutions  in  New  Eng- 
land. New  York  and  New  Jersey  however 
would  continue  to  receive  the  full  phase-in 
of  reserve  requirements  on  NOW  accounts 
and  demand  deposits.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is   given   authority  to  make  exceptions  to 
this  requirement. 


Sec  106.  This  section  authorizes  the 
DIDC  to  establish  rules  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  demand  deposits.  Such 
rules  shall  authorize  interest  to  be  paid  on 
demand  deposits  under  the  same  rate  limita- 
tions as  for  NOW  accounts.  Therefore  the 
Conmiittee  would  be  required  to  establish 
the  same  rate  ceiling  on  demand  depoits  of 
under  $2,500  as  is  established  for  NOW  ac- 
counts of  under  $2,500.  These  regulations 
shall  be  implemented  not  later  than  six 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
(one  year  from  day  of  enactment). 

Sec  107.  This  section  makes  technical 
conforming  changes  to  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  Act  of  1980. 

Sec  108.  This  provision  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  the  DIDC  meet  in  public  at 
least  quarterly. 

Sec  109.  This  section  delays  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  to  allow  depository  institu- 
tions an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
operational  changes  made  by  the  Act.  The 
effective  date  for  removing  the  requirement 
that  the  DIDC  meet  quarterly  is  effective 
immediately. 

Adodst  4.  1983. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  Committee  recently 
considered  the  question  of  whether  and  to 
what  extent  interest-bearing  transaction  ac- 
counts should  be  made  available  by  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  members  of  the  public 
not  eligible  to  hold  NOW  accounts.  In  con- 
nection with  this  discussion,  the  Committee 
considered  whether  ( 1 )  it  should  authorize  a 
fully  transactional  money  market  deposit 
account  ("MMDA"),  and  (2)  there  should 
continue  to  be  a  statutory  prohibition 
against  paying  interest  on  demand  deposits 
by  Federally-insured  depository  institutions. 
While  the  Committee  is  of  the  view  that  it 
can  authorize  a  fully  transactional  MMDA. 
others  question  the  Committee's  authority 
in  light  of  the  statutory  prohibition  against 
paying  interest  on  demand  deposits.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  potential  for  pro- 
tracted litigation,  the  Committee  deter- 
mined to  present  the  issue  of  paying  inter- 
est on  demand  deposits  to  Congress. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  this  statu- 
tory prohibition  is  no  longer  justified  and 
recommends  that  depository  institutions  be 
permitted  to  pay  interest  on  demand  depos- 
its. An  extensive  analysis  of  the  issue  of 
payment  of  interest  on  demand  deposits  was 
undertaken  by  the  Committee's  staff.  A 
copy  of  this  study  is  enclosed  for  your  infor- 
mation. The  study  concludes  that  the  argu- 
ments for  prohibiting  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  demand  deposits  in  the  1930s  appear 
to  have  little  validity  today.  In  this  regard, 
certain  developments  have  weakened  signifi- 
cantly the  economic  effect  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, such  as  (1)  implicit  interest  payments 
on  demand  deposits  through  the  provision 
of  customer  services  either  free  or  at  fees 
below  cost.  (2)  market  development  of  close 
demand  deposit  substitutes  that  earn  inter- 
est (e.g..  money  market  mutual  funds  and 
sweep  accounts),  and  (3)  legislative  and  reg- 
ulatory changes  to  permit  explicit  interest- 
bearing  transaction  accounts  that  are  legal- 
ly distinct  from  demand  deposits. 

Since  many  transactions  balances  earn 
close  to  a  market  return  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  we  believe  that  the  cost  implica- 
tions for  depository  iiistitutions  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  prohibition  against  the  pay- 
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ment  of  Interest  on  demand  deposits  would 
be  of  manageable  size  and  largely  tempo- 
rary. Although  some  depositors  with  active 
accounts  might  be  disadvantaged,  depositors 
on  average  would  tend  to  benefit  from  per- 
mitting the  payment  of  interest  on  demand 
deposits.  On  balance,  it  seems  that  interest 
t>earing  demand  deposits  would  result  in  a 
more  efficient  allocation  of  the  economy's 
resources. 

The  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  demand  deposits  with- 
out authority  to  limit  rates  paid  prior  to 
March  31.  1986.  would  diminish  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  present  ceiling  on  NOW  ac- 
counts of  less  than  $2,500  as  well  as  on  pass- 
book savings  accounts  since  depositors  could 
keep  their  savings  balances  in  ceiling  free 
demand  deposits.  Therefore,  if  the  prohibi- 
tion against  payment  of  interest  on  demand 
deposits  is  removed,  the  Congress  may  wish 
to  give  the  DIDC  authority  to  apply  ceilings 
to  demand  deposits  of  less  than  $2,500  until 
March  31.  1986.  at  the  same  ceiling  rates 
permitted  for  NOW  accounts  and  ATS  ac- 
counts in  order  to  assure  competitive  equity 
for  these  accounts. 

The  Committee  is  also  of  the  view  that 
the  current  statutory  requirement  that  it 
hold  quarterly  meetings  should  be  removed. 
The  actions  of  the  Committee  to  date,  in- 
cluding the  creation  of  the  Money  Market 
Deposit  Account,  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  the  Committee's  objective 
of  providing  for  "the  orderly  phaseout  and 
ultimate  elimination  of "  all  interest  rate 
ceUings.  In  fact,  by  October  1.  1983.  there 
will  be  no  ceilings  on  all  new  or  renewed 
time  deposits  with  maturities  of  more  than 
31  days. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  remain- 
ing actions  to  complete  th  .  deregulation 
process  may  l)e  accomplished  without  main- 
datory  quarterly  meetings:  rather,  the  Com- 
mittee can  schedule  meetings  as  required  by 
events.  This  would  provide  the  Committee 
additional  flexibility  in  completing  its  work. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  requests  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  requirement  that  it  hold 
public  meetings  at  least  quarterly. 

A  draft  bill  that  would  accomplish  these 
objectives  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  T.  Regan. 

Chairman.m 


IMI 


By    Mr.    LAXALT    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Hecht): 
S.  1876.  A  bill  to  allow  advertising  of 
any  State  sponsored  lottery,  gift  enter- 
prise, or  similar  scheme;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ADVERTISING  OF  STATE  LOTTERIES 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation that  I  introduce  today  seeks  to 
modernize  extremely  antiquated  Fed- 
eral law.  Current  Federal  statutes  re- 
stricting the  advertising  of  lotteries 
and  gaming  activities  had  their  origin 
in  the  19th  century,  when  lotteries 
were  banned  by  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Today,  despite  the  vast 
changes  of  the  past  100  years,  despite 
the  advent  of  legal  casino  gambling 
and  of  lawful  parimutuel  wagering  on 
horseracing.  and  despite  even  the  phe- 
nomenon of  State-run  lotteries.  Feder- 
al statute  continues  to  make  the  mail- 
ing or  broadcasting  of  information 
about  perfectly  legal  gaming  activity  a 
criminal  offense.  Reasons  of  basic  fed- 


eralism and  of  Constitutional  law 
compel  us  to  rectify  these  outmoded 
strictures. 

The  only  exception  to  the  Federal 
prohibition  against  gaming  advertising 
is  made  by  a  loophole  created  in  1974 
to  aid  State-conducted  lotteries;  such 
events  can  be  advertised  in  the  State 
holding  the  game  and  in  adjacent 
States  that  themselves  run  lotteries.  I 
stress  that  even  this  limited  exception 
does  not  apply  to  any  sort  of  privately 
run,  wholly  lawful  gaming  enterprise. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Government,  impos- 
ing its  overbearing  nationwide  policy, 
is  severely  hampering  legitimate  in- 
dustries that  provide  jobs  and  revenue 
for  the  States  in  which  they  are  locat- 
ed. This  overregulation  not  only  puts 
private  wagering  enterprises  at  a  dis- 
advantage relative  to  State-operated 
games,  but  works  to  favor  certain  con- 
vention areas  and  leisure-time  resorts 
over  others.  The  situation  is  such  that 
State  and  private  organizations  cannot 
even  use  the  U.S.  mails  to  respond  to 
inquiries  as  to  what  sorts  of  gaming  fa- 
cilities are  available  in  a  given  locale. 

Such  restrictions  no  doubt  made 
sense  a  century  ago,  but  they  are 
anachronisms  in  today's  world.  As  the 
Congress"  bipartisan  Commission  on 
the  Review  of  the  National  Policy 
Toward  Gambling  reported  in  1976: 

Federal  law  should  not  prohibit  the  mail- 
ing, interstate  carriage,  or  broadcasting  of 
advertisements  concerning  gambling  activi- 
ty that  takes  place  within  the  confines  of  a 
State  where  is  it  legal.  The  operators  of 
gambling  businesses  should  be  able  to  pub- 
lish information  about  participation  in  their 
gsimes.  provided  that  it  is  legal  to  partici- 
pate in  those  games  while  the  player  is 
physically  present  in  the  State:  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  proper  role  in  prevent- 
ing the  dissemination  of  such  information. 

Not  only  is  this  almost  total  ban  on 
gaming  advertising  unfair  and  ill-ad- 
vised Federal  policy,  it  also  raises  sig- 
nificant constitutional  problems.  Now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized that  commercial  speech  is  in  fact 
protected  under  the  first  amendment, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  con- 
tent-based Federal  ban  on  advertising 
by  absolutely  legal  gambling  enter- 
prises can  be  justified. 

The  bill  that  I  propose  addresses  the 
defects  in  current  law  by  expanding 
the  exception  to  the  no-advertising 
rule  that  is  now  allowed  State-con- 
ducted lotteries.  Under  my  bill,  wager- 
ing enterprises  that  are  authorized,  li- 
censed, and  regulated  by  a  State  could 
be  advertised.  The  bill  covers  only 
lawful.  State-supervised  or  State-con- 
ducted activities;  the  ban  of  advertis- 
ing by  illegal  or  unregulated  lotteries 
would,  of  course,  remain  in  effect.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  bill  is 
concerned  only  with  the  free  flow  of 
speech  and  Information;  it  does  not 
amend  present  law  with  respect  to 
actual  gambling  through  the  mails  or 
with  respect  to  the  shipment  of 
gaming  equipment. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  long  overdue 
piece  of  Federal  deregulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1307  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC      1307.     STATE-CONDUCTED     AND     STATE-AU- 
THORIZED  LOTTERIES 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  section  1301.  1302, 
1303.  and  1304  shall  not  apply  to  an  adver- 
tisement, list  of  prizes,  or  information  con- 
cerning a  lottery  conducted  by  a  State 
acting  under  authority  of  State  law.  or  con- 
cerning a  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  similar 
scheme  authorized,  licensed,  and  regulated 
by  a  State  acting  under  authority  of  State 
law. 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  1301. 
1302.  and  1303  shall  not  apply  to  the  trans- 
portation or  mailing— 

•■(A)  to  addresses  within  a  State  of  equip- 
ment, tickets,  or  material  concerning  a  lot- 
tery which  is  conducted  by  that  State  acting 
under  the  authority  of  State  law:  or 

"(B)  to  an  addressee  within  a  foreign 
country  of  equipment,  tickets,  or  material 
designed  to  be  used  within  that  foreign 
country  in  a  lottery  which  is  authorized  by 
the  law  of  that  foreign  country. 

"(2)  For  the  purr>oses  of  this  subsection 
the  term  lottery'  means  the  pooling  of  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  sale  of  tickets  or 
chances  and  allotting  those  proceeds  or 
parts  thereof  by  chance  to  one  or  more 
chance  takers  or  ticket  purchasers.  The 
term  lottery'  does  not  include  the  placing 
or  accepting  of  bets  or  wagers  on  sporting 
events  or  contests. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  (1) 
State'  means  a  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States;  and  (2)  for- 
eign country'  means  any  empire,  country, 
dominion,  colony,  or  protectorate,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof  (other  than  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions).". 

Sec  2.  The  item  for  section  1307  in  the 
table  of  sections  for  chapter  61  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1307.  State-conducted  and  SUte-author- 
ized  lotteries.". 

Sec  3.  Section  3005(d)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  mailing  of  (1)  an  advertisement,  list  of 
prizes,  or  information  concerning  a  lottery 
conducted  by  a  State  acting  under  authority 
of  State  law,  or  concerning  a  lottery,  gift  en- 
terprise, or  similar  scheme  authorized,  li- 
censed, and  regulated  by  a  State  acting 
under  authority  of  State  law.  or  (2)  tickets 
or  other  materials  concerning  a  lottery  con- 
ducted by  a  State  acting  under  authority  of 
State  law  to  addresses  within  that  State.".* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  1877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  braille 
imprinting   of   U.S.   currency;   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


BRAILLE  IMPRINTING  OF  CURRENCY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mi.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
that  Federal  Reserve  notes  must  be 
printed  in  a  manner  which  enables  an 
individual  who  Is  blind  to  determine 
the  denomination  of  each  such  note 
through  a  pressure  imprint  in  braille. 

As  a  Nation,  we  place  the  unsighted 
in  the  needless  position  of  dependence 
in  dealing  with  what  most  of  us  regard 
as  an  important  area  of  our  life- 
money  management.  Identifying 
money  caoi  be  a  frustrating  experience 
for  a  visually  hsoidicapped  person  be- 
cause all  U.S.  bills  are  the  same  size, 
thereby  making  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish their  denomination  except  by 
visual  inspection.  One  solution  to  this 
problem  would  be  to  require  all  U.S. 
currency  to  be  embossed  with  braille 
or  braillelike  symbols  as  identifiable 
markings  for  the  blind.  Braille  im- 
printing would  only  require  that  the 
money  be  pressure  marked  as  it  rolls 
off  the  printing  press.  No  additional 
ink  or  paper  would  be  required. 

Braille  imprinting  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  many  countries.  The 
Dutch  have  been  using  a  system  of 
braille  money  marking  for  years  as 
have  Israel  and  Switzerland. 

If  U.S.  currency  were  marked  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  be  identified 
tactually.  blind  persons  would  be 
placed  on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
sighted  people  in  money  matters. 
Today,  more  and  more  blind  people 
are  going  on  to  college  or  receiving  ad- 
vanced vocational  or  technical  train- 
ing, and  they  are  working  directly 
with  the  public  more  than  ever  before. 
However,  many  blind  persons  hesitate 
to  accept  employment  involving 
money  transactions  because  of  the 
need,  and  sometimes  the  risk,  in  being 
dependent  upon  sighted  customers  or 
coworkers  to  identify  currency.  I  be- 
lieve tactually  identifiable  money  will 
increase  job  opportunities  for  persons 
who  are  blind. 

The  conversion  to  braille  imprinting 
of  American  paper  currencies  is  not 
only  a  technological  possibility,  but 
also  a  sociological  necessity.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  time  to  act  is  now.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  favorably  and  expedi- 
tiously on  this  legislation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1878.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Seabed 
Boundary  Agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  coastal 
State  and  the  immobilization  of  the 
seabed  boundary  of  any  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SEABED  BOUNDARY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Seabed  Boundary 
Act.  This  legislation  would  facilitate 
the  process  of  delineating  boundaries 
between  Federal  and  State  seabed 
areas  for  purposes  of  utilizing  natural 
resources. 


In  1953.  Congress  passed  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act,  which  granted  to 
the  States  jurisdiction  over  seabed 
areas  and  natural  resources  extending 
approximately  3  miles  from  the  coast- 
line. At  the  same  time.  Congress  reaf- 
firmed the  Federal  claim  to  the  conti- 
nental shelf  seaward  of  the  States' 
lands.  Because  of  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  the  coastline,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  erosion,  corrosion,  and  other 
natural  changes,  the  boundary  sepa- 
rating the  State  and  Federal  seabed 
areas  is  ambulatory.  The  shifting 
shoreline  has  made  it  difficult  to 
define  precisely  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  State  and  Federal  suba- 
queous lands  and  numerous  disputes 
have  arisen  over  these  territorial  am- 
biguities. In  fact,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act.  the  Justice 
Department  has  been  involved  in 
major  litigation  with  most  of  the 
coastal  States  in  an  effort  to  delimit 
the  seabed  boundaries. 

The  Attorney  General  possesses  the 
authority  to  resolve  these  disputes  by 
demarcating  the  contested  boundary 
lines.  Apart  from  this  litigious  process, 
however,  there  exists  no  means  by 
which  a  seabed  boundary  originally 
fixed  under  the  terms  of  the  1953  act 
can  be  reestablished.  Clearly,  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  determining 
and  setting  boundary  lines  between 
Federal  and  State  resources,  when 
there  is  no  substantial  disagreement 
between  the  two  parties.  Title  I  would 
invest  this  authority  in  the  Attorney 
General  who,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  the 
Interior,  and  other  concerned  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  would  be  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  State  on 
the  location  of  the  boundary. 

Title  II  makes  provisions  for  perma- 
nently fixing  Federal  and  State  seabed 
boundaries.  This  provision  will  help  to 
alleviate  the  concerns  of  those  individ- 
uals who  possess  titles  to  the  natural 
resources  located  at  or  near  the 
boundary.  The  ambulatory  nature  of 
these  boundaries  has  generated  a  feel- 
ing of  uncertainity  among  the  lease- 
holders, resulting  in  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  leased  property. 

In  addition,  the  ambulatory  bounda- 
ry has  created  a  situation  that  encour- 
ages endless  and  expensive  litigation 
since,  due  to  rapid  changes  in  the 
coastline,  the  determination  of  the 
boimdary  may  be  relitigated  shortly 
after  the  resolution  of  a  dispute.  This 
provision  would  help  to  put  an  end  to 
the  submerged  land  litigation  which 
has  persisted  over  a  25-year  span.  Title 
II  also  provides  a  means  for  a  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  agree 
that  a  final  decreee  of  the  Supreme 
Court  establishing  a  boundary  is  per- 
manent. 

Title  III  establishes  a  procedure  by 
which  States  may  waive  any  rights  ac- 
cruing from  changes  in  the  coastline. 
Under  present  law.  Federal  approval  is 


required  when  a  State  seeks  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  an  artifical 
structure  that  will  extend  from  the 
natural  coastline  beyond  the  area  of 
State  jurisdiction.  When  this  occurs. 
States  usually  waive  their  rights  to 
this  land  in  order  to  secure  Federal  ap- 
proval for  the  construction.  Title  III 
merely  preserves  this  process  and  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  handling 
such  waivers.  It  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  provision  will  only  be 
necessary  until  that  time  when  the 
States  and  Federal  Goverriment  agree 
to  freeze  the  boundary  in  accordance 
with  title  II  of  this  act. 

Title  IV  makes  clear  that  boundaries 
determined  under  this  act  shall  not 
affect  the  location  of  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States  of  its  base- 
line. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
facilitate  the  process  of  establishing 
seabed  boundaries  between  Federal 
and  State  subaqueous  lands.  Even 
more  importantly,  this  bill  would  im- 
plement a  means  of  rendering  these 
boundaries  permanent,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  confusion  that  derives  from 
the  ambulatory  state  of  current 
boundaries.  The  newly  fixed  bound- 
aries will  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  petroleum  resources  on  the  outer 
continental  shelf:  Petroleum  lessee 
companies  will  be  able  to  move  more 
expeditiously  to  develop  these  energy 
sources  than  if  they  were  required  to 
wend  their  way  through  the  litigious 
maze. 

Not  only  members  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  but  the  Federal  Government 
and  States  would  also  benefit  from 
this  legislation,  which  aims  at  remov- 
ing the  air  of  uncertainty  surrounding 
our  national  seabed  boundaries.  I  look 
forward  to  the  expeditious  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  by  lending  their 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1878 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Seabed  Boundary 
Act." 

TITLE  I 

BOUNDARY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  101.  The  Attorney  General,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  or  other  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  having 
administrative  responsibility  or  jurisdiction 
over  any  areas  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  in- 
volved, is  authorized  to  agree  with  similarly 
authorized  officials  of  any  State,  as  to  the 
specific  description  of  all  or  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  areas  of  the  seabed 
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and  subsoil  In  which  the  United  States  and 
the  State  are  respectively  entitled,  on  the 
date  of  agreement,  to  control  the  explora- 
tion for  and  explolUtlon  of  the  living  and/ 
or  non-living  natural  resources.  Whenever 
such  an  agreement  has  become  binding  on 
the  SUte.  either  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  officials  negotiating  on  behalf 
of  the  SUte  or  by  virtue  of  subsequent  rati- 
fication by  the  State  in  the  manner  provid- 
ed by  the  law  of  the  State,  the  Governor 
and  Attorney  General  of  the  State  shall  so 
certify  and  shall  cause  the  agreement  to  be 
deposited,  with  their  certificate  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Sec.  102.  An  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  Title  shall  determine  the  location  of 
the  boundary  until  modified  by  a  subse- 
quent agreement  or  the  decree  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  It  Is  recognized  that 
changes  in  the  coastline  may  justify 
changes  in  the  boundary.  In  such  case 
either  party  may  seek  such  changes 
through  a  subsequent  agreement  or  judicial 
decree.  However,  such  subsequent  agree- 
ment or  decree  shall  have  no  retroactive 
effect. 

TITLE  II 

IMMOBILIZATION  OF  BOUNDARIKS 

Sbc.  201.  Whenever  the  entire  boundary 
between  the  areas  of  the  seabed  and  sut>soil 
in  which  the  United  States  and  a  state  are 
respectively  entitled  to  control  the  explora- 
tion for  and  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources has  been  specifically  described  by 
one  or  more  final  decrees  and  agreements, 
and  if  no  legal  proceeding  is  pending  to 
revise  the  description  of  any  part  of  such 
boundary,  the  United  States  or  the  State 
may  propose  to  immobilize  the  entire 
boundary  as  so  described. 

Sec.  202.  The  proposal  may  be  initiated  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  by  an  authorized 
official  of  the  State.  When  such  action  is 
initiated  by  the  State  it  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  authorized  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State,  provided  that  the  Governor 
and  Attorney  General  of  the  State  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  a  copy  of  the  statute  or  other  docu- 
ment embodying  the  state  action,  together 
with  their  certification  that  it  is  in  compli- 
ance with  and  effective  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State. 

Sec.  203.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  or 
other  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  having  administrative  responsibility 
or  jurisdiction  over  any  areas  of  the  seabed 
or  subsoil  involved  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed immobilization  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States.  If  any  Secretary,  the 
Attorney  General  or  other  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  beleives  it  is  not. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
that  the  proposal  is  rejected.  If  all  concur 
that  the  proposed  immobilization  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  notify  the  Governor 
and  Attorney  General  of  the  State  that  the 
proposal  is  accepted,  and  shall  deposit  in 
the  National  Archives  and  cause  to  \x  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  the  docu- 
ments received  from  the  State  and  his  cer- 
tificate of  acceptance,  together  with  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  boundary  referred 
to  if  the  other  documents  do  not  contain 
such  a  description.  Upon  such  publication, 
the  boundary  so  described  shall  become  an 

immovable  Iwundary  for  the  purposes  of  de- 


limiting the  areas  of  the  seabed  or  subsoil  in 
which  the  United  States  and  the  State  are 
respectively  entitled  to  control  exploration 
for  and  exploitation  of  the  living  and/or 
nonliving  natural  resources  as  provided  in 
the  agreement  and  regulation  and  taxation 
thereof:  but  such  boundary  shall  have  no 
other  legal  effect. 

Sec.  204.  Whenever  the  extent  of  the 
rights  acquired  by  a  state  under  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  has  been  determined  by  a 
final  decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  fixed  by  coordinates,  the  line  so 
fixed  shall  be  immobilized  as  described  in 
said  decree  and  shall  not  be  ambulatory  in 
determing  the  seaward  extent  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  said  State  under  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act.  unless  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  the  final  decree  either  party  formal- 
ly objects  to  the  immobilization  of  such  line. 
Any  such  objection  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
National  Archives  and  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  If  any  State  waives  its  right  to 
the  living  and/or  nonliving  natural  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  or  sut>soil  which 
would  accrue  to  it  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
any  portion  of  its  coastline  by  either  serving 
on  the  Attorney  General  a  waiver  of  those 
rights  duly  signed  by  authorized  officials  of 
that  State,  or  by  entering  into  an  agreement 
signed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  or  head  of  any  Feder- 
al department  or  agency  having  administra- 
tive cognizance  or  jurisdiction  over  any 
areas  of  the  seabed  and  suljsoils  involved 
and  similarly  authorized  officials  of  that 
State,  the  Attorney  General  shall,  when 
that  agreement  or  waiver  becomes  binding, 
cause  it  to  l)e  deposited  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  a  copy  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register. 

TITLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  No  boundary  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  affect,  de- 
termine, or  prejudice  the  location  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States  or  the  base- 
line from  which  the  breadth  of  the  territori- 
al sea  of  the  United  States  is  measured.  Nor 
shall  any  such  agreement  be  determinative 
of  State  boundaries  or  any  purpose  except 
exploration  for  and  exploitation  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  sealed  and  sut>soil.  in- 
cluding the  regulation  and  taxation  there- 
of.* 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.  1879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  au- 
thority to  reimburse  Federal  employ- 
ees for  certain  moving  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  employees  in  cormec- 
tion  with  a  transfer  or  reassignment  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government  from 
one  official  duty  station  or  agency  to 
another  for  permanent  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PAYMENT  OP  CERTAIN  MOVING  EXPENSES 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible)  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  correct  several  inequities 
that  presently  exist  when  Federal  em- 
ployees are  relocated  from  one  geo- 
graphic area  to  another  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  Federal  agency.  These 
relocations  are  most  often  directed  by 
the  agency-employer. 


According  to  statistics  furnished  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Federal 
employees  who  must  move  as  an  obli- 
gation of  their  Federal  careers  incur, 
on  the  average,  $8,000  worth  of 
moving  expenses  that  are  over  and 
above  what  their  agency-employer  is 
allowed  by  law  to  provide.  The  em- 
ployees must  pay  this  added  cost  out 
of  their  own  pockjets. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Agen- 
cies, the  FBI,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  Secret  Service, 
the  IRS,  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
all  must  move  many  of  their  middle- 
and  high-level  employees  back  and 
forth  from  the  field  and  headquarters 
to  insure  orderly  rotation,  better  serv- 
ice, and  the  many  other  management 
services. 

In  addition,  many  activities— such  as 
Department  of  Defense  R&D  labora- 
tories—are hampered  in  recruiting 
qualified  professionals  because  of  ex- 
isting restrictions  on  reimbursing  the 
expenses  an  individual  incurs  when 
moving  from  one  location  to  another 
to  accept  a  Federal  position.  The  pri- 
vate sector  has  no  restriction,  thereby 
putting  the  Federal  Government  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Everyone  is  losing  in  the  current  sit- 
uation. Well  qualified  Federal  employ- 
ees are  faced  with  the  choices  of  leav- 
ing Government  service  or  paying  out 
of  their  pocket  thousands  of  dollars  in 
moving  expenses.  Government  agen- 
cies are  at  a  disadvantage  recruiting 
and  retaining  high  quality  profession- 
als, managers,  and  executives.  The 
taxpayers  are  losing  when  these  prac- 
tices are  adversely  affecting  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  employ  the  best. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  these  prob- 
lems, and  a  companion  measure,  H.R. 
3852,  has  been  introduced  by  my  col- 
league in  the  House,  Congressman 
Frank  Wolf.  This  legislation  will 
apply  only  to  moves  that  are  certified 
by  each  agency  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Government.  I  believe  this 
bill  will  result  in  fewer,  better  and 
more  equitable  moves.  It  will  provide 
for  the  fair  treatment  of  our  employ- 
ees and  will  put  the  Government  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  private 
sector. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  support  for 
this  legislation. 

Also,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1879 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  5723(a)(1)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "travel  ex- 
tjenses"; 


(2)  by  striking  out  "manpower  shortage 
or"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "manpower 
shortage,  (B)":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  ",  or  (B)  of  any  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  a  posi- 
tion the  rate  of  pay  for  which  is  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  pre- 
scribed for  GS-16"  after  "Senior  Executive 
Service". 

(b)  Sections  S724(a)(2)  and  5726(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "11,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "18,000". 

(c)  Section  5724(b)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  in  excess  of  20  cents  a  mile". 

(d)  Section  5724  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  The  regulations  prescril)ed  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  the  reassignment 
or  transfer  of  any  employee,  for  permanent 
duty,  from  one  official  station  or  agency  to 
another  which  is  outside  the  employee's 
commuting  area  shall  take  effect  only  after 
the  employee  has  been  given  advance  notice 
for  a  reasonable  period.  Emergency  circum- 
stances shall  be  taken  into  account  Ln  deter- 
mining whether  the  period  of  advance 
notice  is  reasonable.". 

(e)  Section  5724a(a)(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "30  days "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "60  days":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  fourth 
sentences  thereof  and  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  "The  period  of 
residence  In  temporary  quarters  may  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  60  days  If  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned  or  his  designee  de- 
termines that  there  are  compelling  reasons 
for  the  continued  occupancy  of  temporary 
quarters.". 

(f)  Section  5724(a)(4)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(4)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(BKi)  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
residence  at  the  old  official  station,  reim- 
bursement under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  sale  price  or 
$15,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser  amount. 

"(ii)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  a 
residence  at  the  new  official  station,  reim- 
bursement under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  purchase  price  or 
$7,500.  whichever  is  the  lesser  amount. 

"(ill)  Effective  October  1  of  each  year,  the 
respective  maximum  dollar  amounts  appli- 
cable under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  percent  change.  If  any,  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  for  Decem- 
ber of  the  preceding  year  over  that  pub- 
lished for  December  of  the  second  preceding 
year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1 
percent.  For  the  purpose  of  this  clause, 
'Consumer  Price  Index'  means  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consum- 
ers, United  States  City  Average,  Housing 
Component  (1967  =  100),  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor.". 

(g)(1)(A)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  5724a  the  following  new 
section: 
"8S724b.   Taxes   on    reimburwments   for  travel, 

transportation,  and  relocation  expenses  of  em- 
ployees transferred 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  and  to  the  extent  con- 


sidered necessary  and  appropriate,  as  pro- 
vided therein,  appropriations  or  other  funds 
available  to  an  agency  for  administrative  ex- 
(>enses  are  available  for  the  reimbursement 
of  all  or  part  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  city 
Income  taxes  Incurred  by  an  employee,  or 
by  an  employee  and  such  employee's  spouse 
(if  filing  jointly),  for  any  moving  or  storage 
expenses  furnished  In  kind,  or  for  which  re- 
imbursement or  an  allowance  is  provided 
(but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred).  Reimbursements  under  this 
subsection  shall  also  Include  an  amount 
equal  to  all  Income  taxes  for  which  the  em- 
ployee, or  the  employee  and  spouse,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  be  liable  due  to  the  re- 
imbursement for  the  taxes  referred  to  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
'moving  or  storage  expenses'  means  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  (Including  stor- 
age of  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
under  section  5724  of  this  title)  and  other 
relocation  expenses  under  sections  S724a 
and  5726(c)  of  this  title.". 

(B)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  5724a  the  following  new  item: 
"5724b.  Taxes  on  reimbursements  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  relocation 
expenses  of  employees  trans- 
ferred.". 

(2)  Section  5724(i)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "5724a" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5724a,  5724b,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  by  agencies  by  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  each  of 
such  respective  agencies.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  do  not  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  in  amounts  exceeding 
the  sums  already  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  agencies. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe  the  regulations  required 
under  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
Such  regulations  shall  take  effect  as  of  such 
date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  con- 
cerning the  assassination  of  Benigno 
Aquino;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  BENIGNO  A«UINO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Tson- 
gas in  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
that  expresses  the  grief  and  outrage  of 
U.S.  citizens  over  the  murder  of  Sena- 
tor Benigno  Aquino  of  the  Philippines. 

Benigno  Aquino  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  conviction.  He  spent  his 
career  working  for  the  betterment  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  willingly  faced 
death  for  his  beliefs  in  freedom  and 
democracy  for  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. He  suffered  years  of  imprison- 
ment and  exile  for  his  convictions.  I 
am  proud  that  I  was  one  of  many 
Americans  who  worked  on  his  behalf 
to  persuade  the  Marcos  government  to 
free  Senator  Aquino  from  jail  and 
permit  him  to  leave  the  Philippines  to 


come  to  the  United  States.  While  in 
this  country,  he  continued  to  work  for 
greater  political  freedom  and  social 
justice  in  his  own  nation.  He  conclud- 
ed that  he  could  not  participate  fully 
in  the  Filipino  efforts  to  achieve  these 
goals  while  living  in  exile  abroad.  So 
despite  the  death  threats  against  him, 
Benigno  Aquino  returned  to  Manila. 
He  has  paid  for  his  convictions  the  ul- 
timate price— his  life. 

The  world  must  once  again  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  man  of  peace  who  has 
died  because  of  a  brutal,  cowardly  act 
of  violence.  It  is  especially  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  voice  its 
sorrow  and  distress  at  the  loss  of  a 
man  who  has  been  such  an  articulate 
spokesman  for  peaceful  change.  The 
United  States  has  had  a  long  and  close 
relationship  with  the  Philippine 
people.  The  United  States  maintains 
strategically  critical  bases  at  Subic 
Bay  and  Clark  Airfield.  It  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  support  the  cause  of 
greater  human  rights  and  democrati- 
zation that  Benigno  Aquino  strove  for 
during  his  life.  The  United  States 
must  make  clear  to  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment that  the  lack  of  progress  toward 
real  democracy  in  the  Philippines  is 
unacceptable.  We  must  insure  that  the 
Marcos  government  understands  our 
abhorrence  of  the  murder  of  Senator 
Aquino  while  he  was  in  the  custody  of 
Philippine  security  forces.  We  must 
make  clear  to  the  Marcos  government 
that  U.S.  support  is  not  unconditional. 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  that 
unlimited  backing  for  right-wing  dicta- 
torships serves  to  radicalize  many  pa- 
triots who  believe  in  democracy  but 
oppose  the  repressive  government  in 
power.  If  we  support  any  government, 
no  matter  how  brutal,  as  long  as  it  is 
not  Marxist,  when  the  inevitable  social 
change  occurs,  those  who  bring  it 
about  and  who  come  to  power  as  a 
result  are  not  favorably  disposed  to  us. 
Past  experiences  in  countries  like  Iran 
should  teach  us  much  about  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  today. 

The  Marcos  government  must  pro- 
vide adequate  answers  to  the  many 
questions  regarding  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Aquino  assassination. 
He  was  killed  while  in  the  custody  of 
Philippine  security  guards.  The  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  protect  Senator 
Aqunio  raises  serious  question  about 
the  safety  of  President  Reagan  should 
he  prdceed  with  his  plans  to  visit  the 
Philippines  in  November.  His  proposed 
visit  also  raises  a  serious  question  of 
propriety:  should  the  President  of  the 
United  States  provide  official  sanction 
of  the  Marcos  regime  while  that  gov- 
ernment remains  under  cloud  due  to 
the  circumstances  surrounding 
Aquino's  assassination?  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  for  the  President  to 
visit  the  Philippines  until  there  has 
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been  a  full  and  accurate  accounting  of 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  murder. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  that  I 
am  offering  with  Senator  Tsongas 
clarifies  the  U.S.  position  regarding 
the  events  surrounding  the  death  of 
Aquino  and  states  once  again  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  In  the  Phil- 
ippines through  peaceful  change.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


IMI 


S.  71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  71,  a  bill  to  redesignate 
the  days  on  which  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  and  Colum- 
bus Day  are  celebrated  and  to  make 
each  day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

S.  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Gaiw),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  128,  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Equal  Opportunity  Retirement  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  497,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
drug  abuse  oriented  advertisements 
and  shipments  of  drugs  in  response  to 
drug  abuse  oriented  advertisements 
shall  be  nonmailable  matter. 

S.  S03 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  503.  a  bill  to  make  it  unlawful 
to  manufacture,  distribute,  or  possess 
with  intent  to  distribute,  a  drug  which 
is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance or  a  drug  which  purports  to  act 
like  a  controlled  substance. 

S.  699 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  699,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Federal  support  and  encouragement  of 
State,  local,  and  community  activities 
to  prevent  domestic  violence  and  assist 
victims  of  domestic  violence,  to  pro- 
vide for  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  domes- 
tic violence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1144,  a  bill  to  suspend 
periodic  reviews  of  disability  benefici- 
aries having  mental  impairments 
pending  regulatory  reform  of  the  dis- 
ability determination  process. 


S.   1433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1432,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  President's 
budget,  to  require  information  regard- 
ing major  capital  investment  programs 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1621,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  require  commercial  passen- 
ger carrying  aircraft  to  be  equipped 
with  smoke  detectors  and  automatic 
fire  extinguishers  in  all  aircraft  lava- 
tories and  galley  areas. 

S.   1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1644,  a  bill  to  improve 
Federal  criminal  sentencing  by  impris- 
oning dangerous  and  violent  offenders 
and  by  diverting  nonviolent  offenders 
from  imprisonment  to  restitution  or 
community  service  programs. 

S.   1844 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1844,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Aviation 
Tax-Reduction  Act  of  1983." 


S.  1865 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BoREN),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1865.  a  bill 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  an  earlier  announcement  of 
the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program  and 
of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  EIagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  114,  a  joint  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  proclaim  Sep- 
tember 1983.  as  "National  Professional 
Security  Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNTHAN)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
147.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  25.  1983.  through 
October  1.  1983,  as  "National  Rehabili- 
tation Facilities  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Heflin  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  November  13, 
1983,  as  "National  Retired  Teachers' 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  15,  1984, 
through  April  21,  1984,  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week. " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  a 
joint  resolution  finding  that  section 
4(a)  (1)  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
applies  to  the  present  circumstances  in 
Lebanon. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  develop  a  plan  outlining  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
social  security  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


senate  RESOLUTION  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  180,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  affordable  and 
decent  health  care  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION,  1984 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2187 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  DixoN,  and  Mr.  Percy)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1342)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

On  page  32.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"'FUNDS  POR  UNITED  STATES-GERMAN  TEENAGE 
EXCHANGE 

""Skc.  210.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 
to  carry  out  a  United  States-German  teen- 
age exchange  sponsored  by  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the  West 
German  Bundestag.". 


McCLURE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2188 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

The  President  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  record  of 
Soviet  compliance  or  non-compliance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  party. 


LUGAR  (AND  DENTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2189 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  line  20,  immediately  following 
section  121,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

•'UNITED  STATES  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  VATICAN 

"Sec.  122.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  United  States  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Vatican,  the  Act  entitled 
'"An  Act  Making  Appropriations  for  the 
Consular  and  Diplomatic  Expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  year  ending  thirtieth 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  February  28, 
1867,  is  amended  by  repealing  the  following 
sentence  (14  Stat.  413):  '"And  no  money 
hereby  or  otherwise  appropriated  shall  be 
paid  for  the  support  of  an  American  lega- 
tion at  Rome,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven." 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2190 

Mr.  BIDEN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  title  I,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

UNITED  STATES-EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

Sec.  122.  (a)(1)  Congress  hereby  resolves 
that  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  jointly 
and  at  least  annually  with  representatives 
of  the  European  Parliament  to  constitute  a 
United  States-European  Community  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  for  a  discussion  of 
common  problems  in  the  interest  of  sound 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  the  European  Community.  Of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  be  appointed 
for  this  purpose  (hereafter  designated  as 
the  United  States  Group),  half  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from 
Members  of  the  Senate  (not  fewer  than  four 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee),  and  half  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  (not  fewer 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee). 

(2)  Such  appointments  shall  be  made  for 
the  period  of  each  meeting  of  the  United 
States-European  Community  Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 

(3)  The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  shall  be  a  member 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
House  delegation  shall  be  a  Member  from 
the  House  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

(b)(1)  To  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  Group,  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
shall  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
(subject  to  the  annual  authori2a,tion  and  ap- 
propriation process),  with  $25,000  to  be 
available  for  the  Senate  delegation  and 
$25,000  for  the  House  delegation,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Group.  The  Senate  and  House  por- 
tions of  such  appropriation  shall  be  dis- 
bursed on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  delegation,  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  The  United  States  Group  of  the 
United  States-European  Community  Inter- 
parliamentaiy  Group  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  an  appropriation  is  made  including 
its  expenditures  under  such  appropriation. 

(3)  The  certificate  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
respective  delegation  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  accounting  officers  in  the 
auditing  of  all  accounts  of  the  Senate  and 
House  delegations  to  the  United  States-Eu- 
ropean Community  Interparliamentary 
Group. 


HELMS  (AND  DENTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2191 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  strike  lines  16  through  22,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"FUNDS  FOR  ENHANCEMENT  OF  TRANSMITTER 
FACILITIES 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agendy  for  fiscal  year  1984.  not  less  than 
$52,900,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
engineering,  site  preparation,  and  enhance- 
ment of  radio  transmitter  facilities. 

■"(b)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  not  less  than  $95,286,000  shall  be 


available  only  for  the  engineering,  site  prep- 
aration, and  enhancement  of  radio  transmit- 
ter facilities." 

On  page  27.  line  1,  strike  •$100,500,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$78,900,000  ". 

On  page  27,  line  10.  strike  "$123,100,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $80,800,000  ". 

One  page  33-43,  strike  entire  title  IV. 


MITCHELL  (AND  STAFFORD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2192 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stafford)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1342.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section  to  title  I  of  the  bill: 

"Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  for  "International 
Commissions"  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1985,  shall  be  available  for  the  use.  by 
such  commissions  or  their  agents,  of  herbi- 
cides containing  dioxin  compounds. 

(b)  Unless  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  the  Conmiittee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  affected  border 
states  are  notified  forty-five  days  in  advance 
of  the  use  of  a  herbicide  by  an  international 
commission,  funds  appropriated  for  such 
use  shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure.  Such  notification  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  herbicide; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  herbi- 
cide planned  for  use: 

(3)  an  identification  of  the  area  on  which 
the  herbicide  will  be  used: 

(4)  a  dejcription  of  the  herbicide's  chemi- 
cal composition." 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2193 

Mr.  MITCHELL  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Page  5,  line  7,  after  the  term  "agricul- 
tural commodities,"  insert  "fisheries  com- 
modities," and 

On  Page  6.  line  9.  after  the  word  "agricul- 
tural", insert  ",  fisheries,". 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2194 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  •'$344.500,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$369,500,000": 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section  to  title  I  of  the  bill: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  under  Sec- 
tion 102(4)  of  this  act,  $25  million  shall  be 
available  only  for  Lebanon  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation assistance  to  benefit  refugees 
and  displaced  persons." 


KENNEDY  (AND  SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2195 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2194  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as 
follows: 
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On  line  2  of  the  Mitchell  amendment, 
strike  -laeS.SOO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "354.500,000 ". 

On  line  10  of  the  Mitchell  amendment, 
strike  •.•■  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  'and  $10 
million  shall  be  available  only  for  El  Salva- 
dor for  relief  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons.". 


ZORINSKY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2196 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Denton) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  33.  line  21.  strike  all 
through  page  43,  line  3. 

On  page  26.  line  16.  strike  all  through  the 
period  on  line  22,  and  renumber  all  subse- 
quent sections  accordingly. 

At  the  end  of  title  II.  insert  the  following: 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  be  used  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

On  page  25.  line  4,  strike  "$636,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$604,700,000". 

On  page  25.  line  5.  strike  $636,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$604,700,000". 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO. 

2i;-»j 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr. 
ExoN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  Section: 

"Sec.  .  The  United  States  shall  malnUln 
no  embassy  In  Israel  that  Is  not  located  in 
the  City  of  Jerusalem." 


IMI 


HUDDLESTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2197 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg, and  Mr.  Mattingly)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

PRINCIPLES  OP  EQUIVALENCE 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should,  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  take  the  necessary  steps— 

(1)  To  insure  sulBtantial  equivalence  be- 
tween the  number  of  officers  of  employees 
or  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  States  (other  than  members  of 
the  news  media  and  those  assigned  at  the 
United  Nations)  and  the  number  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

(2)  To  insure  that  the  restrictions  and 
conditions  imposed  on  the  travel,  accommo- 
dations, and  facilities  of  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  United  States  are  not  less  than  those 
imposed  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  travel,  accommodations,  and 
facilities  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(b)  The  Congress  requests  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  actions  taken 
to  carry  out  this  section,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  any  additional  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 


KASSEBAUM  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
2199  AND  2200 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  24.  line  11,  Insert  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  $100,000  of  the  amount  allocated  by 
this  section  shall  be  available  only  if  such 
proposed  recipient  organization  has  avail- 
able for  its  use  an  equal  amount  and  that,  in 
such  case,  grants  may  be  made  up  to 
$30,000". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  The  President  shall  use  every 
available  means  at  his  disposal  to  ensure 
that  the  1985  Conference  to  commemorate 
the  conclusion  of  the  United  Nations 
Decade  for  Women  is  not  dominated  by  po- 
litical issues  extraneous  to  the  goals  of  the 
1985  Women's  Conference  that  would  jeop- 
ardize United  States  participation  in  and 
support  for  that  Conference  consistent  with 
applicable  legislation  concerning  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations.  Prior  to 
the  1985  Conference,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  nature  of  the 
preparations,  the  adherence  to  the  original 
goals  of  the  Conference,  and  the  extent  of 
any  continued  United  States  participation 
and  support  for  the  Conference. 

On  page  2.  line  U,  strike  out 
"$602,343,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$524,165,000". 

On      page      2.      line      12.      strike      out 

$645,978,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$539,240,000". 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  United  States  payment  for  as- 
sessed contributions  for  calendar  year  1984 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization, the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization, 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization 
shall  not  exceed  its  assessed  contribution 
for  calendar  year  1980  and  for  calendar 
years  1985.  1986.  and  1987  shall  be  no  more 
than  90  per  centum.  80  per  centum,  and  70 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
for  calendar  year  1980. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  authorized  for  as- 
sessed contributions  to  the  organizations 
listed  in  section  a  unless  the  aimount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
are  accepted  by  these  organizations  as  pay- 
ment in  full  of  the  U.S.  assessed  contribu- 
tion towards  the  financial  support  of  these 
organizations. 


Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Matting- 
ly, and  Mr.  Nickles)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  24.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ASSESSED  PAYMENTS  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  United  States  assessed 
payments  for  the  calendar  year  1984  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization  shall 
not  exceed  Its  assessed  payments  to  each 
such  organization  for  the  calendar  year 
1980.  Such  payments  to  each  such  organiza- 
tion for  the  calendar  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987  shall  be  no  more  than  90  per  centum. 
80  per  centum,  and  70  per  centum,  respec- 
tively, of  the  amount  of  the  assessments 
paid  to  each  such  organization  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1980. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  an  orga- 
nization referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the 
calendar  years  1985.  1986,  and  1987  unless 
payments  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
accepted  by  the  respective  organization  as 
payment  in  full  of  the  United  States  assess- 
ment towards  the  financial  support  of  such 
organization. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  JEPSEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2202 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jepsen)  proposed  an  amendment 
(which  was  subsequently  modified)  to 
the  bill,  S.  1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  48.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  701.  (a)  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  SUte  should 
recommend  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status  be 
granted  to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El 
Salvador  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  exercise  his  discretion  and  grant 
such  status  to  such  aliens  until  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
permit  their  safely  residing  in  that  country. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2203 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  24.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"DOMESTIC  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OP 
AMBASSADORS 

"Sec  122.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7324(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  (other 
than  an  ambassador  or  minister,  except 
when  taking  part  in  activity  described  in 
subsection  (a)  or  behalf  of  a  Presidential  po- 
litical campaign)'  after  in  its  relations  with 
foreign  powers  or'." 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2201 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Randolph,   Mr.   Pressler,  Mr.  Exon, 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2204 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra, 
as  follows: 


At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

POLICY  ON  THE  JAMMING  BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
OP  BROADCASTS  OF  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  AND 
RFE/RL,  INCORPORATED 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  permanent  unrestrained  flow  of  ac- 
curate Information  would  greatly  facilitate 
mutual  understanding  and  world  peace; 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  at 
present  electronically  jamming  the  broad- 
casts of  Voice  of  America  and  RFE/RL,  In- 
corporated (also  known  as  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty);  and 

(3)  electronic  jamming  of  international 
broadcasts  violates  at  least  four  internation- 
al agreements:  Article  35(1)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union  Conven- 
tion, Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  Article  19  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (also 
known  as  the  Helsinki  Accords). 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  urge  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  terminate  its  jamming 
of  the  broadcasts  of  Voice  of  America  and 
RFE/RL,  Incorporated  (also  known  as 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty). 


HUMPHREY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2205 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Percy)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra;  as 
as  follows: 

On  page  33,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

POLICY  ON  BROADCASTS  OF  RFE/RL,  INCORPO- 
RATED AND  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  CONCERNING 
SOVIET  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION 

Sec  303.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  RF^/RL,  Incorporated  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty)  and  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA) 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  news  and  edi- 
torial coverage  of  the  increasing  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
the  declining  levels  of  Jewish  emigration, 
and  are  encouraged  to  intensify  their  efforts 
in  this  regard. 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2206 

Mr.  PERCY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  S.  1342,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  122.  The  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act  of  1926.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  11  thereto  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  Contracts,  including  lease-back  or 
other  agreements  the  purposes  of  which  is 
to  obtain  the  construction,  alteration  or 
repair  of  buildings  and  grounds  abroad, 
when  estimated  to  or  as  awarded  exceed 
$2,000,000.  (including  contract  alternatives 
and  contingencies) 

(1)  Shall  be  limited  to  (a)  American-owned 
bidders  and  (b)  bidders  from  countries 
which  permit  or  agree  to  permit  equal 
access  to  American  bidders  for  comparable 
projects: 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  competi- 
tive status,  bids  qualifying  under  subsection 


(l)(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  ten  per  centum 
thereof. 

(B)  Bidder  qualification  under  this  Sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality of  ownership,  the  burden  of  which 
shall  be  on  any  prospective  bidder;  qualifica- 
tion under  Subsection  (l)(a)  shall  require 
ownership  in  excess  of  fifty  percent  by 
United  States  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents or  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  three  years  and 
employ  United  States  citizens  in  more  than 
half  its  permanent  full-time  positions  in  the 
United  States.  Determinations  under  this 
Section  shall  be  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary. 

(C)  Contracts  for  construction,  alteration 
or  repair  in  the  United  States  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  Foreign  Mission  as  defined  in 
the  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982  may,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  that  Act,  only  be 
awarded  to  or  performed  by  a  company 
qualifying  under  section  A(  1 )  above:  Provid- 
ed, That  nothing  therein  shall  preclude 
work  to  be  performed  by  nationals  of  the 
Sending  State  otherwise  granted  the  right 
of  entry  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2207 

Mr.  PERCY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  S.  1342,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  33,  after  line  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

BALTIC  I'lVISION 

Sec  304.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  301  may  be  used 
unless— 

(1)  the  Estonian,  Latvian  and  Lithuanian 
radio  services  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty  are  organized  and  a  separate  divi- 
sion within  Radio  Liberty;  and 

(2)  that  they  begin  broadcasts  under  a 
name  which  would  accurately  reflect  United 
States  policy  of  not  recognizing  the  illegal 
incorporation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania into  the  Soviet  Union. 


PERCY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2208 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell 
and  Mr.  Moynihan)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  1342,  supra, 
as  follows: 

Page  48,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VII— UNITED  STATES-INDIA  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  CULTURAL.  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND  SCIENTIFIC  COOPERA- 
TION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States-India  Endowment  for  Cul- 
tural, Educational,  and  Scientific  Coopera- 
tion Act". 

THE  ENDOWMENT 

Sec  702.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States-India  Endovmient 
for  Cultural.  Educational,  and  Scientific  Co- 
operation (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Endowment")  which  would  pro- 
vide grants  and  other  assistance  for  ex- 
changes of  persons  for  cultural,  educational, 
and  scientific  purposes  and  for  programs  for 
joint  scientific  cooperation. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MAHINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  ana  Trans- 
portation, will  hold  a  hearing  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
September  29.  1983,  on  S.  1197,  a  bill 
to  admit  certain  vessels  to  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION,  FORESTRY.  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  For- 
estry, and  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  on  two 
conservation  payment-in-kind  bills  on 
Tuesday,  September  27.  The  bills  to  be 
considered  are  S.  998  and  S.  1053. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  SR  328-A. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  thie  Senate  and  the  public 
that  S.  15*10,  to  clarify  the  contractual 
authority  jf  rhe  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  deliver  ^later  to  the  North 
Platte  irrigation  district  project,  has 
been  added  to  the  agenda  of  the  hear- 
ing scheduled  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  and  Power  for  Thursday, 
September  29,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD- 
366. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russ  Brown  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-2366. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  alternative  funding  plans 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  September  29,  1983,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  1197,  a  bill  to  admit 
certain  vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTn:  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 22.  to  consider  and  mark  up 
the  unemployment  compensation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  P0BLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  September  23.  at  9 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
1090.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  and  recommend 
appropriate  policies  and  activities  for 
government  agencies  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  and  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experiences  in  America  to  the 
year  2000.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IMI 


JOHN  AYER:  A  MAN  OF 
COURAGE 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  story  of  a  man  of  courage 
whose  heroic  action  is  earning  him 
richly  deserved  attention  and  grati- 
tude from  the  people  of  his  city, 
Miami,  and  from  others  around  the 
country  who  happen  to  hear  of  him. 

Last  Saturday  night,  a  young  Mi- 
amian.  Angela  Vivier.  was  headed 
home  from  her  job  in  a  shopping 
center  when  she  ran  into  a  car  that 
pulled  into  the  street  in  front  of  her. 
From  a  local  nightspot  nearby  a  crowd 
of  men.  many  drunken,  quickly  sur- 
rounded her  car.  When  she  rolled 
down  her  window  to  ask  someone  to 
phone  her  father,  a  bracelet  was 
yanked  from  her  arm.  her  purse  was 
stolen  and  a  man  tried  to  come 
through  the  window  after  her. 

Fortunately,  an  unusual  man  came 
along.  John  Ayer,  driving  past,  quickly 
sized  up  the  menacing  situation  and 
realized  the  terror-stricken  woman 
desperately  needed  help.  Though 
alone  and  unarmed,  he  stopped  his 
van,  walked  straight  into  the  crowd, 
forced  open  the  damaged  car  door  and 
told  her  to  come  with  him  to  his  van. 
A  short  distance  away,  they  were  at- 
tacked and  knocked  to  the  ground. 
John  came  up  fighting  and  single-han- 
dedly took  on  the  mob.  Soon  a  second 
motorist  came  along  and  drove  at  the 
crowd  and  while  they  were  distracted. 


the  two  victims  escaped  to  the  van  and 
raced  off. 

John  Ayer— aged  34.  5  feet  8  inches 
tall,  and  160  pounds— waded  into  a  sit- 
uation that  most  people  would  have 
run  away  from.  As  a  result,  he  lost 
some  teeth,  had  his  jaw  fractured  in 
two  places,  suffered  cuts  and  wound 
up  in  the  hospital.  By  anyone's  defini- 
tion he  is  a  hero,  but  he  was  quoted  in 
the  Miami  Herald:  "I  didn't  do  much.  I 
just  stopped  and  drove  her  away.  I  fall 
pretty  far  short  of  a  hero." 

Angela  Vivier  credits  him  with 
saving  her  from  certain  rape  and  prob- 
ably death.  She  said  it  was  like  having 
"a  guardian  angel.  "  Her  father 
summed  it  up  this  way:  "Hes  got  guts 
and  a  genuine,  selfless  courage." 

In  these  times  when  we  are  more 
likely  to  hear  of  people  turning  their 
backs  or  docilely  looking  on  as  some- 
one is  abused  or  killed.  I  am  pleased  to 
hold  up  John  Ayer  is  a  lesson  to  us  all 
regarding  our  responsibility  toward 
those  who  are  in  danger  or  in  need.  I 
strongly  commend  him  and  hope  that 
I  will  have  the  privilege  of  meeting 
him  and  shaking  his  hand  sometime 
soon. 

What  makes  a  hero?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  always  been  difficult  to 
answer,  but  Charles  Whited,  a  long- 
time columnist  for  the  Miami  Herald, 
provided  some  definition  at  least  in 
regard  to  what  has  made  John  Ayer 
the  man  that  he  is.  That  tremendous 
credit  is  due  his  parents  is  apparent  in 
their  comments  following  the  trau- 
matic incident.  His  father  said,  "He 
did  what  a  gentleman  should  do. 
That's  iiow  a  gentleman  behaves." 
And  his  mother  added,  "We  tried  to 
teach  him  ethics  and  morality."  They 
obviously  did  fine  work  as  parents  and 
they  can  be  justifiably  proud. 

I  ask  that  the  Whited  column  be  re- 
printed in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  column  follows: 
Heroic  Actions  Stir  Pride  and  Gratitude 

(By  Charles  Whited) 
A  city  sick  of  criminal  violance  continued 
Tuesday  to  heap  him  with  praise.  But  John 
Holbrook  Ayer.  34,  could  not  respond  out 
loud.  His  jaw.  broken  in  two  places  and  sur- 
gically repaired,  was  shut. 

He  sat  up  in  bed  in  blue  pajamas,  a  hand- 
some, dark-haired  man.  Floral  arrange- 
ments blazed  in  the  small  private  room  at 
Baptist  Hospital.  Cards  expressed  best 
wishes  from  family  and  friends. 

What  makes  heroes  tick?  Why  did  he. 
John  Ayer.  wade  into  that  drunken  mob 
alone  and  unarmed  to  rescue  a  19-year-old 
woman  being  abused  and  terrorized  after 
her  car  had  been  wrecked? 

■Look,  John.'  I  said,  "nine  out  of  10 
people  would  have  driven  past  without  stop- 
ping. Why  did  you  do  what  you  did?" 

He  borrowed  my  notebook  and  pen.  In 
neat  block  letters,  he  began  printing  his 
reply:  It  was  mostly  instinct.  Plus  it  was 
the  way  I  was  brought  up.  .  .  ." 

"What  a  fantastic  thing  for  Miami  a  nurse 
said.  "Its  so  great,  knowing  there  are  people 
like  him  around." 


Everybody  agreed.  This  city  of  wounds 
and  angers  was  electrified.  The  fact  that  the 
mob  beat  Ayer.  knocked  him  down  and 
broke  his  jaw  before  be  could  get  young 
Angela  Vivier  to  his  van  and  escape,  make 
the  drama  what  it  was.  A  high  personal  risk 
of  life  and  limb. 

But  what  makes  heroes?  What  makes 
John  Ayer  different? 

I  put  the  question  Tuesday  to  the  people 
who  know  his  personal  background  best, 
Holbrook  E.  (Hobe)  Ayer.  the  61-year-old 
owner  of  a  hardware  store,  and  his  wife. 
Margaret.  They  are  Johns  parenU. 

The  elder  Ayer  replied.  In  part:  "He  did 
what  a  gentleman  should  do.  That's  how  a 
gentleman  behaves." 

Prom  his  parents  came  a  description  of 
their  bachelor  son  as  an  only  child,  very  in- 
dependent, but  the  product  of  a  close-knit 
family  and  conservative  middle-class  values. 
Ayer's  father  speaks  of  his  son  as  methodi- 
cal, self-reliant.  (Example:  John  could  have 
gone  into  the  family  hardware  business,  es- 
tablished in  the  1940s  by  his  grandfather. 
But  he  chose  to  strike  out  on  his  own  in- 
stead as  a  kind  of  commercial  handyman, 
maintaining  business  properties  for  clients.) 
■We  are  very  proud  of  him. "  Margaret 
Ayer  said.  'We  tried  to  teach  him  ethics  and 
morality." 

John  Ayer  was  born  in  Miami,  a  third-gen- 
eration Dade  Countian.  As  a  boy.  he  was  an 
acolyte  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a  Boy 
Scout  (rank:  first  class).  He  graduated  from 
Palmetto  Senior  High,  attended  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Florida. 

The  family  traces  its  roots  back  to  New 
England  seafaring  men  of  the  early  1600s. 
His  great-grandfather.  Capt.  Aaron  Hoi 
brook,  was  an  owner  and  master  of  clipper 
ships  in  the  19th  Century.  John,  an  avid 
yachtsman,  still  has  Capt.  Holbrook's  log- 
books and  navigational  sextant.  Johns 
father  and  grandfather,  the  late  Holbrook 
E.  Ayer  Sr.,  also  have  been  yachtsmen.  The 
senior  Ayer  came  to  Miami  in  the  early 
1920s  as  a  millwork  expert  and  builder. 
Hobe  Ayer,  John's  father,  is  a  master  mari- 
ner who  served  as  a  merchant  marine  offi- 
cer on  the  bloody  North  Atlantic  convoys  of 
World  War  II.  John  Ayer  sailed  his  first 
pram  alone  on  Biscayne  Bay  at  age  10  and 
now  owns  a  28-foot  vessel. 

■He  always  went  to  the  help  of  a  boat  in 
trouble,"  Hobe  Ayer  told  me.  "It  is  part  of 
the  sailor's  tradition." 

On  the  night  of  the  assault,  father  and 
.son  waited  together  in  the  emergency  room 
of  Baptist  Hospital.  Hobe  Ayer  fretted 
about  the  time  it  was  taking  to  get  treat- 
ment for  John.  'He  is  stoic  about  pain,  but  I 
knew  he  was  suffering.  I  said  something 
about  it.  He  said.  Dad.  think  of  the  guys  in 
Vietnam  who  had  to  sit  in  the  mud  and  wait 
for  a  chopper.'  " 

What  makes  a  man  risk  his  life  for  an- 
other person?  John  Ayer's  motivation  was 
simple  and  basic.  He  printed  it  in  my  note- 
book Tuesday: 

.  .  She  was  in  trouble.  I  was  the  only  one 
who  could  help. 
■I  had  to  try  my  best.  "• 


CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  PARENTS 
FOR  DRUG-FREE  YOUTH 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  short  days,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conferences  of  1983  will  convene 
here  in  Washington.  More  than  500 


parents,  professionals,  educators,  and 
others  from  as  far  away  as  Alaska, 
who  are  concerned  with  adolescent 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  will  attend  the 
second  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug- 
Free  Youth.  September  25-28,  1983. 

Honorary  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan. 
Among  others  invited  to  participate  in 
the  program  are  actor/comedian  Tim 
Conway;  FBI  Director  William  Web- 
ster; Dominic  DiCarlo.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Narcot- 
ics Matters;  Dr.  Carlton  Turner,  Direc- 
tor of  the  White  House  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy;  Dr.  William  Mayer,  Di- 
rector of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration;  Frank 
Jirka,  president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association;  Dr.  Robert  Dupont, 
president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Drug  Education;  and  Jack  E.  O'Brien, 
president  of  McNeil  Pharmaceuticals, 
the  sponsor  of  the  highly  successful 
Pharmacists  Against  Drug  Abuse  Cam- 
paign. 

At  the  conference,  parent  leaders 
will  describe  their  accomplishments, 
share  successful  strategies,  and  identi- 
fy new  challenges.  Their  achievements 
include  sponsoring  a  drug-free  concert 
for  10,000  youths,  organizing  congres- 
sional wives,  working  to  ban  look-alike 
pills,  producing  a  weekly  talk  show  on 
teenage  drug  use,  and  developing  pre- 
vention/education programs  for  chil- 
dren and  for  physicians.  They  are 
proving,  Mr.  President,  that  concerned 
parents  can  make  a  difference  in  the 
fight  against  adolescent  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  a  grave  problem  that  af- 
fects millions  of  American  teenagers 
and  preteens. 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  sessions 
planned  for  the  conference,  the  par- 
ents have  scheduled  a  special  visit  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  meet  with  their  elected 
officials  and  staff  to  discuss  matters 
before  Congress  which  are  critical  to 
their  efforts.  Their  visit  here  will  cul- 
minate Monday  evening  with  a  gala  re- 
ception for  all  members  and  spouses  in 
the  Cannon  House  caucus  room  in 
honor  of  the  landmark  PBS  project, 
"The  Chemical  People,"  which  the 
NFP  is  cosponsoring  along  with  30  ad- 
ditional national  professional  and  civic 
associations. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Parents  for  Drug-Free  Youth, 
organized  in  1980,  is  the  collective 
voice  of  thousands  of  parents  all 
across  America  who  have  cried 
"enough"  and  determined  to  reverse 
the  escalating  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol 
by  our  young  people.  They  provide  ac- 
curate, up-to-date  information  to  com- 
munities, educators.  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  assist  local 
parent/community  groups  to  organize 
at  the  community  level.  The  NFP  also 
maintains  the  Nancy  Reagan  Speakers 
Bureau. 


As  the  only  national  organization 
founded,  directed,  and  administered  by 
parents  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  prevention  among 
our  young  people,  this  very  effective 
volunteer  organization  warrants  and 
needs  our  fullest  support  and  encour- 
agement. I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  NFP  because  of  the  efforts  of  my 
good  friends  and  fellow  Floridians,  Bill 
and  Pat  Barton,  among  the  cofounders 
of  the  group.* 


SENATOR  HATFIELD  ON 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield,  which  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times. 

Entitled  "This  is  Arms  Control?", 
Senator  Hatfield's  article  makes  clear 
the  imperative  need  for  an  immediate 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  followed  by 
major  reductions.  At  the  same  time, 
he  points  out  the  proposal  for  a  nucle- 
ar build-down  is  analogous  to  trading 
old  Volkswagens  for  new  Rolls-Royces 
and  sleek,  agile  Ferraris. 

Before  the  end  of  this  session,  all 
Senators  can  expect  to  vote  on  the  nu- 
clear freeze  initiative,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  carefully  consider  Senator 
Hatfield's  article  as  they  make  final 
decisions  on  the  alternatives  before 
thern 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  22,  1983] 
This  Is  Arms  Control? 
(By  Mark  O.  Hatfield) 

Washington.— The  attitudes  that  threat- 
en to  prevail  in  Congress  today  are  similar 
to  those  that  gripped  European  and  Ameri- 
can leaders  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 
The  peace  movement  was  strong  during 
that  period,  just  as  it  is  today.  The  political 
elite  sang  of  disarmament.  Yet  these  leaders 
had  no  intention  of  denying  themselves  the 
freedom  to  build  all  the  arms  they  desired. 

So  it  is  with  the  vast  majority  of  those  in 
Congress  who  support  the  MX  missile  on 
the  grounds  that  it  will  encourage  progress 
at  the  arms  control  talks  in  Geneva.  This 
defies  logic.  The  type  of  "arms  control" 
they  want  in  exchange  for  voting  for  the 
MX  is  even  more  mind-boggling— a  "guaran- 
teed build-down  "  that  would  remove  two  or 
three  old  nuclear  weapons  from  the  arsenals 
of  the  superpowers  for  each  new  one  built. 

Arms  escalation  would  thus  become  what 
some  Congressmen  have  called  "the  engine 
to  fuel  arms  control. "  George  Orwell  would 
have  had  fun  with  this  one.  Build-down  is 
simply  a  new  way  to  insure  continuation  of 
the  old  rules,  allowing  the  Administration 
to  determine  what  it  "needs"  (whatever  the 
weapons  laboratories  offer)  and  attach  a 
quantitative  ceiling.  This  is  then  called  arms 
control— and  we  move  on  to  the  next  round 
in  the  arms  race.  Build-down  is  a  general's 
dream.  It  is  analagous  to  trading  old  Volks- 
wagens for  new  Rolls-Royces  and  sleek, 
agile  Ferraris. 


In  contrast,  the  term  •nuclear  freeze"  ac- 
curately reflects  the  intent  and  .•■libstance  of 
the  proposal  it  represents.  It  ttfrat.<:  techno- 
logical advancements  in  weaponry  as  the 
greatest  danger  of  the  arms  race  and  the 
first  priority  of  an  arms  control  agreement 
leading  to  reductions. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  Tuesday  to  reject  the  freeze  and 
build-down  but  sent  them  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote.  There  is  talk  of  reconciling 
the  two  measures.  Only  magic  could  make 
this  possible.  Weapons  might  be  built  on 
both  sides  while  a  freeze  is  being  negotiat- 
ed—and certainly  it  would  seem  more  desir- 
able to  be  removing  some  weapons  than  to 
fail  to  impose  any  constraints.  But  there  is  a 
catch:  New  weapons  systems  desired  by 
build-down  advocates  will  take  many  years 
to  reach  partial  or  full  deployment,  while  a 
nuclear  freeze  could  be  negotiated  within  a 
year. 

While  some  proponents  of  build-down  are 
fervently  committed  to  its  implementation, 
others  are  probably  quite  prepared  to  settle 
for  much  less.  They  are  merely  seeking  an 
imaginative  justification  for  the  MX.  I  sus- 
pect that  all  the  F>resident  would  need  to  do 
to  placate  them  is  announce  that  our  nego- 
tiators at  the  arms  talks  in  Geneva  have 
been  instructed  to  mention  build-down  to 
the  Russians.  Having  done  this,  they  could 
then  return  to  their  original  agenda.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  could  hold  press  con- 
ferences touting  their  influence,  and  that 
would  be  that. 

Last  week,  thrfp  m''mbers  of  Congress 
suggested  modifications  to  make  build-down 
more  acceptable  to  freeze  advocates.  These 
include  ceilings  on  ."Strategic  warheads  and 
destructive  capabilit: .  They  are  flawed  in 
two  crucial  respects. 

Surprisingly,  the  sponsors  acknowledged 
that  rough  strategic  parity  now  exists.  If 
this  is  so.  nothing  useful  can  be  accom- 
plished through  spending  for  new  weapKins 
that  couldn't  be  accomplished  without 
spending  a  dime  through  a  freeze  and  subse- 
quent reductions  tailored  to  preserve  the 
balance  in  a  purely  downward  motion. 

The  second  flaw  lies  with  the  build-down 
proposal's  formula  for  measuring  destruc- 
tive capability.  The  formula  takes  into  ac- 
count throw-weight,  the  number  of  war- 
heads and  bomber-carrying  capacity.  But 
one  glaring  omission— missile  accuracy— ren- 
ders it  virtually  useless,  when  the  accuracy 
of  a  missile  is  improved  by  a  factor  of  two, 
its  capacity  to  destroy  a  specific  target  in- 
creases as  though  its  explosive  power  were 
increased  by  a  factor  of  eight.  Accuracy  is 
not  verifiable,  but  missile  flight  testing, 
which  is  necessary  to  improve  accuracy  and 
maintain  confidence  in  existing  weapons 
systems,  is  easily  verified.  Unlike  the  freeze, 
build-down  conspicuously  overlooks  the 
single  most  important  factor  contributing  to 
destructive  capability. 

The  historian  Barbara  Tuchman  described 
the  mentality  that  spurred  the  second  inter- 
national conference  on  arms  limitation  at 
the  Hague  in  1907  by  saying,  "political  lead- 
ers told  the  public  only  what  sounded  virtu- 
ous. .  .  disarmament  must  be  discussed,  if 
only  to  prove  to  the  public  its  impracticabil- 
ity and  their  own  honest  intentions."  In  25 
minutes,  they  agreed  to  call  for  "further  se- 
rious study"  of  disarmament.  Agreement  on 
the  acceptable  instrument  of  war  consumed 
six  weeks.  They  agreed  to  meet  again  in 
eight  years.  Seven  years  later.  World  War  I 
had  begun.  Fortunately,  they  weren't  able 
to  conclude  the  war  in  less  than  an  hour— as 
we  are  today.* 
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VIEWPOINT  ON  POOD  SUBJECT 
POR  THOUGHT 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  obligations  we  might  attribute 
to  a  society  of  compassion  and  decen- 
cy, the  care  of  children— especially  its 
poorest  children— must  surely  be 
among  the  most  basic.  Indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  primal,  almost  biblical,  that  a 
good  society  cares  for  the  least  of  its 
members,  even  as  it  fosters  opportuni- 
ties for  the  most. 

Such  being  the  case— and  who 
among  us  would  assert  that  it  is  not?— 
the  present  condition  of  poor  children 
in  our  Nation  is  very  nearly  disastrous. 
In  spring  of  1981.  I  put  together  a 
paper  for  the  Journal  of  the  Institute 
for  Socioeconomic  Studies  that  exam- 
ined the  rise  since  1940  in  the  propor 
tion  of  children  who  require  public  as- 
sistance. The  projections,  though  ten- 
tative, were  nonetheless  striking:  One 
chUd  in  three  bom  in  1980  will  be  on 
public  assistance,  principally  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC),  before  the  age  18.  That  is 
more  than  four  times  the  ratio  for 
1940.  Using  the  same  techniques,  we 
project  the  relevant  ratio  for  New 
York  City  at  50  percent— one-half  of 
the  children  bom  in  1980  will  be  on 
welfare  at  some  time  before  they 
become  adults. 

These  numbers  suggest  that  the  con- 
dition of  poor  children  must  be  seen  as 
a  fundamental  national  concern.  With 
concern  for  the  descent  into  dependen- 
cy must  come  concern  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  these  poor  children, 
which  is  to  say  that  matters  concern- 
ing their  nutrition  and  health  care 
become  ever  more  important. 

Mr.  President,  it  is.  thus,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  and  a  sense  of  alarm 
that  we  read  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion amongst  the  Nations  poor  chil- 
dren. Specifically,  a  column  recently 
in  the  Buffalo  News  by  its  altogether 
distinguished  Washington  bureau 
chief.  Max  McCarthy,  seems  worthy  of 
close  study  by  this  Senate. 

Max  McCarthy  knows  of  such  things 
not  only  from  his  work  as  a  dedicated 
journalist.  He  served  his  native  Buffa- 
lo and.  to  be  sure,  the  entire  Nation  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  years  1965  through 
1970.  We  leam  from  his  attentiveness 
to  a  situation  that  ought  command  the 
attention  of  all. 

Mr.  McCarthy  offered  his  thoughts 
on  the  Reagan  administration  and 
child  nutrition  in  an  article  September 
11  In  the  Buffalo  News.  He  recounts  a 
recent  conference  on  child  nutrition 
and  outlines  the  case,  made  persua- 
sively by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  for  a  na- 
tional nutrition  policy. 

It  is  perhaps  as  great  a  surprise  to 
read  the  statistics  Mr.  McCarthy  pre- 
sents as  it  is  to  realize  that  they  have 
been  barely  noticed  by  those  responsi- 
ble for  attending  to  our  Nation's  nutri- 
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tion  programs.  He  writes  urgently,  de- 
mandingly.  for  so  much  is.  after  all.  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues'  attention  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Buffalo  News.  Sept.  11.  19831 
Reagan  Vulnerable  on  Pood  Policy 
(By  Max  McCarthy) 
Washington.— The  Reagan  administration 
record  on  food  policy  for  those  most  in  need 
is  nothing  less  than  a  national  tragedy  as 
hunger  and  malnutrition  afflict  more  and 
more  Americans. 

Attendees  at  a  recent  nutrition  conference 
in  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Building  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
were  almost  unanimous  in  this  view.  All 
agreed  that  this  country  needs  a  National 
Nutrition  Policy  that  will  have  as  its  goal 
adequate  nutrition  for  Americans  of  all 
ages. 

As  one  specialist.  S.  R.  Cameron  of  Virgin- 
ia Polytechnic  Institute,  lamented:  •.  .  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  (nutrition)  policy  have 
virtually  come  to  a  halt  durin-?  the  current 
administration." 

A  review  of  the  dismal  record  shows  that 
in  many  respects  this  administration  is 
going  backward  when  it  comes  to  the  urgent 
feeding  needs  of  poor  mothers  and  their 
children. 

As  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ported Aug.  25.  for  the  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1985: 

Three  million  youngsters  are  being  barred 
from  eating  under  the  school  feeding  pro- 
gram. 

Some  1  million  moderate- income  Ameri- 
cans are  losing  the  food  stamps  for  which 
they  previously  were  eligible. 

More  than  300.000  families— mostly 
headed  by  mothers  without  husbands— have 
lost  their  eligibility  under  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  program. 

The  life-giving  women-infants-children 
(WIC)  feeding  program  has  been  slashed  by 
an  incredible  27  percent! 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  D- 
Mass..  reacted  angrily  to  the  revealing  CBO 
report.  He  declared:  'Despite  the  presidents 
recent  statements  that  he  is  perplexed  and 
concerned'  at  news  of  rising  poverty  and 
hunger  in  America.  CBO  documents  that 
Reagan  policies  have  contributed  to  it.  He 
has  denied  millions  of  American  families 
the  basics  of  the  American  dream  . 

Drawing  from  the  detailed  CBO  data. 
O'Neill  charged  that  Reagan  administration 
budget  cuts  have  been  targeted  to  families 
of  moderate  and  low  income. " 

Suddenly  worried  about  the  issue  as  the 
1984  elections  approach.  Reagan  recently 
created  a  Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance. 
But  informed  critics  of  administration  food 
policies  became  even  more  alarmed.  They 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  panel  could  be 
used  to  make  excuses  for  still  deeper  cuts  in 
food  assistance  programs  for  the  needy. 

Robert  Greenstein.  who  headed  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  during  the  Carter  administration, 
detailed  the  record  of  Reagan's  eight  nomi- 
nees for  the  task  force. 

None  of  the  eight  'has  a  track  record  in 
support  of  federal  food  assistance  and  four 
have  records  opposing  such  aid.'"  he  re- 
called. One  of  the  nominees,  Greenstein 
noted,  is  economist  Kenneth  Clarkson.  As 
associate  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  under  President  Reagan. 
Clarkson   helped  fashion  the  budget   that 


called  for  slashing  child  nutrition  programs 
by  $300  million  a  year 

According  to  Greenstein,  Clarkson  In  a 
1975  book,  suggested  several  minimum  cost 
eating  plans  including  one  scandalous  3,000- 
calorie-a-day  diet  of  wheat  and  pancake 
flour,  cabbage,  spinach  and  pork  liver. 

"This  is  the  same  administration  that  said 
ketchup  was  a  vegetable,  so  we  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  it  appoints  someone  who  thinks 
hungry  people  should  live  on  a  diet  of  pigs 
liver,  pancake  flour  and  cabbage. "  caustical- 
ly observed  Nancy  Amidei.  director  of  the 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

Another  Reagan  nominee  to  the  new 
panel.  Dr.  George  Graham,  reportedly 
wrote  a  paper  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  which  was  used  to  justify  cuts 
in  the  women-infants-children  feeding  pro- 
gram. 

With  people  like  this  on  the  panel,  what 
can  we  expect? 

What  would  help  check  moves  like  these 
would  be  establishment  of  a  clearly  articu- 
lated and  implemented  National  Nutrition 
Policy.  A  drive  for  such  a  policy  began 
during  the  Ford  administration.  Hearings, 
chaired  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D- 
Mass..  and  other  in  Congress  a  decade  ago. 
now  are  printed  in  nine  volumes  in  the  cav- 
ernous Library  of  Congress. 

On  June  21,  1974,  Sen.  Kennedy  proposed 
a  five-point  National  Nutrition  Policy: 

Creation  of  a  National  Nutrition  Center 
"to  coordinate  and  maintain "  a  wide  range 
of  nutrition  programs. 
A  National  Nutrition  Education  Program. 
Special  stress,"  the  senator  urged,  "should 
be  placed  on  nutrition  education  in  medical 
schools  and  special  attention  also  should  be 
directed  toward  those  physicians  who  deal 
with  high  risk  nutrition  patients  such  as  in- 
fants, mothers  and  the  elderly." 

The  sometimes  presidential  candidate  also 
recommended  that  "nutrition  education 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of 
all  those  preparing  to  teach  school  age  chil- 
dren .  .  ." 

Nutrition  Monitoring.  Since,  as  the  law- 
maker pointed  out,  "nutritional  adequacy 
can  be  determined  only  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  actual  intake  of  foods,  periodic  reviews 
of  eating  habits  of  Americans  can  provide 
the  basis  for  ensuring  that  the  public  is 
eating  the  proper  foods." 

Research.  Sen.  Kennedy  pointed  out  that 
not  only  is  it  necessary  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  nutritional  problems  but  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  methods  of  preven- 
tion for  such  afflictions  as  obesity  and  mal- 
nutrition and  to  see  that  those  who  need 
therapy  get  it. 

Manpower.  The  legislator  concluded  that 
prograims  to  provide  additional  manpower  as 
paraprofcssionals  and  health  nutritionists 
who  can  deliver  these  health  services  at  the 
local  level  "must  be  initiated  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  the  other  four  basic  aspects 
of  a  National  Nutrition  Policy." 

It  is  tragic  to  oljserve  that  there  still  are 
starving  and  malnourished  infants  and 
adults  in  this  land  of  plenty.  It's  gratifying 
to  see  some  of  the  contenders  for  next 
year's  presidential  nominations  have  been 
moved  by  the  lamentable  situation  to  re- 
introduce this  urgent  topic* 


"National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Aware- 
ness Month." 

This  resolution  is  Importajit  for  both 
humanitarian  and  practical  reasons. 
Sickle  cell  anemia  is  one  of  the  most 
common  chronic  illnesses  of  black  chil- 
dren, yet  there  is  a  lack  of  awareness 
of  this  disease— not  only  among  the 
genersil  public,  but  even  among  the 
public  at  risk.  In  a  survey  of  the  black 
population  In  Richmond,  'Va..  only  30 
percent  had  heard  of  the  disease. 

One  in  every  500  black  Americans 
has  sickle  cell  anemia.  One  in  every  10 
black  Americans  carries  the  sickle  cell 
trait.  Since  sickle  cell  victims  tend  to 
have  a  shorter  life  span,  this  disease  is 
found  most  commonly  in  our  young. 

Sufferers  are  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  infection,  which  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  their  death.  Other  leading 
causes  of  death  are  heart  and  kidney 
failures  and  shock.  Since  these  young 
sufferers  cannot  lead  normal  lives, 
they  often  suffer  severe  emotional 
problems  as  well. 

Presently,  sickle  cell  anemia  is  a  dis- 
ease for  which  there  is  no  cure. 
Screening  high  risk  groups  for  carriers 
and  providing  genetic  counseling  offer 
the  only  means  of  prevention.  Several 
simple  and  inexpensive  tests  are  now 
available  for  screening  purposes. 
These  are  utterly  useless,  however,  if 
our  population  is  not  educated  on  the 
realities  of  this  Infirmity.  I  believe 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Awareness  Month 
is  an  Important  step  toward  remedying 
this  situation. 

Although  there  Is  no  cure  for  sickle 
cell  anemia,  much  can  be  r'one  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  and  Improve  care  for 
Its  sufferers.  Only  through  Increased 
awareness,  especially  among  the  black 
population  and  health  research  facili- 
ties, can  we  combat  this  disease  effec- 
tively. This  joint  resolution,  which  has 
already  been  passed  In  the  House, 
seeks  to  create  an  environment  of  un- 
derstanding from  which  we  can  lead 
our  assault  on  this  disease.  I  urge 
quick  passage  of  this  resolution.* 


Neither  I  nor  any  other  thinking 
American  disputes  Admiral  Larocque's 
right  to   express   his  views,   however 
controversial  they  may  be.  Yet  there 
are    legitimate    concerns    about    the 
wisdom,  judgment,  and  motives  behind 
using  the  controlled  broadcast  media 
of   a    totalitarian   state    to   level    an 
attack  upon  the  policies  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  whose  devotion  to 
freedom  makes  it  possible  for  all  of  tis 
to  speak  out  when  and  how  we  choose. 
Many  retiret^  Navy  admirals  were  so 
disturbed     by      Admiral      Larocque's 
action,  by  the  way  that  It  was  twisted 
for  propaganda  purposes  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  by  the  precedent  It  set. 
that  they  joined  together,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  tell  the  American  people 
of  their  concerns.  They  placed  a  full 
page  advertisement  in  our  major  na- 
tional newspapers,  and  attached  their 
names   to   their  statement   of   views. 
Those  signing  include  men  of  unques- 
tioned loyalty  and  achievement  who 
have  held  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions   in    the    naval    service.    They 
wanted  the  American  people  to  know 
how  they  feel  and  to  understand  that 
Admiral  Larocque  Is  not  representa- 
tive of  our  country's  retired  naval  offi- 
ccrs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  advertisement  and 
signatories,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times  of  August  19,  1983, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  advertisement  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Aug.  19, 
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NATIONAL  SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
168.   designating  September   1983,   as 


VIEWS  ON  RETIRED  REAR 
ADMIRAL  LAROCQUE 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans   were   disturbed   when   re- 
tired Rear  Adm.  Gene  Larocque,  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Defense  Infor- 
mation, appeared  on  Soviet  television 
to  attack  the  policies  of  the  United 
States.  No  Americans  were  more  upset 
than  were  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Navy's  retired  admirals.  Those 
men,  who  devoted  their  careers  to  the 
service   of   their   country   and   risked 
their  lives  to  defend  Its  freedom  and 
its   liberties,   were    deeply    concemed 
that  a  retired  admiral  would  exploit 
his  retired  rank  to  lend  credibility  to 
highly   controversial   views  expressed 
on   the   controlled   media   of   a  state 
dedicated    to    the    overthrow    of    the 
United  States. 


Advertisement 
We  think  that  it  is  time  to  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  where  the  vast  majority  of 
their  retired  U.S.  Navy  Admirals  stand. 

Retired  Rear  Admiral  Larocque's  appear- 
ance on  Soviet  television  to  condemn  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  is  contrary  to 
our  precepts  and,  we  think,  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

While  we  unequivocally  defend  his  First 
Amendment  right  to  express  his  views,  we 
question  Rear  Admiral  Larocque's  judgment 
in  using  a  totalitarian  state  controlled 
medium  for  the  purpose.  To  an  equal  degree 
we  question  the  wisdom  of  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  government,  who  rely  on  se- 
lected, biased  institutions  with  quasi-mili- 
tary spokesmen,  to  oppose  initiatives  to  re- 
build the  nation's  defense. 

As  a  recent  daily  publication  pointed  out 
in  part,  those  "who  consistently  oppose 
almost  every  new  U.S.  weapon  system,  while 
just  as  consistently  apologizing  for  every 
new  Soviet  weapons  deployment,  may  be— 
(and  should  be)— losing  their  credibility  be- 
cause of  that  consistency. " 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  agree  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  when  he  questions  the  bias  of 
the  "Center  For  Defense  Information  '  (a 
private,  non-goverrunent  organization)  in  its 
implied  assumption  regarding  an  anti-satel- 
lite system,  that  there  is  "no  threat  to  peace 
if  the  Soviets  have  a  system  deployed,  as 
they  do,  but  it  somehow  would  risk  a  war  in 
space  if  the  United  States  even  tests  such  a 
system."  (Congressional  Record,  House— 
June  14,  1983.  page  15665). 


We  deplore  the  attempt  of  certain  offi- 
cers, without  access  to  the  latest  classified 
information,  to  advance— under  the  cover  of 
their  retired  rank— their  own  biases  for  the 
reasoned  conclusion  of  the  professional 
active  military  officers,  who  are  briefed 
daily  on  Soviet  progress  in  weapons  develop- 
ment and  deployment. 

We  particularly  consider  reprehensible 
the  use  of  Soviet  television  by  a  retired  flag 
of ficer— in  this  case  Rear  Admiral  Gene  Lar- 
ocque, Director,  The  Center  For  Defense  In- 
formation—to condemn  the  policies  of  the 
United  States,  his  own  country.  (See:  Wash- 
ington Post,  June  13,  1983:  Time  Magazine, 
June  27,  1983) 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  we  are  only  a 
sample  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
lifetime  professionals  who,  regardless  of  In- 
dividual views  on  specific  weapon  systems, 
would  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
permit  themselves  to  be  used  as  "front 
men  "  for  Soviet  propaganda. 

signatures  received  as  of  JULY  18,  1983 

Rear  Admiral  J.  Lloyd  Abbot.  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Inspector  General,  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Frank  Akers.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander  Fleet  Air  Alameda. 

Rear  Admiral  John  M.  Alford,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Deputy  Commander  Military  Sealift 
Command. 

Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Alvis,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Deputy  Commander.  Naval  Air  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Admiral  George  W.  Anderson.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  Herbert  H.  Anderson,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Policy.  Plans.  & 
NSC  Affairs,  Sec.  Def.  (ISA). 

Rear  Admiral  Roy  G.  Anderson.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Navy  Member,  Weapon  Sys- 
tems Evaluation  Groups  JCS. 

Rear  Admiral  Clyde  C.  Andrews,  USN 
(Ret.)  Former  Assistant  Commander,  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command,  for  R&D. 

Rear  Admiral  J.  J.  Appleby.  (SO.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Conunandant. 
Armed  Forces  Industrial  College. 

V'ce  Admiral  Parker  Armstrong.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Research  &  Devel- 
opment, Naval  Operations. 

Admiral  Jackson  D.  Arnold,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

Rear  Admiral  Murr  E.  Arnold,  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander,  11th  Naval  District. 

Vice  Admiral  Frederick  L.  Ashworth,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Evan  P.  Aurand,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander  Anti-Submarine  War- 
fare Forces,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  G.  Baer.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Chief  Naval  Materi- 
al. 

Rear  Admiral  Fred  E.  Bakutis,  USN  (Ret), 
Former  Commander,  Hawaiian  Sea  Pron- 

ti6r 

vice  Admiral  Robert  B.  Baldwin,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander  Seventh  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  F.  A.  Bardshar.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander  Task  Force  77. 

Rear  Admiral  John  M.  Barrett.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Logistics 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  E.  Bass,  II,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Cruiser-De- 
stroyer Flotillas  (Nine  &  Three). 

Rear  Admiral  Hadley  Batcheller,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard. 
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vice  Admlnl  Walter  H.  Baumberser  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Commamder  In 
Chief.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  T.  L.  Becknell,  Jr.,  (SO, 
DSN  (Ret).  Former  Commander  Defense 
Fuel  Supply  Center. 

Rear  Admiral  F.  Julian  Becton.  USN 
(Ret),  Former  Deputy  Naval  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. 

Rear  Admiral  John  K.  Boiling.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander  Iceland  Defense 
Force. 

Rear  Admiral  Roy  S.  Brennan.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander  Submarine 
Force  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Karl  J.  Bremstein.  USN 
(Ret.)  Former  Commander,  Iceland  Defense 
Force. 

Vice  Admiral  Phillip  A.  Beshany,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  CNO  (Submarine 
Warfare). 

Rear  Admiral  Dean  Black,  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Deputy  Commander  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  A.  Blick.  (SC).  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commanding  Officer,  Naval 
Resale  and  Support. 

Vice  Admiral  Francis  J.  Blouin.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ators (Plans  &  Policies). 

Admiral  Walter  P.  Boone.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  U.S.  Representative  Standing 
Group  NATO. 

Vice  Admiral  C.  T.  Booth,  USN  (Ret), 
Former  Commander,  Naval  Air  Force  Atlan- 
tic Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Harold  G.  Bowen,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Intelligance). 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  C.  Boyd,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Deputy  Director  Joint  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Vice  Admiral  Jon  L.  Boyes.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Deputy  Director  General, 
(NICSMA)  NATO. 

Rear  Admiral  Prank  A.  Brandley,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief  Naval  Air  Advanced 
Training. 

Admiral  William  P.  Bridge.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander  in  Chief.  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  E^irope. 

Rear  Admiral  James  A.  Brown.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Rear  Admiral  S.  R.  Brown.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Assistant  Deputy  CHO— 
(Fleet  Ops  <k  Readiness). 

Vice  Admiral  C.  R.  Bryan.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Sea  System 
Command. 

Vice  Admiral  C.  F.  Bryant.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander.  Operational  Training 
Command.  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  A.  Buchman.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commandant.  14th  Naval 
District. 

Rear  Admiral  Raymond  W.  Burk.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Commander.  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command. 

Admiral  Arleigh  Burks,  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  John  L.  Butts.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Carrier  Divi- 
sion One. 

Vice  Admiral  M.  W.  Cagle.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and 
Training. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  H.  Caldwell.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander.  Caribbean  Sea  Fron 
tier. 

Vice  Admiral  Turner  F.  Caldwell.  USN 
(Ret),  Former  Director  ASW  Programs. 
Naval  Operations. 


Rear  Admiral  William  M.  Callaghan,  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret),  Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air 
Mediterranean. 

Vice  Admiral  William  M.  Callaghan,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces.  Far  East. 

Vice  Admiral  James  F.  Calvert.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Commander,  U.S.  First  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Lucien  Capone.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Inter- American  De- 
fense College. 

Rear  Admiral  Martin  D.  Carmody.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Navy  Inspector  General. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  H.  Camahan,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commandant  Naval  District 
Washington. 

Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Vice  Admiral  Alvln  D.  Chandler,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Logistic  Plans,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Rear  Admiral  John  D.  Chase.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Logistics. 

Vice  Admiral  John  L.  Chew.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Taiwan  Defense  Com- 
mand. 

Rear  Admiral  K.  C.  Childers.  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
Representative.  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  J.  C.  Christiansen.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Air  Warfare). 

Rear  Admiral  K.  J.  Christoph,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret),  Former  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Readi- 
ness Command. 

Rear  Admiral  William  P.  Clifford,  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Cruiser 
Destroyer  Group  12. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  D.  Coates.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Research. 

Rear  Admiral  Phillip  P.  Cole,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander,  Service  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  L.  Coleman.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Naval  Base 
Philadelphia. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  M.  Collins.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Task  Force  Sev- 
enty Three. 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  V.  Combs.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Service  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Warren  M.  Cone.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  J-6.  Staff.  U.S.  Commander 
in  Chief.  Europe. 

Vice  Admiral  Thomas  P.  Connolly,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations for  Air  Warfare. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  C.  Connolly.  II.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director,  Inter- American  De- 
fense College. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  E.  Cook.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  Naval  Security  Group. 

Rear  Admiral  S.M.  Cooley.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Patrol  Wings,  Pacific. 

Vice  Admiral  Damon  W.  Cooper.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Striking  Force. 
Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Josua  W.  Cooper.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Group.  Norway. 

Rear  Admiral  Frank  W.  Corley.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Iberian  Atlan- 
tic Area. 

Rear  Admiral  Peter  Corradi,  (CEO,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Rear  Admiral  John  T.  Coughlin.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  to  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  J.  S.  Coye.  Jr..  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Training  Command. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Kenneth  Craig.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air  Jacksonville. 


Rear  Admiral  Earl  R.  Crawford.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Euro- 
pean Command. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Crumpacker.  (SC). 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Chief  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies &i  Accounts. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  R.  Crutchfield.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Cruiser-De- 
stroyer Flotilla  Six. 

Vice  Admiral  Walter  L.  Curtis,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Special  Representative  of 
The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Rear  Admiral  James  A.  Dare,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  South  Atlantic  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  John  P.  Davidson.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Superintendent,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

Admiral  Donald  C.  Davis.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  George  M.  Davis.  (MO,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  John  D.  Davis,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Amphibious 
Op>erations  Support  Command.  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  T.  F.  Dedman,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  Iberian  Atlantic  Area. 

Vice  Admiral  Francis  C.  Denebrink.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service. 

Rear  Admiral  Jeremiah  A.  Denton,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College. 

Vice  Admiral  Vincent  P.  dePoix.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Dick,  USN  (Ret)., 
Former  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Philippines. 

Vice  Admiral  Glynn  R.  Donaho.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  C.  Donley,  Jr.,  (SC),  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Defense  Con- 
struction Supply  Center. 

Rear  Admiral  Marshall  E.  Domin,  USN 
(Ret.)  Former  Commander,  Cruiser  Destroy- 
er Force.  Pacific  ¥\eeX.. 

Vice  Admiral  J.  H.  Doyle.  Jr.,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Surface  Warfare). 

Rear  Admiral  Raymond  P.  DuBois,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Cruiser  De- 
stroyer Group,  Western  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  C.  H.  Duerfeldt,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  ComFair  Hawaii-Commander,  Bar- 
rier Force. 

Rear  Admiral  Alene  B.  Duerk.  (NO.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

Vice  Admiral  Ralph  Earle.  Jr..  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Base  Commander.  Newport.  R.I. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  J.  Early,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Director  of  Ocean  Surveillance. 

Rear  Admiral  Earl  R.  Eastwold.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Middle  East 
Forces. 

Vice  Admiral  C.  E.  Ekstrom.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Sixth  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  T.  Eller.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff-Administra- 
tion. NATO. 

Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Eller.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Director  of  Naval  History. 

Rear  Admiral  George  P.  Ellis.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  South  Atlantic 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Ellis.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander  Naval  Base. 
Norfolk. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  H.  Engel.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Commander.  Naval  Sea  Sys- 
tems Command. 


Rear  Admiral  Walter  M.  Enger.  (CEO, 
USN   (Ret.).   Former   Chief   of   Civil   Engl- 

Rear  Admiral  Horace  H.  Epes.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tay  of  Defense,  (ISA). 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  B.  Erly,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander,  Iberian  Atlantic  Area. 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  G.  Esch,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Cruisers-Destroyers, 
Seventh  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Carl  P.  Espe.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Amphibious  Force,  Pa- 
cific Fleet.  ^      ^,^„ 

Rear  Admiral  C.  T.  Faulders,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Assistant  Commander,  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  L.  Feightner.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Commander  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command. 

Admiral  Harry  D.  Pelt.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  E.  Ferrall,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commandant,  13th  Naval  District. 

Vice  Admiral  John  G.  Finneran.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Second  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  John  R.  Fisher,  (CEO.  USN 
(Ret.).   Former  Commander,   Pacific  Fleet 

Rear  Admiral  W.  R.  Flanagan,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Forces, 
Carribean.  ,,„^, 

Rear  Admiral  Allan  F.  Fleming,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air  Medi- 
terranean. ^^^ 
Rear  Admiral  H.  J.  P.  Foley.  Jr..  (SC), 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Navy  Aviation  Supply 
Officer. 

Vice  Admiral  B.  B.  Forbes.  Jr..  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Deputy  &  Chief  of  Staff,  CIN- 
CLANT/CINCLANTFLT. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Fowler.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director  of  Logistics,  U.S. 
Pacific  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Norbert  Frankenberger, 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard. 

Rear  Admiral  Dewitt  L.  Freeman,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Carrier  Divi- 
sion Pour. 

Rear  Admiral  Rowland  G.  Freeman,  III, 
USN  (Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Naval 
Weapons  Center,  China  Lake. 

Rear  Admiral  Mark  P.  Prudden,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Naval  Surface 
Group.  Western  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  R.  Byron  Fuller.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Carrier  Battle 
Group  Pour. 

Vice  Admiral  Walter  D.  Gaddis.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Logistics). 

Admiral  I.  J.  Galantin.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  T.  Gaskill,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director,  Politico-Military 
Policy  &  Plans.  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  Gay,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air  Wings 
P&cific. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  E.  Gerhard.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  DCOS,  Plans.  Operations  & 
Intelligence.  SACLANT. 

Rear  Admiral  Fillmore  B.  Gilkeson.  USN 
(Ret),  Former  Commandant,  Eleventh 
Naval  District. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  P.  Glass.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Special  Assistant  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  P.  Glindeman,  Jr., 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Naval 
Safety  Center. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  S.  Goodfellow.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  Force. 


Vice  Admiral  Arthur  R.  Gralla.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Ord- 
nance Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  E.  B.  Grantham.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  Norm  Green.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  Carrier  Group  Six. 

Vice  Admiral  Howard  E.  Greer,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Air 
Forces.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Admiral  Charles  D.  Griffin.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander-in-Chief,  Allied  Forces, 
Southern  Europe. 

Vice  Admiral  Charles  H.  Griffiths,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Submarine  Warfare). 

Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Grovermen. 
USN  (Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Western 
Sea  Frontier. 

Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Guest,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Military  Sea- 
lift,  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  Prank  S.  Haak,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Director,  Information  Systems  Divi- 
sion, CNO. 

Rear  Admiral  Mayo  A.  Hadden,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Fleet  Air 
Wings,  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  Grover  B.  H.  Hall,  USN 
(Ret.),     Former     Commander.     Fleet     Air 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  J.  Hanks,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Strategic  Plans  & 
Policy,  Navy  Department. 

Vice  Admiral  Patrick  J.  Hannifin.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Joint  Staff,  JCS. 

Vice  Admiral  Frederick  J.  Harifinger,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director  Naval  Intelligence. 

Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Harris.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  COMMED ATTACK  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  Wing,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  William  L.  Harris,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander  Naval  Weapons 
Center,  China  Lake. 

Vice  Admiral  C.  Monroe  Hart.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. ^^„^, 
Rear  Admiral  Paul  E.  Hartman.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Vice  Admiral  H.  L.  Harty,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Senior  Naval  Member,  UN  Military 
Staff  Committee  &  Commander,  Eastern 
Sea  Frontier. 

Vice  Admiral  John  T.  Hayward,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  President,  U.S.  Naval  War 
College. 

Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Vice  Admiral  Truman  J.  Hedding.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Assistant  to  Chairman.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Hennmg.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Inspector  General,  Naval 
Ships. 

Rear  Admiral  Lawrence  Heyworth.  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 
CINCPAC.  „^„ 

Rear  Admiral  James  B.  Hildreth.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Cruiser- De- 
stroyer Flotillas,  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  Andrew  J.  Hill.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commandant.  Naval  District,  Wash- 
ington. 

Rear  Admiral  Clarance  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Manpower). 

Rear  Admiral  Wellington  T.  Hines.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Fleet  Readiness  Rep., 
Bureau,  Naval  Weapons. 

Rear  Admiral  Roy  F.  Hoffmann,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Mine  Warfare 
Force. 


Vice  Admiral  Reynold  D.  Hogle.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Fifth  Naval 
District. 

Admiral  James  L.  Holloway.  III.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  John  B.  Holmes,  (DC).  USN 
(Ret.)  Former  Commanding  Officer.  Re- 
gional Dental  Center.  Norfolk 

Rear  Admiral  Carl  O.  Holmquist,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief  of  Naval  Research. 

Rear  Admiral  Billy  D.  Holder.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Director.  Strategic  Plans  &  Policy 
Control  Division.  CNO. 

Admiral  Ephraim  P.  Holmes.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander  in  Chief.  Atlantic  Fleet 
&  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  V.  Honsinger,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Chief.  Bureau  of 
Ships. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  E.  Hopkins.  (SC),  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Commander,  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  William  H.  House.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Air  Warfare  Divi- 
sion, CNO. 

Rear  Admiral  Lester  E.  Hubbell,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Destroyer  Flo- 
tilla Six. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  Hull,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Cruiser-Destoryer  Flo- 
tilla 10. 

Rear  Admiral  William  C.  Hushing.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard. 

Admiral    John    J.    Hyland,    USN    (Ret.), 

Former  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Eugene  S.   Ince.  Jr.,  USN 

(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Security 

Group  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  William  D.  Irvin,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Service  Force. 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  A.  Jasp.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  CINCPAC  Rep.,  Joint  Strategic 
Target  Planning  Staff  &  SAC. 

Vice  Admiral  Andrew  McB  Jackson.  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  (Plans  &  Policy). 

Rear  Admiral  P.  W.  Jackson,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Carrier  Division  14. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  K.  James.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief.  Bureau  of  Ships. 

Rear  Admiral  Frederick  E.  Janney,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Logistic  Sup- 
port Force.  Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  J.  Johnson,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  Western  Division. 

Vice  Admiral  Nels  C.  Johnson,  USN  (Ret,), 
Former  Director,  Joint  Staff  of  the  JCS. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  C.  Johnson,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commandant,  15th  Naval 
District. 

Admiral    Roy    L.    Johnson,    USN    (Ret.), 

Former  Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Admiral  Means  Johnston,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret.), 

Former  Commander  in  Chief,  Allied  Forces, 

Southern  Europe. 

Rear  Admiral  Carlton  B.  Jones,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Naval  Forces, 
Marianas.  „„„, 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  P.  Jortberg  (CEO, 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Director.  Shore  Facili- 
ties Programming  Division. 

Rear  Admiral  C.  A.  Karaberis,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Manager.  ASW  Project  Office. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  L.  Kelin.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Admiral  Isaac  Campbell  Kidd,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander  in  Chief.  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  &  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  At- 
lantic. 
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vice  Admiral  Ingolf  N.  Klland,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Amphibious 
Force.  Pacific  Fleet 

Rear  Admiral  Ed  R.  King.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander  Mid-East  Force. 

Vice  Admiral  J.  H.  King,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Director  for  Operations,  JCS. 

Admiral  G.  E.  R.  Klnnear  II.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  U.S.  Military  Representative  to  the 
NATO  Military  Committee. 

Rear  Admiral  Louis  J.  Kim,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Defense  Attache,  U.S.  Embassy, 
London,  England. 

Rear  Admiral  Wm.  L.  Kniclcerbocker  (SO, 
USN  (Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Defense 
Medical  Supply  Center. 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  K.  Knoizen,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Navy  Department. 

Rear  Admiral  Ferdinand  B.  Koch,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Aircraft  Carrier 
F>rograms  Division,  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  Herman  J.  Kossler,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commandant,  Sixth  Naval 
District. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  L.  Lacy.  Jr^  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Conmiander,  Submarine 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Harold  O.  Larson.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  MSTS,  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  Edwin  T.  Layton.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director  Naval  Intelligence 
School. 

Vice  Admiral  Julien  J.  LeBourgeois.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  President,  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. 

Vice  Admiral  Pitzhugh  Lee,  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commandant,  National  War  Col- 
lege. 

Vice  Admiral  Kent  L.  Lee,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command. 

Rear  Admiral  G.  W.  Lenox,  USN  (Ret), 
Former  Commander,  Light  Attaclc  Wing, 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  William  N.  Leonard,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Navy  Safety 
Center. 

Vice  Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  First  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  James  B.  Lander.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  U.S.  Taiwan 
Defense  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Livingston.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director.  Air,  Surface,  & 
Electronic  Warfare,  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  A.  Long.  (SO.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Supply 
Center,  Norfolk. 

Vice  Admiral  V.  L.  Lowrance.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander,  Submarine  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  John  J.  Lynch.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Commander  Striking  Forces 
South. 

Rear  Admiral  Harvey  E.  Lyon,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Project  Manager.  Trident 
Project. 

Vice  Admiral  William  P.  Mack.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  A.  Macpherson. 
USN  (Ret),  Former  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Ad- 
vanced Training. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  L.  Malone.  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Cheif  of  Naval  Technical 
Training. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  C.  Mandeville.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Cheif  Naval  Material 
Command  (Logistics). 

Rear  Admiral  G.  Patrick  March.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director.  Electronic  Warfare 
&  Cryptology  Div.,  OPNAV. 

Rear  Admiral  John  L.  Marocchi,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Director.  National 
Security  Agency. 


Vice  Admiral  William  I.  Martin,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Forsyth  Massey,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air  Quon- 
set. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  Spencer  Matthews,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Air  Warfare  & 
Aviation  Training,  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  Brian  McCauley,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Mine  Forces- 
Haiphong  Channel  &  Suez. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  R.  McCellan.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Air 
System  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  William  R.  McClendon, 
USN  (Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Attack 
Carrier  Striking  Force,  Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  R.  B.  McClinton,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Naval  Base 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Rear  Admiral  F.  D.  McCorkle.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  President,  Board  of  Inspection  & 
Survey. 

Rear  Admiral  Leo.  B.  McCuddin.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Carrier  Divi- 
sion Three. 

Admiral  David  L.  McDonald,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  Lucien  B.  McDonald.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service.  Par  East. 

Rear  Admiral  Rhodam  Y.  McElroy,  Jr.. 
USN,  (Ret.),  Former  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Navy  Department. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  P.  McKenzie,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  U.S.  Forces 
Caribbean. 

Rear  Admiral  E.  B.  McKinney,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Naval  Forces 
Korea. 

Vice  Admiral  Ephraim  R.  McLean.  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Cruiser 
Division  Two. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  W.  McNltt,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Manpower). 

Rear  Admiral  John  H.  McQuillkin,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  San  Francisco 
Bay  Naval  Shipyard. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  K.  Mendenhall.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S. 
European  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Jeffrey  C.  Metzel.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Director,  Antisubma- 
rine Warfare  Programs. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  P.  Metzger,  (SO. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Pacific  Fleet  Supply 
Officer. 

Admiral  F.  H.  Michaelis.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

Rear  Admiral  Floyd  H.  Miller,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander,  Cruiser  Destroyer 
Group  One. 

Vice  Admiral  G.  E.  Miller.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Sixth  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  George  H.  Miller.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director.  Navy  Long  Range 
Objectives  Group. 

Rear  Admiral  Ward  S.  Miller.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Base.  Los  Ange- 
les-Long Beach. 

Vice  Admiral  Charles  S.  Minter,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chairman  NATO 
Military  Comjnittee. 

Rear  Admiral  C.  N.  Mitchell,  USN.  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Director.  Navy  Edcation 
and  Training. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  J.  Monger,  USN  'Ret.). 
Former  Assistand  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Air  Warfare). 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  S.  Monroe.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Amphibious 
Training  Command.  Pacific. 


Rear  Admiral  Jack  P.  Monroe.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  U.S.  Naval 
Forces.  Philippine. 

Rear  Admiral  James  W.  Montgomery. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Commander, 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Michael  U.  Moore.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Amphibious 
Group  Two. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  B.  Moore,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Carrier  Divi- 
sion Five. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  L.  Moore,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Ships. 

Vice  Admiral  Joseph  P.  Moorer,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Naval  Forces,  Europe. 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  CNO  and  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Rear  Admiral  Max  K.  Morris,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander  of  Midshipmen,  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  G.  Mumma.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Chief.  Bureau  of  Ships. 

Rear  Admiral  Ralph  P.  Murphy.  Jr.,  (SO, 
USN  (Ret),  Former  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff.  Logistics  &  Readiness.  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  George  R.  Muse,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Philippines. 

Vice  Admiral  Lloyd  M.  Mustin.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  D.  Nace.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces.  Southern  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  James  W.  Nance.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  William  T.  Nelson.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief,  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group,  Denmark. 

Vice  Admiral  John  H.  Nicholson,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Vice  Director,  Joint  Strategic 
Targeting  Staff. 

Rear  Admiral  R  E.  Nicholson.USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Battle  Group  Commander. 

Rear  Admiral  Emmet  O'Beime,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Field  Com- 
mand, DASA. 

Rear  Admiral  O.  H.  Oberg,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Plans  &  Op- 
erations, CINCPACFLT. 

Rear  Admiral  Leslie  J.  O'Brien,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Service  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  J.  O'Donnell,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Base 
Guantanamo. 

Vice  Admiral  James  W.  OGrady,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief  of  Staff,  SACLANT. 

Vice  Admiral  Howard  E.  Orem,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Navy  Member  Joint  Strate- 
gic Survey  Committee,  JCS. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  C.  Outlaw.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Task  Force  77. 

Rear  Admiral  Roger  W.  Paine.  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Training  Com- 
mand, Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  J.  Palmer,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard. 

Vice  Admiral  Edward  N.  Parker.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  G.  Serpell  Patrick,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Naval  Inspector  General. 

Rear  Admiral  John  B.  Pearson.  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  Rep.. 
Western  District . 


Rear  Admiral  Eugene  J.  Peltier  (CEO. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Chief  Bureau  of  Yards 
jtr  Docks 

Rear  Admiral  Forrest  S.  Petersen.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Naval  Air  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  F.  Petrovic,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former   Commander,   Puget   Sound   Naval 

Rear  Admiral  Chester  G.  Phillips,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Assistant  Director  National 
Security  Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  Ben  B.  Pickett,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former   Deputy    Chief   of   Staff,    Atlantic 

Rear  Admiral  Prank  L.  Plnney.  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Operational 
Test  &  Evaluation  Force. 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  B.  Plrle.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Rear  Admiral  George  F.  Pittard,  USN 
(Ret.),  Fjrmer  Chairman  Ship  Characteris- 
tics Beard. 

Vice  Admiral  Douglas  C.  Plate,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Commander  m 
Chief,  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  T.  Poe.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Director,  Naval  Communications. 

Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Post,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Task  Force  Commander,  Sev- 
enth Fleet.  ,    „     T>_  ♦*     TTCM 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  R.  Pratt.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Service  Force. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Price,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Amphibious 
Force  Seventh  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Frank  H.  Price,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, Surface  Warfare. 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  H.  Price.  USN 
(Ret.).    Former    Commandant.    11th    Naval 

Aeimiral  Alfred  M.  Pride.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander,  Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Schuyler  N.  Pyne,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard.  ,    „  »  . 

Vice  Admiral  W.  F.  Rabom,  USN  (Ret.). 
■Father"  of  Polaris  Submarine  Weapon 
System.  „    ^  ,.,£,„ 

Vice  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Ragan,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Mission, 

Rear  Admiral  James  D.  Ramage,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Forces, 
Caribbean. 

Vice  Admiral  W.  T.  Rapp,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  Third  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  William  L.  Read,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Surface  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Earl  F.  Rectanus,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Resources  &  Management). 

Rear  Admiral  Alan  L.  Reed,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  SUff,  Defense  Intelligence 

Accncy 

Rear "  Admiral  James  R.  Reedy.  USN 
(Ret  ).  Former  Commander.  Task  Force  77. 

Vice  Admiral  William  L.  Rees,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Air  Force.  At- 
lantic Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Eli  T.  Reich  USN  (Ret.). 
Former    Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    De- 

fcnsc 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  E.  Rice.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Electronic  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  H.  Rice.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander,  Cruiser  Division  One. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  G.  Rich.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Iceland  Defense  Force. 


Vice  Admiral  David  C.  Richardson.  USN 
(Ret  ).  Former  Commander.  Sixth  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Riera.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Fleet  Air  West- 
em  Pacific.  „.     ^   ,         .     TTCJVr 

Rear  Admiral  Maure  H.  Rmdskopf.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Deep  Submergence 
I*rogram. 

Admiral  Horaclo  Rivero,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander  in  Chief,  Allied  Forces, 
Southern  Europe. 

Rear  Admiral  William  D.  Robertson.  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Vice  Director.  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  F.  Rodee.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air,  San  Diego. 

Rear  Admiral  David  M.  Rubel,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Director  Command, 
Control  &  Communications.  CNO. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  A.  Ruckner.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Deputy  CNO  for  Research, 
Development,  Test  &  Evaluation. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Rumble,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief  of  Staff,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Atlantic. 

Admiral  James  S.  Russell,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander  in  Chief.  Allied  Forces, 
Southern  Europe. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Russell.  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces,  Japan. 

Vice  Admiral  L.  S.  Sabin,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Staff,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander. Atlantic.  . 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  S.  Seizer.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Naval  Surface 
Forces,  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  Merrill  H.  Sappington,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Acting  Director,  Weapon 
System  Evaluation  Group,  DOD. 

Rear  Admiral  Louis  R.  Saroady.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Assistant  Commander.  Naval 
Systems  Command.  „     ^  ^  ^       ttom 

Vice  Admiral  Arnold  F.  Schade.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Submarine 
Forces.  Atlantic. 

Rear    Admiral    Raymond    J.    Schneider, 

USN    (Ret.).    Former    Commander,    Naval 

Electronic  Systems  Command.  ,„  ,  , 

Rear  Admiral  G.  J.  Schuller,  USN  (Ret.). 

Former  Commander,  Fleet  Air  Western  Pa- 

cif  ic 

Rear  Admiral  Floyd  B.  Schultz,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships.  ,„  .  . 

Rear  Aomiral  James  H.  Scott.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  Tactical  Wings  Atlan- 
tic 

Vice  Admiral  Harry  E.  Sears,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  Carrier  Division  Four- 

tccn 

Rear  Admiral  Kenneth  P.  Sears.  (CEO. 
USN  (Ret.),  Former  Vice  Commander,  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Carl  J.  Selberlich.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Military 
Personnel  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Leslie  H.  Sell,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Director,  Command  Support  Pro- 
grams, OPNAV. 

Vice  Admiral  B.  J.  Semmes.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  President.  Naval  War  Col- 

Jpgp 

Rear  Admiral  John  Nevin  Shaffer.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Cruiser  De- 
stroyer Force.  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  Sumner  Shapiro,  USN 
(Ret.).    Former   Director   of   Naval    Intelli- 

^^Atoiral  U.S.  Grant  Sharp,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  D.  B.  Shelton,  USN  (ReU, 
Former  Director.  Policy  &  Plans,  CINCPAO 

Rear  Admiral  Alan  B.  Shepard.  USN 
(Ret ),  Former  Chief,  U.S.  Astronaut  Corps. 


Rear  Admiral  Tazewell  T.  Shepard,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director,  Joint  Integrated 
Planning  Staff. 

Vice  Admiral  Ralph  L.  Shifley,  USN 
(Ret),  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Logistics) 

Vice  Admiral  Allen  M.  Shlrm.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander,  Naval  Air  Force,  Pacif- 
ic Fleet.  „^^^ 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  M.  Showers,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief  of  Staff.  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  Burton  H.  Shupper.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Manpower). 

Rear  Admiral  William  B.  Sieglaff.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  First  Naval  Dis- 

Rear  Admiral  Waller  L.  Small.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Submarine 
Force,  Pacific. 

Vice  Admiral  William  R.  Smedburg  III, 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel 

Rear  Admiral  W.  R.  Smedburg  IV,  USN 
(Ret ),  Former  Director  Naval  Warfare. 

Vice  Admiral  Allan  E.  Smith.  USN  (Ret.). 
Fonner      Commander,      Blockade      Force, 

Rear  Admiral  Allan  Smith,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),    Former    Commander,    Middle    East 

Vice  Admiral  John  V.  Smith.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Amphibious  Forces. 
Psicif  ic. 

Rear  Admiral  Leonard  A.  Snead.  USN 
(Ret ),  Former  F-14  Program  Manager. 

Vice  Admiral  Edwin  K.  Snyder.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  U.S.  Taiwan 
Defense  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Philip  W.  Snyder.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  H.  Speck,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Cruise-Destroy- 
er Force  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Roger  E.  Spreen.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Commander.  Naval  Ord- 
nance Systems  Command. 

Vice  Admiral  George  R.  Steele.  USN 
(Ret )  Former  Commander.  Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  C.  Stephan.  USN 
(Ret )  Former  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

Vice  Admiral  James  B.  Stockdale.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  President,  Naval  War  Col- 

Rear  Admiral  Frank  B.  Stone,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Iceland  Defense  Force. 

Vice  Admiral  B.  M.  Strean,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training. 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  J.  Stroh,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Director.  Joint  Strategic 
Target  Planning  Staff. 

Vice  Admiral  Paul  D.  Stroop.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Air  Force.  Pacif- 
ic Fleet.  ^ 

Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Stuart.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Hunter  Killer 
Forces.  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  Suerstedt.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  U.S.  Naval 
Weapons  Center.  China  Lake. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  V.  Swanson.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Commander.  Naval  Forces, 

Europe.  „       ..         .      ncm 

Rear  Admiral  Gerald  E.  Synhorst.  USN 
(Ret  )  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
NavalOperations  (Submarine  Warfare). 

Vice  Admiral  George  C.  Talley.  Jr-  USN 
(Ret )  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Plans.  Policy  &  Operations)^ 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  P.  Tesh.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Deputy  Commander  m  Chiei,  u.a. 
Naval  Forces,  Europe. 
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Rear    Admiral    John    M.    Thomas.    USN 

(Ret).  Former  Commander.  Pacific  Missile 
Test  Center. 

Rear  Admiral  William  Thompson.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Chief  of  Information  (U.S. 
Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  J.B.  Tlbbets.  USN  (Ret), 
Former  Commander.  Hunter  Killer  F\>rces, 
Atlantic  Fleet 

Rear  Admiral  John  M.  Tieney.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander.  Tactical  Electronic 
Wing.  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  Ernest  E.  Tissot.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Assistant  for  Plans  &  Policy.  CINC- 
PAC. 

Rear  Admiral  W.D.  Toole.  Jr..  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander.  Amphibious  Forces. 
Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Theordore  A.  Torgerson. 
USN  (Ret).  Former  Deputy  Communica- 
tions Electronics.  Joint  Staff.  JCS. 

Vice  Admiral  George  C.  Towner.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Commander.  Amphibious 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Rol)ert  L.  Townsend,  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Commander.  Naval  Air  Force. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  Frederick  C.  Turner.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Air  Warfare) 

Rear  Admiral  M.H.  Tuttle.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Deputy  Commander.  Pacific  Missile 
Range. 

Vice  Admiral  John  A.  Tyree.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Chief  of  Staff.  European  Command 

Rear  Admiral  Clyde  J.  Vanarsdall.  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret).  Former  Commander.  Western 
Sea  Frontier. 

Rear  Admiral  L.R.  Vassey.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Chief  of  Strategic  Plans  &  Policies. 
CINCPAC. 

Rear  Admiral  K.L.  Veth.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Forces.  Viet- 
nam. 

Rear  Admiral  John  R.  Wadleigh.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Commander  Ttaining  Com- 
mand, Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  CJeorge  H.  Wales.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Director  Pan  American  Af- 
fairs, Naval  Operations. 

Vice  Admiral  T.J.  Walker.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Air  Force.  Pacif- 
ic Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Norvell  G.  Ward.  USN 
(Ret),  Former  Commander.  Caribbean  Sea 
Frontier. 

Rear  Admiral  Frederick  B.  Warder.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Commander.  Submarine 
Force  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  William  B.  Warwick.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Commander.  Carrier  Group 
Four. 

Rear  Admiral  O.D.  Waters.  Jr.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  W.  Watkins.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Service  Group 
Two.  Altantic. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Watson.  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Director  Logis- 
tics. JCS. 

Rear  Admiral  David  A.  Webster.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Principal  Assistant  (Material 
Acquisition).  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  O.  Welander.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Plans  &  Policy). 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  F.  Welch.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  President.  U.S.  Naval  War 
College. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  H.  Wellings.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Vice  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff  of  the  JCS. 

Rear  Admiral  David  J.  Welsh.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air.  Alameda. 


Admiral  Waldemar  FA.  Wendt.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Conunander  In  Chief.  U.S. 
Naval  Forces.  Europe. 

Rear  Admiral  R.S.  Wentworth.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Naval  Logistics 
Command.  Pacific. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  H.  Wertheim.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director  Strategic  Systems 
Projects. 

Vice  Admiral  K.R.  Wheeler.  (SO.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  M.  White.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Carrier  Divi- 
sion Twenty. 

Rear  Admiral  Marshall  W.  White.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Pacific  Missile 
Range.  Mugu. 

Admiral  A.J.  Whittle.  USN  (Ret.).  Former 
Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  S.  Williams.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director.  Aviation  Training. 
Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  J.W.  Williams.  Jr.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Acting  Commander.  Seventh 
Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  T.  Williamson.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Training.  Pacif- 
ic Fleet. 

Vice  Admiral  James  B.  Wilson.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training. 

Vice  Admiral  Ralph  E.  Wilson.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Logistics). 

Rear  Admiral  Mark  W.  Woods,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Ouiser-De- 
stroyer  Force.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Admiral  Jerauld  Wright.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander  in  Chief.  Atantic  Fleet. 
Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  Don  W.  Wuizen.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Amphibious 
Force.  Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Earl  P.  Yates.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  & 
Policy.  CINCPAC. 

Rear  Admiral  C.J.  Youngblade.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Naval  Safety 
Center. 
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Vice  Admiral  R.  E.  Adamson.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
stions  (Surface  Warfare). 

Rear  Admiral  B.  H.  Andrews.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Vice  Commander.  Navy  Electronic 
Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  D.  Arnold.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Navy  Electronic  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Dean  L.  Axene.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training 

Rear  Admiral  James  V.  Bartlett  (CEO. 
USN  (Ret).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  the  Navy 

Vice  Admiral  Marmaduke  G.  Bayne.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  President,  National  Defense 
University 

Rear  Admiral  David  B.  Bell.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Deputy  Commandant.  National  War 
College 

Vice  Admiral  Fred  G.  Bennett.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  ASW  Forces. 
Atlantic 

Rear  Admiral  Lawrence  G.  Bernard.  USN 
(Ret),  Former  Director  Navy  Shore  Instal- 
lations Division.  Naval  Operations 

Rear  Admiral  George  A.  Besbekos.  (DC). 
USN  (Ret),  Former  Commander.  Naval  Re- 
gional Dental  Center.  Norfolk 

Rear  Admiral  B.  H.  Bieri.  Jr..  (SO.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command 


Rear  Admiral  Horace  V.  Bird.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs.  Navy 
Department 

Vice  Admiral  Paul  P.  Blackburn.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet 

Rear  Admiral  Elliott  Bloxom,  (SO.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Fleet  Supply  Officer.  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet 

Rear  Admiral  F.  Taylor  Brown.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Deputy  Director  Internation- 
al Programs.  OSD 

Rear  Admiral  F.  J.  Brush.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Key  West  Forces 

Vice  Admiral  George  G.  Burkley.  (MO. 
USN  (Ret).  Former  Physician  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  M.  Carson.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces.  Philippines. 

Rear  Admiral  George  L.  Cassell.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air  Quon- 
set  Pt. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  W.  Cavenagh,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Cruiser  Force. 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 

Rear  Admiral  Lester  S.  Chambers.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 
Representative.  Atlantic 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  W.  Chewning.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director  for  Plans  and 
Policy,  CINCPAC 

Rear  Admiral  E.  E.  Christensen.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Naval  Air  Tech- 
nical Training  Command 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  A.  Christopher. 
USN  (Ret).  Former  Commander.  Manned 
Spacecraft  Recovery  Force.  Atlantic 

Rear  Admiral  Bernard  A.  Clarey.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander  in  Chief.  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet 

Rear  Admiral  Neal  W.  Clements  (CEO. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Construc- 
tion Batallions.  Pacific  Fleet 

Vice  Admiral  John  B.  Colwell.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Fleet  Operations  &  Readiness) 

Rear  Admiral  Clifford  S.  Cooper.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Carrier  Divi- 
sion Six 

Admiral  Ralph  W.  Cousins.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander  in  Chief.  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  &  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Atlan- 
tic 

Rear  Admiral  G.  C.  Crawford.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Sixth  Naval  District 

Rear  Admiral  John  E.  Dacey.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Operations  and  Readiness) 

Rear  Admiral  Cabell  S.  Davis,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Commander.  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command 

Rear  Admiral  James  R.  Davis.  (CEO, 
USN  (Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Pacific 
Seabees. 

Rear  Admiral  John  M.  DeLargy.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Manage- 
ment and  Inspector  General.  CINC- 
PACFLT. 

Vice  Admiral  Harold  T.  Deutermann.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Second  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  John  W.  Dolan.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Fleet  Maintenance  Officer. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Wallace  R.  Dowd.  Jr.  (SO. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Naval 
Supply  Systems  Command. 

Admiral  Charles  K.  Duncan.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet 
&  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic. 

Vice  Admiral  George  C.  Dyer.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  United  Nations  Block- 
ade &  Escort  Force. 
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Rear  Admiral  Robert  J.  Eustace.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Vice-Commander,  Naval 
Electronic  Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Edward  J.  Fahy.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Naval  Ship  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Eugene  H.  Farrell.  USN 
(Ret.),    Former    Director,    Joint    Chiefs    of 

Staff.  „      .       „„„ 

Rear  Admiral  James  M.  Farrin,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Rear  Admiral  Emerson  E.  Fawkes,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Vice-Commander,  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  M.  F.  D.  Flaherty,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Training  Com- 
mand, U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Eugene  B.  Fluckey,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  NATO  Commander.  Iberian- 
Atlantic  Area. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  D.  Foley.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Operations  &  Readiness). 

Rear  Admiral  James  E.  Forrest.  (SO.  USN 
(Ret  ).  Former  Auditor  General  of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  Mason  Freeman,  USN 
(Ret.),    Former    Director,    Joint    Chiefs    of 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  B.  Fulton,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander,  Naval  Ship  En- 
gineering Center. 

Vice  Admiral  William  E.  Gentner.  Jr.. 
USN    (Ret.).    Former    Commander.    Sixth 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  C.  Gibbons,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe. 

Rear  Admiral  Norman  C.  Gillette,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander  Anti-Submanne 
Warfare  Group  Three 

Rear  Admiral  Hershel  J.  Golden.  (SO. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Naval 
Supply  Systems  Command 

Vice  Admiral  R.C.  Gooding.  USN  iRet.). 
Former    Commander.    Naval    Sea    Systems 
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Rear  Admiral  Emery  A.  Grantham.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director.  Ships  Material 
Readiness  Division.  OPNAV 

Vice  Admiral  Samuel  L.  Gravely,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director,  Defense  Communi- 
cations Agency 

Rear  Admiral  William  M.A.  Greene,  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Command 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  P.  Harvey.  USN 
(Ret.).    Former   Director   of   Naval   Intelli- 
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Rear  Admiral  Vincent  P.  Healey.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Director.  Undersea  and  Stra- 
tegic Warfare  Development— OPNAV 

Rear  Admiral  W.M.  Heaman.  (CEO.  USN 
(Ret  ).  Former  Commander.  Pacific  Divi- 
sion Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  C.  Held.  (CEO. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Atlantic 
Division.  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 

Vice  Admiral  Alexander  S.  Heyward.  Jr., 
(Ret  )   Former  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Trammg 

Vice  Admiral  W.O.  Hlltabldle.  (CEO.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Public  Works  Officer.  11th 
Naval  District 

Rear  Admiral  Morris  A.  Hirsch.  USN 
(Ret  ).  Former  Deputy  Comptroller.  Navy 

Vice  Admiral  Edwin  B.  Hooper.  USN 
(Ret )  Former  Director  of  Naval  History. 

Vice  Admiral  William  D.  Houser.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Air  Warfare). 

Rear  Admiral  Miles  H.  Hubbard.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordi- 
nance. 


Rear  Admiral  Samuel  W.  Hubbard.  Jr.. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Director  Aviation  Man- 
power &  Training. 

Rear  Admiral  Roy  M.  Isaman.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Air  Test  Center. 
Rear  Admiral  Prank  C.  Jones.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Naval  Ship  Engineer- 
ing Center.  ^  ^,^^^ 
Vice  Admiral  Robert  Y.  Kaufman.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director.  Command  &  Con- 
trol, Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Rear  Admiral  John  S.  Kern.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer 
Groups  one.  three  &  five. 

Vice  Admiral  Dixwell  Ketcham.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Carrier  Divi- 
sion Five. 

Rear  Admiral  Sheldon  Kinney,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Cruiser/De- 
stroyer Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  William  J.  Kotsch,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Director  for  Oper- 
ations (Environmental  Sciences).  JCS. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  E.  Kuntz.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Director  Communications,  U.S.  Eu- 
ropean Command. 

Rear  Admiral  V.  G.  Lambert,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Carrier  Division  Six. 

Vice  Admiral  Vincent  A.  Lascara.  (SO. 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Vice  Chief.  Naval  Mate- 
rial Command. 

Rear  Admiral  M.  J.  Lawrence,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Chief  of  Industrial  Relations,  Navy 
Department. 

Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Leahy.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander,  Norfolk  Naval 

Rear  Admiral  Isham  Linder.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Superintendent.  Naval  Post  Gradu- 
ate School. 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  M.  Locke,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director.  Joint  Cruise  Mis- 
siles Project.  ,„  »  , 

Vice  Admiral  Victor  D.  Long.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander,  Mine  Force.  U.S.  Pa- 
cific Fleet 

Vice  Admiral  Joseph  M.  Lyle,  (SO,  USN. 
(Ret.).   Former   Director.    Defense   Supply 
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Rear  Admiral  Douglas  H.  Lyness  (SO, 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Naval 
Supply  Center,  San  Diego. 

Vice  Admiral  Kleber  S.  Masterson.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director.  Weapons  Systems 
Evaluation  Group. 

Rear  Admiral  Alfred  R.  Matter.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Caribbean  Sea 
Frontier.  ,,_,„ 

Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Maurer.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Submarine 
Force.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Roger  W.  Mehle,  USN 
(Ret.).   Former  Commander.   Carrier  Divi- 

Rear  Admiral  John  O.  Miner.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Commander.  Cruiser-Destroyer  Flo- 

'rfear  A(imiral  L.  W.  Mofflt.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Director.  Joint  Reconnaissance 
Center.  JCS.  ^,    ,__^ 

Vice  Admiral  George  E.  Moore  II.  (SC). 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial. ,  ,TOXT 

Rear  Admiral  Howard  S.  Moore.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Pacific  Missile 

Rear  Admiral  Sam  H.  Moore.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Military  Sealift  Com- 

Rear  Admiral  James  B.  Morin,  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief  of  Staff-Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  Douglas  F.  Mow.  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Commander,  Tactical  Wings 
Atlantic. 


Rear  Admiral  Melvin  Museles.  (MO.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief,  Professional  Division, 
BuMed. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  Richard  Myers.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  Washington. 
D.C..  Naval  District. 

Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Myers  III.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Cruisers-De- 
stroyers. Seventh  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  C.  A.  Nicholson,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Material  Officer.  Commander.  Fleet 
Air  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  James  B.  Osborn.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Director.  Strategic  Offensive 
and  Defensive  Systems.  OPNAV. 

Rear  Admiral  Charies  N.  Payne,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding. 
Pescagoula.  Miss. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  A.  Peck.  USN  (Ret.) 
Former  Commander.  Carrier  Group  Three. 

Vice  Admiral  Oliver  H.  Perry.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chairman.  Inter- American 
Defense  Board. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  S.  Persons.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 
CINCPAC. 

Rear  Admiral  Wallis  F.  Petersen.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  U.S  Naval 
Base.  Norfolk. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  H.  Phillips,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Commander.  Nation- 
al War  College. 

Vice  Admiral  Lawson  P.  Ramage.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  First  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  F,  Rauch,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel for  Human  Resource  Management. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  L.  Reitter.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  President.  Navy  Board  of  In- 
spection and  Survey. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  M.  Reynolds.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Force  Material  Officer.  Pa- 
cific „„„ 
Rear  Admiral  Reuben  G.  Rogerson.  USN 
(Ret.)  Former  Deputy  Commander,  Naval 
Surface  Force,  Pacific. 

Vice  Admiral  Murrey  L.  Royar.  (SC),  UbN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief.  Office  of  Naval  Mate- 
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Rear  Admiral  Thomas  J.  Rudden.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Director.  ElecloMagnetic 
Programs,  OpNav. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  W.  Russel,  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief.  National  Strategic 
Target  List  Division.  Joint  Strategic  Target 
Planning  Staff.  ,„  .  . 

Rear  Admiral  J.  Parke  Sager.  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Vice  Commander.  Naval  Air  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  S.  Savidge.  USN  (Ret,). 
Former  Commander  Amphibious  Training 
Command,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  F.  Schlech,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Commander.  Military  Sealift 
Command,  Atlantic. 

Vice  Admiral  Frederick  H.  Schneider, 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Inspection  Services). 

Rear  Admiral  Lester  R.  Schultz.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Director.  National 
Security  Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  E.  Seuter.  (CEO.  USN 
(Ret  )  Former  Commander.  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
Vice  Admiral  John  J.  Shanahan  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  NATO  Strike 
Fleet.  Atlantic. 

Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Shawcross.  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Logistics. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  B.  Short.  (CEO  USN 
(Ret).  Former  Director  of  Construction. 
Spanish  Bases  Program. 
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Rear  Admiral  Gordon  H.  Smith.  USN 
(Ret.),  Pormer  Vice  Commander.  Naval 
Electronics  Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  James  H.  Smith.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.),  Pormer  Commander.  Naval  Air  Inte- 
grated Logistic  Support  Center. 

Vice  Admiral  Levering  Smith.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Director  Strategic  Systems  Projects 
Office. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  S.  Smith.  USN 
(Ret.).  Pormer  Commander.  Cruiser- De- 
stroyer Group  One. 

Rear  Admiral  Nathan  Sonenshein.  USN 
(Ret.),  Pormer  Commander,  Naval  Ship  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Vice  Admiral  William  R.  St.  George,  USN 
(Ret.),  Pormer  Commander,  Naval  Surface 
Porces,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Rear  Admiral  James  J.  Stilwell,  USN 
(Ret.),  Pormer  Deputy  Chief  BuShips  for 
Field  Activities. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  P.  Storrs,  USN  (Ret.). 
Pormer  Commander.  Carrier  Division  Five. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  E.  Sweeney.  USN  (Ret.). 
Pormer  Navy  Deputy.  P-111  Systems 
Project  Director. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  J.  Trum.  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Commander.  Fleet  Air  Whidbey. 

Rear  Admiral  David  M.  Tyree.  USN  (Ret.). 
Pormer  Commander.  Naval  Support  Force. 
Antartica. 

Vice  Admiral  Prank  Vannoy.  USN  (Ret.), 
Pormer  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Plans  &  Policies). 

Rear  Admiral  M.  D.  Van  Orden,  USN. 
(Ret.).  Pormer  Chief  of  Naval  Research. 

Rear  Admiral  Frank  Virden.  USN  (Ret), 
Pormer  Director  of  Naval  Communications. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  N.  Wallin.  (CEO. 
USN  (Ret.).  Pormer  Commander.  Atlantic 
Division,  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand. 

Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Walsh,  USN  (Ret.). 
Former  Chief  of  Staff.  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  W.  Walton.  Jr..  (CEO. 
USN  (Ret).  Pormer  Commander.  Atlantic 
Division.  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand. 

Admiral  Maurice  F.  Weisner,  USN  (Ret.), 
Pormer  Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific. 

Vice  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn.  Jr..  USN 
(Ret.).  Former  Commander.  U.S.  Second 
Fleet  Si  NATO  Strike  Fleet.  Atlantic. 

Vice  Admiral  T.  R.  Weschler.  USN,  (Ret.). 
Pormer  Director  Logistics.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Vice  Admiral  Richard  F.  Whitehead.  USN 
(Ret.),  Former  Chief.  U.S.  Naval  Mission  to 
Brazil. 

Rear  Admiral  Kenneth  E.  Wilson.  Jr., 
USN  (Ret.).  Former  Vice  Commander.  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Raymond  N.  Winkel.  USN 
(Ret.).  Pormer  Program  Manager.  Light  Air- 
borne Multipurpose  System  Mark  III. 

Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Wissler.  USN 
(Ret.).  Pormer  Commander.  Naval  Air  Test 
Center.  Patuxent  River. 

Rear  Admiral  N.  O.  Wittmann.  USN. 
(Ret.).  Former  Vice  Commander.  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  J.  C.  Wylie.  USN  (Ret.). 
Pormer  Commandant.  First  Naval  District.* 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
ANTITRUST  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  state  my  support  for  S.  1578,  the 
Local  Government  Antitrust  Act  of 
1983.  Two  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions  have  effectively   stripped   local 


governments  of  any  protection  from 
this  country's  antitrust  laws.  Before 
these  rulings  were  handed  down,  local 
governments  were  assumed  by  the 
Court  to  have  the  same  immunity 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Act  that  State  governments  have. 

A  clear  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  necessary  if  local  govern- 
ments are  to  effectively  administer 
zoning  laws,  regulate  taxicab  and 
other  services,  and  take  other  actions 
to  protect  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  their  citizens. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Thurmond 
for  introducing  S.  1578  to  clarify  the 
application  of  Federal  antitrust  laws 
to  local  governments,  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
him  in  this  effort. 

This  legislation  does  not  automati- 
cally extend  protection  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  local  governments.  Pro- 
tection from  the  antitrust  laws  is  given 
only  to  the  extent  that  State  govern- 
ments are  protected  for  the  same  ac- 
tivity. Actions  by  a  local  government 
to  sell  goods  or  services  in  competition 
with  private  entities  would  not  be 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  City 
of  Lafayette.  La.  v.  Loisiana  Power  & 
Light  Co.  (435  U  389  (1978)  and  Com- 
munity Communications  Co.,  Inc.  v. 
City  of  Boulder.  Colo.  (455  U.S.  40 
(1982)  make  it  harder  for  States  to  del- 
egate their  immunity  from  antitrust 
laws  to  local  governments  under  their 
jurisdiction.  The  Court  has  ruled  that 
merely  authorizing  home  rule  does  not 
transfer  this  immunity. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  courts 
would  accept  broad  immunizing  legis- 
lation from  the  State  governments  to 
protect  the  locals  from  antitrust  suits. 
State  legislation  would  have  to  be  very 
specific  for  the  exemption  to  apply. 
Further,  there  might  have  to  be  active 
State  supervision  of  local  jurisdictions 
granted  antitrust  exemptions. 

To  allow  this  kind  of  specificity  and 
supervision.  l(x;al  governments  might 
have  to  relinquish  hard-won  rule  pro- 
visions in  their  State  constitutions. 

The  very  structure  of  legal  relations 
between  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  would  be  shaken  if  this 
approach  to  resolving  the  antitrust  im- 
munity question  is  taken. 

Local  governments  need  the  protec- 
tion that  S.  1578  can  give  them  so  that 
they  can  go  about  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  government  without  the  fear 
of  antitrust  lawsuits  based  on  their  ac- 
tions. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary to  begin  hearings  on  this  measure 
just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  my  hope 
that  S.  1578  can  move  quickly  toward 
passage  by  the  Senate.* 
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•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  night  the  Senate  approved 
the  reauthorization  of  the  general  rev- 
enue-sharing program  for  3  years  at 
current  funding  levels  of  $4.6  billion 
annually.  In  so  doing,  we  also  took  a 
major  step  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  federalism  reforms.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  my  amendment  to 
have  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  undertake  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
American  intergovernmental  system 
with  the  intended  purpose  of  making 
recommendations  for  reforms. 

This  amendment  was  not  drafted  in 
haste  or  by  me  alone.  During  the  6 
weeks  prior  to  its  adoption  last  night,  I 
consulted  with  many  other  Senators, 
various  Federal  agencies  and  State  and 
local  interest  groups.  The  result  was 
language  that  is  balanced  and  fair  to 
all  of  the  interests  involved.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  with  biparti- 
san support  and  support  from  all  re- 
gions of  the  Nation. 

While  voting  for  the  study  amend- 
ment, a  few  Senators  expressed  reser- 
vations regarding  its  long  run  implica- 
tions for  certain  States.  Representa- 
tive of  these  concerns  was  the  Senator 
from  Montana's  (Mr.  Baucus)  belief 
that  lurking  beneath  this  was  a  desire 
by  myself  and  other  Senators  to  redis- 
tribute Federal  funds  among  regions 
of  the  Nation.  In  speaking  on  the 
study.  Senator  Baucus  said.  "This  is 
the  opening  shot  in  a  battle  which  will 
rage  royally  in  this  Congress  and  in 
the  future." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  good  Senator  from 
Montana  in  particular,  that  my  inten- 
tion is  not  to  declare  war  on  the 
energy-rich  States  of  this  Nation.  This 
perception  is  one  that  constantly 
recurs  whenever  I  talk  about  reform- 
ing American  federalism  and  the  vast 
network  of  intergovernmental  grants 
which  defines  modem  day  "coopera- 
tive Federalism." 

I  understand  why  this  might  be  the 
perception.  When  people  like  myself 
and  Gov.  Richard  Snelling  of  Vermont 
talk  about  the  future  of  American  fed- 
eralism, a  major  point  we  stress  is  that 
fiscal  disparities  is  a  fundamental 
problem  that  must  be  addressed.  This, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  become  a  red 
flag  to  many.  And,  once  that  red  flag 
is  raised,  all  communication  seems  to 
break  down.  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause if  we  could  continue  to  discuss 
federalism,  it  would  become  clear  that 
the  second  assumption  I  hold  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing  too 
much  in  too  many  areas:  and  not  only 
too  much,  but  doing  most  of  it  very  in- 
efficiently. 


When  these  two  assumptions  are 
combined,  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
new  federalism  is  possible  without 
doing  harm  to  any  one  State  or 
region— a  federalism  in  which  all 
States,  regardless  of  their  capacity, 
can  be  assured  that  if  they  tax  them- 
selves at  reasonable  levels,  they  will  be 
guaranteed  resources  to  provide  their 
citizens  an  adequate  level  of  those 
public  goods  and  services  appropriate- 
ly provided  by  States  and  their  subdi- 
visions. At  the  same  time,  by  giving 
more  precise  definition  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  Federal  purpose,  such  a  feder- 
alism can  alleviate  much  of  the  feder- 
ally imposed  burden  and  fiscal  drain 
on  States  and  their  local  goverrmients. 
In  fact,  the  great  inefficiency  with 
which  we  spend  money  through  the 
intergovernmental  system  offers  us  a 
golden  opportunity.  For  no  more  Fed- 
eral spending,  it  should  be  possible  to 
mitigate  the  worst  fiscal  disparities, 
accomplish  our  national  objectives,  at 
the  same  time  we  leave  more  resources 
for  State  and  local  government  to 
raise  and  spend  as  they  see  fit. 

I  know  when  I  talk  with  Western 
Governors  they  find  themselves  in  a 
dilemma.  Most  would  prefer  a  reduced 
Federal  role  in  exchange  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  leaving  more  of  the 
States'  capacity  at  home.  At  the  same 
time,  they  find  themselves  in  a  vicious 
competition  with  other  States  over  an 
alluring  $90  billion  pot  of  Federal  as- 
sistance dollars.  In  the  past,  they  have 
not  had  much  hope  that  significant 
portions  of  the  $90  billion  would 
simply  be  left  within  their  State  to  be 
raised  and  spent  as  they  saw  fit.  So. 
they  have  had  no  alternative  but  to 
resist  any  and  all  efforts  which  they 
perceived  might  redistribute  those 
prize  dollars  away  from  their  State 
and  region. 

The  fallacy  in  the  belief  that  a  war 
among  regions  is  imminent  results 
from  this  fundamental  misperception 
of  what  the  future  Federal  system  will 
be.  To  date,  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  many  to  move  beyond  the  view 
that  new  federalism  will  be  simply  a 
redistribution  of  Federal  grant  dollars. 
Of  course,  if  that  were  the  proposal, 
there  necessarily  would  be  losers;  and 
if  such  a  redistribution  were  to  occur 
with  an  eye  toward  benefiting  the 
lowest  capacity  States,  the  higher  ca- 
pacity States  would  have  cause  for 
concern.  But  that  is  not  what  I  have  in 
mind,  nor  do  I  believe  this  is  what 
Governor  Snelling  wants. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  following  premise.  The  fundamen- 
tal obstacle  to  a  genuine  reinvigora- 
tion  of  the  States  is  the  possibility 
that  some  States  will  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  level  of  service  at 
reasonable  levels  of  taxation  under  a 
simple  "dump  and  run  "  approach  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Once  this  re- 
ality is  accepted,  the  self-interest  of 
the  higher  capacity  States  dictates  a 


commitment  to  a  reduction  in  fiscal 
disparities.  The  only  way  to  help  all  of 
the  States  by  achieving  a  better  feder- 
al system  is  to  provide  some  fiscal  as- 
surances to  the  poorest  among  them. 

If  we  could  just  come  to  this  basic 
agreement,  it  would  be  possible  to 
move  forward  to  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  what  constitutes  national 
purposes  and  how  the  remaining  re- 
sponsibilities can  best  be  returned  to 
the  States;  and.  equally  important, 
how  much  of  the  present  tax  capacity 
of  all  States  that  is  recirculated 
through  Washington  can  be  left  intact 
in  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  speech  to 
the  Western  Governors'  Policy  Office. 
Governor  Snelling  had  some  very  en- 
lightening things  to  say  on  these  very 
issues.  For  example,  he  laid  to  rest  the 
misperception  that  alleviating  the 
most  glaring  fiscal  disparities  requires 
or  presupposes  a  desire  to  reward  high 
State  spending.  He  talks  at  some 
length  about  the  distinction  among, 
need,  capacity  and  effort,  a  point  I 
have  been  stressing  for  several  years 
as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Gover- 
nor Snelling's  remarks  with  care. 

The  studies  that  would  be  undertak- 
en in  the  Senate  bill  could  be  the  be- 
ginning of  meaningful  discussion  on 
federalism  after  the  false  start  of  a 
year  ago  in  the  President's  new  feder- 
alism initiative.  As  a  conferee.  I  will 
work  diligently  to  see  that  the  Senate 
study  language  prevails. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  re- 
marks of  Governor  Snelling  before  the 
Western  Governors'  Policy  Office  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  remarks  follow: 
The  One  and  the  Many— Serving  National 
Purposes  Through  Fifty  Diverse  States 
(Remarks  of  Richard  A.  Snelling.  Governor 
of  Vermont) 
As  governors  of  lay  citizens,   almost  all 
Americans  have  experienced  severe  frustra- 
tions with  this  country's  federal  system.  At 
the  same  time  we  place  ultimate  faith  in 
this  system  and  rely  on  it  for  most  govern- 
mental processes.  These  two  outlooks,  frus- 
tration and  faith,  reflect  great  issues  very 
much  needing  discussion. 

The  greatest  federalism  challenge  of  all  is 
to  get  governmental  budgets  under  control 
and  at  the  same  time  support  essential 
public  ser\'ices  at  nationally  expected  levels 
with  equitable  distribution  of  cost  among  all 
states  and  citizens.  The  nation  cannot 
afford  fiscally  to  continue  to  run  $200  bil- 
lion annual  deficits,  economically  to  burden 
the  people  of  some  states  with  gross  over- 
taxation, or  humanely  to  balance  budgets 
through  drastic  cutbacks  in  welfare,  envi- 
ronmental, developmental,  and  other  do- 
mestic services. 

Through  managed  restraint  in  fiscal  poli- 
cies, fairer  allocation  of  the  burden  of  taxes 
among  the  states,  and  more  extensive  decen- 
tralization of  the  delivery  of  public  services, 
not  only  to  the  states  but  through  them  to 
counties  and  local  governments.  America 
must  both  get  its  finances  in  order  and  pro- 
mote a  satisfying  life  for  all  Americans. 
Within  this  framework,  such  fundamental 


goals  as  these  should  be  addressed:  Local 
discretion  to  deal  with  local  problems;  certi- 
tude that  state-administered  national  pro- 
grams are  equitably  conducted;  state-level 
capacity  to  integrate  multitudinous  Mtivi- 
ties  into  comprehensive  programs;  fair  inci- 
dence of  the  cost  of  national  services  on  the 
residents  and  resources  of  all  states. 

Concerns  like  these  are  central  themes  of 
the  American  experience,  hard  nuts  which 
we  as  a  unified  yet  diverse  people  have  had 
to  crack  and  recrack.  in  almost  every  gen- 
eration. We  are  now  approaching,  indeed 
may  already  have  entered,  another  period  in 
which  these  great  issues  must  be  openly 
faced  and  reasonably  re-resolved. 

America  is  poised  to  move  either  toward 
renewed  centralization  of  domestic  power  in 
the  federal  government  or  toward  expanded 
reliance  on  the  states  and  their  subdivisions. 
The  states,  particularly  their  governors, 
should  be  at  the  heart  of  decision-making  in 
this  transition,  ready  to  grapple  with  what- 
ever need  be  faced,  no  matter  how  threaten- 
ing or  controversial. 

If  the  states  fail  to  position  themselves  in 
this  way,  the  decisions  will  be  made  by 
others,  most  likely  to  state-level  detriment. 
Most  important,  the  states  should  be  willing 
as  states  to  adjust  the  domestic  cost  burden 
among  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
either  massively  enlarged  direct  federal  pro- 
vision of  domestic  services,  the  starvation  of 
those  services  through  underfinancing,  or 
greatly  aggravated  maldistribution  of  the 
state-local  tax  burden. 

The  issues  are  already  on  the  table,  placed 
there  by  dissatisfaction  with  governmental 
cumbersomeness  and  overkill,  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  New  Federalism  proposals  (no 
matter  whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the 
specifics),  by  the  Congress  in  its  consider- 
ation of  federalism  matters  in  the  debate  on 
renewing  Revenue  Sharing.  Governors 
should  grab  these  issues,  nettles  and  all.  dis- 
cuss them  and  research  them,  fight  over 
them  if  need  be,  establish  common  posi- 
tions, and  then  go  out  to  do  battle  together 
for  them.  As  a  first  step,  now,  it  will  be 
useful  to  review  the  following:  the  federal- 
ism fundamentals  about  which  Americans 
agree;  the  present-day  realities  of  the  feder- 
al system;  the  problems  this  system  poses 
vis  a  vis  the  fundamentals;  and  the  lines 
along  which  these  problems  might  eventual- 
ly be  solved. 

As  preliminary  to  this  review,  a  word 
about  "sorting  out"  is  in  order.  This  ap- 
proach to  federalism  reform,  proposed  by 
the  President  in  1982  and  diligently  pursued 
by  the  governors,  failed.  Why?  Because,  as 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  suggests, 
sorting-out  was  fatally  flawed  in  its  preoccu- 
pation with  "no  winners,  no  losers".  The 
only  way  that  functions  and  taxes  could  be 
realigned  consistent  with  that  preoccupa- 
tion was  through  holding  all  states  harm- 
less. This  required,  not  more  equitable  bur- 
dens on  wealthier  states,  but  larger  federal 
assistance  to  states  disadvantaged  by  the 
swap  as  to  their  capacities  or  new  responsi- 
bilities—a roadway  toward  larger  budgets, 
not  toward  restrained  spending  with  fairer 
financing. 

Since  its  beginnings.  America  has  been  a 
federated  land,  even  before  it  was  so  recog- 
nized, with  separate  colonies  sharing 
common  roots,  with  thirteen  and  then  even- 
tually fifty  states  grouped  under  a  common 
constitution,  with  great  diversity  of  peoples 
and  geography  held  together  by  superior 
common  interests.  Thus  it  is  today,  a  tradi- 
tion of  separateness  combined  with  nation- 
hood reflected  in  an  overarching  consensus 
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among  state  leaders  about  governance  in 
the  United  SUtes.  These  "shared  views"  are 
key  elements  of  that  consensus: 

(1)  Nationwide  Americans  have  an  accept- 
ed set  of  goals  and  standards,  hard  to  articu- 
late but  nontheless  real,  about  floors  of  de- 
cency for  everyday  living;  about  environ- 
mental amenities  as  to  land  and  air  and 
water;  about  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
nation  in  roads,  water  systems,  airports,  and 
the  like;  about  the  education  of  our  children 
and  the  health  of  our  citizens;  indeed  about 
most  aspects  of  the  basic  framework  of 
American  life. 

(2)  Governments— federal,  state,  county, 
local— are  appropriate  instruments,  along 
with  private  enterprise  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, for  advancing  these  goals  and  en- 
forcing appropriate  standards.  The  federal 
goverrunent  provides  a  proper  forum  for  the 
national  articulation  of  goals  and  standards. 

(3)  Agreed  purposes  and  service  expecta- 
tions should  be  broadly  drawn  so  they  can 
be  implemented  in  different  ways  in  differ- 
ent places,  both  recognizing  and  encourag- 
ing diversity  rather  than  standardization  in 
American  ways  of  life. 

(4)  For  most  public  services,  as  varied  as 
housing,  clean  water,  child  nutrition,  and 
law  enforcement,  the  states  and  their  local 
and  regional  subdivisions,  close  to  end-of- 
the-ltne  needs,  are  preferable  over  direct 
federal  services  as  the  instruments  by  which 
national  goals  are  served. 

(5)  The  financing  of  nationwide  public 
services,  even  with  these  services  being  state 
and  locally  performed,  should  be  suljstan- 
tially  federal,  drawing  properly  on  the  na- 
tional economy  to  help  meet  national  objec- 
tives. 

(6)  The  needs  and  capacities  of  the  states 
relative  to  financing  their  share  of  the  costs 
are  diverse,  calling  for  some  equalization  of 
burden  on  in-state  resources  through  differ- 
ential allocations  of  federal  grants. 

(7)  The  overall  cost  of  domestic  public 
services  for  national  as  well  as  strictly  state 
or  local  purposes  must  be  realistically,  and 
preferably  rationally,  related  to  what  na- 
tional and  subnational  economies  will  bear, 
requiring  in  short  that  the  suit  of  services 
be  cut  to  the  cloth  of  resources,  not  just  to 
needs. 

This  list,  though  perhaps  not  all  encom- 
passing or  all  accepted,  embraces  the  basic 
national  and  subnational  components  of  co- 
operative federalism.  They  make  up  what 
most  Americans  envision  about  how  our  fed- 
eral-state-local system  should  Ideally  func- 
tion. 

How  does  real-life  federalism.  1983.  stack 
up  against  that  vision?  Not  very  well,  many 
would  agree.  National  goals,  while  internal- 
ized and  expressed  in  programs,  are  not 
clearly  or  comprehensively  articulated.  Nor 
is  there  a  clear,  consistent,  logic-based  divi- 
sion of  roles  among  governmental  levels  for 
the  financing  or  performance  of  various 
services. 

In  short.  American  federalism,  objectively 
not  vislonarily  viewed,  is  today  a  hodge- 
podge of  accommodations,  imperfections, 
anachronisms,  inefficiencies,  inequities,  and 
Inconsistencies.  Yet  somehow,  a  tribute  to 
the  ultimate  righlness  of  the  federal  design, 
the  system  does  deliver  great  varieties  and 
quantities  of  public  service  throughout  our 
supra-continental  nation.  The  tragedy,  the 
challenge  if  you  will,  is  that  we  could  do  so 
very  much  better— and  it  is  this,  the  sense 
of  falling  short,  that  drives,  or  will  drive, 
this  time  of  transition  in  American  govern- 
ance. 

Instead  of  a  few  broadly  stated  purposes, 
with  simple  standards,  financed  with  sensi- 


bly homogeneous  block  grants,  there  are  441 
distinct  federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, even  after  the  elimination  and  pull- 
ing together  of  some  100  separate  grants  In 
the  last  couple  of  years.  Again,  despite 
recent  progress,  there  is  still  much  detailed 
regulation  from  federal  administrators  on 
how  programs  are  conducted,  not  just  broad 
supervision  toward  the  achievement  of  ends. 
Yes,  there  is  major  federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  many  domestic  programs,  some 
$93  billion  worth  in  fiscal  1983.  but  it  is 
almost  infinitely  divided  among  programs, 
not  substantially  consolidated  into  blocks  or 
into  General  Revenue  Sharing. 

Unfortunately,  federal  assistance  does  not 
in  a  consistent  or  comprehensive  fashion 
take  into  account  the  differential  needs  or 
capacities  of  the  states  as  to  state-conducted 
national  services.  A  variety  of  need  indica- 
tors are  used,  often  including  population  as 
a  basic  measure,  but  usually  not  finely 
tuned  to  the  problems  addressed.  And,  as  to 
capacity,  only  29  of  the  441  federal  grants, 
about  a  third  of  the  grants  as  to  total  dol- 
lars, include  an  indicator,  in  every  case  per 
capita  income,  a  simplistic  and  incomplete 
guide  to  capacity. 

The  gross  inadequacy  lies  in  the  maldistri- 
bution of  the  state-local  fiscal  burden  in  re- 
lation to  capacity.  As  an  analogy,  we  have 
come  within  the  individual  states  to  accept 
that  all  citizens  must  have  a  basic  educa- 
tional minimum,  locally  provided,  regardless 
of  the  fiscal  resources  of  particular  commu- 
nities. Through  various  equalization  ar- 
rangements, the  states  have  pursued  this 
principle.  Also,  with  equalization,  they  have 
served  another  principle,  namely  that  the 
cost  burden  must  not  be  allocated  in  gross 
unevenness.  Communities  are  free  with 
their  own  resources  go  beyond  the  mini- 
mum, but  no  community  is  to  be  pauperized 
by  It. 

Similar  principles  might  well  be  applied  to 
the  battery  of  domestic  services  which  con- 
stitute a  minimum  national  standard  of  de- 
cency. To  support  this  minimum,  no  citizens 
in  any  particular  state  should  have  to  pay 
grossly  more  in  relation  to  their  capacity 
than  citizens  of  other  states.  This  is  not  to 
argue  now  for  the  Representative  Tax 
System  (RTS)  developed  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions (ACtR)  or  for  any  other  particular 
way  in  which  these  principles  should  be  ob- 
served. But.  as  public  finances  grow  tighter 
and  tighter,  equalization  of  some  sort  be- 
comes necessary  both  for  financing  and  for 
fairness.  As  citizens  of  a  single  great  com- 
monwealth, the  United  States,  can  we  in- 
definitely accept  in  good  conscience  an 
uneven  distribution  of  the  burden  for  per- 
forming national  ser\'ices? 

The  question  can  be  even  more  broadly 
stated:  Ought  we  remain  content  with  a 
system  so  far  at  variance  from  our  ideal? 
One  approach  to  that  question  is  to  consider 
more  specifically  some  of  the  particular 
problems  of  the  system  and  the  possibilities 
of  doing  something  constructive  about 
them.  The  problems  are  surely  not  in  any 
respect  simple,  quite  the  contrary.  But  on 
matters  of  such  moment,  those  listed  below, 
that  ought  not  deter  us. 

( 1 )  The  Inadequate,  uneven  articulation  of 
national  goals.  Many  individual  programs 
are  authorized  with  limited  statements  of 
purpose.  Broader  goals  are  implied,  too.  for 
congeries  of  programs  in  such  areas  as  wel- 
fare, envirorunent,  transportation,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  But  can  we.  and  if  we 
can,  ought  we  not,  by  national  action  get 
clearly  before  us  what  we  as  a  nation  seek  in 


each  great  area  of  this  sort?  Such  articula- 
tion is  a  pre-requislte  for  comprehensive 
block  grants  for  each  such  area. 

(2)  The  need  for  performance  standards, 
objective  yet  broad,  preferably  as  to  end  re- 
sults, not  simply  as  to  program  activities.  If 
states  are  really  to  have  wide  discretion  in 
operations  toward  objectives,  the  objectives 
must  be  clearly,  even  if  possible  quantifi- 
ably.  stated.  Then,  federal  program  audits 
can  focus  on  what  has  been  accomplished, 
not  on  how.  But  can  such  standards  really 
be  drawn  in  any  fields?  In  more  physical 
fields,  miles  of  roads  maintained,  for  exam- 
ple, probably  yes.  But  in  personal  welfare 
areas,  child  nutrition,  for  example,  is  it 
being,  can  it  be.  done?  Such  a  task,  the  ar- 
ticulation of  standards,  is  certainly  worth 
much  more  trying  than  It  so  far  has  been 
given. 

(3)  Confusion,  inequity,  and  inadequate 
measures  as  to  service  needs.  Misunder- 
standings abound  in  this  regard,  for  exam- 
ple, as  between  need  and  capacity,  need  and 
effort,  need  and  activity.  Need  is  differenti- 
ated from  these  other  concerns  in  having  to 
do  with  the  direct-life  circumstances  which 
call  for  public  action,  e.g.  with  extent  of  il- 
literacy, numbers  of  malnourished  children, 
units  of  substandard  housing,  population 
pressure  on  recreational  space,  volume  and 
composition  of  solid  waste,  rates  of  various 
kinds  of  crime,  and  miles  of  potholed  roads. 
Need  is  an  end  to  be  met.  not  the  cost, 
methods,  or  activity  to  meet  it. 

All  the  federal  grant  formulas,  including 
that  for  General  R^'venue  Sharing,  consider 
need  in  some  degree,  often  as  elementally  as 
just  gross  population  differentials.  However, 
the  relevance,  sophistication,  and  fairness  of 
indicators  varies  greatly  from  program  to 
program,  quite  understandably  in  a  nation 
so  large  and  diverse  as  ours— partly  urban, 
partly  rural,  partly  Industrial,  partly  agrari- 
an. And  the  larger  questions,  relating  need 
in  gross  measures  to  block  grants,  have 
scarcely  been  addressed. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  needs-oriented 
grant-in-aid  system,  one  in  which  there  is 
large  discretion  in  the  way  needs  are  met, 
this  area  requires  much  work.  To  some 
extent,  indicators  of  low  capacity,  notably 
per  capita  income,  may  run  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  indicators  of  need,  but  they  are 
not  satisfactorily  congruent. 

(4)  Unsatisfactory  recognition,  even  non- 
recognition,  of  capacity-to-pay  differences 
among  the  states.  Resident  per  capita 
income,  unrefined  and  unmodified,  is  flawed 
as  a  capacity  indicator  since  it  does  not  take 
into  account  non-resident,  non-income  re- 
sources which  some  states  have  in  sutistan- 
tial  measure  while  others  have  scarcely 
none.  Thus,  for  example,  recreational 
magnet  states  like  Nevada  or  Vermont  are 
able  to  tax  non-residential  resources  more 
lucratively  than  are  low-tourism  states. 
Similarly,  energy-rich  states  like  Oklahoma 
have  stronger  non-Income  resources  than  do 
energy-poor  states  like  Mississippi. 

When  comparative  state-by-state  capac- 
ities are  measured  with  these  non-resident, 
non-income  considerations  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  relative  positions  of  the  states 
vis-a-vis  a  national  norm  for  the  states  are 
considerably  different  than  from  a  similar 
calculation  considering  only  per  capita 
income.  The  capacity  measure  developed  by 
ACIR  as  part  of  the  Representative  Tax 
System  gets  at  the  overall  capacities  of  the 
states  by  calculating  the  revenues  that  each 
state  would  raise  if  each  used,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  taxes  at  average  national 
rates  that  any  state  uses. 
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There  are  imperfections  in  the  RTS  meas- 
ure, of  course,  e.g.  differential  impacts  of 
different  taxes  on  future  tax  base,  but  it 
does  appear  to  be  the  best  presently  avail- 
able comprehensive  state-by-state  revenue 
capacity  measure.  Comparing  ACIR  rank- 
ings with  per  capita  income  rankings,  differ- 
ences do  stand  out,  for  example,  as  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  ranks  among 
the  nation's  top  ten  states  in  per  capita 
Income  but  comes  in  near  the  mid-point, 
24th,  with  the  ACIR  measure. 

All  this  is  not  to  argue  for  the  substitu- 
tion, today,  of  the  ACIR  measure  for  per 
capita  income,  nor  to  suggest  some  other 
measure  which  might  be  better  than  either. 
Rather,  we  should  note  that  there  are  real 
differences  among  the  states  in  the  re- 
sources, in  relation  to  population,  on  which 
each  can  draw  to  meet  the  state-and-local 
costs  of  carrying  out  national  programs. 
Whether  measured  by  income-only  or  com- 
prehensively. Tennessee  and  Vermont,  for 
example,  show  up  as  low  capacity  states 
while  California  and  Connecticut  on  both 
measures  stand  out  as  high  capacity.  It 
seems  both  unjust  and  Ineffective  to  lay 
substantially  heavier  burdens  on  the  resi- 
dents of  some  states  than  on  those  of  others 
to  finance  the  state-local  role  in  delivering 
national  services. 

Even  though  present  grants-in-aid  tend 
toward  equalization  in  some  states,  we  have 
a  very  long  way  to  go  for  bearable  equity. 
And,  as  government  budgets  across  the 
board  are  increasingly  squeezed,  witness  the 
huge  federal  deficit  and  the  shortfalls  this 
year  in  almost  all  states,  the  pressure  for 
fairly  distributing  state-and-local  burdens 
and  for  raising  what  must  be  raised  wherev- 
er it  can  best  be  raised  will  surely  increase. 
These  are  undeniable  reasons  why  capacity 
considerations  in  grant  formulas  constitute 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  federalism. 

(5)  Poor  understanding,  perhaps  over- 
stress,  on  fiscal  effort  in  relation  to  state 
fiscal  positions.  To  begin,  effort  and  capac- 
ity are  quite  separate  though  related  mat- 
ters. Effort  has  to  do  with  how  strongly  a 
government  is  drawing  on  its  tax  base,  not 
with  the  size  (capacity)  of  the  base  per  se. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  rewards  high 
effort  in  the  above  sense  as  one  of  the  com- 
ponents in  its  allocation  formulas.  Most  cat- 
egorical and  block  grants  require  match- 
ing—some unit  of  state-or-local  outlay  for 
specified  counterpart  amounts  of  federal 
participation— and  in  this  way  states  that 
put  up  more  money  for  particular  programs, 
i.e.  "make  a  greater  effort",  are  also  reward- 
ed. Effort,  in  the  pure  sense  of  collections 
related  to  capacity,  is  taken  into  account  in 
ACIR's  work  on  its  Representative  Tax 
System  but  (and  this  is  important)  effort  is 
not  part  of  the  capacity  measurements  and 
need  not  be  part  of  any  introduction  of  RTS 
into  federal  grant  formulas. 

Conceptually,  the  core  question  about 
effort  in  relation  to  a  model  intergovern- 
mental system  is  whether  it  should  be  a  de- 
terminant at  all  of  the  amount  of  federal 
monies  going  to  different  states.  Spending 
more  on  particular  programs  in  order  to 
bring  more  federal  dollars  into  a  state  is  not 
in  itself  a  direct  indicator  that  a  state  is  nec- 
essarily doing  more  about  a  particular  prob- 
lem, certainly  not  that  it  is  necessarily  being 
more  effective  in  dealing  with  a  problem.  In 
some  states,  heavy  matching  may  indicate 
ample  resources,  in  others  real  sacrifice  to 
attack  real  problems,  while  low  matching 
(even  low  tax-to-capaclty  effort)  may  reflect 
effective  administration,  or  simply  capacity 
so  low  that  normal  leeway  for  effort  is  not 
available. 


The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  extent  to 
which  and  the  way  in  which  effort,  more  re- 
alistically "matching,"  should  be  a  compo- 
nent in  grant  formulas  deserves  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Another  concept  would  be  that  each 
state  for  each  major  functional  area,  per- 
haps for  its  services  across-the-board,  has  a 
responsibility.  not  a  carrot-induced 
"Choice."  to  do  what  must  be  done  at  what- 
ever cost  and  in  whatever  ways  best  suit  its 
circumstances  to  carry  out  its  part  in  exe- 
cuting national-goal  programs  within  its 
boundaries.  The  amount  it  would  get  in  fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  determined  by  need 
and  capacity,  and  it  would  be  free  on  its  own 
with  its  own  resources,  unmatched,  to  go 
beyond  its  standard  responsibility  as  part  of 
the  Union,  offering  such  additional  or  more 
intensive  services  as  it  wished.  A  heroic  idea, 
perhaps,  but  one  that  would  lead  to  greater 
decentralization  and  fruitful  diversity,  with 
national  programs  still  carried  out  through 
the  states,  than  most  of  us  could  scarely 
now  conceive  to  be  possible. 

(6)  An  overburden  of  detail,  multiplicity, 
and  inappropriateness  in  federal  grant  ad- 
ministration. This  is  an  old  story,  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  and  one  in  which  the  story  is 
not  quite  as  sad  as  a  few  years  ago.  With  the 
1981  block  grants  and  the  anti-regulatory 
efforts  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  the 
pendulum  swing  toward  tighter  and  tighter 
supervision  of  more  and  more  separate 
grants  programs  has  at  last  been  checked, 
acutally  reversed.  But,  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  still  largely  categorical  system, 
much  headway  remains  to  be  made.  As 
noted  at  recent  NGA  meetings,  state  govern- 
ment, no  longer  the  last  refuge  of  "good- 
time  Charlies."  is  today  professionally  com- 
petent to  handle  whatever  comes  our  way. 

What  can  governors  do  about  these  prob- 
lems? As  regards  some  elements  of  the 
puzzle,  particularly  the  matter  of  federal 
overcontrol.  governors  are  already  doing 
considerable  through  their  national  and  re- 
gional organizations.  But  what  about  the 
more  fundamental  problems— things  like 
standards,  capacity,  effort?  Here  are  a  few 
ideas  on  this,  all  geared  basically  not  to 
making  landmark  changes  now  but  to  going 
down  the  road  of  commitment,  discussion, 
negotiation  toward  such  changes. 

To  begin,  the  general  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems and  of  the  solutions  already  seems  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  understood  to  enable  gov- 
ernors to  take  positions  of  principle  on 
them  now.  It  was  for  that  reason,  not  to 


Congressional  horizon— the  possibility  that 
Congress  this  fall  in  dealing  with  Revenue 
Sharing  will  adopt  an  amendment  calling 
for  a  major  federal  study  of  federalism 
issues,  jointly  by  Treasury.  Commerce. 
GAO.  and  ACIR.  a  study  not  just  of  RTS 
but  of  the  whole  range  of  great  intergovern- 
mental questions.  This  is  something,  espe- 
cially if  full  state  and  local  participation  Is 
guaranteed,  which  governors  should  vigor- 
ously support. 

Finally,  a  word  about  regional  groups  like 
WESTPO,  the  Western  Governors  Confer- 
ence, the  New  EIngland  Governors  Confer- 
ence, and  others.  Groups  like  this,  bringing 
together  governors  in  the  way  this  meeting 
has.  are  crucial  vehicles  for  consideration  of 
intergovernmental  matters.  Even  more,  they 
provide  influential  forums  of  policy  setting 
and  program  coordination  intermediate  be- 
tween the  individual  states  and  the  federal 
government. 

In  essence,  the  theme  of  federalism  debate 
should  be  the  motto  on  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  SUtes— "E  Pluribus  Unum".  out 
of  the  Many.  One.  But  the  emphasis,  today, 
the  desirable  emphasis  for  federalism 
reform,  should  be  a  bit  more  on  the  Many, 
how  to  sustain  their  strength  diversely  but 
equitably,  than  on  the  One. 

This  paper  does  not  get  deeply  into  the 
fiscal  technicalities  of  federalism,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many,  but  these  must  of 
course  be  addressed  as  the  great  issues  are 
explored.  The  main  thing  now  is  for  the 
governors  to  "reason  together"  on  these 
issues,  too  long  held  back  on  the  national 
agenda.  History  is  on  the  move.  Governors 
should  be  with  it,  not  off  to  the  slde.» 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there    further    morning    business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 
If 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  majority 
leader  have  any  feeling  as  to  what 
time  we  may  be  able  to  return  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
tomorrow? 
Mr.    BAKER.    Yes.    Mr.    President, 


what  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  meant  to 
commit  NGA  to  RTS.  that  proposals  were  be  flip  but  to  be  accurate.  We  shall  go 
recently  considered  within  NGA  to  have    ^ack  to  it  as  soon  as  the  chairman  of 


governors  accept  the  desirability  of  capacity 
equalization  of  some  kind  as  part  of  NGA 
federalism  policy. 

Beyond  this,  the  national  and  regional 
staffs  of  governors  should  be  encouraged, 
indeed  directed,  to  give  major  attention  to 


the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ports that  they  are  finished  in  that 
committee  meeting. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  we  possibly  could 
finish  this  bill,  I  hope,  tomorrow.  If  we 


the  fundamentals  raised  here.  The  results     get  over  here  at  12:30,  we  could  finish 

it  within  an  hour  and  a  half.  2  o'clock 
or  1:30. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  leader  for  his  consideration. 


of  this  work  should  be  brought  to  the  dis- 
cussion tables,  and  governors  should  not  shy 
away  when  their  cherished  preconceptions 
are  challenged.  For  example,  even  the 
states'  long  fight  against  any  limitation  on 
the  federal  tax  deductibility  of  state  and 
local  taxes  might  merit  some  "give"  if  im- 
portant ground  for  the  states  could  be 
gained  thereby. 

Governors  should  be  prepared  not  only  to 
state  their  positions  but.  where  advantages 
might  be  gained,  to  work  in  a  give-and-take 
way  with  their  federal  and  local  governmen- 
tal brethren- with  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, local  governmental  groups,  federal 
progam  executives.  A  most  important  ven- 
ture of  this  sort  now  looms  sizable  on  the 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  and  that  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  take  up  now  non- 
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controversial  amendments  and  take 
them  up  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  see  any 
sponsors  of  other  amendments  on  the 
floor.  I  have  two  noncontroversial 
amendments  which  have  been  cleared. 
I  wonder  if  I  may  proceed  at  this  time, 
since  I  have  waited  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  did 
intend  to  take  up  a  number  of  others 
first,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  stay  anyway,  to 
accommodate  our  distinguished  col- 
league, we  shall  be  happy  to  take  up 
these  two  amendments  which  I  under- 
stand are  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct 
and  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  shall  make  our 
comments  very  brief  and  maybe  we 
can  put  the  comments  m  the  Record. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2304 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  actions  of  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  jam- 
ming the  broadcasts  of  Voice  of  America 
and  RFE/RL,  Incorporated) 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President, 

may  I  be  recognized?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  Mr.  President,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cierk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey  )  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2204. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amiendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  bottom  of  page  48,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

POUCY  ON  THE  JAMMING  BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
OP  BROADCASTS  OP  VOICE  OP  AMERICA  AND 
RPE/RL.  INCORPORATED 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  permanent  unrestrained  flow  of  ac- 
curate information  would  greatly  facilitate 
mutual  understanding  and  world  peace: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  at 
present  electronically  jamming  the  broad- 
casts of  Voice  of  America  and  RFE/RL.  In- 
corporated (also  known  as  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty ):  and 

(3)  electronic  jamming  of  international 
broadcasts  violates  at  least  four  internation- 
al agreements:  Article  35  ( 1 )  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union  Conven- 
tion, Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Article  19  of  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (also 
known  as  the  Helsinki  Accords). 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  urge  the  Government  of 


the  Soviet  Union  to  terminate  its  jamming 
of  the  broadcasts  of  Voice  of  America  and 
RPE/RL.  Incorporated  (also  known  as 
Radio  Pree  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty ). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
East  and  Pressler  be  listed  as  original 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  afternoon  an  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  State  authoriza- 
tion bill  stating  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  urge  the 
Soviet  Government  to  cease  its  jam- 
ming of  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Lib- 
erty, and  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 
On  May  19  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
this  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  enjoyed  the  cosponsorship 
of  10  of  my  colleagues. 

According  to  many,  the  United 
States  is  a  warmonger,  building  up  a 
vast  military  machine  to  bully  the 
Soviet  Union  and  trigger  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  Yet,  it  takes  a  distorted 
view  of  history  and  a  selective  memory 
to  justify  this  position.  The  true  state 
of  affairs  is  different  indeed  and  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Soviets  and  its 
satellites'  jamming  of  Western  broad- 
casts. This  activity  is  a  $300  million  a 
year  Soviet  industry.  In  comparison, 
the  annual  budgets  of  RFE/RL  and 
VOA  are  roughly  $90  million  and  $140 
million  respectively.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  spends  more  on  jam- 
ming then  we  spend  on  broadcasting. 

The  United  States  provides  funding 
for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty, independent  corporations  over- 
seen by  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  an  independent  Federal 
agency.  Together,  RFE  and  RL  broad- 
cast to  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Romania  in  21  of 
the  languages  native  to  these  coun- 
tries. In  the  course  of  a  tyr'cal  week, 
some  40  to  50  million  listei  to  RFE/ 
RL  broadcasts,  despite  hea\.'  Soviet- 
bloc  jamming.  RFE/RL  serve  as  an  al- 
ternative domestic  radio  service,  pro- 
viding uncensored  news  and  commen- 
tary to  people  living  in  Soviet-bloc 
countries. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  a  global 
radio  network  broadcasting  over  900 
hours  a  week  in  more  than  40  lan- 
guages with  an  estimated  weekly  audi- 
ence of  100  million  people  all  over  the 
world.  VOA  broadcasts  are  of  tremen- 
dous importance,  especially  in  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain  where 
truth  refers  primarily  to  the  title  of  a 
newspaper,  Pravda,  rather  than  its 
contents. 

The  Soviet  response  to  U.S.  interna- 
tional broadcasts  has  been  heavy  jam- 
ming designed  to  make  Western  broad- 
casts unintelligible. 

This  interference  violates  at  least 
four  international  agreements,  includ- 
ing article  19  of  the  Universal  Declara- 


tion of  Human  Rights,  which  states 
that  all  have  the  right  to  seek,  receive, 
and  impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers.  It  is  in  contravention  of  the 
International  Telecommunications 
Convention,  which  forbids  harmful  in- 
terference to  radio  services  of  commu- 
nications of  others  members. 

Jamming  is  a  human  rights  issue. 
The  control  and  obstruction  of  ideas 
and  information  is  probably  the  most 
effective  of  the  totalitarian  methods 
of  repression.  Jamming  is  also  an 
international  security  issue.  By  jam- 
ming competing  sources  of  informa- 
tion, national  leaders  facilitate  their 
ability  to  manipulate  their  citizens 
into  supporting  actions  that  they  oth- 
erwise might  not  take  if  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  truth. 

In  accordance  with  international 
law,  the  United  States  has  never 
jammed  Radio  Moscow  or  like  entities. 
However,  as  recently  as  November 
1982,  the  Soviet  bloc  attempted  to 
secure  international  approval  of  its 
jamming  activities.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  International  Tele- 
communications Union  held  in  Nair- 
obi, Czechoslovakia  asked  delegates  to 
sanction  the  electronic  jamming  of 
international  radio  broadcasts  deemed 
dangerous  to  state  security,  but  with- 
drew its  proposal  following  threats  by 
Western  nations  to  disrupt  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  ulterior  motive  behind  the  jam- 
ming is  self-evident:  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  extremely  insecure  about 
the  possible  impact  of  informed  and 
sophisticated  citizens.  Only  through 
severe  strangulation  of  news  and  infor- 
mation can  the  Soviet  Government 
exist. 

Two  recent  events  dramatically  illus- 
trate the  Soviet  bloc  citizens'  extreme 
need  for  accurate  news,  and  the  Soviet 
Government's  fear  of  that  news.  The 
first  was  the  Pope's  June  1983  visit  to 
Poland.  The  Soviet  Union  jammed 
VOA's  broadcasts  to  Poland,  which 
had  been  increased  to  give  adequate 
converage  on  the  historic  event.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  VOA  Director 
Ken  Tomlinson's  statement  and  two 
articles  about  the  Soviet's  actions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  VOA  Director  Kenneth 

TOMLINSON.  June  22.  1983 
Pope  John  Pauls  visit  to  Poland  is  an 
event  of  historic  importance  and  has  at- 
tracted worldwide  attention.  Like  virtually 
every  other  free  journalistic  organization, 
the  Voice  of  America  is  providing  thorough 
coverage  of  the  visit  to  audiences  all  over 
the  world.  We  know  that  our  large  Polish 
audience  has  been  especially  anxious  to 
have  access  to  objective,  accurate  informa- 
tion because  they  are  only  getting  heavily 
censored  news  from  the  official  and  con- 
trolled Polish  government  media.  For  that 


reason,  we  at  the  VOA  felt  a  particular  obli- 
gation to  the  Polish  people,  and  have  made 
a  special  effort  to  devote  expanded  coverage 
and  reporting  of  the  events. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  decided  that  the 
Polish  people  cannot  be  trusted  to  hear  the 
facts  about  Pope  John  Paul's  visit.  Not  only 
have  the  Soviets  continued  to  jam  our  regu- 
lar broadcasts  to  Poland,  they  are  jamming 
our  special  coverage  of  the  Pope's  visit  as 
well.  They  have  apparently  concluded  that 
it  is  in  the  Soviets'  interest  that  the  Polish 
people  shall  not  receive  the  message  the 
Pope  has  brought  to  Poland.  This  proposi- 
tion is  odious,  patronizing,  and  in  flagrant 
disregard  of  international  agreements: 
odious,  because  the  Pope  stands  for  human 
dignity,  patronizing  because  it  places  in  the 
htinds  of  a  foreign  power  what  is  rightfully 
a  decision  of  the  Polish  people,  and  in  fla- 
grant disregard  of  international  agreements 
because,  by  jamming,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
violating  the  Helsinki  Accords  which  it 
signed  in  1975.  It  also  is  a  violation  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 

We  will  continue  to  broadcast  the  news— 
and  the  truth— about  the  Pope's  visit  to 
Poland.  We  know  that  some  of  our  broad- 
casts and  the  broadcasts  of  other  Western 
stations  are  getting  through  to  listeners  in 
Poland.  Soviet  jamming  only  makes  the 
Polish  people  more  intent  on  hearing  the 
truth.  No  amount  of  jamming  can  stifle  this 
desire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  second  incident  was  the  recent 
Soviet  downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  with  269  civilians  on  board. 
The  Soviet  Government  actually  with- 
held the  news  of  this  tragedy  for  sev- 
eral days,  feeding  Soviet  citizens  only 
bits  and  pieces  about  a  flight  lost  at 
sea.  It  is  Inconceivable  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens, who  can  turn  daily  to  nimierous 
periodicals,  newspapers,  radio  and  TV 
news  reports,  to  imagine  this  restric- 
tion on  the  fundamental  right  of  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

Fortunately,  jamming  is  never  com- 
pletely effective  despite  the  intensity 
of  the  effort.  Powerful  transmitters, 
favorable  atmospheric  conditions  and 
even  the  use  of  female  broadcasters 
whose  voice  more  easily  penetrate  the 
jamming  screen  allow  Western  na- 
tions' message  of  freedom  and  hope  to 
reach  millions.  Nevertheless,  jamming 
is  a  very  significant  hindrance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
an  article  recently  published  in  the 
June  1983  issue  of  Combroad,  a  British 
broadcasting  publication,  detailing  the 
effects  of  jamming,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  June  23, 
1983] 
Soviets  Jam  VOA  on  Pope 
(By  George  Archibald) 
Soviet    jamming    of    Voice    of    America 
broadcasts  of  Pope  John  Paul  lis  visit  to 
Poland  is  "odious,  patronizing  and  in  fla- 
grant   disregard    of    international    agree- 
ments," VOA  Director  Kenneth  Tomlinson 
charged  yesterday. 

The  Soviets  have  beamed  noise  interfer- 
ence to  block  radio  reception  throughout 


Poland  of  three  hours  of  additional  dally 
VOA  coverage  of  the  pope's  appearances 
since  the  pontiff  arrived  In  his  communist- 
dominated  homeland  last  week.  Tomlinson 
reported. 

VOA  is  providing  live  coverage  of  the 
pope's  activities  in  Poland  and  rebroadcast- 
Ing  the  pontiff's  speeches,  Tomlinson  said. 

He  called  the  Soviet  action  to  prevent 
Polish  listeners  from  receiving  the  broad- 
casts "odious  because  the  pope  stands  for 
human  dignity  patronizing  because  it  places 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power  what  is 
rightfully  the  decision  of  the  Polish  people 
and  in  flagrant  disregard  of  international 
agreements  because  the  Soviet  Union  by 
jamming  is  violating  the  Helsinki  Accords 
which  it  signed  in  1975." 

Tomlinson  said  Intelligence  reports  Indi- 
cate that  the  Soviets  are  using  four  trans- 
mitters in  their  own  country  to  broadcast  a 
heavy  "buzz  saw"  noise  on  each  of  four  fre- 
quencies being  used  by  VOA  transmitters  lo- 
cated at  Woofferton.  England:  Kavala, 
Greece:  Tangier,  Morocco;  and  Miinich, 
West  Germany. 

"The  Soviets  spend  more  to  jam  VOA 
broadcasts  (Into  Poland  and  Bulgaria)  than 
the  Voice's  entire  budget  (of  $140  million), " 
Tomlinson  noted.  Heavy  jamming  of  VGA's 
seven  hours  of  regular  weekly  Polish  broad- 
casts started  with  martial  law  rule  In  Poland 
In  December  1981,  he  stated. 

Tomlinson  and  State  Department  Coun- 
selor Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  yesterday  award- 
ed a  special  commendation  to  the  19  mem- 
bers of  VOA's  Polish  Service  staff  for  their 
week-long  coverage  of  the  popes  visit.  The 
commendation  "carries  the  weight  of  a  bat- 
tlefield presidential  unit  citation. "  Tomlin- 
son told  the  staff  at  the  presentation. 

Derwlnskl,  whose  grandparents  were  from 
Poland,  said,  "This  week,  the  whole  world  is 
watching  Poland.  Its  a  pity  the  government 
there  is  doing  its  best  to  limit  access  to  the 
news." 

Tomlinson  cited  three  international  agree- 
ments that  he  maintained  were  violated  by 
the  Soviet  jamming  of  VOA  broadcasts. 

The  Hellnskl  Accords  state.  "The  partici- 
pating states  .  .  .  make  it  their  aim  to  fa- 
cilitate freer  and  wider  dissemination  of  in- 
formation of  all  kinds." 

The  1973  International  Communication 
Convention,  also  signed  by  the  Soviets, 
states,  "All  (broadcast  transmitting)  sta- 
tions, whatever  their  purpose,  must  be  es- 
tablished and  operated  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  cause  harmful  interference  to  the 
radio  services  or  communications  of  other 
members." 

The  VOA  director  also  pointed  to  the  U.N. 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which  guarantees  the  right  to  "seek,  receive 
and  Impart  Information  and  Ideas  through 
any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers. " 

(From  Combroad,  June  1983] 
New  War  of  the  Airwaves 
(By  Douglas  Muggerldge) 
SERIOUS  threat 
The  other  major  threat  to  International 
broadcasting— In     fact     the     most    serious 
threat  of  all— comes  from  what  radio  engi- 
neers   call    "harmful    Interference"— or    In 
other  words  jamming.  Since  1979,  the  Inci- 
dence of  jamming  has  increased  significant- 
ly, not  only  affecting  Europe  but  also  in  the 
Middle  East  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Now,  jamming  Is  somethl'g  which  we 
in  the  BBC  have  known  for  ma  v  v.^ars  and 
It  Is  by  no  means  successful  In  ^     jplng  our 
voice  being  heard.  The  Soviet  Unicn  began 


jamming  our  Russian-language  broadcasts 
as  long  ago  as  1949  and  it  has  continued 
ever  since  with  significant  breaks,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  engaged  in  negotiation 
with  the  West,  such  as  the  signing  of  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty  In  1963  and  the  opening  of 
the  Geneva  talks  in  1973  that  led  up  to  the 
Helsinki  Conference. 

In  the  early  days,  jamming  was  done  by 
broadcasting  a  noise  like  a  chain-saw  on  the 
same  frequencies  used  by  the  BBC  and 
other  Western  broadcasters.  This  type  of 
jamming  is  now  far  less  common  than  the 
superlmposltlon  of  a  distortion  of  a  Soviet 
domestic  radio  programme  upon  the  foreign 
broadcasts,  a  method  which  appers  to  have 
the  advantage  for  the  Russians  of  using  less 
electricity.  However,  the  Russians  are  still 
jamming  on  a  vast  scale,  with  local  jamming 
stations  apparently  in  all  Soviet  cities  with 
a  population  of  more  than  200,000  people,  as 
well  as  skywave  jamming  stations  to  cover 
rural  areas  and  the  jamming,  from  inside 
the  Soviet  borders,  of  BBC  and  other  West- 
em  broadcasts  directed  to  Poland  and  Af- 
ghanistan. Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  money  the  Soviet  Union  spends 
on  jamming  foreign  broadcasts  each  year  Is 
equivalent  to  the  entire  annual  budget  of 
the  BBC's  External  Services. 

Now,  some  people  In  the  West  and  certain- 
ly many  In  the  Third  World  may  argue  that 
the  Soviets  are  fully  ji.  'ifled  In  jamming 
Western  broadcasts  In  R-sslan,  Polish  and 
other  East  European  languages,  because 
such  broadcasts  are  a  relic  of  the  Cold  War. 
But,  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  Soviet 
broadcasts  in  English  and  other  West  Euro- 
pean languages  are  not  jammed  In  the  West, 
the  Cold  War  argument  does  not  stand  up 
even  in  Russian  terms.  The  Soviets  have 
always  made  it  clear  that  they  regard  ideo- 
logical competition,  through  media  like 
radio  broadcasts,  as  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  or 
detente.  Their  own  use  of  world  broadcasts 
has  not  in  any  way  diminished  since  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  period.  On  the  contrary, 
Soviet  broadcasts  have  gone  on  increasing  In 
the  number  of  hours  broadcast,  the  number 
of  frequencies  used  and  In  their  sophistica- 
tion. In  one  of  their  backhanded  compli- 
ments towards  the  BBC.  the  Russians  now 
call -their  English  language  broadcasts  the 
Moscow  World  Service  and  its  format  and 
style  of  presentation  follows  closely  that  of 
the  BBC's  World  Service. 

In  1981.  the  Russians  justified  the  jam- 
ming of  BBC  Polish  Service  broadcasts  by 
accusing  us  of  trying  to  destabilise  Poland 
at  the  behest  of  Western  Intelligence  agen- 
cies. Yet  only  two  years  before,  in  an  Inter- 
esting and  unique  Soviet  monograph  on  the 
history  and  methods  of  the  BBC,  we  were 
accused  of  what  was  termed  factologlcal 
propaganda  ".  This  publication  stated:  "The 
abundance  of  genuine  facts  in  BBC  broad- 
casts will  sometimes  disconcert  even  those 
who  are  aware  of  their  real  alms.  .  .  .  This 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  BBC  and  other  West- 
em  stations  which  adopt  similar  tactics  can 
be  uncovered  only  by  means  of  specialized, 
lengthy  and  painstaking  analysis."  And 
there  we  really  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
Soviet  paranoia,  which  leads  to  jamming. 
They  jam  the  BBC  In  order  to  try  to  pre- 
vent us  on  their  own  admission  from  being 
widely  heard  and  believed  in  Russia  even  by 
those  who  are  aware  of  what  the  Soviets  de- 
scril)e  as  our  real  alms.  It  Is  our  credibility 
which  is  the  ultimate  affront  to  the  men  of 
the  Kremlin. 

Now  this  may  smack  of  ideological  compe- 
tition and  of  course.  It  is.  We  in  the  BBC  de- 
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plore  jamming  partly  because  its  runs  quite 
contrary  to  our  belief  in  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  free  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas.  Indeed,  these  are  principles 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment, which  sUtes  that;  the  participating 
states  note  the  expansion  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  broadcast  by  radio,  and 
express  the  hope  for  the  continuation  of 
this  process,  so  as  to  meet  the  interests  of 
mutual  understanding  among  peoples." 
Since  signing  that  agreement,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  entered  a  large  number  of  quali- 
fications which  would  appear  to  be  designed 
to  give  some  legitimacy  to  the  practice  of 
jamming.  Where  broadcasts  do  not  positive- 
ly meet  the  interests  of  mutual  understand- 
ing. Moscow  diplomats  argue,  then  Jamming 
may  be  justified.  That  is  a  curious  but 
wholly  typical  way  of  the  Russians  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

However,  their  latest  move  in  this  direc- 
tion is  even  more  curious.  In  September  last 
year,  the  Supreme  Soviet  suddenly  ratified 
a  46-year-old  Convention  of  the  former 
League  of  Nations  ■■Concerning  the  Use  of 
Broadcasting  in  the  Cause  of  Peace".  Brit- 
ain in  fact  ratified  the  Convention  in 
August  1937.  But  why  should  the  Soviets 
have  taken  this  old  document  out  of  the  ar- 
chives to  ratify  it  in  the  Supreme  Soviet 
now?  The  answer  can  only  be  that  it  has  its 
place  in  the  propaganda  campaign  that 
Moscow  is  mounting  against  foreign  broad- 
casts, not  only  directed  towards  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  to  the  Soviet  allies  along  its 
borders  and  much  farther  afield  in  the 
Third  World.  The  aim  is  clearly  to  accuse 
Western  international  broadcasters  of 
breaking  the  old  League  of  Nations  Conven- 
tion and  of  using  their  broadcasts  as  war 
propaganda. 

Argimients  like  these  are  doubly  insidious. 
Taken  together  with  Soviet  radio  attacks  on 
the  BBC  for  what  they  call  attempts  to  de- 
stabilize left-wing  governments  in  the  Third 
World  at  the  behest  of  the  American  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  other  Western 
intelligence  agencies  of  which  is  in  fact  a 
very  old  charge  that  the  Soviets  apparently 
never  get  tired  of  repeating— they  add  a  sort 
of  grist  to  the  campaign  now  t>eing  mounted 
against  Western  international  broadcasters, 
because  of  our  possession  of  frequencies  and 
the  sophistication  of  our  news-gathering.  At 
the  same  time,  these  Soviet  arguments  give 
a  patina  of  idological  respectability  to  the 
practice  of  jamming,  which  runs  quite  con- 
trary to  every  international  convention  on 
broadcasting  throughout  the  world.  Moni- 
toring carried  out  by  our  engineers  in  Brit 
ain.  which  is  representative  of  conditions  in 
Europe,  shows  that  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
usable  short-wave  frequencies  are  affected 
by  jamming  during  the  evening,  the  peak 
listening  time  for  Europeans.  This  is  not 
necessarily  because  there  are  jamming  sig- 
nals on  all  these  frequencies.  The  harmful 
effects  of  jamming  can  make  listening  on 
neighbouring  frequencies  very  difficult  or 
impossible,  which  is  something  our  engi- 
neers describe  as  'adjacent  channel  inter- 
ference". Indeed,  in  some  of  the  frequency 
bands  on  Short  Wave,  jamming  of  a  selected 
number  of  frequencies  can  render  the  whole 
wave  band  virtually  unusable  because  of  ad- 
jacent channel  interference. 

Another  effect  of  jamming  is  often  to 
cause  considerable  difficulty  with  the  recep- 
tion of  other  transmissions  using  the  fre- 
quency being  jammed,  even  when  these 
other  transmissions  are  great  distances 
away.  Together  these  by-products  of  jam- 
ming can   have   a   harmful   effect  on   the 


broadcasts  of  quite  innocent  or  even  friend- 
ly radio  stations,  and  also  of  radio  stations 
broadcasting  on  their  domestic  networks 
some  distance  away  from  the  jammers. 

IMMINENT  BREAK-J>OWN 

So  what  we  as  international  broadcasters 
face  in  the  immediate  term  is  the  imminent 
break-down  of  law  and  order  on  the  air- 
waves. The  widespread  use  of  jamming  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  is  rapidly  making  a 
nonsense  of  all  the  International  conven- 
tions for  the  orderly  use  of  the  airwaves.  If 
one  adds  to  that  the  aggressive  policy  of 
radio  development  which  some  countries 
adopted  at  the  last  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference,  and  the  strong  possibility 
that  this  will  be  repealed  at  future  confer- 
ences, then  clearly  one  can  see  a  time  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  when  there  will  be 
chaos  on  the  short-wave  bands  of  world 
radio  broadcasts,  and  when  the  law  of  the 
jungle,  the  domination  of  the  most  powerful 
transmitters,  will  prevail.  Indeed,  we  have 
virtually  reached  that  point  already  and 
what  we  face  is  even  worse  chaos. 

Is  this  really  what  so  many  of  the  Third 
World  nations  desire,  when  they  align  them- 
selves with  a  campaign  designed  to  disrupt 
the  system  of  international  broadcasting 
that  has  grown  up  over  the  past  half  centu- 
ry? Do  these  nations  really  want  to  hasten 
the  collapse  of  the  whole  system  in  their 
desire  to  share  more  fully  themselves  in  the 
information  revolution  and  in  the  benefits 
of  the  satellite  age?  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  no.  They  are  being  used:  they  are 
being  swept  up  in  a  movement  of  genera- 
lised envy  and  resentment  against  the  West- 
em  media.  For  them  and  for  us,  the  position 
is  becoming  critical.  Unless  a  new  spirit  of 
understanding  and  mutual  benefit  can  be 
created  in  time  to  end  jamming  and  to 
achieve  serious  and  fruitful  negotiation 
about  the  allocation  of  the  broadcasting 
channels  of  the  future,  then  chaos  will 
reign.  Such  an  outcome  would  indeed  be  a 
tragedy  of  historic  dimensions,  for  radio  is 
probably  the  most  potent  medium  of  com- 
munication in  the  modern  world  and  its  po- 
tential for  international  understanding, 
rather  than  for  discord,  has  yet  to  be  rea- 
lised to  the  full.  That  is  something  the 
Soviet  regime  and  many  other  governments 
around  the  world  would  do  well  to  reflect  on 
before  it  is  too  late.* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  noncontroversial  amendment 
that  states  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  urge  the  Soviet  Government 
to  cease  its  jamming  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  Voice  of 
American  broadcasts. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  appro- 
priately concerned  about  the  problem 
of  jamming.  On  many  occasions,  and 
in  various  international  forums,  the 
United  States  has  denounced  jam- 
ming. I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Congress  state  its  concern  about  this 
important  foreign  policy  issue. 

We  must  continue  to  use  every  avail- 
able means,  technical,  legal,  and  diplo- 
matic, to  neutralize  Soviet  jammers. 
My  amendment  would  take  a  signifi- 
cant step  to  statutorily  recognize  and 
resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  I  understood  the  nature  of  the 


amendment  clearly.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator's  offering  it, 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's amendment  states  the  serise  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  shall 
urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  terminate  its  jamming  of 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe, 
Radio  Liberty,  and  Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  some  of  us  might 
want  to  vote  on  that.  We  might  want 
to  vote  yea. 

I  suggest  that  we  carry  that  amend- 
ment over  unless  the  Senator  wants  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  now  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  be  had 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  had 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  It  is  not 
my  wish  to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  objections 
on  this  side,  but  some  of  us  may  want 
a  rollcall  vote.  I  would.  I  would  like  to 
vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
probably  a  good  time  to  clarify  where 
we  are  procedurally. 

I  have  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight.  In 
order  to  implement  that,  it  seems  that 
the  only  practical  way  to  do  it  is  to  as- 
certain if  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  if  there  is,  to  put 
that  amendment  over  until  tomorrow. 
I  would  rather  not  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  now,  because  I  would  rather  not 
carry  over  a  stacked  vote  until  the 
second  day, 

I  recommend  to  the  managers  and  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  if 
he  is  willing,  that  since  apparently 
there  is  a  desire  for  a  rollcall  vote— 
and,  incidentally,  a  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure—he withdraw  the  amendment  and 
permit  us  to  offer  it  tomorrow;  when 
we  resume  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment.  If  Members 
want  a  rollcall  vote,  that  is  fine  with 
me.  I  thought  it  was  noncontroversial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  should  be 
complimented. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
desire  for  a  rollcall  vote  does  not  re- 
flect the  view  that  the  amendment  is 
controversial.  I  agree  with  the  evalua- 
tion that  it  is  a  desirable  amendment, 
I  think  it  reflects  a  view  that  some 
Members  want  to  be  regarded  as 
voting  for. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  are  being 
killed  by  kindness.  [Laughter.] 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3206 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  broadcasts  of  Voice 
of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio 
Liberty  concerning  Soviet  religious  perse- 
cution.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2205. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page   33.   between   lines   20   and    21, 
insert  the  following; 

POLICY  ON  BROADCASTS  OF  RFE/RL,  INCORPO- 
RATED AND  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  CONCERNING 
SOVIET  RELIGIOUS  PERSECtTTION 

Sec  303.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  RFE/RL.  Incorporated  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty)  and  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA) 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  news  and  edi- 
torial coverage  of  the  increasing  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
the  declining  levels  of  Jewish  emigration, 
and  are  encouraged  to  intensify  their  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Voice  of  America.  Radio  Liberty  and 
Radio  Free  Europe  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  news  and  editorial 
coverage  of  the  appalling  increase  of 
religious  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  the  plummeting 
levels  of  Jewish  emigration.  The 
amendment  then  encourages  these 
networks  to  intensify  their  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

The  anti-Semitic  campaign  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  expanding  rapidly,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  April  1983  forma- 
tion of  the  state-sanctioned  "Anti-Zi- 
onist Conunittee."  This  committee, 
which  has  been  highly  publicized  by 
the  state-run  press,  states  its  aim  as 
"exposing  reactionary  and  aggressive 
Zionist  policies  that  are  intended  to 
sow  national  discord  among  Soviet  citi- 
zens." However,  the  formation  of  this 
committee  is  simply  another  way  for 
the  Soviet  Government  to  legitimize 
its  the  growing  anti-Semitism  cam- 
paign. In  fact,  this  committee  is  t-zt: 
expanding  its  work  and  is  forminc 
chapters  in  Soviet  cities. 

In  June  1983.  the  book  "The  Class 
Essence  of  Zionism  "  by  Lev  Korneev. 
was  published  and  received  warm  re- 


views from  the  official  press.  This 
book  states  that  Jews  everywhere  are 
automatically  part  of  a  fifth  column, 
as  they  have  a  dual  loyalty,  to  Israel 
and  their  country  of  residence.  The 
book  is  an  attack  on  what  it  calls 
"Jewish  bourgeoisie."  Korneev  also 
claims,  unbelievably,  that  Jewish  and 
Zionist  organizations  took  part  in  the 
mass  execution  of  Jews  during  World 
War  II  and  helped  Hitler  seize  power. 
Other  articles  by  Korneev  claim  that 
the  sales  of  Levi  jeans  are  channeled 
directly  to  "Zionist  militarists." 

On  July  17.  1983,  four  Jews  who  had 
gathered  in  a  Moscow  apartment  for  a 
sabbath  observance  were  arrested  by 
plainclothes  police  who  said  inviting  a 
group  to  a  flat  for  a  religious  purpose 
was  illegal.  Soviet  law  prohibits  the 
gatherings  of  a  religious  group  unless 
it  has  written  permission  and  registra- 
tion with  the  state.  Teaching  religion 
to  young  people  also  is  forbidden. 
There  are  no  rabbinical  seminaries  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Jews  are  system- 
atically denied  access  to  universities. 
The  list  of  state  sanctioned  discrimina- 
tory practices  against  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  long. 

Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  declined  to  its  lowest  level 
since  1970.  In  1979,  51,320  Jews  were 
granted  permission  to  emigrate  while, 
in  1982,  only  2,670  left.  Through  Sep- 
tember 15,  1983,  a  mere  988  have  emi- 
grated. The  anti-Zionist  committee 
and  Soviet  officials  claim  that  this  is 
because  that  most  Jews  who  wanted  to 
leave  already  have  and  that  Jewish 
emigration  has  come  to  an  end.  In 
fact,  the  Helsinki  Commission  report- 
ed that  in  1982,  200,000  to  400,000 
Soviet  citizens  wanted  to  emigrate, 
which  includes  many  of  the  2  million 
Jews  living  in  that  country. 

The  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
Free  Europe /Radio  Liberty  have  been 
steadily  reporting  on  this  appalling 
phenomena.  For  instance,  VOA 
August  and  September  coverage  of 
this  religious  persecution  include  re- 
ports on  the  committee  of  concerned 
scientist  appeals  on  behalf  of  a  Soviet 
refuznik,  the  Soviet  crackdown  in 
Latvia  on  believers,  Anatoli  Shchar- 
ansky's  plight,  the  appeal  on  behalf  of 
a  Jewish  rights  activist  at  the  artifical 
intelligence  conference.  religious 
reawakening  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  featur- 
ing religious  persecution  in  Afghani- 
stan. RFE/RL  has  done  comparable 
work  oil  his  important  issue.  My 
amendment  commends  the  extensive 
work  done  by  both  broadcast  net- 
works. 

Over  the  past  several  months.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
^.Titt^n  numerous  letters  to  Andropov 
!^»-ot:-tii-.''  the  incicc.="ng  religious  per- 
secution in  gei.v-  '  and  tht  declining 
levels  of  Jewish  emigration  in  oartic- 
tUar.  Senators  have  vicited  the 
U.S.S.R.   in   person   to   express   these 


concerns.  Not  surprisingly,  these  pro- 
tests have  been  totally  ignored. 

Meanwhile.  VOA  and  RFE/RLs  po- 
tential as  foreign  policy  tools  have 
long  been  overlooked.  Their  combined 
audiences  total  approximately  150  mil- 
lion weekly,  and  their  strong  following 
is  attested  to  by  the  Soviet  Union  s  ex- 
tensive jamming  activities,  which  cost 
more  than  the  combined  budgets  of 
RFE/RL  and  VOA  annually.  This 
amendment  recognizes  the  networks' 
effectiveness  by  encouraging  them  to 
intensify  activities  against  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union  when- 
ever possible. 

I  look  forward  to  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  items  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  30.  1983] 
Soviet  Book  Assails  Jews 
(By  Dusko  Doder) 
Moscow,  June  29.— The  recent  publication 
here    of    a    blatantly    anti-Semitic    book- 
charging,  for  example,  that  Zionists  collabo- 
rated with  the  Nazis  in  the  mass  executions 
erf  the  Holocaust — coincides  with  a  fierce 
anti-Zionist    and    anti-Israeli     propaganda 
drive  designed  to  discourage  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  book,  which  has  been  warmly  re- 
viewed in  the  official  Communist  press, 
comes  after  a  Kremlin  decision  last  fall  to 
practically  close  off  the  Jewish  exodus  to 
Israel.  According  to  figures  compiled  by 
western  organizations,  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  dropped  from  a  high 
of  more  than  51,000  in  1979  to  2,688  last 
year.  In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
only  421  Jews  are  known  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  emigrate. 

In  his  preface  to  "The  Class  Essence  of  Zi- 
onism.'  Lev  Korneev,  who  has  a  doctorate 
in  history  and  is  regarded  as  an  expert  on 
Zionism,  recalls  themes  reminiscent  of  some 
of  the  most  bitter  periods  of  anti-Semitic 
sentiment  of  the  Stalinist  era,  asserting  that 
Jews  in  ancient  times  were  Involved  in  com- 
merce and  that  "profit  was  their  ideology." 
This  phrase  provides  the  key  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  book,  in  which  Korneev 
uses  Marxist  terminology  of  class  struggle 
for  a  savage  attack  on  the  ■■Jewish  bourgeoi- 
sie" in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere. 

Korneev  claims  that  Jewish  bankers  and 
industrialists  financed  the  mad  monk  Ras- 
putin in  an  effort  to  influence  the  last  czar. 
Nicholas  11.  He  gives  examples  of  Jews  in 
other  countries  achieving  prominence  and 
occupying  influential  positions. 

Jews  everywhere.  Korneev  writes,  are  citi- 
zens of  a  Jewish  nation,  and  that  ■■automati- 
cally puts  Jews  in  the  role  of  a  fifth  column 
in  any  country"— a  'double  loyalty'  that  is 
exploited  by  imperialists.  Jewish  elites  and 
Israeli  secret  service  agencies. 

Komeevs  book  and  the  accompanying 
anti-Zionist  drive  have  pressed  home  this 
common  theme  of  singling  out  the  Jewish 
community  as  a  people  with  'dual  loyal- 
ties."  Such  a  climate  is  widely  viewed  as 
being  designed  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
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Jews  to  assert  their  Jewlshness  and  demand 
the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

How  many  of  the  2  million  Soviet  citizens 
of  Jewish  background  would  like  to  emi- 
grate is  not  known.  For  the  past  eight 
months.  Soviet  officials  have  insisted  that 
most  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave  already  have 
and  that  Jewish  emigration  has  come  to  an 
end. 

That  argument  was  advanced  recently  by 
officials  of  an  anti-Zionist  committee  set  up 
in  April  to  wage  a  propaganda  war  against 
Zionists  and  discourage  Jews  from  applying 
to  emigrate.  There  is  currently  a  drive,  re- 
flected in  letters  to  newspapers,  to  establish 
a  committee  to  combat  Zionism  in  Moscow. 

The  reason  for  the  curtailment  of  Jewish 
emigration  is  t)elieved  to  be  the  Kremlins 
assessment  that  it  was  losing  too  many 
trained  specialists  while  gaining  nothing  in 
return. 

One  aspect  of  the  campaign  is  reflected  in 
numerous  articles  claiming  that  Jewish 
emigres  lead  a  desolate  life  in  Israel  and  in 
the  West  tmd  in  accounts  atiout  would-be 
emigrants  who  changed  their  minds  and  de- 
cided to  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Historically.  Russian  Jewry  has  been  sub- 
jected to  various  forms  of  repression,  includ- 
ing forcible  conversion,  occupational  and  ge- 
ographic restrictions  and  persistent  at- 
tempts to  "denationalize"  Jewish  culture. 

While  some  czars  such  as  Alexander  I 
were  relatively  tolerant,  others  were  fanati- 
cally anti-Semitic,  notably  Alexander  III. 
under  whose  regime  major  programs  were 
carried  out. 

Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state,  op- 
posed any  form  of  anti-Semitism.  His  suc- 
cessor. Josef  Stalin,  disliked  the  Jews,  and 
he  established  an  "autonomous  region"  for 
them  in  Birobidzhan  in  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Stalin  was  on  the 
verge  of  launching  an  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign with  the  so-called  "doctors'  plot,"  an 
allegation  that  Jewish  physicians  were  plan- 
ning to  poison  him. 

In  recent  years,  anti-Semitism  has  been 
more  subdued,  despite  Moscow's  major  anti- 
Zionist  drive  after  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 
The  distinctions  between  anti-Zionism  and 
anti-Semitism,  although  blurred,  were  nev- 
ertheless observed. 

"The  Class  Essence  of  Zionism."  published 
here  this  spring,  attempts  to  eliminate  dis- 
tinctions between  anti-Zionism  and  anti- 
Semitism. 

Its  publication  raises  the  question  of  how 
such  a  work  that  violates  the  Kremlin's 
stated  policy  toward  nationalities  and 
ethnic  groups  could  have  been  published. 
But  the  fact  that  the  book  has  received  fa- 
vorable reviews  in  the  official  press,  includ- 
ing the  government  newspapers  Izvestia  and 
Sovetskaya  Kultura.  is  indicative  of  the  cur- 
rent climate  created  at  least  in  part  by  the 
authorities. 

Izvestia  said  the  book  would  be  received 
with  great  interest "  by  the  general  reading 
public.  Sovetskaya  Kultura.  an  organ  of  the 
Central  Committee,  said  the  author's  re- 
search was  "interesting  and  convincing." 
and  it  praised  him  for  writing  a  "necessary 
and  courageous"  volume. 

In  newspaper  articles  in  recent  months  in- 
cluding one  in  Pionerskaya  Pravada.  a  na- 
tional newspaper  for  school  children.  Kor- 
neev  has  charged  that  Zionists  are  trying  to 
turn  all  Jewish  citizens  into  "traitors." 

His  articles  also  assert  that  all  profits 
from  the  sales  of  Levi  jeans  are  channeled 
directly  to  "Zionist  militarists."  He  has 
charged  that  because  the  state  uses  its 
money  for  military  purposes. 


His  book  Is  a  more  ambitious  attempt  to 
substantiate  this  line  of  thinking.  He  goes 
systematically  through  Jewish  history  and 
religion  purportedly  examining  Zionism  in 
its  social,  economic  and  political  context. 

The  Jews  themselves,  Korneev  writes,  are 
to  be  blamed  for  anti-Semitism.  The  reason 
for  this  allegedly  rests  on  the  explitation  of 
gentile  population  by  wealthy  Jews  all  over 
the  world  rather  than  on  racial  or  religious 
groiuids. 

However,  the  latter  play  a  secondary  role 
in  the  emergence  of  anti-Semitism,  Korneev 
writes.  He  advances  the  argument  that  Rus- 
sian anti-Semitism  dates  back  to  the  Mongol 
period,  when  Genghis  Khan  and  his  succes- 
sors ruled  what  is  now  the  Soviet  Union  and 
allegedly  used  Jews  as  tax  collectors,  a  task 
that  the  Jews  carried  out  "ruthlessly."'  he 
adds. 

He  charges  that  pogroms  of  Jews  in  czar- 
ist  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  frequently  were 
started  by  the  Jews  themselves  because  ""the 
Zionists  wanted  to  have  people  emigrate  to 
Palestine." 

Korneev  argues  that  ""from  the  very  be- 
ginning" of  the  Soviet  state,  international 
Zionism  sought  to  undermine  socialism,  col- 
laborating with  anti-Soviet  counterrevolu- 
tionary leaders. 

He  then  claims  that  Jewish  and  Zionist  or- 
ganizations took  part  in  the  mass  execution 
of  Jews  during  World  War  II.  The  Zionist 
leadership,  he  charges,  participated  in  the 
extermination  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
non-Zionists  and  helped  Hitler  seize  power 
in  Germany. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Zionist-Nazi  al- 
liance, the  number  of  victims,  including 
Jewish  victims  in  World  War  II,  would  have 
been  smaller."  he  writes. 

The  book,  published  in  an  edition  of 
10.000  copies  by  a  Kiev  publishing  house, 
has  created  a  controversy  among  Soviet  in- 
tellectuals. 

At  a  recent  press  conference  with  the 
newly  formed  Soviet  Anti-Zionist  Commit- 
tee, the  question  of  Korneev's  book  was 
raised  by  western  journalists,  who  asked 
how  the  committee  regarded  the  book.  The 
committee's  deputy  chairman,  Samuel  Zivs, 
a  law  professor,  refused  to  discuss  the  book 
and  asserted  that  the  Soviet  government  is 
against  any  form  of  nationalism  and  anti- 
Semitism. 

Another  committee  member,  "Yuri  Kolesh- 
nikov,  said,  however:  ""This  committee  in 
the  future  will  fight  against  wild  and  wrong 
accusations  in  books  which  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  few  authors  and  unfortunately 
have  been  permitted  to  be  published." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  ,  Aug.  22,  1983] 

Aiding  Soviet  Jews 

(By  OrrinG.  Hatch) 
Washington.— For  years,  Soviet  leaders 
have  used  Soviet  Jews  as  pawns  or  ""bargain- 
ing chips'"  in  a  geopolitical  game.  Currently, 
the  Kremlin  seems  to  be  "punishing"'  the 
United  States  by  reducing  Jewish  emigra- 
tion to  a  trickle,  and  intensifying  an  anti-Se- 
mitic campaign.  A  key  theme  of  the  strategy 
is  to  try  to  convince  the  American  Jewish 
community  to  lay  the  blame  for  this  dismal 
state  of  affairs  on  the  White  House— pre- 
sumably because  President  Reagan  is  not 
concerned  about  human  rights.  There  is 
only  one  problem  with  this  strategy:  Jewish 
leaders  are  not  falling  for  it. 

In  fact,  the  Administration  and  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  in  Congress  are  deeply 
concerned  abut  human  rights  issues,  and  we 
are  united  on  such  matters  as  Soviet  Jews. 
In  March.  74  Senators  signed  a  letter  to 


Yuri  V.  Andropov  expressing  concern  abut 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  100  Senators 
recently  signed  letters  to  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can officials  calling  for  the  release  of  Dr. 
losif  Begun,  a  Moscow  Hebrew  teacher  and 
"refusenik."' 

I  believe  that  the  Jewish  community  real- 
izes that  the  Administration  has  placed  this 
issue  high  on  its  priority  list.  For  instance. 
Jerry  Goodman,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  was 
quoted  as  having  said:  ""  Our  assessment  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  that  their 
pronouncements  are  very  good.  We  have 
been  assured  that  this  issue  is  a  priority  in 
terms  of  bilateral  relations  between  the  two 
countries."  Theodore  Mann.  Immediate  past 
chairman  of  the  conference,  has  praised 
President  Reagan  for  ignoring  Soviet  pro- 
tests and  meeting  with  losif  Mendelevich,  a 
former  Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience,  and 
Mrs.  Avital  Shcharansky.  wife  of  the  impris- 
oned Anatoly  Shcharansky.  The  President 
promised  Mrs.  Shcharansky  that  he  would 
do  everything  possible  to  secure  the  release 
of  her  husband  and  for  others  who  are  im- 
prisoned for  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  Administration  has  taken  other  posi- 
tive steps:  The  President,  Vice  President 
Bush  and  other  officials  have  met  with 
Jewish  delegations  to  express  their  concern. 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  particu- 
larly emphasized  human  rights  matters,  in- 
cluding those  of  Soviet  Jews,  in  his  meeting 
with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Andrei 
Gromyko,  last  September. 

Characteristically.  Moscow  is  reacting  by 
getting  tough.  Just  after  the  third  World 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  held  In  Israel 
last  March,  it  announced  formation  of  an 
"Anti-Zionist  Committee,"  which,  alarming- 
ly. Is  getting  a  foothold  In  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  not  surpris- 
ing. There  are  no  rabbinical  seminaries  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  illegal  to  teach 
Hebrew  privately.  Jews  are  denied  access  to 
universities  and  systematically  discriminat- 
ed against  in  the  workplace.  The  media  are 
filled  with  anti-Semitic  propaganda  blaming 
Jews  for  every  evil  under  the  sun— even  ac- 
cusing Jews  of  collusion  with  the  Nazis  in 
the  Holocaust.  Through  all  of  these  means, 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  attempting  to  commit 
religious  and  cultural  genocide  against  the 
Jewish  people. 

Coinciding  with  this  increased  anti-Semi- 
tism, levels  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
have  plunged  since  the  record  high  of  1979. 
when  more  than  51.000  Jews  were  allowed 
to  emigrate.  The  "Anti-Zionist  Committee'" 
has  a  pat  explanation:  It  claims  that  all 
Jews  who  want  to  leave  have  done  so — de- 
spite overwhelming  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

In  view  of  the  overall  situation.  I  believe 
that  the  Administration  and  Congress  need 
to  get  even  tougher  on  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jews.  We  need  to  convince  Moscow  that  we 
consider  this  issue  a  fundamental  stumbling 
block  on  the  path  of  Improved  relations. 
One  way  to  send  a  signal  Is  to  hold  firm  on 
the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union:  that  amendment,  which  links 
most-favored-nation  status  with  emigration 
policies,  should  not  be  relaxed. 

The  United  States  must  convey  its  deep 
concern  over  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews 
at  every  opportunity  that  we  get— such  as 
during  negotiations  over  grain,  fishing  and 
maritime,  rights,  and  especially  at  the  pro- 
posed Reagan- Andropov  summit  meeting, 
that  may  take  place  In  the  coming  year. 

This  is  not  Just  a  "Jewish  issue"  or  an 
"American  issue"  or  even  "Western  issue." 


It  Is  a  fundamental  matter  of  human  rights 
that  are  recognized  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

America  simply  carmot  Ignore  the  repre- 
hensible treatment  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews,  as  well  as  others  who  are  being  perse- 
cuted for  their  religious  beliefs  smd  are  vir- 
tually being  held  hostage  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

(Orrln  G.  Hatch  of  Utah  is  vice  chairman 
for  foreign  policy  of  the  Republicans' 
Senate  steering  committee.) 

Voice  of  America  Coverage  of  Jewish  Emi- 
gration AND  Soviet  Religious  Persecu- 
tion 

The  Voice  of  America  gives  regular  and 
full  coverage  to  Jewish  emigration  and 
Soviet  religious  persecution  Including  many 
central  and  service  originated  scripts. 

Examples  of  coverage  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion and  Soviet  religious  persecution  from 
the  first  of  1983  include: 

JANUARY 

Ordination  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  of  two 
Czechoslovak  bishops  in  exile  who  will  min- 
ister to  Czechoslovak  refugees  and  exiles 
throughout  the  world. 

Lithuanian  priest  charged  by  officials. 

FEBRUARY 

Soviet  Dissident  Crackdown. 

MARCH 

Soviet  dissident  Senderov  sentencing. 

Reports  of  new  harassments  and  unjusti- 
fied Investigation  of  human  rights  activists 
in  Czechoslovakia,  including  persecution  of 
priests  and  other  religious  workers. 

Arrival  to  New  York  of  Romanian  reli- 
gious dissident,  loan  Teodosiu. 

APRIL 

Coverage  of  all  major  events  associated 
with  the  American  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors gathering  in  Washington. 

Coverage  of  press  conference  of  Romanian 
dissident  on  religious  freedom. 

MAY 

Reports  on  the  protest  notes  sent  to 
Czechoslovaklan  officials  against  persecu- 
tion and  harassment  of  religious  leaders  In 
that  country. 

Events  and  reaction  to  arrest  of  Lithuani- 
an religious  rights  activists. 

JUNE 

Feature  on  religion  and  freedom. 
Feature  on  Andrei  Sakharov. 
Correspondent  report  on  Pentecostalists. 
Correspondent  report  on  Soviet  Jews. 

JULY 

Close-up  of  ceremonies  connected  with 
dedication  of  the  Czech  National  Chapel  in 
the  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Washington. 

Correspondent  report  on  Pentecostalists. 

August  and  September  coverage  of  Jewish 
emigration  and  religious  persecution  in- 
clude: 

Solzhenitsyn  in  defense  of  two  priests  in 

the  USSR. 

Appeal  to  the  Christians  of  the  world  in 
defense  of  Fr.  Gleb  Yakunin  from  a  prison- 
er in  a  Soviet  Labor  Camp. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
question  of  Religious  Rights. 

"Church  of  the  Russians'  program  on  Or- 
thodox Church  in  Russia. 

World  Council  of  Churches  report  from 
Vancouver. 

US  press  on  USSR:  Russian  Protests 
raised  at  Church  Council. 


Scientists  in  support  of  suppressed. 

A  hundred  mathematicians  appeal  on 
behalf  of  Jewish  activist. 

Report  on  "The  Plight  of  Soviet  Jews." 

Report  on  special  conference  of  Con- 
cerned Scientist. 

Committee  in  connection  with  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  Jewish  activist  and  re- 
fusenik. Alexander  Lemer. 

Backgrounder  on  World  of  Council  of 
Churches  featuring  religious  persecution  in 
Afghanistan. 

Problems  In  discussing  persecution  of  be- 
lievers at  World  Council  of  Churches  meet- 
ing. 

Report  on  Ida  Milgrom's  plea  on  behalf  of 
her  son.  Anatoli  Shcharansky. 

Complete  "Religion  in  our  Life"  program 
dedicated  to  the  WCC  and  the  problem  of 
religious  persecution. 

Review  of  an  article  from  "Forward"'  on 
the  persecution  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Report  on  Committee  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tist appeals  on  behalf  of  a  refusnik  trying  to 
emigrate  from  Soviet  Union. 

Report  on  persecution  of  the  Church  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Appeal  on  behalf  of  Jewish  rights  activist 
at  the  Artificial  Intelligence  Conference. 

Soviet  crackdown  in  Latvia  on  believers. 

Soviet  Psychiatric  Abuse— dealing  with 
psychiatric  treatment  of  religious  believers 
among  others. 

Report  on  the  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  Believers'  Rights  in  the  USSR. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  am  content  to  proceed  with  a  voice 
vote,  but  I  do  want  to  say  for  the 
record  that  I  do  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand now  that  there  is  no  request  for 
a  roUcall  vote  on  the  first  amendment, 
so  if  the  managers  are  willing.  I  guess 
we  can  go  back  to  that  one  and  dispose 
of  it  by  voice  vote. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
agreeable  to  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  yes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2204 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  resubmit  his  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  resubmit  the 
first  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  second  amendment 
is  set  aside. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  (No.  2204)  was 
3rffrcccl  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2205 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  second  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr.  BYRD.  What  does  the  second 
amendment  do? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
news  and  editorial  coverage  of  the  ap- 
palling increase  of  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  second 
amendment  (No.  2205). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
have  been  the  staunchest  defender  of 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
for  leVz  years. 

The  Soviets  probably  spend  more 
money  jamming  it,  trying  to  jam  it, 
than  we  do  transmitting  it.  Certainly, 
there  is  a  meaning  to  explain  the  in- 
creasing religious  persecution  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  declining  level  of 
Jewish  emigration— and  the  reason,  of 
course,  is  the  punishment  meted  out 
to  those  who  wish  to  apply  for  visas. 
Their  sons  are  suddenly  taken  out  of 
college;  they  are  sent  into  the  military 
force. 

We  have  heard  this  firsthand  from 
dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
had  the  courage  to  meet  with  us 
there— the  threats  of  persecution  they 
were  subjected  to,  the  humiliation  in 
their  neighborhoods,  the  way  the  pres- 
sure of  the  state  was  brought  upon 
them  just  for  the  audacity  they  had  to 
apply  for  a  visa  to  leave. 

Then,  of  course,  the  Government 
had  the  audacity  to  say  to  us:  "We  just 
don't  have  any  more  applications 
available."  Of  course,  they  do  not.  I 
said  I  would  pay  for  an  ad  in  Pravda: 
"Wanted:  Applications  to  immigrate  to 
Israel  or  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, " 
and  they  rejected  that  offer. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  cosponsorship. 

Mi.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  accept 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  very  good 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2205)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  two  very 
worthy  amendments. 
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(Purpose:  To  modify  the  bidding  practice  of 
the  Foreign  Buildings  Office  Act  of  1926) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  folows: 
The   Senator   from    Illinois   (Mr.    Percy) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2206. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sk.  122.  The  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act  of  1926.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  11  thereto  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  Contracts,  including  lease-back  or 
other  agreements  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
obtain  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair 
of  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  when  esti- 
mated to  or  as  awarded  exceed  $2,000,000. 
(Including  contract  alternatives  and  contin- 
gencies): 

(1)  Shall  be  limited  to  (a)  American-owned 
bidders  and  (b)  bidders  from  countries 
which  permit  or  agree  to  permit  equal 
access  to  American  bidders  for  comparable 
projects; 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  competi- 
tive status,  bids  qualifying  under  subsection 
(l)(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  ten  per  centum 
thereof. 

(B)  Bidder  qualification  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  national- 
ity of  ownership,  the  burden  of  which  shall 
be  on  any  prospective  bidder:  qualification 
under  sul)section  (l)(a)  shall  require  owner- 
ship in  excess  of  fifty  percent  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  permanent  residents  or  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  tJnited  States  for  more 
than  three  years  and  employ  United  States 
citizens  in  more  than  half  its  permanent 
full-time  positions  In  the  United  States.  De- 
terminations under  this  Section  shall  l)e 
committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(C)  Contracts  for  construction,  alteration 
or  repair  in  the  United  States  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  Foreign  Mission  as  defined  in 
the  ForeigTi  Missions  Act  of  1982  may.  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  that  Act.  only  be 
awarded  to  or  performed  by  a  company 
qualifying  under  Section  Ad)  above:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  therein  shall  preclude 
work  to  be  performed  by  nationals  of  the 
Sending  State  otherwise  granted  the  right 
of  entry  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  operates  embas- 
sies and  consulates  around  the  world 
valued  at  over  $5  billion.  The  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  current  facilities 
and  building  new  ones  rests  with  the 
Foreign  Buildings  Office  (FBO)  of  the 
State  Department.  The  FBO  derives 
its  authority  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended. 
This  act  grants  the  FBO  great  leeway 
in  the  maimer  in  which  it  procures  its 
construction  services.  Recently,  the 
FBO  used  that  latitude  to  select  a 
non-U.S.  contractor  to  construct  a  new 
Embassy  complex  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
while   ignoring   the   availability   of   a 


highly  qualified  U.S.  contractor  who 
was  within  12  percent  of  the  lowest 
bidder.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  FBO 
should  be  required  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  comparative  building  proc- 
esses used  by  other  countries  in  con- 
nection with  their  building  projects 
abroad  in  awarding  U.S.  building  con- 
tracts. Therefore.  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  which:  First,  requires  that 
all  building  projects  of  the  United 
States  over  $2  million  under  the  For- 
eign Buildings  Office  be  awarded  to 
U.S.  bidders  or  bidders  from  countries 
which  permit  equal  access  to  American 
bidders  for  comparable  projects; 
second,  provides  for  a  10-percent  pref- 
erence for  U.S.  bidders;  and  third,  pro- 
vides that  within  the  United  States, 
exceptions  can  be  granted  under  coun- 
try-by-country agreements. 

This  amendment  may  help  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  tax  revenues,  role 
of  U.S.  building  materials  and  services, 
and  may  create  jobs  for  U.S.  compa- 
nies. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
studied  this  amendment.  It  does  have 
a  certain  negative  impact  on  the  tax- 
payer, because  it  increases  the  per- 
centage of  an  American  builder  from 
10  percent  to  12  percent,  but  on  bal- 
ance it  is  good  and  justified,  and  I  sup- 
port it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tht  amendment  (No.  2206)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2307 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  Baltic  Division  in 
Radio  Liberty) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2207. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  after  line  20.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

BALTIC  DIVISION 

Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  301  may  be  used 
unless— 

(1)  the  Estonian.  Latvian  and  Lithuanian 
radio  services  of  Radio  FYee  Europe/Radio 
Liberty  are  organized  as  a  separate  division 
within  Radio  Liberty:  and 

(2)  that  they  begin  broadcasts  under  a 
name  which  would  accurately  reflect  United 


States  policy  of  not  recognizing  the  illegal 
incorporation  of  E^stonia.  Latvia  and  Lithua- 
nia into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  1975, 
the  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian 
radio  services  began  broadcasts  to  the 
Baltic  States  as  a  part  of  Radio  Liber- 
ty. Their  operations  and  broadcasts  as 
a  part  of  Radio  Liberty  can  be  im- 
proved with  specific  changes  in  organi- 
zation and  broadcast  identification. 

The  Estonian  American  National 
Council,  the  American  Latvian  Asso- 
ciation, the  Lithuanian  American 
Council.  Estonian  World  Council. 
World  Federation  of  Free  Latvians, 
the  Supreme  Committee  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Lithuania,  and  the  Joint 
Baltic  American  National  Committee 
have  agreed  that  the  Baltic  broadcasts 
of  Radio  Liberty  must  be  organized  as 
a  separate  division  within  Radio  Liber- 
ty answering  only  to  the  Director  of 
RL,  and  second,  that  the  Baltic  radios 
broadcast  under  a  title  which  accu- 
rately reflects  U.S.  policy  not  to  recog- 
nize the  incorporation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Uniting  the  three  Baltic  services  as 
one  division  would  be  a  matter  of 
simple  changes  in  administrative  rout- 
ing. These  changes  would  permit  the 
Baltic  services  to  concentrate  on  their 
specific  needs,  such  as  recruitment  of 
personnel  and  language  training,  with- 
out being  administratively  locked  with 
the  other  nationality  services  of  Radio 
Liberty. 

Changing  the  broadcast  identifica- 
tion to  a  title  that  focuses  on  the 
Baltic  States  would  have  a  psychologi- 
cal and  political  impact  on  its  listeners 
and  serve  to  underscore  U.S.  Baltic 
policy.  For  example,  using  a  title  such 
as  "Radio  Baltic  Republics"  would  re- 
inforce the  distinct  identity  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  separate  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  necessary  changes  can  be  made 
within  existing  budgetary  stipulations 
and  would  not  require  additional  fund- 
ing. 

The  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithua- 
nian radio  services  of  Radio  Liberty 
represent  an  informational  lifeline  to 
each  of  the  Baltic  States.  It  is  time  to 
enhance  the  already  existing  elements 
and  make  the  Baltic  services  the  effec- 
tive division  which,  with  the  appropri- 
ate changes,  it  can  quickly  become. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  It  combines  three 
branches  not  under  a  single  entity. 
They  would  be  under  a  single  entity, 
and  this  would  give  a  certain  amount 
of  heart  to  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries. I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  amendment  (No.  2207)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3308 

(Purpose:   To  create   a   U.S.-India  Endow- 
ment  out   of   excess   U.S. -owned   Indian 
rupees) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Illinois   (Mr.   Percy) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2208. 
Mr.   PERCY.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Page  48.  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following 

new  title: 

TITLE  VII-UNITED  STATES-INDIA  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  CULTURAL,  EDUCA- 
TIONAL. AND  SCIENTIFIC  COOPERA- 
TION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States-India  Endowment  for  Cul- 
tural, Educational,  and  Scientific  Coopera- 
tion Act". 

THE  ENDOWMENT 

Sec.  702.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States-India  Endowment 
for  Cultural,  Educational,  and  Scientific  Co- 
operation (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  'Endowment ')  which  would  provide 
grants  and  other  assistance  for  exchanges  of 
persons  for  cultural,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific purposes  and  for  programs  for  joint  sci- 
entific cooperation. 

USE  OF  EXCESS  UNITED  STATES  OWNED  RtJPEES 
TO  CAPITALIZE  THE  ENDOWMENT 

Sec  703.  Subject  to  applicable  require- 
ments concerning  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury  for  United  States  owned  foreign 
currencies,  the  President  may  make  avail- 
able to  the  Endowment,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  the  agreement  authorized  by  section 
702,  up  to  the  equivalent  of  $250,000,000  in 
foreign  currencies  owned  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Government  of  India.  Such 
use  may  include  investment  In  order  to  gen- 
erate interest  which  would  be  retained  by 
the  Endowment  and  used  to  support  ex- 
change and  research  programs  pursuant  to 
that  agreement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  provide  a  more  enduring  basis  for 
the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  India,  the  world's  two  larg- 
est democracies,  I  am  proposing  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  United  States- 
India  Endowment  for  Cultural,  Educa- 
tional, and  Scientific  Cooperation. 

To  serve  as  the  initial  capital  of  the 
endowment,  up  to  $250  million  equiva- 
lent may  be  drawn  from  the  rupee 


funds  currently  available  to  the  U.S. 
Government  in  India  under  the  United 
States-India  agreement  of  1974  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
agreement  prior  to  the  expected  deple- 
tion of  funds  several  years  hence. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extensive  ex- 
changes and  research  already  support- 
ed by  those  rupee  funds  over  the  past 
several  decades,  the  endowment  would 
provide  grants  and  other  assistance  to 
activities  in  the  cultural,  educational, 
and  scientific  realms.  Particular  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  fields  whose 
contributions  can  be  made  by  talented 
individuals  in  both  countries  and 
where  existing  institutional  links  can 
be  reinforced  and  new  ones  estab- 
lished. 

Subject  to  the  appropriate  laws  of 
India,  the  endowment  would  be  incor- 
porated there  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States  and  contributions  would  be 
sought  from  the  private  sectors  in 
both  countries  to  supplement  Govern- 
ment contributions.  The  endowment's 
activities  would  be  financed  primarily 
by  drawing  on  interest  earned  on  its 
capital. 

Responsibility  for  administering  the 
endowment  would  rest  with  a  board, 
the  American  members  of  which 
would  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Indian  members  by 
the  Government  of  India.  In  choosing 
the  American  members  due  regard 
would  be  paid  to  the  exchange  and  re- 
search programs  currently  existing. 

Since  the  inception  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  India  in  1950,  more  than  32 
billion  rupees  have  been  generated 
from  U.S.  Public  Law  480  agricultural 
sales  and  rupee-repayable  dollar  loans. 
These  vast  rupee  deposits  have  provid- 
ed a  valuable  source  of  funds  for  local 
operations  and  exchange  programs  in 
the  areas  of  science,  technology,  cul- 
ture, and  education. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1960's,  how- 
ever, the  rapid  accumulation  of  U.S.- 
owned  rupees  became  a  matter  of  con- 
cern adversely  affecting  our  relations 
with  India.  The  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  U.S.  holdings  created  a  situation 
in  which  U.S.  Goverrunent  decisions 
could  have  a  destabilizing  effect  on 
India's  monetary  policy.  In  1971,  the 
United  States  ceased  its  practice  of  ac- 
cepting local  currency  in  payment  for 
new  Public  Law  480  loans;  but  the 
rupee  balances  in  India  continued  to 
grow  as  old  loans  fell  due. 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  then  U.S. 
Ambassador  Pat  Moynihan  initiated 
negotiations  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  February  1974  leading  to  an 
agreement,  under  which:  (a)  the 
Indian  Government  repaid  all  out- 
standing rupee  obligations,  including 
principal  and  interest,  (b)  rupees 
equivalent  to  $2.2  billion  were  then 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  India 
for  various  economic  development 
projects;  and  (c)  the  United  States  re- 
tained its  claim  on  rupees  equivalent 


to  $1.1  billion  for  various  local  curren- 
cy expenses  anticipated  over  a  period 
of  14  to  24  years. 

Of  the  $1.1  billion  rupee  equivalent 
retained  by  the  United  States,  a  por- 
tion was  placed  in  three  U.S.  banks  in 
the  form  of  certificates  of  deposit 
yielding  interest  at  8V2-IO  percent.  As 
of  August  31,  1982,  those  deposits  were 
valued  at  $112  million;  with  interest 
continuing  to  accumulate,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  will  amount  to  about 
$140.4  million  by  November  1984  when 
the  last  certificate  reaches  maturity. 

The  remainder  of  the  $1.1  billion 
was  left  basically  as  a  claim  by  the 
U.S.  Government  on  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  India.  It  earns  no  interest.  In  fact,  it 
does  not  even  exist,  strictly  speaking, 
but  must  be  budgeted  by  the  Indians 
each  year  in  an  amount  determined  by 
U.S.  Government  requirements  on  an 
annual  basis.  It  is  from  the  noninter- 
est-bearing  Indian-held  account  that 
U.S.  local  currency  needs,  running  at 
about  $60-$70  million  per  year,  have 
been  funded.  The  remaining  balance 
stood  at  $388  million  as  of  August  31, 
1982,  and  currently  amounts  to  rough- 
ly $320  million. 

A  portion  of  the  annual  U.S.  local 
currency  expenditures— about  $9  mil- 
lion equivalent  in  fiscal  year  1982— are 
drawn  through  so-called  special  for- 
eign currency  appropriations  to  fund  a 
variety  of  educational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  exchange  programs  of  value 
to  both  countries.  These  programs  are 
administered  by  some  15  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  including  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  others. 
USIA,  for  example,  uses  SFC  funding 
for  such  activities  as  the  Fulbright 
Commission,  the  American  Studies  Re- 
sources Center  in  Hyderabad,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies. 

Mr.  President,  in  brief.  Ambassador 
Harry  Barnes,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
India,  has  asked  us  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal to  create  a  United  States-Indian 
endowment  out  of  excess  U.S.-owned 
Indian  rupees.  We  have  a  very  large 
supply  of  excess  Indian  rupees. 

It  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
useful  way  to  utilize  these  rupees. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  description  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  seems  a  good  amendment  and 
I  urge  its  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  will 
the  rupees  be  spent  for? 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  are  just  sitting 
there  now.  They  would  be  used  to 
create  an  endowment  and  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening,  improv- 
ing objectives  and  purposes  of  Ameri- 
ca's presence  in  India  and  our  relation- 
ship with  India. 
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Instead  of  having  local  Indian  cur- 
rency unusable  by  us,  this  amendment 
puts  it  to  use  in  a  form  that  will  ad- 
vance the  aational  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  our 
relationship  with  India. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  does  India  feel 
about  this? 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  Ambassador  Barnes  has  discussed 
this  with  India.  I  have  not  had  a  spe 
cific  indication  from  him  to  that 
effect.  But  I  will  make  sure  on  tomor- 
row, before  the  final  passage  of  this 
biU,  that  it  has  been  approved  by  India 
and  that  they  look  with  favor  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  has  India  respond- 
ed with  respect  to  the  shooting  down 
of  the  Korean  plane? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well.  I  think  that  India 
has  made  appropriate  statements.  I 
am  not  really  positive  of  that.  Me  feel- 
ing has  been  that  virtually  every  coun- 
try has,  except  two  votes  were  cast  by 
the  satellite  countries  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Certainly,  India  is  not  in  that 
category. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  minority 
leader,  India  condemned  the  shooting 
down  of  the  plane  but  did  not  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
afraid  we  would  do  this.  We  have  nine 
amendments  and.  frankly,  except  for 
the  two  managers,  whom  I  trust  abso- 
lutely, none  of  us  really  know  what 
are  in  them.  I  really  urge  that  the 
managers  consider  that  we  can  prob- 
ably do  this  a  lot  faster  tomorrow,  es- 
pecially if  our  staffs  try  to  find  out 
any  further  points  of  clarification  that 
need  to  be  considered. 

So  I  hope  the  managers  would  agree 
at  this  time  that  we  might  discontinue 
for  the  evening  and  begin  tomorrow  as 
soon  as  the  markup  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  completed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  majority  leader  would  bear  with 
me.  There  are  three  little  noncontro- 
versial  amendments  of  my  own,  of 
which  I  am  very  familiar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  this  an  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
my  own  amendment,  but  Senators 
Pell  and  Moynihan.  our  former  Am- 
bassador to  India,  have  asked  to  be 
added  as  cosponsors.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  hope, 
with  the  condition  that  we  would  find 
out  and  determine  that  overnight,  we 
could  adopt  this  amendment  now. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Not  now.  I  do  not  know- 
that  there  would  be  any  opposition  to 
it,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  few 
more  Senators  on  the  floor  when  we 
are  voting  on  some  of  these  amend- 
ments, at  least. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily 
withdraw  the  amendment.  It  will  be 
offered  again  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
renew  my  request.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
amendments,  but  so  does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  It  has  been  a  long  day, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  to  quit.  I  hope 
the  Senators  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Senators  always  agree 
with  the  leadership  on  procedural 
questions,  particularly  when  we  go 
home. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  that  it  were  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators 
for  their  cooperation.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
interrupt  the  Senator.  I  just  wanted  to 
thank  him  for  doing  what  I  think  is 
the  best  thing.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Pell,  also. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
disturbed  to  hear  some  of  my  col- 
leagues suggest  here  today  that  we 
shift  some  of  the  funds  out  of  the  Pul- 
bright  exchange  program. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  resist  any 
effort  to  take  as  much  as  $1  away 
from  this  noble  and  effective  program. 

The  record  of  the  program  speaks 
for  itself  and  needs  little  defense  from 
me.  But  let  me  just  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  what  the  program  stands 
for  and  what  it  has  achieved. 

After  World  War  II.  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbright  introduced  legislation 
authorizing  our  Government  to  use 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  war 
property  to  finance  the  exchange  of 
students  and  teachers.  That  program 
has  expanded  in  funding  and  scope 
over  the  years,  but  its  goal  remains  un- 
changed: To  promote  understanding 
between  nations  and  to  create  or 
strengthen  ties  on  an  individual  as 
well  as  governmental  level. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  personal  contact 
among  the  citizens  of  different  na- 
tions. It  destroys  misconceptions, 
eliminates  prejudices,  and  creates 
bonds  of  friendship  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  Soviets  understand  these  t)ene- 
fits.  and  that  is  why  they  and  their 
allies  have  stepped  up  their  efforts  in 
this  area  far  beyond  anything  the 
United  States  has  ever  done. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Senate  was 
discussing  the  funding  of  international 
exchange  programs,  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut.    Mr.    Weicker,    made    a 


magnificent  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  exchange  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Cubans.  Senator  Weicker 
described  a  visit  to  Cuba,  where  he  saw 
600  Namibian  high  school  students  re- 
ceiving an  education— or  should  we  say 
indoctrination— at  the  hands  of  that 
Soviet  satellite.  I  believe  that  it  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  those  students  will 
return  to  their  native  country  as 
strong  friends  of  the  Soviet-Cuban 
system.  I  don't  how  many  Namibian 
students  we  have  here  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  daresay  that  there  are 
not  many. 

My  colleagues  should  not  speak  of 
reducing  Fulbright  funding;  instead, 
we  should  be  offering  amendments  to 
increase  that  funding.  Let  me  say  how 
pleased  I  am  that  the  Congress  voted  2 
years  ago  to  double  USIA's  interna- 
tional exchange  programs  by  1986. 

Make  no  mistake:  International  ex- 
change programs  are  in  our  best  inter- 
est, especially  if  we  use  them  to  expose 
young  people  from  nondemocracies  to 
our  institutions.  Democracy  must  be 
observed  and  experienced  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  We  take  many 
of  the  blessings  of  democracy  for 
granted,  but  the  workings  of  our  sys- 
tems will  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
a  young  student  who  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy. 

The  investment  we  make  in  these 
programs  now  will  reap  an  outstand- 
ing return  later.  If  you  need  proof,  let 
me  point  out  that  a  1980  survey 
showed  that  33  heads  of  state  and  378 
cabinet-level  ministers  had  studied  or 
visited  in  the  United  States  under  the 
aegis  of  our  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams. Among  those  participants  we 
find  such  leaders  as  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  of  Great  Britain, 
President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania, 
former  Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  of 
Austria,  former  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  West  Germany,  and  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India. 

The  Fulbright  program  has  a  special 
place  in  my  heart  because  of  my  per- 
sonal admiration  for  the  former  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  chairman  of 
the  foreign  Relations  Committee,  who 
had  the  foresight  35  years  ago  to  es- 
tablish the  framework  that  would 
result  in  so  many  links  between  this 
country  and  leaders  abroad. 

Senators  should  look  at  the  record 
and  resist  any  efforts  to  cut  back  our 
international  exchange  programs. 

SYRIA-LIBW  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  which  deny  foreign  aid  funds  to 
Syria  and  add  Libya  and  Syria  to  the 
list  of  nations  and  groups  which  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  U.S.- 
funded  international  organizations  be- 
cause of  support  for  terrorism. 

Syria  continues  to  refuse  to  leave 
Lebanese  territory  and  daily  presses 


deeper  into  that  beleaguered  nation. 
In  addition,  Syria  proudly  trumpets  its 
faithful  support  for  all  factions  of  the 
P.L.O..  a  fact  which  alone  displays 
Syria's  unworthiness  to  receive  even  1 
cent  of  American  funds.  Syria  also  has 
proven  itself  to  be  a  brutal  and  callous 
oppressor  of  its  own  people. 

American  marines  have  died  in  Leba- 
non, carrying  out  the  role  of  peace- 
makers. Were  Syria  not  ruthlessly 
pressing  in  upon  the  Lebanese,  those 
marines  would  not  have  died;  no  peace 
force  would  even  be  necessary.  Syria 
must  never  be  rewarded  indirectly  for 
its  direct  assault  on  Lebanese  sover- 
eignty and  world  peace.  Thus,  Mr. 
Proxmire  is  to  be  commended  for  of- 
fering the  amendment  which  stops 
any  and  all  aid  to  Syria. 

It  is  equally  commendable  to  add 
Libya  and  Syria  to  the  list  of  nations 
not  to  benefit  from  U.S.-funded  inter- 
national organizations.  Libya  and 
Syria  have  in  recent  years  developed 
national  policies  in  support  of  terror- 
ism throughout  the  world.  Libya,  be- 
sides admitting  openly  its  funding  of 
various  groups  dedicated  to  interna- 
tional politics  and  violence,  has  been 
implicated  in  assassination  plots 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  What  an  outrage.  Thankfully, 
our  security  network  short-circuited 
that  outrageous  plan. 

Unfortunately,  many  critics  of  Libya 
throughout  the  world  did  not  have 
any  warning  before  their  lives  were 
snuffed  out  by  Libyan  assassins.  In  ad- 
dition, many  irmocent  bystanders  have 
been  killed  or  maimed  during  Libyan- 
funded  terrorist  actions.  Libya  and 
Syria  should  never  benefit  from  the 
smallest  amounts  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

Lastly,  both  Libya  and  Syria  have 
made  as  a  cornerstone  of  their  foreign 
policy  the  stated  goal  of  armihilating 
Israel.  Such  a  blatantly  subversive 
policy  against  a  crucial  U.S.  ally 
should  by  itself  solidify  our  support 


for    any    amendment    which    stifles 
Libya  and  Syria.* 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row at  the  hour  of  10  a.m..  I  intend  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  S.  869. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier, 
whether  that  matter  is  disposed  of  or 
not,  at  about  1  p.m.  tomorrow,  it  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure, 
which  is  S.  1342,  the  State  authoriza- 
tion bill. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  have  done  all  we  can  for  this 
day. 

I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
9:05  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  September  23,  1983,  at  9:30 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  22.  1983: 
Department  of  State 
Peter  Jon   de   Vos.   of  Florida,   a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary  and    Plenipotentiary    of   the   United 
States  of  America  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  Mozambique. 

Ambassador 
Millicent  Fenwick,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of 
her  service  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organizations  in 
Rome. 


African  Development  Foundation 
Chester  A.  Crocker,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Francis  Stephen  Ruddy,  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Patsy  Baker  Blackshear.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  African  Development  Foundation  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 

Charles  G.  Wells,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

William  F.  Pickard.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  6  years. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Joseph  Lane  Kirkland.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28.  1984  (new  position). 

Arch  L.  Madsen.  of  Utah,  to  l)e  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  a  term  expiring  April  28,  1984  (new  posi- 
tion). 

James  Albert  Michener.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28.  1984  (new  position). 

Clair  W.  Burgener,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1985  (new  position). 

Malcolm  Forbes,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1986. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
Henry  F.  Schickling,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  17.  1985. 
The   above    nominations    were   approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond  to   requests   to   appear   and   testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Katherine  D.  Ortega,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
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t&rlanism.  Peace  and  Goodwill  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Frederick  G. 
Sampson,  pastor,  Tabernacle  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Thy  eternal  Father,  Creator  of  all 
things  in  the  trisphere.  Sustainer  of 
the  Universe,  we  stand  in  awe  before 
Thy  holy  presence.  We  give  Thee 
thanks  for  Your  long  suffering  spirit 
and  inexhaustable  patience. 

Grant  that  our  desires  for  our  to- 
morrows will  be  unquestionably  linked 
to  Your  eternal  destiny.  We  are  hon- 
ored to  have  men  and  women  of  un- 
selfish altruism  and  honorable  charac- 
ter at  the  helm  of  this  branch  of  our 
great  Government. 

We  pray  that  You,  O  gracious  Lord, 
would  feed  their  minds  with  Your  holy 
mind:  free  them  from  the  parasitic 
greed  which  is  capable  of  surrepti- 
tiously contaminating  and  corroding 
the  inner  self.  Fortify  them  with  calm 
courage,  depth  perception,  and  unin- 
terrupted spirituality  that  no  evil  will 
perniciously  consume  and  destroy 
their  God-given  qualities  and  poten- 
tials. 

With  believing  hearts.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3914.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2780.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program:  and 

H.R.  3363.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 


to  the  blU  (H.R.  2780)  entitled  "An  act 
to  extend  and  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,  Mr.  LoNG,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  3363)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  RuDMAN.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Bumpers,  and 
Mr.  Stennis  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


REV.  FREDERICK  G.  SAMPSON. 
PASTOR.  DETROIT'S  TABERNA- 
CLE MISSIONARY  BAPTIST 
CHURCH 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Frederick  G.  Sampson  is  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  one  of  the  city's 
leading  congregations.  He  grew  up  in 
Louisville.  Ky.,  where  his  father  was  a 
minister.  He  excelled  in  theological 
study,  earning  degrees  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  his  doctorate  in  divinity 
from  the  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary. A  national  and  international 
scholar  and  lecturer  at  numerous  col- 
leges and  universities.  Dr.  Sampson  re- 
cently published  a  book,  entitled  "The 
Romance  of  Theology  in  the  Black  Ex- 
perience." 

Reverend  Sampson  exemplifies 
many  extraordinary  traits  of  intellect 
and  character.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
congregation,  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  and  works,  and  the  city  of  De- 
troit where  he  serves  on  a  number  of 
boards  and  commissions.  He  is  down  to 
earth  and  always  accessible.  He  also  is 
an  orator  of  the  first  rank.  But  even 
beyond  these  qualities.  I  consider  his 
greatest  strength  is  the  sense  of  mis- 


sion and  commitment  he  has  brought 
to  his  church  in  applying  the  Gospel 
to  everyday  life  and  to  the  solution  of 
human  and  community  problems. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Tabernacle 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  has 
become  involved  in  every  pressing 
social  issue.  His  church  has  reached 
out  to  young  people  and  found  them 
work;  joined  with  community  groups 
to  improve  the  quality  of  housing  and 
public  services;  and  has  come  to  the 
assistance  of  families  in  need. 

For  his  extraordinary  leadership  and 
service  in  the  community  and  the 
Nation,  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs  honored  Dr.  Sampson  on  Satur- 
day, April  30,  1983,  with  a  luncheon  in 
Detroit.  On  that  occasion,  a  proclama- 
tion of  commendation  was  given  him. 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  included  in  this 
statement.  I  am  also  pleased  that  Rev- 
erend Sampson  has  been  invited  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  serve  as  a  guest  chap- 
lain, an  occasion  I  looked  forward  to 
with  great  satisfaction.  I  can  think  of 
few  other  human  beings  and  leaders 
who  so  deserve  the  honors  accorded 
them. 

Proclamation  or  Commendation 

Whereas  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Sampson, 
Pastor  of  the  Tabemsu;le  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  located  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  one 
of  our  nation's  foremost  Baptist  Ministers, 
and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sampson  is  highly  respected 
by  his  peers  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world  for  his  devotion,  leadership,  and  intel- 
lectual achievements:  He  received  his  Doc- 
torate of  Ministry  and  Divinity  from  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  a  Divini- 
ty Degree  from  Howard  University:  And.  he 
recently  published  a  book  entitled.  "The 
Romance  of  Theology  in  the  Black  Experi- 
ence": and.  he  lectures  at  several  universi- 
ties and  colleges  annually,  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sampson  has  given  of  him- 
self tirelessly  and  unstintingly  to  bring 
hope,  justice,  equality,  and  peace  through 
his  active  leadership  in  the  Detroit  commu- 
nity, the  national  community,  and  the  inter- 
national community:  He  is  a  Past-President 
of  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  NAACP:  And. 
a  member  of  the  State  of  Michigan  Civil 
Rights  Commission:  And.  he  serves  on  the 
Commission  for  the  International  Year  of 
the  Child:  And.  he  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  numerous  commu- 
nity organizations,  and 

Whereas  The  Current  Topic  Study  Club, 
the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Cluljs.  has  con- 
vened this  luncheon  on  Saturday,  April  30, 
1983,  to  honor  Dr.  Sampson. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Dr.  Freder- 
ick G.  Sampson  be  awarded  this  Proclama- 
tion of  Commendation  in  recognition  of  his 
extraordinary  service  to  promote  Humani- 


REPORT    ON    H.R.     3958,    WATER 
RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1984 
Mr.  BEVILL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-373)  on  the 
bill    (H.R.    3958).    making   appropria- 
tions for  water  resource  development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,    1984,    and    for    other    purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Union  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MYERS  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  3415. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1984 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight.  Sep- 
tember 22,  1983,  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3415)  making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


what  interest  this  country  has  there, 
and  is  it  worth  risking  American  lives? 

The  only  way  an  informed  public 
can  reach  a  national  consensus  is  to 
hear  a  report  from  the  President  on 
this  issue.  We  need  a  national  consen- 
sus for  our  policy  to  be  effective  in 
Lebanon.  The  American  people  need  a 
clear  sind  comprehensive  explanation, 
and  we  can  only  get  that  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  War  Powers  Act  calls  for  the 
President  to  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. While  we  are  debating  the  War 
Powers  Act,  I,  along  with  other  col- 
leagues, have  initiated  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asking 
him  to  appear  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  explain 
why  we  are  in  Lebanon,  what  the  na- 
tional interest  is  to  be  served  if  we  are 
to  remain  in  Lebanon,  what  will  be  the 
scope  and  duration  of  that  exercise, 
and  then  to  clearly  explain  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  position,  is.  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
defend  his  position  before  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  then  he  should  not 
ask  the  marines  to  do  it  in  Lebanon. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1984 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1983.  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3263),  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


IMI 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  ADDRESS  CONGRESS 
ON  THE  SITUATION  IN  LEBA- 
NON 

(Ms.  MIKUI^KI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  deeply  and  justi- 
fiably concerned  about  our  marines  in 
Lebanon.  However,  the  public  does  not 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rea- 
sons for  our  involvement.  Our  con- 
stituents are  asking,  why  are  our  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon?  They  want  to  know 


required  partnership  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  will 
never  materialize. 

If  the  President  does  not  report  to 
Congress  on  the  current  nature  of  U.S. 
involvement,  how  can  we  extend  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  marines  in  Leba- 
non for  any  future  period?  The  Con- 
gress cannot  make  life-and-death  deci- 
sions without  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  our  objectives  are.  We  must  work 
together  in  a  positive  partnership  to 
bring  about  peace  among  all  factions 
in  Lebanon  and  to  protect  our  ma- 
rines. 


PRESIDENT'S  VIOLATION  OF 

WAR  POWERS  ACT  CITED 
(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Lebanon  deep- 
ens each  day.  Nearly  15,000  American 
military  personnel  have  already  been 
deployed  to  Lebanon.  Marines  have 
been  killed,  and  naval  vessels  have 
been  shelling  in  direct  support  of  the 
Lebanese  Army.  And  still  the  Presi- 
dent insists  that  American  forces  are 
not  engaged  in  hostilities. 

Now  it  appears  that  our  troops  are 
in  Lebanon  to  support  the  continued 
existence  of  the  central  government. 
This  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  the 
President  originally  dispatched  the 
marines. 

By  not  reporting  to  Congress  on  the 
nature  and  possible  duration  of  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  Lebanon,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  in  clear  violation  of  the 
law.  The  War  Powers  Act  clearly 
states  that  the  Congress  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  decision  to  send  Ameri- 
cans off  to  fight  wars  on  foreign  soil. 
Congress  passed  this  law  so  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  be  a  part  of 
the  most  crucial  decision  a  govern- 
ment can  make. 

Congress  must  work  in  a  positive 
partnership  with  the  President  on  this 
issue.  To  do  so.  Congress  must  be  able 
to  engage  in  an  informed  debate.  The 
only  way  this  will  occur  is  if  President 
Reagan  shares  all  the  facts  and  states 
all  of  his  plans.  Until  President 
Reagan  complies  with  the  law  and  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  Lebanon,  the  necessary  ar;d 


D  1110 


THE    EARL    BUTZ     RACIAL    AND 
RELIGIOUS  SENSITIVITY 

AWARD  GIVEN  TO  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  JAMES 
WATT 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  personal  privilege 
and  high  honor  to  bestow  this  morn- 
ing the  Earl  Butz  Racial  and  Religious 
Sensitivity  Award  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Mr.  Watt.  Yesterday  in 
describing  the  Coal  Commission's  com- 
position, he  said.  "We  have  every  kind 
of  mix  you  can  have.  I  have  a  black.  I 
have  a  woman,  two  Jews  and  a  cripple 
and  we  have  talent." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  know  you 
watch  these  one  minutes  and  we  know 
that  Mr.  Watt  speaks  for  you  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  environment; 
but  Mr.  President,  does  he  also  speak 
for  you  on  questions  of  race  and  reli- 
gion? I  hope  he  does  not,  Mr.  I*resi- 
dent. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines  is 
reaching  crisis  proportions.  Riots, 
deaths  are  becoming  commonplace,  es- 
pecially since  the  assassination  of  op- 
position leader  Benigno  Aquino  1 
month  ago.  In  the  past  3  days.  Presi- 
dent Marcos  has  made  two  very  dis- 
turbing threats.  First,  that  President 
Reagan  cannot  postpone  his  trip  to 
the  Philippines  if  the  United  States  is 
to  keep  our  bases,  and  second,  he  is 
threatening  to  reimpose  martial  law  in 
light  of  the  opposition  to  his  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  President 
Marcos  is  blackmailing  the  United 
States.  I  am  concerned  not  only  about 
the  President's  visit  to  the  Philippines 
at  this  time  sending  a  wrong  signal, 
but  also  because  I  worry  about  the 
President's  security  there. 
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There  is  no  question  that  the  Philip- 
pines relationship  is  Important  to  the 
United  States,  but  we  should  not  be 
blackmailed  by  a  man  who  has  serious 
domestic  problems. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  you  postpone  your  Novem- 
ber visit. 


SECRETARY  WATT  HAS  NO 
SHAME 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  I  think  are  not  to 
be  taken  lightly  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
emphasize  what  the  gentleman  said. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
said.  "We  have  every  kind  of  mix." 
Then,  as  if  citing  not  human  beings, 
but  a  list  of  things,  he  said.  "We  have 
a  black,  a  woman,  two  Jews,  and  a 
cripple."  To  justify  his  bigotry,  he 
added,  almost  excluding  the  previous 
list,  "and  we  have  talent." 

To  give  this  man.  whose  prejudices 
are  exemplified  not  just  in  this  latest 
public  utterance,  but  in  many  public 
utterances  since  he  took  office,  a  na- 
tional forum  is  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Watt  assaults  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Watt  has  no  shame. 

Mr.  Watt  should  go. 


lives  in  the  Ukraine  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Janna  was  not  able  to  have  her 
bat  mitzvah  ceremony.  Janna  is  not 
free  or  safe  to  worship  God.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  refusenik.  who  request- 
ed an  exit  visa  from  Soviet  authorities 
to  allow  him  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
with  his  family  to  resettle  in  Israel  or 
another  free  country  but  his  petition 
was  denied.  The  Grauer  family  will 
continue  to  be  unable  to  practice  their 
religion  in  peace. 

In  Puerto  Rico.  Susan  chanted  the 
Biblical  portion  from  the  Book  of 
Isarah:  "Arise,  shine,  for  your  light 
has  come  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
has  risen  upon  you."  This  was  Susans 
prayer  for  Janna.  Susan  also  wants  us 
to  remember  Janna  Grauer  and  pray 
that  the  light  of  freedom  and  the  light 
of  human  rights  will  soon  shine  for 
her.  her  family,  and  all  those  who 
suffer  from  oppression  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


BAT  MITZVAH  OF  SUSAN  DEMEL 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  and  that  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  those  concerned 
with  the  continued  suppression  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  often  spoken  on  behalf  of  those 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves;  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  men 
and  women  are  often  persecuted  and 
harassed  for  seeking  to  exercise  a 
basic  human  right,  their  freedom  of 
religion  and  their  freedom  to  emi- 
grate. 

On  August  26.  1983.  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Ms.  Susan  Demel,  celebrated  her 
bat  mitzvah  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  cere- 
mony marked  her  entrance  into  the 
Jewish  community,  who  joined  her  in 
the  happiness  of  the  occasion.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  along  with  her  family 
and  friends.  Susan  has  been  able  to 
live  in  peace  and  worship  God  without 
any  fear.  Susan  learned  to  cherish  the 
gift  of  freedom  and  enjoys  her  rights 
and  protection  as  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Susan  did  not  celebrate  her  bat  mitz- 
vah alone.  As  she  stood  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  of  Puerto  Rico, 
she  proclaimed  that  on  that  solemn 
occasion  she  was  also  representing  an- 
other young  girl.  Janna  Grauer.  who 


SAYONARA  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
INTERIOR  JAMES  WATT 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  the  Tony  Awards,  we  have  the 
Emmy  Awards,  the  Oscars,  and  also 
the  Golden  Fleece  Awards.  However,  if 
there  were  ever  a  "Nasty"  Award,  my 
candidate  would  be  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  James  Watt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  to  attack 
our  public  lands,  which  is  despicable  in 
itself.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
insult  our  people,  particularly  those 
who  face  special  hardships  in  our 
country. 

James  Watt  has  done  what  Don 
Rickles  in  his  best  skit  could  never  do, 
offend  nearly  our  entire  population  in 
just  one  sentence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Watt  has  done  for 
the  Interior  Department  what  Bonnie 
and  Clyde  have  done  for  the  banking 
industry. 

Mr.  Watt,  I  think  if  you  would  like 
to  make  another  public  utterance  real 
soon,  how  about  "Sayonara"? 


disabilities,  and  then  tried  to  pass  off 
this  latest  example  of  his  well-docu- 
mented insensitivity  as  a  joke.  Along 
with  millions  of  Americans,  I  do  not 
think  his  comments  are  very  funny. 

On  Monday,  our  Deputy  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  made  a 
statement  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  that  was  later  called  by  the 
White  House  a  personal  opinion. 

And  on  an  even  more  serious  note, 
last  week  the  third-ranking  official  in 
the  Pentagon  made  a  major  public  ad- 
dress in  which  he  attacked  the  Con- 
gress and  directly  contradicted  the 
stated  policy  of  the  President  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
for  the  captain  to  go  after  these  loose 
cannons,  and  either  lash  them  to  the 
deck  or  think  about  throwing  them 
overboard. 
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LOOSE  CANNONS  ON  THE  SHIP 
OF  STATE 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  clear  in  recent  days  that  there 
are  some  loose  cannons  rolling  around 
on  the  ship  of  state. 

Yesterday— in  yet  another  of  the  in- 
flanunatory  remarks  that  have  come 
to  be  known  as  Wattisms— the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  characterized  the 
members  of  the  Commission  reviewing 
his  coal-leasing  program  in  terms  of 
their  race.  sex.  religion,  and  physical 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS     COSPONSOR     OF     H.R.     953. 
LAW    ENFORCEMENT    PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed   as   a  cosponsor  of   the   bill 
(H.R.  953)  to  limit  availability  and  use 
of  handgun  bullets  that  are  capable  of 
penetrating  certain  body  armor. 

The   SPEAKER   pro    tempore   (Mr. 
Torres).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  RECORDBREAKING 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  particular 
point.  We  are  faced  with  recordbreak- 
ing  $200  billion-plus  deficits  in  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  call  again  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
leadership  of  this  House  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate,  along  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  have  a 
summit  conference  at  Camp  David 
dedicated  to  resolving  the  economic 
problems  that  face  this  country. 

I  think  that  we  must  work  together 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  in  trying  to 
reach  out  to  the  people  in  America  to 
let  them  know  that  the  leadership  of 
the  White  House,  the  leadership  of 
this  Democratic  House,  and  also  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Senate, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under 
Paul  Volcker.  are  willing  to  address 
the  problem.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
problem  of  recordbreaking  deficits 
which  have  tripled  in  the  last  3  years. 


The  Honorable  Gerald  Ford,  who  is 
a  former  President  and  an  honorable 
man.  had  $66  billion  deficits. 

The  Presidency  of  Jimmy  Carter 
brought  $58  billion  deficits. 

Last  year's  deficits  were  $110  billion, 
and  this  year  over  $200  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  address  that 
problem  in  a  bipartisan  package 
backed  by  the  President  and  the  lead- 
ership of  both  political  parties  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 


MOVE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  LONG- 
TERM  BUDGET  DEFICITS  TO 
THE  FRONT  BURNER 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  budget  reconciliation.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  essential  to  move 
the  problem  of  long-term  budget  defi- 
cits to  the  front  burner. 

I  strongly  agree  with  those  profes- 
sional economists  and  business  leaders 
who  have  been  warning  our  Nation 
that  huge  deficits  will  force  interest 
rates  up  and  choke  off  our  economic 
recovery. 

Huge  deficits  are  a  threat  to  our  eco- 
nomic stability  and  our  national  secu- 
rity. Solving  the  deficit  problem 
should  be  our  No.  1  priority. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  only  one 
of  three  ways  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We 
must  either  reduce  spending,  raise  rev- 
enues, or  do  both. 

As  we  examine  the  spending  side  of 
the  ledger,  we  must  be  willing  to  deal 
with  entitlements  and  defense.  Those 
two  areas  amount  to  nearly  75  percent 
of  total  spending. 

We  also  need  to  examine  the  reve- 
nue side. 

It  is  absolute  nonsense  to  cut  taxes 
in  the  face  of  $200  billion  deficits. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  will  address  the  long- 
term  deficit  problem. 

I  cannot  support  a  continuing  reso- 
lution that  ignores  the  long-term  defi- 
cit problem. 


IMI 


OUR  MARINE  HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do 
you  call  American  men  trapped  on  for- 
eign shores,  surrounded  by  armed  mili- 
tants, used  as  pawns  in  a  propaganda 
war  and  unable  to  fight  back?  I  call 
them  hostages.  We  now  have  1,200 
marine  hostages  in  Lebanon,  hostages 
to  a  civil  war  that  has  raged  for  dec- 
ades, hostage  to  a  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  that  is  indecisive  and  in- 
coherent; hostage  to  political  deals  in 
America. 


In  the  last  hostage  crisis.  Congress 
could  do  very  little.  In  this  one,  we  can 
do  a  great  deal. 

We  should  follow  the  law  and  invoke 
the  War  Powers  Act.  That  would  give 
the  President  90  days  to  bring  our 
boys  home,  or  if  he  feels  they  should 
stay  longer,  to  make  his  case  to  the 
American  people,  define  their  mission, 
and  convince  us  of  its  importance. 

We  have  already  lost  five  marine 
dead.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
saving  face.  It  is  a  question  of  saving 
American  lives. 

Invoke  the  War  Powers  Act.  Our 
men  would  be  home  by  Christmas,  or 
the  President  can  make  his  case  to  the 
American  people. 

Set  our  hostages  free. 


D  1120 

H.R.  1036  OFFERS  HOPE  TO  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

(Mr.  TOWNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment in  the  American  work  force 
has  been  a  problem  for  many  years. 
Unemployment,  also,  leads  to  a  vicious 
cycle  of  socioeconomic  problems.  In  no 
other  community  is  this  vicious  cycle 
felt  more  than  in  minority  communi- 
ties. 

As  a  congressional  representative,  I 
see  the  effects  of  a  15-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  on  my  constituents. 
These  people  want  and  need  to  work. 
However,  the  past  and  current  cycle  of 
unemployment  prevents  them  from 
having  the  experience  needed  to  break 
into  a  limited  job  market. 

The  passage  of  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  yesterday, 
offers  some  hope  to  the  Nation's  un- 
employed through  job  creation  and 
economic  growth  in  our  communities. 
I  can  only  hope  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  reconsider  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation.  The  Ameri- 
can worker  must  not  become  a  "sacrifi- 
cial lamb"  to  budget  politics. 


SECRETARY  WATT  SHOULD 
RESIGN 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, after  watching  Secretary  James 
Watt  on  television  last  night,  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  out.  As  is  apparent 
from  the  public's  experiences  with 
him.  the  sad  truth  about  Secretary 
Watt  is  that  what  he  has  spoken, 
down  deep  he  believes. 

He  thinks  in  stereotypes.  In  describ- 
ing why  the  Commission  studying  the 
coal  leasing  program  of  his  Depart- 
ment is  a  strong  one,  he  did  not  focus 
on  the  breadth  of  talents  and  experi- 


ence of  the  members  from  various 
fields,  talent  and  experience  which  are 
clearly  relevant  to  their  duties  on  the 
Commission.  Instead  he  describes  the 
members  in  terms  of  their  race,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or,  as  crassly  as  one  can 
imagine,  an  aspect  of  their  physical 
condition  which  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  ability  to  perform 
one's  duties  on  that  Commission. 

Mr.  Watt  is  a  political  liability. 
Much  more  significantly,  he  has 
become  a  national  embarassment.  For 
that  reason,  he  should  clear  his  think- 
ing long  enough  to  resign.  If  not.  the 
I*resident  should  remove  him. 


THE  JOBS  BILL 

(Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  amid  perhaps  the 
greatest  debate  of  partisan  dema- 
goguery  this  Chamber  has  witnessed 
in  the  98th  Congress,  we  passed  yet 
another  jobs  bill.  It  was  stated  that 
those  who  voted  against  the  bill  were 
guilty  of  contributing  to  hunger,  a 
breakup  of  unions,  a  lack  of  compas- 
sion for  the  poor,  and  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  plight  of  unemployed 
Americans. 

The  House  approved  this  action 
without  even  allowing  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. The  House_approved  this  action 
despite  signs  of  a  strong  economic  re- 
covery. 

Lost  in  this  partisan  debate  was  the 
differentiation  between  jobs  and  em- 
ployment. In  Congress,  we  give  tempo- 
rary jobs  through  huge  expenditures. 
In  the  private  sector,  employment  is 
created.  Congress  adds  to  the  deficit, 
raises  interest  rates,  and  puts  people 
out  of  work. 

The  President  is  not  responsible  for 
the  deficit.  The  big  spenders  in  Con- 
gress are.  The  President  is  not  respon- 
sible for  high  interest  rates.  The  irre- 
sponsible spenders  in  Congress  are. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  make- 
work,  dead-end  public  service  jobs  do 
not  provide  long-term,  productive  em- 
ployment. There  are  no  employees 
until  there  are  employers.  And  there 
will  be  no  more  employers  until  inter- 
est rates  come  down. 

Interest  rates  will  not  come  down 
until  we  end  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  continue  to  spend 
money  like  yesterday,  I  suggest  that 
we  will  have  many,  many  opportuni- 
ties to  give  away  more  jobs — over  and 
over  again,  for  years  to  come,  until 
somebody  realizes  that  for  every  for- 
ward step  of  spending  bills,  we  are 
taking  two  steps  backward  in  the  quest 
for  fuU  employment. 

I  submit  that  those  who  voted  for 
the  bill  are  the  ones  who  are  guilty  of 
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to  be  the  most  prestlgous  newspapers 
in  this  country,  we  ire  in  deep  trouble. 


"PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE"    PROGRAM 

IS   VITAL  TO   THE   FUTURE   OF 

MEXICO 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  Latin  and  Central  America 
have  once  again  underscored  the  im- 
portance of  this  region  to  the  United 
States.  Periodically,  we  pay  lipservice 
about  the  need  to  improve  relations 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  but 
the  sad  truth  is  that  too  often  we  wait 
for  a  crisis  to  erupt  before  taking 
action.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
happen  with  Mexico. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
aimed  at  furthering  democracy  in 
Mexico  and  curbing  illegal  Mexican 
immigration  by  strengthening  United 
States-Mexican  economic  and  social 
ties.  Specifically,  the  bill  directs  the 
Kissinger  Commission  on  Central 
America  to  consider  the  merits  of  es- 
tablishing a  joint  United  States- 
Mexico  "people-to-people"  program. 

Such  a  program  would  utilize  Ameri- 
can volunteers  and  foster  self-reliance 
among  local  Mexican  businesses,  civic 
organizations,  and  labor  groups.  The 
program  would  focus  on  such  areas  as 
agricultural  productivity,  industrial 
output,  transportation,  energy  sources, 
construction,  and  further  development 
of  Mexico's  infrastructure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  proposed 
"people-to-people"  program  is  vital  to 
the  future  of  Mexico  and  also  would 
be  in  our  self-interest.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


MISREPRESENTATION  BY  THE 

PRESS 
(Mr.    MOLINARI    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  handing  out  awards  I  think 
that  a  special  award  should  be  given  to 
the  Associated  Press,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post,  for 
the  picture  that  appeared  today  in  ref- 
erence to  the  testimony  of  General 
Kelley  yesterday  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  pictures  today 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  sponta- 
neously Secretary  Shultz  raised  his 
hands  in  horror  as  the  Commandant 
made  an  error,  referring  to  Vietnam 
rather  than  Lebanon.  The  fact  is  it 
happened  several  seconds  later  and  he 
was  fatigued  and  covered  his  head. 

Now,  if  that  is  an  example  of  jour- 
nalism from  two  of  what  are  supposed 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  ANGELO  F. 
PISTILLI 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Angelo  F.  Pistilli,  of  Joliet,  111.,  has 
long  deserved  recognition  for  a  most 
distinguished  career  in  public  service.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  DePaul  University  in  Chi- 
cago, his  alma  mater,  honored  him  re- 
cently with  a  very  special  award.  The 
honor,  the  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award,  is  given  to  graduates  of  the 
university  who  have  demonstrated 
their  devotion  to  the  community 
through  professional  achievement  and 
service  to  their  fellow  man. 

Judge  Pistilli  was  graduated  from 
DePaul  in  1947  and  later  returned  for 
masters  degrees  in  education  and  psy- 
chology. He  has  served  as  circuit  court 
judge  of  Illinois  since  1964,  serving  the 
12th  judicial  circuit  comprising  Will, 
Kankakee,  and  Iroquois  Counties. 

Despite  a  busy,  often  hectic  sched- 
ule, he  has  generously  served  the  com- 
munity—and in  a  variety  of  different 
ways.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the 
bench,  while  practicing  law  in  Joliet. 
he  served  as  public  administrator  for 
Will  County  and  as  special  master  in 
chancery.  He  also  taught  for  the 
American  Heritage  Council  at  State- 
ville  penitentiary  1  day  a  week  in 
1952-58  and  1962-64  and  was  a  psy- 
chologist for  the  Illinois  Youth  Com- 
mission. Further,  he  has  taught 
courses  at  DePaul,  Lewis  University, 
and  Joliet  Junior  College. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Judge  Pistilli  is  a  mul- 
titalented,  compassionate,  and  selfless 
individual.  As  his  Congressman  I  am 
very  proud  that  he  has  been  given  this 
outstanding  award. 


fered  landing  space  at  a  nearby  mili- 
tary installation. 

Second,  we  must  not  forget  the 
Soviet  Union's  veto  of  a  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  condemning  the 
Soviets  for  the  deliberate  and  wanton 
killing  of  269  innocent  civilians  aboard 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

Now.  of  course,  we  are  being  criti- 
cized for  putting  a  few  minor  restric- 
tions on  travel  by  Soviet  officials.  How 
quickly  the  world  forgets. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  matter 
rest.  We  must  continue  to  remind  the 
American  people,  indeed  all  people  in 
this  world,  of  the  brutal  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  leadership. 

We  must  never  forget  what  the  Sovi- 
ets have  done,  because  to  forget  would 
imply  forgiveness.  That  is  something 
the  Soviets  do  not  deserve. 


BRUTAL     ACTIONS     BY     SOVIET 

GOVERNMENT    MUST    NOT    BE 

FORGOTTEN  BY  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.    BILIRAKIS    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarlis.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Many 
nations  in  this  world  are  making  a 
great  deal  of  refusals  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
allow  an  Aeroflot  airliner  carrying 
Soviet  Union  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  to  land  at  civilian  airports  in 
those  States. 

Because  of  this  Mr.  Gromyko  has 
canceled  his  appearance  at  the  current 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
We  must  remember  that  while  land- 
ing permission  was  denied  at  two 
public  airports,   our  Government  of- 


SECRETARY  WATT'S  REMARKS 
(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I.  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  been  concerned  about 
the  remarks  of  Secretary  Watt.  The 
concern  has  been  that  he  somehow 
has  developed  through  life  in  a  narrow 
sphere  of  activity,  without  being  sensi- 
tive to  the  diverse  and  pluralistic 
nature  of  the  American  society. 

I  try  to  be  fair,  others  try  to  be  fair. 
Accordingly.  I  have  not  engaged  in  the 
ad  hominem  assaults  that  have  been 
made  over  the  years  on  Secretary 
Watt.  Yesterday's  comment  by  the 
Secretary  is  different.  I  have  a  special 
feeling  about  the  statement  that  was 
made  yesterday,  because  the  greatest 
man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life  had  polio 
at  9  months  of  age  and  never  walked  a 
step  in  his  life  without  a  cane,  a 
crutch,  or  an  artificial  leg.  That  man 
was  my  father. 

He  has  gone  too  far.  I  think  the  evi- 
dence is  plain  that  this  Secretary  is  in- 
sensitive to  the  diverse  and  pluralistic 
nature  of  the  American  society.  I  urge 
the  President  now  to  call  for  his  resig- 
nation. 


D  1130 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    MAJORITY 
TO    PROPOSE    SPECIFIC    REVE- 
NUE   MEASURES    TO    PAY    FOR 
SPENDING  PROGRAMS 
(Mrs.    JOHNSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
congressional  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984  requires  the  appropri- 
ate committees  to  report  by  Septem- 
ber 23,  1983— tomorrow— $73  billion  in 
tax  increases  and  $12  billion  in  spend- 


ing reductions  over  the  next  3  years. 
Clearly  this  will  not  be  done. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  worked  so 
hard  with  the  Democratic  majority  to 
produce  a  compromise  budget  resolu- 
tion If  the  spending/taxing  pattern 
adopted  therein  is  not  adhered  to  in  at 
least  its  broad  outlines.  Like  many  of 
us  who  voted  for  this  budget  plan,  I 
have  worked  throughout  the  tough 
spending  votes  to  uphold  its  integrity 
and  adhere  to  its  guidelines.  But  what 
has  happened  to  the  revenue  side?  We 
have  had  plenty  of  debate  and  plenty 
of  votes  on  spending,  but  almost  no 
solid  discussion  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  new  revenues  that  were  prom- 
ised in  the  budget  resolution  to  pre- 
vent critical  new  spending  needs  from 
escalating  our  deficit.  As  a  result,  one 
is  left  with  the  impression  today  that 
those  numbers  in  the  budget  agree- 
ment which  purport  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit through  increased  revenues  are 
meaningless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Democrat- 
ic majority  has  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  specific  revenue  measures  to 
pay  for  the  programs  in  the  budget 
they  espoused,  which  in  fact  requires 
fewer  new  tax  dollars  than  the  budget 
they  first  advocated.  To  ignore  this  re- 
sponsibility makes  a  sham  of  the 
budget  process  and  a  mockery  of  their 
rhetoric  both  for  people  and  against 
deficits. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  3913,  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill.  1984.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  along  with  tables  and 
charts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES. AND  EDUCATION,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1984 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3913)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 


and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3913,  with  Mr.  Puqua  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

At  this  time,  we  submit  for  your  ap- 
proval, the  appropriation  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  recom- 
mendations for  funding  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  including  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  the  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte),  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  on  this  subcommittee  and 
also  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
This  also  applies  to  every  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent staff  and  many  weeks  of  hearings 
took  place  before  we  marked  up  this 
bill  for  submission  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for 
new  budget  authority  for  1984  totaling 
$96,166,088,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$28,196,556,000  is  for  discretionary 
funding  and  $67,969,532,000  is  for 
mandatory  funding. 


A  large  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill  is  for  entitlement  pro- 
grams where  payments  are  fixed  by 
authorizing  legislation.  This  amounts 
to  71  percent  of  the  total  contained  in 
the  bill.  For  discretionary  programs 
the  bill  is  $3,505,710,000  over  the 
budget  request  and  $21,152,000  under 
the  comparable  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  discretionary 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  the  subcommittee 
deferred  consideration  of  $2,299,- 
107,000  of  budget  estimates  for  1984 
because  authorizations  have  not  been 
enacted.  New  budget  authority  provid- 
ed in  1983  for  these  deferred  items 
totals  $2,574,502,000. 

The  budget  requests  not  considered 
by  our  committee  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  authorizations  are  set 
forth  on  page  5  of  the  report.  They  in- 
clude refugee  assistance,  rehabilita- 
tion, impact  aid,  health  planning,  re- 
search training,  and  ACTION  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  included 
in  the  bill,  very  large  sums  are  auto- 
matically appropriated  each  year  for 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  programs  without  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  during  the 
annual  appropriations  process.  The 
principal  items  in  this  category  are  the 
unemployment  compensation,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement  trust 
funds.  If  these  amounts  are  accounted 
for  programs  under  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive more  than  $340  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

The  highlights  of  the  bill  are  set 
forth  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  report. 

For  the  Labor  Department,  we  rec- 
ommend $15,963,887,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2,944,341,000  over  1984  esti- 
mates. This  total  amount  includes 
$2,902,610,000  for  forward  funding  for 
job  training. 

For  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  we  recommend 
$62,718,775,000.  This  is  $1,599,276,000 
over  the  budget  and  an  increase  of 
$196,359,000  in  discretionary  funds 
over  the  1983  level. 

For  the  Department  of  Education, 
we  recommend  $12,240,520,000.  This  is 
$1,463,244,000  over  the  budget  and 
$312,498,000  in  discretionary  increases 
over  the  1983  level. 

This  bill  includes  $2,902,610,000  for 
programs  under  the  new  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  for  the  9-month 
period  from  October  1,  1983  through 
June  30,  1984  and  in  addition,  the  sum 
of  $3,597,830,000  for  the  12-month 
period  from  July  1,  1984  through  June 
30,  1985.  The  budget  made  no  provi- 
sion for  forward  funding. 

We  recommend  $414,900,000  for  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1984  for 
Job  Corps  and  $577,5000,000  for  the 
period  from  July  1,  1984  to  June  30, 
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1985.  These  amounts  will  maintain  the 
Corps  at  the  current  level  of  40.000. 

We  recommend  $317,300,000  for 
older  workers  programs  which  is  an  In- 
crease of  $40,200,000  over  the  budget. 
This  is  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
law  and  will  maintain  the  current  pro- 
gram level  of  62,500  jobs. 

For  State  employment  offices,  we 
have  an  increase  of  $186,841,000  over 
1983  and  $70,000,000  over  budget  esti- 
mates. We  restored  87  positions  and 
$3,760,000  proposed  for  deletion  in  the 
budget  for  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration. 

For  the  Public  Health  Service,  we  in- 
clude $7,003,043,000.  and  increase  of 
$674,040,000  over  the  budget  request 
and  $269,728,000  over  the  1983  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  for 
Health  Resources  and  Services 
$1,252,783,000.  This  is  $23,233,000  less 
than  the  1983  appropriation,  but  is 
$215,967,000  more  than  the  budget. 

For  disease  control,  we  recommend 
$373,405,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$32,653,000  over  the  budget  and 
$19,929,000  over  the  1983  appropria- 
tion. For  AIDS,  we  recommend  a  total 
of  at  least  $41,000,000. 

This  bill  contains  recommendations 
for  $4,297,054,000  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $386,330,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $447,499,000  over  the  1983 
appropriation.  For  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  we  recommend 
$1,044,868,000. 

The  report  contains  all  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
amounts  that  we  recommend  in  this 
bill  for  each  one  of  them. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  includes 
$799,202,000  for  alcohol,  drug  abuse 
and  mental  health.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $28,050,000  over  the  1984  budget 
and  $37,195,000  over  comparable  1983 
levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  social  security,  we 
recommend  $16,876,751,000  in  Federal 
funds  and  $3,718,303,000  in  trust 
funds. 

For  the  runaway  youth  program,  we 
recommend  $21,500,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $10,968,000  over  the  budget. 
For  nutrition  for  the  elderly,  we  rec- 
ommend $386,099,000.  For  work  incen- 
tives, we  recommend  the  1983  level  of 
$270,760,000.  The  budget  contained  no 
funding  for  this  program. 

For  community  services  block 
grants.  the  budget  requested 
$2,852,000  to  phase  out  the  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  accept  this 
and  we  recommend  $351,000,000  to 
continue  this  program. 

For  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, we  recommend 
$33,007,578,000  in  Federal  Funds  and 
$1,012,246,000  in  trust  funds. 

For  chapter  I  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  we  reconunend 
$3,487,500,000.  This  is  $473,531,000 
over  the  budget  and  it  is  up  to  full  au- 
thorization. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  for  vocational  and 
adult  education,  we  recommend 
$835,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$342,161,000  over  the  budget  request 
and  $18,500,000  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  1983.  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  request  for  a  block  grant 
and  a  consolidation  of  the  two  pro- 
grams. 

For  education  for  the  handicapped, 
this  bill  includes  $1,159,792,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $49,540,000  over  the  budget. 
For  State  grants.  we  have 
$1,017,900,000  which  is  the  total  au- 
thorization for  1984. 

For  higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, we  recommend  $394,270,000.  For 
libraries,  we  recommend  $88,800,000. 

This  bill  includes  $3,697,360,000  for 
student  financial  assistance.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $179,560,000  over  the 
budget  request  and  $129,560,000  over 
the  comparable  amount  appropriated 
in  1983.  For  Pell  grants,  we  recom- 
mend $2,519,000,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $99,960,000  over  1983.  For 
supplemental  opportunity  grants,  we 
recommend  $370,000,000.  the  full 
amount  authorized.  For  the  college 
work  study  program,  we  recommend 
$550,000,000.  the  full  amount  author- 
ized. For  the  direct  loan  program  we 
recommend  $178,560,000. 

We  recommend  $1,268,600,000  for 
guaranteed  student  loans.  This 
amount,  together  with  $900,000,000  in 
carryover  funds  from  1983.  will  bring 
total  available  funds  for  1984  up  to 
$2,169,600,000. 

For  railroad  retirement,  we  recom- 
mend $420,000,000.  This  is  the  full 
amount  required  for  payment  of  dual 
benefits  to  railroad  retirees.  This  is 
$70,000,000  over  the  amount  requested 
in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
rpspnt&tivcs. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  state  in 
more  detail,  the  amounts  detailed  in 
this  bill. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  bill  includes  $15,963,887,000  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  1984.  The 
Presidents        budget        request        is 
$13  019.546.000   and   the    1983    appro- 
priation was  $17,789,662,000.  In  addi- 
tion,   the   bill    includes   authority    to 
expend      $2,772,750,000      from      trust 
funds,  approximately  the  same  as  the 
1983  level  and  the  budget  request.  The 
committee    has    added    $2,944,341,000 
over  the  President's  request  for  gener- 
al funds,  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
providing  forward-funding  for  the  new 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  as  re- 
quired by  law.  The  President's  budget 
proposed    to    disregard    this    forward- 
funding  requirement.  These  additional 
funds  provided  by  the  committee  will 
not  actually  be  spent  until  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  conunittee  bill  for  the  Labor 
Department  is  below  the  1983  appro- 
priation level  primarily  because  of  a 


reduction  in  advances  required  for  the 
unemployment  trust  fund. 

For  training  and  employment  serv- 
ices, the  bill  includes  $2,861,284,000  for 
programs  under  the  new  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  for  the  9-month 
period  from  October  1.  1983  through 
June  30.  1984.  and  $3,597,830,000  for 
the  12-month  period  from  July  1.  1984 
through  June  30.  1985.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  made  no  provision  for 
forward-funding.  Included  here  are 
$414,900,000  for  the  Job  Corps  for  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$577,500,000    for    the    period    July    1, 

1984  to  June  30.  1985.  These  amounts 
will  maintain  Job  Corps  enrollment  at 
least  at  its  current  level  of  approxi- 
matley  40,000.  The  committee  directs 
the  Department  to  maintain  enroll- 
ment at  this  level  or  higher  through 
the  21 -month  period  covered  by  this 
appropriation.  The  bill  also  provides  a 
large  increase  of  $113,000,000  for  the 
dislocated  worker  program  under  title 
III  of  the  new  act;  the  amount  for  the 
program  year  July  1.  1984  to  June  30. 

1985  will  be  $223,000,000. 

The  bill  includes  $317,300,000  for 
community  service  employment  for 
older  Americans,  an  increase  of 
$40,200,000  over  the  budget  request. 
This  is  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
law,  and  will  maintain  the  current  pro- 
gram level  of  62,500  jobs.  This  pro- 
gram is  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  It  will  continue 
to  be  administered  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment; the  budget  proposed  to 
transfer  it  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  committee  reconrunends 
$1,889,400,000  for  administration  of 
unemployment  compensation  by  the 
States.  The  committee  has  transferred 
$50  million  from  the  contingency  fund 
in  order  to  support  base  staff  years 
over  the  level  proposed  in  the  budget 
request,  and  $20  million  has  been 
transferred  in  order  to  begin  to  up- 
grade automation  of  unemployment 
insurance.  The  bill  provides  forward- 
funding  for  the  employment  service  as 
required  by  law.  The  budget  request 
made  no  provision  for  this.  The 
amounts  included  by  the  committee 
will  maintain  current  staffing  levels  in 
the  States. 

For  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  the  committee 
has  added  $1,700,000  to  the  budget  for 
State  operational  grants  to  enable 
OSHA  to  fund  one  additional  State  ap- 
plication. OSHA  staffing  is  maintained 
at  the  1983  level. 

The  bill  retains  all  of  the  language 
restrictions  carried  in  the  1983  bill. 

For  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  has  re- 
stored 87  positions  and  $3,760,000  pro- 
posed for  deletion  in  the  budget.  The 
proposed  reduction  was  based  on  a 
proposed  legislative  change  which  will 
not  be  enacted. 
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The  bill  includes  $135,837,000  for  the  health  services  to  the  poor,  the  train-  competing    renewals    of    grants    that 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  including  ing  of  health  professionals  including  have  completed  their  initial  pr.iod  of 

$4,837,000  to  begin  the  revision  of  the  nurses    and    development    of    other  support).  As  the  average  duration  of  a 

Consumer  Price  Index.  health  resources  such  as  health  main-  grant  award  is  3  years,  this  means  that 

DEPARTMENT  or  HEALTH  AND  HTJinAN  SERVICES  tcnancc  Organizations.  Included  in  thls  approximately  15.000  projects  will  be 

The  bill  includes  $62,728,775,000  in  account  are  appropriations  for  the  ma-  receiving  support  at  any  one  time- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  programs  of  temal  and  child  health,  primary  care  this  target  now  seems  to  be  under- 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  and  family  planning  programs  which  stood  and  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
Services.  This  is  $1,599,276,000  more  the  President's  budget  proposed  be  the  administration,  and  the  research 
than  the  amount  recommended  by  the  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Assist-  conmiunity. 

President  and  $166,193,000  above  the  ant  Secretary  for  Health.  The  commit-  The  committee  was.  therefore,  sur- 

comparable  amount  provided  for  these  tee  continues  to  believe  that  these  ac-  prised  that  the  NIH  budget  estimates 

activities    in    1983.    Of    this    amount  tivities  should  be  administered  by  this  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January 

$11,747,993,000  is  for  discretionary  ac-  agency  and  has  retained  their  funding  provided  for  the  support  of  only  3.676 

tivities  whose  funding  levels  are  deter-  and  staffing  in  the  HRSA  account.  In  new  and  competing  research  project 

mined  by  annual  appropriation  acts,  most  cases  the  increases  recommended  grants.  However,  in  late  March,  the 

For  these  discretionary  activities  the  by  the  committee  over  the  President's  administration    submitted    a    revised 

bill  is  $1,929,542,000  above  the  Presi-  budget  are  to  restore  activities  to  the  budget  for  NIH  which  provided  funds 

dent's  budget  and  $208,799,000  above  1983  level.  for  5.000  new  and  competing  research 

the  comparable  level  provided  in  1983.  centers  for  disease  control  project   grants   but  within   the  same 

The  remaining  $50,980,782,000  is  for  The  bill  includes  $373,405,000  for  the  total  estimates  for  NIH  as  set  forth  in 

entitlement  accounts  where  spending  activities  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  the  January  budget.  The  funding  of 

is  determined  by  various  sections  of  Control.   This   includes   $86.3   million  the  additional  1.324  investigator-initi- 

the  Social  Security  and  Public  Health  for  the  preventive  health  block  grant,  ated   projects   was   offset   by   cutting 

Service  Acts.  These  include  principally  $54.6  million  for  venereal  disease  con-  other  important  NIH  programs.  The 

the  medicaid,  aid  to  families  with  de-  trol.  $5  million  for  tuberculosis  pro-  committee  welcomes  the  decision   to 

pendent  children,  supplemental  securi-  grams.  $64.9  million  for  occupational  fund  5,000  new  and  competing  grants 

ty  income,  black  lung,  and  social  serv-  health  and  $46  million  for  epidemic  but  does  not  agree  with  the  proposal 

ices  programs.  The  bill  also  includes  services.  The  bill  is  $32,653,000  above  that  the  strength  of  one  NIH  support 

$7,422,204,000   of   advance   appropria-  the  President's  budget  and  $19,929,000  mechanism  should  be  maintained  by 

tions  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  these  en-  above   the   1983   level;   $11,360,000   of  seriously  weakening  the  others, 

titlements.  the  amount  recommended  this  amount  is  for  research  and  sur-  The  committee  has  restored  virtual- 

by  the  President.  veillance  activities  related  to  the  epi-  ly  all  of  the  cuts  made  in  the  other 

PUBLIC  health  service  dcmlc  of  acquired  immune  deficiency  programs    and    provided    the    funds 

H.R.  3913  includes  $7,003,043,000  for  syndrome  (AIDS).  The  bill  includes  a  originally  requested  for  them  in  the 
the  activities  of  the  Public  Health  total  of  over  $41  million  throughout  January  budget  estimates.  The  March 
Service,  excluding  the  Indian  Health  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  reductions— which  included  more  than 
and  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Services  to  address  the  AIDS  problem.  $53  million  for  the  support  of  research 
which  are  funded  in  other  bills.  This  is  national  institutes  of  health  centers,  nearly  $25  million  for  biomed- 
an  increase  of  $647,040,000  over  the  The  16  appropriations  included  in  ical  research  support  grants  to  educa- 
President's  request  and  $269,518,000  the  bill  for  the  National  Institutes  of  tional  institutions,  $17,000,000  for  non- 
above  the  comparable  1983  level.  The  Health  total  $4,297,054,000.  This  is  an  competing  research  projects,  $15  mil- 
principal  increases  recommended  by  increase  of  $386,330,000  over  the  lion  for  R&D  contracts,  $7  million  for 
the  committee  to  the  President's  re-  budget  estimates  for  NIH  and  13  new  clinical  trials,  and  nearly  $10 
quest  are:  $447,499,000     over     the     comparable  million  in  smaller  cuts  in  other  pro- 

Miiiion  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation.  grams-would  have  serious  adverse  ef- 
National  Institute  of  Health $386  investigator-initiated  research  ^^^^ts  on  the  conduct  of  biomedical  re- 
Community  and  migrant  health  cen-  ^^^^^^   ^^^   projects   conceived   and  f  ^''.ch  in  this  country  that  would  not 

ters 76  „„„,.,  „,,»  k.,  i«^i.,i,^,,oi  i„„»c.ti„ofr,..c  be   m  the  long-term  mterest  of  the 

Maternal  and  child  health 38  earned  out  by  individual  mvest  gators  American  oeoole 

Health  professions  including  nurses..        64  have  traditionally  been  the  principal  neaitn  oi  tne  American  people. 

Disease  control  < CDC) 33  mechanism  for  distribution  research-  program  increases 

Alcohol,    drug    abuse    and    mental  support  funds  made  available  by  the  In  addition  to  restoring  the  program 

health 38  Congress.  The  primary  of  support  for  levels  in  the  January  budget  request. 

Family  planning 16  investigator-initiated      research— com-  the  committee  has  included  selective 

In  most  cases  these  additions  were  bined  with  the  use  of  peer  review  to  increases    over    the    budget    totaling 

necessary  to  restore  activities  which  select  the  projects  to  be  supported—  $66.5  million.  These  include  $6  million 

the    President's   budget    proposed   be  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  for  the  research  grants  of  the  National 

eliminated  or  drastically  reduced.  The  emergence,  since  World  War  II,  of  the  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 

committee  has  in  some  cases,  however.  United   States    as   the    acknowledged  eases  which  is  faced  with  the  disturb- 

recommended  programmatic  increases  leader  in  medical  research.  ing  appearance  of  a  number  of  new  in- 

where  the  need  was  particularly  acute.  The     committee     has     consistently  fectious  diseases  (such  as  legiormaire's 

This  was  especially  true  in  the  biomed-  sought  to  maintain  the  level  of  investi-  disease,  toxic  shock  syndrome,  genital 

ical  research  programs  at  the  National  gator-initiated   research   project   sup-  herpes)  and  the  prospect  that  others 

Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Alcohol,  port  despite  the  demands  of  the  other  will  appear  as  micro-organisms  adapt 

Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad-  research  support  programs  that  have  to  and  take  advantage  of  environmen- 

ministration.  evolved  as  the  tasks  of  health-related  tal  changes;  $6  million  for  research  on 

health  resources  and  services  research  grew  broader  and  more  com-  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 

The  bill  includes  $1,252,783,000  for  plex.  In  order  to  provide  stability  and  (AIDS);  $6  million  for  research  on  di- 

the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad-  predictability  for  this  most  fundamen-  gestive    diseases;    $15    million    for    a 

ministration,         an         increase         of  tal  of  the  NIH  programs,  the  commit-  major  expansion  of  research  on  diges- 

$215,967,000  over  the  amount  recom-  tee  determined,  several  years  ago.  that  five  diseases;  $15  million  for  a  major 

mended  by  the  President.  This  agency  adequate    funds   should   be   available  expansion  of  research  on  neurological 

carries  out  a  broad  range  of  activities  each  year  for  NIH  to  fund  at  least  diseases;  and  $20  million  for  grants  for 

including     the     direct     provision     of  5.000  new  research  project  grants  (or  the  sophisticated  new  instrumentation 
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that  Is  essential  for  the  conduct  of 
medical  research. 

ALZHKIlfXR'S  DISKASI 

The  committee  has  heard  very  com- 
pelling testimony  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  Alzheimer's  disease.  This  neu- 
rological disorder,  considered  to  be  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  mental  impair- 
ment among  the  elderly,  presently  af- 
fects an  estimated  1.5  to  2  million  per- 
sons in  this  country  and  is  responsible 
for  approximately  120,000  deaths  a 
year.  In  light  of  the  projected  growth 
In  the  over-65  population,  where  the 
disorder  is  most  prevalent,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease poses  a  very  serious  threat  to  the 
future  public  health  of  the  Nation. 
Once  termed  "the  silent  epidemic," 
Alzheimer's  disease  is  already  placing 
an  enormous  strain  on  economic  re- 
sources. The  disease  results  in  expend- 
itures of  more  than  $26  billion  annual- 
ly, and  accounts  for  nearly  half  of  this 
country's  nursing  home  admissions. 

The  committee  believes  that  a 
strong  base  is  a  prerequisite  in  the 
battle  against  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
related  disorders.  It  is  essential  that 
an  increased  investment  be  made  in 
high  quality  research  on  prevention, 
treatment,  and  restoration  of  lost 
function  associated  with  Alzheimer's 
disease.  To  this  end,  the  committee 
has  recommended  major  Increases  in 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke, 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  to  allow  for  a 
substantial  expansion  of  research  into 
Alzheimer's  disease  over  the  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  addition,  in  recognizing  the  com- 
plex nature  of  this  disease,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  $3,500,000  to  es- 
tablish, through  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  up  to  five  specialized  re- 
search centers  of  excellence  on  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders. 
The  committee  believes  that  these 
centers  will  provide  a  solid  base  for 
multidisciplinary  research,  clinical 
training,  and  community  education. 

rOlX  PAYMKKT  or  DIRECT  RESEARCH  PROJECT 
COSTS 

In  the  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1982, 
awards  of  new  and  competing  renewals 
of  project  grants  were  funded  at  an  av- 
erage of  3  percent  below  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  study  section 
which  had  reviewed  the  application; 
funding  In  subsequent  years  of  these 
grants  averaged  1  percent  below  the 
commitment  In  the  Initial  award. 
These  reductions  reflected  routine 
progranunatlc  adjustments  within  the 
discretion  of  the  awarding  Institute. 
During  the  past  2  years  somewhat 
deeper  cuts  have  been  made,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  approved 
project  but  In  order  to  enable  the  In- 
stitutes    to     fund     other     desirable 
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projects.  The  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
request  envisions  reductions  averaging 
6  percent  for  non-competing  projects 
and  11.3  percent  for  competing 
projects,  below  the  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  study  sections.  The 
committee  believes  that  forced  and  ar- 
bitrary reductions  of  this  magnitude 
are  unwise.  The  committee  has,  there- 
fore, provided  an  additional  $135  mil- 
lion to  enable  NIH  to  pay  on  the  aver- 
age, approximately  full  direct  costs  of 
non-competing  projects,  and  96  per- 
cent of  costs  for  competing  projects.  In 
accordance  with  previous  practice.  The 
committee  does  not  agree  with  a  policy 
which  Inflates  the  number  of  projects 
supported  by  underfunding  each 
project. 

FULL  PAYMENT  OF  INDIRECT  COSTS 

The  committee's  report  on  last 
year's  bill  dealt  at  length  with  the 
payment  of  indirect  costs  and  request- 
ed the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Director  of  NIH.  to  review  the 
matter.  In  consultation  with  the  af- 
fected universities  and  other  research 
organizations,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  committee.  This  review 
has  been  only  partially  completed  and 
the  Interim  recommendations  made  to 
the  committee  do  not  fully  address  the 
problem.  The  committee  feels  strongly 
that  the  full  Indirect  costs  of  research 
should  be  reimbursed  to  the  institu- 
tions at  which  it  is  conducted  but  it  is 
concerned  about  the  rate  at  which 
these  costs  are  escalating  and  it  is  not 
convinced  that  the  present  system  for 
calculating  these  costs  is  equitable  or 
sufficiently  uniform  to  be  fair  to  all 
Institutions.  The  problem  is  not 
unique  to  NIH  (which  is  not  involved 
in  setting  the  rate)  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed on  a  Government-wide  basis. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  administration,  in  con- 
sultation with  administrators  and  sci- 
entists at  representative  grantee  insti- 
tutions, take  the  necessary  steps  to 
formulate  a  Government-wide  plan  for 
calculating  indirect  costs  on  research 
supported  by  all  agencies  with  R«fcD 
budgets.  Meanwhile,  the  committee 
had  added  $77  million  to  the  NIH  ap- 
propriations to  enable  NIH  to  pay  the 

full    Indirect    costs    of    its    research 

grants. 

RESEARCH  TRAINING 

No  funds  are  included  In  the  bill  for 
the  NIH  training  programs  as  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  has  not  yet 
been  extended.  The.se  programs  will  be 
funded  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion at  the  1983  level  until  the  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions is  enacted. 

ALCOHOL.  DRUG  ABUSE.  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

H.R.  3913  includes  $799,202,000  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  This  Includes 


$264,133,000  for  research— an  Increase 
of  $30  million  over  the  1983  appropria- 
tion for  these  activities.  The  commit- 
tee bill  also  Includes  $20  million  to 
continue  the  mental  health  clinical 
training  program  and  $9  million  to 
fund  mental  health  service  demonstra- 
tion [CSPl.  The  President's  budget 
proposed  the  termination  of  both  of 
these  activities.  The  amount  of  $439 
million  provided  Is  for  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  block 
grant  which  the  committee  has  direct- 
ed be  administered  by  ADAMHA.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee for  the  block  grant  restores  the 
program  to  the  level  originally  provid- 
ed in  1983  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
jobs  bill.  The  committee  will  continue 
to  monitor  the  needs  in  this  area. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $62,744,000  for  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital.  This  is  the  same  amount  re- 
quested for  this  facility  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  which  we  present  today  in- 
cludes $38,559,578,000  in  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  programs  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration.  This 
includes  $21,184  million  for  the  Feder- 
al share  of  the  State  medicaid  pro- 
grams and  a  $17,291  million  payment 
to  the  medicare  trust  fund  principally 
to  fund  the  general  revenue  subsidy  of 
the  part  'B  "  program.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes $1,097  million  to  administer 
these  activities  including  a  total  of 
$862  million  to  reimburse  contractors 
who  process  medicare  claims.  The 
level  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration is  $2,772  million  more  than 
the  amount  approved  for  these  activi- 
ties In  1983. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Included  In  the  bill  is  $16,876,751,000 
for  programs  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  which 
require  annual  appropriations.  With 
the  exception  of  the  low  income  home 
energy  assistance  program,  these  ac- 
tivities are  all  entitlements  whose 
spending  Is  determined  by  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 
include  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  supplemental  securi- 
ty income,  child  support  enforcement 
and  black  lung  programs.  H.R.  3913  In- 
cludes $1,875  million  for  energy  assist- 
ance grants  for  the  needy— especially 
for  the  elderly.  This  is  $575  million 
more  than  requested  by  the  President 
and  the  maximum  currently  author- 
ized for  this  important  program. 

The  bill  also  contains  authority  to 
spend  $3,718,303,000  of  trust  funds  to 
administer  the  basic  social  security  re- 
tirement, survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance programs.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $206.4  million  over  the  amount  ap- 
proved in  1983. 
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HUBtAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

For  the  social  services  block  grant, 
the  bill  Includes  $2,500,000,000  the  full 
amount  authorized  under  current  law. 
This  amount  is  an  Increase  of 
$60,000,000  over  the  budget  request. 
This  Is  an  entitlement  program  and 
any  changes  must  be  through  the 
normal  legislative  process.  The  com- 
mittee Is  assuming  no  legislative 
changes  for  1984. 

The  committee  bill  provides 
$974,300,000  for  the  head  start  pro- 
gram, an  Increase  of  $62,300,000  over 
the  1983  appropriation.  Nearly  400,000 
children  participate  in  head  start  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country. 

For  the  runaway  youth  program,  we 
provide  $21,500,000  an  increase  of 
$10,986,000  over  the  budget  request. 
There  are  about  1  million  youths  who 
either  run  away  or  are  pushed  out  of 
their  homes  every  year.  The  amount 
provided  by  the  committee  will  sup- 
port 200  temporary  shelters  for  run- 
away and  homeless  youth. 

The  bill  includes  $676,726,000  for 
programs  for  the  aging,  an  increase  of 
$55,920,000  over  the  budget  request, 
and  an  increase  of  $5,000,000  over  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Within 
the  amount  Is  Included  $324,074,000 
for  congregate  meals  and  $62,025,000 
for  home-delivered  meals  to  elderly 
persons. 

For  the  developmental  disabilities 
programs,  the  bill  includes  $59,821,000, 
an  increase  of  $18,523,000  over  the 
budget  request,  to  restore  the  pro- 
grams to  about  the  1983  appropriation 
level. 

The  committee  bill  includes 
$617,231,000,  an  Increase  of 
$15,735,000  over  the  budget  request 
for  various  child  welfare  and  family 
service  programs.  This  amount  in- 
cludes $440,170,000  for  foster  care  ac- 
tivities. This  is  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram and  appropriations  are  required 
to  match  State  costs  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  AFDC-ellglble  children  who 
are  in  foster  care  situations.  The  bill 
also  provides  $156,326,000  for  child 
welfare  services  and  $13,823,000  for  re- 
search and  training. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  committee  bill  Includes  a  total 
of  $12,240,520,000  for  the  Department 
of  Education.  This  amount  is 
$684,744,000  over  the  Presidents 
budget  for  the  programs  considered  by 
the  committee  and  which  are  author- 
ized by  current  law. 

The  committee  had  to  defer  action 
on  budget  requests  totaling 
$1,513,259,000  for  programs  not  au- 
thorized for  1984,  primarily  the  reha- 
bilitation programs  and  Impact  aid. 
When  authorizations  for  these  pro- 
grams are  enacted,  the  committee  will 
take  necessary  action  to  provide  ap- 
propriations for  them;  but,  meanwhile 
such  programs  would  be  continued  In 
the  forthcoming  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 


The  total  amount  In  the  bill  includes 
$10,952,074,000  for  discretionary  edu- 
cation programs.  This  amount  is 
$1,463,244,000  over  the  President's 
budget,  and  $312,498,000  over  the  com- 
parable appropriations  for  1983.  The 
committee  believes  that  education  Is  a 
high  priority  and  In  most  cases  has 
provided  appropriations  at  the  full 
amounts  authorized  under  current 
law.  If  Increased  authorizations  or  new 
authorizations  are  enacted  for  1984, 
the  committee  will  consider  additional 
funding  In  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bin.  Since  most  education  pro- 
grams are  advance  funded,  there 
would  be  ample  time  to  consider  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  academic  year 
1984-85  during  fiscal  year  1984. 

For  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act,  the 
committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$3,480,000,000  the  full  amount  author- 
ized under  current  law.  Of  this 
amount,  the  committee  further  recom- 
mends that  $3,007,360,000  be  used  for 
basic  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies. School  districts  would  use  these 
funds  for  supplementary  educational 
instruction  and  other  services  for  more 
than  5  million  children.  The  recom- 
mendation for  basic  grants  is 
$279,606,000  more  than  the  1983  level 
and  $277,421,000  more  than  the 
budget  requfest. 

For  special  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $577,286,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $48,407,000  over  the  budget 
request  for  six  programs  supported  in 
1983  for  which  no  funds  were  request- 
ed in  1984,  including  follow  through, 
women's  educational  equity,  and  civil 
rights  training.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $50,000,000  for  start  up  of  the 
asbestos  hazards  control  loan  pro- 
gram. The  committee  recommendation 
Is  to  provide  some  assistance  to  local 
schools  which  are  unable  to  deal  with 
the  asbestos  problem  on  their  own. 
For  State  block  grants,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $478,879,000  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  the  1983  appropriation  level. 

In  the  bill,  we  provide  $138,057,000 
for  bilingual  education.  This  amount  is 
$43,523,000  over  the  budget  request, 
but  is  the  same  as  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1983.  About 
250,000  children  of  limited  English 
ability  would  be  assisted  through  this 
program. 

For  programs  directed  toward  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $1,159,792,000,  an  increase  of 
$49,540,000  over  the  budget  request. 
The  increase  brings  the  amount  avail- 
able for  State  grants  to  $1,017,900,000 
which  is  the  maximum  authorization 
for  1984,  and  will  help  in  educating 
about  4  million  handicapped  school 
children. 

For  vocational  and  adult  education, 
the  committee  recommends 

$835,000,000,  the  full  amounts  author- 
ized under  current  law  for  these  pro- 


grams. This  amount  is  $342,161,000 
over  the  I*resident's  budget  :equest 
and  $18,500,000  over  the  1983  appro- 
priation. Vocational  education  funds 
are  used  to  support  programs  that  pro- 
vide education,  training,  and  basic  in- 
struction needed  by  persons  to  success- 
fully compete  and  advance  in  the 
labor  market.  Enrollments  in  vocation- 
al education  have  increased  by  more 
than  85  percent  In  the  last  10  years, 
with  current  enrollment  totaling  16.5 
million  secondary,  postsecondary.  and 
adult  students.  The  total  includes  an 
increase  of  $5,000,000  over  1983  for 
adult  education  to  help  States  provide 
literacy  training  for  nearly  2,100,000 
adults. 

For  student  financial  assistance,  the 
bill  includes  $3,697,360,000,  an  increase 
of  $179,560,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  $129,560,000  over  the  com- 
parable amount  appropriated  in  1983. 
The  budget  request  is  based  on  a  legis- 
lative proposal  to  restructure  existing 
student  aid  programs.  Since  Congress 
has  taken  no  action  on  this  proposal, 
the  committee's  recommendation  is 
based  on  current  law.  The  committee 
recommends  $2,519,000,000  for  the 
Pell  grant  program,  an  increase  of 
$99,960,000  over  the  1983  appropria- 
tion: $370,000,000  for  supplemental  op- 
portunity grants,  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized; $550,000,000  for  the  college 
work  study  program,  the  full  amount 
authorized;  and  $178,560,000  for  the 
direct  loan  program  to  restore  the 
1983  level  for  this  program. 

For  guaranteed  student  loans,  the 
bill  includes  $1,268,600,000,  which  to- 
gether with  $900,000,000  in  carry  over 
funds  from  1983  will  bring  total  avail- 
able funds  for  1984  to  $2,168,600,000, 
the  full  amount  expected  to  be  re- 
quired for  this  entitlement  program. 
There  are  excess  funds  expected  to  be 
available  in  1983  appropriations  be- 
cause special  allowances  paid  to  lend- 
ers, which  are  tied  to  Treasury  bill 
rates,  are  lower  than  estimated.  An- 
other reason  for  having  excess  funds 
in  1983  is  a  decline  in  loan  volume  due 
primarily  to  legislative  changes  en- 
acted in  the  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 

With  regard  to  a  variety  of  higher 
education  programs,  the  President's 
budget  requested  $199,900,000  for 
higher  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams, compared  with  $394,860,000  ap- 
propriated for  1983.  The  committee 
has  restored  the  1983  level  for  most  of 
these  programs  including  the  special 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  cooperative  education  program, 
and  has  provided  increases  for  certain 
others,  such  as  international  educa- 
tion and  foreign  language  studies.  For 
college  housing  loans  the  committee 
has  provided  a  loan  level  of 
$40,000,000.  whereas  the  President's 
budget  provided  no  new  loauis. 
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Although  the  President's  budget 
provides  no  funds  for  library  programs 
In  1984,  the  committee  bill  restores 
the  1983  level  and  adds  $8,480,000.  for 
a  total  of  $88,800,000.  For  public  li- 
brary programs,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation is  the  full  amount  author- 
ized. 

RKLATED  AGENCIES 

The  biU  includes  $723,386,000  for  the 
10  related  agencies  funded  in  the  bill, 
an  increase  of  $126,267,000  over  the 
President's  budget  request.  Consider- 
ation of  the  ACTION  agency  budget 
request  has  been  deferred  pending  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation. 

For  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  bill  Includes  the  full 
amount  authorized  by  law  of 
$130,000,000.  This  is  an  advance  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
President's  budget  request  was  only 
$75,000,000. 

We  provided  $420,000,000  for  rail- 
road retirement  dual  benefit  pay- 
ments, an  increase  of  $70,000,000  over 
the  budget  request.  The  amount  In  the 
bill  will  fully  fund  these  retirement 
payments. 


a  1140 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3913,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Ser\ices. 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  to  join  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century— 25  years.  And  in  the  course 
of  that  time  I  have  served  with  many 
Members,  some  of  whom  are  still  here 
and  many  of  whom  have  gone. 

I  can  say  truthfully,  as  I  stand  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  that  I  have 
never  met  a  finer  man.  a  finer  gentle- 
man, a  more  dedicated  public  servant 
than  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
my  good  friend.  Bill  Natcher. 

It  is  really  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  be  able  to  serve  with  him. 

As  he  said,  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
subcommittees  of  all  of  the  13  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  aifter  a  monumental  investment 
of  time  and  effort  in  deliberations  over 
funding  for  the  hundreds  of  programs 
funded  in  this  bill. 

Our  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  began  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  and  carried  through  until  May 
24.  3  solid  months.  Our  hearing  record 
fills  12  volumes  containing  12.000 
pages.  We  heard  over  550  witnesses,  in- 
cluding 192  outside  witnesses,  and  42 
Members  of  this  House.  And  I  can  say 


that  Bill  and  I  listened  to  what  every 
one  of  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  funding 
levels  in  this  bill  were  set  with  much 
care  and  scrutiny.  But  it  was  not  easy. 
This  is  the  third  year  In  a  row  where 
our  inability  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  crisis  facing  our  Federal 
Government.  through  continued 
record  deficits,  runs  head  on  into  the 
economic  crisis  facing  many  of  our 
citizens. 

This  Is  the  third  year  In  a  row  where 
the  need  for  fiscally  responsible  Gov- 
ernment conflicts.  If  not  clashes,  with 
our  commitment  to  be  a  humanly  re- 
sponsive Government. 

And  this  Is  the  third  year  in  a  row 
where  we  have  fought  in  this  bill  to 
preserve  those  programs  that  success- 
fully assist  significant  numbers  of 
people,  and  to  squeeze  out  some  addi- 
tional funds  in  those  cases,  and  In 
those  cases  only,  where  the  justifica- 
tions are  compelling,  and  where  we  are 
in  danger  of  falling  short  of  meeting 
the  needs  we  have  set  out  to  address. 
Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3913.  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, contains  $96.2  billion,  of  which 
$88.6  billion  is  current  year  budget  au- 
thority, and  $7.6  billion  Is  future-year 
budget  authority. 

In  addition,  it  contains  some  $7.6  bil- 
lion In  trust  fund  appropriations,  and 
defers  consideration  of  programs 
which  lacked  authorization  at  the 
time  of  the  subcommittee  markup,  for 
which  $2.3  billion  has  been  requested. 
Compared  with  fiscal  year  1983,  the 
total  appropriation  In  this  bill  is  $6.2 
billion  below  the  comparable  1983  ap- 
propriation. This  is  due  in  large  part 
to  decreased  costs  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  affected  by 
the  lower  rate  of  unemployment  and 
by  lower  Interest  rates. 

Compared  with  the  administration's 
budget  request,  the  bill  is  $2.5  billion 
above,  primarly  in  discretionary  pro- 
grams for  which  proposed  cuts  have 
not  been  adopted. 

And  compared  with  the  bill's  302(b) 
allocation,  this  bill  is  approximately 
$7.5  billion  below,  in  comparable  fig- 
ures. I  would  point  out  that  the  302(b) 
total  includes  assumptions  about  the 
funding  for  a  number  of  legislative 
proposals  that  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted, such  as  health  care  for  the  un- 
employed, and  extension  of  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  benefits, 
which  may  exaggerate  the  difference 
between  the  bill  and  the  allocation 
celling. 

Of  the  $88.6  billion  In  current-year 
authority.  Mr.  Chairman.  $60.4  billion, 
or  68  percent,  is  considered  mandatory 
or  entitlement  spending,  and  $28.2  bil- 
lion, or  32  percent  of  the  overall  total, 
is  considered  discretionary. 

This  year,  it  is  that  discretionary 
figure— $28.2  billion— that  the  keepers 
of  the  budget  are  using  as  the  target 


by  which   all   appropriation  bills,   in- 
cluding this  one,  are  judged. 

On  that  scale,  while  we  are  $3.5  bil- 
lion above  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  discretionary  programs,  we 
are  $21  million  below  the  1983  enacted 
levels. 

If  you  take  the  1983  levels,  and  ex- 
clude amounts  appropriated  as  part  of 
the  jobs  bill,  which  was  enacted  as  a 
one-time  emergency  measure,  we  are 
$721  million  above  the  fiscal  year  1983 
level,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
two  areas  Into  which  most  of  those  In- 
creases go— education  and  health. 

One  of  the  most  proven,  successful 
education  programs  has  been  chapter 
1.  compensatory  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, a  program  that  takes 
under  privileged  children  and  tutors 
them  in  reading  and  math.  Test  after 
test  has  proven  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program,  and  yet  it  is  reaching 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  eligible 
children.  With  the  concern  for  excel- 
lence and  for  improving  basic  skills, 
the  committee  provided  $3,480,000,000, 
the  maximum  authorized  by  law,  $280 
million  more  than  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
half  a  billion  dollars  over  the  budget 
request. 

For  Pell  grants,  to  assist  lower 
income  students  attend  college,  the 
committee  provided  $2,591  billion,  and 
a  maximum  grant  of  $1.900-$100  mil- 
lion over  fi-scal  year  1983.  That  Is  the 
highest  level  of  funding,  and  the  high- 
est maximum  grant  ever  provided  In 
the  history  of  this  program. 

For  vocational  and  adult  education, 
the  bill  provides  $835  million.  $342 
million  above  the  budget  request. 
$18.5  million  over  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
the  maximum  authorized  by  law. 

The  bin  provides  a  number  of  In- 
creases, and  funding  at  the  full  au- 
thorization, for  programs  like  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped.  Public  Law 
94-142.  basic  State  grants:  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants; 
and  international  education. 

It  provides  funding  for  some  22  Indi- 
vidual categorical  programs  that  the 
budget  request  sought  to  terminate. 
And  it  funds,  for  the  first  time,  an  as- 
bestos-removal program  In  the  schools 
for  $50  million. 

All  together,  the  bill  provides  an  In- 
crease of  $600  million  over  the  1983 
continuing  resolution  level  for  discre- 
tionary programs  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  provides  nearly  $1.5 
billion  more  than  was  requested  in  the 
budget. 

The  Members  should  also  be  aware 
of  two  additional  things,  which  is  that 
a  $100  million  increase  In  impact  aid  is 
provided  for  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion reported  from  full  committee  yes- 
terday, in  conformance  with  the  au- 
thorization just  passed  as  part  of  the 
defense  authorization  bill. 

Furthermore,  I  am  committed  to 
seek  funding  for  the  math  and  science 


leirislation  as  soon  as  it  Is  enacted,  so  Members  here,  and  do  some  more  hard    Ing  a  bill  that  Is  responsive  to  the  real 

Ihaf  we  c^^eSn  to  addrlsl  this  crisis  bargaining  along  the  way.  I  feel  that  If    needs  of  mUlions  of  Americans,  young 

in  teaching  m  our  schools  as  soon  as  we  can  hold  the  mark  here,  we  stand    and  old  alike            .        .           ^          ,^ 

^e  law  iTln  Sa^e  an  excellent  chance  of  getting  a  bill        For   the   older   American.   I    would 

In  totS.  approximately  $450  million  signed,  which  would  be  the  first  time    draw  my  colleagues'^  attent^n  to  two 

of  the  $721  million  Increase  over  1983  since  1979.                                            ^.,,     items  contamed  m  the  bill.  First,  there 

fevels-ixcludlng  the  jobs  blU-ls  due  However,  If  we  end  up  with  a  bill    is  $317  mUllon  for  senior  employment 

to  fulling  levels  In  education.  Given  that  Is  unacceptable  which  any  major    under  title  5  of  the  Older  Americans 

the  concern  over  the  need  to  Improve  additions  could  well  cause  It  to  be.  I    Act.  enough  to  maintain  the  62.500  job 

our  Nation's  educational  system.  I  feel  cannot  predict  where  we  will  end  up.    slots  currently  available.  This  program 

the  reasons  for  that  Increase  are  com-  It  Is  clear  that  It  will  be  a  long,  gruel-    has  clearly  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 

Delllng  i"8.  and  painful  process,  whatever  ulti-    cessful  In  both  creating  jobs  for  older 

The  other  major  increase  Is  for  the  mately  emerges.  But  worse  than  that,    Americans  and  placing  these  men  and 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  Is  I  feel  we  will  have  failed  In  our  respon-    women  in  permanent  positions.  This  Is 

funded  at  $4  2  billion   an  increase  of  slblllty.  a  responsibility  to  Insure  that    ^n  essential  jobs  program  for  an  age 

$441  million  over  fiscal  year  1983.  The  the  people  who  are  helped  by  the  pro-    group  that  suffered  a  tremendous  In- 

administration  had  proposed  a  small  grams  in  this  bill— and  they  number  in    crease  in  unemployment  over  the  last 

increase  of  $71  million,  but  that  would  the  tens  of  mlllions-from  the  poor,  to    fg^  ygars. 

have  resulted  in  closing  down  some  51  our    kids    in    schools,    to    the    unem-       poj.    state    Inspection    of    nursing 
research  centers  Including  cancer  and  ployed,    to   men   and   women   In   the    homes    serving    medicare    recipients, 
arthritis  centers,  seriously  underfund-  workplace— to  make  sure  that  they  are    ^j^g^g  jg  $40,700,000.  In  Its  budget  re- 
Ing  research  grants,  abandoning  cllnl-  provided  for.                                                 quest,    the    administration    assumed 
cal  trials  to  test  new  medical  advances.  The  biggest  letdown  of  all  would  be    ^^^^^  ^j  would  cut  back  on  the  frequen- 
and  shutting  down  baslc-research-sup-  to  get  into  a  partisan  no-holds-barred    gy  ^^  quality  and  safety  inspections  of 
port  grants.  free-for-all.     where     we     all     quickly    cursing  homes.  As  a  former  commls- 
At  a  time  when  medical  miracles  are  become  pawns  in  a  political  struggle.        sloner  on   aging  from   Connecticut   I 
almost  dally  news,  the  Increase  In  this  I  urge  my  colleagues  In  this  House    j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  dangerous  risk  we  would 
bin   permits  NIH,   the   foremost  bio-  not  to  lost  sight  of  the  Importance  of    ^^  taking  by  cutting  back  on  nursing 
medical  research  organization  In  the  enacting  a  bill,  to  make  sure  that  our    Yvome  inspections  for  a  savings  of  only 
world,  to  keep  up  with  inflation.  The  people  that  we  want  to  provide  for,  do    ^bout  $4  million,  and  I  applaud  the 
money  we  appropriate  here  Is  an  In-  indeed  get  provided  for.                              committee  for  seeing  fit  to  reject  this 
vestment,  an  investment  that  pays  off  I  think  we  have  a  good  bin  here,  a    shortsighted  proposal, 
handsomely   in   saved   lives   and   Im-  bill  that  recognizes  the  importance  of       ^^^  younger  people  and  their  fami- 
proved  health  for  all  Americans.  education;   a  bill  that  continues  the    jj^^  ^^^  committee  has  done  an  excel- 
There  are  numerous  other  programs  programs  which   extend   health   care    ^^^^  ^^-^  ^  developing  a  responsible 
to  highlight:  and  opportunities  to  millions  of  Amer-    g^ujjgnt  assistance  package  that  may 
For  AIDS,  we  provided  $41.6  million,  leans,  but  a  bill  that  also  sees  realisti-    ^^^^   approval   from   the   admlnlstra- 
up  from  $24  minion  this  year;  cally   the   economic   constraints   that    ^.^^^    ,^^^  committee  has  funded  the 
For  Head  Start,  as  requested  by  the  have  become  a  fact  of  live.                          ^j^^  major  student  aid  programs  with 
administration,  up  $62.3  mUlion  over  i  support  the  bin  and  urge  its  enact-    ^  ^^^^  million  Increase  over  the  cur- 
1983;  ment.                                                             ^gjj^  appropriation,  and  has  also  In- 
Tltle  V.  senior  community  service  .-^ 
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eluded  funds  to  keep  the  guaranteed 
employment.  $317.3  mUlion.  the  maxi-  _.  .  .  „  ^^.  ,  .„  r^,..  =_  .  -onsen-  student  loan  program  going  In  Its  cur- 
mum  authorized  under  law.  and  $35  This  is  a  good  bill.  This  is  a  consen 

minion  over  the  1983  bill  level;  sus  bill.  Joe  Early  did  "ot  ge^  fJ^^^J^  Mr  Xirman.  the  chairman.  mem- 
Tuberculosis  grants.  $5  million;  thms  he  wanted.  Neal  Smith  did  not  subcommittee 
Low-Income  energy  assistance.  $1,875  get    everythmg    he    wanted     Steny    oers    ajia                                       ^^  ^^^ 

billion,   compared  with   a  request   of  ^<^lf^,.^f  J^\^%^'f,f^'^^^\    budget  request.  Thls^Ul  deserves  our 

$1.3  billion,  but.  it  breaks  my  heart  to  wanted    ^   .didnotget  everythmg   i          ^                   eventually,   the   Pres- 

cav  tion  million  below  1983;  wanted  and  Carl  pursell  aia  not  gei    "■^t^ 

''XiaVerLTS.d"ch!l7he!lth.  $373  mU-  everything  he  wanted    But      hen  we     'dent's  signature 

lion,   the   maximum   authorized,   and  went  Into  the  markup  that  lasted  hour    ^^.^j^^iXs 

$40  million  over  the  request;  ^^^.^T  ^^  ift'%^^r^  abovT  the       Mr   ChSrmS'  just  to  complete  the 

Community  health  centers.  $310  mil-  bUl  that  was  $3.5  bHUon  above  the      ^^'^^"j^^'oi     g^   an   I  wanted. 

lion.  $62  minion  over  the  request;  President's  request    we  an  said.     We    record,  ^^id   "Otj    ^^3,  ^^  ^^    ^g 

*^r 'S=,'foT;t^  now  ,  Have  ^^^^^^^^    f^^lSrs-TvIo  "o'S?ri^S 

dTi^rsr^^^.  ~r|^^^3i^r  ^3^^f~ZL... 

^raSonV  senate  subcon,ma-  rii?7n'luJp'o|t^S'lms"v,tane^s,at,on    f^''^^J'^l'^^^r^^,^^''^Z 
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out  our  subcommittee  hearings  this 
year  we  heard  testimony  about  the 
value  and  cost  effectiveness  about 
nursing  research,  which  is  care  re- 
search, as  compared  to  cure  research 
done  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH).  Nurses  are  the  largest 
group  of  health  care  professionals  we 
have,  and  I  believe  they  will  have  a 
great  impact  on  our  health  care  deliv- 
ery system.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  rising  costs  of  health  care, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  through 
the  findings  of  nursing  research  that 
much  of  our  health  care  costs  will  be 
cut  and  held  down. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  NIH— or 
cure  research— we  carefully  and  dili- 
gently considered  and  recommended 
funding  levels  that  would  support  our 
most  outstanding  program  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Because  of  the  NIH. 
we  have  been  the  leaders  in  biomedical 
research,  and  with  this  budget  I  know 
we  will  continue  to  lead.  Our  bill  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $4,297  billion,  and 
this  represents  an  increase  of  almost 
$400  million  over  the  budget  estimates 
for  the  NIH  and  nearly  $500  million 
over  the  comparable  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriations. 

The  subcommittee  has  done  a  good 
job,  it  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
While  we  are  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
expressed  by  everyone,  we  do,  howev- 
er, need  to  live  within  our  means.  I 
think  we  have  made  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  do  just  that.  As  a  result,  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years  we  have 
a  good  chance  of  seeing  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  transform  a  good  bill 
into  good  law. 

On  a  personal  note.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  years  ago,  when  our  daughter 
Caryl  Isabel  was  married,  on  the  eve 
of  the  wedding  she  presented  Mary 
Lou  and  me  with  a  booklet  captioned 
"The  Giving  Tree."  It  is  an  exception- 
al booklet.  It  will  always  be  timely.  It 
will  always  be  worth  reading.  It  is 
done  by  a  man  named  Shel  Silverstein, 
who  is  a  brilliant  poet  and  writer.  The 
story  deals  with  a  youngster,  from  his 
childhood  all  the  way  up  to  his  oldest 
year.  He  is  in  the  protection  and  the 
shelter  of  this  wonderful  Giving  Tree. 
But  the  problem  is  that  he  does  not 
merely  bleed  the  tree  dry,  he  just  ex- 
hausts every  aspect  of  it.  And  the  book 
ends  on  a  sad  note  when  the  little 
child  is  now  an  old.  old  man,  seated  on 
a  very  small  stump.  He  has  used  up 
the  entire  tree.  He  is  aging,  he  is 
himgry,  he  is  thirsty,  and  he  is  sitting 
there  on  the  stump  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  with  the  protection  of  the  tree  all 
used  up. 

D  1210 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  is  our 
Giving  Tree.  But  as  Bill  Natcher  and 
SiL  CoNTE  have  pointed  out,  let  us  not, 
in  our  zeal,  try  to  do  more  good  than  it 
is  in  our  capacity  to  do.  Let  us  see  that 
this  Giving  Tree  continues  to  bear 
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frxiit.  Let  us  see  that  it  continues  to 
provide  shelter  and  shade  to  all  those 
Americans  who  need  it  so  desperately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  engage  the  chair- 
man juid  the  ranking  minority 
member  in  a  brief  colloquy,  if  I  may. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  called  on 
the  States  to  take  a  strong  leadership 
role  in  refugee  resettlement  issues  by 
mandating  that  each  State  adopt  a 
plan  and  appoint  a  coordinator  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  all  publicly  and 
privately  funded  resettlement  efforts 
within  the  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  In  addition.  States 
are  required  to  manage  the  provision 
of  cash  and  medical  assistance  and 
social  services  to  refugees. 

May  I  inquire  if  it  is  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  providing  these  services  to 
refugees  could  be  used  to  provide 
training  programs  for  those  directly 
involved  in  the  provision  of  these  serv- 
ices and  the  administration  of  these 
funds? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  he  is  correct.  It  is  my  opinion 
as  one  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  funds  could  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Before  sitting  down,  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  that  it  is  a  distinct 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
with  him  on  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  clear  that  for  the  proper  im- 
plementation of  this  complex  pro- 
gram, training  programs  should  be 
provided  for  those  directly  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  refugee  pro- 
grams or  directly  involved  in  the  reset- 
tlement of  refugees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  join 
with  my  chairman  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  additional  requests  for  time 
on  this  side  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  today  in  passing  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Labor-HHS  bill,  the 
House  may  be  on  the  verge  of  doing 
something  that  has  not  happened  in 
several  years,  at  least  since  I  have 
been  on  the  committee.  In  passing  this 
appropriation  bill,  the  House  may 
signal  an  end  of  funding  these  three 
departments  by  continuing  resolution, 
which  I  personally  abhor.  We  cannot 
continue  that  continuing  resolution 
process  much  longer,  in  my  opinion. 

We  have  a  chance  today,  therefore, 
to  insure  that  the  months  of  hearings 
conducted  uner  the  able  leadership, 
the  outstanding  leadership,  of  both 
Bill  Natcher  and  Sil  Conte  will 
result  in  funding  levels  that  truly  rep- 
resent the  wishes  of  Congress. 

At  this  stage  of  the  appropriations 
process,  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  essential  discretionary  programs  in 
the  Departments  of  Education,  Labor, 
and  Health  and  Human  Services  will 
be  adequate  this  coming  year.  Exam- 
ples to  support  this  statement  are 
found  throughout  the  bill. 

Funding  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  which  has  already  been 
credited  to  our  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Joe  Early, 
for  whom  I  think  they  are  going  to 
put  a  statue  in  front  of  NIH,  the 
world's  largest  and  foremost  health  re- 
search institute  will  rise  some  $450 
million.  For  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Institutes,  funding  for  a 
single  Institute,  Cancer,  will  exceed  $1 
billion. 

In  other  areas  of  health  services  and 
research,  this  bill  provides  more  than 
$370  million  for  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  an  increase  of  $20  mil- 
lion above  fiscal  year  1983  levels. 

I  am  happy  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues that  the  bill  provides  another 
essential  new  development,  and  that 
is,  over  the  years  historically  the  nurs- 
ing programs,  I  think,  have  been  un- 
derfunded. We  should  credit  the 
nurses  for  contributing  productively  to 
the  health  community  of  this  Nation, 
I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Natcher  and  Mr. 
CoNTE  and  other  Members  particularly 
George  O'Brien  from  Illinois,  and 
others  who  supported  my  amendment 
to  increase  their  research  level  from 
$5  million  to  $8  million.  I  want  also  to 
congratulate  the  nurses  who  testified 
to  help  us  make  an  adjustment  in  an 
underfunded  essential  category.  I 
think  this  was  a  gigantic  step  forward 
in  a  most  modest  way. 

I  want  to  also  address  another 
matter  today  on  education  and  that  is 
the  gifted  and  talented  program.  The 
authorized  law  has  expired.  Since  I  au- 
thored the  initial  law  in  1977  with  the 
help  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  I  would  like  to  let  the  com- 
mittee know  that  I  would  plan  to  work 
with  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  next  year,  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  to  try  to  reauthor- 


ize our  program  especially  in  light  of 
the  national  debate  on  education. 

If  we  are  going  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  this  Nation  and  help 
strengthen  this  country,  I  think  we 
ought  to  reallocate  some  funds  to  the 
gifted  and  talented.  Former  Congress- 
woman  Shirley  Chisholm  was  cospon- 
sor  of  my  amendments  in  1977. 

So  in  closing,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  committee,  and  I  plan  to  support 
the  bill  today. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Conte.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Goodling). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience  in  the 
19th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
many  former  and  current  railroad  em- 
ployees reside,  has  forced  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  "last  person  service" 
provision  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system  warrants  reexamination. 
During  the  Labor-HHS-Education  Ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984. 
which  is  currently  under  consider- 
ation, I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  calling  on  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Board  to  prepare  a  study 
which  would  examine  the  implications 
of  the  "last  person  service"  provision 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system,  and 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress  in  1 

year.  ^  , 

I  am  satisfied  that,  in  lieu  of  my  of- 
fering an  amendment,  the  following 
exchange  of  remarks  between  myself 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HHS-Education  will  sufficiently  estab- 
lish legislative  history  to  indicate  that 
from  the  appropriations  provided  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  by  the 
bill   under  consideration   here  today, 
the  Board  is  to  conduct  such  a  study. 
For  the  benefit  of  my   colleagues 
who  might  be   unfamiliar  with  this 
provision,  I  should  first  explain  that, 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
"last  person  service"  means  that  an  in- 
dividual must  cease  working  for  his 
current  (or,  last)  employer  in  order  to 
receive  a  pension.  This  same  person 
could  in  fact,  by  law,  work  elsewhere, 
with  certain  earnings  restrictions;  he 
or  she  simply  could  not  work  for  the 
"last  person"  for  whom  he  or  she  was 
employed  at  the  time  the  individual 
became  eligible  for  railroad  retirement 
pension  benefits. 

While  I  understand  the  rationale  for 
this  policy,  I  have  discovered  instances 
in  my  congressional  district  where,  it 
seems  to  me,  this  provision  is  unduly 
applied  to  some  older  individuals 
working  low-paying,  often  part-time 
jobs,  such  as  hospital  orderlies  or 
church  cleaning  women.  I  have 
learned  from  the  Board  that  similar 
situations  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  periodically. 


Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  3948),  the  language  of 
which  I  understand  will  now  become 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  appropriations. 
Specifically,  this  language  provides  for 
a  study  of  work  and  earnings  limita- 
tions on  the  receipt  of  certain  railroad 
retirement  benefits  and  the  effects  of 
a  proposed  modification  of  those  limi- 
tations. This  language  directs  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  to  study— 

(1)  The  existing  requirement  that 
railroad  retirement  annuitants  cease 
to  render  compensated  service  to  any 
person,  and  relinquish  the  right  to 
return  to  that  service,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive certain  annuities;  and 

(2)  Whether  an  exception  to  that  re- 
quirement in  the  case  of  service— both 
in  the  case  of  nonrailroad  service 
alone  and  in  the  case  of  railroad  and 
nonrailroad  service— compensated  at  a 
rate  of  not  greater  than  $2,500  annual- 
ly would  be  compatible  with  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system;  and  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  that  study  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  together  with 
any  recommendations  such  Board  may 
have  for  changing  that  requirements. 

Obviously,  any  legislative  changes  to 
the  provision  would  fall  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Conunittee,  which  is  the  au- 
thorizing committee  for  railroad  re- 
tirement legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HHS-Education,  Mssrs.  Natcher 
and  Conte.  Mr.  Chairman,  following 
the  last  instance  of  hardship  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  owing  to  stringent  ap- 
plications of  the   "last  person  service  " 
provision  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Gielow,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Board  could  conduct  a 
study  of  this  provision.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Gielow: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  29,  1983. 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Gielow, 
Chairman,  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
Chicago,  HI. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Since  I  serve  a  Dis- 
trict where  many  former  and  current  rail- 
road employees  reside,  I  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
system.  In  particular,  I  have  developed  an 
interest  in  the  "last  person  service"  provi- 
sion of  the  system. 

As  you  know,  the  'last  person  service 
provision  means  that  in  order  to  receive  a 
pension,  one  must  cease  working  for  his  cur- 
rent employer.  I  understand  the  rationale 
for  this  policy,  but  have  discovered  in- 
stances in  my  District  where,  it  seems  to  me. 
this  provision  is  unduly  applied  to  some 
older  individuals  working  low-paying,  often 
part-time  jobs. 


I  became  especially  Interested  in  'last 
person  service"  because  of  the  experience  of 
one  of  my  constituents,  who  worked  as  an 
orderly  in  a  local  hospital.  My  constituent 
took  his  job.  not  because  he  quit  the  rail- 
roads (where  he  had  worked  some  22  years), 
but,  because  he  was  laid  off  from  Conrail 
and  could  not  find  railroad  related  work. 

By  law.  this  man  could  earn  up  to  $410  per 
month  and  still  receive  his  railroad  pen- 
sion—provided he  would  work  for  any  em- 
ployer but  York  HospiUl  in  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  employed  when  this 
matter  came  to  my  attention.  He  wanted  to 
remain  at  York  Hospital,  and  the  Assistant 
Personnel  Director  advised  me  that  the  hos- 
pital wanted  to  reUln  my  constituent.  Be- 
sides being  an  excellent  employee,  my  con- 
stituent was  very  attached  to  this  hospital, 
which  had  treated  his  invalid  wife  many 
times  for  her  severe  spinal  problems.  The 
Assistant  Personnel  Director  doubts  that 
this  man,  who  is  irt^iis  sixties,  will  be  able  to 
find  another  job  at  hU  age:  this  poses  a 
problem  because  of  the  man's  medical  insur- 
ance, the  costs  of  which  could  now  skyrock- 
et. 

My  staff  assistant  has  discussed  this  situa- 
tion with  Mr.  David  D.  Lucci.  Legislative 
Counsel  for  the  Board.  Mr.  Lucci  confirmed 
that  similar  situations  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  periodically. 

During  consideration  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement refinancing  package.  I  explored 
the  possibility  of  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  implement  a  "trigger  mecha- 
nism." similar  to  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, whereby  a  person  in  a  situation  like 
the  one  I  have  described  could  continue  to 
work  at  his  current  job.  earning  up  to,  for 
example.  $2,500  annually  before  his  Rail- 
road Retirement  benefits  would  be  offset. 

Now.  I  am  seriously  considering  request- 
ing that  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Include  language  in  the  Report  accom- 
panying the  Labor-Health  and  Human 
Services— Education  Appropriations  bill 
calling  for  a  study  which  would  examine  the 
implications  of  the  "last  person  service" 
provision  in  its  present  form;  this  language 
would  require  that  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  conduct  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
earnings  test  as  modified  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  above  described  and  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress in  one  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inquire 
from  the  Board:  (1)  if  such  a  study  is  war- 
ranted; (2)  if  a  study  of  this  nature  could  be 
conducted  by  the  Board:  (3)  if  the  Boards 
administrative  budget  is  flexible  enough  to 
provide  for  this  type  of  study,  or  if  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  would  be  required;  and 
finally  (4)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  involved 
in  such  an  undertaking. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  respectfully  request  your  re- 
sponse forthwith,  since  the  Full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  expected  to  report  the 
Labor-H.H.S.-Education  Appropriations 

sometime  in  September. 

Awaiting  your  prompt  reply.  I  am,  with 
kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Goodling. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  has  in- 
formed me  that  it  indeed  can  conduct 
this  study,  and  report  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year  its  financial  analysis  and 
any  recommendation  it  might  have  for 
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modifying  "last  person  service."  Natu- 
rally, any  legislative  changes  would  be 
handled  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  why  this 
study  Is  necessary.  As  an  illustration,  a 
gentleman  in  my  district  was  laid  off 
after  20  years  working  on  the  railroad, 
not  because  he  was  not  a  good  employ- 
ee but  because  there  was  no  work.  I 
can  understand  the  provision  In  rela- 
tionship to  "last  person  service"  not  to 
allow  a  retired  railroad  employee  to 
take  another  Job  on  the  railroad;  how- 
ever, this  gentleman  took  a  Job  in  a 
hospital.  While  working  In  the  hospi- 
tal he  became  60  years  of  age  and, 
therefore,  was  then  eligible  for  his 
pension.  He  could  not  take  the  pension 
unless  he  gave  up  his  Job  in  the  hospi- 
tal because  of  the  strict  interpretation. 
At  his  age,  it  did  not  seem  logical  to 
give  up  that  Job. 

So  basically,  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  is 
that  since  they  indicated  they  can 
carry  on  this  study  without  any  addi- 
tional money,  I  am  asking  whether  the 
chairman  would  object  to  their  doing 
this  study. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  OOODLING.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemcm  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  his  cooperation  all  down 
through  the  years  since  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  education  and  labor.  The 
gentleman  has  assisted  us  on  many  oc- 
casions and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appre- 
ciate him. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  as  far  as  our  side  is  concerned,  we 
certainly  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  ft  studv 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Would  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor-HHS- Education  Sub- 
committee indicate  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
a  study  of  "last  person  service"  should 
indeed  be  undertaken  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  under  the  appro- 
priations authorized  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
is  correct  that  the  committee  intends 
that  this  study  shall  be  carried  out 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board's  appropriations. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  clarification.  If  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  CoNTE,  if  he  would 
have  any  objections  to  a  study  of  "last 
person  service"  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  if  such  a  study  would 
require  no  additional  appropriations 
or  staff? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
such  a  study. 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Then,  as  a  result 
of  this  colloquy,  am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
appropriations  bill  that  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  conduct  this  study? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  additional  requests  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  PvRSELL)  who  wants  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
addressing  this  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchxr), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Due  to  the  expiration  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  and  the  authority,  the 
committee  has  deferred  funding  for 
programs  in  rehabilitation  services. 
Under  this  section  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  previously  expressed  strong 
support  for  a  continuation  of  the  deaf 
interpreters  program.  Can  the  sub- 
committee chairman  assure  me  that 
following  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  committee  will 
continue  to  support  this  very  worth- 
while program? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  that  he  has  my  support  for 
this  progrtun.  The  committee  has  sup- 
ported this  program  in  the  past,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  expect  its  contin- 
ued support  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  cuid  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
about  the  language  on  page  4,  lines  4 
through  15.  This  is  an  area  where  au- 
thorizations have  not  been  completed. 

I  understand  that  this  appropriates 
a  total  of  only  $7  million,  plus  some 
carryover  amounts  that  apply  to  the 
last  2  years  of  the  fiscal  year.  Can  the 
gentleman  confirm  whether  this  ap- 
propriation is  limited  to  $7  million? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 


zel) that  it  would  be  limited  to  $7  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  carry 
on  a  little  more  discussion  about  this 
bill  later  on.  For  now.  may  I  say  I 
share  the  assemblage's  respect  and  af- 
fection for  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  I  do  not,  however, 
share  its  affection  nor  its  respect  for 
the  work  product  that  is  before  us. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  we  have  un- 
derfunded mandatories  by  about  SlOVa 
billion,  the  amount  we  are  told  this 
bill  is  under  the  budget.  In  addition, 
we  have  another  amount  of  more  than 
$2  billion  which  has  been  unauthor- 
ized and  certainly  will  be  appropriated 
in  future  supplementals. 

I  do  not  know  about  pay  raises  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  ask 
about  them.  But  my  guess  Is  that  by 
the  time  we  get  done  with  supplemen- 
tals this  year  we  are  going  to  be  over 
that  budget  by  more  than  Just  a 
couple  of  billion  dollars. 

So.  in  the  middle  of  this  love  feast, 
and  not  wishing  to  rain  on  anyone's 
picnic.  I  must  say  that  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers understand  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  us  next  year  when  we  dance 
the  second  half  of  the  normal  appro- 
priations two-step.  At  that  time,  we 
will  encounter  the  supplemental  that 
carries  us  well  over  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  I  do  have  some  questions 
for  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  NATCHER). 

Am  I  correct  that  section  307  of  the 
bill  does  maintain  the  language  that 
has  previously  been  in  the  bills  with 
regard  to  school  prayer? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  at  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
ask,  is  the  gentleman  aware  of  any 
points  of  order  that  would  rest  against 
sections  of  this  bill  for  being  without 
authorization? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  that  we  have  endeavored 
throughout  this  bill  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  to  keep  out  of  the  bill 
unauthorized  programs  and  projects. 


If  they  are  in  here,  we  do  not  Intend 
for  them  to  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  had  a 
bill  before  the  House  recently  contain- 
ing increased  authorizations  for  a 
number  of  items  that  might  go  into 
this  bill.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Walker),  that  we 
have  taken  the  position  that  programs 
and  items  in  this  bill  should  not 
exceed  existing  authorizations. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that.  I  think 
bringing  an  appropriation  bill  to  the 
floor  under  those  circumstances  is 
indeed  admirable  because  we  have  had 
some  problems  in  the  past  with  appro- 
priation bills  that  come  out  here  with- 
out major  portions  of  them  being 
properly  authorized. 

I  would  like  to  ask  another  question, 
though,  with  regard  to  some  material 
that  appears  on  page  136  of  the 
report.  The  report  says,  under 
"Changes  in  Existing  Law,"  that  "The 
bill  provides  that  appropriations  shall 
remain  available  for  more  than  1  year 
for  some  programs  for  which  the  basic 
authorizing  legislation  does  not  pres- 
ently authorize  such  extended  avail- 
ability." 

Could  the  gentleman  specify  for  me 
what  programs  that  particular  para- 
graph might  be  referring  to? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  provi- 
sion that  the  gentleman  has  just  read 
from  page  136  would  apply  to  cerUin 
construction  projects  and  also  certain 
other  programs  such  as  medicaid. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  right.  And  if  I 
check  with  staff,  I  could  find  out  what 
those  construction  projects  are? 
Mr  NATCHER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  explana- 
tion. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  thmgs 
in  here  that  indicate  there  are  changes 
in  existing  law  within  the  bill,  and  in 
going  through  it  I  notice  that  a 
number  of  those  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  provisions  are  provisions  that  are 
being  carried  over  from  previous  years. 
Why,  then,  is  that  listed  under 
"Chajiges  in  Existing  Law"  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  report? 

My  question  is.  Are  we  changing 
things  which  have  been  in  the  law  in 
some  material  way? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer 
to  that  question  is.  No,  we  are  not 
making  those  types  of  changes.  We  are 
not  endeavoring  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  understand  a  little  bit  the 
gentleman's  reference  to  $3.5  billion 
and  the  statement  that  this  is  over  the 
budget,  are  we  talking  about  the  con- 
gressional budget  or  are  we  talking 
about  the  President's  budget? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  We  are  talking 
about  the  President's  budget. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman that,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  the  House  passed  this  appro- 
priation bill  each  year.  In  each  of  the 
past  3  years  the  bill  has  not  passed  the 
other  body.  This  year  the  bill  is  over 
the  President's  budget  in  that  amount. 
We  are  substantially  below  the  ceilings 
in  the  budget  resolution.  The  $3.5  bil- 
lion is  over  the  President's  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  has 

expired.  .  ,j  , 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  material  in  the 
report,  the  charts  in  the  back  of  the 
report  where  it  refers  to  the  bill  in  re- 
lation to  the  budget,  is  that  referring 
to  the  President's  budget,  or  is  that 
the  congressional  budget? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  reference 
there,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  is 
to  the  congressional  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  new  budget  obliga- 
tional  authority  under  this  bill,  then, 
is  $2.5  billion  over  the  congressional 
budget? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  No.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  that  we  would  be 
$10,523  million  below  the  budget  reso- 
lution. That  appears  on  page  139.  The 
figure  is  $10,523,000. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
looking  at  the  charts  in  the  back  of 
the  report  which  indicate  that  the  bill, 
compared  with  budget  estimates  and 
new  obligational  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  is  $2,451  million-plus. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  table 
that  the  gentleman  refers  to  at  the 
end  of  the  report  refers  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  To  the  President's 
budget? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  the 
charts  in  the  back  are  the  President's 
budget,  the  charts  inside  are  the  con- 
gressional budget. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  comparison 
with  the  congressional  budget  appears 
on  page  139.  Most  of  the  other  tables 
contain  comparisons  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  There  is  not  a  greater 
gentleman  in  this  House,   any  more 


able  subcommittee  chairman  or  simply 
a  nicer  person  than  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Bill  Natcher).  It  has 
been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  a  member  of  his  subcommittee 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  on  such  important  legisla- 
tion. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  it  is  always  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  work  with  my 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
who  does  such  a  fine  job  and  works  so 
well  together  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  and  with  all 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  think  this  bill  is  one  that  is  right 
on  target,  on  target  to  address  the 
very  serious  social  issues  that  face  our 
country  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
into  account  the  need  that  we  have  as 
a  Congress  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
to  live  within  our  own  means. 

The  bill  does  both  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and,  I 
think,  to  the  subcommittee  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  that. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  adopt  the 
bill  and  adopt  it  without  significant 
change. 

One  area  that  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  I  believe  is  terribly  impor- 
tant is  the  subject  of  voluntary  family 
planning  funding.  There  is  an  increase 
in  this  area  in  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
necessary  increase  and  one  that  is  very 
important  to  those,  like  myself,  who 
oppose  public  funding  of  abortion.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  provide  funds  for 
abortion,  we  certainly  should  provide 
the  means  so  that  those  who  do  not 
want  pregnancies  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity voluntarily  to  seek  those  serv- 
ices that  can  prevent  them.  If  you  can 
prevent  unwanted  pregnancies  volun- 
tarily through  family  planning  serv- 
ices, then  the  question  of  abortion 
never  need  be  considered  at  all. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $15.9  million 
in  this  area.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  in- 
crease. I  commend  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  hear  a  lot 
today  and  will  hear  more  about  the 
commitment  made  by  the  Congress  to 
fund  many  of  the  programs  in  H.R. 
3913.  and  especially  the  education  pro- 
grams, at  the  levels  approved  in  the 
first  budget  resolution.  I  am  sorry  to 
disagree  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Obey, 
but  I  do  not  think  a  commitment,  in 
the  sense  that  the  word  is  being  used 
was  ever  made. 

We  all  know  that  when  we  act  on 
the  budget  resolution  we  are  only  set- 
ting targets— targets  that  are  nonbind- 
ing.  I,  too,  have  gotten  the  same  mail 
as  others  here  today  accusing  me  of 
not  caring  about  the  education  of  our 
children.  If  the  authors  of  these  let- 
ters would  bother  to  look  up  the  vote 
on  the  budget  resolution,  they  would 
see  that  I  voted  against  the  resolution. 
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Not  because  I  am  against  spending  for 
education  or  health  programs,  rather, 
because  the  budget  resolution  was  a 
partisan  vehicle  put  forward  to  force 
increased  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gess  which  would,  in  turn,  force  a 
Presidential  veto  on  education  and  the 
other  very  important  social  welfare 
programs  contained  in  this  bill.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  picture  I  assure  you. 

What  we  did  do  in  the  bill  before 
you  was  approve  a  reasonable  level  of 
funding  for  the  departments  within 
the  bill's  jurisdiction.  Some  programs 
received  increases  greater  than  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Others  received  the 
same  funding  as  in  1983.  In  some  cases 
we  approved  the  budget  request 
which,  in  effect,  cut  funding  for  vari- 
ous programs.  I  admit  that  what  we 
have  done  will  not  please  everyone. 

But  I  do  believe  we  were  reasonable. 
Included  in  this  bill  is  some  very  im- 
portant funding  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  student  assistance- 
including  grants  and  loans,  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  All  are 
extremely  worthwhile  and  I  supported 
the  funding  levels  approved  by  the 
committee. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  of 
particular  concern  to  me  are  funds  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  at  my  suggestion, 
under  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  the  title  X  vol- 
untary family  planning  program.  In 
my  view  more  money  spent  on  family 
planning  services  will  result  in  fewer 
abortions  being  performed.  Many  who 
oppose  Federal  funding  for  abortion— 
and  I  am  one  who  does— also  feel  that 
the  Government  should  not  be  fund- 
ing family  planning.  This,  to  me,  is  ex- 
tremely shortsighted.  As  I  said  earlier, 
if  unwanted  pregnancies  can  be  pre- 
vented voluntarily  through  family 
planning  services,  the  question  of 
abortion  need  never  be  considered. 

In  1983,  5  million  individuals  will  re- 
ceive family  planning  services  at  over 
4.000  clinics  as  a  result  of  title  X  fund- 
ing. The  $15.9  million  increase  includ- 
ed in  this  bill  from  the  1983  funding 
level  of  $124  million  will  go  far  in  as- 
sisting many  additional  men  and 
women,  with  special  attention  to  the 
young  and  disadvantaged,  make  ra- 
tional choices  about  their  reproductive 
futures. 

For  the  irmovation  and  development 
program  within  the  Department  of 
Education's  Division  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  the  bill  includes  $12 
million  the  same  as  the  1983  level. 
This  program  is  designed  to  support 
research  and  demonstration  projects 
focusing  on  the  development  of  special 
education  programs,  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped,  support  for 
the  assessment  and  evaluation  of 
handicapped  children,  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel development  and  other  activi- 
ties. Though  the  administration  re- 
quested a  decrease  in  funding  for  this 


program  of  $1.2  million,  I  proposed, 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  committee 
agreed,  to  replace  those  funds  and 
maintain  the  program  at  its  current 
level. 

Another  item  in  the  bill  of  particular 
interest  to  me  is  the  funding  authority 
included  in  the  bill  for  the  Medicare 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission.  I  offered  a  successful 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  include  au- 
thority to  transfer  $1  million  from 
medicare  trust  funds  to  initiate  activi- 
ties of  this  Commission  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  as  a  result  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
approved  earlier  this  year.  The  Com- 
mission, I  believe,  will  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  keeping  the  costs  of 
health  care  under  control. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  imposed 
by  the  social  security  amendments, 
the  current  program  of  paying  reason- 
able costs  incurred  by  a  hospital  for 
medicare  patients  will  now  be  altered 
dramatically  to  require  the  reimburse- 
ment of  hospitals  for  diagnostic  relat- 
ed groups  under  a  fixed-cost  system. 
These  fixed  costs  will  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commission. 

The  Conunission  will  also  serve 
members  of  the  public  and  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  by  supplying  careful 
analysis  and  study  of  the  new  medi- 
care system's  effectiveness.  The  $1 
million  was  not  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  but  the  commit- 
tee accepted  my  proposal  to  allocate 
that  amount  for  the  Commission's 
first  year  startup  costs.  I  am  extreme- 
ly pleased  to  see  these  funds  included. 

I  also  offered  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill  earmarking  $10.7  mil- 
lion within  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion's discretionary  fund  for  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network.  The  NDN  is 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  Nation  by  disseminat- 
ing information  about  exemplary  edu- 
cation programs  to  school  districts 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  spe- 
cial concern  of  mine  relative  to  this 
program  is  the  directive  the  committee 
placed  in  the  bill  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  seek  out  and  promulgate 
innovative  programs  in  math  and  sci- 
ence education  to  our  Nation's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers. 

Also  included,  at  my  suggestion,  in 
the  section  of  the  report  on  student  fi- 
nancial assistance,  is  some  very  impor- 
tant language  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  continue  its 
work  in  extending  the  availability  of 
auxiliary,  or  "PLUS. "  loans  to  parents 
of  college-age  children.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  been  pressing 
financial  institutions  offering  gradu- 
ate student  loans  to  also  offer  the 
PLUS.  However,  progress  in  this  area 
has  been  slow.  If  the  committee  does 
not  see  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  offering  these 


loans,  it  has  directed  the  Department 
to  consider  substantive  legislation  in 
this  area.  I  think  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  these  loans  will  allow  addi- 
tional access  to  education  for  many 
hard-pressed  students,  as  well  as  their 
parents. 

Though  I  am  generally  in  support  of 
giving  the  States  more  flexibility  in  al- 
locating their  fiscal  resources  through 
block  grants,  I  am  concerned  that  chil- 
dren may  be  receiving  inadequate  pro- 
tection from  the  hazards  of  lead  poi- 
soning under  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant.  Therefore,  I  of- 
fered language  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  monitor  the  activities  of  the 
States  closely  and  report  back  on  the 
program  during  the  regular  hearings 
next  year. 

Two  additional  revisions  of  report 
language,  which  were  included  at  my 
suggestion,  appear  in  the  section  on 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Di- 
abetes, and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
orders (NIADDK).  The  first  directs 
the  NIADDK  to  monitor  the  work  un- 
derway by  researchers  in  the  area  of 
mycoplasma  treatment  for  arthritis. 
The  committee  was  introduced  to  this 
subject  during  the  hearings  by  Dr. 
Thomas  McPherson  Brown  of  the  Ar- 
thritis Institute  of  the  National  Hospi- 
tal in  Arlington,  Va.  Dr.  Brown  has 
done  a  lifetime  of  work  in  this  area 
and  has  made  some  significant  ad- 
vances in  the  treatment  of  patients 
with  arthritis.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's interest  in  Dr.  Brown's  work, 
the  NIADDK  is  also  directed  in  the 
report  to  give  full  consideration  to 
therapeutic  research  projects  directed 
toward  mycoplasma  study. 

The  second  item,  also  a  directive  to 
the  NIADDK.  has  to  do  with  research 
in  the  field  of  urology.  It  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  re- 
search was  underway  to  develop  a 
greater  understanding  into  the  causes 
of  benign  prostatic  hyperplasia  (en- 
largement of  the  prostrate)  and  to 
study  loss  of  kidney  function.  This  is 
very  important  research,  and  I  hope 
the  NIADDK  will  take  note  and  en- 
courage the  training  of  researchers  in 
the  field  of  urology  to  create  a  nucleus 
of  future  leaders  in  the  field. 

My  final  contribution  to  this  bill  di- 
rects the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  take  expeditious  action  in  proc- 
essing appeals  concerning  disability 
review  findings.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  my  district  where  many  re- 
views have  extended  from  9  months  to 
1  year.  I  will  look  forward  to  an 
update  on  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's progress  in  Januaiy  of  1984. 

In  summary,  what  is  before  us  is  a 
bill  which  will  maintain  current  fund- 
ing levels  for  a  variety  of  important 
programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 


mittee and  defeat  any  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible amendments  that  may  be  of- 
fered today. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  one  of  the  able 
members  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  time. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  of  all  the 
duties  I  have  had  in  this  House  over 
the  past  14  years,  none  has  been  more 
intellectually  satisfying  or  more  per- 
sonally satisfying  than  to  serve  on  this 
subcommittee.  I  have  served  on  a 
number  of  subcommittees,  but  this  is 
where  my  heart  is  and  I  have  more  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee than  almost  any  other  unit  I 
have  ever  worked  with. 

I  know  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
duced a  bill  which  is  in  many  respects 
a  good  biU,  especially  in  the  health 
area,  but  I  have  to  respectfully  disserit 
in  one  respect  from  the  committee's 
product,  because  I  do  think  that  the 
committee   bill   is   inadequate   m   the 
area  of  education.  That  is  not  basically 
the    committee's    fault,    because    the 
committee  has  been  operating  under 
some  severe  constraints,  not  the  least 
of  which  have  been  the  Gramm-Latta 
limitations  which  were  imposed  on  a 
number  of  authorizations  2  years  ago 
and  which  have  precluded  this  com- 
mittee from  doing  what  I  think  a  good 
many    members    of    this    committee 
would  like  to  do  if  we  were  not  con- 
strained by  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. ,  .„    .     ^. 

My  problem  is  that  this  bill,  in  the 
area  of  education,  in  real  dollar  terms, 
will  deliver  less  in  effective  resources 
for  the  support  of  education  than  we 
were  delivering  in  1980.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent clearly  seems  to  think  that  the 
lower  we  can  keep  Federal  support  for 
education,  the  better. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  that  we  have 
had  a  rash  of  highly  publicized  com- 
mission recommendations  in  the  field 
of  education,  recommendations  which 
make  it  quite  clear  that  while  we  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  necessary 
time,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  re- 
sources, necessary  resources,  to 
expand  access  for  people  into  a  quality 
education  system,  we  really  have  done 
very  little  in  the  past  years  to  address 
the  question  of  the  elevation  of  the 
quality  of  education  being  received  by 
the  kids  who  are  in  those  schools. 

As  I  say,  this  committee  is  substan- 
tially   handicapped    in    dealing    with 

that.  .    , 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  change  the 
parliamentary  situation  so  that  we 
could  have  made  a  greater  effort  to 
deal  with  quality  initiatives  and  that 
would  have  been  my  preference,  obvi- 
ously; but  the  committee  chose  not  to 
do  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 


I  regret  that  and  have  to  dissent 
from  that  decision. 

So  I  simply  want  to  say  to  the  House 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  today  because 
under  the  existing  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, you  cannot  put  the  dollars 
where  I  really  think  they  ought  to  go; 
but  there  will  be  other  vehicles,  in- 
cluding the  continuing  resolution.  I 
know  that  Members  generally  like  to 
get  off  continuing  resolutions,  so  do  I; 
but  in  this  instance  I  still  think  that 
does  give  us  another  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  issue  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  and  that  is  the  avenue 
that  I  expect  to  be  pursuing  as  it 
comes  down  the  path. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  the  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from  California  (Mr. 

Miller).  .      ^  ,^     , 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  and  for  all  the  work  and 
effort  that  he  has  put  into  this  appro- 
priation bill.  I  would  simply  like  to  ask 
a  couple  questions  of  the  chairman. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  leg- 
islation contains  funds  for  the  removal 
of  asbestos  in  schools  under  Public 
Law  96-270,  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act  of 

1980. 

Mr  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  bill  con- 
tains $50  million  in  low-interest  loans 
for  the  removal  of  asbestos-containing 
materials  from  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  throughout  the  coun- 

try 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  also  my  understanding 
that  in  1981  the  Congress  extended 
Public  Law  96-270's  authorization  of 
appropriations    until    September    30, 

1984. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  understanding. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  6(c)(1)  of  Public 
Law  96-270  states  that: 
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intended  to  enable  future  appropria- 
tions under  the  provisions  in  discus- 
sion, and  that  those  funds  once  appro- 
priated should  be  properly  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much  for  his  con- 
sideration and  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  funds  for  the  removal  of 
asbestos  from  our  schools,  a  hazard 
that  the  schoolchildren  in  our  country 
face  every  day. 


No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Task  Force,  within  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  when  in  1981  Congress  ex- 
tended Public  Law  96-270's  authoriza- 
tion it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
extend  all  provisions  of  the  law  affect- 
ed by  that  authorization.  In  this  way, 
section  6(c)(1)  will  in  no  way  prohibit 
the  expeditious  allocation  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  understanding  of  this 
matter  is  correct.  It  was  clearly  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  1981  to  extend 
all  the  provisions  affecting  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  under  Public 
Law  96-270.  It  is  evident  that  Congress 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller)  that  we  not  only  ap- 
preciate his  help  on  this  particular 
matter  concerning  asbestos,  but  for  his 
assistance  all  down  through  the  years 
since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress on  all  matters  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation and  labor. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califormia.  Thank 

you. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  wish  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Con- 
gressman NATCHER.  Likewise,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Congressman  Conte. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  that  we  vote  on  during  the 
year,  if  not  the  most  important,  to  my 
way  of  thinking. 

Undoubtedly  the  subcommittee  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  bringing  an 
outstanding  bill  before  the  body.  Nat- 
urally, the  subcommittee  is  very  much 
interested  in  getting  a  bill  signed.  This 
will  be  the  first  bill  that  has  been 
signed  by  a  President  in  4  or  5  years. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  some 
programs   that   should   be   increased. 
For  instance,  in  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary  and   Secondary   Education   Act. 
chapter  1  presently-we  raised  the  au- 
thorization   last    week    $350    million 
above    the    Gramm-Latta    ceiling    by 
passing  H.R.  3520,  the  reauthorization 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. In  the  last  year,  year  and  a  half, 
some  of  our  best  chapter  1  teachers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  laid 
off  Likewise,  some  of  our  best  instruc- 
tors in  vocational  education  have  been 
laid  off  And  in  the  vocational  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  you  have  long 
waiting  lists. 

Many  local  communities,  of  course, 
are  spending  many  times  the  amomit 
of  money  that  they  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  we  also  have 
many  local  communities  that  are  very 
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hard-pressed  economically  throughout 
America,  and  they  quite  simply  cannot 
make  up  for  the  budget  cutbacks  they 
have  received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  last  few  years. 

We  hate  to  see  chapter  1  slide  back- 
ward with  many  of  our  good  teachers 
being  laid  off,  and  as  a  result  young- 
sters in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth 
grade  not  getting  the  proper  attention 
they  need  in  school. 

We  cannot  deal  with  real  increases 
for  these  programs— vocational  educa- 
tion, chapter  1,  and  other  programs— 
in  this  bill,  because  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  if  we  tried  to 
get  those  amounts  increased. 

I  understand  an  amendment  will  be 
accepted  increasing  other  very  impor- 
tant programs,  educational  programs 
and  labor  programs,  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

But,  I  think  when  the  continuing 
resolution  comes  before  the  Chamber 
that  we  all  should  support  increases  in 
these  other  programs,  some  of  them 
that  I  have  just  mentioned,  next  week 
if  we  intend  to  do  something  about  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  some  of  our 
city  school  systems  and  in  poor  rural 
areas  throughout  the  Appalachian 
area  and  other  regions.  For  that 
reason,  I  understand  next  week  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  it  would  be  my 
hope  at  that  time  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers would  support  the  increases  in 
the  continuing  resolution. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  again.  He  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  on  this  bill.  And  I  do  not 
think  if  any  of  us  had  been  in  his 
shoes  that  we  could  have  done  better 
and  may  not  have  done  nearly  as  good 
as  he  did.  But  I  look  forward  next 
week  to  an  amendment  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  for  us  to  talk  about  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  have  seen  too 
many  supplementals  go  down  the 
drain.  But  reasonable  increases  that 
we  have  already  authorized  last  week 
in  educational  programs  should  be 
adopted  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  we  all  should  sup- 
port that  amendment  next  week,  when 
that  resolution  is  brought  before  this 
body. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes),  one  of  the  able  members  of 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  rise  to  say  that  I  support  this 
bill,  this  legislation  now  before  the 
House,  and  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
just  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee  what  a  great  pleasure  it 
is  to  serve  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher).  He  not  only  skillfully  pre- 


sides over  the  subcommittee,  but  he 
does  so  in  a  very  fair  and  impartial 
manner.  It  is  a  subcommittee  on  which 
you  can  really  enjoy  the  hearings  that 
we  conduct  for  a  long  period  of  time 
before  we  can  even  mark  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  funding  recommendations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation for  fiscal  year  1984.  As  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  well  know,  this  bill 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  diffi- 
cult bills  that  this  House  must  consid- 
er every  year. 

As  our  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman.  Bill  Natcher,  likes  to  say. 
it  is  the  people's  bill.  Nearly  every 
person  in  this  Nation  has  some  inter- 
est in  this  bill.  Thus,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Natcher  for  his  usual 
fairness  and  skill  in  presiding  over  the 
development  of  this  measure.  He  has 
performed  a  monumental  job  in  re- 
solving many  of  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests that  are  involved  in  devising  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  Appropriations 
Act,  and,  as  usual,  we  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  taking  on  this  task. 

I  am  encouraged  that  this  bill  marks 
a  dramatic  and  necessary  departure 
from  the  insensitive  and  ill-conceived 
budget  proposals  for  employment, 
health,  and  education  program  for- 
warded by  the  Reagan  administration. 
While  I  personally  would  support 
much  more  generous  levels  of  Federal 
support  for  many  of  the  programs 
funded  under  this  bill,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  education  and  job  train- 
ing, I  am  heartened  that  this  bill  in 
almost  every  instance  rejects  adminis- 
tration budget  proposals  which  would 
have  further  undermined  the  Federal 
financial  aid  for  education,  slighted 
the  social  and  human  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's children,  disadvantaged,  and  el- 
derly, and  emasculated  Federal  sup- 
port for  health  education  and  training 
programs. 

Overall,  H.R.  3913  provides  a  total  of 
$92.6  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  While  the  bill  is 
$3.5  billion  more  than  President 
Reagan  requested,  it  is  still  more  than 
$4  billion  below  the  amount  available 
last  year,  additionally,  H.R.  3913  is 
well  within  the  targets  established  for 
it  under  the  First  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  bill  of 
fiscal  restraint.  However,  it  also  strikes 
a  balance  between  fiscal  restraint  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  rely  on  the  services  funded 
through  this  measure. 

For  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  the  bill  provides  $3.6  billion  in 
funding  for  the  first-year  implementa- 
tion of  the  employment  and  training 
block  grant  to  the  States.  The  commit- 
tee added  $2.9  billion  to  the  bill  in 
order  to  forward  fund  these  activi- 
ties—a requirement  under  the  statute 
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for  which  the  administration  made  no 
provision.  The  committee's  action  will 
help  to  insure  a  smooth  transition  this 
year  and  next  for  employment  and 
training  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  was  dis- 
appointed that  only  $553  million  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  Job  Corps 
program,  a  program  which  has  en- 
joyed unduplicated  success  and  bipar- 
tisan support  for  its  work  in  training 
disadvantaged  youth.  Given  the  shock- 
ing unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  50 
percent  among  minority  youth  today, 
I  feel  that  an  additional  investment  in 
the  Job  Corps  centers  would  be  one  of 
the  best  actions  that  this  body  could 
take  in  addressing  the  tragedy  of  job- 
lessness among  our  youth.  However,  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  current  Job  Corps  enroll- 
ments, at  a  minimum.  Moreover,  the 
committee  has  included  in  its  report, 
at  my  insistence,  a  directive  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  Job  Corps  en- 
rollments not  be  reduced. 

A  particularly  important  aspect  of 
H.R.  3913  is  its  recommendations  for 
funding  health  research,  services,  edu- 
cation, and  training.  A  total  of  $7  bil- 
lion is  recommended  for  the  progranis 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service:  bio- 
medical science  research;  services  to 
mothers  and  children;  alcohol,  mental 
health,  and  drug  abuse  services;  and 
health  manpower  training.  These  ac- 
tivities benefited  from  nearly  $650  mil- 
lion which  the  committee  restored  to 
the  President's  budget  to  insure  ade- 
quate funding  for  programs  absolutely 
vital  in  protecting  the  Nation's  health. 

For  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— an  international  leader  in  bio- 
medical research— the  committee  re- 
stored funding  for  basic  research 
grants,  research  centers,  and  research 
instrumentation  within  its  total  rec- 
ommendation of  $4.3  billion.  We  are 
on  the  brink  of  outstanding  advances 
in  research  on  a  number  of  diseases, 
including  diabetes,  AIDS,  arthritis, 
sickle  cell  anemia,  and  so  forth.  The 
resources  provided  in  this  measure  will 
help  to  stimulate  and  accelerate 
progress  in  this  regard. 

Additional  progress  is  needed  as  well 
in  the  availability  and  quality  of 
health  care  for  all  Americans,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  ability  to  pay.  Alarming 
infant  mortality  rates  in  our  irmer 
cities  and  the  black  community,  rising 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among  our 
young  people  and  adults,  and  other  se- 
rious health  problems  confronting  our 
Nation  demand  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  play  a  strong  role 
in  financing  health  services,  educa- 
tion, and  training.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  provides  $373  million  for  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant, 
$310  for  community  health  centers, 
$439  million  for  the  alcohol,  mental 
health,  and  drug  abuse  block  grant, 
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and   $86  million 
block  grant. 

Significant  restorations  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  health  manpower 
programs  which  the  administration 
desires  to  terminate.  These  include  $8 
million  for  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarships,  which  are  an  espe- 
cially important  source  of  financial  aid 
for  minority  students  in  medical 
school.  This  program  is  an  equally  es- 
sential source  of  manpower  for  medi- 
cally underserved  communities  where 
these  students  must  practice  for  at 
least  2  years  following  their  training. 
H.R.  3913  restores  important  funding 
for  nursing  traineeships,  advanced 
training,  and  research  grants,  excep- 
tional need  scholarships,  public  health 
and  health  administration  training 
grants  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion, H.R.  3913  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  by  President  Reagan.  Indeed, 
the  bill  maintaiiis  a  fundamental  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  assist  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
Handicapped,  and  to  insure  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  A  total  of 
$12.1  million  is  recommended  for  the 
Department  of  Education,  maintaining 
most  of  the  education  programs  at 
their  fiscal  year  1983  levels.  In  a  few 
areas,  selected  increases  are  provided 
for  particularly  worthy  or  needy  pro- 
grams. For  example,  H.R.  3913  pro- 
vides $3.5  billion— the  maximum 
amount  currently  authorized— for  the 
chapter  1,  compensatory  education 
program.  This  increase  of  more  than 
$466  million  above  the  President's  re- 
quest will  enable  children  in  the  inner 
cities  of  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Chicago, 
and  throughout  the  Nation  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  intensive  reading  and 
math  instruction. 

The  great  success  of  the  chapter  1 
program  is  matched  by  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Act,  which  has 
enabled  4  million  children  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  free  and  appropriate 
education.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  lived  up  to  its  fi- 
nancial commitment  to  local  school 
districts,  as  envisaged  under  this  law. 
For  this  reason,  H.R.  3913  includes  a 
modest  increase  in  funding  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  programs. 

I  strongly  support  the  increased 
funding  for  these  education  programs, 
which  have  demonstrated  their  worth 
many  times  over.  I  hope  that  as  Con- 
gress continues  its  deliberations  and 
review  of  the  state  of  education  in  our 
Nation,  that  we  will  act  expeditiously 
to  provide  additional  support  in  other 
areas— science  and  mathematics  in- 
struction as  one  example— for  which 
there  is  a  clear  and  documented  need 
for  meaningful  Federal  action. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  endorsement  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984  Labor-HHS-Education  Appropria- 
tions Act.  The  programs  funded  in  this 


bill  provide  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant services  upon  which  the  people  of 
this  Nation  rely.  H.R.  3913  corrects 
many  of  the  wrongs  which  were  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  administration, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  in 
voting  for  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Ms. 
Snowe). 


ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  in- 
creased funds  earmarked  for  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  research  in  H.R.  3913, 
the  Labor.  HHS.  and  Education  appro- 
priations bill  of  1984. 

The  measure  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  $15  million  for  Alzheimer's 
disease  basic  research  over  this  year's 
level  and  an  additional  $3.5  million  for 
the  creation  of  five  regional  research 
and  treatment  centers. 

This  is  very  good  news  for  the  re- 
search conmiunity  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (NIH),  but  more  im- 
portantly, it  is  also  very  good  news  for 
the  public  as  well. 

Alzheimer's  disease  involves  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  brain  cells,  re- 
sulting in  premature  senility.  By  far 
the  leading  cause  of  mental  deteriora- 
tion among  the  elderly,  the  disease  af- 
fects 5  to  10  percent  of  all  people  over 
65  in  the  United  States  and  20  percent 
of  those  over  80.  Its  sufferers  make  up 
more  than  half  of  the  1.3  million 
people  in  the  country's  nursing  homes 
at  a  prohibitive  and  unacceptable  cost. 
The  illness  is  difficult  to  diagnose, 
and,  as  yet,  is  untreatable. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and 
two  of  its  subcommittees,  including 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services 
of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  have  held  hearings  during 
the  past  few  months  on  Alzheimer's 
disease.  At  a  hearing  I  conducted  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  we  concentrated  on 
different  research  projects  now  being 
conducted  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada.  It  became  clear  to  those  of  us 
who  attended  the  hearing,  that  excel- 
lent scientists  are  deeply  committed  to 
solving  the  mysteries  of  this  illness, 
but  more  research  dollars  need  to  be 
directed  toward  this  end.  We  are  close 
to  finding  the  many  causes  and  treat- 
ments of  cancer  only  because  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  national  re- 
search priority  was  finally  recognized. 
We  have  found  that  we  must  now  do 
the  same  for  Alzheimer's  disease  as 
this  devastating  illness  will  become 
more  common  and  take  an  even  great- 
er toll  as  the  U.S.  population  contin- 
ues to  age. 

We  have  shared  these  concerns  with 
Chairman  Natcher  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  acknowledging  our  request  for 
increased   funds  for  Alzheimer's  dis- 


ease research.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  final  figures  approved  by  Congress 
will  reflect  the  significant  need  for 
Alzheimer's  funding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
hoping  the  gentlewoman  would  men- 
tion the  report  language  on  the 
women's  education  equity  program. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  reminding  me. 

I  want  to  further  express  my  strong 
support  for  two  very  small,  but  vital, 
programs  contained  in  title  III  of  the 
Labor-Health  and  Human  Services- 
Education  appropriations  bill.  They 
are  the  Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act  and  the  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act— funded  programs. 

For  my  colleagues  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  these  programs  within  the 
Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  title  IV  is  the  only  Federal 
program  providing  technical  assistance 
to  the  States  to  enable  them  to 
comply  with  Federal  antidiscrimina- 
tion statutes.  WEEA,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  only  Federal  program  spe- 
cifically directed  at  sex  discrimination, 
and  provides  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  school  materials  to  promote 
sex  equity  in  education. 

The  combined  funding  level  of  these 
two  programs— which  represent  our 
total  Federal  effort  to  assist  schools  in 
eradicating  the  destructive  sex  dis- 
crimination that  has  tarnished  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system— is  less  than 
$30  million. 

My  colleagues  who  are  not  familiar 
with  these  programs  would  certainly 
be  justified  in  asking  why  such  a  small 
level  of  funding  for  such  a  worthy 
cause  need  be  singled  out  for  special 
mention  during  floor  consideration  of 
this  mammoth  bill. 

The  fact  is,  that  for  reasons  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  understand,  these  two 
programs  have  been  the  target  of  re- 
peated attempts  by  the  present  admin- 
istration to  eliminate  them.  Indeed  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  President 
has  requested  zero  funding  for  this 
program  in  his  budget.  At  this 
moment,  other  more  creative  attacks 
severely  threaten  the  immediate 
future  of  these  programs. 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act  has  had  no  greater  friend  in  the 
House  than  my  respected  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Sil  Conte.  Most 
recently,  the  Department  of  Education 
undertook  a  massive  reorganization 
and  reduction  in  force  of  several  pro- 
grams within  the  Office  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  including 
WEEA  and  title  IV.  Congressman 
CoNTE,  as  he  has  done  on  many  other 
occasions,  came  to  the  defense  of  these 
programs.  He  inserted  language  into 
the  committee  report  expressing  the 
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committee's  view  that  the  Department 
will  continue  to  administer  these  pro- 
grams with  a  full  complement  of  staff 
with  particular  expertise  in  the  pro- 
gram areas,  and  that  no  reorganiza- 
tion or  reduction  in  force  will  be  un- 
dertaken that  will  undermine  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  WEEA  and  title  IV  pro- 
grams. 

So  today,  I  rise  in  support  of  full 
funding  for  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act  and  the  title  IV  funded 
programs.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  Congress  will  again  reaffirm 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  these 
two  programs  have  enjoyed  since  their 
inception,  and  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues' continued  interest  and  guard- 
ianship over  these  programs.  They  will 
need  it.  And  again,  my  special  thanks 
to  SiL  CoNTE  for  his  special  support 
for  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
women  in  education.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3913,  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Latwr,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education, 
which  provides  a  sorely  needed  $41 
million  to  combat  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
As  we  are  all  well  aware,  this  deadly 
disease,  which  is  primarily  focused 
among  the  gay  male  population, 
knocks  out  the  body's  natural  ability 
to  fight  disease,  and  leaves  the  victim 
vulnerable  to  dangerous  infections  and 
cancers.  AIDS  has  generated  increas- 
ing alarm  within  the  medical  commu- 
nity, because  its  source  is  an  unknown 
entity  of  a  lethal  nature.  This  serious 
threat  to  public  health  has  claimed 
more  lives  than  Legionnaires'  disease, 
toxic  shock  syndrome,  swine  flu,  and 
Tylenol  contamination  combined. 

As  you  may  all  be  aware,  I  have  been 
active  in  encouraging  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  in- 
crease funding  for  AIDS  research 
during  consideration  of  the  1983  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  and  the 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bills  for 
both  1983  and  1984. 

During  consideration  of  the  1983 
funding  bill.  I  was  pleased  to  speak  in 
favor  of  and  support  an  amendment 
seeking  to  allocate  an  additional  $3.6 
million  to  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol (CDC)  for  study  and  prevention  of 
this  daingerous  illness.  Fortunately, 
the  House  approved  this  amendment. 
Although  the  Senate  was  not  willing 
to  fund  this  effort  at  the  $3.6  million 
which  the  House  provided,  during  the 
conference  held  to  iron  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
positions  on  this  and  other  matters  it 
was  agreed  that  the  CDC  would  re- 
ceive $2.1  million  during  fiscal  year 
1983  for  this  purpose. 

The  supplemental,  as  you  are  aware, 
set  aside  an  additional  $12  million  to 
combat  this  devastating  malady.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee  that   has   jurisdiction   over   such 


funding,  refused  all  amendments  call- 
ing for  additional  spending  on  other 
programs  but  agreed  to  my  request  for 
$12  million  for  AIDS  research. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  $41 
million  appropriated  in  this  bill  along 
with  the  unspent  portion  of  the  1983 
supplemental  funds  will  help  us  find  a 
way  to  deal  with  this  deadly  epidemic. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
cording to  the  September  21,  1983, 
Budget  Committee  factsheet  on  H.R. 
3913,  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  is  well  under  budget. 

Discretionary  outlays  in  the  bill  are 
$1.3  billion  below  the  subcommittee's 
302(b)  subdivisions.  Mandatory  out- 
lays in  the  bill  are  $4.2  billion  below 
the  302(b)  allocations.  Total  outlays 
are  $5.6  billion  below  the  302(b),  and 
total  budget  authority  is  $10.5  billion 
below  the  302(b)  subdivision. 

According  to  the  figures,  then,  this 
bill  looks  like  a  responsible  piece  of 
legislation.  It  gives  the  appearance  of 
spending  restraint,  of  being  below 
budget.  But  it  is  not  what  is  in  the  bill 
that  smells  bad,  it  is  what  was  left  out. 

Consideration  of  budget  requests 
was  deferred  for  $2.3  billion  worth  of 
programs.  Health  resources,  NIH. 
Social  Security  Administration,  reha- 
bilitation services,  impact  aid,  continu- 
ing education,  and  ACTION  were  not 
funded.  Because  authorizing  legisla- 
tion has  not  yet  been  enacted,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  excused  itself 
from  the  responsibility  of  funding 
these  programs.  It  did  the  same  thing 
last  year. 

Those  functions  will  be  authorized. 
They  will  be  funded  in  supplemental 
appropriations  to  the  tune  of  $3  or  $4 
billion. 

The  bill  makes  a  sham  of  the 
budget.  The  continuing  resolution  will 
contain  funding  for  the  programs  that 
are  not  funded  in  this  bill.  On  Novem- 
ber 15,  when  the  continuing  resolution 
expires,  if  the  authorizations  have 
been  completed  we  will  have  to  pass  a 
supplemental.  If  the  authorizations 
have  not  been  passed,  continuing  reso- 
lution No.  2  for  fiscal  year  1984  will 
have  to  carry  the  programs. 

In  addition  to  all  the  funding  de- 
ferred because  of  the  lack  of  authori- 
zations, there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of 
spending  for  mandatory  programs. 
Many  are  funded  far  below  the  budget 
resolution  assumptions.  Discretionary 
elementary  education  programs  are 
$1.2  billion  below;  guaranteed  student 
loans  are  $1.1  billion  below;  employ- 
ment and  training  is  $1.7  billion  below; 
rehabilitation  services  is  $1.2  billion 
below:  and  health  insurance  for  the 
unemployed  is  $1.9  billion  below  the 
budget  resolution  assumptions.  Al- 
though, mandatory  funding  for  pro- 
grams which  have  been  authorized  is 
approximately  $10.1  billion  below  the 
resolution. 


Normally,  I  would  hail  such  spend- 
ing reductions.  But  I  know  the  savings 
are  not  real.  The  $10.1  billion  appar- 
ent savings  on  mandatory  funding  is 
not  going  to  be  translated  into  deficit 
reductions.  It  is  going  to  be  appropri- 
ated through  supplemental  appropria- 
tions or  continuing  resolutions  later. 

Supplementals  and  urgent  supple- 
mentals  are  two  big  reasons  why  this 
country's  current  recovery  is  still  on 
shaky  ground.  Faced  with  $200  billion 
deficits  through  1986,  our  recovery  is 
not  going  to  last.  The  deficits  have  got 
to  be  brought  down,  but  as  long  as  we 
spend  through  supplementals  the  defi- 
cits will  not  come  down. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  the  best  and 
fairest  ways  to  equitably  allocate  the 
limited  funds  in  this  bill  between  all 
the  programs  over  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  jurisdiction,  it  appears  that 
the  subcommittee  again  focused  its  at- 
tention on  ways  to  escape  budget  re- 
strictions. One  would  have  to  say  the 
subcommittee  has  been  successful. 

At  first  glance  this  bill  is  $10.5  bil- 
lion below  the  302(b)  allocations.  But 
by  my  calculations,  when  more  than 
$12.4  billion  in  funding  for  the  unau- 
thorized programs  and  for  the  under- 
funded mandatories  is  added  back  in, 
budget  authority  will  exceed  the 
302(b)  allocations  by  about  $1.9  bil- 
lion. If  some  of  the  proposed  authori- 
zations are  appropriated,  the  budget 
busting  excesses  could  go  to  $5  or  $10 
billion. 

This  bill  will  keep  our  deficits  high. 
It  will  not  help  in  sustaining  the  recov- 
ery, in  bringing  interest  rates  down,  or 
in  preventing  interest  rates  from  going 
back  up.  It  will  impede  the  recovery 
and  probably  will  reduce  employment 
opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

It  takes  more  than  talking  about 
deficits  to  bring  them  down.  Tough  de- 
cisions about  how  and  where  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
need  to  be  made.  It  is  not  easy  and  it  is 
not  fun  to  decide  how  the  money  is 
going  to  be  spent  when  the  resources 
are  limited,  but  we  have  to  do  it. 

The  committee  that  produced  this 
bill,  and  the  Members  who  will  vote 
for  it,  and  those  who  will  vote  to  in- 
crease it,  fail  the  test  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility during  a  time  when  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is  an  economic  necessity.* 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  3913,  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  appropriations  bill. 

I  first  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Natcher,  for  his  usual  dili- 
gence to  bringing  this  bill  before  us 
today.  On  the  whole,  this  bill  repre- 
sents continued  support  for  those  very 
programs  which  provide  long-  and 
short-term  support  for  the  most  de- 
pendent citizens— poor,  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  disadvantaged— among  us. 
The  fact  that  71  percent  of  this  bill  is 


composed  of  mandatory  spending  for 
entitlement  programs  gives  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  continued  support  of 
these  types  of  programs  are  critical  if 
we  are  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
income  to  all  citizens. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  this 
legislation  which  require  a  brief  men- 
tion. These  include: 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

For  title  I  programs,  the  committee 
included  $3.48  billion;  for  chapter  II, 
the  education  block  grant.  $450.6  mil- 
lion, the  same  as  last  year's  level, 
$1,159  billion  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  $735  million  for 
vocation  education,  $3,697  billion  for 
student  financial  aid  programs,  and 
$88.8  million  for  libraries. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

This  committee  bill  also  provides 
funds  for  employment  and  training  ac- 
tivities, critical  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  average  contin- 
ues above  9  percent.  It  provides  $2,861 
billion  for  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  of  the  1984  transition  period 
and  $3,597  million  for  the  program  for 
the  year  July  1,  1984  to  June  30,  1985. 
This  forward  funding  is  critical  if  the 
program  is  to  anticipate  the  needs  of 
potential  and  current  beneficiaries  of 
the  program  now  and  in  the  near 
future.  While  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  this  funding.  I  must  express  my 
sincere  disappointment  over  the  fact 
that  this  funding  level  will  result  in  a 
significant  cut  in  job  training  funds  to 
almost  all  States,  including  New  York, 
from  last  year's  levels.  Under  this  bill. 
New  York  would  receive  $34.2  million 
or  20  percent  fewer  funds  to  adminis- 
ter the  JTPA  than  last  year.  This 
would  occur  at  the  same  time  that 
there  are  700,000  unemployed  New 
Yorkers.  Of  these  people,  nearly 
170.000  have  been  unemployed  26 
weeks  or  longer. 

In  addition  to  losing  funds  under 
title  HA,  we  would  also  lose  $11.4  mil- 
lion for  sunmier  youth  programs,  $1.7 
million  for  Job  Corps,  and  $5  million 
in  unemployment  services. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

The  committee  bill  includes  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  the  block  grant,  which  is  a  re- 
duction of  $175  million  from  current 
law.  Under  this  funding  level.  New 
York  State,  which  currently  receives 
$205  million,  would  have  its  allocation 
cut  to  $238  million.  This  would  direct- 
ly affect  services  to  adult  day  care, 
child  dary  care,  and  a  host  of  social 
services  which  allow  the  poor  and  frail 
elderly  to  be  maintained  within  their 
homes  and  communities  as  opposed  to 
being  placed  in  nursing  homes.  The 
bulk  of  SSBG  funds  are  earmarked  for 
day  care  so  that  many  of  the  working- 
poor  mothers  will  be  able  to  retain 
their  jobs.  Without  such  day  care  pro- 
grams, we  would  be  forcing  the  very 
people  that  we  want  to  keep  working 
back  onto  AFDC. 


OSKA 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
included  $1.7  million  for  the  approval 
and  funding  of  the  New  York  State 
health  and  safety  plan.  This  is  an  area 
which  has  been  one  of  controversy  for 
some  time.  The  New  York  State  plan 
has  been  filed  with  OSHA  since  1980 
awaiting  approval.  This  additional 
funding  will  address  the  previous  ex- 
pressed concerns  of  OSHA  officials 
who  denied  funding  to  the  plan  based 
upon  lack  of  added  funding.  With  this 
$1.7  million,  there  are  no  longer  an  im- 
pediments to  implementation  of  the 
New  York  State  plan  and  New  York's 
1  million  public  employees  will  contin- 
ue to  receive  the  same  protection  in 
the  workplace  as  those  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  was  joined  by  a  substantial  number 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  delegation  in 
expressing  our  concern  to  the  commit- 
tee on  this  issue  and  I  am  gratified 
that  the  committee  acted  in  this  judi- 
cious fashion. 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3913,  the  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984  which  is  before  us  for  consider- 
ation today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  must 
emphasize  the  importance  that  this 
bill  represents  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country. 

This  bill  provides  funding  for  many 
vital  aging  programs.  First,  $676.7  mil- 
lion which  will  fund  all  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  (OAA)  programs  adminstered 
by  the  Department  of  Health  Services, 
an  increase  of  $5  million  over  fiscal 
year  1983  levels.  Highlights  of  the 
OAA  programs  are  as  follows:  $2.6  mil- 
lion for  the  operation  of  State  agen- 
cies on  aging;  $240.8  million  for  senior 
centers  and  supportive  services;  $386.1 
million  for  title  III  nutrition  services, 
an  increase  of  $5  million  over  fiscal 
year  1983;  $22.2  million  for  title  IV  re- 
search, training  and  demonstrations; 
and  title  V,  the  senior  community 
services  employment  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
funded  at  $317.3  million.  Funding  for 
title  V  at  this  level  is  $40.2  million 
over  the  President's  budget  request 
and  about  $2  million  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  increase  the 
authorization  for  this  program  so  we 
may,  at  minimum,  maintain  the 
present  level  of  funding. 

Second,  this  bill  provides  $43  billion 
in  funding  for  the  National  Institutes 
on  Health  which  encompasses  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  (NIA).  NIA 
funding  is  recommended  at  $112,516 
million,  an  increase  of  $20,938  million 
in  new  budget  authority  from  fiscal 
year  1983  levels.  Of  special  interest  to 
the  elderly  is  the  fact  that  Alzheimer's 
disease   has   been   recognized   by   the 


committee  and  is  addressed  by  this 
bill.  Considered  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  mental  impairment 
among  the  elderly,  Alzheimer's  disease 
presently  affects  an  estimated  1.5  to  2 
million  persons  in  this  country  and  is 
responsible  for  approximately  120,000 
deaths  a  year.  Therefore,  the  bill  rec- 
ommends major  increases  in  fiscal 
year  1984  funding  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  allow  for  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  research  into  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  over  the  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  recognizing  the 
complex  nature  of  this  disease,  this 
bill  has  also  provided  $3,500,000  mil- 
lion to  establish,  through  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  up  to  five  special- 
ized research  centers  of  excellence  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  disor- 
ders. This  is  an  excellent  provision  and 
one  which  will  prove  to  help  the  elder- 
ly in  the  present  and  the  future. 

Third,  medicare  and  medicaid,  social 
security  trust  funds,  and  the  supple- 
mental security  insurance  program 
(SSI)  are  addressed  in  this  biU.  We 
find  $20.7  billion  for  the  mandatory 
Federal  share  of  State  medicaid  costs, 
which  is  $1.4  billion  above  fiscal  year 
1983  levels.  However,  even  at  this 
level,  grants  to  the  States  will  fall 
short  and  will  have  to  be  covered  by  a 
supplemental  appropriations.  There  is 
$17.3  billion  for  medicare's  health  care 
trust  funds,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$1.9  billion  from  fiscal  year  1983 
levels.  Funding  for  the  social  security 
trust  funds  is  $448.6  billion,  $390  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  request  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  The  SSI  program  would 
be  funded  at  $7.9  billion,  the  same 
amount  as  requested  in  the  budget. 

Last,  this  bill  includes  $1.9  billion  for 
low-income  energy  assistance  which 
serves  approximately  1.6  million 
households  that  have  elderly  mem- 
bers. Even  though  this  level  is  $100 
million  less  than  was  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  it  is  $575  million  more  than 
the  Presidents  budget  request. 

Again,  as  one  can  see.  this  bill  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  all  older  Ameri- 
cans. If  enacted,  it  will  be  the  first 
time  in  5  years  that  spending  for  these 
programs,  and  the  departments  and 
agencies  that  implement  them,  will 
not  have  to  be  covered  by  a  continuing 
resolution 

The  bill  before  us  is  $3.5  billion  over 
President  Reagan's  budget  request, 
and  for  that  we  have  fought  hard. 
However,  it  is  still  $4.7  billion  less 
than  the  congressional  budget  pre- 
scribes, clearly  underscoring  the  fact 
that  we  still  have  much  work  ahead  of 
us. 

I  urge  all  ray  colleagues  to  support 
passage  of  this  extremely  important 
appropriations  bill.* 
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•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Education  Appropriations  bill. 
It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  serve  on  this 
subcommittee  under  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  Natchkr. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is 
the  product  of  many  hearings  and  an 
extensive  markup.  Throughout  this 
process,  the  many  important  programs 
under  its  jurisdiction  have  been  fully 
examined  and  openly  discussed.  Chair- 
man Natchtr  is  to  be  highly  commend- 
ed for  his  able  leadership  in  presiding 
over  these  deliberations,  as  well  as  Mr. 
CoNTE,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  whose  responsible 
and  fairminded  approach  has  been 
crucial  in  helpful  to  bring  this  impor- 
tant bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  particular  appropriations  bill  is 
a  uniquely  people-oriented  one.  It  en- 
compasses many  programs,  each  tied 
to  the  present  security  and  the  future 
prosperity  and  vitality  of  this  Nation. 
The  choices  we  make  mark  invest- 
ments in  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  our  quality  of  life. 

Most  of  the  funding  is  appropriated 
for  entitlement  programs  which  are 
mandated  by  law.  In  the  discretionary 
portion,  the  bill  includes  funding  for 
vital  medical  research  and  health  care 
services.  Our  strong  commitment  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  is  protected,  and.  a 
host  of  education  and  training  pro- 
grams are  funded  to  help  young 
people  and  displaced  workers  find 
meaningful  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we 
have  reported  a  fair  bill  and  a  fiscally 
responsible  one.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it.« 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  concern  that 
the  Labor.  HHS,  and  Education  appro- 
priation bill  we  are  now  considering 
does  not  contain  sufficient  funding  for 
these  programs,  particularly  the  edu- 
cation programs.  The  $14.5  billion  pro- 
vided for  these  education  programs  is 
not  only  less  than  the  current  appropria- 
tion level,  it  is  substantially  less  than  the 
level  presumed  in  the  first  budget  res- 
olution, and  it  is  less,  in  fact,  than  the 
limits  established  by  the  Gramm-Latta 
resolution  in  1981.  I  find  this  extreme- 
ly hard  to  understand. 

We  know  the  need  is  there:  Less 
than  half  of  the  children  eligible  for 
help  under  title  I  are  being  served;  un- 
employment is  high,  yet  thousands  of 
students  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  a  trade  through  the  vocation- 
al education  program;  and  the  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  program  has 
been  grossly  underfunded  for  years 
and  years. 

Why  does  this  appropriation  bill  not 
provide  the  money  so  desperately  need- 
ed and  already  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  other  measures? 


The  President  seems  to  have  em- 
braced the  education  issue  at  least  in 
words.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  indicated  the  support  for  in- 
creased funding  for  education.  We  can 
not  improve  the  quality  of  education 
by  spending  less  money.  Refusing  to 
spend  money  on  education  will  not  be 
a  savings  in  the  long  run.  This  legisla- 
tion is  our  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  genuine  education  needs  of  our 
country  and  I  believe  we  should  certain- 
ly appropriate  at  least  the  levels  pre- 
sumed in  the  first  budget  resolution, 
or  preferably  the  higher  levels  includ- 
ed in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
amendments  passed  overwhelmingly 
just  9  days  ago.« 

D  1250 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  R. 3913 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

program  administration 

Por  expenses  of  administering  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  $85,316,000.  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $35,828,000  which 
may  be  expended  from  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Administration  account  in  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund. 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  in- 
cluding the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  other  facilities, 
and  the  purchase  of  real  property  for  train- 
ing centers  as  authorized  by  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  $2,861,284,000  plus  re- 
imbursements, including  $1,500,000  for  the 
National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy,  including  $2,250,000  for  all  activities 
conducted  by  and  through  the  National  Oc- 
cupational Information  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  and  including  $7,500,000  for  service  de- 
livery areas  under  section  101<a)(4)(A)(iii)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  otherwise  provided  under 
sections  202  and  251(b)  of  the  Act,  and 
$3,597,830,000  plus  reimbursements,  to  be 
available  for  obligation  for  the  period  July 
1.  1984  through  June  30.  1985.  including 
$2,000,000  for  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy,  including  $3,000,000  for 
all  activities  conducted  by  and  through  the 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  and  including  $10,000,000 
for  service  delivery  areas  under  section 
101(a>(4)(A)(iii)  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  in  addition  to  amounts  other- 


wise provided  under  sections  202  and  251(b) 
of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  no  funds  from 
any  other  appropriation  shall  be  used  to 
provide  meal  services  at  or  for  Job  Corps 
centers. 

Por  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  section  51  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  as  amended  (26  U.S.C.  51).  and 
sections  210,  211.  and  212  of  Public  Law  95- 
250.  $20,400,000.  notwithstanding  section 
261(f)(2)(A)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981.  as  amended. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

To  carry  out  the  activities  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  506(a)  of 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  $247,494,000. 

To  carry  out  the  activities  for  grants  to 
States  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  506(a) 
of  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended.  $69,806,000. 

FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  AND 
ALLOWANCES 

For  payments  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  benefits  and  payments  as  authorized 
by  title  II  of  F»ublic  Law  95-250.  as  amended, 
of  trade  adjustment  benefit  payments  and 
allowances,  as  provided  by  law  (part  I.  sub- 
chapter B,  chapter  2,  title  II  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  19.74.  as  amended)  $7,000,000.  togeth- 
er with  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tion for  payments  for  any  period  subsequent 
to  September  15  of  the  current  year:  Provid- 
ed. That  amounts  received  or  recovered  pur- 
suant to  section  208(e)  of  Public  Law  95-250 
shall  be  available  for  payments. 

STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

For  activities  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1933.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  49-491- 
1:  39  U.S.C.  3202(a)(1)(E));  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Readjustment  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended  (38  U.S.C.  20O3A-2004):  title  III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  502-504):  and  necessary  administra- 
tive expanses  for  carrying  out  5  U.S.C.  8501- 
8523.  sections  231-235  and  243-244,  title  II 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  and 
sections  101(a)(15)(H)(ii)  and  212(a)(14)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  IIOl  et  seq.).  $22,500,000. 
together  with  not  to  exceed  $2,547,702,000 
which  may  be  expended  from  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Administration  account  in 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  and  of 
which  $108,800,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  programs  under  38  U.S.C.  2003 A  and 
2004;  and  of  which  $19,400,000  shall  be 
available  for  State  operations  necessary  for 
national  statistical  programs;  and  of  which 
$530,995,000  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
under  section  6  during  the  period  October  1, 
1983,  through  June  30.  1984.  to  fund  activi- 
ties under  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933.  as 
amended,  and  of  which  $587,310,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ad- 
minister unemployment  compensation  laws 
to  meet  increased  costs  of  administration  re- 
sulting from  changes  in  a  State  law  or  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  unemployment  in- 
surance claims  filed  and  claims  paid  or  in- 
creased salary  costs  resulting  from  changes 
in  State  salary  compensation  plans  embrac- 
ing employees  of  the  State  generally  over 
those  upon  which  the  State's  basic  alloca- 
tion was  based,  which  cannot  be  provided 
for  by  normal  budgetary  adjustments,  and, 
in  addition  $20,300,000.  together  with  not  to 


exceed  $720,098,000  which  may  be  expended 
from  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  which  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
under  section  6  during  the  period  July  1, 
1984.  through  June  30.  1985.  to  fund  activi- 
ties under  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as 
amended. 

ADVANCES  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

For  repayable  advances  to  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund  as  authorized  by  sections 
905(d)  and  1203  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  amended,  and  to  the  Black  Lung  Disabil- 
ity Trust  I^ind  as  authorized  by  section 
9501(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  nonrepayable  ad- 
vances to  the  revolving  fund  established  by 
section  901(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
the  Unemploj-ment  Trust  Fund  as  author- 
ized by  section  8509  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  by  title  VI  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  and  to  the 
"Federal  unemployment  benefits  and  allow- 
ances" account,   to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1985.  $7,109,000,000. 
Labor-Manacement  Services 
Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For   necessary   expenses    for   the   Labor- 
Management       Services       Administration, 
$62,148,000. 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
pension  benefit  guaranty  corporation 

FUND 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, including  financial  assistance  author- 
ized by  section  104  of  Public  Law  96-364. 
within  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  au- 
thority available  to  such  Corporation,  and 
In  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  commitments  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  by  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  9104).  as  may  be 
necessary  In  carrying  out  the  program 
through  September  30,  1984,  for  such  Cor- 
poration. 

Employment  Standards  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration,  including 
reimbursement  to  State,  Federal  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  Inspection 
.services  rendered.  $185,677,000.  together 
with  $380,000  which  may  be  expended  from 
the  Special  Fund  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 39(c)  and  44(j)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS 

For  the  payment  of  compensation,  bene- 
fits, and  expenses  (except  administrative  ex- 
penses) accruing  during  the  current  or  any 
prior  fiscal  year  authorized  by  title  V,  chap- 
ter 81  of  the  United  States  Code;  continu- 
ation of  benefits  as  provided  for  under  the 
head  'Civilian  War  BeneflU  "  In  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1947; 
the  Einployees'  Compensation  Commission 
Appropriation  Act,  1944;  and  sections  4(c) 
and  5(f)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2012);  and  50  per  centum  of  the 
additional  compensation  and  benefits  re- 
quired by  section  10(h)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended.  $215,100,000,  together  with 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  be 
charged  to  the  subsequent  year  appropria- 
tion for  the  payment  of  compensation  and 
other  benefits  for  any  period  subsequent  to 


September  15  of  the  current  year:  Provided, 
That  in  addition  there  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Postal  Service  fund  to  this  appro- 
priation such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  to  be  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration for  Postal  Service  employees 
through  September  30,  1984. 

BLACK  LUNG  DISABILITY  TRUST  FUND 

For  payments  from  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund.  $826,244,000,  of  which 
$790,269,000  shall  be  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  for  payment  of  all  benefits  and 
Interest  on  advances  under  subsection  (c)(2) 
of  section  9501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  authorized  by 
section  9501(d)  (1).  (2),  (4).  and  (7)  of  that 
Act  and  of  which  $21,949,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  Employment  Standards 
Administration.  Salaries  and  Expenses  and 
$13,406,000  for  transfer  to  Departmental 
Management,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  and 
$620,000  for  transfer  to  Departmental  Man- 
agement, Office  of  Inspector  General,  for 
expenses  of  operation  and  administration  of 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  program  as  author- 
ized by  section  9501(d)(5)(A)  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  In  addition,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  may  be  charged  to  the 
subsequent  year  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  and  other  benefits 
for  any  period  subsequent  to  June  15  of  the 
current  year:  Provided  further.  That  in  addi- 
tion, such  amounts  shall  be  paid  from  this 
fund  into  miscellaneous  receipts  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  administering  the  fimd 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  authorized 
by  section  9501(d)(5)(B)  of  that  Act. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and   Health   Administration. 
$212,560,000.     Including     not     to     exceed 
$51,700,000,  which  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  available  for  grants  to  States  under 
section   23(g)   of   the   Occupational   Safety 
and  Health  Act.  which  grants  shall  be  no 
less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
occupational  safety  and  health  programs  re- 
quired to  be  Incurred  under  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  18  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  assessment  of  civil  pen- 
alties Issued  for  first  Instance  violations  of 
any  standard,  rule,  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed   under    the    Occupational    Safety    and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (other  than  serious,  will- 
ful, or  repeated  violations  under  section  17 
of  the  Act)  resulting  from  the  Inspection  of 
any  establishment  or  workplace  subject  to 
the  Act.  unless  such  establishment  or  work- 
place is  cited,  on  the  basis  of  such  Inspec- 
tion, for  ten  or  more  violations:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  prescribe.  Issue,  administer, 
or  enforce  any  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  which  is  applicable  to 
any  person  who  is  engaged  In  a  farming  op- 
eration which  does  not  maintain  a  tempo- 
rary labor  camp  and  employs  ten  or  fewer 
employees:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the   funds   appropriated   under   this   para- 
graph shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pre- 
scribe.   Issue,    administer,    or   enforce   any 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  order  or  adminis- 
trative    action     under     the     Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  affecting  any 


work  activity  by  reason  of  recreational 
hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  no  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  with  respect 
to  any  employer  of  ten  or  fewer  employees 
who  Is  Included  within  a  category  having  an 
occupational  injury  lost  work  day  case  rate, 
at  the  most  precise  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Code  for  which  such  data  are 
published,  less  than  the  national  average 
rate  as  such  rates  are  most  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  In  accordance 
with  section  24  of  that  Act  <29  U.S.C  673). 
except— 

(1)  to  provide,  as  authorized  by  such  Act. 
consultation,  technical  assistance,  educa- 
tional and  training  services,  and  to  conduct 
surve.vs  and  studies; 

(2)  to  conduct  an  Inspection  or  Investiga- 
tion in  response  to  an  employee  complaint, 
to  Issue  a  citation  for  violations  found 
during  such  Inspection,  and  to  assess  a  pen- 
alty for  violations  which  are  not  corrected 
within  a  reasonable  abatement  period  and 
for  any  willful  violations  found; 

(3)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  imminent  dangers; 

(4)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  health  hazards; 

(5)  to  take  any  action  authorl2ied  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  a  report  of  an  employ- 
ment accident  which  is  fatal  to  one  or  more 
employees  or  which  results  in  hospitaliza- 
tion of  five  or  more  employees,  and  take  any 
action  pursuant  to  such  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  such  Act;  and 

(6)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation   against    employees    for    exercising 
rights    under   such    Act:    Provided  further. 
That  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  is  engaged  In  a  farming 
operation  which  does  not  maintain  a  tempo- 
rary labor  camp  and  employs  ten  or  fewer 
employees:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the   funds   appropriated   under   this   para- 
graph shall  be  obligated  or  expe;nded  for  the 
proposal  or  assessment  of  any  civil  penalties 
for  the  violation  or  alleged  violation  by  an 
employer  of  ten  or  fewer  employees  of  any 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  promul- 
gated under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (other  than  serious,  will- 
ful  or   repeated   violations   and   violations 
which  pose  Imminent  danger  under  section 
13  of  the  Act)  If.  prior  to  the  inspection 
which  gives  rise  to  the  alleged  violation,  the 
employer  cited  has  ( 1 )  voluntarily  requested 
consultation  under  a  program  operated  pur- 
suant to  section  7(c)(1)  or  section  18  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
or  from  a  private  consultative  source  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration  and  (2)  had 
the  consultant  examine  the  condition  cited 
and  (3)  made  or  is  in  the  process  of  making 
a  reasonable  good  faith  effort  to  eliminate 
the  hazard  created  by  the  condition  cited  as 
such,  which  was  Identified  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned consultant,  unless  changing  clrcum- 
stainces  or  workplace  conditions  render  inap- 
plicable the  advice  obtained  from  such  con- 
sultants: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds   appropriated   under  this   paragraph 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  any  State 
plan  monitoring  visit  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  section  18  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  of  any  facto- 
ry, plant,  establishment,  construction  site, 
or   other   area,   workplace   or  environment 
where  such  a  workplace  or  environment  has 
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been  Inspected  by  an  employee  of  a  State 
acting  pursuant  to  section  18  of  such  Act 
within  the  six  months  preceding  such  in- 
spection; Provided  further.  That  this  limita- 
tion does  not  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  from  conducting  such  monitoring 
visit  at  the  time  and  place  of  an  Inspection 
by  an  employee  of  a  State  acting  pursuant 
to  section  18  of  such  Act.  or  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate a  complaint  about  State  program 
administration  including  a  failure  to  re- 
spond to  a  worker  complaint  regarding  a 
violation  of  such  Act.  or  In  order  to  investi- 
gate a  discrimination  complaint  under  sec- 
tion 11(c)  of  such  Act.  or  as  part  of  a  special 
study  monitoring  program,  or  to  investigate 
a  fatality  or  catastrophe:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  inspection,  investigation,  or  en- 
forcement of  any  activity  occurring  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  which  exceeds  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  by  any 
provision  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  or  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 
Mine  SArexY  and  Health  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
$151,397,000.  including  purchase  and  be- 
stowal of  certificates  and  trophies  in  con- 
nection with  mine  rescue  and  first-aid  work, 
and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  eighty 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only:  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  Federal,  State,  or  pri- 
vate; the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  promote  health  and 
safety  education  and  training  in  the  mining 
conununity  through  cooperative  programs 
with  States,  industry,  and  safety  associa- 
tions; and  any  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment may  be  used,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  to  provide  for  the  costs  of 
mine  rescue  and  survival  operations  in  the 
event  of  major  disaster:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
carry  out  section  115  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  or  to  carry 
out  that  portion  of  section  104(gKl)  of  such 
Act  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  any 
training  requirements,  with  respect  to  shell 
dredging,  or  with  respect  to  any  sand, 
gravel,  surface  stone,  surface  clay,  colloidal 
phosphate,  or  surface  limestone  mine. 
Bureau  or  Labor  Statistics 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  including  advances  or  reim- 
bursements to  State,  Federal,  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered.  $135,837,000.  of  which  $4,837,000 
shall  be  for  expenses  of  revising  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1988. 

Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  Departmental 
Management,  including  $2,001,000  for  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  $95,464,000,  together  with 
not  to  exceed  $9,842,000  which  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Tnist  Fund  and  of  which  $9,613,000  shall  be 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  38 
U.S.C.  2001-03. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$67,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
This  appropriation  shall  be  available  in  ad- 
dition to  other  appropriations  to  such 
agency  for  payments  in  foreign  currencies, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  $37,707,000,  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $5,200,000  which  may  be  expended 
from  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund. 

General  Provision 

Sec  101.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  avail- 
able for  supplies,  services,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference space  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deem 
necessary  for  settlement  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Appropriation  Act,  1984". 

TITLE  II-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

Administration 
health  resources  and  services 

For  carrying  out  titles  III.  IV.  V.  VII,  VIII. 
X.  parts  A  and  C  of  title  XVI,  and  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  5  U.S.C.  7901. 
section  427(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  as  amended,  and 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$1,252,783,000  of  which  $1,905,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  payments  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  care  and  treatment  of  persons  af- 
flicted with  Hansen's  disease;  and  of  which 
$883,000,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
shall  be  used  to  renovate  the  National  Han- 
sen's Disease  Center:  and  of  which  $800,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for  in- 
terest subsidies  on  loan  gurantees  made 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1981  under  part  B  of  title 
VII;  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  payment  of  the  costs  of 
medical  care,  related  expenses,  and  burial 
expenses  hereafter  incurred  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  person  who  has  participated  in  the 
study  of  untreated  syphilis  initiated  in  Tus- 
kegee,  Alabama,  in  1932,  in  such  amounU 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  for  payment,  in  such 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, of  such  costs  and  expenses  hereaf- 
ter incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person's 
wife  or  offspring  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  suffered  injury  or  disease  from 
syphilis  contracted  from  such  person;  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  when  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  operates  an 
employee  health  program  for  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  payment  for  the  esti- 
mated cost  shall  be  made  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement or  in  advances  to  this  appropria- 
tion; Provided  further.  That  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available  under  section  338  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  gross  obligations 
for  the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans 
under  sections  335(c).  338C(e)(l).  and  338E 
of  that  Act  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide special  retention  pay  (bonuses)  under 


paragraph  (4)  of  37  U.S.C.  302(a)  to  any  reg- 
ular or  reserve  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  any  period  during  which  the  of- 
ficer is  providing  obligated  service  under 
section  338B  (or  under  former  sections 
225(e)  or  752)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply 
to  any  period  of  service  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  an  officer  under  37 
U.S.C.  302(c)(1)  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  97-377. 

Medical  Facilities  Guarantee  and  Loan 
Fund 

federal  interest  subsidies  for  medical 
facilities 

For  carrying  out  section  1602  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  $32,000,000  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  the  payment  of  interest  subsidies.  The 
total  principal  amount  of  loans  to  be  guar- 
anteed or  directly  made,  which  may  be  allot- 
ted among  the  States,  pursuant  to  titles  VI 
and  XVI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  not  exceed  a  cumulative  amount  of 
$1,500,000,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  no 
commitments  for  direct  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees shall  be  made. 

HEALTH  maintenance  ORGANIZATION  LOAN  AND 
LOAN  GUARANTEE  FUND 

Any  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  In 
connection  with  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
under  title  XIII  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  and  not  to  exceed  $12,360,000  may 
be  disbursed  with  respect  to  any  liability  or 
contingent  liability  incurred  prior  to  1984. 

Centers  for  Disease  Control 
disease  control 
To  carry  out  titles  III.  XI.  and  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977,  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
Including  insurance  of  official  motor  vehi- 
cles In  foreign  countries:  and  purchase,  hire, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft. 
$373,405,000.  of  which  $1,770,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  facilities;  Pro- 
vided, That  training  of  employees  of  private 
agencies  shall  be  made  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment or  advances  to  this  appropriation  for 
the  full  cost  of  such  training. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

NATIONAL  cancer  INSTITUTE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  cancer.  $1,044,868,000. 

NATIONAL  HEART.  LUNG.  AND  BLOOD  INSTITUTE 

For  carrying  out  section  301.  title  IV.  and 
title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  cardiovascular,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases,  and  blood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts. $665,859,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITITTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  dental  diseases,  $84,226,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS.  DIABETES. 
AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DISEASES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  arthritis,  diabetes,  and  metabolic, 
digestive,  and  kidney  diseases,  $442,255,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  AND 
COMMUNICATIVE  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  neurological  and  communicative 
disorders  and  stroke.  $328,921,000. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ALLERGY  AND 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  rv 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  allergy  and  infectious  diseases, 
$307,128,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  general  medical  sciences, 
$363,444,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  child  health  and  human  develop- 
ment, $265,180,000. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  eye  diseases  and  visual  disorders. 
$149,600,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  SCIENCES 

For  carrying  out  section  301.  311  and  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  environmental  health  sciences, 
$173,627,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AGING 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  aging.  $112,516,000. 

RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

For  carrying  out  sections  301  and  472  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect 
to  research  resources  and  general  research 
support  grants,  $253,824,000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds,  with  the  exception  of 
funds  for  the  Minority  Biomedical  Research 
Support  program,  shall  be  used  to  pay  re- 
cipients of  the  general  research  support 
grants  program  any  amount  for  indirect  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  such  grants. 

JOHN  E.  FOGARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 

For  carrying  out  the  activities  at  the  John 
E.  Fogarty  International  Center, 
$11,584,000.  of  which  $1,899,000  shall  be 
available  for  payment  to  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Institute  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  with  respect 
to  health  information  communications  and 
parts  I  and  J  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  $42,263,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

For  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Director,  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  $26,779,000  including  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  thirteen  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  construction  of  and  acquisition  of 
sites  and  equipment  for.  facilities  of  or  used 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
$24,980,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
panded. 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

ALCOHOL,  drug  ABUSE,  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  with  respect  to  mental  health,  drug 
abuse,  alcohol  abuse,  and  alcoholism, 
$799,202,000,  of  which  $1,515,000  for  design, 
modernization  and  improvement  of  govern- 
ment owned  or  leased  intramural  research 
facilities  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  FOR  SAINT  ELIZABETHS 
HOSPITAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
$62,744,000;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  set  rates 
for  Inpatient  and  outpatient  services  provid- 
ed through  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  that 
in  the  aggregate  do  not  exceed  the  estimat- 
ed total  cost  of  providing  such  services,  and 
may  bill  and  collect  from  (prospectively  or 
otherwise)  individuals,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Executive  agencies  and  other  enti- 
tles for  any  services  so  provided.  Amounts  so 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
public  health  service  management 

For  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  for 
carrying  out  titles  III  and  XX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  $106,972,000,  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  expended  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Funds  referred  to  therein;  Provided. 
That  section  2008(g)  does  not  apply  to  these 
programs. 

RETIREMENT  PAY  AND  MEDICAL  BENEFITS  FOR 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

For  retirement  pay  and  medical  benefits 
of  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers as  authorized  by  law.  and  for  pay- 
ments under  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan  and  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan  and  for  medical  care  of  dependents 
and  retired  personnel  under  the  Depend- 
ents' Medical  Care  Act  (10  U.S.C.  ch.  55). 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
grants  to  states  for  medicaid 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$15,631,978,000  (in  addition  to  the 
$5,105,600,000  previously  appropriated),  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

For  making,  after  May  31.  1984.  payments 
to  States  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  for  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1984  for  unanticipated  costs.  Incurred  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  or  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

Payment  under  title  XIX  may  be  made  for 
any  quarter  beginning  after  June  30,  1983, 
and  before  October  1,  1984,  with  respect  to 
any  State  plan  or  plan  amendment  in  effect 
during  any  such  quarter,  if  submitted  in,  or 
prior  to,  such  quarter  and  approved  in  that 
or  any  such  subsequent  quarter. 

For  making  payments  to  States  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985.  $5,552,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

payments  to  health  care  trust  funds 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  as  provided 
under  sections  217(g),  229(b)  and  1844  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  sections  103(c)  and 
111(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965,  and  section  278(d)  of  Public  Law  97- 
248,  $17,291,000,000. 

program  JtANAGEMENT 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided,   titles   XI,    XVIIl   and   XIX   of   the 


Social  Security  Act.  $84,600,000  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $1,012,246,000  to  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  as  author- 
ized by  section  201(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Funds  referred  to  therein; 
Provided.  That  these  amounts  shall  be  in 
addition  to  $45,000,000  for  this  purpose 
available  under  section  118  of  Public  Law 
97-248;  Provided  further.  That  $25,000,000 
of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be  expended 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  process 
workloads  not  anticipated  In  the  budget  es- 
timates and  to  meet  unanticipated  costs  of 
agencies  or  organizations  with  which  agree- 
ments have  been  made  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  title  XVIII  and  after  max- 
imum absorption  of  such  costs  within  the 
remainder  of  the  existing  limitation  has 
been  achieved;  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  Part  B  of  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  section  150  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  or  to  enter  into  any  contracts  or 
agreements  under  these  provisions. 

Social  Security  Administration 
payments  to  social  security  trust  funds 
For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Sur\ivors  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Funds,  as  provided 
under  sections  217(g),  228(g),  229(b),  and 
1131(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
section  152  of  Public  Law  98-21, 
$448,583,000. 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS  FOR  DISABLED  COAL  MINERS 

For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  travel  expenses  on  an 
actual  cost  or  commuted  basis,  to  an  individ- 
ual, for  travel  incident  to  medical  examina- 
tions, and  to  parties,  their  representatives 
and  all  reasonably  necessary  witnesses  for 
travel  within  the  United  States.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  reconsider- 
ation Interviews  and  to  proceedings  before 
administrative  law  judges.  $1,027,047,000. 
For  making,  after  July  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  benefit  payments  to  individuals 
under  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977,  for  cosU  Incurred  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent 
appropriations  for  the  current  or  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM 

For  carrying  out  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  section  401  of  Public 
Law  92-603,  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66, 
as  amended,  and  section  405  of  Public  Law 
95-216,  including  payment  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
$7,851,518,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; Provided,  That  any  portion  of  the 
funds  provided  to  a  State  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  by  the  State 
during  that  year  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  For  making,  after  July  31  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  benefit  payments  to  in- 
dividuals under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  for  unanticipated  costs  incurred  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  and  expenditures 
therefor  to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent 
appropriations  for  the  current  or  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 
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For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  I.  IV-A  and  -D.  X,  XI.  XIV. 
and  XVI.  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Act  of  July  5.  1960  (24  U.S.C.  ch.  9), 
$5,411,518,000  (in  addition  to  the 
$1,718,000,000  already  appropriated),  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  titles 
I.  IV— A  and  — D.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  for  unan- 
ticipated costs,  incurred  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
the  obligations  and  expenditures  to  be 
charged  to  the  subsequent  appropriations 
for  the  current  or  succeeding  fiscsJ  year. 

For  making  payments  to  States  under 
titles  I.  IV-A  and  -D.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1985.  $1,758,454,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  payment  to  States  for  adminis- 
trative costs  in  connection  with  certification 
of  AFDC  households  under  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  l)etween  them. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  IV-D  and  XI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  $298,463,000  (in  addition  to  the 
$118,000,000  already  appropriated)  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  title 
rV-D  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  last 
three  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
unanticipated  costs,  incurred  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  obligations  and  the  expenditures 
to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  or  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

For  making  payments  to  States  under  title 
rV-D  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985.  $102,750,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

LOW  INCOIfE  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

For  carrying  out  title  XXVI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
$1,875,000,000. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  more  than 
$3,718,303,000  may  be  expended,  as  author- 
ized by  section  201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein:  Provided.  That 
travel  expense  payments  under  section 
1631(h)  of  such  Act  may  be  made  only  when 
travel  of  more  than  seventy-five  miles  is  re- 
quired: Provided  further.  That  $50,000,000 
of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be  appor- 
tioned for  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  665).  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  process  workloads 
not  anticipated  in  the  budget  estimates,  for 
automation  projects,  and  to  meet  mandato- 
ry increases  in  costs  of  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions with  which  agreements  have  been 
made  to  participate  in  the  administration  of 
titles  XVI  and  XVIII  and  section  221  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  after  maximum  ab- 
sorption of  such  costs  within  the  remainder 
of  the  existing  limitation  has  been  achieved: 
Provided  further.  That  $44,388,000  author- 
ized herein  shall  be  available  only  for  acqui- 
sition of  sites,  construction,  renovation,  and 
equipment  of  facilities  and  for  payments  for 
principal,  interest,  taxes  and  any  other  obli- 
gations under  contracts  entered  into  pursu- 


ant to  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase  Con- 
tract Act  of  1954  and  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1972.  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further. 
That  $200,054,000  for  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  telecommunications  activities 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
manufacture,  printing,  or  procuring  of 
social  security  cards,  as  provided  in  section 
205(c)(2)(D)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
where  paper  and  other  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  cards  are  produced, 
manufactured,  or  assembled  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

Office  of  Human  Development  Services 
social  services  block  grant 

For  carrying  out  the  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  Act.  $2,500,000,000. 

human  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act,  title 
VIII  of  the  Community  Services  Act,  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  1981,  and  the  Head 
Start  Act  of  1981,  $1,825,436,000,  of  which 
$43,180,000  shall  be  for  grants  under  part  C 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  and  $7,320,000  shall 
l)e  for  section  113  of  such  Act. 

FAMILY  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, parts  A.  B.  and  E  of  title  IV  and  sec- 
tions 1110  and  1115  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  title  II  of  Public  Law  95-266  (adop- 
tion opportunities),  $617,231,000. 

WORK  INCENTIVES 

For  carrying  out  a  work  incentive  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  including  registra- 
tion of  individuals  for  such  programs,  and 
for  related  child  care  and  other  supportive 
services.  as  authorized  by  section 
402(a)(19)(G)  of  the  Act,  including  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by 
section  431  of  the  Act,  $270,760,000  which 
shall  be  the  maximum  amount  available  for 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to 
which  the  States  may  become  entitled  pur- 
suant to  section  403(d)  of  such  Act.  for 
these  purposes. 

Office  of  Community  Services 

COMMUNITY  services  BLOCK  GRANT 

For  carrying  out  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act.  $351,000,000,  of  which 
$18,840,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  section 
681(a)(2)(A).  $3,840,000  shall  be  for  carrying 
out  section  681(a)(2)(D),  $2,880,000  shall  be 
for  carrying  out  section  681(a)(2)(E),  and 
$5,760,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  section 
681(a)(2)(F):  Provided.  That  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
and  allotted  to  each  State  under  section  674 
of  such  Act  shall  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  to  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  as 
defined  in  section  673(1)  of  such  Act  or  to 
organizations  serving  seasonal  and  migrant 
farmworkers  or  to  designated  limited  pur- 
pose agencies  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  673(1)  of  such  Act,  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices may  waive  this  requirement  for  any 
State  applying  for  such  a  waiver  if — 

(1)  the  State  obtained  a  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  138  of  Public  Law  97- 
276  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  and 

(2)  the  State  submits,  prior  to  October  1, 
1983,   an   application   for   fiscal   year    1984 


under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act,  containing  provisions  for  the  use  of  as- 
sistance under  that  Act  by  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

Departmental  Management 
general  departmental  management 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided,  for  general  departmental  manage- 
ment, including  hire  of  six  medium  sedans, 
$160,794,000,  together  with  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000  to  be  transferred  and  expended 
as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or  all  of 
the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  $62,366,000,  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  expended  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds  re- 
ferred to  therein. 

For  making  payments  to  States  for  medic- 
aid State  fraud  control  units  under  section 
1903(a)(6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  $24,871,000. 

For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 1903(a)(6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  last  three  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  unanticipated  costs,  incurred  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000.  the  obligations  and  expenditures 
to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  or  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

For  making  payments  to  States  for  medic- 
aid State  fraud  control  units  under  section 
1903(a)(6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985.  $9,000,000. 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights.  $18,945,000.  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $2,350,000.  to  be  transferred  and 
expended  as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

POLICY  RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  research  studies  under  sec- 
tion 1110  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$10,000,000, 

General  Provisions 

Sec  201.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  for  grants-in-aid  of  State  agen- 
cies to  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
operation  of  said  agencies,  including  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  said  agencies,  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  said  agencies  of  any  State  which  have 
established  by  legislative  enactment  and 
have  in  operation  a  merit  system  and  classi- 
fication and  compensation  plan  covering  the 
selection,  tenure  in  office,  and  compensa- 
tion of  their  employees,  because  of  any  dis- 
approval of  their  personnel  or  the  manner 
of  their  selection  by  the  agencies  of  the  said 
States,  or  the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or 
employees. 

Sec  202.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  research  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  such  research. 

Sec.  203.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  for 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the  Alco- 
hol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  the  Health  Care  Financing 


Administration,  and  Departmental  Manage- 
ment shall  be  available  for  expenses  for 
active  commissioned  officers  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Reserve  Corps  and  for  not  to 
exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  Regular  Corps:  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  dissemination  of 
health  information  in  foreign  countries 
through  exhibits  and  other  appropriate 
means;  advances  of  funds  for  compensation, 
travel,  and  subsistence  expenses  (or  per 
diem  in  lieu  thereof)  for  persons  coming 
from  abroad  to  participate  in  health  or  sci- 
entific activities  of  the  Department  pursu- 
ant to  law;  expenses  of  primary  and  sec(>nd- 
ary  schooling  of  dependents  in  foreign  c(5un- 
tries,  of  Public  Health  Service  commissioned 
officers  stationed  in  foreign  countries,  at 
costs  for  any  given  area  not  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
same  area,  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  schools  available  in  the  lo- 
cality are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  education  of  such  dependents,  and  for 
the  transportation  of  such  dependents,  be- 
tween such  schools  and  their  places  of  resi- 
dence when  the  schools  are  not  accessible  to 
such  dependents  by  regular  means  of  trans- 
portation; expenses  for  medical  care  for  ci- 
vilian and  commissioned  employees  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  their  dependents, 
assigned  abroad  on  a  permanent  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide;  rental  or  lease  of  living 
quarters  (for  periods  not  exceeding  five 
years),  and  provision  of  heat,  fuel,  and  light 
and  maintenance,  improvement,  and  repair 
of  such  quarters,  and  advance  payments 
therefor,  for  civilian  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  are  United 
States  citizens  and  who  have  a  permanent 
station  in  a  foreign  country;  purchase,  erec- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  temporary  or  port- 
able structures;  and  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  consultants  or  individual 
scientists  appointed  for  limited  periods  of 
time  pursuant  to  section  207(f)  or  section 
207(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  at 
rates  established  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  or  the  Secretary  where  such 
action  is  required  by  statute,  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for 
GS-18:  not  to  exceed  $9,500  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expanses  related 
to  any  health  agency  of  the  Department 
when  specifically  approved  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health. 

Sec  204.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term:  Provided,  however.  That  the  several 
States  are  and  shall  remain  free  not  to  fund 
abortions  to  the  extent  that  they  in  their 
sole  discretion  deem  appropriate. 

Sec  205.  Funds  advanced  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Management  Fund 
from  appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  sharing  medi- 
cal care  facilities  and  resources  pursuant  to 
section  327(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

Sec  206.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  title 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement 
shall  be  available  for  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses related  to  income  maintenance  or 
child  support  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Department  when  specifically  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

Sec  207.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  title 
for  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion  shall  be  available   for   not   to  exceed 


$2,000  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  when  specifically  approved  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration. 

Sec  208.  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  by 
this  or  any  other  Act.  may  be  used  to  pay 
basic  pay,  special  pays,  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  and  basic  allowances  for  quar- 
ters of  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  described  in  section  204  of 
title  42,  United  States  Code,  at  a  level  that 
exceeds  110  percent  of  the  Executive  Level  I 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay. 

Sec  209.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  shall  be  used  to  transfer  the 
general  administration  of  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Native  American  Programs 
Act  from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  Appro- 
priation Act.  1984". 

TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OP 

EDUCATION 

compensatory  education  for  the 

disadvantaged 

For  carrying  out  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  $3,480,000,000  to  become  available  on 
July  1,  1984.  and  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  Provided,  That  no  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section 
554(a)(1)(B),  $4,746,000  shall  be  available 
for  purposes  of  section  555(d)  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  evaluate  programs, 
$255,744,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  554(a)(2)(A),  $146,520,000 
shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  section 
554(a)(2)(B),  $32,616,000  shall  be  available 
for  purposes  of  section  554(a)(2)(C)  and 
$33,014,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  section  554(b)(1)(D). 

For  carrying  out  section  418  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  $7,500,000. 


special  programs 

For  carrying  out  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorized  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981;  title  IX,  part  C  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act;  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
the  Follow  Through  Act;  sections  1524  and 
1525  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978; 
section  6  of  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  De- 
tection and  Control  Act  of  1980;  and  Public 
Law  92-506,  $577,286,000:  Provided,  That 
$450,655,000  to  carry  out  the  State  block 
grant  program  authorized  under  chapter  2 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  shall  become  available  for 
obligation  on  July  1,  1984,  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1985:  Provided 
further.  That  $28,224,000  for  the  purpose  of 
subchapter  D  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  October  1.  1983: 
Provided  further,  That  $1,000,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  above  for  the  purpose 
of  Public  Law  92-506  shall  become  available 
on  July  1.  1984.  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1985. 

bilingual  education 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  part  B. 
subpart  3  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
as  amended,  $138,057,000  of  which 
$6,015,000  for  part  B,  subpart  3  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  shall  become  available 
on  July  1,  1984,  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1985. 


education  for  the  handicapped 
For  carrying  out  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  $1,159,792,000  of  which 
$1,017,900,000  for  section  611  and 
$25,000,000  for  section  619  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1984,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1985. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  and  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
$835,000,000  which  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  on  July  1,  1984,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1985, 
except  that  $8,178,000  for  part  B,  subpart  2 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1. 
1984,  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  $7,000,000  for  SUte 
advisory  councils  under  section  105  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  shall  first  be  used 
to  provide  to  each  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amoimt  it  received  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  distributed 
equally  among  the  aforesaid  recipients  of 
these  funds:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $99,590,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out 
part  A,  subpart  3,  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act:  Provided  further.  That  $2,243,100 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  National  Oc- 
cupational Information  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  carrying  out  subparts  1,  2,  and  3  of 
part  A.  and  parU  C  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  $3,697,360,000  which 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1985:  Provided,  That  amounte  appropriated 
for  Pell  Grants  shall  be  available  first  to 
meet  any  insufficiencies  in  entitlements  re- 
sulting from  the  payment  schedule  for  Pell 
Grants  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  1983-1984  academic  year:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  pursuant  to  section 
411(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
amounts  appropriated  herein  for  Pell 
Grants  which  exceed  the  amounts  required 
to  meet  the  payments  schedule  published 
for  any  fiscal  year  by  15  per  centum  or  less 
shall  be  carried  forward  and  merged  with 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further.  That  the  maximum 
grant  a  student  may  receive  in  the  1984- 
1985  academic  year  shall  be  $1,900  notwith- 
standing section  411(a)(2)(A)(i)((III)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall 
be  made  available  to  compensate  private 
debt  collection  agencies  under  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  as  provided  for 
in  Public  Law  97-365,  from  amounts  collect- 
ed by  these  private  agencies  on  loans  de- 
faulted under  Part  E  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

For  necessary  expenses  under  title  IV, 
part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
$1,268,600,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  titles  III:  VI.  parts  A  and 
B;  VIII:  IX,  parts  B,  D,  and  E;  title  X;  and 
sections  417,  420,  and  734  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  section  515(d)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
{20      U.S.C.      1221e-lb(2));      and      section 
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102(bM8)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
$394,270,000:  Provided  That  $24,500,000 
made  available  for  Interest  subsidy  grants 
under  section  734  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  shall  rtmain  available  until  expended: 
Provided  further.  That  sections  922(b)(2) 
and  922(e)<2>  and  the  funding  limitations 
set  forth  in  section  922(e)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  shall  not  apply  to  funds  in 
this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  made  available 
to  compensate  private  debt  collection  agen- 
cies under  contract  with  the  Secretary,  as 
provided  for  In  the  Debt  Collection  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-365).  from  amounts  col- 
lected by  these  private  agencies  on  loans  de- 
faulted under  section  406  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-351)  and  under  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-510):  Provided  further.  That 
not  less  than  $45,741,000  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  shall  be  available  only  to  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities. 

HIGHZR  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOANS  AND 
INSDRANCE 

For  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  participation  certificates  as  authorized 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1968.  issued 
by  the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation as  trustee  on  the  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1717(c)).  and  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest expenses  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  as  required  by  title  VII,  section 
733(b)<2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
$19,846,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  available  under  this  heading 
and  in  accord  with  law.  and  to  make  such 
contracts  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  9104)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
During  fiscal  year  1984.  no  new  commit- 
ments for  loans  may  be  made  from  this  ac- 
count. 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

The  aggregate  amount  of  commitments 
for  loans  made  from  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1749).  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of 
loan  repayments  and  other  income  available 
during  such  period,  less  operating  costs. 
Payments  of  insufficiencies  in  fiscal  year 
1984  as  may  l>e  required  by  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trustee, 
on  account  of  outstanding  beneficial  inter- 
ests or  participations  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1717)  shall  be  made  from  the 
fund  established  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1749)  using  loan  repayments  and  other 
income  available  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
During  fiscal  year  1984  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  com- 
mitments for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  be  $40,000,000. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 405  and  406  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  as  amended.  $56,978,000. 


EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  OVERSEAS  'SPECIAL 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM  i 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $516,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

LIBRARIES 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I  and  III  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
ch.  16);  title  II.  part  A,  part  B  except  section 
224.  and  part  C  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 221.  $88,800,000. 

Special  Institutions 
american  printing  hoitse  for  the  blind 
For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  101  105),  $5,000,000. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  carrying  out  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  (20  U.S.C.  681  et 
seq.).  $26,300,000. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  Act  (80  Stat.  1027)  and 
for  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  College 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18.  1954  (68 
Stat.  265).  $52,000,000. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

For  partial  support  of  Howard  University. 
$145,200,000.  If  requested  by  the  university, 
construction  financed  by  prior  year  appro- 
priations to  this  account  shall  be  supervised 
by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act.  including  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  hire  of  three  medium  sedans. 
$232,968,000. 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  as  authorized  by  section  203  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act.  $42,058,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act,  $12,989,000. 

General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  for  grants-in-aid  of  State  agen- 
cies to  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
operation  of  said  agencies,  including  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  said  agencies,  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  said  agencies  of  any  State  which  have 
established  by  legislative  enactment  and 
have  in  operation  a  merit  system  and  classi- 
fication and  compensation  plan  covering  the 
selection,  tenure  in  office,  and  compensa- 
tion of  their  employees,  because  of  any  dis- 
approval of  their  personnel  or  the  manner 
of  their  selection  by  the  agencies  of  the  said 
States,  or  the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or 
employees. 

Sec.  302.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  Howard  University,  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  Gal- 
laudet College  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 


Sec.  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  research  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  such  research. 

Sec  304.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  is  desegregated  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352.  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  desegregat- 
ed to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the 
protest  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  title  shall  be  used  to  force  any 
school  or  school  district  which  is  desegregat- 
ed as  that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352. 
to  take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed  or  color  the  transfer  of 
students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  such  transportation)  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  in  any  school  or 
school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  school  or  school  system. 

Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  transportation  of  any  student 
to  a  school  other  than  the  school  which  is 
nearest  the  student's  home,  except  for  a  stu- 
dent requiring  special  education,  to  the 
school  offering  such  special  education,  in 
order  to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  an  indirect  requirement  of  transpor- 
tation of  students  includes  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  to  carry  out  a  plan  involv- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  grade  struc- 
ture of  schools,  the  pairing  of  schools,  or 
the  clustering  of  schools,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  grade  restructuring,  pairing  or  clus- 
tering. The  prohibition  described  in  this  sec- 
tion does  not  include  the  establishment  of 
magnet  schools. 

Sec.  307.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  of  voluntary  prayer 
and  meditation  in  the  public  schools. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Depart- 
ment of  Education  Appropriation  Act. 
1984". 

TITLE  IV-RELATED  AGENCIES 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

PUBLIC  broadcasting  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  as  authorized  by  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Amendments  Act  of 
1981.  an  amount  which  shall  be  available 
within  limitations  specified  by  said  Act.  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986,  $130,000,000:  Provided. 
That  no  funds  made  available  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  receptions,  parties 
and  similar  forms  of  entertainment  for  gov- 
ernment officials  or  employees:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  or  used  to 


aid  or  support  any  program  or  activity  ex- 
cluding from  participation  in,  denying  the 
benefits  of,  or  discriminating  against  any 
person  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  religion  or  sex. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947  (29  U.S.C. 
171-180,    182),    including    expenses    of    the 
Labor  Management  Panel  and  boards  of  in- 
quiry appointed  by  the  President,  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and    for    expenses   necessary   pursuant    to 
Public  Law  93-360  for  mandatory  mediation 
in  health  care  industry  negotiation  disputes 
and  for  convening  factfinding  boards  of  In- 
quiry   appointed   by    the    Director    in   the 
health  care  industry;  and  for  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  Labor-Management  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1978  (29  U.S.C.  125a);  and  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  Service  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act.  Public  Law  95-454  (5 
U.S.C.  Chapter  71),  $23,161,000. 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary   for  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion (30  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  $3,858,000. 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  established  by  the  Act  of  July  20. 
1970  (Public  Law  91-345).  $553,000. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Labor   Relations   Board   to   carry   out    the 
functions  vested  In  it  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.        141-167),       and       other       laws, 
$133,594,000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  to  organize 
or  assist  in  organizing  agricultural  laborers 
or  used  in  connection  with  Investigations, 
hearings,   directives,   or   orders  concerning 
bargaining  units  composed  of  agricultural 
laborers  as  referred  to  in  section  2(3)  of  the 
Act  of  July  5.  1935  (29  U.S.C.  152),  and  as 
amended  by  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  as  amended,  and  as  defined 
in  section  3(f)  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  203).  and  Including  in  said  defini- 
tion employees  engaged  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
and  waterways  when  maintained  or  operat- 
ed on  a  mutual,  nonprofit  basis  and  at  least 
95  per  centum  of  the  water  stored  or  sup- 
plied thereby  is  used  for  farming  purposes. 
National  Mediation  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions   of   the   Railway   Labor   Act.   as 
amended    (45    U.S.C.     151-188).    including 
emergency  boards  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. $6,238,000. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. $5,982,000. 


Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission 
For  expenses  necessary  to  <»rry  out  sec- 
tion 601  of  Public  Law  98-21.  $1,000,000  to 
be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Funds  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

DUAL  benefits  PAYMENTS  ACCOUNT 

For  payment  to  the  Dual  Benefits  Pay- 
ments Account,  authorized  under  section 
15(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974,  $420,000,000.  which  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  in  12  approximately  equal 
amounts  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  in 
the  fiscal  year. 

LIMITATION  ON  administration 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  $56,046,000  to  be  derived 
from  the  railroad  retirement  accounts:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  portion  of  the  foregoing 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  personnel  compen- 
sation and  benefits  for  not  less  than  1,162 
full-time-equivalent  employees:  Provided 
further,  That  $500,000  of  the  foregoing 
amount  shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  process  workloads  not  antici- 
pated in  the  budget  estimates  and  after 
maximum  absorption  of  the  costs  of  such 
workloads  within  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
isting limitation  has  been  achieved:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  in  law,  no  portion  of  this  limita- 
tion shall  be  available  for  payments  of 
standard  level  user  charges  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(j)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  490(j);  45  U.S.C.  228  a-r). 
limitation  on  railroad  unemployment 

insurance  administration  fund 
For  further  expenses  r.ecessary  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  not  less  than  $16,082,000  shall  be 
apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1984  pursuant  to 
section   3679   of   the   Revised   Statutes,   as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  655)  from  moneys  cred- 
ited to  the  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance   administration    fund,    and    of    this 
amount  no  more  than  $6,659,000  may  be  de- 
rived from  contributions  credited  to  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  administra- 
tion fund  as  authorized  by  section  ll(a)(iv) 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act:   Provided,  That  such  portion   of  the 
foregoing  amount  as  may  be  necessary  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  for  not  less  than 
416  full-time-equivalent  employees. 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
operation  and  maintenance 
For   maintenance   and   operation   of   the 
United  States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home, 
to  be  paid  from  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  permanent  fund.  $30,924,000:  Provid- 
ed,  That   this   appropriation   shall   not  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  hospitalization 
of  members  of  the  Home  in  United  States 
Army  hospitals  at  rates  in  excess  of  those 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army. 

capital  outlay 
For  construction  and  renovation  of  the 
physical  plant,  to  be  paid  from  the  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home  permanent  fund. 
$4,550,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 


TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  501.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a.  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec  502.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  expended  by 
any  executive  agency,  as  referred  to  in  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.).  pursuant  to  any  obli- 
gation for  services  by  contract,  unless  such 
executive  agency  has  awarded  and  entered 
into  such  contract  in  full  compliance  with 
such  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder. 

Sec  503.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent 
to  the  rate  for  GS-18. 

Sec  504.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec  505.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  attend- 
ance at  meetings  which  are  concerned  with 
the  functions  or  activities  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  made  or  which  will  contribute 
to  improved  conduct.  super\'lsion.  or  man- 
agement of  those  functions  or  activities. 

Sec.  506.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the 
salary  of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to 
any  individual  applying  for  admission,  at- 
tending, employed  by,  teaching  at,  or  doing 
research  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion who  has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after 
August  1.  1969,  which  involves  the  use  of  (or 
the  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent  the 
availability  of  certain  curricula,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or 
students  in  such  institution  from  engaging 
in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  Institution. 

Sec  507.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor.  Educa- 
tion, and  Health  and  Human  Services  are 
authorized  to  transfer  unexpended  balances 
of  prior  appropriations  to  accounts  corre- 
sponding to  current  appropriations  provided 
in  this  Act;  Provided,  That  such  transferred 
balances  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
for  the  same  periods  of  time,  for  which  they 
were  originally  appropriated. 

Sec  508.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  509.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used,  other 
than  for  normal  and  recognized  executive- 
legislative  relationships,  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes,  for  the  preparation, 
distribution,  or  use  of  any  kit.  pamphlet. 
booKlet.  publication,  radio,  television,  or 
film  presentation  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, except  in  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress itself. 
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No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or 
expenses  of  any  grant  or  contract  recipient, 
or  agent  acting  for  such  recipient,  related  to 
any  activity  designed  to  influence  legislation 
or  appropriations  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sk.  510.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor.  Educa- 
tion, and  Health  and  Human  Services  are 
each  authorized  to  make  available  not  to 
exceed  $7,500  from  funds  available  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  under  titles  I.  II.  and  III, 
respectively,  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses;  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  Is 
authorized  to  make  available  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  from  the  funds  available  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service";  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  from  funds  available  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  National  Mediation 
Board". 

Sbc.  511.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  any  re- 
search program  or  project  or  any  program, 
project,  or  course  which  is  of  an  experimen- 
tal nature,  or  any  other  activity  involving 
human  participants,  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  present  a  danger  to  the  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  well-being  of  a  partici- 
pant or  subject  of  such  program,  project,  or 
course,  without  the  written,  informed  con- 
sent of  each  participant  or  subject,  or  a  par- 
ticipant's parents  or  legal  guardian,  if  such 
participant  or  subject  is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  ap- 
propriate regulations  respecting  this  sec- 
tion. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1984". 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  the 
bill? 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  on  that  section  of  the 
bill  starting  on  page  37,  line  24 
through  page  38,  line  4.  and  note  that 
it  is  in  violation  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2, 
and  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  re- 
quires Federal  officials  to  make  deter- 
minations and  judgments  not  required 
by  law  as  to  the  danger  of  the  mother 
in  each  individual  case  in  violation  of 
Deschler's  Procedures  of  the  House," 
chapter  26,  section  11.7. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 


Natcher)  or  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
section  is  the  gentleman  raising? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  reading  section  204  on 
page  37. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
goes  o\^er  to  page  38  and  ends  on  line 
4. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
beginning  on  page  37,  line  24. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  that  this 
langusige  wss  ruled  out  of  order  in 
1977. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  while 
Chairman  Boiling  could  in  1977  say 
with  justification  that  this  language 
then  imposed  a  determination  on  Fed- 
eral officials,  the  same  situation  does 
not  exist  today  as  we  consider  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  requirement  that 
Federal  officials  determine  danger  to 
the  life  of  the  mother  has  been  in 
effect  now  for  8  consecutive  years. 
What  was  in  1977  a  new  determination 
is  not  new  today.  We  have  had  8  years 
of  experience. 

The  administrative  requirements 
and  the  procedures  for  making  this  de- 
termination have  been  in  operation,  as 
I  said,  under  the  existing  law  for  the 
past  8  years.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  language  does  not  now  re- 
quire a  new  determination  and  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  overrule  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  have 
any  arguments? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  we  have  no  additional  state- 
ment to  make  in  regard  to  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  precedent  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  reads 
as  follows: 

A  paragraph  in  a  general  appropriation 
bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  in  the  bill 
to  perform  abortions  except  for  the  moth- 
er's life  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term  was  ruled  out  of  order 
as  legislation  requiring  Federal  officials  to 
make  new  determinations  and  judgments 
not  required  by  law  as  to  the  danger  to  the 
mother  in  each  individual  case. 

The  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  for  the  past 
several  years  this  provision  has  been 
in  the  law  does  not  necessarily  stand 
muster.  The  fact  that  a  legislative  pro- 
vision has  been  carried  in  general  ap- 
propriation bills  in  the  past  does  not 
protect  that  provision  from  a  timely 
point  of  order  under  rule  XXI.  clause 
2. 

Therefore  the  Chair  must  sustain 
the  point  of  order.  Apparently  the 
point  of  order  was  not  raised  in  the 


past  several  years  so  the  1977  rule 
would  still  apply. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Could  I  ask  the  Chair  a 
question,  then? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Would  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  offer  a  change  in  the  lan- 
guage or  will  that  have  to  wait  until 
we  get  into  the  general  provisions, 
which  would  be  a  limitation  on  ex- 
penditure? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  first  entertain  nonlimita- 
tion  amendments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  ask  the  Chair 
to  protect  me  when  the  time  comes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  be  protected. 

Are  there  any  further  points  of 
order  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  ail  amendments  thereto 
conclude  not  later  than  3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  really  do 
not  want  to  object  because  I  am  trying 
to  work  with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  spokesman  for  the  minority 
side  in  perfecting  an  amendment  that 
would  be  generally  acceptable.  But  I 
have  been  all  week  on  that  effort  and 
to  limit  me  to  2  hours  to  get  an  agree- 
ment from  people  who  sometimes  are 
slow  and  loath  to  agree  is  to  put  a  con- 
straint upon  me  that  I  am  not  sure  I 
am  prepared  to  live  with. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
amendments  there  are  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  at  this  point  under  his  res- 
ervation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Wright,  to  know 
that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  on  this  side  or  on  the 
other  side  to  shut  the  gentleman  or 
anyone  else  off. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  presume  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  would  have  any  such 
notion  as  that.  It  is  just  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  certain  efforts  and 
negotiations  that  have  been  going  on 
for  several  days  and  he  is  aware  of  the 
stage  to  which  we  have  progressed  and 
of  how  short  they  are  of  agreement. 

So  I  will  not  object  if  there  is  no 
other  objection.  I  will  agree  so  long  as 
the  gentleman  is  willing  to  give  me  as- 
surances that  I  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty on  behalf  of  the  majority  to  offer 
an  amendment  raising  certain  figures. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to 
assure  that  the  gentleman  has  that 
opporttmity. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  have  any 
further  reservation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  agree  completely 
with  Chairman  Natcher's  desire  to  not 
have  this  bill  stretch  on  and  on  and 
on.  But  I  can  say  that  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  in  an 
effort  to  restore  that  part  of  section 
204  dealing  with  the  abortion  issue. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  limit  debate 
on  that  so  that  we  do  not  have  a  don- 
neybrook  that  goes  on  and  on  and  on 
on  that  issue.  If  I  could  be  assured  of 
30  minutes,  15  minutes  on  a  side  on 
that  issue,  I  would  be  very  content  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  chairman. 
But  I  just  do  not  want  to  find  our- 
selves at  3  o'clock  and  we  are  fore- 
closed from  attempting  to  restore  to 
the  bill  what  has  been  in  there  since 
1976. 

So,  with  that  reservation,  I  invite 
some  suggestion  from  Chairman 
Natcher  as  to  how  we  can  resolve 
that. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
that  I  think  his  request  is  reasonable. 
On  a  matter  that  is  as  important  as 
the  one  now  before  the  committee  he 
should  be  entitled  that  period  of  time 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  within  the 
time  limitation  the  gentleman  should 
be  assured  of  at  least  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  With  that  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
quire then,  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
that  has  96  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
appropriations  and  if  you  count  the 
automatics,  something  around  $300 
billion.  That  means  we  are  going  to 
have  1  hour  of  the  5-minute  rule  on  all 
of  the  rest  of  it? 

May  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman,  is 
that  not  squeezing  us  a  little  bit? 

We  are  going  to  have  an  hour  on  the 
abortion? 

Mr.  HYDE.  A  half  an  hour. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  OK.  So  we  are  going 
to  have  a  half  hour  on  the  abortion 
which  is  extraneous  to  the  bill  or  par- 
tially, and  an  hour  and  one-half  on  the 
other  $300  billion? 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Let  me  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  what 
would  the  gentleman  have  in  mind? 
Under  my  proposal,  we  would  have  30 
minutes  on  the  matter  of  abortion  and 
that  would  then  be  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  balance  of  the  amendments 
that  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  strikes  me  that 
we  are  giving  short  shrift  to  a  bill  that 
deserves  some  examination  and  debate 
and  probably  some  amendment. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
planning  no  amendments  myself;  but  I 
have  been  one  who  has  tried  to  stand 
up  for  relatively  free  and  unrestricted 
debate  in  this  House.  And  to  see  a  bill 
of  this  size,  which  is  the  largest  bill  we 
will  handle  this  year,  go  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  I  think  is  more  than  I 
think  the  traditions  of  this  House 
should  stand. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  as  far  as  the  3 
o'clock  limitation,  if  that  was  with- 
drawn and  the  request  was  made  for 
3:30?  As  far  as  any  amendments  are 
concerned  on  this  side,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  they  would  be  amend- 
ments increasing  the  bill  and  that  is  a 
matter  that  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  about. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  often  hoisted  on  my 
own  petard,  but  I  still  think  that  those 
who  want  to  amend  the  bill  also  have 
a  chance  for  some  reasonable  discus- 
sion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  3  or  3:30  is 
right,  but  if  the  gentleman  would  do  it 
at  3:30  subject  to  the  agreements  that 
he  has  made  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  I  would 
withdraw  my  reservation,  and  I  do  so. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  please 
restate  his  request? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  not 
later  than  3:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  motion 
does  not.  however,  including  the  30 
minutes  for  the  abortion  debate  that  I 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
was  assured  of? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  that 
debate  conclude  not  later  than  3:30 
with  30  minutes  of  the  time  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  amendment  pertaining  to 
abortion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be 
sure  I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
just  said.  My  understanding  is  that  in 
that  30  minutes  the  time  will  be  divid- 
ed equally  between  those  who  agree 
with  Mr.  Hyde  and  those  who  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN)? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  AuCoin)  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  are  in  order  imder  clause  2(c). 
rule  XXI? 

Are  there  any  amendments  in  order 
under  clause  2(d).  of  rule  XXI? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On 
page  37,  immediately  after  line  23,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1976  we  have  had  a  policy  of  keeping 
the  Government  out  of  the  business  of 
funding  abortions.  That  policy  is  being 
challenged  today.  That  policy  which 
has  not  forced  millions  of  prolife  tax- 
payers to  subsidize  the  killing  of 
unborn  children  is  being  challenged  by 
the  actions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  today. 

So  let  us  debate  it,  let  us  have  it  out 
on  the  table  and  see  where  we  are. 

What  is  an  abortion?  An  abortion 
always  happens  over  somebody's  dead 
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body.  The  euphemisms  that  color  this 
Issue  are  fascinating,  if  one  were  a  se- 
mantlcist— consider  the  phrase  "termi- 
nate a  pregnancy."  Every  pregnancy 
terminates  at  the  end  of  9  months. 
They  do  not  want  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy, the  abortionists  want  to  exter- 
minate a  pregnancy. 

The  phrase  "prochoice,"  does  that 
not  sound  beautiful?  I  can  hesu-  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  in  the 
background. 

Prochoice?  What  choice?  You  mean 
"to  have  a  baby  or  not"?  Lady,  If  you 
are  pregnant,  you  have  a  baby. 

Now  the  only  choice  is,  do  you  kill 
your  prebom  child  or  let  nature  take 
its  course?  Does  mother  become  an  ad- 
versary of  her  unborn  child  or  not— 
that  Is  the  choice. 

Every  individual's  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. There  is  not  a  medical  book  in 
the  librsu-y  that  does  not  say  at  con- 
ception an  indindual's  human  life 
begins. 

That  is  the  miracle  of  Louise  Brown, 
conceived  in  a  petri  dish. 

Now  the  question  is  what  value  do 
you  assign  to  that  human  life?  Is  that 
value  equal  to  a  baby  harp  seal?  A 
snail  darter,  a  whale,  or  is  it  expend- 
able, disposable,  in  this  throwaway  era 
of  "get  rid  of  it  because  it  is  inconven- 
ient"? 

I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a  human 
life,  member  of  the  human  family:  it  is 
not  an  animal,  it  is  not  vegetable,  it  is 
not  mineral,  but  it  is  small,  it  is  voice- 
less, it  is  defenseless,  but  it  is  a  little 
member  of  the  human  race. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  building 
where  the  floors  go  10,  11  12,  14,  15? 
You  say  in  the  elevator,  "Where's  the 
13th  floor?  They  say  there  is  not  one. 
Oh,  yes,  there  is;  you  just  do  not  call 
it  the  13th  floor  because  it  is  not  con- 
venient. 

That  is  the  humanity  of  the  unborn; 
it  is  inconvenient  at  times,  and  so  it 
must  be  disposable,  it  is  a  cipher,  it  is 
nothing.  Or  is  it  a  human  being?  Of 
course,  it  is  a  human  being. 

The  real  question  is,  what  value  do 
you  assign  to  that  tiny  living  member 
of  humanity?  Is  it  sacred?  Is  there 
such  a  think  as  the  sanctity  of  life?  Is 
human  life  the  supreme  value?  This 
innocent,  defenseless,  voiceless  little 
life  that  cannot  rise  up  in  the  streets, 
that  cannot  vote,  that  cannot  escape? 
Or  is  it  disposable? 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  language  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
men  are  created",  not  bom,  created 
"equal  and  are  endowed"  and  I  hope 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
will  forgive  me,  endowed  "by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable,"  that 
means  you  cannot  take  them  away, 
"inalienable  rights  among  which  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 


Either  you  believe  those  words  or 
you  do  not. 

Are  we  depriving  poor  women  of 
some  right  that  they  have  to  kill  their 
children?  No;  we  are  protecting  their 
poor,  prebom  children  and  we  would 
protect  all  preborn  children  if  we 
could. 

Is  this  a  record  to  be  proud  of  in  this 
country?  Fifteen  million  abortions 
since  January  22,  1973,  when  seven  of 
the  nine  Justices  in  that  building 
across  the  street  said  that  the  prebom 
is  utterly  without  value,  utterly  dis- 
posable and  expendable. 

Every  life  is  worthy  to  be  lived, 
whether  you  are  handicapped  or  poor, 
whether  you  have  Down's  syndrome, 
whether  you  are  retarded.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  the  human  family  you 
should  not  have  to  pass  a  physical  ex- 
amination to  be  admitted  to  that 
family. 

A  preborn  is  not  a  thing,  a  prebom  is 
not  an  animal.  Yet  we  protect  animals 
and  we  protect  things. 

"Don't  step  on  the  grass,"  "don't 
trespass":  a  blade  of  grass  has  more 
protection  in  this  society. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  you  measure  a 
society's  ascent  from  barbarism  by 
how  it  takes  care  of  the  defenseless 
and  the  voiceless  and  the  voteless. 

The  terminally  ill,  the  incorrigibly 
poor,  the  aged,  the  senile.  There  is 
nothing  more  defenseless  than  a  pre- 
bom child.  It  is  not  an  abscessed 
tooth,  it  is  not  a  tumor,  it  is  not  a  dis- 
eased appendix:  it  is  a  human  life. 

That  is  a  scientific  fact.  But  if  you 
want  to  devalue  it,  if  you  want  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  then  that  is  your  responsi- 
bility. But  this  Congress  should  not 
impose  on  millions  of  taxpayers  the 
terrible  violation  of  their  consciences 
of  forcing  them  to  subsidize  abortion. 

And  if  you  think  abortion  has 
become  respectable,  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
doctor's  shingle  that  says,  "Eye,  Ear. 
Nose  and  Throat,  and  Abortions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
issues,  that  this  body  deals  with.  It 
would  not  be  a  difficult  issue  if  we 
were  just  talking  about  one  life.  But 
what  we  so  often  forget,  and  debate 
often  ignores,  is  we  are  talking  about 
two  lives.  Two  lives.  Should  Congress 
pick  between  two  lives?  My  answer  is 
absolutely  not. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  life  of  the  mother  to  be  spared 
if  she  does  not  have  the  money.  Her 
life  or  health  cannot  be  considered 
period. 

I  am  shocked  by  this  amendment  for 
I  think  the  life  of  the  mother  is  very 


important  also.  If  this  amendment 
passes,  we  are  disregarding  the  moth- 
er's life  and  health  entirely.  The  life 
of  the  mother  is  put  in  jeopardy.  And 
I  just  cannot  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  do  that. 

We  go  on  and  on  in  these  debates. 
One  of  the  things  we  have  to  be  aware 
of  is  the  decision  to  have  an  abortion, 
probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  de- 
cisions that  any  human  being  would 
ever  have  to  make. 

But  there  are  many,  many  reasons 
why  people  might  have  to  make  that 
decision  and  one  might  be  the  life  of 
the  mother.  Does  this  Congress  want 
to  mandate  motherhood,  even  if  it 
means  her  life  is  in  danger?  That  is 
what  we  will  be  doing  if  we  adopt  this, 
we  are  mandating  motherhood,  even  if 
the  medical  profession  says  you  might 
die. 

Now,  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
say.  "Oh,  that  is  impossible.  Mothers 
don't  die."  Let  me  tell  you  pregnancy 
can  be  very  dangerous  for  many 
people.  For  diabetic  mothers,  for 
mothers  of  certain  ages,  for  terribly 
young,  adolescent  teenagers,  for  many 
who  may  have  been  raped,  and  some 
may  not  have  understood  what  was 
happening.  And  we  all  know  of  person- 
al, very  difficult  incidents. 

Are  we  going  to  mandate  that  they 
have  no  option?  Is  this  an  area  where 
we  in  the  Congress  would  want  our 
opinions  to  override  a  person's  choice 
after  consultation  with  their  family, 
their  religion,  doctor?  Do  we  in  the 
Congress  want  to  jump  in  the  bed- 
rooms and  private  lives  of  everybody 
and  tell  them  what  should  happen? 

If  it  were  one  life  it  would  be  so 
simple,  but  you  are  talking  about  two 
lives.  We  should  not  choose,  we  are 
not  gods.  We  are  talking  about  a  spec- 
trum of  time.  We  are  talking  about  a 
spectrum  of  different  conditions  for 
each  of  the  parties. 

There  is  such  a  large  group  of  varia- 
bles and  we  should  not  choose  because 
we  do  not  know  them. 

There  is  no  easy,  simple  solution.  By 
trying  to  mandate  one,  we  really  are 
making  a  life-taking  measure  against 
mothers. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  I  implore  the 
gentlemen  in  this  body  to  listen  to  is 
this:  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  do  not 
do  well  and  one  of  the  things  I  do  not 
do  well  is  have  children.  I  have  had 
four,  and  two  have  lived.  That  is  a 
very  painful  thing  for  me  to  deal  with. 
But  to  think  that  this  body  would  say 
that  had  I  been  poor  I  would  have  died 
had  I  become  pregnant  again  makes 
me  terribly  angry,  because  as  a  tax- 
payer or  as  a  citizen  of  this  United 
States,  I  feel  that  I  have  an  equal 
right  to  have  my  health  considered 
against  whatever  transpires.  I  wish 
that  I  were  the  type  of  mother  who 
had  children  terribly  easily,  but  I  am 
not  and  many  others  are  in  the  same 


situation.  If  a  doctor  says  "if  you  ever 
become  pregnant  again  your  life  would 
be  in  terrible  danger, "  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  all  think  this  amend- 
ment Is  so  easy  to  pass  and  walk  away 
from. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  we  can 
joke  about,  but  any  life  is  not  some- 
thing we  should  ever  treat  casually. 
Parenthood  is  not  something  we 
should  treat  casually.  We  do  not  want 
parenthood  by  choice?  I  wish  we 
would  put  money  into  better  research 
for  reproductive  choices  so  that  people 
never  had  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  an 
abortion  again.  I  hope  I  never  in  my 
life  have  to  deal  with  that  kind  of 
choice,  it  would  be  grizzly,  it  would  be 
difficult,  and  I  cannot  Imagine  the 
agony  I  or  anyone  else  would  have  to 
go  through.  Please  do  not  act  like 
some  people  and  treat  this  issue  casu- 
ally, they  do  not. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  I 
had  to  make  such  a  choice.  If  this  body 
said  I  had  no  choice  other  than  to  die 
unless  I  could  find  private  funds,  that 
would  make  me  terribly  angry.  I  think 
my  life  counts  also.  Every  woman 
should  have  the  same  kind  of  choice 
and  equal  choices  for  treatment  in 
medical  care.  Women's  lives  should  be 
considered  equally.  Is  that  too  much 
to  ask? 

Why  do  we  allow  Federal  programs 
to  help  the  life  of  everything  except 
the  pregnant  mother?  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing  if  this  amend- 
ment passes.  That  is  terribly  discrimi- 
natory. It  is  shocking  and  I  think  we 
will  be  making  a  shameful  and  tremen- 
dous mistake  if  this  passes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  so 
unfair— and  I  do  not  accuse  the  gentle- 
women from  Colorado  of  being 
unfair— but  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  the 
Conte  amendment  because  it  does  not 
protect  the  life  of  the  mother.  That  is 
correct:  it  does  not.  But  I  guarantee 
my  colleagues,  as  I  stand  here  on  this 
floor,  that  that  protection  will  be  put 
in  in  conference,  as  it  always  has  been. 
But  you  know  and  I  know  that  the 
rules  of  this  House,  just  enforced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  do  not 
permit  legislation  on  an  appropriation. 
And  the  very  language  that  protects 
the  life  of  the  mother  was  the  vulner- 
ability exploited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  that  caused  that  amend- 
ment to  be  stricken. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Now  I 
want  the  protection  of  the  life  of  the 
mother  in  there.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  does  not.  And 
that  is  why  it  was  stricken. 

But  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
it  will  be  restored  in  the  conference. 
This  cumbersome  procedure  is  made 
necessary  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Now,  my  next  point  is  that  no  one 
says  it  is  easy  to  have  an  abortion  or 


to  give  birth.  If.  when  someone  gets 
pregnant  they  are  going  to  have  a  dif- 
ficult pregnancy,  that  is  lamentable, 
and  I  am  very  sorry.  But  abortion  is 
terminal  to  the  unborn. 

We  do  have  family  planning.  We  do 
have  ways  to  avoid  pregnancy  and  I 
would  commend  them  to  anyone  who 
does  not  want  a  child. 

Now.  abortion  does  not  occur  in  the 
bedroom.  I  do  not  want  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  bedroom.  That  is  where 
contraception  is  the  issue.  Abortion 
usually  occurs  in  a  clinic  or  now  in  a 
hospital— In  the  antiseptic  precincts  of 
hospitals  or  clinics.  And  I  suggest  that 
abortion  is  to  be  looked  at  from  the 
perspective  of  the  second  victim,  the 
unborn  child. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

All  I  want  to  point  out  is  I  find  it  in- 
credible that  the  gentleman  thinks  It 
is  unfair  for  me  to  say  it  is  discrimina- 
tory not  to  include  the  life  of  the 
mother.  I  think  the  life  of  the  mother 
is  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues,  which  I 
tried  to  point  out. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  forced  this 
situation  today  on  the  floor  because 
an  increasing  number  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  fed  up  with  Mem- 
bers offering  abortion  riders  on  appro- 
priations bills  and  letting  them  get 
through  and  being  passed  into  law, 
which  may  make  for  very  pretty  read- 
ing In  someone's  campaign  brochure 
but  causes  real  pain  and  real  injury  to 
many  American  women. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  fair,  speaking  as  a 
father  of  a  daughter  who,  God  forbid, 
could  find  herself  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  have  this  largely  all  male 
body  legislating  Its  own  particular 
view  of  morality  on  a  question  of  this 
kind  on  which  there  is  no  national 
consensus  on  moral  grounds.  If  ever 
there  was  a  moral  issue  that  ought  to 
be  up  to  the  individual  conscience  of 
the  women  involved,  of  the  person  in- 
volved, it  ought  to  be  this  one. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  one  of 
the  other  reasons  that  I  have  become 
aggravated  and  Irritated  and  dismayed 
with  the  debate  that  has  taken  place 
In  the  Hyde  kind  of  amendments  of- 
fered on  these  appropriations  bills.  It 
is  the  view  of  womanhood  that  I  see 
expressed  In  the  thinking  behind 
these  amendments.  Those  who  have 
offered  these  amendments  have  final- 
ly, begrudingly,  made  a  concession  in 
times  past  permitting  an  exemption  in 
case  of  a  risk  of  the  life  of  the  mother, 
but  they  have  never  reached  out  and 
expressed  a  concern  or  showed  com- 
passion for  victims  of  rape,  victims  of 


Incest.  Their  approach  to  those  trage- 
dies would  be  to  force  my  daughter, 
your  daughter,  someone's  daughter,  to 
have  the  rapist's  child,  if  raped.  They 
would  force  the  victim  of  Incest  to 
have  the  child  that  was  bom  of  that 
atrocity. 

Surely  we  ought  to  be  more  compas- 
sionate than  to  let  that  be  the  law  of 
the  land.  Surely  we  ought  to  say  that 
on  a  question  on  which  poll  after  poll 
In  this  country  shows  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  American  people  believe  that 
this  is  a  question  of  individual  con- 
science, surely  we  ought  not  now  in 
this  body  to  be  legislating  national 
policy,  particularly  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Surely,  this  Congress  should  repudi- 
ate the  mind  set  that  views  women  as 
mere  "incubators"  whose  rights  and 
human  spirit  must  be  subordinated  to 
their  reproductive  function. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  listening  to  the  debate  on  this 
Issue,  year  after  year,  I  am  Impressed 
again  and  again  that  the  debate  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  premise  that  what 
we  are  about  In  this  Chamber  is  pass- 
ing a  law  banning  abortions  In  Amer- 
ica. We  are  not  doing  that,  and  I  think 
almost  all  of  the  people  of  this  Cham- 
ber understand  that,  and  it  Is  a  mis- 
take for  us  to  try  to  frame  the  debate 
on  that  premise. 

All  we  are  saying  with  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  we  choose  not  to  use  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
abortion  In  America.  That  Is  the 
premise  of  this  debate. 

When  I  reflect  on  what  we  as  a  Con- 
gress are  doing  to  our  civilization, 
there  is  a  great  paradox  on  this  issue. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  creating  defi- 
cits this  year  to  the  tune  of  $200  bil- 
lion, collectively  we  have  a  $1.3  trillion 
debt.  We  as  an  institution  cannot  even 
bring  ourselves  to  vote  on  whether  we 
will  cut  the  deficit  that  is  projected. 
The  Rules  Committee  in  March  of  this 
year  precluded  this  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia from  offering  an  alternative 
budget  whereby  Members  could  have 
gone  on  record  by  cutting  spending  by 
$100  billion  In  1984.  I  was  denied  that 
opportunity. 

And  while  we  are  adding  this  debt  to 
our  children  and  to  our  grandchildren, 
what  are  we  doing  with  respect  to  the 
unborn  today? 

This  issue  should  and  must  be  re- 
solved on  the  basis  of  the  moral  issue 
on  which  it  is  based,  namely,  protect- 
ing the  unborn.  But  it  does  have  fiscal 
consequences. 

If  we  are  going  to  pay  off  this  debt, 
somebody  has  got  to  be  born  to  pay 
the  taxes  to  pay   it  off.   Now,  since 
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1973.  the  decline  In  the  birth  rate  per 
fertile  female  has  reached  the  point 
where,  as  a  civilization,  we  nin  the  se- 
rious risk  of  disappearing  from  the 
face  of  this  planet. 

Right  now,  today.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  rate  of  reproduction  per  fer- 
tile female  is  1.8.  Now,  demographers 
tell  us  we  need  2.1  to  sustain  a  civiliza- 
tion. If  we  keep  on  at  this  rate  by  the 
year  2050.  the  number  of  people  in 
this  country  will  begin  to  decline  in 
absolute  terms.  The  percentage  of  el- 
derly wtU  rise  and  the  percentage  of 
young  will  decline.  Our  social  security 
system  is  in  a  growing  peril.  We  all 
know  that.  The  way  we  are  going 
today,  by  the  year  2020,  it  will  require 
a  tax  rate  to  pay  social  security  bene- 
fits, for  those  people  working  at  that 
time,  between  25  percent  and  32  per- 
cent of  payroll.  A  free  people  will  not 
begin  to  pay  taxes  of  that  magnitude. 

The  economic  consequences  of  a 
moral  issue  should  not  be  permitted  to 
resolve  the  matter,  but  at  the  same 
time,  to  ignore  them  completely  is  not 
a  correct  discharge  of  our  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  appalled  at 
what  the  last  speaker  said.  I  had  an 
outline  of  remarks  to  be  made,  but 
now  I  am  shocked  to  hear  that  Ameri- 
can women  are  meant  to  be  breeder  re- 
actors to  sustain  civilization  and  pay 
off  the  deficit.  I  am  insulted— insult- 
ed—by  the  use  of  the  language  that 
was  used  here  in  this  debate. 

We  are  talking  about  matters  of  life, 
we  are  talking  about  the  right  to  an 
abortion  that  has  been  allowed  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
And  then  to  refer  to  American  women 
as  fertile  females  that  need  to  sustain 
the  civiliation  is  an  affront  to  us.  I 
think  American  women  do  more  than 
breed;  I  think  that  American  women 
do  more  than  pay  off  the  deficit.  We 
have  already  paid  our  share  and  pay 
our  dues.  We  are  not  even  included  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But,  boy,  we  sure  know  how  to  stick  it 
to  the  American  women  in  the  appro- 
priations. 

I  want  this  amendment  rejected  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  bad  law  and  does 
not  conform  with  constitutional  deci- 
sions that  have  been  made.  It  is  bad 
policy  t)ecause  we  all  know  that  there 
are  abortions  that  are  necessary  from 
medical  risk  or  because  of  the  heinous 
circumstances  surrounding  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that 
any  legislation  pertaining  to  the  issue 
of  abortion  really  be  silent  and  that 
that  decision  be  left  to  the  woman  af- 
fected, to  the  physician  involved  and 
any  religious  aidviser  she  so  chooses, 
and  that  she  has  that  protection  given 


to  her  by  the  Constitution.  It  should 
not  be  denied  to  her  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  should 
stop  being  new  public  Pharisees  on  the 
issue  of  morality  or  the  sustaining  of 
this  now  questionable  civilization. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mrs.  Lloyd). 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  with  all  due 
respect,  the  women  of  this  body  are  all 
very  fine  Members.  We  respect  one  an- 
other, but  we  do  have  diversity  of 
opinion.  And  this  is  an  issue  in  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  diversity.  It  is 
not  that  we  think  we  are  in  any  way 
superior  to  our  colleagues,  but  I,  for 
one,  never  supported  abortion  on  the 
votes  we  have  had  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  think  this  is  an  issue  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  business 
being  involved.  It  is  a  moral  issue,  for 
me.  I  gave  birth  to  four  children,  and  I 
have  three  grandchildren.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  this  is  a  female  issue 
or  a  male  issue.  But  I  think  we  should 
also  respect  the  rights  of  the  women 
of  this  body  who  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  involved  in  this  issue, 
which  I  do  feel  very  strongly  is  a 
moral  issue. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  gentlewoman's  position  and  I 
support  the  Hyde  amendment. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Hyde  amendment  to  pro- 
scribe the  use  of  medicaid  funds  for 
abortion  offered  today  by  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE),  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  just  a  few 
moments  ago  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder),  ac- 
knowledged the  indisputable  fact  that 
in  the  abortion  question,  we  are  neces- 
sarily talking  about  two  lives,  not  just 
one. 

Thank  you  for  that  honest  admis- 
sion. 

A  few  years  ago.  another  outspoken 
abortion  advocate.  Dr.  Bernard  Nath- 
anson  made  this  identical  observation, 
and  then  went  on  to  become  an  ear- 
nest champion  of  the  human  rights  of 
the  unborn.  Perhaps  there  is  hope  for 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  that  she 
too  will   travel   that  same   path   and 


arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  None,  I 
say  to  my  friend,  has  the  right  to  kill 
and  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  you 
too  will  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Bemanrd  Nath- 
anson  is  no  Johnny  come-lately  to  the 
right  to  abortion  cause.  He  was  there 
at  its  beginning  and  was  one  of  its  top 
strategists,  spokesman  and  organizers. 
Dr.  Nathanson  co-founded  the  Nation- 
al Abortion  Rights  Action  League 
(NARAD,  who  with  Planned  Parent- 
hood, (which  operates  at  least  47  abor- 
tion clinics  nationwide),  are  the  lead- 
ing abortion  lobbies  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Articulate  and  persuasive.  Dr.  Nathan- 
son  visited  numerous  States  in  an 
effort  to  convince  legislators  to  repeal 
anti-abortion  statutes.  As  an  abortion- 
ist himself,  he  performed  or  assisted  in 
the  performance  of  thousands  of  abor- 
tions. Moreover,  he  worked  as  director 
of  the  Center  for  Reproductive  and 
Sexual  Health  in  New  York— the  larg- 
est abortion  clinic  in  the  Western 
World.  He  resigned  that  position,  how- 
ever, when  he  began  to  have  troubling 
"second  thoughts"  on  abortion  and  in 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
candidly  admitted,  "I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled by  my  own  increasing  certainty 
that  I  presided  over  60,000  deaths."  He 
went  on  to  say,  quite  matter  of  factly, 
that  in  abortion,  "we  are  indeed  taking 
a  life." 

Those  who  try  to  muddy  the  waters 
by  glibly  asserting  that  pro-lifers 
object  to  easy  abortion  solely  on  reli- 
gious grounds  and  thus  have  no  right 
to  impose  their  morality  on  a  pluralis- 
tic society  find  no  solace  in  Dr.  Nath- 
anson's  bold  recantation.  As  an 
avowed  atheist,  Dr.  Nathanson  parted 
company  with  the  pro-abortion  crowd 
because  he  could  no  longer  deny,  wish 
away,  or  dance  around  the  compelling 
evidence  that  clearly  establishes 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
abortion  kills  one  of  us.  His  sobering 
reevaluation  of  the  issue  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  many  in  this  body 
who  are  begining  to  second  guess  their 
own  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  my  col- 
league to  note  that,  while  serving  at 
St.  Lukes  Hospital  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Nathanson  became  intimately  involved 
with  the  new  highly  advanced  tech- 
niques of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  unborn.  It  wasn't  long 
before  this  special  life  saving  intra- 
uterine medical  care  persuaded  him  to 
radically  alter  his  perception  of  the 
child  in  the  womb. 

Dr.  Nathanson  has  pointed  out  in 
his  book.  'Aborting  America,"  and  in 
other  writings  and  lectures,  that  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  fetology  and 
medical  care  for  unborn  patients  must 
necessarily  cause  us  to  rethink  our  po- 
sitions on  abortion.  We  no  longer  live 
in  the  Dark  Ages.  Modern  medicine 
tells  us  that  at  12  weeks,  all  the  body 
systems    of    the    unborn    child    are 


formed  and  working.  The  heart  has 
been  beating  since  the  17th  day.  Brain 
waves  can  be  recorded  as  early  as  6 
weeks.  The  unborn  child  wakes,  sleeps, 
and  vigorously  sucks  his  thumb.  The 
child  responds  to  pain,  cold,  sound, 
and  light.  Properly  viewed,  birth  is  an 
event  that  happens  to  us  all  and  is  not 
the  beginning  of  life  as  some  would 
suggest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago  I 
said  that  we  were  talking  about  two 
lives  in  the  abortion  issue.  I  believe 
the  unsung  victim  of  every  abortion  is 
the  mother  herself. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Washington 
Times  carried  one  of  the  most  sober- 
ing, heartbreaking  stories  about  a 
woman  who  had  an  abortion  and  now 
suffers  mightly  from  that  irreversible 
decision. 

Nancy  Jo  Mann  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
had  a  saline  abortion  midway  through 
her  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  She  re- 
members October  30  as  the  day  she 
"killed  my  baby  girl." 

Ms.  Maim  has  recently  founded 
Women  Exploited  by  Abortion 
(WEBA)  a  group  of  some  10.000 
women  all  of  whom  have  had  abor- 
tions and  have  now  come  to  regret  it. 
Ms.  Mann's  group  is  less  than  a  year 
old. 

In  her  own  words,  this  is  how  Ms. 
Mann  describes  her  abortion:  "I  went 
in  and  I  asked.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  to  me?  All  he  (the  doctor)  did  was 
look  at  my  stomach  and  say,  I'm  going 
to  take  a  little  fluid  out,  put  a  little 
fluid  in,  you'll  have  severe  cramps  and 
expel  the  fetus." 

I  said,  "Is  that  all?"  He  said,  "That's 
all." 

It  did  not  sound  too  bad.  But  what 
that  doctor  described  to  me  was  not 
the  truth. 

Once  they  put  in  the  saline  there's  no  way 
to  reverse  it.  And  for  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  I  felt  my  daughter  thrash  around  vio- 
lently while  she  was  being  choked,  poisoned, 
burned  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  that  was  going  to  happen.  And 
I  remember  talking  to  her  and  I  remember 
telling  her  I  didn't  want  to  do  this,  I  wished 
she  could  live.  And  yet  she  was  dying  and  I 
remember  her  very  last  kick  on  her  left  side. 
She  had  no  strength  left. 

I've  tried  to  imagine  us  dying  that  kind  of 
death,  a  pillow  put  over  us,  suffocating.  In 
four  minutes  we'd  pass  out.  We'd  have  that 
gift  of  passing  out  and  then  dying.  But  it 
took  her  an  hour  and  a  half  just  to  die. 

Then  I  was  given  an  intravenuous  injec- 
tion to  help  stimulate  labor  and  I  went  into 
hard  labor  for  12  hours.  And  at  5:30  a.m.  on 
the  31st  of  October  I  delievered  my  daugh- 
ter whose  name  is  now  Charmaine  Marie. 
She  was  14  inches  long.  She  weighed  over  a 
pound  and  a  half.  She  had  a  head  of  hair 
and  her  eyes  were  opening. 

I  got  to  hold  her  because  the  nurses  didn't 
make  it  to  the  room  in  time.  I  delivered  my 
girl  myself.  They  grabbed  her  out  of  my 
hands  and  threw  her,  threw  her,  into  a 
bedpan.  After  they  finished  and  took  her 
away  in  the  bedpan,  they  brought  a  lady  in 
to  finish  her  last  hour  of  labor  lying  next  to 
me.  She  had  a  healthy  baby  boy. 


That  was  tough. 

I  liked  Nancyjo,  I  liked  me,  prior  to  the 
abortion,  but  shame  and  remorse  and  guilt 
set  in— I  mean,  when  you  get  a  hold  of  your 
own  daughter  and  you  see  what  you  did. 
She  was  not  a  "fetus."  She  was  not  a  "tissue 
adhering  to  the  uterine  wall."  She  was  my 
daughter  and  I  got  to  hold  her,  at  only  5% 
months,  22  weeks.  So  those  are  cheap. 

Further  on  in  the  interview,  Ms. 
Marm  states:  "No  one  thought  10 
years  ago  of  the  aftermath.  We  are 
the  aftermath  •  *  •"  She  went  on  to 
say: 

'One  psychological  effect  we  see  almost 
all  the  time  is  guilt.  Others  are  suicidal  im- 
pulses, a  sense  of  loss,  of  unfulfillment. 
Mourning,  regret  and  remorse.  Withdrawal, 
loss  of  confidence  in  decision-making  capa- 
bilities. They  feel  that  maybe  they've  made 
a  wrong  decision,  maybe  they  can't  make 
another  decision  right  in  their  life.  Lower- 
ing of  self  esteem.  Preoccupation  with 
death. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleague  that 
the  mothers,  like  the  unborn  are  vic- 
tims of  abortion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  issue 
before  this  body  today  is  crystal  clear: 
Should  the  taxpayer  be  forced  to  pay 
for  medicaid  abortions. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  I  believe 
not.  Hopefully  a  majority  of  this  body 
will  concur. 

Abortion  is  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment for  the  unborn  baby.  Abor- 
tion exploits  women. 

To  date,  over  15  million  helpless  in- 
fants have  been  killed  or  mutilated  by 
abortion.  Let  noone  fool  you— the 
methods  of  abortion  are  gruesome  and 
cause  great  pain  to  the  unborn  child. 
These  methods  include  bodily  dismem- 
berment, the  crushing  of  the  baby's 
skull  and  body  parts  and  poisoning  by 
salt  water. 

I  truly  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
observed  the  remains  of  an  aborted 
baby  can  never  again  remain  ignorant 
of  the  truth  that  abortion  kills  one  of 
us.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  abor- 
tion is  the  ultimate  form  of  child 
abuse  because  it  not  only  batters  but 
kills  its  victim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lives  of  the  moth- 
ers and  their  offspring  are  precious.  A 
vote  for  the  Hyde  amendment  is  for 
both. 

I  ask  Mr.  Chairman  that  the  follow- 
ing interview  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  learn  of  Ms. 
Mann's  experience. 

Women  Form  WEBA  To  Fight  Abortions 

Nancyjo  Mann  on  the  horror  of  having  an 
abortion,  and  of  the  mission  of  Women  Ex- 
ploited By  Abortion. 

Every  year  for  the  past  10  years.  1.5  mil- 
lion women  have  had  an  abortion.  For 
many,  according  to  Nancyjo  Mann,  founder 
and  president  of  Women  Exploited  By  Abor- 
tion (WEBA),  having  an  abortion  only 
began  their  problem.  Mann  was  interviewed 
by  Washington  Time  staff  writer  and  colum- 
nist Tom  Diaz. 

Q:  Tell  us  about  your  experience  with 
abortion  and  its  consequences. 


A:  My  experience  goes  back  to  1974.  the 
month  of  October,  30th  day— the  day  that  I 
killed  my  baby  girl.  It  was  a  second  trimes- 
ter abortion.  I  was  5 'A  months  pregnant. 

I  went  to  the  doctor  because  family  mem- 
bers had  pressured  me,  had  encouraged  me. 
There  was  no  "Nancy  maybe  you  should  re- 
consider," because  it  was  not  my  idea  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  theirs. 

My  husband  had  walked  out  the  door  and 
deserted  us.  The  responsibility  of  three  chil- 
dren was  just  too  much  for  him.  I  went  to 
my  mother  and  my  brother  and  asked. 
"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  And  my  mother 
said  "It's  obvious.  Nancy,  no  man's  going  to 
want  you  with  three  children,  let  alone  the 
two  you  already  have.  You're  probably  not 
going  to  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  and  you 
are  probably  going  to  be  on  welfare  the  rest 
of  your  life." 

And  following  those  three  positive,  uplift- 
ing statements,  she  said  "You're  going  to 
have  to  have  an  abortion."  Then  she  called 
one  of  the  leading  ob/gyns  in  the  Midwest, 
and  he  said.  "Absolutely,  no  problem.  Bring 
her  on  in." 

Q:  Did  he  know  at  the  time  how  far  you 
were  along? 

A:  Absolutely.  He  does  all  kinds  of  second 
trimesters,  no  problem. 

I  went  in  and  I  asked,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  me?"  All  he  did  was  look  at 
my  stomach  and  say,  "I'm  going  to  take  a 
little  fluid  out,  put  a  little  fluid  in,  you'll 
have  severe  cramps  and  expel  the  fetus. " 

I  said,   "Is  that  all?  "  He  said.  'That's  all." 

It  did  not  sound  too  bad.  But  what  that 
doctor  described  to  me  was  not  the  truth. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  and  60  ccs  of  amni- 
otic fluid  were  drawn  out,  and  a  saline  solu- 
tion injected.  Immediately  the  needle  went 
through  the  abdomen  I  hated  Nancyjo,  I 
hated  myself.  With  ever  ounce  of  my  being  I 
wanted  to  scream  out  "Please,  stop,  don't  do 
this  to  me."  But  I  couldn't  get  it  out. 

Once  they  put  in  the  saline  there's  no  way 
to  reverse  it.  And  for  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  I  felt  my  daughter  thrash  around  vio- 
lently while  she  was  being  choked,  poisoned, 
burned  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  that  was  going  to  happen.  And 
I  remember  talking  to  her  and  I  remember 
telling  her  I  didn't  want  to  do  this,  I  wished 
she  could  live.  And  yet  she  was  dying  and  I 
remember  her  very  last  kick  on  her  left  side. 
She  had  no  strength  left. 

I've  tried  to  imagine  us  dying  that  kind  of 
death,  a  pillow  put  over  us,  suffocating.  In 
four  minutes  we'd  pass  out.  We'd  have  that 
gift  of  passing  out  and  then  dying.  But  it 
took  her  an  hour  and  a  half  just  to  die. 

Then  I  was  given  an  intravenuous  injec- 
tion to  help  stimulate  labor  and  I  went  into 
hard  labor  for  12  hours.  And  at  5:30  a.m.  on 
the  31st  of  October  I  delivered  my  daughter 
whose  name  is  now  Charmaine  Marie.  She 
was  14  inches  long.  She  weighed  over  a 
pound  and  a  half.  She  had  a  head  of  hair 
and  her  eyes  were  opening. 

I  got  to  hold  her  because  the  nurses  didn't 
make  it  to  the  room  in  time.  I  delivered  my 
girl  myself.  They  grabbed  her  out  of  my 
hands  and  threw  her,  threw  her.  into  a 
bedpan.  After  they  finished  and  took  her 
away  in  the  bedpan,  they  brought  a  lady  in 
to  finish  her  last  hour  of  labor  lying  next  to 
me.  She  had  a  healthy  baby  boy. 

That  was  tough. 

I  liked  Nancyjo,  I  liked  me,  prior  to  the 
abortion.  But  shame  and  remorse  and  guilt 
set  in— I  mean,  when  you  get  a  hold  of  your 
own  daughter  and  you  see  what  you  did. 
She  was  not  a  "fetus."  She  was  not  a  "prod- 
uct of  conception."  She  was  not  a  "tissue  ad- 
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hering  to  the  uterine  wall."  She  was  my 
daughter  and  I  got  to  hold  her,  at  only  B'i 
months,  22  weeks.  So  those  are  cheap.  Inhu- 
man words  to  use  around  me. 

I  chose  to  be  sterilized  because  I  couldn't 
cope  with  the  idea  that  I  could  possibly  kill 
again.  It  was  too  devastating.  It  was  not 
something  you  go  around  telling  people, 
that  you  Just  killed  your  baby,  no  problem.  I 
was  ashamed,  totally  ashamed. 

Q:  But  some  people  would  say  that  al- 
though this  experience  obviously  had  a 
great  impact  on  you,  it  U  not  characteristic 
of  most  other  women  who  have  abortions.  Is 
your  case  unusual? 

A  No.  my  case  is  not  unusual  at  all. 
People  want  to  say  "Oh,  but  Nancy,  you're 
the  extreme. "  That's  not  true.  In  fact  there 
are  so  many  more  of  us  than  there  are  the 
other.  The  emotional  hurt  U  so  deep.  You 
do  not  discuss  your  abortion,  the  suction 
machines  and  the  needles  and  everything 
else,  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cookie.  Women 
Just  don't  do  this.  The  pain  is  just  too  deep 
and  too  great. 

I'm  sure  there  aie  women  out  there  who 
are  never  fazed,  never,  by  their  abortion. 
But  I  would  say  that  98,  99  percent  of  them 
are  fazed,  whether  its  for  a  small  period  of 
time  or  for  the  rest  of  their  life,  whether 
they  suffer  only  a  small  degree  or  die  from 
their  abortions. 

Q:  How  did  WEBA— Women  Exploited  By 
Abortion— get  started? 

A.  About  one  year  ago  I  was  talking  to  an- 
other recording  artist  who  was  pro-life.  I 
asked  what  pro-life  meant  and  he  said  he 
was  antiabortion.  I  said  "Hank.  I  had  an 
abortion  in  1974.  I  was  5W  months  pregnant. 
It  hurt  so  bad  for  so  long." 

He  just  at)out  drove  the  car  off  the  road. 
And  he  said.  "Nancy,  you've  got  to  tell  the 
story."  So.  a  year  ago  I  went  public,  founded 
WTEBA 
Q:  How  many  members  do  you  have? 
A.  I'm  a  10-month-old  corporation  and  in 
10  months  I've  gone  from  being  two  people, 
my  vice  president  and  myself,  in  two  states. 
Virginia  and  Iowa,  to  now  having  34  states 
with  approximately  10.000  women  in  my 
group. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  abor- 
tion on  women? 

A.  I  have  women  who  cannot  vacuum 
their  carpets.  They  have  to  have  the  neigh- 
bor or  their  husbands  do  it  while  they're  at 
the  grocery  store,  because  of  the  suction 
sound.  You  see.  the  suction  machine  (used 
in  many  abortions)  makes  that  sucking 
sound— It's  29  times  more  powerful  than  the 
vacuum  we  use  in  our  home.  The  majority 
of  the  women  aren't  put  to  sleep.  Its  done 
without  being  put  to  sleep.  Its  heartbreak- 
ing to  me  that  they  cant  run  a  vacuum 
cleaner— that's  a  deep  wound. 

One  psychological  effect  we  see  almost  all 
the  time  is  guilt.  Others  are  suidical  im- 
pulses, a  sense  of  loss,  of  unfulfillment. 
Mourning,  regret  and  remorse.  Withdrawal, 
loss  of  confidence  in  decision-making  capa- 
biUties.  They  feel  that  maybe  they've  made 
a  wrong  decision,  maybe  they  cant  make 
another  decision  right  in  their  life.  Lower- 
ing of  self-esteem.  Preoccupation  with 
death.  Hostilities,  self-destructive  behavior, 
anger  and  rage.  You  can  lose  your  temper 
quickly.  A  despair,  helplessness,  desire  to  re- 
member the  death  date  which  is  really 
weird  but  you  do  that.  You  rememiier  these 
dates  very  strongly.  A  preoccupation  with 
the  would-be  due  date  or  due  month.  My 
daughter  was  due  in  early  March,  so  in  early 
March  it's  there. 

An  intent  interest  in  babies  but  a  thwart- 
ed maternal  instinct.  Women  really  are  in- 


terested in  babies,  but  I  have  many  mem- 
bers who  can't  hold  children.  A  hatred  for 
anyone  connected  with  abortion.  Lack  of 
desire  to  enter  into  a  relationship  with  a 
partner,  loss  of  Interest  in  sex  an  inability 
to  forgive  self,  feeling  of  dehumanization. 
nightmares,  seizures  and  tremors,  frustra- 
tions, feelings  of  being  exploited.  And  child 
abuse.  We  see  a  lot  of  child  abuse. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
come  from  any  right  to  life  organization. 
We  are  connected  with  no  one.  We  remain 
neutral.  But  we  are  the  ones  they  are  all  ar- 
guing about  and  discussing  and  debating. 
We  are  the  voice  of  experience. 

I  told  Congressman  (Henry  A.)  Waxman. 
D-Cal..  at  a  recent  hearing.  "Have  you  ever 
had  your  cervix  dilated  and  the  womb 
ripped  open?  Have  you  ever  had  tubes  stuck 
inside  of  you  and  everything  sucked  out? 
Have  you  ever  had  needles  stuck  through 
your  abdomen?  Have  you  ever  felt  your 
baby  thrash  around  and  die?  Have  you  ever 
had  hard  labor,  delivered  and  held  your 
baby?  Because  if  you  haven't,  sir,  you  cant 
intelligently  talk  to  me  about  this.  We  are 
the  voice  of  experience.  We've  all  had  this 
done  to  us. " 

And  that's  a  fact.  So  we  hold  our  own 
ground,  our  own  truf.  our  own  territory. 

Q:  What  is  it  that  your  organization  does 
as  a  voice  of  experience? 

A:  We  are  a  support  group  for  those 
women  who  hurt— physically,  emotionally, 
mentally  and  spiritually— from  their  abor- 
tions. We  are  there  when  the  phone  rings  at 
3  in  the  morning  and  someone  is  suicidal  be- 
cause maybe  it  was  four  years  ago  on  that 
day  and  they  still  cant  cope  with  it.  We  cry 
with  them  and  talk  with  them.  We  are  a 
support  group.  We  also  are  a  political  group. 
I  am  classified  as  that,  and  I  guess  the 
strongest  thing  of  what  I  intend  to  do— I 
intend  to  shut  the  abortion  industry  down.  I 
intend  to  shut  the  abortion-on-demand  in- 
dustry down. 

We  also  have  rape  victims  and  incest  vic- 
tims among  our  members— the  other  3  per- 
cent (not  abortion-on-demand).  And  every 
one  of  them  is  getting  ready  to  go  public,  to 
speak  very  publicly-their  full  names,  ages, 
everything.  They're  not  ashamed.  They 
know  what  happened  to  their  lives.  They 
became  victims  of  an  industry  that  is 
making  lots  of  money,  that  was  supposed  to 
be  a  quick  answer. 

And  now  they're  under  psychiatric  care, 
psychological  care.  Because  of  the  abortion, 
not  the  rape  and  incest.  They  overcame  the 
rape  and  the  incest.  Sure  they  needed  help, 
but  they  overcame  that.  But  they  have  had 
a  very  difficult  time  overco;r.ing  killing  that 
innocent  baby. 

They  heard  of  WEBA  and  they  contacted 
us.  And  two  of  them  were  so  brutally  beaten 
they  couldn't  make  it  to  the  hospital  in 
time.  Pure  rapes.  I'm  not  Ulking  about  just 
a  strong  sexual  aggressiveness.  I'm  talking 
about  women  who  were  brutally  beaten, 
true  rape  victims. 

Q:  You  talked  about  political  activity. 
What's  been  your  experience  here  in  the 
Congress? 

A;  I  testified  two  weeks  ago  before  Rep. 
Waxman.  Barbara  Mikulski  and  a  few  other 
congressmen.  It  was  a  stacked  hearing- 14 
to  1  doesn't  sound  very  balanced  to  me.  But 
I  went  in  very  open  and  honest  with  them, 
they  sat  very  intently  and  very  amazed  at 
the  story  I  had  to  tell  about  my  organiza- 
tion, myself  and  my  constituency.  WEBA. 

Barbara  Mikulski  said  Tve  never  heard 
this  side  "  I  said.  "No,  Pandoras  box  got 
opened  up  10  years  ago  and  now  you're  Just 


starting  to  see  it  "  I  predict  that  in  five 
years  we  will  see  an  epidemic  of  mental  and 
nervous  breakdowns  among  the  women  of 
this  country.  People  are  not  going  to  know 
why  and  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
why:  because  they've  had  an  abortion,  that's 
why. 

It's  quick  solution.  Abortion  is  not  an 
ending  of  problems,  it's  the  down  payment 
for  a  whole  new  set  of  problems.  That's 
what  it  is.  It  doesn't  get  rid  of  them. 

Q:  Have  congressmen  been  exposed  to 
your  view,  the  voice  of  experience? 

A:  No.  I  hear  time  and  time  again.  Tve 
never  heard  this  side  before. "  "Are  there 
many  more  like  you?"  they  ask.  And  my 
answer  is  this.  Take  the  15  million  of  us  who 
have,  by  legal  abortion-on-demand,  killed 
our  babies.  I  will  give  2  million  or  3  million 
to  Planned  Parenthood.  NOW  or  whoever 
they  want.  I  will  give  another  2  million  or  3 
million  who  have  two  or  three  abortions 
without  open  remorse. 

And  justification  to  oneself  is  Important 
here,  by  the  way.  I  don't  know  how  many 
women  I  told  to  go  have  abortions.  Justifica- 
tion. Its  like,  if  you  can  have  a  few  more,  go 
do  what  you  did  and  kind  of  justify  it.  it 
makes  it  better.  It  makes  it  not  quite  so  bad. 
That  still  leaves  9  million  of  us  who've 
been  hurt  in  one  way.  shape  or  form  or  the 
other— psychologically,  physically,  emotion- 
ally or  spiritually. 

Q:  So  you  believe  that  there  are— by  con- 
servative estimate— perhaps  10  million 
women  who  suffered  as  you  did? 

A:  I  believe  by  very  conservative  there's  8 
million  who  have  been  hurt. 

Q:  Where  can  they  write  or  call?  Or  what 
can  they  do  if  they  need  somebody,  such  as 
your  organization? 

A:  They  can  call  or  they  can  write.  The 
address  is  WEBA.  1553  24th  St..  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  50311.  Or  they  can  reach  me  at  515- 
255-0552.  my  business  phone.  If  they  hurt, 
if  they're  at  a  certain  state.  I  may  have  a 
state  representative  where  a  girl  can  be  with 
them  and  talk  with  them.  I  get  so  many 
women  who  have  written  me  to  say.  "Thank 
God,  there  is  somebody  that  I  can  now  fi- 
nally pour  the  whole  thing  out  to." 

And  I'm  thankful  that  I  am  a  Christian 
because  I  couldn't  carry  that  load.  If  you 
could  read  my  mail  ...  It  started  off  where 
Id  get  two  and  three  letters  a  day  and  now 
they're  wrapping  it  in  bundles  to  bring  to 
me.  And  I  get  mail  from  all  over  the  world. 
Q:  Within  10  months  this  has  happened? 
A:  In  10  months.  There  is  such  a  need.  No 
one  thought  10  years  ago  of  the  aftermath. 
Were  the  aftermath. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Perraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  discussing  the  future  taxpay- 
ers of  America,  in  his  debate  on  the 
amendment  I  thought  he  might  have 
been  kidding.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  notion  that  the 
women  of  America  should  allow  their 
bodies  to  be  used  as  incubators  so  that 
we  will  have  enough  future  taxpayers 
of  this  country  in  order  to  pay  off  the 
deficit  that  we  are  creating  along  with 
this  administration  at  this  time. 

One  point  that  he  made,  however  is 
very   valid.   We   are   not   eliminating 


abortions  in  this  country  with  this 
amendment.  Those  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  anyone  who  can  afford 
them.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
where  the  life  of  a  poor  women  is  at 
stake  that  we,  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, do  not  care  about  that  life.  That 
she  will  not  be  allowed  to  save  her  life 
with  our  assistance  with  Federal  fund- 
ing. I  think  that  is  an  appalling  insult 
to  the  poor  women  of  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois (Mrs.  Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  argu- 
ments, regardless  of  one's  position  on 
abortion,  that  in  my  view  should  never 
be  used. 

For  those  who  favor  either  the  con- 
cept of  abortions  or  Government  fund- 
ing for  them,  it  is  that  because  there 
will  be  fewer  poor  bom  or  fewer  of  a 
minority  bom.  That  is  an  immoral  ar- 
gument that  should  not  touch  this 
House. 

Equally  wrong  is  the  argu^nent  from 
those  who  oppose  abortions  that  chil- 
dren are  needed  to  somehow  assume  a 
debt  or  somehow  are  needed  because 
they  must  function  in  an  army  or  they 
are  needed  in  a  nation  only  for  their 
use.  A  child  deserves  one  thing  at 
birth,  and  that  is  love.  Neither  of 
those  arguments,  for  or  against,  add 
that  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  that  he  has  3 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  SiLJANDER). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  any  ambiguity.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  support- 
ing the  Hyde  amendment. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  three  points. 

First,  a  suggestion  on  this  floor  by 
any  Member  that  because  some  of  us 
value  life  for  purely  political  motiva- 
tion, a  political  brochure  is  nonsense, 
and  I  would  ask  the  Member  that  he 
should  consider  an  apology  to  those  of 
us  who  consider  the  life  and  death 
issue  as  extremely  important. 

Second,  those  that  advocate  the  in- 
fringement on  moral  rights  argument 
should  consider  tragic  actions  in  many 
hospitals  across  this  country.  On  one 


floor  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  new  technological  equip- 
ment used  to  save  the  life  of  a  prema- 
turely bom  baby  because  the  mother 
values  life  and  our  laws  allow  her  to  do 
so.  On  a  floor  above  or  below,  less  so- 
phisticated equipment  is  being  used  to 
wipe  out  and  abort  the  same  age  fetus, 
because  of  her  value  of  life  and  our 
laws  allow  her  to  do  so.  Both  fetus  of 
the  ssime  stage  of  development  are 
alive,  breathing,  heart  beating,  and 
brain  activity  flourishing. 

One  mother  feels  the  fetus  is  dead; 
and  the  other  feels  the  baby  is  alive 
and  worth  saving.  In  our  schizophren- 
ic society  we  cannot  seem  to  adequate- 
ly define  the  value  and  morality  of  life 
and  death.  My  dear  colleagues,  the 
morality  issue  is  one  that  needs  atten- 
tion and  clarity.  Our  society  will  not 
accept  the  double  standard  of  life. 

Third,  regarding  some  suggesting 
this  amendment  is  unconstitutional,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  given 
us  the  authority  to  limit  Federal  tax 
dollars  funding  abortion.  So  to  suggest 
opposition  on  the  basis  of  a  constitu- 
tionality question  is  not  founded.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  we  have  had  people 
who  will  support  legislation  to  tell  you 
how  fast  to  drive  your  car,  what  you 
are  going  to  have  on  the  exhaust  pipe, 
seat  belts,  mileage  and  all  the  rest,  and 
yet  when  it  comes  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  they  change  their 
tune.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence says  that  for  this  cause,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men;  for 
the  preservation  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  very  purpose  for 
which  government  is  established,  the 
preservation  of  life,  these  liberals  now 
claim  the  Government  should  not  be 
involved. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  voted  on  an  issue  as 
basic  as  a  complete  limitation  on  abor- 
tion—no abortion  even  to  save  the  life 
of  a  mother  would  simply  focus  on  one 
very  important  point  when  they  cast 
their  vote.  That  point  is  that  we 
cannot  have  some  people  voting  on 
this  floor  one  way  to  satisfy  a  political 
need  when  they  know  in  their  hearts 
that  they  would  do  something  differ- 
ent personally  under  circumstances 
that  we  all  would  abhor,  for  example, 
the  rape  and  pregnancy  of  one  of  our 
children. 


I  know  there  are  some  Members  who 
have  voted  to  limit  the  public  use  of 
funds  for  abortion  who  know  them- 
selves that  they  would  resort  to  abor- 
tion within  their  family  if  it  were  re- 
quired. 

It  is  fundamental,  I  believe,  for  us  to 
vote  what  our  true  personal  views  are 
on  this  matter.  We  know  that  in  our 
districts  75  percent  of  our  constituents 
oppose  a  similar  complete  ban  on  abor- 
tion through  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess, and  yet  we  come  here  for  political 
purposes  and  focus  on  only  those 
narrow  groups  of  people  who  are  con- 
tained within  our  appropriations  proc- 
ess, within  the  Federal  budget  bill. 

If  we,  ourselves  and  our  constitu- 
ent"?, do  not  believe  that  we  should 
completely  limit  abortion,  how  can  we 
deprive  poor  people  and  Federal  em- 
ployees and  others  who  simply  come 
under  our  budget  purview  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  We  must  have  equal 
protection  under  the  law.  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin) 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  does  the  other  side  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  all  time  has  expired  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
very  peculiar  situation.  The  rules  pro- 
vide that  the  usual  Hyde  amendment 
is  out  of  order  as  a  legislation  on  this 
appropriation  bill.  There  are  indeed 
important  legislative  issues  to  decide. 
Should  we  restrict  abortions  when 
pregnancy  results  from  incest  or  rape? 
Should  we  have  abortions  restricted  at 
all? 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  what  we 
have  before  us  right  now  is  a  different 
amendment  than  we  usually  have  each 
year.  We  are  not  going  to  permit  an 
abortion  even  to  save  the  life  of  a 
mother.  If  we  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  saying  the  life  of  the 
fetus  is  worth  more  than  the  life  of 
the  mother. 

That  is  a  very  different  question 
than  we  have  voted  on  in  the  past. 
That  illustrates  to  me  why  this  should 
not  be  in  an  appropriations  bill  at  all. 
It  ought  to  be  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Policy  Committee. 

This  Congress  never  even  had  hear- 
ings on  the  abortion  question  in  any 
committee  until  this  year,  when  our 
committee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
whole  question  of  unintended  preg- 
nancies and  their  consequences. 
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Let  lis  defeat  this  amendment.  Let 
the  appropriate  committee  that  deals 
with  medicaid  decide  all  of  these  ques- 
tions. We  should  not  decide  In  a  hap- 
hazard way  that  we  are  not  going  to 
permit  an  abortion  In  the  case  of 
incest,  nor  will  we  permit  an  abortion 
in  the  case  of  rape,  nor  will  we  permit 
an  abortion  in  a  case  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  is  at  stake. 

I  urge  we  defeat  this  new.  radical. 
and  absurd  Hyde  amendment.  It  Is 
morally  indefensible,  even  by  those 
who  have  taken  the  traditional  pro-life 
position.  It  shows  the  absurdity  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  Involved  in  this  person- 
al decision  by  the  pregnant  woman,  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  We  will  have 
government  determine  that  the  life  of 
her  fetus  is  more  valuable  than  her 
own. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
sider it  important  to  Indicate  my  deci- 
sion to  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde).  The  lan- 
guage as  it  is  stated  says  that  no  funds 
under  this  bill  shall  be  used  to  fund 
abortion.  My  objection  stems  from  the 
deletion  through  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers of  the  all  important  exception 
dealing  with  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  endangered. 

Have  we  lost  all  sense  of  compas- 
sion? How  can  we  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  point  of  order  eliminate  this 
all  important  exception.  That  seems  to 
be  the  issue  before  us  today. 

Throughout  my  years  in  Congress  I 
have  defended  in  word  and  deed  the 
right  to  life.  I  have  supported  previous 
amendments  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Hyde).  I  have  voted  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
abortion  but  have  always  insisted  at 
the  very  least  that  the  language  deal- 
ing with  the  life  of  the  mother  be 
maintained. 

I  have  a  firm  commitment  to  pre- 
serve the  right  to  and  of  life.  I  believe 
that  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  fi- 
nance abortion  should  be  highly  re- 
strictive. My  votes  over  the  years  have 
reflected  this.  However.  I  strongly 
object  to  and  resent  the  tactics  used 
here  today.  We  are  forced  into  a 
comer,  yet  I  for  one  refuse  to  fall  into 
this  trap. 

I  will  vote  against  this  amendment 
because  it  is  so  callous  and  restrictive. 
I  only  hope  that  the  House  conferees 
will  be  able  to  reverse  this  action  in 
conference  with  the  Senate.  Knowing 
how  emotional  this  issue  has  and  will 
always  be  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  Record  was  clear  as  to  my  posi- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Conte  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  determined  that  it  violates 
our  Constitution  to  prohibit  abortion. 


That  decision  is  the  law  of  the  land 
and  I  support  it. 

And  because  abortions  are  available 
to  those  who  can  pay.  It  is  simply 
wrong  to  deny  them  to  those  who 
carmot  pay. 

I  am  especially  opposed  to  this 
amendment  because  it  fails  to  make 
exceptions  even  where  the  pregnancy 
results  from  rape  or  incest  and  even 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  is  at 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  rejection  of 
the  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxman)  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  armounced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  231.  noes 
184.  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 


Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rudd 

Russo 


AlbosU 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne 

CraiK 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 


[Roll  No.  352] 

A  YES- 231 

Duncan 

Durbtn 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Erlenbom 

Evai^sdA) 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hller 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kolter 


Kramer 

tiPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loetner 

Long (LA) 

Lowery  <CA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

NIelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 


Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorskI 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

NOES— 184 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 


Daniel 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Cramm 

Gray 

Hance 


Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauztn 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Levin 

Levlne 

I^vitas 

Long  (MD) 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT I 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Neal 

Obey 

Olln 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING— 18 


Owens 

Panetla 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seil)erling 

Shannon 

Sisisky 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spralt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wydcn 

Yates 

Zschau 


Hayes 

Heftel 

HlUis 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 


Martinez 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Rodino 

Simon 

Wright 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Granun  for.  with  Mr.  Simon  against. 
Mr.  Paul  for.  with  Mr.  Gray  against. 
Mr.  Lott  for,  with  Mr.  Hayes  against. 
Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  Dymally  against. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
HEFNER  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  reason 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment just  adopted  be  amended  to  add 
at  the  end  of  it,  "except  where  the  life 
of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  On 
page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  •$2,861,284,000" 
and  insert  •$2,961,284,000". 

On  page  32,  line  2,  strike  out 
••$1,825,436,000"  and  Insert  ■$1.850.436,000 ". 

On  page  41,  line  2,  strike  out 
••$138,057,000'  and  insert  •$142,057,000". 

On  page  41,  line  8,  strike  out 
••$1,159,792,000"  and  insert  •$1,204,792,000''. 

On  page  42,  line  11,  strike  out 
••$3,697,360,000"  and  insert   '$3,913,360,000". 

On  page  43.  line  16,  strike  out 
•■$394,270,000  "  and  insert  •$404,270,000". 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  raise  amounts  in  six  educational 
programs  to  slightly  less  than  the  au- 
thorized level  and  would  keep  our  ex- 
penditures within  the  budgeted  levels 
under  the  House  budget  resolution. 

But,  it  would  add  some  $400  million 
to  the  total  cost  of  this  education  bill. 
It  would  do  it  by  making  investments 
in  those  specific  programs  which  have 
been  cited  as  urgently  needful  of  our 
attention  by  report  after  scholarly 
report  which  have  revealed  that  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  is  in  a 
state  of  crisis. 

This  amendment  would  add  $45  mil- 
lion for  programs  to  help  educate  the 
handicapped.  It  would  add  $200  mil- 
lion to  Pell  grants  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  maybe  a  half -million  more 
young  Americans  to  attend  college 
who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  do 
so. 

The  amendment  would  add  $25  mil- 
lion to  assist  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram   where    perhaps    the    greatest 


payoff  of  all  is  possible  by  helping 
those  youngsters  who  are  culturally 
deprived  or  who  come  from  families 
which  have  not  been  able  to  give  them 
the  same  opportunities  to  get  the 
same  start  in  education. 

It  would  increase  the  partnership 
job  training  program  by  $50  million 
and  the  job  corps  program  by  $50  mil- 
lion, thus  providing  training  opportu- 
nities for  as  many  as  20.000  or  30.000 
more  people. 

It  would  add  $4  million  to  bilingual 
education  thus  bringing  it  up  to  the 
budgeted  level.  $10  million  for  the  trio 
program  and  $16  miUion  for  SSIG.  as- 
sistance to  students  who  want  to 
attend  college. 

It  strikes  me  that  all  we  strive  to  do 
as  a  nation  is  bound  up  in  education. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  first  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  defense,  how- 
ever sophisticated  our  weapons  may 
be,  if  we  have  not  done  those  things  to 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
educating  young  people  to  the  capac- 
ity to  design  and  develop  and  operate 
and  maintain  those  sophisticated 
weapons. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  first  in  com- 
petition among  the  nations  nor  reduce 
our  balance  of  trade  deficit,  nor  im- 
prove our  individual  worker  productiv- 
ity, unless  we  are  able  to  have  the 
trained  and  educated  manpower  and 
womanpower  to  do  so. 

These  amendments  that  I  offer  are 
far  from  enough  to  bring  our  educa- 
tion response  up  to  the  level  of  the 
challenge  that  faces  us.  The  reason  we 
do  not  offer  more  is  because  an 
amendment  offering  help  in  such 
things  as  vocational  education,  adult 
education,  and  other  things  such  as 
maternal  and  child  health  care  and 
education  for  immigrant  children,  is 
that  to  do  so  would  invoke  a  point  of 
order. 

Nothing  in  this  present  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  that  point  of 
order,  because  everything  in  this 
amendment  is  authorized  fully  by  law. 
And  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  if  he  would 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  me.  The 
manager  of  this  bill,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  has  assured  me  that  when 
the  continuing  resolution  comes  along, 
he  will  cooperate  fully  with  us  in  fund- 
ing to  the  full  level  approved  by  this 
House  last  week  those  additional  pro- 
grams which  are  so  urgently  needed 
by  our  Nation.  And  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield,  first.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  total  increase  in  his 
amendment.  Do  I  understand  the 
amendment  would  increase  the  bill 
$300  million? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  amendment 
as  it  was  presented  increases  the  bill 
by  a  total  of  $400  million.  The  distinc- 
tion is  that  whereas  the  gentleman 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
adding  $100  million  to  Pell  grants,  this 
amendment  as  presented  adds  $200 
million  to  Pell  grants.  Aside  from  that, 
it  is  precisely  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  understood  it  to  be. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  would  carry 
a  total  of  $300  million?  There  has  been 
a  little  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
amounts  here. 

(On  request  of  Mr  ^^fATCHER  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright  was 
allCwed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  minority  and  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte).  when  I  talked  with  Mr.  Conte 
about  this  matter,  Mr.  Wright,  as  you 
know,  and  as  I  explained  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  that  the 
amount  of  the  amendment  as  I  under- 
stood from  the  majority  leader  would 
be  a  $300  million  increase.  Would  the 
gentleman  reduce  his  amendment  ac- 
cordingly? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  respond  to 
my  friend  from  Kentucky,  with  whom 
I  have  repeatedly  discussed  this 
matter  and  whom  I  have  always  found 
to  be  very  forthcoming  and  coopera- 
tive, I  find  it  extremely  painful  to 
reduce  this  amendment  by  an  addi- 
tional $100  million.  I  do  not  want  to 
put  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  in  a 
position  of  having  discussed  the 
matter  in  good  faith  with  his  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  having  labored  under  one 
impression  then  to  discover  that  I 
have  offered  a  bill  with  a  different 
figure. 
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Events  have  moved  so  fast  today,  as 
the  gentleman  is  aware,  that  I  have 
tried  to  get  agreement  from  Members 
on  my  side  as  to  an  adequate  figure 
and  they  have  not  been  willing  to 
agree,  particularly  those  who  with 
such  great  satisfaction  saw  us  vote  at 
such  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
raise  substantial  figures  last  week. 

While  I  did  discuss  with  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  a  figure  $100  million 
lower  at  one  point  and  indicated  to 
him  that  I  would  offer  such  a  figure, 
others  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  particu- 
larly have  pointed  out  to  me  that  we 
were  shortchanging  the  Pell  grants 
program  which  permits,  under  author- 
izations, $281  million  more  than  is  in 
the  bill. 

So,  in  deference  to  that  conviction,  I 
added  as  additional  $100  million, 
bringing  that  item  up  by  $200  mUlion 
of  the  $281  million  authoriz.ed. 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  As  I  understand 
from  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  $100  million  would  be  Pell 
grants. 

The  gentleman  added  that  to  the 
Pell  grants;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Chairman,  in 
this  bill  we  take  compensatory  educa- 
tion under  chapter  1  up  to 
$3,487,500,000.  That  is  up  to  the  total 
authorization  under  the  law  at  this 

time. 

I  know  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  interest  not  only  in  this  part 
of  the  bill,  but  in  all  parts  of  it  con- 
cerning education,  and  that  applies  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
We  do  not  have  a  Member  in  this 
House,  and  I  say  this  in  all  frankness 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  we  do  not  have  a  Member  in 
this  House  who  is  stronger  for  educa- 
tion than  my  friend  Silvio  Conte  of 
Massachusetts. 

We  took  this  in  the  markup  and  we 
carried  it  to  the  top.  I  am  just  pointing 
out  one  item.  That  is  under  chapter  1 
of  compensatory  education. 

If  we  could  have  carried  it  up  higher 
than  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
have  gone~  higher. 

Now,  as  far  as  education  for  the 
handicapped  is  concerned,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  full  amount  currently  au- 
thorized for  State  grants.  If  the  au- 
thorization had  been  higher  we  would 
have  provided  more  than  the 
$1,159,000,000  contained  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  majority  leader 
this:  The  rehabilitation  bill  which 
passed  the  House  last  week  provides 
increased  authorizations  for  a  number 
of  programs  funded  in  the  bill.  If  I 
had  my  way  at  this  time,  now,  if  I  had 
my  way  at  the  time  of  the  markup  as 
far  as  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, it  would  have  gone  to  the 
figure  that  was  adopted  in  this  House 
under  the  rehabilitation  bill  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per 
KIMS).  It  would  have  gone  that  high  if 
I  had  had  my  way. 

As  far  as  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  is  concerned,  let  me  say  to 
the  majority  leader  in  making  this  bill 
up,  the  President's  budget  that  came 
to  us  left  out  the  forward  funding  re- 
quired by  law.  There  was  only 
$3,500,000,000  in  the  budget  request. 

The  ranking  minority  member,  every 
member  on  this  subcommittee,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  said  no,  we  cannot  accept  the 
budget  request.  We  put  that  figure  up 
there  to  over  $6  billion. 

I  can  take  him  one  by  one.  And  let 
me  say  to  the  majority  leader  this: 
When  you  have  a  conference,  when  a 
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conference  is  held  between  the  House 
and  the  other  body  as  far  as  the  reha- 
bilitation bill  is  concerned,  when  those 
figures  are  adjusted  and  the  authori- 
zations are  increased.  I  intend,  Mr. 
Wright,  to  offer  the  necessary  amend- 
ments at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  bills  to  increase  these  amounts. 
Like  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  greatest  asset  is  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Natcher  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  believe,  I  know 
that  we  must  educate  our  children.  I 
know  of  the  majority  leader's  interest 
in  this  matter. 

But  I  would  urge  and  in  fact  I  would 
beg  the  majority  leader  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, by  unanimous  consent,  to 
reduce  this  amount  $100  million  and 
put  me  in  a  position  where  I  can  agree 
with  him,  where  I  can  say  that  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Wright,  I  cannot  do  that;  under 
the  circumstances  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  if  I 
were  to  agree  to  reducing  the  figure  on 
page  24.  line  11,  that  being  the  Pell 
grants,  to  $3,813,360,000.  which  would 
be  $100  million  less  than  the  amount 
proposed  in  the  amendment,  and  if  the 
other  body  were  to  pass  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  higher  figure  for  Pell  grants, 
would  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher) 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  that  they 
would  agree  and  use  their  leadership 
to  gain  agreement  on  that  higher 
figure  if  it  were  to  come  from  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Just  speaking  for 
myself.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  and  I  do  not 
speak  for  my  friend,  Silvio  Conte.  I 
want  you  to  know  on  this  side  I  am 
going  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  give  me  some  as- 
surinccs 

Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  knows,  during  the  2  days  of 
discussions  I  have  had  with  him  on 
this  package,  I  have  always  said  I 
favor  the  Pell  grants  and  would  go  for 
the  higher  figure  for  the  Pell  grants. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Now  may  I  ask  this  further  question, 
that  if  I  were  to  agree  to  reduce  this 
figure  by  this  amount,  would  I  have 
the  strong  assurance,  and  would  our 
membership   have   the   strong   assur- 


ance of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher).  who  is 
such  a  friend  of  education,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte).  who  also  is  a  friend  of  educa- 
tion, that  in  the  continuing  resolution 
we  would  move  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  to  the 
full  amounts  that  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  votes  in  the  House  in  our 
authorizing  legislation? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  You  have  my  assur- 
ance, Mr.  Wright. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Natcher  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  majority  leader  that  he 
would  have  my  support. 

One  other  matter  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  For  fiscal  year  1983  the 
President's  budget  for  education  had 
only  $9.9  billion.  Through  the  support 
of  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte).  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  carried  that  amount 
up  $4.3  billion. 

As  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
they  have  no  better  friends  than  the 
members  on  this  subcommittee  and  on 
this  side.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  he  has  my 
assurance  if  he  reduces  it  I  am  going 
to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Commt- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  that  I 
discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  the  increased 
authorizations  provided  in  the  bill 
that  we  enacted  last  week,  H.R.  3520, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  bill.  For 
example,  the  chapter  1  program  was 
increased  $350  million  above  the 
Gramm-Latta  authorization  ceiling. 
And  we  all  know  that  an  amendment 
to  the  appropriations  bill  today  includ- 
ing these  increases  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  since  these  provisions 
have  not  been  authorized  in  the  other 
body. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  question.  We  do  not  want  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  may  not 
have  a  conference  with  the  other  body 
in  the  next  few  days  or  any  time  soon. 
Then  the  only  way  that  we  are  going 
to  get  these  increased  amounts,  pre- 
suming we  do  not  try,  a  supplemental 
appropriation,  would  be  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  is  brought  to 
the  floor  next  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  concentrate 
now  on  getting  that  increased  amount 


for  chapter  1  In  that  continuing  reso- 
lution; likewise,  the  increase  of  $90 
million  for  vocational  education.  Oth- 
erwise, it  is  very  possible  that  we  will 
never  have  the  chance  to  vote  this 
year  on  the  increases  that  we  provided 
when  those  increases  are  so  badly 
needed  throughout  the  Nation  on 
those  programs. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  most  emphatically 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  And  as  I  un- 
derstand the  clear  assurance  that  I 
have  received,  and  I  believe  those  of  us 
in  the  House  have  received  from  our 
colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natch- 
er) the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  will  give  his  full 
support  to  the  full  funding  as  ap- 
proved last  week  by  the  House  when 
we  vote  on  the  continuing  resolution 
in  the  ultimate  analysis. 

With  that  assurance  and  in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  mood  of  achieving 
some  semblance  of  harmony,  together 
with  the  assurances  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher)  concerning  their 
willingness  to  agree  in  a  conference 
with  the  other  body  to  as  high  a  figure 
as  we  possibly  can  attain  for  Pell 
grants  to  assist  young  people  of 
modest  economic  circumstances  to 
attend  college,  given  those  assurances, 
in  which  I  have  total  and  absolute  con- 
fidence, I  am  prepared  to  ask  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  accommodate 
the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  of  course  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  doubt  about  the  support  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  and  I  likewise  have  no 
doubt  about  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi's (Mr.  Whitten)  support. 

But  assuming  that  the  continuing 
resolution  does  not  contain  these  in- 
creases that  we  enacted  last  week, 
then  we  would  not  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  be  able  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment including  them  unless  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  makes  these  in- 
creases in  order.  And  that  is  the  thing 
I  think  we  have  got  to  concentrate  on 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  vote  here 
next  week. 

Otherwise,  in  my  judgment,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  (Mr.  Perkins)  would 
permit  me.  I  should  simply  stress  once 
more  that  I  agree  emphatically  with 
him.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  this  Congress  needs  to 
do.  The  only  reason  I  did  not  include 
those  figures  in  this  amendment  is 
that  to  do  so  would  have  made  the 


amendment  subject  to  a  valid  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  majority  leader 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  effort  this  afternoon 
which  I  know  is  a  difficult,  but  very 
necessary  effort.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  he  is  my  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  have 
two  questions.  First,  if  the  gentleman 
agrees  to  limit  his  amendment  to  $300 
million  rather  than  $400  million  that 
was  offered,  how  would  that  compare? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wright)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Wright  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Ap- 
proximately how  would  that  compare 
with  the  amount  that  the  counterpart 
legislation  in  the  Senate  appropriates? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  appropriations  bill 
at  the  present  time,  in  its  present  state 
of  progression,  is  approximately  $345 
million  higher  than  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  us  today  from  our  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  $345  million  higher. 

Now,  if  I  were  not  to  change,  as  re- 
quested by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, and,  if  my  amendment  were 
agreed  to,  our  House  bill  would  be 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Senate 
measure. 

If  I  should  agree  to  the  earnest  re- 
quest made  of  me  by  the  gentleman 
from  kentucky  and  joined  in  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to 
reduce  by  $100  million  the  increase  I 
propose  in  Pell  grants,  then  the  total 
of  the  bill  as  it  would  stand  upon  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  still  would 
be  some  $45  million  lower  than  the 
amount  in  the  Senate  bill  in  its 
present  state  of  progression,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  figures  correctly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  If  the 
majority  leader  would  continue  to 
yield,  in  any  event,  whether  we  stay  at 
$400  million  or  go  to  $300  million, 
would  the  bill  before  us,  in  either 
event,  be  within  the  House  budget? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  either  event  it 
would  be  within  the  House  budget  and 
in  either  event  the  figures  would  be 
within  the  authorized  amounts  in  each 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  given 
the    understandings    and    assurances 


that  we  have  received  from  the  two 
leaders  of  this  important  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  page  42,  line  11,  the 
figure  proposed  in  my  amendment  be 
changed  from  $3,913,360,000  so  as  to 
read,  instead,  $3,813,360,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  discus- 
sions we  have  heard  concerning  the 
Wright  amendment  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  proposal  to  amend  it,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  taxpayers  to  object  to 
the  Wright  amendment. 

We  now  have  agreements  from  all 
our  conferees  that  are  all  for  raising 
spending  on  this  bill  in  conference.  We 
have  unmasked  this  bill  which  has 
been  parading  before  us  as  a  sheep  in 
underbudgeted  clothing,  but  which 
has  now  been  revealed  in  this  discus- 
sion to  be  inevitably  followed  by  sup- 
plementals  and  continuing  resolutions. 

And  I  hope  that  everybody  under- 
stands that  this  $10  billion  is  a  large 
joke. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
very  distinguished  friend  would  yield 
on  one  point,  would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Only  for  the  one  correction.  This  bill 
is  not  over  the  budget;  the  amounts 
proposed  in  this  amendment  are  well 
within  the  budgeted  figures.  The 
amounts  that  we  have  agreed  to  and 
have  discussed  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
congressional  budget  resolution.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  budget. 

Now  they  may  be  in  excess  of  certain 
amounts  requested  by  the  President  in 
his  budget  request  of  last  January. 
But  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  budget. 
Congress  makes  the  budget;  the  Presi- 
dent does  not.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant distinction.  These  figures  would 
not  be  above  the  budget,  they  would 
be  below  the  budget  ceilings. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  making 
that  important  statement. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  con- 
tinuing resolutions  and  supplemental. 
The  majority  leader  I  think  is  not  in  a 
position  to  guarantee  to  any  of  us  that 
the  budget  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the 
time  the  fiscal  year  has  run  its  course. 
And  I  would  not  expect  him  to  do  so 
because  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

I  do  not  intend  to  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  1  do  take  this  time  and  make 
this  reservation  to  indicate  how  silly  a 
discussion  of  how  we  are  under  budget 
is.  All  we  have  done  is  to  reveal  that 
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we  are  going  to  raise  everything  that 
is  before  us. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too.  hate 
to  Inject  myself  Into  this  orgy  of 
Democratic  spending  add-ons.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  refer  to  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  is  to  fall 
to  observe  that  by  tomorrow.  I  think  it 
is.  that  budget  resolution  was  to  have 
reported  several  billion  dollars  worth 
of  tax  increases  to  help  pay  for  the 
programs  where  we  are  now  adding 
money  to  bring  them  up  to  budget 
level. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Would  my  distin- 
guished friend  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  do  not  have  any 
such  tax  increases  that  have  been  pro- 
posed yet.  There  is  great  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  come 
along.  And  this  gentleman  certainly 
would  not  support  them  just  as  he  did 
not  support  the  resolution  because 
those  tax  increases  were  in  there.  But 
we  cannot  use  the  spending  figures 
without  recognizing  that  those  spend- 
ing figures  were  supposed  to  be 
matched  up  with  tax  increases. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  distinguished  friend  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further. 

If  the  gentleman  would  permit  one 
minor  clarification.  It  is  not  accurate 
to  say  we  have  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  tax  measures.  We  did 
consider  and  the  House  did  pass  a  bill 
which  would  have  limited  the  amount 
any  individual  might  have  received 
under  the  third  year's  tax  cut  to  $800, 
and  by  so  doing  would  have  reduced 
the  budget  deficit  by  some  $8.5  billion 
in  this  new  fiscal  year  for  which  we 
are  appropriating. 

It  would  have  more  than  covered, 
many  times  over,  the  amounts  I  am 
asking  for  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Fnirther  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  the  fact  is 
that  tomorrow  we  get  there  and  we 
have  no  such  tax  bills,  we  do  not  have 
money  to  pay  for  the  add-ons  that  he 
is  proposing.  He  was  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday proposing  that  we  spend 
money,  as  well,  and  saying  that  that 
was  not  at  all  an  add-on  to  the  deficit. 
It  seems  to  me,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  it  almost 
sounds,  based  upon  the  guarantees  we 
have  had  of  what  is  going  to  go  on  in 
the  conference  committee,  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  accept  your  $100 
million  here  rather  than  to  take  the 
so-called  savings  and  then  have  them 
all  added  back  in  in  future  bills.  That 
is  a  great  problem  for  this  gentleman. 


I  also  have  a  great  problem  with  the 
procedures  that  are  being  suggested 
here,  that  we  are  binding  the  confer- 
ees before  the  conference  ever  takes 
place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  did  want  to  make  the 
point  for  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House.  The  statement  was  made,  with 
regard  to  the  majority  leader's  add- 
ons, that  they  bring  it  up  to  the 
budget  level.  That  is  absolutely  Incor- 
rect. This  bin  is  significantly  below 
the  budget  levels. 

For  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation it  Is  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
below  the  budget  levels.  For  employ- 
ment and  training  it  is  $1.6  billion 
below  the  levels.  For  health  insurance 
for  the  unemployed,  it  is  almost  $2  bil- 
lion below  the  budget  level. 

It  is  Instructive  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  understand  that  this  bill 
Is  nowhere  near  the  budget  authority 
levels  which  this  House  and  Senate 
overwhelmingly  accepted. 

The  following  information  has  been 
prepared  by  our  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee: 

The  bill  is  below  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  subdivisions  for  the  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  Sub- 
conimittee  which  are  contained  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  302(b)  report. 


budget  request  is  based  on  the  enactment  of 
proposed  legislation,  especially  reductions  In 
entitlement  programs.  The  net  effect  of  the 
tidmlnistrations  proposed  legislation  is 
-$1.3  billion.  Therefore,  if  such  entitlement 
savings  are  not  achieved,  supplemental  ap- 
propriations will  be  required.  In  addition, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  deferred 
consideration  of  budget  requests  for  certain 
programs,  including  entitlement  programs, 
because  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
have  not  been  enacted.  Those  items  are  re- 
flected in  the  following  Uble.  Finally, 
budget  resolution  estimates  for  mandatory 
costs  under  existing  law  differ  from  admin- 
istration estimates.  For  all  these  reasons, 
the  amounts  presently  available  for  manda- 
tory programs  may  require  later  supplemen- 
tals. 
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Pursuant  to  Section  302(b)  of  the  1974 
Budget  Act,  the  Conmiittees  of  the  House 
are  required  to  subdivide  the  outlays  and 
new  budget  authority  allocated  to  them  in 
the  First  Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year 
1984.  The  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported its  302(b)  subdivisions  on  August  2. 
These  subdivisions  are  the  official  score- 
keeping  targets  for  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees. However,  the  assumptions  behind  a 
subcommittee's  302(b)  subdivision  are  not 
required  to  be  provided  to  the  House.  As  a 
result,  the  House  Budget  Conunittee  is  able 
to  compare  only  totals  and  is  unable  to 
make  specific  program  comparisons  between 
a  bill  and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
302(b)  subdivisions.  However,  program  com- 
parisons can  be  made  between  the  bill  and 
the  assumptions  in  a  budget  resolution, 
which  do  not  have  official  status. 

H.R.  3913.  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  significantly  below  the 
budget  authority  and  outlay  targets  con- 
tained in  the  subcommittee's  subdivision  for 
discretionary  and  mandatory  items.  The 
mandatory  items  comprise  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
legislation.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
report     states     that     the     administration's 
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COMPARISON  TO  HOUSE  RESOLtmOH 
ASSUMPTIONS 

H.R.  3913  is  $10.85  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $5.8  billion  in  outlays  below  the 
House  Budget  Committee  assumptions  in 
the  1984  First  Budget  Resolution  for  all  pro- 
grams covered  by  this  Subcommittee.  As  in- 
dicated below,  there  are  several  mandatory 
programs  that  are  funded  well  below  the  as- 
sumptions in  the  First  Budget  Resolution, 
The  following  table  compares  the  reported 
bill  with  the  assumptions  in  the  1984 
Budget  Resolution  for  major  programs  and 
agencies  covered  in  the  bill: 
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n  1430 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
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Montana  is  absolutely  correct  and  if 
we  fail  to  correct  those  deficiencies  m 
the  continuing  resolution,  then  I  be- 
lieve this  House  will  have  been  derenct 
in  its  duty.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
would  have  offered  those  figures  in 
this  amendment  had  they  not  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want  to 
interject  my.self  into  this  argument, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  left  as 
it  is. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  made 
a  statement  which  ignores  totally  that 
this  subcommittee  worked  as  hard  as 
it  could  and  it  has  always  been  the 
best  friends  of  education  that  there 
could  be. 

What  it  ignores  is  that  the  authori- 
zations have  not  been  passed  that 
permit  those  amounts  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

Now,  if  the  leadership  wants  to  do 
something  to  get  more  funding  for 
education  in  this  bill,  get  the  authori- 
zations passed. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa  will  acknowledge  that  we  did  a 
very  substantial  thing  in  that  direc- 
tion only  last  week  when  we  did  pass 
here  in  the  House,  increases  in  author- 
izing levels,  but  we  cannot  control 
what  the  Senate  does,  of  course. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  the 
problem.  It  was  only  last  week. 

This  funding  bill  that  we  have  on 
the  floor,  started  out  in  the  executive 
department  a  year  ago  the  first  of 
next  month.  That  authorization 
passed  last  week,  should  have  been 
passed  a  year  ago.  not  now.  And  that  is 
the  trouble  with  authorizations 
around  here.  The  House  is  passing 
annual  authorizations  8  or  9  or  10 
months  late.  We  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  fiscal  year  before  they  even  get 
the  authorization  out  of  committee  or 
on  the  floor. 

We  should  have  some  multiyear  au- 
thorizations. Give  us  an  opportunity 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
consider  programs  which  have  been 
authorized  instead  of,  in  effect,  han- 
dling both  funding  and  program  direc- 
tion. But  the  way  it  has  been  present- 


ed here,  it  sounds  as  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  not  been  doing 
its  work.  Education  has  the  best 
friends  of  education  on  the  subcom- 
mittee we  could  possibly  have.  And  it 
just  is  not  right  for  the  record  to  seem 
to  indicate  otherwise. 

Mr.    BIAGGI.   Mr.    Chairmam,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  New  York's  senior 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  rise  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  amendment  offered  to 
this  legislation  by  the  majority  leader. 
This  amendment  addresses  the  fol- 
lowing areas  which  I  frankly  believe 
are  inappropriately  served  by  the  fig- 
ures in  the  bill  before  us: 

Chapter  II  of  the  education  block 
grant  will  receive  an  additional  $110 
million  from  the  $450  million  provided 
in  the  bill— which  is  equal  to  the  fiscal 
year  1983  level.  Under  the  block  grant, 
cities  such  as  New  York  have  lost  over 
half  of  their  funds  since  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  these  programs  into  a  block 
grant  in  1981.  This  added  money  will 
at  least  reverse  some  of  the  losses  of 
the  past  2  years. 

Pell  grants  will  receive  an  added 
$281  million  in  this  amendment  which 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  provide  sub- 
stantial support  to  low-income  stu- 
dents in  both  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Head  Start  is  provided  an  added  $80 
million  in  funding,  $65  million  for  the 
Job  Corps  program,  and  a  necessary 
$362  million  for  title  II  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  These  last 
two  increases  are  especially  important 
to  my  own  State  of  New  York  which 
stands  to  lose  $1.7  million  under  this 
bill  for  Job  Corps  services  and  an 
added  $34.2  million  for  job  training 
partnership  activities.  In  my  own  city 
of  New  York,  this  cut  in  JTPA  funds  is 
especially  harsh.  Last  year,  we  re- 
ceived $101  million  and  under  this  bill, 
with  this  increase,  we  would  receive  a 
26.6-percent  cut  in  funds  to  $74.2  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  merits  of 
the  amendment  are  clear  and  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  this  increase. 

But  the  point  was  clearly  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  have 
had  the  authorization  bill  passed  here 
and  conferees  were  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  last  week.  But  the  Senate,  to 
this  date,  has  not  appointed  conferees. 
And  I  understand  there  is  a  reluctance 
to  do  that,  to  prevent  the  conference, 
and  to  ultimately  prevent  the  authori- 
zation bill  from  passing  so  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  cannot 
effectively  implement  its  legisaltion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  agree.  That  is 
regrettable,  but  I  just  want  to  point 
out— and  I  could  not  let  this  opportu- 
nity pass— that  that  bill  should  have 


been  passed  a  year  ago  and  a  good 
many  of  the  bills  that  we  will  be  fund- 
ing about  a  year  from  now,  should  be 
passed  right  now,  instead  of  using  our 
time  to  catch  up  on  authorizations 
that  are  too  late  to  be  considered 
anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  thought  that 
should  be  in  the  record  before  we  close 
this  debate,  because  this  subcommit- 
tee has  been  a  good  friend  of  educa- 
tion. We,  last  year,  increased  $4  billion 
over  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President,  but  this  amendment  in- 
volves only  $400  million  or  1  percent 
of  that  amount.  We  helped  in  full 
committee  to  increase  our  302  alloca- 
tion so  that  we  shifted  money  out  of 
other  areas  so  education  could  have  a 
better  opportunity. 

I  think  that  the  Members  shoiUd 
consider  all  those  things  as  we  ap- 
proach the  final  vote  on  this  bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  to 
reduce  this  by  $100  million,  prevail? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  ob- 
jected to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  modification.  The  higher 
figure  remains. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  figure  on 
Pell  grants  be  reduced  $100  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  . 
object. 

The      CHAIRMAN.      Objection      is 

heard. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the 
record  show  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  willing  to  spend  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher)  for  his  diligence 
and  legislative  mastery  in  fashioning 
this  bill.  He  has  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs  in  this  body  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor-HHS-Education  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  and  he  car- 
ries out  his  responsibilities  with  the 
highest  integrity  and  skill. 

This  bill  makes  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  funding  for 
programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  has  also  rejected 
in  most  instances  the  disastrous, 
unfair,  and  insensitive  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  Tor  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  human  needs  of 
our  citizens.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
have  outlined  these  important  merits 
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of  the  bill,  and  I  congratulate  them 
for  their  leadership. 

However,  I  must  also  point  out  that 
with  respect  to  education  programs 
this  bill  falls  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion short  of  the  level  assumed  for 
education  programs  in  the  first  budget 
resolution.  With  respect  to  education, 
I  believe  that  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion is  a  bipartisan  commitment  on 
the  part  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body  to  recognize  educational  needs 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  a  large 
number  of  prestigious  reports  made 
this  year. 

The  failure  of  this  bill  to  Include 
amounts  for  education  programs 
matching  those  assumed  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  is  not  wholly  within 
the  control  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  With  respect  to  many  of 
the  most  important  programs,  such  as 
the  chapter  I  program  for  compensa- 
tory education,  handicapped  educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  and  adult 
education,  the  bill  provides  for  appro- 
priations at  the  full  authorization 
levels.  These  authorizations  are.  how- 
ever, below  those  assumed  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  because  they  are 
constrained  by  the  ill-advised  reduced 
authorizations  contained  in  Gramm- 
Latta.  We  are  attempting  to  remedy 
that  situation  by  the  passage  last  week 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
reauthorization  bill  which  contained 
in  title  IV  increases  in  authorizations 
for  10  programs.  We  are  trying  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  other  body  on 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  that  these  higher 
authorizations  will  soon  be  law.  When 
that  occurs  it  will  be  possible  to  appro- 
priate the  higher  amounts  assumed  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  educa- 
tion programs. 

I  am  very  pleased  by  the  commit- 
ment expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  that  they  will  include  these 
higher  amounts  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution that  will  be  considered  next 
week.  I  am  also  very  pleased  by  their 
commitment  to  accept  in  conference  a 
higher  amount  than  that  provided  by 
the  House  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation for  the  Pell  grant  program 
should  the  other  body  provide  such  a 
higher  amount  in  its  bill. 

Turning  to  the  amendment  now 
before  us.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  for  his 
leadership  on  behalf  of  adequate  fund- 
ing for  education  programs.  This 
amendment  provides  for  increases  in 
appropriations  for  eight  education  and 
training  programs  totaling  $400  mil- 
lion. These  increases  are  all  within  the 
levels  assumed  by  the  first  budget  res- 
olution. The  $200  million  increase  for 
the  Pell  grant  program  of  grants  to 
low-income  students  in  postsecondary 
education  will  provide  a  total  of  $2,719 
billion  for  this  program.  This  is  a  long 


step  toward  the  $2.8  billion  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  1984-85  academic 
year  to  provide  a  maximum  award  of 
$2,000  as  well  as  to  fund  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  commuter  allowance  by 
$500  and  to  permit  grants  to  increase 
to  55  percent  of  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance. The  increase  of  $10  million  for 
the  TRIO  programs  will  enable  these 
programs  to  grow  by  that  amount 
above  last  year's  level  and  to  provide 
additional  services  to  students  who  are 
low-income  and  first  generation  in  col- 
lege. These  services  are  a  vital  comple- 
ment to  the  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams allowing  student  to  overcome 
nonfinancial  barriers  to  access,  reten- 
tion and  completion  of  their  postsec- 
ondary education.  The  amendment 
also  provides  for  vitally  needed  in- 
creases in  the  appropriations  for  the 
handicapped  education  program.  Head 
Start,  the  Job  Corps,  the  bilingual 
education  program  and  the  Slate  stu- 
dent incentive  grant  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1440 

QUORITM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  collo- 
quy with  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know.  I  had 
plarmed  to  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease by  $16  million  the  funds  for 
title  IIKB),  111(C)(2).  and  State  admin- 
istration. Realizing  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity we  have  for  a  separate  Labor- 
HHS  bill,  and  considering  that  this  bill 


does  restore  some  $55  million  in  cuts 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  does  keep  funding  levels  at 
fiscal  year  1983  and  does  provide  an 
additional  $5  million  for  nutrition.  I 
am  willing  to  forego  the  amendment. 

However.  I  remain  deeply  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  IIKB)  has  not  had 
an  increase  since  fiscal  year  1980  and 
that  home  delivered  meals  recipients, 
who  are  older  and  poorer  and  in  great- 
er need  than  others  served  by  the  act. 
in  addition  that  10  States  will  lose 
vital  funds  from  State  administration, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  chairman  if  he 
will  work  for  adequate  and  increased 
funding  for  title  IIKB).  (C)(2).  and 
IIKA)  in  fiscal  year  1984  either  with 
the  Senate  in  conference  or  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  or  in  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  at  this 
point.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  certainly 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to  his 
request. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows  and 
should  know,  many  of  the  amounts 
that  we  have  in  our  bill  are  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  down  through  the  years. 

We  have  $676  million  for  programs 
for  the  aging  in  this  bill,  consisting  of 
programs  pertaining  to  the  nutrition 
programs,  senior  centers,  and  re- 
search. In  addition  to  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  in  the  bill  for  title 
V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  we  have 
$317  million. 

These  amendments  down  through 
the  years  have  been  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi).  and  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  our 
subcommittee  appreciates  his  help.  It 
is  the  gentleman's  support  and  his  as- 
sistance that  at  all  times  has  put  us  in 
a  position  where  we  could  include 
these  amounts  in  the  bill.  Certainly 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  gentleman's  additional  request 
today. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  again  to 
my  colleagues  the  absolute  necessity 
of  providing  for  balanced  funding 
within  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Title 
III  B— Supportive  Services  and  Senior 
Centers  is  the  glue  which  keeps  the 
rest  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  to- 
gether. It  forms  the  structure  which  is 
now  the  aging  network.  The  support- 
ive services  it  provides  allows  States 
and  localities  to  fill  local  needs. 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  services  is  transportation.  Trans- 
portation costs  have  increased  by  over 
15  percent  in  the  time  since  III  B  last 
had  an  increase.  What  we  want  to 
avoid  having  happen  is  us  provide  too 
much  for  nutrition  at  the  expense  of 
III  B  and  not  have  enough  funds  to 
get  seniors  to  and  from  centers. 


As  far  as  the  national  home-deliv- 
ered   meals    program    is    concerned— 
here  again  we  cannot  be  content  with 
the  status  quo  in  terms  of  funding. 
Certainly  it  is  important  that  the  sub- 
committee averted  a  cut  in  funds— but 
it  is  just  as  important  that  we  work  to 
increase   funds   for   this   program   at 
least  on  a  parity  basis  with  the  congre- 
gate  program.   A   $5-million   increase 
would  allow  1  million  more  home-de- 
livered meals  to  be  provided.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  recipients  are 
older,  and  poorer,  and  in  greater  need 
that  those  participating  in  the  congre- 
gate  program   served  by   the   act.   A 
total  of  65  percent  of  the  recipients  of 
home-delivered    meals    have    incomes 
under  $6,000.  The  average  age  of  these 
recipients  is  78  as  compared  to  73  for 
the  congregate  program— this  is  a  pro- 
gram which  makes  age  60  eligible.  All 
told— 98  percent  of  the  home-delivered 
meals  population  is  defined  as  "priori- 
ty for  services"  as  compared  to  78  per- 
cent   of    those    receiving    congregate 
meals. 

The  extra  $5  million  was  to  propose 
for  this  program  would  have  been 
costsaving  in  the  future.  Those  who 
are  kept  in  this  program— and  those 
new  additions  are  those  who  without 
this  service  might  be  forced  into  a 
nursing  home.  In  a  1977  hearing  I  con- 
ducted, it  was  disclosed  that  20  per- 
cent of  those  in  nursing  homes  were 
there  simply  because  of  an  inability  to 
maintain  a  proper  diet.  The  nursing 
home  bill  in  this  Nation  annually  just 
from  medicaid  alone  is  over  $7  billion 
a  year.  For  a  lot  less,  we  can  keep 
people  nourished  and  in  their  homes. 
Even  with  my  $5  million,  the  funding 
level  for  this  program  would  be  $67 
million.  This  amendment  can  be  justi- 
fied both  on  economic  and  humanitar- 
ian grounds. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  have 
added  $1,002,000  for  State  administra- 
tion. Let  me  again  take  this  occasion 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  for  re- 
storing a  $2  million  cut  in  this  pro- 
gram   proposed    by    the    administra- 
tion—an    action     that     would     have 
caused  great  hardship  in   all  of  the 
State  offices  on  aging  in  the  States  we 
all  represent.  My  amendment  is  aimed 
at  10  States:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts,    Michigan,     Missouri,     New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  Wisconsin— all  of  whom  will  lose 
actual  dollars  even  if  funds  are  main- 
tained at  fiscal  year  1983  levels.  This  is 
due  to  population  shifts.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  my  colleagues  to  realize  the 
absolutely  critical  work  which  is  done 
on  a  daily  basis  by  State  agencies  on 
aging.    They    administer    the    funds 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  they 
serve  as  visible  advocates  for  the  elder- 
ly, and  they  conduct  important  infor- 
mation and  referral  and  outreach  serv- 
ices to  help  locate  needy  elderly  in 
their  State.  All  my  amendment  would 
do  is  maintain  the  status  quo  for  State 


agencies  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York  and  others.  I  work  regularly  with 
State  agency  directors  and  their  staffs. 
I  know  the  fine  work  that  they  do 
which  they  do  with  limited  resources. 
I  realize  the  unpopularity  of  asking 
for  funds  for  something  called  admin- 
istrative and  I  would  not  unless  I  felt 
the  work  done  by  State  agencies  is  ab- 
solutely vital  to  the  providing  of  the 
services  by  the  rest  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  If  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  bring  State  administra- 
tion funds  back  to  where  they  were  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


D  1450 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light language  in  the  committee  report 
that  discusses  the  Women's  Education- 
al Equity  Act  and  title  IV  programs.  I 
completely  agree  with  the  language 
that  was  offered  by  Mr.  Conte.  ex- 
pressing the  committee's  concern  over 
the  impact  and  purpose  of  the  recent 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  If  I  may  read  from  the 
report: 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Committee, 
based  on  what  has  been  brought  to  its  at- 
tention thus  far,  that  the  reorganization  of 
these  programs  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  these  activities  would  be  carried  out  as 
part  of  the  Chapter  2  block  grant.  Since  the 
Committee  has  restored  funding  to  these 
categorical  programs,  it  expects  that  the 
Department  will  continue  to  administer 
these  programs  with  a  full  complement  of 
staff  with  particular  expertise  in  the  pro- 
gram areas,  and  that  no  reorganization  or 
Reduction  in  Force  will  be  undertaken  that 
will  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  WEEA 
and  the  title  IV  programs.  The  Committee 
further  expects  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
and  consistent  with  existing  priorities. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  clear  as  to 
what  these  purposes  and  priorities  are. 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Natcher. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  yield  to  me  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  that,  as  stated  in  title 
IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
WEEA,  and  I  quote:  "To  provide  edu- 
cational equity  for  women  in  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  enable  educational  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972." 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman.  What 
does  the  law  say  is  the  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  WEEA? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
that  WEEA  was  created  because,  and  I 
quote  that  portion  of  the  law: 


Congress  finds  and  declares  that  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  United  States,  as 
presently  conducted,  are  frequently  inequi- 
table as  such  programs  relate  to  women  and 
frequently  limit  the  full  participation  of  all 
individuals  in  American  society. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  be- 
cause Congress  has  repeatedly  reject- 
ed attempts  to  eliminate  the  categori- 
cal status  of  the  WEEA  program  and 
include  in  in  the  chapter  2  block-grant 
programs.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  means  this  Congress  wishes 
WEEA  to  continue  to  promote  educa- 
tional equity  for  women  and  girls  in 
education.  Would  the  chairman  agree? 
Mr.  NATCHER.  I  certainly  do.  and  I 
want  the  gentlewoman  to  know  that  I 
could  not  agree  more. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  want  to  thank 
everybody,  and  the  committee  Ls  ap- 
propriating the  same  amount  for 
WEEA  for  fiscal  year  1984  as  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 1  understand  this  means  the 
Department  of  Education  should  ad- 
minister WEEA  at  the  staff  level  and 
by  personnel  with  the  particular  ex- 
pertise with  which  it  was  administered 
during  the  bulk  of  1983.  Would  the 
chairman  agree  with  that,  also? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  certainly  do.  I 
agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  cannot  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee enough,  and  I  carmot 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  enough  for  watch- 
ing this  and  making  sure  that  it  goes 
forward. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COLEMAN  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri:  Page  35.  line  10.  insert  after  the 
first  comma  the  following:  "including  stud- 
ies estimating  the  probable  effect  of  the  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  refugees 
from  Central  America  on  the  costs,  during 
the  next  5  years,  of  programs  carried  out  or 
assisted  under  such  Act  and  of  related  pro- 
grams of  assistance,". 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  has  in  it  moneys 
for  various  studies,  and  I  will  read 
from  the  report,  that  these  moneys 
are  to  be  used  to  analyze  broad  issues 
which  are  not  adequately  covered  in 
other  departmental  research  pro- 
grams. This  simply  would  study  the 
impact  of  the  significant  number  of 
refugees  that  will  probably  be  coming 
into  our  country  and  how  we  can  deal 
with  them  on  a  social  service  basis. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  to  me  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  as  far  as  this  side  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  no  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 
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Mr.  COLEMAfJ  of  Missouri.  I  thanlt 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On 
page  44.  line  8.  before  •'.".  insert  the  follow- 
ing ":  Provided  further.  That  authority  is 
hereby  provided  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  expend  funds  appropriated  in 
Public  Law  98-63  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rectives expressed  on  page  53  of  House 
Report  98-398  accompanying  H.R.  3069 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  he 
very  brief. 

I  understand  the  Ciiairman  will 
accept  this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment is  to  cure  a  technical  problem 
arising  out  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1983  that  was 
enacted  just  prior  to  the  August  recess 
which  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention as  a  result  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

We  had  report  language  that  we 
thought  was  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  situation,  but  I  am  informed  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  congressional 
intent  has  to  be  included  in  actual  bill 
language,  not  in  the  report. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to 
know  that  as  far  as  this  side  is  con- 
cerned, we  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  my  feelings  about  the  chair- 
man. I  go  back  to  what  I  said  earlier 
today,  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has 
l)een  to  work  with  my  chairman.  Bill 
Natcher.  In  the  last  4  or  5  weeks,  I 
have  given  everything  I  had  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  to  try  to 
get  a  bill  that  the  administration 
could  sign  into  law  for  the  first  time  in 
5  years. 

I  talked  at  great  length  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  I  tried  to 
reach  some  kind  of  compromise,  be- 
cause Government  is  the  art  of  com- 
promise. All  along,  I  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  majority  leader  that  if  we 
went  just  a  little  too  far  in  this  bill,  we 
could  get  a  veto. 

I  just  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Stock- 
man, who  was  very  much  upset  about 
the  adoption  of  the  Wright  amend- 
ment. It  may  be  all  right  for  you;  you 
may  have  your  political  issue  here,  but 
I  have  been  on  this  committee  for  25 


years.  I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
power  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees.  They  used 
to  call  them  the  13  cardinals.  Every 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  those  25  years 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  chair- 
men of  these  subcommittees.  John 
McCormack.  when  he  was  majority 
leader,  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
these  chairmen.  He  knew  what  these 
chairmen  went  through.  He  knew  the 
intense  pressures  that  they  had  to 
endure  in  order  to  bring  out  a  bill.  He 
knew  the  deals  and  the  compromises 
that  were  made  in  order  to  forge  a  bill 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  everyone, 
and  that  is  why  they  would  always 
listen  to  the  chairmen,  and  also  some- 
times to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  fashioned  a  bill 
here  that  was  a  good  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  Montana  keeps  on  saying: 
"This  is  below  the  budget  resolution.  ' 
I  heard  Mr.  Panetta  on  the  floor  the 
other  night.  He  had  me  crying  about 
the  $202  billion  deficit,  and  how 
nobody  wants  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Well,  we  gave  you  a  bill  here  that  was 
$3'/2  billion— $3 ''2  billion— above  the 
President's  request.  And  what  is  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  worried 
about?  He's  worried  about  the  budget 
resolution. 

Talk  about  the  budget  resolution. 
That  budget  resolution  is  a  farce.  Ev- 
erybody knows  it.  It  is  a  joke.  The 
greatest  service  we  could  do  to  this 
country  would  be  to  repeal  the  Budget 
Act.  Look  at  the  money  we  could  save 
the  taxpayers  by  doing  away  with  it 
and  all  of  the  support  costs  that  result 
from  the  budget  process,  because, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the 
budget  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper. 

Supporters  of  the  budget  resolution 
said  we  are  going  to  raise  taxes  this 
year.  We  are  not  going  to  raise  any 
taxes.  The  Democrats  are  blaming  the 
Republicans.  The  Republicans  are 
blaming  the  Democrats.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  any  tax  bill.  Nobody  is 
going  to  lower  that  budget  deficit.  And 
yet,  I  do  not  see  too  many  people  argu- 
ing we  have  to  raise  taxes  because  it  is 
in  the  budget  resolution. 
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We  came  out  with  a  responsible  bill. 
We  had  an  eye  on  getting  a  bill  en- 
acted. I  prevailed  upon  the  majority 
leader;  I  talked  to  him  like  a  Dutch 
uncle.  I  said:  "You  don't  know  how 
much  Bill  Natcher  and  I  want  a  bill. 
This  is  a  good  bill  let's  get  it  enacted." 

Now,  you  might  win  the  skirmish 
here.  You  might  win  the  skirmish  here ' 
today,  but  you  are  going  to  get  a  veto. 
Then  you  can  say  the  administration 
is  antieducation,  but  in  the  end  you 
lose  the  battle,  because  these  very  pro- 
grams are  going  to  go  into  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  all  these  good  pro- 
grams,   programs    that    Joe    Early 


worked  on  for  hours  and  weeks,  pro- 
grams that  I  worked  on,  programs  that 
Bill  Natcher  worked  on,  will  be  swept 
into  the  continuing  resolution,  because 
you  have  got  a  political  issue. 

Members  can  tell  us  we  will  solve  all 
the  problems  created  here  today  in 
conference.  What  is  there  to  confer 
about  when  we  raise  the  figures  up  the 
same  level  as  the  Senate?  And  we  are 
almost  the  same.  What  are  we  going  to 
confer  about? 

And  as  for  thinking  the  Senate  will 
bail  you  out.  let  me  say  this:  You 
think  we  are  irresponsible  here.  Mr. 
Panetta?  They  do  not  do  much  better 
over  there.  They  think  we  have  got 
printing  presses  downstairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  did  a  dis- 
service here  today  to  our  committee 
and  to  a  great  chairman.  Bill  Natch- 
er. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  take  a 
slightly  different  point  of  view. 

I  think  we  probably  owe  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  the  majority  leader,  a  vote  of 
thanks  here  because  he  has  shown  us 
exactly  what  the  game  is.  As  he  spoke 
and  as  the  violins  soared,  we  heard 
about  watering  up.  about  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  in  conference,  about 
things  to  be  put  in  continuing  resolu- 
tions, and  about  items  to  be  added  to 
the  further  supplementals  next  year, 
and  the  urgent  supplementals  that 
will  follow  thereafter.  The  sum  total 
of  the  information  that  we  gained 
from  that  little  exchange  was  that  not 
only  is  this  bill  not  under  the  budget— 
and  the  reason  it  is  not  is  because  of 
those  unfunded  mandatories  which 
equally  amount  to  what  is  said  to  be 
under  the  budget— but  in  addition,  one 
must  add  in  the  $2.5  billion  of  unfund- 
ed, yet  unauthorized  items  which  will 
go  into  the  supplemental  and  the  pay 
raise  which  will  also  go  into  the  sup- 
plemental. 

We  add  all  those  things  up,  and  we 
have  $2.5  billion  over  the  budget,  and 
the  budget  was  too  darned  high  to 
begin  with,  as  everybody  knows. 

So  if  we  are  lucky,  we  will  go  only 
$2.5  billion  over  the  budget,  but  if  we 
appropriate  up  to  the  limit  of  some  of 
those  authorizations,  why,  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  alone  will 
take  us  $2  billion  over  the  budget. 
Maybe  it  could  be  $5  or  $10  billion. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
have  this  exercise  so  that  no  members 
of  this  committee  need  think  they  are 
voting  for  something  that  is  responsi- 
ble or  under  the  budget. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
this  committee,  its  chairman,  and  its 
ranking  member.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  wonderful  job  against  the  pres- 
sures that  have  been  applied  to  them. 
This  happens  to  be  an  area  where 
people  think  very  fondly  of  the  func- 


tions performed.  It  is  for  education 
and  other  good  things  that  we  all  sup- 
port. Yet  as  long  as  this  body  is  unwill- 
ing to  make  the  difficult  choices  of  al- 
location of  scarce  resources  available 
to  us,  or  at  least  the  resources  that  are 
scarce  because  we  are  unwilling  to 
raise  them,  then  we  are  always  going 
to  have  large  deficits,  our  budget  is 
always  going  to  be  the  laughing  stock 
the  ranking  minority  member  has  cor- 
rectly described  it  as,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue 1.0  have  high  deficits,  high  inter- 
est ratet,  retarded  recoveries,  later  in- 
flation, an  overpriced  dollar,  and  a  ter- 
rible trade  deficit. 

Mr.  ChA-irman,  I  do  not  think  many 
Members  are  going  to  join  me  because 
Member;^  usually  do  not  join  me  on 
this  flof^r  when  I  vote  against  this  bill. 
But  if  t  hey  think  of  what  this  bill  ac- 
tuallv  means  and  what  is  to  follow  in 
the  s'ipplementals  and  in  the  continu- 
ing resolutions,  if  they  have  any  re- 
spect for  the  people  that  sent  them 
here  ard  the  funds  that  they  are 
obliged  to  pony  up  each  year.  I  think 
rhey  will  want  to  carefully  consider 
this,  and  it  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  the  bill  deserves  a  no  vote. 

Us.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  able  to  be  on  the  floor  when  my 
good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder),  and  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
were  di.scussing  the  Women's  Educa- 
tion Equity  Act  in  title  V.  We  are  very 
pleased  with  the  language  that  is  in 
the  bill  as  offered,  and  we  hope  that 
this  is  a  signal  to  the  Department  of 
Education  that  we  do  not  want  that 
portion  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion gutted.  They  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  do  that  by  decreasing  the  staff, 
and  so  on.  so  that  the  law  cannot  be 
enforced. 

We  know  there  are  inequities  in  edu- 
cation as  it  relates  to  women,  and  as  a 
result  we  are  pleased  with  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  colloquy  in  which  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado,  engaged,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  support  the  spirit  of  that  dis- 
cussion and  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  women's  equity  portion  of  this 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  explain  this 
before  I  make  my  request. 

As  per  our  discussions  with  both  the 
majority  leader  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher),  in  the  colloquies 
we  had  here,  it  was  our  understanding 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
was  going  to  include  a  package  of  $300 
million,  and  somehow  it  became  $400 
million.    Then    he    asked    unanimous 


consent  to  reduce  that  to  $300  million, 
taking  the  $100  million  out  of  Pell 
grants,  which  would  have  regulated  in 
an  additional  $100  million  for  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  $200  million. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  was  the  procedure.  The 
amendment  was  to  put  in  the  amount 
of  $300  million.  I  would  urge  the  mem- 
bership on  both  sides  to  adopt  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  reducing 
this  particular  item  $100  million. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
42,  line  15,  where  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  has  "strike  out 

'$3  697.360.000'  and  insert,"  it  then  has 
after  that  "$3,913,360,000." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  that  read 
"$3,813,360,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  this:  By  bringing  this 
down  to  $300  million,  how  would  that 
compare  with  the  Senate  totals  in 
their  companion  legislation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  would  be  close 
to  where  the  Senate  is.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  has  got  to  under- 
stand that  in  some  areas  they  may  be 
a  little  bit  higher  than  we  are  and  in 
other  areas  we  may  be  higher  than 
they  are.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  if  he  wants  the  bottom  line.  I 
would  say  we  are  $200  million  less 
than  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  my  understanding  in 
my  work  on  the  amendment  which  the 
majority  leader  offered  that  we  were 
about  $45  million  below  them  if  the 
gentleman's  $300  million  was  accepted. 
Mr.  CONTE.  OK.  The  figure  that  I 
gave  you  was  relative  to  the  Pell 
grants.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
asking  about? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  am 
asking  about  the  total  appropriation; 
not  just  the  Pell  grants,  the  total  bill. 


and  the  generosity  of  the  membership 
of  both  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher).  I 
am  hard  pressed  after  the  work  that 
has  been  done  on  this  amendment  to 
accept  $100  million  less  when  this  bill 
is  considerably  under  the  budget;  but 
out  of  my  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  shall  not  object. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reser\'ing  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  assure  me 
that  there  are  no  binding  deals  in- 
volved in  the  modification  he  has  of- 
fered? 
Mr.  CONTE.  No;  I  have  made  no 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  be  modified? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  CONTE.  We  are  within  $2  mil- 
lion of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  So  we 
are  virtually  the  same  as  the  Senate 
now? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  in  every  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Yes. 
but  in  the  bottom  total. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  bottom  line.  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Well, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
have  deep  respect  for  the  graciousness 


On      page      2.      line      17.      strike      out 

■•$2,861. 284.000"  and  insert  •$2.961. 284,000'. 

On      page      32.      line      2,      strike      out 

••$1,825,436,000  '  and  insert  ■•$1,850,436,000". 

On      page      41.      line      2,      strike      out 

••$138,057,000"  and  insert  ■$142,057,000 '. 

On      page      41.      line      8.      strike      out 

■■$1,159.792,000'  and  insert  •$1,204,792,000". 

On      page      42.      line      11.      strike      out 

$3.697, 360,000"  and  insert  •$3,813,360,000". 

On      page      43,      line      16.      strike      out 

••$394,270,000"  and  insert  ■$404,270,000". 

Mr.    NATCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with   sundry    amendments,   with   the 
recommendation     that     the     amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly    the    Committee    rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,   Mr.   Fuqua,   Chairman   of   the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3913)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,   Health   and   Human   Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with    the    recommendation    that    the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Wright  Eunendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  on  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment,  as  modified,  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out 
"$2.861. 284.000"  and  insert  •$2.961, 284.000". 

On  page  32.  line  2.  strike  out 
••$1,825,436,000"  and  insert  "$1,850,436,000". 

On  page  41,  line  2,  strike  out 
■•$138,057,000"  and  insert  •$142,057,000". 

On  page  41,  line  8,  strike  out 
"$l,159,792,0OO'  and  insert  •■$1,204,792,000". 

On  page  42.  line  U.  strike  out 
••$3.697.36O.00O'  and  insert  "$3.813,360.000 ". 

On  page  43,  line  16,  strike  out 
••$394,270,000"  and  insert  ••$404.270.0O0'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hartnett) 
there  were— ayes  36.  noes  22. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  302.  nays 
111,  not  voting  20.  as  follows: 
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( 

YEAS-302 

Ackerman 

Boxer 

Dellums 

Addabbo 

Britt 

Derrick 

Akaka 

Brooks 

Dickinson 

AlbosU 

Brown  <CA) 

Dicks 

Alexander 

Brown  (CO) 

Dingell 

Anderson 

Bryant 

Dixon 

Andrews  (NO) 

Burton  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Andrews  (TX) 

Byron 

Dorgan 

Annunzio 

Carney 

Dowdy 

Anthony 

Carper 

Downey 

Applegate 

Carr 

Duncan 

Aspin 

Chandler 

Durbin 

AuCoin 

Chappell 

Dwyer 

Barnard 

Chappie 

Dymally 

Barnes 

Clarke 

Dyson 

Bates 

Clay 

Early 

Bedell 

Clinger 

Eckart 

Beilenson 

Coelho 

Edgar 

Bereuter 

Coleman  ( MO ) 

Edwards  (AL) 

Berman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

BeviU 

Collins 

English 

Biasgi 

Conte 

Erdreich 

Bilirakis 

Conyers 

Evans  (lA) 

Boehlert 

Cooper 

Evans  (ID 

Boggs 

Coughlin 

Pascell 

Boland 

Courier 

Fazio 

Boner 

Coyne 

Peighan 

Bonier 

Crockett 

Ferraro 

Honker 

D' Amours 

PUh 

Borski 

Daschle 

Flippo 

Bosco 

Davis 

Florio 

Boucher 

de  la  Garza 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (INI 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  ( NC  > 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaplur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (PL) 

Liplnski 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 


Archer 

Badham 

BarlleK 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Burton  ( IN ) 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 


Long  (MD) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

MikulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

NAYS— 111 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 


Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

St  ratten 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FLi 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Leath 

Loeffler 

Lett 

Lewery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(X)rhead 

Nielsen 

OBrien 

Oxiey 


Packard 

Pashayan 

Porter 

Quillen 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Scnsenbrenner 

Shaw 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 


Stump 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Zschau 
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NOT  VOTING— 20 


Bethune 

Corcoran 

Daniel 

Edwards  (OK) 

Gramm 

Hance 

Heftel 


Hillis 

Howard 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Lowry  (WA) 

Martinez 

Paul 

D  1530 


Pritchard 

Rahall 

Schuize 

Sharp 

Simon 

Waxman 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hance  for.  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for.  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

Messrs.  REGULA,  COLEMAN  of 
Missouri.  FASCELL,  and  BARNARD 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
■yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  In  its  present 
form,  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill.  H.R.  3913,  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  310.  nays 
101,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

Fosro 

Boucher 

Breau:< 

Brit  I 

Brooks 

Broom  fieid 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D^Amours 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 


Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Eklgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

r\'ans(IA) 

Fa.scell 

Pazio 

rtighan 

Fish 

Plippo 

Florio 

FogliPtta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goo'iling 

Go.-e 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 


Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levila^ 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 


Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bliley 

Boxer 

Broyhill 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Erlenbom 


Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

NAYS- 101 

Evans  (ID 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gregg 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hunter 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Latta 

Leach 

Loeffler 

Lett 


Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  "(OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
Zschau 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

McCain 

McCandless 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rudd 


Schroeder 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Slattery 
Smith,  Denny 


Bethune 

Corcoran 

Daniel 

Davis 

Edwards  (OK) 

Gaydos 

Gramm 

Hance 


Solomon  Walker 

Spence  Weaver 

Stangeland  Weber 

Stenholm  Weiss 

Stump  Wheat 

Tauke  Whittaker 

Towns  Winn 

Vandergriff  Wylie 
Vucanovich 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Schuize 

Sharp 

Simon 


Heftel 
Hillis 
Howard 
Lewis  (CA) 
Livingston 
Lowry  (WA) 
Martinez 
Mavroules 


D  1550 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Davis  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Messrs.  MARRIOTT.  TORRES,  and 
WAXMAN  changed  their  vote  from 
•nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION      TO      INSERT      DE- 
TAILED   TABLE    ON    H.R.     3913, 
DEPARTMENTS        OF        LABOR, 
HEALTH     AND     HUMAN     SERV- 
ICES     AND     EDUCATION.     AND 
RELATED      AGENCIES      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1984 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   insert   in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point  a  detailed  table 
showing  the   amounts   in   H.R.   3913. 
just  passed,  for  each  of  the  programs 
funded  in  the  bill  together  with  appro- 
priate comparisons. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
[The  table  follows:] 
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TITU   !•   KfMTRHT  OT  LAM* 

tapitrwiT  *M  iMiaiM  mmihiitmiim 

rtOMUM  MWIWIITMTtON 
Itva  MrUiMMt  wt4  training 

• '^W*    f  *••* ••••••••>it**««***ita«t»a««»»t«<ii»ttif 

FtMMcltl  e«atf«l  tmt  ••MMMnt  t»«iMt 

Tniat  f MM* 

I«sc«tlw«  dlracilM  m4  •tfilitKlraiUn 

If^t  f«M« 

^•■••••i    •^•r#Hana#  •t«»»*a*»a«a>«t««»atat«aaf«ai**««ff 
■'^'••^•'•••l*    a#fvl(flS«  ft««»«*t«t«**»«at«r««» •••• 

Uwf  tmX»\  r«*ieii«il 

TaUli   rraaraa  MatnlairaiiaA 

•  ••• ■ • I      ■*!*•• *********«**ta«»»*i«««««»i»«t>t*« 
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7iMfiH« 

<ia>mtM«t 

lttf«3>M« 
(2>47lfM«l 
■•t*l>M« 
(2f4JI>«««> 
44.4«tiM« 
(Il>204i0««) 
ISi !««.•«« 


t>902i»Of 

it4f8ieoe 

(I2i72t>0»0> 
10f037.0e« 

(4>ett>eo«) 

7>S7S>0«« 

(2f«n.oooi 

Pt7l3fO«« 

(ltt73t>0»e) 
l4ilS4>0M 


t>S02>000 

4i4flr000 
(>2i72«>»00) 

iOiOS7ioee 

(4>0tf lOOOl 
7.97SiOO« 

(2>it«fOeo) 

17i7|].0«0 

<Uf7II.00«l 

t4>l94>0M 

-t3S>*»« 

(-401.0001 


-TS3.000 
(-401fOOO) 
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(-94.000) 
-lf231>00« 
(»34l>00«) 
-•43.000 
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-324.000 
(429S.00O) 
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(tl>934>00«> 
-913.000 

-955.000 
(-401.0001 


127. f 70. 000 

f7.41l.M0 
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122.900.000 
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121.144.000 
■9.1U.OO0 
(33.82S.000) 


-1.394. 000 
-T99.000 
(-401.000) 


-4. ■24.000 
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(«9. 274. 000) 
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(Oct.  If  Iftl  -  Juna  30.  1M4) 

(JuU  t.  ttt4  -  Juna  30.  IV*9> 


1.M4 

.131 

.000 

3.330.744.000 

tlf444.4l3.000 

«1.170.0t2.000 



(1.444.413.000) 

(M. 444. 413. 000) 

(«1. 444. 413. 000) 



(lfM4. 131.000) 

(«1. 884. 131. 000) 

(*l. 884. 131. 000) 
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.94? 

.000 

1.44t.0fS.00O 

*724.S4t.0OO 

»424.34t.000 

— 

(724.S4t.000) 

(«724.34f.OO0) 

(♦724.34t.000) 

— 

(724.34t.000) 

(1724. 34t. 000) 

(♦724.94t.000) 

223i 

1 000 

.000 

3t0.29«.000 

M47.290.000 

♦280.230.000 

— 

(147.230.000) 

(«147.290.000) 

(♦147.290.000) 

— 

(223.000.000) 

(1223.000. 000) 

(♦223.000.000) 

42  < 

>243 

.000 

I0t.t25.000 

*44.482.000 

♦40.010.000 

— 

(44.402.000) 

(«44. 482. 0001 

(♦44.482.000) 

— 

(47.243.000) 

(i42.243.0OO) 

(♦42.243.000) 

40 1 

397, 

>000 

109.423.000 

*43.248.000 

♦39.247.000 

— 

(43.2*8.000) 

(»45.2«t.0OO) 

(♦43.248.000) 

— 

(40.337.000) 

(«40. 337.000) 

(♦40.337.0001 

991< 

200 1 

1 000 

1.042.400.000 

*4Bt.200.0«0 

♦424.400.000 

— 

(444 .too. 000) 

(i444.t00.0O0) 

(♦444. too. 000) 

— 

(377.900.000) 

(♦377.900.000) 

(♦377.300.000) 

t. 

392  < 

>00« 

14.344.000 

47.014.000 

♦14.344.000 

— 

(7.014.000) 

(i7. 014. 000) 

(♦7.014.000) 

— 

(t. 332. 000) 

(♦t. 332. 000) 

(♦t. 332. 000) 

94. 

471. 

000 

t3. 484. 000 

441.008.000 

-12.314.000 

— 

(41.008.000) 

(»4I.008.000) 

(♦41.008.000) 

— 

(94f47t.»00) 

(«34.478.000> 

(♦34.478.000) 

3.373.330.000  4. 33t. 114.000        ♦2.t8S.984.000        ♦2.378.418.000 

(2.t4l.284.000)    (♦2.t41>284.000)    ( ♦2.t41.284.000) 
(3.907.830.000)    (♦3.9t7.830.000)    ( (3.3t7.830.000) 


1a*aata4  jaka  tan  cradtt 

Park  activitiaa 

fatal.    Trainina  and  fa»lo«aanl   Sarviea*. 


COmUNITT   URVICC   ENKOrHCMT   fO*   OLICR  ANCRICAMS   t. 
FEKRM.   IMCHPLOfNCNT    8ENeFIT8  *N8  M.L0y«HCE8 


Faaaant*  ta  ai-tarvlcaaan 

Tra4a  adJuataant  aittitanca 

Una«»la«aa*t  attlttanca  and  »araantt  imdar  athar 
Fadaral  unaaalavsant  rradraaa 

fatal.  FUM 


8  Praaeaad  tranafar  ta  I.M.H.S.  in  Fraiidant't  kuddat. 


20.000.000 
33^.000 

4.001.232.000 
31t.430.0OO 


141.000.000 
94.000.000 

19. 000. 000 

■■•■•■•■■■ ■■■■■ 

230.000.000 


20.000.000 
400.000 

1.3t3,t]0.000 
277.100.000 


2.000.000 
3.000.000 


20.000.000 
400.000 


4.379.314.000   ♦2.t85-584.000 


sx=«c=x<: 


317.300.000 


2.000.000 


♦40.200.000 


-134.000 
12.578.282.000 


2.150.000 


-141.000.000 
-92.000.000 


9.000.000  -10.000.000 

>■■•■■■>■■■  ■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■«««■«■■■■■««•■  ■■■■••■■xaBKBsas 

7.000.000        7.000.000  -223.000.000 


LABOR.  HEALfH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AOFNCIES 


FY  1983 

toabincd 

Appropriation! 


FT  1964 

Prasidant'i 

(uddet 


FY  19B4 
Houst  Bill 


House  Bill  coaPirad  «it)i 

FY84  Bijdaat    FY83  CoaMned 


STATE  UNEHPLOYHENT  INSURANCE  AND 
EHF'LOYHENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

UnaaPlovaant  Coapanaation: 
Stata  Adainittratiori' 

Truit  fund* • • • 

National  Activitiat: 

T  ru»t  fund* •  •  • 

Contindancv: 

T  ru«t  fund* • >  • ' 

Subtotal.  Unaaplo»aant  CoBPan»atien(tru»t  fund*) 

Eaplovaant  Strvicr: 

Allotrtnts  to  Stat**: 

Ftdrr-,  1  f 'jt.ds 

lOcl.  1.  1983  -  Juna  30.  1984) 

(Jul*  1.  1984  -  Juna  30.  It85>...«.. • 

Tru»t  fund*. 

(Oct.  1.  1983  -  June  30.  1984) 

(Jul*  1.  1984  -  Juna  30.  1983) 

National  Activitie*) 

Fadaral  fund* 

Tru*t  fund* • ' 

Labor  Narl^at  Inforaation: 

T  rust  fund*  .• 


(1.098.443.000)  (1.215.284.000)  (1.283.284.000)  (♦70.000.000)  (♦184.841.000) 

(13.551.000)  (14.806.000)  (14,804.000)            (♦3.259.000) 

(840.876,000)  (657.310.000)  (587.310.000)  (-70.000.000)  (-253.546.000) 

(1.952.870,000)  (1.889.400,000)  (1,B89.400.000) 


(-63.470,000) 


10,200.000 


(644.214.000) 


12.000,000 
(13,912.000) 

(19.409,000) 


12,800.000 


(695.193,000) 


12.900.000 
(5.480.000) 


29.900.000 

(9,600.000) 

(20.300.000) 

(1.241.493.000) 

(521,395,000) 

(720,098.000) 

12,900,000 
(5.480,000) 


♦17,100,000 

(♦9,600.000) 

(♦20.300.000) 

(♦546,300,000) 

(♦521.395,000) 

(♦720,098,000) 


♦19,700,000 

(♦9,600,000) 

(♦20,300.000) 

(♦597.279,000) 

(♦521.395,000) 

(♦720,098,000) 

♦900,000 
(-8,432,000) 


(22.627.000)     (22,627.000)  —      (♦3.218,000) 


Subtotal,  EaPloaaant  Sarviea. ....  •• ••. 

Federal  fund* .•«...• 

Tru*t  fund*. • ,..••.<•• 

Veteran*  Eaplovaent  Service*: 

D>*ablcd  Veteran*  Outreach  Prodraal 

Trust  fund* •• ' 

Local  Veteran*  eeployacnt  representative*: 

T  ru»t  fund* • 


699.735,000 

22.200.000 

(677.535,000) 


(57,200,000) 
(42,500,000) 


749,000,000    1,312,400,000     ♦543,400.000 

25.700.000       42.800,000      ♦17,100.000 

(723.300,000)   (1,269,600.000)    (♦546,300.000) 


(62.600.000) 
(46.200.000) 


Subtotal. Veteran*  Eaplovaent  Service* 

Total.  State  Uncapl.  In*,  and  EbpI.  Ser.  Oper*. 

Federal  Fund* ••  • 

Trust  Fund* •  • 


99,700.000  108.600.000 

2.752.305.000  2,747,200,000 

22.200.000  25,700.000 

(2.730.105.000)  (2.721.500.000) 


(62.600.000) 
(44.200.000) 
108.800.000 

lasKxasxxKsrsssx  aa»»=«=»a««*«a=« 

3,310.600.000     ♦543,400.000 
42.800.000      ♦17.100.000 
(3.267.800.000)    (♦546.300.000) 


ADVANCES  TO  UNEHPLOYNEHT  TRUST  FUND  AND  OTHER  FUNDS...   11.059.000,000 


7.109.000.000 


18.489.957.000  13.856,730.090 
15.729.300.000  11.099.001.000 
(2.760,657.000)   (2.757.729,000) 


Total.  Eaploaaent  t  Trainini  Ad»ini«tration. . 

Federal  fund* 

Tru*t  funds 

LABOR-HANAGEHENT  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Labor-aanaaeaent  relation*  aarvica ,n'?oo'ooo 

Labor-aanaaeaent  standard*  enforcaaent V.^oAnn 

Veteran*  ree.plo^ent  r.aht* ^i^s'.ooo 

Pension  and  yalf.r.  benefit  Proaraa* ^I  ^5800 

Executive  direction,  aanaleeent  and  iupport ^.ojt.wvu 

Space  rental  reduction...... • _   _^ 31,, 

Total.  LHSA '  58.012.000 

EHPLOYHENT  STANDARDS  ADMINISTRATION 

«ALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Enforcaaent  of  ifaae  and  )»our  *t»r,d»rd» t!'??«'»^« 

Federal  contractor  EEO  atandard*  enforcaaent iofton 

Federal  proaraa*  for  Morker*'  co*pen*ation **',t,!'nAn. 

Tru*t  fund* • „  oll'^nn 

Executive  direction  and  lupporl  service* 12.993,000 

Space  rental  reduction 

,,s,,ExaxB«£csaB 

Total,  .alari*.  and  expense* i"'t!?'^JI 

Federal  tund '"ijit'^nni 

Tru*t  fund* (374,000) 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS 

Fadaral  e.Plove..  co.pen.ation  act  benefit* "'*"*'°JJ 

Londthora  and  harbor  norkar*'  benefit* 4.000.000 

L*di*lativ*  proposal • 

■■a«stt«SBBsaB>K« 

Total.  Special  Benefit* S3t.600.000 


7.109.000.000 

KBaBBBBBSBBSBBSB  8aBa«BBBBaB==BBB 

17.344.558.000  +3.487.828.000 

14.040.930.000  ♦2.941,929,000 

(3,303.628,000)  (♦545,899,000) 


♦612.665.000 

♦20.600.000 

(♦592,065.000) 


(♦5.400.000) 

(♦3.700.000) 

♦9.100.000 

SSBB3BSB3BBSBBSB 

♦  558.'295.000 

♦20.600.000 

(♦537.695.000) 

-3.990.000. 000 

-1.145.399.000 
-1.688.370,000 
(♦542,t71.000) 


4,028,000 
23,220,000 

2,572,000 
29,673,000 

4. 637.000 

BSS8BX3SBSEESS3   SB 

64.130.000 


72.669,000 
47.393.000' 
52.213,000 
(380.000) 
13.560.000 

BBBBSaaSSBaBB 

186,215,000 
185,835.000 
(380.000) 


228.000.000 

4.100.000 

-17.000.000 


-338.000 
-700.000 

-525.000 

-419.000 

t«=BBBB^BX*B=S   BB=EB=BB=B=B=aBa 


3.690,000 
22.520,000 

2,572,000 
29,148,000 

4,637.000 
-419.000 


62,148,000 


72,669,000 
47,393.000 
52.213.000 

(380.000) 
13,560.000 

-158,000 

BBBBaaBBxasBa 

186.057.000 
185.677.000 
(380.000) 


211.000.000 
4.100,000 


-1,982,000 


-158,000 

■sesx=sc3S3B 

-158.000 
-158.000 


-17,000.000 
417.000.000 


♦633.000 

♦2.131.000 

♦43.000 

♦1.650.000 

♦98.000 

-419.000 

SEESSaSBBBBBS 

44.136.000 


♦2.842,000 

♦3,578,000 

♦5,534.000 

(♦6,000) 

♦365,000 

-138.000 

♦12.367.000 
♦12.361.000 
(♦6.000) 


-124.600.000 
4100.000 


219.100.000 


219.100.000 


-124.900.000 


25428 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

1*10*.  H£*lTH  AMD  HUH*M  SERVIMS,  EDUCATION  AND  MLATEO  AGENCIES 


FT  1983 

Coabintd 

Arrropriitioni 


rt  1984 

frt»«d«nt '• 

Dudltt 


FY  1984 
Hoot*  Dill 


September  22,  1983 


Houtt  Dill  coftr«r*4  with 

FY84  Dudot    FT83  Ccabinad 


September  22,  1983 

LAWWi  NCM-TH 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

AM  HUMN  KRVICESt  EDUCATION  AN!  RELATE!  AOEHCIES 


25429 


Ft  19M         FT  1984 
CoBblMd      Prttidtnt't         FY  1984 
A^prerriitloot         DudMt      HouM  8111 


Houft  Dili  co«Fir*d  ulth  

FT84  Dudltt    FT83  Coabliwd 


ILACK  LUH6  DISADILILTT  TRUST  FUND 

••ncfil  »*M**nlt  and  inttrtd  on  advinct* 

fit  ttnt*   »«v  I  ntt • 

Ea»lo*Mnt  Sttndtrdi  Adain.i  t*l«ritt  I  ixrtr.«t» 

DcrirtMAiil  NaniMMntf  taUriit  and  •xrtrittt 

D«»«riMntal  N«n<MMnt>  in»^«cior  ••ntral 

Subtotal  I  Slack  Luna  Ditabltv.  Tru«t  Fundi  arrrn 
Arrrn.  availabl*  in  »riot  ii«ar 

Total  adjuttad  trprn.    includin*  draudeun: 
Fodoral  Fundi 

Trtaaurv  adoiniitrattvo  cost*  (indof initol.  ■•• 

Total >  Eorlowoont  Standard!  Adoinistration 

Fodoral  fund* 

T  ru«t  f gi»d« 


82St2S3>000 

2l>192>00e 
13.097^00 


8S9.S44f000 
-4.692i000 

■aaaaaassssassaa 

834,832 .000 

aasaaxazasaasaaa 

734.000 

■vaaaavaaaaaaaaa 

1.348.898.000 
1.348.324.000 
(374.000) 


OCCUTATIONAL  SAFETY  AMD  HEAITM  AMIIHISTRATIOH 

SALA8IES  AM  EXPENSES 

Saftt*  and  haalth  ttandardt 

Enforcoaontt 

Fodoral  Enf ercoftont • •.«••...•.»••••••»..••..•...•• 

Stato  ^rodraoft .  .■■•.....••*. t».»«**»**«t»*..*...«» 

Tociwtical  Su^^ort ...*•.....•»..•••.••••»#•■•.*.••.. it* 

Coarlianco  Attiitaiico ..••••••*••••••»•••*.*•»•»• 

Safat*  and  hoalth  atatittict •*..••»..•.•..•*•. 

E»ocwti»o  direction  and  adoinittratton •••(••••.•. 


Total  •  OSM 

NINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

SALAAIES  AMD  EXPENSES 
Enforctoont: 

Coal '. 

Notal/nonootal .••..•••»..*••.*.. 

Standards  davolo^oant ■••..•..■........ 

Atsatsoantft  ■  ••• .■•...*.»..*.••••••..••■ 

Educational  rolic«  and  dovtlo^*«nt.>«a«>««..«..«..*««. 
Tacbnical  au^^ort ....•*...........•.•«•••...•.......•. 

ProOrao  ado in i at rat ion* •.........•••••••**••«*••.«*••. 

Pooition  roitoratioa  (loaiolation). ••■•••.•••>• •. 

Sraco  rental  reduction ...•••.••••«•...••> 

Toi«l>  Nino  >afot«  and  Hoalth  Mainittration. .. . 


•UDEAU  OF  LAD08  STATISTICS 
SAtANIES  AND  EXPENSES 


827. 249. 000 

-37.000.000 

21.949.000 

13.404.000 

620.004 

824.244.000 

ssaacsaasaassa 


827.249.000 

-37.000.000 

21.949.00 

13.404.000 

620.000 

826.244.000 


824.244.000  826.244.000 

SBBxassMsasBBBa  »»=»»x«»=««»«"e«  « 1 S=s33a«aa««»a«  c 

754.000  754.000 

■■aaBBSBmssaBas  aasaBaaaaasaaaaB  a« as isasaaaBassa  a 

1.228.315.000  1.228.137.000         -158.000 

1.227.935.000  1.227.777.000         -158.000 

(380.0001  (380.0001 


42.014.000 

-37.000.000 
♦757.000 
4309.000 
4620.000 

-33.300.000 
44.692.000 


-28.6OB.O0O 

ssxsrssssKzaaaa 

-140.741.000 
-140.747.000 
(46.0001 


4.958.000 

78.717. 00« 
Sl.481.000 
14.034.000 
37.477.000 
11.392.000 
4.088.000 

■  a  a  mm aaaaaaaa 

204.549.000 


74.474.040 
29.064.000 
998.000 
2.510.000 
I2f474.000 
18.710.004 
13.905.004 


■aaaaasaaaaaa 

193.335*.  008 


7f093i040 


79.713.000 
54.107.000 
14.052.000 
37.882.000 
11.787.000 
4.224.004 

■aaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaas 

210.840.000 


7.093.040 

79.713.000 
55.807.000 
14.052.000 
37.882.000 
11.787,000 
4.224.000 

aaaaaaaa 

212.540.000 


41.700.000 


4135.004 

4996.000 
44,326.000 
416,000 
4305.000 
4195,000 
4138,000 


xaxsaxsaaas 


assaaasas  =a 


41,700.000 


75.854.000 
29.558.000 
1,012.000 
2.493.000 
12.149.000 
17.824.000 
12.882.000 
-3.760.000 

aaaaaaaaaaaaa 

148.032.004 


Eo»lo«aont  and  Unoorlovaont  Statistic* 

'Pricot  and  cott  of  livint ..,>■... • 

Maaoa  and  induatrial  relation*. •,•••.'. •••••>. 

Preductivit*  and  tocnnoloo* .••• 

Econoslc  orouth  and  oaelovaent  eroJoctieit* ••• 

Eoocutiwe  direction  and  ataff  aorvice* 

Conouaer  Price  Indea  Reviiion ■ .••..«••• 

Seoco  rental  reduction • ..».•*....... 

Tatair  IvraOM  of  Labor  Statiatic* 


45,244.000 
45,020,000 
15,056.000 
4,340,044 
2.781,044 
14,574.044 


47,943,000 

46,955,000 

15,271.000 

4.359.004 

2.758.040 

14.147.000 

4.837.004 


■■■••■■aaaaaaaaa  •■■saaaaaa 


127.053.444 


134.294.044 


75.834,000 
29,558.000 
1.012.000 
2.493.000 
12.149,000 
17,824.000 
12.882.000 

-395.000 

■aaaaaaaaaaaa 

151.397.444 


43.760.004 
-395. OCO 

aaaaaaaaaaaa  aa 

43(365.000 


46.011,004 


41.184,000 

4494,000 

414,000 

-17.000 

-305,000 

-884.000 

-1.023.000 

-395.000 

aaaaaaaaaaaa 

-fUiOOO 


47.943.000 

44.955.000 

15,271,000 

4,359,040 

2.758,004 

14>147>000 

4,837.444 

-453,044 


-453 


aaaaaaaa  sasaassaaaaaaaaa  aaaa 


135,837, 444 


-453 


— 

42.497.000 

41.933,044 

— 

4219,444 

-1.444 

— 

-23,444 

— 

-423,444 

— 

44,837.000 

,000 

-453,000 

aaaaaaaa aaaaaaa: 

,040 

48.784.000 

KPARTNENTAL  HANA6ENENT 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Exocutiv*  direction.. a,.,......,... ..,■••. 

Lodal  Mrvico*. .■•....••«••••••••'••••.•• •• 

Trutt  fundi. .•.........«••«.»#.,•••.......» 

International  labor  affaire. 

Adotniitration  and  oanadooent..... ..• 

Adjudication • 

Prooottni  oerlowoent  of  the  handicae^ed. ...» 

Hooen'i  Dureau 

Waterani  EArlovoent  Service,  Truit  fundi «, 

Civil  Riihti  Activitiei 

Totalf  Salariei  and  axponiei .■..•>.. 

Federal  fundi. ...,,,....• • ,••«•• 

T ruit  fundi •«.••»•«...........•,•.••*.. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  BEMERAL 

Federal  fundi ,•.•••«•«• .•«««•«•• 

Truit  fundi.. .,...«.•..«••.••••• «•..,•••••»••«••< 


Total,  Office  of  the  Inieector  Beneral.. 


.....«., 


SPECIAL  F0RE18M  CURRENCY  PR06RAN. 


............i 


Total.  Derartoental  Nanadeoent ....•»• • ...» 

Federal  fundi.. •••••••,.i,,,.., 

T ruit  fundi «•• ,.«..,,,,,.,,. .,...• 

Total.  Labor  de^artoent....... ,•••••••••• 

Federal  fundi ••• 

Truit  fundi 


TITLE  II-KPARTNENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUNAN  SERVICES 

PUDLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES 


Health  Care  Dcliverv  and  Atikstahcc: 

Haternal  and  Child  Health  Dlock  Orant  t 

Cooaunitv  health  centeri  8 •••• 

Dlack  lunl  clinici  8 .,......••••••,••• 

Nidrant  health  ••.,•,,,.,•( ,......••.• 

Faoilv  rlannini •«•• 

No**  health  deoonitrationi  and  trainind..... 

National  Health  Service  Com 

Hanien'i  diseaie  lervicei  (Carville) 

Federal  oorloveo  occupational  health 

Paeaent  to  Maeaii  for  treatoent  of  Htnien'l 
Direct  orerationi • 


I0>453,004 

39,412.000 
(217,000) 
9,941,000 

24,489.004 
9,974,000 
1,987,000 
3.763,000 

(8,935,000) 
2,968,000 

■aaaaaaaaaaaa 

103,941,000 
94,789,000  . 
(9,192,000) 


38,133,044 
(6,835,044) 

44if«8f444 

47,444 

■■•■•■■•■■•■■■■a 

148,976.000 
132.989,044 
(19,987, 444) 

■«•■■■•■■■«■■■«■ 
24.551.780.000 
17,774,762,000 
(2,777,018,000) 


11,475.000 

39,863,000 
(229.000) 
4,455,000 

24(629,000 
9,974,000 
2,001.000 
3.789.000 

(9,613.000) 
3,205,000 


11,475,000 

35,863,000 
(229.000) 
4,455,000 

24,629,000 
9,974,000 
2,001,000 
3.862.000 

(9.613.000) 
3,205(000 


■BBSaaBBBBBBB   BBS BBBB B SB T BSB B S 


105(233.000 
99(391(000 
(9(842(000) 


37,707,004 
(6(204(444) 

43(907(000 

200(000 

■■■•■■■BSaSBaBBB 

149(340(000 
133(298(000 
(16(042(000) 


105,306.000 
95.464,000 
(9,842,000) 


37,707,000 
(9,200.000) 

42,907,000 

67,000 


473,000 


aaaaaaaaaaaaa 

473.000 
473.000 


(-1(444(444) 
-1(000(000 


-133(000 


148(280(000  -1(040(000 

133.238.000  -40.000 

(19(042(000)  (-1(000.000) 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaBBBaaaaaa  aBaaaaaBBaaaBaaB 

15(793(697(000   19(382.937.000  43(589.240.000 

13.019(546.000   16.063.887.000  43(044(341,000 

(2(774(151(000)   (3(319(050(000)  (4544(899(000) 


4822.000 

4851.000 

(412.044) 

-1(486(440 

4140,400 

-2,004 

414(440 

499.000 

(4678(000) 

4237(000 

aaaaBaaaaaaaa 

41.365.000 
4675.000 
(4690,000) 


-426,004 
(-1,435(444> 

-2(461(400 


■aaaBaaaaaaaaaa 

-696(000 

4249(000 

(-945(044) 

aBaaBaaBsBBaaBa 

-1(148(843.400 
-1.710(875(000 
(4542(032(000) 


Totair  Health  Care  Dtliveni  I  Atiiitai 

Hoalth  Profeiiloni: 

Hoalth  rrofessioni  student  aiiiitancet 

Exceptional  need  icholarihiM 

National  Health  Service  Scholarihin. 

Loam 

Loan  reravoenti  I  eancellationi •• 

Health  rrofeiiioni  inititutional  aiiiitancel 

Financial  diitreii 

Start-ur 

t  Proroied  for  transfer  to  Office  of  the  Aist. 
Secretarv  for  Health  in  President's  budset. 


478(000(000 

335 ( 060.000 

373.000.000 

438(040(000 

-105.000.000 

340(000.000 

243.000.000 

310.000.000 

468(000(000 

-50.000.000 

3(120(000 

38.104.000 

124.088.000 

3(120(000 
38(104(000 

3.120.000 
44.000.000 

47(896.000 

47.896.004 

1  •  *•  •  4  4 

124(088(000 

140.000.000 

415(912(000 

415.912.440 
-5(000.000 

1  ••-••*  8 
1  •  4  •  •  •  t 

Btl..« 

5.000.000 

93.391.000 

17(876(000 

1(116,004 

1.732(004 

45(921(440 

96(046(000 

18(183(000 

1(194(000 

1(905(000 

22(151(000 

91.000.000 

18.183.000 

1.194.000 

1,905.000 

-9(046(004 
-22(191(000 

-2,391,000 

4307,000 

478,000 

4173.000 

-45.521.000 

1(167(948(000 

881(791(000 

984.402.000 

4102(611(040 

-183.546,004 

5(644(004 

11(042(000 

1(000(004 

29(444 

7(286,000 
800,000 


9(640,000 


9,600,000 
8,000,000 


5,400(000 


45(600,000 
48,000,000 


-3(042(000 

-1,000,000 

-25.000 

-1.486.000 
-800.000 


IMI 
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L«IO«>    MeALTH  AND  HUdAN  S»VICESi   CtUCATION  AHb  RlLATtD  AGEttClES 

FY    l»ej  Ft   1984 

Co*bir>»4  Prt»idtnt'»  FY   1984   ---  Mou»t  (ill   co«»»r»d  mlh 

A»»rorri»tion»  lki<l«»t  Moust   »ill  FYB4   I.jdlct  FYBJ  CoBbined 

Public  h»»Uh/h«»llh  Ktoinitirttion: 

PubUe  M..lth  c.t.t.pn 4.174.000  —  V'J''^*  W.^^ll 

H..lth  Ad..ni.lr.tion  .r.nu 1.440.000  ,  ,„  T"  i'l^'nnn  "'♦♦O''""' 

Public  H..Uh  tr..n...hi». 2.500.000  2,438.000  ^'''^^'Zl  ..Bfl  000  ♦138,000 

M..lih  Ad.i«l»tr.t..n  lr.i...»hi «0.000  ,  ,„  T"  *"*°<"'  ,  J^s'ooS 

Bp.ci.1   ..rojtcU   (u«.«thoriztd) -- !'.*."'."! ".'-". '.      .      . - 

•ubtottl,   «*/>•• "          8,594.000  5.274.000  8,714,000  ♦J. 458. 000  MJB.OOO 

r        ,      M.^/c—   n.«.,.«,-    »•>      I   Irnt 14,000.000  21,738.000  34,000.000  ♦10.:42.000 

;^t:.Tu::.rMi!:;:.'::-  Jr.:;;;;::::::::..     u.-^.ooo  12.040.000  .7,000.000  M.940.000  ^.saa.ooo 

Pr^ni.v.  ..d.cw..  r.».d.nc. ;::::;::;:::      i  ,"o  ooo  ,447'.ooo  4.800.000  ♦153.000 

!^-'i!'?tr-^!?  L";:;;;;; iJJ'o.ooo  t4,»84.ooo  i4.4B4.ooo  —  -1,234,000 

;::rr:^":^:.":\\\:^d\v:u-;u:;^:::::::::::     "000.000  7.000.000  3.0.5.000  -3.945.000  n.055,000 

"""A%!;nc.Tnur,.  tr.lMO. 13.240.000  1.208,000  "•^"•»»°  ^ll'Vf'Z  '-'-'- 

Nun.  »r«titlon»r 11.740.000  4,041,000  11.740,000  ♦5,719,000  --" 

w".r:rii«u:::::::::::: ».333.ooo  5.979.000  5.979.000  ,,,,--  -"*'°°° 

Tr..n..shi.. 9,400.000  —  ^''""'l^  *      "defer  IEFER 

F.llo.»hiP»   <un*uthor.«d,   fot  con».d.r.d (940,000)  —  „       """  *«  ftoS  ono  .3.000.000 

Rtwarch  irtnti 5,000.000  —  B. 000. 000  48.000.000  ♦3,000.000 

Hunt  Ant»thtti»t»i »•• -860,000 

Lo»n» 840.000  —  ^^^  -750.000 

Lo«n   rcMvatntt  t  c«nc«lUt>on« 750,000  —  ""  

SubtoUl,    Hur,.  tr.in.n. ""   47,541,000  13,228.000  48.599.000  +35.371.000  ♦1.034.000 

H..Uh   ..tof.s.iont   ..fOdr ort 18,914,000  12,527,000  - '.W.^^l'l^.^  ?!t'.\\\'l°^.. 

Tot*!.   HMlth   Pror**tii>f>* 201.000.000  129.033.000  180.498.000  ♦51.445.000  -20.302.000 

H«0   and  »»40«rc«»   DcvalorMnll  ,,,,,  t.ccm.  r.tcic 

H..Ub  Pl.r«.,n.   (uMulhorii.d,   not  co..»idtr.d)....            (44.300.000)  —  BtFEk  ,  .„f  1"  ,«   ,nft  ftao 

Health   U4Ch.n,   f.c. in. 21.000.000  3.700.000  BOO. 000  -2.900.000  -"'^"Jl^JS 

Lo«  r..«..nt 29,000,000  —  —  —  '"iJ^^'.Joo 

MHO  ■«««»*<nt   ttijnir.*   t  t»ch  i«$itt*nct 480.000  -—  " 

17.792.000  10.427.000  -10.427.000  -12,792,000 

Birvct  orvrationi ii,/T».u««  iw,»^..vvw  ^ 

T.Ul.   HM    I   R,*ourc..   D.v.lo«.nt 4'ir2'7'2"oOo"   '          14.127.000  800.000  -11.527,000  -42.472,000 

luildin«»  .«d  f.ciUtie» J.292,000  881,000  883,000  —  -2.409.000 

r;oirirL;i^..rnt/p";;;;;:;«;i: :.::.! ii.»49,ooo  io,7B2,ooo  84,000.000  ♦^5.218.000  i^*:^?i:o«o. 

Tot.l.   M..lth  R.»o«r«»   I   S.f».c»»  Ad.10 "l  ,447.181 .000  1.034,814.000  1.252.783,000  ♦215.947.000  -194.398.000 

HEOICAl   FACILIIIES   liUAfcAllUE   AMD  tOAM   FUMB 32.000.000  32.000.000  32.000.000 

MHO  LOAH  AM  LOAM   BUAfcAHUE   FU*(D 2.450,000  -"-  -"  " "[?*.'"l!°°. 

Total.    H«Uh  R.»ourct»    I   S.r..c«   Ad-ir. 1,481.831,000  1.048.814,000  1.284,783,000  ♦215,947.000  -197,048.000 

Total.   u«author.«d.   cot   eof.».d.r.d (45.240.000)  —  DEFER  BEFER  DEFER 

>.  =  2ms<>  =  s  =  ':>     •«.i.«i  =  5  =  «s  =  =  =  a     .  =  .  =  »35  =  ma.™  =  =  =r=  :»  =  =  =  =  .  =  =  =  >  =  ■     «•  =  .  =  .»  =  =  «  =  =  «  «  =  « 

Loan  lioitationt: 

Li.ilation  o»  Hoalth  Fac.liti.*  Loan  euaraot..   (1.500,000.000)   (1.500,008,000)  (1,500.000.000)  ---  „„  .  ,.„^  '" 

Hlth  Prof.*»ion»  Gu.rantt.  Slud.nt  Loans(MEAL)     (225,000.000)  (175.000.000)  MO  LIMITATIOM  NOLlhlTATION  NO  LIHITATION 

(Ll.itation  on  Direct  Loan*  -  HMSC) (1,000,000)  (1.000,000)  (1.000.000)  —  ..,.,„:!:, 

»mO  Direct  Loan*  »« (24,500,000)  (12,340.000)  (12,340,000)  —  (-12.140,000) 

t*   No  n»u  loans  rro.'Otod. 
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LAHUR.  HEALTH  AND  HUHAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

FY  1983  FY  1984 

Co»bined  Fresident's  FY  19B4 House  Dill  co»nred  Mith  

Appropriations  Dudset  House  Dill  Fr84  Dudset  FV83  Cokbined 

CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

DISEASE  CONTROL 

Freventive  Health  Services  bloc*  Grant* 84,129,000  86.329,000  84.329,000 

Venereal  diseases! 

Crants 40i000i000  40.510.000  45.510.000  ♦5,000.000  ♦5,510,000 

Direct  operations 7,492.000  7.968.000  8.968.000  ♦1.000. COO  ♦1.276.000 

Ikounization! 

Grants 27.428,000  10,482,000  10,482,000  — -  ♦1,054,000 

Direct  operations 7,231.000  7,407,000  7,407,000  ---  ♦176.000 

Vaccine  slocVule 4,572,000  4,000,000  5,000.000  ♦1.000,000  ♦423,000 

Infectious  disease 12,107.000  34,417,000  43.777,000  ♦9,360.000  ♦11,670.000 

Tuberculosis  sranls 5.000.000  —  5.000.000  ♦5.000.000 

Chronic  I  tnvironoental  disease  prevention 24.742.000  24.305.000  25.338.000  ♦1.033. 000  ♦594.0CO 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH); 

Research 49,545,000  52,288,000  53,788.000  ♦1.500.000  +4. 243. 000 

jr,,r,,r,a 5.740.000    .  ---  8.760.000  ♦8.760.000  ♦3.00$. 000 

Scientific  and  technical  services 2.179,000  2,332,000  2,332,000  --  +153, 000 

Subtotal,  NIOSH .• 57,484,000  54,620,000  44.880.000  .10.240.000  .7.396.000 

Epideeic  services 40.501.000  46.030,000  46,030,000  —  ♦5,529.000 

■luildinis  and  facilities 17.410.000  1,770,000  1.770.000  -—  -15.840.000 

Prosraa  oanaseeent 2.780.000  2,914.000  2.914.000  -—  ♦134,000 

Total,  Disease  Control 353,474,000  340,752,000  373.405,000  ♦32,453.000  ♦19,929.000 

•  Proposed  for  transfer  to  Office  of  the  Asst. 
Secretary  for  Health  in  President's  Sudset. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

National  Cancer  Institute 942.581.000  963-881.000  1,044.868.000  .80.987.000  .82.287.000 

National  Heart.  Luna,  and  Dlood  Institute 595.736.000  609.248.000  665.859.000  .56.611,000  ♦70.123,000 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 75.191.000  76.944.000  84.226.000  .7.282.000  .9.035,000 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and 

Duestive  and  Mdnen  Diseases 393,457,000  406,505,000  442,255,000  ♦SS, 750,000  .48,798.000 

National  Institute  of  Neurolosical  and  Cokaunicative 

Disorders  and  StroK 287,361,000  292,345,000  328,921.000  .36.576.000  .41.560.000 

National  Institute  of  Allera>,  and  Infectious  Diseases.  270.311.000  280.809.000  307,128.000  .24,319.000  ♦34.817.000 

National  Institute  of  General  Hedical  Sciences 321.013,000  338,255,000  363,444,000  ♦25,189.000  ♦42.431.000 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  H(j»an 

Developaent 244,859.000  247,295.000  265.180.000  ♦17.885.000  ♦20.321.000 

National  Int    Institute 138.001.000  138.748.000  149.600.000  ♦10.852.000  +11. 599. 000 

National  Institute  of  Envi ron»enti>l  Health  Sciences...  158.061.000  160,565,000  173,427.000  ♦13.042.000  ♦15.564.000 

National  Institute  on  ASins..'. 91.578.000  97.240.000  112.514.000  ♦15.274.000  +20. 938. 000 

Research  Resources 213.209.000  201.117.000  253,824.000  ♦52.707.000  +40.415.000 

John  E.  FoaartM  International  Center 10,147,000  9,189,000  11,584,000  +2.395.000  ./.!.l^.?'l°°°. 

Subtotal 3.741.505.000  3.822.141,000  4.203.032.000  .380.891.000  4441.527,000 

National  Library  of  Hedicme 44.802.000  41,963.000  42.243.000  .300.000  -2.539.000 

Suildinls  and  facilities 17.500.000  19,900.000  24,980,000  .5.080.000  .7.430,000 

Offire  of  the  Director 25.748,000  26,720,000  24.779.000  .59.000 .*'.'.°Vll?°°. 

Total.  National  Institutes  of  Health 3.849.555.000  3.910,724,000  4,297,054,000  .386,330,000  ♦4»7.499.000 

Unauthorized,  not  considered (175,838,000)  (146,368,000)  DEFER  DEFER  OEFER 


IMI 


IMI 
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LAIOR*    NEALTH   AND   HUttAN   SERVICES'    EIlUCATION   ANd  RELATED   AGENCIES 

FY  1983  F»  >»a« 

CokMntd  Prfsi<l»nt'»  F<  1»B«  ---  Moust  till  cOA»irtd  mth 

Approrriitiont  Du<t**t  Mout*  till  '  FrB4  Dwdlet  FYB3  CoaMr.cd 

AiCOHOl.  DRU6  AlUSEi  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADHINISTftATION 

ALCOMOLi  DRUE  AtUSEi  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

AHohol.  Dr«*  A6«»t  .nd  Htnt.l  Ht.lth  Dlock  Gf.r.t  «...      «4».000.000  «J0.000.O0O  439.000.000  ♦9.000.000  -30.000.000 

'""';;^nur'i.'ilth  STv.c.  D.^n»ir.t.on».  CSf> *.000.000  „.,  -"  ''Vi\''Z  ♦'•»°°''»<">  J^Sjj'ooO 

RtttarcO         152.300.000  172.133.000  172.133.000  ---  ♦19.833.000 

R.starch  iriinin.  (yn»uihOM«d.  not  cont idtf.d) . .     (15.360.000)  (15. 527.000)  DEFER  DEFBR  """ 

,,,:,,.,  I-,,.,.,             21.500.000  ---  20.000.000  +20.000.000  -1.500.000 

RrMr«»i^;o?l? .:::::::::. :.::.::::::::::::::.::      ^.mi.om  j2.m.ooo  32.488.000  —  ♦77.000 

Subtotal.  Atntil  h.«lth 212.411.000  204.821.000  233.821.000  ♦29.000.000  ♦21.410.000 

"""Rtit.rch   47.774.000  54.160.000  52.000.000  -4.160.000  ♦4.224.000 

R.»t»rch  trllnln.  (uo.uthoriztd,  not  con».d.r.d. . .        (891.000)  (973.000)  DEFER  DEFER  ^.I*"" 

Proir«  »«»»ort 13.275.000  14.554.000  14.554.000  --- \\'.^^\\l... 

Subtotal,  dry*  ibutt 41.049.000  70.714.000  44.554.000  -4.140.000  ♦5.507,000 

•''"^'j^^fH  33.484.000  45.790.000  40.000.000  -5.790.000  ♦4.514.000 

R»>t«rch  training  (un.uthori«d.  not  conjid.rtd) . .      (1.084.000)  (1.202.000)  DEFER  DEFER  „  "^"^ 

PfO*rM  »u»»ort 9.040.000  10.981.000  10.981.000  --  i   "l°°?. 

Subtotal,  alcoholii 42.524.000  56.771.000  50.981.000  -5.790.000  ♦8.457.000 

Kild.n..   w«J  f.cil.ti 100.000  1.515.000  1.515.000  —  ♦'•/''l'°°° 

Tri «*....nt,    ADAHH* 4.923.000  7.329.000  7.329.000  —  M04.000 

SBSSBaasEsssaBsa  •••■■xaxxsssxsss  assssxssxasxxssK  s«s»s==*==s=«xas  s__-=s «» 

Total.   Alcohol.    Dfui  Abutt  and  l».ntal  H«.lth....            792.007.000  771.152.000  799,202.000  ♦28.050,000  ♦^•'":°°2 

Total,    unauthorwtd.    not  con»id.rtd 17.337.000)  (17,702.OOO>  KEER  ItFW  DEFER 

I  Prorottd  for   trantftr   to  Offict  of   tht  Attt. 
S«crotar»  for  Health   in  Prttid*nt't  ludlot. 

ST.   ELI  ZAkET  MS  HOSPITAL 82.404.000  62.744.000  42.744.000  — -  -19.662000 

OFFICE   OF    THE   ASSISTANT   SECRETART   FOR   HEALTH 

PU8LIC   HEALTH  SERVICE   MANAGEMENT 

Rotcarch.    Statistics   and   Ttchnololvi 

Mvalth   Scrvictt   Rtstarch:  ,.._   ... 

g,„„ch       14.903.000  15.730.000  15.730.000  —  +827. 000 

Trust   fund*                     "--  (300.000)  (1.300.000)  (♦1,000,000)  (♦1.100.000) 

Pro«ra»   »u»»ort. . . . . . . . . . . "  . . *  . .  •• 1.744,000  1.919.000  1.919,000  —  ♦ISS.OOO 

S^total 14,447.000  17,449,000  17,449.000  —  +982. 000 

Health   Statistics:  .,    ...   ... 

Proira.  o».rat>ons 37.938,000  42.765.000  42.765.000  —  **:*:!'°°° 

Proirao   su»»ort J. 142,000  3.356.000  3,354.000  ♦214.000 

Subtotal 41.080.000  44.121.000  44.121,000  —  +5, 041, 000 

Srocial   health   initiatives!  ..  ,.„   ... 

Adolescent   fa.iU   lif 13,348.000  14.318.000  14.318.000  -^  !?'!oft'ftnS 

S.o».n,  and  health 2.141.000  3.521.000  3,521.000  --  "l^J'^^^ 

Health  promotion 1.854.000  3,015,000  2,515,000  -500,000  ""'nnn 

Physical  fitness  and  s*ort$ 1.139.000  1.141.000  '''"'O^*  '"  »,nn  ono 

Un. for.  Services  Uni,.  of  Health  Sciences 600.000  700.000  700.000  .„  ""  HOO.OOO 

National  »outh  si^orls —  5,740.000  -" :^:.'**:.'*° '.". 

Subtotal,  S-ecial  health  initiatives "   19,102,000  30.455.000  24.195.000  -4.240.000  ♦5.091,000 

Public  Health  Service  ter.ination  expenses -"  9.700.000  ---  -9.700.000  --- 

Public  Health  Service  lt.n*.e«ent 18.540. 000  19.007.000  19.007.000  —  +447. 000 

•  sxsacsasasassa  s>s  :  is>  :es  :>  la  :•  »«»•«  =s  =  •  s  «  =  =  =  "  s»sa  «««  =  s  =  3  s  =  »•  =  =•-«  s  =  =  =  =  s  »ii  =  =  = 

Total.   teUrit*  •»<  •■O'entes 95.389.000  122.932.000  106.972.000  -15.960.000  ♦11.583.000 

RETIKNCNT   PAT   AMD   NED.    ICNEFITS   FOR   COMN.    OFFICERS 

RetireMot  raooents      59.943.000  40.055.000  40.055.000  — •  +112, 000 

Survivors   benefits 1.842,000  1.474,000  I'tWlll  '"  Il'ti^'nnn 

toeendent's  Mdical   c 17.054,000  18.248.000  18.248.000  —  "'il^^^^ 

L.«isl.t.«.  eroeosal ---^ .f:!!*:!*? :?;f!.\°°° ......".'." .M!!.lf.!. 

Total.  «etirt«ei>t  ea«  end  Mdical   benefilt 78. 841. 000  78.883.000  78.883.000  —  +22.000 

saasaacsaaaasasa  aaaaa aaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaasaaa s:>sa  asaaaaaasasaaasa  as aaaaaaa a sai^ss 

Total,  Public  Health  lervic 4.733,525,000  4.354,003.000  7.003.043.000  +447.040,000  +249.518.000 

Total,  gnauthoriied.  not  considered (258.435.000)  (184.070.000)  DEFER  KFER  DEFER 
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LAIOI).   HCALTH  AND  HUMM  SERVICES.   EMICATION  MtD  RELATES  MENCIE8 


FT    1981 

Cobbined 

Approprittiont 


FT  1984 

President's 

ludltt 


FY  1984 
House  nil 


House  till  cobpared  uith  

FY84  luddct    FY83  Cobbined 


HEALTH  CARE  FIHANCINO  ADMINISTRATION 

BRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  MEDICAID 

Brant*  to  ttates.  eurrent  near  prodrsb  level 

Ltditlativt  propoitli • 

Subtotalf  current  »tar  •pproprlationi 

Let*  fund*  Advanced  In  prior  wear..... 

Tottl  •pproeriatlon,  current  near 

Subieeuent  vear  •dvanei  appropriation.. 

PAYMENTS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  TRUST  FUNDS 

Nilitbtv  Service  Credit* 

Supplebental  bedical  in*uranc* 

Ho«pit*l  in*urance  for  unin*ur*d. .......•«••«•••••••• • 

Federal  uninaured  pawbent... ,,,... 


19,341)845,000   21.037,878,000   21.037,878.000 
-300,300.000     -300.300.000 


♦1,474,033,000 
-300,300,000 


19,341 .845,000  20.737.578,000  20,737,578,000 

-4,547,333,000  -5.105,400,000  -3.105,400,000 

Bssaaaaaaaasaaas  ■■■■■■■■aaaasasa  saaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  a 

14,794,512,000  15,431,978,000  15,431,978,000 

5,105,400.000  5,552,000,000    5,552,000.000 


207,000,000  207,000,000  207,000,000 

14,238,000.000  14,292,000.000  14,292,000,000 

877,000,000  750,000,000  750,000,000 

25,000,000  42,000,000  42.000.000 


aaaaaaaaaaasasa  ■ 


aaasBS  «■ 


aaaaaaaaaaa  aaaasasa 


==aaa  aaaasaaaaaaaaa 


Total.  Pawoent  to  Trust  Fund* 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Professional  Standards  Revieti  Ordanization:  1/ 
Mon-Kospital  activities! 

Tru*i  f  und*. 


15,347,000,000   17,291,000,000    17.291.000.000 


Research,  deaonstration.  and  evaluation! 

Federal  funds 

T  rust  fund* « 


Subtotal.  Research  and  evaluation. 


.......... 


Medicare  Contractors  (Trust  Funds)  3/ 
Contindencu  fund  (Trust  Fund).... 


State  Certification: 

Medicare  certification,  trust  funds  2/. 
6«n«r*l  prodraa  *upport.  federal  fund*. 


End  Stale  Renal  Disease  (ESRD)  NetworKs  (trust  funds). 
Federal  Adeinistrationt 

Federal  funds • 

Trust  funds... 

Subtotal,  Federal  Adaini*tration 


(15,000,000) 


20,000,000 
(10,000,000) 

30,000,000 

(755,000,000) 
(20,000,000) 


(32,300,000) 
535,000 

(4.544,000) 

74.024,000 
(124,025,000) 


♦1,375,733,000 
-538,247,000 
♦837,444,000 
♦444,400,000 


♦2,054,000,000 

-127,000,000 

+17,000,000 

aasEKasaasaaaaaa 

+  1,944,000,000' 


(-15,000,000) 


20,000.000 
(10,000,000) 

30,000,000 

(792,000,000) 


(34,932,000) 
400,000 

(4,544,000) 

42,438,000 
(138,413,000) 


20.000.000 
(10.000.000) 

30.000.000 

(792.000,000) 
(25,000,000) 


(40,700,000) 
400,000 

(4,546,000) 

64,000,000 
(140,000,000) 


(♦37,000.000) 
(+25,000,000)     (♦5,000,000) 


(+3,768,000)      (+8.400,000) 
♦45,000 


+1,542,000 
(+1,387,000) 


-10.024,000 
(+13,975,000) 


200,049,000      201,051,000      204.000.000 


BSSSSKKSCSKSS   >«>! 


♦2.949.000       +3,951,000 

BBXSSSXKXSXXX   ■=«xsx==s»====x» 


1/  Hospital  review  cost*  of  *3S,000,000  in  FY  1983  are 

not  appropriated  and  do  not  appear  on  this  table. 
2/  Medicaid  funds  totalind  t41.2  Billion  in  FY83  and 

»35.1  aillion  in  FY84  appropriated  in  "Grants  to 

States'. 
3/  Does  not  include  «4S  billion  in  FY83  and  FYe4  froa 

PL  97-248. 


>«•••••••••••••••••• 


94,559,000       83,038,000       84,400,000       +1,542.000       -9.959,000 
(942.871,000)    (982.091,000)   (1,012.244,000)    (+30,155,000)    (+49.375.000) 


Total,  Proiraa  aanadebentt 

Federal  fund* 

Tru*t  fund*..... 

Subtotal.  Proira.  .anadeoent "l, 057, 430,000    1.045.129,000    1,094.844,000      ♦11.717.000      +39,414,000 

••■■»■•■■■««••«  «««««»a...aaaa.a  saaaaaaasaasaaaa  «a«««aa«aaaa>«aa  «a<««>aaa«a«aaa« 

Total,  Health  Care  Financing  Adaini*trationl 

^****c!rrel!t  lear 30,234,071,000   11,004,014,000   31,007,578,000       +1,542.000   ♦2,771,507,000 

Bubeeeuent  wear  advance 5,105,400,000    5,552,000.000    5,552,000,000  —     ♦***'*??'??*. 

TPU*tfund* (942,871,000)    (982,091,000)   (1,012,244,000)    (+30,155,000)    (+49,175,000) 
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LAIOfti    HCM.TN  *N»  HUKAN  SERUICESt   EDUCATIM  AND   ftCLATED   AGENCIES 

FT    1981  FT    1764 

CoBbintil  Prttidtnt't  FY  1984  —  Hou%«  81II  coararcd  yilh 

Arrrorriitiorif  l<j(Jl»t  Houit  till  Ft84  ludf«i  FTS}  Coabined 

SOCIAL  SECURITr  ADNINlStRATION 

PATHCNTS  TO  SOCIAt.  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNbS 2tl55i211.000  a38>S81>000  44B>b81fO00  -390f000f000  -1 t 706>i30>000 

SPCCIAL  lENEFITS  FOR  DISAKED  COAL  MINERS 

l»n»r>t  rancntt 1  t082.OOOtO0O  1 .018i000t000  I .  OI8.OOO1OOO  ---  -44t000.000 

A4aini»trttion 11.000.000  9.047.000  9.047.000  —  -1.953.000 

Toldi  ll*c»  Lun« J. 093. 000. 000  1.027.047.000  1.027.047.000  — -  -65.953.000 

-S£axBxsss£=ssx>  «3s=sxszx=s3Bs«B  ssss3x=B3s=x±±3^   sr=BE3a8==3S=3=3  sss=x3=aB=:;=3=33 

8UPPLEHCNTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 

F*<i«ril  binsfit  ri»*r.lt 7.437.254,000  4.572.100.000  4.572.100.000  —  -1.065.154.000 

Mold  h.r.lti.  ^«.»nt» 15.300.000  5.000,000  5.000.000  --  -10.300.0C0 

l.„.f,ci.r.   ».rv.c.» 4.414.000  4.601.000  4.601.000  —  -15,000 

F»dtr»l    fiicil    lubiliU 20.737.000  25.041.000  25.041,000  -■  ♦4,304.000 

Ad»ini»ir*tjon           845,709,000  899,976.000  899,974.000  — -  434   ;67,000 

»..or..l,.t.on  »roa.cU —  3,900.000  3.900.000  —  ♦2,900,000 

l.t«i»Ullv.  ^ro^onU ---  340,900,000  340,900.000  ---  +340.900,000 

2----.-.es===XEa  Bsx=sx=zss==xs3X  333zsx===sss-s=c   xBSf=s======:£=3  ss££=sss=ss===== 

Tol«l.  Su^»U«tnt*l  Stcorjt*  IncoM B. 543. 414. 000  7.851 .518  000  7,851.518.000  —  -492.098.000 

A»»rn.    *v«iliM*   in  »fior   nnr """ 

Ltti   f'Ji>d»   idvjnctd   in   ►rsvious   «*«rt -28,133,000  —  —  —  ♦28.133.0(10 

ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS 

AfDC   btntflt   »««Mfitt 7.291,231,000  4,803.378.000  4,803.378.000  ---  -487.8J.3.000 

Itlitljtiv*   t*vin«* ---  -903.000.000  -903.000.000  — -  -903.000.000 

Adult   c«ttlorift 11.350.000  13.875.000  13.875.000  —  tSJS.OOO 

£••'«•»»   asft»t«nc 49.000.000  52.500.000  52.500.000  —  +3.500.000 

St«t»   and    local    *d«iniitr«lion» 951.000.000  935.378.000  935.378.000  -—  -15.622.000 

L»»i»l»tiv»   propoul —  181.000.000  181.000.000  — -  ♦181,000.000 

Adam,    and   Ira.nin*.    T.rritorit* 6.716.000  7.722.000  7.722.000  —  ♦1,004,000 

«»ntri*t»o»i 1.801.000  1.410.000  1,410.000  ---  -391.000 

R»»»»rch  I  tvaluition 2.950.000  2.575.000  2,575,000  —  -375,000 

Ftdtral  •d«ini»tr*t ion 12,500,000  34,944.000  34,680,000  -266,000  ♦2.180,000 

Subtotal,  currant  »tar  proarjo  Itvtl •.348i548,000  7,129,784,000  7,129,518,000  -244,000  -1,219,030,000 

Lei»  funds  advanctd  in  rrtviout  utars -1,443,841.000  -1,718.000.000  -1.718.000.000  ---  -54.159.000 

3S£=s3=:s=3S=-xc  =zx3szx33£:==3ss  «x3bx3xxss=3s===  sx5xss=-===-===a  8=sx=s=c===x==== 

Total.  Aiiislanct  Ka^iaanti.  currant  raauast 4.484,707,000  5,411,784,000  5.411,518,000  -264,000  -1,273.189.000 

Appropriation  available  K.  »rior  »(ar -431.978.000  -35.378.000  -35.378.000  --  ♦596.600,000 

S.jbs»outr.t  «ar  advar.ca  a»»-ro»riation 1.718,000,000  1.758.454.000  1,758.454.000  ---  ♦40.454.000 

-CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

Pfo«ra«  Itvtl.  currant  la«i.. 47i.000.000  424.443.000  414.443.000  -10.000.000  -54.537.000 

lt«i»lativt  iavinji —  -10.000.000  ---  +10.000.000 

Ltss  funds  advanctd  in  »rtvious  vtars -121,500,000  -118,000,000  -118,000.000  ---  ♦5.500.000 

C.jrrtnt  rttutst.  Chi  14  Suprort  Enf ore tktnt 147.500.000  298,463.000  298.463.000  ---  -49.037.000 

A^^roFr lat ion  availablt  in  prior  'tttr 

Subttoutnt  »tar  advanct  appropriation 118.000.000  102.750.000  102.750,000  —  -15,250.000 

LOM  tNCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

Entrav  Assiitanct  tloc»  Grant 1.972.800,000  1.297,704.000  1.872.704.000  +575.000.000  -100.094.000 

Ftdtral  A4*inistr«tlon 2.200.000  2.296.000  2.294.000  ---  +96.000 

Subtotal.  Entrlv  assistanct 1.975.000,000  1.300,000,000  1,875,000,000  +575,000,000  -100,000,000 

S  S  £■  £S  =  C  SSX  =  =  SXX  X  X  X  X  K  X  X  X  X  S  X  S  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  =  X  =  X  X  X   XXX  XXXX  X=X  =  X=  X  3=  XX3X  XX  =SX  X  =  X  XXX  X 

OFFICE  OF  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT 

Rtfustt  and  Entrant  Assistanct 
(Unauthor iztd.  not  considtrtd) 

Cash  and  Mdical  assistanct (142.975,000)  (174,820.000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Statt  adainistration (30.122.000)  (15.422.000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Social  strvicts (80.000.000)  ---  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Voluntary  aitncv  prosrat (4.000.000)  (4.000.000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Education  assistanct  for  childrtn. (14.400.000)  ---  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Prtvtntivt  htalth (4.049,000)  (8,450,000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Cuban-Haitian  tntrantt (17,343,000)  (5.928.000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Taritttd  assistanct (81.500.000)  ---  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Ftdtral  adtinstration (4.411,000)  (4,592,000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Ptr  capita  statt  drants --  (270.114,000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

Total,  Rtfuatt  Rtstttltatnt  (unauthoriiad (585,000,000)  (485,328,000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

e3=3xxs3X=s^==3X  s=xs=xsss3s=x=3S  Z3  3S«SSSX3C3S=3S   ss«za3xsx===sarx  ss==sssx,i=====C3 
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LABORr  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICESi  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

FT  1981  FY  1984 

Coabintd      fr»»ld«nl'«  FY  1984  ---  Houtt  1111  coa^artd  mth 

Approtriatlonf          ludatt  Koutt  Bill  FY84  Budttt    FYS)  Coabintd 

IIHITATION  ON  APHINISTRATIWE  EXPENSES  (trust  funds),,.  (3.511.885.000)   (3.721.317.000)  (3.718.303,000)  (-5.014.000)    (♦204.418,000) 
Total)  Social  Sacuritv  Adainistratlon: 

*  *c!rrtnt  *tat 20.138.925.000    14.492.017,000  14,874,751,000  +184,734.000   -3.242.174.000 

Substautnt  <itar  adv.nct  at?fOPtiatloiM. .  1.834.000.000    1.861.204.000  1,841,204,000  ---    „"''"?'???, 

Trust  funds'";."' « (3.511.885,000)   (3.723.317.000)  (3.718.303.000)  (-5.014,000)   (♦204, 418.000) 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  Ht;MAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT  (TitJt  XX) 2,675,000,000    2.440.000.000  2,500.000.000  +60.000,000     -175.000.000 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES  1/ 

"'"^ii  'tlrr""*"'  '"'"'*"""'  ^"'*'"'   912.000.000      974.300,000  999.300.000  +25.000.000      +87,300.000 

'''"tltt'Irant.  (un.ulh..  not  con.id.r.d) (4.720,000)      (4,720.000)  BEFER  DEFER           DmR 

Biscrttionar^  .ct»vilit..(un.uth..  not  con..).  (9.479,000)            ---  „   """  +,0,8^003            --- 

Runa-a*  »outh 21.500,000       10.514. 000  21,500.000  "^^^  ??!. III. 

Subtotal.  CY  t  Faailitt 933.500,000      984.814.000  1,020,800.000  +35.984.000      ♦•7.300.000 

""'stut^Mtnc*  iJuviti 21,473.000       19.928.000  21.473,000  +1.745.000 

li;p:rt"ts."lc:ii:::c;;;;;;::::.: 240,849.000     2*0.849.000  240,849.000 

""^'r^^^Ll.   ...1,             319,074,000               290.949.000  324,074,000  +33,125.000                 +5,000.000 

S^*-"H!trISaMii;;.ii.iiii".. "..-.. 42.025.000                58.150.000  42,025.000  +3.875,000 --- 

Subtotal.   EldtrW  nutrition  troara. iel^imoio i«^o;9:ooi'  384,099,000  +37.000,000                +5.000.000 

Grant,   to   Indian. •.;■•••.;••• ^,\\]\',Z                   slooolm  j'lwsim  +17.175.0oi                                 "-'- 

R....rch.      trainina,    and  .Ptc.l   Pr..,ct "'75  oM                      175,000  175.000 

Ftdtral    Council    on  Aaind... i/s,vvv                                 

4711724.000               420.804,000  476.724,000  +55.920.000                 +3,000.000 

Subtotal •.•,•••..••••••••*•••.••• ••.•,,.• 

1/  Dot.  not   includt  .100,000,000  for  tldtrlv  fttdma 
activitit.  and  174.350,000   in  child  cart  fttdina 
con.idtrtd  bn  Aaric.    Subcoaat    al.o  txcludt. 
8277,100,000   rtlattd  to  oHir  uorktr  aaplovatnt 
con.idtrtd  under   Title   1.    Dept.    of  Labor. 

"•'^sratriJintr'"."!".':?*'": 43.180.000     24.474.000  43.180.000  +18.504.000 

statt  arants........... 7,320.000        7,303.000  7.320,000  +17,000 

wc!:'pro"ct:r  ":::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^mSiSSS       2.294,000  2.294,000  -        -206.000 

5;"::ii;:  iJJuiau; ;.;;;;;;;.: 7,500.000 7.027.000 7,027.000 --- -473.000^ 

subtotal.    DtvtloP.tnt.1   disabiliti io^MoioM 4W29e:«o'  59,821.000  +18.523.000                    -479.000 

M.liv.   Aaerican   Protraas 28,000,000                 22,444.000  28.000.000  ♦5.534,000 

Proirla^iriclion'?!!"?!!!!!!!!!..!!!!!.!"-. 45,089.000                 43,892,000  45,089,000  .^^^^i^^^'^^.   ..„........;;;. 

Total.    Huaan  DtvtloP.tnt  Strvict.... '""s^SIsISSr   '""Jj-'^fj-O^^^^^  ""'"'""iE  ""'"''"SmR              """kf'« 

Total,    unauthoriztd,    not  con.idtrtd (14,199,000)              (4,720,000)  !"".-....„„=.«... 

HUMAN   RESOURCES  RESEARCH  AND   DEMONSTRATION 

(1  f,f>   naai            (-1,912,000) 

Adoption  opportunitit.  (non-add) ••  .i'Tionftni  —  —     (-10,408,000) 

Child  utlfart  rt.tarch  (non-add) (10,408,000)  ___      (-9,479,000) 

Child  abu.t,  di.crttionarv  activitit.  (non-add) (9,479.000)           ---  _  '  -9,250.000 

Cofsolidattd  tro<ra.  (unauthoriztd) ........ '.W J....'. - - •••■ 

Total,  Huaan  Rt.ourct.  Rt.tarch  t  Dtaon.tration.  9,250.000  —  '  •   •        (-?i,»9a.o00) 

(non-add) (21,999.000)            —  ---  l.:l:!..„:.. 
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LAIOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUHAM  SERVICES!  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FT  1983 

Coiblntd 

A»pro»rittioni 


fT  ite* 

Rrci>4«ni't 
DwdKt 


FY    1»«4 
Noutt   Dill 


September  22,  1983 


Haul*  Dill  co«H''»'J  Mith 

FT84  Dudttt    ffSJ  Coai>in*4 


FANILT  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


EntitltMnt  ictiviii**: 

Fotttr  c«r* 

Aderlion  •tilttanc*>>< 

Subtotal 


!•«•••••• 


•  ••(••t*l«**««l 


Discr»iionar»  actlv>ti*«l 

Child  iMlfara  attittanctt  ••••••••• • •••• 

Child  nalfart  trainina* • • • •• t***»«>*ta«***«i«>t*«* 

Aidortion  orrortunitia* t • • 

Child  nalfir*  rt«c«rch • • • 

Subtotal 

Tetalr  Faailw  Social  Sorvleot • 

HORK  INCENTIVES 


Brantt  to  Statit 

froaraa  diroctlon  and  tvaluation. 

Tat«>«  Vorli  inctntivo* 


393 • 000 • 000 
S>000>000 

4c:.ooo>ooo 


I5it]2«f000 

I>823>000 

If912i000 

10>«O8iO0O 

172fi*9tO«0 

S72>i«9.000 


}S4>760,000 
I4.000i000 


440fl70>000 
S 1 000 1 000 

44Stl70i000 


13A>324>000 


t94>324.000 
401 • 494 • 000 


440i 170.000 
SfOOOiOOO 

443il70f000 

tS«>324>000 

3.823>000 

1.912.000 

10. 000.000 

172.041.000 

417.231.000 


234.740.000 
14.000.000 


43.823.000 

41.912.000 

410. 000. COO 

41S.7JS.0O0 

41S.73StOC« 


44S> 170.000 


44S>170fOOO 


-408>O00 

-408.000 

444.S42.000 


BBBBBBaac  aarBxaaaaEflaaaa 


4234.740.000 
414.000.000 


assssB«a 


Total.  Afit.  Sac.  for  Huoan  DavalOFoant 

Total,  unauthorizadf  not  contidartd 


COHNUNITY  SERVICES  DLOCK  GRANT 


270.740.000             ---  270.740.000     4270.740.000 

■  ■•■•■■■•■■■•■«a  ■•■•■■•■■■•■«■•■  ■■■■■■■■■■»■•■••  ■■■>■■■«■-'■*«'«> 

5.2^7.244.000         4.784.022.000  5.238.427.000            4434.405.000              -38.817.000 

(14.197.000)               (4.720.000)  DEFER                             DEFER                            DEFER 

■■■«■£>•■■««■•••   •■■•■■■■■«»■•««■  ■■■■■■■>■■■■■■■■   •■■■■■■SSaCSSflSB   9XSS«SBSBSaBB«Ba 


»••••••••••••• 


Srantt  to  Statt* 

Di«cr*tionarit  fund* 

Rrodraa  m»pot\ 

CSA  clo«*  out... ■ 


Total.  Cooounitv  Sorvictt  arrrorriattoti. 


DEPARTMENTAL   HANA6ENENT 

GENERAL    DEPARTHENTAL   NANAGEHENT: 

F«d«ral   fund* 

Trudt  fund* 


341.480.000 

31.320.000 

4.300.000 

4.784.000 

384.084.000 


138.143.000 
(8.000.000) 

BBBBBBBBaBBBB   SB 

144.143.000 


2.832.000 
2.832.000 


314.480.000 

31.320.00« 

3.000.000 


331.000.000 

BaaBBBBTBBBBB 


4314.480.000 

431.370.000 

4148.000 


4348.148.000 


-9.U9tOOO 


-25.000.000 

-3. 300. 000 
-4.784.000 

-33.084.000 

■aaaaaBBBBsarxa 


42.431.000 


149.943.000      140.794.000 
(8.000.000)      (S.OOOiOOO) 

■■■■••■••■■■a  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

177i943.000      148.794.000       -9.149.000       42.451.000 


OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL: 

F*d«ral'fundr! 44.921.000  43.392.000  42.344.000       -t.024.000      417,443.000 

Tru»t  fund* (4.000.000)  (4.000.000)      (4. 000. 000)             

Stat.  Nodicaid  Fraud  unit* 34,344.000  34.871.000       34,871.000             ^^    l'l"!l!!?. 

Subtotal,  currant  voar  rrodrao  Itvol 81,247.000  98.243.000  97,237,000       -1.024,000      415,970,000 

Laos  eurront  *»ar  fund*  advanctd  in  ^raviou*  Mar.  -10,000,000  -10.000.000  -10,000.000 

■■■■aaaaaBBaaaaa  aBaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaBaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaasi 

Total.    In»^attor  Sanoral    (currtnt  Mar>; 

Fadaral    fund* 71.247.000  88,243.000  87.237.000                 -1.024,000               415.970,000 

Tru*t  fund* (4,000.000)  (4.000.000)  (4.000.000) 

Sub**auant  »tar  advance  arrrorriation* 10,000.000  9,000.000       9,000.000             -1,000,000 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIONTSS 

ftda,*!  fund* 19,143.000  19.343.000  18,945.000         -418,000 

Tru*t  fund* (2.350.000)  (2. 350.000)  (2.350.000) 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaBBB  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  BBaaBaaaaaaaaBaB  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

Total,  Civil  tldht* 21,513,000  21,713.000  21.295,000        -418,000 

POLICY  RESEARCH 14,718.000  11.000.000  10.000.000       -l.OOO.OOO 

Total.  Darartoantal  oanaaaoantS 

fadoral  fund* 243.291.000  288.589.000  274,974.000      -ll,41Ii00« 

Tru*t  fund* (14,350,000)  (14.350.000)  (14.350.000) 

Sub**au*nt  »>ar  advance* (10.000,000)  (9,000,000)  (9,000.000) 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

Total,  lorartaont  of  Noalth  and  Huaan  Service* ; 

Federal  fund*  (all  eeari) 49,984,742,000  48. 331, 703, 000  70,173,979,000   41,424,274,000 

Current  vear (43.033.142.000)  (41.129,499,000)  (42,733.775.000)  (41,424,274,000) 

Sub«eau*nt  »ear  advance* (4,951,400,000)  (7,422,204,000)  (7,422.204.000) 

Trutt  fund* (4,491.104.000)  (4,722,058,000)  (4,748,199,000)     (424, 141,000) 

Unauthorized,  not  conaidered v.  (859,434,000)  (474,118,000)  KFER           KFEK 


-318,000 

saasvaaaaaaaaa 

-218.000 
-4,718,000 


4l]t4aS,000 
(-1,000,000) 

■aa ■ 8 BaaaaMa a ^ 

4191,237.000 
(-279,347,000) 
(4470,404,000) 
(4257,093,000) 

KFER 
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LAKHI,   HCAITH  AND  MUHAN  BERVICEt,   EDUCATION  AND  KLATED  ABENCIES 


FY   1983 

«o<ibin*4 

A»pPOPriatio«t 


FY  1984 

Pr«*ident'« 

luddet 


FY  1984 
Hou*e  Dill 


Houte  Dill  cobPared  olth  

FY84  DudMt    FY83  Cooblned 


TITLE  III~DEPA«TN£NT  OF  EDUCATION 

COHPCNSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTABED 

Brant*  for  the  Oiaadvantaded  (Charter  l)t 

Brant*  to  local  educational  aMhcies 

Stat*  adencv  proiraoal 

Nidrantt 

Nandicapred 

Heolected  and  delinouont 

State  adainiat ration • •>,•••,>,•• 

Evaluation  and  atudlet .••,,,•..•••••••«• 


2,727,754,000    2,729,939,000    3,007,340,000     4277,421,000     4279,404,000 


Total r  Chapter  1. 


.•••.•,*•••■••••,•••*** 


Hidrant  education! 

Midh  achool  eoulvalencv  prodraa. • .••>,, 

Collede  a**l*tance  aidrant  prodraa ...., 

Total,  Coapen*ator»  Education  prodraa* 


255,744,000 

144,520.000 

32.414,000 

33,014.000 

4.744.000 

■■■aaaaaaaaaaaa 

3,200,394,000 


4,300,000 
1,200,000 


129,434,000 

104,850,000 

21,884,000 

22,100,000 

5,740,000 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

3,013,949,000 


255,744,000 

144.520.000 

32.414.000 

33,014,000 

4,744,000 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

3.480.000,000 


4,300,000 
1,200,000 


4124,310.000 

441,470,000 

410,730,000 

410,914,000 

-1,014,000 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

4444,031,000 


44,300,000 
41,200,000 


aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

4279,404,000 


3,207^894^000    3,013,949,000    3,487,500,000     4473,531,000     4279,404,000 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

""suu  bio"'.'"*;'".!"!:!!:.'!! 450,455.000  450.455,000    450.453.000 

Sacretam'*  dlacretionarv  fund:  4,500.000  44.500.000  4450.000 

In*xPen*iva  book  di.tribution   (includin.  RIF).                »'«!*'??J  ...                  \?xnZ\                42.125,000                    4100.000 

Art*   in  education.. 2 1 850  000  —                  2.850,000                42.850.000 

Alcohol   and  drud  abuae  education I  "ioOO  —                 1.000.000               41,000,000 

Lau  related  education 17  040.000  -"                  5,049,000                45.049.000              -11.991,000 

Diocretionarv  projects w,v,v.uvv  10,700,000  -410,700,000  410,700,000 

National  diffuaion "_  58,224,000  -28.224.000 

Undi*tributed _.l" • 

Subtotal,  Secretary',  di.cr.tionar,  fund.. ..  ""'J'l^isjo'oi'  "'j'-'j^lWO !!:??!:??? '". '}.\\?^.. 

.        .                                                                       479:420:000  478,879,000             478,879.000                               -541.000 

Total,  Chapter  2 ....„!„..:..! - ' 

Other  Special  Prodraa* 

Tralnind  and  adviaorx  *ervice*   (Civil  Ridht*  IVA) fj'aao'ooo  "-                14l747'.000              414l747!o00                -4,473,000 

FoUou   throudh ' iioioOO  —                        940.000                     4940.000 

Territorial   teacher  trainind  a*«i*tance mb  000  1,920,000  41.920.000 

General   a**i*tanca  for  the  Virdln  I»land» 1  000  ooo  1.000.000  41.000.000  -2,000,000 

Ellender  fellouahip* i'llo'ooo  5,740,000  45,740,000 

Uooen*  educational   e*ult« a,/*»,vwv  50.000,000  450.000.000  450,000,000 

A^basto*  control •••"  ""  

subtotal,  ot ecia,  Prodraa "'"^:;;^:^ '  - !?:«!:??? !!?:«!:?!! !!?:!?!:!!i 

,   .   .   .  ,    .   .                 53"4:500,000  478,879,000      577,284,000      498,407,000      **\^'':,'^^,. 

Total,  iPeClal  prodraa* • ...»  .-«,  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaBaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaaaB"- 

INPAeT   AID 
(Unauthorized) 

Hainttnanc*   and  oparatior.*:                                                                    1177. its. OOO)  (444,000.000)                         DEFER                          KfER                          "E'^" 

Pa.aent*   for   'a'   children ?II  i«  bm  '***'<"'"'^^;;                          ptf„                          kFER                          Vf.fi*. 

F.„.*nl»  for   -b'   ehlldr.h mI'ooo.OOO)  (9.000,000)                        DEFER                          DEFER                          «EFER 

SP.cial  provialon*   (S.ction  2) .'»  JS?  «««!  (9,000,vvo>                       ^^^^                         ^^^^                         ^^„ 

Ditattar  a*«l*tanc* ...l.!.!.!..'   " 

.  ,.    .    ,                                                         ""440:200:000)  (455,000,000)                         MFE"                          '^FER                          KFER 

Subtotal ■ 

arrre                          DEFER                          KFER 
Con*truction (80.000,000)  -" ««« «J 

Total,   unauthorized  ^l^^lj;':!!':  .J.^^'.^.T. ..»"! ...""" "••" 

DILIH6UAL   EDUCATION 

■4    124.000  59.724.000                 95.007.000              435,283,000               410,881,000 

Brant*  to  *chool  dl*trict. 1,   288  000  22,400.000                30.588,000                48,188.000                    '^•^'JJ" 

Training  drant* Jl  H?  oOO  9  910  000                10.447.000                    4537.000                -*'"0'?°^ 

Support  .ervice* 't  !!n  nno  9.910.QOO                         _               -2.4OO.OOO 

De.edrodation  drant* V.l.r.000  2,500,000       4,015,000       43,915,000       42.329.000 

Vocational  trainind j.o»o       „ -- 

^^^^j '{{{.'niVwti'  94,534,000      142,057,000      447,523.000       44,000,000 


IMI 
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■  lAMMt   NCM.TM  «M0  HMMH  SCKVICEti   EDUCATIW  *Nt  KLATC*  iteEKIEt  14112     f/22/83  PME     12 

FT   ItM  FT    l««4 

Coabin*4  fr««id»nt'i  FT   1»«4  —  Houtt  till   cMr*r*4  Kith 

•rrrorridjoivt  twlltt  HouirllU  Fr84  Judlti          FY83  CokbiMd 

E»UC*TION  FO*   THE   H«NDtC*PPE> 

Educitlon  for  ih*  h*ndlc*»»t4: 
■lata  •kti*t«nc«t 

Slltt  ir*nl  rrairM »< Ii0t7ff«0i000  ?Vfl.lgOiOOO  t i017>T0a>000  il9>720>M«                              

fraicheol   inccntiv*  «r»ntf » ^'!??'?2?  *5"2?S'?$2  ?S'S?2'2'S  .,  „.  ™ 

»ttr-blin4  CMtUrt ^« UfJiO.MO  ?.540f000  lSi3«0>000  «3i>»0>000 

S»aci«l  »ur»ett  fundi! 

■>^  ,  « '"  handlcirrad  rroJacit 2fSeO>000  2>(eO>000  2>8e0i000 

^^Earl*  childhood  tducation 14t800>0OO  llf800>000  U>S«OfOM  i3>00«.0«»             

ladionali  vocational  ■  adult  an4  rattatcendam 

»ro«raa* 2ie37>0C0  2.832.000  2.832.000 

Innovation  and  dtvala^Mnt 12.000.000  10.800.000  12.000.000  41.200.000                               

Nadia  ttrvicaa  and  caatianad  fiUi 12.000.000  11.320.000  II.S20.0«0                               -480.000 

Rational    raieurra  cantari 4.130.000  2.880.000  9.000.000  t2. 120.000                    4870.000 

Racrultaant   and   Inforaatton 720.000  720.000  770.000                               — 

taaclal   aducatlon  raraonnal   drvaloraani 4f>300.000  33.4O0.000  49.300.000  4tSt700tOOO                               — > 

(racial   atudiai 480.000  480.000  480.000                               - — 

Sacondarv  Education  and  transitional   aarvlcot 

for  handlca»aad  vouth •  —  —  —  — 

Othor  dl«crotlw>ar»  arodraat —  —  45.000.000  ♦45.000.000             ♦45r000.000 

Arehitactural  barrlor   raMval •  40.000.000  -—                               —              -40.000.000 

■■■■■•■«•■■•■•»•  ■■•■■■■■■■««••■«  •■■■•«■■•«■■■■■■  «•■■■«■•■■■■«««■  ■■■«•■■■■■•«■«■> 

Total.   Ed«Katien  for  tko  handtear»ad I.ltt.402>000  1.110.252. 000  1.204.792.000  494.540.000                45.390.000 

KHAIILITATtON   SERVICES  MB   HANDICATTEB  RESEARCH 
(Unauthorizadl 

Rahafellitation  aarvictsl 

•asic  Stata  arant* (943.900.000)  (943.900.000)  DEFER  lEFER                           «tFER 

Sarvico   rrojacta (31.094.000)  (24.094,000)  DEFER  9EFER                             KFER 

lnd«»andant   livind (If. 400. 000)  (17.280.000)  DEFER  DEFER                           DETER 

Trainina (19.200.000)  (19.200.000)  DEFER  DEFER                            DEFER 

8«*tatal (1.013. 594. 000)  (l.eot.474.000)  KFER  DEFER                           DEFER 

National    Inttituta  for  Nandicarrad  Raaaarch (31.540.000)  (30.040.000)  DEFER  DEFER                           KFER 

National   Council  on  tha  Nandlca»rad (193.000)  (193.000)  DEFER  DEFER                           DEFER 

Jeba  bill  offtat --  (-5.000.000)  DEFER  KFER                           KFER 

Totalt  unauthariiad (1>049.347.000>  (1.031.727.000)  DEFER  KFER                           DEFER 

VOCATIONM.   AMD   ADUtT   EDUCATION  • 

Centolidatad   (Dlock)  Grant —  492.839.000  —  -492.839.000 

Vocational  aducation: 

8aiic   aranti 558.155.000                                 378.455. 000  4570.455.000               412.500.000 

Froaraa  iOprovoMot  and  tu»»ortivo  aarvicoa 99.590.000  ---  99.590.000  499.590.000 

Proaraot  of  national   aianificanca 7.478.000  —  8.178.000  48.178.000                    4500.000 

Sracial  rroaraas  for  tha  disadvantadad 14.354,000  —  14.354,000  414.354.000 

Conauaar  and  hooaaakina  aducation 31.433,000                               31.413.000  431.433. OOO 

Stata   adviaor«  counci la 4.SOO.0O<<                                 7.000.000  47.000.000                      4500.000 

ttata  rlanniiM 3.388.000  —  3.588.000  43.588.000 

Subtotal.  Vocational   aducation. 721.500.000  492.839.000  73S.000.000  4242.141.000              413.500.000 

Adult  aducation 93.000.000                               100.000.000  4100.000.000                45.000.000 

Total 814,500.000  492.839.000  835,000,000  4342,141.000               418.500,000 

STUKNT   FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

Pall    aranta   « 2.419.040,000  — -  2.419.000.000  42.419.000,000             4199.960.000 

Sair-halr   aranti ---  2.713,800,000  ---  -2.713.800.000 

Caaaua  baiad  rroaraoti 

Surrlaoantal   oarertunlta  dranta 355.400.000  ---  370.000,000  4370.000.000              414.400.000 

Horli   ttudv 3*0.000.000  800.000.000  550.000.000  -250.000.000               -40.000.000 

Diract  loant* 

Carital 178.540.000  4.000.000  178.340.000  4174.540,000 

Cancallatloni 14.800.000  ---  19.830.000  419.800.000       45.000.000 

Subtotal.  Caaaua  baiad  prolraoa 1.138.740.000  804.000.000  1(118.340.000  4314.360.000      -20.400.000 

Stata  itudant  incantiva  aranti 40,000.000  —  74.000.000  474.000.000      414.000,000 

Total.  Studant  Financial  Aiaiitanca 3.417.800.000  3.517.800,000  3.813.360.000  4295.340.000     4195.560.000 
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LADOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUHAH  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  A0ENCIE8 


FY  1983 

Cobb i nod 

Aparoarlationt 


FY  1984 

Prasidant'a 

Duddat 


FY  1984 
Housa  Bill 


Houaa  Bill  coararad  with  

FY84  Budsat    FY83  Coab>n*d 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 


Buaranlaad  ttudant  loan  rroaraa, 
Laaiilativa  aroroial* 


3.100.300.000    2.168.400.000 
-121.300.000 


Totalt  Buaranlaad  ttudtr,l  loans. 


Frorosad  for  latar  transaittal  in  Iha  Frasidant's 
budaat . 


HIGHER  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Studant  larvicas! 

SFaclal  rrj^draas  for  tha  diasdvantaacd 154.740,000 

Vatarans  cost  of  instruction 3.000.000 

Proaraa  davaloraant! 

Stranathanina  davalorina  institutions 134.416.000 

(Unauthorizad.  not  considarad) ...««.«• 

Ninorita  institutioni  scianca  ia»rova»ant 4.800.000 

Cooparatiwa  aducation 14.400.000 

Intarnational  aducation  and  foraidn  lanauada 
itudias: 

Boaastic  ^rodraas 21.000.000 

Ovarsaas  proaraas 3.000.000 

Graduata  support! 

Graduata/rrofassional  aducational  opportunilitt...  10.000.000 

Public  sarvica  drants  and  fallouships 1.920.000 

Construction! 

Facilita  drants 22.500.000 

Intarast  subsidw  drants 23.080.000 

Spacial  andouaants! 

Ganaral  Chappla  Jaaas  Haaorial.  Tuskadaa 9.000.000 

Carl  Albart  Cantar ' 2.000.000 

Taft  Instituta 730.000 

LaM  ralaiad  aducation! 

Ladal  trainina  for  disadvantadad 1.000.000 

Lav  achool  clinical  axparianca 405.000 

F'jnd  for  tha  Uprovaoant  of  Postsacondarv  Education...  11.710.000 

Total 421 .841 .000 

Total,  unauthorizad.  not  considarad •>•  — 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILI|IES  LOANS  AND  INSURANCE 20.143.000 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS.  LOAN  LIMITATION (40.000.000) 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

National  Instituta  of  Education 55.414.000 

National  Cantar  for  Educational  Statistics 8.589.000 

rsceecEBsasBscas 

Total •  i^ '  203. 000 

EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  OVERSEAS 316.000 

LIBRARIES 

Public  librariasl 

Sarvicas 60,000.000 

Intarlibrarv  cooparatlon 11.520.000 

Collaao  library  rasourcas 1.920.000 

Trainina  and  daaonstrations .■• 880.000 

Rasaarch  librarias 4.000,000 

Construction 50.000.000 

Total 130 .  320.000 


1.268.600.000     -900.000.000   -1.831.900.000 
4121.300.000 

3.100.300.000    2.047.100,000    1.248.600.000     -778.500.000   -1.831.900.000 

•••^•••••••••■•<  .I«..ia»»»»»a=««  •««••••««••«•■•■  »»=■••«■■«•••■•■  •»••••■•««••■»•■ 


35.000.000 


129.600.000 
(4.814.000) 
4.800.000 


24.300.000 


6,000,000 

199.900.000 
(4,816,000) 

19.846.000 


48.231.000 
8.747.000 


34.978.000 


1.750,000 


164.740.000 
3.000,000 

129.600.000 
KFER' 

4.800.000 
14.400.000 


30.600.000 
3.000,000 

12.000.000 
1.920.000 


24.300.000 


1.000.000 

1.000.000 

11.710.000 

•SBBerSSSBSB   BKXSSS 


4129.740,000 
43,000.000 


DEFER 
414.400.000 


430.400.000 
45.000.000 


412.000.000 
41,920.000 


41,000.000 
41.000.000 
45,710.000 


404.270.000 
DEFER 

19.846,000 
(40.000.000) 


48.231.000 
8.747.000 

34.978,000 


4204,370,000 
DEFER 


(440,000.000) 


410.000.000 


-4.814.000 
KFER 


49.600.000 
42.000.000 


-22.300.000 
-300.000 

-7.000.000 

-2.000.000 

-750.000 


4395.000 

BBBSaSBSBSBBSB 

-'17.571.000 
DEFER 

-297.000 


B=<BSS33C 


516.000 


65.000.000 
13. 000. OOO 

1.920.000 
880.000 

6,000,000 

BBBBEBBKSSKSEBBS 

88.800.000 


-7.383.000 
4158.000 

BCBsrcsesaaas  szaae««Ba«BaB««« 

-7.223.000 


-li234.000 


465,000.000 
415.000.000 

41,920,000 
4880.000 

46.000.000 

BSBSBasBBaBBas 

488.800.000 


45.000.000 
43.480.000 


-50.000.000 

SBBSaaBBSSBSSB 

-41.520.000 


IMI 
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IANR>   MM.TN  M*  HW1AN  KRVICE8.   EDUCATION  MD  RELATES  A8ENCIES 

FY  1993  Ft  1?84 

Co*bin*4     fttildtnt'i         FY  l?«4  —  Houit  till  eo«p»r»d  with  

Arrre»r>atlon»  ludttt       Houta  Rill      FYe4  ludot    FYRS  Ceabinad^ 

•fECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AIKRICAN  PRINT !N«  HOUSE  FOR  THE  KINR S.000.000       S.OOO.OOO       ''O*'!"'?  '"  ^JH 

(Ur..uthoriM<l) -"  .       <500.00«)  REFER  KFER  KFER 

■^"ITa.^MJ"'.!"'!!!"!!."".!!''.'?^:::::::::::::     "'""'"-      ."''o^.'ooo'.     "'"kf»  kf'er  kf'er 

MLLAUKT  COLLEK 52.000.000  «'••»••••  »''«*?:««•  '-  .j^ji 

(Unavtharltad) <3.5»0,000>  KFER  KFER  Kf" 

NO«M*l  UNIVERSITY 145.200.000  145.200.000  145.200,000  —  -" 

(UnauthoriitO —  (14.520.000)  KFER  OEFER  DEFER 

KPARTNENTM.   MUMOENEHT 

KFICE  or  THE   INSPECTOR  MNERAL.   8AIARIE8  AN*  EXPENSES  12.140.000  12.99».000  12,n».000  -"  ***!;??2 

(Unauihoritad) —  n.40».000)  KFER  KFER  KFER 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RISHTS.   SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 44.040.000  42.050.000  42.050.000  ™  -2.010.000 

SALARIES  AN!  EIPENKSI  ,,.  ...  ^.  ,,,  soA.aoa 

Pratra.  ad.lnl.tratio« 217.900.000  23R.382.000  ---  -230.302.000  -^IJj^^lJJJ 

Adviaarv  eoaaitlaat 1.750.000  2,350.000 

r"*'w-Tl.""**T"  •"'"•"•" J.JM.OOO  ---  jjj,,4,,™  ♦2J2.9*0.m  ♦232.968.000 

Can«alld(lad  aaouni • ••<•••  »»»ff.w..»»     

Bubioial.  Salarla.  a»d  a«.-a«.a. '       222.000.000  230.382.000  232.948.000  -5,414,000  ♦'••♦"•'*«. 

>WVB«...   >.  ................  ................  ................  ...........  —  •••  ........••••  —  • 

Total.  l.»aft.«.tal  .a«a*.-ni 279,700.000      293,429.000      200.015,000       -5.414,000       ♦0,307,000 

...as...........  •.•>•■.....■•...  •>..>«•>..•.•>..  ••»«...•...•«••»  ■»••«..■•.«««•«« 

TOTAL,  ••►art.aot  af  Education 13,759.884,000   11,555,774,000   12,415,520,000     ♦859,744.000   -»'"<•"*•»?• 

Total,  unauthariitd,  not  cootidorad 1,585. 547,000)   (1,513,259.000)  KFER  KFER  KftK 

TITLE  IV  -  RELATES  AOENCIES 

Action' (Soaottle  Prearaat)! 

Voluntaart  In  Sarvica  ta  Aoarical 

VISTA  oparation«(ijnautlM>rizad.  not  conaidorad) 
Sarvica  laarnina<unauthorizad,  not  contidortd) 

Subtotal,  (unautheriiadt  not  eonaidorad) ...• 

Oldar  Aaarlcant  Voluntaar  Proaraait 

Fottar  Srandraronti  Pralra*  (unauthorizod. 

not  coniidarad) 

Saniar  Caaranian  ProNraa  (unauthorizod.  not 

conaldorad)  # ♦ 

Ratirad  Senior  Voluntaar  Pro«raa(unauthorltad> 

not  conaldorad) • • 


Subtotal.  Oldor  Voluntaart. 


i«*»*t*.». 


Cltixan  Participation  and  Voluntaar  »aoon«tratian 

ProNraaa  (unauthorizod.  not  con«idorad) •<•• 

Pro*ra*  Surrart  (unauthorizod.  net  conaidarod)... . 

Total.  Action  (unauthorizod.  not  contidarad) 


Corporation  for  Public  Bre*dca«tin«t 

Ft  1984  (dvanca  (currant  ratuoit)  1/ 


(11,031,000) 
(1.030,000) 

(13,441,000) 

(194.000) 
(1.757.000) 

(1.953.000) 



KFER 
KFER 

KFER 

•crct 

KFER 
KFER 

KFER 
KFER 

KFER 

(40,400,000) 

(40.400.000) 

KFER 

KFC« 

KFER 

(12,014,000) 

(12.014.000) 

KFER 

SEFR 

KFER 

(27,445.000) 
(07,041,000) 

(27.445.000) 
(07,0«1.000> 

KFER 
KFER 

ICFni 
KFER 

DEFER 
KFER 

(1,904,000) 
(25,015,000) 

<1. 001. 000) 
(10.115,000) 

KFER 
DEFER 

KFER 
KFER 

KFER 

DEFER 

(129,321.000) 

(109,730,000) 

KFER 

KFER 

KFER 

130.000.000 

75.000.000 

1I0< 

1 000. 000 

♦55.000.000 



1/  FY  1903  ar^roprlatjon  adv.  in  FtOl  it  »137  ailllon. 
FY  1984  a»rro»ri*tion  adv.  in  FY82  it  4130  ailllon. 
FY  1985  ar»ra»rlation  adv.  In  FY03  it  4130  ailllon. 
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FY  1983  FY  1984 

Coabinad     Pratidant't        FY  1904 
Aprro^rittlont         Sudtat      Hogtt  Dill 


Houta  Dill  eowarad  aith 

FY04  Dudaat    FY03  Coabinad 


Fadoral  Hadlatlon  and  Conciliation  Sarvica 

Fadaral  Nina  Safatv  and  Haalth  Ravlau  Cooolttion 

National  Coaaittion  on  Librarlat  aiM  Inforaation 

Sclonct •■ < • 

Hitlonal  Coaaittion  on  Student  Financial  Attlttanct. •. 

National  Labor  Ralationt  Doard 

National  Nediation  Doard 

OccuFitional  Safatv  and  Health  Ravleu  Coaaittion 

Protrective  Pawaant  Attattaant  Ceaoittlen(trutt  fundt) 
Railroad  Ratiraaent  Doard! 

Dual  banafitt  ravaentt  account 

Surpltaental  VIi  Danefitt. >• •••■...• 

(Llaitation  on  adainiitration) 

Niluaukae  Railroad  rettructurlni.  adainittration.. 
Soldiert'  and  Airaan't  Hoae  (trutt  fund  llaitation)! 

Operation  and  aaintenance.  •  • •• ••• 

Capital  outlav • • 

Total.  Related  Asenclaat 

Federal  fundt. ..«...•».•.•.•...«. «.••.»•. 

Current  uear.. ••.•..••••«•.•••.•• •••• 

FY  1904  advance ••>.. ••••••..<•>.. 

Trutt  fundt* •••••••••*••*•••.•*•*•..*•..*.*.*■ 

Total,  unauthorized,  not  contidertd • 


SUHHART 

Title  I  -  Oeaartoent  of  Labor! 

Federal  Fundt. • • 

T  rutt  Fundt ....•■< 

Title  II  -  DerarlMnt  of  Health  and  Huaan 

Federal  Fundt  (all  »eart) 

T  rutt  Fundt • 

Unauthorizadi  net  contidered 

Title  III  -  Doptrtaent  of  Education 

Unauthorized,  not  contidered 

Title  IV  -  Related  Aaenclet! 

Federal  Fundt.  •• •••• 

T  rutt  Fundt • 

Unauthorized,  not  contidered 


22.015,000 
3,484.000 

474.000 

840.000 

124,045,000 

9,440,000 

4>314,000 


430.000.000 
125,750,000 
(47,040,000) 
250,000 

(27,059,000) 


21.441.000 
3,050,000 

553,000 

134,150,000 
5,758.000 
4,331,000 


350.000.000 
(55.949.000) 


(29.524.000) 
(1.250.000) 


851.044.000 
721.044,000 
130.000.000 
(74.119.000) 
(129.321.000) 


597.119.000 

522.119.000 

75.000.000 

(84.743.000) 

(109,730,000) 


•••a«*o*» 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Strvi 

a  •  •  •  •  • 
•••••• 


•  a  •  •  •  • 
I  •  t  •  •  • 

ctftS 


•  0  •  t  •  •  • 


17,774,742,000   13.019.544.000 
(2.777.010,000)   (2,774,151,000) 


49,904.742.000 
(4.491.104,000) 
(059,434.000) 
13,759,884,000 
(1,585,547,000) 


40,551,703.060 
(4.722.058.000) 
(474.118.000) 
11.555.774.000 
(1.513.259.000) 


Total,  all  tltletl 

Federal  Fundt ...«.*«. 

Current  tear  1/ 

1985  advance.. ,.,...'..... 

1984  advance... 

Trutt  Fundt ,,,,,»•••••... ..i 

Unauthorized • " 

CURRENT  YEAR  DUDOET  AUTHORITY  (NEW)  1/1 

Handatorv .• ' 

Ditcrationaru  2/ • 


•.*...*. 


•(..*• 
».»••. 


*•..*. ..I 


851.044.000  597,119,000 

(74.119.000)  (84.743.000) 

(129.321.000)  (109.730.000) 

.......■■.■■■...  ......■■...■■■.. 

102.370.432.000  93.724.144.000 

(95.288.832.000)  (84.224.940.000) 

(4.951.400.000)  (7.422.204.000) 

(UO.OOO.OOO)  (75.000.000) 

(7.342.243.000)  (7.582.952.000) 

(2,574,502,000)  (2.299.107.000) 


23.141.000 
3.858.000 

5S3.000 

133.594.000 
4.238.000 
5.982.000 
(1.000.000) 

420.000.000 

(54.044.000) 


(30.924.000) 
(4.550.000) 


723.384.000 
593.384.000 
130.000.000 
(92.520.000) 
KFER 


14.043.887.000 
(3.319.050.000) 

70.175.979.000 
(4.748.199.000) 
KFER 

12.415.520.000 
DEFER 

723.384.000 
(92.520.000) 
KFER 


♦1.700.000 


-544.000 
♦480.000 
-349.000 
(♦1.000.000) 

♦70.000.000 

(♦77.000) 


(♦1.400.000) 
(♦3.300.000) 


♦124.247.000 

♦71.247.000 

♦55.000.000 

(♦5.777.000) 

KFER 


♦3.044.341.000 
(♦544.899.000) 

♦1.424.274.000 
(424.141.000) 
DEFER 

♦859.744.000 
KFER 

♦124.247.000 
(♦5.777.000) 
KFER 


♦1.144.000 
♦^72.000 

-121,000 
-840.000 
♦  7.549.000 
♦770.000 
-334.000 
(♦1.000,000) 

-10,000,000 
-125,750,000 
(♦8,904,000) 
-250,000 

(♦3,845,000) 
(♦4,550,000) 


-127,450,000 

-127,458.000 

(♦18,401.000) 
KFER 


-1.710.875.000 
(♦542.032.000) 

♦191.237.000 

(♦257.093.000) 

DEFER 

-1.344.344.000 

DEFER 

-127.458.000 
(♦10.401.000) 
DEFER 


«».•.••••<•..••.  .•..••«..»..«.««  .«•«•«••••»•••■« 

99.378.772.000  45.454.428.000  -2.991.440.000 

(91.824.548.000)  (♦5.399.428.000)  (-3.442.244.000) 

(7.422.204.000)  —  (^470.404.000) 

(130.000.000)  (♦55.000.000)                              

(8.159.749.000)  (♦574.817.000)  (♦817.524.000) 

KFER  KFER  DEFER 


.......■■..*■■*.    .e.. 


.....    .. 


Maridatorv   (unauthorized) • 

Difcretionarv   (unauth..   not  cont.   b»  either  houte) 
Ditcretlonara   (unauth..   not  cont.   b»  Houte) 

1/   Doet  not   include  47.081.400.000  in  FY   1984  fundt 
advanced   in  prior  utart. 

2/  ftacoaaandation  includtt   »?. 902. 684. 000  of  one-tiaa 
fovard  fundint. 


(47.098.799.000)  (41.534,094,000) 

(28,190,033,000)  (24,490,844.000) 

(1,045.347.000)  (1.031.727.000) 

(988.955.000)  (790.444.000) 

(540.200.000)  (474.714.000) 


(60.427.328.000)    (-1.108.744.000)    (-4.471.471.000) 
(31.399.240.000)    (♦4.708.394.000)    (♦3.209.207.000) 


DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

KFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

(-474.714.000) 

(-540.200.000) 
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NOTCH  PROBLEM  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher)  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  me  in  order  that  I  may 
explore  a  question. 

I  notice  that  the  report  explained 
that  the  $448.6  million  for  the  social 
security  trust  funds  appropriated  by 
the  bill  is  $390  million  below  the 
budget  request  and  $406.6  million  less 
than  the  1983  figure.  The  report  ex- 
plained that  because  the  budget  re- 
quests were  made  before  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  (Public  Law  98-21).  they  did  not 
take  Into  account  the  money  trans- 
ferred to  the  social  security  system  by 
that  law.  and  that  this  would  reduce 
fiscal  1984  costs  by  about  $390  million. 

Since  "Dear  Abby"  published  a 
letter  by  a  notch-year  baby— those 
bom  in  1917.  1918.  1919.  1920.  or  1921. 
the  "notch  years"— I  have  received 
many  requests  to  do  something  about 
the  problem.  There  is  a  notch  between 
social  security  benefits  for  those  born 
in  or  after  1917.  I  have  promised  my 
constituents  to  try  to  help. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  immediately  conduct  a  study 
and  report  to  Congress  on  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  correct  the  benefit  dis- 
parity known  as  the  notch  problem  in 
order  to  insure  equitable  and  fair 
treatment  for  those  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  such  a  study  and  would 
join  the  gentleman  in  encouraging  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  a  study  of 
this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 367.  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-374)  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  367)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  consider- 
ation of  such  legislative  provisions  of 
section  124  of  the  joint  resolution  as 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  pursuant  to  clause  l(i),  rule 
X. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  3959.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-375)  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3959)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MYERS  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
SUMMONS  TO  APPEAR  FOR 
JURY  DUTY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
St&t6  it 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  a  summons  from  the  cir- 
cuit court  for  Baltimore  City.  Md..  to 
appear  for  jury  duty  before  that  court 
on  Thursday.  October  6.  1983  at  8:15 
a.m.  Under  the  precedents  of  the 
House.  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  the 
summons  at  a  time  that  the  House  will 
be  in  session  without  the  permission  of 
the  House.  I  send  the  summons  to  the 
desk  for  such  action  that  the  House 
might  take. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  summons. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Circuit  Court  for  Baltimore  City 

Summons  number:  100683-159 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  1805  Madison  Ave., 
Baltimore.  Md.  21217. 

You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  in 
room  400.  Courthouse  West  St.  Paul  and 
Lexington  Sts.  on  Thurs.,  October  6.  1983. 
at  8:15  am.  to  serve  as  a  petit  juror. 

In  order  to  minimize  your  inconvenience. 
Baltimore  City  is  now  using  a  one  trial  or 
one  day  jury  system.  This  means  that  the 
length  of  your  jury  service  will  be  for  the 
duration  of  one  trial  or  for  one  day.  Those 
who  are  chosen  for  a  trial  must  report  daily 
until  the  trial  ends.  Those  who  are  not 
chosen  for  a  trial  will  complete  their  service 
at  the  end  of  the  day  on  which  they  report. 

You  must  do  the  following:  (1)  Look  at 
your  summons  number  in  the  upper  left 
comer.  (2)  telephone  659-1555  after  5:00  pm 
the  day  before  you  are  scheduled  to  report, 
and  (3)  listen  for  your  summons  number.  A 
recorded  message  will  tell  you  if  you  must 
report  for  jury  duty. 

Your  failure  to  appear  when  summoned 
ultimately  could  result  in  your  being  given  a 
fine  or  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  both, 
pursuant  to  §  8-401  of  the  annotated  cede  of 
Maryland,  courts  and  judicial  proceedings. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  364 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  364. 


EXTENDING  FOR  1  YEAR  AU- 
THORITY OF  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION TO  PROVIDE 
CERTAIN  CONTRACT  MEDICAL 
SERVICES  IN  PUERTO  RICO 
AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1850)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  excend  for  1  year  the  author- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  serv- 
ices in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

D  1600 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  for  an  expla- 
nation of  his  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care,  who  reported  this  billout.  It  is  a 
veterans'  hospital  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  very  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar),  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Chairman  Montgomery's 
motion  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  S.  1850  which 
would  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  To  extend  for  1  year  the  author- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  certain  contract  medical  serv- 
ices in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

On  February  16  of  this  year,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  held  an  oversight  hearing 
into  the  status  of  the  quality  of  health 
care  being  provided  to  the  veterans  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide care  in  these  jurisdictions  on  a 
contract  or  fee  basis  in  excess  of  that 
provided  for  veterans  within  the  48 
contiguous  States.  This  authorization 
is  in  section  601,  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  it  will  expire  on  September 
30,  1983.  This  program  has  caused  us 
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much  concern  in  the  past  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  including  the  quality  of 
care  veterans  receive  in  contract  facili- 
ties, particularly  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
on  the  passage  of  Public  Law  97-251, 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs committees  directed  the  VA  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  pro- 
viding appropriate  and  cost-effective 
health  care  to  these  veterans  and,  to 
the  extent  that  new  construction  was 
involved,  to  prepare  the  needed 
project  or  projects  for  inclusion  in  the 
President's  budget. 

Due  to  complexity  and  timing,  the 
VA's  report  did  not  contain  any  recom- 
mendation for  a  request  for  funding  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  to  improve 
the  medical  program  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearing,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
special  authority  to  provide  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  to  eligible 
veterans  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  must  be  extended  for  1  addi- 
tional year.  During  additional  year,  it 
is  expected  that  the  VA  will  complete 
their  plans  and  request  funds  from  the 
Congress  in  order  to  implement  their 
plan  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of 
these  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will  suffer 
an  undue  hardship  if  we  do  not  exend 
this  authority,  and  I  urge  all  Members 
of  the  House  to  support  this  impor- 
tant Veterans'  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  23.  the  House  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  H.R.  2920,  a  bill  that 
would  revise  and  extend  certain  health 
care  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

On  June  28,  1983,  the  Senate  passed 
the  measure  with  amendments.  One 
provision  contained  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  both  bodies  would  extend 
for  1  year,  through  September  30, 
1984,  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  provide  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  for  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  of  veterans  residing  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  unable  to 
resolve  our  differences  with  the  other 
body  on  some  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Senate-  and  House- 
passed  bills;  however,  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement on  the  provision  to  extend 
the  authority  to  provide  medical  care 
and  services  for  veterans  residing  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Therefore,  since  current  authority  is 
due  to  expire  September  30.  we  have 
reached    agreement    with    the    other 


body  that  we  should  adopt  this  provi- 
sion and  send  it  on  the  President.  In 
the  meantime,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  working  closely 
with  the  other  body  on  the  problems 
that  exist  between  the  Senate-  and  the 
House-passed  bills  in  certain  other 
areas.  We  expect  to  have  a  compro- 
mise agreement  before  the  House  and 
Senate  within  the  next  couple  of 
weeks. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1850 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  I  urge  its  immediate  passage  by 
the  House. 

This  bill  merely  extends  by  1  year 
the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  provide  certain  contract 
services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Current  authority  expires  on 
September  30  of  this  year. 

Without  the  continued  authority, 
veterans  in  the  islands  could  not  be 
provided  vitally  needed  medical  serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  2920  passed  the  House  on  May 
23.  It  is  an  omnibus  bill  containing  a 
number  of  provisions  concerning  vet- 
erans' medical  care  including  the  bene- 
fits sought  by  this  bill. 

The  other  body  amended  H.R.  2920 
and  we  are  now  working  with  it  to 
come  to  an  agreement  so  that  the  bill 
can  be  sent  to  the  President.  But,  the 
matter  of  contract  medical  authority 
is  not  in  controversy  and,  therefore, 
the  House  should  pass  S.  1850  immedi- 
ately so  that  contract  authority  will 
not  expire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1850 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 601(4)<C)(v)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1984". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  legislation  just  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2972,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1984 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1983,  I  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2972)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  conference  report  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
September  19,  1983.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer  )  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2972.  the  Fiscal  Year  1984 
Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  represents  the  diligent  effort  of  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
that  met  on  August  2,  and  resolved 
over  325  differences. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
differences  in  H.R.  2972,  the  Congress 
agreed  to  a  new  adjusted  authoriza- 
tion for  military  construction  and 
family  housing  for  fiscal  year  1984  of 
$7,345,527,000. 

This  conference  compromise  is 
$624,558,000  below  the  House  figure, 
$3,783,000  below  the  Senate  figure, 
and  $1,202,059,000  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  of 
$8,547,586,000. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
want  to  briefly  explain  how  we  arrived 
at  the  final  authorization  level. 

First,  a  spending  target  of  $7.3  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  has  deter- 
mined to  be  the  amount  the  conferees 
could  authorize  with  reasonabk-  confi- 
dence that  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  ceiling  would  not  be 
breached. 

Second,  within  this  target,  priority 
was  given  to  restoration  of  justified 
projects  that  had  been  included  in  the 
budget  request  but  were  cut  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  for  budgetary 
reasons. 

And  third,  prior  year  savings  were 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Unbudgeted  projects  added  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  were  included 
in  the  conference  bill  but  were  author- 
ized for  construction  with  savings 
only. 
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The  conferees  expect  about  $600 
million  to  become  available  in  savings 
as  fiscal  year  1984  and  prior  year  pro- 
grams are  executed.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve it  is  simply  good  business  to  au- 
thorize as  many  high-priority  projects 
as  possible  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  extremely  competitive  bidding 
climate  existing  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry at  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  time  con- 
straints, I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  In- 
dividual Items  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence bill.  I  believe  the  conference 
report.  House  Report  No.  98-359. 
'which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday,  September  19. 
adequately  explains  the  actions  of  the 
conference. 

However,  there  are  several  items  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  my  total  opposition  to  de- 
ployment of  the  ground-launched 
cruise  missile.  But  since  deployment  of 
GLCM  is  the  current  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  certain  facilities 
must  be  provided  for  the  support  per- 
sonnel being  assigned  to  man  these 
weapons. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
$79.2  million  for  the  GLCM  program 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  which  is  $128.4-mil- 
lion  below  the  budget  request.  This 
authorization  level  eliminates  funding 
for  accompanied  tour  facilities,  facili- 
ties supported  by  nonappropriated 
fund  activities,  and  NATO  conjunc- 
tively funded  facilities  wherein  the 
services  seek  U.S.  funding  for  certain 
amenities  that  exceed  the  criteria  es- 
tablished by  NATO  for  NATO  funded 
projects. 

Although  the  conferees  do  not 
oppose  accompanied  tours,  the  sup- 
port facilities  to  accommodate  U.S.  de- 
pendents were  deferred  for  1  year 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  current 
intermediate  range  nuclear  force 
(INF)  negotiations  at  Geneva  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Another  issue  that  has  historically 
troubled  both  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees Is  the  matter  of  prefinancing 
NATO  eligible  military  construction 
projects.  Prefinancing  results  in  essen- 
tially an  interest-free  loan  to  NATO 
and  also  reflects  the  establishment  of 
different  construction  priorities  from 
those  requirements  agreed  to  by 
NATO.  This  serves  to  undermine  the 
collective  decisionmaking  approach  of 
the  NATO  Alliance.  In  addition,  re- 
coupment of  the  funds  has  been  virtu- 
ally impossible  once  they  have  been 
committed. 

Because  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments' inability  to  recoup  funds  from 
NATO  for  prefinanced  projects,  the 
conferees  approved  a  provision  that 
prohibits  the  obligation  of  any  funds 
for  prefinancing  of  any  NATO  eligible 
project  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


submits  a  detailed  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  explaining  how  re- 
coupment is  to  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  provi- 
sion, the  conference  report  includes 
strong  language  advising  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  unless  there  is 
some  resolution  of  this  issue,  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  may  seek 
to  mandate  in  law  that  some  fixed 
amount  of  the  prefinanced  backlog 
shall  be  recouped  each  year  with  inter- 
est being  assessed  against  the  out- 
standing balance. 

In  the  area  of  military  family  hous- 
ing, the  conferees  approved  two  provi- 
sions to  establish,  on  a  2-year  test 
basis,  a  domestic  leased  housing  pro- 
gram and  a  guaranteed  rental  housing 
program.  The  intent  of  these  provi- 
sions is  to  further  encourage  the  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  in 
meeting  the  family  housing  needs  of 
the  military  services. 

The  pilot  program  established  in  sec- 
tion 801  is  authorized  to  determine 
whether  long-term  leasing  of  new 
housing  units  is  a  more  cost-effective 
option  when  compared  to  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  building  military 
family  housing  with  appropriated 
funds. 

Section  802  was  approved  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  rental  units  where  such 
options  prove  to  be  cost  effective. 

To  make  the  legislative  intent  clear, 
a  detailed  discussion  of  these  provi- 
sions is  included  in  the  conference 
report. 

One  other  major  action  taken  by  the 
conferees  that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  a 
provision  permitting  the  sale  and  re- 
placement of  nonexcess  real  property. 
Under  the  conference  provision,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  sell  certain 
Defense  Department-owned  real  prop- 
erty, including  land  and  structures  on 
that  land,  and  part  of  the  sale  pro- 
ceeds may  be  used  to  build  or  acquire 
replacement  facilities.  I  want  to  stress 
that  the  real  property  to  be  sold  will 
not  be  excess  property  nor  public 
domain  lands.  The  disposition  of 
excess  property  will  continue  to  be 
handled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949. 

The  property  to  be  sold  will  be  prop- 
erty not  being  put  to  its  optimum  use. 
One  example  might  be  a  reserve  facili- 
ty located  in  a  high-value  urban  area 
which  could  be  sold  at  fair  market 
value  and  part  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  used  to  build  a  new  facility  on 
an  existing  military  installation  in  the 
suburbs  with  the  remainder  of  the 
proceeds  reverting  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

Stringent  oversight  provisions  have 
been  included  in  that  every  transac- 
tion under  this  provision  must  be  au- 
thorized in  law  during  the  normal  leg- 
islative process  for  military  construc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  will  screen  every  transaction 
and  no  transaction  may  be  proposed 
where  the  property  to  be  sold  might 
be  suitable  for  a  public  park  or  recrea- 
tion area.  Neither  will  any  funds  be  di- 
verted from  the  water  and  conserva- 
tion fund. 

Again,  a  very  detailed  explanation  of 
legislative  intent  on  this  provision  is 
Included  in  the  conference  report. 

This  briefly  summarizes  the  major 
actions  of  the  conference.  Time  does 
not  permit  going  into  greater  detail 
here,  but  the  conferees  believe  the  bill 
agreed  to  in  conference  will  meet  the 
construction  needs  of  the  military  de- 
partments during  fiscal  year  1984.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2972. 


a  1610 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoEMER).  The  gentleman  has  con- 
sumed 8  minutes. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2972.  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  Even  though  this 
compromise  measure  is  $1.2  billion  less 
than  the  President's  budget  request,  it 
still  represents  an  increase  over  the 
military  construction  program  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  this  bill,  a  greater  effort  is  being 
made  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  service  personnel  by  either  im- 
proving or  replacing  facilities  where 
they  live  and  work.  New  facilities  also 
will  be  built  to  field  many  of  the  new 
weapon  systems  that  are  being  pro- 
cured to  modernize  our  tactical  and 
strategic  forces.  In  short,  we  have 
before  us  a  measure  that  will  buy  our 
Nation  improved  readiness  at  a  spend- 
ing rate  that  meets  the  goal  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  As 
my  colleague  from  California  noted, 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  set- 
tled on  a  compromise  figure  of 
$7,354,527,000  which  is  below  the 
amounts  originally  authorized  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  served  on 
the  conference.  I  believe  we  are  bring- 
ing before  both  Houses  a  sound  com- 
promise that  deserves  the  support  of 
this  body.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  con- 
sumed 2  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery.). 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report  on  military  con- 
struction, and  I  want  to  commend  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Delluhs)  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer)  for 
the  fairness  in  the  way  they  have  han- 
dled this  authorization  bill  on  military 
construction.  There  were  more  hearings 
held  this  year  on  military  construction 
than  at  any  time  I  can  recall  since  I 
have  served  on  the  committee.  Every- 
one had  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  commend  the  committee.  We  think 
we  have  a  workable  military  construc- 
tion bill,  and  I  am  sure  It  will  get  the 
full  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  only  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  what  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  you  today  is  below 
the  House  figure,  below  the  Senate 
figure,  below  the  President's  budget, 
and  I  think  the  committee  has  done  a 
fairly  good  job,  the  thing  this  Con- 
gress has  been  asking  for. 

We  have  done  an  adequate  job.  We 
have  not  left  anything  undone  that 
needed  to  be  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  come  in,  as  I  said,  below 
everybody's  budget. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California,  for  the  magnifi- 
cent way  in  which  he  has  conducted 
this  subcommittee  throughout  this 
year,  throughout  all  of  the  hearings, 
and  certainly  through  the  conference 
process. 

This  Is  the  gentleman's  first  year  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  very  privileged  to  serve 
under  his  chairmanship.  He  has  shown 
compassion  for  the  people  out  In  the 
field,  those  that  we  charge  with  the 
security  of  this  country.  He  has  felt 
compassion  for  the  living  conditions  of 
the  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services.  Nothing  has  been  left 
undone,  and  for  that  I  commend  my 
colleague  and  want  to  tell  him  that  he 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  for  his 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  house  to 
adopt  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league who  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  who  worked  with  the 
committee  In  drafting  this  legislation, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 

HOLM). 


Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2972,  the  Military  Construction 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  hard  work  and  diligence 
of  our  House  colleagues  who  served  on 
the  conference  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  highlight  for  a  moment  a 
ground-breaking  concept  that  has 
found  its  way  into  the  conference 
report,  the  military  family  housing 
leasing  program  In  section  801.  As  one 
of  the  Members  who  has  been  deeply 
involved  In  pursuing  this  concept  since 
its  Inception,  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a 
provision  included  In  the  conference 
report. 

The  section  801  leasing  program  will 
give  each  of  the  services  a  2-year 
"window"  during  which  It  can  enter 
Into  two  contracts  for  the  long-term 
leasing  of  family  housing.  There  are 
numerous  areas  around  the  country 
that  have  suffered  severe  shortages  of 
fsimlly  housing.  Section  801  institutes 
a  pilot  program  that  is  intended  to 
provide  us  with  the  emperical  data  In 
the  near  future  needed  to  determine  if 
long-term  leasing  could  be  a  major 
cost-effective  alternative  for  providing 
military  family  housing  on  a  more 
timely  and  more  flexible  basis. 

Aside  from  the  significant  potential 
benefits  offered  by  the  program  over- 
all, I  feel  several  features  are  notewor- 
thy. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  use  of 
the  "pilot  program"  approach.  For 
once,  we  in  Congress  are  not  creating 
and  Institutionalizing  a  major  new 
spending  program  when  it  has  gone  no 
further  than  the  good  idea  stage.  We 
are  not  making  an  open-ended  budget 
commitment.  We  are,  for  once,  trying 
to  conduct  a  laboratory  experiment, 
by  limiting  the  scope  of  this  program 
and  Including  a  "sunset"  provision.  If 
this  alternative  approach  to  providing 
family  housing  shows  promise  on  a 
small  scale,  then  we  can  remove  the 
sunset  clause  and  expand  the  coverage 
to  more  Installations. 

I  just  wish  we  would  do  this  with 
more  legislation.  We  need  more  sunset 
provisions.  We  need  more  pilot  pro- 
grams. We  need  to  test  the  workability 
and  practicality  of  our  good  ideas 
before  they  become  expensive,  hard- 
to-repeal  laws.  It  used  to  be  more 
common  that  revolutionary  new  ideas 
were  tried  out  by  the  individual 
States.  Then,  some  of  the  ones  that 
worked  were  adopted  by  Congress  on  a 
larger  scale.  I  hope  we  are  reviving 
that  trend  here. 

Second,  I  applaud  the  conference  re- 
port's objective  of  "competitively 
bringing  Into  play  the  full  force  of  the 
open  marketplace."  We  hear  a  lot  of 
talk  about  what  Congress  can  or 
cannot  do  to  aid  the  economic  recov- 
ery. We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  indus- 
trial policy.  But  I  question  whether  we 
have  been  giving  enough  attention  to 


the  type  of  partnership  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  that,  in 
many  cases,  yields  the  best  results: 
That  of  seeing  just  what  a  competitive 
marketplace  can  achieve.  Again,  I 
hope  we  are  seeing  a  trend. 

Finally,  although  I  believe  that  the 
section  801  leasing  program,  along 
with  the  somewhat  different  section 
802  rental  guarantee  program,  offers 
some  potentially  exciting  new  possi- 
bilities, I  feel  I  must  mention  some 
reservations  I  have. 

You  will  recall  that  H.R.  2972,  as 
originally  passed  by  this  body,  would 
have  allowed  enlisted  personnel,  in 
grades  E-3  and  below,  to  participate  In 
the  leasing  program.  These  personnel 
are  especially  Impacted  by  family 
housing  shortages.  I  wish  we  could 
have  kept  such  language  In  the  confer- 
ence report.  As  with  H.R.  2972,  as 
originally  passed,  I  am  also  concerned 
by  the  appropriations  language  re- 
quired by  fairly  arcane  mechanisms  In 
the  Budget  Act.  We  already  have  lan- 
guage In  the  statutes  concerning  over- 
seas leasing  that  allows  lease  pay- 
ments to  be  made  out  of  annual  appro- 
priations. The  final  language  used 
here,  however,  makes  payments  "sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions for  that  purpose."  This  may 
sound  like  there  Is  no  difference. 
Simply  put,  however,  this  final  lan- 
guage in  section  801  will  likely  be 
something  of  a  disincentive  to  the  pri- 
vate developers  building  the  housing 
for  leasing.  This  would  be  counter  pro- 
ductive to  the  broader  purposes  of  this 
section.  This  language  would  require 
the  up-front  appropriation  of  the 
entire  multiyear  amount  of  the  lease 
or.  conversely,  diminish  a  lessor's 
guarantee  as  to  the  Government's  ob- 
ligation to  make  lease  payments  In 
later  years  of  the  contract. 

All  things  considered,  however.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  Is  taking  a  salutary 
step  forward  by  initiating  this  promis- 
ing new  pilot  program  and  experi- 
menting with  this  promising  new  ap- 
proach in  providing  military  family 
housing. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report,  but  I  would  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  conference  report,  in  section 
302,  Indicates  that  70-some  projects 
that  are  authorized  may  begin  only  if 
the  funds  to  be  obligated  for  the  con- 
tract or  advance  payment  are  derived 
from  the  total  amount  of  funds.  If  any, 
available  from— and  basically  It  lists 
from  savings,  so  to  speak.  We  have 
talked  about  this  before,  and  I  want  to 
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again   thank   the   committee   for   all 
their  help. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  chaim^an 
has  any  idea  at  all  to  what  extent  sav- 
ings can  realistically  be  expected  to  be 
available  to  fund  these  projects?  Is 
there  a  pcol  of  savings  already  avail- 
able? I  have  one  of  these  in  my  dis- 
trict, McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  and  I 
was  Just  curious. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  tried  to  answer  that 
question  in  our  opening  remarks,  but  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman  a 
second  time  and  call  his  attention  to 
page  43  of  the  report  accompanying 
the  conference.  On  page  43  I  would 
like  to  read  very  specifically. 

Based  upon  the  information  provided  by 
the  military  departments,  the  conferees 
expect  about  $600  million  in  prior  year  ap- 
propriations, referred  to  throughout  this 
report  as  savings,  to  become  available  as 
fiscal  year  1984  and  prior  year  programs  are 
executed.  Experience  to  date  in  fiscal  year 
1983  has  shown  that  savings  from  the 
amounts  authorized  for  projects,  based 
upon  bids  received  from  the  construction  in- 
dustry, have  ranged  from  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized. 

So  it  is  in  that  15  to  20  percent  that 
we   have   achieved   this   $600   million 
worth  of  savings  that  acts  as  a  pool  for 
funding  these  programs. 
To  read  further: 

The  conferees,  therefore,  have  elected  to 
authorize  certain  projects  to  be  accom- 
plished with  savings  that  the  services  are 
forecasting  will  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
tremely competitive  bidding  climate  in  the 
construction  industry.  The  conferees  believe 
this  approach  is  sound  because  it  provides 
an  incentive  for  the  services  to  seek  savings, 
since  additional  projects  can  be  built  only  if 
these  savings  can  be  realized. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  specific  state- 
ment that  I  have  pulled  from  page  43 
of  the  report  that  should  answer  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. It  looks  as  though  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  realistically  that 
there  will  be  enough  money  to  fund 
these  projects,  assuming  that  the  con- 
ditions are  met.  I  happen  to  be  repre- 
senting one  of  these  districts,  and  am 
most  appreciate  that  my  project  was 
included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  my  answer  is  yes, 
and  I  believe  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  all  of  these  projects  that 
are  included  in  the  bill  to  be  funded 
under  savings  I  am  sure  will  be  funded 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  remarks  and  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  a  member  of 
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the  full  Commiitee  oj.  Armed  Services, 
tne  gentleman  frcm  Missouri  (Mr. 
Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  very  thorough,  for  the 
very  fair,  and  the  very  excellent  job 
that  he  has  done  in  leading  this  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  a  difficult  task,  but 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  a 
strong  national  defense  and  those  of 
us  who  have  looked  at  the  various  in- 
stallations and  those  of  us  from  Mis- 
souri who  have  seen  the  needs  and  ex- 
pressed them  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee feel  that  he  has  done  a  very 
commendable  job. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  sincerely  for  his  kind  and 
generous  remarks. 

n  1620 
Mr.   Speaker.    I   yield   myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
very  brief  comment  because  I  think  we 
are  trying  to  move  this  legislation  very 
quickly. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
complimented  our  efforts  here.  We 
think  we  have  brought  before  the 
Members  a  bill  that  the  majority  of 
this  Congress  can  support.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  particular  gentle- 
man has  brought  a  conference  report 
on  the  military  construction  budget 
before  the  Members.  As  my  colleagues 
know.  I  have  stood  in  the  well  in  dia- 
metric opposition  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing military  budget  and  our  escalating 
arms  race. 

This  gentleman,  even  though  I  am 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  in  no  way 
sees  a  need  to  back  away  from  those 
commitments.  I  think  one  can  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  one's  respon- 
sibility to  represent  one's  constituency 
and  one's  philosophical  and  ideological 
perspective  as  against  one's  institu- 
tional responsibilities  granted  by  my 
colleagues,  and  that  includes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  as  a  subcommit- 
tee chairperson. 

In  the  latter  respect,  I  think  my  re- 
sponsibility was  to  attempt  to  move 
this  legislation  through,  providing 
each  of  my  colleagues  an  opportunity 
to  have  input  in  this  legislation,  and  to 
open  this  legislation  up  to  debate,  and 
to  criticism,  and  analysis  from  the  full 
range  of  political  perspectives,  includ- 
ing my  own. 

As  I  said,  there  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tors in  this  bill  that  this  gentleman 
could  readily  support,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  in  the  conference 
report  that  this  gentleman  cannot  sup- 
port, and  I  have  stated  that  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  There  is  a  build 
down  for  the  B-1  bomber  and  there  is 
money,  although  a  reduced  amount, 
for  support  facilities  around  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile. 


I  would  hope  that  this  Nation  will 
back  away  from  any  automatic  effort 
to  deploy  the  Pershing  and  cruise  mis- 
siles in  Europe  in  December.  I  think 
this  would  take  the  world,  in  a  quan- 
tum fashion,  closer  to  the  brink  of  nu- 
clear war. 

There  are  funds  in  the  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  missile,  and  as  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  know,  this  gentleman  for  7  or  8 
years  has  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
development  and  the  deployment  of 
the  cruise  missile. 

While  this  piece  of  legislation  con- 
tains these  factors  and  a  number  of 
other  issues  that  this  gentleman  op- 
poses politically,  as  I  carry  out  my  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  my  constitu- 
ency, these  are  factors  I  must  continue 
to  oppose  on  philosophical,  intellectu- 
al, and  political  grounds  because  I 
think  that  is  how  one  carries  out  one's 
intellectual  and  political  integrity,  at 
the  same  time  carrying  out  any  re- 
sponsibility as  the  subcommittee 
chair. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  kind 
and  generous  remarks.  It  is  not  easy  to 
try  to  walk  this  very  delicate  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gentleman  will  not 
ask  for  a  record  vote.  If  the  conference 
report  goes  to  a  record  vote,  my  re- 
sponsibility will  be  to  push  the  red 
button  and  oppose  the  legislation. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery)  for  his  remarks, 
and  I  only  want  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DELLUMS),  in  trying  to 
walk  both  lines,  has  done  an  excellent 
job.  I  think  the  consensus  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  is  that  the  gentleman  is  to 
be  commended  for  a  job  well  done  and 
for  what  was  really  a  demonstration  of 
fairness  and  integrity  in  the  process. 
For  that  we  are  most  appreciative. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  cMr.  Kramer). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  gross 
oversight  on  this  gentleman's  part  not 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  made  it 
very  easy  to  move  this  legislation.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  in  constant 
and  open  communication  with  my  col- 
league and  work  cooperatively  to  bring 
this  conference  report  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
make  just  one  final  comment. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  this  gen- 
tleman has  worked  with  the  staff  of 
the  military  construction  subcommit- 
tee. They  have  done  an  extraordinary 
and  diligent  job.  as  all  my  colleagues 
know. 

We  are  only  as  strong  as  our  staff  ca- 
pabilities, and  I  feel  in  this  instance 
that  we  have  had  enormously  compe- 
tent and  capable  staff  people  to  help 
us  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
2972.  the  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  for  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3231.  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  AMEND- 

MENTS ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  297  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  297 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3231)  to  amend  the  authorities  contained  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  one  and  one-half  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  one 
half  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  3646  as  an  original 


bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  and  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections  and  each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 109  of  said  substitute  consisting  of  the 
text  of  the  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  now 
printed  in  the  bill  H.R.  3231.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute made  in  order  as  original  text  by  this 
resolution.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Moakley)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen), 
and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  297 
is  a  completely  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3231.  the 
Export  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  1983.  Subsequent  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
this  bill  was  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Judiciary  and  Rules. 

To  permit  Members  ample  opportu- 
nity for  a  fair  and  open  debate  on  this 
complex  legislation,  the  rule  provides 
2  hours  of  general  debate— IV2  hours 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  one-half  hour  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  No  specific  alloca- 
tion of  general  debate  time  was  re- 
quested by  the  other  committees.  The 
concerns  of  these  committees  are  ex- 
pected to  be  addressed  during  the 
amendment  process. 

House  Resolution  297  contains  only 
one  waiver  of  points  of  order.  The  rule 
waives  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  which  provides  that 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
bill  which  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
unless  that  bill  has  been  reported  on 
or  before  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year. 

A  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  neces- 
sary because  the  bill  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985  for  export  control  and  export 
promotion  programs  and  the  bill  was 
not  reported  by  May  15.  Chairman  Z.^v- 
BLOCKI  has  stated  that  the  unusual  de- 
mands upon  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  resulting  from  extended 
floor  consideration  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  delayed  timely  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3231.  Therefore,  the 


Committee  on  the  Budget  ;.as  no  ob- 
jections to  this  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3231  was  reported 
from  the  Poreigns  Affairs  Committee 
1  day  before  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared legislative  veto  uncor..sl,itLtioral 
in  Immigration  and  NaturaUzation 
Service  against  Chadha.  Several  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  the  statute  it 
amends,  the  Export  Adminstrat-on  Act 
of  1979,  constitute  congressional 
review  mechanisms  which  appear  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  court's 
ruling. 

The  appendix  to  the  dissenting  views 
of  Justice  White  in  Chadha  identifies 
two  provisions  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  v'h  ch  are  asserted 
to  be  overturned  by  the  decision.  In 
view  of  the  Court's  determination  that 
legislative  vetoes  did  not  follow  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  lawTnaking 
prores,«  of  bicameral  consideration  and 
presentation  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  or  veto,  modifications  were 
necessary  to  the  congressional  review 
provisions  of  i\'.>::  bill. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  -.lie  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  diligence  in  developing 
this  delicately  balanced  legislation  and 
his  effcr*;;  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Rulos  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  unconstitutional  legislative 
vetoes  contained  in  H.R.  3231. 

On  July  28  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  endorsed  a  substitute  for 
H.R.  3231  which  conforms  the  legisla- 
tive veto  provisions  in  the  bill  and  in 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  by 
changing  the  concurrent  resolution 
review  mechanisms  to  joint  resolu- 
tions. To  facilitate  the  amendment 
process.  House  Resolution  297  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  that  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
sistmg  of  the  text  of  H.R.  3646  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule.  In 
order  to  expedite  consideration  and  to 
allow  the  substitute  to  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  the  substi- 
tute by  titles  with  each  title  to  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  297 
provides  for  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  section  109  of  the  sub- 
stitute—relating to  militarily  critical 
technologies— consisting  of  the  text  of 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now 
printed  in  H.R.  3231.  Since  this  is  a 
completely  open  rule  any  other  ger- 
mane amendment  would  be  in  order. 
Upon  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill,  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3231  has  far- 
reaching  foreign  policy  and  trade  im- 
plications.   The     bill    continues    the 
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President's  authority  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  certain  exports  for  reasons  of 
short  supply  and  restricts  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  impose  controls  for 
foreign  policy  purposes. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  establishes  a  set 
of  legally  enforceable  fair  employment 
standards  for  U.S.  firms  operating  in 
South  Africa  with  more  than  20  em- 
ployees. It  also  bans  certain  U.S.  loans 
to  the  South  African  Goverrmient  and 
prohibits  imports  into  the  United 
SUtes  of  Krugerrands  or  any  other 
gold  coins  minted  or  offered  for  sale 
by  the  South  African  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorities  granted 
imder  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  expire  on  September  30.  The 
need  to  act  expeditiously  is  obvious.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  297  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

D  1630 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  I  may  use. 

Mr.  SpeaJter.  this  is  an  open  rule. 
Some  parts  of  the  bill  will  be  contro- 
versial when  it  is  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Much  of  the  controversy 
relates  to  export  licensing,  but  I  think 
that  can  be  resolved.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant measure  for  the  business  com- 
munity. I  would  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule. 

The  administration  supports  the  bill 
provided  that  several  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  modified  or  deleted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two  requests  for 
time.  At  this  time  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the   gentlemaui   from  Wisconsin   (Mr. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant and  complicated  bill  regarding 
trade  to  come  before  this  House  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  We  have  had 
dozens  of  committee  hearings,  meet- 
ings with  individuals  and  witnesses  to 
study  and  design  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER),  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade,  for  his  management  of  this 
legislation. 

In  spite  of  disagreements  over  sub- 
stance throughout  our  deliberations, 
he  has  acted  with  fairness  and  with  re- 
spect for  the  concerns  of  the  many 
Members  who  participated  in  the  ex- 
tensive debate. 

This  legislation  is  very  complicated, 
as  I  said;  but  I  know  of  no  one  that  is 
more  conversant  with  this  legislation 
than  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  and 
we  want  to  thank  him. 

Also  let  me  congratulate  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  members  of  the  staff, 
who  also  did  a  super  job. 

This  is  am  open  rule.  It  will  afford 
everyone  a  chance  to  add  his  or  her 
views  and  have   them  considered  on 


the  very  far-reaching  issues  involved. 
Whether  it  pertains  to  national  securi- 
ty controls,  unilateral  controls,  mili- 
tary critical  technologies  lists,  foreign 
availability,  co-common  enforcement, 
foreign  policy,  extraterritoriality,  U.S. 
trade  policy,  or  on  title  III  on  South 
Af  ricflr 

The  Export  Administration  Act  now 
contains  I  believe  some  glaring  defi- 
ciencies. As  in  any  project  or  endeavor 
for  a  successful  resolution,  we  had 
goals  in  mind:  First,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  items  subject  to  validated 
license  control:  second,  to  increase  and 
improve  the  scrutiny  of  the  remaining 
items:  third,  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  licensing  process;  and  fourth,  to 
establish  a  set  of  criteria  and  proce- 
dural requirements  to  govern  the  use 
of  foreign  policy  controls.  These  goals 
and  objectives  are  not  new.  They  were 
developed  by  our  former  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham).  They  were  the  objectives  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  in 
1979,  which  is  now  slated  for  reauthor- 
ization. These  objectives  are  interre- 
lated. They  are  a  package  and  they  are 
the  criteria  by  which  we  should  make 
changes  to  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

I  believe  they  are  the  standards 
which  take  into  account  the  interests 
of  protecting  our  national  security,  of 
conducting  our  foreign  policy  and  of 
assisting  American  business  in  their 
need  to  compete  in  the  world  markets. 
How  can  we  argue  that  eliminating 
all  licensing  requirements,  forcing  the 
decontrol  of  unilaterally  controlled 
items  without  regard  to  their  national 
security  importance  or  setting  unrea- 
sonable negotiating  deadlines  meets 
the  criteria  of  improved  enforcement? 
It  certainly  does  not  reflect  the  part- 
nership that  must  exist  between  the 
President  and  Congress  if  we  are  going 
to  make  our  trade  laws  work. 

Does  eliminating  the  extraterritoria- 
lity application  of  foreign  policy  con- 
trols meet  the  criteria  of  setting  rules 
and  procedures  for  invoking  foreign 
policy  controls? 

There  are  many  worthwhile  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  and  we  will,  of  course, 
touch  on  these  as  debate  goes  on. 

The  provisions  on  contract  sanctity, 
establishing  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Availability,  requiring  development  of 
a  list  of  military  critical  technologies, 
strengthening  the  enforcement  arm  of 
the  Commerce  Department  and  in- 
creasing penalties  for  violation  of  the 
act  are  all  in  my  opinion  major  im- 
provements. 

This  is  serious  legislation.  It  is  con- 
troversial legislation  and  we  should 
proceed  carefully  and  in  all  due  delib- 
eration. 

There  are  many  sections  I  believe 
that  we  can  make  better.  This  is  legis- 
lation, as  I  said,  that  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  when  it  comes  to  trade  of  any 


legislation  that  is  going  to  come  to  this 
floor.  I  hope  that  we  all  give  it  our 
utmost  consideration,  because  this  is 
not  only  going  to  serve  us  well  today, 
but  it  is  going  to  have  tremendous  im- 
plications for  our  country  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er and  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
ncsscc 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  takes 
up  the  Export  Control  Act  next  week, 
I  will  offer  amendments  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  foreign  policy  and 
the  national  security  control  authority 
under  this  bill.  Strengthening  this  au- 
thority is  essential  if  the  United  States 
is  to  advance  and  to  protect  its  politi- 
cal, its  military  and  its  economic  secu- 
rity during  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

There  is  a  strong  relationship  be- 
tween the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  the  Korean  airline  massacre,  and 
whenever  the  House  takes  final  action 
on  the  Export  Administration  Act,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  harsh  realities 
concerning  Soviet  intentions,  technol- 
ogy transfer,  and  our  own  national  se- 
curity. The  United  States  must  not  sit 
back  and  tolerate  business  as  usual 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  as  we  have  been 
doing  for  so  many  years. 

We  are  making  a  serious  mistake  if 
we  listen  only  to  those  who  have  their 
own  short  term  economic  interests  in 
mind  when  they  criticize  the  export 
control  system,  and  I  am  talking  about 
business  and  industry  in  this  country. 
H.R.  3132,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  will 
in  my  opinion  destroy  the  only  non- 
military  strategy  we  have  for  respond- 
ing to  Soviet  economic,  military  and 
political  challenges,  challenges  like 
the  Korean  airline  massacre,  a  massa- 
cre which  this  House  and  all  America 
will  not  soon  forget. 

It  was  a  Soviet  air-to-air  missile 
which  took  the  life  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Larry 
McDonald)  and  the  lives  of  269  innc)- 
cent  men,  women  and  children,  and  it 
is  no  coincidence  that  that  missile  was 
developed  high  technology  probably 
stolen  or  even  bought  from  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  the  trans- 
fer of  military  technology  from  the 
West  to  the  Soviet  Union.  According 
to  our  Defense  Department,  the  Soviet 
political  and  military  intelligence  orga- 
nizations have  been  training  scientists 
and  engineers  to  target  and  acquire 
advance  military  useful  technology 
from  the  United  States,  from  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  elsewhere. 

In  this  way,  the  Soviets  have  ac- 
quired technology  worth  many  billions 
of  dollars— not  millions,  but  billions. 


much  of  it  by  purchase,  scientific  ex- 
changes and  exploitation  of  U.S.  open 
literature. 

The  Soviets  are  thus  able  to  design 
and  produce  new  Soviet  weapons, 
saving  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort  and 
financial  resources  in  the  development 
stages  that  we  have  to  pay  for  and  we 
have  to  fight  for  in  this  House. 
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For  example,  the  Soviets  have 
achieved  new  capabilities  through  ex- 
ploitation of  Western  guidance  and 
radar  systems  and  Western  production 
methods.  Our  Department  of  Defense 
tells  us  that  the  flow  of  Western  tech- 
nology, which  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  has  made  a  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Soviet  military  industrial 
capability.  Industrial  machinery  and 
products  imported  for  the  civilian  in- 
dustry often  directly  support  the  de- 
fense industries.  Soviet  acquisition  of 
Western  precision  machining,  drilling, 
milling,  grinding,  gear  cutting  and 
reaming  equipment  has  had  signifi- 
cant impact  on  improvements  in  their 
manufacturing  capabilities. 

Acquisition  of  precision  ball  bearing 
grinding  machines,  printed  circuit 
board  equipment,  precision  measuring 
and  nondestructive  testing  equipment 
has  also  improved  Soviet  military  ca- 
pabilities significantly. 

And  listen  to  this  my  colleague— ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  number  of  Soviet  weapons  systems, 
including  their  Atoll  air-to-air  mis- 
sile—that is  the  one  carried  by  the  Mig 
23  that  shot  down  the  KAL  airliner- 
reflects  a  mirror  imaging  of  deployed 
Western  systems  and  their  technol- 
ogies. Where  did  they  get  it?  They  did 
not  develop  it  themselves.  In  other 
words,  the  missile  used  to  murder  the 
men,  women,  and  children  aboard  the 
Korean  airliner,  in  all  likelihood,  was 
based  on  Western  design  and  technolo- 
gy and  that  is  a  disgrace.  The  primary 
proposition  advanced  by  those  who 
support  the  bill  reported  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  is  that  U.S. 
business  is  watching  helplessly  as  for- 
eign nations  snap  up  markets  and  sales 
opportunities.  What  they  fail  to  men- 
tion is  that  several  of  these  are  Soviet 
bloc  markets  for  national  security  sen- 
sitive high  technology,  such  as  radar 
equipment,  components  for  missiles 
and  spEicecraft  engines  and  essential 
parts  for  missile  weaponry. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  it  may  sound 
funny  for  someone  like  myself,  who 
may  be  one  of  the  .strongest  support- 
ers of  the  free  enterprise  system  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  to  stand  up 
and  tell  U.S.  business  and  industry 
that  we  are  going  to  control  what  you 
do  when  it  affects  the  future  of  our 
country.  I  for  one  hope  that  we  will 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  offered,  be- 
cause if  this  bill  passes  in  its  present 


form,  we  are  selling  this  country  down 
the  drain. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  both  com- 
mittees, the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Armed  Services,  for  the 
fine  work  they  did  in  working  out  this 
measure.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  House  Resolution  297, 
the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  3231,  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1983,  and  I  want 
to  thank  and  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Rules  Committee  for  the  care 
ful  and  fair  consideration  they  gave  to 
this  bill  prior  to  proposing  this  rule. 
H.R.  3231  was  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  back  in  June, 
shortly  before  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  which  declared  the  legislative 
veto  unconstitutional.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  bills  containing  a  legislative 
veto  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee after  that  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, and  particularly  the  subcommit- 
tee chaired  by  our  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  was  active 
and  helpful  in  assuring  that  this  bill 
conformed  to  the  dictates  of  that  deci- 
sion. I  especially  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
counsel  and  support  on  this  important 
measure. 

General  debate  on  this  bill  is  sched- 
uled for  next  Monday,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  commence  that  debate  now. 
Let  me  say,  however,  that  this  is  cru- 
cial national  security  legislation.  It 
provides  the  only  authority  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  review  and,  where  neces- 
sary, to  restrict  the  commercial  sale  of 
goods  and  technology  which  have  both 
civilian  and  significant  military  uses  to 
potential  adversary  nations,  most  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union.  That  au- 
thority expires  on  September  30 
unless  this  legislation  is  enacted  by 
that  date.  Continuation  of  that  au- 
thority, as  provided  in  this  bill,  is  all 
the  more  critical  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  example  of  Soviet  brutality.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  its  destruction  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007.  in  which 
269  innocent  people  perished.  Timely 
passage  of  this  bill,  in  itself,  would 
constitute  a  strong  response  to  that 
tragic  incident. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  subcommittee  which  I  chair 
on  Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  held 
more  than  11  hearings  and  briefings 
on  this  legislation  and  the  many  issues 
it  embraces.  The  subconunittee  spent 
nearly  full  time  on  this  very  bill  over 
the  past  9  months.  In  addition,  the 
Armed    Services    Committee,    which 


shares  some  of  the  debate  time  under 
the  proposed  rule,  devoted  consider- 
able time,  effort,  and  attention  to  it. 
In  that  regard,  I  would  take  thiS  op- 
portunity to  thank  and  commend  my 
colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Huiro,  for 
his  leadership  of  a  special  task  force  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
very  carefully  examined  this  legisla- 
tion. All  this  attention  befits  legisla- 
tion of  this  importance,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  work  of  the  committees 
involved  and  feel  confident  that  the 
bill  presented  the  House  is  balanced 
and  responsible  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion merits  prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  the  House  without  substan- 
tial amendment,  both  because  of  the 
expiration  which  is  imminent,  and  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  show  unity  with 
respect  both  to  preserving  our  nation- 
al security  and  facilitating  needed 
expon  trade.  The  rule,  however,  is  an 
open  one  whirl-,  permits  any  issue  or 
amendment  any  Member  may  feel 
compelled  to  raise.  I  fully  support  this 
open  approach,  and  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  act  responsibly  and  sincerely  with 
respect  to  any  amendments  that  may 
be  offered. 

While  I  feel  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  all  the  more  urgent  in  light  of 
recent  Soviet  actions.  I  hope  at  the 
same  time  that  the  bill  will  not  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  inappropriate  re- 
taliation toward  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should— and  this  bill  does— continue 
our  existing,  very  strict  constraints  on 
the  sale  of  advanced  technological 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
note  that  only  about  $30  million  in 
such  sales  were  licensed  under  this  act 
to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  past 
year,  and  this  bill  fully  enables  the 
President  to  continue  and  even  to  fur- 
ther tighten  such  national  security 
controls.  Broader  trade  sanctions, 
however,  have  proved  ineffective  and 
even  counterproductive.  They  deprive 
U.S.  firms  and  workers  foreign  mar- 
kets which  other  nations  are  fully 
ready  and  able  to  penetrate. 

I  believe  the  President  has  so  far 
shown  real  wisdom  and  statesmanship 
in  refraining  from  broad  export  trade 
restrictions  in  his  own  response  to  the 
Soviets"  irresponsible  attack  on  flight 
007.  H.R.  3231  is  fully  consistent  with 
that  measured  response,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  look  elsewhere 
for  any  further  measures  that  might 
effectively  be  taken  by  Congress  as 
further  response  to  that  attack.  I  have 
myself,  for  example,  introduced  sepa- 
rate legislation  (H.R.  3918)  to  set  in 
motion  the  process  under  internation- 
al law  of  recovering  compensatory 
damages  for  the  survivors  of  the  vic- 
tims of  flight  007  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  That,  along  with  an  official 
apology,  is  the  minimum  we  can  and 
must  demand  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
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these  circumstances.  There  may  be 
other  specific  steps  we  can  take  in 
direct  response  to  this  incident.  We 
should  not,  however,  resort  to  broad 
trade  sanctions  with  which  other  ex- 
porting nations  will  not  cooperate  and 
which  damage  our  own  economy  far 
more  than  they  affect  the  behavior  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  will  strongly 
oppose  any  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  might  impose  or  encourage  such 
sanctions. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  and 
assure  the  House  that  this  bill  in  no 
way  reduces  the  Presidents  ability 
tightly  to  control  any  technology 
which  has  significant  military  applica- 
tion should  it  be  obtained  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  bill  facilitates  trade 
by  constraining  the  use  of  export  con- 
trols for  foreign  policy  reasons,  which 
have  tended  to  be  very  broad  and  to 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  all  U.S.  trade 
by  casting  U.S.  firms  as  unreliable  sup- 
pliers. It  attempts,  however,  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  effective 
controls  based  on  national  security 
considerations.  The  changes  made  in 
the  national  security  controls  are  very 
limited  ones  which  attempt  only  to 
reduce  the  heavy  paperwork  burden 
associated  with  the  national  security 
licensing  process— a  burden  which  re- 
duces the  attention  that  can  be  given 
to  controlling  the  most  sensitive  tech- 
nologies. The  major  reduction  in  na- 
tional -security  licensing  requirements 
under  this  bill  applies  not  to  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  if  anything 
should  be  increased,  but  for  exports  to 
our  own  allies  who  cooperate  with  us 
in  imposing  and  enforcing  national  se- 
curity export  controls  directed  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  1  must  and  will  take 
issue  with  anyone  who  might  allege 
that  this  bill  in  any  way  weakens  con- 
trols on  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  rule  and  to  join 
with  me  and  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  enacting  this  criti- 
cal national  security  and  trade  legisla- 
tion next  week. 

D  1650 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN)  has  indicated  he  has  no  further 
requests  for  time.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  at  this  lime,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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APPOINTMENT     OF     CONFEREES 

ON  H.R.   3363.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE    INTERIOR    AND    RELATED 

AGENCIES        APPROPRIATIONS. 

1984 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3363) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  this 
has  l)een  discussed  and  cleared  with 
the  minority. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
sure  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion because  all  I  am  seeking  to  do  is 
to  have  conferees  appointed.  The  mi- 
nority is  represented  on  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  COATS.  We  have  just  found  out 
that  it  has  been  cleared,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman, 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Yates,  Murtha,  Dicks,  Ratchford, 
BOLAND.  AuCoiN,  Whitten,  McOade, 
Regula,  Loeffler.  and  Conte. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  compensation 
provisions  in  S.  602  contained  the 
word  •shall"  which  was  interpreted  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  to  be  an 
entitlement.  The  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee disagreed. 

Now  since  the  intent  of  the  drafters 
in  both  Houses  was  not  to  create  an 
entitlement,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
change  the  word  ■•shall"  to  may  "  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  accom- 
plishes this. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  68 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurriJigK  That  in  the  inroll- 
ment  of  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  provide  for  the 
broadcasting  of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  the  following  cor- 
rection, namely,  in  section  7(b),  in  the  first 
sentence,  strike  out  shall'  where  it  first  ap- 
pears and  insert  "may". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CORRECTION     IN     ENROLLMENT 
OF  S.   602,   RADIO   BROADCAST- 
ING TO  CUBA  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  68)  to  correct 
the  enrollment  of  S.  602,  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  Act  of  1983,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  explain  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  S.  602.  RADIO 
BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  312  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  312 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider, 
without  intervening  motion,  the  bill  (S.  602) 
to  provide  for  the  broadcasting  of  accurate 
information  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  the  House,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  303(a)(4)  and  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344)  are  hereby  waived.  Debate  on  the  bill 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  one  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  word  •shall'^  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  7(b)  of  the  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "may^,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
said  amendment,  if  offered,  and  on  the  bill 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  .Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,, I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Taylor),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  312 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S. 
602,  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
Act  of  1983.  The  resolution  provides 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  and  allows  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives  sections 
402(a)  and  section  303(a)(4)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  against  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation.  Section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits 
consideration  of  legislation  if  it  con- 
tains any  authorization  for  new 
budget  authority  and  has  not  been  re- 
ported before  May  15  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  effective.  This 
waiver  is  necessary  because  section  6 
of  S.  602  also  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1984  although  the 
bill  was  not  reported  before  May  16, 
1983 

Section  303(a)(4)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  new  entitlement  authority 
effective  in  a  fiscal  year  before  adop- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution.  The 
waiver  of  section  303(a)(4)  is  necessary 
because  section  6  of  the  bill,  effective 
in  fiscal  year  1985,  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  •shall'  reimburse 
adversely  affected  U.S.  broadcasters, 
and  no  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1985  has  been  agreed  to. 

Only  one  amendment  is  in  order, 
and  the  language  of  that  amendment 
would  conform  the  bill  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  303(a)(4)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  if  that  becomes  necessary. 
House  Resolution  312  provides  that 
the  previous  question  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  amendment 
and  on  the  bill  except  for  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  602,  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  com- 
promise that  was  achieved  in  the 
other  body  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  of  the  major  parties  in- 
volved in  this  issue.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  all  of  the  concerns  by  broadcast- 
ers and  their  representatives  have 
been  met  in  full. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  602  establishes  a 
new  Cuba  Service  section  in  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  under  the  Voice 
of  America.  This  Service,  while  subject 
to  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasting 
standards,  would  be  administered  sep- 
arately from  other  Voice  of  America 
functions.  Broadcasting  authorized  by 
S.  602  would  use  the  current  Voice  of 
America  frequency  at  Marathon.  Fla. 


(1180  AM).  Other  frequencies  not  on 
the  AM  band  could  be  used  simulta- 
neously. In  addition,  the  Cuba  Service 
could  utilize  nongovernmental  short- 
wave radio  stations. 

In  the  event  that  broadcasts  on  the 
1180  AM  frequency  are  subject  to  25 
percent  increased  jamming  or  interfer- 
ence, the  Voice  of  America  Is  author- 
ized to  lease  time  on  commercial  or 
noncommercial  educational  AM  band 
stations.  The  legislation  authorizes  $5 
million  for  compensating  U.S.  radio 
broadcasters  to  upgrade  equipment 
and  facilities  who  are  adversely  affect- 
ed by  Cuban  radio  interference. 

The  legislation  authorizes  $14  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1984  and  $11  million 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  new  Cuba 
Service.  In  addition,  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes $54.8  million  in  both  fiscal 
year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985  for  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  and  operations 
for  the  entire  Voice  of  America.  Still, 
S.  602  maintains  the  integrity  of  the 
concept  of  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 
First,  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
Radio  Marti,  broadcasting  the  truth  of 
Cuban  activities  to  Cuba,  is  main- 
tained in  the  compromise.  Second, 
Radio  Marti  will  be  administered  sepa- 
rately from  other  Voice  of  America 
functions,  and  will  be  called  either 
Voice  of  America:  Cuba  Service  or 
Voice  of  America:  Radio  Marti  Pro- 
gram. Third,  the  compromise  main- 
tains the  important  objective  that 
Radio  Marti  broadcast  on  the  AM 
band— utilizing  the  same  frequency 
employed  by  Radio  Marathon.  S.  602 
also  gives  Radio  Marti  the  option  of 
broadcasting  on  the  noncommercial 
AM  band.  In  addition.  Radio  Marti  can 
lease  time  on  nongovernmental  short- 
wave radio  stations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
Radio  Marti  is  to  broadcast  informa- 
tion that  carries  with  it  the  truth 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba  and 
what  Cuba  is  doing  worldwide.  We  will 
be  able  to  broadcast  Into  Cuba  the 
news  that  the  Cuban  people  are  not 
receiving  about  Cuban  activities  world- 
wide. Whether  this  be  Cuban  activity 
in  Angola,  Cuban  support  for  the  in- 
surgency in  El  Salvador  or  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Cuban  economy  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Radio  Marti  is  designed 
to  tell  the  Cuban  people  what  the 
Castro  regine  will  not. 

Under  S.  602,  Radio  Marti  would  be 
a  part  of  the  Voice  of  America.  Howev- 
er. Radio  Marti  will  be  administered 
separately  from  other  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica programs,  with  its  Director  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Director  and  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  By  placing  Radio  Marti  in  the 
Voice  of  America,  we  are  guaranteeing 
that  the  news  broadcast  over  Radio 
Marti  will  be  fair,  objective  and  a  re- 
flection of  U.S.  policy.  Radio  Marti 
will  be  given  immediate  credibility  be- 
cause of  the  worldwide  high  opinion  of 
Voice   of   America.   Radio   Marti   will 


supplement  the  Voice  of  America's 
Radio  Marathon  which  currently 
broadcasts  to  Cuba.  I  think  this  an  im- 
portant item  to  stress.  Currently, 
Cuba  outbroadcasts  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 
Cuba  broadcasts  over  214  hours  per 
week  compared  to  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica which  broadcasts  only  86  hours  per 
week  to  this  region. 

Radio  Marti,  as  part  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  will  serve  as  an  important 
foreign  policy  tool,  counteracting 
much  of  the  disinformation  that  is 
broadcast  to  Latin  America  by  Cuba 
and  broadcasting  Into  Cuba  the  truth 
of  Cuban  activities  worldwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  support 
that  S.  602  enjoys  from  the  parties  in- 
volved, the  Rules  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  I  might  add  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  have  requested  that  we 
handle  this  bill  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  By  granting  a  rule  to  S.  602 
and  providing  for  its  consideration  In 
the  House,  we  are.  I  believe,  proceed- 
ing In  the  most  expeditious  and  re- 
sponsible pace  for  this  Important  legis- 
lation. 


D  1700 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  312 
provides  for  consideration  in  the  House 
of  S.  602,  which  authorizes  radio  broad- 
casts to  Cuba  as  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  counter  communism  in 
Central  America. 

The  rule  sets  the  parliamentary 
stage  for  House  consideration  of  a 
compromise  agreement  written  in  the 
other  body  to  establish  Radio  Marti  as 
a  major  foreign  policy  initiative  of  the 
President  under  the  Voice  of  America. 
The  compromise  agreement,  which 
passed  the  other  body  by  a  voice  vote 
on  September  13,  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  both  of 
the  legislative  committees  involved, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  as  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish our  goal  reaching  the  people  of 
Cuba  with  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  our  distinguished  Rules  Com- 
mittee chairman  (Mr.  Pepper),  has  ex- 
plained that  this  is  a  less  than  open 
rule.  The  rule  specifies  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral deoate,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ordinarily,  when  bills  are  considered 
in  the  House,  floor  amendments  are 
not  in  order.  Although  the  rule  speci- 
fies one  amendment,  it  will  not  be  of- 
fered because  the  House  has  just 
taken  up  and  passed  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  68,  which  corrects  the 
problem  the  specified  amendment  was 
also  designed  to  correct. 
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The  rule  still  waives  one  provision  of 
the  Budget  Act  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  S.  602.  As  passed  by  the  other 
body,  the  bill  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  in  the  House  because  it 
violates  section  303(aK4)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

The  bill  authorizes  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1984. 
but  it  was  not  reported  prior  to  May 
15  of  this  year  as  required  by  the 
Budget  Act.  This  waiver  is  provided  in 
the  rule  because  it  is  necessary.  The 
waiver  is  supported  by  the  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  it  should 
be  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

As  passed  by  the  other  body,  the  bill 
provided  new  entitlement  authority, 
effective  in  fiscal  1985.  for  payments 
to  broadcasters  for  claims  arising  from 
Cuban  radio  interference.  The  House 
has  just  taken  up  and  agreed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  68. 
which  corrects  the  enrolled  copy  of  S. 
602,  so  that  it  no  longer  provides  this 
entitlement  authority.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
68.  the  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule 
is  in  compliance  with  the  Budget  Act. 

This  being  the  case,  the  amendment 
specified  in  the  rule  will  not  be  offered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  less-than-open 
rule  because  of  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation we  find  ourselves  in  with  respect 
to  Radio  Marti.  The  House  has  not 
taken  up  the  bill  reported  from  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Elnergy  and  Commerce.  H.R.  2453.  It  is 
probably  a  blessing  that  we  have  not 
debated  that  bill.  t)ecause  of  the 
strong  disagreements  that  existed  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  two  com- 
mittees. 

Shortly  after  our  return  from  the 
August  recess,  the  other  body  worked 
out  an  agreement  to  establish  a  new 
Cuba  service  section  in  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  which  places  Radio 
Marti  under  the  Voice  of  America. 

To  their  credit,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pascell)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
both  feel  that  it  makes  more  sense  to 
act  upon  S.  602  rather  than  to  take  up 
the  other  bill.  Since  they  are  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Operations,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  fashioned 
this  rule  to  fit  the  situation.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke).  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  and, 
more  specifically,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  legislation  which 


meets  the  needs  of  radio  broadcasting 
to  Cuba  yet,  at  the  same  time,  protects 
broadcasters  in  our  own  country. 

By  accepting  the  legislation  that  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  I 
believe  we  can  dispose  of  what  has 
been  a  very  controversial  issue  while 
at  the  same  time  insuring  that  virtual- 
ly all  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
able  to  support  the  bill. 

I  think  all  of  us  want  to  be  united  in 
the  foreign  policy  initiatives  which  are 
involved.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  we 
wish  to  insure  protection  for  those  in 
our  own  country  who  have  legitimate 
broadcasting  interests. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  legislation  as  it  will  be 
presented  next  week. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume,  for 
debate  purposes,  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from      Colorado      (Mr. 

WiRTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  also  in  support  of 
this  rule.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  and 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
for  their  persistence  in  this,  in  bring- 
ing together  some  very  divergent 
points  of  view,  which  were  reflected 
accurately  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  re- 
marks earlier  in  which  there  have 
been  very  deep  divisions  between 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Fascell  and  I  have  talked  about 
this  for  a  long  time  and  have  come.  I 
think,  to  agreement  on  this  through 
the  offices  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  Mr.  Pepper. 

So  in  supporting  this  rule  I  want  to 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  efforts  in  putting  this 
together.  The  gentlemen  Mr.  I*epper 
and  Mr.  Fascell  are  very  strong  and  I 
must  say  combative  advocates  for  an 
issue  which  initially  Mr.  Tauke  and  I 
might  have  disagreed  with  you.  But  I 
think  we  have  come  to  a  very  reasona- 
ble solution  to  the  problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
very  much  and  for  his,  as  usual,  gen- 
tlemanly but  highly  effective  ap- 
proach to  this  issue. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  issue 
of  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  the  concerns 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee have  been: 

The  allocation  of  a  frequency  that 
will  have  the  least  negative  impact  on 
American  broadcasters; 

The  impact  on  American  radio 
broadcasters  and  the  radio  listening 
public  that  might  stem  from  Cuban  re- 
taliatory countermeasures. 

During  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
2453.  authored  by  Mr.  Fascell.  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
adopted  several  amendments  which 
were  aimed  at  making  sure  that  the 
frequency  on  which  Radio  Marti  oper- 


ated would  result  in  the  least  amount 
of  Cuban  interference  for  American 
broadcasters  and  be  least  disruptive  to 
the  listening  public. 

The  delicately  balanced  compromise 
reached  in  the  Senate  legislation  will 
assure  that  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
operates  as  an  entity  within  the  Voice 
of  America.  One  of  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  offered  by  Mr.  Tauke.  also 
would  have  permitted  Radio  Marti  to 
operate  as  a  part  of  the  VOA  or  on  a 
shortwave  frequency.  The  compromise 
is  consistent  with  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee's  overall  ap- 
proach to  the  frequency  that  should 
be  authorized  for  Radio  Marti.  By  in- 
suring that  the  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
service  would  be  a  VOA  station,  oper- 
ating under  the  VOA  charter,  and  on  a 
VOA  frequency,  this  approach  should 
greatly  minimize  the  potential  for 
harmful  Cuban  retaliation  that  could 
be  devastating  to  the  American  radio 
broadcasting  industry. 

It  is  my  feeling.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  frequency  allocation  and  interfer- 
ence issues  are  satisfactorily  handled 
by  the  compromise  bill.  The  compro- 
mise does  address  the  issues  that  fall 
under  the  purview  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
lend  my  support  to  those  particular 
sections  of  the  legislation. 

An  issue  that  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  was  also  extremely 
concerned  about  is  insuring  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion—the expert  agency— be  the  entity 
to  make  determinations  relative  to  fre- 
quency use  and  to  broadcaster  com- 
pensation for  damage  suffered  due  to 
Cuban  retaliation.  The  compromise 
recognizes  that  the  FCC,  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  divorced  from  the  ad- 
ministrations  foreign  policy  appara- 
tus, is  the  most  appropriate  agency  to 
deal  with  these  issues. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  ask  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
my  friend  will  accept  my  very  great 
gratitude  for  his  kind  words  and  espe- 
cially for  his  very  kind  and  generous 
cooperation.  We  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

D  1710 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


September  22,  1983 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  next  week. 

And  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  schedule  for  the 
balsmce  of  the  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Sim  delighted  to  respond  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  acting  minority  leader. 

We  have  concluded  the  legislative 
business  for  the  day  and  for  the  week. 
There  will  be  no  session  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  we  will  consider  four 
bills  under  the  suspension  of  the  rules, 
one  District  bill. 

We  will  take  up  for  general  debate 
the  Export  Administration  Act. 

There  will  be  no  recorded  votes  on 
Monday.  Those  votes  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  following  day.  Tues- 
day. September  27. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday.  We  will  take  recorded  votes 
as  demanded  on  actions  of  the  previ- 
ous day. 

Then  we  will  go  to  the  Coal  Pipeline 
Act  and  we  would  hope  to  complete 
the  consideration  of  that  coal  slurry 
pipeline  bill  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  which  includes  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  next  week,  we  will  meet 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  hope  to  take  up  in  this  order, 
though  the  order  of  consideration  may 
be  slightly  altered,  a  correction  of  a 
clerical  error,  which  is  the  consider- 
ation of  a  veto  message. 

Then  a  resolution  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  granting  of  a 
rule.  We  would  hope  to  get  to  that  on 
Wednesday. 

Having  done  that,  we  would  want  to 
begin  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  Ex- 
tension. 

And  then  return  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  complete  consider- 
ation of  that  bill,  if  possible. 

There  are  two  other  bills  that  we 
have  scheduled  for  the  week.  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Radio  Marti, 
under  a  modified  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  That  rule  has  been 
adopted. 

And  we  would  then  go  to  the  Haz- 
ardous Waste  Control  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  and  complete  consideration 
of  that  bill. 

Now  the  continuing  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1984  will  come  to  the 
floor  as  soon  as  possible.  Members 
need  to  be  on  notice  that  we  expect  to 
work  late  on  Friday,  if  necessary,  to 
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complete    the    continuing    appropria- 
tions bill. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  Conference  reports,  of 
course,  would  be  brought  up  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
a  couple  of  points  that  the  majority 
leader  made  for  the  Membership,  to 
make  sure  we  till  have  the  correct  un- 
derstanding. 

First  of  all.  no  votes  on  Monday.  The 
votes  will  be  taken  up  as  the  first 
order  of  business  on  Tuesday.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  No  legislative  votes  on 
Monday.  The  gentleman  is  aware,  of 
course,  there  may  be  some  procedural 
votes  over  which  the  leadership  would 
have  no  control. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  you  do  anticipate  at 
this  point  or  does  the  gentleman  at 
least  hope  to  complete  consideration 
of  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  on  Tuesday 
after  those  votes  that  might  be  de- 
ferred from  Monday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGP'T.  That  is  our  expecta- 
tion. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  the  Membership 
should  expect  some  votes  on  Friday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  prudent 
to  expect  votes  on  Friday.  And  maybe 
even  being  in  late  on  Friday.  Because 
of  the  date,  of  course,  we  may  be  run- 
ning right  up  against  the  deadline  for 
the  passage  of  a  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill,  in  which  case  we  might  find 
it  necessary  to  stay  in  late  on  Friday. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  that  was  my  last 
question.  And  that  was  what  does  the 
gentleman  think  we  might  expect  on 
the  continuing  appropriations  bill?  As 
soon  as  it  is  ready,  I  take  it  from  this, 
it  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  and  that 
could  come  as  late  as  Friday,  at  which 
point,  of  course,  we  would  be  up 
against  a  deadline  and  would  have  to 
try  to  find  a  way  to  work  on  it  Friday; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  just  absolutely  right.  I 
would  hope  we  could  reach  that  point 
before  Friday,  but  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  certain  entanglements  involv- 
ing that  piece  of  legislation  which 
have  required  its  sequential  referral 
upon  the  request  of  two  House  com- 
mittees due  to  jurisdictional  problems. 
That  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
predict  with  absolute  accuracy  when 
we  can  get  that  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 


There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  26,  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 


SUBSTANTIAL  EQUIVALENCE  BE- 
TWEEN NUMBER  OF  SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
NUMBER  OP  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT PERSONNEL  IN  SOVIET 
UNION 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint 
resolution  I  am  privileged  to  propose 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Con- 
gressman Floyd  Spence  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  there 
should  be  substantial  equivalence  be- 
tween the  number  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment personnel  in  the  United  States 
and  the  number  of  U.S.  Government 
personnel  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  restrictions  and  conditions  be  im- 
posed on  Soviet  Government  person- 
nel in  the  United  States  that  are  com- 
parable to  those  restrictions  placed  on 
U.S.  Government  personnel  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  this 
action  is  long  overdue  and  fully  justi- 
fied without  regard  to  recent  events. 
Nevertheless,  the  horrendous  act  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  shooting  down  an 
unarmed  commercial  airliner  and  kill- 
ing 269  innocent  people  makes  it  espe- 
cially appropriate  and  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  place  itself  on  record 
with  regard  to  the  disparity  in  num- 
bers and  treatment  between  Soviet  of- 
ficial representatives  in  the  United 
States  and  U.S.  official  representatives 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  necessary  steps,  as 
soon  as  is  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution,  to  insure 
substantial  equivalence  between  the 
number  of  Soviet  Government  person- 
nel representing  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  States  and  the  number  of 
U.S.  Government  personnel  represent- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  resolution  also  calls  on  the 
President  to  insure  that  the  same  or 
comparable  restrictions  and  conditions 
are  imposed  on  the  travel,  acconunoda- 
tions.  and  facilities  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment personnel  in  the  United  States 
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as  are  placed  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  travel,  accom- 
modations, and  facilities  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  expresses 
the  desire  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  report  to  the  Congress  on 
actions  taken  to  carry  out  this  joint 
resolution,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  any  additions^  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  resolution. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  resolu- 
tion, when  implemented  by  the  Presi- 
dent, should  have  been  achieved  re- 
gardless of  the  Soviet  action  against 
the  Korean  airliner.  Why  should  the 
official  presence  of  the  Soviets  in  the 
United  States  greatly  exceed  our  Gov- 
ernment's official  presence  in  the 
Soviet  Union?  This  disparity  involves 
not  only  the  numbers  of  personnel  in 
each  country  but,  equally  to  our  disad- 
vantage, the  disparity  in  freedom  of 
movement,  living  accommodations, 
and  working  facilities.  The  conditions 
for  our  country's  representatives  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  abysmal  in  compari- 
son to  the  way  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's representatives  and  treated  in 
this  country. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  reduce  the 
total  number  of  positions  available  to 
the  Soviet  Government  for  placing 
trained  intelligence  officers  in  the 
United  States.  What  we  are  seeking, 
frankly,  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  intelligence  informa- 
tion while,  at  the  same  time,  achieving 
a  general  balance  l)etween  our  Na- 
tions representation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  representation  here. 
The  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982  pro- 
vided a  congressional  mandate  to  the 
President  to  insist  on  parity,  especially 
where  national  security  considerations 
are  at  stake.  That  act,  in  combination 
with  the  President's  other  authorities, 
permits  a  wide  range  of  actions  to 
achieve  the  objectives  sought  by  this 
resolution. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number 
of  Soviet  Government  personnel  in 
the  United  States  today  is  about  980, 
while  the  number  of  U.S.  Government 
personnel  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  about 
320.  More  than  half  the  Soviet  num- 
bers in  this  country  are  attached  to 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  and  the  Soviet, 
Byelo-Russian,  and  Ukranian  Missions 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  cannot 
change  these  under  U.N.  policies,  it  is 
not  intended  that  these  Soviet  person- 
nel at  the  United  Nations,  or  the 
roughly  35  Soviet  news  media  person- 
nel in  this  country,  be  included  in  de- 
termining "sut>stantial  equivalence  "  in 
numbers. 

However,  the  official  presence  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  United  States  includes 
not  only  their  accredited  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel,  but  also  other 
Soviet  nationals  employed  by  Aeroflot. 
Intourist.   Amtorg,   the  Soviet   Trade 


Corporation,  and  other  Soviet  oper- 
ations. All  such  personnel  should  be 
counted  in  determining  "substantial 
equivalence."  On  this  basis.  There  is  a 
disparity  of  more  than  100  between 
our  numbers  and  theirs.  After  deleting 
the  approximately  520  Soviet  officials 
currently  assigned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  about  35  Soviet  media  per- 
sonnel, that  leaves  some  425  Soviet 
employees  compared  to  our  approxi- 
mately 320  in  their  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  40  percent 
of  the  Soviet  Government  personnel 
here  are  trained  professional  intelli- 
gence officers  of  the  Soviet  KGB  and 
the  Soviet  military  intelligence— the 
GRU.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
draw  the  line  so  that  the  Soviets  can 
no  longer  take  advantage  of  the  imbal- 
juice  in  the  numbers  of  government 
personnel  that  has  existed  for  so  long. 
Our  counterespionage  agencies  would 
welcome  this  reduction  of  a  hundred 
or  so  Soviets,  many  of  whom  are  KGB 
agents. 

In  summary,  this  joint  resolution 
would  reduce  the  number  of  Soviet 
Government  personnel  permitted  in 
the  United  States  by  about  100  in 
order  to  match  the  official  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  resolu- 
tion does  not  expel  diplomats  or  con- 
sular personnel,  thus  limiting  the  risk 
of  possible  Soviet  retaliation  against 
our  officials  in  the  Soviet  Union  now. 
What  the  resolution  calls  for  is  adher- 
ence to  the  normal  and  widely  accept- 
ed principle  of  reciprocity  and  equiva- 
lency. The  resolution  makes  it  possible 
to  lower  the  ceiling  for  Soviet  official 
presence  in  the  United  States  by  fo- 
cusing on  their  commercial  establish- 
ments, where  we  have  no  comparable 
commercial  establishments  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  on  other  nonaccred- 
ited  Soviet  Government  personnel. 
The  end  result  of  this  resolution 
should  also  be  to  help  improve  condi- 
tions for  our  personnel  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Insofar  as  the  numbers  of 
Soviet  personnel  in  the  United  States 
are  reduced,  tighter  restrictions  are 
placed  on  their  travel,  and  other  con- 
ditions are  imposed  on  their  living  ac- 
commodations and  working  facilities, 
the  result  will  be  to  inhibit  the  ability 
of  Soviet  intelligence  to  operate  in  this 
country. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  joint  resolution  that  calls  on 
the  President  to  establish  equivalence 
in  the  number  of  government  employ- 
ees allowed  in  each  other's  country, 
and  comparability  in  the  restrictions 
and  conditions  of  travel,  living  accom- 
modations, and  working  facilities. 


D  1720 
LET  THE  RUSSIANS  STAY  HOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  action  taken  by  New 
Jersey  Gov.  Thomas  Kane  and  New 
York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  in  their  re- 
fusal to  allow  the  lifting  of  the  ban  of 
Aeroflot  flights  into  New  York  area 
airports  for  the  convenience  of  Andrei 
Gromyko. 

Mr.  Gromyko  in  turn  canceled  his 
scheduled  visit  to  New  York  for  the 
opening  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly. The  official  word  from  Tass  was 
that  his  safety  as  a  diplomat  was  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  deliberately  disregarded 
the  safety  of  269  innocent  people 
aboard  KAL  flight  007.  It  is  the  height 
of  arrogance  to  be  offended  that  Mr. 
Gromyko's  safety  was  not  assured. 
Our  State  Department  offered  landing 
facilities  at  a  military  base,  but  this 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Soviets. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  be  denied  easy 
access— to  or  from— civilized  nations. 
If  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
so  sacred  that  a  civilian  airliner  was 
sacrificed  for  straying  into  its  bound- 
aries, I  suggest  to  Soviet  officials  that 
they  remain  within  the  barriers  that 
they  have  chosen  to  erect.* 


QUAGMIRE  IN  LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  days  the  House  will  be  asked  to 
approve  a  resolution  that  endorses  the 
continued  presence  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon.  We  are  being  told 
that  this  must  be  done  because  there 
is  no  real  alternative  but  to  hang  on. 
We  are  also  being  told  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  United  States  to  demon- 
strate unity  in  this  moment  of  crisis. 
Such  claims  have  again  and  again 
been  employed  to  brush  aside  ques- 
tions about  military  commitments. 
But  the  questions  emerge  sooner  or 
later,  and  history  teaches  that  they 
should  never  be  brushed  aside. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  298,  a  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, and  suggested  that  Congress 
should  review  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non, and  consider  withdrawing  our 
troops.  At  that  time  there  had  been  no 
bloodshed,  and  there  was  no  generally 
recognized  crisis.  But  it  was  evident 
then  that  the  dangers  were  growing, 
and  that  if  Congress  ever  wanted  to 
have  any  real  voice  in  the  question  of 
what  to  do  in  Lebanon,  we  would  have 
to  act  before  the  crisis  struck.  But  I 
was  told  that  Congress  should  not  seek 
to  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act,  though 
even  then,  in  June,  it  clearly  applied 
to  conditions  in  Lebanon,  until  there 
was  a  crisis.  I  asked  what  kind  of  alter- 
natives would  exist  in  the  midst  of 
crisis,  but  got  no  answer.  I  believed 
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then,  and  events  since  have  shown  me 
correct,    that   once   blood   was   shed. 
Congress  would  fear  to  ask  any  hard 
questions,  because  then  we  would  be 
accused    of    failing    to    support    our 
troops.    We    would    be    accused— and 
these  are  the  words  of  the  Secretary 
of    State— of    "turning    tail"    and    of 
making  a  bad  situation  worse.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  happened.  Now  that 
the  crisis  is  here,  we  are  told  that  we 
dare  not  apply  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion that  the  President  must  be  given 
support  and  a  free  hand,  that  we  have 
no  choice.  But  we  had  a  duty  to  ask 
questions  last  June,  when  I  was  told 
that  the  time  for  invoking  the  war 
powers  resolution  was  not  propitious. 
And  we  have  a  duty  to  ask  questions 
now,  when  the  House  is  being  told 
that  the  time  for  invoking  the  act  is 
still  not  propitious.  If  the  resolution 
cannot  be  employed  in  a  time  of  rela- 
tive   caln..    and    if    Congress    cannot 
invoke  it.s  powers  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
when  can  the  resolution  ever  have  any 
meaning  or  application?  In  June,  the 
answer  was.  the  resolution  could  be  in- 
voked "when  there  is  a  crisis. "  Now 
that  there  is  a  crisis,  we  are  told,  "it 
can  be  invoked  in  18  months."  If  we 
pass  this  so-called  compromise  resolu- 
tion.   Congress   will   deny    itself   any 
meaningful  control  over  the  commit- 
ments  that   are   being   made   in   the 
Middle  East.  We  will  be  accepting  with 
blind    eyes    and    deaf    ears    a    policy 
whose  objectives  may  not  be  attain- 
able,   and    committing    ourselves    to 
police  what  even  the  President  calls  a 
civil  war,  without  so  much  as  asking 
for     frequent     information     on     the 
progress  of  that  commitment. 
And  what  are  some  of  the  questions? 
First,  if  after  a  year,  the  Govern- 
ment    of     Lebanon     has     made     no 
progress  in  developing  national  politi- 
cal reconciliation,   how  can  we  have 
confidence  that  the  situation  is  going 
to  be  any  different  months  or  years 
down  the  road?  For  the  fact  is  that 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  today  is 
more  exclusive  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
less  representative  of  the  religious  fac- 
tions  today   than   at   anytime   in   40 
years.  It  is  this  very  imbalance  that 
feeds  the  civil  war.  and  supposedly  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  United  States  to 
end  that  imbalance  among  the  reli- 
gious factions— to  attain  what  Secre- 
tary Shultz  calls  confessional  balance. 
Should  we  not  expect  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  make  a  further  commitment 
to   the    Government    of    Lebanon,    it 
show  some  progress  or  at  least  some 
good  faith  effort  to  bring  about  bal- 
ance   among    the    religious    factions? 
Where  is  the  evidence  of  it? 

Second,  and  to  my  mind  of  absolute- 
ly paramount  importance,  what  hap- 
pens if  the  Marines  are  attacked  in 
force,  and  head-on?  Certainly  they 
would  fight— but  what  would  be  the 
ramifications  of  such  fighting?  If  our 
ships  at  sea  become  engaged  in  heavy 


bombardment,  can  we  not  some  day 
expect  those  ships  to  be  attacked  by 
the  antiship  missiles  that  we  already 
know  to  be  in  Lebanon,  and  which 
have  far  greater  range  than  the  guns 
of  those  ships?  And  we  know  from  the 
British  war  against  Argentina,  just 
how  effective  antiship  missiles  are. 
Would  an  attack  against  our  Marines 
inevitably  throw  the  United  States 
into  warfare  with  Syria,  and  in  turn 
bring  about  war  with  other  Arab 
States?  We  are,  after  all,  fully  aware 
of  the  Syrian  role  in  Lebanon. 

Third,  what  happens  if  some  other 
nation  decides  that  it  will  no  longer 
participate  in  the  multinational  force? 
Let  us  suppose  that  France  pulls  out. 
What  would  we  then  do?  Would  we 
expand  our  forces  to  make  up  the  loss 
of  the  French?  Would,  in  fact,  a  multi- 
national  force  still   exist  within   the 
meaning  of  the  proposed  resolution? 
And  this  is  not  an  idle  question;  we 
must  remember  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment  is   not   particularly   strong, 
that  the  French  economy  is  not  terri- 
bly healthy,  and  most  important,  that 
Prance  is  already  involved  in  a  sitz- 
krieg in  Chad,  which  could  become  a 
sizable    shooting    war    in    very    short 
order;  and  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
opposition  in  Chad  is  Libya,  a  state 
that  is  as  radical  and  dangerously  un- 
stable in  its  leadership  as  any  in  the 
world.  In  these  circumstances.  France 
could  very  easily  pull  out  and,  indeed, 
is  already  reported  as  evaluating  its 
situation.  The  time  to  ask  what  would 
happen  in  case  of  such  a  pullout  is 
now,  before  we  pass  any  resolutions, 
not  afterward. 

Fourth,  are  our  objectives  in  Leba- 
non  really   attainable?   For  example, 
the  policy  envisions  a  government  of 
national  reconciliation,  able  to  control 
all  the  territory  of  Lebanon.  But  as 
long  as  our  forces  are  present  to  shield 
the  present  government,  what  encour- 
ages it  to  attempt  reconciliation?  And 
we  must  remember  that  the  present 
government  d   ;s  not  effectively  con- 
trol  even   the   city   limits   of  Beirut, 
much  less  all  of  Lebanon's  territory. 
Furthermore,   the   policy   envisions  a 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  yet 
also    the    protection    of    Palestinian 
groups.  The  Secretary  of  State  at  once 
calls  for  the  protection  of  Palestinians 
in   Lebanon,   and   at   the   same   time 
blames  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization for  being  one  of  the  outside 
forces  that  are  now  causing  havoc  and 
bloodshed.    Moreover,    how    does    he 
reckon  Israel  will  withdraw— for  it  is 
clear  that   one   of   Israel's  objectives 
and.  in  fact,  its  chief  objective  in  in- 
vading Lebanon  in  the  first  place,  was 
to  establish  a  new  border  that  is  more 
defensible— in  other  words,  to  gain  a 
more  or  less  permanent  occupation  of 
part  of  southern  Lebanon.   If  Israel 
does  not  withdrawn,   certainly   Syria 
will  not,  and  vice  versa.  How  is  this 
Gordian  knot  going  to  be  untangled  by 


the  continued  presence  of  a  handful  of 
Marines  confined  to  a  static  defense  of 
the  Beirut  airport? 

If  we  are  to  endorse  a  policy,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  know  if  it  is  at- 
tainable. We  have  the  absolute  obliga- 
tion to  understand  what  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  policy  are.  Yet,  every 
effort  to  raise  questions  about  our 
side,  has  been  shrugged  off,  and  now 
we  are  being  told  that  we  must  swal- 
low our  doubts,  in  the  name  of  nation- 
al unity. 

The  Lebanon  resolution  is  presented 
as  an  affirmation  that  Congress  con- 
trols the  war  power.  But  it  is  an  empty 
affirmation,    because    it    is   simply    a 
gambit  to  evade  questions,  and  a  ploy 
to  escape  responsibility.  But  Congress 
cannot  ultimately  escape  responsibil- 
ity. If  the  Lebanon  resolution  passes. 
Congress  is  endorsing  an  open-ended 
commitment  for  American  participa- 
tion in  one  of  the  bloodiest,  most  an- 
cient, most  faction-ridden  conflicts  of 
all     time.     With     that     endorsement 
comes  responsibility.  If  we  failed  to 
raise  the  issue  in  June,  when  I  first 
tried  to  bring  it  forward,  surely  the 
time  to  ask  questions  is  now.  It  will  be 
too  late  in  18  months,  or  even  18  days, 
to  examine  where  we  are  going,  what 
we  can  achieve  in  Lebanon,  and  to  ask 
what  the  ramifications  are,  let  alone 
what  the  price  may  be.  We  are  facing 
an  empty  compromise,  one  that  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers,  and 
one  that  I  cannot  accept  as  wise  or 
worthy.  I  offer  for  the  Record,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Za- 
BLOCKi  on  this  matter,  a  short  time 
ago,  and  his  reply  to  me: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  September  6.  1983. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman,    Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.   Wash- 
ington, D.C 
Dear  Clem:  This  mornings  news  brings 
the  tragic  information  that  two  (2)  more 
United  States  Marines  have  been  killed  m 
Lebanon,     and     an     unknown     additional 
number  wounded  in  the  course  of  fighting 
that  has  continued  for  several  days.  Early 
reports  indicate  that  Marines  receiving  fire 
last  night  responded  by  returning  illumina- 
tion rounds  to  the  area  from  which  hostile 
fire  originated.  Secretary  Weinberger  subse- 
quently stated  the  U.S.  forces  "are  fighting 

back."  ,     ,  ,.  , 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  sent  last  Friday  to  President  Reagan,  in 
which  I  pointed  out  that  the  circumstances 
no  longer  permit  the  Administration  to 
evade  the  reality  that  deployment  of  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Lebanon  is  subject  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  In  every  detail,  the  facts 
of  the  current  situation  conform  with  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  Resolution  for 
determining  that  a  state  of  hostility  exists, 
and  that  the  presence  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the 
constraints  of  the  Resolution. 

You  know,  of  course,  of  my  long  concern 
about  this  matter  and  of  my  long-held  belief 
that  Congress  could  not  avoid  reviewing  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  and  applying  the  War- 
Powers  Resolution.  Just  as  the  President 
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can  no  longer  evade  the  facts,  the  Congress 
cannot  avoid  its  own  responsibility. 

It  is  clear  that  our  Armed  Forces  are  sub- 
ject to  greater  danger  with  each  passing  day 
and,  further,  that  the  premises  upon  which 
they  were  dispatched  may  no  longer  be 
valid.  I  urge  you  to  convene  promptly  your 
Committee  and  take  up  this  issue,  either 
through  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 298,  or  some  other  appropriate  vehi- 
cle. The  War  Powers  Resolution  clearly  ap- 
plies to  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  and  I  urge 
that  you  not  permit  it  to  be  abused,  ignored, 
or  trampled. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Committee  on  Fy>REicN  AfTAiRS, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  IS.  1983. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  Plesae  forgive  this  unavoid- 
able delayed  response  to  your  good  letter  of 
September  6  regarding  the  applicability  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  the  situation 
in  L<ebanon.  As  always,  I  appreciate  having 
your  views. 

Like  you,  I  believe  the  Congress  cannot 
avoid  its  own  responsibilities  In  this  situa- 
tion. For  that  reason.  I  have  been  working 
intensely  for  the  past  several  days  on  appro- 
priate legislation  which  will  accomplish  all 
that  you  urge. 

My  hope  is  to  introduce  it  within  the  next 
few  days,  conduct  prompt  hearings  on  it  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clem, 
Chairman.m 


CARDINAL  MEDEIROS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Prank)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad 
and  sudden  death  of  Humberto  Cardi- 
nal Medeiros  has  deprived  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston  and  the  world  of  a 
spiritual  leader  whose  genuine  humil- 
ity, compassion,  and  love  for  the 
people  he  served  were  extraordinary. 
Prom  his  birth  in  the  Azores,  through 
his  childhood  and  youth  in  Pall  River, 
to  his  13  years  as  the  leader  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Humberto  Me- 
deiros remained  a  man  of  absolute  in- 
tegrity, deep  piety,  and  a  driving,  over- 
whelming concern  for  the  well-being 
of  others. 

Pew  people  in  my  experience  have 
ascended  to  so  high  a  position  in  our 
society  while  remaining  wholly  free  of 
that  arrogance  of  power  which  unfor- 
tunately often  accompanies  its  acquisi- 
tion. Cardinal  Medeiros  dealt  un- 
flinchingly with  the  difficult  and  com- 
plex issues  which  came  before  him  in 
his  capacity  as  head  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est archdioceses  in  our  country. 

He  spoke  out  clearly  and  forcefully 
on  the  evil  of  racial  hatred,  even  at 
times  when  preaching  for  genuine 
racial  understanding  and  equality 
caused  him  difficulty  from  those  who 


did  not  want  to  hear  that  message.  He 
joined  other  religious  leaders  in  speak- 
ing out  for  peace  and  its  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  world.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  archdiocesan  office  of 
urban  affairs  did  outstanding  work  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  inad- 
equate shelter  that  plagued  so  many 
in  our  urban  area. 

And  of  course  he  dealt  with  the  dif- 
ficult financial,  legal,  and  administra- 
tive matters  that  are  an  inevitable 
part  of  leadership. 

Yet  even  when  he  was  dealing  with 
these  important  and  complex  matters, 
he  remained  a  man  who  cared  deeply 
about  the  welfare  of  individual  human 
beings  and,  incredibly,  he  found  the 
time  in  his  extraordinarily  busy  sched- 
ule to  express  that  love  and  concern 
for  individuals  in  countless  ways.  Con- 
cern for  his  own  health  was  secondary 
to  him,  even  after  he  became  ill,  be- 
cause he  felt  so  strongly  the  need  to 
deal  with  the  responsibilities  of  his 
high  position  in  the  church,  while  re- 
maining a  loving  and  caring  priest  who 
wanted  to  minister  directly  to  the 
needs  of  his  people. 

There  is  particular  sadness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  city  of  Pall  River.  The 
citizens  of  that  great  city  are  particu- 
larly sorrowful  at  the  loss  of  their 
friend  and  neighbor,  a  man  who  so 
strongly  demonstrated  the  virtues  of 
the  Azorean  heritage  which  he 
brought  to  this  country,  and  whose 
values  where  so  evident  in  the  work  he 
did.  He  returned  often  to  his  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  city  of  Pall  River 
and  they  will  miss  him.  So,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  will  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  editorial 
printed  in  O  Jornal  de  Pall  River  and 
the  Pall  River  Herald  News  at  this 
point.  They  demonstrate  the  love  and 
respect  that  the  people  of  his  home 
town  had  for  him. 

(Prom  the  Fall  River  O  Jornal,  Sept.  19, 
19831 

A  Gentle  Man  of  God 
He  was  not  the  powerful  politician  but  a 
priest.  And  for  that  reason,  perhaps.  Cardi- 
nal Humberto  Sousa  Medeiros  was  not  lov- 
ingly welcomed  as  leader  of  the  predomi- 
nantly Irish  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Boston 
thirteen  years  ago.  He  was  a  Portuguese  im- 
migrant who  chose  not  to  "hobnob"  with 
the  elite  to  make  points.  But  over  the  years, 
his  goodness  and  love  converted  many  of  his 
original  skeptics  and  they,  too.  grew  to 
admire  and  respect  the  gentle  man  of  God. 
For  that  he  always  was  a  man  of  the  poor 
and  a  man  of  God. 

That  is  the  way  we  know  him  and  the  way 
we  believe  he  will  be  remembered.  A  kind 
and  giving  person  always  ready  to  help.  The 
Cardinal  was  intellectually  brilliant,  as  all 
those  who  knew  him  will  attest.  He  spoke 
five  languages  fluently.  He  was  first  in  his 
class  at  BMC  Ourfee  High  School  and  again 
at  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington, 
DC. 

But  he  took  no  personal  pride  in  his  many 
accomplishments,  "If  there  have  been  any, 
only  God  knows  about  them"  he  told  us  in 
an  interview  nearly  four  years  ago. 


To  say  he  was  taken  too  soon,  to  say  his 
parting  will  leave  a  great  vacuum  in  our 
community— Portuguese  and  non-Portu- 
guese alike-to  say  that  what  we  need  in 
today's  church  are  more  priests  like  Hum- 
berto Medeiros  is  to  say  much  too  little. 

His  request  to  retire  from  the  Boston  Ar- 
chidocese,  which  he  quietly  submitted 
month's  ago,  has  finally  been  acted  on.  He 
rests  now  in  the  hollow  of  God's  hand  at 
peace  with  One  for  Whom  he  lived:  and  we 
will  keep  him  always  in  our  hearts. 

To  his  family  we  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

CFrom  the  Pall  River  Herald  News,  Sept.  20, 
1983] 

Cardinal  Medeiros 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Humberto  Me- 
deiros, the  Archbishop  of  Boston,  ends  the 
earthly  career  of  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  this  city  has  ever  known. 

The  remarkable  simplicity  and  piety  of 
the  Cardinal  were  so  apparent  that  no  one 
who  met  him  even  casually  could  overlook 
them.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  God,  and  this, 
the  most  salient  fact  about  him,  was  unmis- 
takable. 

In  spite  of  an  ecclesiastical  career  that 
made  him  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  the  Car- 
dinal never  deflected  from  his  principal  con- 
cern, the  attempt  to  do  all  that  was  human- 
ly possible  for  all  those,  of  whatever  race  or 
creed,  who  were  suffering  and  in  need. 

He  was  a  great  churchman  who  truly  iden- 
tified with  those  who  were  in  distress  of  any 
kind. 

This  identification  with  the  poor,  the  ill 
or  the  weak  was  not  merely  an  emotional 
sympathy.  Cardinal  Medeiros  was  a  brilliant 
man,  whose  powerful  intellect  was  brought 
to  bear  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  on 
the  thousands  of  practical  problems  of  the 
Boston  Archdiocese  as  well  as  on  the  press- 
ing needs  of  people  of  all  kinds  and  all  ages. 

The  Cardinal  was  personally  a  man  of 
great  charm  and  quiet  humor,  as  his  many 
friends  here  in  Pall  River  will  attest,  but  his 
emphasis  throughout  his  life  was  on  those 
who.  for  whatever  reason,  needed  help. 

He  will  be  remembered  by  them  as  a  man 
whose  hand  was  always  extended  to  them  to 
assist  them  in  any  way  he.  or  the  Archdio- 
cese he  headed,  could. 

If,  as  Cardinal  Archbishop,  his  principal 
identification  was  with  those  in  need,  as  a 
man  his  identification  was  with  this  city,  his 
home. 

Nothing  could  more  powerfully  demon- 
strate that  identification  than  his  own  wish 
to  be  buried  here  in  St.  Patrick's  Cemetery 
with  his  father  and  mother  rather  than 
with  the  men  who  preceded  him  as  Arch- 
bishops of  Boston. 

It  was  here  to  Pall  River  that  Humberto 
Medeiros  came  from  the  Azores  as  a  boy  of 
15.  It  was  here  at  B.M.C.-Durfee  High 
School  that  he  was  educated.  It  was  the  Di- 
ocese of  Pall  River  that  sent  him  to  the 
seminary  to  become  a  priest,  and  it  was  here 
in  Pall  River  that  he  served  as  a  priest  and 
pastor  before  being  named  the  Bishop  of 
Brownsville.  Texas. 

It  was  also  here,  when  he  first  arrived, 
that  he  worked  in  a  textile  mill  to  help  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family. 

After  his  appointment  as  Archbishop  of 
Boston,  and  subsequently,  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  he  missed  no  opportunity  to 
come  here  on  visits  to  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  his  multitude  of 
friends. 


Now  he  will  be  returning  here  for  the  last 
time  by  his  own  express  wish,  and  this  city 
is  profoundly  honored  as  well  as  touched  by 
that  decision. 

In  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  Humberto, 
Cardinal  Medeiros  demonstrated  to  us  all 
what  it  means  to  l)€  a  good  priest  and  a  good 
American. 

Without  the  least  self-consciousness  and 
indeed  with  a  considerable  aversion  to  per- 
sonal publicity,  he  expressed  what  it  means 
both  to  be  a  man  of  God  and  a  good  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

Although  he  had  not  been  in  the  best  of 
health  for  some  time,  his  death  was  relative- 
ly sudden  and  has  been  felt  here  as  a  per- 
sonal shock  by  the  entire  community. 

He  will  be  buried  here  with  his  parents,  in 
the  city  which  he  loved  and  which  loved 
him  In  return. 

His  life,  his  career  and  his  own  extraordi- 
nary goodnes.s  will  remain  as  a  kind  of  living 
legend  for  generations  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  Fall  River,  as  one,  mourns  the 
passing  of  this  very  good,  this  very  gentle 
man,  Hurnberto  Medeiros,  in  whom  we  all 
have  taken,  and  will  continue  to  take,  such 
pride. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 


OSAGE  ESTATE  AND  INHERIT- 
ANCE TAXES  TO  THE  STATE 
OP  OKLAHOMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Messrs.  English,  Wat- 
kins,  Synar,  Edwards,  and  McCurdy 
join  me  in  introducing  legislation  con- 
cerning the  Osage  Indians  of  Oklaho- 
ma. This  measure  would  exempt  Osage 
Indians,  not  possessing  a  certificate  of 
competency,  from  payment  of  estate 
or  inheritance  tax  to  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma  is.  at 
present,  exempt  from  payment  of  Fed- 
eral estate  tax,  as  are  all  Indian  tribes. 
Because  of  an  apparently  unintention- 
al oversight  in  the  Osage  Allotment 
Act  the  tribe  is  still  subject  to  Okla- 
homa estate  tax.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  specific  exemption  for  the 
Osage  Tribe,  no  longer  subjecting  the 
tribe  to  the  Oklahoma  estate  tax. 

The  Osage  is  the  only  tribe  of  Okla- 
homa's 67  Indian  tribes  who  are  sub- 
ject to  payment  of  Oklahoma  estate 
tax  of  headright  interests  held  in  trust 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  The  General 
Allotment  Act  of  1887.  which  divided 
lands  for  a  majority  of  tribes,  specifi- 
cally exempts  tribes  from  estate  tax 
but  the  Osage  Tribe  is  not  covered  by 
this  act.  The  Osage  lands  were  divided 
and  laws  of  the  tribe  were  established 
under  separate  legislation  by  way  of 
the  Osage  Allotment  Act  of  1906.  In 
the  Osage  Allotment  Act,  no  specific 
exemption  was  stated  concerning  pay- 
ment of  estate  tax  on  headrights. 

However,  the  Osage  are  not  taxed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  under 
IRS  Revenue  Ruling  69-164,  In  a 
memorandum  dated  August  15,  1969, 


from  the  National  Office  of  the  IRS  to 
the  District  Director  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue in  Oklahoma  City,  the  following 
was  stated  in  supporting  the  IRS's  rev- 
enue ruling  to  exempt  the  tribe  from 
Federal  estate  tax: 

In  our  analysis  of  the  two  allotment  acts 
and  their  legislative  history  we  found  no  in- 
dications that  Congress  intended  to  treat 
the  Osage  Indians  any  different  than  any  of 
the  tribes  covered  by  the  General  Allotment 
Act  of  1887.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
tone  of  both  acts,  the  nature  of  responsibil- 
ities assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
similarities  in  basic  concepts  (especially  the 
basic  concept  of  conserving  the  property  for 
the  incompetent)  indicate  a  common  con- 
gressional intent  underlying  both  acts. 

In  1975,  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  1948  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  West  against  the 
Oklahoma  Tax  Commission  that  Okla- 
homa Osage  Indian  headrights  would 
continue  to  be  included  in  a  decedent's 
gross  estate  for  estate  tax  purposes, 
until  Congress  exempts  these  head- 
rights  from  State  taxation  or  the  West 
against  the  Oklahoma  Tax  Commis- 
sion case  is  overruled.  Thus,  Federal 
legislation  is  required  to  rectify  this 
situation. 

It  is  estimated  that  exempting  the 
tribe  from  payment  of  State  estate  tax 
would  mean  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
State  of  approximately  $200,000  a 
year.  Although  there  is  a  slight  reve- 
nue impact  to  the  State,  I  feel  we 
should  consider  the  unequal  treatment 
of  the  Osage  Tribe  concerning  pay- 
ment of  this  tax. 

Because  this  legislation  directly  im- 
pacts the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  bill 
was  submitted  for  review  to  affected 
State  legislators.  Those  supporting  the 
bill  include  Senator  Rodger  A.  Randle, 
chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Senate  Ap- 
propriations  Committee,   Representa- 
tive William  P.  Willis,  chairman  of  the 
State   House   Revenue   and   Taxation 
Committee  and  Representative  Cleta 
Deatherage,   chairman   of   the    State 
House     Appropriations     and     Budget 
Committee.  Legislators  who  represent 
the   concerned   constituents.   Senator 
John  L.  Dahl,  Senator  Robert  V.  CuUi- 
son.  Representative  A.  C.  Holden  and 
Representative     Don     Anderson,     all 
have  voiced  their  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  also  let  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  know  of  my  intentions  to 
introduce  this  legislation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  share  my  view 
that  this  inequity  in  the  taxation  of 
the  Osage  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  should 
be  cleared  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  they  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation.* 


colleagues  (Mrs.  Kennelly,  and 
Messrs.  Campbell.  Plippo.  Prenzel. 
Hance,  Gradison,  Matsui,  and  Vander 
Jagt),  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  require  aggregate  proceeds 
reporting  by  barter  exchanges  for  tax 
purposes.  This  is  a  simple  but  none- 
theless very  important  measure.  It  is 
designed  to  reduce  a  potentially  mas- 
sive paperwork  burden  for  thousands 
of  small  businesses  across  the  country, 
while  also  insuring  tax  compliance. 

In  last  year's  tax  act,  TEFRA,  Con- 
gress included  a  provision  that  makes 
barter  exchanges  third-party   record- 
keepers  for  the  purposes  of  reporting 
tax  information.  This  provision,  which 
the  barter  exchange  industry  support- 
ed, is  a  solid  tax  compliance  measure. 
However,  in  crafting  the  regulations 
for  this  provision.  Treasury  went  a  bit 
too  far.  Under  present  Internal  Reve- 
nue     Service      regulations— Revenue 
Ruling   80-52— barter   exchanges   will 
be  required,  effective  January  1.  1984. 
to  report  each  and  every  sale  transac- 
tion to  the  IRS.  That  amounts  to  an 
estimated  5  million  transactions  per 
year.  If  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  this 
requirement— referred   to   as   transac- 
tional  reporting— will  create   an  ava- 
lanche of  paperwork  for  the  barter  ex- 
changes, the  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses they  serve,  and  the  IRS,  with- 
out   enhancing   tax   compliance.    The 
IRS    and    the    Treasury,    themselves 
admit,    that    transactional    reporting 
"entails      significant      burdens"      for 
barter  exchanges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
convinced  that  we  can  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  tax  compliance  without 
unduly  burdening  barter  exchanges 
and  the  thousands  of  small  business 
clients  they  serve  across  the  country. 
Under  the  provisions  of  last  year's  act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
broad  latitude  in  crafting  informaticin 
reporting  requirements.  As  our  bill 
moves  through  the  legislative  process 
in  the  coming  weeks,  we  trust  and 
hope  that  Treasury  will  work  with  us 
to  achieve  the  goals,  which  we  believe 
we  all  share.* 


BARTER  EXCHANGES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakc)ta  (Mr. 
Dorgan)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  several  of  my 


SCHOOL  FACILITIES  CHILD 
CARE  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  (Mrs. 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues Representatives  Patricia 
ScHROEDER  and  Geraldine  Ferraro 
today  in  introducing  the  School  Facili- 
ties Child  Care  Act.  My  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  children 
was  a  centerpiece  of  my  recent  cam- 
paign and  is  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons I  sought  an  assignment  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
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The  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act 
will  provide  a  greatly  needed  service. 
When  parents  must  both  work,  or 
when  a  single  parent  works,  they  often 
have  little  alternative  but  to  leave 
their  schoolage  children  alone  before 
and  after  school.  For  many  of  these 
children  this  means  several  hours  a 
day  of  loneliness,  boredom,  and  fear. 

What  happens  to  a  child  who  is 
filled  with  a  youngster's  natural  curi- 
osity, but  has  no  one  there  to  answer 
his  or  her  questions?  At  best,  that 
child's  development  is  stalled  by  many 
extra  hours  of  TV  viewing.  At  worst, 
as  all  parents  know,  the  child's  curiosi- 
ty, and  vigorous  investigative  of  the 
household,  can  lead  to  disaster. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  city  I  repre- 
sent, the  problem  is  acute.  Child-care 
specialists  have  estimated  that  in  San 
Francisco  there  are  40,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  14  whose 
mothers  work  outside  the  home. 
There  are  3.300  existing  spaces  for 
children  in  licensed  after-school  facili- 
ties, and  420  in  licensed  private  facili- 
ties. This  means  that  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  children  needing  after 
school  care  can  be  provided  for  under 
existing  programs.  The  average  time 
spent  on  waiting  lists  for  participation 
in  these  programs  is  12  to  18  months. 
It  is  projected  that  there  will  be  a  32- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  9  in 
San  Francisco  over  the  next  decade, 
and  a  continued  increase  in  the  work 
force  participation  rate  of  women  with 
families.  It  would  be  unconscionable  to 
ignore  the  problem  as  we  watch  it 
grow  worse.  We  need  to  begin  new  pro- 
grams now. 

The  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act 
offers  a  simple,  inventive,  and  cost-ef- 
fective approach  to  establishing  ex- 
tended-day child-care  programs.  The 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  will  provide  local  public  agen- 
cies or  private,  nonprofit  groups  with 
startup  grants  to  establish  after-school 
child-care  programs  in  public  school 
facilities.  The  structure  and  content  of 
the  program  will  remain  a  local  initia- 
tive. The  sponsoring  group  or  agency 
will  decide  for  themselves  what  kind 
of  program  they  want  in  their  schools. 
Extended-day-care  providers  will  work 
together  with  the  local  schools  and 
with  parents  to  design  programs  that 
best  meet  their  particular  needs.  Fur- 
nishing day  care  for  children  becomes 
a  community  Initiative.  Most  impor- 
tantly, eliminating  the  "latchkey  syn- 
drome" becomes  a  community  priority. 
While  the  child-care  programs  will 
be  developed  locally.  I  firmly  believe  it 
is  appropriate  and  crucial  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  a  leading 
role  on  this  issue.  Leaving  millions  of 
schoolage  children  alone  for  several 
hours  a  day  while  classroom  facilities 
sit  unused  is  unacceptable.  We  cannot 
afford  to  gamble  with  the  physical  and 


psychological   well-being 
tlon's  children.* 


of    our   Na- 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  today  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide credits  and  guarantees  totaling 
nearly  $680  million  to  enable  Singa- 
pore Airlines,  Ltd.,  to  purchase  six  new 
747-300  jet  aircraft  and  four  757  jet 
aircraft  from  the  Boeing  Co.  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend 
a  direct  credit  of  $253.8  million  and  to 
guarantee  private  loans  up  to  $425.8 
million  to  help  finance  the  Singapore 
Airlines  purchase.  The  total  sale  for 
Boeing  and  Its  subcontractors  will  be 
about  $941  million.  Including  spare  en- 
gines and  parts,  and  related  services. 

The  engines  for  the  Boeing  aircraft 
are  Pratt  &  Whitneys,  manufactured 
by  United  Technologies  Corp. 

Boeing  won  the  Singapore  Airlines 
contract  after  Intense  competition 
from  Airbus  Industrie,  the  European 
consortium,  on  the  757  aircraft  por- 
tion of  the  sale. 

This  Eximbank  financing  notifica- 
tion was  referred  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committees  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade.  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy.  Under  sec- 
tion 2(b)(3)(l)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  the  Ex- 
imbank is  required  to  notify  Congress 
of  proposed  loans  or  financial  guaran- 
tees, or  combinations  thereof,  of  $100 
million  or  more.  Unless  Congress  de- 
termines otherwise,  the  Eximbank 
may  give  final  approval  to  the  pro- 
posed transaction  after  25  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  following 
the  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
Eximbank  notification,  which  includes 
details  on  the  Singapore  transaction.  I 
would  welcome  any  comments  or  ques- 
tions my  colleagues  may  have. 
The  Eximbank  material  follows: 
Export- Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C..  August  19.  1983. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Committee   on    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section   2<b)(3)(i)   of   the   Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  Uking  the 


liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely. 

Nancy  S.  Pigman. 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 

Export-Import  Bank 
or  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C,  August  19.  1983. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives. 
The  Speaker's  Room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)<i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.   as  amended.   Eximbank   hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  respect  to  the  following  transac- 
tion involving  U.S.  exports  to  Singapore: 

A.  description  of  transaction 
1.  Purpose 
Eximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  a 
direct  credit  of  $253,800,000  and  financial 
guarantees  of  private  loans  of  $425,800,000 
to  Singapore  Airlines  Limited  (SIA).  The 
purpose  of  the  Eximbank  financing  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  purchase  in  the  United  States  by 
SIA  of  six  new  747-300  jet  aircraft,  four  new 
Boeing  757  jet  aircraft  and  related  spare  en- 
gines and  parts.  The  engines  for  the  Boeing 
aircraft  are  Pratt  and  Whitneys  manufac- 
tured by  United  Technologies  Corporation. 
The  total  U.S.  export  value  for  this  transac- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  $941,400,000.  This 
transaction  was  the  subject  of  a  previously 
issued  Eximbank  preliminary  conunitment 
and  intense  competition  with  respect  to  the 
757"s  from  Airbus  Industrie,  the  European 
aircraft  consortium.  Intense  competition 
also  existed  for  the  engines  for  all  the  air- 
craft from  Rolls  Royce  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 

(a)  Singapore  Airlines  Limited:  SIA  is  the 
commercial  air  carrier  of  Singapore  and  Ls 
99%  owned  by  the  Government  of  Singa- 
pore: the  remaining  shares  are  held  by  SIA's 
employees.  In  1971  Singapore  and  Malaysia 
agreed  to  separate  Malaysia-Singapore  Air- 
lines Ltd.  into  two  national  carriers  with 
SIA  obtaining  most  of  the  precedessor's 
international  routes.  In  1972  SIA  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Singapore  and 
became  the  national  carrier  of  Singapore. 
Eximbank  has  previously  made  seven  loans 
to  SIA  or  its  subsidiaries  and  repayments 
have  been  made  on  a  timely  basis.  SIA  cur- 
rently flies  to  36  cities  in  countries  mainly 
in  the  western  Pacific,  but  also  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe.  It  inaugurated  in 
April  1979  passenger  service  to  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Government  of  Singapore:  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Singapore  will  unconditionally 
guarantee  payment  of  SIA's  indebtedness  to 
Eximbank  under  the  direct  credit  and  finan- 
cial guarantees  as  it  has  done  in  the  previ- 
ous seven  transactions. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  are  10  new  generation 
commercial  jet  aircraft,  to  be  used  by  SIA 
on  its  western  Pacific  and  intercontinental 
routes.  The  airframes  for  the  757s  and  747s 
will  be  manufactured  in  the  Seattle-Renton- 
Everett  area  by  the  Boeing  Company  of  Se- 
attle. Washington.  The  engines  for  the  air- 
craft will  be  manufactured  by  the  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Aircraft  Group  of  United  Technol- 
ogies Corporation  in  Hartford.  Connecticut. 
In  addition,  other  U.S.  firms  will  furnish 
spare  parts. 
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B.  EXPLANATION  OF  EXIMBANK  FINANCING 

1.  Reasons:  The  Eximbank  credit  of 
$253,800,000  and  financial  guarantees  of 
$425,800,000  will  facilitate  the  export  of 
$941,400,000  of  United  States  goods.  Sales, 
profits  and  employment  for  U.S.  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  their  subcontractors  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  exports.  Through 
1990.  aircraft  purchases  by  foreign  airlines 
are  expected  to  account  for  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  total  U.S.  aircraft  sales.  Exim- 
bank's  financial  support  for  exports  of  U.S. 
aircraft  has  assisted  U.S.  aircraft  manufac- 
turers in  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the 
market  for  commercial  jet  aircraft,  but  re- 
cently U.S.  suppliers  have  faced  increasingly 
competitive  sales  and  financing  arrange- 
ments of  Airbus  Industrie  and  its  supportive 
official  export  credit  agencies  in  Prance. 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Boeing  estimates  that  the  export  of  its  ten 
aircraft  will  provide  10.2  million  direct  and 
indirect  man/hours  of  work  for  Boeing. 
United  Technologies  and  their  respective 
subcontractors.  Additional  benefits  which 
will  flow  to  the  United  States  from  the 
transaction  include  sizeable  follow-on  ex- 
ports of  spare  parts,  ground  support  and 
other  related  equipment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  due  to  the  nature 
of  SIA's  routes,  where  even  long  distance 
flights  are  broken  by  many  intermediate 
stops.  SIA  could  have  purchased  the  Airbus 
Industrie's  A-300  to  accomplish  nearly  the 
same  purpose  and  this  European  made  air- 
craft has  been  purchased  by  SIA  for  its  fleet 
expansion  in  the  past.  SIA  also  intends  to 
purchase  the  shorter-ranged  A-310.  Indeed 
Airbus  Industrie  vigorously  tried  to  con- 
vince SIA  to  purchase  additional  A-300's  or 
A-310's  for  use  on  its  medium  and  short 
route  sectors.  It  offered  special  financing 
terms  of  85%  coverage  and  financing  in  a 
mix  of  French  Francs,  West  German  Deuts- 
che marks  and  U.S.  Dollars  with  a  blended 
interest  rate  of  9%.  Airbus  Industries  was 
fully  supported  by  the  offical  export  credit 
agencies  of  Prance,  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Therefore.  Eximbank  is  offering  a  financ- 
ing package  of  85%  direct  credit  and  guaran- 
teed supplier  credit  cover  for  the  757's  and 
an  interest  rate  of  10%  per  annum.  In  the 
case  of  the  fuselages  for  747-300's  where  the 
Airbus  competition  is  tenuous  Eximbank  is 
offering  only  a  65%  guarantee  coverage. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  engines  for  this 
latter  type  of  aircraft  where  vigorous  com- 
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petition  came  from  Rolls  Royce.  supported 
by  the  United  Kingdom's  Export  Credit  and 
Guarantees  Department.  Eximbank  is  offer- 
ing 85%  direct  credit  and  guaranteed  suppli- 
er credit  cover. 

2.  The  Financing  Plan:  The  financing  plan 
for  the  total  U.S.  procurement  supported  by 
Eximbank.  divided  according  to  type  of  item 
is  as  follows: 


Percentage 
o(US 
costs 

Total 

(1)  For  the  Boeing  757  ancratt,  installei)  engines 
and  related  spates 

15 

10 
75 

10000 : 

$27,600,000 

Supplief  credit  (witti  an  Eximbank  (uaran- 

18,«00,000 

[jmbank  credit 

138.000.000 

Total 

(184.000,000 

fusdaces  and 

(II)   For  the  Boeing  7<7-300 
related  spares 

15 
20 
65 

90.400.000 

Private   tinancmg    (without 

an    Etimtianli 

120,600.000 

Private  iinancing  (with  an 
antee) 

Eximbank  giur- 

392.000.000 

Total 

engines  tor  the 
related  spares: 

jmbank  guaran- 

100 

603.000.000 

(Iin  For  the  installed  and  spare 
Boeing  747-300  aircraft  and 

Cash  payment     

Suppler  credit  (with  an  b 
tee)               

15 

10 
75 

23.200.000 
15.400,000 

[ximlBnli  credit 

115,800.000 

Total 

100 

154,400,000 

The  Supplier  Credits  mentioned  in  (I)  and 
(III)  above  will  bear  interest  at  rates  not 
higher  than  charged  respectively  for  the  re- 
lated portions  of  the  Eximbank  Credit. 

(a)  Eximbank  Charges:  The  portion  of  the 
Eximbank  Credit  financing  the  757's  and  re- 
lated spares  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  per  annum  and  the  portion  of 
the  Eximbank  Credit  financing  the  747  en- 
gines and  spares  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  12  percent  per  annum;  all  payable 
semiannually.  Eximbank  will  charge  a  2  per- 
cent application  fee  on  the  amount  of  its 
Credit:  a  '/z  of  1  percent  per  annum  commit- 
ment fee  on  the  undisbursed  portion  of  the 
Eximbank  Credit:  a  Vb  of  1  percent  per 
annum  commitment  fee  on  the  undisbursed 
portion  of  the  amounts  guaranteed  by  Ex- 
imbank; and  a  Vz  of  1  percent  per  annum 
guarantee  fee  on  the  disbursed  portion  of 
the  private  loans  guaranteed  by  Eximbank. 
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(b)  Repayment  Terms:  1.  The  financing 
for  the  Boeing  757  aircraft  and  spares  will 
be  repaid  by  SIA  in  three  schedules  of  20 
semiannual  installments  each  beginning 
June  30,  1985,  for  disbursements  made 
through  March  31.  1985;  June  30.  1986  for 
the  disbursements  made  during  the  period 
of  April  1,  1985  through  March  31,  1986;  and 
June  30,  1987,  for  disbursements  made  after 
March  31.  1986.  with  the  lenders  of  the  Sup- 
plier Credit  receiving  the  early  installments 
of  each  schedule  and  Eximbank  receiving 
the  later  installments  of  each  schedule. 

II.  The  financing  for  the  Boeing  747-300 
fuselages,  installed  engines,  spare  engines 
and  related  spares  will  be  repaid  by  SIA  in 
four  schedules  of  20  semiannual  install- 
ments each,  beginning  September  30.  1985. 
for  disbursements  made  through  June  30. 
1985;  December  31,  1986.  for  disbursements 
made  during  the  period  July  1.  1985 
through  September  30.  1986;  June  30.  1987. 
for  disbursements  made  during  the  period 
October  1.  1986  through  March  31.  1987; 
and  June  30,  1988.  for  disbursements  made 
after  April  1,  1987.  With  respect  to  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  fuselages  and  related 
spares,  the  unguaranteed  lenders  will  re- 
ceive the  early  installments  of  each  sched- 
ule and  the  guaranteed  lenders  will  receive 
later  installments  of  each  schedule.  With  re- 
spect to  the  financing  for  the  engines  and 
spares,  the  lenders  of  the  Supplier  Credit 
will  receive  the  early  installments  of  each 
schedule  and  Eximbank  will  receive  the 
later  installments  of  each  schedule. 

Attached  is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on 
Singapore. 

Sincerely. 

CHARLES  E.  Lord. 

Eximbank  exposure  in  Singapore  as  of 
July  31, 1983 

Thousands 

Direct  loans $183,309 

Bank  guarantees 54 

Short-term  insurance 21.186 


Total  exposure 204.549 

REPAYMENT  EXPERIENCE 

Payment  of  principal,  interest  and  fees 
due  on  Eximbank  loans  to  Singapore  bor- 
rowers have  always  been  prompt. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3263 

Mr.  HEFNER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  3263)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

CONTERENCE  REPORT  <H.  Rept.  No.  98-378) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3263)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes."  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2.  5,  6.  8,  10,  12,  16.  18,  20. 
22,  24,  28,  32.  36.  40.  41.  42,  43,  44,  45.  46.  47. 
48.  49.  50.  51.  54.  and  58. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  14,  19,  23,  and  52,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  SI. 184.140.000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S173.500.00O:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  SI. 206,517.000^^  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered 9.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S137,000.00O:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S2S1,S02.000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S28.000,00O:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S108.888,00O:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S172.677,00(f:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  Sl.059.188.00O:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  SI. 266.703,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 29.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S67,953,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nirni- 
bered  30.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S539,029,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 31.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S638,626,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  SI  11,392,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 34.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S689.021.000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 35.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  S855. 81 1,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  SI, 025, 000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  SI 6,81 6,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  39: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 39,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  SI 7,84 1,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  7,  15, 
21,  53,  55.  56,  and  57. 

W.  G.  Hefner. 
Tom  Bevill. 
Clarence  D.  Long. 
Bill  Alexander. 
Joseph  Addabbo. 
Bill  Chappell. 
Norman  Dicks. 
Vic  Fazio. 
Jamie  Whitten. 
Ralph  Regula. 
Mickey  Edwards. 
Tom  Loeffler. 
Bob  Livingston. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mack  Mattingly. 
Paul  Laxalt. 
Jake  Garn. 
Jim  Sasser. 
Daniel  Inouye. 
Mark  Hatfield. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3263)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

items  of  general  interest 
MX  missile  program.— For  a  number  of 
years  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
have  endorsed  the  need  to  strengthen  our 
current  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  system.  At  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mittees have  exercised  prudent  judgment  by 
deferring  design  and  construction  requests 
until  firm  decisions  and  adequate  planning 
have  taken  place  on  the  various  basing 
plans. 

This  year  both  committees  released  design 
funding  for  the  present  basing  program  pro- 
posed by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces.  This  plan  is  based  on  de- 
ploying 100  MX  missiles  in  silos  located  in 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  near  F.  E.  Warren 
AFB.  Wyoming.  The  House  deferred  con- 
struction funding  for  this  basing  program 
pending  facility  design,  site  planning,  cost 
definition  and  an  environment  impact 
study.  The  Senate  approved  $72,000,000  for 
facililty  support  but  required  that  none  of 
the  funds  be  obligated  until  funds  for  the 
procurement  of  the  MX  missile  had  been 
authorized. 

In  addition  to  action  on  MX  funding,  both 
committees  recommended  that  studies, 
master  plans,  and  detailed  assessments  be 
undertaken  on  the  building  program. 


The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $31,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
military  construction  support  projects  asso- 
ciated with  the  basing  of  the  MX  missile. 
Only  projects  that  are  at  a  reasonably  high 
level  of  design  have  been  funded.  All  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  deferred  can  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  not  delay  the 
current  construction  program. 

The  Air  Force  has  experienced  large  cost 
overruns  for  projects  that  were  funded  prior 
to  the  completion  of  design  and  planning; 
notable,  the  space  shuttle  facilities  and  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
aeropropulsion  systems  test  complex.  By  de- 
ferring low  design  projects,  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Congress  will  carefully  review 
design  requirements  and  estimates  prior  to 
recommending  specific  funding  levels. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  that  MX-relat- 
ed  reports  and  studies  recommended  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  should  be 
completed  and  submitted  on  a  timely  basis. 
Finally,  the  conferees  have  agreed  that 
constructrion  funds  for  MX  construction 
are  not  to  be  obligated  until  Congress  has 
approved  both  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  the  procurement  of  MX  mis- 
siles. Once  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion have  been  approved,  the  Department  is 
to  assure  that  the  construction  of  the 
basing  mode  can  proceed  in  a  manner  that 
will  allow  flexibililty  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  missiles  deployed  at  the  F.  E. 
Warren  AFB  site. 

Details  of  specific  construction  recom- 
mended by  the  conferees  can  be  found 
under  the  Air  Force  section  of  this  report. 

Alternate  construction  methods.— The 
House  and  Senate  both  included  report  lan- 
guage supporting  the  need  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  explore  alternate  construction 
methods  as  a  means  of  reducing  high  con- 
struction costs.  The  conferees  agree  that 
the  Department  is  to  begin  implementing 
the  program  as  outlined  in  the  House 
report.  The  Department  is  to  submit  reports 
called  for  by  the  Senate  during  the  fiscal 
year  1985  hearings,  but  the  trial  of  alternate 
methods  should  not  be  delayed. 

American  preference  program.— The 
House  and  Senate  both  agreed  on  the  need 
to  extend  the  American  preference  program 
into  the  Pacific  construction  area.  The  con- 
ferees have  agreed  that  the  program  should 
be  implemented  as  outlined  in  the  House 
report.  The  Department  is  to  review  each 
project  in  the  area  to  assure  that  it  can  be 
implemented  under  existing  agreements  and 
within  the  funds  provided  in  the  appropria- 
tions. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  with  the  House 
language  on  American  preference  program 
subcontracting.  The  Department  is  to 
assure  that  once  a  prime  U.S.  contractor  is 
chosen  of  a  job,  a  major  portion  of  the  work 
that  is  subcontracted  goes  to  a  U.S.  firm. 

Planning  and  design  for  military  muse- 
ums.—The  conferees  agree  that  planning 
and  design  for  military  museums  should  be 
handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  outlined 
in  the  Senate  report.  Existing  policy  regard- 
ing the  notification  of  intent  to  advertise 
planning  and  design  projects  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Area  cost  factors.— The  conferees  agree 
that  the  concept  of  using  area  cost  factors  is 
sound  but  that  the  Department  has  failed 
to  utilize  it  properly.  The  $30  million  in  gen- 
eral reductions  in  the  House  bill  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  overall  general  reduc- 
tions for  each  Service.  The  conferees  expect 
that  a  full-scale  review  of  this  system  will 
take  place  and  that  the  adjustments  made 


as  a  result  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  request. 

Supervision,  inspection,  and  overhead.— 
The  conferees  are  concerned  that  rates  used 
to  budget  for  supervision,  inspection,  and 
overhead  vary  among  the  Services  and  by 
location.  The  Department  is  to  develop  a 
uniform  rate  to  be  applied  worldwide  to  all 
projects.  If  higher  rates  are  used  for  over- 
seas projects,  a  full  explanation  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  is  to  be  submitted. 

Family  housing  construction  improve- 
ments.— The  conferees  have  agreed  that  the 
approval  of  one  lump  sum  for  construction 
improvement  is  based  specifically  on  the 
projects  listed  in  the  justification  material. 
While  each  individual  project  is  not  subject 
to  separate  reprogramming  criteria,  the  di- 
rection on  any  project  specifically  refer- 
enced in  either  House  or  Senate  reports 
should  be  followed.  The  conferees  also 
direct  that  a  semiannual  notification  report 
be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations detailing  project  status  and  high- 
lighting any  additions  or  deletions  from  the 
approved  listing  of  projects. 

Family  housing  accommodation 

charges.— The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
deletion  of  all  funds  requested  for  accommo- 
dation charges.  The  payment  of  these 
charges  is  considered  inappropriate.  The 
Department  is  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  appropriate  countries  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  charges. 

Family  housing  reprogramming  criteria.— 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  new  crite- 
rion for  the  family  housing  operations,  leas- 
ing, and  maintenance  accounts  as  follows: 
The  transfer  of  an  amount  in  excess  of  10% 
or  $6,000,000.  whichever  is  less,  among  or 
between  these  accounts  shall  be  subject  to 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses.  The  family 
housing  new  construction  projects  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  military 
construction  projects.  The  transfer  of  any 
amount  in  excess  of  25%  or  $6,000,000. 
whichever  is  less,  among  or  between  the 
subaccounts  of  the  operations  account  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations on  a  timely  basis. 

Unbudgeted  projects.  The  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2972,  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1984.  provides  au- 
thorization for  various  projects  to  be  de- 
rived from  savings.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  provide  appropriations  for  a 
number  of  these  unbudgeted  projects.  The 
provision  of  these  funds  will  enable  the  exe- 
cution of  these  projects  as  authorized.  Gen- 
eral reductions  to  each  Service  have  been 
made  to  account  for  savings  from  previously 
approved  projects.  All  the  Services  have  or 
will  have  sufficient  savings  on  hand  to 
absorb  these  general  reductions  without  a 
detrimental  impact  to  their  funded  pro- 
grams. 

Matters  addressed  by  only  one  committee. 
The  reports  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
contain  items  addressed  by  only  one  com- 
mittee. Unless  otherwise  indicated  in  this 
conference  report,  those  items  are  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference. 

military  construction,  army 
Amendment  No.  i.— Appropriates 

$1  184.140.000  for  military  construction. 
Army,  instead  of  $1,215,565,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,142,040,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
the  following  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  Items  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 
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Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona: 
Brigade  headquarters 

Port  Irwin.  California: 
Modernize  miscellaneous 

facilities 

Physical  fitness  training 
center 

Port  Ord,  California: 
Water  wells 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  Cali- 
fornia: Physical  fitness 
training  center 

Port  Carson.  Colorado: 
Pencing 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illi- 
nois: Modernize  manu- 
facturing facility-Rearm. 

Port  Leavenworth.  Kan- 
sas: Unaccompanied  offi- 
cer housing 

Port  Riley.  Kansas: 

Barracks 

Barracks  with  dining  fa- 
cility   

Port  Jackson,  South  Caro- 
lina: 

Education  center 

Chapel /child  care  center 

Port  Bliss.  Texas:  Infantry 
remote  target  systems 
ranges 

Port  Lewis,  Washington: 
Hangar  addition 

Germany: 

Ansbach:  Ammunition 
storage 

Aschaffenburg:  Ammuni- 
tion storage 

Pinthen:  Barracks  with 
dining  facility 

Giebelstadt:  Ammunition 
storage 

Hanau:  Parking  area 
(roads) 

Kitzingen:  Ammunition 
storage 

Mainz:  Ammunition  stor- 
age  

Muenster  Depot:  Ammuni- 
tion storage  

Schwaback:  Ammunition 
storage 

Schweinfurt:  Ammunition 
storage 

Korea,  Various:  Communi- 
cations Center 

Kwajalein:  Multipurpose 
recreation  facility 

Minor  construction  (un- 
specified)  

Planning  and  design 

General  reduction  ( infla- 
tion)  


Total  „ 

'  Failed  authorization. 


-•-$1,500,000 

'  -1,350.000 
-K  3.400.000 
-t- 3.200.000 

-1-600.000 
-h  800,000 

-t^  9.000.000 

-14.000.000 
'  -  6.300.000 
•-8.400,000 


-t- 5.200.000 
-•-6.400,000 


-^  3,000.000 
-K  2.800.000 

■ -2.450.000 

■ -790.000 

-980.000 

•  -  440.000 

-h  400.000 

■  -  560.000 

'  -  990.000 

'- 670.000 

'- 960.000 

'-1,000,000 

+ 1,500.000 

+ 1,000.000 

-►  2.615.000 
-1-5.000.000 

-  38.950.000 
-»■  31.425.000 


The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkan- 
sas: Chemical  agent  dis- 
posal facility $10,200,000 

Port  Hunter  Liggett.  Cali- 
fornia; Physical  fitness 
training  center 1,000.000 

Port  Irwin.  California: 
Barracks  modernization..  7.700.000 

Outdoor       courts       and 
fields 1,000,000 

Port  Carson.  Colorado: 
Operations  building 0 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illi- 
nois; Bridge  repair 0 


Port  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indiana:  Barracks 0 

Port  Riley.  Kansas: 

Electrical  substation 1.400,000 

Sewage    treatment    and 
water  upgrade 6,500.000 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
Maryland: 
Medical  research  labora- 
tory alterations 3,650.000 

Unaccompanied   enlisted 
personnel  housing 9.800.000 

Port  Devens.  Massachu- 
setts: Child  care  facility ..  3.000.000 

Port       Monmouth.       New 
Jersey: 

Pulse  power  center 12.400.000 

Electrical       distribution 
system 2.500,000 

U.S.  Military  Academy, 
New  York:  Land  acquisi- 
tion. Ladycliff 3,450.000 

Port  Sill.  Oklahoma:  Unac- 
companied enlisted  per- 
sonnel housing 23.000.000 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Physical  fitness 
training  center  with  pool  1,500.000 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot. 
Pennsylvania:  Shelter 
handling  facility 9,200.000 

Port  Jackson.  South  Caro- 
lina: Trainee  barracks 0 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas:  Physical 
fitness  training  center 0 

Port  Hood.  Texas: 

Bradley  vehicle  range 3.350.000 

Bulk  fuel  storage 4.200.000 

Port  Lewis.  Washington: 
Instrument  landing 
system 0 

Germany: 
PischbachL:  Skill  devel- 
opment center 

Kirchgoens:  Skill  devel- 
opment center 

Greece: 

Multipurpose  building 

Multipurpose   recreation 

facility 

Operations  building 

Operations  building 

Physical  fitness  training 

center 

Unaccompanied      officer 

housing 

Unaccompanied   enlisted 
personnel  housing 

Camp  Darby.  Italy:  Care 
and  preservation  build- 
ing  

Camp  Red  Cloud.  Korea; 
Skill  development  center 

Mobilization  planning  and 
design 

General  reduction  (sav- 
ings)  

Geographic  reduction 


0 

0 

620.000 

480.000 
370.000 
410.000 

1,000,000 

600.000 

1.400.000 

0 

0 

3,500,000 

-47.850,000 
-  9.000.000 

Fort  Irwin,  California— Physical  fitness 
training  center.— The  conferees  have  agreed 
to  fund  the  proposed  physical  fitness  train- 
ing center  at  Port  Irwin  at  a  level  of 
$3,400,000.  The  reduction  below  the 
$5,800,000  requested  by  the  Department  and 
recommended  by  the  Senate  represents  a 
deletion  for  an  indoor  swimming  pool. 

Fort  Irwin.  California— Outdoor  courts 
and  fields.— The  conferees  recommend  fund- 
ing the  outdoor  courts  and  fields  requested 
for  Port  Irwin  at  the  House  Level  of 
$1,000,000.  The  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions are  to  be  notified  as  to  the  revised 
scope  of  work  for  the  project  prior  to  the 
obligation  of  construction  funds. 


Fort  Carson.  Colorado— Fencing.— The 
conferees  recommend  funding  in  the 
amount  of  $800,000  for  the  Port  Carson 
fencing.  The  House  had  recommended  no 
funding  and  the  Senate  had  recommended 
$890,000.  The  Army  is  to  complete  its  land 
survey  of  the  Port  Carson  acquisition  and 
use  existing  fences  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois— Modernize 
manufacturing  facility.— The  conferees  rec- 
ommend providing  the  requested 
$22,000,000  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  re- 
armament plant.  The  House  had  made  a 
$9,000,000  reduction  due  to  the  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  operation  for  foreign  military 
sales.  Prior  to  obligating  funds  for  this 
project,  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
are  to  be  notified  that  the  Department  has 
developed  a  procedure  to  recoup  capital 
costs  as  a  portion  of  foreign  military  sales. 

U.S.  Military  Academy.  New  York— Land 
acquisition— Ladycliff. —The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  provide  the  $3,450,000  requested 
for  the  acquisition  of  Ladycliff  College; 
however,  none  of  these  funds  are  to  be  obli- 
gated until  further  review  occurs  and  specif- 
ic approval  from  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

Fischbach,  Germany-Skill  development 
center.— The  conferees  agree  that  no  fund- 
ing should  be  provided  for  the  skill  develop- 
ment center  at  FMschbach.  Germany.  How- 
ever, the  Army  is  to  use  exigent  minor  con- 
struction funds  for  the  post  office  that  was 
proposed  as  a  portion  of  this  facility. 

Hanau,  Germany— Parking  area  (roads/.- 
The  conferees  recommend  funding  in  the 
amount  of  $2,400,000  for  the  parking  area  at 
Hanau.  Germany,  instead  of  the  $2,000,000 
recommended  by  the  House.  The  Army  is  to 
determine  the  most  cost  effective  construc- 
tion method  for  this  work  and  report  its  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Camp  Darby.  Italy— Care  and  preserva- 
tion building.— The  conferees  have  agreed 
to  defer  the  Camp  Darby.  Italy,  care  and 
preservation  building  for  one  year  in  order 
to  allow  the  Army  to  seek  NATO  infrastruc- 
ture funding.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  called  for  our  NATO  allies  to 
do  more  in  compensation  for  U.S.  construc- 
tion in  Southwest  Asia.  The  Camp  Darby  fa- 
cility is  an  example  of  a  military  construc- 
tion project  that  could  be  identified  as  a 
NATO  infrastructure  offset. 

Korea,  Various— Communications 

Center.— The  conferees  have  agreed  to  fund 
the  proposed  communications  center  in 
Korea  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  instead  of  the 
$2,200,000  recommended  by  the  Senate.  The 
reduced  cost  reflects  economies  that  can  be 
achieved  on  this  project.  The  Army  is  to 
continue  to  examine  the  proposal  and 
assure  the  Committees  that  U.S.  funds  are 
not  being  used  to  duplicate  ongoing  work  by 
the  Korean  Government. 

General  reduction.— The  conferees  recom- 
mend a  general  reduction  of  $95,800,000  in- 
stead of  the  $56,850,000  recommended  by 
the  House  and  the  $38,950,000  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senate.  The  general  reduction  is 
based  on  estimates  provided  by  the  Army  of 
funds  that  are  available  because  of  the  cur- 
rent good  bidding  climate  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar  overseas. 

Unbudgeted  projects.— The  conferees  have 
recommended  funding  for  a  number  of  un- 
budgeted Army  military  construction 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  and 
are  at  a  sufficient  design  level  to  merit  fiscal 
year  1984  funding.  Several  other  authorized 


-h  $6, 100.000 


unbudgeted  projects  have  not  been  included 
for  appropriations  because  of  insufficient 
design.  The  Army  is  encouraged  to  submit 
these  projects  for  funding  once  the  35  per- 
cent design  level  has  been  reached. 

Amendment  No.  2.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Army,  to  September  30,  1988,  rather  than 
until  expended  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  3. -Earmarks  $173,500,000 
for  study,  planning,  design,  architect  and 
engineer  services  instead  of  $168,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $175,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
agree  that  of  the  total  amount  made  avail- 
able for  planning  and  design,  only 
$3,500,000  has  been  made  available  for  mo- 
bilization plaruiing  and  design. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  NAVY 

Amendment  No.  4.— Appropriates 

$1,206,517,000  for  military  construction. 
Navy,  instead  of  $1,181,905,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,232,506,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
the  following  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

FTC  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia: Applied  instruction 

building 

NAB  Coronado.  California: 
Landing  craft  air  cush- 
ion complex  (Camp  Pen- 
dleton)  

NSB  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia: Unaccompanied  offi- 
cer housing 

NWC  China  Lake,  Califor- 
nia: Radiographic  in- 
spection facility 

TTGPAC,  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational 

trainer  facility 

NSB  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Quaywalls 

NSMC  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: HospiUl  expan- 
sion   

NSS    New    London,    Con- 
necticut: 
Applied  instruction 

building 

Operational    trainer    fa- 
cility   

NAS  Cecil  Field,  Florida: 

Maintenance  hangar 

NS  Mayport,  Florida: 
Unaccompanied     officer 

housing 

NSB  Kings  Bay,  Georgia: 

Trident  training  facility.. 

NSY         Pearl         Harbor. 

Hawaii:  Ser\'ice  shops 

David  Taylor  Naval  Ship 
R&D  Center.  Bethesda. 
Maryland:  Computation 
and  analysis  laboratory... 
NNMC  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land: Unaccompanied  en- 
listed personnel  housing . 
Fort  Dix  Aegis  Combat 
Systems  Engineer  Devel- 
opment Site,  New 
Jersey:  Unaccompanied 
enlisted  personnel  hous- 
ing and  dining  facility 

NSPCC  Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania:  Data  proc- 
essing center 

NETC  Newport.  Rhode 
Island:  Pier  utilities 


NS  Charleston,  South 
Carolinsl:  Fire  protection 
pipeline 

NSY  Charleston,  South 
Carolina:  Electrical  dis- 
tribution system  im- 
provements  

TTGATL.  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia:  Operational 
trainer  facility 

NSY  Puget  Sound.  Brem- 
erton, Washington:  Un- 
accompanied enlisted 
personnel  housing 

NAS  Sigonella,  Italy: 
Gymnasium         addition 

and  theater 

Utilities  improvements.,.. 

NS  Panama,  Panama:  Un- 
accompanied enlisted 
personnel  housing 

NS  Subic  Bay.  Philippines: 
Unaccompanied  enlisted 
personnel  housing  mod- 
ernization  

WPNTRPAC  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Puerto  Rico: 
Range  operation  center 
addition 

NSA  Holy  Loch.  Scotland: 

Family  services  center 

Medical /dental  clinic 

Minor  construction  (un- 
specified)  


-H  6.222,000 


-(-350.000 


+  2,240.000 


+  3,260,000 


•  -3,770.000 


-6.510.000 


-7.340,000 
-4,840,000 
+  7,500,000 


+  200,000 
+  17,000,000 
- 16,000,000 


+  5.030.000 


+  1.000.000 


-2,040,000 


15,800,000 


3,160,000 


+  3.900.000 


+  15.000,000 


+  3,750,000 


-7.300,000 


-2,000,000 
-3,130.000 


1,490.000 


+  6.140.000 


+  1.530,000 

-540,000 
-2,550.000 

+  1.000.000 
+  24,612,000 


1.200.000 


Total 

'  Failed  authorization. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

NSA  Mare  Island.  Califor- 
nia: Unaccompanied  en- 
listed personnel  housing 
modernization $1,800,000 

NSY  Mare  Island,  Califor- 
nia: 
Paint  and  blast  facility....  6.000.000 
Facility  energy  improve- 
ments   1,600,000 

NAS  Key  West,  Florida: 
Air  combat  maneuvering 
range '  0 

NAS  Whiting  Field.  Flori- 
da: Land  acquisition 990.000 

NCSC  Panama  City.  Flori- 
da: Underwater  weapons 
laboratory 5.400.000 

NTTC  Pensacola.  Florida: 
Chapel 2.200.000 

NAS  Pensacola.  Florida: 
Runway  improvements ...  2.200.000 

NSY  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii:  Training  facility.  4.600.000 

Naval  Academy.  Annap- 
olis, Maryland:  Boat 
basin  improvements 3.070,000 

NSY  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania: Berthing  wharf 
improvements 2,600.000 

NSSES  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  Evalua- 
tion test  facility 14,500,000 

FCrrC  Atlantic.  Dam  Neck. 
Virginia:  Applied  in- 
struction building 12.200.000 

NSY  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Virginia: 
Steam  plant  (Phase  II) ...  110.000,000 
Electrical       distribution 
system  modernization..  10.500.000 
NUSWES  Keyport.  Wash- 
ington: Station  access  fa- 
cility   1.400.000 


2.800.000 
2.950.000 


-97.719.000 
-13.000.000 


NSF  Diego  Garcia.  Diego 
Garcia:  Enlisted  men's 
club 

NAS  Sigonella.  Italy; 
AFRTS  station 

NS  Subic  Bay.  Philippines: 

Family  services  center 

Pay  and  personnel  sup- 
port office 

WPNTRPAC.  Roosevelt 
Roads.  Puerto  Rico: 
Land  acquisition 

NSA  Holy  Loch.  Scotland: 

General  warehouse 

Supply  pier 

Host  nation  infrastructure 
support 

General  reduction  (infla- 
tion)  

General  reduction  (sav- 
ings)  

Geographic  reduction 

'  Failed  authorization. 

NAB  Coronado,  California— Landing  craft 
air  cushion  complex  (Camp  Pendleton).— 
The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  the  landing 
craft  air  cushion  complex  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton at  $21,222,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  amount  provided  is  to  enable 
the  completion  of  all  needed  construction  to 
support  initial  deployment  of  this  new  craft. 
NSB  Kings  Bay.  Georgia— Trident  train- 
ing facility.— The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
provide  new  appropriations  of  $17,000,000  of 
the  $81,700,000  required  for  the  Trident 
training  facility  at  NSB  Kings  Bay.  The 
conferees  direct  that  the  funds  required  to 
complete  the  facility  be  requested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

NSY  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii— Service 
s?iops.— The  conferees  have  provided 
$4,000,000  of  the  $20,000,000  required  for 
the  service  shops  at  NYS  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
conferees  direct  that  the  remaining 
$16,000,000  required  to  complete  this 
project  be  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget. 

NSF  Diego  Garcia,  Diego  Garcia— Enlist- 
ed men's  club.— The  conferees  were  unable 
to  provide  the  $2,700,000  requested  for  the 
enlisted  men's  club  at  NSF  Diego  Garcia  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  authorization.  The  con- 
ferees strongly  support  the  need  for  this  fa- 
cility and  direct  that  it  be  accomplished 
from  nonappropriated  funds  as  authorized. 

Host  nation  infrastructure  support— The 
conferees  have  not  provided  the  $2,970,000 
requested  to  fund  portions  of  NATO 
projects  in  the  United  States  and  Iceland. 
The  Navy  is  to  fund  these  needs  with  exist- 
ing funds  and  report  it  to  the  Committees  to 
Appropriations. 

General  reduction— The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  a  general  reduction  of 
$110,719,000.  The  conferees  agreed  to  elimi- 
nate the  specification  of  geographic  reduc- 
tion, but  concur  that  the  current  system  of 
assigning  area  cost  factors  should  be  revised 
and  incorporated  into  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  estimates. 

Amendment  No.  5.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Navy,  to  September  30.  1988.  rather  than 
until  expended  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Military  Construction.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  6.— Restores  rescission 
heading  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  7.— Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
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by    said 


IMI 


concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In    lieu    of    the    sum    proposed 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  airfield  improvements  in  Hon- 
duras mxiy  be  obligated  until  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  have  been  notified  as 
to  the  complete  U.S.  construction  plan  for 
the  region,  tl.SOl.993,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  appropriation  of  $1,501,993,000  is  in 
lieu  of  $1,374,751,000  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,502,491,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following 
additions  and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and 
line  items  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Galena  Airport.  Alaska: 

Composite  operations 

Composite  support  facili- 
ty  

Shemya  AFB.  Alaska:  Air- 
craft hangar 

Blytheville  AFB.  Arkan- 
sas: Environmental  mon- 
itoring      and       control 

system  (EMCS) 

Little  Rock  AFB,  Arkan- 
sas: Visiting  officer  quar- 
ters  

Travis     AFB.     California: 

Medical  facility 

Vandenberg  AFB.  Califor- 
nia: 
STS-Extemal  taiUi  area 

icing  protection 

STA-Security  modifica- 
tions  

Buckley  ANG  Base.  Colo- 
rado: Conunercial  power 

connection 

U.S.    Air   Force   Academy. 

Colorado:        Airmanship 

training  support  facility  . 

Boiling    AFB.    District    of 

Columbia:  Post  office 

Tyndall  AFB.  Florida: 
Unaccompanied   enlisted 

personnel  housing 

Civil  EIngineering  science 

laboratory 

Robins      AFB.      Georgia: 
Alter  unaccompanied  en- 
listed personnel  housing . 
Bangor.   Maine:   Over   the 
horizon-backscatter 

radar  support  facility 

Columbus  AFB,  Mississip- 
pi: Precision  measure- 
ment equipment  labora- 
tory   

Keesler  AFB.  Mississippi: 
Unaccompanied  enlisted 
personnel    housing    with 

dining  hall 

Offutt  AFB.  Nebraska: 
Aircraft  maintenance  fa- 
cilities (Phase  I) 

HoUoman        AFB,        New 
Mexico: 
Alter  unaccompanied  en- 
listed personnel  hous- 
ing  

Airmen  dining  hall 

Pope  AFB.  North  Caroli- 
na:  Base   transportation 

complex 

Tinker  AFB.  Oklahoma: 
Combat  communications 

headquarters 

Communications  elec- 
tronics installation  fa- 
cility   


8 


-3,700.000 


-1-5.700,000 
-1-24,200.000 


-2.120.000 


'  -2.850.000 
-47,000,000 


-  6,600,000 


+  2,000,000 


2,000,000 


-)- 900.000 


620.000 


-h  4.500.000 
-1-4.650.000 


+ 1.450,000 


-^  10,100,000 


-t- 530,000 


+  6,400,000 


-26,900.000 


+  3,100,000 
+  3,000,000 


+  3.700,000 


+  720,000 


+  720,000 


Arnold  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Center,  Tennes- 
see: Fire  protection  bulk 
fuel 

Bergstrom  AFB,  Texas: 

Base  support  center 

Access  rotul 

Carswell  AFB.  Texas:  Up- 
grade power  plants  auto- 
matic digital  weather 
switch 

Goodfellow  AFB.  Texas: 
Voice  processing  training 
facility 

Lackland  AFB.  Texas: 
Chapel 

Sheppard  AFB.  Texas: 
Gymnasium 

Hill  AFB.  Utah:  Religious 
education  center 

CONUS  Unspecified: 
Peacekeeper  access  roads 
Peacekeeper  operations/ 
training/maintenance 
facilities 

Ramstein  AB.  Germany: 
Warehouse 

Various  Locations.  Germa- 
ny: Minimum  essential 
facilities 

La  Ceiba.  Honduras:  Con- 
tingency airfield  im- 
provements  

Osan  AB.  Korea:  Publica- 
tions management 
center 

Camp  New  Amsterdam. 
Netherlands:  Base  ad- 
ministration facility 

Clark  AB.  Philippines: 
Add  to  satellite  commu- 
nications receiver  facil- 
ity  

Alter  electrical/mechani- 
cal   

Alter  unaccompanied  of- 
ficer housing 

Consolidated  support  fa- 
cility  

Various  Locations,  Turkey: 
Air  base  upgrade 

Ground-launched  cruise 
missile  facilities  (fourth 
country) 

EJmergency  minor  con- 
struction  

Planning  and  design 

General  reduction  (infla- 
tion)  


Total . 


+  382,000 

+  6.500.000 
+  3.000.000 


+  710.000 

+  7.800.000 
+  2.900.000 
+  3,180.000 
+  800,000 
+  2,000.000 

+  29.200.000 
+  4,150,000 

-11,600.000 

+  8,000.000 

+  710.000 

+ 1.750,000 

+  4,250.000 

+  990.000 

+ 1,450,000 

+  2.250.000 

+  29.300.000 

-3.760.000 

+  2.000.000 
+ 10.000.000 

-37.000,000 

+ 127,242,000 


Failed  authorization. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

Gunter  AFB,  Alabama:  2 
unaccompanied  enlisted 
personnel  housing $5,000,000 

Eielson  AFB.  Alaska:  Med- 
ical/dental clinic 18.000.000 

Elmendorf  AFB.  Alaska: 
Add  to  satellite  commu- 
nications ground  termi- 
nal   >  '0 

Williams  AFB,  Arizona: 

Recreation  complex 900,000 

Addition  to  energy  moni- 
toring control  system ...  '0 

Edwards  AFB.  California: 
Radar  approach  control/ 
central  coordination  fa- 
cility   0 


Los  Angeles  APS,  Califor- 
nia: Add  to  and  alter 
gymnasium 

McClellan    AFB,    Califor- 
nia: 

Depot  facility 

Inspection  facility 

Norton  AFB,  California: 
Access  road  and  bridge.... 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
Colorado:  Land  fee  pur- 
chase  

Tyndall  AFB,  Florida: 
Unaccompanied      officer 

housing 

Education  center 

Base  support  center 

Chanute  AFB,  Illinois: 
Heating  plant 

Grlssom  AFB.  Indiana: 
Personnel  support 

center 

Dining  hall 

McConnell  AFB.  Kansas: 
Unaccompanied   enlisted 

personnel  housing 

Airfield  lighting 

K.I.  Sawyer  AFB.  Michi- 
gan: Add  to  heating 
plant 

Keesler  AF3.  Mississippi: 
Computer  training  facili- 
ty  

Whiteman  AFB.  Missouri: 
2  unaccompanied  enlist- 
ed personnel  housing ... 

Dining  hall 

Heating  plant 

Missile   maintenance   fa- 
cility   

Vehicle  maintenance  fa- 
cility   

Offutt  AFB.  Nebraska: 
Unaccompanied  officer 
housing 

Pease  AFB.  New  Hamp- 
shire: Base  civil  engi- 
neering maintenance 
complex 

Cannon  AFB.  New  Mexico: 
Consolidated  support 
center 

Holloman        AFB,        New 
Mexico: 
Add  to  aircraft  mainte- 
nance unit 

Add    to   engine    installa- 
tion and  repair 

Aircraft    corrosion    con- 
trol  

Aircraft         maintenance 

hangar 

Munitions  storage 

Griffiss  AFB.  New  York: 
Add    to    and    alter    elec- 
tronic research  test  fa- 
cility  

Unaccompanied   enlisted 
personnel  housing 

Altus  AFB.  Oklahoma: 
Consolidated  oper- 
ations/maintenance fa- 
cility  

Tinker  AFB.  Oklahoma: 
Alter  P-107  engineering 
facility 

Charleston  AFB.  South 
Carolina:  Composite 
wing  facility 

Bergstrom  AFB.  Texas: 
Composite  wing  facility  .. 
Education  center 


3.500.000 
5.900.000 

6.400.000 


0 
0 
0 

11.700.000 


5,500,000 
1,230,000 


35,000,000 


8,600,000 
3,300,000 
1.800,000 

7.900.000 


6,800.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

2,250.000 
6.700.000 

3.400.000 
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Goodfellow  AFB.  Texas: 
Alter  electrical  distribu- 
tion system 

Johnson  Space  Center. 
Texas:  STS-Security 

modifications 

Pairchild   AFB.    Washing- 
ton: 
Alter  unaccompanied  en- 
listed personnel  hous- 
ing  

Rehabilitate      personnel 

office 

Unaccompanied  enlisted 

personnel  housing 

Dining  facility 

Hydrant  fueling  system .. 
Over     the     horizon-back- 
scatter  west  land  acquisi- 
tion  

Ascension  Island:  Unac- 
companied officer  hous- 
ing  

Denmark:  Minimum  essen- 
tial facilities 

Bitburg  AB,  Germany: 
Modify  TAB  VEE  shel- 
ters  

Ramstein  AB.  Germany: 
Add   to   accounting   and 

finance  facility 

Convert  avionics  shop  to 
flight  training  detach- 
ment  

Passenger          terminal/ 
headquarters  facility.... 
Rhein-Main  AB.  Germany: 
Chemical    warfare   shel- 
ter support 

Zweibrucken  AB.  Germa- 
ny: 
Avionics  facility-chemi- 
cal warfare  protection.. 
European  distribution 
system— forward  stor- 
age warehouse 

European  distribution 
system— unaccompanied 
enlisted  personnel 

housing 

European  distribution 
system-operations/ 

maintenance  facility 

Aviono  AB.  Italy:  Air 
photo     facility-chemical 

warfare  protection 

Misawa  AB.  Japan:  Com- 
mando     port      support 

(Phase  I) 

Korea;   Chemical   warfare 

protection  facilities 

Norway:  Minimum  essen- 
tial facilities 

Incirlik  AB,  Turkey: 
Squadron  operations  ad- 
dition—chemical warfare 

protection 

RAF    Mildenhall,    United 
Kingdom: 
Alter      visiting      airman 

quarters 

Electrical  aircraft  out- 
lets  

Install  mechanical  con- 
trols  

Satellite   communication 

ground  terminal 

Visiting  officer  quarters.. 
RAF    Alconbury,     United 
Kingdom:  Alter  mechan- 
ical/structural  
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RAF    Bentwaters.    United  Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma— Combat  commu- 

Kingdom:  nications    headquarters    and    cornmunica- 

1,500,000        Alter/new      unaccompa-  tions  electronics  installation  facility.— The 

riied  enlisted  personnel  conferees  have  agreed  to  fund  the  combat 

housing 3,851,000     communications    headquarters    at    Tinker 

0        Gymnasium 3.218,000     AFB  at  the  level  of  $720,000  as  proposed  by 

Warehouse 322.000     the  Senate.  The  Air  Force  has  informed  the 

Weatherize/alter  electri-  Committees  that  costs  for  the  facility  will 

cal 356.000     be  higher  than  $720,000.  The  Department  is 

RAF    Chicksands,    United  to  seek  a  reprogramming  for  the  additional 

nnn  nnn         Kingdom:    Add    to    and  funds  if  necessary. 

a.oou.ouu        j^j^gj.  operations  facility ..  6,387.000        The  conferees  have  provided  funding  in 

RAF    Croughton.    United  the  amount  of  $720,000  for  the  communica- 

•^            Kingdom:  tions    electronics    installation     facility    at 

Add  to  and  alter  satellite  Tinker  AFB.  The  recommended  funding  is 

8.500.000            communication  ground  iggg    than    the    $960,000    proposed    by    the 

3.730.000           terminal 2.145.000     senate  because  of  a  revised  Air  Force  esti- 

4,400,000        Communications         site  mate. 

survivability 1.658.000        Johnson  Space  Center.  Texas—STS  securi- 

RAP      Pairford.       United  ^y    modifications.— The    conferees    recom- 
0            Kingdom:  „cn  nnn     mend  that  the  Department  reevaluate  the 
Base  operations  facility ..  1.950.000     g.pg  security  modification  project  at  John- 
Upgrade       base       water  ^^^  g^^^^  Center  in  light  of  the  new  $150 

10     „..^^5^^™'i: ;;■ l.'os.oou     njmion  consolidated  space  operations  center 

RAF  Greenham  Common.  (CSOC)  in  Colorado.  Once  the  Committees 

4  900  000        United                Kingdom.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  assured  that  the  Johnson  Space 

4.900.000        Ground-laiinched    cruise  ,-^-..„     Center  project  does  not  duplicate  programs 

missile  facilities.    ........ .^.  10.400.000     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  Department  should  pro- 

■  0            TT    .  i'S-^''   A  "^y'°™'  ceed  with  the  Johnson  project,  using  exi- 

Auil.'^?l™rf.ni.H  pn  gent  minor  construction  funds. 

L^^prTrfrf^T  l^on^'  Denmark  and   Norway-Minimum  essen- 

listed  personnel  hous-  ^.^^  facUities. -The  conferees  agree  to  pro- 

"        Alter visiting officer  '       '           "de    $6,400,000    for    collocated    operating 

ouarterf  634,000     bases    (COBs)    funding    in    Denmark    and 

.  0     RAF   Woodbridge,"united  Norway.  The  Air  Force  is  to  meet  each  of 

Kinedom-      Unaccomoa-  ••^e   requirements   specified   by   the   House 

0        nied'  ei!^isted    persoXl  and  report  this  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 

housine  2  594  000     propriations  prior  to  obligating  funds.  Addi- 

General    "reduction""(^v:  '       '  ^'°"*»y-  ^*^^  ^^^^''^'^^^S^^.^I^  3f„T„7i^ 

j^gg)  _  152  160  000     pursue  the  recoupment  of  the  prefinanced 

°     Geograpii'ic  reduction";;;.;;;            -8;000;000  funds  for  these  projects. 

Ramstein  AB,  Germany— Add  to  account- 
'  Failed  authorization.  j„^    ^^^    finance   facility.— The    conferees 
Edwards     AFB.     California-Radar     ap-  Agree  that  the  $1,450,000  proposed  for  an 
®     proach  control/central  coordination  facili-  addition    to    the    accounting    and    finance 
ty  —The  conferees  agree  that  the  radar  ap-  building  at  Ramstein  AB  is  overpriced.  How- 
proach  control-central  coordination  facility  ever,  if  the  Air  Force  can  reduce  the  cost 
'  0     at  Edwards  AFB  should  be  funded  by  the  below  $1,000,000,  then  there  is  no  objection 
Air  Force  under  its  exigent  minor  construe-  to  using  exigent  minor  construction  funds 
tion  fund.  for  the  project. 
Travis    AFB,    California— Medical   facili-  Europe  and  Korea— Chemical  warfare  pro- 
'0     <v— The  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide  tection     facilities.— The     conferees      have 
$5  000  000  for  the  new  Travis  AFB  hospital,  agreed  to  defer  funding  for  chemical  war- 
Tlie  House  had  proposed  $52,000,000  for  the  fare  shelters  proposed  for  Rhem-Main  AB 
■0     project,  but  the  Air  Force  has  indicated  that  Germany;      Zweibruken      AB,      Germany- 
only   $5  000  000   will   be   required   in   fiscal  Aviano  AB,  Italy,  Korea:  and  Incirlik  AB, 
year  1984  to  initiate  the  new  hospital  com-  Turkey.  The  Department   Is  to   prepare  a 
0     plex   The  conferees  direct  the  Department  comprehensive  plan  on  this  matter. 

to   request   the   required   funding   in   fiscal  La  Ceiba,  Honduras-Contingency  airfield 

year  1985  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  hos-  improvements.— The  conferees  have  agreed 

17  000  000     Pital  replacement.  to  fund  the  $8,000,000  reques^d  for  airfield 

Chanute  AFB,    Illinois-Heating  plant-  improvements  at  La  Ceiba.  Honduras,  pro- 

0     The     conferees     have     agreed     to     fund  vided  that  none  of  the  funds  are  obhgated 

$11700  000  for  a  heating  plant  at  Chanute  until    the    Committees    on    Appropriations 

1  .inft  nnn     AFB  out  of  appropriations  as  proposed  by  have  been  notified  and  have  reviewed  the 

i.awo.ouw     ^^^  nouse   The  Air  Force  is  to  notify  the  total  U.S.  construction  plan  for  the  region. 

Committees  on  Appropriations  on  ongoing  This  notification  is  to  provide  information 

negotiations  for  third  party  contracts  prior  on  all  aspects  of  construction  in  the  region. 

„     to  obligation  of  construction  funds  for  this  including  planned  future  military  construc- 

project  tion    as    well    as   construction    from    other 

Keesler       AFB        Mississippi— Computer  funding  sources  for  training  bases,  exercises. 

training  facility.'-The  Senate  bill  included  radar  deployment,  etc.  The  plan  is  to  identi- 

$11.9  million  for  construction  of  a  computer  fy  the  proposed  purpose  of  each  new  base  or 

2.291.000     training  facility  at  Keesler  AFB.  The  House  facility.                                     ,  ,       ,        .     .», 

bill  did  not  include  these  funds.  The  confer-  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  place  in  the 

585,000     ees  agreed  that  this  facility  is  a  high  priori-  bill  language  requiring  the  Department  to 

ty  program  which  should  go  forward  as  rap-  notify     the     Committees    concerning     the 

215,000     idly  as  possible.  However,  since  the  design  of  above-mentioned  plan. 

the  facility  is  not  yet  35  percent  complete,  Misawa  AB.  Japan-Commando  port  sup- 

624,000     the  House  conferees  were  reluctant  to  fund  port  (Phase  /;.-The  conferees  have  agreed 

1.500.000     the    project    at    this    time.    The    conferees  to   fund   construction   related   to   the   F-16 

agreed  to  consider  appropriating  funds  for  beddown  at  Misawa  AB  at  the  $17,000,000 

this  important  project  in  the  first  supple-  level  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Depart- 

1  433  000     mental  appropriations  bill  in  1984.  ment  is  to  continue  efforts  to  assure  that 
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Government  of  Japan  funding  for  construc- 
tion at  this  base  will  be  used  to  fund  most  of 
the  construction  requirements  for  the  F-16 
beddown.  Additionally,  the  conferees  want 
the  Department  to  understand  that  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  funding  for  this  installation 
is  to  be  considered  additive  to  the  planned 
facilities  improvements  program  now 
pltmned  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Japanese. 
Projects  at  other  U.S.  installations  are  not 
to  be  deferred  from  the  Japanese  funding 
program  to  fund  Misawa  AB  projects. 
Rather,  the  Misawa  construction  is  to  be 
considered  a  separate  cooperative  construc- 
tion program.  The  conferees  note  that  the 
U.S.  is  providing  the  aircraft,  equipment, 
and  more  than  6.000  active  duty  personnel 
and  dependents  for  Misawa.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Japanese  construction  funding  will  be 
used  effectively  to  help  offset  the  high  U.S. 
costs  for  this  program. 

Camp  New  AmsteTdam,  Netherlands— Base 
administration  facility.— The  conferees 
agree  that  the  proposed  base  administration 
facility  at  Camp  New  Amsterdam  is  over- 
priced at  the  requested  $2,050,000.  There 
fore,  fiscal  year  1984  funding  in  the  amount 
of  $1,750,000  has  been  recommended. 

Turkey— Air  base  upgrade.— The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  fund  the  collocated  operat- 
ing base  (COB)  program  in  Turkey  at 
$29,300,000  instead  of  the  $66,700,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Of  this  amount 
$8,300,000  is  to  fund  all  requested  projects 
at  the  Turkish  air  base  at  Batman.  At  Mus 
$21,000,000  is  provided  for  a  runway.  The 
conferees  have  also  agreed  that  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  can  t>e  obligated  until 
the  Committees  have  been  notified  that  the 
Turkish  portion  of  the  base  construction 
funds  has  been  made  available.  The  Depart- 
ment is  also  to  seek  NATO  funding  for  the 
remaining  construction  requirements  at 
Mus  and  strive  for  the  earliest  possible  re- 
coupment of  the  funds  provided. 

Ground-launched  cruise  missile  facili- 
ties.—The  conferees  have  agreed  to  fund 
the  facilities  in  support  of  the  GLCM  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  clarify  the  funding  recom- 
mended for  each  installation,  the  following 
is  provided: 

Base  project  Cost 

RAF  Greenham  Common. 
United  Kingdom: 
Utilities,    pavement    and 


IMI 


roads 

$4,620,000 

Add  to  and  alter  vehicle 

maintenance 

695.000 

Add   to  and   alter   pave- 

ments and  grounds 

320.000 

Add  to  physical  training 

facility 

1.720.000 

Recreation  fields 

250.000 

Recreation  center 

500.000 

Small  arms  ranee  

500.000 

Base  Civil  Engineer  open 

storage 

170.000 

Data  processing  facility .. 

1.625.000 

Total.    RAP    Green- 

ham     Common.     United 

Kingdom 

10.400.000 

Comiso.  Italy: 

Base  utilities,  pavements 

and  roads,  landscaping. 

1.590.000 

Unaccompanied   enlisted 

personnel  housing 

5.410.000 

Base      Civil       Engineer 

pavemenu                 and 

grounds 

110.000 

Unaccompanied     officer 

personnel  housing 

876.000 

Base  project 

Cost 

Visiting  officer  quarters.. 

1.585.000 

Consolidated     swinmiing 

pool 

661,000 

Visiting  airman  quarters. 

1.440,000 

Base  Civil  Engineer  open 

storage 

50.000 

Base  Civil  Engineer  vehi- 

cle parking  yard 

210.000 

Small  arms  training  fa- 

cility  

700.000 

Range     target     storage 

170.000 

Athletic  fields/courts 

738.000 

Medical  warehouse 

290.000 

Training  range 

900.000 

Base  supply  administra- 

tion (Phase  II) 

170.000 

Total.  Comiso.  Italy . 


Classified  Location,  Third 
Country: 

Utilities,  pavements  and 
roads 

Boundary  fence 

Unaccompanied  enlisted 
personnel  housing 

Base  supply  administra- 
tion  

Composite  medical  facili- 
ty  

Base  Civil  Engineer  ad- 
ministration   

Physical  training  facility 
(gymnasium) 

Range  target  storage 
and  repair 

Recreation  facility 

Unaccompanied  officer 
personnel  housing 

Vehicle  operations  park- 
ing  

Visiting  airman  quarters. 

Base  Civil  engineer  vehi- 
cle parking  yard 

Base  Civil  Engineer  cov- 
ered storage 

Visiting  officer  quarters.. 

Small  arms  training 

Small  arms  range 

Add  to  and  alter  ware- 
house  

Transportation  Manage- 
ment Office  open  stor- 
age  

Alter  domestic  storage 
facility 

Fire  station 

Total.  Classified  Lo- 
cation. Third  Country 


14.900.000 


2.950.000 
610.000 

1.590.000 

1.340.000 

7.900.000 

1.535.000 

3,215,000 

375.000 
1.075,000 

1.130.000 

200.000 
1.060.000 

85.000 

485.000 
2.060.000 

980.000 
1.590.000 

800.000 


170.000 

300.000 
1,300.000 


30.750.0C0 


Classified  Location. 

Fourth  Country: 

Utilities,  pavements 3.030.000 

Conjunctive  funding 

(U.S.      peculiar      re- 
quirements): 
U.S.      command      and 

control 1.100.000 

Fire  protection 300.000 

Operations  and  mainte- 
nance training  facility  .  2,690.000 

High  frequency  facility...  380.000 

Communications     equip- 
ment facility 440.000 

Base  supply  warehouse...  1.980.000 

Add    to    and    alter    site 
dining  hall 430.000 

Add    to    and    alter    base 
dining  hall 200.000 

Alter  site  administration 
facility 300.000 


flair  project  Cost 

Unaccompanied  enlisted 
personnel  housing 
(144/64/0) 5.000.000 

Alter  site  facilities  for 
Base  Civil  Engineer 90.000 

Add  to  and  alter  Base 
Engineer  administra- 
tion    480.000 

Base  personnel  office 830.000 

Add  to  and  alter  base 
clinic 300,000 

Small  arms  training  fa- 
cility    100.000 

Small  arms  range 810.000 

Total.  Classified  Lo- 
cation. Fourth  Country...  18.460.000 


Total.     GLCM     Pro- 
gram   74.510.000 

MX  facilities,  rarious  locations.— The 
conferees  agree  to  fund  $31,200,000  for  vari- 
ous MX-related  facilities.  Specific  restric- 
tions on  the  obligation  of  these  funds  are 
e.xplained  in  the  MX  section  earlier  In  the 
report.  The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the 
action  recommended  by  the  conferees: 

MX  CONSTRUCTION 


ItBtiiljlion/iKoiect 


ReqaesM 


Rccoflunend- 


Hiii  m.  uuh 

Allei  IliiO  X  tjy  Isolity 

Altet  sUge  l~lll  mainlHunce  IkiHIb .... 

Alter  sti|t  IV  mainteiunct  lacilily  .....: 

Eqo<)meol/sw(es  slwagt  (ptiaa  2) ._ — 

Opw  storage  - — 

Systems  tnpnmai  test  facility  (plase  1) 

Vandenberg  m  Olil 

launch  taoMy  site  inrti  _. 

Proof  toad  lest  tac*ly       

Roaits  and  utilities  . 

lowiy  AF6.  Colo   Munitions  training  UtMt 

OHutt  *fB.  Ned   Seture  tacihty         

Marren  AFO.  Wyo 

Integrated  suptoR  conijjlex      

Miscellaneous  facility  moditications  (liuldings 

152  and  2501  

Roadj  (mdustnal  atea— pluse  1) 

Shops  

Utilities- other  (inoustnal  area-i*ase  1) 
RS  assemtily.  surveillance  and  inspection  laai- 

iiy  

Defense  access  roads/design 

Utilities powe  (industrial  area— pMK  l)_- 

Real  estate,., , :.. 


{2,050.000 
300.000 
450.000 

5.900.000 

600.000 

3.100.000 

S2.050.000 
300.000 
450.000 

5.900.000 
600.000 

3.100.000 

2.000.000 
550.000 
3,650.000 
2.600.000 
-  500.000 

2.000.000 

550.000 

3.650.000 

2.600.000 

500.000 

12,300,000 

0 

.     1.200.000 

.     3.950.000 

2.800.000 

I.350.0OO 

1.200.000 

1.000.000 

0 

1.300.000 

.    20.000.000 
,     2.000.000 
.     2.500.000 
.     1.000.000 

4.000.000 

2.0OO.0OO 

0 

0 

Total 


69.300.000     31.200.000 


The  conferees  agreed  to  defer  the  facility 
construction  for  the  assembly,  surveillance, 
and  inspection  facility  at  F.  E.  Warren  AFB. 
This  action  was  taken  because  of  lack  of 
design.  The  Department  Is  to  request  either 
supplemental  or  fiscal  year  1985  funding  for 
the  project  once  design  has  proceeded  to 
the  35%  level. 

The  conferees  did.  however,  provide 
$4,000,000  for  the  foundation  and  utility 
work  associated  with  the  assembly,  surveil- 
lance, and  inspection  facility.  This  was  done 
to  allow  the  Department  the  flexibility  to 
initiate  work,  if  possible,  on  the  project 
during  the  summer  months.  The  Depart- 
ment is  to  inform  the  Committees  on  its 
plans  for  proceeding  with  this  work  and  the 
costs  and  construction  contracting  methods 
to  be  used. 

Unbudgeled  projects.-The  conferees  have 
recommended  funding  for  a  number  of  un- 
budgeted  Air  Force  military  construction 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  and 
are  at  a  sufficient  design  level  to  merit  fiscal 
year  1984  funding.  Several  other  authorized 
unbudgeted  projects  have  not  been  included 
for  appropriations  because  of  insufficient 
design.    The    Air    Force    Is    encouraged    to 


submit  these  projects  for  funding  once  the 
35%  design  level  has  been  reached. 

Amendment  No.  «.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Air  Force,  to  September  30.  1988.  rather 
than   until  expended   as   proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  9.— Earmarks  $137,000,000 
for  study,  planning,  design,  architect  and 
engineer  services  instead  of  $127,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $147,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  70.— Restores  rescission  of 
$91,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  funds  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  rescind  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  an  Air  Force/ Army  restaging  base 
at  Ras  Banas.  Egypt.  The  conferees  agree 
that  because  of  uncertainties  of  the  con- 
struction program.  U.S.  funding  should  be 
deferred  at  this  time  without  prejudice. 

The  conferees  agree  that  maximum  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  work  out  coopera- 
tive agreements  for  joint  use  of  fscilltles  in 
Egypt.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
submitted  sufficient  detailed  justification  to 
explain  the  revised  building  program  at  Ras 
Banas.  Egypt.  If  the  Department  can  pre- 
pare a  detailed  comprehensive  proposal  for 
proceeding  with  Ras  Banas.  then  the  Ad- 
ministration should  submit  a  proposal  for  a 
supplemental  for  this  purpo-se  immediately 
after  the  start  of  fiscal- year  1984.  The  Com- 
mittees will  thoroughly  review  such  a  pro- 
posal in  order  to  allow  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  program  and  deter- 
mine if.  in  fact,  fiscal  year  1984  funding  is 
required. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Amendment         No.  i7.— Appropriates 

$281,802,000  for  military  construction.  De- 
fen.se  agencies,  instead  of  $259,042,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $311,750,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  following  additions  and  dele- 
tions to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Defense  Property  Disposal 
Office  Anchorage. 

Alaska:  Covered  storage . .  +  $  1 .000.000 

Defense  Fuel  Support 
Point  NS  Long  Beach. 
California:  Fuel  pier -^  36.000.000 

Fort  George  G.  Meade, 
Maryland:  Special  proc- 
essing laboratories +1,960,000 

Defense  Fuel  Support 
Point  Cincinnati.  Ohio: 
New  fuel  pier •  -3.200.000 

Defense  Depot  Mechanlcs- 
burg.  Pennsylvania:  Inte- 
grated material  handling 
complex '  - 18.000.000 

Defense  Systems  Manage- 
ment College.  Fort  Bel- 
voir.  Virginia:  Academic 
facility 

Emergency  construction .... 

Minor  construction  (un- 
specified)  

Planning  and  design 


Total 

■  Failed  authorization. 


-1-4.000.000 
-5.000,000 

+  1.000.000 
+  5.000.000 

+  22,760,000 


The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  In  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 


Darmstadt:     Elementary 

school 

6,000.000 

Spangdalen  AB:  Elemen- 

6.350,000 

Wildflecken:  Elementary 

school 

5.200.000 

Binictican  Subic  Bay:  El- 

ementary school  addi- 

tion      

'0 

Clark    AB:    Elementary 

school  addition  

>0 

Dewey  Subic  Bay:  High 

school  addition 

'0 

Kaiayaan  Subic  Bay:  El- 

ementary school  addi- 

tion   

'0 

Incirlik  AB,  Turkey:  Ele- 

mentary/high school  ad- 

dition  

5.800.000 

United  Kingdom: 

RAF   Lakenheath:   High 

school  addition 

1.120.000 

RAF   Wethersfleld:   Ele- 

mentary/high     school 

addition 

2,832,000 

posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $100,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees 
agree  that  the  Department  is  to  follow  the 
program  recommandations  included  in  the 
House  report  and  the  infrstructure  guide- 
lines included  in  the  Senate  report. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  ARMY  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Amendment  No.  75.— Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$67,620,000  for  military  construction.  Army 
National  Guard,  instead  of  $65,127,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $59,300,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  the  following  additions  and 
deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 


Germany: 

Ansbach:  Elementary 
school 4.800,000 

Baumholder:  Elementa- 
ry school  addition 1,200,000 


'  Failed  authorization 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office  Anchor- 
age, Alaska— Covered  storage.— The  confer- 
ees have  agreed  to  provide  $2,500,000  for  the 
covered  storage  at  DPDO  Anchorage  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate:  however,  the  Depart- 
ment is  directed  to  explore  and  utilize  alter- 
nate construction  methods  of  this  project,  if 
deemed  cost  effective. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point  NS  Long 
Beach.  California— Fuel  pier.— The  confer- 
ees have  agreed  to  provide  $36,000,000  for 
the  fuel  pier  at  DFSP  NS  Long  Beach.  The 
House  had  denied  funds  for  this  project, 
and  the  Senate  had  provided  $42,100,000. 
The  conferees  further  agree  that  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  is  to  notify 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  21  days 
prior  to  entering  into  a  construction  con- 
tract. This  notification  is  to  certify  that  the 
DLA  in  conjunction  with  the  Navy  has  fully 
explored  the  feasibility  of  providing  for  this 
operation  through  commercial  means  and 
determined  it  infeasible  and  not  cost  effec- 
tive. Since  if  is  evident  that  all  potential  al- 
ternatives were  not  adequately  explored, 
this  certification  is  to  be  preceded  by  a 
formal  request  for  proposal  to  meet  this 
need  through  the  private  sector. 

Defense  Systems  Management  College, 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.— Academic  Facili- 
ty.—The  conferees  have  agreed  to  pvovide 
funding  in  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  for  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College  aca- 
demic facility  at  Fort  Belvoir  instead  of  the 
$4,700,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
project  was  not  recommended  by  the  House. 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  scope  of  work 
for  the  $4,700,000  project  is  excessive  and 
directs  that  the  reduced  funding  level  have 
corresponding  reductions  for  expensive  fea- 
tures included  in  the  scope  of  work. 

Amendment  No.  72.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Defense  Agencies,  to  September  30.  1988. 
rather  than  until  expended  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  73. -Earmarks  $28,000,000 
for  study,  planning,  design,  architect  and 
engineer  services  instead  of  $23,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $33,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

Amendment         No.  74.— Appropriates 

$50,000,000  for  NATO  infrastructure  as  pro- 


Centerville,  Alabama:  Im- 
provements   +$723,000 

Gloster.  Mississippi:  60 
person  armory +575.000 

Indianola.  Mississippi:  60 
person  armory +572,000 

Lebanon.  Tennessee: 
Armory +900.000 

Camp  Dawson.  West  Vir- 
ginia: Special  Forces 
training  site  building +695,000 

General  reduction -972.000 


Total. 


+  2.493.000 


The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  In  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 


St.  Paul.  Minnesota: 

Renovate  armorv     

$647,000 

Aviation  flight  facility .... 

1.633.000 

Camp  Shelby.  Mississippi: 

Land  acquisition  (Phase 

ID             

2,914,000 

Latham.  New  York: 

fiflO  Derson  armorv 

4.577.000 

Maintenance  shoo... 

494,000 

Buffalo.  New  York:  Main- 

424.000 

Camp  Perry.  Ohio:  Train- 

ing facilities 

'0 

'  Failed  authorization 

Centerville.  Alabama— Improvements.— 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide 
$723,000  for  improvements  to  the  armory  in 
Centerville.  Alabama.  The  funds  originally 
included  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  for 
the  Air  National  Guard  for  this  purpose 
have  been  reallocated  to  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

Amendment  No.  76.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Army  National  Guard,  to  September  30. 
1988.  rather  than  until  expended  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Amendment  No.  7  7. —Appropriates 
$108,888,000  for  military  construction.  Air 
National  Guard,  instead  of  $110,352,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $79,900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  following  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 
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CentervUle.  Alabama— Im- 
provements  

General  reduction 


$732,000 
-  732,000 


IMI 


Total - 1.464.000 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
Items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

Dannelly  Field.  Alabama: 

Base  engineer  facility $520,000 

Stewart      Airfield,      New 

York:  Aircraft  beddown  ..  29.200.000 

CentervUle,  Alabama— Improvements.— 
The  $732,000  originally  included  in  the  Air 
National  Gusj-d  appropriation  has  been  de- 
leted from  this  account. 

Amendment  No.  f8.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Air  National  Guard,  to  September  30.  1988. 
rather  than  until  expended  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

MILITARY  CONSTHUCTIOK.  ARMY  RESERVE 

Amendment  No.  i  9. —Appropriates 
$54,700,000  for  military  construction.  Army 
Reserve,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $52,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following 
addition  and  deletion  to  the  amounts  and 
line  items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 
Laurel,   Mississippi:   Army 

reserve  center +$3,000,000 

General  reduction -  1.000.000 

Total +  2,000,000 

Amendment  No.  20— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Army  Reserve,  to  September  30.  1988. 
rather  than  until  expended  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION.  NAVAL  RESERVE 

Amendment  No.  2f.— Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$30,605,000  for  military  construction.  Naval 
Reserve,  instead  of  $28,795,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $26,810,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
the  following  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  lines  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 

NAS  Willow  Grove.  Penn- 
sylvania: 
Aircraft  approach  lights.  '  -$250,000 
Hanger  fire  protection  ....  '  -300,000 
Wheeling.    West    Virginia: 
Navy /Marine  Corps  re- 
serve center +  2,900,000 

General  reduction -  540,000 

Total + 1,810,000 

■  Failed  authorization 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 
NAS     South     Weymouth, 
Massachusetts: 

Training  building $350,000 

Main  gate  relocation 1.400.0O0 

NAS  Dallas.  Texas: 
Air  installation  compati- 
ble   use    zone    (Phase 

III) 295.000 

Air  traffic  control 250,000 

Chapel 1 ,500,000 


Amendment  No.  22.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Naval  Reserve,  to  September  30.  198S, 
rather  than  until  expended  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Amendment  No.  2J.— Appropriates 
$41,200,000  for  military  construction.  Air 
Force  Reserve,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $42,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a 
$1,000,000  general  reduction  to  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  24.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  military  construction. 
Air  Force  Reserve,  to  September  30.  1988. 
rather  than  until  expended  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

FAMILY  HOUSING,  ARMY 

Amendment  No.  25.— Appropriates 
$172,677,000  for  Army  family  housing  con- 
struction instead  of  $171,909,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $178,055,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  following  additions  and  dele- 
tions to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House: 

Aliamanu  Military  Reser- 
vation, Hawaii 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland 

Various  Locations,  NATO .. 

Construction  improve- 
ments  

Planning 


military  construction.  Army,  or  family  hous- 
ing, Army,  accounts.  The  Army  is  to  submit 
a  report  on  the  costs  and  locations  of  this 
housing  prior  to  entering  into  purchase, 
shipping  or  construction  contracts. 

Amendment  No.  26. -Appropriates 
$1,059,188,000  for  Army  family  housing  op- 
eration and  maintenance  instead  of 
$1,043,804,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,069,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  agree  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
items  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


-$1,800,000 

+  6.816.000 
(+40.000.000) 

-4.998.000 
+  750.000 

+  768,000 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 


Total. 


Bethel.  Alaska 

$324,000 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska 

4,633,000 

Kotzebue,  Alaska 

324,000 

Nome,  Alaska 

324,000 

Port  Stewart.  Georgia 

12,637,000 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana 

13,436.000 

Bayreuth.  Germany 

908.000 

Wildflecken.  Germany 

9.988.000 

Wuerzburg/Kitzingen 

8.943,000 

Livomo.            Italy— Camp 

Darby .'. 

292.000 

General  reduction 

0 

Aliamanu  Military  Reservation.  Hawaii- 
Community  center —The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  provide  $7,300,000  for  the  second 
phase  of  the  community  center  at  Aliamanu 
Military  Reservation,  Hawaii.  The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  the  removal  of  covered  walk- 
ways and  reductions  in  scope  mentioned  in 
the  House  report.  If  further  funds  are  re- 
quired, the  Army  is  to  submit  a  reprogram- 
ming  request. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland- 
Family  housing  units.— The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  provide  $6,816,000  for  construc- 
tion of  new  family  housing  units  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground  as  authorized.  The 
$12.9  million  originally  approved  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  647  units  from  the  improve- 
ments and  maintenance  accounts  in  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  have  been  redesignated 
for  200  new  units.  The  amounts  provided  in 
those  accounts  in  this  bill  have  been  adjust- 
ed to  reflect  this  action. 

Various  Locations.  NATO— Family  hous- 
ing units.— The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
provide  $40,000,000  for  new  manufactured, 
factory-built  housing  in  NATO  countries. 
These  funds  are  to  be  derived  from  savings 
from  current  and  prior-year  programs  in  the 


+  $1,445,000 

+  830,000 

+  11.000.000 

+  2.109,000 

+ 15,384,000 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 


Management  account 

Services  account 

Furnishings  account 

Maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty   


Total. 


Utilities  account 

Miscellaneous  account. 
Leasing 


$298,289,000 

1.665.000 

84,000,000 

Afaintenance.- The  conferees  have  agreed 
to  provide  $487,109,000  for  maintenance  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  redesignalion  of  funds  requested 
for  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland. 
The  conferees  have  sustained  the  reductions 
of  $265,000  from  high-cost  maintenance 
projects  and  reiterate  the  need  for  a  report 
on  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  numerous  old  historic  homes  in  the 
Army  inventory  and  long-range  policy  op- 
tions for  housing  high  ranking  personnel. 
The  conferees  direct  that  the  improvement 
project  at  Port  Hamilton,  New  York,  be  car- 
ried out  as  authorized. 

Amendment  No.  27.— Appropriates  a  total 
of  $1,266,703,000  for  Army  family  housing 
instead  of  $1,250,551,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $1,282,843,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2«.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  construc- 
tion funds  provided  in  this  Act  for  family 
housing.  Army,  to  September  30,  1988, 
rather  than  until  expended  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  NAVY 

Amendment  No.  29. —Appropriates 
$67,953,000  for  Navy  family  housing  con- 
struction instead  of  $54,849,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $80,114,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
the  following  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 


NAS  Sigonella.  Italy 

NPWC  Subic  Bay.  Philip- 
pines   

Construction  improve- 
ments  


Total. 


-  $20,000,000 

+  27.296.000 

+  5,808,000 

+  13,104,000 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

MCAS  El  Toro,  California .  $10,154,000 
MCB     Camp     Pendleton. 

California 20.263.000 

General  reduction - 10.000.000 

Construction  improvements.— The  confer- 
ees have  agreed  to  a  level  of  $13,240,000  for 
construction    improvements    based    on    the 


submission  of  a  list  of  revised  projects.  The 
conferees  agree  that  the  projects  on  this  list 
are  to  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  outlined  earlier  in  this 
report. 

Amendment  No.  30.— Appropriates 
$539,029,000  for  Navy  family  housing  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  instead  of 
$529,881,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$542,769,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
items  as  proposed  by  the  ftouse. 


Management  account -t-  $488,000 

Services  account +1,047,000 

Leasing -f4.146.000 

Maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty    +25.000 


Management  account . 

Services  account 

Furnishings  account ... 
Maintenance  account.. 


Total . 


+  $1,000,000 
+ 1.800.000 
+ 1,000,000 
+  5,348,000 

+  9,148.000 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

Utilities  account $151,800,000 

Miscellaneous  account 0 

Amendment  No.  Ji.— Appropriates  a  total 
of  $638,626,000  for  Navy  family  housing  in- 
stead of  $616,374,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $654,527,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  J2.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  construc- 
tion funds  provided  in  this  Act  for  family 
housing.  Navy,  to  September  30,  1988. 
rather  than  until  expended  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  AIR  FORCE 

Amendment  No.  53.— Appropriates 
$111,392,000  for  Air  Force  family  housing 
construction  instead  of  $110,892,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $124,119,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  add  $500,000  to  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  for  planning. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 


Forsyth  AFS,  Montana 

Havre  AFS,  Montana 

Camp  New  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands 

Lajes  AB.  Portugal 

RAF  Upper  Heyford, 
United  Kingdom 

Construction  improve- 
ments  


$3,512,000 
0 

4.206.000 
10.342.000 

28.975.000 

59.857.000 

Lajes  AB.  Portugal— Family  housing 
unite— The  conferees  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $10,342,000  for  150  units  of  family 
housing  at  Lajes  AB,  Portugal.  The  $450,000 
requested  for  the  land  expropriation  fee  has 
been  deleted,  and  the  Department  is  direct- 
ed to  seek  host  nation  support  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  after  negotiations  have  been  under- 
taken and  no  resolution  is  forthcoming,  the 
Department  may  forward  a  request  to  use 
project  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Construction  improvements.— The  confer- 
ees have  agreed  to  provide  $59,857,000  for 
construction  improvements  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  This  reflects  the  deletion  of 
$4,057,000  requested  for  Kadena  AB  and 
Yokota  AB,  Japan;  $1,119,000  requested  for 
appliances  for  new  housing,  and  $875,000 
for  Goodfellow  AFB.  Texas. 

Amendment         No.  54.— Appropriates 

$689,021,000  for  Air  Force  family  housing 
operation  and  maintenance  instead  of 
$683,315,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$714,217,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 


Total +5.706,000 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 


Utilities  account 

Furnishings  account 

Miscellaneous  account. 


$228,000,000 

39,455,000 

168,000 

Maintenance.— The  conferees  have  agreed 
to  provide  $316,510,000  for  the  maintenance 
account.  The  amount  of  $25,000  has  been  in- 
cluded for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  Col- 
orado. The  conferees  have  agreed  to  all 
other  reductions  made  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  55.— Appropriates  a  total 
of  $855,811,000  for  Air  Force  family  housing 
instead  of  $849,605,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  construc- 
tion funds  provided  in  this  Act  for  family 
housing.  Air  Force,  to  September  30,  1988, 
rather  than  until  expended  by  the  Senate. 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Amendment  No.  57.— Appropriates 
$1,025,000  for  Defense  Agencies  family 
housing  construction  instead  of  $1,210,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  fund  the  NSA  classified  project  at 
$990,000,  the  level  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5«.— Appropriates 
$16,816,000  for  Defense  Agencies  family 
housing  operation  and  maintenance  instead 
of  $15,649,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$18,499,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Leasing +$1,112,000 

Maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty    55.000 


Total -^  1,167,000 

The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  the  remain- 
ing item  in  conference,  furnishings,  at 
$1,178,000.  the  level  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  59.— Appropriates  a  total 
of  $17,841,000  for  Defense  Agencies  family 
housing,  instead  of  $16,674,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $19,774,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  availability  of  construc- 
tion funds  provided  in  this  Act  for  family 
housing.  Defense  Agencies,  to  September  30. 
1988,  rather  than  until  expended  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  4i.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  use  of  minor  con- 
struction funds  to  transfer  or  relocate  any 
activity  from  one  base  to  another  without 
prior  notification  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Amendment  No.  42.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  obligations  or  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  base  realignment  or 
closure  without  complying  with  NEPA 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements. 

Amendment  No.  45.— Restores  section 
number  111. 

Amendment  No.  44.— Restores  section 
number  112. 

Amendment  No.  45.— Restores  section 
number  113. 

Amendment  No.  46.— Restores  House  lan- 
guage prohibiting  use  of  funds  in  this  bill  to 


pay    real    property    taxes    in    any    foreign 
nation  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Amendment  No.  47.— Restores  section 
number  115. 

Amendment  No.  48.— Restores  section 
number  116. 

Amendment  No.  49.— Restores  section 
number  117. 

Amendment  No.  SO.— Restores  section 
number  118. 

Amendment  No.  5f.— Restores  section 
number  119. 

Amendment  No.  52.— Inserts  language  re- 
quiring that  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  initiate  a  new  installation 
overseas  without  prior  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Amendment  No.  55.— Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restores  the  matter  striken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  120.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  F-16  beddown  projects  at 
Misawa.  Japan,  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed unless  there  has  been  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  that  the  ap- 
proved Government  of  Japan  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  includes  projects  associated 
with  the  F-16  beddown  as  an  additive  over 
the  level  of  funding  provided  in  Japanese 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  facilities  improve- 
ment program. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  54.— Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  made  all  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made  available  for 
all  accounts  in  this  bill,  with  the  exception 
of  the  NATO  infrastructure  accounts  and 
the  family  housing  operation  and  mainte- 
nance accounts,  available  until  expended. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  continue  the 
present  five-year  availability  of  funds  in 
these  accounts. 

Amendment  No.  55.— Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  121.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Administration  should  call  on  the 
pertinent  member  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  on  Japan  to 
meet  or  exceed  their  pledges  for  at  least  a  3 
per  centum  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing and  furtherance  of  increased  unity,  eq- 
uitable sharing  of  our  common  defense 
burden,  and  international  stability. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  56.— Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  122.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  available  for  any 
country  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
government  of  such  country  is  failing  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  or  other  controlled  substances  culti- 
vated or  produced  or  processed  illicitly,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country,  or  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being 
sold  illegally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
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country  to  United  States  personnel  or  their  Sec.  123.  Of  the  total  amount  of  budget  au-  conference  total-with  comparisons 

devendents.  or  from  being  smuggled  into  the  thority  provided  for  fiscal  year  'tS4  oy  thts  The  total   new  budget   (obligational)   au- 

United  States.  Such  prohibition  shall  con-  Act  that   would  otherwise  be  crai'nble  for  thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  recommend- 

tinue  in  force  until  the  President  determines  constdting  services,   management  and  pro  ^^  jjv  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 

and    reports    >o    the    Congress    in    writing  fessional  services,  and  special  studies  and  comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  amount. 

that-  analyses.  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  in-  .^^.  ^934  budget  estimates,  and  the  House 

'H  the  government  of  such  country  has  tended  for  such  purposes  in  the  Presidents  ^^^  Senate  bills  for  1984  follow: 

prepared  and  committed  itself  to  a  plan  pre-  budget  for  1984.  as  amended,  for  any  agency. 

sented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  would  department  or  entity  subject  to  apportion-  New  budget  (obligational)                         > 

eliminate  the  cause  or  basis  for  the  applica-  ment  by  the  Executive  shall  be  placed  m  re-  authority,      fiscal      year 

tion  to  such  country  of  the  prohibition  con-  serve  and  not  made  available  for  obligation         1933 7.222,682,000 

tained  in  the  first  sentence:  and  or  expenditure:  Provided.  That  this  section  Budget    estimates   of   new 

12)  the  government  of  such  country  has  shall  not  apply  to  any  agency,  department  (obligational)    authority, 

taken  appropriate  law  enforcement   meas-  or  entity  whose  budget  request  for  1984  for        fiscal  year  1984 8,655.127.000 

ures  to  implement  the  plan  presented  to  the  the  purposes  stated  above  did  not  amount  to  ^^^^^  ^.jj  ^.^^j  ^^^^  jgg^          6,961,432.000 

Secretary  of  State.  SS. 000. 000.                                        ,  .^     c        .  <?i>natP     hill      fisral     vear 

(b>  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Senate     bill,     iiscai     year 

not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  country  with  re-  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of        i^o"* i.^-%y>.o     . 

sped  to  which  the  President  determines  that  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  Conference         agreement.         _,..„_„.. 

Uie  application  of  the  provisions  of  such  Amend^nent     No.     5«. -Deletes    language        fiscal  year  1984 7.104.237.000 

subsection  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  proposd  by  the  Senate  relating  to  the  prepa-  Conference          agreement 

national   security   interests   of  the    United  ration  of  a  report  analyzing  the  economic  compared  with: 

StaUs.  impact  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Depart-  jj^^,      budget       (obliga- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ment  of  Defense  on  the  various  states  and  tional)  authority,  fiscal 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  conferees           yg^^  1933 -118.445.000 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  understand   a   substantially    improved   eco-  gudget  estimates  of  new 

Amendment  No.  5 7. -Reported  in  techni-  nomic  analysis  now  being  done  by  the  De-  (obligational)     author- 

cal  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  panment   of  Deiense  on  the  regional  eco-  .       ^.^^j    ^^^  ^gg^                1.550,890.000 

of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  nomic  effects  of  defense  spending  will  be  re-  _ 

and    concur    in    the    amendment    of    the  leased  10  Congress  and  the  public  on  May  1.  House    Dill,    iiscai    year            ..jrosooo 

Senate  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  1984.  The  report  will  be  of  value  to  Congress            i»«4 •■ • +  i^-s.ouo.uuu 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  in  its  future  deliberations  on  defense  spend-  Senate   bill,    fiscal    year 

amendment,  insert  the  following:  in*.                                                                               198^ - 136.099,000 
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INSTALLATION 
I  MiOJECT 


MNY 

FORT  MCCLELLAN 

BOILER  PLANT  SHUTDOWN « 

INFANTRY  RENOTE  TAR6ET  SYSTEM  RANGES 

NACHINE-6UN  TRAINING  RANGE 

RE8ST0NE  ARSENAL 

LAIORATORY  ADDITION 

MISSILE  SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  CENTER 

WEAPONS  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  FACILITY 

WEAPONS  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  FACILITY 

FORT  RUCKER 

CLASSROOMS  WITH  STAGING  FIELD 

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  DUILDING 

AIR  FORCE 
GUNTER  AFD 

ADD  TO/ALTER  SENIOR  NCO  ACADEMY 

TWO  UEPH 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DIRMIN6HAM 

ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CENTER 

CENTERVILLE 

IMPROVEMENTS rt 

CULLMAN 

ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CENTER 

CONDINED  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CENTERVILLE 

IMPROVEMENTS 

DANNELLY  FIELD 

WEAPONS  CALIDRATION  SHELTER 

DA8E  ENGINEER  FAC < 

ARMY  RESERVE 
IIRMINGHAM 

ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CTR-HAINTENANCE  SHOP. 
CULLMAN 

ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CTR-HAINTENANCE  SHOP. 
AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
MAXWELL  AFD 

ADD/ALT  HANGAR 

FUEL  SYS  MAINT  DOCK 


TOTAL t  ALADANA. 


ALASKA 
ARMY 

FORT  RICHARDSON 

RANGE  AND  TRAINING  FACILITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 
NAVY 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  ACTIVITY  ADAK 

ELECTRONICS  STORAGE 

PUDLIC  WORKS  MAINTENANCE  STORAGE 

NAMAL  8TAI0N  ADAK 

SCCURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

AIR  FORCE 
EIEL80N  AFD 

LXTEND  UTILITIES • 

MAINTENANCE  HANGARS < 

MEDICAL/DENTAL  CLINIC < 

ELMENDORF  AFD 

ADD  TO  SATELLITE  COMH  GROUND  TERMINAL... 

AIR  FREIGHT  TERMINAL 

HOSPITAL  HEAT  RECOVERY 

GALENA  AIRPORT 

CONTROL  TOWER •  •  •  • 

COMPOSITE  OPERATIONS 

COMPOSITE  6PT  FACILITY 


DUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 
REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 


280 

3t500 

440 

280 

3t500 

440 

280 

3t500 

440 

280 

3t500 

440 

2t«00 

UtOOO 

5i700 

It  100 

2t«00 

UtOOO 

St  700 

It  100 

2tA00 

litOOO 

5t700 

It  100 

2t600 

UtOOO 

St  700 

It  100 

AtAOO 
3t050 

«t600 
3t050 

AiAOO 
3t050 

AtAOO 
StOSO 

It  750 

It  750 
5t000 

It  750 
(5.000) 

lt750 
St  000 

t7» 

979 

979 

979 
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458 

ItAOl 

458 

It^Ol 

458 

ItAOl 

458 

ItAOl 
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732 
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470 
520 

470 

470 
320 

4t441 

4t441 

4t441 

4t441 

541 

541 

541 

S4I 
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2t4S7 

It  498 
2t457 
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2t457 

lt498 
2t457 

S3f46S 


940 


2tOOO 
lt490 

2t970 


59i717 


940 


2t970 


S4tl97 


940 


2t970 


59 #708 


940 


2t970 


14t000 
Utl70 
22t220 

20 t 000 
Utl70 
IStOOO 

20 t 000 
Utl70 
22 t 220 

20 t 000 
16tl70 
ISiOOO 

It  300 

10t200 

570 

10t200 
570 
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10t200 
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10t200 
570 

3t950 
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3t950 
(3t700) 
(5t700) 
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3t700 
St  700 
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INSTALLATION  DUD6ET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  ntOJECT  REQUEST  RECOHNENDED  RECOMMENDED   AOREEHENT 

8HCNVA  AFD 

AIRCRAFT  HAN6AR 24f200        24>20«      24i20O 

TRANSIENT  OTRS lliOOO      llrOOO      UrOOO      UiOOO 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  fERSONNEL  HOUSING 10*400      10(400      10>400      10f400 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPORT  POINT  ADAK 

FUEL  TANKA6C 14.200      14(200      14(200      14.200 

DEFENSE  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  OFFICE  ANCH0RA(iE 

COVERED  STORAGE 2(900      1(500      2(500      2iS00 

T0TAL(  ALASKA 138.110     109.900     140.A20     144«S00 

ARIZONA 
ARMY 

FORT  HUACHUCA 

DRI6ADE  HEADQUARTERS —        (1.500)      1.500 

TRAINING  FACILITY ASO        ASO        A50        ASO 

MAREHOUSE AOO        MO        MO        400 

NAVY 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  YUMA 

ORDNANCE  HANDLING  PAD B.920       8.920       8.920       8.920 

AIR  FORCE 

DAVIS-HONTHAN  AFD 

AIRCRAFT  GENERATION  SODN  PARTS  STORAGE 870        570        S70        570 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  NSG 4. BOO       4.800       4.800       4.600 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MEDICAL  FAC <80        480        480        480 

LUKE  AFD 

DATA  PROCESSING  FACILITY »»<00       1(400       1(400       1.400 

FIRE  STATION 2'250      2(250      2,250      2.250 

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  TRAINING  FACILITY 2(100       2(100       2(100       2(100 

RADIO  CONTROL  SYSTEM 240        213        213        213 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT 700        700        700        700 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE 3»0<K>       5»*00       '»***       ''^O* 

MILLIAHS  AFD 

FIELD  TRAINING  FAC WO        W*        »«•        »5« 

FLIGHT  FACILITIES  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 500        

RECREATION  COMPLEX 1(750        fOO       1(750        fOO 

ADDITION  TO  ENCS —      (2.000) 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
LUKE  AFD 

AEROSPACE  GROUND  EQUIPMENT  SHOP  STORAGE A20        420        420        420 

CONVENTIONAL  MUNITIONS  SHOP »50        950        950        950 

HANGAR/SHOPS 3'200       3.200       3.200       3.200 

MUNITIONS  STORAGE 30«        300        300        300 

TOTAL.  ARIZONA 33(980      32(403      33(453      34(103 

ARKANSAS 
ARMY 

PINE  8LUFF  ARSENAL 

CHEMICAL  AGENT  DISPOSAL  FACILITY 10(208      10(200        10.200 

AIR  FORCE 

DLTTHEVILLE  AFD 

AIR  LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILE  IGLOOS 1(800      1(800      1(800      1(800 

ENVIR  MONITORING  t  CONTROL  SYS  (ENCS) 2(120       2.120 

TANKER  ALERT  AREA 3(550       3.550       3.550       3.550 

TANKER  ALERT  CREM  FAC l»400       1(400       1(400       1(400 

LITTLE  ROCK  AFD 

REFUELING  VEHICLE  PARKING A20        420        420        420 

REGIONAL  SEHAGE  CONNECTION 2(500      2.500      2.500      2.500 

VISITING  OFFICER  BTRS 2(850      2(850 

TOTAL(  ARKANSAS 25,240      25(240      10(070      20(270 


INSTALLATION  DUDGET  HOUSE  SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

CALIFORNIA 
ARMY 

FORT  HUNTER  LIGGETT 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER 2,850  1(000        1(000 

FT  IRVIN 

AMMUNITION  STORAGE 10.800  10.800  10.800  10.800 

8ARRACK8  MODERNIZATION 7,700  7.700  —  7.700 

COMMUNICATION  AND  COMPUTER  CENTER 1(900  1,900  1,900  1,900 

FIRE  STATION BSO  B50  850  850 

MODERNIZE  MISCELLANEOUS  FACILITIES 2.100  1,350 

OUTDOOR  COURTS  AND  FIELDS 2.400  1,000  2,400  1.000 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAININ8  CENTER 5,800  —  5(800  3(400 

UNACCOMPANIED  OFFICER  HOUSING 5(400  S(400  5,400  5(400 

FORT  ORD 

BATTALION  HEADQUARTERS  AND  CLASSROOM 1(200  1,200  1,200  1,200 

COMPANY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY 1,750  1,750  1,750  1,750 

MATER  MELL8 «•• .,...•...••#•  3,200  3(200  3(200 

PRESIDIO  OF  MONTEREY 

DINING  FACILITY  MODERNIZATION 1(300  1(300  1(300  1(300 

SIERRA  ARMY  DEPOT 

COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER  ADDITION 1(750  1(750  1,750  1(750 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAININB  CENTER 2(200  1,000  2,200  1,400 

NAVY 

FLEET  ANTI-SUD  UARF  TRNG  CTR  PAC  SAN  BIE60 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FAC 14,200  14,200  14,200  14,200 

FLEET  NUMERICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  CTR  MONTEREY 

METEOROLOGICAL  DUILDING 4,980  4,980  4,980  4.980 

FLEET  TRAINING  CENTER,  SAN  DIEGO 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  DLDG 10,000  4,100 

MA<(CORP  AIR-GRNG  COMB  CTR  TNENTYNINE  PALMS 

COLD  STORAGE  MAREHOUSE 1(390  1(390  1,390  1,390 

ENLISTEB  DINING  FACILITY  MODERNIZATION 2,070  2,070  2,070  2,070 

MAINTENANCE  FACILITIES 4»220  4,220  4,220  4,220 

MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 4,410  4,410  4,410  4,410 

UNACCONP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING 8,830  8,830  8.830  8.830 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  EL  TORO 

MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 5.230  5,230  5.230  5,230 

MAINTENANCE  HANGAR  ADDITON 8,800  8.800  8.800  8.800 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  TUSTIN 

OIL  SPILL  PREVENTION 445  445  445  445 

MARINE  CORPS  DASE  CAMP  PENDLETON 

AIRFIELD  PAVEMENT  IMP  (MCAF) 4.230  4.230  4,230  4,230 

AMPHIDIOUS  VEHICLE  TEST  CENTER 3,160  3,160  3,160  3,160 

DATA  PEOCESSING  CENTER .»  6,420  6,420  6.420  6.420 

ENLISTED  DINING  FACILITY  MODERNIZATION ',  2.020  2.020  2.020  2.020 

ENLISTED  DINING  FACILITY  MHTC  BRIDGEPORT '.  5.580  5,580  5,580  5,580 

MAINTENANCE  FAC  FIRE  STATION  BRIDGEPORT 2,090  2,090  2,090  2,090 

UNACCONP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING 13.570  13,570  13,570  13,570 

MARINE  CORPS  RECRUIT  DEPOT  SAN  DIEGO  ,^  ,,^ 

RECRUIT  PROCESS  BUILDING 10.690  10.690  10,490  10,490 

NAVAL  AIR  REMORK  FACILITY  ALAMEDA 

CORROSION  CONTROL  FACILITY 18.600  18,400  18,400  18,400 

ENGINE  TEST  CELL  MODIFICATIONS » 4.740  —  —  -" 

MATERIALS  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 2,940  2(940  2(940  2,940 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  LEMOORE  .  ^  ^  .^^  .  _.. 

AIRFIELB  PAVE  IHP0V8 •••••  4,500  4(500  4(500  4t9«« 

APPLIES  INSTRUCTION  BUILDING 5»390  5(390  5(390  5(390 

INERT  STOREHOUSE »00  900  900  900 

ORONANCE  OPERATIONS  BL06 1»400  1(400  1(400  1,400 

8EMERA0E  SYSTEM 1»»50  1(950  1,950  1,950 

TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE  BUILBING 740  740  740  740 

UNACCONP  ENLISTEB  PERB  HOUSING *.040  4(040  4(040  4(040 
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INSTALLATION  tUDSCT       HOUfiC      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REOUCST  RECONMENBEB  RECONMENPEi   A6REENENT 

'ma'narc  ISLANI 

UCfN  NOKRNIZATION i -"      I'BOO        liSOO 

NST  NARC  ISLANS 

PAINT  I  ILAST  FAC *tOOO        4.000 

FAC  ENERtT  INfR —      l»*00        l.AOO 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  NIRaNAR 

ENSINC  NAINTENANCC  SHOT  AillTION 2.020      2.020      2.020      2.020 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  NORTH  ISLANI 

AIRCRAFT  fARKINS  AfRON 9.4*0      9.4t0      9.490      9.490 

INSTRUMENT  CALIMATION  SHOP..... 1.390      1.390      1.390      1.390 

UNACCOMf  OFFICER  KM  HOUSINS 9.770      9.770      9.770      9.770 

NAVAL  AIR  ST8TI0N  NOFFETT  FIELI 

AIRCRAFT  IIRECT  FUELIN6  STATION 4M        4M        4t0        4M 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FACILITY 1.390      1.390      1.390      1.390 

NAVAL  ANPHIilOUS  lASE  CORONADO 

LANIIHS  CRAFT  AIR  CUSHION  COHPLEX(CP  PENS) 21.222      IS. 000     21.222      21.222 

NAVAL  OCEAN  STSTENS  CENTER  SAN  BIE60 

OCEAN  SCIENUS  LAt ItOOO      S.OOO      8.000      B.OOO 

NAVAL  RE8I0NAL  NEBICAL  CENTER  LONS  BEACH 

NEIICAL  CLINIC  (NCBC  PORT  MUEHENE)... •t370      S.370      8.370      8.370 

NAVAL  STATION  NARE  ISLANB  VALLEJO 

FANILV  SERVICES  CENTER..... 210        210        210        2tO 

NAVAL  STATION  SAN  BIE60 

FIRE  STATION 9t0 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE  SAN  BIEOO 

ENLISTEB  BININO  FAC  ADDN i 1.120       1.120       1.120       1.120 

HI6H  EXPLOSIVE  NA6AZINES 1.390       1.390       1.390       1.390 

UNACCONP  OFFICER  PERS  HOUSINS...... 4. ISO       3.000       3.700       3.330 

NAVAL  SUPPLY  CENTER  SAN  0IE60 

LIOUIB  FUELINS  AMB  BI8PEMSIM6  FACILITY 1.110       1.110       1.110       1.110 

NAVAL  »»EAP0N8  CEKTER  CHIHA  LAKE 

RAOIOBRAPHIC  INSPECTION  FACILITY 12.240      10.000      12.240      12.240 

RAN6E  OPERATION  I  IN8TRUHENTAII0N  LAB 4.S10       A. 810       *.8l0       4.810 

TRIBENT  II  NOTOR  TEST  FACILITY 12.050      12.050      12.030      12.030 

NAVAL  MEAP0N8  STATION  CONCORB 

ENLISTED  BININO  FACILITY 1.310       1.310       1.310       1.310 

LANS  ACeUISITIOM ISO        830        830        830 

MISSILE  COMPONENT  REWORK  BUILBIN8 5W        510        5tO        380 

PACIFIC  MISSILE  TEST  CENTER  POINT  MUOU 

MISSILE  TEST  CELL M8        MO        MO        840 

PUBLIC  NORKS  CENTER  SAN  FRANCISCO 

VENTILATION  IMPROVES 220        220        220        220 

TACTICAL  TRAINIM  GROUP  PACIFIC  SAN  BIEOO 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FAC 3.240        3.240       3.240 

AIR  FORCE 
BEALE  AFB 

ABB  TO/ALTER  CHILB  CARE  CENTER 7*0        740        7*0        740 

PAVE  PANS  PONER  LINE  UP8RABE 990        990        990        990 

UNACCOMPANIEB  ENLISTEB  PERSONNEL  H0USIN6 3.800       3.800       3.800       3.800 

CASTLE  AFB 

UNACCOMPANIEB  ENLISTEB  PERSONNEL  HOUSINS 4.300      4.300      4.300      4.300 

EDWARDS  AFB 

ADB  TO/ALTER  8YMNA8IUM 19«        !»•        S'*        "* 

ALTER  SATELLITE  PROPULSION  RESEARCH  FAC 5.400       S.400       5.400       3.400 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIEB  ENLISTEB  PERSONNEL  HS6 2.000       2.000       2.000       2.000 

CONTROL  TOWER 2.300       2.300       2.300       2.300 

NI8N  EFFICIENCY  LI8HTS 220        220        220        220 

SOUMB  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT 1.100      t.lOO      1.100      1.100 

TEST  ENGINE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 5.700      5.700      5.700      5.700 

RAPCON/rcr  FACILITY —        —       <**«> 


J^jMh^?!""  .?*"^^^^      •""8E      «ENATE  CONFERENCE 
?."?:!!" REOUEST  RECOMNENDEB  RECOMMENDED   AOREENENT 

"beorseafb 

ALTER  MECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL 220        220        ma        -.,« 

LONS  KACH  NAVAL  BASE  ^'^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FAC vaa 

LOS  ANOELES  AFS 

ABB  TO/ALTER  8YMNASIUM 1,700        x.jim  — 

MAwl'JFr"'  "•"" "'        "•        '^        "• 

ma?5J5Vb'"" '""       ""•       ''»•  ^'^^ 

ADB  TO/ALTER  OFFENSIVE  AVIONICS  FACILITY.. 1,450      1,450      1.450      1,430 

r;s.'S;fimi;'i«;c«::::::::::::;::::::::::  'IS      '1?;      "n;      "j" 

NCCLELLAN  AFB 

SOUNB  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT goo        800        800        800 

DEPOT  FACILITY !„      -.V^.             ,,  !aa»      ,  !?* 

INSPECTION  F*f  II  TTV '''''*      (3.500)      3.300 

IMSftCIION  FACILITY 5,yoo      (5.900)      5.900 

NORTON  AFB  -"^vw 

TRt55rsFr' * """ *'*^    '*'^***    *•*•• 

ALTER  REFUELIN8  VEHICLE  SHOP AOO        400        400        400 

BOILER/HIOH  EFFICIENCY  LIOHTINO AOO        400        400        AAA 

MEDICAL  FACILITY ...      52,000        —      5,000 

VANDENBER6  AFB 

ADB  TO  8YHNASIUM 390 

ABBITION  TO  FIRE  STATION 720        720        720        720 

STS-EXTERNAL  TANK  AREA  ICINO  PROTECTION 4.400        A,aoO      A.AOO 

8T8-HAZARB0US  MATERIAL  MONT  FACS 21,900      21.900      21,900     21,900 

ST8-8ECURITY  MODIFICATIONS m.OOO      10.000      14.000      12.000 

UNINTERROPTIPLE  POWER  8UPPLY-RAN8E  OPNS 2.782      2.782      2.782      2  782 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES  " 

DEF  FUEL  SUPPORT  POINT  OZOL 

FIRE  PROTECTION 1,100      1,100      1.100      1.100 

DEF  FUEL  SUPPORT  POINT  NAV  6TA  L0N6  REACH 
FUEL  PIER 42.100        42.100      34.000 

DEF  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  OFFICE  VANDENBERO 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  BISPOSAL  FACILITY 880        880        880        880 

BEFENSE  BEPOT  TRACY 

STOCK  MECHANIZATION  FACILITY 48O        480        480        4Aa 

PRESIDIO  OF  MONTEREY  ^'"' 

ENLISTED  BARRACKS h.joO      14.300      14,300      14,300 

6ENERAL  INSTRUCTION  FACILITY 9,200      9.200      9.200      9,200 

ARMY  NATIONAL  6UARB 
FRESNO 

200  PERSON  ARMORY 1,0*4       1,044       1,044       1,044 

AVIATION  CLASSIFICATION  REPAIR  DEPOT 5,530      3,530      5.530      5.530 

AIR  NATIONAL  6UARB 
MARCH  AFB 

COMPOSITE  BASE  SUPPORT  FAC 2.200      2.200      2.200      2.200 

NOFFETT  NAS 

UPGRADE  FIRE  PROTECTION  WATER  SUPPLY 300        300        300        300 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NAVAL  AIR  RESERVE  UNIT  ALAMEDA 

INSTALL  400HZ  POWER  IN  HAINT  HANGER 500        500        500        SOO 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
MARCH  AFD 

ADD  TO  60DN  OPNS 482        482        482        482 

NORTON  AFB 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TRAINING  FAC 450        450        450        450 

RESERVE  FORCES  AEROMEB  EVAC  TRAINING  FAC 1.445      1.445      1.445      1.445 

TRAVIS  AFB 

ADD/ALT  RES  FORCES  AEROMED  EVAC  TRN8  FAC 1.045      1,045      1,045      1,045 

TOTAL,  CALIFORNIA 494.447     484.555     485.727     504.177 
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iMftTAiiATIAM  WD6ET                MOUSE              SENATE     CONFERENCE 

I  Jroject  reouest  recohnended  recohhenoed  agreement 

COLORADO 
ARHT 

FORT  CARSON  .-^                    „^                    270        270 

CORRECT  SAfCTt  DEFICIENCIES i*.!!;; !!*.!!!  w\                   --                   w\                   BOO 

FENCIN6. ••«••!•••> • ___      (2fOOO)        

OfCRATIONS  iyiLDIN* ,,^00       7,200 

RANGE  ROADS "*,•       'ill                   4.*        490 

SCUAOE  TREATMENT  PLANT  EXfANSION JJJ        JJJ        JJJ        "^ 

TACTICAL  EOUIPMENT  SHOT '••»•       '•***       '•■*"       "" 

AIR  FORCE 

DUCKLET  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  DA8E 

COMMERCIAL  PONER  CONNECTION 2'«««                 ^""~       '"^^ 

NORAD  CHEYENNE  MOUNTAIN  COMPLEX  j  ^^^^ 

CONVERT  TO  COMPUTER  FAC I'JJJ      ^'JJJ      ^'^^      ^'JJJ 

COOLING  TOWERS 'i?         'iT       ,  ,50       3.250 

TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  FAC...., 3'25«       '''SO       ''^^ 

""S  S^JIcE  OPS  CTR(CSOC)ACCESS  ROADS 1.250      1.250      1.250      1.250 

CONSOLIDATED  SPACE  0PN8  CTR<C80C)PHAS£  II 73,750      73,750      73.750      73  750 

TEST/DEVELOPMENT  AND  TNG  CTR «'W«       <•»*«       *'*'•       *'"" 

US  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  ...         4,^ 

ADD  TO  COMMUNITY  CENTER  CHAPEL  ANNEX <♦•        ♦'•        "'        J;j 

ADD  TO/ALTER  FIRE  STATIONS JJ*        **;        JJ"        \\ 

AIRMANSHIP  TRNG  SUPPORT  FAC ♦»0                   T«y 

ALTER  CADET  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 2.^0       2,000       2  000       2  000 

INSULATE/ALTER  MECHANICAL ♦'»75       4,»75       4,J75       4,»73 

LAND  FEE  PURCHASE "»        '"                     „.        ... 

SEHAGC  FLO*l  EOUAL  DASI "0        550        550        550 

UPGRADE  HEAT/HOT  MATER  MAINS "«        "•        "" 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEF  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  OFF  COLORADO  SPRINGS 

RELOCATE  SCRAP  YARD •!• •»• •** !i!. 

TOTAL,  COLORADO '"uS^Im  I10.»85     U5,155     114.4S5 

CONNECTICUT 

MAVY 

NAVAL  SUDMARIME  DASE  MEtt  LONDON 

GENERAL  PURPOSE/DERTH  PIER % "."O       B.200       G.200       8,200 

OUAYHALLS » '*''•       '' 

UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING  IMPRS 870 

NAVAL  SUDMARIME  MEDICAL  CENTER  NEN  LONDON 

HOSPITAL  EXPANSION *'*1'»       *•'*'' 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  SCHOOL  NEU  LONDON 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  DLD6 7.340       7,340 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FAC ^'B^O 4,840 --- "--_ 

TOTAL,  CONNECTICUT "•530      30,*40      §.200      8,200 

DELAMARE 
AIR  FORCE 

•Tse*c5lD  STORAGE *00        *00        *00        AOO 

UPGRADE  COMPOSITE  MEDICAL  FAC 700        700        700        700 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

GREATER  MILMINGTON  AIRPORT  _,.         ,5^ 

SECURITY  POLICE  OPNS  FAC 3S« ^^^ ^^l --!. 

TOTAL,  lELAMARE 1»*S0      1.450      1.450      1.450 


INSTALLATION  DUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MMY 

HALTER  REED  ARMY  MED  CTR 

INSULATE  DUILDIN68 250        250        250        250 

8TEAN  DISTRIDUTION  SYSTEM 3,950      3,950      3,950      3,950 

AIR  FORCE 
DOLLING  AFD 

GYMNASIUM 3,450 

POST  OFFICE 420        420 

TOTAL,  DISTRICT  Of  COLUNDIA 8,470      4,820      4,200      4,200 

FLORIDA 
NAVY 

NARF  JACKSONVILLE 

LANDING  GEAR  SHOP 275        275        275        275 

MATERIALS  ENGINEERING  LAB 2,400      2,400      2,400      2,400 

NAS  CECIL  FIELD 

ENG  TEST  CELL  NODS 1,1G0      1,180      1,180      1.180 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 510        510        510        510 

GENERAL  MHAREHOUSE  ADDN 2.700      2,700      2,700      2,700 

MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 7,500        —       7.500       7.500 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  fAC 4.000       4.000       4.000       4.000 

SHOE  I  IND  HST  TRMT  PLT  IMPS 1,7S0      1,780      1,780      1.780 

NAS  KEY  NEST 

AIR  COMDAT  MANUEVERING  RANGE —        11. GOO 

DERTHIN6  UHARf  IMPROVES 5.530       5.530       5.530       5.530 

fANILY  SERVICES  CENTER 495        495        495        495 

LAND  ACQUISITION 4.G10       6.010       4.810       4.010 

UTILITIES  IMPROVEMENTS 2.800       2.800       2.800       2.800 

NAS  MHITING  FLD 

AIRCRAFT  PARKING  APRON 1.770       1.770       1,770       1,770 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 480        480        480        480 

LAND  ACQUISITION 990        990        990 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FAC 2,790       2.790       2.790       2.790 

NAVAL  ORD  TEST  UNIT-CAPE  CANAVERAL 

TRIDENT  II  DEV  FLT  TEST  FACILITY 40.400      55.000     55.000     55.000 

NCSC  PANAMA  CITY 

AIRCRAFT  PARKING  APRON 470        470        470        470 

UNDERWATER  HPNS  LAD 5,400        5,400 

NS  MAYPORT 

GENERAL  MAREHOUSE 4,250       4,250       4,250       4,250 

UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING  t  DING  FAC 14,400      14,400      14,400      14,400 

UNACCOMP  OFFICER  PERS  HOUSING 3,910       3,000       3,400       3,200 

WATERFRONT  UTIL  UPGRADE 2,940       2.940       2.940       2.940 

NTC  ORLANDO 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  DLD6 7.540       7,540       7.540       7.540 

SEWERAGE  SYSTEM 2.740       2.740       2.740       2.740 

UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING 9.390      9.390      9.390      9.390 

NTTC  PENSACOLA 

PUDLIC  WORKS  SHOP 210        210        210        210 

CHAPEL ^       2,200        2,200 

NAS  PENSACOLA 

RUNWAY  IMPR 2,200        2,200 

AIR  FORCE 

CAPE  CANAVERAL  AFS 

ADD  TO/ALTER  MISSILE  ASSY  DLDG-NAVSTAR  GPS 4,500       4,500       4,500       4.500 

HYPER60LIC  STOCKPILE  STORAGE  FAC 4,900       4.900       4.900       4.900 

EASTERN  LAUNCH  SITE 

STS-SECURITY  MODIFICATIONS 4.000       4.000       4.000       4.000 

E6LIN  AFD 

ADD  TO/ALTER  ARMAMENT  RESEARCH  TEST  FAC 7.000       7.000       7.000       7,000 

AIRCRAFT  UASHRACK  CANOPY 300        300        300        300 

FLIGHTLINE  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 490        490        490        490 

VARIOUS  AIR  DEFENSE  SIMULATION  RADAR  FACS 2,050       2.050       2.050       2.050 
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IMTALLATIOM  ""WET                 HOUSE  SENATE     CONFERENCE 
•  SoJCCT                                                                      REQUEST  RECOHHEHDED  RECOHHENSED       AOREENENT 

HoiicSTEAiAFt  .,.  ^g^                    490 

ADM  TO  CHILI  CARE  CTR "J                   {{J  {JJ                   „^ 

ALTER  AIRCRAFT  HA8HRACK JJJ                    J!?  JJJ                j,,,^, 

ALTER  NECHANICAL/8TRUCT 2.3»0                2»3?0  2.3W 

•^.Vto  mm  CENTER i'ijj      »•»•;  »'ii;      ^'iTo 

Ail  TO/ALTER  CHILD  CARE  CENTER ^0        5*0  5AJ        JJJ 

ADDITION  TO  WAREHOUSE »'"«       J'"J  *  " J       J  JJJ 

ALTER  UNACCONPANIEI  ENLI8TEI  PERSONNEL  H88 J.IM       3,150  3.150       3,150 

RAIIO  CONTROL  StSTEN 220        20fl 

'*I!t«  Jf"tECH  APPLICATION  CTR  HD0TR8  FAC 2,392       2,392  2,392       2,392 

TTNIALL  AFI  ,..        j.a  3^0        360 

AIRCRAFT  NASHRACK  CANOPT "J        **^  ^2^        420 

DRONE  PARKING  I  FAC '."'''llll s.aitt       5,810  5,810       5»810 

VARIOUS  NAINTENANCE/0PN8  TRAINING  FACS 5.810       5.810  ^3.«»^ 

OO^N *        ...  <4,500>      4.500 

UtPH ...        (4.650)      4.450 

CIVIL  ENSR.  SCIENCE  LAI __        ...  (2.000) 

EDUCATION  CENTER _        (6.500) 

lASE  SUPPO«T  CENTER 

AIR  NATIONAL  8UARI 

"""iSmriLDll-SO  O^NS/TELECOHN/SEC  POL/OP 1.7*0       1.760  1,760       1.760 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

HONESTEAI  *fB  ,,.  55^         55O 

ADD  TO  S8UADR0N  OPNS "•         "" 

NACIILL  AFI                          ,  ^  ,.,         ,47  947         947 

AID/ALT  RES  FORCES  AEROHEI  EVAC  TRN6  FAC »47        947 V^/ 

TOTAL,  FLORIDA '"mlili'  '"^,789  201,699  209,639 

6E0RBIA 
ARNV 

FORT  KNNIN6  ^       2.650  2.650       2.650 

AHHUNITION  8T0RA8E l'"''''' a.Iao       8.400  8.400       8.400 

ENER8T  N0NIT0RIN8  ANI  CONTROL  8YSTE •'!*«       ■  ^JJ  J  J^       ,,200 

INFANTRY  RENOTE  TARGET  StSTEN  RANGES S'^OO       5  20*  5  200 

TACTICAL  EOUIPHENT  SHOP ^'^^                """' 

FT  STEWART /HUNTER  AAF  ,  ...  9. AM       2.600 

lATTALION  HEADOUARTERS  AND  CLASSROOM 2.600       2  600  2*00       2  600 

lATTALION  HEAMUARTERS  AHD  CLASSROON .400         400  400 

COMPANY  A0NINI8TRATI0N  AND  SUPPLY i'500       1.500  1.90J        ^^^ 

COMPANY  AMINISTRATION  *N I  SUPPLY «0         JJJ 

ELECTRICAL  II8TRIIUT10N  SYSTEM ''•^J       ^''^J  *'Y}(i                    370 

HARDSTAHD • -  ,,.  2.670       2.670 

RELOCATE  VANSUARI  FACILITY 2  *7«       2670  2.670 

STEAM  DISTRIWTION  SYSTEM *  JJJ       J  JJJ  J,,^^       ,,B0« 

TACTICAL  EOUIPMENT  SHOP «  "J       "  JJJ  ;,43,       j,,,^) 

TACTICAL  EOUIPMENT  SHOP 2.450       2.4W 

NAVY 

SUIASE  KINGS  DAY  ..  .^                     40« 

COMMUNITY  IMPACT  ASSIST ^•J         *••  ZZ                     ZT. 

FLOAT  IRYDOCK  MOOR  FAC ■'*»•  ^^  34^      ,1,840 

PORT  SERVICES  SUPPORT  FACS »l'«^«      "'"^J  ^^'V^              48,57* 

UTILITIES  I  SITE  IMPROV "'570      18.570  18,570      IJOJJ 

COMMUNITY  IMPACT  ASSIST "''^  «ai.70O)     17,000 

TRIDEN"  TRANIN8  FACILITY .' • 


INSTALLATION  DUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

AIR  FORCE 
MOODY  AFD 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT 950        950        950        950 

VEHICLE  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 350        350        350        3S0 

R08INS  AFI 

ADD  TO/ALTER  OFFENSIVE  AVIONICS  FACILITIES 1,350 

ALTER  ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 3,000       3.000       3.000       3.000 

AUTOMOTIVE  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 4.600       4.600       4,600       4,600 

COMBAT  COMMUNICATION  DEPLOYMENT  FACILITY 4,200       4,200       4,200       4,200 

0SH-UP6RADE  FIRE  PROT  SYS 560        560        560        560 

OSH-UPGRADE  FIRE  PROTECTION  SYS 1,400       1.400       1.400       1.400 

PAVE  PANS  SUPPORT  FAC. 3,570       3.570       3.570       3.570 

ALTER  UEPH « (1.450)      1.4S0 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
WAYCROSS 

ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CENTER 377        377        377        377 

ARMY  RESERVE 
WAYCROSS 

ADD/ALT  AFRC/ONS 533        533        533        533 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
DOIIINS  AFI 

ADD  TO  ACFT  ENGINE  INSP  t  REPAIR  SHOP 470        470        470        470 

ADD  TO  WAREHOUSE 1.9S0       1.950       1.950       1,950 

ADD/ALT  SURVIVAL  EQUIP  SHOP 353        353        353        353 

TOTAL.  GEORGIA 114.543     110.212     110,212     128.662 

HAWAII 
ARMY 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS 

BARRACKS  WITH   DINING  FACILITY 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

TACTICAL  EOUIPHENT  SHOP 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

UPGRADE  PETROLEUM  STORAGE 

WAREHOUSE 

NAVY 

CAMP  H  N  SMITH  -  OAHU 

UNACCOHP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING  t  DING  FAC 

FLEET  INTELLIGENCE  CTR  PACIF  PEARL  HARBOR 

STAND-BY  GENERATOR  PLANT 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  KANEOHE  DAY 

AIRFIELD  PAVEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

ARMORIES 

NAS  BARBERS  PT 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 

NAVAL  REGIONAL  MEDICAL  CLINIC  PEARL  HARBOR 

MEDICAL/DENTAL  CLINIC  (HCAS  KANEOHE  BAY) 

NAVAL  SHIPYARD  PEARL  HARBOR 

ASBESTOS  DELA6GING  FACILITY 

TRAINING  FAC 

SERVICE  SHOPS 

NAVAL  STATION  PEARL  HARBOR 

OPERATIONS  CONTROL  CENTER 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE  PEARL  HARBOR 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER 

PIER  IHPR0VEHENTS**»**tt««»«***«»«*9*«*»i«t*«»*a** 

WATER  STORAGE  TANKS 

PWC  PEARL  HARBOR 

UTILITIES  I MPROVEMENTS 

AIR  FORCE 
HICKAM  AFB 

CHILD  CARE  CTR 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MEDICINE  FAC 


16.400 

16.400 

16.400 

16.400 

5.100 

5.100 

5,100 

5.100 

6i200 

6.200 

6.200 

6.200 

2.200 

2.200 

2.200 

2.200 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

1.800 

-~- 

... 

"■"  — 

2,700 

2.700 

2.700 

2.700 

1.823 

990 

990 

990 

S.UO 

S.UO 

S.llO 

S.llO 

2.790 

2.790 

2.790 

2.790 

890 

890 

890 

890 

8.490 

8.490 

8.490 

8.490 

1.440 

1.440 

1.440 

1.440 



4.600 



4.600 



20.000 

-— 

4.000 

3.3S0 

3.350 

3.3S0 

3.350 

990 

990 

990 

990 

1.390 

1.390 

1,390 

1.390 

210 

210 

210 

210 

13.100 


1.950 

1.200 


13.100 


1.9S0 
1.200 


13.100 


1.950 
1.200 


13.100 


1.950 
1,200 
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lMfiT4LL»TI0H  WOCET       MOUSE      SENATE   CONFERENCE 

I  fROJCCT  REQUEST  RECOHNENOEO  RECOHHENDED   ASREEHEMT 

AKNt  NATIONAL  6UARB 

•   "^"i"  r^TlON  SUPPORT  FACILITY  EXPANSION 2.432       2,432       2.432       2.432 

ARMORY  ADDITION ^ *'          *' 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARS 

HICKAM  AFI  ^^        MA        MA        990 

*0»  TO  ACFT  PARKING  APRON »♦•        *»•        ^^ 

ARMY  RESERVE 

'"IlDmS'Jo  ARHY  RESERVE  CENTER 2.830 2.830 2.830 2,830 

TOTAL.  HA«AII ""Vi\7{  ""^V^,^0',              82.809      91,409 


IDAHO 
AIR  FORCE 

MOUNTAIN  HONE  AFI 

ADD  TO  FLI6HT  6IHULAT0R  TRAINING  FACILITY. 

ADD  TO  6YNNASIUN 

ADDITION  TO  TELECONHUNICATIONS  CENTER 

ADDN  TO  CHILD  CARE  CENTER 

ELECTRONIC  NARFARE  RANGE  SUPPORT  FAC 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DOISE  APRT 

DASE  ENGINEER  HAIMT ' 

F IRE  STATION 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINING  FACILITY , 

TOTAlr  IDAHO 


ILLINOIS 

ARNV 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARSENAL 

DRID6E  REPAIR 

MODERNIZE  MANUFACTURING  FACILITY  -  REARM. 
AIR  FORCE 
CHANUTE  AFD 

ALTER  STRUCTURAL 

UPGRADE  REGIONAL  CONNECTION 

HEAT  PLANT 

SCOTT  AFD 

ADD  TO  RELIGIOUS  EDUC  CTR 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
MARSEILLES 

SMALL  ARMS  RANGE 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAPITAL  HAP 

FIRE  STATION  SEC  POLICE  OPNS  FAC 

TOTAL*  ILLINOIS t^.  •  • 


1,550 

1,550 

1,550 

1,550 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

530 

530 

530 

530 

•00 

800 

800 

800 

910 

910 

910 

910 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

740 

740 

740 

740 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

11.430 


11,430 


11,430 


11,430 


22,000 


210 
10,000 


790 


Ul 


1,500 


13,000 


210 
10,000 
11,700 

790 


UZ 


<4,S00> 
22,000 


210 
10,000 
<1 1,700) 

790 


663 


22,000 


210 
10,000 
11,700 

790 


663 


35,163 


1,500 
37,863 


1,500 
35,163 


1,500 
46,863 
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INSTALLATION  DUD6ET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

INDIANA 
ARMY 

FORT  DENJ.  HARRISON 

DARRACKS <5f900) 

AIR  FORCE 
6RI8S0M  AFD 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FAC 500 

PERS  SUPPORT  CTR —        (5,600) 

DINING  HALL • • ""        "'"      (3,200) 

ARHY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
NOBLESVILLE 

60  PERSON  ARMORY 704        704        704        704 

SALEM 

100  PERSON  ARMORY iU        813        8»3        813 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
HULMAN  FIELD 

MARM-UP/H0L0IN6  PAD »»250       lf250       1,250       1,250 

ARHY  RESERVE 
DLOOHINGTON 

ADDITION  TO  ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CENTER 889        889        889        889 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NMCRC  FORT  HAYNE 

RESERVE  CENTER  ALTERATION 400        400        40C        400 

TOTAL,  INDIANA 4'556       4,056       4,056       4,056 

KANSAS 
ARMY 

KANSAS  AAP 

SEUAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT 1»150  1.150  1.150  1.150 

FORT  LEAVENUORTH 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER 3.550  3.550  3.550  3.550 

UNACCOMPANIED  OFFICER  HOUSING 24.000  24.000  10.000  10.000 

FORT  RILEY 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 8.100  8.100  8.100  8.100 

DARRACKS *'300  6.300 

DARRACKS •  *»500 

DARRACKS  WITH  DINING  FACILITY 8.400  8,400 

8ATTALI0N  HEADQUARTERS  AND  CLASSROOM., 1.200  1.200  1.200  1.200 

BATTALION  HEADQUARTERS  AND  CLASSROOM 1.200  1.200  1,200  1,200 

BRIGADE  HEADQUARTERS i'«>0  1.400  1.400  1,400 

BULK  FUEL  STORAGE  FACILITY 3,000  3,000  3,000  3,000 

COMPANY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY 1,700  1,700  1,700  1,700 

COMPANY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY 2,150  2,150  2,150  2,150 

COMPANY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY 1,500  1,500  1,500  1,500 

CORRECT  SAFETY  DEFICIENCIES i»300  1'300  1,300  1,300 

DINING  FACILITY  MODERNIZATION 600  600  600  600 

ELECTRICAL  SUBSTATION I'«00  1,400  —  1,400 

MULTI-PURPOSE  TRAINING  RANGE ►  31,000  31,000  31,000  31,000 

SEMAGE  TREATMENT  AND  HATER  UPGRADE 6,500  6,500  — -  6,500 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 5,000  5,000  5,000  5,000 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 1,200  1,200  1,200  1,200 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 3,950  3,950  3,950  3,950 

UTILITIES 5,400  5,400  5,400  5,400 

AIR  FORCE 

NCCONNELL  AFD 

EHVIR  MONITORING  t  CONTROL  SYS  (EMC8) 2,430  2,430  2,430  2,430 

OSH-FUEL  CELL  REPAIR  SHOP-DELUGE  SYS 410  410  410  410 

UEPH •.. ™  5'500        SiSOO 

AIR  FIELD  LIGHTING 1»230        1,230 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MCCONHELL  AFD  ^  .  .^^ 

C0MM/ELECTR0NIC8  TRN6  FAC I.IOO  1,100  1.100  1,100 

FUEL  SYS  MAINT/CORROSION  CONTROL  DOCK 1.810  1,810  1,810  1,810 

TOTAL,  KANSAS 130,250     132,480      89,150     103,780 
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tuSTALLATIOM  DUD6ET  HOUSC  SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  fftOJCCT  REQUEST  RECONHENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

KENTUCKY 
ARMY 

FORT  CAMPDELL  .,^  .  ,^.  ,  _„  ,  ,.. 

iATTALION  HEAD0UARTER8  AND  CLASSROOM 1'300  i»300  1.300  1.300 

!lNIN6  FACILITY  MODERNIZATION 2.050  2.050  2.050  2.050 

ENERGY  MONITORINfl  AND  CONTROL  8YSTC 3'*0«  3.400  3,*00  3.J00 

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  DUILDINS \'\^  ''*»•  ''"»  '•'** 

SOLID  MA8TE  INCINERATOR ^'»>«  -"  ""  ... 

UPGRADE  HATER  SUPPLY 2.850  2.850  2.850  2.850 

";Ih;Tn8TRUCTI0N  FACILITY 4.200  4.200  4.200  4.200 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

STANDIFORD  FLD  ..^  _.  __.  j^ 

FIRE  SUPPRESSION/DETECTION '»•   ^ ^ 'j^__ 

TOTAL,  KENTUCKY ""25.200"  20.550  20.250  20,250 

LOUISIANA 
ARMY 

'•^JUrillTETFILTRATION  SYSTEM 4,250  4,250  4,250  4,250 

'""cmS^CARE  CENTER ''^^O  3,000  3.000  3,000 

DYNAMOMETER  TEST  FACILITY 380  380  380  3B» 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP ".MO  I2.t00  12.800  12,800 

AIR  FORCE 

DARKSDALE  AFD  -.  .^.  .,- 

ADD  TO/ALTER  CHILD  CARE  CENTER *70  470  470  470 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  MS8 4,500  4,500  4,500  4,500 

HYDRANT  REFUCLING/CENTRAL  AIRCRAFT  SPT  SYS 15.000  15,000  15,000  15,000 

ADD  TO/ALTER  COMPOSITE  MEDICAL  FAC 500  SOO  500  500 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FAC _  *••  ,  "''  ,  ""  ,  *" 

CONSOLIDATED  SUPPORT  CENTER 2.500  2,500  2.500  2,500 

RADIO  CONTROL-ALTER  MECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL 3»0  157  357  33/ 

NAVY  RESERVE 

MAS  NEH  ORLEAMS  ^_^  .„  ,_.  ,.. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  DLDG  AND  AC  SYSTEMS W  I5«  "0  150 

SEHAGE  TREATMENT  FACILITY 2.400  2,400  2,400  2,400 

^"!ipEL!"?!.?^!I!I!!.""?!t""? 1.500  1,500  1.300 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  DLDG  AND  AC  SYSTEMS 350  350  330  330 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

MEN  ORLEANS  NAS  „- 

POHER  CHECK  PAD ^2^ ^23 523 523 

TOTAL.  LOUISIANA ^''^^  48.880  48,880  48,880 

MAINE 
NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  DRUNSiICK  .. 

OPERATIONS  CONTROL  CENTER ^•M  ''•*«  ''^®<>  ''''** 

"'^lE^aimTlMPR   

nlE'twrsYr!::::::::::::::::::::::: -  '-^o*  ^^-''^  '-''' 

AIR  FORCE 

OVER  THE  HORIZON-DACKSCATTER  RADAR  SPT  FAC 10.100         10,100  10,100 

"UrTr/lLTER  CREH  FACILITY 4,000  4,000  4,000  4,000 

ADD  TO/ALTER  OFFENSIVE  AVIONICS  FACILITY 500  500  300  300 

ALERT  RUNWAY   14,000  14,000  14,000  14,000 

COMPOSITE  MAINTEHAHCE  COMPLEX 4,100  4.100  4,100  4,100 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 4,800  4.800  4.800  4,80« 

UPGRADE  ALERT  AREA 7.000  7.000  7,000  7,000 


INSTALLATION  DUD6ET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

DANGOR  lAP  „  ^  , 

COMPOSITE  OPERATIONAL  TRAINING  FACILITY....* 2,200      2.200      2.200  _lll^__ 

TOTAL.  MAINE 54,500      53.500      43,400  54,500 

MARYLAND 
ARMY 

A8ERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  ALTERATIONS 3,450       3,450        —  3,450 

REPLACE  GAS  FILTER  SYSTEM 17.500      17,500      17,500  17,500 

HEAPONS  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  FACILITY 8,900       8,900       8,900  8.900 

y£p„ , , —       9.800        —  9.800 

FORT  DETRICK  ,.,,^       .  ^„       .  ^-.  ,  ._. 

COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER  ADDITION l.«50       1.450       1,450  1.450 

FORT  GEORGE  6  MEADE  ,^^      .  ,,^  .  ^,^ 

SATELLITE  TERMINAL  FACILITY  ADDITION 1,250       1,250       1,250  1,250 

HATER  HELLS 3,900       3,900       3,900  3.900 

HARRY  DIAMOND  LAD 

TEST  FACILITY  ALTERATION 400        400        400  400 

NAVY 

DAVID  TAYLOR  NAV  SHIP  RES  OEV  CTR  DETHESDA 

COMPUTATION  t  ANALYSIS  LA 5,030        5,030  5,030 

NATIONAL  NAVAL  MEDICAL  CENTER  DETHESDA 

HATIONAL  NAVAL  MEDICAL  CENTER  MODERN.. f 28,800      28,800      28,800  28,800 

UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING e,370       7,000       8,370  8,000 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  ANNAPOLIS  _ 

DOAT  DASIN  IMPROVEMENTS 3,070       3,070        -  3,070 

UTILITIES  MODERNIZATION «.*50       4,450       4,450  4,450 

NAVAL  AIR  TEST  CENTER  PATUXENT  RIVER 

AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION  LADORATORY 4.930       4,930       4.930  4,y30 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER 1'320       1.100       I.IOO  1,100 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRI8UTI0N  SYSTEM  MODERN 3.900       3,900       3,900  3,»00 

NAVAL  ORDNANCE  STATION  INDIAN  HEAD 

UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING  MODN 1.950       1.950       1.950  1,»30 

NAVAL  STATION  ANNAPOLIS 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 405 

AIR  FORCE 

ANDREWS  AFD 

OSH-FIRE  PROTECTION  SPRINKLER  SYS 2.200       1.784       1.784  1.784 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

ARMED  FCS  RADIOBIOLOGY  RES  INST  DETHESDA  .„  „««  .»  oaa 

UPGRADE  MECH  I  ELECT  SYSTEMS 10,900      10,900      10,900  10,900 

DMA  HYDROGRAPHIC/TOPOGRAPHIC  CENTER 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  PROJECTS 1.830       1.830       1.830  1.B30 

FORT  HOLABIRD  ^.^        ,,„        ,,.  ,,» 

REPLACE  LIGHTING  t  CEILING 210        210        210  219 

FORT  MEADE  ^^         ^,^         ...  -,- 

CHEMICAL  STORAGE  DUILDIMG 420        420        «0  '-^w 

HECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  DUILDIMG 545        545        S65  om 

METAL  RECLAMATION  BUILDING *75        475        475  6/3 

SPECIAL  PROCESSING  LADS 27,840      24,840      27,840  24,800 

TOXIC  CHEMICAL  TREATMENT 1.500       1.500       1,500  1.500 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

GLENN  L  MARTIN  APRT  ^^,        „„^  „. 

AERIAL  PORT  TRAINING  FAC »'0 990 990 990_ 

TOTAL.  MARYLAND »«.805     148,144     141.044  154,154 
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INSTALLATION  DUDSET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFEREMCE 

I  FROJCCT  REQUEST  RECONNEHDED  RECOMMENDED   AOREEHENT 

MASSACHUSETTS 
ARMY 

FT  DEVENS 

CHILD  CARE  FAC 3i000      (3>000)      3>000 

AIR  FORCE 
HAMSCOH  AF  B 

ADD  TO  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FAC 480        48«        480        480 

ALTER  MECHANICAL 940         940         940         940 

PAYLDAD  VERIFICATION/INTERPRETATION  FAC. . . • 2>2SO       2>2S0       2>2S»       2>2S0 

ARMY  NATIONAL  6UARD 
TAUNTON 

200  PERSON  ARMORY It29l       lf291       lf291       li291 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NAS  SOUTH  UCYHOUTH 

TRAINING  DLDe 3S0        350        330 

MAIN  SATE  RELOC ( —       lt400        —       1>400 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
MESTOVER  AFD 

FIRE  TRAININ8  FAC 323        323        323        323 

TOTAit  MASSACHUSETTS St«36      lOrOSi       Si28«      10»036 

MICHI6AN 
ARMY 

DETROIT  ARSENAL 

ENCRSY  EFFICIENT  LI6HTIN6 270        270        270        270 

NAVY 

NAVAL  TRANSMITTER  FACILITY  REPUDLIC 

TRANSMITTER  FAC  t  LAND  ACQ 13i000      13i000      13r000      13tOOO 

AIR  FORCE 

K  I  8AMYER  AFD 

ADD  TO  HEAT  PLANT 3S>000      35fOOO     <3SrOOO)     35>000 

ADD  TO/ALTER  OFFENSIVE  AVIONICS  FACILITY 950        950        950        950 

VARIOUS  0PS/MAINT/TRN6  FAC Si510       4>510       4>510       4f510 

WURTSMITH  AFD 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HS6 SiOOO       5«000       5>000       5i000 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPORT  POINT  ESCANADA 

FIRE  PROTECTION 1>000       liOOO       ItOOO       1.000 

ARMY  RESERVE 
TRAVERSE  CITY 

ADDITION  TO  ARMY  RESERVE  CENTER If303       If303       1.303       lr303 

TOTAL.  NICHI6AN «2.033      «1.033      26.033      61.033 

MINNESOTA 
ARMY  NATIONAL  BUARD 
DL00MIN6T0N 

200  PERSON  ARMORY 1.435       1.435       1.435       1.435 

ST.  PAUL 

RENOVATE  ARMORY —        647        —        647 

AVIATION  FLT  FAC 1>633        1.633 

AIR  NATIONAL  8UARD 
DULUTH  lAP 

FIRE  STATION 960        960        960        960 

HINN-8T  PAUL 

DASE  SUPPLY/EQUIP  MHSEtCOMPTROLLER  FAC 2.600       2.600       2.600       2.600 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
HIMN-ST  PAUL  lAP 

COMPOSITE  TRAININ6  FAC 1.845       1.845       1.845       1.845 

TOTM.I  MINNESOTA i>840      9.120      A>840      9tl20 


INSTALLATION  DUDBET      HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

MISSISSIPPI 
NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  MERIDIAN 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 610        610        610        610 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION  DATTALION  CTR  OULFPOf^T 

UNACCONP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSINr, 2.960      2.960      2.960      2.960 

NAVAL  OCEANOBRAPHIC  OFFICE  DAT  ZUixl   LOUIS 

COMPUTER  PROGRAHKIf^G  orESATIONS  CENTER 6.320       6.320       6.320       6.320 

NAVAL  SPACE  SURVEIL  FIELD  STA  HOLLANDALE 

SPACE  SURVEILLANCE  ANTENNA «W-        495        495        495 

AIR  FORCE 

COLUMBUS  AFD 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HS6 1>6S0       1.650       1.650       1.650 

PMEL  LADORATORY —        <530>        330 

KEESLER  AFD 

AIRCRAFT  CORROSION  CONTROL  FACILITY «0        420        420        420 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 5.900       5.900       5.900       5.900 

COMPUTER  TRAINING  FACILITY —     (11.900) 

UEPH  N/DININ8  HALL (6.400)      6.400 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

CAMP  SHELBY 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS.  PHASE  20 1.613       1.613       1.613       1.613 

LAND  ACQUISITION  II —       2»'H        2.914 

CLINTON 

60  PERSON  ARMORY «9S        498        498        498 

GLOSTER 

60  PERSON  ARMORY >■ '7*        ''' 

FLOUOOD 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 383        383        383        383 

INDIANOLA 

60  PERSON  ARMORY 572        572 

ROLLING  FORK 

60  PERSON  ARMORY ; ''2        ''2        572 

ARMY  RESERVE 

GREENVILLE  .  „„^ 

ARMY  RESERVE  CENTER-MAINTENANCE  SHOP 1.880       1.880       1.880       1.880 

JACKSON  ,  ,,. 

ADP.TO  ARMY  RES  CEN-MAINT  SHOP/SUPPORT  ACT 2.371       2.371       2.371       2.371 

LAURLL 

ARMY  RESERVE  CENTER ''O**  ...... 

TOTAL.  MISSISSIPPI 25.100      28.586      29.819      51.563 

MISSOURI 
ARMY 

FORT  LEONARD  WOOD 

MAINTENANCE  COMPLEX  PHASE  II 12.600      12.600      12.600      12.600 

AIR  FORCE 

UHITEMAN  AFD  »  „,..      .  x»a 

TMO  UEPH ••***      (8.200)      8.600 

DINING  HALL —       S'^**      <3'3<X»      '''«• 

'HEATING  PLANT —       I'BOO      (1.800)      1.800 

MISSILE  MAINT  FAC 7.900        7.900 

VEHICLE  MAINT  FAC —      (2.000) 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
KENNETT 

60  PERSON  ARMORY 728        728        728        728 

LEDANON 

40  PERSON  ARMORY 794        794        79*        '" 

SAINT  JOSEPH  .  „^ 

100  PERSON  ARMORY i'070       1.070       1.070       1.070 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 347        347        347  347^ 

TOTAL,  MISSOURI i5.339      37,139      15.539      37.139 
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INSTALLATION  lUDSET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

S  PROJECT  REBUEST  RECONHENDER  RECOHHENOED   AGREEMENT 

NONTANA 
AIR  FORCE 
FORSYTH 

STRATEGIC  THS  RANGE  C0HPLEX-SITE3/LAND  ACO 4i770       4r22S       4i22S       4i22S 

HAVRE 

STRATEGIC  TNG  RANGE  C0nPLEX-SITE2/LAN0  ACO 4i970       4t936       4>934       4i93« 

NALHSTROH  AFI 

ADD  TO/ALTER  CHILD  CARE  CENTER «30        630        630        630 

ARNY  RESERVE 
BUTTE 

EXP  ARNORY  TO  RESERVE  CEN-NAINTTSHOP 985        985        985        985 

TOTAL*  NONTANA 1I>35S      10i776      10.776      10>776 

NEBRASKA 
AIR  FORCE 
OFFUTT  AFB 

ADD  TO  AIR  COND  AF  GLOBAL  HEATHER  CTRL 710        710        710        710 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FAC 500 

AIRCRAFT  HAINTENANCE  FACILITIES-PHASE  1 26.900        — -      26.900      26.900 

OSH-CORRECT  ASBESTOS  HAZARDS 1.300       1.300       1.300       1.300 

UNACCOHPANIEB  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING S.400       Si400       5.400       5.400 

HEATHERIZATION 210        210        210        210 

UOPH —         —      <4.000) 

ARHY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
HASTINGS 

QTRS/DINING  FACILITY/UTILITIES 1.031       1.031       1.031       1.031 

A^nY  RESERVE 
OMAHA 

REHAB. RESERVE  CEN-HAINT  SHOP-SUPPORT  ACTIV 4.202       4.202       4.202       4.202 

TOTAL.  NEBRASKA 40.253      12.8S3      39.753      39.753 

NEVADA 
NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  FALLON 

AIRFIELD  PAVEMENTS 11.900      11.900      11.900      11.900 

AIR  FORCE 
NELLIS  AFB 

ADO  TO/ALTER  CHILD  CARE  CENTER 1.050       1.050       1.050       1.050 

ALTER  HECH/ELECT 440         440         440         440 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HSG 3.000       3.000       3.000       3.000 

RELOC  POHER  LINE/LAND  ACQ 175 

TOTAL.  NEVADA 16.565      16.390      16.390      16.390 

NEU  HAMPSHIRE 
AIR  FORCE 
PEASE  AFB 

BASE  CIVIL  ENO.  MAINT.  COMPLEX ™        —      (7.200) 

TOTAL.  NEH  HAMPSHIRE 
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iMQTAiiAIION  BUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

NEU  JERSEY 
ARNY 

FORT  MONMOUTH  .         ^2.400 

PULSE  PO«ER  CENTER »2"»«0  ^\''^^\                    ...      ^\%l 

ELEC  DISTR  SYS —       2. 500                 2.500 

PICATINHY  ARSENAL  ...         .,» 

COMPUTER  CENTER  MODERNIZATION '♦AO        460        460        460 

NAVY 

FT  DIX  AEGIS  COMBAT  SYS  ENGINEER  DEV  SITE 

UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING  »  DING  FAC 2'040       2.040 

NAVAL  AIR  ENGINEERING  CENTER  LAKEHURST 

SAFETY  ALARM  SYSTEM <''       ^"        !'=        ''' 

UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING 3.720  «     3.720       3.720       3.720 

HAVAi.  WEAPONS  STATION  EARLE  5 

TORPEDO  SHOP  ADDITION <"        *"        "^ 

AIR  FORCE 

MCGUISE  AFB  _.         ,,0        620 

TAXINAY  LIGHTING ••        "0        620        6^0 

ARHY  NAlI0f4AL  GUARD 

"OODBURY  J  j,^       1,294       1.294 

ARMORY  ADDITION »'2»*       »"'' 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

'''im'^G/iED  TRN6  I  ADMIN/DINING  HALL  FAC 2.780       2.780       2.780       2.780 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

"'aSS'tO^Re's  FORCES  AEROMED  TRAINING  FAC 1.430 1.430 1.430 1.430_ 

TOTAL.  HEN  JERSEY ""25:684      28.184      11.244      26.144 

NEU  MEXICO 

ARMY 

UNITE  SANDS  MISSILE  RANGE  3^ 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER  ADDITION 310         310         310 

AIR  FORCE 

"SuLeD  support   center *.800  6.800  (6.800,  6.800 

HOLLOMAN  AFB  .._        ,400) 

ADD  TO  ARCFT  AMINT.  UNIT —           .      ,..000) 

ADD  TO  EN6INL  INST.  I  REPAIR —                  1400) 

ARCFT  CORROSION  CONTROL "J                     "'_              o.ioo)      3.100 

ALTER  UEPH __         ...      (3.000)      3.000 

AIRMEN  DINING  HALL 177001 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  HANGER —         —      <3,7oo) 

MUNITIONS  STORAGE 

KIRTLAND  AFB  ,.         .jq  47A 

ADD  TO  /ALTER  FIRE  STATION ^^O         670         470         670 

ADD  TO/ALTER  PRECISION  MEASUREMENT  EQ  LAB »70        970        970        »/« 

ALTER  ELECTRICAL/MECHANICAL *»_« **« *?^ t__. 

TOTAL.  NEU  MEXICO '"^^^ ''"<>       ''"^      '^''^' 

NEU  YORK 
ARNY 

""RLrATION  CENTER ^'^0<>  »'=«« 

U  9  NILITARY  ACADEMY  ^  g^j^o 

BARRACKS  MODERNIZATION ^'{H  ^'IVi  "[^^                    340 

ENERGY  EFFICIENT  LIGHTING "«  ""  ;*          ... 

ENERGY  MONITORING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM «0  480  ««        ^^^ 

LAND  ACOUISITION-LADYCLIFF 3'«J       ""J         5^        ^^ 

UEATHER  STRIPPING '=" 


IMI 
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INSTALLATION  iUDBET      HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECONHENDED  RECOHNEHDED   ACREEHENT 

AIR  FORCE 

6RIFFIS8  AFB 

ADD  TO/ALTER  ELECTRONIC  RESEARCH  TEST  FAC 2>2S0       2i2S0        2. 250 

AIR  LAUNCHED  CRUISE  NISSILE  IGLOO 1>300      1>300      li300      li300 

0SH-DELU6E  SYS  IN  ACFT  HANGAR  COHfLEX 2il30       2>190       2ilS0       2tl30 

OCPH —      «,700        At700 

FT  HAMILTON 

ADMINISTRATION  FACILITY SOO 

PLATTSDUROH  AFD 

CHILD  CARE  CTR 1,100      lilOO      1,100      1,100 

HEATHERIZAT ION/ALTER  MECHANICAL 790        MS        663        663 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

LATHAM 

600  PERSON  ARMORY 2f727      4.577      2,727      4.377 

US  PROPERTY  I  FISCAL  OFFICER 1,2«9      1.289      1,289      1,289 

NAINT  SHOP ~^      .-.        494         ...         494 

DUFFALO 

NAINT  SHOP 424        424 

AIR  NATIONAL  6UARD 

HANCOCK  FLD 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  DOCK 1,340       1.340       1,340       1.340 

DININ6  HALL 900        900        900        900 

NIAOARA  FALLS 

ADD/ALT  DLD6  906  FOR  SUPPORT  EOUIP  SHOP 330        330        330        330 

SQUADRON  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 1.340       1.340       1.340       1.340 

8TEMART  AIRFIELD 

ACFT  DEODOWN --      29.200        —      29.200 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  AIRPORT 

COMPOSITE  SO  OPNS/MAINT  CONTROL  FAC 2.230       2.230       2.230       2.230 

ARMY  RESERVE 

AMITYVILLE 
ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CEN-NAINT  ACTIVITY 2.084      2.084      2.084      2.084 

FORT  DRUM 

EQUIPMENT  SITE-MAINTENANCE  ACTIVITY 4.373       4.373       4.373       4.373 

NAVY  RESERVE 

ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CENTER  ANITVVILLE 

RESERVE  TRAINING  DUILDIN6 3.100      3.100      3.100      3.100 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
NIAGARA  FALLS  lAP 

VEHICLE  OPERATIONS  HEATED  PARKING 310        310        310        310 

TOTAL.  NEH  YQRK 43.053      81.096      36.728      81.096 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
ARMY 

FORT  DRAGS 

DARRACKS 12.000  12.000  12.000  12.000 

CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 4.400  4.400  4.400  4.400 

DINING  FACILITY  MODERNIZATION 1,800  1.800  1.800  1.800 

FIELD  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 2.600  2.600  2.600  2.600 

INTELLIGENCE  TRAINING  FACILITY 1.200  1.200  1.200  1.200 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER.... 2.800  2.800  2.800  2.800 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 6,300  6.300  6.300  6.300 


INSTALLATION  BUDGET  HOUSE  SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED  AGREEMENT 

NAVY 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  CHERRY  POINT 

MAINTENANCE  SHOPS l'"©  1.530  1.530  1,530 

VENTILATION  IMPROVEMENTS i 275  275  273  Z/3 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  HEU  RIVER 

ENLISTED  DINING  FACILITY  ADDITION 1'530  1,530  1.530  1,530 

RADAR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  CENTER 1'200  1,200  1,200  1.200 

MARINE  CORPS  BASE  CAMP  LEJUENE 

AMPHIDIOUS  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP *.790  6.790  6.790  6,790 

COMDAT  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS «'420  6,420  6.420  6,«0 

ELECTRONICS/COMMUNICATION  MAIMT  SHOP 335  335  335  333 

ccucbAftr  evcTFM  <•••.. •  *55  455  455  ^aa 

SSmP  ENUSUD  PERS  H0USIN8 H.800  14.800  14.800  14,800 

UTILITY  IMPROVEMENTS 2.960  2,960  2,960  2,960 

NAVAL  AIR  REWORK  FACILITY  CHERRY  POINT 

AIRCRAFT  PONER  CHECK  FACILITY <.7^0  4,740  4,740  4.740 

AUTOMATIC  PLATING  FACILITY 15.300  15,300  15.300  15.300 

AIR  FORCE 

POPE  AFD 

ADD  TO/ALTER  RECREATION  CENTER 1'700  1,700  1.700  1.700 

BASE  TRANSPORTATION  COMPLEX -"  "-  <3';«^'  J';»" 

COMPTOLLER  SERVICES  CTR l'»00  1. 100  1.100  1.100 

SEYMOUR  JOHNSON  AFB  ^„,  ^„_  .,. 

ADD  TO/ALTER  CHILD  CARE  CENTER *»0  690  690  690 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  DOCK <'550  4.550  4,550  4,550 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FORT  BRAGG 

MODILIZATION  I  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT  SITE 1.000  1,000  1-000  1.000 

'^JJ'SmON  ARMORY «3  ^"  ^"  *" 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

COMMUNICATION/ELECTRONIC  TRAINING  FACILITY 1,500  1.500  1.500  1.500 

Tm'smiON »:050 1.050 1.050 1.050_ 

TOTAL,  NORTH  CAROLINA ""99,518  99,518  99.518  103,218 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
AIR  FORCE 

"inS  TeLJ'Jtr      I'loo  »•»««  '•»*>«  '•''* 

ADD  TO  ldUI.  LIK.  »..••••«•«.••  • •• '•  _  ,  «,,  A.935 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HSG 4.935  6.935  6.935  6,933 

AMDULA'iCE  GARAGE/MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  FAC «90  490  <yo 

"JuEi'lNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HSG 7.100  7.100  7.100  7.100 

COMPOSITE  MEDICAL  FAC ^ViVL  z  7aa  l.IM  6,700 

VARIOUS  MAINT/OPS/TNG  FAC 7^700 6.700 6.700 6,700 

TOTAL.  NORTH  DAKOTA ""m^325  22.325  22.325  22,325 
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OHIO 
AIR  FORCE 
HE MARK  AFS 

STSTEHS  METROLOGY  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 800        SOO        800        BOO 

URI6HT-MTTERS0N  AFB 

ADD  TO  HATER  SUPPLY  AND  STORAGE  SYS 800        800        800        800 

ADB  TO/ALTER  VIVARIUM SIO        910        SIO        510 

ALTER  ELECTRONIC  RESEARCH  LABORATORY »        «00        «00        AOO        «00 

ALTER  STRUCTURAL/MECHANICAL 700        613        613        613 

OSH-ADB  TO/ALTER  AIRCRAFT  CORROSION  CNTROL 3i400       3i400       3i400       3i400 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPORT  POINT  CINCINNATI 

NEH  FUEL  PIER 3.200       3.200 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  PERRY 

TRAINING  FACILITIES 345 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
RICKENBACKER  AFB 

ALTER  BLD6  863-HEDICAL  TRNG/ADMIN  FACILITY 350        350        350        350 

CREH  READINESS  FACILIi'Y 500        SOO        SOO        500 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
RICKENBACKER  AN6B 

ALTER  BLD6  863-MEDICAL  TRAININO/ADNIN  FAC 350  350  350  350 

URIGHT-PATTERSON  AFB 

FUEL  SYS  MAINT  DOCK 1,595  1,535  1,535  1,585 

YOUNGSTOUN  MAP 

FIRE  STATION 1,700  1,700  1.700  1.700 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 1,376  1.376  1.376  1.376 

TOTAL.  OHIO 15.871      15.784      12.949      12.584 

OKLAHOMA 
ARMY 

FORT  SILL 

WEAPONS  TRAINING  FACILITY 2.150       2.150       2.150       2.150 

UEPM , 23.000     (23.000)     23.000 

AIR  FORCE 

ALIUS  AFB 

AIRLIFT  TRAINING  CENTER 16.500      16.500      16.500      16.500 

CONSOL  OPNS/MAINT  FAC 3.400         —       3.400 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 1.700       1.700       1.700       1.700 

TINKER  AFB 

ALTER  MECHANICAL 720        720        720        720 

CLOTHING  SALES  STORE 700 

EMERGENCY  BACK-UP  POWER 2.850       2.850       2.850       2.850 

FLYING  TRAINING  CLASSROOM 2.500       2.500       2.500       2.500 

SQUADRON  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 760         760         760         760 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 2.200       2.200       2.200       2.200 

ALTER  F-107  EN6.  FAC —         —        (420) 

COMBAT  COMM.  HQTRS —        —        (720)        720 

COMH.  ELECT  INSTALLATION  FAC (960)        720 

VANCE  AFB 

ENERGY  MONITORING  CONTROL  SYS  EXPANSION 1.250       1.250       1.250       1.250 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

EL  RENO 

60  PERSON  ARMORY ,...        630        630        630        630 

IDABEL 

60  PERSON  ARMORY —        612        612        612 

ARMY  RESERVE 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  (KROHSE) 

ABDITION  TO  ARMY  RESERVE  CENTER 3.952       3.952       3.952       3.952 

TOTAL.  OKLAHOMA 35.912      62.224      35.824      63.664 
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OREGON  ' 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

PORTLAND  lAP 

ACFT  MAINT  HANGAR 1'905       1,905  1.905       1.905 

AEROSPACE  6ND  EO  ENGINE  IMSPEC/REPAIR  SHOP 1.000       1.000  1.000       1.000 

COMPOSITE  MAINT  FAC _  1^630 1.830  1,830 1 .830 

TOTAL.  OREGON ^'735       4.735       4.735       4.735 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ARMY 

CARLISLE  BARRACKS  ,  ,^^       .  ^^^  ,  ^.. 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER  UITH  POOL 3.700       1.500        —       l.jOO 

LETTERKEHNY  ARMY  DEPOT 

HEAT  RECOVERY  INCINERATOR 1»*00 

TOBYHANNA  ARMY  DEPOT 

SHELTER  HANDLING  FACILITY »'200       9,200         —       9,200 

NAVY 

NAVY  SHIPS  PARTS  CftNTROL  CTR  MECHANICSBURG 

DATA  PROCESSING  CENTER 15.800      15.800 

NSY  PHILADELPHIA 

BERTHING  UHARF  IMPR —       2.600         —       2.600 

NSSES  PHILADELPHIA 

EVAL  TEST  FAC —      ^.500         —      14,500 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEFENSE  DEPOT  MECHANICSBURG 

INTEGRATED  MATERIAL  HANDLING  COMPLEX 18.000      18.000 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

HARRISBURG  lAP  ,  .„.       ,  ^«a       o  ^aa 

BASE  SUPPLIES  t  EQUIP  HHSE 2,400       2.400       2.400       2,400 

AUTO  MAINT/SUPPORT  EQUIP  SHOP I'lOO       I'^^O       J'^^^       i'i^° 

COMM/ELECTRONICS  TRNG  FAC-MOBILITY  STORAGE 2,200       2,200       ^.200       2.200 

ARMY  RESERVE 

LOCK  HAVEN  ,  „        ,  ,„.       ,  ,., 

RESERVE  CEN-MAINTEN  SHOP-SUPPORT  ACTIVITY. 3.191       3.191       3,191       3,191 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NAS  HILLOH  GROVE 

ACFT  APPROACH  LIGHTS ""        250 

HANGAR  FIRE  PROT —         300 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
HILLOU  GROVE  ARF 

ALT  RES  FORCES  OPNS  I  TRNG  FAC 495         495         493         -^va 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 1'028       1|^028 1^028 1^028^ 

TOTAL.  PENNSYLVANIA 58.714      72.564      10,414      38.214 

RHODE  ISLAND 
NAVY 

NAVAL  EDUCATION  t  TRAINING  CENTER  NEHPORT 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  BUILDING  ALTERATIONS »10         »»«         l]^  IJo 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  LINES 200         200         200         200 

PIER  UTILITIES -3,160       3.160 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

HIDDLETOUN                                                                  ^        »22 
100  PERSON  ARMORY '22         922         ya t^«^ 

TOTAL,  RHODE  ISLAND 5.192       5.192       2,032       2.032 
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INSTALLATION  lUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  fROJCCT  REQUEST  RECOHNENDED  RECONHEHDED   AGREEMENT 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
AIIHV 

^tnERST  USTRIWTION  SYSTEN  HODERNIZATION 7»0        7*0      „  i!'«       .TVL 

EDUCATION  CENTER —        —       »'2««       ''^O* 

CHAfEL/CHlLD  CARE  CENTER 1  « 

TRAINEE  DARRACKS <26i800) 

NAVY 

NAftlNC  CORPS  AIR  STATION  DEAUFORT 

AIRCRAFT  SUPPORT  FACILITIES »»030       »i030       1.030       1.030 

MAINTENANCE  MAN6AR  HODERNIZATION 1»3»0       1.3?0       1.3*0       1.390 

TACTICAL  SUPPORT  VAN  PADS !«"«       l'"0       *•"<>       *'"• 

NAVAL  STATION  CHARLESTON  ,,,      ,,  ,^^      ,^  ^.. 

DERTHINS  PIER 3»'250      34.000      34.000      34,000 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PIPELINE 3''0«       '•''''' 

NST  CHARLESTON  ..  *«*      ,,  aaa 

ELEC  DI8TR  STS  IHPR —        »*•«««      *''*•* 

NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION  CHARLESTON 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER i'570       1.570       1.570       1.570 

AIR  FORCE 

CHARLESTON  AFS 

C0NP08ITE  UIN6  FACILITY (3.200) 

NYRTLE  DEACH  AFD 

ALTER  NECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL "•        250        250        2S0 

NISSILE  NAINTENANCE  SHOP i'30<>       »'3««       »'"<>       *'''''' 

SHAH  AFD 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HS8 2.450       2.450       2.450       2.450 

DASE  EN6INEER  FAC ''lOO       ''i**       '•*••       ''^^^ 

RADIO  CONTROL-ALTER  HECHANICAL/ELECTRIC*L 4»0        440        440        440 

ARHY  NATIONAL  6UAR0 

DARLINSTON 

100  PERSON  ARNORY ♦••        •••        Wi        VOB 

TIHHONSWILLE  .  . 

100  PERSON  ARMORY -> tM         ll*         •14         Bl* 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

NCENTIRE  ,  ... 

DASE  SUPPLIES  1  EOUIP  MHSE/MODILITY  STOR 2.240       2.240       2.240       2.240 

FIRE  STATION i»050       1.050       1.050       1.050 

TOTAL.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 41.742      58.442      77.342      88.942 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
AIR  FORCE 

ELLSWORTH  AFD 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  MOUSING 4.700       4.700       4.700       4.700 

TOTAL.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 4.700       4.700       4.700       4.700 

TENNESSEE 
ARMY 

RUNOFF  COLLECTION/TREATMENT  SYSTEM 55«  55»        550        550 

NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  MEMPMIS-NILLIN6T0N 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  DUILDIN8 4.450  4.450       4.450       ^.63g 

MUNICIPAL  SEMER  CONNECTION 7.150  7.150       7.150       /USB 

AIR  FORCE 

ARNOLD  ENGINEERING  DEV  CENTER 

ALTER  MECM/STRUC/ELEC *'•  *'•         *"'         *'" 

ANECHOIC  CHANDER <••••• >••••••••  200        

CAPTIVE  TRAJECTORY  SUP  SYS-PROPHIND  TUNNEL 7.400  7.400       7.400       7.400 

CONVERT  TO  PRECISION  MACHINE  SHOP 1.400  1.400       1.400       1.400 

SOLID  PROPELLANT  STORAGE  FAC 2.500  2.500       2.500       2.500 

FIRE  PROTECTION  DULK  FUEL '"2'        "*" 


INSTALLATION  BUDGET  HOUSE  SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHNENDED  RECOMMENDED  AGREEMENT 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEFENSE  DEPOT  MEMPHIS 

ENCLOSE  DUILDINB  »42 ^^^  "<>  ''•  '*'' 

ARHY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
•>*»TON 

40  PERSON  ARMORY 704  704  704  704 

MURFREESDORO 

100  PERSON  ARNORY »♦  »"  ""  «" 

UAYNESDORO 

40  PERSON  ARMORY *♦«  *»«  *'<>  "<> 

LEDANON  ...  ... 

ARNORY —  —  '<>0  '<><> 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MC6MEE-TY60N  APT  ,  .  ,  ,..  ,  ■,,, 

COMPOSITE  SO  OPNS/TELECOMM  FAC 2.715  2.715  2.715  Z.715 

FIRE  STATION >'*00  ^'^^^  *******  ^'^^^ 

JET  FUEL  STORAGE »•«"  1.035  1.035  1.035 

MEMPHIS  lAP  .  ,^,  ....  ,  ... 

FUEL  SYS  MAINT/CORROSION  CONTROL  DOCK 2.400  2.400  2.400  2.400 

NASHVILLE  MAP  ^  ,^  ^  ^^^  ,  ...  ,  ... 

FUEL  SYS  MAINT/CORROSION  CONTROL  DOCK 2.450  2.450  2.450 

TOTAL,  TENNESSEE 37.745  37.545  38,445  38,847 

TEXAS 

ARMY 

FORT  DLISS  -.  .,.  jjA  530 

DATTALION  CLASSROOM "«  "J  "?  j^^^J 

COMPANY  AOMIHISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY 2.200  2.200  2.200  2.200 

DINING  FACILITY  MODERHIZATIO <'350  4.350  4,350  4.350 

MULTI-PURPOSE  DIVAB  RANbt •  n  cAft  17.S00  17,500  17.500 

MULTI-PURPOSE  TRAINING  RANGE 17.500  17.500  17.500  1/  3«« 

REPLACE  EXTERIOR  LIGHTING i'150  1,150  1,150  1,150 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER —  —  W'Vl.  3,000 

INFANTRY  REMOTE  TARGET  SYSTEMS  GANGES —  —  «3,000)  3.000 

"mrSSJt  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY U.^OO  11.400  11.400  U.JOO 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY »3.200  13.200  13.200  13  200 

AUTONATED  TRACKED  VEHICLE  HASHING  FACILITY 5,500  5,500  5  500  5  500 

DRIGADE  HEADQUARTERS I'^J  ^'^J  ''"J  ^'JJJ 

miUiJpJiriRMiiiG'Mi^E::::::::::::::::^  ;.j^  '.j^  ;;j;;  \\z 

MULTI-PURPOSE  TRAINING  RANGE 2'B»«  2,800  2.800  2  800 

MULTI-PURPOSE  TRAINING  RANGE 5.200  5.200  5.200  5  200 

STORM  HINDOHS  AND  HEATHERSTRIPPING 2.250  2.250  2.250  2  250 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP f'^OO  «•*»»  J  JJJ  |  jJJ 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 8'200  8.200  8.200  8  200 

■DAikirv  ucu  PAyRF —  3.350  (3,350)  3,350 

DRADLET  VtH  RAHBt. •..••♦»•••••••••••••••••••••••• •  .  ««.90fl>  4,200 

DULK  FUEL  STORAGE —  *'2»0  <*'20<»  ^'2'"' 

RED  RIVER  ARMY  DEPOT  _^  .  „^  ,  ,_.  .  ,-, 

DRADIEY  VEHICLE  SUPPORT  FACILITY »'250  1,250  1,250  1.2D» 

NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  CHASE  FIELD  ,-. 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER "J  "J  gj 

CONTROL  TOHER "°  ,  =^°°  ,  '"^  .,030 

ELEVATED  PORTADLE  HATER  STORAGE  TANK 1.030  1.030  l.03»  »•«•>" 

FANILY  SERVICES  CENTER <"  *"  ^" 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  CORPUS  CHRIST  I  ,, 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER ^"  *'' 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  KINGSVILLE  ...  5.0 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 5*0  540  aow 

RUNHAY  IMPROVEMENTS <'270  4.270  4.270  4,270 
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t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHHEHDED  RECONHENDED   AGREEMENT 

AIR  FORCE 

BER6STR0N  AFB 

ADO  TO  EN6INE  INSP  t  REPAIR  SHOP *40  440  440        440 

ALTER  HECHANICAL/ELECTRIAL 440  440  440         440 

REGINAL  AIRCRAFT  STRIPPING/PAINTING  FAC 3i700  5t700  5r700       5.700 

BASE  SUPPORT  CENTER (4.500)      4.500 

COHPOSITE  MING  FACILITY —  (1.280) 

EDUCATION  CENTER (2.750) 

ACCESS  ROAD —  -"  <3'000)      3,000 

BROOKS  AFB  .  «  »  ,  ,,« 

ADD  TO/ALTER  OCCUPATNL  ENVIRON  HEALTH  LAB 5.240  5.240  5.240       5.240 

ALTER  BASE  SUPPLY  ADMINISTRATIVE  FACILITY.. 1.550  1.550  1.550       1.550 

ALTER  HECKANICAL/ELECTRICAL/STRUCTURAL 410  410  410         410 

CONSOLIDATED  SUPPORT  CENTER 2.440  2.440  2,440       2.440 

OSH-FIRE  PROTECTION  SYS 230  230  230        230 

CARSUELL  AFB 

ALTER  ELECT/HECH/STRUCT 400  400  400         400 

JET  FUEL  STORAGE 3,000  3,000  3,000       3,000 

UPGRADE  POWER  PLANTS  AONS —  —  <710)        710 

BYESS  AFB 

AIRCRAFT  FJEL  SYSTEM  MAINTENANCE  DOCK 2,900  2,900  2,900       2,900 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  MS6 5,500  5,500  5,500       5,500 

COMBAT  CREN  TNG  SO<CCTS)  SUPPORT  FAC 1.900  1.900  1.900       1.900 

MUNITIONS  SUPPORT  FAC 4.000  4,000  4,000       4,000 

600DFELL0U  AFB 

OSH-FIRE  PROTECTION  SYS 320  320  320        320 

PAVE  PAWS-REAL  ESTATE  ACQUISITION 420  420  420         420 

ALT  ELEC  DISTR  SYS —  1'500  (1.400)      1.500 

VOICE  PROCESSING  TRNG.  FAC —  —  (7.800)      7.800 

JOHNSON  SPACE  CENTER 

STS-SECURITT  MODIFICATIONS 700        700 

KELLY  AFB 

ADD  TO  AIR  FREIGHT  TERMINAL 3.050  3.050  3.050       3.050 

ADD  TO  ELECTRONIC  SYS  COMMAND  HDOTRS  FAC 7.000  7.000  7.000       7.000 

ALTER  DELUGE  PUMP  POWER  SUPPLY 240  240  240         240 

UPGRADE  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  TREATMENT 11.000  11.000  11.000      11.000 

WEATHERIZE/ALTER  MECHANICAL 1>300  1,300  1.300       1,300 

LACKLAND  AFB 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 7.800  7.800  7,800       7,800 

CHAPEL (2,900)      2,900 

LAU6HLIN  AFB 

LAND  FEE  PURCHASE 2.120 

REESE  AFB 

AIRCRAFT  HAINT  ENGINE  INSPECTN/REPAIR  SHOP 1.550  1,550  1,550       1.550 

SAN  ANTONIO  AREA 

UPGRADE  REGIONAL  CONNECTION 12.000  12,000  12.000      12.000 

SHEPPARD  AFB 

INSULATION 500  500  500         500 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 7.200  7.200  7.200       7.200 

VISITING  OFFICER  QTRS 5.200  5.200  5.200       5.200 

GYM —  —  (3.180)      3.180 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEF  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  OFF  SAN  ANTONIO 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  DISPOSAL  FACILITY 500  500  500        500 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
EAGLE  PASS 

100  PERSON  ARMORY —  481  481         481 

SAN  ANTONIO 

ARMORY  ADDITION 1.115  1.115  1.115       1.115 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ELLINGTON 

FIRE  SUPPRESSION/DETECTION 450  450  450        450 


INSTALLATION  BUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

FUEL  SYS  NAINT/CORROSION  CONTROL  DOCK 1.340       1,340       1.340       1.340 

REFUELING  VEHICLE  PARKING 250        250        250        250 

ARMY  RESERVE 
CORPUS  CHRISTI 

400-MEMBER  AFRC/OMS/AMSA 2.490       ?.490       2.490       2.490 

NAVY  RESERVE 

ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  CENTER  CORPUS  CHRISTI 

RESERVE  TRAINING  BUILDING 3.350       3.350       3.350       3.350 

MAS  SAILAS 

UNACCCMPANIEB  ENLISTEB  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 4.400       4,400       4.400       4.400 

AICU2  III ••••        295        — -        295 

AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL —        250        —        250 

CHAPEL —       1'500        —       1.500 

TOTAL,  TEXAS 221.555     230.491     220.094     257,581 

P 
UTAH 

ARMY 

FORT  DOUGLAS 

MILITARY  ENTRANCE  PROCESSING  STATION 910        910        910        910 

AIR  FORCE 
HILL  AFB 

ADD  TO  DEPOT  ACFT  FUEL  SYS  MAINT  DOCK 440        440        440        440 

BASE  SUPPLY  AND  EQUIPMENT  WAREHOUSE ...,        700        700        700        700 

DEPOT  AIRCRAFT  WEAPONS  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 5,400       5,400       5,400       5,400 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  CLINIC 2,950       2,950       2,950       2,950 

REFUELING  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 700        700        700        700 

RELIGIOUS  EDUC  CENTER 1.400.        800       1.400       1,400 

SOUND  SUPPESSOR  SUPPORT 945        945        945        945 

SQUADRON  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 3,000       3.000       3.000       3,000 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

ft£F  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  OFFICE  TOOELE 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUILDING 420        420        420        420 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
HILL  AFB 

ACFT  GENERATION  SHOP ,. 470        470        470        470 

ADD  TO  ROCKET  CHECKOUT  t  ASSY  FAC 240        240        ^240        240 

ADD/ALT  SQDN  OPNS 400        400        400        400 

TOTAL.  UTAH 18.415      17.815      18.415      18.415 

VERMONT 

ARMY  nat:omal  CUARD 

ETHAK  ALLEN 

UNIT  ADMIN/SUPPLY  BUILDING 240        240        260        240 

ARMY  RESERVE 
RUTLAND 

EXP  TO  ARMY  RESERVE  CEN-MAINT  ACTIVITY 1,384       1,384       1,384       1.384 

TOTAL.  VERMONT 1-444       1.444       1.444       1.444 

VIRGINIA 
ARMY 

FORT  EUSTIS 

STEAM  PLANT  ADDITION 3.400 

rORT  LEE 

ELECTRIC  POWER  GENERATING  PLANT 430        430        430        430 

FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  FACILITY 3.300       3.300       5.300       5.300 

FORT  MVER 

INSULATE  BUILDINGS »00        900        900        900 

STEAM  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  EXTENSION 1.830      1.850      1.850      1.850 

FORT  STORY 

MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 7,200       7.200       7.200       7.200 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER ItBOO      1.800      1.800      1.800 


IMi 
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INSTALLATION  DUDOET      N0U8E      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHHENDED  RECOHHENDED   AGREEMENT 

NAVY 

FLEET  ANTI-8UI  WARFARE  TRAIN  CTR  NORFOLK 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  SUILDIN6 «>      1>900       liSOO       IfSOO       1>S00 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  DUILDIN6 2>230       2i230       2i230       2>230 

FLEET  CONDAT  DIRECT  SYS  SUPT  ACT  DAN  NECK 

COMDAT  DATA  SYSTEMS  DUILDIN6  ADDITION 4iOOO       4>000       4i000       4>000 

FLEET  CONIAT  TRAIM  CTR  ATLANTIC  DAN  NECK 

6YHMASIUH  ADDITION It390       li390       1>390       1>390 

UNACCONP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING lOtSOO      lOiSOO      lOfOOO      lOiSOO 

APPLIED  INSTR  DLD6 —      12t200        —      12i200 

FLEET  TRAINING  CENTER  NORFOLK 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  DUILDIN6 Iil20       lfl20       ltl20       ltl20 

MARINE  CORPS  CAMP  DET  NORFOLK  CAMP  ELNORE 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  CENTER ItUO       liUO       IfUO       IfUO 

MARINE  CORPS  DEV  t  EDUC  COMMAND  QUANTICO 

FIELD  NAINTENENCE  SHOP 2iS70       2>S70       2fS70       2f970 

NAVAL  AIR  REWORK  FACILITY  NORFOLK 

REPAIR  SHOP  IMP 3f020       3f020       3«020       3i020 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  OCEANA 

AIRCRAFT  PARKING  APRON 3f460       3i480       3i480       3i480 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 41S        41S        415        415 

NAVAL  AMPHIDIOUS  DASE  LITTLE  CREEK 

ELECTRONICS/COMMUNICATIONS  NAINT  SHOP t»070       li070       li070       1>070 

ELECTRONICS/COMMUNICATIONS  HAINT  SHOP 3fl60       3.U0       3il60       3il60 

PERSONNEL  SUPPORT  FACILITIES I>e30       lt830       1>830       1.830 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY.... 3illO       3.110       3.110       3illO 

NAVAL  GUIDED  MISSILES  SCHOOL  DAM  NECK 

OPER  TRAINER  FAC  (NS  NORFOLK) l»e«0       liSAO       IfSAO       liB«0 

NAVAL  SHIPYARD  NORFOLK 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER S60        960        560        560 

MUNICIPAL  SCUEK  CONNECTION 8t290       8.290       8.290       8.290 

STEAM  PLANT  (PHASE  ID i lISiOOO     llOtOOO     118.000     110.000 

ELEC  DISTR  SYS  NOD —      10.500        —      10.500 

NAVAL  STATION  NORFOLK 

DREDGING 2.560      2.560      2.560      2.560 

NAVAL  SUPPLY  CENTER  NORFOLK 

DATA  PROCESSING  FACILITY 6i400       6.400       6.400       6i400 

NAVAL  SURFACE  WEAPONS  CENTER  DAHL6REN 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  DUILDING 4flB0       4il80       4>180       4fl80 

UNACCCMP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING  ADDN 800        BOO        BOO        800 

UNACCONP  OFFICER  PERS  HOUSING  ADDN 37S        S7S        37S        375 

NAVCAMS  LANT  NORFOLK 

FIRE  PROTECTION  (ANNAPOLIS). 600        600        600        600 

SAT  EARTH  TERN  (6  DAY) 1.090       1.090       1.090       1.090 

TACTICAL  TRAIN  GRP  ATLANTIC  VIRGINIA  DEACH 

OPERATIONAL  TRAINER  FACILITY 3.750        3.750       3.750 

AIR  FORCE 

LAN6LEY  AFD 

DASE  SUPPLY  COMPLEX-PHASE  I 5.000       5.000       5.000       5.000 

OSH-FIRE  SUPPRESSION  SYS 3.300       3.300       3.300       3.300 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

CLASSIFIED  ACTIVITY  FORT  DELVOIR 

COMMUNICATIONS  SUPPORT  FACILITY 3.000       3iOOO       3.000       3.000 

DEF  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  OFFICE  NORFOLK 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  DISPOSAL  FACILITY f4«        940        940        940 

DEF  SYS  M6MT  COL  -FT  DELVOIR 

ACADEMIC  FACILITY 4.700        4.700       4.000 

PENTAGON 

PENTAGON  COMPUTER  FACILITY  EXPANSION 1.000       liOOO       liOOO       ItOOO 

ARMY  NATIONAL  6UARD 

BATE  CITY 

ARMORY  ADDITION 404        404        4B4        4S4 

FORT  PICKETT 

DIRECT  SUPPORT  LOGISTICAL  FACILITY 190        390        390        390 

NODILIZATION  t  TRAINING  EOUIPNENT  SITE 4t844       4>844       4»B44       4.844 

TOTAL*  VIR6INIA 234.458     236.908     230.658     244.658 
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INSTALLATION 
I  PROJECT 


SUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 
REBUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 


WASHINGTON 
ARMY 

FORT  LEWIS 

DARRACKS • 

DATTALION  HEADBUARTERS  AND  CLASSROOM 

DATTALION  HEADQUARTERS  AND  CLASSROOM 

BRIGADE  HEADQUARTERS 

COMPANY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY 

CORRECT  SAFETY  DEFICIENCIES 

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  BUILDING 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

TEMPERATURE  CONTROLS  AND  LIGHTING 

HANGAR  ADDITION 

INSTRUMENT  LANDING  SYSTEM 

NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  WHIDDEY  ISLAND 

HEATIN6  PLANT  ADDITION 

NAVAL  8UDMARINE  DASE  DANGOR 

DATA  PROCESSING  CENTER  (TRIDENT  REFIT  FAC). 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 

UNACCONP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING 

NSC  DRENERIN  PUGET  SND 

OIL  SPILC^PREVENT ION 

NSY  PUGET  SOUND. 

UEPM 

NUSWES  KEYPORT 

STATION  ACCESS  FAC 

AIR  FORCE 

FAIRCHILD  AFD 

AIR  LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILE  IGLOOS 

AIRCRAFT  ALERT  APRON 

ALTER  MECHANICAL/STRUCT 

ALTER  UEPH 

REHAD  PERSONNEL  OFF 

UEPH 

DINING  FAC 

HYDRANT  FUELING  SYSTEM 

HCCHORD  AFD 

EXTERIOR  AREA  LIGHTING 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING.. 

VAR  MAINT/OPNS/TNG  FACS 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DEF  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  OFFICE  FORT  LEWIS 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  DISPOSAL  FACILITY 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NAVAL  AIR  RESERVE  UNIT  WHIDDEY  ISLAND 

AIRCRAFT  PARKING  APRON 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
HCCHORD  AFD 

RES  FORCES  AEROMED  EVAC  TRAINING  FAC 

TOTAL.  WASHINGTON 


1.740 

1.740 

1)740 

1.740 

1.450 

1.450 

1.450 

1.4S0 

2.800 

2.800 

2.800 

2.800 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

4.2S0 

4.250 

4.250 

4.250 

2.650 

2.650 

2.650 

2.650 

8.000 

8.000 

8.000 

8.000 

7.800 

7.800 

7.800 

7.800 

1.4S0 

1.450 

1.450 

1.450 



(2.800) 

2.800 



(870) 



3.160 


650 


4.500 


1.630 


67.950 


3.160 


3.160 


650 


4.500 


650 


4.500 


1.630 
90.730 


1.630 
75.000 


3.160 


1.580 

1.580 

1*580 

1.580 

1.180 

1.180 

1.180 

1.180 

5.280 

5.280 

5.280 

5.280 

200 

200 

200 

200 

— 



7.300 

7.300 

... 

1.400 



1.400 

2.100 

2.100 

2.100 

2.100 

3.050 

3.050 

3.050 

3.050 

570 

570 

570 

570 

-.- 

5.000 

(5.000) 

5.000 

. 



(1.100) 



... 

8.500 

(8.500) 

8.500 

3.730 

(3.730) 

3.730 

— 

4.400 

4.400 

990 

990 

990 

990 

420 

420 

420 

420 

7.000 

7.000 

7.000 

7.000 

4.000 

3.750 

3.750 

3.750 

650 


4.500 


1.630 
100.830 
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INSTALLATION  BUDGET       MOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

VEST  VIRGINIA 
NAVY 

NSGD  SUGAR  GROVE 

COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 7t400       7t400       7f400       7>400 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
•ECKLEY 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 381        381         381        381 

CAMP  DAUSON 

SPECIAL  FORCES  TRAINING  SITE  ILDG «99        «95 

ARMY  RESERVE 
GRAFTON 

ARMY  RESERVE  CEN-MAINTENANCE  SHOP 1>636       If 636       li«36       1*636 

NAVAL  RESERVE 
WHEELING 

NMCR  CENTER.. —        —       2i900       2t?00 

TOTALi  NEST  VIRGINIA 9>417       9>417      13>012      13i012 

WISCONSIN  4 

ARMY  RESERVE  ^ 

APPLETON 

ADD  TO  ARMY  RESERVE  CEN-MAINTENANCE  SHOP lillS       ItllS       IfllS       IfllS 

TOTAL.  WISCONSIN 1>11S       IfllS       IfllS       IfllS 

CONUS  CLASSIFIED 
AIR  FORCE 

AIR  LAUNCH  CRUISE  MISSILE  SUPPORT  FACS 14f800      14>800      14fB00      14f800 

TOTALf  CONUS  CLASSIFIED 14f800      14f800      14>800      14f80C 

CONUS  UNSPECIFIED 

AIR  FORCE 

PEACEKEEPER  ACCESS  ROADS UfOOO  —  2f000       2f000 

PEACEKEEPER  OPMS/TRHG/MAIMT  FAC 379f000  — -  70fOOO      29f200 

SUPPORT  FACILITIES 24t000  24f000  24f000      24fOOO 

OTH-I  WEST  LAND  ACQUISITION If 500        300 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

AIRCRAFT  ARRESTING  SYSTEM 2fOOO  2fOOO  2i000       2f000 

POWER  CHECK  PAD  WITH  SUPPRESSOR 2f400  2f400  2«400       2f400 

TOTALf  CONUS  UNSPECIFIED *   419f900      28f400     100f900      S9f600 

CONUS  VARIOUS 
ARMY 

ACCESS  ROADS 500 

SPECIAL  SUPPORT If300       lf300       lf300       lf300 

TOTALf  CONUS  VARIOUS IfSOO       lf300       IfSOO       1*300 

ASCENSION  ISLAND 
AIR  FORCE 
ASCENSION 

UNACCOMPANIED  OFFICER  PERSONNEL  H0USIN8 4f010        4f010 

TOTALf  ASCENSION  ISLAND 4t010        —       4i010 

AUSTRALIA 
NAVY 

NAVAL  COMMUNICATION  STATION  HAROLD  E  HOLT 

AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 1*630       1*630       1*630       1*630 

ELECTRONICS  MAINTENANCE  SHOP If390       lf390       lf390       1*390 

TOTAL*  AUSTRALIA 3*020       3i020       3*020       3f020 


INSTALLATION  BUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

BERMUDA 
NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  BERMUDA 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 810        810        810        810 

NAVAL  FACILITY  BERMUDA 

SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS I'll*      I'HO      »•**<>      I'll* 

TOTAL.  BERMUDA..  I l'»20       1*920       1*920       1*920 

DENMARK 
AIR  FORCE 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS  -  DENMARK 

MINIMUM  ESSENTIAL  FACILITIES «»»00       4f900        4.900 

TOTAL.  DENMARK 4*900       4*900        4,900 

DIEGO  GARCIA 
NAVY 

NAVAL  SUPPORT  FACILITY  DIEGO  GARCIA 

PUBLIC  WORKS/TRANS  FAC «'300       6.300       6.300       6.300 

ygp^ 6.800       6.800       6.800       6.800 

ADMINISTRAtIon'fAc!'. ' 4'100       4.100       4,100       4,100 

TRANSMITTER  BUILDING  ADDITION 8.220       8.220       8.220       8.220 

VARIOUS  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 3'180         490       1.180         480 

WAREHOUSE ''5*®       '''^'^       ''-°*'       ^'^^^ 

WATERFRONT  OPS/POL  OPS/WEAPONS  COMPLEX 2.400       2.400       2.400       2.400 

AIR  FORCE 

DIEGO  GARCIA  ,..-..      ..  .,va 

SPACE  TRACK  OBSERVATION  FAC  (CEODSS) 14.100      14.100      14.100      14.100 

TRACKING/MDMITORINO  STATION-NAVSTAR  GPS 2,800       2.800       2*800       2.800 

UPGRADE  RUNWAY '♦1'300      41.300  _ ^^l^^O 41.300 

TOTAL,  DIEGO  GARCIA W,700      90*000      90,700      90*000 

EGYPT 
ARMY 

8*S  iANAS 

RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  FORCE  FACILITIES 41.000 

AIR  FORCE 
RAS  8ANAS 

RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  FORCE  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 55,390  -" -" -" 

TOTAL.  EGYPT 96,390 


IMI 
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WLITAUt  COOTTRUCTIOM   <III  TH0U8*MB8  OF   00tL*R8) 

IMTAILATIOM  iUMET  HOUSE  SEM*TE     CONFEREMCE 

I  PWJCCT  HE0UC9T  RECOMNEUDED  RECOHHEHDED       *6REEHEMT 

SERHAMY 
ARMY 

AiWUMITION  •T0RA8E f'^^0  2.4W 

COWOtlDATE  MILER  PLAMT8 »•»••  »•»•«  »''•«  *'"* 

ASCHAFFENIUKe  -^  ,M 

AMMUNITION  8T0RA8E '^  '^ 

**'!?!r"«OTrrTlON  lYBTENS 2'55«  2,550  2,550  2,550 

R^IUl^rSsfnAf!!!"./.!./.!.-.. -.'..•.'• 22'»«»  ",000  22,000  22,000 

■*"?^*"*"                                               t'JOO  1,300  I.JOO  S.300 

linlfSi'MCAMUARTERs!  *.!!!*.*.!!               »'•••  »'"««  *'***  ^''°* 

!IJJ!?AL   FPU  J^ii'sHOf                        «,?00  12,»00  12,»00  t2,?00 

lAI  HCRSrELi  __ 

AMMUNITION  8T0RABE »'"'' 

•*lTm!N3«LATI0N «•  »»•  ^ 

•*JSuiTIE8  MOKRNI2ATI0N 2.300  2,300  2,300  2,300 

F1NANCE/FER80NNCL  CENTER »'•«•  »'••«  »♦""•  *'^** 

•*?:?umE8  MODERNIZATION 3.4«0  5,400  5,400  5,400 

"JSam  ENGINEER     SHOP 2'200  2,200  2.200  2,200 

.         ''^CUcV  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 3»<»  "•  '^^  '*« 

TaJrHIES  MO.ERNIZATION 5.700  5,700  5,700  5.700 

NOtTl-PURPOSE  RECREATION  FACILITY LIM  .»50  ,150  ,150 

PMY81CAC  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER i.300  1.300  1,300  1,300 

"mmlt  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 2.350  2.550  2.550  2.550 

'iro5AriS!«R  .ECURITY I'-OOO  1».000  19.000  19.000 

"Smacks  nith  iinins  facility 7,ioo  7,ioo  7.100  7,100 

•ARRACKS  MITM  SININ8  FACILITY 3.350  3.350  2,370  2,370 

f ISCNBACM 

SKILL  lEWELOPMENT  CENTER I.*'*  '"  *''*• 

^*i![!!^!s             2.530  2.350  2,350  2,350 

•ARRACKS  ..!!!! 5.230  5.250  3,250  3,250 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 5.100  5.100  3,100  3,100 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 1.7«<>  ^'^O*  »'^*«  *"'*® 

'"SIwSTANS 540  540  340  340 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY  A9QITI0N 1.200  1,200  1,200  1,200 

AMMUNITION  STORAGE ».*30  -"  - 

FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION ".700  8,700  8,700  8.700 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINiSC  CENTER 2.230  2.250  2.250  2,250 

BARNISCH  „,  _-.  --- 

ATTIC  INSULATION 390  590  590  590 

BELNNAUSEN  ._^  ...  ,,5 

CONSOLIDATE  HEATING  PLANTSi »70  970  970  t^w 

FACILITIES  MOKRNIZATION 10,900  10,900  10,900  10,900 
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INSTALLATION  BUDGET      HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHHEHDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

8IEDELSTADT 

AMMUNITION  STORAGE 440        440 

•ARRACKS......<<tt  •• • ...••«#••••<••••  9,300       9.300       9,300       9,300 

•ININ8  FACILITY •«•••..,.•.••••• ••  3*000       3,000       3,000       3,000 

HEATING  AND  UTILITIES 2.450       2,450       2,450       2,450 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER 1.550       1,550       1,550       1,550 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP t,M                    660        660        660 

6CENPPIN0EN 

IARRACKS...X.O ••••. • • •  3ilO«       3.100       3,100       3.100 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER 2.650       2.650       2.650       2.650 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 1.600       1.600       1.600       1.600 

6RAFENU0EHR 

FIGHTING  VEHICLE  RANGE  MODERNIZATION 15,000      15.000      15.000      15.000 

GROSSAUHEIH 

FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION 9.100       9.100       9.100       9.100 

HANAU 

PARKING  AREA  (ROADS) <'800       2.000       2.400       2.400 

HEICELBEI^a 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER 2.550       2.550       2.550       2.550 

HEILBROMN 

BARRACKS  MODERNIZATION ••••.  »30 

•ATTALION  HEADOUARTERS 1»550 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 1»700 

KAISERSLAUTERN 

IHTELLIOEHCE  0PERATI0K3  BUILDING 380        380        380        380 

KARLSRUHE 

FACILITIES  KOCERHIZATION 4.500       4.500       4.500       4.500 

KIRCH^OENS 

AUTO  SELF  HELP  SAPAGE 1.050 

AUTDHATiC  TEMPERATURE  CONTROLS...* 760        760        760        760 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 910        —  ■        910 

KITZINGEN 

AMMUNITICH  STORAGE 2,550       2.550       2.530       2.550 

AMMUNITION  STORAGE 5t0        560 

BARRACKS 6.800       6,800       6.800       6.800 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER  ADDITION -  760        760        760        760 

TACTICAL  EOUIFMtrtT  GnOP 2.150       2.1tO       2,150       2,150 

KOEPPERN 

AMMUNITION  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY ..<.  9.700       9,700       9,700       9,700 

KRIEGSFELD 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 750        750        750        750 

AHMUNITION  SURVEILLANCE  FACILITY 3,350       3,350       3,350       3.350 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER  ADDITION 410        410        410        410 

MAINZ 

AMMUNITION  STORAGE 990        990 

BARRACKS  MODERNIZATION 6.600       6.600       6,600       *.*22 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 13,800      13.800      13.800      13,800 

MANNHEIM 

FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION 7,000       7.000       7.000       7,000 

NUENSTER  DEPOT 

AMMUNITION  STORAGE 670        670 

NUTLANGEN 

HARDSTAND 410        410        410        410 

NUERNBERG 

AUTOMATIC  TEMPERATURE  CONTROLS 380 

RHEINBERG 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 16.500 

RIVERS  BARRACKS 

FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION 4.t.*3       4.550       4.550       4.550 
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INSTALLATION  I' BGf!  HOUSE  SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUtST  RECOffNEND'^D  RECOHNEHDEO   AGREEMENT 

SCHWA»ACH 

ANNUNITION  STORAGE ?*«  '*0  --         "'" 

0IN1N8  fAClLITT *'350  4,350  4.350       4.350 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 11.800  11.800  11.800      11,800 

SCHNE91SCH  GNUEHD  ^  ,,  .^^  .  ^„„ 

FACILITIES  HOOERNIZA^ION 4.400  4.400  4,400        4,400 

SCHyEINFURT 

ANNUNITION  STORAGE I'COO  1,000  --         --- 

PHtSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER 2.4-0  2,450  2,450       2,450 

SEVENTH  ARMY  TRAINING  CONNAND 

TACTICAL  EQUIPHENT  SHOP 500  500  500         500 

STUTTGART 

CONSOLIDATE  HEATING  SYSTEMS l'B50  1.850  1.850       1.850 

CONSOLIDATE  HEATING  SYSTEHS 1'750  J. 750  1.750       1.750 

HEAT  RECOVERY  STSTEH 630 

•ATTALION  HEADQUARTERS  AND  CLASSROOM 1.750  1.750  1,750       1.750 

UIELERBhCH                                                                 ,  „„^ 

AMMUNITION  MAINTENANCi  FACILITY «,800  6,800  6.800       6.800 

UILDFLECKEN 

FIGHTING  VEHICLE  RAhr.t  rODERNIZATiDN 2.450  2,450  2.450       2, 4^)0 

UUERZBUPG 

DINTAL  CLINIC ''000 

ZUEIBRUCKEN 

ALTER  ADHINISTRATiVt  BULDINGS 490  490  490         490 

AIR  FORCE 
BIT8URG  AB 

ADD  TO  HATER  P. ANT 810  810  810         810 

CENTRAL  HEATING  PLANT 4,950  4,950  4,950        4.950 

MODIFY  TAB  VEE  SHELTERS 800  ---  800 

SECOND  ECHELON  NEBICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 1.400  1.400  1,400       1.400 

SECURITY  LIGHTING/FLIGHTllNE  RDS 720  720  720         720 

WAREHOUSE **<>  ***'  *'*         **^ 

MftTER  STORAGE  TANK 650  650  650        650 

GtlLENKIRCHEN  .4B 

DENTAL  CLINIC 1>«50  1,450  1.450       1,450 

HAHN  AB 

BASE  SUPPLY  AND  EQUIPMENT  UAREHOUSE 2.800  2.800  2.800       2.800 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 1.250  1,250  1,250       1.250 

RAHSTEIN  AB 

ADD  TO  ACCOUNTING  t  FINANCE  FAC 1'450  —  1.450 

ADO  TO  CORROSION  CONTROL  FAC 1.600  1.600  1.600       1.600 

ADD  TO/ALTER  PRECISION  MEASUREMENT  EO  LAB 370  370  370         370 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANieO  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HSG 2,000  2.000  2.000       2.000 

BASE  ENGINEER  STORAGE  FAC 270  270  270         270 

CONVERT  AVIONICS  SHOP  TO  FLIGHT  TNG  DETACH 410  ---  410 

MODIFY  AIRCRAFT  SHELTERS 660  660  660         660 

PASSENGER  TERMINAL/HO  FACILITY 6,300  ---  4.300 

SATELLITE  COMMUNICATION  GROUND  TERMINAL 700  700  700         700 

UAREHOUSE <»150  —  4,150       t.l50 

RHEIN'MAIN  AB 

CHEMICAL  HARFARE  SHELTER  SUPPORT 300  ---  300 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL/LOG  STORAGE  FAC 700  700  700         700 

SMALL  ARMS  TRAINING  FACILITY 870  870  870         870 

SEMBACH  AB 

AIRCRAFT  CORROSION  CONTROL  FACILITY 1.350  1.350  1.350       1,350 

AREA  SECURITY  LIGHTING 360  360  360         360 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 800  800  BOO        8C0 

WAREHOUSE 3.300  3.300  3.300       3,300 

SPANGDAHLEM  AB 

ACCESS  ROADS  t  UTILITIES 2,950 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS-GERMANY 

COMMUNICATION  SITE  SURVIVABILITY 4,000  4.000  4,000       4,000 

MINIMUM  ESSENTIAL  FACILITIES 18,000  11.600 

PAVE  TIGER-II 3,000  3.000  3.000       3,000 


September  22,  1983  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  25503 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

INSTALLATION  BUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHHEHDES  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

ZUEIBRUCKEN  AB  .  ^^^  ,  ^^. 

AVIONICS  FAC-CHENICAL  WARFARE  PROTECTION 1.464        1.464 

EUROPEAN  D18T  SY8-F0RMARD  STORAGE  MAREHSE 1.820        1.820 

EUROPEAN  DIST  SYS-UNACCOHP  ENL  PERS  HSG 2»700        2.700 

EUROPEAN  DISTRIBUTION  8YS-0PNS/MA1NT  FAC 760        7*0 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

ANSBACH 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL A'330  4,800       6.330       4.800 

BAUHHOLDER  .  „,,  .  „^,  ,  ,.. 

ELEHEHTAT  SCHOOL  ADDITION 1-850       1.200  1.850  1.200 

DARMSTADT  „  „.  ,  „^^ 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 8.030       6.000  8,030  4,000 

DEF  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  OFFICE  HAHAU  ,  ,,^  .  ,^^  ,  _„„ 

COVERED  AND  OPEN  STORAGE »'300       l'"®  »•'*<>  *'-*''° 

P  TCCCCM 

HIGH  SCHOOL 6'«<«       *'<>^0       *'<>*°       *'*>** 

SPAN6DALEN  AIR  BASE  ^  ,,^       ,  ^^ 

ELEMENTARY/HIGH  SCHOOL 7,720       4.350       7.720       4,350 

"eEeI;w?aI!y  school 6.240       5.200 6.240 5,200_ 

TOTAL,  GERMANY «7,534     388,310     397,204     384,020 

GREECE 
ARMY 

BREECE  ,,.  ... 

MULTI-PURPOSE  BUILDING 420        420  —        620 

MULTI-PURPOSE  RECREATION  FACILITY 480        480        480 

OPERATIONS  BUILDING 370        370  370 

OPERATIONS  BUILDING ' <10        ^'J  ,  "' 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER I'OOO       1,000        1,000 

UNACCOMPANIED  OFFICER  HOUSING 400        400  —        400 

UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 1'400       1,400        1,400 

NAVY 

NCS  NEA  NAKRI 

RECEIVER  BUILDING *''30        —        " " ""-^ 

TOTAL,  GREECE ''810       4.880        —       4,880 

GREENLAND 
AIR  FORCE 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS  -  GREENLAND 

DEULINE  FAC •. 20.530        --- -"- "--_ 

TOTAL,  GREENLAND 20.530 

GUAM 
NAVY 

NAVCAHS  WESTPAC  GUAM 

TELEMETRY  BUILDING  ADDITION 980         980         980         980 

NM  GUAM  ,   , 

AMMUNITION  WHARF 22,300      22,300      22,300      22.300 

AIR  FORCE 
ANDERSON  AFB 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HSG 8.100       8.100       8.100       8.100 

ARTS  X   CRAFTS  SHOP I'SOO        ---        -"-        "- 

UPGRADE  POWER  PLT 610        610        610        610 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ANDERSON  AFB                                                    _,^       .  ...       ,  _.. 
BASE  ENGINEER  MAINT  FAC 1'9«0       l''^^       '^^*^ .'11. 

TOTAL,  GUAr, 35.450      33.950      33,950      33.950 
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INSTALLATION  lUDGET       HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHHENDED  RECOHHENDED   AGREEMENT 

BUANTANANO  BAY>  CUBA 

NAVY 

NAVAL  STATION  6UANTANAHD 

FAHILY  SERVICES  CENTER 730        730        730        730 

NSQD  GUANTANAHO 

RECEIVER  ILD6  ADDITION 1»700       I»700       1.700       1.700 

TOTAL.  eUANTANAHO  DAY,  CUBA 2.430       2.430       2.430       2.430 

HONDURAS 
AIR  FORCE 
L*  CEIBA 

CONTIHOENCY  AIRFIELD  IHPROVEHENTS 8.000        ~-       B.OOO       8.000 

TOTAL.  HONDURAS 8.000        ---       B.OOO       8.000 

ICELAND 
NAVY 

NS  KEFLAVIK 

AVIONICS  SHOP 2.040       2.040       2.040       2.040 

COHBINED  OPERATIONS  CENTER ♦'^SO 

FUELINB  PIER... • • 44.400         ™ 

GENERAL  NAREHOUSE 4.180        —        —        -"- 

BSE  FACILITY 1*040       1.040       1.040       1.040 

MAINT  SHOP  ADDH 1.720       1.720       1.720       1.720 

UTILITY  IHPROVEHENTS 2.050       2.050       2.050       2.050 

TOTAL.  ICELAND 60.080       6.850       6.850       6.850 

ITALY 

ARMY 

CP  BARBY 

CARE  AND  PRESERVATION  BUILDING 2.350         "-       2.350         -" 

WAREHOUSE  DCHUHIDIFICATION 5*0        3**        "«'        *•" 

NAVY 

NAS  8I00NELLA  „,,                 .  ... 

AFRTS  STATION 1'350       »'2<>«        -"        '^^^ 

AIR  CARBO  TERN  EXPAND 1'440       1.440       1.440       1.440 

AVIONICS  SHOP 7.250       7.250       7,250       7.250 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER 1'250       1.250       1.250       1.250 

FLT  NAIL  CTR I'S"       1.530       1.530       1.530 

BYHNASIUH  ADDN  AND  THEATER 2.420       2.000        ---        -" 

PASS  OFFICE 1'*'*         '**         '*• 

PUBLIC  MORKS  FACILITIES »80        WO        WO        WO 

UTILITIES  IHPROVEHENTS ''O'O       2.?60       6.090       6.0?0 

"^CALIBRATION  LAB 2.420       2.420       2.420       2.420 

UNACCOHP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSINfl  I  SUPT  FAC8 2.280       2.280       2.280       2.280 

PERSUPPACT  NAPLES  .^,         ...         ... 

PASS  OFFICE M«        "•        **•        "« 

AIR  FORCE 

AVIANO  AB 

AIR  PHOTO  FAC-CHEHICAL  MARFARE  PROTECTION »00        —        »00        --- 

BASE  SUPPLY  NAREHOUSE 3.000       3,000       3.000       3.000 

CENTRAL  HEAT/ALTER  STRUCTURAL 880        880        880        «»o 

CLINIC 6.310       6.310       6.310       6.310 

CAHP  BARBY  ^        ,^^         ...         ... 

HUNITIONS  SUPERVISION  FAC 400        400        4«B        ^ww 

"sLCH  FACS 24'»»«      1*'»*«      »*''<*<*      *^''*** 

SAN  VITO  AS  .,.        .,^        _-. 

AIR  FREIGHT  TERMINAL 5M         "•         "•         "' 

WAREHOUSE **0         **»         **•         *" 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS-ITALY 

NIHIMW  ESSENTIAL  FACILITIES 8.300 
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NXLITARV  CONSTRUCTION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

INSTALLATION  BUDGET  HOUSE  SENATE  CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHHENDED  RECOHHENDED   A6REENENT 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
C0M180 

CLEH£NTARt/HI6H  SCHOOL l2iW0 

ELEMENTARY/HIGH  SCHOOL  ADDITION 2.310  2,310  2.310      2.310 

TOTAL,  ITALY »4,610  54,200  57,380      55.330 

JAPAN 
ARNV 

OKINAMA  VARIOUS  ^^  .  .,,  ,  ,^-       ,  ... 

PETROLEUM  TANK  RELOCATION »•*••  »•*»»  *'*•»      »'**• 

NAVY 

FLEACT8  OKINAMA 

FAHILY  SERVICE  CENTER •*'' 

NCAS  IHAKUNI  „.  „.  __.        ,,. 

AIRCRAFT  RINSE  FAC '50  750  750        750 

AIR  FORCE 

KADENA  AB  ...  _,.  ...        -.^ 

ALTER  HECHANICAL «*«  ^60  760        760 

CENTRAL  INTERHWIATE  REPAIR  FAC-SUP  MHSE 3.200  3.200  3.200       3,200 

JET  FUEL  STORAGE  (JP-7) 5'**0  5'*»»  5'*«»       J'*?? 

SQUADRON  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS  FACILITY i'700  1,700  1,700      1,700 

""uJr*!1eCH/STRUCT l-'OO  1,700  1,700      1.700 

COHHANBO  PORT  SUPPORT-PHASE  1 2?,?00  17,000  17,000 

INSULATION  ANB  UPGRADE  LIGHTING 3W  300  300        300 

PETROLEUM  OPERATIONS  FACILITY »50  WO 950 T30^ 

TOTAL,  JAPAN ""'^7,240  33,360  16,360      33.360 

JOHNSTON  ISLAND 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

DNA  HDQTRS  FIELD  COMMAND  ... 

RENOVATE  AND  UPGRADE  BLB6S *«• *«« **• *^:. 

TOTAL,  JOHNSTON  ISLAND *00  400  400        400 

KOREA 
MNV 

'^ScSUrEQUIPMENT  SHOP i'300  1.300  1,300               1.300 

CAHP  COLBERN  ....  ...  ...        jaa 

COMMUNICATIONS  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 200  200  200        ^oo 

COMPANY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY ^70  470  470 

UNACCOMPANIEB  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 2.500  2.500  2.500       Z.30» 

CAHP  EDWARDS  ...  ^aa  soA        500 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  AUDITORIUH 500  ^00  500 

CAHP  ESSAYONS  ,..  ._.  ...        ma 

COHPANY  ADHINISTRATION  AND  SUPPLY ♦ «0  450  «« 

TACTICAL  EOUIPHENT  SHOP »'000  I'OOO  1.000 

"^mS  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTE L^O  1.950  1.950      1.950 

CAMP  HUMPHREYS  «.««»  5.000  5.000 

AIRCRAFT  SHELTERS '••«•  ''^J  ?  JoO      1200 

CHAPEL  WITH  COHHUNITY  ACTIVITY  CENTER 1'200  1.200  200        200 

TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  FACILITY l'*50  1.650  1.630 
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INSTALLATION  BUDGET  HOUSE  SENATE  CONFERENCE 

^             t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHHENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

CANP  KITTYHAUK 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP *10  410  «10  610 

CANP  RED  CLOUD 

■ARRACKS >'200  1.200  i>200  1*200 

6ENERAL  PURPOSE  AUDITORIUM 690  690  690  690 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER  ADDITION 360  360  340  360 

SECURHY  LIGHTING 400  «00  400  400 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 430  430 

NAREHOUSE 750  750  750  750 

K-14  ARMY  AIRFIELD 

•ARRACKS  MITH  DINING  FACILITY 3.650  J. 650  3.650  3.650 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAINING  CENTER  MITH  POOL 1.550  1.550  1.550  1.550 

KOREA  VARIOUS 

AIR  CONDITION  LIBRARY 420  420  420  620 

COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 2.200  2.200  1.500 

OPERATIONS  BUILDING 150  — :" 

TACTICAL  EQUIPNEHT  SHOP 4.750  4./50  4.750  4.750 

UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 19.500  19.500  19.500  19.500 

LOCATION  177 

PERIMETER  FENCE 260  260  260  260 

SEOUL  ^ 

STORAGE  FACILITY 430  630  630  630 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 890  890  890  690 

VEHICLE  PARTS  SUPPLY  FACILITY lilOO  1.190  ItlOO  1.100 

TAEGU 

MATERIAL  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 3.600  3>600  3.600  3.600 

Y0N6SAN 

BOILER  MODIFICATIONS 430  430  430  430 

NAVY 

COMNAVFORKOREA  DET  CHINHAE 

CHAPEL 440  440  460  440 

AIR  FORCE 
KUNSAN  AB 

ALTER  MECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL/STRUCTURAL 440  393  393  393 

FIRE  STATION/WEATHER  OBSERVATION  FAC 3.000  3.000  3.0C0  3.000 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 600  600  600  600 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 18.200  18.200  18.200  18.200 

UNACCOMPANIED  OFFICER  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 8. ICO  8.100  8.100  8.100 

UEAPOHS  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 720  720  720  720 

KWANG-JU  AB 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 210  210  210  210 

OSAN  AB 

ADD  TO/ALTER  GYMNASIUM l.SSO  1.550  1.550  1.550 

AIRCRAFT  SHELTERS 9.100  9.100  9.100  9.100 

ALTER  NECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL/STRUCTURAL 1.590  1.390  1.390  1.390 

OSH-FIRE  PROTECTION  SYS 610  610  610  610 

PUBLICATIONS  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 710  710  710 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 770  770  770  770 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT 420  620  620  620 

SUPPLY/EQUIPMENT  WAREHOUSE 3.800  3.800  3.800  3.800 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 11.200  11.200  11.200  11.200 

UNACCOMPANIED  OFFICER  PERSONNEL  MOUSING 3.300  5.300  5.300  5.300 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE 7.100  7.100  7.100  7.100 

SAtCHON  AB 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 310  210  210  210 

SUUON 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 400  400  400  400 

TAEGU  AB 

SECOND  ECHELON  MEDICAL  LOGISTICS  STORAGE 210  210  210  210 

SECURITY  POLICE  OPNS  FAC 490  490  490  <90 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE 2.050  2.050  2.050  2.050 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS  -  KOREA 

CHEMICAL  HARFARE  PROTECTION  FAC 5»900  —  5.900 

TOTAL.  KOREA 143.330  133.693  142.933  135.903 


INSTALLATION  BUDGET      HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOMMENDED   AGREEMENT 

KWAJALEIN 
ARMY 

KUAJALEIN 

EXPLOSIVE  STORAGE  FACILITY 710        710        710        710 

MISSILE  ASSEMBLY  FACILITY 830        830        830        830 

MULTI-PURPOSE  RECREATION  FACILITY 3.550      1.500      3.SS0      2.500 

UASTEMATER  TREATMENT  FACILITY 330        530        S30        530 

TOTALf  KHAJALEIN S.620       3.570       5.620       4. 370 

MOROCCO 
AIR  FORCE 

VARIOUS  PETRO/OIL/LUB  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 28.000      25.000      25.000      25.000 

OMAN 
AIR  FORCE 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS  -  OMAN 

RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  FORCE  FACILITIES 39.600      28.600      28.600      28.600 

TOTALt  OMAN 39.600      28.600      28.600      28.600 

NETHERLANDS 
AIR  FORCE 

CP  NEU  AMSTERDAM 

BASE  ADMINISTRATION  FACILITY 2.050        —       2.050       1.730 

TOTALt  NETHERLANDS 2.050        — -       2.050       1.750 

NORHAV 
AIR  FORCE 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS  -  NORHAY 

MINIMUM  ESSENTIAL  FACILITIES l.SOO       1.500        —       1.500 

TOTALt  NORHAY ItSOO       1.300        —       ItSOO 

PANAMA 
ARMY 

COROZAL 

DINING  FACILITY  MODERNIZATION 700        700        700        700 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 760        760        760        760 

NAVY 

NS  PANAMA 

UNACCOMP  ENLISTED  PER8  HOUSING 1.490       1.490 

AIR  FORCE 
HOWARD  AFB 

RADIO  CONTROL  SYSTEM-ALTER  MECHANICAL 490        413        413        413 

TOTALt  PANAMA 3.640      3.563      2t073      2.073 
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H1HT*«Y  COMTHUCTIOII  (IN  TMOUSAM*  Of  DOLLARS) 

iMTALLATtOM  lUDOET  HOUSE  8EMATE     CONFERENCE 

S  rWJECT  REQUEST  RECOHNEMDED  RECOHHEMOEO       AGREEHENT 

fMlLIPflNES 
NAVY 

•«  8«»"  WT  -.11  Mft 

FAHILT  SEtVlCfS  CENTER •••        »•• 

PASS  Off  ICE •*•        ■** 

UNACCONP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSING  NODN «»1<«        *'l<0       *•**• 

AIR  FORCE 

CLARK  AD  ^  __^       ,  __. 

ADD  TO  SATELLITE  COHHUNICATION  RECVR  FAC 4.2S0        4»250       4,250 

ALTER  ELECT/HECH ,  ♦»•        -"       ,  '!«       .  ''J 

ALTER  UNACCOMPANIED  OFFICER  PERSONNEL  M80 1»430        lr450       1.430 

CONSOLIDATED  SUPPORT  FACILITY 2'250        2.?50       2.250 

KFENSE  AOENCIES 

DmiCTICAN  8UDIC  DAY 

ELEHENTARY  SCHOOL  ADDITION »'3*»        »'3*'' 

ELEHEHTART  SCHOOL  ADDITION 'W^        "''^O 

DENEY  SUIIC  DAY 

NI8H  SCHOOL  ADDITION »'*80        '•*■'' 

KALAYAAN  SUDIC  DAY 

ELEHENTARY  SCHOOL  ADDITION »•*'•        —       *'*=' 

TOTAL.  PHILIPPINES W.5I«        —      27.510      15.080 

PORTUGAL 
AIR  FORCE 

LAJES  FIELD  .       ,  .^.       ,  ...       ,  •>.« 

ALTER  ONACCOHPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  M88 1.400       1.400       1.400       1.400 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

ELENENTARY/HIBH  SCHOOL  ADDITION 4'5»0       <^^** \'^^^ V^l\. 

TOTAL.  PORTUGAL 5'"«       '•»'»       '•'">       ''"° 

PUERTO  RICO 
ARMY 

FORT  DUCHANAH  .  „^       ,  „.       ,  „.       ...^ 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIDUTION  SY8TEN I -350       1.550       1.550       1.550 

NAVY 

N6  ROOSEVELT  RDS  ,  ,„.       .,30^ 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER »'3«0       '•'«*       *''***       *'^'"' 

WPNTRf AC  ROOSEVELT  RDS 

LAND  ACQUISITION *^'        ""                 ,  .-^ 

RAN8E  OPERATION  CTR  ADDN >'5*'>        "*       '•'*" 

ARMY  RATIONAL  BUARD 

FORT  DUCHANAN  -.         ,-,         794 

US  PROPERTY  t  FISCAL  OFFICER '"^        784 /B4 /"^ 

TOTAL,  PUERTO  RICO 5'57»       3.*34       5,57»       3.1*4 

SCOTLAND 

AIR  FORCE 

PRESTNICR  AIRFIELD  ,  ,,^ 

EUROPEAN  DIST  SY8-F0RHARD  STORAGE  MAREHSE 1.820        — - 

TOTAL.  SCOTLAND *'*20 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

i^flnhr?!*'**'  ■""''"       "°"SE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 
..!„:!!" REQUEST  RECOHNENDED  RECOHHENDED   AQREEBEMT 

SPAIN 
NAVY 

NAVOCEANCONCTR  ROTA 

HETER0L06ICAL  DLOG  ADDN 980        980        Ma        ma 

NS  ROTA  ^^  '■'' 

PASS  OFFICE 980        980        980        980 

UNACCOHP  ENLISTED  PERS  HOUSINB 8,270       8,270       8,270       8,270 

Win     r  |IRI#C 

TORREJON  AD 

AL'ER  CENTRAL  HEAT  PLANT i,872       1,872       1,872       1,872 

ALTER  UNACCOHPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  H8B 4,000       4.000       4,000       4  000 

EUROPEAN  OIST  SYS-FORNARD  STORAGE  MAREHSE J, 400 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY  LIGHTIN8 430        430        43a        Ain 

ZARACOZA  AD  '  ■ 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT 530        530        SSA        SM 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
ZARAGOZA  AFB 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ADDITION 680        «80        680        680 

TOTAL,  SPAIN 19,142      17,742      17,742      17,742 

TURKEY 
ARHY 
TURKEY 

!?!r?S'^r.  ^SJr"'*"*""** '•"•  3-350  3.350  3.350 

HEALTH  CLINIC ,..,      1,300       1,300       1,300       1.300 

NULTI-PURJ-OSE  RECREATION  BUILDING 3OO  300  300        300 

NULTI-PURPOSE  RECREATION  8UILDIHG 300  300  300        300 

AIR  FORCE 

ANKARA 

ALTER  MECHANICAL  SYSTEM , 210  210  210        210 

HOUSING  SUPPLY  UAREHOUSE 1,100  1,100  1,100       1,100 

INCIRLIK  AS 

DASE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  COMPLEX 1,300  1.300  1.300       1,300 

SECURITY  POLICE  OPNS  FAC 1,450  1.450  1,450       1,450 

SGuADRON  OPNS  ADOITIONS-CHEM  MARFARE  PROT 1,100  — -  1,100 

TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  FACILITY 1,050  1,050  1,050       1,050 

IZMIR 

MEATHERIZATION/ALT  ELEC/SOLAR  COLLECTORS 310         3lO         310         310 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS-TURKEY 

AIR  BASE  UPGRADE 66.700         —      66.700      29.300 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
INCIRLIK  AIR  BASE 

ELEMENTARY/HIGH  SCHOOL  ADDITION 7.170       5,800       7,170       5.800 

TOTAL.  TURKEY 85.640      16.470      85,640      45,770 

UNITED  KINGDOM 
NAVY 

NAVAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY  HOLY  LOCH 

FAMILY  SERVICES  CENTER 600  540 

GENERAL  WAREHOUSE 3,120       2,800        2,800 

MEDICAL/DENTAL  CLINIC 2,830  2-,550 

SUPPLY  PIER ,  3,260  2,950        ---       2,950 

AIR  FORCE 

NILDENHALL  AD 

ALTER  VISITING  AIRMAN  QUARTERS 2,350  2,291       2,350       2,291 

ELECTRICAL  AIRCRAFT  OUTLETS 600  585        600        585 

INSTALL  MECHANICAL  CONTROLS 220  215        220        215 

SATELLITE  COHHUNICATION  GROUND  TERMINAL 640  624        640        624 

VISITING  OFFICER  QTRS 3,100  1,500       3,100       1,500 

RAF  ALCONDURY 

ALTER  MECH/STRUCT ; 1,470  '1,433       1,470       1.433 
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HILlTrtRY  CONSTRUCT lOH  <IH  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

IMSTALLATIQM  BUDGET  HOUSE  SENATE   CONFERENCE 

I  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOKMENDED  RECOHMENDEO   AGREEMENT 

RAF  lENTHATERS  ,  _,^  ,  „,  .  „.  ,  .-, 

ALTER/NE«  UNACCOHPANIEO  ENLISTED  PERS  HSG 3.950  3.851  3.750  3.851 

6YHNASIUN ••  3.300  3,218  3.300  3.218 

WAREHOUSE 330  322  330  322 

(lEATHERIZE/ALTER  ELECTRICAL 3*5  "6  363  nt 

RAF  CHICKSAHDS  ^  ^^^  ^  ,._  .  ..„  .  ,», 

ADO  TO/ALTER  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 6.550  6.387  6.550  6.387 

RAF  CROUGHTON  ,  .^.  ,  ,..  ,  ,._ 
ADD  TO/ALTER  SATELLITE  CO«H  GROUND  TERKINL 2.200  2.145  2.200  2.145 

CONN  SITE  SURVIVABILITY » •  ^00  >'"8  1.700  1.658 

RAF  FAIRFORD  ,  ^^^  ,  „_„  ,  ...  ,  g.. 

BASE  OPERATIONS  FACILITY '000  ,950  .000  ,750 

UPGRADE  BASE  MATER  SYS »'800  1.755  1.800  1.755 

RAF  GREENHAH  COHHON  .„  .«„  ,«  4aa  .n  4ft/> 

GLCN  FACS 21,900  10,400  10,400  10.400 

RAF  UPPER  HEYFORD  ,  ,-, 

ALTER  UNACCONPANIEO  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HSG 2,350  2.291  2,350  Z.^Vl 

ALTER  VISITINO  OFFICER  QUARTERS 650  634  650  hi* 

RAF  yOODBRIDGE  ^  ,„^  ,  ^,.  .  _.. 

UNACCOMPANIED  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 2,660  2,594  2,660  Z,:.»< 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS-UNITED  KINGDOM 

MINIMUM  ESSENTIAL  FACILITIES 11,400 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

RAF  GREENHAM  COMMON 

ELEMENTARY/HIGH  SCHOOL 12.770 

RAF  LAKENHEATH  .  , ,„  ,  _,.  ,  ,,. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ADDITION 1'2<0  1.120  1-240  1.120 

RAF  UETHERSFIELD  ,  „,,  ,  ,_.  ^  p,, 

ELEMENTARY/HIGH  SCHOOL  ADDITION 3.120  2.832 3.1Z0 

TOTAL,  UNITED  KINGDOM 96,475  57,001  50.995  53,911 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  ,  ^^^  ,  ^^^  ,  ^.. 

COHN/ELECTRONICS  TRNG  FAC ;  •  l'<00  1,400  1.400 1.400^ 

TOTAL,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS l'*00  1.400  1.400  1.400 

OVERSEAS  CLASSIFIED 

'**''\eLEC0HM0MICATI0NS  CENTER >'280  1.280  1.280  1.280 

*"  0F«5siVE  AVIONICS  SUPPORT  FACILITY-SRAH 16,000  16,000  16,000  16,000 

GLCH  -  FIFTH  COUNTRY 

6LCN  FACS 34,015 

''glCn"?;?;."""!!! ".300  22.220  18,460  .8.460 

'iJcrJ^s"""!!! «'750  30.750  30.750  30.750 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES  ,  ^^^  ,,  __.  .,  _.. 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECT 21-550  21,550  21,550  21,550 

cil!pSlE5"ACRn"Em;;;iN:::::::::::::::::::::'.".  lo'.ooo  lo'.ooo  lo.ooo  lo.ooo 

KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  TWELFTH  SCHOOL »'690 --- _"- _  _ 

TOTAL,  OVERSEAS  CLASSIFIED 182.785  127,000  123,240  123,240 

NATO 

MATfl  IMFRASYRUCTURE     150.000  100,000  50,000  50,000 

FINANCIN6!...;..V.!.//...././/../../.....^   (150,000)    (150.000)  (150,000)    (150.000) 

UORLDUIDE  VARIOUS 
NAVY 

HOST  NATION  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT 2.970  —  2.970 
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INSTALLATION  BUDGET  HOUSE  SENATE  COHFERE:<C£ 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  RECOrtKENDCD  AGREENrHT 

UORLDUIDE  UNSPECIFIED 

ARMY 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION  -  UNSPECIFIED 32.000  27.365  32.000  30.000 

MOBILIZATION  PLANNING  t  DESIGN 13.000  3<SC0  13,000  3,500 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 175,000  165.000  17!;. COO  170,000 

GENERAL  REDUCTION —  -56.650  -33.950  -95,800 

NAVY 

ACCESS  ROADS 900  9C0  900  900 

HCON  DESIGN  FUNDS 115,600  113,600  I]5,600  115,600 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 22.000  20.000  22. COO  21.000 

GENERAL  REDUCTION -~  -110>719  -19.145  -110, 7<9 

AIR  FORCE 

EMERGENCY  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 19,000  17.000  19.000  19.000 

MINOR  LAND 200  200  :-C0  200 

PLANNING  t  DESIGN 186,000  :2/iOOU  147.000  137,000 

GENERAL  REDUCTION —  -UOiUO  -98.000  -197.160 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 30,000  10,000  — -  5,000 

EXIGENT  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 4.000  2,000  4.0CO  3^000 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 33,000  23.000  31  000  25.C0O 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

EXIGENT  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 7,600  7.600  7-600  7,600 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 3,200  3,200  3,200  3.200 

GENERAL  REDUCTION —  —  -972  -972 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 5,500  5,500  5,500  5,500 

PLANNING  X   DESIGN 8,600  8,600  £,600  G.600 

GENERAL  REDUCTION —  —  -732  -732 

ARMY  RESERVE 

EXIGENT  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 4,600  4,6C0  4,600  4,600 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 7,900  7,900  7. 900  7.9C0 

GENERAL  REDUCTION —  —  -1,000  -1,000 

NAVY  RESERVE 

EXIGENT  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 1,000  1,000  1.000  1.000 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 2,800  2,800  2.800  2,800 

GENERAL  REDUCTION -—        -540  -540 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 3,013  3.013  3,013  3.013 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 3,388  3,388  3,388  3,388 

GENERAL  REDUCTION , —  —  -1.000  -1,000 

TOTAL,  UORLDUIDE  UNSPECIFIED 678,301  231,457  448.962  172,878 

FAMILY  HOUSING,  ARMY 

ALASKA 

BETHEL 386  324  386  324 

FORT  GREELY 5,203  4,633  5,203  4.633 

K0T2EBUE 386  324  386  324 

NOME 386  324  386  324 

GEORGIA  ,  „ 

FORT  8TEUART 14,626  12,637  14,626  12f63.' 

HAUAII  . 

ALIAHANU  NIL  RES 9,900  9,100  7,300  7,300 

LOUISIANA  ,  ,^ 

FORT  POLK 15,342  13,436  15,342  13,436 

MARYLAND  ,  „^ ^  ^  „,^ 

ABERDEEN  P. 6 *'616  6,816  6. 816 

GERMANY 

BAYREUTH 1'132  908  1,132  908 

UILDFLECKEN 12,157  9,988  12,157  9,986 

UUER2BURB/KITZXN0EH 11,140  8,943  11,140  8,943 
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NILITMY  C0H8TRUCTIM  (IM  TH0U8ANM  Of  Wn.L*R8) 

tMTAi  I  ATttMi                          lUDeET       HOUSE  SEMATE  COMFEREMCE 

I  fJoJCCT                           REQUEST  RECOMHERDEO  RECOHMERDEB  AGREEHERT 

"\'l«0««  -  CP  .*R.t '«*        2'2  '"  '" 

•*"'KiKrH5i5;r;j;  uRiT. '^o'oo<»  ^^^'^^'^ 

ttmiWCUtill  IHfROVCHCRTS »0«'«1            100,00,2  »7,8W  100,002 

4»750                4,000  4,730  4,750 

KANNINe •'___ _„.: 

^„„M, "184^313     173,727  17»,873  172,477 

0PERAT1R6  EXPENSES 

-A-AflCMt-T  4frmiiiT                      «'»»5             *0''50  42,1W  42,195 

MNA8CNENT   ACCOORT 39,f30              39,100  39,930  39,930 

SCRVICES  ACCOORT JJ  JJJ              Jj  ^JJ  3;,,289  298,289 

MTILITIES  ACCOXURT '06  289            %l\lll  ,7,024  86,000 

FWHII8NIR68  ACCOUNT V\li                V 7ai  1.725  1,465 

mSCEtLANCOOS  ACCOURT ['HI [[ttl ..-.. ------ 

^j^„^ 449I245            474.804  307,145  488,079 

86,838              84,000  86,258  84,000 

LEASlR8...t * 49S.3AS            483,182  487,109  487,109 

MIRTERANCE  Of  REAL  PROPERTY Vlll                2  774  2  774  2,774 

INTEREST  PATNCRT8,CAPEMART   AND  HHERRY 2,774                 2,776  if  ff»  ^^^ 

W)«T6A6E   INSURANCE  PRCRIUH8 *"                    "f  -12,400 

SCNERAL  REDUCTION 

NET  DUieET  AUTHORITY ^240,939       1.218.831  1.231.143  1.235,003 

PtUS  APPROPRIATION  fOR  DEBT  REDUCTION 31^700 31,700 31,700 31,700 

TOTAL,   fAHILY  R0U8IR6,   ARRY "ulJVfllV  "l,250,551  1,282,843  1,244,703 

fAMILV  HOUSING.   RAVY 

CALIFORRIA                                                                                                         <«.aaa              1A.1S4  11,074  10.154 

RARIRE  CORPS  AIR  STAT lOR  EL   TORO "•*♦*              JJ  "4  II  «/• 

HARIRE  CORPS  DASE  CARP  PERDLETON 23'»*0              20,243  21,502 

"*^IaVAL  AIR  STATION  SIGONELLA 20,000              20,000  ---  ^ 

NAVY  SUPPORT  Of f ICE  LA  NADDALENA "'000 

PHILIPPINES                                                                                                        ,-  ---                    27,294  27.294 

HAVY  PUDLIC  U0RK8  CENTER  SUilC  DAY 29,300  Z'"'^» 

13,240                7,432  13,240  13,240 

CONSTRUCTION  IHPROVEHERTS "'"" 

7.395                7,000  7,000  7,000 

PLAHNIN8 » "* 

-10.000  —  -10,000 

GENERAL  REDUCTION • ••'•*  

SUDTOTAL '""•"'" '^••^'  •••"'  *"'" 
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NILITMtY  CONSTRUCTION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

INSTALLATION  DUDBET  HOUSE  SENATE  CONfERENCC 

t  PROJECT  REQUEST  RECOHNENDED  RECOMMENDED  AGREEMENT 

OPERATINB  EXPENSES 

NANABENENT  ACCOUNTS 38,327  37,327  38,327  38,327 

SERVICES  ACCOUNT 29,992  28,192  29,992  29,992 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 141,498  131,800  141,498  151,800 

FURNISHIN6S  ACCOUNT.... • ••  14,498  15,498  14,498  14,498 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 93        93 

SUBTOTAL 244,408  233,017  244,408  234,817 

LEASIN6  ACCOUNT 1«,212  18,212  18,212  18,212 

MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT 288,452  278,452  288,452  284,000 

INTEREST  PAYMENTS  FAN  HS8  DEDT 2,832  2,832  2,832  2,832 

M0RT8A6E  INS  PREMIUMS  PAM  MSB  DEBT *7f  479  479  479 

BENERAL  REDUCTION -10,703 

NET  DUDBET  AUTHORITY 475,744  588,241  424,394  410,493 

PLUS  APPROPRIATION  fOR  DEBT  REDUCTION 28,133  28,133  28,133  28,133 

TOTAL,  fAMILY  H0USIN6,  NAVY 703,877  414,374  454,527  438,424 

FAMILY  H0USIN6,  AIR  FORCE 

"ONTANA  .  ,,  ,  .., 

fORSYTH  STRC ^'000  3,512  4,000  3,512 

HAVRE  AfS • ••♦•  *'*        *'* 

HYOMINB 

HARRER  AfB..... 20,000 

NETHERLANDS 

CAMP  NEH  AMSTERDAM 5,218  4,206  3,218  4,204 

P0RTU8AL 

LAJES  AD 12,242  10,342  12,242  10,342 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

RAP  SREENHAM  COMMON 24,244        "- 

RAF  UPPER  HEYFORD 33,982  28,975  33,982  28,975 

CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS 45,908  59.857  43,141  59,857 

PLANNIN8 5,000  4,000  5,000  4,500 

SUBTOTAL 171,112  110,892  124,119  111,392 

OPERATINB  EXPENSES 

NANABENENT  ACCOUNT 24,223  23,735  24,223  24,223 

SERVICES  ACCOUNT 24,957  23,910  24,957  24,957 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 233,304  228,000  233,304  228,000 

FURNISHIHB3  ACCOUNT 42,907  39,455  42,907  '"'J" 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 177  1*8  177 168^ 

SUBTOTAL 325,370  315,248  325,570  314,803 

LEASING 5»'558  "''"  "'"JS  ,?x'I?! 

MAINT  Of  REAL  PROPERTY 335,738  314,485  332,839  314,510 

INTEREST  PAYMENTS, CtM  HOUSING 3,373  3,373  3,373  ififi 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE, CIM  HOUSING **' *^* *^' ___ 

NET  DUDBET  AUTHORITY '5*800  798,229  842,358  804,435 

PLUS  APPROPRIATION  fOR  DEBT  REDUCTION 51,374  51,374  J*^^^* V.'^J.t. 

TOTAL,  fAMILY  H0U8IN6,  AIR  fORCE 947,174  849,405  893,734  855,811 
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INSTALLATION 
I  PROJECT 


lUDGCT      HOUSE      SENATE  CONFERENCE 
REQUEST  RECOHHENDED  RECOHNENDED   AOREEHENT 


FAHILT  HOUSINO.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

NSA  CLASSIFIED  PROJECT 

CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 


SERVICES  ACCOUNT 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 

FURNISHINGS 

niSCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT. 


IfZlO 
3S 


11 

15* 

If  748 

545 


t?0 
15 


11 

ISA 

1>178 

545 


ii210 
35 


11 

15* 

lf74B 

545 


V»0 
35 


It 

156 

tfl7B 

545 


SUBTOTAL. 


LEASING 

MAINTENANCE  OF  REAL  PROPERTf. 


2>4«0 

lSf231 
008 


lr890 

13«00* 
753 


2 1 4*0 

15.231 
808 


1>8?0 

14tll8 
808 


TOTALt  FAMILY  MOUSING.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 


1?.744 


U>*74 


19.744 


17,841 


HONEOUNlR' S  ASSISTANCE 

RECAPITULATION 


ARMY. 
NAVY. 


(4.000)     (4tOOO)     (4t000)     (4.000) 

E=csssTSSS  assBXSSsass  s==cr=ccsss  Krra=xr=x=3 


1.375.000   1.21S.S6S   1.142.040   1. 184. 140 
1.343.700   1.181.905   li232>S06   1.206.517 


AIR  FORCE •••••   2.300.900   1.374.751   1,502.491   1.501, 993 

RESCISSION 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES.... 
NATO  INFRASTRUCTURE. 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD. 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD.. 

ARMY  RESERVE 

NAVAL  RESERVE 


AIR  FORCE  RESERVE. 


— 

-91.000 



-91.000 

398,400 

259.042 

311.750 

281,802 

150.000 

100.000 

50.000 

50.000 

55,300 

65.127 

59.300 

67.620 

79.900 

110.352 

79.900 

toe. see 

52.700 

52.700 

54,700 

54,700 

24.800 

28.795 

26.810 

30,605 

47.200 

42.200 

41.200 

41.200 

TOTAL  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 5.822.900   4.339.437   4.500.697   4.436.465 


FAMILY  HOUSING.  ARMY 1.272,639   1,250.551 


PORTION  APPLIED  TO  DEBT  REDUCTION. 


FAMILY  HOUSING.  NAVY 

PORTION  APPLIEB  TO  DEBT  REDUCTION. 


FAMILY  HOUSING.  AIR  FORCE 

PORTION  APPLIED  TO  KBT  REDUCTION. 


FAMILY  HOUSING.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 


-31.700 

703.877 
-28.133 

947.176 
-51.376 

19.744 


-31.700 

616.374 
-28.133 

849.605 
-51.376 


1.282.843   1.266.703 
-31,700     -31.700 


654.527 
-28.133 

893.734 
-51.376 


638.626 
-28.133 

855.811 
-51.374 


16.674      19.744      17.841 


GRAND  TOTAL 8.i35.127   6.961.432   7.240.336   7.104.237 


■casssasss    aa 


W.  G.  Hefner, 

Tom  Bevill, 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

Bill  Alexander, 

Joseph  Addabbo, 

Bill  Ch,  ppell, 

Norman  Dicks. 

Vic  Fazio, 

Jamie  Whitten, 

Ralph  Regula, 

Mickey  Edwards, 

Tom  Loeffler. 

Bob  Livingston, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House, 

Mack  Mattingly, 

Paul  Laxalt, 

Jake  Gahn, 

Jim  Sasser, 

Daniel  Inouye, 

Mark  Hatfield, 

John  C.  Stennis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 


I    INDICATES  PREVIOUSLY   OR   PERMANENTLY   AUTHORIZED. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  3415 
Mr.  DIXON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  3415)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  98-379) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3415)  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  8,  18,  and  19. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  12,  15,  and  17,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 
Amendment  numbered  4: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  he  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $44,251,400;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  6: 
That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $500,000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  2.  3,  5, 
7,  9,  10.  11.  13,  14,  16,  and  20. 

Julian  C.  Dixon, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Louis  Stokes, 
Charles  Wilson, 
William  Lehman, 
Martin  Olav  Sabo, 
Jamie  Whitten, 
Lawrence  Coughlin, 


Bill  Green, 
Harold  Rogers, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Arlen  Specter, 
Mack  Mattingly, 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Pat  J.  Leahy, 
Dale  Bumpers, 
John  Stennis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3415)  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities   chargeable   in   whole   or   in   part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the   following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  Senate  in 
explanation   of   the   effect   of   the    action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended  in   the   accompanying   conference 
report. 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates 
$386,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $361,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  additional  amount  of 
$25,000,000  above  the  House  allowance  re- 
flects the  increase  in  the  Federal  payment 
authorization  in  Public  Law  98-65  which 
was  not  approved  until  August  2,  1983. 
Criminal  Justice  Emergency  Initiatives 
Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Criminal  Justice  Emergency  Initiative 
For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $25,171,600  of  which 
$11,735,400  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  $2,841,300  for  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  made  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  action  provides  an  addi- 
tional Federal  payment  of  $25,171,600  for 
various  initiatives  within  the  District's  De- 
partment of  Corrections  and  the  Superior 
Court  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ference action  also  provides  that  the 
$2,841,300  for  the  Superior  Court  shall  not 
become  available  until  authorizing  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  into  law.  The  conferees  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing committees. 

Education  Initiative 
Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

Education  Initiative 
For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $350,000. 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
For  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $5,700,000. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  action  provides  additional 
Federal  funds  of  $6,050,000  of  which 
$350,000  is  for  a  study  by  the  Districts 
Board  of  Education  to  explore  various  alter- 
natives to  recognize  outstanding  teachers 
through  incentives  of  both  a  financial  and 
career  nature,  instead  of  $1,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  action 
also  appropriates  additional  Federal  funds 
of  $5,700,00  for  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

Education  Initiative.— Tiic  conference 
action  appropriates  $350,000  instead  of 
$1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  a 
study  by  the  District's  Board  of  Education 
to  explore  the  various  alternatives  to  recog- 
nize outstanding  teachers  through  incen- 
tives of  both  a  financial  and  career  nature. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Board 
could  evaluate  the  differing  approaches  and 
points  of  view  giving  all  concerned,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  teachers,  a  chance 
to  be  heard  before  any  final  judgments  are 
made. 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital— The  confer- 
ence action  provides  an  additional  Federal 
payment  of  $5,700,000  which  will  allow  the 
District  government  to  pay  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital  a  total  of  $35,148,700.  instead  of 
$24,748,700  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$29,448,700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
action  by  the  conferees  is  the  last  link  in 
bridging  the  $25  million  deficit  in  the  Hospi- 
tal's budget.  In  early  September  the  Federal 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Ser\ices 
reported  that  it  would  initiate  management 
improvements  which  should  result  in  sav- 
ings of  $14  million,  and  the  District  has  sent 
a  letter  dated  September  20,  1983  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations stating  that  it  will  reduce  the 
number  of  patients  at  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital to  achieve  further  savings  of 
$5,300,000.  These  two  actions  leave  a  bal- 
ance of  $5,700,000  which  will  be  funded  with 
the  additional  Federal  payment  provided 
under  this  heading. 

This  special  Federal  payment  is  over  and 
above  the  regular  Federal  payment  provided 
annually  to  the  District  government.  The 
conferees  do  not  expect  to  take  similar 
action  with  respect  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  confer- 
ees want  to  make  it  ummistakably  clear  that 
no  additional  Federal  funds  over  and  above 
the  regular  annual  Federal  payment  will  be 
provided  to  the  District  government  at  any 
time  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  Saint  Eliz- 
abeths Hospital.  The  conferees  direct  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  work  together  closely  in  devel- 
oping and  resolving  the  problems  which 
have  been  ongoing  for  some  time. 

The  conferees  expect  the  District  govern- 
ment, in  implementing  the  transfer  of  the 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  program  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  stated  in  the  Mayor's  letter  of 
September  20.  1983,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  persons  employed  in 
connection  with  such  program  immediately 
prior  to  its  transfer  do  not  suffer  as  a  result 
of  the  transfer.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  the  conferees  direct  that  the  Dis- 
trict government  report  back  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  dale 
of  such  transfer,  as  to  the  steps  it  will  take 
to  protect  such  employees,  their  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  their  conditions  of 
employment. 
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OovraifMEirTAL  Direction  and  Support 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates 
$44,251,400  instead  of  S44.353.400  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $44,176,400  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  reduction  of 
$101,000  t>elow  the  House  allowance  will 
provide  the  District  of  Columbia  Retire- 
ment Board  with  a  total  of  $500,000  from 
the  general  fund  instead  of  $601,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $425,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  This  amendment  re- 
lates to  Amendment  No.  6. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  tZ.  603. 700. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  provides  a  total  of 
$2,603,700  and  seven  positions  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Retirement  Board  instead 
of  $2,403,700  and  seven  positions  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $2,328,700  and  five 
positions  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  in- 
crease of  $200,000  atx>ve  the  House  allow- 
ance is  for  additional  investment  manage- 
ment fees  resulting  from  the  understate- 
ment of  those  fees  in  fiscal  year  1983  due 
primarily  to  the  unanticipated  stocl(  marliet 
recovery. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  that  $500,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Retirement  Board  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  general  fund  instead  of 
$601,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$425,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  S2.103.700 
(including  $200,000  for  obligations  incurred 
in  fiscal  year  1983' 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  provides  $2,103,700. 
of  which  $200,000  is  for  obligations  incurred 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Retirement  Board  from  earnings  of 
the  applicable  retirement  funds  instead  of 
$1,802,700  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,903,700  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  of  $301,000  above  the  House  allow- 
ance reflects  the  shifting  of  $101,000  of  the 
Board's  costs  from  the  general  fund  to  re- 
tirement fund  earnings  and  an  additional 
$200,000  for  investment  management  fees 
resulting  from  the  understatement  of  those 
fees  in  fiscal  year  1983  due  primarily  to  the 
unanticipated  stock  market  recovery. 

Economic  Development  and  Regulation 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates 
$56,603,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $56,571,200  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  allowance  provides 
$307,100  for  the  Commission  on  the  Healing 
Arts  Licensure  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $275,300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  increase  of  $31,800  above  the  Senate  al- 
lowance will  provide  the  Commission  with 
full-year  funding  for  the  eight  authorized 
positions. 

RuBLic  Safety  and  Justice 
Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 


concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
t487.068.100  nncluding  S2.841.300  for  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  shall  be  made  available  only  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  appropriates 
$487,068,100  of  which  $2,841,300  for  the  Dis- 
trict's Superior  Court  shall  not  l>ecome 
available  until  authorizing  legislation  is  en- 
acted into  law  instead  of  $457,840,300  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $487,322,900  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

fire  Department.— The  conference  action 
provides  $52,548,200  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $52,236,200  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  of  $312,000  above 
the  Senate  allowance  will  provide  a  total  of 
$798,500  for  five  work  stations  to  operate 
the  department's  fire  boat  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $486,500  and  three 
work  stations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Metropolitan  Police  Department.— The 
conference  action  provides  $141,220,900  in- 
stead of  $139,820,900  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $141,820,900  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  of  $1,400,000  above  the 
House  allowance  will  provide  $1,400,000  to 
continue  the  operation  of  the  Police  and 
Fire  Clinic  as  a  separate  organization  during 
fiscal  year  1984  instead  of  $2,000,000  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate. 

Superior  Court.— The  conference  action 
provides  $36,221,100  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $33,379,800  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  conference  action  also  pro- 
vides that  the  increase  of  $2,841,300  above 
the  House  allowance  for  the  seven  addition- 
al judges  and  related  positions  and  capital 
improvements  shall  not  become  available 
until  authorizing  legislation  is  enacted  into 
law.  The  Superior  Court  currently  has  44 
judges.  The  conferees  urge  the  appropriate 
authorizing  committee  to  take  prompt 
action  on  this  matter. 

Department  of  Corrections.— The  confer- 
ence action  provides  a  total  of  $124,457,500 
and  2.578  positions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $102,127,200  and  2,156  po- 
sitions as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  in- 
crease of  $22,330,300  and  422  positions  will 
enable  the  department  to  deal  responsibly 
with  the  severe  overcrowding  in  the  prisons 
which  requires  immediate  corrective  action. 
Of  this  amount,  $12,430,300  is  for  operating 
costs  consisting  of  (a)  $487,500  and  20  posi- 
tions for  classification  and  parole  officers 
and  records  clerks:  (b)  $8,222,800  and  216 
positions  for  educational  and  vocational  pro- 
grams: and  (c)  $3,720,000  is  for  186  addition- 
al correctional  officers  to  provide  more 
secure  facilities. 

The  conferees  have  also  included  funds  to 
permit  the  District  to  utilize  city  owned  or 
excess  or  surplus  Federal  property  in  the 
District  to  temporarily  house  minimum  se- 
curity persons  on  an  emergency  basis.  The 
prison  facilities  at  Lorton  and  under  several 
court  orders  relating  to  population,  services, 
and  related  issues.  In  addition  the  Federal 
District  Court  is  currently  considering 
action  which  may  require  District  officials 
to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  housed  at 
the  Detention  Center  as  well.  These  re- 
sources, totaling  $9,900,000  will  permit  the 
Department  to  undertake  .steps  to  relieve 
the  overcrowded  and  dangerous  situation 
that  currently  exists  at  the  jail. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  12,  1983,  notes  that  the  capacity 


of  District  facilities  at  Lorton  has  increased 
by  719  beds  in  the  last  10  years  and  is 
planned  to  increase  by  another  880  by  1986. 
The  conferees  note  and  city  officials  are 
aware  that  these  spaces  are  not  adequate  to 
house  reasonably  expected  increases.  Ac- 
cording to  GAO  the  population  at  Lorton 
facilities  was  2,833  on  May  31.  1983.  Another 
700  sentenced  felons  were  housed  at  the  De- 
tention Center  due  to  court  ordered  maxi- 
mums at  Lorton.  contributing  to  severe 
overcrowding  at  the  Detention  Center. 
These  additional  resources  will  permit  the 
Department  to  develop  and  carry  out  plans 
to  deal  with  these  problems  and  develop 
future  plans  to  manage  future  increases. 

The  conferees  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment make  quarterly  reports  based  on 
monthly  data  on  the  use  of  these  funds. 

The  conferees  recommend  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  30.  1984,  a  plan  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  I*risons,  in  consultation 
with  the  District  of  Columbia's  Department 
of  Corrections,  to  cap  the  growth  of  the 
prison  population  at  the  D.C.  prison  in 
Lorton,  Virginia,  and  on  the  economic  and 
logistic  feasibility  of  constructing  a  facility 
within  the  District  for  the  anticipated 
growth  of  the  D.C.  prison  population,  as 
projected  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  July  1983,  and  on  the  eventual  transfer  of 
D.C.  prisoners  from  the  Lorton.  Virginia,  fa- 
cility to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

National  Guard.— The  conference  action 
provides  a  total  of  $491,900  and  21  positions 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$458,700  and  20  positions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Public  Education  System 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
S483.532.900 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  appropriates 
$483,532,900  instead  of  $473,597,100  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $484,682,900  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Board  of  Education.— The  conference 
action  provides  $350,000  instead  of 
$1,500,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  for  a 
study  exploring  the  various  alternative 
means  of  recognizing  outstanding  teachers 
in  grades  K-12  in  regular,  special,  and  voca- 
tional education.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  the  Board  could  evaluate  the  differing 
approaches  and  points  of  view  giving  all 
concerned,  including  representatives  of  the 
teachers,  a  chance  to  be  heard  before  any 
final  judgments  are  made. 

Teachers'  Retirement  and  Annuity 
fund.— The  conference  action  provides  a 
total  of  $78,560,000  as  propo.sed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $68,975,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  increase  of  $9,585,800  above 
the  House  allowance  is  funded  with  part  of 
the  additional  authorized  Federal  payment 
of  $25  million  approved  in  Public  Law  98-65. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
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In    lieu    of    the    sum    proposed    by    said  connection  with  such  program  immediately  Police  Department  and  for  Reduction  of  the 

ori^nHmpnt         insert        the        following  prior  to  its  transfer  do  not  suffer  as  a  result  General  Fund  Deficit. 

^/«?T/>flo                                      toiiowing.  P[°j^^^^^3jg^i„^,rder  to  accomplish  this  Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  language  pro- 

*%£?••            ,  „„  »>,»  „ort  nf  thP  <?pnate  obiective  the  conferees  direct  that  the  Dis-  posed   by   the   Senate   which   would   have 

7n^  i^t"tT.nnrnr  ?n  Tl^f  ^endm^ n"  Of  trict  government  report  back  to  the  House  amended  title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

ThelTuset^thea^eSli^entTtre^^^^^^^^  a^d  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Code  to  authorize  seven  additional  judges 

the  House  to  the  amenomemoi  ^""^  5^  ,^    j  ^    ^           j^r  t^  t^e  effective  date  for  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 

$3l6  350  0rfoTrh:pubUc'°schoolsorthl  oUuchtraLfer.  ^  to  the  steps  it  will  take  lumbia.    ThU   subject    is    di«:ussed    earlier 

District  of  Colum^^^  to  protect  such  employees,  their  employ-  under  amendments  Nos^  2  and  9. 

S  proposed  STheHSuse^^^^  i327  500  000  ment  opportunities,  and  their  conditions  of  Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technca 

as  proposea  oy  ine  """^^    The  increase  of  employment.  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

^So'Xabove  the  loS"  al^wai^^e  ulor  a  Tmendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

BoarHf  EducSon  stuly  Sbl^^^  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

"Hoard  of  Education'  above  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

;S?iendment  No  "2-  AllCKJates  $78,560,800  concur   in   the   amendment  of   the  Senate  m  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 

fofThrDistrict  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Re-  with  an  amendment  as  follows.  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

tirPmentPur^d^  proposed  by  the  Senate  Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said  sec.  131.  < a)  That  part  of  the  Legislative 

Sad  of  $68  9^5  0^2^  proposed  by  the  amendment   amended   to   read   as   follows:  Branch    Appropriation    Act.    1984    (Public 

^..^e  The  increase  of  $9  585  800  above  the  shall  not  exceed  S5.700.000  and  an  addition-  Law  98-51).  under  the  heading  Senate    m 

House  allowance  is  from  ihe  additional  au-  al                                                   ,    v,    «       .  amended,  in  the  paragraph  with  the  heading 

thorlLd  Federal  payment  of  $25  million  ap-  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  "secretary  of  the  senate-,  by  sinking  out 

rvrnvpH  in  Pnhlir  tlw  98-65  wiU  move  to  concur  m  the  amendment  of  -$3S0.000"   and    inserting    xn    lieu    thereof 

proved  '"^''"^^*  ;°,f_    ^,„  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  S537.OOO". 

HUMAN  support  oEKvicts  ^.^^  conference  action  restores  language  ,f^)  j^^t  part  of  such  AcU  under  the  head- 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  ^^^  "house  of  representatives "  is  amended, 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  3^^^^^  ^nd  amends  the  language  to  limit  j„  ^^^  paragraph  with  the  heading    'sala- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^^^  amount  to  be  paid  to  Saint  Elizabeths  ^^^^    officers  and  employees",  by  sinking 

concur  in  the  amendment   of   the  Senate  Hospital  from  the  District's  local  revenues  ^^^'  -{44^639.000"    and    inserting    in    lieu 

with  an  amendment  as  follows:  ^^  ^^i  ^q  exceed  a  total  of  $35,148,700  in-  ^figj-gof  "'$44  787  000";  and  by  sinking  out 

In    lieu    of    the    sum    proposed    by    said  ^^^^^   ^^   $29,448,700   as   proposed   by   the  "f^  185  000"  for  the   "office  of  the  door- 

amendment.        insert        the        following,  jj^usg   ^nd    the   Senate.   The   increase   of  ^^fpf-^j'-    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

S503,236,600                                  ,    v,     c  $5,700,000  above  the  House  and  the  Senate  "f^  333  000" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  j^no^ance   reflects   the   additional   Federal  '      '^        ^  ^j  j^^,^  ^^.^  „„<jgr  the  head- 

wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendnient  of  p^y^^^^    ^f    $5,700,000     discussed    under  ^       -joj^  ,rEus"  is  amended,  in  the  para- 

the  House  to  the  amenctaent  of  the  Senat^  amendment  no.  3.  The  conferees  direct  the  ^             ^    ^^^    ^^^^^        "education    of 

.Jl'^o««n«*^'?'H  nf  *l«fi77R6oSTm^o  attention  of  officials  of  the  Federal  Depart-  ^J             ^^^^^       ^„^  ,^t,  ^.ading  and 

$503,236,600  instead  of  »"6,778  600^  pro  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^  Services  and  a       ;aph 

possed  by   the  House  and  $497,536,600  as  ^^^  ^^.^inct  government  to  the  conferees'  P\^^  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

proposed  by  the  Senate.  concerns  with  respect  to  Saint  Elizabeths  ^jn  n,ove  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 

V^^^P^°y'^^''i^^j;'^J''^'°^^^^^^           Hospital   as   discussed   under   amendments  ^^e  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

conference  action  provides  $/,^d^,oou  as  pro              •lanHi'i  „ 

posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $10,132,000     "°^^'^^^J;„^  ^,  g^,^,  ^^  deficit  Conference  Total-With  Comparisons 

as  proposed  by  the  House.                                           kepayment  or  utr.«.RA                    ,„„„„,  The  total  new  budget   (obligational)  au- 

Department  of  Human  Services. -The  con-        Amendment  No.  15:  Updates  the  amount  ^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^ar  1984  recommend- 

ference  action  provides  $2,800,000  for  the     of  the  District's  general  fund  fccumu^ted  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Committee  of  Conference,  with 

District's  vocational  rehabilitation  program     deficit  from  $309,000  000  as  of  September  bisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  amount, 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  the     30,  1981  to  $296,449,000  as  of  September  30  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  estimates,  and  the  House 

budget  request  of  $1,900,000  as  proposed  by     1982.  This  revision  is  based  on  the  most  ^^^  genate  bills  for  1984  follow: 

ihp  House  recent  audit  report.  ,  f„„^^ 

Sain^  Elizabeths    Hospital-The   confer-        Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  in  technical  Federal  funds 

ence  action  provides  a  total  of  $35,148,700     disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ^e^,  budget  (obligational) 

instead  of  $29  448  700  as  proposed  by  the     the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  authority,      fiscal      year                   ,o„,^^ 

Senate  and  $24,748,700  as  proposed  by  the     concur   in  the   amendment  of  the  Senate  1933 $524,180,000 

House    The  increase  of  $10,458,000  above     with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Budget   estimates  of  new 

the  House  allowance  consists  of  $4,758,000        Restore  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  (obligational)    authority 

from  part  of  the  additional  authorized  Fed-     by  said  amendment  amended  to  read  as  fol-  ^^^^-^  y^ar  1984 569.590.100 

eral   payment   of  $25  million  approved   in     lows:  House  bill,  fiscal  year  1984             544.590.000 

Public  Law  98-65  which  was  anticipated  at        1982,  S15.000.000.  of  which  not  less  than  g^^^^^     bill,     fiscal     year 

the  time  the  House  considered  H.R.  3415     $10,000,000  shall  be  funded  and  apportioned  ^gg^ 596.261.600 

and  $5  700.000  from  the  additional  Federal     by  the  Mayor  from  amounts  otherwise  avail-  Conference         agreement. 

payment  discussed  under  amendment  No.  3.     able  to  the  District  of  Columbia  government  ^.^^j  ^^^^  jgg^ 600.811.600 

This  special  Federal  payment  is  over  and     (including   amounts   appropnated   ov   tn«  conference         agreement 

above  the  regular  Federal  payment  provided     Act  or  revenues  otherwise  "'^f  »'"'»«■  °^°i7J  compared  with: 

annually  to  the  District  government.  The        The  managers  on  the  f^f  °^^"\^^™^^,  New      budget       (obliga- 

conferees   do   not   expect   to   take   similar     will  move  to  concur  "\  t'2^^^"?^.'?^"iXt/  tional)  authority,  fiscal 

action  with  respect  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos-     the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  +76.631.500 

Dital  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  confer-        The  conference  action  requires  the  Dis-  •           p.timates  of  new 

^^s  wlnt  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that     trict  to  reduce  the  cash  portion  of  .^  gene^  Bu^^TgaS      autho" 

no  additional  Federal  funds  over  and  above     al    fund    accumulated    deficit,    *h  ^h    was  00  ^                        ^31,221.600 

the  regular  annual  Federal  payment  will  be     $296,449,000  as  of  September  30,  1«82    by  ''^.J'^bUl     fiscal    year 

provided  to  the  District  government  at  any     $15,000,000      of      which      not      less     than  House    bill,                year           ^5      2I.6OO 

time  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  Saint  Eliz-     $10,000,000  is  to  be  funded  and  apportioned  J„^"Vhin"fisci    year 

ab^ths  Hospital.  The  conferees  direct  offi-     by  the  Mayor  through  expenditure  reduc-  Senate   bill,    fiscal    year            ^^  550  ^00 

cials  of  the.  Federal  Department  of  Health     tions  or  from  additional  revenues.  i»»« •"•■ _ 

and  Human  Services  and  the  District  gov-                    Short-Term  Borrowings  Distnct  of  Columbia  funas 

emment  to  work  together  closely  in  devel-        Amendment       No.       17:       Appropriates  New  budget  (obligational) 

oping   and    resolving    the   problems   which     $3  750  ooo  as  proposed  by   the  Senate  in-  authority,     fiscal     year 

have  been  ongoing  for  some  time.                        stead    of    $3,197,000    as    proposed    by    the  jgsj $1,976,818,700 

The  conferees  expect  the  District  govern-     jjouse  Budget   estimates  of  new 

ment.  in  implementing  the  transfer  of  the                        General  Provisions  (obligational)  authority.            ,._-,,„„„ 

drug  and  alcohol  abuse  program  from  the                   .        .m^     i«-    Rp<=tnres    laneuaee  fiscal  year  1984 2.147,013.000 

Federal  Government  to  the  District  of  Co-        Amendnien     Na      8^  and  sUicken  by  the  House  bill,  fiscal  year  1984          2.122.013.000 

Simb^rirf9£rta"krJ^rsIar1     i="  ^^if^ro^ ^  tS  S^^  Senate     bill,    fiscal     year 

S  To  insure  that  persons  employed  in     of    funds    provided    for    the    Metropolitan  1984 
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2.178,086,600 


■201.267.900 


+  31.073,600 

+  56,073,600 

+  4,402,000 


Conference  agreement, 

fiscal  year  1984 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with: 
New       budget       lobliga- 
tionaU  authority, 

fiscal  year  1983 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
lobligationalt  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1984 

House    tnlU    fiscal    year 

1984 

Senate    bill   fiscal    year 

1984 

Julian  C.  Dixon. 
William  H.  Natcher. 
Louis  Stokes, 
Charles  Wilson. 
William  Lehman. 
Martin  Olav  Sabo. 
Jamie  Whitten, 
Lawrence  Coughlin. 
Bill  Green. 
Harold  Rogers. 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Arlen  Specter. 
Mack  Mattingly. 
Pete  V.  Oomenici. 
Pat  J.  Leahy, 
Dale  Bumpers. 
John  Stennis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  after  4  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coats)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RuDD.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  60  minutes, 
September  27. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  60  minutes, 
September  28. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LoTT.  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 26. 

Mr.  Loeffler.  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  26. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 27. 

Mr.  Loeffler,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  27. 

Mr.  LoTT.  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 28. 


on 


on 


Mr.  Loeffler,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  28. 

Mr.  Lott,  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 29. 

Mr.  Loeffler,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  29. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  Loeffler.  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mollohan,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Dorgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Biaggi,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Hyde  amendment  to  H.R. 
3913  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  immediately 
before  the  vote  on  the  Wright  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3913  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Green,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  3913  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coats)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  ZscHAU. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Borski. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

Mr.  HoYER. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 
Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Early. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3914.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  1984  crop  feed  grain  program 
and  of  the  1985  crop  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs;  and 

H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  22  through 
April  28.  1984.  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 26.  1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  conmiit- 
tees  concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
calendar  year  1983  in  connection  with 
foreign  travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-384  are  as  follows: 
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AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

MAR.  31,  1983 


Name  ol  Itemtier  w  mstoyee 


Date 


Pei  diem' 


Tiansportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Amval      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 

or  US. 

currency 

or  US 

currency ' 

currency  2 

currency' 

Hon  William  F  dinger 


^ 


iransoof'tion  proinded  l)»  mHilary  aircraft.. 
Hon  Ted  IXe'v  _.....■. 


1/7 

1/8 

1/12 

1/M 

1/16 


1/8 

1/12 

1/H 

1/16 

1/20 


Finland            =  190.00 

" """ '"" 218.00 

VugKJavia .......:Z -.-.- IM  0« 

Greece *3'-'" 


Soviet  Union.. 
Hungary. 


Tra.ns|»'t3tiTn  provided  t)y  military  aircraft 

Hon  Glenn  fnsiii-h 

Hon,  Buddy  MicKay     ~ ,. — 

Hon  [('olpti..'  Towns  _ 

Hon  Ti.nTU'  N.  Kindness 

William  G  Umfsa — ;....■..> 

Theodore  Well' -...._,.._ 

Jolin  Pansi 


1/8 

1/10 

1/14 

1/15 

1/17 

1/19 


1/9 

1/14 

1/15 

1/17 

1/19 

1/20 


Italy - 

Zimpatiwe...... 

Mojamlxqiie... 

Tanzania 

tgypi 

France 


1.161.126 
491.00 

2,45d' 

75d;40 


119.00  . 
540.00. 
130.00. 
24500  . 
267  00  . 
112.00 


4.579.W 


t.7S7.33. 


Tranr.|jonition  ior  the  entire  detegation  (militafy 
aircrall). 


2/23 
2/23 
2/23 
2/23 
2/23 
2/23 
2/23 


2/24 
2/24 
2/24 
2/24 
2/24 
2/24 
2/24 


Tlie  Balianns.. 
The  Bahamas 
The  Bahamas 
The  Bahamas. 
The  Bahamas. 
The  Bahamas. 
The  Bahamas 


144.00  . 
144.00. 
144.00  . 
144.00  . 
144.00. 
144JI0. 
144.00. 


12,309.20 


190.00 
534  00 
21800 
15000 
432  DO 

4,57946 
11900 
54000 
13000 
24500 
267  00 
112  00 

8,787.33 
144  00 
144  00 
14400 
144.00 
144  00 
144  00 
144  00 

12,309  20 


Comnif  e«  total 


3.945  00 


25,675  99  «.6M« 


JACK  BROOKS.  Chairman.  Sept  2.  1983 
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Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Name  of  mem!)er  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Bill  Chappell 5/27 


Hon 

Hon  Norman  Dicks. 

Hon  lack  Ettwards 

Hon  Jack  HisMower .. 

Hon.  Joseph  McDade  . 

Hon  Carl  Purseil 

Hon  J  Kenneth  Rol)insoR.. 


5/27 
5/27 
5/27 
5/27 
6/16 

5/27 

Hoii  tktai'  Rudil - V" 

Hon  louis  Stolie« -- ^^^^^ 

3/30 
4/3 

Hon  Charles  Wilson - V" 

J/Z4 
3/29 
3/30 
3/31 
5/27 
3/25 
3/27 
3/31 
4/3 

Rotiert  A  Se-aphin 5/27 

Austin  G  Smth ^I'-' 


6/2 

6/2 

6/2 

6/1 

5/3! 

6/19 

6/2 

6/1 


France 
France  . 
France .. 
France  . 
France .. 


George  F  Allen.. 


John  G  Hashal 
William  E  Schuerch 


El  Salvador.. 

France 

France 

3/27     England 

3/30     Egypt 

4/3       Israel 

4/5       France 

6/2      France 

3/29     Germany 

3/30     Holland 

Belgium 

England 

France . 


3/31 

4/2 

6/2 

3/27 

3/31 

4/3 

4/5 

6/2 

6/2 


Hong  Kong 

Thailand 

Fliilippines 

United  States... 

France 

France 


61600  _ » 3.672  00 

(KM        '  3,672.00  . 

dSOO _ '  3,672  00  . 

SttOO '  3,672.00 

4S000      » 3.672  00  . 

222  U 1.090  35 

6Ki0       ......_-.-....  '3,672.00  . 

5n.oe » 3.672  00 

212:00  :zz:~     i62;32: 

400.00 — ..         92700 

14200 -..      4,456.00  .. 

iK.OO *  1.436.00 

474.00 

aooo ■• 

1300 

ISfcOO 3,9U.OO  . 

6K00 '3.672.00  . 

194.00....- ;:^.;,^- 

31200 5302 

225.00 

150.00 <.301.58 

68600  >  3.672  00 

6t6.000 '  3.67200 


SOJS. 


4J5800 

4,35800 

4.35800 

426000 

4,162.00 

1.312.51 

4.351.00 

4,260.00 

19600 

444.32 

1,377  28 

4.64800 

2,52200 

47400 

8000 

83.00 

4.114.00 

4JSI.00 

194.00 

365.02 

22S.00 

4,45158 

4.358.00 

4.351.00 


Committee  total 


10.846.16 57.206.27  50.28  68,10271 


"  APPROf>RIATIONS,  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

STAFF,  MAR  20  AND  JUNE  30,  1983 
AIDerl  J  Boudreau - 


William  J  Cleary 


Thomas  t  Crosson .. 


Timothy  B  Klund 

Dennis  K.  Lut2 

Richard  E  Sheffield . 


leiald  N  Slaughter.. 
R.  W  Vandergritt 


4/9 

4/lS 

4/20 

4/26 

4/27 

4/28 

4/29 

5/19 

5/21 

4/9 

4/16 

4/20 

4/26 

4/27 

5/19 

4/9 

4/20 

5/19 

5/21 

3/20 

4/9 

4/20 

4/9 

4/20 

5/19 

3/20 

4/19 


4/16  Germany 

5/20  Spain 

4/26  England 

4/27  Scotland 

4/28  England 

4/29  BeTsium 

4/30  Nethertands 

5/21  Japan 

5/27  Korea 

4/16  Germany    . 

4/20  Spam 

4/26  England 

4/27  Scotland 

4/28  England 

5/27  Japan 

4/20  Germany 

4/28  England 

5/21  Japan 

5/27  Korea 

4/6  Germany 

4/20  Germany 

4/28  England 

4/20  Germany 

4/28  England 

5/27     Japan 

4/6      Germany.. 
4/26     England 


2.459.00 


2.2a:00  . 


505.50 

337  50 

565.00 

96.25 

98.00 

56.25 -... 

106.75 

392.00 

60000 _..._ -  „ 

505.50  1.999.00 

337.50  

565.00 - 

96.25  - — 

86406:7'::""""   y^W"-- 

915.25 2.15'-l» 

254:25:::::::::::::::::::::" 2:294:78"::::: 

662  50 v™v™ 

1 508.00  .'MOO 

915.25 1.959.00  .... 

906  50 ::::::::::::.::::::::::: 2:i57:bb'-::i 

755.25  w^ii^— 

86400  2.432.78  .... 

1,58900  1.758 W 

712  00  2.058.30  .... 


42  58  3.007.08 

337.S0 

10.90 575JO 

96.2S 

9800 

223  95 
236.02 


167.70 

140  97 

2600 ::::::::::::::::::::::  2.687.00 

24  51  62«5l 

10.00 2.514.50 

500 342.S0 

18.30  5BJ0 

96i5 

\m ,i«a 

8.20 W2S« 

1850 3.090.75 


10394 
33.00  . 
2914  . 
18.64 

94:36' 
14  80 
8767 
29  70 
800 
164  82 


87794 

2.S82.03 

(91.14 

nn.n 

187.05 
3.078.30 

842.92 
3J26.M 
3JS$.00 
2.935.12 


IMI 
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Mt 


Perditin' 


knai       DcDilurc 


Country 


US  dollar 
foreign  egunalenl 
currency  or  U  S 

currency" 


Trmsportition 


Oilier  purposts 


Tow 


foreign 
currency 


US  ddbr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


foreign 
currency 


US  Mlar 

equivalent 

or  US 

cunwcy" 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Ben  K  Weaver      

*'  t^i  I  tfc  I  ■  III       b 

wnon  wesiDraok.  m... 


3/M 
4/1 
3/20 
4/1 


4/1  Germany 

4/6  England 

4/1  Germany 

4/6  EnilaMl... 


1.037  25 
42525 

1.02625 
547  75 


2^.00. 


iDDim. 


total 


18.90300 


29.17164 


2008   „._ 3,12633 

8024    ._ 50549 

850  3.07975 

72 15 61990 

1.235.94  50.010  5« 


>  ftr  dm  coBtitutts  Uini  and  meals 

' M  fara0i  amci  s  uad.  eMei  US  dolar  equivalent,  if  U S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  expended 
'  Tmapntataai  fanoM  b*  ndKay  araalt  CiBt  dmm  is  comparatile  1-class  rate 
♦TnM>BlJ»i  laMM  li  aMay  aaoilt  1  aay  only  Cost  slawn  s  comparaUe  1-class  rate 
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Dale 

Country 

Perdmi' 

Transportation 

OtHeti 

Mposes 

Total 

Name  of  Munto  Of  onptoycc 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency' 

Forogn 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalenl 

orUS 

currency' 

KUGAnON  TO  mm.  W*  H  to  m  4.  1983 

Badham.  Cong  Men  E 

3/24 
3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

ini 

im 

3/29 

3/31 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

4/4 

Portugal        

p.:. -=::-     =: 

Greed  ...„    „.   

21.816 

218.880 

44,05320 

35.683 

22500 
152  00 
21600 
432  00 

21.816 

218,880 

44,053  20 

35,683 

22500 

152  00 

21600 

43200 

Tranpoftation.  Department  ttlmtm  Feni 

_..      5.115.71  .. 

5185  71 

Holt.  Cong  l»ar|one  S         

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

POItMll 

21.816 

2II.8M 

44.053  20 

35.683 

22500 
15200 
21600 
43200 

21,816 

218.880 

44,053  20 

35.683 

21.816 

218.880 

44,053  20 

35.683 

22500 

Itat^T _. 

Tun«, _ _ _ 

Greece _ 

15200 

216  00 

432  00 

Transportatan.  Depatnot  of  me  A(  Fonx 

5iHi;i 

5  185  71 

lUmi.  Mtatiam.  k 

3/24 
V27 
V» 
3/31 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

PWtMl. . 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053.20 

35.683 

22500 
15200 
216.00  .. 
43200  . 

22500 

152  00 

S2~=-™--^== 

21600 

43200 

Transporuinn.  Oeoartiienl  at  He  A>  Fonx  

wnn .. 

5.185  71 

Uoyd.  Canj  IM|i  U 

3/24 
3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

^S±=i:z==:. 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053.20 

35.613 

22500 
152  00 
216.00  . 
432.W  .. 

21.816 
218.880 
44.053 
35,683 

22500 

15200 

JXS:::::::=:::::::::::z~T--z 

21600 

432  00 

Transportation  Department  ol  Hie  A«  Force 

5IH7I 

5.18571 
125867 

McOonaU.  Cong  lany 

Harm.  Cong  Oand  OB 

3/24 
3/24 
3/27 
3/29 
J/31 

3/24 
3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

rvM 

\X»XI ,.. 

mS- -    .-... 

Gran. 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053  20 

35.683 

22500 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053  20 

35.683 

21.816 

218.880 
44.053  20 
35.683 
21.816 
218.880 
44.053  20 
35.683 

22500 

15200  . 
216.00  .. 
43200  .. 

152  00 

21600 

432  00 

Transptitation  Department  ol  tke  An  Face 

iiftn  _. 

5185  71 

Sdmeder  Cong  Palrioa      . 

3/24 
3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
3/24 
3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

3/24 
3/27 
3/29 

3/31 

3/27 

3/29 

3/31 

4/4 

3/27 

3/29 

3/31 

4/4 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

POrtiWl _-, 

Italy _... 

l^-- 

Gmmi 

21.816 
218.880 
44.05320 
35.683 
21.816 
218.880 
44.053  20 
35.683 

22500 
15200 
21600 
43200 
22500 
152  00 
21600 
4320O 

22500 

152  00 

21600 

43200 

Spencc.  Cong  Fknid „      „. 

PKtl*!- 

Italy 

'"*«»■        - 

Greece 

22500 

15200 

21600 

43200 

Transpoftaimn.  Departmenl  ol  Die  An  Fonx 

w»n  _ 

5  185  71 

Ortu.  Cong  Sotanon  P                         

PoftiaH 

21.816 
218.880 

44.05320 
35.683 

22500 
15200 
21600 
43200 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053  20 

35.683 

22500 

Italy      .     _„ 

Turtej 

Gnvrp 

15200 

21600 

432  00 

Transportation  Departmnt  ol  U»  Ai  Forct 

_...    s,ie;7i  _ 

5  185  71 

Ullon  Pat.  Cong  Antomo  B ..._ 

3/2« 
3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

3/24 
3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

Sr^::::::::r:=z=::zz:: 
S2:-=::::::z=z:z:= 

21.816 

218,880 

44.053  20 

35.683 

22500 
15200 
216.00 
43200 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053  20 

35.683 

22500 

15200 

— • 

21600 

43200 

Ttanportatoi.  OeoattneM  ol  tiK  An  Forct 

5.m7i  -. 

5185  71 

Rimlt  Afrtvl) 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

POItil*... ..          ,.    _ _... 

21.816 

218.880 

44.05320 

35,613 

7\m 

218.880 
44.053  20 
35.68300 

22500 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053  20 

35.683 

22500 

Italy 

Tuitay 

15200 
21600  .. 

15200 

21600 

&^...._ 

43200 

22500  ■■ 
15200 
21600 
43200  .. 

43200 

Transportation.  Department  ol  tlie  An  Forct 

s.U5in 

5  185  71 

Baiiser  EdoarO  )      _ 

3/24 
3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

3/27 

3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

Pvt«( J 

21.816 

218.880 

44,053  20 

35.683 

22500 

Italy -_ .     

'«*«» - •  ■ 

Gi«ct-..- 

15200 

21600 

43200 

Transportation.  Department  ol  UK  An  FcRI 

5  lis  71 

5 185  71 

CampMI.  DomU  L               

3/24 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 
4/4 

PMvl ..       .    

21.816 

218.880 

44.053  20 

35,683 

22500 
15200 
21600 
43200  .. 

1 

21.816 

218.880 

44.05320 

35.683 

22500 

italyT 

'«»«»       ■.--- - 

Greece.    ..   __   _.. 

15200 

21600 

43200 

Transportation  fcpartmeni  of  Die  An  Font 

_  .-           S,n5.71 

5 185  71 

Emmenctis.  Rflben  M                            

3/24 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

3/27 
3/29 
3/31 

4/4 

tv^ _      

21,816 
218.880 

44.053  20 
35.683 

22500 

15200 
21600 
43200 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053  20 

35.683 

22500 

Italy        .. 

I"**)' 

Greece . 

15200 

21600 

43200 

Transponanon  Department  ol  tIK  An  Fra 

S.IIS.7I 

5185  71 

Healli.  Karens 

3/24 
3/27 

3/29 
3/31 

3/27 
3/29 

3/31 
4/4 

(Mupl 

2U16 
218.880 

44.053  20 
35.683 

22500 
15200 
21600 
43200  . 

21.816 

218.880 

44.053  20 

35.683 

22500 

Turley     ..      _ 

15200 

21600 

Gr.^ 

43200 

Transportation.  Depatnent  ol  ttc  te  Font 

5 115  71 

5.18571 
3.04322 
2.28032 
3.35601 

OHetanon  openses  «i  Gieee*.. 

■ 

208.8(5        2.52558 

1.735.102         1.66583 

92.200           94909 

40.533 
884.870 
233.435 

49064 

61449 

2.40692 

249.398 

2.619.972 

325.635 

Delegatni  enpenses  «  Portugal 
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Date 


Name  of  MemtM  or  emplayee 


Arrivai      Departure 


Country 


MILITARY  INSTAllATIOItS  AND  FAOLITIES  SUBCm 
Mint  OELEGATIOII  TO  EUROPE,  APRIL  28  TO  MAY 
2,  1983 

Elrod,  Marilyn  A 

Trans<)on3tion.  Depaitmenl  ol  Stite 

Moore,  Alma  B      


4/28 
5/1 


5/1 
5/2 


Germany . 
Spam  


TransportMion.  Department  of  State. 

Tsompanas,  Paul  L  


Transpoftilion.  Departmenl  ol  Stale 

Local  Iran-iorHlion  expenses  lor  group 

DELEGATION  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  MAY  30  TO 

JUNE  1,  1983 

Hopkins,  Cong  Larry) 


4/2S 
5/1 


5/1 
5/2 


Germany.. 
Spam 


4/28 
5/1 


5/1 
5/2 


Germany.. 
Spain 


5/30 
5/30 
6/1 


5/31 
6/1 
6/1 


Panama 

Costa  Rica... 
El  Salvador.. 


Transportation  OepartraeW  ol  the  Ak  Force ^-^^■^-■ 

Montgomery,  Co<t  0  V 5/30 


Transport3iion,  Department  ol  the  Ait  Force 
Stump  Cong.  Bob 


6/1 


5/31 
6/1 
6/1 


Panama.. 
Costa  Rici- 


El  Salvador.. 


Transportation.  Department  ot  tlie  Ait  Force. 
Tsonianas,  Paul  L 


5/30 
5/31 
6/1 


5/31 

6/1 
6/1 


Panama 

Costa  Rica.. 


El  Salvador.. 


Ti.nvxinalioi',  Departmenl  ol  It*  Air  Force 

Delepalions  expenses  in  Costa  Rica 

DELEGATION  TO  EUROfl.  MAY  28  TO  lUNE  6.  1983 
Badtiam,  Cong  Robert  t  


5/30 
5/31 
6/1 


5/31 

6/1 

6/1 


Panama 

Costa  Rica... 
£1  Salvador- 


5/28 

6/2 

6/2 

b/4 

6/4 

b/b 

6/6 

6/7 

France  

DeclioskNakia.. 

Austria 

France 


Transportatioii,  Departmenl  ol  fie  Air  Force. ........ 

Transportation,  incountry.  Department  ol  tlie  Alt 
Force 
Otckmson.  Cong.  Wm  I - 


Transportation,  Departmenl  ol  tlie  Air  Force 
Harlnetl,  Cong  Thomas  \  -    -_ 

Transportation,  Departmenl  ot  the  Air  Force.. 

Transportation.  De(iartmenl  ol  Ihe  Army  .. 
Holt.  Cong  Mariorie  S 


5/28 

6/2 

6/4 


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France 

Czechoskwakia. 
Austria....- 


5/28 


6/2 


France.. 


Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Air  Force. 
Hazen,  Cong  Abraham,  Ir 

Transportation,  Department  ol  Ihe  Air  Force.. 

Price,  Cong  Mehrin  


5/28 
6/2 
6/4 

5/28  ■ 

6/2 

6/4 


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 

6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France.. 


CKChoskwakia  . 

Austria   


France 

Czechoslovaliia . 
Austria 


Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Au  force.. 
Sisisky,  Cong  Norman 


5/28 

6/2 

6/4 


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France 

Czechosloialiia.. 
Austria 


5/28 
6/2 
6/4 


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France 

Czechoslovakia... 
Austria 


Tiansportatwn,  Department  d  Ihe  Air  Force -.•-^■■ 

Stratton.  Cong  Samuel  S      «^ 

6/4 

Transportation.  Department  ol  the  An  Force ^^^.j.. . 

Won  Pal.  Cong.  Antonio  B 3/« 

6/4 
Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Air  Fonx.. 
Bauser,  Edward  J  


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France 

Czednskwiua 

Austria 


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France 

Czechosk»akia 

Austria 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


Transportation.  Department  ot  the  Ait  Force 
Chase.  Alan  C - 


5/28 
6/2 
6/4 


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France 

Czechaskwakia 

Austria 


5/26 

6/2 

6/4 


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France 

Cjechoslovakia 
Austi  a 


Ford.  Mini 


Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Arr  Force 

Transportation.  Dejiartment  ol  the  Army ....--• 

-"'  6/f 

6/4 
Transportation.  Departmenl  ol  the  Air  Force  . 

White,  luslus  P .  Ji 


6/2 

6/4 
6/6 


France 

Czechoslovakia 

Austria 


502.25 
10,177 


205.00  . 
75.00. 


50225 
10,177 


205.00. 
75.00. 


50225 
10.177 


20500  . 
75.00  . 


3,307.50 


80.00  . 
75.00  . 


3.307.50 


80.00. 
75.00. 


3J07.50 


8000 
7500 


3.307.50 


8000 
7500 


4.847 

2.406 

3.764.05 

626,48 


65500  . 

222  98  . 

21200  . 

82  00  . 


4.847 
2,232.45 
3.764.05 


65500  . 
206  86  . 
21200  , 


4.847 


65500  . 


4.847 

2.191 

3.764  05 


655.00  . 
20306  . 
21200  , 


4,847 
2.232  45 
3,764  05 


65500  . 
206.86  . 
212  00  . 


4.847 
2.23245 
3.76405 


65500  . 
206  86  . 
212  OO  . 


4.847 
2,232  45 
3.764.05 

4  847 

2  33640 

3  764  05 


65500  . 
20686  . 
212.00  . 

65500". 
216.33  . 
212.00  . 


4  847 

2  232  45 

3  764  05 


65500  . 
206  86  . 
212  00 


4  847 
1  866  45 
3  764  05 


65500  . 
17298  . 
212.00  . 


6  785  80 

2  232  45 

3  764.05 


917.00 '. 
206.86  . 
212,00  . 


4  847 

2  232.45 

3  764  05 


655.00  . 

206.86 

212.00 


Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 

Wincup.  G  Him  


5/28 
6/2 
6/4 


6/2 
6/4 
6/6 


France 

Germany 

Austna 


4  847 

406  40 
3  764.05 


65500 
160.00 
212.00  . 


France 
Austni 


5/28  6/2 

6/4  6/6 

Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 

DELEGATION  TO  EL  SALVADOR.  lUNE  16-19.  1983 

Hartnetl.  Cong  Thomas  f  

Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Army -....j. —. ;  c^^ 

Hillis.  Cong  Elwood  .^.  «/l*  «/"     tisahiadot 

Transportation.  Department  ol  the  Army 


3  847 
3  764.05 


65500 
212,00  , 


6/16 


6/19     ElSahiador. 


877.50 
87750 


222.15  . 
■222;i5" 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

egunalenl 

Foreign 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency' 

currency' 

currency' 

1^5.00  . 


1.US.00  . 


1.145.00  . 

30  00 


4.63Ue. 


4.63M6 


463886 


463(86 


222 


503 


1.88855 

2.003  40 


4.317.25  . 
1.600.55  . 


4.317.25  . 


4J1725-. 


4J17.25  . 


4  J17.2S  . 


43172S. 


4J1725  . 


4J17.25  . 


2,91U2  . 
UUIO . 


50225 
10,177 


502.25 
10.177 


502.25 
10,177 


3J07.50 


4.31725  . 


3.(34J3 


3.134.13. 


1,090J5. 


IJMJS 


3J07S0 


205  00 

7500 

1.845.00 

20500 

75.00 

1.84500 

205  OO 

7500 

1.84500 

3000 


8000 
75,00 

4;638:86 
80.00 
75.00 


3307.50 


4.63886 

80.00 
75  00 


3X750 


4,638.86 
80.00 
75.00 


222 


4,847 

2.406 

3,764  05 

626  48 


4.847 

2.23245 
3.764  05 

4JJ47 


4.847 

2.191 

3.764  05 


4.847 
2.232  45 
2.764  05 

4,847 

2.232  45 
3.764  05 

4.847 

2.232  45 
3.764  05 


4,847 
2,336  40 
3.764.05 

4!847 
2.232  45 
3.764  05 

4  847 

1.86645 
3,764  05 


6,78580 
2.23245 
3.764.05 


4.847 
2.23245 
3.7S4  05 

4^847 

20640 
3,764  05 

4.847 

3,764  05 


4,63886 
5.03 


655  00 

222.98 

212.00 

82.00 

1.888  55 

2,00340 

65500 
206  86 
212.00 
4,317.25 
65500 
1,40613 
1,600  55 
65500 
203  06 
21200 
4.317  25 
655.00 
20686 
21200 
4.317.25 
65500 
20686 
212.00 
4.31725 
65500 
206  86 
21200 
4.31725 
65500 
21633 
21200 
4J17.25 
655.00 
20686 
21200 
4.31725 
65500 
17298 
21200 
4.31725 
91700 
20686 
21200 
2.91125 
1.31810 
65500 
20686 
21200 
4.31725 
655  OO 
16000 
212.00 
3.834  83 
65500 
21200 
3834  83 


877  50 
17750 


22215 
1.090  35 

22215 
1.090.35 
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Contlnued 


Dale 

Per  dieni ' 

Transportation 

Otlwr  purposes 

Total 

lunw  n  MsfnOcr  of  employee 

Counlry 
Afrnai      Dvatm 

Foreifn 

currency 

US  dolbr 

eguvaKnl 

OtUS 

currency ' 

US  dollar 
For«(n  equvMnl 
currency          or  U  S 

currency" 

US  dollar 
Foreifn  egmvaKnt 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  2 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

MMf,  CODf  Duncjn  L                             

t/16          «/19     BSMm* 

07750 

222 1$  .. 

(77  50 

22215 

1.09035 

222  15 

Traisgartjiian  OeNrtnKnt  ol  Hit  kmi 

IJNM 

B«n«.  Ait»«  0                 

i/lt          6/19     ElSahakr     _. 

177.50 

222  IS  .. 

(77  50 

TdntoftiMi.  De««tii«l  d  !• /In« 

iniM 

1.09035 
22215 

1.09035 
364  67 
10633 

376.00 

Bm.MwilJ              Z^.. 

VII           6/19     El  SlMlor      . 

177.50 

22HS  .. 

— ——"-.■"— —™—™ 

877  50 

144049 

42000 

Tiaaprtitn.  0«MimI  tt  tt  tmi 

109035 

-- 

1.440.49         '364;S7  I 

42000           10633 

MOMOUM.  awMmE  TIUyEl 
»sp«,  coil  les      ,..._ _.... 

3/?7           3/31     IMt _.   .   . 

MM 

3/31          4/1      iSbM 

■" • — — 

4/1             4/2       Syni .    .    _ 

4/2             4/4       tatan 

ISUI .. 

mut... 

9200 
15(00 
40000 
2.695.76 
S43S 

374.40 

150.00 

4/4             4/10     bin _           .. 

1 

TmBtorWioi.  DwKtmni  o«  Slate 

ijuiit 

TnataMm.  D^Mont  ol  State  (Bent  In 

54  35    . 

Omob) 
IkH  taoprtlM.  D«MMM  or  State.  LOi- 

„         37440 

m. 
Motto.  Coal  M 

tn            6/4      EIS*«*r 

MS 

tSO.N  .. 

SIS 

6/4           6/5      nanm ~       

6/5             6/5       CMtSt 

MIS 

7SJI- 

UIS 

7500 

6/5             6/5       GMMHk     ..      .. 

Tranvvtalni.  Oqiaitiiwl  it  He  to  f«ni 

4jstn 

4.69669 
47200 
134  00 

Wliit.  JlStUS  P,  Jf                  

1/10          6/13     Db«ibHi_._    ; 

4J07 

472  00  ... 
134.00  „ 

4.307 
14.13 

35000 

6/13           6/14     (n^l 

M.t3 

TiMpatatai.  Departrmit  ot  tke  Vmy 

2Xn3l ... 

2.67732 
166.00 

FoiMti.  ta|  nans  H 

(Ttaavirtiln  Td  Am,  Uraet  to  Rome.  H|t. 

W            W      RUr - 

U&00„ 

■  Jwt  3.  19S3.  pal  tat  ty  ttie  Stan 
OilliliuiL  AhMi  est  iiAitmatai  Ircm 
•Mnca«  EntBSit.  Tel  Am  i 
local  Iransmtalm  n  leOanoii  Depaflnwit  of 

35000            (197     . 

8197 

Suie 
(Ttanvvtalm.  Rome,   Itatu    to  NkIm|Ioii.  . 

DC.  JM  5.  19(3  He.  sp»  iMMk  M 

■May  kuBiiat  1 

CoffliMttDlal 

- 

33.637  12 

171.90351 

362341 

209.244  04 

•  ht  *>  OMlMs  MM  aM  1Mb 
•(tM|iiemiqts«>4.Bi4>US  ttmtm 

MfeM.  4  US  onoicy  s  used,  enter  annMnl  eipenM 

MELVIN  PRICE  Oiairman.  July  27.  19(3 
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1983 


Dale 


^r  dwm  I 


Transportation 


Nane  ol  Meiitei  or  enptoyee 


Artwil      DepartiR 


Oltwt  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Foreign 

currency 


US  Mar 

equnatail 

or  US 

currency ' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

eqwiralent 

orUS 

currency ' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equnaient 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Hon  NHcCandte 


6/16 


6/19     El  Satador 


M7S0 


22215 


'  1.090.35 


Miai 


1.31250 


22215 


'  1.09035 


1.312  50 


■  Per  (ton  coKtMB  Um  M  fiMls 

**  (oragi  CKiCKy  s  used,  enter  U S  doiar  equvaM.  >l  US  currency  is  used,  enter  mount  eipcnded 

>HHani  liaRsiwtaMi  prawded  by  die  OepartmenI  ol  Army 


JACK  BROOKS,  Oiaimun.  tog  1,  19(3 
REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIQAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30, 1983 


Dale 


Per  aemi 


Name  of  Nentter  or  emptoyee 


Ainvil      Departure 


Transportation 


CiMinr 


us  dolar  US  dollar 

Foreign        equnaient  Foreign        equivalent 

currency  or  U  S  currency  or  U  S 

currency'  currency' 


OHier  purposes 

US  dollar 

Foreign         equwaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Total 


US  dollaf 
Foreign  equivaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


wer  W  wdmo  )r 

Camnmial  transpertatioii .. 
.  mm  Fis*.  Jr 

Commercial  Iransponalai . 
Peter  J  levnson 

Commercial  Irarsporjioi . 
Gamer  I  Chne 

Commercial  transportalMM  .. 
iiotert  W  KisleMiver 


4/10 


VM 


VN 


vn 


S/2S 


MMary  Iranspoitika. . 
Geo  W  Ciocnett,  k     


MBtary  transportation 
Hamdton  Fun.  » _ 


va 


Comfflerotf  TiMSOOitjIioR.. 
■Mary  transportatan 


s/n 

5/72 
S/2t 


4/12  Swlzeilanl.. 

"vii 
-_ 

~~i/tt  iMMMJr 

"S/22  mmtmn'. 

5/26  France _. 

i/n  GBnoqi 

"5/22 

5/26  France 

5/29  Gematy.. 

5/22  NelAcrtMN 

5/26  Franx    . 

5/29  Gonmir.. 


357.00, 


».« 


unji. 


23100. 

524  00 
'  730  OO  . 


am 

ilUI. 

IIU2. 


sm . 


am. 
miM. 


39(66 

3,031  00 

39866 

3.02300 

39866 

3.13300 

67236 

3.25100 

29604 

61555 

15544 

2,25300 

2,207  80 

29604 

615  55 

77  72 

3.98004 

29604 

61555 

23316 

3.185  00 

3.98004 


cuo 

33S.45. 

31«. 


NJI 

33I.4S 

Its*. 


KJO. 
339.(5. 
SISO. 


755  66 
3.03100 

75566 
3,02300 
1,231.66 
3.13300 
1.743.36 
3.251.00 

59834 
1.47900 

924  44 
2.25300 
2,207  80 

59(34 
1.47900 

287  34 
3.98004 

59(34 
1,47900 

74366 
3.18500 
3,980  04 
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Continued 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Otlier  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

OtUS 

currency ' 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency ' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  U  S 

cunency' 

5/20 

5/22 
5/26 

5/22 
5/26 
5/29 

Netherlards 

236  00  , 
524.00  ,, 
452,00  ,, 

29604 

615.55  . 

233.16  .. 
3.18500 
3,980.04  .. 

296.04.. 

615.55  . 

233.16  .. 
3.9(0.04 

•296.04  .. 

615.55  .. 

233.16 
3,98004 

2%04 

615.55  .. 

233.16 
3.98004 

6630 
33945  .. 

598  34 

Carlos  J  Moorhead ~ 

1.479  00 

Germany _...- 



5850  .. 

_ 74366 

3.18500 





3.98004 

HaroW  S  Sawyef             

5/20 
5/22 
5/26 

5/22 

5/26 
5/29 

Hetlieriands - 

236.00  .. 
52400  ., 
452.00  . 

66J0  .. 

339.45  .. 

5«-50  .. 

6630  . 

339  45., 
58  50  .. 

„ 1.47900 

Germany „. — -.-... 

74366 



.......       3.98004 

5/20 

5/22 
5/26 

5/22 
5/26 
4/29 

5/22 

5/26 
5/29 

236  00, 
52<  00 
452  00  . 

..._          59834 

Mtchael  J  Remington j. 

.„       1.47900 

Geimany _,.... ,, 

-••■•• 

...... 74366 

3,98004 

Thomas  E  Mooney         

5/20 

5/22 
V26 

23600  . 

524.00 

452.00 

6630  .. 
33945 

58.50 

598,34 
1.479  00 

Germany _. 

74366 

3,980.04 

Committee  total 

11,11(12 

56.79747 

3,191 25 

71.10684 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' II  foreign  cuirency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equwalenl.  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

'   Mr  l&stenmeiei  received  per  diem  in  Germany  lor  Ills  trip  to  Austria,  May  28-June  1. 


PETER  W  ROOINO,  IR   Oiaitman 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1888.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Pesticide  Programs.  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  the  Agen- 
cy's final  rule  establishing  procedures  for 
the  conditional  registration  of  pesticides, 
pursuant  to  section  25<a)(4)  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

1889.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
transfer  by  the  Navy  of  the  obsolete  subma- 
rine ex->lZ6acore  (ex-AGSS-569)  to  the 
Portsmouth  Submarine  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  Portsmouth.  N.H..  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7308(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1890.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics).  tran.smitting  a  supplement  to 
the  defense  manpower  requirements  report 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  which  was  submitted  on 
March  1.  1983  (Ex.  Com.  No.  470);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1891.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Intergovernmental  and 
Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  oy  Ambassadors-des- 
ignate Reginald  Bartholonvw  and  Terence 
A.  Todman.  and  members  of  their  families, 
pursuant  to  section  304(b)i2)  of  Public  Law 
96-465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1892.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  audit  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society's  financial  statements  for  the 
years  ended  January  31.  1982  and  1981 
(GAO/AFMD  83  91).  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C. 
193m-l;  to  t^he  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AJifD  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3958.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  water  resource  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-373). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3959.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-375).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  3813.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of 
1980  (Rept.  No.  98-376).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  3929.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Act  of  1982,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-377).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEFNER:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3263  (Rept.  No. 
98-378).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DIXON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3415  (Rept.  No. 
98-379).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  367.  Joint  res- 
olution making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  consideration  of  such  legislative 
provisions  of  section  124  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  pursuant  to  clause  1  (i),  rule  X 
(Rept.  No.  98-374,  Pt.  I.).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI;  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2848.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  service  industries  development  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
203.  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  3958.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for    water    resource    development    for    the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  3959.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By   Mr.    CLARKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Whitley.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     Rose.     Mr. 
Hefner.   Mr.   Neal.   Mr.   Martin   of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Britt.  and  Mr. 
Valentine): 
H.R.    3960.    A    bill    to    designate    certain 
public  lands  in  North  Carolina  as  additions 
to    the    National    Wilderness    Preservation 
System;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  him.self. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Schulze.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
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see,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr. 

Duncan): 
H.R.  3961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
double  tax  on  dividends,  to  allocate  corpo- 
rate income  tax  revenues  for  payments  to 
qualified  registered  voters,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  3962.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorities 
under   the    Export    Administration    Act   of 
1979  until  October  31.  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.R.  3963.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  furnish  certain  lists  of  addresses 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   DORGAN   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Plippo.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.    Gradison.    Mr.     Matsui.    Mr. 
Vandeh  Jact.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr. 
Hance): 
H.R.  3964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  from  requiring  barter 
exchanges  to  submit  information  on  an  indi- 
vidual transaction  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  3965.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Rocky  River  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant 
in  Rocky  River.  Ohio,  shall  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement  under  section  206(a)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL  (for  himself. 
Mr.    MooRHEAD.    Mr.    Tauzin.    Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  and  Mr.  Fields): 
H.R.  3966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act  to  repeal  the  statutory  au- 
thorities  administered   by    the   Residential 
Eijergy  Conservation  Service  and  the  Com- 
mercial and  Apartment  Conservation  Serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
H.R.  3967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  apply  the  so- 
called  swing-bed  provision  to  hospitals  with 
up  to  125  beds:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  ( for 
himself.    Mr.    DAmours.    and    Mr. 
Forsythe): 
H.R.  3968.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  budget  for  medical  and 
dental  care  for  personnel  of  the  National 
Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Administration 
entitled  to  that  care:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.     Mr.     Hubbard.    Mr.    For- 
sythe, and  Mr.  Carney): 
H.R.  3969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  to  allow  the  use  of  prox- 
ies by  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission:   to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.    Young    of    Alaska,    and    Mr. 
Studds): 
H.R.  3970.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Offshore  Operators  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant  Marine   and   Fisheries   and   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Synar.   Mr.   English,   Mr. 


Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  McCur- 

dy.  and  Mr.  Watkins): 
H.R.  3971.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any 
Osage  headright  or  restricted  real  estate  or 
funds  which  is  part  of  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased Osage  Indian  who  did  not  possess  a 
certificate  of  competency  at  the  time  of 
death  shall  be  exempt  from  any  estate  or  in- 
heritance tax  imposed  by  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.R.  3972.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America  (the  Kissinger  Commission)  study 
the  advisability  and  practicality  of  a  col- 
laborative people-to-people  program  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3973.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exercise  his  authority  to 
carry  out  an  emergency  feed  program  to 
assist  producers  who  operate  family  farms 
in  areas  designated  as  disaster  areas  result- 
ing from  the  1983  drought  to  maintain  live- 
stock and  poultry,  and  to  establish  graduat- 
ed interest  rates  payable  for  emergency 
loans  made  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  actual  losses  resulting  from 
such  drought:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By    Mr.    LUKEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Bliley.   Mr.   Dannemeyer.   Ms.   Mi- 

KULSKi.  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Wal- 

GREN): 

H.R.  3974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  make  it  a  crime  to  obtain 
controlled  suljstances  from  a  pharmacy  by 
breaking  and  entering  or  other  unlawful 
means  involving  force  or  violence  or  threats 
of  force  or  violence:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.    Mr.   Oxley,    Mr.   Thomas   of 
California.    Mr.    Walker,    and    Mr. 
Hartnett): 
H.R.  3975.  A  bill  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  certain 
joint  research  and  development  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MARTIN  of  North   Carolina 
(for     himself.     Mr.     Walcren.     Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Gore,  and  Mr.  Gregg): 
H.R.  3976.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Central  Board  of  Scientific 
Risk  assessment  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  scientific  review  and  evaluation  of  risk 
assessments  made  by  Federal  agencies,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  risk  assessments 
involving  issues  of  chronic  health  hazards: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  3977.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Task  Force  on  Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplant  Reimburse- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By   Mrs.   SCHROEDER   (for   herself. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  and  Ms. 
Ferraro): 
H.R.  3978.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
public    school    facilities    before    and    after 
school  hours  for  the  care  of  school-age  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Whittaker.   Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 


RiTxra.   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Gibbons, 
Mr.    Hansen   of    Idaho.    Mr.    Weiss, 
Mr.   Fauntroy,  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.    Mr.    Miller   of   California. 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Stark.   Mr.   Simon.   Mr.  Sunia.   Mr. 
Edgar.   Mr.   Heftel  of   Hawaii.   Mr. 
Petri.   Mr.   Minish.   Mr.   Crockett. 
Mr.    McNuLTY.    Mr.    Chandler,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.   Patterson.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Feighan,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,   Mr.   Schumer,   Mr.   Del- 
LUMS,    Mr.   Seiberling,    Mr.    Wolpe, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah): 
H.R.  3979.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  increase  the  availability  of  infor- 
mation on  the  health  consequences  of  smok- 
ing, to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act  to  change  the  label 
requirements  for  cigarettes,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.    Res.    367.    Joint    resolution    rnaking 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HUTTO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spence): 
H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment personnel  in  the  United  States 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements 
as  are  U.S.  Government  personnel  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUMP: 
H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  4-year  terms  for 
Representatives,  for  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  terms  a  person  may  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  BEREirrER, 
Mr.      Brown      of      Colorado,      Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Dorcan, 
Mr.   Franklin.   Mr.   Glickman.   Mr. 
Gunderson.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois.   Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.   Morri- 
son of  Washington.  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Skelton.    Mr.    Denny    Smith,    Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.   Sten- 
holm.   Mr.  SuNDQUiST.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.   Harkin, 
Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Madigan.  and  Mr.  Penny): 
H.  Con.  Res.   174.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  disapproval  of  the  Congress 
of    any    trade    embargo    imposed    by    the 
United  States,  for  reasons  other  than  na- 
tional security,  which  applies  only  to  the 
export    of    agricultural    commodities    to    a 
country  and  which  does  not  have  adequate 
international  support  to  assure  significant 
results;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Roberts): 
H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  utilizing  the  grain  reserve  author- 
ized by  section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DAMOURS: 

H.R.  3980.  A  bill  to  allow  the  obsolete  sub- 
marine U.S.  ship  Albacore  (AGSS-569)  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Portsmouth  Submarine 
Memorial  Association  before  the  expiration 
of  the  otherwise  applicable  60-day  congres- 
sional review  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 

H.R.  3981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katsu- 
hito  Nakaji;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  334:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  433:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  Cheney. 

H.R.  1065:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Martinez, 
Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  1340:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Coelho  and  Mr.  McKin- 

NEY. 

H.R.  1615:  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  1617:  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  1773:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Hatcher.   Mr.   Chappie.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 


Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  F»enny.  and 
Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Carney,  and 
Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1991:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Dorgan,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2482:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  2522:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
LUJAN,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Crockett,  Jr.,  Mr.  Leland. 
and  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  2883:  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr.  F^jqua. 

H.R.  2888:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  2984:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3043:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3058:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Feighan.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  3254:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  3300:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli, Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. 

H.R.  3326:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  3439:  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  3546:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Hartnett,  and 
Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  3562:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  3594:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  3642:  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan. Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levitas,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 


tana,   Mr.    Murtha.    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr. 
McCurdy.  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  3681:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  3702:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3718:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
McCuRDY.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Poclietta.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  3789:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.R.  3803:  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Kindness,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  3910:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  McGrath. 
and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3929:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis. Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Patman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  165:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kastenmeieb, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan. 

H.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

H.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Mineta. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  953:  Mr.  Watkins. 
H.J.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Crockett. 
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KOREAN  DAY 


HON.  RUDY  BOSCHWITZ 

OF  MINNESOTA 
III  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1983 
m  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President. 
October  1  is  Korean  Day  in  Minneso- 
ta. In  other  times,  this  day  has  been 
an  occasion  to  celebrate  the  happy 
blending  of  old  ways  and  new.  the  suc- 
cessful and  important  settlement  of 
Koreans  in  the  United  States.  But  this 
year,  my  good  friends  in  the  Minneso- 
ta Korean  community  will  gather 
under  a  dark  shadow  of  grief  and  out- 
rage created  by  the  savage  Soviet 
attack  on  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007. 

I  join  today  with  these  good  people— 
those  who  have  graced  America  by 
their  presence  and  those  who  remain 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Korea— in 
demanding  an  open  apology,  a  com- 
plete explanation,  and  full  reparation 
for  those  so  cruelly  and  suddenly  be- 
reaved by  an  act  of  international  ag- 
gression. Against  such  evil  we  must 
stand  together  and  we  must  steadfast- 
ly refuse  to  tolerate  the  inhumane  ac- 
tions of  a  totalitarian  government.  In 
a  few  short  minutes  the  Soviets  force- 
fully reminded  us  that  if  we  would 
protect  our  freedom  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant. 

As  an  immigrant,  I  know  well  the 
differences  faced  by  those  who  have, 
for  whatever  reason,  chosen  to  leave 
their  homeland  and  resettle  in  a 
strange  new  world:  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience when  I  tell  you  of  my  deep  ad- 
miration for  the  valuable  influence  of 
our  Korean  Americans.  In  the  finest 
American  tradition,  they  have  asked 
little  and  given  much.  I  am  grateful 
for  their  presence  and  proud  to  stand 
with  them  in  expressing  outrage  at 
the  total  disregard  for  human  life  and 
international  justice  apparent  in  the 
destruction  of  KAL  007.» 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OF  TAIWAN 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  Iowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
conunend  to  the  House  a  speech  our 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARz)  recently  delivered  in  Taiwan. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  profound  state- 
ments concerning  the  future  of  the 
island  ever  delivered  by  an  American 


public  official  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

Democracy  and  the  Future  of  Taiwan 
(By  Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solarz) 

I  stand  before  you  today  as  a  friend  of  the 
eighteen  million  people  of  Taiwan.  As  a 
friend.  I  believe  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
express  my  personal  views  on  the  future  of 
the  island.  I  do  not  speak  in  order  to  inter- 
fere in  your  internal  affairs,  or  to  take  sides 
in  a  family  quarrel.  That  would  be  inappro- 
priate and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

I  speak  because  Taiwan's  reputation  in 
the  world  is  one  of  its  most  important  re- 
sources. I  am  convinced  that  if  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  the  world 
have  a  favorable  impression  of  Taiwan,  it 
will  improve  the  prospects  for  a  secure  and 
prosperous  life  for  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
But  if  world  opinion  is  negative,  isolation 
and  insecurity  are  more  likely. 

Because  I  care  about  the  future  of 
Taiwan,  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
your  island's  reputation  were  diminished.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  or  determine 
that  future.  No  foreigner  has  that  right. 
But  I  do  believe  I  have  an  obligation  as  a 
friend  to  stat  what  is  needed  to  preserve  for- 
eign sympathy  suid  support,  particularly  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Taiwan  has 
enjoyed  a  favorable  international  reputa- 
tion. People  the  world  over  often  speak  of 
Taiwan  as  an  economic  miracle,  as  a  show- 
place  for  economic  growth.  In  a  few  short 
decades  your  island  has  changed  from  a 
rather  poor,  primarily  agricultural  econo- 
my, to  a  prosperous  society  that  has  mas- 
tered a  variety  of  different  industries  and 
has  now  embarked  on  the  ambitious  transi- 
tion to  a  technologically-based  economy. 
Per  capita  income  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
Asia,  and  the  benefits  of  economic  progress 
are  shared  more  equally  than  in  most  other 
developing  countries. 

It  is  true  that  American  aid  and  advice  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  were  helpful  in  foster- 
ing this  economic  development,  and  I  think 
my  country  can  take  pride  in  the  role  we 
played.  But  the  primary  reasons  for  Tai- 
wan's success  were  indigenous  to  Taiwan 
itself.  The  government  devised  sensible  poli- 
cies: moderate  land  reform,  a  partnership 
between  government  and  private  business,  a 
receptively  to  foreign  capital  and  technolo- 
gy, and  a  willingness  to  adapt  to  volatile 
overseas  markets.  And  millions  of  talented 
and  hardworking  people  devoted  strenuous 
effort  to  building  a  more  prosperous  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

But  continued  economic  progress  is  not  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  continued  interna- 
tional sympathy.  More  significant,  especial- 
ly in  the  eyes  of  Americans  and  West  Euro- 
peans, will  be  Taiwan's  response  to  the 
other  great  challenge  of  the  twentieth  ceh- 
tury.  the  challenge  of  political  development. 
Will  the  people  of  Taiwan  continue  to  have 
only  a  limited  voice  in  political  affairs,  or 
will  there  be  an  evolution  to  a  full  and  genu- 
ine democracy?  Can  the  economic  miracle, 
which  has  given  you  the  benefits  of  prosper 


Ity,  be  matched  by  a  political  miracle  which 
will  give  you  the  fruits  of  freedom? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  democracy  is  a 
panacea  for  all  the  problems  of  a  society.  I 
recognize  that  even  long  established  demo- 
cratic systems  must  struggle  against  abuses 
of  power  and  efforts  by  power  elites  to  per- 
petuate their  position.  The  Watergate  scan- 
dal, in  which  It  was  revealed  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  associates 
had  obstructed  justice  and  then  tried  to 
cover  up  their  crime,  demonstrated  that 
even  American  democracy  is  not  immune 
from  political  corruption.  Yet  for  all  its  im- 
perfections, the  checks  and  balances  of  plu- 
ralistic political  systems  are  more  likely  to 
prevent  such  abuses  than  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  power  in  authoritarian  regimes. 

In  the  case  of  Taiwan.  I  am  convinced 
that  allowing  the  eighteen  million  people  of 
Taiwan  to  have  a  more  significant  role  in 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives  will  en- 
hance the  future  stability  and  security  of 
the  island.  Denying  them  that  role  will  only 
make  the  road  ahead  more  difficult  to 
travel. 

Some  will  say  that  Taiwan  already  has  de- 
mocracy. Without  a  doubt,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  political  participation  and  the 
expression  of  the  popular  will: 

Provincial  and  local  officials  are  popularly 
elected. 

Some  central-level  offices  are  filled  by 
elections. 

More  and  more  individuals  bom  on  the 
island  are  assuming  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity in  the  executive  agencies. 

Merit,  not  political  affiliation,  determines 
success  in  the  educational  spheres. 

I  know  all  this.  But  I  also  know  that  publi- 
cations can  be  suspended  or  closed  if  the  au- 
thorities decide  that  they  confuse  public 
opinion  and  undermine  the  morale  of  the 
public  and  the  armed  forces,"  without  defin- 
ing what  that  phrase  means.  I  know  that 
electoral  candidates  of  the  ruling  party  ben- 
efit from  its  organizational  backing,  while 
opposition  candidates  must  run  as  individ- 
uals. And  I  know  that  the  judicial  system 
does  not  have  a  reputation  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  defendants  and  can  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

Some  will  say  that  since  Taiwan  is  less  re- 
pressive than  many  other  systems,  it  is 
unfair  to  criticize  it  for  falling  short  of  a 
human  rights  standard  that  is  met  by  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
I  fully  agree  that  from  a  human  rights 
point  of  view,  Taiwan  compares  favorably 
with  a  number  of  other  societies,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  South  Africa.  Poland,  and 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Those  political  sys- 
tems justly  deserve  the  criticism  they  have 
received  on  human  rights  grounds. 

But  is  it  enough  for  Taiwan  to  be  merely 
better  than  the  Soviet  Union,  which  invent- 
ed the  Gulag  Archipelago?  Is  it  enough  for 
Taiwan  to  be  merely  better  than  a  workers' 
state  like  Poland  which  does  not  allow  the 
workers  to  organize  free  trade  unions? 

Is  it  enough  for  Taiwan  to  be  merely 
better  than  a  country  like  South  Africa, 
which  has  enshrined  racism  in  the  law  of  its 
land  and  which  systematically  discriminates 
against  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
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just  because  of  the  color  of  the  skin?  Is  is 
enough  for  Taiwan  to  be  merely  better  than 
the  Chinese  mainland,  whose  leaders  now 
freely  admit  that  the  so-called  "Great  Prole- 
tarian Cultural  Revolution"  was  'ten  years 
of  disaster "?  Surely  Taiwan  can  be  much 
better! 

Some  will  say  that  democracy  is  irrelevant 
until  a  society  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
social  and  economic  development.  According 
to  this  point  of  view,  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  daily  struggle  simply  to  survive, 
and  who  must  worry  constantly  about  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  simply  do  not  care 
about  whether  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
shape  the  larger  forces  that  govern  their 
lives. 

Whatever  the  theoretical  attraction  of 
this  argument,  it  is  clearly  irrelevant  to 
Taiwan,  which  has  achieved  a  degree  of  eco- 
nomic security  far  above  the  subsistence 
levels  which  supposedly  make  democracy  ir- 
relevant to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Yet 
even  on  its  own  terms,  I  find  the  argument 
unpersuasive. 

In  my  opinion,  wanting  a  full  belly  and 
wanting  the  right  to  vote  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  propositions.  India  is  a  case  in 
point:  half  of  the  population  is  below  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  still  regard  political  participation  as 
an  efficacious  means  of  fostering  social  and 
economical  change.  And  when  they  were 
temporarily  deprived  of  democracy  during 
the  so-called  emergency  several  years  ago. 
the  people  proceeded  to  throw  out  via  the 
ballot  box  the  government  responsible  for 
the  I0S.S  of  their  democratic  freedoms. 

Some  will  say  that  whether  or  not  people 
want  democracy,  they  are  incapable  of  it 
unless  they  have  reached  a  certam  stage  of 
social  evolution.  Even  to  the  extent  that 
this  is  true,  and  the  case  of  India  would 
again  seem  to  belie  it,  I  believe  that  Taiwan 
has  already  reached  that  level. 

The  social  structure  is  complex,  including 
a  vibrant  business  community  and  many 
professional  occupations. 

The  society  is  predominantly  middle  class, 
thus  negating  the  possiblity  of  deep  cleav- 
ages between  rich  and  poor. 

The  literacy  rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

The  educational  system  is  training  new 
generations  of  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and 
responsible  adults. 

A  sophisticated,  varied  mass  media 
reaches  every  home  on  the  island. 

In  short.  Taiwan's  social  pluralism  and 
civic  culture  bode  well  for  a  healthy  demo- 
cratic system. 

Part  of  my  confidence  in  this  regard  stems 
from  observing  your  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  have  they  made 
an  economic  contribution  and  enriched 
American  education.  They  have  also  shown 
themselves  to  be  adept  at  democratic  poli- 
tics and  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  many 
interest  groups  that  give  American  democra- 
cy its  dynamic  quality. 

Some  will  say  that  establishing  a  more 
open  political  system  will  jeopardize  the  sta- 
bility on  which  the  prosperity  of  Taiwan  de- 
pends. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  liber- 
alization will  probably  strengthen  stability. 
It  is  the  absence  of  political  progress  that 
contributes  to  instability.  Confrontation 
and  violence  are  more  likely  in  situations 
where  peaceful  change  is  impossible.  It  is 
precisely  because  I  categorically  condemn 
violence  as  an  instrument  of  political 
change  that  I  vigorously  advocate  peaceful 
democratic  reform. 

Some  will  say  that  democracy  is  appropri- 
ate only  in  certain  cultures,  that  it  will  work 
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only  in  those  societies  that  share  the  West- 
ern liberal  tradition.  Although  democratic 
systems  are  most  common  in  the  West,  they 
thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  world:  Costa  Rica 
and  Venezuela  in  Latin  America;  Nigeria 
and  Botswana  in  Africa:  Israel  and.  from 
time  to  time.  Lebanon  In  the  Middle  East; 
India  in  South  Asia;  and  Japan  in  East  Asia. 
All  share  a  common  commitment  to  the 
principle  and  practice  of  democracy. 

Neither,  if  experience  is  any  indication,  is 
democracy  incompatible  with  any  particular 
religion  or  philosophical  tradition.  I  can 
think,  for  example,  of  Catholic  Spain, 
Jewish  Israel,  Hindu  India,  Muslim  Malay- 
sia, Buddhist  Sri  Lanka,  and  Confucian 
Japan— all  of  which  have  flourishing  demo- 
cratic systems. 

With  specific  regard  to  Confucian  East 
Asia,  some  have  said  that  respect  for  au- 
thority and  desire  for  harmony  are  too 
deeply  instilled  to  accommodate  democratic 
politics.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  con- 
trast between  East  and  West  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  kind.  Americans,  despite 
their  individualism,  have  substantial  respect 
for  authority  once  it  has  established  its  le- 
gitimacy. Americans  must  fashion  consensus 
in  their  families,  in  their  workplaces,  and  in 
politics. 

What  democratic  politics  offers  is  a  cre- 
ative balance  between  authority  and  individ- 
ualism, between  conflict  and  harmony.  The 
balance  point  will  be  different  for  each  soci- 
ety, and  here  culture  may  play  a  role.  Japan 
is  a  very  East  Asian  democracy,  but  a  de- 
mocracy all  the  same. 

Allow  me  to  quote,  with  minor  para- 
phrase, the  views  of  a  prominent  East  Asian 
personality  on  this  subject: 

"Is  there  any  just  reason  why  we  should 
oppose  autocracy  and  insist  on  democracy? 
Yes,  because  with  the  rapid  advance  of  civi- 
lization people  are  growing  in  intelligence 
and  developing  a  new  consciousness  of 
self.  •  *  •  Which  is  more  appropriate,  autoc- 
racy or  democracy?  If  we  base  our  judge- 
ment on  the  people's  intelligence  and  abili- 
ty, we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  is  far  more  suitable 
to  us." 

These  words  were  spoken  almost  sixty 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  Can  his  in- 
sightful judgment  be  any  less  true  today? 

Finally,  there  will  be  those  who  assert 
that  democracy  is  a  luxury  that  those  who 
believe  they  face  a  serious  external  threat 
carmot  afford.  To  be  sure,  many  govern- 
ments around  the  world  have  used  the  reali- 
ty or  threat  of  military  conflict  to  stifle  dis- 
sent and  justify  repression. 

Even  the  United  States  has  been  guilty  on 
this  score.  President  Lincoln  suspended  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  ordered  the 
internment  of  thousands  of  Japanese-Amer- 
icans during  World  War  II.  Yet  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that,  with  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight, a  national  consensus  holds  that  these 
actions  were  both  unwise  and  unjustified.  It 
would  be  a  double  tragedy  to  use  these  ac- 
knowledged mistakes  as  a  pretext  for  repres- 
sion today. 

For  every  country  that  has  used  an  exter- 
nal threat  to  justify  the  absence  of  democ- 
racy, there  are  others  that  have  sucessfully 
faced  the  challenge  to  their  security  and  si- 
multaneously maintained  their  cormnitment 
to  an  open  political  system. 

In  Western  Europe,  countries  in  the 
NATO  alliance  have  faced  for  three  decades 
now  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  without 
ever  compromising  the  democratic  princi- 
ples that  bind  them  together. 
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In  the  Middle  East.  Israel,  a  country  of 
three  million  people,  faces  the  constant 
enmity  of  130  million  Arabs.  It  has  fought 
five  wars  in  thirty-five  years  but  its  demo- 
cratic institutions  continue  to  flourish. 

In  South  Asia,  India  has  fought  three 
wars  with  Pakistan  and  two  with  Mainland 
China.  With  one  two-year  exception,  it  has 
maintained  its  commitment  to  democratic 
government. 

What  these  examples  demonstrate  is  that 
democracy,  far  from  undermining  the  secu- 
rity of  a  society,  can  actually  strengthen  it— 
internally  by  giving  its  people  a  greater 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  their  way  of  life 
and  externally  by  increasing  the  sympathy 
of  other  democratically  inclined  govern- 
ments. One  of  the  considerations  that  led 
the  United  States  to  support  Britain  in  its 
war  against  Argentina  over  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands was  the  fact  that  Britain  is  a  democra- 
cy and  Argentina  is  a  dictatorship.  Ameri- 
can support  of  Israel  is  clearly  related  to 
the  fact  that,  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  the  only  one  that  com- 
pletely shares  our  commitment  to  democra- 
cy. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  a  po- 
litical miracle  is  both  possible  and  desirable 
in  Taiwan.  No  one  can  say  what  the  end 
result  of  such  a  process  will  be,  for  democra- 
cy can  take  many  forms.  History,  social 
structure,  and  the  level  of  economic  devel- 
opment govern  how  it  is  institutionalized  in 
a  given  society.  Some  systems  are  parlia- 
mentary, others  presidential.  Some  are  fed- 
eral, others  are  unitary.  Some  have  two  par- 
ties, others  have  many  parties.  Some  have 
unicameral  legislatures,  others  have  bi- 
cameral legislatures. 

But  all  democratic  governments,  whatever 
institutional  forms  they  take,  work  best 
when  they  possess  a  number  of  essential  ele- 
ments: 

Democracy  thrives  where  the  people  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  leaders. 

Democracy  thrives  where  government  de- 
cisions ultimately  reflect  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority but  still  take  account  of  the  rights  of 
the  minority. 

Democracy  thrives  where  political  forces, 
whether  they  support  or  oppose  the  govern- 
ment, can  organize  to  engage  in  political 
competition. 

Democracy  thrives  where  those  who  have 
power  are  prepared  to  peacefully  relinquish 
it. 

Democracy  thrives  where  citizens  have 
the  right  to  express  their  views  freely  » ith- 
out  fear  of  persecution. 

Democracy  thrives  where  the  press  has 
the  freedom  to  criticize  the  government  and 
its  leaders. 

Democracy  thrives  where  an  independent 
judiciary  impartially  enforces  the  dictates 
of  the  law  rather  then  the  will  of  those  in 
power. 

Obviously,  there  are  no  rights  without  re- 
sponsibilities, and  no  freedoms  without 
limits.  Each  society  must  achieve  its  own 
balance  between  freedom  and  control.  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  through  its  Official 
Secrets  Act,  limits  freedom  of  the  press 
when  grave  matters  of  "national  security  are 
at  stake.  Laws  against  libel  and  slander  con- 
strain freedom  of  speech  in  the  United 
States.  In  democratic  societies,  however,  it  is 
up  to  those  who  would  limit  freedom  to 
prove  that  the  limits  are  necessary. 

Clearly,  these  elements  of  democracy  are 
goals  that  are  never  perfectly  realized.  All 
democracies,  even  those  with  the  longest 
history,  are  far  from  perfect  and  must  strive 
constantly  to  improve.  But  they  possess  an 
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Important  advantage— checks  and  balances 
that  make  it  possible  to  correct  abuses,  to 
expose  corruption,  and  to  stimulate  reform. 
As  Winston  Churchill  to  eloquently  put  it, 
"Democracy  is  the  worst  system,  except  for 
all  those  other  systems  that  have  been 
tried." 

I  have  used  the  word  "miracle"  to  charac- 
terize Taiwan's  economic  accomplishments 
and  my  hopes  for  its  political  future.  But 
the  word  miracle,  which  implies  something 
magical,  is  actually  inappropriate.  As  I  have 
already  noted,  Taiwan's  economic  progress 
Is  the  result  of  the  intelligence,  talent,  and 
hard  work  of  millions  of  people.  Similarly, 
building  a  democratic  system  will  require  in- 
tense effort,  patience,  and  flexibility  on 
behalf  of  many  groups  and  individuals.  Let 
me  conclude  by  offering  some  words  of  en- 
couragement to  my  friends  holding  differ- 
ent views. 

To  my  friends  in  the  Kuomintang:  I  en- 
courage you  to  fulfill  Dr.  Sun  'Yat-sen's 
vision  of  a  political  system  that  befits  the 
people's  intelligence.  I  encourage  you  to 
take  pride  in  the  process  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  you  set  in  motion  many  years 
ago,  and  in  the  experiments  in  popular  rule 
you  have  already  conducted.  I  encourage 
you  to  take  risks  for  the  sake  of  broader  de- 
mocracy because  I  am  confident  you  will 
strengthen  Taiwan's  stability  and  sense  of 
security  as  a  result.  I  encourage  you  to  treat 
those  who  might  oppose  you  with  justice 
and  humanity,  and  to  compete  with  them  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  mutual  restraint.  I 
encourage  you  to  eliminate  coercion  as  an 
instrument  for  achieving  your  political 
aims. 

To  my  friends  outside  the  Kuomintang:  I 
encourage  you  to  continue  your  quest  for  a 
democratic  system  of  government  that  will 
enhance  the  stability  and  security  of 
Taiwan.  I  encourage  you  to  work  with  all 
those  who  share  your  goals,  regardless  of 
their  political  affiliation,  because  coopera- 
tion will  facilitate  genuine  progress.  I  en- 
courage you  to  engage  in  political  competi- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  mutual  re- 
straint. I  know  you  agree  with  me  that  vio- 
lence and  coercion  are  politically  counter- 
productive. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  decided  to  speak 
to  you  today  because  I  regard  myself  as  a 
friend  of  Taiwan.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
that  I  am  also  a  friend  of  democracy.  These 
two  are  not  contradictory.  I  am  confident 
that  Taiwan  can  accelerate  the  trend 
toward  democracy,  and  that  a  democratic 
system  suited  to  Taiwan's  conditions  will  en- 
hance your  society's  security  and  stability.  I 
know  that  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  United 
States  and  friends  of  democracy  around  the 
world  are  watching  with  genuine  hope  and 
great  expectations  for  a  political  miracle  on 
Taiwan  that,  in  its  own  way.  will  be  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  economic  miracle  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  Taiwan.* 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PARADISE 

HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
form  of  socialism/communism  is  domi- 
nant in  many  nations  and  every  conti- 
nent. The  idea  of  socialism  is  especial- 
ly attractive  to  intellectuals  who  are 
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able   to  maintain  a  comfortable   dis- 
tance from  actual  socialist  practices. 

Though  socialism  is  a  god  that  fails 
continuously,  and  causes  more  human 
suffering  and  tragedy  than  any  idea  or 
practice  in  history,  there  are  those 
who  stubbornly  cling  to  its  big-minded 
idealism.  They  religiously  close  up 
their  eyes  to  the  reality  that  the  so- 
cialist promise  of  instant  Utopia  brings 
only  the  tyrany  of  a  real  dystopia. 

It  is  for  them  that  the  following 
glimpse  of  reality  is  provided: 

Along  the  Edge  of  the  Forest:  An  Iron 
Curtain  Journey 

Innocent  people  are  being  casually  shot 
and  killed  by  East  German  border  guards, 
whose  government  (like  others  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain)  seldom  admits  to  being  wrong, 
says  Anthony  Bailey  in  "Along  the  Edge  of 
the  Forest." 

Not  only  is  the  book's  content  a  haunting 
reminder  of  communist  behavior  during  and 
after  the  recent  downing  of  Korean  Air 
Lines  Flight  007.  The  values  of  European 
Soviet  bloc  nations  have  regressed  to  a  point 
where  they've  become  similar  to  those  held 
by  the  barbaric,  bloodthirsty  tribes  that 
once  roamed  the  region's  dark  forests. 

Bailey,  an  Englishman  who  lives  in  Con- 
necticut for  a  part  of  each  year  and  who 
wrote  America.  Lost  and  Pound."  reports 
for  The  New  Yorker  magazine.  The  newer 
book  derives  from  a  series  that  appeared  in 
The  New  Yorker  this  summer.  It  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  1981  trip  taken  by  Bailey,  driving 
his  Saab  southward  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  from  Luebeck.  West 
Germany,  on  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Trieste,  near 
the  Adriatic  Sea. 

It  was  while  he  was  investigating  heavily 
fortified  German  sections  of  the  border  that 
Bailey  was  told  of  people  being  murdered 
without  provocation  and  of  others  who  were 
wounded  during  escape  attempts,  then  left 
to  die.  Having  spent  $6  billion  to  strengthen 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  East  Germans  aren't 
tolerant  about  intentional— or  unintention- 
al—trangressions. 

To  illustrate  how  deadly  the  barrier  can 
be.  Bailey  describes  a  1970s  incident  when 
an  Italian  truck  driver,  who  ironically  was  a 
member  of  his  country's  communist  party, 
and  who  parked  his  truck  after  passing 
through  the  East  German  customs  station. 
The  driver  started  walking  back  to  retrieve 
some  papers  he'd  inadvertently  left  behind, 
when  he  was  shot  and  killed.  The  penalty 
for  not  understanding  a  shouted  warning 
was  death. 

Many  people  will  remember  from  news  re- 
ports at  the  time  how  an  East  German  was 
shot  by  border  guards  when  he  tried  to  flee 
across  the  Berlin  wall.  And  how  while  West 
Berliners  tried  to  throw  him  first  aid  kits  to 
the  injured  man.  those  who'd  opened  fire 
calmly  watched  him  bleed  to  death.  Despite 
such  risks,  which  are  made  more  uncertain 
by  the  necessity  to  transverse  fences  rigged 
with  SM-70  explosives  and  adjacent  plowed 
strips  that  are  mined,  many  still  try  to  flee 
Europe's  vast  communist  prison. 

Some  escape  methods  can  be  creative. 
There's  a  detailed  account  of  account  of  a 
1979  adventure  of  two  families  soaring 
acrosss  the  East  German  border  in  a  home- 
made balloon.  (This  effort  may  have  in- 
spired a  similar  attempt  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  two  Czechoslovakians  constucted  a 
balloon  from  sewn-together  raincoats,  then 
successfully  flew  into  neighboring  Austria; 
other     daring     escapes     from     communist 
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Europe  into  free  counties  have  been  head- 
lined in  recent  weeks. ) 

Bailey  visited  three  iron  curtain  capitals. 
East  Berlin.  Prague  and  Budapest:  he  par- 
ticularly notes  their  prevailing  shabbiness. 
In  East  Berlin,  lack  of  private  initiative  has 
resulted  in  damage  from  World  War  II 
being  left  unrepaired.  Though  more  phys- 
ically attractive  (partly  because  it  escaped 
heavy  wartime  bombing  raids).  Prague  re- 
mains under  at  least  as  tight  a  grip  as  East 
Berlin.  The  reason:  Czechs  are  still  being 
punished  for  the  aborted  1968  efforts  to 
liberalize  the  country. 

Bailey  reports  that  Prague  residents  now 
regard  author  Franz  Kafka's  once  harsh 
controversial  descriptions  of  totalitarianism 
as  being  naive.  Reality  is  much  worse  than 
anything  Kafka  imagined  decades  ago. 
though  Kafka's  books  are  still  banned  in  his 
native  country.  Budapest  is  regarded  as  the 
most  progressive  metropolis  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  but  even  there  residents  continually 
worry  about  a  Russian  clampdown.  Especial- 
ly during  1981.  when  Bailey  visited  the  city 
and  when  Polish  unrest  was  beginning  to 
peak.  The  city  is  said  to  be  in  a  never-ending 
manic-depressive  cycle:  divorce,  suicide  and 
alcoholism  rates  are  among  the  world's 
highest. 

As  Bailey  wends  his  way  southward,  the 
Iron  Curtain  becomes  at  least  physically  less 
imposing.  By  the  time  he  reaches  Trieste, 
the  border  between  this  free  zone  and  com- 
munist Yugoslavia  seems  almost  normal. 
But  even  in  Yugoslavia,  complacency  is  dan- 
gerous. The  country  is  a  favored  route  for 
those  who  want  to  flee  other  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions, but  suspected  escapees  are  routinely 
turned  over  to  the  authorities  in  their  home 
country. 

Trieste's  Adriatic  location  means  it's  not 
very  far  north  of  Ithaca.  Greece,  where 
Ulysses  returned  after  years  of  wandering. 
As  he  completes  his  own  fearsome  journey 
Bailey  thinks  of  Ulysses.  Perhaps  the 
author  means  to  imply  his  Iron  Curtain  trek 
has  spiritual  or  mythic  significance.  And. 
indeed,  when  he  cites  European  myth,  the 
trip  becomes  evocative.  For  instance,  there's 
a  comparison  between  the  fabled  witches' 
lair  atop  Brocken  (in  the  Harz  mountains, 
not  far  from  the  Iron  Curtain)  and  the  com- 
munications towers  now  congregated  at  the 
peak's  summit. 

When  he's  further  south,  near  the  point 
where  East  and  West  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  converge.  Bailey  omits  men- 
tion of  the  annual  Richard  Wagner  festival 
in  Bayreuth.  Not  only  does  this  event  guar- 
antee prosperity  to  a  region  those  who  live 
there  describe  as  "the  end  of  modem  civili- 
zation "  Wagner's  adaptations  of  pagan 
German  myth  could  have  provided  Bailey 
with  provocative  allusions. 

Still,  the  book's  primary  aim— depicting 
the  malignancy  of  communism  in  central 
Europe— is  achieved.  At  one  point,  while 
commenting  on  the  countryside,  Bailey  pon- 
ders the  destructive  impact  of  acid  rainfall 
on  connifers  in  the  Bohemian  Forest.  Just 
as  corrosive  are  the  social  and  political  sys- 
tems within  and  on  the  other  side  of  that 
dusky  forest.* 


THE  CHANGING  STRUCTURE  OF 
FEDERALISM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  promoted  New 
Federalism  as  true  decentralization  of 
Government  and  increased  power  to 
the  people.  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
us  to  examine  the  basis  for  and  impli- 
cations of  the  New  Federalism  ideolog- 
ical foundations. 

In  general,  this  ideology  paints  the 
issue  of  federalism  in  black  and  white 
terms  that  distd!-t  the  way  federalism 
operates  today,  remove  the  issue  from 
a  historical  context,  mask  the  likely 
consequences  of  the  proposal,  and  ob- 
scure the  real  issues  at  stake.  In  gener- 
al this  ideology  justifies  what  would  be 
the  New  Federalism's  abrogation  of 
Federal  responsibilities  to  human  wel- 
fare and  public  infrastructure  needs. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  following 
examination  of  this  ideology  and  our 
Federal  grant-in-aid  system  with  my 
colleagues: 

FEDERAL  VERSUS  STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES:  THE 
CLEAN  SEPARATION 

Through  appeals  to  classical  federalism 
and  the  constitution,  conservative  ideology 
insists  that  the  federal  government  should 
have  absolutely  no  role  in  education,  wel- 
fare, and  other  domestic  areas.  There 
should  be  a  complete  division  of  program  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment with  the  national  level  primarily  in 
charge  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  and  the  state/local  level  taking  care 
of  most  domestic  concerns. 

These  romantic  appeals  to  textbook  sim- 
plicity and  eighteenth  century  America 
have  no  basis  in  the  realities  of  modern  in- 
dustrial America  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  federal  role.  The  constitution 
was  written  to  be  a  flexible  document  ad- 
justing to  changing  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces.  In  almost  every  area  of  politi- 
cal life,  changing  conditions  have  wrought 
de  facto  changes  in  constitutional  provisions 
that  keep  their  guiding  intentions  intact. 

There  is  no  blueprint  of  an  ideal  federal- 
ism to  be  found  in  the  past.  The  American 
federal  system  has  never  been  static,  but 
has  changed  radically  over  the  generations 
as  deep  tides  of  national  development  have 
altered  the  balance  of  power  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  roles  between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment.' 

The  differences  between  eighteenth  cen- 
tury America  and  modern  day  America  are 
incredible.  In  eighteenth  century  America 
the  thirteen  states  acted  as  autonomous 
wholes  joined  together  by  a  fledgling  cen- 
tral government.  Today,  the  United  States 
is  one  nation  with  a  national  economy  oper- 
ating within  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world  economy.  The  federal  government  has 
a.ssumed  enormous  responsibilities. 

The  federal  role  in  domestic  affairs  has  in- 
creased historically  in  response  to  two  main 
developments.  The  industrialization  of 
America  since  the  nineteenth  century  has 
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engendered  a  much  increased  federal  role  in 
domestic  affairs.  The  national  government 
provided  essential  funding  and  coordination 
for  the  burgeoning  national  economy.  Spill- 
over effects  and  superior  federal  revenues 
logically  dictated  an  increased  federal  role 
in  this  rapidly  developing  economy. 

The  second  main  historical  development 
involves  the  emergence  in  the  twentieth 
century  of  a  national  commitment  to  pro- 
viding a  minimum  level  of  basic  public  serv- 
ices to  all  U.S.  citizens  regardless  of  their 
race,  sex.  Income,  or  geographical  location. 

Americans  are  coming  to  define  certain 
basic  sen'ices  as  "'rights"  of  national  citizen- 
ship, and  among  these  services  are  educa- 
tion, medical  care,  and  public  assistance  for 
the  poor. ' 

The  national  government's  role  has  in- 
creased both  in  setting  the  goals  and  stand- 
ards and  providing  the  financial  resources 
to  establish  a  uniform  minimum  levels  of 
these  services. 

In  response  to  these  developments,  feder- 
alism today  does  not  involve  the  mutual  in- 
dependence of  the  federal  and  state/local 
levels  of  government.  Rather,  federalism 
today  involves  an  interdependence  of  all 
levels  of  government  in  provision  of  domes- 
tic public  services.  Classical  federalism  has 
been  replaced  by  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. 

American  federalism  is  not  like  a  layer 
cake,  with  each  level  of  government  having 
its  own  autonomous  sphere  of  decisionmak- 
ing; rather,  it  is  like  a  marble  cake,  in  that 
decisions  regarding  a  particular  function  are 
made  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  that 
all  levels  typically  cooperate  in  implement- 
ing public  policies.  = 

Thus,  political,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opments since  eighteenth  century  America 
have  wrought  fundamental  changes  in  the 
national  agenda  and  the  structure  of  feder- 
alism. The  federal  government  now  has  a 
crucial  role  in  providing  funding  and  politi- 
cal direction  for  many  domestic  public  serv- 
ices. In  his  speech,  the  President  noted  that 
the  national  government  should  be  con- 
cerned with  "arms  control  not  potholes. " 
People  are  not  potholes.  Human  welfare 
and  public  infrastructure  programs  provide 
for  the  basic  needs  of  U.S.  citizens  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

NEEDS  ADDRESSED  MORE  EFFICIENTLY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  BY  STATES 

Conservative  ideology  claims  that  without 
federal  involvement  in  domestic  concerns, 
states  and  localities  would  be  atfle  to  design 
and  administer  programs  in  accordance  with 
local  conditions  and  needs.  The  needs  would 
be  met  more  effectively  and  efficiently  be- 
cause states  and  localities  are  closer  to  the 
problems  and  therefore  the  solutions. 

This  ideology  masks  the  likely  damage  to 
program  needs  in  two  principal  ways:  first, 
it  removes  the  issue  from  its  historical  con- 
text and  second,  it  misrepresents  the  way 
the  federal  grant-in-aid  system  actually  op- 
erates. 

The  historical  context  indicates  that  fed- 
eral involvement  increased  in  many  domes- 
tic areas,  such  as  public  assistance  to  the 
poor,  precisely  because  state  and  local 
public  and  private  institutions  were  not 
meeting  these  needs.  The  first  part  of  this 
section  outlined  the  main  historical  develop- 
ments engendering  an  increased  federal  role 
in  many  domestic  areas.  Section  IV  present- 
ed the  fiscal  and  political  criteria  behind 
the  historical  development  of  the  federal 
role  in  domestic  concerns. 

Conservative  ideology  misrepresents  the 
actual  workings  of  the  federal  grant-in-aid 
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system  by  perpetuating  the  false  assump- 
tion that  the  federal  government  currently 
runs  these  programs.  For  the  most  part, 
public  and  private  institutions  at  the  state 
and  local  level  implement  and  administer 
public  ser\'ice  programs  under  the  federal 
grant-in-aid  system. 

.  .  .  even  as  the  national  government 
agenda  has  continued  to  undergo  enormous 
expansion  in  the  last  twenty  years,  more 
and  more  of  the  direct  delivery  of  services 
and  direct  enforcement  of  regulations  have 
continued  to  be  the  province  of  state  and 
local  governments."  * 

Statistics  show  that  between  1960  and 
1980  federal  employment  grew  at  only  one- 
fifth  the  rate  of  federal  spending  for  state 
and  local  programs. »  Since  state  and  local 
institutions  presently  deliver  these  services, 
the  ideological  basis  for  claims  of  increased 
efficiency  under  the  "New  Federalism  "  pro- 
posal is  very  weak. 

Conservative  ideology  purposely  lumps  to- 
gether the  distinct  functions  of  financing 
and  administering  domestic  public  services, 
which  justifies  abandoning  the  primary  fed- 
eral role  of  lending  superior  national  reve- 
nues to  domestic  problems  under  claims 
that  it  leads  to  administrative  inefficiencies. 
The  federal  government  can  through  uncon- 
ditional grants  or  revenue  sharing  provide 
federal  funds  without  any  guidelines/strings 
attached.  Arguments  against  the  federal 
government's  political  directives  do  not 
automatically  argue  against  federal  funding. 
Federal  guidelines  have  been  necessary  to 
encourage  state  and  local  governments  to 
support  nationally  determined  priorities. 
Some  of  the  earlier  categorical  grants  do 
contain  inefficiencies  in  that  they  specify 
detailed  design  requirements  to  target  na- 
tional goals.  While  some  reform  in  loosening 
up  guidelines  to  prevent  overlapping  juris- 
dictions is  called  for.  these  guidelines 
remain  crucial  to  setting  standards  for  the 
public  services  and  supplying  political  initia- 
tive. 

The  federal  role  in  the  federal  grant-in- 
aid  system  is  consistent  with  the  American 
preference  for  indirect  intervention.  Similar 
to  its  role  in  the  economy,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  this  system  provides  incentives 
and  disincentives  to  other  public  and  private 
actors  to  indirectly  guide  their  actions 
toward  national  goals. 

Rather  than  getting  government  closer  to 
where  the  problems  exist,  the  "New  Feder- 
alism" would  actually  take  a  step  away  from 
the  problems  in  many  ways.  Because  grants 
do  allow  the  national  government  to  target 
resources  to  specific  areas  and,  through 
their  guidelines,  to  target  specific  purposes, 
they  offer  a  w"ay  to  match  resources  with 
need  for  public  services.  By  doing  away  with 
grants,  the  "New  Federalism '  would  also 
eliminate  the  national  govermnent's  ability 
to  target  the  superior  national  resources  to 
the  places  where  the  greatest  need  exists. 
Section  IV  presented  the  shortcomings  of 
the  proposal  in  dealing  with  horizontal 
fiscal  imbalances. 

So.  although  the  "New  Federalism  "  would 
surely  lessen  federal  "intrusion"  into  domes- 
tic concerns,  there  is  little  basis  for  ideologi- 
cal claims  that  the  program  needs  would  be 
addressed  more  efficiently  and  effectively  as 
a  result.  Rather,  the  ideology  masks  the 
likely  consequence  that  states  and  localities 
would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain 
these  needs  without  federal  aid. 

PROMOTES  DEMOCRATIC  DECENTRALIZATION 

In  introducing  the  'New  Federalism" 
President   Reagan   claimed   that   it   would 
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make  government  "again  the  servant  of  the 
people."  By  decentralizing  total  responsibil- 
ity for  domestic  programs  to  the  state  and 
local  level,  conservative  ideology  claims  that 
popular  participation  in  government  would 
be  enhanced.  This  ideology  obscures  the 
types  of  programs  and  responsibilities  being 
decentralized,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  being  decentralized,  and  who  would 
benefit  from  the  likely  consequences  of  this 
deceniralization. 

The  New  Federalism '"  does  not  live  up  to 
conser\ation  claims  of  democratic  decen- 
tralization. Turning  back  program  responsi- 
bilities with  insufficient  revenue  sources  to 
states,  at  a  time  when  states  are  currently 
struggling  to  maintain  basic  public  services, 
does  not  offer  real  hopes  for  increased  de- 
mocracy. Instead,  the  fiscal  crunch  at  the 
state  and  local  level  would  more  likely  pit 
group  against  group  in  battles  over  which 
public  services  should  be  cut  back  on  more 
to  balance  the  budget.  Should  funds  be 
taken  from  police  protection  for  Beverly 
Hills  or  from  public  assistance  to  the  poor? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration plan  for  decentralization  would 
decrease  political  apathy  or  remedy  the  dis- 
trust by  many  Americans  of  political  life. 
Instead,  the  sharp  discrepancy  between  the 
claims  for  and  the  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posal would  decrease  the  credibility  of  poli- 
ticians. The  "New  Federalism"  might  actu- 
ally spark  political  action  in  a  most  unin 
tended  sense  as  many  groups  may  feel  their 
survival  is  being  threatened.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  organization  by  Rea- 
gsm's  opposition. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  in- 
creased federal  role  as  exemplified  by  the 
federal  grant-in-aid  system  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased  chances  for  demo- 
cratic decentralization. 

The  current  marble  cake  federalist  system 
allows  different  interest  groups  and  con- 
stituencies to  voice  their  concerns  at  any 
level  of  government  as  all  levels  share  in 
setting  public  policy.  Many  groups  have 
found  that  their  interests  are  better  served 
at  the  national  level.  For  instance,  blacks  in 
the  South  may  find  that  their  interests  con- 
cerning education  and  welfare  will  be  better 
served  at  the  national  level.  The  New  Fed- 
eralism's"  aim  of  confining  certain  domestic 
concerns  to  the  state/local  level  would  deny 
many  constituencies  access  to  having  their 
concerns  heard.  It  would  thus  be  less  repre- 
sentative and  less  democratic. 

The  federal  grant-in-aid  system  has  in- 
creased citizen  participation  through  the 
guidelines  it  attaches  to  state  and  local  re- 
ceipt of  federal  funds.  These  guidelines 
have  required  public  hearings  and  citizen 
participation  in  allocation  decisions  for  fed- 
eral funds.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
federal  grant  programs  of  the  late  I960's 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
that  experimented  with  new  ways  of  treat- 
ing the  underlying  causes  of  poverty.  Feder- 
al  guidelines   for   OEO   grants   established 

the  unheard-of  process  of  encouraging  the 
poor  to  participate  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  their  own  programs."  *  Many 
local  power  brokers  have  felt  threatened  by 
federal  intrusion"  that  has  encouraged 
more  citizen  participation  than  they  cared 
for.' 

Thus,  centralization  can  mean  more  not 
less  democracy.  Decentralization  along  the 
lines  of  the  "New  Federalism"  would  de- 
crease opportunities  for  democratic  partici- 
pation in  government.  One  must  clarify 
what  one  means  by  centralization  and  de- 
centralization before  leaping  to  conclusions 
that  relate  these  terms  to  democracy. 
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When  used  to  connote  increased  democra- 
cy, decentralization  usually  refers  to  decen- 
tralized economic  power  and  to  decentraliza- 
tion of  political  and  civil  rights.  Money  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  two  of  the  main  items 
ensuring  access  to  the  political  arena.  De- 
centralized economic  wealth  also  refers  to 
an  increased  degree  of  public  control  over 
private  enterprise.  Any  real  vision  of  state 
and  local  autonomy  necessitates  that  they 
gain  some  stability  over  their  economic  situ- 
ation. 

The  "New  Federalism"  would  contribute 
to  economic  concentration  of  power  by 
strengthening  the  hand  of  industry  against 
the  states.  Since  1971,  states  have  been  in 
fierce  competition  for  industry  revenues 
with  which  to  finance  their  soaring  expendi- 
ture responsibilities.'  1971  coincides  with 
the  original  "New  Federalism's"  move  to  in- 
crease state  program  responsibilities  and 
thus  their  revenue  needs.  1971  also  saw  the 
United  States  moving  into  economic  reces- 
sion. The  result  was  that  states  became 
more  desperate  for  revenues  and  more  de- 
pendent on  industries  settling  in  their 
states.  By  turning  back  more  expenditure 
responsibilities  along  with  revenue  sources 
that  depend  on  excise  taxes  on  industry,  the 
"New  Federali-sm"  would  considerably 
weaken  state  and  local  autonomy  in  dealing 
with  industry. 

The  increased  dependency  of  states  on  in- 
dustry revenue  has  led  to  concessions  in  the 
areas|  of  environmental  quality,  worker 
safety,  union  rights,  and  corporate  taxes. 
The  "New  Federalism"  would  return  respon- 
sibility for  the  Occupational  Safety  Assist- 
ance program  to  states  who  are  in  a  bad  bar- 
gaining position  in  terms  of  maintaining 
this  assistance.  The  proposal  would  return 
$16.7  billion  of  the  oil  windfall  profits  tax 
that  states  will  find  harder  to  collect  than 
the  national  government  would.  Taken  to- 
gether with  the  administrations  overall  pro- 
gram to  loosen  federal  regulations  on  indus- 
try, states  and  localities  would  find  it  hard 
to  ensure  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  in- 
habitants both  at  work  and  at  home. 

The  "New  Federalism",  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's broader  economic  program  to 
shift  resources  from  the  poor  to  the  rich, 
would  narrow  rather  than  widen  citizen 
access  to  political  decision  making.  The 
"New  Federalism"  program  would  decen- 
tralize public  assistance  programs  for  the 
poor  to  struggling  states  and  localities.  Cur- 
rently, the  administration  is  eliminating 
federal  funds  for  many  of  these  programs 
for  the  poor,  and  redistributing  the  federal 
revenues  through  its  tax  cut  to  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  corporations. 

The  ideology  surrounding  the  "New  Fed- 
eralism" perpetuates  the  notion  that  the  di- 
vision of  responsibilities  between  the  levels 
of  government  are  the  key  to  democratic  de- 
centralization. In  so  doing  it  obscures  the 
vital  role  of  political  and  civil  righUs. 

"What  is  essential  to  free  government  is 
not  formal  federalism,  but  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms— those  of  speech,  press  and 
assembly— the  right  to  organize  groups  and 
petition  the  government,  and  the  right  to 
vote.  These  outlets  for  whatever  pluralism 
of  ideas  and  interests  and  values  exists  in 
the  society  constitute  the  essence  of  free- 
dom.' 

The  administration's  record  to  date  in  the 
areas  of  political  and  civil  rights  has  been 
troubling.  The  President  originally  wanted 
to  repeal  a  provision  that  refused  public 
funding  to  schools  with  histories  of  discrimi- 
nation. Public  outrage  forced  him  to  change 
his  position.  The  administration  has  worked 
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on  further  restrictions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  which  allows  citizens  acce.ss 
to  Information  concerning  business  and  gov- 
ernment. The  administration  has  pushed  to 
allow  the  CIA  to  perform  domestic  spying. 
These  efforts  to  restrict  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  infringe  First 
Amendment  freedoms  indicate  the  adminis- 
tration's attempts  to  restrict  the  access  of 
citizens  to  politics.  They  stand  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  ideology  that  the  "New  Federal 
ism"  would  make  government  "the  servant 
of  the  people." 

Thus,  ideological  claims  of  populist  de- 
mocracy and  state  and  local  autonomy  for 
the  "New  Federalism"  obscure  the  real 
issues  essential  to  achieving  these  goals  and 
disguise  the  likely  effect  of  the  proposal  and 
the  administration's  broader  program  to  un- 
dermine these  goals.  In  particular,  the  ideol- 
ogy misleads  the  public  by  drawing  an  un- 
conditional connection  between  decentrali- 
zation and  increased  power  for  the  states 
and  the  people.  Careful  examination  of 
what  programs  are  being  decentralized 
under  what  conditions  and  for  whose  bene- 
fit reveals  that  the  New  Federalism"  would 
undermine  rather  than  promote  a  true  de- 
centralization of  power  to  the  people. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  A  REDUCED 
WORK  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
creasing attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
long-range  impact  of  electronic  tech- 
nologies on  job  creation  and  unem- 
ployment. The  novel  feature  today  is 
the  pervasive  force  of  electronics  in 
displacing  workers  in  both  manufac- 
turing and  service  industries.  In  the 
past,  machines  enhanced  worker  pro- 
ductivity. In  the  future,  many  believe, 
a  given  volume  of  output  will  be  pro- 
duced with  less  and  less  labor,  particu- 
larly American  labor,  so  that  gains  in 
productivity  and  output  will  occur 
without  significant  employment  gains 
and  may  even  occur  alongside  a  signifi 
cant  shrinkage  in  the  skilled  labor 
force. 


The  changing  nature  of  industry, 
technology,  and  labor  markets  war- 
rants the  most  serious  examination  as 
well  as  new  policies  to  maintain  em- 
ployment. George  R.  Hoekzema  of 
Colon,  Mich.,  has  examined  these 
changes  and  concludes  that  a  shorter 
workweek  and  work  sharing  is  an  in- 
dispensable policy  tool  for  saving  jobs 
In  the  midst  of  a  shrinking  industrial 
labor  market.  As  the  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation (H.R.  1784)  to  reduce  the  stand- 
ard workweek,  I  offer  Mr.  Hoekzema's 
very  thoughtful  analysis  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Am  Approach  to  the  Unemployment 
Problem 

(By  George  R.  Hoekzema) 
The  Improvements  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  manufacturing  processes  during  the 
past  century  have  made  it  pos.sible  for 
people  to  produce  much  more  goods  and  in 
a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  This  has 
been  a  double  boon  to  humanity.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  general  public  has  risen 
remarkably:  and  the  amount  of  working 
time  required  has  been  reduced  greatly  with 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  free 
lime  for  recreation. 

My  father  told  me  that  when  he  entered 
the  work  market  (about  1900)  the  standard 
work  week  was  sixty  hours.  They  worked 
ten  hours  a  day  for  six  days.  By  taking  only 
fifty  minutes  off  for  lunch  instead  of  an 
hour,  they  were  able  to  leave  work  an  hour, 
earlier  on  Saturday.  When  I  entered  the 
work  market  (about  1925)  the  standard 
work  week  was  fifty  hours.  We  worked  five 
nine  hour  days  and  five  hours  on  Saturday. 
We  had  all  of  Saturday  afternoon  off. 

In  1935,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Federal 
government  passed  the  National  Federal 
Relations  Act  and  set  the  standard  work 
week  at  forty  hours.  This  was  enforced  by 
requiring  the  employer  to  pay  time-and-a- 
half  or  double-time  for  hours  worked 
beyond  the  forty.  Forty-eight  years  have 
passed  since  then,  during  which  time  the 
methods  of  production  have  speeded  up  tre- 
mendously, so  that  one  man-hour  of  work 
produces  many  limes  what  it  did  then. 
Doesn't  it  seem  strange  that  there  has  been 
no  further  decrease  in  the  length  of  the 
work  week?  True  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  In  the  standard  of  living.  But 
instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  working 
hours,  they  have  reduced  the  number  of 
workers.  This  has  meant  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  unemployed. 

This  continual  increase  in  the  unem- 
ployed, caused  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  workers  without  de- 
creasing their  working  hours,  has  brought 
on  many  problems  and  troubles  of  which  we 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware.  The  sim- 
plest and  most  apparent  of  these  problems 
are  the  economic.  People  must  be  supported 
whether  they  work  or  not.  The  burden  of 
support  for  the  whole  population  rests  upon 
those  who  are  working.  If  the  work  is  not 
shared,  then  the  burden  of  expense  is  not 
shared,  but  the  living  costs  are  still  there. 
The  workers  support  the  non-workers,  tem- 
porarily by  the  payment  of  unemployment 
taxes,  and  on  a  long  term  basis  by  welfare. 
Prom  the  economic  standpoint  alone,  the 
worker  would  be  about  equally  well  off 
whether  he  shares  his  work  or  shares- 
through  taxes— his  income  with  his  fellow 
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The  social  effects  of  sharing  or  not  shar- 
ing the  work  are  much  more  unequal  and 
much  more  serious.  The  disruptive  effects 
of  being  unemployed,  of  being  idle,  of  being 
useless  tear  down  the  individual,  wear  down 
the  fswnily,  and  have  a  destructive  effect 
upon  our  whole  society. 

There  are  other  more  urgent  and  more 
noxious  problems  that  we  face  than  that  of 
descreasing  the  work  week.  These  are  the 
problems  caused  by  those  employers  who 
coerce  their  workers  into  working  long  over- 
time hours.  There  are  some  employers  who 
keep  their  employees  working  fifty  or  sixty 
or  more  hours  a  week,  working  six  and 
sometimes  seven  days  a  week.  Every  person 
I  have  talked  to  who  has  been  worked  seven 
days  a  week  has  been  opposed  to  it,  in  spile 
of  the  large  paychecks  they  bring  home. 
Many  of  those  working  six  days  a  week  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  would 
rather  work  five  days  and  gel  a  normal  pay 
check.  Why  then  do  the  employers  work 
them  for  these  long  hours?  Surely  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workers.  The  principal 
aim  of  most  corporations  is  to  maximize 
their  profits.  The  reason  they  make  their 
employees  work  overtime  instead  of  hiring 
more  people  must  be  because  they  find  it 
more  profitable.  It  is  cheaper  for  them. 

But  how  can  it  be  cheaper  when  they  have 
to  pay  their  old  employees  over  time,  and  by 
hiring  additional  help  they  would  only  have 
to  pay  regular  wages?  There  are  two  savings 
the  employer  makes.  One  is  in  fringe  bene- 
fits and  the  other  is  in  unemployment  tax- 
ation. The  worker  who  works  overtime  gets 
an  increase  in  his  wages  but  he  does  not  get 
a  corresponding  increase  in  his  fringe  bene- 
fits (insurance,  sick  leave,  holidays,  vacation 
time,  retirement  benefits).  The  cost  of  these 
fringe  benefits  must  be  added  to  each  addi- 
tional worker,  but  not  to  the  overtime 
worker.  Secondly,  the  more  workers  who  are 
laid  off  by  any  employer,  thus  becoming  re- 
cipients of  unemplo.vment  benefits,  the 
higher  rate  of  unemployment  taxation  that 
employer  must  pay.  He  therefore  tries  to 
avoid  having  any  part-time  help.  Because 
the  cost  of  fringe  benefits  plus  the  increase 
in  unemployment  taxation  add  up  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  overtime  pay.  the  employer 
finds  it  to  his  benefit  to  work  his  employees 
over  time.  It  is  to  his  benefit,  but  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  worker  and  society  when 
there  are  already  thousands  of  unemployed 
seeking  work. 

There  are  two  ways  that  this  destructive 
action  of  overtime  employment  can  be  de- 
creased. One  is  direct  and  simple.  Pass  a  law 
that  would  prohibit  employers  from  hiring 
any  employee  (I  suppose  there  would  have 
to  be  certain  exceptions)  for  more  than 
forty  or  forty-five  or  fifty  or  whatever 
hours,  or  more  than  six  days  a  week.  The 
second  way  is  more  devious  but  might  be 
preferable,  and  that  is  to  make  it  unprofit- 
able to  use  overtime  help.  Time-and-a-half 
pay  does  not  stop  it.  Maybe  double  time  pay 
would.  Or  perhaps  some  change  could  be 
made  in  fringe  benefits.  The  union  workers 
have  struggled  long  and  hard  to  achieve 
fringe  benefits  and  they  certainly  would  not 
want  to  give  them  up.  but  perhaps  some 
changes  could  be  made.  There  might  be 
some  adjustment  with  a  decrease  in  benefits 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  money  (dis- 
posable) wages,  or  an  increase  in  fringe  ben- 
efits along  with  the  extra  overtime  pay.  or  a 
limitation  of  fringe  benefits  on  new  employ- 
ees. As  for  the  unemployment  tax,  it  should 
be  possible  for  worker  representatives  and 
legislators  to  get  together  and  adjust  the 
payment  system  so  that  hiring  additional 
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workers  would  not  be  so  costly  to  the  em- 
ployers. 

A  reasonable  and  effective  recommenda- 
tion might  be  a  35  hour  work  week.  Over- 
time from  35  to  45  hours  should  draw 
double  pay.  Overtime  above  45  hours  should 
draw  triple  pay. 

This  could  be  a  "Share-the-Work"  plank 
in  the  Democratic  platform  for  1984.  It 
would  make  a  great  appeal  to  many  of  the 
wage  earners  in  the  country  and  practically 
all  of  the  would-be  wage  earners. 

It  might  become  a  noteworthy  step  for- 
ward in  the  economy  of  our  country.  It  cer- 
tainly would  present  an  opportunity  and 
cause  for  hope  amongst  the  imemployed. 


POLICE  BRUTALITY  AND 
REALITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
present  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Daily  New.'!  for  insertion  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  was  written 
by  Beth  Fallon,  and  presents  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  balanced  perspec- 
tive to  the  issue  of  alleged  police  bru- 
tality in  New  York  City.  The  article  is 
particularly  germane  in  light  of  the 
recent  congressional  inquiry  into  this 
very  important  issue. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Sept.  21. 
1983] 

Police  Brutality  And  Reality 

(By  Beth  Fallon) 

In  New  'York,  things  seldom  turn  out  the 
way  people  expect.  The  police  -brutality" 
hearing  was  not  a  circus,  was  not  raucous, 
indeed  was  absolutely  decorous.  The  politi- 
cians, both  revered  and  distinctly  unrevered. 
who  were  there  to  make  hay  out  of  it.  will 
make  what  hay  they  can.  They  are  irrele- 
vant. This  is  a  matter  too  important  for 
their  posings.  This  is  between  the  people  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  their  Police  De- 
partment. 

It  is  always  inconvenient  when  two  contra- 
dictory things  happen  to  be  true  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  if  you  ditch  the  logicians 
and  take  a  cold  look  at  life,  that's  life.  The 
first  thing  that  became  clear  in  nearly  seven 
hours  of  testimony  at  the  369th  Regiment 
Armory  is  that  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment does  not  practice  systemic,  condoned 
brutality  against  blacks,  or  against  anybody. 
Black  New  York,  two  million  strong,  had  a 
well-publicized  chance  to  come  to  a  congres- 
sional hearing  and  say  so.  In  a  place  holding 
2.500  people,  about  600  showed  up  and  49 
testified.  Indeed,  as  News  correspondent  Joe 
Volz  pointed  out  in  Sunday  s  paper.  New 
York  cops  shoot  fatally  at  a  rate  one-third 
of  that  in  Rep.  John  Conyers'  Detroit,  and 
rank  43d  out  of  54  cities  in  shootings  per  100 
police. 

But  also,  contradictorily  and  inconven- 
iently true,  is  this:  While  complaints  involv- 
ing serious  injuries  are  down  30  percent, 
complaints  of  undue  force  and  rudeness  are 
dramatically  up.  Weed  out  those  Monday 
witnesses  there  for  political  reasons.  Weed 
out  also  those  I  personally  would  not  have 
believed  if  they  said  the  sky  was  blue.  And 
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you  are  still  left  with  too  many  people  like 
Ernest  Wright: 

■  On  June  6th  of  this  year,  my  wife  either 
Jumped  or  fell  from  the  sixth  floor  of  our 
apartment  building."  he  testified.  'I  was 
getting  ready  for  work;  I  was  told  she  was 
still  alive  down  in  the  back  courtyard,  where 
Emergency  Medical  Service  tried  to  attend 
her.  She  died  there.  The  first  two  cops  who 
responded  were  female.  They  were  very  pro- 
fessional. Then  a  male  sergeant  arrived,  and 
one  cop  was  filling  him  in  as  I  stood  there. 

"The  first  words  out  of  his  mouth  were, 
he  looked  at  me  and  said.  He  probably 
pushed  her.'  I  called  him  an  insensitive  bas- 
tard, and  went  for  him.  He  kicked  me  in  the 
stomach.  .  .  .  His  driver  grabl)ed  me  in  a 
choke-hold  and  pulled  out  h.is  billyclub.  The 
only  reason  my  brains  weren't  scrambled  is 
that  a  friend  and  neighbor,  who  is  a  police 
officer,  was  there  and  he  told  the  sergeant, 
'It's  not  going  down  this  way  this  time.' 

"That  sergeant  was  nothing."  Ernest 
Wright  said,  his  voice  shaking.  "He's  noth 
ing.  but  he  represents  the  police  of  this  city. 
I  want  something  done  to  this  man." 

Wright  believes  nothing  will  be  done,  al- 
though he  has  brought  a  complaint  of  as- 
sault against  the  sergeant  with  the  precinct 
and  the  Civilian  Review  Board.  Ernest 
Wright  is  a  middle-aged,  middle-class  New 
Yorker.  He  is  a  transit  motorman.  whose 
daughter  has  just  taken  the  physical  for  the 
transit  police.  His  wife,  he  said,  was  de- 
pressed because  she  was  losing  her  eyesight. 
She  may  have  jumped,  he  said;  she  may  also 
have  mistaken  the  corridor  window  for  the 
elevator  door  right  next  to  it. 

The  facts  of  the  case  and  the  sergeant's 
side  of  the  story  ought  to  be  pursued  in  a 
fair  manner.  But  Wright  firmly  believes 
that  he  might  have  been  seriously  injured 
had  not  his  policeman  friend  intervened. 
What  is  worse,  every  single  black  person  in 
the  armory  believed  the  same  thing,  and  the 
heart  of  their  complaint  against  the  police 
was  not  simply  against  the  occasional  cop 
who  is  unjustly  violent.  The  heart  was  their 
inability  to  believe  that  when  they  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  for  help  that  they  will 
automatically  be  treated  the  same  way  a 
white  person  would. 

New  York's  problem  isn't  that  a  publicity- 
seeking  congressman  decided  to  come  to 
town.  New  York's  problem  is  that  many  of 
its  responsible  black  citizens— black  police- 
men, black  union  leaders  who  helped  keep 
the  hearing  a  model  of  decorum— believe 
that  blacks  are  often  treated  rudely  or  with 
unnecessary  violence  by  white  police. 

That  New  York  is  doing  a  lot  better  than 
most  places,  including  Detroit,  is  good  but 
not  good  enough.  It  doesn't  matter  whom 
Ed  Koch  scores  off.  or  vice  versa.  Mayors 
come  and  go.  What  matters  is  the  people 
and  the  department,  which  is  just  plain 
point  man  for  integrating  America.  Some 
ideas  on  how  this  might  be  made  a  little 
easier,  on  Friday.* 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  FAMINE 


IMI 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKl 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  BORSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Ukrainian  American  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  those  other  Ukrainians 
living  in  the  free  world,  are  observing 
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the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
famine  of  1933.  This  terrible  massacre 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  wa.'^,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  article  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Tribune.  I  want  to  bring  this  im- 
portant matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  commemorating  this  tragedy. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Ukrainian  Massacre:  The  Holocaust 
THE  World  Ignored 
(By  Kendall  Wilson > 

Most  sources  put  the  figures  at  eight  mil- 
lion. Others  placed  them  at  nine  and  10. 
And  it  is  estimated  by  some  international 
scholars  and  historians  that  as  many  as  22 
million  men.  women  and  children  went  to 
their  deaths  over  a  brief  period  of  years  in 
what  has  been  described  as  "the  largest  and 
worst  holocaust  in  human  history." 

It  all  began  some  50  years  ago.  says  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
(UCCA),  when  that  country's  peasants, 
workers  and  intellectual  classes  began  to 
pay  the  supreme  price  for  their  aversion 
and  opposition  to  the  enforced  collectiviza- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  Soviet  Russian 
national  oppression  and  Russian  imperial- 
ism. 

Millions  of  Ukrainian  people,  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  Soviet  government,  made 
that  sacrifice  by  starvation  in  the  man-made 
famine,  or  by  being  exiled  to  slave  labor 
camps  where  they  died  a  slow  death  from 
hunger,  beatings,  inadequate  medical  and 
sanitation  facilities  and  from  physical  ex- 
haustion. 

The  world  was  given  the  picture  that  the 
Ukrainians  were  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  great  economic-social  disaster  of  1932- 
1933.  not  of  the  mastermind  of  the  Russian 
communist  regime  in  Ukraine  (although  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  pointed  this  out). 

The  truth,  say  scholars  of  all  nationali- 
ties, was  that  production  figures  of  grain  in 
1932-1933  showed  it  was  possible  to  feed  the 
population  of  40  million  people  for  over  two 
years.  Further,  special  detachments  of  the 
GPU  (Gosudarslvenny  Politicheskaya 
Upravleniya),  equivalent  to  the  Gestapo  in 
Nazi  Germany,  along  with  Red  Army  sol- 
diers sent  by  Moscow,  not  only  carried  off 
everything  edible,  but  shot  or  exiled  thou- 
sands of  peasants  and  wealthy  peasants 
(Kulaks).  This  destroyed  whole  villages  and 
turned  what  was  the  most  fertile  black  soil 
into  vast  areas  of  desolate  land. 

"People  think  of  only  one  holocaust,"  said 
William  Nezoway,  chairman  of  the  Ethnic 
Political  Council  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  UCCA.  "But  that  term  was  only  in- 
vented after  World  War  II  and  is  only  asso- 
ciated with  Nazi  Germany's  extinction  of 
the  Jews.  Actually,  the  chemical  warfare  in 
Afghanistan  is  a  holocaust.  And  Blacks  have 
been  victims  of  one  of  the  great  holocausts 
in  history.  Thousands  who  were  brought 
over  here  against  their  will  were  starved  or 
beaten  to  death  on  the  ships,  forced  to  live 
in  infectious  conditions  and  chained  like 
animals,  by  the  way.  The  Black  holocaust 
continued  right  here  in  America  for  more 
years  than  we  care  to  remember. 

■  I  have  been  to  Ukraine.  I've  lived  there. 
And  we  know  there  are  perpetrators  of  the 
Ukrainian  holocaust  right  here  in  America," 
Nezoway  continued."  Why  aren't  they 
rounded  up  like  the  Nazi  collaborators?  It 
seems  so  unfair  that  Communist  Russia  is 
allowed  to  do  this  vfthout  punishment  from 
the  United  Nations.  And  America's  passive 
acceptance  of  these  horrendous  crimes  has 
helped    to    make    communism    what    it    is 
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today.  We  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
atom  bomb.  The  Soviet  Union  is  building 
communism  throughout  the  world" 

Nezoway  said  there  are  about  100,000  per- 
sons of  Ukrainian  origin  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  and  some  two  million  in  the  U.S.  The 
week  of  May  14  to  21  has  been  declared  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country  as  "the 
week  of  mourning  for  the  8  million  victims 
of  the  man-made  famine  of  1932-42. 

City  Council  President  Joseph  Coleman 
and  Councilman  Francis  Rafferty  will  issue 
a  proclamation  to  the  Philadelphia  branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  and 
lead  a  memorial  observance  in  prayer  in  the 
City  Council  Chambers  on  Saturday  (May 
14)  at  12:30  P.M. 

The  program  will  include  Ukrainian- 
Americans  Dr.  Rev.  I.  Bilanych,  Wolodymyr 
Bilajiw,  president  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  and  a  survivor  of  the  famine-holo- 
caust; Dr.  Bohdan  Siletsky,  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  of  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica Inc..  Philadelphia  branch,  and  emcee 
Ihor  Mirchuk.  Ph.  D. 

The  observance  will  begin  with  an  11  A.M. 
motorcade  south  on  Broad  Street  from  66th 
Avenue  on  Chestnut  east  to  Independence 
Hall  (5th  Street)  and  west  on  Market  Street 
to  City  Hall.* 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  STUDIES  IN- 
STITUTE CELEBRATES  30TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  voice 
with  thousands  of  others  across  Amer- 
ica and  in  Europe  in  commending  the 
Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute  on 
the  occasion  of  its  30th  anniversary. 
I.S.I. ,  originally  known  as  the  Intercol- 
legiate Society  of  Individualists,  has 
done  a  great  job  in  encouraging  col- 
lege and  university  students  in  the 
study  of  freedom  and  the  free  society. 
Because  it  reaches  out  to  minds  rather 
than  lobbying  for  favor,  I.S.I.s  influ- 
ence has  been  incalculable.  Based  on 
the  value  of  the  individual  freedom,  it 
educates,  through  its  seminars,  publi- 
cations, and  scholarships,  generations 
of  young  intellects  in  the  benefits  of 
both  economic  and  personal  liberty. 

I  hope  that  I.S.I,  will  prosper  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  that  the  in- 
tellectual activity  it  has  fostered  will 
continue  to  benefit  America.* 


DETROIT  NEWS  APPLAUDS  AM- 
BASSADOR LICHENSTEINS 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  millions  of  Americans,  the 
Detroit  News  Wednesday  joined  in  ap- 
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plauding  U.S.  delegate  Charles  Lichen- 
stein's  challenge  to  the  Soviets  to  find 
the  United  Nation  a  new  home. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to 
Mr.  Lichenstein's  suggestion,  the  News 
points  out,  not  the  least  of  which 
would  be  the  departure  of  scores  of 
Soviet  KGB  agents  who  make  the 
United  Nation  their  sanctuary. 

In  addition,  we  might  feel  less  in- 
clined to  pay  25  percent  of  the  U.N.'s 
cost  if  it  were  located  somewhere  else. 
The  only  difficulty  with  Mr.  Lichen- 
stein's proposal,  the  News  concludes,  is 
finding  a  country  which  would  have 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

Straight  Talk  at  the  United  Nations 
Charles  Lichenstein  may  have  not  been 
speaking  for  the  Reagan  administration 
when  he  challenged  the  Soviets  to  pack  up 
and  take  the  United  Nations  with  them.  But 
the  salty  American  U.N.  delegate  certainly 
spoke  for  millions  of  people  who  are  sick 
and  tired  of  the  international  forum's  feck- 
lessness. 

His  stinging  response  was  prompted  by 
Soviet  charges  that  in  denying  Russian  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  permission 
to  land  at  either  Kennedy  or  Newark  Air- 
ports, the  United  States  had  failed  to  fulfill 
its  obligation  as  host  country  to  impose  no 
impediments  to  members  coming  to  or  leav- 
ing U.N.  meetings.  Mr.  Lichenstein  coun- 
tered that  the  landing  arrangements  at 
nearby  McGuire  AFB  were  to  guarantee  the 
Soviet  delegation's  safety  in  the  wake  of  the 
Korean  airline  massacre.  He  might  have 
also  noted  that  there  aren't  any  civil  air- 
ports in  the  U.S.S.R. 

"Our  agreement. "  he  said,  "has  nothing  to 
do  with  letting  anyone  come  by  any  means 
they  choose  at  any  place  they  choose  at  any 
time  they  choose. "  Mr.  Lichenstein  added 
that  not  only  would  the  Soviet  plane  find  it 
convenient  to  land  at  McGuire,  he  further 
assured:  "We  wont  even  shoot  it  down  if  it 
strays  from  its  designated  path."  Finally,  he 
encouraged  the  Soviets  or  any  other  dele- 
gates to  propose  that  the  U.N.  move  its  op- 
erations somewhere  else  if  they  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  United  States  as  host  coun- 
try. 

We  think  such  a  move  would  be  a  splendid 
idea.  To  begin  with,  it  would  cramp  the 
KGB's  clandestine  activities  in  this  country 
since  scores  of  Soviet  agents  would  have  to 
find  another  cover.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  might  feel  less  obliged  to  pay  25  per- 
cent of  the  U.N.  tab  if  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  elsewhere. 

After  all,  the  U.N.  is  an  international  dis- 
grace and  its  continued  presence  at  Turtle 
Bay  is  a  travesty.  The  Security  Council 
couldn't  even  summon  the  courage  to  con- 
demn the  murder  of  269  passengers  aboard 
KAL  007,  much  less  call  for  an  investiga- 
tion. Instead,  the  delegates  voted  to  "de- 
plore" the  incident  with  no  reference  to  the 

USSR. 

But  then,  the  U.N.'s  despicable  track 
record  is  nothing  new.  It  has  served  as  a 
forum  for  anti- American  and  anti-Israeli  ti- 
rades for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  It 
has  funded  international  terrorists.  It  has 
winked  at  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan and  Communist  genocide  in  Cambodia. 
It  also  appointed  a  Soviet  official  to  chair 
the  investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  waging  chemical  warfare  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Southeast  Asia. 
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Thus  we  second  Mr.  Lichenstein's  sugges- 
tion that  the  U.N.  delegates  find  another 
home.  The  question  is,  who  would  have 
them?» 


RAIDING  AMERICA'S  RETIRE- 
MENT FUTURE  PENSION  ASSET 
RAIDS  BY  EMPLOYERS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  a  clarion  call  to  go  forth 
warning  America's  workers  that  many 
of  them  face  an  unsuspected  financial 
jeopardy  which  is  spreading  swiftly, 
but  quietly,  like  some  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  disease  is  pension  asset  raids 
by  employers.  It  involves  the  diversion 
or  acquisition  by  employers  of  moneys 
intended  to  be  the  assets  of  pension 
plans  for  employees.  These  assets  and 
moneys  were  reserved  to  pay  pension 
benefits  to  millions  of  American  work- 
ers upon  their  retirement.  However, 
the  actions  of  certain  employers  may 
well  serve  to  jeopardize  the  financial 
security  of  these  workers  unless  appro- 
priate action  is  taken. 

These  pension  raids  are  most  often 
motivated  by  an  employer's  desire  to 
save  cash  or  to  recover  funds  with 
which  to  fight  off  an  unfriendly  corpo- 
rate takeover  attempt  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  employer's  manage- 
ment. A  frequent  mechanism  for  ac- 
complishing these  goals  is  for  an  em- 
ployer to  terminate  an  overfunded  de- 
fined benefit  plan  and  capture  the 
excess  assets  of  the  plan— that  is. 
money  greater  than  the  present  value 
of  all  vested  and  accrued  benefits 
under  the  plan.  Large  sums  are  often 
involved.  For  example,  as  a  result  of 
the  1981  termination  of  the  A&P 
store's  pension  plan.  A&P  managment 
stands  to  recapture  some  $200  million 
of  the  plan's  excess  assets.  More  re- 
cently, the  proposed  termination  of 
four  pension  plans  of  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum Corp.  will  net  that  corpora- 
tion approximately  $248  million  of 
excess  assets.  The  amounts  will  appar- 
ently be  used  to  reduce  the  debt  Occi- 
dental incurred  when  it  took  over 
Cities  Services  Corp.  at  a  cost  of  some 
$4  billion  last  year.  What  is  disturbing 
about  this  termination  and  revision  is 
that  the  overfunded  Cities  Services 
plan  apparently  represented  a  signifi- 
cant inducement  for  Occidental  to  ac- 
quire the  company. 

The  termination  of  an  overfunded 
plan  can  dramatically  reduce  pension 
benefits.  Although  employees  receive 
pension  benefits  vested  and  accrued  to 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  plan, 
they  lose  potential  benefits  that  they 
would  have  earned  by  remaining  with 
that  employer.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployee working  for  XYZ  Corp.  for  15 
years  and  who  anticipates  retiring  in 
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another  10  years  may  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  a  pension  benefit  of 
$550  a  month  upon  his  retirement. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  overfunded  pension  plan  of 
XYZ  Corp..  the  participant  might  only 
receive  a  benefit  of  $250  a  month,  far 
short  of  the  promised  benefit. 

A  termination  of  an  overfunded  pen- 
sion plan,  therefore,  can  wreck  finan- 
cial havoc  with  the  retirement  security 
of  a  worker  and  his  family.  Even  if 
some  form  of  defined  contribution 
plan  replaces  the  terminated  plan,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  worker  will  be  able 
to  achieve  the  level  and  security  of 
benefits  previously  offered  under  the 
terminated  plan. 

The  corporate  use  of  plan  assets  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  termination  of 
plans  with  excess  assets  but  also  to  the ' 
types  of  assets  which  recently  have 
been  contributed  to  many  plans.  One 
recent  trend  by  employers  involves  the 
contribution  by  an  employer  of  em- 
ployer stock,  oil  and  gas  royalty  inter- 
ests, leasehold  interests  and  employer 
real  property.  Contributions  of  these 
types  enable  an  employer  to  retain 
cash  it  would  otherwise  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  plan  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  provide  a  financing  mecha- 
nism for  that  company's  stock,  real 
estate,  leaseholds,  or  other  invest- 
ments which  are  held  or  owned  by  the 
employer.  For  example,  Diamond 
Shamrock  Corp.  contributed  an  oil 
and  gas  royalty  interest  valued  at  $18 
million  to  its  $145  million  pension 
fund.  In  net  effect.  Diamond  Sham- 
rock has  saved  itself  approximately 
$18  million  in  cash  it  otherwise  would 
have  to  contribute  to  the  pension  plan, 
and  used  the  plan  a»  a  financing  vehi- 
cle for  its  oil  and  gas  venture. 

Rather  than  contributing  cash, 
which  has  a  fixed  value,  an  employer 
contributing  stock,  leasehold,  real 
estate  or  other  interests  is  contribut- 
ing something  which  may  have  an  in- 
definite market  value;  in  such  situa- 
tions, plan  participants  and  benefici- 
aries bear  the  risk  of  loss  if  the  value 
of  the  stock  does  not  meet  the  value  of 
the  required  contribution.  One  only 
needs  to  imagine  a  worker's  retirement 
security  being  tied  to  an  expectation 
of  certain  oil  and  gas  reserves  still  in 
the  ground  to  understand  the  dangers 
inherent  in  these  practices. 

In  addition,  placing  an  issue  of  stock 
of  the  employer  ir^to  the  pension  plan 
also  keeps  it  under  the  control  of  the 
employer  and  off  the  open  market, 
where  it  might  be  acquired  by  a  com- 
peting firm  interested  in  a  merger  or 
acquisition. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  question  of 
whether  such  contributions  are  pru- 
dent and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
plan,  as  the  law  requires.  The  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (ERISA)  under  its  prudence  re- 
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quirement  makes  clear  that  a  plan  fi- 
duciary should  act  solely  in  the  inter- 
est of  partiripants  and  beneficiaries  of 
a  plan.  A  strong  argument  can  be 
made  that  these  contributions  of  em- 
ployer stock,  oil  and  gas  royalties, 
leasehold  interests  and  employer  real 
estate  have  been  made  to  enhance  the 
cash  liquidity  of  the  employer,  rather 
than  benefit  the  participants  in  the 
plan. 

Some  employers  have  replaced  their 
former  defined  benefit  plans  with  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  (ESOP). 
An  ESOP  is  a  plan  in  which  benefits 
are  provided  through  employee  owner- 
ship of  employer  stock.  Again,  benefits 
are  based  upon  the  value  of  the  em- 
ployer stock  held  by  the  plan.  The 
value  of  the  stock  can  either  increase 
or  decrease  over  time,  and  so  can  the 
value  of  the  benefit.  Other  employers 
have  instituted  some  form  of  stock 
ownership  or  stock  option  plan  as  a  re- 
placement. Although  it  is  a  genoral 
statement,  a  number  of  these  ESOP's 
have  been  started  with  employer  secu- 
rities of  low  market  value  and  there- 
fore present  a  questionable  opportuni- 
ty for  employees  to  attain  meaningful 
ownership  rights  and  receive  adequate 
retirement  income  from  these  devices. 

Further,  several  employers  installing 
ESOP's  have  included  restrictive  own- 
ership clauses  in  their  plans  so  the  em- 
ployer may  exercise  l^is  voting  power 
to  stave  off  unfriendly  corporate 
merger  attempts.  This  same  effect  is 
achieved  through  contributions  of  em- 
ployer stock  to  a  defined  benefit  plan 
containing  restrictive  stock  voting  fea- 
tures controlled  by  the  management 
of  the  employer.  The  use  of  ESOP's 
and  employer  stock  contributions  in 
this  maruier  raises  serious  questions  of 
propriety  under  title  I  of  ERISA  and 
under  the  exclusive  benefit  rule  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  example  of  Harper  &  Row  Pub- 
lishers, Inc..  reviewed  in  a  hearing  of 
my  committee  last  June  7,  presents  an 
archetypical  illustration  of  an  employ- 
er raid  on  its  pension  fund.  On  Novem- 
ber 6.  1981,  Harper  &  Row  terminated 
its  pension  plan  and  amended  its 
profit-sharing  plan,  and  used  the  re- 
sulting excess  assets  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  1,017,630  shares.  33'/:.  per- 
cent, of  the  outstanding  common  stock 
of  Harper  &  Row  from  the  Minneapo- 
lis Star  and  Tribune  Co.  Using  the  ap- 
proximately $9.8  million  in  excess 
assets  obtained  from  the  pension  plan 
this  way,  along  with  certain  other 
assets.  Harper  &  Row  purchased  the 
outstanding  shares  of  common  stock 
at  $20  per  share  at  a  time  when  the 
trading  value  of  those  shares  was  ap- 
proximately $10.50.  In  addition,  the 
shares  purchased  were  then  placed 
into  a  new  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  to  cover  Harper  &  Row  employ- 
ees. The  value  of  the  benefits  of  this 
plan  will  be  directly  related  to  the 
Harper  &  Row  stock,  which  has  de- 
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clined  since  the  purchase.  It  is  also  no- 
table that  the  voting  rights  of  shares 
contributed  to  the  plan  ma:  only  be 
voted  by  Harper  &  Row  mciagement. 
except  vested  shares  and,  that  share 
ownership  is  limited  to  a  once  only 
target  allocation  to  employees. 

Raymond  C.  Harwood,  formei  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Harper  &  Row.  has  testified 
in  my  committee  that: 

The  employees,  without  any  voice  in  the 
matter,  have  lost  the  security  of  trusteed 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  and  had  to 
accept,  in  exchange,  the  imponderabli-s  of  a 
-stock-ownership  plan  in  the  company. 

To  date,  two  class-action  lawsuits 
and  one  stockholder's  suit  have  been 
filed  regarding  Harpor  &  Row's  ac- 
tions. In  essence,  these  suits  contend 
that:  First,  Harper  &  Row  deliberately 
defrauded  the  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  terminated  plan  of  their 
accrued  benefits  under  the  plan: 
-second,  the  trustees  of  the  plan  violat- 
ed their  responsibility  to  act  prudently 
and  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  the  plan 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  interest  rate 
assumptions  and  other  actuarial  mat- 
ters; third,  in  establishing  the  succes- 
sor employee  stock  plan.  Harper  & 
Row  did  not  act  for  the  exclusive  ben- 
efit or  in  the  best  interests  of  plan 
participants,  but  solely  in  their  own 
interests  to  retain  control  of  their 
management  positions;  and  fourth, 
the  management  of  Harper  &  Row 
wasted  company  assets  in  their  at- 
tempt to  secure  their  management  po- 
sitions through  this  stock  acquisition, 
which  favored  a  single  inside  stock- 
holder. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  after  an 
almost  2-year  investigation  of  the 
Harper  &  Row  termination,  has  de- 
clined to  pursue  legal  action  against 
the  company.  This  forces  the  private 
litigants  to  carry  the  entire  financial 
burden  of  protecting  workers'  pension 
interests. 

Promotion  of  employer  avarice  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intent  of  ERISA. 
Indeed,  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of 
plan  assets  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployer while  a  pension  plan  is  in  exist- 
ence. Such  use  repre.sents  a  prohibited 
transaction  under  ERISA  for  which 
there  arc  specific  civil  and  tax  penal- 
ties. A  que-stion  which  is  only  slightly 
less  clear  is  whether  an  employer  can 
accomplish  that  which  is  clearly  pro- 
hibited under  ERISA  through  the  ter- 
mination of  a  plan. 

The  Harper  &  Row  case  is  not 
unique  Recently,  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corp.  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  prepared  a  list  of  those  em- 
ployers which  received  reversions  of 
excess  assets  of  at  least  $1  million 
since  1980.  To  date,  approximately  114 
corporations  have  received  over  $443 
million  in  excess  assets.  If  pending  ap- 
plications for  such  terminations  are 
counted,    along    with    those    termina- 
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tions  involved  in  litigation,  the  poten- 
tial amount  of  total  reversion  exceeds 
S1.3  billion.  Materials  prepared  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ser\  ice  for  the  com- 
mittee indicate  that  based  on  1980 
annual  report  data,  there  are  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  over  2,700  de- 
fined benefit  plans  with  actuarial  sur- 
pluses of  over  $1  million  and,  this 
figure  may  have  substantially  in- 
creased since  it  is  based  on  1980  data. 
Obviously,  the  dimensions  of  this 
trend  are  not  small,  and  its  impact  and 
the  number  of  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries affected  by  such  terminations 
is  growing  steadily. 

Contributions  of  employer  stock  and 
other  noncash  employer  contributions 
are  also  increasing  rapidly.  Pension 
and  Investment  Age  magazine  in  their 
June  13,  1983  i-ssue  prepared  a  list  of 
corporations  which  indicate  that 
almost  $1.1  billion  in  stocks,  bonds, 
real  estate,  oil  and  gas  royalties,  and 
leasehold  interests  have  been  contrib- 
uted to  pension  plans  in  the  last  18 
months  alone.  Similar  employer  ac- 
tions will  surely  follow. 

In  the  realm  of  corporate  finance, 
acquisitions  and  mergers,  and  the 
bottom  line  of  management's  balance 
sheet,  the  administration  represented 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  have  simply 
sacrificed  the  retirement  income  secu- 
rity of  the  American  worker  to  corpo- 
rate pension  raids  designed  to  finance 
the  private  sector. 

One  of  the  principal  motivations  of 
Congress'  passage  of  ERISA  was  to 
prohibit  the  abuse  by  employer.';  of 
assets  of  a  plan  created  to  pay  benefiU 
to  their  employees.  However,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  no  problem  at  all.  I 
beg  to  differ. 

Presently,  millions  of  American 
workers  are  faced  with  po.ssible  finan- 
cial jeopardy.  A  jeopardy  of  the  worst 
.sort,  a  jeopardy  to  their  financial  .secu- 
rity in  old  age.  If  the  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  protecting  workers'  re- 
tirement security  are  unable  or  unwill 
Ing  to  meet  this  new  and  dire  threat, 
then  it  is  left  to  Congress  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  insure  the  re- 
tirement income  security  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  Employers  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continually  raid  America's 
retirement  future.  The  Congress  must 
recognize  this  disease,  and  move  quick- 
ly to  find  an  effective  cure.  The  Con- 
gress must  act  to  stop  pension  raid- 
ing.* 


EDUCATION  EXCELLENCE:  A 
LARGER  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  DOUGUS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
American  education,  for  it  is  inextrica- 
bly bound  to  the  health  and  vitality  of 
other  important  institutions  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

During  public  discussions  that  fol- 
lowed the  recent  release  of  several 
education  reports,  the  debate  has  fo- 
cused on  the  status  of  math  and  sci- 
ence education.  I  have  followed  those 
discussions  with  keen  interest,  for 
early  in  the  98th  Congress  I.  too,  per- 
ceived serious  shortcomings  in  those 
crucial  technical  fields,  and.  as  a 
result,  cosponsored  H.R.  1310,  the 
Emergency  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  Act  of  1983. 

But  Americans  have  a  great  propen- 
sity for  "the  quick  fix."  Often,  in  the 
relief  of  a  newly  discovered  solution, 
we  tend  to  adopt  a  somewhat  less- 
than-balanced  point  of  view. 

As  Nebraska's  Education  Commis- 
sioner Dr.  Joe  Lutjeharms  recently 
pointed  out: 

Math  and  science  are  not  the  only  two 
areas  needing  help.  We  should  provide  em- 
phasis in  other  areas,  such  as  foreign  lan- 
guages and  language  areas.  And  we  have  tre- 
mendous problems  ...  in  vocational  tech- 
nology. 

Mindful  of  Dr.  Lutjeharms'  wise  ob- 
servations,   I    conunend    to    my    col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from 
the  Lincoln  Star,  September  15,  1983: 
[Prom  the  Lincoln  Star.  Sept.  15,  1983] 

Education  Push  Urged 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  a  gov- 
ernment commission  has  urged  a  $1.5  billion 
crash  program  of  federal  aid  to  education  to 
improve  the  math  and  science  output  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  grades.  After  all,  there 
have  been  at  least  two  significant  national 
reports  critical  of  the  current  level  of  educa- 
tion. 

But  Congress  would  need  to  determine 
that  there  is,  indeed,  the  critical  lag  in  sci- 
ence and  math  instruction  of  which  the 
commission  speaks.  An  awfully  lot  of  our 
scientific  expertise  is  siphoned  off  by  the 
military-industrial  complex.  Additionally, 
some  determination  ought  to  be  made  of 
business  and  industry's  utilization  of  the  na- 
tion's math  and  science  graduates. 

Not  all  of  this  country's  economic  prob- 
lems can  be  traced  back  to  education  or  to 
any  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  math 
and  science.  Our  business  and  industry,  in 
many  areas,  have  not  had  the  leadership  to 
maintain  the  position  of  preeminence  the 
country  once  so  widely  enjoyed. 

Additionally,  how  much  of  our  current  in- 
dustrial difficulty  is  due  to  economic 
changes  we  still  do  not  fully  understand? 

Certainly,  we  would  not  oppose  federal  fi- 
nancial leadership  in  a  program  of  proven 
educational  need  but  it  is  important  that 
any  such  program  be  based  on  careful  con- 
sideration   of    all    the   circumstances   that 
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might  be  involved.  American  Education 
week  is  Sept.  18  through  24th,  "a  time  to  re- 
member that  educational  excellence  is  ev- 
eryone's responsibility,"  according  to  a 
statement  from  the  Lincoln  Public  Schools. 
Before  we  revolutionize  our  system  of  edu- 
cation we  better  be  darned  sure  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  problem  we  hope  to  solve.* 
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BUSY  BUREAUCRATS:  SOME  TOP 
U.S.  AIDES  CONTRADICT 

IMAGE:  THEY  WORK  VERY 
HARD;  DERISION,  LOW  PAY 
TAKE  TOLL 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article  that  appears  on  the 
front  page  of  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. I  think  this  article  clearly  illus- 
trates what  I  and  a  number  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have,  been 
saying  about  the  Federal  work  force. 
The  majority  of  civil  servants  are  hard 
working,  conscientious  individuals  who 
deserve  the  respect  and  support  of  not 
only  this  body,  but  also  recognition 
from  the  public  they  serve.  For  3 
years,  I  have  been  working  diligently 
to  promote  the  soundness  of  the  civil 
service  system  and  I  feel  this  article 
points  out  the  vital  role  civil  servants 
play  in  shaping  our  Nation's  policies.  I 
ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  22. 
19831 
Busy  Bureaucrats:  Some  U.S.  Aides  Con- 
tradict Image  and  Work  Hard,  But  Deri- 
sion, Low  Pay  Take  a  Toll 

(By  Jeffrey  H.  Birnbaum) 
Washington.— Pete  Modlin  is  a  hard-driv- 
ing executive  in  a  city  that  most  people  be- 
lieve doesn't  have  any. 

On  a  typical  Sunday,  the  wiry  White 
House  official  drops  off  his  wife  at  church 
and  goes  to  work  in  his  office  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Tm  a  workaholic  by  nature,"  he 
jokes.  "She  handles  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Modlin  is  a  rarity  among  bureaucrats, 
but  he  isn't  alone.  He  is  one  of  the  6.700  top 
U.S.  administrators  who  advise  political  ap- 
pointees and  direct  the  bureaucracy  to  carry 
out  their  policies.  These  elite  senior  execu- 
tives are  as  essential  to  the  government  as 
they  are  unknown  to  the  public.  Yet.  as  bu- 
reaucrats, they  often  are  derided  by  the 
people  they  serve  and  often  are  underpaid 
compared  with  private-sector  counterparts. 
The  result  is  a  "brain  drain"  that  some  ob- 
servers fear  imperils  effective  government. 

Since  1980,  1,400  top-level  federal  workers, 
or  20%  of  the  senior  executive  force,  have 
left  government.  "The  senior  people  say 
they  are  just  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  that 
the  civil  servant  is  a  worthless  person."  says 
Blair  Childs.  vice  president  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Association,  which  represents 
high-level  federal  workers.  Adds  Prank  Car- 
lucci,  a  former  defense  official  who  now 
heads  a  division  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.; 
"We  are  starting  to  see  a  real  crisis  of  talent 
in  the  federal  government." 


Indeed,  some  bureaucrats  are  the  pam- 
pered goof-offs  and  bunglers  of  popular 
repute.  Almost  by  definition,  bureaucracy  is 
slow-moving,  resistant  to  Innovation  and 
susceptible  to  error.  Even  union  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  at  least  some  of  the  2.8  rail- 
lion  civilian  employees  don't  work  very  hard 
or  very  well,  and  even  the  disgracefully 
inept  are  difficult  to  fire.  An  extreme  exam- 
ple of  foul-ups  surfaced  recently  when  the 
Defense  Department  disclosed  purchasing 
blunders,  including  payment  of  $1,118.26  for 
a  25-cent  plastic  cap  for  a  stool  leg  and  of 
$110  for  a  four-cent  diode  that  the  Navy  al- 
ready had  in  stock. 

The  public  expects  such  slip-ups.  Polls 
consistently  show  that  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
cans consider  civil  sen'ants  lazy  and  ineffi- 
cient. For  decades,  U.S.  presidents  have 
groused  about  bureaucratic  shortcomings, 
and  both  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan 
campaigned  specifically  against  bureaucra- 
cy. Once  in  office,  both  quickly  angered 
career  employees.  Mr.  Carter  tried  to  make 
federal  workers  pay  for  parking  spaces. 
Reagan  officials  have  proposed  to  scale  back 
federal  pensions  and  to  base  pay  raises  on 
merit  rather  than  seniority— a  move  op- 
posed by  unions  as  a  back-door  way  to  politi- 
cize the  civil  senice. 

Such  moves  are  "a  clear  signal  that  civU 
servants  are  not  only  no  good,  but  are  to 
blame  for  the  government's  problems."  says 
Murray  Comarow.  an  American  University 
professor  and  former  civil  servant.  Because 
morale  has  suffered,  "federal  workers  are 
becoming  the  kind  of  employees  (recent  ad- 
ministrations) said  they  were. "  charges 
John  Sturdivant.  an  officer  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  the 
largest  federal  worker'  union. 

CHANGE  IN  TUNE 

lAtely,  the  Reagan  people  have  changed 
their  tune,  especially  about  senior  bureau- 
crats. Administration  aides  now  say  top 
career  officials  are  undercompensated  at 
the  maximum  base  salary  of  $67,200  a  year, 
and  they  fret  about  losing  the  best  among 
them  to  higher-paying  corporations.  At  the 
top  levels,  acknowledges  Donald  Devine,  the 
government's  chief  personnel  officer,  "there 
is  a  very  severe  problem." 

Here  are  three  little-known  bureaucrats 
who  labor  for  more  than  money  and  help  to 
make  government  work: 

THE  BUDGETEER 

Carey  P.  "Pete  "  Modlin  is  the  unofficial 
"Mr.  Budget"  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  As 
assistant  director  for  budget  review  in  the 
White  House  budget  office,  he  manages  a 
staff  of  85  that  keeps  track  of  the  $848  bil- 
lion federal  budget.  He  earns  $65,500  a  year. 

"I  don't  know  that  people  who  stay  in 
public  service  do  it  for  money. "  he  says 
peering  through  heavy,  black-frame  glasses. 
Compiensation  for  a  job  such  as  his,  he  says, 
is  largely  "psychic  income"  because  of  its 
"ringside  seat"  to  power. 

But  the  general  defamation  of  bureau- 
crats is  a  constant  irritant.  "It  doesn't  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  joy  to  hear  the  criticisms, 
I  assure  you,"  Mr.  Modlin  says.  "Bureau- 
crats are  a  conveninet  whipping  boy." 

One  Reagan  appointee  who  doesn't  criti- 
cize Mr.  Modlins  efforts  is  his  boss.  Budget 
Director  David  Stockman.  "Pete, "  Mr. 
Stockman  says,  "is  an  exemplar  of  the  skill, 
diligence  and  institutional  memory  among 
those  top  civil  servants  who  insure  that  gov- 
ernment survive  the  appointed  politicians 
and  experimenters  who  come  and  go."  In 
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fact,  no  one  doubts  the  budgetary  expertise 
of  the  61 -year-old  Mr.  Modlln.  who  has 
worked  30  years  In  the  budget  office  and 
still  finds  his  Job  ■exciting." 

As  the  top  career  man  In  the  budget 
office.  Mr.  Modlln  coordinates  the  writing 
of  the  president's  huge  annual  budget  pro- 
posal. His  staff  also  follows  the  13  appro- 
priations bills  through  Congress  and  moni- 
tors for  senior  White  House  aides  how  each 
bill  compares  with  the  president  s  requests. 
To  keep  pace.  Mr.  Modlin  has  honed  his 
ability  to  find  budget  numbers  and  explain 
budget  concepts  fast. 

Mr.  Modlin  is  at  it  for  more  than  12  hours 
almost  every  weekday,  plus  several  more 
hours  on  weekends.  One  evening,  he  gets  a 
call  at  7:30  p.m.  from  Mr.  Stockman,  whose 
office  is  two  doors  down  the  hall  in  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building.  A  congressional 
panel  has  passed  an  appropriations  bill 
threatening  to  raise  personnel  costs,  and 
Mr.  Stockman  needs  a  letter  complaining 
about  the  ways  it  busts"  the  president's 
budget.  Mr.  Modlin  glances  out  his  window 
to  an  office  building  across  the  street,  sees 
no  lights  burning  and  knows  his  staff  has 
gone  home.  He  writes  until  10  p.m.  and  has 
the  draft  ready  for  a  7:30  a.m.  sUff  meeting 
the  next  day. 

"You  can't  worry  about  family  or  making 
dates  for  a  concert. "  says  Samuel  Cohn.  who 
held  the  job  a  decade  ago  and  now  is  a 
Washington  consultant.  And  Mr.  Modlin 
says  that  generally  he  doesn't  worry  about 
mounting  budget  deficits  or  even  his  own 
paycheck. "I  worry  about  things."  he  says.  'I 
can  do  something  about." 

THE  tJTILlTY  UAH 

"My  father  was  a  rural  mall  carrier,  and 
he  advised  me  not  to  go  into  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." J.  Dawson  Ahalt  recalls.  But 
after  a  brief  stint  selecting  gas-station  loca- 
tions for  a  major  oil  company,  he  rejected 
his  father's  advice. 

"There  are  some  better  opportunities  out- 
side of  government. "  he  says,  "but  the  re- 
sponsibility inside  is  hard  to  match."  He 
joined  the  Agriculture  Department  as  a 
junior  analyst  in  1962  and  now,  at  47,  is  its 
highest-ranking  career  executive. 

Mr.  Ahalt  is  a  deputy  assistant  secretary, 
a  position  usually  reserved  for  political  ap- 
pointees. That  fact  chafes  some  Reaganites, 
but  he  got  the  job  on  merit.  A  crack  agricul- 
tural economist,  he  has  long  helped  formu- 
late and  analyze  the  dizzying  array  of  farm 
subsidies.  But  he  also  understands  Washing- 
tons  diverse  agribusiness  interests. 

"Someone  like  Dawson  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. He's  highly  respected  on  the  Hill  and 
among  his  peers  in  the  department.""  says 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block.  Adds 
Don  Paarlberg.  a  Purdue  University  profes- 
sor and  a  former  department  economist: 
■"Dawson  proves  that  even  in  this  somewhat 
homogenized  society,  the  cream  still  rises  to 
the  top." 

Mr.  Ahalt's  job  defies  the  organization 
charts.  His  responsibilities  range  from  moni- 
toring global  weather  for  crop  forecasts  to 
consoling  disappointed  favor-seekers.  One 
day.  he  advises  a  visitor  from  another 
agency  on  how  to  maneuver  in  the  depart- 
ment labyrinth.  "A  lot  of  people  have  been 
telling  me  to  come  over  and  visit  with 
Dawson  Ahalt.""  explains  Kalo  Heineman.  a 
member  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  hunting  for  a  department  offi- 
cial who  would  join  a  CPTC  advisory  panel. 
"You  think  about"  possible  candidates.  Mr. 
Heineman  tells  him.  "and  don"t  eliminate 
yourself."  Soon  afterward.  Mr.  Ahalt  is  ap- 
pointed. 
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Mr.  Ahalts  abilities  have  made  him  useful 
all  over  the  government.  In  1971.  he  helped 
direct  President  Nlxon"s  wage-price  freeze— 
a  dubious  task  for  a  free-marketer.  He  was 
promoted  despite  his  persistent  warnings 
about  tampering  with  farm  prices.  "Dawson 
always  proceeds  with  an  analysis  that  is 
sound,  straightforward  and  honest."'  says 
Marvin  Kosters,  then  a  boss  of  Mr.  Ahalt's 
and  now  working  at  a  Washington  think 
tank.  "But  when  decisions  are  made, 
Dawson  carries  them  out,  and  in  that  re- 
spect he  is  an  Ideal  civil  servant." 

Lured  back  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  1973.  Mr.  Ahalt  soon  helped  guide 
policy  through  a  drought  while  the  Rus- 
sians were  quietly  emptying  already-deplet- 
ed U.S.  granaries.  Later,  he  performed  the 
delicate  bureaucratic  feat  of  coordinating 
the  department's  far-flung  crop  forecasters 
for  the  first  time.  His  latest  assignments 
have  included  gearing  up  the  new  payment- 
in-kind  program  and  helping  to  track  the 
latest  drought,  which  is  profoundly  affect- 
ing farm  policy  and  politics. 

All  this  is  done  with  characteristic  mod- 
esty and  humor.  "He  plays  the  professional 
rural  boy.""  says  Arnold  Weber,  a  price- 
freeze  official  who  now  heads  the  University 
of  Colorado,  '"but  obviously  he  is  much 
more  than  that."  That  something  more  in- 
cludes a  subtle  savvy;  Mr.  Ahalt.  for  exam- 
ple, keeps  running  gear  in  his  office  in  case 
Secretary  Block,  a  marathon  runner,  needs 
a  jogging  partner  at  lunch-time. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Ahalt  has  had  oppor- 
tunities to  leave  government:  recently,  he 
turned  down  a  chance  to  double  his  salary 
as  a  lobbyist.  Nonetheless,  he  concedes,  "I 
do  find  the  private  sector  interesting.""  He 
says  he  resents  seeing  his  own  commodity 
analysts  jump  to  private  industry  for  sala- 
ries matching  his  own  $65,500  a  year.  "I  feel 
that  we  are  underpaid,""  he  says,  ""but  Tm 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  guy  on  the 
street  doesn"t  agree  with  me."" 

THE  TOUCH  BOSS 

George  Jaszi  isn't  politically  astute  and 
doesn't  want  to  be.  He  is  the  iron-willed  ad- 
ministrator who  keeps  politically  sensitive 
statistics  such  as  the  gross  national  product 
and  the  leading  indicators  free  of  partisan 
influence.  Although  his  shop  recently  has 
been  troubled  by  still-baffling  leaks  of  im- 
portant indexes,  its  independence  isn"t  dis- 
puted. "Nobody  has  dared  to  touch  us  even 
in  the  worst  of  times,"  he  says. 

"Jaszi  is  one  of  those  rare  public  servants 
whose  integrity  has  never  been  questioned 
by  presidents  or  their  underlings,""  confirms 
Alan  Greenspan,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  E>:onomic  Advisers.  "'No  one  has 
ever  questioned  the  accuracy  or  objectivity 
of  his  analysis." 

Mr.  Jaszi  68.  has  directed  the  Commerce 
Department's  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
for  20  years.  The  immigrant  son  of  a  Hun- 
garian politician,  he  is  a  perfectionist  who 
rules  over  his  division's  250  professionals 
with  occasional  fury.  He's  an  enormously 
brilliant  man  with  an  enormous  ego."  a 
former  colleague  says.  "When  George  gets 
angry,  you  feel  like  Zeus  is  hurling  thunder- 
bolts." 

A  zealot  about  precise  writing.  Mr.  Jaszi  is 
a  demanding  editor  of  articles  appearing  in 
his  bureau's  respected  journal,  the  Survey 
of  Current  Business.  "Getting  something 
past  George  is  just  torture— pain,  pain, 
pain."  declares  John  Cremeans.  who  now 
works  elsewhere  in  the  department  because 
he  says  he  couldn't  take  Mr.  Jaszl's  editing. 

Mr.  Jaszi  doesn't  apologize  for  his  tough- 
ness.  "Occasionally.   I've  been  dictatorial,"" 
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he  concedes.  "I  have  somewhat  of  an  obses- 
sion. I  like  to  clarify  things."" 

Outside  government,  he  believes,  he 
wouldn't  have  those  luxuries.  He  says  that 
business  economists  "don't  have  time"  to 
"think  things  through"  and  that  academic 
economists  "become  very  unrealistic.""  Be- 
sides, he  adds,  "I  enjoy  my  job  because  it 
helps  decision-making.""  But  he  worries  that 
the  bureau's  low  pay  is  impairing  its  role  as 
a  training  ground  for  economists.  "1  think  It 
deters  good  people  from  coming  into  govern- 
ment,"" he  says,  "and  encourages  good 
people  to  leave."* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  felt  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  we  do.  as  Congressmen 
for  our  country,  is  to  listen  to  our  con- 
stituents. Most  of  the  innovative  ideas 
are  not  created  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
but  are,  instead,  carried  here  by  Mem- 
bers who  act  on  the  adtice  received 
from  constituents,  friends,  local  advis- 
ers, and  neighbors  back  home.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  have  created  a  biparti- 
san small  business  advisory  council 
composed  of  business  men  and  women 
from  every  area  and  every  type  of 
business  in  west  central  Missouri. 
Meetings  are  held  with  the  council 
members  to  exchange  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions. 

These  meetings  help  me  in  two  ways. 
Mr.  Speaker;  first,  they  target  prob- 
lems and  propose  solutions  that  I  can 
bring  to  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's attention  as  a  subcommittee 
chairman.  Second,  they  focus  on  the 
real  issues  in  the  business  community. 
All  too  often  the  Government  relies  on 
the  best  guesses  of  so-called  experts 
about  the  concerns  of  small  business- 
men. It  has  been  my  experience  that 
these  small  business  men  and  women 
who  face  open  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace every  day.  meet  payroll  de- 
mands, produce  products,  and  provide 
jobs,  know  precisely  what  their  road- 
blocks are  and  how  new  legislation  will 
help  or  hurt. 

At  our  most  recent  meetings,  my 
small  business  advisory  council  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  to  list  in 
order  of  importance,  their  major  prob- 
lems. For  the  benefit  of  this  body  I 
would  like  to  share  this  list  with  my 
colleagues.  The  council  members  listed 
the  following: 

Concerns  Count 

( 1 )  High  or  uncertain  interest  rates ...  22 

(2)  Government  interference  (over- 
regulation  ) - 12 

(3)  Payroll  taxes 7 

(4)  General  tax  increases 4 

(5)  Loss  of  population  and  businesses 

in  rural  areas 4 
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Concerns  Count 

(6)  Balancing  budget  and  reducing 
deficit 2 

(7)  Medical  insurance  costs 2 

(8)  Uncollectible  credit  losses  (bank- 
ruptcy reform) 2 

(9)  IRS  penalties 1 

(10)  Tourism  (tax) 1 

(11)  Social  programs  (too  costly) 1 

(12)  Agriculture  policy  (uncertainty).  1 

( 13 )  Big  business  pricing  practices 1 

(14)  Farm  economy 2 

(15)  Drought I 

( 16)  Postal  department  meter  rates ...  1 

• 


THE  SOVIETS'  DANGEROUS 
INFERIORITY  COMPLEX 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Members  an  ar- 
ticle printed  in  Monday's  Washington 
Post  giving  evidence  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  deep-rooted  sense  of  insecuri- 
ty and  the  danger  to  world  peace  it 
poses.  The  U.S.S.R.'s  coverup  of  the 
recent  KAL  airline  tragedy,  which  cost 
269  innocent  victims  their  lives,  clearly 
illustrates  the  Soviet's  propensity  to 
crudely  exert  its  superpower  status  by 
never  showing  weakness,  nor  admit- 
ting a  mistake.  Michael  Dobb's  in- 
sightful analysis  of  this  recent  tragedy 
clearly  demonstrates  the  Soviets  col- 
lective inferiority  complex  is  deeply 
rooted  in  Soviet  history. 

I  call  the  following  to  my  colleagues 
attention: 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  19,  1983) 

Plawe  Imcident  Illustrates  Historic 

Soviet  Insecurity 

(By  Michael  Dobbs) 

Moscow.  Sept.   18.— Many  of  the  Soviet 

Union's  actions  in  the  crisis  over  the  South 

Korean  airliner  can  be  explained  by  a  very 

simple  motivation:   the  Kremlin's  need   to 

show  the  world  that  It  is  not  going  to  be 

tx>ssed  around  by  the  United  States. 

The  latest  example  of  this  almost  instinc- 
tive reaction  was  the  cancellation  by  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  of  plans 
to  attend  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  New  York  this  week.  Rather  than 
face  the  possibility  of  a  diplomatic  snub  and 
more  protests  over  the  destruction  of  the 
Boeing  747,  the  Soviet  leadership  decided  to 
make  a  virtue  of  keeping  Gromyko  at  home 
and  standing  on  its  dignity. 

The  message  that  Moscow  would  like  to 
send  to  Washington  over  the  incident  boils 
down  to  this:  "It  is  no  use  attempting  to 
force  us  to  change  our  l)ehavior  or  our  poli- 
cies. We  intend  to  go  on  looking  after  what 
we  see  as  our  national  interests,  whether 
you  or  anybody  else  likes  it  or  not.'" 

Much  the  same  message  can  be  discerned 
in  other  public  statements  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials since  the  downing  of  the  airliner  on 
Sept.  1.  Whether  spoken  or  unspoken,  it 
provides  a  common  thread  to  the  Kremlin's 
handling  of  the  affair  and  similar  trials  of 
strength  with  the  United  States  in  the  past. 
A  recurring  theme  in  official  commen- 
taries here  during  the  past  two  weeks  has 
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been  that  President  Reagans  attempts  to 
•dictate"  to  the  Soviet  Union  how  It  should 
behave  have  failed  In  the  past  and  will  fail 
again  in  the  future.  It  is  scarcely  a  coinci- 
dence that  last  week,  just  as  the  western 
boycott  of  civil  aviation  links  with  Moscow 
was  coming  into  effect,  the  Kremlin  an- 
nounced that  a  large  section  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  gas  pipeline  was  being  commis- 
sioned ahead  of  time,  despite  U.S.  sanctions 
imposed  after  the  crackdown  in  Poland. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  being  a  superpower 
means  never  showing  weakness.  Experts  in 
browbeating  others,  the  Soviets  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  browbeaten  themselves. 

The  need  not  to  show  weakness  helps  ex- 
plain why  the  Soviets  shot  down  the  plane 
In  the  first  place.  It  explains  why  they  re- 
acted to  what  they  saw  as  a  propaganda  of- 
fensive of  the  Reagan  administration  with  a 
counteroffenslve  of  their  own.  And  it  ex- 
plains why  they  felt  obliged  to  call  a  special 
press  conference  last  week  to  dispel  sugges- 
tions that  they  might  be  prepared  to  make 
concessions  In  other  areas  such  as  arms  con- 
trol to  improve  their  dented  public  image. 

Asked  why  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  save 
Itself  a  lot  of  trouble  by  admitting  that  the 
downing  had  been  a  mistake,  a  senior  Soviet 
official  replied  privately:  "To  have  done  so 
would,  in  effect,  have  legalized  flights  by 
American  spy  planes  over  our  territory.  Our 
borders  would  no  longer  be  Inviolate." 

The  psychological  counterpart  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  desire  to  prove  itself  as  a  su- 
perpower is  a  collective  Inferiority  complex 
that  has  deep  roots  In  Russian  history.  For 
Peter  the  Great  on,  Russian  rulers  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  their  country  could 
emulate  western  achievements. 

One  of  the  best  expressions  of  this  aware- 
ness of  Russian  backwardness  and  determi- 
nation to  get  even  can  be  found  In  Stalin's 
complaint  in  1931  that  "Old  Russia"  had 
been  continually  "beaten "  for  falling 
behind. 

"She  was  beaten  by  the  Mongol  khans. 
She  was  beaten  by  the  Turkish  beys.  She 
was  beaten  by  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
gentry.  She  was  beaten  by  the  British  and 
French  capitalists.  She  was  beaten  by  the 
Japanese  barons.  .  .  She  was  beaten  liecause 
to  do  so  was  practicable  and  could  be  done 
with  impunity  .  .  .  That  is  why  we  must  no 
longer  lag  behind, "  Stalin  wrote. 

The  remark  is  mentioned  by  Columbia 
University  Sovietologist  Seweryn  Bialer  in 
his  book  "Stalin  and  His  Generals "  to  ex- 
plain the  background  to  the  forced  industri- 
alization of  Russia  in  the  1930s. 

There  is  thus  some  irony  in  the  fact  that, 
in  a  private  conversation  here  recently,  a 
Soviet  journalist  tried  to  justify  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  plane  by  recalling  Stalin's  lack  of 
preparedness  for  Hitler's  military  attack  on 
Russia  in  June  1941. 

For  a  few  hours,  Stalin  simply  refused  to 
believe  that  the  Germans  had  invaded,  and 
we  had  to  pay  for  his  mistake.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  Soviet  Army  is  now  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  mobilization,"  he  said. 

Soviet  military  inferiority  versus  the 
United  States  became  painfully  evident 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  when 
Niklta  Khrushchev  was  forced  to  back 
down.  Soviet  officials  now  point  to  that  hu- 
miliation as  providing  the  political  impetus 
for  an  arms  buildup  in  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s. 

The  Soviet  Union's  path  to  becoming  a  su- 
perpower has.  needless  to  say.  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  United  States. 
While  America  has  gotten  where  it  is  today 
through  releasing  the  energies  of  millions  of 
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Individuals,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought 
strength  through  autocracy  and  coercion. 
Individualism  is  suppressed  and  collectivism 
extolled. 

Unable  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
in  technological  expertise,  the  Soviet  Union 
competes  instead  by  sheer  numbers;  num- 
bers of  soldiers  under  arms,  numbers  of  mis- 
siles, numbers  of  tanks.  Unable  to  compete 
through  the  vitality  of  ideas,  it  competes  in- 
stead by  the  calculated  use  of  military  and 
political  power. 

A  measure  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  systems  Is  reflected  In  the  different 
value  put  on  individual  human  lives.  At  a 
press  conference  a  week  after  the  downing 
of  the  airliner,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Georgv  M.  Komienko  seemed  somewhat 
taken  aback  when  asked  whether  the 
"sacred"  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
worth  269  lives.  His  sharp  reply  was  that 
they  had  already  been  worth  ""many,  many 
millions  of  lives,  as  you  know  well." 

The  Invocation  of  the  huge  losses  suffered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  World  War  II  has 
been  a  theme  In  numerous  Soviet  commen- 
taries on  the  airliner  Incident,  and  it  seems 
to  have  struck  a  chord  with  ordinary  Rus- 
sians. Interviews  conducted  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow  suggest  that  most  people  here  are 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  argument  that 
the  Soviet  Unions  security  interests  over- 
ride everything  else. 

They  also  accept  the  official  propaganda 
line  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  not  allow 
Itself  to  be  pushed  around  by  "cowlwys"  in 
Washington.* 


BUDGETING  FOR  A  HUMANE 
SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
95th  Congress  53  House  Members  re- 
quested the  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies, under  the  direction  of  Marcus 
Raskin,  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  assumptions  and  prior- 
ities of  the  Federal  budget  and  recom- 
mend alternative  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 'The  Federal  Budget  and 
Social  Reconstruction."  published  in 
1978.  presented  the  Institute's  find- 
ings. 

In  February  1981.  60  Members  of 
Congress  requested  a  foUowup  budget 
study  and  the  Institute  responded 
with  25  budget  papers  undertaken  by 
scholars  throughout  the  Nation, 
which  were  presented  at  a  congres- 
sional budget  conference  in  February 
1983,  under  the  Institute's  sponsor- 
ship. 

The  Institute's  ongoing  budget  study 
deserves  wide  dissemination.  I  shall 
present  excerpts  of  the  study  over  the 
next  several  weeks,  beginning  today 
with  part  1  of  the  introductory  paper. 
"Budgeting  for  a  Humane  Society." 
written  by  Marcus  Raskin,  cofounder 
of  the  Institute  and  currently  its 
senior  fellow.  I  recommend  the  study 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  study  follows: 
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BUDCCTING  rOR  A  HUMANE  SOCIKTY 

Deaji  Member  op  Congress:  I  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  papers  on  the  Reagan 
administration  budget  and  program  to  you. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  study,  rethinking 
and  analysis,  twenty-five  scholars  and 
former  government  officials  who  participat- 
ed in  the  study  have  concluded  with  some 
sober,  and  rather  bleak  assessments.  The 
Budget  Study  group  has  concluded  that 
continuing  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
Reagan  programs  in  national  security  and 
taxation,  economic  and  social  welfare  policy 
clothed  in  private  sector  spangles  will  cause 
increasing  misery  to  most  Americans.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  most  wealthy  ele- 
ments of  the  nation  will  be  insulated  from 
this  misery.  Indeed,  they  will  continue  to 
gain  sulwtantially  under  this  administra- 
tion's program.  These  consequences  are  not 
surprising.  As  » ith  other  scholars  and  mem- 
l)€rs  of  Congress  an  earlier  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  Budget  Study  group  predict- 
ed that  the  Reagan  program  would  result  in 
an  upward  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
income.  The  dream  fantasies  around  supply 
side  economics  with  balanced  budgets  have 
not  survived  the  harsh  light  of  day.  The 
ideas  of  tax  cuts  without  progressivity.  but 
coupled  to  huge  military  expenditures  were 
never  workable  as  an  overall  policy  for  the 
nation. 

The  IPS  Budget  Study  group  does  not 
project  that  the  Reagan  policies  will  lead  to 
any  economic  recovery  over  this  next  year. 
Quite  the  contrary,  we  have  concluded  that 
there  will  be  increasing  unemployment,  a 
continued  strike  of  investors  who  will  not 
invest  in  any  significant  way  either  in  basic 
industries  or  in  hiring  the  unemployed.  We 
do  not  see  the  private  sector  fulfilling  any 
but  the  most  modest  of  responsibilities  to 
the  unemployed,  the  old.  sick,  the  young  or 
workers  who  are  unorganized.  In  other 
words,  we  find  that  the  most  significant 
actors  in  the  private  sector,  great  corpora- 
tions, have  no  substantial  interest  beyond 
that  of  earning  profit  for  their  stockholders. 
They  do  not  see  themselves  as  a  government 
operating  for  the  common  good.  They  are 
neither  programmed  for  such  a  purpose  nor 
are  their  managers  able  or  constitutionally 
empowered  to  carry  out  the  broad  political 
and  policy  purposes  of  the  nation.  This  is 
the  task  of  the  federal  government  in  part- 
nership with  a  strong  public  participation 
sector.  While  state  and  local  governments 
have  important  responsibilities  it  is  also 
clear  that  it  is  the  federal  government 
which  is  able  to  generate  policy  and  laws  to 
deal  with  problems  that  are  global,  national 
and  local  in  nature.  The  fiscal  crisis  facing 
states  and  locales  is  not  helped  by  the  feder- 
al government  relinquishing  its  responsib- 
lity  for  the  economy  and  the  social  health 
of  the  nation.  Indeed,  social  and  infrastruc- 
ture cutbacks  at  the  federal  level  have  had  a 
domino  effect  on  states  amd  cities.  They 
have  not  "picked  up"  services.  They  have 
cut  services  even  further.  Our  highways, 
railway  roadl)eds.  streets,  bridges,  subways 
and  harbors  are  in  desperate  need  of  repair. 

We    recognize    that    the    slide    towards 

■penny-wise  pound-foolish"  policies  and 
programs  has  had  a  bipartisan  history.  Cer- 
tain of  the  Reagan  "redistribution  upwards" 
programs  were  initiated  during  the  Carter 
administration  as.  for  exemple.  the  tight 
money  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Indeed,  in  his  last  economic  report.  Presi- 
dent Carter  urged  more  unemployment  to 
fight  inflation.  The  Carter  advisors,  and 
later  the  advisors  of  President  Reagan  have 
counseled  large  defense  budgets  without  re- 
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flection  on  the  internal  costs  to  the  nation. 
In  recent  years.  l>oth  parties  have  tended  to 
canonize  market  economics  which,  by  its 
very  nature  is  not  concerned  with  questions 
of  economic  redistribution.  Its  concern  po- 
litically is  middle  class  stability. 

The  Reagan  administration  .  .  .  has 
turned  the  benefits  of  the  marketplace  into 
holy  Writ.  It  has  become  a  dogma  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  blind  faith.  And  like  any  self  en- 
closed system  it  serves  only  those  who 
invent  and  live  by  that  system.  The  brand  of 
capitalism  pressed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration embraces  the  pious  rhetoric  of 
market  rationality  as  the  means  of  caring 
for  the  social  and  natural  environment. 
Thus,  the  Reagan  administration  has  seen 
fit  to  sell  off  public  resources,  our  land,  min- 
erals and  national  birthright.  It  is  as  if  the 
federal  government  has  decided  that  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal  was  really  an  exem- 
plary moment  in  American  history  which 
should,  in  the  1980s,  be  emulated  through 
executive  order  and  interior  directives. 

Contrary  to  Ijeing  a  necessary  condition  to 
freedom,  a  belief  which  may  be  held  by  well- 
meaning  conservatives,  the  Reagan  brand  of 
capitalism  leads  to  economic,  and  possibly 
political  servitude.  The  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  are  intended  to  lead 
to  an  oligogic  political  framework.  By  this 
infelicitous  word  I  mean  a  system  of  govern- 
ing which  consciously  and  directly  gives  the 
economically  rich  and  powerful  the  license 
to  take  what  they  can  get.  legitimating  their 
own  selfishness  into  high  principles  of  law 
and  order.  Its  initiators  enforce  this  selfish- 
ness through  the  courts  and  other  regulat- 
ing agencies  of  government.  Such  selfish 
ideas  are  expounded  upon  in  variegated 
ways  through  universities,  the  media,  think 
tanks  and  legislatures.  They  are  presented 
to  the  unwary  young  as  empirical  facts 
about  human  nature  and  the  natural  order. 
But  the  Reagan  form  of  social  Darwinism 
merely  confuses  the  survival  of  the  most 
selfish  and  arrogent  with  the  survival  of  the 
nation. 

The  Reagan  administration  assumes  that 
the  government  and  the  public  sector  are 
impossible  burdens,  government  workers  are 
oafish,  and  only  private  selfish  activity  is 
natural  and  efficient.  The  unemployed, 
workers,  small  business  people  and  profes- 
sionals are  told  that  this  is  the  way  things 
have  to  be.  that  the  laws  of  economics  "dic- 
tate" such  behavior,  and  that  government 
has  few.  if  any  functions  other  than  that  of 
making  war.  preparing  for  war  and  keeping 
internal  peace  through  a  veiled  glove,  but 
mailed  fist  if  necessary.  With  these  views 
and  this  limited  notion  about  governing  and 
human  nature,  the  Reagan  administration 
is  undermining  the  opportunity  for  experi- 
encing/exercising citizenship.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way.  its  policies  are  destroying  the 
space  for  citizenship,  namely,  the  public 
space. 

The  Reagan  administration's  denigration 
of  the  public  sector  is  devastating  for  it  is  in 
the  public  space  that  we  civilize  ourselves 
and  socialize  our  own  wants  and  needs 
through  a  process  in  which  all  of  us  accept 
responsibility  for  one  another.  In  the  public 
space  we  work  together  to  establish  those 
bonds  of  attachment  that  nurture  us  as 
human  beings,  which  recogniazes  our  egali- 
tarian interdependence  to  one  another  and 
which  defines  our  civic  duties.  We  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  costs  of  sending  other  peo- 
ple's children  to  school,  helping  other 
people  to  have  decent  housing,  fixing  roads 
used  by  everyone  and  providing  others  with 
health  care.  It  is  through  the  public  space 
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that  we  are  able  to  transform  our  condition 
from  that  of  a  lonely  crowd  of  alienated  in- 
dividuals competing  and  using  each  other, 
worrying  about  Number  One  and  living  in  a 
Hobbesian  nightmare.  It  is  through  the 
public  sector  that  we  can  build  a  democracy 
committed  to  economic  and  social  justice.  It 
is  in  the  public  space,  for  example,  that  we 
learn  not  to  poison  our  waterways  and  pol- 
lute our  factory  workers.  We  learn  that 
human  capital  is  more  important  than  the 
profit  of  money  capital  and  that  human  dig- 
nity is  a  matter  of  right,  not  one  of  privi- 
lege. 

An  assumption  of  our  study  was  that  a 
government  committed  to  humane  and  just 
purpose  must  never  make  an  idol  of  any 
particular  class  or  group  as  if  any  individual 
or  group  could  encompass  all  truth  and  mo- 
rality. Consequently,  from  our  point  of  view, 
it  is  surely  mistaken  in  the  extreme  for  any 
administration  and  its  leadership  to  make 
idols  of  the  rich,  arranging  laws  to  bribe 
them  into  investing  while  piously  intoning 
that  the  poor,  working  and  middle  classes 
need  a  heavy  dose  of  belt-tightening  and  in- 
security to  save  them  from  being  lazy  and 
shiftless.  All  the  melodies  emanating  from 
the  Right  around  individualism  (even  as  its 
business  leaders  press  for  economic  collec- 
tivization through  the  corporate  merger 
process)  cannot  change  the  stubborn  fact  of 
interdependence  in  human  existence.  The 
question  is  how  people  will  be  together, 
whether  they  will  work  cooperatively,  re- 
specting each  other,  sharing  in  power,  or 
whether  they  will  accept  a  situation  in 
which  the  few  dominate  the  many  for  the 
good  of  the  few. 

A  government  that  prepares  an  economic 
and  social  program  which  encourages  self- 
ishness at  the  expense  of  the  common  good 
undermines  a  crucial  requirement  for  hu- 
mankind, namely,  our  will  and  need  to  be  re- 
sponsible with  and  for  others,  whether  in 
direct  face-to-face  relations  or  through  the 
social,  political  and  economic  structures  we 
devise.  Because  a  modern  democracy  and  its 
leadership  must  speak  to  the  modern  re- 
quirements of  social  responsibility  what  a 
President  communicates  through  his  poli- 
cies is  more  critical  than  how  well  he  com- 
municates personally.  Presently.  the 
Reagan  policies  communicate  how  the  socie- 
ty is  and  should  be  split  into  irreconcilable 
racial,  economic  and  social  lines.  The  as- 
sumptions of  the  Reagan  administration's 
advisors  are  that  this  reality  is  inevitable. 

The  Reagan  administration's  unwilling- 
ness to  seek  social  and  economic  justice 
through  the  public  sector  has  immediate 
and  debilitating  effects  on  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  institutions  and  people.  Whereas 
social  security  and  welfare  matured  into  a 
collective  right  among  our  citizenry,  the 
Reagan  administration's  attempts  to  privat- 
ize social  .security  is  causing  havoc  among 
the  elderly,  decreasing  the  quality  of  their 
lives  and.  no  doubt,  shortening  them. 

While  the  Reagan  administration  holds 
high  the  values  of  the  university,  those 
values  are  to  be  kept  out  of  reach  from 
young  people  who  are  not  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  It  should  be  added  that  where 
a  university  is  limited  to  the  upper  classes 
its  professors  begin  to  limit  the  nature  of  its 
social  inquiry  thereby  detracting  from  the 
universal  character  of  the  university.  Mar- 
tial values  become  confused  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizenry  with  public  virtue.  Conse- 
quently, while  its  adherents  assert  that  the 
federal  government  can  almost  never  do 
anything  correct  at  home,  they  assert  that 
the  American  government  can  never  do  any- 


thing wrong  abroad,  thereby  encouraging 
war.  war  preparation  and  xenophobia. 

While  the  Reagan  administration  asserts 
its  unswerving  loyalty  \p  nonintervention  in 
the  lives  of  individuals,  the  types  of  legisla- 
tion and  legislative  maneuvering  it  pro- 
pounds decreases  the  flexibility  and  rights 
of  people  as  Individuals.  Thus,  the  move  to 
impede  and  sabotage  the  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  an  example  of 
reducing  the  legal  and  economic  dignity  of 
women. 

Each  step  of  the  way.  In  the  culture,  in 
the  economy,  and  in  the  government,  the 
Reagan  administration  supports  greater 
control  from  the  top  (calling  this  good  man- 
agement technique),  more  domination  and 
dominance  from  the  keepers  of  power  while 
it  sings  the  tune  of  liberty  and  Individual 
choice.  These  tunes  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  consequences  of  the  policies  they  adopt 
or  the  political  behavior  which  they  justify, 
whether  it  is  the  fundamentalist  destruction 
of  the  land  asserted  in  the  name  of  econom- 
ic development  and  exploitation  by  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Watt  or  the  relentless  arms 
buildup  spearheaded  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger. 

Contrary  to  the  hopes  of  some  conserv- 
atives, the  Reagan  adntinistration's  policies 
will  not  revert  to  the  policies  of  Taft  or  Ei- 
senhower in  terms  of  the  size  of  govern- 
ment. The  federal  government's  size  will  be 
increased  through  the  defense  department 
and  intelligence  agencies.  They  will  define 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  federal  es- 
tablishment. The  public  space  will  be  filled 
by  a  government  caught  in  the  trap  of  de- 
fense spending  as  a  way  of  stabilizing  the 
economy.  The  great  corporations  in  the 
"private  sector"  seek  their  brand  of  indus- 
trial planning  without  concern  for  the  prob- 
lem of  local  communities  or  the  United 
States.  The  type  of  national  market 
Reaganomics  engenders  may  become  the 
policy  seedbed  for  a  new  mercantilism 
which  controls  and  rigs  markets  through 
privately  administered  cartels.  Under  the 
guise  of  deregulation,  these  "voluntary  asso- 
ciations" can  now  act  as  if  they  have  a  fran- 
chise from  the  federal  government  to  set  up 
their  private  legislative  system  for  the  con- 
trol and  shaping  of  economic  policies. 

The  fundamental  questions  of  war.  de- 
pression and  human  dignity  go  unresolved. 
And  the  difficulties  of  resolution  are  fueled 
by  a  19th  century  set  of  precept  which  were 
limited  then  and  are  wholly  inapplicable 
now  for  they  do  not  adequately  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrosive  effects  of  military 
power.  It  is  in  moving  from  the  National  Se- 
curity State  to  the  Human  Rights  State 
that  the  civic  virtue  of  economic  and  social 
justice  can  be  made  concrete  through  deci- 
sions taken  on  the  basis  of  public  participa- 
tion. I*ublic  virtue  comes  from  participation 
of  citizens  who  have  the  ability  to  deliberate 
and  implement  major  economic,  social  and 
security  decisions  for  a  common  good. 

Realists  no  doubt  will  demur.  They  will 
say  that  massive  deficits  defeat  the  possibil- 
ity of  providing  for  even  necessary  programs 
because  we  cannot  pay  for  what  we  already 
are  committed  to.  This  view  is  mistaken  on 
two  grounds:  It  changes  the  legislative  pur- 
pose of  Congress,  narrowing  its  role  to  that 
of  bookkeeper  over  past  programs  and  it 
misses  the  many  remedies  which  are  in  fact 
available  to  Congress  if  it  is  prepared  to 
erase  the  chalk  mark  between  the  public 
and  private  sector. 

One  strong  conclusion  of  the  Budget 
Study  group  is  the  reiteration  of  the  obvi- 
ous:   That    even    an    unbalanced    budget 
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should  not  defeat  the  programs  and  policies 
which  Congress  needs  to  pursue  in  the  solu- 
tion of  public  problems.  A  sound  fiscal 
reason  attaches  to  this  argument.  Budget 
deficits  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  as 
government  has  fixated  on  its  concern  with 
the  budget.  It  Is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that 
the  Budget  Committee  of  Congress  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  have  had  any 
effect  in  controlling  expenditures.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  shifted  power  away 
from  the  legislative  committees  so  that  con- 
cern with  "numerology"  is  preeminent.  Leg- 
islative programs  or  party  discipline  around 
a  clear  alternative  are  defeated  by  distorted 
concern  with  the  budget.  It  is  curious,  but 
perhaps  explainable  that  the  present 
budget  process  adds  to  our  policy  of  inco- 
herence. In  some  ways  the  budget  process 
becomes  the  corporate  business  analogue  to 
interest  in  "the  bottom  line",  and  the  result 
is  just  as  single  dimensional. 

I  would  urge  that  Congress  restudy  the 
entire  budget  and  the  reconciliation  process 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  budget 
"season"  cuts  into  Congress'  primary  re- 
sponsibility; that  of  developing  substantial 
programmatic  legislation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  one  effect  of  emphasizing  the  budget 
in  the  way  that  it  has  been  highlighted  is 
that  those  who  do  not  have  already  defined 
interests  to  protect,  either  in  the  form  of 
tax  expenditures,  or  needs  already  attended 
to.  are  "out  of  luck".  Invariably,  this  means 
the  poorest  members  of  our  citizenry  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  sharing  in  the  com- 
monwealth or  common  goods  of  the  socie- 
ty—or in  creating  that  wealth,  I  might  add. 
Later  in  this  letter  I  discuss  a  way  that  new 
voices  could  be  heard  on  the  fundamental 
questions  of  the  budget.  Suffice  to  say  that 
there  are  ways  to  turn  the  budget  process 
into  an  exercise  in  rational  planning  and 
public  participation: 

"Amendment  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
eting Act  so  that  advisory  choices  can  be 
made  on  individual  tax  forms.  Thus  each 
tax  form  would  include  basic  areas  such  as 
health,  defense,  etc.,  in  which  the  person 
filling  out  the  form  could  suggest  in  an  advi- 
sory way  how  his  taxes  would  be  spent. 
After  several  years  this  system  might  very 
well  move  from  an  advisory  one  to  a  special 
account  system,  one  in  which  people  would 
within  limits  have  choices  on  the  use  of 
their  tax  dollars.  Corporations  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  their  taxes  according  to  deci- 
sions made  by  the  national  community. 

"Development  of  a  system  of  national 
budgeting  which  seeks  to  incorporate  state 
and  local  budgeting.  This  would  allow  us  to 
make  a  more  careful  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures and  planning  programs.  In  addition, 
national  and  international  corporations  co- 
operating under  the  rules  of  the  United 
States  would  be  required  to  open  their 
books  for  planning  purposes." 

This  is  one  way  we  could  begin  to  develop 
a  budget  around  peoples'  needs. 

According  to  William  Carmon  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  Reagan  approach  ef- 
fectively writes  off  people  who  make  less 
than  $21,000  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  group,  which  we  term  the  A  group  is 
desiernated  as  a  "problem"  by  the  B  group, 
which  through  its  organized  interests,  con- 
nections and  lobbies  determines  what  the  A 
group  will  receive.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
majority  of  women,  blacks.  Chicanos  and 
American  Indians  are  in  the  A  group.  The  A 
group  is  condemned  to  political  and  econom- 
ic purgatory  for  its  members  have  no  real 
voice  of  their  own  which  can  be  effectively 
heard.  Phrases  and  metaphors  are  thrown 
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at  their  problems,  such  as  how  the  "free 
market  independent  of  government "  will 
solve  their  economic  problems  because  gov- 
errunent  will  be  off  their  backs.  The  budget- 
ary process  is  used  to  make  their  voices  even 
more  faint  and  their  problems  seem  farther 
away. 

The  very  poor  are  not  the  only  victims. 
Every  <^y  thousands  of  people  who  thought 
they  wfc-e  securely  ensconced  in  the  middle 
class  discover  that  they  are  without  jobs. 
They  have  learned  how  tenuous  their  hold 
is  economically.  They  are  told  that  their  in- 
dustry is  dying,  that  there  is  cheaper,  more 
efficient  labor  abroad,  that  the  Japanese 
are  better  workers,  and  that  American  in- 
dustry has  no  responsibility  for  rebuilding 
local  communities  which  succored  many  of 
the  corporations  that  used  the  land,  people 
and  resources  without  adequate  attention  to 
social  costs.  We  wave  goodby  to  these  corpo- 
rations as  they  pack  up  and  leave  the 
United  States.  Unions  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  and  because  Congress  is 
caught  in  the  vise  of  budgeteering  and  Exec- 
utive dominance,  it  has  not  formulated  a 
comprehensive  proposal  to  rebuild  our 
cities,  towns,  industry  and  national  culture. 
We  are  cursed  with  extraordinary  budget 
deficits  because  we  have  bought  weapons, 
arms  strategies  and  an  alliance  system 
which  is  unrelated  to  our  actual  defense 
needs.  We  have  pursued  an  international 
course,  costly,  mock  heroic  and  imprudent. 
And  government  has  encouraged  the  largest 
corporations  and  banks  to  escape  their  na- 
tional and  community  responsibilities.  The 
result  is  that  forty  million  Americans  a  year 
are  unemployed  for  at  least  three  to  four 
months.  This  means  that  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  people  in  the  A  group,  unwanted, 
unorganized,  frightened  and  with  no  place 
to  turn  when  faced  with  the  official  torrent 
of  private  sector  market  ideology. 

Does  American  society  have  to  accept  a 
two  class  system?  The  economically  richer 
class  has  many  stations  within  it.  whereas 
the  poorer  class  is  one  class,  financially  inse- 
cure and  without  hope.  While  it  is  possible 
to  rationalize  political  relationships  between 
members  of  the  B  class  it  is  foolish  in  the 
extreme  to  continue  to  think  that  the 
Rockefellers,  Scaifes.  Mellons.  unemployed 
auto  workers  and  Mississippi  tenant  farmers 
are  citizens  in  the  same  nation.  They  have 
neither  equal  power,  access  or  legislative 
voice.  If  we  believe  in  the  United  States  as  a 
democracy  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  gov- 
ernmental policies  which  uphold  radical 
class,  race  and  sex  differences.* 
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HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  Conte 
amendment  to  H.R.  3913,  but  wish  to 
state  one  important  reservation  for 
the  Record.  My  votes  on  this  issue 
have  always  been  cast  to  deny  Federal 
funding  of  abortion  except  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother.  Unfortunately, 
that  important  exception  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  bill  on  a  point-of- 
order  challenge. 
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The  sponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, therefore,  has  no  choice  but  to 
offer  the  amendment  In  the  current 
fashion  which  does  not  permit  abor- 
tion even  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother.  I  will  vote  for  the  amendment 
only  because  I  accept  the  statements 
of  the  author  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  Henry  Hyde, 
that  language  providing  an  important 
exception  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother  will  be  adopted  during  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W. 
PEPLOE-PUBLIC  SERVANT 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 
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two  wonderful  grandsons  and  avidly  fol- 
lowed their  activities,  particularly  in  sports. 
At  work  while  we  will  miss  his  profession- 
al contribution  enormously,  we  will  miss  far 
more  his  good  company,  his  sense  of  humor, 
his  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  to  all  his 
coworkers,  his  generosity  and  willingness  to 
help  anyone  in  difficulty,  his  candor  and  in- 
tellectual honesty,  and  his  fairness  and  the 
common  decency  he  extended  to  all  people. 
In  closing,  the  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay 
Is  found  In  Second  Timothy,  verses  four 
through  seven: 
•I  have  fought  a  good  fight. 

•I  have  finished  my  course. 

■I  have  kept  the  faith." 
Rest  in  peace.  Jack.« 
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OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  today  that  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
death  of  John  W.  Peploe,  highly  re- 
spected law  officer  and  chief  investiga- 
tor for  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  on  Sunday, 
September  11.  1983.  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  remarks  I  made  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Peploe: 

Jack  was  bom  in  the  Long  Island  city  sec- 
tion of  New  York  where  he  spent  his  early 
years  before  moving  with  his  parents  to 
Glen  Cove.  Long  Island. 

At  about  the  time  he  finished  high  school 
in  1940.  where  he  had  been  a  good  student 
and  an  outstanding  football  player,  he 
joined  the  National  Guard.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter his  unit  was  federalized  as  war  clouds 
gathered  and  he  served  for  over  five  years, 
first  as  a  combat  infantryman  in  New 
Guinea,  and  subsequently  as  a  military  po- 
liceman. 

Following  the  war  Jack  Peploe  took  two 
important  steps:  he  married  his  lovely  bride. 
Eileen;  and  joined  the  Nassau  County  Police 
Department  where  he  served  for  the  next  15 
years  in  the  Patrol.  Traffic.  Youth  and  De- 
tective Divisions.  Subsequent  to  that  he 
served  as  the  Chief  Investigator  for  the 
Nassau  County  District  Attorney's  Office. 

Jack  Peploes  work  with  the  Nassau 
County  Boys  Club  is  legendary.  As  an  out- 
standing athlete  in  his  youth  he  was  a  natu- 
ral leader,  coach,  counselor  and  idol  to  the 
young  men  of  the  Boys  Club.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  all-time  great  NFL  running 
back  Jim  Brown,  who  holds  the  record  for 
rushing  and  is  a  Hall  of  Fame  member,  was 
a  Boys  Club  protege  of  Jack  Peploe. 

Jack  came  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  in  April  1977 
as  the  pioneer  investigator.  In  every  single 
investigation  and  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Committee  since  that  time  he  has  had  a 
prominent  role  and  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  Committee's  success. 

Despite  a  very  active  and  demanding 
career  in  law  enforcement.  Jack  Peploe 
maintained  a  warm  and  loving  family  life 
with  his  wife.  Eileen,  and  their  lovely 
daughters,  Joan  and  Judy. 

Jack  was  justifiably  proud  of  the  educa- 
tional achievements  of  his  two  girls  and  the 
great  work  they  are  doing  as  school  teach- 
ers. He  also  took  great  pride  and  joy  in  his 


MONTGOMERY  LAUDS  QUALITY 
OP  VETERANS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION MEDICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"contains  the  pain  reliever  that  doc- 
tors recommend  most."  That  declara- 
tion has  accompanied  more  broadcast 
and  print  advertisements  for  purport- 
ed cure-alls  than  I  can  remember,  and 
its  only  function  is  to  slicken  the 
image  of  and  impress  our  subconscious 
attitudes  toward  a  common  drug  that 
we  have  learned  to  take  for  granted— 
aspirin. 

Now,  thanks  to  a  cooperative  study 
conducted  at  12  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  centers  across  the  coun- 
try, it  has  been  determined  that  aspi- 
rin could  reduce  the  risk  of  heart 
attack  significantly  for  thousands  of 
men  with  coronary  artery  disease. 
This  study,  which  involved  1.266  men 
with  unstable  angina,  a  condition  that 
seriously  increases  the  risk  of  heart 
attack  and  death,  showed  that  aspirin, 
with  its  low  cost  and  low  risk,  can 
reduce  by  as  much  as  50  percent,  the 
possibility  of  heart  attack. 

Dr.  James  Davis,  a  hematologist  at 
the  Kansas  City  VA  Hospital,  said  as- 
pirin is  known  to  inhibit  an  enzyme  in 
the  body  involved  in  the  process  by 
which  blood  platelets  clump  together. 
Such  clumping  is  thought  to  be  a  pos- 
sible factor  in  clots  and  coronary  ob- 
struction which  can  lead  to  heart  at- 
tacks. According  to  Davis:  "These  facts 
prompted  the  original  hypothesis  that 
aspirin  may  be  helpful  in  preventing 
heart  attacks  and  that's  what  our 
study  appears  to  show." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  is  indicative 
of  the  quality  medical  research  and 
development,  the  excellence  of  the 
medical  staff,  and  the  advances  in 
health  care  being  made  in  our  Nation's 
largest  hospital  network-the  VA 
health-care  system. 

Made  up  of  172  medical  centers,  92 
nursing-home-care  units,  16  domicili- 
aries,  and  49  freestanding  outpatient 
clinics,  the  VA's  Department  of  Medi- 


cine and  Surgery  continues  to  make 
breakthroughs  in  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  understanding  of  diseases  and  ail- 
ments that  affect  all  mankind. 

The  VA  is  making  giant  strides 
toward  the  development  and  progress 
of  medical  research.  There  are  now 
5,400  research  projects  underway  in 
VA  medical  centers  across  the  country 
in  areas  such  as  cancer,  diabetes, 
chronic  heart  diseases,  chronic  pulmo- 
nary disease,  aging,  spinal  cord  injury, 
delayed  stress,  agent  orange,  and  the 
health  of  former  prisoners  of  war. 

The  VA  research  program  has 
earned  recognition  for  advances  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  illness,  hyperten- 
sion, and  tuberculosis.  In  1977,  two  VA 
scientists,  Rosalyn  S.  Yalow  and 
Andrew  V.  Schally,  were  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  for  their  stud- 
ies of  the  endocrine  system.  In  the 
past  fiscal  year,  VA  investigators  were 
recognized  with  several  prestigious 
awards: 

The  William  S.  Middleton  Award,  which  is 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  VA  for 
achievement  in  biomedical  research,  went  to 
Sami  I.  Said.  M.D.,  Chief.  Pulmonary  Medi- 
cine at  the  VA  medical  center  Oklahoma 
City.  Oklahoma.  Dr.  Said  has  championed 
the  concept  that  the  lung  is  more  than  a 
mechanical  bellows  by  showing  that  It  is  a 
metabolic  organ  having  wide  effects  on  the 
entire  body.  Dr.  Said  also  isolated  and  char- 
acterized vasoactive  intestinal  peptide 
(VIP).  VIP  has  become  the  first  of  several 
peptides  found  outside  of  the  nervous 
system  that  have  direct  neurological  effects. 
The  discovery  and  characterization  of  these 
peptides  has  introduced  a  new  dimension  in 
our  understanding  of  the  body's  mecha- 
nisms of  neuroregulation. 

The  Fourth  International  Geigy  Research 
Prize  was  shared  by  David  Howell.  M.D.,  a 
medical  investigator  from  the  VA  medical 
center  Miami.  Florida.  This  award  is  given 
once  every  four  years  for  research  In  basic 
and  clinical  rheumatology. 

The  Volvo  Award  was  given  to  Avinash 
Patwardhan,  Ph.  D..  a  biochemical  engineer 
at  the  rehabilitation  engineering  research 
and  development  center  at  the  VA  medical 
center  Hlnes.  Illinois.  This  award  was  given 
by  the  Volvo  Group  of  Goteborg.  Sweden, 
for  outstanding  biomechanlcal  studies  on 
lower  back  pain. 

Robert  Morell.  M.D..  Ph.  D.,  Chief  of  Neu- 
rology Service  at  the  VA  medical  center 
Allen  Park.  Michigan,  was  named  the  North 
American  Scholar  for  Alzheimer's  Disease 
by  the  Kellogg  International  Scholarship 
Program  on  Health  and  Aging.  The  award 
Includes  $30,000  to  study  the  care  and  serv- 
ices provided  Alzheimer's  patients  and  to  es- 
tablish an  international  disciplinary  group 
on  the  topic. 

Craig  Kitchens.  M.D..  a  clinical  investiga- 
tor at  the  VA  medical  center  Gainesville. 
Florida,  received  a  Fulbright  Award  from 
the  International  Communication  Agency. 
The  award  will  allow  Dr.  Kitchens  to  estab- 
lish a  hematology  laboratory  with  special 
facilities  for  evaluating  blood  clotting  mech- 
anisms at  the  National  University  in  Monte- 
video. Uruguay. 

Milton  Huppert.  Ph.  D..  a  research  career 
scientist  at  the  VA  medical  center  San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  received  the  1982  Rhode 
Behnam  Award.  This  award  is  given  by  the 


Medical  Mycology  Society  of  the  Americas 
in  the  highest  recognition  for  sustained 
achievement  and  significant  contributions 
to  medical  mycology. 

Frederic  Bartter,  M.D..  Associate  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research  and  Development  at  the 
VA  medical  center  San  Antonio,  Texas,  re- 
ceived the  John  Phillips  Memorial  Award. 
The  award  was  given  by  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  for  Dr.  Bartter's  distin- 
guished contributions  in  the  field  of  hyper- 
tension. 

The  Marie  T.  Bonazinga  Award  from  the 
Reticuloendothelial  Society  was  given  to 
John  Hibbs,  Jr..  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Infec- 
tious Disease  Section  at  the  VA  medical 
center  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  for  his  out- 
standing and  imaginative  research. 

Cynthia  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  and  Janet 
Shanks,  Ph.  D.,  from  the  Audiology  Service 
at  the  VA  medical  center  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, received  research  awards  from  the 
American  Speech-LanRuage-Hearlng  Foun- 
dation. The  awards  were  given  for  clinically 
useful  contributions  to  the  field  of  speech/ 
language  pathology  and  audiology. 

Joseph  Zubin,  Ph.  D.,  a  research  career 
scientist  at  the  VA  medical  center  Pitts- 
burgh (Highland  Drive),  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceived the  New  York  Academy  of  Science 
Award  in  the  Behavorial  Sciences.  This 
award  cited  Dr.  Zubin  for  his  distinguished 
contributions  to  psychopathology,  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  schizophrenia. 

The  Outstanding  Alumnus  Award  was 
given  to  Margaret  J.  Glanninl.  M.D., 
F.A.A.P..  Director  of  Rehabilitation  R&D 
Service  at  VA's  Central  Office,  by  Philadel- 
phia Hahnemann  Medical  University  and 
Hospital  Alumni  Association. 

In  the  next  year  alone,  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  will  spend  over  $160 
million  on  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search. The  VA  has  proven  itself  to  be 
a  pioneer  in  advancing  medical  knowl- 
edge, a  knowledge  that  is  shared  with 
the  worldwide  medical  community, 
thus  benefiting  not  only  veterans,  but 
all  humanity.  It  is  this  knowledge  and 
this  quality  research  that  continues  to 
attract  high-caliber  medical  personnel 
to  the  VA  health-care  delivery  system. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  applauding  these  efforts 
and  in  continuing  support  of  this  fine 
medical  team.  This  group  of  extremely 
dedicated  investigators  who,  through 
their  affiliation  with  various  medical 
schools,  and  through  their  persever- 
ance and  search  for  answers,  are 
teaching  new  generations  the  way  to 
assure  for  all  of  us  a  better  quality  of 
life.* 


BUSY  BUREAUCRATS:  SOME  U.S. 
AIDES  CONTRADICT  IMAGE 
AND  WORK  HARD,  BUT  DERI- 
SION, LOW  PAY  TAKE  A  TOLL 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an 
excellent  article  about  some  of  our 
outstanding  senior  executives  in  gov- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

emment.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  have  missed  it,  I  will  place  It  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Busy  BtmEAUCRATs:  Sobje  U.S.  Aides  Con- 
tradict Image  and  Work  Hard,  but  Deri- 
sion, Low  Pay  Take  a  Toll 

(By  Jeffrey  H.  Blmbaum) 

Washington.— Pete  Modlin  is  a  hard-driv- 
ing executive  in  a  city  that  most  people  be- 
lieve doesn't  have  any. 

On  a  typical  Sunday,  the  wiry  White 
House  official  drops  off  his  wife  at  church 
and  goes  to  work  in  his  office  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  "I'm  a  workaholic  by  nature,"  he 
jokes.  'She  handles  the  Lord. " 

Mr.  Modlin  is  a  rarity  among  bureaucrats, 
but  he  isn't  alone.  He  is  one  of  the  6.700  top 
U.S.  administrators  who  advise  political  ap- 
pointees and  direct  the  bureaucracy  to  carry 
out  their  policies.  These  elite  senior  execu- 
tives are  as  essential  to  the  government  as 
they  are  unknown  to  the  public.  Yet,  as  bu- 
reaucrats, they  often  are  derided  by  the 
people  they  serve  and  often  are  underpaid 
compared  with  private-sector  counterparts. 
The  result  is  a  "brain  drain"  that  some  ob- 
servers fear  imperils  effective  government. 

Since  1980.  1,400  top-level  federal  workers, 
or  20  percent  of  the  senior  executive  force, 
have  left  government.  "The  senior  people 
say  they  are  just  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
that  the  civil  servant  is  a  worthless  person." 
says  Blair  Childs.  vice  president  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Association,  which  repre- 
sents high-level  federal  workers.  Adds 
Prank  Carlucci.  a  former  defense  official 
who  now  heads  a  division  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.:  "We  are  starting  to  see  a  real  crisis  of 
talent  in  the  federal  government." 

some  turkeys 

Indeed,  some  bureaucrats  are  the  pam- 
pered goof-offs  and  bunglers  of  popular 
repute.  Almost  by  definition,  bureaucracy  is 
slow-moving,  resistant  to  innovation  and 
susceptible  to  error.  Even  union  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  at  least  some  of  the  2.8  mil- 
lion civilian  employees  don't  work  very  hard 
or  very  well,  and  even  the  disgracefully 
inept  are  difficult  to  fire.  An  extreme  exam- 
ple of  foul-ups  surfaced  recently  when  the 
Defense  Department  disclosed  purchasing 
blunders.  Including  payment  of  $1,118.26  for 
a  25-cent  plastic  cap  for  a  stool  leg  and  of 
$110  for  a  four-cent  diode  that  the  Navy  al- 
ready had  in  stock. 

The  public  expects  such  slip-ups.  Polls 
consistently  show  that  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
cans consider  civil  servants  lazy  and  ineffi- 
cient. For  decades.  U.S.  presidents  have 
groused  about  bureaucratic  shortcomings, 
and  both  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan 
campaigned  specifically  against  bureaucra- 
cy. Once  In  office,  both  quickly  angered 
career  employees.  Mr.  Carter  tried  to  make 
federal  workers  pay  for  parking  spaces. 
Reagan  officials  have  proposed  to  scale  back 
federal  pensions  and  to  base  pay  raises  on 
merit  rather  than  seniority— a  move  op- 
posed by  unions  as  a  back-door  way  to  politi- 
cize the  civil  service. 

Such  moves  are  "a  clear  signal  that  civil 
servants  are  not  only  no  good,  but  are  to 
blame  for  the  government's  problems,"  says 
Murray  Comarow.  an  American  University 
professor  and  former  civil  servant.  Because 
morale  has  suffered,  "federal  workers  are 
becoming  the  kind  of  employees  (recent  ad- 
ministrations) said  they  were."  charges 
John  Sturdivant.  an  officer  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  the 
largest  federal  workers'  union. 
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CHANGE  IN  TUNE 


Lately,  the  Reagan  people  have  changed 
their  tune,  especially  about  senior  bureau- 
crats. Administration  aides  now  say  top 
career  officials  are  undercompensated  at 
the  maximum  base  salary  of  $67,200  a  year, 
and  they  fret  about  losing  the  best  among 
them  to  higher-paying  corporations.  At  the 
top  levels,  acknowledges  Donald  Devine.  the 
government's  chief  personnel  officer,  "there 
is  a  very  severe  problem." 

Here  are  three  little-known  bureaucrats 
who  lat>or  for  more  than  money  and  help  to 
make  government  work: 

THE  BUDGETEER 

Carey  P.  "Pete  "  Modlin  U  the  unofficial 
"Mr.  Budget"  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  As 
assistant  director  for  budget  review  in  the 
White  House  budget  office,  he  manages  a 
staff  of  85  that  keeps  track  of  the  $848  bil- 
lion federal  budget.  He  earns  $65,500  a  year. 

"I  don't  know  that  people  who  stay  in 
public  service  do  it  for  money,"  he  says 
peering  through  heavy,  black-frame  glasses. 
Compensation  for  a  job  such  as  his.  he  says, 
is  largely  "psychic  Income"  because  of  its 
"ringside  seat"  to  power. 

But  the  general  defamation  of  bureau- 
crats is  a  constant  Irritant.  "It  doesn't  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  joy  to  hear  the  criticisms, 
I  assure  you."  Mr.  Modlin  says.  "Bureau- 
crats are  a  convenient  whipping  boy." 

One  Reagan  appointee  who  doesn't  criti- 
cize Mr.  Modlin's  efforts  Is  his  boss.  Budget 
Director  David  Stockman.  "Pete."  Mr. 
Stockman  says,  "is  an  exemplar  of  the  skill, 
diligence  and  institutional  memory  among 
those  top  civil  servants  who  insure  that  gov- 
ernment survives  the  appointed  politicians 
and  experimenters  who  come  and  go."  In 
fact,  no  one  doubts  the  budgetary  expertise 
of  the  61 -year-old  Mr.  Modlin,  who  has- 
worked  30  years  In  the  budget  office  and 
still  finds  his  job  "exciting." 

As  the  top  career  man  in  the  budget 
office.  Mr.  Modlin  coordinates  the  writing 
of  the  president's  huge  annual  budget  pro- 
posal. His  staff  also  follows  the  13  appro- 
priations bills  through  Congress  and  moni- 
tors for  senior  White  House  aides  how  each 
bin  compares  with  the  President's  requests. 
To  keep  pace.  Mr.  Modlin  has  honed  his 
ability  to  find  budget  numbers  and  explain 
budget  concepts  fast. 

Mr.  Modlin  is  at  it  for  more  than  12  hours 
almost  every  weekday,  plus  several  more 
hours  on  weekends.  One  evening,  he  gets  a 
call  at  7:30  p.m.  from  Mr.  Stockman,  whose 
office  is  two  doors  down  the  hall  in  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building.  A  congressional 
panel  has  passed  an  appropriations  bill 
threatening  to  raise  personnel  costs,  and 
Mr.  Stockman  needs  a  letter  complaining 
about  the  ways  it  "busts"  the  President's 
budget.  Mr.  Modlin  glances  out  his  window 
to  an  office  building  across  the  street,  sees 
no  lights  burning  and  knows  his  staff  has 
gone  home.  He  writes  until  10  p.m.  and  has 
the  draft  ready  for  a  7:30  a.m.  staff  meeting 
the  next  day. 

"You  can't  worry  about  family  or  making 
dates  for  a  concert."  says  Samuel  Cohn.  who 
held  the  job  a  decade  ago  and  now  is  a 
Washington  consultant.  And  Mr.  Modlin 
says  that  generally  he  doesn't  worry  about 
mounting  budget  deficits  or  even  his  own 
paycheck.  "I  worry  about  things."  he  says, 
"I  can  do  something  about." 

THE  UTILITY  MAN 

"My  father  was  a  rural  mall  carrier,  and 
he  advised  me  not  to  go  into  the  federal  gov- 
ernment."  J.    Dawson    Ahalt    recalls.    But 
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after  a  brief  stint  selecting  gas-sUtlon  loca- 
tions for  a  major  oil  company,  he  rejec;ed 
his  fathers  advice. 

•There  are  some  better  opportunities  out- 
side of  government,"  he  says,  "but  the  re- 
sponsibility Inside  is  hard  to  match."  He 
joined  the  Agriculture  Department  as  a 
junior  analyst  in  1962  and  now,  at  47.  is  its 
highest-ranking  career  executive. 

Mr.  Ahalt  is  a  deputy  assistant  secretary. 
a  position  usually  reserved  for  political  ap- 
pointees. That  fact  chafes  some  Reaganltes, 
but  he  got  the  job  on  merit.  A  crack  agricul- 
tural economist,  he  has  long  helped  formu- 
late and  analyze  the  dizzying  array  of  farm 
subsidies.  But  he  also  understands  Washing- 
tons  diverse  agribusiness  InteresU. 

"Someone  like  Dawson  Is  vitally  impor- 
tant. Hes  highly  respected  on  the  Hill  and 
among  his  peers  in  the  department."  says 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block.  Adds 
Don  Paarlberg.  a  Purdue  University  profes- 
sor and  a  former  department  economist: 
"Dawson  proves  that  even  In  this  somewhat 
homogenized  society,  the  cream  still  rises  to 
the  top."  .    ^. 

Mr.  Ahalfs  job  defies  the  organization 
charts.  His  responsibilities  range  from  moni- 
toring global  weather  for  crop  forecasts  to 
consoling  disappointed  favor-seekers.  One 
day.  he  advises  a  visitor  from  another 
agency  on  how  to  maneuver  in  the  depart- 
ment labyrinth.  A  lot  of  people  have  been 
telling  me  to  come  over  and  visit  with 
Dawson  Ahalt."  explains  Kalo  Heineman,  a 
member  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  hunting  for  a  department  offi- 
cial who  would  join  a  CFTC  advisory  panelT 
•You  think  about"  possible  candidates,  Mr. 
Heineman  tells  him,  "and  dont  eliminate 
yourself."  Soon  afterward.  Mr.  Ahalt  is  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Ahalfs  abilities  have  made  him  useful 
all  over  the  government.  In  1971.  he  helped 
direct  President  Nixon's  wage-price  freeze- 
a  dubious  task  for  a  free-marketer.  He  was 
promoted  despite  his  persistent  warnings 
about  tampering  with  farm  prices.  "Dawson 
always  proceeds  with  an  analysis  that  Is 
sound,  straightforward  and  honest,"  says 
Marvin  Kosters,  then  a  boss  of  Mr.  Ahalfs 
and  now  working  at  a  Washington  think 
tank.  But  when  decisions  are  made, 
Dawson  carries  them  out,  and  in  that  re- 
spect he  Is  an  Ideal  civil  servant." 

Lured  back  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment In  1973,  Mr.  Ahalt  soon  helped  guide 
policy  through  a  drought  while  the  Rus- 
sians were  quietly  emptying  already-deplet- 
ed U.S.  granaries.  Later,  he  performed  the 
delicate  bureaucratic  feat  of  coordinating 
the  departments  far-flung  crop  forecasters 
for  the  first  time.  His  latest  asslgnmenU 
have  Included  gearing  up  the  new  payment- 
in-kind  program  and  helping  to  track  the 
latest  drought,  which  is  profoundly  affect 
Ing  farm  policy  and  politics. 

All  this  is  done  with  characteristic  mod- 
esty and  humor.  "He  plays  the  professional 
rural  boy,"  says  Arnold  Weber,  a  price- 
freeze  official  who  now  heads  the  University 
of  Colorado,  "but  obviously  he  is  much 
more  than  that."  That  something  more  in- 
cludes a  subtle  savvy;  Mr.  Ahalt,  for  exam- 
ple, keeps  running  gear  in  his  office  in  case 
Secretary  Block,  a  marathon  runner,  needs 
a  jogging  partner  at  lunch-time. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Ahalt  has  had  oppor- 
tunities to  leave  government;  recently,  he 
turned  down  a  chance  to  double  his  salary 
as  a  lobbyist.  Nonetheless,  he  concedes.  I 
do  find  the  private  sector  Interesting."  He 
says  he  resents  seeing  his  own  commodity 
analysts  jump  to  private  Industry  for  sala- 
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riPS  matching  his  o-vr  $65,500  a  year.  'I  feel 
that  we  are  underpai-l,  '  he  says,  "but  I'm 
not  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  guy  on  the 
street  doesn't  agree  with  me." 

THE  TOUCH  BOSS 

George  Jaszl  Isn  t  politically  astute  and 
doesn't  want  to  be.  He  is  the  iron-willed  ad- 
ministrator who  keeps  politically  sensitive 
statistics  such  as  the  gross  national  product 
and  the  leading  indicators  free  of  partisan 
influence.  Although  his  shop  recently  has 
been  troubled  by  stlll-baffllng  leaks  of  im- 
portant Indexes,  lU  Independence  Un't  dis- 
puted. "Nobody  has  dared  to  touch  us  even 
in  the  worst  of  time. "  he  says. 

•Jaszi  is  one  of  those  rare  public  ser\ants 
whose  integrity  has  never  been  questioned 
by  presidents  or  their  underlings."  confirms 
Alan  Greenspan,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  "No  one  has 
ever  questioned  the  accuracy  or  objectivity 
of  his  analysis. " 

Mr.  Jaszi.  68.  has  directed  the  Commerce 
Department's  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
for  20  years.  The  immigrant  son  of  a  Hun- 
garian politician,  he  is  a  perfectionist  who 
rules  over  his  division's  250  professionals 
with  occasional  fury.  "He's  an  enormously 
brilliant  man  with  an  enormous  ego."  a 
former  colleague  says.  "When  George  gets 
angry,  you  feel  like  Zeus  is  hurling  thunder- 
bolts. " 

A  zealot  about  precise  writing.  Mr.  Jaszi  is 
a  demanding  editor  of  articles  appearing  in 
his  bureau's  respected  journal,  the  Surxey 
of  Current  Business.  "Getting  something 
past  George  is  just  torture— pain.  pain, 
pain. "  declares  John  Cremeans.  who  now 
works  elsewhere  in  the  department  because 
he  says  he  couldn't  take  Mr.  Jaszi's  editing. 

Mr.  Jaszi  doesn't  apologize  for  his  tough- 
ness. Occasionally.  I've  been  dictatorial. " 
he  concedes.  "I  have  somewhat  of  an  ob.ses- 
slon.  I  like  to  clarify  things.  " 

Outside  government,  he  believes,  he 
wouldn't  have  those  luxuries.  He  says  that 
business  economists    "don't   have  lime"   to 

think  things  through  "  and  that  academic 
economists  become  very  unrealistic  "  Be- 
sides, he  adds.  "I  enjoy  my  job  because  it 
helps  decision-making."  But  he  worries  that 
the  bureau's  low  pay  is  impairing  its  role  as 
a  training  ground  for  economists.  ""I  think  it 
deters  good  people  from  coming  Into  govern- 
ment." he  says,  "and  encourages  good 
people  to  leave."* 
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REGARDING  THE  ROCKY  RIVER 
WASTEWATER  TREATMENT 

PLANT 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
that  the  Rocky  River  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plant  in  Rocky  River, 
Ohio,  shall  be  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment under  section  206(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 

For  more  than  10  years,  the  resi- 
dents of  Rocky  River.  Bay  Village, 
Westlake,  and  Fairview  Park.  Ohio, 
have  been  attempting  to  recoup  $2.6 
million  invested  in  building  the  Rocky 
River  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant. 
The    U.S.    Environmental    Protection 


Agency  (USEPA)  urged  these  commu- 
nities to  build  the  plant  with  an  exper- 
imental technology  that  did  not  work. 
Ever  since,  the  USEPA  has  been  deny- 
ing those  communities  the  right  to 
apply  for  additional  funds  to  help 
them  pay  the  costs  of  the  original 
plant. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  will 
amend  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  specify  that  the  Rocky  River 
plant  is  eligible  for  reimbursement  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  its  cost.  Additional 
legislation  will  seek  an  appropriation 
of  $2.6  million  to  actually  make  the 
payment  to  the  conmiunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  testified 
before  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee in  support  of  this  effort.  Join- 
ing me  was  Hon.  Earl  Martin,  mayor 
of  Rocky  River.  Ohio,  and  chairman  of 
the  Rocky  River  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Plant  mangement  board,  which 
includes  the  four  communities  affect- 
ed by  this  project. 

Shortly,  I  will  be  seeking  support  for 
my  legislation  from  other  Members  of 
the  Ohio  delegation. 

1  want  to  extend  my  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  Mayor  Martin  for  his  tes- 
timony before  this  same  subcommit- 
tee. His  comments  only  reinforced  the 
frustrating  experiences  that  the  resi- 
dents of  these  communities  have  en- 
countered while  seeking  reimburse- 
ment from  the  USEPA:  a  USEPA  that 
has  been  insensitive  to  the  concern.-? 
and  needs  of  the  residents  of  these 
four  communities  as  they  have  at- 
tempted to  resolve  this  issue  through 
discussions  and  negotiations. 

My  review  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  project,  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
preclude  the  Rocky  River  project  from 
being  eligible  for  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Roe  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  allowing 
Mayor  Martin  and  I  to  present  our  tes- 
timony before  their  subcommittee.  I 
am  certain  the  residents  of  these  com- 
munities will  welcome  a  quick  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue. 
Thank  you. 


ENCOUNTERS  WITH  THE  JEWS 
OF  SILENCE 


H.R.  3965 

A   bill    to    provide    that   the   Rocky    River 
Wastewater   Treatment   Plant    In    Rocky 
River.   Ohio,   shall   be  eligible   for   reim- 
bursement   under   section    206(a)   of   the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Rocky  River  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant 
in  Rocky  River.  Ohio,  shall  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement  under  section  206(a)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.» 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend,  Rabbi  Jeffrey 
Salkin  of  Temple  Judea  in  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  discussed  with  his  congrega- 
tion at  Yom  Kippur  services  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry  in  very  vivid  terms. 
Rabbi  Salkin 's  message  serves  as  a  re- 
minder to  us  that  we  must  continue  to 
do  all  we  can  to  help  Soviet  Jews 
pursue  their  dream  of  religious  free- 
dom. 
The  text  follows: 

BiNCODNTERS  WiTH  THE  JEWS  OF  SiLENCE 

(Sermon  delivered  by  Rabbi  Jeffrey  K. 
Salkin) 

Why  did  I  choose  to  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  past  June?  What  draws  an  Amer- 
ican Jew  and  a  rabbi  to  Russia? 

X  believe  that  I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  partial  atonement  for  the  sin  of  having 
heard  the  cries  of  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  having  done  little  to  respond  to  their 
cries.  I  had  been  burnt-out  on  the  topic  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  Indeed.  I  had  signed  the  peti- 
tions and  attended  the  rallies  and  the  pa- 
rades that  plead  for  the  release  of  our  fet- 
tered people  who  languish  In  the  prison 
that  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  was  all. 
For  me.  it  remained  a  distant  concern— one 
more  episode  of  persecution  to  fit  Into  the 
web  of  Jewish  history. 

UntU  this  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  was  a 
vicarious  spectator  to  their  turmoil.  Truly, 
there  is  nothing  like  real  experience  to  help 
us  understand  the  situation  as  it  exists,  to 
help  us  visualize  what  Russian  Jews  go 
through  every  day  of  their  lives. 

That  is  why  I  went  into  the  trenches  of 
Jewish  identity.  For  that  is  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is.  It  is  the  home  of  what  may  be  the 
bravest  Jews  in  the  world.  It  is  where  the 
spiritual  blood  of  Jewry  is  both  shed— and 
replenished  all  the  time. 

And  it  is  only  there  that  one  can  learn  the 
true  depth  of  the  situation.  Since  my  return 
I  have  been  asked  by  many  people:  "Is  it 
really  as  bad  as  they  say  it  Is  for  Soviet 
Jews?"  The  question  is  well-meaning.  It  is 
being  asked  by  Jews  who  are  probably  as 
bored  as  I  u.sed  to  be  of  the  whole  issue. 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  Is:  Yes.  Yes,  the  situation  is  as  bad 
as  they  say.  It  Is  worse  than  they  say.  And 
there  was  not  a  single  Jew  with  whom  I 
spoke— and  we  met  with  perhaps  thirty  re- 
fiiseniks  in  a  variety  of  settings— who  did 
not  emphasize  their  dark  fear  that  the  situ- 
ation is  going  to  continue  getting  more  de- 
Kparate.  For  these  Jews  who  so  desperately 
want  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  the  term 
""Iron  Curtain"  is  too  benign.  The  Curtain 
has  bars.  The  gates  are  virtually  shut  tight. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  world  has  been  given 
a  new  and  bloodly  lesson  on  the  Russian  na- 
tional character.  The  impunity,  arrogance, 
and  cynical  disregard  for  humanity  with 
which  they  shot  down  Flight  007  is  reflected 
in  every  aspect  of  the  Soviet  system.  And  I 
say  this  not  as  a  screaming  right-winger,  but 
as  a  man  with  almost  impeccable  liberal  ere 
dentlals  and  concern  for  human  rights. 

Prom  the  moment  that  one  enters  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
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this  is  a  nation  whose  principle  Industry  is 
the  repression  of  the  human  spirit.  In  the 
words  of  our  prayerbook,  it  is  "the  kingdom 
of  arrogance."  It  Is  Egypt  and  Amalek 
wrapped  into  one. 

It  is  written  in  the  faces  cf  t  he  customs  of- 
ficials, most  of  them  still  in  their  teens,  who 
eye  each  person  as  they  enter  the  Soviet 
state.  They  stare  at  you.  then  at  your  pass- 
port picture,  then  at  the  picture  on  your 
visa,  then  back  at  you.  In  their  eyes  is  writ- 
ten large  the  traditional  Russian  response 
to  the  world,  a  response  as  old  as  the  first 
Czars:  a  pathological  hatred  and  fear  of  for- 
eigners. 

It  is  written  in  the  inability  to  speak 
openly  about  one's  religion,  or  life-work, 
about  the  synagogue,  about  Israel,  about 
any  of  the  institutions  that  give  us  joy  and 
strength.  Every  Jewish  reference  must  be 
spoken  about  through  the  veil  of  euphe- 
mism. The  hotel  rooms  are  bugged.  The 
telephones  are  bugged.  One  must  be  careful 
of  who  may  be  listening  on  the  street.  In 
every  home,  a  child's  Magic  Slate  plays  a 
central  role  in  basic  communication.  Any 
notes  that  are  taken  on  w  hat  one  sees  must 
be  coded  and  then  flushed  down  the  toilet, 
wrapped  in  absorbent  American  toilet  paper 
that  has  been  brought  from  the  United 
States  for  just  that  purpose. 

It  Is  written  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  on 
the  street,  the  people  who  ride  the  excellent 
subways  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad— perhaps 
the  most  efficient  and  most  aesthetic 
system  In  the  world.  The  eyes  betray  no  joy. 
They  rather  betray  a  blandness  of  exist- 
ence—one might  even  say  a  boredom  with 
the  world.  The  only  sparkling  smiles  are  in 
the  omnipresent  posters  that  paper  the 
buildings  of  the  cities,  those  posters  that 
trumpet  the  traditional  values  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety. But  those  values  are  only  found  in 
posters.  The  Russian  people  have  grown 
cynical  of  the  dream.  They  covet  the  accou- 
trements of  the  West.  They  want  to  buy  my 
jeans  right  off  my  body.  Lenin's  Image  Is  ev- 
erywhere, but  one  senses  that  for  most  Rus- 
sians, it  is  an  empty  presence. 

And  the  Jews?  What  can  we  say  about 
this,  the  third  largest  Jewish  community  in 
the  world? 

To  look  In  their  eyes  is  to  see  fatigue,  but 
despair  has  not  snuffed  out  all  the  sparks  of 
hope.  It  has  not  negated  the  phenomenal 
strength  and  determination  of  this  people— 
and  their  accomplishments. 

Those  accomplishments  exist,  despite  the 
fact  that  even  the  most  basic  piece  of  Ju- 
daica— the  child's  coloring  l)ook.  anything 
with  a  Jewish  symbol  on  it— can  be  an  item 
frought  with  danger.  For  Judaica  is  basical- 
ly illegal  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  most  in- 
nocuous printed  matter  is  a  ""criminal  text."' 
We  were  told  that  the  Leningrad  library 
alone  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jewish  texts.  But  Jews  are  denied  access  to 
them.  They  are  considered  Zionist  propa- 
ganda. The  only  people  who  are  allowed  to 
read  them  are  the  agents  of  the  State. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  faith  of  the  Russian 
Jews— a  faith  that  persists  in  the  face  of  the 
most  overwhelming  odds  in  the  world  today. 

Their  faith  begins  with  the  state  of  Israel. 
For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  an  absolute  obses- 
sion. To  meet  the  Russian  Jews  is  to  truly 
understand  Zionism  for  the  first  time. 
Theirs  is  a  pure  Zionism,  one  that  Herzl 
would  have  understood. 

We  met  with  Nelly  of  Leningrad.  She  is  a 
young  grandmother  who  has  never  seen  her 
grandson,  because  he  lives  in  Israel.  She  has 
an  aged  father  who  lives  in  the  Negev.  and 
she  despairs  over  whether  she  will  ever  see 
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him  again.  We  asked  her  what  her  original 
reason  for  going  to  Israel  was.  She  told  us: 
"We  have  a  home  now.  Why  should  we  live 
among  strangers?" 

The  love  of  the  land  is  part  of  the  lives  of 
the  children,  even  when  they  are  too  young 
to  understand  it.  We  visited  with  (lie  family 
of  Boris  E.  and  we  took  great  delight  In  his 
three  year  old  son  Eliahu.  Boris's  living 
room  is  typically  decorated  with  momentos 
and  pictures  and  maps  of  Israel.  He  tells  his 
son.  ""Go  find  Jerusalem.  "  and  the  child 
makes  a  beeline  for  the  map  and  point;  to 
the  exact  place  of  the  Holy  City.  They 
flipped  through  the  pages  of  a  book,  and 
the  child  was  able  to  point  out  the  pictures 
of  Begin  and  Sharon. 

We  might  call  such  things  indoctriration, 
perhaps  even  brainwashing,  but  it  demon- 
strates beyond  a  doubt  that  the  truly  suc- 
cessful Jewish  education  begins  in,  and  is 
nourished,  by  the  home. 

You  must  experience  their  love  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  uncanny.  If  ever  a  language 
could  be  idolized,  that  Is  what  they  have 
done  with  Hebrew. 

Nellie  told  us  the  story  of  a  woman  named 
Leah.  Thirty  years  ago.  no  one  knew 
Hebrew  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Leah  was  sick 
in  bed.  and  with  nothing  else  to  do.  listened 
to  the  Hebrew  broadcasts  on  the  short-wave 
radio.  Prom  this  she  learned  Hebrew,  and 
ultimately,  taught  every  one  else.  She  was 
imprisoned  for  her  pedagogy,  and  when  to- 
gether we  visited  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  In 
Leningrad.  Nellie  took  us  to  visit  her  grave, 
which  is  n.domed  with  her  striking  photo- 
graph. 

The  care.  love,  and  creativity  that  goes 
into  both  the  te?.<  hing  and  learning  of 
Hebrew  is  astronomical,  and  mastering  the 
language  is  the  goal  of  every  refusenik  that 
we  met.  And  they  do  this  without  formally 
trained  or  professionally  paid  teachers.  If 
ever  a  sense  of  hevra.  sacred  community  ex- 
isted anywhere,  it  exists  among  the  Russian 
Jews,  who  learn  from  each  other  and  with 
each  other. 

There  was  the  night  that  we  studied  with 
the  teachei"s  circle  in  Leningrad— a  group  of 
highly  intelligent  people  in  their  twenties 
and  thirties,  most  of  them  ex-computer 
technicians  and  scientists  who  are  now- 
forced  to  work  as  janitors  and  street  clean- 
ers. I  was  seized  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
studying  in  secret.  The  Leningrad  group 
had  been  accused  by  the  authorities  of 
being  a  front  for  the  Shin  Bet.  the  Israeli 
secret  service.  I  thought  to  myself,  "•How- 
many  generations  of  Jews  have  had  to  study 
In  secret?  The  Jews  of  the  Roman  oppres 
slon— the  Marranos— the  Jews  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto— and  now  us.  Our  ancestors 
sat  and  studied  with  us,  as  willing  partici- 
pants. 

That  nigh.,  we  embraced  our  new  friends 
With  tears  in  our  eyes,  we  vowed  never  to 
forget  them,  never  to  forget  their  struggle, 
never  to  forge'i.  these,  some  of  the  most 
heroic  Jews  in  the  world.* 


INSIDE  AFGHANISTAN:  WAR  OF 

INNOCENTS 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  September  21,  1983.  edition 
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of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an 
article  which  describes  conditions  In 
Soviet-occupied  Afghanistan. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Inside  Afchanistan:  War  or  Iiwocents 
(By  LudmilUa  Thome) 

Three  weeks  ago,  as  I  entered  a  secret 
mujahedeen  training  camp  run  by  the  na- 
tional Islamic  Front  of  Afghanistan.  I  was 
startled  to  see  a  Sovelt  helicopter  and  MiG 
precariously  hovering  in  an  azure  sky.  be- 
tween two  craggy  mountains.  But  unlike 
real  Soviet  military  craft,  which  usually 
strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  Afghan 
people,  these  two  were  harmless  cardboard 
replicas  being  moved  on  pulleys. 

Young  mujahedeen  in  gray  tunics  and 
green  cotton  belts  were  firing  away  at  the 
make-believe  enemy  aircraft  with  captured 
Soviet  Dashaka  machine  guns  and  Kalash- 
nikov  rifles.  It  was  a  part  of  their  daily  rou- 
tine, along  with  running  through  bonfires 
and  sliding  under  barbed  wire. 

Their  commander.  Brigadier  Rahmatullah 
S&fi,  an  energetic,  pipe-smoking  man  of  53, 
was  obviously  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  his  youthful  charges.  •I'm  trying  to  pro- 
fessionalize the  jihad."  he  told  me.  using 
the  traditional  term  to  refer  to  the  holy  war 
that  is  now  being  waged  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  "But  I  don't  even  have  good  binocu- 
lars or  any  walkie-talkies,"  he  remarked.  I 
remembered  that  in  the  U.S.  children  use 
walkie-talkies  as  toys,  but  this  man.  who  is 
waging  a  deadly  battle  against  the  U.S.S.R.. 
has  none. 

ASHAMED  TO  BE  AMERICAN 

Later,  when  I  spoke  with  other  mujahe- 
deen commanders  and  soldiers  who  had  just 
come  from  battle.  I  learned  that  Afghan  re- 
sistance fighters  lack  such  other  common 
items  as  boots,  clothes,  personal  first-aid 
kits,  tents,  antibiotics  and  mine  detectors, 
not  to  mention  surface-to-air  missiles.  In 
order  to  clear  a  mine  field,  the  mujahedeen 
send  herds  of  sheep  through  the  deadly 
area,  an  inhumane  and  expensive  way  of 
carrying  out  a  simple  military  operation. 
And  three  mujahedeen  fighters  sometimes 
must  share  one  pair  of  boots.  "Why  doesn't 
your  government  help  us  more?  I  often  was 
asked.  "We  don't  need  American  men  to 
fight  our  war.  Just  give  us  weapons  and  pro- 
visions." There  was  nothing  I  could  say.  but 
I  was  ashamed  to  be  an  American. 

At  the  mujahedeen  boot  camp,  I  noticed 
one  trainee  going  through  his  paces  with 
particular  zest  and  almost  childlike  joy.  I 
came  up  to  him  and  saw  that  he  was  indeed 
barely  15  years  old.  with  peach  fuzz  on  his 
gentle  young  face.  He  name  was  Moham- 
mad. But  whenever  I  saw  him  the  next  few 
days.  I  called  him  'mujahedeen  baby,"  to 
which  he  responded  with  a  boyish  giggle.  It 
was  frightening  to  think  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he,  too,  may  be  sent  off  with  a  Kalashnlkov 
rifle  to  face  the  heavily  equipped  Soviet 
military  machine. 

It  was  still  more  frightening  to  see  Afghan 
boys  who  were  even  younger  than  Moham- 
mad but  who  already  had  fallen  victim  to 
the  Kremlins  barbaric  war.  Eight-year-old 
Najib  Khan  picked  up  what  he  thought  was 
a  small  green  bird,  but  it  was  a  Soviet-boo- 
bytrapped  toy  that  within  seconds  tore  off 
both  of  his  arms  just  below  the  elbow.  Mina 
gol,  age  nine,  stepped  on  a  similar  "butter- 
fly" boobytrap  and  lost  his  right  foot.  Such 
toy  explosives,  dropped  over  populated 
areas  by  Soviet  aircraft,  aim  to  terrorize  the 
Afghan  people  by  attacking  the  most  Inno- 
cent, the  children. 
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A  few  days  after  my  last  meeting  with  Mo- 
hammad. I  met  another  young  man.  whose 
similarly  youthful  face  was  of  a  lighter 
color.  He  was  Kolya.  a  blond,  blue-eyed  Rus- 
sian boy  of  19  who  deserted  from  the  Soviet 
army  in  Kabul  a  little  more  than  two 
months  ago  and  was  now  with  the  mujahe- 
deen. 

•I  didn't  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  dirty 
war  in  Afghanistan."  he  told  me.  "None  of 
the  Soviet  soldiers  wanU  to  be  here  the 
Soviet  Union  should  pull  out  its  forces,  be- 
cause innocent  people  are  dying  on  both 
sides.""  These  were  words  I  had  heard  again 
and  again,  as  I  spoke  with  more  than  a 
dozen  Soviet  POWs  in  various  parts  of  Af- 
ghanistan during  my  visits  there  last  Febru- 
ary and  again  this  month. 

Prior  to  being  sent  to  Afghanistan,  Soviet 
soldiers  are  usually  told  they  will  be  defend- 
ing the  Soviet  Unions  southern  border 
against  Pakistani.  Chinese,  Iranian  or  Amer- 
ican mercenaries.  "But  one  or  two  months 
after  I  arrived  in  Afghanistan  I  realized 
that  I  was  deceived,"'  explained  Grisha  Su- 
leymanov.  a  20-year-oId  sergeant  from  Dage- 
stan. "We  didn't  see  any  Chinese  or  Ameri- 
cans." 

"Soviet  officers  come  here  for  the 
money. "  said  Kolya.  who  was  a  private.  "In- 
stead of  receiving  their  usual  250  rubles  per 
month,  in  Afghanistan  they  earn  700  or  800 
rubles,  while  we  receive  only  nine.  And  each 
year  that  a  Soviet  officer  serves  in  Afghani- 
stan is  counted  as  three  years. " 

Practically  all  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  I 
spoke  to  described  how  they  were  often 
beaten  and  humiliated  by  their  upperclass- 
men  and  sergeants  "for  nothing."  "'Youre 
constantly  on  the  run.  polishing  their  boots, 
making  their  beds,  getting  their  food,  doing 
their  laundry,  and  then  they  start  punching 
you, "  said  Kolya.  Sanya.  another  19-year- 
old  deserter  who  was  sitting  a  few  feet  away, 
pointed  to  his  lip,  which  bore  fresh  stitch 
marks.  "They  hit  me  so  hard  that  my  lip 
had  to  be  sewn  up.""  he  said. 

Caught  in  the  hopeless  situation  of  being 
personally  abused  by  their  own  officers, 
having  to  carry  out  a  brutal  war  against  a 
largely  defenseless  population,  and  facing 
the  possibility  of  being  killed  if  they  are 
taken  prisoner  by  the  mujahedeen.  "many 
Soviet  soldiers  hang  themselves,  not  only  in 
Kabul,  but  all  across  Afghanistan, '"  Kolya 
told  me. 

The  Afghan  resistance  has  been  making 
increasing  efforts  to  take  live  prisoners 
whenever  possible,  and  to  accept  deserters 
like  Grisha,  Kolya  and  Sanya.  But  holding 
them  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  mujahedeen. 
Not  only  must  they  share  their  limited  ra- 
tions with  their  Soviet  captives,  but  they 
also  must  constantly  conceal  them  from  the 
Soviet  command  by  shuttling  them  back 
and  forth.  Whenever  the  SovieU  find  where 
their  POWs  are  held  they  try  to  bomb  the 
area  (In  Itself  a  rather  revealing  indicator  of 
the  Soviet  governments  attitude  toward  its 
own  people). 

Because  Pakistan  feels  threatened  by  its 
huge  Soviet  neighbor  to  the  north,  it  is  op- 
posed to  having  Soviet  soldiers  on  its  terri- 
tory. Thus,  the  problem  of  finding  a  safe 
haven  for  Soviet  POWs  has  remained 
mainly  unsolved.  "You  arrange  for  a  place 
where  we  can  keep  Soviet  soldiers,"  one 
Afghan  leader  told  me.  and  we  will  get  you 
a  whole  brigade."" 

Eight  of  the  soldiers  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  want  asylum  in  some  Western  coun- 
try, most  often  the  U.S.  Two  soldiers  said 
that  "under  no  circumstances  do  we  want  to 
be  repatriated  to  the  U.S.S.R.  via  the  Red 
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Cross  because  In  the  Soviet  Union  we  will  be 
shot."  Two  others  wrote  personal  letters  to 
President  Reagan,  asking  him  to  take  a 
human"  interest  in  their  fate  and  to  give 
them  asylum  in  the  U.S.  "I  want  to  live  In 
America  as  a  free  person."  wrote  one  of 
them  at  the  end  of  his  note.  Two  soldiers  in- 
dicated a  preference  for  West  Germany,  and 
I  know  of  other  defectors  who  have  asked 
for  asylum  in  Frunce. 

But  not  all  Soviet  POWs  want  asylum. 
Matvey  Basayev.  19.  a  Russian  by  national- 
ity, and  Mikhail  Aratunlan.  24.  an  Armeni- 
an, have  converted  to  Islam  and  want  to 
remam  with  the  Jamiat  mujahedeen  party. 
Three  soldiers  want  to  go  home,  even 
though  they  know  that  prison  or  very  possi- 
bly death  await  them  there.  Sgt.  Alexander 
Zhurakovsky.  who  defected  more  than  a 
year  ago,  is  homesick  and  despondent.  "I 
was  bom  in  the  Ukraine  and  I  want  to  die 
there,""  he  told  me. 

Soviet     soldiers     in     Afghanistan     have 
learned    that    they    can    boost    their    low 
morale  by  smoking  hashish,  which  they  get 
from  the  Afghan  population  by  bartering 
their  clothes,  ammunition,  all  kinds  of  spare 
parts,  batteries,  metal  pipes  and  much  else. 
"Hash  helps  getting  over  the  depression."  I 
was  told.  "And  its  not  so  frightening  to  die. 
when  youre  high. '"  One  soldier  estimated 
that  90  percent  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  Af- 
ghanistan smoke  hashish,  and  about  40  per- 
cent use  opium.  "Soldiers  arent  even  pun- 
ished anymore  for  smokinfe  hash  .  .  .  the 
Soviet  command  has  realized  that  its  use- 
less even  to  try."  There  are  indications  that 
the  Afghan  population  is  making  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  keep  the  Soviet  army  doped  up. 
Western  experts  have  suggested  that  8.000 
to  15.000  Soviet  soldiers  have  been  killed  in 
Afghanistan   during   the   3'2-year   conflict, 
but  these  figures  probably  are  too  low.  The 
mujahedeen  estimate  that  anywhere  from 
20.000  to  50.000  have  been  killed.  Sasha.  21, 
who  deserted  in  July  of  this  year,  told  me 
that  he  couldnt  speak  about  all  of  Afghani- 
stan, but  that  just  during  the  past  year  that 
he    was    stationed    near    Kandahar,    3,000 
Soviet  soldiers  were  killed  and  about  three 
times   as   many   were   wounded.     "Further- 
more.'"  he  said,  "about  one-third  of  those 
who  died  were  killed  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
own    planes    and    helicopters.    Very    often 
when  a  Soviet  unit  finds  a  group  of  mujahe- 
deen. it  Informs  its  command  of  their  loca- 
tion and  asks  for  artillery  and  air  cover.  And 
when  it  comes— pow!— they  give  it  to  their 
own  men  in  the  area."" 

Bodies  of  soldiers  killed  in  Afghanistan 
are  delivered  to  parents  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  sealed  zinc  coffins.  If  the  face  Is  not  muti- 
lated, a  slit  is  left  in  the  coffin  so  the  family 
may  see  the  face.  Matvey  Basayev.  who  was 
assigned  to  the  Kabul  airport,  said  the 
morgue  in  his  battalion  was  "never  empty. 
It  was  busy  day  and  night."" 

MORAL  COURAGE  TO  DETECT 

Many  Soviet  deserters  expressed  their  re- 
vulsion with  the  behavior  of  some  of  their 
officers  and  fellow  soldiers  in  Afghanistan. 
In  the  words  of  Sasha  and  a  fellow  soldier, 
"Soviet  soldiers  often  go  on  "combing  out" 
operations  not  to  fight,  but  to  steal  from 
the  Afghan  people.  They  go  to  get  them- 
selves some  "presents,"  as  they  like  to  call 
it."  The  two  soldiers  described  with  particu- 
lar abhorrence  the  conduct  of  their  former 
company  commander.  "He  used  to  bring  13- 
and  14-year-old  Afghan  boys  to  our  post  and 
ask  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  company  to 
stab  them  with  a  knife.  When  the  soldier  re- 
fused, [he]  would  pierce  the  boys"  throats  in 


front  of  everybody. "  The  commander  is  said 
to  be  back  in  civilian  life  in  Moscow. 

Soviet  soldiers  who  have  had  the  moral 
courage  to  defect  from  the  Soviet  army  in 
Afghanistan  want  to  tell  their  stories  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  Western  Europe.  "Ludmilla. 
don't  leave.  Take  me  back  with  you  to 
America."  screamed  Sergei  Meshcheryakov, 
as  I  was  about  to  leave  a  guerrilla  strong- 
hold near  Allah  Jirga.  What  could  I  say? 
But  an  important  question  remains:  Will 
Western  countries  demonstrate  as  much 
moral  courage  by  giving  asylum  to  these 
men,  or  will  they  defer,  so  as  to  not  dare  an- 
tagonize the  Soviet  bear?* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  VETERANS  AND  LADIES 
AUXILIARY  OF  BENDA-ROEH- 
RICH  POST  NO.  2867,  VFW, 
GARFIELD,  N.J.,  IN  COMMEMO- 
RATION OF  THEIR  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY CELEBRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
October  1,  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Garfield,  my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  assemble  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Benda-Roehrich  Post 
No.  2867  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Garfield, 
N.J.  I  Icnow  that  you  ancj  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  Honorable  James  C.  Valenti,  com- 
mander of  the  post;  Hon.  Irene  Berc- 
zuk,  president  of  the  ladies  auxiliary; 
Hon.  Joseph  Taormino.  chairman  of 
the  50th  anniversary  committee;  and 
other  officers  and  members  of  Benda- 
Roehrich  Post  No.  2867  upon  this 
most  historic  anniversary  observance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  may  I 
commend  to  you  the  esteemed  officers 
and  members  of  Benda-Roehrich  Post 
No.  2867,  'VFW  who  throughout  the 
past  half  century  have  served  their 
membership  and  the  people  of  our 
community  with  their  leadership  en- 
deavors in  veterans  affairs— always 
giving  willingly  and  unselfishly  of 
their  time  in  seeking  justice  and 
equity  for  all  of  our  people. 

For  their  foresight  and  herculean  ef- 
forts in  the  founding  of  this  distin- 
guished organization  of  veterans  we 
salute  the  charter  members  of  Benda- 
Roehrich  Post  No.  2867,  VFW  and  the 
ladies  auxiliary,  as  follows: 

POST  CHAPTER  MEMBERS 

The  Honorable:  Wendell  Adler,  August 
Becker,  Charles  C.  Becker.  William  Bell. 
Joseph  Bruno.  Felice  Caliendo,  Paul  Car- 
diello.  Santore  Casiello.  Sal  Cangelosi. 
Charles  Ciollno,  Carmel  Citrangolo,  Angelo 
Cotroneo,  John  DiSiena,  Peter  Elasick,  and 
Stephen  Elasick. 

Steve  Perence.  Nicholas  Frisco,  Frank 
Garippo,  Andrew  Gladic,  Michael  Horick. 
John    Hutnyan,    Michael    Koshiap,    Louis 
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Kozlowsky.  Joseph  Leroy.  Joseph  Lesnlck, 
Jr.,  Carmelo  Locascio,  FYank  Lupino,  Steve 
Macho,  John  M.  Merbler,  and  John 
Maydek. 

Thomas  Myers,  Pete  Monico,  Guiseppo 
Natuzzi,  Walter  C.  Nebiker.  Werner  Ne- 
biker.  Albert  Nicolo.  Ernest  Pucklitsch, 
Tony  Restuccia.  Dominic  Ricotto,  Salvatore 
Riggi,  Nick  Schillacl,  Guiseppi  Spalluto. 
John  Tonan,  Peter  Tucker,  John  Trebek, 
Giro  Vitale,  John  Yuhas,  Anthony  Zole,  and 
John  Zvwatsky. 

AUXILIARY  CHARTER  MEMBERS 

The  Honorable:  Anna  Adler.  Frances 
Becker.  Hattie  Becker.  Rose  Cardiello.  Anna 
Cotroneo,  Rose  Caliendo,  Angelina  DeSiene, 
Marie  Hutnyan,  Rose  Ice  Roy,  and  Ann 
Icesnik. 

Ellen  Macho.  Edna  Meyers.  Olga  Mitchell. 
Emma  Mushinsky.  Mary  Pastor.  Emily 
Sartor.  Anna  Shamberger.  Bertha  Sham- 
berger,  Arma  Sullivan,  and  Irene  Trebek. 

For  their  exemplary  service  to  our 
country  and  quality  of  leadership  as 
commanders  of  the  post  and  presi- 
dents of  the  ladies  auxiliary,  we  salute: 

PAST  COMMANDERS 

The  Honorable: 
•Joseph  Lesnlk,  Jr.,  (1933). 
•Peter  Tucker,  (1934). 
•John  Tonan,  (1935). 
•Wendell  Adler,  (1936). 
••Charles  Gelsert.  (1937). 
•Michael  Le  Bach.  (1938). 
•Michael  Koshiap,  (1939). 
•Paul  Cardiello.  (1940). 
Frank  Garippa,  (1941). 
•John  Labash.  (1942). 
Frank  Garippa.  (1943). 
•Charles  N.  Ciolino.  (1944). 
•Charles  N.  Ciolino.  (1945). 
•Philip  DAmico.  (1946). 
Anthony  Calderone.  (1947). 
John  T.  Curtin.  (1948). 
Daniel  Rangold.  (1949). 
•Charles  Zafonte.  (1950). 
John  L.  Devine.  (1951). 
John  Stack,  Jr.  (1952). 
•JohnSisko.  (1953). 
Joseph  Stack,  (1954). 
August  Fragasse,  (1955). 
Peter  Russell,  (1956). 
Joseph  Toth.  (1957). 
Rudolph  Amtman.  (1958). 
Joseph  Taormino.  ( 1959). 
Anthony  Andreano.  (1960). 
Albert  Andreano.  (1961). 
Joseph  Erdos,  (1962). 
John  J.  Buglino.  (1963). 
Stephen  J.  Miranda,  (1964). 
Sam  Tenner,  (1965). 
Joseph  Toth.  (1966). 
Salvatore  J.  Ricciardi.  (1967). 
James  W.  Brown.  (1968). 
Leonard  Fagone.  (1969). 
James  C.  Valenti.  (1970). 
•Michael  Smalz.  (1971). 
Lionel  Bonin.  (1972). 
Sam  Tenner.  (1973). 
John  Ciano,  (1974). 
Stephen  Kovach,  (1975). 
••Michael  Smalz,  (1976). 
Alex  Juchniewicz.  (1976). 
Patrick  Szczypien,  (1977). 
Michael  Pollack,  (1978). 
John  Polcari,  (1979). 
••Joseph  Mahady,  (1980). 
Angelo  Camardo.  (1980). 
Richard  Farkas.  (1981). 
Wendell  Vega.  (1982). 
James  C.  Valenti,  (1983). 
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'  Deceased. 
'•  Deceased- 


Died  while  in  office. 


Note:  Honorable  Salvatore  J.  Ricciardi  (1967) 
awarded  -All  American"  Post  Commar;ders  honors 
from  National  Headquarters.  Kansas.  City  Mis- 
souri. 

Tiie  Post  had  three  past  Post  Commanders  who 
also  served  as  Bergen  County  Commanders  and  Dis- 
trict 2  Conunanders  They  are  Honorable  Philip 
D"Amico  (deceased).  Honorable  Joseph  Taormino 
and  Honorable  John  J.  Buglino.  Josepn  Taormino 
and  John  Buglino  both  received  "All  American  Dis- 
trict Commanders"  honors  from  National  Head- 
quarters. Kansas  City.  Missouri  for  outstanding  ac- 
complishments. 

PAST  PRESIDENTS  LADIES  AUXILIARY 

The  Honorable: 

•Bertha  BullU  (1934). 

•Bertha  BuUis  (1935). 

Anna  Adler  (1936). 

•Bertha  Bullis  (1937). 

•Marie  Pucklitsch  (1938). 

Josephine  Galus  (1939). 

•Anna  Sullivan  (1940). 

•Anna  Boetticher  (1941). 

•Matilda  Garippa  ( 1942). 

•Anna  Merrihew  ( 1943). 

•Frances  Becker  ( 1944). 

•Prances  Becker  ( 1945). 

Mildred  Sullivan  ( 1946). 

Hattie  Becker  (1947). 

Ann  Fillipelli  (1948). 

•Emilie  Sartor  (1949). 

Helen  Pawlikowski  (1950). 

Louise  RangolQ  (1951). 

Natalie  DAmico  (1952). 

Muriel  Stack  (1953). 

Louise  Stack  ( 1954 ).  , 

Isabell  Fragasse  '1955). 

Constance  Hamni  (1956). 

Irene  Reim  ;1957). 

Rose  Amtman  (1958). 

Rose  Andreano  (1959). 

Alma  Camolllla  (1960). 

Phyliss  Silvestri  (1961). 

Ann  Vaccaro  (1962). 

Pearl  Buglino  (1963). 

Rose  Miranda  ( 1964). 

Ann  Slivka  (1965). 

Frances  Toth  (1966). 

Ada  Buglino  (1967). 

Trina  Coburn  ( 1968). 

Terry  Moran  (1969). 

Martha  Brown  (1970). 

Theresa  Christovich  (1971). 

Rosalie  Rudawski  (1972). 

Ada  Buglino  (1973). 

Olga  Dzierzawic  (1974). 

Marion  Yacyniak  (1975). 

Marion  Yacyniak  (1976). 

Margaret  Sowa  ( 1977). 

Olga  Dzierzawic  (1978). 

Phyllis  Camardo  (1979). 

Eleanor  Farkas  (1980). 

Rose  Tedesco  il981). 

Olga  Dzierzawic  (1982). 

Irene  Berczuk  ( 1983). 

•Deceased. 

Note:  Two  Past  Presidents  also  ser\ed  as  Bergen 
County  Council  and  District  2  Presidenus.  They  are 
Honorable  Rose  Miranda  and  Honorable  Pearl  Bug- 
lino. 

The  current  roster  of  these  exempla- 
ry community  leaders  and  highly  rep- 
utable citizens  which  comprise  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Benda-Roehrich 
Post  No.  2867.  VFW,  Garfield.  N.J..  is, 
as  follows: 

POST  OrFICERS  a983-84> 

The  Honorable: 

James  C.  Viilenti.  Commander. 

Andrew  Skurna.  Senior.  Vice  Commander. 

Joseph  Tedesco.  Junior.  Vice  Commander. 

Louis  MarzziteUi.  Quartermaster. 

Richard  Farkas,  P.C,  Adjutant. 
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Stephen  Miranda.  PC.  Judge  Advocate. 
William  Polcari.  Chaplain. 
Joseph  Toth.  P.C.  Officer  of  the  Day. 
Sam  Tenner.  PC.  Service  Officer. 
Peter  Dimum.  Guard. 

LADIES  AUXILIARY  OfTICERS  (l»83-i4> 

The  Honorable: 

Irene  Berczuk.  President. 

Prances  Valenti,  Sr  Vice  President. 

Mary  Szczypien.  Jr.  Vice  President. 

Ada  Buglino  P.  P..  Trea-surer. 

Doris  Marzzitelli.  Chaplain. 

Marion  Hugle.  Secretary 

Virginia  Tyburczy.  Conductress. 

Prances  Krayniak.  Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Benda-Roehrich 
Post  No.  2867.  VFW,  Garfield.  N.J.,  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  prestigious 
affiliates  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  outstanding  service 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  provided  the 
people  of  our  Nation  in  pursuit  of 
their  noble  goals  and  objectives.  Their  - 
formal  declaration  of  principles  are 
summarized,  as  follows: 

To  insure  the  national  security 
through  maximum  military  strength; 

To  speed  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Nation's  disabled  and  needy  veterans: 

To  assist  the  widows  and  orphans, 
and  the  dependents  of  disabled  and 
needy  veterans;  and 

To  promote  Americanism  through 
education  in  patriotism  and  construc- 
tive service  to  the  communities  in 
which  we  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historic  journal  of  Congress  a  brief 
profile  of  the  50  years  of  history  of 
this  highly  dedicated  organization  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Garfield, 
N.J..  which  will  be  cited  during  the 
commemorative  program  in  celebra- 
tion of  this  historical  occasion.  The 
statement  of  its  history  is.  as  follows: 

1933  — so  YEARS  OF  HISTORY— 1984 

Benda-Roehrich  Post  No.  2867.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  Gar- 
field. New  Jersey  received  their  Charter  on 
October  7.  1933  and  was  named  Benda- 
Roehrich  Post  V.F.W.  to  honor  the  names 
of  Private  Prank  Benda  and  Private  John 
Roehrich  who  were  among  the  first  veter- 
ans who  died  from  the  City  of  Garfield 
during  World  War  I. 

There  are  49  members  listed  on  the  Char- 
ter and  only  a  few  are  still  living.  The 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  formed  four  months  after 
the  Post,  has  20  names  on  their  Charter. 

The  men  met  originally  at  139  Belmont 
Avenue,  then  owned  by  the  Foresters  of 
America,  and  for  a  time  following  this  they 
met  at  the  Russian  Citizen  Club  on  Cedar 
Street  and  Van  Winkle  Avenue.  From  there 
they  rented  a  building  on  Midland  Avenue 
(now  kno'vn  as  Bonito  Restaurant)  for  ap- 
proximately one  year  About  two  years  after 
their  institution  they  purchased  the  build- 
ing on  Belmont  Avenue  from  the  Foresters 
of  America.  The  governing  officials  of  the 
City  of  Garfield  then  granted  a  99-year 
lease  on  the  property. 

After  World  War  II  ended,  the  Post  in- 
creased m  membership  which  necessitated 
expansion  of  the  building  and  its  facilities. 
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In  the  Fall  of  1972.  disaster  struck.  The 
Post  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
building  committee  was  immediately  formed 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sam  Tenner 
who  by  his  efforu  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  Mayor  and  Council,  the  Post  acquired 
the  land  on  Outwater  Lane  where  the  Post 
now  stands.  It  was  in  January  1973  when 
ground  was  broken  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  $1.5  million  Post  Home.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  building  was  held  14  months 
later,  on  March  31.  1974. 

The  Post  grew  in  meml)ership  to  over 
1.000  members  and  has  been  the  third  larg- 
est in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Among  their  many  good  works  in 
Garfield.  New  Jersey  during  the  past  half 
century  the  Post  and  Auxiliary  have  been 
active  in  sponsoring  the  Garfield  CadeU. 
Cub  Pack.  Boy  Scouts.  Boys  Club.  Girls 
Club.  Babe  Ruth  League  Team.  Lite-A-Bike 
program.  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  schol- 
arship awards  to  Garfield  High  School  stu 
dents  and  numerous  other  projects  promot- 
ing Americanism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  proud  of  our 
veterans  and  today  I  seek  national  rec- 
ognition of  Benda-Roehrich  Post  No. 
2867.  VFW.  Garfield.  N.J..  not  only  for 
their  sincerity  of  purpose  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  noble  goals  and  objectives 
of  their  organization  of  veterans  but 
for  their  service  to  our  country  and  all 
mankind.  As  members  of  our  armed 
services  they  have  known  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  battle  in  foreign  lands.  As 
members  of  the  VFW  they  have 
sought  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  to  provide  our  veterans  and 
their  families  with  the  dignity,  re- 
spect, protection,  and  security  of  our 
country  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

For  their  contribution  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  way  of  life  here  in  America, 
we  do  indeed  salute  the  veterans  and 
ladies  auxiliary  of  Benda-Roehrich 
Post  No.  2867,  VFW,  Garfield,  N.J., 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
golden  anniversary  of  their  founding.* 


EUROPEAN  LEADERS  SPEAK 
OUT  ON  INF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
ployment of  572  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  is 
scheduled  to  begin  this  December.  It  is 
a  deployment  that  is  creating  more 
problems  than  solutions. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Europeans  oppose  the  deploy- 
ment or  favor  some  type  of  delay  in 
the  deployment.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  the  deployment,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  demonstrate  NATO  unity,  is 
in  fact  tearing  NATO  apart. 

Last  week,  a  niunber  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  held  a  public  forum  with 
a  distinguished  group  of  European 
parliamentarians  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  planned  deployment. 
Among  those  testifying  at  the  public 
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forum  was  Mr.  Denis  Healey.  who  was 
Defense  Minister  of  Great  Britian 
from  1964  to  1970.  From  1974  to  1979, 
Mr.  Healey  also  served  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Presently,  he  is 
deputy  party  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  its  shadow  foreign  secre- 
tary. 

I  commend  Mr.  Healey's  enlighten- 
ing testimony  to  my  colleagues.  He 
makes  a  number  of  important  points 
on  the  political  and  military  impact  of 
the  proposed  deployment. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony    Before   Members   of   the  U.S. 

Congress    by    Hon.    Denis    Healey    MP. 

Deputy  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party 

The  massacre  off  Sakhalin  Island  reminds 

us  yet  again  that  the  Soviet  Union  displays 

a  paranoic  sensitivity  about  its  security  and 

a  ruthless  brutality  in  protecting  it. 

It  has  also  taught  us  two  other  lessons  of 
vital  Importance  in  an  age  of  nuclear  con- 
frontation: that  even  the  mo.st  advanced 
electronic  equipment  is  not  immune  from 
human  or  mechanical  failure,  and  that  even 
in  peacetime  neither  Russia  nor  the  West 
can  be  satisfied  with  their  systems  for  com- 
mand, communication  and  control,  still  less 
with  their  ability  to  conununicate  with  one 
another  in  a  crisis. 

So  reasonable  men  all  over  the  world  have 
taken  comfort  in  President  Reagan's  moder- 
ate and  restrained  response  to  the  massacre, 
and  in  his  determination  not  to  allow  it  to 
distract  him  from  the  pursuit  of  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  control  of  nu- 
clear armaments.  For.  as  the  Scowcroft 
Report  insists,  arms  control  can:  reduce 
the  risk  of  war:  help  limit  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons;  remove  or  reduce  the  risk  of 
misunderstanding  of  particular  events  or 
accidents  ....  and  help  channel  modern- 
ization into  stabilizing  rather  than  destabi- 
lizing paths." 

The  Scowcroft  Report  continues:  "stabili- 
ty should  be  the  primary  objective  of  both 
the  modernization  of  our  strategic  forces 
and  of  our  control  proposals "  which  it  says 
■should  thus  be  integrated  and  mutually  re- 
inforcing ".  I  believe  this  is  the  right  ap- 
proach. It  has  overwhelming  support  both 
in  United  States  and  among  her  European 
allies.  It  is  the  basis  of  my  agrument  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  the  abandonment  of 
plans  to  deploy  Cruise  and  Pershing  II  in 
Europe. 

There  is  rough  overall  global  equivalence 
in  nuclear  weapons  between  the  superpow 
ers  today.  That  was  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion of  a  recent  conference  organized  in 
Hamburg  by  Time  magazine,  and  was  specif- 
ically endorsed  there  by  the  three  major  ex- 
perts on  nuclear  defense  in  the  current 
American  administration.  Mr.  Ikle.  Mr. 
Perle.  and  Mr.  Burt.  Nuclear  equivalence  is 
of  course  compatible  with  substantial  differ- 
ences in  the  composition  of  the  forces  on 
each  side,  which  reflect  differences  in  geog- 
raphy as  well  as  in  technology.  For  example. 
America  has  a  big  lead  in  submarine-based 
missiles  and  heavy  bombers.  Russia  in  land- 
based  missiles.  This  difference  has  existed 
for  twenty  years,  not  only  world  wide  but 
also  in  the  European  theatre.  I  believe  that 
nuclear  equivalence  has  survived  in  Europe 
even  after  the  replacement  of  SS-4  and  SS- 
5  missiles  by  the  SS-20.  since  the  U.S.  mis- 
sile submarines  assigned  to  NATO  twenty 
years  ago  to  offset  the  Soviet  land-based 
missiles  then  being  introduced  have  been 
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greatly  Improved  over  the  period  and  will 
Improve  still  more  In  the  coming  years. 

At  present  equivalence  Is  maintained  both 
globally  and  regionally  at  levels  of  destruc- 
tive power  far  greater  than  is  justified  by 
any  rational  military  purpose.  Both  sides 
have  enough  weapons  to  destroy  the  world 
ten  times  over.  The  usual  excuse  Is  that  this 
horrendous  superfluity  is  necessary  to 
permit  a  flexible  response  to  any  level  of 
nuclear  attack;  but  most  experts  now  agree 
that  weakness  In  command  and  communica- 
tion and  In  targeting  policy  would  make  it 
Impossible  to  control  escalation  In  nuclear 
war. 

The  case  for  reducing  the  arsenals  on 
both  sides  to  the  minimum  required  for  de- 
terrence is  overwhelming.  This  should  be 
our  ultimate  objective.  But  by  far  the  most 
urgent  task  at  present  is  to  freeze  the  bal- 
ance at  its  present  level.  For  unless  a  freeze 
can  be  agreed  In  the  next  few  months,  both 
sides  will  embark  on  new  weapons  pro- 
grammes which  will  rapidly  destabilize  even 
the  existing  balance,  and  make  future  arms 
control  more  difficult. 

The  Immediate  danger  lies  in  two  areas. 
The  first  is  In  weapons  with  high  accuracy 
against  hard  targets  which  may  appear  to 
be  Intended  for  a  first  strike  against  an  ad- 
versary's command  and  control  centres  yet 
are  vulnerable  to  a  pre-emptive  strike  by 
him.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Pershing  II. 
The  second  Is  in  weapons  which  cannot  be 
detected  with  certainty  without  a  degree  of 
on-site  inspection  which  neither  side  would 
tolerate.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Cruise 
missile,  particularly  when  deployed  on  sur- 
face ships  or  submarines.  The  land-based 
Cruise  In  Europe  may  also  be  seen  as  a  first- 
strike  weapon  since  it  may  often  be  too  vul- 
nerable on-site  to  survive  a  first-strike  by 
the  other  side. 

The  West  is  committed  to  deploy  both 
these  weapons  over  the  next  twelve  months. 
It  is  certain  that  Russia  will  deploy  similar 
wear>ons  in  response,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
present  equivalence.  So  the  West  will  gain 
nothing  by  its  deployment  any  more  than  it 
did  by  Installing  MIRV's.  However  the  new 
balance  will  be  inherently  unstable  and 
much  less  susceptible  to  arms  control.  If  we 
take  the  Scowcroft  approach  seriously  we 
must  stop  this  deployment  now. 

Meanwhile  the  proposal  to  deploy  Cruise 
and  Pershing  has  engulfed  NATO  in  a  grow- 
ing crisis.  It  was  originally  seen  by  many  Eu- 
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ropeans.  Including  Chancellor  Schmidt,  as 
strengthening  the  unity  of  the  alliance  by 
making  strategic  retaliation  by  the  United 
States  more  credible.  I  myself  have  always 
taken  the  opposite  view.  I  believe  that  their 
deployment  would  tend  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can deterrent  less  credible;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  the  deployment  of  these  missiles 
unless  you  believe  that  Washington  might 
be  more  ready  to  authorize  their  use  than 
the  use  of  the  Poseidon  missiles  already  as- 
signed to  SACEUR  because  there  would 
then  be  more  chance  of  limiting  the  nuclear 
exchange  to  Europe  and  maintaining  Ameri- 
can territory  as  a  nuclear  sanctuary. 

The  idea  of  a  nuclesu-  war  limited  to  Euro- 
pean soil  has  never  been  appealing  to  Euro- 
peans.  The   citizens  of  Southern  England 
and  Southwest  Germany  are  no  more  en- 
thusiastic than  the  citizens  of  Utah  to  pro- 
vide targets  for  Soviet  attack.  So  the  missile 
deployment  Is  bound  to  be  resisted  and  Eu- 
ropean governments  will  be  compelled  to 
demand  a  voice  in  their  control  and  target- 
ing, which  Washington  cannot  concede.  A 
substantial  majority  of  the  Germans  and 
British  oppose  deployment  and  many  con- 
servative MP's  may  vote  against  it  unless 
Britain  shares  physical  contact  of  the  mis- 
siles. This  will  Impose  great  and  continuing 
strains  on  the  alliance.  Meanwhile  there  is 
growing  doubt  among  the  experts  whether 
there  is  any  military  case  for  the  missiles  at 
all.  In  Britain,  for  example.  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Carver  and  Professor  Michael  Howard 
believe  not.  Even  Helmut  Schmidt  is  now 
voicing  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  original  decision.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Cruise/Pershing    deployment    is    militarily 
unnecessary,    damaging    to    the    unity    of 
NATO  and  a  major  obstacle  to  arms  control. 
Indeed  the  main  argument  now  used  for 
going  ahead  with  the  Cruise/Pershing  deci- 
sion is  quite  different  from  that  orginally 
used— it  is  that  NATO  would  give  Russia  a 
psychological  victory  if  it  now  admitted  that 
it  made  a  mistake  in  December  1979.  But 
NATO    has   admitted   mistakes   on   similar 
Issues  before,  and  always  to  its  advantage. 
The  most  relevant  example  was  the  aban- 
donment of  the  scheme  for  a  Multilateral 
Nuclear  Force  in  1964.  This  was  also  a  pro- 
posal for  artificial  dissemination  invented  to 
meet  supposed  German  doubts  about  the 
credibility  to  American  deterrence.  But  at 
least  the  MLF  could  have  put  those  missiles 
"out  to  sea.  where  the  real  estate  Is  free. 
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and  they're  miles  away  from  me".  I  have 
found  no  one  who  now  believes  NATO  suf- 
fered by  giving  up  the  MLF. 

The  controversies  surrounding  the 
Cruise/Pershing  deployment  have  in  any 
case  opened  the  lid  of  Pandoras  Box.  NATO 
is  now  being  compelled  to  re-examine  many 
of  the  Issues  which  it  was  able  to  fudge  suc- 
cessfully In  the  days  when  the  wisdom  and 
consistency  of  American  leadership  was 
taken  for  granted— the»  credibility  of  ex- 
tended deterrence,  the  role  of  national  nu- 
clear forces  in  NATO,  the  control  of  Ameri- 
can nuclear  forces  on  European  soil,  the  va- 
lidity of  forward  defense,  the  need  to 
threaten  first  use  of  nuclesu-  weapons.  This 
process  of  reappraisal  will  bring  some  bruis- 
ing years.  The  strain  it  imposes  on  the  alli- 
ance will  be  much  more  painful  If  the  same 
years  also  see  growing  public  protest  as  the 
Cruise/Pershing  deployment  slowly  pro- 
ceeds. 

I  can  recall  few  times  in  the  last  thirty 
years  when  NATO  has  not  been  described  as 
being  in  disarray.  Yet  as  the  alliance  has 
survived  because  North  America  and  West- 
em  Europe  both  know  it  is  the  indispensa- 
ble foundation  on  which  the  security  of 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  de- 
pends. It  will  survive  its  present  troubles 
too— on  one  condition.  Those  in  charge  of 
its  affairs  must  be  more  sensitive  to  public 
opinion— in  other  allied  countries  as  well  as 
their  own— and  to  the  genuine  concern  of 
those  with  deep  personal  experiences  of  its 
affairs. 

The  peace  movement  is  no  longer  simply 
an  emotional  revulsion  against  the  obsceni- 
ty of  nuclear  war.  The  protest  against  the 
arms  race  is  now  articulated  by  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  have  held  high  re- 
sponsibility for  Western  defense  as  political 
and  military  leaders. 

I  do  not  have  a  ready  answer  to  all  the 
problems  I  have  mentioned.  Nuclear  strate- 
gy is  in  a  hole  which  is  getting  deeper  every 
day.  We  do  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  It. 
Above  all.  we  need  time  to  find  solutions.  So 
we  should  adopt  the  first  law  of  holes. 
When  you  are  in  one— stop  digging.  That  is 
the  fundamental  case  for  a  nuclear  freeze.  1 
hope  other  Parliaments  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  your  House  of  Representatives  and 
endorse  it.  The  first  step  must  be  to  aban- 
don the  deployment  of  Cruise  and  Per- 
shing.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thttrmoni)). 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  God,  thank  Thee  for  life. 
Thank  Thee  for  soiother  day.  We 
awoke  this  morning  well  and  strong. 
Many  did  not  awaken  from  sleep  and 
many  who  did  were  unable  to  get  out 
of  bed.  Some  had  to  be  hurried  to  a 
hospital. 

Thank  Thee,  dear  Lord,  for  this  day 
with  all  its  promise,  challenge,  suid  op- 
portunity. May  we  not  presume  upon 
it  as  though  we  have  some'  special 
right  to  life.  May  we  remember  that 
life  and  breath  are  gifts  from  Thee, 
that  each  of  us  has  a  purpose— a  min- 
istry for  today,  and  that  we  are  ac- 
countable to  Thee  in  its  fulfillment.  In 
Jesus  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  10 
a.m.  today,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill.  I  anticipate  that  we 
can  pass  that  bill  by  noon  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

After  that,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  resume  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  State  authorizations 
bill,  which  is  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  pending  business. 

AUTHORITY  fOR  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  TO  MEET 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, when  we  went  out.  I  had  planned 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  come  in  at  10  a.m. 
today— that  had  been  worked  over  in 
my  mind— to  allow  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  meet  until  noon 
today.  They  have  decided  within  their 
own  precincts  that  they  wanted  to 
meet  from  9  until  12  noon  today  to 
consider  the  markup  of  the  war 
powers  resolution.  That  would  mean, 
of  course,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  2  hours  after  the 


Senate  convened  would  expire  at  12 
o'clock. 

I  have  to  confess,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  I  was  requested  to  start  the 
Export-Import  bill  at  10  instead  of 
coming  in  at  10,  I  neglected  to  provide 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  could  meet  for  an  extra  30 
minutes.  That  would  mean  from  11:30 
they  could  meet,  by  reason  of  the 
rules,  until  12  o'clock,  when  they 
would  have  completed  their  action. 
They  may  very  well  have  completed 
their  action  by  that  time. 

I  would  hope,  just  to  cover  that  con- 
tingency, since  it  is  my  fault  since  I 
neglected  to  make  that  adjustment 
last  evening,  that  there  might  not  be 
an  objection  to  the  request  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  committee  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  for 
that  brief  30-minute  period. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  minor- 
ity leader.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  been  able  to  clear  it  yet  or  not. 

I  have  also  told  him  that  I  am  obli- 
gated to  make  room  for  the  committee 
to  meet.  If  there  is  an  objection  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  I  feel  a  leader- 
ship obligation  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  from  11:30  until  12  o'clock  so 
the  committee  can  continue  to  meet, 
which  they  could  do  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  waste  that  30 
minutes  because  we  may  need  it  to 
complete  deliberations  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill.  That  would  be  the 
only  way  I  could  honor  my  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee if  there  was  an  objection. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  at  this  time  if  he  is  in  a  position 
to  clear  that?  If  he  is,  I  would  be 
grateful  and,  if  he  is  not,  I  fully  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  correctly  stated  the 
situation  and  the  alternative  which  he 
could  take,  which  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose just  as  well.  There  is  no  point  in 
objecting  to  a  committee  meeting 
when  he  could  recess  the  Senate  and 
accomplish  the  same  purpose.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  the 
minority  leader,  and  all  Senators. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to   meet   during   the   session   of   the 


Senate  on  Friday,  September  23,  until 
1  p.m.  to  consider  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 166  relating  to  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  the  situation  in  Lebanon.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  understand  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority,  but  I  see 
the  minority  leader  is  more  than  pre- 
pared to  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  should  say  for  the  Record, 
however,  that  if  there  were  objection, 
the  majority  leader  would  have  the  al- 
ternative of  going  into  a  recess,  which 
would  accomplish  the  purpose,  even  if 
we  were  disposed  to  object.  We  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Conclusion  of  subsequent  proceed- 
ings.) 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
we  can  complete  work,  as  I  said  earlier, 
on  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  and  on 
the  Department  of  State  authoriza- 
tions bill,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  At  this  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  minori- 
ty leader,  if  he  wishes  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICIAL  DELEGA- 
TION OF  DEMOCRATIC  SENA- 
TORS TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  August 
of  this  year  I  authorized  an  official 
delegation  of  Democratic  Senators, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  before  I  appointed  this 
delegation  just  to  be  sure  that  he  had 
no  problem  with  it  or  that  he  had  no 
objection.  He  had  none.  He  was  very 
gracious  in  suggesting  that  I  proceed. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  in- 
cluded Senators  Russell  Long,  Dale 


Bumpers,  Patrick  Leahy.  Howard 
MrrzENBAtTM,  Donald  Riegle,  Paul 
Sarbanes,  James  Sasser,  and  Dennis 
DeConcini. 

During  their  visit,  they  met  with 
President  Yuri  Andropov  and  numer- 
ous other  high  ranking  officials  In  sev- 
eral cities  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  took  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  concerns  regarding  the 
lagging  peace  talks  in  Geneva,  the  re- 
peated Soviet  violations  of  himian 
rights,  and  Soviet  Involvement  in  Af- 
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uent  Assembly  in  San  Salvador  next 

W66k. 

One  of  the  proposed  provisions 
would  constitutionally  limit  the  scope 
of  the  land  reform  program  by  forcing 
the  termination  of  the  application 
process  under  the  1980  land-to-the- 
tillers  law  at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  land-to-the-tillers 
program  will  be  only  40  to  50  percent 
complete  by  this  time,  with  50,000  to 
60,000  families  out  of  a  minimum  of 
125.000  intended  beneficiaries  having 


to  a  number  of  other  serious  issues 

The  Soviet  response  to  these  con- 
cerns and  the  delegation's  impressions 
and  recommendations  are  thoughtful- 
ly and  thoroughly  compiled  in  a  report 
the  delegation  has  submitted  to  me,  as 
Democratic  leader. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  as  weU  as  appropriate  policy 
officials  in  the  administration,  includ- 
ing the  President,  would  benefit  from 
reading  this  document.  It  is  a  report 
that  reflects  the  hard  work  of  the  del- 
egation not  only  in  executing  their 
charge  while  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  the  long  hours  of  preparation 
before  departing  and  the  many  hours 
of  debriefing  and  reflection  upon  their 

return.  ^  ,     , 

I  have  Informed  the  distmgulshed 
majority  leader  that  I  intend  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  and  he 
has  given  his  approval  thereof.  So.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  delegation  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  majority  leader 
or  I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  under  the 
standing  order. 


The  ARENA  proposal  also  calls  into 
question  the  continuing  validity  of 
phase  1  of  the  land  reform,  vmder 
which  more  than  300  large  estates 
have  been  acquired,  to  the  benefit  of 
some  32,000  families  that  had  been  ag- 
ricultural laborers. 

These  ARENA  proposals  are  strong- 
ly opposed  by  the  Christian  Democrat- 
ic Party  and  by  broadly  based  demo- 
cratic unions  and  campesino  organiza- 
tions which  constitute  the  best  hope 
for  creating  a  viable  center  in  El  Sal- 
vador. These  groups  will  be  offering 
alternative  constitutional  language 
next  week  which  affirms  the  validity 
of  the  land  reform. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  land  reform 
program  in  El  Salvador  is  critical  to 
our  interests  in  that  country.  Over  the 
years,  rigid  social  structures  and  the 
unwillingness   of   the   ruling   elite   to 


onsent  that  the  report  be    ^^^^  political  power  with  the  rest  of 
Senate  document  and  he  „„„„iatir.n   have  worked  against 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  EL  SALVADOR 
Mr.  pACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
land  reform  in  El  Salvador  will  face  a 
major  test  next  week  when  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  considers  a  series  of 
articles  of  a  draft  constitution  that 
deal  with  the  land  reform  program.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  concern 
about  the  possible  outcome  of  this 
vote  and  the  effect  the  draft  constitu- 
tion could  have  on  the  land  reform 

program.  ^  ^     ^^ 

The  articles  being  proposed  by  the 
ARENA  party  could  negate  or  greatly 
curtail  the  progress  made  under  agrar- 
ian reform  in  El  Salvador.  They  are 
expected  to  be  debated  in  the  Constit- 


the  population  have  worked  against 
democratic  development  in  Salvador.  I 
believe  it  is  in  our  interests  to  change 
this  situation— to  try  to  overcome  the 
economic  inequities  and  social  injus- 
tices that  have  led  to  instability  not 
only  in  El  Salvador,  but  in  all  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  believe  that  agrarian  reform  can 
act  as  a  catalyst  in  this  process  of 
democratic  development.  While  the 
transfer  of  land  does  not  automatical- 
ly imply  the  transfer  of  power,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  can  help  bufld  a 
more  viable  body  politic  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  vote  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly on  the  constitutional  articles  deal- 
ing with  land  reform  is  currently 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  and  all  indica- 
tions are  th^t  the  vote  will  be  close.  It 
is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
centrist  forces  in  the  government  can 
put  together  a  coalition,  as  they  have 
done  before  at  critical  times,  to  defeat 
the  proposed  articles.  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  they  do  so.  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  stability  in  El  Salvador, 
but  also  to  insure  that  a  consensus  on 
U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  can  be  main- 
tained in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgent  and  immi- 
nent issue  involving  land  reform  is  the 
vote  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  El 
Salvador  on  Tuesday.  In  a  larger 
sense,  I  hope  that  this  Congress  would 
make  land  reform  a  major  factor  in  its 


considerations  when  determining 
whether  or  not  we  should  grajit  loans 
or  give  aid  not  only  to  Latin  American 
countries  but  to  any  rural  Third 
World  country. 

In  poor  rural  countries  the  one  criti- 
cal reform  that  is  likely  to  give  the 
central  government  popularity  and  the 
support  of  the  agricultural  peasant  is 
whether  or  not  the  peasants  own  the 
land  they  farm.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  make  a  man  or  a  woman  more 
likely  to  support  the  government  than 
if  they  own  land. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  are  interested 
in  other  democratic  reforms.  All  of  us 
wish  that  every  country  in  this  world 
had  our  first  amendment  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  All  of  us  wish  that  all  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  held  regu- 
lar and  periodic  elections  and  allowed 
minority  parties  to  exist  and  dissidents 
to  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  probably  beyond 
the  capacity  of  this  country  to  impose 
these  things  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Our  traditions  are  heavily  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  democratic.  They  are  not 
necessarily  traditions  shared  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  while  we  can  en- 
courage and  cajole  and.  on  occasion, 
threaten  other  countries,  if  we  are 
going  to  hold  out  a  carrot  and  a  stick 
and  insist  that  they  undertake  re- 
forms, I  would  hope  that  the  first 
reform  we  insist  upon  is  transferring 
the  ownership  of  land  into  the  hands 
of  peasants. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  instructive 
situation  in  our  recent  history  than 
the  difference  in  land  reform  in  Korea 
and  in  Vietnam.  And  this  country  owes 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Prof.  Roy 
Prosterman  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  Seattle  who  is  without  com- 
pare one  of  the  world's  leading  au- 
thorities on  land  reform.  He  has  trav- 
eled   more,    advised   more    and    done 
more  to  advance  this  cause  than  any 
other  single  person  in  my  knowledge. 
His  comments  on  Korea  and  Vietnam 
and  their  histories  are  most  instruc- 
tive. If  you  look  at  North  and  South 
Korea  circa  1950  and  North  and  South 
Vietnam  circa  1960  or  1965.  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  the  four  coun- 
tries, if  you  count  the  two  Koreas  as 
two  countries  and  the  two  Vietnams  as 
two  countries,  the  only  one  that  had 
any   indicia   of   what   we   might   call 
democratic  trappings  was  South  Viet- 
nam. At  least  they  had  some  opposi- 
tion press.  They  had  religious  leaders 
who  would  express  opposition.  They 
had    minorities    in    their    parliament 
that   expressed  opposition.   This  was 
not  true  in  North  Vietnam.  It  certain- 
ly was  not  true  in  North  or  South 
Korea.  South  Korea  after  World  War 
II  under  Syngman  Rhee  was  as  much 
a  dictatorship  as  most  other  dictator- 
ships that  exist  in  the  world  today. 
But  Syngman  Rhee  undertook  some 
extraordinary  steps  that  stood  him  in 
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good  stead  when  North  Korea  invaded 
South  Korea  in  1950. 

You  will  recall  that  Korea  had  been 
occupied  by  Japan  for  the  better  part 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II  the  Japanese 
were  expelled  and>Korea  at  last  gained 
independence  in  its  own  right,  it  was 
divided  at  the  38th  parallel,  with  the 
Conununists  holding  control  in  the 
North  and  Syngman  Rhee  holding 
control  in  the  South.  President  Rhee 
very  quickly  distributed  to  the  peas- 
ants the  lands  that  the  Japanese  had 
held.  It  can  be  said  that  that  was  an 
easy  step  because  he  did  not  have  to 
take  land  from  Korean  owners.  How- 
ever, by  1950  President  Rhee  had  gone 
even  further  and  had  undertaken  a 
very  broad  land  reform  program  in- 
cluding purchasing  land  from  large 
and  medium  Korean  landowners  and 
thereupon  transferring  full  ownership 
of  that  land  to  the  vast  number  of 
families  who  had  up  to  then  been 
farming  it  as  tenants.  So  by  the  time 
North  Korea  invaded  in  1950  the  land 
reform  program  in  South  Korea  was 
in  essence  complete. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al- 
though the  North  initially  had  an 
overwhelming  military  advantage,  be- 
cause of  their  sudden  thrust  there  was 
never,  never  any  South  Korean  peas- 
ant support  for  the  North  Korean 
Army.  There  was  no  fifth  column. 
There  were  no  saboteurs.  There  was 
no  "Viet  Cong"  in  black  pajamas  sap- 
ping the  strength  of  the  Syngman 
Rhee  government.  The  peasants,  virtu- 
ally universally,  supported  Syngman 
Rhee.  not  because  he  gave  them  de- 
mocracy—he certainly  did  not  do 
that — but  because  he  had  given  them 
land.  And  because  of  their  tenacious 
support  for  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  our  military  intervention  on 
its  behalf,  the  Government  survived 
and  today  prospers  as  one  of  our 
strong  allies. 

Now  move  up  10  or  15  years  to  Viet- 
nam. Again.  I  will  emphasize  that 
there  were  some  trappings  of  democra- 
cy in  South  Vietnam— clearly  not  our 
Bill  of  Rights  but  more  democracy 
than  exists  in  any  of  the  Communist 
countries  and  most  of  the  fascist  coun- 
tries of  this  world  today,  but  there  was 
not  land  reform.  When  North  Vietnam 
chose  to  invade— and  I  use  that  in  the 
deliberate  sense— just  as  North  Viet- 
nam chose  to  invade,  what  they  found 
in  South  Vietnam  was  fertile  ground 
for  garnering  grassroots  peasant  sup- 
port for  their  violent  revolutionary  ef- 
forts. 

When  the  United  States  intervened 
we  promised  the  South  Vietnamese 
peasant  a  constitution.  The  North  Vi- 
etnamese promised  them  land.  And  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  they  chose 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  Had 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
simply  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  do 
in  time  in  South  Vietnam  what  Syng- 


man Rhee  had  done  in  South  Korea, 
South  Vietnam  today  would  still  be  an 
existing  nation,  probably  an  ally  of 
ours,  probably  an  economic  success. 
But  they  waited  until  it  was  too  late— 
although  even  In  1971  to  1974  when 
land  reform  was  finally  carried  out, 
Viet  Cong,  recruitment  dropped  from 
5.000  to  7,000  men  a  month  down  to 
1.000:  and  the  Communists  have  not 
dared  to  collectivize  those  new  peasant 
owners.  But  by  the  early  1970's  there 
were  masses  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  present,  and  massive  unhappl- 
ness  with  the  war  here.  They  waited 
too  long,  and  they  lost. 

That  brings  us  back  full  cycle  to 
Latin  America  and  El  Salvador  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  opine  that  in 
any  rural,  poor  country  that  does  not 
undertake  land  reform,  an  indigenous 
government  will  not  long  be  able  to 
survive  with  or  without  our  support.  I 
think  our  position  with  El  Salvador 
and  with  others  ought  to  be  as  follows: 
We  will  give  you  support,  we  will 
supply  you  with  economic  and  military 
aid.  and  we  will  protect  you  against 
foreign  invasion,  especially  by  more 
powerful  and  greedy  neighbors,  but  we 
cannot  give  your  peasants  heart  to 
support  your  country;  only  you  can  do 
that.  And  you  can  do  it  only  if  you  un- 
dertake and  complete  timely  and  ef- 
fective land  reform.  If  you  will  not  un- 
dertake and  complete  such  land 
reform,  we  will  withdraw  our  aid  be- 
cause in  the  last  analysis  it  will  nei- 
ther do  us  any  good  nor  will  it  save 
your  government. 

Somehow,  some  way.  Mr.  President, 
we  must  convince  the  oligarchies  in 
Latin  America  that  the  day  of  their 
owning  immense  plantations  farmed 
by  tenant  farmers  must  be  over.  They 
must  learn  that  they  are  going  to 
move  to  the  cities  and  become  bankers 
or  Sony  dealers  or  Coca-Cola  franchi- 
sees or  operators  of  insurance  compa- 
nies and  they  must  leave  to  the  former 
tenant  farmer  and  plantation  laborer 
the  land,  so  that  this  tenant  farmer  or 
laborer  might  own  it,  farm  It,  and  pos- 
sess it  with  the  support  of  the  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  sin- 
cerely that  when  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly meets  on  Tuesday,  they  under- 
stand what  the  will  and  the  wish  of 
this  Government  is.  We  wish  that 
country  well,  but  they  must  undertake 
the  steps  for  their  own  salvation.  We 
can  suggest;  we  can  attempt  to  per- 
suade. We  cannot  Impose.  Their  future 
is  in  their  hands.  If  they  undertake 
the  proper  steps,  they  can  and  should 
expect  our  support;  and  If  they  do  not, 
they  should  not  get  our  support,  be- 
cause it  will  not  do  any  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

LAND  REFORM  MUST  PREVAIL  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  Senator  Packwood  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  expressing  grave  concern 
over  the  very  real  prospect  that  land 


reform  in  El  Salvador  could  come  to 
an  abrupt  halt  next  Tuesday  if  the 
vote  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  goes 
the  wrong  way.  On  that  day.  the  as- 
sembly will  vote  on  provisions  of  the 
draft  constitution,  authored  by  the  ex- 
tremist ARENA  party,  which  if  passed 
will  not  only  end,  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  the  land  reform  program, 
but  will  place  other  reforms  In  jeop- 
ardy as  the  extreme  right  becomes  em- 
boldened by  such  victories.  It  will  en- 
courage the  extreme  right  in  El  Salva- 
dor to  continue  its  vendetta  against 
union  and  peasant  groups  as  well  as 
the  moderate  political  opposition  to 
rightist  rule.  According  to  on-the- 
scene  observers,  the  vote  is  likely  to  be 
30-30.  with  the  president  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  ARENA  party 
leader  Roberto  D'Aubuisson  casting 
the  final  and  deciding  vote. 

If  passed,  the  provisions  will  have  a 
devastating  effect.  It  will  end  the 
system  whereby  applications  for  titles 
are  awarded  under  phase  III,  the  land- 
to-the-tiller  program.  With  fewer  than 
40  percent  of  the  perspective  benefici- 
aries applying  thus  far.  this  means 
that  approximately  80.000  families  will 
be  excluded  from  that  which  was 
promised  by  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment. The  ambiguity  of  the  wording 
of  the  provisions  places  into  question 
the  validity  of  phase  I  of  the  program, 
under  which  300  large  estates  were  di- 
vided to  benefit  32,000  families.  The 
provisions  also  would  end  the  possibili- 
ty that  lands  under  phase  II.  which 
has  been  in  suspension  since  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Duarte,  will  be 
distributed  to  the  thousands  of  fami- 
lies on  these  lands. 

What  is  taking  place  in  El  Salvador 
today  is  more  than  a  complex  and  dif- 
ficult parliamentary  situation.  It  is  as 
important  a  battle  as  any  that  will  be 
fought  in  that  country.  It  is  a  battle 
between  the  extremist  forces  of  the 
right,  determined  to  strengthen  their 
role  In  the  country,  and  the  forces  of 
moderation,  comprised  of  peasant  and 
labor  unions  and  the  moderate  politi- 
cal parties,  including  the  Christian 
Democrats,  who  are  fighting  for  social 
and  economic  justice  as  well  as  for 
their  very  existence. 

The  Popular  Democratic  Union 
(UPD).  the  coalition  of  unions  and 
peasant  organizations,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  support  an  al- 
ternative which  confirms  the  concept 
of  land  reform  which  was  adopted  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  1980.  The  land  reform  pro- 
gram would  continue  and  beneficiaries 
would  be  granted  titles  to  lands  they 
work.  A  parliamentary  victory  for 
those  supporting  the  alternative  provi- 
sions would  not  only  preserve  the  land 
reform  program  but  will  strengthen 
the  forces  of  moderation. 

Land  reform  is  one  of  the  principal 
pillars  upon  which  United  States  sup- 


port of  the  government  of  El  Salvador 
Is  based.  It  is  very  important  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have  very 
real  problems  with  other  aspects  of 
the  difficult  issue  of  El  Salvador  such 
as  the  human  rights  performance  of 
the  military  and  security  forces,  the 
inability  of  the  judicial  system  to 
punish  those  guilty  of  murders  of  the 
American  citizens  and  their  own 
people,  and  the  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance question.  I  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  understands  that 
if  land  reform  is  ended,  there  is  the 
very  real  prospect  that  the  now  tenu- 
ous support  for  their  government  in 
the  United  States,  will  erode  even 
more.  Social  and  economic  justice 
must  prevail  in  El  Salvador  and  land 
reform  is  an  essential  Ingredient. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
that  most  eloquent  and  most  profound 
statement,  with  which  I  agree. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said, 
next  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  September, 
El  Salvador's  Constitutent  Assembly 
will  vote  on  a  draft  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitutent  Assembly  was 
elected  in  March  1982,  with  more  than 
80  percent  of  El  Salvador's  eligible 
population  turning  out  to  vote.  The 
fact  that  this  beleagured  nation  has  a 
functioning  legislative  body  capable  of 
developing  a  new  Constitution  should 
be  seen  throughout  the  United  States 
as  a  sign  of  great  progress  and  prom- 
is6. 

There  are,  however,  elements  of  the 
draft  Constitution  which  are  of  con- 
cern to  many  people.  Because  of  the 
important  decisions  which  the  Senate 
makes  regarding  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, I  believe  these  issues  should  be  of 
interest  and  concern  to  all  of  us. 

In  particular,  several  elements  of  the 
draft  Constitution  place  at  risk  the 
land  reform  program  which  is  vital  to 
the  elimination  of  severe  economic  in- 
equities and  the  establishment  of 
greater  social  and  political  stability. 

Under  phase  I  of  El  Salvador's 
three-part  land  reform  program,  300 
large  estates  were  transferred  to 
32,000  beneficiary  families  which  now 
farm  these  lands.  This  process  was 
begun  shortly  after  the  1979  coup  and 
was  completed  several  years  ago.  The 
proposed  Constitution  leaves  ambigu- 
ous the  validity  of  phase  I,  possibly 
opening  the  door  for  elements  of  the 
extreme  right  wing  to  attempt  to  re- 
store these  estates  to  their  previous 
owners. 

Phase  II  of  the  land  reform  program 
was  intended  to  transfer  1,800 
medium-sized  farms  to  an  estimated 
30.000  to  50.000  families.  For  a  number 
of  reasons,  this  program  has  been  set 
aside.  In  the  future,  however,  it  may 
prove  botl^  desirable  and  feasible  to 
proceed  with  phase  II.  The  proposed 
constitutional  language,  however, 
would  preclude  such  a  future  imple- 
mentation. 


The  draft  Constitution  also  would 
end  the  taking  of  beneficiaries'  appli- 
cations for  title  under  phase  III. 
Under  this  part  of  the  program, 
known  as  the  "land-to-the-tiller" 
reform,  farms  belonging  to  absentee 
landlords  are  being  deeded  to  the  peas- 
ants who  farm  them.  Thus  far,  only 
about  50,000  families,  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  intended  beneficiaries, 
have  submitted  applications. 

These  proposals  have  been  drafted 
by  the  right-wing  ARENA  party, 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Mr. 
President,  I  could  not  be  stronger  in 
my  support  for  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  freely  elected  governmental 
institutions.  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
however,  that  if  a  Salvadoran  Consti- 
tution stops  the  vital  process  of  land 
reform  in  its  tracks,  the  result  will  be 
increased  polarization,  demoralization 
of  those  seeking  moderation  and 
reform,  and  greatly  diminished  pros- 
pects for  true  progress  toward  democ- 

An  alternative  proposal,  supported 
by  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the 
Popular  Democratic  Union  (UPD)  is 
circulating  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. This  proposal  would  reaffirm  the 
validity  of  the  basic  land  reform  legis- 
lation, preserving  the  benefits  thus  far 
received  by  80.000  campesino  families. 
It  would  protect  the  rights  of  the 
80,000  additional  intended  benefici- 
aries under  phase  III,  and  it  would 
permit  the  Government  to  consider  in 
the  future  the  possible  implementa- 
tion of  phase  II. 

Mr.  President,  our  debates  over  El 
Salvador  have  been  many,  they  have 
been  long,  and  they  have  been  intense. 
In  the  course  of  those  debates,  it  has 
become  clear  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming   consensus    in    support    of 
reform  in  El  Salvador,  but  there  is  no 
consensus— and    relatively    little    sup- 
port—for El  Salvador  without  reform. 
We  have  taken  the  issue  of  reform  se- 
riotisly  enough  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  certify  every  6  months  that 
the  process  of  reform  is  continuing. 
And  within  the  certification  language 
itself,  the  one  program  identified  by 
name   Is  land  reform.  Prudent  judg- 
ment strongly  suggests  that  the  conse- 
quences in  Congress  will  be  severe  if  El 
Salvador's  new   Constitution  disman- 
tles the  land  reform  program. 

I  understand  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  is  very  evenly  divided,  with  a 
slight  edge  currently  going  to  the 
ARENA  party  on  the  Constitution.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  body  is  aware  of 
the  potential  for  a  strongly  negative 
reaction  in  the  United  States  if  its  de- 
cisions result  in  an  end  to  land  reform. 
In  this  Chamber,  we  have  heard  the 
argument  that  El  Salvador  is  only  a 
minor  figure  in  the  larger  struggle  be- 
tween East  and  West.  We  also  have 
heard  it  argued  that  the  Insurgency  is 
completely  Indigenous,   an  inevitable 


reaction  to  dictatorial  rule.  As  is  often 
the  case  with  such  intense  disagree- 
ments, the  truth  seems  to  me  to  lie 
somewhere  between  the  two.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  that  the 
Salvadoran    guerrillas    are    receiving 
much  of  their  support  from  Nicara- 
gua, which  almost  certainly  is  acting 
as  a  surrogate  for  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  equally  convinced,  howev- 
er, that  the  insurgency  could  not  and 
would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  decades 
of  oppression  and  intense  economic  in- 
equity. We   are   rightfully  concerned 
about  the  attempts  of  outside  interests 
to  destabilize  El  Salvador,  to  sabotage 
the  economy,  and  to  frustrate  the  de- 
velopment   of    free    political    institu- 
tions. We  must  also  recognize,  howev- 
er,   that    vast    internal    changes    are 
needed  if  El  Salvador  is  to  find  peace 
and  political  freedom.  With  its  heavily 
agrarian  economy,  a  reasonable  distri- 
bution of  the  country's  greatest  re- 
source—arable land— is  vital  to  the  es- 
tablishment   of    economic    and    social 
stability,  and  to  the  development  of  ef- 
fective democratic  government. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  us  recall 
the  significant  progress  which  El  Sal- 
vador has  made,  and  let  us  be  aware  of 
the  great  opportunity  which  exists  as 
a  result  of  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  open  the  political 
process  to  all  parties.  The  ARENA 
party,  which  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  represents  El  Salvador's  right 
wing  and  frequently  has  expressed  its 
opposition  to  basic  reform.  Yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  parties  in  the 
country,  partially  because  its  leaders 
are  extremely  charismatic  and  partial- 
ly because  so  many  Salvadorans  are  re- 
ceptive to  ARENA'S  promise  to  end 
the  insurgency,  despite  its  willingness 
to  use  violence  to  achieve  that  goal. 

ARENA,  through  popular  election, 
holds  a  plurality  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  frequently  has  attempt- 
ed to  set  aside  the  reform  process.  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  if  the 
parties    representing    the   Salvadoran 
left  had  participated  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, especially  if  they  have  the  popu- 
lar  support   they   claim,   then   there 
would  be  a  force  in  the  Assembly  to 
balance  the  extreme  right,  and  the 
hand  of  the  moderates  and  the  true 
reformers     would     be     strengthened. 
Direct  discussions  with  the  insurgents 
have  begun,  offering  them  a  path  into 
the   political   process.   A   Presidential 
election  is  scheduled  for  next  year.  If 
the  guerrillas  and  their  political  lead- 
ers are  truly  interested  in  promoting 
constructive  change,  rather  than  ob- 
structing it.  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  and  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  valuable  insight  into  their  in- 
tentions. 
(Mr.  Packwood  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, ever  since  coming  to  the  Senate, 
I  have  stressed  that  the  development 
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of  democratic  institutions  in  EI  Salva- 
dor Is  closely  tied  to  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  wide-ranging  economic 
reforms.  When  President  Jose  Napole- 
on Duarte  came  into  office  in  1980,  he 
brought  a  thorough  recognition  that 
the  Salvadoran  economy  needed  to  be 
opened  up  to  all  people.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  he  undertook  sweeping  re- 
forms in  the  areas  of  agriculture, 
banking,  and  export  marketing.  He 
was  inhibited  in  these  by  both  leftist 
and  rightist  extremists  at  home,  who 
wanted  a  solution  based  on  violence, 
and  by  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
who  sought  to  deny  him  the  funds  for 
land  reform. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  those 
reforms  were  proposed,  and  each  step 
of  the  process  has  been  continually 
threatened  by  the  far  left  and  the  far 
right.  The  latest  threat  to  the  land 
reform  program  now  appears  in  a 
draft  Constitution  that  will  be  voted 
on  Tuesday  by  the  Salvadoran  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  The  basic  intention 
of  article  104  of  that  draft  Constitu- 
tion is  to  destroy  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram by  undoing  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  and  by  ending  any 
prospect  of  future  reform.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, this  article  was  authored  by  the 
ARENA  Party  of  Roberto  D'Aubuis- 
son.  which  seeks  to  turn  the  clock 
back  to  the  days  when  El  Salvador's 
economy  was  dominated  by  a  tiny,  en- 
trenched elite. 

More  specifically,  article  104  sets  out 
to  accomplish  the  following: 

First,  it  puts  phase  I  of  the  land 
reform  into  jeopardy.  This  phase  af- 
fects some  32,000  beneficiary  families 
who  have  received  plots  that  were  for- 
merly part  of  300  large  estates  of  1,200 
acres  or  more. 

Second,  it  removes  the  prospect  for 
any  future  implementation  of  phase 

II,  which  contemplates  transferring  a 
portion  of  1,800  medium-size  farms  to 
benefit  some  30,000  to  50,000  families 
now  working  on  these  farms. 

And  third,  it  effectively  halts  phase 

III.  the  land-to-the-tiller  portion  of 
the  land  reform,  on  December  31. 
1983.  As  a  result,  up  to  80,000  addition- 
al families  may  not  get  the  opportuni- 
ty to  own  their  own  land. 

Those  in  the  Salvadoran  Constituent 
Assembly  who  would  vote  in  favor  of 
article  104  should  know  that  such 
action  will  not  go  unnoticed  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  They  should  be  fore- 
warned that  land  reform  is  seen  here 
as  a  cornerstone  in  El  Salvador's  de- 
mocratization process.  Finally,  they 
should  know  that  such  an  action 
would  have  serious  repercussions  in 
terms  of  our  future  commitment. 

The  land  reform  process  must  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  If  the  disenfran- 
chised—as the  Presiding  Officer,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
has  said  so  eloquently— are  permitted 
an  opportunity  for  economic  advance- 
ment, their  support  for  democratic  po- 


litical institutions  will  be  all  the 
stronger.  Those  groups  aligned  with 
democracy  and  pluralism  in  El  Salva- 
dor will  be  strengthened,  and  the  re- 
gion's stability  will  be  enhanced. 


BREAKING  THE  IMPASSE  OVER 
FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am 
sure  everyone  in  this  Chamber  real- 
izes. Congress  and  the  administration 
have  been  locked  in  an  impasse  over 
farm  legislation  ever  since  the  98th 
Congress  convened  back  in  January. 
Despite  the  pressing  concerns  of  vari- 
ous farm  constituencies,  not  one  agri- 
cultural bill  of  any  significance  has 
been  passed  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  controversy 
over  the  rising  cost  of  farm  programs 
has  grown,  and  has  begun  to  threaten 
the  passage  of  even  minor,  remedial 
legislation,  much  less  reauthorization 
of  the  major  commodity  programs 
that  comes  up  in  1985.  If  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  represent  agriculture 
are  not  able  to  show  some  responsibil- 
ity in  correcting  our  programs  and  re- 
straining their  expense,  others  who 
are  less  understanding  will  begin  to 
take  a  more  active  role. 

DAIRY  AND  TARGET  PRICE  FREEZE 

Since  June,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  a  seemingly  intermi- 
nable debate  over  two  issues— the 
dairy  package  worked  out  by  a  biparti- 
san group  from  both  Houses  last 
spring,  and  the  target  price  freeze  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  In  order 
to  gather  support  to  pass  the  freeze 
bill,  the  administration  has  tied  it  to 
the  dairy  compromise,  and  both  have 
become  increasingly  controversial  as 
Congress  has  refused  to  act.  Because 
of  the  long  delay.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Block  was  forced  to  announce  a 
program  for  1984  wheat  that  includes 
the  higher,  scheduled  target  price  and 
correspondingly  low  incentives  for  pro- 
duction control  next  year.  This  plan  is 
not  popular  with  wheat  producers,  and 
with  reason.  In  addition,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  new  dairy  legislation,  the  ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  begin  col- 
lection of  the  second  50-cent  assess- 
ment in  another  week  or  so.  While  au- 
thorized in  last  year's  budget  reconcili- 
ation bill,  this  plan  is  strongly  opposed 
by  dairymen. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  our 
failure  to  take  legislative  action  has 
forced  the  administration  to  define 
farm  programs  this  year  and  next  in 
terms  of  the  outdated  or  unpopular 
laws  already  passed  and  on  the  books. 
And  our  continued  refusal  to  find 
some  common  ground  on  these  issues, 
while  politically  appealing,  is  not  in 
the  interests  of  our  farm  constituents. 

PROPOSED  1984  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  have  been 
trying  for  3  months  to  work  out  some 
compromise  on  target  prices  that  will 
provide  wheat  farmers  with  enough  in- 


centives to  reduce  production  next 
year  but  also  bring  down  indefensible 
Federal  outlays  due  to  the  high  level 
of  target  prices  scheduled  in  the  farm 
bill.  Prior  to  recess,  we  had  worked  out 
a  plan  with  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  that  would  have 
achieved  both  objectives.  Due  to  the 
unwillingness  of  a  few  Senators  to  ac- 
knowledge the  need  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  farm  programs,  the  plan  was 
not  even  allowed  to  come  up  on  the 
floor. 

Since  we  returned  from  recess,  some 
of  us  have  continued  to  offer  alterna- 
tives that  will  provide  a  better  pro- 
gram for  farmers  next  year.  The  same 
few  Senators  have  shown  no  interest 
in  even  entering  into  a  dialog.  I  sup- 
pose that.  Bs  long  as  it  is  politically 
popular  to  be  seen  defending  farm  en- 
titlements—regardless of  the  conse- 
quences for  farmers— there  will  be  no 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  continue  to  hold  legislation 
on  the  dairy  and  tobacco  programs 
hostage  to  the  impasse  over  target 
prices.  To  do  so  would  only  compound 
the  disservice  being  done  to  producers 
of  other  commodities,  including  wheat. 
As  a  result,  I  intend  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  bring  the 
dairy  and  tobacco  bill  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  there  is  an  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator,  Senator  Helms,  is  on  his  way 
to  the  floor  at  this  moment  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  where 
they  have  been  discussing  Lebanon 
and  the  War  Powers  Act. 

When  he  arrives,  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
wheat  and  target  prices,  and  hopefully 
we  can  have  a  vote.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  tied  up  agricultural  pro- 
grams long  enough.  The  dairy  farmer 
has  been  wanting  action.  We  have 
worked  out  a  compromise.  The  dairy 
farmers  do  not  like  the  present  50-cent 
assessment  and  they  do  not  want  an- 
other 50  cents  collected. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  the  next  10 
days,  those  of  us  from  the  farm  States, 
whether  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
will  try  to  resolve  our  differences  and 
let  the  bill  come  up.  Let  us  vote  on  the 
dairy  section.  There  is  some  opposi- 
tion, although  not  very  much,  to  the 
dairy  compromise.  Let  us  vote  on  the 
tobacco  section.  Let  us  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  wheat  section  to 
reduce  the  increase  in  target  prices 
and  the  cost  of  that  program.  Then 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  make 
some  changes  in  the  wheat  program 
and  we  can  go  to  conference  with  the 
House. 

We  are  still  willing  to  try  to  work 
out  a  compromise.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  for  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
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na,  who  will  make  a  statement  later, 
that  he  is  willing  to  bring  it  up  at  any 
time.  I  would  hope  that  my  friend 
from  Montana,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator,  Senator  Melcher,  will 
let  us  proceed  with  a  vote. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  enter- 
ing the  Chamber  now. 

I  will  indicate  to  the  Senator  that  I 
was  just  saying  we  would  like  to  bring 
up  the  tobacco  and  dairy  legislation.  I 
indicated  In  the  record  that  the  chair- 
man was  tied  up  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  but  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  bring  up  the  legislation.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  move  along  and 
get  the  legislation  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  in  the  26  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  I  have  never  seen 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  more 
concerned,  more  exercised,  more  un- 
happy and  depressed  than  they  are 
now.  The  50-cent  deduction  that  they 
are  taking  from  each  hundredweight 
of  milk  that  they  sell  comes  at  a  time 
when  they  have  not  had  an  increase 
since  October  1,  1980.  That  is  3  long 
years. 

Those  farmers  are  really  desperate. 
This  is  a  very,  very  sad  situation. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  shares  the  concern  that  \ye 
want  to  move  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to 
provide  some  dairy  legislation.  As  I 
say.  our  farmers  are  really  in  very, 
very  serious  straits. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  absolutely  correct. 
We  have  been  trying  for  a  week  to 
bring  this  legislation  up  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  disappointed  that  those 
efforts  have  not  prevailed. 

The  Senator  knows  the  circum- 
stances; I  think  all  Senators  do. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. The  dairy  farmers  down  my 
way  are  contemplating  getting  up  a 
lynching  party  and  coming  up  this 
way  to  see  what  is  wrong  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  we  cannot  bring  up  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  was  reported 
out  months  ago  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  He  always  plays  such  an 
active  role  in  all  aspects  of  agriculture, 
and  particularly  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion's wheat  farmers.  I  concur  entirely 
with  what  he  said. 

It  is  vital  that  we  move  this  legisla- 
tion forward,  and  do  so  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  I  an- 
nounced that  a  new  effort  to  pursue 


these  legislative  changes  was  under- 
way. I  stated  that,  in  an  effort  to  ac- 
commodate those  Senators  who  ob- 
jected to  bringing  up  the  target  price 
bill  first.  I  would  instead  be  willing  to 
bring  up  S.  1529— the  dairy  and  tobac- 
co bill— with  the  understanding  that  a 
target  price  amendment  would  then  be 
offered  and  voted  on  as  part  of  that 

bUl. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been 
favorable  response  to  my  offer  from 
those  Senators  who  had  objected  pre- 
viously. 

However,  we  are  not  about  to  give 
up.  As  the  Senator  suggested,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  majority  leader 
about  bringing  this  legislation  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  his  desire  and  mine 
that  we  could  work  something  out  to 
improve  these  programs  for  farmers, 
and  then  to  move  ahead  quickly. 
I  Senator  Dole's  proposal  is  much 
more  generous  to  fanners  than  the 
target  price  measure  previously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  1984  wheat  program  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Again, 
however,  those  Senators  who  were  ob- 
jecting before  the  recess  apparently 
have  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  this 
proposal. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  con- 
sume a  great  deal  of  the  Senate's  time 
on  these  measures  because  each  ele- 
ment of  S.  1529  is  a  bipartisan  compro- 
mise. However,  Senators  may  wish  to 
offer  amendments.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  minority  leader  as  to 
how  long  his  side  of  the  aisle  will  re- 
quire for  amendments. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  vital  to  move  this  legislation  quickly. 
The  second  50-cent  dairy  assessment  is 
now  being  collected,  and  that  assess- 
ment will  cost  our  dairy  farmers  $60 
million  per  month.  We  should  replace 
that  assessment  with  the  dairy  com- 
promise. 

In  addition,  the  Nation's  wheat 
farmers  need  to  know  the  specifics  of 
the  1984  wheat  grain  program.  Winter 
wheat  planting  for  the  1984  crop  is 
now  getting  underway  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas.  Those  farmers 
cannot  delay  the  planting  decisions 
which  they  are  now  making,  yet  legis- 
lation which  would  change  and  im- 
prove the  1984  program  is  being  de- 
layed in  Congress. 

Earlier  this  week  we  passed  legisla- 
tion to  require  an  earlier  announce- 
ment of  farm  programs.  Yet  some  of 
those  who  were  proponents  of  early 
announcement  in  that  case  are  in  the 
peculiarly  inconsistent  position  of 
blocking  the  quick  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

There  is  no  reason  to  delay  this  leg- 
islation. In  fact,  such  a  delay  will  work 
a  hardship  on  our  Nation's  grain  and 
dairy  farmers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  on  this  measure 
in  a  timely  way.  In  fact.  I  am  ready 


and  willing  to  take  up  this  legislation 
as  soon  as  Monday,  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  adopting 
this  important  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  distinguished  Senators  who  rep- 
resent different  constituencies.  Wis- 
consin is  a  leading  dairy  State,  we  are 
a  leading  wheat  State,  and  Senator 
Helms  represents  a  leading  tobacco 
State. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  these 
bills  were  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee months  ago.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  prepared  to  act,  has  been 
prepared  to  act,  and  is  willing  to  act 
this  afternoon  if  we  can  get  it  done. 
There  should  not  be  any  great  dispute. 
I  think  most  Senators  should  just  let 
us  vote.  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  let  us  bring  up  this 
bill,  let  us  pass  the  dairy  section,  and 
let  us  act  on  the  wheat  section.  Some 
Senators  may  also  have  drought 
amendments.  But  it  would  seem  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  that  time  is  running 
out.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer,  if  we  ever  have  an  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments,  with  reference 
to  target  prices  and  other  provisions 
which  I  think  would  be  helpful  to  the 
wheat  producers  in  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  53,  immediately  following  line  15, 
insert  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  III-TARGET  PRICES  AND 
WHEAT  PROGRAM 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'Target  Prices  and  Wheat  Program  Act  of 
1983". 

TARGET  PRICES 

Sec  302.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  sections  107B(b)(l)(C).  105B(b)(l)(C). 
103(g)(3)(B),  and  101(i)(2)(C)  of  tlie  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  prescribe  that  the  established 
prices  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops  of  wheat, 
com.  upland  cotton,  and  rice  shall  be  such 
prices  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, but  in  no  case  shall  the  price  be 
less  than  $4.35  per  bushel  for  wheat.  $2.92 
per  bushel  for  com,  $0.78  per  pound  for 
upland  cotton,  and  $11.57  per  hundred- 
weight for  rice. 

ACREAGE  LIMITATION  AND  PAYMENT-IN-KIND 
PROGRAM  FOR  WHEAT 

Sec  303.  Effective  for  the  1984  crop  of 
wheat,  section  107B(e)(l)(B)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-l(e)(l)(B)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(B)  Notwithstanding  any  previous  an- 
nouncement to  the  contrary,  for  the  1984 
crop  of  wheat  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  a  combination  of  (i)  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  as  described  under  paragraph 
(2)  and  a  cash  acreage  diversion  program  as 
described  under  paragraph  (5)  under  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  on 
the  farm  would  be  limited  to  the  acreage 
based  for  the  farm  reduced  by  not  more 
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than  30  per  centum,  consisting  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  centum  under  the  acreage 
limitation  program  and  a  reduction  of  10 
per  centum  under  the  cash  acreage  diver- 
sion program,  and  (11)  a  voluntary  payment- 
In-klnd  acreage  diversion  program,  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  such  existing  authorities  as 
were  relied  on  by  the  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment the  payment-in-lclnd  program  for  the 
1983  crop  of  wheat,  under  which  the  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  would  be  reduced  by  an  amount.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  reduction  under  the  acreage 
limitation  and  cash  acreage  programs  pro- 
vided for  under  clause  (1).  of  not  more  than 
20  per  centum  or  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  acreage  base  for  the  farm.  Under  the 
payment-ln-l(lnd  program  described  In 
clause  (11),  compensation  In  Itind  for  divert- 
ed acres  shall  be  made  available  to  produc- 
ers by  the  Secretary  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  encourage  adequate 
participation  in  such  program,  except  that 
the  rate  of  such  compensation  shall  not  be 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram yield.  Nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  from  soliciting  and  accepting  bids 
under  the  payment-in-kind  diversion  pro- 
gram from  any  producer  wishing  to  with- 
draw the  entire  base  acreage  of  the  farm 
from  production.". 

PAViaarT  umitations 
Sec.  304.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1101  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1308),  the  portion  of 
any  payments  made  to  any  producer  under 
section  107B(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  the  1984  crop  of  wheat  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  results 
from  the  adjustment  of  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  on  the  1984  crop  of  wheat  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  in  section 
107B(a)  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  payments  subject  to 
limitations  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1101  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of 
1981. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President  I  think  all  Senators 
from  the  farm  States  are  interested  in 
moving  ahead  with  legislation  to 
straighten  out  some  of  the  very  diffi- 
cult problems  we  have  in  agriculture 
today. 

I  listened  to  the  comments  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  just  made  with 
regard  to  amendments  he  intends  to 
offer  that  would.  I  think,  to  use  his 
words,  "straighten  out"  the  target 
price  situation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee know  full  well,  the  holdup  on  this 
whole  matter  has  been  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  reach  some 
kind  of  accommodation,  agreement,  or 
compromise  with  the  administration 
to  prevent  them  from  being  successful 
in  their  attempt  at  reducing  the  target 
price  on  wheat  that  was  set  in  the 
1981  act.  May  I  ask  at  this  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  while  we  are 
waiting  for  others  to  come  to  the 
floor,  could  enlighten  us  on  what  the 


amendment  he  intends  to  offer  has  in 
the  way  of  target  prices? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  set  the  mini- 
mum wheat  target  price  at  $4.35  per 
bushel  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops, 
and  mandate  a  wheat  production  con- 
trol program  for  next  year  including  a 
20-percent  acreage  reduction,  a  10-per- 
cent-paid  acreage  diversion,  and  a  10- 
to  20-percent  PIK  program  with  an  85 
percent  payment  rate.  My  amendment 
would  also  set  minimum  target  prices 
for  com  at  $2.92  per  bushel,  upland 
cotton  at  78  cents  per  pound,  and  rice 
at  $11.57  per  hundredweight  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crops.  These  levels  are 
in  proportion  to  the  specified  5  cent 
increase  for  wheat  over  the  current 
1983  target  price. 

In  including  both  a  paid  diversion 
and  a  PIK  program  for  1984  crop 
wheat.  I  would  point  out  the  serious, 
perennial  surpluses  which  have 
dogged  wheat  prices  since  1977.  I 
would  also  emphasize  the  sharp  stock 
reductions  and  price  improvement  ex- 
perienced by  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
rice  as  a  result  of  the  PIK  program 
this  year,  whereas  wheat  supplies  and 
prices  are  almost  unchanged.  With 
over  1.5  billion  bushels  of  wheat  ex- 
pected to  be  on  hand  next  June  1. 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  cut  back  on 
anticipated  production  to  prevent  a 
further  collapse  in  farm  prices. 

If  my  colleagues  from  farm  States 
find  this  proposal  too  generous  or  too 
stingy  or  unfair,  they  can  certainly 
vote  against  it  or  offer  their  own  alter- 
natives. Some  of  us  have  been  trying 
to  get  a  discussion  on  these  issues 
started  for  months,  and  this  may  be 
the  way  to  begin. 

But  if  we  just  sit  around  and  do  not 
make  an  effort  to  provide  wheat  pro- 
ducers with  an  adequate  program  for 
next  year's  crop.  I  want  them  to  be 
able  to  identify  clearly  who  is  respon- 
sible. And  if  we  have  even  greater 
problems  trying  to  pass  a  new  farm 
bill  2  years  from  now  because  no  cor- 
rection was  made  when  costs  began  to 
spiral  out  of  control,  farmers  will  need 
to  understand  why. 

What  the  farmers  in  my  State  want 
to  do  is  raise  the  market  price.  They 
do  not  relish  the  thought  of  receiving 
deficiency  payments  through  the 
target  price  program.  There  may  be  a 
better  idea  floating  around.  I  would 
plan  to  introduce  this  amendment  as 
something  to  talk  about  to  see  if  we 
can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  ask  this  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The 
amendment  he  would  intend  to  offer 
would  do  what  to  the  target  price  of 
wheat  in  next  year's  wheat  crop?  Will 
it  reduce  it  from  what  it  mandated  in 
the  1981  act? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does  reduce  it.  yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  going  to  run  into  some  great 


difficulty  in  that  regard  from  those  of 
us  who  have  been  fighting  very  hard 
to  keep  the  target  price  in  the  act 
under  the  1981  stipulation. 

How  much  is  the  Senator  proposing 
to  reduce  the  target  price  on  wheat  for 
the  1984  crop,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Ten  cents  a  bushel. 
Mr.  EXON.  And  he  would  leave  it  in 
the  hands  and  in  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  the 
loan  price  at  whatever  he  wishes,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  affect  the  loan  rate  in  my  amend- 
ment. I  do  liberalize  the  PIK  program 
to  partially  offset  the  effect  of  the 
target  price  reduction. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  reduce 
wheat  production  and  get  the  market 
price  up  so  we  do  not  have  a  target 
price  problem.  I  know  this  Senator, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, would  like  to  see  the  profit  made 
in  the  marketplace.  Very  honestly,  we 
had  a  fight  over  target  prices  in  1981 
in  which  they  survived  by  two  votes  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  one  vote  in  the 
committee.  One  way  to  make  certain 
that  we  are  never  going  to  have  target 
prices  again  is  by  failing  to  act  respon- 
sibly now  to  reduce  the  levels  when  we 
see  them  getting  a  little  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  EXON.  When  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  refers  to  letting  the  market  es- 
tablish the  price,  he  made  some  refer- 
ence also  to  diverting  acres  to  set- 
aside.  Is  he  proposing  diverting  acres 
to  set-aside  in  his  amendment  or 
would  he  ignore  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  a  20-percent 
acreage  reduction,  a  10-percent  paid 
acreage  diversion,  and  a  10-20-percent 
PIK  program  with  an  85-percent  pay- 
ment rate.  That  is  not  a  bad  payment 
rate. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  amendment.  Although 
it  has  not  been  introduced.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  very  much  if  I  could  see  a 
copy  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Does  the  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  offering  in  regard  to  wheat  PIK 
differ  substantially  from  that  portion 
that  was  offered  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  referred  to? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  primary  difference 
is  the  10-percent  paid  diversion  and 
the  85-percent  PIK  payment  rate.  I 
think  the  Secretary  indicated  he 
would  go  along  with  an  80-percent 
payment  rate  with  no  paid  acreage  di- 
version. So  it  is  a  substantial  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  goes  from 
80  to  85.  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  wheat  program 
announced  last  month,  the  Secretary 
set  the  payment  rate  at  75  percent 
with  no  paid  diversion.  I  go  to  85  per- 
cent with  a  10-percent  paid  diversion.  I 
would  be  happy  to  supply  the  Senator 
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from   Nebraska   with   a  copy   of   the 
amendment. 

Mr.   EXON.    I 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
in  my  office  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  the  rather  rapid  and  rash  pro- 
nouncements on  what  was  holding  up 
the  dairy  bill  by  my  friend  from 
Kansas.  If  I  had  realized  that  I  was 
going  to  be  the  subject  of  such  a 
tirade.  I  would  have  been  present  from 
the  outset  to  assist  the  colloquy  in 
every  way.  I  not  only  do  not  want  to 
hold  up  the  dairy  bill;  I  have  continu- 
ously advocated  both  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  they  bring  up  the  dairy  bill. 

It  is  not  all  that  good  a  bill.  Mr. 
President.  There  are  a  lot  of  dairymen, 
a  lot  of  hard-pressed  dairy  people 
throughout  this  country  who  realize 
the  inadequacies  of  that  bill.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  only  bill  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  that  it 
would  recommend  a  Presidential  sig- 
nature for.  They  will  not  recommend 
it— forgive  me;  I  go  too  far— it  is  more 
apt  to  state:  that  they  would  not  advo- 
cate a  Presidential  veto.  So.  from  that 
standpoint,  unless  there  is  assurance 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  it  is  the  best 
dairy  bill  that  can  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President. 

The  question  is.  Why  not  have  it  up? 
The  House  would  like  to  see  us  pass  a 
dairy  bill.  The  dairy  people  through- 
out the  United  States  realize  that  the 
circumstances  advocate  that  we  pass 
this  bill.  For  my  part,  I  continue  to 
say,  let  us  pass  it. 

The  reason  that  is  given  that  we 
cannot  bring  it  up  on  the  floor  is  that, 
somehow,  it  will  have  to  be  attached 
to  another  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  very  honestly  told  us  that  if 
we  have  the  dairy  bill  considered  in 
the  Senate,  he  would  seek  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  it  to  freeze  the  target 
prices  which  are  now  required  to  be  in- 
creased 4  percent  for  the  coming  2 
crop  years.  1984  and  1985.  His  amend- 
ment would  freeze  those  target  prices 
at  the  1983  crop  level  rather  than  the 
4-percent  increases  for  the  next  2 
years  and  attach  that  amendment  to 
the  dairy  bill. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
very  frankly  treated  the  subject  mat- 
ters as  two  subject  matters.  It  passed 
out  the  dairy  bill  as  a  separate  bill,  it 
passed  out  the  bill  to  freeze  the  target 
price  on  wheat  and  feed  grains  as  a 
separate  bill. 

The  majority  leader  very  conscien- 
tiously called  up  or  attempted  to  call 
up  the  bill  on  the  target  price  freeze 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  At  that 
time  we  got  only  as  far  as  debating 
that  motion  to  call  up  the  bill.  If  that 
motion  is  renewed.  I  suspect  there  are 
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some  of  us  who  want  to  discuss  that 
motion  rather  thoroughly. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  doing  so.  we 
are  not  jeopardizing  the  dairy  bill.  I 
repeat,  that  dairy  bill  does  not  do  too 
much  for  dairy  farmers,  but  it  is  a 
minimum  that  it  appears  this  Con- 
gress can  accomplish.  I  would  like  to 
accomplish  that  much.  I  would  like  to 
accomplish  more,  but  if  that  is  a  mini- 
mum we  can  accomplish,  then  I  would 
like  to  at  least  pass  that  bill. 

It  is  absolutely  unjust  and  unreason- 
able to  divide  the  scant  agricultural 
contingency  and  supporters  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House  by  attempting 
to  take  from  one  group  of  agricultural 
producers  in  order  to  do  a  minimal 
amount  for  another  group  in  agricul- 
ture. There  are  not  enough  of  us  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  that  can 
correctly  portray  the  difficulties  that 
our  agriculture  producers  have. 

But  when  you  decimate  that  by 
trying  to  play  one  group  against  the 
other,  it  is  an  outrageous  procedure. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  spoke  about 
trying  to  freeze  target  prices  for  wheat 
and  feedgrains  on  the  basis  that  the 
costs  of  the  program  were  very  great.  I 
think  we  ought  to  review  that.  This 
administration  just  this  year  says  they 
are  spending  about  $20  billion  in  a 
combination  of  cost  for  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, or  the  obligations  for  the  PIK 
program,  and  the  other  parts  of  all  the 
agricultural  programs;  $20  billion  is  a 
lot  of  money,  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  case  of  PIK  probably  much  of  that 
has  been  unduly  spent.  Despite  the 
pressure  to  stampede  a  PIK  bill 
through  the  Senate  last  year.  I  resist- 
ed. 

I  am  not  one  to  oppose  putting 
income  into  the  pockets  of  farmers 
around  this  country,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  PIK  program  was  a  good  way 
to  accomplish  that.  I  believe  it  moved 
us  in  the  wrong  direction  and  is  a  very 
costly  program  that  has  brought  very 
minimal  results  compared  to  the 
amount  of  money  spent.  In  addition 
there  has  been  no  limitation  of  pay- 
ments under  PIK.  Despite  the  $50,000 
limitation  on  farm  program  payments 
to  individual  operators  this  adminis- 
tration has  disregarded  that  for  PIK 
with  same  payments  exceeding 
$1,000,000  per  farm.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  target-price-freeze  amendment  to 
the  dairy  bill,  if  it  is  offered,  gives 
these  PIK  payments  above  $50,000  per 
farm  the  cloak  of  congressional  ap- 
proval respectability,  and  legality.  PIK 
is  a  bust  and  this  tactic  will  not  help 
it. 

Nevertheless,  the  costs  of  the  wheat 
and  feedgrain  target  prices  are  the 
subject  matter. 

Now.  if  the  target  prices  for  the  1984 
and  1985  crops  as  is  in  the  current  law 
as  a  result  of  the  1981  Farm  Act.  the 
costs  that  could  be  estimated  for  that 
program  have  not  been.  I  repeat,  have 
not  been  updated  by  the  Department 


of  Agriculture.  If  those  projected  costs 
are  updated,  at  least  for  the  1984  crop, 
we  seem  to  see  an  entirely  different 
picture  than  the  one  presented  to  us 
by  the  last  set  of  figures  that  the  com- 
mittee reviewed  based  on  the  predic- 
tion for  the  coming  1984  crop. 

If  those  costs  are  projected  at  least 
for  the  1984  crop  for  the  target  price 
as  would  be  called  for  under  the  cur- 
rent law  without  freezing  the  target 
price,  for  the  1984  crop  it  does  not 
look  like  there  will  be  any  cost  for  the 
corn  program.  That  was  the  biggest 
projected  cost  item  for  any  of  the 
crops  covered  by  target  prices.  I  am 
told  by  people  who  follow  the  cotton 
market,  and  who  know  cotton  produc- 
ers and  in  whose  State  cotton  is  pro- 
duced, that  probably  the  same  will  be 
true  for  cotton  if  it  holds  at  its  current 
price  level.  So  then  we  are  talking 
principally  about  what  would  be  the 
cost  for  the  wheat  program,  and 
wheat,  indeed,  is  in  trouble.  The 
market  price  is  more  than  $1  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

That  kind  of  says  it  all.  If  the  pro- 
gram for  wheat  for  this  coming  year  as 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  going  to  be  as  he  proposes 
and  the  market  is  going  to  be  in  the 
price  range  that  he  predicts  for  wheat 
which  is  all  based  on  the  Department's 
best  judgment  at  this  time,  then, 
indeed,  the  wheat  producers  do  need 
some  sort  of  a  safety  net.  And  that  is 
about  all  that  we  can  describe  as  the 
merits  of  the  deficiency  payment  or 
so-called  target  price.  So  prudence 
tells  us  to  leave  that  safety  net  of 
target  prices  at  the  level  set  in  present 
law.  J 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing, not  just  for  the  100  of  us  who 
occupy  desks  in  this  Chamber  but  for 
the  public  at  large  and  for  the  people 
of  this  country  to  more  fully  under- 
stand the  agriculture  situation.  The 
dairy  bill  should  be  brought  up.  I 
think  it  could  be  passed  very  easily. 
But  in  doing  so  there  is  no  reason  to 
try  to  mix  it  up  with  the  wheat  and 
feedgrain  program  target  prices. 

So  I  hope  we  can  hold  some  degree 
of  cooperation  amongst  agricultural 
producers  and  agribusiness  in  this 
country  and  also  among  those  of  us 
who  represent  agricultural  interests  in 
this  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DunKNBERGER).  Without  Objection,  It  Is 
so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorxim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  869, 
the  Eximbank  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  869)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  and  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  amendments. 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Export- 
Import  Bank  Amendments  of  1983". 

TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OP  1945 

COMPETITIVE  MANDATE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2(b)<l)(A)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  all  its  programs"  after 
"objective":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  'fully"  after  "which  are". 
<b)    Section    2(b)<l>(B)    of    such    Act    is 

amended  by  striking  out  all  through  "ex- 
ports of  other  countries;'"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; "It  is  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  loans  made  by  the  Bank 
in  aU  its  programs  shall  bear  interest  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank,  consistent  with  the  Bank's 
mandate  to  support  United  States  exports 
at  rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  fully  competitive  with  exports  of  other 
countries.  The  Bank  shall  consider  the  aver- 
age cost  of  money  as  one  factor  in  its  deter- 
mination of  interest  rates,  where  such  con- 
sideration does  not  impair  the  Bank's  pri- 
mary function  of  expanding  United  States 


exports  through  fully  competitive  financ- 
ing.   It   is   also   the   policy   of   the   United 

States". 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  102.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

'(d)  There  is  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  to  consist  of  twelve  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  and  who  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  production,  commerce,  fi- 
nance, agriculture,  labor,  services,  and  State 
government.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
meet  at  least  once  each  quarter.  The  Adviso- 
ry Committee  shall  advise  the  Bank  on  its 
programs,  and  shall  submit,  with  the  report 
referred  to  in  section  2(b)(l)<A)  of  this  Act. 
its  own  comments  to  the  Congress  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  Bank  is  meeting  its 
mandate  to  provide  competitive  financing  to 
expand  United  States  exports,  and  any  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  in  this  regard. 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  on  a 
rotating  basis,  shall  be  permitted  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.". 

TEKMS  or  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
3(c)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Terms  of  the  di- 
rectors shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  ". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"The  terms  of  the  directors  first  appointed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence, including  the  President  and  the  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Bank,  shall  be  four 
years,  except  that— ^ 

"(1)  of  the  directors  first  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  this  sentence,  three  directors  (other 
than  the  President  and  First  Vice  President 
of  the  Bank)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  office  of  directors  hold- 
ing office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sentence  shall  expire  on  January  20.  1985; 
and 

"(3)  any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
four-year  or  two-year  term  to  which  he  or 
she  was  appointed  or  until  January  20.  1985. 
as  the  case  may  be.". 

REPORT  ON  authority;  EXTENSION 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  7(b)(2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

■'(2)  Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year 
the  Bank  shall  determine  whether  the  au- 
thority available  to  it  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  Bank's 
needs,  particularly  those  arising  from  any 
unforeseen  increases  in  the  level  of  exports, 
any  increased  foreign  export  credit  subsi- 
dies, or  the  lack  of  progress  in  negotiations 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  export  credit  subsi- 
dies. Not  later  than  April  15  of  each  year 
the  Bank  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  such  determination,  together  with 
a  request  for  such  an  increase  in  its  author- 
ity as  it  deems  appropriate.". 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1989". 

MATCHING  CREDITS 

Sec  105.  Section  1912  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  the  following;  "The  Inquiry,  and 
where  appropriate,  the  determination  and 
authorization  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
referred  to  in  this  section  shall  be  complet- 
ed and  made  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  information."'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "determining"  in  para- 
graph (b)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"significant". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "may  '  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "shaH""  in  subsection  (c). 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  106.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  is  amended  by  striking  out 
$100,000,000"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000,000". 

EXPORTS  or  services 
Sec  107.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  services"  after  "ex- 
change of  commodities"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)(1); 

(2)  by  inserting  ""of  goods  and  services" 
after  ""exports'"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)(1)(A):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)(1)(C) 
the  following; 

"(DMl)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  foster  the  delivery  of 
United  States  services  In  International  com- 
merce. In  exercising  its  powers  and  func- 
tions, the  Bank  shall  give  full  and  equal 
consideration  to  making  loans  and  providing 
guarantees  for  the  export  of  services,  inde- 
pendently or  In  conjunction  with  the  export 
of  manufactured  goods,  equipment,  hard- 
ware or  other  capital  goods,  consistent  with 
the  Bank's  policy  to  neutralize  foreign  sub- 
sidized credit  competition  and  to  supple- 
ment the  private  capital  market. 

"(ii)  The  Bank  shall  Include  in  its  annual 
report  a  summary  of  its  programs  regarding 
services.". 

SMALL  business  NEEDS 

Sec  108.  (a)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Export 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  striking  out  "that  the  Bank  shall  give 
due  recognition  to  the  policy  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  that  the 
Government  should  aid.  counsel,  assist,  and 
protect.  Insofar  as  is  possible,  the  interests 
of  small  business  concerns  In  order  to  pre- 
serve free  competitive  enterprise'  and  that 
In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  designate  an  officer  of  the 
Bank  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  for  all  matters  concerning 
or  affecting  small  business  concerns  and 
who,  among  other  duties,  shall  be  respyonsi- 
ble  for  advising  small  businessmen  of  the 
opportunities  for  small  business  concerns  In 
the  functions  of  the  Bank  and  for  maintain- 
ing liaison  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  other  departments  and  agencies 
in  matters  affecting  small  business  con- 
cerns;" In  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"•(E)(1)  It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  in  international  com- 
merce. In  exercising  its  authority,  the  Bank 
shall  develop  a  program  which  gives  fair 
consideration  to  making  loans  and  providing 
guarantees  for  the  export  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  small  businesses. 

"(ii)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Bank  shall  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  policy  stated  in  section  2(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  that    the  Oovem- 
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ment  should  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect, 
insofar  as  is  possible,  the  Interests  of  small 
business  concerns  In  order  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise".  In  furtherance  of 
this  policy,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  des- 
ignate an  officer  of  the  Bank  who  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  President  of  the  Bank  for 
all  matters  concerning  or  affecting  small 
business  concerns  and  who,  among  other 
duties,  shall  be  responsible  for  advising 
small  business  concerns  of  the  opportunities 
for  small  business  concerns  In  the  functions 
of  the  Bank  and  for  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  In  matters 
affecting  small  business  concerns. 

■•(ill)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  shall  designate  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  assure  that  the 
needs  of  small  businesses  are  adequately 
met  by  the  Bank.  In  this  capacity,  the  Di- 
rector shall  ensure  that  the  Bank  carries 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  subparagraph 
(U)  and  that  the  Banks  financial  and  other 
resources  are,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, appropriately  used  for  small  business 
needs. ". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  of 
the  activities  of  the  member  of  the  Board 
designated  to  assure  that  such  policy  is  car- 
ried out"  before  the  period. 
prohibition     or     imports     supported     by 

EXPORT  CREDITS  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
OECD  ARRANGEMENT  ON  EXPORT  CREDITS 

Sec  109.  (a)  Unless  an  inquiry  has  been 
commenced  under  section  1912  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of 
1978,  any  Interested  person  may  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary ")  to  review  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  foreign  official 
expwrt  credits  provided  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  offi- 
cial export  credit  agency  to  support  exports 
of  any  product  or  service  to  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  written  request  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secrettu-y 
shall  review  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  product  or  service  in  question  has 
received,  or  Is  likely  to  receive,  foreign  offi- 
cial export  credits  and,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  request 
was  filed,  shall  determine  whether  the 
exFKJrt  credits  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
terms  and  conditions,  including  the  interest 
rate  provisions,  of  the  Arrangement  on 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported  Export 
Credits  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "OECD  Arrangement '"). 
,(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
foreign  official  export  credits  with  regard  to 
which  a  request  for  review  has  been  made— 

(1)  are  at  rates  below  those  that  the  for- 
eign government  or  agency  concerned  has  to 
pay  or  would  have  to  pay  for  the  funds  so 
employed,  or  Involve  the  assimiption  by  the 
government  or  agency  concerned  of  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  Incurred  by  exporters  or  fi- 
nancial Institutions  In  obtaining  credits; 

(2)  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  OECD  Arrangement;  and 

(3)  are  used  to  secure  a  material  advan- 
tage In  the  sale  of  the  products  concerned; 
he  shall  publish  his  findings  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  Immediately  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  to  prohibit  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  the  product 
or  service  benefiting  from,  or  likely  to  bene- 
fit from,  such  export  credits. 

(d)  If.  after  action  has  been  taken  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  prohibiting  the  entry 


of  any  product  or  products  Into  the  United 
States,  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  disap- 
prove such  action,  the  Secretary  may  direct 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  to  revoke 
such  action. 

TITLE  II— MIXED  CREDIT  EXPORT 
SUBSIDIES 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  '"Trade  and  Development  Enhancement 
Act  of  1983". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  expand  employment  and  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States  by  expanding 
United  States  exports  to  the  markets  of  the 
developing  world: 

(2)  to  stimulate  the  economic  development 
of  countries  in  the  developing  world  by  Im- 
proving their  access  to  credit  for  the  impor- 
tation of  United  States  products  and  serv- 
ices for  developmental  purposes; 

(3)  to  neutralize  the  predatory  financing 
engaged  In  by  many  nations  whose  exports 
compete  with  United  States  exports,  and 
thereby  restore  export  competition  to  a 
market  basis;  and 

(4)  to  encourage  foreign  governments  to 
enter  Into  effective  and  comprehensive 
agreements  with  the  United  States  to  end 
the  use  of  government-mixed  credits  for  ex- 
ports, and  to  limit  and  govern  the  use  of 
export  credit  subsidies  generally. 

NEGOTIATING  MANDATE 

Sec  203.  The  President  shall  pursue  vigor- 
ously negotiations  to  limit  and  set  rules  for 
the  use  of  mixed  financing  for  exports.  The 
negotiating  objectives  of  the  United  States 
should  Include  reaching  agreements— 

(1)  to  define  the  various  forms  of  mixed  fi- 
nancing, particularly  mixed  credits  under 
the  OECD  Arrangement; 

(2)  to  phase  out  the  use  of  government- 
mixed  credits  by  a  date  certain; 

(3)  to  set  rules  governing  the  use  of 
public-private  cofinanclng,  or  other  forms  of 
mixed  financing,  which  may  have  the  same 
result  as  government-mixed  credits  of  draw- 
ing on  concessional  development  assistance 
to  produce  subsidized  export  financing; 

(4)  to  raise  the  threshold  for  notification 
of  the  use  of  mixed  financing  to  a  50  per 
centum  level  of  concessionallty: 

(5)  to  Improve  notification  procedures  so 
that  advance  notification  must  be  given  on 
all  uses  of  mixed  financing.  Including  forms 
not  restricted;  and 

(6)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  mixed  financing 
for  production  facilities  for  goods  which  are 
in  structural  oversupply  in  the  world. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  MIXED  FINANCING  PRO- 
GRAM IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  es- 
tablish, within  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a 
program  of  mixed  financing  for  United 
States  exports.  The  program  shall  be  car- 
ried out  In  cooperation  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  with  private 
financial  institutions  or  entities,  as  appro- 
priate. The  program  may  include— 

(1)  the  combined  use  of  the  credits,  loans, 
or  guarantees  offered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  with  concessional  financing  or  grants 
offered  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, by  methods  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  blending  of  the  financing  of, 
or  parallel  financing  by,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment; and 


(2)  the  combined  use  of  credits,  loans,  or 
guarantees  offered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  with  financing  offered  by  private  fi- 
nancial Institutions  or  entitles,  by  methods 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  blending 
of  the  financing  of.  or  parallel  financing  by, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  private  Institu- 
tions or  entitles. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  mixed  financing 
program  under  this  section  shall  be  to  offer 
or  arrange  for  financing  for  the  export  of 
United  States  goods  and  services  that  Is  sub- 
stantially as  concessional  as  financing  for 
which  there  is  reasonable  proof  that  a  for- 
eign government  is  offering  to.  or  arranging 
for.  a  bona  fide  foreign  competitor  for  a 
United  States  export  sale. 

(c)  United  States  exports  eligible  for 
concessional  mixed  financing  shall  be  ex- 
ports offered  at  what  can  reasonably  be 
judged  to  be  the  lowest  evaluated  bid.  with- 
out respect  to  the  terms  of  export  financing. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  establish  a  fund,  as 
necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  mixed  fi- 
nancing program  described  in  this  section. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  MIXED  FINANCING  PRO- 
GRAM IN  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
establish  within  the  Agency  a  program  of 
mixed  financing  for  United  States  exports. 
The  program  shall  be  carried  out  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
with  private  financial  institutions  or  enti- 
ties, as  appropriate.  The  program  may  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  combined  use  of  the  credits,  loans, 
or  guarantees  offered  by  the  Export- Import 
Bank  with  concessional  financing  or  grants 
offered  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, by  methods  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  blending  of  the  financing  of. 
or  parallel  financing  by.  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development;  and 

(2)  the  combination  of  concessional  fi- 
nancing or  grants  offered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  with  financing 
offered  by  private  financial  institutions  or 
entitles,  by  methods  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  blending  of  the  financing  of,  or 
parallel  financing  by.  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  private  Institu- 
tions or  entitles. 

(b)  These  funds  may  be  combined  with 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  or  private 
commercial  financing  in  order  to  offer,  or 
arrange  for.  financing  for  the  exportation  of 
United  States  goods  and  services  that  is  sub- 
stantially as  concessional  as  financing  for 
which  there  is  reasonable  proof  that  a  for- 
eign government  is  offering  to.  or  arranging 
for.  a  bona  fide  foreign  competitor  for  a 
United  States  export  sale. 

(c)  United  States  exports  eligible  for 
concessional  mixed  financing  shall  be  ex- 
ports offered  at  what  can  reasonably  be 
judged  to  be  the  lowest  evaluated  bid.  with- 
out respect  to  the  terms  of  export  financing. 

(d)  Funds  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  which  are  used  to  carry  out  a 
mixed  financing  program  authorized  by  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  be  offered  for 
financing  only  United  States  exports  that 
can  reasonably  be  exijected  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  development  objec- 
tives of  the  importing  country  or  countries. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  authorized  to 
draw  on  Economic  Support  Funds,  as  neces- 
sary, and  to  establish  a  fund,  as  necessary. 
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for  carrying  out  a  mixed  financing  program 
as  described  in  this  section. 

APPOINTMXMT  OT  A  MIXED  PIMANCING 
COORDINATOR 

Sbc.  206.  The  President  shall  appoint  an 
individual  to  coordinate  and  ensure  the  im- 
plementation of  the  mixed  financing  pro- 
grams authorized  by  sections  204  and  205. 
The  individual  appointed  by  the  President 
for  this  purpose  shall  develop  procedures 
and  mechanisms  as  necessary  to  assure  that 
any  offer  of  mixed  financing  for  eligible 
United  States  exports  is  timely  and  permits 
the  United  States  exporter  to  respond  to 
the  timing  demands  of  the  competitive  situ- 
ation. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985. 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  208.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "mixed  financing"  means  the 
various  combinations  of  official  develop- 
ment assistance,  official  export  credit,  and 
private  commercial  capital  to  finance  ex- 
ports: 

(2)  the  term  government-mixed  credits  ' 
means  the  combined  use  of  credits,  insur- 
ance, and  guarantees  offered  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  with  concessional  financing  or 
grants  offered  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  finance  exports; 

(3)  the  term  "public-private  cofinancing " 
means  the  combined  use  of  either  official 
development  assistance  or  official  export 
credit  with  private  commercial  credit  to  fi- 
nance exports: 

(4)  the  term  "blending  of  financings" 
means  the  use  of  various  combinations  of 
official  development  assistance,  official 
export  credit,  and  private  commerical  credit, 
integrated  into  a  single  package  with  a 
single  set  of  financial  terms,  to  finance  ex- 
ports; and 

(5)  the  term  "parallel  financing"  means 
the  related  use  of  various  combinations  of 
separate  lines  of  official  development  assist- 
ance, official  export  credits,  and  private 
commercial  credit,  not  combined  into  a 
single  package  with  a  single  set  of  financial 
terms,  to  finance  exports. 

TITLE  III-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY  ACT 
OP  1982 

Sec.  301.  Section  206  of  the  Export  Trad- 
ing Company  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97- 
290)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "export  ac- 
counts receivable"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "exportable  goods." 
the  following:  "accounts  receivable  from 
leases,  performance  contracts,  grant  com- 
mitments, participation  fees,  member  dues, 
revenue  from  publications,  and  such  other 
collateral  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
deem  appropriate,". 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  the  substitute  amendment 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  subsection  <d)  of  Sec- 
tion 205:,  and  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
economic,  security  and  political  criteria  used 
to  establish  country  allocations  of  Economic 
Support  Funds. 

Strike  subsection  (e)  of  Section  205  and 
insert: 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International   Development   may   draw   on 


Economic  Support  Funds  allocated  for  Com- 
modity Import  Programs  to  finance  a  mixed 
financing  activity. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  My  support 
for  the  Bank  does  not  come  from  any 
belief  in  the  virtue  of  subsidized 
export  financing  but  rather  because  I 
strongly  oppose  subsidized  export  fi- 
nancing and  I  believe  that  without  an 
effective  Eximbank  we  will  have  little 
chance  of  eliminating  Government- 
subsidized  export  credit  from  interna- 
tional trade. 

Por  much  of  fiscal  year  1982  we  en- 
deavored to  set  a  good  example  for  our 
trading  partners  and  priced  ourselves 
right  out  of  the  export  credit  market. 
The  result  was  over  $1  billion  of  lost 
U.S.  export  sales  and  nearly  $1  billion 
of  Eximbank  direct  loan  funds  left 
unused. 

Fortunately ,  Mr.  President,  every 
now  and  then,  at  strong  congressional 
prodding,  we  got  a  little  hard  nosed  in 
our  negotiating.  We  matched  some  of 
our  competitors'  predatory  credit 
packages.  We  won  sales  and  showed 
them  that  we  could  play  the  game  too 
and  win  at  it,  and  we  began  to  get 
some  results  in  the  negotiations  to 
control  and  eventually  eliminate  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized export  credits. 

In  reviewing  the  Eximbank  charter 
this  year  the  Banking  Committee  has 
given  top  priority  to  making  the 
changes  necessary  to  the  Bank's  char- 
ter to  insure  that  the  Bank  become  an 
effective  vehicle  for  protecting  our  ex- 
porters from  unfair  foreign  govern- 
ment-subsidized predatory  export 
credits.  At  the  same  time,  this  would 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Bank  to 
serve  as  a  tool  to  achieve  further 
progrress  in  eliminating  this  practice. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  the  purpose 
very  clear  of  the  Bank.  FYankly,  I  see 
little  use  for  the  Bank  if  it  is  not  going 
to  provide  competitive  financing  for 
our  exporters.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
too  often  confusion  over  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bank's  charter.  The 
Banking  Committee  bill  makes  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  Bank's  primary 
objective  is  to  offer  our  exporters  fi- 
nancing that  is  fully  competitive  with 
the  Government-sponsored  financing 
of  our  trade  competitors. 

Second,  we  increase  the  strength  of 
the  Bank  as  an  institution  by  giving  its 
Directors  fixed  terms  of  office  and 
provide  that  those  terms  overlap  with 
one  another,  enhancing  the  continuity 
of  the  Bank's  policies. 

S.  869  also  strengthens  provisions  of 
current  law  to  prohibit  more  effective- 
ly the  penetration  of  our  domestic 
markets  by  Government-sponsored 
cutrate  predatory  financing. 

Very  significantly,  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  Government  program  to 
counter  the  pernicious  use  of  foreign 
aid  funds  by  our  trade  competitors  to 
subsidize  their  export  trade  and  pene- 


trate new  markets.  This  practice, 
known  as  mixed  credits,  has  been  very 
resistant  to  negotiations  because  we 
have  shown  little  ability  on  our  part  to 
counter  these  financing  programs.  The 
bill  would  establish  such  a  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  important  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  I  will  forgo  mentioning  in  the  in- 
terest of  time.  This  is  a  significant  bill 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
it.  The  Banking  Committee  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  who  has  devoted  long 
hours  to  this  legislation  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  and  Monetary 
Policy.  It  takes  nearly  800  pages  to 
cover  the  hearings  that  have  been 
held  in  the  subcommittee  on  the  Ex- 
imbank in  the  course  of  less  than  a 
year.  This  bill  carries  the  clear  imprint 
of  Senator  Heinz's  workmanship.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  are 
to  be  congratulated  as  well  for  their 
contributions  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  without  a  strong  Ex- 
imbank, we  will  see  our  capital  indus- 
tries closed  out  of  the  export  markets 
and  lose  sales  and  profits  needed  for 
future  prosperity,  or  we  will  see  them 
pack  up  and  move  their  shops  overseas 
to  countries  that  are  willing  to  offer 
their  exporters  effective,  competitive 
export  financing.  In  either  event,  we 
will  lose  American  jobs  and  our  share 
in  world  trade  will  continue  to  dwin- 
dle. Worst  of  all,  we  will  lose  all  of  this 
not  because  we  have  inferior  products, 
higher  costs,  or  less  efficient  produc- 
tion. We  will  lose  what  we  would  have 
won  in  fair  trade  because  we  were  un- 
willing to  support  one  of  the  key  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  which  to 
defend  free  and  open  trade. 

This  is  a  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
opening  statement  on  the  bill. 

Because  of  all  of  the  work  that  Sen- 
ator Heinz  has  done  on  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation— in  the  normal 
course  of  events  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  would  be  managing  it— he 
has  put  so  many  untold  hours  into  the 
bill  and  is  so  familiar  with  all  of  its 
provisions,  I  designate  Senator  Heinz 
to  manage  the  bill  at  this  time  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  Senator  Garn, 
for  his  inestimable  help  during  the 
course  of  our  consideration  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  legislation. 

That  help  extends  not  only  to  the 
legislation  before  us  but  indeed 
stretches  back  many  years  throughout 
his  tenure  on  the  committee  when  he 
was  ranking  minority  member  and 
even  before  that.  He  has  been  a  tre- 


mendously strong  supporter  of  the 
Bank.  Whatever  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  in  improving  the  Bank  and  im- 
proving its  mandate  through  this  leg- 
islation, indeed  I  think  would  never 
have  been  possible  without  Senator 
Garn's  strong  support  and  strong  lead- 
ership. 

I  am  also,  of  course,  personally 
grateful  to  him  for  his  friendship  and 
cooperative  understanding  in  working 
out  many  of  the  difficult  issues  that 
have  come  before  this  committee,  and 
I  very  much  appreciate  his  yielding  to 
me  what  would  be  otherwise  his 
normal  responsibility  to  manange  this 
bill. 

I  also  believe  that  the  members  of 
our  conunittee  have  done  an  extraordi- 
nary job  in  bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill 
where  I  think  we  will  find  wide  agree- 
ment. 

I  commend  Senator  Proxmire,  who 
really  wears  two  hats.  He  has  been  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  sub- 
committee as  well  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  at  vari- 
ous times,  I  might  add,  during  the 
course  of  the  last  several  years.  I  have 
always  found  him  to  be  a  very 
thoughtful  colleague.  He  has  never 
hesitated  to  give  criticism  but  always 
constructive  criticism. 

When  the  legislation  finally  cleared 
our  committee,  it  is  my  view  that  it 
was  a  better  piece  of  legislation  be- 
cause of  his  participation  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  is 
taking  up  S.  869,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  At 
the  same  time  S.  869  makes  certain 
changes  in  the  Bank's  charter  to  make 
it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
American  exporters  in  today's  interna- 
tional market  conditions. 

These  changes  are  essential.  A  non- 
competitive-financing  offer  most  often 
means  loss  of  the  sale  and  often  per- 
manent loss  of  market.  If  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  end  other  nations'  subsi- 
dies and  will  not  match  them,  we  force 
major  losses  abroad  upon  our  compa- 
nies here  at  home.  We  also  force  the 
outright  transfer  of  business  and  tech- 
nology abroad  as  industries  move  over- 
seas or  license  their  products  in  order 
to  obtain  competitive  financing. 
Those,  in  the  administration  and  else- 
where, who  complain  about  the  move- 
ment of  important  American  know- 
how  and  technology  overseas  should 
realize  that  our  own  policies  accelerate 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  my  responsibilities  as, 
first,  ranking  minority  member  and 
then  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Finance  and  Monetary  Policy  have 
amply  demonstrated  to  me  the  bene- 
fits of  a  strong  Eximbank  and  the  dan- 
gers of  an  insufficiently  supported 
Bank.  The  Export-Import  Bank  is  a 
powerful  instrument  of  job  creation 
which,  by  annually  supporting  over 
$18  billion  in  U.S.  exports,  is  providing 


jobs  we  would  otherwise  lose  to 
550,000  Americans.  Moreover,  these 
are  jobs  that  result  from  not  a  penny 
of  Federal  appropriations.  Rather, 
these  jobs  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
by  taking  people  off  the  unemploy- 
ment roles  while  causing  an  increase 
in  revenues.  When  the  Bank  is  not 
able  to  provide  this  support,  our  indus- 
tries are  forced  to  relocate  their  oper- 
ations overseas  or  forfeit  their  share 
of  export  markets  to  their  foreign 
competitors,  backed  by  their  official 
government  credit  agencies.  Included 
are  some  of  our  most  vital  high-tech 
industries.  When  their  operations  are 
shifted  abroad,  our  control  over  that 
technology  is  greatly  diminished. 

A  strengthened  Export-Import  Bank 
may  not  be  a  panacea  for  our  trade 
problems,  but  it  is  a  positive  step  that 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  unwelcome 
baggage  of  other  trade  measures 
under  consideration.  While  defending 
U.S.  exporters  against  unfair  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  it  preserves  and 
indeed  creates  new  jobs— in  some  of 
our  most  vital  high  technology  indus- 
tries—while at  the  same  time  reducing 
our  unprecedented  trade  deficit.  This 
is  done  without  any  increase  in  Feder- 
al spending  or  any  need  for  new  taxes. 
In  fact,  a  recent  study  by  Wharton 
Econometrics  shows  that  Eximbank 
loans  generate  revenues  for  State  and 
local  governments  on  a  scale  of  more 
than  9  to  1.  By  combating  unfair  trade 
practices,  Eximbank  is  a  force  against 
protectionism,  defending  free  and 
open  markets  based  upon  price  and 
quality.  Finally,  its  impact  upon  the 
credit  markets  is  negligible:  from  1978 
to  1981  Eximbank  borrowings  from 
the  credit  markets  amounted  to  only 
one  quarter  of  1  percent  of  all  credit 
r3.is6d 

S.  869,  the  bill  before  us  today, 
would  make  absolutely  clear  the 
Bank's  mandate  to  provide  full  com- 
petitive financing  in  all  of  its  pro- 
grams for  American  exporters  faced 
with  officially  subsidized  credit  compe- 
tition in  foreign  markets.  The  bill 
would  also  reestablish  the  Eximbank 
Advisory  Committee,  increasing  its 
membership  to  12  and  including  the 
participation  of  representatives  of 
service  industries  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

There  is  also  a  provision  similar  to 
the  section  in  my  bill  last  year,  S. 
2600,  that  would  increase  the  inde- 
pendence and  continuity  of  the  Bank's 
directors  by  giving  them  fixed,  4-year 
terms,  which  would  overlap  in  order  to 
prevent  a  total  and  simultaneous  turn- 
over in  the  Bank's  directorship  every  4 
years. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  act  for 
6  years,  the  bill  requires  a  report 
midway  through  each  fiscal  year  on 
whether  the  funds  allocated  will  be 
sufficient  in  view  of  any  previously  un- 
foreseen developments. 


The  bill  would  also  modify  section 
1912  of  the  Bank's  charter  to  provide  a 
better  defense  against  the  predatory 
efforts  of  foreign  producers  to  pene- 
trate our  domestic  markets  through 
the  use  of  officially  subsidized  export 
credits.  Recent  experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  gaping  holes  in  our  cur- 
rent defense  in  that  regard.  As  a  fur- 
ther line  of  defense,  the  bill  also  con- 
tains an  amendment  offered  in  com- 
mittee by  Senator  Proxmire  that  pro- 
vides a  means  to  simply  exclude  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  that  were 
benefiting  from  subsidized  financing 
offers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
a  provision  to  modify  the  requirement 
for  the  Bank  to  notify  the  Congress  of 
large  loan  or  guarantee  programs- 
raising  the  current  minimum  for  noti- 
fication from  $100  to  $250  million,  to 
discount  for  inflation— the  bill  would 
direct  initiation  of  programs  to  meet 
the  mixed  credit  competition  our  ex- 
porters are  facing.  The  practice  of 
mixing  foreign  aid  moneys  with  offi- 
cial export  credits  is  a  growing  prac- 
tice and  our  exporters  have  been  at  a 
significant  disadvantage  due  to  the 
total  lack  of  such  programs  available 
from  our  Government.  While  seeking 
to  put  an  end  to  such  practices,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Eximbank  would  be  directed 
to  develop  our  own  such  programs  in 
order  to  counter  their  use  by  others 
and  prevent  what  would  otherwise  be 
American  export  losses. 

Mr.  President,  these  comments,  and 
indeed  this  legislation,  reiterates  what 
I  have  been  saying  for  6  years,  and 
what  my  predecessor  as  chairman. 
Senator  Stevenson,  said  as  well.  We 
simply  have  to  be  more  competitive, 
the  world  is  changing,  and  the  harsh 
reality  is  that  our  products  no  longer 
sell  simply  because  they  are  American, 
and  are  no  longer  automatically  con- 
sidered high  quality.  We  have  to  fight 
for  markets  now,  and  the  Eximbank  is 
a  critical  weapon  in  that  battle.  I  have 
spent  2  years  telling  the  administra- 
tion that,  and  I  hope  that  finally  these 
efforts  are  bearing  fruit.  The  Presi- 
dent endorsed  a  strong  Bank  and  my 
war  chest  concept  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address.  There  is  also  other,  less 
visible,  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  about  the 
Bank.  I  welcome  it,  as  do  the  Nation's 
exporters.  But  I  will  also  finally  be- 
lieve it  when  the  hard  evidence  in  in- 
creased lending  and  increased  competi- 
tiveness is  there. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  some  of 
the  more  significant  portions  of  the 
bill. 

MANDATE 

Mr.  President,  section  101  of  the  bill 
clarifies  and  strengthens  the  mandate 
to  the  Bank.  We  believe  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  Congress  clar- 
ify its  mandate  to  the  Eximbank  to 
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provide  U.S.  exporters  with  competi- 
tive financing.  This  is  not  because 
such  a  mandate  does  not  exist  but 
rather  because  that  mandate  is  disput- 
ed by  the  Bank's  own  directors.  In 
statement  after  statement  the  Bank's 
President.  William  Draper,  has  given 
his  view  that  the  mandate  to  provide 
competitive  financing  is  coequal  with 
the  need  for  the  Bank  to  avoid  losses 
by  setting  loan  rates  above  its  cost  of 
money. 

In  practice,  this  policy  has  resulted 
in  the  Bank  often  foresaklng  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  competitive  fi- 
nancing in  a  mistaken  desire  to  turn  a 
profit  in  its  operations  in  each  and 
every  year.  In  fiscal  year  1982  this 
Bank  policy  left  the  Bank  with  $1  bil- 
lion in  unused  direct  loan  authority, 
while  the  record  shows  that  more  than 
$1  billion  of  export  sale  were  lost  di- 
rectly due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  Ex- 
Imbank  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  cite  a 
very  revealing  colloquy  on  this  issue 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
between  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Kasten  and  Eximbank  Chairman 
Draper: 

Mr.  Kastew.  Isn't  it  true  that  (the)  man- 
date for  the  banlt  to  be  competitive  is  in  the 
charter,  but  the  mandate  that  the  Bank  be 
self-sufficient  is  not  in  the  charter?  How  do 
you  interpret  that  mandate? 

Mr.  Draper.  I  don't  know.  I  read  the  two 
and  when  I  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  I 
said  that  I  would  manage  to  try  to  balance 
those  two,  that  I  would  recognize  equal 
weight  in  both  cases.  I  did  not  weigh  one 
more  than  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  created  to  preserve  U.S. 
rxport  sales  that  otherwise  would  be 
lost  without  Eximbank  support.  In 
recent  years  this  danger  of  lost  sales 
has  come  from  efforts  by  America's 
trade  competitors  to  capture  export 
sales  through  the  use  of  officially  sub- 
sidized export  credits.  Our  only  de- 
fense against  this  practice  has  been 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Bank  fails  to  fulfill  its  very 
reason  for  existence  when  it  provides 
loans  at  uncompetitive  rates  because 
of  fears  of  temporary  losses  in  its  own 
financial  condition.  It  seeks  to  become 
self-sustaining,  but  self-sustaining  for 
what?  It  does  us  no  good  to  even  have 
an  Eximbank  if.  in  seeking  to  be  self- 
sustaining,  that  Bank  fails  to  fulfill 
the  mission  for  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  Bank's  own 
Directors  would  wonder  what  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  the  Bank  is.  but  that 
is  apparently  true.  The  Congress  must 
make  its  view  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Bank  was  created  to  provide  competi- 
tive financing  for  U.S.  exporters  and 
that  this  is  its  primary  mandate. 

TERMS  or  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  lacks  sufficient  independence  to 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  mandates  that 


it  has  received  from  the  Congress.  Al- 
though we  set  the  program  goals  for 
the  Bank,  based  upon  the  needs  of 
America's  exporters,  all  too  often  that 
congressional  intent  is  thwarted  by 
the  directive  of  some  faceless  bureau- 
crat at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  who  little  understands  the 
Bank's  purpose  or  its  importance  to 
our  international  commerce.  Serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  the 
Eximbank  Board  members  are  com- 
pletely subject  to  such  directives.  The 
result  has  been  the  curious  anomaly 
that  we  have  seen  too  often;  namely 
the  Directors  of  the  Eximbank,  con- 
trary to  assurances  that  they  gave 
while  their  nominations  were  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  arguing  in 
favor  of  the  gradual  demise  of  Exim- 
bank programs,  and  acting  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  congressional  man- 
dates given  to  the  Bank.  Giving  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  fixed  terms  of 
office  will  enhance  the  independence 
necessary  for  the  Bank  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  directives  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  a  role  to  play  in  deter- 
mining this  Nation's  export  financing 
activities,  we  need  an  Independent  Ex- 
imbank. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  independ- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Eximbank  by  estab- 
lishing their  terms  of  office  at  4  years 
rather  than,  as  currently  is  the  case, 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  does  not  make  them  com- 
pletely independent;  there  still  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  give  and  take,  as  is  ap- 
propriate. What  it  does  mean  is  that 
the  members  of  the  Eximbank  Board 
will  not  have  to  be  constantly  looking 
over  their  shoulders  to  see  whether 
their  actions  meet  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  OMB  or  some  other  appoint- 
ed bureaucrat.  It  means  that  the  Bank 
will  have  the  room  that  it  needs  to  be 
responsive  to  the  Congress  and  thus 
more  able  to  carry  out  its  congression- 
al mandate. 

This  proposal  has  other  advantages. 
The  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  will  be  staggered,  the  term  of 
office  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  coinciding  with  the 
4-year  term  of  the  Nation's  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. The  remaining  three  Board 
members  would  serve  for  terms  of  4 
years,  beginning  in  midterm  of  any  ad- 
ministration. Thus,  coordination  with 
the  administration  is  preserved,  allow- 
ing the  President  to  name  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  Bank  as  he  would  begin 
his  administration;  at  the  same  time, 
the  institutional  memory  of  the  Bank 
is  preserved  through  the  overlapping 
terms  of  the  remaining  three  members 
of  the  Board.  Currently  the  Board 
tends  to  turn  over  completely  with  the 
inauguration  of  each  new  administra- 
tion. 


MIXED  CREDITS 

Mr.  President.  although  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  negotia- 
tions without  trade  competitors  in  the 
area  of  official  export  credits,  one  area 
has  been  particularly  resistant  to  limi- 
tations. It  is  also  the  most  egregious 
form  of  export  credit  subsidy.  I  refer 
to  a  practice  very  popular  among 
French  exporters  but  resorted  to  by 
many  other  countries  as  well.  This  is 
the  practice  of  mixing  foreign  aid 
money  with  other  official  export 
credit  assistance. 

This  has  been  a  particularly  difficult 
problem  to  resolve,  first  because  our 
trade  competitors  long  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge it  as  a  commercial  program 
hiding  It  under  the  ruse  of  foreign  aid. 
A  review  of  the  recipients  of  this  for- 
eign aid  clearly  manifested  Its  com- 
mercial character.  The  recipients,  far 
from  being  the  neediest  Third  World 
countries,  tended  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively the  newly  Industrial  countries 
such  as  Taiwan,  South  Korea.  Brazil, 
and  Mexico,  and  the  assistance  went 
for  the  purchase  of  sophisticated  prod- 
ucts, such  as  commercial  aircraft,  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  the  like. 

Second,  we  have  largely  failed  in  our 
efforts  to  end  this  practice,  at  least  in 
part  because  we  have  had  no  program 
with  which  to  threaten  to  offset  the 
programs  of  our  competitors.  When 
their  competitors  have  sought  to 
employ  this  program,  our  exporters 
have  had  either  to  bow  out  of  competi- 
tion or  make  their  bids  through  their 
off-shore  subsidiaries  that  could  use 
the  mixed  credit  facilities  of  the  host 
country,  thus  Insuring  that  the  job 
impact  of  the  deal  will  be  entirely 
overseas.  The  foreign  aid  portions  of 
the  credit  offers  made  the  Interest 
rates  too  low  for  our  Eximbank  to 
match. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  unable 
to  defend  out  exporters  against  such 
trade  practices  because,  unlike  many 
of  our  competitors,  our  foreign  aid  and 
our  export  credit  agencies  are  separat- 
ed, and  I  believe  that  that  Is  for  a  good 
reason.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  President, 
the  need  for  a  means  to  combat  these 
practices  is  apparent. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill, 
therefore,  would  be  to  direct  the  Ex- 
imbank and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  work  together 
to  develop  means  to  offset  these  pred- 
atory trade  practices.  Until  we  do  so, 
we  will  be  the  losers.  We  will  lose 
export  sales,  and  we  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful in  our  efforts  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  these  practices.  We  do  not  propose 
any  additional  resources,  but  the  very 
establishment  of  a  capacity  to  match 
the  mixed  credit  financing  of  our 
trade  competitors  will  send  a  clear 
signal  that  we  are  not  going  to  remain 
passive  In  this  area. 


SECTION  19  la 

Mr.  I>resldent,  Eximbsuik's  primary 
purpose  Is  to  provide  competitive  fi- 
nancing to  encourage  U.S.  exports. 
But  in  1978  that  mandate  was  amend- 
ed to  include  the  objective  of  protect- 
ing domestic  producers  against  unfair 
competition  from  foreign  firms  utiliz- 
ing officially  subsidized  export  credit 
to  gain  advantage  In  the  U.S.  market. 
Under  section  1912,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine whether  foreign  official  export 
credits  are  offered  which  exceed  limits 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
other  major  exporting  countries.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  non- 
competitive financing  is  likely  to  be  a 
determining  factor  In  the  sale,  he 
must  issue  an  authorization  for  Exim- 
bank to  match  the  financing,  which 
Exlm  may  do. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  only  major 
test  of  section  1912  since  Its  enact- 
ment. It  was  found  to  be  at  best,  Inef- 
fective, and,  at  worst,  counterproduc- 
tive. The  case  Involved  the  sale  of 
subway  cars  to  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority.  The  domestic  com- 
petitor, the  Budd  Co.,  lost  the  compe- 
tition to  a  Canadian  company.  Bom- 
bardier, which  utilized  officially  subsi- 
dized export  credit  substantially  below 
the  minimtun  interest  rate  to  which 
the  Canadian  Government  had  agreed 
within  the  OECD  arrangement  on 
export  credit. 

Agamst  the  more  than  $100  million 
price  advantage  afforded  by  the  offi- 
cially subsidized  export  credit,  the 
Arnei%;an  firm  found  Itself  at  an  im- 
possblle  disadvantage,  and  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  the  Canadian 
firm.  The  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment later  made  a  countervailing  duty 
judgment  against  Bombardier  on  the 
basis  of  the  subsidy.  Yet,  incredibly 
the  Treasury  Department  did  not  find 
grounds  under  section  1912  to  provide 
matching  financing  to  the  American 
firm  to  offset  the  foreign  advantage. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the 
use  of  section  1912  in  the  New  York 
Transit  Authority  case.  The  report 
from  the  Treasury  Department  was  se- 
verely flawed.  It  consistently  gave  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  Canadian 
bidder  with  regard  to  technological  su- 
periority quality  and  reliability  of 
workers,  and  quality  and  reliability  of 
management,  even  though  the  Ameri- 
can firm  had  built  11.000  railway  cars 
of  the  stainless  steel  variety  New  York 
City  wanted  and  the  Canadian  firm 
had  yet  to  build  a  single  one. 

I  am  concerned  that  It  will  now  be 
much  more  difficult  for  American  ne- 
gotiators to  denounce  the  evils  of 
predatory  export  credits  when  we  our- 
selves are  unwilling  to  defend  one  of 
our  own  Industries  against  such  a  sale 
In  our  own  home  market,  one  that  was 


clearly  In  violation  of  the  export  credit 
arrangement. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  U.S.  domestic  market  Is  the 
richest  and  most  Inviting  market  In 
the  world.  If  It  Is  to  be  left  improtect- 
ed  by  our  fair  trade  laws,  how  long 
would  it  take  for  our  other  major 
trade  competitors  to  realize  the  advan- 
tage that  they  could  gain  through  sub- 
sidy, particularly  at  a  time  of  world- 
wide recession?  How  long  will  it  take 
our  trade  competitors  to  jump  at  the 
chance  to  export  their  unemployment 
to  our  shores  through  the  vehicle  of 
susldlzed  export  credits  and  other  de- 
vices? 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  insure 
that  another  case  of  the  New  York 
City  subway  car  variety  does  not  recur, 
the  bill  proposes  the  following 
changes  In  section  1912:  First,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
make  his  decision  within  30  days, 
rather  than  the  current  indefinite 
time  period;  second,  the  standard  for 
his  decision  would  be  that  the  foreign 
official  subsidized  export  credit  was  a 
significant  factor,  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent determining  factor;  and  third,  the 
Eximbank  would  no  longer  have  the 
option  of  rejecting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  Eximbank  must  be  to  remain 
supportive  of  U.S.  exporters.  But,  the 
sensible  changes  S.  869  proposes  for 
section  1912,  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  protecting  our  domestic  manu- 
facturers against  the  evils  of  foreign 
competitors  utilizing  officially  subsi- 
dized export  credit.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
a  credible  section  1912  alone  will  act  as 
a  sufficient  deterrent  to  make  its 
actual  use  unnecessary. 

If  it  does  not,  however,  the  bill  also 
contains  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Proxmire  which  would  pro- 
vide an  alternative  route  for  aggrieved 
U.S.  companies  to  seek  redress.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  alleging  subsidized  financ- 
ing. In  the  event  the  Secretary  made 
such  a  determination,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  direct  the  Customs  Service 
to  deny  entry  to  the  offending  goods 
or  services.  The  amendment  also  con- 
tains a  provision  specifying  revocation 
of  such  action  if  it  Is  subsequently  de- 
termined to  have  contravened  the 
GATT. 

AUTHORIZATION 

The  Bank's  charter  is  extended  for  6 
years,  and  the  Bank  Is  required  to 
submit  a  report  on  the  status  of  funds 
allocated  to  It  midway  through  each 
fiscal  year.  The  report  would  discuss 
unanticipated  developments  and 
would  request  an  additional  appropria- 
tion, if  needed. 

Such  an  increase  would  be  justified 
if,  for  example,  U.S.  export  demand 
had  grown  much  more  quickly  than 
anticipated  through  a  robust  upturn 


In  international  trade.  This  is  an  event 
that  we  would  all  welcome.  We  should 
also  be  prepared  to  meet  it,  rather 
than  have  to  take  ourselves  out  of  the 
running  because  of  Inadequate  Exim- 
bank resources. 

Perhaps  more  Importantly,  however, 
Mr.  President,  we  should  have  the  ca- 
pability to  increase  Eximbank  re- 
sources In  midyear  should  our  trade 
competitors  continue  to  balk  at  reach- 
ing an  agreement  to  end  the  practice 
of  offering  officially  subsidized  export 
credits  once  and  for  all.  This  will  be  a 
familiar  argument  for  those  who  re- 
member my  war  chest  proposals  of 
1981  and  1982,  which  would  have  cre- 
ated a  special  fund  for  matching  subsi- 
dized competition. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  SERVICES 

In  considering  S.  869  in  committee,  a 
number  of  Improvements  in  support  of 
small  business  and  exports  of  services 
were  also  made.  With  respect  to  small 
business,  the  committee  agreed  to  re- 
quire the  designation  of  an  office  of 
the  Bank  as  well  as  one  of  the  Bank's 
Directors  to  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  the  needs  of  sma^ll  businesses 
are  adequately  met.  Further  the  Bank 
Is  required  to  develop  a  program 
which  gives  fair  consideration  to 
making  loans  and  providing  guaran- 
tees for  the  export  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  small  businesses. 

Since  I  anticipate  an  amendment  on 
the  Senate  floor  regarding  small  busi- 
ness, I  will  not  say  any  more  on  that 
issue  at  this  time. 

In  markup  the  committee  also 
adopted  policy  language  to  make  clear 
the  Bank's  commitment  to  the  export 
of  services,  both  Independently  and  In 
conjunction  with  the  export  of  goods. 

CONCLUSION 

Talks  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
to  end  subsidized  financing  have  over 
the  years  brought  few  results,  and 
what  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
has  come  when  our  trading  competi- 
tors recognized  that  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  back  up  its  positions 
with  an  increase  in  its  own  financing 
programs.  Should  international  trade 
remain  sluggish,  our  trade  competitors 
will  be  under  increased  pressure  to 
report  to  predatory  trade  practices 
such  as  highly  subsidized  export  cred- 
its. With  these  additional  resources 
ready  If  needed  our  trade  competitors 
will  be  more  reluctant  to  resort  to 
practices  that  we  will  be  fully  able  to 
counter.  Should  they,  however,  resort 
to  these  practices,  perhaps  only  to  test 
our  determination,  we  must  not  leave 
our  exporters  defenseless  with  an  Ex- 
imbank that  has  used  up  all  of  its 
direct  loan  authority. 

The  bill.  Mr.  President,  does  not  dis- 
tort the  marketplace.  Rather,  it  takes 
an  Important  step  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  distortions.  If  the  marketplace 
were  functioning  correctly,  goods  and 
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services  would  be  purchased  on  the 
basis  of  quality,  price,  and  reliability 
of  delivery.  Unfortunately  for  Ameri- 
can exports,  the  market  is  not  working 
as  it  should,  because  the  predatory  fi- 
nancing practices  of  other  countries 
have  made  financing  the  determining 
factor  in  many  export  sales,  especially 
of  big  ticket  items,  where  differing 
rates  and  terms  can  result  in  differ- 
ences of  millions  of  dollars. 

Financing  should  be  a  neutral  factor 
in  the  marketplace.  If  left  to  itself,  fi- 
nancing would  be  neutral,  for  terms 
and  interest  rates  would  tend  to  equal- 
ize. But  over  the  last  decade,  Ameri- 
ca's trade  competitors  have  persistent- 
ly and  systematically  eroded  our  trade 
position.  They  have  done  so  not  with 
superior  products  or  lower  prices,  but 
rather  with  production  subsidies  and 
export  credit  terms  substantially 
below  market  rates  and  significantly 
lower  than  rates  available  from  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  programs. 

I  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
what  I  am  referring  to  is  authority  to 
lend,  not  direct  appropriations.  Exim- 
bank  would  have  to  go  to  credit  mar- 
kets to  barrow  only  a  portion  of  the 
money  that  is  made  available,  turning 
around  pajTnents  that  it  receives  into 
new  loans.  This  is  important  to  under- 
stand, for  although  there  is  a  cost  in- 
volved in  any  Government  program, 
the  cost  of  Eximbank  programs  are  far 
lower  than  the  nominal  amount  of 
lending  authority  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  the  benefits  from 
increased  export  sales,  jobs  preserved, 
and  tax  revenues  gained  in  place  of 
unemployment  compensation  paid  out. 
make  Eximbank  programs  economical- 
ly beneficial  to  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  hope  we  can  move  with  "con- 
structive rapidity"  on  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  program  that  should  be 
delayed.  It  is  a  good  bill. 

If  there  are  Senators  who  have 
amendments,  I  hope  they  will  come  to 
the  floor  and  offer  them.  We  want  to 
dispose  of  them  on  their  merits.  The 
committee  is  not  going  to  delay.  We 
ask  that  Senators  reciprocate,  as  well. 

However,  before  we  ask  for  amend- 
ments. I  want  to  again  recognize  the 
fine  leadership  of  my  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Garn.  and  also,  of  course.  Senator 
Proxmire.  Since  Senator  Proxmire  is 
managing  the  bill  for  the  minority 
side.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this  point  for 
any  comments  he  cares  to  make. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Sena- 
tors like  Senator  Garn  and  Senator 
Heinz.  They  are  very,  very  thoughtful 
and  helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  what  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  done  in  the  last  few  days.  I  am 
going  to  come  to  that  shortly  because 
we  are  going  to.  I  suspect,  have  a  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  bailout 
which   the   Export-Import   Bank   has 


been  engaged  in  with  respect  to  Brazil 
and  Mexico.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  did 
not  even  notice  that  because  it  hap- 
pended  at  a  time  when  there  were 
many  things  going  on  in  Lebanon,  the 
shooting  down  of  the  airliner,  and  so 
forth.  But  it  was  an  action  that  was 
most  notable. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  received 
over  a  billion  dollars  more  last  year 
than  they  asked  for.  They  had  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches.  And  when  they 
ended  this  year  in  1983.  they  had  more 
than  they  could  spend. 

Well,  as  a  result  of  that,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  difficulty  with  the  IMF 
bill,  some  people  in  the  administration 
apparently  thought  that  they  could 
take  that  1983  money  that  we  appro- 
priated for  1983  and  use  it  to  bail  out 
Mexico,  and  particularly  to  bail  out 
Brazil,  in  1984. 

Now.  the  purpose  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  very  explicit.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  that  most  of  us  see  is  to 
make  sure  that  American  exports  are 
competitive  from  a  credit  standpoint; 
certainly  not  to  bail  out  a  country, 
whether  it  is  Mexico  or  Brazil. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
among  other  things,  as  I  am  going  to 
discuss  a  little  later,  the  bailouts  that 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  in  the 
past  for  New  York  City  and  for  Chrys- 
ler were  the  result  of  very,  very  de- 
tailed hearings,  a  very  strong  record, 
considerable  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  very  extensive  discussion. 

In  this  case,  we  are  having  a  bailout 
that  is  much  bigger  than  the  Chrysler 
bailout  and  that  is  also  bigger  than 
the  New  York  City  bailout  and  it  is 
sliding  through  with  almost  no  notice 
and  a  lot  of  people  do  not  even  know  it 
-  is  going  on.  But  it  is  providing,  as  I 
say.  $2  billion. 

Some  people  will  say  this  is  not  a 
bailout.  What  this  does  is  provide  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  would,  in 
effect,  allow  $1.5  billion  for  Brazil  for 
a  guarantee  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil.  Of  course,  this 
is  perhaps  to  the  interest  of  some  of 
our  industries  that  do  export  to  Brazil. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  could  interfere  with 
the  kind  of  austerity  which  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  has  insisted 
that  Brazil  should  pursue. 

Just  this  morning,  on  the  front  page 
of  the  business  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  headline  reads:  "Bra- 
zils  Congress  Rejects  Pay  Cap  in  Slap 
to  IMF."  And  it  points  out  that,  by  a 
vote  of  252  to  1,  Brazil  rejects  an  aus- 
terity measure  to  hold  down  wage  in- 
creases, and  the  current  inflation  rate 
i3  150  percent  in  Brazil. 

The  IMF  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful  over  the  years  in  providing 
funds  to  these  countries  because  they 
insist  on  conditions.  But  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  providing  for  an  opportu- 
nity for  Brazil  perhaps  to  evade  these 


conditions.  This  vote  indicates  that 
Brazil  may  not  have  the  political  will 
to  adopt  the  IMF  austerity  measures 
needed  to  bring  the  country's  finances 
in  order.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the 
proposed  $1.5  billion  Exim  guarantee 
for  Brazil  is  even  more  doubtful. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  although  I 
say  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
treated  as  a  sacred  cow  in  this  body. 
Democrats  rush  to  support  it;  the  Re- 
publicans also  support  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  like 
to  support  because  we  do  have,  in 
almost  every  case,  in  our  States  ex- 
porters who  benefit  from  it.  But  I 
think  this  administration  has  been 
right  in  saying  that  we  have  to  be  con- 
sistent and  fair  in  holding  down  spend- 
ing everywhere.  And  I  feel  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  it  has 
been  treated  with  kid  gloves. 

Let  me  speak  now  directly  about  the 
overall  bill. 

Mr.  President,  S.  869  renews  and 
amends  the  mandate  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

The  private  sector  traditionally  has 
provided  most  of  the  financing  needed 
by  our  exporters.  There  are  occasions, 
however,  when  private  sector  credit  is 
not  available  or  is  unsuitable  because 
of  contract  terms,  political  risks,  or  in- 
terest rate  constraints.  In  many  in- 
stances the  Eximbank  fills  a  void  for 
our  exporters.  It  can  also  play  a  vital 
supplementary  financing  role  by  pro- 
viding guarantees  or  insurance  that 
serve  to  stimulate  private  credit. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  extends  the 
Bank's  authority  to  assist  U.S.  export- 
ers to  September  30.  1989.  This 
lengthy  extension,  the  committee  be- 
lieves, will  give  a  clear  indication  to 
our  exporters,  potential  purchasers  of 
U.S.  products,  and  our  trade  competi- 
tors that  the  Export-Import  Bank  will 
be  there  when  necessary  to  meet  the 
need  of  promoting  U.S.  exports. 

S.  869  also  makes  changes  to  the 
present  charter  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  that  will  make  it  more  respon- 
sive in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
U.S.  exporters.  For  example,  the  bill 
provides  that  an  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  12  members  be  appointed 
by  the  Bank's  Board  of  Directors  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  President 
of  the  Bank.  Such  a  committee  is  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  production, 
commerce,  finance,  agriculture,  labor, 
services,  and  State  government  inter- 
ests and  is  to  meet  quarterly  in  order 
to  offer  the  Bank  advice  about  its  pro- 
grams. 

To  make  sure  the  Bank  considers 
the  needs  of  all  of  our  exporters,  the 
bill  also  amends  the  charter  to  make  it 
clear  that  service  exports  are  to  re- 
ceive the  same  and  equal  treatment  as 
the  Bank  gives  the  export  of  goods.  I 
think  this  particular  amendment  is 
most  welcome  because  services  repre- 
sent   the    fastest    growing    sector    of 


American  exports  and  the  Bank  has 
been  somewhat  in  doubt  about  its  au- 
thority to  provide  support  for  service 
exports. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
I  heard  complaints  that  the  Bank  was 
not  always  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
small  businesses.  Therefore,  we  have 
added  section  108,  which  requires  the 
Bank's  chairman  to  designate  a 
member  of  the  Board  to  insure  that 
the  Bank's  resources  are  appropriately 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  for  small 
businesses.  This  provision  states  that 
it  is  U.S.  policy  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  small  business  in  interna- 
tional commerce  and  directs  the  Bank 
to  develop  a  program  to  make  loans 
and  provide  guarantees  for  the  export 
of  goods  and  services  by  such  business- 
es. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  export  trade  to 
our  businesses  and  workers,  section 
103  of  the  bill  seeks  to  reduce  the  op- 
portunity for  politicizing  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  It  seeks  to  professional- 
ize and  increase  the  independence  of 
the  Bank's  Board  of  Directors  by 
giving  them  fixed  4-year  terms,  in- 
stead of  having  them  serve  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  Moreover, 
this  section  provides  that  the  terms  of 
the  Directors  are  to  be  staggered  so  as 
to  provide  greater  continuity  at  the 
Bank.  In  the  past  the  complete  Board 
turnover  that  came  with  each  new  ad- 
ministration often  resulted  in  the 
Bank's  temporary  paralysis.  This 
change  indicates  that  our  country 
views  the  necessity  of  competing  effec- 
tively in  export  markets  as  being 
above  the  need  for  political  patronage 
jobs. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  marks  the 
committee's  resolve  to  stabilize  the 
free  trading  system  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  GATT  and  OCED  have 
committed  themselves.  That  provision 
is  section  109.  Section  109  provides  in 
part  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will,  upon  request,  review  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  ,  foreign  official 
export  credits.  It  will  allow  him  to  pro- 
hibit the  entry  of  products  or  services 
benefiting  from  subsidized  financing 
in  violation  of  the  OECD's  arrange- 
ment on  guidelines  for  officially  sup- 
ported export  credits.  This  section 
makes  clear  our  resolve  to  eliminate 
subsidies  provided  to  foreign  exporters 
by  their  governments  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  market.  It  clarifies 
our  desire  to  have  market  rate  financ- 
ing for  exports  be  the  norm. 

The  overall  thrust  of  this  bill  is  ben- 
eficial to  our  exporters.  But  I  have  res- 
ervations about  two  provisions.  One  of 
these  is  section  101  which  provides  the 
Bank  with  a  mandate  to  support  U.S. 
exports  at  subsidized  interest  rates  if 
that  is  necessary  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition, even  if  such  a  policy  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  Bank  to  be  self-sus- 
taining. I  just  do  not  believe  that  the 


operation  of  the  Eximbank  should 
become  a  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
particularly  in  a  time  of  increasing 
budget  deficits.  The  Bank  has  had  a 
negative  interest  rate  spread  between 
lending  and  borrowing  since  1966,  but 
has  been  able  to  remain  self-sustaining 
because  of  interest  earned  on  loans  fi- 
nanced by  its  $2.2  billion  reserve  and 
its  $1  billion  in  capital.  In  some  recent 
years  Exim's  average  borrowing  costs 
have  exceeded  its  lending  rates  by  sev- 
eral percentage  points.  Projected  oper- 
ating losses  could  impair  the  Bank's 
reserves  in  the  coming  years. 

The  new  requirement  in  section  101 
that  the  Bank  consider  being  competi- 
tive a  priority  over  self-sustaining  is 
not  necessary.  Both  the  Chairman  of 
Exim  and  the  Treasury  Department 
testified  against  this  provision  on  the 
ground  that  Exim  is  now  fully  com- 
petitive. I  fear  this  provision  sends  out 
the  wrong  signal,  that  subsidies  are 
encouraged  by  U.S.  policy.  I  am  con- 
cerned as  well  about  the  possible 
future  drain  on  the  Treasury  which  it 
may  bring  about.  Nevertheless,  the 
provision  is  narrowly  drafted  and  the 
committee  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
there  to  provide  additional  leverage 
for  our  negotiators  to  eliminate  export 
subsidies  provided  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. I  agree  with  the  policy  of  elimi- 
nating subsidies  in  exports  by  all  na- 
tions and  urge  that  such  negotiations 
be  vigorously  pursued. 

Incidentally,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  administration  has  done  a  good 
job  in  the  last  year  or  so  to  provide 
that  interest  rates  will  rise  to  the 
market  level.  They  should  do  that. 

I  also  have  reservations  with  title  II 
of  the  bill  which  provides  that  Exim. 
in  conjuction  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  should  es- 
tablish a  program  of  mixed  credit 
export  subsidies.  I  am  opposed  to 
mixed  credit  subsidies  and  am  per- 
suaded by  the  testimony  of  the  admin- 
istration that  these  provisions  are  also 
unnecessary  because  our  negotiators 
are  already  vigorously  pursuing  efforts 
to  eliminate  them  internationally.  The 
committee  report  does  make  clear  that 
title  II  is  in  the  bill  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  negotiators  in  limiting 
and  eventually  eliminating  such  mixed 
credit  programs. 

I  dissented  to  this  legislation  in  com- 
mittee because  I  agreed  with  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  administration.  I 
believe  there  will  be  an  effort  on  the 
floor  to  scale  back  the  subsidy  ele- 
ment. If  this  amendment  passes,  I  will 
support  the  legislation. 

I  think  that  S.  869  is  a  bill  that  will 
benefit  our  economy  and  enable  all 
segments  of  our  export  community  to 
compete  internationally,  particularly 
small  business.  The  export  sector  of 
our  economy  is  vital  in  terms  of  jobs 
and  profits.  This  legislation  seeks  to 
reasonably  support  efforts  to  maintain 
a  strong  export  sector. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Amendments  of 
1983.  The  Eximbank  has  played  a 
major  role  in  promoting  exports  of 
U.S.  goods  since  1945.  Many  compa- 
nies, in  my  State  as  well  as  in  others, 
in  small  business  as  well  as  large,  have 
been  able  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets because  of  the  Eximbank.  The 
Bank  allows  these  companies  tg  com- 
pete on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
their  goods  and  services,  because  it 
neutralizes  the  effects  of  subsidies  pro- 
vided by  foreign  governments. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  re- 
affirms our  Nation's  commitment  to 
remaining  a  leader  in  international 
trade.  The  most  important  feature  of 
S.  869  is  that  it  requires  the  Bank  to 
provide  financing  at  rates  competitive 
with  those  offered  by  other  nations. 
This  provision  gives  the  Bank  a  man- 
date to  change  its  past  policies,  which 
have  been  designed  more  to  keep  the 
Bank  in  operation  than  to  benefit  ex- 
porters and  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  jobs  depend  on  interna- 
tional sales. 

Last  year  the  Bank  failed  to  use  $1 
billion  of  its  lending  authority.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  businesses  lost  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  in  international  sales 
because  the  Bank  failed  to  offer  com- 
petitive financing.  There  is  no  ade- 
quate way  to  explain  this  conservative 
approach  to  those  Americans  who 
were  needlessly  unemployed. 

We  must  compete  agressively  in  the 
international  marketplace.  This  bill, 
which  renews  and  improves  the  Exim- 
bank's  charter,  is  one  important  step 
in  that  direction.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  must  be  acted 
upon  before  other  amendments  may 
be  considered,  unless  this  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. Is  this  an  amendment  to  the 
first  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  will  withhold. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 
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and  upon  adoption  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  Without  objection,  the 
committee  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  amendments  to 
the  bill  will  now  be  in  order:  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

hMxxnmxxn  no.  aaos 

(Purpose:  To  promote  equsil  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory opportunities  for  United  States  In- 
surance companies  to  bid  for  Insurance  In 
connection  with  transactions  assisted  by 
the  Bank) 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  Immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Washington     (Mr. 

OoRTON)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2209. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  17.  immediately  after  line  16.  add 

the  following  new  section: 

COiaTTITIVi:  INSURANCE 

Sec.  108.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(dMl)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  Act.  the  Bank  shall  work  to 
ensure  that  United  Stat'S  companies  are  af- 
forded an  equal  and  nondiscriminatroy  op- 
portunity to  bid  for  insurance  in  connection 
with  transactions  assisted  by  the  Bank. 

"<2)  In  furtherance  of  that  effort,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  shall  review  Bank 
policies  and  programs  in  regard  to  this  issue, 
and  in  coordination  with  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  and  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  undertake  actions 
designed  to  promote  equal  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory opportunities  to  bid  for  insurance  in 
connection  with  all  aspects  of  international 
trade  activities. 

••(3)  The  Bank  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  May  15.  1984. 
regarding— 

"(A)  the  existing  obstacles  to  equal  and 
nondiscriminatory  bidding  for  insurance  re- 
lated to  transactions  assisted  by  the  Bank: 

"(B)  the  efforts  that  the  Bank  has  taken 
in  addressing  such  problems:  and 

"(C)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
action  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  or  the  Congress." 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
report  on  S.  869,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  expressed  concern  that: 


(E)xistlng  Exlmbank  guidelines  for  the 
procurement  of  Insurance  In  connection 
with  export  transactions  assisted  by  Bank 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  have  no  mecha- 
nism to  deal  with  client  countries  invoking 
discriminatory  laws  or  business  practices  to 
compel  the  placement  of  such  Insurance 
with  local  Insurance  companies. 

Although  many  Eximbank-financed 
transactions  receive  substantial  U.S. 
financial  assistance,  U.S.  insurers  are 
often  denied  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  the  related  insurance  busi- 
ness. Some  foreign  governments  have 
laws  requiring  that  all  insurance  be 
placed  with  locally  owned  companies: 
some  countries  have  government- 
owned  insurance  monopolies.  Lost 
business  opportunities  for  U.S.  insur- 
ers as  a  result  of  these  discriminatory 
practices  have  been  estimated  to 
exceed  $200  million  annually. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strengthen  the  Eximbank's  hand.  It  is 
designed  to  encourage  broader  com- 
petitive opportunities  for  U.S.  insurers 
in  connection  with  Bank-assisted 
projects. 

My  amendment  is  identical  to  lan- 
guage which  appears  in  the  House  bill. 
It  directs  the  Bank  to,  first,  work  to 
insure  that  U.S.  companies  are  afford- 
ed an  equal  and  nondiscriminatory  op- 
portunity to  bid  for  insurance  in  con- 
nection with  transactions  assisted  by 
the  Bank:  second,  review  its  current 
policies  and  work  with  other  Federal 
agencies  to  promote  opportunities  to 
bid  for  insurance  in  international 
trade:  and  third,  report  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  Committees  on 
obstacles  to  insurance  companies,  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Bank  to  alleviate 
those  obstacles,  and  recommendations 
for  further  action. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
amendment  does  not  require,  as  a  con- 
dition of  Exim  financing,  that  U.S.  in- 
surers have  an  opportunity  to  compete 
for  the  insurance  business.  Such  a  re- 
quirement could  actually  deter  sales  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  abroad.  My 
amendment,  like  the  House  provision, 
is  designed  to  provide  the  Bank  with 
maximum  administrative  flexibility  to 
improve  the  competitive  opportunities 
for  U.S.  insurers. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  and  I  am  prepared  to 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  majority.  Sen- 
ator Gorton's  amendment.  This 
amendment,  as  he  describes  it,  does 
relate  to  procurement  problems  con- 
fronted by  U.S.  insurers  related  to 
Exim-financed  projects.  That  has  been 
a  concern  of  mine  for  a  number  of 
years,  since  the  problems  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  us  by  U.S.  insurance  firms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  correspondence  voicing  my 
concern  which  I  had  with  Exim  last 
year,  together  with  the  Bank's  re- 
sponse. I  note  that  my  original  letter 


was     cosigned     by     Senators     Garn, 
Chafee,  and  Inocye. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Aitairs. 
Washington.  DC.  April  6.  1982. 
Hon.  William  H.  Draper  III. 
Chairman,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Draper:  We  would  like  to  indi- 
cate our  concern  to  officials  at  Exlmbank 
over  procurement  problems  confronted  by 
U.S.  Insurers  related  to  Exim-flnanced 
projects  and  product  sales.  It  appears  that 
guidelines  presently  at  the  Bank  allow 
client  countries  to  use  restrictive  business 
practices  to  force  the  placement  of  this  sig- 
nificant amount  of  insurance  business  in 
their  local  markets  with  national  Insurance 
companies.  In  some  cases.  U.S.  insurers 
never  even  have  the  opportunity  to  compete 
for  this  business. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
representatives  of  a  major  U.S.  insurance 
company  provided  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  Sut)commlttee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  an  analysis  of  the  problem,  ex- 
amples of  market  practices  and  legislation 
used  by  client  countries  of  Eximbank  to  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  insurers,  and  sugges- 
tions for  changing  the  regulations.  More- 
over, in  an  analysis  recently  provided  to  our 
offices  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Marine  Underwriters,  the  trade  association 
for  marine  insurers,  they  estimate  that  in 
1981,  U.S.  insurers  last  as  much  as 
$100,000,000  in  marine  Insurance  premiums 
alone  on  Eximbank-financed  projects. 

In  addition  to  marine  Insurance,  Exim- 
bank financed  during  fiscal  year  1981  some 
$4,370,588,938  worth  of  projects  developed 
in  some  of  the  countries  that  practice  the 
most  severe  restrictive  business  practices. 
Indeed,  the  $3,203,514,159  worth  of  loans, 
the  $812,113,864  worth  of  guarantees,  and 
the  $354,960,965  worth  of  medium  term  in- 
surance by  Eximbank,  is  further  evidence  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem  and  of  the 
need  for  prompt  remedial  action.  Combine 
these  figures  with  non-marine  insurance 
business  lost,  and  the  figures  increase  to 
even  alarmingly  higher  levels.  Obviously, 
U.S.  firms  would  not  win  all  the  contracts 
on  which  they  bid.  but  at  the  very  least  Ex- 
imbank ought  to  use  Its  leverage  to  assure 
that  U.S.  Insurance  companies  are  accorded 
equal  treatment  with  their  home  country 
competitors. 

We  are  raising  this  Issue  because  we  be- 
lieve that  the  export  of  services  offers  a 
great  opportunity  to  Improve  our  trade  defi- 
cit. Since  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
insurance  or  reinsurance  must  be  placed 
overseas,  there  is  no  reason  to  encourage  or 
permit  this  income  to  be  lost.  Therefore,  we 
would  urge  the  Bank  to  continue  its  dia- 
logue with  the  industry,  to  review  its  policy, 
and  to  resolve  this  matter  In  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory fashion. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  and  assist- 
ance on  this  matter  and  would  be  Interested 
in  suggestions  you  may  have  to  improve  the 
competitive  situation  for  U.S.  insurers. 
With  best  regards. 

John  Heinz. 
Daniel  Inouye. 
Jake  Garn. 
John  Chatee. 
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Export-Ibiport  Bank 
or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  23,  1982. 
The  Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz.  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  6,  1982  expressing  your  con- 
cern and  that  of  Senators  Gam,  Chafee  and 
Inouye  over  procurement  problems  con- 
fronted by  U.S.  insurers  In  international 
trade.  I  am  sending  my  response  separately 
to  each  of  the  other  Senators. 

We  at  Eximbank  recognize  that  U.S.  in- 
surers are  seeking  the  right  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  foreign  insurers  for  insur- 
ance business  arising  in  foreign  trade,  and 
we  share  your  belief  that  countries  should 
be  discouraged  from  engaging  in  restrictive 
trade  practices  which  exclude  U.S.  firms 
from  participating  in  coverage. 

Eximbank  officials,  including  Director 
Margaret  Kahllff.  have  met  at  various  times 
with  representatives  of  the  Insurance  indus- 
try, members  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive's office  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  with  members  of  Senator 
Inouye's  staff  to  assess  how  and  to  what 
degree  Eximbank  can  respond  to  this  issue. 
Eximbank  has  always  provided  a  strong  in- 
centive to  maximize  U.S.  procurement,  in- 
cluding insurance,  in  export  sales  by  financ- 
ing only  the  U.S.  portion  of  such  sales  and 
by  permitting  the  inclusion  of  U.S.  pur- 
chased insurance  in  the  Eximbank  financial 
package.  As  a  result  of  our  consultations  on 
the  insurance  issue,  we  have  instructed  our 
direct  credit  loan  officers  to  raise  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  with  borrowers  and  ex- 
porters using  Eximbanks  services  the 
matter  of  insurance  and  to  urge  them  to 
permit  U.S.  insurers  to  compete  for  the  in- 
surance business  involved.  Beyond  providing 
a  strong  financing  incentive  and  urging 
equal  access  for  U.S.  insurers,  Eximbank's 
ability  to  influence  negotiations  on  the 
scope  of  U.S.  supply  is  limited  due  to  the 
highly  competitive  nature  of  export  busi- 
ness and  because  Eximbank  does  not  partici- 
pate in  the  sales  negotiations.  Nevertheless, 
we  hope  our  efforts  to  help  improve  the 
competitive  opportunities  for  U.S.  insurers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Congress  and 
through  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  the  United  States  is 
raising  the  issue  of  free  trade  in  services,  in- 
cluding insurance,  by  initiating  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  issue  through  the  OECD,  the 
GATT  negotiations,  in  bilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations and  through  appropriate  enforce- 
ment actions  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  I 
think  this  is  the  right  approach.  Eximbank 
will  continue  to  cooperate  with  and  work 
with  the  USTR,  the  Commerce  Department 
and  others  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Draper  III. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  amend- 
ment by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment.  We  do  need  it.  The  fact  is 
that  our  insurers  have  been  excluded 
unfairly.  This  would  take  some  effec- 
tive steps  at  last  to  do  something 
about  that. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Washington  on  a  fine  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  (No,  2209)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  to  final  passage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  way.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  But  perhaps  if  we  sound 
like  we  are  ready  to  go  to  final  pas- 
sage. Mr.  President.  Senators  who 
have  amendments  will  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  offer  them. 

amendment  no.  aaio 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  Senators  to  appear,  I 
have  a  brief  technical  amendment 
that  I  shall  offer.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
technical  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heniz)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2210. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  strike  lines  20  and  21.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "by  the 
President  for  such  an  increase  in  its  author- 
ity as  he  deems  appropriate. "; 

On  page  29,  line  2,  strike  "and  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof,  "or": 

On  page  15.  line  9,  strike  out  '•7(b)(2)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof.  "7(a)(2)"; 

On  page  19,  line  10,  strike  "adequatehy" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "adequately". 

On  page  21,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

"Section  111.  (a)  Section  2(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(1)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"businessmen"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"business  concerns". 

•(b)  Section  2(b)(4)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'he"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
Secretary  ". 

••(c)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(e))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "his",  "or  her  " 
and  by  inserting  after  'he  ".  "or  she". 

"(d)  Section  4  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "he  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  President". 

"(e)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635e(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "he  "  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
President". 

"(f)  Section  1912(a)(2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  635a-3(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary '. 


"(g)  Section  1912(b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
635a-3(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  'inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary".". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  typographical 
errors  in  two  Instances.  One  clarifies 
the  expanded  definition  of  acceptable 
collateral  in  title  III  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  export  trading  companies:  and 
one  clarifies  a  technical  problem  with 
the  midyear  report  required  of  the 
Bank.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
technically  it  is  the  President,  not  the 
Bank,  that  would  request  additional 
funds  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,  and 
the  amendments  modifies  the  provi- 
sion accordingly.  The  last  technical 
amendments  make  some  gender 
changes  in  the  wording  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  tech- 
nical amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2210)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2311 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  import  control 
authority  under  section  109) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH).  for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr. 
Dole,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2211. 

On  page  19,  beginning  on  line  20,  strike 
out  all  of  section  109  through  line  15  on 
page  21.  and  redesignate  succeeding  para- 
graphs accordingly. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Chatee,  and  Sena- 
tor Dole,  all  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Senator  Dole 
being  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 
I  being  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade.  The 
amendment  would  strike  out  section 
109  of  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  sec- 
tion 109  is  a  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and 
particularly  a  violation  of  the  Subsi- 
dies Code. 

Under  an  arrangement  entered  into 
by  the  OECD.  the  members  of  the 
OECD  have  agreed  to  a  floor  on  inter- 
est rates  which  can  be  used  for  subsi- 
dizing the  financing  of  exports.  There 
is.  under  present  law.  an  established 
legal  procedure  for  policing  and  en- 
forcing this  arrangement  of  OECD. 
Under  present  law.  if  interest  rates  are 
used  to  subsidize  the  financing  of  ex- 
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ports  in  violation  of  the  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes  a 
determination  that  the  subsidized  loan 
is  a  determining  factor  in  obtaining 
the  sale. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  minute  to  provide  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  a  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Surely.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Under  present  law.  the  Secretary 
makes  a  finding  that  the  subsidization 
of  interest  rates  and  the  subsidization 
of  the  loan  is  a  determining  factor  in 
obtaining  the  sale.  He  then  can 
counter  the  subsidized  feature  of  the 
loan,  thereby  creating  a  level  playing 
field,  creating  the  same  sort  of  subsidy 
for  the  U.S.  manufacturer  that  exists 
for  the  foreign  manufacturer.  That  is 
the  present  situation. 

Under  the  bill  that  is  now  before  us, 
there  is  an  alternative  route  which  is 
provided  for  the  Secretary  of  com- 
merce. This  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  b£ir  imports  of 
the  goods  benefiting  from  the  subsi- 
dized financing.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  merely  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  counter  the 
subsidy,  this  bill  would  go  further  and 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  bar  the  imports  of  the  goods 
altogether.  The  bill,  therefore,  pro- 
vides not  just  a  countersubsidy.  but  an 
import  restriction  and— and  this  is 
why  there  is  a  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— it 
provides  an  import  restriction  without 
a  finding  of  injury  as  required  under 
the  Subsidies  Code. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  act  within  a  period  of  30  days 
and  it  authorizes  him  to  do  so  without 
any  consultation  or  input  from  the 
International  Trade  Commission. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  enforcing  the  subsidy  laws,  is 
that  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  is  in  business  to 
determine  whether  the  subsidy  of  a 
foreign  import  creates  injury.  There  is 
no  role  for  the  International  Trade 
Commission  in  this  bill.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  strike  that  provision  in 
the  bill  which  is  violative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  it  would,  therefore,  retain  the 
present  situation  in  the  law  for  enforc- 
ing the  OECD  arrangement. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
the  Honorable  William  E.  Brock,  stat- 
ing the  administrations  position, 
which  I  shall  now  read  into  the 
Record.  It  is  dated  September  23. 
1983.  The  Ambassador  says  as  follows: 

Dear  John:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  op- 
position and  that  of  the  Administration  to 
Section  109  of  S.  869.  a  bill  to  renew  the  Ex- 
imbank  Charter. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  amendment  for 
several  reasons.  First  the  embargo  of  for- 
eign goods  flatly  violates  GATT  Article  XI 


and  Article  19.1  of  the  Subsidies  Code.  Arti- 
cle XI  strictly  prohibits  quant  tative  restric- 
tions (including  embargoes)  on  Imports;  Ar- 
ticle 19.1  further  prohibits  taking  action 
against  particular  subsidies  other  than  by 
GATT -consistent  action.  Shor'cuttlng  dis- 
pute settlement  is  not  only  illegal,  but  is  in- 
consistent with  the  trade  policy  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. Unilateral  action  on  our  part 
will  invite  the  same  by  our  trading  partners, 
undermining  those  efforts  we  are  making  to 
lil)erallze  the  world  trading  system. 

Further,  we  have  laws  at  our  disposal  to 
address  the  problem  of  foreign  subsidized  fi- 
nancing on  sales  into  the  U.S.  market.  A  pe- 
titioner or  the  U.S.  Government  can  initiate 
a  countervailing  duty  investigation  or  an  in- 
vestigation under  Section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  The  competing  U.S.  firm  can 
use  Section  1912  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  match  the  for- 
eign financing  offer  if  it  is  determined  that 
the  financing  is  a  determining  factor  in  the 
purchase  decision.  Finally,  we  can  initiate 
Subsidies  Code  dispute  settlement  proceed- 
ings against  the  offending  party  as  Arrange- 
ment-inconsistent financing  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Code.  All  these  ways  can  be  pur- 
sued at  the  same  time  by  an  injured  U.S.  In- 
dustry or  union. 

I  would  note  that  U.S.  law  was  adequate 
in  responding  to  the  Canadian  offer  of  Ar- 
rangement-inconsistent financing  on  the 
sale  of  625  subway  cars  to  the  New  York 
MTA.  From  the  date  Budd  filed  the  peti- 
tion, the  MTA  sale  was  affected  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  countervailing  duties.  The  Com- 
merce Department.  In  its  countervailing 
duty  Investigation,  made  a  final  determina- 
tion that  the  subsidies  on  the  sale  amounted 
to  approximately  $200  million.  The  import- 
er of  the  subway  cars  would  have  been  liable 
for  the  countervailing  duties.  While  the 
Budd  Company  withdrew  the  case  before 
the  final  assessment  of  duties,  the  Adminis- 
tration sent  a  clear  signal  to  foreign  export- 
ers that  It  would  countervail  foreign  subsi- 
dized financing  and  to  U.S.  importers  that 
they  would  be  liable  for  the  countervailing 
duties  should  they  accept  subsidized  financ- 
ing. 

I  would  appreciate  your  support  in  oppos- 
ing this  amendment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WiixiAH  E.  Brock. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  also  to 
Senator  Dole  from  W.  Dennis 
Thomas.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  also  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC,  September  23.  1983. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dol£. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole  You  have  asked  for 
Treasury's  comments  on  Section  109  of  S. 
869.  the  •Expyort-Import  Bank  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983".  Section  109  would  ban  Im- 
ports of  all  goods  benefiting  from  official 
export  credit  subsidies  in  derogation  from 
international  arrangements,  understand- 
ings, and  standstills  on  export  credits,  pro- 
vided that  no  inquiry  has  been  commenced 
under  Section  1912  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  strongly 
opposes  such  an  embargo  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  international  obligations  and 


inconsistent  with  Administration  trade 
policy.  Any  counteraction  against  subsidized 
imports,  under  the  U.S.  countervailing  duty 
law.  can  only  offset  the  foreign  bounty  or 
grant,  as  determined  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. For  duty-free  Imports  or  for 
countries  which  are  (a)  signatories  to  the 
Subsidies  Code;  or  <b)  have  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  which  grants 
them  the  injury  test,  an  Injury  determina- 
tion Is  also  required. 

Existing  U.S.  law  is  adequate  to  protect 
our  trade  interests  should  a  country  export 
goods  to  the  United  States  with  export 
credit  subsidies  in  derogation  of  internation- 
al arrangements,  understandings,  and  stand- 
stills. Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
contains  provisions  which  authorize  the 
President  to  enforce  U.S.  rights  under  trade 
agreements  and  to  counter  measures  or 
practices  which  the  President  finds  to  be 
"unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  discrimina- 
tory" which  burden  U.S.  commerce. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  current 
provisions  of  the  countervailing  duty  law 
and  of  Section  301  are  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  official  export  credit  subsi- 
dies which  are  Inconsistent  -"with  interna- 
tional arrangements,  understandings,  and 
standstills. 

Sincerely. 

W.  Dennis  Thomas, 
Assistant  Secretary 
(Legislative  Affairs). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  one  of  those  rare  and 
happy  amendments  that  is  supported 
by  both  labor  and  industry. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Labor-Indus- 
try Coalition  for  International  Trade. 
It  is  a  short  letter  and  I  will  read  it 
into  the  Record. 

Dear  Senator  F>roxmire:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Labor-Indus- 
try Coalition  for  International  Trade 
(LICIT)  to  reiterate  our  support  of  section 
109,  "Prohibition  of  Imports  Supported  by 
Export  Credits  Inconsistent  with  the  OECD 
Arrangement  on  Export  Credits."  of  S.  869. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- Import  Bank 
Act. 

Large  sales  of  capital  equipment  subsi- 
dized by  official  export  credits  can  cause 
great  harm  to  American  industries,  and 
there  Is  no  effective  remedy  in  law  at  this 
time.  These  sales  are  made  with  credits 
granted  in  clear  violation  of  the  internation- 
al obligations  of  the  governments  of  major 
industrial  nations  both  in  the  OECD  and  in 
the  GATT.  If  current  International  agree- 
ments are  to  have  meaning,  and  more  effec- 
tive rules  are  to  be  negotiated  In  the  future, 
blatant  violations  of  these  accords  must  be 
prevented.  In  our  owti  market,  we  have  the 
ability,  which  this  legislation  would  Imple- 
ment, to  prevent  these  transactions  from  oc- 
curring. 

Now,  let  me  indicate  who  the  Labor- 
Industry  Coalition  on  International 
Trade  includes.  It  includes  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Bethlehem  Steel,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union, 
the  Communication  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, Combustion  Engineering  Corp., 
the  Corning  Glass  Co.,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Radio  Electric  and  Ma- 
chinery Workers,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers 
Union,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Ingersoll- 


Rand  Co.,  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers.  United  Paperworkers 
International  Union.  United  Rubber- 
workers  of  America.  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp.,  United  Steel  workers  of  Amer- 
ica. W.  R.  Grace  and  Co..  and  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co. 

So  the  first  point  I  want  to  make 
clear  is  that  the  Labor  Industry  Coali- 
tion for  International  Trade  does 
favor  this  section. 

In  the  second  place.  Mr.  I*resident. 
the  provision  is  designed  to  prohibit 
imports  where  there  is  a  subsidy 
which  is  a  material  element  in  the 
sale,  and  that,  of  course,  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  the  third  place  such  subsidies  vio- 
late the  GATT  code  and  the  OECD  ar- 
rangement on  export  credits. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  provision, 
that  would  be  stricken  by  the  Dan- 
forth  amendment,  carries  out  the 
GATT  agreement.  Let  us  be  crystal 
clear  on  that  point.  Let  us  not  fog  up 
the  issue.  GATT  outlaws  subsidies. 
Section  109  seeks  to  enforce  GATT  in 
a  meaningful  manner. 

As  my  fifth  point  I  think  we  should 
all  agree  that  subsidies  should  be  out- 
lawed. Subsidies  are  a  waste  of  money 
and  they  distort  free  markets  in  inter- 
national trade. 

Finally  I  believe  that  the  simplest 
way  to  end  subsides  is  to  prohibit  the 
import  of  subsidized  goods  when  there 
are  adverse  consequences. 

Now.  some  will  say  that  instead  of 
prohibiting  imports  GATT  requires  us 
to  file  a  lawsuit  with  the  GATT  and 
litigate  the  issue.  I  must  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  a  very  impractical 
course  to  follow.  What  in  the  world 
would  that  do?  The  sale  would  be 
made  and  we  would  be  left  with  a  law- 
suit. That  puts  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  We  need  injimctive  relief 
against  subsidies.  So  let  the  subsidizers 
go  to  the  GATT  and  say  that  we  vio- 
lated procedures  by  not  allowing  subsi- 
dized goods  to  be  sold.  GATT  would 
throw  the  case  out  since  the  subsidiz- 
ers would  not  have  clean  hands.  Let  us 
put  the  burden  on  the  subsidized  as 
section  109  does. 

I  question  the  argument  that  the  in- 
jimction  in  section  109  violates  the 
spirit  of  GATT. 

In  the  first  place.  GATT  outlaws 
subsidies.  I  repeat.  GATT  outlaws  sub- 
sidies. 

Second.  GATT  does  not  reach  all  im- 
ports. Most  particularly  it  does  not 
reach  purchases  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  that  is  where  the 
problem  has  been.  Remember,  for  ex- 
ample, the  purchase  of  subway  cars  by 
New  York  City.  Also,  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act.  now  law,  gives  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  imports 
where  there  has  been  a  subsidy.  Sec- 


tion 109  does  much  the  same.  There- 
fore, section  109  is  not  GATT  incon- 
sistent. I  would  argue  that  section  109 
seeks  to  prohibit  subsidies. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Does  not  the  GATT 
provide  as  follows  in  article  19  of  the 
Subsidies  Code: 

No  specific  action  against  a  subsidy  of  an- 
other signatory  can  be  taken  expect  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  GATT  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  Subsidies  Code. 

Now.  is  that  not  crystal  clear  that 
what  the  Senator  is  proposing  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  GATT?  If  you 
object  to  the  subsidies,  yes.  but  there 
is  a  procedure  and  GATT  has  a  proce- 
dure and  says  smy  other  action  against 
another  signatory  carmot  be  taken 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  GATT. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  first  place,  the  subsidy  itself  vio- 
lates GATT.  Furthermore,  it  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  our  GATT  ob- 
ligations in  the  case  of  purchases  by 
State  or  local  governments.  Such  pur- 
chases are  not  covered  by  GATT.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  have  a  crystal 
clear  example  in  the  sale  of  subway 
cars  to  New  York  City.  That  was  a  big 
ticket  item  and  it  was  subsidized.  This 
section  is  designed  to  get  precisely  at 
that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  As  the  Senator 
knows— perhaps  he  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  hear  the  letter  from  Ambas- 
sador Brock— that  case  was  resolved 
imder  the  existing  procedures  of  the 
coimtervaillng  duties.  As  you  know, 
the  Bud  Co.  dropped  its  actions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  it  Is  the  kind 
of  resolution  where  you  can  under- 
stand why  it  makes  management  and 
workers  unhappy  in  this  country,  be- 
cause it  involved  a  huge  subsidy.  It 
was  a  sale,  competing  with  American- 
made  cars,  and  the  foreign  firm  won 
because  it  had  a  subsidy.  That  was  a 
major  determining  factor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  case  where  both  sides  have  a 
very  good  point.  Senator  Proxmire 
was  a  very  active  participant  in  our 
hearings  on  section  1912  of  this  legis- 
lation. That  section  did,  indeed,  grow 
out  of  some  very  unsatisfactory  expe- 
riences we  have  had  with  foreign  sub- 
sidized credit  supporting  imports  into 
the  United  States  where  the  estab- 
lished mechanisms  simply  were  not 
adequate  to  deal  with  what  everybody 
could  agree  on  in  substance  was  not 

only    a    subsidized    export    into    the 

United   States   but   also   was   clearly 

below  the  international  arrangement 

that  everybody  had  agreed  upon. 


Therefore,  the  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  in  this  bill,  and  it  is  his 
amendment.  Is  aimed  at  a  very  valid 
objective. 

I  think  at  the  same  time  Senator 
Danforth  and  Senator  Chafee  have 
an  equally  valid  concern  about  the 
Injury  test.  We  do  not  have  a  regular 
injury  test  in  this  section— indeed.  I 
raised  that  question  with  Mr.  Samuels 
who  advocated  this  proposal  before 
the  committee,  and  the  hearing  record 
on  pages  8  and  9  goes  into  that  in 
more  length.  It  seems  to  me.  there- 
fore, that  because  an  injury  test  is  cus- 
tomary where  subsidies  by  GATT 
members  are  concerned— non-GATT 
members  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  an 
injury  test.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  unless  they  are 
both  GATT  members  and  signatories 
to  the  Subsidies  Code— it  would  seem 
to  me  reasonable  that  we  seek  an 
amendment  to  section  109  that  pro- 
vides for  some  kind  of  expedited 
Injury  test  using  the  ITC.  which  is  our 
established  mechanism  for  determin- 
ing Injury. 

I  suggest  this  to  my  colleagues 
because  I  do  not  want  to  see  one  or 
the  other  prevail,  both  sides  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other.  I  think  both  sides 
have  a  point,  and  this  is  a  difference 
that  should  be  reconcilable. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  proposal  deserves  examination. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  Is  making 
that  on  behalf  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  has  not  yet 
proposed  specific  language.  What  I 
would  propose  to  do  is  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  we  might 
discuss  precise  language. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Danforth 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly).         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  pledged  my  full  support 
for  the  renewal  and  reauthorization  of 
Eximbank,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  support  In  total  an 
amendment  to  S.  869  which  authorizes 
Eximbank  to  extend  a  loan  guarantee 
and  Insurance  package  to  Mexico  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

On  August  16,  1983,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  (Eximbank)  announced 
plans  to  guarantee  as  much  as  $2  bil- 
lion in  new  export  credit  to  Brazil  and 
Mexico  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  While 
Brazil  could  receive  as  much  as  $1.5 
billion,  a  program  has  been  designed 
to  guarantee  $500  million  in  commer- 
cial bank  loans  and  export  insurance 
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contracts    covering    U.S.    export    of 
goods  and  services  to  Mexico. 

Yet,  on  September  5.  1983.  Mexico, 
one  of  the  world's  most  Indebted  na- 
tions, announced  that  it  will  lend 
Cuba's  Communist  Government  $55 
million  In  credit  at  preferential  terms 
to  purchase  Mexican  goods. 

While  I  realize  that  Exlmbank  as- 
sistance Is  tied  to  the  Mexican  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  exports,  the  question  I 
pose  to  my  colleagues  is  this:  How  can 
we  be  100-percent  certain  that  by 
making  it  easier  for  Mexico  to  borrow, 
we  are  In  no  way  facilitating  Mexico's 
ability  to  lend  to  Cuba— and  that  we 
are  in  no  way  aiding  and  abetting  com- 
munism? 

The  answer  is  that  we  cannot  and  do 
not  have  that  guarantee.  Making  it 
easier  for  Mexico  to  finance  its  im- 
ports may  permit  it  to  use  the  capital 
otherwise  needed  for  that  purpose  for 
others— like  aiding  Cuba's  ability  to 
import,  thereby  easing  its  financial  po- 
sition. In  essence,  we  are  indirectly 
supporting  the  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba. 

I  find  this  activity  unacceptable,  the 
practice  intolerable,  and  something 
that  must  cease.  Last  week,  during 
Senate  debate  over  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  downing  of  the 
Korean  sdrliner,  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  House  joint  resolution,  which 
subsequently  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  should  be  viewed  only  as  a 
first  step  in  the  procession  of  re- 
sponses taken  to  display  our  outrage 
and  condemnation  of  the  incident. 
Furthermore,  I  stated  that  the  Con- 
gress should  plan  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  sanction  and  condemn  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states  in 
any  appropriate  commercial,  econom- 
ic, or  political  fashion. 

My  dialog  in  opposition  to  lending 
assistance  to  Mexico  in  this  fashion 
and  at  this  time  is  intended  to  be  an- 
other signal  sent  to  our  adversaries  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  return 
to  business  as  usual  with  the  Soviets 
and  their  satellite  countries.  So  all  I 
am  doing  here  today  is  encouraging 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  idea  of 
telling  Mexico  that  they  must  stop 
this  practice.  Our  united  opposition  in 
the  Senate  and  in  Congress  would  be 
an  adequate  and  moderate  gesture 
symbolizing  our  commitment  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  to  protect  democra- 
cy. 

Before  I  close.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
managers  of  S.  869  to  assure  me  that 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  receive  certifica- 
tions, as  best  that  can  be  obtained, 
from  the  Exlmbank  every  90  days  of 
the  kinds  of  U.S.  goods  that  Mexico 
purchases  with  the  assistance  of  this 
program.  With  the  escalation  and  in- 
tensification of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  essential  that  we 
closely   monitor   our  steps   to   insure 


that  we  are  not  supporting  in  any  way 
the  subversive  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  that  of  its  satellite  countries. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  argue  with 
the  need— and  the  benefits— of  being 
made  aware  of  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  that  I  have  an  amendment 
to  withdraw  $55  million  from  the  loan 
guarantees  and  insurance.  But  if  the 
Senator  will  give  me  this  assurance 
and  include  this  In  the  bill.  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  thoroughly  support  what  he  has 
asked  for  Exlmbank. 

I  win  do  everything  in  my  power— 
and  anticipate  being  successful— in  ob- 
taining the  periodic  90-day  certifica- 
tion he  requests.  He  has  raised  very 
valid  questions  regarding  the  report  of 
a  $55  million  loan  from  Mexico  to 
Cuba.  I  was  troubled  by  that  report  as 
well. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  I  do  share  his  con- 
cerns. Not  only  do  we  want  to  assure 
that  none  of  the  $500  million  in  insur- 
ance suid  guarantees  to  support  Ameri- 
can exports  is  somehow  used  to  sup- 
port Cuba,  but  also,  we  want  to  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  make  sure 
there  is  not  even  an  appearance  or 
that  we  can  be  accused  that  anything 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is  in  any  way 
supportive  of  either  Cuba  or  Mexican 
support  or  loan,  or  whatever  it  is  In 
which  they  have  involved  themselves, 
of  financing  Mexican-Cuban  trade. 

Consequently,  as  a  first  step— and  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  this  is  only  a 
first  step— I  have  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Exlmbank  that  this  insurance 
and  guarantee  facility  we  have  been 
discussing  will  be  used  solely  to  fi- 
nance goods  and  services  of  U.S.  origin 
or  manufacture  and  that  the  Bank  will 
take  special  care  to  assure  proper  doc- 
umentation from  the  U.S.  exporter 
complying  with  this  requirement. 

Second,  I  can  see  ablsolutely  no 
reason  why  the  Bank  will  not  agree  to 
our  request.  We  will  develop  the  neces- 
sary dialog  with  the  Bank  to  insure 
that  there  is  the  assurance  that  the 
Senator  wants  while  this  facility  Is  In 
existence. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  letter  from  Chairman 
Draper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Export-Import  Bank 
OF  TH£  United  States, 
Woihington.  D.C.,  September  22,  1983. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn. 

Chairman,    Committee  on  Banking,   Hous- 
ing,   and    Urban    Affairs.    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    Regarding    Exim- 
bank's  proposed  insurance  and  guarantee 
facilities  for  Mexico  and  Brazil.  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  the  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees will  be  used  solely  to  finance  goods  and 
services    of    U.S.    origin    or    manufacture. 
These  transactions  will  be  administered  as 
carefully  as  all  of  the  Bank's  programs  to 
ensure   that   the   proper  documentation   is 
submitted  by  the  U.S.  exporter  to  comply 
with  this  requirement. 

Please  let  me  know  if  any  further  ques- 
tions arise  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Draper  III. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  being  extremely  vigilant 
In  bringing  this  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  the  conmilt- 
tee.  which  will  Insure  that  none  of  the 
money  In  the  facility  in  this  amend- 
ment serves  purposes  other  than  the 
ones  clearly  intended. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. It  is  a  significant  one. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  bill  for  his  ac- 
cepting this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTINGLY).  Without  objcction.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Danforth 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  3213 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2212. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr. 'President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  IS.  between  lines  21  and  22  Insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  If  the  Bank  finds  that  the  amount  of 
direct  loan  authority  or  guarantee  authority 
available  to  it  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds 
the  amount  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  during  such  year,  it  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  request 
for  legislation  to  eliminate  the  amount  of 
such  excess  direct  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
authority.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  45  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Bank 
makes  such  request,  the  Bank  shall  make 
the  amount  of  such  excess  authority  avail- 
able for  commitment  unless  the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  legislation  elimi- 
nating or  reducing  the  excess  amount.  For 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  45-day  period 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days.". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  seeks  to  cor- 
rect a  situation  not  provided  for  in  the 
Budget  Act  of  1973. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Budget 
Act  of  1973  provides  mechanisms 
whereby  the  executive  branch  must 
submit  to  Congress  either  deferrals  or 
rescissions  when  it  finds  that  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  will  not  be 
utilized  as  Congress  Intended.  The 
motive  behind  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  Budget  Act  were  actions  carried 
out  by  a  number  of  administrations 
who  simply  impounded  funds  despite 
congressional  action. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  case  of  direct 
loan  authority  and  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
such  impoundment  is  still  possible. 
Indeed,  despite  the  fact  that  Congress 
provided  $4.4  billion  In  direct  loans  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  administra- 
tion in  its  budget  submission  last  Feb- 
ruary said  that  it  would  only  allocate 
$3,830,000,000,  which  had  been  their 
original  budget  request.  Unbelievable 
as  It  may  seem,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  tried  to  tell  us  that  they  had 
made  a  new  evaluation  and  It  was  just 
coincidental  that  their  new  assessment 
came  to  the  same  figure  as  their  origi- 
nal budget  request.  In  my  mind  that 
shows  at  least  a  disregard  of  congres- 
sional concerns,  if  not  outright  con- 
tempt for  Congress  and  the  legislative 
branch.  The  amendment  I  am  offering 
today  would  require  the  Bank  to 
secure  specific  legislation  from  Con- 
gress reducing  congressionally  provid- 
ed authority  If  they  find  the  amount 
we  have  provided  is  in  excess  of  their 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  good  government,  an  exten- 
sion of  what  Congress  has  been  trying 
to  do  over  the  last  several  years 
through  the  overall  budget  process, 
and  furthermore,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
where  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  had  so  many  differences,  I 


think   we   need   this  extra  oversight 
mechanism. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  managers 
of  the  bill  win  see  fit  to  accept  the 
EJnendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Levin  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  act  favorably  upon 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  majority,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment. 
Indeed,  I  strongly  endorse  it. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
treating  Exlmbank  with  respect  to  any 
excess  direct  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
authority  just  the  way  we  treat  any 
other  branch  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  treated  dif- 
ferently. It  is  not  subject  to  the  rescis- 
sion authority  that  all  other  agencies 
must  operate  under. 

That  has  often  operated,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States  and  our  export  competitiveness. 
I  salute  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  offering  this  amendment.  It  Is  a 
very  useful  amendment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment 
is  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin? 
Mr.  KASTEN.  It  Is. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate  to 
oppose  anything  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin offers.  We  work  together  in 
behalf  of  my  State.  We  have  always 
been  in  complete  harmony. 

But  I  understand  this  amendment  is 
opposed  by  the  administration,  op- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

It  would  require  the  agency  to  go 
ahead  and  expend  the  money  even 
though  they  do  not  have  to  and  do  not 
need  it. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bad  course  to 
follow  for  any  agency,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  re- 
vered, worshiped,  and  adored  regular- 
ly, not  just  on  Sundays,  but  7  days  a 
week.  But  it  seems  to  me  this  is  really 
overdoing  it. 

So,  I  must  say  I  have  considerable 
problems  with  this  amendment,  espe- 
cially since  I  say  it  is  opposed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  opposed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  I  suppose  does  speak 
for  the  administration.  At  a  time  when 
we  have  colossal  deficits  for  us  to 
insist  that  an  agency  go  ahead  and 
expend  their  guarantee  or  expend 
their  funds  seems  to  me  Is  wrong. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  point.  We  are  not  Insist- 
ing that  they  spend  the  money  or  they 
do  not  spend  the  money.  What  we  are 
doing  is  establishing  for  the  Exlmbank 
the  exact  same  mechanism  which  Is 
now  In  place  for  most  other  agencies. 
If  they  choose  not  to  spend  the 
money,  they  come  back  to  us  to  get 
our  approval.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is 
continue  to  have  the  congressional 
process  work  so  that  they  cannot  uni- 
laterally, if  you  will,  make  a  decision 
on  spending.  If  they  choose  to  not 
spend  the  money,  they  come  back  to 
us  and  there  Is  the  same  kind  of  pr(x:- 
ess  that  is  in  existence  for  most  other 
agencies.  I  just  want  to  put  the  Exlm- 
bank under  that  same  process  of  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  the  legislative 
branch,  not  being  able  to  unilaterally 
make  a  rescission  or  an  impoundment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  Congress  does  not  act  within  45 
days,  they  then  have  to  go  ahead  and 
spend  the  funds? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  That  Is  the  system  we 
have  in  place  for  all  Government 
agencies.  It  is  the  same  system.  It  is 
the  Budget  Act  of  1973.  And  the 
system  is  in  place  for  everything.  It  is 
not  in  place  for  the  Exlmbank.  I  just 
want  to  bring  the  Exlmbank  Into  the 
ssime  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  happens  if 
there  are  not  qualified  applicants 
available? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  That  is  fine.  They 
would  come  to  us  and  say,  "We  do  not 
find  qualified  applicants,  we  want  to 
spend  less  money." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Suppose  Congress 
does  not  act  in  the  45  days. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  There  is  an  expedited 
procedure  for  Congress.  It  is  the  same 
as  If  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
any  other  Government  agency.  They 
are  all  under  this  now  and  there  are 
decisions  that  are  made  in  which  they 
do  not  spend  the  money  and  we,  in 
fact,  can  work  with  that. 

The  Budget  Act  does  not  right  now 
include  the  Eximbank.  I  am  trying  to 
bring  them  Into  a  similar  process  so 
they  are  treated  exactly  like  all  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  to  apply  to 
loan  guarantees,  and  the  Budget  Act 
does  not  apply  to  loan  guarantees. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Budget  Act  did  not  include  the  Ex- 
imbank in  the  beginning.  Maybe  it  was 
because  of  loan  guarantees,  maybe  it 
was  not.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
same  process  which  is  in  place  for  all 
other  agencies  should  Include  the  Ex- 
imbank. There  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  make  decisions  on  their  own, 
whereas  in  all  the  other  agencies,  in 
all  the  other  spending  decisions,  they 
cannot. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  my 
friend  and  colleague  why  this  should 
not  be  a  decision  for  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee rather  than  a  matter  to  be 
taken  up  on  the  floor? 

We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  this  to  consider  it.  As  I  say, 
it  is  opposed  by  the  agency  and  op- 
posed by  OMB.  and  we  are  changing 
the  impoundment  procedures,  weaken- 
ing the  President's  opportunity  to 
hold  down  spending,  at  a  time  when 
we  certainly  want  to  go  the  other  way. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  We  are  not  in  any 
way  affecting  the  ability  to  hold  down 
spending,  and  to  my  knowledge  this 
amendment  is  not  being  opposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  assume  that  most  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  would  support 
It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  be 
fine.  That  is  why  I  think  it  should  go 
through  the  Budget  Committee  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  kind  of  de- 
termination that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  hold  a  hearing  on  and 
make  their  own  decision  on,  if  or  if  not 
hold  a  hearing,  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  committee  to  meet,  dis- 
cuss, debate,  and  decide,  rather  than 
to  have  us  decide  it  in  a  few  minutes 
discussion  by  accepting  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  reason  it  is  here 
and  not  there  is  this  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1973  Budget  Act.  We  are 
not  amending  the  Budget  Act.  There- 
fore, it  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  Budget  Committee.  We  are  amend- 
ing the  Eximbank  bill  because  we  want 
the  Eximbank  to  fall  under  the  same 
kinds  of  review  procedures  that  all 
other  agencies  have  fallen  under. 
They  somehow  got  out  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  put  them  back  in. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  say,  I  have 
great  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion for  my  good  friend.  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  There  is  nothing  else  I 
can  do  but  oppose  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator 
might  improve  his  amendment  if  he 
would  insert  on  line  8,  to  make  it  read: 

If  the  Bank  finds  that  the  amount  of 
direct  loan  authority  or  guarantee  authority 
available  to  it  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds 
the  amount  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

And  then  insert  the  following: 
Consistent  with  the  availability  of  quali- 
fied applications  and  limitations  imposed  by 
law. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  what  we  mean 
and  I  would  accept  that  modification 
to  my  amendment.  That  further  clari- 
fies what  we  mean. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  send  the  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk  which  the  author 
has  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  on  line  8.  after  the 
word  "functions"  insert  the  following:  "con- 


sistent with  the  availability  of  qualified  ap- 
plications and  limitations  imposed  by  law." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sponsor  has  a  right  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  agree  with  the  modi- 
fication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2212),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  between  lines  21  and  22  insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  If  the  Bank  finds  that  the  amount  of 
direct  loan  authority  or  guarantee  authority 
available  to  it  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds 
the  amount  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  consistent  with  the  avail- 
ability of  qualified  applications  and  limita- 
tions imposed  by  law  during  such  year,  it 
shall  promptly  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
amount  of  such  excess  direct  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  authority.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  45  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Bank  makes  such  request,  the  Bank 
shall  make  the  amount  of  such  excess  au- 
thority available  for  commitment  unless  the 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  legisla- 
tion eliminating  or  reducing  the  excess 
amount.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
45-day  period  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  days  on  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days.". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  an  amendment  that  I  offered 
with  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
Chafee  is  pending.  I  am  going  to  be 
unavoidably  off  the  floor  for  the  next 
few  minutes.  I  think  that  we  are  very 
close  to  working  out  a  compromise 
agreement  on  that  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  might  be  in  order  for  Senator 
Heinz,  Senator  Proxmire,  or  Senator 
Chafee  to  offer  the  modification  of  my 
amendment  on  my  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  question  now 
on  the  Kasten  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Is  there  further  debate?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten). 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
(No.  2212),  as  modified,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  have  it  on  the  record  that 
I  oppose  the  amendment,  although  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall.  The  Chair 
announced,  "Without  objection,  it  is 
agreed  to."  It  is  not  agreed  to  without 
objection.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  2212),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  urge 
Senate  approval.  This  amendment  will 
prevent  the  administration  from  uni- 
laterally reducing  the  level  of  direct 
loan,  loan  guarantee,  and  insurance 
program  authority  provided  to  the  Ex- 
imbank below  the  levels  established  by 
Congress.  And  if  the  administration 
believes  the  levels  established  should 
be  reduced,  it  will  be  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approval  of  Congress. 

This  amendment  is  important  be- 
cause it  addresses  a  fundmental  insti- 
tutional issue  involving  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  That  issue 
is  executive  branch  execution  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  For  this  ad- 
ministration or  any  other  to  not  make 
available  the  full  amount  of  direct 
loan,  loan  guarantee  and  insurance 
program  authority  provided  to  the  Ex- 
imbank is  to  render  meaningless  the 
actions  which  the  Banking  and  Appro- 
priation Committees,  and  this  Con- 
gress, have  jointly  taken  to  establish 
those  levels.  And  this  has  occurred  in 
the  past. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Kasten 
for  offering  this  amendment.  It  re- 
sponds to  this  institutional  issue  and  is 
consistent  with  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered that  was  ultimately  included  in 
the  Third  Continuing  Resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  That  amendment  re- 
quired the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  to  enter  into  commitments  to 
guarantee  loans  to  qualified  applicants 
in  the  full  amounts  provided  by  law, 
subject  only  to  the  availability  of 
qualified  applicants  and  limitations 
contained  in  appropriation  acts. 

My  amendment  was  offered  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Reagan  administration  an- 
nouncement unilaterally  reducing  the 
level  of  congressionally  enacted  loan 
guarantee  authority  by  $20.3  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  These  reductions 
affected  14  programs  administered  by 
9  departments  and  agencies,  including 
a  $1.2  billion  reduction  in  guarantees 
for  the  Eximbank. 

As  a  further  response  to  the  admin- 
istration's reductions,  I  introduced  a 
number  of  bills  earlier  this  year  simi- 
lar to  the  provision  contained  in  the 
Third  Continuing  Resolution.  The 
bills  would  amend  the  basic  statutes 
establishing  the  various  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  to  provide  permanent 
protection  from  unilateral  administra- 
tive reductions  once  Congress  estab- 
lishes the  level  of  guarantee  authority 
for  these  programs.  One  of  the  bills 
would  have  protected  guarantee  and 
insurance  programs  of  the  Eximbank. 


These  bills  also  formed  the  basis  of 
amendments  I  proposed  to  offer  to  S. 
1338,  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983,  and  H.R.  2733, 
the  Critical  Agricultural  Materials  Act 
of  1983,  when  these  bills  were  sched- 
uled for  consideration  this  summer.  I 
will  be  offering  similar  amendments  to 
other  authorization  bills  in  the  future. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senate 
passage  of  this  amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 

FORTH). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Boschwitz,  has  an 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  allow  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  offer  his  amendment,  and  because 
there  is  still  discussion  taking  place 
among  Senators  attempting  to  resolve 
the  issue  on  the  Danforth  amendment, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  Danforth 
amendment  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  Boschwitz  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDHKNT  NO.  3213 

(Purpose:  To  assure  that  the  Bank  meets 
the  needs  of  small  business  concerns) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2213. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  2(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "export  trading  com- 
panies."  after  "indepndent  export  firms,"  in 
the  third  sentence,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (b). 

On  page  13.  line  23,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  "Not  less  than  three 
members  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  representatives  of  the  small 
business  community.". 

On  page  15.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(c)(1)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Of  the  five  members  of  the  Board  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  not  less  than  one  such 
member  shall  be  selected  from  the  small 
business  community  and  shall  represent  the 
interests  of  small  business.". 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1).  the  first  member 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 


after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  selected  from  among  the  small 
business  community  and  shall  represent  the 
interests  of  small  business. 

On  page  19,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(iii)  The  Director  appointed  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  small  business  under  section 
3(c)  shall  ensure  that 

On  page  19,  line  15.  strike  out  the  close 
quotation  marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  19.  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following:  « 

"(iv)  To  assure  that  the  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (i)  and  (ii)  are  carried  out.  the 
Bank  shall  make  available,  from  the  aggre- 
gate loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  author- 
ity available  to  it.  an  amount  to  finance  ex- 
ports by  small  business  concerns  (as  defined 
under  section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act) 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  6  per  centum  of 
such  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984,  7  per 
centum  of  such  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  8  per  centum  of  such  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  9  per  centum  of  such  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1987,  10  per  centum 
of  such  authority  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
thereafter.  The  Bank  shall  jM^ize  the 
amount  set  aside  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  to  offer  financing  for  small  busi- 
ness exports  on  terms  which  are  fully  com- 
petitive with  regard  to  interest  rates  and 
with  regard  to  the  portion  of  financing 
which  may  be  provided,  guaranteed,  or  in- 
sured. Financing  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  whether 
financing  for  the  particular  transaction  was 
disapproved  by  any  other  Federal  agency. 

"(V)  The  Bank  shall  utilize  a  part  of  the 
amount  set  aside  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(iv)  to  provide  lines  of  credit  or  guarantees 
to  consortia  of  small  or  medium  size  banks, 
export  trading  companies.  State  export  fi- 
nance agencies,  export  financing  coopera- 
tives, small  business  investment  companies 
as  defined  in  section  103  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  or  other  fi- 
nancing institutions  or  entities  in  order  to 
finance  small  business  exports.  Financing 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  made 
available  only  where  the  consortia  or  the 
participating  institutions  agree  to  undertake 
processing,  servicing,  and  credit  evaluation 
functions  in  connection  with  such  financing. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
Bank  shall  delegate  to  the  consortia  the  au- 
thority to  approve  financing  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subparagraph,  the  Bank 
shall  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  participating  consortia  and  may  re- 
quire such  consortia  periodically  to  furnish 
information  to  the  Bank  regarding  the 
number  and  amount  of  loans  made  and  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  borrowers. 

"(vi)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  policy 
stated  in  subparagraph  (i)  is  carried  out,  the 
Bank  shall  promote  small  business  exports 
and  its  small  business  export  financing  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  private  sector,  particularly 
small  business  organizations.  State  agencies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  banking  organiza- 
tions, export  management  companies, 
export  trading  companies,  and  private  in- 
dustry.". 

On  page  19,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"designated  to  assure  that  such  policy  is 
carried  out"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  interests  of  small 
business".  i 

On  page  19.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 


(c)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Bank  shall  Include  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  allo- 
cation of  the  sum  set  aside  for  small  busi- 
ness exports  pursuant  to  section  2(b)(1)(E). 
Such  report  shall  specify  the  total  number 
and  dollar  volume  of  loans  made  from  the 
sums  set  aside,  the  number  and  dollar 
volume  of  loans  made  through  the  consortia 
program  under  subparagraph  (v)  of  such 
section,  the  amount  of  guarantees  and  in- 
surance provided  for  small  business  exports, 
the  number  of  recipients  of  financing  from 
the  sums  set  aside  who  have  not  previously 
participated  in  the  Bank's  programs,  the 
number  of  commitments  entered  into  in 
amounts  less  than  $500,000.  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  increasing  the  participation 
of  banks  and  other  institutions  in  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  2(b)(1)(E). 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
Bank's  report  shall  also  be  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Small  Business.". 

On  page  17.  line  16.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  period. 

On  page  17,  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following: 

"(E)  The  Bank  shall  urge  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  to  provide  cov- 
erage against  100  per  centum  of  any  loss 
with  respect  to  exports  having  a  value  of 
$100,000  or  less.'. 

(The  names  of  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Proxmire  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  2213.) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  this  morn- 
ing that  would  create  a  set-aside  of  Ex- 
imbank's  export  financing  authority 
so  that  small  business  will  receive  a 
certain  specified  amount  of  the  loans 
that  are  made. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  President,  as  you 
well  know,  Eximbank  has  mainly  dealt 
with  large  corporations.  As  we  also 
know,  small  businesses  provide  a  great 
deal  of  the  driving  power  of  our  econo- 
my and  could,  indeed,  export  if  they 
were  given  some  assurances,  not  only 
with  respect  to  financing,  but  also 
with  respect  to  collection. 

Without  question,  many  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  coimtry  tend  to  decide 
that  they  probably  cannot  export  or 
that  they  should  not  export  because 
they  do  not  have  a  clear  sense  of  how 
they  will  ever  collect  for  the  goods 
they  sell.  And,  they  do  not  have  a 
clear  sense  either  of  what  programs 
Eximbank  has  available  or  how  to  use 
them. 

So,  this  amendment  specified  that, 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  6  percent  of  Exim- 
bank's  available  financing  must  be  di- 
rected at  small  businesses.  Eximbank 
can  meet  the  set-aside  requirement 
through  its  direct  loan,  guaranteed 
loan,  or  insurance  programs,  or  any 
combination  of  these  programs. 

In  1985,  the  percentage  rises  to  7 
percent;  1986  to  8  percent;  the  year 
after  to  9  percent;  and  then,  in  1988 
and  1989,  it  would  level  off  at  10  per- 
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cent,  which  would  be  the  duration  of 
this  legrislation. 

It  is  an  effort,  Mr.  President,  to  see 
that  small  business  has  an  opportunity 
to  expand  Its  exports.  We  all  are  very 
aware  of  the  deficit  that  we  have  In 
our  trade  accounts.  This  amendment 
will  be  a  meaningful  step  to  reduce 
those  deficits. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  the  amendment  and  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Senators  Mattingly,  Sasser,  D'Amato. 
Prsssler.  Glenn.  Hatch.  Grassley. 
TsoNGAS.  East,  Cohen.  Huddleston, 
Helms,  Hetlin.  Kasten.  Lugar. 
Dtjrenberger.  Randolph.  Pell.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Domenici,  Tower.  Percy,  Heinz. 
Levin.  Bumpers.  Bentsen.  and  Prox- 

MIRE.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,   the  Senators   will   be 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
will  give  small  businesses  better  access 
to  the  export  financing  programs  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  My  amend- 
ment has  broad  support  and  Is  truly  a 
bipartisan  effort.  I  commend  Senators 
Mattingly,  Sasser.  D'Amato.  and 
Glenn  for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  spe- 
cifically commend  Senators  Garn  and 
Heinz  for  working  with  us  to  draft  an 
amendment  that  was  agreeable  and 
that  will  provide  a  major  boost  to 
small  business  exporters,  while  ad- 
dressing the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
exporting  community  as  a  whole. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tions small  business  makes  to  the 
economy  in  terms  of  jobs  and  Innova- 
tive technology.  Small  business  can 
also  be  the  leading  contributor  in  U.S. 
exports  if  competitive  export  financ 
ing  is  available.  Indeed,  the  Commerce 
Department  estimates  that  at  least 
20.000  businesses  in  our  country  could 
export,  but  do  not.  In  fact,  only  1  per- 
cent of  American  manufacturers  ac- 
count for  over  80  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports. As  we  face  record  trade  deficits. 
It  is  imperative  that  smadl  businesses 
become  more  active  exporters. 

Our  balance  of  merchandise  trade 
deficit  was  $42.7  billion  in  1982- 
making  a  cumulative  trade  deficit  of 
over  $200  billion  from  1978  through 
1982.  And.  it  is  not  getting  any  better. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  this  year's  merchandise  trade  def- 
icit could  be  as  high  as  $60  billion. 
When  exports  of  services  are  included, 
the  picture  is  somewhat  better,  but 
the  imbalance  in  merchandise  trade  is 
still  a  cause  for  concern. 

During  the  same  time  period,  total 
U  S.  exports  increased  substantially— 
from  $220  biUion  in  1978  to  $375  bil- 
lion in  1981.  This  is  a  70-percent  in- 
crease over  those  4  years.  But,  in  1982. 
total  U.S.  exports  declined  by  8  per- 


cent to  $342  billion.  1  he  worldwide  re- 
cession and  strength  of  our  dollar  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  this  decline,  but 
the  lack  of  adequate  financing  was 
also  a  big  factor. 

Not  surprisingly.  Jobs  generated  by 
exports  decreased  between   1981   and 
1982.  The  decrease  was  a  dramatic  20 
percent— from  6.2  million  export-relat- 
ed Jobs  in  1981  to  4.9  million  in  1982. 
Without  question,  increasing  our  ex- 
ports—especially by  small  businesses 
that   create   the   most    jobs— will    im- 
prove both  our  balance  of  trade  pic- 
ture and  our  unemployment  situation. 
Last  fall  I  held  a  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington that  focused  on  obstacles  faced 
by  small  business  exporters.  One  of 
the  major  obstacles  we  identified  was 
the  lack  of  adequate  financing.  As  a 
follow-up.  I  chaired  another  hearing 
in  April  that  examined  the  small  busi- 
ness export  financing  programs  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Exim  has  been 
termed    a    'big    business"    bank    by 
many— and  with  good  reason.  To  put  it 
bluntly.      Exim's      track      record      is 
dismal— in    1982   only    2.8   percent   of 
Exim's  total  available  financing  went 
to  small  businesses.  And.  during  the 
past  5  years,  small  businesses  received 
only  3.4  percent  of  Exim's  total  avail- 
able   financing.    Furthermore.    Exim 
does    business    with    only    about    300 
banks,  out  of  a  total  of  some  15.000 
banlts  in  the  country. 

To   remedy   this  situation,   I   intro- 
duced an  amendment  last  May  that 
will  require  Exim  to  do  more  business 
with   small   businesses.   That   amend- 
ment   would    have    required    a    small 
business  setaside  of  10  percent  increas- 
ing to  15  percent  by  the  end  of  6  years. 
Since  May,  however,  negotiations  have 
occurred     with     opponents     of     the 
amendment.  Senators  Garn  and  Heinz 
have  been  most  helpful  in  mediating 
these  negotiations  and   achieving   an 
agreement  on  a  modified  amendment. 
The  major  issue   in  these  negotia- 
tions involved  in  the  possibility  that 
small  business  would  not  be  able  to 
use  all  of  the  funds  available  from  the 
setaside.  Opponents  of  my  amendment 
suggested   a  trigger  mechanism   that 
would  make  any  unused  small  business 
funds  available  to  Exim's  big  business 
customers.  While  a  trigger  mechanism 
sounds  good  In  concept,  we  could  not 
agree  on  one  that  would  not  give  Exim 
a  loophole  that  it  could  use  to  avoid  fi- 
nancing   small    business    exports.    In- 
stead, I  agreed  to  reduce  the  percent- 
ages of  the  small  business  set-side  In 
return    for    not    including    a    trigger 
mechanism.  As  a  result,  it  should  be 
abundantly   clear   to   Exim    that   the 
funds  must  be  used  only  to  finance 
small  business  exports. 

Since  the  original  amendment  was 
Introduced  In  May,  I  also  chaired  a 
hearing  In  Minnesota  on  Exim's  lack 
of  small  business  financing.  At  that 
hearing  Minnesota  witnesses  made  val- 
uable suggestions  on  how  to  improve 


my  amendment.  These  suggestions 
have  been  Included  in  the  modified 
amendment,  which  I  will  review  at  this 
time. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  my 
modified  amendment. 

First.  Exim  must  establish  a  small 
business  set-aside  for  fiscal  year  1984 
equal  to  6  percent  of  the  total  direct 
loan,  guaranteed  loan  and  Insurance 
levels  provided  In  appropriations  acts. 
The  set-aside  will  increase  1  percent 
for  each   fiscal   year  for  the  next  5 
years  until  it  equals  10  percent.  This 
will  increase  small  business  export  fi- 
nancing by  nearly  $4  billion  over  the 
next  6  years  without  increasing  Exim's 
budget.  Instead  of  giving  Exim  more 
money  to  spend,  my  amendment  re- 
quires Exim  to  allocate  to  small  busi- 
nesses these  percentages  of  the  spend- 
ing authorized  by  Congress  each  year. 
Second,     the     amendment     directs 
Exim  to  establish  a  program  that  pro- 
vides lines  of  credit  or  guarantees  to 
consortia  of  local  banks,  export  trad- 
ing companies,  small  business  invest- 
ment companies.  State  financing  com- 
panies and/or  export  financing  coop- 
eratives. The  consortia  would  use  the 
lines  of  credit  or  guarantees  to  finance 
small  business  exports,  which  would 
count  against  the  set-aside.  As  a  result 
of  the  Minnesota  hearing.  I  have  in- 
cluded language  directing  Exim  to  del- 
egate to  the  consortia  the  authority  to 
make  credit  evaluations  and  approve 
financing  conunltments  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

Third.  Exim  would  be  required  to 
promote  small  business  exports  and  its 
export  financing  programs  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  especially  the  private  sector. 
This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  amend- 
ment because  small  business  must  be 
aware  of  the  financing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  It. 

Fourth,  at  least  three  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  established  in 
the  bill  must  be  chosen  from  the  small 
business  community.  Similarly,  at 
least  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  must  t)e  appointed 
from  the  small  business  community  to 
represent  small  business. 

Fifth,  Exim  is  directed  to  urge  the 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association 
(FCIA)  to  provide  Insurance  against 
100  percent  of  the  loss  of  export  sales 
up  to  $100,000.  Currently.  FCIA  will 
insure  100  percent  of  the  political  risk, 
but  only  85  to  95  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial risk.  Commercial  banks  will 
normally  make  export  loans  for  the 
amount  of  FCIA  insurance,  which  re- 
quires small  businesses  to  regularly  fi- 
nance, or  provide  reserves  for.  the  un- 
insured 10  to  15  percent.  For  exporters 
with  a  number  of  small  sales,  these  cu- 
mulative reserves  can  cause  a  substan- 
tial drain  on  cash  flow  and  stifle  fur- 
ther exports.  Because  FCIA  is  a  con- 
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sortlum  of  private  Insurers,  It  Is  not 
appropriate  to  require  100-percent  cov- 
erage of  commercial  risks.  But,  this 
provision  recognizes  the  importance  of 
full  insurance  coverage  and  directs 
Exim  to  do  something  about  It.  The 
need  for  this  type  of  program  was 
stressed  repeatedly  at  the  Minnesota 
hearing. 

Finally.  Exim  must  report  annually 
to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
set-aside,  the  small  business  financing 
programs  and  Exim's  efforts  In  pro- 
moting small  business  exports.  In  re- 
sponse to  suggestions  at  the  Minneso- 
ta hearing,  the  amendment  requires 
Exim  to  report  specifically  the  number 
of  small  business  commitments  under 
$500,000  and  the  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses that  use  Exim's  programs  for 
the  first  time.  This  provision  will  give 
Congress  the  ability  to  monitor  Exim's 
efforts,  and  the  progress  in  improving 
its  track  record  with  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  wUl 
make  more  financing  available  to 
small  business  exporters.  But,  Exim 
must  aggressively  and  effectively  im- 
plement this  legislative  mandate  to 
help  small  businesses  achieve  their 
full  exporting  potential.  In  addition  to 
the  formal  requirements  of  my  amend- 
ment, Exim  should  be  aggressive  and 
creative.  It  should  reach  out  to  the 
small  business  community  to  develop 
working  grouits  for  advice  on  ways  to 
Implement  the  consortia  program.  It 
should  aggressively  offer  preliminary 
commitments  so  small  businesses  can 
quote  financing  terms  early  in  their 
deals.  It  should  also  consider  develop- 
ing a  short-term  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, separately  or  through  the  con- 
sortia program,  to  meet  this  crucial 
small  business  financing  need.  In 
short,  Exim  must  develop  an  attitude 
of  wanting  to  assist  small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  owner  of  a 
small  business  myself,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  competitive  fi- 
nancing. For  exporters,  competitive  fi- 
nancing is  vital.  As  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  recognize 
the  need  to  be  an  advocate  for  small 
business  in  legislation  considered  by 
the  Senate.  My  amendment  is  needed 
now  because  the  underlying  legislation 
extends  Exim's  charter  for  6  years.  So, 
if  we  do  not  act  now,  we  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  before  1989. 

My  amendment  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port In  the  Senate— with  over  20  co- 
sponsors.  It  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
Commissioner  Nichols,  the  Chaml>er 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  Small  Busi- 
ness United,  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  and  the  National 
Governors'  Association.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  my  amendment  and 
make  more  export  financing  available 
to  small  businesses. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  how  he  would  define  small  busi- 
ness in  his  amendment?  I  understand 
it  is  a  set-aside  of  10  percent,  is  that 
correct,  for  small  business? 

Mr.  BGSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  set  aside  up  to  10  percent. 

Small  business  is  defined  in  the  way 
it  Is  defined  In  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  It  is  defined  for  all  the  small  busi- 
ness programs  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  tell  the  Senator  that  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  did  something  like  that. 
This  has  been  known,  in  some  cases,  as 
the  "Boeing  Finance  Co.,"  you  know, 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Boeing  gets 
about  30  percent,  or  has  often  gotten 
30  percent,  of  all  the  credit.  Seven  cor- 
porations have  gotten  the  overwhelm- 
ing share  of  the  credit  offered  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  We  have  been 
very  lax  in  getting  small  business  Into 
the  export  business.  When  they  have 
gotten  in,  they  have  done  very  well,  in 
some  cases. 

So  I  think  the  Initiative  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
most  useful  and  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
It  and  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  very  kind  to  me 
yesterday  on  the  floor,  and  I  thank 
him  again  today. 

I  would  be  happy  to  add  him  as  a  co- 
sf>onsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Pine. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Proxhire  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  amendment 
we  are  discussing  will  require  Exim  to 
finance  more  small  business  exports 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  Given  Exim's 
minimal  efforts  in  the  past.  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  Exim  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations under  this  amendment  in  at 
least  two  ways.  First.  Exim  should  con- 
centrate on  making  loans  In  amounts 
that  are  small  enough  to  provide  the 
greatest  benefit  to  small  business,  es- 
pecially in  the  direct  loan  program. 
Would  the  Senator  agree  that  smaller 
loan  commitments  are  necessary  and 
appropriate? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  his 
amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
knows,  often  direct  loans  are  only 
made  in  relatively  large  amounts  of  $5 
million  or  more.  Many  small  business- 
es do  not  need  or  cannot  use  loans  of 
that  size.  To  make  the  Bank's  direct 


loan  program  more  accessible  to  small 
business,  the  Bank  should  make  loan 
commitments  of  under  $1  million 
available  to  small  businesses  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

There  really  also  needs  to  be  a 
better  effort  at  a  marketing  program. 
It  is  very  much  needed  for  the  Bank's 
small  business  program.  This  amend- 
ment clearly  states  that  the  Bank 
must  work  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  small  busi- 
ness organizations.  State  agencies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  banking  orga- 
nizations, export  management  compa- 
nies, export  trading  companies,  and 
other  segments  of  private  industry. 

For  example,  the  Bank  should  be  ex- 
pected to  work  with  organizations  like 
the  Minnesota  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  the  Independent 
Business  Association  of  Minnesota,  the 
Small  Manufacturers  Council  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  other  organizations. 

Frankly,  at  a  minimum.  I  anticipate 
that  the  Bank  should  and  would  devel- 
op a  single  understandable  brochure 
describing  Its  programs,  who  to  con- 
tact at  the  Bank,  and  how  to  submit 
applications  for  the  Bank's  programs. 
This  information  would  be  distributed 
to  the  organizations  described  in  the 
amendment.  In  addition,  the  Bank 
should  brief  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration on  its  small  business  pro- 
grams. The  Bank  personnel  responsi- 
ble for  assisting  small  business  must 
provide  actual  assistance,  not  just  gen- 
eral information  and  encouragement. 
They  must  be  willing  and  able  to  assist 
with  credit  information  and  actually 
filling  out  the  application.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  applica- 
tion process  should  be  simplified  for 
small  business.  I  believe  that  the  Bank 
can  and  should  develop  its  plan  for 
marketing  the  small  business  pro- 
grams by  January  1.  1984  at  the  latest 
and  share  that  plan  with  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  by  that 
date. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor and  would  like  to  make  just  one 
more  point.  The  Senate  bill  renews 
Exim's  charter  for  6  years,  while  the 
House  bill  renews  it  for  only  2  years. 
Would  the  Senator  indicate  his  inten- 
tions concerning  the  amendment's 
small  business  participation  percent- 
ages if  the  conference  committee 
renews  the  charter  for  4  years?  Would 
the  Senator  hold  firm  In  achieving  10 
percent  small  business  participation 
by  the  expiration  of  the  renewed  char- 
ter? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  can  be  as- 
sured that  I  will  do  my  best  to  achieve 
a  10  percent  participation  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  renewed  charter.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Bank's  charter  is  re- 
newed for  only  4  years,  I  would  be 
agreeable  to  6  percent  in  fiscal  year 
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1984.  7  percent  In  fiscal  year  1985.  8 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1986  and  10  per- 
cent In  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  on  this  careful- 
ly crafted  amendment.  I  was  pleased 
to  have  a  chance  to  work  with  him  and 
his  staff,  as  well  as  with  Senator 
Oarn.  This  Is  the  first  time  we  have 
really  had,  I  think,  a  meaningful  small 
business  amendment  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act.  It  Is  long  overdue. 

I,  too.  have  received  comments  that 
small  business  gets  the  back  of  the 
hand  from  the  Eximbank.  We  all  know 
that  a  lot  of  small  businesses  do  bene- 
fit indirectly  from  the  Bank  by  virtue 
of  being  subcontractors  on  major  jobs. 
But  this  amendment  will  allow  small 
businesses  who  have  the  right  prod- 
ucts to  go  directly  to  the  Bank.  It  will 
encourage  the  Bank  to  help  Identify 
them,  by  affirmatively  seeking  them 
out  through  a  marketing  program.  It 
is  an  excellent  amendment  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ).  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  the  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  869  for 
their  efforts  in  drafting  legislation 
which  forces  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
(Eximbank)  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  American  exporters,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small.  While  ex- 
tending the  Banks  charter,  S.  869 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
U.S.  exporters  by  making  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  Eximbank's  financ- 
ing competitive  with  Government-sup- 
ported financing  offered  to  exporters 
from  other  countries. 

The  Eximbank  is  too  frequently 
viewed  as  a  Bank  and  not  as  an  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  trade  policy  or  job  cre- 
ation. It  has  been  estimated  that  Ex- 
imbank supports  over  $18  billion  in 
U.S.  exports  annually,  with  each  bil- 
lion dollars  providing  24,000  to  30.000 
jobs.  If  U.S.  exporters  are  unable  to 
obtain  competitive  financing,  they  fre- 
quently face  the  loss  of  the  sale  and 
perhaps  a  permanent  loss  of  market. 

The  challenge  to  develop  interna- 
tional and  domestic  solutions  to  global 
economic  problems  and  trends  will 
face  not  only  this  administration  but 
many  to  come.  To  make  the  Bank's 
programs  fully  competitive,  as  S.  869 
provides,  will  assist  in  its  use  of  re- 
sources in  ways  to  help  meet  that 
broader  objective. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  joined  Senator  Boschwitz 
and  myself  in  formulating  an  amend- 
ment which  will  permit  small  business 
exporters  to  benefit  more  from  Exim- 
bank resources. 

I  believe  our  efforts  will  result  in  the 
growth  of  the  export  base  of  our  coun- 
try through  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  small  business  exporters.  The 


additional  employment  impact  result- 
ing from  an  increase  in  small  business 
exports  will  be  subs  .antial.  Small  busi- 
nesses have  the  potential  to  create 
more  Jobs  than  the  traditional  large 
manufacturing  concerns.  You  have  al- 
ready heard  the  figures:  The  Com- 
merce Department  estimates  that  at 
least  20.000  businesses  in  the  United 
States  could  export  but  do  not.  The 
fact  is  clear:  The  rewards  of  increasing 
the  participation  of  small  business  ex- 
porters are  great. 

Eximbank  officials  have  conceded 
that  there  is  a  need  to  make  the  Bank 
•vork  for  small  business.  Although  the 
Bank  has  developed  a  few  ad  hoc  pro- 
grams directed  at  smaller  exports  over 
the  past  2  years.  Bank  officials  admit 
that,  and  I  quote.  "Their  use  has  not 
been  as  great  as  we  had  hoped." 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  offer  legislation  which 
will  require  Eximbank  to  be  more  at- 
tentive and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
small  business.  This  legislation  will  re- 
quire the  Bank  to  consistently  focus 
on  the  needs  of  small  business.  Previ- 
ous efforts  in  this  regard  have  been 
implemented  by  the  Bank  on  a  come- 
and-go  basis. 

American   small   business  exporters 
want  to  export,  they  want  to  compete, 
and  are  able  to  compete  on  the  basic 
of  those  things  at  which  they  excel— 
quality,  service,   and   price.   However, 
they  cannot  compete  against  the  offi- 
cially subsidized  export  financing  of- 
fered   to    their    foreign    competitors. 
This   amendment   to   S.    869    insures 
small  business  better  access  to  Exim- 
bank's resources  at  competitive  terms 
by:  First,  establishing  a  small  business 
set-aside  in  an  amount  of  6  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  increasing  to  10 
percent  by  fiscal  year  1989;  second,  re- 
quiring Eximbank  to  provide  lines  of 
credit  or  guarantees  to  consortia  of 
local  banks,  export  trading  companies. 
State  export  finance  agencies,  export 
financing  cooperative  and  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies;  third,  re- 
quiring   Eximbank    to    promote    this 
small  business  program  in  cooperation 
with     the     Commerce     Department, 
Small    Business    Administration,    and 
the  private  sector;  fourth,  designating 
leaders  from  the  small  business  com- 
munity to  the  advisory  committee  at 
the  Eximbank  and  to  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors; fifth,  directing  Exim  to  urge 
the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Associa- 
tion    (FCIA)     to     provide     insurance 
against    100    percent    of   the    loss   of 
export  sales  up  to  $100,000;  and  final- 
ly, sixth,  requiring  Eximbank  to  report 
to   Congress   annually   on   the  status 
and  effectiveness  of  the  small  business 
set-aside. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  an 
amendment  that  is  designed  with  the 
best  interest  of  the  entire  U.S.  export 
community  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  think 
this  small  business  amendment  jointly 


works  with  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
the  Banking  Committee  which  was 
previously  adopted.  It  requires  the  Ex- 
imbank to  designate  one  of  their  direc- 
tors to  strictly  try  to  help  implement 
loans  for  small  businesses. 

I  think  Senator  Boschwitz  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  helping  the 
small  businesses  of  our  country. 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  869.  a  6-year  re- 
authorization of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  in  support  of  an  important 
amendment  being  offered.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  is  a  valuable  tool 
for  many  firms  in  world  trade  and  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  we  have 
taken  steps  in  this  measure  to  expand 
the  useage  of  the  Banks  resources. 

I  am  referring  to  the  amendment  I 
am  cosponsoring  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  calling  for  greater  partici- 
pation in  Exim's  lending  activities  by 
small  businesses.  This  amendment  ad- 
dressed a  major  concern  to  the  small 
business  community:  The  need  to 
expand  the  market  for  American 
goods.  And  I  believe  we  have  set  a 
course  for  small  business  participation 
in  Exim's  lending  activities  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  concerned  with  the 
Bank's  operations. 

Our  amendment  calls  for  a  percent- 
age of  Exim's  funds  to  be  set  aside  for 
small  business  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
and  insurance.  In  fiscal  1984.  6  percent 
will  be  set  aside,  increasing  by  1  per 
cent  per  year  until  a  10-percent  set- 
aside  is  reached  in  fiscal  1988.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  stipulates  that 
the  Bank  take  specific  steps  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  intent  behind  this  amend- 
ment is  carried  out.  Thus,  we  will  be 
seeing  greater  interaction  between 
representatives  of  the  small  business 
community  and  leaders  in  world  trade. 
Finally,  the  reporting  requirements 
contained  in  our  small  business 
amendment  will  provide  Members  of 
Congress  with  a  record  of  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  efforts  to  expand 
the  role  of  small  business  in  export  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  com- 
plements the  existing  loan  structure 
of  Exim  quite  well.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  companies  currently  using  Exim 
financing  have  taken  steps  to  insure 
small  business  participation  in  the 
course  of  completing  their  contractual 
obligations.  Members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  were  provided  with  docu- 
mentation pointing  to  the  excellent 
record  that  several  corporations  have 
established  in  reaching  out  and  involv- 
ing small  firms  as  subcontractors. 

Additionally,  the  Eximbank  Board 
announced  earlier  this  year  a  series  of 
improvements  in  the  medium-term 
credit  program  and  the  small  manu- 
facturers' discount  loan  progam  that 
will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  small 
business.  These  improvements  include 
a  policy  whereby  interest  rates  in  com- 


mercial bank  export  loans  backed  by 
these  two  programs  will  be  reduced  by 
1  percent,  and  banks  participating  In 
the  programs  will  charge  the  lowest 
rates  permitted  under  the  internation- 
al guidelines  adopted  by  the  member 
nations  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 
Moreover,  the  cover  provided  under 
the  medium-term  credit  program  was 
increased  to  85  percent  of  the  export 
contract. 

With  these  improvements,  which 
will  enhance  small  business  access  to 
and  affordable  use  of  Exim  programs, 
the  Bank  should  have  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  using  the  entire  set-£iside. 
Indeed,  in  view  of  the  untapped  reser- 
voirs of  export  potential  in  American 
small  business.  I  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  see  small  business  partici- 
pation increase  substantially  beyond 
the  set-aside  by  means  of  the  medium- 
term  credit  and  small  manufacturers' 
discount  loan  programs. 

This  laudatory  action  existed  before 
this  amendment  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
see  more  such  actions  in  the  future. 

I  would  note  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  my  hope  and  belief  that 
Exim  will  continue  to  improve  its  utili- 
zation of  the  funds  made  available  to 
it  for  the  development  of  export  fi- 
nancing for  large  exporters. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  promoting  fair  and  eq- 
uitable competition  in  world  markets. 
The  intent  of  Congress  has  been  clear- 
ly expressed  in  this  regard:  American 
exporters  are  not  going  to  be  aban- 
doned by  a  Federal  policy  that  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  real  world  of  for- 
eign export  credit  subsidies.  We  have 
seen  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
OECD  negotiations,  resulting  in  signif- 
icant reductions  in  foreign  subsidies— 
largely  as  a  result  of  our  demonstrated 
determination  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion. This  commitment  must  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  increased  competition  resulting 
from  the  small  business  amendment 
will  benefit  all  firms  which  are  strong 
believers  and  active  participants  in  our 
economic  system.  Such  competition 
will  also  lead  to  increased  employment 
in  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  And  as 
we  all  know,  small  businesses  play  a 
leading  role  in  technological  innova- 
tions and  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
amendment  will  spur  activity  in  this 
regard  as  well. 

In  sum,  the  amendment  we  are  of- 
fering today  represents  the  type  of  co- 
operation between  large  and  small 
firms  we  will  need  to  further  economic 
growth  in  our  country.  Many  persons 
from  small  firms  and  large  corpora- 
tions have  assisted  us  in  working 
toward  this  common  goal.  All  parties 
involved  in  ironing  out  this  amend- 
ment can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
by  passing  this  amendment  we  are 
paving  the  way  for  a  greater  represen- 


tation of  American  firms  in  the  world 
economy.  That  is  an  end  which  bene- 
fits us  all,  Mr.  President.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  the 
Export-Import  (Exim)  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
promote  and  develop  exports  by  small 
and  medium-size  U.S.  businesses. 

American  small-  and  medium-size 
businesses  have  the  potential  to  lead 
an  export  drive  which  would  create 
U.S.  jobs  and  help  restore  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  industry  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  untapped  potential  of  small 
business  becomes  apparent  when  one 
considers  that  only  1  percent  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  sell  over  80  per- 
cent of  our  exports,  and  that  92  per- 
cent of  American  manufacturers 
market  their  products  only  within  the 
United  States.  America's  smaller  busi- 
nesses are  innovators  that  now  ac- 
count for  over  38  percent  of  our  GNP 
and  all  of  the  increases  in  U.S.  jobs 
since  1969.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  that  between 
20.000  and  30,000  U.S.  manufacturers 
have  exportable  products  but  are  not 
exporting.  Lack  of  marketing  expertise 
and  inadequate  financing  are  the 
major  reasons  these  companies  are  not 
exporting  their  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  Eximbank  hsis 
lost  many  opportunities  to  promote 
U.S.  exports  as  a  result  of  the  dogmat- 
ic, hands-off  attitude  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  American  businesses, 
particularly  smaller  businesses,  face 
competitiveness  disadvantages  in 
international  markets  where  foreign 
governments  play  much  more  aggres- 
sive roles  in  financing  exports.  Failure 
of  the  Eximbank  to  "take  a  more  active 
role,  and  to  support  smaller  U.S.  ex- 
porters, has  cost  the  United  States  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  lost  export  sales. 
This,  in  turn,  has  cost  us  thousands  of 
U.S.  jobs  and  has  materially  increased 
U.S.  trade  deficits.  Our  failure  to 
match  subsidized  foreign  export  fi- 
nancing terms  has  undermined  our  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  an  end  to  senseless 
export  credit  wars. 

"This  amendment  addresses  these 
problems.  It  would  redirect  some  of 
the  resources  and  attention  of  the  Ex- 
imbank through  small-  and  medium- 
size  businesses  by: 

Insuring  that  a  portion  of  Eximbank 
resources  were  used  for  small  business 
export  financing. 

Requiring  small  business  representa- 
tion on  Eximbank's  Board  and  Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

Requiring  Eximbank  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  actively  assist 
in  the  development  of  small  business 
exports  and  to  make  annual  reports  of 
plans  and  results  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  by  helping  American 
small-  and  medium-size  businesses  to 
compete  in  world  markets  this  amend- 
ment can  make  the  Eximbank  bill  one 


of  the  most  effective  joo.-  measures 
that  the  Congress  could  p^oj.  It  will 
not  only  sen-e  to  help  reduce  domestic 
unemployment  but  will  also  help 
reduce  the  counterproductive  pres- 
sures for  trade  restrictions.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  have  introduced 
this  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  \i.m 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment  that  would  give 
small  businesses  greater  access  to  ex- 
porting programs  of  the  Eximbank. 
The  need  for  this  amendment  was 
clearly  established  in  a  hearing  held 
by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Export  Promo- 
tion of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat. This  hearing  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  Bank  can,  and  should,  do 
more  to  assist  small  business. 

Exporting  is  extremely  important  to 
the  recovery  of  our  economy  and  to  its 
continued  vitality.  Increased  exporting 
means  jobs  for  many  of  our  10  million 
unemployed  and  for  the  millions  who 
will  enter  our  labor  market  in  the 
coming  years. 

Althougn  exporting  is  not  a  panacea 
for  our  economic  ills,  it  is  a  crucial  ele- 
ment of  our  national  economic  policy. 
Because  it  is  such  a  vital  ingredient, 
we  can  no  longer  be  content  with  a  sit- 
uation whereby  only  12  percent  of  the 
Nation's  approximately  250.000  manu- 
facturers are  exporters. 

More  must  be  done  to  encourage 
greater  participation,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  significant  contribution 
can  be  made  by  small  businesses.  A 
recent  GAO  study  found  that  an  esti- 
mated 11.000  nonexporting  manufac- 
turers 'were  both  capable  of  exporting 
and  could  probably  be  induced  to  try 
exporting  if  they  were  properly -^  ap- 
proached and  assisted.  "  "The  value  of 
these  new  exports  would  add  up  to 
well  over  $4  billion  annually. 

If  this  potential  exists  as  the  GAO 
and  other  studies  indicate,  then  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  duties  if  we 
did  not  pursue  every  possible  means  of 
bringing  these  11.000  businesses,  many 
of  which  are  small,  into  the  exporting 
mainstream  of  our  economy. 

Since  a  key  position  in  the  U.S.  offi- 
cial export  structure  is  filled  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  it  is  only  appro- 
priate that  the  Bank  take  an  active 
role  in  making  small  business  exports 
more  competitive. 

The  Eximbank  is  being  imaginative 
in  devising  programs  which  are  aimed 
at  small  businesses,  and  I  commend  it 
for  its  efforts.  Last  year  Eximbank  set 
aside  $100  million  for  a  small  manu- 
facturers discount  loan  program  that 
will  enable  commercial  banks  to 
extend  fixed-rate.  medium-term 
export  loans. 

The  small  business  export  credit  in- 
surance program  gives  protection 
against  losses  associated  with  export- 
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tag.  And.  there  Is  a  program  that  will 
assist  small  bustaess  through  export 
trading  companies. 

However,  even  though  the  Exim- 
bank  appears  to  be  trytag  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  small  bustaess.  it  is  not 
succeeding  as  much  as  we  should 
expect.  Accordtag  to  the  Bank's  own 
figures,  only  13  percent  of  the  total 
bustaess  on  the  Bank's  books  as  of 
June  30.  1982.  could  be  designated  as 
small  bustaess  support. 

Although  statistics  such  as  this  may 
be  a  little  misleadtag.  they  nonethe- 
less give  some  credibility  to  the  accu- 
sation that  the  Bank  is  primarily  in- 
terested ta  the  big  deals  produced  by 
big  bustaess. 

This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Bank 
to  promote  small  bustaess  exports  is 
well  documented  by  the  experiences  of 
small  bustaesses  in  Kentucky. 

Accordtag  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Kentucky  is  among  the 
top  20  exporttag  States  ta  the  United 
States.  The  doUar  value  of  our  exports 
exceeds  $2.5  billion  annually  and  gen- 
eiates  jobs  for  over  70.000  people. 
Kentucky  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  small-  and  medium-sized  firms  en- 
gaged ta  exporttag  of  any  Southern 
SUte.  Of  the  over  600  exporttag  busi- 
nesses, approximately  45  percent 
employ  less  than  100  people.  However, 
even  with  this  impressive  record  on  ex- 
porting, the  Eximbank  has  supplied  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  assistance 
to  Kentucky  exporters.  For  example, 
ta  fiscal  year  1982  the  Bank  supplied 
assistance  to  2.261  bustaesses,  but  only 
9  of  these  were  in  Kentucky.  These 
ntae  bustaesses  were  supplied  services 
amounttag  to  $4.4  million  while  the 
Bank  had  a  total  commitment  of  over 
$8  billion. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  Bank 
had  two  basic  problems  ta  Kentucky. 
First,  many  businesses  that  export,  or 
want  to  export,  know  little  or  nothing 
at  all  about  the  services  offered  by  the 
Eximbank.  Second,  many  of  those  that 
know  about  the  Eximbank  have  found 
it  to  be  inflexible  or  excessively  slow 
ta  respondtag  to  their  needs. 

If  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  going 
to  be  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
small  businesses.  Bank  officials  must 
shed  some  of  the  big  business  mentali- 
ty that  has  developed  over  the  years. 

They  are  gotag  to  have  to  realize 
that  small  bustaesses  cannot  afford  to 
hire  the  high-priced  trade  experts  who 
know  how  to  bring  the  deals  to  the 
Bank's  doorstep,  and  that  the  Bank 
must  be  more  aggressive  in  taking  its 
program  to  the  small  business  person. 
In  other  words.  Bank  officials  are 
gotag  to  have  to  take  off  their  pin- 
stripe suits  and  put  on  their  working 
clothes  ta  order  to  reach  the  thou- 
sands of  potential  small  business  ex- 
porters in  Kentucky  and  other  parts 
of  the  country. 


I  believe  that  the  Bank  can  make 
this  transition,  and  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  help  it  do  so. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  this  amendment,  which  would 
direct  more  funding  to  small  business- 
es taterested  in  exporttag.  Before  I 
speak  specifically  about  this  amend- 
ment though.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  mtautes  to  commend  Senator 
BoscHWiTZ.  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  for  the  outstanding  job  he 
has  done  generally  in  assisting  small 
business  exporters.  At  his  suggestion 
as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Export  Promotion  and  Market  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  conducted  a 
survey  of  6.500  practicing  and  poten- 
tial small  exporters.  The  purpose  of 
the  survey  was  to  ascertain  the  obsta- 
cles to  exporting  as  perceived  by  small 
firms,  with  a  view  toward  attempting 
to  remedy  the  problems  identified. 
One  of  the  principle  stumbling  blocks 
cited  by  those  surveyed  was  the  dearth 
and  inadequacy  of  export  financing. 

Following  the  compilation  of  the 
survey  findtags.  Senator  Boschwitz 
held  a  hearing  regarding  the  Export- 
Import  Banks  assistance  to  small 
firms.  At  that  hearing  the  Chairman 
of  Eximbank.  William  H.  Draper,  ac- 
knowledged that  only  3  percent  of 
Exim's  available  financtag  went  to 
small  businesses.  This  is  somewhat  ap- 
palling to  me,  especially  in  light  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  estimates 
that  while  small  firms  account  for 
only  10  percent  of  total  armual  ex- 
ports, at  least  20.000  of  them  have  the 
potential  to  export  competitively. 

Following  this  heartag.  Senator 
Boschwitz  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Eximbank  reauthorization  bill 
which  gives  small  businesses  a  fairer 
share  of  Exim's  available  financing.  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment.  I 
believe  it  realistically  and  reasonably 
addresses  the  very  serious  problem 
which  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
has  identified. 

Again.  I  commend  Senator  Bosch- 
witz for  his  persistence  in  pursuing 
the  problems  f  aw;ed  by  small  businesses 
and  in  arriving  at  a  solution  which 
would  make  a  real  and  tangible  differ- 
ence to  small  exporters,  as  well  as  to 
the  economy  in  general.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Boschwitz  and  others  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  S.  869.  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Amendments  of  1983, 
seeking  to  insure  greater  awareness 
and  assistance  by  the  Exim  to  small 
bustaess  concerns. 

As  we  all  know,  this  Nations  small 
business  sector  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
creation  of  jobs,  the  stimulation  of 
technological  advances,  and  the  over- 
all health  x>l  the  economy. 


Though  our  economy  has  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  participa- 
tion in  international  markets,  small 
businesses  have  been  discouraged  from 
tapping  the  proven  profit  potential  ex- 
isting in  these  markets.  The  myriad  of 
Federal  Government  export  assistance 
programs  and  the  often  inadequate 
support  they  provide  exporters,  have 
actually  confused  and  hindered  Ameri- 
can businesses  instead  of  helping  them 
overcome  international  trade  barriers. 

As  a  result,  only  an  estimated  1  per- 
cent of  all  American  manfacturers 
produce  over  80  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's exports.  Clearly  action  is 
needed. 

Congress  recognized  this  when  we 
authorized  export  trading  companies 
last  year.  I  believe  that  focustag 
Export-Import  Bank  assistance  toward 
American  small  business  exporters  is 
the  next  step  in  what  I  hope  will  be 
our  continuing  effort  to  enable  Ameri- 
can businesses  to  participate  competi- 
tively   in    the    international    market- 
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•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Boschwitz.  Sasser.  Matting- 
LY.  Glenn,  myself  and  others,  to 
insure  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  the  necessary  congressional  guid- 
ance, and  statutory  authority,  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  the  small  business 
community.  The  amendment  will  sig- 
nificantly aid  the  small  business  com- 
munity in  financing  exports,  and  will 
increase  the  attention  and  visibility  of 
the  bank  in  dealing  with  small  busi- 
ness. The  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Senate. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  aware 
of.  and  concerned  about,  our  Nation's 
growing  and  huge  trade  deficit.  From 
roughly  1870  to  1970,  the  United 
States  had  little  foreign  competition, 
and  had  a  huge  domestic  market  and 
an  abundance  of  natural  resources. 
During  that  period,  we  exported  much 
more  than  we  imported.  But  now,  our 
trade  deficit  is  over  $60  billion,  or 
about  18  times  the  figure  in  1973.  By 
some  estimates,  our  trade  deficit  is 
aleady  costing  1.5  million  jobs,  and  I 
have  seen  at  least  one  projection  that 
the  trade  deficit  could  hit  $174  billion 
by  1990.  Many  of  us  wonder  whether 
the  trade  deficit  will  be  a  major  factor 
in  causing  the  economic  upturn  to  lose 
steam  in  the  next  few  months. 

One  problem  we  face  is  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  I  strongly 
support,  is  able  to  support  only  about 
5  percent  of  U.S.  exports  of  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers, compared  with  around  40 
percent  for  Japan  and  France.  An  in- 
terest rate  advantage  of  half  a  per- 
centage point  is  equivalent  to  a  5-per- 
cent advantage  in  price,  and  if  Japa- 
nese and  European  Community  com- 
panies are  provided  financtag  pack- 
ages 2  percent  below  U.S.  rivals,  they 
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are  gatatag  20  percent  advantage  ta 
price. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  purchasing  power 
Is  outside  the  United  States.  We  as  a 
government  have  made  it  a  matter  of 
national  priority  to  tacrease  our  ex- 
ports. We  in  the  Congress  have  taken 
some  steps  to  mtaimize  barriers  that 
stand  ta  the  way  of  tacreasing  small 
bustaess  participation  ta  exporting. 
Among  those  approved  recently  are 
the  Export  Tradtag  Company  legisla- 
tion and  the  Small  Bustaess  Export 
Expansion  Act.  While  these  efforts  are 
important  in  improvtag  the  environ- 
ment for  small  business,  and  in  assist- 
tag  ta  the  critical  area  of  export  fi- 
nanctag. more  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwitz)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  con- 
ducted an  extensive  survey  of  "obsta- 
cles to  exporttag"  faced  by  small  busi- 
ness. The  committee  also  held  several 
days  of  hearings  on  the  exporting 
problems  faced  by  small  bustaess,  and 
reviewed  some  of  the  options  available 
to  Congress  legislatively,  and  to  the 
admtaistration  through  regulation, 
that  would  enhance  small  business' 
ability  to  increase  their  exporttag. 

The  committee  found  that,  ta  the 
United  States,  roughly  80  percent  of 
the  total  export  market  is  controlled 
by  only  200  firms.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  estimated  that  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  annual 
U.S.  exports  are  made  by  small  busi- 
ness, yet  there  are  over  20,000  small 
bustaess  firms  that  have  the  capability 
to  export  successfully.  Frequently, 
those  small  businesses  that  have  ex- 
ported, or  have  tried  to  export,  cited 
the  need  for  a  more  sympathetic  re- 
sponse from  U.S.  Embassies  abroad, 
from  the  Foreign  Commercial  Serv- 
ice—which tacorporates  the  commer- 
cial attaches  at  our  Embassies— and 
for  access  to  the  lending  programs  at 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  amendment  offered  today,  like 
the  amendment  which  the  House  has 
already  included  in  its  version  of  this 
legislation,  would  require  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  actively  and  aggressively 
to  seek  out  small  business  exporters, 
and  provide  them  with  their  fair  share 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  Bank  for 
ftaanctag. 

The  amendment  would  require  that, 
on  a  sliding  scale,  the  Bank  provide 
small  bustaess  concerns  with  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  total  funds  made 
available  to  the  Bank.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  recognizes  that  a  wide  va- 
riety of  financial  sources  assist  the 
small  business  exporter,  including 
tradtag  companies,  export  manage- 
ment companies,  and  small  business 
tavestment  companies  (SBICS).  These 
financial  institutions  would  also  be  eli- 
gible to  participate  ta  the  program. 


In  my  view,  the  statutory  mandate 
to  the  Eximbank  to  target  their  re- 
sources to  qualified  small  business 
firms  in  need  of  financtag  will  dra- 
matically increase  the  likelihood  that 
these  businesses  will  expand  their  ex- 
porttag, will  benefit  the  domestic  eon- 
comy  as  these  firms  increase  produc- 
tion and  conttaue  as  leaders  in  job  cre- 
ation, and  will  benefit  the  Nation  by 
reductag  our  balance  of  payments. 

An  additional  major  provision  in  the 
amendment  adds  a  member  from  the 
small  bustaess  community  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  requires  that 
not  less  than  three  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  represent  the  small 
business  community.  These  provisions 
will  insure  that  small  bustaess  has  an 
advocate  on  the  Board,  and  on  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment for  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
its  future  activities  in  stimulating  ex- 
porting. The  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment  for  small  business  because 
it  opens  up  a  critical  source  of  financ- 
ing for  them  and  provides  an  institu- 
tional advocate  for  them  within  the 
Bank's  structure.  This  amendment  is  a 
good  amendment  for  our  Nation's 
economy  and  balance  of  payments. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment,  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN. ,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  am  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  that  small  business 
could  make  toward  expanding  U.S.  ex- 
ports—the central  purpose  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments 
of  1983.  By  requiring  the  Exim  Bank 
to  direct  more  of  its  resources  to  small 
business,  this  amendment  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  that  end. 

Simply  put,  exports  mean  jobs.  It  is 
estimated  that  every  $1  billion  ta  ex- 
ports represents  approximately  31,000 
jobs.  In  1980,  1  in  every  7  industrial 
jobs  was  related  to  exporting. 

These  figures  tadicate  the  impor- 
tance of  exporting  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  many  of  our  people. 
However,  we  have  not  realized  our  full 
export  potential.  Presently,  only  1  per- 
cent of  U.S.  manufacturers  account 
for  over  80  percent  of  our  exports. 
Moreover,  many  small  businesses  are 
potential  exporters  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  Department  of  Commerce  es- 
timates there  are  at  least  20,000  small 
businesses  in  the  United  States  that 
could  competitively  and  profitably 
market  their  goods  and  services  over- 
seas that  are  not  doing  so. 

The  potential  of  small  business  to 
expand  exports  by  exploiting  interna- 
tional markets  is  real  if  competitive 
and  adequate  export  ftaancing  is  made 
available.  And  yet  the  Exim  Bank  has 
not  done  so.  In  fact,  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Small  Bustaess  Committee 


revealed  that  only  3  percent  of  the 
commitments  under  Exim's  programs 
go  to  small  business. 

The  amendment  offered  here  today 
will  elevate  the  standing  of  small  busi- 
ness within  the  Exim  Bank  and  pro- 
vide small  business  with  increased 
access  to  Exim's  export  financtag  pro- 
grams. Of  particular  importance,  the 
amendment  establishes  a  small  busi- 
ness set-aside  durtag  fiscal  year  1984 
equal  to  6  percent  of  the  direct  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  and  insurance  pro- 
gram levels  provided  by  Congress.  The 
set-aside  will  increase  1  percent  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  next  4  years  until  it 
equals  10  percent  ta  fiscal  year  1988, 
where  it  will  remain. 

The  amendment  also  requires  the 
Exim  Bank  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  credit  and  guarantees  to  inter- 
mediaries, such  as  consortia  of  local 
banks,  export  tradtag  companies,  and 
others,  that  finance  small  business  ex- 
ports; directs  Exim  to  promote  its 
small  business  export  ftaancing  pro- 
gram ta  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and;  provides 
for  small  business  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank. 

These  are  important  features  that 
should  assist  small  business  expand 
exports.  I  urge  Senate  passage.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2213)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AKENDKEirr  NO.  3314 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2214. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  FACILITIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  tJNITED 
STATES  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL  AND  MEXICX3 

■Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  establish 
facilities  not  to  exceed  18-months  duration 
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consisting  of  guarantees  and  Insurance  In 
support  of  export  transactions  to  Brazil  and 
Mexico  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion and  $500  million  respectively. 

"(b)  Section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1M5  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "no  loan  or  financial  guarantee"  In  the 
first  sentence  "or  general  guarantee  or  in- 
surance facility". 

"(c)  Section  2(b)(3)(A)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  or  financial 
guarantee  a  brief  description  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  transaction,  the  identity  of  the 
party  or  parties  requesting  the  loan  or  fi- 
nancial guarantee,  the  nature  of  the  goods 
or  services  to  be  exported,  and  the  use  for 
which  the  goods  or  services  are  to  be  export- 
ed, and  In  the  case  of  a  general  guarantee  or 
Insurance  facility,  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  facility,  the  total 
amount  of  guarantees  or  insurance,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  facility,  and  its  methods  of  Op- 
eration; and".". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  would  add  a  provision  authorizing 
the  guarantee  and  insurance  facilities 
which  the  Eximbank  is  currently  pre- 
pared to  approve  in  favor  of  Brazil  and 
Mexico.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
Eximbank  already  possesses  the  au- 
thority to  approve  these  facilities 
without  our  action.  Since  the  amend- 
ment is  not  necessary,  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  it  need  not  create  a 
precedent  for  future  transactions. 
However,  it  is  my  view  that  consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  these  facilities.  I 
believe  it  1s  appropriate  for  Congress 
to  express  its  view  on  this  subject. 

We  have  had  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  of  the  Senate 
and  similarly  in  the  House.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
supports  these  facilities  which  will 
provide  significant  assistance  for  U.S. 
exporters. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  require  the  Bank  to  give 
notice  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Eximbank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended,  in  the  future  of  any  gen- 
eral guarantee  or  insurance  facilities 
like  the  ones  proposed  for  Brazil  and 
Mexico.  These  facilities  include  gener- 
al lines  of  credit  established  by  various 
lending  institutions  to  the  respective 
governments  covering  a  wide  range  of 
products  for  various  end  users. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  introduced  by 
Senator  Heinz  to  require  that  Con- 
gress specifically  authorize  and 
strengthen  its  oversight  of  the  type  of 
loan  grarantee  facilities  annoimced  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  (Eximbank) 
on  August  17,  1983.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Ex- 
imbank is  to  guarantee  loans  that  help 
American  companies  finance  their 
sales  abroad.  Traditionally  the  Bank 
has  exercised  its  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority with  respect  to  loans  taken  out 
by  a  foreign  importer  to  finance  spe- 
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ciflc— and  I  underline  "specific"— ex- 
ports by  a  U.S.  company  to  a  purchas- 
er in  a  foreign  country. 

All  that  was  changed  on  August  17. 
1983.  however,  when  the  Bank  in- 
fomed  the  Congress  in  writing  that  it 
was  launching  a  new  type  of  loan 
guarantee  program.  It  was.  it  an- 
nounced, going  to  extend  $500  million 
in  loan  guarantees  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  and  $1.5  billion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  as  part  of  an  effort 
by  the  international  financial  commu- 
nity to  strengthen  the  economic  recov- 
ery of  those  two  countries.  Although 
these  huge  loan  guarantees  would  be 
used  to  back  the  purchase  from  U.S. 
firms  of  goods  for  shipment  to  the  two 
countries,  the  newly  styled  "loan  facil- 
ity program"  raised  legal  questions 
and  appeared  to  mark  a  sharp  depar- 
ture by  the  Eximbank  from  its  tradi- 
tional role.  The  guarantees  were 
aimed  at  fostering  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  Mexico  and  Brazil  to  pay  for 
their  imports  and  to  attract  additional 
credit  from  other  governments  and 
the  private  banking  community,  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  were  not  tied  to 
the  financing  of  specific  and  indenti- 
fiable  exports  from  our  country. 

In  my  view,  it  was  a  bailout,  really, 
of  Brazil  and  perhaps  of  Mexico,  too. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Chair- 
man of  Exim  raising  legal  questions 
about  this  proposed  shift  in  the 
Bank's  international  role  and  urged 
Bank  officials  to  submit  specific  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  seeking  author- 
ity for  the  "new  loan  facility  pro- 
grams" designed  to  aid  specific  coun- 
tries rather  than  individual  U.S.  ex- 
porters. My  concern  was  that  if  the 
international  situation  required  that 
the  Bank's  traditional  role  be  changed, 
that  change  should  be  made  by  Con- 
gress, and  not  by  unelected  officials  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  also  wrote  to 
the  Comptroller  General  asking  for  a 
legal  opinion  about  the  Bank's  author- 
ity to  approve  loan  guarantees  to  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  Mexico  in 
the  amounts  contemplated  by  the 
Bank. 

As  I  say.  the  Comptroller  General 
will  give  us  a  legal  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Bank  had  a  right 
to  do  this. 

I  then  conferred  with  Senator 
Heimz.  the  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee  of  our 
Banking  Committee,  and  suggested 
the  need  for  a  hearing  to  examine  this 
newly  announced  Exim  program 
before  the  renewal  of  the  Banks  exist- 
ing mandate,  which  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  He  agreed,  and  in  our  Sep- 
tember 14  hearing  we  examined  at 
length  many  of  the  concerns  I  raised 
about  the  new  program  in  my  August 
23  letters  to  the  Bank  and  the  Comp- 
troller General.  During  that  hearing,  I 
noted  that  Exim  was  going  to  author- 
ize $2  billion  of  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity remaining  in  its  fiscal  year  1983 


budget— of  course,  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  will  expire  in  about  a  week— 
for  the  new  loan  facilities  to  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
individual  export  transactions  making 
use  of  that  loan  authority  would  not 
be  approved  until  fiscal  year  1984. 
Exim  witnesses  admitted  that  was  the 
case,  but  said  the  Bank,  as  a  consistent 
practice,  charged  a  guarantee  as  of  the 
date  of  authorization  and  not  when 
the  specific  guarantee  agreement  was 
executed. 

The  Bank  subsequently  submitted 
material  and  a  legal  memorandimi  to 
us  in  support  of  its  authority  to  make 
the  loan  guarantees  in  the  manner  I 
just  described.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  not  yet  completed  his  own 
legal  analysis  of  these  Exim  bookkeep- 
ing practices. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  happy 
with  the  last-minute-rush  manner  in 
which  this  new  loan  facility  program 
was  announced  and  initiated.  It  was 
done  just  as  we  were  to  go  to  the 
Senate  floor  with  S.  869.  a  bill  to 
renew  and  amend  the  Bank's  author- 
ity to  operate  over  the  next  6  years. 
Administration  officials,  frankly,  were 
very  forthcoming  in  our  September  14 
hearing,  but  I  still  have  questions 
about  how  this  new  program  changes 
the  Banks  traditional  role,  and  about 
how  the  program  will  be  administered. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  program  will 
make  possible  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  taken  place. 
This  is  a  plus  in  many  ways,  including 
the  creation  of  jobs  for  our  workers. 
But  my  concerns  remain  about  how 
much  influence  our  Government  will 
retain  over  the  program.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Exim  makes  its  loan  guaran- 
tees to  foreign  governments  rather 
than  individual  firms,  will  not  those 
foreign  governments  be  able  to  decide 
which  U.S.  exporters  will  be  able  to 
benefit  from  a  U.S.  taxpayer-funded 
loan  guarantee  program?  Will  U.S.  ex- 
porters now  have  to  lobby  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  benefit  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment programs? 

I  also  have  concerns  whether  this 
program,  in  conjunction  with  other  re- 
lated efforts  to  fund  further  import  fi- 
nancing for  Brazil  and  Mexico,  will  be 
consistent  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  conditionality  pro- 
gram. Under  that  IMF  program,  Brazil 
and  Mexico  are  being  required  to  bring 
their  foreign  exchange  accounts  into 
balance.  We  understand  that,  as  one 
part  of  the  austerity  measures  being 
imposed  on  the  economies  of  these  two 
countries,  only  imports  essential  for 
economic  recovery  will  be  allowed. 

During  our  hearings,  Exim  officials 
have  admitted  they  will  not  be  approv- 
ing, but  will  only  be  monitoring  the  in- 
dividual transactions  under  the  overall 
loan  guarantee  program.  Frankly.  Mr. 
President,  that  appears  to  be  an  abdi- 


cation of  responsibility  on  their  part. 
We  will  thus  need  to  watch  closely 
that  these  loan  facility  programs  are 
administered  in  a  marmer  consistent 
with  austerity  measures,  and  are  not 
used  to  finance  consumer  good  im- 
ports that  are  not  essential  for  the 
economic  and  financial  recovery  of 
these  two  important  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  earlier  referred  to 
the  story  in  today's  Washington  Post. 
There  is  the  story  and  there  is  the 
headline.  The  headline  reads:  "Brazil's 
Congress  Rejects  Pay  Cap  in  Slap  to 
IMF." 

In  other  words,  the  IMF  told  them 
that,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  IMF 
loans,  they  would  have  to  limit  their 
payments,  including  their  salaries, 
government  salaries,  including  salaries 
to  their  military.  By  a  252-to-l  vote, 
that  austerity  requirement  was  reject- 
ed. It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  consider- 
able question  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
gram by  the  Export-Import  Bank  may 
be  undermining  what  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  is  doing.  Of  course, 
we  are  the  prinicipal  or  at  least  the 
one  biggest  contributor  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  Senator 
Heinz'  amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  it.  It  limits  the  duration 
during  which  the  newly  announced 
program  will  be  available  and  requires 
that  the  Congress  be  informed  if  the 
Bank  undertakes  any  new  large  loan 
guarantee  programs  in  the  future. 

Most  importantly,  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment, by  providing  an  affirmative  con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  two 
facilities,  resolves  any  legal  doubts 
about  the  authority  of  the  Eximbank 
to  undertake  such  a  venture  on  its  own 
authority. 

It  says  it  can  only  undertake  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  Congress.  That  is 
what  the  Heinz  amendment  accom- 
plishes. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Bank  does  not  presently  have  the  au- 
thority to  create  a  general  guarantee 
facility  in  amounts  above  $100  million 
without  specific  congressional  authori- 
zation. The  Heinz  amendment  will 
place  these  two  facilities  on  a  sound 
legal  footing  and  avoid  setting  any 
precedents  that  the  Bank  could  later 
use  for  exceeding  its  authority  in 
future  cases.  When  Congress  approves 
a  general  level  of  guarantee  authority 
for  the  Bank,  it  does  so  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  assistance  will  be 
provided  directly  to  U.S.  exporters.  If 
the  Bank  wants  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  program  by  providing  aid  direct- 
ly to  countries,  it  should  first  get  the 
specific  and  affirmative  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  need 
to  keep  our  exports  flowing  to  Brazil 
and  Mexico  in  terms  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived by  these  countries  and  by  our 
own  workers  and  industries  involved  in 
export    trade.    As    explained    earlier. 


however.  I  have  reservations  about 
how  this  program  was  announced  and 
presented  as  a  fait  accompli  to  Con- 
gress. The  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Heinz  should  insure  that  this 
does  not  happen  again  and  it  will  in- 
crease our  ability  to  monitor  imple- 
mentation of  this  new  Exim  role.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
should  say  this  amendment  would  not 
have  been  developed  without  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who,  I  want  the  record  to  reflect, 
is  always  thoughtful,  notwithstanding 
any  previously  taiten-out-of-context 
remarks  that  I  may  have  made  earlier 
today. 

Indeed,  it  is  due  to  this  desire  to  in- 
vestigate, the  impact  of  what  the  Bank 
was  proposing  with  these  facilities,  the 
unusual  nature  of  their  first  informing 
us,  then  saying  they  did  not  have  to 
inform  us.  and  his  suggestion  that  we 
hold  hearings,  which  were  attended 
not  only  by  the  Bank  but  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  consider- 
able discussions  that  he  and  I  had  over 
the  most  appropriate  way  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  best  way  to  handle 
this  particular  notification  but  future 
events  of  this  kind,  that  I  am  indeed 
able  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
think  meets  his  concerns.  In  my  view 
he  is  really  the  coauthor  of  this 
amendment  even  if  he  does  not  want 
to  admit  its  mixed  parentage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Would  the  Senator  like 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
would  have  to  disavow  parentage. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  not  trying  in  any 
way  to  embarrass  the  Senator,  but  I 
do  want  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 

want  to  be  accused  of  stealing 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  No. 
Mr.  HEINZ  [continuing].  Anything 
in  which  he  has  been  such  a  major 
participant.  I  am  not  trying  to  make 
him  a  cosponsor  if  he  does  not  want  to 
be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
very  generous.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  2214)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NC.  2:  i  5 


(Purpose:  To  define  ll^e    conipetitlve 
mai\^ate'  ) 
Mr.    ARMSTRONG    addressed    the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  ip  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  continue  to 
be  laid  aside  and  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) proposes  an  amendment  nimibered 
2215. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  13,  line  9,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following:  For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  rates  and  terms  and  condi- 
tions need  not  be  equivalent  to  those  of- 
fered bv  foreign  countries,  but  should  be  es- 
tablished so  that  the  effect  of  such  rates, 
terms.  And  conditions  for  all  the  Banks  pro- 
grams, including  those  for  small  businesses 
and  for  medium  term  financing,  will  be  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  such  foreign  credit 
on  international  sales  competition.". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  very  simple  in  its 
purpose  and  I  think  not  controversial. 
It  puts  into  the  bill  a  section  which 
emphasizes  that  the  rates  and  terms 
and  conditions  of  loans  under  this  leg- 
islation need  not  be  equivalent  to 
those  offered  by  foreign  countries  but 
should  be  established  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  interest  rates  is  to  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  lower  cost  foreign 
credit.  As  the  bill  presently  stands, 
loans  made  by  the  Bank  in  all  its  pro- 
grams shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  consistent  with  the 
Banks  mandate  to  support  the  U.S. 
exports  at  rates  and  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  are  fully  competitive 
with  exports  of  other  countries. 

■Competitive"  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph should  not  be  construed  as  nec- 
essarily equal,  and  so  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  merely  to 
make  it  plain  that  we  are  not  necessar- 
ily saying  that  Exim  financing  be  of- 
fered at  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  identical  to  or  equal  to  those  of- 
fered by  foreign  countries  but  merely 
that  they  be  a  factor  which  equalizes 
the  competitive  environment. 

With  that  word  of  explanation,  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  which  I  believe  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  his  amend- 
ment is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
bill.  It  was  never  the  intent,  and  I 
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think  we.  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
made  it  clear  In  the  report  language 
that  we  would  not  necessarily  want 
mirror  Image  or  exactly  equal  re- 
sponses to  efforts  by  the  other  side,  es- 
pecially when  those  efforts  in  our  view 
undercut  the  free  trading  system  that 
we  would  all  like  to  see  observed  by 
our  trading  partners.  So  I  am  not  only 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong). I  congratulate  him  on  an 
amendment  that  is  thoroughly  consist- 
ent with  what  is  in  our  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course.  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  As  he  knows.  I 
have  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  in- 
tellect, and  I  think  this  amendment  is 
an  example  of  that.  I  think  in  many 
ways  it  is  the  best  amendment  we  will 
have  all  day.  It  does  exactly  what  we 
should  do.  Let  me  point  out  why. 

It  says: 

For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, rates  and  terms  and  conditions  need 
not  be  equivalent  to  those  offered  by  for- 
eign countries,  but  should  be  established  so 
that  the  effect  of  such  rates  .  .  .  will  be  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  foreign  credits  on 
international  sales  competition. 

What  this  does  say  is  use  your  com- 
monsence.  You  do  not  have  to  go  all 
the  way  to  match  every  single  term 
and  condition  of  a  foreign  subsidy.  If 
they  did  that  it  would  be  a  real  drain 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Senator  I  think  is  taking  action 
here  that  will  make  this  Export- 
Import  Bank  much  more  efficient 
than  it  has  been  at  some  times  in  the 
past,  and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  managers,  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  and  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  not  only  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendment  but  the  gener- 
osity of  their  observations.  I  thank 
them  Iwth.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  are 
ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  (No.  2215)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UMBmUtm  IfO.  3316 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  send  three  technical 
amendments  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  be  contin- 
ued to  be  laid  aside  and  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Percy,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2216. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  24.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(e)  Concessional  financing  or  grants  of- 
fered by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment for  the  purposes  of  the  mixed  fi- 
nancing program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c),  <d), 
and  (e)  of  section  205  of  this  Act. 

On  page  26.  line  17.  after  "Funds.",  insert 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  fund,  as  necessary,  for  carrying 
out  a  mixed  credit  financing  program  as  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

On  page  27.  line  4.  by  striking  out  "shall" 
and  inserting  in  its  place  "is  authorized  to." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
of  these  amendments  is  a  correction  to 
the  committee  amendment  that  was 
adopted  earlier.  It  inserts  language 
that  was  accidently  stricken  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  amendment. 

The  other  two  amendments  I  am  of- 
fering on  behalf  of  Senator  Percy 
affect  title  2  of  S.  869. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  modi- 
fies section  206  which  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a  mixed  financing  co- 
ordinator to  work  with  AID  and  the 
Export -Import  Bank  in  implementing 
these  programs.  The  present  section 
206  language  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  such  a  coordinator, 
since  AID  and  Eximbank.  the  two 
agencies  to  be  coordinated,  have  very 
different  mandates  involving  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  countries  and  objectives. 
This  amendment  would  still  authorize 
the  position  but  leave  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  coordinator  optional  and  not 
subject  to  any  time  table.  Thus,  it  per- 
mits the  President  the  flexibility  to 
determine  whether  the  two  agencies 
can  work  together  effectively  in  imple- 
menting this  section,  but  subsequently 
to  appoint  a  coordinator  if  this  proved 
necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  second  revision  I  offer  is  a  clari- 
fying amendment  to  section  204  to 
make  it  clear  that  any  use  of  funds 
under  AID  mixed  financing  programs 
must  be  consistent  with  AID'S  develop- 
ment responsibilities,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  act. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  underestand- 
ing  that  these  amendments  have  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  indeed. 
I  support  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendment  (No.  2216)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2217 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  set  aside. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2217. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  strike  lines  1  through  3.  and 
on  line  4  strike  "(3)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(2)". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  pointed  out  a 
technical  problem  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
justed in  the  provision  of  the  bill  es- 
tablishing terms  of  directors.  This 
amendment,  which  has  been  checked 
with  the  legal  counsel  of  the  Exim- 
bank. is  based  on  their  conversations 
with  the  Justice  Department. 

I  ask  that  this  technical  change  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2217)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  maintaining  an  effec- 
tive Export-Import  Bank.  In  an  ideal 
world,  governments  should  get  out  of 
the  export  finance  business.  But  this 
is  not  yet  an  ideal  world,  and  we  must 
assure  that  when  Americans  make  a 
product  which  is  competitive  in  qual- 
ity and  price,  they  are  not  disadvan- 
taged in  the  world  market  because  of 
the  export  finance  practices  of  other 
governments.  I  have  been  gratified  at 
the   progress  the   administration   has 


made  in  gaining  some  agreement 
among  our  industrial  trading  partners 
to  limit  the  competition  among  official 
financing  agencies.  I  hope  we  will  see 
more  progress  in  the  future.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  match  the  practices  of 
others  if  we  ese  to  protect  American 
industry  and  jobs. 

There  Is  one  area  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  with  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
Currently  the  Eximbank's  charter  pro- 
hibits the  Bank  from  financing  de- 
fense articles  and  services.  The  Bank 
has  interpreted  this  prohibition  as 
meaning  that  if  an  item  is  to  be  used 
primarily  by  a  defense  entity,  it 
carmot  finance  the  export.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  same  item  is  to  be 
used  for  civilian  related  purposes,  even 
if  the  purchaser  and  operator  are  part 
of  the  defense  establishment,  it  will  fi- 
nance the  item.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  Third  World  countries, 
where  the  military  often  is  responsible 
for  activities  such  as  civilian  air  traffic 
control,  rural  construction  and  health 
programs,  smd  protection  of  natural 
resources— activities  which  in  industri- 
al countries  are  more  likely  conducted 
by  civilian  agencies  or  the  private 
sector.  This  general  approach  by  the 
Bank  seems  to  me  quite  sensible. 

There  are  two  areas  of  potential  am- 
biguity, however,  which  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  with  you.  First,  the 
United  States  is  a  major  producer  of  a 
wide  variety  of  equipment  related  to 
lifesaving,  health,  and  medical  pur- 
poses. These  can  range  from  hospital 
equipment  to  ambulance  or  rescue  air- 
craft, from  fire  engines  to  medical  lab- 
oratory equipment.  In  the  case  of  such 
equipment,  which  is  clearly  designed 
to  carry  out  humanitarian  missions,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Eximbank 
should  not  have  to  go  through  an 
elaborate  exercise  in  deciding  whether 
civilians  will  be  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  any  intended  sale.  My  assumption  is 
that  the  Congress  had  in  mind  keeping 
the  Bank  out  of  the  weapons  business, 
and  that  humanitarian  equipment 
never  was  intended  to  be  off  limits,  re- 
gardless of  the  user. 

Second,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
been  increasingly  concerned  with 
problems  which  result  from  the  inabil- 
ity or  unwillingness  of  countries  to 
adequately  patrol  their  own  borders  to 
accomplish  such  objectives  as  reducing 
the  smuggling  of  drugs  and  illegal 
aliens,  preventing  ocean  or  airborne 
pollution,  safeguarding  natural  re- 
sources, and  providing  lifesaving  serv- 
ices to  international  shipping.  The 
United  States  has  increasingly  provid- 
ed foreign  assistance  and  other  conces- 
sional fimding  to  help  countries  un- 
dertake such  objectivess.  I  would  hope 
that,  in  the  case  of  small  scale  aircraft 
and  marine  vessels,  when  our  Embassy 
can  give  reasonable  assurances  that 
such  equipment  wUl  be  helpful  in  al- 


lowing a  "country  to  improve  its  per- 
formance with  respect  to  activities  en- 
couraged by  the  United  States,  the  Ex- 
imbank would  determine  that  such 
equipment  could  be  financed. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  thought  about 
offering  specific  amendments  to  deal 
with  both  of  these  issues.  However,  it 
Is  my  impression  that  at  the  time  Con- 
gress passed  the  restrictions  on  de- 
fense equipment,  it  purposely  avoided 
any  tight  definitions  so  as  to  allow  Ex- 
imbank flexibility  in  determining  what 
would  and  would  not  fall  under  the 
definition.  Assuming  that  there  is 
agreement  that  the  current  definition 
would  allow  Eximbank  to  finance 
goods  designed  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses and  equipment  useful  in  assist- 
ing a  country  conduct  maritime  sur- 
veillance and  lifesaving  activities  sup- 
portive of  U.S.  objectives,  I  will  not 
offer  such  amendments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  clari- 
fications offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  are  correct.  The  language  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  charter  was 
adopted  some  time  ago  in  response  to 
concerns  in  Congress  about  the  use  of 
Eximbank  lending  to  support  the  sale 
of  military  equipment  to  less  devel- 
oped countries.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
gressional intent  with  respect  to  the 
term  defense  articles  and  services  was 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  Eximbank  fi- 
nancing for  items  to  be  used  primarily 
for  military  purposes  and  for  combat 
equipment  and  services  of  a  specifical- 
ly military  nature,  such  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  combat  equipment  and  train- 
ing. 

The  United  States  has  always  treat- 
ed humanitarian  supplies  in  a  special 
category.  Even  during  military  con- 
flict, the  United  States  has  licensed 
the  export  of  humanitarian  equipment 
and  supplies,  which  we  did  not  consid- 
er defense  articles  and  services.  The 
challenge  of  stemming  the  flood  of  il- 
legal drugs  into  our  country  has  led  us 
to  encourage,  more  accurately  to  pres- 
sure, many  countries  to  take  strong 
steps  to  halt  the  production  and 
export  of  drugs  in  their  country.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  effective- 
ness of  such  pressure  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  we  were  willing  to  help  fi- 
nance the  equipment  to  carry  out  such 
activities.  Our  mariners  depend  upon 
the  Coaist  Guard  services  of  other  na- 
tions for  their  safety  of  life  at  sea.  and 
equipment  for  search  and  rescue  serv- 
ices should  not  be  considered  defense 
articles  and  service,  even  though  they 
would  be  sold  to  military  entities  and 
operated  primarily  for  routine  patrol 
activities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota. Senator  Boschwitz.  that  will 
increase  the  participation  of  small 
businesses  in  the  export  financing  and 
promotion  programs  of  the  Export- 
Import   Bank.   In   addition.   I   believe 


that  the  Banking  Committee  bill.  S. 
869.  shows  awareness  of  the  need  for 
small  business  to  take  greater  advan- 
tage of  these  programs.  The  commit- 
tee has  taken  several  steps  in  the  bill 
to  address  this  need.  However,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  a  problem 
that  is  not  addressed  by  either  the  biU 
or  by  the  Boschwitz  amendment. 

I  am  aware  of  a  situation  involving 
banks  in  States  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Arizona,  including  the  Senator's  State 
and  mine,  where  Eximbank  has  taken 
policy  positions  invalidating  the  un- 
derlying security  for  the  export  loans 
involved— Eximbank  insurance.  These 
actions  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
the  small  and  medium  exports  from 
the  United  States  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I,  and  others  advo- 
cate. 

In  denying  certain  small-  and 
medium-sized  export  insurance  claims. 
Eximbank  takes  the  position  that 
banks  are  required  to  verify  the  genu- 
ineness of  any  documents  required  for 
drawdown,  prior  to  the  financing  of 
goods.  In  addition,  banks  must  bear 
the  burden  of  proof  that  goods  have  in 
fact  been  exported  from  the  United 
States.  I  submit  that  this  position  dis- 
courages small  and  medium  company 
exports,  because  the  underlying  secu- 
rity of  Exlm  insurance  is  rendered  null 
and  void. 

Most  Senators  know  that  lending  in- 
stitutions which  finance  exports  deal 
in  documents,  not  goods.  The  letter  of 
credit  transaction  typifies  this  situa- 
tion. In  export  related  transactions,  if 
a  bank  must  check  the  genuineness  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  invoice  and  other  in- 
struments to  validate  its  security,  it 
will  mo¥e  to  more  profitable  and  less 
time  consuming  business.  In  addition, 
if  a  lending  institution  must  verify 
that  an  actual  export  occurs,  it  would 
actually  have  to  have  a  representative 
on  the  border  to  protect  the  validity  of 
its  security— the  Eximbank  insurance. 
Banks  simply  will  not  undertake  the 
effort  and  risk  involved  in  situations 
where  relatively  small  dollar  amounts 
of  financing  are  at  issue.  The  final 
result  Is  that  only  larger  exporters  will 
be  able  to  obtain  financing. 

The  current  proposal  before  us  does 
not  address  these  problems,  and  if  we 
are  to  encourage  small-  and  medium- 
size  exports,  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  Eximbank  be  mandated  to 
expand  their  Insurtuice  program  to 
cover  these  risks  for  banks  that  fi- 
nance small-  and  medium-size  exports. 
The  cost  of  this  insurance  would  be 
borne  by  exporters  who  utilize  the 
Exim  insurance  program. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Texas  that 
there  certainly  does  seem  to  be  a  prob- 
lem here,  and  I  would  be  very  interest- 
ed in  having  it  addressed  by  the  Exim- 
bank, I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
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intention  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
through  Its  Insurance  programs  to  pro- 
vide difficulties  for  small  business  ex- 
porters, but  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  indicate  that 
that  has  been  the  result  nonetheless.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Eximbank  would 
consider  this  problem  and  make  those 
changes  In  its  procedures  that  would 
be  appropriate  to  redress  this  appar- 
ent inequity,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Banking  Committee  will  continue  to 
be  interested  In  this  problem  as  it  con- 
tinues its  oversight  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  the  Eximbank  and  its 
programs. 

I  thank  Senator  Toweh  for  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Problems  of  this  nature  clear- 
ly deserve  attention  and  the  Senator 
has  done  a  service  by  raising  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvtinia  knows, 
this  Senator  has  been  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  lending  prac- 
tices have  had  on  certain  industrial 
sectors  of  the  United  States.  While  the 
Export-Import  Bank  provides  assist- 
ance to  allow  a  U.S.  producer  to  bid  on 
a  foreign  project,  the  development  of 
that  project  could  adversely  affect  an- 
other U.S.  sector.  For  example,  in  1982 
the  Eximbank  provided  assistance  to 
the  Cananea  copper  project  in  Mexico 
in  order  to  allow  a  U.S.  firm  to  partici- 
pate. The  Bank  provided  a  $76  million 
loan  for  purchase  of  U.S.-made  equip- 
ment for  the  project  which,  when 
completed,  will  triple  capacity  at  the 
copper  facility.  The  tripling  of  capac- 
ity will  come  at  the  expense  of  our  do- 
mestic copper  industry,  which  has 
been  suffering  from  one  of  it  worst  re- 
cessions ever. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  expressed  concerns  that 
are  very  much  shared  by  this  Senator. 
The  same  situation  exists  with  steel. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  made 
loans  in  Argentina  of  $18,785,000  for 
equipment  and  services  for  a  steel 
plant;  a  loan  in  Taiwan  of  $19,500,000 
for  a  steel  expansion  project;  and  in 
Mexico  a  loan  of  $151,393,000  for  the 
expansion  of  a  steel  plant.  These  are 
just  a  few  isolated  examples,  there  are 
many  others. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  travel  a  lot  in  my 
State,  and  constituents  ask  me  why  we 
have  entities  like  the  Eximbank  and 
the  World  Bank  that  make  loans  to  in- 
crease world  capacity  for  commodities 
that  are  already  in  surplus.  They  see  it 
simply  as  the  Government  using  their 
tax  dollars  to  put  them  out  of  work. 

Early  in  this  Congress,  I  introduced 
S.  852.  a  bill  that  would  prohibit  the 
Eximbank  from  financing  building  or 
expanding  the  capacity  in  a  foreign 
country  to  produce  surplus  commod- 
ities. Also  prohibited  are  loans  for 
commodities  likely  to  be  in  surplus  if 
the  resulting  productive  capacity  will 


cause  substantial  Injury  tr  U.S.  pro- 
ducers of  the  same,  similar  or  compet- 
ing commodities.  Before  I  would  advo- 
cate such  a  stance  I  would  want  full 
hearings  which,  to  date,  have  not  been 
held. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact.  I  think 
that  it  is  inexcusable  that  Congress 
allows  the  Eximbank  to  make  loans 
without  requiring  an  economic  impact 
study.  The  essential  usefulness  of  an 
economic  impact  study  is  not  new. 
Back  home  in  New  Mexico  when  a 
banker  considers  a  loan  application  he 
looks  at  the  industry  and  asks  if  there 
is  a  need  for  the  proposed  project.  If 
there  is  no  need,  the  banker,  as  a  citi- 
zen can  better  serve  the  community  by 
making  the  loan  to  another  appli(;ant. 
Market  demand  is  also  a  predictor  of 
success  and  the  related  prospect  of  re- 
payment. As  a  businessman,  the 
banker  better  serves  his  stockholders 
by  avoiding  loans  for  surplus  commod- 
ity production. 

The  Eximbank  already  has  proce- 
dures to  evaluate  any  adverse  domestic 
impact  of  its  activities.  The  bank's 
guidelines  take  into  account  the  intent 
behind  the  stimulus  of  the  project  to 
determine  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  U.S.  macroeconomic  and  philo- 
sophic objectives.  The  guidelines  also 
require  that  the  bank  look  at  the  net 
economic  impact  and  quantify  both  in 
dollars  and  jobs  the  impact  of  the 
transaction  on  the  domestic  economy 
and  the  degree  to  which  U.S.  industry 
will  be  affected. 

This  procedure  sounds  good  on 
paper.  However,  the  problem  over  at 
the  Eximbank  is  that  they  do  not 
always  do  the  economic  impact  stud- 
ies. They  did  not  do  such  a  study  on 
the  Cananea  project. 

I  thought  about  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  would  require  the  bank  to 
do  a  full  economic  impact  study  pursu- 
ant to  its  guidelines  on  every  project. 
Officials  from  the  Eximbank  say  that 
they  do  not  have  the  time  or  resources 
to  do  a  full  study  for  each  project  that 
they  finance. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to 're- 
quire an  economic  impact  study  for 
projects  that  have,  or  are  likely  to 
have,  surplus  capacity  at  the  time  the 
project  becomes  operational. 

The  problem  is  a  very  real  one  that 
has  spread  from  various  commodities 
and  manufactured  products  to  the 
point  where  it  probably  affects  every 
State's  economy.  I  think  that  a  work- 
able method  of  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion must  be  found.  Because  of  the  un- 
answered questions  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  any  of  the  possible  amendments 
I  have  discussed  today.  My  purpose  in 
laying  them  out  is  to  suggest  possible 
alternatives  that  could  be  looked  at 
when  the  Banking  Committee  has 
hearings,  which  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  agree  to  hold. 

Instead  of  offering  an  amendment.  I 
would  like  Congress  to  reaffirm  a  re- 


porting requirement  that  Congress 
created  in  1978  when  we  amended  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  we  required 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
to  prepare  a  report  assessing  the 
impact  of  the  Bank's  activities  on  in- 
dustries and  employment  in  the 
United  States.  That  report  has  never 
been  issued.  It  appears  to  this  Senator 
that  congressional  oversight  of  this 
problem  is  an  essential  starting  point 
to  determine  to  what  extent  economic 
impact  studies  should  be  required.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  ITC  complete 
the  report  mandated  in  the  1978 
amendments.  In  addition,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Banking  Committee 
would  hold  hearings  this  year  on  this 
very  question. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  agree  that  oversight  is 
necessary  and  commit  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  such  hearings 
will  be  held  this  fall.  We  might  also 
explore  the  possibility  of  hearings 
before  the  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee of  the  Finance  Committee, 
a  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve,  al- 
though, as  the  Senator  knows,  that 
would  be  up  to  Senator  Danforth,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  In  ad- 
'dition.  I  am  prepared  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  insure 
that  the  ITC  completes  the  study  you 
mentioned  and  that  it  include  in  that 
study  an  analysis  of  conunodities  in 
surplus  on  world  markets  or  those 
that  have  excess  manufacturing  capac- 
ity, and  the  possible  adverse  affect  on 
U.S.  products  of  Eximbank  financing 
of  projects  that  contribute  to  such  sur- 
plus or  excess  capacity. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  interest  in 
this  problem  and  that  he  has  raised  it 
as  an  issue  as  we  consider  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  discussions  have  been  going 
on  with  respect  to  the  Danforth 
amendment,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Chafee  is  prepared  to  make  a  propos- 
al. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  231 1,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  se 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  as  a  subs 
tute  for  the  Danforth  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

"fhe  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendme 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presi 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  am  very  sy: 
pathetic.  I  do  not  think  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  wish  to  hear  it  read.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  may  have  the  attention  of  all 
Senators,  the  Chair  must  inform  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  the 
amendment  which  he  has  sent  is  not 
in  order  in  its  present  form  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  amendment  provided  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  However, 


the  Senator  has  the  right  to  modify 
his  amendment  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  to  do  so? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  am  I  in 
order  if  I  request  that  the  amendment 
that  I  sent  to  the  desk  or  the  docu- 
ment that  I  sent  to  the  desk  be  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Danforth  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  I  make  that  re- 
quest. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Danforth  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  procedure  would  be  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment as  amended,  that  is  the  pending 
business,  is  that  correct,  following  an 
explanation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  before  the  Senate 
is  the  Danforth  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wish  to  have  the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  modification  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  line  7.  after  ■shall"  add  the 
following:  "simultaneously  refer  the  request 
to  the  International  Trade  Commission  for 
a  determination  of  material  injury  and 
"shall." 

On  page  21,  lllne  5,  after  "and"  add  the 
following:  ",  following  an  affirmative  pre- 
liminary determination  of  material  injury 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission  by 
the  forty-fifth  day  after  referral  of  the  re- 
quest and  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,". 

On  page  21,  line  9  add  the  following:  "By 
the  nineteenth  day  following  the  prelimi- 
nary determination  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  the  ITC  Commissioner, 
shall  make  a  final  determination  of  material 
injury.  If  the  determination  is  affirmative, 
the  Conimissioner  shall  assess  a  duty  on  the 
goods  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  of  this  section.  If  the  determina- 
tion is  negative,  the  Secretary  shall  direct 
the  Commissioner  to  remove  the  prohibition 
on  the  entry  of  goods  or  services  into  the 
United  States. 

On  page  21,  line  2,  strike  "and"  and  strike 
lines  3  and  4. 

On  page  20,  line  25.  add  the  word  "and  " 
after  the  simicolon. 

On  page  19.  line  28.  after  the  word  "inter- 
ested" strike  the  word  "person"  and  substi- 


tute the  words  "party  as  defined  in  section 
771  of  the  Tariff  Act  as  amended." 

On  page  20,  line  10.  delete  the  words 
"thirty"  and  substitute  therefore  "forty". 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
parties  here  have  been  present  while 
we  have  had  the  modifications,  and  I 
am  not  trying  to  rush  anything 
through. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  presently  reading  it. 
so  let  me  just  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments on  it. 

Under  this  modification,  when  a  pro- 
test is  received,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce investigates  to  see  whether, 
indeed,  there  has  been  a  subsidy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ITC  investigates  to 
see  if  there  has  been  injury,  damage. 

Now.  they  have  up  to  45  days  to  do 
this.  At  the  conclusion  of  that,  if  they 
report  that  there  has  been  a  subsidy 
and  there  has  been  an  injury,  damage, 
then  an  embargo  for  90  days  goes  on 
the  import  of  the  product. 

Following  that  there  is  further  con- 
solidation and  investigation  by  both 
the  ITC  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  if  results  are  as  previous; 
namely,  there  has  been  injury  and 
there  has  been  a  subsidy,  then  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  gist  of  the 
modification  here. 

I  must  say,  like  everything,  you  try 
and  reach  an  agreement.  I  personally 
have  grave  concerns  about  the  90-day 
embargo  and  perhaps  the  Special 
Trade  Representative,  Ambassador 
Brock,  will  find  this  agreement  unsat- 
isfactory. 

If  so,  I  would  certainly  hope  that  he 
would  make  his  views  known  so  those 
views  could  be  represented  in  the  con- 
ference. 

The  House  measure  does  not  have 
anything  similar  to  this.  So  there  is 
still  a  chance  for  the  STR  to  have  his 
views  known.  I  have  grave  reservations 
because  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this 
90-day  embargo  is  contrary  to  the 
GATT. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  mention 
that  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  embargo 
period  with  a  final  determination  the 
embargo  is  lifted,  so  the  embargo  lasts 
90  days. 

There  are  some  who  say  perhaps  it  is 
contrary  to  GATT.  but  it  is  minutia.  it 
is  not  a  major  consequence,  since  prac- 
tically the  goods  are  not  waiting  on 
the  dock  when  the  bids  are  open  and 
when  this  procedure  is  gone  through. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  transactions 
that  are  conducted  it  takes  more  than 
90  days  for  the  goods  to  arrive  or  a 
good  deal  longer  than  the  period  that 
is  provided  here. 

So  I  set  forth  my  own  personal  res- 
ervations, but  this  has  been  accepted 
by  all  the  parties,  and  if  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee finds  it  satisfactory.  I  think  we 
can  proceed  and  certainly  we  would 


like  to  hear  from  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  I*resident. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  I  prefer  the  original  language 
that  the  committee  adopted,  just  a  flat 
embargo.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  case 
was  very  strong  and,  as  I  say,  there 
was  overwhelming  support  among 
management,  labor,  and  so  forth,  for 
that  flat  embargo. 

But  I  understand  the  concerns  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  think  what  we  have  here  is 
something  that,  if  it  works  out  the 
way  I  think  all  of  us  intend,  it  will  be 
satisfactory.  But  I  will  watch  carefully 
how  it  is  administered  and  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  continue  to  have  a  situ- 
ation in  which  foreign  countries  take 
advEintage  of  us  by  providing  subsidies 
that  enable  their  companies  to  come 
in  and  unfairly  un(iersell  in  our 
market  and  take  jobs  away  from 
American  workers. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sup- 
porting this  compromise  amendment 
of  section  109  of  the  Eximbank  Act  au- 
thorizing bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  re- 
maining problems  with  this  amend- 
ment can  be  resolved  in  conference. 
We  have  laws  already  which  deal  with 
the  problems  addressed  in  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  negotiated  a  subsidies 
code  with  our  trading  partners  which 
requires  certain  procedures  before  we 
assess  countervailing  duties.  This 
amendment  meets  these  requirements 
in  part,  but  there  remain  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  findings  and  the  proce- 
dures. I  urge  the  administration  to 
assist  in  an  appropriate  resolution  of 
this  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senators 
Chafee,  Proxmire,  Danforth,  and 
Heinz  for  working  out  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  good  compromise.  Obviously  it 
is  going  to  be  reviewed  by  different  of- 
ficials of  Treasury,  USTR,  and  others. 
But  if  there  are  still  some  problems 
that  carmot  be  surmounted.  I  assume 
they  can  be  softened  some  in  confer- 
ence. 

But  I  can  understand  the  frustration 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  With 
all  of  the  GATT  problems  we  have 
had  and  all  of  the  subsidy  problems.  I 
think    there    is    great    frustration.    I 
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think  perhaps  he  Is  at  least  sending  a 
message  to  the  bureaucrats,  who  hope- 
fully will  respond  to  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  many  of  us  have  in  the 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  pending  business  is 
the  Danforth  amendment  as  modified 
by  Senator  Chafei;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand we  will  proceed  to  the  adoption 
of  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2211).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MtBTDUtm  NO.  3318 

(Purpose:  To  restrict  IMP  lending  to 
Communist  countries) 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  2218: 

On  page  29.  after  line  4.  add  the  following: 
TITLE  rV-IMF  LENDING  POUCY 

Sec.  401.  The  President  shall  instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  oppose  ac- 
tively any  credit  drawings  on  the  Fund  or 
any  of  its  facilities  by  any  country  which 
practices  Communist  dictatorship. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  may  very  well  occur,  why  is 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  of- 
fering this  amendment? 

There  are  several  reasons.  Legisla- 
tively speaking,  I  would  mention  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  H.R.  2957  which  combines  IMF, 
Exim  and  the  Multinational  Develop- 
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ment  Bank.  All  three  are  incorporated 
in  one  bill.  And  I  want  this  amend- 
ment in  conference.  As  I  say,  the 
House  of  Representatives  Isist  month 
took  this  very  prudent  step  with 
regard  to  increasing  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  by  a  vote  of  242  to  185  that 
adopted  a  proposal  by  Congressman 
Phil  Gramm  that  will  help  put  a  lid  on 
the  amount  of  money  the  IMF*  pro- 
vides to  Communist  dictatorships.  So 
the  pending  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  identical  to  the  Gramm 
amendment.  Simply  stated,  it  directs 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
instruct  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
actively  oppose  any  and  all  loans  to 
countries  under  Communist  rule. 

Now,  my  opposition  to  sending  more 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
the  IMF  is  certainly  no  secret  around 
this  place.  I  will  not  rehash  the  argu- 
ments that  I  tried  to  raise  earlier  this 
year  against  increasing  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  IMF  by  $8  billion. 

I  will  simply  say  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  is  a  bad  deal  for 
the  American  taxpayers,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  especially  bad  when  tax 
dollars  are  used  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  prop  up  Communist 
dictatorships. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  House  passed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  IMF  and  the  Eximbank 
and  the  multilateral  development 
banks  that  were  rolled  into  one  bill.  So 
by  agreeing  to  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  the  Senate  can  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  these  items 
without  disagreement  on  whether  the 
IMF  should  bankroll  Communist  re- 
gimes. 

Needless  to  say,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
accurately  described  his  amendment.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  it. 

Obviously,  we  are  operating  here 
without  a  time  agreement.  That 
means  that  we  cannot  invoke  the  ger- 
maneness rule.  But  it  would  be  my 
view  that  if  we  did  have  a  time  agree- 
ment in  the  usual  form,  this  amend- 
ment would  be  clearly  nongermane  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  before 
the  Senate.  I  believe  that  this  is  not 
the  time  or  the  place  to  consider  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  oppose  it  on 
that  ground,  in  any  event. 

However,  I  also  am  constrained  to 
oppose  the  amendment  on  substantive 
grounds.  I  think  the  amendment  has 
much  appeal  on  the  surface.  Why 
should  we  want  to  allow  the  U.S.  Exec- 
utive  Director   of   the   IMF   to   vote 


funds  for  a  credit  drawing  on  the  IMF 
to  a  Communist  dictatorship? 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  one 
might  say  that  if  this  amendment 
were  not  to  be  adopted,  it  might  be  in 
order  for  the  IMF  to  lend  money  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  would  not 
be  possible.  It  is  not  possible  because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  member,  has 
not  applied  for  membership,  does  not 
intend  to  apply  for  membership  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

One  might  say.  would  not  this  allow 
the  Albanians  to  go  to  the  IMF  and 
get  money,  if  this  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to?  Might  the  U.S.  Executive 
Director  inadvertently  or  deliberately 
allow  that  to  take  place?  Albania  is 
not  a  member  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

To  this  Senator's  knowledge,  there 
are  three  countries— at  least  three— 
that  have  nonmarket  economies  and 
are  members  of  the  Fund.  They  are 
Hungary,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  the 
President  would  be  obligated  to  tell 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
States  to  the  IMF  that  he  would  have 
to  oppose  any  credit  drawings  by 
Yugoslavia. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na if  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  very  successful  over  the  years  at 
shattering  the  once  monolithic  Iron 
Curtain  group  of  countries  that  we 
used  to  call  the  Soviet  bloc  into  a 
number  of  countries,  each  developing 
its  own  foreign  policy,  each,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  trying— sometimes  suc- 
cessfully, sometimes  unsuccessfully— 
to  be  independent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  clearly  want  those  countries  to 
have  every  possible  incentive  to  con- 
tinue the  fragmentation  of  what  we 
have  called  for  many  years  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

One  country— at  least,  at  this  time- 
that  has  fragmented  itself  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  would  be 
caught  in  this  amendment.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  knows  oth- 
erwise, I  hope  he  will  so  inform  me. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  consider  a  country  like  Yugo- 
slavia—or, for  that  matter,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China— which  has 
taken  what  I  would  call  anti-Soviet 
lines,  especially  in  its  foreign  policy, 
which  has  demonstrated  not  only  the 
ability  but  also  the  will  to  stand  up 
and  actively  and  successfully  oppose 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  times  allying 
themselves  with  us,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment, no  matter  how  superficial  its  at- 
tractiveness may  be,  that  is  truly  cut- 
ting off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Let  me  also,  on  a  more  technical 
level,  discuss  what  it  is  we  do  not  like 


about  Communist  countries.  We  do 
not  like,  among  other  things,  their  for- 
eign policy.  We  do  not  like,  among 
other  things,  some  of  the  personalities 
involved. 

We  may  not  like  the  books  written 
by  Karl  Marx  or  Engels.  I  do  not. 
They  are  interesting  reading.  I  think 
people  who  want  to  read  them  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  But  I  do  not  like 
the  theories  in  them. 

However,  what  we  fundamentally 
have  a  disagreement  over  with  respect 
to  Communist  countries  is  their  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  state  to  every 
aspect  of  their  society.  We  use  the 
word  "totalitarian"  to  describe  that.  It 
is  particularly  evident— and  indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  economic 
failure  of  Communist  regimes— that 
they  extend  the  power  of  the  state 
into  every  economic  decision.  There  is 
no— at  least,  in  theory— private  proper- 
ty under  communism. 

The  heavy  hand  of  a  totalitarian 
government  extends  to  every  aspect  oi 
the  marketplace.  Wages  are  set  by  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  we  are 
told.  For  that,  in  small  print,  read  a 
few  people  running  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Soviet  Union— the  Presid- 
ium or  the  Politburo,  to  be  even  more 
precise. 

None  of  us  likes  that,  and  all  of  us 
have  a  vested  interest  in  seeing  a  to- 
talitarian social  and  economic  system 
break  apart  of  its  own  weight  and 
failure. 

What  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  does  is  this:  When  a  country 
that  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  suffers  a  liquidity 
crisis,  it  will  assist  them,  if  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  for  up  to  a  3-year 
period  in  the  extension  of  credit, 
which  must  be  repaid,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  and  overcoming  the 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  that 
have  brought  about  the  liquidity 
crisis.  This,  of  course,  is  what  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  is  doing 
with  many  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries—Mexico, Brazil,  and  others. 

Let  me  mention  also  that  in  order  to 
be  a  member  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  you  must  meet  a  vari- 
ety of  terms  and  conditions;  and  for 
any  country  to  meet  them  almost  re- 
quires that  that  country  adopt  what 
we  would  call— they,  of  course,  try  not 
to  call— free  market  principles. 

Once  that  membership  has  been 
granted— it  has  not  been  granted,  for 
example,  as  yet  to  Poland  because 
Poland  has  not  qualified  on  those  cri- 
teria—that country  must  undertake, 
consistent  with  the  IMF  articles,  a 
series  of  adjustments  that  includes 
such  things  as  balancing  your  budget, 
getting  the  government  out  of  subsi- 
dizing enterprises,  using  market-relat- 
ed mechanisms,  not  quotas,  not  tariffs, 
to  bring  the  balance  of  payments  into 
balance. 


Mr.  President,  frankly  there  are 
times  when  I  wish  the  United  States 
would  go  and  be  subject  to  some  of  the 
conditionality  agreements  that  the 
IMF  is  subjecting  other  countries  to 
because  they  might  force  us  to  balance 
our  budget  and  do  some  things  to  get 
our  international  trade  balances  in 
order. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  were  adopted  it 
would  stop  the  kind  of  progress  we  are 
making  in  breaking  down  the  econom- 
ic system  of  what  we  used  to  call 
Soviet  bloc  countries  so  they  are  more 
like  capitalist  free  enterprise  econo- 
mies, and  if  we  believe  that  the  politi- 
cal leadership  of  those  countries  is  in- 
flexible, well,  so  be  it,  but  what  we  can 
do  while  the  political  leadership  is  in- 
flexible is  undermine  the  system  that 
that  leadership  thinks  is  going  to  sup- 
port it. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  destroy  an  engine,  in  effect 
an  economic  seige  engine,  that  if  we 
allow  it  to  operate  I  believe  will  con- 
tinue the  successful  undermining  of 
the  totalitarian  economic  practices  of 
those  nonmarket  economies  that  this 
is  aimed  at. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  rejected.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues,  as  they  did  on  a 
previous  occasion,  will  join  in  rejecting 
it  again. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Frankly,  I  want  to  bp  sure  that  I  am 
understood  in  saying  this  because  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  but 
if  Andropov  were  a  Member  of  this 
Senate,  he  would  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. The  Russian  Communists  would 
love  this  amendment.  Why  not?  They 
are  not  a  member  of  the  IMF.  They 
are  not  affected  by  it  but  it  would 
drive  countries  that  are  Communist 
dictatorships,  so  to  speak,  Yugoslavia, 
Romania,  Hungary,  into  further  de- 
pendence on  Russia.  The  IMF  has 
been  one  agency  that  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  tending  to  woo  these  coun- 
tries away  from  the  absolute  domina- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course,  they  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  The  fact  is  that  Yugoslavia  has  the 
free  movement  of  labor  and  they 
permit  tourists  to  visit.  Romania  has 
been  moving  in  that  direction.  Hunga- 
ry is  beginning  to  have  a  market  econ- 
omy. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  we 
should  encourage,  and  the  IMF  does 
that.  These  nations  contribute  to  the 
IMF  and  draw  on  the  IMF  and,  of 
course,  the  kinds  of  terms  of  the  IMF 
makes  are  that  the  country  comply 
with  market  discipline,  that  they  hold 
down  their  imports  when  they  have  an 
adverse  balance  of  trade,  and  they  in- 
crease their  exports.  Of  course  that  is 
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the  kind  of  discipline  that  we  are 
miliar  with  in  the  Western  World. 

So  I  think  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. On  its  surface,  it  looks  like  the 
great  thing  to  do.  But  when  you  look 
into  it,  it  is  not  something  we  should 
adopt. 

Incidentally,  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  very  similar  form  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  Humphrey,  when  the 
IMF  was  before  us.  And  it  was  defeat- 
ed by  better  than  two  to  one.  with  a 
majority  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  voting  against  it. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  very  much  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  flatly,  vehemently  op- 
posed to  it.  They  do  not  want  it  en- 
acted and  for  many  of  the  reasons  I 
have  already  indicated.  They  recognize 
that  this  would  not  hurt  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  after  all  our  principal 
adversary.  It  would  help  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  his  opposition,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  him. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief,  and  then  I  will,  without 
wanting  to  foreclose  any  debate,  at  the 
appropriate  time  make  a  tabling 
motion  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  review  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  may  not  have 
heard  all  of  the  debate.  I  know  that 
we  are  a  little  sparsely  attended  at  this 
moment.  I  hope  that  Senators  who  are 
not  here  are  listening  in  their  office.  I 
will  repeat  the  point  so  ably  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
Andropov,  to  repeat  what  he  said,  if 
he  were  here  in  this  Chamber  would 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  it 
would  relieve  him  of  a  great  worry,  the 
continual  peeling  away  of  countries 
from  the  totalitarian  economic  Soviet- 
dominated  bloc  of  countries  that  he  so 
much  wants  to  continue  to  be  subject 
to  Soviet  imperialism. 

Second,  the  administration  does  ar- 
dently and  actively  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, for  those  and  other  reasons. 

Third,  when  this  amendment  in  sub- 
stantially similar  form  was  proposed, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  men- 
tioned, by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  vote  was  60  against  it, 
32  for  it,  on  a  tabling  motion  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
maintain  the  consistency  and  the  good 
wisdom  they  showed  on  the  previous 
occasion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  once 
again  to  join  in  defeating  this  amend- 
ment which  beyond  all  the  other 
things  I  have  said  about  it  is  clearly 
not  germane  to  the  subject  matter 
before  us  although  it  is  not  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  because  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  regrets  that 
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he  lacks  the  capability  to  read  the 
mind  of  Andropov.  I  will  say  that  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Now,  I  am  curious  about  all  of  these 
countries  we  2se  leading  away  from 
communism.  I  do  not  perceive  that.  I 
think  the  red  hand  of  communism  is 
moving  stealthily  and  steadily  around 
this  world. 

Vietnam,  for  example,  participates 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  have  seen  any 
signs  of  freedom  loving  in  Vietnam. 

Nicaragua  participates  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

Laos,  Granada,  and  you  can  go  right 
down  the  list,  participate  in  the  IMF. 
I  would  not  tie  surprised  if  the  Pepsi 
Cola  diplomacy  would  not  one  of  these 
days  extend  IMF  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  mysterious  hands  of  the 
world  financiers,  who  sometimes  give 
the  perception  that  they  are  more  in- 
terested in  bucks  in  their  own  pocket 
than  preserving  freedom  in  the  world, 
may  very  well  come  to  this  Senate  and 
say. 

We  are  leading  the  Soviet  Union  away 
from  tyranny.  So.  therefore,  we  have  to  let 
them  participate  in  the  IMF. 

But,  in  any  case.  I  believe  that  if  the 
American  people  understood  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund— which  I 
oppose,  just  as  a  matter  of  principle— I 
l)elieve  the  American  people,  given  a 
referendum  on  the  question,  would 
speak  clearly  and  loudly  to  this  U.S. 
Senate  and  say,  "No  more.  No  more." 
Instead,  the  Senate  is  going  the  other 
way. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  voted  to 
increase  the  contribution,  taken  out  of 
the  taxpayers'  pockets,  by  $8.4  billion. 
I  am  just  a  country  t)oy,  but  I  think 
that  money  ought  to  be  kept  at  home 
to  build  productivity  here.  And  cer- 
tainly I  think  we  ought  to  join  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  saying 
none  of  this  money  shall  be  used  to 
prop  up  any  Communist  dictatorship. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  says. 

As  far  as  not  being  germane,  that  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  The  House  bill 
passed.  H.R.  2957.  includes  the  IMF 
and  the  Exim  and  the  Multilateral  De- 
velopment Bank.  And  the  House 
passed  this  amendment  on  that  bill  by 
a  margin  of  242  to  185. 

So  I  say  to  Senators,  if  you  want  to 
vote  against  a  proposition  that  the 
taxpayers'  money,  the  American  tax- 
payers' money,  should  not  \>e  used  to 
prop  up  a  Communisty  dictatorship, 
be  my  guest.  But  I  am  simply  saying 
that  I  am  giving  an  opportunity  to 
stop  this  foolishness.  Because  we  can 
rationalize  among  ourselves,  we  can 
talk  about  Mr.  Andropov  being  happy 
about  this  or  that,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  helping  to  prop  up 
tyrants  around  the  world  by  the  utili- 
zation of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 


I  have  no  more  to  say  and  the  Sena- 
tor can  proceed  to  his  motion  to  table, 
in  which  case  I  will  ask  for  the  yoas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  any  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
seeking  recognition.  I  think  we  have 
debated  this. 

I  would  only  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  interesting  discrepancy. 
It  appears  that  when  Senator  Prox- 
MiRZ  and  I  announced  slightly  differ- 
ent totals  on  the  Heinz  motion  to  table 
the  Humphrey  amendment  that  we 
were  both  right. 

One  piece  of  paper  provided  to  me 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  enti- 
tled "Senate  Voting  Record  No.  121, " 
on  the  tabling  motion,  record.";  63  yeas, 
30  nays,  and  7  not  voting.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  for  June  8.  on  the 
same  motion,  records  60  yeas.  32  nays 
and  8  not  voting. 

We  probably  have  another  exercise 
in  creative  accounting  here  that  could 
be  explained  by  perfectly  normal  proc- 
esses, but  it  mystifies  me. 

I  did  not  want  our  colleagues.  Mr 
President,  to  think  that  neither  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  or  I  had  the  f£w;ts  wrong. 
I  am  reminded  that  we  are  maybe  enti- 
tled to  our  opinions  but  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  a  different  set  of  facts.  It  ap- 
pears in  this  case  that  we  are. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  any  case.  I  am  giving 
Senators  a  chance  for  redemption. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  this  be  redemption, 
my  concerns  would  be  deepened. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  the  teenagers  say, 
"You  got  it." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  yield  before  he 
moves  to  table. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr,    President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  my  friends— and  they  are 
my  friends— the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, since  they  are  so  confident  about 
the  vote,  would  they  be  willing  to  let 
there  be  an  up-or-down  vote?  If  their 
cause  is  so  righteous,  let  Senators  con- 
front it  head-on  instead  of  behind  a 
motion  to  table.  Apparently,  the  Sena- 
tors are  confident  that  they  are  going 
to  defeat  the  amendment,  so  why  not 
let  us  have  an  up-or-down  vote  and  go 
to  it? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly.  I  will  be  lis- 
tening with  bated  breath. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
havp  carefully  considered  his  request, 
but.  believing  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  that,  among  other 
things,  this  amendment  is  really  not 
truly  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  bill.  I  would  be  constrained  to  ask, 
as  I  did  on  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
for  the  motion  to  table. 

M  HELMS.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  I 
would  prefer  Senators  to  confront  the 
issue  rather  than  the  parliamentary 
tabling  motion.  But  either  way  it 
comes  out,  it  is  the  same  thing.  I  think 
people  will  read  it  correctly  one  way  or 
another. 

Has  the  Senator  moved  to  table? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Not  as  yet. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Could  he  give  me  some 
indication? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
majority  leader  to  respond  to  a  re- 
quest from  Senator  Byrd,  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  COMPULSORY  UNION 
DUES  FOR  POLITICAL  PURPOSES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
morning  business,  I  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration—for its  first  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  want  to  make  sure,  for  the 
record,  does  the  Senator  want  the  im- 
mediate consideration  or  does  he  want 
first  reading? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  first  reading. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 


Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  wsmts  to  pursue  the 
provisions  of  rule  XIV  which  would  ul- 
timately take  this  bill  to  the  calendar. 
I  advised  the  minority  leader  of  that. 
We  are  both  concerned.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  make  the  request  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  quickly  corrected 
myself  and  said  first  reading. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  He  has  the  right  to 
have  it  read  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1881)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  second  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  from  another  Senator, 
I  object  to  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
owe  the  Chair  and  Parliamentarian  an 
explanation.  An  objection  can  be  made 
to  the  introduction  of  any  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  objection  was  made, 
he  could  not  have  introduced  his  bill 
until  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2218 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
understand  that  he  will,  at  the  appro- 
priate moment,  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  before  us.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  do  so. 

I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill  on  both  sides  that  an  inquiry 
was  put  to  me  as  to  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
a  representative  of  the  White  House 
just  now  by  telephone  and  I  have  been 


authorized  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion does  oppose  the  amendment. 
Based  on  that,  unless  there  is  further 
debate,  I  will  at  this  moment,  if  the 
managers  are  ready,  propose  to  make  a 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  the  F*resident  to  send  us  a 
letter  on  this? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  have  requested 
such  a  letter  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  to  table  the  Helms  amendment 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durknberger),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  MtJRKOWSKi),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
TsoNGAS),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  30.  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  268  Leg.] 
YEAS— 45 


\ 


Andrews 

Baker 

BenUen 

Biden 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cranston 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Ea«leton 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Byrd 

D'Amato 

Denton 

Dole 

East 

Ford 

Grassley 

Hatch 


Baucus 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Durenberger 

Glenn 


Evans 

Exon 

Gam 

Gorton 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Kassebaum 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 30 

Hecht 

Henin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Mattingly 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hollings 

Kennedy 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Moynihan 


Mitchell 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Specter 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Welcker 

Zorinsky 


NlcUes 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Rudman 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Warner 
Wilson 
c 
-25 

Murkowski 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Slcnnis 

Tower 

Tsongas 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2218  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  869  which  amends  the 
Export-Import  Act  of  1945  by 
strengthening  our  U.S.  export  financ- 
ing capability.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Heinz 
and  Garn.  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor,  now.  ahead  of  the  Sep- 
tember 30  date  when  the  Bank's  char- 
ter expires.  These  legislative  changes 
in  the  Bank's  charter  are  necessary  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  support  U.S.  ex- 
porters in  fierce  international  competi- 
tion. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  of  great 
importance  to  my  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois. As  the  No.  1  U.S.  exporter  of  ag- 
ricultural goods  and  the  third  largest 
exporting  State  overall,  Illinois  makes 
considerable  use  of  the  Banks  facili- 
ties. Illinois  ranks  fourth  in  the  total 
contract  value  of  funds  received  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  funds  which  sup- 
port over  15,000  jobs  in  my  State.  Not 
only  would  a  strengthened  Export- 
Import  Bank  make  those  jobs  secure, 
but  would  also  help  defend  U.S.  ex- 
porters from  foreign  subsidization, 
even  create  new  job  opportunities. 

Let  me  make  a  few  short  remarks  on 
several  important  parts  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Section  108  established  a  specific 
policy    for    Eximbank    to    encourage 
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small  businesses  to  develop  overseas 
commerce  through  Exlmbank  pro- 
grams, and  allows  for  greater  assist- 
ance to  the  small  business  sector.  In 
establishing  more  credit  for  small  busi- 
nesses, the  Bank  would  now  have  the 
ability  to  support  one  of  the  most  vital 
areas  of  our  economy.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  consponsor  of  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ's  amendment  that  would  require 
the  Bank  to  set  aside  10  percent  of 
funding  specifically  for  small  business- 
es and  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
accepted  our  amendment. 

Similarly,  the  establishment  of 
mixed  credit  export  subsidies  would 
allow  us  to  remain  competitive  with 
foreign  exporters  who  already  offer 
mixed  credits,  or  export  financing 
mixed  with  foreign  aid  funds.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  conducted  a 
study  of  sales  lost  in  1982  due  to  for- 
eign official  export  credit  competition 
which  showed  a  U.S.  loss  of  $900  mil- 
lion In  sales.  Nearly  half  of  those 
losses  were  due  to  foreign  competitors 
offering  mixed  credits.  Therefore,  our 
bill  comes  to  grip  with  this  problem. 

The  recent  growth  in  the  service  In- 
dustry and  the  fact  that  services  now 
represent  the  fastest  growing  sector  of 
our  economy  is  also  reflected  in  the 
provisions  provided  in  S.  869  which 
would  give  equal  treatment  to  service 
exports  as  the  Bank  gives  to  other 
export  sectors.  Chicago  is  one  of  the 
most  important  international  centers 
of  finance,  insurance,  and  other  serv- 
ice Industries.  I  know  this  new  dimen- 
sion of  Export-Import  assistance  will 
be  Important  to  continued  growth  in 
these  Industries. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  truly  to 
remain  competitive  In  exports  without 
resorting  to  protectionism  or  outright 
subsidization,  we  must  make  the 
changes  detailed  In  S.  869  In  the  char- 
ter of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
aUow  the  Bank  to  become  more  Inde- 
pendent and  responsive  to  our  export- 
ers' needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port In  passing  this  most  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Amendments  of  1983. 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  deficit  in 
foreign  trade  is  increasing  dramatical- 
ly. I  think  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  encour- 
age, facilitate,  and  accelerate  Ameri- 
can exports. 

In  1982  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  deficit 
was  $43  billion  and  for  1984.  Martin 
Peldsteln.  Chairman  of  the  President  s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  predicts 
that  this  deficit  could  reach  $100  bil- 
lion. 

Since  approximately  one  out  of 
every  six  American  jobs  is  dependent 
on  foreign  exports,  the  more  we 
export,  the  more  Americans  we  will  be 
putting  back  to  work;  and  the  less  we 
export,  the  more  we  allow  other  na- 
tions to  capture  our  domestic  markets 


and  the  weaker  we  will  become  els  a 
nation. 

I  believe  that  our  current  trade  im- 
balance is  an  extremely  serious  prob- 
lem which  threatens  the  economic 
welfare  of  our  country  and  which 
cannot  be  underestimated. 

I  worry  that  slowly  but  surely  for- 
eign countries  are  capturing  our  own 
markets.  Serious  on-going  efforts  must 
be  made  to  address  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Amendments  of 
1983  Is  an  Important  first  step. 

This  legislation  declares  as  Its  pur- 
pose, among  other  things: 

To  expand  U.S.  employment  and 
economic  growth  by  increasing  U.S. 
exports  to  markets  in  the  developing 
world; 

To  stimulate  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  countries  in  the  developing 
world  by  Improving  their  access  to 
credit  for  imports  from  the  United 
States; 

And.  to  neutralize  foreign  predatory 
financing  of  exports  In  competition 
with  U.S.  exports. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Amend- 
ments of  1983  recognize  the  vital  need 
for  a  strong  and  aggressive  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  importance  of 
neutralizing  subsidized  foreign  export 
financing. 

Some  of  the  sections  of  this  legisla- 
tion provide  as  follows: 

Section  101  of  S.  869  reflects  our 
desire  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  first  priority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  Its  chief  mandate.  Is  to  be  com- 
petitive with  foreign  officially  subsi- 
dized export  credits. 

Section  102  reestablishes  the  Exlm- 
bank Advisory  Panel  to  make  the 
Bank  more  fully  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  American  exporters. 

Section  103  reduces  the  opportunity 
for  politicizing  the  Eximbank  by 
giving  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors fixed  4  year  terms. 

Section  105  is  designed  to  discourage 
the  use  of  subsidized  financing  by  for- 
eign governments  to  support  sales  in 
the  U.S.  market. 

And  section  109,  in  effect,  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  forbid  Im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  a 
product  whose  sale  was  made  possible 
through  foreigh  officially  subsidized 
export  financing  at  a  rate  below  that 
stipulated  in  the  "Arrangement  on 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported 
Export  Credits  "  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Amendments  of  1983  are 
designed  to  assist  the  export  of  serv- 
ices and  housing  and  to  assist  small 
business. 

Services  represent  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sector  of  American  exports.  This 
legislation  amends  the  Eximbank 
charter  to  make  it  clear  that  service 
exports  are  to  receive  the  same  and 


equal  treatment  as  the  Bank  gives  to 
other  export  sectors. 

Similarly,  this  legislation  clarifies 
our  Intention  that  where  appropriate 
the  Bank  should  provide  competitive 
financing  for  the  financing  of  housing 
built  by  U.S.  companies  for  export. 

And.  with  respect  to  small  business, 
we  insure  that  the  Bank  is  responsive 
to  small  business  needs  by  providing  In 
section  108  language  stressing  the 
need  for  the  Bank  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  small  business  exporters.  To 
that  end.  we  specifically  direct  the 
Chairman  of  the  Eximbank  Board  to 
designate  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  to  Insure  that  the  Bank  carries 
out  its  responsibilities  toward  small 
business. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  support  en- 
thusiastically an  amendment  which  di- 
rects the  Bank  to  Insure  that  U.S. 
companies  are  afforded  an  equal  and 
nondiscriminatory  opportunity  to  bid 
for  insurance  in  connection  with  trans- 
actions assisted  by  the  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  in  hearings  last  year 
the  Banking  Committee  learned  that 
well  over  $1  billion  of  U.S.  export  sales 
were  lost  in  fiscal  year  1982  due  to  In- 
adequate Eximbank  support.  During 
the  same  period,  the  Bank  failed  to 
use  approximately  $1  billion  of  its 
direct  loan  authority. 

This  underutilization  of  funds  to 
stimulate  U.S.  exports  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. In  our  committee  report  we 
recognize  the  need  for  greater  adher- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Bank  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  provide  American 
exporters  with  competitive  financing 
in  the  face  of  foreign  government  sub- 
sidized export  credit  competition. 

For  those  who  doubt  the  need  for  a 
stronger  U.S.  international  trade  and 
export  policy.  I  commend  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  August  2.  1983.  on  'World  Trade: 
What  U.S.  Firms  Are  Up  Against."  by 
Lee  lacocca,  to  your  attention. 

I  request  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

WoRU)  Trade:  What  U.S.  Firms  Are  Up 
Against 

( By  Lee  lacocca) 

The  playing  field  in  world  trade  is  not 
level:  it  is  blatantly  tilted  against  the  United 
States. 

And  unless  that  field  can  be  made  level, 
we  will  rapidly  slip  from  the  major  leagues 
to  the  minors— with  small  chance  of  a  come- 
back. In  1982.  the  U.S.  deficit  in  foreign 
trade  was  $43  billion:  for  1984.  Martin  Peld- 
stein.  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  predicts  that^this  def- 
icit could  reach  $100  billion.  This  widening 
gap  t)etween  imports  and  exports  signifi- 
cantly contributes  to  lost  jobs  and  the  ero- 
sion of  the  capital  base  of  many  essential  in- 
dustries, including  machine  tools,  steel,  elec- 
tronics and  automobiles. 

A  strong  economic  recovery— contrary  to 
popular  economic  folklore— could  worsen 
this  deteriorating  situation.  Since  several 
major  competitor  nations  are  expected  to 


lag  behind  the  United  States  In  their  rate  of 
recovery,  price  competition  from  them  could 
play  havoc  with  our  recovery  and  our  trade 
deficit. 

With  good  reason,  government  and  busi- 
ness leaders  are  concerned.  Unfortunately, 
this  concern  has  become  polarized  into  an 
either/or  position:  protectionism  or  free 
trade. 

For  example.  In  The  Post,  Wolfgang 
Hager's  defense  of  protectionism  [Outlook, 
May  151,  was  followed  by  Bill  Brock's  re- 
sponse in  defense  of  free  trade  Cop-ed,  June 
131.  These  essays— a  microcosm  of  what's 
being  played  out  dally  In  Washington,  In 
academla  and  on  the  6  o'clock  news— are  at- 
tempts to  come  to  terms  with  the  Issue  of 
international  competition.  But,  like  most  ex- 
tremes solutions,  both  are  wrong. 

For  one  thing— and  this  Is  probably  the 
most  important  thing— these  either/or  ap- 
proaches fail  to  take  into  account  some  very 
basic  realities  of  the  business  world  In  1983. 

It's  true  that  protectionism  would  provide 
Immediate,  temporary  help  to  certain  indus- 
tries-including the  auto  industry.  About  28 
percent  of  the  cars  sold  in  America  are  Im- 
ported—21  percent  are  from  one  nation, 
Japan.  And  In  June  of  this  year,  the  Labor 
Department  ruled  that  an  estimated  5,200 
workers  laid  off  from  Chrysler  Corporation 
plants  in  Newark,  Del.,  and  Detroit  can 
apply  for  special  aid  because  Imports  cost 
them  their  jobs. 

But  rushing  in  with  an  across-the-board 
protectionist  quick  fix  could  backfire  on 
American  business.  America  simply  can't 
afford  to  alienate  and  lose  world  markets 
through  protectionism  and  its  backlash. 
The  fastest-growing  markets  in  the  world 
are  overseas:  Brazil  and  Mexico  combined 
will  probably  represent  a  larger  auto  market 
than  the  United  States  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  And  economies  in  the  Far  East  are 
on  impressive  growth  curves. 

Like  the  ill-fated  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  protectionist  measures  carry 
the  potential  for  lost  markets,  trade  wars 
and  depression.  The  price  of  such  "relief"  is 
one  that  American  business  can't  afford. 

If  protectionism  isn't  the  answer  to  our 
trade  problems,  free  trade  extremism  isn't 
either.  Free  trade  ignores  the  historical  fact 
that  current  trade  agreements  were  formu- 
lated at  a  time  when  America  was  the  top 
dog  in  production  and  sales  in  world  mar- 
kets—and especially  in  domestic  markets.  It 
ignores  the  new  reality  that,  both  in  terms 
of  production  facilities  and  marketplaces, 
competition  is  now  global. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  new  game: 
it's  really  the  major  leagues.  Global  compe- 
tition—the playout  of  economic  Darwin- 
ism—has been  a  potent  spur  to  American 
business  to  improve  its  productivity  and 
quality.  What  is  wrong  is  that  while  Ameri- 
can companies  are  playing  in  a  new  interna- 
tional trade  game,  the  U.S.  government  is 
still  expecting  them  to  play  by  the  old  rules. 

We  are  up  against  aggressive,  potent  com- 
petitors, backed'  by  their  goverrmients— 
while  experts  inside  and  outside  government 
intone  Adam  Smith's  theories  and  pretend 
it's  still  1950  in  terms  of  U.S.  worldwide  eco- 
nomic dominance.  Most  other  governments 
have  realized  that  the  game  and  its  rules 
have  changed— and  now  assist  the  "Invisible 
Hand"  through  all-too-visible  programs  and 
policies  that  give  their  industries  a  better- 
than-even  break  in  the  world. 

Because  the  U.S.  government  still  tries  to 
play  by  the  old  free  trade  rules.  America 
lacks  a  trade  policy  that's  responsive  to  the 
new  realities  of  international  competition. 


For  American  businessmen  and  workers- 
sent  out  into  the  global  marketplace  to  com- 
plete without  help  from  government— the 
playing  field  is  not  level;  it's  tilted  against 
them. 

To  make  that  playing  field  level— to  allow 
American  business  and  American  labor  to  be 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  global  com- 
petitors—we have  to  address  two  major 
areas  Immediately. 

The  first  area  concerns  purchasing  power 
parity.  Right  now— because  of  currency  ex- 
change rates  and  the  system  of  value-added 
taxes— some  of  our  competitors  have  a  sub- 
stantial pricing  advantage:  over  $1,500  per 
car  for  Japan.  This  advantage  obviously  tilts 
the  playing  field  for  the  competition. 
exchange  rates 

With  the  current  strength  of  the  dollar 
and  the  intentionally  low  values  of  certain 
other  currencies,  such  as  the  yen,  some  of 
our  trading  partners  have  a  big  edge  over 
American  businesses  when  they  compete  in 
the  U.S.  market.  In  the  auto  industry— a 
prime  example— it  is  estimated  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  a  cost  advantage  of  $600  to  $800 
per  car  because  of  an  estimated  20  percent 
undervaluation  of  the  yen. 

VALUE-ADDED  TAXES 

Most  of  American's  major  competitors  use 
value-added  taxes,  which  they  rebate  to 
their  manufacturers  when  goods  are  export- 
ed. For  Japan,  this  tax  rebate  equals  an- 
other $600  to  $800  per  car.  U.S.  import 
duties  come  nowhere  near  equaling  the  re- 
bated taxes,  so  the  imported  goods  have  a 
substantial  price  advantage  over  American- 
produced  goods.  And  the  American  goods 
have  to  shoulder  the  full  effect  of  U.S.  fed- 
eral, state,  local.  Social  Security,  and  other 
taxes. 

The  second  major  area  concerns  the  lack 
of  a  coherent,  pragmatic  industrial  policy  to 
help  American  businesses  to  become  and/or 
remain  competitive— especially  for: 

RIDING  OUT  DOWNTURNS 

Many  of  America's  competitors  have  de- 
veloped programs  to  help  their  industries 
remain  solvent  during  cyclical  downturns. 
America  has  no  such  program,  and  with 
each  economic  downturn— even  predictable 
ones  in  cyclical  industries  like  chemicals  and 
autos— American  industries  lose  ground  to 
foreign  competition.  Once  they  lose  too 
much  goods  ^nd  get  on  to  a  precarious  fi- 
nancial footing,  they  usually  cannot  be  res- 
urrected. Their  jobs  disappear  overseas  for- 
ever, by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

CARVING  OUT  AND  PRESERVING  MARKET  SHARE 

Some  of  America's  competitors,  such  as 
the  Japanese,  have  learned  that  they  can  es- 
tablish market  share  through  a  low  price/ 
low  profit  game  plan  applied  over  the  long 
term.  They  can  only  do  this  with 'solid  fi- 
nancial backing  from  their  governments  and 
their  closely  integrated  national  banking 
systems,  something  American  industry 
doesn't  have.  As  a  result,  American  busi- 
nesses frequently  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
long-term  "entry  fee"  to  gain  and  hold  posi- 
tion in  desirable  markets. 

That  these  two  areas— purchasing  power 
parity  and  industrial  policy— demand  action 
is  obvious  to  many  Americans,  but  not  to 
enough  of  our  elected  representatives.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  polls  conducted  by  Louis 
Harris  Associates  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  percentage  of  Americans  who 
favor  government  policies  to  preserve  or 
expand  our  industrial  base  is  double  the 
percentage  of  congressional  leaders  who  are 
similarly  inclined. 


What  must  government  and  business  do. 
starting  today,  to  deal  with  the  new  trade 
realities  and  to  level  out  the  playing  field? 

1.  Government  must  negotiate  more  ac- 
ceptable exchange  rates,  rates  that  reflect 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  different  cur- 
rencies and  that  are  indexed  over  time  to 
changes  in  relative  inflation  rates. 

2.  Govenunent  must  find  ways  to  compen- 
sate for  the  pricing  edge  created  by  VAT  re- 
bates. DISCS  (Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations)  have  never  been  an  effective 
tool  for  this:  and  imp>ort  duties,  because 
they  are  too  low,  have  been  equally  ineffec- 
tive. Our  taxation  policy  should  get  In  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

3.  Government  and  business  together 
must  find  ways  to  help  fundamentally 
viable  American  companies  absorb  the 
impact  of  recessions— and  to  allow  American 
business  to  compete  with  foreign  industries 
whose  governments  and  infrastructures  sup- 
port low  price/low  profit  marketing  strate- 
gies. 

This  kind  of  aid  could  be  in  the  form  of 
loans  or  of  loan  guarantees  similar  to  those 
provided  to  Chrysler.  A  new  structure  to  ac- 
complish this  program  could  incorporate 
the  concept  of  a  "domestic  IMF":  it  could 
arrange  emergency  financing  to  support 
those  businesses  that  have  clear,  workable 
plans  to  improve  productivity  and  increase 
operating  efficiency.  There's  no  question 
that  the  capital  for  these  loans  is  available; 
I've  often  wondered  why  the  American 
public  and  business  community  have  al- 
lowed American  banks  and  public  institu- 
tions to  lend  $500  billion  to  Third  World 
countries  and  businesses  while  we  have  such 
pressing  needs  here  at  home. 

In  the  international  trade  game,  time  is 
not  on  our  side.  The  next  several  seasons 
will  determine,  irreversibly,  whether  Amer- 
ica stays  in  the  world  trade  major  leagues. 
We  need  solid  policies  now,  if  we're  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  play  on  a  level  field. 

As  far  as  autos  are  concerned,  until  we  get 
these  policies  in  place,  we  must  negotiate  or 
legislate  an  extension  on  quotas  on  Japa- 
nese imports.  Without  these  quotas  as  an  in- 
terim measure,  the  American  auto  industry 
as  we  know  it  won't  sur\'ive  long  enough  to 
have  a  chance  to  play  on  that  level  field. 

A  level  field  means  a  fair  game— a  game  in 
which  all  players  go  by  equivalent  rules.  A 
level  playing  field  in  international  trade  is 
necessary  to  put  the  biggest  game  in  the 
world  back  on  the  level. 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending  bill,  S. 
869.  the  Export-Import  Bank  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  The  legislation  renews 
the  Bank's  charter  for  6  years  and 
strengthens  its  capacity  to  assist  U.S. 
exporters  in  meeting  foreign  competi- 
tion supported  by  official  financing 
subsidies.  It  addresses  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  has  contributed  to  the  disas- 
trous deterioration  of  the  U.S.  trade 
position  in  recent  years. 

The  last  time  this  coimtry  had  a  fa- 
vorable merchandise  trade  balance  was 
1975.  Our  surplus  that  year  was  just 
over  $9  billion.  Then  came  the  oil 
shocks  of  the  late  seventies.  The  U.S. 
trade  deficit  shot  up  to  an  unprece- 
dented $33.8  billion.  As  the  Impact 
began  to  be  absorbed,  the  deficit  de- 
clined to  sllghtlj^  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion. Since  then  the  situation  has  dra- 
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matlcally  worsened.  A  colossal  trade 
gap  of  more  than  $60  billion  Is  project- 
ed for  this  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  no  one  supposes 
that  this  decline  In  our  trade  position 
Is  solely  owing  to  the  failure  to  meet 
export  credit  competition.  But  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  It  plays  a  role.  When 
officially  supported  concessional  fi- 
nancing Is  more  readily  available  for 
foreign  products,  American  businesses 
are  at  a  disadvantage  and  the  Jobs  of 
American  workers  are  at  additional 
and  unfair  risk. 

The  bill  before  us.  Mr.  President, 
contains  a  number  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  or  can  be  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  to  counter  financing 
competition.  Two  are  especially  impor- 
tant. The  first  makes  it  clear  that  the 
first  priority  of  the  Bank  should  be  to 
provide  competitive  export  financing. 
The  administration  has  given  prece- 
dence to  the  Bank's  own  financial  in- 
terest. Indeed,  the  administration  has 
generally  opposed,  on  budgetary  as 
well  as  policy  grounds,  the  effective 
use  of  (the  Bank's  resources  for  the 
purposes  Congress  has  approved  time 
and  again.  Perhaps  this  provision  will 
get  the  message  across.  We  want  an 
aggressive  trade  policy  which  insists 
on  fair  and  reciprocal  treatment  for 
D.S.  companies  that  want  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  world  market.  And  we  are 
prepared  to  support  the  measures  that 
will  be  necessary  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

The  second  provision  would  create  a 
program  of  mixed  credits-combina- 
tions of  foreign  assistance  and  export 
financing— in  both  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  This  will  help  to 
neutralize  the  advantage  many  of  our 
competitors  now  enjoy  in  Third  World 
markets.  Tie-ins  between  aid  and  trade 
have  been  very  effective  instruments 
for  export  promotion  and  mawket  pen- 
etration. It  is  high  time  we  made  them 
avsulable. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of 
an  explicit,  coherent,  and  tough- 
minded  trade  policy  is  long  overdue. 
Uncle  Sam  can  no  longer  afford  to 
play  the  role  of  Uncle  Sap  in  world 
trade.  This  bill  can  be  an  important 
step  in  that  direction  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  an  issue  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  country  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Northwest. 

This  Nation's  economy  and  the  jobs 
of  thousands  of  Americans  are  deeply 
affected  by  the  ability  of  our  produc- 
ers to  be  competitive  in  international 
markets.  In  my  own  State  more  than 
450  businesses  benefit  from  the  Exim- 
bank's  operations.  It  must  not  only  be 
continued,  but  encouraged  to  aggres- 
sively pursue  support  for  our  interna- 
tional marketing  efforts. 


Currently  international  practice 
finds  many  foreign  nations  subsidizing 
the  products  of  their  own  exporters. 
The  Bank's  purpose  is  to  neutralize 
the  market  effects  of  those  subsidies. 

U.S.  producers  receive  none  of  the 
Bank's  funds,  nor  should  they.  Exim- 
bank  money  provides  competitive  fi- 
nancing arrangements  to  the  potential 
buyers  of  U.S.  products.  U.S.  firms  can 
then  compete  more  fairly  with  foreign 
producers.  And  that  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary—fair competition.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  managers  of  this  bill  how 
many  more  amendments  we  have.  Per- 
haps we  can  have  third  reading  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  to  this 
Senator's  knowledge,  there  are  no 
more  amendments,  and  this  Senator  is 
prepared  to  go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  no  more 
amendments  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments,  and  I  ask  for 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  869)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  869 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  8£  the  ■Export-Import 
Bank  Amendments  of  1983  ". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

COMPETITIV»i«ANDATE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Export-Import  Banli 
Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'in  all  its  programs"  after 
"objective":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "fully"  after  "which  are", 
(b)    Section    2(b)(1)(B)    of    such    Act    is 

amended  by  striking  out  all  through  "ex- 
ports of  other  countries;"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  loans  made  by  the  Bank 
in  all  its  programs  shall  bear  interest  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank,  consistent  with  the  Banks 
mandate  to  support  United  States  exports 
at  rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  fully  competitive  with  exports  of  other 
countries.  For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  rates  and  terms  and  conditions 
need  not  be  equivalent  to  those  offered  by 
foreign  countries,  but  should  be  established 
so  that  the  effect  of  such  rates,  terms,  and 
conditions  for  all  the  Banks  programs,  in- 
cluding those  for  small  businesses  and  for 
medium  term  financing,  will  be  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  such  foreign  credit  on  interna- 
tional sales  competition.   The   Bank  shall 


consider  the  average  cost  of  money  as  one 
factor  in  its  determination  of  interest  rates, 
where  such  consideration  does  not  impair 
the  Banks  primary  function  of  expanding 
United  States  exports  through  fully  com- 
petitive financing.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  ". 

(c)  Section  2(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "export  trading  com- 
panies," after  "independent  export  firms." 
in  the  third  sentence,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (b). 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  102.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  There  is  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  to  consist  of  twelve  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  and  who  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  production,  commerce,  fi- 
nance, agriculture,  labor,  services,  and  State 
government.  Not  less  than  three  members 
appointed  to  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  representative  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  least  once  each  quarter.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  advise  the  Bank  on  its  pro- 
grams, and  shall  submit,  with  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2(b)(1)(A)  of  this  Act,  its 
own  comments  to  the  Congress  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  Bank  is  meeting  its 
mandate  to  provide  competitive  financing  to 
expand  United  States  exports,  and  any  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  in  this  regard. 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  on  a 
rotating  basis,  shall  be  permitted  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.". 

TERMS  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
3(c)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Terms  of  the  di- 
rectors shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  terms  of  the  directors  first  appointed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence, including  the  President  and  the  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Bank,  shall  be  four 
years,  except  that— 

"(1)  of  the  directors  first  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  this  sentence,  three  directors  (other 
than  the  President  and  First  Vice  President 
of  the  Bank)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment; 

"(2)  any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
four-year  or  two-year  term  to  which  he  or 
she  was  appointed  or  until  January  20.  1985. 
as  the  case  may  be.". 

(c)(1)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Of  the  five  members  of  the  Board  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  not  less  than  one  such 
member  shall  be  selected  from  the  small 
business  community  and  shall  represent  the 
interests  of  small  business.". 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1),  the  first  member 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  selected  from  among  the  small 
business  community  and  shall  represent  the 
interests  of  small  business. 


REPORT  OH  authority;  extension 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  7(a)(2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(2)(A)  Not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year  the  Bank  shall  determine  whether  the 
authority  available  to  it  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
Bank's  needs,  particularly  those  arising 
from  any  unforeseen  Increases  in  the  level 
of  exports,  any  Increased  foreign  export 
credit  subsidies,  or  the  lack  of  progress  in 
negotiations  to  reduce  or  eliminate  export 
credit  subsidies.  Not  later  than  April  15  of 
each  year  the  Bank  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  such  determination, 
together  with  a  request  by  the  President  for 
such  an  Increase  in  its  authority  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

•(B)  If  the  Bank  finds  that  the  amount  of 
direct  loan  authority  or  guarantee  authority 
available  to  it  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds 
the  amount  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  consistent  with  the  avail- 
ability of  qualified  applications  and  limita- 
tions imposed  by  law  during  such  year,  it 
shall  promptly  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
amount  of  such  excess  direct  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  authority.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  forty-five  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Bank  makes  such  request,  the 
Bank  shall  make  the  amount  of  such  excess 
authority  available  for  commitment  unless 
the  Congress  has  completed  action  on  legis- 
lation eliminating  or  reducing  the  excess 
amount.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
forty-five-day  period  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  there  shall  be  excluded  any  days 
on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days. ". 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1983  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1989". 
matching  credits 

Sec.  105.  Section  1912  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  the  following:  "The  inquiry,  and 
where  appropriate,  the  determination  and 
authorization  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
referred  to  in  this  section  shall  be  complet- 
ed and  made  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  information. "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "determining"  in  para- 
graph (b)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"significant". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "may  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall"  in  subsection  (c). 

report  to  congress 
Sec.  106.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$100.000.000 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000,000". 

exports  of  services 
Sec  107.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  services"  after  "ex- 
change of  commodities  "  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)(1); 

(2)  by  inserting  "of  goods  and  services" 
after  "exports "  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)(1)(A);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)(1)(C) 
the  following: 

'(D)(i)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  foster  the  delivery  of 
United  States  services  in  international  com- 
merce. In  exercising  its  powers  and  func- 
tions, the  Bank  shall  give  full  and  equal 


consideration  to  making  loans  and  providing 
guarantees  for  the  export  of  services.  Inde- 
pendently or  in  conjunction  with  the  export 
of  manufactured  goods,  equipment,  hard- 
ware or  other  capital  goods,  consistent  with 
the  Bank's  policy  to  neutralize  foreign  sub- 
sidized credit  competition  and  to  supple- 
ment the  private  capital  market. 

"(il)  The  Bank  shall  include  in  its  annual 
report  a  summary  of  its  programs  regarding 
services. 

"(E)  The  Bank  shall  urge  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  to  provide  cov- 
erage against  100  per  centum  of  any  loss 
with  respect  to  exports  having  a  value  of 
$100,000  or  less. ". 

COMPETITIVE  insurance 

Sec.  108.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Bank  shall  work  to 
ensure  that  United  States  companies  are  af- 
forded an  equal  and  nondiscriminatory  op- 
portunity to  bid  for  Insurance  In  connection 
with  transactions  assisted  by  the  Bank. 

'(2)  In  furtherance  of  that  effort,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  shall  review  Bank 
policies  and  programs  in  regard  to  this 
issue,  and  in  coordination  with  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  and  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  undertake  ac- 
tions designed  to  promote  equal  and  non- 
discriminatory opportunities  to  bid  for  in- 
surance in  connect  in  with  all  aspects  of 
international  trade  activities. 

"(3)  The  Bank  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  May  15,  1984, 
regarding— 

"(A)  the  existing  obstacles  to  equal  and 
non-dlscrimlnatory  bidding  for  Insurance  re- 
lated to  transactions  assisted  by  the  Bank; 

"(B)  the  efforts  that  the  Bank  has  taken 
in  addressing  such  problems;  and 

"(C)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
action  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  or  the  Congress." 

SMALL  BUSINESS  NEEDS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Export 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "that  the  Bank  shall 
give  due  recognition  to  the  policy  stated  in 
section  2(a)  of  the  Small  business  Act  that 

the  Government  should  aid,  counsel,  assist, 
and  protect,  Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  inter- 
ests of  small  business  concerns  in  order  to 
preserve  free  competitive  enterprise'  and 
that  in  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  designate  an  officer  of  the 
Bank  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  for  all  matters  concerning 
or  affecting  small  business  concerns  and 
who.  among  other  duties,  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  advising  small  businessment  of  the 
opportunities  for  small  business  concerns  In 
the  functions  of  the  Bank  and  for  maintain- 
ing liaison  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  other  departments  and  agencies 
In  matters  affecting  small  business  con- 
cerns;" in  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(E)(i)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  In  international  com- 
merce. In  exercising  Its  authority,  the  Bank 
shall  develop  a  program  which  gives  fair 
consideration  to  making  loans  and  providing 
guarantees  for  the  export  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  small  businesses. 


"(11)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Bank  shall  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  policy  stated  in  section  2(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  that  'the  Govern- 
ment should  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect. 
Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  interests  of  small 
business  concerns  in  order  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise'.  In  furtherance  of 
this  policy,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  des- 
ignate an  officer  of  the  Bank\who  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  President  of  the  Bank  for 
all  matters  concerning  or  affecting  small 
business  concerns  and  who.  among  other 
duties,  shall  be  responsible-^tflV  advising 
small  business  concerns  of  the  opportunities 
for  small  business  concerns  in  the  functions 
of  the  Bank  and  for  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  In  matters 
affecting  small  business  concerns. 

"(ill)  The  Director  appointed  to  represent 
the  interests  of  small  business  under  section 
3(c)  shall  ensure  that  the  Bank  carries  out 
its  responsibilities  under  subparagraph  (ii) 
and  that  the  Bank's  financial  and  other  re- 
sources are.  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, appropriately  used  for  small  business 
needs. 

"(Iv)  To  assure  that  the  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (i)  and  (ID  are  carried  out,  the 
Bank  shall  make  available,  from  the  aggre- 
gate loan,  guarantee,  and  Insurance  author- 
ity available  to  It.  an  amount  to  finance  ex- 
ports by  small  business  concerns  (as  defined 
under  section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act) 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  6  per  centum  of 
such  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984.  7  per 
centum  of  such  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  8  per  centum  of  such  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  9  per  centum  of  such  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  10  per 
centum  of  such  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  thereafter.  The  Bank  shall  utilize 
the  amount  set  aside  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  to  offer  financing  for  small 
business  exports  on  terms  which  are  fully 
competitive  with  regard  to  interest  rates 
and  with  regard  to  the  portion  of  financing 
which  may  be  provided,  guaranteed,  or  in- 
sured. Financing  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  whether 
financing  for  the  particular  transaction  was 
disapproved  by  any  other  Federal  agency. 

"(v)  The  Bank  shall  utilize  a  part  of  the 
amount  set  aside  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(iv)  to  provide  lines  of  credit  or  guarantees 
to  consortia  of  small  or  medium  size  banks, 
export  trading  companies.  State  export  fi- 
nance agencies,  export  financing  coopera- 
tives, small  business  Investment  companies 
as  defined  In  section  103  of  the  Small  Bus- 
nless  Investment  act  of  1958.  or  other  fi- 
nancing Institutions  or  entitles  In  order  to 
finance  small  business  exports.  Financing 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  made 
available  only  where  the  consortia  or  the 
participating  institutions  agree  to  undertake 
processing,  servicing,  and  credit  evaluation 
functions  in  connection  with  such  finsuiclng. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
Bank  shall  delegate  to  the  consortia  the  au- 
thority to  approve  financing  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subparagraph,  the  BEink 
shall  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  participating  consortia  and  may  re- 
quire such  consortia  periodically  to  furnish 
Information  to  the  Bank  regarding  the 
number  and  amount  of  loans  made  and  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  borrowers. 

"(vl)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  policy 
stated  in  subparagraph  (i)  is  carried  out.  the 
Bank  shall  promote  small  business  exports 
and  its  small  business  export  financing  pro- 
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grams  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  of  the  Small  Business  Admlnistra- 
tloln.  and  the  private  sector,  particularly 
small  business  organizations.  State  agencies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  banking  organiza- 
tions, export  management  companies. 
export  trading  companies.  aj\A  private  in- 
dustry.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  of 
the  activities  of  the  member  of  the  Board 
appointed  to  represent  the  Interests  of  small 
business"  before  the  period. 

(c)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Bank  shall  include  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  allo- 
cation of  the  sums  set  aside  for  small  busi- 
ness exports  pursuant  to  section  2(b)<l)(E). 
Such  report  shall  specify  the  total  number 
and  dollar  volume  of  loans  made  from  the 
simis  set  aside,  the  number  and  dollar 
volume  of  loans  made  through  the  consortia 
program  under  subparagraph  (v)  of  such 
section,  the  amount  of  guarantees  and  in- 
surance provided  for  small  business  exports, 
the  number  of  recipients  of  financing  from 
the  sums  set  aside  who  have  not  previously 
participated  in  the  Bank's  programs,  the 
number  of  commitments  entered  into  in 
amounts  less  than  $500,000.  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  increasing  the  participation 
of  banks  and  other  institutions  in  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  2(b)(l)<E). 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
Banks  report  shall  also  be  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Small  Business.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  IMPORTS  SUPPORTED  BY 
EXPORT  CREDITS  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
OECD  AJUIANGEIIENT  ON  EXPORT  CREDITS 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Unless  an  inquiry  has  been 
commenced  under  section  1912  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of 
1978.  any  interested  party  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 771  of  the  Tariff  Act.  as  amended,  may 
request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  to 
review  the  terms  and  conditions  of  foreign 
official  export  credits  provided  directly  or 
indirectly  by  any  foreign  government  or  for- 
eign official  export  credit  agency  to  support 
exports  of  any  product  or  service  to  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  written  request  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  simultaneously  refer  the  request  to 
the  International  Trade  Commission  for  a 
determination  of  material  injury  and  shall 
review  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  product  or  service  In  question  has 
received,  or  Is  likely  to  receive,  foreign  offi- 
cial export  credits  and.  not  later  than  forty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  request 
was  filed,  shall  determine  whether  the 
export  credits  are  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  and  conditions.  Including  the  Interest 
rate  provisions,  of  the  Arrangement  on 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported  Export 
Credits  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the    OECD  Arrangement"). 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
foreign  official  export  credits  with  regard  to 
which  a  request  for  review  has  been  made— 

(1)  are  at  rates  below  those  that  the  for- 
eign government  or  agency  concerned  has  to 
pay  or  would  have  to  pay  for  the  funds  so 
employed,  or  involve  the  assumption  by  the 
government  or  agency  concerned  of  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  incurred  by  exporters  or  fi- 
nancial institutions  In  obtalnmg  credits:  and 

(2)  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  OECD  Arrangement: 


he  shall  publish  his  findings  in  the  Federal 
Register  and.  following  an  affirmative  pre- 
liminary determination  of  material  injury 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission  by 
the  forty-fifth  day  after  referral  of  the  re- 
quest under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
shall  Inunedlately  direct  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  to  prohibit  the  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  the  product  or  service  ben- 
efiting from,  or  likely  to  benefit  from,  such 
export  credits.  By  the  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  preliminary  determination  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  final  determination  of 
material  Injury.  If  the  determination  Is  af- 
firmative, the  Commissioner  shall  assess  a 
duty  on  the  goods  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section.  If  the 
determination  is  negative,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct  the  Commissioner  to  remove  the 
prohibition  on  the  entry  of  goods  or  services 
into  the  United  States. 

(d)  If.  after  action  has  been  taken  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  prohibiting  the  entry 
of  any  product  or  products  into  the  United 
States,  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  disap- 
prove such  action,  the  Secretary  may  direct 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  to  revoke 
such  action. 

SPECIAL  FACIUTIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  UNITED 
STATES  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL  AND  MEXICO 

Sec  111.  (a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  establish 
facilities  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months  du- 
ration consisting  of  guarantees  and  Insur- 
ance In  support  of  export  transactions  to 
Brazil  and  Mexico  In  the  aggregate  amount 
of  $1,500,000,000  and  $500,000,000  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "no  loan  or  financial  guarantee"  In  the 
first  sentence  "or  general  guarantee  or  In- 
surance facility". 

(c)  Section  2(b)(3)(A)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  or  financial 
guarantee  a  brief  description  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  transaction,  the  identity  of  the 
party  or  parties  requesting  the  loan  or  fi- 
nancial guarantee,  the  nature  of  the  goods 
or  services  to  be  exported,  and  the  use  for 
which  the  goods  or  services  are  to  be  export- 
ed, and  In  the  case  of  a  general  guarantee  or 
Insurance  facility,  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  facility,  the  total 
amount  of  guarantees  or  Insurance,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  facility,  and  Its  methods  of  op- 
eration: and". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  2(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  ( 12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(1)(B))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"businessmen"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"business  concerns". 

(b)  Section  2(b)(4)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(4))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "he"  wherever  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary". 

(c)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(e))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "his",  "or  her" 
and  by  Inserting  after  "he",  "or  she". 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "he"  amd  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  President". 

(e)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank    Act    of    1945    (12   U.S.C.    635e(b))    is 


amended  by  striking  out  "he"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
President". 

(f)  Section  1912(a)(2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  635a-3(a)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary". 

(g)  Section  1912(b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
635a-3(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary". 

TITLE  II— MIXED  CREDIT  EXPORT 
SUBSIDIES 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Trade  and  Development  Enhancement 
Act  of  1983". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  202.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  expand  employment  and  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States  by  expanding 
United  States  exports  to  the  markets  of  the 
developing  world: 

(2)  to  stimulate  the  economic  development 
of  countries  In  the  developing  world  by  im- 
proving their  access  to  credit  for  the  impor- 
tation of  United  States  products  and  serv- 
ices for  developmental  purposes; 

(3)  to  neutralize  the  predatory  financing 
engaged  In  by  many  nations  whose  exports 
compete  with  United  States  exports,  and 
thereby  restore  export  competition  to  a 
market  basis:  and 

(4)  to  encourage  foreign  governments  to 
enter  into  effective  and  comprehensive 
agreements  with  the  United  States  to  end 
the  use  of  government-mixed  credits  for  ex- 
ports, and  to  limit  and  govern  the  use  of 
export  credit  subsidies  generally. 

NEGOTIATING  MANDATE 

Sec  203.  The  President  shall  pursue  vigor- 
ously negotiations  to  limit  and  set  rules  for 
the  mixed  financing  for  exports.  The  negoti- 
ating objectives  ot  the  United  States  should 
Include  reaching  agreements— 

( 1 )  to  def me  the  various  forms  of  mixed  fi- 
nancing, particularly  mixed  credits  under 
the  OECD  Arrangement: 

(2)  to  phase  out  the  use  of  government- 
mixed  credits  by  a  date  certain: 

(3)  to  set  rules  governing  the  use  of 
public-private  cof Inanclng.  or  other  forms  of 
mixed  financing,  which  may  have  the  same 
result  as  government-mixed  credits  of  draw- 
ing on  concessional  development  assistance 
to  produce  subsidized  export  financing: 

(4)  to  raise  the  threshold  for  notification 
of  the  use  of  mixed  financing  to  a  50  per 
centum  level  of  concessionallty: 

(5)  to  Improve  notification  procedures  so 
that  advance  notification  must  be  given  on 
all  uses  of  mixed  financing.  Including  forms 
not  restricted:  and 

(6)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  mixed  financing 
for  production  facilities  for  goods  which  are 
In  structural  oversupply  in  the  world. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  MIXED  FINANCING  PRO- 
GRAM IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  es- 
tablish, within  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a 
program  of  mixed  financing  for  United 
States  exports.  The  program  shall  be  car- 
ried out  In  cooperation  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  with  private 
financial  Institutions  or  entitles,  as  appro- 
priate. The  program  may  include— 


( 1 )  the  combined  use  of  the  credits,  loans, 
or  guarantees  offered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  with  concessional  financing  or  grants 
offered  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, by  methods  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  blending  of  the  financing  of, 
or  parrallel  financing  by,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment; and 

(2)  the  combined  use  of  credits,  loans,  or 
guarantees  offered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  with  financing  offered  by  private  fi- 
nancial Institutions  or  entitles,  by  methods 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  blending 
of  the  financing  of,  or  parallel  financing  by, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  private  Institu- 
tions or  entities. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  mixed  financing 
program  under  this  section  shall  be  to  offer 
or  arrange  for  financing  for  the  export  of 
United  States  goods  and  services  that  is  sub- 
stantially as  concessional  as  financing  for 
which  there  Is  reasonable  proof  that  a  for- 
eign government  is  offering  to,  or  arrange- 
Ing  for,  a  bona  fide  foreign  competitor  for  a 
United  States  export  sale. 

(c)  United  States  exports  eligible  for 
concessional  mixed  financing  shall  be  ex- 
ports offered  at  what  can  reasonably  be 
judged  to  be  the  lowest  evaluated  bid,  with- 
out respect  to  the  terms  of  export  financing. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  authorized  to  establish  a  fund,  as 
necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  mixed  fi- 
nancing program  described  fn  this  section. 

(e)  Concessional  financing  or  grants  of- 
fered by  the  Agency  for  International  devel- 
opment for  the  purposes  of  the  mixed  fi- 
nancing program  established  under  the  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sul)sectlons  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  of  section  205  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  MIXED  FINANCING  PRO- 
CRAM  IN  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
establish  within  the  Agency  a  program  of 
mixed  financing  for  United  States  exports. 
The  program  shall  be  carried  out  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
with  private  financial  Institutions  or  enti- 
tles, as  appropriate.  The  program  may  In- 
clude— 

(1)  the  combined  use  of  the  credits,  loans, 
or  guarantees  offered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  with  concessional  financing  or  grants 
offered  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, by  methods  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  blending  of  the  financing  of, 
or  parallel  financing  by,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment; and 

(2)  the  combination  of  concessional  fi- 
nancing or  grants  offered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  with  financing 
offered  by  private  financial  Institutions  or 
entitles,  by  methods  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  blending  of  the  financing  of,  or 
parallel  financing  by,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  private  institu- 
tions or  entitles. 

(b)  These  funds  may  be  combined  with 
Export- Import  Bank  financing  or  private 
commercial  financing  In  order  to  offer,  or 
arrange  for.  financing  for  the  exportation  of 
United  States  goods  and  services  that  Is  sub- 
stantially as  concessional  as  financing  for 
which  there  Is  reasonable  proof  that  a  for- 
eign government  Is  offering  to.  or  arranging 
for,  a  bona  fide  foreign  competitor  for  a 
United  States  export  sale. 

(c)  United  States  exports  eligible  for 
concessional  mixed  financing  shall  be  ex- 


ports offered  at  what  can  reasonably  be 
Judged  to  be  the  lowest  evaluated  bid,  with- 
out respect  to  the  terms  of  export  financing. 

(d)  Funds  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  which  are  used  to  carry  out  a 
mixed  financing  program  authorized  by  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  be  offered  for 
financing  only  United  States  exports  that 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  development  ob- 
jectives of  the  importing  country  or  coun- 
tries, and  shall  be  consistent  with  the  eco- 
nomic, security  and  political  criteria  used  to 
establish  country  allocations  of  Economic 
Support  Funds.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  fund,  as  necessary, 
for  carrying  out  a  mixed  credit  financing 
program  as  described  in  this  section. 

(e)  The  Adminlstator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  may  draw  on 
Economic  Support  Funds  allocated  for  Com- 
modity Import  Programs  to  finance  a  mixed 
financing  activity. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  MIXED  FINANCING 
COORDINATOR 

Sec  206.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  individual  to  coordinate  and 
ensure  the  implementation  of  the  mixed  fi- 
nancing programs  authorized  by  sections 
204  and  205.  The  individual  appointed  by 
the  President  for  this  purpose  shall  develop 
procedures  and  mechanisms  as  necessary  to 
assure  that  any  offer  of  mixed  financing  for 
eligible  United  States  exports  Is  timely  and 
permits  the  United  States  exporter  to  re- 
spond to  the  timing  demands  of  the  com- 
petitive situation. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  208.  As  used  In  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "mixed  financing"  means  the 
various  combinations  of  official  develop- 
ment assistance,  official  export  credit,  an 
private  commercial  capital  to  finance  er- 
ports; 

(2)  the  term  "government-mixed  credits" 
means  the  combined  use  of  credits,  insur- 
ance, and  guarantees  offered  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  with  concessional  financing  or 
grants  offered  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  finance  exports. 

(3)  the  term  "public-private  cofinancing" 
means  the  combined  use  of  either  official 
development  assistance  or  official  export 
credit  with  private  commercial  credit  to  fi- 
nance exports: 

(4)  the  term  "blending  of  financings' 
means  the  use  of  various  combinations  of 
official  development  assistance,  official 
export  credit,  and  private  commercial  credit, 
integrated  into  a  single  package  with  a 
single  set  of  financial  terms,  to  finance  ex- 
ports: and 

(5)  the  term  "parallel  financing"  means 
the  related  use  of  various  combinations  of 
separate  lines  of  official  development  assist- 
ance, official  export  credits,  and  private 
commercial  credit,  not  combined  into  a 
single  package  with  a  single  set  of  financial 
terms,  to  finance  exports. 

TITLE  III-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY  ACT 
OF  1982 

Sec.  301.  Section  206  of  the  Export  Trad- 
ing Company  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97- 
290)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "export  ac- 
counts receivable"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "exportable  goods." 
the  following:  "accounts  receivable  from 
leases,  performance  contracts,  grant  com- 
mitments, participation  fees,  member  dues, 
revenue  from  publications,  or  such  other 
collateral  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
deem  appropriate.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senators  on  both  sides  for  an  excellent 
job  of  managing  a  difficult  bill. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  S.  1342,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1342)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  continue 
with  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  finish  this  bill  promptly.  While 
I  try  to  gather  up  the  managers  on 
this  side,  I  am  about  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  which  will  not  last 
for  more  than  a  minute  or  so;  and 
then  I  will  try  to  have  a  further  an- 
nouncement about  how  long  we  will  be 
in  today  and  the  schedule  for  Monday. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
this  day  because  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  errant  course  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  discussions  and  delibera- 
tions on  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Last  night,  late  in  the  evening,  as  I 
sat  reading  the  newspapers  of  yester- 
day, I  thought,  "My  God,  what  are  we 
talking  about?  This  is  not  an  issue  of 
sidestepping  a  constitutional  confron- 
tation. This  is  not  a  popular,  political 
drama  designed  to  entertain  and  en- 
thrall the  audiences  of  correspondents 
and  commentators.  This  is  war— not 
total,  not  absolute,  not  final,  but  it  is 
war." 

And  how  do  we  speak  of  it?  We  treat 
the  profound  as  trivial.  We  debase  our 
institutions  and  our  political  heritage 
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and  say  that  this  is  no  more  than  a 
test  of  constitutional  resolve— merely 
another  skirmish  in  the  continuing 
stniggle  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  Government. 
But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  a  scholar's  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  by  delving  into 
texts  of  political  science  or  constitu- 
tional law.  It  Is  a  question  to  be  re- 
solved only  when  we— when  all  of  us— 
muster  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
and  act  upon  the  fundamental  postu- 
late of  our  Government— that  this  is  a 
nation  under  the  rule  of  law.  Ours  is  a 
nation  which  sends  its  young  into 
battle,  not  on  the  capricious  acts  of  in- 
dividuals, but  with  collective  judgment 
of  the  people— expressed  through 
their  Representatives— that  the  goals 
of  engagement  are  worthy  of  the  sacri- 
fice we  ask  of  our  young. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  send  men  into 
combat,  and  it  should  not  be  easily  ar- 
rived at.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  President.  On  September  25, 
1982.  when,  by  agreement  with  Leba- 
non. U.S.  marines  joined  the  multina- 
tional force,  they  were  peacekeepers. 
Today,  those  who  were  peacekeepers 
are,  by  presidential  directive,  actively 
engaged  in  hostilities  in  support  of  the 
Gemayel  government.  Our  ships  and 
our  artillery  fire  not  only  in  self  de- 
fense but  also  in  support  of  combat 
maneuvers  of  the  Lebanese  Army.  The 
peace  has  been  broken— our  young 
have  again  fallen  in  foreign  fields. 

Must  we  accept  a  level  of  sophistry 
which  corrupts  public  discourse  in  this 
country  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes 
permissible  to  say— at  the  very 
moment  our  men  are  under  hostile 
fire— that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  not 
been  introduced  into  hostilities?  I 
refuse.  I  will  not  accept  that  profanity. 
Our  men  are  engaged  in  hostilities, 
their  lives  are  at  stake;  we  should  not 
dishonor  our  country  and  being  shame 
on  ourselves  by  denying  their  courage 
and  their  sacrifice. 

And  what  do  we  make  of  this  so- 
called  compromise,  Mr.  President? 
Must  we  accept  as  a  compromise  a  pro- 
I30sal  which  betrays  a  self-serving  cyn- 
icism? Have  the  Presidents  advisers 
looked  to  the  election  calendar  and  de- 
termined that  18  months  from  now  is 
well  past  the  elections  of  November 
1984?  Have  they  determined  that  the 
American  people  are  not  to  speak  on 
the  issue  of  war? 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  but  I  do  know  that  18 
months  is  a  long  time.  Let  those  who 
think  the  18-month  time  limit  is  incon- 
sequential contemplate  the  fact  that 
only  11  months  passed  from  the  Nor- 
mandy invasions  on  June  6,  1944,  to 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Third  Reich  on  May  7.  1945.  an  11- 
month  period  during  which,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  alone,  135.576  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  in  action  and  451.052 
were  wounded. 


World  War  I  should  also  be  remem- 
bered. Prom  the  time  Congress  de- 
clared war  on  April  6.  1917,  to  the  ca- 
pitulation of  the  German  high  com- 
mand on  November  11,  1918.  19 
months  passed,  and  116,516  Americans 
lost  their  lives  in  combat. 

Unfair  illustrations  of  my  point? 
Perhaps.  These  were,  after  all,  world 
wars.  But  what  about  the  Spanish- 
American  War?  It  cost  2,446  American 
lives.  It  was  called  by  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay,  "a  splendid  little 
war." 

Eighteen  months  is  too  long. 

In  18  months,  with  the  freedom  to 
take  any  measure  he  alone  deems  nec- 
essary, and  with  no  prospect  of  con- 
gressional restraint,  the  President 
could  involve  America  in  a  tragic  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East.  And  so,  I  be- 
lieve the  war  powers  resolution  rightly 
has  as  its  purpose  "to  fulfill  the  intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  insure  that  the 
collective  judgment  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities,  or  into  situations 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  continued  use  of 
such  forces  in  hostilities  or  in  such  sit- 
uations." 

Those  who  would  dismiss  the  War 
Powers  Act  as  a  mere  constitutional 
confrontation— who  declare  that  our 
forces  are  not  involved  in  hostilities- 
mock  those  wise  and  honorable  men 
who  authored  our  Nation's  Constitu- 
tion. The  war  powers  resolution  con- 
firms the  intent  of  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Congress  has  a  con- 
stitutional role  both  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  and  in  the  determination  to 
continue  the  use  of  such  forces. 

Mr.  President,  this  so-called  compro- 
mise is  wrong.  I  will  have  no  part  of  it. 
The  law  stands.  The  President  has  as 
his  first  responsibility  to  'take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  " 
It  is  time  that  he  did  so  and  time  that 
he  obeyed  the  law  which  is  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  lUe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator.  He  is  one  of  the 
Senators  here  who  when  he  speaks 
other  Senators  listen. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  very  much  and  I  appreciate  the 
kind  words  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY  WATT:  AMERICA 
CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  FORGET 
HIS  GOOD  STEWARDSHIP  NOR 
LOSE  THOSE  POLICIES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  generally  accepted  burdens  of 
public  office  is  being  held  accountable 
for  each  and  every  word  spoken.  The 
higher  the  office,  the  greater  the 
public  scrutiny.  In  the  hundreds  of 
public  speeches  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  words  spoken,  we  sometimes  make 
mistakes.  When  we  "mispeak"  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  we  are  allowed  to 
amend  our  remarks— to  correct  the 
record  so  that  it  reads  the  way  that  we 
meant  to  say  it. 

Earlier  this  week.  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt  made  a  mistake  in  a 
speech  here  in  Washington.  He  knew 
instantly  that  he  had  used  a  reference 
that  has  become  unacceptable,  and  is 
unacceptable,  that  a  brief  utterance 
would  cause  pain  to  some  people  and 
would  embarrass  the  administration. 
The  Secretary  immediately  apologized 
to  the  people— those  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission—who might  have  been  offend- 
ed. He  issued  a  statement  to  the  press 
apologizing  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Ptesident  apologizing. 

Despite  the  public  perception  of  Jim 
Watt  as  a  man  with  a  tough  hide,  I 
know  him  personally  and  know  that 
this  is  an  extremely  sensitive  gentle- 
man who  cares  deeply  about  people- 
all  people— and  I  know  that  he  has 
suffered  greatly  these  last  few  days 
not  because  of  the  criticism  in  the 
media  but  because  of  the  knowledge  in 
his  own  mind  that  his  insensitive 
statement  did  in  fact  cause  some  un- 
necessary distress  to  some  people  and 
to  those  of  us  who  have  supported  him 
because  of  his  outstanding  leadership 
in  the  stewardship  of  America's  natu- 
ral resources. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Jim  Watt  is  a 
man  who  understands  the  West  and 
who  has  implemented  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  are  good  for  the  West. 

During  these  past  23  months  the 
Secretary  has  restored  confidence  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
management  of  the  Federal  lands  in 
the  West,  and  indeed,  across  the  entire 
Nation.  He  has  instituted  programs  to 
restore  our  parks  and  refuges;  he  has 
implemented  programs  to  develop  our 
energy  resources  to  protect  America 
now  and  in  the  future;  he  has  followed 
a  good  neighbor  policy  of  working 
with  States  and  local  groups  so  that 
resources  are  managed  wisely  rather 
than  as  someone  along  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  believes  they  should  be 
managed. 

In  short,  his  stewardship  has  been 
good  for  the  environment,  good  for 
the  creation  of  jobs  and  for  the  econo- 
my in  general,  good  for  our  national 
security  and  good  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 


Because  he  does  care  so  deeply 
about  the  West,  about  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  about  people,  he  has 
spoken  out  on  behalf  of  these  pro- 
grams. He  is  not  one  of  the  political 
types  who  seeks  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  Because  he  does  speak  out,  he 
has  become  highly  visible  and  a  favor- 
ite target  of  those  who  would  like  to 
reinstitute  some  of  those  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  Secre- 
tary made  his  unfortunate  comment, 
he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  actions 
taken  in  Congress  which  would  under- 
mine America's  future.  In  trying  to  ex- 
press his  concern  about  the  actions,  he 
had  a  momentary  lapse. 

The  Secretary  is  deeply  and  genuine- 
ly sorry  about  this  incident.  He  should 
be.  He  has  apologized  to  those  who 
might  be  offended,  to  the  President, 
and  to  all  of  us. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  ignore 
this.  It  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that 
we  must  be  sensitive  so  that  we  do  not 
inadvertently  make  remarks  that  can 
be  harmful  or  easily  misunderstood. 

Much  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  In- 
terior Secretary  Watt's  remarks  is  war- 
ranted. The  remarks  were  ill-advised, 
indefensible,  and  though  intended  to 
be  humorous,  were  of  the  kind  of 
humor  that  is  so  often  misinterpreted, 
and  ruffles  sensitivities  of  those  who 
pay  the  price  of  discrimination,  and 
wajit  merely  to  be  identified  for  their 
capabilities,  not  their  physical  or  reli- 
gious traits. 

All  of  us  in  the  public  eye  must  learn 
one  way  or  another,  of  those  justified 
sensitivities.  Most  of  us— no,  all  of  us— 
in  this  body  have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  what  we  say  publicly,  and 
even  privately,  however  intended,  is 
collectively  reviewed,  and  construed  by 
the  public  through  that  collective  eye. 
What  was  meant  by  the  unassuming 
comment  is  often  smothered  by  what 
was  thought  we  meant. 

However  ill-advised,  the  remarks  of 
Secretary  Watt  must  be  placed  in 
their  context.  When  the  Soviet  Union 
shot  down  an  unarmed  civilian  jetliner 
filled  with  innocent  and  completely 
defenseless  human  beings,  the  world 
demanded  a  full  apology  and  repara- 
tions which  I  am  convinced  it  will 
never  receive.  One  cannot  compare 
this  distardly  transgression  with  the 
remarks  of  one  cabinet  official,  al- 
though you  would  not  know  it  from 
the  clamor  of  the  Washington  media, 
but  I  want  to  share  with  this  body  Sec- 
retary Watt's  reflections  and  deep 
apology  that  he  offered  to  President 
Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  just  read  the 
letter  because  I  think  it  is  important, 
as  we  reflect  and  try  to  put  this  in  per- 
spective. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  September  ZZ,  1983. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Upon  reflection,  I  re- 
alize that  I  owe  a  personal  apology  to  you 
for  my  unfortunate  remarks  yesterday 
about  the  coal  leasing  commission. 

Those  remarks  were  well  intentioned  and 
were  not  meant  to  insult  or  cast  a  slur  upon 
any  groups  or  Individuals  within  our  society. 
Indeed,  they  were  part  of  a  speech  in  which 
I  was  extolling  the  very  high  qualifications 
of  those  citizens  who  had  agreed  to  sene  on 
the  commission. 

But  I  realize  now  how  easily  my  statement 
could  be  interpreted  as  morally  offensive.  I 
deeply  regret  that  not  only  because  it  ex- 
presses a  sentiment  that  is  entirely  wrong  in 
this  nation  but  is  also  extraordinarily  unfair 
to  you,  Mr.  President.  I  deeply  believe  that 
you  are  providing  moral  leadership  to  this 
nation  and  that  your  policies  are  designed 
to  lift  the  scourge  of  discrimination  from 
our  midst.  I  share  your  aspirations  and 
goals,  and  as  you  know,  have  tried  very  hard 
to  put  them  into  practice  in  the  position  in 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

I  have  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  ask  the  forgiveness  of  those  on  the  com- 
mission as  well  as  you. 
With  best  regards, 

James  G.  Watt. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  put  this  into  per- 
spective. I  hope  that  at  least  if  Secre- 
tary Watt,  the  personality,  does  not 
remain  in  his  present  post  that  at  least 
we  Americans  do  not  forget  his  good 
stewardship  or  lose  sight  of  those  poli- 
cies which  I  think  are  important  not 
only  for  the  stewardship  of  our  lands 
but  are  important  for  the  stewardship 
of  our  national  security  in  terms  of 
energy  development  and  mineral  de- 
velopment and  the  preservation  of  our 
beautiful  parks,  of  which  he  has  done 
such  a  good  job  to  preserve  and  take 
care  of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  if  Mr.  Watt  continues  as  Sec- 
retary and  he  keeps  on  making  his 
speeches,  we  can  be  assured  that  the 
Senate  will  be  under  Democratic  con- 
trol after  next  year's  election. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
back  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  was 
told  that  the  minority  leader,  who 
wishes  to  change  his  status,  had  a 
screwdriver  and  was  trying  to  remove 
my  desk  from  the  floor.  [Laughter.] 

I  can  assure  him  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  beginning  in  1985. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  observe  now 
that  the  managers  of  this  bill  are  here 
and,  after  I  hear  a  rejoinder,  perhaps 
even  a  retort,  from  the  minority 
leader,  I  would  urge  them  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  trying  to  pass  the 
State  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  words 
I  have  already  spoken  will  be  in  the 
Record  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  embellish 
upon  them. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  re  prepared  to  go  forward  with  the 
State  authorizations  bill.  I  see  that 
the  managers  are  here. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  a  list  of  some  eight  or  nine 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  this  bill. 
Senators  should  not  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  can  wait  until 
Monday,  because  there  is  not  going  to 
be  a  Monday.  We  are  going  to  be  on 
the  war  powers  resolution  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  maybe  Wednesday. 

I  want  to  try  to  finish  this  bill  today 
if  possible.  I  am  perfectly  willing  for 
the  Senate  to  do  so  by  voice  vote  on 
the  several  amendments,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible, but  I  urge  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  request  on 
this  side  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage,  so  if  we  can  get  that  far 
maybe  we  can  do  that  by  voice  vot€, 
also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
desires  recognition? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  manager 
have  an  opening  statement? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  do  not.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  ready  to  go  with  an  amendment— 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  also 
has  an  amendment— he  may  do  so. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2219 

(Purpose:  To  increase  funding  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2219. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  122.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  parlia- 
mentary conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization."  approved  July  11, 
1956  (22  U.S.C.  1928e).  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  section  2,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $450,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  group  in  hosting  the  thirty-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly." 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  addition  to  the 
authorization.  It  contemplates  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  will  be  the  site 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  meet- 
ing in  the  autumn  of  1985. 

The  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  as  all 
Senators  know,  is  the  body  within  the 
NATO  treaty  organization  in  which 
members  of  the  national  parliaments 
have  a  chance  to  come  together  and 
discuss  problems  of  the  treaty,  prob- 
lems of  the  NATO  area,  for  their  re- 
spective legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  United  States  delegations  have 
been  hosted,  have  been  entertained,  at 
spring  and  fall  meetings  in  Canada 
and  Europe  every  year  since  it  was 
founded;  1985  will  be  the  first  time  in 
a  number  of  years  that  the  United 
States  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive our  colleagues  from  the  NATO 
nations'  parliaments. 

The  contemplated  expense  would 
not  exceed  $450,000.  which  would  be 
authorized  by  this  amendment.  I 
would  hope  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  would  be  agreeable  to  adopting  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2219)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  point  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  has  amendments  to 
offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2320 

(Purpose:  To  assist  other  countries  in  the 
protection  of  endangered  species  and  to 
enhance  international  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  environmental  issues) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  noncontroversial  amendments 
which  have  been  agreed  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  my  first 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  for  himself.  Mr.  I*ercy.  Mr.  Chafee, 
and  the  Mr.  Glenn,  proposes  an  amendment 
numtiered  2220. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VII-INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  ' 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'International  Environment  Protection  Act 
of  1983-. 

endangered  species 

Sec  702.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  is  amended  further  b.v 
adding  the  following  new  section; 

"Sec  119.  Endangered  Species.— (a)  The 
Congress  finds  the  survival  of  many  animal 
and  plant  species  is  endangered  by  over- 
hunting,  by  the  presence  of  toxi  chemicals 
in  water,  air  and  soil,  and  by  the  destruction 
of  habitats.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  extinction  of  animal  and  plant  species  is 
an  irreparable  loss  with  potentially  serious 
environmental  and  economic  consequences 
for  developing  and  developed  countries 
alike.  Accordingly,  the  preservation  of 
animal  and  plant  species  through  the  regu- 
lation of  the  hunting  and  trade  in  endan- 
gered species,  through  limitations  on  the 
pollution  of  natural  ecosystems,  and 
through  the  protection  of  wildlife  habitats 
should  be  an  important  objective  of  the 
United  States  development  assistance. 

"(b)  In  erder  to  preserve  biologicaf  diversi- 
ty, the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance under  this  part  to  assist  countries 
in  protecting  and  maintaining  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  in  developing  sound  wildlife  man- 
agement and  plant  conservation  programs. 
Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish 
and  maintain  wildlife  sanctuaries,  reserves, 
and  parks;  to  enact  and  enforce  ami  poach- 
ing measures:  and  to  identify,  study,  and 
catalog  animal  and  plant  species,  especially 
m  tropical  environments. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  shall  develop  a  United 
States  strategy,  including  sf)ecific  policies 
and  programs,  to  protect  and  conserve  bio- 
logical diversity  in  developing  countries. 

"(d)  Each  annual  report  required  by  .sec- 
tion 634(a)  of  this  Act  shall  include,  in  a 
separate  volume,  a  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  subsection.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  a  compre- 
hensive Ejeport  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  qf  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  United  States  strategy  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  biological  diversity  in  de- 
veloping countries.  ". 

environmental  exchanges 

Sec  703.  Section  102  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  final  ■.",  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  '■;■■ 
and  adding  the  following; 

"(11)  interchanges  and  visits  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  scien- 
tists, scholars,  leaders,  and  other  experts  in 
the  fields  of  environmental  science  and  en- 
vironmental management." 

Sec  704.  Of  the  amount  by  which  expend- 
itures for  the  Fullbright  Academic  Ex- 
change Programs,  for  the  Humphrey  Fel- 
lowship Program,  and  the  International  Vis- 


itor Program  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for 
fiscal  year  1985  exceeds  the  expenditures 
for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1982,  five 
per  centum  shall  be  used  to  finance  pro- 
grams carried  out  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  add  a 
new  title,  title  VII:  The  International 
Environment  Protection  Act,  to  this 
bill.  The  provisions  are  virtually  iden- 
tical to  those  of  8.  1067,  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Percy,  Senator  Chafee, 
Senator  Glenn,  and  myself. 

The  bill  has  two  provisions.  The  first 
provides  an  authority  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  set 
up  programs  to  assist  countries  in  the 
protection  of  endangered  species.  The 
second  provision  creates  an  authority, 
within  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  for  ex- 
change programs  in  the  international 
environmental  area.  The  latter  provi- 
sion is  already  part  of  this  bill. 

Both  provisions  of  this  proposed  new 
title  have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  approved  language  almost 
identical  to  section  702  on  endangered 
species. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  are  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  a 
range  of  environmental  and  wildlife 
groups. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  ex- 
pedite passage  of  the  substance  of  S. 
1067. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  noncontroversial  and  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  manager. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes,  it  is  agree- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2220)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3221 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  103.  Public  Law 
97-241.  to  allow  the  Department  of  State 
to  open  U.S.  consulates) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2221. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

U.S.  CONSULATES 

Sec  122.  Section  103  of  the  Department  of 
State  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1982 
and  1983  (Public  Law  97-241)  is  amended  by 


adding  the  following  language  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b): 

".to  the  extent  authorized  to  do  so  by  each 
foreign  government  involved.  A  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  the  extent  to  which  such 
foreign  government  authorization  has  been 
received,  and  the  progress  achieved  with  re- 
spect to  the  reopening  of  consulates  in 
those  respective  countries." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  correct  a  technical  de- 
ficiency in  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  97-241  relating  to  the  reopening 
of  certain  consulates.  The  language  of 
the  act  precluded  the  opening  of  any 
new  consulates  until  the  administra- 
tion reopened  seven  consulates  which 
had  been  closed  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. 

The  administration  has  reopened  or 
in  the  process  of  reopening  six  of  the 
consulates.  In  the  case  of  the  seventh, 
Mandalay.  the  Burmese  Government 
has  denied  permission  for  the  reopen- 
ing. My  amendment  would,  allow  new 
consulates  to  be  opened  in  spite  of  the 
failure  to  reopen  Mandalay.  Should 
the  Burmese  Government  grant  pre- 
mission  to  reopen  Mandalay,  then  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  97-241  would 
apply  amd  Mandalay  would  have  to  be 
reopened. 

This  amendment  is  at  the  request  of 
the  administration.  I  understand  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  majority. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes.  it  is. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2221)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2333 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  Secretary  of  State's 
authority  with  respect  to  danger  pay) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  considereation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2222. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.  .  Section  5928  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  presence  of 
nonessential  personnel  or  dependents  shall 
not  preclude  payment  of  an  allowance 
under  this  section.  In  each  instance  where 
an  allowance  under  this  section  is  initiated 
or  terminated,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  action  taken 
and  the  circumstances  justifying  it.". 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  grant  a  danger  pay  allowance 
to  employees  in  foreign  areas  "on  the 
basis  of  civil  insurrection,  civil  war. 
terrorism,  or  wartime  conditions 
which  threaten  physical  harm  or  Im- 
minent danger"  to  their  health  or 
well-being. 

Since  enactment  of  this  law,  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  whether  danger 
pay  can  be  granted  absent  the  formal 
evacuation  of  dependents  and/or  non- 
essential persormel  from  a  post. 

Although  the  act  is  silent  on  this 
issue,  recent  events  such  as  the  tragic 
bombing  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Beirut  last  April  suggest  that  there 
are  circumstances  which  warrant  the 
payment  of  danger  pay  even  when  de- 
pendents and  nonessential  personnel 
are  at  a  post. 

Beirut  and  San  Salvador,  for  exam- 
ple, are  posts  which  are  functioning  in 
the  midst  of  civil  war. 'Clearly,  condi- 
tions at  these  posts  justify  the  grant- 
ing of  danger  pay. 

Because  the  level  of  violence  at 
these  posts  fluctuates  and  sometimes 
suddenly,  families  and  nonessential 
personnel  are  likely  to  be  at  the  post 
when  the  danger  factor  is  or  becomes 
high.  Under  these  circumstances, 
when  the  threat  to  life  and  limb  is  ob- 
vious, it  is  unfair  not  to  grant  danger 
pay  simply  because  families  and/or 
nonessential  personnel  are  present. 

Undoubtedly  some  would  argue  that 
families  ought  to  be  evacuated  from 
the  post  when  the  danger  factor  is 
high.  In  my  view,  we  must  recognize 
that  evacuation  may  not  be  desirable 
at  posts  such  as  Beirut  and  San  Salva- 
dor. 

The  presence  of  families  and  nones- 
sential personnel  boosts  morale  and  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  posts. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
choose  not  to  evacuate  posts  such  as 
these  for  foreign  policy  reasons. 

Individuals  who  enter  the  Foreign 
Service  recognize  that  they  are  under- 
taking not  only  a  job  but  also  a  way  of 
life  which  will  require  them  to  serve  at 
times  in  dangerous  areas.  Danger  pay 
is  a  way  of  rewarding  them  for  their 
willingness  to  undertake  these  kind  of 
assigrmients.  When  the  danger  exists, 
the  allowance  should  be  granted  re- 
gardless of  the  presence  of  families  or 
nonessential  personnel  at  the  post. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  grant  a  danger  pay  allow- 
ance when  dependents  and/or  nones- 
sential personnel  are  at  a  post.  In 
order  to  insure  that  the  allowance  is 
being  paid  in  circumstances  which  are 
consistent  with  congressional  inten- 
tions, the  amendment  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  use  of  the  danger  pay  authority. 


This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Foreign  Service  and  its  representative, 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion. I  urge  its  adoption. 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  statutory  allowance  authorities 
provided  to  the  Foreign  Service  and 
with  the  relationship  of  the  various  al- 
lowances to  each  other.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  there  may  be  double  pay- 
ments involved  for  the  same  circum- 
stances and  that  there  may  be  some 
inconsistencies  in  the  way  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  applying  those  au- 
thorities. 

The  other  body  in  its  version  of  this 
legislation  has  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  the  new  allowances 
for  dangerous  circumstances  to  be  paid 
more  broadly  than  is  now  the  case.  As 
I  noted  during  hearings  on  this  bill.  I 
believe  this  idea  may  be  an  effort  to 
have  it  both  ways.  That  amendment 
would  allow  danger  pay  to  be  paid 
even  when  dependents  and  other  non- 
essential personnel  remain  at  post.  I 
wonder  whether  it  is  not  inconsistent 
for  it  to  be  asserted  on  one  hand  that 
it  is  so  dangerous  that  danger  pay  is 
warranted  and  at  the  same  time  to  say 
that  it  is  not  dangerous  enough  to  re- 
quire dependents  to  be  evacuated. 

My  initial  inclination  was  to  offer 
statutory  language  at  this  time  which 
would  deal  with  this  inconsistency  and 
with  the  question  of  whether  danger 
pay  should  be  allowed  only  when  the 
executive  branch  has  certified  under 
paragraph  21(c)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  that  a  state  of  hostil- 
ities exists.  However.  I  agree  that  this 
is  a  complicated  issue  and  not  one 
which  could  be  dealt  with  easily  at 
this  time.  Therefore,  if  I  can  receive 
the  assurances  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  a 
thorough  review  will  be  conducted  of 
the  Foreign  Service  allowances  struc- 
ture at  an  appropriate  time,  I  would  be 
willing  to  defer  proposing  an  amend- 
ment on  this  point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  able  colleague  from  Nebraska  for 
raising  a  useful  point  about  the  desir- 
ability of  reviewing  Foreign  Service  al- 
lowances, but  I  agree  with  him  that  it 
would  be  better  to  conduct  such  a 
review  within  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  prior  to  recommending  leg- 
islative action  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  assured  by 
them  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  the  committee  in  con- 
ducting this  review.  I  have  recently  in- 
troduced by  request  of  the  administra- 
tion S.  1136.  which  contains  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act.  It  seems  to  me  that  consideration 
of  this  proposed  legislation,  most  prob- 
ably during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, would  provide  an  appropriate 
vehicle.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  rais- 
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ing  this  point  and  I  appreciate  his  will- 
ingness to  defer  dealiiig  with  this  com- 
plicated issue  until  a  more  appropriate 
time.* 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  acceptable.  I  would 
say  that  I  have  shared  some  of  the 
same  reservations  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Senator  Zorinsky.  has 
expressed  regarding  this.  I  am  pleased 
that  it  is  agreeable  and  that  there  will 
be  a  thorough  study  made  of  the  issue. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  amendment  calls 
for  danger  pay  to  be  accorded  but  the 
colloquy  between  Senators  Percy  and 
Zorinsky  indicates  that  a  study  will 
be  made. 

I  hope  the  amendment  would  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2222)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  three  preceding 
amendments  were  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKITDlfCirT  NO.  2223 

(Purpose:  To  augment  funding  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  Tsukuba.  Japan  Exposition 
1985) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stfvzws) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2223. 

On  page  25.  line  4.  strike  ■$636,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$644,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984". 
On  page  32,  line  8.  insert: 
"Sec.  210.  In  addition  to  the  amount  al- 
ready authorized  for  Tsukuba.  Japan  Expo- 
sition 1985.  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  for  use  in  connection 
with  Exposition.  These  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  appropriations  are  made,  and 
when  the  funds  are  appropriated  they  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  participate  in  a 
meaningful  way  at  the  Tsukuba  Expo- 
sition in  Jap£m  in  1985,  it  is  essential 
that  we  provide  adequate  funding  for 
our  presense  to  be  productive  and  ef- 
fective. Presently,  the  funding  author- 
ized to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  is 
inadequate  to  realize  this  goal.  In 
order  to  correct  this  unfortunate  situ- 
ation, I  offer  this  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  the  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  exposition  by  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  exposition  is 
quite  important  for  those  of  us  who 


live  around  the  Pacific  rim  and  our 
participation  is  desirable.  I  do  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  delay  for  1  minute,  because  we 
want  to  check  this  point  out.  It  is  ac- 
ceptable to  me  personally,  but  I  have 
to  look  after  the  rights  of  another 
Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
agreeable  with  that.  I  understand  an- 
other Senator  did  have  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  overall  funding  to  the 
agency.  I  have  not  been  advised  of  any 
specific  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
may  proceed  and  that  we  bring  it  back 
after  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  is  set  aside. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  no  objection 
now  to  my  amendment.  I  would  pursue 
my  amendment  and  seek  comment 
from  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  in  view  of  the  message  we  have 
just  received. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  2223)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  think  he  acted  very  properly  in 
making  certain  that  there  was  no  ob- 
jection. I  admire  his  tenacity  in  deal- 
ing with  this  matter.  I  am  glad  it  has 
now  been  resolved. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3224 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2224. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

1.  <a)  The  Congress  finds  that  since  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  in  1979  the  U.S. 
is  deactivating  292  ICBMs,  SLBMs  and  B- 
52  bombers  all  of  which  are  counted  in  the 


SALT  II  Data  Exchange:  the  U.S.  has  can- 
celled deployment  of  stockpiled  Minuteman 
III  MIRVd  ICBMs:  the  U.S.  has  modified 
B-52  bombers  equipped  to  carry  ALCM's 
with  "strakelets".  as  "observable  differ- 
ences": and  the  U.S.  has  reduced  the  poten- 
tial number  of  warheads  and  throw-weight 
of  the  MX  ICBM. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Defense 
Department  guidance  issued  in  March  1980 
not  to  take  programmatic  actions  which 
would  violate  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
is  still  in  effect. 

<c)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  determined 
that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  "unequal",  un- 
balanced, destabilizing,  and  "not  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United 
States." 

(d)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  has 
been  constructive  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  government  not  to  ratify 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  by  the  initiation  of  stra- 
tegic arms  reduction  talks,  and  the  pro- 
longed inaction  on  the  Treaty  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

2.  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  national  defense  program  involving 
the  national  security  of  the  U.S.  shall  be 
terminated,  impeded,  delayed,  or  affected  in 
any  way  in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  has  given  its  advice  and  consent  for 
the  President  to  ratify  the  Treaty  under  the 
Treatymaking  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  op- 
position to  the  1979  SALT  II  Treaty, 
which  is  unequal  and  therefore  incon- 
sistent with  U.S.  law.  In  accordance 
with  another  law.  I  also  led  a  success- 
lui  Senate  effort  in  September  1977  to 
prevent  President  Carter's  extended  or 
prolonged  compliance  with  the  ex- 
pired SALT  I  interim  offensive  agree- 
ment from  hindering  U.S.  strategic 
modernization  programs.  There 
remain  significant  constitutional, 
legal,  national  security,  and  political 
problems  with  prolonged  U.S.  unilater- 
al compliance  with  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  which  has  not  received  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
Presidential  ratification.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  go 
on  blindly  adhering  to  all  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II. 

Since  June  18.  1979.  when  SALT  II 
was  signed,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  been  obligated 
under  traditional  international  law  to 
do  nothing  which  would  "defeat  the 
object  and  purpose"  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  still  unratified  on  both  sides. 
U.S.  policy  under  both  President 
Carter  and  President  Reagan  has  been 
that  the  the  United  States  would  do 
nothing  to  •undercut"  SALT  II,  as 
long  as  the  Soviets  show  "equal  re- 
straint." The  United  States  is  comply- 
ing precisely  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  State's  testimo- 
ny and  to  recently  declassified  De- 
fense Department  directives.  There- 
fore, the  whole  world  should  recognize 
Liia:;  the  United  States  is  complying 
with  SALT  II.  I  would  question,  how- 


ever, how  long  the  United  States 
should  go  on  blindly  complying  with 
an  unratified  treaty. 

The  Senate  also  has  a  right  and  an 
obligation  to  determine  whether  the 
Soviets  are  meeting  the  stated  U.S.  cri- 
teria for  that  policy,  that  is,  that  the 
Soviets  show  "equal  restraint"  and  do 
nothing  to  "defeat  the  object  and  pur- 
poses" or  to  "undercut"  SALT  II. 
Under  any  interpretation  of  Soviet  ob- 
ligations under  SALT  II,  a  Soviet  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  provision  of 
SALT  II  co.nstraining  new  type 
ICBM's  would  both  "undercut"  and 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose"  of 
SALT  II,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  President,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is 
unequal,  unbalanced,  and  destabiliz- 
ing. It  is,  to  use  a  phrase  commonly 
used  today,  'fatally  flawed."  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Comnalttee  has 
determined  thai  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is 
"not  in  the  national  security  interest 
of  the  United  States."  There  are  at 
least  eight  fatal  flaws  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  which  include  these  four  as 
the  most  important  fatal  flaws  of 
SALT  II: 

First.  (1)  the  Soviet  monopoly  on 
very  heavy  ICBM's,  giving  them  326 
SS-I8  very  heavy  ICBM's  to  zero  al- 
lowed for  the  United  States,  making 
SALT  II  fundamentally  unequal  in  the 
most  significant  strategic  capability- 
very  heavy  ICBM's,  deployment  of 
which  are  legally  denied  to  the  United 
States. 

Second,  (2)  allowing  the  Soviet  Back- 
fire bomber,  which  has  intercontinen- 
tal range  and  refueling  capability,  to 
be  uncounted  in  SALT  II,  when  Soviet 
Bison  bombers  with  shorter  range 
than  the  Backfire  and  scrapped  U.S. 
B-52  bombers  are  counted  in  SALT  II. 
This  is  another  fundamental  inequal- 
ity of  SALT  II  contrary  to  the  Jackson 
amendment  legal  requirement  that 
there  be  equality  in  SALT  II. 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
ICBM  counterforce  capability  would 
legally  be  allowed  to  grow  massively 
under  SALT  II,  through  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  new  ICBM's  carrying  in- 
creased numbers  of  warheads. 

Fourth,  the  fact  that  from  1.000  to 
2,000  stockpiled  ICBM's  capable  of 
rapid  reload  and  refire,  covert  soft 
launch,  and  mobile  launch  are  com- 
pletely unconstrained  by  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  thereby  circumventing  or  vio- 
lating all  of  the  SALT  II  delivery  vehi- 
cle ceilings:  2,400.  2,250,  1,320,  1,200, 
and  820.  Here  again  the  U.S.  legal  ob- 
jective of  equality  in  SALT  II  is 
denied. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons I  oppose  continued  U.S.  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty.  There  is  a  strong  argument 
that  the  prolonged  Senate  inaction  on 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  together  with  the 
Initiation  in  1982  of  strategic  arms  re- 
duction talks  with  the  Soviets,  provide 


constructive,  de  facto  evidence  of  a 
U.S.  intention  not  to  ratify  the  SALT 
II  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide the  constitutional  arguments  for 
my  amendment.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  no  longer  comply 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  unless  the 
Senate  Gives  its  advice  and  consent 
for  the  President  to  ratify  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  in  accordance  with  the  trea- 
tymaking provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  simply  not  proper  for  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  a  treaty 
which  is  unratified.  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
proper for  the  United  States  to  con- 
strain its  strategic  forces  in  order  to 
comply  with  an  unratified  treaty. 
There  are  dangers  to  our  national  se- 
curity in  such  extraconstitutional  com- 
pliance. 

Only  two  legal  methods  exist  for 
U.S.  compliance  with  an  arms  control 
treaty:  The  treatymaking  provision  of 
the  Constitution  must  be  exercised,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  executive  agreement 
on  arms  control,  there  must  be  further 
affirmative  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Section  33  of  the  1961  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  specifies  these 
two  methods  for  constraining  U.S. 
military  forces  to  comply  with  an  arras 
control  treaty  or  an  executive  agree- 
ment on  arms  control. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  several  aspects 
of  my  amendment  deserve  comment  in 
light  of  these  constitutional  and  legal 
facts.  In  regard  to  the  deactivation  of 
292  U.S.  missile  and  bombers  counted 
in  SALT  II,  I  am  aware  of  no  further 
affirmative  legislation  which  either 
authorizes  or  appropriates  funds  spe- 
cifically for  the  deactivation  of  these 
SALT  Il-constrained  forces.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  general  operations 
and  maintenence  funds  of  the  Defense 
Department  are  being  used  to  achieve 
these  deactivations,  and  these  funds 
should  be  better  utilized  to  enhance 
U.S.  military  readiness  and  operation- 
al capabilities. 

Second,  in  regard  to  the  canceled  de- 
ployment of  our  stockpiled  Minute- 
man  III  ICBM's.  there  is  further  af- 
firmative legislation  which  is  both  the 
fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982 
Defense  authorization  bills,  specifying 
the  deployment  of  these  stockpiled 
ICBM's.  Yet  this  deployment  was  can- 
celed, and  the  Reagan  administration 
has  actually  admitted  that  this  cancel- 
lation occurred  in  order  to  comply 
with  SALT  II.  Thus  both  the  treaty 
making  powers  and  the  further  affirm- 
ative legislation  proviso  of  section  33 
of  the  Arms  Control  Act  are  being 
defied  by  this  cancellation. 

Third,  the  funds  for  modification  of 
our  ALCM-equipped  B-52's  to  carry 
•strakelets,"  which  are  "observable 
differences"  required  by  SALT  II,  are 
being  explicitly  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  despite  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  modification  with  the 


treatymaking  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Finally,  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  warheads  and  throw  weight  of  the 
new  MX  ICBM  in  order  to  comply 
with  SALT  II  is,  to  my  knowledge,  not 
authorized  or  covered  by  further  af- 
firmative legislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  also  point  out 
that  the  March  1980  guidance  from 
the  Defense  Department  to  the  mili- 
tary services  to  comply  with  the  unra- 
tified SALT  II  Treaty,  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  section  33  of  the  ACDA 
Act  and  with  the  treaty-making  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution. 

The  argument  for  my  amendment  is 
thus  compelling.  We  must  comply  with 
our  Constitution  and  our  laws,  and  we 
must  safeguard  our  national  security. 
U.S.  uniliateral  compliance  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  especially 
in  light  of  substantial  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  Soviet  violatons  of  SALT 
II,  is  both  unconstitutional  and  illegal, 
as  well  as  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  historic 
moment  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation.  For  almost  4  years  now  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Senate 
have  been  ignored  and  the  United 
States  has  unilaterally  complied  with 
an  unratified  treaty. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
Senate  to  correct  this  improper  situa- 
tion, and  either  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  or  end  U.S. 
compliance.  The  Senate  has  been  inac- 
tive on  this  question  since  early  Janu- 
ary 1980,  when  then-President  Jimmy 
Carter  requested  that  the  debate  on 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  be  deferred  pend- 
ing a  thorough  review  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions after  their  brutal  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. President  Carter's  request 
to  defer  Senate  debate  and  action  on 
SALT  II  was  fortuitous  for  some  Sena- 
tors, who  did  not  wish  to  have  to  take 
a  position  and  vote  on  such  a  momen- 
tous issue.  However,  prolonged  Senate 
inaction  on  this  treaty  is  an  affront  to 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  its  prerogatives. 

A  complete  review  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions and  behavior  was  never  under- 
taken by  the  Carter  administration, 
even  though  President  Carter  con- 
fessed that  Brezhnev  had  lied  to  him 
in  explaining  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Soon  after  he  took  office 
in  January  1981,  President  Reagan 
also  stated  that  the  Soviets  would  "lie. 
cheat,  and  commit  any  crime"  to 
achieve  their  objectives.  At  the  time, 
many  foreign  policy  pundits  scoffed  at 
what  they  thought  was  too  harsh  a 
portrayal  of  Soviet  behavior,  but  the 
recent  Soviet  lies,  and  counter  lies, 
and  retractions  regarding  the  facts 
about   the   Korean   airliner   massacre 

have  vindicated  President  Carter's  and 

President  Reagan's  skepticism  about 

whether   the   Soviets   are   capable   of 
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good  faith,  and  civilized  diplomatic  be- 
havior. 

Moreover,  the  new  memoirs  of 
former  Secretary  of  SUte  Vance  and 
former  National  Security  Adviser  Bre- 
zlnskl  both  reveal  that  the  President 
had  accused  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  of  lying  to  him  several 
times. 

In  sum,  a  thorough  study  of  Soviet- 
arms-control  Intentions  and  behavior 
is  long  overdue.  Such  a  study  would  be 
useful  to  the  Senate  in  Its  concern 
over  how  best  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  hope  that  the  Reagan 
administration  would  review  the  files 
of  the  national  security  departments 
and  agencies  in  order  to  determine 
whether  some  classified  studies  on 
Soviet  arms  control  behavior  might 
not  already  exist.  I  think  there  might 
be  a  study  which  showed  how  Brezh- 
nev lied  to  the  United  SUtes  in  SALT 
I  and  SALT  II.  just  as  Andropov  has 
lied  to  us  at>out  the  Soviet  role  in  the 
Korean  airliner  massacre.  It  would 
seem  that  Soviet  SALT  violations,  and 
Brezhnev's  and  Andropov's  repeated 
lies  would  tend  to  vindicate  those  ana- 
lysts of  Soviet  foreign  policy  who  have 
been  skeptical  of  detente  and  SALT. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report. 
"Committee  Analysis  and  Conclusions 
on  the  SALT  II  Treaty,"  published  on 
December  4.  1980.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  material  shows  why  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  is  "unequal"  and  "not 
in  the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States."  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Arms  Control  and  U.S.  Foreign 
PoUcy.  Fatal  Flaws  of  SALT  II".  by 
David  S.  Sullivan,  published  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Council  in  November 
1980.  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  book  analyzes  in  detail  the  main 
flaws  of  SALT  II  and  provides  some 
recommendations  for  U.S.  strategic 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
riad  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  From.  Military  Implications  op 

THE  Proposed  SALT  II  Treaty  Relating 

TO  THE  National  Depense 

committee  analysis 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nu- 
clear age,  and  as  a  decade  of  arms  control 
negotiations  comes  to  an  end.  the  United 
States  now  faces  the  near -certainty  that  a 
significant  element  of  its  strategic  deterrent 
will  be  vulnerable  to  preemptive  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  the  Senate  convenes 
its  debate  on  the  ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  signed  at  Vienna  on  June  18,  1979  it 
is  faced  with  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  the  capacity  to 
destroy  virtually  the  entire  U.S.  land-based 
missile  force  by  directing  against  it  a  frac- 
tion of  its  owTi  vastly  more  powerful  force  of 
offensive  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
The  United  States  does  not  have,  and  will 
not  acquire  during  the  period  of  the  treaty. 
a  comparable  capability.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  must  therefore  deal  with 


the  Soviet  Union  around  the  world  with  the 
Itnowledge  that,  in  a  crisis,  the  United 
States  Is  at  a  strategic  nuclear  disadvantage 
that  carries  with  it  profound  political  impli- 
cations. 

While  the  United  States  still  retains  awe- 
some strategic  nuclear  power,  its  bombing 
capability  is  based  on  an  aging  fleet  of  B-52 
aircraft  built,  on  average,  some  25  years  ago 
and  unlikely  to  be  effective  in  timely  retal- 
iation against  hardened/defended  military 
targets— even  with  the  addition  of  cruise 
missiles.  The  U.S.  fleet  of  strategic  nuclear 
submarines,  the  least  vulnerable  component 
of  our  deterrent,  carries  missiles  that  lack 
the  combination  of  accuracy  and  yield  nec- 
essary to  destroy  hardened  military  targets. 
And  at  any  given  time,  the  large  part  of 
that  fleet  normally  in  port  is  vulnerable. 

Thus,  a  decade  after  the  U.S.  negotiators 
departed  for  the  first  SALT  discussions  in 
Helsinki,  we  face  a  strategic  balance  more 
adverse  than  ever  before— a  strategic  bal- 
ance that  is  Increasingly  uncertain  and  un- 
stable and  which  no  longer  offsets  the  un- 
disputed Soviet  advantages  in  the  areas  of 
conventional  and  theater  nuclear  forces. 

This  state  of  affairs  is,  to  a  significant 
degree,  the  consequence  of  a  sustained 
Soviet  military  buildup  accompanied  by  a 
decline,  in  real  terms,  in  the  level  of  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  and  an  undue  reliance  on  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  as  an  alternative 
to  our  own  efforts  to  assure  a  military  bal- 
ance. 

Current  U.S.  plans  are  not  adequate  to 
close  the  gap  that  has  been  permitted  to  de- 
velop, either  in  the  conventional,  theater 
nuclear  or  strategic  nuclear  area.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  an  essential  precondi- 
tion to  effective  U.S.  action  to  close  the  wid- 
ening military  gap  is  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  extent  to  which  years  of  Soviet  military 
expansion  have  placed  the  United  States  at 
a  disadvantage.  Unwarranted  notions  about 
Soviet  cooperation,  the  unfounded  assump- 
tion that  SALT  treaties  reflect  Soviet  re- 
straint and  forebearance,  and  overly  opti- 
mistic hopes  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
security  is  being  lessened  are  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  and  undermine  efforts  to 
summon  the  resolve  to  arrest  the  decline  in 
our  military  posture. 

In  our  judgment  the  SALT  II  treaty  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate  fails  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria laid  down  in  1972  when  the  Congress 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  interim  agreement  that  called 
for  equality  in  any  future  SALT  Treaty. 
That  amendment,  which  was  the  subject  of 
several  weeks  of  debate  in  the  Senate, 
stated,  in  what  became  Public  Law  92-448, 
that: 

"The  Congress  .  .  .  urges  and  requests  the 
President  to  seek  a  future  treaty  that,  inter 
alia,  would  not  limit  the  United  States  to 
levels  of  intercontinental  strategic  forces  in- 
ferior to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Public  Law  92-448.)'. 

Debate  on  the  interim  agreement  turned 
on  adoption  of  this  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  House  and 
signed  into  law.  A  review  of  that  debate  es- 
tablishes clearly  that  the  Congress  insisted 
on  equal  numtjers  of  intercontinental  strate- 
gic forces  taking  account  of  throw-weight. 
That  has  not  been  done  in  the  present 
treaty,  in  which  the  levels  are  unequal  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet 
1972  advantage  in  throw-weight  has  actual- 
ly increased. 

The  treaty  is  unequal  because  it  confers 
on  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  deploy 
modem,  large  ballistic  missiles  with  multi- 


ple warheads,  a  right  denied  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  unequal  because  it  permits  the  con- 
tinued deployment,  outside  the  treaty  ceil- 
ing, of  a  Soviet  bomber  (the  Backfire)  that 
has  the  capability  to  operate  over  intercon- 
tinental distances  against  targets  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  unequal  because  it  permits  the  Sovi- 
ets to  deploy  more  warheads  on  their  strate- 
gic missiles  than  we  are  able  to  deploy  on 
ours. 

It  is  sometimes  said  in  defense  of  these  in- 
equalities that  the  United  States  does  not 
desire  to  do  the  things  that  the  Soviets 
alone  are  permitted  to  do.  But  the  Senate, 
in  1972  did  not  insist  on  equality  only  with 
respect  to  options  that  a  particular  adminis- 
tration might  wish  to  pursue.  It  did  insist  on 
equality  in  the  weapons  limited  by  the 
treaty— ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  heavy  bomb- 
ers—for broader  reasons:  to  avoid  imposing 
a  lasting  handicap  on  the  United  States  in 
future  arms  negotiations  and  to  reject  the 
political  implications  of  codified  inferiority. 
The  treaty  before  us  does  not  provide  the 
equality  that  Public  Law  92-448  envisioned. 

In  receiving  over  four  volumes  of  testimo- 
ny from  29  witnesses  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, the  committee  has  sought  to  under- 
stand clearly  and  completely  the  rights  and 
obligations  that  will  be  incurred  by  the  par- 
ties under  the  treaty  and  its  protocol  and  to 
assess  the  military  impact  of  these  rights 
and  obligatior^s.  This  first  task,  which  is  dif- 
ficult at  best,  is  complicated  by  the  consid- 
erable ambiguity  surrounding  many  of  the 
treaty's  terms  and  provisions.  Moreover,  the 
frequent  resort  by  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators to  unilateral  assertions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  ill-defined  terms  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Administration  to  accept  clarifying 
amendments  has  left  the  committee  unable 
to  conclude  precisely  what  the  treaty  means 
on  a  number  of  important  points.  The  com- 
mittee has.  therefore,  identified  a  number 
of  definitional  issues  and  ambiguities  to 
which  the  Senate  should  turn  its  attention 
before  final  action  on  the  treaty. 

The  following  brief  analysis  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  every  issue:  rather  it  is 
centered  on  several  issues  important  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  treaty  as  a  whole:  the 
balance  in  land-based  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles;  heavy  bombers  and  the  Back- 
fire; theater  forces  in  general,  and  the  land 
and  sea-based  cruise  missiles  in  particular: 
qualitative  constraints  on  strategic  forces; 
and  verification. 


CONCLUSIONS 

After  extensive  examination  of  the  mili- 
tary implications  of  the  treaty,  the  commit- 
tee concludes  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  not  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  committee  reaches  this  conclusion  in 
view  of  the  inadequacies  discussed  in  the 
foregoing  analysis. 

We  believe  that  major  changes  to  the 
treaty  are  essential  if  the  treaty  is  to  serve 
our  national  security  and  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  common  defense  policy.  More- 
over, we  believe  that  a  number  of  ambigu- 
ities must  be  clarified  before  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties  can  be  fully  under- 
stood and  agreed. 

Among  the  changes  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  strengthening  our  national  securi- 
ty interests  are: 

1.  Remedying  such  inequalities  as  the 
Soviet  advantage  in  ICBM  throwweight.  the 
permitted    Soviet    possession    of    modem. 


large  ballistic  missiles,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Backfire  bomber,  the  inclusion  of  Western 
theater  nuclear  forces,  and  decisively  ad- 
dressing the  unwarranted  precedents  which 
have  been  set  by  the  protocol. 

2.  Closing  loopholes  in  connection  with 
the  limitation  on  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  types  of  ICBMs. 

3.  Obtaining  agreement  to  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  our  ability  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance. 

4.  Clarifying  by  agreement  ambiguities  as 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties. 
Examples  of  such  ambiguities  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Permitted  Backfire  improvements; 

(b)  Encryption  of  telemetry; 

(c)  Constraints  on  "modifications"  to  ex- 
isting ICBM  types: 

(d)  Verification  terms  and  procedures; 

(e)  Permitted  basing  modes  for  mobile 
ICBMs;  and 

(f)  Sharing  of  technology /weapons  with 
allies; 

committee  action 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  XXVI  7(c) 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  follow- 
ing is  the  tabulation  of  the  vote  to  submit  a 
report  on  this  matter: 

In  favor:  Senator  Jackson,  Cannon,  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Tower.  Thurmond.  Goldwater, 
Wamer.  Humphrey.  Cohen,  and  Jepsen. 

Voting  present:  Senators  Stennis.  Nunn. 
Culver.  Hart.  Morgan,  Exon,  and  Levin. 

Arms  Control  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy- 
Fatal  Flaws  op  SALT  II 
(By  David  S.  Sullivan) 

SUMMARY 

Soviet  spokesmen  now  are  openly  admit- 
ting that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  exloited  the  1969- 
1980  decade  of  detente  and  SALT  to  mislead 
the  West  into  complacency,  while  using  the 
Western  credits,  trade,  technology  and  grain 
derived  from  detente  to  pursue  a  relentless 
strategic  buildup.  Key  top  American  leaders 
have  also  publicly  conceded  recently  that 
Kremlin  oligarchs  deceived  them  in  Moscow 
in  1972  on  all  the  key  issues  of  the  SALT  I 
agreements.  Since  as  early  as  1971,  Moscow 
has  been  steadily  outpacing  America  in  the 
accumulation  of  military  power,  despite 
SALT  negotiations.  It  is  clear  that  an  his- 
toric shift  in  the  balance  of  military  power 
occurred  during  the  1970s,  the  decade  of  de- 
tente and  SALT,  and  the  shift  continues. 

By  1975,  the  Ford  Administration  finally 
realize<j^the  danger  of  the  growing  Soviet 
strategic  buildup,  and  President  Ford  wisely 
planned  an  American  strategic  buildup,  and 
President  Ford  wisely  planned  an  American 
strategic  buildup  sufficient  to  match  the 
Soviet  threat.  He  decided  to  fully  fund  the 
new  MX  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
(ICBM).  the  new  Trident  submarine,  the 
new  B-l  bomber,  and  the  new  air  launched 
crusie  missiles.  These  programs  were  all  of 
top  priority  and  were  included  in  Ford's 
Fiscal  Year  1976  Defense  Budget,  the  first 
American  defense  budget  to  fund  a  real  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  since  the  mid- 
1960s  (exclusive  of  Vietnam  war  spending). 
Had  the  Ford  schedule  been  carried  out,  the 
U.S.  might  have  regained  strategic  parity  by 
their  deployment  before  the  early  1980s. 

Due  to  the  seriousness  of  the  growing 
Soviet  threat,  in  1976  President  Ford  also 
ordered  the  CIA  to  conduct  its  first  experi- 
ment in  competitive  intelligence  estimating. 
He  organized  the  famous  "A  Team— B 
Team"  competitive  analysis  of  the  objec- 
tives and  scope  of  the  Soviet  strategic  build- 
up. The  B  Team  was  composed  of  outside 


experts  on  the  Soviet  threat.  The  CIA  was 
the  A  Team.  In  late  1976,  the  B  Team 
soundly  concluded  that  U.S.  Soviet  strategic 
parity  was  eroding  In  Soviet  favor,  and  that 
growing  Soviet  strategic  superiority  was  due 
to  their  accelerating  deployment  of  multiple 
(MIRV)  warheads  on  their  new  missiles,  and 
also  to  their  rapid  improvement  in  the  accu- 
racy of  their  new  missiles.  In  1976,  the  B 
Tetun  realistically  projected  that  the  rapid- 
ly growing  Soviet  counterforce  capability 
threatening  American  strategic  forces  could 
cause  the  United  States  to  be  strategically 
inferior  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  as  early  as  1980. 
The  A  Team  or  CIA  estimate  was  in  con- 
trast decidedly  optimistic,  reportedly  pro- 
jecting a  delayed  Soviet  counterforce  threat 
only  after  1985. 

In  early  1977,  the  new  Carter  Administra- 
tion rejected  the  ominous  conclAsions  of  the 
sound  and  realistic  B  Team  estimate.  In- 
stead President  Carter  believed  the  CIA  and 
chose  to  ignore  the  compelling  evidence  of 
the  seriously  worsening  strategic  trends,  as- 
serting complacently  that  strategic  parity 
was  permanent  and  would  not  erode. 

Carter's  Presidential  Review  Memoran- 
dum 10  of  early  1977  expressed  the  hope 
that  arms  control  would  somehow  solve  our 
strategic  problems  and  preserve  parity  with 
the  Soviets.  One  Carter  national  security 
advisor  even  openly  advocated  U.S.  surren- 
der of  any  remaining  strategic  advantages 
we  possessed.  Based  upon  these  naive  views, 
the  Carter  Administration  unilaterally  cut- 
back both  existing  and  planned  U.S.  strate- 
gic forces  so  drastically  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  posture  of  inferiority  and  mini- 
mum deterrence,  while  ignoring  the  relent- 
less Soviet  strategic  buildup.  Carter  also  ig- 
nored continued  Soviet  deception  and  du- 
plicity in  negotiating  SALT  II.  The  result- 
ing Carter  SALT  II  Treaty  signed  in  June 
1979  was  therefore  understandably  unequal, 
destabilizing,  and  largely  unverifiable. 
SALT  II,  like  SALT  I  before  it.  merely  codi- 
fied a  growing  strategic  imbalance  in  favor 
of  the  Soviets. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  recently  confirmed  the  validity  of 
the  B  Teams's  realistic  estimate  1976.  Our 
military  leaders  now  publicly  concede  that 
since  the  Carter  Administration  came  to 
power  in  1977,  the  United  States  has 
become  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  stra- 
tegic forces.  Our  military  also  states  that 
America  may  not  be  able  to  <5vercome  this 
strategic  inferiority  during  the  next  decade. 

In  sum,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Carter 
Administration  bears  the  responsibility  for 
the  present  dangerous  American  strategic 
inferiority  to  the  Soviets,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Suppressing  accurate  intelligence  esti- 
mates of  the  growing  Soviet  threat,  while 
believing  unrealistic  optimistic  intelligence 
assessments  now  proven  wrong.  Top  Carter 
Administration  defense  officials  have  re- 
cently publicly  confessed  that  in  1977  they 
grossly  underestimated  the  rapidity  of  both 
Soviet  MIRV  missile  deployments  and  accu- 
racy improvements.  They  concede  the  grave 
consequences  of  their  misjudgment. 

Pursuing  vague  hopes  for  arms  control  as 
the  sole  solution  to  the  immediate  and 
growing  U.S.  strategic  deficiencies. 

Cutting  back  unilaterally  U.S.  strategic 
forces  massively,  to  the  extreme  of  inferiori- 
ty and  minimum  deterrence,  while  asking 
for  no  quids  pro  quo  in  SALT  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets. 

Allowing  the  United  States  to  forfeit  stra- 
tegic  'essential  equivalence"  to  the  Soviets 


in  1977,  while  deliberately  creating  the  long 
term  "window"  of  our  strategic  vulnerability 
lasting  from  1980  to  1990. 

Negotiating  a  fatally  flawed  SALT  II 
Treaty  which  would  codify  American  inferi- 
ority and  vulnerability  beyond  1985.  and 
dangerously  constrain  U.S.  strategic  options 
to  redress  the  strategic  balance. 

Tolerating  large  scale  Soviet  disinforma- 
tion and  hostile  propaganda  campaigns, 
Soviet  negotiating  deception  in  SALT  II. 
and  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I  SALT  II. 
and  other  arms  control  agreements. 

In  January  1980.  unanticipated  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan  finally  caused  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  ask  for  an  indefinite  delay  In 
the  U.S.  Senate's  ratification  debate  on  his 
fatally  flawed  SALT  II  Treaty.  President 
Carter  also  surprisingly  admitted  that  he 
had  at  least  learned  about  the  dangers  of 
Soviet  diplomatic  duplicity  and  aggressive 
intentions  from  the  Afghan  crisis.  He  never- 
theless believed  that  the  United  States  still 
has  an  international  legal  obligation  to  fully 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  SALT  U. 
In  effect,  this  policy  decision  has  meant 
Presidential  ratification  of  SALT  II  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Soviets,  in  contrast,  have  authoritative- 
ly announced  that  they  will  not  comply 
with  SALT  II  until  the  United  States  rati- 
fies the  Treaty,  and  their  continuous  viola- 
tions of  SALT  I.  SALT  II.  and  the  other 
arms  control  treaties  are  consistent  with 
this  posture.  The  Soviets  thus  have  all  the 
benefits  of  U.S.  ratification  of  SALT  II. 
while  themselves  accepting  none  of  SALT 
II's  obligations. 

SALT  II  thus  continues  to  impose  defacto 
constraints  on  all  U.S.  stragetic  forces,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  Presidential  compli- 
ance policy  lacks  affirmative  legislative  sup- 
port and  is  contrary  to  Section  33  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961. 
Unilateral  U.S.  compliance  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  inevitably  caused  the 
debate  over  the  merits  and  flaws  of  SALT  II 
to  continue.  SALT  II  is  dead  only  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Soviets,  however,  because  neces- 
sary U.S.  programs  continue  to  be  con- 
strained by  it.  Since  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  a  RepublicsLn  Senate,  it  is 
now  clear  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  will  be 
withdrawn  since  President  Reagan  favors 
complete  renegotiation  of  SALT  II  in  a  new 
form. 

The  many  important  fatal  flaws  of  SALT 
II  need  to  be  more  fully  analyzed  since  they 
form  the  basis  for  renewed  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets.  There  are  at  least  eight 
fatal  flaws  of  SALT  II,  of  which  the  four 
most  important  are: 

The  longstanding  Soviet  monopoly  in 
heavy  ICBMs; 

The  allowed  growth  in  the  already  over- 
whelming Soviet  counterforce  threat; 

The  failure  to  limit  stockpiled  Soviet  mis- 
siles capable  of  rapid  ref  ire;  and 

The  exclusion  of  the  intercontinental 
Backfire  bomber. 

Correction  of  all  eight  flaws  (see  below) 
must  be  achieved  in  SALT  III. 

Far  more  significant  even  than  the  fatally 
flawed  provisions  of  SALT  II  are  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  Treaty  and  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiating process  upon  the  sound  planning 
of  U.S.  strategic  forces.  SALT  II  has  severe- 
ly damaged  American  security,  but  the 
scope  of  the  damage  is  still  not  well  known. 

Due  to  the  SALT  II  negotiating  process 
and  to  Carter  Administration  unilateral 
strategic  cutbacks,  the  United  States  has 
forfeited  well  over  6,000  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  previously  planned  by  the  Ford 
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Administration,  and  Carter  has  also  cutback 
710  strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviets  already  have  over 
785  more  strategic  delivery  vehicles  than 
the  United  States,  and  have  been  adding 
over  1,000  new  strategic  warheads  each  year 
since  1974.  an  Increase  of  over  6.000.  They 
have  almost  equalled  the  United  States  in 
our  one  last  remaining  advantage,  number 
of  warheads.  Further,  they  will  be  able  to 
legally  add  over  6.000  more  warheads  to 
their  forces  by  1985  to  achieve  superiority 
even  in  warheads. 

Before  1985.  fully  within  the  terms  of 
SALT  II.  the  Soviets  can  legally  increase 
their  already  dangerous  strategic  counter- 
force  capabUity  and  their  strategic  superior- 
ity. They  can  have  over  14.500  mostly  large 
counterforce  warheads,  compared  to  the 
presently  planned  U.S.  total  of  only  11.900 
mostly  vulnerable  small  warheads.  They  will 
also  have  succeeded  in  excluding  from 
SALT  II  second-line  strategic  forces  far 
more  numerous  than  their  first-line  forces. 
about  3.000  strategic  delivery  vehicles  isome 
with  multiple  warheads)  unaccountable  in 
SALT    II    and    unmatched    by    the    United 

States.  „  „     .     . 

The  optimum  time  to  improve  U.S.  strate- 
gic posture,  1976.  has  long  ago  passed,  and 
the  urgency  of  strategic  force  improvement 
is  clear.  We  must  rapidly  improve  our  stra- 
tegic forces  while  we  attempt  to  negotiate 
an  equitable  and  stabilizing  SALT  III 
Treaty  with  the  Soviets.  Due  to  the  destabi- 
lizing geopolitical  dangers  inherent  in 
present  U.S.  strategic  inferiority  and  vulner- 
ablUty.  the  Congress  should  also  agree  to 
urgently  fund  the  following  ten  more  rea- 
sonable, cost  effective,  and  beneficial  rapid 
strategic  force  improvements: 

1.  Rebasing  part  of  our  Minuteman  ICBM 
force  immediately  in  many  new  vertical 
multiple  protective  structure  (MPS)  silos. 
Further,  also  deploying  some  100  extra  Min- 
uteman II  ICBMs.  replaced  by  100  presently 
stockpiled  MIRVed  Minuteman  III  ICBMs. 
in  a  truck  mobile,  garrison-based  mode. 
These  launchers  could  be  able  to  move  out 
rapidly  onto  our  interstate  highway  system 
within  12  hours  of  strategic  warning; 

2.  Acceleration  of  MX  ICBM  development 
for  rapid  replacement  of  the  Minuteman 
force  in  new  vertical  MPS  silos; 

3.  Inunediate  deployment  of  a  mobile  and 
also  hardsite  ABM  defense  for  both  Minute- 
man  and  MX; 

4.  Initiation  of  a  massive.  Manhattan- 
Project  style  program  to  develop  and  deploy 
as  soon  as  possible  a  space-based  chemical 
laser  ABM  defense; 

5.  Immediate  increased  alert  rates  and  im- 
mediate inland  basing  of  our  B-52  bomber 
force; 

6.  Immediate  mass  production  of  a  modi- 
fied B-IA  multi-purpose,  stealthy  bomber; 

7.  Acceleration  of  Air-Launched  Cruise 
Missile  (ALCM)  mass  production  and  de- 
ployment on  B-52S.  B-lAs.  and  fighter- 
bombers; 

8.  Immediate  construction  of  an  oper- 
ational Extremely  Low  Frequency  commu- 
nications system  to  improve  Submarine- 
Launched  Ballistic  Missile  (SLBM)  surviv- 
ability; 

9.  Retention  of  our  ten  Polaris  submarines 
for  rapid  conversion  into  Submarine- 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  (SLCM)  platforms; 

and 

10.  Acceleration  of  Trident  submarine  con- 
struction and  rapid  expansion  of  Trident  I 
missile  retrofit  to  all  31  of  our  Poseidon  sub- 
marines. 

The  net  effect  of  the  above  ten  rapid  stra- 
tegic force  improvements  will  be  to  quickly 


and  significantly  enhance  the  survivability 
of  American  strategic  forces  by  as  early  as 
1983.  They  will  aUo  add  to  the  lethality  and 
hence  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  our  now 
dangerously  weakened  strategic  posture. 


introduction:  the  dawning  of  the  new  age 

or  soviet  NUCIXAR  BLACKMAIL 

This  statement  is  now  a  commonplace  as- 
sessment of  detente  and  arms  control  in  the 
West.  It  Is  a  quotation  from  the  West 
GeniAn  centrist  leader  K.  Biedenkopf. 
What  is  unusual  is  that  such  a  statement 
can  be  quoted  approvingly  by  the  Soviets 
themselves.  It  appeared  in  Kommunist  of 
July  1980  (pp.  70-81)  as  an  example  of  the 
persistence  of  detente  despite  the  increas- 
ingly realistic  assessment  of  detente's  dan- 
gers In  the  West.  The  Soviets  believe  that 
even  though  many  Westerners  now  realize 
that  detente  has  gravely  weakened  the 
West,  it  is  so  mortally  weakened  that  there 
is  now  no  alternative  to  detente  and  further 
appeasement. 

As  a  Soviet  writer  slated  as  long  ago  as 
1971:  In  fact,  a  nations  diplomatic  activity 
becomes  a  part  of  those  non-military  means 
of  policy  implementation  which,  ...  are 
contained  within  the  concept  of  the  content 
of  war."  (Voenya  Misyl  No.  7.  1971,  V.  Dl- 
metriyev.  emphasis  added.)  To  the  Soviets, 
diplomacy  is  a  facet  of  war. 

Former  President  Nixon  recently  conced- 
ed that  he  was  deceived  in  Moscow  in  1972 
on  the  key  provisions  of  SALT.  The  Soviets 
must  have  conducted  SALT  I  negotiations 
like  war.  to  gain  advantages.  Nixon  admit- 
ted this  year:  -First,  they  (the  Soviets)  try 
to  deceive  us.  in  order  to  disguise  their  In- 
tentions and  make  us  relax  our  will  ...  in 
some  cases,  such  as  substitution  of  the 
heavy  SS-17  and  SS-19  ICBMs  for  the  light 
SS-lls.  Soviet  force  modernization  exploit- 
ed loopholes  in  the  SALT  I  agreement  con- 
trary to  our  understanding  of  that  agree- 
ment." (The  Real  War.  Richard  Nixon, 
Warner.  New  York.  1980.  pp.  48.  171) 

Soviet  public  statements  indicate  clearly 
that  they  believe  that  the  world  balance  of 
power  (the  correlation  of  forces')  shifted 
decisively  in  Soviet  favor  as  early  as  1971.  a 
whole  year  before  SALT  I  was  signed. 

In  early  1979.  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  finally  conceded  ominously  that  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance  had  long  ago  shift- 
ed against  America,  because  of  the  unrelent- 
ing Soviet  strategic  buildup  after  SALT  I. 
Because  of  President  Carters  cutbacks  and 
delays  in  all  our  strategic  programs,  the  JCS 
also  warned  that  the  strategic  balance  could 
not  be  improved  by  our  delayed  MX.  ALCM 
and  Trident  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams until  the  mid-1980s. 

In  February  1980.  General  Ellis.  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  fi- 
nally echoed  the  omnious  JCS  warning  with 
an  even  more  grim  revelation.  Ellis  testified 
to  the  Senate  that  since  1977  we  have  lost 
strategic  'essential  equivalence "  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  essential  equivalence 
itself  has  long  been  recognized  by  most  ex- 
perts as  a  euphemism  for  the  American  stra- 
tegic inferiority  that  has  existed  through 
the  last  8  years  under  SALT  I.  So  General 
Ellis,  too.  was  conceding  long-standing 
American  military  inferiority  to  the  Soviets. 
In  January  1980.  the  JCS  predicted  more 
soberly  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  restore 
strategic  parity  until  the  late  1980s.  More 
pessimistically.  General  Ellis  believes  that 
parity  cannot  be  restored  by  as  late  as  1990. 
even  after  our  planned  MX.  ALCM  and  Tri- 
dent modernization  programs  are  fully  de- 
ployed. 


American  strategic  Inferiority  thus  has 
long  been  an  unfortunate  reality.  It  mani- 
fests Itself  In  several  forms,  one  of  which  is 
vulnerability. 

Both  the  U.S.  SALT  I  unilateral  state- 
ment of  May  9.  1972  and  the  Jackson 
Amendment  to  SALT  I  made  it  clear  that 
enhancing  the  sur%ivabillty  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  was  to  be  the  fundamental,  para- 
mount U.S.  goal  in  seeking  a  SALT  II 
Treaty.  As  Senator  Jackson  precisely  stated 
in  regard  to  SALT  I:  The  Intent  of  the 
(SALT  I)  agreemente  Is  to  enhance  our  secu- 
rity by  enhancing  the  survivability  of  our 
deterrent. "  Yet  SALT  I  has  allowed  U.S. 
strategic  vulnerability  to  become  unprece- 
dented. SALT  II  has  again  failed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  maintaining  survivable  U.S. 
strategic  forces. 

Beyond  American  numerical  inferiority. 
Soviet  strategic  forces  of  1980  have  already 
opened  a  'window  of  vulnerability  "  on  all 
U.S.  strategic  forces,  and  this  window  will 
gape  open  all  the  wider  throughout  SALT 
II.  The  SALT  process  itself  has  contributed 
to  U.S.  strategic  vulnerability  by  offering 
the  false  promise  that  somehow  the  Soviets 
would  agree  to  limit  their  threat  to  Ameri- 
can land-based  missiles.  Meanwhile,  while 
vainly  hoping  that  the  SALT  process  would 
solve  Out  ICBM  vulnerability  problem  by 
encouraging  Soviet  restraint,  we  failed  to 
unilaterally  solve  our  own  problem  through 
either  mobility,  active  defense,  or  prolifera- 
tion of  aim  points.  Now  the  adverse  strate- 
gic and  military  trends  against  us  are  unmis- 
takable, and  will  surely  make  the  1980s  a 
perilous  decade  for  Americans.  The 
"Window  of  vulnerability"  once  again  leaves 
America  open  to  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail, 
as  In  the  period  of  Khrushchev's  rocket  rat- 
tling in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
But  before  we  analyze  SALT  II.  we  need 

to  examine  a  simplified  numerical  compari- 
son of  United  States  and  Soviet  strategic 

forces.  (See  chart.) 


U.S.-Soviel  Strategic  Force— Numerical 
comparisons.  1980-1985 

Delivery  vehicles  1980:  U.S..  1.865;  Soviet. 
2.650  SALT  II  accountable  (about  2,720 
second-line,  excluded  from  SALT  II). 

Warheads  1980;  U.S.  9,000:  Soviet,  about 
8.000. 

Delivery  vehicles  under  SALT  II  1985; 
U.S..  2.009;  Soviet.  2.250  SALT  II  accounta- 
ble (about  3.100  second-line  forces  excluded 
from  SALT  II). 

Warheads  under  SALT  II  1985:  U.S.. 
11.900;  Soviet.  About  14.500  (about  4,400  ex- 
cluded from  SALT  II). 

Sources;  "U.S.-Soviet  Military  Balance"  by 
John  Collins.  McGraw-Hill.  1980.  "The  Mili- 
tary Balance.  1980-81. "  International  Insti- 
tute of  Strategic  Studies.  1980.  Analysis 
and  Compliance  Enforcement  in  SALT  Veri- 
fication" by  Senator  Gordon  Humphrey, 
International  Security  Review.  Spring  1980. 
77ie  eight  fatal  flaws  of  SAl^T  II 

There  are  at  least  eight  naws  in  SALT  II. 
each  of  which  by  itself  was  fatal  to  the 
Treaty's  ratification.  Each  fatal  flaw  will  be 
analyzed  and  explained  in  sequence  In  order 
of  its  importance. 

The  most  serious  flaw  allows  the  Soviets 
to  neutralize  the  credibility  of  the  entire 
U.S.  strategic  deterrent  posture  by  merely 
continuing  to  build  the  capability  for 
threatening  to  destroy  most  U.S.  strategic 
forces  in  a  counterforce  first  strike.  It  also 
entails  failure  to  achieve  the  equal  force 
levels,  including  throw-weight,  called  for  by 
the  Jackson  Amendment  to  SALT  I. 


First,  SALT  II  preserves  the  existing  gross 
Inequalities  favoring  the  U.S.S.R.  In  both 
"very  heavy"  and  "heavy"  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs),  as  measured  by 
their  throw-weight  (or  payload).  By  exploit- 
ing MIRV  (multiple.  Independently  target- 
able  re-entry  vehicles)  technology  and 
equalling  the  United  States  In  accuracy,  the 
Soviets  have  dangerously  translated  their 
huge  throw-weight  advantage  Into  massive 
counterforce  capability  for  threatening  the 
complete  destruction  of  all  our  land-based 
missile,  bombers,  and  in-port  submarines  In 
a  first  strike.' 

SALT  I  already  granted  the  Soviets  supe- 
riority in  number  of  missiles  and  throw- 
weight  since  1972,  SALT  I  also  allowed  the 
Soviets  a  monopoly  in  very  heavy  missiles. 
But  the  Soviets  are  granted  the  same  exclu- 
sive right  to  have  very  heavy  SS-18  ICBMs 
again  under  SALT  II  lasting  through  1985. 
In  SALT  II  the  United  States  Is  again  for- 
bidden to  have  any  very  heavy  ICBMs  what- 
soever. "I'he  Soviets  have  a  permanent  mo- 
nopoly on  very  heavy  ICBMs.  We  have  thus 
conceded  for  the  second  time  In  eight  years 
the  principle  that  we  can  be  legally  inferior 
to  our  most  dangerous  adversary  in  a  deci- 
sively significant  military  capability.  The 
Soviets  win  also  have  a  de  facto  monopoly 
on  heavy  SS-19  sized  ICBMs  until  1986, 
throughout  SALT  II.  These  U.S.  concessions 
are  already  being  perceived  world-wide  as 
continued  U.S.  acquiescence  in  Soviet  stra- 
tegic superiority. 

The  Soviet  SS-18  force  of  super  missiles 
alone,  all  by  Itself,  carries  more  megaton- 
nage  or  explosive  power  than  the  combined 
total  of  all  U.S.  land-  and  sea-based  ballistic 
missiles.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  enormous 
military  significance,  and  therefore  the  geo- 
political weight,  of  granting  a  monopoly  on 
SS-lSs  to  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  SS-19  force  of  heavy  ICBMs  is 
almost  equally  formidable.  The  SS-19  force 
too  can  destroy  most  U.S.  strategic  forces  In 
a  first  strike  all  by  itself. 

It  should  be  no  comfort  to  Americans  that 
under  SALT  11  the  Soviets  now  have  two,  In- 
dependent, first  strike  forces,  one  composed 
of  308  SS-lSs,  and  another  made  up  of 
about  400  SS-19S.  Thus  the  Soviet  monopo- 
ly on  very  heavy  SS-18  super  missiles,  to- 
gether with  their  nearly  as  lethal  monopoly 
on  heavy  SS-19  missiles,  will  neutralize  the 
deterrent  effect  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 
These  combined  forces  are  simply  a  measure 
of  the  gravity  of  the  Soviet  threat  endan- 
gering strategic  stability.  But  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration argued  incredibly  that  since 
the  SS-19  force  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the 
SS-18  force,  we  somehow  need  not  worry 
about  either. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  also 
argued  that  the  Soviet  heavy  ICBM  monop- 
oly does  not  matter,  because  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary has  never  desired  to  have  heavy 
ICBMs.  This  argument  Is  incorrect  for  four 
reasons.  First  heavy  ICBMs  are  in  fact  mili- 
tarily useful,  because  they  can  be  used  to 
threaten  the  other  side's  military  forces. 
Second,  from  1960  through  1963,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  planned  to  deploy  250  Titan  I  and 
Titan  II  heavy  ICBMs.  This  is  a  militarily 
significant  number.  But  a  civilian.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara,  cut  these  plans  back 
to  cniy  54  Titan  lis.  Third,  as  late  as  1970. 
even  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  wanted  to  maln- 
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tain  the  right  for  the  United  States  to  have 
250  heavy  ICBMs  In  the  SALT  I  agreement 
then  under  negotiation.  Of  course,  Kissin- 
ger later  conceded  on  this  point  in  May  1972 
and  the  Russians  were  allowed  over  300 
heavy  ICBMs  in  SALT  I  to  none  for  the 
United  States.  Finally,  the  U.S.  MX  ICBM 
was  designed  In  1973  by  the  Air  Force  to  be 
a  very  heavy  throw-weight  ICBM.  All  these 
facts  contradict  the  Carter  Administration 
claim  that  the  U.S.  military  has  never 
wanted  heavy  ICBMs. 

These  unpleasant  facts  mean  that  our 
strategic  forces  are  now  being  "checkmat- 
ed." Aggressive  Soviet  behavior  all  around 
the  world  demonstrates  that  our  deterrent 
forces  are  already  In  the  process  of  being 
neutralized  politically  and  this  will  increas- 
ingly erode  deterrence  at  intercontinental, 
theatre  nuclear,  and  conventional  levels. 
Our  nuclear  umbrella  intended  for  extended 
deterrence,  vital  to  the  securiiy  of  NATO, 
our  allies  in  the  Middle  East,  and  Japan,  is 
steadily  losing  credibility.  E'ven  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger himself  has  recently  conceded  the  geo- 
political significance  of  Soviet  counterforce 
superiority. 

In  effect,  within  the  terms  of  SAl^T  II,  we 
are  allowing  the  Soviets  to  build  with  impu- 
nity precisely  the  numbers  and  types  of 
strategic  weapons  which  will  enable  them  to 
completely  defeat  our  entire  deterrent  strat- 
egy. Thus,  the  Soviets  can  threaten  nuclear 
blackmaU  in  order  to  further  their  aggres- 
sive aims. 

As  if  the  existing  Soviet  SS-18  and  SS-19 
heavy  ICBM  forces  were  not  bad  enough, 
the  second  and  even  more  dangerous  fatal 
flaw  of  SALT  II  also  deals  with  counter- 
force.  SALT  II  allows  the  already  over- 
whelming Soviet  ICBM  counterforce  threat 
to  grow  even  further.  This  counterforce 
growth  is  permitted  by  several  loopholes  in 
SALT  lis  provisions. 

The  Soviets  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
maximize  their  warhead  capabilities  by  le- 
gally putting  ten  multiple,  independently 
targetable  re-entry  vehicle  (MIRV)  war- 
heads on  each  of  their  allowed  820  SS-18, 
SS-19.  and  SS-17  MIRVed  ICBMs— giving 
them  an  allowed  total  of  8.200  highly  accu- 
rate counter  force  warheads.  The  Soviets 
can  thus  upgrade  their  heavy  SS-19  force 
from  six  to  ten  MIRVs  each,  and  their  SS- 
17  force  from  four  to  ten  MIRVs  each. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  agreement  in  the 
Treaty  on  the  specific  launch -weight  and 
throw-weight  data  necessary  to  define  a 
heavy  ICB,  thereby  allowing  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  many  more  heavy  ICBMs.  (This 
point  will  be  addressed  in  more  detail 
below.) 

Further,  "new  type  "  Soviet  ICBMs  are  not 
really  limited.  Despite  the  lessons  of  SALT 
I.  there  is  also  no  agreement  on  the  specific 
missile  qualitative  characteristic  baseline 
data  necessary  to  measure  and  verify  the  al- 
lowed increases  in  missile  throw-weight, 
launch-weight,  and  volume,  and  also,  silo 
volume.  The  SALT  II  constraints  on  "new 
type"  ICBMs  are  too  imprecise  to  be  mean- 
ingful. These  loopholes,  together  with  the 
allowed  encryption  (or  encoding)  of  Soviet 
missile  telemetry  signals,  make  it  clear  that 
there  are  no  effective  constraints  on  'new 
type"  Soviet  missiles.  Thus,  with  one  of 
their  new  missiles  already  legally  exempted, 
the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  legitimately 
deploy  all  five  of  their  new  missiles  known 
to  be  under  deployment. 

This  "new  type"  deployment  will  provide 
even  greater  counterforce  capabilities  than 
the  existing  SS-18  £ind  SS-19  forces,  which 
are  already  devastating.  Despite  Carter  Ad- 


ministration claims  that  the  factionation 
(MIRVlng)  limlU  of  SALT  II  comprise  ef- 
fective constraints,  the  Soviets  will  be  able 
to  greatly  Increase  their  ICBM  warhead 
number  under  SALT  II.  They  can  add  over 
6,000  ICBM  warheads  legally  under  SALT 
II,  which  cannot  be  construed  as  restraint. 

The  third  fatal  flaw  deals  with  the  famous 
Backfire  bomber.  The  intercontinental 
ranged,  refuelable  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  is 
not  counted  In  the  Soviet  strategic  delivery 
vehicle  aggregate  of  2250.  But  all  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence agencies  agree  that  Backfire  has  the 
unrefueled  range  to  strike  all  of  the  United 
States  on  a  one-way  mission.  Range  Is  the 
key  criterion  for  SALT  purposes.  Indeed, 
the  Backfire  has  better  range  then  the 
oldest  variants  of  the  U.S.  B-52  and  all 
Soviet  Bison  bombers,  which  are  counted. 

Range  is  the  most  important  SALT  crite- 
rion for  bombers  because  all  U.S.  B-52 
bombers  are  piogrammed  for  one-waj  (or 
range)  missions  against  the  U.S.S.R.  "Thus, 
Backfire's  one-way  mission,  intercontinental 
range  capability,  should  cause  it  to  count  in 
SALT  n  like  all  U.S.  B-52s.  which  also  have 
one-way.  range  missions. 

But  Backfire  also  has  refueling  capability 
and  .sufficient  tankers  are  available  for  it. 
With  refueling  and  .Arctic  basing.  Backfire 
can  even  strike  the  United  States  and 
return  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  round  trip 
radius  mission,  which  gives  it  better  capa- 
bilities than  most  U.S.  bombers. 

Further,  the  upgrade  of  Backfire's  already 
intercontinental  range  capabilities  is  totally 
unverlfiable.  The  Soviets  have  spumed  all 
of  our  attempts  to  limit  Backfire  range  up- 
grade, and  also  constraints  on  basing  and 
operations. 

Additionally,  even  220  unflyable.  moth- 
balled  U.S.  B-52S  count  in  SALT  II.  but  al! 
400  eventual  Backfires,  i20  Soviet  bomber 
variants  (and  1300  Soviet  stockpiled  mis 
siles)  do  not  count.  These  Soviet  exemptions 
are  totally  inequitable. 

Finally,  due  largely  to  Soviet  insistence  on 
excluding  Backfire,  there  is  no  clear,  equita- 
ble definition  of  a  heavy  bomber  in  SALT 
II.  But  there  are  three  additional  "new 
type"  Soviet  heavy  bombers  already  knowTi 
to  be  under  development,  whose  status, 
under  SALT  II,  is  recklessly  left  unclear. 
The  status  of  these  new  Soviet  bombers  v.-ill 
require  further  negotiation  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commlssioii  for  determination 
of  whether  or  not  they  count.  But  our  nego- 
tiating leverage  will  be  greatly  weakened  oy 
the  precedent  of  Backfire's  exclusion. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Soviets  have 
falsely  told  us  that  they  will  not  give  Back- 
fire an  intercontinental  or  refueling  capabil- 
ity, but  we  know  it  already  has  both.  Such 
blatant  falsifications  are  an  indication  of 
Soviet  duplicity. 

The  strategic  significance  of  not  coimtlng 
Backfire  in  SALT  II  is  that  this  force  alone 
can  deliver  about  30  percent  of  the  present 
huge  Soviet  megatonnage  advantage, 
making  Backfire  a  formidable  second  strike 
force.  This  inequity  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  no  effective 
air  defenses  against  Backfire.  Hence  al! 
Soviet  bombers  would  have  a  "free  ride" 
against  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  flaw,  which  also  will  be  ana- 
lyzed in  more  detail  below,  relates  to  how 
SALT  II  hinders  solution  of  our  prime  stra- 
tegic problem.  SALT  II  constrains  all  U.S. 
options  to  make  our  land-based  missiles  sur- 
vivable. Such  options  as  the  "shell  game" 
multiple  protective  structure  (MPS)  decep- 
tive basing  mode,  and  truck  mobility  for  our 
irBMs  are  either   temporarily   or   perma- 
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nently  precluded,  despite  the  allowed 
growth  of  the  already  alarming  Soviet  coun- 
terforce  threat.  SALT  II  bans  both  addition- 
al fixed  ICBM  launchers  and  mobile  ICBMs. 
These  restrictions  are  due  to  the  Treaty's 
too  restrictive  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  fixed  ICBM  launcer,  combined  with  the 
constralnta  on  mobile  ICMB  deployment  in 
the  Protocol.  The  U.S.  conceptual  designs 
for  the  canisterized  MX  missile  do  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  the  moveable  canister 
from  its  fixed,  multiple  protective  structure. 
The  MX  is  either  a  mobUe  ICBM.  in  which 
case  the  Protocol  bans  its  deployment,  or  It 
is  launched  from  multiple  fixed  positions,  in 
which  case  the  additional  fixed  positions  are 
banned. 

Further.  Soviet  leaders  have  already  given 
us  an  arrogant  ultimatum  that  the  new  U.S. 
MX  ICBM  is  unverifiable  and  inconsistent 
with  SALT  II  deployed  in  any  basing  mode. 
Despite  their  arrogance,  the  Soviet  interpre- 
Ution  of  SALT  II  is  reasonable.  Moreover 
the  Soviets  have  already  challenged  our  MX 
even  though  MX  wUl  not  be  deployed  until 
1936,  well  after  the  Treaty  expires.  These 
SALT  II  constraints  on  U.S.  ICBM  options 
are  destabilizing,  especially  in  view  of  the  al- 
lowed growth  in  Soviet  counterfcrce  capa- 
bility. 

The  filth  fatal  flaw  also  relates  to  un- 
equal constraints  on  U.S.  options,  and  this 
too  will  be  treated  in  more  detail  below.  The 
SALT  II  Protocol  contains  unequal  con- 
straints on  new  U.S.  long-range  weapons  for 
the  NATO  theatre.  U.S.  ground-  and  sea- 
launched,  long-range  cruise  missiles— 
GLCMs  and  SLCMs— now  under  develop- 
ment are  constrained  and  cannot  \x  de- 
ployed until  after  1981.  But  a  huge  Soviet 
buildup  in  SS-20  intermediate  range  ballis- 
tic misailes,  and  other  medium-  and  short- 
range  theatre  nuclear  missiles  and  fighter- 
bombers,  IS  totally  tinconstrained. 

This  massive  Soviet  theatre  strategic 
buildup  against  Europe  began  years  ago  and 
Is  still  ongoing.  There  is  no  end  of  the 
Soviet  buildup  in  sight.  It  is  inequitable  for 
U.S.  theatre  deployment  options  to  be  con- 
strained, but  not  comparable  ongoing  Soviet 
deployment  programs.  Moreover,  these  con- 
straints on  U.S.  cruise  missiles  are  still  nego- 
tiable in  the  proposed  SALT  III  negotia- 
tions, and  could  well  establish  a  permanent 
precedent,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  ratification  of  SALT  II  would  put  the 
United  States  in  a  grossly  inferior  position 
from  which  to  bargain  in  all  future  arms 
control  negotiations. 

Sixth,  it  is  significant  that  SALT  II  limits 
only  launchers,  but  not  missiles  or  nuclear 
warheads  themselves  The  Treaty  fails  to 
control  the  production  of  all  types  of  mis- 
siles and  their  warheads.  Further,  the  stock- 
piling of  missiles  is  not  banned.  Hence 
stockpiled  missiles  and  extra  warheads  are 
fully  legal  and  could  easily  be  used  for 
retire.  Moreover,  rapid  reload  and  rapid 
refire  capabilities  are  inadequately  defined 
and  constrained.  The  recent  Soviet  testing 
of  a  rapid  reload  and  rapid  refire  capability 
with  their  SS-18  reported  in  Aviation  Week 
(22  September  1980,  p.  14)  is  not  only  a 
clearcut  violation  of  the  terms  of  SALT  II. 
but  it  also  illustrates  well  the  danger  of  the 
huge  Soviet  missile  stockpile  (over  1,300 
ICBMs)  allowed  under  SALT  II.  Moreover, 
even  counting  only  launchers,  the  United 
States  faces  a  huge  disadvantage  under 
SALT  II.  The  Soviets  have  785  more  launch- 
ers now. 

Seventh,  there  is  still  no  definition  of  a 
heavy  ICBM  in  SALT  II.  The  most  surpris- 
ing and  significant  fatal  flaw  in  SALT  II  is 


the  continued  Soviet  refusal  to  agree  to  a 
definition  of  a  heavy  ICBM.  This  is  a  loop- 
hole of  major  proportion.  Soviet  refusal  to 
agree  to  specific,  precise  provisions  indicates 
that  they  are  protecting  dangerous  new 
heavy  ICBM  programs.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
failure  to  define  a  heavy  ICBM  is  also 
widely  recognized  as  the  single  most  signifi- 
cant flaw  of  SALT  I  In  1972  and  again  of 
SALT  II  through  Vladivostok  in  1974.  This 
SALT  II  failure  to  define  a  heavy  ICBM  Is 
especially  dangerous  because  It  means  that 
other  "new  type "  Soviet  ICBMs  could  be 
even  larger  and  more  deadly  than  their 
famous  heavy  SS-19.  The  Soviets  could  also 
mcrease  the  size  of  the  SS-18  follow-on.  and 
because  there  are  no  agreed  SS-18  baselines, 
the  burden  would  be  on  the  U.S.  to  prove 
violations. 

The  Carter  Administration  claims  that  a 
U.S.  unilateral  statement  not  contradicted 
by  the  Soviets  is  somehow  agreed.  This  is 
precisely  the  status  of  the  heavy  ICBM  defi- 
nition in  SALT  11.  The  United  States  on 
August  16.  1977  unilaterally  provided  U.S. 
data  on  the  launch-weight  and  throw- 
weight  of  the  Soviet  SS-19  ICBM  in  an  at- 
tempt to  define  the  parameters  of  a  U.S. 
heavy  ICBM.  This  was  also  an  attempt  to 
define  a  heavy  ICBM  for  both  sides.  The  So- 
viets, however,  did  not  agree.  They  did  not 
even  respond.  The  Carter  Administration 
evidently  believed  that  this  is  another 
strange  case  in  which  Soviet  'non-contradic- 
tion" constitutes  agreement,  because  despite 
the  facts  the  Administration  nevertheless 
claimed  that  there  Is  a  "clear,  agreed"  defi- 
nition of  heavy  ICBMs.  But  this  non-agreed 
heavy  ICBM  definition  must  be  deemed 
even  weaker  than  the  more  explicit  and 
positive  US.  SALT  I  unilateral  heavy  ICBM 
definition  of  1972.  In  1972.  we  at  least  told 
the  Soviets  that  we  would  regard  any  new 
ICBM  significantly  larger  than  their  SS-11 
to  be  a  violation  of  SALT  I.  We  have  said 
nothing  similarly  positive  in  SALT  II.  No 
good  corporate  lawyer  negotiates  key  as- 
pects of  any  commercial  contract  on  this 
kind  of  "assent  by  silence  "  basis.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  Soviet  silence  can  always  be  broken 
with  Impunity  with  grave  consequences  for 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
have  already  told  us  repeatedly  that  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  U.S.  unilateral  state- 
ments, emphasizing  the  unreality  and 
danger  of  U.S.  trust  in  the  strange  diplomat- 
ic device  of  "non-contradiction." 

The  eighth  fatal  flaw  relates  to  the  least 
Important  issue,  verification.  Like  SALT  I. 
SALT  II  fails  to  prevent  the  already  mas- 
sive, nationwide  Soviet  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception  program  from  growing 
further,  and  from  continuing  to  hinder  U.S. 
intelligence  monitoring  and  verification. 
This  Soviet  program  reportedly  grew  In 
scope  and  scale  under  SALT  I,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  deliberate  and  was.  there- 
fore, a  violation.  Soviet  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception  has  clearly  already  hin- 
dered verification.  The  recent  losses,  com- 
promises, funding  reductions,  and  withhold- 
ings in  U.S.  intelligence  collection  capabili- 
ties, coupled  with  the  more  difficult  to  mon- 
itor qualitative  constraints  of  SALT  II  and 
the  allowed  encryption  of  Soviet  telemetry, 
altogether  make  SALT  II  largely  unverifi- 
able. For  example,  we  cannot  verify  the 
"new  type"  ICBM  provisions,  the  range  of 
cruise  missiles,  the  upgrade  of  Backfire. 
Soviet  ICBM  fractionation,  rapid  reload  and 
refire  capability,  stockpiled  missiles,  with 
anywhere  near  ""adequate"  confidence. 

Any    one    of    these    eight    fatal    flaws    in 
SALT  II  impairs  U.S.  national  security,  and 


each  was  cause  enough  for  the  Treaty  to  l>e 
voted  down  in  the  Senate.  Combined,  they 
clearly  have  made  the  Treaty  unequal,  un- 
balanced, destabilizing,  largely  unverifiable, 
and  harmful  to  our  NATO,  Middle  East,  and 
Asian  allies. 

SoTne  technical  SALT  II  flaws 
But  In  addition,  there  are  several  almost 
equally  significant  but  somewhat  more  eso- 
teric technical  fatal  flaws.  For  example, 
about  250  mobile  Soviet  SS-20  Intermediate 
range  missile  launchers  are  capable  of 
launching  intercontinental  missiles,  and 
they  have  reportedly  launched  mobile  SS- 
16  ICBMs.  =  The  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
state  clearly  that  any  launcher  which  has 
launched  an  ICBM  Is  defined  as  an  ICBM 
launcher.  These  Soviet  mobile  SS-20 
launchers  therefor^explicitly  should  count. 
But  inexplicably,  |K)ne  of  the  250  SS-20 
mobile  launchers  count,  although  they  are 
capable  of  being  quickly  loaded  with  stock- 
piled SS-16  ICBMs  and  then  launching 
them.  And  a  large  number— about  100— of 
SS-16  mobile  ICBMs  are  known  to  have 
been  already  produced  and  stockpiled, 
making  them  readily  available  for  rapia 
launch  by  SS-20  launchers.^ 

Secondly,  there  are  inadequate  verifica- 
tion rules  for  determining  which  old  and 
new  ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers  will  house 
which  types  of  new  missiles  in  the  future. 
The  Treaty  does  not  require  "functionally 
related  observable  differences""  for  each 
launcher  type,  but  these  distinctions  are 
necessary  for  verification. 

Moreover,  new  Soviet  SLBMs  could  easily, 
covertly  circumvent  all  SALT  II  testing  and 
deployment  restrictions  on  new  ICBMs. 
Merely  by  testing  ICBMs  in  the  guise  of 
SLBMs.  the  Soviets  could  completely  avoid 
all  ""new  types"'  restrictions. 

And  fUially.  the  Soviets  are  allowed  to 
preserve  and  even  increase  their  already 
huge  advantage  in  so-called  ""test  and  train- 
ing" missile  launchers  which  do  not  count, 
even  though  these  launchers  are  known  to 
be  part  of  their  operational  missile  force. 
For  example,  the  Soviets  maintained  18  SS- 
9  Fractional  Orbital  launchers  at  a  test 
range  for  years  under  SALT  I,  but  these 
ICBMs  did  not  count.  The  Soviets  reported- 
ly have  over  100  test  and  training  launchers 
which  still  do  not  count  In  SALT  II.  a  signif- 
icant number. 

SALT  II  m  balance 
In  sum.  before  1985.  the  Soviets  can  easily 
achieve  a  warhead  superiority  of  at  least 
14,500  to  the  U.S.  planned  total  of  11.900 
warheads,  and  surpass  U.S.  missile  accuracy, 
fully  within  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Again,  they  will  have  overwhelming 
throw-weight,  megatonnage,  and  counter- 
force  advantages.  But  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
cluded significant  forces  from  SALT  II.  The 
Soviets  can  still  keep  400  Backfire  bombers, 
about  350  old  submarine  launched  ballistic 
and  cruise  missiles,  about  220  intercontinen- 
tal bomber  variants,  over  100  ICBM  test  and 
training  launchers,  over  350  mobile  ICBM 
launchers,  over  1,300  stockpiled  old  ICBMs 
totally  exempted.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  are 
free  to  continue  to  produce  excess  ICBMs  at 
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their  three  very  active  ICBM  factories  for 
additional  stockpiling.* 

The  Soviets  thus  actually  will  have  ex- 
empted strategic  forces  more  numerous 
than  their  first  line  forces  which  are  count- 
ed In  SALT  11.  They  now  have  2,650  delivery 
vehicles,  compared  to  1.865  for  the  United 
States.  They  are  allowed  2,250  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles  under  SALT  II,  but  they  also 
will  have  atx>ut  2,720  second-line  strategic 
delivery  vehicles  totally  outside  of  SALT  II. 
Many  of  these  could  also  l>e  MIRVed.  So 
the  Soviets  really  have  up  to  5,370  strategic 
delivery  vehicles,  compared  to  only  1,865  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

Thus  the  question  of  whether  SALT  II 
constrains  the  Soviets  Is  moot  and  Irrele- 
vant. The  Soviets  already  have  superiority 
In  almost  all  strategic  measures.  Moreover, 
the  Soviets  are  already  producing  new  stra- 
tegic weapons  on  a  mobilization,  nearly  war- 
time footing.  There  is  strong  evidence  that 
they  have  already  negotiated  the  terms  of 
SALT  II  to  fit  their  long-term  force  pro- 
gramming contained  in  their  1981-1985  five- 
year  defense  plan,  and  their  force  program- 
ming in  any  case  provides  them  clearcut, 
overall  superiority  by  1985.'  We  therefore 
do  not  need  to  worry  about  even  more  ex- 
treme Soviet  threats  which  could  exist  in 
the  absence  of  SALT  II.  The  Soviet  threat 
to  the  United  SUtes  allowed  within  SALT  II 
terms  is  already  so  dangerous  as  to  jeopard- 
ize UJ5.  supreme  national  interests.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  report  on  SALT  II  of  December 
1979  stated  without  qualification  that  the 
Treaty  was  not  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

U.S.  strategic  posture  is  already 
approaching  minimum  deterrence 
Many  alarming  conclusions  have  emerged 
from  Senate  SALT  II  hearings  during  1979 
regarding  U.S.  strategic  force  posture: 

1.  All  of  our  ICBMs  are  already,  in  1980, 
totally  vulnerable  to  first  strike  from  relent- 
lessly improving  Soviet  ICBM  counterforce 
capabUities.  This  accelerated  U.S.  vulner- 
ability is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  U.S.  In- 
telligence has  repeatedly  under-estimated 
the  growth  of  the  qualitative  Soviet  coun- 
terforce threat  throughout  the  1970s  much 
as  U.S.  Intelligence  under-estimated  all 
Soviet  quantitative  strategic  deployments 
through  the  1960s. 

2.  Most  U.S.  strategic  bombers  are  like- 
wise, even  now,  vulnerable,  and  by  1985  all 
will  be  vulnerable,  due  to  relentless  Soviet 
advances  simultaneously  in  SLBM  and  air 
defense  capabiUties.  Already  about  70  per- 
cent of  our  l)ombers  are  vulnerable  on  the 
ground,  and  the  initially  survivable  30  per- 
cent on  alert  face  ever  diminishing  pros- 
pects of  penetrating  the  already  quite  for- 
midable and  improving  Soviet  air  defenses. 

3.  The  Carter  Administration  concedes 
that  our  ICBMs  and  bombers  are  already 
vulnerable.  With  two  legs  of  our  strategic 
Triad  now  almost  totally  vulnerable,  the 
vulnerability  of  our  strategic  forces  is  at  an 
all-time  high.  Indeed,  our  command  and 
control  systems  are  also  unprecedentedly 
vulnerable.  We  are  clearly  facing  a  window 
of  vulnerability,  which  provides  the  Soviets 
with  irresistable  geopolitical  opportunities. 
Our  most  urgent  objective  therefore  should 


-  William  T.  Lee,  How  CIA  Estimates  Went 
Astray  (National  Strategy  Information  Center. 
1976).  p.  43. 

'  The  New  York  Times.  2  November  1977.  "Penta- 
gon Aides  Say  Moscow  has  Mobile  Missiles  Able  to 
Reach  US. "  by  Bernard  Weintraub. 
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'See  Strategic  Review,  Winter.  1979.  "'The 
Legacy  of  SALT  I:  Soviet  Deception  and  OS  Re- 
treat."" by  David  S.  Sullivan,  p.  2». 


be  to  enhance  the  number  and  capabiUties 
of  our  survivable  strategic  forces. 

4.  Due  to  the  dangerous  erosion  of  ICBM 
and  bomber  survivability,  we  are  now  and 
will  continue  throughout  the  1980s  to  be 
unduly  reliant  on  the  third  leg  of  our  Triad, 
sea-based  SLBM  force,  for  most  of  our  de- 
terrence. 

5.  The  SLBM  leg  of  the  Triad  should 
therefore  be  enlarged  and  made  as  surviv- 
able as  possible.  But  instead  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  SLBM  leg.  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration is  actually  reducing  this  crucial  leg 
by  deactivating  ten  Polaris  submarines  with 
160  SLBMs.  One  quarter  of  our  sea-l>ased 
megatonnage.  is  being  deactivated.  This  is  a 
strategic  force  larger  than  either  the  entire 
British,  French,  or  Chinese  strategic  forces. 

The  survivability  of  our  submarine  missile 
force  is  a  function  of  several  factors: 
numl>er  of  submarines  deployable.  number 
of  missile  laimch  tul)es,  range  of  missiles, 
quietness,  speed,  and  depth  of  patrol.  But 
our  missile  sub  fleet  is  deficient  in  all  cate- 
gories except  quietness,  as  compared  to  the 
Soviets. 

6.  In  addition.  President  Carter  has  con- 
sistently refused  for  four  years  to  deploy 
the  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF)  sub- 
marine communications  system.  EILF  would 
greatly  enhance  the  survivabiUty  of  all  our 
missile  (and  attack)  submarines.  At  present 
our  sulK  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet  detection 
and  destruction  l)ecause  they  must  patrol 
near  the  surface  in  order  to  stay  in  commu- 
nication. ELF  would  allow  them  to  patrol 
fast  and  deep  imder  full  national  control. 
The  vital  ELF  submarine  (X)mmunications 
system  could  have  been  operational  by  now. 
Instead,  our  reduced  SLBM  force  still  re- 
mains dangerously  vulnerable  to  detection 
and  destruction. 

7.  For  the  last  13  years,  we  have  had  41 
ballistic  missile  submarines  with  656 
SLBMs.  But  because  of  Polaris  deactivation 
we  now  have  only  31,  with  only  496  milliles. 
These  are  our  lowest  force  levels  since  1964, 
dangerously  increasing  force  vulnerability. 
In  contrast,  the  Soviets  have  over  90  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines  carrying  over  1.000 
nuclear  missiles.  Our  long  delayed  first  new 
Trident  submarine  will  not  be  operational 
untU  early  1982,  and  the  second  Trident  wUl 
not  be  ready  until  late  1982,  so  we  are  pre- 
maturely deactivating  all  Polaris  sul>s  weU 
before  they  can  be  replaced.  Moreover,  we 
will  be  at  greatly  reduced  sub  and  SLBM 
levels  for  a  significant  period,  for  over  three 
years,  from  1980  to  beyond  1983. 

8.  While  it  is  true  that  we  are  increasing 
slightly  the  number  of  warheads  carried  on 
remaining  Poseidon  subs,  we  are  also  reduc- 
ing the  number  that  will  be  carried  on  Po- 
seidon sul)s  retrofitted  with  longer-ranged 
Trident  I  missiles.  These  factos  offset  each 
other.  Moreover,  the  increased  range  of  the 
Trident  I  missUes  will  not  significantly  en- 
hance overall,  force  wide  survivability  until 
weU  after  1983.  when  aU  12  retrofitted  Po- 
seidon subs  will  be  operational  with  this 
missUe.  Thus  each  of  our  remaining  31  sul>s 
is  a  much  more  lucrative  target.  Instead  of 
the  656  SLBMs  we  have  had  for  13  years,  we 
now  have  less  than  400  SLBMs  deployable 
and  available  for  patrolling.  The  fact  that 
many  sulxs  are  off-Une  is  due  to  the  concur- 
rency of  Trident  I  missile  retrofits,  normal 
ship  overhauls,  and  deactivation  of  the  Po- 
laris fleet  prematurely  before  any  Trident 
subs  are  available.  Of  these  400  SLBMs  cur- 
rently deployable,  only  about  50  i>ercent  re- 
portedly are  at  sea  patrolling  at  any  one 
time.  Thus  by  drasticaUy  decreasing  our 
number  of  deployable  submarines,  deploya- 


ble SLBMs  and  warheads,  and  by  failing  to 
buUd  ELF.  the  Carter  Administration  has 
dramatically  reduced  SLBM  survivability. 
Even  coimting  the  few  new  Trident  subma- 
rines available  after  1983,  we  are  putting 
more  nuclear  eggs  in  fewer  baskets.  We  are 
loading  somewhat  more  warheads  onto  a 
significantly  smaller  force.  Finally,  while 
Navy  spokesmen  concede  all  the  at>ove 
points  publicly,  they  claim  that  SLBM  force 
reductions  can  l)e  temporarily  compensated 
for  by  our  ICBM  and  bomber  forces.  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  these  forces  are 
themselves  also  imprecedentedly  vulnerable. 

9.  Even  more  dangecpusly,  only  about  half 
of  the  small  number  of  about  200  SLBMs  on 
patrol  reportedly  may  be  able  to  receive 
communications  at  any  one  time.  So  our 
actual  deterrent  now  may  consist  of  possibly 
less  than  about  25  percent  of  our  already  re- 
duced deployable  SLBM  force,  or  only  atwut 
100  SLBt^  on  patrol  able  to  receive  commu- 
nications. Of  these  100.  about  half  are  re- 
portedly under  control  of  NATO,  and  are 
thus  dedicated  to  targets  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  So  our  real  strategic  deterrent  may  \x 
more  like  only  50  SLBMs,  only  three  boat 
loads  on  patrol. 

10.  But  the  Soviets  reportedly  are  spend- 
ing about  three  times  more  than  the  United 
States  on  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  (ASW), 
and  they  have  well  over  twice  as  many 
attack  (ASW)  submarines  as  the  United 
States.  These  50  SLBMs  probably  constitute 
ing  our  actual  strategic  deterrent  could 
therefore  suddenly  become  vulnerable  to  an 
unanticipated  Soviet  breakthrough  in  ASW. 
one  that  we  would  l)e  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
detect. 

In  sum,  the  entire  U.S.  strategic  deterrent 
could  soon  be  vulnerable,  and  worse,  we 
might  not  even  know  imtil  it  was  too  late  to 
react.  Given  the  inherent  difficulty  of  esti- 
mating Soviet  ASW  capabilities  and  the 
clear  record  of  U.S.  Intelligence  underesti- 
mation of  the  Soviet  threat  for  over  20 
years,  we  simply  cannot  affort  to  risk  our 
national  security  by  allowing  aU  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  to  be  so  imprecedentedly  vul- 
nerable. Without  even  considering  President 
Carter's  cutbaclis  in  our  strategic  forces,  to 
be  discussed  below,  it  is  clear  that  Carter 
has  allowed  an  extraordinarily  dangerous 
deterioration  in  our  i)osture. 

Why?  President  Carter  stated  emphatical- 
ly in  January  1979  that  all  America  needs 
for  deterrence  Is  one  single  Poseidon  subma- 
rine. Further,  early  in  his  Administration, 
Carter  seriously  considered  whether  U.S. 
strategic  forces  could  unilaterally  he  re- 
duced to  very  low  levels,  such  as  to  orUy  200 
warheads.  This  is  about  as  many  warheads 
as  are  carried  on  one  Poseidon  sub.  More- 
over, most  of  his  top  arms  control  advisors 
are  known  to  favor  a  U.S.  strategic  posture 
of  "minimum  deterrence."  Deployed  against 
over  5,370  Soviet  strategic  missiles  and 
bombers  and  almost  20,000  Soviet  warheads, 
one  Poseidon  submarine  with  16  missiles 
would  adequately  fulfill  President  Carter's 
vision  of  minimum  deterrence.  But  mini- 
mum deterrence  is  a  dangerous  posture  for 
any  nation.  It  is  untenable  for  a  nation 
which  has  assured  many  allies  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  "nuclear  umbrella." 

SALT  II  constrains  the  U.S.  much  more  than 
the  Soiiiets 
We  cannot  avoid  facing  the  facts  that 
under  SALT  II  the  Soviets  by  1985  will 
achieve  complete  strategic  superiority  and  a 
dangerous  first  strike  capabUity.  But  while 
SALT  II  would  not  prevent  Soviet  superiori- 
ty and  will  allow  the  continued  development 
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of  their  dangeroua  first  strike  capability,  It 
In  fact  would  constrain  the  U.S.  ability  to 
cope  with  that  threat,  both  directly  and  In- 
directly. The  more  Important  question, 
therefore.  Is  how  SALT  11  constrains  U.S. 
strategic  programs.  No  experts  have  yet  ade- 
quately exposed  how  dangerously  SALT  II 
hinders  U.S.  programs. 

Our  most  serious  strategic  problem  is  the 
vulnerabUlty  of  our  ICBM  force.  Yet  the 
best  option  for  preserving  the  survivability 
of  our  ICMBs— antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM) 
defense  of  ICBM  silos— Is  precluded  by  the 
constraints  In  the  recently  extended  1972 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  ABM 
program,  which  consisted  of  four  sites 
planned  or  under  construction  in  1972,  has 
been  abandoned,  largely  because  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  It  is  clear  that  even  a  limited 
two  site  ABM  system  defending  U.S.  ICBMs 
would  have  hopelessly  confounded  Soviet 
counterforce  strike  planning,  yet  even  this 
was  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty. 

In  1972,  the  United  SUtes  actually  had  a 
two  site  ABM  system  for  ICBM  defense 
under  construction  with  two  more  planned, 
but  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  required 
us  to  dismantle  one  of  the  sites  under  con- 
struction. Then  In  1974.  the  Protocol 
amending  the  AMB  Treaty  limited  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  only  one 
site  each. 

After  1974.  we  were  left  with  an  allowed 
level  of  only  100  ABM  launchers  at  our  one 
site,  a  non-optimal  number.  And  the  terms 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  prevent  us  from  deploy- 
ing mobile  ABMs  capable  of  defending  our 
new  mobile  MX  ICBM.  But  In  1976.  we  uni- 
laterally deactivated  completely  even  our 
one  allowed  ABM  complex. 

The  ABM  Treaty  In  effect  destroyed  all 
political  support  for  any  American  ABM  ca- 
pability whatsoever.  Thus  the  ABM  Treaty 
has  ruled  out  both  fixed  and  also  even 
mobile  ABM  defenses  of  our  ICBMs. 

As  noted  above,  the  second  best  option  to 
make  our  ICBMs  survivable  is  to  use  decep- 
tive basing  or  mobility.  Yet  both  the   'shell 
game. "  multiple  protective  structure,  decep- 
tive   ICBM    basing    mode    and    the    truck 
mobile   basing   mode   are   precluded   under 
SALT  II.  The  option  of  using  existing  Min- 
uteman  ICBMs  in  a  ■shell  game  "  vertical 
protective  structure  deceptive  basing  mode 
in  existing  Minuteman  deployment  field  Is: 
Technically  most  feasible: 
Most  survivable: 
Least  costly: 

Least  disruptive  environmentally  and  po- 
litically: 

Could  be  begun  Immediately  and  complet- 
ed much  more  rapidly  than  MX  as  currently 
envisioned; 

And.  was  in  December  1978  the  first 
choice  of  the  Air  Force,  especially  because 
the  new  MX  ICBM  could  also  be  made  com- 
patible to  eventually  replace  Minuteman. 

But  SALT  II  prohibits  new  fixed  ICBM 
launcher  construction  or  their  relocation, 
which  is  what  the  Soviets  quite  reasonably 
interpret  MPS  deployment  to  entail.  This 
means  that  truck  mobile  ICBMs  are  the 
only  option  left.'  Yet  all  mobile  ICBM  de- 
ployment and  even  testing  is  prohibited  by 
the  Protocol  until  after  1981.  But  by  then, 
the  Soviet  counterforce  threat  of  the  our 
ICBMs  will  already  have  long  been  total, 
and  it  may  well  be  too  late  to  make  our 
ICBMs  survivable. 
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Thus  we  have  allowed  SALT  II  to  paint  us 
Into  a  dead-end  comer.  SALT  II  allows  the 
already  dangerous  Soviet  counterforce 
threat  to  our  forces  to  grow,  but  blocks  all 
U.S.  options  for  making  our  own  forces  sur- 
vivable. This  is  an  absolutely  absurd  result 
for  a  negotiating  process  which  was  Intend- 
ed at  Its  outset  to  ensure  the  survivability  of 
U.S.  forces. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the  MX 
mobile  ICBM  is  not  a  panacea.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant, but  it  Is  only  a  long-term  solution  to 
our  ICBM  survivability  problem.  But  there 
are  four  caveats  here  even.  MX  will  not 
become  operational  In  even  small  numbers 
until  1986  at  the  earliest,  well  after  SALT 
lis  ostensible  limits  on  Soviet  ICBM  frac- 
tionation expire,  and  will  not  be  fully  oper- 
ational and  thus  fully  effective  and  surviv- 
able until  at  least  1989.  Thus  MX  should 
not  really  be  considered  a  factor  In  our 
debate  over  the  security  risks  of  SALT  II. 
because  It  will  be  deployed  well  outside 
SALT  ITS  time-frame.  Further,  the  SALT  II 
Protocols  prohibition  of  mobile  ICBMs  and 
the  Joint  Principles  for  SALT  II  both  indi- 
cated that  MX  is  still  a  SALT  •bargaining 
chip"  which  could  easily  be  traded  away 
before  its  Initial  deployment  in  1986.  Since 
vertical  MPS.  we  have  already  seen  the 
trench,  race  track,  and  now  grid  deployment 
modes.  Moreover,  there  are  severe  environ- 
mental political,  survivability,  and  cost 
problems  with  deploying  the  MX.  especially 
In  the  hastily  devised  hybrid  horizontal 
shelter,  grid  mobile-deceptive  mode  current- 
ly In  vogue.  These  problems  could  easily 
combine  to  eventually  cause  the  United 
States  to  cancef  the  MX  unilaterally 
anyway,  just  as  the  Carter  Administration 
has  unilaterally  cancelled  so  many  other 
strategic  programs. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  already  issued 
several  intimidating  ultimata  that  MX  in 
any  envisioned  basing  mode  is  unacceptable, 
on  both  verification  and  compliance 
grounds.  Thus  those  who  believe  that  MX 
could  make  SALT  II  acceptable  are  deluding 
themselves.  With  or  without  MX.  the 
frightening  reality  is  that  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration planned  to  somehow  live  with 
significant  and  unprecedented  ICBM  vul- 
nerability through  the  late  1980s. 

As  noted,  the  Protocol  constrains  the  two 
best  U.S.  theatre  balance  Improvement  op- 
tions. SLCMs  and  GLCMs.  while  compara- 
ble Soviet  theatre  systems  such  as  the  SS- 
20  intermediate  range  mobile  ballistic  mis- 
sile are  totally  unconstrained.  Moreover,  it 
is  simply  not  true  that  U.S.  cruise  missile 
programs  could  not  have  been  ready  for  de- 
ployment before  1981.  irresf>ective  of  SALT. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  docu- 
ments indicate  that  the  SLCM  program  was 
unilaterally  slowed  for  over  three  years  by 
the  Carter  Administration,  pending  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Protocol  constraints.  The 
production  of  long-ranged  SLCMs  also  was 
unilaterally  cutback.  The  GLCM  program 
has  similarly  been  deliberately  delayed  over 
three  years  for  reasons  related  to  SALT  11. 
Our  ALCM  programs  too  were  delayed  over 
three  years  in  order  to  provide  for  an  unnec- 
essary fly-off  competition.  (The  fly-off  es- 
sentially competed  fuel  tanks,  since  all 
other  elements  of  the  competing  designs 
were  the  same).  Thus  having  already  slowed 
all  our  cruise  missile  programs  for  over 
three  years  in  order  to  fit  them  into  the 
Protocol,  the  Carter  Administration  argued 
that  the  Protocol  does  not  constrain  our 
programs.  But  the  SLCM,  GLCM.  and 
ALCM  programs  all  could  have  been  de- 


ployed three  years  ago  if  we  had  wanted  to 
do  so. 

We  should  recall  that  In  1960.  the  United 
States  deployed  large  numbers  of  our  first 
generation  SLBMs  and  ICBMs  after  only 
three  years  of  crash  development  In  the  late 
19S0s.  Yet  our  much  cheaper  and  less  com- 
plex cruise  missile  programs  are  itill  In  de- 
velopment after  over  seven  years.  But  Amer- 
ica remains  capable  of  launching  high  prior- 
ity programs  for  developing  new  strategic 
weapons.  If  there  is  consensus  on  the  threat 
and  national  leadership  with  the  will  to 
defend  our  country. 

The  MX  ICBM,  also  begim  In  1973,  has 
likewise  been  delayed  and  purposely  con- 
strained unilaterally  by  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration to  conform  to  the  launch  and  throw- 
weight  of  what  became  the  SS-19.  In  1973, 
the  MX  was  originally  being  designed  by 
the  Air  Force  to  be  a  very  heavy  throw- 
weight  ICBM  carrying  14  warheads.'  It  Is 
restricted  now  to  much  lower  throw-weight 
and  to  only  ten  warheads,  despite  the  fact 
that  even  the  Soviet  press  still  reports  that 
it  was  designed  to  carry  14.  Moreover,  well 
over  250  MX  ICBMs  were  originally  planned 
by  the  Defense  Department  for  deployment. 
What  has  not  been  sufficiently  realized  is 
that  in  cutting  back  from  14  to  ten  war- 
heads, we  have  already  lost  four  warheads 
per  missile.  We  have  thus  forfeited  1.000 
MX  warheads.  Further,  In  cutting  back 
from  250  to  200  MX  missiles,  we  have  lost 
another  500  warheads.  We  have  thus  lost  a 
total  of  at  least  1.500  warheads  on  MX. 
(This  is  a  deliberately  conservative  estimate. 
The  Air  Force  at  one  time  planned  400  MX 
missiles  each  with  14  warheads,  so  the  war- 
heads forfeited  could  be  calculated  to  be 
almost  twice  as  high,  or  2.100.) 

We  should  also  note  that  the  MX  under- 
way since  1973  was  planned  for  an  Initial 
Operational  Capability  (IOC)  in  1983  or 
even  earlier  by  the  Ford  Administration. 
But  the  Carter  Administration  has  delayed 
the  IOC  by  three  years,  until  1986. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary has  never  wanted  heavy  ICBMs.  Over 
250  Tatan  I  and  II  ICBMs  were  planned  by 
the  Air  Force  in  the  early  1960s,  until  a  ci- 
vilian. Secretary  McNamara  cut  them  back 
to  54.  Even  Dr.  Kissinger  tried  to  preserve 
the  U.S.  right  to  250  heavy  ICBMs  as  late  as 
1970  in  SALT  I. 

The  1200  ceiling  on  MIRV  missiles  will 
constrain  presently  planned  U.S.  Trident 
submarine  deployment,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  U.S.  proposed  limit.  The  1200  cell- 
ing will  restrict  us  to  deploying  only  six  Tri- 
dent submarines,  yet  at  the  present  Trident 
construction  schedule,  the  United  States 
will  have  at  least  seven  Trident  submarines 
completed  by  1985.  the  year  that  SALT  II 
expires.  But  the  only  way  we  can  deploy- 
more  than  six  Trident  submarines  is  to  dis- 
mantle some  of  our  most  moderft  MIRVed 
ICBMs  or  SLBMs.  which  we  should  not  be 
forced  to  do. 

There  are  even  further  problems  with  the 
related  1320  ceiling  on  MIRVs  and  ALCM 
carriers,  another  U.S.  proposed  ceiling.  This 
problem  involves  the  Carter  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  concession  that  ALCM-equipped  U.S. 
bombers  would  count  within  the  1320.  Origi- 
nally at  Vladivostok.  U.S.  ALCM-equlpped 
bombers  were  not  going  to  be  counted  at  all 
within  the  1320.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  in  1975  originally  planned  250 
ALCM-equlpped  B-52s.  and  then  later  150. 
we  are  now  allowed  only  120  within  the  1320 
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celling.  We  have  thus  already  lost  a  total  of 
130  ALCM-equlpped  B-52s  under  SALT  II. 
Because  each  B-52  would  carry  20  ALCMs, 
we  have  thus  forfeited  2,600  ALCMs.  The 
ultimate  Irony  Is  that  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration Is  not  even  plSLnnlng  to  jiave  the  al- 
lowed 120  ALCM-equipped  B-52s  by  1985. 
and  moreover  those  that  we  will  have  will 
not  even  carry  the  20  maximum  allowed 
number  of  cruise  missiles.  Each  ALCM- 
equlpped  B-52  will  Instead  carry  only  12 
through  1985.  Thus  we  have  forfeited  at 
least  960  more  cruise  missiles. 

It  Is  doubly  Ironic  that  the  United  States 
proposed  on  its  own  Initiative  both  the  1200 
and  the  1320  SALT  II  ceilings  which  limit 
MIRVs  and  ALCM  carriers.  This  Is  because 
further  analysis  of  the  combined  effect  of 
these  ceilings  shows  that  they  have  already 
Impacted  adversely  upon  long-term  U.S. 
force  plans. 

Few  analysts  realize  the  magnitude  of 
U.S.  unilateral  restraint  already  embodied 
In  these  two  SALT  II  ceilings.  In  1974, 
under  the  Ford  Administration,  the  United 
States  planned  to  build  11  Trident  subma- 
rines by  1985.  The  1320  MIRV  launcher  cell- 
ing proposed  by  the  United  States  was 
predicated  in  large  part  upon  this  U.S.  plan 
for  11  Trident  submarines  by  1985.  This 
plan  would  have  given  the  United  States  a 
total  of  1310  MIRVed  launchers  by  1985.  in- 
cluding both  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  The  Sovi- 
ets even  realized  this.  As  noted,  at  that 
time,  the  United  States  also  proposed  to 
completely  exclude  all  our  ALCM-equipped 
B-52S  from  the  1320  celling.  Since  1974, 
however,  because  of  our  construction  delays, 
funding  cuts,  and  other  U.S.  SALT  propos- 
als, we  have  reduced  our  Trident  plans  to 
only  seven  submarines  through  1985.  We 
then  proposed  the  overly  restrictive  1200 
MIRV  launcher  celling  in  May  1977.  Fur- 
ther, later,  in  1977.  we  strangely  agreed  to 
count  all  ALCM-equipped  B-52  bombers 
within  the  1320.  These  were  major  U.S.  uni- 
lateral reductions  and  concessions,  which  se- 
riously degrade  our  forces.  But  we  neither 
even  asked  for  not  received  any  quid  pro 
quo  in  Soviet  restraint. 

Moreover,  the  Carter  Administration  was 
unilaterally  deactivating  all  ten  of  our  Pola- 
ris submarines  beginning  this  year.  These 
ten  submarines  carry  a  total  of  160  missiles 
with  160  clustered  warheads.  So  we  are  for- 
feiting still  more  of  our  strategic  power  at 
the  very  moment  the  Soviet  strategic  threat 
Is  at  Its  gravest  menace  ever. 

What  are  the  combined  results  of  these 
U.S.  cutbacks  and  concessions?  We  have 
thus  lost  5  Trident  boat-loads  of  MIRVed 
SLBMs,  or  120  SLBMs,  10  boat-loads  of  Po- 
laris SLBMs,  or  160  SLBMs,  and  130  ALCM 
carriers.  Assuming  that  we  should  not  have 
to  deactivate  any  MIRVed  ICBMs  or 
MIRVed  SLBMs,  the  combined  effect  of  the 
1320-1200  ceilings  and  unilateral  U.S.  con- 
straints in  force  planning  has  therefore  al- 
ready deprived  the  United  States  of  120 
MIRVed  SLBMs.  160  un-MIRVed  SLBMs. 
and  130  ALCM-equipped  B-52s.  Counting  at 
least  50  more  cancelled  MX  ICBMs,  and  250 
cancelled  B-1  bombers,  we  have  thus  al- 
ready lost  a  total  of  710  delivery  vehicles. 
Here  are  our  forfeited  delivery  vehicles: 

Vehicles 
SLBMs  on  5  delayed  Trident  subma- 
rines         120 

SLBM's   on    10    deactivated   Polaris 

submarines 160 

ALCM  carriers.  B-52's  for  eventual 

deactivation 130 

MX  ICBMs  canceled 50 


B-1  bombers  canceled. 


VehicUa 
250 


Forfeited  delivery  vehicles 710 

U.S.  MIRV  and  ALCM  forces  planned  by 
the  Ford  Administration  before  Vladivostok 
In  1974  for  1985  have  thus  been  vastly  cut- 
back by  SALT  II  constraints  and  by  U.S. 
unilateral  restraint.  Since  1974,  the  SALT 
process  and  U.S.  unilateral  restraint  has 
cost  us  well  over  6,000  warheads  which  we 
would  otherwise  have  had  by  1985. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  our  already  forfeit- 
ed warhead  total,  which  we  would  have  had 
In  1985  under  the  Ford  plan: 

Warheads 

On  down-loaded  and  fewer  MX 1.500 

On  5  delayed  Trident  submarines 960 

On  130  dropped  ALCM-equipped  B- 

52's 2.600 

By  not  maximizing  planning  B-52 

ALCM  loading 960 

On  deactivated  Polaris 160 


Forfeited  warheads 6.180 

The  B-1  bomber  force  of  250  was  planned 
to  carry  5.000  more  ALCMs.  and  be  additive 
to  B-52  ALCM  carriers,  so  the  forfeited  war- 
head total  could  be  almost  twice  as  high,  or 
11,180.  This  is  the  high  cost  to  U.S.  national 
security  of  putting  arms  control  negotia- 
tions at  a  higher  priority  than  sound  de- 
fense planning.  We  have  unilaterally  cut- 
back over  710  strategic  delivery  vehicles  and 
well  over  6,000  warheads,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reciprocal  Soviet  restraint. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration openly  conceded  that  under  the 
1200  MIRV  ceiling,  the  Soviets  will  be  able 
legally  to  add  at  least  6,000  new  warheads 
by  1985.'  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  1320  ceiling  actually  accelerated 
Soviet  plans  for  MIRVed  SLBMs  at  the  time 
of  Vladivostok  in  November  1974.  Further, 
the  Soviets  can  be  expected  to  add  many 
more  than  6.000  warheads  by  exploiting  all 
their  options.  They  will  probably  add  at 
least  about  8,000  warheads  merely  on  SALT 
accountable  laimchers  to  reach  over  14,500 
by  1985. 

Summary  of  Carter's  strategic  cutbacks 

Since  1974.  the  Soviets  have  reportedly 
been  adding  an  average  of  about  1.000  new 
warheads  to  their  strategic  forces  each  year, 
a  rate  which  will  continue  through  1985. 

But  under  the  strategic  program  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  since  1977.  no  additional  U.S. 
strategic  warheads  have  been  added.  Indeed, 
our  warhead  level  has  been  frozen  until  this 
year,  when  Carter  began  deactivating  Pola- 
ris submarines.  The  strategic  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  been  cutback  by  over 
6,000  fewer  warheads  and  710  fewer  delivery 
vehicles  by  1985  than  were  planned  by  the 
Ford  Administration.  And  those  thousands 
of  additional  warheads  under  the  Ford  plan 
would  have  been  carried  by  the  most 
modem  of  our  strategic  delivery  systems. 

Here  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  Carter  stra- 
tegic cutbacks,  which  has  entailed  unilateral 
disarmament: 

President  Carter  killed  the  B-1  bomber, 
acknowledged  by  our  military  leaders  as  the 
best  penetrating  bomber  In  the  world,  while 
the  Soviets  are  mass  producing  the  inter- 
continental Backfire  bomber  and  are  report- 
edly developing  three  new  bombers.  Several 
squadrons  of  B-ls  could  have  been  oper- 
ational by  now. 
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Carter  cut  funding  and  delayed  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  MX  ICBM  by 
over  four  years,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
missiles  and  warheads,  while  the  Soviets  are 
developing  five  new  lethal  ICBMs  with 
many  warheads  each. 

Carter  delayed  air,  ground,  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  development  and  de- 
ployment by  four  years,  while  the  Soviets 
are  developing  two  new  types  of  cruise  mis- 
siles and  have  had  many  types  operational 
for  over  20  years.  Carter  cancelled  the 
ALCM  A  deployment  program  entirely. 

Carter  delayed  Trident  submarine  con- 
struction for  over  four  years  and  cut  the 
building  rate  by  one  third,  while  the  Soviets 
have  had  the  equivalent  to  the  Trident  I 
missile  operational  since  1973. 

Carter  refused  timely  development  of  the 
Trident  II  missile  to  maximize  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  expensive  Trident  sub,  while  the 
Soviets  are  producing  two  types  of  new 
SLBMs  and  developing  two  others. 

Carter  terminated  Minuteman  III  ICBM 
production,  while  the  Soviets  are  currently 
mass  producing  eight  types  of  ICBMs. 

Carter  cancelled  plans  to  deploy  50  addi- 
tional MIRVed  Minuteman  III  ICBMs,  and 
has  actively  opposed  plans  to  deploy  100 
extra  MIRVed  Minuteman  III  missiles, 
while  the  Soviets  have  been  deploying  over 
200  new  MIRVed  ICBMs  each  year. 

Carter  actually  destroyed  or  dispersed  the 
tooling  for  the  Minuteman  III  production 
line,  the  only  ICBM  production  line  In  the 
Free  World,  requiring  over  four  years  to 
resume  production. 

He  ended  Minuteman  II  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion, while  the  Soviets  are  modernizing  all 
of  their  single  warhead  ICBMs. 

He  ended  the  production  of  the  Short 
Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM),  while  the 
Soviets  continue  to  produce  similar  missiles. 

Carter  unilaterally  deactivated  400  nucle- 
ar armed  Hound  Dog  stand  off  bombrr  mis- 
siles used  with  the  B-52  in  1979.  while  the 
Soviets  have  kept  similar  missiles  in  service. 

President  Carter  cancelled  the  neutron 
warhead  (bowing  to  Soviet  propaganda), 
cancelled  the  Lance  I  missile,  negated  Lance 
II,  delayed  GLCM  and  SLCM.  while  the  So- 
viets have  opened  a  two  to  one  superiority 
In  Theatre  Nuclear  Forces  by  deploying 
their  SS-20,  other  short  range  missiles  and 
new  fighter-bombers. 

Carter  unilaterally  withdrew  1,000  U.S. 
nuclear  warheads  from  Europe,  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  theatre  nuclear  buildup 
was  accelerating. 

Carter  opposed  ELF  submarine  communi- 
cations to  enahance  SLBM  survivability, 
when  the  Soviets  may  have  such  a  capabil- 
ity themselves. 

Carter  unilaterally  deactivated  160  Polaris 
SLBMs,  while  the  Soviets  keep  their  own 
obsolete  subs  and  missiles. 

He  opposed  for  three  and  one  half  years 
even  minimal  U.S.  nuclear  testinR  and  build- 
ing minimal  nuclear  weapons  production  fa- 
cilities, while  the  Soviets  have  been  testing 
and  building  nuclear  weapons  at  an  unprec- 
edented rate. 

Under  President  Carter,  our  strategic  pos- 
ture has  suffered  severely.  As  even  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  General  Jones 
conceded  in  June  1980,  'Senator  Tower,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
we  are  worse  off  today  than  we  would  have 
been  had  we  had  these  programs."  Thus 
President  Carter  is  directly  responsible  for 
U.S.  strategic  inferiority  and  American  loss 
of  "essential  equivalence"  to  the  Soviets. 

With  these  facts  exposed,  which  side  is  en- 
gaged in  an   "arms  race?  "  The  United  States 
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has  long  exercised  delibenite.  unilateral  re- 
straint, but  the  Soviets  have  just  kept  right 
on  building  for  over  17  years  since  1963. 
There  Is  In  fact  no  arms  race. "  because  the 
United  States  have  been  moving  backwards. 

The  Carter  Administration  therefore  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  massive  MIRV  buildup 
through  1985  completely  within  the  1200- 
1330  celling.  But  It  Is  self-defeating  that 
these  U.S.  proposed  1200-1320  ceilings  have 
already  resulted  In  depriving  the  United 
States  of  about  as  much  strategic  capability 
as  the  Soviets  are  allowed  to  add. 

To  re-emphasize,  under  these  SALT  II 
1320-1200  ceilings,  we  have  already  forefelt- 
ed  over  8.180  warheads  and  710  delivery  ve- 
hicles, while  the  Soviets  can  still  add  over 
6.000  warheads. 

But  we  will  also  still  have  to  dismantle 
some  MIRVed  ICBMs  or  MIRVed  SLBMs 
anyway  if  we  want  to  deploy  our  7th  and 
8th  Tridents  in  1985.  or  more  than  120  B-52 
AliCM  carriers.  Indeed,  we  may  have  to  dis- 
mantle as  many  as  65  existing  MIRVed  mls- 
sUe  launchers  by  1985  in  order  to  deploy  our 
7th  and  8th  Trident  submarines.  If  these  65 
launchers  turn  out  to  be  Poseidon  SLBM 
tubes,  they  would  carry  about  650  warheads. 
This  could  put  the  U.S.  warhead  forfeiture 
total  at  over  6.830.  It  is  therefore  shocking 
that  both  these  1.320-1.200  U.S.  proposed 
ceilings  actusdly  significantly  constrain  pre- 
vious and  present  U.S.  force  plans,  but  not 
Soviet  plans.  The  Soviets  are  still  building 
up  to  the  1,200  MIRVed  missile  ceiling, 
which  is  fully  consistent  with  their  future 
MIRVed  missile  plans. 

In  contrast,  by  deactivating  160  Polaris 
tubes,  under  SALT  II  the  United  States  will 
never  even  reach  our  allowed  SALT  II  level 
of  2,250  delivery  vehicles,  which  the  Soviets 
have  long  been  well  above.  The  Soviets  now 
have  well  over  2.650  SALT  accountable  de- 
livery vehicles,  compared  to  only  1.865  for 
the  United  States.  Even  11  the  Soviets  come 
down  to  2.250  by  1981.  the  United  States 
wiU  never  go  up  to  2.250.  Is  this  parity  or 
equality  in  the  aggregate  ceiling,  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
about  2.720  non-SALT  accountable,  second 
line  strategic  delivery  vehicles? 

PaTodoxical  SALT  intelligence  estimates 

There  are  two  other  important  contradic- 
tions that  relate  to  SALT  II  s  constraints  on 
U.S.  programs  in  the  arguments  used  by  the 
Carter  Administration  in  its  defense  of 
SALT  II.  First,  the  CIA  has  publicly  esti- 
mated that  SALT  II  will  not  result  in  any 
significant  reduction  in  Soviet  defense 
spending.  SALT  II  will  change  Soviet  de- 
fense spending  only  a  miniscule  1.5  percent 
through  1985.  according  to  the  CIA.'  This 
clearly  implies  minimal  additional  strategic 
spending  by  the  Soviets  in  the  absence  of 
SALT  II.  Nevertheless,  despite  this  esti- 
mate, the  Carter  Administration  continues 
to  argue  that  SALT  II  will  prevent  the  Sovi- 
ets from  adding  about  1,000  additional  mis- 
sile launchers.'"  This  was  the  same  falla- 
cious overestimate  agrument  used  to  justify 
SALT  I  by  claiming  an  ostensible  constraint 
on  the  Soviets.  In  1972,  the  Nixon  AdminLs- 
tration  claimed  that  there  would  be  1.000 
more  Soviet  ICBMs  without  SALT  I. 

There  is  an  obvious  contradiction  between 
the  economic  estimate  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  spend  much  more  on  strategic  forces  in 
the  absence  of  SALT  II.  and  the  concurrent 
deployment  overestimate  that  they  would 
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build  about  1.000  more  missiles  without 
SALT  II.  A  thousand  Mlnuteman  ICBMs 
cost  the  United  States  over  30  billion  dollars 
to  procure,  and  would  cost  the  Soviets  at 
least  that  much.  The  Administration  must 
believe  that  the  many  projected  new  mis- 
siles and  launchers  would  be  extraordinarily 
cheap.  Either  CIA's  estimate  of  future 
Soviet  defense  spending  Is  wrong,  or  SALT 
lis  constraints  on  Soviet  programs  are  Illu- 
sory. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  ask  why  the  Soviets 
might  want  to  build  1.000  more  new  missiles 
In  the  first  place,  when  they  are  already  al- 
lowed cleareut  superiority  fully  within 
SALT  lis  terms  and  have  major  forces  ex- 
empted. And  the  Soviets  are  already  spend- 
ing over  13  to  16  percent  of  their  much 
smaller  Gross  National  Product  on  military 
programs.  Their  economy  is  already  on  close 
to  a  wartime  footing,  and  there  is  very  little 
room  for  more  Soviet  spending  to  finance 
additional  strategic  forces.  Having  already 
j^iogrammed  strategic  superiority  within 
rfALT  II,  they  do  not  need  any  more  strate- 
gic forces  in  any  case. 

Secondly,  Defense  Secretary  Brown  has 
argued  publicly  that  SALT  II  will  save  the 
United  States  about  30  to  100  billion  dollars 
in  strategic  spending  over  the  next  ten 
years.  But  Secretary  Brown  also  ar^rues  that 
no  U.S.  strategic  programs  are  ror;.strained 
by  SALT  II,  and  all  can  go  forward  as  pres- 
ently planned.  How  can  SALT  II  save  us 
money  while  allowing  us  to  go  forward  with 
our  programs?  It  is  only  because  we  have  al- 
ready unilaterally  cutback  our  progams 
drastically  to  fit  below  the  SALT  II  ceilings. 
This  kind  of  paradoxical  argument  begs  the 
question  of  whether  the  Carter  Administra 
tion  ever  planned  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
counter  the  Soviet  strategic  threat,  irrespec- 
tive of  SALT  II.  We  thus  evidently  hope  to 
use  SALT  II  to  aid  us  in  avoiding  measures 
to  offset  the  threat.  But  we  have  already  al- 
lowed Soviet  superiority  within  SALT  II. 
And  we  have  already  shown  the  alarming 
degree  to  which  we  have  unilaterally  re- 
duced our  own  programs  since  1977  in  an- 
ticipation of  SALT  II. 

These  two  Carter  Administration  argu- 
ments are  therefore  mutually  contradictory. 
The  Administration  has  unwittingly  put 
itself  into  the  untenable  position  of  arguing 
that  SALT  II  constrains  Soviet  programs 
but  not  Soviet  spending,  while  simulta- 
neously arguing  that  SALT  II  does  not  con- 
strain U.S.  programs  but  does  constrain  U.S. 
spending.  This  is  the  height  of  illogic,  and  it 
is  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  and  analysis 
above.  The  truth  is  that  SALT  II  constrains 
both  U.S.  programs  and  U.S.  spending,  but 
neither  Soviet  programs  nor  spending.  The 
Soviet  negotiators  were  wise  and  stubborn 
enough  to  make  certain  that  their  pre-exist- 
ing and  ambitious  long-term  plans  were 
either  exlcuded  from  SALT  II  provisions  or 
already  consistent  with  all  SALT  II  ceilings. 
The  U.S.  negotiators,  on  the  other  hand, 
unilaterally  constrained  our  forces  suid  then 
cut  them  further  to  fit  will  beneath  the 
SALT  II  ceilings. 

SALT  II  codifies  Soviet  superiority 
To  sum  up,  SALT  Us  significant  con- 
straints on  vital  U.S.  options  and  force 
levels  alone  made  h  intolerable.  The  facts 
that  SALT  II  contains  so  many  unilateral 
advantages  for  the  Soviets,  has  so  many  am- 
biguities, loopholes,  and  exclusions,  all  fa- 
voring the  Soviets,  does  not  contain  agreed 
qualitative  missile  baseline  data,  is  largely 
unverifiable.  does  not  constrain  Soviet  pro- 
grams, and  allows  legal  Soviet  superiority  by 


1985,  combine  to  make  the  Treaty  anathe- 
ma. 

The  fatal  flaws  of  SALT  11  merely  reflect 
and  codify  the  shifting  strategic  balance. 
The  strategic  balance  has  already  shifted 
against  us  long  ago  during  the  1969-1979 
SALT  decade.  Since  1969,  the  Soviets  have 
added  over  1,000  new  operational  missile 
launchers  and  over  250  Backfire  bombers, 
while  the  United  States  has  maintained  a 
constant  but  lesser  number  of  missile 
launchers  and  has  deactiviated  over  250  B- 
52  bombers.  The  Soviets  are  now  far  ahead 
of  us  in  missile  launchers  and  bombers.  By 
about  1981,  the  Soviets  will  also  have  added 
over  6.000  warheads,  and  will  have  over- 
taken the  United  States  in  warhead  num- 
bers and  accuracy  by  1985.  Because  most 
Soviet  warheads  are  large  and  are  on  accu- 
rate ICBMs.  they  are  much  more  lethal. 
Well  before  1985.  they  will  be  ahead  in  all 
strategic  measures.  The  shifting  strategic 
balance  makes  SALT  II  unenforceable,  even 
If  it  were  verificable,  which  it  is  not.  The 
shifting  balance  also  will  reduce  U.S.  bar- 
gaining leverage  in  any  SALT  III  negotia- 
tions. 

This  Soviet  thrust  to  strategic  superiority 
has  been  expensive  Since  about  1969.  the 
Soviets  reportedly  have  also  spent  a  total  of 
over  $100  billion  more  than  the  United 
States  on  strategic  forces,  a  yearly  invest- 
ment rate  of  250  percent  more  than  the 
United  States.  The  Soviets  have  spent  over 
$250  billion  more  than  the  United  States  on 
defense  since  1969.  While  the  Soviets  spend 
more  than  16  percent  of  their  much  smaller 
Gross  National  Product  on  defense,  the 
United  States  spends  only  5  percent.  Of  this 
small  fraction,  the  United  States  spends 
only  a  miniscule  .005  percent  of  our  GNP  on 
strategic  forces. 

In  sum.  fully  within  the  terms  of  both  the 
SALT  I  and  II  agreements,  the  Soviets  have 
managed  first  to  quadruple  and  then  even 
to  quintuple  their  counterforce  threat  to 
U.S.  ICBMs.  while  removing  the  best  U.S. 
option  to  redress  their  counterforce  threat- 
ABM  defenses  of  ICBMs  and  mobile  ICBMs. 
The  SALT  I  agreements  were  not  a  good 
bargain.  Resting  upon  this  unsound  founda- 
tion, the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  likewise  even 
more  dangerous  to  us.  because  it  allows  the 
Soviets  to  continue  building  precisely  the 
types  and  numbers  of  strategic  weapons  ca- 
pable of  completely  defeating  our  deterrent 
strategy. 

In  May  1972.  a  significant  U.S.  unilateral 
statement  said  that  a  permanent  offensive 
limitation  treaty  would  have  to  be  reached 
in  five  years,  by  1977.  We  went  on  to  say 
that  if  a  severe  threat  to  the  .survivability  of 
our  strategic  forces  developed  in  the  mean- 
time, this  could  consitute  grounds  for  abro 
gallon  of  both  the  SALT  I  agreements— the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement- 
on  the  basis  of  jeopardy  to  our  supreme  na- 
tional interests.  Moreover,  the  Jackson 
amendment  to  SALT  I  of  1972  called  for 
equal  force  levels  in  SALT  II.  This  meant 
equality  In  throw-weight  and  heavy  missiles 
in  SALT  II.  The  Jackson  amendment  re-em- 
phasized that  failure  to  constrain  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  survivability  of  our  forces  in 
SALT  II  would  make  such  a  treaty  unac- 
ceptable. 

SALT  II  clearly  does  not  meet  these  fun- 
damental U.S.  SALT  II  objectives  as  estab- 
lished in  1972. 

SALT  II  does  not  provide  equality  In 
either  numbers  of  delivery  vehicles,  num- 
bers of  warheads,  counterforce  capability. 

heavy  missiles,  or  in  throw-weight.  SALT  II 
does   not   help   our  survivability   problem. 


Indeed.  It  allows  the  Soviet  counterforce 
threat  to  grow  and  It  hinders  the  solution  of 
our  vulnerability  problem.  SALT  II  has  fur- 
ther jeopardized  our  supreme  national  in- 
terests. Therefore.  SALT  II  must  be  reject- 
ed. Further,  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  must 
be  modified  to  allow  mobile  ABMs  or  be  ab- 
rogated, and  U.S.  compliance  with  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

U.S.  failure  in  long-term  strategic  planning 
A  fundamental  U.S.  problem  has  been  our 
failure  to  accomplish  effective  long-term 
strategic  planning.  The  unfavorable  strate- 
gic trend  has  been  well  recognized  for  well 
over  five  years,  but  nothing  was  done  to  re- 
verse it.  This  is  partly  because  we  have  a 
"rolling"  five  year  defense  plan  which  is 
never  fulfilled— a  new  long-term  plan  each 
year.  In  practice,  due  to  the  Congressional 
appropriations  cycle,  this  becomes  a  one- 
year,  short-term  plan.  Moreover,  the  diffi- 
culties of  U.S.  short-term  planning  are  com- 
pounded by  our  documentable  tendency 
noted  above  to  accommodate  our  own  de- 
fense plans  to  our  own  or  to  Soviet  SALT 
proposals.  This  U.S.  behavior  can  be  termed 
"preemptive  compliance."  It  is  a  form  of 
unilateral  disarmament,  and  it  has  exacer- 
bated the  already  noble  U.S.  unilateral  re- 
straint in  new  strategic  launcher  deploy- 
ments since  1967.  Another  problem  is  the 
tendency  to  assume  that  detente  in  general, 
and  arm.":  control  in  particular,  will  solve  our 
strategic  deficiencies.  This  has  proven  a 
wholly  unrealistic  basis  for  national  security 
policy. 

Predominance  of  the  Soviet  military 
The  Soviet  military,  in  contrast,  carefully 
controls  all  Soviet  defense  planning,  which 
Is  long-term  and  rather  rigid.  The  Soviet 
five  year  defense  plan  entails  long-term 
commitments,  and  it  is  not  readily  altered. 
The  Soviet  military's  dominance  of  defense 
planning  also  gives  them  the  decisive  role  in 
Soviet  SALT  derision  making.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  political  power  of  the  Soviet 
military  in  both  defense  planning  and  SALT 
decision-making  is  that  arms  control  takes 
second  place  to  Soviet  defense  plans.  Restat- 
ed, the  Soviet  military  formulates  its  de- 
fense plans  many  years  in  advance,  and 
then  carefully  negotiates  the  terms  of  SALT 
agreements  to  protect  from  constraint  the 
ongoing  strategic  programs  to  which  they 
are  committed. 

Declining  U.S.  bargaining  leverage 
Another  U.S.  handicap  is  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  has  always  been  the  diplomatic  deman- 
deur  in  the  SALT  process:  we  initiated  the 
entire  process  and  over  the  years  we  have 
made  most  of  the  concessions  and  accommo- 
dations. As  the  strategic  balance  has  shifted 
against  us.  we  have  lost  bargaining  leverage 
in  SALT  negotiating,  and  enforcement  le- 
verage in  SALT  compliance  Our  primary 
motivation  for  SALT  has  been  to  try  to  use 
the  process  to  solve  bilaterally  what  is 
rather  really  a  unilateral  strategic  problem: 
The  growing  vulnerability  of  our  ICBMr. 
and  other  strategic  forces  in  the  face  of  the 
expanding  Soviet  counterforce  threat.  But 
it  has  proven  futile  to  try  to  constrain  the 
Soviets  instead  of  building  up  our  own  stra- 
tegic forces  to  maintain  at  least  parity. 
SALT  I  did  not  constrain  the  Soviets,  and 
SALT  II  will  not  either. 

It  is  clear  that  arms  control  negotiations 
have  not  solved  the  U.S.  vulnerability  prob- 
lem: only  unilateral  strategic  programs  will 
protect  our  national  security.  Indeed,  even 
sound  arms  control  arrangements  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  our  doing  for  ourselves  what 


is  necessary.  Otherwise  there  will  be  no 
Soviet  incentive  to  negotiate.  Experience 
shows  that  the  Soviets  will  use  the  SALT 
process  to  improve  and  maximize  their  own 
strategic  advantages.  The  violations  of 
SALT  I  and  the  flaws  of  SALT  II  show  that 
they  play  SALT  to  win  significant  unilateral 
strategic  advantages.  They  stubbornly  seek 
to  constrain  or  delay  U.S.  strategic  pro- 
grams, while  advancing  their  own. 
TTie  opening  threat  window 

The  danger  of  the  impending  unstable 
strategic  balance  is  finally  becoming  well 
understood  and  of  increasing  concern  In  the 
United  States.  As  noted  above,  most  strate- 
gic experts  agree  that  the  U.S.  land-based 
missile  force  is  even  now  dangerously  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  counterforce  first  strike. 
Equally  severe  vulnerabilities  also  exist, 
however.  In  our  bomber  forces,  warning  sys- 
tems, command  and  control  systems,  and 
even  our  submarine  forces.  The  threat  of 
the  Soviet  counterforce  capability  has 
opened  a  destabilizing  "window  of  vulner- 
ability" on  the  United  States,  and  this 
Soviet  capability  has  profound  geopolitical 
significance.  To  make  matters  even  worse, 
the  Soviets  will  easily  be  able  to  gain  over- 
all strategic  superiority  before  1985.  fully 
within  the  terms  of  SALT  II.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  have  already  achieved  clear  theatre 
nuclear  and  conventional  superiority 
against  NATO,  and  are  rapidly  approaching 
naval  supremacy  as  well. 

Need  for  new  U.S.  strategic  doctrine 

U.S.  foreign  policy  has  always  placed 
heavier  reliance  on  strategic  forces  than 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  flexible  re- 
sponse and  extended  deterrence,  still  our  os- 
tensible strategic  doctrines,  have  always  re- 
quired U.S.  strategic  superiority  in  order  to 
control  escalation  and  be  credible.  But  with 
U.S.-Soviet  strategic  parity  having  declined 
for  parity  to  first  sufficiency,  then  to  strate- 
gic inferiority,  then  to  essential  equivalence, 
we  must  rethink  our  entire  strategic  and 
military  doctrine. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  American  de- 
fense planners  have  not  realized  that  all 
U.S.  military  strategy  is  still  predicated 
upon  our  original  intercontinental  strategic 
superiority.  This  superiority  long  deterred 
war  not  only  at  the  intercontinental  level, 
but  also  at  the  theatre  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional levels.  NATO's  flexible  response  nu- 
clear strategy,  designed  to  offset  the  contin- 
uous Soviet  conventional  superiority 
through  nuclear  escalation  dominance,  is 
still  based  upon  the  presimiption  of  both  U.S. 
theatre  nuclear  and  intercontinental  strate- 
gic superiority.  But  U.S.  ssperiority  is  gone 
at  all  three  levels— intercontinental,  theatre 
nuclear,  and  conventional.  The  deterrent 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  "nuclear  umbrella" 
over  our  NATO,  Middle  Eastern,  and  Japa- 
nese allies  is  now  understandably  being 
questioned.  Because  U.S.  strategic  doctrine 
is  still  essentially  predicated  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  U.S.  superiority,  however,  we 
can  conclude  that  Mutual  Assured  Destruc- 
tion <MAD)  and  Flexible  Response"  are  ob- 
solete strategies.  We  can  conclude  that  we 
have  no  military  strategists  worthy  of  the 
name.  Formulation  of  new  U.S.  strategy  is 
long  overdue,  but  the  fiscal  year  1980  De- 
fense Department  report's  "countervailing 
strategy"  is  only  a  first  and  unsatisfactory 
step  in  this  direction.    • 

One  concept  for  a  new  U.S.  strategic  doc- 
trine might  be  "assured  surviving  counter- 
force. "  But  such  a  strategic  doctrine  re- 
quires more  surviviable  and  more  lethal 
strategic  forces,  which  are  not  now  even 


being  programmed.  It  also  requires  a  re- 
thinking of  the  entire  U.S.  strategic  postifre. 

The  purposes  of  U.S.  strategic  doctrine 
should  be  reformulated  to  transcend  mere 
deterrence.  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  is  a 
long  obsolete,  unfoimded.  and  totally  inad- 
equate objective.  U.S.  stragegic  forces 
should  instead  be  designed  for  multiple  pur- 
poses, such  as: 

To  pose  a  severe  counterforce  threat  to 
the  Soviets; 

To  create  uncertainty  that  possessing  a 
counterforce  capability,  the  United  States 
might  strike  first: 

To  be  able  to  control  escalation  at  each 
level  in  general  nuclear  war: 

To  control  escalation  in  limited  nuclear 
war: 

To  possess  selective  nuclear  options  for 
different  geographical  areas  with  different 
levels  of  intensity: 

To  ease  deterrence  of  theatre  nuclear  war 
and  conventional  war  by  reestablishing  the 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella:  and 

To  be  able  to  actively  defend  U.S.  strate- 
gic forces  from  a  Soviet  first  strike  and 
assure  their  survivability. 

Achievement  of  these  purposes  would  in 
effect  re-establish  U.S.  strategic  superiority, 
thereby  enabling  the  United  States  to  toler- 
ate imbalances  at  the  theatre  nuclear  or 
conventional  levels.  "Assured  surviving 
counterforce"  would  be  a  good  way  t<3  de- 
scribe such  a  new  doctrine,  but  much  work 
needs  to  be  done  in  conceptualizing,  formu- 
lating, and  refining  it. 

Rapid  force  improvements 
Some  strategic  experts  believe  that  with 
or  without  ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  there  is  little  that  the  United  States 
can  do  between  now  and  1985  to  avoid  the 
destabilizing  dangers  of  strategic  inferiority 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Carter  Administration 
created  the  1980-1985  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity, and  then  planned  to  accept  if  for  the 
entire  decade  of  the  1980s.  The  Strategic  Al- 
ternatives Team's  book.  Strategic  Options 
for  the  Early  Eighties:  What  Can  Be  Done? 
edited  by  W.  Scott  Thompson  and  William 
Van  Cleave.  (National  Strategy  Information 
Center.  Inc.,  1979),  however,  provides  the 
analytical  basis  for  a  different  view.  The 
Strategic  Alternatives  Team  believes  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  reject  the  notion 
that  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  in  time 
to  arrest  the  strategic  pendulum  and  swing 
it  back  to  equilibrium.  The  book  sets  forth 
several  options  for  quickly  correcting  the 
deficiencies  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

As  noted,  the  Soviet  ten  year  investment 
advantage  in  strategic  forces  alone  is  over 
$100  billion  since  1969.  If  only  a  fraction  of 
this  were  Invested  by  the  United  States,  it 
could  easily  restore  equilibrium  to  the  over- 
all military  balance  by  about  1983.  The 
irony  of  the  U.S.  strategic  decline  is  that 
the  United  States  is  still  the  world's  leading 
technological,  industrial,  and  economic 
power.  As  noted,  in  1960.  we  deployed  mas- 
sive missile  forces  after  only  three  years  of 
R  &  D.  If  the  American  people  understood 
the  grave  threat,  and  developed  the  nation- 
al political  consensus,  we  could  gain  readily 
concentrate  more  resources  upon  strategic 
forces  to  capitalize  on  our  national  advan- 
tages, and  simultaneously  enhance  deter- 
rence of  lower  level  conflicts.  The  funds  re- 
quired are  very  small,  compared  to  the 
Soviet  outlay,  the  danger,  and  the  huge 
American  Gross  National  Product. 

In  sum,  the  massive  Soviet  buildup  of  mili- 
tary forces  has  compelled  us  to  find  effec- 
tive strategic  solutions  much  more  rapidly 
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and  vigorously  than  planned.  We  need  both  multiple  protective  structure  silos.  Further.  3.  Improve  strategic  C'l,  ASAT,  and  early 
rapid   force   Improvemenu   and    long-range  some  extra  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  cc  aid  also  be  warning  capabilities,  IOC  by  1982. 
programs.    While    the    MX    ICBM.    ICBM.  deployed  in  a  truck  mobile,  garrison-based  Approximate  costs  of  rapid  strategic 
ALiCMs    and    the   Trident   submarine    and  mode,   able   to  scramble  on   our  interstate  improvement  options,  fiscal  year  1981 
missiles  are  necessary  for  our  future  securl-  highway  system  with  12  hours  of  strategic  ,j,gw.                                                     Billions 
ty.  they  are  aU  nevertheless  long-term  pro-  warning.     Initial     Operational     Capability  Mtauteman  III  vertical  MPS  re- 
grams  for  the  mid  and  late  1980s  not  rele-  (IOC)  by  1982.  ripniovment    and    truck    mobUe 
vant  to  what  has  become  a  near-term  period  2.  Accelerate  MX  ICBM  development,  to  S'^                                                 S4  o 

of  grave  national  peril.  Our  past  Inadequa-  deploy  MX  to  replace  Mlnuteman  In  vertical  A^„i";-',VnnXf  viv  R*n 4 

cles  in  planning  h^e  created  an  Immediate  MPS.  possibly  with  -split  basing."  IOC  by  2.  Acceleration  of  MX  R&D                      .4 

security  gap  As  the  fiscal  year  1981  military  1983,  Pull  Operational  Capability  with  400  3.  Airborne  launch  control  system 

posture  sutement  recognizes,  most  of  our  missiles  and  4600  MPS  by  1986.  *^?'H''!iV.°"ARM';n"rtPf;;rf 'i;^ 

8U»teglc  modernization  programs  now  un-  3.  Develop  zero  CEPs  for  Minuteman  and  5.  Hard  site  ABM  to  defend  MPS 

derway  wlU  not  be  completed  until  very  late  MX.  IOC  by  1983.                                                           oj  ^\°  MX    J.O 

in  the  19808.  if  even  by  then,  but  mean-  4.    Accelerate    airborne    launch    control  Reactivate  Grand  Porks  ABM 1 

whUe   our  threat  window  of  dangerous  vul-  system    and    batteries,    and    add   to   entire  Accelerate  mobile  ABM  R&D 5 

nerabUlty    Is    1980    to    at    least    1986    and  force.  IOC  by  1982.  6.  Space-based  Laser  ABM.  Man- 
beyond.  Already,  each  leg  of  the  strategic  5.  Accelerate  mobile  ABM  R&D.  Abro-  hattan  project  priority 1.0 

triad  is  unacceptably  vulnerable,  the  Soviets  gate  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  and  deploy  Bomber: 

will  have  overall  strategic  supremacy,  essen-  mobile,  hard  site  ABM  defense  of  Minute-  i.  ALCM   production  and  deploy- 

tial  equivalence  will  have  been  absent  since  man  and  MX  in  vertical  MPS  or  grid.  IOC  ment  acceleration  on  B-52 1.0 

1977,  and  we  will  have  only  a  minimum  de-  by  1983.  2,  Rebase  B-52s.  FB-IU  Inland 1.0 

terrence  posture  relying  on  a  few  patrolling  6.    Start    a    massive.    Manhattan-project  3.  Increase  B-52's  alert  rate 1.0 

submarines.  At  a  minimum,  we  must  accel-  style  program  to  deploy  a  spacebased  chemi-  4   immediate  production  of  modi- 

erate   our  MX.   ALCM.   and  Trident   long-  cal  laser  ABM  system.  IOC  by  1985.  fled  B-IA 2.0 

term  modernization  programs.  Bomber  Rapid  Improvement  5.  CMC  for  ALCM's  In  mass  pro- 

But  at  the  same  time  and  without  disrupt-  ^    Accelerate  production  and  deployment  duction 10 

Ing  the  acceleration  of  our  long-term  pro-  ^^  aLCMs  on  B-52s.  and  increase  total  de-  6.  Accelerated  production  of  KC- 

grams,  it  is  on  near-term,   ■quick  fixes"  that  pjoyment.  IOC  1981.  full  ALCM  deployment  10 5 

we  must  concentrate.  Some  criteria  for  eval-  ^^  jggj  SLBM: 

uatlng  our  rapid  force  improvement  options  2.  Rebase  B-52s  and  FB-llls  Inland.  IOC  1.  Austere  ELF 1 

should  be:  by  1981.  2.  SLEP    Polaris    and    convert    to 

Strategic  and  political  soundness;  3  increase  B-52  alert  rates,  especially  for  SLCM 3 

Crisis  sUbllity:  those  equipped  with  ALCMs.  IOC  by  1981.  3.  SLCM  production  acceleration ...         1.0 

Improved  survivability;  4   start  Immediate  production  of  a  modi-  4    increase  and  accelerate  Trident 

Countering  a  Soviet  capabUlty;  fied.  multi-purpose  B-1  A.  including  adapt-  I C-4  retrofit 10 

Allied  support;  ij,g  Stealth  techniques.  IOC  by  1983.  5.  Accelerate  Trident  sub  produc- 

Relative  cheapness;  5    m^ss   production  of   both   competing  tion                                  10 

Technical  and  operational  feasibility;  ALCMs,  for  deployment  on  fighter-bombers  

Re-utUizability  of  previous  R&D  invest-  ^^j  ^  modified  747  Cruise  Missile  Carrier.  Total    18.4 

"t"lf"**K?'^''?l!"'*Jf*^o«/«?'"""'^'  '^'''  IOC  "y  1^82.  NoT«.-Increase  abovr  fiscal  year  1981  strategic 

Achievable  quickly,  by  1982-83.  g    Accelerate   production  of   the   KC-10  budget     of     1 12.500.000,000.     Sum     total     of 

We  can  no  longer  continue  to  allow  the  tinker  and  accelerate  KC-135  reenglning.  $30,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year   1981   for  strategic 

better  long-term  options  to  drive  out  the  jqc  by  1982  forces. 

sss^gi^'Su^trn 'i^^oC^deS^.^o?  ^"^^''^  TrrT.  ?h"'""  t 

the  above  criteria,  survivability  and  quick  1  Proceed  immediately  with  the  austere  (By  David  S.  Sullivan) 
achievement  are  the  most  crucial.  The  stra-  ELF  communications  facility  in  either  Wis-  ^^  ^^^  summer  debate  in  the  Senate  over 
teglc  triad  is  the  core  of  our  entire  military  consin  or  Michigan  i"^  ov  t„?V  „h„«.c  anH  SALT  II.  much  attention  was  focused  on  the 
posture  of  deterrence,  and  It  provides  redun-  2.  Extend  life  of  Pt^laris  submarines  and  .^^^  ^^  verification.  The  Members  of  the 
dancy  by  design.  We  must  quickly  provide  ^"!^^,i'f„fr^^3^^S^n„^e?ear^frepow:  Senate  and  their  staff  assistants  wanted  to 
for  the  short-term  survivability  of  each  ele-  3?^7''il"7^one  ?Wrd  target  coverage  by  ^^°^  about  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  intern- 
ment of  our  triad  as  a  top  priority,  no  1' J'LiT^.f.he  ^o^t  ofi  TrWent  submlrine  gence-gathering  satellites  and  about  the  im- 
matter  what  the  cost.  What  we  need  are  sur-  ^'^,^'?1^;  *'l  ,,p^  o?^m  nroduct^on  foT  Po^a  portance  of  the  facilities  in  Iran  that  were 
vlvable  strategic  forces  which  are  at  least  3.  i^<=«^^^^l|^*J„P'^^^"f„'''^^,S  on  Ln  lost  as  a  result  of  the  revolution.  The 
equal  in  number  and  capability  to  Soviet  ^^-f^!!/'^  ^c  on  688  cl^  1M2  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  was  asked  to 
forces.  If  any  of  the  most  attractive  "quick  ^""^"elerateC  4  Trident  ^  produc-  Provide  a  report  on  the  subject,  which  has 
fU"  options  are  in  connictwiththeS^^^  tion  aSdexTanJretTS  to  al?3Ttar  full  recently  been  published. 
Treaty  or  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  or  the  ""'  ^iiitv  bv  1984  '"  ^^^  course  of  this  mvestigation.  no  one 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  then  the  Sovi-  c  P  ^  ^  Trident  submarine  construe-  questioned  the  intentions  of  the  Soviets  or 
ets  have  forced  us  to  seek  a  way  to  modify  5^  Accelerate  Trident  submarine  construe  m^^.^  ^^.^^  .^  frustrating  U.S.  attempts  at 

both  Treaties  to  accommodate  our  vital  na-  ^  Accelerate  D-5  Trident  II  missile  R&D  verification.                              ,  ^ .,  ^  ,      „, 

tional  security  requirements.  to    achieve    increased    accuracy    capability,  A   review  of  the  record  of  SALT  I   will 

Our  objective  should  be  to  thoroughly  j^^  jg^^  show  a  pattern  of  deception  by  the  Soviet 
frustrate  Soviet  conterforce  capabilities.  ^  pj^  ^  Poseidon  ship  life  extension  pro-  Union,  both  during  the  negotiations  and 
Thus  we  need  to  proliferate  lauch  points,  in-  ^^  (SLEP)  IOC  1984  to  extend  to  1995  afterwards.  Moreover,  the  deception  em- 
crease  mobility,  increase  CN'  survivability.  g  Restudy  Hydra  launch  of  ballistic  mis-  ployed  during  the  negotiating  phase  of 
add  active  defense,  and  increase  readiness.  ^.^^^  ^^^^  surface  warships  SALT  I  has  been  repeatec"  by  the  Soviets 

But  even  before  most  of  our  quick  fix  or  theatre  Nuclear  Rapid  Improvement  during  the  negotiating  phase  of  SaLT  II. 

long-term  options  can  be  achieved,  we  need  Theatre  Nuciear  Kapia  improvemem.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  anticipate  contin- 

urgently    to    increase    our    capability    to  1.  Accelerate  GLCM  deployment.  IOC  by  ^^^  soviet  deception  during  the  operational 

produce    and    test    nuclear    warheads.    We  1981.  phase  of  SALT  II. 

simply  must  completely  upgrade  our  nucle-  2.  Accelerate  Pershing  II.  R  &  D  and  de-  Several   months  ago.   I   released  a  short 

ar  weapons  complex,  at  a  cost  of  over  5  bil-  ployment,  IOC  by  1981.  paper  to  the  press  and  published  an  article 

lion  dollars.  3.  Deploy  ALCMs  on  NATO  fighter-bomb-  ^^^    ^^^^    January    1979    issue    of    Strategic 

The  following  listing  assembles  our  most  ers.  IOC  by  1981.  Review  describing  Soviet  deception  during 

reasonable   and   attractive   rapid   force   im-  4.  Deploy  SLCMs  on  NATO  surface  ships  sALT  I.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  propo- 

provement  options,  which  have  been  care-  and  attack  submarines.  IOC  BY  1981.  nents  of  SALT  II  responded  with  rebuttals 

fully  selected  because  they  meet  most  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Rapid  Improvement  of  that  paper. 

above  criteria.  They  are  listed  in  order  of  j    Counter  Backfire  by  increased  P-15  in-  Unintentionally,  those  rebuttals  amount- 
priority,  terceptor.  AW  ACS.  and  new  SAM  produc-  ed  to  indictments  of  the  SALT  1  documents. 
ICBM  Rapid  Improvement  Options  tion.  IOC  1981.  Those  rebuttals  rested  their  case  heavily  on 

1    Rebasing  part  of  our  Mlnuteman  III  2.  A  massive  civil  defense  program,  IOC  by  the  point  that  the  Soviets  had  noted  violat- 

ICBM   force   immediately   In  new   vertical  1981.  ed  the  terms  of  the  agreements.  But  the 
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lack  of  precision  and  expllcitness  in  the 
terms  was  carefully  engineered  by  the  Sovi- 
ets and  constituted  part  of  the  Soviet  decep- 
tion. Those  rebuttals  Ignored  altogether  the 
obvious  violations  by  the  Soviets  of  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  the  agreements.  To 
no  small  degree,  those  rebuttals  amounted 
to  apologies  for  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
SALT  I. 

There  is  a  fundamental  philosophical  dis- 
agreement between  the  authors  of  those  re- 
buttals and  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
the  Soviets  have  engaged  In  purposeful  de- 
ception throughout  the  SALT  process.  At 
issue  is  the  political  significance  of  strategic 
nuclear  power.  Those  who  have  defended 
Soviet  compliance  with  SALT  I  have  in  the 
process  revealed  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
loss  of  strategic  parity  by  the  U.S.  In  favor 
of  a  posture  of  minimum  deterrence. '  Those 
of  us  who  question  Soviet  compliance  with 
SALT  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  empha- 
size strategic  power,  in  order  to  maximize 
U.S.  technological  superiority  and  best 
ensure  deterrence  against  a  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional attack  at  the  theater  level.  We 
also  hold  that  if  U.S.  strategic  superiority  Is 
to  be  abandoned  forever,  then  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace  demands  that  the  U.S. 
have  nothing  less  than  strict  equality,  pre- 
cisely applied,  to  all  strategic  measures. 

COimRJtATION  OF  SOVIET  NEGOTIATING 
DECEPTION  IN  SALT  I 

The  crux  of  the  case  regarding  Soviet  de- 
ception in  the  SALT  I  negotiations  can  be 
found  in  the  issue  of  the  SS-99.  The  SS-19's 
deplojTnent  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  counterforce  threat, 
because  it  comprises  about  half  of  this 
threat.  The  Soviet  SS-19ICBM  carries  six 
highly  accurate,  large,  hard-target  war- 
heads, and  about  300  to  400  will  be  oper- 
ational by  the  early  1980's.  The  SS-19  Is 
thus  a  key  U.S.  national  security  issue. 
Those  who  assert  that  in  May  1972  there 
was  no  Soviet  negotiating  deception  regard- 
ing the  SS-19  argue  that  the  Soviets  told  us 
in  May  1972  "quite  precisely."  "quite  clear- 
ly." and  "explicitly"  about  the  large  size  and 
heavy  throwweight  of  the  SS-19.  Ambassa- 
dor Gerard  Smith,  for  example,  chief  of  the 
SALT  I  delegation,  made  this  claim  in  a 
New  York  Times  article  of  January  16, 
1976.=^  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Walter  Slocombe  is  another  who  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  apologize  for  the  Soviets 
and  to  try  to  explain  away  both  Soviet  de- 
ception and  U.S.  gullibility. 

THE  SS-19  DECEPTION 

Denials  of  Soviet  deception  fly  in  the  face 
of  all  of  the  evidence.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger's 
1972  and  1975  statements  on  the  SS-19, 
cited  in  my  original  article,  clearly  indicate 
that  he  did  not  know  about  the  large  size  of 
the  SS-19  in  May  1972.  If,  of  course.  Dr. 
Kissinger  did  know  of  the  SS-19's  large  size 
In  May  1972,  as  Assistant  Secretary  Slo- 
combe claims,  then  Dr.  Kissinger's  1972  and 
1975  statements  suggest  that  he  not  only 
misled  Congress  by  incorrectly  implying 
that  the  U.S.  Unilateral  definition  of  a 
heavy  ICBM  would  bind  the  Soviets,  but 
that  he  also  knew  in  1972  that  the  Soviets 
would  later  violate  the  U.S.  heavy  ICBM 
definition  by  deploying  the  SS-19.  The  issue 
thus  could  become  the  old  Watergate  ques- 
tion: What  did  Kissinger  know  and  when  did 
he  know  it?  Mr.  Slocombe's  own  analysis 
raises  the  unpleasant  question  of  whether 
there  was  an  attempt  during  SALT  I  to  sup- 
press critical  intelligence  information,  a  Wa- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tergate  within  Watergate,  regarding  the 
coverup  of  bona  fide  national  security 
Issues.  Slocombe's  description  of  the  SS-19 
case  therefore  Implies  a  much  more  serious 
criticism  of  Dr.  Kissinger  than  that  he  was 
simply  duped  by  the  Soviets  and  that  he  in- 
correctly assured  the  Congress  that  the  U.S. 
unilateral  heavy  ICBM  definition  was  bind- 
ing on  the  Soviets.  Slocombe's  analysis  im- 
plies that  Kissinger  knowingly  misrepre- 
sented U.S.  knowledge  of  the  SS-19  to  the 
Congress  in  1972  and  again  in  1975.  Further, 
Slocombe's  analysis  could  also  imply  that 
Kissinger  suppressed  information  on  the 
SS-19  in  order  to  delay  widespread  recogni- 
tion of  the  true  facts. 

However,  we  need  not  settle  these  trou- 
bling questions  here.  There  is  additional  evi- 
dence which  shows  clearly  that  U.S.  SALT  I 
negotiators  were  simply  naive  and  did  not 
know  about  the  large  size  and  throwweight 
of  the  SS-19  in  May  1972. 

The  key  lesson  for  us  to  learn  from  the 
SS-19  is  that  when  the  Soviets  refuse  to 
agree  to  a  constraint  or  a  precise  definition, 
they  are  defending  a  program.  Equally  obvi- 
ous, to  claim  that  a  U.S.  unilateral  state- 
ment will  have  a  constraining  effect  on  the 
USSR  Is  foolish.  Nevertheless,  neither  of 
these  lessons  was  followed  in  negotiating 
Article  rv  of  SALT  II,  as  we  shall  see. 

Ambassador  Smith's  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle contains  only  half  of  an  Important  story. 
Strangely,  the  facts  have  been  suppressed 
and  distorted.  It  is  true  that  In  early  May 
1972,  the  Soviets  informally  told  U.S.  SALT 
negotiators  that  they  had  two  new  missiles, 
now  known  as  the  SS-19  and  SS-17,  both  of 
which  were  somewhat  larger  than  the  SS- 
11. 

How  much  larger  and  how  committed  the 
Soviets  were  to  these  new  missiles  were  the 
crucial  questions,  however.  On  these  two 
key  points,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  active- 
ly misled  the  U.S.^"  I  would  like  to  make  sev- 
eral points  to  support  this  contention.  First, 
the  Soviets  implied  that  the  SS-19  was  not 
much  larger  than  the  SS-11.  when  in  fact 
they  knew  the  SS-19  was  much  larger.  By 
suggesting  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
approach  the  mid-point  in  volume  between 
the  SS-U  and  the  SS-19  with  their  new 
missiles,  as  Smith  reveals,  they  exploited 
U.S.  uncertainties  about  the  volumes  of 
their  earlier  missiles  as  well  as  the  complete 
U.S.  ignorance  of  the  volume  of  the  SS-19. 
which  at  that  point  had  not  been  flight- 
tested.  The  SS-19  had  been  under  develop- 
ment since  the  mid  1960's;  the  Soviets  clear- 
ly knew  all  along  that  the  SS-19  was  a 
heavy  ICBM.  In  fact,  the  SS-19's  volume  is 
closer  to  the  mid-point  between  the  volumes 
of  the  SS-9  and  the  SS-11  than  it  is  to  the 
SS-ll's  volume.* 

Second,  the  Soviets  tried  in  May  1972  to 
justify  their  refusal  to  agree  to  a  definition 
of  a  heavy  ICBM  by  arguing  that  such  a 
definition  was  unnecessary  because  both 
sides  already  knew  which  ICBMs  were 
heavy  and  light.  The  Soviets  said  repeatedly 
in  May  1972  at  the  Moscow  Summit: 

"There  was  no  need  for  a  definition  of  a 
heavy  ICBM  since  the  Soviet  approach  fully 
precluded  conversion  of  launchers  for  other 
types  of  ICBMs  covered  by  the  agreement 
into  launchers  for  heavy  ICBMs  [Article  III. 
It  was  the  Soviet  view  that  both  sides  had  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  light  and  heavy 
ICBMs  were  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  during  the  period  of  the  In- 
terim Agreement  this  understanding  would 
not  continue  to  prevail'"  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

This  Soviet  position  was  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  the  true  situation  and  a  camou- 


flage of  their  true  intentions.  They  regarded 
the  SS-19  as  a  heavy  ICBM  all  along  and  as 
the  prime  candidate  to  replace  the  light  SS- 
11.  Hence  the  above  Soviet  statements  were 
directly  deceptive  and  misleading.  They 
were  a  deliberate  Soviet  effort  to  circum- 
vent Article  H's  prohibition  against  replac- 
ing light  ICBMs  with  heavy  ICBMs,  and  to 
deceive  the  U.S.  about  their  Intentions. 

Third,  the  Soviets  also  hinted  that  they 
might  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  total  ban  on 
any  larger  missile  replacing  the  SS-U.  This 
suggestion  was,  however,  likewise  diametri- 
cally the  opposite  of  their  true  Intentions, 
as  revealed  by  their  later  large  scale  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-19.  Contrary  to  Slocombe's 
account,  the  Soviets  Implied  the  opposite  of 
their  true  plans.  All  three  of  these  little- 
known  Soviet  ploys  were  deliberately  mis- 
leading, and  each  constituted  a  negotiating 
deception.  They  comprise  clearcut  evidence 
of  an  active,  deliberate  Soviet  intention  to 
mislead. 

Was  U.S.  Intelligence  deceived?  In  1971. 
U.S.  Air  force  intelligence  warned  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  Soviets  would  replace 
their  small  SS-U  missile  with  a  much 
larger,  heavier  missile.  This  accurate  USAF 
warning  went  unheeded,  and  in  1971  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community  wrongly  esti- 
mated that  the  SS-U  replacement  missile 
would  be  a  "new  small  ICBM."  This  judg- 
ment persisted  through  the  May  1972  nego- 
tiations. 

In  the  fall  of  1972.  even  after  SALT  I  was 
ratified  and  before  the  large  SS-19  was 
flight-tested,  U.S.  intelligence  was  still 
wrongly  referring  to  the  SS-19  as  the  "new 
small  ICBM. "  The  SS-19  was  not  flight- 
tested  imtil  early  1973;  so  there  probably 
was  no  feasible  way  that  the  U.S.  could  have 
known  about  its  true  size  or  throwweight 
throughout  1972. 

Were  senior  Nixon  Administration  policy- 
makers also  deceived  about  the  SS-19  in 
1972?  As  noted.  Dr.  Kissinger  assured  Sena- 
tor Henry  Jackson  and  Congress  on  June  15, 
1972,  that:  "There  is  the  safeguard  that  no 
missile  larger  than  the  heaviest  light  mis- 
siles now  existing  can  be  sul)stituted,"  and 
that  we  had  "adequate  safeguards  against  a 
substantial  substitution  of  heavy  missiles 
for  light  missiles."  • 

All  policy  statements  to  the  Congress 
during  the  summer  of  1972  SALT  I  ratifica- 
tion hearings  are  fully  consistent  with  Kis- 
singer's "safeguard"  assurances.  For  exam- 
ple, on  June  6  and  July  24,  1972,  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  Laird  said  this  about  volu- 
metric constraints  on  new  Soviet  ICBMs: 

"Senator  Jackson  ...  I  believe  that  any 
growth  of  light  missiles,  in  either  diameter 
or  depth,  that  exceeds  10  to  15  percent 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  agreement.  .  .  . 
In  no  case  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  retrofit  their  SS-U  silos 
with  a  new  significantly  larger  missile.  ...  I 
believe  that  up  to  a  30  percent  volimie  in- 
crease in  one  dimension  could  be  possible 
and  I  believe  anythii^  over  and  above  that 
would  be  a  violation  under  the  most  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  agreement. " '  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

Ambassador  Smith  said  on  Jime  28.  1972 
to  the  Senate:  "Well,  [what]  our  position 
stated  imilaterally  was  if  they  tried  to 
deploy  In  SS-U  holes  a  missle  substantially 
larger  in  volume  than  the  SS-U,  that  would 
be  considered  a  heavy  missile  and  would 
count,  and  would*  be  a  violation  of  the  non- 
conversion  provision."  When  asked  what  the 
limits  were  on  the  size  of  new  missiles. 
Smith  then  conceded.  "We  have  no  specific 
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benchmark.  I  think  we  will  have  to  look  at 
what  comes  along. "  •  (Emphasis  added.) 

Finally,  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  advocated 
clearer  and  stricter  standards.  He  put  the 
foUowing  sUtement  into  the  Senate  Hear- 
ing's record  on  July  21.  1972: 

"It  Is  my  view  that  the  same  10  to  15  per- 
cent understanding  .  .  .  should  be  applied 
also  to  the  term  "significantly  greater"  in 
UnUateral  SUtement  D  [i.e..  the  U.S.  Uni- 
lateral SUtement  defining  the  volume  of  a 
heavy  ICBM  as  any  missile  significantly 
greater  in  volume  than  the  SS-U.]'"  (Em- 
phasis added. ) 

Thus  any  Soviet  ICBM  from  ten  to  fifteen 
percent  larger  in  volume  than  the  SS-U 
was  to  have  been  prohibited  according  to 
the  U.S.  unilateral  definition  as  it  was  clear- 
ly explained  to  Congress.  But  the  SS-19 
turned  out  to  be  fifty  to  sixty  percent  larger 
in  volume  than  the  SS-U.  however,  and  has 
four  to  five  times  the  SS-U's  throwweight. 
We  can  therefore  conclude  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, Secretary  Laird.  Ambassador  Smith, 
and  Admiral  Zumwalt  would  clearly  not 
have  made  these  precise  statements  to  the 
Congress  in  1972  if  they  had  known  then 
that  the  SS-19  was  in  fact  fifty  to  sixty  per- 
cent larger  than  the  SS-U  and  at  least  400 
percent  heavier  in  throwweight.  Through  a 
combination  of  our  own  sloppy  negotiating 
and  Soviet  duplicity,  the  USSR  was  able  to 
wrest  a  clear  strategic  advantage  from 
SALT  I.  My  belief  is  that  Dr.  Kissinger  was 
duped  by  the  Soviets  and  misled  the  Con- 
gress by  implying  that  the  U.S.  unilateral 
definition  could  bind  the  Soviets.  Although 
some  contend  that  the  SS-19's  deployment 
does  not  violate  the  SALT  I  Agreement  in 
international  legal  terms,  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  violates  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment as  it  was  explained  to  the  Congress. 

Further  evidence  of  U.S.  ignorance  of  the 
SS-19  In  1972  comes  from  Defense  Secre- 
tary James  Schlesinger  in  March  1974: 

What  we  were  unprepared  for  was  the 
enormous  expansion  of  Soviet  throwweight 
represented  by  the  SS-X-19  as  the  potential 
replacement  for  the  SS-U.  Earlier  versions 
of  the  SS-U  were  of  lesser  throwweight  but 
the  SS-X-19  has  a  throwweight  of  2  to  3 
times  as  much  as  even  the  SS-U  Mod  3.  .  .  . 
In  recent  years  the  USSR  has  been  pursu- 
ing a  vigorous  strategic  R&D  program. 
This  we  had  expected.  But  its  breadth, 
depth,  and  momentum  as  now  revealed 
come  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  us. 
During  the  past  year  alone,  the  Soviets  have 
tested  four  new  ICBMs  SS-X-16,  SS-X-17. 
SS-X-18,  and  SS-X-19  ...  the  new  ICBMs 
are  of  special  interest.  Three  of  the  four 
have  been  floviTi  with  MIRVs,  and  all  of 
them  are  being  designed  for  increased  accu- 
racy. .  .  .  The  SS-X-17  and  SS-X-19  are 
considered  ai  successors  to  the  relatively 
light  SS-U.  They  have  from  three-to-five 
times  the  throwweight  of  the  earlier  model 
SS-Us.  .  .  ."^"  (Emphasis  added.) 

Dr.  Schlesinger  added  in  a  1974  press  con- 
ference that  the  SS-17  and  SS-19  "can  no 
longer  be  treated  as  light  missiles."  Never- 
theless, it  took  the  U.S.  as  long  as  until 
early  1975,  after  the  signing  of  the  Vladivos- 
tok Accords,  to  raise  the  question  with  the 
Soviets  about  the  SS-19  for  the  first  time. 
And  even  then,  the  U.S.  did  not  bring  a 
charge  of  SALT  violation;  instead,  the  U.S. 
abjectly  conceded  to  the  Soviets  that  the 
SS-19  counterforce.  first-strike  weapon  was 
really  a  light  missile  and  not  a  heavy  one 
after  all.  Thii  was  the  surprising  resolution 
of  an  issue  at  the  core  of  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity. 

In  sum.  even  Dr.  Kissinger  reluctantly 
had  to  admit  on  August  12,  1979,  taat  he 


had  been  outfoxed"  in  SALT  I  by  the  Sovi- 
ets: 

"In  1972,  the  Soviet  Union  had  two  mis- 
siles that  we  were  aware  of.  The  SS-U  and 
the  SS-9.  The  SS-9  was  a  heavy  missile.  At 
that  time,  the  biggest  worry  that  we  had— in 
fact,  the  only  worry  we  had  about  substitu- 
tion—was  the  emplacement  of  the  SS-9  into 
the  SS-U  silos,  and  we  thought  that  we  had 
sufficient  assurance  that  the  SS-9— that  is 
to  say,  the  heavy  missile- would  not  be  em- 
placed  into  the  SS-U  silo.  What  we  did  not 
understand  at  that  time  and  on  which  tee 
had  no  evidence  whatever  at  the  time,  be- 
cause it  didn't  exist  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  construct  a  missile  [i.e..  the 
SS-19]  which  was  sort  of  halfway  between 
the  SS-U  and  SS-9:  that  is,  technically  it 
did  not  violate  the  limitations  of  a  fifteen 
percent  Increase  [i.e.,  silo  size],  .  .  .  using  all 
the  fine  points  of  the  print,  [it]  was  techni- 
cally within  the  agreement.  It  was  simply 
our  lack  of  knowledge  that  such  a  missile 
existed  or  could  be  build.  ...  I  would  call  it 
sharp  practice  (i.e..  by  the  Sovletcl." "  (Em- 
phasis added. ) 

Kissinger  thus  explicitly  conceded  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  the  Soviets  in  SALT  I. 

The  CIA  has  concluded  that  "'ve  cannot 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers, if  they  believed  they  could  suoceeo. 
would  approve  a  program  of  concealment 
and  deception  designed  to  help  gain  a  stra- 
tegic advantage  over  the  U.S."'-  We  can 
now  be  more  certain  than  the  CIA.  The 
Soviet  leadership  perpetrated  the  SS-IS  Je- 
ceptlon.  and  this  deception  achieved  ■<■>  sig- 
nificant Soviet  strategic  advantage  by  (La- 
matlcally  increasing  the  Soviet  couiiitfforce 
threat.  In  sum.  the  Soviets  actively  ir.isled 
the  U.S.  about  the  SS-19s  size  by  sugsest- 
Ing  that  it  was  only  slight'v  larger  than  the 
SS-U,  and  by  suggesting  that  a  large  SS-U 
replacement  rr.issiie  might  be  banned.  They 
also  falsely  argued  that  there  was  no  need 
for  a  heavy  ICBM  definition  and  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  replace  light  missiles  with 
heavy  ones." 

Finally,  we  can  conclude  that  the  failure 
to  anticipate  a  Soviet  SS-U  replacement 
missile  as  large  as  the  SS-19  was  a  massive 
U.S.  intelligence  failure  as  significant  as  the 
continuously  worsening  underestimates  of 
Soviet  strategic  deployments  during  the 
1960s. 

THE  SLBM  DECEPTION 

In  addition  to  the  SS-19  deception,  the 
Soviets  executed  a  quite  complex  deception 
regarding  SLBMs  in  May  of  1972.  This  de- 
ception consisted  of  four  false  elements: 

The  Soviet-proposed  level  of  62  subma- 
rines/950 missile-launchers  was.  in  fact,  the 
Soviet  planned  level  for  1977.  although  the 
U.S.  did  not  realize  this.  The  thirty  old 
SLBMs  on  nuclear  H-class  subs  were  also 
hidden  within  the  950.  This.  too.  was  not 
known  to  the  U.S.  in  1972. 

The  Soviets  actively  falsified  their  claim 
of  48  subs  with  768  SLBMs  operational  and 
under  construction  in  May  1972  in  order  to 
minimize  the  number  of  old  ICBMs  they 
would  have  to  deactivate.  The  U.S.  only  dis- 
covered this  fact  in  1978. 

The  agreed  compromise  level  of  740  was 
also  probably  significantly  higher  than  the 
actual  Soviet  level,  still  allowing  them  to 
minimize  the  required  deactivatioii. 

Most  significantly,  the  whole  Soviet  ra- 
tionale for  such  a  high  level  of  62/950  was 
completely  undercut  bj  *.ne  existence  of  the 
lone-range  SS-N-ft  SLBM  which  existed  but 
was  not  demonstrated  until  after  the  May 
1972  SALT  I  summit. 


Since  that  summit,  the  SovleU  have  phys- 
ically concealed  submarine  hull  sections 
under  construction,  have  built  dummy  sub- 
marines, have  camouflaged  subs,  and  have 
constructed  berthing  tunnels  to  conceal 
them.  Thus  there  has  been  active  physical 
deception  related  to  all  SALT  I  submarine 
issues,  and  this  physical  deception  clearly 
aided  the  May  1972  negotiating  deception." 
Those  who  defend  Soviet  compliance  of 
SALT  usually  concede  the  SLBM  deception. 
They  generally  admit  that  Soviet  SLBM  de- 
ployment was  not  frozen,  but  they  argue 
that  U.S.  negotiators  knew  in  1972  that 
Soviet  SLBMs  were  not  really  frozen.  The 
main  supporting  evidence  for  the  judgment 
that  62  subs  with  950  missiles  was  the  origi- 
nally planned  Soviet  program  through  1977 
comes  from  Ray  Garthoff.  Garthoff  wrote 
that  the  62/950  was  the  highest  level  esti- 
mated in  1972  for  1977.  and  that  this  level 
provided  no  real  restraint.  Prom  1969  to 
1972  Garthoff  was  a  key  member  of  the  U.S. 
SALT  I  negotiating  tesun.  He  made  his  anal- 
ysis during  the  period  1972-77,  with  the  ben- 
efit of  hindsight  and  also  the  freedom  to 
criticize  the  faulty  submarine  overestimates 
of  1P72. 

More  significantly,  all  senior  U.S.  officials 
testified  to  Congress  in  1972  that  Soviet 
SLBM  construction  would  be  stopped  by 
SALT  I.  They  argued  then  imanimously  in 
Senate  testimony  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
ostensible  SALT  I  62/950  "freeze"  on  the 
Soviet  SLBMs.  the  Soviets  could  have  had 
eighty  to  ninety  strategic  submarines  by 
li»77.  Both  Garthoff  and  John  Newhouse 
P'^lnt  ou. .  however,  that  this  eighty  to 
ninety  boat  estimate  was  exaggerated  and 
was  not  a  national  intelligence  estimate."  It 
was  a  deliberate  overestimate,  concocted  by 
the  National  Security  Council  staff  after 
the  62/950  was  agreed  upon,  in  order  to 
make  this  level  look  like  a  major  constraint 
of  about  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  boats. 

Finally.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  the 
SS-N-8S  long  range  of  over  4,300  n.m.  com- 
pletely undercut  the  rationale  for  allowing 
the  Soviets  their  SALT  I  superiority  of 
twenty-one  more  submarines  than  the  U.S. 
This  rationale  was  the  "geographical  asym- 
metry" argument.  This  was  a  Soviet,  not  a 
U.S.  argument.  The  long  range  of  the  SS-N- 
8.  however,  demonstrated  only  after  SALT  I 
was  signed,  falsifies  the  Soviet  argument  for 
allowing  Soviet  superiority,  and  amounts  to 
another  clear-cut  case  of  Soviet  deception. 
Dr.  Kissingers  public  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  geographical  asymmetry  argument  in 
May  and  June  1972  proves  that  the  U.S.  was 
deceived. 

Americans  need  to  understand  clearly 
that  the  negotiations  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively conducted  using  U.S.  data  for  both 
sides.  Even  the  SALT  II  quantitative  data 
exchange,  which  some  think  Is  a  break- 
through in  traditional  Soviet  secrecy,  can  be 
faulted.  Judging  from  the  Data  Exchange 
memoranda  of  SALT  II.  the  Soviets  merely 
provided  data  about  the  numbers  of  their 
own  systems  which  could  easily  have  been 
derived  from  the  U.S.  press.  It  should  not 
surprise  us  that  these  data,  of  U.S.  origin, 
are  consistent  with  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
data  they  are  used  to  confirm.  As  long  as 
the  U.S.  continues  to  provide  essentially  the 
data  on  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of 
the  weapons  for  both  sides,  the  U.S.  will  be 
at  a  crippling  disadvantage.  The  Soviets 
have  ob\iously  been  able  to  exploit  this 
wholly  one  sided  negotiating  environment 
quite  well.  It  can  reasonably  be  argued  that 
the  U.S.  should  negotiate  no  further  arms 
limitation  agreements  with  the  Soviets  imtil 


they  provide  all  of  their  own  data,  especially 
qualitative  daU,  In  detail.  Otherwise  they 
will  continue  to  exploit  and  even  manipu- 
late U.S.  intelligence.  The  Intelligence  asym- 
metry Is  an  extremely  important  Soviet  ad- 
vantage In  the  negotiations  which  has  per- 
sisted thoughout  SALT  I  and  II. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  could  be  charged  with 
still  another  violation  of  SALT  I.  They  re- 
portedly now  have  more  than  their  62  al- 
lowed strategic  missile  submarines,  but  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  and  Admiral  Zumwalt 
both  said  In  1972  that  simply  having,  even 
under  construction,  more  than  62  strategic 
submarines  by  the  end  of  SALT  I  would  be  a 
violation." 

THE  MOBILE  ICBM  BUILDING  DECEPTION 

On  mobile  ICBMs,  the  Soviets  not  only  ig- 
nored the  U.S.  Unilateral  Statement  against 
mobile  ICBM  deployment,  but,  more  impor- 
tant, the  Soviets  violated  Brezhnev's  pledge 
to  President  Nixon  not  to  "build"  mobile 
ICBMs,  The  Soviets  nevertheless  have 
"built,"  tested,  and  stockpiled  mobile 
ICBMs— a  large  number,  over  100  SS-16s.'' 
The  testing,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
the  SS-I6  ICBMs  were  also  thoroughly  con- 
cealed, through  active  Soviet  camouflage." 

Although  it  may  be  argued  that  the  SS- 
16s  have  not  been  deployed,  this  status  is  in 
fact  even  more  dangerous  than  if  they  were 
overtly  deployed.  Deployment  could  now 
occur  suddenly  In  a  crisis  and  dramatically 
shift  the  strategic  balance.  Moreover,  the 
mobile  SS-20  ICBM  launcher  is  identical  to 
the  mobile  SS-16  ICBM  launcher,  and  the 
missUes  are  so  similar  that  It  would  be  very 
difficult  under  any  circumstance  to  prove 
that  SS-16S  are  not  deployed. 

Panther,  there  is  still  more  evidence  of  de- 
ception regarding  mobile  ICBMs.  According 
to  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  the  Soviets 
told  us  in  SALT  I  that  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment was  a  freeze  on  "ongoing  programs." 
and  that  "neither  side  had  mobile  ICBMs  " 
The  Soviets  added:  "...  therefore  it  was  in- 
appropriate to  include  them  in  a  freeze."" 
Yet.  on  the  contrary,  the  Soviets  did  have 
an  ongoing  mobile  SS-16  ICBM  program. 
This  Is  another  example  of  active  Soviet  fal- 
sification. 

Finally,  there  has  been  continued  decep- 
tion in  SALT  II  on  mobile  ICBMs.  The  Sovi- 
ets were  able  to  agree  to  SALT  II'.<:  con- 
straints on  mobile  ICBMs  because  they  had 
probably  already  tested  and  produced  as 
many  as  they  needed.  The  U.S.  has  again 
been  deceived  into  believing  that  SALT  II 
constrains  Soviet  mobile  ICBMs,  when  in 
fact  it  is  the  less  advanced  U.S.  mobile  M-X 
ICBM  program  which  is  constrained  by  the 
SALT  II  Protocol.  And  the  ban  on  Soviet 
mobile  SS-16  ICBM  production  is  totally 
imverifiable. 

THE  OFFENSIVE  "FREEZE" 

The  contention  that  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment did  not  constrain  Soviet  ICBM  and 
SLBM  programs  Is  easily  supported.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  there  was  no  restraint 
in  SALT  I  on  Soviet  SLBMs.  As  we  have 
noted,  the  originally  planned  Soviet  SLBM 
program  through  1977  was  actually  codified 
In  SALT  I,  not  limited.  If  SLBMs  were  not 
constrained,  then  it  would  seem  unreason- 
able for  the  Soviets  to  have  accepted  con- 
straints only  on  their  ICBM  deployment, 
the  most  important  component  of  their 
strategic  forces. 

Why.  then,  have  the  Soviets  halted  the  in- 
crease in  their  ICBM  inventory?  The  follow- 
ing seven  factors,  not  attributable  to  SALT, 
indicate  that  the  Soviets  themselves  decided 
to  stop  adding  additional  ICBM  launchers 
and  to  switch  to  MIRVing  in  1970-1971: 


The  Soviets  had  already  exceeded  the 
long-frozen  U.S,  ICBM  launcher  number  of 
1,054. 

The  U.S.  was  at  the  same  time  emphasiz- 
ing qualitative  improvements— adding  more 
warheads  rather  than  launchers,  through 
MIRVing. 

Soviet  ICBM  factory  production  capabili- 
ties could  not  provide  enough  missiles  for 
both  new  launchers  and  the  retrofitting  of 
old  ones;  and  new  MIRVed  ICBMs  had  been 
under  development  since  1965,  implying 
some  dedication  of  production  capability. "> 

U.S.  ABM  and  MIRV  deployments  in 
early  1970,  concurrent  with  U.S.  SALT  pro- 
posals designed  to  constrain  Soviet  ICBM 
MIRVs,  combined  to  give  the  Soviets  strong 
incentives  to  shift  from  quantitative  to  qual- 
itative MIRV  deployments  themselves.  An 
April  1970  Brezhnev  speech  also  suggests 
this.  2' 

In  July  1970,  the  Soviets  reportedly  pro- 
posed that  they  might  accept  being  allowed 
only  300  to  350  heavy  ICBMs.  These  num- 
bers probably  reflected  their  original  SS-9/ 
SS-18  plans,  because  they  bracket  the  313 
SS-9S  allowed  in  SALT  I." 

The  Soviets  reportedly  started  SS-19  and 
SS-18  silos  in  late  1970.  and  these  were  in- 
tended for  MIRVed  ICBMs. 

The  Soviet  1971-1975  five-year  plan  was 
approved  in  February  1971.  just  after  the 
time  the  Soviets  began  construction  of  new 
silos  for  MIRVed  ICBMs  in  1970,  suggesting 
that  the  emphasis  In  the  1971-1975  plan  was 
upon  MIRVing  rather  than  additional 
launchers. 

Garthoff  sums  up  the  situation  of  early 
1970: 

■•.  .  .  having  surpassed  the  U.S.  in  number 
of  ICBMs.  the  Soviet  leaders  decided  to 
cease  the  buildup  of  ICBM  launchers.  After 
SALT  began,  no  additional  groups  of  ICBM 
silos  were  begun  for  a  year.  Indeed,  three 
groups  of  SS-9s  in  early  construction  were 
abandoned  in  1970.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  cessa- 
tion of  its  ICBM  buildup  was,  in  my  view, 
intended  as  a  "signal"  in  SALT,  although  it 
also  reflected  a  Soviet  Intention  to  shift  to  a 
new  generation  of  ICBMs  .  .  .  construction 
began  [in  1970]  on  some  80  new  ICBM 
launcher  silos.  .  .  ."  '" 

Garthoff  adds  that  these  new  silos  were 
for  the  MIRVed  SS-18  and  SS-19.  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  SS-9  silos  at  the 
same  time  reinforces  the  conclusion  that  a 
shift  in  ICBM  generations  was  occurring 
then.  The  decision  by  the  Soviets  to  shift 
from  Increasing  the  number  of  launchers  to 
MIRVing.  i.e..  increasing  the  numbers  of 
RVs,  was  reached  well  before  SALT  I  was 
signed. 

Finally,  we  need  to  consider  U.S.  overesti- 
mates of  Soviet  forces  used  to  justify  SALT 
I.  In  mid-1972,  the  President,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  National  Security 
Council  did  estimate  that  without  the  osten- 
sible constraints  of  SALT  I,  the  SovieU 
might  have  had  as  many  as  2,400  ICBMs 
and  eighty  to  ninety  strategic  missile  sub- 
marines by  1977.  These  levels  are  obviously 
much  higher  than  the  Soviet  SALT  I  levels 
of  1.408  ICBMs  and  62  subs  with  950 
SLBMs.  However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense conceded  in  1972  that: 

•A  growth  of  1,000  in  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force  over  the  period  1972-77  is  not  project- 
ed in  any  NIE  [National  Intelligence  Esti- 
mate]. The  President  was  alluding  to  Soviet 
capabilities.  The  Soviets  have  demonstrated 
a  capability  to  deploy  some  200  ICBMs  per 
year.  ...  At  a  production  rate  of  eight  [i.e., 
strategic  missile  submarines]  a  year  [i.e., 
the  maximum  demonstrated  rate],  the  Sovi- 


ets could  have  about  67  [strategic  subma- 
rines] operational  at  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period."  " 

Thus  the  overestimates  were  made  by  the 
White  House,  and  were  not  agreed,  coordi- 
nated NIEs.  Moreover,  by  1972  the  SovleU 
had  already  stopped  adding  ICBMs,  and  the 
eighty  to  ninety  submarine  level  was  much 
higher  even  than  the  "maximum"  level  of 
67.  This  evidence  indicates  that  there  were 
deliberate  overestimates  to  justify  SALT  I, 
and  a  failure  to  recognize  MIRVed  ICBM 
retrofit  as  the  Soviet  intention. 

Finally,  since  there  has  been  widespread 
discussion  of  a  highly  classified  CIA  study 
by  the  present  writer,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
cite  this  evidence  that  SALT  I  did  not  con- 
strain Soviet  programs. 

"The  study  .  .  .  cites  specific,  documented 
instances  when  the  late  Marshal  A.  A. 
Grechko— until  his  death  in  1976.  the  Soviet 
Defense  Minister— Issued  dictates  to  Brezh- 
nev concerning  what  was  not  accepUble  to 
the  Soviet  miliUry  in  the  Politburo's  SALT 
posture  .  .  .  the  Soviet  military  five-year 
plan  predetermines  Moscow's  SALT  negoti- 
ating positions  in  a  binding  way.  .  .  ."  "■ 

The  Soviet  military  did  not  allow  any 
SALT  constraints  on  their  strategic  pro- 
grams. 

THE  SOVIET  BOAST  OF  SALT  VICTORIES 

A  number  of  defense  officials  have  admit- 
ted to  being  puzzled  about  the  purposes  un- 
derlying Soviet  deception  and  their  massive 
strategic  buildup.  Assistant  Secretary  Slo- 
combe.  for  example,  declared.  "Exactly  why 
the  SovieU  are  pushing  so  hard  to  improve 
their  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  is  uncer- 
tain." '•  But.  the  SovieU  are  not  uncertain; 
they  clearly  seek  strategic  and  geopolitical 
supremacy  over  the  U.S. 

Unusual  and  striking  evidence  of  aggres- 
sive Soviet  intentions  in  SALT  I  and  II  has 
recently  reached  the  West.  A  senior  re- 
searcher on  U.S.  miliUry  policy,  affiliated 
with  the  Institute  of  the  USA  and  Canada 
(lUSAC),  Rostislav  G.  Tumkovskiy,  pub- 
lished the  following  frank  description  of 
SALT  I  and  II  in  the  Soviet  historical  jour- 
nal ( Voprosy  Istorii)  intended  for  internal 
Soviet  dissemination: 

"In  essence,  signing  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment .  .  .  affirmed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
USSR's  reciprocal  measures  to  strengthen 
lU  defense  and  deter  Imperialist  nuclear  ag- 
gression. 77ie  political  significance  of  this 
victory  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  arms  race 
.  .  .  can  hardly  be  overevaluated  .  .  .  [the] 
1972  Moscow  agreemenU.  like  the  Vladivos- 
tok agreement  of  1974  [i.e.,  the  basis  for 
SALT  II],  noted  the  defeat  of  the  American 
strategic  arms  race  policy.""  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Tumkovskiy's  unusual  fort  brightness 
about  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  through  Vladi- 
vostok Is  surprising,  especially  given  the 
timing  of  iU  publication  just  prior  to  the 
U.S.  Senate's  SALT  II  debate.  Such  a  state- 
ment would  indeed  be  imlikely  to  appear  in 
the  lUSAC's  journal  USA,  which  Is  Intended 
for  American  readers. 

Tumkovskiy  does  not  mention  strategic 
parity  as  a  possible  Soviet  SALT  goal.  In 
fact,  he  sUtes  elsewhere  that  parity  had  to 
exist  before  SALT  could  begin.  Nor  does  he 
deny  that  the  SovieU  seek  superiority.  He 
therefore  implies  that  defeat  of  a  presumed 
U.S.  intention  to  preserve  superiority  left 
the  way  open  for  a  Soviet  attempt  to  go 
beyond  parity.  The  recognition  of  Soviet 
victory  In  the  arms  race  thus  strongly  im- 
plies the  Soviet  Intention  to  achieve  strate- 
gic superiority.  Moreover,  his  references  to 
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Soviet  reciprocal  military  measures  apply  to 
the  massive  Soviet  military  buildup  now  in 
fact  heading  for  strategic  superiority.  The 
appearance  of  these  statements  suggests 
that  the  Soviets  have  confidence  that  the 
"correlation  of  forces"  (including  political. 
economic,  social,  psychological,  as  well  as 
military  factors)  has  shifted  sufficiently  in 
Soviet  favor  for  them  to  express  their  stark 
SALT  objectives  more  candidly.  Further, 
the  lUSAC  Is  Itnown  to  have  close  ties  to 
the  Soviet  Politburo,  so  Tumkovsklys  views 
can  be  assumed  to  have  reached  the  leader- 
ship. Indeed,  their  publication  suggests  that 
they  were  authorized  by  the  leadership. 

TumkovslUy  also  exposes  a  highly  com- 
petitive Soviet  view  of  SALT.  In  contrast  to 
the  widespread  Western  view  that  SALT  is  a 
cooperative,  non  zero-sum"  game  In  which 
both  sides  and  the  whole  world  can  win 
through  mutual  concessions  and  mutual  ad- 
vantages. Under  the  rules  of  detente,  agreed 
to  In  May  1972  In  the  Declaration  of  Princi- 
ples of  U.S.-Soviet  relations,  seeking  unilat- 
eral advantages  in  diplomacy  Is  supposed  to 
be  Illegitimate.  Tumkovskly  reflects  the 
Marxist  dialectical,  "zero-sum"  approach  to 
all  negotiations,  however,  in  which  one  side 
must  win  and  the  other  must  lose.  Unilater- 
al advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
side  are  the  standard  Marxist  goal. 

Tumkovskly  s  boast  also  implies  that,  as  in 
SALT  I.  the  Soviet  leadership  would  only 
sign  a  SALT  II  Treaty  In  which  it  believes  It 
has  again  won  Important  unilateral  advan- 
tages at  U.S.  expense.  Just  as  he  provides 
evidence  that  the  leadership  believes  that  it 
"won"  in  SALT  I  and  through  Vladivostok. 
he  also  implies  that  the  leadership  may  be- 
lieve that  It  has  won  again  since  Vladivostok 
In  SALT  II.  By  defeating  ostensible  U.S. 
aims  for  "superiority"  in  SALT  I.  they 
surely  recognize  that  they  have  achieved 
quantitative  strategic  superiority,  at  least  in 
the  expUcitly  acknowledged  category  of 
number  of  "strategic  deUvery  vehicles." 
Soviet  SALT  I  quantitative  superiority  of 
648  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  is  indisputable.  His 
statements  support  the  judgment  that  the 
Soviets  will  continue  to  try  to  increase  their 
superiority  even  within  the  terms  of  SALT 
II.  that  they  believe  they  have  achieved  the 
upper  hand.  Would  Americans  like  to  have 
the  SALT  II  Vienna  Agreement  described  as 
another  Soviet  victory  in  a  few  years? 

FVrther  evidence  of  Soviet  recognition  of 
their  unilateral  advantages  and  superiority 
from  SALT  I  comes  from  an  earlier  volume 
of  the  same  Soviet  historical  journal.  An- 
other Soviet  strategic  expert  acknowledged 
with  satisfaction  the  facts  that  the  SALT  I 
agreements  directly  resulted  in  a  cutback  of 
200  in  U.S.  strategic  delivery  vehicles  and 
also  a  cutback  in  U.S.  strategic  expendi- 
tures.«»  In  contrast,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  massive  Soviet  strategic  buildup  In  addi- 
tional SLBMs  and  new  MIRVed  ICMS  con 
tlnued  uninterrupted  throughout  the  19'i2 
period,  and  Soviet  strategic  spending  has 
consistently  risen  throughout  SALT  I  and 
II.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  spent  over  $100 
billion  more  than  the  U.S.  during  the  1969- 
1979  SALT  decade  on  strategic  forces,  about 
two  and  one  half  times  more  each  year. 
During  the  1969-1979  SALT  decade,  the  So- 
viets have  added  over  1.000  new  operational 
missile  lau.ichers  and  150  Backfire  bombers, 
while  the  US.  has  main:ained  a  constant 
number  of  missile  launchers  and  unilateral- 
ly deactivated  over  260  P-ij2  bom')frs. 

Finally.  Tumkovskiys  recent  statement 
can  oe  contrasted  with  the  May  26.  1972. 
sUtement  of  Soviet  TASS  Director.  Leonid 
Ziai^viiir.: 


"In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  the 
concluded  agreements  should  help  us  to 
avoid  a  new  round  of  the  strategic  arms  race 
.  .  .  the  agreements  signed  today  are  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equal 
security  for  both  parties  and  do  not  give 
unilateral  advantages  to  either  side.  .  .  .-"" 

But  there  was  a  new  Soviet  round  in  the 
arms  race  after  SALT  I.  and  a  Soviet  "victo- 
ry" In  SALT  I  can  only  be  a  unilateral  ad- 
vantage. Zamyatins  false  1972  assurance  Is 
merely  another  example  of  Soviet  decep- 
tion. 

THE  SOVIET  THRUST  TO  SUPERIORITY  THROUGH 

SALT 

After  ten  years  of  detente  and  SALT, 
there  is  now  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  exploiting  the 
SALT  negotiating  process  to  retard  U.S. 
weapons  programs  and  to  lull  the  U.S.  into 
complacency,  while  they  complete  their 
broadly-based  military  buildup  and  try  to 
achieve  overall  geopolitical  supremacy.  The 
chief  architect  of  detente  and  SALT  Dr. 
Kissinger,  finally  publicly  recognized  the  re- 
lentless aggressive  thrust  of  Soviet  military 
and  foreign  policy.  He  said  In  1979: 

.  .  The  1980's  could  turn  into  a  period 
of  great  Instability  ...  for  a  period  five  to 
seven  years  the  Soviets  may  develop  an  ad- 
vantage In  power  useful  for  political  ends 
...  we  could  be  heading  into  a  period  of 
maximum  peril  ...  by  some  time  in  the 
early  1980's  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  the 
capability  to  destroy  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  confidence  most  of  our  land-based 
ICBMs.  In  the  same  period  of  time  we  will 
not  be  able  to  destroy  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force.  This  creates  a  gap  in  the  design  to  the 
two  forces  that  is  bound  to  have  a  geopoliti- 
cal consequence,  especially  since  we  are 
clearly  Inferior  in  forces  capable  of  local 
intervention.  .  .  .  The  present  Treaty 
[SALT  II]  comes  up  for  ratification  at  a 
time  of  grave  danger  to  our  national  securi- 
ty and  to  the  global  equilibrium.  The  mili- 
tary balance  is  beginning  to  tilt  ominously 
against  the  United  Sutes  in  too  many  sig- 
nificant categories  of  weaponry  .  .  the  im- 
mediate future  Is  a  period  of  great  peril  "  '» 

William  Hyland.  a  former  Kissinger 
deputy,  also  said  recently.  We  are  already 
witnessing  the  political  consequences  result- 
ing from  a  shift  in  the  overall  military  bal- 
ance."^' These  are  disturbing  forecasts 
from  those  who  were  SALT  Is  negotiators 
and  defenders.  The  principal  cause  of  the 
shift  in  the  strategic  balance  was  SALT  I. 
This  shift  will  not  be  arrested  by  SALT  II. 
Given  the  long  lead  limes  required  for  stra- 
tegic weapons,  it  may  be  almost  too  late  for 
the  U.S.  to  avoid  the  opening  Minateman 
vulnerability  threat  window"  of  the  early 
1980s.  By  1985.  fully  Within  the  terms  of 
SALT  II.  the  Soviets  will  have  achieved 
strategic  supremacy. 

In  terms  of  MarxLst  dialectics,  the  shlfi  l.i 
the  "correlation  of  forces"  is  Inevitable  to 
the  Sovieu.  The  shift  rellect.";  their  belief  m 
the  determination  of  history.  The  Soviets 
and  their  proxies  have  already  been  exploit- 
ing this  shift,  as  their  relentless  foreign 
policy  achievements  reflect; 

SALT  I.  which  the  Soviets  regard  as  a 
great,  ■victory". 

The  Soviets'  "Great  Grain  Robbery"  of 
1972; 

The  "face  down"  of  the  U.S.  in  the  Yom 
Kippur  crises,  19"3; 

Angola,  1974-76; 

Zaire,  1976.  1978; 

Viet  Nam,  1972-75: 

Laos,  1975; 

Camboda,  1975; 


Ethiopia,  1976-77; 
South  Yemen  (PDRY),  1976-1979; 
Afghanistan,  Iran,  1977-1978; 
Nicaragua,  1979; 

Economic  and  trade  relations  with  the 
West.  1971-1979.  in  which  the  Warsaw  Pact 
has  run  up  a  credit  debt  to  the  West  of 
about  $60  billion.  This  Is  an  indirect  West- 
em  subsidy  to  the  Soviet  defense  effort. 

These  expansionist  and  provocative  activi- 
ties by  the  Soviet  Union  In  this  era  of  de- 
tente provide  a  framework  for  a  look  at  the 
more  specific  violations  and  falsifications  of 
arms  control  agreements  and  related  diplo- 
matic provocations  by  the  Soviet  Union: 

Questionable  compliance  with  all  major 
provisions  of  both  SALT  I  agreements,  most 
notably  the  failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs 
on  time,  testing  air  defense  missiles  and 
radars  In  an  ABM  mode,  and  massive  cir- 
cumvention of  the  ban  on  deliberate  camou- 
flage, concealment  and  deception  through 
their  nationwide  camouflago  program; 

Encryption  of  telemetry  in  all  SS-20  and 
in  recent  SS-18  ICBM  tests; 

Falsification  of  the  number  of  ABM  test 
launchers  deactivated  in  1973; 

Falsification  of  the  number  of  SS-7''S 
ICBMs  being  deactivated  during  1976.  three 
times.  They  may  not  have  been  In  compli- 
ance for  as  long  a.«  two  years  between  1976 
and  1978;  " 

Keeping  eightetn  SS-9  FTactional  Orbital 
ICBMs  clandestinely  operational  at  a  test 
range  throughout  SAIT  1.  circumventing 
SALT  Is  Implicit  limit  on  the  number  of 
Soviet  ICBMs;  " 

The  maintaining  of  eighteen  Fractional 
Orbila:  Bombardment  Systems  (FOBS)  in 
the  Soviet  operational  inventory  is  also  a 
violation  of  both  U.N.  Resolution  1884.  Oc- 
tober 17.  1963.  and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
of  October  10,  1967.  Both  agreements 
forbad  the  placing  in  space  of  weapons  of 
mass  de.struction.  The  Soviet  argument, 
when  challenged  on  FOBS,  namely,  that 
the  agreement  fo-bad  their  being  "placed  in 
orbit"  but  not  their  deveiopnieni.  is  a  classic 
example  of  Soviet  deception  and  of  U.S.  ac- 
quiescence in  that  deception. 

Failure  to  notifj  tiie  U.S.  in  advance  as  re- 
quired about  their  new  ABM  radar  at  Kam- 
chatKa; 

Rep(.rtediy  providing  frJse  ind  t'-'lcading 
data  (11  t!ie  ranste  of  the  Bickfire  bomber 
durine  SaLT  '.!  ncgoiiatloiis  in  Genua, 
1975-1976,  •♦ 

The  presence  Df  an  SS-ll  ICBM  canister 
•axi(^  ^r.junc!  ^up-ioft  -quinment  at  an  SS-4 
MHi>M  silr  ir..i  siKhtin^i  of  large  numbers 
of  Old  SS-7  '<:iii.i->  at  an  undent ified  in.stal- 
lation.^'  suggesting  tiiat  thttr  1.20'i  stock- 
piled old  ICBMs  may  be  udcd  as  a  siratr-gic 
reserve  cirturnvtnting  SALT  Is  numerical 
limits: 

The  I'act  that  Brezhnev's  SALT  II  state- 
ment on  tne  Backfire  bomber  imj-'lies.  that  it 
does  not  have  Intercontinental  and  refuel- 
ing capabilities.  But  the  Backfire,  in  fact, 
does  have  both  intercontinental  and  refi-el- 
ing  capabilities  already;  ^' 

Sovicr  taliification  of  their  conventional 
torce  levels  in  the  MBFR  negotiations; 

Recently  exceeding  the  150  kiloton  limit 
in  --t  least  five  underground  nuclear  tests, 
likely  Soviet  violatioris  of  the  Threshhold 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  together  with 
many  reported  venting  violations  of  »he 
1963  Uniiteti  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty;  " 

The  successful,  unprecedented,  Soviet 
propaganc*3  campaign  against  U.S.  deploy- 
ment of  neutron  warheads  in  NATO; 

Recenily  re.-;umlng  microwave  bombard- 
ment oi  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow; 


Using  components  from  the  Western-ex- 
ported Kama  River  truck  factory  for  mili- 
tary purposes  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
Western  exporters;  '• 

Reneging  recently  on  the  previous  Soviet 
agreement  to  allow  U.S.  seismic  sensors  on 
Soviet  soil  for  monitoring  a  Comprehensive 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty;  »• 

Faulty  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
(CSCE)  agreements; 

Reportedly  sending  "G"  class  diesel  sub- 
marines carrying  long-range  sea-launched 
ballistic  missiles  to  Cuba  twice  in  1974.  in 
violation  of  the  secret  1962  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  agreement  and  the  1970-71  Clenfue- 
gos  agreement.  Also,  the  reported  presence 
of  an  "E"  class  nuclear  submarine  carrying 
long-range  cruise  missiles  in  Cuba.  And  the 
recent  completion  at  the  Soviet  Cienfuegos 
submarine  base  of  a  nuclear  warhead  and 
missile  handling  facility.  Moreover,  recently 
deploying  nuclear-capable  MlG-23  fighter- 
bomber^  in  Cuba  In  1978,  and  maintaining  a 
Soviet  combat  brigade  In  Cuba.  And,  the 
Soviet  manning  of  Cuban  air  defenses  since 
1974;  " 

Finally,  laying  down  an  Intimidating  ulti- 
matum to  the  U.S.  Senate  that  no  amend- 
ments to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  would  be  toler- 
ated. 

The  above  list  is  merely  a  brief  recitation 
of  some  Soviet  challenges  to  the  U.S.  Soviet 
provocation  and  deception  in  foreign  policy 
Is  nothing  new,  however.  They  are  merely 
behaving  like  the  same  familiar  oppiortun- 
ists  they  have  always  been,  probing  Western 
resolve  and  exploiting  our  weakness  wherev- 
er possible,  all  the  while  expanding  their 
spheres  of  Influence. 

The  SALT  negotiations  are  only  another 
arena  for  competition,  albeit  an  Important 
one.  Arms  control  negotiations  are  not  an 
abstract  exercise  In  legal  compromise.  SALT 
Is  an  Integral  element  of  Soviet  military 
policy,  and  the  Soviet  military  clearly  domi- 
nates their  SALT  decisionmaking.  Their  ne- 
gotiators have  no  concept  of  mutual  accom- 
modation and  concession  which  could  lead 
to  a  mutually  satisfactory  middle  ground. 
Their  objective,  based  upon  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology,  is  to  gain  unilateral  advantages, 
which  once  achieved,  are  stubbornly  defend- 
ed. They  seek  to  Induce  complacency  and 
raise  false  hopes.  They  provide  false  Infor- 
mation In  the  negotiations  to  bolster  their 
negotiating  positions.  Their  patience  and  te- 
nacity are  well  known.  The  history  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  contains  many  examples  of 
falsifications,  forgeries,  and  negotiating  de- 
ceptions. The  duplicity  of  Soviet  diplomacy 
and  their  noncompliance  with  international 
agreements  are  notorious.  Moreover,  tradi- 
tional Soviet  military  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception  remain  routine.  After 
all.  Stalin  once  said: 

"Words  must  have  no  relations  to  ac- 
tions—otherwise what  kind  of  diplomacy  is 
It?  words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Good  words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of 
bad  deeds."  *' 

This  attitude  toward  diplomacy  helps  to 
explain  Stalin's  greatest  diplomatic  decep- 
tion of  the  West,  the  surprise  Nazi-Soviet 
Non-Aggression  Pact  of  August  1939.  In  a 
similar  vein.  Khrushchev  used  Sputnik,  mis- 
sile production  boasts,  and  rocket  rattling 
threats  to  perpetrate  the  1957-1961  "Missile 
Gap"  deception  on  the  U.S.  And,  in  October 
1962,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
twice  personally  lied  to  President  Kennedy, 
denying  the  presence  of  Soviet  offensive 
missiles  In  Cuba.  Is  this  the  same  Gromyko 
who  participated  in  SALT  I  and  personally 
negotiated  much  of  SALT  II? 


SOVIET  "GOOD  FAITH"  IN  SALT  I? 

Dr.  Kissinger  said  to  Congress  In  1972 
that: 

'The  possibility  always  exists  that  the  So- 
viets will  treat  the  Moscow  tSALT  I]  agree- 
ments as  they  have  sometimes  treated  earli- 
er ones,  as  just  another  tactical  opportunity 
In  the  protracted  conflict.  //  this  happens, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  respond.  .  .  . 
If  this  agreement  were  being  circumvented, 
obviously  we  would  have  to  take  compensa- 
tory steps  in  the  strategic  field  .  .  .  the  two 
countries  have  a  unique  opportunity  right 
now  to  move  Into  an  entirely  different  rela- 
tionship of  building  additional  trust  ...  If 
it  turns  out  that  through  legalistic  Interpre- 
tations of  provisions  of  the  agreement  or 
through  failing  to  specify  numbers  about 
which  we  have  left  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to 
our  interpretation  ...  if  It  should  turn  out 
that  those  numbers  are  being  challenged  In 
any  significant  way  at  all,  then  this  would 
cast  a  doubt.  It  would  not  only  threaten  dis- 
agreement, but  it  would  threaten  the  whole 
basis  of  this  new  relationship.  .  .  ."  ** 

On  August  12,  1979,  Kissinger  finally  con- 
fessed, "I  think  the  Soviets  have  pressed 
against  the  legal  limits  of  SALT  I,"  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  conceded  that  the  Soviet 
approach  to  defending  the  SS-19  from 
SALT  I  constraints  was  "sharp  practice."  *' 
The  conclusive  evidence  of  Soviet  negotiat- 
ing deception  In  SALT  I  should  raise  serious 
and  legitimate  questions  about  their  "good 
faith"  In  the  entire  SALT  and  arms  control 
negotiating  process. 

Nevertheless,  President  Carter  has 
averred  several  times  in  speeches  that  the 
Soviets  negotiated  both  SALT  I  and  II  in 
"good  faith."  Moreover,  Soviet  spokesman 
Georgiy  Arbatov  (lUSAC  Director)  also 
reaffirmed  recently,  "I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate that  we  conducted  [SALT]  negotiations 
In  good  faith  with  representatives  of  three 
U.S.  administrations."  '■*  But  beyond  the 
equally  difficult  problems  of  trusting  or 
verifying  Soviet  SALT  compliance,  can  we 
trust  the  sincerity  and  validity  of  their  ne- 
gotiating positions? 

In  fact,  however,  the  clearest  evidence  of 
Soviet  "shyster"  behavior  In  SALT  negotia- 
tions and  compliance  should  completely  un- 
dermine the  "good  faith"  basis  of  the  entire 
arms  control  negotiating  agenda,  from 
SALT,  TTBT,  CTBT,  MBFR,  to  ASAT  ne- 
gotiations. How  can  we  even  negotiate  with 
a  nation  which  deliberately  misleads  and 
falsifies  basic  data  and  which  violates 
solemn  agreements? 

LEGACIES  OF  SALT  I  FOR  SALT  II 

SALT  I  in  fact  codified  U.S.  strategic  infe- 
riority, which  will  persist  throughout  SALT 
II.  The  quantitative  levels  of  about  2,650 
Soviet  to  2,060  U.S.  delivery  vehicles  under 
SALT  I  and  presently  existing  are  Indisputa- 
ble, as  are  the  massive  Soviet  advantages  in 
ICBM  and  overall  throwweight.  While 
SALT  II  does  provide,  by  1981  various  equal 
levels  of  2,250,  1,320,  and  1,200,  the  Soviet 
Backfire  bomber  force,  numbering  about 
375  by  1985  will  be  completely  excluded, 
while  U.S.  Poseidon  SLBMs  dedicated  to 
NATO  are  included  In  all  U.S.  SALT  II  ag- 
gregates. Moreover,  the  U.S.  Is  going  to  de- 
activate unilaterally  ten  Polaris  submarines 
carrying  160  SLBMs.  We  may  never  reach 
our  allowed  level  of  2,250,  and  we  will  never 
have  our  allowed  820  MIRVed  ICBMs,  550 
being  our  ceiling. 

Further,  the  Soviets  will,  under  SALT  II, 
be  able  to  preserve  their  monopoly  on  heavy 
ICBMs.  Their  308  SS-18  heavy  ICBMs  carry 
at  least  3,080  warheads.  The  Soviet  SS-18 
force,  by  itself,  carries  more  megatonnage 


than  the  entire  U.S.  missile  force  of  ICBMs 
and  SLBMs,  about  2,618  megatons  to  1,814 
megatons."  The  SS-18  force,  by  Itself,  can 
thus  neutralize  or  checkmate  all  U.S.  strate- 
gic forces,  thereby  giving  this  force  pro- 
found geopolitical  Importance.  Moreover, 
the  SS-19  force  of  300  to  400  heavy  ICBMs 
carrying  at  least  1,860  warheads  can  also  by 
Itself,  threaten  all  U.S.  strategic  forces.  The 
Soviets  thus  have  two  independent  first- 
strike  forces.  Their  remaining  ICBM. 
SLBM,  and  bomber  forces  would  comprise  a 
formidable  second-strike  capability. 

Further,  the  last  remaining  U.S.  advan- 
tages, warhead  number  and  accuracy,  will 
be  gone  by  1985,  with  or  without  SALT  II. 
By  then,  the  Soviets  could  realistically  have 
about  14,500,  mostly  large,  accurate  war- 
heads, compared  to  a  U.S.  total  of,  at  most, 
11,900.  half  of  which  would  be  relatively 
small  and  inaccurate  SLBM  warheads. 
Their  warhead  superiority  could  be 
achieved  fully  within  the  terms  of  SALT  II 
and  with  375  Backfires  excluded.  By  exercis- 
ing their  "new  type"  exemption  option  to 
put  ten  MIRVed  warheads  on  the  entire 
force  of  820  MIRVed  ICBMs  (which  the 
U.S.  has  conceded  is  both  feasible  and  legal 
and  which  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  exploit), 
and  by  legally  putting  fourteen  MIRVed 
warheads  on  each  of  380  allowed  SLBMs, 
the  Soviets  could  achieve  a  force  of  about 
8,180  coimterforce.  hard-target  ICBM  war- 
heads and  5.320  retaliatory  SLBM  warheads- 
by  1985.  In  addition,  by  1985  they  could 
have  over  1.000  unMIRVed  ICBM  and 
SLBM  warheads,  for  a  probable  likely  total, 
approved  and  authorized  by  SALT  II,  of 
about  14.500  warheads. 

But  further,  large  numbers  of  Backfires, 
heavy  bomber  variants.  G  and  H  class 
SLBMs.  stockpiled  SS-16s.  SS-20s.  E  class 
SLCMs,  test  and  training  ICBM  launchers, 
and  older  stockpiled  SLBMs  and  ICBMs 
would  be  totally  excluded  from  the  2,250/ 
14,500  Soviet  SALT  II  force  levels.  They 
have  as  many  as  1.200  stockpiled  older 
ICBMs. 

Both  Defense  Secretary.  Harold  Brown, 
and  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  General  David 
Jones,  have  testified  recently  about  this 
Issue,  General  Jones  declared: 

"In  some  areas,  they  [the  Soviets]  have  al- 
ready surpassed  us,  and  we  are  concerned 
because  their  momentum  will  allow  them  to 
gain  advantage  over  the  United  States  in 
most  of  the  static  Indications  of  strategic 
force  by  the  early  1980's  .  .  .  because  of  the 
lead  times  In  modem  weapons,  this  progres- 
sive shift  in  the  military  balance  will  contin- 
ue Into  the  mid- 1980's  with  or  without 
SALT.*'  " 

Defense  Secretary  Brown  confirmed  that 
statement,  noting  that  the  already  declining 
U.S.  strategic  posture  will  get  worse  before 
it  can  get  better: 

.  ,  The  [strategic]  balance  will  be  less  fa- 
vorable in  the  early  1980's  than  it  is  now  .  .  . 
our  position  will  get  worse  between  now  and 
1981  or  1982  ,  .  .  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
our  land-based  missUe  force  In  the  early 
1980's  could.  If  not  corrected,  eventually 
produce  a  significant  element  of  U.S.  disad- 
vantage and  contribute  to  a  perception  of 
U.S.  strategic  inferiority.'"  " 

Secretary  Brown  does  not  acknowledge 
that  the  reason  for  this  further  U.S.  decline 
goes  far  beyond  the  Soviet  counterforce 
"threat  window"  to  Mlnuteman  opening  in 
1980.  We  win  have  no  slgnlflcaoit  increase  in 
strategic  capabilities  until  about  1982,  when 
a  few  air-launched  cruise  missiles  and  Tri- 
dent submarines  begin  to  come  into  the 
force.  Further,  the  combination  of  prema- 
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ture  Polaris  SLBM  deactivation.  Trident 
submarine  delays,  and  Trident  I  missile  re- 
placement all  occurring  concurrently  In  the 
early  IMO's  will  severely  reduce  the  number 
of  our  dtvloyable  retaliatory  SLBMs  from 
856  to  less  than  400.  This  alarming  SLBM 
drawdown  In  the  1980s  wUl  occur  precisely 
when  the  threat  to  our  ICBMs  Is  at  Its  high- 
est peak  ever,  and  when  we  will  most  r''ed 
our  sub-based,  survlvable  deterrent.  Par 
fewer  than  even  these  minimal  400  SLBMs 
will  be  at  sea  at  any  one  time,  giving  us  a 
very  thin  sea-based  leg  of  the  Triad  indeed. 
An  international  perception  of  further  de- 
clining US.  strength  wUl  InevlUbly  result 
from  the  unilateral  deactivation  of  our  Pola- 
ris SLBMs  during  a  period  of  growing  vul- 
nerabUlty." 

More  significantly.  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense William  Perry  admitted  in  1979 
Senate  hearings  that,  in  addition  to  the 
severe  SLBM  drawdown  in  the  early  1980's. 
the  other  two  legs  of  our  strategic  Triad  will 
become  vulnerable  during  the  1979-198S 
term  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  He  said  that  our 
ICBMs  will  be  vulnerable  by  1982  (really 
1980)  and  our  bombers  by  1985."  Thus,  by 
1985.  we  will  be  relying  totally  on  only  part 
of  one  leg  of  our  TVtad— patrolling  SLBMs. 
We  will  lose  "essential  equivalence"  and  we 
vHU  in  fact  have  a  dangerous  "minimum  de- 
terrence" posture  under  SALT  II.  This  Is  the 
thinking  underlying  the  President's  state- 
ment that  all  we  need  Is  one  Poseidon  sub- 
marine. 

Probably  most  alarming  is  this  1979  JCS 
statement: 

"The  Soviets  have  been  outspending  us  in 
this  area  [ie.  strategic  forces]  by  a  factor 
of  between  two  and  three  for  many  years 
and  they  may  well  believe  that  they  can 
achieve  a  margin  of  superiority  over  us  in 
the  early  1980s.  It  Is  now  generally  accept- 
ed by  most  defense  analysts  that,  regardless 
of  U.S.  actions.  Soviet  strategic  capability 
will  Increase  relative  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
through  the  mid-1980s,  unth  or  without  a 
SALT  agreement.^"  "  (Emphasis  added.) 

SALT  II  FLAWS 

Pro-SALT  advocates  assert  that  SALT  II 
permits    the   Soviets    to   deploy    only   one 
ICBM    of    a    "new    type"    and    make    only 
"minor  modifications"   to  others.   But   we 
have   seen   that   the   Soviet   modernization 
and  replacement  allowed  under  SALT  I  ex- 
ceeded expectations  and  went  well  beyond 
"minor    modifications."    Again,    the    SS-19 
and  the  SS-N-8  were  much  more  capable 
than  expected.  Yet  the  Soviets  have  again 
negotiated  deceptively  to  achieve  the  ambig- 
uous language  in  SALT  Us  Article  IV  on 
"new  type"  ICBMs.  Their  provocative,  con- 
tinued use  of  encrypted  telemetry  on  recent 
deceptive  SS-18  tesU  Indicates  clearly  that 
they  still  have  many  capabilities  to  hide. 
There  is  sufficient  amnblgulty  In  both  Arti- 
cles rv  (on  new  type  ICBMs)  and  XV  (on 
verification)  to  ensure  that  the  Soviets  will 
be  able  to  test  and  deploy  all  five  of  their  re- 
ported   new    fifth-generation    ICBMs    and 
SLBMs  within  the  terms  of  SALT  II.  The 
Soviet  Insistence  on  this  lack  of  precision 
and  ambiguity  In  Article  IV  and  their  refus- 
al to  agree  to  specific  baselines  constitute 
negotiating  deception.  Just  as  at  the  time 
SALT   I   was  signed   the  Soviets   had   con- 
vinced U.S.  negotiators  that  what  became 
the   fourth-generation  SS-19   ICBM   would 
be  banned,   they   have  again  succeeded   In 
convincing  U.S.  negotiators  that  their  new 
missiles  wlU  be  constrained. 

The  Administration  claims  publicly  that 
SALT  II  will  prevent  the  Soviets  from  de- 
ploying more  than  one  of  their  five  new 


ICBMs.  Nevertheless,  the  CIA  Director  re- 
portedly has  testified  correctly  In  secret  to 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  that  the 
Soviets  could  deploy  all  five  of  their  new 
missiles  legally  within  the  terms  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty."  Moreover,  a  defense  offi- 
cial reportedly  said  privately  that  U.S. 
SALT  II  negotiators  "know  that  the  Rus- 
sians deliberately  negotiated  Article  IV  so 
that  they  could  go  ahead  and  test  and 
deploy  all  their  new  missiles  without  violat- 
ing the  Treaty."  " 

The  massive  new  Soviet  ICBM  R&D  and 
deployment  activity  is  not  likely  to  halt, 
even  If  SALT  II  Is  ratified.  There  Is  evi- 
dence, reportedly,  of  three  new  type  test 
silos  for  the  new  fifth-generation  Soviet 
ICBMs.  As  In  the  cases  of  the  SS-19  and  SS- 
N-8  in  SALT  I.  the  characteristics  of  the 
five  new  fifth-generation  ICBMs  and  the 
new  Typhoon  SLBM  will  surprise  us. 
Indeed.  Dr.  Kissinger  sorrowfully  said  In 
August  1979: 

"We  have  to  count  on  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  push  to  the  very 
limits  of  the  [SALT  II]  agreement  and  do 
things  that  we  cannot  now  foresee  that 
would  be  technically  legal  but  are  now  un- 
foreseeable." " 

Moreover.  U.S.  intelligence,  especially  the 
CIA.  has  a  well-documented  track  record  of 
underestimating  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  Soviet  strategic  forces,  as  well  as 
the  level  of  Soviet  defense  expenditures." 
The  CIA  Is  also  capable  of  overestimating 
Soviet  forces  on  White  House  command  to 
show  how  SALT  agreements  ostensibly  con- 
strain them.  This  scandalous  track  record 
should  affect  CIAs  credibility  regarding 
how  SALT  II  "constrains"  Soviet  programs, 
and  also  U.S.  verification  capability. 

A  counter  line  one  occasionally  hears  from 
SALT  advocates  is  that  U.S.  military  leaders 
never  wanted  heavy  ICBMs.  In  fact,  the 
USAF  actually  did  have  plans  In  the  early 
1960s  for  a  total  of  about  250  Titan  I  and  II 
heavy  ICBMs.  But  a  civilian.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara.  cut  those  plans 
back  to  fifty-four.  Moreover,  in  1973  the  M- 
X  ICBM  was  originally  planned  to  be  a 
heavy  throwwelght  ICBM  carrying  about 
fourteen  warheads.  The  Soviet  press  still 
takes  note  of  these  early  U.S.  plans  for  four- 
teen RVs  on  the  M-X.  The  designed  throw- 
weight  and  RV  number  of  ten  for  the  M-X 
has  in  fact  been  scaled  down  to  fit  into  the 
SALT  II  deflntlon  of  a  "light"  ICBM-the 
launch  weight  and  throwwelght  of  the  SS- 
19.  Most  significantly,  in  1970  the  U.S. 
wanted  to  maintain  the  right  in  SALT  I  to 
have  250  heavy  ICBMs  while  restricting  the 
Soviets  to  the  same  number."  Hence,  it  has 
never  been  the  case  that  the  U.S.  had  no 
plans  or  military  need  for  heavy  ICBMs. 

THE  BACKFIRE  FLAW 

The  proponents  of  SALT  II  also  charita- 
bly accept  the  Soviet  position  on  the  Back- 
fire. That  position  deserves  analysis. 

First,  judgments  about  the  mission  of  the 
Backfire  are  Inferential,  and  its  basing  pat- 
terns are  subject  to  rapid  change. 

Second,  the  Soviet  concession  in  1974  at 
Vladivostok  to  drop  their  insistence  on 
counting  U.S.  "Forward  Based  Systems" 
(PBS)  In  SALT  II  Is  cited  by  the  Adminis- 
tration as  having  been  given  in  exchange  for 
U.S.  dropping  of  our  Insistence  that  Soviet 
heavy  ICBMs  be  constrained.  But.  the  Ad- 
ministration also  argues  that  U.S.  FBS  were 
exempted  from  SALT  II  in  exchange  for  ex- 
empting Backfire.  U.S.  exemption  of  our 
PBS  was  thus  paid  for  by  allowing  both  a 
Soviet  monopoly  on  heavy  ICBMs  as  well  as 
a  Soviet  exclusion  of  Backfire.  The  U.S.  has. 


in  fact,  paid  twice  for  exempting  our  own 
FBS.  Moreover.  U.S.  FBS  already  have 
Functionally  Related  Observable  Differ- 
ences (FROD)  to  fully  justify  their  exclu- 
sion, and  are  also  Inferior  in  both  number 
and  quality  to  massive  and  growing  Soviet 
theater  nuclear  forces.  Finally.  U.S.  PBS  are 
still  negotiable  in  SALT  III. 

Third,  counting  three  B-ls  used  only  for 
flight  tests  and  about  220  mothballed.  un- 
flyable  B-52  hulks,  while  exempting  120 
"un-PRODed"  Soviet  TU-142  Naval  Bears, 
30  "un-FRODed  ■  Bison  tankers,  and  375 
Backfires  Is  hardly  equitable,  especially 
when  over  1.200  stockpiled  Soviet  missiles 
are  also  exempted. 

Fourth,  Backfires  oneway  range  capabil- 
ity reportedly  allows  It  to  cover  the  entire 
U.S.  on  mission  profiles  exactly  like  those 
used  on  most  B-52  and  FB-111  missions 
which  are  In  fact  one  way  missions  recover- 
ing in  third  countries.  But  Backfire  also  re- 
portedly has  the  capability  for  two-way  cov- 
erage of  the  entire  U.S.  with  refueling  and 
Arctic  basing.  It  also  has  the  necessary  re- 
fueling probes,  and  sufficient  tankers  for 
Backfire  are  probably  available.'* 

Fifth.  Backfire  has  capabilities  superior  to 
some  of  those  heavy  bombers  which  do 
count,  the  Bison  and  B-52.  For  example,  the 
Backfire  probably  has  a  range  superior  to 
that  of  the  Bison. 

Sixth,  by  declaring  that  Backfire  will  not 
be  given  Intercontinental  or  refueling  capa- 
bility, the  Brezhnev  Backfire  statement  con- 
tradicts the  well-known  facts  that  Backfire 
already  has  both  capabilities.  These  Brezh- 
nev falsifications  are  another  example  of 
Soviet  negotiating  deception. 

Seventh.  Backfire  probably  has  further 
range  growth  potential,  and  its  range  up- 
grade Is  probably  going  to  be  difficult  If  not 
Impossible  to  determine.  Installation  of 
long-range  ALCMs  on  Backfire  will  prob- 
ably also  be  difficult  to  detect.  Further, 
there  are  no  constraints  on  Backfire  basing 
and  training,  another  U.S.  concession. 

Finally,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
in  1975  and  1976  the  Soviets  also  provided 
the  U.S.  with  falaclous  and  inconsistent 
range  data  on  the  Backfire.  These  Soviet 
data  were  questioned  and  quietly  with- 
drawn, but  they  are  another  example  of 
Soviet  negotiating  deception— active  disin- 
formation." 

In  addition  to  Backfire,  three  more  Soviet 
heavy  bomber  types  are  reported  under  de- 
velopment. Their  status  and  exclusion  will 
be  dangerously  left  to  further  negotiations, 
where  the  U.S.  will  have  reduced  bargaining 
leverage. 

FAILURE  TO  DEFINE  HEAVY  ICBMS 

That  the  proponents  of  SALT  II  accept 
the  current  definition  of  a  heavy  ICBM  Is  of 
equal  If  not  greater  significance  than  their 
acceptance  of  the  Soviet  Backfire  position. 
There  is  a  similar  need  for  analysis  of  the 
definition  of  the  heavy  ICBM.  One  would 
think  that  the  difficulties  for  the  U.S.  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Imprecise  terminology  in 
SALT  I  would  have  demanded  an  exceeding- 
ly precise  definition  of  the  heavy  ICBM.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  Walter  Slocombe 
has  declared  that  In  negotiating  SALT  II. 
the  U.S.  has  learned  from  our  hard  lessons 
of  SALT  I.  He  says  that  "the  most  Impor- 
tant lesson  was  to  be  as  specific  and  precise 
as  possible  in  drafting  treaty  language  con- 
straining Soviet  option."  Nevertheless, 
during  the  course  of  SALT  II  we  have  twice 
repeated  the  most  iTportant  mistake  of 
SALT  I— failure  to  lieilne  a  heavy  ICBM. 


First,  at  Vladivostok  In  November  1974,  we 
preserved  the  key  SALT  I  prohibition  on 
heavy  ICBMs.  but  again  as  In  SALT  I,  we 
did  so  without  an  agreed  definition  of  a 
heavy  ICBM. 

In  recognition  of  our  lack  of  success  with 
our  1972  Unilateral  Statement  on  a  defini- 
tion of  a  heavy  ICBM  (and  most  of  our 
other  1972  unllaterals).  former  SALT  II 
chief  negotiator  Paul  Wamke  clearly  ruled 
out  U.S.  unilateral  statements  In  SALT  II 
during  his  February  1977  Senate  Confirma- 
tion hearings: 

"My  conviction  Is  that  with  regard  to  any 
agreement  which  Is  entered  into  at  this  time 
on  control  of  offensive  nuclear  weapons, 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  have  unilateral 
declarations.  The  trouble  with  the  unilater- 
al declaration  Is  that  you  say.  "I  am  now 
about  to  say  something  which  you  refuse  to 
say."  So  that  is  almost  a  built-in  formula  for 
disagreement,  and  I  don't  think  that  in  the 
kind  of  arms  control  agreement  that  we 
ought  to  use  to  replace  the  Interim  agree- 
ment, we  ought  to  have  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion." "  (Emphasis  added.) 

Second,  there  Is  nevertheless  an  Impor- 
tant U.S.  unilateral  statement  In  the  SALT 
II  Treaty.  Again,  unbelievably,  the  unilater- 
al statement  Involves  the  troublesome  defi- 
nition of  a  heavy  ICBM.  Paragraph  7  of  Ar- 
ticle II  partially  defines  heavy  ICBMs  as 
any  missile  larger  In  launch  weight  and 
throwwelght  than  the  SS-19,  but,  as  we 
learned  in  SALT  I,  a  clear,  agreed  distinc- 
tion between  light  and  heavy  ICBMs  must 
be  established. 

The  Administration  has  conceded  that  the 
purpose  of  defining  a  heavy  ICBM  Is  to  pro- 
vide three  key  constraints  In  Article  IV  of 
the  Treaty:  1)  the  freeze  on  the  numbers  of 
fixed  launchers  for  modem  heav;^  ICBMs. 
2)  the  obligation  that  the  one /permitted 
new  type  ICBM  be  a  light  ICBM.  and  3)  the 
ban  on  mobile  launchers  of  heavy  ICBMs. 
on  heavy  SLBMs.  and  on  heavy  ASBMs.  A 
heavy  ICBM  definition  is  thus  again  the  key 
definition  of  SALT  II. 

The  SS-19  is  to  be  the  baseline  between 
light  and  heavy  ICBMs.  In  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, however,  the  definition  must  have 
clear,  specific,  agreed  data  on  the  SS-19's 
launch  weight  and  throwwelght.  Here  Is  the 
full  negotiating  record  for  these  specific 
weights: 

"On  August  16,  1977,  In  a  plenary  state- 
ment, the  United  States  Informed  the  Soviet 
Union  that  ".  .  .for  planning  purposes,  with 
respect  to  ICBMs  It  might  develop,  test  or 
deploy  in  the  future,  the  United  States  con- 
siders the  launchwelght  limit  on  light 
ICBMs  to  be  90.000  kilograms  and  the 
throwwelght  limit  to  be  3.600  kilograms." 
These  figures  are  based  on  our  estimates  for 
the  SS-19.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not  re- 
spond to  this  statement.  The  United  States 
will  regard  these  figures  as  the  limits  for 
the  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM  permitted 
to  the  United  States  under  Paragraph  9  of 
Article  IV."  "  (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus  the  U.S.  unilaterally  defined  only 
U.S.  heavy  ICBMs  in  terms  of  the  SS-19. 
But  we  evidently  did  not  even  try  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  such  a  definition  for 
Soviet  ICBMs.  The  above  statement  thus 
only  Implies  unilaterally  that  any  ICBM  on 
the  Soviet  side  with  a  launch  weight  greater 
than  90.000  kilograms  (198.000  lbs.)  and  a 
throwwelght  greater  than  3.600  kilograms 
(7.937  lbs.)  will  be  regarded  by  the  U.S.  to  be 
a  heavy  ICBM. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviets  not  agree  to 
these  vital  specific  baseline  data,  they  did 
not  even  respond  to  them.  Despite  this,  the 


U.S.  State  Department  in  July  1979  still 
claimed:  "The  U.S.  and  USSR  delegations 
agreed  In  the  SALT  II  Treaty  on  a  clear  de- 
marcation In  terms  of  missile  launch  weight 
and  throwwelght.  between  light  and  heavy 
ICBMs."  This  Administration  claim  Is  falla- 
cious and  shows  wishful  thinking.  The  Ad- 
ministration advances  the  strange  Idea  that 
Soviet  silence  In  the  face  of  U.S.  unilateral 
statements  somehow  confirms  their  agreed 
status. 

The  State  Department  claim  notwith- 
standing, there  is  in  effect  a  U.S.  unilateral 
statement  defining  a  heavy  ICBM.  just  as  In 
May  1972.  the  U.S.  defined  a  heavy^ICBM 
unilaterally.  The  only  difference  Is  that  in 
1972  we  explicitly  called  It  a  unilateral 
statement.  Indeed,  our  present  SALT  II  uni- 
lateral definition  Is  even  weaker  than  our 
more  explicit  and  more  positive  1972  heavy 
ICBM  unilateral  statement. 

Thus,  there  Is  still  not  agreed  definition  of 
a  heavy  ICBM  In  SALT  II.  well  recognized 
as  the  major  and  most  dangerous  flaw  In 
both  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and 
also  the  November  1974  Vladivostok 
Accord."" 

One  step  the  U.S.  might  have  taken  some- 
where In  the  SALT  II  negotiations  was  to 
suggest  a  three-tiered  classification  for 
ICBMs:  light,  medium,  and  heavy  ICBMs  or 
light,  heavy,  and  very  heavy.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion would  have  facilitated  the  SALT  II  ne- 
gotiations and  the  Implementation  of  the 
"equal  aggregates"  provision  of  the  Vladi- 
vostok Accord. 

But,  as  Slocombe  himself  stated,  "The  So- 
viets should  be  presumed  to  be  protecting 
something  when  they  refuse  to  agree  to  a 
specific  limitation."  In  1976,  Slocombe  also 
said:  "The  lesson  drawn  from  this  episode 
[I.e.,  the  SS-19  problem]  by  U.S.  officials  Is 
the  need  for  explicit  and  precise  acknowl- 
edgement by  the  USSR  on  even  the  most 
technical  details  of  these  Issues.""  (Empha- 
sis ^ded.)  Slocombe  and  other  U.S.  negotia- 
tors Ignored  this  advice  In  negotiating  SALT 
II. 

It  is  curious  that  the  new  pro  SALT  II  his- 
tory of  the  negotiations,  by  "SALT  support- 
er" Strobe  Talbott  recognizes  that  the  Sovi- 
ets "had  exploited  the  failure  of  SALT  to 
define  heavy  missiles." 

Talbott  nevertheless  goes  on  to  describe 
the  strange  U.S.  use  of  the  new  diplomatic 
device  of  Soviet  "noncontradiction"  in 
SALT  II: 

"This  rather  contorted  procedure.  Involv- 
ing a  Soviet  lacuna  filled  by  American  "uni- 
lateral Interpretation"  In  turn  confirmed  by 
Soviet  noncontradiction.'  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  curious  but  common  feature  of 
the  negotiating  ritual  In  SALT. .  .  .  the  Rus- 
sians would  assent  by  their  silence  ...  It 
had  become  a  mutually  accepted  practice  In 
SALT  that  If  one  side  confronted  the  other 
with  an  explicit,  unilateral  Interpretation 
and  the  second  side  did  not  object,  then  the 
interpretation  was  considered  agreed  and 
became  enshrined  in  the  negotiating  record. 
.  .  .  according  to  diplomatic  practice.  Gro- 
myko's  'noncontradiction'  would  be  consid- 
ered tantamount  to  assent,  and  it  would 
become  part  of  the  negotiating  record  that 
would  accompany  and  amplify  the  treaty. 
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Thus  the  Administration  claims  that  a 
U.S.  unilateral  statement  not  contradicted 
by  the  Soviets  Is  somehow  agreed.  This  Is 
precisely  the  status  of  the  heavy  ICBM  defi- 
nition In  SALT  II.  The  U.S.  on  August  16, 
1977  unilaterally  provided  U.S.  data  on  the 
launch  weight  and  throwwelght  of  the 
Soviet  SS-19ICBM.  This  was  an  attempt  to 


define  a  heavy  ICBM.  The  Soviets,  however, 
did  not  agree.  They  did  not  even  respond. 
The  Carter  administration  evidently  be- 
lieves that  this  Is  another  case  In  which 
Soviet  "noncontradiction"  constitutes  agree- 
ment, because  the  Administration  claims 
that  there  is  a  clear,  agreed  definition  of 
heavy  ICBMs. 

Talbott  himself  recognizes  the  danger  In- 
herent In  such  U.S.  wishful  thinking,  how- 
ever: 

"One  trouble  with  the  diplomatic  device 
of  noncontradiction  Is  that  an  understand- 
ing arrived  at  by  the  silence  of  one  party  Is 
easily  undone;  all  that  party  has  to  do  Is 
break  silence."" 

Would  a  good  lawyer  negotiate  key  as- 
pects of  a  commerlcal  contract  on  this  kind 
of  "assent  by  silence"  basis?  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  have  told  us  repeatedly  that  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  U.S.  unilateral  state- 
ments, emphasizing  the  unreality  and 
danger  of  U.S.  trust  in  the  strange  diplomat- 
ic device  of  "noncontradiction." 

The  significance  of  the  continued  failure 
to  define  a  heavy  ICBM  is  that  it  continues 
to  allow  dangerous  Soviet  deployment  op- 
tions. No  launch  weight  or  throwwelght 
baselines  for  heavy  ICBMs  means  that  the 
Soviets  can  test  and  deploy  new  ICBMs 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  heavy  SS-19.  If 
the  U.S.  would  complain  or  charge  noncom- 
pliance, the  Soviets  can  be  expected  to  reply 
simply  that  they  never  agreed  to  the  U.S. 
supplied  baseline  data  on  the  SS-19.  and 
that  these  data  are  in  any  case  wrong.  They 
could  then  supply  their  own  "correct"  data. 
Hence,  the  road  Is  open  for  continued  Soviet 
deception  and  noncompliance. 

Moreover,  all  constraints  on  testing  and 
deploying  new  ICBMs.  which  are  no  more 
than  five  percent  larger  or  smaller  than  ex- 
isting Soviet  ICBMs.  also  rely  upon  U.S. 
baseline  data  on  the  launch  weights  and 
throwwelghts.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  data 
on  Soviet  silo  dimensions  which  would  com- 
prise the  baseline  data  from  which  to  meas- 
ure the  inexplicable  increase  of  up  to  thirty- 
two  percent  In  silo  volume  allowed  In  Article 
IV.  But  in  all  these  cases,  we  have  reported- 
ly not  revealed  our  data  to  the  Soviets. 
They  have  thus  not  yet  had  the  chance  to 
avoid  response,  and  It  Is  equally  unlikely 
that  they  would  agree  with  our  data. 

In  sum,  there  are  significant  U.S.  unilater- 
al statements  and  unilateral  baselines  In 
SALT  II,  despite  Wamke's  disclaimer  and 
our  own  hard  experience  in  SALT  I.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer conceded  on  August  12,  1979,  In  his 
first  explicit  criticism  of  SALT  II,  that  the 
failure  to  achieve  an  agreed  definition  of 
the  SS-19  "was  a  weakness  In  the  drafting" 
of  SALT  II."*  Indeed,  it  could  be  a  faUl 
weakness.  How  can  Article  IV  constrain  the 
new  Soviet  ICBMs  without  agreed  baselines 
from  which  to  measure  five  percent  var- 
iances? Are  we  going  to  rely  only  on  Soviet 
uncertainties  about  what  U.S.  baseline  data 
are  and  on  our  Increasingly  weakening  en- 
forcement leverage? 

The  U.S.  thus  did  not  leam  the  main 
lesson  of  SALT  I. 

We  should  not  have  to  tolerate  Soviet  se- 
crecy in  SALT.  The  proposition  that  we  can 
somehow  outsmart  the  Soviets  about  the 
status  and  capabilities  of  their  own  secret 
programs,  and  then  somehow  Induce  them 
to  agree  to  constrain  themselves  through 
SALT  Is  preposterous.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Soviets  made  many  significant 
false  and  deceptive  statements  to  the  U.S. 
during  SALT  I  and  II.  but  because  they 
have  never  been  called  to  account  for  them, 
they  have  gotten  away  with  them  all. 
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SUMXART  OP  SALT  Il'S  MAJOR  PLAWS 

In  sum.  we  have  not  yet  learned  from 
Soviet  negotiating  deception  In  SALT  I. 
Soviet  deception,  together  with  their  explol- 
Ution  of  the  intelligence  asymmetry  advan- 
tage and  the  superior  negotiating  leverage 
provided  by  their  much  more  dynamic  pro- 
grams, have  resulted  in  the  following  six  ad- 
ditional fatal  naws  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
beyond  the  failure  to  agree  to  heavy  ICBM 
and  heavy  bomber  definitions  and  baseline 
data: 

The  gross  inequalities  allowed  in  heavy 
ICBMs.  throwweight.  and  counterforce  ca- 
pabilities. The  Soviet  monopoly  on  heavy 
SS-18  IC3MS.  together  with  their  potent 
heavy  SS-19  force,  will  neutralize  or  check- 
mate all  U.S.  strategic  forces,  and  reduce  de- 
terrence at  intercontinental,  theater  nucle- 
ar, and  conventional  levels.  And  SALT  II 
allows  the  Soviet  counterforce  threat  to 
continue  to  grow  dangerously. 

The  failure  to  include  the  intercontinen- 
tal Backfire  in  the  Soviet  aggregate; 

The  destabilizing  constraints,  even  if  tem- 
porary and  negotiable,  on  vital  U.S.  ICBM 
survivability  options  (MPS  or  mobility)  in 
the  face  of  the  allowed  growth  in  the  Soviet 
counterforce  threat: 

The  grossly  unequal  constraints  on  thea- 
ter systems  such  as  the  U.S.  GLCM  and 
SLCM,  while  the  Soviet  SS-20  and  Backfire 
run  free: 

The  failure  to  adequately  control  ballistic 
or  cruise  missile  production,  stockpiling, 
excess  missiles,  and  refire  capabilities: 

And  the  failure  to  prevent  the  nationwide 
Soviet  camouflage,  concealment,  and  decep- 
tion program  from  hindering  verification. 

ToUUy  within  SALT  lis  provisions,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  superiority  in  total 
warheads  and  accuracy,  the  last  remaining 
U.S.  advantages,  by  1985.  They  will  prob- 
ably have  14.500  warheads  compared  to 
11.900  for  the  U.S.  They  will  have  more 
than  four  times  the  U.S.  ICBM  throw- 
weight,  and  more  than  two  times  the  U.S. 
total  throwweight  (including  bomber  pay- 
load  equivalent). 

On  balance,  the  present  and  growing 
Soviet  counterforce  capability  is  what  is 
most  dangerous  to  U.S.  national  security, 
because  by  threatening  Minuteman  and  the 
other  legs  of  the  Triad,  the  strategic  situa- 
tion in  the  1980s  will  be  highly  unstable 
The  Soviets  can  checkmate  or  neutralize  all 
U.S.  strategic  forces,  puncturing  the  US  nu- 
clear umbrella  over  NATO  and  Japan.  De- 
terrence will  be  eroded,  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  already  on  the  global  defensive. 

Contrary  to  all  assertions.  SALT  I  and  II 
are  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  Minute- 
man  vulnerability  problem.  The  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  denied  the  U.S.  an  adequate 
four-  or  even  two-site  ABM  defense  of  Min- 
uteman. which  would  have  unilaterally 
solved  our  most  serious  strategic  problem— 
the  vulnerabUity  of  our  ICBMs.  The  ABM 
Treaty  does  not  allow  the  U.S.  even  "hard 
site"  defense  of  ICBMs.  We  tried  to  con- 
strain Soviet  mobile  ICBMs  in  SALT  I.  but 
in  doing  so  we  compromised  our  own  option 
to  make  ICBMs  mobile  and  therefore  more 
survivable. 

Further,  both  the  U.S.  Unilateral  State- 
ment of  May  9.  1972.  and  the  Jackson 
Amendment  to  SALT  I  made  it  clear  that 
enhancing  the  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  was  the  fundamental  U.S.  goal  in 
SALT  II.«»  It  is  obvious  that  SALT  II  has 
not  achieved  this  U.S.  goal:  io  in  this  sense 
SALT  itself  is  responsible  for  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  U.S.  ICBMs.  SALT  II  is  thus  unbal- 
anced, unequal,  anij  destabilizing.  And  it  ac- 


tually increases  U.S.  vulnerability.  We 
should  not  have  tried  to  use  SALT  to  solve 
what  were  U.S.  unilateral  strategic  prob- 
lems. 

Allowing  the  Soviets  to  achieve  an  over- 
whelming counterforce  capability  and  over- 
ail  strategic  superiority  through  negotia- 
tions is  indeed  a  severe  indictment  of  SALT. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  McClure's  Amend- 
ment ending  U.S.  unilateral  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty.  I  have  been  arguing  that  this 
should  be  done  for  over  a  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Soviet  SALT  Deception,"  by 
David  S.  Sullivan,  published  in  Octo- 
ber 1979  by  the  Coalition  For  Peace 
Through  Strength,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  pamphlet  presents  sub- 
stantial arguments  that  the  Soviets 
have  negotiated  deceptively  in  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  in  order  to 
achieve  substantial  unilateral  advan- 
tages over  the  United  States  and  over- 
all strategic  superiority. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  myself  and  one  of  my 
aides  entitled  '"Soviet  Violations  of  Ex- 
isting Arms  Control  Treaties  May 
Make  Future  Treaties  Ineffective,"  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record.  This  article  will 
be  published  in  a  forthcoming  book, 
but  it  is  appropriate  to  make  available 
to  colleagues  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow^: 

Soviet  Violations  or  Existing  Arms  Con- 
trol Treaties  May  Make  Future  Trea- 
ties Ineffective 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Steve  Symms  and  David 

Sullivan,  Legislative  Assistant) 
introducttion:  arms  control's  last  chance? 
Some  observers  are  now  arguing  that  the 
present  arms  control  negotiations  underway 
with  the  Soviet  Union— in  particular 
START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks) 
and  INF  (Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Forces)  talks  in  Geneva— are  the  world's  last 
chance  for  meaningful  arms  control.  They 
fear  that  the  world  is  on  the  brink  of  new 
U.S,  and  Soviet  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams which,  if  unconstrained  before  de- 
ployment by  new  arms  control  treaties,  will 
make  the  world  increasingly  dangerous  and 
thus  perhaps  remove  the  possibility  of  arms 
control  agreements  forever.  These  fears  for 
the  prospects  of  arms  control  surely  exag- 
gerate its  past  effect,  however,  because  the 
world  is  already  exceedingly  endangered  by 
an  altogether  unprecedented  and  highly  de- 
stabilizing Soviet  military  build-up.  largely 


in  violation  of  a  whole  panoply  of  existing 
arms  control  agreements. 

The  increasing  popular  pressure  for 
progress  in  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  is  curious,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  violating  all  existing 
arms  control  agreements  with  varying  de- 
grees of  provocativeness  and  certainty.  The 
respected  columnist,  George  Will,  stated  on 
television  recently  that  world  public  opinion 
was  not  at  all  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  violation 
of  arms  control  treaties,  because  the  U.S. 
has  explicitly  accused  the  Soviets  of  violat- 
ing several  important  arms  control  treaties, 
yet  there  has  been  neither  an  outburst  of 
international  public  outrage  nor  a  cessation 
of  the  Soviet  violations.  Will  argued  that 
previously  many  American  arms  control  en- 
thusiasts had  posited  that  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  would  be  self- 
enforcing,  due  to  Soviet  reluctance  to  be 
publicly  accused  before  the  world  of  even 
possible  violations. 

This  concept  now  must  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause not  only  do  U.S.  accusations  of  Soviet 
arms  control  violations  not  deter  further 
Soviet  violations,  but  they  do  not  even 
effect  the  arms  control  negotiations  process 
itself.  U.S.  and  world  public  opinion  evident- 
ly assumes  that,  despite  Soviet  violations  of 
all  existing  arms  control  treaties,  some  con- 
crete security  gains  can  be  forthcoming  in 
continued  negotiations  for  further  scraps  of 
treaty  paper.  Thus  if  existing  arms  control 
agreements  are  worthless  because  they  are 
not  being  kept  by  the  Soviets,  perhaps  some 
future  agreement  will  somehow  neverthe- 
less bring  security  and  peace. 

Accompanying  this  wishful  thinking  is  a 
strange  example  of  circular  reasoning:  the 
U.S.  should  not  insist  too  firmly  on  accusa- 
tions of  Soviet  arms  control  violations,  for 
fear  that  these  U.S.  accusations  of  Soviet 
arms  control  violations  will  preclude  further 
agreements.  Always  there  is  the  noble  but 
forlorn  hope  that,  despite  the  historical 
record  of  Soviet  arms  control  negotiating 
deception  and  treaty  non-compliance,  some- 
how the  Soviets  will  eventually  become 
"good  faith"  partners  in  arms  control  ac- 
cords of  the  future. 

Also  implicit  in  this  wishful  thought- 
world  is  the  idea  that  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  just 
so  horrible  and  uncivilized  that  their  reality 
must  be  denied  and  they  must  be  negotiated 
away.  Forgotten  is  the  fact  that  a  nuclear 
balance  has  deterred  general  war  for  over  38 
years,  but  that  this  balance  of  deterrence  is 
increasingly  tenuous  due  to  Soviet  gains. 
The  utility  and  value  of  negotiated  arms 
control  treaties  is  therefore  nil  if  the  com- 
pliance of  all  parties  cannot  be  enforced. 
Indeed,  unenforceable  arms  control  treaties 
can  even  be  counterproductive  to  security 
and  peace  if  they  provide  a  license  for  one 
party  to  cheat,  while  convincing  the  other 
complying  party  that  the  current  arms  con- 
trol agreement,  while  faulty,  cannot  be  sac- 
rificed over  current  violations  charges  with- 
out also  foreclosing  the  prospects  for  future 
agreements. 

One  analogy  worth  noting  relates  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  bipolar  power  relationship, 
one  party  can  be  indisputably  sincere  in  its 
quest  for  equitable  and  verifiable  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  while  the  other  can  be  just 
as  disagreeable  and  duplicitous  as  possible. 
Due  to  the  bipolar  relationship,  the  sincere 
power  will  indefinitely  tolerate  and  even  en- 
courage continued  treachery  by  the  other 
power.  A  recent  movie.  The  Duelists,  con- 
tained the  analogy  of  a  noble  Napoleonic  of- 
ficer continuing  to  be  forced  to  duel  with  a 
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const*ntly  dupllcltous,  aggressive  fellow  of- 
ficer, who  was  oblivious  to  all  attempts  at 
peacemaking  from  the  first.  Thus  the  Sovi- 
ets can  be  as  hostile  an  arms  control  partner 
as  they  want  to  be.  because  the  bipolar 
nature  of  world  power  means  they  are  the 
only  power  around  to  negotiate  with,  and 
arms  control  Is  the  only  alternative  to  cold 
war. 

THE  SAD  RECORD  OF  SOVIST  TRllATY  COIH'UAKCE 

There  are  14  reported  examples  of  Soviet 
negotiating  deception  In  SALT  I  and  II. 
Former  Arms  Control  Agency  Director 
Eugene  Rostow  has  confirmed  that  the  So- 
viets negotiated  deceptively  In  SALT  I. 
Henry  Kissinger  has  charged  the  Soviets 
with  "sharp  practice"  In  SALT  I,  and  a  top 
Reagan  White  House  official  has  accused 
the  Soviets  of  "sharp  practice"  in  SALT  IL 
There  are  more  than  30  reported  violations 
or  circumventions  of  SALT  I  and  II  and 
other  arms  control  agreements,  as  well  as 
over  50  examples  of  Soviet  treaty  violations, 
disinformation  and  diplomatic  duplicity. 
(See  The  BitUr  Fruit  of  SALT.  A  Record  of 
Soviet  Duplicity,  by  David  S.  Sullivan,  The 
Texas  Policy  Institute,  1982.)  For  example, 
in  May  1920,  the  Soviets  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Independent  Georgian  Republic 
pledging  non-interference  In  its  internal  af- 
fairs. Less  then  one  year  later,  Soviet  troops 
invaded  the  country  and  incorporated  it 
into  the  USSR.  The  Soviets  signed  similar 
non-aggression  bilateral  treaties  with 
Czechoslovakia.  Lithuania.  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Poland,  Romania,  and  Afghanistan.  Eventu- 
ally, the  Soviet  Union  took  military  action 
against  all  of  these  treaty  partners  and  im- 
posed new  Soviet-dominated  governments 
on  all  of  them. 

An  official  U.S.  State  Department  Soviet 
Affairs  Note  published  in  1959  stated: 

"Few  nations  can  match  the  USSR  in  vo- 
ciferous protestations  of  loyalty  to  Interna- 
tional obligations.  However,  such  declara- 
tions—which are  typical  of  Soviet  propagan- 
dists and  scholars  sUike— diverge  widely 
from  actual  Soviet  practice.  In  the  years 
since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  the  Soviet 
government,  while  consistently  accusing 
others  of  bad  faith  in  international  dealings, 
has  not  hesitated  to  violate  its  own  treaty 
obligations  when  such  action  appeared  to  be 
in  its  interest." 

It  is  indisputable  that  there  have  been 
many  Soviet  treaty  violations.  The  Soviets 
use  international  law,  like  warfare  and  sub- 
version, as  an  instnmient  of  policy.  A  Soviet 
international  legal  expert  succinctly  confid- 
ed: 

"Those  institutions  of  international  law 
which  can  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
the  stated  tasks  (of  Soviet  foreign  policy) 
are  recognized  and  applied  in  the  USSR: 
those  which  contradict  these  aims  in  any 
way  are  rejected." 

Soviet  foreign  policy  explicitly  serves  the 
objectives  of  world  revolution  and  world 
domination. 

The  at>ove  official  1959  SUte  Department 
document  authoritatively  concluded  that: 

"The  history  of  the  last  40  years  provided 
numerous  examples  of  deliberate  treaty  vio- 
lation by  the  Soviet  regime.  A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  public  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  Soviet  Union  during  this  period 
reveals  well  over  50  violations.  The  USSR 
has  disregarded  treaty  provisions  inconven- 
ient to  itself,  has  unilaterally  denounced 
conventions  to  which  it  was  a  party,  has 
threatened  abrogation  as  a  means  of  intimi- 
dation, and  has  on  several  occasions  at- 
tacked   fellow    signatories    to    treaties    of 


friendship  and  nonaggression."  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

An  official  U.S.  government  book  entitled 
Soviet  Treaty  Violations  was  published  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  November  5. 
1962.  This  official  book  also  describes  over 
50  Soviet  treaty  violations  since  1917.  In  the 
view  of  early  Soviet  theorists,  the  purpose 
of  treaties  "was  not  to  stabilize  world  order, 
or  world  peace,  but  rather  to  function  as  a 
temporary  armistice  in  the  movement  to- 
wards the  world  revolution."  (Grzybowski. 
Soviet  Theory  of  Treaties,  in  S.  Agrawala. 
Essays  on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  p.  198 
(1972)).  As  V.  I.  Lenin  declared  frankly  in 
1918  in  regard  to  the  March  1918  Soviet- 
German  Brest-Lltovsk  peace  treaty:  "Yes.  of 
course  we  are  violating  the  treaty.  We  have 
already  violated  It  30  or  40  times."  The  Sovi- 
ets then  went  on  to  assist  the  German 
Weimar  Republic  In  violating  the  disarma- 
ment provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
The  SovieU  violate  their  own  Constitution. 
They  violate  the  Litvinov  Agreement  of 
1933  establishing  U.S.-Sovlet  relations. 
A.  Soviet  SALT  violations 
An  advisor  to  President  Reagan.  Laurence 
Beilenson.  stated  in  a  recent  book: 

We  consider  ourselves  sagacious  in  staking 
our  survival  on  treaties  with  the  USSR, 
whose  ideology  blesses  cheating  as  a  vir- 
ture." 

And  as  Reagan's  National  Security  Advi- 
sor. Judge  William  Clark,  stated.  "Histori- 
cally. Soviet  behavior  does  not  give  us  great 
confidence  in  their  willingness  to  live  up  to 
their  word." 

Analysis  of  Soviet  compliance  with  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Treaties  (SALT)  has 
long  been  complicated  by  the  ambiguity  of 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreements. 
But  this  ambiguity  was  deliberately  intend- 
ed by  the  Soviets  and  is  the  direct  result  of 
Soviet  negotiating  deception  to  create  loop- 
holes to  protect  their  strategic  programs 
from  constraints.  Analysis  of  Soviet  SALT 
compliance  is  also  hindered  by  the  well 
known  ambiguity  of  U.S.  intelligence  data 
and  judgments.  But  this  ambiguity  also 
stems  largely  from  Soviet  behavior.  Since 
1972.  the  Soviets  have  engaged  in  a  massive 
camouflage,  concealment,  and  deception 
program  Involving  all  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  This  program  has  deliberately  and 
clearly  interfered  with  U.S.  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification.  The  harmful  ef- 
fects of  Soviet  camouflage,  concealment, 
and  deception  can  be  recognized  in  the  role 
it  had  in  misleading  U.S  intelligence  esti- 
mates of  both  the  basic  Soviet  Interconti- 
nental Ballistic  Missile  (ICBM)  and  Subma- 
rine lAunched  Ballistic  Missile  (SLBM) 
levels  during  SALT  I.  These  were  the  key 
verification  parameters  of  SALT  I,  and  U.S. 
intelligence  miscounted  and  underestimated 
both  of  them. 

Thus  the  Soviets  deceptively  negotiate 
ambiguous  SALT  provisions,  and  then  try  to 
confound  U.S.  monitoring  and  analaysis  of 
their  compliance  behavior  by  throwing  sand 
in  our  eyes.  To  add  injury  to  insult,  the  So- 
viets often  deliberately  circumvent  and  even 
violate  arms  control  treaties  and  other  trea- 
ties. Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  have  had  the 
gall  to  claim  frequently  that  the  U.S.  should 
"trust"  the  Soviets  to  comply  with  SALT 
agreements,  and  in  one  case,  to  even 
wrongly  accuse  the  U.S.  of  a  SALT  viola- 
tion. 

Both  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic  Of- 
fensive Arms  expllcity  stated  in  their  pre- 
ambles that  their  purpose  included  the 
•Strengthening  'trust'  between  states."  Dr. 


Kissinger  also  emphasized  several  times  In 
May  and  June  of  1982  that  SALT  I  was  sup- 
posed to  strenthen  U.S.-Sovlet  "trust"  The 
Soviets  themselves  have  also  stated  that 
trust  was  important  In  SALT: 

"The  SALT  II  agreement  presupposes 
Mutual  trust  and  the  creation  of  an  atomos- 
phere  of  good  loill  which  would  promote  the 
Improvement  of  relations  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States."  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

"Trust"  was  therefore  an  important  con- 
cept in  SALT.  However,  recently  published 
analyses  of  Soviet  negotiating  deception  in 
May  1972.  together  with  the  massive  Soviet 
comouflage  and  concealment  effort  since 
1972.  and  the  Soviet  record  of  non-compli- 
ance with  important  provisions  of  SALT  I. 
cast  certain  doubt  on  the  concept  of  "trust" 
and  "good  faith"  in  the  SALT  negotiations. 
In  fact,  the  Carter  Administration  was 
ambivalent  about  trust  in  SALT.  In  the 
State  Department  SALT  Compliance  White 
Paper  released  in  1978.  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration contradicted  itself  on  the  issue  of 
"trust."  On  page  8  the  documents  stated: 
".  .  .  confidence  and  trust .  .  .  are  important 
to  mutual  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain 
strategic  arms  limitations."  Five  pages  later 
the  same  document  stated:  ".  .  .  The  United 
States  does  not  rely  on  trust,  on  Soviet  in- 
tentions .  .  .  inassesslng  whether  verifica- 
tion of  a  SALT  agreement  is  adequate." 

Probably  because  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion did  not  want  to  admit  the  fact  that 
there  was  substantial  evidence  of  Soviet  de- 
ception and  bad  faith  in  SALT  negotiating 
in  compliance,  the  preamble  to  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  contained  absolutely  no  reference  at 
all  to  "trust."  This  omission  is  remarkable, 
and  should  raise  important  questions  about 
our  ability  to  verify  the  Treaty.  The  Carter 
Administration  conceded  that  although  we 
cannot  trust  the  Russians,  we  could  still 
"adequately"  monitor,  verify,  and  enforce 
Soviet  compliance  with  SALT  II.  But  the 
question  of  Soviet  negotiating  and  oper- 
ational deception  was  Ignored  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, as  were  the  problems  of  defin- 
ing a  violation  and  enforceing  compliance. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  have  vio- 
lated SALT  treaties  should  not  be  suprising, 
however,  when  viewed  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  history  of  Soviet  diplomatic 
duplicity  and  treaty  violations  since  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  of  1917.  Moreover,  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  Soviet  negotiating  de- 
ception throughout  the  SALT  negotiations 
is  a  good  indication  of  Soviet  compliance  be- 
havior. This  pattern  of  negotiating  decep- 
tion, operational  camouflage  and  conceal- 
ment, and  treaty  violations  and  circumven- 
tions is  part  of  a  much  larger  Soviet  effort 
in  diplomatic  duplicity  which  involves  prop- 
aganda, disinformation  ploys,  and  "active 
measures"  of  covert  action  and  subversion 
designed  to  totally  defeat  the  West.  Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology  justifies  and  rationa- 
lizes all  Soviet  foreign  policy  behavior,  from 
treaty  violations  to  progaganda,  and  "active 
measures"  such  as  forgeries.  The  Soviets  are 
merely  behaving  like  the  same  Russians  of 
the  Cold  War  era. 

The  record  of  Soviet  non-compliance  with 
arms  control  treaties  suggests  that  evasion, 
circumvention,  and  violation  are  endemic  to 
Soviet  ideology  and  diplomatic  behavior. 
The  SALT  negotiating  and  compliance 
record  confirms  that  the  Soviets  have  en- 
tirely different  and  hostile  objectives  in 
arms  control  which  are  fundamentally  In- 
compatible with  those  of  the  U.S.  These 
Soviet  arms  control  objectives  are  derived 
directly    from    Marxist-Leninist    ideology. 


Thus  the  Soviets  have  found  evasion,  cir- 
cumvention, and  violation  of  arms  control 
agreements  to  be  in  their  interest  and  have 
behaved  accordingly.  They  have  circum- 
vented, evaded,  or  violated  SALT  agree- 
ments in  order  to  further  the  shift  In  the 
correlation  of  forces  in  their  favor.  Yet  thus 
far  the  U.S.  has  failed  to  respond  with  com- 
pensatory strategic  programs  or  even  to 
challenge  Soviet  SALT  violations.  The  ulti- 
mate irony  is  that  Soviet  peace  propaganda 
has  successfully  obfuscated  Soviet  SALT 
cheating,  and  Instead  made  the  U.S.  seem  to 
be  the  main  villain  and  obstacle  to  success- 
ful arms  control. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  guilty  of  more  than 
30  reported  violations  or  circumventions  of 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  SALT  I  Interim 
Offensive  Weapons  Agreement,  SALT  II, 
and  other  arms  control  agreements.  The 
SALT  violations  "coverup"  began  under  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  was  orchestrated 
by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  who  continued  to 
perpetuate  the  coverup  under  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  continued  and  expand- 
ed under  the  Carter  Administration,  which 
extended  the  coverup  to  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  II.  The  Nixon,  Ford,  Carter  Adminis- 
trations and  now  even  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration either  suppressed  these  Soviet  SALT 
violations  and  circumventions  from  the 
American  people,  or  distorted  or  mislead- 
Ingly  presented  them.  The  arms  control  vio- 
lations and  circumventions  are  as  follows: 

1.  SALT  I  Violations  and  Circumventions— 

Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty 

Soviet  SAM  testing  in  ABM  mode  for  Sur- 
face to  Air  missile  (SAM)  upgrade  for  na- 
tionwide defense; 

Soviet  deployment  of  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radars  for  nationwide  defense; 

Soviet  ABM  camouflage  and  concealment; 

Soviet  falsification  of  ABM  deactivation; 

Soviet  creation  of  anew  ABM  Test  Range 
without  required  prior  notification; 

Soviet  development  of  a  rapidly  deploya- 
ble.  mobile  ABM,  also  for  nationwide  de- 
fense. 

2.  SALT  I  Violations  and  Circumventions- 

Interim  Agreement 
Soviet  deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  as  the  replacement  of  the  light  SS- 
11.  which  is  the  most  dangerous  and  demon- 
strable of  all  Soviet  SALT  violations  or  cir- 
cumventions; 

Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs  on 
time,  and  continuous  falsification  of  official 
deactivation  reports; 

Bringing  back  ICBM  equipment  to  deacti- 
vated ICBM  complexes; 

Keeping  18  SS-9  ICBMs  at  an  ICBM  test 
range  illegally  operational; 

Soviet  deployment  of  "IIIX"  silos  with  a 
configuration  too  similar  to  a  missile-launch 
silo; 

Soviet  massive  use  of  deliberate  camou- 
flage, concealment,  and  deception  which  ac- 
tualy  increased  after  1972; 

Encryption  of  missile  telemetry  (electron- 
ic encoding  of  signals  sent  during  flight  test- 
ing); 

Camouflage  of  ICBM  testing,  production, 
deployment; 

Concealment  of  SLBM  submarine  con- 
struction, berthing,  dummy  subs,  construc- 
tion of  berthing  tunnels; 

Constructing  over  68  strategic  submarines, 
when  only  62  were  allowed; 

SS-20  Intermediate  Range  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile (IRBM)  deployment,  which  should 
count  as  ICBM  deployment; 

Violation  of  Brezhnevs  pledge  not  to 
build  mobile  ICBMs; 


Deploying  SS-11  ICBMs  at  SS-4  Medium 
Range  Ballistic  Missile  (MRBM)  sites,  prob- 
ably having  a  covert  soft  lauch  capability; 

Keeping  about  1,300  to  several  thousand 
old  ICBMs  stockpiled  for  both  covert  soft 
launch  and  rapid  reload  of  silos  for  refire. 

As  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  Eugene 
Rostow  stated  on  October  20,  1981:  '.  .  . 
The  SALT  I  Agreements  and  the  process  of 
negotiating  SALT  II  did  not  prevent  the 
worst  decade  of  the  Cold  War  or  the  ex- 
traordinary buildup  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenal."  According  to  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richard  DeLauer  in  the  Pical  Year 
1984  Defense  R&D  Report,  "The  Soviets,  in 
fact,  never  slowed  or  even  perturbed  their 
strategic  development  and  deployment  pro- 
grams in  spite  of  detente,  active  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  or  the  SALT  agreements." 

3.  Four  Other  Arms  Control  Violations 

There  have  been  over  15  Soviet  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  over  150  kilotons,  in 
clearcut  violation  of  the  1974  Threshhold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  put  into  effect  in  1976.  Sev- 
eral of  these  high  yield  underground  tests 
are  unambiguous  violations;  indeed,  the  So- 
viets actually  tested  more  weapons  above 
150  kilotons  after  1976  than  before.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stated  at  a  Press  Conference 
on  March  29,  1983,  in  a  reference  to  the 
TTBT:  "We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  have  been  numerous  violations  .  .  ." 
of  the  TTBT.  As  former  ACDA  Director 
Rostow  testified  to  the  Senate  on  July  29, 
1982:  "...  We  have  real  concerns  about  a 
number  of  tests  conducted  by  the  Soviets 
since  the  TTBT  and  PNET  Agreements 
were  signed."  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
stated  on  August  11.  1982  that  some  Soviet 
tests  have  been  big  enough  "to  raise  serious 
questions  about  compliance"  with  the  150 
kiloton  threshhold  of  the  TTBT. 

There  have  been  over  30  unambiguous 
Soviet  ventings  of  radioactive  debris  from 
underground  nuclear  tests  in  clearcut  viola- 
tion of  the  1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
These  ventings  are  all  unequivocal,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  spread  of  radioactive  debris 
outside  of  Soviet  borders. 

In  addition  to  the  Soviet  Combat  Brigade 
deployed  in  Cuba,  there  has  been  Soviet  de- 
ployment to  Cuba  since  1970  of  Golf  and 
Echo  class  submarines  carrying  long-range 
nuclear  missiles.  There  has  been  deploy- 
ment to  Cuba  of  nuclear-capable  MiG-23 
fighter  bombers  to  Cuba,  and  deployment  of 
longrange  Bear  bomber  type  aircraft  capa- 
ble of  carrying  nuclear  bombs  and  missiles, 
all  in  direct  violation  of  the  1962  and  1970 
Agreements  Prohibiting  Offensive  Weapons 
and  their  support  facilities  in  Cuba.  This 
clearcut  arms  control  violation  is  even  more 
serious  than  SS-19  deployment.  President 
Reagan  and  3  other  top  officials  have  direct- 
ly accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev Agreement  of  1962. 

CIA  Director  William  Casey  was  asked  in 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  of  March  8, 
1982  "Does  what  is  happening  now  in  Cuba 
violate  the  1962  Kennedy-Khruschev  Agree- 
ment ending  the  missile  crisis?"  CIA  Direc- 
tor Casey  answered:  "Oh  sure  it  does,  be- 
cause the  1962  agreement  said  the  Soviets 
would  send  no  offensive  weapons,  and  it  also 
said  there  would  be  no  export  of  revolution 
from  Cuba.  The  agreement  has  been  violat- 
ed for  20  years." 

On  March  8.  1982,  Congressman  Jack 
Kemp  asked  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  ".  .  .  Is  it  not  true 
that  .  .  .  there  is  a  de  facto,  if  not  a  de  jure 
violation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  under- 
standings that  this  country  has  had  with 


them?"  General  Jones  answered:  "We  inter- 
pret .  .  .  Soviet  actions  in  Cuba  as  a  viola- 
tion ...  In  my  judgment,  they  the  Soviets 
have  gone  beyond  the  1962  accords  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

On  March  11,  1982,  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  Fred  Ikle  confirmed  that 
the  Soviets  had  bases  in  Cuba  capable  of  nu- 
clear attack,  and  testified  to  Congress  that 
the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement 
"had  been  eroded  away  to  nothing"  by 
Soviet  actions. 

In  May,  1982,  President  Reagan  stated  in 
a  nationally  televised  press  conference  that: 
"The  only  place  he  [i.e.,  the  late  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev]  could  install  them 
[Soviet  nuclear  weapons]  in  this  hemi- 
sphere would  be  in  Cuba,  which  is  his 
[Brezhnev's]  satellite  now  .  .  .  But  this 
would  be  in  total  violation  [i.e.,  of  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khruschev  Agreement].  You 
know  there's  been  other  things  we  could 
think  are  violations,  also  of  the  1962  agree- 
ments." If  the  Soviets  are  violating  the  very 
agreement  that  settled  the  Cuban-Missile 
Crisis,  then  the  world  must  be  back  in  a 
crisis  situation.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  threat 
from  Cuba  is  today  greater  than  it  was  In 
1962. 

There  is  also  the  now  confirmed  April 
1979  germ  warfare  accident  of  Sverdlovsk, 
indicating  conclusive  Soviet  violation  of  the 
1975  Convention  banning  germ  warfare. 
Moreover,  there  is  now  also  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  illegal  Soviet  use  of  biological 
toxins  and  chemical  agents  in  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Asia.  And  the  Soviets  also 
have  an  intercontinental  delivery  capability 
for  Biological  Warfare  (BW)  weapons. 
These  clearcut  Soviet  arms  control  treaty  ^ 
violations  are  easily  understandable,  and  all 
by  themselves  have  graphically  demonstrat- 
ed the  duplicitous  Soviet  approach  to  arms 
control.  President  Reagan  has  twice  explic- 
itly accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the  1975 
Biological  and  1925  Chemical  Warfare  Con- 
ventions. For  example,  on  January  26,  1983, 
President  Reagan  stated  that  there  is  "over- 
whelming evidence  of  Soviet  violations  of 
international  treaties  concerning  chemical 
and  biologi<»l  weapons."  He  stated  at  the 
United  Nations  on  June  17,  1982  that:  'The 
Soviet  Union  and  their  allies  are  violating 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  .  .  .  and  the 
1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention.  There 
is  conclusive  evidence  .  .  ."  The  State  De- 
partment has  also  directly  accused  the  Sovi- 
ets of  violating  the  BW  and  CW  Conven- 
tions. (But  in  1977,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  even  hypocritically  told  the  UN 
that  BW  weapons  were  "cruel  and  barbar- 
ic") 

There  has  long  been  more  than  adequate 
evidence  to  challenge  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. The  shift  in  the  strategic  balance  in 
Soviet  favor,  and  U.S.  advocacy  of  a  mini- 
mum deterrence  posture  in  which  Soviet 
strategic  advantages  are  deemed  meaning- 
less, are  the  principal  causes  for  U.S.  acqui- 
escence in  the  Soviet  SALT  violations.  - 
Soviet  circumventions  and  violations  have 
shifted  the  strategic  balance  further  in 
Soviet  favor,  which  in  turn  has  made  it 
more  provocative  and  dangerous  for  the 
United  States  to  challenge  these  violations. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  for  the  U.S.  to 
enforce  Soviet  arms  control  compliance,  and 
the  Soviets  know  that  this  U.S.  paralysis 
gives  them  added  incentive  to  continue  to 
violate  arms  control  treaties,  while  hypo- 
critically continuing  negotiations  for  fur- 
ther arms  control  treaties. 

Ambassador  Seymour  Weiss,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Departments  Office  of 
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Political-Military  Affairs,  has  succinctly  ex- 
plained the  problem  of  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions for  the  U.S.: 

"Once  a  democracy  has  committed  Itself 
to  a  major,  formal  arms  control  treaty,  a 
treaty  seen  as  the  linchpin  of  a  broader 
policy  of  detente,  finding  the  partner  In  vio- 
lation of  that  treaty  tends  to  undermine  Its 
own  foreign  policy.  It  amounts  to  an  admis- 
sion of  past  failure.  Violations— and  their 
political  as  well  as  military  implications- 
must  be  explained  to  the  electorate  and  to 
one's  allies.  This  means  that  further  arms 
control  proposals  will  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  advance.  The  consequences  are 
almost  endless  and  all  bad.  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  supporting  arms  control 
and  those  who  insist  agreements  must  be 
and  in  fact  are  verifiable.  The  violation 
must  be  made  to  go  way.  It  did  not  occur,  or 
if  it  did  It  was  a  passing  aberration,  of  no 
military  or  political  consequences,  unworthy 
of  open  discussion.  At  all  costs,  the  process 
of  arms  control  must  be  protected.  These 
are  not  overstatements.  It  Is  this  pressure  of 
political  events  that  t>ears  roost  heavily  on 
verification,  that  causes  even  relatively 
clearcut  violations  to  be  rationalized  away. 
Unfortunately,  our  failure  to  confront  the 
Soviets  can  only  be  interpreted  by  them  on 
one  way:  as  proof  that  the  massive  shift  in 
the  correlation  of  forces"  away  from  cap- 
italism and  toward  socialism  has  left  the 
leaders  of  the  West  no  choice  but  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  Soviet  position 
that  no  violations  have  occurred.  This,  in 
their  view,  is  a  "forced  concession"  caused 
by  Soviet  possession  of  superior  power.  The 
Soviet  world  view  allows  them  no  other  in- 
terpretation of  our  acquescence  In  the  face 
of  overwhelming  objective  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  SALT  and  other  arms 
control  agreements  and  the  West  has  taken 
no  action  to  repudiate  or  modify  them." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Ambassador  Weiss  has  thus  answered  the 
question  of  why  the  United  States  has  not 
acted  upon  Kissingers  1972  warning  that 
the  United  States  would  abrogate  SALT  if 
the  Soviets  were  circumventing  or  cheating. 
Detente  and  continuing  the  SALT  process 
are  evidently  more  important  than  U.S.  uni- 
lateral actions  to  preserve  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. 

Probably  the  most  authoritative  accusa- 
tion of  Soviet  SALT  violations  ever  made 
has  been  completely  ignored.  According  to 
the  Washington  Times  on  September  15, 
1982,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  stated:  "On 
actual  [Soviet  SALT]  violations,  I  am  famil- 
iar with  one  ..."  Kissinger  went  on  to  de- 
scribe this  Soviets  SALT  violation  as  testing 
SAMs  in  an  ABM  mode.  Thus  by  explicit  ad- 
mission of  the  chief  architect  of  detente, 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  Soviets  have  violated 
SALT  Treaties. 

Another  authoritative  accusation  was 
made  by  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze,  who  is  now 
Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  for  International 
Range  Nuclear  Force  Negotiations.  He  was 
asked  by  Senator  Zorinsky  during  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  SALT  II  hear- 
ings in  1979:  "Do  you  know  of  any  violations 
that  have  come  l)efore  the  SALT  I  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  that  were  not  re- 
solved under  SALT  I?"  Ambassador  Nitze 
replied:  "No,  but  how  were  they  resolved? 
77»ev  icere  resolved  by  accepting  what  had 
been  done  in  violation."  (Emphasis  added.) 
Thus,  Paul  Nitze,  one  of  our  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  SALT  negotiators, 
has  strongly  bolstered  the  thesis  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  SALT  agreements. 

Rot>erta  Wholstetter  has  also  written 
that: 


"The  cheater  in  an  arms  agreement  and 
the  side  cheated  .  .  .  both  need  to  preserve 
the  Illusion  that  the  agreement  has  not 
been  violated.  The  British  fear  of  an  arms 
race  (I.e.,  in  the  1930s)  so  skillfully  manipu- 
lated by  Hitler,  led  to  a  (1935)  naval  agree- 
ment, in  which  the  British  .  .  .  tacitly  re- 
vised the  Versailles  Treaty.  And  British  fear 
of  an  arms  race  prevented  them  from  recog- 
nizing violations  of  the  new  agreement." 

VERinCATION  HANDICAPS 

One  indication  of  the  unreliability  of  our 
intelligence  and  verification  process  Is  the 
fact  that  the  historical  record  of  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  SALT  can  be  tampered  with  for 
political  reasons  by  the  White  House.  Both 
evidence  and  analysis  of  SALT  verification 
issues  have  on  occasions  been  suppressed 
within  the  U.S.  Intelligence  community.  As 
the  Pike  Congressional  Committee  reported 
in  1975: 

"The  spectre  of  important  information, 
suggesting  Soviet  violation  of  strategic  arms 
limitations,  purposely  withheld  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  from  analysts,  deci- 
sion-makers, and  Members  of  Congress,  has 
caused  great  controversy  within  the  Intelli- 
gence Community." 

And.  as  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  clearly 
demonstrated  in  a  January  1976  Aviation 
Week  article: 

"...  in  six  cases  cited  by  Chairman  Pike, 
key  intelligence  items  were  withheld  at  Kis- 
singer's direction  for  periods  in  excess  of 
two  months— in  one  case  for  almost  six 
months." 

Moreover.  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  has 
noted  recently  that  key  Communications  In- 
telligence evidence  related  to  the  large  size 
of  the  Soviet  SS-19  ICBM  and  the  Soviet 
commitment  to  its  large  scale  deployment 
was  intercepted  by  the  U.S.  in  May  1972. 
Kemp  then  notes  the  contradictions  be- 
tween Dr.  Kissinger's  assurances  to  Con- 
gress in  June  1972.  that  the  Soviets  could 
not  deploy  heavy  ICBMs  the  size  of  the 
then  still  secret  siS-19  in  place  of  light  ones, 
and  the  intercepted  evidence. 

Kemp  goes  on  to  ask:  "Was  any  vital  evi- 
dence ever  suppressed  within  the  intelli- 
gence community,  and  did  Dr.  Kissinger 
have  any  role  in  this?" 

The  public  statements  of  Dr.  Kissinger  in 
June  1972.  juxtaposed  against  Congressman 
Kemp's  analysis  of  the  intercepted 
COMINT  evidence  suggest  either  the  sup- 
pression of  intelligence  information,  the 
failure  of  intelligence  analysis,  or  both. 

The  official  unclassified  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
published  on  October  4.  1979.  concerning 
the  verifiabillty  of  SALT  II  confirms  that: 

"It  is  clear  from  the  SALT  I  record  that 
intelligence  of  possible  Soviet  violation  of 
the  Treaty  [sic]  was.  in  some  cases,  and  for 
a  time,  withheld  from  Executive  branch  offi- 
cials who  had  a  need  for  such  information." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

A  fundamental  problem  with  verification 
is  the  need  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
telligence analysis  and  dissemination  proc- 
ess. This  is  inherently  a  very  fragile  process, 
and  damage  to  its  integrity,  timeliness,  and 
accuracy  is  extremely  dangerous.  Intelli- 
gence evidence  should  never  be  suppressed. 
Competing  and  dissenting  analysis  must  in- 
stead be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  pol- 
icymakers. Common  sense,  the  "American 
way."  and  the  need  for  duplication  of  func- 
tions and  debate  within  the  intelligence 
community  suggest  that  dissent  and  com- 
petitive analysis  should  be  encouraged, 
rather  than  being  penalized  as  Is  so  often 
the  case.  Evidence  that  is  withheld  distorts 


intelligence  analysis,  and  delays  in  reporting 
findings  prevent  recognition  of  Soviet  de- 
ceptions, as  the  record  of  SALT  I  verifica- 
tion efforts  clearly  indicates. 

But  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
has  so  far  failed  to  require  procedural 
changes  In  the  Executive  branch  which 
would  prevent  intelligence  from  being  with- 
held in  the  future  from  Executive  offices 
with  a  "need  to  know."  Moreover,  there  are 
still  no  procedures  to  prevent  information 
on  Soviet  SALT  violations  from  being  with- 
held from  Congress.  There  have  also  been 
public  reports  that  Dr.  Zblgnlew  Brezinski 
has  participated  In  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's suppression  of  a  highly-classified  CIA 
study  on  Soviet  SALT  deception.  Taken 
with  the  evidence  presented  above,  one 
cannot  avoid  concluding  that  elements 
within  the  U.S.  government  have  sup- 
pressed intelligence  concerning  Soviet  non- 
compliance with  all  of  the  SALT-related  ac- 
cords. This  suppression,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  Senators,  constitutes  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  national  security. 

Second,  even  without  considering  the  sup- 
pression and  distortion  of  intelligence  re- 
garding Soviet  compliance  with  SALT,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  record  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence collection  and  analysis  in  count- 
ing the  numbers  of  both  Soviet  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs.  the  main  quantitative  constraints 
of  SALT  I.  is  not  good.  In  fact.  U.S.  intelli- 
gence miscounted  both  of  these  levels 
during  SALT  I.  and  the  bias  was  to  underes- 
timate as  throughout  the  1960's.  These 
heretofore  unrevealed  miscounts  were  the 
result  mostly  of  bad  analysis.  Our  declining 
collection  capabilities  suggest  that  such 
errors  are  all  too  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the 
future. 

Third,  there  are  long  delays  in  the  analy- 
sis of  Soviet  SALT  compliance.  Collection, 
analysis,  and  enforcement  are  in  fact  not 
prompt,  despite  Carter  Administration 
claims.  In  three  cases  it  took  respectively 
seven,  three,  and  two  and  one-half  years 
after  detection  to  "resolve"  a  compliance 
question.  Of  even  greater  importance,  after 
these  long  delays,  final  resolution  of  all  sig- 
nificant compliance  problems  amounted  to 
U.S.  acquiescence  in  Soviet  circumvention 
or  violation.  The  Soviets  themselves  have 
also  falsified  basic  data  In  SALT  negotia- 
tions, treaties,  and  compliance  questions, 
and  they  have  officially  lied  to  the  U.S.  sev- 
eral times.  The  U.S.  has  only  once  chal- 
lenged Soviet  falsification,  but  the  Soviets 
evidently  never  corrected  the  record  or  rec- 
tified the  situation. 

Former  Arms  Control  Agency  Director 
Eugene  Rostow  stated  to  the  U.N.  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1982: 

•Troubling  questions  have  arisen  at>out 
Soviet  compliance  with  international  agree- 
ments concerning  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  .  . .  they  cast  a  shadow  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  verifying  Soviet  compliance  with 
treaties  on  the  control  of  other  arms,  par- 
ticularly nuclear  arms. "  ( Elmphasis  added.) 

In  the  same  speech,  Rostow  directly  ac- 
cused the  Soviet  Union  of  Flagrantly  violat- 
ing both  the  UN  Charter  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  by  intimidating  the  Polish  people. 
Rostow  was  willing  to  accuse  the  Soviets  of 
violating  vaguely  worded  agreements,  but 
not  precisely  worded  SALT  agreements.  The 
closest  Rostow  has  apparently  come  to  ques- 
tioning Soviet  SALT  compliance  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement  also  made  on  October  20, 
1981: 

"During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had 
many  shocks  and  surprises  in  attempting  to 
follow  and  aniticpate   the  growth  of  the 


Soviet  nuclear  arsenal,  and  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  Officials  .  .  .  (are)  troubled 
about  the  effectiveness  of  verification  and 
of  our  procedures  for  ensuring  the  enforce- 
ment of  arms  control  treaties  and  disturbed 
about  the  Implications  of  their  experience. 
Their  concern  is  easy  to  understand."  (Em- 
phasis added. ) 

Rostow  added  realistically,  however,  that 
the  American  public  have  "a  healthy  skepti- 
cism about  what  the  Soviets  are  up  to." 

SOVIETT  SALT  II  VIOLATIONS:  A  V.S.  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS 

This  section  provides  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  flagrantly  violating  the 
second  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty— 
SALT  II— in  seven  significant  cases,  as  well 
as  other  arms  control  agreements.  As  noted 
above,  there  are  also  massive  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Biological  and  Chemical  war- 
fare conventions  (the  "Yellow  Rain"  situa- 
tion), and  also  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Thresh-hold  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Ban 
and  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Cuba  Agree- 
ment of  1962.  The  Reagan  Administration 
(and  the  President  himself)  has  officially 
charged  the  Soviets  with  violations  of  the 
Biological  and  Chemical  Warfare  Conven- 
tions, with  violation  of  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam Agreements,  and  with  violating  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement,  while 
stating  Its  grave  concern  over  probable 
Soviet  violations  of  the  Thresh-hold  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  This  dangerous  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance gravely  threatens  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity and  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  be- 
cause it  contributes  to  the  strengthening  of 
Soviet  strategic  superiority.  In  stark  con- 
trast to  this  ongoing  Soviet  strategic  build- 
up in  violation  of  SALT  II,  the  U.S.  is  com- 
plying strictly  and  unilaterally  with  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  Treaty.  U.S.  strategic 
forces  have  been  constrained  in  nine  signifi- 
cant but  little  publicized  cases  in  order  to 
comply  unilaterally  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty.  Further,  this  U.S.  unilater- 
al compliance  with  SALT  II  is  occurring  in 
violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  law. 

The  Soviets  thus  have  all  the  benefits  of 
U.S.  SALT  II  compliance,  while  themselves 
accepting  no  obligations.  This  situation  is 
allowing  already  significant  Soviet  strategic 
superiority  to  errow  dangerously,  further 
shifting  the  world  balance  of  power  against 
the  U.S. 

A.  Soviet  SALT  II  violations 

In  his  recently  published  memoirs,  "Keep- 
ing Faith,"  former  President  Carter  de- 
clared that  there  was:  "an  erroneous  belief 
.  .  .  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  habitually 
violated  earlier  [SALT]  agreements,  but 
that  their  defaults  were  somehow  concealed 
by  disloyal  American  leaders."  (p.  214) 

But  in  the  same  book.  Carter  contradicto- 
rily quotes  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  as  conceding  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated  or  circumvented  SALT  Trea- 
ties: 

"He  [Kissinger]  added  that  the  Soviets 
.  .  .  would  honor  the  letter  of  an  under- 
standing, but  that  one  had  to  be  very  care- 
ful because  they  would  probe  for  every  loop- 
hole In  the  language  in  order  to  gain  some 
advantage,  even  if  it  violated  the  intent  of 
the  original  deal."  (p.  188) 

Carter  was  acknowledging  Soviet  SALT 
circumventions  by  so  citing  Kissinger. 

As  noted,  according  to  the  Washington 
Times  of  September  15,  1982,  Henry  Kissin- 
ger stated.  "On  actual  violations.  I'm  famil- 
iar with  one  .  .  .".  This  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tion  was   SAM   testing   in   an   ABM-mode. 


Thus,  according  to  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  at  least  circumvented  SALT  Trea- 
ties, and  by  explicit  admission  of  the  chief 
architect  of  detente  and  SALT.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, the  Soviets  have  actually  violated 
SALT  Treaties.  Many  other  American  lead- 
ers have  authoritatively  accused  the  Soviets 
of  SALT  violations,  ranging  from  INF  nego- 
tiator Paul  Nitze.  former  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  Laird,  retired  Admiral  Elmo  Zum- 
walt. Senators  Jake  Gam.  Gordon  Hum- 
phrey, Jesse  Helms,  Steve  Symms.  former 
Senator  James  Buckley,  former  Congress- 
man David  Emery,  defense  analyst  Colin 
Gray,  and  Ambassador  Seymour  Weiss. 

The  clear  fact  of  massive  Soviet  violation 
of  SALT  Treaties  under  Carter  and  Kissin- 
ger was  recognized  by  President  Reagan's 
1980  Republican  Party  Platform.  The  1980 
Republican  Platform  twice  explicitly  ac- 
cused the  Carter  Administration  of  a  "cover- 
up  "  of  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I,  II,  and 
other  arms  control  agreements: 

The  Republican  party  deplores  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Carter  Administration  to 
cover-up  Soviet  non-compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements,  including  the  now  over- 
whelming evidence  of  blatant  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  Biological  Warfare  Convention 
by  secret  production  of  biological  agents  at 
Sverdlovsk  .  .  .  We  pledge  to  end  the  Carter 
cover-up  of  violations  of  SALT  I  and  II,  to 
end  the  coverup  of  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Biological  Warfare  Convention.  .  .  ."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

The  Soviets  have  been  violating  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  ever  since  they  signed  it  tn  1979. 
President  Reagan  himself  recognized  the 
existence  and  danger  of  Soviet  SALT  II  vio- 
lations when  he  stated  on  May  9.  1982: 

"So  far.  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment to  restrict  U.S.  defense  programs,  and 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Sovet  power  and 
prestige.  Unfortunately,  for  some  time  suspi- 
cions have  groicn  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  been  living  up  to  its  obligations  under 
existing  arms  control  treaties."  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  added  tn 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  Posture  State- 
ment that: 

"Our  experience  with  the  effects  of  some 
previous  arms  control  agreements  has  not 
been  positive.  They  had  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing our  own  forces  while  enabling  the  Sovi- 
ets to  continue  a  massive  arms  buildup.  De- 
spite the  SALT  accords,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  steadily  increased  its  nuclear  arsenal, 
making  our  missile  forces  much  more  vul- 
nerable and  our  deterrent  capability  less 
stable  and  secure."  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  statement  is  tantamount  to  an  offi- 
cial Reagan  Administration  acknowledge- 
ment of  at  least  Soviet  circumvention  of 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II. 

President  Reagan's  and  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger's  suspicions  of  Soviet  SALT  II 
circumventions  and  violations  are  well 
founded.  A  top  Reagan  Administration  veri- 
fication official  has  testified  to  Congress 
that  he  has  "grave  concerns  about  Soviet 
compliance  with  SALT  I  and  SALT  II." 

Another  set  of  factors  suggests  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  should  move  toward 
charging  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II. 
Soviet  diplomatic  behavior  has  been  official- 
ly linked  to  Soviet  arms  restraint  under  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  Even  before  the  Soviet 
Combat  Brigade  in  Cuba  was  discovered  and 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  occurred 
in  late  1979,  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  re- 
alized that  SALT  II  could  not  be  passed. 


Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  continued  their 
repression  In  Afghanistan,  intimidated  the 
Polish  people,  and  have  increased  their 
arms  shipments  to  Cuba  threefold  over  the 
rate  of  1962.  Moreover,  four  top  officials  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  have  confirmed 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Agreement  ending  the  1962 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

These  aggressive  Soviet  actions  totally 
contradict  the  1972  agreement  on  Basic 
Principles  of  U.S.-Soviet  Relations.  This 
agreement  states  that  the  principles  of  "co- 
operation": "peaceful  co-existence  ";  "equali- 
ty ";  "avoidance  of  military  confrontation  "; 
"restraint";  "mutual  accommodation";  "no 
efforts  to  obtain  unilateral  advantages"; 
"and  renunciation  of  the  use  or  threat  of 
force",  are  the  basis  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions. Soviet  agressive  au;tions  in  Cuba,  the 
Caribbean,  Poland,  Afghanistan,  and  else- 
where in  the  world  totally  contradict  the 
principles  of  the  1972  agreement. 

But  the  Preamble  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
explicitly  states  that  the  SALT  II  treaty 
■proceeds"  from  the  1972  agreement. 

Thus  the  very  foundation  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  is  being  violated  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  have  been  violating  or  circum- 
venting the  SALT  II  Treaty  flagrantly.  The 
following  examples  of  Soviet  SALT  II  viola- 
tions or  circumventions  have  been  widely  re- 
ported in  the  press,  and  are  well  known: 

First,  the  reported  Soviet  rapid  reload  and 
refire  exercises  for  their  giant  SS-18  cold- 
launched  ICBM.  This  violates  or  circum- 
vents all  the  SALT  II  ceilings  on  launchers, 
and  also  specific  provisions  prohibiting  such 
a  capability.  It  enormously  increases  the  al- 
ready overwhelming  Soviet  counterforce  ca- 
pability. 

Second,  the  reported  Soviet  covert  deploy- 
ment of  100  to  200  camouflaged  and  con- 
cealed mobile  SS-16  ICBMs  at  the  Plesetsk 
test  range.  This  activity  explicitly  violates 
several  provisions  of  SALT  II  specifically 
prohibiting  SS-16  deployment  and  prohibit- 
ing operational  use  of  test  range  launchers. 
It  also  violates  the  SALT  II  Data  Exchange, 
an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty.  It  Is  similar 
to  the  Soviet  illegal  deployment  of  18  SS-9 
ICBMs  at  the  Tyuratam  test  range  during 
SALT  I.  It  provides  the  Soviets  with  a  sig- 
nificant, covert  strategic  reserve  force.  (See 
SALT  II  Agreement,  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  Selected  Document  No.  12B,  18  June 
1979.  p.  37.)  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  reportedly  recently  done  a 
study  confirming  Soviet  deployment  of  SS- 
16s  in  violation  of  SALT  II.  and  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary  Perle  on  November  27, 
1982  stated  in  regard  to  the  SS-16  that 
there  "was  some  considerable  evidence  that 
could  well  have  indicated  a  violation."  On 
October  3.  1982,  former  ACDA  Director 
Rostow  stated  'certainly  evidence  has  come 
along  that  causes  great  concern  about 
whether  the  SS-16  provisions  of  SALT  II 
are  being  respected." 

Third,  the  Soviet  deployment  of  AS-3 
"Kangaroo"  long-range  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles on  100  TU-95  Bear  intercontinental 
bombers,  in  explicit  violation  of  several  pro- 
visions and  launcher  ceUings  of  SALT  II.  An 
official  Defense  Department  publication. 
Soviet  Military  Power  (October.  1981)  estab- 
lishes the  fact  of  this  violation.  This  is  also 
a  Soviet  falsification  of  the  Data  Exchange, 
an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty,  calling  into 
question  all  Soviet  supplied  data. 

Fourth,  Soviet  deployment  of  long-range 
air-to-surface  missiles  on  the  intercontinen- 
tal Backfire  bomber.  This  deploj-ment  ex- 
plicitly    violates    several     provisions    and 
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launcher  ceilings  of  SALT  II.  as  well  as  the 
Brezhnev  Backfire  Statement,  another  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  Treaty.  Moreover,  according 
to  Congressional  testimony  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  DeLauer  on  March  4.  1983, 
the  Soviets  are  producing  more  than  30 
Backfires  per  year,  which  also  violates  the 
Brezhnev  Backfire  Statement. 

Fifth  as  reported  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  p.  S  15698.  December  20.  1982,  and 
May  13.  1982.  p.  S.5164.  the  continued 
almost  total  encryption  (or  encoding)  of  te- 
lemetry signals  from  the  following  Soviet 
missile  programs:  the  SS-NX-20  SLBM,  the 
SS-NX-19  SLCM.  the  SS-18  Mod  X  ICBM. 
the  SS-20  IRBM.  and  now  reportedly  even 
the  new  Soviet  medium-heavy  ICBM  equiva- 
lent to  the  U.S.  MX  ICBM.  Moreover,  4 
more  new  Soviet  ICBMs  are  reportedly 
ready  for  flight-testing  at  any  time.  These 
new  missiles  will  surely  be  almost  complete- 
ly encrypted  as  well.  This  almost  complete 
Soviet  encryption  Is  In  clearcut,  flagrant, 
conclusive  violation  of  several  provisions  of 
SALT  II,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Sixth,  the  fact  that  the  massive  Soviet 
strategic  camouflage,  concealment,  and  de- 
ception program  is  intended  to  deliberately 
interfer  with  U.S.  National  Technical  Means 
of  SALT  verification— satellite  reconnais- 
sance—and therefore  constitutes  another 
SALT  II  violation.  This  violation  is  con- 
firmed by  a  Soviet  military  dictionary  dated 
as  early  as  1966,  which  states  explicitly  that 
all  Soviet  interference  with  U.S.  satellite  re- 
connaissance is  deliberate,  thereby  proving 
the  violation.  Moreover,  there  are  recent  re- 
ports in  the  New  York  Times  and  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  that  the  Sovi- 
ets damaged  a  U.S.  digital  imaging  satellite 
by  beaming  a  laser  weapon  on  It.  This  Is  an- 
other flagrant  SALT  violation. 

Explanation  of  the  Soviet  camouflage,  de- 
ception, and  telemetry  encryption  violations 
Is  straightforward.  The  SALT  II  Treaty 
states  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  XV: 

"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  deliber- 
ate concealment  measures  which  Impede 
verification  by  national  technical 
means.  .  .  ."  (Einphasis  added.) 

More  specifically,  the  Second  Common 
Understanding  to  paragraph  3  states  fur- 
ther that: 

"Each  Party  Is  free  to  use  various  meth- 
ods of  transmitting  telemetric  information 
during  testing.  Including  its  encryption, 
except  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  3  of  Article  XV  of  the 
Treaty,  neither  Party  shall  engage  in  delib- 
erate denial  of  telemetric  information,  such 
as  through  use  of  telemetry  encryption, 
ichenever  such  denial  impedes  verification 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty. "  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  regard  to  the  new  Soviet  missiles  now 
undergoing  testing,  the  text  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  Itself  specifies  that  the  U.S.  needs  to 
be  able  to  verify:  launch-weight;  throw- 
weight;  number  of  warheads;  number  of 
stages;  length;  type  of  propellant;  diameter 
of  stages;  and  procedures  for  releasing  war- 
heads. 

All  of  these  characteristics  of  the  new 
Soviet  missiles  now  reportedly  being  flight- 
tested  are  being  concealed  from  U.S.  verifi- 
cation monitoring  by  the  almost  total  Soviet 
telemetry  encryption. 

The  Carter  Administration  pledged  that  it 
would  have  immediately  challenged  as 
SALT  II  violations  Soviet  telemetry  encryp- 
tion as  complete  as  is  now  reported  on  the 
new  Soviet  medium-heavy  ICBM  and  the 
SS-NX-20  Typhoon  SLBM.  The  Soviets  are 
reportedly  encrypting  95  percent  of  the  tel- 
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emetry  on  these  missiles.  (See  Evans  and 
Novak.  The  Washington  Post.  December  15, 
1982,  "Of  HosUges  and  Cheats."  and  New 
York  Post.  December  15.  1982.  "Soviets 
Black  Out  New  Missile  TesU")  As  former 
President  Carter  stated  to  a  Joint  Session  of 
Congress  on  18  June.  1979  after  returning 
from  the  Vienna  SALT  II  Summit: 

"It  Is  the  SALT  II  agreement  itself  which 
forbids  concealment  measures  .  [ill  for- 
bids the  encryption  or  the  encoding  of  cru- 
cial missile  test  information.  A  violation  of 
this  part  of  the  agreement— which  we  would 
quickly  detect— icou/d  be  fust  as  serious  as  a 
violation  of  the  limits  on  strategic  weapons 
themselves. "  (Emphasis  added.) 

Carters  statement  means  that  complete 
Soviet  encryption  must  be  regarded  as  being 
just  as  serious  a  SALT  11  violation  as  ex- 
ceeding the  launcher  ceilings,  which  the  So- 
viets are  also  doing.  Telemetry  encryption 
would  be  irreversible  and  would  defeat  the 
object  and  purpose  of  SALT  II,  according  to 
Robert  F.  Turner  ("Legal  Implications  of 
Deferring  Ratification  of  SALT  II."  Virginia 
Journal  of  International  Law.  Summer. 
1981).  The  U.S.  thus  has  compelling  grounds 
for  declaring  the  SALT  II  Treaty  null  and 
void. 

Moreover,  a  Carter  Administration  State 
Department  White  Paper  on  SALT  II  verifi- 
cation published  in  August  1979  stated; 

"Deliberate  concealment  efforts  are  them- 
selves a  violation,  and  if  detected  could  &e 
grounds  for  abrogating  the  Treaty,  even  if 
we  are  not  certain  what  activity  is  being 
concealed  .  .  .  concealment  measures  de- 
signed to  impede  verification  would  them- 
selves be  violations."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
by  a  15  to  0  vote  in  1979.  adopted  an  under-  ^ 
standing  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  proposed  by 
Senator  Blden.  This  understanding  stated 
that  telemetry  encryption  that  impedes  ver- 
ification "Will  be  raUed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
and.  if  the  Issue  is  not  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  U.S..  the  U.S.  reserves  the 
right  to  exercise  all  other  available  reme- 
dies, including  but  not  limited  to  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  treaty."  Thus  Senator 
Blden  was  concerned  about  Soviet  encryp- 
tion of  telemetry  in  1979. 

Thus,  the  Carter  Administration  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
1979  pledged  to  abrogate  SALT  II  If  the  So- 
vleu  used  concealment  measures  such  as 
almost  complete  telemetry  encryption.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  in  contrast,  myste- 
riously tolerates  and  covers  up  Soviet  SALT 
II  violations,  while  charging  the  Soviets 
with  violations  of  the  no  less  significant  BW 
and  CW  Conventions,  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement,  and  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

There  Is  now  overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
seventh  significant  violation  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  According  to  the  recent  Human 
Events  of  February  26.  1983.  p.  4: 

.  .  The  Soviet  fired  a  new  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  which  many  in  the  U.S. 
Intelligence  community  believe  Is  a  triple 
violation'  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  ...  On 
February  8.  the  Soviets  ;,ested  a  small,  solid- 
fuel  missile  from  Plesetsk  in  northern 
Russia  that  has  alarmed  members  of  the  in- 
telligence community.  Known  as  PL-5  (Ple- 
setsk Range  5).  it  has  four  MIRV  warheads 
and  is  mobile.  Its  radio  signals  teleme- 

try ..  .  which  the  SALT  II  pact  says  are 
supposed  to  be  uncoded  so  the  U.S.  can  de- 
termine critical  ICBM  performance  charac- 
teristics—were 100  percent  encrypted'  .says 
Defense  Department  Intelligence.  The  infor- 


mation known  about  the  test,  according  to 
intelligence  information  circulating  at  the 
Pentagon,  establishes  the  following  three 
violations  of  SALT  II  ...  (1)  As  an  SS- 16 
derivative,  the  PL-5  violates  the  prohibition 
on  SS-16  testing,  development,  production 
and  deployment  contained  in  SALT  II  and 
Its  protocol  (I.e..  Common  understanding  to 
point  8  of  Article  4,  and  Article  I  of  the  Pro- 
tocol); (2)  The  PL-5  is  a  second  new  type  of 
Soviet  ICBM  tested  since  SALT  II,  yet  Arti- 
cle II  [Sic.  i.e..  Article  IV]  of  SALT  II  allows 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  to  build  only  one 
new  type  of  ICBM.  The  U.S.  confirmed  last 
year  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  flight-tested 
a  new  type  of  ICBM  In  October.  In  Decem- 
ber, amid  reports  that  the  SovieU  were  pre- 
paring for  another  .missile  test.  State  De- 
partment spokesman  Alan  Romberg  said 
that,  'if  they  begin  to  test  another  new  type 
of  ICBM,  this  would  conflict  with  the  terms 
of  SALT  II.';  (3)  The  100  percent  encryption 
of  the  PL-5S  telemetry  signals  conclusively 
violate  (Sic.  i.e..  violates]  SALT  II's  article 
XV  prohibiting  encryption  from  Interfering 
with  U.S.  verification.  As  a  Defense  Intelli- 
gence summary  says.  This  new  Soviet  mis- 
sile, coming  on  the  heels  of  the  new  Soviet 
PL-4  medium-heavy  ICBM  with  10  MIRVed 
warheads  and  98  percent  telemetry  encryp- 
tion, makes  the  Reagan  Administration's 
policy  of  not  undercutting  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty  as  long  as  the  Soviets  show 
equal  restraint"  untenable.  The  SovleU  are 
undercutting  SALT  II  by  violating  its  provi- 
sions conclusively,  thereby  showing  no  re- 
straint at  all.'  '  (Emphasis  added.) 

According  to  Evans  and  Novak  (New  York 
Post.  February  24,  1983)  President  Reagan 
himself  has  confirmed  this  Soviet  SALT  II 
violation.  They  report:  -Regarding  Mos- 
cow's February  8  missile  test,  Reagan  virtu- 
ally accused  the  Russians  of  breaking  an  in- 
formal agreement  to  obey  the  unratified 
SALT  II  treaty's  provisions." 

President  Reagan  stated  at  the  press 
breakfast  on  February  23,  1983,  that: 

.  .  There  have  been  hints  (i.e..  of  Soviet 
SALT  II  violations)  and  yet  so  far  and  up 
until  this  last  case  .  .  .  you  could  say  I'm 
convinced  that  these  are  violations,  but  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  find  the 
hard  evidence  to  make  it  hold  up  in  court. 
TTiis  last  one  comes  closest  to  indicating 
that  it  is  a  violation  .  .  .  but  there  is  no 
question  that  while  there  was  a  kind  of  in- 
formal agreement  that  since  the  (I.e.,  SALT 
II)  Treaty  had  not  been  ratified  but  was  still 
In  exlstance  there,  having  been  signed,  that 
both  sides  would  agree  In  good  faith  that 
they  would  observe  the  things  that  they 
had  arrived  at  In  that  (I.e.,  SALT  II)  Treaty. 
This  one.  (i.e.,  the  second  new  Soviet  ICBM 
test/  I  think,  makes  it  plairu  The  Soviet 
Union  has  really  continued  its  buildup  ..." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Thus  the  President  himself  has  indeed  vir- 
tually accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  The  President  evidently  be- 
lieves that  a  mobile  SS-16  follow-on  is  pro- 
hibited by  SALT  II.  that  the  SovieU  are 
only  allowed  one  new  type  ICBM  under 
SALT  II.  and  that  almost  complete  teleme- 
try encryption  Is  Inconsistent  with  SALT  II. 
The  Presidents  InterpreUtlon  of  the  Provi- 
sions of  SALT  II  and  the  intelligence  evi- 
dence is  sound.  The  Carter  Administration 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  SALT  II  al- 
lowed the  Soviets  only  one  new  type  ICBM. 
and  the  U.S.  put  the  Soviets  on  notice 
during  the  SALT  II  negotiations  that  we 
would  challenge  the  testing  of  more  than 
one  new  type  in  the  SCC. 


But,  as  noted,  the  Soviets  stated  in  Izyes- 
tia  of  May  6.  1979  that: 

"The  SALT  II  Agreement  presupposes 
mutual  trust  and  the  creation  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  toill  which  would  promote  the 
Improvement  of  relations  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

B.  Unconstitutional  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty 

In  December,  1979,  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  stated  that  the  SALT  II 
treaty  was  not  In  the  U.S.  national  security 
interest,  because  it  was  deemed  unequal,  un- 
balanced, destabilizing,  and  unverifiable. 

Regettably.  former  President  Carter  and 
President  Reagan  have  both  defied  the  U.S. 
Senate's  prerogatives  in  contravention  of 
the  Tteaty-making  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Both  Carter  and  President  Reagan 
committed  the  U.S.  to  compliance  with  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  U.S.  SALT  II  compliance  policy 
began  under  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
March,  1981,  with  a  State  Department  an- 
nouncement that  the  U.S.  would  not  "un- 
dercut" the  SALT  II  Treaty,  as  long  as  the 
Soviets  "showed  equal  restraint."  But  the 
U.S.  Senate  Is  supposed  to  have  a  voice  in 
U.S.  compliance  with  treaties.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  SALT  II  compliance  policy  is  condi- 
tioned upon  reciprocal  Soviet  behavior.  But 
the  U.S.  Constitution  says  nothing  about 
giving  the  Soviets  a  role  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  U.S.  complies  with  a  treaty. 

Further,  despite  his  suspicions  of  Soviet 
violations  of  "existing  arms  control  treaties" 
expressed  on  May  9.  on  May  30.  1982  Presi- 
dent Reagan  himself  stated: 

"As  for  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments, we  will  refrain  from  actions  which 
undercut  them,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  equal  restraint."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  above  listing  of  seven  Soviet  SALT  II 
violations  or  circumventions  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviets  are  not  showing  any 
restraint  at  all.  SALT  II  is  an  existing  stra- 
tegic arms  agreement,  although  it  Is  an  un- 
ratified Treaty.  The  U.S.  Consltutlon  states 
that:  "He  [the  President]  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.  .  .  ." 

This  constitutional  language  Is  being  con- 
tradicted by  President  Reagan's  policy  that 
the  U.S.  not  undercut  the  unratified  SALT 
II  Treaty  contingent  upon  similar  Soviet  re- 
tralnt.  Logically,  in  order  not  to  undercut 
SALT  II.  the  U.S.  should  do  nothing  to 
defeat  Its  object  and  purpose.  This  means 
that  the  U.S.  should  abide  precisely  with  all 
its  provisions.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  testified  to  Congress  that  the  "no  unde- 
feat "  policy  means  full  U.S.  compliance. 
This  concept  could  even  be  further  Inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  U.S.  is  bound  to 
comply  not  only  with  the  precise  provisions 
of  SALT  II,  but  also  with  the  undefined 
"'spirit"  of  SALT  II,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
President  or  even  by  the  Soviets.  Thus  the 
President's  iwlicy  of  not  undercutting  SALT 
II  is  in  effect  Presidential  ratifiction  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  committing  the  U.S.  to 
complete  compliance  with  all  of  SALT  II's 
precise  provisions.  But  not  only  have  the 
Soviets  officially  never  informed  the  U.S. 
that  they  will  not  undercut  SALT  II.  they 
are  themselves  in  fact  flagrantly  undercut- 
ting SALT  II  with  their  many  SALT  II  vio- 
lations. Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  authori- 
tatively informed  the  U.S.  several  times 
that  they  will  not  comply  with  SALT  II 
until  it  is  ratified.  (The  Soviet  propagandist 


Zamyatln  told  Time  magazine  In  1981  that 
the  USSR  would  not  undercut  SALT  II  as 
long  as  the  U.S.  did  not,  but  this  was  not  an 
official  USSR  statement  In  a  Soviet  publica- 
tion.) 

Thus,  the  Soviets  have  all  the  benefits  of 
U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  II.  while  they 
themselves  have  accepted  no  obligations. 

The  President's  policy  of  compliance  with 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  has  official, 
formal  status  as  Department  of  Defense  Di- 
rectives 5100.7,  5100.72  and  Air  Force  Regu- 
lation 28-1.  which  require  U.S.  compliance 
with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  Fur- 
ther, these  directives  require  quarterly  re- 
ports from  the  military  services  on  U.S. 
compliance  with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Indeed,  these  directives  even  require 
U.S.  compliance  with  the  Unilateral  State- 
ments of  SALT.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
have  directly  violated  five  of  the  seven  U.S. 
Unilateral  Statements  attached  to  SALT  I. 
which  were  misleadingly  presented  to  Con- 
gress as  integral  parts  of  SALT  I. 

There  are  many  significant  examples  of 
U.S.  unilateral  compliance  virith  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  II  Treaty  during  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. The  following  is  only  a  partial 
listing: 

First,  the  U.S.  unilateral  deactivation  of 
292  strategic  delivery  vehicles— 160  Polaris 
SLBMs.  54  "ntan  II  ICBMs.  80  B-52D  bomb- 
ers—counted In  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty  sind  in  its  Data  Exchange,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Treaty.  These  delivery  vehi- 
cles constitute  about  13%  of  the  delivery  ve- 
hicles allowed  the  U.S.  under  SALT  II.  and 
they  carry  over  500  warheads.  They  consti- 
tute about  33%  or  one  third  of  existing  U.S. 
deliverable  nuclear  firepower  (megaton- 
nage).  Hence,  this  U.S.  SALT  II  unilateral 
deactivation  is  extremely  significant.  Mean- 
while, as  the  Reagan  Administration  has  cut 
these  292  delivery  vehicles,  the  USSR  has 
added  almost  100  more  delivery  vehicles  and 
twice  as  many  warheads. 

Second,  U.S.  cancellation  of  deployment 
of  50  (or  100)  stockpiled  Minuteman  III 
MIRVed  ICBMs,  in  compliance  with  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  Treaty's  ceiling  of  1.200 
MIRVed  missiles.  This  extremely  cheap  de- 
ployment costing  only  about  $50  million  was 
originally  intended  to  partially  compensate 
for  the  Titan  II  ICBM  deactivation,  and  It 
would  have  increased  U.S.  counterforce  ca- 
pability by  about  15%.  Hence,  here  is  an- 
other extremely  significant  case  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateral compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

Third,  the  U.S.  modification  of  B-52 
bombers  to  carry  ""strakelets"  on  those 
models  which  are  being  equipped  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  These  rather  ex- 
pensive "strakelets"  costing  about  $80  mil- 
lion are  supposed  to  be  "Functionally  Relat- 
ed Observable  Differences"  (FRODs)  re- 
quired by  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 
This  action  demonstrates  that  the  U.S.  is 
willing  to  spend  large  sums  to  comply  with 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  but  not  to 
increase  U.S.  strategic  capabilities  in  the 
case  of  the  cancelled  Minuteman  III  deploy- 
ment. 

Fourth,  the  redesigning  by  the  U.S.  of  the 
B-IB  bomber  in  order  to  carry  2  fewer  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles— 20  instead  of  the 
22  each  bomber  is  capable  of  carrying,  in 
unilateral  compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty.  This  is  about  an  11%  reduc- 
tion in  the  B-lB's  payload.  a  fairly  signifi- 
cant constraint  of  an  expensive  system. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  limitation  of  the  throw- 
weight  of  the  MX  ICBM  to  only  somewhat 
above  3.600  kilograms,  in  compliance  with 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 


Sixth,  the  U.S.  limitation  of  the  launch- 
weight  of  the  MX  ICBM  to  90.000  kilo- 
grams, in  compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

Seventh,  the  U.S.  limitation  of  the 
number  of  warheads  on  the  MX  ICBM  to 
10,  instead  of  the  14  originally  Intended  in 
1973,  in  compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty.  This  constitutes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  payload  of  the  already  expensive 
MX  ICBM  of  about  30%.  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant constraint.  Meanwhile,  in  1982  the 
Soviets  deployed  more  MX  type  warheads 
than  the  U.S.  plans  to  deploy  on  the  MX  be- 
tween 1987  and  1989—1000.  The  Soviets 
have  been  deploying  warheads  at  this  yearly 
rate  since  1975. 

Given  the  above  seven  examples.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  November  22.  1982.  decision 
to  deploy  the  MX  ICBM  in  the  "Dense 
Pack"  basing  mode  is  not  surprisingly  being 
justified  as  being  in  fuU  compliance  with 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  This  is  the 
eighth  case  of  U.S.  unilateral  SALT  II  com- 
pliance. 

Both  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Perle  argue 
that  MX  Dense  Pack  does  not  violate  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration argues  (unconvincingly)  that 
the  MX  canister,  not  Its  silo,  is  the  launch- 
er, and  that  this  launcher  is  mobile.  The 
SALT  II  Treaty  allows  deployment  of 
mobile  ICBMs  after  1981.  Thus,  in  sum,  the 
U.S.  has  already  constrained  its  strategic 
forces  in  at  least  8  significant  ways.  Over 
33%  of  the  capability  of  our  existing  strate- 
gic forces  has  been  cut-back,  and  about  46% 
of  the  capability  of  our  modernized  strate- 
gic forces  has  been  cut-back. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  has  already 
constrained  its  strategic  forces  in  8  impor- 
tant ways,  in  unilateral  compliance  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  we  should  again 
not  be  surprised  even  by  a  recent  ninth  ex- 
ample. 

On  December  20,  1982,  Senator  Gary  Hart 
(Democrat  of  Colorado  and  Presidential 
Candidate)  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Fiscal  Year  1983  Extended  Continuing  Res- 
olution Appropriations  Bill.  This  amend- 
ment, which  passed  by  voice  vote,  is  the 
ninth  case  of  U.S.  unilateral  compliance 
with  SALT  II.  Senator  Jake  Gam  and  Sena- 
tor Steve  Symms  (R-Idaho)  were  the  only 
senators  to  speak  and  vote  against  the  Hart 
Amendment.  The  Hart  amendment  states: 

.  .  no  Initial  flight  test  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile may  be  conducted  until  after  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  agreed  .  .  . 
[to]  a  basing  mode  for  such  missile."  (Em- 
phasis added. ) 

The  Congress  may  not  agree  by  1  March 
1983  or  at  all  on  a  basing  mode  for  MX. 
Hence.  MX  flight-testing  under  the  Hart 
amendment  is  delayed  indefinitely  and  may 
in  fact  be  completely  prevented  from  ever 
beginning.  The  Hart  amendment  will  delay 
MX  flight  testing  indefinitely  due  to  the 
U.S.  unilateral  policy  of  complying  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  While  the  word- 
ing of  the  Hart  amendment  itself  does  not 
specifically  mention  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty  as  the  reason  for  delaying  indefinite- 
ly the  first  flight  test  of  the  MX  ICBM.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Hart  amendment  is  to  comply  with  SALT  II. 
In  his  December  16.  1982  Senate  speech  jus- 
tifying the  Hart  Amendment.  Senator  Hart 
stated  that  under  SALT  II.  "".  .  .  each  side 
was  limited  to  the  testing  of  one  new  ICBM 
type. "  Article  IV  of  SALT  II  limits  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  USSR  to  only  one  new  type 
ICBM  each.  This  was  what  the  Carter  Ad- 
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ministration  told  the  Congress  that  SALT  II 
achieved.  Indeed,  the  Carter  Administration 
argued  that  the  main  constraint  of  SALT  II 
was  the  prohibition  on  no  more  that  one 
new  type  ICBM  on  a  side.  Senator  Hart 
argued  correctly  that  the  MX  ICBM  was 
the  one  new  type  ICBM  allowed  for  the 
U.S..  and  that  any  "common  missile"  or 
road  mobile  missile  would  not  be  allowed  to 
the  U.S. 

Indeed,  the  sole  and  only  reason  for  the 
Hart  amendment  is  to  comply  with  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  Treaty.  This  is  because 
under  the  second  agreed  statement  to  para- 
graph 9  of  Article  IV  of  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty,  the  U.S.  should  not  flight 
test  a  "new  type"  ICBM  type  to  be  flight- 
tested.  In  other  words,  once  the  U.S.  initial- 
ly flight  tests  the  first  MX-with  its  four 
stages— we  could  not  under  SALT  II  then  le- 
gally test  launch  a  second  new  ICBM  type 
with  three  stages,  which  would  probably  be 
the  number  of  stages  on  a  small  mobile 
ICBM. 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  first  flight  test 
of  the  MX  ICBM  has  been  scheduled  for 
January  1983.  Now.  under  the  Hart  amend- 
ment, this  test  is  delayed  indefinitely,  and 
perhaps  permanently,  all  because  of  contin- 
ued U.S.  compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

Beyond  the  above  constitutional,  legal, 
and  political  problems,  the  Hart  amendment 
would  also  have  the  following  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  the  MX  program: 

First,  it  delays  MX  R&D  indefinitely, 
which  previously  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  all 
agreed  should  go  forward  as  soon  as  possible 
as  a  top  priority. 

Second,  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  MX 
program. 

Senator  Gam  stated  on  December  16.  1982 
in  a  speech  against  the  Hart  Amendment:  "I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  the  Sovi- 
ets are  testing  two  or  three  (new  type 
ICBMs]  right  now.  Under  Senator  Harts  in- 
terpretation, right  now  the  Soviets  are  in 
absolute  violation  [of  SALT  III  three  or 
four  times  over  for  the  new  generation  of 
missiles  they  are  testing."  Thus,  the  Soviets 
are  violating  SALT  II  by  testing  at  least  two 
new  type  ICBMs.  while  the  U.S.  is  prohibit- 
ed from  testing  even  one  new  type  ICBM. 
The  Soviets  reportedly  also  have  4  more 
new  type  ICBMs  ready  for  testing  at  any 
time.  In  sum.  SALT  II  is  not  affecting 
Soviet  ICBM  testing,  but  it  is  affecting  U.S. 
ICBM  testing. 

The  Hart  amendment  is  probably  uncon- 
stitutional, as  is  each  of  the  other  8  cases  of 
U.S.  unilateral  compliance  with  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  II  Treaty  presented  above.  The 
evidence  is  growing  ever  greater  that  the 
constitutional  treaty-making  power  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  being  con- 
travened and  circumvented  by  the  U.S.  "in- 
terim" SALT  II  compliance  policy.  Some- 
day. U.S.  Senators  may  begin  to  challenge 
U.S.  unilateral  SALT  II  compliance  directly, 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  addition  to  being  unconstitutional,  the 
nine  cases  of  U.S.  unilateral  compliance 
with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  contra- 
dicts Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  of  1961.  Section  33  states: 
"No  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  U.S.  to 
disarm  or  reduce  or  to  limit  the  armed 
forces  or  armaments  of  the  U.S..  except  pur- 
suant to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution,  or  unless 
authorized  by  further  affirmative  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  U.S." 


The  legislative  history  of  this  language 
makes  it  clear  that  Congress  intended  that 
It  be  consulted  in  any  U.S.  agreement  or 
policy  to  comply  with  an  arms  control 
regime.  Many  of  the  9  cases  of  U.S.  SALT  II 
compliance  described  above  are  not  only  oc- 
curring without  the  "further  affirmative 
legislation"  stated  above,  but  in  at  least  one 
case  it  is  being  done  in  defiance  of  affirma- 
tive legislation.  Deployment  of  50  to  100 
MIRVed  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  both  Fiscal  Years  1981 
and  1982.  yet  it  is  not  being  done,  in  order  to 
comply  with  SALT  II. 

The  1980  Republican  Party  Platform 
stated:  "The  Republican  Party  rejects  the 
fundamentally  flawed  SALT  II  Treaty." 
Presidential  candidate  Reagan's  own  per 
sonal  opposition  to  U.S.  ratification  of  or 
compliance  with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was 
made  crystal  clear  to  the  whole  world  many 
times.  The  best  example  of  Reagan's  views 
was  expressed  during  the  climactic,  nation- 
ally televised  Reagan-Carter  debate  of  Octo- 
ber 30.  1980  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  that 
debate,  candidate  Reagan  stated  that; 

SALT  II  is  illegal  because  the  law  of  the 
land,  passed  by  Congress,  says  we  cannot 
accpet  a  treaty  in  which  we  are  not  equal, 
and  we're  not  equal  in  this  treaty  for  one 
reason  alone:  our  B-52  bombers  are  consid- 
ered to  be  strategic  weapons;  their  Backfire 
bombers  are  not."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Reagan  was  referring  to  the  "Jackson 
Amendment "  to  SALT  I,  or  Public  Law  92- 
448,  which  required  equal  force  levels  in  any 
SALT  II  Treaty.  cSALT  II  not  only  excluded 
the  intercontinental  Backfire,  but  gave  the 
Soviets  a  monopoly  over  the  U.S.  on  heavy 
and  very  heavy  ICBMs,  and  a  great  advan- 
tage in  ICBM  throw-weight  and  counter- 
force  capability.) 

Another  good  example  of  candidate  Rea- 
gan's views  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  sup- 
plied to  the  Arms  Control  Association  by 
the  Reagan  Campaign  Committee  in  May 
1980.  Reagan's  answer  to  a  question  on 
SALT  II  compliance  stated:  "I  believe  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I 
especially  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  not 
abide  by  its  terms  prior  to  ratification.  To 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment would  violate  Article  XXXIII  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of 
1961."  (Emphasis  added.) 

On  September  17.  1979,  candidate  Reagan 
sUted  this  about  SALT  II:  "I  believe  the 
Senate  should  declare  that  this  treaty,  fa- 
tally flawed  as  it  is,  be  shelved    . 

On  August  18,  1980,  candidate  Reagan 
added  that:  "I  cannot,  however,  agree  to  any 
treaty,  including  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
which,  in  effect,  legitimizes  the  continu- 
ation of  a  one-sided  arms  build-up."  (Em- 
phasis added. ) 

On  May  25.  1982,  former  Arms  Control 
Agency  Director  Eugene  Rostow  stated  that 
the  Soviet  lead  over  the  U.S.  in  missile  capa- 
bilities is  the  most  profound  and  difficult 
foreign  policy  problem  America  faces.  Pro- 
fessor Rostow  also  stated  in  London  on  No- 
vember 30,  1981:  The  fruits  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  have  turned  to  ashes  in  our 
mouths." 

Rostow  added  in  an  article  published  In 
1979  by  the  Committee  On  the  Present 
Danger  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  an  act 
of  "appeasement "  and  as  such  actually  in- 
creased the  danger  of  world  war.  (See 
below.) 

In  a  letter  to  President  Reagan  of  21  May, 
1981,  a  bi-partisan  group  of  23  Senators  led 
by  Senators  Gam  and  Stevens  stated  that 
the  Soviets  "continue  with  a  standard  prac- 


tice which  contradicts  the  very  spirit  of 
SALT."  Yet  President  Reagan  somehow  be- 
lieves that  the  Soviets  are  showing  "equal 
restraint"  to  the  U.S.  in  their  strategic  pro- 
grams. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
paper  published  on  July  25,  1978  entitled 
"SALT  II— A  Soft  Bargain,  A  Hard  Sell." 
former  ACDA  Director  Eugene  Rostow 
stated  in  regard  to  continued  U.S.  compli- 
ance with  SALT  I; 

"We  have  had  a  SALT  [I]  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1972.  It  expires  in 
1977.  but  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced simultaneously  that  its  terms 
remain  in  effect,  despite  the  provisions  of 
an  American  statute  [i.e..  Section  33  of  the 
ACDA  Act]  which  specifies  that  the  U.S. 
can  undertake  arms  limitation  obligations 
only  by  treaty  or  statute.  Far  from  stabiliz- 
ing world  politics.  SALT  I  has  been  part  of 
the  most  turbulent  and  dangerous  period  of 
the  Cold  War."  (Emphasis  added.)  This 
statement  confirms  that  President  Reagan's 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  compliance  policy,  like 
President  Carter's,  is  illegal  in  Rostow  s 
view. 

In  regard  to  SALT  II.  Rostow  stated  in 
the  same  1978  paper:  "The  kind  of  SALT 
[II]  agreement  the  [Carter]  Administration 
is  so  frantically  trying  to  sell  the  country  is 
not  a  step  toward  detente  or  toward  peace, 
but  an  act  of  appeasement  which  can  only 
invite  more  Soviet  pressure  and  more  risk.  It 
would  freeze  us  in  a  position  of  inferiority, 
deny  us  the  opportunity  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance, weaken  our  alliances,  and  isolate  us.  It 
[the  SALT  II  Treaty]  would  be  a  step 
toward  war.  not  peace."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Such  pre-Reagan  Administration  state- 
ments as  the  above  from  former  ACDA  Di- 
rector Eugene  Rostow  further  suggest  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  eventually 
be  forced  by  events  to  reject  U.S.  unilateral 
compliance  with  SALT  II  and  declare  Soviet 
SALT  violations. 

C.  Conclusion:  The  Soviets  violate  SALT  II 
while  the  U.S.  violates  its  own  laws  to 
comply  with  SALT  II 

In  sum.  we  have  seen  how  President 
Carter's  denial  that  there  had  been  a  U.S. 
cover-up  of  Soviet  SALT  violations  has  been 
first  charged  by  the  1980  Republican  plat- 
form, but  then  the  SALT  violations  cover- 
up  itself  has  at  least  until  very  recently 
been  perpetuated  under  President  Reagan. 
Carter  at  least  told  Congress  that  extensive 
Soviet  telementry  encryption  was  as  serious 
a  violation  of  SALT  II  as  breach  of  the 
weapons  ceilings  themselves.  In  contrast. 
President  Reagan  is  still  allowing  both 
Soviet  complete  missile  testing  encryption, 
as  well  as  breach  of  the  weapons  ceilings  in 
the  form  of  SS-18  rapid  refire  and  covert 
Sfe-16  capabilities.  President  Reagan  is  also 
allowing  Soviet  violation  of  SALT  lis  prohi- 
bition on  more  than  one  new  type  of  ICBM. 
Thus.  Carter  pledged  strong  enforcement  of 
Soviet  compliance  with  SALT  II.  while 
Reagan  also  pledged  strong  enforcement, 
but  instead  has  at  least  until  recently  con- 
tinued the  cover-up  of  the  seven  Soviet 
SALT  II  violations  and  engaged  in  no  SALT 
II  enforcement. 

The  nine  cases  of  significant  U.S.  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  are 
indisputable,  and  the  evidence  for  most  of 
the  seven  Soviet  SALT  II  violations  ranges 
from  strong  to  conclusive.  Thus,  we  have 
two  concurrent  crises:  one  involving  safe- 
guarding U.S.  national  security  and  the 
other  involving  compliance  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 


Resolution  of  the  national  security  crisis 
is  simple,  but  difficult  enough.  We  could 
simply  expose  the  many  example  of  Soviet 
SALT  cheating,  and  begin  to  rebuild  Ameri- 
can strategic  power  to  at  least  equality  with 
the  Soviets.  The  difficulty  here  Is  that  chal- 
lenging Soviet  violations  in  order  to  enforce 
compliance  is  extremely  provocative.  The 
Soviets  will  react  with  extreme  hostility, 
and  even  with  nuclear  blackmail  threats. 
We  must  then  be  prepared  to  stand  up  to 
the  Soviets,  and  to  live  without  SALT,  In 
order  to  enforce  their  compliance  with 
SALT. 

Resolution  of  the  Constitutional  crisis  Is 
also  simple  but  even  more  difficult— all  the 
Senate  has  to  do  Is  vote  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratify  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  or  alter- 
natively, vote  to  send  the  treaty  back  to  the 
President  as  unratlflable.  Such  a  weighty 
vote  would  be  dramatic,  but  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  ample  reason  to  send  the  unequal,  de- 
stabilizing, fatally  flawed  SALT  II  Treaty 
back  to  the  President,  even  beyond  the 
seven  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II. 

As  President  Reagan  himself  stated  so  elo- 
quently before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  June  17,  1982:  "Simply  collect- 
ing agreements  will  not  bring  peace.  Agree- 
ments genuinely  reinforce  peace  only  when 
they  are  kept.  Otherwise  we  are  building  a 
paper  castle  that  will  be  blown  away  by  the 
winds  of  war." 

EPILOGUE 

Since  the  main  text  was  written,  both  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  have  voted  to  produce  and  test  the 
MX  ICBM.  Hence,  the  constraining  Hart 
Amendment  has  been  negated. 

Also,  since  the  main  text  was  written, 
there  have  been  press  reports  confirming 
that  the  new  Soviet  PL-5  ICBM  is  indeed 
over  200%  heavier  than  the  old  SS-13  ICBM 
in  throw-weight.  Thus  there  is  confirmation 
of  Soviet  violation  of  Article  IV  Paragraph  9 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  most  significant 
constraint  of  SALT  II.  In  fact,  the  PL-5  vio- 
lates SALT  II  In  at  least  5  significant  provi- 
sions. 

In  recognition  of  these  Soviet  SALT  II 
violations.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  has 
made  some  recent  firm  statements.  In  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  June  15,  1983,  Secretary  Shultz 
criticized  ■"Moscow"s  continuing  practice  of 
stretching  a  series  of  treaties  and  agree- 
ments to  the  brink  of  violation  and  beyond." 
(Ehnphasis  added.)  Shultz  added  that  the 
United  States  is  "'becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  Soviet  practices— including  the 
recent  testing  of  ICBMs— that  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  validity  of  their  claim  of 
compliance  with  existing  SALT  agree- 
ments." 

We  must  now  address  the  questions  posed 
to  us  by  the  editors.  Krst,  "Can  the  exam- 
ples of  non-compliance  be  considered  as  at- 
tempts to  explore  the  limitations,  of  the 
[SALT]  treaties,  or  should  they  be  consid- 
ered so  severe  that  they  represent  a  major 
obstacle  to  any  further  agreement?" 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  do  both.  First, 
they  use  negotiating  deception  to  negotiate 
SALT  treaties  which  do  not  constrain  their 
proviously  planned  strategic  programs. 
Then  they  engage  in  attempts  to  explore 
the  limitations  of  the  agreements.  Then  the 
Soviets  go  on  to  circumvent  the  SALT 
agreements.  Still  finding  no  American  chal- 
lenge, they  begin  to  violate  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. The  U.S.  response  has  always  been 
to  acquiese  in  Soviet  negotiating  deception, 
circumvention,  and  violation.  These  Soviet 
actions  do  represent  a  major  obstacle  to  fur- 


ther arms  control  agreements,  because  they 
result  in  unequal  agreements  which  are  not 
enforceable.  U.S.  ""law  of  the  land"  on 
American  arms  control  objectives,  the  1972 
Jackson  Amendment  to  SALT  I,  requires 
U.S. -Soviet  equality  in  any  future  arms  con- 
trol treaties.  The  Soviets  will  not  agree  to 
equality,  because  their  behavior  already 
demonstrates  the  they  seek  unilateral  ad- 
vantages. 

The  second  question  Is:  "'What  kind  of  ver- 
ification provisions  could  be  Incorporated  In 
future  INF  and  START  treaties  to  make 
them  unambiguously  clear  if  violations 
occur?" 

The  premise  of  this  question  assumes  that 
perfect  or  near  perfect  verifiability  is  possi- 
ble or  attainable.  This  is  of  course  a  false 
premise.  Intelligence  collection  and  analysis 
is  an  art  form,  and  verification,  especially 
the  decision  to  challenge  a.nd  enforce  com- 
pliance, is  a  political  process.  Violations  are 
seldom  "unambiguously  clear."  However,  we 
should  strive  to  Incorporate  as  much  verifi- 
ability as  possible  In  each  arms  control 
treaty  being  negotiated.  We  should  look  in 
the  future  more  to  supplements  to  National 
Technical  Means  of  Verification,  such  as 
data  exchange,  cooperative  measures  and 
confidence  building  measures,  and  even  on- 
site  inspection.  On-site  inspection  itself  is 
not  a  panacea,  because  it  can  be  successfully 
evaded,  but  it  would  be  a  useful  aid  to 
NTMs,  expeciaUy  in  synergyism  with  other 
supplements. 

Question  three  is:  "From  Western  Europe 
one  gets  a  feeling  that  the  question  of 
Soviet  violations  is  more  a  matter  of  Ameri- 
can politics  than  a  question  of  real  viola- 
tions. For  example.  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter  have  always  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  complied  with  the  arms  control 
agreements.  Even  President  Reagan  has  not 
made  any  positive  statement  to  date  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  violation. 

Furthermore,  President  Reagan  has 
stated  that  the  U.S.  would  continue  to  abide 
by  SALT  II  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
abides  by  this  agreement.  Recently,  Senator 
Glenn,  who  was  deeply  concerned  with  the 
verification  issues  of  SALT  II,  stated  that 
the  U.S.  should  now  ratify  the  SALT  II 
treaty.  Is  verification  a  technical  or  a  politi- 
cal process?  Is  it  possible  to  separate  the 
technical  matters  from  the  political  issues?" 

Real  Soviet  SALT  violations  have  oc- 
curred, and  have  been  pointed  out  by  over 
12  prominent  American  leaders.  As  noted. 
President  Reagan  has  in  effect  accused  the 
Soviets  of  violating  SALT  II,  the  TTBT,  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement,  the  BW 
Convention,  and  the  CW  Protocol.  President 
Reagan's  so  called  "Interim  no  undercut" 
SALT  II  compliance  policy  is  arguably  un- 
constitutional. Senator  Glenn  has  indeed 
called  for  ratification  of  SALT  II,  but  he 
has  also  conceded  that  between  1979  and 
1981  the  U.S.  NTMs  were  ineffective  and 
the  U.S.  was  partially  '"blind."  Glenn's  rev- 
elations about  the  malfunctioning  of  our 
NTMs  confirms  his  own  skepticism  of  the 
verifiability  of  SALT  II.  Finally,  as  noted, 
verification  is  both  a  technical  and  a  politi- 
cal process,  in  which  political  factors  usual- 
ly predominate.  Thirty-four  Republican 
Senators,  including  5  of  the  leadership  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee  Chair- 
man, sent  a  letter  to  the  President  on  June 
22,  1983.  These  34  Senators  expressed  their 
strong  support  for  FYesident  Reagan's  veri- 
fication and  compliance  studies,  and  repre- 
sent a  potential  bloc  able  to  successfully  kill 
any  new  arms  control  treaty  on  grounds  of 
Soviet  violations. 


Question  four  Is:  "It  Is  our  understanding 
that  the  SALT  II  limits  were  such  that  they 
permitted  all  the  force  modernization  pro- 
grams that  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  were 
planning.  Since  the  USSR  could  implement 
its  currently  planned  modernization  within 
the  constraints  of  the  agreement,  why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  violate  the  agree- 
ment?" 

It  is  true  that  the  SALT  II  limits  did  not 
constrain  Soviet  programs  at  all.  SALT  II 
allowed  an  enormous  Soviet  buildup.  The 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II  are  explainable 
largely  as  Soviet  willingness  to  contemptu- 
ously exploit  American  appeasement.  They 
will  get  away  with  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Question  five  is:  ""Do  you  not  discuss  possi- 
ble violations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  (SCO? 
Have  compliance  issues  been  resolved  in  this 
commission?" 

The  answer  Is  that  most  SALT  II  compli- 
ance issues  have  not  been  discussed  in  the 
sec,  for  fear  of  giving  legitimacy  to  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  Treaty  and  also  raising 
U.S.  constitutional  problems.  Some  SALT  I 
compliance  issues  were  discussed  in  the 
sec,  but  as  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  has  tes- 
tified, the  U.S.  acquiesced  in  the  Soviet  vio- 
lation in  each  case.  Moreover,  those  Soviet 
SALT  I  violations  which  were  discussed  took 
as  long  as  seven  years  to  come  before  the 
sec  after  which  the  U.S.  acquiesced  in  the 
Soviet  violation. 

Question  six  is:  "Even  if  one  were  to 
accept  your  evaluation  of  Soviet  compliance, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  respect- 
ed the  major  provisions  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. For  example,  they  have  not  exceeded 
the  ICBM  and  SLBM  launcher  limits.  Under 
such  conditions,  is  it  not  better  to.  have 
agreements  even  with  some  borderline  viola- 
tions, rather  than  no  agreement  which 
would  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  increase 
their  nuclear  forces  without  any  limitation? 
Why  could  a  new  round  in  the  arms  race  be 
better  than  just  some  marginal  increases  at 
the  limits  of  current  agreements?" 

The  Soviets  have,  in  fact,  exceeded  the 
ICBM  and  SLBM  launcher  limits  of  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  This  question  contains 
a  non-sequitur,  because  major  violations  are 
incompatible  with  the  belief  that  the  major 
provisions  have  been  respected.  There  are 
both  Soviet  borderline  violations  and  majot 
violations.  The  Soviets  are  in  fact  "breaking 
out "  of  both  SALT  II  and  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty,  and  increasing  their  strategic  nucle- 
ar forces  without  any  limitations.  There  is 
in  fact  no  arms  race,  because  the  U.S.  has  in 
fact  been  moving  backward.  Since  1969. 
when  SALT  I  negotiations  began,  the  U.S. 
has  deactivated  or  cancelled  over  710  missile 
launchers  and  bombers  either  deployed  or 
planned,  carrying  over  6.000  nuclear  war- 
heads. In  contrast,  since  1969,  the  Soviets 
have  added  over  1,000  missile  launchers  and 
over  250  intercontinental  bombers,  carrying 
over  6,000  warheads. 

A  linal  question  was  posed:  "'In  the  USA 
there  are  political  groups  with  different 
views.  What  do  those  groups,  which  are  en- 
gaged advocates  of  a  general  arms  control 
and  disarmament  politics,  say  about  your 
accusations  towards  the  USSR?" 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internation- 
al Peace  is  the  only  political  group  which 
has  commented  on  the  recent  charges  of 
Soviet  SALT  violations,  and  then  not  direct- 
ly. The  Carnegie  Endowment  recently 
merely  reiterated  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's official  apologies  for  Soviet  SALT 
compliance  behavior.  The  Washington  Post 
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of  July   18.    1983   contained  the  foUowlng 
sUtement  on  this  problem: 

Another  potentially  explosive  Issue 
faces  both  sides.  I.e.,  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR. 
It  concerns  allegations  of  Soviet  cheating  on 
previous  agreements  on  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weaporvs  and  testing  of  new  missiles 
and  encoding  the  test  date.  Many  conserva- 
tive Senators,  and  one  high  ranking  official 
In  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  particular,  are  pressing  the  White 
House  to  accuse  Moscow  openly  of  viola- 
Uons.  A  top-level  White  House  group  is 
studying  this,  and  Reagan  has  not  made 
such  accusations.  The  issue  is  difficult  be- 
cause the  view  U  vaidesvread,  even  among 
Administration  moderates,  that  the  Soviets 
are  skirting  past  agreements.  But  the  word- 
ing of  the  agreements,  in  the  missile  area,  is 
extremely  vague."  (Emphasis  added,  p. 
A21.)  ,    ^ 

This  sUtement  ignores  the  above  cited 
Reagan  accusations,  but  does  point  out  that 
there  is  increasing  consensus  in  the  U.S.  on 
the  fact  of  Soviet  SALT  violations. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  discuss  briefly 
four  areas  of  arms  control  verification 
where  better  quantitative  methodologies 
could  be  usefully  introduced. 

First,  probability  analyses  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  possible  signs  of  violations  are 
real  could  be  beneficial.  Such  analyses 
might  focus  on  the  likelihood  that  evidence 
of  violations  might  be  false  or  the  result  of 
unintended  actions.  Alternatively,  such 
analyses  might  focus  on  the  net  probability 
that  a  perceived  pattern  of  activity  might 
indeed  be  a  series  of  related  violations. 

Second,  there  could  usefully  be  quantita- 
tive analyses  of  the  potential  advantages 
gained  by  cheating.  What  is  the  military  sig- 
nificance of  various  violations.  In  quantita- 
tive terms? 

Third,  we  could  use  analyses  of  the  prob- 
abilities that  certain  prohibited  activities 
could  be  actually  detected.  Thus  various 
cheating  scenarios  could  be  analyzed  quanti- 
tatively. 

Finally,  better  quantitative  methods  could 
be  developed  to  help  strategic  analysts  to 
better  portray  the  strategic  balance.  For  ex- 
ample, more  creative  and  explanatory  ways 
to  show  Soviet  strategic  advantages  are 
clearly  possible.  Alternatively,  ways  to 
measure  the  relative  sUblllty  In  the  strate- 
gic balance  need  to  be  devised. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2235 

(Purpose:    To    express    the    sense    of    the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  request 
the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or. Mr.  James  Watt) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows 
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The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Riecle  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2225: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "that:"  in  the 
first  line  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  in  his  recent  remarks  characterized 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  on  Pair 
Market  Value  Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing In  a  manner  which  was  insensitive  and 
insulting  to  all  Americans: 


Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  has  made  public  statemenu  which 
question  the  patriotism  of  American  citizens 
with  whom  the  Secretary  disagrees; 

Since  such  remarks  and  statements  are  to- 
tally unbefitting  a  senior  cabinet  member  of 
the  United  States  government; 

Since  these  remarlis  and  statements  seri- 
ously impede  his  ability  to  function  effec- 
tively in  his  dealings  with  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large;  and 

Since  Mr.  Watt's  policies  and  personal 
style  have  promoted  a  polarization  In  the 
Nation  which  has  frustrated  the  achieve- 
ment of  consensus  necessary  to  execute  poli- 
cies which  both  preserve  our  spectacular 
natural  heritage  and  carefully  develop  our 
abundant  natural  resources. 

Now.  therefore.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should,  without 
delay,  request  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
James  Watt. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
note  of  a  UPI  wire  story  which  is  as 
foUows: 

Maureen  Reagan  said  Friday  If  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt  Is  loytU  to  President 
Reagan,  he  should  resign  for  his  faux  pas 
on  cripples  and  minorities.  The  Presidents 
daughter,  who  Is  serving  as  a  consultant  on 
women's  Issues  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  made  the  statement  during  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  program  broadcast 
by  cable  and  satellite  to  television  stations 

around  the  country.  "If  he" 

Apparently  there  is  a  line  left  out  of 
the  wire  story.  The  wire  story  reads  as 
follows: 

•If  he  was  truly  •  *  *  this  resignation. " 
Miss  Reagan  stated.  She  was  asked  If  she 
was  offended  by  Watt's  joking  conunent 
that  an  advisory  committee  looking  into  his 
coal  leasing  company  was  made  up  of  "a 
black,  a  woman,  two  Jews  and  a  cripple."  It 
was  made  Wednesday  at  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  headquarters. 

"I  cant  imagine  anyone  who  didn't  find 
what  he  said  offensive. "  she  said.  "I  would 
be  very  shocked  to  hear  someone  who  didn't 
feel  that  line  was  just  totally  off  the  wall 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of 
this  country.  My  sadness  about  Mr.  Watt  is 
that  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  he  must 
have  said  enough  apologies  to  the  President 
to  paper  a  wall.  Why  doesn't  he  just  send  In 
his  resignation." 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  inevitable  to  assume 
that  somebody  would  wish  to  speak 
with  respect  to  Secretary  Watt  and 
might  even  utilize  the  existing  meas- 
ure as  a  vehicle  to  create  a  debate  on 
that  issue. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  inappropri- 
ate and  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  minority  leader  has  chosen  this 
particular  time  and  this  particular 
manner  in  which  to  do  it. 

I  assume  that  the  minority  leader  is 
aware  of  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment he  now  seeks  to  strike.  I  know 
that  the  minority  leader  will  certainly 
regard  the  question  of  the  service  of 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Jim 
Watt,  as  a  matter  of  seriouness  and  a 


matter  of  concern.  I  do  not  question 
the  sincerity  of  motivation  in  dealing 
with  that  question,  both  in  personal 
and  in  political  terms.  But  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  unfortunate  to  treat  so  light- 
ly the  question  of  U.S.  compliance 
with  SALT  II  and  whether  or  not  we, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
ought  to  comply  with  our  constitution- 
al responsibility  of  dealing  with  the 
ratification  issue  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty. 

That  matter  has  been  before  us  for  a 
long  time.  I  know  we  will  not  resolve  it 
this  afternoon,  and  the  offering  of  my 
amendment  this  afternoon  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  final  resolution  of  that 
very,  very  serious  matter.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve it  deserves  some  attention  by 
itself,  without  diversion.  I  believe  it  re- 
quires the  serious  attention  of  the 
Senate  without  the  side  trip  down  a 
different  alley. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia might  withdraw  his  second- 
degree  amendment  and  reoffer  it  at 
another  time,  after  the  pending 
amendment  has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  stated  my  case  very 
well.  He  has  indicated  that  my  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  at  a  time,  per- 
haps, when  there  needs  to  be  more 
Senators  here  and  considerably  more 
discussion  of  the  matter.  I  would  say 
the  same  about  his  amendment,  most 
respectfully. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  ought  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
There  ought  to  be  debate,  and  there 
ought  to  be  more  Senators  around.  I 
think  it  should  be  debated  carefully 
and  thoroughly. 

So  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  point 
in  time  that  an  amendment  of  such 
far-reaching  significance— although  it 
is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment- 
should  be  discussed.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  withdraw  my  amendment  at  this 
time,  partially  for  the  same  reasons 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  this  afternoon, 
with  so  many  Senators  being  absent 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  say  this  respectfully,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  his  statement. 

I  believe  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ercise its  constitutional  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  ratification  or  fail- 
ure to  ratify  that  treaty  is  also  a 
matter  that  deserves  serious  consider- 
ation. 

I  also  believe  that  the  question  of 
the  U.S.  administration's  compliance 
with  a  treaty  which  is  not  the  law  of 
the  land  and  whose  very  compliance 
requires  a  violation  of  at  least  two 
statutes   of   this   country   and   subse- 
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quent  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  also  something  that 
should  be  considered  seriously. 

I  regret  that  it  is  late  on  a  Friday 
afternoon.  I  regret  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  already  found  it  neces- 
sary, for  many  very  legitimate  reasons 
smd  because  of  expectations  of  legisla- 
tive scheduling,  to  be  absent  from  the 
Senate  at  this  hour. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  any  Senator— I 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  minority 
leader  under  any  circimistances— 
about  the  right  to  have  this  consid- 
ered at  an  appropriate  time  and  in  an 
appropriate  maimer.  But  this  has  been 
languishing  in  a  desultory  fashion  for 
a  long,  long  time— desultory  because, 
although  we  know  it  is  happening,  we 
never  really  address  it.  Not  because 
anybody  thinks  it  is  not  important.  It 
is  simply  that  we  have  allowed  it  to  go 
along  in  a  course  of  events  without 
really  taking  hold  of  that  course  of 
events  and  attempting  here  to  modify 
it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  president, 
maybe  I  am  reading  between  the  lines. 
I  inadvertently  or  accidently  read  the 
real  reason,  and  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  stated  that  real 
reason— that  the  amendment  was  not 
really  concerned  about  Secretary  Watt 
but  was  concerned  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

If  indeed  that  is  the  reason,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  entertain  a  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  the  timing  of  the 
debate  and  the  nature  of  the  debate 
with  respect  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

When  I  offered  the  amendment,  I 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  a 
number  of  people  who  would  say, 
"Hey,  wait  a  minute.  That's  an  impor- 
tant subject.  But  let's  don't  talk  about 
it  now.  Let's  don't  talk  about  that  sub- 
ject now." 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  enter  into 
that  discussion  on  the  record  or  off 
the  record,  as  various  Members  might 
desire.  However,  I  had  not  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  treated  in  quite  the 
manner  it  has  been,  by  trying  to  divert 
attention  away  from  the  imderlying 
amendment. 

I  think  the  issue  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  the  issue  about  U.S.  compli- 
ance with  SALT  II  Treaty,  is,  of  itself, 
a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
whole  world. 

I  suspect  that  the  difference  may  lie 
in  the  constitutional  majorities  re- 
quired for  ratification,  as  differentiat- 
ed from  legislative  actions,  and  that, 
therefore,  one  can  be  achieved,  where- 
as another  could  not  be,  because  of 
the  difference  in  constitutional  ma- 
jorities. But  those  are  issues  which 
need  to  be  explored,  explained,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  people  of  this 
country  as  we  look  at  what  is  actually 
happening  in  a  world  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  increasingly  free  to 
violate   the   terms   of   ordinary   com- 
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merce  between  nations,  where  they 
are  incresisingly  permitted  to  violate 
the  terms  of  solemn  agreements  and 
the  ordinary  standards  of  human  con- 
duct, and  increasingly  we  do  little  or 
nothing  about  it. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  look  at 
what  is  happening  to  the  U.S.  security 
as  a  result  of  that  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  actions  by  our  own 
Government.  I  think  the  American 
public  is  intitled  to  that  view. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  may  or 
may  not  join  the  Senator  in  support  of 
his  resolution  at  some  point,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  this  afternoon  is  the 
time  to  discuss  that  very  weighty 
matter.  Many  Senators  from  both 
sides  have  left  the  Hill. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  automatically  read  into  my  having 
offered  an  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment that  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  may  very  well  support  it.  It 
would  not  be  beyond  the  stretch  of 
one's  imagination  that  I  might  do 
that. 

However,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
right  time  to  discuss  or  to  vote  on  the 
Senator's  resolution.  I  think  he  has 
made  a  very  good  argument,  inciden- 
tally, for  careful  consideration  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  by  this  body  and  the 
fact  that  that  is  a  law  and  should  not 
be  ignored  by  the  administration 
downtown.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  the  things  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  said  would  support  the  argu- 
ment I  have  been  making  with  respect 
to  the  War  Powers  Act. 

So  it  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me  if 
Senators  want  to  have  a  tabling  vote 
on  my  amendment  this  afternoon.  It  is 
all  right  with  me  if  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  send  us  home.  It  is  all 
right  with  me  if  the  majority  leader 
wants  to  pull  the  bill  down— whatever 
he  wishes  to  do. 

So  I  think  there  is  just  as  much 
reason— and  more  so— to  debate  the 
matter  I  have  now  placed  before 'the 
Senate  as  there  is  reason  to  debate  the 
matter  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  say  this  respectfully  to  him.  He  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  which  I  sit  as  the 
ranking  member.  He  is  always  very 
fair  and  considerate. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  just  as 
much  reasoning  or  more  so  in  what  he 
has  said  about  my  amendment  than 
would  apply  to  his  ovm  amendment. 

I  think  mine  is  a  very  important 
amendment,  especially  when  it  com- 
ports with  the  remarks  of  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  Maureen  Reagan. 
She  fully  agrees  with  me  100  percent, 
and  I  just  wish  that  somehow  we  could 
hear  more  from  that  lady  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  moment  because  I  think  I 
would  find  myself  totally  in  agreement 
with  what  she  said  and  perhaps  others 
in  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would,  for  that  matter. 


I  can  see  that  the  majority  leader  is 
here  and  he  has  that  usual  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  he  is  smiling,  and  I  expect 
that  something  is  about  to  happen 
once  I  give  up  the  floor— if  I  do  give  up 
the  floor. 

And  I  am  just  trying  to  imagine 
what  I  would  do  if  I  were  in  his  place 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  There  are 
several  avenues  of  action  open  to  him, 
and  I  fully  respect  him  in  whatever  he 
does. 

I  am  just  pondering  whether  or  not  I 
should  give  up  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  or  he  may  prefer  to  wait  to  get 
the  floor  in  his  own  right,  but  if  he 
wants  me  to  yield  to  him  I  will  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  certainly  will  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  gratified. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  sitting  in  my 
office  listening,  and  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  I  did  not  recognize 
a  debate  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  and  that  perhaps  I 
should  come  to  the  floor  and  find  out 
what  is  going  on. 

I  think  what  is  going  on  is  Friday 
afternoon,  and  I  think  that  what  I 
have  said  so  many  times  has  proven 
true  once  more,  and  that  is  there  is 
not  a  man  or  a  woman  alive  who  can 
make  the  Senate  do  something  it  does 
not  want  to  do. 

I  think  what  I  heard  on  the  squawk 
box  in  my  office  was  the  Senate  saying 
we  adjourned,  and  I  wondered  how 
long  it  will  take  Baker  to  find  out. 
[Laughter.] 

I  think  that  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  say 
this,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
way  we  are  going  to  finish  this  bill 
today,  and  as  I  look  at  the  manager  on 
this  side  and  the  manager  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  I  do  not  see  any  energetic 
shaking  of  the  head  to  the  contrary. 
So  it  looks  to  me,  Mr.  President,  like 
we  pretty  well  finished  and  as  soon  as 
the  minority  leader  yields  the  floor,  if 
he  yields  the  floor,  and,  of  course,  if 
intellect  and  eloquence  do  not  compel 
him  to  do  so  at  some  point  physical 
conditions  will,  but  when  he  yields  the 
floor  as  surely  he  must  do  at  some 
point,  I  would  presume  even  to  offer 
one  word  of  advice  to  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  subconrunittee  of 
this  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
perhaps  he  withdraw  this  amendment 
and  if  that  is  done,  I  rather  expect 
that  the  Chair  would  rule  that  at  this 
juncture  at  least  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  of  the  minority 
leader  would  go  with  it  and  that  would 
leave  us  back  to  square  1. 
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And  as  soon  as  we  finish  the  war 
powers  resolution  I  am  confident  that 
the  Chair  would  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  would 
then  be  the  State  authorization  bill  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  this  week. 

That  is  what  I  heard  on  the  squawk 
box  in  my  office. 

And  when  and  if  the  minority  leader 
decides  to  yield  the  floor  and  when  my 
friends  and  colleagues  on  both  sides 
consider  carefully  the  wisdom  of  the 
suggestion  I  have  made,  if  there  is  an 
assent  to  that,  it  would  be  my  purpose 
then  to  ask  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
until  Monday  noon,  adjourning,  of 
course,  based  on  our  ability  to  get  the 
usual  and  necessary  protective  lan- 
guage for  that  purpose. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  wHl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  for  the  purpose 
only  of  his  asking  a  question  or 
making  a  statement  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say.  before  I  yield. 
I  will  soon  yield  to  the  majority  leader 
for  the  purpose  that  he  has  indicated. 

Mr.  GARN.  Let  me  just  say  that  as  I 
entered  the  Chamber  the  purpose  for 
coming  to  the  Chamber,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  we  were  on  some- 
thing different  than  the  McClure 
amendment,  and  I  have  always  known 
the  minority  leader  to  be  very  fair  and 
very  patient,  and  I  suppose  I  was  a 
little  bit  surprised  with  the  brief  time 
that  the  McClure  amendment  had 
been  up  that  the  minority  leader  acted 
in  any  fashion  to  try  and  see  that  it 
did  not  come  up  today. 

The  only  reason  I  mention  that  is  I 
think  in  discussing  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  we  discussed  this  amend- 
ment earlier  and  I  fully  support  his 
amendment  and  was  called  to  the 
Chamber  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stat- 
ing my  support  of  that  amendment 
and  then  suggesting  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  withdraw  it  with  his  agree- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  that  it  is  a 
very  important  issue  and  certainly 
there  are  Senators  who  are  missing 
from  both  sides  of  that  debate.  So 
there  was  simply  no  intention.  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader,  for  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  or  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  push  this  to  a  vote  today. 

It  was  to  discuss  it  for  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  and  then  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  brought  down  so 
that  it  could  have  the  full  discussion, 
so  if  the  minority  leader  had  exercised 
his  normal  patience  in  allowing  the 
debate  to  run.  the  debate  probably 
would  have  been  over  by  now  and  the 
aunendment  would  have  been  with- 
drawn.  I   came   to   the  Chamber   for 

that  purpose  to  make  a  statement  and 

then  have  the  amendment  withdrawn 

for  another  day  so  that  it  could  have 
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proper  discussion  and  have  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both 
sides  of  the  argument  have  adequate 
time  to  discuss. 

I    thank    the    minority    leader    for 
yielding. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  welcome. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  a  brief 
statement  and  possibly  action  with  his 
concurrence,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
T*ie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
thei-e  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  basic  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  McClure  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  doubt  that  I  would  get 
that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  McClure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   BYRD.  Now.  Mr.   President.   I 
yield    to    the    distinguished    Senator 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  with  the 
further    understanding    that    I    yield 
only  for  a  question  or  for  a  statement. 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  am  a  little  troubled  by  the  precau- 
tion that  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  take  that  the  Senate  take  action  so 
that  I  could  not  ask  the  amendment 
be  withdrawn  because  in  my  first  re- 
marks I  addressed  to  the  Senate  when 
I  asked  him  to  yield  I  said  possibly 
action  with  his  concurrence  because  I 
have  no  intention  to  try  to  take  some 
action  that  in  any  way  would  offend 
him  or  seek  to  take  him  by  surprise  or 
put  him  at  any  disadvantage,  since  he 
was  courteous  enough  to  yield  to  me 
for  this  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  the  Senator  on  that  point. 
I  did  not  realize  that  the  Senator 
wanted  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  he  may  do  so  without  my 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


He  does  properly  understand  the  di- 
rection in  which  I  am  moving  and  the 
intention  that  I  have. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
the  statement  that  he  made.  I  fully 
recognize,  as  I  did  before  I  offered  this 
amendment,  that  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  a  subject  matter  which  is  going  to 
be  fully  dealt  with  this  afternoon.  I 
had  no  illusions  when  I  offered  it  that 
the  managers  on  both  sides,  without 
careful  reading  or  with  careful  read- 
ing, would  say.  "Hey.  that  is  all  right; 
let's  go  ahead  and  do  it."  It  is  more 
portentous  than  that  and  is  intended 
to  be.  I  intend  it  to  be  dealt  with  seri- 
ously, the  subject  matter  and  the 
question  of  U.S.  compliance  with  all  of 
the  provisions  of  SALT  II  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  is  not.  I  think 
that  requires  some  very  serious  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  reason  I  offered  the 
amendment,  to  give  the  Senate  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  motive  to  dis- 
cuss those  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  withdrawing  his 
amendment.  And  I  am  not  stating  an 
untruth  when  I  say  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  I  may  or  may  not  support 
such  an  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Soviets 
are  violating  the  SALT  treaty,  which 
was  never  ratified  by  this  body.  I  think 
there  is  some  indications  that  they 
may  be.  I  would  like  to  know.  I  think 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  answer 
some  questions. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3226 

(Purpose;  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  request 
the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  James  Watt) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  reoffer 
my  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    West    Virginia    (Mr. 

Byrd)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2226. 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "that"  In  the 
first  line  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  in  his  recent  remarks  characterized 
the  membership  of  the  Commission.  .  . 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  will 
change  the  verbiage  so  it  will  comport 
with  the  basic  bill  that  is  before  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  modified  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  in  his  recent  remarks  characterized 


the  membership  of  the  Commission  on  Fair 
Market  Value  Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing In  a  manner  which  was  insensitive  and 
Insulting  to  all  Americans; 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  has  made  public  statements  which 
question  the  patriotism  of  American  citizens 
with  whom  the  Secretary  disagrees; 

Since  such  remarks  and  statements  are  to- 
tally unbefitting  a  senior  cabinet  member  of 
the  United  States  government: 

Since  these  remarks  and  statements  seri- 
ously impede  his  ability  to  function  effec- 
tively in  his  dealings  with  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large;  and 

Since  Mr.  Watt's  policies  and  personal 
style  have  promoted  a  polarization  in  the 
Nation  which  has  frustrated  the  achieve- 
ment of  consensus  necessary  to  execute  poli- 
cies which  both  preserve  our  spectacular 
natural  heritage  and  carefully  develop  our 
abundant  natural  resources. 

Now,  therefore.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should,  without 
delay,  request  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
James  Watt. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  being  a 
man  of  few  words.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  of  a  request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
should  not  yield  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose because  what  I  am  about  to  say 
may  cause  more  excitement  than  it  is 
worth. 

It  crossed  my  mind  that  it  might  be 
a  useful  device  for  me  to  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  as  a  second 
degree  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  but 
I  shall  not  do  that. 


of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  in  length,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each;  and 
provided  further  that  the  morning 
hour  be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  change  the  30  minutes  to  60 
minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
the  request  in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
propose  now  to  call  up  H.R.  3871  for 
routine  action  if  the  minority  leader 
concurs. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  have  no  objection. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  goes  any  further,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  1  minute  in  length,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
request  that  I  would  like  to  make  in 
respect  to  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  if  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  when  it  reconvenes  it  do  so  on 
Monday,  September  26,  1983,  under 
the  conditions  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  be  dispensed  with,  no  resolu- 
tions come  over  under  the  rule,  the 
call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with 
and.  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ators as  follows:  Mr.  Gorton  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  Mr.  Wilson  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  for  the  transaction 


AMENDMENTS        TO        OMNIBUS 

BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 

OF  1982— H.R.  3871 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
H  R  3871 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3871  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  it  is  not  my  intention  ordinar- 
ily to  take  up  measures  that  do  not 
appear  on  the  calendar,  at  least  for  1 
day  on  the  printed  calendar. 

Now,  since  matters  held  at  the  desk 
do  not  ordinarily  appear  on  the  print- 
ed calendar,  I  am  going  to  ask  now 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Parliamentarian  confer  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  leaders  to 
devise  for  some  way  for  the  calendar 
to  show  items  that  are  held  at  the 
desk.  That  is  already  done,  I  believe, 
on  resolutions  coming  over  under  the 
rule,  rule  XIV,  and  the  like.  But 
things  held  by  unanimous  consent  do 
not  appear  anywhere  on  the  calendar. 
I  urge  some  provision  be  made  for 
that  and  that  we  begin  on  Monday  by 
showing  this  bill  at  some  point  on  the 
printed  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  majority  leader's  suggestion  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CONGRESSMAN 

LARRY  MCDONALD 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
since  paying  tribute  on  September  14, 
1983.  to  Congressman  Larry  McDonald 
of  Georgia,  who  was  a  victim  of  the 
Soviet  destruction  of  Korean  flight 
007,  two  additional  newspaper  articles 
have  come  to  my  attention. 


In  an  effort  to  share  more  about  this 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress  with 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles,  one  from  Neigh- 
bor Newspapers  and  another  from 
Neighbor  Want  Ads,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Neighbor  Newspapers,  Sept.  8. 
1983] 

Loss  OF  McDonald  Is  Outhace 
Communist  atrocities  certainly  are  noth- 
ing new.  However,  the  Wednesday  murder 
of  7th  District  Congressman  Larry  McDon- 
ald and  268  others  aboard  a  Korean  jetliner 
brings  such  actions  closer  to  home— far  too 
close  to  home. 

We  join  everyone  In  Cobb  and  across  the 
nation  in  expressing  shock  and  anger  over 
the  almost  certain  death  of  those  aboard 
the  jetliner  destroyed  by  a  misslle-flrlng 
Soviet  MiG  fighter  plane. 

Once  again,  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated its  belligerent  nature  and  total  lack 
of  regard  for  human  life,  despite  its  leaders' 
frequent  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

According  to  reports,  the  Soviets  tracked 
the  commercial  airliner  for  some  2Vi  hours. 
The  Soviet  planes  were  in  constant  contact 
with  Soviet  ground  control,  according  to 
U.S.  State  Department  officials.  Later,  the 
Soviet  pilot  reported  that  he  fired  a  missile 
and  the  target  was  destroyed. 

However,  no  explanation  has  been  offered 
by  the  Soviets  for  the  murderous  interna- 
tional act.  TASS.  the  official  news  agency  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  said  that  warnings  to  the 
aircraft  were  ignored,  assistance  was  refused 
and  the  plane  continued  its  flight. 

However,  U.S.  officials  say  monitoring  of 
radio  transmissions  emanating  from  the 
Soviet  and  Korean  planes  showed  there 
were  no  exchanges  between  the  passenger 
plane  and  the  fighter  which  shot  it  down. 

As  usual  in  situations  where  the  Soviets 
are  caught  red-handed,  their  propaganda 
machine  is  stonewalling;  they  won't  admit 
what  is  clearly  evident  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  an  act  of  aerial  terrorism. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  most  notable  victim  of 
this  tragedy  is  Larry  McDonald,  probably 
this  nation's  most  outspoken  foe  and  critic 
of  communism.  He  continually  fought  what 
he  saw  as  a  worldwide  communist  menance. 
not  only  as  a  member  of  the  U.S  House  of 
Representatives  but  also  as  a  leader  of 
ultra-conservative,  anti-communist  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  John  Birch  Society,  of 
which  he  was  national  chairman. 

Our  nation's  government  must  act  swiftly 
and  decisively  to  let  the  Soviets  know  that 
the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  such 
abominable  acts  as  the  downing  of  the  KAL 
plane.  The  Soviets  must  realize  that  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world  will  not  stand  by 
while  an  unarmed  civilian  plane  Is  blasted 
from  the  skies  in  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a 
sophisticated  military  warplane. 

Whatever  sanctions  can  be  brought  to 
bear  short  of  military  retaliation  would  be 
welcomed  by  all  Americans— and.  indeed, 
people  of  all  nations— who  are  outraged  by 
this  tragedy. 

State  House  Majority  Leader  Al  Bumiss. 
D-Marietta.  expressed  the  mood  of  all  of  us. 
Burruss.  who  was  among  the  Georgians 
scheduled  to  participate  in  the  Friendship 
Force  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  next  week. 
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said,  rm  not  going  to  any  country  on  a 
friendship  mission  when  they  kill  a  friend 
of  mine." 

We  share  the  feelings  of  McDonalds 
widow,  Kathy.  who  said  Thursday.  'This  is 
a  typical  action  of  communists  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  against  this  type  of  be- 
havior that  my  husband  spoke  out  so  loudly 
and  so  long.  I  only  hope  we  will  finally  dis- 
cover the  truth  about  this  and  action  will  be 
strong." 

McDonald  was  viewed  as  a  deeply  patriotic 
American  not  only  by  those  who  shared  his 
views  but  by  almost  everyone.  McDonald 
will  always  be  thought  of  as  an  articulate 
and  knowledgeable  advocate  of  old-fash- 
ioned, basic  constitutional  beliefs.  Although 
he  was  a  genial  individual,  he  was  known  as 
one  who  would  not  compromise  his  beliefs 
for  political  gain.  McDonald  was  elected  to 
Congress  five  times— showing  people  re- 
spected him  for  holding  on  to  those  beliefs. 
He  never  was  afraid  to  express  his  opinion 
or  give  his  assessment  of  a  situation.  In 
many  areas,  such  as  Central  America,  his 
warnings  unfortunately  were  correct— and 
he  probably  will  be  proven  correct  in  still 
others. 

We  shall  miss  him  and,  along  with  all 
Cobb  Countians  and  Georgians,  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  McDonald 
family. 

[Prom  the  Neighbor  Want  Ads,  Sept.  8, 
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Larrt  McDonau):  A  Maw  With  Many 

ATTRIBtmS 

Seventh  District  Congressman  Lawrence 
Patton  McDonald,  48.  was  first  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  No- 
vember 1974. 

The  conservative  Georgia  Democrat  first 
sought  the  7th  District  seat  in  1972.  but  was 
narrowly  defeated  by  incumbent  John  Davis 
of  Rome.  In  1974.  McDonald  defeated  Davis 
in  the  Democratic  primary  and  went  on  to 
win  election  to  the  congressional  seat. 

He  won  re-election  in  1976,  1978.  1980  and 
1982.  despite  a  large  number  of  challengers. 

McDonald  was  named  national  chairman 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  in  March.  In  an 
interview  last  week  with  The  Marietta  Daily 
Journal,  he  described  the  society  as  "a  con- 
stitutionalist education-action  organization. 

McDonald,  bom  in  Atlanta,  graduated 
from  Darlington  School  in  Rome  in  1951. 

He  completed  premedical  training  at  Da- 
vidson College.  N.C..  in  1953  and  received 
his  doctor  of  medicine  degree  from  EUnory 
University  in  1957. 

McDonald  spent  four  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  completing  his  tour  of  duty  at  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander.  He  Is  a  cap- 
tain In  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

After  spending  a  two-year  residency  in 
general  surgery  at  Atlanta's  Grady  Memori- 
al Hospital.  McDonald  did  a  three-year  resi- 
dency in  urology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor. 

McDonald  is  from  a  family  of  physicians. 
His  father.  Dr.  Harold  McDonald,  who  died 
in  July,  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
McDonald  Urology  Clinic  in  Atlanta,  and 
his  brother.  Dr.  Harold  McE>onald.  Jr..  is  a 
member  of  the  clinic. 

McDonald's  grandfather.  Dr.  Paul  McDon- 
ald, was  in  general  practice  in  Bolton,  Ga.. 
for  more  than  50  years. 

McDonald  is  a  member  of  the  Cobb 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Smyrna  Rotary  Club,  where  he  is  an  honor- 
ary memt>er.  He  has  served  on  dozens  of 
committees  and  boards  of  conservative 
groups  throughout  the  country. 


He  is  the  president  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Western  Goals  Foundation, 
a  conser\'ative  organization  that  publishes 
works  critical  of  communism. 

McDonald  and  his  wife  Kathy  have  two 
children.  Lawrence  Patton  McDonald  Jr.. 
age  2.  and  Lauren  Aileen  McDonald,  bom 
Christmas  Day  1982. 

They  reside  in  Fairfax  County.  Va. 

McEtonald  also  has  three  older  children, 
Trygve.  a  University  of  Georgia  student: 
daughter  Callie,  a  Georgia  Southern  College 
student:  and  daughter  Mary  Beth,  who  lives 
with  her  mother.  McDonald's  former  wife 
Anna,  in  Vinings. 

The  congressman  also  serves  on  the  board 
of  the  Southern  Medical  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

McDonald  was  one  of  the  key  House  mem- 
bers seeking  approval  of  the  Lockheed  C-5B 
transport  plane  after  it  had  been  defeated 
in  the  Senate.  The  House  approved  the 
plane  by  a  3  to  1  margin  and  the  Senate 
went  on  to  concur  with  the  House  and  to  ap- 
prove the  aircraft. 

McDonald  was  the  only  member  of  Con- 
gress to  speak  out  against  the  proposed 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  national  holiday. 

In  July,  testifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  McDonald  said  he 
was  against  "most  favored  nation"  status 
for  Romania.  Hungary  and  Red  China. 

This  summer  McDonald  was  named  one  of 
the  most  admired  conservatives  in  Congress 
in  a  national  poll  conducted  by  the  Conserv- 
ative Digest  magazine. 

The  congressman  in  January  called  for  a 
congressional  investigation  into  an  alleged 
coverup  of  Russian  KGB  involvement  in  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II  in  1981. 

McDonald  serves  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Among  the  conserva- 
tive groups  he  is  a  member  of  are:  the  Com- 
mittee for  Survival  of  a  Free  Congress. 
American  Conser\-ative  Union.  American  Se- 
curity Council  Conservative  Caucus.  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Business. 
Committee  for  a  Free  China  and  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

McDonald  is  the  author  of  several  books 
and  articles. 

■'We  Hold  These  Truths"  is  a  review  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  McDonald  also  wrote 
"Trotskyism  and  Terror:  The  Strategy  of 
Revolution."  published  by  the  American 
Conservative  Union's  Education  and  Re- 
search Institute. 

He  is  a  contributing  editor  to  American 
Opinion  magazine,  a  weekly  publication  by 
the  Birch  Society. 

Other  committee  aind  association  member- 
ships include: 

Movement  to  Restore  Decency. 

Georgia  Right  to  Life  Committee. 

National  Pro  Life  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

National  Committee  to  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms. 

The  Second  Amendment  Foundation. 

American  Civil  Defense  Association. 

Joseph  McCarthy  Foundation. 

Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legislation. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

McDonald  is  a  member  of  Northside  Inde- 
pedent  Methodist  Church.  He  is  an  ex-offi- 
cio  member  of  the  Georgia  Democratic 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Floyd 
County  Democratic  Association. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  has  pre- 
sented McDonald  the  "Most  Frugal  Member 
of  Congress"  award  for  his  voting  record 
against  wasteful  and  inflationary  govern- 
ment spending. 


McDonald  was  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  World  Freedom  Day  Rally  on  Taiwan  in 
1976  at  the  request  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
munist League. 

McDonald  was  a  member  of  a  special 
Armed  Services  Committee  Panel  that  in- 
vestigated Western  defenses  in  Japan. 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  in  1978. 

He  was  the  chairman  of  a  House  delega- 
tion that  studied  civil  defense  operations  in 
Norway.  Ireland.  Switzerland.  Egypt  and 
Israel  during  the  winter  of  1979. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
HOLIDAY  BILL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  majority  leader  notified  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  would  take  up 
the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday  bill 
on  Monday.  October  3.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  now  have  a  time  certain  for 
taking  up  this  important  matter. 

Two  days  ago  I  was  visited  by  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Ronald  Taylor  of 
Chicago.  Ron  is  a  Republican  ward 
committeeman  in  Chicago,  represent- 
ing the  16th  ward.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  share  with  me  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  earlier  this  week  by 
the  National  Black  Republican  Coun- 
cil (NBRC)  urging  the  Senate  to  enact 
the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
NBRC  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

To  the  United  States  Senate: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  National  Black 
Republican  Council  in  conference  assembled 
this  19th  day  of  September.  1983,  does 
hereby  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  pass  forthwith  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Holiday  Bill.  This  measure 
commemorates  a  great  American  who  coura- 
geously led  the  struggle  for  freedom,  dignity 
and  opportunity  on  behalf  of  all  Americans, 
black  and  white.  It  is  fitting  that  the  United 
States  of  America  set  aside  one  day  each 
year  to  continue  Martin  Luther  King's 
dream  and  pledge  that  we  will  make  that 
dream  a  reality  in  our  lifetime. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SUSPEND  AL- 
GERIAN IMPORT  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  just 
about  a  year  ago  consumers  in  central 
Illinois  and  other  parts  of  the  Midwest 
began  receiving  very  expensive  lique- 
fied natural  gas  from  Algeria.  This 
LNG  was  being  sold  at  over  $7  per  mcf, 
while  plenty  of  domestic  gas  was  avail- 
able at  less  than  half  that  amount. 

In  March,  consumers  in  the  Midwest 
began  paying  for  this  exorbitantly 
priced  gas.  These  are  the  same  con- 
sumers who  have  experienced  up  to  50 
percent  hikes  in  their  gas  rates  over 
the  past  year.  These  are  the  same  con- 
sumers who  have  been  hit  hard  by  the 


recession.  We  are  not  talking  about 
small  change  here.  We  are  talking 
about  people's  jobs,  their  daily  lives, 
sometimes  even  their  choice  between 
eating  and  keeping  warm. 

Yet,  despite  the  awareness  by  virtu- 
ally everyone  involved  that  this  gas  is 
vastly  overpriced  in  today's  market, 
little  has  changed  over  the  past  year.  I 
and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  from 
affected  States  have  tried  to  encour- 
age regulatory  agencies  to  solve  this 
problem.  But  to  date  we  have  seen  no 
concrete  results  in  terras  of  relief  for 
consumers.  Both  the  FERC  and  the 
ERA  have  acknowledged  in  their  pro- 
ceedings that  the  price  of  this  LNG  is 
well  above  market  levels  and  should  be 
renegotiated.  In  addition,  the  FERC 
this  summer  issued  a  show  cause  order 
requesting  an  explanation  of  why  the 
Import  license  for  the  project  should 
not  be  revoked  given  an  apparent  fail- 
ure by  the  parties  Involved  to  fulfill 
the  provisions  of  the  contract.  Howev- 
er, this  case  is  still  pending  before  the 
FERC  after  a  full  year.  The  regula- 
tory process  has  simply  been  too  slow 
to  bring  a  remedy  to  the  consumers  In 
my  State  and  across  the  Midwest. 

In  the  past,  Sonatrach,  the  Algerian 
oil  and  gas  company,  and  others  of  our 
gas  trading  partners  have  not  hesitat- 
ed In  pressing  for  higher  gas  prices 
during  tight  gas  markets.  Now  that 
markets  are  soft,  it  is  only  fair— and  in 
the  Interest  of  our  long-term  trade  re- 
lations—that prices  come  down  to  a 
more  reasonable  level  or  that  other  ac- 
tions be  taken  to  reduce  the  current 
problems  associated  with  this  high- 
priced  gas. 

I  have  personally  raised  this  concern 
to  Ambassador  Yaker  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Algerian  Govern- 
ment. It  has  become  a  central  issue  in 
United  States-Algerian  relations.  The 
LNG  Issue  was  a  primary  agenda  Item 
for  the  Vice  President's  recent  visit  to 
Algeria. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  Algeri- 
ans. I  told  them  that  the  current  LNG 
contract  with  Trunkllne  Is  far  too  one- 
sided. It  Is  not  mutually  beneficial.  It 
Is  not  the  way  for  us  to  develop  a 
strong,  long-term  bilateral  trading  re- 
lationship. By  contrast,  Algeria's  LNG 
contract  with  Distrlgas,  serving  cus- 
tomers In  New  England,  Is  mutually 
beneficial.  It  is  the  kind  of  contract 
that  can  help  foster  a  solid  bilateral 
trading  relationship.  But  as  long  as 
the  Trunkllne  situation  festers,  overall 
economic  relations  are  bound  to 
suffer.  Rather  than  let  this  happen,  I 
would  rather  put  the  matter  to  rest. 
Let  us  give  it  a  coollng-off  period. 
That  Is  why  I  am  today  Introducing, 
with  nine  cosponsors,  a  bill  to  suspend 
Trunkllne's  LNG  import  authoriza- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  simply  place  a  morato- 
rium on  the  sales  of  Trunkllne  LNG  to 
the  United  States— let  me  make  clear, 
it  will  have  no  effect  on  LNG  Imported 


by  Distrlgas— by  suspending  Trunk- 
line's  license  to  Import  this  LNG  for  a 
period  of  at  least  18  months.  After  this 
period,  the  Department  of  Energy  will 
determine  whether  or  not  It  is  In  the 
public  interest  to  reissue  the  Import 
authorization.  Such  a  moratorium  will 
allow  a  period  of  time  for  LNG  prices 
to  adjust  to  market  conditions,  while 
preserving  the  rights  of  all  parties  to 
resume  these  Imports  In  the  future. 

Reflecting  the  deep  concern  this 
Issue  has  generated  throughout  the 
Midwest,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  Senators  Dixon,  Lugar,  Dole, 
Danforth,  Kassebaum,  Eagleton, 
Levin,  Metzenbaum,  and  Riegle  are 
original  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  They, 
like  myself,  feel  that  the  consumers  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas  should  no  longer 
have  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  Alge- 
rian LNG. 

I  feel  now,  as  I  have  always  felt,  that 
legislation  of  this  kind  Is  a  last 
resort— a  matter  to  pursue  If  all  else 
falls.  We  have  so  far  seen  no  tangible 
results  from  direct  party-to-party  re- 
negotiation. Nor  have  we  seen  final 
action  from  regulatory  agenles  with 
the  authority  to  suspend  these  Im- 
ports. 

However,  Secretary  Hodel  has  given 
me  his  personal  assurance  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  will  resolve  this 
matter  before  the  onset  of  winter— an- 
other winter  In  which  many,  many 
Mldwestemers  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  affording  their  energy 
bills.  Just  today,  the  Department  of 
Energy  Is  taking  action  which  shows 
that  It  does  Indeed  take  this  matter  se- 
riously. 

Today,  the  Department  Is  reopening 
the  Trunkllne  proceeding  it  suspended 
last  February.  In  approximately  2 
months,  we  will  receive  a  final  order 
from  the  Department  that  will  address 
the  issue  of  whether  this  LNG  is  fairly 
priced,  and,  if  not,  whether  these  LNG 
Imports  should  be  suspended  or  other 
appropriate  action  taken,  until  Trunk- 
llne and  Algeria  negotiate  contract 
terms  consistent  with  the  public  Inter- 

I  am  pleased  with  this  recent  devel- 
opment. However,  this  bill  will  state 
clearly  for  all  concerned  what  action  I 
and  my  Midwestern  colleagues  will 
seek  if  necessary. 


JAMES  F.  BERE 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  James  F. 
Bere,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Borg- Warner  Corp.  in  Chi- 
cago, and  recent  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Japan-United  States 
Economic  Relations  has  guided  his 
company  through  hard  economic 
times  without  sacrificing  growth  or  in- 
novation. At  the  same  time  he  has 
maintained  and  actually  Increased 
earnings  during  the  recession. 


The  August  15,  1983,  Issue  of  Forbes 
magazine  carried  an  excellent  article 
on  Mr.  Bere,  with  an  eye-catching 
heading:  "Healthy  Smokestacks."  The 
article  notes  at  the  onset  that  "Here's 
a  midwestem  manufacturer  whose 
earnings  were  scarcely  dented  last 
year.  What's  Borg- Warner  doing  that's 
right?" 

Mr.  President,  this  Forbes  article 
lays  out  Mr.  Bere's  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  his  company  and  his  communi- 
ty. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  at 
Borg-Wamer,  a  company  which  spe- 
cializes in  the  production  of  chemicals, 
plastics,  and  automotive  and  Industrial 
air  conditioners,  Mr.  Bere  has  over- 
seen the  diversification  of  his  compa- 
ny Into  financial  services  and  industri- 
al and  residential  protection.  In  doing 
so  Mr.  Bere  has  demonstrated  an  exec- 
utive ability  that  has  won  him  respect 
both  here  and  abroad.  This  can  be 
seen  In  his  appointment  as  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Japan- 
United  States  Economic  Relations. 
The  Council  was  formed  to  provide  a 
national  forum  to  propose  solutions  to 
problems  within  the  Japan-United 
States  economic  relationship  which 
may  limit  trade  and  Investment  be- 
tween the  two  coimtrles.  As  Chairman, 
Bere  testified  last  year  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  United  States-Japanese  trade  and 
the  yen/dollar  relationship. 

Mr.  Bere's  company  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Japanese,  most  re- 
cently in  the  joint  production  of  a  tur- 
bocharger  with  the  Japanese  manufac- 
turer IHI.  Underscoring  his  commit- 
ment to  United  States-Japanese  trade, 
and  the  importance  of  economic  coop- 
eration, Mr.  Bere  comments: 

Whatever  the  long-term  manufacturing 
position  of  the  American  in  Japan  will  be, 
there  is.  and  will  be  a  market.  We  are  deter- 
mined in  Borg-Wamer  to  command  a  larger, 
share  of  that  market  for  our  products.  I 
sense  a  growing  intent  in  many  American 
comiftinies  to  become  busier  in  the  very 
lively  Japan  market. 

I  have  known  Jim  Bere  for  many 
years  and  was  pleased  to  see  the 
Forbes  piece  on  him  and  his  company. 
At  a  time  when  there  Is  much  debate 
In  Washington  about  our  smokestack 
Industries,  Jim  Bere  and  Borg-Wamer 
show  how  successful  our  basic  Indus- 
tries can  be  with  the  right  talent.  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  Forbes  Magazine.  Aug.  15.  19831 

Healthy  Smokestacks 

(By  Ellyn  Spragins) 

One  day  in  1966  ten  division  presidents  of 

Borg-Wamers    automotive    group    walked 
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into  the  conierence  room  at  the  Rockford, 
111.  plant.  They  expected  a  routine  meeting 
with  their  boss,  Jim  Bere.  But  Bere.  Just 
over  a  year  c  the  Job  as  group  vice  presi- 
dent, had  a  surprise  in  store.  In  outright  vio- 
lation of  a  company  rule  against  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  data,  Bere  revealed  all 
ten  divisions'  sales  and  profits  or  losses. 
Bere  wasn't  fired,  as  some  of  the  managers 
thought  he  would  be.  His  boss  was  upset. 
Yet  two  years  later  B-W  plucked  Bere,  at 
the  age  of  45,  from  a  group  of  older  and 
more  experienced  candidates  and  promoted 
him  to  the  B-W  presidency.  The  board  that 
picked  him  had  realized  the  very  openness 
which  had  once  gotten  Bere  into  trouble 
was  a  great  virtue  in  leadership.  Because  he 
was  so  frank,  people  trusted  him  and  would 
do  what  he  asked. 

The  board  had  chosen  wisely.  Bere  has 
transformed  a  collection  of  ill-fitting  indus- 
trial operations  into  a  conglomerate  that 
really  works.  Bere  shucked  off  B-'W  busi- 
ness lines  with  nearly  $1  billion  in  sales  and 
acquired  new  ones,  heavy  on  the  service 
side,  with  over  $500  million  in  sales.  Jiist 
one  comparison  shows  the  striking  efft-ct  on 
the  company's  finances.  In  the  recession 
before  last,  the  1973-75  slump.  B-W's  earn- 
ings shrank  by  37  percent.  But  in  1982  the 
shrinkage,  to  $167  million  in  earnings  on 
sales  of  $3.2  billion,  amounted  to  only  3  per- 
cent from  the  prior  year,  and  earnings  were 
actually  up  33  percent  from  1980. 

B-W,  headquartered  in  Chicago,  remains  a 
place  where  employees  spend  their  entire 
working  lives,  where  the  president  st  ill  stops 
by  the  dining  room  kitchen  to  chat  with  the 
staff  and  where,  despite  diversification, 
smokestack  industry  still  accounts  for  71 
percent  of  business.  B-W's  gritty  side  con- 
sists of  manufacturing  chemicals  and  plas- 
tics, air  conditioners  and  equipment  for  the 
automotive  and  energy  industries.  The 
diversification  managed  by  Bere— now  chair- 
man and  chief  executive— has  thrust  the 
company  into  financial  services  and  indus- 
trial and  residential  protection,  which  to- 
gether contributed  34  percent  to  1982  earn- 
ings. 

Yet  Ber6  doesn't  sneer  at  .smokestack 
America.  Industrial  manufacturing,  he  says, 
will  never  account  for  less  than  roughly  half 
of  B-W's  business.  "I  think  mob  psychology 
is  very  prevalent  among  CEOs,"  he  says. 
"Everyone  is  going  after  electronics  compa- 
nies. Prior  to  that  they  were  all  chasing  in- 
surance companies."  But  he  draws  no  sharp 
distinction  between  manufacturing  and 
service  businesses.  "When  you  are  manufac- 
turing something."  he  says,  "the  whole  es- 
sence of  business  is  to  serve." 

Take  B-W's  oldest  business,  founded  on 
metal-bending  to  make  automobile  and 
other  parts.  Bere  dumped  the  lines  that 
weren't  consistently  profitable.  He  stuck 
with  parts  that  automobile  manufacturers 
can  less  easily  make  for  themselves.  That 
meant  getting  out  of  automatic  transmis- 
sions, for  example,  and  closing  plants.  B-W 
has  wound  up  with  its  warehouses  filled 
with  proprietary  products  like  the  Hy-Vo 
chain,  used  in  front-wheel-drive  transmis- 
sions, for  which  service— in  the  form  of  engi- 
neering and  design— can  add  value  and  prof- 
itability. Although  the  biggest  recent  drop 
in  U.S.  auto  production  was  atraut  25  per- 
cent, in  1980.  B-W's  sales  to  the  auto  indus- 
try that  year  fell  only  16  percent. 

B-W's  chemicals  and  plastics  division 
found  a  way  to  increase  its  service  to  cus- 
tomers last  year  by  becoming  a  broker  of 
other  producers'  resins.  Now  B-W's  small 
wholesale  customers,  such  as  Mike  Schuitt 


at  Keco  Inc.  in  Oklahoma  City,  place  more- 
business  with  B-W;  he  orders  five  times  as 
much,  in  fact,  as  he  used  to.  "1  get  much 
better  service  now, "  ho  says.  "Monsanio  and 
Dow  only  go  after  the  larger  accounts.  Borg- 
Wamer  saw  this  void  and  stepped  in.' 

Illustrative  of  B-W's  approach  is  a  device 
developed  by  the  air-conditioning  group. 
This  device  embodies  some  of  Beres  mo.st 
ambitious  plans  for  Borg-Wamer's  industri 
al  businesses— to  marry  brains  to  machines. 
It's     the    Turbo-Mcdulator,     a     box     that 

senses"  the  coolness  of  water  returning 
through  an  air  conditioner  and  tells  the  ma- 
chine how  fast  to  run  the  motor  in  order  to 
hit  a  desired  air  temperature.  Nothing  too 
fancy,  but  customers  can  add  it  to  their  sys- 
tems and  save  energy  immediately.  "We 
don't  want  to  automate  the  factory  like 
GE,"  Bero  says.  We  want  to  make  the  com- 
ponents people  can  buy  to  automate  them- 
selves." 

Despite  his  dedication  to  manufacturing. 
Bere  has  not  hesitated  to  go  outside  his  in- 
dustries for  knowhow.  Under  Bere,  B-W  has 
bought  5  percent  and  10  percent  interests  in 
small  electronics  and  software  companies,  to 
gain  their  expertise,  and  has  entered  into 
several  joint  ventures  to  acquire  technology. 
"It  became  obvious  that  the  global  turbo- 
charger  market  was  going  to  take  off,"  says 
Scott  Merlis,  an  analyst  for  Shearson/ 
American  Express.  "How  does  Borg-Wamer 
develop  a  turbocharger  overnight?  They 
signed  a  joint  venture  with  IHI,  a  Japanese 
manufacturer,  and  now  Wamer-Ishi  turbo- 
chargers  wUl  be  in  the  new  Ford  Escort 
models." 

Bere's  ability  to  enter  productive  partner- 
ships is  also  evident  in  B-W's  three  major 
equity  interests  in  other  companies.  Rather 
than  sell  off  B-W  businesses  outright.  Bere 
chose  to  swap  three  of  them  for  stock.  Thus 
did  B-W  end  up  with  substantial  stockhold- 
ings in  Hughes  Tool,  Echlin  and  Amedco.  B- 
W's  1.8  million  shares  of  Amedco.  originally 
worth  $7.5  million,  are  now  worth  $44  mil- 
lion. B-W's  19  percent  interest  in  Hughes 
Tool,  while  currently  depressed  in  price,  is  a 
jewel  many  companies  would  gladly  buy  if 
B-W  were  to  offer  it  for  sale.  But  such  a 
sale  is  unlikely  even  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  another  service  business  Bere  wants.  It  is 
estimated  that  divestitures  of  other  oper- 
ations could  fetch  $100  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion in  cash,  and  B-W's  debt  amounts  to 
only  24  percent  of  equity.  Bere  is  as  modest 
as  he  is  open.  He  takes  little  credit  for  B- 
W's  specific  innovations.  He  does  accept  the 
credit  for  helping  motivate  the  people  who 
innovate.  "If  you  communicate  with  people, 
you  can  release  their  creativity, "  he  says. 
"They  can  go  to  work  and  be  part  of  the  de- 
cision tree." 

Call  it  good  communications,  call  it  good 
leadership,  Bere's  style  produces  results. 
Old-time  employees  say  they  know  more 
now  than  they  ever  did  before  about  what 
must  be  done  to  help  the  company  compete. 
Even  a  union  official  says  that  he  came  to 
trust  senior  management  under  Bere.  "A 
few  years  ago."  he  says.  "I  sat  down  with 
management  and  said.  'I'm  not  going  to  lie 
to  you  anymore.'  "  Says  one  officer,  "Bere  is 
the  kind  of  guy  who,  if  he  asks  you  to  do 
something,  you  say,  "Watch  out.  five-foot- 
thick  brick  wall,  because  I'm  coming 
through.'  "■ 

No  amount  of  employee  zeal  can  strength- 
en sick  markets,  of  course,  and  B-W  would 
be  doing  much  better  if  it  weren't  for  weak- 
ness in  Europe,  in  oil  drilling,  in  air-condi- 
tioning and  in  other  divisions.  Nevertheless, 
in   the  first  half  of   1983,  although   total 


earnings  slipped  slightly,  operating  profit 
from  manufacturing  groups  rose  by  30  per- 
cent jmd  for  the  full  year  B-W  is  headed  for 
an  earnings  record.  If  smokestack  America 
IS  dying,  you  wouldn't  guess  it  here. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
the  creation  of  a  new  position  within 
the  Department  of  State  to  be  entitled 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Agricultural 
Affairs. 

We  need  to  be  sure  that  there  is  at 
least  one  high  level  State  Department 
official  who  is  an  expert  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  agricultural  and  for- 
eign policy  since,  increasingly,  our  ag- 
ricultural policy  is  being  set  by  offi- 
cials in  the  State  Department.  For  ex- 
ample: 

In  the  past  decade  there  have  been 
four  embargoes  of  agricultural  goods, 
and  in  the  wake  of  the  Korean  airliner 
incident,  calls  for  yet  another  grain 
sanction  against  the  Soviets.  It  is  clear 
that  the  only  party  injured  by  such 
embargoes  is  the  United  States  since 
the  Soviets  have  plenty  of  other  sup- 
pliers to  choose  from.  Moreover,  the 
embargoes  have  critically  harmed 
America's  reputation  as  a  reliable  sup- 
plier and  reduced  prospects  for  future 
sales. 

Agricultural  products  account  for  20 
percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  and  contrib- 
ute $26  billion  to  the  balance  of  trade. 
Agricultural  exports  account  for  $95 
billion  of  our  domestic  economic  activ- 
ity and  provide  1.2  million  jobs.  Each 
extra  $1  billion  in  exports  creates  as 
many  as  35.000  new  jobs. 

State  Department  employees  are  sta- 
tioned in  nearly  every  nation  around 
the  globe  and  are  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  monitor  economic  conditions 
and  promote  trade.  Aggressive  U.S. 
export  policies  will  expand  trading 
partnerships,  especially  in  the  devel- 
oping nations,  and  where  trade  in- 
creases, so  does  U.S.  influence. 

Agricultural  issues  have  become  a 
sticking  point  with  several  of  our  tra- 
ditional allies,  and  Foreign  Service 
personnel  are  in  a  position  to  help 
reduce  trade  barriers  and  resolve  agri- 
cultural subsidy  disputes. 

Other  agriculture-related  issues  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  our  foreign 
policy  establishment,  on  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  basis,  include  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  guarantees  to  the 
Eastern  bloc,  matters  relating  to  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  Food  For 
Peace,  agricultural  exchange  programs 
and  general  economic  trends. 

Today  the  American  farmer  has 
little  or  no  access  to  the  makers  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  need  to  provide  a 
permanent,  specialized  conduit  for  the 
concerns  of  the  farmer,  who  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  many  of  our  foreign 
policy  decisions. 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AMERI- 
CAN TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions Is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversa- 
ry pf  distinguished  service  to  the 
American  motor  carrier  industry  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

ATA  is  a  federation  with  affiliated 
ELssociations  in  every  State  and  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  plus  12  national 
conferences.  In  the  aggregate,  it  repre- 
sents every  type  and  class  of  motor 
carrier  operation  in  the  country,  both 
for-hire  and  private. 

ATA  was  incorporated  on  September 
22,  1933,  amid  the  despair  and  confu- 
sion of  a  devastating  national  depres- 
sion. Yet  the  founders  of  this  organi- 
zation saw  through  this  chaos.  They 
were  men  of  vision,  men  of  boimdless 
optimism,  men  of  Immense  energy. 
They  were  eager  to  meet  the  many 
challenges  head  on.  Today  that  same 
spirit  still  is  alive  within  the  trucking 
industry. 

When  ATA  was  founded,  the  motor 
carrier  industry  was  just  begirming  to 
show  signs  of  strength.  The  truck  had 
proven  its  value  and  capabilities  in  the 
rugged  campaigns  of  World  War  I. 
Those  World  War  I  trucks— labeled 
surplus— foimd  their  way  into  Ameri- 
can industry  and  the  great  saga  of  the 
motor  carrier  was  underway. 

These  early  trucks  were  not  much  by 
today's  standards.  They  had  solid  tires 
and  a  top  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour. 
Often,  the  trucks  were  improvised 
wagons  mounted  on  old  car  bodies. 

In  1916,  there  were  but  250,000 
trucks  in  the  United  States.  Pour 
years  and  one  World  War  later,  the 
number  had  quadrupled  to  1.108,000. 
This  growth  has  continued  apace. 
Today  there  are  nearly  34.5  million 
trucks  operating  in  America. 

The  trucking  industry  is  by  nature  a 
highly  responsive,  flexible  and  special- 
ized industry.  It  hauls  everything  from 
potatoes  to  electrical  generators,  from 
paper  to  the  King  Tut  exhibit.  It  does 
so  safely  and  efficiently.  The  greatest 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  it  is  the 
degree  to  which  we  take  it  for  granted. 
Nearly  everything  we  eat,  wear  or  use 
comes  at  least  part  of  the  way  by 
truck. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  trucking 
has  played  an  integral  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's economic  development.  When 
ATA  was  founded  in  1933,  railroads 
were  the  dominent  freight  transpora- 
tion  mode.  Today,  trucks  haul  83.2 
percent  of  all  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. 73  percent  of  all  clothing,  73.6 
percent  of  all  toys,  amusement  and 
athletic  goods,  and  63  percent  of  all 
televisions  and  radios.  In  short,  trucks 
haul  nearly  60  percent  of  all  manufac- 
tured goods. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  the  rise  of 
the  trucking  industry  paralleled  the 
great  economic  growth  that  has  taken 
place   in   this  country.   Trucks  allow 


businesses  and  people  the  freedom  to 
locate  in  any  area  no  matter  how 
small  without  fear  of  prejudicial  rates 
or  services. 

America's  trucking  industry  works 
for  all  of  us.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  congratulate  ATA 
on  its  50th  anniversary  and  to  send  my 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 


ARMY  WINS  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
AWARD  FOR  SEPTEMBER 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
gave  my  Golden  Fleece  Award  for  the 
month  of  September  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  spending  about 
$20,000  to  prepare  30,000  fancy,  multi- 
colored pamphlets  explaining  how  to 
play  "King  of  the  Hill"— that  is 
right— the  old  playground  game.  The 
Army  has  made  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill  but  the  poor  taxpayer  has 
taken  the  financial  tumble. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  preface, 
four  pages  of  detailed  rules,  and  a  mul- 
ticolored diagram  of  an  "earthen 
mound"  to  be  used  when  playing  the 
game.  The  Army  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pamphlet  is  to  "incorpo- 
rate leadership,  strategy-planning,  and 
decision-making  skills  into  the  physi- 
cal fitness  training  program." 

I  believe  this  statement  is  bottled-in- 
bond  nonsense  and  here  is  why. 

First,  while  the  U.S.  Army  is  practic- 
ing "King  of  the  Hill,"  the  Russian 
Army  practices  blitzkrieg  tactics, 
massed  infantry  attacks,  chemical  war- 
fare, and  subversion.  Our  playing 
"King  of  the  Hill"  will  not  keep  De- 
fense Minister  Ustinov  awake  nights. 

Second.  "King  of  the  Hill"  has  little 
resemblance  to  the  modem  battlefield, 
which  is  fluid,  makes  use  of  high  tech- 
nology weapons  including  remote  tar- 
geting and  attack,  and  is  not  bound  by 
detailed  rules.  Whatever  lessons  about 
strategy  which  can  be  learned  from 
•'King  of  the  Hill"  will  be  useless  on 
the  battlefield. 

Third,  the  rules  of  "King  of  the 
Hill"  can  be  easily  learned.  Children 
have  been  doing  so  for  decades  if  not 
centuries.  Drill  instructors  are  notably 
proficient  at  keeping  the  troops  fit.  If 
these  instructors  want  to  play  "King 
of  the  Hill"  to  improve  fitness,  they  do 
not  need  a  Defense  Department  pam- 
phlet filled  with  silly  rules. 

Fourth,  the  pamphlet  is  written  like 
a  second  grade  "Dick  and  Jane"  read- 
ing primer.  Here  are  some  direct 
quotes  from  the  pamphlet: 

King  of  the  Hill  uses  a  defending  team 
and  an  attacking  team. 

The  game  is  played  under  the  supervision 
of  three  referees.  One  of  them  is  designated 
chief  referee.  All  referees  have  whistles. 

When  possible,  senior  NCOs  and/or  offi- 
cers from  other  units  or  sections  should  be 
used  as  officials.  It  is  important  that  their 
authority  not  be  questioned  during  play.  If 
it  is.  the  game  quickly  gets  out  of  hand. 


Unsportsmanlike  conduct  is  called  for 
abusive  or  insulting  language  directed  at  a 
referee  or  language  determined  to  be  exces- 
sive or  blatant. 

The  rules  also  provide  that  the  de- 
fending team  leader  cannot  be  at- 
tacked by  anyone  but  the  attacking 
leader  as  long  as  the  defender  remains 
in  an  "inner  circle."  Ordinary  soldiers 
are  expendable  but  the  leaders  are  ex- 
alted personages  only  to  be  attacked 
by  others  of  equal  rank.  Is  this  a 
lesson  the  Army  wants  to  teach? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  physical  fit- 
ness should  be  a  goal  for  every  Ameri- 
can. It  is  especially  important  that  our 
soldiers  be  fit.  But  using  "King  of  the 
Hill"  to  teach  strategy  and  decision- 
making strikes  me  as  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. 


URGENTLY    NEEDED:    A    TOUGH 
ANTINUCLEAR  PROLIFERA- 

TION POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  so  sharply  focused  our  gaze  on 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  have  become 
transfixed,  imable  to  see  the  far  more 
likely  threat  of  a  nuclear  war.  Listen 
to   the   New   York   Times   columnist. 
William  Safire,  for  example.  No  one 
has  more  consistently  recognized  the 
military  threat  the  Soviet  Union  rep- 
resents to   our  country   than  Safire. 
And    few    if    any    have    counseled    a 
tougher     or     more     imcompromising 
policy  of  vigorous  and  forthright  oppo- 
sition to  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
strategic    and    conventional    military 
strength,  feed  grain  embargo  and  the 
termination  of  all  trade  that  might 
even  indirectly  strengthen  the  Soviet 
military   strength.   Now   what   would 
you  assume  that  Safire  would  regard 
as  the  most  serious  threat  of  nuclear 
war?  A  strike  against  this  coimtry  by 
the  U.S.S.R.?  No. 

Last  Sunday  Safire  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times:    "The  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  additional  nations  is  the 
likeliest    road    to    world    war."    And 
Safire  is  right.  This  country  will  spend 
at  least  $50  billion  this  year  and  at 
least  $250  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
to  build  a  bigger,  more  lethal  and  less 
vulnerable  nuclear  arsenal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deterring  an  attack  by   the 
Soviet    Union.    This    Senator    agrees 
that  we  need  much  but  not  all  of  that 
nuclear   military   strength.   That   im- 
mensely costly  build-up  will  do  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  which— as  Safire  observes— 
represents  a  more  likely  road  to  nucle- 
ar war.  And  how  much  are  we  spend- 
ing to  halt  this  proliferation?  Answer: 
Nothing.   We   not   only   are   devoting 
none  of  our  resources  to  stopping  this 
road  to  a  nuclear  holocaust,  we  as  a 
nation  are  actually  in  the  process  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the  proliferation. 
Argentina  has  refused  to  sign  the  non- 
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proliferation  pact  which  would  pledge 
her  to  shun  attempts  to  develop  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Safire  points  out  that 
"with  a  two  paragraph  announcement 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  United 
States  recently  slipped  Buenos  Aires 
143  tons  of  heavy  water."  And  Safire 
also  reports  that  "according  to  one 
\3J&.  Intelligence  analysis,  a  secret  plan 
is  afoot  In  Buenos  Aires  to  divert  a  ton 
of  uranium  from  one  of  the  Argentine 
atomic  energy  plants  to  make  enough 
Plutonium  for  a  bomb,  with  no  inter- 
national inspection  agency  the  wiser." 
And  Safire  adds:  "This  analysis,  circu- 
lated widely  In  our  Government  since 
May.  evaluates  the  supposed  plan  with 
a  curt  'can  be  done."  Plant  has  a  150- 
ton  annual  capacity.  One  ton  could  be 
done  by  bookkeeping  error." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  can 
recall  that  it  was  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  Argentina  was  locked  in 
mortal  combat  with  the  United  King- 
dom in  a  war  over  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands which  Argentina  had  invaded 
and  then  was  defeated  by  the  United 
Kingdom  with  conventional  arms.  Let 
us  entertain  the  shuddering  thought 
that  Argentina  had  the  bomb  at  that 
time.  Would  she  then  have  accepted 
that  humiliating  defeat  as  she  did? 
Would  she  have  threatened  the  United 
Kingdom  with  a  nuclear  bomb  explo- 
sion in  the  heart  of  London  if  Britain 
did  not  withdraw  its  armada  from  the 
Falklands?  Think  of  it— a  nuclear 
bomb— made  courtesy  of  a  U.S.  export 
to  Argentina  of  heavy  water,  made  in 
spite  of  our  full  knowledge  of  Argenti- 
na's refusal  to  sign  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty,  and  in  spite  of  our  further 
knowledge  that  Argentina  had  every 
Intention  of  diverting  enough  Plutoni- 
um from  its  reactor  to  make  a  bomb. 
But  an  Argentine  nuclear  attack  on 
London?  The  United  Kingdom  after 
all  is  a  nuclear  power.  It  has  not  one 
nuclear  warhead  but  1,500.  It  also  has 
the  capability  of  delivering  its  nuclear 
missiles  by  air  and  sea  and  land.  Some 
will  argue  that  Argentina  would  be  en- 
gaging in  an  act  of  transparent  idiocy 
to  threaten  a  nuclear  explosion 
against  the  United  Kingdom— a  mouse 
threatening  to  bite  an  elephant.  But 
could  the  United  Kingdom  take  the 
gamble  of  calling  Argentina's  bluff 
and  if  it  did  would  the  Argentinians  in 
desperation  and  humiliation  take  the 
chance  that  the  United  Kingdom 
would  achieve  nothing  by  retaliation 
even  after  being  nuked  and  if  the 
United  Kingdom  did  retaliate  where 
would  the  nuclear  madness  end? 

Mr.  President,  admittedly  the  Argen- 
tine-United Kingdom  example  would 
probably  not  bring  a  nuclear  war. 
What  would  be  the  odds?  Ten  to  one 
against,  thirty  to  one  against.  But  the 
odds  shorten  considerably  when  we 
consider  the  likely  fruits  of  our  total 
policy  in  spreading  nuclear  armed 
goodies  around  like  pennies  from 
heaven.  Consider  our  record:  We  have 


sent  nuclear  materials  or  equipment  to 
Pakistan,  to  India,  to  South  Africa. 
And  so  we  have  had  no  grounds  for 
protest  when  the  French  have  provid- 
ed nuclear  capabilities  to  Iraq  and 
Iran  or  when  the  Germans,  the  Japa- 
nese, and  even  the  Swiss— none  of 
whom  either  have  a  nuclear  arsenal  or 
appear  to  have  any  Interest  in  develop- 
ing one— nevertheless  sell  nuclear 
know-how  to  other  countries. 

Safire  reports  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  salivating  about  selling 
nuclear  reactors  to  China— noting  that 
China  has  been  a  nuclear  power  for 
some  time  but  is  helping  to  give  a 
nuke  power  to  Pakistan  which  is  also 
helped  along  the  nuclear  road  by 
Israel. 

Mr.  President,  survival  is  crying  out 
for  a  nonproliferation  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  that  should 
be  tough,  uncompromising  and  have  a 
priority  over  everything  else.  We 
should  start  as  Safire  suggests  with 
this:  "The  U.S.  Government  should 
make  clear  to  Argentina  and  other 
allies  that  our  help  in  atomic  energy 
development  is  available  only  to  coun- 
tries willing  to  pledge  to  forego  the 
bomb." 

One  of  the  concrete  reforms  that 
the  Congress  can  take  to  stem  the  tide 
of  dangerous  U.S.  nuclear  equipment 
and  materials  exports  is  to  pass  the 
Proxmire  Non-Proliferation  Act 
Amendments  bill.  S.  475.  That  legisla- 
tion puts  teeth  into  the  exports  con- 
trols governing  sensitive  U.S.  technolo- 
gy. Mr.  WoLPE  of  Michigan  is  the 
House  sponsor  of  the  companion  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Sunday. 
September  18  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  by  William  Safire  headlined: 
"Atoms  for  Argles"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Atoms  for  Argies 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washihctoi*.— The  Argentines  may  be 
busily  building  themselves  an  atomic  bomb. 
With  such  a  weapon.  Argentina  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  Great  Britain  on  the  Falk- 
land Islands  as  a  nuclear  equal,  as  well  as 
menace  Chile  in  the  dispute  over  islands  at 
the  tip  of  South  America. 

According  to  one  U.S.  intelligence  analy- 
sis, a  secret  plan  afoot  in  Buenos  Aires  is  to 
divert  a  ton  of  uranium  from  one  of  Argen- 
tina's atomic  energy  plants  to  make  enough 
Plutonium  for  a  bomb,  with  no  international 
Inspection  agency  the  wiser.  This  analysis, 
circulated  widely  in  our  Government  since 
May.  evaluates  the  supposed  plan  with  a 
curt  "can  be  done.  Plant  has  a  150-ton 
annual  capacity.  One  ton  could  be  done  by 
bookkeeping  error." 

State  Department  officials  dispute  this  In- 
terpretation, tmd  other  Intelligence  analysts 
argue  that  no  credible  evidence  has  come 
our  way  to  suggest  that  the  Argentina  nu- 
clear progTsim— by  far  the  most  extensive  In 
Latin  America— has  been  diverting  nuclear 
fuel  to  produce  a  bomb. 


That  brouhaha  among  si>ooks  may  be  aca- 
demic: as  Philip  Boffey  of  The  New  York 
Times  reports.  Argentina  mines  is  own  ura- 
nium and  is  building  a  plant  that  could  turn 
out  bomb  material  with  nobdoy  the  wiser. 

Here  comes  the  controversy:  Since  Argen- 
tina refuses  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty,  should  the  tlnited  States 
help  that  nation  develop  Its  nuclear  poten- 
tial by  selling  it  heavy  water  and  comput- 
ers? 

That  question  is  slanted  to  elicit  a  no.  But 
the  Reagan  Administration  argues  that  our 
previous  policy  of  refusing  to  cooperate  on 
anything  nuclear  with  non-signing  countries 
did  not  stop  their  development,  and  left  us 
with  no  connective  tissue.  That  is  why.  in 
the  dead  of  night,  with  a  two-paragraph  an- 
nouncement in  the  Federal  Register,  the 
U.S.  recently  slipped  Buenos  Aires  143  tons 
of  heavy  water:  now  the  Argles  will  at  least 
talk  to  us  about  safeguards.  Isn't  some 
progress,  aind  contact  that  might  lead  to 
more,  better  than  a  sterile  all-or-nothing 
posture? 

That  is  the  way  the  Reagan  men  slant  the 
question  to  elicit  a  yes.  but  the  answer  is 
still  no.  Old  d^tenteniks  still  hot>e  that 
trade  and  aid  to  foes  and  friends  will  some- 
how make  them  dependent  or  grateful:  that 
naive  approach  does  not  work.  The  way  to 
discourage  any  nation  not  now  a  member  of 
the  nuclear  club  from  building  a  bomb  is  to 
bring  our  diplomatic,  intelligence  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  bear  to  stop  it. 

The  temptation  to  a  proud  people,  recent- 
ly humiliated  in  war.  to  convert  atomic  fa- 
cilities to  bomb  production  is  obvious.  Ar- 
gentines, with  inflation  approaching  500 
percent,  are  flirting  with  bankruptcy.  With 
abundant  coal  and  hydroelectric  energy  re- 
sources, billions  spent  on  atomic  develop- 
ment are  misdirected.  They  need  our  eco- 
nomic help:  we  should  link  that  help  to 
their  willingness  to  join  the  nations  willing 
to  submit  to  close  inspection  of  all  atomic 
facilities. 

Blackmail?  You  bet.  Is  it  unfair  for  the 
nuclear  nations  to  insist  that  other  nations 
stay  out  of  their  club?  Yes.  But  the  need  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  into 
more  hands  overrides  all  equity. 

Argentina  is  now  preparing  for  democratic 
elections  next  month,  which  will  be  the 
military  junta's  Good  Deed.  Although  the 
middle-class  candidate  is  getting  most  of  the 
international  media  buildup,  keep  your  eye 
on  Italo  Luder,  the  Peronlst  candidate,  who 
is  In  the  pocket  of  the  unions.  When  Peron- 
ists  are  allowed  to  run.  they  win:  they  pio- 
neered the  "third  position"  in  international 
affairs:  over  half  the  trade  in  Argentina 
today  is  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  Professor 
Luder  wins,  the  U.S.  will  be  holding  out  Its 
nuclear  carrots  to  a  neutralist  nation. 

Fortunately,  proliferation  is  one  of  those 
rare  cases  In  which  superpower  Interests  are 
parallel.  The  U.S.  should  join  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  leaning  against  the  pursuit  of 
the  bomb  by  the  new  government  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Although  we  will  be  competing  with 
the  Russians  for  Influence  in  Argentina,  on 
that  subject  Moscow  and  Washington  can 
agree  to  a  superpower  priority:  Keep  the 
nuclear  club  exclusive. 

The  same  overriding  concern  should  apply 
to  our  dealings  with  China,  long  a  nuclear 
power,  on  matters  atomic.  Foggy  Bottom 
has  been  smacking  Its  lips  at  the  prospect  of 
selling  Westinghouse  reactors  to  Peking. 
But  China  Is  helping  Its  ally.  Pakistan,  build 
the  Islamic  bomb,  and  we  cannot  count  on 
Israel  to  nonprollferate  the  Pakls  as  they 
did  the  Iraqis.  Before  we  agree  to  deal  with 


China,  the  U.S.  should  require  a  promise  of 
safeguards  on  all  Its  atomic  exports  and 
bomb-making  data  to  other  nations,  com- 
plete with  International  inspection  of  Chi- 
nese civilian  nuclear  facilities. 

First  things  first.  The  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  additional  nations  is  the  likeliest 
road  to  world  war.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  make  clear  to  Argentina  and  other 
allies  that  our  help  In  atomic  energy  devel- 
opment is  available  only  to  countries  willing 
to  pledge  to  forgo  the  bomb. 


JUDAIC  EXHIBIT  SERVES  AS  A 
REMINDER  OF  THE  NEED  FOR 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
November  a  cultural  event  of  tran- 
scending importance  will  occur  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  will  open  an  exhibit  of 
Judaic  treasures  from  the  Czechoslo- 
vak state  collections. 

The  negotiations  to  bring  a  portion 
of  the  collection,  which  has  never 
been  shown  outside  of  Czechoslovakia, 
to  the  United  States  began  with  the 
discovery  of  its  existence  by  a  former 
colleague.  Congressman  Charles 
Vanlk.  during  a  visit  to  Prague  in  1968. 
It  is  due  to  the  perseverence  of  Mark 
Talisman,  Vanik's  former  administra- 
tive assistsint,  and  the  efforts  of  many 
others  that  the  Czech  Government  fi- 
nally agreed  to  permit  the  exhibit  to 
be  shown  here. 

These  cultural  treasures,  the  story 
of  how  they  were  collected,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  the  exhibit  to  be 
shown  in  the  United  States  form  a  re- 
markable chapter  in  the  history  of 
men's  indomitable  spirit. 

The  items  to  be  shown  at  the  Smith- 
sonian are  a  small  fraction  of  a  huge 
collection  of  Jewish  religious  objects, 
art.  and  cultural  items  assembled 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Prague. 
That  city  had  been  for  almost  900 
years  one  of  the  great  centers  of 
Jewish  culture.  Because  it  was  a  city 
world  famous  for  Jewish  life,  the  Nazis 
decided  to  turn  it  into  a  monument  of 
Jewish  death. 

The  Nazi  plan  was  to  scour  central 
Europe  for  Jewish  art  and  artifacts, 
add  them  to  the  existing  collections  in 
Prague,  and  turn  them  into  one  vast 
museum  of  an  extinct  race.  It  was  in- 
tended to  document  the  successful  an- 
nihilation of  an  entire  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  ghoulish  story 
represented  by  this  collection,  which 
has  been  described  in  recent  press  re- 
ports, is  both  distrubing  and  haunting. 
I  was  particularly  moved  by  its  sensi- 
tive portrayal  on  the  September  19 
edition  of  the  MacNeil-Lehrer  report. 

In  listening  to  their  broadcast  I  was 
constantly  reminded  how  impossible  it 
is  to  comprehend  the  Nazi  mentality: 
Driven  to  commit  the  most  heinous 
crime  knovm  to  man— genocide— and 
driven  just  as  relentlessly  to  painstak- 


ingly document  and  memorialize  their 
unspeakable  crime. 

The  Nazi  brutality  and  insensitivity 
Is  mind-numbing.  But  the  reaction 
which  this  broadcast  evokes— and  I  am 
confident  that  this  Important  exhibit 
will  magnify— is  the  spontaneous, 
himian  cry  of  "Never  again." 

Mr.  I»resident,  former  Congressman 
Vanlk.  Mark  Talisman,  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  and  the  many  individ- 
uals responsible  for  this  exhibit  have 
done  all  of  us  an  important  service  by 
bringing  this  collection  to  America. 

But  is  this  collection  merely  serves 
as  a  reminder  of  one  of  the  darkest 
chapters  in  mankind's  history  then  it 
has  only  been  partially  effective.  It 
needs  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  Amer- 
ica, and  the  world,  to  take  every  step 
possible  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of 
genocide. 

Here  in  the  Senate  we  have  one  very 
concrete  step  we  can  take— ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  By  giving 
our  advice  and  consent  to  this  impor- 
tant human  rights  treaty  we  can  help 
to  assure  that  there  will  never  be  an- 
other museum  to  an  "extinct  race"  as- 
sembled as  long  as  we  have  the  ability 
to  act. 

Mr.  I»resident,  just  after  this  collec- 
tion opens  in  November  at  the  Smith- 
sonian the  world  will  mark  the  35th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

That  armiversary  and  this  exhibit 
provide  an  ideal  opportimity  for  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. We  can  not  procrastinate  any 
longer.  We  must  make  use  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  the  feelings  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
will  see  or  read  about  the  Smithsonian 
exhibit  and  cry  "Never  again." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  waste  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  from  the  Sep- 
tember 19  edition  of  the  MacNeil- 
Lehrer  news  hour  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  news  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  19 
and  the  New  York  Times  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  which  describe  the  exhibit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Priceless  Czech  Judaica  Traces  the 
History  of  a  People 
Robert  MacNeil.  Finally  today,  there  was 
news  of  an  unusual  cultural  event.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  announced  that 
after  15  years  of  negotiations,  the  Czech 
government  has  agreed  to  lend  part  of  the 
state  Jewish  museum  collection  In  Prague. 
The  collection  was  assembled  during  the 
Nazis'  destruction  of  the  centuries-old 
Czechoslovak  Jewish  community.  One  of 
those  making  the  announcement  at  a  Wash- 
ington press  conference  was  Anna  Cohn. 
project  director  of  the  exhibition,  called 
Precious  Legacy. 

Ann  Cohn.  (project  director).  The  Pre- 
cious Legacy  tells  the  story  of  a  museum 
turned  upside  down  In  a  world  gone  mad. 


The  Precious  Legacy  first  as  a  major  inter- 
national loan  exhibition  which  makes  avail- 
able to  American  audiences  for  the  first 
time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
collections  of  ethnic  art  in  the  world. 

MacNeil.  The  Prague  collection  Is  unique. 
It  Is  the  largest  and  most  significant  collec- 
tion of  Jewish  religious  art  anywhere.  But 
what  is  haunting  about  it  is  the  story  of 
how  It  came  to  exist,  and  what  the  Nazis' 
purpose  was— to  actually  create  a  museum 
to  an  extinct  race.  It  Is  one  of  the  strangest 
stories  to  come  out  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Holocaust.  It  begins  centuries  ago  In  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Europe. 

Prague— for  nearly  900  years,  a  center  of 
Jewish  culture.  In  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
called  the  Jerusalem  of  Europe.  In  the 
solemn  streets  of  modem  Prague,  only  the 
architectural  landmarks  recall  the  cultural 
diversity  and  richness  of  the  city's  past. 
Prague  was  the  Paris  of  the  east,  the  golden 
city.  From  the  tenth  century  through  the 
Renaissance  until  1939.  it  was  one  of  the  ar- 
tistic and  economic  centers  of  the  world. 

The  Jewish  community  was  fully  Integrat- 
ed into  the  life  of  the  city.  They  lived 
grouped  around  the  synagogues,  centers  of 
learning  and  religious  life.  The  Altneuschul 
synagogue,  built  700  years  ago,  is  still  In  use. 
The  high  synagogue  Illuminates  the 
craftsmanship  and  wealth  of  the  communi- 
ty in  the  18th  century:  the  Spanish  syna- 
gogue from  the  late  19th  century,  ornate 
and  elegant;  the  Pinchas,  where  archaeolo- 
gists have  found  the  remains  of  an  11th  cen- 
tury ritual  bath.  A  statue  of  Rabbi  Loew, 
mystic  and  spiritual  Jewish  leader,  stands 
outside  the  old  Czech  town  hall. 

The  well  preserved  gravestones  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  cemetery  carry  the  epitaphs  of 
scholars,  doctors,  vintners,  shoemakers,  law- 
yers, a  testimony  to  the  diversity  of  Jewish 
life.  It  wasn't  always  simple;  there  were 
many  persecutions  of  the  Jews. 

But  from  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Jews  In  Prague  enjoyed  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary peace  and  development,  fully  Inte- 
grated into  Czech  and  German  culture.  Jews 
enrolled  In  Czech  schools  and  universities, 
traded  freely  and  practiced  all  professions. 
Bourgeois  and  secure,  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity flourished.  Jewish  minds  sparked 
ideas  that  changed  the  way  we  see  the 
world. 

Freud,  bom  in  Bohemia,  was  a  student  In 
Prague.  Einstein  made  his  discoveries  at  the 
university  in  Prague.  Gustav  Mahler  began 
to  write  music  in  Prague.  Kafka  wrote  In 
Prague.  In  1939.  It  all  ended. 

JiRi  Laugher  (Holocaust  survivor).  And 
when  the  Germans  came  to  occupy  this 
country,  we  knew  sooner  or  later  something 
would  happen. 

Dr.  Bedrich  NosECK.  (Curator.  Czech 
State  Jewish  Museum).  In  Czech  lands,  we 
know  that  the  peaceful  cooperation  between 
Jews  and  non-Jews  was  very  useful.  But  for 
the  first  time  that  idea  was  a  false  Idea. 

Irma  Laugher  (Holocaust  survivor).  We 
had  to  give  up.  at  first  warm  things,  keys, 
shoes ...  ,    ,  » 

Mr.  Laugher.  They  took  our  wireless  set 
and  our  sewing  machines  and  next  week  all 
the  optical  Instruments  and  next  week  all 
the  animals,  one  week  all  the  surgeon's  in- 
struments, and  every  week  something  else, 
and  we  were  Informed  what  we  had  to  do. 

MacNeil.  From  the  beginning,  all  the  way 
to  the  showers  at  Auschwitz,  the  Nazis' 
process  Involved  systematic  method  and 
elaborate  illusions  of  normalcy.  It  began 
with  the  elimination  of  legal  rights  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  confiscation  of  Jewish  proper- 
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ty— obJecU  of  use  to  the  Nazis,  objects  of 
value. 

The  Jews,  fearing  the  dispersal  and  loss  of 
their  religious  objects,  proposed  to  the  Nazis 
that  they  be  gathered  Into  a  small  existing 
Jewish  museum.  For  the  Nazis.  It  was  a 
means  of  further  confiscation,  a  way  to  use 
the  Jews.  And  they  saw  another  use  for  the 
museum  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Lauchih.  People  say  they  wanted 
after  the  war  to  make  a  museum  of  the  de- 
stroyed nation. 

NosECK.  It  was  a  little  perversity  of  Nazis, 
because  Prague  was  luiown  as  one  of  the 
well-known  Jewish  centers  In  Europe,  and 
that's  why  the  Nazis  wanted  to  create  here 
an  antl-SemltIc  center. 

Mrs.  Ladchkk.  Here  was  a  center,  and  here 
was  already  the  first  embryo  of  a  museum 
because  the  Jews  wanted  to  save  the  culture 
of  their  ancestors. 

NosBCK.  And  the  aim  of  the  Jewish  spe- 
cialists was  contradictory  to  the  aim  of 
Nazis.  They  wanted  to  save  Judaic  items 
agmlnst  the  Nazis  for  future  generations. 

ICacNeil.  Housed  in  the  unused  syna- 
gogues all  over  Prague,  the  collection  grew 
like  a  cancer.  Did  the  Nazis  merely  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  the  objects?  Did  they  need 
to  understand  the  culture  they  despised?  Or 
were  they  exorcising  ghosts  by  cataloging, 
organizing,  controlling  the  artlfacU  of  the 
lives  they  were  destroying? 

In  1943.  systematic  exhibition  work  began 
at  the  Gestapo  central  Jewish  museum  in 
Prague.  The  Jewish  curators  set  up  regular 
exhibitions  about  Jewish  life  for  the  Nazis. 
They  worked  hard.  They  hoped  to  touch 
them  with  the  exhibitions.  In  1944,  the 
museum  staff  was  deported. 

The  Jews  of  Prague  were  sent  to  Terazln. 
a  walled  town  60  miles  from  the  city.  It  wa.s 
described  by  the  Nazis  as  a  model  city  for 
the  Jews  in  the  Third  Reich,  another  step 
In  the  awful  deception.  It  was.  in  fact,  a  way 
station  to  Auschwitz  and  Dachau.  Built  for 
18.000  people,  it  housed  over  60,000  Jews. 
They  were  humiliated  and  starved  and  tor- 
tured and  finally  deported. 

As  they  had  forced  the  Jews  to  organize 
the  confiscation  of  their  property,  the  Nazis 
forced  the  Jewish  committee  of  elders  to 
make  up  the  lists  of  transports  to  Ausch- 
witz. 

Mr.  Laccrer.  We  got  to — we  saw  a  postal 
card  with  signs,  best  regards  from  your 
mother.  It  means  best  regards  from  your 
dead,  in  Hebrew.  We  didn't  want  to  believe 
It.  It's  impossible  they  are  killing  people  by 
gas.  We  didn't  know  what  happened  in 
Auschwitz,  we  knew  only  the  transports  to 
go  to  the  east  go  to  a  bad  place. 

Dr.  Desidr  Galsky  (Head,  Prague  Jewish 
Community).  We  had  about  350.000  Jews  In 
the  year  1939.  In  the  whole  country,  only 
five  percent  of  Czech  Jews  survived  the 
Second  World  War. 

MacNeil.  After  the  war.  the  evidence  of 
what  had  happened  to  the  Jews  of  Czecho- 
slovakia was  revealed— the  thousands  de- 
ported, the  few  who  survived.  Of  the  15,000 
children  sent  to  Terazin.  94  survived.  There 
were  reminders  of  the  horror,  and  in  the 
enormous  collection  of  Jewish  artifacts  in 
Prague,  reminders  of  the  glory  of  the  life 
that  was  destroyed. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  priceless  histor- 
ical objects— fabric,  glass,  silver.  There  were 
2.500  exquisitely  made  Torah  curtains,  400 
Torah  mantels.  600  Torah  plates,  100,000 
rare  books,  nearly  1,000  Torah  finials  in 
silver.  Thousands  of  objects  representing 
the  details  of  Jewish  life  for  hundreds  of 
years. 


The  decimated  Jewish  community  could 
not  afford  to  care  for  the  collection,  they  of- 
fered It  to  the  Czech  government  which  cre- 
ated the  Czechoslovakia  State  Jewish 
Museum.  Including  the  cemetery  and 
housed  in  six  synagogues,  the  museum  is  a 
center  of  attraction  in  Prague. 

Given  the  limited  resources  available,  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  the  collec- 
tion by  the  Czech  authorities  has  been  ex- 
cellent, and  as  few  people  get  to  Prague,  It 
has  been  a  lost  or  hidden  treasure. 

After  years  of  negotiations.  In  an  unusual 
opening  up.  350  of  the  objecte  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of 
SITES  of  the  Smithsonian.  The  preparation 
of  the  exhibition  created  important  rela- 
tionships between  Czech  and  American  cu- 
rators and  scholars.  The  objects  reveal  the 
quality  and  values  of  the  culture  and  the 
close  relationship  between  daily  life  and 
spiritual  life. 

Certain  of  the  objects  are  moving  for  their 
lack  of  value— half-burned  Havdalah  can- 
dles, used  to  symbolize  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  sabbath.  Others  are  of  splendid  so- 
phistication—this Eastern-influenced  19th 
century  spice  l>ox:  a  very  simple  thing,  a 
matzo  rolling  pin:  ancient  burial  society 
tools  from  the  1600's;  elaborate  textiles 
from  the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  extraordi- 
nary silver  work  on  an  18th  century  burial 
society  cup:  a  simple  pewter  Passover  plate, 
inscribed  by  the  child  Zonn  in  the  1800's:  a 
very  personal  Torah  mantle,  made  for  the 
birth  of  a  boy. 

Mr.  Laucher.  In  Hebrew,  mei  hatikva  ish 
chal— from  the  hope,  the  men  keeps  the  life, 
and  we  tried  to  believe  and  we  tried  it,  we 
tried  all  to  do  to  survive. 

Galsky.  This  is,  you  know,  for  us,  for  our 
generation,  we  are  coming  from  the  time 
before  the  Second  World  War,  the  history, 
the  heritage  is  very  important,  and  this  is 
the  power  for  us  and  also  a  stimulation,  you 
know,  for  the  activities  here  now.  But  what 
about  the  future?  The  average  age  of  this 
community  is  very  high. 

MacNeil.  That  exhibition  will  open  in 
Washington  in  November  and  will  later  be 
seen  in  Miami  Beach.  New  York.  San  Diego. 
Detroit  and  Hartford. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  19,  1983] 

Treasures  or  a  Lost  World:  Judaic  Art 
From  a  Nazi  Collection 

(By  Charles "Fenyvesi) 
After  15  years  of  negotiations  with  the 
Czechoslovak  government,  nearly  400  ob- 
jects from  a  vast  collection  of  Judaica  as- 
sembled by  the  Nazis  for  a  "Museum  of  the 
Extinct  Race"  have  arrived  in  Washington 
for  a  major  exhibition  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

"The  Precious  Legacy:  Judaic  Treasures 
Prom  the  Czechoslovak  State  Collections"  is 
a  sampling  of  500  years  of  Jewish  art  and 
life  gathered  and  shipped  to  Prague  just  as 
the  Jews  themselves  were  being  sent  to 
death  camps.  The  experts  who  catalogued 
the  collection— everything  from  pianos  to 
cut-glass  pitchers,  from  the  prayer  books  of 
a  village  synagogue  to  sheaves  of  medieval 
manu.scripts— were  Jews  who,  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  task,  were  deported  and  killed. 
In  1950  the  Czech  government  took  over  the 
collection  and  created  the  State  Jewish 
Museum  in  Prague. 

The  loan  exhibition  will  be  shown  for  the 
first  time  ouUside  Czechoslovakia  when  it 
opens  Nov.  9  at  the  Evans  Gallery  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  it  will  t)e 
on  view  through  Dec.  31.  It  will  then  travel 


to  Miami  Beach.  New  York,  San  Diego.  De- 
troit and  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  process  by  which  the  exhibition  came 
to  the  United  States  began  in  1968.  when 
Charles  Vanlk.  a  Roman  Catholic  congress- 
man of  Czech  descent,  visited  Prague's  me- 
dieval Jewish  quarter,  accompanied  by  his 
legislative  aide  Mark  Talisman,  and 
broached  the  idea  of  an  exhibition  in  the 
United  States.  The  Czechs  agreed  in  princi- 
ple, but  implementation  then  had  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  many-layered  state  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Between  1968  and  1979.  the  project  was 
laid  on  the  shelf,  "  said  Vanik.  "Mark  [Talis- 
man, now  the  Washington  representative  of 
Ameri<*n  Jewish  communal  institutions! 
went  through  one  agony  after  another.  He'd 
deal  with  one  person  and  then  someone  else 
intervened.  The  professional  diplomats 
wanted  the  project,  but  had  to  work  their 
wa>  through  the  system.  I  can't  answer  who 
held  it  up."  Vanik.  who  speaks  Czech  and 
has  devoted  much  time  to  promoting  better 
U.S. -Czechoslovak  relations,  pressed  his  pro- 
posal during  half-a-dozen  visits  to  Prague 
during  the  1970s. 

The  Czechs  are  the  most  frozen  Stalin- 
ists, three  times  worse  than  the  Russians," 
said  one  foreign  service  officer,  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Eastern  Europe,  who  asked  for  an- 
onymity. "Normally,  the  Czech  government 
wants  to  keep  the  lowest  possible  profile 
here.  To  send  out  the  treasures  of  the 
Prague  Jewish  Museum  means  that  the  fate 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Czech  regime  gets  re- 
viewed, which  opens  up  too  many  ques- 
tions." 

Asked  for  his  explanation  for  the  delay. 
Talisman  .said.  Let's  Just  say  that  Czecho- 
slovakia is  not  your  typical  international 
cultural  loan  country." 

Jaroslav  KubLsta.  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Embassy  here,  had  this  explanation:  'The 
idea  was  developing  a  long  lime.  At  the  be- 
ginning, neither  side  had  a  perfect  idea. 
Some  political  que.stions  are  involved." 

In  1979.  Vanik  was  told  by  the  Czech  for- 
eign mini.ster  that  the  exhibit  had  been  ap- 
proved. He  promptly  telephoned  Talisman, 
who  was  on  vacation— the  call  had  to  be 
patched  through  from  the  American  Embas- 
sy in  Prague  to  a  laundromat  in  Cape  Cod. 
Forty-eight  hours  later.  Talisman  was  on 
his  way.  accompanied  by  two  American  Ju- 
daica experts. 

The  storage  rooms  were  unlocked  and  the 
Americans  were  shown  the  entire  collection. 
For  the  first  time,  they  were  allowed  to  take 
photographs. 

"Seeing  the  material  was  mind-boggling." 
said  Linda  Altshuler  of  the  Bnal  B'rith 
Klutznick  Museum  here,  who  went  five 
times  to  Prague.  "They  have  their  exhibits 
and  storage  areas  in  as  many  as  seven  build- 
ings. In  one  old  synagogue  are  all  the  tex- 
tiles, another  old  synagogue  has  all  the 
silver.  Attics,  basements  are  full,  and  the 
items  are  clean  and  meticulously  catalo- 
gued. There  are  case  after  case  of  similar 
objects. 

"One  gets  the  feeling  of  confiscated  prop- 
erty—it is  all  so  wholesale.  You  walk  up 
three  flights  of  stairs  and  open  a  locked 
door,  and  there  are,  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  cases  of  Torah  finials.  Or  charity 
boxes.  Or  Torah  ark  curtains.  You  start 
thinking  how  many  people  the  objects  rep- 
resent. I  work  in  a  small  museum  where  we 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  to  have  several 
dozen  Torah  finials.  In  Prague  they  have 
hundreds,  even  thousands." 

Experts  estimate  the  Holocaust  destroyed 
90  percent  of  European  Jewry's  liturgical 
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objecu.  Yet  the  Prftgue  museum  has  roonu 
crammed  with  hundreds  of  Torah  mantles, 
many  of  them  executed  with  stunning 
craftsmanship,  and  Sabbath  wine  cups,  cir- 
cumcision knives,  seven-branched  candela- 
bras  and  other  necessaries  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious life.  There  are  also  the  finest  quality 
19th-century  oil  paintings  of  luxuriantly 
bearded  rabbli  and  dignified  merchants,  and 
children's  drawings  of  trees  and  butterflies 
from  the  Nazi  concentration  camp  of  There- 
slenstadt. 

After  World  War  II.  ownership  of  the  col- 
lection reverted  to  the  Jewish  conununlty— 
those  few  thousand  Czech  Jews  who  re- 
turned from  the  camps— which  set  up  a 
museum  In  1946  In  synagogues  of  the  medie- 
val Jewish  quarter.  Following  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  1948,  the  state  took  title  to 
the  museum;  In  exchange,  It  paid  the  cura- 
tors and  maintained  the  collection. 

In  a  1966  book,  Vllem  Benda.  then  direc- 
tor of  the  museum,  describes  how  this  trans- 
fer took  place:  "The  Council  of  Jewish  com- 
munities, as  the  highest  organ  of  the  surviv- 
ing Jewish  community,  occupied  with  wor- 
ries to  provide  materially  for  Its  members, 
discovered  before  long  that  It  was  beyond 
their  powers  to  finance  the  establishment  of 
the  museum.  At  Its  session  In  November 
1949  they  discussed  a  proposal  to  offer  the 
museum  premises  and  the  entire  collections 
to  the  Czechoslovak  state  as  a  gift.  The 
Oovemment  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
discussed  the  proposal  at  Its  meeting  on 
April  4th,  1950  and  generously  decided  to 
accept  the  gift  .  .  .  The  museum  ceased  to 
exist  In  Isolation  and  became  an  equal  part- 
ner of  all  Czechoslovak  museums  helping  to 
educate  the  new  generations  In  the  spirit  of 
socialism." 

Thus  the  relics  of  centuries  of  Jewish 
piety  collected  by  the  Nazis  came  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  staunchly  atheistic  com- 
munist government.  It  was  a  transaction 
worthy  of  Franz  Kafka,  who  was  himself  a 
Prague  Jew. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  16,000  Jews  left 
in  Prague,  but  only  2.000  attend  synagogues. 
The  Jewish  Museum,  however,  Is  one  of  the 
city's  great  tourist  attractions,  with  800.000 
visitors  a  year— the  great  majority  not 
Jewish  and  the  largest  single  group  among 
them  Germans. 

"I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  who  created  and 
used  the  Items."  Talisman  said.  "This  Is  not 
a  collection  In  which  the  viewer  Is  expected 
to  descend  Into  a  grave.  The  drawings  of 
children  in  the  concentration  camp  of  Ther- 
eslenstadt  Is  the  greatest  collection  of  opti- 
mistic art."  (These  drawings  will  be  shown 
In  a  companion  exhibition  at  B'nal  B'rlth's 
Klutznick  Museum.) 

For  Talisman.  It  was  one  thing  to  learn 
from  history  books  that  there  had  been 
400.000  Czech  Jews  before  World  War  II. 
But  the  finality  of  their  death  was  ex- 
pressed for  him  when  he  saw  cases  full  of 
Havdalah  candles  with  blackened  wicks— 
burned  briefly  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath— 
that  would  never  be  used  again. 

Talisman  was  shown  a  drawer  full  of 
knives  ritual  slaughterers  used.  He  tested 
one,  a  huge  knife  from  the  18th  century, 
and  cut  his  thumb.  "What  a  klutz  I  am,"  he 
remembers  thinking.  "But  what  an  Incredi- 
ble privilege  It  Is  to  hold  such  a  knife  in 
your  handl" 

Talisman  and  Anna  Cohn,  the  Smlthso- 
nlan"s  project  director  for  the  exhibit,  have 
lost  count  of  the  number  of  times  they  vis- 
ited Prague,  but  they  say  their  visits  have 
changed  them. 


"I  now  think  It's  Immaterial  where  I  come 
from,"  said  Cohn.  "In  another  life,  I'll  be 
from  Prague.  Of  all  the  places  I  know. 
Prague  Is  the  closest  solution  to  my  soul."" 

"I  have  become  the  most  patient  person," 
reflected  Talisman.  "The  wisdom  of  Prague 
seeps  from  those  stones. 

"The  Czech  curators  were  wonderful.  But 
the  government  officials  were  skittish:  This 
Is  their  national  treasure,  lovingly  main- 
tained, and  they  have  the  right  to  decide 
about  It," 

■"Throughout  the  negotiations,  the  pre- 
eminent Czechoslovak  concern  was  security, 
but  as  to  the  security  of  what,  we  never  got 
an  answer,"  said  Ron  Neltzke,  who  was  the 
State  Department's  director  of  Czechoslo- 
vak affairs  in  the  1880s,  until  the  final 
stages  of  the  negotiations  this  summer, 

""Since  the  Items  were  heavily  Insured, 
there  was  never  any  question  of  monetary 
loss,"  said  Neltzke.  "We  had  to  develop  a 
secure  feeling  In  the  Czech  government  that 
the  Items  would  be  returned." 

Neltzke  believes  that  the  main  stumbling 
block  was  the  18.4  metric  tons  of  Czechoslo- 
vak gold  reserves,  entrusted  to  the  Western 
allies  by  the  democratic  Czech  government 
during  World  War  II  and  finally  returned  to 
Prague  In  February  1982.  Negotiations  over 
the  gold  went  on  for  years,  and  at  one  point, 
In  1974,  the  U,S.  government  pulled  back  at 
the  last  minute. 

"We  had  a  heritage  of  perceived  bad  faith 
on  both  sides,"  Neltzke  said,  "and  no  major 
accomplishments.  There  were  moments 
when  we  had  doubts  If  the  exhibit  will  ever 
come  off.  That  we  got  it  through  was  nearly 
a  miracle." 

In  1982,  the  American  Embassy  cabled 
Talisman  that  the  Czechs  were  ready. 

"'I  was  buoyant,"  Talisman  says.  But  just 
before  he  was  due  to  leave  for  Prague,  he 
developed  chest  pains  and  failed  a  stress 
test.  His  doctor  strongly  advised  him  not  to 
go. 

Talisman  flew  to  Prague.  A  special  U.S. 
Air  Force  medical  plane  was  kept  in  readi- 
ness In  Frankfurt  In  case  he  had  to  be  sent 
home. 

But  Talisman  was  lucky.  ""My  heart  held 
out,"'  he  recalls,  "'and  the  Czechs  agreed  to  a 
two-year  exhibit  traveling  through  the 
United  States,  to  a  Joint  selection  process 
and  to  an  opening  at  the  Smithsonian  In  the 
fall  of  1983.  Within  20  minutes  they  granted 
everything  I  asked  for.  I  couldn't  believe  It," 

Philip  Morris  Inc.  agreed  to  become  the 
corporate  sponsor  with  a  contribution  of 
$350,000.  The  cost  of  presenting  the  exhibit 
Is  more  than  $1  million;  most  of  It  Is  being 
paid  by  private  donors. 

Talisman  said  he  could  accept  the  reality 
of  the  exhibit  only  after  the  Items  arrived  In 
the  West. 

Cohn  said  she  always  had  faith  that  the 
exhibit  would  happen— "a  rational  faith,"' 
she  said,  based  on  "the  tremendous  good 
will"  among  Czechoslovak  curators  and  cul- 
tural affairs  specialists.  She  said  she  felt 
"reassured"  by  "the  old  world  craftsman- 
ship" of  the  movers,  employes  of  the 
German  firm  Hassenkamp.  which  also 
packed  the  King  Tut  exhibit  that  came  to 
the  United  States  In  1976.  They  cut  special, 
acid-free  foam  rubber  padding  for  each 
Item,  then  came  layers  of  bubble  paper  and 
foam  packing— all  to  be  placed  In  a  card- 
board box  protected  by  a  padded  wooden 
crate.  She  felt  "heartened""  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Czech  customs  officers  and  cul- 
tural ministry  officials  who  checked  each 
Item  as  It  was  packed, 

"In  the  end  It  was  like  clockwork,"  Cohn 
aald,  "It  took  the  moving  company  five  days 


to  pack  the  exhibit.  All  was  done  by  Friday 
B  p,m.  Before  sunset.  I  checked  and  saw  that 
everything  was  packed.  Then  I  took  a  broom 
EJid  swept  the  synagogue  where  the  crates 
were  kept.  The  workmen  tried  to  take  the 
broom  from  me. 

"They  didn't  know  that  It  la  one  of  the 
highest  honors  in  Jewish  life  to  clean  a  syn- 
agogue," 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  20, 1983] 

Trovz  or  Judaica  Preserved  by  Nazis  To 
Tour  Unites  States 

(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 
Wabhinoton,  September  19.— A  landmark 
exhibit  of  centuries  of  Jewish  artistic  and 
historical  objects,  which  were  preserved  by 
Nazi  Germany  to  create  a  "museum  of  an 
extinct  race,"'  Is  to  appear  in  New  York  City 
next  year  as  part  of  a  nationwide  tour,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  announced  today. 

The  showing,  '"The  Precious  Legacy,""  will 
mark  the  first  time  the  religious  and  secular 
objects,  now  stroed  In  the  State  Jewish 
Museum  In  Pragt'.e,  will  appear  In  the 
United  States.  The  collection  is  scheduled  to 
be  shown  at  the  Jewish  Museum  In  New 
York  from  April  16  to  Aug.  26. 

Mark  E.  Talisman,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Office  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Fed- 
eration, who  negotiated  for  nearly  a  decade 
with  the  Czechoslovak  Oovemment  to  bring 
the  exhibit  to  the  United  States,  said:  "The 
collection  will  be  a  landmark  in  the  Jewish 
and  general  art  world.  It  Is  unprecedented 
In  Its  depth,  breadth  and  richness  of  cultur- 
al history." 

VIBRANCY  OP  JEWISH  \Sn 

Mr,  Talisman,  as  well  as  officials  of  the 
Smithsonian  Insltutlon,  which  is  organizing 
the  national  tour,  said  that  the  more  than 
400  objects  to  be  shown  Illustrate  both  the 
vibrancy  of  European  Jewish  life  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  as  well  as 
the  devastation  that  occurred  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis, 

The  Items  Include  an  embroidered  silk 
flag,  dated  1628,  of  the  messianic  pretender, 
Solomon  Molcho,  as  well  as  portraits,  cen- 
turies-old coffee  grinders,  molds  and  ladles, 
18th-century  manuscripts,  kitchen  equip- 
ment, tablecloths  and  wine  cups,  satin  and 
silk  Torah  mantles,  skull  caps  and  prayer 
shawls, 

"•■What  we  will  have  here  is  a  major  Inter- 
national exhibition  which  makes  available 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  Important  col- 
lections of  ethnic  art  In  the  world."  said 
Anna  Cohn.  the  project  director. 

Also  on  display  will  be  children's  objects 
of  the  Terezln  concentration  camp.  Includ- 
ing drawings,  a  "deportation  suitcase,"  a 
sports  medal  and  charms.  Of  the  18,000  chil- 
dren in  Terezln  under  the  age  of  15,  only 
100  survived  the  Holocaust,  in  which  the 
Nazis  set  out  to  exterminate  the  Jewish 
people. 

nationai.  toux  planked 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  at  the  Smlth- 
sonlan"8  National  Museum  of  Natural  histo- 
ry in  Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  9-Dec.  31.  It 
will  also  appear  at  museums  In  Miami 
Beach,  San  Diego,  Detroit  and  Hartford, 

Although  portions  of  the  little-known  col- 
lection have  been  on  loan  to  museums  In 
Manchester,  England,  The  Hague  and 
Vienna  over  the  last  two  decades,  there  has 
been  nothing  on  this  scale  In  memory  from 
the  State  Jewish  Museum  in  Prague,  which 
has  housed  the  Jewish  objects.  Attending 
today's  press  conference  was  an  official.  Jar- 
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oaUv  KubitsA.  of  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy 
here. 

The  show,  which  will  cost  $1.4  million.  Is 
being  underwritten  by  several  corporations 
as  well  as  Individuals.  Philip  Morris  Inc.. 
which  contributed  $350,000.  Is  the  key  cor- 
porate sponsor,  Mr.  Talisman  said. 

According  to  Mr.  Talisman,  as  well  as 
American  curators  of  the  exhibit  and 
Smithsonian  officials,  more  than  145.000  ar- 
tifacts of  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  life 
have  been  stored  In  the  SUte  Jewish 
Miiseum  In  Prague  since  World  War  II. 

GOAL  SET  BY  THZ  NAZIS 

At  that  time  Germany,  which  expected  to 
use  the  Prague  Museum  as  a  way  of  docu- 
menting the  Nazis'  final  solution"  to  "the 
Jewish  question,"  began  amassing  objects 
confiscated  from  Jews  In  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  elsewhere  In  Central  Europe.  The  task, 
taken  up  by  Reinhard  Heydrich,  Hitlers 
chief  officer  In  the  region,  was  designed  to 
offer  evidence  of  a  culture  that  Nazi  Germa- 
ny intended  to  ridicule  in  a  "Central  Jewish 
Museum"  dedicated  to  an  "extinct  race." 

By  the  time  the  Nazis  were  defeated  in 
1945.  they  had  amassed  more  than  100,000 
items  filling  eight  buildings  in  Prague's 
Jewish  quarter  and  50  warehouses  through- 
out the  city. 

"The  purpose  of  the  museum  reflected 
Nazi  pathology."  said  Miss  Cohn.  "They 
wanted  to  explore  in  bizarre  and  minute 
detail  that  which  was  to  be  killed  and  also 
to  have  a  means  of  documenting  in  detail 
the  so-called  success  of  the  destruction." 

German  officers  employed  eight  Jewish 
curators,  most  of  whom  were  later  killed,  to 
preserve  and  document  the  items.  "These 
were  people  of  extraordinary  courage  who 
waged  their  own  resistance,"  said  Mr.  Talis- 
man. "They  were  unable  to  save  lives,  so 
they  endeavored  to  salvage,  with  tremen- 
dous care,  the  legacy  that  was  left  to  them." 

After  World  War  II.  the  museum  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  Prague's  re- 
maining Jewish  conununity  but  they  had 
neither  the  money  nor  the  people  to  main- 
tain the  vast  collection.  In  1950.  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  took  over  the  museum 
as  a  memorial  and  a  research  institute, 
which  employs  more  than  40  curators  and 
historians. 

Because  of  Czechoslovak  concern  about 
security  and  the  fragility  of  most  of  the 
items,  the  exhibitors  arranged  for  a  United 
States  Air  Force  cargo  plane  to  fly  the  arti- 
facts to  the  United  States.  The  Air  Force 
was  reimbursed  for  the  flight. 

Mr.  Talisman  paid  tribute  to  State  and 
Defense  Department  officials  who  were  es- 
pecially helpful  in  arranging  the  move,  as 
well  as  Charles  Z.  Wick,  director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and 
Jack  Matlock,  former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Prague  and  currently  on  the  White 
House  National  Security  Council  staff. 


SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  editorials  from 
Kentucky,  and  that  they  be  included 
in  the  Senate  dociunent  that  is  being 
prepared  in  honor  of  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Ashland  Independent,  Ashland, 

Ky..  Sept.  8.  1983] 

Thk  Chancing  Senate 

Scoop  Jackson  is  gone.  Howard  Baker  and 
John  Tower  are  leaving.  The  face  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  changing— and  not 
necessarily  for  the  good. 

With  the  sudden  death  last  week  of  Henry 
M.  "Scoop"  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  the  Senate 
lost  one  of  its  most  respected  elder  states- 
men, a  specialist  in  defense  matters  who 
preferred  the  broad  sweep  of  issues  to  the 
technical  details.  During  his  42  years  in 
Congress— 30  of  them  in  the  Senate— Jack- 
son proved  to  be  one  of  the  more  reasoned 
senators.  His  death  creates  a  huge  void  in 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Senate. 

Jackson's  death  follows  announcements 
by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker, 
R-Tenn..  and  Sen.  John  Tower.  R-Texas.  to 
not  seek  reelection.  Both  confessed  to  tiring 
of  the  routine  of  Senate  politics  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  significant  legislation  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Baker  and  Tower,  along  with  Sen.  Robert 
Dole.  R-Kan..  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.. 
and  a  few  others,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
Senate  Republicans  who  have  often  served 
to  save  President  Reagan  from  his  own  poli- 
cies. On  more  than  one  occasion,  they  have 
provided  a  moderate  voice  to  balance  the  ex- 
cesses of  Reagan-backed  policies. 

Jackson.  Tower  and  Baker  all  shared  a 
common  trait  which  helped  them  be  such 
effective  national  legislators.  Because  all 
three  enjoyed  immense  popularity  in  their 
home  states,  they  could  afford  the  luxury  of 
concentrating  on  long-range  national  issues 
rather  than  constantly  worrying  about  get- 
ting reelected. 

Unfortunately  for  our  government,  the 
younger  senators  who  will  assume  the  lead- 
ership posts  of  Jackson,  Tower  and  Baker 
have  yet  to  exhibit  the  skill  and  wisdom  of 
the  three  elder  statesmen. 

[From  the  Advocate  Messenger.  Danville, 

Ky..  Sept.  7.  19831 

Henry  M. Jackson 

Sen.  Henry  M.  (Scoop)  Jackson,  who  died 

unexpectedly  Thursday  at  the  age  of  71. 

was  one  of  America's  best  known  senators,  a 

forceful  spokesman  for  a  strong  defense  and 

twice  a  presidential  contender. 

The  Washington  Democrat  was  third  in 
seniority  in  the  Senate,  where  he  had  served 
since  1952.  Until  his  election  to  the  Senate 
he  served  in  the  House,  to  which  he  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  in  1938.  making 
him  a  45-year  congressional  veteran. 

Jackson  cast  his  1 1.000th  roll  call  vote  as  a 
Senator  in  July,  when  he  drew  an  ovation 
from  his  colleagues.  The  vote  was  in  the  ma- 
jority on  a  50-49  decision  to  kill  an  effort  to 
delete  funds  for  nerve  gas  production. 

The  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Jackson  was 
sometimes  called  the  "Senator  from 
Boeing"  for  his  support  of  interests  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  aerospace  industry,  much 
of  which  is  centered  in  Washington. 

But  his  admirers  called  him  "the  last  cold 
warrier"  for  his  hard-line  stands  on  defense 
issues. 

Jackson  was  elected  to  office  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  26  when  he  was  chosen 
prosecuting  attorney  of  his  native  Snoho- 
mish County.  He  sought  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1972  and  1976. 
losing  to  George  McGovem  and  Jimmy 
Carter.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conunittee  in  1960  and  1961. 
Funeral  services  were  to  be  held  today  in 
Everett,  Wash,  where  he  died  Thursday.  An 


autopsy  performed  Tuesday  attributed 
cause  of  death  to  a  burst  blood  vessel  in- 
stead of  a  heart  attack  as  had  been  earlier 
reported. 

His  death  comes  as  a  surprise  since  he  had 
been  considered  in  excellent  health  and  was 
still  a  dynamic  leader,  denouncing  the 
Soviet  attack  on  a  South  Korean  jetliner 
hours  before  he  was  stricken.  Jackson's  view 
of  the  Soviet  threat  may.  In  fact,  gain  fur- 
ther acceptance  In  the  wake  of  the  unpro- 
voked attack  and  loss  of  civilian  lives. 

[From  the  Herald-Leader.  Lexington.  Ky., 
Sept.  4,  19831 

Usual  Labels  Didn't  Fit  Jackson 

Democratic  Sen.  Henry  M.  "Scoop  "  Jack- 
son leaves  behind  a  legacy  of  faithful  serv- 
ice to  state  and  nation— service  marked  by  a 
consistency  that  was  maintained  regardless 
of  the  political  climate  in  Washington. 

Jackson  died  Thursday.  He  was  twice  an 
aspirant  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
president.  He  served  44  years  in  Congress. 
12  as  a  representative,  the  rest  as  a  senator. 

Because  of  the  airline  industry  In  his 
state.  Jackson  frequently  was  referred  to  as 
the  "senator  from  Boeing."'  He  was  much 
more,  however. 

Jackson  was  liberal  on  matters  of  civil 
rights,  a  conservative  on  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  hawk  on  military  ques- 
tions. As  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  his 
views  there  greatly  helped  shape  American 
policy. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  views  on  military 
issues.  Jackson  was  a  liberal  who  could  com- 
municate with  conservatives.  His  stature  in 
Washington  was  such  that  his  counsel  was 
sought  by  presidents  of  both  parties  and  ad- 
voctes  of  all  ideologies.  President  Nixon  con- 
sidered asking  him  to  be  secretary  of  de- 
fense; two  decades  l)efore.  President 
Truman  wanted  him  as  an  undersecretary 
of  the  interior. 

He  first  gained  national  recognition  when, 
with  two  other  seantors,  he  resigned  tempo- 
rarily from  the  Senate's  permanent  investi- 
gating subcommittee  to  protest  the  investi- 
gation methods  of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy. 

Jackson  first  defined  the  "missile  gap  "  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia,  an 
issue  that  later  was  an  integral  part  of 
President  Kennedy's  campaign.  The  senator 
also  was  a  leader  in  supporting  the  Navy's 
nuclear  submarine  program.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  Israel  and  a  f ervant  ad- . 
vocate  of  Russian  Jews,  tying  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policies  toward  them  to  any  U.S.  deals 
with  that  nation. 

Jackson  also  was  floor  manager  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  statehood  bills. 

Last  July  he  cast  his  11.000th  roll  call  vote 
as  a  senator. 

Jackson  will  be  missed  as  a  senator.  More 
importantly  he  will  be  mised  as  a  leader,  a 
counselor  whose  advice  was  based  on  stat- 
ure, experience  and  a  dedication  to  his  state 
and  his  country. 

[Prom  the  Paducah  Sun.  Paducah.  Ky., 
Sept.  8.  1983] 

Public  Life  Enriched  by  Senator  Jackson 
(By  George  Will) 
Washington.- A  silly  person  once  said 
that  only  silly  persons  have  heroes.  But 
only  exceptionally  small  people  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  exceptionally  large  persons 
among  us.  Heroes  make  vivid  the  values  by 
which  we  try  to  live. 


I  say,  with  many  others:  Henry  Jackson 
was  my  hero. 

He  was  an  Insoluble  problem  for  the 
image-tinkers  and  a  splendid  puzzle  for  the 
label-makers  who  Infest  contemporary  poli- 
tics. Because  he  was  uninterested  in  the  cos- 
metics of  politics,  dull  persons  considered 
him  dull.  Discerning  persons  considered  his 
kind  of  character  as  exciting  as  it  is  rare. 
Persons  who,  under  the  pressure  of  fashion, 
are  as  flexible  as  fly  rods  found  Jackson  in- 
comprehensible. They  came  to  the  al)surd 
conclusion  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
liberal  tradition. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  envlronmentallsm.  He 
was  the  preeminent  champion  of  civil 
rights.  He  fought  for  the  full  domestic 
agenda  and  authored  legislation  that  put 
teeth  into  U.S.  pronouncements  on  behalf 
of  Jews  and  others  persecuted  by  the  Soviet 
regime.  And  if  Jackson's  proposals  for  sub- 
stantial force  reductions  had  been  adopted, 
we  might  have  had  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments that  actually  limit  arms. 

Jackson  was  one  of  those  persons— Felix 
Frtmkfurter  was  another— whose  constancy 
was  mistaken  for  change.  He  never  wavered 
from  his  party's  traditional  belief  that  there 
is  no  Incompatibility  between  government 
with  a  caring  face  at  home  and  government 
with  a  stem  face  toward  adversaries. 

From  Wilson  confronting  Lenin  and  FDR 
confronting  Hitler,  through  Truman  con- 
fronting Stalin,  Kennedy  confronting 
Castro  and  Johnson  confronting  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  the 
foremost  opponent  of  this  century's  fore- 
most evil— totalitarianism.  Jackson  was  an 
anchor  against  weariness,  wishful  thinking 
and  apostasy  in  the  world's  oldest  party. 

He  nurtured  in  this  Republic  something 
without  which  no  republic  can  long  endure: 
a  sense  that  problems  are  tractable.  To  be  in 
his  presence  was  to  experience  the  whole- 
some infection  of  a  reviving  spirit.  This  was 
especially  remarkable  because  he.  more 
than  any  contemporary,  looked  unbllnk- 
Ingly  at,  and  spoke  uncomfortlngly  about, 
the  terrors  of  our  time.  He  taught  less  clear- 
sighted, less  brave  persons  how  to  combine 
realism  and  serenity. 

He  missed  the  ultimate  prize  of  our  poli- 
tics, perhaps  because  he  lacked  the  crack- 
ling temperament  that  marks  persons  who 
bum  on  the  surface  with  a  hard,  gem-like 
flame.  If  his  political  metabolism  seemed 
uncommonly  calm,  that  is  because  he  had 
the  patience  of  a  mature  politician- a  gift 
for  planning,  thirst  for  detail,  and  a  sense  of 
ripeness  In  issues.  He  had  a  flame,  but  he 
had  depth  in  which  he  kept  it. 

In  committees  and  on  the  Senate  floor,  he 
was  a  cannon  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
knowledge  bom  of  diligence.  His  unrivaled 
effectiveness  was  a  rebuke  to  the  less  indus- 
trious and  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that 
fancy  footwork  is  necessary  and  sufficient. 

A  legislature  Is  a  face-to-face  society, 
where  character  and  moral  force  tell.  What 
Jackson  did  In  committees  and  on  the  floor 
was  awesome.  But  it  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  work  he  did  during  four  decades 
of  18-hour  days,  working  with  one  member 
after  another,  one  member  at  a  time,  build- 
ing coalitions  of  common  sense. 

His  legendary  energy  flowed  as  much 
from  his  spirit  as  from  his  physiology.  His 
biography  is  an  essay  on  the  sources  of 
American  vitality.  He  was  the  son  of  immi- 
grants, and  of  the  American  West.  His  par- 
ents crossed  not  only  an  ocean  but  a  conti- 
nent, seeking  an  open  future  in  our  most 
open  region. 

For  longer  than  I  have  been  alive.  Con- 
gress has  been  embellished  by  his  presence. 


And  for  longer  than  I  live,  public  life  shall 
be  enriched  by  the  radiating  force  of  his 
character. 

If  you  wonder  who  real  leaders  are,  find 
out  who  has  real  followers— persons  who 
follow  a  leader  onto  a  path  of  life,  who 
adopt  careers  where  they  navigate  by  stars 
he  taught  them  to  see.  The  social  geology  of 
this  city  is  layer  upon  layer  of  persons 
pulled  into  public  life  by  the  example  of 
lives  worth  emulating.  In  numerous  public 
offices,  and  in  law  and  Journalism,  there  is  a 
thick  layer  of  Henry  Jackson's  men  and 
women. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  legion,  who 
call  themselves  "Jackson  Democrats. "  I  can 
say  with  absolute  authority  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  "Jackson  Republican." 

Henry  Jackson  mastered  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  demcxiracy,  the  art  of  being  a  serv- 
ant to  a  vast  public  without  being  servile  to 
any  part  of  it.  He  was  the  finest  public 
sevant  I  have  known. 

STEADFAS"rNESS  BRED  LOYAL  CONSTITUENCY 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Washington.— Any  number  of  senators 
can  replace  Scoop  Jackson  in  such  special- 
ized areas  as  energy,  defense,  civil  liberties 
and  Great  Power  politics.  But  nobody  else 
can  draw  all  these  themes  together  In  ways 
that  make  things  happen. 

So  his  untimely  death  represents  a  genu- 
ine national  loss.  The  more  so  as  it  comes 
against  a  general  decline  in  the  caliber  of 
public  servants. 

The  Scandinavian  heritage  marked  Jack- 
son in  palpable  fashion.  He  was  a  self-reli- 
ant individual,  not,  as  so  many  politlcos,  a 
groupie.  He  liked  to  work  things  out  for 
himself.  While  not  a  subtle  or  deep  thinker, 
his  convictions,  once  established,  held  firm. 

Much  fuss  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  liberal  or  a  conservative.  In  fact, 
his  shaping  political  experience  was  the 
New  Deal.  Like  all  New  Dealers,  he  believed 
In  the  power  of  government  to  solve  prob- 
lems. He  looked  to  government  to  redress 
the  balance  between  rich  and  poor,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  labor  and  minorities,  to 
make  available  cheap  power  and  abundant 
water  and  recreation.  He  also  counted  on 
government  to  manage  national  security  in 
a  robust  way. 

Because  his  views  were  so  steadfast,  he  de- 
veloped over  time  a  personal  constituency  of 
extraordinary  depth  and  reach.  He  won  six 
terms  as  a  congressman  from  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  six  as  a  senator— the  last 
with  69  percent  of  the  vote.  No  one  was 
closer  to  the  Jewish  community  In  this 
country.  Nor  to  labor.  So  unlike  almost  all 
other  senators  and  congressmen,  Jackson 
did  not  merely  speak  for  himself.  He  com- 
manded big  battalions. 

His  New  Deal  connections,  moreover,  car- 
ried him  beyond  narrow  support  of  the  con- 
gressional prerogatives  to  a  presidential  per- 
spective. He  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
federal  agencies  better  than  most  of  their 
leaders.  He  sought  the  White  House  twice 
himself,  and  worked  hand  in  glove  with  two 
Democratic  presidents— Kennedy  and  John- 
son. A  Republican.  Richard  Nixon,  offered 
him  the  post  of  secretary  of  defense. 

Because  he  had  troops  and  a  feel  for  the 
presidential  viewpoint,  he  exerted  extraordi- 
nary Influence  on  the  course  of  events.  He 
practically  determined  energy  policy.  He 
shaped  basis  legislation  on  the  environment 

and  the  development  of  water  resources.  His 

Insistence  on  tying  relations  with  Russia  to 

explicit   guarantees  on  Jewish  emigration 


frustrated  the  policy  of  detente  undertaken 
by  Henry  Kissinger  under  Nixon  and  Ford. 
Most  important,  he  personified  bipartisan 
support  for  a  strong  defense.  Other  sena- 
tors—notably John  Tower,  the  Texas  Re- 
publican who  now  heads  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  Sam  Nunn,  the  Georgia 
Democrat— set  as  much  store  by  efficient 
military  force  as  Jackson.  But  he  alone 
crossed  ideological  lines.  He  fostered  trust 
between  the  Pentagon  and  the  unions.  He 
kept  labor  patriotic,  and  the  generals  in 
touch  with  ordinary  people.  He  thus  served 
as  a  potent  factor  in  the  building  of  nation- 
al consensus. 

Had  he  lived  slightly  longer,  the  true 
extent  of  his  influence  might  have  been 
made  manifest.  For  the  chances  are  the 
Democrats  will  carry  the  Senate  in  1984. 
Jaclcson  would  have  become  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  would 
have  dominated  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  the  likely  chairman,  John  Sten- 
nis  of  Mississippi,  is  over  80  and  not  In  the 
pink.  The  combination  would  have  given 
Jackson  far  more  power  than  any  senator 
has  held  since  Richard  Russell  some  30 
years  ago. 

He  was  the  last  of  a  breed.  New  senators 
are  made  on  television,  and  in  an  age  where 
ideological  fashion  is  turned  against  govern- 
ment. They  do  not  build  loyalties  quietly 
from  within.  They  go  for  the  evening  news, 
usually  by  profiling  themselves,  from  right 
or  left,  against  the  powers  that  be.  More 
and  more,  the  Senate  is  a  collection  of  egos. 
The  corrosive  forces  at  work  in  the  Senate 
operate  throughout  government.  The  qual- 
ity of  Cabinet  officers,  and  governors,  and 
mayors,  has  slipped,  private  satisfaction 
exerts,  particularly  for  intelligent  people,  a 
stronger  appeal  than  public  glory. 

[From  the  Kentucky  Post,  Sept.  6,  1983] 

Henry  (Scoop)  Jackson 
The  death  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  removes 
one  of  the  giants  from  the  national  legisla- 
ture. 

The  Democrat  from  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton was  not  among  those  flamboyant  legis- 
lators who  are  more  froth  than  substance. 
He  was  solid,  hardworking,  honest— one  of 
those  members  who  form  the  backbone  of 
Congress. 

It  was  a  mark  of  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  that  he  had  strong  support  from 
elements  ranging  across  the  political  spec- 
trum. Organized  labor,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, civil  rights  activists,  hardliners  on  de- 
fense, staunch  anti-communists— all  liked 
the  cut  of  his  jib.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can presidents  alike  sought  his  counsel. 

Jackson"s  diligence  accounted  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  his  nickname.  As  a  15-year-old 
in  Everett.  Wash.,  he  delivered  so  many 
copies  of  the  hometown  newspaper  without 
complaint  from  subscribers  that  they  start- 
ed calling  him  ""Scoop." 

Many  of  his  political  colleagues  thought 
Jackson  was  among  the  most  qualified 
Americans  for  the  presidency.  But  that  job 
eluded  him,  though  he  tried  for  it  a  couple 
of  times. 

He  was  an  expert  on  energy  matters,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Israel,  a  friend  of  or- 
ganized labor.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
civil  rights:  It  was  typical  of  Jackson  that  he 
quietly  sent  his  children  to  public  integrat- 
ed schools  while  many  other  politicians  who 
bragged  about  their  civil  rights  records  sent 
their  children  to  private  schools. 

Perhaps  he  is  best  known  for  his  support 
of  a  strong  defense.  He  knew  the  nation 
needed  it  In  a  world  in  which  one  of  the  su- 
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perpowers  w*a  the  Soviet  Union.  He  once 
said  the  Soviet  leadership  reminded  him  of 
"burglars  walking  down  a  hotel  hallway, 
trying  every  door." 

A  friend  who  Is  a  heart  specialist  said  that 
Jackson's  anger  over  the  Soviet's  downing  a 
Korean  commercial  airliner  may  have  con- 
tributed to  his  fatal  heart  attack.  Just  hours 
before,  he  had  appeared  at  a  press  confer- 
ence In  Everett  to  denounce  the  Soviet 
attack. 

Jackson's  presence  will  be  missed  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  He  was  a  superb  legislator.  He  also 
was  one  swell  fellow. 

Henry  Jackson  Forged  Coalitions  of 
CoKMON  Sense 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
Washington.— A    silly    person    once   said 
that  only  silly   persons   have  heroes.   But 
only  exceptionally  small  people  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  exceptionally  large  persons 
among  us.  Heroes  make  vivid  the  values  by 
which  we  try   to  live.   I  say.   with   many 
others:  Henry  Jackson  was  my  hero. 

He  was  an  insoluble  problem  for  the 
image-tinkers  and  a  splendid  puzzle  for  the 
label-makers  who  Infest  contemporary  poli- 
tics. Because  he  was  uninterested  In  the  cos- 
metics of  politics,  dull  persons  considered 
him  dull.  Discerning  persons  considered  his 
kind  of  character  as  exciting  as  it  is  rare. 
Person  who,  under  the  pressure  of  fashion, 
are  as  flexible  as  fly  rods  found  Jackson  in- 
comprehensible. They  came  to  the  at)surd 
conclusion  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
liberal  tradition. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  environmentalism.  He 
was  the  pre-eminent  champion  of  civil 
rights.  He  fought  for  the  full  domestic 
agenda  and  authored  legislation  that  put 
teeth  into  U.S.  pronouncements  on  l)ehalf 
of  Jews  and  others  persecuted  by  the  Soviet 
regime.  And  if  Jackson's  proposals  for  sub- 
stantial force  reductions  had  been  adopted, 
we  might  have  had  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments that  actually  limit  arms. 

Jackson  was  one  of  those  persons— Felix 
Frankfurter  was  another— whose  constancy 
was  mistaken  for  change.  He  never  wavered 
from  his  party's  traditional  belief  that  there 
is  no  incompatibility  between  government 
with  a  caring  face  at  home  and  government 
with  a  stem  face  toward  adversaries. 

From  Wilson  confronting  Lenin  and  FDR 
confronting  Hitler,  through  Truman  con- 
fronting Stalin,  Kennedy  confronting 
Castro  and  Johnson  confronting  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  the 
formost  opponent  of  this  century's  foremost 
evil— totalitarianism.  Jackson  was  an  anCTior 
against  weariness,  wishful  thinking  and 
apostasy  in  the  world's  oldest  party. 

He  nurtured  in  this  Republic  something 
without  which  no  republic  can  long  endure: 
a  sense  that  problems  are  tractable.  To  \ye  in 
his  presence  was  to  experience  the  whole- 
some infection  of  a  reviving  spirit.  This  was 
especially  remarkable  because  he,  more 
than  any  contemporary,  looked  unblink- 
ingly  at,  and  spoke  uncomfortingly  about, 
the  terrors  of  our  time.  He  taught  less  clear- 
sighted, less  brave  persons  how  to  combine 
realism  and  serenity. 

He  missed  the  ultimate  prize  of  our  poli- 
tics, perhaps  because  he  lacked  the  crack- 
ling temperament  that  marks  persons  who 
bum  on  the  surface  with  a  hard,  gem-like 
flame.  If  his  political  metabolism  seemed 
uncommonly  clam,  that  is  because  he  had 
the  patience  of  a  mature  politican— a  gift 
for  planning,  thirst  for  detail,  and  a  sense  of 
ripeness  in  issues.  He  had  a  flame,  but  he 
had  depth  in  which  he  kept  it. 


In  committees  and  en  the  Senate  floor,  he 
was  a  cannon  loaded  lO  the  muzzle  with 
>tnowledge  bom  of  'iiMgence.  His  unrivaled 
effectiveness  was  a  rebuke  to  the  less  Indus- 
trious and  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that 
fancy  footwork  is  necessary  and  sufficient. 

A  legislature  Is  a  face-to-fr.ce  society, 
where  character  and  moral  force  tell.  What 
Jackson  did  in  committees  and  on  the  floor 
was  awesome.  But  it  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  work  he  did  during  four  decades 
of  18-hour  days,  working  with  one  member 
after  another,  one  member  at  a  time,  build- 
ing coalitions  of  common  sense. 

His  legendary  energy  flowed  as  much 
from  his  spirit  as  from  physiology.  His  biog- 
raphy is  an  essay  on  the  sources  of  Ameri- 
can vitality.  He  was  the  son  of  immigrants, 
and  of  the  American  West.  His  parents 
crossed  not  only  an  ocean  but  a  continent, 
seeking  an  open  future  in  our  most  open 
region. 

For  longer  than  I  have  been  alive.  Con- 
gress has  been  embellished  by  his  presence. 
And  for  longer  than  I  live,  public  life  shall 
be  enriched  by  the  radiating  force  of  his 
character. 

If  you  wonder  who  real  leaders  are,  find 
out  who  has  real  followers— persons  who 
follow  a  leader  onto  a  path  of  life,  who 
adopt  careers  where  they  navigate  by  stars 
he  taught  them  to  see.  The  social  geology  of 
this  city  is  layer  upon  layer  of  persons 
pulled  into  public  life  by  the  example  of 
lives  worth  emulating.  In  numerous  public 
offices,  and  in  law  and  journalism,  there  is  a 
thick  layer  of  Henry  Jackson's  men  and 
women. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  legion,  who 
call  themselves  "Jackson  Democrats."  I  can 
say  with  absolute  authority  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  "Jackson  Republican." 

Henry  Jackson  mastered  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  democracy,  the  art  of  being  a  serv- 
ant to  a  vast  public  without  being  servile  to 
any  part  of  it.  He  was  the  finest  public  serv- 
ant I  have  known. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Sept.  3, 
19831 
Henry  Jackson— the  Washingtonian  Was  a 
Liberal  Who  Bexieved  in  a  Strong  America 
Henry  M.  Jackson  went  to  Washington 
the  same  year  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  won 
his-third  term.  First  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  then,  for  30  years,  as  a  senator, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  respected  figures  in 
Washington  and  one  of  the  most  influential. 

The  congressional  system  gives  great 
weight  to  seniority.  So  Senator  Jackson  was 
the  beneficiary  of  his  long  service.  But  his 
influence  stemmed  from  considerably  more 
than  longevity.  It  stemmed  to  an  even  great- 
er extent  from  personal  and  political  integ- 
rity, from  consistency,  from  dogged  courage. 

Senator  Jackson  came  upon  the  national 
scene  at  a  time  when  a  powerful  coalition 
was  in  the  making— a  coalition  whose  cre- 
ators recognized  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
United  States  and  resolved  to  meet  them. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  II, 
through  the  Cold  War  years.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  argued  long  and  hard  about  do- 
mestic issues  but  stood  remarkably  together 
in  forging  and  implementing  such  audacious 
initiatives  as  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Eventually,  in  the  mid-1960s,  that  consen- 
sus began  to  erode.  But  Henry  Jackson,  to 
his  credit,  stood  his  ground.  Despite  all  the 
lures  of  detente,  he  continued  to  see  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  burglar  at  large  in  a  hotel 
corridor— a  burglar  tried  every  door.  If  the 


door  was  locked,  he  moved  on;  if  It  was  un- 
locked he  made  away  with  everything  In 
sight.  History  Is  likely  to  demonstrate  that 
his  diagnosis  was  on  the  mark. 

Ultimately  he  stood  almost  alone  In  be- 
lieving that  it  Is  possible  to  espouse  liberal 
domestic  policies  and  still  believe  in  an  ade- 
quate national  defense  and  a  vigilant  for- 
eign policy. 

On  two  occasions  Senator  Jackson  sought 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President. 
In  1972,  he  ran  as  a  supporter  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Johnson administration's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. But  his  party  had  already  moved  away 
from  the  foreign-policy  coalition  of  the 
postwar  years,  and  the  prize  went  to  South 
Dakota's  George  McGovem. 

He  tried  again  in  1976.  but  that  proved  to 
be  a  year  when  the  party  and  the  country 
wanted  a  non-Washingtonian  in  the  White 
House. 

His  disappointments  subtracted  nothing 
from  his  zeal  or  his  convictions.  He  re- 
mained, until  his  last  breath,  a  dedicated 
lawmaker  and  a  respected  participant  in  the 
national  debate.  The  Senate  is  diminished 
by  his  sudden  death. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  reconunendation 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  193:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  Consider- 
ation of  S.  1090  (Rept.  No.  98-235). 

S.  Res.  195:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1009  (Rept.  No.  98-236). 

S.  Res.  196:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1513  (Rept.  No.  98-237). 

S.  Res.  197:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  242  (Rept.  No.  98-238). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  208:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1267  (Rept.  No.  98-239). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  political 
purposes;  read  the  first  time. 

By    Mr.    PERCY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dixon,   Mr.   Lugar.   Mr.   Dole,   Mr. 
Danforth,     Mrs.     Kassebaum,     Mr. 
QuAYLE.   Mr.   Eagleton,   Mr.   Levin, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  1882.  A  bill  relating  to  the  suspension 
of  trunkline  LNG  import  authorization:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1883.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Federal  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Program  Extension 
Act ";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.    1884.   A  bill   to  relieve  the   Elephant 
Butte  Irrigation  District  of  certain  repay- 
ment obligations  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
^Works 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  1885.  A  bin  to  provide  special  relief  for 
the  payment  of  Federal  Income  taxes  and 
Interest  on  Income  attributable  to  a  new 
home  which  was  won  In  a  radio  contest  and 
which  was  specially  designed  for  the  handi- 
capped child  of  the  winner;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  suspend  for  a  3- 
year  period  the  duty  on  a  certain  chemical 
intermediate;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Chafee): 

S.  Res.  228.  Resolution  wishing  good  luck 

to  the  "Liberty  ";  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1883.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Federal 
Unemployment     Compensation     Pro- 
gram Extension  Act";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

federal  unemployment  compensation 
program  extension  act 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  un- 
employment compensation  program 
(FSC)  for  another  18  months,  and  pro- 
vide additional  relief  to  areas  of  the 
cotmtry  which  have  been  hardest  hit 
by  unemployment.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  House  Re- 
publican leader,  Congressman  Michel, 
earlier  this  week. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  turned 
the  comer  on  high  unemployment, 
and  are  heading  for  a  sustained  recov- 
ery. However,  while  the  national  un- 
employment rate  is  dropping,  unem- 
ployment in  some  areas  continues  to 
be  far  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. In  Illinois,  for  example,  unem- 
ployment is  11.5  percent,  and  remains 
even  higher  in  some  cities.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Rockford— 18.7  percent:  Jollet— 23 
percent;  Danville— 17.4  percent;  Deca- 
tur—16.5  percent;  Kankakee— 16.1  per- 
cent; Moline— 17,1  percent;  and 
Peoria— 18.2  percent. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
these  areas  and  others  in  similar  situa- 
tions elsewhere  receive  special  help. 
We  must  recognize  that  it  will  take 
longer  for  these  cities,  where  just  a 


few  months  ago  unemployment  topped 
25  percent,  to  get  back  on  their  feet 
again.  While  it  is  difficult  for  many 
Americans  to  find  work,  in  these  areas 
it  can  be  next  to  impossible  consider- 
ing that  one  out  of  every  four  to  five 
persons  is  searching  for  employment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide 26  weeks  of  FSC  benefits  for  un- 
employed persons  living  in  areas  with 

15  percent  or  higher  unemployment 
rates.  Those  residing  in  areas  with  14- 
to  15-percent  unemployment  would  be 
eligible  for  21  weeks,  and  areas  with 
13-  to  14-percent  unemployment  would 
provide  its  unemployed  workers  with 

16  weeks  of  FSC  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary estimates  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  targeting  benefits 
in  this  way  will  cost  only  an  additional 
$50  to  $100  million  over  the  cost  of  the 
current  program.  This  5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  FSC  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  tremendous  relief 
that  would  be  brought  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  individuals 
across  the  country. 

The  House  has  already  passed  a  45- 
day  extension  of  the  FSC  program, 
providing  up  to  16  weeks  of  FSC  bene- 
fits. However,  their  proposal  does  not 
target  benefits  to  the  areas  needing 
the  help  the  most,  and  costs  over  $1 
billion  more  than  the  current  system— 
if  extended  over  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
When  the  Senate  takes  up  the  FSC 
extension  bill,  it  will  have  a  unique  op- 
portimity  to  make  important  improve- 
ments to  the  program  to  bring  relief 
directly  to  those  areas  needing  it  the 
most,  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  FSC  in  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

"  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

A  Bill  Providing  Targeted  Unemployment 
Benefits  to  High  Unemployment  Areas 
Extend  the  current  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation    Benefits    Program    for    18 
months,  through  March  31.  1985. 

Provide  for  the  payment  of  26  weeks  of 
supplemental  benefits  to  unemployed  indi- 
viduals residing  in  targeted  areas  of  15%  or 
greater  unemployment,  21  weeks  of  benefits 
to  individuals  in  targeted  areas  of  between 
14  and  15%  unemployment,  and  16  weeks  of 
benefits  to  individuals  in  targeted  areas  of 
between  13  and  14%  unemployment. 

"Targeted  Areas"  are  defined  as  Metropol- 
itan Statistical  Areas,  when  compromised 
solely  of  complete  counties,  and  counties 
when  counties  do  not  fall  within  such  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas. 

A  targeted  area's  eligibility  would  be  de- 
termined quarterly,  beginning  October  1, 
1983.  Should  a  targeted  area  become  Ineligi- 
ble at  the  beginning  of  a  subsequent  quar- 
ter, all  extra  benefit  payments  under  the 
program  would  cease  for  that  quarter  and 
the  area  would  be  treated  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  state  with  respect  to  supplemen- 
tal   benefits.    Should   such    an    area   then 


become  ineligible  in  a  later  quarts-,  an  eligi- 
ble individual's  extra  benefits  would  resume 
where  they  left  off. 

An  individual's  eligibility  wouid  be  based 
on  place  of  residence.  An  indivvJual  would 
be  eligible  for  targeted  benefiU'5  if  be  ex- 
hausts other  unemployment  benefit.-,  during 
the  period  that  his  place  of  residence  is  eli- 
gible for  targeted  benefits,  or  if  he  exhaust- 
ed other  unemployment  benefits  within  6 
months  of  the  time  that  his  area  initially 
triggers  on  to  the  targeted  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  currently 
collects  county  and  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  unemployment  statistics  every  month. 
Such  statistics  would  be  the  basis  of  deter- 
mining an  area's  eligibility  for  targeted  ben- 
efits. Such  statistics  reflect  the  total  unem- 
ployment rate,  not  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Targeted  benefits  thus  would  be 
based  on  the  total  unemployment  rate. 

Targeted  benefits  w-ould  depend  solely  on 
the  area's  unemployment  rate.  The  state 
unemployment  rate  would  be  Irrelevant.  A 
state  with  a  low  unemployment  rate  might 
have  pockets  of  high  unemployment.  Such 
pockets  would  be  eligible  for  targeted  bene- 
fits. 

At  present,  most  states  are  ineligible  for 
the  extended  bei'.efiis  program.  Consequent- 
ly, the  unemployed  m  such  states  are  eligi- 
ble for  26  weeks  of  regular  benefits  plus  be- 
tween 8  and  14  week."'  of  supplemental  bene- 
fits, for  a  total  of  between  34  and  40  weeks 
of  benefits.  Under  this  bill,  individuals  in 
targeted  areas  of  15%  or  more  unemploy- 
ment would  be  eligible  for  a  total  of  52 
weeks  of  benefits  In  targeted  areas  of  be- 
tween 14  and  15%  unemployment,  they 
would  be  eligible  for  47  weeks  of  benefits, 
and  in  targeted  areas  of  between  13  and  14% 
unemployment,  they  would  be  eligible  for  42 
weeks  of  benefits. 

If  such  individuals  in  targeted  areas  have 
received,  or  are  receiving,  extended  benefits. 
Lhey  would  be  eligible  for  up  to  26  weeks  of 
supplemental  benefits,  for  a  total  of  65 
weeks  in  areas  of  15%  or  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  targeted  bene- 
fits is  between  $50  and  $100  million  a  year. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1884.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  Irrigation  District  of  cer- 
tain repayment  obligations  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

relief  of  elephant  butte  irrication 
district 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  bill  that  will  cor- 
rect a  situation  which  occurred  when 
operation  of  a  Federal  water  project 
was  ttimed  over  to  local  project  users 
following  their  repayment  of  the 
money  used  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
which  turned  maintenance  and  upkeep 
^f  the  Elephant  Butte  irrigation 
project  over  to  the  lo.ai  district,  cer- 
tain expenses  were  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  while  others  were  as- 
sumed by  the  irrigation  district. 

In  as  much  as  a  few  Federal  workers 
were  displaced  by  the  change  in  con- 
trol of  thi.s  project,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  required  the   irrigation  dis- 
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trlct  to  assume  the  costs  associated 
with  the  displacing  of  those  workers. 

Use  of  a  special  fund  which  the  dis- 
trict maintained  derived  from  grazing 
fees  charged  to  ranchers  grazing  on 
parcels  of  the  water  project  land  was 
contemplated. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  fund,  which  should  rightly 
go  to  the  irrigation  district  now  oper- 
ating the  project,  cannot  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose.  Simply  stated,  that 
money  cannot  be  touched.  It  increases 
each  year  but  carmot  be  used  by  the 
irrigation  district.  Rather  than  change 
the  entire  generic  law  that  governs  the 
use  of  the  funds,  this  legislation  in- 
stead allows  for  money  from  that  fund 
to  be  transferred  to  cover  the  fees  the 
district  owes  the  Federal  Government 
when  the  changeover  occured. 

In  reality,  all  this  bill  does  is  make 
bookkeeping  corrections.  Once  the  dis- 
trict obligation  of  roughly  $60,000  is 
taken  care  of  the  fund  reverts  back  to 
its  former  state. 

I  would  remind  people  that  in  the 
case  of  this  water  district  the  project 
costs  have  been  repaid  by  the  project 
beneflcitfies.  They  have  also  taken 
over  the  operation  of  the  irrigation 
district  and  finally,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  bill  does  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  any  money.  It  only 
gives  the  district  the  right  to  use  a 
fund  that  they  should  have  access  to 
since  they  are  one  of  the  few  com- 
pletely paid  off  water  projects  in  the 
West. 

I  think  our  Nation  can  be  proud  of 
the  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District 
because  I  know  our  State  of  New 
Mexico  is.  They  are  the  symbol  of 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  at- 
tempting to  build  when  he  pushed 
through  the  1902  Reclamation  Act. 

Today  hundreds  of  family  farms  are 
found  in  that  irrigation  district  in 
southern  New  Mexico.  Those  families 
have  served  their  local  communities. 
have  served  their  State,  and  have 
served  their  Nation  well  over  the 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing our  country  with  food  and  fiber  at 
a  reasonable  cost.9 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  1885.  A  bill  to  provide  special 
relief  for  the  payment  of  Federal 
income  taxes  and  interest  on  income 
attributable  to  a  new  home  which  was 
won  in  a  radio  contest  and  which  was 
specially  designed  for  the  handicapped 
foster  child  of  the  winner;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

REUET  mOM  TAXES  IM  A  CERTAIN  INSTANCE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Dixon  and 
myself.  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  bring  to  an  end  a 
harsh,  painful,  and  unnecessary  con- 
frontation between  a  needy  family  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


Tony  Zocchl.  a  Chicago  teenager, 
was  bom  with  one  kidney  and  a  bad 
heart.  Heart  surgery  at  age  7  left  Tony 
partially  paralyzed— he  cannot  walk, 
but  he  is  able  to  move  his  legs  enough 
to  crawl. 

When  Tony  was  10,  his  mother,  who 
was  herself  a  diabetic,  could  no  longer 
care  for  him.  Rosann  York,  Tony's 
aunt,  became  his  foster  mother. 

But  there  were  problems. 

The  building  in  which  Tony's  foster 
mother  lived  had  halls  too  narrow  to 
accommodate  a  wheelchair.  As  a 
result.  Tony  had  to  crawl. 

He  told  a  reporter  that  it  made  him 
"feel  like  a  dog." 

In  1980.  however,  it  seemed  that  the 
fortunes  of  Tony  and  his  stepmother 
were  about  to  change  for  the  better. 

In  a  contest  sponsored  by  a  radio 
station.  Rosarui  York  won  a  new  tri- 
level  house  in  the  suburbs.  And  when 
the  developer  learned  of  Tony's  hard- 
ship, he  built  for  the  family  a  special 
single-level  house  designed  to  meet 
Tony's  special  needs. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  dream  come  true. 
But  the  dream  turned  into  a  night- 
mare when  Rosann  York  learned  that 
her  prize  was  subject  to  a  tax  bill  of 
$26,000. 

Ms.  York,  who  earns  $14,000  a  year 
as  a  school  computer  operator,  was 
unable  to  find  a  bank  willing  to  give 
her  a  mortgage  to  pay  the  taxes. 

When  the  IRS  placed  a  lien  on  her 
home  she  tried  to  work  out  a  repay- 
ment schedule.  She  negotiated  a  $108- 
a-month  payment.  But  it  was  voided 
by  an  IRS  supervisor. 

Then  she  negotiated  a  $200-a-month 
payment  plan,  and  it  too  was  rejected 
by  an  IRS  supervisor. 

Today,  with  interest  and  penalty 
charges,  the  bill  has  grown  to  $45,000. 
And  the  IRS  has  given  Rosann  York 
and  Tony  3  months  to  sell  their  house 
before  foreclosing.  By  the  time  the 
IRS  takes  its  share,  the  real  estate 
agent  collects  a  fee,  and  the  capital 
gains  taxes  on  the  home  are  paid, 
Rosann  and  Tony  will  have  nothing 
left. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  everyone  should  pay  their  taxes. 
But  I  also  believe  that  by  negotiating 
repayment  schedules,  Ms.  York  has 
demonstrated  her  willingness  to 
comply  fully  with  the  tax  laws.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone's  interest  is 
served  by  throwing  these  two  people 
out  of  their  home  and  depriving  Tony 
of  his  barrier-free  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Dixon  does  not  relieve  Rosann 
York  of  her  obligaton  to  pay  her 
taxes.  It  does,  however,  give  her  a  fair 
chance  to  comply  by  instructing  the 
IRS  to  accept  an  agreement  under 
which  she  will  pay  $200  per  month. 

I  hope  that  in  the  interests  of  fair- 
ness and  compassion,  the  Senate  will 
move  rapidly  to  enact  this  legislation. 


I  ask  for  its  referral  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inodye,  the 
nsmies  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  BuatPERS)  were  added  as 
consponsors  of  S.  123,  a  bill  to  amend 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  clinical  psy- 
chologist services  shall  be  covered 
under  part  B  of  medicare  and  shall  be 
a  required  service  under  medicaid. 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
400,  a  bill  to  designate  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Junior,  a  legal 
public  holiday. 

S.  702 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond  1  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  702,  a  bill  to  correct 
any  misinterpretation  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  textile  fabrics,  articles,  and  ma- 
terials, coated,  filled,  or  laminated 
with  rubber  or  plastics. 

S.  723 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huodleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  722,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  to 
exempt  bicycle  component  parts 
which  are  not  reexported  from  the  ex- 
emption from  the  customs  laws  other- 
wise available  to  merchandise  in  for- 
eign trade  zones. 

S.  1047 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  was  added  as  a  conspon- 
sor  of  S.  1047,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  certain  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  milk  protein  products 
that  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

S.   1145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Lousisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1145.  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Inc. 

S.  1  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1163.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
death  benefits  to  survivors  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firefight- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  1498,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  ap- 
portionment formula  for  resurfacing, 
restoring,  rehabilitating,  and  recon- 
structing the  Interstate  System. 

8.  1691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1691,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  recognize  ef- 
fective program  administration  in  the 
financing  of  State  programs  of  child 
support  enforcement,  to  improve  the 
ability  of  States  to  collect  child  sup- 
port for  non-AFDC  families,  and 
othewise  strengthen  and  improve  such 
programs  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1716,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  per- 
sonal injury  and  death  provisions  of 
section  844  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  arson. 

S.  1749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1749,  a  bill  to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the 
Southeast  Interstate  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Management  Compact. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  112,  a  joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
March  1984  as  National  Social  Work 
Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  155,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
November  6,  1983,  as  "National  Dis- 
abled Veteran's  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
62.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  direct 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan  out- 
lining the  steps  which  might  be  taken 
to  correct  the  social  security  benefit 
disparity  knovm  as  the  notch  problem. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2205 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  2205 
proposed  to  S.  1342,  an  original  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  fiscal 
vears  1984  and  1985  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  2208  proposed  to  S.  1342,  an  origi- 
nal bill  authorizing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2209 
Mr.  GORTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  869)  to  amend  the 
Export-Iroport  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
follows: 

On  page  17.  immediately  after  line  16,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

COMPETITIVE  INSURANCE 

Sec.  108.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(d)(1)  In  carrying  out  iU  responsibilities 
under  this  Act.  the  Bank  shall  work  to 
ensure  that  United  States  companies  are  af- 
forded an  equal  and  nondiscriminatory  op- 
portunity to  bid  for  insurance  in  connection 
with  transactions  assisted  by  the  Bank. 

••(2)  In  furtherance  of  that  effort,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  shall  review  Bank 
policies  and  programs  in  regard  to  this  issue, 
and  in  coordination  with  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  and  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  undertake  actions 
designed  to  promote  equal  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory opportunities  to  bid  for  insurance  in 
connection  with  all  aspects  of  international 
trade  activities. 

••(3)  The  Bank  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  May  15.  1984, 
regarding— 

••(A)  the  existing  obstacles  to  equal  and 
non-discriminatory  bidding  for  insurance  re- 
lated to  transactions  assisted  by  the  Bank: 

•■(B)  the  efforts  that  the  Bank  has  taken 
in  addressing  such  problems;  and 

'•(C)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
action  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  or  the  Congress. " 

HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2210 

Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  869,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  strike  lines  20  and  21,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•by  the  President  for  such  an  increase  in 
its  authority  as  he  deems  appropriate.": 

On  page  29.  line  2  strike  'and  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof,  "or": 

On  page  15,  line  9.  strike  out  •'7(b)(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  ••7(a)(2)"; 


On  page  19,  line  10,  strike  'adequatehy " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  •adequately". 

On  page  21,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

'TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  2(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(l)(B>)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"businessmen"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"business  concerns". 

•'(b)  Section  2(b)(4)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(bH4))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "he"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'the 
Secretary". 

'■(c)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(e))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "his",  'or  her" 
and  by  inserting  after  •'he",  "or  she". 

"(d)  Section  4  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
.'Vet  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  President". 

"(e)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635e(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "he""  wherever  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
President". 

"•(f)  Section  1912<a)(2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  635a-3(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary". 

(g)  Section  1912'b)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (12  U.S.C. 
635a-3(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary".". 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2211 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an 
amendment,  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  S.  869,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  on  line  7.  after  'shall"  add 
the  following  "simultaneously  refer  the  re- 
quest to  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion for  a  determination,  of  material  injury 
and  shall." 

On  page  21.  line  5.  after  "and  "  add  the  fol- 
lowing: '".  following  an  affirmative  prelimi- 
nary determination  of  material  injury  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission  by  the 
forty  fifth  day  after  referral  of  the  request 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section."  On  page 
21.  line  9.  add  the  following:  "By  the  nine- 
teenth day  following  the  preliminary  deter- 
mination by  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  make  a  final 
determination  of  material  injury.  If  the  de- 
termination is  affirmative,  the  Commission 
shall  assess  a  duty  on  the  goods  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  determinea  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (c)(  1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  determination,  is  negative,  the 
Secretary  shall  direct  the  Commission  to 
remove  the  prohibition  on  the  entry  of 
goods  or  services  into  the  United  States. 

On  page  21,  line  2,  strike  "and"  and  strike 
line.  3  and  4. 

On  page  20.  line  25,  add  the  word   "and" 
after  the  semicolon. 

On  page  19.  line  25,  after  the  word  "inter- 
ested" strike  the  word  "person"  and  substi- 
tute the  words  "party  as,  defined  in  section 
771  of  the  Tariff  Act  as  amended.'" 
On    page    20.    line    10.    delete   the    word 

•thirty"  and  substitute  therefor  "forty" 
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KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2212 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin  and  Mr.  Heinz)  proposed  an 
amendment,  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill.  S.  869.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  between  lines  21  and  22  Insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  If  the  Bank  finds  that  the  amount  of 
direct  loan  authority  or  guarantee  authority 
avaUable  to  It  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds 
the  amount  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  consistent  with  the  availl- 
bUlty  of  qualified  applications  and  limita- 
tions imposed  by  law  during  such  year.  It 
shall  promptly  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
amount  of  such  excess  direct  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  authority.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  45  days. after  the  date  on  which 
the  Bank  makes  such  request,  the  Bank 
shall  make  the  amount  of  such  excess  au- 
thority available  for  commitment  unless  the 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  legisla- 
tion eliminating  or  reducing  the  excess 
amount.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
45-day  period  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  days  on  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days." 


BOSCHWITZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2213 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Grass,ley,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Hiiddleston,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 

LCGAR,  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  RAN- 
DOLPH. Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Proxmire)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S.  869. 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  2(b)<l)<B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  export  trading  com- 
panies," after  "independent  export  firms," 
in  the  third  sentence,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (b). 

On  page  13,  line  23.  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  "Not  less  than  three 
members  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  representative  of  the  small 
business  community.". 

On  page  15.  Ijetween  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

(cKl)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Of  the  five  members  of  the  Board  appoint 
ed  by  the  President,  not  less  than  one  such 
member  shall  be  selected  from  the  small 
business  community  and  shall  represent  the 
interests  of  small  business.". 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1).  the  first  meml)er 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  Stages 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  selected  from  among  the  small 
business  community  and  shall  represent  the 
inierests  of  small  business. 

On  page  19.  strike  out  lines  8  through  U, 
arid  insei  t  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 


•'(Ui)  The  Director  appointed  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  small  business  under  section 
3(c)  shall  ensure  that 

On  page  19.  line  15.  strike  out  the  close 
quotation  marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  19.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
Insert  the  following. 

(iv)  To  assure  that  the  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (i)  and  (ii)  are  carried  out,  the 
Bank  shall  make  available,  from  the  aggre- 
gate loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  author- 
ity available  to  it.  an  amount  to  finance  ex- 
ports by  small  business  concerns  (as  defined 
under  section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act) 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  6  per  centum  of 
such  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984,  7  per 
centum  of  such  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  8  per  centum  of  such  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  9  per  centum  of  such  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  10  per 
centum  of  such  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  thereafter.  The  Bank  shall  utilize 
the  amount  set  aside  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  to  offer  financing  for  small 
business  exports  on  terms  which  are  fully 
competitive  with  regard  to  interest  rates 
and  with  regard  to  the  portion  of  financing 
which  may  be  provided,  quaranteed,  or  in- 
sured. Financing  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  whether 
financing  for  the  particular  transaction  was 
disapproved  by  any  other  Federal  agency. 

"(V)  The  Bank  shall  utilize  a  part  of  the 
amount  set  aside  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(iv)  to  provide  lines  of  credit  or  guarantees 
to  consortia  of  small  or  medium  size  btinks, 
export  trading  companies.  State  export  fi- 
nance agencies,  export  financing  coopera- 
tives, small  business  investment  companies 
as  defined  in  section  103  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  or  other  fi- 
nancing institutions  or  entities  in  order  to 
finance  small  business  exports.  Financing 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  made 
available  only  where  tlie  consortia  or  the 
participating  institutions  agree  to  undertake 
processing,  servicing,  and  credit  evaluation 
functions  in  cormection  with  such  financing. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
Bank  shall  delegate  to  the  consortia  the  au- 
thority to  approve  financing  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subparagraph,  the  Bank 
shall  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  participating  consortia  and  may  re- 
quire such  consortia  periodically  to  furnish 
information  to  the  Bank  regarding  the 
number  and  amount  of  loans  made  and  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  borrowers. 

"(vi)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  policy 
stated  in  subparagraph  (1)  is  carried  out. 
the  Bank  shall  promote  small  business  ex- 
ports and  its  small  business  export  financ- 
ing programs  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  private  sector,  particularly 
small  business  organizations.  State  agencies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  banking  organiza- 
tions, export  management  companies, 
export  trading  companies,  and  private  in- 
dustry.". 

On  page  19.  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out 
"designated  to  assure  that  such  policy  is 
carried  out"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  interests  of  small 
business". 

On  page  19,  l)etween  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  The  Bank  shall  include  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  allo- 
cation of  the  sums  set  aside  for  small  busi- 


ness exports  pursuant  to  section  2(b)(l)<E). 
Such  report  shall  specify  the  total  number 
and  dollar  volume  of  loans  made  from  the 
sums  set  aside,  the  number  and  dollar 
volume  of  loans  made  through  the  consortia 
program  under  subparagraph  (v)  of  such 
section,  the  amount  of  guarantees  and  in- 
surance provided  for  small  business  exports, 
the  number  of  recipients  of  financing  from 
the  sums  set  aside  who  have  not  previously 
participated  in  the  Bank's  programs,  the 
number  of  commitments  entered  into  In 
amounts  less  than  $500,000,  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  increasing  the  participation 
of  banks  and  othr  institutions  in  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  2(b)<l)(E). 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
Bank's  report  shall  also  be  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Small  Business."  . 

On  page  17.  line  16.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  period. 

On  page  17.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following: 

•(E)  The  Bank  shall  urge  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  to  provide  cov- 
erage against  100  per  centum  of  any  loss 
with  respect  to  exports  having  a  value  of 
$100,000  or  less.' 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2214 

Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  S.  869,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  FACILITIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  UNITED 
STATES  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL  AND  MEXICO 

"Sec  ho.  (a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  establish 
facilities  not  to  exceed  18  months  duration 
consisting  of  guarantees  and  insurance  in 
support  of  export  transactions  to  Brazil  and 
Mexico  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion and  $500  million  respectively. 

■•(b)  Section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  •no  loan  or  financial  guarantee"  in  the 
first  sentence  "or  general  guarantee  or  in- 
surance facility". 

"(c)  Section  2(b)(3)(A)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■<A)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  or  financial 
guarantee  a  brief  description  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  transaction,  the  identity  of  the 
party  or  parties  requesting  the  loan  or  fi- 
nancial guarantee,  the  nature  of  the  goods 
or  services  to  be  exported,  and  the  use  for 
which  the  goods  or  sen'ices  are  to  be  export- 
ed, and  in  the  case  of  a  general  guarantee  or 
insurance  facility,  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  facility,  the  total 
amount  of  guarantees  or  insurance,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  facility,  and  its  methods  of  op- 
eration; and".". 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2215 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  869,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  9,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  rates  and  terms  and  condi- 
tions need  not  be  equivalent  to  those  of- 
fered by  foreign  countries,  but  should  be  es- 
tablished so  that  the  effect  of  such  rates, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  all  the  Banks  pro- 
grams, including  those  for  small  businesses 
and  for  medium  term  financing,  will  be  to 


neutralize  the  effect  of  such  foreign  credit 
on  international  sales  competition. ". 

PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2216 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  Mr.  Percy)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S, 
869,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  l)ottom  of  page  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(e)  Concessional  financing  or  grants  of- 
fered by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment for  the  purposes  of  the  mixed  fi- 
nancing program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c).  (d), 
and  (e)  of  section  205  of  this  Act. 

On  page  26,  line  17,  after  'Funds."  Insert 
the  following  new  sentence: 

•The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  fund,  as  necessary,  for  carrying 
out  a  mixed  credit  financing  program  as  de- 
scribed in  this  section." 

On  page  27,  line  4,  by  striking  out  "shall" 
and  inserting  in  its  place  "is  authorized  to." 

HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2217 
Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  bill.  S.  869,  supra,  as  follows: 
On  page  15,  strike  lines  1  through  3,  and 

on  line  4  strike  '  ' 

thereof  "(2)". 


PELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2220 

Mr,  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Chafee)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1342. 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the- end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  ■VII— INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION" 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Environment  Protection  Act 
of  1983". 


Sec.  704.  Of  the  amount  by  which  expend- 
itures for  the  FuUbright  Academic  Ex- 
change Programs,  for  the  Humphrey  Fel- 
lowship Program,  and  the  International  Vis- 
itor Program  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for 
fiscal  year  1985  exeeds  the  expenditures  for 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1982.  five  per 
centum  shall  be  used  to  finance  programs 
carried  out  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Act. 


"(3)"  and  insert  in  lieu 


HELMS  (AND  RANDOLPH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2218 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  869.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  after  line  4,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  rV-IMF  LENDING  POUCY 

Sec.  401.  The  President  shall  instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  oppose  ac- 
tively any  credit  drawings  on  the  Fund  or 
any  of  its  facilities  by  any  country  which 
practices  Communist  dictatorship. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION,  1984 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2219 
Mr.  MATHIAS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1342)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 


On  page  24,  after  line  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec  122.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  parlia- 
mentary conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,"  approved  July  11, 
1956  (22  U.S.C.  1928e),  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  section  2,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $450,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  group  in  hosting  the  thirty-first 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly." 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Sec  702.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  is  amended  further  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  119.  Endangered  Species.— (a)  The 
Congress  finds  the  survival  of  many  animal 
and  plant  species  is  endangered  by  over- 
hunting,  by  the  presence  of  toxic  chemicals 
in  water,  air.  and  soil,  and  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  habitats.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  the  extinction  of  animal  and  plant  spe- 
cies is  an  irreparable  loss  with  potentially 
serious  environmental  and  economic  conse- 
quences for  developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries alike.  Accordingly,  the  preservation  of 
animal  and  plant  species  through  the  regu- 
lation of  the  hunting  and  trade  in  endan- 
gered species,  through  limitations  on  the 
pollution  of  natural  ecosystems,  and 
through  the  protection  of  wildlife  habitats 
should  be  an  important  objective  of  the 
United  SUtes  development  assistance. 

"(b)  In  order  to  preserve  biological  diversi- 
ty, the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance under  this  part  to  assist  countries 
in  protecting  and  maintaining  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  in  developing  sound  wildlife  man- 
agement and  plant  conservation  programs. 
Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish 
and  maintain  wildlife  sanctuaries,  reserves, 
and  parks:  to  enact  and  enforce  anti  poach- 
ing measures;  and  to  identify,  study,  and 
catalog  animal  and  plant  species,  especially 
in  tropical  environments. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  EnvironmenUl  Qual- 
ity, and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  shall  develop  a  United 
States  strategy,  including  specific  policies 
and  programs,  to  protect  and  conserve  bio- 
logical diversity  in  developing  countries. 

"(d)  Each  armual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 634(a)  of  this  Act  shall  include,  in  a 
separate  volume,  a  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  subsection.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  a  compre- 
hensive report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  United  States  strategy  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  biological  diversity  in  de- 
veloping countries.". 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EXCHANGES 

Sec  703.  Section  102  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  final  "".",  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  "■;' 
and  adding  the  following: 

"(11)  interchanges  and  visits  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  scien- 
tists, scholars,  leaders,  and  other  experts  In 
the  fields  of  environmental  science  and  en- 
vironmental management.". 


PELL  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2221 

AND  2222 
Mr.  PELL  proposed  two  amendments 
to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  2221 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


tJNITED  STATES  CONSULATES 

Sec  122.  Section  103  of  the  Department  of 
State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1982 
and  1983  (Public  Law  97-241)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  language  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b): 

••.to  the  extent  authorized  to  do  so  by  each 
foreign  government  involved.  A  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  the  extent  to  which  such 
foreign  government  authorization  has  been 
received,  and  the  progress  achieved  with  re- 
spect to  the  reopening  of  consulates  in 
those  respective  countries. " 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Section  5928  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  presence  of 
nonessential  personnel  or  dependents  shall 
not  preclude  payment  of  an  allowance 
under  this  section.  In  each  instance  where 
an  allowance  under  this  section  is  initiated 
or  terminated,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  action  taken 
and  the  circumstances  justifying  it.'". 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2223 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  25,  line  4,  strike  ■$636,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$644,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1684". 

On  page  32.  line  8.  insert: 

"Sec  210.  In  addition  to  the  amount  al- 
ready authorized  for  Tsukuba.  Japan  Expo- 
sition 1985.  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  Exposition.  These  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  appropriations  are 
made,  and  when  the  funds  are  appropriated 
they  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2224 
Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1342,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  since  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  In  1979  the  U.S. 
is  deactivating  292  ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  B- 
52  bombers  all  of  which  are  counted  in  the 
SALT  II  Date  Exchange:  the  United  States 
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has  cancelled  deployment  of  stockpiled  Min- 
utemMi  III  MDRVd  ICBM's;  the  United 
States  has  modified  B-52  bombers  equipped 
to  carry  ALCM's  with  "strakelets".  as  "ob- 
servable differences":  and  the  United  States 
has  reduced  the  potentiaJ  number  of  war- 
heads and  throw-weight  of  the  MX  ICBM. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Defense 
Department  guidance  Issued  In  March  1980 
not  to  take  programmatic  actions  which 
would  violate  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
is  stlU  In  effect. 

(c)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Senate 
Anned  Services  Committee  has  determined 
that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  Is  "unequal",  un- 
balanced, destabilizing,  and  "not  in  the  na- 
tional security  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

(d)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  has 
been  constructive  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  Government  not  to  ratify 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  by  the  initiation  of 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks,  and  the 
prolonged  Inaction  on  the  Treaty  by  the 
United  SUtes  Senate. 

3.  It  is  therefore  the  Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  national  defense  program  in- 
volving the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  terminated,  Impeded,  de- 
layed, or  affected  in  any  way  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  unless  and  unitl  the  Senate  has 
given  its  advice  and  consent  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  ratify  the  Treaty  under  the  Treaty- 
making  provision  of  the  Constitution. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2225 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  No.  2224  to  the  bill 
S.  1342.  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "that:"  in  the 
first  line  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  in  his  recent  remarks  characterized 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  on  Pair 
Market  Value  Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing in  a  manner  which  was  Insensitive  and 
insulting  to  all  Americans: 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  has  made  public  statements  which 
question  the  patriotism  of  American  citizens 
with  whom  the  Secretary  disagrees: 

Since  such  remarks  and  statements  are  to- 
tally unbefitting  a  senior  cabinet  member  of 
the  United  States  government: 

Since  these  remarks  and  state/nents  seri- 
ously impede  his  ability  to  function  effec- 
tively In  his  dealings  with  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large:  and 

Since  Mr.  Watt's  policies  and  personal 
style  have  promoted  a  polarization  in  the 
Nation  which  has  frustrated  the  achieve- 
ment of  consensus  necessary  to  execute  poli- 
cies which  both  preserve  our  spectacular 
natural  heritage  and  carefully  develop  our 
abundant  natural  resources. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should,  without 
delay,  request  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
James  Watt. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2226 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment, 
subsequently  modified,  to  the  bill,  S. 
869,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  in  his  recent  remarks  characterized 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  on  Fair 
Bdarket  Value  Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leas- 


ing in  a  manner  which  was  insensitive  and 
insulting  to  aU  Americans:  Since  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  James  Watt  has  made 
public  statements  which  question  the  patri- 
otism of  American  citizens  with  whom  the 
Secretary  disagrees: 

Since  such  remarks  and  statements  are  to- 
tally unbefitting  a  senior  cabinet  member  of 
the  United  States  government:  Since  these 
remarks  and  statements  seriously  Impede 
his  ability  to  function  effectively  In  his  deal- 
ings with  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  public  at  large;  and 

Since  Mr.  Watt's  policies  and  personal 
style  have  promoted  a  polarization  in  the 
Nation  which  has  frustrated  the  achieve- 
ment of  consensus  necessary  to  execute  poli- 
cies which  both  preserve  our  spectacular 
natural  heritage  and  carefully  develop  our 
abundant  natural  resources. 

Now,  therefore,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should,  without 
delay,  request  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
James  Watt. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COmflTTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion will  hold  a  hearing  on  media  and 
the  regulation  of  campaign  finance  on 
Thursday,  September  29.  1983.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
301  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Senators  and  other  interested  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  testify  or  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
should  contact  committee  staff  at  224- 
3448. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  September  23,  until 
1  p.m..  to  consider  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 166,  relating  to  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EL  SALVADOR:  THE  VIEW  FROM 
WASHINGTON 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
Elliott  Abrams,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Rights,  re- 
cently appeared  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  delivered  a  signifi- 
cant speech  entitled  "El  Salvador:  The 
View  from  Washington.  " 

Mr.  Abrams  traces  the  genesis  of  the 
Latin  American  conflict,  along  with 
the  origins  of  the  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  now  vie  for  power  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  he  explains  the  basis  for 
our  Government's  policies  toward  the 
region. 


Whatever  one's  view  may  be  con- 
cerning those  policies,  I  believe  anyone 
with  a  keen  Interest  in  them  will  find 
it  worthwhile  to  read  Mr.  Abrams' 
comments.  Accordingly,  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  speech  follows: 
El  Salvador:  The  View  From  Washington 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
be  here  this  evening.  As  a  student  at  the 
LSE  nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  I  often  came 
here  to  use  the  library  for  research,  and  all 
too  often  sat  staring  out  the  window  at  the 
beauty  of  St.  James  Square.  This  Is  a  hazard 
any  visiting  American  must  face,  and  one  I 
fondly  recall  my  failure  to  overcome. 

More  recently.  In  a  lecture  delivered  here 
at  Chatham  House  last  spring,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  drew  atten- 
tion to  what  he  called  an  "ironic  reversal"  in 
European-American  relations.  In  the  past, 
he  pointed  out,  we  Americans  ha*e  tended 
to  believe  that  our  lack  of  involvement  in 
European  power  politics  was  a  mark  of  supe- 
rior moral  virtue.  Protected  by  two  oceans 
which,  in  turn,  were  secured  by  the  Royal 
Navy,  we  were  in  the  happy  position  of 
being  able  to  denounce  our  European 
friends  for  their  preoccupation  with  power 
politics,  their  alleged  indifferences  to  moral 
norms.  But  today.  Secretary  Kissinger  con- 
tinued, it  is  the  United  States  that  often 
stands  accused  by  some  of  its  European 
friends  of  being  obsessed  with  power  politics 
and  indifferent  to  moral  norms.  This 
"march  by  each  side  toward  the  philosophi- 
cal positions  vacated  by  the  other,"  Kissin- 
ger concluded.  Is  especially  pronounced  on 
issues  having  anything  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  Third  World. 

Although  former  Secretary  Kissinger  did 
not,  in  his  presentation  here  last  year,  offer 
any  concrete  examples  to  back  up  his 
"ironic  reversal"  thesis,  the  current  contro- 
versy between  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  some  of  our  European  friends  over 
American  policy  in  El  Salvador  illustrates 
his  argument  rather  nicely.  As  we  see  it,  our 
purpose  in  El  Salvador  Is  twofold:  to  encour- 
age the  process  of  reconciliation  through 
democracy  and  economic  and  political 
reform  and  to  assist  the  army  in  fighting 
the  guerrillas.  For  if  one  thing  is  certain  in 
El  Salvador,  it  is  this;  guerrillas  armed  and 
led  by  communists  who  are  allied  with 
Moscow.  Havana,  and  Managua  are  not 
fighting  for  human  rights.  They  are  fight- 
ing for  power,  and  we  know  from  the  models 
they  seek  to  emulate  that  they  mean  power 
for  themselves,  power  never  to  be  shared 
with  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

A  substantial  number  of  our  European 
critics,  however,  don't  see  things  this  way. 
On  the  contrary,  they  accuse  the  United 
States  of  being  dangerously  "obsessed"  by 
"East-West"  issues,  of  being  hopelessly 
wedded  to  an  archaic  and  unjust  status  quo, 
and  of  being  indifferent— if  not  actually 
hostile— to  the  cause  of  p>eace,  social  justice 
and  reform  in  El  Salvador.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  address  some  of  these  charges.  First, 
though.  I  think  a  general  observation  about 
Central  America  is  in  order. 

James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
once  commented  that  some  Americans 
seemed  willing  to  do  anything  for  Latin 
America  except  read  about  it  and  try  to  un- 
derstand it.  Much  the  same  observation.  I'm 
afraid,  might  be  made  of  some  Europeans. 
Too  often,  your  image  of  the  region  is  domi- 
nated by  stereotyijes.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  stereotype  of  a  Central  America  gov- 


erned by  mustachioed  men  on  horseback 
who  gaUop  in  and  out  of  the  presidential 
palace  with  comic-opera  regularity.  Then 
there  is  the  sterotype  of  the  poor  but  happy 
peasant  taking  a  siesta  or  dancing  gaily  In 
the  streets.  A  more  recent  stereotype  is  that 
of  a  poor  but  unhappy  peasant  laying  down 
his  hoe  and  taking  up  his  rifle  on  behaU  of 
'the  revolution."  None  of  these  stereotypes, 
of  course,  has  much  to  do  with  reality.  Like 
the  rest  of  Latin  America,  Central  America 
is  characterized  by  an  immense  diversity. 
Perhaps  the  only  generalization  which  ap- 
plies to  every  sUte  in  the  region  is  that  all 
are  caught  up  In  a  process  of  profound 
social  change,  and  all  are  trying  to  devise  in- 
stitutional mechanisms  to  cope  .with  that 
change.  ^ 

Of  all  the  sUtes  in  Central  America,  per- 
haps El  Salvador  has  been  hardest  hit  by 
this  process  of  change.  Indeed,  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  are  today  engaged  In  an  effort 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  complete  a  thoroughgoing  eco- 
nomic reform  that  has  broken  the  power  of 
the  old  oligarchy.  Simultaneously,  they 
have  underway  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
transformation  any  society  faces— the  trans- 
formation from  dicUtorship  to  democracy. 
And  most  extraordinary  of  all.  they  are 
trying  to  do  this  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
guerrilla  war.  To  understand  the  nature  of 
this  guerrilla  war,  and  also  to  understand 
where  things  stand  today  In  El  Salvador,  we 
must  examine  where  El  Salvador  has  been 
and  where  it  is  going. 

El  Salvador  is  Central  America's  smallest 
and  most  densely  populated  nation.  Since 
its  Independence  in  1821,  the  country  has 
experienced  chronic  political  instability  and 
repression,  widespread  poverty,  and  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  families.  On  January  22,  1932,  a  peas- 
ant uprising  led  by  Augustin  Farabundo 
Marti  and  his  embryonic  Communist  Party 
turned  into  a  ghastly  massacre.  Thousands 
die  in  a  few  days  of  bloody  confrontation  In 
which  quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  given. 
The  savagery  of  1932  was  interpreted  by  the 
ruling  groups  to  mean  that  only  strong  gov- 
ernments could  maintain  order.  The  presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  uprising.  General 
Maxlmillano  Hernandez  Martinez,  remained 
In  power  until  1944.  The  army  became  El 
Salvador's  strongest  institution,  and  mili- 
Ury  commanders  dominated  succeeding 
governments  in  concert  with  the  landed 
wealthy.  .    ,     . 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  political  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador  was  rare.  Economic 
growth  averaged  more  than  five  percent  a 
year,  outstripping  population  growth,  which 
averaged  about  3.5  percent  a  year.  Export- 
oriented  agribusinesses  and  small  manufac- 
turing enterprises  boomed.  But  there  were 
no  new  lands  to  be  developed,  and  most  of 
the  population  lived  at  subsistence  levels. 

By  the  1970s,  El  Salvador's  situation 
began  to  worsen.  Rising  energy  costs  and 
unstable  coffee  prices  exacerbated  problems 
of  unemployment  and  Income  maldistribu- 
tion, and  sharply  reduced  economic 
growth— but  not  population  growth.  One 
result  was  a  mass  emigration,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Salvadorans  sought 
opportunity  outside  their  country.  By  the 
early  1970s,  a  quarter  to  a  half-million  Sal- 
vadorans had  arrived  in  the  United  States  Il- 
legally. The  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
poor  and  landless,  and  the  growing  aspira- 
tions of  the  expanding  middle  class,  met  In- 
creasingly with  repression.  Traditional  au- 
thority structures,  already  eroded  by  social 
changes  and  development  problems,  began 


to  disintegrate  under  pressure  from  left  and 
right  wing  terrorism. 

It  was  In  this  atmosphere  of  Increasing 
social  polarization  that  a  group  of  young, 
middle-grade  army  officers  overthrew  the 
government  of  General  Carlos  Romero  on 
October  15,  1979  and  expelled  two-thirds  of 
the  officers  over  the  rank  of  major  from  the 
armed   forces.   The   Army's   Revolutionary 
Proclamation  denounced  abuses  Of  power  by 
government   officials,   committed   the   new 
government  to  free  elections,  a  democratic 
political  system,  fundamental  economic  and 
social  reforms,  peace  with  Honduras,  and 
the  taking  of  steps  to  end  political  killings 
by  the  security  forces.  Underlying  the  com- 
mitment by  the  new  army  leadership  to  this 
body  of  reforms  was  the  conviction  that  the 
army's  dominant  role  In  Salvadoran  politics 
between  1932  and  1979  had  been  bad  for  the 
country,  bad  for  the  Army,  and  bad  for  most 
of  the  officers.  The  new  leadership  believed 
that  the  alliance  between  the  army  and  the 
landed  oligarchy  should  be  terminated,  and 
that  the  army  should  become  professional- 
ized. In  January  1980  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  traditional  major  left  wing 
opposition   party   In  El   Salvador,   entered 
Into  a  tenuous  partnership  with  the  army, 
which  had  denied  Napoleon  Duarte  his  pres- 
idential electoral  victory  in  1972  and  sent 
him  Into  7  years  of  exile  In  Venezuela.  To- 
gether they  formed  the  Revolutionary  Gov- 
erning Junta.  Many  believed  this  marriage 
would  never  last.  Nevertheless  It  did  and  en- 
acted a  drastic  and  wide  ranging  set  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms,  including  one  of 
the  most  massive  land  redistribution  pro- 
grams In  the  history  of  Latin  America,  and 
led  the  country  to  free  elections  in  March  of 
1982 

At  the  very  moment  that  these  reforms 
were  being  enacted,  five  Salvadoran  Marx- 
ist-Leninist  groups   were   coming   together, 
with  the  help  of  Fidel  Castro,  to  form  the 
Farabundo  Marti  People's  Liberation  Front 
[PMLN],  and  to  establish  an  international 
network  of  political  supporters  and  military 
suppliers.  The  FMLN  succeeded,  somehow, 
in  persuading  a  handful  of  prominent  Salva- 
doran democrats,  some  of  whom  had  been  in 
the  first  revolutionary  government  with  the 
army,  to  join  the  front,  having  in  mind  that 
their  inclusion  would  promote  the  image  of 
a  responsible  and  moderate  movement.  The 
democrats,  who  wield  no  power  whatsoever 
within  the  insurgency  at  home,  have  been 
dispatched  to  Latin  America,  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  to  generate  international 
support.  The  FMLN  commands  the  gueril- 
las,   acquires    arms,    funds    and    training 
through  Its  links  with  Havana,  Moscow,  Ma- 
nagua and  the  PLO,  and  Is  dedicated  to  es- 
tablishing a  revolutionary  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
state  oriented  toward  the  Soviet  bloc.  And 
let  there  be  no  illusions  here:  the  FMLN's 
commanders  are   indeed  Leninists.   Shafik 
Handal  is  head  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
El  Salvador,  and  Cavetano  Carpio,  founder 
of  the  'Revolutionary  Army  of  the  Poor, "  is 
a  former  Communist  Party  chief  who  left 
the  Party  to  protest  its  insufficient  commit- 
ment to  the  use  of  violence. 

The  founding  of  the  PMLN  In  May  of 
1980  can  be  taken  as  the  sUrt  of  the  current 
strife  in  El  Salvador.  The  PMLN,  it  must  be 
emphasized,  launched  its  war  after  the  Rev- 
olutionary Governing  Junta  came  to  power, 
after  the  land  reform  began,  and  after  the 
government  committed  itself  to  a  democrat- 
ic political  system.  And  the  principal  factor 
behind  the  insurrection  was  surely  the 
FMLN's  recognition  that  the  reforms  being 
promulgated  by  the  government  threatened 


to  make  the  far  left  completely  Irrelevant  to 
the  future  of  El  Salvador. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, using  United  Nations  statistics,  re- 
ports that  prior  to  1979  the  top  10  percent 
of  the  Salvadoran  population  owned  about 
78  percent  of  the  land,  whUe  lowest  10  per- 
cent owned  only  0.4  percent  of  the  land.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  discontent  produced  by 
such  a  skewed  distribution  of  land  would 
provide  the  extreme  left  with  popular  sup- 
port and  a  recruitment  base.  It  Is  equally 
easy  to  see  how  an  effective  land  reform 
program  would  deprive  the  extreme  left  of 
popular  support  and  a  recruitment  base. 
Indeed,  in  societies  like  El  Salvador,  where 
the  majority  of  the  population  is  non-urban, 
a  land-owning  peasantry  is  perhaps  the 
most  effective  barrier  to  a  Communist  take- 
over. And  a  land-owner  peasantry  is  precise- 
ly what  the  new  government  of  El  Salvador 
set  out  to  create.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
threat,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  five  com- 
munist groups  which  constitute  the  FMLN 
felt  compelled  to  bury  their  doctrinal  differ- 
ences and  unite  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
government  before  Its  programs  were  fully 
Implemented? 

The  FMLN's  motives  for  plunging  El  Sal- 
vador into  a  bitter  war  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  Salva- 
doran people.  They  had  everything  to  do 
with  the  desire  of  a  handful  of  fanatics  on 
the  totalitarian  left  to  gain  absolute  power, 
on  the  model  of  their  backers  in  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  despite  whatever 
amount  of  violence  or  economic  damage 
might  result. 

The  former  American  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador,  Robert  White,  an  outspoken  oppo- 
nent to  military  aid  for  El  Salvador,  has  sev- 
eral times  described  the  FMLN  guerrillas  as 
Latin  American  Khmer  Rouge.  This  is  a 
chilling  comparison— for  surely  Ambassador 
White  was  mindful  when  he  made  it  of  the 
twenty  percent  of  the  Cambodian  popula- 
tion  who   perished   at   the   hands   of   the 
Khmer  Rouge.  Even  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  heard  to  remark  in  private  that  the 
leadership  of  the  FMLN  is  a  bit  too  bloody- 
minded.  But  perhaps  Ambassador  White  is 
overly  pessimistic.  As  numerous  studenU  of 
communism   have   pointed  out,   not   every 
communist  government  features  slave  labor, 
engineered     famines,     forced     migrations, 
forced  separation  of  families,  massive  execu- 
tions,   torture    and    all    the   other    horrors 
which  at  one  time  or  another  have  charac- 
terized   the   Soviet    Union,    Cambodia,    Af- 
ghanistan and  Vietnam.  Not  all  have  impris- 
oned tens  of  thousands  of  their  own  citi- 
zens, as  did  Stalin  and  Castro.  But  neither 
has  a  single  communist  regime  ever  evolved 
Into  a  democracy:  nor  produced  personal  lib- 
erty or  economic  development;  nor  penrnt- 
ted  a  free  press,  tree  elections,  free  speech, 
or  free  trade  unions.  Not  one. 

Thus  the  US  Government  by  1981  was 
faced  with  a  major  policy  decision:  Should 
we  or  should  we  not  provide  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Salvadoran  government.  Some 
of  our  friends  in  the  SocialUt  International 
urged  us  not  to  "intervene"  in  Salvadoran 
politics.  Let  the  Salvadoran  people  decide 
their  future  by  themselves,  we  were  told. 
Now,  over  a  century  ago  John  Stuart  Mill 
pointed  out  that,  "the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention, to  be  a  legitimate  principle  of  mo- 
rality, must  be  accepted  by  all  governments. 
The  despots  must  consent  to  be  governed  by 
it  as  well  as  the  free  sUtes.  Unless  they  do, 
the  profession  of  It  by  free  countries  comes 
but  to  this  miserable  issue,  that  the  wrong 
side  may  help  the  wrong,  but  the  right  side 
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must  not  help  the  right."  Because  the  Sal- 
vadoran  people  were  not  being  allowed  to 
decide  their  future  by  themselves:  because 
Cuba.  Nicaragua,  the  PLO.  Ethiopia.  North 
Korea,  Libya.  Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  all  supporting  the  FMLN;  and 
because  the  wrong  side  in  the  Salvadoran 
conflict  was  receiving  massive  amounts  of 
military  assistance,  training,  and  logistical 
support,  the  United  States  recognized  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  the  right  side— the 
new  Salvadoran  government.  Nothing  that 
has  occurred  since  1981  msikes  that  moral 
obligation  any  less  compelling.  Indeed,  the 
results  of  last  year's  election  make  it  more 
compelling. 

On  March  28.  1982  the  Salvadoran  people 
went  to  the  polls  tuid  experienced  a  histori- 
cal event  unique  in  their  troubled  and  vio- 
lent history.  They  participated  In  a  free  and 
honest  election  that  brought  them  the  gov- 
ernment they  collectively  desired.  Almost 
1.5  million  people  voted,  probably  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  eligible  electorate. 

The  people  frequently  voted  their  tremen- 
dously difficult  conditions.  The  Marxist 
leadership  decided  to  conduct  a  concerted 
and  bloody  campaign  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  the  popular  will.  Guerrillas  blew  up 
scores  of  buses  during  the  two  weeks  before 
the  election,  sought  to  prevent  distribution 
of  gasoline  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  threatened  to  kill  any  bus  or  truck 
drivers  who  were  so  bold  as  to  carry  voters 
to  the  polls.  The  guerrillas  attacked  polling 
places  and  the  Electoral  Commission's  head- 
quarters and  increased  bombings  of  electri- 
cal power  installations.  Guerrilla  radio  sta- 
tions ordered  voters  to  stay  home  and 
threatened— through  letters,  printed  propa- 
ganda, and  wall  slogans— to  kill  or  mutilate 
any  voter  who  exercised  his  rights  on  elec- 
tion day.  Guerrillas  controlled  the  streets  of 
the  departmental  capital  of  Usulutan  and 
prevented  voting  in  that  city.  Still,  despite 
all  obstacles,  the  Salvadoran  people  went  to 
the  polls  in  numbers  that  surprised  the  ex- 
perts. Because  of  guerrilla  violence,  voters 
often  walked  miles  to  safer  polling  places  or 
waited  in  line  under  fire  for  the  chance  to 
make  their  choice  for  El  Salvador's  future. 

This  popular  reaction  constituted  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  guerrilla  attempt  to  prevent  the 
election.  Of  the  1.5  million  Salvadoraiu  who 
voted,  more  than  88  percent  cast  their  bal- 
lots for  one  of  the  six  participating  parties. 
Everyone  now  knows  that  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  rec^ved  the  largest  single  . 
percentage— 40  percent— of  the  vote,  with 
the  five  parties  to  its  right  receiving  the  col- 
lective majority.  As  a  result  of  agreement 
between  EH  Salvador's  political  parties,  a 
Govenmient  of  National  Unity  was  formed, 
and  the  Constituent  Assembly  chose  as  pro- 
visional president  the  independent  and 
highly  respected  banking  expert.  Alvaro 
Magano.  Three  provisional  vice  presidents, 
representing  the  three  largest  parties,  were 
also  chosen.  It  is  President  Magano's  freely 
elected  government  that  must  now  face  the 
threat  of  violent  overthrow  by  well-armed, 
externally  supported.  Marxist-Lennist  guer- 
rillas. 

The  election  has  been  attacked.  Given  the 
highly  charged  political  atmosphere  in  El 
Salvador  and  persistent  misperceptions 
about  events  in  that  country,  criticism  was 
to  be  expected.  Such  criticism  as  has  arisen, 
however.  Including  charges  of  massive  fraud 
and  inflated  voting,  has  been  entirely  refut- 
ed by  serious  observers  of  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador.  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  who  lost 
his  office  as  a  result  of  the  vote,  has  stated 
that  these  allegations  are  part  of  a  cam- 


paign to  denigrate  the  elections.  Interna- 
tional observers  were  invited  to  monitor  the 
campaign  and  election.  More  than  200  ob- 
servers from  more  than  40  countries  were 
present  and  more  than  700  journalists 
served  as  de  facto  observers  as  well.  These 
observers  found  that  the  electoral  process 
was  orderly,  fair,  and,  except  for  the  guerril- 
la attacks,  peaceful.  While  charges  of  gov- 
ernment pressure  have  been  made,  Arch- 
bishop Rivera  y  Damas  remarked  of  the 
voting  that,  "If  there  was  any  pressure,  it 
was  not  from  the  government  but  from 
those  who  did  not  want  the  elections." 

The  elections  have  been  further  dispar- 
aged on  the  grounds  that  parties  represent- 
ing the  FMLN  were  not  on  the  ballot.  In 
fact,  both  President  Duarte  and  the  head  of 
the  independent  Central  Elections  Commit- 
tee, Dr.  Jorge  Bustamante,  repeatedly  invit- 
ed the  communist-front  Democratic  Nation- 
al Union  [UDN],  and  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional affiliate,  the  National  Revolutionary 
Movement  [MNR],  and  the  guerrillas'  politi- 
cal front,  the  FDR.  to  participate  in  the 
elections.  Arguing,  however,  that  conditions 
were  not  "appropriate"  for  the  holding  of 
elections,  and  expressing  doubts  a'oout  their 
personal  security  should  they  take  part  in 
the  elections,  even  in  the  face  of  a  govern- 
ment offer  to  negotiate  adequate  security 
guarantees,  these  groups  refused  the  gov- 
ernment's offer.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  what 
they  most  feared— and  the  election  results 
dramatically  justified  their  fears— was  a 
public  affirmation  of  the  FMLN's  unpopu- 
larity in  El  Salvador. 

By  refusing  to  heed  the  FMLN's  warnings 
to  stay  away  from  the  polls,  by  risking  their 
lives,  in  fact,  to  vote  in  the  March  28  elec- 
tions, the  Salvadoran  people,  in  their  vast 
majority,  clearly  demonstrated  that  they 
reject  the  violent  alternatives  offered  by  the 
Marxist-Leninist  insurgents,  and  that  they 
believe  an  elected  government,  and  not  a 
dictatorship  run  by  a  Communist  elite, 
offers  the  best  possible  hope  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  basic  human  rights. 

And  progress  in  human  rights,  though 
slow  in  coming,  has  been  registered. 

Cilvilian  deaths  attributable  to  political 
violence  from  all  sides  have  fallen  from 
roughly  800  a  month  in  late  1980  to  200  a 
month  in  the  last  six  months  of  1982.  Short- 
comings in  internal  militsiry  discipline  are 
slowly  being  countered  by  human  rights 
training,  improved  communication,  and 
command  directives  that  emphasize  respect 
for  noncombatants.  Representative  institu- 
tions, created  through  universal  adult  suf- 
frage, are  guiding  the  drafting  of  a  modern 
constitution  and  preparations  for  presiden- 
tial elections  later  this  year. 

In  fact,  after  a  brief  visit  to  that  country 
last  summer.  I  came  home  surprised,  not 
that  progress  has  been  so  slow.. but  that  the 
Salvadorans  have  been  able  to  make  any 
progress  at  all. 

El  Salvador  has  always  been  desperately 
poor,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two-year-old 
insurgency  the  gross  national  product  has 
declined  by  a  further  25  percent.  Population 
growth  is  3.5  percent  per  year  in  an  already 
overpopulated  land.  Reform  is  frequently 
resisted  in  landowners,  in  part  because  they 
have  received  no  compensation  for  their 
losses.  Road  travel  is  extremely  hazardous. 
The  judicial  system,  never  strong,  has 
broken  down.  Judges  and  legal  officials  are 
regularly  suborned  or  intimidated.  Very  few 
of  us  would  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  to 
the  threats  that  criminals  have  made 
against  the  safety  of  Judicial  officials  and 
their  families. 


Communications  within  the  country  are 
rudimentary.  A  typical  National  Guard  post, 
for  example,  consists  of  10-15  m^n,  under 
the  command  of  a  poorly  educated  corporal 
or  subsergeant.  stationed  in  a  small  town. 
There  is  no  telephone  communication  with 
national  headquarters,  sometimes  even  no 
radio  contact  with  the  commander  of  the 
department  in  which  the  men  are  stationed. 
If  their  sergeant  is  conscientious,  he  will 
have  them  patrol  on  foot,  with  no  support 
from  any  other  unit,  and  beyond  any  kind 
of  control  or  regulation  except  that  of  their 
unit  leader.  If  the  sergeant  is  a  decent  man. 
perhaps  his  men  will  enjoy  good  relations 
with  the  people  of  the  area  they  patrol.  But 
in  an  atmosphere  of  guerrilla  threats  and  vi- 
olence, abuses  occur.  Adequate  means  of  re- 
dress for  the  victims  are'virtually  nonexist- 
ent, since  the  unit  is  effectively  a  power 
unto  itself.  This  is  the  kind  of  situation  that 
government  and  its  Christian  Democratic 
predecessor  have  been  trying  to  change. 

Yet  it  should  be  obvious  that  as  long  as 
the  insurgency  continues,  progress  will  con- 
tinue to  be  measured  in  inches  rather  than 
miles.  The  civil  strife  begun  by  the  FMLN  in 
May  of  1980  has  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of 
violence  and  counterviolence  which  has  en- 
gulfed the  whole  of  Salvadoran  society  and 
has  vastly  increased  the  magnitude  of 
human  rights  violatidns  in  El  Salvador.  If 
this  chain  reaction  is  to  be  brought  under 
control,  then  the  fighting  must  be  brought 
under  control. 

Some  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  crit- 
ics have  demanded  that  we  force  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  enter  into  immediate 
negotiations  with  the  FMLN  to  end  the  war. 
Never  mind,  they  say,  that  the  guerrillas 
started  the  killing.  Never  mind,  they  say, 
that  the  guerrillas  tried  to  sabotage  the 
elections.  Never  mind,  they  say.  that  the 
guerrillas  do  not  command  a  substantial  fol- 
lowing in  El  Salvador.  They  have  offered  to 
negotiate,  and  if  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment will  only  agree,  the  killing  will  stop. 

But  the  recent  history  of  Southeast  Asia 
alone  has  taught  us  a  bitter  lesson  about  ne- 
gotiations with  Communists.  If  we  were  to 
force  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  guerrillas  as  equals  we 
would  rtsk  its  collapse.  And  if  the  resulting 
anarchy  were  to  culminate  in  a  guerrilla  vic- 
tory, we  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  fate 
of  the  Salvadoran  people  would  be  a  life 
devoid  of  liberty,  without  the  promise  of  a 
true  respect  for  their  human  rights. 

The  guerillas  are  counting  on  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  United  States,  under  mount- 
ing pressure  from  our  Western  European 
friends,  will  eventually  force  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  into  negotiations.  This 
is  what  the  FMLN's  strategy  of  guerra  pro- 
longada  is  all  about.  First,  alarmed  by  the 
determination  of  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador to  launch  a  program  of  major  re- 
forms, they  began  a  guerrilla  war.  Then, 
recognizing  that  the  army  of  El  Salvador 
had  not  yet  become  a  fully  professionalized 
military  force,  they  tried,  often  successfully, 
to  provoke  the  undisciplined  security  forces 
into  grave  military  errors  and  continuing 
human  rights  violations.  Then,  as  Western 
indignation  over  these  human  rights  abuses 
mounted,  the  communists  offered  to  negoti- 
ate. They  are  now  persuaded  that  if  only 
they  keep  up  the  military  pressure  "enlight- 
ened" Western  public  opinion— the  deus  ex 
machina  of  the  extreme  left— will  eventual- 
ly hand  them  the  victory  they  could  never 
dream  of  getting  at  the  polls.  And  the  guer- 
rillas have  encouraging  models  to  follow: 
once  victory  is  theirs,  they  know,  the  pas- 


sionate Western  Interest  In  the  human 
rights  situation  in  El  Salvador  will  flicker 
out.  How  interested,  after  all.  is  "enlight- 
ened" Western  public  opinion  these  days  in 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Cuba?  In 
Vietnam?  In  Cambodia?  Surely  no  thought- 
ful person  could  argue  that  guerrilla  victo- 
ries In  these  countries  marked  an  end  to 
slaughter. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  end  the  killing  in  El 
Salvador.  The  directorate  of  the  FMLN, 
which  began  the  war  in  1980,  could  end  it 
just  as  easily  in  1983.  It  could  declare  a 
ceasefire.  It  could  agree  to  participate  in  the 
forthcoming  elections.  It  could  send  its 
forces  back  to  their  bases  and  training 
camps  in  Nicaragua.  It  could  accept  the  am- 
nesty proposals  which  the  recently  appoint- 
ed Salvadoran  Peace  Commission  is  prepar- 
ing. It  could  give  the  govenunent  of  El  Sal- 
vador the  chance  to  complete  the  reforms  it 
has  begun. 

Do  I  think  it  likely  that  the  FMLN  will 
make  .such  decLsions?  As  long  as  "enlight- 
ened" Western  public  opinion  continues  to 
press  the  Reagan  Administration  to  force 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  into  negoti- 
ations. I  do  not.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  FMLN  has  no  incentive  to  end  the 
gutrra  proiongada. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  pomt  with 
which  I  began  my  remarks,  the  "ironic  re- 
versal"  of  which  Henry  Kissinger  spoke  so 
astutely  here  last  year.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  in  judging  current  United  States 
policy  in  El  Salvador,  many  of  our  critics, 
even  our  friendly  critics,  have  adopted  a 
kind  of  selective  morality.  The  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
are  held  to  the  most  exacting  .set  of  human 
rights  standards  while  the  FMLN  and  its 
allies  are  excused  from  meeting  any  stand- 
ards at  all.  The  fact  is  that  we  in  the  United 
SUtes  actually  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
try  to  live  up  to  such  ideals-but  we  also 
think  that  standards  must  be  applied  indis- 
criminately. Indeed,  as  long  as  they  are  not, 
they  remain  arbitrary  political  choices 
dressed  up  in  the  guise  of  human  rights. 

A  generation  ago  Stephen  Spender  came 
to  the  same  realization  while  the  tragic  civil 
war  raged  in  Spain.  At  first  his  sympathies 
lay  entirely  with  the  Republican  side.  "iTet  in 
the  course  of  several  trips  to  that  country 
he  recognized  that  atrocities  were  not  a  mo- 
nopoly of  one  side  only:  they  were  all  too 
common  on  both  sides.  And  to  his  everlast- 
ing honor,  he  wrote:  "It  came  to  me  that 
unless  I  cared  about  every  murdered  child 
indiscriminately.  I  didn't  really  care  about 
children  being  murdered  at  all." 

We  do  care  about  all  the  children.  And  we 
are  trying  to  help  build  a  democratic  system 
in  El  Salvador  in  which  they  can  live  their 
lives  in  peace.  There  are  all  too  many  people 
with  guns  in  El  Salvador,  but  the  guns  of 
one  side  protect  voting  booths  while  the 
guns  of  the  other  side  shoot  at  them.  Can 
we  really  hesitate  about  which  side  we  must 
be  on?« 


WE  NEED  SECRETARY  WATT 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
excuse  and  I  do  not  condone  the  words 
so  imprudently  spoken  by  Secretary 
Watt.  I  know  they  were  wrong.  You 
know  they  were  wrong  and,  more  im- 
portantly. Secretary  Watt  knows  they 
were  wrong.  Secretary  Watt  made  a  se- 
rious mistake. 

In  each  of  our  lives  there  are  things 
we    have   done    and   words   we    have 


spoken  which  we  profoundly  regret 
and  wish  with  all  our  heart  that  we 
could  erase  from  our  lives  and,  more 
importantly,  erase  from  the  lives  of 
those  we  may  have  hurt  by  our  impru- 
dent acts. 

I  am  certain  Secretary  Watt  pro- 
foundly and  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  wishes  he  could  erase  these 
words  he  spoke  so  imprudently.  Not 
just  for  himself,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  were  hurt  and  offended  by 
them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a 
world  of  imperfect  men  and  we  cannot 
let  this  mistake  of  the  Secretary  over- 
shadow all  the  good  done  by  Secretary 
Watt.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Utah 
and  this  Nation  are  better  off  and  will 
continue  to  be  better  off  because  Jim 
Watt  is  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

I,  and  all  the  people  of  Utah  I  repre- 
sent, urge  that  careful  consideration 
be  given  to  all  the  positive  good  things 
he  has  done  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation  before  harsh  judgment  is 
passed. 

I  know  Jim  Watt.  I  know  his  poor 
choice  of  words  do  not  reflect  the  true 
measure  of  the  man.  I  urge  that  he  be 
supported  in  the  many,  many  contri- 
butions he  has  made  and  can  make  to 
this  country. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  before  Sec- 
retary Watt  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Utah  practically  were  an  armed  camp 
in  their  disputes  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  They  were  fighting  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  They 
were  fighting  the  Park  Service.  They 
were  fighting  all  the  agencies.  They 
were  so  distressed  and  angry  that  the 
sagebrush  rebellion  was  born.  Today  I 
get  letters  like  the  one  I  received 
today  directed  to  the  BLM  expressing 
appreciation  from  the  commissioners 
of  San  Juan  County  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  they  have  received. 
Talk  about  the  sagebrush  rebellion 
has  been  silenced  by  the  work  and 
policies  of  James  Watt  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Our  parks  are  better  managed.  We 
have  energy  resources  from  our  public 
lands.  We  are  all  much  better  off  be- 
cause of  Secretary  Watt. 

I  hear  the  hue  and  cry  for  his  resig- 
nation or  that  he  be  fired.  I  will  be 
deeply  distressed  and  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  will  suffer  and  be  dis- 
tressed if  we  lose  the  services  of  this 
man  who  is  so  making  such  a  great 
contribution  to  our  country.  The  loss 
of  the  contribution  of  this  great  man 
is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  an  impru- 
dent remark. 

I  hope  the  President  will  continue  to 
support  Secretary  Watt.  We,  in  the 
public  domain  States  need  him.  I  be- 
lieve the  country  needs  him. 

He  is  a  moral,  upright,  and  decent 
man.  I  hope  we  can  forgive  his  mis- 
takes and  look  to  the  good  he  has 
done.* 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  STUD- 
IES INSTITUTE. 


•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Intercollegiate 
Studies  Institute  is  celebrating  its  30th 
anniversary  this  year.  Founded  in  1953 
to  spark  thought  in  individuals  and  en- 
courage intellectual  exchange,  the  in- 
stitute has  been  addressing  scholarly 
issues  of  the  conservative  intellectual 
movement  in  the  academic  communi- 
ty, thus  keeping  scholarly  debate  in- 
teresting and  varied. 

I.S.I. 's  activities  include  scholar- 
ships, summer  schools,  speaking  tours, 
and  such  publications  as  the  Political 
Science  Reviewer,  the  Intercollegiate 
Review,  and  Modern  Age. 

As  in  most  States,  I.S.I,  has  had  an 
impact  in  Iowa  when  officers  of  I.S.I, 
have  visited  many  Iowa  colleges  and 
universities. 

During  the  1982-83  school  year, 
these  include  Grandview  College  and 
Drake  University  in  Des  Moines;  Uni- 
versity of  Dubuque,  Loras  College,  and 
Clarke  College  in  Dubuque;  and 
Indian  Hills  Community  College  in  Ot- 
tumwa.  Also,  in  1982-83.  I.S.I,  provided 
speakers  at  Dordt  College  in  Sioux 
Center. 

I.S.I,  has  faculty  associates  at  the 
University  of  Northern  Iowa  in  Cedar 
Falls  and  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
Iowa  City  and  has  lectures  scheduled 
this  year  at  Dordt  College  and  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

Congratulations,  I.S.I,  founders  and 
members,  on  30  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  academic  community 
and  the  conservative  movement. 
Please  continue  your  quality  work  at 
furthering  the  intellectual  pursuits  on 
our  Nation's  campuses.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  told  now  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon  )  wishes  to  speak  on  a  spe- 
cial order  which  he  had  planned  to  do 
this  morning  and.  pursuant  to  our  re- 
quest, postponed  it  until  this  after- 
noon. 

Therefore,  I  make  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  be  recognized  on 
a  special  order  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  end  of  that  speech, 
without  any  further  business  being 
transacted,  the  Chair  then  place  the 
Senate  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
,    DIXON 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  diXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
asked  earlier  today  for  a  special  order 
to  make  these  remarks,  I  did  not  know 
that  my  warm  friend  and  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  would  be  speaking  today  on 
the  same  subject.  But  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  heard  the  excellent  re- 
marks by  Senator  Inouye  concerning 
the  question  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  rise  again,  Mr.  President,  to  ad- 
dress that  critical  issue  that  has  been 
before  us  for  some  weeks  and  on 
which,  it  appears,  we  may  finally  be 
asked  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  near  future. 

Since  Augiist  29— nearly  4  weeks 
ago— U.S.  military  personnel  have 
been  involved  in  a  state  of  hostility  in 
Lebanon.  There  can  be  absolutely  no 
doubt  of  that  fact. 

It  follows,  then,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  1973.  known  as  the 
War  Powers  Act,  has  been  in  effect 
since  that  day  when  U.S.  marines  were 
killed. 

As  I  have  said  before  on  this  floor,  it 
troubles  me  immensely  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  thus  far 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
that  law,  and  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  written  report  required  by  that 
law.  Specifically,  he  has  failed  to  tell 
us  the  circumstances  which  made  it 
necessary  to  introduce  the  marines 
into  Lebanon,  the  constitutional  and 
legislative  authority  under  which  that 
introduction  took  place,  and  the  esti- 
mated scope  and  duration  of  the  hos- 
tilities or  involvement. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
seems  to  be  moving  rather  quickly  in 
the  direction  of  passing  a  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  166.  which  le- 
gitimizes the  President's  refusal  to 
honor  the  law  of  the  land— the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  166  is  the 
product  of  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise between  the  White  House  and 
some  leaders  of  Congress  of  both  par- 
ties. Negotiation  and  compromise  usu- 
ally represent  a  reasonable  approach 
to  legislative  questions. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  end  prod- 
uct— Senate  Joint  Resolution  166— is  a 
wholly  inadequate  and  even  dangerous 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  one  which  cir- 
cumvents, rather  than  honors,  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  War  Powers 
Act,  and  it  is  one  about  which  I  hold 
the  gravest  reservations. 

The  resolution  gives  the  President 
congressional  approval  to  keep  our 
troops  in  Lebanon  for  18  months.  That 
is  a  long,  long  time. 

It  lets  him  do  that  without  ever 
having  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  War  Powers  Act. 


But,  incredibly  enough,  the  Presi- 
dent, is  not  even  being  a  very  gracious 
recipient  of  this  congressional  generos- 
ity. He  says  he  will  sign  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  166  "reluctantly,"  as  if  he 
Is  doing  us  and  the  country  a  favor. 

There  are  no  favors  being  done 
here — only  disservice. 

I  fear  we  have  forgotten  the  extraor- 
dinary emotional  experience  of  the 
Vietnam  war  that  brought  about  the 
War  Powers  Act.  Never  have  Ameri- 
cans and  their  Government  undergone 
such  a  wrenching,  introspective  eval- 
uation of  their  country's  role  in  the 
world,  as  the  one  that  produced  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  that 
experience? 

It  is  significant  that  on  November  7, 
1973,  the  House  of  Representatives 
overrode  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the 
act  by  a  vote  of  284  to  135?  Or  that  on 
that  same  day,  the  Senate  overrode 
the  veto  by  75  to  18? 

Those  overrides  were  not  entered 
into  lightly.  They  put  on  the  books  a 
law  designed  to  prevent  any  President 
from  getting  us  into  a  war  we  did  not 
think  necessary. 

It  is  almost,  as  Garry  Wills  wrote 
yesterday  in  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  a 
redundant  law.  "It  restates,"  Will 
writes,  "as  mere  statute,  what  is  clear- 
ly in  the  Constitution  already,"— that 
Congress  has  the  warmaking  powers  in 
this  Nation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  166  skirts 
this  issue  in  the  name  of  compromise. 
Well,  I  say  today,  as  I  said  earlier  this 
week— if  every  Chief  Executive— Re- 
publican or  Democrat— claims  he  is 
free  to  act  without  reference  to  the 
War  Powers  Act,  then  a  very  serious 
situation  exists,  indeed. 

We  are  not  talking  only  about  the 
Middle  East.  We  are  taking  about 
every  world  trouble  spot,  now  and  for- 
ever—Central America,  Chad,  you 
name  it. 

We  must  follow  a  careful,  thought- 
ful course.  Not  a  precipitous  one.  No 
matter  how  much  time  may  have  been 
spent  working  out  the  deal  that  pro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  166,  it 
is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  places  us 
in  far  greater  danger  of  a  precipitous 
conflict  than  honoring  the  War 
Powers  Act  does. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  sup- 
ports a  U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon.  To 
this  point,  I  would  agree  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  peacekeeping  force  has 
helped  to  limit  the  expansion  of  hos- 
tilities in  this  troubled  area. 

But,  again.  I  say.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 166  represents  a  grave  and  dan- 
gerous step  for  the  conduct  of  future 
American  foreign  policy.  It  laughs  at 
the  law  and  it  laughs  at  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Next  week,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
debate  this  resolution  on  the  floor,  I 
intend   to   offer   amendments   to   im- 


prove it.   and   to   move  us  onto  the 
course  intended  by  law. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  some 
thought  to  the  concerns  I  have  voiced. 
I  want  to  share  the  concerns  voiced  by 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  Senator 
Inouye. 

For  their  further  consideration,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Garry  Wills  article  to 
which  I  referred  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  22. 

1983] 

Reagan's  Not  Our  Commander  in  Chiet 

(By  Garry  Wills) 

Conservative  Americans  Mke  William 
Buckley  refer  to  the  president  a£  their  com- 
mander In  chief.  It  is  a  grand-sounding  title, 
one  that  General  Haig  used  on  William 
Ruckelshaus  during  the  "Saturday  Night 
Massacre." 

But  the  president  is  not  Ruckelshaus' 
commander  in  chief,  nor  is  he  Buckley's.  He 
is  not  my  commander  in  chief  and  he  is  not 
yours— unless  you  are  in  the  armed  services. 
Embracing  that  title  reduces  the  citizen  to 
the  soldier,  and  makes  obedience  the  high- 
est republican  virtue. 

The  title  that  sounds  so  grand  now  is  actu- 
ally quite  humble  in  origin.  It  was  given  to 
one  officer  going  into  a  theater  where  there 
might  be  a  Jumble  of  ranks,  regular  and  mi- 
litia, or  where  men  of  equal  rank  might 
have  to  join  forces.  The  title  gave  field  au- 
thority to  one  man,  even  if  his  rank  was  not 
higher  than  that  of  others  on  the  scene,  or 
who  may  not  have  been  in  a  normal  chain  of 
command  with  auxiliary  forces. 

So.  in  1775.  the  Continental  Congress 
made  General  Washington  commander  in 
chief  of  the  motley  revolutionary  armies. 
This  gave  him  no  political  power  at  all.  and 
less  military  power  than  many  theater  com- 
manders would  have  in  modem  times. 

When  the  Constitution  made  the  presi- 
dent commander  in  chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  this  military  title  htul  nothing  to  do 
with  the  political  power  to  declare  war— a 
right  reserved  to  Congress.  It  was  not,  at 
the  outset,  thought  that  a  large  standing 
army  would  exist  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Only  when  Congress  had  declared  war 
would  the  commander  in  chief's  power  come 
into  play. 

The  early  constitutional  history  is  clear. 
Even  to  repulse  pirate  raids.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son asked  for  congressional  authorization. 
Andrew  Jackson  would  not  respond  to  Span- 
ish provocations  until  he  asked  permission 
from  Congress,  since— as  he  put  it— "Con- 
gress alone  is  constitutionally  invested  with 
the  power  of  changing  our  condition  from 
peace  to  war." 

So  those  who  talk  about  Congress  en- 
croaching on  the  president's  constitutional 
power  as  commander  in  chief,  in  the  Leba- 
non situation,  are  talking  nonsense.  The 
president  is  in  charge  of  military  conduct; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  commit  our  troops  in 
the  first  place.  The  Constitution  was  de- 
signed specifically  to  prevent  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  its  principal  designers,  James 
Wilson:  "This  system  will  not  hurry  us  into 
war:  it  is  calculated  to  guard  against  it.  It 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  single  man.  or  a 
single  body  of  men,  to  involve  us  in  such  dis- 


tress; for  the  Important  power  of  declaring 
war  is  vested  in  the  legislature  at  large." 

The  real  problem  with  the  War  Powers 
Act  Is  not  the  one  now  being  discussed,  the 
idea  of  a  "congressional  veto"  that  may  or 
may  not  be  involved  in  a  recall  of  troops. 
The  real  problem  with  that  act  is  Its  redun- 
dancy. It  resUtes,  as  mere  statute,  what  Is 
clearly  in  the  Constitution  already. 

The  act  was  passed  In  response  to  modem 
presidents'  quibbles  on  the  meaining  of  the 
word  "war,"  begixmlng  with  Trvunan's  ety- 
mological dance  around  the  Korean  "police 
action."  But  the  proper  response  should 
have  been  a  reassertion  of  the  Constitution, 
not  a  mere  statute. 

If  the  president  has  power  to  put  troops  In 
a  dangerous  situation— exactly  parallel  to 
Jeffersons  treatment  of  pirates,  or  Jack- 
son's treatment  of  Spanish  marauders— he 
has  power  to  Involve  us  in  wars  without  ever 
declaring  war,  an  unconstitutional  proce- 
dure. Congress  should  cut  off  all  funds  to 
the  Marines  in  Lebanon  until  the  president 
begins  to  obey  the  document  he  swore  to 
uphold.  The  military  commander  in  chief  is 
subordinate  to  the  civil  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  It  is  my  fault  for 
presenting  it  so  late  In  the  day,  not  his 
fault  for  omitting  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  inadvertently  omitted  the 
provision  for  one  more  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  be  dealt  with  by  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Rhode  Island.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  may  now  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
Inunediate  consideration,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  order. 


WISHING  GOOD  LUCK  TO  THE 
"LIBERTY" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  Resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  Wishing 
Good  Luck  To  The  Liberty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
is  a  very  historic  occasion  to  Rhode 
Island  because  the  seventh  race  in 
America's  Cup  series  is  being  sailed 
there.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it 
has  been  many,  many  years,  I  believe 
in  this  century,  since  there  was  such  a 
long  series  of  races  and  the  result  was 
undecided.  What  this  resolution  does 
is  say  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  wishes  the  best  of 
luck  to  the  Liberty,  its  skipper  and 
crew,    in   tomorrow's    America's    Cup 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Chafee  and 
myself,  I  hope  very  much  that  my  col- 
leagues will  approve  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  jiist 
want  to  say  I  heartily  join  in  this  reso- 
lution. As  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said, 
never  has  this  series  gone  this  long. 
Each  of  the  vessels— well-skippered, 
well-crewed,  good  boats,  both  of 
them— has  won  three  races.  Now 
comes    the    raceoff    in    Block    Island 


Sound,  R.I.  The  fleet  out  there  watch- 
ing this  will  be  the  largest  fleet  ever 
assembled  since  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1944.  It  will  not  have  the 
firepower,  but  it  will  have  plenty  of 
fire  water  aboard  all  vessels,  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  crucial  event. 
The  Australians  have  conducted  them- 
selves in  admirable  fashion.  We  wish 
them  good  health,  we  wish  them  hap- 
piness with  their  families,  but  we  do 
wish  the  Liberty  wins  this  race  tomor- 
row. Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  228 
Resolved,   That   it   is   the   sense   of   the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  wishes  the  best  of 
luck  to  the  Liberty,  its  skipper  and  crew.  In 
tomorrow's  America's  Cup  Race. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  commend  and  wish  our  team 
well  and  good  luck  and  our  congratula- 
tions to  the  Australian  team. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  26,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  business  of  the  Senate 
for  today.  I  have  already  announced 
that  there  will  be  no  further  business 
transacted  today.  Therefore.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
342  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  September  26,  1983,  at  12 
noon. 
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H.R.  3231 -WEST- WEST  TRADE 


HON.  ED  ZSCHAU 

or  CAUrORMLA 
IH  THl  HOUSE  OF  RXFRZSENTATIVZS 

ThuTsday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  sections  of  the 
Ebcport  Administration  Act  reauthor- 
ization is  the  one  that  streamlines  and 
focuses  the  control  procedures  for 
trade  with  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan. 
Although  referred  to  as  "West- West 
trade,"  it  is  restricted  to  our  most 
trusted  allies. 

Section  106(b)  of  H.R.  3231  provides 
for  the  shipment  of  goods  and  technol- 
ogy to  our  NATO  allies  plus  Japan 
without  license  except  In  those  cases 
of  shipments  to  end  users  who  repre- 
sent a  risk  of  diversion.  It  does  not 
permit  any  of  the  allies  to  reexport 
sensitive  goods  or  technology  without 
prior  U.S.  approval.  And  It  specifically 
permits  our  Government  to  require  ex- 
porters to  give  full  and  complete 
notice  of  all  such  shipments  so  that 
our  Government  will  know  where 
within  NATO  sensitive  goods  and  tech- 
nology are  being  shipped.  This  "paper 
trail"  wUl  allow  U.S.  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  prosecute  anyone  who 
violates  U.S.  laws  concerning  such 
shipments. 

Following  is  a  series  of  the  most 
commonly  asked  questions  about  de- 
controlling West-West  trade  and  their 
answers:  * 

'  Q.  With  aU  the  talk  I've  heard  about  tech- 
nology transfer  and  the  loss  of  sensitive 
technology  to  the  U.S.S.R.  why  should  we 
remove  any  export  licensing  requirements? 

A.  That's  a  good  question.  To  begin  with, 
this  section  of  the  btU  only  reduces  licensing 
requirements  for  export  to  countries  that 
cooperatively  maintain  controls  over  the 
same  goods  and  technologies  that  we  do. 
These  are  the  NATO  countries  (except  Ice- 
land) In  C(X;OM  plus  Japan.  Since  we've  all 
agreed  to  control  export  of  the  same  goods 
to  the  same  countries,  we  must  ask  why  we 
should  control  the  shipment  of  those  same 
goods  to  each  other.  It  makes  no  sense. 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reviewed  21.154  export  licenses  for 
shipments  to  our  C<X:OM  partners.  Of  this 
number,  only  23  license  applications  were 
denied.  That's  less  than  one  tenth  of  one 
percent!  Clearly  such  controls  of  shipments 
to  our  allies  are  not  justified. 

Q.  If  this  section  becomes  law,  we  would 
be  the  only  Cocom  member  that  did  not  re- 
quire an  export  license  for  shipments  to 
other  Cocom  coimtries.  Wouldn't  this  cause 
serious  problems  within  Cocom  and  hurt 
our  efforts  to  harmonize  licensing  and  en- 
forcement procedures? 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  placing  additional 
trust  In  our  allies  can  be  considered  harmful 


by  them.  There  is  no  reason  that  elimina- 
tion of  Intra-Cocom  licenses  could  not  be 
part  of  our  harmonization  efforts.  They  are 
probably  as  willing  as  we  are  to  reduce  the 
paperwork  burden  placed  on  government 
and  Industry.  The  section  of  the  bill  that  re- 
duces controls  on  West- West  trade  permits  a 
system  of  notification  to  be  worked  out  that 
would  allow  tracking  of  shlpmenU  for  intel- 
ligence purcKwes. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  elimination  of  export  li- 
censes for  these  shipments  destroy  the 
"paper  trail "  necessary  for  effective  en- 
forcement and  tracking  down  those  who 
might  try  to  divert  technology  to  commu- 
nist countries? 

A.  No  It  doesn't.  A  clear  paper  trail  will 
still  be  available  for  exports  to  countries 
maintaining  cooperative  export  controls 
with  the  U.S.  Section  106(b)  of  H.R.  3231 
says  that  the  Secretary  (of  Commerce)  may 
require  by  regulation  a  notification  by  the 
exporter  of  any  exports  made  under  the 
new  procedures.  The  form  and  detail  re- 
quired In  this  notification  wlU  be  left  up  to 
the  Secretary  to  determine  by  regulation. 

I've  met  with  Justice  and  Commerce  De- 
partment lawyers  to  discuss  their  needs  to 
establish  adequate  paper  trail  and  am  con- 
vinced that  the  notification  of  shipment 
that  the  Secretary  may  require  wUl  satisfy 
their  needs. 

Q.  I've  heard  that  if  this  section  becomes 
law,  we  will  lose  our  right  to  control  the  re- 
export of  sensitive  goods  and  technology 
and  will  have  to  depend  upon  our  Cocom 
partners  to  enforce  re-export  controls,  some 
of  whom  are  not  as  diligent  in  their  enforce- 
ment and  licensing  efforts  as  we  are.  Is  this 
true? 

A.  First,  we  currently  do  not  control  re-ex- 
ports. Our  Cocom  partners  do.  Second,  any 
re-exports  of  the  most  sensitive  goods  from 
our  Cocom  partners  to  a  Communist  bloc 
country  must  come  betore  Cocom  for  eval- 
uation and  approval.  Using  this  procedure, 
the  United  States  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  block  any  sale  of  which  we  did  not 
approve. 

If  the  goods  are  not  sensitive,  yet  are  still 
controlled  by  Cocom  and  eligible  to  be  ex- 
ported at  the  individual  members'  discre- 
tion, the  United  States  would  know  of  any 
shipment  since  that  country  is  required  to 
report  such  shipments.  Since  we  have 
agreed  with  our  Cocom  partners  that  such 
Items  pose  so  little  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity that  they  can  be  exported  without 
general  Cocom  approval,  it  really  doesn't 
matter  who  issues  the  final  export  license— 
the  United  States  or  one  of  our  allies.* 


PUBLIC  FORUM  ON  INF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.    MARKEY.   Mr.   Speaker,    last 
week   we    held   an   important   public 
forum  on  INF  and  the  upcoming  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  II  and  ground- 


launched  cruise  missiles  In  Europe. 
During  this  forum  a  distinguished 
group  of  European  parliamentarians 
presented  their  views  on  the  Euro- 
mlssle  question.  These  are  Europeans 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
planned  U.S.  deployment  in  Europe. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  tes- 
timony of  one  of  the  European  leaders 
who  attended  the  forum,  Mr.  Egon 
Bahr.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Parliamen- 
tary group  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  West  Germany.  Mr.  Bahr  has 
held  a  number  of  government  posi- 
tions including  Minister  of  Economic 
Cooperation  under  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt. 

STAToaarr  of  Eoon  Bahr  on  the  INF 
Public  Forum  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1983 

The  West  German  Social  Democratic 
Party  (SPD)  decided  to  support  NATO's 
dual-track  decision  at  a  Party  Conference  in 
Berlin,  in  December  1979.  The  heart  of  the 
dual-track  decision  is  to  reduce  Soviet  SS- 
20's  and  avoid  the  start  of  a  new  arms  race 
which  threatens  the  security  of  Central 
Europe.  This  was  a  few  days  before  NATO 
officially  adopted  the  decision  at  its  meeting 
in  Brussels.  It  re-affirmed  this  course  of 
policy  and  its  expectation^  about  negotia- 
tions at  the  1982  Party  Conference  in 
Munich  and  the  1983  Conference  In  Dort- 
mund. This  policy  remains  valid  today. 

A  large  majority  of  the  SPD  shared 
Helmut  Schmidt's  view  that  the  SALT  proc- 
ess, which  limits  intercontinental  arma- 
ments must  be  supplemented  by  agreements 
which  keep  eurostrategic  weapons  under 
control.  This  operating  principle  also  still 
prevails  today. 

We  accepted  the  dual  track  decision  of 
1979  as  an  instrument  to  carry  out  this  req- 
uisite extension  of  arms  limitation  and  arms 
control. 

Like  Helmut  Schmidt,  I  was  in  favour  of 
the  dual-track  decision  from  the  tjeginning 
because  it  provided  an  opportunity  to  bol- 
ster the  acceptance  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty; 
preventing  an  evasion  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  by  shifting  the  atomic  arms  race 
to  nuclear  medium-range  weapons:  and  in- 
ducing the  U.S.  to  sit  down  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

For  me,  the  aim  of  the  negotiations  as  for- 
mulated in  the  Brussels  communique  was 
acceptable.  The  objective  consisted  In  ensur- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  would  dismantle 
the  additional  eurostrategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  had  been  targeted  on  Western 
Europe  following  the  introduction  of  the 
SS-20's.  There  was  no  mention  in  the  dual- 
track  decision  that  a  successful  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  Involved  the  elimination  of 
the  entire  medium-range  Soviet  armament 
built  up  since  the  Sixties.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Alliance's  concern  appropriately  related 
to  the  build-up  of  these  arms  which  had 
become  apparent  since  1977. 

The  SPD  has  voiced  the  demand  since 
1979— and  still  does  today— that  there  must 
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be  a  radical  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  SS-20's  with  the  goal  of  rendering 
the  deployment  of  American  missiles  super- 
fluous. That  was  our  zero  option.  It  did  not 
call  for  any  zero  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets; 
but  it  did  Insist  upon  a  removal  of  the  addi- 
tional Soviet  Intermediate  forces.  The 
Oerman  Federal  Government  under  Helmut 
Schmidt  also  interpreted  the  dual-track  de- 
cision in  this  way  and  quite  rightly  designat- 
ed the  American  formulation  of  the  zero 
option  (based  on  a  zero-zero  solution  for 
both  sides)  as  an  extreme  starting  position. 
Clearly,  agreement  could  only  emerge  in 
Geneva  if  the  Soviet  and  American  sides 
abandoned  their  initial  stances  and  moved 
towards  a  compromise. 

With  a  view  to  enhancing  both  sides'  will- 
ingness to  compromise,  and  as  part  of  the 
dual-track  decision,  the  SPD  opposed  from 
the  very  beginning  automatic  deployment. 
Helmut  Schmidt  as  Chancellor  also  support- 
ed this  position.  We  are  keeping  our  deci- 
sion open  until  the  end  of  the  negotiations 
in  order  to  maintain  pressure  on  both  sides. 
In  the  meantime,  the  two  sides  have  shown 
some  movement  and  they  have  modified 
their  position.  The  Soviet  Union  has  offered 
to  reduce  Its  number  of  mediimi-range  mis- 
siles to  162  if  NATO,  in  turn,  renounces  the 
deployment  of  missiles.  The  USA  has  de- 
clared its  willingness  to  deploy  only  as  many 
missiles  as  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to 
maintain. 

The  central  issue  In  Geneva  lies  In  the  ex- 
istence of  French  and  British  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  can  reach  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
indeed,  which  are  targeted  on  that  country. 
The  SPD  acknowledges  that  the  United 
States  cannot  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  French  and  British  weapon 
systems.  By  the  same  token,  it  realizes  the 
importance  of  these  weapons  for  the  bal- 
ance Ijetween  East  and  West. 

For  this  reason,  the  SPD  has  advocated 
that  ways  should  be  found  In  the  Geneva 
negotiations  of  ensuring  that  the  existence 
of  British  and  French  nuclear  weapons  do 
not  Ijecome  an  obstacle  to  a  Soviet  and 
American  agreement. 

We  believe  that  a  solution  of  this  set  of 
problems  would  prove  easier  if  the  INF  ne- 
gotiations were  connected  with  the  START 
negotiations  on  this  point.  This  also  accords 
with  the  dual-track  decision  which  at  that 
time  stated  that  the  limitation  of  American 
and  Soviet  LRTNF's  should  be  bilaterally 
negotiated,  step  by  step,  within  the  frame- 
work of  SALT  III. 

The  final  round  of  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions for  the  current  year  has  been  in 
progress  since  September  6.  The  SPD  sup- 
ports the  argument  that  the  U.S.  missiles 
should  not  be  automatically  deployed  at  the 
end  of  this  round  of  negotiations  if  no 
agreement  Is  reached.  Certainly  the  linking 
of  INF  with  START  will  require  additional 
time.  A  rigid  adherence  to  the  time-schedule 
decided  four  years  ago  would  not  be  justifi- 
able since  all  the  available  opportunities 
have  not  been  exhausted.  They  have  not 
been  exhausted  because  no  sustained  effort 
has  been  made  to  combine  START  and  INF 
negotiations.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make  a  full- 
scale  effort.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  jeop- 
ardize a  possible  successful  outcome  by 
adopting  an  excessively  formal  and  rigid 
time  approach.  Two  years  have  already  been 
lost  for  the  negotiations.  Therefore,  It 
would  be  prudent  to  extend  the  period  of 
negotiations  to  explore  further  opportuni- 
ties for  compromise. 

When  NATO  took  its  decision  in  Decem- 
ber 1979,  it  could  assume  that  the  problems 
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of  strategic  arms  would  have  meanwhile 
been  resolved  and  that  the  problems  of 
eurostrategic  armaments  only  represented 
residual  problems  capable  of  resolution 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Today,  the  situation  requires  a  successful 
negotiation  of  the  Euro-missile  Issue.  The 
increased  relevance  of  this  requires  ample 
time  for  negotiation,  particularly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  START  agreement. 

The  revision  of  a  position  held  for  four 
years  must  not  constitute  a  question  of  pres- 
tige: it  must  be  a  question  of  a  rational  secu- 
rity policy.  The  SPD  has  welcomed  P>resl- 
dent  Reagan's  decision  to  revise  the  Ameri- 
can negotiating  positions  in  the  START  ne- 
gotiations. What  applies  for  START  cannot, 
in  principle,  be  ruled  out  for  INF. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above,  the  SPD  will 
advocate  the  following  standpoints: 

(a)  At  our  special  party  conference  in  No- 
vember, we  shall  decide  about  our  attitude 
in  the  Geneva  negotiations,  i.e.  a  "yes"  or  a 

"no"  to  the  deployment  of  missiles. 

(b)  We  are  convinced  that  it  Is  technically 
possible  to  conclude  an  agreement  by  then 
If  both  sides  show  sufficient  flexibility. 

(c)  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  station  new  missiles 
with  a  shorter  range  (SS-22's)  in  the  GDR 
(East  Germany)  and  Czechoslovakia  if  the 
United  States  were  to  begin  deploying  their 
missiles.  The  SS-22's  flying  time  of  two-and- 
a-half  minutes  raises  the  question  as  to 
their  first  use,  and  sharpens  the  threat  to 
Central  Europe  even  more.  Hence  this 
would  bring  less  security  instead  of  more! 

(d)  It  would  be  Illusory  to  believe  that  the 
INF  negotiations  would  become  easier  after 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  missiles  had  com- 
menced. On  the  contray,  they  would  become 
more  difficult  and  probably  only  resume  in 
the  wake  of  new  deployments  in  areas  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  states,  i.e.  on  a  fresh  basis 
and  in  the  course  of  1984.  That  is  another 
reason  why  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  con- 
centrate on  a  successful  conclusion  to  the 
present  round  of  negotiations  in  Geneva-ne- 
gotiations which  must  produce  agreement 
on  stopping  the  introduction  of  shorter- 
range  missiles  in  East  and  West. 

(e)  If  a  successful  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions appears  feasible  or  if  the  START  and 
INF  negotiations  are  merged  together,  the 
requisite  time  for  negotiations  during  which 
no  deployments  should  take  place  must  be 
granted.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAL  lACCIO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  heart- 
felt tribute  to  Sal  laccio,  a  champion 
of  labor,  fellow  New  Yorker,  and  good 
friend.  Sal  died  on  August  15  at  the 
relatively  young  age  of  61.  Yet,  while 
we  are  deeply  saddened  by  that  fact, 
those  of  us  who  knew  Sal  are  also  very 
grateful  for  his  loyal  friendship,  his 
accomplishments,  and  for  the  inspira- 
tion his  memory  will  serve  to  provide. 
Mere  words  are  never  enough  when 
it  comes  time  to  honor  a  man  of  Sal 
laccio's  stature,  but  we  can  always 
hope  they  will  help  stir  some  fond 
memories  for  those  who  knew  him,  or 
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maybe  plant  some  fruitful  seeds  in 
those  who  did  not  have  the  pleasure. 

The  son  of  an  Italian  inunigrant  car- 
penter who  settled  in  Manhattan  and 
served  40  years  in  the  Carpenters 
Union,  Sal's  early  Influences  were  to 
have  a  profoimd  effect  on  his  entire 
life.  Like  his  father.  Sal  joined  a  trade 
union  at  a  young  age  and  he  spent 
nearly  his  entire  working  life  in  the 
New  York  City  area. 

In  1946,  Sal  joined  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers— lAM  Local  556.  Just 
10  years  later,  he  was  elected  to  his 
first  full-time  union  job,  as  representa- 
tive for  I  AM  District  15  in  New  York 
City.  He  quickly  earned  a  reputation 
as  a  tough,  yet  fair,  union  leader  and 
was  appointed  an  lAM  general  vice 
president  in  the  union's  northeast  ter- 
ritory on  January  1,  1973.  He  was  sub- 
sequently reelected  in  1977,  and  to  an- 
other 4-year  term  in  1981.  which  he 
was  serving  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Sal's  numerous  other  contributions 
to  the  labor  movement  included  serv- 
ing^ president  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Machinists;  vice  president 
of  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO;  dele- 
gate to  the  New  York  City  Central 
Labor  Council:  vice  president  of  the 
State  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council: 
member  of  the  Board  of  Educational 
Vocational  Training  for  the  City  of 
New  York;  trustee  of  the  Empire  State 
College  of  New  York;  member  of  the 
State  Manpower  Planning  Council: 
board  member  of  the  Port  Maritime 
Trades  Coimcil;  and  cochairman  of  the 
American  Trade  Union  Council  for 
Histadrut. 

lAM  President  William  Winpisinger 
recently  remarked: 

Sal  laccio  was  a  true  leader  of  and  for 
workers.  He  served  workers  Inside  the  labor 
movement  at  the  local,  district,  state  and 
international  levels,  and  outside  the  labor 
movement  in  all  aspects  of  education,  gov- 
ernment and  private  endeavors.  He  was  a 
tough,  fair,  rational  leader  who  was  respect- 
ed and  admired  because  of  his  vision  and  his 
effectiveness  in  moving  toward  accomplish- 
ment of  that  vision. 

These  are  cherished  words  for  a  man 
who  was  greatly  cherished,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  labor  movement.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  be  any  more  proud 
than  Sal  laccio— proud  of  how  he 
lived,  proud  of  what  he  accomplished, 
and  proud  of  what  he  left  behind: 
namely,  his  many  friends,  his  lovely 
wife,  Mary,  and  a  fine  son,  John,  with 
whom  I  have  developed  close  personal 
and  professional  ties  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.» 


IMI 
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SERVING  MANKIND  AND  THE 
COUNTRY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  vnufoirr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  words  from 
two  songs  composed  by  Dr.  Arwln  G. 
Sexauer  of  East  Montpeller.  Vt. 

The  spirit  of  serving  mankind  and 
our  country  that  is  contained  in  "Our 
Congressmen  Pray"  is  one  that  all  of 
us  must  frequently  consider.  "One 
Last  Coin  for  Brotherhood"  is  particu- 
larly poignant  in  light  of  the  current 
situation  in  Lebanon. 

Dr.  Sexauer  is  a  world-renowned 
composer.  She  founded  the  Music  Mis- 
sion In  1963  which,  in  her  words,  "has 
been  a  20-year  pilot  project  testing  ec- 
umenical hymnody  and  Intergenera- 
tlonal  spirit  as  a  continuing  contribu- 
tion toward  world  peace  and  brother- 
hood through  the  universal  art  and 
language  of  poetry." 

Her  songs  have  received  commenda- 
tions from  coimtless  world  leaders  and 
are  in  archival  deposits  su-ound  the 
world.  She  has  received  over  170  inter- 
national and  American  awards  and 
honors,  including  three  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medals  for  writing  find 
public  speaking,  the  "Virgilio-Mah- 
tegna"  medal  for  being  1  of  10  finalists 
in  the  1982  International  Lyricists 
Competition,  a  Richard  Rodgers  musi- 
cal award.  14  ASCAP  Annual  Popular 
Panel  Awards,  and  many,  many  more. 

OicK  Last  Com  for  Brotrsrhood 
One  last  coin  for  brotherhood. 

Will  need  the  dove's  goodwill— 
When  Islam  and  the  Protestant. 

The  cup  of  love  shall  fill. 
One  last  coin  for  brotherhood. 

WUl  take  the  meeting  minds— 
When  struggling  Jew  and  Moslem, 

Can  live  in  peace  that  binds. 
One  last  coin  for  brotherhood. 

And  the  good  time  will  come- 
Though  each  hears  a  different  drummer; 

Each  yielding  up  the  sum. 
"Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters" 

The  future  reaps  today. 
For  God  within  planetal  peace 

With  your  last  coin— pray. 

Otnt  COMGRESSMEN  PRAT 

Otir  Congressmen  of  manhood  fine: 

each  fills  a  needed  post. 
With  strength  of  heart  and  thoughts  divine 

erase  the  idle  boast. 
Their  lips  are  closed  In  silent  prayer. 

hands  clasped  beneath  the  rod; 
Two  signs  which  note  that  Faith  is  there 

when  they  give  thanks  to  God. 
They  dally  serve  their  Country's  need. 

the  Flag  within  the  Hall. 
And  scorn  the  narrow-minded  Creed 

with  Peace  of  Love  on  all. 
Their  Unity  not  pride's  display, 

can  make  for  Hope  that's  True 
And  bind  the  Brethren  of  this  day 

by  what  they  say  or  do. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  matter  what  the  Cause  may  be 

in  politics  or  clan— 
Who  goes  to  Chapel  shows  that  he 

will  serve  his  Fellow  Man.* 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  SHOULD 
SEEK  WATT'S  OUSTER 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TENNESSEE 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  I  was  not  alone  in  my  dismay 
this  morning  as  I  read  Interior  Secre- 
tary James  Watt's  characterization  of 
a  handicapped  member  of  the  embat- 
tled coal-leasing  program  as  a  'crip- 
ple." 

Unfortunately,  this  comment  can 
come  as  little  shock  to  Americans  who 
have  watched  with  alarm  as  Watt  has 
made  embarrassing  blunders  which 
cast  aspersions  on  his  ability  to  be  a 
leading  advocate  of  America's  environ- 
mental protection  laws.  As  a  conserva- 
tive who  appreciates  Secretary  Watt's 
views  on  a  number  of  issues,  it  saddens 
me  to  call  upon  President  Reagan  to 
request  Secretary  Watt's  resignation. 

After  hearing  of  Secretary  Watt's 
distasteful  remarks  yesterday  before 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I 
have  concluded  that  he  is  a  liability  to 
the  administration.  Although  I  do  not 
question  the  Secretary's  managerial 
abilities,  I  firmly  believe  that  his  in- 
ability to  exercise  restraint  in  his 
public  comments  has  been  detrimen- 
tal. The  American  public  no  longer 
has  faith  in  the  Interior  Department 
to  be  a  trustworthy  caretaker  for 
public  lands.  Whether  the  basis  for 
this  feeling  is  right  or  wrong,  the  dis- 
trust is  a  reality. 

President  Reagan  has  proven  that 
he  can  restore  faith  in  environmental 
policy,  as  evidenced  By  his  appoint- 
ment of  William  Ruckelshaus  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  replacement  of  Anne 
Burford  should  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  personalities  do  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  public's  percep- 
tion of  government. 

Mr.  Watt  has  shot  himself  in  the 
foot  one  too  many  times.  If  we  are  to 
restore  faith  in  our  ability  to  properly 
csu-e  for  our  public  lands,  Mr.  Watt 
must  first  be  removed.# 


stituent.  Her  book,  entitled  "Home 
Care— An  Alternative  to  the  Nursing 
Home,"  is  an  informational  guide  for 
those  who  want  to  meet  the  health 
care  needs  of  their  loved  ones  at  home. 
The  message  of  the  book  is  that  it  is 
possible  for  families  to  provide  excel- 
lent care  for  an  aging  or  chronically  ill 
loved  one. 

Many  books  on  the  delivery  of  home 
health  care  services  have  been  written 
by  and  for  professionals.  Mrs.  Du- 
Fresne's  book  is  different.  She 
learned,  with  the  help  of  profession- 
als, how  to  take  care  of  her  dying  hus- 
band's needs  at  home.  In  her  book  she 
shares  that  information  with  the 
reader  in  a  clear,  straightforward 
manner. 

A  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
an  intensely  personal  description  by 
Mrs.  DuFresne  of  her  own  care-giving 
experience  which  she  calls  an  adven- 
ture in  love.  It  reveals  a  quiet  strength 
and  courage  derived  from  her  deep 
faith  in  God  and  her  love  and  devotion 
to  her  husband  of  40  years  that  is 
truly  inspirational. 

To  my  knowledge,  "Home  Care"  is 
the  first  book  of  its  kind  to  be  pub- 
lished for  nationwide  distribution.  I 
think  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  would  t)enefit  from  reading  it 
and  informing  their  constituents  of  its 
availability.  My  staff  on  the  Aging 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Consumer  Interests  will  be 
happy  to  let  you  know  how  copies  of 
the  book  may  be  obtained.* 


HOME  CARE— AN  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  THE  NURSING  HOME 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  book  written  by  Florine 
DuFresne,  a  longtime  friend  and  con- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday,  September  15. 
I  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  3391,  as  offered  by 
Congressman  Frenzel,  roUcall  No.  340. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  this  amendment. 

At  the  time  that  the  vote  was  taken 
I  was  attending  a  briefing  at  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  was  unable  to  return  to  the  House 
floor  in  time  to  cast  my  vote.» 


PREVENTING  DRUG  THEFTS 
FROM  PHARMACIES 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  In  order  to 
close  a  serious  loophole  in  Federal 
drug  statutes.  Under  current  law,  it  is 
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a  Federal  criminal  offense  to  manufac- 
ture, distribute,  dispense,  or  obtain 
narcotics  or  other  controlled  sub- 
stances except  through  properly  regis- 
tered channels,  or  to  obtain  such  sub- 
stances by  misrepresentation,  fraud, 
forgery,  deception,  or  subterfuge. 

Under  the  current  Federal  law,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  a  criminal  offense  to 
obtain  narcotics  or  controlled  sub- 
stances by  robbing  or  burglarizing  a 
pharmacy.  Since  1973,  more  than 
10,000  pharmacies  have  been  robbed  to 
obtain  controlled  substances,  and 
more  than  2,300  people  have  been 
killed  or  injured  in  such  robberies.  In 
addition,  the  rate  of  these  robberies  is 
increasing  dramatically— up  113  per- 
cent between  1976  and  1981.  Burglary 
and  theft  of  controlled  substtmces 
from  pharmacies  also  increased  signifi- 
cantly. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  is  a  simple 
one,  to  close  the  loophole  in  the  Fed- 
eral Controlled  Substances  Act  and 
make  robbery  and  burglary  of  con- 
trolled substances  from  retail  pharma- 
cies a  violation  of  the  act. 

The  bill  has  been  drafted  to  take 
into  account  suggestions  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  about  similar 
proposals.  The  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  it  win  support  a  bill  that  in- 
corporates these  suggestions  about 
sentencing,  coordination  with  State 
authorities,  and  reporting  require- 
ments. 

First,  the  bill  provides  a  maximum 
penalty  of  20  years  imprisonment  and 
a  $10,000  fine,  as  well  as  mandatory 
minimum  imprisonment  of  5  years  or 
more  for  carrying  or  using  a  weapon  in 
such  a  robbery,  and  mandatory  impris- 
onment of  20  years  If  the  robber  or 
burglar  kUls  or  maims  another  person 
while  committing  the  offense. 

Second,  the  bill  assures  proper  co- 
ordination with  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  by  assuring  that  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral approves  such  prosecutions.  The 
Attorney  General  may  also  delegate 
such  approval  authority  to  selected 
U.S.  attorneys  where  provision  is  made 
for  coordination  with  State  authori- 
ties. 

Finally,  reporting  requirements  for 
the  Department  are  reduced  to  a  bare 
minimum.  The  Department  should 
simply  include  in  its  annual  report  to 
Congress  statistics  on  indictments  re- 
turned and  convictions  obtained  under 
this  section.  The  FBI  should  use  sta- 
tistics already  gathered  by  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  in  order 
to  report  robberies  and  burglaries  of 
controlled  substances  in  the  "Uniform 
Crime  Reports."  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  bill  to  require  the  FBI  to  under- 
take its  own  collection  of  data  about 
these  offenses.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  GRAPEVINE 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Chicago  city  officials  hear  the  name 
Ray  Hananla,  they  think  of  insightful, 
accurate  and,  often,  no-holds-barred 
political  reporting.  Ray  started  with 
the  Daily  Southtown  Economist  news- 
paper in  1978  as  a  community  report- 
er, but  his  extensive  involvement  with 
Chicago  city  government  began  in 
1979  when  he  was  sent  to  city  hall  to 
cover  Chicago  politics  for  the  Econo- 
mist. 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  during  Jane 
Byrne's  term  as  mayor,  Ray  started 
the  Grapevine  a  twice-weekly  column 
that  covers  the  politics  of  Chicago  and 
suburbs.  On  September  20,  Ray  is  cele- 
brating 4  years  of  writing  the  Grape- 
vine. The  Grapevine  sometimes  deals 
with  several  topics,  or  treats  one  issue 
in  depth.  But  the  column  always  deals 
with  people,  examining  the  complex 
personalities  that  make  up  Chicago 
politics. 

Ray  attracted  attention  from  local 
politicians  as  soon  as  the  Grapevine 
made  its  appearence.  Jane  Byrne  was 
particularly  outspoken  in  her  dislike 
of  the  column.  In  fact,  the  Grapevine 
once  so  angered  Byrne  that  her  hus- 
band threatened  to  punch  Ray  Han- 
anla in  the  nose.  Frequently,  Byrne 
would  not  speak  to  reporters  for  days 
after  items  appeared  in  the  Grapevine. 

But  as  all  reporters  know,  scorn  by 
public  officials  is  a  good  indication 
that  they  are  doing  their  job  right. 
Ray  Hanania  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  praise  that  he  has  received  in  the 
4  years  that  he  has  been  writing  the 
Grapevine.  He  has  earned  his  reputa- 
tion for  thoughtful,  direct  reporting, 
and  the  readers  of  the  Daily  South- 
town  Economist  are  fortunate  to  have 
Ray  Hanania  telling  them  the  "inside 
story"  of  Chicago  politics.  I  congratu- 
late Ray  on  4  years  of  writing  the 
Grapevine,  and  hope  he  continues 
with  his  column  for  years  to  come.* 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  IN- 
FRINGEMENT OF  RELIGIOUS 
RIGHTS  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  signatory  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe  at  Hel- 
sinki pledged  to  respect  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  including 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  reli- 
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gion,  or  belief.  Theoretically,  at  least, 
freedom  of  religious  belief  and  free- 
dom to  practice  religion  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Czechoslovak  Constitu- 
tion. In  sharp  contrast  to  these  assur- 
ances is  the  reality  of  the  condition  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Czechoslova- 
kia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24,  1983,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Czech  National  Chapel  in  the  Shrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  con- 
ference of  Czech  hierarchy,  clergy, 
and  laity  published  a  declaration  of 
the  infringement  of  religious  rights  in 
Czechoslovakia  which  details  that  gov- 
ernment's systematic  violation  of  basic 
human  rights  involving  religion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  given  the  importance  we  as  a 
nation  assign  to  such  basic  values  and 
the  requirements  that  other  nations 
adhere  to  fundamental  principles  of 
human  rights  as  well,  I  would  like  to 
share  this  important  document  in  its 
entirety  with  our  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Declaration  of  the  Infringement  of  reli- 
gious rights  in  Czechoslovakia  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Czech  Catholic  Hierarchy. 
Clergy  and  Laity  abroad  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Czech  National  Chapel 
of  our  Lady  of  Hostyn  in  honor  of  St.  John 
Neumann  in  the  National  Shrine,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  held  on  June  24.  1983,  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
As  on  the  occasion  of  the  Forty-first 
International  Eucharistic  Congress  in  PhUa- 
driphia  in  1976  (August  1-8),  when  the 
Czechs  in  America  and  elsewhere  endorsed  a 
declaration  entitled,  "The  Catholic  Manifes- 
to for  Religious  Freedom  and  its  Restora- 
tion in  Czechoslovakia,"  which  was  the  first 
historical  document  as  well  as  a  contempo- 
rary evaluation  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
our  native  country,  so  today,  seven  years 
later,  we  wish  to  address  a  situation  of  the 
Church  and  its  life  that  is  still  very  difficult 
and  unresolved.  We  desire  also  to  address 
ourselves  to  conditions  in  which  human 
rights  are  being  violated  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  Czechoslovakia. 

In  this  solemn  moment  whfen  we.  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Czech  nation,  are  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world  in  this  Shrine  dedi- 
cated to  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  we  cannot 
but  think  of  our  nation  and  the  people  of 
God  within  it  who  are  being  severely  tested 
in  these  days. 

It  was  through  the  Church  that  our 
nation  received  not  only  the  happy  news  of 
Christ's  Resurrection,  but  also  the  most 
basic  form  of  culture,  the  writing  on  which 
every  form  of  communication  depends, 
brought  to  us  by  the  co-patrons  of  contem- 
porary Europe,  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius. 
This  Church  has  been  condemned  to  annihi- 
lation in  an  unjustifiable  decision  by  the 
regime  which  assumed  power  in  1948.  Such 
is  the  official  policy  of  the  regime  which 
today  controls  the  fate  of  our  nation.  Those 
who  hold  power  in  the  State  have  been 
acting  according  to  this  doctrine  for  many 
years. 

For  thirty-five  years  now.  Christ's  Church 
in  our  nation  has  been  practically  bereft  of 
bishops,  most  of  whom  were  interned  or  Im- 
prisoned. Those  few  who  are  free  today  are 
shackled  with  so  many  restrictions  that 
they  are  unable  to  fuUUl  their  sacred  of- 
fices. For  thirty-five  long  years  the  Church 
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has  been  totally  deprived  of  the  possibility 
of  Religious  Life,  which  Is  one  of  the  most 
precious  sources  of  its  spiritual  energy.  In 
the  course  of  one  night,  all  the  men  and 
women  of  Religious  Orders  were  rounded  up 
and  deported  to  concentration  camps.  Thus 
was  Religious  Life  condemned  to  death  by 
Illegal  governmental  verdict! 

At  that  time  the  Church,  stripped  of  all 
its  resources,  became  the  paid  employee  of 
government,  which  asks  her  to  carry  out 
only  one  task— by  her  external  facade,  the 
Church  should  witness  to  the  world  that  in 
this  State  all  is  in  order,  and  all  are  enjoy- 
ing religious  liberty.  In  fact,  the  Church  is 
being  forced  to  cooperate  In  its  own  viola- 
tion and  gradual  path  to  extinction.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  Church  Is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  outside  the  authority  of  its 
rightful  leaders,  who  have  been  effectively 
beaten  and  eliminated  from  consideration. 
The  Church  is  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  so-called  •church  secretaries",  who  are 
nothing  but  functionaries  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  also  controlled  by  the  pseudo- 
church  organization  of  Catholic  Clergymen 
called  Pacem  in  Terris.  This  group  is  sup- 
posedly "working  for  peace",  while  in  reali- 
ty it  is  slavishly  conforming  to  the  regime 
and  helping  In  its  efforts  to  destroy  the 
Church. 

During  these  same  years,  all  Catholic  se- 
minaries were  closed,  with  two  exceptions: 
one  for  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  one  for 
SlovaJtla.  But  even  these  are.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  institutions  of  the  State,  for 
the  real  Shepherds  of  the  Church,  the  bish- 
ops, have  nothing  to  say  about  how  they  are 
run.  They  have  no  authority  to  determine 
who  and  how  many  seminarians  should  be 
accepted  (numerus  clausus).  nor  what 
shoiild  be  taught,  nor  who  should  teach  it. 
All  of  this — content  of  curriculum,  selection 
of  faculty,  and  limitation  on  the  number  of 
students  to  be  accepted— is  determined  by 
the  Communist  regime.  The  seminarians 
themselves  are  under  extreme  pressure 
from  State  police  who  attempt  to  plant 
their  clandestine  agents  everywhere. 

The  situation  of  the  priests  in  the  parish- 
es is  no  better,  for  they  are  without  protec- 
tion of  the  bishops.  Over  their  heads  at  aU 
times  hangs  the  Sword  of  Damocles;  state 
permission  is  required  for  them  to  be  able  to 
function  In  a  pastoral  capacity,  and  this  can 
be  taken  from  them  at  any  moment.  We 
must  not  forget  that,  in  the  Communist 
State,  the  priest  is  first  of  all  an  employee 
of  the  State.  Sufficient  reason  for  his 
permit  to  be  withdrawn  would  exist  if  he  ap- 
peared more  energetic  than  most,  or  was 
more  effective  in  infuencing  the  faithful,  or, 
worst  of  all,  was  able  to  succeed  with  young 
people.  One  such  success  would  be  enough 
for  him  to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  When 
not  even  multiple  transfers  would  dull  his 
enthusiasm  smd  effectiveness.  State  permis- 
sion would  simply  be  withdrawn  from  him 
and  he  would  be  sent  away  to  take  his  turn 
at  "building  the  industrial  might"  some- 
where in  the  factories  or  collective  farms. 

The  religious  education  of  children  has 
become  almost  completely  impossible  be- 
cause of  the  administrative  red  tape  and  the 
tremendous  pressure  exerted  upon  their 
parents.  Children  who  manage  to  attend  re- 
ligious education  classes  despite  the  pres- 
sures find  that  they  are  not  able  to  continue 
their  education;  they  are  denied  acceptance 
for  higher  education.  Moreover,  their  par- 
ents lose  their  jobs  or  cannot  get  better 
ones.  Any  "secret"  religious  education  is  ex- 
tremely risky,  as  a  result  of  the  State's 
"watch  on  religious  activities."  Any  unau- 
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thorized  activity  Is  unlawful  and  subject  to 
serve  punishment.  As  has  happened  many 
times,  people  are  arrested  and  Imprisoned 
for  such  "subversive"  activity. 

The  religious  press  has  been  drastically 
curtained  in  Czechoslovakia.  Those  few  pub- 
lications which  are  left  have  been  subjected 
to  severe  State  censorship.  Evidence  of  this 
truth  is  the  recently  published  letter  by 
Cardinal  Frantisek  Tomasek,  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  to  Kotollcke  No\'iny.  (In  this  letter 
the  Cardinal  objected  that  the  newspaper 
should  not  call  itself  "Catholic"  because  it 
was  not  serving  the  goals  of  the  Church: 
moreover,  it  has  repeatedly  refused  to  pub- 
lish the  Cardinal's  own  official  communica- 
tions as  Archbishop  of  F*rague.  The  contents 
of  the  letter  became  known  only  when  it 
was  published  outside  of  Czechoslovakia). 
Publication  of  Christian  philosophy,  theolo- 
gy, or  literary  works  remains  completely 
outside  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Public  expression  of  faith  in  any  form  is 
cause  for  all  manner  of  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining work  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  educa- 
tion. Very  often  young  persons,  because  of 
their  faith,  are  completely  excluded  from 
opportunities  for  advanced  education.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  become  teachers  and  are 
not  even  considered  for  the  higher  positions 
in  society.  Such  persons  are  condemned  to 
become  and  to  remain  "second-class"  citi- 
zens. 

Religious  symbolism  of  any  kind  is  sys- 
tematically eliminated  from  public  life.  The 
thoroughness  used  in  this  attempt  to  rid  the 
people's  life  of  religious  symbols  borders  on 
the  ridiculous:  even  the  cross  worn  around 
the  neck  of  the  TV  anchor-women  must  be 
taken  away.  As  a  consequence,  the  regime 
attempts  to  replace  the  religious  ceremonies 
with  state  ceremonies,  so  that  religious 
signs  of  commitment  would  be  eliminated, 
and  eventually  Christianity  itself  would  dis- 
appear. The  Christian  sacraments  are  being 
replaced  by  civil  ceremonies.  Christianity 
must  become  invisible. 

This  obsessive  animosity  toward  religion 
in  general  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  par- 
ticular goes  to  such  lengths  that  they  do  not 
even  stop  short  of  rewriting  national  history 
and  distorting  that  unique  expression  of  na- 
tional consciousness  and  conscience  which  is 
the  national  literature.  How  many  great 
representatives  of  our  national  life  have 
been  erased  from  the  textbooks,  thrown  out 
of  the  libraries,  and  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  consciousness  of  young  people!  How 
many  histocial  events  have  been  buried  in 
silence,  distorted,  and  even  falsified  by  the 
ideologists  of  the  regime! 

And  how  could  we  forget  the  immense  suf- 
fering which  came  in  the  wake  of  the  so- 
called  socio-political  revolution:  the  expro- 
priation of  the  whole  nation's  property,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  farmers:  the  hard  labor 
camps,  and  "military"  units  for  hard  labor: 
the  concentration  camps,  prisons  and  tor- 
ture chambers:  the  staged  public  trials,  with 
so  many  people  beaten  to  death  or  unjustly 
executed!  Foreign  observers  and  reporters 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  in  the  Soviet 
dominated  areas,  the  persecution  of  reli- 
gion, above  all  the  Catholic  Church,  is  cur- 
rently most  cruel  in  Czechoslovakia.  There 
the  Church  is  considered  the  most  danger- 
ous opponent  of  the  atheistic  concepts  and 
plans  of  the  regime.  This  attack  on  the 
Catholic  Church  is  directed  by  Soviet  advi- 
sors. 

Present  days  are  not  rosy  by  comparison. 
The  courageous  defenders  of  human 
rights— those  gathered  in  Charter  '77  or 
outside  of  it— are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
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harassment  and  Intimidation.  Muggings, 
beatings,  threats  of  automobile  accidents, 
threats  to  parents  warning  of  death  to  their 
children— these  are  the  methods  used  by 
the  "anonymous  callers"  whose  purpose  is 
to  terrorize  people  into  submission. 

The  founders  of  the  ""Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Those  Unjustly  Persecuted"  In- 
clude the  writer  Vaclav  Havel,  mathemati- 
cian Vaclav  Benda.  J.  Dienstbier.  Otka  Ben- 
adrova.  Petr  Uhl.  These  real  and  courageous 
humanitarians,  willing  to  defend  their  per- 
secuted brethren,  were  themselves  impris- 
oned for  several  years.  Pr.  Frantisek  Lizna, 
Rudlef  Smahel,  Josef  Adamek,  Jan  Krum- 
pholc.  and  Josef  Vlcek  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  prison  terms  of  several 
years  for  no  other  crime  than  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  religious  literature. 
That,  after  all,  was  the  real  reason  for  their 
imprisonment,  not  the  crime  of  conducting 
business  without  a  license,  as  is  libelously 
stated  in  the  court  records. 

Priests  who.  in  spite  of  everything,  were 
brave  enough  to  celebrate  Mass  in  youth 
camps  were  sent  to  prison.  Pr.  Jan  Barta, 
who  with  such  sacrifice  and  greatness  was 
trying  to  renew  religious  life,  was  hounded 
to  his  death.  Just  weeks  ago,  some  of  his 
fellow  Franciscans  became  the  victims  in  a 
new  wave  of  state  arrests. 

What  can  one  say  about  Cardinal  Trochta 
and  Bishop  Hlouch?  These,  too.  were 
hounded  to  their  deaths  by  the  so-called 
"church  secretaries."  There  is  neither  time 
nor  space  enough  to  list  the  names  of  all 
those  persecuted  or  fallen  into  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  faith  they  profess.  One  last  rec- 
ognition must  be  recorded:  that  of  Cardinal 
Bersm.  His  bodily  remains,  buried  in  the  Ba- 
silica of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  are  even  now  in 
exile  and  cannot  be  laid  to  rest  where  they 
truly  belong— in  the  Cathedral  of  Prague. 
Exiled  from  his  homeland  even  after  death! 
Eloquent  symbol  of  an  unnatural  situation! 

The  Church  does  not  ask  for  privileges. 
She  wants  only  Justice  and  liberty  for  all. 
She  does  not  want  freedom  for  vice  and 
crime,  but  for  virtue,  compassion,  love  and 
all  true  values.  Experienced  in  the  under- 
standing of  humanity  (esperta  nell  uman- 
ita),  the  Church  knows  that  "To  tree  can 
grow  into  the  heavens,"  and  that  "every- 
thing has  its  time;  only  God  has  eternity, " 
as  is  expressed  in  the  folk  wisdom  of  the 
Czech  people. 

The  Church  knows  too  that  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  complete  only  when  one  evil  is  op- 
posed by  another.  That  is  why  she  preaches 
what  she  herself  is  trying  to  do:  Do  not  live 
a  lie.  Be  rooted  in  the  Truth.  Serve  your 
neighbor.  Defend  the  basic  rights  of  every 
human  being.  Support  the  national  culture 
(because  one  can  become  fully  human  only 
through  the  culture).  Proclaim  and 
strengthen  the  values  necessary  for  a  '"civili- 
zation based  on  love,"  envisioned  by  Popes 
Paul  VI  and  John  Paul  II. 

The  Church  is  not  disturbed  by  the  hurri- 
cane forces  that  rage  about  her  because  she 
knows  that  God  permits  the  storm  only  to 
purify  and  make  her  stronger  in  love.  At  the 
same  time  she  luiows  that  these  raging 
powers  are  caused  by  our  sinfulness  and  will 
not  pass  away  without  our  effective  penance 
and  action  for  good.  That  is  why  the 
Church  is  calling  for  reconciliation  every- 
where. 

If  we  Czech  Catholics  are  turning  to 
(>eople  in  the  free  world,  we  are  doing  so  be- 
cause by  this  Declaration  we  want  to  give 
voice  to  those  who  themselves  cannot  speak. 
We  want  to  inform  the  citizens  of  the  free 
world  about  a  situation  which  cannot  but 


shake  the  conscience  of  all  who  are  genuine- 
ly concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  human 
race  as  this  second  mlllenlum  comes  to  a 
close. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  nation,  bearing 
the  burden  of  this  ordeal  through  which  it 
is  now  passing,  is  maturing  toward  a  new 
freedom— one  which  is  the  gift  of  God's 
Spirit.  We  are  asking,  therefore,  of  all 
people  of  good  will:  Do  not  forget  your 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  struggling  to 
gain  their  most  basic  human  rights.  Do  not 
betray  them  by  yourselves  succumbing  to 
materialism,  isolationism,  and  selfishness; 
rather  support  them  In  their  quest  for  true 
humanity.  Help  them  by  your  own  affirma- 
tion of  human  and  spiritual  values.  Aid 
them  to  grow  toward  that  truth  which  liber- 
ates, toward  the  truth  of  the  Lord  about 
which  the  Czech  national  motto  proclaims: 
"Truth  Is  victorious." 

(Presiding:  Bishop  John  L.  Morkovsky, 
S.T.D.  Bishop  of  Galveston-Houston. 
Bishop  Jaroslav  Skarvada,  S.T.D.,  for 
Czechs  abroad  with  residence  in  Rome.) 

(Coordinating:  Professor  Peter  Esterka.) 

(Chairman:  Professor  Msgr^  Ludvik 
Nemec,  Chestnut  Hill  College,  Philadel- 
phia.)* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MENACHEM  BEGIN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  28  announcement  by  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  of 
his  resignation  signaled  the  end  of  a 
long  and  distinguished  career.  At  that 
time  the  Israeli  people  lost  a  coura- 
geous and  dedicated  leader  and  the 
United  States  lost  a  loyal  and  valuable 
friend. 

Just  last  year  I  had  the  memorable 
pleasure,  along  with  my  son,  Mario, 
Jr.,  of  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  in  Israel.  It  was  one  of  several 
times  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  visit  took  place 
during  my  trip  to  the  Middle  East  to 
witness  the  PLO  withdrawal  from  Leb- 
anon, a  particularly  significant  event 
during  Prime  Minister  Begin's  career. 
The  visit  was  captured  in  a  treasured 
photograph  I  have  next  to  my  desk. 
The  visit  convinced  me  more  than  ever 
of  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  Mena- 
chem Begin. 

The  saga  of  Menachem  Begin  began 
when,  as  a  young  Polish  Jew,  he  wit- 
nessed and  experienced  the  horrors  of 
Nazi  persecution.  Begin's  family,  and 
most  of  his  friends  were  murdered  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
Jewish.  It  was  from  this  nightmare 
that  Menachem  Begin's  dream  of  a 
sovereign  Jewish  State  was  bom. 

The  yoimg  Menachem  Begin  led  the 
courageous  and  daring  struggle  for  a 
free  and  independent  Jewish  State. 
When  his  dream  was  realized  by  the 
creation  of  modem  Israel  in  1948, 
Begin  continued  his  devotion  for  35 
years  as  a  member  of  the  freely  elect- 
ed Democratic  Government  of  Israel. 
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Menachem  Begin's  belief  that  a 
Jewish  State  was  the  only  way  for  sur- 
vival of  the  Jewish  people  never  wa- 
vered. For  29  years  Begin  remained  in 
the  background  of  Israeli  politics  hold- 
ing fast  to  his  beliefs  and  commitment 
to  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Jewish  people. 

In  1977  Menachem  Begin  rose  to 
power  in  the  first  non-labor  govern- 
ment since  1948  when  the  State  of 
Israel  was  formed.  Begin  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  indelible  mark  on 
Israeli  and  world  history. 

It  is  difficult  to  fully  express  the 
value  of  Menachem  Begin  for  the  6 
years  he  headed  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment; which  is  longer  than  »iy  Prime 
Minister  in  Israeli  history. 

As  a  leader  Begin  demonstrated 
courage,  devotion,  and  resolve.  The 
courage  of  the  Camp  David  accords  is 
unprecedented  and  will  imdeniably  be 
forever  recorded  as  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  thoughtful  commit- 
ments to  peace  and  stability  in  world 
history.  This  devotion  to  a  peaceful 
life  for  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the 
Middle  East,  won  Begin  the  Noble 
Laureate  for  Peace  in  1978. 

In  a  time  when  the  faces  of  those 
friendly  to  the  United  States  changed 
quite  often.  Menachem  Begin's  Israel 
stood  fast  as  a  dependable  and  trusted 
ally.  In  a  region  where  internal  vio- 
lence and  political  unrest  are  common- 
place, Israel,  under  Begin,  maintained 
the  cornerstones  of  democracy:  free- 
dom, equality,  justice,  and  stability.  In 
an  era  when  emotion  and  demagogu- 
ery  oftentimes  replace  traditional 
values.  Begin  maintained  his  integrity 
and  belief  in  God. 

At  age  70  Menachem  Begin  is  ready 
to  pass  the  torch  of  Israel  on  to  a  suc- 
cessor. However,  the  flame  that  Mena- 
chem Begin  nurtured  for  most  of  his 
adult  years  will  continue  to  bum 
bright.  In  its  illumination  the  people 
of  Israel  will  see  their  dream  of  free- 
dom and  peace  and  the  United  States 
will  see  a  loyal  friend  in  a  new  light. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  a  tribute  to  a  coiu-ageous  free- 
dom fighter  and  a  champion  of  democ- 
racy, Menachem  Begin.* 


MAJORITY  LEADER  CONTRASTS 
CHINA  AND  TAIWAN  AND  DE- 
SCRIBES VALUABLE  LESSONS 
FROM  ASIA  TRIP 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  observations  one  could 
make  about  an  economic  system  based 
on  Communist  ideology,  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  pertinent  is  the  fact 
that  it  simply  does  not  work  very  well. 
At  least  that  has  seemed  to  be  the 
case  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
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penally  realizing  that  their  rigid  and 
inflexible  economic  system  was  stran- 
gling productivity,  more  pragmatic 
leaders  in  China  have  begim  to  experi- 
ment with  incentives  to  reward  indi- 
vidual effort  and  initiative.  These  re- 
forms fall  far  short  of  introducing  a 
free  market  economy,  but  the  changes 
are  nonetheless  significant. 

As  one  member  of  a  bipartisan  dele- 
gation to  five  countries  in  the  Far 
East.  I  was  privileged  to  spend  a 
number  of  days  last  month  in  China. 
During  the  trip,  the  House  majority 
leader  Jim  Wright,  wrote  down  his  ob- 
servations in  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  Texas  newspapers.  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  two  of  Mr. 
Wright's  articles— one  contrasting 
Communist  China  with  capitalist 
Taiwan.  The  second  sums  up  some  val- 
uable lessons  we  can  leam  from  Asia. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wright's  comments 
to  our  colleagues'  serious  attention. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Aug.  27, 
1983] 

China,  Taiwan:  A  Contrast 

(By  Representative  Jim  Wright) 

Taipei,  Taiwan.— To  walk  through  the 
streets  of  Shanghai  on  the  China  mainland 
and  then  through  the  streets  of  Taipei  on 
Taiwan  is  to  see  the  vivid  contrast  of  two 
economic  systems. 

All  the  dull  statistics  like  gross  national 
product  and  average  family  income  take  on 
human  form  and  parade  before  you. 

In  Shanghai  at  any  time  of  day  the  broad 
streets  teem  from  curb  to  curb  with  bicycles 
and  foot  traffic.  There  are  few  cars.  To 
either  side  run  narrow  alleyways  which  dis- 
appear among  low  buildings  that  house 
small  shops  and  crowded  tenements. 

Driven  outdoors  for  breathing  space, 
people  sit  shirtless  on  sidewalks  in  front  of 
their  six-to-a-room  habitations  and  seek  sur- 
cease from  the  sultry  summer. 

Shanghai  is  China's  most  prosperous 
city— also  its  most  westernized.  TTiere  in  the 
last  century  the  French  and  British  estab- 
lished their  "Paris  of  the  East,"  bastion  of 
Western  capitalism. 

After  the  communists  took  over  in  1949, 
Maoist  Puritanism  slowly  rid  the  city  of  its 
crime,  prostitution,  drug  addiction  and 
other  festering  vices. 

"Degrading  dregs  of  Western  colonialism," 
Chinese  purists  called  them.  Everyone  was 
assigned  a  place  to  live,  crammed  with  other 
families  into  already  overcrowded  quarters. 

The  government  took  over  all  commerce 
and  industry.  It  was  forbidden  to  own  an 
automobile,  and  for  a  time,  a  radio.  Every- 
one dressed  alike.  The  regime  tried  to  make 
everyone  think  alike.  Outisde  contact  was 
forbidden.  It  was  though  a  new  wall  of 
China  had  been  erected. 

Now,  with  the  new  opening  to  the  West 
proclaimed  by  Deng  Ziao-ping,  there  is  a 
gradual  liberization  of  domestic  policy  as 
well.  Members  of  Congress  who  visited 
Shanghai  three  years  ago  see  some  encour- 
aging differences. 

Instead  of  the  formless  blue  uniforms  ev- 
eryone wore  during  the  Mao  tse-Tung  years, 
there  is  now  some  Individuality  in  dress. 
Most  men  wear  short-sleeved  sport  shirts 
today  and  dresses  among  women  are  as 
common  as  pants. 
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Little  shopa  have  opened,  and  sidewalk 
vendors  spread  their  wares  where  two  years 
ago  they  would  have  been  prohibited.  While 
the  state  still  owns  most  retail  outlets,  lease 
arrangements  now  permit  the  operator  to 
keep  a  part  of  the  profit  after  an  assigned 
quota  has  been  paid  to  the  state. 

The  new  incentive  approach  Is  working  in 
agriculture,  communes  had  failed  to  get 
from  the  land  Its  full  potential.  That  meant 
continuing  hunger  Ip  that  sprawling  coun- 
try which  must  feed  a  billion  mouths,  four 
times  the  U.S.  population,  on  only  one-third 
the  tillable  land  available  to  us. 

Many  communes  have  been  broken  Into 
little  plots  doled  out  by  family  size.  A  six- 
member  family  may  have  one  acre  to  itself. 
The  result  is  intense  cultivation— gardening, 
not  farming. 

En  route  by  train  to  Suzbou.  77  miles.  I 
saw  scarcely  an  Inch  of  idle  land.  Soil,  hand- 
cultivated  and  Irrigated  up  to  the  rail  tracks 
themsleves.  has  yielded  an  impressive  in- 
crease in  China's  food  production. 

Charles  Freeman,  chief  counselor  for  our 
embassy,  says.  "E>en  the  most  dedicated 
communist  ideologues  are  having  to  admit 
Individual  incentive  works." 

But  there  still  is  a  long  way  to  go  for 
mainland  China.  An  age  separates  people 
there  from  the  spectacular  success  their  ex- 
patriates have  achieved  on  Taiwan. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Taipei 
streets  are  already  crowded.  American-made 
cars  predominate.  Shops  are  opening  to  dis- 
play their  seductive  merchandise. 

On  this  Island  of  14.000  square  miles,  poor 
In  resources,  20  million  people  enjoying  an 
elected  parliament  and  boasting  an  educat- 
ed work  force  have  achieved  for  two  decades 
a  steady  economic  growth  rate  of  almost  10 
percent  each  year. 

In  Taipei,  most  homes  have  telephones 
and  one  in  two  has  access  to  an  automobile. 
Young  men  ride  motor  scooters,  nowhere 
seen  in  communist  China. 

In  all  the  China  mainland.  Freeman  tells 
me  that  for  1  billion  Chinese  there  are  prob- 
ably no  more  than  two  million  telephones, 
hardly  more  than  in  the  Dallas-Port  Worth 
metropolitan  area. 

Nowhere  are  the  failures  of  communism 
more  apparent  than  here  In  the  Orient.  Just 
as  in  Korea,  where  people  In  the  Western- 
oriented  south  enjoy  annual  Incomes  rough- 
ly four  times  those  endured  In  the  spartan 
communist  north,  the  people  on  Taiwan  live 
better  by  a  factor  of  five  or  six  than  their 
kinsmen  in  communist  China. 

Communist  regimes,  embarrassed  by  these 
startling  comparisons,  have  tried  In  such 
places  as  North  Korea  and  East  Germany  to 
seal  off  their  borderb  from  traffic  to  avoid 
the  comparisons.  Internally,  it  makes  mat- 
ters worse.  Progress  languishes  In  air-tight 
compartments. 

Chinese  leaders,  after  three  decades  of 
self-imposed  isolation,  are  trying  to  break 
out  of  that  Intellectual  cocoon.  The  thaw  In 
relations  with  the  West  can  be  a  good  thing 
for  China,  and  for  the  rest  of  us  as  well. 

In  Malaysia.  Foreign  Minister  Ghazall 
Shafle.  a  fierce  anti-communist,  told  us  we 
are  doing  the  right  thing  In  opening  more 
avenues  of  understanding  with  mainland 
China. 

"A  desperate  and  poor  China  is  dangerous 
to  the  future  of  Asia. '  he  said.  "A  China 
» concentrating  upon  its  economic  develop- 
ment and  better  relations  Instead  of  mili- 
tary conquests  is  much  safer  for  all  of  us." 
There  are  12,000  Chinese  from  the  main- 
land studying  in  U.S.  schools  this  year. 
These  come  in  contact  with  the  20,000  stu- 
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dents  from  Taiwan  who  share  their  ancient 
culture. 

Prom  them  they  leam  the  truth.  A  free 
enterprise  society  can  work,  as  well  for  Ori- 
entals as  for  Americans. 

Freeman  thinks  it  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  U.S.  ^terests.  'We  are  training  the 
entire  future  elite  of  this  enormous  country, 
an  opportunity  that  doesn't  come  often  with 
a  nation  as  Important  to  the  world  as 
China." 

The  whole  Chinese  polttburo  has  kids 
studying  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
Freeman.  Obviously,  he  reasons.  Chinese 
leaders  Intend  their  new  relations  with  our 
country  to  last. 

It  Is  also  evidence  they  are  admitting  to 
themselves,  however  guardedly,  that  com- 
munism just  simply  hasn't  worked. 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Aug. 
28.  1983] 

Asia  Omois  Mystihiis  or  Value  to 
Ahkxica 

(By  Jim  Wright) 
(Editor's  Note:  House  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright  returned  on  Aug.  18  from  a  five- 
nation  Asian  tour.  He  was  invited  by  the 
Japanese  Diet  to  visit  that  country,  and  in 
addition,  represented  the  United  SUtes  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  State  Department 
on  a  fact-finding  and  diplomatic  mission. 
This  article  is  an  exclusive  analysis  of  what 
he  observed. ) 

There  are  at  least  10.000  Japanese  busi- 
ness representatives  in  the  U.S.  All  speak 
English.  American  businesses  have  no  more 
than  900  agents  in  Japan.  Fewer  than  100 
speak  Japanese. 

These  figures  explain  In  part  why  we 
suffer  a  $21  billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 
More  profoundly,  they  reflect  the  low  prior- 
ity we've  assigned  to  our  relations  with  the 
people  of  Asia. 

In  Singapore.  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kwan 
Yew  Is  mystified  that  American  diplomatic 
Intelligence— in  spite  of  warnings  given  by 
himself  and  others — could  not  foresee  the 
explosion  brewing  In  Iran  among  the  native 
Moslem  population  In  time  to  salvage 
things. 

Of  60  American  Embassy  personnel  in 
Tehran  In  1978.  only  six  had  a  minimal  com- 
mand of  Farsl,  the  language  of  most  Irani- 
ans. 

"You're  good  with  the  chopsticks,"  the  po- 
litical chiefUln  of  the  Chinese  city  of 
Suzhou  exaggerates  politely  as  I  struggle  In- 
eptly to  grapple  with  a  baked  sparrow. 
"Most  Americans  won't  even  try,"  he  adds 
with  a  wistful  smile. 

Acting  Prime  Minister  Musa  Hitam  is 
proud  of  Malaysia's  impressive  educational 
advances.  "Most  Malaysian  children  can 
name  the  states  and  principal  cities  of 
America. "  he  says.  "They  know  about  your 
form  of  government  and  even  the  principal 
products  you  produce."  As  he  talked  I  won- 
dered how  many  American  students  could 
name  the  capital  of  Malaysia  or  even  locate 
the  country  on  a  map. 

Since  1950.  we  have  spent  112.000  Ameri- 
can lives  In  two  Asian  wars.  But  we've  in- 
vested too  little  time  and  effort  to  under- 
stand the  regions  potential,  its  peril  and  its 
promise. 

Asia  is  many  things.  Depending  on  how 
you  define  It,  it  is  home  to  more  than  half 
the  world's  people.  Every  fourth  Infant  bom 
on  earth  Is  Chinese. 

Asia  rapidly  Is  becoming  this  country's 
most  important  market.  Already  we  buy  and 
sell  more  than  we  do  in  Europe. 
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But  for  most  of  Americans.  Asia  remains  a 
mystery.  In  popular  lore  it  is  Shangri  La 
and  Madame  Butterfly  and  rickshas.  It  is 
the  Road  to  Mandalay  where  a  Burmese  girl 
sits  waiting.  It  is  kimono-clad  Gieshas.  or 
the  King  of  Slam.  It  is  steaming  rice  paddles 
and  water  buffaloes. 

These  are  stereotypes  which  stunt  our  no- 
tions of  Asia.  They  are  the  phantom  figures, 
no  doubt,  which  Malaysian  Foreign  Minister 
Ohazali  Shafle  had  In  mind  when  he  faced 
U.S.  congressmen  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

"Your  are  the  first  congressional  delega- 
tion to  come  here  In  four  years."  he  said. 
"There  is  so  much  I've  been  saving  up  to  tell 
you.  and  I  hardly  know  where  to  start."" 

Maybe  we  must  begin  with  three  things. 
Until  we  comprehend  these  basic  facts,  our 
attempts  to  deal  with  complex  Asian  reali- 
ties which  are  products  of  a  convoluted  his- 
tory may  be  as  awkward  as  a  Sumo  wrestler 
attempting  a  minuet. 

The  first  thing  for  us  to  appreciate  is  the 
growing  Importance  of  Asia.  Twenty-one  na- 
tions proud  of  both  their  distinctive  identi- 
ties and  their  Intertwining  cultures  prob- 
ably hold  the  balance  in  the  world  power 
struggle. 

The  region's  economy,  with  its  diversity,  is 
growing  faster  than  that  of  Europe.  Africa. 
Latin  America  or  the  United  States.  Last 
year  we  sold  32  percent  of  our  total  farm  ex- 
ports to  East  Asian  nations,  and  China  was 
our  largest  purchaser  of  wheat.  The  region 
buys  well  over  half  our  exports  of  cotton, 
beef,  citrus  fruits,  logs  and  lumber. 

We  depend  on  East  Asia  for  astronomical 
quantities  of  raw  materials.  Including  tin, 
timber,  plywood,  bauxite— and  90  percent  of 
our  natural  rubber.  "I  hope  you  thought  of 
that  when  your  plane  landed  smoothly  on 
our  runway,"  Ghazali  said  jokingly. 

Five  countries  with  parliamentary  govern- 
ments and  a  combined  population  close  to 
our  own— Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thailand. 
Singapore  and  the  Philippines— have 
formed  an  Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations  (ASEIAN)  to  defend  their  own  free- 
dom and  form  a  bulwark  against  communist 
expansion. 

China  alone.  If  it  ever  attains  a  normal 
standard  of  living  for  Its  billion  people,  will 
be  the  worlds  most  lucrative  market  for 
consumer  goods  of  every  type.  Now  Deng 
Xiaoping  and  pragmatic  Chinese  leaders  are 
struggling  to  Introduce  elements  of  Incen- 
tive and  free  enterprise  Into  China"s  smoth- 
ered economy. 

In  Shanghai.  China's  richest  city,  a  typi- 
cal state-owned  "apartment"  consists  of  one 
room  and  houses  six  people.  Most  have  no 
plumbing.  The  average  apartment  has  660 
watts  of  electric  energy,  hardly  enough  to 
operate  a  radio,  a  TV  set  or  a  hair  dryer.  Per 
capita  Income  In  China's  wealthiest  city 
comes  to  $900  a  year. 

But  trade  between  our  two  countries  is 
growing.  There  Is  a  determined  drive  to 
double  the  nation's  energy  supplies.  Off- 
shore drilling  activities  could  reach  $20  bil- 
lion in  the  next  decade.  Texas  Industry 
could  benefit  immensely.  American  engi- 
neering and  construction  firms  could  par- 
ticipate in  Chinas  drive  to  extend  Its  tele- 
phone system  and  expand  Its  road  network. 

Asia  Is.  In  short,  what  Marco  Polo  Insisted 
it  was  to  his  incredulous  14-century  listen- 
ers—a treasure  house  of  unrealized  opportu- 
nity. 

The  second  thing  we  need  to  leam  from 
Asia  Is  the  use  and  Importance  of  patience. 
Not  resignation,  not  complacent  acceptance 
of  the  Inevitable.  We  need  to  leam  persever- 


ence.  persistence,  how  to  set  a  long-term 
goal  and  pursue  It. 

•"Americans  always  want  everything  In  a 
hurry, "  mused  Madame  Sun-Yun-Hsuan. 
wife  of  Taiwan's  premier.  "You  have  instant 
coffee  and  Instant  news  analysis.  Your 
microwave  ovens  cook  Instantly.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  you'd  want  instant  solutions,  to 
world  problems." 

The  unspoken  sequel  Is  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing.  Patlcularly  In  Asia.  A  Chinese 
proverb,  '"Patience  Is  power,'"  probably 
speaks  for  the  Oriental  mind. 

Leaders  throughout  Asia,  I  discovered,  are 
eager  for  our  friendship,  but  reluctant  to 
depend  on  our  staying  power  In  a  protracted 
common  effort. 

"Don't  try  to  change  the  world  overnight, 
nor  think  you  can  re-make  others  In  your 
exact  Image,'"  advised  Singapore's  Lee  Kwan 
Yew.  "'Remember  you  governed  the  Philip- 
pines for  50  years.  Yet  your  influence  there 
Is  an  thin  as  a  coat  of  vamish." 

While  proud  that  our  democracy  has 
lasted  200  years,  we  need  to  reflect  that  in 
China  one  dynasty  alone  survived  four 
times  that  long.  In  the  shadow  of  a  towering 
pagoda  in  Suzhou.  you  can  look  across  the 
Grand  Canal,  realize  that  its  the  world's 
longest  Inland  waterway  and  was  built  1.000 
years  before  Columbus  set  sail.  Suzhou 
itself  was  founded  500  years  before  Christ. 
Patience. 

The  ASEAN  approach  to  freeing  Cambo- 
dia from  Vietnamese  occupation  relies  on 
patience.  It  is  one  of  slow,  steady  pressures 
on  the  invading  force  to  make  the  military 
occupation  more  costly  than  the  Vietnam- 
ese economy  can  afford. 

The  emergence  of  Singapore  itself  from  a 
cobweb  of  poisonous  ethnic  hostilities  to  a 
united  people  with  a  common  language  is  a 
lesson  In  patience. 

With  the  coming  of  independence  In  1965. 
large  segrments  of  the  ethnically  diverse 
population  spoke  Chinese.  Malay  and  Tamil. 
Each  group  wanted  its  language  as  the  offi- 
cial tongue. 

Achieving  by  Indirection  what  he  could 
not  have  done  by  decree,  Prime  Mlplster 
Lee  created  one  system  of  schools  to  teach 
Chinese  and  English,  another  to  teach 
Malay  and  English,  and  yet  a  third  to  teach 
Tamil  and  English.  Today  Lee"s  dream  is  a 
reality:  English  Is  the  de  facto  official  lan- 
guage. 

Our  country  must  accept  that  some  things 
can't  be  done  overnight.  We  must  leam  to 
set  long-term  goals  and  pursue  them.  In 
spite  of  changing  administrations  and  spo- 
radic campaign  rhetoric. 

The  third  and  final  lesson  Is  one  of  which 
Americans  should  not  have  to  be  reminded, 
for  It  is  as  indispensable  to  our  society  as 
water  to  a  river.  It  is  respect  for  diversity. 

Americans  too  easily  assume  that  every- 
one wants  to  be  like  us.  Asian  leaders  whom 
we  met  In  five  very  different  countries  this 
month  echoed  the  plea  that  we  be  less  eager 
to  remake  them  into  carbon  copies  of  our- 
selves. WhUe  wanting  very  much  to  be  our 
friends,  they'd  like  us  to  respect  their 
values. 

Leaders  In  three  countries  expressed 
dismay  at  our  efforts  to  Impose  upon  them 
our  highly  refined  formulas  of  civil  rights 
and  judicial  restraint.  In  Signapore  it  Is  a 
prison  offense  to  try  to  turn  one  ethnic 
group  against  another.  In  Malaysia  and  else- 
where, being  caught  with  commercial  quan- 
tities of  Illegal  drugs  invokes  a  mandatory 
death  sentence. 

Harsh?  Yes.  But  strictly  legal.  And  abso- 
lutely necessary,  these  countries  are  con- 
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vlnced,  to  the  survival  of  a  civil  society. 
Such  practices  have  been  publicly  criticized, 
to  the  chagrin  of  our  Asian  allies,  by,  offi- 
cial American  human  rights  experts. 

"You  need  to  remember,"  one  Asian  jurist 
told  me,  "that  even  Abraham  Lincoln  abol- 
ished habeas  corpus  when  the  life  of  your 
country  was  threatened.'" 

Too  often  Americans  abroad  engage  in 
S(x;ial  Incest,  dealing  with  only  the  upper 
crust  of  local  society.  We  avoid  the  people 
who  have  no  shoes.  We  must  be  at  greater 
pains  to  know  them,  for  people  change  gov- 
ernments more  often  than  governments 
change  people. 

We  need  training  programs  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, military  and  civilian,  who  go  to  live 
and  work  in  foreign  countries.  They  should 
be  given  Insight  Into  the  land's  religious  be- 
liefs, its  governmental  system.  Its  dominat- 
ing folk  habits  and  cultural  taboos. 

In  Islamic  nations,  with  strong  traditions 
against  liquor,  Americans  drinking  In  public 
breed  hostility.  An  American  woman  shop- 
ping in  a  tennis  dress  Innocently  flaunts  her 
disregard  for  the  traditions  of  some  Asian 
countries. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  In  Iran.  I  was  with  a 
group' of  Americans  on  a  guided  tour  of  the 
majestic  blue  Mosque  of  Isfahan.  This  was  a 
place  of  worship.  Here  and  there  Iranians 
knelt  silently  on  their  prayer  rugs.  Obliv- 
iously, our  guide  strode  through  the  sanctu- 
ary, pointing  to  historic  art  objects,  describ- 
ing the  place  to  the  group  as  though  it  were 
a  tourist  attraction. 

One  Moslem,  his  face  and  arms  out- 
stretched before  him  In  the  prone  position 
of  prayer,  suddenly  rose  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. His  devotions  Interrupted,  he  turned 
his  head  and  looked.  Just  for  a  second,  I 
could  see  in  his  eyes  the  disgust  he  felt  in 
our  insensitivlty. 

What,  then.  Is  good  Asian  policy?  Recog- 
nize that  region's  Importance.  Accept  with 
patience  the  limits  of  our  Infallibility.  Re- 
spect the  values  and  sensitivities  of  those 
unlike  ourselves.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  Is  no 
more  nor  less  than  the  Golden  Rule.* 
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September  5,  1983. 

We  speak  for  all  the  Korean  Community 
In  Philadelphia,  In  protesting  the  brutal  and 
barbaric  action  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  shooting  down  the  civilian  airliner  KAL 
Flgt.  007  the  Soviet  Union  shows  us  yet  an- 
other example  of  their  Inhumanity. 
Through  this  savage  and  atrocious  act  the 
Soviet  Union  again  demonstrates  their  in- 
sincerity to  the  Free  World. 

Nothing  the  Soviet  Union  does  now  can 
save  the  lives  of  the  269  Innocent  civilian 
passengers  on  board  flight  007.  Nothing  the 
Soviet  Union  does  now  could  make  amends 
for  the  atrocity  perpetrated  against  those 
269  men.  women,  and  children.  Nothing  the 
Soviet  Union  does  now  can  adequately  com- 
pensate the  family  members  of  the  269 
people  lost  forever.  We  can  only  pray  that  a 
tragedy  like  this  never  occurs  In  the  future. 

We.  the  Korean  Community  of  Phlla.. 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  action. 

We  demand  fuU  compensation  for  the 
families  of  those  lost. 

We  demand  guarantees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  this  will  never  happen  aigain.* 


KOREAN  AIR  LINES  FLIGHT  007 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  no  more  outrage  and  dlsgtist 
over  the  Soviet  Union's  shooting  down 
of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007  than  in 
Philadelphia's  Korean  Community. 

I  have  received  a  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
Mahn  Suh  Park,  publisher  of  the 
Korea  Guardian  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Korean- 
American  Friendship  Society,  Mr.  Oh 
Young  Lee,  president  of  the  Korean- 
American  Friendship  Society,  Mr. 
Chang  Chae  Im,  president  of  the 
Korean  Association  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mr.  Kyu  Chong  Cho. 
president  of  the  Korean  Business- 
men's Association  of  Philadelphia,  viv- 
idly outlining  the  Philadelphia 
Korean  Community's  reaction  of  the 
flight  007  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  insert  this  letter  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 


AN  INSOLENT  ATTEMPT  TO  SEN- 
SATIONALLY PROMOTE  THE 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  LASCIVIOUS 
PUBLICATION  IS  REJECTED 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  troubled  and  deeply  distressed 
that  my  name,  along  with  the  names 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
prominent  public  officials,  has  been 
inexplicably  added  to  the  mailing  list 
of  a  magazine  that  may,  at  its  very 
best,  be  described  as  grossly  offensive. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  done  without 
my  knowledge  or  permission  and  I 
have  requested  that  the  publisher  of 
this  contemptible  and  disgraceful  mag- 
azine permanently  remove  my  name 
from  its  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  offended 
as  an  individual  and  am  left  with  a 
profound  sense  of  sorrow,  regret,  and 
remorse  that  the  U.S.  Congress  as  a 
whole  should  be  subjected  to  such  piti- 
ful attempts  to  gamer  publicity.  This 
monumental  example  of  the  depths  of 
immorality  to  which  certain  individ- 
uals would  have  this  Nation  reach  is 
distasteful,  despicable,  and  deplorable. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
to  express  our  condemnation  of  this 
act  and  fervently  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  repeated  in  the  future.* 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARTLAin) 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  4,500  people  will  gather  in  Balti- 
more today  for  a  4-day  meeting  mark- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Maryland  State 
Dental  Association.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant event  in  Maryland  and  national 
history,  for  )ts  marks  the  first  at- 
tempts by  the  leaders  of  the  dental 
profession  in  1883  to  weed  out  the 
charlatans,  the  bsj-bers  who  offered 
"tooth  extraction,"  as  a  sideline  to  a 
shave  and  a  haircut,  and  the  quacks, 
while  lacking  training  and  experience, 
viewed  the  dental  profession  as  a  lu- 
crative calling  and  so  practiced  on  in- 
nocent patients. 

Maryland  has  long  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  American  dentistry. 

The  first  native-bom  educated 
American  dentist  of  record  was  a 
Marylander,  Benjamin  Fendall,  bom 
in  Charles  County  in  1753. 

The  first  license  to  practice  dentist- 
ry was  issued  to  Horace  H.  Hayden  of 
Baltimore,  architect  of  the  American 
system  of  dental  education.  He  was  li- 
censed by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
1810. 

The  first  lectures  in  dentistry,  on 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  teeth, 
were  delivered  to  students  of  medicine 
by  Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden,  in  Davidge 
Hall,  University  of  Maryland  at  Balti- 
more, in  1819. 

The  first  dental  college  in  the  world 
was  established  in  Maryland.  It  was 
called  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery.  Hayden  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, Chapin  H.  Harris  its  first  dean. 
It  was  chartered  in  1840. 

The  first  national  association  of  den- 
tists, the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons,  was  organized  by  Hayden  in 
Baltimore.  Hayden  served  as  its  first 
president  from  1840  to  1844. 

The  first  dental  graduate  was  a  Bal- 
timorejui.  Robert  Arthur  received  the 
D.D.S.  degree  from  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  in  1841.  He 
later  went  on  to  become  the  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1856. 

The  first  dental  journal,  called  the 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science 
was  founded  in  1839.  The  journal  was 
edited  and  published  in  Baltimore  by 
Chapin  Harris  until  his  death  in  1860. 
And  finally,  the  Maryland  Bridge, 
which  was  a  vastly  improved  tech- 
nique for  the  restoration  of  lost  or 
damaged  teeth,  was  developed  and  re- 
fined at  the  University  of  Maryland's 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

As  you  can  see,  Maryland  dentists, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
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have  made  numerous  contributions  to 
the  oral  health  of  Maryland  and  of 
this  country.  This  centennial  meeting 
emphasizes  the  important  historical 
contributions  made  by  Maryland  den- 
tists. But  it  also  provides  a  forum  for 
current  achievements  and  the  projec- 
tions for  future  success.  A  number  of 
nationally  recognized  leaders  in  the 
dental  profession  will  report  on  the 
technological  advances  and  research 
being  done  within  the  State. 

The  Maryland  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion is  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
providing  the  framework  for  these 
achievements.  It  was  organized  and 
chartered  in  1883  by  Ferdinand  J.  S. 
Gorgas,  and  through  its  leadership 
has  insured  the  safety  and  health  of 
generations  of  Marylanders.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  Maryland 
State  Dental  Association  and  offer  my 
best  wishes  on  their  centennial  cele- 
bration.* 


BETTER  HEALTH  CARE  ACCESS 
FOR  THE  RURAL  ELDERLY 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  individ- 
uals living  in  rural  areas,  particularly 
the  elderly,  face  many  challenges  as 
they  attempt  to  cope  with  rising 
health  care  costs  and  decreasing  avail- 
ability of  health  care  services  in  their 
local  communities.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  will  help  ad- 
dress these  problems  by  changing  Fed- 
eral regulations  to  allow  small  rural 
hospitals  to  provide  long  term  skilled 
nursing  care— care  which  is  currently 
difficult  to  obtain  in  rural  areas. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  health  care 
costs  down  we  have  seen  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  reviewing  the  records  of 
patients  to  insure  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing the  level  of  care  that  they  need. 
This  practice  is  known  as  utilization 
review.  It  helps  keep  health  care  costs 
down  by  making  sure  that  a  patient 
who  has  recuperated  sufficiently  does 
not  remain  in  the  hospital.  If  contin- 
ued recuperative  care  is  needed,  the 
patient  must  go  to  a  facility  that  will 
provide  the  skilled  nursing  care  neces- 
sary for  long  term  recovery.  This 
review  process  helps  save  money  since 
hospital  care  is  far  more  expensive 
than  skilled  nursing  care. 

Because  of  the  increased  emphasis 
on  utilization  review,  the  demand  for 
skilled  nursing  beds  has  greatly  in- 
creased. However,  many  patients  are 
having  trouble  finding  placement  in 
skilled  nursing  facilities— particularly 
in  rural  areas  where  few  exist.  There- 
fore, many  patients  are  having  to 
travel  long  distances  to  find  the  appro- 
priate level  of  care.  This  is  taking  its 
toll  on  both  the  patients  and  their 
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families.  The  travel  from  the  hospital 
to  the  skilled  nursing  facility  is  often 
traumatic  for  the  patient,  particularly 
the  elderly.  Furthermore,  the  families 
must  either  find  accommodations  in 
the  area  or  travel  long  distances  in 
order  to  be  close  by. 

The  lack  of  skilled  nursing  beds  con- 
tributes to  higher  medical  bills  be- 
cause often  the  patient  is  reluctant  to 
make  the  shift  to  a  skilled  nursing  bed 
far  away,  and  therefore  may  choose  to 
pay  the  higher  cost  of  hospital  care 
out  of  their  own  pocket.  Or,  more  com- 
monly, the  patient  may  not  be  able  to 
find  a  skilled  bed  to  move  to  and 
therefore  is  forced  to  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital until  a  bed  can  be  found. 

The  families  of  patients  confronted 
with  this  problem  face  a  difficult 
choice.  They  must  decide  whether  to 
move  the  patient  home  and  risk  the 
possibility  that  they  will  not  receive 
the  level  of  care  they  need,  or  see 
loved  ones  moved  far  away.  The  last 
possibility  is  to  pay  for  the  patient  to 
stay  in  the  hospital,  thereby  creating  a 
major  financial  hardship  on  the  pa- 
tient and  family. 

This  problem  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  families  of  four 
patients  in  Cass  County  in  my  district. 
These  patients  were  being  required  to 
transfer  to  skilled  care  beds.  At  the 
time  the  Cass  County  Hospital  was 
only  half  full  and  was  willing  to  care 
for  the  patients.  But  Federal  regula- 
tions prohibited  them  from  using  the 
same  hospital  bed  for  skilled  nursing 
care.  One  of  the  patients,  a  man  termi- 
nally ill  with  brain  cancer,  had  to 
travel  over  50  miles  to  find  a  skilled 
nursing  bed.  Another  patient  facing 
this  move  was  instead  transferred  to  a 
nearby  nursing  home  where  she  died 
the  next  day.  The  other  two  patients 
returned  to  their  homes  instead  of 
traveling  such  a  long  distance,  but 
their  conditions  worsened  and  within  2 
weeks  they  were  readmitted  to  the 
hospital. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  it  included 
a  provision  for  rural  hospitals  which 
allowed  them  to  use  the  same  beds  for 
either  acute  or  skilled  care,  depending 
upon  need.  This  was  referred  to  as  the 
"swing  bed"  provision.  The  swing  bed 
concept  is  excellent,  with  one  major 
exception.  Current  regulations  allow 
only  small  rural  hospitals  with  less 
than  50  beds  to  participate.  Because  of 
this  50  bed  limit  only  a  few  hospitals 
can  participate.  This  ceiling  was  select- 
ed somewhat  arbitrarily  at  the  time, 
and  it  has  become  clear  that  it  is  just 
too  low.  The  result  of  this  low  ceiling 
is  that  few  hospitals  can  participate  in 
the  program,  and  therefore,  this  is  the 
major  reason  why  there  are  few  skilled 
nursing  beds  in  rural  areas. 

The  only  other  way  a  hospital  with 
more  than  50  beds  can  provide  skilled 
nursing  csu-e  is  to  designate  some  of 
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their  beds  specifically  for  this  purpose, 
and  use  them  for  nothing  else.  Be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  flexibility  and  the 
current  medicare  reimbursement  rate, 
most  hospitals  cannot  afford  to  desig- 
nate some  of  their  beds  as  solely 
skilled  nursing  beds.  However,  if  they 
could  participate  in  the  swing  bed  pro- 
gram, they  could  provide  skilled  nurs- 
ing care. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  raise  the  ceiling  for 
rural  hospitals  from  50  to  125.  This 
would  allow  more  hospitals  to  partici- 
pate In  the  swing  bed  program,  there- 
by, helping  to  provide  more  skilled 
nursing  beds  at  the  local  level  where 
they  are  needed  the  most. 

Rural  hospitals  provide  a  tremen- 
dous service  to  their  communities. 
Their  proximity  to  health  care  needs 
makes  their  continued  service  a  priori- 
ty. We  all  know  of  the  problems  that 
rural  hospitals  face.  Many  have  an 
excess  capacity  of  beds,  and  because  of 
the  current  50  bed  ceiling  for  the 
swing  bed  program,  these  hospitals 
cannot  provide  this  badly  needed  serv- 
ice by  utilizing  their  empty  beds  for 
skilled  nursing  care.  Clearly,  it  is 
urgent  that  Federal  regulations  be 
changed. 

After  discussing  this  problem  with 
the  health  care  community  in  my 
home  State  of  Iowa  we  are  convinced 
that  this  small  change  will  have  many 
benefits,  and  it  has  their  wholehearted 
support.  Rural  lowans.  particularly 
the  elderly,  rely  on  rural  hospitals  to 
provide  needed  health  care  services. 
By  raising  the  ceiling  for  eligibility  for 
the  swing  bed  program  for  small  rural 
hospitals  from  50  to  125  beds,  we  can 
help  insure  that  patients  are  better 
served  closer  to  home.  At  the  same 
time,  costs  will  be  reduced  by  provid- 
ing cost  efficient  skilled  nursing  care. 
Finally,  rural  hospitals  will  be  aided  in 
their  continuing  effort  to  provide 
access  to  the  type  of  quality  health 
care  that  local  residents  have  come  to 
expect,  and  indeed  deserve.* 


PUBLIC  DEMANDS  WE  PUT  OUR 
ECONOMIC  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  August  district  work  period  I  held 
town  hall  meetings  in  20  cities  and 
towns  across  my  district  in  north  cen- 
tral Florida.  In  virtually  every  one  of 
those  meetings,  the  message  was  the 
same— the  need  to  get  our  economic 
house  in  order  was  the  top  priority— 
and  that  means  reducing  the  stagger- 
ing $200  billion  deficits. 

My  constituents,  and  I  have  a  very 
high  percentage  of  retirees,  indicated 
a  willingness  to  share  the  burden  of 
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coping  with  the  deficit— as  long  as 
that  burden  is  applied  fairly  and 
across  the  board. 

Several  of  my  freshman  colleagues 
tuid  I  are  seriously  concerned  that 
with  the  diversions  of  Lebanon  and 
Central  America,  no  mesmingful  action 
on  the  deficits  will  occur  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  These  interna- 
tional crises  demand  our  attention,  of 
course,  but  our  domestic  economic 
crisis  is  just  as  urgent. 

Two  positive  approaches  are  avail- 
able. I  believe  they  will  work  well  to- 
gether. 

First,  I  believe  we  should  consider  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  allocations  for 
discretionary  programs,  both  defense 
and  nondefense— the  so-called  2-per- 
cent solution— coupled  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  revenue  proposals  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  am  con- 
venced  that  my  constituents  will 
accept  such  a  program  if  applied 
across  the  board.  Such  a  cut  would 
yield  significant  deficit  reductions  and 
would  result  in  a  deficit  smaller  than 
under  the  President's  budget. 

Those  deficits  reductions  will  pro- 
vide a  sound  point  form  which  to 
begin  a  pay-as-you-go  system  such  as 
the  one  proposed  by  our  colleague 
from  California,  George  Miller. 

Pay-as-you-go  Is  based  upon  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  when  the 
Congress  creates  new  programs  or  ex- 
pands existing  ones,  the  final  test  is 
whether  we  have  the  courage  to  go  to 
the  American  people  and  to  ask  them 
to  pay  the  cost  of  these  programs  up 
front.  Pay-as-you-go  tells  a  President 
or  a  Member  of  Congress  that  when 
he  proposes  a  new  program,  whether  it 
is  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty  or  an  ex- 
pansion In  defense  spending,  he  must 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  policy  up 
front. 

This  Is  a  new  approach.  In  the  past 
we  have  never  had  to  set  priorities  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  fund  all  of  our 
priorities  by  spending  the  money,  and 
passing  the  bill  along  to  our  children. 
What  we  are  presently  experiencing  Is 
a  legacy  of  a  failed  economic  policy 
written  by  both  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive spending. 

I  support  this  program  as  the  frame- 
work for  controlllhg  spending  and  con- 
trolling the  deficit.  Pay-as-you-go  Is  a 
budget  process  that  all  Americans  can 
understand.  Combined  with  the  2-per- 
cent solution,  It  win  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  our  economy.* 


IN  A  TOWN  NEARBY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  JtASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Secretary  James  Watt  has  told  a 
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joke  that  is  not  funny.  Once  again, 
Mr.  Watt  has  demonstrated  that  his 
Insensltivlty  and  disrespect  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Nation's  natural  resources, 
but  extends  to  his  critics  and  his  own 
colleagues  alike.  For  Mr.  Watt,  Intoler- 
ance and  profound  bigotry  has  no 
bounds. 

Yesterday  the  Secretary  Insulted  the 
respected  members  of  his  recently  ap- 
pointed Coal  Commission  by  stating 
that  Its  members  Included  "a  woman, 
a  black,  two  Jews,  and  a  cripple."  With 
such  a  reckless  statement,  Mr.  Watt 
has  Insulted  and  embarrassed  all 
Americans. 

This  Is  the  same  SecretaTy  that  held 
a  private  Christmas  party  In  the 
middle  of  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. It  is  he  who  has  questioned  the 
patriotism  of  fishermen  who  want 
their  fishing  grounds  to  remain  unpol- 
luted. Mr.  Watt  has  described  Ameri- 
can Indians  as  "failed  Socialists."  And 
he  has  divided  people  Into  two  groups 
which  he  labeled  "liberals  and  Ameri- 
cans." 

With  Secretary  Watt  in  the  Cabinet, 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  President  Reagan 
has  a  minority  gap,  a  gender  gap,  an 
environmental  gap,  and  a  credibility 
gap.  Surely  the  time  has  come  to 
create  the  Watt  gap  by  arranging  a 
temporary  vacancy  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
filled  by  someone  who  is  responsible 
and  effective. 

While  the  attention  today  Is  focused 
on  Secretary  Watt's  most  recent  Ill- 
considered  remarks,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an- 
other statement  Mr.  Watt  recently 
made  which  contained  similar  exam- 
ples of  Intolerance  and  Insensltivlty. 

On  August  13,  1983,  while  the  Con- 
gress was  In  recess.  Secretary  Watt 
made  a  speech  to  the  General  Council 
of  the  Assemblies  of  God  In  Anaheim, 
Calif.  Although  some  of  the  speech 
was  reported  In  various  media  stories, 
many  Members  were  out  of  Washing- 
ton in  their  districts  and  may  have 
missed  reading  about  this  interesting 
oratory.  Therefore.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  reprint  the  Secretary's 
speech  In  Its  entirety. 
The  speech  follows: 

. .  In  A  Town  Nearby" 
Thank  you  for  the  prayer  support  you 
have  given  to  my  wife  and  me.  We  feel  that 
support  and  are  grateful  for  it.  The  Presi- 
dent frequently  requests  the  people  of 
America  to  pray  for  the  Nations  leaders  be- 
cause he,  too.  bears  witness  to  the  sustain- 
ing power  that  comes  when  the  people  of 
God  pray.  Thank  you. 

As  Secretary  oi  the  Interior.  I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  stewardship  over  one-third  of 
AmerVMi's/land  mass— 750  million  acres.  The 
declsionr  we  make  are  important  for  us  now 
and  for  the  generations  yet  to  come.  As  we 
prepare  for  the  21st  Century  and  beyond, 
we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  environ- 
ment and  the  management  of  our  natural 
resources.  We  have  made  major  changes  in 
the  way  our  natural  resources  are  managed. 
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Aa  a  result.  I  am  able  to  report  that  all  the 
Federal  lands  are  In  better  condition  and 
better  oumaged  than  they  were  when  we  In- 
herited responsibility  for  them  almost  three 
years  ago. 

The  natonal  parks  are  now  being  re- 
stored—the national  wildlife  refuges  are 
being  improved  and  the  coastal  barriers, 
wetlands,  forests,  deserts  and  mountains  are 
now  under  good  stewardship. 

As  important  as  these  responsibilities  are. 
there  is  yet  a  more  basic  battle,  a  more  im- 
portant responsibility  in  which  I  am  in- 
volved. The  real  struggle,  the  real  fight,  is 
over  the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  wUl  live  and  the  form  of  government  we 
will  pass  on  to  those  of  the  21st  Century. 
Will  It  l>e  a  government  that  recognizes  the 
dignity  of  the  individual?  Or  will  it  be  a  gov- 
ernment that  elevates  the  institutions  of  a 
centralized  authority  above  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual persons? 

As  we  look  through  the  pages  of  history, 
we  will  see  that  men  and  women  have  been 
engaged  in  a  struggle  that  comes  from  their 
hearts.  That  struggle  is  a  yearning  for  the 
right  to  live  and  associate  and  work  as  we 
want — to  be  free  to  govern  ourselves  and  to 
protect  our  neighbors.  It  Is  a  yearning  that 
flows  from  the  heart  like  a  stream  of  life— a 
stream  of  life  crying  out  for  political  liberty. 

Out  of  the  same  pages  of  history,  we  see 
that  it  Is  excessive  government  that  seeks  to 
limit  and  destroy  our  political  liberty— 
whether  it  is  government  by  a  dictator,  a 
monarch,  a  warloard.  a  czar  or  the  Gestapo. 

Those  same  history  books  also  tell  us  of 
another  cry  that  comes  from  the  heart— a 
cry  that  calls  for  the  freedom  to  worship 
God,  the  freedom  to  assemble  with  those  of 
like  precious  faith— the  freedom  to  comjnlt 
our  lives  to  a  doctrine  and  a  t)ellef  in  the 
one  true  God.  This  call  for  spiritual  freedom 
also  flows  from  the  heart,  like  a  stream  of 
life. 

Again,  it  is  excessive  government  that 
seeks  to  oppress  spiritual  freedom,  just  as  it 
oppresses  political  liberty. 

These  two  streams  of  life— one  calling  for 
political  liberty  and  one  calling  for  spiritual 
freedom— have  flowed  through  the  ages. 
The  history  books  are  replete  with  the  sto- 
ries of  successes  and  failures,  but  there  is 
one  glorious  moment  where  these  two 
streams  have  come  together  in  the  destiny 
that  God  provided.  They  have  come  togeth- 
er to  form  a  mighty  river  called  America. 
And,  yet,  here  in  America  the  same  enemies 
of  political  liberty  and  spiritual  freedom 
continue  to  use  government  in  an  effort  to 
snuff  out  the  flow  of  life  from  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women. 

That  is  our  battle  today.  It  is  a  battle  to 
enhance  political  liberty  and  spiritual  free- 
dom. It  is  a  battle  that  will  continue.  It  is  a 
battle  that  will  require  us  to  be  vigilant  at 
all  times.  Freedom  is  not  free. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  I  have  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  the  privilege  of  caring 
for  the  Nation's  memorials  and  monuments. 
In  that  capacity,  I  have  become  involved  In 
the  development  of  a  United  States  Holo- 
caust Living  Memorial  in  Washington.  D.C. 
In  December  1982.  I  was  asked  to  swear  in 
new  members  to  the  D.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council. 

In  preparing  for  the  ceremony.  I  read  the 
briefing  books  which  alerted  me  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  to  be  present  at  the 
luncheon  were  survivors  of  the  Nazi  death 
camps.  But  nothing*  prepared  me  to  meet 
one  who  has  survived  the  atrocity  of  man 
against  man.  I  struggled  with  my  emotions. 
Words  failed  me,  as  I  shook  hands  with  Dr. 
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Elle  Wiesel,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  and  also  a  survivor.  To 
explain  the  impact,  my  wife  and  I  shared 
with  him  this  story  told  by  a  visitor  to  an 
underground  church  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

A  Pastor  was  returning  to  his  church  after 
years  of  torture  and  deprivation  in  a  Com- 
munist prison.  When  he  entered  the  back  of 
the  room,  the  singing  stopped.  None  would 
have  questioned  the  silence,  for  his  physical 
appearance  was  appalling— pitiful.  With 
barely  the  strength  to  maneuver  to  the 
front,  the  Pastor  turned  to  face  the  crowd; 
the  silence  deepened.  No  one  moved.  In  suf- 
fering sentences,  he  greeted  his  flock  and 
shared  how  Christ  had  strengthened  him, 
had  enabled  him  to  endure.  He  thanked 
them  for  their  prayers. 

Exhausted,  the  Pastor  concluded  and 
painfully  shuffled  his  way  to  the  exit.  The 
continued  silence  was  embarrassing  to  the 
visitor.  There  had  been  no  welcome.  No 
sound.  No  applause.  Yet  all  their  faces  were 
soaked  with  tears.  At  the  appropriate  time, 
the  visitor  asked  why  the  congregation  had 
not  responded  or  even  acknowledged  the 
presence  of  the  Pastor.  With  tears  continu- 
ing to  flow,  the  hushed  answer  came,  "... 
what  does  one  say  in  the  presence  of  some- 
one who  has  suffered  so  much?" 

E>r.  Wiesel  nodded  his  understanding. 

After  the  ceremony  and  the  luncheon.  Dr. 
Wiesel  escorted  us  to  the  elevator.  He  was 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  role  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  playing  in  pro- 
viding a  living  memorial  to  the  Holocaust.  It 
seemed  so  little  to  do.  In  parting,  I  hesitated 
a  moment  longer  as  we  shook  hands  and  I 
admitted  to  Dr.  Wiesel  that  I  felt  the 
impact  of  his  survival  deeply.  Entering  the 
elevator,  I  heard  my  wife  say  to  him,  "In 
the  presence  of  one  who  has  suffered  so 
much,  what  can  anyone  say?"  I  turned  to 
see  the  tears  in  my  wife's  voice  meet  those 
in  his  eyes. 

I  was  but  a  child  when  the  atrocities  of 
Hitler  raged  through  Europe.  The  meeting 
with  Dr.  Wiesel  and  the  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  captured  my 
Interest.  I  started  reading  and  thinking  and 
reflecting  on  what  was  going  on  today  in 
America  and,  in  fact,  the  free  world. 

The  story  of  the  Holocaust  is  frightening. 
WhUe  is  was  historically  and  socially 
unique,  the  forces  that  created  the  Holo- 
caust still  exist.  Other  minority  groups 
could  be  the  subject  of  an  attack  on  their 
spiritual  freedom  and  political  liberty. 

The  story  does  not  start  with  the  criminal 
torture,  abuse,  and  destruction  of  a  people. 
But.  first  with  an  attack  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  of  life.  For  religious  rights 
are  the  basis  for  human  rights. 

The  German  people  were  conditioned  to 
hate  and  i>e  intolerant  of  the  Jewish  people 
before  the  methodic  killing  and  destruction 
of  human  life  began.  Spiritual  freedom  and 
political  liberty  were  not  honored  or  pro- 
tected. There  was  apathy  toward  evil  and 
evil  prevailed. 

"Good  people "  lived  in  the  towns  nearby, 
but  they  did  not  get  involved  to  stop  Ausch- 
witz. They  did  not  concern  themselves  with 
Dachau  or  any  of  the  other  places  of  human 
destruction. 

The  apathy  and  noninvolvement  of  the 
"good  people"— the  church  people— in  the 
Nazi  government  activities  of  the  1930's 
made  It  easy  nbt  to  smell  the  burning 
stench  of  human  flesh  in  the  1940's. 

Ignoring  the  educational  process  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  1930's  allowed  the  minds 
of  the  "good  people"— the  church  people— 
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to  be  closed  to  the  realities  of  torture, 
murder,  and  abuse  of  the  1940's.  The  sur- 
prise of  the  Hitler  era  was  not  that  one  man 
could  be  so  evil,  but  that  so  many  failed  to 
do  good. 

How  could  the  German  people  live  with 
all  the  evidence  that  would  point  to  the 
massacre  of  6  million  Jews?  You  wonder- 
how  could  It  happen?  How  could  people  live 
In  the  town  nearby  smelling  the  stench  and 
not  do  something  about  it?  How  could  they 
see  the  thousands  of  F>eoples  hauled  by 
trains  or  marching  through  their  towns 
never  to  return  and  not  do  something  about 
It?  How  coud  they  live  next  door  to  people 
who  worked  in  those  installations  of  death 
without  doing  something  about  it? 

And  yet  today,  here  In  America,  we  see 
millions  of  Americans  doing  nothing  about 
forces  mounting  in  this  land  to  deny  us  our 
life,  our  hopes,  and  our  purpose.  What  is 
mankind  without  political  liberty  and  spirit- 
ual freedom? 

While  it's  easy  to  get  indignant  about  the 
Inhumane,  the  diabolical  action  of  Hitler, 
we  in  America  today  are  denying  life  to  one 
and  a  half  million  aborted  babies  each  year. 
Oh.  there  are  a  few  people  who  protest— a 
few  people  who  try  to  change  the  law,  a  few 
people  who  march  and  write  letters— but 
where  Is  the  voice  of  the  Christian  church? 
Where  is  the  Jewish  community?  What  are 
the  silent  people  doing  while  this  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  is  carried  out?  It  is 
murder— let's  caU  it  murder. 

Where  is  the  social  conscience  of  America? 
Where  are  the  people  who  cherish  and  hold 
life  so  dear?  In  a  historical  perspective,  we 
are  the  ones  now  living  in  the  towns  nearby 
just  as  those  Germans  were  in  the  late 
1930's  and  the  early  1940's.  We  are  blaming 
legislators,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  hospi- 
tals. But  it  is  we  who  have  allowed  the  self- 
ishness of  America  to  demand  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  for  the  convenience  of  the 
moment. 

There  are  other  issues  in  America  where 
we  see  millions  of  silent  p>eople  living  in  the 
towns  nearby— not  getting  involved,  not 
being  conunitted,  not  standing  for  what  is 
right.  And,  yet,  as  those  issues  continue 
their  march,  there  is  the  erosion  of  our  po- 
litical liberty  and  spiritual  freedom. 

We  should  talk  about  schools  and  educa- 
tion. We  tOl  believe  in  education.  It  is  criti- 
cal to  America.  And,  yet,  the  monopolistic 
public  school  systems  have  deteriorated 
year  after  year.  Too  many  of  our  children 
are  almost  Ullterate— boys  and  girls  are 
graduating  from  high  schools  when  they 
can't  read  sufficiently  well  to  fill  out  an  ap- 
plicaton  for  a  job.  To  many  children  have 
low  moral  values— school  boards  do  not 
allow  the  teaching  of  right  from  wrong.  We 
have  allowed  our  classrooms  to  be  taken 
over  In  some  Instances  by  secular  hiunanlsts 
who  beheve  that  man  and  not  God  is  at  the 
center  of  all  things  and  who  do  not  share 
the  fundamental  commitments  of  America 
to  assure  political  liberty  and  spiritual  free- 
dom. 

What  do  most  Americans  do?  Most  Ameri- 
cans live  In  the  town  nearby  and  are  too 
busy  to  be  concerned  with  those  political 
matters.  We  don't  serve  on  the  schoolboard, 
nor  do  we  vote  in  the  schoolboard  elections. 
In  too  many  instances,  we  simply  surrender 
the  right  to  run  the  schools  to  those  activ- 
ists who  would  seek  to  implement  philoso- 
phies and  programs  that  bring  about  the  de- 
terioration of  our  public  school  systems. 
Thus,  our  public  schools  become  govern- 
ment schools  weakening  political  liberty  and 
spiritual  freedom. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  public 
schools  were  to  be  encouraged  in  America 
because  we  believed  that  all  people  were  en- 
titled to  an  education.  The  states  carried 
out  the  responsibilities  of  seeing  that  all 
Americans  had  an  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion. And  in  that  framework,  we  taught  the 
values  of  America— we  taught  patriotism,  we 
encouraged  religious  commitment.  We  start- 
ed the  day  in  many  of  our  schools  with  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  a  prayer 
to  God. 

And  yet  today,  through  actions  of  state 
legislatures,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  the  chUdren  to  have  or- 
ganized voluntary  prayer  is  denied.  The  fun- 
damental values  of  religious  teachings  are 
denied.  The  teaching  of  patriotism  that  Is 
critical  to  the  survival  of  a  national  spirit 
and  the  continuation  of  a  strong  country  is 
diminishing.  And  what  do  the  parents  of  the 
children  do?  We  live  in  a  town  nearby.  We 
don't  recognize  the  stench  or  the  marching 
of  the  enemy. 

Today,  America  is  confronted  with  yet  an- 
other controversy  that  threatens  our  very 
existence— the  nuclear  freeze  movement. 

The  free  people  of  the  world  do  have  an 
enemy— Communism.  Many  argue  that  the 
Communists  don't  seek  to  dominate  and 
control  the  world— they  argue  that  the 
Communist  leaders  want  peace  and  can  be 
reasoned  with. 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  The  atheis- 
tic forces  of  Communism  proclaim  that  they 
will  dominate  and  rule  the  world.  Their  re- 
lentless march  of  oppression  hammers  out 
their  determination. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  present  nuclear 
freeze  movement  have  failed  to  review  his- 
tory. In  1939,  there  was  only  one  Commu- 
nist country— Russia— accounting  for  about 
7  percent  of  the  earth's  population.  After 
the  great  victory  in  World  War  II,  the  Iron 
Curtain  fell.  Millions  of  people  lost  their 
freedom  and  liberty  to  a  government  of  op- 
pression. The  hammering  march  took  Alba- 
nia. Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia.  Poland,  Romania. 
Czechoslovakia.  North  Korea.  Hungary. 
East  Germany  and  Mainland  China.  All  lost 
to  the  Communist  forces  in  the  late  1940's. 
Then  came  the  loss  of  Tibet  in  1951,  North 
Vietnam  in  1954,  Cuba  in  1960.  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnem  in  1975,  and  Af- 
ghanistan and  Nicaragua  in  1979.  Add  Mo- 
zambique. Angola.  South  Yemen,  jmd  Ethio- 
pia to  the  list.  As  a  result,  the  Communist 
governments  now  control  more  thsui  a  third 
of  the  world's  population. 

In  spite  of  these  historical  facts,  respected 
spokesmen  call  for  a  nuclear  freeze  that 
would  give  Communist  forces  throughout 
the  world  a  clear  advantage. 

It  is  important  that  those  of  us  who  are 
evangelical  and  fundamental  in  our  faith 
take  a  position  on  this  moral  Issue  and  not 
surrender  the  political  debate  to  the  liberal 
spokesmen  of  the  religious  communities. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  argue  the  merits.  The 
proper  conclusion,  as  seen  from  my  persr>ec- 
tlve.  is  very  clear.  We  must  champion 
peace— and  peace  only  comes  with  strength. 
We  must  never  allow  this  great  stronghold 
of  spiritual  freedom  to  agree  to  a  freeze  of 
its  military  capabilities  at  a  level  of  inferior- 
ity. 

In  the  last  50  years,  the  role  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  our  private  lives  has  escalated  in 
unprecedented  dimensions.  As  the  Govern- 
ment itself  grows  stronger,  the  citizen's  par- 
ticipation in  that  Government  grows 
weaker.  With  less  Involvement  and  a  more 
dominating  government,  the  threats  to  lib- 
erty and  freedom  are  much  greater. 


It  is  time  for  renewal.  It  is  time  for  recom- 
mitment. When  I  was  a  young  boy,  the 
common  teaching  was  that,  to  be  socially  ac- 
ceptable, you  didn't  speak  about  religion  or 
politics.  That  is  wrong  on  both  counts.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  still  the  way  many  in 
America  are  taught.  As  a  consequence,  we 
have  a  hurting  Nation. 

Let  us  come  out  of  our  silence.  Let  us  be 
bold  to  stand.  Let  us  dare  to  speak.  We  need 
to  speak  about  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  commit- 
ment of  this  country.  We  need  to  talk  about 
our  spiritual  freedom  and  our  political  liber- 
ty. We  need  to  get  involved. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  America  to  stay  out  of  political 
issues.  We  must  get  involved  if  we  are  to 
fight  for  the  fundamental  freedoms,  the 
fundamental  principles  and  the  fundamen- 
tal commitments  to  faith.  We  must  not 
abandon  those  principles  which  are  based 
upon  absolutes.  There  are  absolutes  in  this 
world.  And,  to  deny  it  is  to  deny  God.  With- 
out God,  this  Nation  cannot  and  will  not 
survive,  nor  does  it  deserve  to. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  our  people  are 
active  in  community  affairs.  We  can  encour- 
age their  involvement  by  example,  from  the 
pulpit,  with  special  committees,  through 
education,  with  action  groups  or  by  other 
means.  But  we  must  be  successful  in  involv- 
ing moral  people  in  politics  and  government 
activities.  To  live  in  America  means  every 
adult  should  be  responsible  for  the  course  of 
our  Nation. 

We  must  see  that  the  faithful  are  involved 
in  the  school  system.  We  must  see  that  the 
faithful  are  Involved  in  private  welfare  and 
charity  programs  of  this  Nation.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  the  faithful  must  be  active  in 
political  activities— not  as  a  church  or  syna- 
gogue, but  as  individuals  who  are  aware  of 
their  spiritual  freedom  and  their  political 
liberty. 

If  the  Christians  and  Jews  are  not  also 
active  in  politics,  they  will  lose  that  which  is 
critically  important  to  America.  My  chal- 
lenge to  the  Cristians  and  Jews  is  to  get  in- 
volved—to be  involved  in  politics— to  make 
the  decisions  that  count— and  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  there  Is  a 
balanced  perspective  as  we  seek  to  champi- 
on and  defend  those  forces  that  would  guar- 
antee us  our  liberty  and  our  freedom. 

I  am  not  indicating  that  there  will,  or 
should,  be  a  monolithic  voice.  The  strength 
of  America  is  the  pluralistic  society  that 
allows  the  several  divisions  in  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Jewish  community.  We  must  even  tolerate 
those  who  stand  against  all  of  the  funda- 
mental principles. 

The  same  Is  true  in  the  political  world. 
Not  every  Christian  will  he  committed  to 
the  same  political  resolution.  But  every 
Christian  should  be  committed  to  a  political 
resolution.  In  our  democracy,  the  pluralistic 
society  must  be  championed  and  protected. 
The  worst  option  available  to  America  Is 
non-Involvement  by  the  spiritually  inclined. 
For  all  legislation  is  based  on  moral  values 
and  moral  values  should  be  weighed  by  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  religious  per- 
spective. 

To  pretend  that  you  may  not  mix  reli- 
gious and  political  activities  is  an  hypocrisy 
that  can  no  longer  be  afforded  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  constitutional  provisions  were  set  up 
so  that  the  state  could  not  dictate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  national  church.  Its  purpose  was 
to  protect  spiritual  freedom  and  not  put  the 
force  of  government  behind  any  one  expres- 
sion of  religious  activity.  The  objective  was 
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to  protect  a  pluralistic  society.  It  was  never 
meant  to  exclude  those  who  follow  God. 
That  constitutional  principle  has  been  pros- 
tituted severely  by  the  enemies  of  spiritual 
freedom  in  an  effort  to  curtail  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  freedom.  We  must  fight 
and  resist  in  every  possible  way  those  forces 
which  seek  to  limit  our  spiritual  freedom. 

My  mind  shifts  back  to  January  of  this 
year,  when  my  wife  and  I  stood  hand  in 
hand  in  the  Simon  Wlesenthal  Holocaust 
Memorial  Center  in  Los  Angeles.  We  studied 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  that  memorial- 
pictures  that  portrayed  the  unfolding  of  the 
history  of  the  hatred  and  discrimination 
that  swept  across  Europe  in  the  1930's  lead- 
ing to  the  death  and  destruction  of  eleven 
million  human  beings— six  million  of  them 
Jews.  On  one  of  the  walls  of  the  memorial  is 
a  picture  of  a  survivor  of  a  German  death 
camp  pointing  with  shame  at  pictures  of  the 
world  political  and  religious  leaders  fo  the 
1930's  and  1940's. 

Below  the  picture  of  the  survivor  are  the 
words  which  have  been  seared  in  my  mind 
forever. 

"Here  is  to  the  world  that  did  not  care. 
Those  that  had  eyes  but  would  not  see: 
those  that  had  ears  but  would  not  hear: 
those  that  had  mouths  but  would  not 
speak." 

As  I  read  those  words,  I  renewed  my  life's 
commitment  to  the  battle  for  spiritual  free- 
dom and  political  llt>erty. 

Let  it  never  be  said  of  us  that  we  would 
not  see.  or  would  not  hear  or  would  not 
speak.  We  must  courageously  defend  those 
principles  that  are  America.  No  price  is  too 
great. 

Thank  you.* 


NO  SELECTIVE  EMBARGOES 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  offer  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  agricultural  products 
should  not  be  singled  out  to  be  embar- 
goed by  the  United  States.  I  have 
found  this  necessary  due  to  the  recent 
appearance  of  legislation  that  would, 
once  again,  place  the  entire  economic 
burden  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  decisions 
on  our  farmers. 

Past  selective  embargoes  have 
proven  to  be  ineffective  in  the  sense 
that  they  cause  as  many,  probably 
more,  hardships  to  ourselves  as  they 
do  to  the  country  being  embargoed.  In 
addition,  the  1980  embargo  did  not 
make  the  Soviet  Union  any  less  bellig- 
erent anywhere  in  the  world,  especial- 
ly Poland  and  Afghanistan. 

By  selling  agricultural  products  to 
the  Soviets  we  are,  indeed,  enhancing 
our  own  defense  capabilities,  because 
they  are  receiving  perishable  commod- 
ities and  we  are  receiving  hard  curren- 
cy from  the  Soviet  economy  that 
could,  and  probably  would,  otherwise 
be  used  to  further  strengthen  their 
war-making  capabilities. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  truly  bipartisan 
nature,  over  30  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  with  me  to  offer  this  resolution. 
We  would  certainly  welcome  any  other 
Members  *ho  would  like  to  Join  with 
us  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  H.R.  3970.  A 
BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATION- 
AL OFFSHORE  OPERATORS 
SAFETY  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAKOUNA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing,  along 
with  Mr.  PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Studds,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Offshore 
Operators  Safety  Advisory  Committee 
to  advise  the  Coast  Guard  on  issues 
concerning  safety  in  offshore  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  production  activi- 
ties. This  bill  is  identical  to  a  measure 
introduced  in  the  97th  Congress  by 
Mr.  Breaux  (H.R.  6648). 

Sectloii  208  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  as- 
signed to  the  Coast  Guard  four  sepa- 
rate responsibilities  pertaining  to  the 
safety  of  oil  and  gas  operatior\s  con- 
ducted on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS).  First,  the  Coast  Guard,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  is  given  a  broad  mandate  to 
examine  the  safety  regulations  and 
technology  available  in  the  field  of 
offshore  energy  development.  Second, 
the  Coast  Guard  must  require  the  use 
of  the  safest  practicable  technology  in 
the  development  of  these  energy  re- 
sources. Third,  it  must  regulate  haz- 
ardous working  conditions  on  the 
OCS.  Finally,  it  is  required,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  to 
examine  the  safety  of  underwater 
diving  techniques  and  equipment. 

The  Coast  Guard's  ability  to  fulfill 
these  requirements  depends  on  its 
ability  to  understand  and  work  effec- 
tively with  the  offshore  oil  industry. 

This  legislation  creates  a  forum 
through  which  the  Coast  Guard  can 
meet  with  individuals  who  have  exper- 
tise in  offshore  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment activities,  to  discuss  safety 
issues.  The  Advisory  Committee  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  will  *e  composed 
of  13  members,  selected  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

Two  members  will  be  from  compa- 
nies engaged  in  oil  production; 

Two  members  from  offshore  drilling 
companies: 

Two  members  from  offshore  supply 
boat  companies: 

One  member  from  an  offshore  rig 
construction  company; 
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One  member  from  a  diving  company; 

One  member  from  a  company  offer 
ing  petroleum-related  helifoptpr  serv- 
ices; 

One  member  from  organized  labor; 

One  member  from  an  environmental 
organization:  and 

Two  members  from  the  general 
public. 

This  bill  requires  the  Coast  Guard  to 
meet  with  the  Committee  at  least  once 
a  year  and  to  corisult  with  the  Com- 
mittee before  taking  any  significant 
actions  affecting  the  safety  of  oper- 
ations associated  with  offshore  oil  de- 
velopment. 

The  only  Federal  expenditures  re- 
quired by  this  legislation  will  be  that 
needed  for  travel  of  Committee  mem- 
bers and  for  clerical  expenses. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  worked  well 
with  advisory  committees  in  other 
areas  subject  to  its  regulatory  author- 
ity. The  establishment  of  the  advisory 
body  recommended  in  this  bill  will 
cost  the  Coast  Guard  very  little  and 
will  give  that  agency  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  on  a  regular  basis  the  infor- 
mation it  needs  to  carry  out  its  legal 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  OCS 
safety.  Accordingly.  I  hope  that 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the 
biU  will  be  taken.* 
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1234-A  VITAL  STEP 
FORWARD 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  needed  now  to 
help  preserve  America's  industrial 
base  and  ta  promote  balance  in  inter- 
national trade. 

Some  people  wrongly  admit  that  the 
conditions  justifying  this  legislation 
no  longer  exist.  They  think  that  the 
recent  rebound  in  auto  sales  and  possi- 
ble Japanese  export  restraint  will  take 
care  of  the  problems  that  have 
prompted  the  bill.  This  bill  is  needed 
as  much  today  as  when  comparable 
legislation  was  first  introduced  in  De- 
cember 1981. 

Before  the  Congress  convenes  in 
1985.  the  auto  companies  that  domi- 
nate the  U.S.  market  will  make  critical 
decisions  about  where  they  will  locate 
parts  production  and  assembly  of  new 
small  cars.  The  consensus  of  industry 
experts  indicates  a  rapidly  increasing 
volume  of  imported  small  cars  or  their 
components.  Thus,  auto-related  em- 
ployment will  continue  to  erode  unless 
we  take  decisive  action. 

All  auto  companies  with  large 
volume  sales  here  should  be  investing 
and  creating  jobs  in  the  United  States. 
Most  Americans  support  local  content 
according  to  recent  polls  by  Lou 
Harris— 57  percent  favored.  39  percent 


did  not— and  by  Garth/Penn  Schoen- 
74  percent  to  20  percent.  Editorials  by 
both  Business  Week  and  Automotive 
News  have  supported  the  concept  of 
local-content  legislation  for  the  U.S. 
auto  industry.  Ichiro  Shioji,  president 
of  the  Japanese  Auto  Workers,  has  ad- 
vocated for  several  years  that  Japa- 
nese auto  companies  make  significant 
investments  in  countries  where  they 
have  large  markets,  notably  the 
United  States. 

Media  attention  focused  upon  in- 
creased auto  sales  and  profits  has  led 
many  to  assume  that  employment  in 
the  industry  is  increasing  significantly. 
But  this  is  not  correct.  Increased  im- 
ports threaten  to  continue  to  aggra- 
vate already  high  unemployment 
rates.  Late  last  year  the  industry  had 
only  506.000  production  workers,  as 
domestic  vehicle  sales  plunged  below  8 
million.  Between  1978  and  1982.  auto 
sales  dropped  39  percent  and  direct 
auto  production  jobs  skidded  276,000. 
for  a  decline  of  35  percent. 

This  year's  sales  recovery  has  re- 
stored only  a  quarter  of  the  1978-82 
job  loss.  Sales  in  the  first  8  months  of 
1983  amounted  to  an  annual  rate  of 
9.2  million.  29  percent  below  1978.  As  a 
result,  the  latest  employment  figures— 
577,000  jobs  in  June— indicate  employ- 
ment still  26  percent  below  1978. 

Domestic  vehicle  sales  are  running 
almost  4  million  units  below  1978  due 
primarily  to  a  weak  economy— in  earli- 
er years,  domestics'  sales  were  also 
hurt  by  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  anticipate  the  rapid  change  in 
the  auto  market  toward  vehicles  with 
higher  gas  milage.  Domestic  auto  sales 
would  now  be  running  1  million  units 
higher,  however,  if  imported  vehicles 
had  not  increased  their  share  of  the 
market  from  15  percent  in  1978  to  24 
percent  this  year.  This  increase  has 
caused  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
auto  industry. 

Productivity  increases  will  largely 
wipe  out  the  potential  for  increased 
job  opportunities  with  increased  sales. 
In  fact,  over  the  last  2  years  auto  pro- 
ductivity has  improved  an  average  4.3 
percent.  The  imperative  to  improve 
competitiveness  will  insure  that  auto's 
traditionally  high  rates  of  productivity 
growth  will  continue.  With  sales 
growth  and  productivity  increases 
each  offsetting  each  other,  auto-relat- 
ed employment  will  decrease  with  any 
further  increases  in  import  penetra- 
tion. 

Industry  experts  predict  that  im- 
ports of  vehicles  and  parts  will  climb 
sharply  in  coming  years.  By  1990.  the 
import  share  is  predicted  to  be  35  to  40 
percent  by  Commerce  Department's 
auto  analysts.  40  percent  by  Merrill 
Lynch  Economics.  35.8  percent  by 
Chase  Econometrics,  and  as  much  as 
65  percent  under  one  scenario  consid- 
ered by  a  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering   panel.    A    General    Motors 
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spokesman  predicted  last  fall  that  the 
import  share  could  reach  40  percent  as 
soon  as  1985— the  year  after  GM  ex- 
pects to  begin  receiving  small  import- 
ed cars  from  Isuzu  and  Suzuki. 

In  the  case  of  parts,  the  evidence 
points  to  a  similar  escalation.  When 
the  accounting  firm  Arthur  Andersen 
surveyed  management  at  auto  compa- 
nies this  year,  It  found  a  consensus 
that  the  percentage  of  Imported  parts 
would  rise  to  the  range  of  20  to  25  per- 
cent by  1990. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  1234  are  de- 
signed to  assure  a  healthy  and  com- 
petitive domestic  auto  industry.  The 
bill  recognizes  the  critical  power  of  a 
few  giant  manufacturers  to  decide 
where  production  wiU  take  place  to 
supply  the  U.S.  market.  Under  H.R. 
1234,  all  companies  with  annual  sales 
here  of  over  100,000  vehicles  would  be 
required  to  locate  some  production 
here,  hire  workers  here,  and  buy  auto 
parts  here.  After  a  1-year  grace  period, 
the  requirements  would  be  phased  In 
over  the  next  3  years.  The  content  re- 
quirement would  be  based  on  a  vehicle 
manufacturer's  trade  balance  In  auto- 
motive products.  For  example,  a  90- 
percent  content  requirement  would 
permit  a  company  to  have  net  automo- 
tive imports— imports  minus  exports- 
worth  up  to  10  percent  of  its  wholesale 
auto  sales  here.  A  company's  content 
requirement  would  be  based  on  a 
smooth  scsde  that  starts  at  100,000  ve- 
hicles, then  rises  until  900,000  where  It 
levels  off.  From  model  year  1987 
onward,  the  content  percentage— up  to 
a  maximum  of  90  percent— would  be 
derived  by  dividing  sales  by  10,000. 
Thus,  sales  of  355,000  entail  a  35.5-per- 
cent content  requirement.  A  'safety 
net"  provision  prevents  a  company 
from  reducing  its  content  ratio  by 
more  than  10  percent  below  the  1983 
model  year.  Thus,  AMC/Renault 
which  is  currently  about  80-percent 
domestic  content  could  not  fall  below 
70  percent. 

By  1990,  H.R.  1234  would  create  or 
preserve  more  than  1  million  jobs,  in- 
cluding 193,000  auto  jobs,  and  456.000 
supplier  jobs.  At  stake  is  whether  the 
United  States  will  continue  substantial 
parts  production  and  assembly  of 
smaller  vehicles.  Our  current  policy  of 
accepting  1-year-at-a-time  commit- 
ments from  Japan  to  limit  exports  to 
the  United  States  cannot  give  us  much 
assurance  about  the  longer  term.  The 
auto  companies  are  making  decisions 
now  that  will  determine  the  location 
of  production  several  years  from  now. 
Plans  being  made  by  GM  during  the 
last  2  years  of  restraint  do  not  bode 
well  for  our  production  in  this  growing 
segment  of  the  market.  According  to 
GM's  armounced  plans,  its  U.S.  dealer- 
ships will  soon  sell  annual  imports  of 
90.000  Suzukis  and  200.000  Isuzus,  plus 
200,000  U.S.-assembled  cars  with  50- 
percent  imported  value  from  Toyota. 
Ford  is  reported  to  be  considering  the 
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assembly  of  subcompacts  in  Mexico 
with  major  parts  from  Toyo  Kogyo  in 
Japan  and  selling  them  here. 

The  number  and  significance  of  sup- 
plier Jobs  must  be  emphasized.  The 
auto  industry  is  among  the  major  pur- 
chsisers  of  steel  (21  percent  of  U.S. 
production)  malleable  iron  (50  per- 
cent), synthetic  rubber  (60  percent), 
zinc  (34  percent),  copper  (13  percent), 
primary  aluminum  (12  percent),  and 
high  tech  Industrial  robots  (30  per- 
cent). Continued  decline  In  the  U.S. 
auto  production  base  will  cripple  those 
Industries  as  well. 

U.S.  automotive  production  current- 
ly amounts  to  about  three-quarters  of 
the  value  of  new  cars  and  trucks  sold 
here.  Imported  vehicles  and  parts  In 
excess  of  U.S.  automotive  exports  ac- 
count for  the  remaining  quarter  of  our 
market.  By  requiring  U.S.  production 
and  purchases  by  all  companies  with 
large  stdes  here,  this  bill  would  stabi- 
lize the  future  ratio  of  U.S.  production 
to  sales  at  roughly  three-quarters.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  in  the  absence 
of  the  locEd-content  law,  U.S.  automo- 
tive production  as  a  share  of  the 
market  can  be  expected  to  fall  to 
about  one-half  of  U.S.  auto  sales.  A 
fall  in  U.S.  production  from  three- 
quarters  to  one-half  of  the  auto 
market  would  eliminate  the  jobs  of 
more  than  193,000  auto  workers— and 
at  least  5.5  times  that  many  outside 
the  auto  industry. 

To  stabilize  U.S.  auto  production  rel- 
ative to  the  market,  the  bill  addresses 
imports  of  both  vehicles  and  parts.  In- 
stead of  rising  to  their  predicted  40- 
percent  share  of  the  market,  many  ve- 
hicles which  would  otherwise  have 
been  imported  will  Instead  be  built  or 
assembled  here.  The  overall  domestic 
value  added  of  foreign  companies 
would  rise  to  roughly  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  their  sales  here,  instead  of  re- 
maining at  about  15  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, net  foreign  sourclng  by  the  larg- 
est U.S.  companies  would  be  capped  at 
10  percent  of  their  sales  here,  and  pre- 
vented from  rising  to  an  otherwise 
probable  20  percent  by  1990. 

Stenuning  the  tide  of  Imported  vehi- 
cles and  parts  will  not  cost  this  econo- 
my jobs  as  some  have  alleged.  Some 
analysts  have  focused  on  particular 
Jobs  in  trucking,  at  dealerships,  and  on 
the  docks.  Since  the  bill  means  that 
companies  would  be  making  more  cars 
here  ind  Importing  fewer,  the  total 
number  of  jobs  in  trucking  parts  and 
vehicles  should  Increase.  Employment 
at  dealerships  should  not  be  affected 
by  where  the  vehicles  are  built.  The 
7,000  auto-related  jobs  on  the  docks 
should  be  little  changed  since  in- 
creased exports  and  imports  of  parts 
should  largely  offset  the  effect  of 
lower  vehicle  imports. 

Still  other  critics  who  have  used  eco- 
nomic models  to  estimate  a  net  job 
loss  have  tended  to  assume:  (1)  that 
workers    and   capital    equipment   are 
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always  fully  employed  and  infinitely 
flexible:  and  (2)  that  if  one  job  is  de- 
stroyed, another  pops  up  to  take  its 
place.  Under  those  conditions,  any- 
thing the  Government  does  will  only 
make  things  worse.  In  the  real  world, 
however,  10.7  million  people  are  look- 
ing for  work— 2.8  million  more  than  In 
July  1981.  Moreover,  the  auto  Import 
share  is  expected  to  soar  while  plans 
by  the  U.S.  auto  companies  call  for  in- 
creased foreign  outsourcing  and  re- 
duced U.S.  jobs.  If  the  auto  industrial 
base  is  allowed  to  continue  spirallng 
downward,  the  job  loss  there  cannot 
possibly  be  offset  by  additional  ex- 
ports in  oty^r  industries. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1234  would  have 
minimal  adverse  effect  on  prices  and 
quality,    and    potentially    a    positive 
effect  on  quality  of  the  vehicles  avail- 
able to  the  American  consumer.  Stud- 
ies which  project  significant  price  in- 
creases have  assumed  a  major  reduc- 
tion of  market  share  by  foreign  com- 
panies. But  evidence  from  other  coun- 
tries indicates  that  the  auto  companies 
use  every  effort  to  maintain  market 
share.  Thus,  rather  than  walk  away 
from  this  market,  all  the  major  auto 
companies  would  invest  and  purchase 
here  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease their  market  shares.  With  such 
competition,  prices  will  be  kept  In  line. 
The  price  of  new  cars  has  risen  less 
than  the  overall  consumer  price  index 
in  each  of  the  last  5  years.  The  auto 
industry  can  sustain  lower  than  aver- 
age price  increases  because  of  its  re- 
markable  productivity    growth.    Over 
the   last   25   years,   the   industry  has 
averaged  productivity  increases  of  3.2 
percent  annually— well  above  the  aver- 
age for  all  of  manufacturing.  Indeed 
the      industry's      productivity      has 
climbed  an  average  4.3  percent  over 
the  last  2  years. 

F»roduct  quality  Is  justifiably  of 
utmost  concern  to  consumers.  The 
U.S.  companies  have  been  making 
great  strides  in  improving  what  is 
known  as  the  fits  and  finishes  aspect 
of  quality,  and  we  sense  a  serious  com- 
mitment by  corporate  management  to 
continue  progress  in  this  area.  If  any- 
thing, that  commitment  would  be 
strengthened  after  more  foreign  com- 
panies increased  their  Investment 
here.  At  the  same  time,  American- 
made  vehicles  have  been  and  would 
continue  to  be  the  leaders  in  other  as- 
pects of  quality  such  as  durability  and 
safety. 

A  domestic  content  law  would  also 
retain  competition  among  the  world's 
auto  companies  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  with  a  wide  variety  of 
innovative  products  built  with  the 
most  efficient  technologies  available. 
The  U.S.  producers  would  continue  to 
be  pressured  by  the  discipline  of  the 
design  and  engineering  innovations  of 
foreign-based  manufacturers. 
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OM.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  have  domes- 
tic content  levels  that  now  exceed  the 
maximum  90-percent  content  level.  In 
recent  years,  the  big  three  have  been 
maUng  long-term  commitments  that 
will  Increase  their  foreign  outsourcing 
In  coming  years.  If  they  are  free  to 
continue  to  make  such  commitments, 
they  will  fall  substantially  below  the 
90  percent  floor  In  the  next  several 
years. 

As  noted  above,  AMC/Renault  has  a 
domestic  content  level  above  that 
which  would  be  required  by  the  bill. 

VW  and  Honda  operate  auto  assem- 
bly plants  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
respectively.  Both  can  attain  the  req- 
uisite domestic  content  by  assembling 
a  sufficient  number  of  vehicles  with 
enough  U.S.-made  parts.  VW  already 
does  that  by  operating  two  parts 
plants  In  Texas  and  West  Virginia  and 
purchasing  many  other  parts  here. 

Nissan— maker  of  Datsun— has 
beguii  assembling  trucks  at  a  site  in 
Tennessee  which  has  room  for  expan- 
sion. Japanese  press  reports  indicate 
that  Ni^an  management  is  now  seri- 
ously considering  an  additional  car  as- 
sembly plant  next  to  the  truck  plant. 
Nissan  and  affiliated  Fuji— maker  of 
Subarus— will  have  to  go  beyond  that 
to  sw:hleve  the  content  percentage  nec- 
essary to  maintain  its  current  sales 
level. 

As  the  company  that  has  made  the 
least  effort  to  build  vehicles  here. 
Toyota  would  be  the  most  pressed  by 
enactment  of  this  bill.  As  early  as  1978 
in  private  meetings  in  Japan  and 
public  USTR  statements  in  1979.  U.S. 
trade  officials  have  made  clear  that 
Japanese  auto  companies  should  be  In- 
vesting here;  3  years  ago.  Toyota  com- 
missioned three  Investigations  of  the 
feasibility  of  investing  in  the  United 
States  and  held  meetings  to  discuss  a 
Joint  venture  with  Ford.  Toyota's 
recent  agreement  to  assemble  cars  in  a 
Joint  venture  with  GM  inaugurates 
only  the  first  of  the  requisite  steps  for 
Toyota  to  achieve  the  appropriate 
level  of  U.S.  content  in  its  cars. 

Firudly.  Mitsubishi— selling  through 
Chrysler's  dealers  and  independently— 
and  Toyo  Kogyo — maker  of  Mazdas— 
also  currently  make  more  than  100.000 
vehicles  sold  in  the  U.S.  market  each 
year.  At  their  cxirrent  sales  volume, 
each  could  meet  the  content  percent- 
age by  embarking  on  substantial  parts 
procurement  or  production  here. 

The  auto  Industry  has  been  a  center- 
piece of  the  indiistrial  strategy  of  most 
industrial  countries.  World  trade  In 
automotive  products  today  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  textbook  world  of 
free  trade.  In  fact.  H.R.  1234  seems 
quite  moderate  when  compared  to  the 
measures  Impoeed  by  the  governments 
of  all  other  major  auto-produclng  na- 
tions, including  Japan.  Germany. 
Sweden,  Britain.  France,  and  Italy. 

H.R.  1234  applies  to  a  single  indus- 
try in  serious  iinport  Jeopardy.  More- 
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over.  It  phases  in  over  a  reasonable 
period.  Perhaps  most  Importantly,  in 
this  case  the  United  States  would  not 
be  firing  the  first  shot  but  would  be 
the  last  to  raise  a  shield.  Finally,  it 
does  not  Isolate  the  American  econo- 
my from  Involvement  with  other  na- 
tions, but  Integrates  foreign  companies 
Into  the  U.S.  economy. 

Other  than  American  companies, 
the  few  companies  substantially  af- 
fected by  this  bill  are  based  In  Japan. 
What  Is  the  likely  response  of  those 
companies  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment? In  the  first  place.  Japan  has 
never  brought  a  OATT  complaint, 
much  less  retaliated,  against  the 
dozens  of  countries  which  restrict  Jap- 
anese auto  exports  much  more  strin- 
gently than  would  H.R.  1234.  Indeed, 
to  achieve  or  maintain  their  market 
presence.  Japanese  auto  companies 
have  Invested  In  many  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Japan  has  a 
very  limited  capacity  to  take  action 
against  the  United  States  even  if  it 
were  to  go  to  the  GATT  and  prevail. 
The  GATT  procedures  require  that 
Japan  first  meet  with  the  United 
States  to  try  to  iron  out  difficulties 
before  a  formal  complaint  is  filed.  If 
Japan  were  to  file  a  formal  complaint, 
the  United  States  could  file  counter- 
charges against, the  auto  policies  of 
Japan. 

For  many  products,  the  United 
States  is  Japan's  predominant  suppli- 
er; and  of  those  imports  for  which 
Japan  does  have  alternative  sources, 
those  source  countries  have  auto  poli- 
cies far  more  restrictive  to  Japanese 
auto  imports  than  H.R.  1234.  Austra- 
lia. Argentina,  Brazil.  Indonesia  for 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials;  Europe- 
an countries  for  manufactured  goods. 
Japan  could  retaliate  against  modest 
U.S.  auto  content  legislation  only  by 
buying  less  from  us  and  more  from 
countries  with  auto  policies  which 
limit  their  exports  even  more  severely 
than  would  H.R.  1234. 

We  strongly  believe  that  heightened 
InternationfJ  economic  tensions  war- 
rant our  concern.  The  experience  of 
the  1930's  has  Important  parallels  and 
lessons.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
had  extremely  high  real  interest  rates 
and  the  world  economy  was  experienc- 
ing volatile  exchange  rates  and  gener- 
al economic  decline.  These  conditions 
were  primarily  responsible  for  shrink- 
ing trade  then  and  are  again  today. 
Our  International  economic  distress 
calls  for  an  International  commitment 
to  reflation,  repudiation  of  tight  mon- 
etary policies,  a  more  orderly  ex- 
change rate  regime,  and  expanded 
credit  to  countries  In  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  These,  not  doctri- 
naire free  trade,  were  both  the  policy 
prescriptions  of  Kejmes  after  the  de- 
bacle of  the  I930's  and  the  hallmarks 
of  the  post  war  boom  in  the  interna- 
tional economy. 
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The  United  States  must  decide 
whether  to  leave  the  fate  of  its  indus- 
trial structure  to  the  policy  decisions 
of  foreign  governments  or  to  adopt  its 
own  policy.  Trade  with  Japan  poses 
the  most  serious  challenge  t)ecause  of 
its  size,  aggressive  exports,  and  ambi- 
tions in  key  industries. 

Contrary  to  many  reports  In  the 
American  media,  we  do  not  have  trade 
problems  because  the  Japanese  worker- 
is  somehow  Inherently  superior  to  the 
American  worker.  With  the  proper 
equipment  and  working  environment, 
the  American  worker  can  produce  as 
well  as  or  better  than  the  competition. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Japanese 
exports  instead  depends  heavily  on  the 
dualism  of  the  Japanese  economy.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  export  sector  has 
technological  parity  with  its  competi- 
tors in  other  advanced  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  other  sectors  of 
the  Japanese  economy  have  very  low 
productivity  which  brings  down  the 
pay  scale  of  the  entire  country.  In  a 
wide  open  market,  the  Japanese  Indus- 
try will  displace  the  counterpart  U.S. 
Industry  by  merely  keeping  pace  with 
our  technology.  In  other  words,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  the  U.S.  indus- 
try, Japanese  export  Industries  have  a 
critical  edge  due  to  the  low  productivi- 
ty and  concomitant  lower  pay  of  the 
Japanese  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  used 
credit  allocation,  import  restrictions, 
subsidies,  corporate  restructuring,  et 
cetera,  to  assist  civilian  Industries  in 
achieving  technological  parity  and 
large  scale  production.  To  one  degree 
or  another,  the  successful  Japanese 
export  Industries— Including  auto- 
have  benefitted  from  such  targeting 
measures. 

The  Japanese  export  sector  has  also 
benefited  from  the  key  resources  and 
skilled  manpower  that  are  more  avail- 
able to  It  In  part  because  Japan  de- 
votes a  much  lower  percentage  of  its 
economy  to  defense  than  does  the 
United  States. 

The  case  of  Japan  flatly  contradicts 
the  thesis  that  potentially  overwhelm- 
ing Import  competition  Is  the  sine  qua 
non  for  keeping  an  industry  on  its  toes 
in  technology  and  investment.  Japan 
has  maintained  domestic  competition 
while  holding  imports  at  bay. 

The  exchange  rate  of  the  Japanese 
yen  is  now  undervalued  for  trade  pur- 
poses due  to  capital  flows  out  of 
Japan.  Japan's  protected  low-Interest 
capital  market  coupled  with  high  U.S. 
Interest  rates  accounts  for  this  yen-de- 
pressing outflow.  According  to  experts 
both  here  and  in  Japan,  measures  can 
and  should  be  taken  to  raise  the  value 
of  the  yen  by  20  percent  or  more.  An 
appropriately  valued  yen  would  raise 
the  landed  cost  of  a  $5,000  Japanese 
vehicle  to  $6,000  wiping  out  two-thirds 
of  the  often-claimed  $1,500  Japanese 
advantage. 
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Enactment  of  H.R,  1234  would  put 
Japanese  economic  policymakers  on 
notice  that  they  can  no  longer  expect 
U.S.  passivity  when  Japanese  Industry 
adds  substantial  capacity  with  the  po- 
tential to  displace  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  Jobs. 

We  recognize  that  responsibility 
falls  on  labor  and  management  In  the 
Industry  to  take  resolute  action. 
Progress  is  being  made.  Despite  an 
enormous  drop  In  revenues,  the  auto 
companies  have  been  plowing  $9  to  $10 
billion  a  year  into  new  products  and 
equipment.  The  companies  are  also 
improving  product  quality. 

Unfortunately,  these  actions  will  not 
suffice  to  assure  the  stability  and  vi- 
tality of  this  Industry.  If  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment does  not  take  action  to  stabi- 
lize the  long-term  employment  in  our 
auto  Industry  that  is  threatened  with 
continued  disastrous  erosion  for  the 
remainder  of  the  decade. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  decide  that  it  will  maintain 
a  competitive  auto  Industry.  That  deci- 
sion would  bring  the  United  States 
into  conformity  with  the  pattern  of 
auto  policies  around  the  world.  That 
policy  is  supported  by  a  wide  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

We  believe  this  legislation  is  needed 
now  to  help  preserve  America's  indus- 
trial base  and  to  promote  balance  in 
international  trade.* 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
NOAA  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  H.R. 
3968,  a  bill  to  Insure  continued  health 
care  for  eligible  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. The  bill  is  cosponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  D' Amours)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe). 

As  a  result  of  the  phaseout  of  Public 
Health  Service  (PHS)  hospitals 
(Public  Law  97-35;  42  U.S.C.  248b)  and 
related  fiscal  adjustments,  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration (NOAA)  must  obtain  new  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  Insure  that 
NOAA  employees  who  are  commis- 
sioned officers  or  work  on  NOAA 
ships,  entitled  to  health  care  from  the 
PHS.  are  able  to  continue  to  have  this 
care  provided  on  a  contract  basis.  This 
bill  will  assure  that  eligible  NOAA  em- 
ployees continue  to  receive  necessary 
health  care  services  by:  One,  authoriz- 
ing NOAA  to  provide  and  budget  for 
their  care;  and  two  authorizing  this 
care  to  be  provided  in  contract  facili- 
ties. 

Section  326  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  sec- 
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tion  253),  and  section  1  of  Public  Law 
88-71  (42  U.S.C.  section  253a).  require 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  provide 
medical  and  dental  care  to  switlve  duty 
and  retired  commissioned  officers, 
ships'  officers,  and  members  of  the 
crews  of  vessels  of  NOAA  as  well  as  to 
their  dependents.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Himian  Services  Is  responsible  for 
providing  medical  and  dental  care  to 
active  duty  and  retired  members  of 
the  corps  of  NOAA— as  successor  to 
the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration— as  well  as  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors.  This  care  has 
been  provided  In  part  through  PHS 
hospital  and  clinics,  and  In  part 
through  PHS  contract  services. 

In  the  past,  the  PHS  budgeted  for 
the  cost  of  providing  to  NOAA  person- 
nel this  health  care.  Subsequent  to 
passage  of  Public  Law  97-35,  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  phasing  out  PHS  hospitals  and 
other  facilities,  the  administration  de- 
termined that  fiscal  accountability 
would  be  Improved  if  NOAA  and  other 
affected  agencies  such  as  the  Coast 
Guard  each  made  provision  in  their 
budgets  for  health  care  services  for 
that  agency's  personnel. 

For  fiscal  year  1983,  NOAA  received 
an  appropriation  for  these  health  care 
services  as  part  of  the  Joint  resolution 
for  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983  (Public  Law  97- 
377).  Pursuant  to  the  Federal  Econo- 
my Act  and  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  NOAA  and  the  PHS, 
the  PHS  is  now  providing  health  serv- 
ices to  eligible  NOAA  personnel  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Section  1  of  my  bill  would  provide 
permanent  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  budget  for  dental  and 
medical  care  to  which  NOAA  person- 
nel are  entitled  under  titles  10  and  42, 
United  States  Code.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  could  provide  this  care  by 
contracting  directly  with  private  facili- 
ties or  by  reimbursing  another 
agency— including  PHS— qualified  to 
provide  care  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract with  private  facilities.  Section  1 
of  the  bUl  changes  no  basic  entitle- 
ments and  is  virtually  Identical  to  au- 
thority given  to  the  Coast  Guard  by 
the  Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-322,  title  I,  sec- 
tion 115(c);  14  U.S.C.  93)  to  meet  the 
same  need. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  techni- 
cal amendments  to  clarify  that  NOAA 
personnel  eligible  for  the  dental,  medi- 
cal, and  hospitalization  care  specified 
in  42  United  States  Code  253a  are  enti- 
tled to  this  care  without  regard  to 
whether  care  is  provided  in  PHS  facili- 
ties or  by  contract  with  private  hospi- 
tals and  facilities. 

Section  2  provides  relief  to  approxi- 
mately 165  career  NOAA  employees— 
or  retired  NOAA  employees— and  de- 
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pendents  whose  hospitalization  bene- 
fits were  Inadvertently  terminated  by 
closure  of  PHS  facilities  and  by  Inter- 
pretations of  42  United  States  Code 
243a  that  hospitalization  at  "facilities 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  "  does  not 
Include  private  facilities  providing 
services  to  the  PHC  by  contract. 

Retired  ships'  officers  and  crew- 
members,  and  eligible  dependents  of 
active  duty  and  retired  personnel  have 
been  entitled  to  medical  and  dental 
treatment  and  hospitalization  at  PHS 
facilities  since  1939.  On  Julj  19,  1963, 
Public  Law  88-71  (42  U.S.C.  253a)  lim- 
ited eligibility  for  these  services  to  em- 
ployees retired  on  or  prior  to  that  date 
or  in  continuous  active  service  from 
July  19.  1963,  untU  retirement— and 
their  dependents.  Retirement  health 
care  for  persons  employed  after  July 
19,  1963,  Is  provided  through  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

The  impact  of  loss  of  hospitalization 
therefore  falls  on  a  small  group  of 
older  Federal  employees  who  have 
been  either  retired  or  In  continuous 
active  service  for  at  least  20  years.  Be- 
cause they  relied  upon  the  entitle- 
ments of  42  United  States  Code  253a, 
these  persormel  have  foregone  other 
health  care  options  and  they  are  now 
without  feasible  health  care  alterna- 
tives. As  a  group,  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  "imlformed  service"  for  the 
purpose  of  the  health  care  entitle- 
ments of  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  as  Federal  employees 
they  are  not  eligible  for  social  security 
medicare.  Nor  are  they  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  because  of  re- 
strictions regarding  participation  prior 
to  retirement  (5  U.S.C.  8905);  and  pri- 
vate health  care  coverage  is  not  finan- 
cially feasible  for  persons  of  this  age. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  eliminate  the  entitlements 
of  42  United  States  Code  253a  by  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  97-35.  By  contrast. 
Congress  specifically  repealed  health 
care  entitlements  at  PHS  facilities  for 
private  merchant  seaman.  I*ublic  Law 
97-35.  section  986.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Federal  Goverrmient  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  hospitaliza- 
tion and  other  specified  services  to 
these  employees  and  their  dependents. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  the  bill 
eliminated  from  42  United  States  Code 
243a  references  to  "facilities"  of  the 
PHS,  thereby  enabling  the  PHS  to 
provide  hospitalization  and  other  enti- 
tlements, by  contract  with  private  fa- 
cilities. NOAA  would  reimburse  the 
PHS  for  services  provided,  pursuant  to 
the  existing  memorandum  of  under- 
standing t)etween  the  agencies  regard- 
ing health  care  services  for  NOAA  per- 
sonnel. Because  of  the  small  number 
of  persormel  involved.  NOAA  does  not 
anticipate  a  need  for  appropriations  in 
addition   to   those   requested   in   the 
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NOAA  fiscal  year  1984  budget  submis- 
sion in  order  to  provide  these  health 
care  services. 

The  legislation  affects  approximate- 
ly 385  members  of  the  commissioned 
corps  on  active  duty  and  130  retired 
officers— plus  their  dependents  and 
survivors.  In  addition,  approximately 
600  to  650  wage  marine  employees— 20 
to  30  percent  of  whom  are  temporary 
employees— are  entitled  to  health  care 
while  employed  on  active  duty  by 
NOAA.* 


MARY  PEREZ  IS  HONORED  FOR 
41  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  SA- 
VANNA SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CAUPORlf lA 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  com- 
mending a  constitutent  of  mine  who 
has  been  a  positive  Influence  in  the 
lives  of  many  students  in  the  Savanna 
School  District. 

Mary  Perez  is  being  honored  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1983,  for  her  41  years  of 
contlnous  service  as  a  school  custodi- 
an. The  Mary  Perez  School  was  dedi- 
cated on  November  29,  1967.  This  was 
the  first  school  in  California  to  be 
named  for  a  classified  employee. 

Miss  Perez  has  exemplified  the  spirit 
of  the  Savanna  School  District  to  both 
fellow  workers  and  students.  Mary 
Perez  has  always  been  a  loyal,  effi- 
cient, and  conscientious  employee.  Her 
dedicated  efforts  have  earned  her  the 
highest  respect  from  all  of  those  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
her. 

On  behalf  of  both  the  students  and 
fellow  employees  of  Savanna  School 
District,  Mary  Perez  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  and  my  community  in  honoring 
Mary  Perez  for  her  41  years  of  loyal 
service.* 


DEFICITS,  ONE-HANDED  ECONO- 
MISTS. AND  CELESTIAL 
TOWERS 


IMI 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  irrw  YORK 

Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
Washington  press  has  focused  on  an- 
other one  of  those  all-too-common  dis- 
putes between  the  Nation's  chief  ad- 
ministration policymakers.  This  time 
we  learn  that  the  President's  top  eco- 
nomic advisers— both  men  with  admi- 
rable credentials  for  figiiring  out  what 
our  financial  markets  are  up  to— are 
quite  publicly  contradicting  one  an- 
other about  the  economic  impact  of 
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record  high  budget  deficits,  particular- 
ly the  Impact  of  the  deficit  on  interest 
rates. 

Treasury  Secretary  Don  Regan,  who 
often  jokes  that  he  understands  Harry 
Tnmian's  wish  for  one-handed  econo- 
mists who  would  not  be  tempted  to  re- 
spond to  questioning  with  'on  the  one 
hand"  and  "on  the  other  hand"  kind 
of  advice,  was  caught  in  a  classic  case 
of  "the  right  not  knowing  what  the 
left  is  doing"  when  he  announced  last 
week  that  high  deficits  are  not  neces- 
sarily linked  to  high  Interest  rates— an 
armouncement  that  came  on  the  same 
day  that  Marty  Feldstein,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
argued  persuasively  that  "the  reason 
for  the  very  high  level  of  long-term 
real  interest  rate  is  undoubtedly  the 
unprecedented  level  of  the  budget 
deficits  that  are  now  predicted  for  the 
years  ahead."  For  Mr.  Regan,  who  has 
been  contradicted  by  most  profession- 
al economists  and  a  barrage  of  would- 
be  analysts,  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Feld- 
stein may  be  an  embarrassment.  For 
the  country,  it  may  be  much  worse  be- 
cause the  disagreement  reflects  the 
kind  of  divisiveness  in  the  administra- 
tion that  is  resulting  in  a  dangerous 
paralysis  on  the  deficit  issue. 

Wthout  going  through  the  entire  ex- 
cercise  of  projecting  budget  deficits  in 
the  coming  years,  the  scope  of  the 
problem  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
current  projections  for  fiscal  year  1984 
show  that  we  will  be  carrying  a  deficit 
of  close  to  $200  billion  and  a  public 
debt  of  $1.6  trillion,  or  nearly  $6,000 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  Over  the  next  5  years,  53  per- 
cent of  America's  savings  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Government  in  financ- 
ing the  deficit.  It  does  not  take  a  pro- 
fessional economist  to  understand,  as 
Mr.  Feldstein  has  pointed  out,  that 
getting  the  public  to  finance  the  defi- 
cit by  purchasing  Government  securi- 
ties "requires  a  rise  in  interest  rates 
and  it  is  this  rise  that  is  reflected  in 
the  current  high  real  interest  rates." 

Because  we  are  to  be  plagued  with 
high  deficits  in  years  to  come,  we  are 
aJso  risking  the  economic  recovery 
now  under  way.  Recovery  traditionally 
results  in  increased  credit  demand 
from  the  private  sector— businesses 
need  money  for  expansion  and  capital 
equipment,  and  consumers  borrow  to 
finance  those  delayed  purchases.  If 
this  recovery  proceeds  in  a  traditional 
manner,  we  can  expect  that  at  the 
minimum  private  financing  require- 
ments next  year  will  clash  with  the 
needs  of  the  Government  in  financing 
its  debt,  thus  pushing  interest  rates  up 
as  the  demand  for  credit  goes  up.  We 
may  see  a  worst-case  scenario  where 
Government  demand  for  credit  crowds 
out  private  borrowers  who— unable  to 
afford  credit— reduce  purchases,  ex- 
pansion, and  capital  investment.  A 
hint  of  those  problems  has  already 
been  seen.  The  prime  interest  rate  has 
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risen  from  10V4  percent  to  11  percent, 
retail  sales  dropped  in  July,  and  the 
housing  boomlet  has  come  to  a  halt, 
real  interest  rates— the  rate  of  Interest 
after  adjustments  for  expected  infla- 
tion—remain unacceptably  high  with 
little  hope  of  a  reduction  without 
action  on  the  deficit,  says  Mr.  Feld- 
stein, and  it  is  real  Interest  rates  that 
determine  activity  in  the  credit 
makets. 

Secretary  Regan,  who  obviously  dis- 
agrees with  this  assessment,  said  that 
"Economists  who  continue  to  claim 
that  deficits  make  for  high  interest 
rates  should  climb  down  from  their  ce- 
lestial observatories  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  terrestial  fact."  Even 
if  one  can  admire  the  Star  Wars  im- 
agery, it  seems  to  me  that  terrestial 
fact  should  take  into  account  the 
danger  that  both  high  deficits  and 
high  interest  rates  can  pose  to  our 
economy.  The  Treasury  Secretary's 
pooh-poohing  of  this  potential  harm  is 
unhealthy  in  its  simplicity,  and  it  is 
unhealthy  in  its  impact  upon  delibera- 
tions within  the  administration.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  buries  his 
head  in  the  sand,  chances  are  that  the 
President  will  do  likewise. 

President  Reagan  is  in  danger  of  ab- 
rogating his  leadership  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  because  he  is  not  willing  to 
discuss  the  possibilities.  Digging  his 
heels  in  on  the  defense  spending  issue, 
opposing  revenue  increases  except  for 
the  politically  unpopular  standby  tax 
proposal  and  avoiding  further  discus- 
sion of  uncontrolled  entitlement 
spending,  the  President  has  built  for 
himself  a  celestial  observatory  that 
makes  inaction  almost  a  certainty. 

In  my  view  it  is  not  the  number  of 
hands  one  finds  on  an  economist,  or 
the  height  of  the  tower  they  inhabit 
that  counts.  What  does  matter  is  that 
the  President  and  his  appointed  offi- 
cials do  all  that  they  can  to  assess  dan- 
gers and  opportunities  in  the  land  of 
reality.* 
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WIN  COTTRELL'S  REMARKABLE 
ABILITY  TO  INSPIRE  OTHERS 


RECENT  BOOK    'CENTRAL 
AMERICA  IN  CRISIS" 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  NrW  MZXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each  of 
us  attempt  to  better  understand  the 
complex  social,  economic,  and  political 
issues  which  frame  our  relations  with 
our  neighbors  in  Central  America,  let 
me  call  to  your  attention  a  recent 
book,  "Central  America  in  Crisis," 
published  by  the  Washington  Institute 
for  Values  in  Public  Policy.  It  very 
usefully  addresses  this  controversial 
subject  and  region,  and  serves  as  an 
excellent  background  reference  to  the 
current  situation.* 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OFCALIFORinA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1983,  the  San  Francisco 
Gray  Panthers  held  a  luncheon  in  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  to  honor  one  of  the 
city's  most  committed  social  activists: 
Win  CottreU. 

During  the  past  several  years.  Win 
Cottrell's  name  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  a  wide  spectrum  of  organi- 
zations and  movements  committed  to 
achieving  social  and  economic  Justice. 
Win  has  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  such  groups  as  the  San  Francis- 
co Gray  Panthers  and  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  and  has 
been  an  active  participant  and 
member  of  such  groups  as  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  on  Older  Americans,  the 
Older  Women's  League,  the  Sierra 
Club  and  Options  for  Women  Over  40. 

What  has  made  Win  Cottrell  special 
over  the  past  several  years  is  more 
than  her  activism;  rather  it  is  her  abil- 
ity to  inspire  others  to  become  activ- 
ists themselves.  Hearing  Win  speak  at 
a  demonstration,  at  a  legislative  hear- 
ing or  even  a  small  Gray  F»anther  com- 
mittee meeting  has  a  stirring  effect  on 
those  present.  People  could  sense  the 
feelings  of  justice  and  anger  in  Win's 
voice,  and  became  convinced  that  If 
this  older  woman  could  give  her  life 
for  what  she  believed  in,  then  they 
certainly  could  as  well. 

It  would  take  volumes  to  detail  all  of 
the  battles  that  Win  Cottrell  took  part 
in  over  the  past  years  in  San  Francis- 
co. Her  leadership  in  the  Tenderloin 
community's  battle  to  defeat  the  con- 
struction of  three  luxury  hotels  within 
its  borders  would  surely  be  near  the 
top  of  the  list;  so  would  her  efforts  to 
improve  conditions  in  local  nursing 
homes.  The  essence  of  Win's  commit- 
ment, however,  is  that,  to  paraphrase 
Steinbeck's  description  of  young  Tom 
Joad:  Wherever  there  is  a  battle  for 
justice,  Win  is  there.  Wherever  there 
is  active  resistance  by  the  poor  to  abu- 
sive treatment  by  the  rich,  Win  Is 
there.  And  whenever  the  young  and 
old  unite  in  a  struggle  to  preserve 
their  homes  and  community,  you  can 
be  sure  of  one  thing:  Win  Cottrell  will 
be  there.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TOM  CARVER  "MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR"  BY  SALVATION  ARMY 
IRONBOUND  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CLUBS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  recognize  Mr. 
Tom  D.  Carver,  who  has  been  selected 
as  1983's  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Salvation  Army  Ironbound  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Carver,  an  executive  with  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  is  being  honored  for  his  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Ironbound  com- 
munity. He  has  been  active  In  a 
number  of  civic  activities  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
him  being  cited  by  such  a  fine  organi- 
zation for  his  outstanding  work. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
airport  services  Includes  positions  as 
assistant  to  the  director  of  aviation, 
manager  of  the  International  Arrival 
Building  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport, 
supervisor  of  aviation  public  services, 
and  as  a  community  representative 
with  the  port  authority.  He  is  present- 
ly manager  of  Airport  Services  Divi- 
sion at  Newark  International  Airport. 
An  attorney.  Mr.  Carver  Is  a  former 
president  of  the  Ironbound  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

The  Salvation  Army  Ironbound 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  and  Senior  Citi- 
zens will  present  Mr.  Carver  with  the 
"Man  of  the  Year"  Award  at  a  dinner 
on  September  27  in  Newark.  I  wish 
them  the  best  of  luck  for  a  successful 
event,  and  send  my  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Carver  on  receiving  this  honor.* 


BENIN,  TOGO  OFFER 
CONTRASTING  PICTURES 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

*  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  fourth  in  a  series  of  six  recently 
published  articles  on  sub-Saharan 
Africa  written  by  Nicholas  D.  Kristof, 
a  Rhodes  scholar  from  Yamhill,  Ore. 
(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 

CoTONOu.  Benin.— The  only  thing  that 
flourishes  here  Is  poverty,  and  that 
abounds.  Little  children  wander  naked  or 
half-clothed  in  the  dirt  streets,  their  stom- 
achs bloated  from  malnutrition,  and  hag- 
gard old  women  sleep  on  the  ground,  their 
bare  breasts  withered  from  the  incessant 
suckling  of  their  many  children. 

Ijess  than  100  miles  away,  in  Lome.  Togo, 
the  children— adequately  fed.  clothed  and 
scrubbed— file  along  the  sidewalk  and  disap- 
pear Inside  their  schools.  People  are  stUl 
poor,  but  vigorous  economic  development 
has  dulled  the  keenest  edge  of  poverty. 
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The  difference  is  striking:  from  wrenching 
destitution  to  getting  by.  The  intriguing 
point  is  that  this  difference  in  quality  of  life 
mirrors  a  difference  In  economic  systems. 
Benin  is  a  Marxist  state,  sometimes  called 
the  "Cuba  of  West  Africa. "  Togo  is  a  re- 
markably competitive,  capitalist  state. 

It  might  be  tempting  to  chalk  up  a  point 
for  capitalism  and  assume  that  Togo  pros- 
pered because  it  paid  homage  to  Adam 
Smith  rather  than  Karl  Marx.  There  is 
some  truth  to  that,  but  the  picture  Is  more 
complex  and  also  reveals  some  warts  on 
Togo's  system— principally  political  repres- 
sion. 

If  a  political  scientist  or  economist  were 
looking  for  two  countries  with  which  to  ex- 
periment, he  could  hardly  do  better  than 
Togo  and  Benin.  Both  countries  are  narrow 
slivers  running  north  from  palm-lined 
beaches  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  situated  be- 
tween Ghana  and  Nigeria.  Both  are  former 
French  colonies  that  received  their  inde- 
pendence in  1960  and  then  went  through  a 
succession  of  governments. 

But  Togo  since  1967  and  Benin  (formerly 
Dahomey)  since  1972  have  had  the  same 
leaders,  and  they  have  followed  diametrical- 
ly different  paths  of  development.  It  is  as  if 
an  ecomomlcs  faculty  had  designed  the  ex- 
periment: Take  two  very  similar  countries, 
allow  them  to  develop  in  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  see  what  has  happened  10 
years  later. 

In  Benin,  not  much  has  happened.  Statis- 
tics here  are  more  or  less  pulled  from  a  hat. 
but  the  World  Bank  calculated  that  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  per  capita  income  grew  by 
only  0.6  percent  per  year.  Life  expectancy  is 
thought  to  be  about  46  years,  and  adult  lit- 
eracy is  still  only  about  1 1  percent. 

The  economy  has  stagnated,  foreign  inves- 
tors have  shield  away  and  agriculture  has 
suffered  so  that  less  food  is  produced  per  In- 
habitant now  than  a  decade  ago.  About  the 
only  thriving  business  in  Benin  is  smuggling 
goods  into  Nigeria.  Consumer  goods  arrive 
at  Benin's  port  and  then  are  smuggled 
through  the  long  and  porous  border  with 
Nigeria  to  avoid  high  customs  duties. 

Despite  posteis  and  banners  covered  with 
revolutionary  rhetoric  and  avowals  of  com- 
mitment to  Marxism-I«ninism.  Benin's  pink 
hue  seems  to  be  fading.  The  government  of 
Lt.  Col.  Mathieu  Kerekou  seems  to  want  to 
warm  its  relations  with  the  West  and  move 
more  toward  a  free-market  economy.  A  local 
French  saying  calls  it  "'Eating  on  the  right 
and  thinking  on  the  left."  It  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  oil  recently  found 
offshore. 

Togo  doesn't  have  oU,  but  it  nonetheless 
has  emerged  as  one  of  West  Africa's  few 
success  stories.  Its  economy  has  averaged 
nearly  5  percent  annual  growth  In  the  last 
two  decades,  and  tremendous  strides  have 
been  made  In  health,  education  and  the 
economy. 

The  key  to  Togo's  success  has  been  its  re- 
liance on  a  free-market  system  and  its  thriv- 
ing private  sector.  The  country  has  no  sig- 
nificant export  or  import  restrictions,  and 
foreign  investment  is  encouraged.  A  free 
port,  indiistrial  zones  and  tax  Incentives 
lure  foreign  business,  and  tourists  have  been 
sought  for  the  magnificent  beaches.  The 
only  drawback  of  the  beaches  is  that  they 
serve  conspicuously  as  public  toilets. 

.Ironically.  Togo's  boom  has  permitted 
massive  expenditures  for  human  develop- 
ment, so  that  even  by  the  Marxist  standards 
of  Benin,  Togo  has  done  better.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  per  physician  has  dropped 
from  35,000  to  17,000  since  Independence;  in 
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Benin,  the  number  lncre««ed  from  23,000  to 
26.000.  Adult  Utermcy  In  Togo  has  approxi- 
mately doubled  In  the  lut  20  years;  In 
Benin,  the  percentace  of  literate  adults  de- 
clined sllshtly. 

Much  of  the  government  revenue— more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  total  national 
budget— has  been  reinvested  In  education  In 
Togo.  Togo  has  one  of  the  highest  primary 
school  enrollment  rates  In  Africa,  while 
Benin's  enrollment  rate  Is  below  the  average 
even  for  sub-Saharan  Africa.  At  Independ- 
ence. In  both  Benin  and  Togo.  2  percent  of 
the  potential  students  attended  high  school; 
now  the  figure  is  12  percent  In  Benin  and  25 
percent  in  Togo. 

In  short.  Togo  has  been  able  to  afford  Im- 
provements in  the  standard  of  living,  while 
Benin  has  been  unable  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices even  though  It  ostensibly  Is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people. 

But  If  Togo's  economic  system  has 
achieved  wonders,  the  progress  has  not 
seeped  Into  the  political  system.  Both  Benin 
and  Togo  are  essentially  police  states  run  by 
military  dictators. 

"Both  countries  are  very  much  in  the 
trappings  of  Hitler  youth  groups."  said  one 
diplomat  with  experience  In  l>oth  Lome  and 
Cotonou.  "but  the  personality  cult  Is  greater 
In  Togo." 

Togo's  president.  MaJ.  Gen.  Etlenne  Gnas- 
slngbe  Eyadama,  Is  perhaps  the  only  head 
of  state  to  have  been  resurrected.  It  hap- 
pened in  1914  when  his  plane  crashed,  kill- 
ing four  passengers  but  leaving  him  un- 
scathed. Eyadama  re-emerged  seven  days 
later  In  Lome,  dressed  In  white.  The  date  of 
his  reappearance  Is  a  national  holiday,  and 
a  shrine  has  been  built  around  the  wrecked 
plane,  which  now  has  been  pulverized  to 
make  It  appear  that  no  one  could  possibly 
have  survived  the  crash. 

If  Eyadama  and  his  style  of  government 
are  a  blemish  on  Togo,  the  economy  is  a 
beauty  mark.  And  while  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences between  It  and  Benin— Togo's 
greater  phosphate  resources,  for  example— 
U  ever  It  were  fair  to  compare  two  countries. 
It  is  fair  here. 

Togo  has  moved  ahead  by  every  measure, 
and.  like  Africa's  other  success  stories- 
Malawi  and  Ivory  Coast,  among  others— It  Is 
ruthlessly  capitalist.  Maybe  the  best  indica- 
tions of  Its  success  are  the  signs  that 
Benin's  government  wants  to  make  a  right 
turn  and  move  closer  to  Togo's  model.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hours  to  help  build  the  first  expan- 
sion. 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a 
steady  influx  of  new  members  from 
the  nearby  cities  of  Ann  Arbor.  Ypsi- 
lanti.  Plymouth,  and  Canton.  Today 
the  church  has  over  377  members  and 
can  boast  that  at  least  7  of  lU  mem- 
bers have  either  entered  or  are  cur- 
rently pursuing  studies  toward  ordina- 
tion. 

The  church  will  celebrate  Its  anni- 
versary with  a  variety  of  ceremonies, 
including  the  recreation  of  a  play  de- 
picting the  first  meeting  of  the 
chtirch's  board  of  trustees  in  1857. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Dlxboro  United  Methodist 
Church  and  its  members  on  this  his- 
toric occassion.  and  wish  them  another 
125  years  of  continued  success.* 


September  23,  1983 


A  NEW  COURSE  FOR  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPRTSEJITATIVeS 

Thursday.  September  22.  1983 


DIXBORO  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH  CELEBRATES  125TH 
ANNIVERSAY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  MICHIGAM 
W  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  PURSELL.  <4r.  Speaker,  on 
September  24  and  25.  the  Dlxboro 
United  Methodist  Church  In  Dlxboro, 
Mich.,  will  celebrate  its  125th  anniver- 
sary. 

The  picturesque.  New  England-style 
church,  completed  in  1858  Is  listed  in 
the  National  Registry  of  National 
Buildings  and  Places.  Construction  on 
the  original  church  took  1  year  and 
cost  12.241.  Two  more  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  church,  representing 
the  members'  devotion.  In  1951.  mem- 
bers and  friends  donated  over  6.000 


•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
more  and  more  attention  is  focused  on 
education  and  the  Nations  public 
schools.  I  am  becoming  increasingly 
convinced  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
facing  a  serious  crisis. 

Teachers,  parents,  administrators, 
and  students  alike  have  expressed 
their  disappointment  with  the  growing 
decline  in  the  quality  of  education 
presently  offered  in  a  majority  of  our 
country's  public  schools.  We  are  em- 
barking on  an  era  that  will  undoubted- 
ly confront  us  with  a  great  many  new 
and  profound  challenges.  New  techno- 
logical and  scientific  developments  are 
unfolding  rapidly  in  an  attempt  to 
remedy  some  of  our  already  existing 
social  and  economic  problems.  I  feel, 
however,  that  in  the  near  future, 
Americans  will  not  have  the  capabili- 
ties to  deal  with  this  new  technologi- 
cal age.  More  importantly.  It  is  Inevita- 
ble that  we  wUl  not  have  the  ability  to 
make  further  strides  in  essential  areas, 
because  of  the  lack  of  education  we 
are  providing  to  the  "America  of  To- 
morrow." 

Last  April,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  pre- 
sented their  report  to  the  President 
and  the  American  public.  What  they 
found,  and  what  many  Americans  are 
feeling  today  are  mirror  Images  of 
each  other.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  that  we  must  address  the  cur- 
rent educational  problems  facing  us. 
We  need  to  act  promptly  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  that  our  chil- 
dren receive.  While  we  were  focusing 
on  questions  dealing  with  nuclear 
arms  and  a  poor  economy,  the  subject 
of  education  has  slipped  away  from 
our  grasp.  It  Is  now  the  time  to  deal 


with  this  crisis.  If  we  Ignore  it  any 
longer,  our  place  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  will  surely  be  jeopardized. 

I  believe  few  things  are  more  impor- 
tant than  a  good  education.  Because  of 
education,  this  country  has  made 
great  strides  over  the  course  of  our  200 
years.  As  a  nation  we  are  inarguably 
better  than  we  were  100  years.  50 
years  ago.  or  even  10  years  ago.  How- 
ever, as  one  education  analyst  so  vivid- 
ly stated: 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  educational  skills  of  one  gen- 
eration will  not  surpass,  will  not  equal,  will 
not  even  approach  those  of  their  parents. 

The  average  graduate  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  today  is  not  as  well  edu- 
cated as  the  average  graduate  25  or  35 
years  ago.  What  makes  this  fact  more 
important  Is  that  25  or  35  years  ago,  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  students 
completed  high  school  and  college. 

Considering  America's  reputation 
for  excellence  in  so  many  areas,  these 
facts  on  education  may  seem  hard  to 
believe.  The  Commission's  report, 
however,  points  out  many  important 
things.  Of  the  250  million  people 
living  in  America  today.  23  million 
adults,  or  one-tenth  of  the  population, 
are  functionally  illiterate  in  reading, 
writing,  and  comprehension.  This  is 
supplemented  by  the  fact  that  over 
the  last  20  years  the  average  combined 
SAT  score  had  dropped  90  points.  Al- 
though there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  scores  last  year,  that  increase  will 
have  to  be  repeated  for  more  than  a 
decade  before  we  achieve  the  levels  of 
the  mid-sixties  again. 

If  we  examine  the  statistics  further, 
we  are  hit  by  an  alarming  fact.  The  av- 
erage achievement  of  high  school  stu- 
dents on  most  standardized  tests  is 
lower  today  than  26  years  ago  when 
Sputnik  was  launched.  If  we  as  a 
nation  were  concerned  in  1957  with 
falling  behind  the  Russians,  we  should 
be  nothing  less  than  alarmed  with 
these  figures  today. 

If  we  try  to  determine  the  source  of 
the  decline  in  our  schools,  we  can  find 
many  reasons  for  the  deterioration. 
Our  children,  in  comparison  to  stu- 
dents in  other  countries,  spend  less 
time  in  school.  Furthermore,  Ameri- 
can children  spend  less  time  learning 
than  do  their  peers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  England  and  other  industrial- 
ized nations,  it  is  not  unusual  for  aca- 
demic high  school  students  to  spend  8 
hours  a  day  at  school,  220  days  per 
year.  In  the  United  Stetes  by  contrast, 
the  typical  school  day  lasts  for  6  hours 
and  the  school  year  is  only  180  days. 

While  in  school,  fewer  than  1  in  10 
American  students  now  study  physics. 
Only  16  percent  take  1  year  of  high 
school  chemistry,  while  fewer  than 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  public  schools 
require  more  than  a  year  of  science 
and  mathematics  for  graduation. 
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Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
population  only  about  half  the  size  of 
ours,  graduates  from  its  universities 
more  engineers  than  we  do.  In  Japan, 
specialized  study  of  mathematics,  biol- 
ogy, and  physics  start  in  the  sixth 
grade.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  Soviet  students 
learn  the  basic  concepts  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  elementary  school:  they 
get  4  additional  years  of  mathematics 
in  high  school. 

The  next  problem  that  we  face  is  the 
quality  of  teachers  that  are  in  the  Na- 
tion's classrooms.  If  we  do  not  have 
top-notch  teachers  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren, how  can  we  expect  them  to 
learn?  There  are  too  many  teachers 
who  have  been  drawn  from  the  bottom 
quarter  of  graduating  high  school  and 
college  classes.  In  addition,  many 
teachers  who  instruct  in  specialized 
areas,  are  not  qualified  to  teach  that 
subject;  and  of  those  who  are,  many 
have  been  certified  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

The  underlying  reason  for  such  me- 
diocre teaching  in  the  classroom  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  salary  we  pay  our 
teachers.  The  average  wage  after  12 
years  of  experience  is  ony  $17,000  and 
many  teachers  are  required  to  supple- 
ment their  Income  with  part-time  and 
summer  employment.  I  honestly 
wonder  how  many  of  us,  here  in  Con- 
gress, would  run  for  office  Lf  our  salary 
were  only  $17,000  to  $20,000. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  schools 
start  expecting  students  to  perform  at 
higher  levels  of  excellence.  Too  many 
people  feel  that  education  means 
doing  the  minimum  work  necessary 
for  the  moment,  and  then  coasting 
through  life  on  knowledge  acquired 
during  the  first  20  years.  We  must 
expect  schools  to  have  genuinely  high 
standards  rather  than  minimum  ones; 
along  with  parental  support  to  encour- 
age their  children  to  make  the  most  of 
their  talents  and  abilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  maintain  that  we  are 
facing  a  national  dilemma.  America 
must  address  their  crisis.  The  Federal 
Grovemment  has  a  distinct  responsibil- 
ity to  all  students  to  insure  that  they 
receive  a  quality  education,  so  that 
they  may  successfully  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility as  the  future  leaders  of 
this  great  Nation.  The  President  feels 
that  this  can  be  achieved  by  "welcom- 
ing God  back  into  our  schools  and  set- 
ting an  example  for  children  by  striv- 
ing to  abide  by  His  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  (jolden  Rule."  Howev- 
er, as  the  wise  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  said.  "We  can  not  jtist 
pray  for  better  schools;  we  must  be 
wlUing  to  pay  for  better  schools." 

The  time  has  now  come  for  those  of 
us  in  Congress  to  face  this  problem 
and  confront  it  head  on.  We  have  let  it 
slip  too  far  out  of  hand.  The  only  way 
to  overcome  this  disasterous  decline  in 
our  educational  system  is  to  have  a 
discussion  or  forum,  on  the  national 
level,   addressing  this  pressing  issue. 
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We  need  to  give  our  undivided  atten- 
tion to  finding  a  solution.  The  Con- 
gress has  debated  nuclear  arms.  Cen- 
tral America,  and  crime,  but  we  have 
yet  to  devote  time  to  the  subject  of 
education.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
want  to  continue  being  the  great 
Nation  that  we  are,  now  is  the  time  to 
address  this  issue,  and  dispense  with 
the  mediocrity  that  plagues  our  Na- 
tion's classrooms.* 


OVERSEAS        AG        CONSULTING 
GROWS  DESPITE  WEAK 

WORLD  ECONOMY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
period  when  the  importance  of  agri- 
cultural exports  continue  to  assume 
tremendous  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can agricultural  producer  and  virtually 
aU  segments  of  the  American  econo- 
my, the  role  of  private  agricultuiral 
consultants  in  expanding  foreign  com- 
modity sales  is  often  overlooked. 

In  recognition  of  the  contributions 
made  by  members  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Agricultural  Consultants,  I 
submit  for  my  colleagues'  perusal  the 
following  article  from  that  group's 
May  1983  newsletter: 

Overseas  Ac  Consttlting  Grows  Despite 
Weak  World  Economt 

The  leadership  role  of  U.S.  agricultural 
consultants  in  developing  food  production 
and  distribution  systems  throughout  the 
world  has  come  Into  sharp  focus  In  a  survey 
recently  conducted  by  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Consultants  (ASAC).  Society 
members  reported  consulting  assignments  In 
forty-five  countries  around  the  world,  cover- 
ing 115  different  development  projects.  U.S. 
exports  could  Increase  by  as  much  as  $420 
million  in  goods  and  services  necessary  to 
support  the  projects  underway  with  U.S. 
private  agricultural  consulting  assistance. 

The  ability  of  U.S.  agricultural  consult- 
ants to  successfully  translate  management 
and  technology  Into  efficient  food  supply 
systems  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
strong  demand  for  their  services,  despite  the 
continuing  weakness  of  the  world  economy 
and  Intense  competition  from  other  nations' 
service  industries.  Six  times  as  many  re- 
spondents to  the  ASAC  survey  reported  in- 
creases in  overseas  business  In  the  past 
twelve  months  as  reported  decreases. 

Although  substantial  gains  were  regis- 
tered In  foreign  consulting  assignments  by 
the  U.S.  industry,  ASAC  members  reported 
several  obstacles  to  further  increases  In 
overseas  projects.  A  number  of  potential 
U.S.  consulting  assignments  were  lost  to 
government-backed  competition  from  mem- 
bers of  the  E^iropean  Community  and  east- 
em  bloc  nations.  EC  and  eastern  bloc  na- 
tions provide  a  variety  of  government  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  subsidies  or  low  cost  fi- 
nancing to  service  industries  conpeting  for 
foreign  business.  A  number  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  Congress  have  re- 
cently begun  to  Investigate  the  effect  on  the 
U.S.  economy  of  service  business  lost  to  U.S. 
firms  by  subsidized  foreign  competition. 
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The  potential  value  of  exports  resulting 
from  U.S.  consulting  assignments  abroad 
rose  by  $1.6  mUllon  per  consultant  between 
1982  and  1983  according  to  the  ASAC 
survey.  Each  U.S.  consultant  was  involved  In 
development  projects  having  an  average 
annual  potential  of  $10.2  mUllon  dollars  in 
U.S.  exports.  This  Includes  the  actual  busi- 
ness services  provided,  and  the  value  of  the 
construction,  maintenance  and  supply 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  breeding  stock 
feed  grains  and  other  agricultural  products 
needed  to  successfully  otierate  modem  food 
and  fiber  systems,  which  could  be  provided 
by  other  U.S.  firms.  The  multiplier  effect  of 
agricultural  consulting  Is  often  many  times 
the  value  of  the  basic  services  provided,  as 
foreign  buyers  generally  turn  to  the  country 
which  conducted  the  feasibility  studies  for 
assistance  with  the  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project. 

The  1983  ASAC  survey  also  indicates  the 
growing  private  sector  role  of  foreign  and 
U.S.  agribusiness  in  world  food  development 
as  government  budgets  are  strained  and  na- 
tionally-financed projects  are  delayed  or 
cancelled.  In  the  past  year,  60  percent  of 
the  consulting  assignments  reported  were 
sponsored  by  private  firms— 39  percent  by 
foreign  businesses,  and  21  percent  by  Ameri- 
can firms.  Reported  U.S.  government  spon- 
sorship of  foreign  assignments  using  private 
U.S.  agricultural  consultants  rose  to  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  while  foreign  government 
sponsorship  was  28  percent  according  to  the 
survey. 

Africa  continues  to  be  the  leading  market 
for  U.S.  agricultural  consultants  according 
to  the  survey,  followed  by  Asia  and  the  Par 
East.  Europe,  other  North  American  coun- 
tries, the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  the 
Caribbean  and  the  South  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  subsidized  foreign  competi- 
tion, agricultural  consultants  often  cited 
weak  world  economic  conditions  as  a  major 
factor  in  keeping  business  from  growing 
faster.  Many  noted  that  currency  devalu- 
ations around  the  world  had  affected  their 
business,  while  others  indicated  that  de- 
creasing foreign  government  development 
budgets  and  lack  of  financing  proved  to  be 
obstacles.  However,  many  consultants  told 
ASAC  that  the  demand  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment services  remains  strong.  Declin- 
ing oil  prices  and  continuing  need  for  for- 
eign nations  to  leam  how  to  turn  U.S.  agri- 
cultural technology  into  bottom  line  per- 
formance were  often  cited  as  signs  of  future 
Increases  In  U.S.  agricultural  consulting 
overseas.* 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICES:  UP  OR 
DOWN? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  3  weeks  western  New  Yorkers 
welcomed  a  natural  gas  price  decrease 
and  bemoaned  projections  of  contin- 
ued skyrocketing  natural  gas  prices. 

National  Fuel  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  an- 
nounced a  price  reduction  of  4.3  per- 
cent for  our  fall  and  winter  gas  bills. 
But  2  weeks  later  FEIRC  Commissioner 
David  Hughes,  speaking  at  a  workshop 
sponsored   by    the    Niagara   Frontier 
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*  Consumers  Association,  predicted  that 
natural  gas  prices  would  Increase  as 
much  as  40  percent. 

Mr.  Hughes  added  that  his  projec 
tlons   assumed   that   Congress   would 
not    act    to    protect    consumers,    and 
lower  natural  gas  prices. 

These  mixed  signals  to  western  New 
Yorkers  should  send  a  clear  signal  to 
Congress:  We  are  fast  approaching  the 
deadline  for  congressional  action  If  we 
are  going  to  help  consumers  In  the 
1982-83  heating  season.  The  time  to 
act  is  now. 

Last  year,  western  New  Yorkers"  gas 
bills  Increased  35  percent  despite  the 

»  unusually  mild  winter.  We  simply 
cannot  tolerate  additional  price  hikes 
In  line  with  those  projected  by  Mr. 
Hughes.  Another  35  percent  coupled 
with  a  normal  western  New  York 
winter  would  be  absolutely  devastat- 
ing. « 

At  this  point.  I  submit  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  Buffalo  News  deUlllng 
Mr.  Hughes"  address  be  printed  In  the 

RlCORI). 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Biiffalo  News.  Sept.  16.  19831 

EmiiGT  Pawbjst  Pi«i>icts  Hik«  or  40 
Paacuii  in  Pmc«  or  NATumAt  Oas 

(By  MlcheUe  WUllams) 
A  member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  said  Thursday  that  »ky 
rocketins  natural-cms  prices  will  take  a  toll 
on  consumers  for  the  second  consecutive 
winter  unless  Congreai  provides  assistance. 

"It  could  be  catastrophic. "  said  X>avld 
Hugbea.  who  was  in  Buffalo  to  address  a 
workshop  at  Buffalo  SUte  College  spon 
sored  by  the  Niagara  Frontier  Consumers 
Aaaociatlon  and  20  other  groups.  It  could 
be  disastrous." 

Last  winter,  monthly  gsa  hUla  leaped  30  to 
40  percent  throughout  Western  New  York 
and  the  Northeast  as  a  result  of  the  contro- 
versial decontrol  of  natural-gas  prices,  and 
this  winter  should  l)e  no  different.  Mr. 
Hughes  said. 

Predicting  a  marked  rise  In  gas  prices.  Mr 
Hughes  said.  "The  best  evidence  that  I  have 
seen  Is  35  to  40  percent."  although  they  may 
be  only  25  percent. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis 
sion  oversees  a  number  of  energy-related 
Issues  including  the  decontrol  of  natural 
gas. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  consumers  should  urge 
lawmakers  to  assist  In  alleviating  the  strain 
that  gas  decontrol  is  causing.  He  also  sug- 
gested the  Implementation  of  social  poli- 
cies" that  would  aid  consumers  unable  to 
meet  the  rising  costs. 

During  an  hourlong  address  l)efore  a 
group  of  75  persons— including  utility  com- 
pany representatives,  consumer  advocates 
and  representatives  from  federal,  state  and 
local  government  agencies— Mr.  Hughes  dis- 
cuaaed  the  role  of  federal  regulatory  policy 
making  and  Its  Impact  at  the  local  level. 

He  said  consumers  are  able  to  make  tui 
Impact  in  policy-making  matters  and 
stressed  the  Importance  of  consumers  keep- 
ing Informed  and  banding  together. 

"It  Is  so  important  that  you  build  coali- 
tions." he  said. 

The  address  was  followed  by  three  work 
shops  on  rate  setting  and  Intervention,  the 
divestiture  of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
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graph  Co.  and  energ>'-conservatlon  educa- 
tion.* 


September  23,  1983 


BRING  THE  BREEDER  TO  A 
VOTE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  !nrw  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVXS 


Thursday,  September  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, within  the  short  span  of  8 
hours,  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
collected  the  signatures  of  more  than 
120  Members  of  this  body  requesting 
the  Rules  Committee  to  allow  a  vote 
on  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
project  when  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  and  the  continuing  reso- 
lution comes  to  the  floor.  These  Mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  have  supported 
the  Clinch  River  project  In  the  past, 
recognize  the  Importance  of  letting 
the  House  work  its  will  on  this  com- 
plex and  controversial  issue. 

This  overwhelming  show  of  support 
was  found  In  a  deep  concern  that  pro- 
ponents of  the  project  plan  to  attach  a 
new  financing  scheme  to  the  supple- 
mental or  continuing  appropriations 
bill  In  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
a  vote  In  the  House.  This  Is  totally  un- 
acceptable and  circumvents  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  House  to  follow 
proper  legislative  procedures. 

Last  December,  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  continuing  resolution.  Con- 
gress directed  the  administration  to 
develop  a  plan  that  "would  reduce 
Federal  budget  requirements'"  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project. 
The  requirement  for  a  cost-sharing 
plan  was  part  of  a  compromise  which 
permitted  Clinch  River  funding  de- 
spite a  vote  In  the  House  to  terminate 
the  project.  In  May  of  this  year,  the 
House  voted  388  to  1  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther funding  until  an  acceptable  cost- 
sharing  plan  had  been  enacted. 

The  administration  produced  a  plan, 
but  it  was  hardly  what  Congess  asked 
for.  Recent  analyses  performed  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  Office  and  the  Con- 
fcresslonal  Research  Service  reveal 
that  it  Is  nothing  more  than  a  gold- 
plated.  Gover.unent  guaranteed,  no- 
risk  tax  shelter. 

Congress  caiuiot  allow  this  plan  to 
be  pushed  through  by  some  parlia- 
mentary slelght-of-hand.  We  must  be 
allowed  to  vote  so  that  we  are  not 
foreclosed  In  a  late-night  deal  on  the 
eve  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  atUched  a  copy 
of  the  letter  sent  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, with  a  list  of  the  Members  who 
signed  the  amendment,  and  an  outline 
of  the  legislative  strategy  that  ap- 
peared In  a  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nuclear  Society. 


House  or  Rcprxsentativks. 
Waahington,  B.C..  September  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Cladde  PrrrwR. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rulet, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DiAR  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  re- 
quest that  the  Rules  Committee  make  In 
order  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  for 
continuing  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year 
1984  and  the  supplement  appropriations  bill 
for  PL«cal  Year  1984  regarding  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  any  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  or  for 
the  Implementation  jf  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing arrangement  unless  the  Congress 
explicitly  authorizes  funds  for  that  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  im- 
plement the  intent  of  the  Brown-Schneider 
language  that  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House  during 
consideration  of  the  DOE  authorization  bill 
(H.R.  2587)  on  May  12.  The  Brown-Schnei- 
der sunendmcnt  was  Intended  to  bar  further 
spending  for  the  Clinch  River  Project  until 
the  authorizing  committees  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  an  alternate  financing  pro- 
posal from  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
until  the  House  had  the  opportunity  to 
debate  and  vote  on  the  measure. 

We  are  now"  nine  days  away  from  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  and  legislation  has  not  yet 
tjeen  Introduced  on  the  financing  plan, 
much  less  reported  by  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees.  The  proposal  submitted 
to  Congress  on  August  1  by  Secretary  of 
Energy  Donald  P.  Hodel  raises  serious  con- 
cerns and  does  not  meet  the  requirement 
reached  by  conferees  on  FY  1983  continuing 
resolution  that  the  projects  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  be  reduced  In  fact,  a  recent 
Congressional  Budget  Office  analysis  of  the 
financing  scheme  states  that  the  plan  will 
cost  the  Treasury  more  over  the  life  of  the 
project  than  If  the  project  were  directly 
funded  by  the  government. 

Our  request  is  made  to  you  because  of  our 
concern  that  the  financing  scheme  will  be 
attached  to  the  continuing  or  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  In  the  Senate.  We  call 
your  attention  to  the  article  on  legislative 
strategy  for  the  financing  plan  that  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  copy  of  "Nuclear 
Report",  a  publication  of  the  American  Nu- 
clear Society.  In  addition,  in  his  letter  to 
Speaker  ONeill  proposing  the  plan.  Secre- 
tary Hodel  spoke  of  working  to  develop  "ap- 
propriations language"  to  fund  the  project. 
We  are  concerned  that  the  House  will  not 
have  another  opportunity  to  work  Its  will  If 
this  strategy  Is  followed. 

We  believe  our  amendment  Is  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  continuing  resolution 
adopted  last  year  and  with  the  Brown- 
Schneider  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  this  year. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 

request. 

Sincerely. 
Tom    Harkln.    Richard    Ottlnger.    Rick 

Boucher.     Larry     Coughlln.     Howard 

Wolpe.  Stan  Lundlne.  George  Brown. 

Claudine  Schneider. 
Tom  Harkln.  Howard  Wolpe.  Richard  Ot- 
tlnger. Stan  Lundlne.  Rick  Boucher.  George 
Browii.  Larry  Coughlln.  Claudine  Schnei- 
der. Thomas  M.  Poglletta.  Hliott  H.  Levitas. 
Donald  J.  Pease.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr..  Jim 
Bates.  Norman  D.  Dicks.  Dennis  E.  Eckart. 
Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Jim  Moody.  Barney 
Frank.   Robert  E.   Wise.  Jr..  Jim  Slattery. 
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Ous  Hawkins,  Richard  A.  Gephardt.  Katie 
Hall.  William  R.  Ratchford.  Robert  T. 
Matsul.  John  Bryant,  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Paul  Simon,  Ted  Weiss,  William  Hughes, 
Don  Edwards,  Gerry  Studds,  Henry  A. 
Waxman,  Al  Swift,  James  Shannon.  Mike 
Lowry,  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Bob  Edgar,  John 
Seiberllng,  Robert  Kastenmeler,  Barbara 
Boxer,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  William  H.  Gray, 
Thomas  J.  Downey,  Robert  J.  Mrazek, 
James  Jeffords,  Mickey  Leland,  Mel  Levine, 
Vin  Weber,  George  Miller,  Barbara  B.  Ken- 
nelly,  Gus  Savage,  James  L.  Oberstar.  Vic 
Fazio. 

George  W.  Crockett.  Jr..  Leon  E.  Panetta. 
Barbara  A.  Mlkulskl,  Mike  Synar.  Bob  Trax- 
ler.  Dale  E.  Klldee,  Tom  Lantos.  John  Con- 
yers,  Ron  Wyden,  James  McClure  Clarke, 
William  Lehman,  Berkley  Bedell,  Doug  Wal- 
gren.  Dan  Gllckman,  Geraldlne  A.  Perraro, 
Charles  E.  Schumer.  Patricia  Schroeder. 
Lawrence  J.  Smith.  Howard  L.  Berman, 
Robert  Garcia,  Edward  J.  Markey.  Timothy 
E.  Wlrth,  Gerry  Sikorski,  John  M.  Spratt, 
Jr.,  Norman  Slslsky,  Ron  Paul,  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney. 

Newt  Gingrich.  Bill  Green,  Carl  D.  Pur- 
sell,  Judd  Gregg,  Benjamin  Oilman,  Hank 
Brown,  Thomas  J.  Ridge,  Thomas  J.  Tauke, 
Stephen  J.  Solarz.  Marcy  Kaptur,  Esteban 
Eklward  Torres,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Henry 
Gonzales,  Sander  M.  Levin,  Harold  L.  Volk- 
mer.  Walter  Pauntroy.  Nicholas  Mavroules, 
Major  R.  Owens,  Bob  Walker,  Bruce  F. 
Vento.  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  John  D.  Dingell, 
Donald  Joseph  Albosta,  Jim  Leach,  Brian  J. 
Donnelly,  Solomon  Ortiz,  Jerry  M.  Patter- 
son. 

Nick  Rahall.  Mario  Biaggi.  James  McNul- 
ty.  Les  AuColn.  Glenn  English.  Dave 
McCurdy.  W.  Henson  Moore.  Edolphus 
Towns,  Lynn  Martin.  Pat  Williams.  Thomas 
A.  Daschle.  James  Weaver.  John  J.  Lafalce. 
Steny  H.  Hoyer.  Pete  Stark,  Joel  Pritchard, 
Olympia  A.  Snowe.  P.  James  Sensenbren- 
ner.  Jr.,  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Amendmett  to  H.J.  Res.  —  (Continuing  Ap- 
propriations Resolution)  Offered  by 
Mr.  Couchlin 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  111.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  continuation  of  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  or,  except  to 
the  extent  specifically  authorized  in  legisla- 
tion hereafter  enacted,  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  alternative  financing  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  such  Project. 
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Hodel  sent  the  CRBR  alternative  finan- 
cial proposal  to  Capitol  Hill  on  August  1.  in 
time  for  it  to  te  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  their  constituents  during  the 
summer  congressional  recess,  which  begins 
this  week  and  ends  after  Labor  Day.  (See 
NR  of  July  6  for  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  proposal).  The  current  strategy  is  to 
have  the  plan  before  the  Congress  for  a 
suitable  period,  with  public  hearings  on  it 
scheduled  for  the  middle  of  September.  The 
proposals  legislative  vehicle  will  be  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  be  prepared  by  the  ap- 
propriations committees  and  submitted 
during  the  last  few  days  of  this  fiscal  year 
(before  October  1)  to  appropriate  FY-1984 
money  for  ongoing  programs  not  covered  by 
previously  enacted  appropriations  bills.  A 
full  appropriation  of  about  $1.4  billion  to 
cover  seven  years  of  construction  (to  project 
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completion)  will  be  offered  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  The  CRBR  item,  most  prob- 
ably, will  first  be  voted  up  or  down  in  the 
Senate,  where  a  scant  majority  in  favor  of 
project  completion  Is  believed  to  exist.  Such 
a  maneuver  could  seek  to  avoid  a  vote  in  the 
House,  where  "closed"  rules  often  preclude 
votes  on  individual  Items  in  continuing  reso- 
lutions.* 


SCHOOL  FACILITIES  CHILD 
CARE  ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  the  School  Fa- 
cilities Child  Care  Act  today  In  the 
House  because  it  is  an  important 
women's  issue,  children's  issue,  and 
family  issue. 

Women  work  out  of  economic  neces- 
sity. If  women  are  married,  their 
income  substantially  contributes  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  family. 
If  they  are  a  single  parent,  their  pay- 
check Is  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  family.  Adequate  day  care  is  a  cru- 
cial support  service  for  working 
women.  Often  overlooked  are  services 
for  the  6  million  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  13  who  take  care  of 
themselves  when  they  return  home 
from  school— the  "latchkey"  children. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  and  that  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  in  June  is  a  cost-effective,  com- 
monsense  approach  to  this  growing 
problem.  Basically,  the  bill  directs 
HHS  to  make  grants  to  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofits  for  child  care 
in  public  school  facilities.  The  commu- 
nity decides  on  the  program  based  on 
their  needs. 

There  are  many  of  these  prog»ams 
already  existing.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 125  programs  in  33  States.  In 
Denver,  we  have  had  tremendous  suc- 
cess with  an  afterschool  program  in 
Gilpin  School,  a  public  school.  It  is  a 
self-supporting  program  with  a  high 
degree  of  parental  involvement.  Here 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  Fairfax 
and  Arlington  counties  have  had  an 
active  aftercare  program. 

The  money  in  this  legislation,  $15 
million  each  year  for  3  years,  would  go 
to  those  communities  who  wanted  to 
start  similar  programs.  It  promotes 
grassroots  activity  instigated  and  ad- 
ministered by  parent  or  community 
groups. 

I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  in  this 
proposal  no  child  would  be  turned 
away  because  he  or  she  are  too  poor  to 
participate.  The  legislation  requires 
that  each  proposal  include  a  sliding 
fee  scale.  This  is  extremely  important 
for  families  who  earn  less  than  $10,000 
per  year.  These  are  families  who 
hardly  have  any  child  care  options 
open  to  them.  In  fact,  CBO  estimated 
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that  only  7  percent  of  families  in  this 
category  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  any  of  the  child  care  tax  credits  In 
the  law. 

Working  parents  need  more  child 
care  options.  I  think  this  bill  ^oes  % 
long  way  toward  expanding  these  op- 
tions.9 


SALUTE  TO  DENISE  GEORGES 
AND  LITO  VALLS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

or  the  virgin  islands 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  edition  of  the  National 
Parks  magazine  features  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  where  we  are  proud  to 
have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
in  the  world.  The  magazine  also  fea- 
tures an  article  on  two  St.  Johnians 
who  are  tremendous  assets  to  the  NFS 
and  veritable  experts  on  the  history  of 
the  islands  and  the  flora  and  faima  of 
the  NFS  land.  A  tour  under  their  di- 
rection is  an  unforgetable  experience 
that  brings  the  park  to  life  with  their 
descriptions  cf  the  history,  customs, 
and  heri'j.  e  of  our  islands.  The  NFS 
is  rightly  proud  of  their  services,  and  I 
am  pleased  t>  - '  Denise  Georges  and 
my  very  good  friend  Lito  VaUs  have 
been  singled  out  tor  this  well-deserved 
recognition  in  the  National  Parks  mag- 
azine. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Cultural  Ambassadors  in  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park 

(By  Susan  Vreeland) 

It's  not  just  the  tropical  flavor  of  the  nat- 
ural environment  that  makes  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park  so  specisd.  Its  Caribbean  cul- 
ture reflects  a  vastly  different  history  from 
that  of  the  fifty  states.  The  job  of  park 
ranger  becomes  more  expansive  here. 
Beyond  sharing  natural  history  and  teach- 
ing respect  for  the  environment,  national 
park  interpreters  give  visitors  an  insight 
into  a  history  marked  by  slave  revolts  and 
plantation  economy,  a  culture  enriched  by 
island  Creole  and  carnival  that  seems  exotic 
to  most  Americans. 

It  take.s  special  people  to  transmit  this 
cultural  and  linguistic  heritage  lightly,  com- 
fortably, and  meaningfully.  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park  has  two  especially  gifted 
people  who  do  just  that.  Visitors  come  away 
having  learned  and  grown,  but  without  feel- 
ing that  they've  been  to  school. 

Denise  (3eorges  is  not  so  much  a  lecturing 
ranger  as  an  island  spirit,  dancing  her  trail 
of  visitors  through  the  bush.  As  she  picks 
her  way  through  the  extraordinary  foliage, 
her  speech  skips  back  and  forth  between 
melodic  island  Creole  and  impeccable  Eng- 
lish. This  bilingualism  reflects  her  dual  role: 
Georges  the  teacher.  Instructing  \'lsltors 
how  to  avoid  dangers  like  the  poisonous 
manchineel  tree,  jack  Spaniard  wasps,  and 
the  stinging  nettle;  and  Georges  the  island 
native,  proudly  sharing.  Caribbean  lore  and 
the  islanders'  simple  yet  elegant  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  survivaL 
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She  explAliM  that  at  thk  remote  end  of 
the  VB.  supply  line.  West  Indiana  have  had 
to  be  creative  In  luing  what  they  had  avail 
able  to  them.  For  example,  dried  anthurium 
leaves  make  excellent  scouring  pads,  and 
stinging  nettles  make  a  hair  rinse.  Strangler 
fig  leaves  used  to  be  used  as  sUtlonery  for 
love  letters,  and  Its  blossoms  provide  glue 
for  caulking  boats.  Natural  perfumes  of  bay 
rum.  wUd  cinnamon,  and  hog  plum  abound 
In  the  park. 

Drawing  from  her  childhood,  Oeorges 
tells  how  West  Indian  children  tease  each 
other  with  frictlon-heaUd  scorcher  beans 
from  the  prickly  pod  on  the  nicker  tree  and 
how  they  make  flutes  from  papaya  stems 
and  maracas  from  gourds  of  the  calabash 
tree.  To  a  West  Indian  chUd,  mango  seeds 
are  reiOly  dolls  eyes. 

Slipping  Into  Creole.  Oeorges  tells  of  the 
Island's  herbal  medicines:  "When  yoh  have 
a  little  baby  and  say  he  belly  gripln'.  den 
yoh  use  da  soursop  tea  wit  da  natural  vanil- 
la essence  for  to  sweeten  It  and  den  he  sleep 
ao  quiet."  Spontaneous  and  engaging  In  her 
relations  with  visitors,  her  use  of  Creole  de- 
light aQd  her  warmth  eases  the  racial  gap. 
trfictoiriTrhttJ:  visitors  about  the  "tourist 
now  tree."  whl^,  she  says,  has  bark  that 
turns  red  and  peels.  'Just  like  a  tourist's 
nose."  After  a  campflre  talk,  Georges  Is  apt 
to  say,  "Before  we  gone.  I  want  all  a  yoh  to 
meet  me  mudda."  She  puts  her  arms  around 
a  middle-aged  white  woman,  a  dear  friend 
and  neighbor.  Some  visitors,  both  captivated 
and  perplexed,  sense  the  joke  from  the 
laughter  of  others. 

Georges'  duties  take  her  on  seashore 
walks  where  she  leads  visitors  wading  far 
out  Into  a  shallow  bay  to  discover  marine 
life.  She  also  Instructs  snorkelers  and  often 
dives  deep  to  bring  a  sea  biscuit  or  sea 
urchin  up  to  the  surface.  She  takes  visitors 
to  places  where  'hey  might  see  a  moray  eel 
fighting  with  Its  mortal  enemy,  the  octopus. 
At  campflre  talks  Georges  sometimes 
brings  her  nine- foot  stilts,  for  she  Is  a  much 
admired  moko  Jumbee  dancer  on  the  Island. 
Like  most  Caribbean  islands.  St.  John  has  a 
carnival,  this  one  celebrating  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  on  July  3.  1S48.  Capitalizing 
on  VS.  Independence  Day.  at  4:30  a.m.  on 
July  4,  all  St.  Johnians  come  outside  dressed 
In  pajamas  and  diapers  and  other  crazy 
attire  for  J'ouvert  (from  the  French  Jour 
ouvert,  opening  or  break  of  day).  Everyone 
dances  around  town  until  sunrise,  when  the 
parade  begins  and  moko  Jumbee  dancers  get 
a  chance  to  show  off  their  skill. 

The  tradition  of  stilt  dancing.  Georges 
says,  comes  from  West  Africa  »t  the  time  of 
harvest,  as  a  celebration  to  the  gods.  Danc- 
ers representing  medicine  men  (moko)  or 
spirits  of  natural  elements  and  ghosts 
(Jumbee)  dressed  in  gala  costumes,  skip, 
hop.  and  do  acrobatics— all  high  In  the  air. 
The  stilts  support  only  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
and  toes  and  heels  are  unsupported.  Only  In 
1978  did  a  few  women  start  performing  as 
moko  Jumbees.  Now  Georges  Is  learning  to 
"play  the  pans"  (steel  drums);  she  Is  the 
first  to  combine  that  with  stilt  dancing. 

Although  Georges'  effortless  blending  of 
languages  and  culture  may  exemplify  the  Is- 
land's modem  times.  Ranger  Uto  Vails  gives 
it  historical  perspective.  No  one  is  better 
suited  to  do  this,  for  Vails  is  known  to  St. 
Johniaiu  as  the  Island  historian.  He  main- 
tains a  3.000-volume  library  on  natural  and 
cultural  Virgin  Islands  history  at  the  na- 
tional park's  visitor  center  In  Cruz  Bay.  Re- 
searching local  and  national  archives,  inter- 
viewing Islanders,  and  exploring  old  ruins, 
he  has  added  Immensely  to  the  store  of 
Virgin  Islands  history. 
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Much  Information  comes  from  periods 
long  before  the  United  SUtes  purchased  the 
Islands  In  1917.  "Danish  records  were  excel- 
lent and  thorough. "  Vails  says.  "On  a  plan- 
Utlon,  If  a  child  even  fell  down  and  broke 
his  leg,  It  was  recorded  In  the  planUtlon 
log. "  A  phUoBopher  at  heart.  Vails'  histori- 
cal tales  reflect  on  human  follies  and 
achievemenU  that  transcend  cultural  bar- 
riers. 

On  the  park's  popular  historical  tour. 
Ranger  Vails  takes  visitors  in  an  open-air 
safari  bus  to  the  seldom-vlslted  eastern  end 
of  the  Island.  En  route.  Island  history  un- 
rolls like  a  brightly  colored  cloth  on  which 
cultural  patterns  mingle.  "The  first  sugar 
plantation  slaves  were  white— exiles  from 
Danish  prisons— and  the  most  wealthy 
.planter  was  a  man  of  color."  he  explains. 

Vails  points  out  the  spot  where  the  first 
slave  Insurrection  started  at  Coral  Bay  In 
1733.  "The  Insurrection  occurred, "  he  ex- 
plains, "not  because  of  the  drought  In  that 
year  and  the  subsequent  lack  of  food,  not 
because  of  hurricanes,  and  not  even  because 
slavery  was  reprehensible,  but  because  the 
slaves  had  been  nobility  In  Africa  and  were 
used  to  having  slaves  themselves." 

At  the  Moravian  church  he  stops  to  share 
his  personal  appreciation  of  the  humanitari- 
an Impulses  of  significant  Island  figures. 
The  Moravians— the  first  Protestants  to 
consider  that  blacks  had  souls  to  save— sent 
two  missionaries  to  St.  John  In  1732.  One  of 
the  converts.  Brother  Cornelius,  a  slave, 
taught  himself  engineering,  architecture, 
and  masonry  In  order  to  build  the  Moravian 
church  still  being  used  today.  His  own  lan- 
guage being  Dutch  Creole,  Brother  Corne- 
lius learned  English,  Danish.  Dutch,  and 
German  so  he  could  preach  in  whatever  lan- 
guage was  necessary. 

Slaves  on  the  islands  had  free  time  on  Sat- 
urday nights.  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
moonlit  nights.  Brother  Cornelius  worked 
during  these  times  to  buy  the  freedom  of 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  eight  children 
before  he  bought  his  own.  He  was  Instru- 
mental In  bringing  about  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Dutch  Creole  as 
well  as  establishing.  In  1782,  a  free  public 
education  system,  the  first  In  the  New 
World.  It  was  open  first  for  blacks  and  only 
the  following  year  for  whites,  who  had 
other  educational  advantages.  "They  don't 
make  them  like  Cornelius  anymore! "  Vails 
remarks. 

Vails  tells  a  story  about  another  historical 
figure,  one  who  started  life  as  an  "outeide 
chUd"— the  gentle  Creole  term  for  illegit- 
imate chUd.  This  child's  mother  had  been 
steered  Into  marrying  an  older  planter  on 
St.  Croix,  who  was  later  granted  a  divorce 
from  her.  However,  she  was  not  considered 
divorced  and  therefore  could  never  remarry. 
But  she  did  bear  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  At 
fourteen,  her  son  was  successfully  managing 
two  businesses;  and  when  his  financial  apti- 
tude was  discovered,  he  was  sent  to  New 
York  for  education.  His  name?  Alexander 
Hamilton,  our  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

One  of  Vails'  major  contributions  is  his 
Island  Creole  dictionary.  What  a  Pistur- 
kle!— a  title  that,  like  many  island  phrases, 
needs  the  dictionary  for  explanation.  "Pis- 
tarkle"  means  rampant  confusion,  and,  to 
the  first-time  vistor,  that  might  accurately 
describe  the  Island  dialect.  But  In  ruravellng 
the  origins  of  the  language,  we  discover 
Island  attitudes  and  character. 

Creole.  Vails  explains,  comes  from  the 
Spanish  crtar,  meaning  "to  bring  up  or  to 
rear."  The  term  was  used  especially  In  refer- 
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ence  to  children  bom  In  the  New  World, 
with  the  connoUtlon  that  they  were  not 
quite  authentic  or  pure.  Later.  Creole  came 
to  mesm  mixed  bl(x>d. 

"While  English  is  the  language  of  our 
heads,  Creole  Is  the  language  of  our  hearts." 
Vails  explains.  The  dialect  makes  this  park 
plquantly  different  from  any  other  In  the 
National  Park  System.  Park  staff  use  it. 
Menus  use  It.  "Kriblshee  with  Jumbee  para- 
sols" is  shrimp  with  mushrooms.  Island 
fauna  and  flora  reflect  it.  The  "monkey-no- 
cllmb"  is  a  tree  with  sharp  thoms  on  Its 
trunk;  the  "woman  tongue'"  Is  a  tree  with 
dry  pods  that  rattle  incessantly. 

"One  one"  or  one  by  one  and  little  by 
little.  sUteslde  visitors  undergo  a  "raine 
tu'n"- a  mind  tum.  or  a  change  of  mind- 
and  drop  their  "alien  talk  "  to  pick  up  Creole 
phrases,  but  not  without  curious  questions. 
At  a  campflre  talk,  when  asked  what  lan- 
guage is  spoken  on  St.  John.  Georges  al- 
lowed a  pregnant  pause  and  then  quietly 
said,  "English  "—cementing  the  link  between 
Islanders  and  continentals. 

Both  Georges  and  Vails  aye  cultural  am- 
bassadors who  serve  with  love  for  their  visi- 
tors, their  island's  natural  gifts,  and  their 
people's  traditions.  Together  they  make  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  experience  In- 
structive, respectful,  and  as  warm  as  the 
tropic  breeze  that  plays  over  the  Islands.* 


FORMER  NIH  DIRECTOR 
OPPOSES  H.R.  2350 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1983 
•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  14.  1983,  my  colleague 
Richard  Shelby  of  Alabama  placed  in 
the  Record  a  substitute  amendment 
which  he  will  offer  with  Jim  Broyhill 
and  myself  when  H.R.  2350  is  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  The  Shelby  substi- 
tute reauthorizes  for  3  fiscal  years  the 
expiring  authorities  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (HIH).  creates  a 
new  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Disease  and  25 
centers  for  research  in  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion.  Funding 
levels  in  the  substitute  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  in  H.R.  2350  and  repre- 
sent increases  over  the  1983  appropria- 
tions of  15  percent  except  for  the 
cancer  authority  which  would  receive 
a  35-percent  increase. 

Unlike  the  Waxman  bill,  the  Shelby 
substitute  Is  free  of  the  highly  de- 
tailed and  restrictive  mandates,  line 
item  authorizations  for  research  In 
specific  disease  areas,  and  significant 
changes  to  NIH's  organizational  struc- 
ture and  administrative  framework.  In 
offering  this  substitute  we  believe  we 
are  giving  NIH  the  vote  of  confidence 
it  justly  deserves.  The  substitute  pro- 
vides a  funding  Increase  which  Insures 
the  continued  growth  of  our  Nation's 
biomedical  research  endeavors  while 
maintaining  the  flexibility  dictated  by 
the  scientific  enx'ironment. 


Recently,  I  received  a  letter  of  oppo- 
sition of  H.R.  2350  from  one  scientist 
who  knows  directly  the  detrimental 
Impact  of  this  legislation.  Dr.  James 
Shannon,  the  Director  of  NIH  from 
1955  through  1968,  expressed  his  con- 
cerns on  this  legislation  most  elo- 
quently. I  want  to  share  this  letter 
with  my  colleagrues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Portland,  Orsg., 
September  9,  1983. 
Hon.  EoWAM)  R.  Maoigan, 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce,   U.S.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Maoigan;  When  in  Washington 
this  week  at  the  Invitation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  Institute  of  Medicine 
to  discuss  that  organization's  ongoing  study 
on  the  structure  of  the  NIH,  former  col- 
leagues brought  me  up-to-date  on  the  status 
of  legislation  related  to  the  NIH.  Specifical- 
ly, I  was  able  to  review  proposals  now  before 
the  Congress  and  to  reaid  the  debate  that  oc- 
curred in  the  House  on  July  25,  1983,  as  it 
appeiu-ed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
When  secretarial  assistance— a  luxury  not 
regularly  available  to  me  these  days— was 
offered,  I  decided  to  communicate  my  views 
on  this  matter  to  you. 

Let  me  first  of  all  assure  you  of  my  enor- 
mous respect  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  During  my  thirteen  years  as  Direc- 
tor, NIH,  under  Presidents  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Joiuison,  I  invariably  found 
the  legislature  warmly  receptive  and  sup- 
portive. There  was  never  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  were 
deeply  committed  to  the  programs  to  which ' 
they  had  given  such  major  impetus  and 
which  they  had  entrusted  to  the  steward- 
ship of  the  NIH.  Members  were  thoroughly 
sympathetic  and  responsive  to  the  problems 
that  the  NIH,  from  time  to  time,  brought  to 
their  attention.  The  Congress  as  a  whole  de- 
serves enormous  credit  for  the  very  signifi- 
cant achievements  of  the  NIH  over  the  last 
35  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Against  this  background,  I  regret  that  I 
must  say  that  the  revisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  proposed  in  H.R.  2350. 
would  be  highly  distressing  to  me  if  I  were 
still  the  Director,  NIH.  Moreover,  their  jus- 
tification on  the  basis  of  the  present  size 
and  complexity  of  the  operation  Is  not  per- 
suasive. 

The  last  appropriation  request  in  whose 
development  I  participated  before  my  retire- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1968  was  that  for 
FY  1969:  it  resulted  In  an  appropriation  of 
about  $1.1  billion.  In  terms  of  its  purchasing 
power,  the  current  year's  appropriation  of 
$4,004  billion  is  only  about  30%  larger  than 
that  for  FY  1969.  Compared  to  the  1150% 
increase  in  appropriations,  corrected  for  in- 
flation, that  occurred  between  FYs  1956  to 
1969,  the  additional  growth  of  30%  over  the 
following  15  years  strikes  me  as  relatively 
unimpressive,  hardly  warranting  very  major 
revisions  in  the  statutory  authorities  that 
served  so  effectively  during  the  period  of 
rapid  growth. 

Despite  the  relative  fiscal  stability  of  the 
last  fifteen  years,  it  should  be  noted  that 
biomedical  science  has  advanced  briskly 
along  a  very  broad  front.  Understanding  of 
biological  phenomena  has  deepended  signifi- 
cantly, opportunities— the  leads  and  clues— 
for  progress  have  Increased  many  fold,  and 
the  complex  nature  of  human  disease  has 
become  increasingly  apparent.  This  being 
the  case,  the  effective  use  of  federal  funds 
would  clearly  seem  to  require  that  the  most 
sophisticated,  objective,  and  discerning  sci- 
entific expertise  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
funding  allocation  decisions  and  that  feder- 
al managers  be  allowed  to  exercise  broad 
Judgment  in  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams. , 

In  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  H.R.  2350 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  needs  of  the 
times.  For  expert  technical  decisions  by  the 
agency  with  the'  assistance  of  Its  advisory 
apparatus,  the  bill  proposes  highly  specific 
Congressional  mandates  with  respect  to  sci- 
entific priorities;  and  it  limits,  rather  than 
encourages,  administrative  and  managerial 
discretion. 

In  these  times  of  rapid  scientific  advance, 
when  significant  developments  are  as  likely 
as  not  to  arise  from  completely  unexpected 
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quarters  and  when  the  discreteness  of  time- 
honored  categories  such  as  can' or  and  ar- 
thritis is  becoming  blunted,  the  rao3t  impor- 
tant role  for  the  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  is 
to  review— frequently,  carefully,  and  mi- 
nutely—the processes  used  by  the  NIH  In 
setting  its  priorities,  making  its  progiam  de- 
cisions, and  selecting  Its  projects.  If  these 
processes  are  designed  and  operated  so  that 
the  highest  degree  of  competence,  objectivi- 
ty, and  fairness  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Identification  of  targets  and  the  allocation 
of  funds.  I  am  convinced  that  the  rate  of 
progress  against  disease  will  be  maximized 
and  that  the  scientific  community  of  the 
country  will  be  reasonably  well  satisfied.  Py 
contrast,  when  any  categorical  or  subcate- 
gorical  group  gains  special  advantage  as  the 
result  of  a  political  process  rather  than  solid 
scientific  jastlfication,  scientists  will  become 
disillusioned  and  escalate  unreasonable  and 
self-serving  demands. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  statutory 
authorities  under  which  the  NIH  operated 
from  1944  until  passage  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  are  the  most  appropriate 
for  a  federally  funded  national  research 
effort  in  biomedicine.  As  a  corollary,  I  am 
convinced  thai  changes  subsequent  to  1971 
have  not  served  the  program  well.  More- 
over, these  have  made  the  Congress  much 
more  vulnerable  to  st>ecial  pleadings  that  it 
must  find  difficult  both  to  evaluate  and  to 
Ignore.  In  the  long  run.  however,  the  accu- 
mulation of  ad  hoc  responses  to  such  plead- 
ings, no  iroi^r  how  humanely  motivated, 
will  tum  .'  t?  •  ..tions  biomedical  research 
enterprise  into  a  s)\ambles  and  thereby  deny 
the  American  peoole  the  outcomes  they  so 
strongly  want  ari      e."!erve. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  letter  are,  I 
believe,  entirely  consistent  with  those  I  ex- 
pressed in  1971  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holly 
Smith  that  was  later  published  In  the 
Senate  Hearing  Record  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act,  1971.  I  would  be  happy  to 
expand  on  them  either  In  person  or  by 
letter,  if  such  would  be  helpful. 

I  have  sent  the  same  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Waxman. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Shannon.* 
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